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CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


SENATE—Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, & 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reyerend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, Lord of creation and 
of all life, for this Nation born in Thy 
providence, cradled in Thy truth, and led 
by Thy free spirit, we give Thee thanks. 
Guide and uphold the President, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives, and all in authority, that 
their endeavors may be righteous alto- 
gether. 

Lift all consultations for. peace into 
the higher order of Thy kingdom until 
all men live under the law of love in the 
universal kingdom of the Prince of 
Peace. 

Lead us through the tasks of this day 
with eyes fixed upon Thee. We ask not for 
the peace of escape or the calm which 
ignores conflict or for deliverance from 
the dificult, but for the inner sureness 
that Thou art the rock of ages, the spring 
of the water of life which never fails. 

Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore of 
the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3685) to increase 
the availability of mortgage credit for 
the financing of urgently needed housing, 
and for other purposes. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 20, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, when the Sena- 
tors who have special orders have com- 
pleted their remarks today, there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with a time limitation 
of 3 minutes therein. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR YOUNG OF OHIO ON FRI- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youne) 
be recognized for not to exceed 20 min- 
utes following disposition of the Journal 
on Friday, July 24, 1970. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WILLIAM G. STONE NAVIGATION 
LOCK 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1037, S. 3192. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 
3192, to designate the navigation lock on 
the Sacramento deepwater ship channel 
in the State of California as the Wil- 
liam G. Stone navigation lock. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, was read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 3192 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
navigation lock on the Sacramento deep- 
water ship channel in the State of California 
which connects the Sacramento River with 
the Sacramento-Yolo deepwater port shall 
hereafter be known as the William G. Stone 
navigation lock, and any law, regulation; 
document, or record of the United States in 
which such lock is designated or referred to 
shall be ‘held to refer to such lock under and 
by the name of the William G. Stone naviga- 
tion lock. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 91-1032), explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF BILL 

The purpose of this legislation is to desig- 
nate the lock on the Sacramento deepwater 
ship channel in the State of California as the 
William G. Stone navigation lock. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The existing project. provides for a deep- 
water ship channel between Suisun Bay and 
Washington Lake, construction of a harbor 
and turning basin at Washington Lake and 
a connecting canal with navigation lock from 
the harbor to the Sacramento River. It is this 
navigation lock which would be designated 
the William G. Stone navigation lock. 

Mr. William G. Stone spent a long and 
active life promoting a deepwater port of 
Sacramento, which he had first envisioned 
in 1916 and helped in the preparation of 
enabling legislation in 1937 which was en- 
acted into law by the act of July 24, 1946, 
Public Law 525, 79th Congress. In 1948 he 
was named port director and served as such 
throughout the construction phase of the 
project. The new channel opened in 1962, 
the year Mr. Stone retired as port director. 
He died in. October of 1969. His long and 
close identification which this project is 
deemed to render the designation appro- 
priate. 

ESTIMATED COST TO THE UNITED STATES IF 
LEGISLATION IS ENACTED 

Enactment of this legislation will not re- 

sult in any cost to the United States. 
VIEWS OF THE FEDERAL AGENCIES 

The Department of the Army, the Depart- 
ment of Interior, and the Bureau of the 
Budget offer no objection to enactment of 
this legislation. 

COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION 

The committee believes it fitting and 

proper to name the navigation lock in the 
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Sacramento deepwater ship channel in the 
State of California in honor of the late Wil- 
liam G. Stone, whose efforts contributed so 
much to development of this important 
project. Accordingly, early enactment of 8S. 
3192 is recommended. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina (Mr. THUR- 
monp) today, the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis) be rec- 
ognized for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR BAKER TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion 
of the remarks of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) on 
tomorrow, the distinguished Senator 
from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER) be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF JIM G. LUCAS, JR.— 
MARINE COMBAT CORRESPONDENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
not unexpected, it was with a sense of 
deep sadness that I heard this morning 
of the passing of an old friend, Jim G. 
Lucas, Jr. 

Jim Lucas was a man whom I have 
known since the Second World War. He 
was then engaged as a Marine combat 
correspondent and he served with the 
greatest integrity and dedication; qual- 
ities that characterized his every endeav- 
or wherever his outstanding talents 
happened to take him. 

I saw Jim many times after the war 
and even traveled with him to South- 
east Asia during difficult periods. Need- 
less to say, I came to admire him im- 
mensely. He was a fine man. 

Of course, Jim and I disagreed on 
some matter, but by and large I think 
we agreed on most matters; certainly on 
the great majority of the questions we 
discussed. 

It was not without some expectation 
that this outstanding newsman would 
come to such an untimely end. He had 
cancer and I understand it was consid- 
ered terminal. 
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I visited Jim at the Veterans’ Hospital 
in Washington on several occasions and 
was very much impressed with his tenac- 
ity, his courage, his sense of humor, 
and his deep perception and understand- 
ing. These are the attributes which dis- 
tinguished him throughout his highly 
productive life. They were exhibited to 
the very end. 

During his career Jim’s prolific pen 
was responsible for some outstanding 
writing and he was rewarded accord- 
ingly. 

Jim won the Pulitzer Prize and for a 
good many years served with neat dis- 
tinction as a member of the Scripps- 
Howard newspaper chain. As a reporter 
he covered many subjects, but his main 
interest perhaps concerned the welfare 
of the American fighting man in all the 
wars in which we have engaged since 
Jim Lucas began his newspaper career. 
To repeat it was a career begun as a 
Marine combat correspondent in World 
War II, It ended early this morning. It 
was a career filled with achievements 
and rewards too numerous to mention 
here. 

I would close only by saying that to 
his sister, Mrs. Mary Moore, and his 
brother, J. Bob Lucas, I extend my deep- 
est condolences and sympathy and those 
of Mrs. Mansfield as well. Jim Lucas 
will be sorely missed. 

I ask unanimous consent that a story 
covering Jim Lucas appearing in today’s 
Washington Daily News and an editorial 
about his passing be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jim Lucas Dries HERE 

Jim G. Lucas, Pulitzer Prize-winning war 
correspondent for the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, died early today of abdominal cancer 
in the Veterans Hospital here. He was 56. 

Mr. Lucas began his war reporting career 
as a Marine combat correspondent in the 
Pacific islands campaigns of World War II. 

For the next quarter century, in dis- 
patches datelined around the globe, his ac- 
counts of the heroism and agony and tedium 
of war gained him recognition as America’s 
best known war reporter since Ernie Pyle, 
also of Scripps-Howard Newspapers and one- 
time managing editor of The Washington 
Daily News. 

A versatile writer who covered many other 
types of stories, Mr. Lucas died three days 
before publication of his latest book, a biog- 
raphy of Vice President Spiro T. Agnew. 

But the assignment he most desired was 
that which brought him to the frontlines, 
and to the side of those he respected above 
all others, American GIs. Mr. Lucas possibly 
Saw more actual combat and more of the 
maimed and dead of war than any other 
newspaperman in U.S. history. 

His period of front-line reporting spanned 
25 years, including World War II in the 
Pacific, and the wars in Korea and Vietnam. 

Many in his profession believed him to be 
the greatest since Ernie Pyle in his ability to 
write with compassion and understanding 
about the American soldier, sailor or marine 
in battle. He was twice the recipient of the 
Ernie Pyle Award for writing in the Ernie 
Pyle tradition, the only newspaperman to be 
so honored. 

Only once was he wounded and that light- 


ly by a piece of shrapnel over the eye near 
Da Nang in Vietnam in 1964. 
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He believed that the “fantastic luck” 
which had carried him safely thru so many 
battles and firefights would stand by him in 
his bout with cancer which began with a 
major intestinal operation a year ago. But 
such was not to be. 


SCOOP IN PACIFIC 


Mr. Lucas first acquired journalistic fame 
at the bloody and epic battle of Tarawa in 
the Pacific in late 1943. His story, written as 
& Marine combat correspondent, was the first 
out and for three days was the only word the 
outside world had. It was on Tarawa that 
he received a battlefield promotion from 
master sergeant to second lieutenant and a 
Bronze Star. His story produced for him the 
National Headliners Award for the best com- 
bat reporting of 1943. He was listed as dead 
for a brief time on Tarawa. The dead Marine 
turned out to be another combat correspond- 
ent who was wearing Jim's shirt. 

In all, he made eight D-Day landings with 
the Marines in the Pacific in World War II. 
Battles in which he participated included 
Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima. 

After VJ Day, many newspaper organiza- 
tions bid for his services. He joined the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance in Wash- 
ington and became that bureau's military 
correspondent. 

He covered the first atomic bomb test at 
Bikini and in 1947 went with the late Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd to the South Pole. 

He went to the front lines at the start of 
the Korean War and spent 26 of that con- 
flict’s 36 months in Korea, being present at 
the end of the fighting. His reporting from 
Korea (which included making 17 B17 bomb- 
er runs over North Korea) won him the Pul- 
itzer Prize in 1954, as well as his first Ernie 
Pyle award and a flock of other honors—in- 
cluding the George Polk Memorial Award, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars’ Omer Bradley Gold 
Medal and the Marine Corps Reserve Officers’ 
Association’s “Not for Self But for Country” 
award. 

After the Korean Armistice, he then went 
to French Indochina to cover the French 
war with the Viet Minh, and was based for 
18 months in Hanoi. He was in Hanoi when 
Ho Chi Minh's forces marched in to take 
over the city. 

After the Indochina armistice, he went 
to Goa to report on hostilities between the 
Portuguese and Indians. He went to Leb- 
anon when President Eisenhower sent in the 
Marines and Army paratroops in 1958 and 
liked to remember that episode as “the only 
war I ever covered from an air-conditioned 
hotel room and dressed for dinner every 
night.” 

In 1959 he spent several months in Viet- 
nam and in January, 1964—before the big 
American buildup—stationed himself at Can 
Tho, in the Mekong Delta of South Vietnam, 
for the first of several tours that were to 
constitute coverage of his last war. 


WENT ON PATROLS 


When U.S. Marines poured into Da Nang, 
Mr. Lucas shifted the base of his operations 
there and continued the type of reporting 
which won for him his second Ernie Pyle 
award. Even tho then past 50, he continued 
to go on patrols and stay up all night when 
events demanded, as when the Reds overran 
the A Shau Valley. 

He returned to the United States in the 
summer of 1967, hopeful of returning to 
Vietnam despite the fact he was 53 “and 
youngsters could do my job better.” But 
health never permitted a return. A book of 
his Vietnam columns, “Dateline: Vietnam,’ 
was published in the summer of 1966 and 
sold well. 

Early this spring he took vacation time to 
write a biography of Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew. It is being published by Universal 
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Publishing Co. of New York and was re- 
viewed in this newspaper last Friday. 

Mr. Lucas was born June 22, 1914, in Che- 
cotah, Okla. His father died when he was 
young and he was forced because of lack 
of finances to cut short his education at the 
University of Missouri. His first newspaper 
job was with the Muskogee, Okla. Daily 
Phoenix. After a stint as a reporter for the 
Tulsa Tribune, he enlisted in the Marines 
in 1942. 

NEVER MARRIED 

He never married, but once (after World 
War II) was engaged to a WAVE lieutenant. 
The story around his home office was that 
the romance went on the rocks because the 
weekend he was to visit her parents in up- 
state New York an emergency assignment 
came up. The fiancee is supposed to have 
said: “It’s the office or me.” Mr. Lucas took 
the assignment. 

His apartment in an Alexandria highrise 
was literally filled with awards, scrolls and 
testimonials. One picture shows one of the 
highlights of his life: President Lyndon 
Johnson in September, 1966, introducing 
him to 100 Congressmen. LBJ had called in 
for Mr. Lucas to brief on Vietnam, It was 
the only time President Johnson asked a 
newsman to give such a briefing. Mr. Lucas 
was given a standing ovation at the close 
of his remarks. 

He was an excellent public speaker and 
made scores of addresses thruout the coun- 
try over the years before groups of all kinds. 

He is survived by a sister, Mrs. Mary Moore 
of Bowie, a brother, J. Bob Lucas, state capi- 
tol reporter in Oklahoma City for the Tulsa 
Tribune, a niece, Mrs. Beth Marshall of Tor- 
rance, Calif., and a nephew, Peter W. Hudson 
of Silver Spring. 

Funeral arrangements are not yet com- 
plete. 


Jim G. Lucas 

One of many amazing things about 
Scripps-Howard War Correspondent Jim G. 
Lucas was that a lifetime of witnessing and 
writing about the tragedy of wars left him 
without a trace of inner hardness or cyni- 
cism, 

He was, until the end, what one speaker 
said of him years ago in bestowing upon 
him some particular medal: “A truly modest 
man—an old Marine with a soft heart.” 

And he could, and did, write with the best 
of the journalists of any era. 

He undoubtedly saw more combat than 
any mnewspaperman in U.S. history. He 
seemed to be always at the front—until age 
and a long, losing bout with cancer caused 
him to return from Vietnam three years ago 
for the last time. When, for example, Gen. 
Omar Bradley at a Washington banquet in 
1953 awarded Jim in glowing terms the 
VFW’s Gold Medal for conveying the feel of 
the battlefield in his stories, Jim was on the 
frontlines in Korea. When he was awarded 
the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for his human inter- 
est stories from Korea, he already was in Ha- 
noi covering still another war. (He was in 
Hanoi when Ho Chi Minh’s troops took over 
North Vietnam.) 

Still, 25 years of frontline reporting in 
three major wars never shook his belief in 
the worth of the individual, the value of life, 
or the love of country. 

He never married. He loved young people 
and there are countless stories of his help to 
the young, particularly young newspapermen 
on their first assignment to a war zone. He 
could, and did, oratorically wave his coun- 
try’s flag at the slightest provocation. 

Jim Lucas was a great reporter with a rare 
gift for chronicling the miseries and joys, 
heroism and humdrum of the life of the 
American soldier on the frontlines in three 
wars. 

Thousands upon thousands of ex-GIs will 
long remember him from the clips of his 
stories they have pasted in their scrapbooks. 
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Scores of young newspapermen in the fu- 
ture, we are sure, will be studying his work 
and seeking to emulate it—just as has been 
true in the case of Jim’s predecessor, Ernie 


Pyle. 
For those of us in Scripps-Howard, it has 


been an exceptionally rare privilege to have 
worked with Jim Lucas. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order the Chair 
now recognizes the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Ohio (Mr. Younc) for not to 
exceed 20 minutes. 


UNITED STATES CANNOT DUCK 
“TIGER CAGE” BLAME 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the American people were shocked by the 
discovery earlier this month of the exist- 
ence of a Devil’s Island-type prison camp 
run by the militarist Saigon regime of 
General Thieu and Air Marshal Ky. The 
human torture chamber at Conson has 
imprisoned hundreds of men and women 
locked up in dark windowless stone cells, 
confined five or more together in 5-by-9 
stone compartments, living in filthy con- 
ditions, suffering from malnutrition and 
disease and enduring physical beatings 
and torture. From catwalks above the 
cells guards frequently throw lime down 
on the prisoners to choke them when 
they beg for food or water. 

Cao Nguyen Loi, a 26-year-old South 
Vietnamese who spent more than a year 
in Conson wrote: 

They threw five people into this narrow 
cage. On the average, each person had only 
about two hand breadths of space in which 
to lie and live. The legs were shackled and 
held high day and night—even while eating, 
sleeping, washing—fastened to a metal rod 
about four or five meters long. They forced 
us to He in silence. We couldn’t sit or stir in 
this hot, narrow, dark cage. Even when the 
latrine barrel was open and leaking all over 
so the floor had a pasty covering, we still had 
to lie quietly and endure it. We were kept 
there continuously for the first four months. 


The revelation of the Conson con- 
centration camp is another link in the 
chain of proof that we are not supporting 
a democracy in Saigon and never have. 
We have been maintaining a brutal to- 
talitarian ruling clique of military dic- 
tators whose prime interest is remaining 
in power, not serving the needs of the 
South Vietnamese people. It may be 
charged by some that this is no worse 
than atrocities committed by the Com- 
munists. That is hardly a justification 
for this horror. For 6 years the American 
people have been told they were fighting 
this war to prevent such things from 
happening. 

Mr. President, Columnists Frank Man- 
kiewicz and Tom Braden have written 
an outstanding article in which they 
point out that the United States must 
accept much of the responsibiliy for the 
atrocities at Conson. Some of the pris- 
oners there were captured by American 
soldiers and turned over to the South 
Vietnamese. The prison camps at Con- 
son and elsewhere are paid for largely 
by money from American taxpayers and 
are supervised by an American official. 
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This is a most interesting and infor- 
mative column. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


UNITED STATES CANNOT Duck TIGER CAGE 
BLAME 


(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 


WASHINGTON.—The moral justification for 
waging war in Vietnam grows less and less 
clear, and this city, despite official shrugging 
of shoulders about the congressional dis- 
covery of Saigon’s “tiger cages,” is gloomier 
on the war than it has ever been. 

Even the evil of North Vietnam’s treat- 
ment of American prisoners has lost a little 
of its bite. For what would we answer now 
to some North Vietnamese counterpart of 
H. Ross Perot, arriving with food parcels and 
requests for names? 

We could only answer that we Americans 
don’t keep any prisoners, that we do not 
even count those we take but turn them 
over immediately to the South Vietnamese, 
where some of them at least wind up in 
“tiger cages,” 

Officially, of course, the White House and 
the Pentagon are saying in effect, “We 
didn’t know about it, but then it’s not our 
responsibility anyhow. It’s Saigon’s responsi- 
bility.” 

But it won’t really wash. Those men 
chained to iron bars in 5-by-9 concrete pits, 
doused with lime dust when they beg for 
water, are prisoners, some of them at least, 
taken on the battlefield by American soldiers. 

And they are housed in jails paid for by 
American taxpayers—$2 million annually— 
supervised by an American official with the 
absurd title of “public safety director” who 
tried to deny to two inquisitive congressmen 
that the “tiger cages” existed. 

It is essential in war to think of the enemy 
as evil and of “our” side as good. But as the 
American people have gradually discovered 
what “our” side is, the certainty so neces- 
sary to moral superiority has turned into a 
kind of shame—an aversion to the dream 
become nightmare. 

That is why Vietnamization, which when 
President Nixon first produced it seemed 
such a handy and even noble escape route, 
now appears as a terrible moral reminder, 
destined to haunt us and taunt us until rea- 
son destroys pride. 

Take, for example, two items in last week’s 
Vietnamization news. First, we announced 
an additional $100 million for the South Viet- 
namese government as economic aid. But 
contrary to our usual policies in granting 
economic aid, this was a gift outright—no 
strings. 

We did not ask that the Saigon govern- 
ment mobilize its economy for the war, col- 
lect income taxes, control prices, wages and 
credit. We did not even suggest that it would 
improve Vice President Ky's reputation in 
this country if his take from the Saigon race 
track—estimated at between $10,000 and 
$15,000 weekly—were used to improve prison 
conditions rather than delivered to him per- 
sonally. 

But American officials who protested on 
the grounds that our taxpayers were being 
asked to do what the Vietnamese were not, 
got their answer from Saigon’s economic 
minister. He could not raise taxes, he said, 
because his government could not collect 
taxes in the countryside. Nothing could 
have made more of a shambles of the claim 
that Saigon now controls “over 80%” of 
the countryside. 

Or take another item. We are now com- 
mitted to build 20,000 houses annually in 
Saigon—not for civilians but for the mili- 
tary population. It must be counted as an 
irony that while mortgage money is almost 
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impossible at home, American taxpayers 
should afford a housing boom for South Viet- 
nam. 

While we are confronting the difficult 
moral proposition of supporting a war we 
don’t want to fight ourselves, another moral 
proposition is bearing down upon us, It is 
called Vietnamization, and it more and more 
appears as a definition of support for that 
which is morally insupportable. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
this is a terrifying, brutal situation 
which has evidently been continuing for 
years by direction of Thieu and Ky and 
their militarist Saigon regime which we 
Americans have maintained in power. 
This directly concerns us and reflects 
upon all Americans. Are we aiding and 
abetting torture and unparalleled cruelty 
by immediately surrendering to the 
friendly forces of the Saigon militarist 
regime all prisoners taken by American 
GI’s for them to torture and sometimes 
murder as was committed by General 
Loan? Now too late Thieu and Ky have 
announced that they have closed the 
tiger cages and will no longer permit po- 
litical and other prisoners to be confined 
there. 

Mr. President, in this connection, I 
ask unanimous consent that an editorial 
“Con Son: A Case History of Deceit” pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of today 
and a column by Washington Post Staff 
Writer George C. Wilson entitled “Con 
Son and Savaging of Truth” published 
on the editorial page of today’s Wash- 
ington Post be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Conson: A Case History or DECEIT 

Beware of the insufficiently diligent Viet- 
nam fact-finder, we warned the other day, in 
connection with the diligence of two United 
States congressmen in uncovering evidence 
of inhuman conditions at the South Viet- 
namese prison of Conson Island; we were 
referring to the difficulty the quick visitor 
has in getting to the truth about any par- 
ticular aspect of that war. What we had in 
mind was the routine effort of American mili- 
tary men as well as civilians, when “briefing” 
visitors, to put the best face on things, to 
show progress in an enterprise in which they 
are wholly absorbed, and to which most of 
them have deep commitments. 

This is normal enough and understandable 
when professionals are pursuing a career and 
obeying orders and executing a policy which, 
as far as they are concerned, has been ap- 
proved in the usual way by the highest au- 
thority. There is a natural tendency to pro- 
duce the highest possible enemy body count 
because that is part of the grim game of 
proving progress; you wouldn’t expect a regu- 
lar Army colonel or a career diplomate to 
load a progress report to his superior with 
emphasis on hamlets as yet unpacified, roads 
still unsafe for travel, enemy havens yet to 
be cleared or caches of Vietcong weapons yet 
to be destroyed. Up to a point, any serious 
visitor to Vietnam, official or unofficial, ex- 
pects to be presented with the bright side of 
the war effort, and to have to dig out the 
worst side if he has the time and can get 
some help from those who are not in the 
business of “briefing” visitors. 

But there is a difference between this and 
being deceived in a gross and calculated way 
that is clearly what an official of the Ameri- 
can AID mission in Saigon was trying to do to 
Congressmen Anderson and Hawkins while 
they were actually en route to Conson Island 
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by air. The story told by George C. Wilson 
elsewhere on this page today is almost as 
shocking, in its way, as the story of Conson. 
For the latter is a measure of South Viet- 
namese morality; Conson is their prison, how- 
ever much it may benefit from American aid, 
and in the last analysis, their responsibility. 
But the so-called fact sheet which the AID 
mission had prepared for the visiting con- 
gressmen is a measure of our morality, and 
a measure, too, of what this war has done to 
us. We are in Vietnam, we are sometimes 
told, in the role, which has become part of our 
postwar foreign policy, a nation-builder in 
which the things we stand for are supposed 
to rub off on emerging nations by way of 
fortifying them against the appeal of an alien 
ideology. And instead it seems to be rubbing 
the wrong way; instead of uplifting, we are 
being dragged down. You can make the big 
case for this in the bombing of innocent 
bystanders, or the cynicism in our lavish 
support for the government of Thieu and 
Ky. Or you can make it in a lot of subtler, 
less dramatic ways. But rarely is it made 
more plainly than in the deliberate attempt 
of an important official of the AID mission, 
who is supposed to be teaching modern pe- 
nology to the South Vietnamese, to conceal 
evidence from U.S. congressmen of the most 
repressive penal practices. 

At the very least, you would figure that 
Mr. Frank E. Walton, director of AID’s Pub- 
lic Safety Directorate in the Saigon mission, 
would have been relieved of his duties by now 
and sent home. That would be our first sug- 
gestion, obvious as it is. But that is not where 
the story ought to end, because there is an 
abundance of evidence that in lesser ways, 
not so blatant, but just as pervasive, much 
of the official reporting on this war is system- 
atically colored to give us false en- 
couragement. 

So our second suggestion is that Mr. Wal- 
ton’s “Fact Sheet” ought to be required read- 
ing for every Washington official who must 
make decisions about this war—as an anti- 
dote to the easy answer that only those in 
government have the necessary information 
to make decisions on. What Mr. Walton was 
peddling to what he hoped were unsuspecting 
congressmen about Conson is, presumably, 
what he was also telling his own superiors, 
who were telling it to their superiors. And so 
it all moves on up to Washington, where the 
reports pour in, stamped Top Secret and Eyes 
Only and bristling with authority, and be- 
come the grist of public progress on 
the war. It isn’t all as crudely wrong as Mr. 
Walton's report, or as consciously so, of 
course. But the Conson “fact sheet” is none- 
theless illustrative of a larger fact of life 
which has had much to do with the self-per- 
petuating nature of the Vietnam war. 


CONSON AND SAVAGING OF TRUTH 
(By George C. Wilson) 

The revelations about the conditions in 
South Vietnam's Conson prison have eclipsed 
another atrocity of a sort—and one which 
the American government cannot disavow. 
It is the violence done by the U.S. govern- 
ment, through an official of the Agency for 
International Development, to the truth. 

The story starts inside a DC-3 flying south- 
eastward the 140 miles from Saigon to Con- 
son Island, 60 miles off the South Vietnamese 
coast. In the airplane were two congressmen, 
William R. Anderson (D-Tenn.) and Augus- 
tus F. Hawkins (D-Calif.). (part of a 12- 
member House delegation appointed by 
Speaker John W. McCormack to find out the 
facts about the Southeast Asian situation) 
and their AID escorts. The AID men had with 
them a fact sheet, prepared especially for 
Anderson and Hawkins by the top AID offi- 
cial in the party—Frank E. Walton, a for- 
mer Los Angeles deputy police chief, who is 
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now in charge of the American advisory sec- 
tion in Saigon for the South Vietnamese 
national police force. 

This fact sheet was dated July 2, the day 
of the congressmen’s visit, but it was pre- 
pared in advance of course, and on the basis 
of Walton’s first-hand inspection of the pri- 
son camp. The full text of this document is 
printed for your convenience at the conclu- 
sion of this article as exhibit B in this partic- 
ular atrocity. Before reading it, however, it 
is necessary, first, to recall to mind what 
might be called Exhibit A—the actual find- 
ings of the two congressmen. Only with the 
findings freshly in mind is it possible to get 
the full measure of the calculated violence 
done to the truth in this instance by the most 
responsible government officials. Bear in 
mind, once again, that the two congress- 
men were handed this document on their 
way to the Conson prison camp, where they 
were to uncover by their own initiative, and 
clearly against the will of their official es- 
corts, unmistakable evidence of inhuman 
treatment of the prison’s inmates. What fol- 
lows is a brief recital of their findings which 
have already been widely published: 

Upon arrival at Conson, the Congressmen 
rejected Walton’s suggestion that they spend 
their time at the island curio shop rather 
than the prison—‘It’s more like a Boy Scout 
camp,” Walton assured them—and pro- 
ceeded to tour the compounds at Conson. 

The prisoners, despite the threatening 
presence of the colonel commanding one 
camp, told the Americans in desperate terms 
about their hunger and sickness. But the 
worst was yet to come. Thanks to a diagram 
of Conson which a former inmate had drawn 
for Thomas R. Harkin, a committee staffman 
accompanying the congressmen, the Amer- 
icans ized Compound 4 as the site of 
the “tiger cages.” It had been rumored in 
Saigon that the Thieu regime threw polit- 
ical opponents in the cages like animals. A 
guard, hearing the commotion in the vegeta- 
ble garden camouflaging the approach to 
the tiger cages, unwittingly swung open the 
secret door in the high wall. 

Looking down through the iron gates of 
the tiger cages, Anderson reported, he saw 
people—including teen-age girls—crammed 
into tiny cages more cruelly than mistreated 
animals; lime dust was in buckets along the 
catwalk so it could be thrown down on pris- 
oners to choke off any begging for food or 
water; one small bucket held the waste of 
five people in each 10 by 5 foot fetid cage. 

The prisoners risked beatings and death 
to tell the Americans—through an interpre- 
ter which the congressmen had provided for 
themselves—of their misery. All the men in 
the cages were lying down. They explained 
that they had lost the use of their legs, ap- 
parently from the paralysis of being foot- 
shackled for months on end to bars in the 
cages. A young girl said she was 18 and had 
been picked up during an antiwar demon- 
stration, even though she was neither a par- 
ticipant nor a Communist. The prisoners 
talked of tuberculosis; of lack of food; of 
lost families. The cages had an iron-bar roof 
but no windows. 

What the congressmen saw—the first law- 
makers to bring back eyewitness testimony— 
backed up what five former prisoners of 
Conson had written in a report to the South 
Vietmamese Assembly. Walton and every- 
body else in AID had access to the report. It 
had been submitted on June 19, 1970—before 
this latest congressional delegation arrived. 

Cao Nguyen Loi, a 26-year-old South Viet- 
namese who spent more than a year in Con- 
son, and four fellow inmates wrote the re- 
port—trisking further torture. 

“They threw five people into this narrow 
cage,” “On the average, each person had only 
about two hand breadths of space In which 
to lie and live. The legs were shackled and 
held high day and night—even while eating, 
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sleeping, washing—fastened to a metal rod 
about four or five meters long. They forced 
us to lie in silence. We couldn’t sit or stir in 
this hot, narrow, dark cage ... Even when 
the latrine barrel was open and leaking all 
over so the floor had a pasty covering, we 
still had to He quietly and endure it... We 
were kept here continuously for the first four 
months... 

So much for Exhibit A; there is more evi- 
dence available, but this should be more 
than enough to document the appalling con- 
ditions in Conson Prison. Now for Exhibit 
B, the AID Mission’s carefully prepared 
briefing paper, which was signed by the 
chief American police adviser, Walton, who 
reportedly told the congressmen that he 
knew about the “tiger cages” from earlier 
inspections of Conson. Here is what he, and 
by inference the American AID mission in 
Saigon, would have had the congressional 
investigators believe were the facts. 

[Fact Sheet] 
Joy 2, 1970. 

Subject: Conson National Correction Cen- 
ter. 


Purpose: To provide background infor- 
mation relating to the Conson Correction 
Center and to discuss problems and accom- 
Plishments associated therewith. 

Facts: 

1. The Conson Island National Correction 
Center, located in the South China Sea ap- 
proximately 140 miles southeast of Saigon, 
is Vietnam's largest correctional institution. 
Established by the French in 1862 as a penal 
colony, it has long held a reputation of be- 
ing a “Devil’s Island.” This reputation still 
prevails in spite of an enlightened and mod- 
ern administration of the facility. 

2. Currently, this facility is utilized for the 
detention of hard-core Communist criminals 
who have been convicted of serious offenses. 

3. The Conson Correctional colony had an 
inmate population of 9,916 on June 1970. 
There are seven correctional camps within 
the colony with a total capacity of 9,750 in- 
mates, Two thousand of the currently as- 
signed inmates are classified as trusties and 
live outside the camps in semi-private mini- 
mum custody homes. The trusties are per- 
mitted to raise their own food and maintain 
a daily routine of their own choosing, but 
under the eyes of supervisors. 

4. Conson has one Public Health Doctor. 
With the assistance of inmate technicians 
each prisoner receives annual inoculation 
for plague, cholera and smallpox. Schick tests 
are given to detect tuberculosis. Dental care 
is irregular from visiting VN Navy ships and 
U.S. DENTCAP Teams. 

5. The inmates are kept busy with work 
projects and vocational tasks such as wood- 
cutting, tile making, woodworking, animal 
husbandry, chicken and duck production and 
sewing. Inmates also attend classes in lit- 
eracy training and all grades of formal edu- 
cation. Rice, papayas, coconuts and vege- 
tables grown on the prison farm and fish 
caught by the prisoners supplement the 
diet. 

6. All trusties and 75 per cent of the in- 
mates housed in the camps are allowed su- 
pervised swimming, mail, canteen service and 
Correction Industry Shop Vocational Train- 
ing classes. The GVN allow selected inmates 
to have visitors on the monthly supply ship. 

7. A pre-release community of 30 homes 
has been built on the beach to house 300 
inmates. These inmates are assigned to the 
community 120 days prior to release. 

8. The International Committee of the Red 
Cross periodically inspects the prison. Their 
reports have generally reflected praise for the 
conditions observed. 

9. In the opinion of Correction Advisors 
with lengthy U.S. penology experience, Con- 
son is not a “Deyil Island,” but on the con- 
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trary is. a correctional institution worthy of 
higher ratings than some prisons in the 
United States. 


FRANK E. WALTON, 
Public Safety Directorate, 


CORDS. 


THAI FOREIGN MINISTER ASSERTS 
UNITED STATES NEAR MENTAL 
BREAKDOWN 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
billions of dollars of American taxpayers’ 
money have been poured into Thailand. 
We maintain six airbases in that country 
and one huge naval base. Having visited 
nearly every area of Thailand, I report 
that our airbases and, in particular, the 
huge naval base have been constructed 
evidently on a permanent basis. 

Just recently, Mr. President, the For- 
eign Minister of Thailand, Thanat Kho- 
man, stated that the United States is on 
the verge of a national mental break- 
down which has affected its reliability as 
an ally and friend of Thailand. The For- 
eign Minister stated that as a result: 

It seems relations between Thailand and 
the United States will evolve toward a more 
selective basis. 


This Foreign Minister had the effron- 
tery to make his statements at an Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce luncheon 
with U.S. Ambassador Leonard Unger in 
the audience. 

Foreign Minister Thanat is a former 
Thai ambassador to the United States. 
In fact he is the architect of the mili- 
tary alliance that resulted in thousands 
of Americans, mostly airmen and naval 
personnel, being in Thailand. 

Foreign Minister Thanat stated: 

Of all countries in Asia and perhaps the 
world which have cooperated with the United 
States few have given so much in return for 
American generosity as the Thai Government 


and people. 


He stated our Government insisted 
that Thailand send troops to South Viet- 
nam and volunteered to pay all expenses. 
Our expenditures in Thailand have been 
tremendous and in this connection 
Thanat said he resented the statements 
made that the U.S. Government had 
hired Thai mercenaries and offered 
Thailand a billion-dollar bribe to send 
troops to Vietnam. He said further that 
these attacks on Thailand make his 
country “a scapegoat on which to revenge 
the American frustrations and failures” 
in Vietnam. 

Thanat was doubtless correct in his 
assertion that the domestic crisis in the 
United States growing out of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam began with the 
enemy Tet offensive of February 1968. 
Gen. William Westmoreland, then our 
commanding general in South Vietnam 
claimed and our Army intelligence made 
the same claim that Communists were 
bringing in huge numbers of troops in 
the nighttime opposite Khesanh and 
that at the onset of the Tet Lunar holi- 
day would seek to overrun that outpost. 
General Westmoreland withdrew troops 
from other areas in Vietnam and or- 
dered them to deploy around Khesanh. 
He reported that we had encircled the 
encirclers around Khesanh, 
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Then the VC struck everywhere else 
except at Khesanh: They invaded Sai- 
gon, penetrating the US. Embassy 
grounds after breaching the fortresslike 
walls of our embassy. In Saigon they 
held possession of our Embassy grounds 
for 7 hours. Fortunately, Ambassador 
Ellsworth Bunker escaped with his life. 
The VC were more intent on invading 
Saigon jails and releasing 7,000 political 
prisoners. The VC invaded and seized 37 
provincial capitals of the 44 in South 
Vietnam. In addition to 7,000 political 
prisoners released from Saigon jails, the 
VC forces immediately upon invading 37 
of the 44 provincial capitals released ali 
political prisoners held in jail and this 
totaled many thousands. It is estimated 
that this total exceeded 50,000. No one 
knows how many thousands were draft- 
ed or voluntarily joined the VC armed 
forces. 

This was at the height of the rice sea- 
son. No one knows how many tons of rice 
were seized by the VC forces. The VC 
and North Vietnamese troops captured 
and held Hue for a month. During that 
period of terror they occupied the Citadel 
at the center of this beautiful city. Dur- 
ing the 30 days our marines engaged in 
frontal attack after frontal attack on 
the Citadel. During these terrible frontal 
attacks some of our Marine battalions 
were decimated. The loss of life sustained 
by the VC and also civilians was very 
great. Our bombers hurled many tons of 
high explosives on the Citadel. The loss 
of life was so terrible that civilians killed 
by VC terrorists and VC gunfire and by 
our bombers were found later to have 
been buried in mass graves. 

Finally after 30 days the surviving VC 
abandoned the Citadel and slipped away 
in the nighttime. Our Marine officers and 
friendly allies had failed to surround the 
Citadel. 

It is evident now, as it should have 
been evident to all Americans at the time, 
that General Westmoreland had been 
outgeneraled and outwitted by the VC. 
There was no attack at Khesanh which 
he had predicted. Probably none was ever 
intended by the VC or North Vietnamese 
forces. Instead the VC assailed Saigon 
and 37 provincial capitals throughout 
South Vietnam including attacks in the 
Mekong Delta and other rice producing 
areas. 

General Westmoreland at the time 
stated “We were outnumbered in the 
south.” If we were, it was no doubt due 
to the fact that our marines, the best 
trained, most intelligent, and the greatest 
offensive fighting men in the world and 
with a great tradition of spearheading 
amphibious landings, were deployed on 
the defensive at Khesanh and south of 
Danang and Hue. 

In the American Civil War, Mr. Presi- 
dent—or the War Between the States, as 
the Acting President pro tempore (Mr. 
ALLEN) would term it—President Lin- 
coln dismissed generals who were de- 
feated and outgeneraled. Not one was 
permitted by him to ever again command 
a Union Army. President Johnson did 
not follow President Lincoln’s policy as 
he should have done. However, he did re- 
move General Westmoreland from com- 
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mand by “kicking him upstairs” to be 
the Army member of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff in Washington. Very peculiarly, 
General Westmoreland claimed the Tet 
Lunar offensive was a great victory for 
the United States. Psychiatrists have a 
name which is applicable to this general, 
or any other general, who really deludes 
and deceives himself. 

Foreign Minister Thanat correctly 
stated that the Tet Lunar offensive of 
February 1968 was “an even greater vic- 
tory for the forces of National Libera- 
tion or VC than the one they reaped at 
Dienbienphu. I ask unanimous consent 
that this statement as contained in an 
article in the Evening Star of July 15, 
1970, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THAI MINISTER ASSERTS UNITED STATES Is 
NEAR MENTAL BREAKDOWN 
(By Peter O'Loughlin) 

BancKoK.—Thali Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman suggested today the United States is 
on the verge of a national mental breakdown 
that has affected its reliability as an ally. 

As a result “it seems relations between 
Thailand and the United States will evolve 
toward a more selective basis,” he said. 

Speaking at an American Chamber of Com- 
merce luncheon with U.S. Ambassador Leo- 
nard Unger in the audience, Thanat said 
current upheavals in American society made 
it “difficult for those working closely and 
loyally with the United States to expect a 
well-reasoned and balanced reaction from 
their disturbed partner.” 

Thanat, a former ambassador to the United 
States and architect of the military alliance 
that allows large numbers of Americans to 
be stationed in Thailand, said this feeling 
vs shared “along the length and breadth of 

a.” 

His main theme was that Thailand had 
been unjustifiably criticized by the American 
press and liberal politicians for supporting 
the U.S. war effort in South Vietnam with 
troops and by granting air bases in Thailand, 

“One can say without hesitation that of 
all the countries in Asia and perhaps the 
world, which have cooperated with the United 
States, few have given so much in return for 
American generosity as the Thal government 
and people,” he said. 

He said the U.S. government insisted that 
Thailand send troops to South Vietnam and 
had offered to defray the expenses of the 
troops to “alleviate the burden that Thai- 
land already had to bear.” 

He said this agreement had been mis- 
represented by politicians in Washington to 
mean the United States had hired Thai 
mercenaries and offered Thailand a billion- 
dollar bribe to send troops to Vietnam. 

Thanat asserted that the U.S. domestic 
crisis began with the enemy Tet offensive 
in 1968. By penetrating the U.S. Embassy 
grounds in Saigon, he added the Vietnamese 
reds won “an even greater victory than the 
one they reaped at Dien Bien Phu.” 

“The American public opinion, effectively 
aided by a chorus of TV and radio commen- 
tators, by liberal pundits of the press, self- 
seeking politicians and so-called intellectuals 
in many campuses, foundered before the co- 
ordinated onslaughts,” he said. 

“At the juncture, the policy of scuttle 
and run, distinctly emerged.” 

Thanat said the same group of “immature 
and irresponsible elements” in the United 
States had turned to attack Thailand as “a 
scapegoat on which to revenge their frustra- 
tions and failures.” 
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S. 4102—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
INCREASING THE INDIVIDUAL IN- 
COME TAX EXEMPTION 


Mr, YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the time is long past for Congress to re- 
vise our archaic internal revenue laws 
and effect genuine tax reform. 

Despite last year’s Tax Reform Act so- 
called, the average American continues 
to bear an extremely heavy income tax 
burden while the ultra-rich and specially 
privileged escape their revenue responsi- 
bility through a series of gaping tax 
loopholes. 

In this time of spiraling inflation and 
soaring cost of living, it is a tragedy that 
the vast majority of our citizens, those 
earning between $5,000 and $25,000 a 
year, pay a higher percentage in income 
tax than do those whose earnings exceed 
$25,000. 

Mr. President, an important first step 
toward genuine tax reform would be to 
increase the individual income tax ex- 
emption. Such a step would benefit more 
than 100 million middle-income tax- 
payers. 

The present internal revenue plan 
calling for individual exemptions of $625 
in 1970, $650 in 1971, and $700 in 1972 
is woefully inadequate. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am today 
introducing for appropriate reference, a 
bill to increase the personal income tax 
exemption to $900 for 1971 and to $1,200 
for 1972. 

The revenue lost can easily be re- 
covered by plugging the atrocious tax 
loopholes that continue to exist. It is 
estimated that as much as $50 billion is 
lost to the Treasury through income tax 
gimmicks of one sort or another favoring 
various and sundry special interest 
groups in our society. 

These are especially appalling when 
we consider that a family whose bread- 
winner earns $3,000 a year pays out over 
30 percent in taxes. This is outrageous 
since a family with a $3,000 income is 
also classified as poverty stricken. 

Mr. President, I report that for nearly 
12 years as a U.S. Senator and prior to 
that as a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I have studied the tax struc- 
ture of our country and the problem of 
tax loopholes. 

A flagrant tax loophole is the depletion 
allowance for oil and gas producing 
companies. Last year’s tax legislation re- 
duced the depletion allowance for these 
companies from 2744 percent to 23 per- 
cent. This inadequate reduction does but 
little to relieve the burden of the aver- 
age taxpayer. 

This exemption privilege granted to 
these giant corporations continues to 
cost our taxpayers $3 billion annually. 
The fact is that oil producing corpora- 
tions have been paying Federal income 
taxes at about one-fifth the average rate 
of most American wage earners. Admit- 
tedly the average American family bears 
an extremely heavy income tax burden 
and oil and gas producing corporations 
unfortunately have been and are ex- 
empted from paying their proper share 
of Federal taxes. 

Last December, Mr. President, I in- 
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troduced an amendment to the tax re- 
form bill which would have eliminated 
the oil depletion allowance on petroleum 
produced outside the United States. The 
combination of the continued depletion 
allowance and the foreign tax credit has 
made most of the oil companies’ profits 
tax free. 

For example, in 1967, one of our great- 
est oil producing corporations, the At- 
lantic Refining Co., by reason of the 
then 2742 percent depletion allowance, 
paid no income tax whatever upon its 
tremendous net profits for that year. This 
corporation has since merged with the 
Richfield Oil Co. and in 1968, the At- 
lantic Richfield Corp. paid but approxi- 
mately 6 percent of its net earnings to 
our Government as taxes. 

The deductions granted to gentlemen 
farmers and loopholes favoring farm 
corporations deprive the Treasury of 
additional hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars annually. The Tax Reform Act failed 
to effectively plug up this loophole. 

At this time more than 10,000 
millionaires are enjoying the luxury and 
the hobby of owning farms. What have 
they to lose if the farm operation as 
reported by their managers shows a defi- 
cit year after year of many thousands of 
dollars? This annual loss is simply de- 
ducted by the owner or owners of the 
farm while, of course, the value of the 
farm itself increases year after year. This 
tax loophole works to the unfair tax ad- 
vantage of owners of so-called “Gettys- 
burg farms,” and it should be reviewed 
and dealt with in the Senate Finance 
Committee. Only about 1,200 gentleman 
farmers were affected by the tax reform 
legislation of last year. 

Genuine income tax reform means leg- 
islation to provide some Federal income 
tax on bonds issued by municipalities and 
States. These bonds remain totally tax 
exempt. They are eagerly purchased by 
extremely wealthy men and women of 
our Nation and placed in their vaults. 
Many individuals, although their incomes 
may exceed $100,000, $500,000 or a mil- 
lion dollars a year, pay no income taxes 
whatever. They enjoy cutting coupons, 
receiving interest checks, and banking 
the money. 

Another serious loophole is the fail- 
ure to tax capital gains passed from one 
generation to another. This deprives the 
Treasury of $2.5 billion every year. 

Also, it is scandalous that special 
treatment has been given for stock-op- 
tions, accelerated depreciation on specu- 
lative real estate and payment of estate 
taxes by redemption of Government 
bonds at par instead of at the prices 
quoted on the open market. In recent 
months Government bonds have unfor- 
tunately been selling for approximately 
60 percent, or less, under their face value. 

Mr. President, income taxes should be 
levied according to ability to pay. Gen- 
uine tax reform would eliminate alto- 
gether income taxes for families with in- 
comes under $3,600. 

Adoption of my bill would be a mean- 
ingful first step toward fairness and mod- 
ernization of our revenue laws. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 
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The bill (S. 4102) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to provide 
for an increase in the amount of the per- 
sonal exemption, introduced by Mr. 
Youne of Ohio, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 


OUR MAN IN NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Robert S. Boyd, chief of the Akron 
Beacon-Journal Washington Bureau, re- 
cently returned from 2 weeks’ traveling 
in North Vietnam. Mr. Boyd is one of the 
foremost investigative reporters in the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
port which was published in the Akron 
Beacon-Journal of June 7, 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANOI BELIEVES NIXON INVENTED Vier WAR 
(By Robert S. Boyd) 

In North Vietnamese eyes, Richard Nixon 
is even worse than Lyndon Johnson was. 

Although it was LBJ who bombed the day- 
lights out of their country, Nixon is consid- 
ered even more treacherous, stubborn and 
cruel than his predecessor. 

They believe Nixon invented the Vietnam 
War. 

In the Museum of the Revolution in Hanol, 
which covers the 40-year struggle against 
French and then American intervention, 
there is an interesting exhibit devoted to 
Nixon. 

It is dated 1953, and it shows him smiling 
and chatting with the former French puppet 
emperor, Bao Dal. 

The caption asserts that this was when 
Nixon—then a freshman vice president— 
conceived his policy of “Using Vietnamese to 
fight Vietnamese.” 

Another display shows Nixon visiting 
Hanoi in the Spring of 1954, before the 
French defeat. He toured Dien Bien Phu on 
that trip. 

The exhibit recalls Nixon's April 1954 
speech suggesting American aid to the 
French—a project which President Eisen- 
hower rejected. 

In other words, Hanoi dates Nixon’s “Viet- 
namization” plan of 1970 back 17 years— 
even before the French collapse. 

That’s how long they say the President has 
been trying to make South Vietnam into an 
American ‘“‘colony” by means of Vietnamese 
troops. 

As a general rule, American presidents are 
not among North Vietnam's favorite people. 
The last good one, in their eyes, was Abra- 
ham Lincoln, whom Ho Chi Minh admired in 
his youth. 

It is the North Vietnam view: 

Woodrow Wilson fouled up by ignoring the 
young Ho's plea for Vietnamese self-deter- 
mination at the end of World War I. 

Franklin Roosevelt showed promise, but he 
died before he could be of much help. 

Harry Truman sold out to the French in 
1946 and supported their campaign to hang 
on to their old colony. 

Dwight Eisenhower refused to hold the 
promised elections to reunite Vietnam in 
1956. Instead he created a tyrant, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, and put him in Saigon. 

John Kennedy beefed up the American 
“advisers” and launched a “special war” of 
counter-insurgency against “liberation 
forces” in South Vietnam. 
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Lyndon Johnson “Americanized” the war 
with half a million GIs, and expanded it to 
North Vietnam. 

And now, at the bottom of the barrel, 
comes Richard Nixon. 

Nixon's “Vietnamization” plan is crueler 
than LBJ’s “Americanization” of the war, 
said Luu Quy Ky, secretary general of the 
North Vietnamese Journalists Association. 

“The cruelty lies in the fact that if Nixon 
uses the blood of other people, he will not be 
as economical with it as with American 
blood,” Ky said. 

Nixon is also more deceptive than LBJ, 
according to the North Vietnamese. Vietnami- 
zation is only a ruse to lull the American 
public, they argue. While cutting down U.S. 
casualties and costs, Nixon is actually pro- 
longing and extending the war, they say. 

The harshest indictment of Nixon I heard 
in my two weeks in North Vietnam came 
from Hoang Tung, a smiling, deceptively 
mild-mannered intellectual who is editor 
in chief of the official communist party news- 
paper, Nhan Dan (The People). 

“Nixon has accelerated his own defeat— 
his political defeat at home and the defeat 
of his policies in Indochina,” Tung said. 

“Why? Because he has done things con- 
trary to common sense. Things that even 
those who used to agree with him now dissent 
from, Things that even President Johnson 
dared not do.” 

Tung cited what he called Nixon's “escala- 
tion” of the war in Laos, the overthrow of 
Prince Sihanouk in Cambodia (which Hanoi 
claims was a CIA plot) and now the inva- 
sion of Cambodia. 

Nixon even succeeded in making a Commu- 
nist ally out of Cambodia’s pleasure-loving 
Prince Sihanouk, Tung scoffed. 

“We couldn't do that,” he said, “but your 
Nixon did.” 

The editor noted sarcastically that Nixon 
undertook the Cambodian operation only 
days after his Secretary of State told Con- 
gress it wouldn't be done, and after a Senate 
committee voted against helping the Lon 
Nol government of Cambodia. 

“Nixon acted in defiance of the Legisla- 
ture,” Tung said. “His acts bring much dis- 
sent. He is more unpopular than Kennedy 
or Johnson. 

“Nixon claims his ‘silent majority’ supports 
him. But that is self-deception. The votes 
cast for Nixon in your last election were not 
meant for him to expand the war, but to end 
it.” 

Many Americans may find it poor taste for 
an official of a Communist dictatorship to 
criticize the President for failing to consult 
public opinion. 

A number of American bomb casings that 
have fallen on Vietnamese soil have been de- 
risively painted with his name. 

Billboards, slogans and cartoons mock him. 

And one day, in the southern part of the 
country, while American planes were roaring 
overhead on a bombing mission, a 23-year-old 
girl looked up and said quietly: “Nixon’s 
airplanes.” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the Senator from South Carolina 
is recognized for not to exceed 20 
minutes. 


THE OMNIBUS CRIME BILL 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, there 
can be no doubt that there is an urgent 
need for additional measures to combat 
the alarming rate of crime that is flour- 
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ishing in our Nation. This is particularly 
true in the District of Columbia. S. 2601, 
the District of Columbia crime bill, pro- 
vides these additional measures, and will, 
in my judgment, be instrumental in ef- 
fecting a reduction in the number of 
crimes committed. However, it is unfor- 
tunate that certain provisions of this bill 
have been, and still are, the subject of 
gross misunderstanding by responsible 
critics and inaccurate reporting by the 
news media. 

Mr. President, the provisions of this bill 
have been exhaustively studied in com- 
mittee by the House and the Senate, 
debated on the floor and again studied 
by the House-Senate conference. All pro- 
visions which were deemed unconstitu- 
tional or unwise were eliminated. How- 
ever, there is still controversy surround- 
ing pretrial detention and no-knock pro- 
visions of this bill. Critics of these meas- 
ures have argued that such provisions 
are unconstitutional and will be misused 
by the courts and law enforcement offi- 
cials. It seems to me that a careful read- 
ing of this bill and a study of its legisla- 
tive history, should dispel any doubts one 
could possibly have regarding its con- 
stitutionality or the fact that many safe- 
guards were included in order that the 
possibility of misuse would be eliminated. 

Let us first consider pretrial detention. 
It must be remembered that the concept 
of pretrial detention is not new. In 1927, 
@ provision for pretrial detention was in- 
cluded in the American Law Institute's 
model code of criminal procedure. In 
the mid-1960’s pretrial detention was 
considered by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights and by the 
House Judiciary Committee. In 1966, the 
President's Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia recommended legis- 
lation to authorize the pretrial detention 
of those defendants who present “a truly 
high risk to the safety of the commu- 
nity.” Since that time, other studies have 
been undertaken by the District of Col- 
umbia Metropolitan Police Department, 
the U.S. Attorney's Office, and the Judi- 
cial Council Committee To Study the Op- 
eration of the Bail Reform Act in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. All of these studies 
confirmed the fact that a system of pre- 
trial detention was necessary to prevent 
dangerous criminals from committing 
additional crimes after being released on 
bail. 

These studies, showing the serious 
problem of recidivism during bail, 
prompted the measure we now have be- 
fore us. However, some critics argue that 
pretrial detention is repressive and that 
the courts cannot be trusted to adminis- 
ter its provision in a fair and impartial 
manner, 

Section 23-1322 of the act provides in 
part that: 

(a) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, a judicial officer may order pretrial de- 
tention of— 

(1) a person charged with a dangerous 
crime ... if the Government certifies by 
motion that based on such person’s pat- 
tern of behavior consisting of his past and 
present conduct, and on the other factors set 
out in Section 23~1321(b), there is no con- 
dition or combination of conditions which 
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will reasonably assure the safety of the com- 
munity; 

(2) a person charged with a crime of vio- 
lence ...if (i) the person has been convicted 
of a crime of violence within the ten-year 
period immediately preceding the alleged 
crime of violence for which he is presently 
charged; or (li) the crime of violence was 
allegedly committed while the person was, 
with respect to another crime of violence, 
on bail or other release or on probation, 
parole, or mandatory release pending comple- 
tion of a sentence; or 

(3) a person charged with any offense if 
such person, for the purpose of obstructing or 
attempting to obstruct justice, threatens, in- 
jures, intimidates, or attempts to threaten, 
injure, or intimidate any prospective wit- 
ness or juror. 


The act further provides that no per- 
son shall be ordered detained unless the 
judicial officer, who will be a judge, holds 
a pretrial detention hearing and finds 
that there is clear and convincing evi- 
dence that the person is a person meeting 
the requirements of section 23-1322, sub- 
section (a), which I previously cited, and 
that there is no condition or combination 
of conditions of release which will rea- 
sonably assure the safety of any other 
person or the community. The judicial of- 
ficer also has to issue an order of deten- 
tion accompanied by written findings of 
fact and the reason for its entry. The ac- 
cused is entitled to representation by 
counsel and is also entitled to testify and 
present witnesses in his own behalf. If 
pretrial detention is ordered, the accused 
has the right to appeal. 

Mr. President, it should be evident that 
the rigid requirements for detention that 
I have just outlined are adequate to as- 
sure that misuse of this provision will not 
occur. I also have faith in our judiciary 
and sincerely believe that a judge will not 
sign an order for detention unless he is 
convinced that these requirements are 
met and the accused should be detained. 

It has been argued that pretrial de- 
tention is unconstitutional because it is 
contrary to the eighth amendment of the 
U.S. Constitution. The language of the 
eighth amendment providing that “ex- 
cessive bail shall not be required” does 
not establish a right to bail. It simply 
states that judges cannot require exces- 
sive bail in cases when the defendant has 
a statutory right to bail. In Carlson v. 
Landon (342 U.S. 524 (1952)), the Su- 
preme Court stated that: 

The bail clause was lifted with slight 
changes from the English Bill of Rights Act. 
In England that clause has never been 
thought to accord a right to bail in all cases, 
but merely to provide that bail shall not be 
excessive in those cases where it is proper to 
grant bail, When this clause was carried over 
into our Bill of Rights, nothing was said that 
indicated any different concept. The Eighth 
Amendment has not prevented Congress from 
defining the classes of cases in which bail 
shall be allowed in this country. Thus, in 
criminal cases where the punishment may be 
death, bail is not compulsory, Indeed, the 
very language of the Amendment falls to say 
all arrests must be ballable. 


The case of United States ex rel. Cov- 
ington v. Coparo, 297 F. Supp. 203 
(S.D.N.Y. 1969) reaffirmed the Carlson 
case. The Court said in the Covington 
case that: 

Congress could, without running afoul of 
the Eighth Amendment... provide... 
that persons accused of kidnaping, bank rob- 
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bery with force and violence, or other serious 
crimes are not entitled to bail as a matter of 
right. 


The Honorable John N. Mitchell, in an 
article written for the University of Vir- 
ginia Law Review—Mitchell, Bail Reform 
and the Constitutionality of Pretrial De- 
tention, 55 Va. L. Rev. 1223 (1969) states 
that: 

Case precedent and history, therefore, be- 
lie the contention that the Eighth Amend- 
ment grants a right to pretrial release in all 
criminal cases, or even in all noncapital 
cases. When the language of the Amend- 
ment is analyzed in the historical context in 
which it was adopted, its ambiguity must be 
resolved, as in Carlson v. Landon in favor of 
the interpretation that although bail may 
never be excessive, there is no absolute right 
to bail. 


It must also be remembered that while 
we are concerned about the rights of the 
defendant, at the same time we are con- 
cerned about the rights of society and 
particularly the victims of criminal acts. 
It is imperative that the rights of society 
be protected. In my opinion, this has not 
been the case in the past few years. 

The no-knock provision in this bill has 
also been the object of various criticisms. 
The necessity and usefulness of such a 
provision have been questioned. It should 
be a well-known fact that an element of 
surprise is necessary in order that cer- 
tain criminals be apprehended. Surprise 
is also essential for the seizure of con- 
demning evidence in cases where such 
evidence can be easily destroyed or hid- 
den. This provision will make it much 
harder for the known criminal to escape 
through another exit or destroy evidence 
needed for a conviction. It has been 
charged that this provision experiments 
with District of Columbia residents and 
uses them as guinea pigs before applying 
this law to the rest of the Nation. It has 
been said that this law is repressive, that 
it discriminates against blacks and that 
it resembles fascism. Mr. President, these 
accusations are ill-conceived, unfounded, 
and untrue. The facts are that a majority 
of the States either by case law or crim- 
inal statute have had no-knock authority 
for years. S. 2601 clarifies existing law 
and provides additional safeguards for 
the protection of individual privacy. For 
example, the probable cause standard 
is required before the police can enter 
under no-knock authority. It is also man- 
datory that prior judicial approval be 
obtained before entry without notice, 
when the circumstances which would jus- 
tify such entry are known at the time 
application for a warrant is made. 

Mr, President, at a time such as the 
present, when the crime rate is at an all- 
time high; when it is.unsafe to walk on 
our streets after dark; when it is neces- 
sary to practically double the number 
of police in an attempt to maintain law 
and order, it would be easy to succumb 
to emotionalism and fear, and, therefore, 
call for measures and programs which 
would be unwise. I am pleased that this 
has not happened. The bill we have be- 
fore us has been carefully considered. 
Safeguards have been provided which 
protect and balance the rights of the 
individual and society. The Honorable 
George L. Hart, Jr., judge of the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, succinctly stated this need for bal- 
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ance, in his testimony before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 
Judge Hart stated: 

Surely, it is not an easy thing to balance 
the interests of an individual charged with 
@ serious crime . . . against the rights of a 
law-abiding citizen not to be robbed, raped 
or murdered in his or her home or on the 
Streets. There are powerful and compelling 
arguments as to why the rights of both 
should be protected. I suggest a balancing is 
desirable which considers the rights of both, 
insofar as it is possible to do so, It is desira- 
ble to weigh one right against the other 
right, and to devise a plan, which to the 
greatest extent possible, will protect both. 

I sometimes think that ... we put too 
much stress on statistics and the rights of 
the person charged with a crime, and wholly 
ignore the human elements as they apply to 
the victim. In other words, we talk of the 
accused as a deeply concerned human being 
and citizen, which he is, but consider the 
victim only as a cold, inhuman statistic, 
which he is not. He, too, is a human being 
and a citizen deserving of consideration. 


Mr. President, I urge the favorable 
passage of this bill through the adoption 
of the conference report. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. In accordance with the previous 
order, the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) is recognized 
for not to exceed 20 minutes. 


MILITARY AUTHORIZATION, 1971 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, one of 
the two major areas in the military au- 
thorization bill which will soon be before 
the Senate for consideration is the re- 
search, development, test and evaluation 
appropriation for which $7.4 billion is 
requested. I believe it is the most com- 
plicated and certainly the most forward 
looking program of the Department of 
Defense. It may also be described as the 
spring from which flows all of the knowl- 
edge and genius that provides the United 
States with the most powerful and mod- 
ern military forces in the world. 

The Secretary of Defense and the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering have called the research and de- 
velopment budget a “rock bottom” budg- 
et, just as they have described the entire 
military procurement budget. However, 
the committee has taken much greater 
pains this year in examining the many 
programs included under this account. 
The review in depth, which was con- 
ducted largely by the ad hoc Subcom- 
mittee on Research and Development, 
chaired by the very able Senator from 
New Hampshire, Senator MCINTYRE, 
identified specific programs in the bill 
which could be reduced without serious 
consequence. I should emphasize that 
these were difficult judgments which 
were reached after lengthy delibera- 
tion, Nonetheless, in the opinion of 
the committee, these reductions will 
have no detrimental effect on our fu- 
ture military capability; but to go be- 
yond these reductions could undermine 
the very heart of our military technology. 
REDUCTION OF ITEMS TOTALING $464.1 MILLION 

OR 6.3 PERCENT BELOW THE BUDGET 

The committee has recommended the 

reduction or elimination of 52 programs 
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in the total amount of $464.1 million, or 
6.3 percent. This was partly offset by a 
transfer of $79 million for two S—3A test 
aircraft from the Navy procurement 
budget which should have been included 
in the research and development account. 
The result is a reduction of $385.1 mil- 
lion. This will provide authorization of 
$7.016 billion which is $249.1 million 
lower than the House bill. 

Mr. President, this subject matter was 
reviewed in great depth by an ad hoc 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, ably led by the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre). They iden- 
tified the specific programs in this bill 
which, in their opinion, should be re- 
duced. 

I should emphasize that these were 
difficult judgments, but they were 
reached after lengthy deliberation. In 
the opinion of the committee, these re- 
ductions will have no detrimental effect 
on our future military capabilities. 

We do believe, though, that to go be- 
yond these reductions could undermine 
the very heart of our military technology. 
The Senator from New Hampshire will 
later present to this body, in as great de- 
tail as may be requested, all of the ma- 
jor or medium-sized items in this part of 
the bill. 

GENERAL MISUNDERSTANDING OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. President, there is a widespread 
misconception of the research and de- 
velopment programs which I would like 
to clarify as much as possible. Too often 
the program, all $7 billion of it, is 
thought to be mostly for the pay of scien- 
tists and engineers who work with test 
tubes and computers primarily to ad- 
vance our technology. This is not so. 

Of the $7 billion recommended by the 
committee, only 5 percent, or $0.4 billion 
goes to basic research. The major part 
of the program, involving the engineer- 
ing and operational development pro- 
grams totals $3.7 billion which amounts 
to more than 50 percent of the entire 
program. These programs provide for the 
production of development models of 
complete weapon systems such as the 
new F-14 plane for the Navy and the new 
F-15 plane for the Air Force, both ad- 
vanced fighters, Minuteman ballistic mis- 
siles, and the Navy Poseidon, that are 
tested and followed later by procurement 
for the operating forces. 

Everything, all the costs, are labeled 
Research and Development until the ac- 
tual procurement of a weapon starts, but 
it is certainly an error to think of any- 
thing like a major part of those sums 
going into the basic research account. 

Another large segment of the program, 
$1.2 billion or 15 percent, pays for the 
operation, management, and mainte- 
nance of the Defense research, develop- 
ment, and test organization. This in- 
cludes some 88,000 civilian scientific, 
engineering, technical, administrative, 
and maintenance personnel who man 
the 130 Government-owned installations 
supported by this program, 

That is a vast:undertaking, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the actual testing and evaluation, 
testing- over and over again our vast 
weapons system for the air, for the sea, 
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for under the sea, and for ground weap- 
ons of all kinds. One of our outstanding 
installations of that kind is Edwards Air 
Force Base, in California. There we have 
a number of test pilots who carry on 
every kind of conceivable testing and 
evaluation of these weapons before they 
are put into procurement, Then, as we 
have to make add-ons and modifications, 
they continue to test the weapons. It is 
an amazing experience to be taken 
through there and to be shown what a 
complete setup we have, and one is con- 
vinced of its necessity. 

Another 32,000 military personnel who 
work at these activities are paid from an- 
other appropriation. 

The remaining $1.8 billion provides for 
the exploratory development and ad- 
vanced development work that bridges 
the gap between the knowledge gleaned 
from basic research and translates it into 
hardware that is brought together to 
form our complex weapon systems. 
AUSTERITY OF THE AUTHORIZATION RECOM- 

MENDED BY THE COMMITTEE 

The committee recommendation is the 
lowest amount since fiscal year 1966, 
which was $6.7 billion. If inflation is 
taken into account, and the content of 
the program is put on a comparable basis, 
it is the lowest amount since fiscal year 
1960, when it was less than $5.5 billion. 
I want to make the point very clear, This 
is the most austere program, in total dol- 
lars, in the past 10 years. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr, SCOTT. I want to commend the 
Senator from Mississippi. I am aware of 
the purpose and general content of what 
he is discussing, and I should like to 
point out at this time a matter with 
which I am sure he will agree. 

I have checked certain figures; and, 
whereas the budget for defense needs in 
1962 was 48 percent and for human re- 
sources was 29 percent, and in 1968 the 
budget for defense was 44 percent and 
for human resources was 34 percent, now 
the human resources aspects of the bud- 
get have exceeded defense by 41 percent 
to 37 percent. 

The Senator, of course, is quite right in 
pointing out the austerity of the budget 
and the fact that almost all has been 
squeezed out that possibly could be 
squeezed out. I am very glad that the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services, the man most, com- 
petent to testify on these matters, is 
making a record as to the essential needs 
of the country. 

We hear a great deal about the re- 
ordering of priorities, which, when trans- 
lated; means, “I want what I can get 
for my particular crowd.” Only one pri- 
ority transcends all others, and that is 
‘the security and the defense of the 
United States—not merely this year but 
in this entire decade. Without protecting 
that No. 1 priority, no other priority will 
be around to enjoy. 

Does the Senator agree? 

Mr. STENNIS. I certainly do agree: I 
thank the Senator very much for his 
very timely remarks. 

I think that this is a very austere pro- 
gram, as the Senator has said; but every 
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major phase of it certainly should be 
fully explained and every Senator should 
have a chance to have it explained in 
such a way that it can be understood. 
We did not want to bring in any extra 
dollars. So this bill has been pursued 
very vigorously and very completely. I 
can say, on my own responsibility, that 
it is the most austere program in total 
dollars that we have had in the last 10 
years. 

Mr. SCOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is recognized gen- 
erally that when military forces are be- 
ing reduced and when military procure- 
ment is cut back, research and develop- 
ment takes on even greater importance. 
With fewer weapons and men, the qual- 
ity of our arms must be supreme to over- 
come the superior numbers of our 
enemies. A strong and viable research 
and development program provides the 
ability to react, albeit sometimes too 
slowly, to this need. Nevertheless, it is 
the considered opinion of the committee 
that the reductions which we have rec- 
ommended in the fact of the sober facts 
that I have stated before—severe finan- 
cial condition of the Federal Govern- 
ment, priority of domestic problems, and 
inflation—can be sustained without 
jeopardy to our present or future defense 
posture. This opinion was reached with 
a full awareness of the fact that the 
Soviet Union is devoting more effort to 
military-related research and develop- 
ment than is the United States. We will 
have to examine this imbalance care- 
fully in considering future budgets. 

MAJOR PROGRAMS INCLUDED IN THE BILL 


The authorization which the commit- 
tee recommends will provide for a lower 
basic research program than in fiscal 
years 1969 and 1970. This is consistent 
with a shift in emphasis from defense to 
nondefense agencies, which has been 
recognized in the committee report. It 
supports the continued development of 
such important weapon systems as the 
F-14—$324 million—and F-—15A—$370 
million—advanced fighters, the S-3A 
antisubmarine warfare aircraft—$208 
million—Safeguard—$365 million—B-1 
advanced bomber—$50 million—Minute- 
man—$224 million—and Poseidon—$123 
million. It provides also for initiation of 
development of the A-X close air sup- 
Port aircraft—$27.9 million. 

SOME OF THE MAJOR PROGRAMS REDUCED BY THE 
COMMITTEE 

The major reductions recommended 
by the Committee include such programs 
as the B-1 advanced bomber—from $100 
to $50 million—the Subsonic Cruise 
Armed Decoy, called SCAD—from $33.6 
million to “‘0”—the Short Range Air-to- 
Air Missile—from $37.2 million to $8.0 
million—and the Cheyenne helicopter— 
from $17.6 million to “0”. 

SOVIET RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 
EXCEEDS THAT OF UNITED STATES 

We must recognize that there are cer- 
tain risks which we must assume in re- 
ducing the research and development 
program. There is the ominous picture 
of a constantly increasing Soviet re- 
search and development program. Dur- 
ing the past few years, total Soviet R. 
& D: has been growing by about 10 per- 
cent per year while ours has essentially 
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leveled off. The comparison is even more 
dramatic for R. & D. devoted to military, 
atomic energy, and space. For example, 
during the 1960’s the Soviet military R. 
& D, increased by about 60 percent while 
US. military R. & D. increased by rough- 
ly 30 percent. In absolute dollars, esti- 
mates for 1970 show the Soviets ahead 
of the U.S. by more than 20 percent. 
The simple fact is that we have been 
overtaken by the Soviets in total R. & D. 
effort expended for military, atomic en- 
ergy, and space; and the gap appears to 
be widening. This situation cannot be 
tolerated for long, since our technologi- 
cal superiority is in danger. As I have 
stated before, we will have to watch this 
item very closely in the future. 

I have been at this long enough not 
to be frightened by some new story about 
what the Soviets may be doing or what 
they are planning to do. We have certain 
ideas about what their capacity is and 
what they are doing, and it would be the 
height of folly if we did not weigh those 
the best we could and make certain that 
we are on the alert. 

With respect to the research and de- 
velopment program, I hope Senators are 
close enough to it to realize that even 
though we might spend $100 million on 
a weapon that did not develop, that is 
not lost money, it is not waste, and cer- 
tainly it does not mean that it was even 
in calculation. That has to be charged 
to the profit and loss of experimentation, 
the concept of finding out what will 
work; and you will always go forward 
knowing what will work when you find 
out that certain things will not work. 
That costs money, also, as Thomas A, 
Edison learned when he was trying to 
perfect the first incandescent lamp. So 
even though we have prospective weap- 
ons that do not work out, at the same 
time much is learned and much good 
comes from experiments we have made. 

My purpose in making this short 
speech today on research and develop- 
ment is to touch upon some of the high- 
lights and to give some idea of the per- 
centage of this large sum of money that 
goes for actual basic research, how much 
for engineering, how much for the devel- 
opment of the pilot models, as they might 
be called, and how much for the actual 
testing, which is a tremendous part of 
putting any weapon in the field. 

CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the committee believes 
that its recommendation will provide an 
austere level of funds to support only the 
most essential research and development 
programs. Measured against a rigid time 
frame, which averages about 7 years 
from the initiation of development to the 
delivery of fully tested weapon systems 
in quantity for operational use, the need 
for an adequate level of funds to insure 
a stable program each year cannot be 
argued. If significant changes occur in 
the annual authorization for research 
and development, the disruption of major 
development programs would be extreme- 
ly costly, and result in undue program 
delays. The order of national priorities 
and the serious economic outlook de- 
mand the utmost prudence in the selec- 
tion of those programs and weapons sys- 
tems which offer the greatest promise 
for improving our future military capa- 
bility. 
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Mr. President, as a final thought, I 
would emphasize that the heavy burden 
of examining the entire research and de- 
velopment program of the Department 
of Defense has been borne by the Re- 
search and Development Subcommittee 
under the able chairmanship of Senator 
McIntyre. Senator MCINTYRE will cover 
the research and development program 
in great depth in a separate statement to 
be presented during the course of debate 
on the bill. The purpose of my remarks 
has been to summarize and cover some 
of the significant aspects of this program. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) will also be 
here to answer questions, as will other 
members of the subcommittee. They will 
be prepared to go into any of these pro- 
grams in depth. They have heard the 
testimony and have the facts taken from 
responsible witnesses to back up their 
conclusions and will be able to discuss 
the most difficult part of the bill. 

We must make some allowances in 
there for experiments, as I said before, 
which do not always turn out. We have 
also got to make allowances for certain 
basic research which must go on all the 
time. 

People have asked me many questions, 
such as, “Here is a weapon that is 10 
years old. Why do you spend so much 
money to continue research and devel- 
opment on it?” 

Because, there is continuous, progres- 
sive development to any weapon which 
lasts for any length of time and if we 
do not bring it up to date and add on 
the newest developments, provided the 
weapon can take it, it quickly becomes 
obsolete. 

I refer to the F-4 Phantom jet, 
which has proven to be one of the finest 
airplanes and the most useful airplanes 
the Air Force and the Navy have ever 
used. They are delighted to have it. 
I believe that the first one came off 
the assembly line about 12 years ago 
and is still one of the workhorses for 
the Air Force and Navy. It is a plane 
which has been kept up to date and on 
which a small research and develop- 
ment program is still being carried on 
up until now. 

The same is true with the Polaris 
submarine. A number of these are be- 
ing converted to the Poseidon program 
which will carry the new missile. 

I can give a simpler illustration. I 
remember from childhood that the Rem- 
ington Arms Co. made shotguns. So did 
the Winchester people. They kept experi- 
menting, experimenting, and improving. 
I believe that Winchester sold out and is 
not known by that name any more; but 
I am fortunate enough to possess one of 
the modern Remington automatics. We 
are all indebted to the research and de- 
velopment carried on by private enter- 
prise in the relatively simple development 
of that weapon. 

Other illustrations can be made of the 
Ford Motor Co., General Motors, Chrys- 
ler, and other corporations with their 
tremendous research and development 
programs which go on all the time. 
They cost a great deal of money. 

In the case of this one department of 
Government, research and development 
does cost a great deal of money, but 
if we had to hire a company to do all 
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of this for us and we had to bear the 
cost of creating such an organization, 
and so forth, it would cost us, in this 
instance, even more. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Under the previous order, the 
Senate will now proceed to the transac- 
tion of routine morning business. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

Re: bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Sen- 
ate the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


REPORT ON PROPOSED ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 
FACILITIES 

A letter from the Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Installations and Hous- 
ing), transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on the location, nature, and estimated cost 
of certain facilities projects proposed to be 
undertaken for the Army National Guard 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 
REPORT OF SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

A letter from the Administrator, Small 
Business Administration, reporting, pursuant 
to law, on the disbursements made to small 
business firms, dated July 20, 1970; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON SERVICES TO FAMILIES RECEIVING 
AID To FAMILIES WITH DEPENDENT CHIL- 
DREN 
A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 

cation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on services to families receiy- 
ing aid to families with dependent children, 
dated July, 1970 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Finance. 

REPORT ON CLOSED Basin Division, San Luis 

VALLEY PROJECT, COLO. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report on the Closed Basin Division, San 
Luis Valley Project, Colo. (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

PROPOSED EXPLOSIVES CONTROL Act oF 1970 
A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to regulate the importation, manufacture, 
distribution, storage and possession of ex- 
plosives, blasting agents and detonators and 
for other purposes (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN): 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 20— 

RELATIVE TO TEACHERS’ 

“Whereas, The California Legislature passed 

teachers’ retirement bills in the 1967 Regular 
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Session and in the 1969 Regular Session. 
which were not enacted into law, to grant re- 
tirement credit for out-of-state service to the 
mobile teacher; and 

“Whereas, Approximately 50 percent of the 
California teachers have out-of-state service 
credit for which they will be penalized during 
their retirement years; and 

“Whereas, The retirement problems of the 
mobile teacher are long standing in Califor- 
nia as well as in other states; and 

“Whereas, The joint NEA-NCTR task force 
has presented a proposal to alleviate a sig- 
nificant long standing problem; and 

“Whereas, After due and careful considera- 
tion of the public interest, legislation has 
been introduced in Congress which provides 
for improvement of education by increasing 
the freedom of the nation’s teachers to 
change employment across state lines with- 
out substantial loss of retirement benefits, 
through establishing of a federal-state pro- 
gram allowing covered teachers at least 10 
years of credit for public teaching service not 
covered by the system; and 

“Whereas, This federal legislation provides 
that the federal government shall provide 40 
percent of the cost for funding, with the re- 
maining 60 percent to be shared by the state 
or local system, or both, and individual 
teacher; and provides an additional amount 
for administration; and 

“Whereas, The legislation has been referred 
to the Education and Labor Committee of the 
91st Congress for hearing and action; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respectfully 
memorializes the President and the Congress 
of the United States to support and enact 
legislation to provide for a federal-state pro- 
gram allowing covered teachers at least 10 
years of credit for public teaching service not 
covered by their present retirement system; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States,” 

A resolution adopted by the Tamagusuku 
Village Assembly, Okinawa, praying for the 
removal of poison gas weapons from 
OKinawa; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) announced that on to- 
day, July 21, 1970, he signed the following 
enrolled bills, which has previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 

S.759. An act to declare that the United 
States holds in trust for the Washoe Tribe 
of Indians certain lands in Alpine County, 
California; 

8.1046. An act to protect consumers by 
providing a civil remedy for misrepresenta- 
tion of the quality of articles composed in 
whole or part of gold or silver and for other 
purposes; 

S. 1456. An act to amend section 8c(I) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reen- 
acted and amended by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Agreement Act of 1937 and subse- 
quent legislation, so as to permit marketing 
orders applicable to apples to provide for 
paid advertising; 

S. 3274. An act to implement the Conven- 
tion on the Recognition and Enforcement of 
Foreign Arbitral Awards; 

H.R. 14452. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of special policemen at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and for other purposes 
and 

H.R. 14453. An act to authorize the Pub- 
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lic Printer to grant time off as compensa- 
tion for overtime worked by certain employ- 
ees of the Government Printing Office, and 
for other purposes, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. YOUNG of Ohio: 

S. 4102. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to provide for an increase 
in the amount of the personal exemption; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. Younc of Ohio when 
he introduced the bill appear earlier in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STEVENS: 

S. 4103. A bill to amend the Act of March 
3, 1899, relating to penalties for wrongful 
deposit of certain refuse, injury to harbor 
improvements, and obstruction of navigable 
waters; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. STEVENS when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr, Brooke, Mr. GOODELL, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HoLLINGS, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY, Mr. PELL, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
SCHWEIKER) : 

S. 4104. A bill to amend the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966 to strengthen and improve 
the school breakfast program for children 
carried out under such act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javirs when he intro- 
duced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 4105. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to incur obliga- 
tions for construction grants under section 
8 of such act, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(The remarks of Mr. Magnuson when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself, Mr. 
Jackson, Mr. CRANSTON, Mr. HUGHES, 
Mr. KENNEDY, Mr. NELSON, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, and Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey) > 

S. 4106. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act in order to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Heslth Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare. 

(The remarks of Mr. Macnuson when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
ORD under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HRUSKA: 

S. 4107. A bill to regulate the importation, 
manufacture, distribution, storage, and pos- 
session of explosives, blasting agents, and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Hruska when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 4108. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to protect consumers against 
careless and erroneous billings; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. Proxmire when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4103—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
RELATING TO PENALTIES FOR 
OBSTRUCTION OF NAVIGABLE 


WATERS 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, I am in- 
troducing legislation today which will 
increase the penalties for violations of 
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the Refuse Act of 1899. This venerable 
law is an important part of the effort 
to halt abuse of the Nation’s waterways. 

Alaskans have witnessed the ineffec- 
tiveness of laws whose penalties are less 
than the value of the violation. Foreign 
fishermen have repeatedly penetrated 
American waters secure in the knowl- 
edge that fines imposed on them will be 
far less than the profits of their expedi- 
tions. 

The Refuse Act of 1899 penalizes a dif- 
ferent abuse of our waterways—chemical 
abuse. With a maximum penalty of 
$2,500, the act is ineffective against large- 
scale violators who find it profitable to 
break the law when the penalties are 
small. 

About 27,000 Alaskans participate in 
the commercial fishing industry. Thous- 
ands more enjoy Alaska’s coastline and 
inland waterways. Every Alaskan feels a 
strong commitment to keeping the Na- 
tion’s waters clean. With this bill the 
maximum penalty will be raised to 
$100,000, and repeated infractions will 
be treated as separate violations each 
day they continue. For those who care- 
lessly contaminate our waters, we must 
up the ante. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fan- 
NIN). The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The bill (S. 4103) to amend the act of 
March 3, 1899, relating to penalties for 
wrongful deposit of certain refuse, injury 
to harbor improvements, and obstruction 
of navigable waters; introduced by Mr. 
STEVENS, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Public Works. 


S. 4104 — INTRODUCTION OF THE 
SCHOOL BREAKFAST ACT OF 1970 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for myself 
and Senators McGovern, BRooKE, Goop- 
ELL, HART, HOLLINGS, KENNEDY, PELL, 
Scott, and SCHWEIKER, I introduce a bill 
ee “The School Breakfast Act of 
1970.” 

This bill would expand the school 
breakfast program by: 

First, establishing the same national 
eligibility standards for free and reduced 
price breakfasts as the Congress recently 
enacted for the school lunch program in 
H.R. 515—all children at poverty level 
would receive free or reduced-cost break- 
fasts. In addition, the bill also would re- 
quire that free or reduced-price break- 
fast be served to children from families 
eligible for financial assistance under 
Federal or State welfare programs; 

Second, making the program perma- 
nent—it is due to expire at the end of 
fiscal year 1971 unless the authority is 
extended; 

Third, directing all schools having a 
school lunch program to participate in 
the breakfast program after July 1, 1972, 
unless the Secretary determines that 
such participation is not possible or is 
not necessary to meet the nutritional 
needs of children in the school; 

Fourth, increasing the authorization in 
fiscal 1971 from the current $25 million 
to $100 million, and to $200 million in fis- 
cal year 1972, and such amounts as 
necessary for each succeeding fiscal year. 
Such an increase would provide a fund- 
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ing authorization to feed approximately 
2.2 million children by fiscal year 1971 
and 4 million by the end of fiscal year 
1972—at present only approximately 
450,000 children are receiving breakfasts 
and there are at least 6 million needy 
children in the United States; 

Fifth, empowering the Government to 
pay the full cost of breakfast programs 
in the neediest schools; 

Sixth, directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after consultation with the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, to utilize fortified and enriched 
foods in the breakfast program where 
necessary to meet known nutritional de- 
ficiencies of children. 

Seventh, requiring schools to report to 
State education agencies each month the 
average number of recipients of free and 
reduced-cost breakfasts during the im- 
mediately preceding month as well as 
provide twice a year estimates of the 
number of children eligible for free or re- 
duced-cost breakfasts; and require State 
education agencies to report to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture each month the 
average number of children who received 
free and reduced-cost breakfasts dur- 
ing the immediately preceding month in 
the State as well as require a statewide 
estimate twice a year of the number of 
children eligible for free or reduced-cost 
breakfasts—same reporting as in re- 
cently enacted school lunch bill, 
H.R. 515. 

Eighth, directing the Secretary of 
Agriculture, in consultation with the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, to conduct nutrition 
education programs utilizing mass media 
and audiovisual systems. 

The President recently signed into law 
Public Law 91-248 which greatly ex- 
pands the school lunch program and re- 
quires that all needy children shall re- 
ceive free or reduced-price lunches. This 
law will go a long way toward fulfilling 
the President’s commitment to feed 6.6 
million needy children free or reduced- 
price meals by the end of this year. 

However, I believe that we must not 
stop with expansion of the lunch pro- 
gram alone; we must continue with sig- 
nificant expansion of our school break- 
fast program, as well. A lunch alone is 
not sufficient for the poor child who in 
many instances has no breakfast at home 
and must go from dinner in the evening 
until lunch at school before he has a 
nourishing meal. This 18-hour timespan 
is unsatisfactory, even for an adult. 

We must not tell the hungry child he 
must wait until lunch. He cannot learn, 
cannot be responsive, and is often apa- 
thetic when he is hungry. Also, he may 
often be disruptive in the classroom and 
classified as a “problem child” when the 
only problem is an empty stomach. 

Therefore, I believe it is essential 
that both breakfast and lunch be pro- 
vided to needy children. Preliminary 
findings of studies currently being con- 
ducted at the Tulane University Medical 
School in New Orleans suggest that feed- 
ing both breakfast and lunch to children 
provides benefits and yields responsive- 
ness in the classroom to a significantly 
higher degree than does either meal 
alone. 
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It is my belief that just providing one 
meal to the needy child serves only as a 
“holding action” and only sustains him 
without any significant gains and im- 
provements. We cannot hope to correct 
any problems of nutritional deficiencies 
in children as pointed out so vividly in 
the National Nutrition Survey by pro- 
viding only a lunch—that is, only five 
meals a week instead of a possible and 
necessary 10. We must do all that we can 
to see that needy children get what is 
necessary to better their nutritional 
status and thereby improve their cap- 
ability as students and future citizens. 
We are only deluding ourselves if we 
continuously provide funds for education 
when malnutrition remains a constant 
impediment to the successful use of those 
funds for improving the education of 
poor children. We must concurrently pro- 
vide funds and programs to eliminate the 
crippling and devastating problem of 
hunger and malnutrition. This bill will 
go a long way toward meeting that ob- 
jective so that our most precious re- 
source—our children—will be guaranteed 
at least a firm nutritional foundation 
on which to make of themselves what- 
ever their ambition, character, and vision 
will allow. 

Mr. President, I feel that expansion of 
the school breakfast program is the next 
essential step in the fight against hun- 
ger in America which has seen so many 
advances during the past year. 

I see the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) in the 
Chamber. As chairman of the Select 
Committee on Nutriton and Human 
Needs, on which I serve as the ranking 
minority member, he is to be commended 
for his many outstanding efforts to elim- 
inate hunger from our Nation and I am 
pleased that he is a cosponsor of this 
bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the bill printed in the 
Recorp and I hope very much that it 
will have early sympathetic considera- 
tion by the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Fannin). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4104) to amend the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 to strengthen and 
improve the school breakfast program 
for children carried out under such act, 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. Javits (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4104 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “School Breakfast 
Act of 1970”. 

SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 

Sec. 2. Section 4 of the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966 is amended to read as follows: 
“SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM AUTHORIZATIONS 

“Sec. 4. (a) There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, $100,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972, $200,000,000; and such 
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sums as May be necessary in each succeed- 
ing fiscal year to enable schools to initiate, 
maintain, or expand nonprofit breakfast pro- 
grams for school children. 


“APPORTIONMENT TO STATES 


“(b) The Secretary shall apportion the 
funds appropriated pursuant to this sec- 
tion for any fiscal year in accordance with 
the apportionment formula contained in sec- 
tion 11 of the National School Lunch Act, 
as amended. 


“STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


“(c) Funds apportioned and paid to any 
State for the purpose of this section shall 
be disbursed by the State educational agency 
to schools selected by it to assist such schools 
in financing all or part of the operating costs 
of the school breakfast program in such 
schools, including the cost of obtaining, pre- 
paring, and serving food. The amounts of 
funds that each school shall from time to 
time receive shall be based on the need of 
the school for assistance in meeting the re- 
quirements of subsection (d) concerning the 
service of breakfasts to children unable to 
pay the full cost of such breakfasts. In se- 
lecting schools for participation in the pro- 
gram, the State educational agency shall give 
first consideration to those schools with high 
numbers of children from low-income fami- 
lies and to those schools to which a sub- 
stantial proportion of the children enrolled 
must travel long distances dally. 


“NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

“(d) Breakfasts served by schools par- 
ticipating in the school breakfast program 
under this section shall consist of a com- 
bination of foods and shall meet minimum 
nutritional requirements prescribed by the 
Secretary, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, on 
the basis of tested nutritional research. Such 
breakfasts shall also include such enriched 
and fortified foods as the Secretary deter- 
mines, after consultation with the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, appropri- 
ate to meet known nutritional deficiencies of 
the children receiving such breakfasts, with- 
out regard to whether such foods are in sur- 
plus supply. Such breakfasts shall be served 
without cost or at a reduced cost only to 
children who are determined by local school 
authorities to be unable to pay the full costs 
of the breakfast. Such determination shall be 
made by local school authorities in accord- 
ance with a publicly announced policy and 
plan applied equitably on the basis of criteria 
which, as a minimum, shall include the level 
of family income, including welfare grants 
the number in the family unit, and the num- 
ber of children in the family unit attending 
school or service institutions; but by January 
1, 1971, any child who is a member of a 
household which either (1) has an annual 
income not above the applicable family size 
income level set forth in the income poverty 
guidelines, or (2) is eligible for financial as- 
sistance under a Federal or State public wel- 
fare assistance program shall be served meals 
free or at a reduced cost. The income poverty 
guidelines to be used for any fiscal year shall 
be those prescribed by the Secretary as of 
July 1 of such year. In providing meals free 
or at reduced cost to needy children, first 
priority shall be given to providing free meals 
to the neediest children, Determination with 
respect to the annual income of any house- 
hold shall be made solely on the basis of an 
affidavit executed in such form as the Secre- 
tary may prescribe by an adult member of 
such household. 

“NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

“(e) The withholding of funds for and 
disbursement to nonprofit private schools 
will be effected in accordance with section 
10 of the National School Lunch Act, as 
amended, exclusive of the matching provi- 
sions thereof. 
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“BREAKFAST PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 

“(f) After July 1, 1972, any school partici- 
pating in the school lunch program under 
the National School Lunch Act shall be re- 
quired to participate in the school breakfast 
program provided for under this Act unless 
the Secretary determines that the participa- 
tion of such school in the school breakfast 
program is not possible or is not necessary 
in order to meet the nutritional needs of the 
children attending such school. 

“REPORTS 

“(g) (1) Each school participating in the 
school breakfast program under this Act shall 
report each month to its State educational 
agency the average number of children in the 
school who received free breakfasts and the 
average number of children who received re- 
duced price breakfasts during the immedi- 
ately preceding month. Each participating 
school shall provide an estimate, as of Octo- 
ber 1 and March 1 of each year, of the number 
of children who are eligible for a free or 
reduced price breakfast. 

“(2) The State educational agency of each 
State shall report to the Secretary each 
month the average number of children in the 
State who received free breakfasts and the 
average number of children in the State who 
received reduced price breakfasts during the 
immediately preceding month. Each State 
educational agency shall provide an estimate 
as of October 1 and March 1 of each year, 
of the number of children who are eligible 
for a free or reduced price breakfast." 

NUTRITION EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture, in con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
shall conduct programs of nutrition educa- 
tion by mass media and audio visual systems. 
There is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
for the conduct of such program $2,500,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1971, and such 
amounts as may be necesary for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year. 


S. 4105—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO AMEND THE FEDERAL WATER 
POLLUTION CONTROL ACT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr, President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act. 

This year, Congress is considering the 
most far-reaching amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
since the Water Quality Act of 1965 and 
the Clean Water Restoration Act of 1966. 
On April 28, I appeared before the Sub- 
committee on Air and Water Pollution 
and described the progress that Metro- 
politan Seattle has been able to make in 
improving water quality. The results from 
a plan approved in 1958 have been 
dramatic, but Seattle, like every other 
major metropolitan area in this coun- 
try, has a long, long way to go to achieve 
and maintain consistently high water 
quality standards. To achieve this goal a 
number of significant improvements will 
have to be made in the statutory base 
underlying our water pollution control 
programs. Among these will be “contract 
authority” or some similar precommit- 
ment technique which will permit and 
encourage planning for the use of funds 
over a period of several years. This will 
provide a much sounder and more effi- 
cient approach for our metropolitan 
areas. There will have to be, also, more 
money. Fiscal 1971 is the last year of the 
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5-year program approved by Congress in 
1966 and an appropriation of $1.25 bil- 
lion is authorized. The full authorized 
amount must be appropriated and at the 
same time we must legislatively lay new 
goals for the next several years. 

The first section of the bill introduced 
today is the authorization section for 
funding of the Federal assistance for the 
construction of municipal waste treat- 
ment facilities. The range of proposals 
pending before the subcommittee at the 
moment is from the administration’s 4- 
year $1 billion program—for a total of $4 
billion in Federal funds—to Senator 
Muskie’s proposal in S. 3687 for a 5- 
year $2.5 billion program—for a total of 
$12.5 billion in Federal funds. Last year 
the Senate voted to appropriate $1 bil- 
lion for waste treatment facilities. This 
figure finally had to be compromised with 
the House at $800 million. 

This year, fiscal 1971, an appropriation 
of $1.25 billion is authorized. It is clear 
to me, and I think to each one of us who 
has followed the fight against pollution 
that we must appropriate the full $1.25 
billion. At the same time, in all future 
years we must meet, if not exceed, $1.25 
billion annually. It is my judgment that 
Senator Muskie’s proposed figure of $2.5 
billion is realistic, but I left the figure 
open in my proposal so that I would have 
a@ chance to more carefully review other 
alternatives that will be before the com- 
mittee and which will be presented 
shortly to the Senate. 

My testimony on April 28 before the 
subcommittee was also for the purpose 
of introducing Mr. C. V. “Tom” Gibbs, 
executive director of the municipality of 
Metropolitan Seattle and chairman of 
the Steering Committee of the Associa- 
tion of Metropolitan Sewerage Agen- 
cies—AMSA. Mr. Gibbs’ very excellent 
statement proposed two major changes 
in the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act. 

The first of these is an amendment to 
subsection (f) of section 8 of the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. It would 
authorize a special 20 percent incentive 
grant for new construction of pollution 
abatement works by any municipality 
which has built sewerage projects since 
1956 that qualified for Federal assistance 
at the time they were built but did not in 
fact receive the 30 percent Federal grant 
then authorized. The total of these in- 
centive grants for new construction 
would be limited to the total amount of 
Federal grants for which such munici- 
palities were short-changed over the pe- 
riod since 1956. 

There is, of course, something basically 
unfair about penalizing those commu- 
nities—for the most part large metro- 
politan areas requiring tremendous ex- 
penditures—which responded at an early 
stage to their local community needs and 
the concept underlying the Federal sup- 
porting program. Those communities did 
not receive the full Federal incentive 
grants due them under the program; this 
was not because of any failure on their 
part but, rather, because of the lack of 
full funding for the authorized program 
and the additional dollar ceiling imposed 
on all projects grants—an obvious dis- 
crimination against the major metro- 
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politan areas. Those cities which have, 
therefore, committed their resources and 
in effect mortgaged their bonding and 
financing ability for the future in order 
to initiate a program of water pollution 
control should, in my view, be given an 
opportunity to continue their efforts on 
the same scale available for those com- 
munities which did not respond and 
which did not take the initiative under 
the early Federal programs. Such a pro- 
vision would not be supportable—and it 
certainly would not be incorporated in 
the bill that I introduce today—if the 
proposed incentive grants were to be 
paid into the general funds of the com- 
munity. But, under the amendment that 
I proposed, the incentive grants would 
redress the discrimination and the past 
failure to fund the program adequately 
for facilitating the future construction 
of authorized facilities. Under the pro- 
posed amendment, the supplemental 
grant could not exceed 20 percent of any 
new project. 

Cutoff dates always create difficulties; 
but where, as here, participants in a Fed- 
eral program have been discriminated 
against through no fault of their own, I 
think it is imperative that we find a fair, 
equitable, and constructive way of re- 
dressing the situation. The amendment 
suggested by the Association of Metro- 
te ERRAR Agencies and incorpo- 

my r 
of dntne ee provides a proper way 

The second change is an amendment 
to subsection (c) of section 23 and would 
permit Federal funding of projects di- 
rected toward the solution of the com- 
bined sewer problem. Large cities will 
only be able to deal effectively with the 
problem of raw sewage overflows if they 
can either separate the combined flows of 
Sanitary and storm sewers so that all of 
the sanitary sewage can flow to treat- 
ment plants, or provide for storage of 
heavy combined sewer flows during rain 
storms which can then be spread out for 
orderly delivery to disposal plants. 

Recent research by AMSA indicates 
that 27 large metropolitan complexes— 
most of which exceed 500,000 in popula- 
tion—in the United States need almost 
$11.7 billion in the next 10 years for 
waste treatment works alone. These same 
27 metropolitan areas serve 32 percent of 
the Nation’s sewered population and 
have performed 24 percent of the Na- 
tion’s pollution control work. Unfortu- 
nately, as of last September they had re- 
ceived only 6 percent of the Federal 
funds distributed for that type of work. 
Another fact included in the AMSA 
Statement is that from 1956 to 1969, 
municipalities of over 250,000 popula- 
tion, which contain more than 35 percent 
of the sewered population of the United 
States, received less than 8 percent of all 
Federal grant dollars for waste treat- 
ment. During the same period, cities 
under 50,000 population, with less than 
35 percent of the sewered population of 
the United States, received more than 70 
percent of all Federal waste treatment 
dollars. It is clear that a game of catch- 
up has to be played by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to enable large metropolitan 
areas to clean up some of the Nation’s 
dirtiest waters. The bill introduced to- 
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day, along with prompt funding and wise 
administration, will go a long way toward 
effective corrective action. 

Finally, Mr. President, a word about 
two important matters which are cur- 
rently being considered by the Depart- 
ment of Interior, Federal Water Quality 
Administration, and the Subcommittee 
on Air and Water Pollution. Mr. Gibbs, 
on behalf of AMSA, testified in support 
of river basin planning and a charge to 
waste dischargers for the cost of pollu- 
tion abatement. These are important 
concepts and one which I hope the com- 
mittee and the Senate will be able to 
give the administration guidance on 
handling. It is my judgment that a pay- 
ment in proportion to pollution would 
rationalize our pricing structure and im- 
prove the efficiency of many operations. 
Sewer service charges, it seems to me, 
can make two major contributions: First, 
sewerage charges are capable of raising 
substantial funds; and, second, sewerage 
charges based on the volume of waste 
delivered will discourage the amount of 
waste production. 

The concept of river basin planning 
integrates pollution control and abate- 
ment plans into a much broader per- 
spective and will help identify priorities 
and include such necessary dimensions 
as the political, social, and economic re- 
alities of a broader area. 

S. 3687, introduced by Senator Mus- 
KIE and four of his colleagues from the 
subconimittee, establishes an incentive 
program which will encourage the de- 
velopment of river basin planning and 
the utilization of user charges. This is 
an appropriate means of achieving these 
goals. 

Mr. President, AMSA’s testimony helps 
redirect much of our energies and re- 
sources to the major metropolitan areas, 
which is where the problem of water 
quality really has to be fought and won. 
It is my privilege to have worked with 
them in developing this legislative pro- 
gram and to introduce it today. I urge 
all my colleagues to consider this meas- 
ure carefully and specifically urge the 
Public Works Committee to include in 
its overall program the two major pro- 
posals envisioned by this measure. 

One final word: Senator MUSKIE, Sen- 
ator Cooper, and their colleagues on the 
Air and Water Pollution Subcommittee 
are to be congratulated on the compre- 
hensive and thorough job they are do- 
ing. Controlling water pollution and im- 
proving water quality involves difficult 
decisions based on complex and some- 
times conflicting values. It takes time 
and extensive homework to sort through 
the facts, issues, and priorities involved 
in achieving high water quality. The sub- 
committee has given this kind of time 
and done this kind of work and deserves 
the gratitude of all of us. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4105) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in or- 
der to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to incur obligations for con- 
struction grants under section 8 of such 
act, and for other purposes, introduced 
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by Mr. MaGcnuson, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Public Works. 


S. 4106—INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS 
ACT OF 1970 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, my 
distinguished junior colleague from the 
State of Washington (Mr. Jackson) and 
I introduce today the National Health 
Service Corps Act of 1970, on behalf of 
ourselves, the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr, HucuHes), the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), 
and the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WittraMs). Companion legislation is be- 
ing introduced simultaneously in the 
House of Representatives by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Rocrers) and sev- 
eral cosponsors, including the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. ADAMS). 

This legislation will establish a Na- 
tional Health Service Corps within the 
Public Health Service, in order to im- 
prove the delivery of health services to 
areas of urban and rural poverty where 
health services are now inadequate. The 
Corps will be comprised of selected com- 
missioned officers of the Public Health 
Service and of other health professionals 
under civil service. Supervision of the 
Corps’ activity will be provided by a Di- 
rector, to be nominated by the President 
with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. Assisting the Director will be a Na- 
tional Advisory Council of 12 members. 
Council members will include Federal 
health officials, private citizens, members 
of the Corps itself, and recipients of 
health services provided by the Corps. A 
complete analysis of the structure and 
functions of the Corps will appear later 
in my remarks. 

Mr. President, the National Health 
Service Corps Act is an important piece 
of legislation for many reasons. In offer- 
ing it, Senator Jackson and I have three 
basic purposes in mind. First, we want 
to increase the quantity and quality of 
health services in those areas of the 
country, and among those segments of 
the population, that need such services 
the most. Second, we want to revitalize 
the Public Health Service generally and 
the commissioned corps specifically by 
providing them with a mission to match 
their proud tradition. Finally, we hope 
in offering the National Health Service 
Corps Act to provide a framework with- 
in which the idealism and social com- 
mitment of our young health profes- 
sionals and medical school students can 
be put to work, serving the most dis- 
advantaged people in the Nation. 

In introducing this legislation, I will 
comment individually on these three 
purposes, and then proceed to an an- 
alysis of the legislation itself. 

I. THE DISTRIBUTION OF MEDICAL MANPOWER 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, anyone who is even re- 
motely familiar with health care pro- 
grams and services here in the United 
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States recognizes that we are in the 
midst of a severe manpower shortage in 
the health professions. The first aspect 
of this manpower shortage is an absolute 
shortage in the number of trained doc- 
tors, dentists, nurses, and other health 
professionals. The Appropriations Sub- 
committee on the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, of 
which I am chairman, has listened to the 
staggering statistics of this absolute 
shortage during our hearings over the 
past month. The subcommittee, the full 
Appropriations Committee, and the Sen- 
ate as a whole will act, I hope, to pro- 
vide a level of funding for the current 
fiscal year that will help to alleviate this 
shortage. 

But the manpower shortage among 
health professionals has another facet, 
one that cannot be solved simply by in- 
creasing our appropriations for existing 
programs. This second facet involves the 
maldistribution of the health profession- 
als that we do have. Physicians, dentists, 
and all other forms of medical personnel 
simply are not distributed in relation to 
the health needs of the United States. 
And so, while the Nation as a whole faces 
a doctor shortage, the shortages in areas 
of urban and rural poverty are particu- 
larly acute. 

It is virtually impossible for poor com- 
munities to attract and retain sufficient 
health professionals to meet even their 
most basic health needs. Senator JACKSON 
and I have seen this over and over again 
in our home State of Washington, where 
isolated rural communities and the core 
areas of our larger cities simply do not 
receive a level of health care that most 
middle-class individuals would consider 
adequate. The causes of this maldistribu- 
tion are no mystery—poorer communities 
have few attractive features for a young 
doctor or dentist with a family to raise— 
yet the consequences of inadequate 
health care in these communities are 
physically, socially, and economically 
crippling to our poorer citizens, and 
shameful for our Nation as a whole. 

Many health problems that would ap- 
pear routine or even trivial in more aflu- 
ent communities become serious or near- 
fatal in those areas where access to 
health care is severely restricted. The 
diseases of poverty—high infant mortal- 
ity, short life expectancies, malnutrition, 
anemia, and so on—are exacerbated 
greatly when they go untreated, and con- 
tribute substantially to the vicious circle 
of poverty and low economic produc- 
tivity. 

The National Health Service Corps will 
not eliminate these diseases, nor will it 
solve completely the massive problem of 
maldistribution in the health professions. 
At the level of funding provided in this 
act—about $5 million—fewer than a 
dozen communities across the Nation 
will receive care from Corps members. 
But this pilot project phase, if it proves 
successful in more adequately meeting 
the health needs of the poor, can be ex- 
panded easily simply by increasing the 
authorization provided in this act and 
the appropriations to match. 

What the Corps will do is provide sub- 
stantial infusions of medical manpower 
in areas with ongoing federally funded 
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health care programs. In some instances, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare may choose to deploy Corps per- 
sonnel in areas without existing health 
care programs, and authority is provided 
in the act to meet this eventuality. At this 
stage, however, and at this level of fund- 
ing, the purpose of the act will be to 
demonstrate that the health care needs 
of the poor can be substantially met 
through a redistribution of health man- 
power. 

A long-range solution to the maldis- 
tribution of health professionals will re- 
quire more than a Federal program of 
this type, of course, and it is our hope in 
offering this legislation that doctors, den- 
tists, nurses, and other health profes- 
sionals who serve in the Corps will wish 
to continue practicing in poverty areas 
after their tour of duty with the Corps 
has been completed. One of the factors 
to be taken into account in assigning 
Corps members, in fact, will be the pros- 
pects for continued service to the com- 
munity after completion of the 25 to 50 
month term of service in the Corps. 

The National Health Service Corps 
thus will help meet the problem of mal- 
distribution of health professionals in 
two ways: First, it will provide an infu- 
sion of health personnel into Federal 
health care programs in physician-defi- 
cient areas, and second, it will provide a 
program whereby health professionals 
can serve for a time in poverty areas and 
determine whether or not continued serv- 
ice in such areas would be worthwhile as 
a career. 

II. REVITALIZING THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
AND THE COMMISSIONED OFFICER CORPS 
The National Health Service Corps 

established in this act is to be set up 
within the Public Health Service. The 
health professionals in the Corps will be 
drawn primarily from the commissioned 
officer corps of the Public Health Serv- 
ice. These two facts make the Corps, even 
at this pilot project level of funding, an 
extremely significant development for 
both the Public Health Service and the 
commissioned corps. 

The Public Health Service and the 
commissioned corps have a long and 
proud tradition. Founded in 1873—for the 
purpose of protecting our seaports from 
importation of communicable disease— 
they have undergone many protean 
changes during their century of exist- 
ence. The Public Health Service and the 
commissioned corps currently do not pro- 
vide direct health services except to 
special population groups—American 
Indians, merchant seamen and the Coast 
Guard, and Federal prisoners. These pro- 
grams are worthy ones, but being limited 
to such programs makes the direct health 
care services of the Public Health Service 
relatively minor in comparison with the 
other health care programs in which the 
Federal Government has become 
involved. 

Technically, of course, the Public 
Health Service and the Surgeon General 
are charged with the responsibility for 
administering the National Institutes of 
Health—NIH—the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration—FDA—and the Environ- 
mental Health Service—EHS. I use the 
word “technically” because the de facto 
control of these organizations, insofar as 
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there is centralized control and direction 
of their activities, lies with the Assistant 
Secretary of HEW for Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs. As a result, there is a great 
deal of confusion about what the 
Public Health Service is, what it is do- 
ing, what it could be doing, and why it 
continues in existence at all. 

These doubts surrounding the role and 
functions of the Public Health Service 
have contributed substantially to a low- 
ering of morale within the commissioned 
corps. Proposals have been made, from 
time to time, to abolish the commissioned 
corps entirely or to transfer its functions 
to other, more logical, agencies. At the 
present time, most commissioned corps 
members who do not work in the direct 
health services programs for Indians, 
seamen or prisoners spend their tour of 
duty in the corps performing research 
or administrative tasks. This conflicts 
with the desire of many commissioned 
officers to be active in providing health 
care commensurate with their training 
and interests. 

The sponsors of this legislation do not 
believe that the commissioned corps and 
the Public Health Service should be al- 
lowed to wither on the vine. Neither do 
we feel that we can afford to wait until 
one study after another is undertaken 
to determine the future of the com- 
missioned corps and the PHS. We feel, 
rather, that the commissioned corps and 
the PHS should be rejuvenated by assum- 
ing new responsibilities in keeping with 
their abilities and their proud traditions. 

There is a unique camaraderie and 
feeling of mission among the commis- 
sioned corps that sets it aside from regu- 
lar civil service. Even if this spirit is 
currently at a low ebb, there is ample 
reason—and more than ample need—to 
energize the commissioned corps and the 
PHS once again and to take advantage of 
these unique characteristics. This spirit 
should be redirected toward meeting the 
most challenging health problems of this 
Nation, not dissipated during this period 
of great social need. 

The National Health Service Corps 
will not displace the other functions of 
the PHS, nor will it absorb an inordi- 
nate number of PHS personnel, at least 
during this experimental phase. But it 
will provide an additional mission, that 
of providing health care directly to those 
segments of the population who need it 
most and who are being inadequately 
served today. This challenging new mis- 
sion can raise the morale of the com- 
missioned corps and the PHS at the same 
time it benefits the people of this Nation. 
Im. THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS AND 

THE “NEW” GENERATION OF HEALTH PROFES- 

SIONALS 

The National Health Service Corps has 
a third purpose, and that is the utilization 
of the idealism and social commitment 
that characterize so many of our young 
health professionals and medical school 
students. I have met and talked with 
literally dozens of these fine young men 
and women, as I know the other sponsors 
of this legislation have. Like so many 
other young adults with fine minds and 
excellent training, they are less than 
enthusiastic about the opportunities for 
social service within the established in- 
stitutions of their profession. They desire 
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instead to serve the poor, the hungry, 
and the needy who simply are not re- 
ceiving adequate health care today, and 
they are wiling to sacrifice more lucrative 
opportunities in order to perform this 
service. 

The National Health Service Corps will 
provide a framework within which these 
men and women can achieve the service 
to society that they seek. It is upon the 
social commitment of these young men 
and women, in fact, that we will be rely- 
ing to produce the personnel the Corps 
will need. Knowing that service in the 
Corps is an opportunity available to them 
should raise the morale of these health 
professionals during the time they are in 
their professional schools as well. 

Ultimately, if the Corps proves to be 
a successful concept in improving the 
delivery of health care, it is not too much 
to anticipate that the experiences of the 
Corps will be drawn upon in the evalua- 
tion and planning of both Government 
and nongovernmental health care pro- 
grams. In this sense, the young men and 
women who enter the Corps will know 
that their performance is important for 
the future of health care in the United 
States. The knowledge that they may 
be aiding in the redirection of Federal 
and private health efforts, combined with 
the satisfaction of actually serving those 
in greatest need, will be the prime re- 
ward for Corps members and the prime 
incentive for those who wish to serve in 
the Corps. 

IV. ANALYSIS OF SECTIONS OF THE NATIONAL 
HEALTH SERVICE CORPS ACT 

In drafting the National Health Serv- 
vice Corps Act, an attempt has been 
made to allow the Department of HEW 
some discretion and flexibility in ad- 
ministering the Corps. Passage of the act 
should provide the Department with an 
opportunity as well as a directive, and 
its experimental nature necessitates a 
somewhat broad piece of legislation. The 
reasoning behind some of the sections of 
the act may not be clear on first reading, 
so I would like to take this opportunity 
to clarify exactly what we had in mind 
in drafting the act. 

Section 399h establishes the Corps 
within the Public Health Service—for 
reasons outlined in part II of my re- 
marks—and defines the mission of the 
Corps, “to improve the delivery of health 
services to persons living in communi- 
ties or areas of the United States where 
health personnel, facilities, and services 
are inadequate to meet the health needs 
of the residents of such communities and 
areas.” The same section further states 
that priority shall be given to those ur- 
ban and rural areas where poverty con- 
ditions exist. As I explained above, pov- 
erty and physician deficiency tend to 
go hand in hand in such areas. 

Section 399i deals with the staffing of 
the Corps. As I noted earlier, the Corps 
will be composed of both commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service and 
other civil service personnel. All Corps 
members will serve for a period of 25 
months, with the option of extending 
their tours of duty for a period not to 
exceed another 25 months. The purpose 
of having a 25-month tour of duty is to 
allow a 1-month transition period within 
which incoming personnel can work with 
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outgoing personnel in order to facilitate 
a continuity in patient care and other 
duties. For those members of the Corps 
who wish to follow their tour of duty with 
more schooling, this section provides the 
right to petition for release from the 
Corps at the end of 24 months. The pur- 
pose of not allowing Corps members to 
serve more than 50 months is to provide 
an incentive to Corps personnel and to 
the agencies or communities within 
which they serve to find positions outside 
the Corps that will allow them to con- 
tinue serving the poor. Part of the pur- 
pose for the Corps itself, after all, is to 
encourage health professionals to locate 
permanently in areas with inadequate 
health care. We assume that a Corps 
member may serve in more than one 
community during a 50-month tour of 
duty, but that by the end of that period 
both the Corps member and a community 
within which he has served should be in 
a position to determine whether or not 
the individual is willing and able to un- 
dertake a long-range commitment toa 
needy community. 

Section 399j provides that the Director 

of the Corps shall be appointed by the 
President, subject to the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate. Establishing the 
Corps under a Director will give the 
Corps a stature similar to other Federal 
health agencies, and will serve to empha- 
size the importance that Congress at- 
taches to this program even in its pilot 
project phase. 
_ Section 399k establishes the manner 
in which Corps personnel may be utilized. 
Under part 1 of this section, Corps mem- 
bers may be used to supplement man- 
power in ongoing direct health care pro- 
grams of the Public Health Service, 
meaning all programs within the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Part 2 specifies that Corps person- 
nel may also be used in any direct health 
care program of other Government agen- 
cies, such as the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity’s programs or those of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, or direct health care pro- 
grams whose costs are underwritten by 
Federal funds. The practical effect of 
these two parts is to allow the Secretary 
to deploy Corps personnel to any direct 
health care program that is ongoing and 
funded, in whole or in part, from the 
Federal Treasury. 

Part 3 of section 399k authorizes the 
Secretary to utilize Corps personnel “in 
any other health care activity, in fur- 
therance of the purposes of this act.” 
The purpose of this part is to allow the 
establishment of health care programs 
where none presently exist, should this 
be something that the Director of the 
Corps and the Council feel to be of value. 
The applicability of this section would 
undoubtedly arise in rural areas where 
no federally funded program currently 
provides health services, yet where the 
Director and Council feel a pilot project 
would be useful. This part provides that 
the Secretary will establish some fee-for- 
service mechanism in the event a proj- 
ect is established under this part, such 
revenues as may be collected being used 
to partially defray the cost of the Corps 
operations. Under the other two parts of 
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this section, no fees will be collected by 
the Corps, as Corps members will be serv- 
ing in programs with fee mechanisms of 
their own. Insofar as the activities of 
Corps members under these two parts 
may contribute to more fees being paid 
into the program within which they are 
serving, such fees will continue to be 
paid into the general revenue of those 
programs. The purpose of the Corps is to 
provide health services, not to collect 
fees, but under each of these parts a 
built-in precaution exists against the 
diversion of fees that might otherwise 
go to private practitioners. 

Section 399 establishes the National 
Health Corps Advisory Council. The com- 
position of this 12-member Council is, in 
my opinion, one of the most exciting 
features of this legislation. Not only will 
the Council have three HEW officials and 
three private citizens, but it will also 
include three members of the Corps itself 
and three recipients of health care serv- 
ices provided by the Corps. This will 
insure the representation, at the highest 
level of decisionmaking, of both those 
individuals who serve in the Corps and 
those individuals who will be served by 
it. In addition, the Secretary conceivably 
might choose to appoint some or all of 
the private citizens from the ranks of the 
poor. As I will mention in a moment, this 
mechanism insures a double representa- 
tion of the poor, both on the Council and 
on the 314(b) planning agency whose 
recommendations will be taken into ac- 
count in assigning Corps personnel. 

Subsection (b) of section 399 provides 
that members of the Council shall serve 
for 3 years, shall be eligible for reap- 
pointment, and shall not be removed ex- 
cept for cause. 

Subsection (c) outlines the functions 
of the Council. These include the estab- 
lishment of guidelines with respect to 
utilization of the Corps, and the directive 
to advise and consult with the Director 
generally concerning the operation of 
the Corps. The Council may also assist 
the Surgeon General in the selection of 
Corps personnel, and will be responsible 
for approving all assignments of Corps 
personnel. 

Under this same subsection, the Coun- 
cil is assigned the responsibility of estab- 
lishing criteria to determine which areas 
or communities are to receive assistance 
from the Corps. In establishing such cri- 
teria, the act directs the Council to take 
into account at least five factors. The 
first of these factors is the community’s 
need for health services. The second is 
the willingness of the community—in- 
cluding the program within which the 
Corps will serve—to assist and cooperate 
with the Corps and its mission; this pro- 
vision will insure that administrative re- 
strictions—such as hospital visiting 
privileges—from various sources in the 
community will not impede the Corps’ 
operations. A third factor to be taken 
into account in establishing criteria for 
utilization of the Corps is the prospect 
for utilizing Corps personnel within a 
community after their tours of duty are 
complete. This is necessary to provide an 
incentive for the community, and the 
program within which the Corps member 
may serve, to facilitate the retention in 
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the community of those Corps personnel 
who may desire to continue serving the 
community following completion of their 
tour of duty. The knowledge that assign- 
ment of Corps personnel to the program 
and the community in the future may 
hinge in part on the postservice oppor- 
tunities provided for Corps personnel 
who have served the community in the 
past should encourage communities who 
desire Corps assistance to take positive 
steps toward finding permanent positions 
for Corps members. 

A fourth factor in establishing these 
guidelines will be the recommendations 
of the 314(b) comprehensive health plan- 
ning agency responsible for the area or 
community under consideration. These 
agencies not only have responsibility for 
the planning of health programs within 
their areas of jurisdiction, but through 
their heavy representation of poor peo- 
ple, insure that all health programs are 
consistent with the needs of those who 
are to receive services from them. 

Finally, the recommendations of all 
medical personnel in the community or 
area under consideration for assignment 
of Corps personnel will also be taken into 
account. This insures that private prac- 
tioners, State medical societies, and other 
relevant organizations and individuals 
will not be ignored in the making of de- 
cisions affecting utilization of the Corps. 

Section 399m (a) waives the manpow- 
er ceilings on both the commissioned 
corps and the Department of HEW, to 
the extent that the number of individ- 
uals in the Corps exceeds either of these 
ceilings. Section 399m (b) waives the 
restriction on the utilization of Public 
Health Service facilities and personnel 
for the provision of direct health care, 
provided the waiver is exercised only for 
Corps activities. This provision will allow 
the use of Public Health Service hospital 
facilities for pilot projects, if the Direc- 
tor and Council wish to do so. The sub- 
section also provides that the Corps may 
lease or purchase facilities in order to 
provide health care; this is to allow some 
flexibility in the event that the Council 
approves assignment of Corps personnel 
to a program or community whose facil- 
ities would be unable to accommodate 
the personnel assigned. 

Finally, section 399n authorizes the ap- 
propriation of $5,000,000 annually to car- 
ry out the purposes of this act. This sum 
might be spent to provide, for example, 
for 75 commissioned officers and 150 civil 
service personnel within the Corps—at 
a cost of $3.8 to $4 million—and for some 
minor leasing arrangement with respect 
to facilities and supplies. This sum is 
hardly sufficient to effect any sweeping 
changes in the health of our Nation's 
poor, but if spent judiciously, could pro- 
vide sufficient care in selected pilot proj- 
ect areas to allow some determination 
as to the feasibility and desirability of 
the National Health Service Corps con- 
cept. 

V. CONCLUSION 

The purposes of the National Health 
Service Corps, and the manner in which 
it will function, have now been described 
in some detail. Further explanations will 
be forthcoming from other sponsors of 
this legislation here and in the House of 
Representatives. 
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In closing, I wish to make an appeal for 
the objective and openminded consid- 
eration of this legislation both within 
Congress and beyond. At first reading, 
some individuals or groups may perceive 
in this legislation a threat to established 
institutions or a barrier to future innova- 
tions. Closer inspection of the bill and its 
provisions will reveal that nothing of the 
sort is intended or contained within it. 
The National Health Service Corps is, 
frankly, an experimental concept, and 
one that may lead to many different con- 
clusions about the nature of health care 
in the future. In and of itself, however, 
the National Health Service Corps is not 
incompatible with any current or po- 
tential national policy on the delivery of 
health care; it is not a threat to the man- 
power needs of the Department of De- 
fense; it will not hamper, nor be ham- 
pered by, abolition of the doctor draft or 
the introduction of national health in- 
surance. The National Health Service 
Corps is not an attempt to structure 
the health policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, nor need it be subjected to a 
public-against-private debate that in- 
evitably occurs whenever innovations in 
health care are suggested. Its only pur- 
pose is to serve the health needs of the 
poor, and to provide us with a body of 
knowledge from which we may find more 
effective ways to serve those needs on a 
major scale in the future. 

Let us not judge the Corps in advance. 
Let us create it, fund it, and observe its 
performance. Then let us draw our in- 
dependent conclusions about its value 
and what it tells us about the future. At 
the very worst, by creating the Corps 
and setting it in operation we will have 
provided some health care to those who 
need it most, and we will have demon- 
strated to the poor that we truly are con- 
cerned about improving their condition. 
And if the Corps should fare better than 
this—as I hope and believe it will—its 
creation will have been a major step in 
meeting the crisis in health care that we 
face as a Nation today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete text of the Na- 
tional Health Service Corps Act be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxe). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4106) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act in order to provide 
for the establishment of a National 
Health Service Corps, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson (for himself and other Sena- 
tors), was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 4106 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “National Health 
Service Corps Act of 1970". 

Sec. 2. Title ITI of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act is amended by adding at the end 
thereof a new part as follows: 
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“Part J—NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
CORPS; FUNCTIONS 


“Sec. 399h. (a) There is established in the 
Service a National Health Service Corps 
(hereinafter in this part referred to as the 
‘Corps’) which shall be under the direction 
and supervision of the Surgeon General. 

“(b) It shall be the function of the Corps 
to improve the delivery of health services to 
persons living in communities and areas of 
the United States where health personnel, 
facilities, and services are inadequate to meet 
the health needs of the residents of such 
communities and areas. Priority under this 
part shall be given to those urban and rural 
areas of the United States where poverty 
conditions exist and the health facilities are 
inadequate to meet the needs of the persons 
living in such areas. 

“STAFFING; TERM OF SERVICE 

“Sec. 3991. (a) The Surgeon General shall 
assign selected commissioned officers of the 
Service and such other personnel as may 
be necessary to staff the Corps and to carry 
out the functions of the Corps under this 
part. 

“(b) Commissioned officers of the Service 
in the Corps, and other Corps personnel shall 
be detailed for service in the Corps for a 
period of 25 months. An individual detailed 
to the Corps may voluntarily extend his serv- 
ice in the Corps for a period not to exceed 
an additional 25 months. An individual shall 
have the right to petition the Director (ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 399) of this part) 
for early release from service in the Corps at 
the end of 24 months of service therein. 


“DIRECTOR OF THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
SERVICE CORPS 
“Sec. 399). The Corps shall be headed by a 
Director who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. It shall be the responsibility of 
the Director to direct the operations of the 
Corps, subject to the supervision and con- 
trol of the Surgeon General. 


“AUTHORITY OF SECRETARY TO UTILIZE 
CORPS PERSONNEL 

“Sec. 899k. The Secretary is authorized, 
whenever he deems such action appropriate, 
to utilize commissioned officers of the Serv- 
ice and other personnel detailed to duty 
with the Corps to— 

“(1) perform services in connection with 
direct health care programs carried out by 
the Service; 

“(2) perform services in connection with 
any direct health care program carried out in 
whole or in part with the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare funds or the 
funds of any other department or agency 
of the Federal Government; or 

“(3) perform services in connection with 
any other health care activity, in further- 
ance of the purposes of this act. Should serv- 
ices provided under this subsection require 
the establishment of health care programs 
not otherwise authorized by law, the Secre- 
tary is authorized and directed to establish 
mechanisms whereby recipients of such serv- 
ices shall pay, to the extent practicable, for 
services received. Any funds collected in this 
manner shall be used to defray in part the 
operating expenses of the Corps. 


“NATIONAL HEALTH CORPS ADVISORY COUNCIL 


“Sec. 3991. (a) There is established a coun- 
cil to be known as the National Health Corps 
Advisory Council (hereinafter in this section 
referred to as the ‘Council’). The Council 
shall be composed of twelve members ap- 
pointed as follows: 

“(1) three members from the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, serving 
outside the Corps, to be appointed by the 
Secretary; 

“(2) three members appointed by the Sec- 
retary from private life; 
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“(3) three members detailed to duty with 
the Corps, at least two of whom shall. be 
commissioned officers of the Service, to be 
appointed by the Secretary; and 

““(4) three persons who have received more 
than minimal health care services from the 
Corps, to be appointed by the Secretary after 
the Corps has been in operation for a period 
of at least 120 days and to be appointed from 
geographically dispersed areas to the extent 
practicable, 

“(b) Members of the Council shall be ap- 
pointed for a term of three years and shall 
not be removed, except for cause. Members 
may be reappointed to the Council. 

“(c) It shall be the function of the 
Council— 

“(1) to establish guidelines with respect 
to how the Corps shall be utilized and to 
consult with and advise the Director gen- 
erally regarding the operation of the Corps; 

“(2) to assist the Surgeon General, at his 
request, in the selection of commissioned 
Officers of the Service and other personnel 
for assignment to the Corps, and to approve 
all assignments of Corps members; 

“(3) to establish criteria for determining 
which communities or areas will receive 
assistance from the Corps, taking into con- 
sideration— 

“(A) the need of any community or area 
for health services provided under this part; 

“(B) the willingness of the community 
or area and the appropriate governmental 
agencies therein to assist and cooperate with 
the Corps in providing effective health sery- 
ices to residents of the community or area; 

“(C) the prospects of the community or 
area for utilizing Corps personnel after their 
tour of duty with the Corps; 

“(D) the recommendations of any agency 
or organization which may be responsible 
for the development, under section 314(b), 
of a comprehensive plan covering all or any 
part of the area or community involved; and 

“(E) recommendations from the medical, 
dental, and other medical personnel of any 
community or area considered for assistance 
under this part. 

“MANPOWER LIMITATION SUSPENSION 


“Sec. 399m. (a) Commissioned officers of 
the Service detailed to service with the Corps 
and other personnel employed in the Corps 
shall not be included in determining any 
limitation on the number of personnel which 
may be employed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“(b) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, the Corps may, to the extent the 
Secretary determines such action to be fea- 
sible, utilize the facilities and personnel of 
hospitals and other health care facilities of 
the Service in providing health care to in- 
dividuals as authorized under this part, and 
to lease or purchase such other facilities as 
may be required to carry out the purposes 
of this act. 

“AUTHORIZATION FOR APPROPRIATIONS 

“Sec. 399n. There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $5,000,000 annually 
to carry out the provisions of this part, 
for the fiscal years of 1971, 1972, and 1973.” 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend my colleague from the State 
of Washington (Mr. Macnuson) for his 
explanation of the bill that he and I 
have jointly introduced today. 

We have worked closely on this Na- 
tional Health Service Corps concept for 
months. We have discussed our ideas 
with officials from the Department of 
HEW, members of the commissioned 
corps of the Public Health Service, sen- 
ior officers of the Service, doctors, and 
medical school students. We know from 
these discussions that there is support 
for our proposals. 
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More importantly, we know that there 
is a great need for our proposal—a need 
that is not being met today and a need 
that will not be met in the future unless 
action is taken. Senator MAGNUSON and 
I have seen this need, not merely in a 
mass of statistics, but face to face in our 
own State of Washington. From the 
small logging towns and the tiny Indian 
fishing communities to the crowded 
neighborhoods of our inner cities, we 
have seen the need for this legislation. 
Even in our relatively affluent State, we 
have seen vast areas with little or no 
health services available, and we have 
seen hundreds of our constituents 
wracked by malnutrition and the dis- 
eases of poverty. 

The poor and the isolated in our State 
are not unique in their need for health 
care; similar and even worse conditions 
exist in nearly every county in this Na- 
tion. In every corner of the land, poverty 
breeds ill health and ill health perpetu- 
ates poverty. Most Americans never see 
the diseases of poverty—malnutrition, 
anemia, high infant mortality, and low 
life expectancies—in their immediate 
communities, but this low visibility can- 
not obscure the statistical facts. 

Fifty percent of the poor children in 
America have never had a polio shot or 
any other form of vaccination to protect 
them against this dreaded disease. 

Two-thirds of our poor children have 
never seen a dentist during their life- 
time. 

At least half of the mothers who give 
birth in poor or isolated areas receive no 
prenatal care whatsoever. 

The statistics go on and on; so does 
the subculture of poverty in America and 
the ill health that attends it. Those who 
speak of the need to make the poor pro- 
ductive, of taking them off the welfare 
rolls and getting them on the payrolls, 
must realize that little or no progress can 
be made in this respect until the poor 
and the isolated are provided a decent 
standard of medical care. 

If a child’s growth is stunted, if he 
cannot stay awake in class or if he is 
constantly ill, he cannot be expected to 
get ahead in life, or even to keep up. If 
a grown man is crippled unnecessarily by 
a disease that could easily have been 
cured, he cannot earn an adequate living 
for his family. If a mother is overly sus- 
ceptible to illness, she cannot meet the 
demands of raising a family. To those 
without an adequate standard of health 
care, the promise of equal opportunity 
is a hollow one indeed. As President 
Nixon has said: 

Many of the problems of the poor are the 
product of ill health and many have serious 
medical consequences. We have already be- 
gun to develop new mechanisms for helping 
the poor pay medical costs, but now we must 
further improve our methods for delivering 
health services (to them) ... 


The National Health Service Corps is 
an experimental attempt to deliver those 
health services to the segment of our 
population that need health care most 
desperately. The Corps will not be op- 
erating on a huge scale, nor will it solve 
this health care distribution problem by 
itself. What the Corps will do is to pro- 
vide us with greater practical experience 
in meeting the health care needs of the 
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poor. It is on this experience that we will 

have to draw in the years ahead, whether 

the ultimate answer lies in the govern- 
mental or private sector, or somewhere 
in between. 

THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE CORPS AND THE 
MEDICAL MANPOWER NEEDS OF THE DEPART- 
MENT OF DEFENSE 
Senator Macnuson has described, in 

his remarks, the purpose and functions of 
the National Health Service Corps. He 
has stated that the Corps will not con- 
flict with the medical manpower needs of 
the Department of Defense, and it is to 
this point that I will address the next 
portion of my remarks. 

The Department of Defense needs a 
substantial number of health profes- 
sionals. At the present time, for example, 
approximately 16,000 physicians are 
serving this Nation in the military. About 
6,000 of the 9,000 doctors graduating 
from medical school each year are ab- 
sorbed by the Defense Department, and 
most doctors are certain to serve in the 
military at some stage in their careers. 

Even with these great needs, however, 
the Department of Defense has assented 
to, and Congress has authorized, alter- 
native service for a limited number of 
health professionals. More than 700 doc- 
tors, dentists, and other health profes- 
sionals satisfy their military obligation 
each through service in the commis- 
sioned corps of the Public Health Service. 
Commissioned officers of the Service 
serve for at least 2 years and are part of, 
not exempt from, the doctor draft. The 
functions these commissioned officers 
normally perform have been detailed in 
Senator Macnuson’s remarks. 

During the middle 1960’s, the medical 
manpower needs of the Defense Depart- 
ment grew considerably on account of 
the war in Vietnam. Many doctors were 
wrenched from private practice and their 
growing families in order to meet this 
need. As one method of minimizing the 
disruption to the medical community 
caused by the war, Congress in 1967 
amended the Selective Service Act to 
limit the assignments of commissoned 
officers of the Public Health Service. 
This amendment, section 6(a) (2) of the 
Selective Service Act of 1967, insured 
that commissioned officers would serve 
only in the areas of greatest need; in 
previous times they had been assigned 
a variety of posts that clearly rated less 
priority than service in the military or 
in those areas specifically designated by 
Congress. 

The National Health Service Corps Act 
is consistent with both the letter and 
spirit of section 6(a) (2). It is also con- 
sistent with the criteria for selective 
service satisfaction laid down by the Act- 
ing Surgeon General in October of 1967, 
which stated in part that assignments 
satisfying military obligation in the 
Service must be: 


a. ( .. . )located organizationally within 
an office or bureau of the Public Health Serv- 
ice ... under its supervision, and... paid 
from Public Health Service operating funds. 

b. (, . . those requiring) the performance 
of functions which carry out a responsibility 
vested in the Public Health Service by law. 


The National Health Service Corps 
meets these criteria, although the re- 
sponsibility to be vested in the Public 
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mer Service will come from this law 
I P] 

Legally, then, the Corps is consistent 
with the military manpower require- 
ments of the Department of Defense. 
Even more importantly, the number of 
health professionals within the Corps 
will not detract from the military’s needs. 
Even if we ignore the fact that the mili- 
tary’s medical manpower needs are de- 
clining and may decline more precipi- 
tously in the near future, the absolute 
number of commissioned officers who 
could be detailed to the Corps at the $5 
million level of funding is approximately 
one-half of 1 percent of the total number 
of physicians in the military at the pres- 
ent time. Moreover, some of these officers 
would be ineligible for service in the 
military—women and those who had pre- 
viously satisfied their military commit- 
ment—and others would come from a 
reshuffling of officers already in other 
service assignments. The number of 
health professionals serving in the Corps 
who might otherwise serve directly in 
the Department of Defense would not 
be more than 80 or 100 at any one time, 
and probably not more than 30 or 40. 
Since service in the Corps is for a mini- 
mum period of 25 months, the annual 
diversion from the military might thus 
be as low as 15 to 20 doctors and dentists, 
At a time when abolition of the doctor 
draft and a volunteer army are under 
consideration, and when proposals have 
been made to transfer care of military 
dependents to private health service fa- 
cilities, these few doctors seem a small 
price to pay for creation of the National 
Health Service Corps. 

CONCLUSION 

The National Health Service Corps is 
thus consistent with, and no threat to, 
the medical manpower needs of the De- 
partment of Defense. As Senator Mac- 
nuson has pointed out, it need not be 
a threat to any other institution, policy, 
or program. 

The Corps can and should be described 
in more positive terms, however, and 
this can be done quite simply. The Corps 
will provide health services to those in 
greatest need. It will represent a chal- 
lenging new mission for the Public Health 
Service. It will offer an opportunity to 
those upcoming health professionals who 
truly desire to serve their country. If for 
these reasons alone, the Corps is more 
than worthy of congressional approval. 
The prospect that the Corps may teach 
us how to redirect our health efforts, 
both public and private, is an even more 
exciting and compelling reason for act- 
ing swiftly on this proposal. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the National Health 
Service Corps Act of 1970, introduced 
today by the distinguished Senator from 
Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON). As chair- 
man of the Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Senator 
Macnvuson has been one of the foremost 
advocates of better and more adequately 
funded health programs in the Nation, 
especially in the area of health man- 
power. The legislation introduced today 
is a tribute to his leadership in the field 
of health, and I hope that it will receive 
early action by Congress. 
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A National Health Service Corps will be 
an important step forward toward al- 
eviating what is perhaps the most seri- 
ous aspect of our overall health crisis— 
the worsening shortage of health man- 
power. Indeed, at bottom, our crisis in 
health is essentially a crisis in man- 
power. The need is urgent for more physi- 
cians, more dentists, more nurses, and 
more allied health professional and 
technical workers. We must develop new 
types of health professionals and para- 
professionals. We must make far more 
efficient utilization of our existing health 
manpower. Only if we succeed in these 
efforts will we be able to free our physi- 
cians and other highly trained health 
experts to carry out the skills for which 
they have been trained. In far too many 
cases, highly trained physicians spend 
the overwhelming majority of their 
working day in tasks that do not require 
their specialized medical skills. 

One of the most promising methods of 
easing the shortage of doctors is to train 
new types of health workers to perform 
nonspecialized tasks, thereby freeing 
physicians for other, more urgent needs. 
We must develop a broad new range of 
allied health professionals, such as para- 
medical aides, pediatric assistants, com- 
munity service health officers, and fam- 
ily health workers. 

At a number of our universities, imag- 
inative new programs are under way to 
train medical corpsmen from Vietnam 
as physicians’ assistants. In Senator 
Macnvson’s own State of Washington, 
for example, hospital corpsmen are be- 
ing trained for 3 months in the medical 
school and then sent into the field for 
9 months further training in the offices 
of private physicians. A similar program 
now exists at Duke University. These 
programs are unique in their emphasis 
on combined training in the classroom 
and in the field. They are programs that 
must be greatly expanded if we are to 
meet the urgent demand for more and 
better trained health manpower. 

The need is especially clear in the case 
of the shortage of doctors. Our low physi- 
cian-population ratio means that unsat- 
isfactory medical care is a way of life for 
large numbers of our people in many 
parts of our Nation. The family doctor— 
the general practitioner—is fast disap- 
pearing, and is on the verge of becom- 
ing an extinct species. At the present 
time, only one out of four of the Nation’s 
physicians is engaged in the general prac- 
tice of medicine. Three out of four are 
specialists, most of whom accept patients 
only on a referral basis. Simply to meet 
the demand that exists today, it is widely 
known that we need 50,000 more doctors, 
and 150,000 more nurses. 

To make matters worse, the geographic 
and social distribution of our doctors is 
highly uneven. This is the area where the 
National Health Service Corps will make 
its greatest contribution. Two-thirds of 
the physicians in America serve the more 
affluent half of our population. In some 
States, to be sure, the physician-popula- 
tion ratio is higher than the national 
average of 130 doctors per 100,000 popu- 
lation. In Washington, D.C., for example, 
the ratio is 318. In New York it is 199; in 
Massachusetts, 181. 
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In 16 States, however, the physician- 
population ratio is far below the national 
average. In Alaska and Mississippi, the 
ratio is an abysmal 69, or about one-half 
the national average. In Alabama, it is 
75. Even in Texas, it is only 106. Clearly, 
therefore, extremely large groups of our 
population are receiving seriously inade- 
quate medical care because of the short- 
age of physicians. 

The problem is especially critical with 
respect to the health needs of our urban 
and rural poor. For too many of the poor, 
the only doctor they know is the cold and 
impersonal emergency ward of the mu- 
nicipal or county hospital. For too many 
of our citizens, the family physician has 
disappeared, to be replaced by the end- 
less and depressing waiting rooms of 
hospitals built at the turn of the cen- 
tury. 

Nowhere are the inequalities of our 
society more obvious than in the sick- 
ness of our poor, We know that our aflu- 
ent few can buy the world’s best medical 
care. But all too often it is care pro- 
vided in modern medical towers looking 
out on urban landscapes condemning 
thousands of citizens to a lifetime of dis- 
ease, under some of the worst medical 
care anywhere in the world. 

In the United States today—the 
wealthiest Nation in the history of man— 
millions of our citizens are sick. And 
they are sick because they are poor. 
Their sickness is the shame of America. 
Of all the faces of poverty, the sickness of 
the poor is the ugliest. Of all the effects 
of poverty, it is the sickness of the poor 
that we could attack most easily, had 
we the will. 

In areas of urban and rural proverty 
in the United States, medical care is 
available but only if one travels far 
enough, waits long enough, and endures 
the crowds, the inconvenient hours, the 
understaffed facilities. 

The National Health Service Corps 
will help to solve these serious problems. 
I believe it is one of the most important 
steps we can take if we are to meet the 
critical need for health manpower in de- 
pressed areas. Once young Corps physi- 
cians are exposed to the problems of 
health care in poverty areas, I believe 
that a significant number of them will 
be encouraged to remain and dedicate 
their careers to this service, to the last- 
ing benefit of the health of America. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr, President, I am very 
pleased to sponsor this legislation estab- 
lishing a National Health Service Corps 
with my distinguished colleagues. 

Under this plan, teams of medical pro- 
fessionals and paraprofessionals would 
be sent into city and rural poverty areas 
to upgrade the medical care now avail- 
able there. 

It is loosely patterned after the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps program, which 
Senator KENNEDY and I originally pro- 
posed in 1965. It is my firm belief that 
this health care program is destined to 
meet with the same overall acceptance 
by professionals in the medical field as 
‘well as the people to be served as the 
Teacher Corps has enjoyed over the past 
5 years of its operation. 

Despite dramatic medical advances 
and the investment of billions of Fed- 
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eral dollars, we are on the brink of a na- 
tional health crisis with thousands of 
families in urban ghettos and residents 
in poverty stricken rural areas unable to 
obtain adequate health and medical 
care. 

The health resources of the Nation 
have been badly misallowed. Highly 
trained personnel and highly specialized 
medical equipment have been clustered 
in shiny new medical centers, isolated 
from the needs of many citizens in the 
inner city and rural towns. 

The National Health Service Corps 
could substantially correct the present 
maldistribution of medical manpower by 
using local volunteers, paraprofessionals, 
and professionals in community clinics 
and other facilities serving the citizens 
of urban and rural regions. 

Physicians serving in the program 
would become members of the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service as commissioned of- 
ficers and would fulfill their military ob- 
ligation. Nurses and other health care 
personnel would be recruited by the Pub- 
lic Health Service for assignment by the 
U.S. Surgeon General to serve in various 
areas of the country. 

A National Health Corps Advisory 
Council, comprised of Government rep- 
resentatives, private citizens, and recip- 
ients of service by the Health Corps, 
would develop the policy governing the 
selection of personnel and their assign- 
ment to areas inhabited by medically 
needy. 

In addition to projects in city ghettos, 
the Corps personnel could be used in 
health care programs serving Indians, 
migrant workers, Headstart children, 
people in model cities neighborhoods and 
expanded programs based in Public 
Health Service hospitals, neighborhoods 
health clinics, and community mental 
health clinics. 

Our young doctors, nurses, and other 
medical personnel should be given the 
opportunity to share in the satisfaction 
of public service through participation 
in a National Health Corps. Their coun- 
terparts in the educational and legal 
professions have already displayed their 
social consciousness by flocking to work 
in the National Teacher Corps and 
neighborhood legal services program. 

Implicit with this manpower plan is 
the need for expansion of neighborhood 
health clinics and hospital satellite 
centers, the development of improved 
means to transfer patients to facilities 
with better medical resources and a re- 
assessment of priorities in government 
health programs. 

Local community residents, trained by 
medical personnel in local hospitals, 
could be mobilized as health workers to 
inform their neighbors about family 
health practices, preventive medicine, 
and the accessibility of health care while 
others could prepare for new career po- 
sitions in the health field. 

Without a comprehensive revision of 
the organization and delivery of health 
and medical care, millions of citizens will 
continue to receive no care at all or very 
marginal care at best. 

As medicine becomes more and more 
specialized, there are fewer and fewer 
general practioners available to serve the 
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routine medical needs of the public. Less 
than 2 percent of today’s medical 
graduates enter general practice. 

When confronted with a relatively 
minor ailment, such as a cold or sprained 
ankle which could be normally treated at 
a doctor’s office, many city residents 
must travel to the emergency room of a 
city hospital to receive medical attention. 

These noncritical cases clog the 
emergency facilities and become a waste- 
ful burden on the efficiency of the hos- 
pital’s operation. 

While this program will improve the 
allocation of the medical manpower we 
have available in our Nation, we cannot 
avoid confronting the overall physical 
shortage problem in the United States. It 
seems to me that Congress should con- 
sider the establishment of a National 
Public Health Academy as a source of 
trained personnel to serve the medical 
and health needs of our Nation. 

Such an institution could aim its 
efforts at recruiting promising students 
from low-income families, who would be 
mostly likely to return and serve the 
medically needy after their training. 
Students at the academy would receive 
a full Government-financed medical edu- 
cation in exchange for an established 
term of service in regions faced with 
acute medical needs. 


S. 4107—INTRODUCTION OF BILL TO 
REGULATE THE IMPORTATION, 
MANUFACTURE, DISTRIBUTION, 
STORAGE, AND POSSESSION OF 
EXPLOSIVES, BLASTING AGENTS, 
AND DETONATORS AND FOR 
OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. 


President, 
March 26, 1970, I introduced, on behalf 
of the Attorney General, S. 3650, a bill 
designed to strengthen the Federal crim- 


on 


inal laws concerning the illegal use, 
transportation, and possession of explo- 
sives. 

As I reported to the Senate on June 
17, 1970, S. 3650 is before the Senate 
Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures, which, under the 
leadership of -Senator MCCLELLAN, is 
processing the legislation promptly and 
expeditiously. Enactment. of this legis- 
lation is important to the success of the 
efforts of the law-enforcement agencies 
who are trying to cope with the rash of 
bombing incidents which the country is 
suffering. 

The Senate Government Operations 
Permanent Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tions, which is also chaired by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas, has 
been holding hearings concerning the 
wave of bombings and terrorism 
throughout the United States. I am in- 
formed that witnesses have described in 
vivid and sometimes gory detail the re- 
sults of the atrocious and intolerable 
activities of the terrorists who are. re- 
sponsible for most of the incidents. The 
magnitude of the problem is demon- 
strated by the results of a survey of 
bombing incidents reported to the 
Treasury Department by law-~enforce- 
ment agencies throughout the country. 
During the period of the survey, Janu- 
ary 1969 to April 1970, more than 4,000 
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bombings resulted in deaths of 43 per- 
sons and in property damage totaling 
$22.6 million. In all there were more 
than 40,000 bombings, attempted bomb- 
ings and bomb threats during the period 
of the survey. 

Today, on behalf of the Secretary of 
the Interior I introduce a bill which 
complements S. 3650 by controlling the 
distribution of explosives and thus mak- 
ing it more difficult to obtain explosive 
materials. 

The bill would require all importers, 
manufacturers, and dealers in explosives 
to be licensed by the Secretary of the In- 
terior. It would require commercial users 
of explosives to obtain permits from the 
Secretary, while at the same time it 
would permit the casual user to purchase 
explosives within his own State or a con- 
tiguous State. However, the bill would 
require positive identification of all pur- 
chasers of explosives. 

Other features of the legislation would 
prohibit the sale of explosives to minors, 
felons, fugitives from justice, drug ad- 
dicts, and mental defectives; would pro- 
vide for strict regulations on the safe 
storage of explosives; and would provide 
penalties of up to 10 years imprisonment 
for violations of the provisions of the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the letter of transmittal from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the Vice Presi- 
dent be printed in the Recor along with 
the text of the bill and a section-by- 
section analysis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SAxBE). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill, letter, and the section- 
by-section analysis will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4107) to regulate the im- 
portation, manufacture, distribution, 
storage, and possession of explosives, 
blasting agents, and detonators, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
HRUSKA, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4107 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as “The Explosives Control 
Act of 1970”. 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

The Congress finds that the manufacture 
and distribution of explosive materials has 
a significant effect on interstate or foreign 
commerce and that the misuse of explosive 
materials significantly interferes with the 
normal flow of such commerce. The Congress 
hereby declares that the purpose of this Act 
is to reduce the hazard to persons and prop- 
erty arising from misuse and unsafe or in- 
secure storage of explosive materials. It is 
not the purpose of this Act to place-any un- 
due or unnecessary Federal restrictions or 
burdens on Jaw abiding citizens with respect 
to the acquisition, possession, storage or use 
of explosive materials for industrial, mining, 
agricultural or other lawful purposes, or to 
provide for the imposition by Federal regu- 
lations of any procedures or requirements 
other than those reasonably necessary to im- 


plement and effectuate the provisions of this 
Act. 


Sec. 2. Title 18, United States Code, is 
amended by adding after Chapter 39 the 
following chapter: 
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“CHAPTER 40. IMPORTATION, MANUFACTURE, 
DISTRIBUTION AND STORAGE OF EXPLOSIVE 
MATERIALS 

“Sec. 841. Definitions. 

“Sec. 842. Unlawful acts. 

“Sec, 843. Licensing. 

. 844, Penalties. 
. 845. Exceptions: Relief from disabili- 
ties. 

Additional powers of the Secre- 
tary. 

Rules and regulations. 

Effect on State law. 

Separability clause. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 841. As used in this chapter— 

“(a) ‘Person’ means any individual, cor- 
poration, company, association, firm, part- 
nership, society, or joint stock company. 

“(b) ‘Interstate or foreign commerce’ 
means commerce between any place in a 
State and any place outside of that State, 
or within any possession of the United States 
(not including the Canal Zone) or the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and commerce between 
places within the same State but through 
any place outside of that State. ‘State’ in- 
cludes the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, and the posses- 
sions of the United States (not including the 
Canal Zone). 

“(c) ‘Explosive materials’ 
sives and blasting agents. 

“(d) ‘Explosives’ means any chemical com- 
pound, mixture, or device, the primary or 
common purpose of which is to function by 
explosion; the term includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, dynamite and other high explosives, 
black powder, pellet powder, initiating ex- 
plosives, detonators, safety fuses, squibs, det- 
onating cord, igniter cord, igniters, and any 
explosives as shall be listed by the Secre- 
tary in a list he shall publish and revise at 
least annually in the Federal Register. 

“(e) ‘Blasting agent’ means any material 
or mixture, consisting of fuel and oxidizer, 
intended for blasting, not otherwise defined 
as an explosive and in which none of the 
ingredients is defined as an explosive, pro- 
vided that the finished product, as mixed 
for use or shipment, cannot be detonated 
by means of a No. 8 test blasting cap when 
unconfined. 

“(f) ‘Detonator’ means any device con- 
taining a small detonating charge that is 
used for initiating detonation in an ex- 
plosive; the term includes, but is not lim- 
ited to, electric blasting caps of instan- 
taneous and delay types, blasting caps for 
use with safety fuses and detonating-cord 
delay connectors. 

“(g) ‘Importer’ means any person engaged 
in the business of importing or bringing ex- 
plosive materials into the United States for 
purposes of sale or dstribution. 

“(h) ‘Manufacturer’ means any person en- 
gaged in the business of manufacturing ex- 
plosive materials for purposes of sale or 
distribution or for his own use. 

“(i) ‘Dealer’ means any person engaged in 
the business of distributing explosive ma- 
terials at wholesale or retail. 

“(j) ‘Permittee’ means any user of ex- 
plosives for a lawful purpose, who has ob- 
tained a user permit under the provisions of 
this chapter. 

“(k) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of the 
Interior or his delegate. 

“(1) ‘Published ordinance’ means a pub- 
lished law of any political subdivision of a 
State, which the Secretary determines to be 
relevant to the enforcement of this chapter. 

“(m) ‘Crime punishable by imprisonment 
for a term exceeding one year’ shall not mean 
(A) any Federal or State offenses pertaining 
to antitrust violations, unfair trade practices, 
restraints of trade, or other similar offenses 
relating to the regulation of business prac- 
tices as the Secretary may by regulation des- 
ignate, or (B) any State offense classified 


. 846. 
. 847. 


. 848. 
. 849. 
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by the laws of the State as a misdemeanor 
and punishable by a term of imprisonment 
of two years or less. 

“(n) ‘Licensee’ means any importer, manu- 
facturer or dealer licensed under the pro- 
visions of this chapter. 

“(o) ‘Distribute’ means sell, issue, give, 
transfer or otherwise dispose of. 


“UNLAWFUL ACTS 


“Sec. 842. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person— 

(1) to engage in the business of import- 
ing, manufacturing, or dealing in explosive 
materials without a license issued under this 
chapter. 

“(2) knowingly to withhold information 
or to make any false or fictitious oral or writ- 
ten ‘statement or to furnish or exhibit any 
false, fictitious, or misrepresented identifica- 
tion, intended or likely to deceive for the pur- 
pose of obtaining explosive materials, or a li- 
cense, permit, exemption or relief from dis- 
ability under the provisions of this chapter. 

“(3) other than a licensee or permittee 
knowingly— 

“(A) to transport, ship, cause to be trans- 
ported, or receive in interstate or foreign 
commerce any explosive materials, except 
that a person who lawfully purchases explo- 
sive materials from a licensee in a state con- 
tiguous to the state in which the purchaser 
resides may ship, transport or cause to be 
transported such explosive materials to the 
state in which he resides and may receive 
such explosive materials in the state in which 
he resides. 

“(B) to distribute explosive materials to 
any person (other than a licensee or per- 
mittee) who the distributor knows or has 
reasonable cause to believe does not reside 
in the state in which the distributor resides. 

“(b) It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
knowingly to distribute any explosive ma- 
terials to any person except— 

“(1) a licensee, 

“(2) a permittee, or 

“(3) a resident of the state where distri- 
bution is made or a state contiguous there- 
to. 
“(c) It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
to distribute explosive materials to any per- 
son, who the licensee has reason to believe 
intends to transport such explosive materials 
into a state where purchase of such ex- 
plosive materials is prohibited. 

“(d) It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
knowingly to distribute explosive materials 
to any individual who: 

“(1) is under twenty-one years of age, 

(2) has been convicted in any court of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year, 

“(3) is under indictment for a crime pun- 
ishable by imprisonment for a term exceed- 
ing one year. 

“(4) is a fugitive from justice, 

“(5) is an unlawful user of marijuana (as 
defined in section 4761 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954) or any depressant or stim- 
ulant drug (as defined in section 201(v) of 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act) 
or narcotic drug (as defined in section 4721 
(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954), 
or 

“(6) has been adjudicated a mental defec- 
tive. 

“(e) It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
knowingly to distribute any explosive mate- 
rials to any person in any state where the 
purchase or possession by such person of 
such explosive materials would be in viola- 
tion of any state law or any published ordi- 
nance applicable at the place of distribution. 

“(f) It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
or permittee willfully to produce, distribute, 
or receive explosive materials without mak- 
ing such records as the Secretary may by 
regulation require, including, but not limited 
to, a statement of intended use, the name, 
date, place of birth, social security number 
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or taxpayer identification number, and place 
of residence of any natural person to whom 
explosive materials are distributed. If explo- 
sive materials are distributed to a corpora- 
tion or other business entity, such records 
shall include the identity and principal and 
local places of business and the name, date, 
place of birth and place of residence of the 
natural person acting as agent of the cor- 
poration or other business entity in arrang- 
ing the distribution. 

“(g) It shall be unlawful for any licensee 
or permittee knowingly to make any false 
entry in any record which he is required to 
keep pursuant to this section or regulations 
promulgated hereunder. 

“(h) It shall be unlawful for any person 
to receive, conceal, transport, ship, store, 
barter, sell, or dispose of any explosive mate- 
rials knowing or having reasonable cause to 
believe that such explosive materials were 
stolen, 

“(i) It shall be unlawful for any person to 
store any explosive material in a manner not 
in conformity with regulations promulgated 
hereunder by the Secretary. In promulgating 
such regulations, the Secretary shall take into 
consideration the class, type and quantity of 
explosive materials to be stored, as well as 
the standards of safety and security recog- 
nized in the explosives industry. 

“(j) It shall be unlawful for any person 
who has knowledge of the theft or loss of 
any explosive materials from his stock, to 
fail to report such theft or loss within 24 
hours of discovery thereof, to the Secretary 
and to appropriate local authorities. 


“LICENSES AND USER PERMITS 


“Sec. 843. (a) An application for a user 
permit or a license to import, manufacture 
or deal in explosive materials shall be in such 
form and contain such information as the 
Secretary shall by regulation prescribe. Each 
applicant for a license or permit shall pay a 
fee to be charged as set by the Secretary, said 
fee not to exceed $200 for each license or per- 
mit. Each license or permit shall be valid 
for not longer than three years from date of 
issuance and shall be renewable upon the 
same conditions and subject to the same re- 
strictions as the original license or permit 
and upon payment of a renewal fee not to 
exceed one-half of the original fee. 

“(b) Upon the filing of a proper applica- 
tion and payment of the prescribed fee, and 
subject to the provisions of this chapter and 
other applicable laws, the Secretary shall 
issue to such applicant the appropriate li- 
cense or permit if— 

“(1) the applicant (including in the case 
of a corporation, partnership, or association, 
any individual possessing, directly or indi- 
rectly, the power to direct or cause the direc- 
tion of the management and policies of the 
corporation, partnership, or association) is 
not a person to whom the distribution of ex- 
Plosive materials would be unlawful under 
section 842(d) of this chapter; 

“(2) the applicant has not willfully vio- 
lated any of the provisions of this chapter 
or regulations issued hereunder; 

“(3) the applicant has in a State premises 
from which he conducts or intends to con- 
duct business; 

“(4) the applicant has & place of storage 
for explosive materials which meets such 
standards of public safety and security 
against theft as the Secretary by regulation 
shall prescribe; and 

“(5) the applicant has demonstrated and 
certified in writing that he is familiar with 
all published State laws and local ordinances 
relating to explosive materials for the loca- 
tion in which he intends to do business. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve or deny 
an application within a period of forty-five 
days beginning on the date such applica- 
tion is received by the Secretary. 

“(d) The Secretary may revoke any license 
or permit issued under this section if in the 
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opinion of the Secretary the holder thereof 
has violated any provision of this chapter 
or any rule or regulation prescribed by the 
Secretary under this chapter, or has become 
ineligible to acquire explosive materials under 
section 842(d). The Secretary’s action under 
this subsection may be reviewed only as pro- 
vided in subsection (e)(2) of this section. 

“(e)(1) Any person whose application is 
denied or whose license or permit is revoked 
shall receive a written notice from the Sec- 
retary stating the specific grounds upon 
which such denial or revocation was based. 
Any notice of a revocation of a license or 
permit shall be given to the holder of such 
license or permit prior to or concurrently 
with the effective date of the revocation. 

“(2) If the Secretary denies an application 
for, or revokes a license, or permit, he shall, 
upon request by the aggrieved party, prompt- 
ly hold a hearing to review his denial or 
revocation. In the case of a revocation, the 
Secretary may upon a request of the holder 
stay the effective date of the revocation. A 
hearing under this paragraph shall be at a 
location convenient to the aggrieved party. 
The Secretary shall give written notice of his 
decision to the aggrieved party within a rea- 
sonable time after the hearing. The aggrieved 
party may, within sixty days after receipt of 
the Secretary’s written decision, file a peti- 
tion with the United States Court of Appeals 
for the district in which he resides or has his 
principal place of business for a judicial re- 
view of such denial or revocation, pursuant 
to title 5, U.S.C. 701-706. 

“(f) Licensees and permittees shall make 
available for inspection at all reasonable 
times their records kept pursuant to this 
chapter or the regulations issued hereunder, 
and shall submit to the Secretary such re- 
ports and information with respect to such 
records and the contents thereof as he shall 
by regulations prescribe. The Secretary may 
enter during business hours the premises 
(including places of storage) of any licensee 
or permittee, for the purpose of inspecting or 
examining (1) any records or documents re- 
quired to be kept by such licensee or per- 
mittee, under the provisions of this chapter 
or regulations issued hereunder, and (2) any 
explosive materials kept or stored by such 
licensee or permittee at such premises. Upon 
the request of any state or any political sub- 
division thereof, the Secretary may make 
available to such state or any political sub- 
division thereof, any information which he 
may obtain by reason of the provisions of 
this chapter with respect to the identifica- 
tion of persons within such state or political 
subdivision thereof, who have purchased or 
received explosive materials, together with a 
description of such explosive materials. 

“(g) Licenses and permits issued under the 
provisions of subsection (b) of this section 
shall be kept posted and kept available for 
inspection on the premises covered by the 
license and permit. 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 844. (a) Any person who violates sub- 
sections (a) through (h) of section 842 of 
this chapter shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or imprisoned not more than ten 
years, or both. 

“(b) Any person woh violates any other 
provision of section 842 of this chapter shall 
be fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned 
not more than one year, or both. 

“(c) Any explosive materials involved in 
or used or intended to be used in, any viola- 
tion of the provisions of this chapter, or any 
other rule or regulation promulgated there- 
under, or any violation of any criminal law 
of the United States, shall be subject to 
seizure and forfeiture and all provisions of 
the Internal Revnue Code of 1954 relating to 
the seizure, forfeiture, and disposition of 
firearms, as defined in section 5845(a) of 
that Code, shall, so far as applicable, extend 
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to seizures and forfeitures under the provi- 
sions of this chapter. 

“EXCEPTIONS; RELIEF FROM DISABILITIES 
“Sec. 845. (a) This Act shall not apply to: 
“(1) the transportation of explosive ma- 

terials via railroad, water, highway, or air 
when such transportation is regulated by the 
United States Department of Transportation 
and agencies thereof; 

“(2) the use of explosive materials in medi- 
cines and medicinal agents in the forms pre- 
scribed by the official United States Pharma- 
copela, or the National Formulary; 

(8) the transportation, shipment, receipt 
or importation of explosive materials for 
delivery to any agency of the United States 
or to any State or political subdivision there- 
of; 

“(4) small arms ammunition and com- 
ponents thereof; 

“(5) black powder in quantities not to 
exceed five pounds; and 

“(6) the manufacture under the regula- 
tion of the military department of the United 
States of explosive materials for, or their 
distribution to or storage or possession by the 
military or naval services or other agencies 
of the United States; or to arsenals, navy 
yards, depots or other establishments owned 
by, or operated by or on behalf of, the United 
States. 

“(b) A person who has been indicted for 
or convicted of a crime punishable by im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding one year 
may make application to the Secretary for 
relief from the disabilities imposed by this 
chapter with respect to engaging in the busi- 
ness of importing, manufacturing, or dealing 
in explosive materials, or the purchase of 
explosive materials, and incurred by reason of 
such indictment or conviction, and the Secre- 
tary may grant such relief if it is established 
to his satisfaction that the circumstances 
regarding the indictment or conviction, 
and the applicant’s record and reputa- 
tion, are such that the applicant will 
not be likely to act in a manner dangerous 
to public safety and that the granting of the 
relief will not be contrary to the public in- 
terest. A licensee or permittee who makes 
application for relief from the disabilities 
incurred under this chapter by reason of 
indictment or conviction, shall not be barred 
by such indictment or conviction from fur- 
ther operations under his license or permit 
pending final action on an application for 
relief filed pursuant to this section. 


“ADDITIONAL POWERS OF THE SECRETARY 


“Sec. 846. The Secretary is authorized to 
inspect the site of any accident, or fire, in 
which there is reason to believe that explo- 
sive materials were involved, in order that if 
any such incident has been brought about 
by accidental means, precautions may be 
taken to prevent similar accidents from oc- 
curring. In order to carry out the purpose 
of this subsection, the Secretary is author- 
ized to enter into or upon any property where 
explosive materials have been used, are sus- 
pected of having been used, or have been 
found in an otherwise unauthorized location. 
Nothing in this chapter shall be construed 
as modifying or otherwise affecting in any 
way the investigative authority of any other 
Federal agency. 

“RULES AND REGULATIONS 

“Src, 847. The administration of this chap- 
ter shall be vested in the Secretary. The 
Secretary may prescribe such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems reasonably necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this chapter. 
The Secretary shall give reasonable public 
notice, and afford to interested parties oppor- 
tunity for hearing, prior to prescribing such 
rules and regulations. 

“EFFECT ON STATE LAW 

“Sec, 848. No provision of this chapter 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of the Congress to occupy the 
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field in which such provision operates to the 
exclusion of the law of any state on the same 
subject matter, unless there is a direct and 
positive conflict between such provision and 
the law of the state so that the two cannot 
be reconciled or consistently stand together. 


SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


“Sec. 849. If any provision of this chapter 
or the application thereof to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the remainder 
of the chapter and the applicaition of such 
provision to other persons not similarly 
situated or to other circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby.” 

Sec. 3. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as modifying or affecting any provi- 
sion of— 

(a) The National Firearms Act (chapter 
53 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954); 

(b) Section 414 of the Mutual Security Act 
of 1954 (22 U.S.C. 1934), as amended, relat- 
ing to munitions control; 

(c) Section 1716 of title 18, United States 
Code, relating to nonmailable materials; 

(d) Chapter 39 of title 18, United States 
Code; or 

(e) Chapter 44 of title 18, United States 
Code. 

Sec. 4, The Secretary shall, within ninety 
days of the date of enactment, publish the 
proposed r tions required by the pro- 
visions hereof and shall begin enforcement 
of such act and regulations after the expira- 
tion of one hundred and twenty days from 
the date of enactment. 

Sec. 5. The Federal Explosives Act of Octo- 
ber 6, 1917, 40 Stat. 385, as amended (50 
U.S.C. 121-143) and as extended by Act of 
July 1, 1948, 40 Stat. 671 (50 U.S.C. 144), 
and all regulations adopted thereunder are 
hereby repealed. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this title. 


The letter presented by Mr. Hruska 
is as follows: 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1970. 
Hon, Sprro T. AGNEW, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Enclosed is a draft of 
a proposed bill, “To regulate the importa- 
tion, manufacture, distribution, storage and 
possession of explosives, blasting agents and 
detonators and for other p 

We recommend that this bill be referred 
to the appropriate committee for considera- 
tion, and we recommend that it be enacted. 

The ease of access to explosive materials 
have been a definite factor in the recent de- 
structive bombings and bomb threats which 
have disturbed the peace and tranquility of 
the country and interfered with commerce 
between the States. Today, the United States 
of America is one of the few industrial na- 
tions of the world which does not control 
explosives at the Federal level. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior has determined from a 
recent survey that, in at least 35 of the 50 
States, regulation of explosive materials is 
either weak or nonexistent. Therefore, this 
legislation is vital to protect the public in- 
terest. 

This legislation will provide effective 
checks on the procurement of explosive ma- 
terials for illegal use throughout all the 50 
States. Additionally, it would supersede the 
Federal Explosives Act, December 26, 1941 
(55 Stat. 863), which is operative only in 
time of war or national emergency, and 
which, in the light of present technology, 
is inadequate. 

The proposed legislation operates through 
a system of licenses and permits. Licenses 
will be required of all manufacturers, im- 
porters and dealers. Permits will be required 
of all users who depend on interstate com- 
merce to obtain explosives. An exception is 
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made for the user who can satisfy his de- 
mand by purchase within the State or a 
contiguous State. 

The proposed bill requires positive identi- 
fication in all transactions of explosives, and 
requires both licensees and permittees to 
keep certain records. Persons under 21 years 
of age, drug addicts, mental defectives, fugi- 
tives from justice or persons indicted for or 
convicted of certain crimes cannot lawfully 
acquire explosives. 

The storage of explosives will be regulated 
and all persons with explosives must report 
loss or theft within 24 hours, 

The proposed bill makes it a Federal of- 
fense to falsify records, or make false state- 
ments to obtain explosives, to sell explosives 
in violation of State law and to traffic in 
stolen explosives. 

This legislation will, we believe, signifi- 
cantly reduce the hazard presented by the 
misuse, both deliberate and inadvertent, of 
explosives, while assuring controlled access 
by lawful users. 

The Office of Management and Budget has 
advised that this legislative proposal is in 
accord with the program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


The section-by-section analysis pre- 
sented by Mr. Hruska is as follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS 


Section 1 states that the manufacture and 
distribution of explosives significantly affect 
interstate commerce and that the purpose of 
the Act is to reduce the hazard from misuse 
and improper storage of explosives. 

Section 2 amends title 18 U.S.C. by adding 
a new chapter 40 containing sections 841 
through 849. 

Section 841 contains definitions. The criti- 
cal definitions are: “explosive materials” 
which means, briefly, any chemical com- 
pound the primary or common purpose of 
which is to function by explosion; [This de- 
finition will be periodically construed by the 
Secretary of the Interior in a list published 
in the Federal Register,] “licensee” which 
means a manufacturer, importer or leader 
licensed under the Act; and “permittee” 
which means a user holding a permit issued 
under the Act. 

Section 842 sets forth, in subsections (a) 
through (j), the following unlawful acts: 

Subsection (a) prohibits any person from 
dealing in explosives without a license, from 
making false statements to obtain explosives, 
and if the person is not a “licensee” or “‘per- 
mittee” from transporting explosives in in- 
terstate commerce except from States con- 
tiguous to his State of residence, or to trans- 
fer explosives to a non-resident of the State 
in which he resides, 

Subsection (b) prohibits any licensee from 
distributing any explosives to any person 
except 1) a licensee, 2) a permittee, or 3) a 
resident of the State of distribution or a con- 
tiguous State. 

Subsection (c) prohibits licensees from dis- 
tributing explosives to any person who the 
licensee has reason to believe intends to 
transport them into a State where their pur- 
chase is prohibited. 

Subsection (d) prohibits distribution of 
explosives to any individual who is under 
21, has been convicted or indicted for a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for a 
term exceeding one year, is a fugitive from 
justice, a drug addict, or a mental defective. 

Subsection (e) prohibits distributing ex- 
plosives to any person where the purchase or 
possession by such person of such explosives 
violates any local law or ordinance, 

Subsection (f) requires licensees and per- 
mittees to keep records cf transactions in- 
volving explosives. 

Subsection (g) prohibits deliberate falsi- 
fication of such records. 
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Subsection (h) prohibits traffic in explo- 
sives known or believed to have been stolen. 

Subsection (i) requires storage of explo- 
sives in compliance with regulations issued 
by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Subsection (j) requires reporting theft of 
explosives within 24 hours after discovery. 

Section 843 provides conditions for the 
issuance of licenses and permits. It prohibits 
their issuance to persons 1) prohibited from 
buying explosives, 2) who have willfully vio- 
lated any provisions of this chapter, 3) who 
do not have a business premises, 4) who do 
not have adequate storage facilities, or 5) 
who are not certified as being familiar with 
applicable State laws and local ordinances. 
The Secretary may revoke any license or per- 
mit immediately upon violation of any of the 
above conditions. The section provides for a 
hearing procedure and judicial review upon 
the denial or revocation of a licemse or per- 
mit. The section also provides for the in- 
spection by the Secretary of records and 
storage facilities and for the posting of li- 
censes and permits. 

Section 844 provides a maximum penalty 
of $10,000 and 10 years in jail and for con- 
fiscation of any explosives used in violation 
of law. 

Section 845 exempts transportation of ex- 
plosives subject to Department of Trans- 
portation regulations, medicinal use of ex- 
plosive materials, Government and military 
use, and small arms ammunition and small 
quantities of black powder. This section also 
provides that the Secretary may relieve per- 
sons indicted for or convicted of crimes from 
disabilities imposed by the Act. 

Section 846 authorizes the Secretary to in- 
vestigate fires resulting from explosives. 

Section 847 confers administrative respon- 
sibility on the Secretary of the Interior and 
authorizes him to prescribe necessary rules 
and regulations after public notice and op- 
portunity for hearing. 

Section 848 makes it clear that State laws 
regulating explosives are not preempted un- 
less they are in direct conflict with the Fed- 
eral law. 

Section 849 provides for severance of any 
provision held invalid. 

Section 3 makes it clear that the Act does 
not affect certain other specified laws. 

Section 4 provides 90 days for the publica- 
tion of proposed regulations and 120 days be- 
fore enforcement begins. 

Section 5 repeals the Federal Explosives 
Act of 1917. 

Section 6 authorizes appropriations. 


S. 4108—INTRODUCTION OF FAIR 
CREDIT BILLING BILL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
last two sessions Congress has taken the 
side of the consumer in demanding fair 
credit practices. The 90th Congress in- 
sured the full disclosure of the cost of 
credit when it passed the Truth-in- 
Lending Act which I introduced. More 
recently the Senate passed two bills I 
sponsored, S. 823 and S. 721, which will 
extend the provisions of truth in lending. 

When passed by the House, S. 823 will 
establish certain Federal safeguards over 
the activities of credit reporting agencies 
in order to protect against arbitrary, er- 
roneous and malicious credit informa- 
tion. S. 721 will prohibit the unsolicited 
mailing of credit cards and limit the 
liability of consumers on cards which are 
lost or stolen. 

However, there remains one large area 
of lending abuses—credit billing. Two 
credit billing problems have become in- 
creasingly bothersome in recent years. 
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The first problem concerns those com- 
panies which have demonstrated that 
their systems are completely incapable of 
correcting even the most simple billing 
errors. The second problem concerns “the 
shrinking billing perio” or the practice 
of those creditors who send periodic bill- 
ing statements to consumers just a few 
days before or even after the payment 
due date. This practice causes the plac- 
ing of unfair finance charges on the con- 
sumers’ account balance. 

It is time, Mr. President, that Con- 
gress insist both that companies give 
prompt and efficient service upon re- 
ceiving notices of errors in consumer ac- 
counts and that companies mail their 
billing statements well in advance of the 
payment due date. To this end I am to- 
day introducing the fair credit billing 
bill. This bill would amend the Truth-in- 
Lending Act to protect the consumer 
against careless and erroneous billings 
and the unfair harrassment which can 
accompany them. 

Mr. President, I, like many of my col- 
leagues, have received hundreds of com- 
plaints from consumers who have had 
to spend months and even years trying 
to correct companies’ billing mistakes. 
Many consumers have had to spend 
many times the amount of the error in 
their account attempting to get it cor- 
rected. They have had to spend dozens 
of hours writing letters and telegrams 
and talking on the phone. Is this fair? 
Is it fair for the consumers to have to 
pay for the errors of the company? 

Companies claim that errors are ex- 
tremely rare. Well, Mr. President, I have 
found few people who have not had a 
problem with a credit misbilling. And 
just a sampling of my mail for the last 
few days is enough proof that the prob- 
lem is not so rare as to be insignificant. 

One gentleman wrote to ask me to 
help him get his name off a national 
“stop charge” list. His name was placed 
there a month ago after a computer 
added an erroneous $1 charge to the 
man’s account. But the most frightening 
thing about the gentleman's story is that 
the only item he ever had charged to this 
account was a $5.39 gas bill. For charg- 
ing $5.39 and asking the company to cor- 
rect a dollar overcharge this gentleman’s 
credit privileges are in severe danger. As 
he said in pleading with the company to 
correct their error: 

How can I be assured that due to your 
actions, my name will not be left hanging on 
a perhaps then obsolete “stop charge list” 
posted in a small isolated service station in 
Bar Harbor, Maine or Monck’s Corner, South 
Carolina, which in turn could logically re- 
fuse my family service and/or cause untold 
embarrassment, 


One Wisconsin housewife wrote to ask 
my help in straightening out her cloth- 
ing store account. Three months ago she 
asked the company to correct an over- 
charge in her account. They said they 
would issue her credit for the amount in 
error. But since then she has received 
two other erroneous statements and one 
“reminder notice.” She is rightfully 
afraid that her credit standing may be 
endangered by the company’s inefficiency 
in correcting their error. She wrote the 
company noting: 
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I think a lot more good will be achieved 
if your computers could credit figures to an 
account as fast as it can charge figures to an 
account. 


One businessman wrote to me to ask 
my help in getting his credit card account 
canceled. Since February he has been 
writing and phoning the company, one 
of this country’s largest, with no results. 
The company continues to add an ex- 
tra 50 cents on to the man’s account ev- 
ery month as a late charge on the very 
membership fee the man refused. The 
man wrote to the company: 

Since your computer will not take note of 
this fact, my dog with apparently more 
sense and more wit, has taken the matter 
in her own mouth. If this does not make 
your keypunch aware, nothing will. 


So far the company has not shown any 
more awareness. 

A western food production consultant 
wrote to tell me how he is still trying to 
correct an error that occurred in his ac- 
count in November of 1968 when he paid 
a deferred charge in advance. His pay- 
ment was credited to someone else’s ac- 
count and despite dozens of phone calls 
and letters the company has failed to 
correct their mistake. 

Mr. President, these are just a few of 
the letters I have received in the last 
week from consumers who have been 
troubled by their inability to get satis- 
factory adjustments on their credit ac- 
counts, I cannot help wonder how many 
other consumers are blackmailed by the 
pay up or else notices into paying the 
disputed amounts on their accounts. Re- 
cently, I testified before the National 
Commission on Consumer Affairs on the 
subject of computerized billing practices 
and the failure of companies to respond 
to notices of error in their accounts. I 
ask unanimous consent that that testi- 
mony be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WILLIAM PROXMIRE 


Mr. Chairman, it is an honor to testify 
before this Commission during its important 
hearings on the consumer credit industry. 

In the last two sessions, Congress has made 
giant strides toward correcting unfair credit 
practices. The 90th Congress passed the truth 
in lending bill which I introduced. That bill 
insures the full disclosure of the cost of 
credit: In recent months I have sponsored 
two bills which have passed the Senate and 
which are major extensions of the truth in 
lending act. Bill S. 823 would establish cer- 
tain Federal safeguards over the activities 
of credit reporting agencies in order to pro- 
tect against arbitrary, erroneous, and ma- 
licious credit information, Bill S, 721 would 
prohibit the unsolicited mailings of credit 
cards and limit the consumer's liability on 
cards that are lost or stolen. 

An additional area in which the consumer 
is being victimized and upon which the Con- 
gress has taken no action is the area of credit 
billing. 

Mr. Chairman, I’m sure that many of us 
have a favorite anecdote we like to tell about 
a run-in we've had with a computerized mis- 
billing. Because of our positions, most of us 
have probably been rather fortunate in hav- 
ing the billing error quickly corrected. How- 
ever, for the average American consumer who 
is not a public official, a computer misbill- 
ing can turn into an unbelievable nightmare 
of past due notices, calls from collection 
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agencies, long waits on the telephone and 
threats of bad credit ratings. 

Many of this country’s largest and most 
prestigious credit card companies have shown 
themselves to be completely incapable of 
correcting even the most simple billing error. 
Many consumers have had to spend months 
and even years to clear up the companies 
mistakes. 

A New York businessman spent over 15 
months trying to correct a charge he re- 
ceived for six flights for one flight he had 
cancelled. 

A Milwaukee advertiser spent five months 
trying to convince American Express to can- 
cel his card. 

A Washington State doctor spent six 
months trying to correct an error on a bill- 
ing involving a truck rental. 

And an award for persistence certainly 
should go to the man from Virginia who 
battled for 21 months to have a $14 mis- 
take corrected. His is a story so unbelievable, 
Mr. Chairman, I ask that it be included in 
the record of this hearing. 

Of course, the companies claim they give 
prompt and personal attention to all re- 
plies—that only in a rare instance do they 
let customer inquiries slip by. One company 
Official has been quoted as saying “Sometimes 
of course we make mistakes. A $90 a-week 
clerk gets under pressure and gets in a hur- 
ry. There are controls, and it shouldn’t hap- 
pen but it does.” However, some of the cases 
that people have come to me with are so 
fantastic as to suggest that either firms have 
no systematic procedures for handling errors 
or are attempting to blackmail consumers 
into paying debts they did not incur. 

As one consumer asked me “Does it not 
seem unfair that American Express had made 
the error and remains penalty free, while 
I am forced to expend money and time to 
correct their errors? Obviously American Ex- 
press does not care.” 

I'd like to give this Commission just one of 
the many incredible accounts I have re- 
ceived of unresponsive conduct by large 
American companies in replying to consumer 
complaints of an incorrect billing. 

Mr. James Kurtz, a member of a prestig- 
ious national law firm, received a statement 
from the Diners Club on November 15, 1968. 
Noting that the bill contained a $207 charge 
for an airline ticket he had never purchased, 
Mr. Kurtz paid the total of the bill minus 
the $207 dollar error and wrote Diners of 
their error on December 4. 

On January 3, 1969, Kutz received a com- 
puter notice that his account was past due. 
Four days later a form letter came in the 
mail thanking Kurtz for his recent payment 
but telling him he had to pay the full amount 
of each monthly bill. 

Undismayed and still confident the matter 
could be settled with a minimum of incon- 
venience, Kurtz wrote his second letter to 
Diners on January 18. He told Diners that 
because he had been on vacation he had 
been unable to respond to their latest bill 
dated December 18 or the computer past 
due notice of the 3rd of January. He also 
told Diners that his December bill com- 
pounded the error by adding still another 
extra $207 charge and that he was paying all 
the charges on his account but those which 
were in dispute. 

Three days later he received a telegram to 
contact the Diners collection department. 
This was followed immediately by another 
form notice advising him to deduct the 
amount in question until he heard from 
Diners. In a telephone call and a confirming 
letter Kurtz told Diners he was paying all 
but the amount in question on his December 
bill and Diners agreed this was satisfactory. 

However, the January bill arrived imme- 
diately thereafter and contained a third 
extra airline charge for $207. Kurtz wrote 
back to tell of the rapidly growing error by 
a computer which was apparently out of con- 
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trol. The Diner's computer was now claim- 
ing some $621 in debts that Kurtz had not 
incurred. 

Diners replied with another form letter 
thanking Kurtz for his recent payments but 
warning his card might be cancelled if he 
did not pay the full bill. Immediately Kurtz 
placed a collect call to Diners. The gentle- 
man at Diners who took the call said he was 
sympathetic, termed the whole story “fan- 
tastic” and agreed to straighten it out as 
soon as possible. But, the call was followed 
by yet another past due notice from the re- 
lentless and seemingly vindictive computer. 

The February bill came and to Kurtz’s 
surprise was only $414 in error. Once again 
Kurtz took the time to send a letter off to 
Diners pleading they correct the error. His 
plea was met by another past due notice. 

Several weeks later another computer “pay 
up or else” notice came in the mail. Kurtz 
responded with still another letter of ex- 
planation. 

Finally on May 2nd Diners sent a letter 
telling the tired Mr. Kurtz that the com- 
pany was checking with Braniff and American 
Airlines to find out who was responsible for 
the erroneous billing. A little over a month 
later Braniff sent Kurtz a letter affirming 
that the billings Kurtz had received were in 
error. A copy of this letter was sent to Diners 
and Kurtz himself sent a letter to Diners 
just to make sure they understood the 
Braniff position. 

However, when Diners gave Kurtz a credit 
on his account it only did so to cover one 
of the remaining two $207 charges still in 
question. Enclosing a copy of all previous 
correspondence to date Kurtz sent off another 
letter to Diners. Diners responded by calling 
Kurtz's wife and explaining that Kurtz did 
owe the Club the remaining $207 in question. 
Furious Kurtz replied to Diners in a letter 
and once again sent copies of all his previous 
correspondence, No response came back from 
Diners. 

Getting desperate Kurtz decided to call 
Braniff. Braniff confirmed both in that call 
and a subsequent letter to Diners that the 
mistake was not Kurtz's and that a disagree- 
ment between Braniff and American over- 
the ticket charges had been settled. That let- 
ter from Braniff to Diners was dated Novem- 
ber 18, 1969, one year from the original error, 
However in all bills since November Kurtz 
has received the erroneous charges and fur- 
thermore Diners has refused to send his 1970 
Diners card renewal. 

Finally on May 22 of this year Kurtz, after 
writing several Congressmen, received a let- 
ter from Diners apologizing and explaining 
that a credit would be issued for the remain- 
ing $207 error and the $66 service charge that 
had accrued on that error. It took Mr. Kurtz 
18 months and a mountain of correspondence 
to straighten out a simple computer mistake. 
Today Kurtz is still anxiously waiting for 
both the cerdit and his 1970 Diners card. 

In reply to his latest request for a new 
card Kurtz received a form letter which read 
“Thank you for your recent inquiry. We will 
give it our prompt attention.” 

This experience, which bears a close re- 
semblance to a Kafka novel, is by no means 
untypical. I and other members of Congress 
have received numerous complaints of a 
similar nature. 

Is it fair to expect the consumer to have 
the patience of Job, the legal skill of Edward 
Bennett Williams, and the resources of Gen- 
eral Motors in order to get a bill corrected? 
Mr. Kurtz's experience is not the rare occur- 
ence the Credit Card Companies would have 
us believe, In at least one respect Mr. Kurtz 
was lucky. Many consumers find their credit 
cards cancelled on the basis of mistaken 
billings. Others find that their credit rat- 
ings have been seriously damaged by the 
companies’ mistakes. When S. 823 passes, 
consumers will have the right to correct their 
adverse credit ratings but this should not 
keep up from shifting some of the responsi- 
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bility for computer mistakes where it right- 
fully belongs—with the credit. card com- 
es 


Mr. Chairman, there are over 50 million 
people in this country buying on credit. The 
companies can say that they have only one 
percent or five percent or even one tenth of 
one percent error and that would be too 
much. One percent error rate would still be 
half a million errors. Can we expect a half a 
million or even 50,000 people a year to have 
to pay for ‘the carelessness of credit 
companies? 

There are those who point to the problem 
and say that the computer is the source of 
the error—that all the good the computer 
does more than makes up for its errors. But, 
Mr. Chairman, would we tolerate a one per- 
cent of one-tenth percent error rate in the 
computers that manage air traffic or that 
guide moon rockets or that prescribe drug 
amounts in hospitals? If the computer sys- 
tem is at fault we have the technology to 
correct the system. I think the consumer has 
a right to demand that companies improve 
their computer systems. 

Another possible explanation is that the 
managements of these companies are hiding 
behind their computers. They might be un- 
willing to employ additional staff to handle 
the large volume of complaints. For example, 
one large credit card company receives over 
40,000 inquiries a week from its customers 
and admits it is running far behind in an- 
swering this mail. It seems to be easier for 
companies to deny service which is right- 
fully due their customers—by explaining 
away the errors (if they explain them at all) 
as the result of the “computer billing cycle,” 
or “system errors” or “‘coding mistakes.” Be- 
sides, after months of fighting many cus- 
tomers give up and pay the amount in dis- 
pute rather than risk destroying their credit 
rating or continue a tiring and expensive 
campaign of phone calls, letters and tele- 
grams. Why should the companies want to 
change their bad billing practices when they 
might be making a handsome profit off of 
them? 

Last Tuesday morning a member of my 
staff attempted to reach the gentleman who 
had signed one of the past due notices for 
one of my constituents. For over half an 
hour he searched for Mr. S. Finkelman. He 
was asked numerous times for an account 
number but that seemed not to get him any 
closer to Mr. Finkelman. 

I think that this commission should re- 
quest testimony from S. Finkelman, and all 
those other infamous people who sign past 
due notices, including B. Jeffries, M. Brown, 
L. Fowler, J. King, L. Bush and a host of 
others. It might reassure the public to know 
that there are people who are at least sup- 
posed to be correcting their billing errors— 
assuming of course that Mr. S. Finkelman 
and his counterparts are real live human be- 
ings and not computer parts. Certainly not 
the least objectionable part of current bill- 
ing practice is the failure of companies to 
reassure customers that if the machine can’t 
handle their problems a good old fashioned 
human being will. Companies are treating 
there customers almost as if they were a part 
of the computer billing system. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that companies 
begin treating their customers if not with 
some respect then at least with a semblance 
of efficiency. What do I think can be done to 
eorrect current billing practices—especially 
as they relate to the use of computers? 

I have hoped, Mr. Chairman, that the 
industry would devise controls that would 
insure responsible conduct. There are those 
in the computer industry who have made 
moves in this direction. The American Fed- 
eration of Information Processing Societies 
in a recent conference under the chairman- 
ship of William Wirtz called for a broad na- 
tional certification program for computer 
personnel and a code of ethics and public 
responsibility. They further proposed the for- 
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mation of a special body to help enforce the 
code and assist the public. I endorse these 
proposals and would hope the computer in- 
dustry pushes ahead rapidly toward their 
implementation. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I do not believe 
this to be nearly enough. It is time the Con- 
gress stepped in on behalf of the consumer 
to demand responsible conduct on the part 
of credit billing companies. To this end I 
will in the near future introduce legislation 
that will shift the responsibility and cost of 
credit billing errors from the consumer to 
the industry. It is time that American com- 
panies be made to pay for their mistakes. 

In the last two years the Federal Govern- 
ment has sided with the consumer in de- 
manding responsible credit practices. The 
truth in lending act was indeed a major land- 
mark. But we must now act to protect con- 
sumers who are harrassed and/or ignored by 
credit billing companies. As Mr. Kurtz dis- 
covered, one small error can turn into a 
punishment rivaling that of Prometheus. 
Congress owes it to the American consumer 
to demand more of credit lenders. It is not 
super human efficiency we are demanding— 
just a bit of public responsibility. 

We need to borrow a phrase from these 
credit companies and say to them, on behalf 
of the American consumer, “Do not fold, 
bend, or mutilate.” 


Mr. PROXMIRE. The bill I am in- 
troducing today is aimed at insuring 
that consumers can get prompt correc- 
tions on their credit accounts. The fair 
credit billing bill would require that 
within 10 days after receipt of a notice 
of error in a consumer account a com- 
pany would have to acknowledge receipt 
of the notice. This notice would give the 
consumer proof that the company was 
attempting to correct the error. If a 
consumer failed to get the 10-day ac- 
knowledgment he could then take such 
measures as would be necessary to insure 
that the company received his notice of 
error, such as sending the notice by reg- 
istered mail. 

The fair credit billing bill would fur- 
ther require the company to either make 
the correction and send a corrected 
statement to the consumer or explain 
why the original statement was correct 
within 60 days of receipt of the original 
notice of error. 

If the creditor failed to send the 10- 
day acknowledgment or failed to ad- 
just the account within 60 days, he 
would forfeit the right to collect the 
amount the consumer stated to be in 
error. Furthermore, if the consumer 
could then prove that an error had taken 
place, the creditor would be liable for 
actual damages, treble punitive dam- 
ages, and reasonable attorneys fees. 

In order to insure that consumers are 
aware of their rights under the fair 
credit billing bill, companies would be 
required to notify consumers of these 
rights on their monthly billing state- 
ments as well as when the account is 
initially opened. 

Now there are those who will ask— 
why do we need such legislation when 
the consumer is not now legally respon- 
sible for any amount in error on his ac- 
count? Well, Mr. President, those of us 
who have been faced with a computer- 
ized billing error know that while the 
consumer is in the right and not legally 
responsible, he is still subject to severe 
harassment. Companies will threaten 
his credit rating and even wrongfully 
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damage it. They will cancel his credit 
card and send numerous “pay up or else” 
notices. 

A contested billing quite often becomes 
a contest in perseverance between credi- 
tor and consumer with the resources 
strongly favoring the creditor. It is time 
the Federal Government insisted the 
credit billing companies promptly reply 
to customers’ billing error notices or else 
be made to pay for their inefficiency. This 
is what the fair credit billing bill will do. 

The other unfair credit practice I feel 
must be dealt with immediately is the 
problem of the “shrinking billing pe- 
riod.” Normally creditors allow a cus- 
tomer 30 days from the billing date to 
pay the full “new balance” owed and 
thereby avoid any additional finance 
charge. However, when creditors do not 
send billing statements promptly the ef- 
fect is to reduce the time the consumer 
has to pay the bill without incurring any 
extra finance charges. Some companies 
have even been sending the bill after the 
date due. Others have reduced the pay- 
ment period to 25 days even though the 
billing cycle runs 30 days and the an- 
nual percentage rate is computed on a 
30-day period. 

Two States have recently passed laws 
requiring companies to send statements 
a certain number of days before the end 
of the billing cycle, and the FTC has 
taken notice of the growing problem of 
the shrinking billing period. In a con- 
sumer credit policy statement it notes 
that: 

The Truth in Lending Act and imple- 
menting Regulation Z do not now set forth 
any specific time within which creditors are 
required to send period billing statements to 
their customers. However, the Commission 
feels that the law contemplates that the 
periodic billing statement should be mailed 
in time to give customers a reasonable op- 
portunity to have the payment posted before 
the end of the period within which finance 
charges may be avoided... . 

Continued abuses in connection with this 
problem could result in formal Commission 
action in individual instances, as well as the 
Commission’s recommendation for strong 
corrective legislation. 


Mr. President, I feel this problem de- 
mands strong corrective legislation. So 
in the fair credit billing bill I am hoping 
to make mandatory what truth in lend- 
ing already contemplates—that com- 
panies give open end credit account 
customers time to pay their accounts 
without incurring a finance charge. The 
bill provides that statements must be 
mailed by companies 21 days prior to the 
date by which payment must be made in 
order to avoid the imposition of a finance 
charge. It is time that the Federal Gov- 
ernment stretched the shrinking billing 
period. 

These two problems—the shrinking 
billing period and the failure to respond 
to notice of error are two serious injus- 
tices facing the American consumer. 
They have been allowed to go on too 
long—while the companies promised 
that their systems were being corrected 
and perfected. These systems, most of 
them computer systems, cannot be al- 
lowed to become a permanent excuse be- 
hind which the creditor can hide from 
his responsibilities. Mr. President, Iam 
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introducing the fair credit billing bill 
with the hope that Congress can press 
the American credit companies into 
treating the consumer less like a comput- 
er and more like a human being. As I 
said before the National Commission on 
Consumer Finance, we need to borrow a 
phrase from these credit companies and 
say to them, on behalf of the American 
consumer, “Do not fold, bend, or muti- 
late.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my bill be printed 
in the Recorp and that the bill be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxsBe). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4108) to amend the Truth- 
in-Lending Act to protect consum- 
ers against careless and erroneous 
billings, introduced by Mr. PROxMIRE, 
was received, read twice by its title, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, and orderd to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4108 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Fair Credit Billing 
Act”. 

Sec. 2. Section 127 of the Truth in Lending 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1637) is amended— 

(1) by adding at the end of subsection (a) 
anew paragraph as follows: 

“(8) The protection provided by chapter 
4 to an obligor under any such account in 
the event of an erroneous billing.”; 

(2) by adding at the end of subsection (b) 
a new paragraph as follows: 

“(11) The rights of the obligor and the 
obligations of the creditor under chapter 4 
in the event the obligor believes there is an 
error in the statement of his account and 
gives written notice thereof to the creditor.”; 
and 

(3) by adding at the end of such section a 
new subsection as follows: 

“(d) A finance charge may not be imposed 
under an open end credit plan for any pe- 
riod unless a statement of the outstanding 
balance upon which the finance charge for 
that period is based is mailed at least twenty- 
one days prior to the date by which payment 
must be made in order to avoid imposition 
of that finance charge.” 

Sec. 3. The Truth in Lending Act (15 
U.S.C. 1601-1665) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new chapter as follows: 

“CHAPTER 4—CREDIT BILLING 
“Sec. 161. Notice of error. 
“Sec. 162. Liability of creditor. 
“NOTICE OF ERROR 

“Sec. 161. If a creditor, having transmitted 
to an obligor a statement of the obligor’s 
account in connection with an extension of 
consumer credit, receives a written notice 
from the obligor in which the obligor— 

“(1) directs the attention of the creditor 
to an amount shown in the statement as 
owing from the obligor which the obligor 
believes to be in error in whole or in part, 

“(2) indicates the amount by which the 
amount shown in the statement is greater or 
less than the sum believed to be owing to the 
creditor by the obligor, and 

“(3) sets forth the reasons of the obligor 
for the belief that an error has occurred, the 
creditor shall— 

“(A) not later than 10 days after the 
receipt of the notice, send a written ac- 
knowledgment thereof to the obligor, and 
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“(B) not later than 60 days after the re- 
ceipt of the notice and prior to taking any 
action to collect the amount, or any part 
thereof, believed to be in error— 

“(i) make appropriate corrections in the 
account of the obligor and transmit to the 
obligor a statement of his account which 
has been revised so as to show the correc- 
tions, or 

“(il) send a written explanation to the 
obligor setting forth the reasons why the 
creditor believes the account of the obligor 
was correctly shown in the statement. 

“LIABILITY OF CREDITOR 

“Sec, 162. Any creditor, having received a 
notice from an obligor as provided in section 
161, who fails to comply with the require- 
ments of that section— 

“(1) forfeits any right to collect from the 
obligor the amount shown in any statement 
of the obligor’s account which the obligor be- 
lieves to be in error and specifies in such 
notice in the manner prescribed in clause 
(2) of such section, including any finance 
charge or other charge imposed by the 
creditor in connection with the amount so 
specified; and 

“(2) if such amount is in fact an error, 
is liable to the obligor in an amount equal 
to the sum of— 

“(A) the actual damages sustained by the 
obligor as a result of the failure of the credi- 
tor to comply with such section; 

“(B) $100 or three times the amount re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1), whichever is the 
greater; and 

“(C) in the case of any successful ac- 
tion to enforce the foregoing liability, the 
costs of the action together with a reasonable 
attorney’s fee as determined by the court.” 

Src. 4. This Act takes effect upon the ex- 
piration of 180 days after the date of its 
enactment. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 222— 
REFERRAL OF A JOINT RESOLUTION 


By unanimous consent, the joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 222) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the States of New 
Jersey and New York for certain amend- 
ments to the Waterfront Commission 
compact and for entering into the Air- 
port Commission Compact, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. Javits (for 
himself and other Senators) on July 16, 
1970, on today, July 21, 1970, was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, then 
to the Committee on Commerce for not 
to exceed 30 days when reported from the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javits when he 
made the unanimous consent request ap- 
pear later in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


S. 3724 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senators from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT), Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD), 
Kentucky (Mr. Coox), and California 
(Mr. MURPHY), be added as cosponsors of 
S. 3724, my bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to ammuni- 
tion recordkeeping requirements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxBE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3752 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that, at the next 
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printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH) be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 3752 to amend the Fair 
Packaging and Labeling Act to require 
the disclosure by retail distributors of 
unit retail prices of consumer commodi- 
ties, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
SaxsBE). Without objection, 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
it is so 


S. 3867 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. McGovern) be 
added as cosponsors of S. 3867, to assure 
opportunities for employment and train- 
ing to unemployed and underemployed 
persons, to assist States and local com- 
munities in providing needed public sery- 
ices, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxsBe). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


S. 4092 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of my senior col- 
league, Senator RANDOLPH, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF), the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER), and the Senator from Il- 
linois (Mr. SMITH), be added as cospon- 
sors of S. 4092, to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend 
programs and policies intended to insure 
that United States requirements for low- 
cost energy will be met, and to reconcile 
environmental quality requirements with 
future energy needs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxsE). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


S. CON. RES. 74 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Rhode Island (Mr. PELL) be added as a 
cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 74 to affect the treatment of pris- 
oners in South Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fan- 
NIN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 21, 1970, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 759. An act to declare that the United 


States holds in trust for the Washoe Tribe 
of Indians certain lands in Alpine County, 


S. 1046. An act to protect consumers by 
providing a civil remedy for misrepresenta- 
tion of the quality of articles composed in 
whole or part of gold or silver and for other 


urposes; 

S. 1456. An act to amend section 8c(I) of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as reen- 
acted and amended by the Agricultural 
Marketing Agreement Act of 1937 and subse- 
quent legislation, so as to permit marketing 
orders applicable to apples to provide for paid 
advertising; and 
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S. 3274. An act to implement the Conven- 
tion on the Recognition and Enforcement of 
Foreign Arbitral Awards. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


MORE WHOLESOME MEAT 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, a man 
may be known by his friends, but a bill 
in Congress is usually known by its op- 
ponents. The Mathias amendment to en- 
courage higher sanitary standards and 
more wholesome products for meat con- 
sumers is now opposed by the larger 
scale organized packing plants which to- 
day dominate 85 percent of the inter- 
state meat business. 

Two weeks ago this Chamber took an 
important step toward eliminating an 
anomaly in the Federal meat inspection 
laws by adopting an amendment to dou- 
ble the amount of money available for 
the support of State inspection programs 
and to make sure that all meat which 
passes inspection at the level of Fed- 
eral standards is available for shipment 
in interstate commerce. This amend- 
ment, if accepted by the conference com- 
mittee now considering the Department 
of Agriculture appropriations bill, will 
provide further incentive to States to up- 
grade their meat inspection programs 
and to assure that those State programs 
which meet Federal standards stay up to 
that level. 

But now, the handful of interests which 
today occupy the interstate meat mar- 
ket, and who apparently do not want the 
consumer to have the benefit of a bigger 
meat supply, are critical of our effort. 

I appreciate the concern of consumers 
and organized consumer groups that all 
meat—both that which is processed un- 
der State inspection and that which is 
procesed under Federal inspection—is 
safe for human consumption. This is 
certainly the goal which we all seek to 
attain: a full supply of healthful meat 
products for the American consumer. 

It is exactly this goal which the 
Mathias amendment will help to bring 
closer. For if meat is processed in a plant 
operating under standards certified as 
equal to Federal standards and the 
products coming from that plant must 
be equal to the products coming from 
plants which are inspected by Federal 
agents, the standards are the same, 
therefore the meat products are equally 
healthful. 

Why should this meat, inspected in 
States operating at standards equal to 
the Federal level, be restricted to the 
market of a single State? We have a 
great opportunity here to expand the 
volume of wholesome meat available to 
the national market, by encouraging 
higher standards through expansion of 
the grant program. 

The housewives of America need a 
spokesman in this matter. They want 
better meat for less money. While no one 
has an Aladdin’s lamp to wish such a 
result into reality, this provision will set 
forces in motion that will help bring it 
about. The single spokesman for a con- 
sumer group who has complained was 
obviously not informed about the in- 
crease in grants to States to foster high- 
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er standards in State as well as Federal 
inspection systems. And an increase in 
the meat supply in the national market 
could be expected to bring about some 
decline in the distressingly high level of 
meat prices. 

I am confident that the apparent mis- 
understandings about this provision will 
be cleared up and that the joint con- 
ference committee now considering this 
bill will act in the interest of the more 
than 200 million American consumers by 
including this key provision in the final 
version. 


McGOVERN ASKS ROLE FOR PALES- 
TINIANS IN MIDEAST TALKS 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, yester- 
day the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) addressed himself thought- 
fully to the problems of peace in the 
Middle East. In the course of his remarks 
he presented several new proposals which 
merit, I believe, careful consideration by 
members of the Senate and by the ad- 
ministration. 

I ask unanimous consent that relative 
to the Senator’s speech, an article pub- 
lished in today’s New York Times, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 21, 1970] 


McGovern ASKS ROLE FOR PALESTINIANS IN 
MIDEAST TALKS 


WasHincton, July 18.—Senator George S. 
McGovern, seeking to meet criticism that 
he is dovish on the war in Vietnam and 
hawkish on the Middle East, outlined pro- 
posals today for a Middle Eastern settlement, 
including participation of Palestinian refugee 
organizations in Arab-Israeli negotiations. 

In a Senate speech, the South Dakota 
Democrat reaffirmed his earlier support for 
supplying more American jet aircraft for 
Israel, but asserted that such a step itself 
was inadequate for promoting peace in that 
region. 

Calling upon the Administration to make 
known its proposals for an “equitable solu- 
tion,” he spelled out several proposals of his 
own: 

Israel should start allocating funds for an 
escrow account to compensate Arab refugees 
for loss of their land in Palestine as a result 
of the 1948 Arab-Israeli war. “The feeling of 
the Palestinians that they have unjustly lost 
their homes and property is perhaps the most 
important single source of tension and con- 
flict in the Middle East,” he said. “A uni- 
lateral act of Israel recognizing that fact 
could be the greatest single step toward 
peace.” 

Before any negotiations begin, the Arab 
Government should “accept responsibility for 
acts of aggression committed from bases” in 
their territories, and thereby assume respon- 
sibility for the terrorism of Palestinian com- 
mando groups. 

As part of an ultimate peace settlement, 
Israel as well as the Arab states “should be 
willing to accept the presence of United Na- 
tions forces on their territories.” Israel has 
not agreed to this in the past. Removal of 
such forces should be under the control of 
United Nations agencies, not individual gov- 
ernments, to prevent a repetition of the situ- 
ation created by the United Arab Republic's 
demand in 1967 that United Nations peace- 
keeping forces leave its territory. 

The United States should supply more jet 
aircraft to help maintain Israel’s deterrent 
power, “but such aircraft should not be made 
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available for forays over Arab territory for 
the purpose of sustaining the limited but real 
war which has persisted since the six-day 
conflict in 1967.” 

Aides explained that Senator McGovern 
had sought to introduce an element of mod- 
eration into current Washington discussion 
over the Middle East, fearing that otherwise 
the Senate “might get swept up in the emo- 
tions of the moment” and grant excessive 
authority to the Administration, as Mr. Mc- 
Govern felt was done with regard to Vietnam 
in 1964. 

Staff members also said that Senator Mc- 
Govern had drafted his speech to answer crit- 
icism that he took a hard pro-Israeli line on 
the Middle East while on Vietnam he was 
dovish. On several points, he appeared to 
have offered suggestions that had not pre- 
viously been made by any member of 
Congress. 
Although both the Johnson and the Nixon 
Administrations have asserted that repatri- 
ation of roughly one million Palestinian ref- 
ugees and compensation for their losses 
should be a part of any over-all Middle East- 
ern settlement, neither Administration has 
advocated participation of Palestinian orga- 
nizations in Arab-Israeli negotiations. 

Israel is opposed to such a step, and some 
Arab Governments have been hesitant about 
it. At the moment, the most militant Pales- 
tinian organizations themselves are disdain- 
ful of negotiations, but some diplomatic ob- 
servers consider this only a tactic. Mr. Mc- 
Govern suggested that the Palestinian groups 
be represented in Middle Eastern peace talks 
only if Arab Governments proposed such a 
move. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, the Senate 
will soon have before it for consideration 
the House-passed social security bill. 
This bill which reflects the many months 
of hearings by the House Ways and 
Means Committee is presently before the 
Finance Committee of the Senate. 

As it stands, the social security bill of 
1970, by and large, is a good bill making 
important improvements in the structure 
and administration of the social security 
program. Some of these positive pro- 
posals include: 

First. A 5 percent across-the-board 
increase in social security benefits ef- 
fective January 1971. For the average 
retired single worker this means that 
his check will increase from $116 to 
$121.80 monthly. Average benefits for a 
retired couple would be raised from the 
present $196 to $205.80. 

Second. A liberalization of the retire- 
ment test to permit beneficiaries under 72 
to earn up to $2,000 annually before hav- 
ing their social security earnings reduced. 
Under present law the reduction takes 
place after an individual earns $1,680. 

Third. An automatic cost-of-living ad- 
justment mechanism beginning in 1972 
which would provide that social security 
payments would be automatically raised 
for each 3-percent increase in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. 

Fourth. The allowance of widows to 
receive 100 percent of their deceased 
spouse’s benefits instead of the present 
8242 percent. Under this proposal the 
average widow’s benefits will increase 
nearly 21 percent from $102 to $123 
monthly. 

Mr. President, the House-passed bill— 
H.R. 17550—also makes major changes 
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in the medicare and medicaid programs. 
Some of these changes include: 

First. The proposal that persons pres- 
ently ineligible for part A, the hospital 
insurance portion of medicare, be al- 
lowed to enroll for coverage at the rate 
of $27 a month. 

Second. Removal of the present provi- 
sion in the law that requires that an 
elderly person enroll in part B of medi- 
care—supplementary medical insur- 
ance—within 3 years after becoming 
eligible. 

Third. The proposal giving power to 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to terminate payments to physi- 
cians found to be guilty of program 
abuses, including overcharging, furnish- 
ing inferior, harmful or excessive serv- 
ices, or making a false statement to ob- 
tain payment. 

Fourth. The proposal directing the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to establish specific periods of time 
for hospitalization after which time the 
patient would be presumed to require 
services in a nursing home. A similar pro- 
vision would apply to posthospital home 
health services. 

Fifth. Making Federal funds available 
at the 90-percent level to the States to 
establish mechanized claims processing 
and information retrieval systems. Fed- 
eral funds are to be made available at 
the 75-percent level for the operation of 
such systems. 

Sixth. The inclusion of a 25-percent 
bonus to the States over present Federal 
matching—commonly at the 50-percent 
level—if the State will make use of med- 
icaid home health services instead of 
providing services in a nursing home. 

Seventh. The reduction of Federal 
matching by one-third after an individ- 
ual in a medicaid nursing home has re- 
ceived 90 days of care and further reduc- 
tions in Federal matching funds with 
the continued tenure of the patient. 

Mr. President, it is patently obvious 
that the Social Security Amendments 
of 1970 represent a potent package with 
far-reaching effects. I believe the pri- 
mary thrust of these amendments is posi- 
tive but I do take exception to two of the 
proposed amendments to medicaid. 

To deal with the positive side first, 
surely there can be no one who could dis- 
agree with the present need for a 5-per- 
cent increase in social security benefits. 
This amount will barely cover the in- 
crease in the cost of living from Decem- 
ber 1969, when the last increase was 
voted by the Congress through January 
1971, when the new increase is to take 
effect. 

By the same token, there should be 
few who would argue with the proposition 
that periodic increases in social security 
payments should come automatically to 
keep up with increases in the cost of liv- 
ing as indicated by the Consumer Price 
Index. Almost every major labor-man- 
agement contract today contains such 
a clause. Why then should our senior 
citizens be forced to carry the full burden 
of our accelerating inflation. There is 
little logic in requiring the Congress to 
come to the rescue of our seniors with 
this kind of a stopgap increase every 
year; the process should be automatic. 
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At this point, Mr. President, let me 
say what I have said so many times 
before: 

Social security payments, even with 
the proposed increase, will continue to 
be inadequate. Reportedly, more than 50 
percent of our seniors have only their 
social security checks to rely on, with out- 
side incomes dropping sharply in recent 
years. With the proposed 5-percent in- 
crease the average elderly couple on so- 
cial security would be receiving a check 
for $205.80 monthly, or a total income of 
$2,469 a year. 

This annual income total falls far be- 
low the dollar amount which, according 
to the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, would be needed by a 
retired couple to maintain a moderate 
standard of living. At the beginning of 
1970 a retired couple was found to need 
at least $4,320. Clearly, a retired couple 
whose only income is a social security 
check cannot afford a moderate standard 
of living. Indeed, the total income of 
$2,469 would put the average retired 
couple well below the BLS budget level 
for a “lower” standard of living. 

This income crisis, which confronts 
our elderly as their number grows and 
their discontent multiplies, has been well 
documented by this year’s report of the 
Special Committee on Aging entitled: 
“Developments in Aging 1969.” We must 
do more to provide our seniors with a 
proper income which would go a long 
way. toward restoring their self-respect 
and place in society. 

Perhaps the best place to start inthis 
regard is by taking another look at the 
retirement test which tells a senior that 
he is free to work but that his social 
security check will be cut back if he earns 
more than $1,680 a year. This year’s pro- 
posal in raising the test to $2,000’ is a 
step in the right direction, but I con- 
tinue to have preference for my own 
bill which called for raising the retire- 
ment test to $2,520 a year or $210 a 
month. 

Assuming that the presently proposed 
5-percent increase is passed and the 
average retired couple can count on an 
income of $205.80 monthly, and assum- 
ing that my proposal is adopted so that 
a retired person could earn up to $210 
monthly without penalty, the average re- 
tired couple would have a potential in- 
come of about $5,000 yearly. This would 
compare favorably with the 1970 BLS 
total of $4,320 which is needed by a re- 
tired couple to maintain a “moderate” 
standard of living. 

Another positive feature of the pro- 
posed bill would allow widows to receive 
100 percent of their deceased spouse’s 
benefits instead of the present 82% per- 
cent. My mail refiects that this is one 
badly needed change, too long neglected. 

Moving from the consideration of 
proposals dealing with the economic 
needs of the elderly, I have a few com- 
ments on those amendments which re- 
late to the medical and health needs of 
the elderly. 

Mr. President, as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Long-Term Care of the 
Special Committee on Aging, I have been 
conducting a series of hearings on the 
problems inherent in the medicare and 
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medicaid programs. When these hear- 
ings are completed I expect to issue a 
report to the Senate with my recommen- 
dations. On April 10, I addressed the 
Senate decrying the step-by-step dis- 
mantling of the medicare nursing pro- 
gram and giving my extreme dissatis- 
faction with retroactive denials of 
claims and again on April 16 calling for 
the implementation of the Moss amend- 
ments of 1967. 

At this point, I say again that when 
the claims of patients ostensibly settled 
can be ordered reopened and reevalu- 
ated retroactively in the light of newly 
announced criteria, and providers can 
be forced to pay back sums now deemed 
improvidently granted, there exists se- 
rious questions of equity and due proc- 
ess. The new bill provides minimum pro- 
tection against these retroactive denials 
when it calls for the Secretary to estab- 
lish a set of presumptions as to which 
patients are deemed compensable under 
the medicare nursing home program and 
for how long. 

Few could take issue with other pro- 
posals of H.R. 17550 which expand the 
accessibility of these programs and which 
provide Federal funds to aid States in 
setting up modern claims-handling pro- 
cedure. 

The provision giving power to the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to terminate payments to phy- 
sicians found guilty of program abuses 
such as furnishing inferior services, or 
submitting false claims for payment, 
should be acceptable. I state my own 
view that most of the physicians who 
participate in the programs do so in 
good faith and render excellent services. 
The enforcement mechanism here will 
be the real test of the wisdom of this 
amendment. 

Mr. President, let me now cover those 
amendments I find objectionable and to 
give my reasons for my beliefs. 

A few months ago the President told 
us that he was going to propose the aboli- 
tion of 57 agencies in the Government 
that had outlived their usefulness. Sand- 
wiched in that proposal, curiously, was 
the suggestion that the Federal Govern- 
ment is not now, nor should it ever be, in 
the position of financing long-term care. 
The reference was made in terms of the 
medicaid program which sees the State 
and the Federal Government sharing the 
cost of keeping a patient in a nursing 
home. 

In California a nursing home operator 
received $14 a day for a medicaid pa- 
tient—medicaid is the word of universal 
usage although California calls its pro- 
gram Medi-Cal. The Federal Government 
contributes $7 of this total toward care 
of the patients. 

That this amount—$14 a day—is un- 
reasonably low is obvious and was con- 
firmed by our recent San Francisco hear- 
ing. The fact is that most States have 
this kind of unreasonably low rate of re- 
imbursement. States complain that they 
are hard pressed in this day and age to 
raise their share of the money to match 
Federal outlays. 

Against this background comes the 
suggestion from the administration that 
long-term care is a local and State re- 
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sponsibility. With the action of the 
House of Representatives, on May 21, it 
has become much more than a sugges- 
tion; it has come near to being the law 
of the land. 

I make reference to section 225 of the 
House-passed bill which commands that 
the Federal .matching for any nursing 
home patient in the medicaid program 
will be reduced by one-third after 90 days 
and continue to be reduced with the pa- 
tient’s continued tenure in the nursing 
home. 

The proposal appears to be based on 
the notion that people who are in medic- 
aid nursing homes 90 days can be ren- 
dered well enough to get along with sim- 
ply personal care after that. This is an 
erroneous assumption. 

An old person sick enough to need the 
full spectrum of skilled nursing care 
probably never can be made self-suffi- 
cient. The function of the nursing home 
for these infirm elderly has historically 
been to comfort and to prevent further 
deterioration. The medicaid program in 
this respect can be distinguished from 
the medicare program, which was in- 
tended to be postoperative and post- 
hospital. The medicare program, perhaps 
in theory, would lend itself to set numeri- 
cal limits on number of patient days, and 
so forth, but in practice this idea has 
caused problems. 

Another provision also objectionable is 
the 25-percent bonus which is given to 
the State in the event it elects to treat the 
patient through its home health services, 
rather than through its nursing home 
system. In the case of California again, 
the State ordinarily would pay $7 and re- 
ceive a matching $7 from the Federal 
Government to make up the total of $14a 
day paid to nursing home providers. If 
the State elected to treat a patient, in- 
stead, through its home health services, 
the share by the Federal Government 
jumps 25 percent. In this case the Federal 
Government would pay $10.50 and the 
State of California would pay $3.50. The 
assumption here seems to be that services 
rendered in the private home will be 
cheaper. The problem here is that over 
50 percent of the patients presently on 
the medicaid roles have no family and no 
home. What some envisage, then, is pur- 
chasing old hotels and buildings and cre- 
ating artificial homes by the State and 
then bringing in home health services to 
take advantage of the additional 25- 
percent bonus in Federal matching funds. 

To my way of thinking, these services 
may be much more expensive than any- 
one has yet contemplated, since there is 
such a strong incentive for the States to 
make use of home health agencies. Let 
me make it clear that I do not oppose 
home health where appropriate—hardly 
so, since it was my 1967 amendments to 
the Social Security Act which required 
that the State set up home health agen- 
cies under medicaid. 

To put it as plainly as possible, I feel 
that we are trying by these two unhappy 
provisions to set the type and site of care 
through fiscal gimmickry. Are we not 
really just using the Federal matching 
moneys. to reward and punish, on the 
vous of monetary and fiscal considera- 

ons? 
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To my way of thinking the proposed 
amendment to limit the Federal match- 
ing after 90 days is a poor way to elimi- 
nate those who do not need medical 
care—call them custodial—from those 
who need such service in a nursing home. 

If such is really the goal of the Gov- 
ernment, might it not better be accom- 
plished by the implementation of the 
Moss amendments of 1967, one of which 
calls for the States to set up regular pro- 
grams of medical review. These medical 
review teams would travel through the 
States’ nursing homes and make evalu- 
ations about the type and quality of care, 
the appropriateness of the site. Their 
recommendations would then be carried 
out, hopefully with benefit to the patient 
and the Government. The idea is to in- 
sure that every patient is where he needs 
to be and that he receives the kinds of 
services he needs. This decision should 
primarily be made on the basis of evalu- 
ating medical evidence and by an experi- 
enced group of professionals. The deci- 
sion should not be made blindly by the 
Congress on the basis of financial con- 
siderations. 

The hardships on nursing home oper- 
ators if the Federal matching is reduced 
after 90 days is obvious since most are 
reluctant to take medicaid patients now 
as rates continue to be woefully low. 

The hardships to the patients who 
need medicaid care and are pushed into 
intermediate care institutions perhaps, 
or into boarding houses, receiving little 
if any personal care, creates a desperate 
picture. 

I would hope that Congress would con- 
clude that we have responsibility to 
long-term care patients and reject the 
proposal to cut the Federal matching 
after 90 days of care. At the same time, 
I ask for more prompt implementation 
of my 1967 amendments by HEW to im- 
prove the quality of care for those who 
are presently in these medicaid institu- 
tions. 


THE COURAGE OF WOMEN WHO 
WAIT 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, to those 
who wait anxiously for word of their 
loved ones, an hour seems a day and a 
day seems like an eternity. 

It takes unusual courage to face the 
apparent hopelessness which each day 
of such a life presents. The depth and 
strength of this courage can often be 
measured only in terms of length—how 
long one has lived with uncertainty and 
depended on faith and hope for suste- 
nance. 

Yet, this unusual courage is not rare 
here in America. Right now, today, there 
are hundreds upon hundreds of Amer- 
ican women—the wives and mothers of 
prisoners of war—in whose daily lives 
fear and anxiety are companions. They 
do not know whether their husbands 
and sons are alive or dead. They do 
not know whether, if alive, their hus- 
bands and sons are well or wounded, 
crippled or whole, whether starving or 
fed. 

Somehow, these gracious and loyal 
women have managed to maintain a 
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calm demeanor, and have attempted to 
go on with the business of life in as nor- 
mal as possible. 

Great credit is due them. But we owe 
them more than that. 

We owe every possible effort to deter- 
mine the fate of their men in North 
Vietnam. We also owe it to do all we can 
to bring home as quickly as possible, 
those who are alive. 


THE DRUNK DRIVER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, of the many 
tragic aspects of alcoholism, none is more 
dangerous to society than that of the 
alcoholic behind the wheel. All too often 
the drunk driver kills or maims not only 
himself, but kills or maims other, com- 
pletely innocent people. 

A particularly fine article on the toll 
exacted by the drinking driver and what 
America is trying to do about it was pub- 
lished in the Christian Science Monitor 
of July 16. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp. 

My request reflects my continuing in- 
terest in the battle on alcoholism, an in- 
terest I have had ever since my days as 
a city judge in Salt Lake City. I have 
joined the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
HucHes) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) in sponsoring the most 
sweeping Federal legislation ever intro- 
duced to combat alcoholism, S. 3835. The 
vast importance of the bill and of other 
efforts to control the drinking driver are 
discussed with perception and force in 
the Christian Science article. I commend 
it to the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ALCOHOLISM BEHIND THE WHEEL 
(By Guy Halverson) 

MILWAUKEE.—A confused and lonely 21- 
year-old Florida woman races alone through 
a stormy night on a motorbike. An alcoholic 
since her teen-age years, she is drunk. Rain 
and wind slash against her as she tightens 
her grip on the bike's handlebars. She looks 
up and in an instant of blurred recognition 
sees the glare of headlights from a vehicle 
racing directly at her. She is hurled across 
the highway and a human life is wasted. 

The woman is one of about 70 million 
Americans who both drink and drive. Of 
these, millions are either problem drinkers 
or chronic alcoholics. 

Clearly, alcoholism itself underlies much 
of the spiraling liquor-related accident toll 
on United States highways. And the toll won’t 
be cut until Americans start to cure this 
deeper problem. 

“Efforts in this direction are producing re- 
sults in some instances: 

Here in Milwaukee, at another moment in 
time, a silver-haired business executive 
strides quickly toward a massive building. 
The renewal he feels inside shines as bright 
as the spring day. The man is a recovered 
alcoholic, and this day is his last at an out- 
patient clinic at the privately funded DePaul 
rehabilitation hospital. 


FRAGMENTARY RESPONSE 


But in general, response by government 
and the public to the alcohol problem is only 
fragmentary and all too often lethargic and 
ineffective. 

The drunk driver, safety experts insist, re- 
veals only one aspect of the blotch of alco- 
holism that stains so.much of American so- 
ciety. Divorces, shattered families, frequent 
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home and industrial accidents, and mount- 
ing crime all testify to it. Industry loses over 
$2 billion annually to alcoholism in absen- 
teeism and shoddy work. 

“The central truth,” says Sen. Harold E. 
Hughes (D) of Iowa, chairman of the special 
Senate subcommittee on alcoholism and nar- 
cotics, and himself a reformed alcoholic, “is 
that we must make up our minds to launch 
an all-out, adequately funded attack on the 
problem of alcoholism in America if we are 
to make significant reductions in the deaths 
and maimings on our highways... .” 

Most safety experts agree there must be 
a sharp about face in the permissive atti- 
tudes about liquor now sweeping the land: 

The mass media, in particular, must stop 
glamorizing drunkenness by identifying it 
with good humor and sophistication. 

The home, the church, the school must do 
& better job of acquainting young people 
with the dangers and risks of drinking. 

Employers, work associates, and relatives 
must stop overprotecting alcoholics who 
desperately need attention—not the hidden 
isolation that is often a sure passport to self- 
destruction and tragedy for others. 

Courts must be given greater flexibility in 
dealing with drinking drivers. The present 
system—which seeks to control driving be- 
havior through reliance on legal sanctions 
alone—is a failure. Modern rehabilitation 
facilities and techniques are sorely needed in 
almost every major community in the nation. 

The problem of alcoholism and liquor 
abuse seems almost overwhelming in its com- 
plexity and ubiquity. In one of the nation’s 
largest metropolitan areas I walked into the 
Office of the local sheriff to discuss highway 
safety and found him seated behind his desk 
with a highball in his hand, It was 2 p.m. 


MOST NEGLECTED PROBLEM 


In another city a local traffic safety coun- 
cil official could hardly keep his eyes open 
during our interview because of the drinks he 
had had during an afternoon meeting. He 
finally had to have a relative come and drive 
him home. 

No matter where one goes—to the office of 
a police official, a safety expert, a highway 
engineer—the conversation inevitably swings 
around to a discussion of alcoholism. Yet, as 
John W. Gardner, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has pointed out, al- 
coholism, the nation’s No. 3 health problem, 
is also its most neglected. Alcoholism treat- 
ment lags far behind treatment for drug 
abuse, which touches a much smaller per- 
centage of the population. 

Alcohol is the most used—and widely 
abused—<drug in society. 

Health officials insist that alcoholism is 
@ disease, not just a behavior problem as 
was assumed for so many years. Between 6 
and 20 million people are believed to be 
chronic alcoholics or problem drinkers with 
& compulsive dependence on liquor. But 
there is also a staggering multiplier effect 
that adds a tangled new dimension to the 
problem. Every alcoholic, the experts say, 
directly affects up to three relatives. Thus, 
up to 60 million people in this country may 
be immediately touched by alcoholism. That 
would mean one out of every five homes. 

For years the public stereotype of the prob- 
lem drinker was that of the skid-row dere- 
lict. But, says William M. Moore, Jr., exec- 
utive director of the National Council on 
Alcoholism, “only about 3 percent of all al- 
coholics are derelicts. Most are the type of 
people you might meet anywhere in society— 
wage earners, homeowners, housewives, pro- 
fessional people.” 

Take what happened one day here. The 
local office of Alcohalics Anonymous received 
& frantic call that a woman, plainly drunk, 
was about. to slide behind the wheel. AA 
called the local sheriff who dispatched a car. 
The woman was pulled from her vehicle be- 
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fore she could drive it off. It was a bus for 
elementary school children. 


MANY DIFFERENT TYPES 


Studies of drinking drivers clearly indi- 
cate that many are chronic alcoholics or 
longtime problem drinkers. Indeed, most 
studies show the typical drinking driver in- 
volved in a fatal or near fatal accident to 
have a blood-level content far above levels 
associated with normal social drinking. 

Yet, when one talks about the “drinking 
driver” one is really talking about many dif- 
ferent types of drinkers: 

1. The chronic alcoholic or problem 
drinker who is suspected of causing per- 
haps the largest chunk of all fatal accidents. 

2. The social drinker, whose blood level 
usually registers less than most problem 
drinkers, but still accounts for an impor- 
tant share of highway mishaps. 

3. The noyice drinker or occasional 
drinker, whose inexperience with liquor is a 
contributing factor to some accidents. 

4. The young drinker. Some studies sug- 
gest that the youthful drinker is causing an 
increasing number of highway accidents. Of 
the first 10 auto fatalities this year in Mich- 
igan, for example, all were under age 26, and 
liquor was a factor or suspected as a factor 
in nine of the cases. 

How does one stop these people from miz- 
ing their drinks with driving? 

In most courts throughout the U.S., judges 
are still heavily dependent on punitive legal 
sanctions—fines, license suspensions and rev- 
ocations, or jail sentences. But because of the 
hardship on the offender, whose livelihood is 
often dependent on use of his vehicle (par- 
ticularly in the Western states with their 
large distances), juries and courts are re- 
luctant to impose stiff sentences. Moreover, 
prosecutors, acutely aware of public senti- 
ment, carefully weed out thousands of mar- 
ginal cases each year, even though they know 
the defendant is guilty of a road violation. 
Or they deliberately seek a lesser charge, such 
as “reckless driving,” instead of “driving 
while intoxicated.” 


“HEALTH=LEGAL” APPROACH 


The resulting “control system” is Just not 
working. In Chicago several months back, a 
28-year-old man was slapped with a $20 fine 
and court costs for staggering drunk in front 
of a stream of cars at a busy intersection. 
The very next night he was again arrested— 
this time for drunk driving. 

Last year some 300,000 drivers had their 
licenses suspended or revoked. Yet, it’s be- 
lieved that as many as 200,000 of them con- 
tinued to drive illegally. 

What's needed, say many jurists, is a multi- 
pronged attack on the drunk driver— 
a “health-legal” approach, as Lyle Filkins of 
the Highway Safety Research Institute of the 
University of Michigan has dubbed it. On the 
one hand, judges should be allowed to im- 
pose stiff sanctions for those drivers who re- 
spond to punishment—such as social drink- 
ers, occasional drinkers, and young people. 
On the other hand, rehabilitation should be 
available for those drivers who need a change 
in drinking behavior more than driving be- 
havior. 

And that’s the rub. Few jurists today have 
any place to send the problem drinker for 
rehabilitation. 

In many cities I found businessmen and 
teen-agers, problem drinkers, and hard-core 
derelicts all thrown indiscriminately to- 
gether into grim drunk tanks. In one South- 
west city I found a middle-aged man lying 
face down on a concrete floor where he had 
tumbled from a bunk. 

PROGRAMS JUST NOT ENOUGH 


There are only about 200 facilities of vary- 
ing types around the country to handie the 
problem drinker, including halfway houses 
and clinics. Only about six cities have major 
detoxification centers, including important 
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installations at Washington, St. Louis, and 
Des Moines. Even more significantly, only 
about six cities have comprehensive treat- 
ment programs, including Minneapolis, At- 
lanta, and the private DePaul program here 
in Milwaukee. 

The federal response has so far been spotty 
and piecemeal. 

The main thrust to date, most experts 
feel, come out of the National Center for 
the Prevention and Control of Alcoholism 
in the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Budgeted at around $4 million an- 
nually, the program has dealt with the re- 
search, education, and treatment areas. 

Rehabilitators maintain that the programs 
are just not enough. More money is spent 
each day on liquor purchases in the US., 
they say, than the entire federal govern- 
ment spends on alcoholism treatment in 
the course of an entire year. 

A measure recently introduced into the 
Senate by Senator Hughes, along with Sens. 
Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York and Prank 
E. Moss (D) of Utah, would earmark a more 
realistic amount of $435 million over & 
three-year period for a comprehensive alco- 
holism program, including grants for con- 
struction of facilities by state and local com- 
munities. It would set up a control agency 
located most likely in the National Institute 
of Mental Health (that section is being 
hammered out in committee as of this writ- 
ing). The measure would require establish- 
ment of prevention and treatment programs 
for federal employees and armed forces per- 
sonnel, and also provide that group health 
and disability policies for federal employees 
must include alcoholism. z 

The Hughes bill (S3835) in effect super- 
sedes an earlier, less comprehensive bill in- 
troduced several years ago by Senators Javits 
and Moss. The newer Hughes-Javits-Moss 
bill has so far snapped up endorsement from 
close to 50 senators, including a spectrum as 
diverse as Sens. George Murphy (R) of Cali- 
fornia, Charles H. Percy (R) and Ralph Tyler 
Smith (R) of Illinois, and John J. Sparkman 
(D) of Alabama. 


PROPONENTS OPTIMISTIC 


Proponents of the Hughes-Javits-Moss bill 
are optimistic of passage during the next 
year. They note that the Hill-Burton hospital 
construction bill—enacted over a veto by 
President Nixon last month—contained a 
provision establishing new priorities for 
treatment of alcoholism within hospitals. In 
the past most hospitals have tended to shun 
the alcoholic. The Hill-Burton Law, rehabili- 
tation enthusiasts assert, shows that a na- 
tional consensus is building toward a broad- 
based federal rehabilitation program. 

The new $18 million program under way 
at the Office of Alcohol Countermeasures in 
the Department of Transportation is also 
geared in great part to an identification— 
and then control—of the problem drinker. 
Under the program, announced June 26, 
demonstration grants have been awarded to 
a number of communities around the nation: 
the state of Vermont; Marathon and She- 
boygan Counties in Wisconsin; Nassau Coun- 
ty in New York; Washtenaw County in 
Michigan; King County, Washington; the 
cities of Eugene and Portland, Ore.; Denver; 
Seattle; Albuquerque, N.M.; and Charlotte, 
N.C. DOT officials hope the roster can be 
upped by an additional 20 localities next year. 

The imaginative program—a small, but im- 
portant first step in the control of the drink- 
ing driver—will test out some 50 or 60 coun- 
termeasures, including use of chemical agents 
that cause the drinker to react unfavorably 
when he imbibes alcohol, tying gas station 
operators into special traffic grids so they can 
check license numbers of motorists suspected 
of being intoxicated, and even special buzzer 
devices on the cars of drinking drivers that 
may be activated due to erratic driving 
conditions. 


July 21, 1970 


INDICTMENT OF ADMINISTRATION’S 
SCIENCE POLICY 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, the 
latest issue of Nature, one of the world’s 
most respected scientific journals, con- 
tains a slashing indictment of the ad- 
ministration’s science policy. As chairman 
of the Special Subcommittee on the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, I, too, have 
been concerned with the recent cutback 
in Federal support for basic scientific re- 
search, I, therefore, urge every member 
of Congress to read the Nature article. I 
ask unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 
as follows: 


TUNE WITHOUT A PIPER 


Washington stands in relation to American 
science as does Brussels to the European Eco- 
nomic Community. Without the bureaucracy 
there would be no science, especially now 
that it is tacitly although not explicitly ac- 
knowledged that government must provide 
financial support for science. Moreover, the 
doings of the bureaucracy have a fascination 
of their own, not merely for those directly in- 
volved. Yet there is a sense in which the bu- 
reaucracy is irrelevant to American science. 
Nobody in Washington in this past six 
months has helped to identify a new initia- 
tion factor for the translation of DNA into 
RNA, or has with his own hands fashioned a 
new kind of laser. It is tempting to hope 
that the bureaucracy will, like the old- 
fashioned Marxist state, one day wither 
away. Within the EEC, there is some reason 
to hope that Brussels will become increas- 
ingly irrelevant as the objectives of the 
Treaty of Rome become realities, but un- 
fortunately it seems as if the influence of 
Washington on American science has come to 
stay. 

The bureaucracy will not go away. The best 
that can happen is that it will somehow be 
improved. The past six months have been a 
vivid demonstration of how muddled are the 
ways of Washington in administering an 
amount of money so large that many other 
governments must consider it extraordinary 
wealth. One way and another, something like 
$2,000 million find their way each year into 
basic research outside the direct influence of 
government laboratories, and even this is 
only one-eighth of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a whole spends on research and 
development each year. Government expend- 
iture on research and development in the 
United States is, in short, comparable in size 
with the whole of government expenditure 
in Britain. No wonder that some people sup- 
pose that the inefficiency with which re- 
search funds are administered is imma- 
terial. 

Until January this year, the notion that 
inefficiency is tolerable had many supporters. 
Now, however, it is plain that many vigorous 
fields of research are being damaged by the 
way in which policy is made—or, rather, un- 
made—in Washington. Whether the Prince- 
ton-Pennsylvania accelerator, which cost $40 
million to build, which has been operating 
for only about two years and which had al- 
ready gathered its research groups of young 
people, will be able to keep going for the next 
academic year remains to be seen. Adminis- 
tration officials seem now willing to acknowl- 
edge that it was needlessly severe to have 
trimmed the budget of the Atomic Energy 
Commission in such a mindless fashion, yet 
an unpalatable truth that no less a per- 
son than President Nixon gave the impend- 
ing closure of the laboratory as an exam- 
ple of his fiscal prudence, and that it will 
be necessary to find some face-saving for- 
mula before the laboratory can be given the 
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meager $1 million that would now be needed 
to keep it going for another year. 

Tangible signs like this of how the budget 
restrictions have begun to bite into academic 
research in the United States are only the tip 
of the iceberg. It is more serious that many 
of the new ventures on which American uni- 
versities would now naturally embark are be- 
ing postponed not so much for lack of funds 
as for the lack of the promise of them, Radio 
astronomy is the most spectacular example 
of this dereliction of ambition. Three years 
ago, @ panel under Professor R. H. Dicke of 
Princeton University provided a list of half 
a dozen projects on which money could use- 
fully be spent, and singled out the project to 
provide a new surface for the Arecibo radio 
telescope in Puerto Rico as the cheapest and 
in many ways the best buy. In spite of this, 
however, the $3 million needed for the Are- 
cibo project found their way into the current 
budget only for the financial year which has 
just begun. The more ambitious projects on 
which people have set their hearts remain in 
limbo. 

The temper of Washington’s reaction to 
these developments is well illustrated by the 
argument of one White House official in the 
past few months that no harm will be done 
if the United States “gives other nations a 
chance to shine” in some parts of science. In 
the last resort, of course, what determines a 
nation's prowess in some chosen field is not 
the amount of money which it decides to 
spend but its ability to recruit bright people. 
This is a point which has, in the past few 
months, been put forcefully and eloquently 
by Mr. P. Haggerty, the chairman of Texas 
Instruments. But actually to opt out of a 
field of research which is exceedingly relevant 
to much of what other agencies in the United 
States are trying to accomplish is quite a 
different issue. Are the administrators trying 
to make a virtue out of budgetary necessity? 

Why is there such a muddle? The short 
answer is that there is nothing in the Ad- 
ministration that could pass for a policy to- 
wards science and technology. Some time ago, 
the OECD searched for what would have been 
called elsewhere the country’s science policy, 
and concluded that in the United States 
“there is not one science policy but several.” 
This is a kindly flattery. The truth is that, on 
several important questions which lie at the 
roots of the conduct of science in the United 
States, the Federal Government has not had 
the time or the inclination or the wit to 
make up its mind. The result is that impor- 
tant matters on which the Administration 
should give a lead are left to be decided by 
the tug of war in which the several agencies 
of government are habitually engaged and by 
the necessarily wayward arguments of Con- 
gress, 

If this should seem a harsh judgment, the 
case of the government's curious attempt to 
do away with graduate traineeships in the 
early weeks of 1970 is a sufficient proof of in- 
dolence or worse. Graduate traineeships in 
the terminology of the National Science 
Foundation are the financial awards to grad- 
uate students in the gift of selected graduate 
schools at universities up and down the coun- 
try. The NSF also makes available graduate 
fellowships which are awarded by competi- 
tion among undergraduates and which are 
tenable at the university of the student’s 
choice. When the budget of the National 
Science Foundation appeared in February 
this year, it was immediately apparent that 
the customary allowance for traineeships was 
missing, and so people looked quickly at the 
other parts of the federal budget in which 
the equivalents of traineeships are usually 
to be found. The amount allowed for Na- 
tional Institutes of Health traineeships was 
unimpaired, but the University Support Pro- 
gram with which NASA has encouraged the 
universities on a declining scale in the past 
few years had disappeared altogether, as had 
all new money in the Department of Defense 
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budget. Only with the beginning of the an- 
nual ritual of congressional inquiries into 
the federal budget did it become known, 
from spokesmen of the NSF, that the Admin- 
istration had decided that would-be graduate 
students in science and technology should 
find other ways to keep themselves in grad- 
uate school, that the NSF's dependents would 
not be affected in the academic year immedi- 
ately ahead and that the NIH had been able 
to resist successfully the Administration’s 
point of view—largely, it seems, because of 
the personal intervention of Mr. Robert 
Finch, the then secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. 

This sorry tale has a number of curious 
features. In the first place, no spokesman of 
the Administration has ever sought in public 
to justify the decision. The Bureau of the 
Budget seems to have been the driving force 
behind the proposals, and there has been a 
good deal of talk about the rightness (and 
wrongness) of requiring graduate students to 
keep themselves at university by means of 
loans—a potentially important device which 
is not yet working as smoothly as people 
hope. In practice, however, the NSF is frankly 
unhappy with the situation; Dr. William 
McElroy, the new director, says that he is pre- 
pared to go along with the decision only on 
condition that there is a careful review of 
how things are working within the course of 
a year. Yet, in all the discussion, nobody has 
seen fit to mention the way in which the 
Administration's decision files in the face of 
the powerful arguments put forward merely 
& year before by the National Science Board, 
in a report which asked for such an explicit 
commitment of the Federal Government to 
the support of university research that a sub- 
stantially larger proportion of the money for 
university research would be supplied by 
means of earmarked grants to institutions 
and not by grants for particularly research 
projects. 

In other words, the Administration has 
rejected the National Science Board's argu- 
ment, but has done so inarticulately, not 
bothering to say why. In Washington, where 
& low profile is something enviable, this may 
seem sensible enough. Why should one of the 
Administration’s spokesmen—Dr. L. Du- 
Bridge, for example—choose to justify such 
an unpopular and irrational decision when 
called on to make one of his several public 
speeches when he can talk about the evils of 
pollution instead, and win friends, not 
enemies? The tragedy, of course, is that no- 
body bothers to ask what can be the effect of 
all this on the next generation of graduate 
students and on the universities which, a few 
years ago, took the then administration at its 
word and behaved as if it were their patriotic 
duty to turn out more PhDs. 

For those with long memories, the contrast 
between now and the heady late fifties is 
almost bizarre. Then, higher education in the 
sciences became overnight a cherished part of 
the apparatus of state—a commodity of 
which there could not be too much, Now it is 
a kind of tribute which the government pays 
the universities more or less as if it were to 
prevent them from lapsing entirely into 
anarchy. One of the unexpected happenings 
of the past few months has been the way in 
which Dr. DuBridge, a card-carrying hot- 
gospeller for basic research when he went to 
the White House eighteen months ago, now 
comports himself as just. another pragmatist. 

To an outsider, the gulf which now ex- 
ists between the Administration and the 
academic community is not merely remark- 
able but alarming. How, one wonders, can 
the country carry on if such a great propor- 
tion of the intellectual community insists on 
talking about Cambodia and not physical 
chemistry or nuclear physics? The signs of 
trouble first came more than two years ago, 
when evidently level-headed people, some 
friends but many acquaintances, would 
spend fifty minutes out of a precious hour 
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denouncing the then president and his Viet- 
nam policy and merely ten minutes saying 
what they had been up to. By now, the same 
people are much more intimately involved 
in the intricacies of campus or national pol- 
icy—the ABM and all that. Perhaps this is 
what Vice-President Agnew means when he 
talks of the radicalization of the campuses. 
The truth is, however, that a visitor to the 
United States must now acknowledge that 
the academic community, the scientific com- 
munity, included, is much more absorbed 
in political and social questions than it used 
to be. Moreover, he must be prepared for 
the outspoken scorn of a great many people 
for the Administration’s claim on public at- 
tention. If the objective is merely to stop 
the war, no harm may be done. To be sure, 
it is exceedingly distracting for serious schol- 
ars. If the disaffection goes deeper, the 
capacity of American governments to govern 
may be in question. 

Vietnam apart, the past few months have 
also provided a series of causes why the Ad- 
ministration and the scientific community 
should be at odds. Muddles like that about 
traineeships are dwarfed by the extraordi- 
nary way in which the Administration 
seems to have been powerless to mitigate the 
effects of the Mansfield Amendment to the 
past fiscal year’s military appropriations bill 
on the pattern of spending on pure science. 
To be sure, the Mansfield Amendment was 
finally attached to the military budget only 
in December 1969, by which time the budget 
for the current year must have been more 
or less decided, but this does not explain why 
the agencies of the Federal Government were 
busily pruning their research budgets to fit 
in with the new doctrine that the defense 
establishment and even the other mission 
agencies should not support basic research 
without there being any apparent effort, 
elsewhere within the government, to count 
up the cost of the cast-off projects. After all, 
there was nothing in the chain of argument 
leading to the Mansfield Amendment which 
could reasonably have convinced the Admin- 
istration that Congress had suddenly become 
hostile to basic research. The, complaint 
more simply was that it is illogical that a 
good deal of the United States effort in pure 
research should be a kind of by-product of 
military defense. The Administration's fall- 
ure to count the cost—estimated to be the 
best part of $50 million—is not so much a 
failure of public administration but a weak- 
ness in simple arithmetic. 

It is inevitable that this failure should have 
damaged the standing of the Office of Sci- 
ence and Technology with professional scien- 
tists. Rightly or wrongly, the office has ac- 
quired in the past decade the unique distinc- 
tion of being at once a source of private ad- 
vice to the President and a focus for the ex- 
pression of public opinion by professional 
scientists. The failure of the office to rise in 
the defense of academic science against the 
simple arithmetic of the easy—and con- 
veniently thrifty—interpretation of the 
Mansfield Amendment is one from which its 
reputation will easily not recover, 

A part of the trouble is that the present 
holder of the office, Dr. DuBridge, is not the 
kind of fellow who is able to create the il- 
lusion of being a means by which the scien- 
tific community can make its voice heard in 
high places. He is too shy, even gauche, for 
that. Everybody admits that he is honest, 
diligent and willing to cooperate in all kinds 
of causes, from that for the banishment of 
teratogenic. herbicides to the need not to 
overload the electricity generating system 
during the air conditioning season. Yet even 
now, after eighteen months of hard work, 
the kindest thing that is said of him is that 
he is @ much better science adviser to the 
President than some of the candidates origi- 
nally suggested. To be sure, Dr. DuBridge is 
the first of five science advisers to have held 
office while the budget has not been growing 
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quickly, but it is probably fair to say that 
at this stage in the game, most of his pred- 
ecessors would either have felt themselves 
exercising some real influence on the sys- 
tem or would have given up. Dr. DuBridge has 
soldiered on at a job in which he insists a 
great deal of valuable committee work is be- 
ing carried on. What has happened, for rea- 
sons bigger than himself, is that the time 
has passed when a single mandarin in the 
White House could be at once courtier and 
professional representative. 

It is only fair to add a list of the reasons 
why the character of the Office of Sci- 
fence and Technology must now change. 
First, the days of the mandarins are over— 
no federal agency worth its salt would now 
pretend to be able to do its job without inde- 
pendent scientific advice of its own. If the 
science advisers of the sixties had to be con- 
jurers to make a mark, those of the seventies 
would have to be wizards. But how valuable 
as an initiator of science policy can the Sci- 
ence Adviser be if the rest of the Adminis- 
tration to which he belongs is unwilling to 
listen? Finally, the growth of agencies such 
as the National Science Foundation and or- 
ganizations such as the National Institutes 
of Health has shifted interest away from the 
Office of Science and Technology and from 
the President’s Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee. To be sure, OST and PSAC still have use- 
ful work to do, but it is bound to be less 
glamorous work than in the fifties. This tend- 
ency is bound to mean that there will in 
future be fewer channels by means of which 
the views of professional scientists on the 
technicalities of military defense can be car- 
ried to a wider public—this, no doubt, is why 
people who have things to say about the 
ABM or MIRV are eager to turn up before 
congressional committees to say their pieces. 
If the Office of Science and Technology has 
ceased to be the constituency representative, 
however, there is no certainty that the Na- 
tional Science Foundation—the logical suc- 
cessor—is yet equipped to fill this role. The 
past six months have shown how much a 
part of the Administration the foundation 
really is. The same period has shown what a 
weathercock it can be. It was the National 
Science Foundation, no less, which intro- 
duced to a committee of Congress a witness 
who said, without any obvious trace of sar- 
casm, that “ecology is not a discipline but an 
attitude of mind” at a time at which the 
foundation was especially anxious to draw 
attention to what it planned to do for the 
improvement of the environment. It is the 
same foundation which has just spent $50,000 
on a research project by two medical stu- 
dents from Stanford University which is in- 
tended to suggest ways in which newspapers 
and broadcasting stations may be able the 
more effectively to “cover the deterioration of 
our environment”. 

To say all this is not to make fun of what 
has been the quite proper concern in the 
United States about the condition of the 
physical environment. The complaint is 
merely that the National Science Founda- 
tion has not instinctively become a source of 
philosophy and of measured judgment on 
the environment but, rather, an earnest 
follower of other people’s fashions, It is only 
fair to say that this may be a reflection of the 
anxiety of the new director to squeeze the 
last nickel out of the Bureau of the Budget, 
and there is probably also a great deal of 
truth in Dr. McElroy’s frequent statement 
that the time has gone when American tax- 
payers are willing to spend money on scien- 
tific research which does not somehow solve 
practical problems. But in circumstances 
like these, is it not for the National Science 
Foundation to spend more of its energy on 
a demonstration that even supposedly con- 
ventional forms of basic research—high 
energy physics, for example—are in their 
runny way as relevant to the needs of 
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modern society as all the half-baked at- 
tempts at mathematical modelling of ill- 
defined ecosystems which now come on top 
of the list for grants of public money? 

The fashion for anxiety about the environ- 
ment, now rapidly on the wane, seems to 
have been welcomed enthusiastically in 
Washington not for its own sake but because 
it is one issue on which politicians can make 
common cause with at least some of the 
younger generation. To be sure, there is 
every reason why arrangements should 
quickly be made to prevent municipal 
authorities and industrial enterprises from 
using the rivers as sewers; there is a great 
need for vigilance about the use of possibly 
teratogenic or carcinogenic chemicals and 
serious cause to fear that unbridled use of 
the undeveloped land remaining in the 
United States, vast though its acreage may 
be, will be disastrous for flora, fauna and 
even people. But are these not matters which 
have been dealt with in many other 
industrialized nations without all the cries 
of doomsday which have echoed about Wash- 
ington in the past few months? Why should 
not the familiar legal instruments of public 
administration provide at least a good 
foundation for a campaign to improve the 
environment? A part of the trouble in the 
United States is, of course, that there are 
serious limitations on the power of the 
Federal Government to enforce uniform 
standards of good practice on the whole 
country, and, at the local level, the advocates 
of cleaner environment are also strongly 
opposed to the higher taxes needed to pay for 
sewage treatment plants. At the same time, 
the Federal Government clearly shrinks from 
some of the financial implications of its 
policy to tempt local authorities along 
desirable paths by means of financial sub- 
sidies. These, however, are essentially polit- 
ical problems even if, in the long run, 
technology may help to simplify some of 
them. The Washington establishment has 
done its reputation very little good by going 
along with the easy assumption, in the past 
few months, that an urgent programme of 
scientific research should be the mainspring 
of the movement for cleaner surroundings. 
This observer, at least, has been dismayed to 
see how readily sober men will argue, when 
challenged, that exaggeration is often neces- 
sary for the swift mobilization of public 
opinion. Fair play, Dr. DuBridge has been 
one of the few stalwarts. 

The ideal, of course, is that the National 
Science Foundation should itself become the 
source of levelheaded opinions on what can 
and cannot be accomplished by scientific re- 
search, As things are, however, the NSF is 
neither big enough nor sure enough of it- 
self to function in such a way. The National 
Science Board is better placed, with its re- 
sponsibility not merely for guiding the policy 
of the NSF but for giving advice on questions 
of scientific policy to anybody in the federal 
government prepared to listen. And, true to 
the form set with its first report on the na- 
tional importance of graduate education, the 
National Science Board did this year produce 
an eloquent document arguing the case for 
continued financing for research in the 
physical sciences. As with the previous docu- 
ment, however, the Administration's recep- 
tion of this report was marked by its indiffer- 
ence. The truth, it seems, is that if an agency 
of the federal government wishes to help 
with the making of science policy, it must 
first be well placed politically or must enjoy 
a healthy budget. 

So what about the National Academy of 
Sciences? Does that have the leverage re- 
quired to ensure that the funds available are 
spent to the best advantage? A year ago, after 
the election of Dr. Phillip Handler as presi- 
dent, it may have seemed as if the academy 
would have an increasingly powerful influ- 
ence on events. And it remains an observable 
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fact that Dr. Handler is alone among the 
Washington dignitaries in being prepared to 
make a public speech without a written text. 
In reality, however, the academy has been 
slow to move into the vacuum which exists, 
In the past few months, much of the 
academy’s energy seems to have gone into 
questions of the relationship which it should 
have both with engineers and professional 
medical people. The academy continues to 
undertake studies on specific problems—the 
extension of the runways at New York's air- 
ports and the assessment of the safety or 
otherwise of food additives now on the Food 
and Drug Administration's list of substances 
“generally recognized as safe”, but the Com- 
mittee on Science and Public Policy seems to 
be making heavy weather of responding to 
the strains of the past few months. 

May it therefore be for Congress to spell 
out what should be done? If it were not for 
the impending departure of Mr. Emilio Q. 
Daddario, the chairman of the House of 
Representatives subcommittee on science, 
research and development, who is almost 
certain to become governor of Connecticut 
in November, there might be some reason 
to hope that his committee could have had 
a continuing and beneficial influence at least 
on the development of institutions, Mr. Dad- 
dario’s committee, for example, was prin- 
cipally responsible for the legislation by 
means of which the National Science Foun- 
dation now enjoys @ greater degree of inde- 
pendence than in the past. Inevitably, how- 
ever, it has been itself exposed to some of the 
popular pressures both for a better environ- 
ment and for finding some way of “living 
with technology”, as the saying goes. The 
committee’s proposal that there should be 
established a much larger institution than 
the NSF to be responsible for close on half 
of the basic research at present supported 
by the Federal Government has a great deal 
to commend it even if nobody in authority 
has so far seen fit to risk an opinion. It will 
be interesting to see if the same cause is 
taken up by Senator Edward Kennedy, Mr. 
Daddario’s most likely successor in Congress 
as champion of organized science. 

In the last resort, the most serious com- 
plaint which can be sustained against the 
Washington establishment is that it is cruel- 
ly indifferent to many of the good ideas which 
abound. The excuse which the administrators 
tend to fall back on is that there are limits 
to the degree of innovation that Congress will 
find acceptable. But is this really a sufficient 
reason why the Atomic Energy Commission 
should continue to spend almost as much 
on physical research, mostly in high energy 
and nuclear physics, as the National Sclence 
Foundation can afford to spend on research 
of all kinds? Is it really credible that high 
Officials of the Administration should have 
been unable even in a year of tightening 
budgets to find room for the kind of financial 
support needed to keep radio astronomy, or 
organic chemistry, moving along? Outsiders 
are sometimes hard pressed to know what is 
in charge—the machine or those who are sup- 
posed to administer it. 

Unhappily, the administration of Ameri- 
can science reflects little of the sharpness 
and flair which mark much of what goes on 
in the laboratories even when people’s ener- 
gies are more than ever bound up in extra- 
mural activities of one kind and another. 
The bureaucracy is not so much malevolent 
as weak and even dull. Because no amount 
of wishful thinking will make it go away, the 
best that can be hoped for is that it will 
be strengthened and enlivened. A concen- 
tration of responsibility for basic research 
in an organization much like the National 
Science Foundation would be a step in the 
right direction, but this organization would 
then have to be managed, like NASA and the 
National Bureau of Standards, with the skill 
and flair of an agency which knows where 
it is going. 
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ALASKAN STUDENT URGES RESPON- 
SIBLE APPROACH TO UNIVERSITY 
REFORM 


Mr. STEVENS. Mr. President, the de- 
gree of sensitivity of some of our young 
people to the very difficult issues of the 
day has at times astounded me, but 
nothing has astounded me so much as 
@ paper that was recently sent to me 
by my good friend Ken Dayis, of An- 
chorage, Alaska. His son Randy Davis 
is in the ninth grade at Odle Junior High 
School. The paper is entitled “Prospects 
of University Reform.” 

Wallace Collins, who is a teacher at 
Odle Junior High School, stated in a 
letter: 

The entire paper is just as it was originally 
written. 


I submit this paper with the views of a 
ninth grade student on the problems re- 
lated to university for two reasons. First, 
it is, as Mr. Collins stated, representa- 
tive of the feelings of many young peo- 
ple today. Secondly, I call particular at- 
tention to Randy’s paper because of the 
views that he has expressed. He said: 

I feel that I am logical enough to realize 
(as apparently many student radical groups 
have not) that you cannot tear down and 
build again in the same day. 


Randy Davis also said: 

For any truly significant changes in the 
eductional structure to be made the student 
must recognize that the university is a place 
of learning, not a showcase for activities un- 
related to education. The student must also 
recognize the fact that for any advances 
to be made, he must concentrate on learning, 
make it his sole reason for attending the 


university, and not to use it for a political 
bandwagon or as an athletic field for violent 
athletic activity. 


I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
plete text of Randy Davis’ paper be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PROSPECTS OF UNIVERSITY REFORM 


While I do not now, nor have I ever sup- 
ported the actions against the American uni- 
versity carried out by violent radical groups, 
it is essential to realize that while the uni- 
versity is the most sophisticated of the edu- 
cational systems, with this increased sophis- 
tication comes vulnerability to organizational 
problems. These problems cannot be solved 
in a short span of time because their nature 
has been born in the hundreds of years of 
history of the university. While I could not 
hope to provide a satisfactory solution to all 
of the problems, I do hope that by providing 
a@ general outline for improvement, the solu- 
tion would remain flexible for difference 
among individuals. 

The most basic problem is: should the uni- 
versities attempt to produce something 
original in their students or continue to 
modify and increase the student’s previous 
knowledge? Obviously, the first solution 
would be the best one. The prospect of a 
society in which there is creative thought not 
limited to artists or writers is tremendous. 
While this situation would be very desirable. 
I am afraid it lies in the lost realm of all 
Utopias; that is, not quite ever reaching the 
goal. The reason I feel this way is that it is 
almost impossible to teach creativity. Cer- 
tainly, it can be developed and expanded, but 
how could you teach creative thought to a 
non-creatively inclined group. Not that the 
only problem is with the students, but many 
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of our greatest teachers are not too creative; 
while they have a gift for explaining and 
clarifying what is already known to them, 
they have trouble teaching independently. 
For the majority (of students, teachers, and 
subjects) a state where the student is told 
what he needs to know and then is forced 
to develop some degree of imagination is 
the most (and only) logical solution. It is 
supposed that by the university level, the 
student has developed enough mental ability 
to enable him to begin to develop superior 
logic and to a certain extent, imagination. 

Another of the basic difficulties is the ques- 
tion of where the reform should be originated. 
In other words, on who should the responsi- 
bility for the design of change fall, student 
or administration. I feel that the responsi- 
bility lies with the students because social 
reform must start at the bottom of the so- 
cial scale, not at the top. Also, since the stu- 
dents outnumber the faculty, it is logical to 
deduce that the university reform program 
should be designed by the group best suited 
to design a program that would involve the 
majority group. I feel a person himself is the 
best organizer of his own affairs. Another way 
to state it is that since the faculty has al- 
ready been educated, the program should be 
oriented toward those who have not yet com- 
pleted their education. I do not wish to imply 
that the sole function of the faculty and, 
above all, the university, is to be placed at 
the feet of the students to use as they wish, 
creating programs that may endanger the 
function of the university as an educational 
institution. It is important to realize that 
the prime flexibility of a university should be 
designed with the learning requirements of 
the student in mind. It is unfortunate that 
this type of reform may not be possible for 
some time because a program of this kind 
would require considerable intellectual ma- 
turity on the part of both students and 
faculty, and in many recent cases I have not 
seen evidence of any of the maturity needed 
to make this system work. I also, feel that 
a large percentage of today’s university stu- 
dents are too involved and susceptible to out- 
side influences that are not logically con- 
nected with the learning process. While I do 
not wish to argue about the practical value 
of such groups, I do not feel that the place 
(or stage, as you wish) for their rather bi- 
zarre activities is on the university. For any 
truly significant changes in the educational 
structure to be made, the student must 
recognize that the university is a place of 
learning, not a showcase for activities unre- 
lated to education. The student must also 
recognize the fact that for any advances to be 
made, he must concentrate on learning, make 
it his sole reason for attending the univer- 
sity, and not to use it for a political band- 
wagon or as an athletic fleld for violent ath- 
letic activity. 

The co-working of the universities depart- 
ments is crucial because if the departments 
of related subjects cannot work together, 
the knowledge level will drop. With the 
many new sciences opening up, many new 
opportunities for inter-related sciences have 
appeared. Imagine the difference in available 
skill if you had four students from inter- 
related subjects all working on the same 
problem compared to having four students 
all from the same subject working on the 
same problem. The working of inter-related 
subjects is being worked within the graduate 
schools (to some extent), but while students 
are waiting to graduate, they are losing the 
time to gain precious knowledge. Knowledge 
cannot be confined into neat little Pythag- 
orean rectangles; it must be allowed to flow 
freely and expand, like a gas. If its expan- 
sion is restricted, the faculty does not suf- 
fer, only the students; and the students 
are the point of education. If this change is 
realized, tomorrow's intellectual leaders will 
have to possess one quality that the vast 
majority of them do not have today. That 
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quality is the ability to work together, to 
see the problem another person's way. If this 
is possible, then Man would have taken his 
biggest step forward since he learned to com- 
municate with his fellows, 

As I have stated before, these reforms 
would not come easily or in a short time. 
I feel that I am logical enough to realize 
(as apparently many student radical groups 
have not) that you cannot tear down and 
build again in the same day. Not only would 
these reforms require changes in the society’s 
view of the university, the student's view 
of the university and the faculty's view of 
the university, they would also require 
changes in the general views of society toward 
education and the uses of the increase in 
available knowledge. Like all powerful things, 
knowledge must be used without malice or 
vengeance toward people. 

Also, the universities must quit jockeying 
for position In terms of prestige; i.e., the Ivy 
League, by putting less importance on edu- 
cational value and more on how many sena- 
tors or presidents went there. I feel that the 
Ivy League and related schools are in the 
same state as the decline of the Roman Em- 
pire—proud and unwilling to accept defeat. 
It is interesting to note that in the last 20 
years the majority of the large cheating 
scandals have involved students of the so- 
called “exclusive” schools. This is an indi- 
cation that perhaps the student’s academic 
interest is lagging due to the false security 
that their parents have money and they are 
Ivy League. 

“The university is harder to re-organize 
than a cemetery”—wWarren Bennis. 


FISCAL STABILIZATION BOARD 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, one of 
the provisions of S. 4056, my bill to estab- 
lish a Fiscal Stabilization Board, calls 
for the creation of a special fund which 
could be used to stimulate or slow down 
the economy. Some skepticism has been 
raised as to the practicability of such a 
fund, particularly as it relates to dis- 
position of moneys during a period of 
downward tax adjustments. 

It is interesting to note that an anti- 
inflation bill approved by the West Ger- 
man Parliament this month contains a 
similar provision. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article published in the New 
York Times concerning the bill be printed 
in the Recorp for the benefit of Sena- 
tors who are interested in fiscal and 
monetary reform. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

BONN VOTES A SURCHARGE ON TAXES TO CURB 
INFLATION 

Bonn, July 11.—The West German Parlia- 
ment approved today a Government bill to 
combat inflation through a number of tax 
measures, including a 10 per cent refundable 
surcharge on personal and corporation taxes, 

The vote ended a two-day special session 
in the Bundestag, or lower house. The Bun- 
desrat, or upper house, is expected to approve 
the legislation Wednesday. 

The legislation was unanimously supported 
in the Bundestag by the deputies of the 
governing Social Democratic and Free Demo- 
cratic parties. Almost all deputies of the op- 
position Christian Democratic party ab- 
stained. 

DEPUTIES RUSHED BACK 

To attend the special session convened two 
weeks after the start of the summer recess, 
deputies had rushed back to Bonn from 
Places as far away as Latin America and 
Africa. Two Social Democratic deputies 
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motored 700 miles through the African bush 
to catch a plane to Bonn. 

Key element in the new law legislation is 
the temporary 10 per cent surcharge on with- 
holding and corporation taxes as well as on 
taxes on the self-employed. The surcharge, 
designed to curb demand, would be levied 
from August 1 to July 1, 1971, and would 
be repaid to taxpayers by March 31, 1973, at 
the latest. 

Another provision is for a six-month sus- 
pension of tax write-offs on capital invest- 
ments. The Minister of Economics Karl Schil- 
ler said Wednesday that postponement of 
industrial investments and reduction of in- 
dividual spending through tax increases 
would take an estimated $2.5-billion to $2.8- 
billion out of the economy. 


OPPOSITION’S POSITION 


Speakers for the Christian Democratic 
party accused Chancellor Willy Brandt's Gov- 
ernment of placing an undue burden on tax- 
payers in the interest of economic stability. 
They generally supported the surcharge on 
taxes and other anti-inflationary steps under 
the Government bill, but they demanded 
that the surcharge be repaid one year earlier 
with interest. 

In reply to an attack by Franz Josef 
Strauss, the conservative Bavarian politician, 
the Economics Minister expressed the hope 
that the Bundesbank, West Germany's cen- 
tral bank, would soon ease its tight credit 
policy in response to the Government’s anti- 
inflationary action. Mr. Strauss had blamed 
what he called the Government’s “miserable 
economic policies” for rising prices and 
interest levels. 

The central bank, a supporter of Mr, Schil- 
ler’s fight for unpopular tax measures to 
stabilize the economy, has maintained a 
bank rate of 7.5 per cent since March. The 
rate caused spiraling interest rates and price 
increases of up to 25 per cent in some fields, 
notably the construction and steel indus- 
tries. Consumer prices, however, rose by 
only 3.8 per cent in the last twelve months, 
a recent report said. 


LETTER FROM VIETNAM 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently 
I received a thought-provoking letter 
from Sp4c. Michael J. Emeott, who is 
serving in Vietnam with the 4th Infantry 
Division. 

I believe the comments and observa- 
tions of this young man deserve atten- 
tion; accordingly, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JuLy 12, 1970. 

Dear SENATOR GRIFFIN: I have spent the 
last 16 months in Vietnam. I have worked 
during this time all over Vietnam and went 
to Cambodia last May. I have worked both 
in the field and now in a CP. Some men very 
close to me have lost their lives over here. 

I'm very interested in politics and. worked 
during the campaigns in 1968. Shortly TN 
be leaving the service and plan to once again 
become active in politics. Until I can ob- 
tain a voice in governmental affairs as strong 
as yours, I would like the use of yours. Some- 
one must convince the American people that 
we are not a second rate power; that our 
soldiers are not a band of murderers who go 
from village to village and slaughter other 
human beings. 

Every time I pick up a magazine or news- 
paper, listen to the radio broadcasts, all I 
hear about is “Vietnam Massacres,” student 
protests, etc. Our publications, and the en- 
tire news media, are laying the groundwork 
for the destruction of America; they are 
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brainwashing the people. Never do we hear 
of our country doing good; only, instead we 
hear of strikes by teachers, truck drivers, 
newspapers, airlines, railroads; the morality 
of the war in Vietnam; inflation; criticism of 
the government. 

The enemy in Vietnam does not need to 
propagandize the American soldier. Our own 
people tell us we should not be here, that 
we are doing wrong. Many of the propaganda 
leaflets we find distributed by the VC and 
NVA are quotes from Americans. Much of the 
supplies we find here in the Central High- 
lands are made in the United States and 
sent over by groups such as the Black 
Panthers and SDS. I know this is true be- 
cause I have seen these items with paper 
saying whom they were “donated” to and 
by whom. 

Our morale is high only because we know 
that the protests are by a minority of our 
people. But why must they be given so much 
attention? Put their actions on the back 
page of newspapers and magazines; don’t 
spend 15 minutes of a 30-minute newscast 
glorifying their actions. 

Take the publicity from them and they 
are defeated. If they want a free country, 
they are certainly going about it the wrong 
way. Let them use the channels open to 
them in government. 

Freedom of speech can be abused and to 
put a halt to the abuse we may have to 
amend the Constitution and should that ever 
be done we have lost the principles and ideals 
our country was founded on. It is time the 
news media reported the news and not just 
news that profits the pocketbook. 

MICHAEL J. EMEOTT. 


HEALTH CARE AND FINANCING 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, earlier 
this month I noted in our daily papers 
news stories concerning a tax-financed 
national health insurance program for 
all citizens suggested by the Committee 
for National Health Insurance, spon- 
sored by the United Automobile Workers 
Union. A bill to create such a program 
is to be introduced in the Senate later 
this month. Called a health security 
program, it was described in the Wash- 
ington Post as a proposal which “could 
radically change the way medicine is 
practiced” in the United States. 

I, for one, am not in favor of chang- 
ing the way medicine is practiced in this 
country. I have the feeling that most of 
my fellow citizens would agree. Our doc- 
tors are among our great national assets. 
Their contribution to the welfare of the 
entire Nation would be difficult to match. 
The amount of time physicians devote 
to the cure and care of indigent patients 
is often overlooked. The tremendous ad- 
vances in medical science which have 
been acomplished by dedicated men and 
women in order to insure a long and 
healthy life for all Americans are too 
often forgotten. 

Health care and the financing of that 
care in the Nation are not perfect. Even 
the American Medical Association has 
recognized this by proposing its own plan 
for “Medicredit,” based on a sliding scale 
of Federal tax credits. But the solutions 
to these problems do not necessitate a 
complete Federal takeover of medical 
care in the United States. 

Our experience with medicare illus- 
trate, all to vividly, the problems which 
are created by Federal intervention in 
the health field. Rising costs, declining 
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quality of care, destruction of the close 
patient-physician relationship are but a 
few of the results. 

There is an additional consequence 
which has drawn little attention: the 
erosion of the morale of the physician 
himself. Rather than the respected pro- 
fessional he once was, a doctor now sees 
himself as society is unfortunately com- 
ing to see him: as a skilled technician 
whose services can be freely bought just 
as a computer operator or an audit me- 
chanic. Those who suggest that such a 
change is permissible do not understand 
the time-honored bond that has tied 
physician and patient together; they do 
not foresee that the consequence will be 
fewer men and women of extraordinary 
talent entering the medical profession 
and a resulting decline in the health care 
given our citizens. 

There is no easy or inexpensive path 
to the practice of medicine. All too many 
young people who feel a calling to this 
most demanding profession ultimately 
find they do not have the patience and 
dedication it takes, or that they are not 
willing to make the necessary sacrifices. 

It may not be generally realized in the 
large metropolitan areas, but small com- 
munities in the Midwest have a serious 
shortage of doctors. No comprehensive 
health plans devised by man will solve 
the medical problems of these communi- 
ties, without the presence of more doc- 
tors. 

It should be apparent, Mr. President, 
that any revisions of our Nation’s medi- 
cal program should contain as an inte- 
gral factor the means of stimulating 
more young people to the practice of 
medicine. Unfortunately, I fear too 
many of the proposals being put forth 
today tend to discourage them from 
entering the practice and to this extent 
aggravate our medical care problems 
rather than solving them. 

In line with these thoughts, I cite an 
address given by J. Whitney Kelley, 
M.D., past president of the Nebraska 
State Medical Association, and one of 
Omaha's outstanding practicing physi- 
cians. This thoughtful speech was his 
valedictory as president of the associa- 
tion, and in it he speaks for himself and 
not for the association. I ask unanimous 
consent that the relevant portions of 
Dr. Kelley’s statement be printed in the 
Recorp so that Senators may have the 
benefit of some ideas which might not 
have occurred to them before. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FINAL REPORT OF PRESIDENT, NEBRASKA STATE 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
(By J. Whitney Kelley, M.D.) 

Up to now I have written my presidential 

pages always bearing in mind that I was 


speaking for the doctors in the state. This 
time I am speaking for myself. 

The physicians of Nebraska have kept 
faith with their patients and have main- 
tained their fees at the same or a lower level 
than ever increasing costs of living. In spite 
of this, and in spite of the need to work 
more than sixty hours a week, the doctors 
have taken time to realize that some of our 
population are hard put to meet the medical 
expenses. That group of people who are in 
the lower, middie income bracket are not 
eligible for Medicare or Medicaid. At the 
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same time they do not have adequate in- 
come to pay the health insurance policies 
necessary to be adequate to cover the in- 
creased costs of new lifesaving discoveries 
in medicine. 

These people are in need of help and they 
need it badly. The answer suggested by some 
people is nation wide health insurance. The 
physicians would prefer to care for the 
people in the traditional way absorbing the 
loss themselves in order to retain their 
dearly beloved doctor-patient relationship. 

If, however, the Government decides for 
political reasons that nation wide health 
insurance is the answer, then let us do it 
through already existing health and accident 
insurance companies, They know how to do 
it and would save the Government millions 
of dollars, For example, in 1969, the admin- 
istrative costs of Medicare alone were $287,- 
352,000.00. This, ladies and gentlemen is 
43% of the total amount of money dis- 
pensed. It costs $95,053,000.00 for Medicaid. 
This is 4.1% and they're proud of their 
record, The banks operate on an eighth of 
one percent and the loan companies, who 
are middle men, operate on a half of one 
percent. 

If nationwide health insurance is to be 
the answer, the premiums could be paid by 
deductions from income tax for those who 
could afford it. The Federal Government 
could pay the premiums for the group whose 
income was too small. These funds could 
come from Social Security sources and re- 
lieve the Government of a new, large, waste- 
ful agency. 

Should they choose to do it on a Federal 
basis, however, reducing the physicians to 
common vendors that in name, they have 
already called us, they should be aware of 
the risk they take. The doctors are on a 
short fuse and they had better find it out. 

Merely a few alterations in the Constitu- 
tion of the A.M.A. could bring about a 
change which would make the association a 
guild or a union. Reuther and his commit- 
tee of a hundred have seen that laws have 
been put through Congress to protect the 
rights of bargaining for unions. With this 
change in the A.M.A., in this manner if we 
are to be servants of the Government, we 
could take advantage of these laws which 
protect with our rights. 

We could demand a right to collective bar- 
gaining, a forty hour week, vacations with 
pay, retirement funds at sixty-five and other 
fringe benefits. This would cut the number 
of doctor hours spent by over a third and 
the politiclans should be aware of it. They 
would be haunted by the spectre of the 
strike of the Belgian physicians of three 
years ago and the recent strike of 30,000 
Argentine doctors which took place in March 
of this year. 

The politicians know so little of the dedi- 
cated feelings of physicians that they prob- 
ably would feel that this strike would be 
alright and they would do the same if 
pushed hard enough. They think only in 
terms of power. You and our patients know 
that American physicians are very unlikely 
to resort to such ends. We are much too 
devoted to the principles of service to our 
patients to cause them to suffer because of 
the mistakes of self-seeking politicians. These 
same polticians don’t know this however, 
because they do not have the same degree 
of dedication. Let them beware because a 
doctor has a limit to his patience if he’s 
pushed too hard. 

You know, we think these problems are 
ours alone. I’m going to read for you a poem 
which was written 400 years ago by Eucre- 
cius Cordis, a Ph.D. at the time. 


“God and the doctor we alike adore, 

But only in trouble and not before. 

The trouble, or both alike are requited, 

God is forgotten, and the doctor slighted.” 
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RISK OF DEATH THROUGH 
NEGLIGENCE 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent Associated Press story reports on a 
near tragic mistake in connection with 
the case of Lance Cpl. Robert E. Made- 
well of Muskogee, Okla. According to the 
story, Corporal Madewell, who had been 
severely wounded by shrapnel, was being 
put into a bag to be shipped home as 
dead when he moaned. He was subse- 
quently rushed to an operating room and 
is now recuperating from his injuries in 
the Veterans’ Administration hospital at 
Muskogee, Okla. 

This near tragedy raises grave ques- 
tions as to the procedures used by the 
military in ascertaining the condition of 
injured servicemen. 

According to the published report, 
Corporal Madewell had been pronounced 
dead in the field by a “young medical 
corpsman,” I have serious doubts that 
young medical corpsmen have either the 
experience or the medical knowledge re- 
quired to make decisions of such a seri- 
ous nature. 

Therefore, I have today written the 
Secretary of Defense, Hon. Melvin Laird, 
asking for a full report on the proce- 
dures used in these life-or-death situa- 
tions. In the case the policies seem to be 
inadequate, it may be necessary for Con- 
gress to take action to assure that no 
serviceman, regardless of the extent of 
his injuries, may run the risk of dying 
through negligence. We must be sure that 
any American fighting man, wounded in 
the line of duty, who still has the breath 
of life in him, will not have that life 
snuffed out by a callous or careless act by 
an untrained or inexperienced corpsman. 

The men who are called upon to serve 
the Nation on the field of battle make 
the greatest possible human sacrifice, 
and they deserve every chance for sur- 
vival. Along with other Members of Con- 
gress, I deplore careless or inept conduct 
by the officers or officials charged with 
the safety of these men, and I believe 
that Congress has a responsibility to 
make certain that every safeguard is 
taken. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the news story and the text 
of my letter to Secretary Laird be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1970. 
Hon. MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Secretary, Department of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: Enclosed is a copy 
of an Associated Press story, concerning a 
report that Lance Corporal Robert E. Made- 
well, of Muskogee, Oklahoma, was being put 
into a bag to be shipped home as dead, when 
it was accidentally discovered that he was 
still alive. Corporal Madewell is now recup- 


erating in the Veterans Hospital in Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 

This is a shocking report and it raises the 
question as to the reliability of methods used 
by the military service in ascertaining the 
condition of wounded servicemen. As this 
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article shows, such a determination is truly 
& life-or-death matter. 

According to the report, Corporal Made- 
well had been pronounced dead in the field 
by a “young medical corpsman.” It occurs 
to me that a decision of this magnitude 
should not be made by young medical corps- 
men, but only by experienced, commissioned 
medical officers. 

I would appreciate a full report as to the 
authorized procedures in cases of this nature. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY BELLMON. 


Moan From INSE Bac Saves 
MARINE 
(By Randolph Schmid) 

MEMPHIs, TENN., July 17.—The Marines 
were zipping up one of the many canvas bags 
used to send back bodies from Vietnam when 
they heard a moan. 

It came from Lance Cp. Robert E. Made- 
well of Muskogee, Okla. 

“They were putting me in a bag to ship me 
home as dead when I moaned, so they rushed 
me right into the operating room,” Madewell 
explained Thursday at a Naval hospital here. 

Madewell had lain for six hours in a 
morgue, pronounced dead in the field by a 
young medical corpsman. 

Soon he hopes to go home with a medical 
discharge from the Marines and to receive 
treatment at a veterans’ hospital in Musko- 
gee. 
Asked about Vietnam, Madewell com- 
mented: “I have no desire to go back.” 

He described the Vietcong as villagers 
whom the troops meet in the daytime, but 
who go around throwing grenades and set- 
ting booby traps at night. 

It was one of these traps that wounded the 
20-year-old Oklahoman. “The shrapnel hit 
me all over,” he said. 

He was struck in the jugular vein and the 
femoral artery. “They say you usually have 
only 60 seconds to live when you're hit either 
place,” he added. 

It all happened on a patrol in pursuit of 
the Vietcong. A trainer and dog ahead of 
Madewell stepped on the trap and the explo- 
sion sprayed him with three dozen pieces of 
shrapnel. 

Madewell didn’t know that he had been 
pronounced dead until after he had been 
brought here, following surgery and 10 days 
in a coma in Vietnam. 

His memory is a little hazy yet, and his 
voice falters, but he can move about on 
crutches and has made one trip home to visit 
his parents. 

Madewell, a star high school football play- 
er, says he hopes he can return to school. 
“It all depends,” he said, “on what my speech 
and memory turn out to be.” 


“Deap” 


A SOUND ANALYSIS 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, July 1, the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JorvaNn) focused his considerable talents 
of analysis and vast reservoir of wisdom 
on one of the most publicized and vital 
areas of concern to our Nation today— 
the conflict in Southeast Asia. In the 
manner which has characterized his 8 
years of service in this body, his ap- 
proach is clear sighted, free from emo- 
tionalism, and eminently sensible. Too 
often these qualities are lacking in many 
of the news presentations and some of 
the public debate of these issues. 

I believe Senator Jorpan’s thoughts 
would be of considerable value to any 
serious student of national and world 
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affairs. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THOUGHTS OF LEN B, JORDAN 

Before Cambodia, a fair degree of public 
consensus seemed to exist about Vietnam 
policy. Large numbers of Americans approved 
the administration policy of withdrawal of 
forces from Vietnam, which would give the 
South Vietnamese a fair chance to carry 
the burden after we left, but which would 
not make Americans responsible for the out- 
come. 

Most Americans seemed reasonably satis- 
fied with the prospect. No target date existed 
for completing our withdrawal but 115,000 
troops had already been withdrawn with the 
promise of an additional 150,000 in another 
year. Thus it was assumed that complete 
withdrawal could be achieved in the same 
orderly fashion. Reaction to the Cambodian 
operation undermined this consensus. Vocal 
opinion polarized between pleas that we 
accept defeat and get it over with, or that 
we set our sights on all out victory. I do 
not consider them to be realistic options be- 
cause neither in my opinion, offers a basis 
for restorimg the previous consensus and 
without consensus there can be no effective 
Vietnam policy. 

The problem is how to restore that lost 
consensus. Revived again, in loud and angry 
tones, are all the questions about our original 
involvement and doubts about the credibility 
of. our disengagement. Viewed strictly as a 
tactical military maneuver the probability 
is that the Cambodian “surgical operation” 
has sufficiently upset the North Vietnamese 
Vietcong setup so that it cannot retaliate in 
any meaningful way for several months after 
the monsoon season is over. Left unanswered 
at this moment is what is our long range 
Vietnam policy. The American purpose cught 
to be to return its focus to Vietnam. 

If the Cambodian operation is a success and 
we escape long range Cambodian involve- 
ment, the framework will have been set for a 
return to the original consensus for disen- 
gagement in an orderly manner. 

What should be the U.S. role in Vietnam 
after planned withdrawals are completed in 
early 1971 which would reduce pre-Nixon 
forces in Vietnam by about 50 percent. Two 
alternatives emerge and the choice between 
them hinges largely on how we see our long 
term purpose: 

(1) One view is that we shall not permit 
either Russia or China to become the dom- 
inant power in Asia. If this is our purpose 
we should make sure, beyond any doubt and 
by whatever U.S. effort is required, that a 
noncommunist South Vietnam survives for 
the foreseeable future—in much the same 
way as we are committed by our presence 
in Western Europe, to insure that commu- 
nism does not take over that area. This means 
that our forces might be in Vietnam for a 
long time. We have been in Europe since 
World War II. 

It is hard to see a national consensus being 
built around the proposition that we should 
maintain a substantial military presence in 
Vietnam for years to come. Personally I can 
not endorse this concept. 

(2) An alternative view is that our pur- 
pose should be to give the South Vietnamese 
time and opportunity to take over from the 
United States, while recognizing that the 
ultimate responsibility is theirs. Under this 
view, it should be possible to continue to re- 
duce our military presence steadily and to set 
a date—say late 1972—-by which time our ob- 
ligation would have been discharged and U.S. 
withdrawals could be completed. 

Secretary of Defense Laird has announced 
publicly that South Vietnamese forces will 
replace all U.S. combat troops by mid-1971. 
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I support this goal believing it to be both 
realistic and desirable in terms of bringing 
our nation back together. 

This schedule could be stretched out if 
the other side tried to take advantage of our 
withdrawals by stepped up attacks on U.S. 
forces; or it could be compressed if the other 
side agreed to mutual de-escalation before we 
withdraw. Total withdrawal should not be 
made without complete release of all Amer- 
ican prisoners of war now held by the enemy. 

I choose the latter course because I be- 
lieve that this course has the best chance 
to provide a durable peace. In effect it would 
be restoring and implementing what I un- 
derstand the Nixon doctrine to be. Let us 
not forget: President Nixon is the President 
who has been reducing forces in Southeast 
Asia, not building them up. 

In support of the Nixon doctrine there are 
many advantages. With a definite withdrawal 
schedule established, it will be possible to 
reorder spending priorities of our national 
budget and to provide a definite timetable 
for achieving some of the domestic 
which are presently either unattended or 
simmering on the back burner. A national 
commitment for disengagement by a time 
certain would go a long way to restore Amer- 
ica’s confidence in America’s traditional ob- 
jectives. Those objectives are better and 
equal opportunity in education and employ- 
ment for all our people, better health, better 
housing, better environment, and a sound 
dollar that will encourage thrift both na- 
tionally and personally. 

When I speak of traditional objectives I 
do not limit these to solely what government 
can do. I speak rather of those national and 
traditional objectives which are the com- 
bined goals of both the public and the pri- 
vate sectors as well as the hopes and aspira- 
tions of each of us as human beings and 
Americans, 

As long as the U.S. commitment in Viet- 
nam is open-ended we cannot proceed with 
definite programs to achieve these objectives. 


WE'D RATHER DIE THAN GO 
BACK 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. President, on July 
26, 1970, a few jet-age miles south of 
Florida, a Communist regime in Cuba 
celebrated the 11th year of its rule over 
& once-progressive and free people. The 
din of this totalitarian affair strikes a 
discordant note in minds of free people 
everywhere. 

We cannot—I will not—let this Com- 
munist noise go unchallenged. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a well-known and respected Amer- 
ican journalist recently spent many days 
in Miami where she spoke—in their own 
language—with recently arrived Cuban 
refugees. Their words are eloquent testi- 
mony. They reveal not only the minds of 
free Cubans but their hearts as well and 
their dedication to liberty. Many have 
literally risked their very lives to gain 
the freedom of our shores. This is the 
one free election that has taken place in 
Cuba in the last decade: the election of 
thousands of Cubans to flee their home- 
land and the oppressive Castro regime. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article published in the 
Washington Daily News of July 13, 1970, 
be printed in the Recorp, so that the 
words of free Cubans will be heard. I 
also ask unanimous consent that Miss 
Prewett’s followup article, published in 
the Daily News of July 15 be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
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were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CUBANS CONTINUING DARING ESCAPES 
(By Virginia Prewett) 


Freedom House Reception Center, near 
Miami, Fla.—The six young Cubans were still 
children when Castro took power. Now they 
are from twenty to twenty-four years old. 
Last weekend they were picked up by an Esso 
tanker ten miles off Florida, floating on a raft 
made from four liberated truck inner tubes. 

They were six days at sea and rowed an 
estimated 200 miles. Their bread and sugar 
washed overboard. They exhausted their six 
cans of condensed milk and had no food or 
drink the last two days. Four are workmen— 
mechanics—and two are students. 

“We decided to die in the water rather 
than go back to Cuba,” said one. Three had 
been in prison for previous escape attempts. 

A similar group of five was picked up two 
days before them. Unnoticed except by Cu- 
bans, these young men continue to escape by 
a route many times more deadly than going 
over the Berlin Wall. Castro has held power 
over ten years. Why are the young so desper- 
ate to escape? 

“The life there is impossible to describe,” 
said one. For their families’ sakes, names 
cannot be published. 

“There’s no present, no future,” said an- 
other. “You can’t plan anything, make 
something of yourself. Your family is always 
hungry. In Havana, only food from the little 
pizzerias make it possible to keep going. 
People fall on the street from hunger—it’s 
always called something else.” 


$365 MILLION YEARLY 


But Russia subsidized Castro with over 
$365 million yearly. Where does this go? 

“Into arms,” answered one, and the others 
nodded. 

Each in turn tells details of Castro's sys- 
tem. Looming over all is the fact that the 
regime can have you picked up and shot 
without charge, trial or appeal. This is the 
“paredon”—the firing squad. 

Next is the organized terror and the orga- 
nized chivvyingo of the people by an elite 
who gain privileges for doing the harassing. 

“If you don't show positive toward com- 
munism in frequent tests,” said one, “you 
can’t be a student, you go to work camps, 
you're finished. They're always setting traps, 
People are afraid to sit on their front steps 
in the evening, because an informer might 
say ‘Juan Such-and-Such is an idler.” You 
can’t trust anybody, not even your brother.” 

BIG ACTION NEEDED 

Yet the escapees insist that if some big ac- 
tion were aimed at Castro, “95 per cent of 
Cubans would turn against him, even in the 
military.” 

“It’s the terror,” they repeat over and over. 
For the oppressors themselves are under con- 
stant pressure and surveillance. 

“Cuba is fully of crazy people, talking to 
themselves,” said one youth. “The fear, the 
long lines for food and everything, the con- 
stant frustration on every detail of ife—even 
my mother mutters to herself around the 
house.” 

And the regime compounds frustration “to 
keep people busy.” 

“You go to a doctor, you just get sent on 
to another, and another, and another—with- 
out medical help. They change the bus routes 
frequently and you can spend half a day 
hunting for a bus to get you somewhere.” 

ALWAYS PRESSING 


The youngest broke in: “You have to fill 
out questionnaires, what movies you like, 
what you think of the United States, what 
leaders you like. They're always pushing, 
pressing, probing.” 

“All labor in Cuba is forced labor,” said 
another. “Yet everybody does as little as pos- 
sible. It’s the only way you can resist. But the 
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communist are always trying to force, force, 
force...” 

It cannot be described, they tell us, “You 
cannot breathe in Cuba,” they say. 


A LITTLE Brr OF HEAVEN—IN EXILE 
(By Virginia Prewett) 

Mriamit~—The Cuban community here is 
unique even in a country long receptive to 
refugees. For it is a reconstituted capital 
for Free Cuba, it is a dynamic society that 
is modifying even the culture around it. 

Economically, it is one of the world’s fast- 
est growing communities. When Castro seized 
power in 1950, Cubans here numbered 27,- 
000. Now they are nearly 300,000. Official 
records show that about 19 per cent were 
professional people in Cuba and 78 per cent 
fishermen, farmers, office workers, sales per- 
sonnel and skilled an semi-skilled workers. 
More than 80 per cent were under 50 years 
old on arrival. 

These vigorous working people left Cuba 
with only the clothes on their backs in pro- 
test against Castro’s tyranny. They have 
built a community with its own restaurants, 
Chamber of Commerce, Rotary, Lions and 
other civic and professional clubs, its s50- 
cial clubs, Boy Scouts, rep company, a bal- 
let now gaining international recognition, 
hospital, clinics, nursery schools, newspapers, 
radio and TV stations and a strong net- 
work of informal community assistance. 

The centrist Party of the Authentic Revo- 
lution (in exile) convened here recently to 
plan the future of a liberated Cuba. Ha- 
vana’s well known American Club is alive 
and well-known in Miami. 

Around half the families in this hard- 
working community have’ bought homes. 
Cubans own about 6,500 businesses, mostly 
family enterprises. 

When the exiles began to move into the 
residential district where most of them live, 
it had been proclaimed “blighted.” They 


have renewed it without an official program. 
Today it is repainted, clean, neat and at- 
tractive. Crime and unemployment rates run 
below average. 

Cuban students, many holding full-time 


jobs, make well above average scholastic 
records in Florida universities. The nation’s 
“most outstanding high school student” 
for 1969 was a Cuban student here. 

The Miami Cubans do not wall themselves 
off from the white and black people around 
them. Some say white leaders fear that the 
Cubans and blacks will eventually combine 
to dominate local politics; hence, white ef- 
forts to promote strife between Cubans and 
blacks. Keenly aware, Cubans do not intend 
for such strategy to succeed. 

Cubans contribute generously to the Miami 
United Fund. They buy local bond issues 
and have representatives to work with Dade 
County community planners, A recent mar- 
ket study shows that 63 per cent do their 
shopping at “Americano” stores—the Grand 
Union, Food Fair and Kwik Chek. Similarly, 
80 per cent buy clothes at Miami depart- 
ment stores like Burdine’s and Sears Roe- 
buck, 

Free Cuba’s capital is democratic both eco- 
nomically and socially. The family income 
of 60 percent ranges from $300 to $600 
monthly. Less than 8 per cent make over 
$10,800 a year. Here a former supreme court 
judge may run an elevator. He is treated 
with the respect due his former station. And 
the unschooled newcomer who operates the 
next car is treated courteously, too. 

The Cubans are making more than an eco- 
nomic contributions to Miami. They are sym- 
pathetic and helpful among themselves. Re- 
sort cities like Miami always suffer from 
an abrasiveness between the permanent and 
tourist populations. But Cubans are happy 
to be free. They carry over their courteous, 
will manners into the “Americano” culture. 
And they are making Miami a pleasanter 
place to be. 
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TELLING THE ENEMY TOO MUCH 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, during 
the debate on the Cooper-Church 
amendment, the question was often 
raised whether we must be required to 
tell the enemy what we will or will not 
do in Southeast Asia. The lives of our 
American soldiers are at stake. 

I invite the attention of Senators to 
a discerning editorial published in the 
San Francisco Examiner of July 5, 1970, 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editoral 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TELLING THE ENEMY MucH Too MUCH 


President Richard Nixon faced the nation 
on Wednesday evening. 

He also faced a battery of professional 
newsmen who also faced the nation. 

In short, all were front and center on the 
world stage. 

Each word and each facial expression was 
instantaneously received on hundreds of 
millions of TV sets around the globe. 

By friend and foe alike. 

Here was dramatic proof of the open proc- 
esses and freedoms of the American way. 

The assignment of the newsmen was to 
ask probling questions with the objective of 
obtaining presidential answers that would 
reveal headline making developments in 
foreign policy. 

All of the participants performed well. 
President Nixon showed remarkable strength, 
knowledge, courage and competence in re- 
sponding to the far-ranging questions of his 
able interrogators. 

It was a demonstration that could not be 
contemplated by the leaders of any of the 
Communist nations of the world. 

We salute the President for his courage, 
candor and convictions. 

We salute Howard K. Smith, Eric Sevareid 
and John Chancellor for their competent 
handling of a serious and complex assign- 
ment. 

As newsmen we are inclined to applaud 
this open report to the people. 

However, as concerned citizens we ques- 
tion the need and propriety of revealing so 
much to those who would destroy us. 

We are in a limited war in Asia. We are 
faced with a festering war in the Middle 
East. We are threatened with the possibility 
of a war of global proportions by enemies 
who have made clear their determination 
to dominate the world. 

Should the President of the United 
States—the Commander-in-Chief of our mili- 
tary forces—hbe required to tell our enemies 
what we will and will not do on the battle- 
field? 

Would Hanoi not be less comfortable if it 
did not know whether or not we would strike 
again into Cambodia? 

Would Hanoi not be more nervous if we 
had not ruled out landings in North Viet- 
nam? 

Would Hanoi be less inclined to play the 
waiting game if they were not assured we 
would reduce our fighting force by 150,000 
men in the next twelve months? 

Would Hanoi not be more concerned if we 
had not openly ruled out a blockade of 
Haiphong; a bombing of the dikes of the Red 
River; the use of nuclear weapons? 

Plece by piece, report by report—in Senate 
hearings and interviews with cabinet lead- 
ers—the enemy has been told hundreds of 
our plans. 

We need take none of the actions we have 
ruled out but we should not foreclose the 
options. 

We have seriously reduced our options. 
The enemy has reduced none of his. 
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He acts without interviews. He acts with- 
out global discussions. He acts with con- 
fidence that slowly but surely the United 
States will shackle and limit its own power 
so that he can be sure of victory. 

The intellectuals and liberals in our society 
who have forced so many full disclosures by 
our President should be intelligent enough 
to know the great danger inherent in such 
disclosures. 

In a declared war our open society does 
not hesitate to invoke military censorship 
and to ask news agencies and sources to re- 
strain voluntarily from revealing any in- 
formation that might help the enemy. In 
today’s explosive world situation such vol- 
untary restraints are no less desirable. 

This deadly game cannot be played suc- 
cessfully with the cards face up only on our 
side. 


FUEL AND ENERGY SHORTAGE 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) 
presented a thoughtful and well-docu- 
mented statement concerning the pos- 
sible fuel and energy shortage facing the 
country, and pointing up the need for a 
Commission on Fuels and Energy to be 
established at the Federal level to for- 
mulate policy for solving the energy 
crisis. I was pleased to join the Senator 
as a cosponsor of this effort. 

The seriousness of this situation as it 
affects natural gas and petroleum, which 
are among our most important sources 
of energy, is emphasized in articles pub- 
lished recently in the Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal. The articles further support the 
necessity for action to avert shortages of 
these vital resources. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the articles be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FPO REGULATION OF Gas Is A “Dry HOLE” 

The FPC’s natural gas regulation has re- 
sulted In a regulatory “dry hole” and has 
failed the “practical test” established in the 
Commission’s 1965 Permian Basin area-rate 
decision, Federal Power Commissioner, Carl 
E. Bagge has declared. 

In a speech at Midland, Tex., before a joint 
meeting of the Permian Basin Petroleum 
Association the West Texas Geological Society 
and the Natural Gasmen of the Permian 
Basin, Commissioner Bagge said: 

“Here in the Permian Basin the Federal 
Power Commission, in its first area-rate deci- 
sion, established a test of the efficacy of pro- 
ducer price regulation.” 

It was not a theoretical test, he said, and 
did not involve econometric models or the 
expert testimony of numerous economists 
and petroleum engineers. 

“It was a simple test. The test involved an 
examination of the functional effectiveness 
of the decision based solely upon the supply 
of gas elicited by the price which was estab- 
lished,” he said. 

“Practical” test failed. He noted that in the 
Permian Basin decision the Commission said: 
“The separate prices we fix herein for new 
gas-well gas in the Permian Basin should 
serve to furnish a practical test of whether 
in fact it will result in bringing forth addi- 
tional supplies.” 

“It has been 5 years since we established 
that practical test for ourselves,” Bagge said. 
“Can anyone seriously contend that we have 
passed the test when the intrastate market 
has preempted the sales of gas in the Per- 
mian Basin?” 
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“I think that if we are candid, it must be 
acknowledged that we have failed the ‘prac- 
tical test’ established in Permian. We are ob- 
liged to conclude that cost-based, area-rate 
making has been demonstrated to be un- 
workable. The urgent need for squaring pro- 
ducer prices with the realities of the market 
should be clear to the most zealous advocates 
of producer price regulation,” Bagge said. 

Urgency on gas supply. “In our present na- 
tional gas supply situation, there can be no 
room for any party's effort to gain personal, 
political, or legal victories simply for the 
sake of victory itself,” he asserted. There is 
too much at stake, he added, In fact, “it ap- 
pears to me that it would help if all con- 
cerned would swallow a little pride.” 

Bagge said adequate supplies of gas at rea- 
sonable prices “are indispensable to the pub- 
lic interest. Too much emphasis has been 
placed in litigation, posturing, and polemics 
by all parties during the past decade of pro- 
ducer regulation. 

“Now is certainly the time for all parties to 
cooperate in a unified effort to provide pro- 
tection, without the trappings of unbridled 
contentiousness, to the gas consumer we are 
all bound to serve.” 

“Unfettered” market needed. “It appears 
to me that we have been drilling regulatory 
dry holes,” Bagge asserted. “We should, as 
you producers do, now shift to a more pro- 
ductive location. The point is that we are 
obliged, in discharging our responsibilities, 
co examine our regulatory drilling efforts 
and make some basic decisions concerning 
where we go from here.” 

He said “we are obliged, therefore, to es- 
tablish the policies now which will permit 
the inevitable ascendancy of market forces 
to operate in such a way as to work for the 
public just as they do in most other areas 
of our economic life. 

“This, in the final analysis, can only be 
achieved if the market can operate unfet- 
tered by regulation and if, prior to that time, 
government policies are evolved which will 
affirmatively enlarge the supply base by 
broadening the base supply and increasing 
the supply sources.” 

Bagge’s original bombshell. Earlier this 
year, Commissioner Bagge called for the end 
of regulation by the Federal Government of 
natural gas prices at the wellhead. 

In address to the Midwest Gas Assn., he 
said “the time has come for the FPC to ex- 
tricate itself from the strictures of the exist- 
ing methods of regulating independent gas 
producer prices.” He said “cost-based, area- 
rate making has been demonstrated to be 
unworkable.” 


IT'S TOO LATE TO AVERT U.S. GAS SHORTAGE, 
INDUSTRY LEADER SAYS 


F. Randolph Yost, president of Pan Ameri- 
can Petroleum Corp., said in Tulsa last 
month that adequate increases in natural 
gas prices by the Federal Power Commission 
would set off a boom in exploration and de- 
velopment. 

But, warned Yost, such action could not 
avert a gas shortage in the United States. 
Even shipments from Alaska and Canada will 
be inadequate to meet U.S. demand during 
the next decade. 

A gas pipeline from Alaska’s North Slope 
could bring in much new supply, but it 
would amount to only 3 to 4 percent of pre- 
dicted demand by 1980. 

The basic supply problem, Yost said, is 
that FPO has cut prices of natural gas be- 
low the point that provides producers with 
the incentives needed to drill. Incentives 
have been “so poor over a long period” that 
supply problems can’t be corrected quickly. 


Bre Gas Price INCREASE NEEDED To SOLVE 
SHORTAGE 

There’s no doubt now that the stage is 

being set for an eventual increase in well- 
head prices of natural gas. 
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Pressure of an energy crisis finally is mak- 
ing the truth clear to all: Producers must 
earn more hard cash from their gas to en- 
courage them to dedicate present reserves 
to interstate markets and step up exploration 
for new gas reserves. 

More gas is the answer to the energy short- 
age. FPC members, gas distributors, and 
even the general public are becoming rec- 
onciled to a pricing solution for inadequate 
supply. 

But one overriding question is not being 
discussed openly: the size of a price in- 
crease needed to bring forth more gas. 

It’s time to discuss the point, because the 
truth is a big increase is mandatory. A token 
price increase just won’t bring forth enough 
new gas. It will take a significant increase 
to encourage gas exploration. And such an 
increase actually will be cheaper for the con- 
sumer. 

There's danger that the FPO is thinking in 
terms of a modest increase, say somewhere in 
the lower edge of a 2-5¢/Mcf scale. 

The FPC allowed Phillips 2¢/Mcf above 
guidelines in selling its casinghead gas from 
Powder River basin. And when inviting pro- 
ducers to file for price increases above Per- 
mian ceilings, FPC staff indicated increases 
of 3 to 5¢/Mcf will be favorably considered. 

The commission certainly is on the right 
track in reopening Permian rates. That in 
itself shows a measure of courage which, 
however, isn’t matched by the feeble price 
signals being set up to producers. 

It will take at least 5¢/Mcf for producers 
just to catch up on rising costs since the 
original Permian decision, A recent Humble 
study shows that inflation has cost producers 
the equivalent of 3¢/Mcf. The cut in percent- 
age depletion cost them another 2¢/Mcf. 

An increase between 10 to 20¢/Mcf probably 
will be needed to set off any significant up- 
ward trend in exploration. This will be strong 
medicine to regulators and perhaps to an un- 
prepared public. It means the industry has 
& big job ahead to develop pertinent economic 
data for upcoming rate hearings so there's 
no misunderstanding among regulators or 
the consuming public on the price incen- 
tives necessity. 

At 10 to 20¢/Mcf higher, gas still is cheaper 
than any alternative fuel. And even if 
the producer gets no price increase, gas is 
going to cost the consumer more. With de- 
clining supply, pipeline throughput will 
drop. Pipeline costs, as a result of inefficient 
use of facilities, will rise. The carriers then 
will need higher rates to recover these costs. 
The consumer thus will pay more—and still 
get less gas. 

On the other hand, a wellhead price in- 
crease big enough to bring up larger gas sup- 
ply will allow carriers to pack pipelines and 
move gas cheaper. The consumer will pay 
more for gas, but he will be getting more 
fuel, He won't pay more and get less fuel. 

Timid pricing won't solve the gas shortage. 

It will take courage to make the big price 
move. But that’s still the cheapest route for 
the FPC to get more energy to the consumer. 


Look WHO’s IN Favor OF RESTRICTING 
Imports Now 
(By Gene Kinney) 

Events have a way of confounding policy- 
makers and would-be policy-makers, and no- 
where is this more evident today than in oil- 
import controls. 

New England consumers and politicians 
still look to increased imports under a tariff 
system as the key to lower product prices. 
But the tide seems to be turning against the 
tariff scheme recommended by the Cabinet 
Task Force on Oil Import Controls. This de- 
spite the fact that the chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Oil Policy Committee and the chief 
White House aide on the subject are still in 
the tariff camp. 

There are two main reasons for changing 
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attitudes. One is the growing problem of en- 
ergy supply, now properly considered a crisis. 

It has brought home the folly of some past 
policies—premature reliance on atomic 
energy at the expense of coal, and restriction 
of natural-gas prices until supply has dried 
up. 

The other reason is the dangerous situation 
in the Middle East. Arab-Israeli tensions and 
government-industry conflicts make insecure 
sources seem still less certain. 

Together, these developments have had 2 
sobering effect on public officials. The need 
to encourage development of domestic energy 
sources sticks out more obviously than ever. 

In the present tight tanker market, advo- 
cates of imports as a means of breaking U.S. 
prices are getting an education. Past imports 
of No. 2 oll haven’t lowered prices. The grant 
of 40,000 b/d in regular quotas to terminal 
operators probably won't either. Indeed, these 
terminal operators may have trouble finding 
a foreign supply this winter—especially at 
cut-rate prices they were expecting. 

And, who would ever believe that the de- 
livered cost of foreign oil on the East Coast 
would exceed domestic prices? But that’s the 
present situation, lending weight to the ar- 
guments of those who say cheap foreign oil 
will remain cheap only so long as we don't 
have to depend on it. 

In this atmosphere, the key staff members 
who wrote the task-force report have taken 
pains to tell petroleum economists privately 
that they have been badly misunderstood. 
Professors Phillip Areeda and James McKie 
stress the report's finding that imports should 
be limited to protect national security—al- 
though their first proposal was for unlim- 
ited imports. And drive prices down? They 
favored no such thing, despite clear language 
in the report to the contrary. Would they 
support an increase in domestic prices to 
$4/bbl if necessary to develop reserves? Why, 
yes. 

As we say, events have a way of confound- 
ing policy-makers, and to an even greater 
extent, would-be policy-makers, 


SOARING TANKER RATES FELT IN U.S. 


The bottom has dropped out of market for 
U.S. import tickets amid soaring tanker 
rates and tightened worldwide crude sup- 
ply. 

And no relief is in sight, industry sources 
say, until two things happen. One is restora- 
tion of Libyan production, which has been 
cut by 400,000 b/d, according to U.S. Gov- 
ernment officials keeping tabs on the situa- 
tion. The other is a return to service of 
Trans-Arabian Pipe Line, which was deliver- 
ing 500,000 b/d to the Mediterranean before 
shutdown for repairs in Syria. 

Prospects for a favorable change in either 
situation look bleak, at least in the near 
future. U.S. officials expect the Libyan cut- 
back to continue or worsen as long as the 
export price dispute persists between the 
host government and the producing com- 
panies. Arab-Israeli tensions offer little en- 
couragement that the Syrian Government 
will permit repair of Tapline, according to 
the State department. 

The loss of almost 1,000,000 b/d of oll west 
of Suez and close to western Europe mar- 
kets has strained tanker capacity and sent 
spot rates skyrocketing. Replacement of this 
supply with long-haul oil from the Persian 
Gulf around South Africa takes six to eight 
times the tanker capacity. 

The impact is being felt both in western 
Europe and the U.S., although U.S. depend- 
ence on Eastern Hemisphere oil is slight. 
Tanker capacity was rather tight before 
recent developments, partly due to rapidly 
rising demand. Hence the jump to world 
scale plus 280% under the added strain of 
the Tapline closing and Libyan curtailment. 

TICKET VALUES SLUMP 

One result has been an almost overnight 
destruction of the market for import tickets, 
especially in Dist. 1-4. 
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Inland refiners with licenses to exchange 
with East Coast refiners for domestic crude 
have seen the demand disappear in the past 
3 weeks. Some inland refiners are protected 
by a 1-year contract. 

Others which hadn't yet made a deal for 
the second half are finding that spot tanker 
rates have priced foreign oil out of the 
U.S. market temporarily. One importer last 
week calculated the delivered cost of Persian 
Gulf oil to the U.S. East Coast at $4.50/bbl— 
$1.25 for the oil, and $3.25 for freight. An- 
other estimate placed the cost at $4 to $4.25. 

A third major importer calculated deliv- 
ered costs of Arabian light (34°-gravity) at 
$4.985, with a posted price of $1.80, freight 
of $3.08, and duty of 10.5¢, but noted the 
posting is shaded by as much as 55¢/bbl. A 
comparable figure for Kuwait 31°-gravity 
crude is $4.825, including $1.59/bbl posting, 
$3.13 freight, and 10.5¢ duty. This posting 
is shaded by up to 44¢/bbl. 

That compares with $3.75/bbl for Gulf 
Coast oil delivered to the East Coast. 

One major importer last week estimated 
the value of an import ticket had dropped 
from $1.40/bbl—the price it paid for first- 
half exchanges—to 30¢/bbl. 

A second importer placed the ticket value 
at zero. This refiner is turning to the Gulf 
Coast for oil needed beyond the foreign sup- 
ply covered by its own import quota. 

If the situation continues, inland refiners 
will find themselves in a bind, both for crude 
oil and money. In a normal tanker market, 
the inland refiner has been able to make 
an exchange deal within a month or two, 
at a profit of $1.25 to $1.50/bbl. 

If there was some delay, he could take the 
ticket to the bank and obtain a loan, with 
the import right as collateral. It was both 
a source of crude and financing, usually 
providing the margin of profit for a small 
corporation. Now both are jeopardized. 

Major integrated companies who usually 
take the tickets now need a part of the do- 
mestic supply they normally exchange to 
replace temporarily expensive foreign oil. 

Although U.S, crude stocks are said to be 
ample or even high, the situation has turned 
quickly so that buyers are finding little 
available. 

Pipelines full. There will be a mounting 
pressure for higher August allowables in 
Louisiana and Texas. 

But inland refiners fear this may not solve 
their supply problem. 

Pipeline space from the Southwest to the 
Midwest, they say, is at a premium. Some ad- 
ditional crude could be moved via Capline 
to the Chicago area, one refiner told the Jour- 
nal, but additional Texas oil may have to 
move via water into the Midwest. 

An Oklahoma crude buyer told the Journal 
that the tight pipeline situation has always 
been around. But recent actions in the Mid- 
dle East and on Canadian imports have em- 
phasized the situation. He said the only pipe- 
line capacity available that he knew of was 
from the Rockies going east. 

Capline, he said, has the line size but not 
the pumping and “it will take time to take 
care of this problem.” 

However, some help could come from Texas, 
if the usual comments are any indication. 
For one, Mobil Pipe Line can handle 10,000 
b/d additional now, but tomorrow it may be 
chocked full. 

Mid-Valley Pipeline, which has a 240,000- 
b/d line running from Longview to Lima, 
Ohio, is filled to the last drop. The five ship- 
pers using the line have committed more to 
the line than it can move. 

However, Mid-Valley has a stop-gap ex- 
pansion in the works, but is holding off on 
any big projects to see if the capacity-crush 
will last. “We ran for years at less than fuil 
capacity,” a spokesman said, 

Canadian imports boost? The department 
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of Interior is already hearing mounting de- 
mands for an increase in the 395,000-b/d ceil- 
ing for imports from Canada east of the 
Rockies. 

Refiners explain that pipeline capacity is 
available in the Interprovincial-Lakehead 
system to boost deliveries into the Great 
Lakes area. 

Moves to loosen Canadian quotas will re- 
quire action by the President. The oil import 
appeals board has a small kitty available for 
hardship cases. But this volume won't be 
enough to satisfy demand caused by any sig- 
nificant diversion of Southwest and Gulf 
Coast crude to the East Coast. 


A SINCERE EXPRESSION OF 
PATRIOTISM 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from my principal 
appointment to the U.S. Military Acad- 
emy in 1948, Henry Purcell IIT. Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Purcell in his letter dated 
July 4, 1970, indicated that he was on 
his way back to Vietnam to command an 
infantry battalion in combat. 

Mr. President, rarely have I read a 
more sincere expression of patriotism 
than this letter. In order to share Colonel 
Purcell’s letter with the Senate, I ask 
unanimous consent that it be inserted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tampa, FLA., July 4, 1970. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Twenty-two 
years ago you gave me the greatest oppor- 
tunity of my life, by assigning me a principal 
appointment as a cadet candidate to the 
United States Military Academy. 

Since then I have attempted in my work to 
repay you and my country for that chance 
to become deeply involved in the life and 
work of our nation. I have been fortunate. 
Since my graduation from West Point in 1953, 
I have been thoroughly schooled in military 
matters, to include a year at the US Army 
Command and General Staff College at Fort 
Leavenworth. I have become fluent in the 
Turkish language and interpreted for the 
Vice President, then Mr. Lyndon B. Johnson, 
and for the former US Ambassador to Turkey, 
Mr. Raymond Hare. Through our association 
as graduate students at Princeton University, 
I am on close terms with the only Arab citi- 
zen of Israel with a degree as Doctor of Phi- 
losophy and who is a Professor of Politics at 
the University of Tel Aviv. As advisor to a 
Vietnamese Infantry Regiment, I assisted in 
bringing about changes resulting in greater 
accomplishment at less expense in terms of 
time, material, and human lives. My most 
recent assignment allowed me to participate 
in the formulation of United States strategy 
for the Middle East. 

I am now on my way back to Vietnam to 
command an Infantry Battalion in combat. I 
believe I can achieve the mission and also 
save lives. I leave behind a wonderful family 
who are not anxious to see me return to 
combat. Nevertheless they understand why 
I must seek out and not avoid this obliga- 
tion; they respect my decision to volunteer. 

Senator Magnuson, I wanted you to know 
that your 1948 West Point principal ap- 
pointee, without reference to various posi- 
tions on the war being debated in the United 
States Senate, recognizes his responsibility 
to serve his country, and is doing so will- 
ingly and without reservation. 


Very respectfully, 
HENRY PURCELL III, 
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STRATEGIC WITHDRAWAL FROM 
VIETNAM 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the Amer- 
ican people are proud of the military 
men who have served our country so 
well. Most Americans feel a debt of grat- 
itude to them. 

Members of Congress participate in 
this proud record by their recommenda- 
tions of fine outstanding men, carefully 
chosen from among their constituents, 
to enter our military academies. 

Yet, some of the proposals which have 
been before Congress indicate a lack of 
confidence in the system. They tend to 
involve Congress in the day-to-day de- 
tails and particularly the timetable of a 
strategic withdrawal from Southeast 
Asia by which the President hopes to 
hold to a bare minimum the number of 
American casualties that will be in- 
volved before all American troops are 
withdrawn. 

Mr. President, Mr. George M. Hill, an 
attorney in Phoenix, Ariz., has ably ex- 
pressed this concern in a letter to me. I 
ask unanimous consent to publish in 
the Recorp an excerpt of Mr. Hill’s 
letter: 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


I think it must be acknowledged that the 
President and his military advisers are now 
engaged in a strategic withdrawal. The ob- 
jectives of that withdrawal are to return to 
the United States at the earliest possible 
time the greatest number of soldiers we now 
have in Vietnam with the least number of 
casualties. 

In carrying on that strategic withdrawal 
the President has available to him all of 
those officers in the Army, the Navy and the 
Air Force whose education and training 
throughout their active lives has been de- 
voted to the study and practice of warfare, 
including strategic withdrawals. 

Congress, in its wisdom, in providing for 
the military security and welfare of the 
United States, created our military institu- 
tion at West Point. It also created our naval 
academy at Annapolis. It did at a much later 
date, following the consummation of World 
War II, provide for the establishment of the 
Air Force Academy in Colorado. The wisdom 
of Congress in establishing these military in- 
stitutions has been proven in every conflict, 
large and small, in which our country has 
been engaged militarily. 

All members of Congress have some famili- 
arity with the capabilities and the intelli- 
gence of those young men who are accepted 
by the military schools because the members 
of Congress have some part in their approval 
and appointment. 

While the Cooper Church Amendment pur- 
ports to be just simply an avowal of coopera- 
tion with the President, who has set a time- 
table with relation to our withdrawal from 
Cambodia, it is in truth and in fact a con- 
demnation of the right of the President to 
rely on the products of those military schools 
which Congress has provided and maintained 
for the purpose of making available to the 
President the most highly-trained and capa- 
ble military men in the world. 

While the purported purpose of the Cooper 
Church Amendment is to just simply pro- 
vide a timetable with relation to the Cam- 
bodian withdrawal to which the President 
must adhere, it is in reality a direct attack 
upon our whole military system. 

Surely no one can question that the Presi- 
dent, with relation to Cambodia, was acting 
after he had at least received the benefit of 
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the advice and recommendations of our 
senior military officers. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY OF THE 
WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, in at 
least two recent court cases, Orlando v. 
Laird, 70 C 745 (E.D.N.Y. 1970) and 
Berk v. Laird, No. 900 (2d Cir. 1970), 
where servicemen challenged the right 
of the Army to send them to fight, and 
perhaps die, in a war that they believe 
to be unconstitutional, the Nixon admin- 
istration has advanced a disingenuous 
argument that Senators should be aware 
of. 

The administration argues that Con- 
gress ratified the Vietnam war by appro- 
priating the funds which were used to 
conduct that war. In addition, the ad- 
ministration argues that the Congress 
ratified the war by passing two Selective 
Service Acts under which young men 
were drafted and sent to Vietnam. 

This argument in effect stands the 
Constitution on its head. The Constitu- 
tion creates a system of government 
where it is the function of Congress to 
authorize executive action, except where 
the Constitution reserves the power to act 
to the executive branch. Congress is also 
empowered to appropriate money for all 
governmental action, whether it be initi- 
ated by Congress or the Executive. 

But the Nixon administration’s consti- 
tutional theory suggests that the execu- 
tive branch may take any action that it 
wishes, subject only to a congressional 
veto in the appropriation process. The 
dangers inherent in this radical theory 
can be illustrated by the Cambodian 
invasion. 

President Nixon invaded Cambodia, re- 
lying on his authority as Commander in 
Chief, without congressional authoriza- 
tion and in disregard of the commitments 
resolution passed by the Senate last year. 

The lesson to be drawn from this ex- 
perience is that President Nixon’s consti- 
tutional theory overturns the historic 
balance of power between Congress and 
the Executive. The most ironic aspect of 
the administration’s argument in the two 
cases I mentioned is that the precedent 
they cite to support their argument, upon 
careful reading, refutes it. The Govern- 
ment cites Ex Parte Endo, 323 U.S. 283, 
to support their theory of implied ratifi- 
cation by appropriation, but in that case 
the Supreme Court rejected the argu- 
ment that Congress ratified the Execu- 
tive’s detention of admittedly loyal Jap- 
anese-Americans in camps by appropri- 
ating funds for such purposes. The Court 
avoided a constitutional issue by inter- 
preting the detention law as not author- 
izing the detention of admittedly loyal 
Americans. 

To justify the Executive’s action in 
continuing the Vietnam war, a court 
would have to find that the language in 
the appropriations or Selective Service 
Acts cited was equivalent to a declaration 
of war. This finding would be difficult in 
light of the Court’s admonition in Ex 
Parte Endo that to be a valid ratification, 
“the appropriation must plainly show a 
purpose to bestow the precise authority 
which is claimed”—£z Parte Endo, 323 
U.S. at 303, note 24. 
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Given the current debate over this 
country’s Vietnam policy, one can hardly 
say that Congress has granted precise 
authority to wage war in Indochina. 
Whenever appropriations for the war 
come up for a vote, supporters claim that 
we cannot abandon our boys who are 
fighting there. Many Congressmen vote 
for the appropriations for that reason. 
Other Congressmen vote for the military 
appropriations bill so that our forces can 
be withdrawn safely from Vietnam at 
the earliest possible date. 

To say that a Congressman ratifies the 
continuation and expansion of the Viet- 
nam war when he votes for appropria- 
tions to protect American servicemen as 
they are withdrawn is a cruel deceit. It 
makes as much sense to argue that the 
Department of the Interior could grant 
leases to drill in the Santa Barbara Chan- 
nel in the absence of explicit congres- 
sional authorization and relying only on 
congressional passage of the general ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior’s ongoing activities. 

Mr. President, I intend to make a more 
detailed statement on the legal issues 
involved in the Indochinese war in the 
near future, but I wanted to raise these 
questions now so that the Senate can 
ponder them during the forthcoming de- 
bate on the military authorization bill. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I wish 
to remind Congress of our responsibility 
in facing and dealing with the serious 
crime problem in the District of Colum- 
bia, since Congress has chosen to retain 
virtually exclusive governmental au- 
thority within the District. 

To this end, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a list of 
crimes committed within the District 
yesterday as reported by the Washing- 
ton Post. Whether the list grows longer 
or shorter depends on Congress. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


THREE Ros HOTEL IN DOWNTOWN 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


A downtown Washington hotel was held 
up early yesterday by three armed men who 
also robbed two employees before tying them 
up and escaping with an undetermined 
amount of money, police said. 

George J. Olivier, front desk clerk at the 
Claridge Hotel, told police the gunmen en- 
tered the hotel at 820 Connecticut Ave. NW 
shortly after 3 a.m. He said one of them 
placed a revolver at his back, warned, “Don't 
turn around,” and took his money and watch. 

Another gunman robbed the bell boy, An- 
thony A. Roman, of his watch and wallet and 
then helped his companions empty the cash 
drawer, according to police. 

Olivier said the trio forced him at gun- 
point to lead them to the hotel safe in the 
basement, ordered him to open it and re- 


moved the money and checks. 

After handcuffing Olivier and Roman and 
tying them to each other, police said, the 
armed men ran out of the hotel and escaped. 


In other serious crimes reported by area 
police up to 6 p.m. yesterday: 
ASSAULTED 
Kenneth E. Sullivan, of Washington, was 
treated at Washington Hospital Center for a 
gunshot wound in the upper right arm that 
he suffered about 6:55 p.m. Sunday when a 
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man in a blue car drove past him at 14th 
oireet and Park Road NW and fired one shot 
at him. 

Evelyne Clark, of Washington, was treated 
at Washington Hospital Center and released 
after an unseen gunman shot her in the right 
thigh as she was about to enter an apartment 
building shortly after midnight Sunday. 

Thomas Price, of 1352 Wylie Ct. NE, was 
treated at Rogers Memorial Hospital after he 
Was struck in the face during a fight with a 
man wielding a lead Pipe in his garage at 
about 7:50 p.m. Sunday. 

Belinda Baker, of Washington, was treated 
at Hadley Hospital for head injuries she suf- 
fered when she intervened in a fight in the 
park in the 200 block of Wayne Place SE. 
gees en told police a woman hit her with 

Stick about 8:30 p.m. w 
break up a fight. # eae oes tg 

Zebulon Shaw, of Washington, was treated 
at George Washington University Hospital 
for injuries she suffered about 1 a.m. when 
she was attacked by @ man as she was leaving 
She Gan were at 5th and E Streets NW. 

r assailant hit her i 
inc fied ua tee, n the head and body 

ROBBED 

Spencer Carl Mammett, of W 
driver for Dream Maid Ice Geant aoe 
held up about 9:15 Sunday by a man wield- 
ing a revolver who approached him while 
he was selling at the corner of 32d Street 
and Ely Place SE. Waving his gun, the man 
Said, “This is a Stickup or whatever you want 
to call it, so just give me the money.” After 
taking a cardboard box containing a large 

ash from the vendo 


Washington, 

11:10 p.m, 
confronted him in 
e Avenue NE and 
llar bill. After Web- 


on of Jutland, N.J., was 
by two men who ap- 
proached him in the 2100 block of tee 
Hampshire Avenue NW. One of them drew 
& knife, demanded m 

bach at bay while 


while the others 
pockets and fied 
Esso Service § 
St. SE, was held 
armed with a gu 
in a white car 
me the money and 
When the attendan 
the driver said, change 


carrier and the money.” After taki 
amount of cash, the gunman ae. — 
the station. The car was later recovered in 
the 4700 block of 1st Street Sw. 

Bernice Lorene Bookman, of Washin: 
was held up while she was working ee 
Bolling Air Force mess hall, Portland Street 
SE, by three youths, About 9:30 p.m. the 
trio approached her and one of them, point- 
yape tae ANES demanded, “Lady, I 

urse." bbing her - 

book, the youths fied. $ pocet 

James Fletcher, of Wash ton, 
treated at Rogers Memorial Hospital for ‘ne 
Juries he suffered during a robbery about 4 
a.m, Sunday. Two young men attacked him 
from behind on 10th Street NE, knocked 
him to the ground and kicked him 
in the face. They took his wallet and papers 
and fled on foot. 

William Barry, of Washington, was beaten 
and robbed about 11:05 p.m. Sunday by a 
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man who approached his car at lith and I 
Streets NW and asked him for a ride. The 
man then entered Barry’s auto, hit him in 
his face and body and kicked him. After re- 
moving the bills from Barry’s pockets, the 
assailant got out of the car and escaped. 

Larry Kelly, of Fairmont Heights, an em- 
ployee of the Riggus Construction Company, 
4225 Grant St. NE, was held up about 9:45 
p.m. Saturday by a man who approached him 
from behind on the street near his office and 
warned, “Don’t move.” He then pulled out a 
handgun and ordered, “Give me your 
money.” Grabbing Kelly’s wallet, the gun- 
man fied on foot. 

Regis K. C. Morgan, of Washington, was 
held up about 6:05 p.m. Sunday by three 
youths who surrounded him on the llth 
Street Bridge and asked, “Got any money?” 
When Morgan said he did not, the trio be- 
gan hitting him and forced him to surrender 
his wallet, then fled across the bridge. 

Lorenzo Garner, of Washington, was held 
up about 2:15 a.m. Sunday by two youths, 
one brandishing a gun, who confronted him 
in the 600 block of 21st Street NE and asked 
if he had any money. Grabbing Garner's 
cash, the pair fied. 

John Bailey, of Washington, was held up 
shortly after 11 p.m. Sunday by three youths 
who approached him as he was getting out 
of his car in a parking lot in the 600 block 
of Division Avenue NE. One of them pointed 
a handgun at Bailey and ordered, “Sit down.” 
While the gunman held him at bay, the other 
two took his wallet, watch and car keys. The 
trio then took Balley’s auto. 

Jimmie Carr, of Washington, was held up 
about 11:15 p.m, Friday by three men who 
attacked him in the 1300 block of H Street 
NE and forced him into a nearby alley. After 
hitting Carr with a revolver, the man took 
the money from his pockets and fied on 
foot. 

James E. White, of Washington, was held 
up near his home in the 800 block of Long- 
fellow Street NW about 10:10 p.m. Sunday 
by two youths, one concealing a gun in his 
pocket. The pair forced White to hand over 
his watch and money. 

Arthur Williams Lewis, of Washington, was 
held up shortly after 9 p.m. Saturday by three 
men who approached him at the intersec- 
tion of Deane and Division Avenues NE. One 
of them pointed a revolver at Lewis and or- 
dered, “Okay, dad, let me have it.” While the 
gunman held him at bay, a second man took 
the wallet from his pocket. He removed the 
money, returned the wallet to Lewis and 
fled with his companions. 

Linda Hebel, of Washington, was beaten 
and robbed about 5:45 p.m. Sunday by a 
youth who yoked her in the 300 block of 4th 
Street SW and knocked her to the ground. 
After beating and kicking his victim, the 
youth took her pocketbook and fled on foot. 

James Pervis, of Washington, was held up 
about 12:10 a.m. Sunday by two youths who 
confronted him at 3d and Bates Streets N.W. 
Drawing a handgun, one of them said, “This 
is a holdup.” After grabbing Pervis’ wallet 
and watch, the youths escaped. 

Charles W. Bell, Jr., of Bowie was held up 
Sunday by two youths who approached his 
truck at 7th Street NW. One of them pointed 
& revolver at Bell while the other youth took 
the change carrier from his belt and the 
bills from his pocket. 

Larry James Graham, of Arlington, was 
held up about 9:55 p.m. Sunday by three 
youths who approached him as he was enter- 
ing his car in the 700 block of E Street SE. 
The trio attacked him from behind, took his 
gold watch and wallet and fled on foot. 

George Moran, of Washington, was held up 
about 11:20 p.m. Sunday when he drove a 
young woman to a house in the 500 block of F 
Street SE. She entered the house and re- 
turned with three men, all armed with hand- 
guns. One of them opened Moran’s car door 
and oraered him to get out of the car. After 
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taking his money and watch, the gunmen 
drove off in his station wagon. 

John Kossow Fireworks, New York and 
West Virginia Avenues NE, was held up about 
7:15 p.m, Sunday by a man armed with a 
revolver who approached the clerk and de- 
manded, “Give me your money.” After tak- 
ing a large amount of cash, the gunman 
entered a gold car and escaped. 

Steve Hallmark, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
was held up about 3 a.m. in an apartment 
house in the 1300 block of 10th Street NW by 
a young woman and a man who said he had 
& gun. The couple forced Hallmark to give 
them two diamond rings, with a total value 
of $2,800, his $600 watch and $45 in cash. 

STOLEN 

Approximately $700 in cash was stolen be- 
tween 5 p.m. Friday and 8:30 a.m, Monday 
from a safe at the Lawrence D. Rose and Com- 
pany office at 212 West Virginia Ave. NE dur- 
ing a burglary in which the main office was 
ransacked. 

Cartons of milk and soft drinks were stolen 
between 10 a.m. Friday and Monday morn- 
ing from Lewis Elementary School, 300 Bry- 
ant St. NW. Burglars who looted the walk-in 
freezer ransacked the entire building. 

Two manual typewriters and three IBM 
electric typewriters, with a total value of 
$500, were stolen before midnight Sunday 
from the Peoples Involvement Corporation, 
651 Florida Ave. NW. 


RECENT ADDRESS BY THE HONOR- 
ABLE JOHN A. HANNAH, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR OF AID, AT PUEBLA 
MEXICO 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, on July 
17 the Honorable John A. Hannah, Ad- 
ministrator of the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, delivered an ad- 
dress at the University of the Americas 
at Puebla, Mexico, entitled “Looking to 
the Developing Countries for Answers.” 

In his address, Dr. Hannah points out 
the role that increased educational op- 
portunities can play in assisting devel- 
oping countries to solve many of their 
problems on their own initiative. 

Dr. Hannah’s statement is thought- 
ful and timely and merits the attention 
of Senators who are interested in this 
subject matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Hannah’s remarks be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LOOKING TO THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 
FOR ANSWERS 
I 

President Lindley, Distinguished Citizens 
of Mexico, Members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, Members of the Faculty, Honored 
Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen. 

The dedication of a new university 
campus involves more than paying homage 
to bricks and mortar. It is a celebration 
of progress and of promise for the future. 

Today we mark the beginning of a new 
era for this University. From its 
in 1940 as a small city college primarily for 
students from the United States, the Uni- 
versity of the Americas has grown to a full- 
fiedged university of about 1,000 students 
from 42 countries, with one-third of the 
student body citizens of Mexico. 

This new campus is a harbinger of future 
growth. It opens doors—not only to build- 
ings—but to opportunities to carry forward 
and accelerate the momentum of the past. 
The soul or the spirit of a university is 
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not defined by its buildings. This new 
campus provides a setting in which that 
spirit can expand and fiourish. 

This dedication is doubly felicitous. It 
combines pride in the past with hope for 
the future. It is an important occasion and 
I am honored by your invitation to partic- 
ipate in it. 

Congratulations are due to those who have 
made this dedication today possible. The 
Agency for International Development played 
@ part, but the primary credit goes to the 
Jenkins Foundation for their financial sup- 
port, to President Lindley, to the Board of 
Trustees and to the Faculty of the Univer- 
sity for their energy and leadership, and to 
the Mexican Government for its support. 


Ir 


The growth of the University of the Amer- 
icas takes place in an auspicious context. For 
the past thirty years, Mexico has been one of 
the fastest growing, most dynamic societies 
in this hemisphere and indeed in the world. 
We who are primarily concerned with de- 
velopment recognize that Mexico's achieve- 
ment in maintaining a real GNP growth rate 
of 6 to 7 percent annually for almost 30 
years is a record matched by few countries. 
We are impressed by the fact that your GNP 
is much larger than that of many other coun- 
tries with much larger populations, 

Mexico is a leader among nations in its 
progress in national development. It serves 
as a model for other less well advanced coun- 
tries, Mexico has much human talent and 
technical expertise, and a body of develop- 
ment experience rare in Latin America. We 
hope that in the near future Mexico will 
expand its program to make some of this skill 
and experience available to aid other Latin 
American countries, A contribtuion of this 
sort could help speed the process of hemi- 
spheric development. It would impart new 
energy and meaning to the pattern of part- 
nership which binds the countries of North 
and South America. The ranks of aid donors 
would be broadened; a precedent of impor- 
tance would be established. 


mr 


Mexico’s position in the vanguard of de- 
veloping countries has implications beyond 
the opportunity it offers to asssit others, less 
well advanced countries. Your country is 
now, and will continue to be, among the first 
to confront some of the “second generation” 
problems occasioned by the development 
process itself. I refer particularly to inequal- 
ities which the initial stages of development 
generally seem to heighten, not diminish. 

Development always proceeds unevenly. 
Urban areas and urban facilities grow more 
rapidly than rural ones. Some geographic 
areas in a country, favored by climate, topog- 
raphy, natural resources, or better than avy- 
erage leadership, move faster than others. In 
farm communities the new seeds and ferti- 
lizer often go first to large farmers who can 
buy them on the commercial market, 

We see this pattern working in many parts 
of Asia today. The income from the recent 
spurts in cereal grain production there too 
often seem to be accruing first to large land- 
owners and farmers who can afford the in- 
vestment in water, fertilizer and other inputs 
which the new technology requires. This 
tends to widen the gaps in income. 

Uneven patterns of development introduce 
new elements of instability into the social 
fabric. New, relatively affluent cities grow up 
anxious to preserve their wealth. The exist- 
ence of this new wealth in a few areas whets 
the appetite of those in surrounding areas, 
Social tensions increase rather than diminish. 

This is not a new phenomenon. Wealth 
tends to beget wealth and economic power 
tends to concentrate. Still it is a vexatious 
problem: how to stimulate growth efficiently 
while at the same time ensuring that the 
benefits of growth are widely shared; how to 
move the country forward without creating 
tensions that threaten to tear it apart. 
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This problem will loom as a central prob- 
lem of the 1970’s as development accelerates 
and as rapid population growth enlarges the 
pool of those demanding to participate in and 
benefit from development. Those in the fore- 
front of development will, of course, face it 
first. 

This is a difficult probelm for which there 
are now few ready answers. In the United 
States, we now recognize that large seg- 
ments of our people have not participated 
adequately in the growth of our economy. 
We are seriously searching for better ways 
to bring these people into the mainstream 
of the economic process. Their children need 
better education opportunities. Better hous- 
ing, better health care, better jobs, are all 
a part of the problem. 

Yet we have a mature economy. It should 
be relatively easy to rechannel some of our 
resources to benefit the less fortunate. This 
task is even more difficult in an economy 
which has only recently begun to grow. Here 
the question is how to distribute the fruits of 
growth without chocking off that growth. 

The developing countries face some un- 
charted frontiers in the 1970’s—problems for 
which the developed world has no ready 
models; problems which will demand inno- 
vation, imagination, and a fair measure of 
hard work to solve. 

It is in this sense then that I suggest that 
Mexico has a chance to become a model for 
other developing countries. Some of the 
problems of unequal development now con- 
front Mexico as it does other leaders in the 
development process. To the extent that 
Mexico finds effective means to ease these 
problems, it will stand forth as a model and 
pioneer for other less developed countries 
to follow. 


Iv 
Is this relevant to education and for the 
University of the Americas? The answer is 
yes. 
Education too faces some uncharted prob- 


lems in the 1970's. And while there are friends 
in the developed countries who are willing to 
give time, funds and talent to assist in solv- 
ing some of these problems, we haye few 
ready made answers that we are sure are 
the right answers. 

To state the problem simply, education in 
most of the developing world faces problems 
of numbers—the forbidding arithmetic of 
supply and demand. 

Demand for education will accelerate in the 
next ten years. Between 1965 and 1980, the 
size of the 5 to 14 age group in Europe is 
expected to remain constant; in the United 
States to increase by 13 percent; and in Latin 
America and other developing countries to 
explode by some 50 percent or more. This 
presents a bleak picture—especially consid- 
ering the prodigious expansion of the school 
systems in the past decade. In Latin America, 
for instance, primary school enrollment in- 
creased by 62% and secondary school enroll- 
ments by 194% between 1960 and 1969. Yet, 
with all the increase in schooling, while there 
were some 27 million school-age children in 
Latin America out of school in 1960, in 1968 
the total out of school had grown to 28 mil- 
lion due to rapid population growth. 

To finance past expansion, education budg- 
ets have been rising at least twice as fast 
as GNP in most of the hemisphere and more 
rapidly than this in some countries. Vir- 
tually all countries in the developing world 
will face a heightened confrontation in the 
1970's between the public demand for edu- 
cation and the availability of resources for 
this purpose. Inevitably there will come a 
point at which outlays for education will 
have to be correlated with increases in pub- 
lic revenues. 

The funding squeeze in the next ten years 
will be tightened further by the expansion 
of the school system which has occurred in 
the last two decades. Most of the past ex- 
pansion has occurred in primary schools. As 
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more and more students graduate from these 
schools, pressures to expand the secondary 
school system will increase. The average an- 
nual expenditure for a primary school stu- 
dent in all of Latin America for instance, is 
about $42.00. To put the same student 
through secondary school costs four or five 
times as much—from $155 to $210 per year. 

Beyond this gloomy arithmetic, there are 
indications that the scarce education dol- 
lars that are available are not being used 
most efficiently. Drop-outs are a problem in 
this hemisphere and throughout the world 
at all levels of education. Rural areas head 
the list. In some communities Jess than 5 per- 
cent of the students who begin the primary 
school finish it, Often 50 percent drop out 
between the first and second grades. Drop- 
outs im secondary education are also high, 
as are drop-out rates in universities. 

Side by side with the high drop-out rate 
is another unsettling phenomenon: the edu- 
eated unemployed. Often those who do make 
it through the education system emerge to 
find that their skills are too rudimentary to 
permit them to perform effectively in a 
job or that they are equipped with skills for 
which there is little demand. In some coun- 
tries the education system has not geared it- 
self to produce graduates with the skills and 
competencies required in that country. The 
educational system has not recognized its 
true role of not only providing educated 
graduates, but trained personnel who will be 
able to find jobs in the local societies. 

What conclusion do we draw from these 
statistics? 

One answer often given is to cut back the 
school system in order to provide better qual- 
ity education for the relatively few. This 
elitest proposal is ruled out from the start. 
All over the developing world, education is 
seen as the path which the downtrodden and 
disadvantaged can lift themselves out of the 
mire of backwardness. 

Education has been declared a basic hu- 
man right in the U.N. Declaration of Human 
Rights. Seeking to restrict the supply of edu- 
cational opportunity is not tenable. 

These statistics do, however, seem to point 
to the conclusion that the traditional school 
system needs to be reviewed. Expansion of 
traditional education in traditional schools 
may not meet the educational needs of the 
less developed countries in the 1970's, New 
and better answers must be sought. 

The search for these answers is just be- 
ginning. Some ideas, of unproven effective- 
ness, are being tossed hopefully about, 

Among them there is the notion that non- 
formal systems of education might well play 
an increasingly significant role. Non-formal 
education is a dignified title for a miscellane- 
ous assortment of educational tools includ- 
ing: in-service training; work-study pro- 
grams, extension and correspondence courses, 
worker participation programs, planned radio 
and TV teaching programs, and many more. 
Rather than attempting to provide years of 
traditional primary and secondary school- 
ing for all children, possibly non-formal 
school programs might be better. In many 
countries large, varied non-formal systems 
exist, but we have too little knowledge of 
their effectiveness. 

Break-throughs in educational technology 
may open doors to significant improvements 
in education in less developed countries. Ex- 
ploitation of sophisticated tools such as TV, 
radio, computers, satellites, tapes and films, 
hold promise both of improving the quality 
of education and making it accessible to vast 
numbers of people, The whole system of 
transmitting knowledge in all its familiar 
forms—classrooms, teachers, books, logical 
arrangements and so forth—require re-ex- 
amination, There is the possibility for marked 
improvements in pedagogical techniques 
which can make the learning process far 
more efficient. 

Recognizing the need for leaders especially 
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equipped for dealing with the complex issues 
of economic and social development, some 
educators are beginning to think of a new 
type of university—a development university 
directed toward equipping young people to 
cope with the development problems of their 
nations and emphasizing the rewards of serv- 
ices to one society rather than putting first 
emphasis on personal affluence or prestige. 

The over-riding purpose of such a uni- 
versity would be to relate its curriculum to 
the political, social, and economic problems 
of development. The students could spend a 
proportion of their time off campus engaged 
in practical problems of development. The 
university's research program would be di- 
rected to key development problems—popu- 
lation, improvement of rural life, problems of 
urban growth, the whole area of preserving 
and maintaining a climate with clean air, 
clean water, recreational areas, and all the 
rest that can make life in the future satisfy- 
ing and meaningful. There are many theoret- 
ical and practical problems with this concept 
of a university, but it is worth exploring 
further. 

The point to underline here is that these 
are but suggestions—glimpses of the future. 
There are as yet no answers. The solution 
does not lie in exporting to the developing 
countries a mirror-image of the education 
system in the developed countries. Although 
the developed countries may offer assistance, 
the solution will hinge largely on the energy 
and creativity which the developing coun- 
tries themselves apply to these problems. The 
University of the Americas could have a role 
to, play in this process. The dedication and 
drive which has stimulated its growth and 
produced this new campus can and should 
be used to help forge answers to the mount- 
ing educational problems of the less devel- 
oped countries. 

The development process is turning full 
circle. In the early days, it sometimes pro- 
ceeded on the assumption that we in the de- 
veloped world had the answers, and that the 
task of development was to hurry poorer na- 
tions along the same paths we had traveled. 
Experience has taught us otherwise. It is 
not necessarily advantageous for the develop- 
ing countries to ape the forms and patterns 
of those that call themselves developed. It 
is not impossible that something better 
could be developed—avoiding many of the 
unhappy outcomes we can easily see in the 
affluent society. The developing countries 
face problems unique to them. There is 
much in their indigenous cultures that 
should be preserved. 

My thesis today then is that relatively ad- 
vanced countries like Mexico can and should 
be the creative leaders in solving these prob- 
lems. Your rapid advance endows you with 
talent and funds. Your success in solving 
past problems imparts confidence in your 
ability to solve future problems, As leaders in 
the development train, you have an oppor- 
tunity to create the models which other less 
well-advanced countries can follow. 

The effect of this is to alter the relation- 
ships between developed and the more ad- 
vanced developing countries. The normal 
distinctions between developed and less-de- 
veloped don’t apply here, although the de- 
veloped countries will continue to offer 
assistance, 

In the words which I've used as the title 
of this speech—they are “looking to the de- 
veloping countries for answers,” To the ex- 
tent that development proceeds on this 
basis, it will be—more than ever before—a 
cooperative yenture and a partnership of 
equals. 

It is my hope that this University of the 
Americas will develop a wide horizon of use- 
fulness as it charts its new future, 

The future will have many problems and 
few answers. What man has made—he can 
improve. 

We salute this University and wish for it 
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a long life of useful service to Mexico, to the 
Americas, and to the world. 


SINGING SAM RABORN, 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr, President, on a visit 
to Arizona, I attended a dedication 
ceremony and had the opportunity to 
visit with one of the old friends of many 
Members of the Senate. 

Many Senators will recall the wonder- 
ful pleasantries that Rufus Sam Raborn 
so readily expressed. Singing Sam Ra- 
born, as he is known among his friends, 
now is living in Arizona, at Tucson. 

He is a Texas-born West Virginia gos- 
pel singer we welcome to Arizona. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
an article published in the Tucson Daily 
Citizen of July 11, 1970. Appropriately 
it is headlined, “Singing Sam Has Re- 
tired To Tucson, But Won’t Quit.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Srncrine Sam Has RETIRED TO Tucson, BUT 
Won’r QUIT 
(By S. C. Warman) 

Singing Sam Raborn—the Texas-born West 
Virginia gospel singer whose career as a bari- 
tone began more than 50 years ago in the era 
of Evangelist Billy Sunday and is still going 
strong in the days of Evangelist Billy 
Graham—will be a guest singer tomorrow at 
Tucson Baptist Temple. 

Rufus Sam Raborn has been making his 
home in Tucson for almost a year, and he 
and Mrs. Raborn have joined the Baptist 
Temple congregation of the Rev. Louis Ww. 
Johnson, 1525 S. Columbus Bilyd. The service 
will be at 11 a.m. 

While Raborn readily admits his 75th 
birthday is coming Noy. 26, he adds: “But 
my voice is still only 50 years old,” And he 
has the energy and enthusiasm of a much 
younger man, 

He was born in Hillsboro, Tex., the son of 
an evangelist, and attended Baylor University 
in 1915-16. He moved to Mannington, W. Va., 
and became associated as a singer with the 
late Homer Rodeheaver, the famed song 
leader of Billy Sunday’s evangelism party. 

He remained in Mannington 25 years until 
he went to Beckley for 12 years. There he 
became a friend of Robert Byrd and helped 
launch his political career in the West Vir- 
ginia Legislature and finally into the US. 
Senate. 

Sen. Byrd made his bid for public attention 
playing a guitar on Rodeheaver radio reli- 
gious music programs. 

For the 10 years before coming to Tucson, 
Raborn lived at Silver Spring, Md.; served on 
the staff of the U.S. Senate, and made fre- 
quent guest appearances on Washington 
radio programs. 

He was called the songleader of the Senate. 
At Easter and Christmas when church choirs 
were at the Capitol for religious music fes- 
tivals, Rodeheaver was master of ceremonies. 

A World War I veteran, Raborn survived 
the influenza epidemic at Camp Lee, Va. The 
West Virginia American Legion three times 
made him department chaplain and voted 
him “convention soloist for life.” In 1934 he 
was songleader and soloist for the Kiwanis 
International Convention. 

A few years later he was on a coast-to-coast 
NBC radio network as soloist on the Wheeling 
Steel Hour. 

Raborn did one crusade with Billy Sunday. 
He substituted for Rodeheaver during meet- 
ing in Charleston, W. Va., about 1931. During 
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a Billy Graham Crusade at Washington, Ra- 
born said he joined the choir. Cliff Barrows 
noticed him and put Raborn in a special 
men’s section of the chorus. 

Among the outstanding preachers for 
whom Raborn has served as songleader were 
Dr. George W. Truit, pastor of the First 
Baptist Church of Dallas, when on evangeli- 
cal tours; Dr. J. Frank Norris of the First 
Baptist Church at Fort Worth and Dr. B. R. 
Lakin. 

Mr. and Mrs. Raborn live at 6161 E. 21st St. 


NATIONAL GOALS RESEARCH STAFF 
URGES BALANCED POPULATION 
REDISTRIBUTION POLICIES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, this past 
weekend the White House released a re- 
port by the President’s national goals 
research staff entitled “Toward Balanced 
Growth: Quantity and Quality.” 

This is an interesting and useful docu- 
ment. It does not attempt to recommend 
a specific set of policies for the future 
but it does identify the principal areas 
which will require major policy decisions 
in the future and discusses some of the 
factors and alternatives which policy- 
makers will likely have to deal with. The 
first such policy area with which the re- 
port deals is entitled, “Population Growth 
and Distribution.” The staff concludes 
that the question of population growth 
may or may not become a major policy 
issue, depending upon the trends in birth 
rates over the next few years. They point 
to the possibility that we may be ap- 
proaching a zero population growth pe- 
riod. 

However, this report does point out 
quite vigorously that we are going to 
have to deal very seriously with the ques- 
tion of the distribution of our popula- 
tion. The report states— 

On this point there is no argument. Too 
many Americans have seen the sorrowful 
face of the deteriorating central city, the 
awesome pattern of suburban sprawl, and 
the sullen stagnation of the small town. 


And at another point the report 
states— 

Our population has been concentrating in- 
creasingly, not only in cities, but more and 
more proportionately into a few rather large 
urban masses. This has resulted in a lower- 
ing of the quality of life in both urban and 
rural areas. 


The report concludes that unless cor- 
rective action is taken the concentration 
of our population in a relatively few 
metropolitan. areas will continue. It in- 
dicates that if present trends continue 
almost all the population growth in the 
next few decades will be concentrated 
in the 12 largest urban regions and that 
at least 50 percent of the total popula- 
tion will be found in three great metro- 
politan belts: Boston-Washington, Chi- 
cago-Pittsburgh, San Francisco-San 
Diego. 

Thus, the staff concludes: 

The country faces an important though 
very difficult and complex choice: whether to 


allow existing trends to shape the future 
distribution of population, or whether to seek 


a different spatial distribution of the popu- 
lation by means of decisive public policy. 


Mr. President, I believe that the na- 
tional goals research staff has quite 
properly pointed to population distribu- 
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tion as a major public policy concern of 
the future. And I hope that this report 
will help to stimulate and expand the 
debate that is already going on in this 
area, 

For several years now a number of 
us in Congress have been calling atten- 
tion to the fact that the distribution of 
our population is becoming needlessly 
and dangerously tilted toward the major 
metropolitan centers and away from the 
small communities. We have urged that 
@ commitment to expand economic and 
social and cultural opportunities in the 
smaller towns and cities and farm com- 
munities of rural America should be of 
highest national priority. We have argued 
that the great problems of the cities are 
intertwined with the problems of rural 
America. We have argued that one of the 
policy questions that must be dealt with 
in dealing with the crisis of the cities is 
that of how to keep more and more peo- 
ple from crowding into them. 

Mr. President, for my own part, I have 
suggested several rural community de- 
velopment. policy initiatives including: 
the Rural Job Development Act, first in- 
troduced in 1967 and reintroduced in 
1969 as S. 15, the Rural Community 
Development Bank bill (S. 3607), and the 
Rural Development Highways Act of 
1970 (S. 3986). Several of my colleagues 
have proposed additional policy innova- 
tions. 

Therefore, those of us in the Congress 
and outside Government who have been 
concerned with this problem the past 
several years welcome this contribution 
by the President’s national goals re- 
search staff. I hope this will serve to en- 
courage additional action here in the 
Congress and equally important, I hope 
that it will serve to encourage the ad- 
ministration to begin to identify and 
propose concrete policy initiatives of its 
own, 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST CONTRIB- 
UTES TO GENOCIDE CONVENTION 
RATIFICATION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in the 
past few weeks, advertisements have been 
published in many of the major news- 
papers in our Nation, urging the defeat 
of the Genocide Convention. Unfortu- 
nately, these advertisements have been 
based on emotional and illogical argu- 
ments. 

Rational, concise, and reasonable dis- 
cussion is absolutely vital on this issue. 
The Foreign Relations subcommittee 
which held hearings on the Genocide 
Convention this past spring heard many 
well reasoned statements on both sides 
of this issue. One of the most cogent ap- 
peals for ratification of the treaty came 
from the statement submitted by Mrs. 
Theodore O. Wedel, of the National 
ppg of the Churches of Christ of the 

S.A. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that exerpts from the statement be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF THE 
CHURCHES OF CHRIST IN THE U.S.A., 
Washington, D.C., April 23, 1970. 

Senator FRANK CHURCH, 

Chairman, Special Subcommittee on the 
Ratification of the Genocide Convention, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.O.: 

Now that President Nixon has salvaged the 
convention from its 20-year limbo, the Senate 
has an opportunity to redeem the nation’s 
earlier inaction by consenting to ratification. 
Speaking on behalf of the National Council 
of Churches, I urge most strongly that this 
be done, The fact that 75 nations have rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention and that the 
United States is not among that number is 
not only “anomalous”, as the Secretary of 
State has described it; it is also rather scan- 
dalous. 

In view of the fact that the President be- 
lieves ratification would be in the national 
interest, and that the Secretary of State and 
Attorney General agree that there are no 
constitutional obstacles to ratification, there 
appears to be little validity to the claimed 
legal basis of the opposition to ratification. 
In fact, the ABA Section on Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities has approved a report, I 
understand, stating that none of the legal 
objections raised both in 1949 and again to- 
day stands up to careful analysis. In addi- 
tion, the President has said in his message 
to the Senate that affirmative action “will 
demonstrate unequivocally our country's de- 
sire to participate in the building of interna- 
tional order based on law and justice.” There 
is a strong implication in his message that 
such a demonstration is necessary if the 
United States is to maintain {ts credibility 
on human rights issues. 

Tt was ten years ago, in June, 1960, that 
the National Council of Churcheés first de- 
clared its conviction that “the Genocide Con- 
vention, which the United States signed in 
1948, should be ratified without delay.” This 
statement was made in the context of ex- 
pressing a broader belief, based on both prac- 
tical reason and the mandates of the faith 
we hold, that “the United States Govern- 
ment should renew and invigorate its leader- 
ship in the promotion of human rights.” 
Since there seems to have been at least a 
partial abdication from that leadership role 
since 1948, I would like to reiterate that con- 
viction and that belief on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. 

Ratification would be fully in keeping with 
our nation’s traditions and principles and 
with its support of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights. Failure to ratify would be 
interpreted in some quarters, rightly or 
wrongly, as tacit admission of some U.S. 
involvement in acts condemned by the Con- 
vention and could only cast doubts on our 
commitment to justice. I urge your subcom- 
mittee, the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, and finally the full Senate to give 
their approval to ratification of the Genocide 
Convention. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. THEODORE O. WEDEL. 


HON. J. FIFE SYMINGTON 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the Car- 
ibbean is a place of tranquil waters and 
idyllic islands, but we should not forget 
that it is also the birthplace of hurri- 
canes. A political hurricane that could 
have assumed significant proportions was 
recently dispersed in its infancy by the 
prompt and decisive actions of the Gov- 
ernment of Trinidad and Tobago. The 
Prime Minister and his colleagues dis- 
played great vigor and skill and are to be 
much congratulated for abating the 
storm. 
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Of necessity, one of the men in the 
eye of this incipient hurricane was the 
Honorable J. Fife Symington, U.S. Am- 
bassador to Trinidad and Tobago. His 
alert reaction to the crisis, the climate 
of understanding and helpfulness he cre- 
ated which made it possible for the Gov- 
ernment to seek his assistance, and the 
low personal profile he maintained all 
confirm President Nixon’s good judgment 
in appointing him to this delicate post. 

One of the best accounts of the crisis 
in Trinidad was published in the Eve- 
ning Star of April 22 and April 23, 1970. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Record. The facts will 
speak for themselves in detailing the 
important role played by Ambassador 
Symington. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SHIPS CALLED IN TRINIDAD Rior: Two 
Crarr To Am U.S, CITIZENS Ir NEED ARISES 
(By Jeremiah O'Leary) 

An American naval and Marine task force 
today was churning across the Caribbean 
toward Trinidad where 1,000 U.S. citizens 
may have to be evacuated because of civil 
disturbances and a mutiny by nearly half 
of Trinidad’s armed forces. 

Three deaths were reported during out- 
breaks of violence in Trinidad last night 
that grew out of the arrest of 13 black power 
leaders, the Associated Press reported. And 
shooting broke out in Port of pain, the Trini- 
dad capital, again today. 

The State Department asked the Depart- 
ment of Defense last night to send the “mini- 
mum necessary force required to evacuate 
1,000 persons” from the troubled island 
nation. 

The Navy's Caribbean ready force im- 
mediately ordered the helicopter-carrier 
Guadalcanal and the amphibious assault 
ship Spiegel Grove to sail toward Trinidad 
from waters near Puerto Rico. 


ENVOY SEES PRIME MINISTER 


Prime Minister Eric Willams notified 
Ambassador J. Fife Symington Jr. of the 
armed forces mutiny yesterday, and the 
enyoy relayed his concern about the safety 
of the 1,000 Americans to Washington. 

Williams, a former professor at Howard 
University before he became prime minister 
of the one-time British colony, also notified 
London of the tense situation and requested 
British assistance. 

State Department sources said they under- 
stood a British frigate normally stationed in 
the Caribbean also was steaming toward the 
island on the north coast of South America. 

There has been considerable political and 
labor unrest in Trinidad in recent weeks. At 
least some of the problem is attributed to a 
growing black power sentiment in Trinidad 
and several other predominantly black former 
British colonies in the West Indies. 


LABOR TROUBLES 


Williams also has been having trouble with 
Trinidad’s labor unions as an outgrowth of 
chronic unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. The situation came to a head yester- 
day when the crowds went on a rampage in 
downtown Port of Spain. 

Then, Washington sources said, the mutiny 
took place among the 700-man Trinidad and 
Tobago Regiment, the island’s only military 
force. 

Eighty soldiers of the regiment mutinied 
and captured 300 other soldiers, including 10 
officers, to hold as hostages. 

The mutineers also seized control of the 
regiment’s ammunition dump at Chaguara- 
mas, the former U.S. naval base on the out- 
skirts of Port of Spain. 
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Later, according to authoritative reports 
reaching here, 200 of the hostage soldiers 
joined with the 80 original rebels and sent 


word that they wanted to talk to the prime 
minister. 


TWO ARE KILLED 


(United Press International report that the 
mutineers fought with loyal troops who tried 
to take back the base. One man on each side 
was reported killed.) 

Indications from Trinidad were that the 
mutineers, nearly half of the Trinidadian 
military force, were demanding the release of 
several people who were arrested in yester- 
day's rioting and also were seeking changes 
in the government of Trinidad. 

A meeting was arranged for 5:45 p.m, 
yesterday but Washington was informed that 
the session never took place. It was at this 
point that Williams—as the prime minister 
of a nation within the British Common- 
wealth—asked for British help. 

He also conferred with Ambassador Sym- 
ington and it is assumed that the ambassa- 
dor asked for standby assistance from the 
U.S. Caribbean fleet because of the uncer- 
tainties in the situation, 

Washington sources said the trouble spot 
is approximately 30 hours away from Puerto 
Rico by surface vessel and that the U.S. task 
force is expected to arrive in Trinidadian 
waters by tomorrow morning. 

Officials said no decision would be made 
about carrying out an evacuation of U.S. 
civilians until the situation clarifies. 

The Guadalcanal and other vessels of the 
Caribbean ready force carry a batallion of 
Marines which could be quickly moved 
ashore by helicopter in any troubled situ- 
ation. 

Sources indicated there was no thought 
of an American intervention in the Trinidad 
crisis, such as was ordered by President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson in 1965 when civil war broke 
out between units of the armed forces of the 
Dominican Republic. Dispatch of the Ameri- 
can task force last night was a precautionary 
move, sources said, and was deemed prudent 
because of the possibility that fighting might 
break out between the loyal and mutineer 
forces of the Trinidadian regiment, 

(According to the Associated Press, the vio- 
lence broke out yesterday when police tried 
to bring the 13 arrested black power leaders 
to the military camp at Tiburon Bay in order 
to ship them aboard coast guard boats to 
Nelson Island, a small detention prison off 
the coast. 

But when they arrived at the camp, po- 
lice were turned back at its gates by army 
guards and forced to take their prisoners 
back to town, according to reports.) 


TRINIDAD AIDE AND REBEL CONFER; Two SEEK 
To END Crisis AFTER ARMY MUTINY 

PORT OF SPAIN.—A rebel army officer has 
begun negotiations with Attorney General 
Carleton Phillips of Trinidad to end a two- 
day mutiny at the Chaguaramas army base, 
unofficial sources said today. 

The situation at the base 11 miles north of 
Port of Spain was not clear. 

The army said it had the situation under 
control and that some rebels, demanding a 
bigger voice for black persons on the island, 
had fled into the hills to wage guerrilla war- 
fare. But other sources said the mutineers 
still held the base. 

The death toll in the violence rose to six 
today when police shot and killed a man who 
was trying to blow up a power substation on 
the outskirts of the city. At least 40 rebels 
were reported wounded in fighting at Cha- 
guaramas. 

U.S. ARMS BROUGHT IN 

Blacks make up about 43 percent of the 
population of Trinidad and Tobago and the 
current unrest began yesterday when black 
power advocates led violent demonstrations 
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in the streets demanding more power in gov- 
ernment. 

At least 60 army troops mutinied in sup- 
port of the black power movement and seized 
the arms and ammunition depot at Cha- 
guaramas. 

The sources said one of the rebel officers, 
Lt. Rex La Salle, began negotiations with 
loyal units today to end the mutiny. Prime 
Minister Eric Williams’ residence would 
neither confirm nor deny the report. 

U.S. arms and ammunition were landed 
yesterday for loyal troops whose own supplies 
were seized by rebels. Government sources 
said British Commonwealth troops from Ja- 
maica and Guyana had landed to help put 
down the mutiny. 


CURFEW IS RELAXED 


The government relaxed its nationwide 
dusk-to-dawn curfew to cover only Port of 
Spain and San Fernando, the two biggest 
cities. 

Piarco international airport was opened 
this morning. It was closed earlier under a 
state of seige declared by the government. 

Sporadic gunfire erupted in the slum sec- 
tion of the capital after nightfall yesterday 
and a fire destroyed four buildings and seven 
vehicles at Camp Ogden, an army outpost 
six miles from Chaguaramas. 

Six U.S. ships with 2,000 Marines aboard 
stood offshore to evacuate the approximately 
1,000 American residents and additional tour- 
ists if necessary. 

In Washington, the State Department said 
the United States was selling the small arms 
to Trinidad for cash at the government’s re- 
quest, 

ARMS ARE LISTED 

The department said the arms included 
ten 81-millimeter mortars, 200 81-mm. shells, 
75,000 rounds of ammunition for general 
purpose machine guns, 7,500 rounds of 9-mm. 
ammunition, 100 two-inch mortar smoke 
bombs, 50 81-mm. smoke bombs and 50 ma- 
chineguns. 

Department aides indicated Prime Minister 
Williams had granted approval for U.S. land- 
ing parties, to come ashore for the express 
purpose of evacuating U.S. citizens, if that 
should become necessary. 

But they discouraged the notion that the 
United States, at this point, has any inten- 
tion of intervening in Trinidad in the man- 
ner in which it did in the Dominican Re- 
public in 1965. 

From London, the British Defense Ministry 
announced it has alerted two guided missile 
frigates in the Caribbean for possible emer- 
gency duty. 

VENEZUELA ASKED TO HELP 


Trinidad’s ambassador to nearby Venezuela, 
George Daniel, told newsmen in Caracas that 
Williams has asked Venezuela for help, too, 
“on the same principles he requested (aid) 
from the United States and England.” 

Daniel told newsmen “the soldiers who 
staged the small army revolt have taken to 
the mountains, carrying along ammunitions 
and all sorts of weapons from the Chaguara- 
mas base and arsenal. i . . 

“Their idea might be to start a guerrilla 
operation against the established constitu- 
tional order.” 

Daniel made his remarks shortly after 
speaking by telephone to Williams, who kept 
silent on the uprising. 


UNEMPLOYMENT NOTED 


The ambassador attributed the army revolt 
to the “well-cemented intranquility which 
has been exploited by black power elements 
among students and the unemployed.” 

An unemployment rate of 25 percent among 
the island’s blacks led to street demonstra- 
tions beginning in March. A protest Tuesday 
led to the outbreak of fighting and the up- 
rising in the army. 

“The control of our economy and industry 
in foreign hands has led to well-grounded in- 
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disposition," Daniel said. “This explains part 
of what is taking place right now.” 

Trinidad, about the size of Rhode Island is 
the most southerly of the West Indies islands. 
The Chaguaramas arsenal was one of the 
former U.S. Navy bases obtained by the 
United States from Britain in exchange for 
50 destroyers after World War II. 


ADDRESS BY MARITIME ADMINIS- 
TRATOR ON GREAT LAKES-ST. 
LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, two im- 
portant steps in the development of com- 
merce through the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Seaway were taken last week. The 
first came in an address by Maritime Ad- 
ministrator Andrew Gibson at a July 15 
luncheon sponsored by the American 
Shipbuilding Co. Mr. Gibson announced 
an affirmative policy of promoting water- 
borne commerce in the Great Lakes when 
he stated: 

Beginning today, it’s my hope that by 
working together the Great Lakes maritime 
industry and the Maritime Administration 
can effectively achieve a more productive, 
more modern and more profitable Great 
Lakes fleet, one better able to meet the needs 
of Great Lakes shippers today and tomorrow. 


The second important step was a first- 
hand look at the Great Lakes, from 
Cleveland to Sault Ste. Marie, by the Ad- 
ministrator aboard an ore carrier. To my 
knowledge, this is the first such tour of 
the Great Lakes ever taken by a Maritime 
Administrator. 

Recently, I wrote to Mr. Gibson point- 
ing out that none of the ships proposed 
as a result of the Maritime Administra- 
tion’s design competition conformed to 
the limitations of the seaway locks. Con- 
sequently, I was particularly pleased by 
the recognition indicated in Mr. Gibson’s 
address of the need to tailor the design 
of at least one ship developed in the com- 
petition—the multipurpose Kennebec 
class of Bath Industries—in order that it 
will be suitable for seaway transit. Fur- 
thermore, in response to my letter, Mr. 
Gibson indicated that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration has developed, in addition 
to the Kennebec design, a general pur- 
pose cargo ship capable of traversing the 
seaway. 

Mr. President, in addition, Iam pleased 
that research efforts are going forward 
to strengthen ships for an extended-sea- 
son operation, and that a Chicago office 
of the Maritime Administration is being 
opened to work directly with maritime 
industries in the Great Lakes region. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of my letter of June 
23, the text of a letter dated July 8 from 
the Administrator, and the text of his 
address at the Cleveland luncheon be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 23, 1970. 
Hon. ANDREW E. GIBSON, 
Administrator, Maritime Administration, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Grsson: The maritime bill which 
has passed the House of Representatives and 
is pending before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee includes a provision designating the 
Great Lakes as a fourth seacoast. 

Such a designation makes applicable to 
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the Great Lakes an obligation imposed upon 
the Secretary of Commerce, through the 
Maritime Administrator, under Section 210 
of the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, for “the 
creation of an adequate and well-balanced 
merchant fleet, including vessels of all types, 
to provide shipping service essential for 
maintaining the flow of the foreign commerce 
of the United States. .. .” 

Furthermore, since the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Seaway System has been desig- 
nated as an essential trade route, the Sec- 
retary is required under Section 211 to de- 
termine “The type, size, speed, method of 
propulsion and other requirements of the 
vessels’... which should be employed in such 
Services or on such routes or lines... with a 
view to furnishing adequate, regular, certain 
and permanent service. .. .” 

In the light of this legislative framework, 
my staff has reviewed the various ship plans 
which resulted from the recent Maritime Ad- 
ministration design competition. While the 
resulting ships undoubtedly will make a sub- 
stantial contribution to most of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine, we find that the over- 
all dimensions of the mid-range bulk car- 
riers are such that it would not be possible 
for them to transit the Seaway and thus be 
of use in the Great Lakes. 

You are aware that although there has 
been a growing use of the Great Lakes ports 
by modern European ships, there has been a 
steady decline of use by American vessels in 
foreign trade. 

I would very much appreciate it if your 
Staff would review the proposed plans to de- 
termine if sufficient modification could be 
made in the designs to permit their ready 
availability for Seaway use. I shall appre- 
ciste hearing from you at your early con- 
venience. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT P, GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senator. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1970. 
Senator ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRIFFIN: This is in response 
to your letter of June 23, 1970, in which you 
refer to the legislative framework dealing 
with the creation of an adequate and well 
balanced merchant fleet with special ref- 
erence to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Sea- 
way System. You indicate that the overall 
dimensions of the mid-range bulk carriers, 
the design of which resulted from the re- 
cent Maritime Administration design com- 
petition, appear to be such that it would 
not be possible for them to transit the Sea- 
way. 

As you have suggested, a review of the 
designs by our staff indicate that the Kenne- 
bee class can be sailed through the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and is designed to carry ore, 
bulk or general cargoes. This versatile ship 
has a beam of 75’ with an overall length of 
570’ having a deadweight capacity of 21,000 
tons in ocean service. Due to limited Seaway 
draft conditions, the capacity through the 
Seaway must of necessity be somewhat less. 
However, by adding approximately 160’ to 
the length, the capacity of the ship under 
Seaway conditions would be approximately 
20,000 DWT and under ocean conditions 
could carry 27,000 DWT. Ships for Great 
Lakes. operation alone, excluding the Sea- 
way, can of course be considerably larger. 

In addition, the Maritime Administration 
has developed an 18 Knot 74’ beam general 
purpose cargo ship with alternate ocean ca- 
pacities of 15,000 to 19,000 DWT depending 
upon length. Under limited Seaway draft 
conditions, these tonnage capacities would 
be somewhat less, however the bale cubic 
capacities are very high. Enclosed is a bro- 
chure describing this design. 

Of equal importance to the availability of 
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these aforementioned designs is our policy 
of considering construction subsidy support 
for ships other than those developed in our 
recent CMX design competition. Any opera- 
tor or group of operators who require spe- 
cialized designs and who wish to construct a 
series of modern ships under our new pro- 
gram will receive the same consideration as 
those applicants who consider our new 
standard designs to be more suitable. Our 
goal is to develop a competitive merchant 
marine. 

A review of the 1969 Great Lakes foreign 
trade indicates that 97% of the total in- 
bound cargo came from the United King- 
dom/Continent, Mediterranean and the Far 
East, while 883% of all outbound cargo went 
to the same areas. The predominant cargoes 
were animal feeds, corn and wheat, oil seeds 
and nuts, iron and steel scrap, steel plates 
and sheets, alcoholic beverages, and large 
quantities of foodstuffs. The majority of the 
foreign fiag ships now carrying these com- 
modities are reasonably modern breakbulk 
ships with speeds of 15-16 knots. It would be 
our evaluation that the Kennebec class 
multipurpose ships or the MarAd design 
might prove attractive to U.S. flag operators 
providing they are able to book the cargo. 

As already stated, we stand willing to work 
with all interested operators or to consider 
alternate designs considered more suitable 
to carry Great Lakes cargoes. If I can be 
of further assistance, please let me know. 

Sincerely, 
A. E. GIBSON, 
Administrator. 


REMARKS BY A. E. GIBSON, MARITIME 
ADMINISTRATOR 


I am told that if my visit today does not 
actually represent the first journey of a 
Maritime Administrator to the Great Lakes, 
at least such visits have been so rare that 
no one can remember the last occurrence, 
and it must be obvious that past maritime 
policy has contributed much of the under- 
lying reason for this conspicuous absence. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which 
has been, and will continue to direct United 
States maritime affairs until the enactment 
of new legislation anticipated later this sum- 
mer, was specifically designed by the Con- 
gress to provide this Nation with a merchant 
fleet which could be “sufficient to carry its 
domestic waterborne commerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of the waterborne export 
and import foreign commerce... [and] 
capable of serving as a naval and military 
auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency.” 

Although this is a far reaching directive 
the administration of the Act has dictated 
that virtually all of the effort and assist- 
ance go to the preservation of the essential 
trade routes in foreign commerce and there- 
fore there has been relatively little atten- 
tion paid to contract carriers engaged in the 
transportation of bulk cargoes, which rep- 
resent so much of the Great Lakes traffic. 

Given such emphasis, it is not surprising 
that over the years the lines of communica- 
tion between the Maritime Administration 
and the shipping community on the Great 
Lakes have been virtually non-existent. 

My presence here today is to provide evi- 
dence that it is our desire to establish a 
closer and, hopefully, a mutually beneficial 
relationship for the future. The recent in- 
stallation of Admiral Trimble as President 
of the Lake Carriers Association, provides 
this Region and the industry with an 
exceedingly able and knowledgeable indi- 
vidual with whom we in Government can 
effectively work, and I congratulate those 
responsible for being able to persuade him 
to lead their organization. 

During the 1968 election campaign, Richard 
Nixon laid the groundwork for his future 
maritime program. This was a proposal of 
far reaching significance and it was the di- 
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rect outgrowth of his concern for our mari- 
time well-being. In it, he fully recognized the 
problems of the Great Lakes. The President 
said at that time: 

“Unsubsidized sectors of our merchant fleet 
must be given attention so that they too can 
replace their deteriorating fleets in the im- 
mediate future. Included in this category 
are . . . the Great Lakes operators who daily 
face competition from their government-as- 
sisted counterparts. 

“Although the Eisenhower administration 
provided the United States with a fourth sea- 
coast, through the St. Lawrence Seaway, the 
[past] administration has chosen to turn its 
back on this inland network of water trans- 
poration. Certainly [this] segment of our 
merchant marine can be stimulated by tax 
incentives. . . . The United States, in turn, 
can expect [it] to make a capital commit- 
ment in new ships and facilities.” 

Throughout that remarkable speech, Pres- 
ident Nixon outlined a definite plan of action 
to bring about a reversal of the steady de- 
cline that our merchant marine has suf- 
fered for too many years. 

In developing the actual provisions and 
machinery to carry out the President's direc- 
tives, those of us in the new Administration 
faced many problems, one of the major ones 
being the direction and emphasis with which 
we would focus our effort. We believed that 
the fieet required to carry our foreign com- 
merce must have the top priority. The dis- 
appearance of two-thirds of this fleet in the 
next few years was too large a problem to be 
deferred. That our order of priority was cor- 
rect was dramatically borne out earlier this 
year when the British underwriters proposed 
increased insurance rates for cargo carried 
on ships 25 years or older. By this one direc- 
tive, had it been allowed to be implemented, 
the resulting higher rates would have driven 
some 250 of our present 650 ship fleet en- 
gaged in foreign trade from the sea lanes. 
Fortunately, we were able to forestall the im- 
plementation of this scheme, but the hand- 
writing is on the wall. 

With domestic trades protected from direct 
competition through our cabotage laws, we 
believed that this would at least give us some 
breathing space to get the foreign trade fleet 
on the road to modernization before turning 
our attention to the domestic fleet and this 
was reflected in the enabling legislation sent 
to the Congress last December. 

During the course of the extensive hear- 
ings, particularly through the untiring efforts 
of our host George Steinbrenner and Admiral 
Hirschfield, until his recent second retire- 
ment the distinguished head of the Lake 
Carriers Association, through the continuous 
concern expressed by the Great Lakes delega- 
tion in the Congress, such as Ohio’s able, 
hardworking Representative Charles Mosher, 
it became apparent that the problems of the 
domestic operators on the Great Lakes would 
have to have immediate attention. The Con- 
gress therefore advanced the time table and 
has provided the avenues into which this 
effort is to be channeled. We in the Admin- 
istration are prepared to carry out their 
mandate. 

As the proposed legislation now stands, it 
contains three major provisions that offer 
substantial assistance to the Great Lakes 
operators. 

First, the bill would allow for the creation 
of tax deferred construction reserve funds 
for the financing of new ship building. This 
was the primary benefit sought by your Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Steinbrenner, in his testi- 
mony, estimated that this provision could 
double the number of ships planned for 
construction on the Lakes in the next 5 to 10 
years. 

This is a most significant provision and 
its utility is well illustrated by those sub- 
sidized operators who have previously held 
this privilege. The fact that this liner fleet 
is the most modern segment of our merchant 
marine is due in large part to the ability to 
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set aside funds for rebuilding thelr fleet 
which would otherwise have been paid as 
taxes. That this ocean fleet contains many 
of the most productive and competitive ships 
in world liner trade provides conclusive 
evidence that the reserve funds have been 
effectively utilized, and I am sure that your 
efforts in the coming years will be equally 
well directed. 

The second provision that will assist you in 
the ship replacement program is the expan- 
sion of the Ship Mortgage Insurance program, 
We have asked the Congress to raise the 
ceiling on the amount of insurance that can 
be written from the present $1 billion to $3 
billion. Because of the financial strength of 
many of the Great Lakes owners in the past, 
such mortgage insurance has never been 
utilized, but in this day of abnormally high 
interest rates its use is becoming almost 
essential to obtain the required financing 
at anything approaching reasonable rates. 

The third provision of the new legislation 
specifically designed to benefit this region 
would recognize that foreign trade within 
the Great Lakes is subject to the same com- 
petitive pressures as other foreign trade and 
therefore entitles the operator to the same 
aid and consideration as those steamship 
companies competing in other areas. The pro- 
posed new legislation corrects this previous 
omission and establishes the Great Lakes 
Officially as our Fourth Seacoast. 

With the enactment of the new legisla- 
tion these provisions will be available to 
assist you to modernize your fieets and more 
effectively compete with your Canadian 
counterparts. 

In his message to Congress delivering the 
new maritime plan, the President character- 
ized it as a “challenge and opportunity.” He 
challenged the American ship operating and 
shipbuilding industries to gain their former 
pre-eminence and again become a vigorous 
part of the American economy. To achieve 
this, this program will provide the necessary 
opportunities through an expansion of the 
shipbuilding program, through extension of 
tax deferred reserve funds, and through a 
revised and extended operating subsidy 
system. 

A significant improvement in U.S, flag par- 
ticipation in our trade and lower shipbuild- 
ing costs are expected in return for the in- 
creased-Government support. This level of 
support is not intended to shore up un- 
economical operations either in ship con- 
struction or in ship operation, but to pro- 
vide added incentive for improving the 
efficiency with which ships are built and 
cargo is moved. We believe opportunities ex- 
ist here in the Lakes as in other areas to 
make improvements that will lead to the de- 
velopment of increasingly productive ships. 
The two giant ore carriers being built on 
Lake Erie are examples of the application 
of such improved technology. Bigger and 
faster than previously existing ships on the 
Lakes, they have modern internal cargo 
handling equipment that can do for the 
movement of bulk cargoes what the con- 
tainer has done in revolutionizing the move- 
ment of packaged goods in our international 
trade. 

To help the shipyard industry to achieve 
the President's goals, we are revising our 
procurement procedures to create an envi- 
ronment in which the strengths and bene- 
fits of the private enterprise system can be 
more readily achieved. In this connection, 
we have departed from past practices in 
which the shipyards had no control over the 
designs of the ships they built. 

Under the Nixon program the shipyards 
will develop the designs, providing them with 
the opportunity to eliminate costly frills and 
the incentive to develop innovative features. 
that will attract buyers. In contrast to past 
practices where the shipyards were called 
upon to build a small number of ships of a 
given design, we will consolidate orders of 
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identical ships to enable the yards to build 
them in series. 

In addition as a departure from previous 
practices, in which contracts were awarded 
on the basis of firm, fixed prices, the ship- 
yards will be given the latitude to negotiate 
price with prospective customers. 

Surely, the Government, the taxpayer, the 
ship operator and the ship builder will bene- 
fit from these new procurement procedures. 

In reference to design development, the 
Maritime Administration commissioned two 
shipyards to develop preliminary designs of 
the vessel types that will be required to in- 
crease U.S. foreign trade carriage in this dec- 
ade. A total of 13 basic designs were devel- 
oped by these contractors. 

We have worked closely with Senator Rob- 
ert Griffin of Michigan and his staff in the 
ship designs study to be sure that some of 
the ships developed under this program would 
possess the characteristics for successful Sea- 
way operation, with the result that the Ken- 
nebec class—a multi-purpose carrier designed 
by Bath Iron Works Corporation for the car- 
riage of ore, bulk and general cargoes—is 
ideally suited for Great Lakes-Seaway sery- 
ice. This versatile ship has a beam of 75 feet. 
an overall length of 570 feet and a dead- 
weight of 21,000 tons in ocean service. An 
elongated version of this class is available 
to operate as a 20,000 deadweight ton ship 
in Seaway service and 27,000 ton in ocean 
service and as such closely resembles the most 
modern ships recently built for Great Lakes 
operations. I refer to the French vessel Eglan- 
tine and Nanfri of Norwegian registry. 

We will shortly fund several research proj- 
ects that can conceivably have a measurable 
impact on your future. Two of these projects 
are directly aimed at lessening some of the 
constraints on your operations. 

One project calls for a study of the effect 
of railroad rate structures on the shipment 
of export cargoes through Great Lakes ports. 
We are interested in determining the loss of 
business to ports, operators, or shipbuilders, 
caused by existing rate practices and we 
hope to determine the probable effect on the 
Great Lakes area should the rail freight rate 
structure be revised, I am pleased to note 
the recent actions on the part of a railroad 
and a shipping company to reduce such in- 
equities. The decision of the Illinois Central 
Railroad to offer unit-train rates on coal 
moving to South Chicago for reshipment by 
vessel to utility plants around Lake Michi- 
gan is a hopeful sign. The Oglebay Norton 
contract with the Niagara Mohawk Power 
Corporation to ship coal from western Lake 
Erie ports to the company's power plant north 
of Buffalo is another. This is a clear indica- 
tion that given a chance to compete fairly 
the economies of water transportation for 
bulk commodities must inevitably prevail. 

We will also assist in research into the re- 
quirements to ice-strengthen vessels in the 
Lakes to enable them to navigate the Lakes 
for an extended season. This is a project we 
intend to have in operation by the coming 
winter and it is intended that the results of 
these efforts will be made available as soon 
as possible so that they can be incorporated 
in future designs. 

In the last few minutes I have tried to 
briefly sketch the possible effect of the new 
maritime legislation for the Great Lakes and 
some of the future possibilities concerning 
your shipping which we at Maritime are ex- 
ploring. In both areas we welcome your 
interest and cooperation. 

In closing, I would like to point out one 
further area in which I believe more of the 
Government’s and your attention could 
profitably be devoted. The hinterland sur- 
rounding the Great Lakes is one of the most 
productive regions in this country. As our 
economy continues to expand, we can ex- 
pect this area to share in the growth of our 
international as well as our domestic com- 
merce. The tremendous potential of this re- 
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gion in terms of future industrial develop- 
ment and consequent transportation de- 
mands is of great importance, I believe that 
now is the time to start planning to meet 
the needs of the next decades, Complete and 
accurate market analyses and forecasts for 
potential services are required, for the ships 
we build today must be able to serve the 
needs of commerce in the decades ahead. We 
will shortly announce the opening of a Chi- 
cago office to directly work with the mari- 
time industry to aid in this effort and again 
we will count on your assistance to make 
this activity truly productive, 

Later today, together with Paul Trimble, I 
plan to board a Great Lakes ore carrier for 
& firsthand look at your great inland ocean 
to see for myself at least part of America’s 
Fourth Seacoast. Beginning today, it’s my 
hope that by working together the Great 
Lakes maritime industry and the Maritime 
Administration can effectively achieve a 
more productive, more modern, and more 
profitable Great Lakes fleet, one better able 
to meet the needs of Great Lakes shippers 
today and tomorrow. 


BATTLE OF THE MONOCACY 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, the city 
of Washington and the Federal Govern- 
ment have good reason to recall with 
gratitude the Battle of the Monocacy 
fought on July 9, 1864. The encounter in 
Maryland of Union and Confederate 
forces saved the National Capital from a 
raid if not ruin, saved the Government 
from a severe setback, and spared the 
Union a devastating blow to morale. 

A recent retelling of the story of the 
Battle of the Monocacy, written by Paul 
A. Haley, was recently published in the 
Post, of Frederick, Md., on July 11, 1970. 
I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Record as a reminder that 
the security of the Capital has always 
depended on the actions of brave men. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BATTLE OF Monocacy Foucur 106 Years Aco 
(By Paul A. Haley) 

Exactly 106 years ago July 9 at Monocacy 
Junction on both sides of the river from 
which it takes its name occurred one of the 
decisive battles of the Civil War. 

In fact, it is not too much to say that the 
bloody conflict staged there that day in the 
view of several thousand Frederick residents 
who flocked to neighboring vantage points 
to watch the spectacle saved the nation's ca- 
pital from being captured by the troops of 
Lieut. Gen. Jubal A. Early. 

No less an authority than the Union com- 
mander in chief, General Ulysses S. Grant, 
makes this statement in the history of the 
war which he wrote years later as he lay 
dying of cancer of the throat at Mount 
McGregor in the Adirondacks. 

He says: 

“There is no telling how much the salva- 
tion of Washington hung on the efforts of 
General Lew Wallace leading his forlorn 
hope on the banks of the Monocacy at Fred- 
erick. 

“However, had General Early been one day 
earlier in arriving at the gateway of Wash- 
ington he might have taken over the city 
before the reinforcements I sent to man the 
forts from City Point had time to arrive. 

“He lost this precious day in overcoming 
the courageous but greatly inferior forces 
Gen. Wallace assembled at Frederick. 

“In fighting this losing but decisive battle, 
General Wallace contributed more to the 
cause by the defeat of the men under him 
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than often falls to the lot of a commander 
with a greatly superior force who wins a 
victory.” 

In telling the story of the Battle of Mono- 
cacy, it is necessary to paint in broadly the 
status of the opposing armies of the North 
and South in the summer of 1864. 

General Grant with some 100,000 finely 
equipped Union troops had brought to bay in 
the fortifications in front of Petersburg south 
of Richmond and the gateway to that capi- 
tal of the Confederacy about 75,000 Confed- 
erate troops under the brilliant, daring, and 
resourceful General Robert E. Lee, 

The war between the North and the South 
had become a conflict of attrition. Grant 
with superior numbers and an apparently in- 
exhaustible supply of manpower in the north 
to bring in as reinforcements was relentlessly 
wearing down the inferior forces of Lee whose 
manpower reserve from the South was vir- 
tually exhausted. 

In this situation, the war was militarily 
lost, and Lee knew it. It was only a question 
of time until Grant with his superior force 
and his ability to lose two or three men to 
Lee’s one would at some point crack the con- 
stantly thinner Confederate defense lines at 
Petersburg and thereby open wide the gates 
of Richmond. 

In this extremity, General Lee and Jeffer- 
son Davis played for time. 

A presidential election was due in the fall 
in the Union States which were badly di- 
vided as Grant's death toll constantly 
mounted as he probed at the lines of Lee. 

Even Lincoln despaired. He went so far 
about this time as to write a memorandum 
to himself and have it signed sight unseen 
by all of his Cabinet. He then quietly filed 
it with his papers where it was not brought 
to light until after battlefield victories of 
the summer and early fall changed the pic- 
ture so that he was triumphantly swept back 
into office. 

Lincoln's memorandum, however, said: 

“As of this date, it appears that the Union 
cause will lose in the fall elections and that 
the Democrats will elect General McClellan 
with his peace program. In that event, it will 
be necessary for me to secure the co-opera- 
tion of McClellan to bring the war to a close 
before his inauguration because he will never 
achieve it afterwards.” 

It was in the light of this hope of Lincoln's 
defeat and a negotiated peace which the 
South would win the greater part of its alms 
that General Lee and President Davis decided 
upon the audacious step of attempting to 
force Grant to loose his bulldog grip on the 
Petersburg defense line by sending General 
Early up the Shenandoah Valley to attack 
Washington. 

They knew that following the promises of 
General Grant to keep steam up in several 
transports at City Point on the James River 
so that he could dispatch troops to protect 
Washington that President Lincoln had re- 
versed his policy of four years of keeping a 
strong army between that city and Richmond 
and had denuded the forts ringing the na- 
tion’s capital of all but a few thousand con- 
valescent soldiers, workers in the government 
bureaus, and a handful of militia. 

The defenses of Washington consisted of 
53 widely separated forts ringing the city. To 
properly man them and handle the heavy 
artillery required a force of 40,000 men. 

At best in the summer of 1864, there were 
only 7,000 of these convalescents and scrub 
troops available. 

Douglas Southall Freeman, probably the 
greatest historian of the Civil War from the 
point of view of the South, points out that 
following the death of Stonewall Jackson, 
there was not a commanding officer with suffi- 
cient audacity and sheer guts to tackle such 
an assignment as Lee offered him except the 
flery Jubal Early. 

From his thin Petersburg defense lines, 
Lee took 10,000 poorly equipped infantry of 
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whom two-thirds, including many company 
officers, were without shoes. 

He also gave Early cavalry and heavy artil- 
lery units adding up to some 4,000 additional 
troops. 

With this tiny force of 14,000 men, Early 
was given the assignment of invading Mary- 
land, capturing either Baltimore or Washing- 
ton, as seemed most feasible when he got to 
Frederick, and freeing 17,000 Confederate sol- 
diers held prisoners of war at Point Lookout 
for whom he carried rifles in his trains so 
that they could support his attacks, 

The invasion was so pitifully under- 
manned that, as usual, the northern intel- 
ligence refused to credit the slimness of the 
force. 

Detectives attached to Grant's Army re- 
ported to Washington that Early was invad- 
ing with 35,000 trained troops and 15,000 
cavalry, although anyone with even a super- 
ficial knowledge of the military situation of 
the South in the summer of 1864 would have 
known this to be impossible. 

Early advanced rapidly over the soft dirt 
roads of Virginia which proved no hardship 
to his shoeless troopers, all of whom planned 
to get re-shod in Frederick. 

He crossed his army over the Shepherds- 
town and Williamsport fords of the Potomac 
and attempted to capture the Union army of 
General Franz Siegel at Harpers Ferry. 

Siegel's Germans—"I fights mit Siegel”— 
hastliy evacuated the town, however, for the 
commanding Maryland Heights and Early 
knowing that occupancy of Harper's Ferry 
was impossible without command of the 
Heights abandoned his efforts and headed for 
Washington by way of Boonsboro, Middle- 
town, and Frederick. 

He diverted General John McCausland’s 
cavalry long enough, however, to make a 
dash for Hagerstown, where on a threat to 
burn the town they collected $20,000 in gold 
from the frightened citizens. 

It is time now to turn to the defensive ef- 
forts of the Union forces in Maryland and 
Washington. 

In command at Baltimore was General 
Lew Wallace of Indiana, much more famous 
and successful later as a novelist—he wrote 
“Ben Hur”"—than as a field commander. 

Although commanding the department of 
Baltimore, he had less than 2,500 soldiers, 
most of them inexperienced, as Grant, again, 
had tapped the trained men for service at 
Petersburg. 

Receiving word from Washington that 
Early was on his way up the Valley with his 
invasion army, General Wallace, small as his 
force was, at once entrained for Monocacy 
Junction at Frederick. 

He realized that it was at Frederick that 
Early would have to tip his hand and indi- 
cate whether he contemplated an attack on 
Washington or Baltimore. 

Here he established his headquarters at a 
block house beside the Baltimore and Ohio 
Ratllroad bridge and hearing that Col. David 
R. Clendenin, in command of some 236 Un- 
ion cavalry troops, was scouting at the mouth 
of the Monocacy, he sent for him, informed 
him of Early’s expected arrival, and ordered 
him to advance to the peaks of the Catoctin 
and attempt to check the Confederate army 
outside Frederick until reinforcements could 
arrive, 

Col. Clendenin went out the National 
Road to the peak of the Catoctins and look- 
ing over the Middletown Valley saw Early’s 
advance troops consisting of General Brad- 
ley T. Johnston’s cavalry advancing from 
Middletown. 

There was a slight clash between the op- 
posing horsemen, but Col. Clendenin, obvi- 
ously out-classed, finally had to disengage 
and retreat into Frederick City. 

Fortuitously during the ensuing night, the 
Sixth Division of Grant’s Army led by Gen. 
James R. Rickets and comprising some 5,000 
seasoned troops, which had landed in Balti- 
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more from their transports from the James 
River, came immediately to Monocacy Junc- 
tion to swell General Wallace’s little army. 

What had appeared hopeless before, now 
gave promise of at least inflicting some dam- 
age on the invaders and possibly changing 
their minds about continuing to either 
Washington or Baltimore. 

General Wallace determined to give battle. 
He posted Rickett’s seasoned troops on the 
hills and bluffs overlooking the Monocacy 
southwesterly from the old wooden bridge 
over what is now Route 355 or the Washing- 
ton Turnpike and his line of battle extended 
for about a mile. 

The 2,500 un-seasoned troops and militia 
which General Wallace had brought with 
him initially he formed in line of battle to 
defend the main road to Baltimore, giving 
them what he considered a less dangerous 
post as he believed, and correctly as it even- 
tuated, that Early aimed at Washington and 
not Baltimore. 

They had not long to wait, On the morning 
of July 9 as the sun came up in a huge ball 
of fire presaging one of the hottest days of 
the summer, General Early’s army was firmly 
in possession of Frederick City. 

His bare-footed troopers at once raided 
every shoe store in the city and remedied 
this deficiency at the expense of the Fred- 
erick merchants who had to take their pay 
for the shoes in worthless Confederate money. 

Meanwhile the commanding general had 
not been inactive. Hastily calling the mayor 
and city council into his tent he informed 
them that unless they immediately paid him 
$200,000 in gold as tribute that it was his 
intention to burn the city. 

With the more or less willing co-operation 
of the city’s banks, the Frederick officials as- 
sembled the $200,000 and paid it over, thereby 
incurring & municipal debt which was not 
paid off for nearly a century. 

Closely interrogating the few southern 
sympathizers in Frederick City whom he 
could contact, General Early was told that 
General Wallace was in his pathway at 
Monocacy Junction with 2,500 men, but un- 
fortunately for him, his informants were not 
aware of the arrival during the previous 
night of Rickett’s seasoned 5,000 veterans. 

Shortly after 9 A.M., General Early sent his 
artillery out of Frederick City towards Monoc- 
acy Junction and when they reached a com- 
manding eminence they opened fire at ran- 
dom on the southern banks of the river. 

One of the shots opening the battle struck 
& blockhouse along the railroad line and 
killed two men of the 15lst New York Regi- 
ment who were stationed there with a small 
company as sharpshooters. 

Under cover of his artillery, Early now dis- 
patched a skirmish line toward Washington 
on the fields of the present battlefield. 

He also dispatched sharpshooters who took 
possession of a barn on the Best farm lo- 
cated on the west side of the Monocacy a 
short. distance from the wooden bridge on 
the turnpike to Rockville: and Washington. 

Still under the illusion that he had only 
to contend with the untrained militia assem- 
bled by Gen. Wallace as he had been told 
by the southern sympathizers in Frederick 
City, Early viewed the impeding battle as 
merely a matter of brushing aside a few 
pestiferous flies and pushing on to Washing- 
ton where the gold in the Treasury Depart- 
ment inflamed the desires of both he and 
his little invasion army. 

The sharpshooters proceeded to make it 
very uncomfortable for the some 300 mem- 
bers of the 10th Vermont Volunteers who 
General Wallace had located near the wooden 
bridge over the Monocacy. 

Meanwhile the Union general was still not 
positive that the thrust was to be at Wash- 
ington instead of Baltimore. Great clouds of 
dust arising from the Baltimore turnpike had 
obviously been thrown up by either the 
cavalry or infantry of Early’s forces. If it was 
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the former, it merely denoted a raid, but if 
it was infantry, the skirmishing along the 
Washington turnpike might be merely a feint 
to mask a drive at Baltimore. 

Within an hour Union sympathizers from 
Frederick City making a wide detour to escape 
detection by Early’s forces rode up to Gen- 
eral Wallace to inform him that the dust 
on the Baltimore Turnpike was caused by the 
latter’s dispatching of Generals Rodes and 
Johnston's cavalry toward that city in an 
attempt to reach and free the 17,000 Con- 
federate prisoners at Point Lookout. 

This confirmed the Union general’s orig- 
inal thesis that Early’s raid was aimed at 
the jJackpot—Washington-—not only the na- 
tion’s capital but also the repository of its 
cash to wage war, the home of its Presi- 
dent and the one city whose capture might 
so dishearten the North that immediate 
peace would be offered. 

Particularly, reflected Wallace, was this 
true if Early carried out his announced 
threat of burning both the Capitol Bulld- 
ing and the White House as the British had 
done in the War of 1812. 

And General Wallace had also been in- 
formed by emissaries from Washington 
sneaking into his lines the night before that 
a steamer under forced draft waited in the 
Potomac to take President Lincoln and his 
entire Cabinet to Philadelphia if Early man- 
aged to overcome the pitiful convalescents 
in the forts ringing the city. 

Wallace’s thoughts were not very optimis- 
tic as he waited for the mounting Early at- 
tack to hit his 2,500 militia guarding the 
wooden bridge over the Washington turn- 
pike and the 5,000 seasoned men commanded 
by General Ricketts laying down in the breast 
high corn growing so lusciously in the fields 
on the west side of the Monocacy toward 
Frederick City. 

The morning wore on with the skirmish- 
ing line of Early pushing further out from 
Frederick and nearing the banks of the 
Monocacy. 

Just before noon with the aid of his pow- 
erful glasses General Wallace could make out 
a long line of infantry led by a band and 
proudly flying their regimental flags filing out 
of their camp grounds in Frederick City to- 
ward the flat farmlands bordering the Mono- 
cacy about two miles away where battle was 
about to be joined. 

Meanwhile occupants of the farms in the 
immediate pathway of the converging armies 
had all taken refuge in the stone basements 
of their homes, 

A nine-year-old boy, Glenn H. Worthington, 
who was many years later to be a judge cf 
the Frederick County Circuit Court and write 
the history of the battle as he viewed it from 
& basement window of his farm home, relates 
that as soon as the large contingent of Con- 
federate infantry was observed by General 
Wallace that he became convinced that it 
was time to destroy the wooden bridge over 
the Monocacy on the Washington Turnpike. 

Kindling had been previously gathered by 
some Of the 2,500 militia converged at this 
strategic crossing and in a matter of minutes 
the bridge was a mass of flames. 

Wallace had been unable to do anything 
to impede passage over the stone Jug Bridge 
on the Baltimore Turnpike because of its 
construction but he had cut the main link 
to Washington at its intersection with the 
turnpike which is now Route 355. 

Observing the fire, Early and his lHeuten- 
ants in command of the infantry halted for 
@ council of war. 

They at once determined that they would 
now have to locate the various fords of the 
Monocacy and after driving back what they 
still thought merely an insignificant militia 
force barring their way gain access to the 
Washington road by this method. 

While the Confederate infantry waited for 
orders, Early sent General John McCausland 
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with some 1200 picked cavalry troops to force 
the ford on the Worthington farm. 

Because the growth of brush and trees on 
the western side of the Monocacy was rather 
dense until it reached the lush fields of grow- 
ing corn on the Worthington farm, McCaus- 
land was screened from General Rickett’s 
6,000 men of the Sixth Division who were 
posted on the edge of the river to prevent a 
crossing at the Worthington Ford. 

Anticipating a brief “brush” and a con- 
clusive breakthrough, General McCausland 
dismounted his cavalry, leaving one third to 
hold the horses of the 800 with whom he pre- 
pared to attack on foot. 

With only their general and his flag-bearer 
mounted, the McCausland troops proceeded 
their charge across the cornfield between the 
Worthington and Thomas farms. 

Here, lying down in the corn behind the 
dividing fences, were stationed the 5,000 
seasoned and tense troops of General Rick- 
etts, who, the only mounted figure visible on 
field, sat his horse as impervious to nerves as 
a wooden statue. 

McCausland’'s men, unsuspiclous of danger, 
came on rapidly. 

Other than a quiet “steady now, men,” 
General Ricketts said nothing, until the at- 
tacking force had reached a position less 
than 150 yards from the division fence behind 
which his troops lay. 

Then with a quiet, “Give it to them, boy,” 
the general gave the order which caused all 
of the Union troops to jump to their feet and 
fire point-blank into the advancing cavalry of 
McCausland. 

The result was slaughter. John Worthing- 
ton, father of the battle’s historian, who 
observed it from the sanctuary of his nearby 
barn called it in after years, “a massacre.” 

With the terrific firepower of the Union 
veterans, McCausland’s charging cavalrymen 
were completely blotted from view by the 
powder smoke resulting from their heavy 
fire. Scores were killed outright. Others were 
gravely and sometimes mortally wounded. 

According to Worthington, who was an 
unwilling witness to the tragic scene, 
frightened Confederates dragging their 
muskets, cursing, and in some instances 
crying fed the field and retreated back to the 
barn in which he was hidden in the hayloft. 

Many of them accused their officers of 
leading them into an “ambush” and swore 
that they would make another attempt to 
gain the Washington road. 

It was sometime later and the day was ad- 
vancing before General McCausland and his 
officers were able to rally the survivors for 
another attack but in this they were re- 
pulsed with still more serious losses. 

“Militia, Hell,” the surviviors indignantly 
shouted at McCausland as they again rallied 
but in diminished numbers in the Worthing- 
ton barnyard. ‘“‘Them’s veterans!” 

While General McCausland’s abortive at- 
tempts to reach the Washington road had 
both been unsuccessful, they served the pur- 
pose of point out to General Early where the 
major opposition forces were located at the 
Worthington ford. 

He at once instructed Major General John 
J. Breckenridge, a former vice president of the 
United States, to bring up the division of 
General John B. Gordon and with a heavy 
infantry attack achieve that which the 
cavalry had been unable to accomplish. 

Gordon's men made an impressive sight as 
they filed out of Frederick City down to the 
Buckeystown Road and then assembled for 
the attack through the bloody cornfields of 
the Worthington and Thomas farms. 

The Worthington meadows provided a fine 
place for General Gordon to maneuver his 
troops into position for the attack. The 
slender and dynamic Georgian was in his 
element as he delivered an eloquent address 
to his soldiers, who were also mostly from 
Georgia, and charged them to fight for the 
honor of their state. 

The Confederates moved forward spiritedly 
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with their customary blood-chilling Rebel 
yell but like McCausland they met with a 
Savage repulse. 

Brigadier General Evans leading the ad- 
vance was mortally wounded as he tumbled 
from his horse and as the confused survivors 
retreated the bodies of some 50 dead Confed- 
erates and more than 100 badly or mortally 
wounded men lay in the corn. 

General Gordon at once sent a courier to 
General Early at his observation post mid- 
way between Frederick and the battlefield 
asking for reinforcements and General Terry 
was sent forward with an additional 5,000 in- 
fantry. 

It was the impetus of this new force 
bolstering the lines of General Gordon after 
through General Rickett’s defenses and 
forced him into a stubborn retreat toward 
Urbana. 

Fighting vigorous rear-guard actions, the 
Union troops surrendered the field, with 
Rickett's troops trying to cover Washington 
and General Wallace moving backward to- 
ward Baltimore. 

The carnage on field was horrifying to be- 
hold. According to Judge Worthington, who 
with the impetuosity of any nine-year-old 
boy, was all over the field, more than 50 Un- 
ion dead lay in the yard of Gambrill’s Mill. 
Another Union Hospital was set up at the 
nearby Yaste property and couriers raced in- 
to Frederick City with urgent pleas for sur- 
geons and nurses. 

A Confederate Field Hospital was also set 
up on the Worthington property. The Con- 
federate slain was particularly high in of- 
ficers. Their total butcher’s bill for the four 
charges through the corn came to 245 killed 
and 434 wounded. 

The Federal death toll was 123 and they 
had 603 wounded and missing in action. 

While General Early was anxious to be on 
his way to Washington, it required the re- 
mainder of the day to bury the dead and 
give such aid as was possible to the wounded. 

He then made the bitter decision to aban- 
don his wounded on the field and trust to 
the kind-hearted people of Frederick City 
to care for them. Time was running out for 
Early in his bid to capture Washington and 
ambulances loaded with wounded would 
have still further bogged down his march. 

It was dawn, however, before the battered 
invasion army of General Early resumed its 
trek to the nation’s capital. 

Under the rays of another scorching sun 
which cost him several hundred stragglers 
en route and an early halt for the night at 
Rockville, the Confederates received by spies 
from Washington City the disquieting news 
that on the previous day the remainder of 
the veteran Sixth Division from Petersburg 
had arrived by steamer at the Potomac 
Whartfs and were starting their disembarka- 
tion and march into the forts ringing Wash- 
ington. 

This was bad news for General Early but 
he determined to push on from Rockville by 
Viers Mill Road the following day and pass- 
ing through Silver Spring get as close as 
he could to Fort Stevens on Georgia Avenue 
in Washington and by pushing forward a 
skirmishing line determine just how strong- 
ly the city was held. 

As he approached the fort the following 
day, however, Old Jube found his worst fears 
confirmed. 


As he says in history which he wrote in his 
declining years: 

“I determined to make an assault but be- 
fore we could carry it out a study of the 
fortifications and their strongly manned 
parapets disclosed that the enemy had been 
strongly reinforced. 

“I knew that they had been strongly rein- 
forced with the entire Sixth Division of 
Grant's army and after consultation with 
my division commanders, I became satisfied 
that such an assault, even if successful, 
would be attended with such sacrifice as 
would insure the distruction of my whole 
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force before victory could have been 
attained. 

“And if unsuccessful, I would have equally 
lost my entire army. I, therefore, reluctantly 
determined to withdraw.” 

After burning the summer home of Post- 
master General Montgomery Blair in Silver 
Spring, and rounding up more than 1,000 
cows and 500 horses from the lush Mont- 
gomery County farms, Early retraced his 
steps crossed the Potomac at White’s Ford, 
and although lackadaisically followed by 
Union troops, made his way unmolested 
down the Valley of Virginia to Staunton. 

The loss of a day at the seemingly incon- 
sequential Battle of the Monocacy had de- 
flected his aim. 

The significance of the battle in the his- 
tory of the Civil War has not gone un- 
noticed by historians. In fact, they have 
given it a higher rating as a strategic vic- 
tory of great importance to the North than 
haye the people of Frederick County. 

In the late 1800’s Congress passed a totally 
inadequate appropriation of $5,000 by which 
part of the Monocacy Battlefield was acquired 
and over the years various energetic and 
patriotic Frederick citizens have tried to have 
it set apart as a park but their efforts have 
been futile. 

On the scene of the conflict the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Vermont 
erected monuments to the memory of their 
brave men who gave their lives in the corn- 
field that the nation might live. 

And on the 100th anniversary of the Civil 
War, the Daughters of the Confederacy dedi- 
cated a monument to the soldiers of the 
South on the verge of Route 355 on the edge 
of the battlefield. 

Although the slain of both sides were first 
buried on the scene where they fell, they 
were later transferred to Mount Olivet Ceme- 
tery, where they sleep side by side untroubled 
by the division of the nation which the past 
century rather than healing seems to have 
accentuated. 

As previously related, Frederick City paid 
a $200,000 ransom to save the community 
from the torch and over the years the city 
government has again and again implored 
Congress to repay the money. In the past all 
such efforts have been in vain. ` 

But at the request of the Mayor and Board 
of Aldermen, Senator Charles McC. Mathias 
and Congressman J. Glenn Beall Jr. have 
filed & new bill. Under its provisions the city 
would receive not only the original $200,000 
but the accumulated interest of the past 106 
years totalling to a tidy sum just under $1 
million. 

Times have changed. Money seems to be 
much freer on Capitol Hill than it was in the 
dying years of the last century. Who can 
tell? Miracles sometimes happen and the 
Mathias-Beall bid may yet bring Frederick 
City an unanticipated bonanza, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). Is there further morning busi- 
ness? If not, morning business is con- 
cluded. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which the 
clerk will state. 
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The bill clerk read as follows: The re- 
port of the Committee of Conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the text 
of the bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The biil clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

SENATE SHOULD DEFEAT UNCONSTITUTIONAL 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the District of Columbia faces a crime 
crisis of momentous proportions. Serious 
crime is increasing at the rate of more 
than 20 percent a year. District residents 
and tourists visiting the Nation’s Capital 
fear for their lives. Streets in the down- 
town area are virtually deserted after 
dark. 

Strong and effective action is needed to 
meet this mounting crisis. Those of us in 
this Chamber are painfully aware of 
that. All of us work in the District of 
Columbia. Most of us live here. Members 
of our families and our staff members 
have been among the victims of crime. 

Every Senator wants to see the crime 
rate fall. All of us hope that the Na- 
tion’s Capital, which is one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world, will once 
again be a safe place to live and work. 
We are not debating whether something 
should be done about crime. We are 
debating what should be done about 
crime. 

The Senate acted wisely last Septem- 
ber, just 2 months after President Nixon 
submitted his recommendations, by en- 
acting constructive and comprehensive 
court reorganization legislation. Since 
that time the bill has been twisted into 
almost unrecognizable form by the House 
of Representatives and only partially 
salvaged by conference committee. The 
result is that the Senate court reform bill 
has been emasculated of its meaningful 
provisions and fused onto a virtual Pan- 
dora’s box of repressive, vindictive, un- 
constitutional legislation. 

The District of Columbia crime bili in 
its present form contains, among other 
things, authority for preventive deten- 
tion of those who might commit a crime 
if released on bail, extremely permissive 
authority for no-knock searches, broad 
and general wiretap provisions, stiff 
mandatory sentences, and cruelly vindic- 
tive juvenile offender procedures. This 
bill, as reported by the conferees, is bad 
legislation. No hysteria over rising crime 
rates can justify its passage. 

Perhaps the most dangerous and of- 
fensive aspect of the bill before us today 
is the so-called preventive detention pro- 
vision. This blatantly unconstitutional 
proposal authorizes the imprisonment 
and punishment of persons for crimes 
which they have not yet committed and 
may never commit. It is totally repug- 
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nant to American tradition. It is a clear 
violation of the fifth, sixth, and eighth 
amendments to the U.S. Constitution. 

Mr. President, we Americans have 
every right to be proud of those first 10 
amendments to our Constitution which 
we affectionately term the Bill of Rights. 
They were written on the demand of 
those patriots who had fought and won 
the War for Independence. When the 
Constitution was first drafted and re- 
ported there was an uproar from the 
home of every patriot who had fought in 
the Revolutionary War. No ratification 
of the Constitution could have suceeded 
except by the adoption of the Bill of 
Rights, which is so dear to all American 
people. 

The fifth amendment clearly states 
that: 

No person shall be compelled in any crimi- 
nal case to be a witness against himself, nor 
be deprived of life, liberty, or property, with- 
out due process of law. 


Preventive detention is a flagrant vio- 
lation of that guarantee of due process. 
The most fundamental principle of due 
process is the presumption that a man is 
innocent until proven guilty beyond a 
reasonable doubt. Under our system of 
justice, the Government cannot deprive a 
man of his liberty, and should not deprive 
aman of his liberty, on the basis of a 
mere accusation or assumption that he 
has committed a crime or is likely to 
do so. 

However, the proposed preventive de- 
tention law will permit the imprisonment 
of individuals on the claim of probable 
guilt and dangerousness and the jailing 
of those individuals for 60 days without 
trial. Suspects, regardless of the court’s 
ultimate verdict, will have been jailed not 
for actual crimes but for crimes a judge 
thought they might commit if permitted 
to remain free. 

Mr. President, these are the tactics of 
a police state. They are totally foreign to 
our concept of justice. 

The right of an accused person to have 
the effective assistance of counsel for his 
defense, clearly provided in the sixth 
amendment, would be virtually destroyed 
by preventive detention. Access to counsel 
and the opportunity to participate in pre- 
paring a defense would be severely re- 
stricted. The measure provides for a sus- 
pect’s temporary release “for good cause.” 
This provision is meaningless, however, 
because release is only at the pleasure of 
the custodial official while the accused is 
in the custody of a U.S. marshal—a 
condition hardly conducive to contact- 
ing a lawyer or prospective defense wit- 
nesses. 

Perhaps the most direct affront to the 
Constitution of the United States in- 
herent in preventive detention is its dis- 
regard of the eighth amendment, which 
guarantees that “excessive bail shall not 
be required.” 

Bail has traditionally been used to as- 
sure the appearance of a criminal suspect 
at trial. If bail is set at a level higher than 
necessary to insure appearance of a crim- 
inal suspect at trial, it is obviously exces- 
sive. 

With the preventive detention rule, a 
suspect would not have the opportunity 
for any bail whatever—whether excessive 
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or not. Excessive bail and preventive de- 
tention are therefore identical in effect. 
They constitute an equally unjust and 
unconstitutional assault on the eighth 
amendment. 

Preventive detention is manifestly un- 
constitutional. Furthermore, assuming 
for the sake of argument that it would 
be sustained by the courts, it is an im- 
practical procedure and contrary to 
sound law enforcement procedures. 

The most crying need in the fight 

against crime is reform of our court sys- 
tems, Speedy trials, firm determination 
of guilt or innocence, and swift sentenc- 
ing for the guilty would do more than 
anything to cut into the growing crime 
problem. 
; Mr. President, as a former chief crim- 
inal prosecuting attorney of Cuyhoga 
County, Ohio, who has tried hundreds of 
murder cases, I know something about 
criminal law. In 1 year alone, in the 
court of highest jurisdiction in Ohio, the 
common pleas court, I tried 218 felony 
cases, including murder, manslaughter, 
robbery, and rape cases. Those 218 cases 
went to the jury. So I know something 
about criminal law. 

As a former chief criminal prosecuting 
attorney of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, I 
believed then as I do now that certain 
punishment like a shadow should fol- 
low the commission of a crime. Yet, the 
preventive detention procedure would 
add special hearings onto the already 
clogged court calendars. The practical ef- 
fect would be devastating. The over- 
whelming majority of criminals not be- 
ing detained would roam the streets 
longer as court backlogs increased. Jus- 
tice would be delayed even further. Jus- 
tice delayed is justice denied. Presently 
in the District of Columbia courts, jus- 
tice is too long delayed in many, many 
instances. 

Mr. President, officials of the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration of 
the Department of Justice have released 
an enlightening and informative study 
on bail reform. This study was initiated 
by officials of the Justice Department 
many months ago after they had pro- 
posed its preventive detention legisla- 
tion. Usually, officials in any admin- 
istration search out the facts, assess the 
problems, and then develop a legislative 
solution to meet them, In this case, the 
Justice Department and the Attorney 
General, a Wall Street lawyer, and sen- 
ior partner of the President of the United 
States, an expert on municipal bonds— 
who as a lawyer never appeared in court 
to try a criminal case or to prosecute a 
criminal case—did just the reverse. 

Attorney General Mitchell and his 
underlings, in effect, shot an arrow into 
the air, and then worked feverishly to 
paint a target around the spot where 
the arrow landed. 

Interestingly enough, the Justice De- 
partment study proves just the opposite 
of what Department officials claimed. 
The study shows that of all persons 
charged with felonies, only 7 percent are 
rearrested for a second felony. Only 5 
percent of those originally charged with 
a violent crime are rearrested for another 
violent crime. 

The figures apply, of course, to arrest 
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only. The rates for actual guilt and con- 
viction of the crimes charged would be 
even lower, because frequently juries, in 
their wisdom, bring in verdicts of not 
guilty. 

If preventive detention is enacted into 
law, judges will be placed in the posi- 
tion of determining the one person out 
of every 20 or 25 accused who they be- 
lieve may commit a second felony or vio- 
lent crime. No mere mortal can be ex- 
pected to perform such an act of proph- 
ecy. It is an immense power which our 
judges have never had and should not 
now be given. 

Mistakes would certainly be made. 
Those who would be jailed under false 
pretenses would suffer irreparable harm. 
Sixty days of detention prior to trial 
would in most cases cost the individual 
his livelihood. Absence from home would 
severely cripple family relations. Worst 
of all, subjection to the physical and 
psychological degradation of jail life 
would create criminal tendencies, or ag- 
gravate any such tendencies which exist. 

Crime in the District of Columbia is 
a serious problem requiring strong, ef- 
fective legislation. No Senator or no 
Representative feels more strongly than 
I that such legislation should be enacted 
into law as soon as possible. However, 
the crime problem will not be solved by 
unconstitutional laws designed to fulfill 
election promises which should never 
have been made. It will not be solved 
by abandoning the Bill of Rights. 

Mr. President, preventive detention 
would not prevent crime; it would only 
prevent justice. 

Even if preventive detention were the 
only flaw in the District of Columbia 
crime bill, the Senate would have good 
reason to defeat that bill. But it is not. 
The crime package reported by the con- 
ferees contains a rash of other ill-con- 
ceived and ill-advised features. Many of 
these were considered before by the Sen- 
ate District Committee and were wisely 
rejected. Many others have never before 
been presented to the Senate at all. 

One of the most dangerous of these 
provisions is the section which authorizes 
no-knock searches and seizures. Over 
hundreds of years man has treasured the 
right to privacy in his own home. Our 
long common-law tradition has guarded 
this right. In the early days of the com- 
mon law, the principle was laid down that 
a man could use any means necessary to 
prevent another person from intruding 
on his home without his consent. Those 
patriots who drafted our Bill of Rights 
strengthened the common law provisions 
by guaranteeing in the fourth amend- 
ment to our Constitution: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


If we enact the District of Columbia 
crime bill with its no-knock authority, 
we will be making it legal for officers of 
the law to enter the homes of our citi- 
zens in the same manner that burglars 
enter them. The conference bill does not 
merely codify existing no-knock proce- 
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dures as its supporters claim. Rather, it 
authorizes no-knock breaking and enter- 
ing under new and far broader circum- 
stances than have previously been rec- 
ognized. No-knock entry would be au- 
thorized where circumstances at the time 
of breaking and entering would give an 
officer probable cause to believe that 
notice is likely to result in the evidence 
being easily and quickly destroyed or 
disposed of, is likely to endanger the life 
or safety of the officer or another per- 
son, is likely to enable party to escape, 
or would be a useless gesture. Using 
these flimsy standards of probable cause 
and likelihood, the number of no-knock 
entries by police is certain to increase 
substantially, bringing on all the dan- 
gers of shoot-outs between police and 
citizens seeking to protect their homes 
from unknown intruders. In 1958 in the 
case of Miller against the United States, 
the Supreme Court declared: 

Every householder, the good and the bad, 
the guilty and the innocent, is entitled to 
the protection designed to secure the com- 
mon interests against unlawful invasion of 
the house. The petitioner could not be law- 
fully arrested in his home by officers break- 
ing in without first giving him notice of 
their authority and purpose. 


Mr. President, this bill very savagely 
denies to Americans the right to believe 
that their home is their castle. We derive 
our law largely from England. William 
Pitt was a man who recognized that 
eternal vigilance was the price of liberty. 
He stood on the floor of Parliament and 
opposed a proposal to allow no-knock 
entry on the around that it was neces- 
sary to enforce the tax laws of England. 
He said that a man’s home is his castle, 
and he proclaimed that: 

The poorest man may in his cottage bid 
defiance to all the force of the Crown. It 
may be frail; its roof may shake; the wind 
may blow through it; the storms may enter, 
the rain may enter,—but the King of Eng- 
land cannot enter; all his forces dare not 
cross the threshold of the ruined tenement! 


That is something precious that we 
have inherited from England, and yet 
this proposal would destroy it. That wise 
judgment, affirming hundreds of years 
of common law and constitutional prin- 
ciples, should certainly not now be aban- 
doned. 

S. 2601 as reported by the conferees 
contains wiretap provisions far broader 
than those passed by the Senate. The 
Senate sought to follow the pattern set 
forth in previous legislation. However, 
those guidelines are almost completely 
disregarded in the conference bill. The 
legislation before- us today authorizes 
governmental intrusion into traditionally 
privileged conversations between doctor 
and patient, lawyer and client, priest 
and penitent. The minimum additional 
evidence which might be obtained in this 
manner cannot be worth the ccarse and 
unconstitutional invasion of privacy that 
would be involved. Wiretapping and 
other forms of electronic eavesdropping, 
except under the most strictly controlled 
circumstances and in the most serious 
of cases, have no place in a free society. 

The provisions of the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill which deal with juve- 
nile offenders are blatantly hostile to 
any reasonable concept of justice. The 
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legislation before us today is completely 
opposed to the important goals of fair, 
speedy, and enlightened processing of 
juvenile offenders and their meaningful 
rehabilitation. This is not a model bill 
for juveniles but a repressive and re- 
gressive step back into the dark ages. 
We in the Senate should seek to protect 
the teenagers of the District. We shall 
not be doing that if we enact this bill 
in its present form. 

The conference report excludes young 
people between the ages of 16 and 18 
from the jurisdiction of the proposed 
family division of the superior court if 
they have been charged with murder, 
forcible rape, burglary, armed robbery, 
or assault with intent to commit any 
such offense. No prior finding of delin- 
quency for serious crime is required. 
This provision denies the young man or 
woman an opportunity to be rehabili- 
tated through the specialized juvenile 
court. The fact is that to imprison a 16- 
or 17-year-old with adult criminals in 
adult penal institutions would virtually 
assure that no rehabilitation will take 
place. 

Hours could be spent delineating the 
barbaric juvenile provisions in this bill. 
Preventive detention of juveniles is au- 
thorized with only the most meager pro- 
cedural safeguards. The long standing 
right of a child to demand a jury trial 
is completely eliminated. No father, 
mother, or relative whose child is ar- 
rested would have under this bill, if we 
pass it, the right to demand for that 
child a jury trial. 

Though a juvenile would probably re- 
quire legal assistance more than an 
adult, no guarantee is made of the right 
of a child to be represented by counsel 
at every stage where such representa- 
tion may be needed. 

The conference bill makes no firm 
provision of prompt treatment for 
juvenile offenders. It would allow a con- 
tinuation of the long incarceration of 
juveniles with all the accompanying ill 
effects of such detention. Many young 
offenders, detained under shocking con- 
ditions, may be lost forever to a life of 
crime because their cases are not con- 
sidered promptly by an enlightened 
juvenile court. 

Another area in which the confer- 
ence bill is seriously deficient is that of 
criminal insanity. Under this bill a de- 
fendant who is acquitted by reason of 
insanity must be automatically com- 
mitted to a mental hospital, regardless 
of his present mental condition and 
without a new judicial inquiry into his 
sanity at the end of the trial. A sane 
person may be automatically confined in 
a mental institution solely because he 
has raised a reasonable doubt as to his 
sanity at the time of an offense which 
may have occurred many years before. 
In addition, the burden of proof on the 
issue of insanity is taken from the pros- 
ecution—where it has been for hundreds 
of years—and is placed on the defend- 
ant. The prosecution will no longer be 
required to prove the defendant's ca- 
pacity to commit the crirhe beyond a 
reasonable doubt. If this bill in its pres- 
ent form is passed, the defendant will 
have to prove that he lacked the ca- 
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pacity to commit the crime. This provi- 
sion runs directly counter to the hal- 
lowed American tradition which as- 
sumes that man is innocent until proven 
guilty. This constitutional guarantee 
was reaffirmed earlier this year by the 
Supreme Court ruling in In re Winship 
that the prosecution must establish be- 
yond a reasonable doubt every fact 
necessary to constitute the crime 
charged. 

Mr. President, I could go on and on. 
Virtually every criminal procedure sec- 
tion of the conference report provides a 
variety of new possibilities for subvert- 
ing individual liberties. 

These measures can make no real con- 
tribution to the fight against crime. They 
are nothing more than hysterical shots 
in the dark. 

Mr. President, I fervently believe that 
in the District of Columbia there are 
ample criminal statutes providing ade- 
quate punishment for persons convicted 
of or pleading guilty to committing 
crimes. One problem is that too many 
judges fail to show sufficient backbone 
and integrity in imposing sentences 
against defendants who have been proven 
guilty beyond any reasonable doubt. 

Early in 1966 Laurence D. Chappel, 
who is regional manager of a foodstore 
chain and who has a bad traffic record of 
reckless driving, was operating his auto- 
mobile on the wrong side of Connecticut 
Avenue shortly after midnight. The head- 
lights were not on. According to eye- 
witnesses, including members of the 
Police Department, he was driving his 
car at an excessive rate of speed, and he 
disregarded a red traffic light and 
crashed directly into a taxicab injuring 
the cabdriver and four passengers. Dr. 
George Crile, an outstanding surgeon 
from Cleveland, sustained internal in- 
juries which appeared at the time to be 
fatal. Three surgeons from Cleveland 
were flown into Washington to assist him. 
They reported that his life was saved 
only because of the fact that he was an 
athlete and in fine physical condition 
before the accident. Mrs. Crile, a daugh- 
ter of Poet Carl Sandburg, was also 
seriously injured. Two other passengers 
in the taxicab sustained severe head cuts. 

According to eyewitnesses, Chappel 
drove recklessly an additional six blocks 
before he was stopped by police officers. 
The case against Chappel was prosecuted 
vigorously. The jury, having heard all the 
evidence, found him guilty of drunken 
and reckless driving, leaving the scene of 
an accident, and driving on the wrong 
side of the avenue. Yet, despite the pre- 
ponderance of evidence and the jury ver- 
dict, the trial judge imposed no jail sen- 
tence whatever. 

Laurence Chappel did not spend 1 day 
or even 1 hour in jail. Chappel, or the 
corporation that employed him, paid out 
some $1,500 in fines. If Laurence Chappel 
had been a black man or a laborer rather 
than a grocery chain executive, it is 
doubtful his punishment would have been 
a mere slap on the wrist for very seri- 
ously injuring five persons by his wanton 
criminal and reckless acts in violation 
of the law. 


Mr. President, developing an effective 
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response to the problem of crime in the 
Nation’s Capital will be exceedingly dif- 
ficult. It will require diligence, hard 
work, understanding, and a willingness 
to commit a far greater share of our re- 
sources, The problem will not be solved 
by enacting irresponsible legislation that 
defies our Constitution and our greatest 
national traditions. We can pass the 
conference report on the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill and go home and tell 
our constituents how tough we are in 
dealing with crime, But we would only 
be deluding our constituents and our- 
selves. 

Mr, President, let us refrain from the 
temptation to give another kick in the 
teeth to the already besieged residents 
of the District of Columbia. Let us live 
up to our responsibilities by defeating 
this Pandora’s box of repressive legisla- 
tion and then get on with the work of 
enacting meaningful court reorganiza- 
tion legislation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone). What is the will of the Senate? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, my 
colleagues have been discussing in some 
detail a number of the questionable pro- 
visions in the District of Columbia crime 
conference report—preventive detention, 
mandatory minimum sentences, and 
certain changes in the juvenile code. 
These are all parts of the bill which make 
it impossible for me to give it my support. 
Today I want to discuss yet another sec- 
tion of the bill which I believe to be bad 
legislation—the section dealing with 
wiretapping. 

In 1958—12 years ago—I came to Cap- 
itol Hill to testify at hearings on “Wire- 
tapping, Eavesdropping, and the Bill of 
Rights” before the Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights, then chaired by 
the late Senator Thomas Hennings of 
Missouri. 

At that time I was circuit attorney of 
the city of St. Louis, then the eighth 
largest city in the country—a city with 
many of the same law enforcement prob- 
lems as the District of Columbia. I came 
to testify as one of the very small minor- 
ity of prosecutors opposed to wiretapping 
legislation. 

Let me stress that I was well aware of 
the practical arguments in favor of elec- 
tronic eavesdropping. I had heard the 
stories of cases broken with the aid of 
electronic eavesdropping and I had no 
doubt that some criminals could be ap- 
prehended as a result of it. 

But, on balance, it seemed to me then— 
as it does today—that the good derived 
on the one hand simply did not outweigh 
the serious threat to civil liberties on the 
other. 

Today much of what I said then con- 
tinues to be valid. My statement then— 
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it was May 22, 1958—was, in part, as 
follows: 

In the history and spirit of the Bill of 
Rights is the proposition that every person 
is entitled to a measure of privacy. These 
basic constitutional amendments insulate the 
individual from the vast powers of Govern- 
ment. They protect his right to communicate 
his thoughts freely. The Bill of Rights guar- 
antees every person that he will not be de- 
prived of his liberty without due process, 
and we know that this liberty includes free- 
dom from arbitrary governmental interfer- 
ence in his normal activities. 

Wiretaping is an attack on this privacy. It 
removes the insulation between individual 
and government. Wiretapping hinders his 
freedom of communication and invades his 
liberty. In this sense, wiretapping constitutes 
an attack on the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 
Anything so out of harmony with our basic 
notions of constitutional rights cannot help 
but constitute a serious threat to all our 
constitutional rights. To view the problem 
otherwise is to take a highly technical and 
formalized view of constitutional rights. 


In the 12 years since I delivered these 
remarks the country has seen many 
changes, but the requirements of the Bill 
of Rights have not been altered. None- 
theless, in the 1960’s, technological ad- 
vance and an absence of public watch- 
fulness combined to allow successive en- 
croachments on this fundamental right 
to privacy. 

We have learned, for example, that our 
Federal tax returns—long thought to be 
confidential—are available to inquirers 
for a broad range of purposes—even 
purely political ones. 

We have learned that Government in- 
vestigators scrutinize the card files of our 
libraries looking for the names of bor- 
rowers of certain kinds of books, 

We have learned that.an impressive ar- 
ray of Government computers is used as 
a storehouse of information of all kinds 
on so-called persons of interest. 

And, in 1968, Congress gave legal au- 
thority to Federal law enforcement offi- 
cers to use electronic eavesdropping in 
certain cases under court order. 

I am aware, of course, that we are not 
here today to debate the wisdom of title 
III of the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act which grants this wire- 
tapping authority to Federal officials. 
The fact is, they have that authority. 

The question presented by this confer- 
ence report is whether we want to extend 
that authority in the District of Colum- 
bialo local law enforcement officials as 
well. 

In my view we do not. 

Let us look at the practical effects of 
this bill as well as the constitutional ob- 
jections. 

What we are asked to do in this session 
of Congress is to deal legislatively with 
the very serious problems of street crime 
in the District. But electronic eaves- 
dropping is not an appropriate tool for 
combating street crime. 

Purse snatchers do not plan their ac- 
tivities on the telephone. They take ad- 
vantage of opportunities as they are 
presented. 

Nor do vandals plan by telephone to 
destroy property. 

Yet the conference report gives the 
Chief of Police of the District the au- 
thority to seek court orders to eavesdrop 
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in cases of this kind. Street robbery, 
burglary, and destruction of property— 
offenses not in the Senate crime bill but 
accepted by the conference—are pecu- 
liarly individual offenses. They do not in- 
volve concert or conspiracy, and they 
are unlikely to be planned over the tele- 
phone wires. 

If we must have legalized wiretapping, 
let us make every effort to limit it to sit- 
uations in which we can expect some 
positive results. A case can be made for 
electronic eavesdropping in cases involv- 
ing organized crime—particularly in the 
area of narcotics traffic, which is di- 
rectly related to street crime. But surely 
these powers should not be extended to 
local police chiefs in such breadth as to 
cover the general range of crimes com- 
mitted on the streets, 

We must never become casual about 
intercepting telephone conversations. In 
this modern electronic age, the tele- 
phone has replaced the backyard fence 
as the chief medium for conversational 
exchange. As such, these exchanges are 
fully deserving of protection from unwar- 
ranted intrusion. 

It is not enough to argue that because 
one set of officials can intercept our tele- 
phone conversations, we have no cause to 
prohibit a second set of officials from 
doing the same. I firmly believe that the 
extension of the wiretap authority to 
local officials increases still further the 
possibility that unwarranted eavesdrop- 
ping will occur. 

The extension of wiretap authority to 
the Metropolitan Police Department can- 
not stand on its merits. It will have a 
negligible effect on the problem of street 
crime in the District and, on the negative 
side, will pose a threat to the precious 
rights of privacy and free speech which 
every citizen of this country should enjoy. 

The District of Columbia crime substi- 
tute measure has completely eliminated 
the wiretap sections of the conference 
report. In my view, that is yet another 
reason for Members of the Senate to 
oppose the conference report and support 
the substitute measure. 

I will close with a quote from Justice 
Brandeis, as I did in 1958, because it 
seems to me to apply with equal force to 
the issues before us now, 12 years later. 

Justice Brandeis wrote: 

The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in 
insidious encroachment by men of zeal, well 
meaning, but without understanding. 


Taking the warning of Brandeis to 
heart, I do not want to be overzealous and 
infer that our democracy will crumble 
if wiretapping is extended. Such is not 
the case. However, one more democratic 
safeguard will have been eroded. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I shall vote 
to ratify the conference report on the 
District of Columbia crime bill. 

Tt has not been an easy decision. I have 
doubts about the wisdom and constitu- 
tionality of several of the bill’s more con- 
troversial provisions. On previous occa- 
sions I have voted against no-knock and 
the question of preventive detention has 
never previously been before the Senate. 
I would prefer that these two provisions 
not be in the bill. 

But we must face legislative reality. 
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If the Congress is this year to overhaul 
the archaic and hopelessly inadequate 
court system in the Nation's Capitol, we 
must do so with this bill now. The press 
of business makes it virtually impossible 
to get another District of Columbia crime 
bill through both houses of Congress this 
session. 

If no-knock and preventive detention 
are unconstitutional, then the courts will 
nullify these provisions without throwing 
out the entire legislation as we would 
have to do here in Senate. No doubt a 
court test of these provisions can be ar- 
ranged quickly. Unfortunately another 
crime bill without these controversial 
provisions cannot be arranged very 
quickly. 

The citizens and visitors of the District 
of Columbia cannot wait. Unchecked 
crime ravages the streets and homes of 
Washington every day and every night. 
People are afraid. Look at the barred 
windows, the deserted nighttime streets, 
the empty stores, and the broken lives of 
the crime’s victims. 

Our primary concern must be for the 
potential victims of crime. Most of the 
victims of crime in Washington, by the 
way, are black, not white. These black 
people, who often cannot afford to es- 
cape to suburbs, are the ones who will 
suffer the most if the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill is not passed. 

As a prosecuting attorney for 8 years, 
I dealt with criminals and the accused. 
I am sensitive to their rights. I know the 
single most important step we can take 
to protect the rights of the accused and 
to reduce crime is to speed up the bogged 
down judicial process. The court reform 
provisions in this bill will cut pretrial de- 
lays by 75 percent. The bill also provides 
for a 60-day trial guarantee which should 
mitigate against the dangers of pretrial 
detention. 

In this imperfect legislative world we 
operate in, we cannot always have what 
we want. As I have indicated, I wish no- 
knock and preventive detention had been 
left out. If the House had not attached 
these controversial measures, we could 
have had an excellent District of Colum- 
bia crime bill many months ago. But we 
are faced with a choice of a bill with 
some bad sections or no bill at all. On 
that basis, I must vote to protect the vic- 
tims of crimes. We simply cannot toler- 
ate continued lawlessness. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 

S. 417. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
New Mexico to the Cuba Independent 
Schools and to the village of Cuba; 

S. 778. An act to amend the 1964 amend- 
ments to the Alaska Omnibus Act; 

S. 885. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of a roll of persons whose ancestors were 
members of the Confederated Tribes of 
Weas, Piankashaws, Peorias, and Kaskaskias, 
merged under the treaty of May 30, 1854 (10 
Stat. 1082), and to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
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ment in Indian Claims Commission Dockets 
numbered 314, amended, 314-E and 65, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3685. An act to increase the availability 
of mortgage credit for the financing of ur- 
gently meeded housing, and for other 


purposes. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of the conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the amendment 
of the House to the text of the bill (S. 
2601) to reorganize the courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the At- 
torney General suggested to a congres- 
sional committee that “no-knock” had 
become a misunderstood catchword. He 
proposed that “‘no-knock”’ be renamed 
“quick entry.” 

I suppose that we should expect this 
Sanitizing process to continue. Perhaps 
“wiretapping” should be renamed 
“acoustics assistance,” and “preventive 
detention” might be more appetizing if 
we called it “delayed release.” 

The Attorney General should not try 
to fool the Congress, and Congress 
should not fool itself. No one can white- 
wash the provisions of wiretapping, no- 
knock, and preventive detention. They 
are bad no matter what they are called. 

Mr. President, considering measures to 
control criminal activity is a delicate task 
for a legislature in a free society. 

A local newspaper editorially suggested 
yesterday that this District of Columbia 
Crime Bill was an “acceptable legislative 
compromise.” I cannot agree with that 
statement, and I caution my colleagues 
that the Bill of Rights is not something 
we should write off for the sake of a legis- 
lative compromiise. 

We are considering fundamental con- 
cepts of fairness, security, privacy, and 
individual rights. Horse trading here is 
inappropriate. It is as inappropriate for 
us today as it was for those who first de- 
manded those rights in America. 

At the same time, crime in America— 
street crime as well as organized crime— 
has not been effectively reduced in re- 
cent years. It has, in fact, increased. This 
is as true of the Nation’s Capital as it is 
of America’s other large cities. 

In the District of Columbia the Con- 
gress has a clear responsibility to act to 
halt the rise in crime. At the same time, 
we can make the District a model for 
other cities. We can experiment, in a pro- 
gressive manner, with new policies and 
programs aimed at restoring a sense of 
safety and security and freedom to go 
where one pleases, by day or night. 

I think we all recognize that there is 
no good reason for delay in reporting out 
meaningful anticrime legislation. That 
is why I strongly support seven of the 
nine titles in the Conference Report of 
the District of Columbia Crime Bill. 

The provisions dealing with court re- 
organization, the District of Columbia 
Bail Agency, the Public Defender’s Office, 
and the Interstate Compact on Juveniles 
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are important contributions to law en- 
forcement and should be approved by the 
Senate. 

With some modifications, the provi- 
sions dealing with nighttime searches, 
criminal penalties, juvenile court proce- 
dures, moot and interlocutory appeals, 
and the insanity defense should improve 
the District’s system of criminal justice. 

These provisions may well serve as 
models to other communities faced with 
similar problems. 

And so I have cosponsored amend- 
ments introduced by Senator Ervin, and 
bills introduced by Senator GOODELL 
(S. 4080 and S. 4081), that embody these 
provisions of the conference report. 

However, I cannot, in good con- 
science, accept the entire conference re- 
port itself. 

For the provisions of the conference 
report dealing with wiretapping, with 
no-knock searches, and with preventive 
detention are—in my judgment—unwise 
and unnecessary infringements on our 
fundamental ideals of justice and free- 
dom, our time-honored sense of privacy, 
and our constitutional Bill of Rights. 

Because we must vote for or against 
all of the provisions of the conference 
report at once, this bill presents a diffi- 
cult choice. We must ask ourselves 
whether this is an appropriate area for 
“legislative compromise”... whether we 
should look beyond “only a few” in- 
fringements on rights and liberties in 
exchange for much that is good. 

The balance between what is right 
and what is wrong with the conference 
report is not a balance I can accept. It 
is not a balance that I would expect my 
constituents in Maine to accept. And it is 
not a balance which the citizens of the 
District of Columbia should be forced to 
accept. 

We have a solemn obligation, in the 
Senate, to help preserve liberty as well 
as order, to show that we care about peo- 
ple as well as statistics, and to speak out 
about what we must not do as well as 
what we must do. 

I think it essential that we keep in 
mind what the real and justifiable needs 
are in the field of law enforcement. 

We must spend the money required to 
to provide better training, higher sal- 
aries, and more effective equipment for 
the police. 

We must spend the money required to 
employ enough judges and supporting 
court personnel, so that the intolerable 
delays between arrest and trial—and 
between trial and appeal—become a 
thing of the past. 

And we must spend the money required 
to reform, in a fundamental way, our 
penal institutions—so many of which 
have become breeding grounds of misery, 
and even more serious criminal behavior 
among the inmate population. 

Our preoccupation with and our exces- 
sive commitment of resources to the SST, 
with the ABM, with military success in 
Indochina must stop—if we are to 
reverse the growth of crime in America 
by spending the money needed to do so. 

We fool ourselves dangerously if we 
think we can improve our society and our 
way of life by endorsing the practice of 
electronic eavesdropping—by authoriz- 
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ing law enforcement officers to break into 
homes without warning—or by impris- 
oning persons in overcrowded jails while 
they are presumed to be innocent. 

These are neither reasonable nor nec- 
essary law enforcement tools. They are 
instruments of fear. They are tools of 
repression. And they are measures which 
any free society must reject in no matter 
what guise they are presented. 

WIRETAPPING 


The wiretapping provision of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia crime bill is unaccept- 
able. 

Until 1968, wiretapping was prohibited 
by Federal law. In that year, Congress 
authorized a limited exception to this 
rule directed at sophisticated criminal 
organizations, whose illegal activities 
often leave little physical evidence, This 
was considered necessary to unmask and 
prosecute organized crime. 

The District of Columbia crime bill 
preserves and expands the exception but 
forgets the rule—the rule that we should 
protect and preserve our privacy. The 
bill authorizes electronic surveillance for 
arson, burglary, fencing stolen property, 
destruction of property in excess of $200 
and second degree murder. And the bill 
authorizes it in advance of judicial ap- 
proval. 

I had serious reservations about ex- 
tending Federal authority in this area in 
1968. In fact, I voted for amendments 
limiting this expansion. I have even 
greater reservations about the inclusion 
of broad wiretap and bugging authoriza- 
tion for local authorities now. 

I question whether crimes which are 
individual acts—rarely ones of concerted 
action or conspiracy—will be solved by 
electronic eavesdropping. 

In many respects, the conference ver- 
sion of this bill is an improvement over 
the legislation originally passed by the 
House. Greater limitations have been 
placed on the scope of authority and on 
the use of these communications, and 
penalties are provided for the distribu- 
tion of interception devices. The Senate 
also sought to limit the scope of crimi- 
nal offenses covered, but ultimately were 
forced to recede. 

However, I remain concerned over the 
potential widespread use of electronic 
eavesdropping and wiretapping. It is dif- 
ficult to underestimate the number of 
people who will be subjected to govern- 
ment surveillance. How may third par- 
ties, not involved but merely mentioned 
in conversations, suppress information 
which could damage them and their rep- 
utations? 

For every criminal heard by our of- 
ficial eavesdroppers, dozens of innocent 
people will have their privacy violated. 
For every shred of evidence gleaned, 
dozens of dialogs will be recorded im- 
parting unfounded gossip, confidential 


communications, or scandalous—though 
noncriminal—information, 


This is too high a price to pay. This is 
hardly an acceptable legislative compro- 
mise. 

Under this proposed section, any law 
enforcement official may wiretap or bug 
if he unilaterally determines—without 
prior court approval—that an emer- 
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gency situation exists with respect to 
conspiratorial activities characteristic of 
organized crime and further unilateral- 
ly determines that there are grounds 
upon which he may get court approval 
ex post facto. If he makes such a totally 
unsanctioned interception, he has 3 days 
before he must apply to the court for 
approval. Only when his application is 
denied must he terminate the intercep- 
tion. And, in the meantime, how much 
illegal and private information would he 
have received? 

I have supported measures to give the 
Federal Government the resources and 
the tools to root out organized crime and 
drug traffic; but the principal duty of the 
District police is to control crime that is 
so destructive of the quality of life in this 
city—the muggings and murders, the 
robberies, rapes, and assaults. This wire- 
tap provision will only drain manpower 
from those endeavors. I question wheth- 
er even drug-related crimes on the re- 
tail level can be controlled by electroni- 
cally assisted investigations of drug 
traffickers, and I hope that the Federal 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs is well able to handle wholesalers 
of drugs. 

The constitutionality of the proposed 
legislation has also been questioned, but 
one thing is certain. The fourth amend- 
ment guarantees the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons and houses 
against unreasonable searches. And cen- 
tral to that guarantee, said the Supreme 
Court in 1886 in Boyd against United 
States, is “the sanctity of a man’s home 
and the privacies of life.” 

The Senate has an obligation in ad- 
vance of judicial scrutiny and even inde- 
pendently of constitutional principles to 
consider “the sanctity of a man’s home 
and the privacies of life” for the people 
of the District. We cannot ignore that re- 
sponsibility by passing legislation with 
the thought that it may not matter be- 
cause it may not be constitutional. 

It is our duty to stake out an area 
where the privacy of the people is invio- 
late—areas where the individual is not 
inhibited by fear of the state’s intrusion, 
That line must be drawn here. 

THE NO-KNOCK ISSUE 


I am perplexed and disturbed by the 
conference version concerning no-knock 
powers being presented to the Senate for 
approval. We are not presented with a 
narrow, sharply defined proposal. In- 
stead, we are asked to enact into law a 
provision which one high Justice official 
has stated to be indispensable if law 
enforcement officers in the District of 
Columbia are to do their job properly, 
and which another high Justice Depart- 
ment official has declared does no more 
than codify existing law in this area. If 
our U.S. attorney and our Attorney Gen- 
eral do not—appear to—agree on the na- 
ture of the proposal, we in the Senate 
have an added responsibility to know 
what we are doing. 

I read this provision as allowing police 
to burst into private homes, day or night, 
so long as a single policeman thinks he 
has probable cause to believe that evi- 
dence is likely to be destroyed. 

Those who favor the conference re- 
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port on the no-knock issue believe that 
it represents a proper balance between 
individual rights and the needs of law 
enforcement. They argue that the con- 
ference report does not really grant to 
the police additional powers to conduct 
“no-knock” searches. They argue that 
police officers have had such authority 
since common law times. They argue that 
they are merely continuing the existing 
authority and adding to it reasonable 
safeguards. 

If that were all, I would be tempted to 
support the provision. But it is not all. 
Balancing the security of an individual’s 
home against the security of society in 
general is not easy, but I must disagree 
with the supporters of this provision for 
the following reasons: 

First. The trend of the law for decades 
has been to encourage the police to get 
prior judicial approval for search war- 
rants. The import of this proposal, as it 
relates to no-kKnock, is to the contrary. 
Under certein conditions the bill ex- 
pressly sanctions no-knock procedures 
without prior application for a warrant. 

Second. The language of the bill is 
unclear with respect to the degree of 
probability that must be shown that 
evidence will be destroyed if a no-knock 
search is not made. The Senate conferees 
maintain that they reluctantly agreed 
to language implying only likelihood that 
evidence will be destroyed if a no-knock 
search is not made. They agreed to this 
language, they say, only on the clear 
understanding that it must be measured 
against the language of the Supreme 
Court in Ker v. California, 374 U.S. 23 
(1963). This language and the expressed 
doubts of our conferees lead me to the 
conclusion that the provision is a retreat 
from our traditional notions of probable 
cause, leaving an officer in a position to 
conduct a no-knock search with little 
factual justification for the breaking and 
entering without notice. 

Third. The use of the word “likeli- 
hood” raises in my mind a serious con- 
stitutional question. The fourth amend- 
ment to the Constitution states: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and. effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported by 
Oath or affirmation, and particularly describ- 
ing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 


I do not think that the standard for a 
no-knock entry comports with the right 
of the people to be free from unreason- 
able searches. I cannot in good conscience 
support this provision. It is too casual a 
grant of power and it increases the 
danger to police officers who are thus en- 
couraged to make “no-knock” entries 
into homes. It is too high a price to pay 
for an “acceptable legislative com- 
promise.” 

My misgivings about the merits of this 
proposal are compounded by the recog- 
nition that effective law enforcement re- 
quires the full cooperation of the com- 
munity. In cities like Washington and 
in our suburban communities, our society 
is becoming increasingly crowded. People 
are living closer together; our privacy is 
a value which we must carefully guard. 
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Our responsibility in writing our laws 
should be to find ways to give people more 
privacy and security from intrusion, not 
less. Overcrowding and unsatisfactory 
conditions alone create tension. Such 
tension should not be enlarged by a pro- 
vision in the law which undermines the 
security of one’s home and threatens pri- 
vacy while increasing the potential for 
intrusion. 

The no-knock proposal has become a 
symbol of insecurity, endangered privacy 
and repression in this city. When the 
language of a proposal which intrudes 
upon the sanctity of an individual’s pri- 
vacy is unclear and when it has the po- 
tential for intensifying hostilities be- 
tween the police and those whom the 
police seek to protect, we should subject 
it to searching examination. 

The examination leads to conclude that 
we should furnish better police protec- 
tion to our city and develop mutual con- 
fidence between our police and our citi- 
zens, rather than raise the specter of a 
police officer breaking into an apartment 
or a house without notice on the basis of 
personal conjecture. 

PREVENTIVE DETENTION 

Crimes committed by persons on court- 
ordered release or bail are a major impedi- 
ment to effective law enforcement. The 
money bail system as it exists in this country 
does not now make sense and has never made 
sense. Under the leadership of Senator Ervin, 
we have made progress, but our progress has 
been too slow. We have not devoted sufficient 
resources to the bail agencies, and we have 
not given bail reform a chance to work in the 
District because of the congested court 
calendar. 

Court reorganization to promote speedy 
trials is indispensable and should reduce 
crime committed by those on bail, The Dis- 
trict court system must be overhauled, and 
an adequate number of judges and court per- 
sonnel must be assured. Those accused 
Should be brought to trial within 60 or even 
30 days. 

With these needs in mind, I have examined 
the conference report provision for preven- 
tive detention, and I have considered the 
arguments made by those who support that 
provision, The supporters are satisfied that 
enactment of the conference report would 
constitute a major reform of existing bail 
practices and would result in a lower per- 
centage of persons detained prior to trial. 
They argue that this will occur because the 
test will be the narrow question of “dan- 
gerousness” rather than the unavailability of 
adequate release conditions, 

They also argue that this provision imposes 
procedural safeguards which now do not ex- 
ist; that constitutional rights are preserved 
by using detention only for defendants who 
pose an appreciable danger to society; and 
that the provision assures procedural due 
process through a hearing of record. 


I cannot accept these arguments. I am 
bothered by the fact that the proposal 
reflects a concept which runs counter 
to the presumption of innocence until 
guilt is proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Some may feel that there is noth- 
ing about the preventive detention provi- 
sion which establishes guilt. But there 
is certainly a substential restraint of 
liberty in the absence of proven guilt. 
This provision attempts to make society 
safer by removing from its midst those of 
alleged dangerous proclivities while they 
await trial. It assumes intolerable delays 
between arrest and trial, yet it further 
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clutters the court calendar. In fact, this 
provision further congests the criminal 
calendar and will likely result in even 
longer delays between arrest and trial. 
These are practical considerations which 
the supporters have not answered. 

In addition, there are problems of con- 
stitutional dimensions which concern me. 
The eighth amendment declares: Exces- 
sive bail shall not be required. There is 
some disagreement among constitutional 
experts as to the meaning of the eighth 
amendment. I do suggest, however, that 
the eighth amendment dictates a con- 
stitutional right to pretrial release lim- 
ited only by conditions that may be rea- 
sonably imposed to assure that the trial 
of the accused will occur. I have always 
understood that denial of bail in capital 
cases is permitted in search of that as- 
surance. Where a defendant is threatened 
with loss of life or life imprisonment, he 
would be more likely to flee than the one 
who knows that the most he may suffer 
is temporary imprisonment. 

Preventive detention may also violate 
the due process clause of the fifth amend- 
ment, since the individual is deprived of 
his liberty on the mere possibility that he 
will be dangerous if released on bail, and 
the mere probability that he is guilty of 
the crime for which he has been charged. 

We could all argue statistics about 
what percentage of persons are arrested 
while on bail for the same crime or for a 
crime of another category. The percent- 
age is small. But how do we predict ac- 
curately which defendants are apt to be 
“dangerous” and which are not? We are 
gambling with a correctional system and 
detention facilities which are hardly 
models of training and rehabilitation. 
This provision would send to jail people 
who have not been convicted, people who 
may be guilty of nothing, and people who 
may have never committed a single 
crime. People would be sent to jails that 
do not have room for them, jails that may 
corrupt them, and jails to which con- 
victed criminals with suspended sen- 
tences may not be sent at all. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia prisons have been a 
conspicuous weakness in our law en- 
forcement system. They are overflowing, 
they are archaic, they are infested with 
drugs, and most of their inmates go back 
to the streets trained only in the newer 
techniques of crime. 

This is too high a price to pay for an 
“acceptable legislative compromise.” 

I am concerned with constitutionality, 
with our inability to predict behavior 
with certitude, and with the potential 
harm to innocent people of preventive de- 
tention. 

There are ways, if we will, to shorten 
the time between arrest and trial and to 
supervise the accused who may be dan- 
gerous—the goals of preventive deten- 
tion. Many of these alternatives are in- 
cluded in other titles of this legislation 
which I support and do not involve the 
potential abuses of individual rights that 
mark preventive detention. These are the 
alternatives I prefer. I doubt the effec- 
tiveness of preventive detention; I ques- 
tion its constitutionality; and I am ap- 
prehensive over its impact. 

The tragedy of the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill is that it represents, in 
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part, bad bargains forced on the peo- 
ple of the District by quick answers and 
easy solutions which threaten our free- 
doms as well as theirs. 

There are no quick answers and easy 
solutions. Yet the District of Columbia 
crime bill perpetuates the notion that 
crime fighting is principally a matter of 
stiffer penalties, greater government 
authority, and fewer freedoms. Such 
measures may have a slight effect on 
the crime rate but they cannot make 
up for courts that fall years behind, for 
prisoners that turn out criminals, for 
probation and parole services that have 
neither the money nor the personnel to 
supervise, and for police forces that are 
ill paid and overworked. 

The Senate acts not only for the peo- 
ple of the District, but also for all 
Americans. The law we write for the 
District should be a model for all the 50 
States. Instead, the provisions of this 
conference report make the people of the 
District subjects for an experiment in 
repression. It is far from certain that 
these provisions would reduce crime in 
the District; but it is certain that all the 
people of the District will find their 
privacy endangered, the security of their 
homes threatened, and just treatment 
before the law jeopardized. 

The security and the privacy of our 
constituents are also at stake as we write 
laws for the District. 

This is not merely a set of local 
ordinances we now consider. This is an 
act of Congress, and it carries that 
weight. If we pass ill-considered legisla- 
tion for this jurisdiction, it will rever- 
berate throughout the Nation. On the 
other hand, if we reject the conference 
report and pass constructive legislation, 
the Senate can offer effective leadership 
against crime for all Americans. 

I cannot support enactment of the 
provisions to which I have referred. 
This has led to my decision to cosponsor 
the Ervin amendments and the Goodell 
bills and to vote to reject this confer- 
ence report. The District of Columbia 
does need legislative assistance to re- 
duce crime. There is a good deal of vital 
help in this bill. However, this confer- 
ence report does not offer us an accepta- 
ble choice. We are forced to accept all 
or nothing. 

I believe that the Senate can do 
better. We can reject the conference re- 
port and pass better legislation to pro- 
vide effective law enforcement for the 
District. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION EN- 
DORSES S. 30, THE “ORGANIZED 
CRIME CONTROL ACT OF 1969” 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
July 15, 1970, the Board of Governors 
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of the American Bar Association met 
in Chicago in special session at the re- 
quest of President Nixon to review vari- 
ous items of legislation in the criminal 
justice field now pending before the 
Congress. S. 30, the “Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969,” which passed this 
body on January 23, by a vote of 73 to 1, 
was among those items of legislation 
considered by the board of governors. 

The Senate will, of course, recall that 
several individual titles of S. 30 were 
closely modeled on American Bar Asso- 
ciation recommendations. Title II, deal- 
ing with general immunity, was pat- 
terned after the bar association’s 1952 
recommendations for general immunity 
legislation. Title IV, dealing with false 
declarations, was modeled on the Amer- 
ican Bar Association’s 1952 model per- 
jury act. Title VII, dealing with syndi- 
cated gambling, was endorsed on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1970, by the house of dele- 
gates in its original form as S. 2022. 
Title IX, dealing with racketeer influ- 
ehced and corrupt organizations, was 
modeled on the bar association's 1968 
resolution endorsing “in principle” all 
legislation having as its purpose “the 
adopting of the machinery of antitrust 
laws to the prosecution of organized 
crime.” And, finally, title X, dealing with 
dangerous special offender sentencing, 
was closely patterned after the bar as- 
sociation’s minimum standards in the 
sentencing and appellate review field. 

Nevertheless, the July 15 meeting in 
Chicago was the first occasion for the bar 
association’s consideration of the actual 
text of S. 30 and the way in which the 
Senate had implemented the past posi- 
tions of the bar association in a specific 
item of legislation. This meeting in Chi- 
cago was the culmination of a process 
within the bar association that covered 
several months. It began with the de- 
tailed consideration of S. 30 in both the 
individual rights and responsibilities and 
criminal law sections of the American 
Bar Association. In that connection, the 
Senate will recall that, on June 12, 1970, 
I had occasion to draw to its attention 
certain misleading newspaper stories ap- 
pearing at that time that conveyed the 
impression that the bar association was 
in the process of raising major objections 
to the enactment of S. 30. I am espe- 
cially pleased now, therefore, to tell the 
Senate that the board of governors has 
approved in principle the provisions of 
S. 30 and that they urge its enactment 
by the Congress as soon as possible. It is 
always gratifying to receive the approba- 
tion for one’s labors of such a distin- 
guished group as the American Bar As- 
sociation, and I am grateful to the asso- 
ciation for this endorsement of S. 30. 

In recommending the passage of S. 30, 
the bar association also urged that the 
Congress give prompt consideration to 
seven specific amendments to the bill as 
it passed the Senate. In the main, I find 
these amendments generally acceptable. 
Indeed, they may be characterized as 
constructive contributions to the legisla- 
tive process. For example, amendment 
No. 6 suggests that title IX of S. 30, deal- 
ing with racketeer-influenced and cor- 
rupt organizations, be amended to au- 
thorize private civil damage suits based 
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upon the concept of section 4 of the Clay- 
ton Antitrust Act. This amendment, 
particularly, should prove, if accepted by 
the House, to be a major new tool in 
extirpating the baneful influence of or- 
ganized crime in our economic life. Only 
one of the seven amendments do I find 
unacceptable. Unfortunately, in my judg- 
ment, the bar association, while approv- 
ing the major provisions of title I, dealing 
with the special grand jury, suggested 
that those provisions of title I that au- 
thorize grand jury reports commenting 
on the noncriminal misconduct of gov- 
Campai ofñcials be stricken from the 

ill. 

Mr. President, I recognize, of course, 
that these grand jury report provisions 
have been the subject of controversy. 
Nevertheless, I believe that, on balance, 
the provisions of title I in this area 
should be retained. Such reports are now 
possible under the law of 27 States, and 
they have proven, on the State level, to 
be effective and helpful in the adminis- 
tration of justice. I, am therefore, con- 
vinced that the right to file these reports 
should be clarified and restored on the 
Federal level under the sort of careful 
safeguards we have provided in title I. 

Mr. President, I might say at this point 
that is the only major provision that the 
American Bar Association recommended 
be wholly stricken from the bill. The bar 
association therefore concluded that 98 
percent of the real force of the bill, as far 
as law enforcement is concerned, should 
be retained. This grand jury reporting 
provision is not imperative; it is simply 
advisable. I think it should be retained, 
but even if the House should strike it, I 
would say without any reservation that 
98 percent of the real effectiveness of this 
bill will have been retained and enacted 
into law. 

Mr. President, what emerges from this 
meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
American Bar Association is the clear 
message to the Congress that the time for 
delay in the processing of S. 30 should 
end. No longer should it be possible for 
anyone to suggest that this bill is riddled 
through with defects or unconstitutional 
provisions. There are, of course, policy is- 
sues here on which reasonable men can 
disagree, but disagreement is not a 
grounds for delay. This bill should be 
processed so that the House and the Con- 
gress can work the will of Congress, I 
would hope that this course of action will 
now be followed in the other body. 

The other body has had this bill now 
for 6 months. Procrastination in proc- 
essing it from now on, if any, can only 
enure to the advantage of criminals in 
this country. The most expert counsel of 
our Nation’s lawyers has been given with 
respect to it and little has been found 
wanting in the provisions of the bill. With 
the exception of the one provision, all 
other provisions are approved as drafted 
and passed by the Senate, subject to sev- 
eral minor amendments that have been 
suggested, and most of these amend- 
ments actually are constructive and 
strengthen the bill; they do not detract 
from its force and the effect or from its 
quality. 

I am hopeful that the House will care- 
fully consider and adopt the most im- 
portant and wise of these amendments 
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thereby strengthening the bill, move it 
out, and let Congress work its will. The 
House has had the bill for 6 months. If 
the crime situation in this country were 
not so critical, and if there were not such 
an urgent need for this legislation—for 
all of the additional tools that Congress 
can provide—to strengthen the arm of 
our law enforcement officials and agen- 
cies, perhaps we could afford further 
time. But time, delay, and procrastina- 
tion in this case work only to the ad- 
vantage of the criminal and contribute 
nothing whatever to the security and 
protection of society in the person and 
property or civil liberties. I urge the swift 
passage of this bill now without unnec- 
essary delay. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a text 
of the resolution of the Board of Gov- 
ernors and a staff memorandum on the 
grand jury report provisions of title I. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION 


Resolved, that the American Bar Associa- 
tion by action of its Board of Governors in 
meeting July 15, 1970, in Chicago, approves 
in principle the provisions of S. 30 (91st 
Congress, 2nd Session), the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969, and urges its enact- 
ment by the Congress as soon as possible, 
with the recommendation, however, that the 
Congress give prompt consideration to 
amending the measure in the following par- 
ticulars: 

1. To restrict the right of private persons 
to submit allegations of criminal offenses 
directly to a special grand jury as currently 
provided in Title I, Section 10(a) and, in lieu 
thereof, to adopt phraseology requiring such 
information to be channelled through the 
appropriate prosecutor, who should be re- 
quired to communicate his action or recom- 
mendation thereon to the special grand jury. 

2. To eliminate current provisions in Title 
I, Section 101(a), which empower special 
grand juries to submit reports criticizing 
public officials or employees without re- 
turning an indictment; and similarly to 
eliminate provisions authorizing special 
grand juries to exonerate public officials or 
employees by report; and to make other 
technical changes in this Title consistent 
with these amendments. 

8. To amend Title IV, Section 401(a), by 
incorporating the language of the Model Per- 
jury Act, approved by the American Bar 
Association in August, 1952, in order to 
clarify the language of S. 30 relating to false 
and contradictory declarations. 

4. To amend Title VII, Part B, Section 702 
(a), in order to provide for a more restricted 
disclosure of evidence to the defendant as 
provided therein, by permitting the prose- 
cutor to make a written request for an in 
camera screening by the court when he be- 
Heves that such disclosure would constitute 
situations enumerated in Part A, Section 701, 
for example, those which would affect the 
security of the United States, endanger the 
lives and safety of informants, Government 
agents or others, or cause unjustified harm 
to the reputations of third persons; and to 
grant discretion to the court to withhold 
any such information deemed justified by its 
in camera examinations. 

5. To amend Title LX, Section 901(a), as 
recommended by the Judicial Conference of 
the United States, to give the court discre- 
tion to decide which proceedings relating to 
racketeer influence and corrupt organizations 
shall be open to the public. 

6. To further amend Title IX, Section 901 
(a), to include a provision authorizing pri- 
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vate damage suits based upon the concept of 
Section 4 of the Clayton Antitrust Act. 

7. To amend Title X, Section 1001(a), in 
order to incorporate into the provisions for 
increased sentences for dangerous special of- 
fenders the appropriate Standards relating 
to Sentencing Alternatives and Procedures, 
which were approved by the American Bar 
Association, August, 1968. 

Resolved further, that the American Bar 
Association in furthering the objectives of 
8.30, also recommends to the Congress 
prompt enactment of legislation such as 
S. 1624 and H.R. 322 (91st Congress) entitled 
Wagering Tax Amendments of 1969, which 
was approved by the Association in August, 
1969. 

Be it finally resolved, that the President 
of the American Bar Association, or other 
Officer designated by him, is authorized to 
present the above views to the appropriate 
committees of the Congress. 


MEMORANDUM 

To: Senator John L. McClellan. 

From: G. Robert Blakey, Chief Counsel, Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and Pro- 
cedures. 

Subject: Grand jury reports under title I of 
S. 30, the “Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1969." 

Date: July 21, 1970. 

You asked for a briefing memorandum on 
the captioned subject in the context of some 
of the objections that have been raised to 
it: 

(a) historical background: The grand jury 
originated in Anglo-American law, in a form 
in which it largely exists today, at the Assize 
of Clarendon in 1166. Henry II established it 
as a body whose function it was to report 
on and to accuse those who according to 
public knowledge had committed crimes. In- 
deed, its report writing and indicting func- 
tion had been well established for over 500 
years before it came to be seen also as a 
buffer between citizen and State, the func- 
tion of the grand jury that first comes to 
mind today? 

(b) present law: The modern grand jury 
is, in the Supreme Court's words in Blair 
v. United States, 250 U.S. 273, 282 (1919) a 
“prototype” of its ancient British counter- 
part. Its investigative powers are virtually 
without limitation both on the State and 
Federal level. Compare, Ward v. State, 2 Mo. 
120 (1829), with Hale v. Henkel, 201 U.S. No. 
43 (1906). Its report writing functions, how- 
ever, have not survived wholly intact or with- 
out substantial limitation. Twenty-one states 
have legislation similar to the New York 
statute which in Jones v. People, 101 App. 
Div. 55, 92 N.Y. Supp. 275, appeal dismissed, 
181 N.Y. 389.4 

74 N.E. 226 (1905) was construed to au- 
thorize reports, while six states explicitly au- 
thorize such reports by statute” In addi- 
tion, other states have sanctioned such re- 
ports on a common law basis. In 1952, Chief 
Justice Arthur T. Vanderbilt in In Re Pre- 
sentment by Camden County Grand Jury, 
10 N.J. 23, 89 A2d 416, 434 (1955), for exam- 
ple, upheld, over civil liberties objections, 
grounded on a fear of possible abuse of the 
rights of individuals, the power of the grand 
jury to file reports, observing: 

A practice imported here from England 
three centuries ago as a part of the com- 
mon law and steadily exercised ever since 
under three successive state constitutions is 
too firmly entrenched in our jurisprudence to 
yield to fancied evils.‘ 

In similar fashion, the Supreme Court of 
Florida in upholding the report writing power 
of grand juries in that State in In Re Report 
of Grand Jury, 11 So 2d 316, 318 (Fla. 1945) 
observed: 

It is the means whereby the people partic- 
ipate directly in the administration of their 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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business and aids to a knowledge of why the 
grand jury has become such an important 
agency among free people. 

(c) New York law: Practice and law, how- 
ever, has varied from place to place and from 
time to time, making generalization about 
either practice or law difficult to make with 
assurance of accuracy. The shifting develop- 
ment of the law in New York is illustrative 
of the general picture. There are records of a 
New York grand jury as early as 1665. See 
1 Hamlin and Baker, Supreme Court of Ju- 
dicature of the Province of New York 1691- 
1704, 142 (1952). Nevertheless, attempts have 
been made to abolish the grand jury in New 
York as a means of instituting criminal pros- 
ecutions, A most recent unsuccessful attempt 
was made in the 1938 constitutional conven- 
tion. See Heyting, “The Abolition of Grand 
Juries in England,” 19 A.B.A.J., 648-49 (1938). 
In addition, attempts have been made to 
abolish its report writing function. In 1946, 
for example, Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
vetoed a bill designed to curb this power, 
saying that such reports were “one of the 
most valued and treasured restraints upon 
tyranny and corruption in public office.” 
Public Paper of Governor Thomas E. Dewey, 
140-41 (1946). More recently, the Court of 
Appeals of New York in Wood v. Hughes, 9 
N.Y. 2d 144, 212 N.Y.S. 2d 33 (1961) over- 
ruled its own Jones decision, noted supra, 
and curbed the New York grand jury's power 
to write reports critical of specific individuals. 
The response of the people of New York, 
through their state legislature, however, was 
promptly to enact comprehensive legislation 
authorizing such reports, but under limita- 
tions designed to overcome the civil liberties 
objections voiced by the court, see Laws of 
1964, Ch. 250, Code of Crim. Proc. § 253-a, 
and such reports are now filed on a regular 
basis in New York.5 

(d) Federal law: On the federal level, the 
grand jury is, of course, a legal institution 
whose indicting function is rooted in the 
Fifth Amendment itself; it is not, however, a 
requirement of due process under the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Hurtado v. California, 
110 U.S. 516 (1884). As such, it is beyond the 
power of legislative abolition. 

Nevertheless, the report writing functions 
of Federal grand juries have been substan- 
tially curtailed by district court level de- 
cisions, although grand juries continue to 
issue and district courts continue to accept 
reports, and the Supreme Court itself has 
never had occasion squarely to pass on the 
propriety of the report writing power. But 
cf. Hannah v. Larche, 363 U.S. 422, 420 (1960) 
(“investigates and reports”). The recent re- 
port of the January 1970 Grand Jury in the 
Northern District of Illinois critical of iden- 
tifled members of the Chicago Police De- 
partment and the raid they conducted on a 
Black Panther Party Headquarters is illus- 
trative of the practice. The decision of United 
States District Judge Edward Weinfield in 
Application of United Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Works, 111 F. Supp. 858 (S.D. N.Y. 
1953) is illustrative of the law. There, Judge 
Weinfield held beyond the power of the 
grand jury the issuance of a report that 
named officials of a union as “Fifth-Amend- 
ment Communists” and recommended to the 
National Labor Relations Board that the 
certification of the unions be withdrawn.* 

(a) Recommendation of President’s Crime 
Commission; It was in this context that the 
President’s Commission on Crime and the 
Administration of Justice in 1967 undertook 
as a part of its study of crime in the United 
States to evaluate our Nation's past efforts 
to arrest and reverse the growth of organized 
crime. The Commission began by observing 
in its The Challenge of Crime in a Free 
Society 196 (1967): 

Investigation and prosecution of organized 
criminal groups in the 20th century has sel- 
dom proceeded on a continuous institu- 
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tionalized basis. Public interest and de- 
mands for action have reached high levels 
sporadically, but, until recently, spurts of 
concentrated law enforcement activity have 
been followed by decreasing interest and ap- 
plication of resources. 

It also commented: And yet the public re- 
mains indifferent. Few Americans seem to 
comprehend how the phenomenon of orga- 
niezd crime affects their lives. They do not 
see how gambling with bookmakers, or bor- 
rowing money from loan sharks, forwards 
the interests of great criminal cartels. Busi- 
nessmen looking for labor harmony or non- 
union status through irregular channels ra- 
tionalize away any suspicions that organized 
crime is thereby spreading its influence. 
When an ambitious political candidate ac- 
cepts substantial cash contributions from 
unknown sources, he suspects but dismisses 
the fact that organized crime will dictate 
some of his actions when he assumes office. 
(Id. at 188) 

Finally, the Commission specifically found 
that a lack of public and political commit- 
ment to end the menace of organized crime 
was one of six major contributing causes to 
the failure of our society to deal with orga- 
nized crime. The Commission observed: 

The public demands action only sporadi- 
cally, as intermittent, sensational disclosures 
reveal intolerable violence and corruption 
caused by organized crime. Without sus- 
tained public pressure, political office seek- 
ers and office holders have little incentive 
to address themselves to combatting orga- 
nized crime. A drive against organized crime 
usually uncovers political corruption; this 
means that a crusading mayor or district at- 
torney makes many political enemies. The 
vicious cycle perpetuates itself. Politicians 
will not act unless the public so demands; 
but much of the urban public wants the 
Services provided by organized crime and 
does not wish to disrupt the system that 
provides those services. And much of the 
public does not see or understand the effects 
of organized crime in society. (Jd. at 200) 

Finding that “organized crime succeeds 
only insofar as the Nation permits it to suc- 
ceed” (Id, at 209), the Commission proposed 
an “integrated package” of proposals touch- 
ing on both governmental and private ac- 
tion. Included among these proposals was 
the recommendation that grand juries 
should be permitted by law to file public re- 
ports. (Id. at 200)* 

(e) Title I of S. 30, the “Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969”: It was in this context, 
therefore, that title I of S. 30 was drafted 
and introduced on January 15, 1969, by Sen- 
ators McClellan, Hruska and yourself. 
Recognizing the need for some institution- 
alized avenue through which information 
bearing upon the conditions that breed 
organized crime might be brought to the 
attention of the public on a systematic and 
fair basis, the special grand juries, estab- 
lished by title I, are empowered, not only to 
return indictments, but also to issue grand 
jury reports as an incident, but only as an 
incident, of the investigation of a Federal 
criminal offense: (1) concerning governmen- 
tal misconduct, (2) making legislative or 
executive recommendations, and (3) regard- 
ing organized crime conditions. Where such 
reports are to be critical of identified public 
Officials (private persons may not be named), 
however, elaborate safeguards, modeled on 
New York law (with suitable modification to 
fit Federal practice) are provided, including 
notice, opportunity to present evidence, and 
judicial review prior to publication. These 
Safeguards exceed the limitations now found 
on the investigations conducted by other 
Federal bodies and sustained as consistent 
with constitutional due process. See, €g. 
Hannah v. Larche, 363 U.S. 422 (1960) (Civil 
Rights Commission) * 
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As so drafted, the provisions of title I have 
attracted the support, among others, of the 
Department of Justice (Hearings at 369), the 
Association of Federal Investigators (Id. at 
276 “applaud” giving “public” “whole pic- 
ture”), the National Association of Counties 
(id, at 330-31 “agree” “no greater deterrent 
to evil, incompetent and corrupt Govern- 
ment than publicity”) and the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police (115 Cong. 
Rec., S12562 (daily ed. Oct. 14, 1969).) The 
support of these groups was most significant, 
both on the issue of need and fairness, since 
it would be primarily their work that the 
special grand juries would review. Neverthe- 
less, restoring to Federal grand juries their 
historic report writing function was opposed 
in part by the Committee on Federal Legisla- 
tion of the New York County Lawyers Asso- 
ciation (Hearings at 216: comment on spe- 
cific individuals) and without discrimina- 
tion by the American Civil Liberties Union 
(Id. at 456-59) .° Ths opposition in the hear- 
ings was continued on the floor and there 
led by Senator Goodell from New York. 

Senator Goodell offered during the debate 
on S. 30 an amendment to title I which would 
have curbed the power of special grand juries 
to file reports naming public officials. (115 
Cong. Rec. S474 (daily ed., Jan. 23, 1969).) 
His amendment left untouched power of the 
grand jury to file other reports. In essence, 
Senator Goodell’s attempt to prevent the 
naming of officials in grand jury reports was 
based on a two-fold fear: that individuals 
would be held up to public defamation by 
false accusations carrying the weight of ju- 
dicial findings, but made after an unfair, 
one-sided proceeding, and that they would 
be unable to reply effectively to such allega- 
tions. In addition, he objected to giving to 
Federal grand juries the authority to com- 
ment on state and local officials. He was sup- 
ported in debate by Senators Cooper and 
Hart. Senator Cooper questioned the value of 
& public denunciation not amounting to a 
charge of criminal conduct in a democratic 
society. (Id. at S477) Senator Hart con- 
curred with the arguments of Senator Good- 
ell and the question raised by Senator Cooper. 
(Ibid) Senator McClellan argued that the 
report writing power was necessary and that 
the procedural protections for civil liberties 
were fair. (Id. at S476) .™ The Senate rejected 
Senator Goodell’s amendment; the vote was 
59 to 13.4 

Senator Goodell then offered another 
amendment which guaranteed the subject 
of & report the express right to have a “rea- 
sonable number of witnesses” called before 
the grand jury in his behalf. (Ibid.) The 
Committee Report already indicated that the 
failure to conduct “additional investigations” 
and call suggested “supplementary witnesses” 
cast doubt on the propriety of making a re- 
port public. S. Rep. No. 91-617, 91st Cong., 
lst Sess. 143 (1969). Consequently, Senator 
McClellan said he saw no inconsistency be- 
tween the amendment and the provisions of 
title I. He then indicated that he found it 
acceptable, and it was adopted by a voice 
vote. (115 Cong. Rec. S479 (daily ed. Jan. 23, 
1970).) As so amended, title I was approved 
by the Senate as part of the overall bill by 
a vote of 73 to 1. (Id. at 481) Since that time 
twenty-two Senators not voting on final 
passage have announced that if present they 
would have voted for the Act. Only four 
Senators have not disclosed how they would 
have voted. 

FOOTNOTES 

t See generally Kuh, “The Grand Jury Pre- 
sentment: Foul Blow or Fair Play” 55 Colum- 
L. Rev. 1103 (1955) for a review of the histor- 
ical case, and statutory material. 

* Alabama, Ala. Code 30, §§ 76-82; Alaska, 
Alaska Stat. § 12.40.030; Arizona, Ariz. Rev. 
Stat. Ann. § 13-1531; Arkansas, Ark. Stat. 
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Ann, §§ 43-907 to 43-911; California, Cal. 
Penal Code §§ 914.1, 915, 917, 920, 921, 922, 
925, 927, 928, 929; Georgia, Ga. Code Ann. 59 
§§ 305, 306, 307, 308, 309, 310, 318, 314, 315, 
316, 401; Idaho, Idaho Code Ann. §§ 19-1101, 
19-1109, 19-1110; Indiana, Ind. Ann. Stat. §9- 
824; Iowa, Iowa Code Ann. §§ 771.1 to 771.3; 
Michigan, Mich. Comp. Laws Ann. § 767.3, 
767.4; Missouri, Mo. Ann. Stat. § 540.020; Mon- 
tana, Mont. Rev. Codes, Ann. 94 § 1405; Ne- 
vada, Nev. Rev. Stat. §§ 172.105, 172.115, 172.- 
125, 172.175, 172.185; New Mezico. N.M. Stat. 
Ann. §§ 41-5-16, 41-5-17; New York, N.Y. 
Code Cr. Proc. §§ 245, 253, 254; North Dakota, 
N.D. Cent. Code §§ 29-10-18 to 29-10-20; 
Oklahoma, Okla. Stat. Ann. 22 § 331; South 
Dakota, S.D. Code §§ 34.1215, 43.1216; Ten- 
nessee, Tenn. Code Ann. §§ 40-1605 to 40- 
1608; Utah, Utah Code Ann. §§ 77-18-7, T7- 
19-1; Washington, Wash. Rey. Code Ann. 
$$ 10.28.090 to 10.28.110. 

3 California, Cal. Penal Code §§ 929, 930, 933, 
939.9; Georgia, Ga. Code Ann. § 59-317; Nev- 
ada, Nev. Rev. Stat. §§ 172, 175; New York, 
N.Y. Code Cr. Proc. § 253—a; Oklahoma, Okla. 
Stat. Ann. 22 § 34Land Utah, Utah Code Ann. 
1967 Session Laws p. 575. 

4 Court developed rules restrict the power 
to issue reports, making its exercise consist- 
ent with a high regard for civil liberties. See 
In Re Camden Co. Grand Jury, 34 N.J. 378, 
196 A2d 465 (1961). For an example of a New 
Jersey grand jury report dealing with orga- 
nized crime, see 115 Cong, Rec. 515751 (daily 
ed. Dec. 5, 1969). 

5 For an example of a New York report, see 
116 Cong. Rec. C122 (daily ed., Jan. 19, 1970). 

* Specifically excluded from the holding 
were “reports of a general nature touching 
on condition in a community.” 111 F. Supp. 
869. These, Judge Weinfield observed, served 
“a valuable function and may not be amen- 
able to challenge.” Id. 

TIt has been suggested that this recom- 
mendation did not include reports that 
might comment on specific individuals, Re- 
marks of Senator Charles Goodell, 115 Cong. 
Rec. 516162 (daily ed. Dec. 9, 1969), and it 
must be conceded that the text of the Com- 
mission Report itself is ambiguous, Never- 
the less, when it is read in the context of 
its “legislative history,” it is difficult, I sug- 
gest, to read it in so limited a fashion. The 
Commission’s recommendation here was 
based on the work of its Task Force on Or- 
ganized Crime, which had before a review of 
the law that specifically recommended that 
the “right to file reports should be restored” 
in Federal law. Since general reports were 
permissible, see supra, “restored” could only 
be taken to mean to include reports com- 
menting on specific individuals. See Task 
Force Report: Organized Crime 83-85 (1967). 

$ Measures Relating to Organized Crime, 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Crimi- 
nal Laws and Procedures, Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate 91st Cong. 
1969 (hereafter cited Hearings). 

PI note here that the spokesman for the 
Committee acknowledged that he had no 
“concrete experience,” Hearings at 239, from 
New York to show that the New York law 
was not working well and that the spokes- 
man for the Union was asked to provide for 
the record any indication of abuse in New 
York or elsewhere and failed to provide any. 
(Id. at 481) 

19 Chief Justice Arthur Vanderbilt in In 
Re Camden County Grand Jury 10 N.J. 23, 89 
A 2d 416, 444 (1943) responded to the con- 
cern reflected in Senator Cooper’s question in 
these terms: 

There are many official acts and omissions 
that fall short of criminal misconduct and 
yet are not in the public interest. It is very 
much to the public advantage that such con- 
duct is revealed in an effective way. No com- 
munity desires to live a hairbreadth above 
the criminal level, which might well be the 
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case if there were no official organ of public 
protest. Such presentments are a great de- 
terrent to official wrongdoing ... [and] in- 
spire public confidence in the capacity of 
the body politic to purge itself of untoward 
conditions. 

u Senator Goodell’s second point was com- 
mented on in the Hearings at 330, by Pro- 
fessor William Greenhalgh, who testified in 
behalf of the National Association of Coun- 
ties: 

The [Federal grand] jurors are citizens of 
those [state and local] communities just as 
much as they are citizens of the United 
States, and they have precisely the same in- 
terest in such matters as they would have if 
they were sitting on state or local grand 
juries. 

“Voting for the amendment were Sena- 
tors Brooke, Cooper, Dominick, Fong, Good- 
ell, Hart, Hatfield, Kennedy, Metcalf, Mon- 
dale, Ribicoff, Stevens, and Young of Ohio. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, McCLELLAN, I yield. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Arkansas for the 
statement of progress made in the en- 
actment of the organized crime control 
bill. The report he brings on the action 
of the American Bar Association is heart- 
ening and encouraging. 

I join the Senator in calling for early 
action on this measure by the other body. 
It is true that further delay will not help, 
but as the Senator from Arkansas has 
stated, will hinder effective law enforce- 
ment. 

Again I commend the Senator for 
bringing that to the attention of the en- 
tire Congress. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I think I might observe 
that in reference to almost every piece of 
legislation considered by the Congress 
in the category of criminal law or crimi- 
nal procedures, constitutional questions 
are raised. It is proper that they are 
raised. Anyone has a right to raise them 
and to take his position. But I must ob- 
serve, however, that there is no way to 
draft legislation in this field, in my judg- 
ment, so that everyone will be satisfied 
with it. That is why we have a Supreme 
Court to which the legislation may be 
carried for judicial review to determine 
if there is anything unconstitutional in 
it. This body cannot settle such ques- 
tions. We can argue it and debate it but 
usually we come up with the same opin- 
ion we had before we started. Ultimately, 
most of the bills go to the courts, where 
the ultimate constitutional determina- 
tion is made. 

Again, I insist that the crime situa- 
tion in America today is such, and is pro- 
gressing so rapidly, that it is imperative 
that this branch of Government, at least, 
take every action, enact every law, 
fashion every tool it can possibly fashion, 
within the framework of the Constitu- 
tion, to enable our law enforcement 
agencies and officials to combat the 
growing menace of crime. 


NASA’S PROCUREMENT OF APPLI- 
CATIONS TECHNOLOGY SATEL- 
LITES 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, in 

April of this year, the Permanent Sub- 

committee on Investigations was re- 

quested to review the procurement com- 
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petition conducted by the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration for the 
design and construction of two Applica- 
tions Technology Satellites. The com- 
petitors were the General Electric Co. 
and the Fairchild Hiller Corp. General 
Electric was selected as the company 
which would ultimately receive the con- 
tract and the decision was protested by 
Fairchild. 

The subcommittee’s staff made a pre- 
liminary inquiry into the basic facts 
about the source selection; however, pub- 
lic hearings were deferred pending the 
completion of a study of the procure- 
ment then being conducted by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. 

I reported on this matter to the Sen- 
ate on July 9, 1970—see CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD, page 23476—and also inserted 
a letter from the General Accounting 
Office to the Administrator of NASA, Dr. 
Thomas O, Paine. The General Account- 
ing Office concluded that the established 
award selection procedures were not fol- 
lowed in this instance, and that the pro- 
cedures which were followed were de- 
fective. GAO then recommended that 
the proposed award should be reconsid- 
ered. 

Dr. Thomas O. Paine, NASA Admin- 
istrator, then announced on July 10 that 
he had appointed a top level committee 
of NASA officials to reconsider the se- 
lection of General Electric for the Ap- 
plications Technology Satellite procure- 
ment. At the same time, Dr. Paine wrote 
me in response to my statement of July 
9 about this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have his letters of July 10—with 
enclosure—and July 16, addressed to me, 
inserted in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, Dr. 
Paine has expressed agreement with me 
that it is absolutely essential to avoid not 
only impropriety itself in all Govern- 
ment procurements but even the appear- 
ance of impropriety. Dr. Paine’s decision 
to reconsider this award is evidence of his 
belief in that principle, and I commend 
him for his prompt and affirmative ac- 
tion. I am sure that the individuals 
named by Dr. Paine are competent and 
will do their utmost to make an objective 
and impartial review. 

Mr. President, last year the Congress 
passed legislation to establish a Com- 
mission on Government Procurement to 
make a comprehensive review of Govern- 
ment procurement statutes, policies, and 
regulations and to recommend appro- 
priate changes. The cost and time delay 
attributable to the phased procurement 
system as operated by NASA and other 
agencies is a matter which I believe 
should be reviewed by the Commission 
to determine whether the best interests 
of the Government are being served by 
this procedure. I will take steps to see 
that this subject is brought to the atten- 
tion of the Commission. I have also in- 
structed the Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations to follow the ultimate dis- 
position of the Fairchild protest and will 
keep the Senate advised of developments. 
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EXHIBIT 1 


NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
SPACE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 10, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: I am writing 
with reference to your statement in the Sen- 
ate on July 9, 1970, concerning NASA's pro- 
curement of Applications Technology Satel- 
lites (ATS) F & G, based on the preliminary 
inquiry by the staff of the Subcommittee on 
Investigations of the Government Operations 
Committee. 

With respect to the current status of the 
procurement, you will be pleased to know 
that we have secured the agreement of both 
General Electric and Fairchild Hiller to a 
procedure for reconsidering the award in ac- 
cordance with the Comptroller General’s rec- 
ommendation in his letter to me of July 2, 
1970, which summarized the findings of the 
GAO investigation made at. my request. Un- 
der the procedure we will use I am designat- 
ing an ATS Procurement Review Committee 
comprised of NASA officials not previously 
associated in any way with this procurement. 
This top-level Committee will review the 
selection made on April 7 and then recom- 
mend to an entirely new NASA selection 
panel whether the April 7 selection of Gen- 
eral Electric should be confirmed or reversed 
in favor of Fairchild Hiller in light of all of 
the information now available on the situa- 
tion that existed at that time. The commit- 
tee’s reconsideration will include the material 
set forth in the Comptroller General’s letter 
of July 2, 1970, any material made available 
by your committee, and any other new mate- 
rial that the NASA Committee may bring to 
light. The committee will not consider any 
work done by General Electric or Fairchild 
Hiller after April 7 as bearing upon its rec- 
ommendation. For your information, enclosed 
is a copy of the NASA release describing the 
procedure to the use. 

With respect to the specific points you 
raised in your statement in the Senate of 
July 9, 1970, I would like to offer several com- 
ments. NASA fully shares your belief that 
in all government procurements it is ab- 
solutely essential to avoid not only impro- 
priety itself but eyen the appearance of im- 
propriety. However, in assessing the effective- 
ness of NASA’s current procurement proce- 
dures and the lessons to be learned from the 
ATS F & G procurement experience, a num- 
ber of factors not brought out in your state- 
ment are significant and, in my opinion, may 
lead, after full consideration, to conclusions 
somewhat different from those suggested in 
your statement. 

With respect to the length of the competi- 
tive procurement process for ATS F & G un- 
der the NASA phased procurement system, I 
think it is important to recognize that the 
“phased project planning guidelines” out- 
lined in our procedure NHB 7121.2 referred to 
in the Comptroller General’s letter are di- 
rected at a total development process of 
which the selection of the ultimate contrac- 
tor to fabricate the satellite is only a part. 
Phases A, B, and C (conceptual studies and 
preliminary and detailed design) consist of 
the necessary research and development work 
that must be completed before final system 
design and is funded by the government. The 
work carried out in these phases serves the 
dual purposes of advancing knowledge and 
understanding ‘of the critical technological 
problems and their solution, and of placing 
the government in a sound position to select 
from several qualified competitive contractors 
& sound satellite design if a decision to pro- 
ceed is warranted by the results of the earlier 
R&D phases. 

The expenditure of time and money on 
Phases A, B, and C which affords the gov- 
ernment successive decision points in the 
conduct of major development projects is 
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clearly in the best interest of the govern- 
ment, both to secure hardware systems that 
perform as required and to minimize over- 
runs and other escalations in costs above 
those anticipated at the time the hardware 
development contract is let. There may well 
be room for improvement in NASA’s system 
of phased project planning and its applica- 
tion in individual cases. However, our ex- 
perience clearly shows that time and money 
well spent early in the process is the way to 
avoid the much more serious problems of 
technical inadequacies, increased costs, and 
lengthy delays that have so frequently char- 
acterized major hardware development proj- 
ects. 

Your second point relates to the propriety 
of adjustments made by the NASA Source 
Evaluation Board in cost estimates sub- 
mitted by one of the competitors and to the 
fact that this action and the other proceed- 
ings of the Source Evaluation Board were 
not made known to the competitor con- 
cerned. This was inaccurately headlined by 
The Washington Post today as: “McClellan 
Says NASA Altered Fairchild Bid,” which 
you did not say. I am sure you realize that 
one of the most difficult problems in evalu- 
ating contractor proposals for cost-reim- 
bursable contracts is for the government to 
prevent a contractor from “buying in” with 
an antificially low cost estimate, which 
later produces program overruns. Hence, it is 
an essential part of the NASA source eyal- 
uation procedure for our cost experts to 
review contractor cost estimates in depth, 
to make an independent assessment of their 
validity, to review previous performance by 
the contractor on similar work, and to pre- 
sent to the selection officials both the con- 
tractor’s and NASA’s best estimates of what 
the actual cost to the government will be, 
with a detailed analysis of the reasons for 
the differences. This was done both with 
respect to General Electric and Fairchild 
Hiller at each stage of the evaluation. Since 
this analysis must include access to the 
private business records of each firm, it is 
our practice to keep these data confidential. 
NASA's normal practice has been to “de- 
brief” unsuccessful. proposers, upon their 
request, after the actual award of the con- 
tract. Because this has appeared to involve 
an undue delay in some cases which may 
inhibit the recourse of unsuccessful pro- 
posers, we are now changing this practice 
to provide for debriefings shortly after the 
selection decision has been made and prior 
to the award of the contract, as we did in 
this case. 

Your third question relates to a conclu- 
sion of your staff that questionable reduc- 
tion by General Electric of their estimated 
overhead costs, the validity of which was 
not questioned within NASA, resulted in 
G.E.'s selection as the contractor. This is in- 
correct: the validity of this reduction in 
G.E.’s estimated overhead, which was only 
one of several factors in the selection, was 
in fact carefully considered by NASA during 
the selection process. The conclusion was 
that the reduction should be accepted as 
proper since it was in accordance with ac- 
cepted accounting principles approved by the 
resident. Government auditor and with 
NASA's previous experience with G.E.’s over- 
head costs at Valley Forge during fluctuations 
in their space business. 

I have commented on your statement at 
some length because I believe it is impor- 
tant to place the matters referred to in a 
more complete perspective. We will, of course, 
be glad to discuss any and all aspects of this 
procurement further with you or your staff 
to clarify them further, and will keep you 
fully advised of the further steps in our 
review of this procurement. 

Sincerely, 
T. O. PAINE, 
Administrator. 
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COMMITTEE FOR ATS F & G 


NASA Administrator Dr. Thomas O. Paine 
today announced the appointment of a top 
level committee to reconsider the selection 
of General Electric for the Applications 
Technology Satellite F & G (ATS F&G) pro- 
curement. The General Electric Company 
and the Fairchild-Hiller Corporation had 
previously competed for the Award. 

Following the announcement of GE's se- 
lection on April 7, 1970, the Fairchild Hiller 
Corporation protested the selection and Dr. 
Paine requested the Comptroller General to 
review the events leading to NASA's selec- 
tion of General Electric. 

The review by the General Accounting 
Office was completed on July 2 and at that 
time Comptroller General Elmer Staats, in a 
letter to Dr. Paine, stated that in his view 
the award to General Electric should be re- 
considered in view of an ambiguity in 
NASA's instruction to the competitors and 
a one-week extension granted GE to submit 
its revised proposal. Dr. Paine responded on 
July 2 that NASA would reopen the competi- 
tion, Today’s action, Dr, Paine said, follows 
an agreement between NASA, Fairchild Hiller 
and General Electric that a reconsideration 
of the selection made on April 7th is prefer- 
able to a recompetition. 

Bruce Lundin, Director of NASA's Lewis 
Research Center in Cleveland, will head the 
ATS Procurement Review Committee. The 
feommittee will consider all the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the April 7, 1970 
selection and then make its recommendation 
to a new selection panel of senior NASA of- 
ficlals. The selection panel will either reaf- 
firm the original selection or reverse it. 

Facts and circumstances to be considered 
by the Review Committee are all those now 
known to have existed on April 7, 1970, and 
all those which the Committee might 
through its additional work, ascertain to 
have then existed and been relevant. The 
Committee will not consider work done by 
GE or Fairchild since April 7 as bearing upon 
its recommendation. Funding by NASA of 
Pairchild’s work was discontinued on April 
16, and announcement was made today that 
funding of GE’s work will be stopped on 
July 15. 

The new Selection Panel is made up of 
Homer Newell, NASA’s Associate Administra- 
tor; Willis Shapley, Associate Deputy Ad- 
ministrator; and Bernard Moritz, Acting As- 
sociate Administrator for Organization and 
Management. Dr. Paine has instructed the 
Review Committee to make its recommenda- 
tion to the Selection Panel no later than 
August 3. 

NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND 
Space ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1970. 
Hon, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: In my letter to 
you of July 10, 1970, regarding your state- 
ment in the Senate on July 10, 1970, concern- 
ing NASA’s procurement of Applications 
Technology Satellites (ATS) F&G, I stated 
that NASA's practice has been to “debrief” 
unsuccessful proposers, upon their request, 
after the actual award of the contract. I 
further stated that we were changing this 
practice to provide for debriefings after the 
selection decision but prior to the award of 
the contract. In making the latter statement, 
I referred to the ATS F&G procurement. By 
this reference I meant that the ATS F&G 
procurement precipitated our change in pol- 
icy regarding debriefings. I did not intend to 
state that we had actually provided either 
General Electric or Fairchild Hiller a de- 
briefing in connection with the ATS F&G 
procurement. Of course, a debriefing will be 
accorded either Fairchild Hiller or General 
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Electric upon the final selection of a con- 
tractor for ATS F&G so that either will have 
adequate time to consider its further legal 
recourse. Since there may have been some 
misunderstanding as to my letter, I feel that 
this clarification is appropriate. 
Sincerely yours, 
T. O. PAINE, 
Administrator. 


READING EMPHASIS OF DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA SCHOOL “DESIGN” 
ENCOURAGING 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, on 
Saturday and Sunday, July 18 and 19, 
1970, articles by James Repass and Law- 
rence Feinberg, respectively, appeared in 
the Washington Post. Both articles were 
based upon a “Design” for the District of 
Columbia school system adopted by the 
District of Columbia School Board, 
which would emphasize reading, com- 
munications, and math. 

The design was prepared by the Metro- 
politan Applied Research Center, and 
referred to in the articles as the plan of 
Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, a New York psy- 
chologist. Dr. Clark has appeared before 
the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity, but did not at that 
time discuss the design for the District 
of Columbia schools. 

Dr. Clark has been active in the 
field of education for many years, and 
his work was cited in the controversial 
U.S. Supreme Court's Brown decision in 
1954. That work has been subjected to in- 
tensive and, to my knowledge, unan- 
swered, criticism. However that may be, 
and regardless of my agreement or dis- 
agreement with other areas of Dr. Clark’s 
work or with the theoretical bases for the 
design submitted and adopted by the 
District of Columbia School Board, there 
are substantial areas of this report with 
which I am in agreement, and which I 
support. 

Mr. Repass reports that a supplement 
to the design shows that reading ability 
is declining in the District of Columbia 
school system. 

This decline in reading ability is con- 
tinuing, and is apparently reflective of a 
national trend, even though the Federal 
Government simultaneously has made 
massive expenditures to support and sup- 
plement our educational system. I am 
encouraged by the fact that the District 
of Columbia design does not call for the 
usual and wasteful increased expendi- 
ture of Federal moneys as the answer to 
our Nation’s or the District of Columbia’s 
educational deficiencies. It, instead, calls 
for increased emphasis within the exist- 
ing school system on the basic cognitive 
skills required for a person to complete 
and find fulfillment in our society: 

The basic academic skills which must be 


effectively taught in the elementary grades 
are reading, oral and written communication 
and mathematics, since these skills are es- 
sential for academic success in the later 
grades and necessary for a constructive, com- 
petitive, and contributory adult role in the 
economy and the society as a whole. Cer- 
tainly, they are imperative as the basis of 
any realistic pride, general competence, and 
self-respect. 

Of these fundamental skills, probably the 
most basic in the elementary grades is the 
specific skill in reading, since it is clear that 
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success in math and in oral and written 
communication depends upon it. It is not 
likely that a child will be successful academ- 
ically if he is permitted to be deficient in the 
reading skills of word recognition and read- 
ing comprehension. 

It would follow, therefore, that in seeking 
to attain academic excellence in the public 
schools, concentrated emphasis in curricu- 
lum development and teaching be placed 
upon developing reading skills in the pri- 
mary grades to the highest level of achieve- 
ment possible. 


Iam not a professional educator. How- 
ever, one does not need to be a profes- 
sional educator to realize that the ability 
to read, the ability to communicate, and 
a grasp of mathematics are the basic in- 
dispensable tools with which an individ- 
ual must confront our complex society if 
he wishes a reasonable probability of 
success in his chosen vocation. Appar- 
ently the ability to read has been deter- 
mined to be the key skill in this group of 
interrelated tools. Therefore, improve- 
ment of the level of reading ability in the 
District of Columbia schools is the para- 
mount objective of the design. I applaud 
this emphasis and wish the District of 
Columbia schools marked success in their 
endeavor. I believe that many of the as- 
sumptions concerning the achievable im- 
provement in performance in the District 
of Columbia schools may be overoptimis- 
tic. However, that is inconsequential in- 
sofar as I do believe that reading ability 
can be measurably improved in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I was somewhat surprised to read the 
following statement in Mr. Fineberg’s 
article: 


In some ways, Clark's plan appeals strong- 
ly to conservatives. It emphasizes reading. 


There is an implication in this state- 
ment that conservatives, as opposed to 
liberals, back the plan’s emphasis on 
reading. If the ability to read is a “con- 
servative position,” then where, may I 
ask, does the “liberal” stand? What do 
the “liberals” view as a more important 
product of our educational system than 
the ability to read? Mr. Repass’s article 
quotes a Chicago teacher as saying: 

We graduate people that are functional 
illiterates. They couldn't mix up a bowl of 
Jello following the direction of the package. 


If one cannot follow the directions on 
the Jello package, how realistic are our 
expectations that one can achieve any 
other goal where education is essential? 

There are several other points about 
the article which I mention in passing. I 
state again that there are substantial 
theoretical points subject to controversy 
within this design. However, I do not wish 
at this time to discuss them. 

Dr. Clark explodes the theory that big 
city problems are due to uneducated, cul- 
turally deprived blacks migrating to the 
North: 

In fact, in recent years, the evidence sug- 
gests that there are now no differences in 
academic achievement between those chil- 
dren who have spent all thelr lives in North- 
ern urban schools and those in these schools 
who have migrated from the South. 


Dr. Clark appears to disagree with the 
conclusion of the Coleman report that 
economic and therefore racial integra- 
tion is essential to effective learning. I 
would suggest that the research in this 
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area is inadequate and that we must 
await the result of future studies before 
accepting or rejecting Coleman’s thesis. I 
would agree with Dr. Clark in rejecting 
the idea that our educational system 
must accept the Coleman report as the 
blueprint for all future educational de- 
sign. Hopefully future testimony before 
the Select Committee on Equal Educa- 
tional Opportunity will provide a more 
meaningful evaluation of the Coleman 
report. 

Dr, Clark reports that our teacher 
training is inadequate. That may or may 
be correct, but I have heard the state- 
ment so many times from such a variety 
of commentators that I am beginning to 
wonder if it does not have substance. 

The design would encourage competi- 
tion in the District of Columbia school 
system among both the pupils and 
the teachers. Competitiveness, whether 
we like it or not, is a primary 
element of human nature. To go 
against the grain of human nature 
and discourage competition is in my view 
to encourage a mediocre society and to 
produce a most ineffectual educational 
system. After leaving the school, as all 
of us are well aware, one will encounter 
aggressive, at times vicious, competition. 
Our educational system should prepare 
us for life in our society, not in Utopia. 

The design relies greatly upon stand- 
ardized tests. There is a great deal of 
nonsense current in educational circles 
suggesting that standardized tests are 
inappropriate for ghetto children. Mr. 
President, whether one likes it or not, we 
are a society in which ability is measured 
in largely standard terms, I agree with 
Dr. Clark’s conclusion that the products 
of our educational system must be able 
to compete in that society or their time 
has been wasted. The inevitable product 
of conducting classes in “the prevail- 
ing dialect or permitting mispronuncia- 
tions or grammatical license” is a 
person increasingly isolated from our 
society in terms of his ability to commu- 
nicate outside his particular localized 
group. 

Dr. Clark suggests that the classrooms 
should be heterogeneous in terms of 
background and ability levels of students. 
He apparently does not suggest that au- 
tomatic promotion of persons below 
grade level should occur. This seems to 
suggest a school system in which ability 
levels may be heterogeneous but achieve- 
ment levels are roughly homogeneous. 
If this is the case, then one would be 
acting on a modified “track” system 
wherein students are placed in grades or 
“tracks” according to achievement level. 
This would implement the theory that 
children learn best when grouped with 
other children at the same learning level. 

Dr. Clark makes the supposedly radical 
suggestion that teachers should be re- 
warded for proven ability and effort. He 
would measure ability and effort in 
teaching, as in other areas of our so- 
ciety, by their measurable output. Stand- 
ardized tests in terms of what chil- 
dren have learned from their teachers 
would provide a measurable work-output. 
I do not state that this method of imple- 
mentation is necessarily the only method 
of evaluation, nor does Dr. Clark. I have 
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always believed, however, that one should 
be rewarded according to one’s perform- 
ance, and I would certainly encourage 
District of Columbia efforts to move in 
that direction. This suggestion will no 
doubt meet opposition, alluded to in Mr. 
Fineberg’s article, from the teacher’s 
union—‘“who perceive quite correctly that 
any plan that provides extra pay to a suc- 
cessful few, offers less to the majority.” 
That, of course, is elemental, but I reiter- 
ate my belief that a device that rewards 
those who labor and are successful in 
their labors is preferable to one that re- 
wards equally the mediocre and indolent 
with the industrious and productive. Dr, 
Clark alludes to problems he foresees in 
dealing with education bureaucracies. To 
the degree these problems exist, I wish 
success to the District of Columbia School 
Board in combating them. 

In any event, the day of pouring bil- 
lions of Federal dollars into ill-conceived 
compensatory educational projects is 
hopefully at an end. Compensatory edu- 
cation has been attacked by persons of all 
ideological viewpoints. It largely has been 
rejected. 

Also in Mr, Fineberg’s article, Dr. 
Clark’s staff is reported to have stated 
how useless ideological labels have be- 
come in education. With this I concur. 
Our primary education problem in the 
United States is that our system pro- 
duces children who are seriously deficient 
in reading, communicating, and mathe- 
matics. One should not receive an ideo- 
logical label for advocating acquisition of 
these basic skills, and I, for one, am 
hopeful that the press will avoid placing 
the label “conservative” on one who em- 
phasizes reading. As I understand the 
meaning of that label I wear it proudly, 
but on others such as Dr. Clark, the label 
may not sit so well, nor would he be, I 
suspect, so happy to receive it. These 
labels are, in the field of education, and 
many other places, useless. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the two articles to 
which I have referred be placed in the 
Record at this point as a part of my 
remarks, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROMOTION RATE Up IN D.C. SCHOOLS WHILE 
READING ABILITY STILL DECLINES 
(By James P, Repass) 

Promotions from one grade to the next 
are becoming easier to obtain in the D.C. 
elementary schools, while test results show 
that reading ability—the main criterion for 
promotion—has been going down. 

The trend is most apparent at the sixth- 
grade level. Last year, according to a table 
prepared by the statistical office of the D.C. 
school system, fewer than one out of every 
100 sixth-graders failed to graduate to junior 
high. Six years ago, the number of reten- 
tions was eight times higher. 

Six years ago, Washington sixth-graders 
were reading at a median fifth-grade, 
seventh-month level. In 1969-70, the level 
had dropped to fourth grade, eighth month. 

For all elementary grades the percentage 
of students retained has dropped from 9.8 in 
1963-64 to 4.7 in 1968-69. 

“I can’t account for it,” states Dr, Dorothy 
Johnson, assistant superintendent of ele- 
mentary education. “There has been no 
change in promotional policy in the last 
three years, to my knowledge.” And promo- 
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tion policy before that, she states, was sub- 
stantially the same. 

Dr. Johnson said in an interview that she 
would appoint a committee to investigate 
immediately the cause of the low nonpro- 
motion rate. 

The table detailing nopromotions for each 
of the elementary grades was published in 
the appendix of a proposal for improving the 
D.C. school system prepared by Kenneth B. 
Clark and his associates at the Metropolitan 
Applied Research Center. 

Dr. Johnson had not seen a copy of the 
table until supplied one by The Washington 
Post. 

The Clark proposal, entitled “A Possible 
Reality,” calls in part for the setting of mini- 
mum achievement standards for students. 
Those not measuring up would be held back 
until they did. The proposal was adopted in 
its entirety by the school board Monday 
night. 

Current standards for promotion of sixth- 
graders to junior high are set out in a direc- 
tive issued by Dr. Johnson and three other 
administrators. For promotion, a sixth-grader 
must be able to read—as a minimum—at a 
fifth-grade level. To be promoted, those sixth- 
graders reading below that level must have 
spent at least one additional year in elemen- 
tary school and must read at fourth-grade 
level or better. 

Results of a test given last November show 
that 25 per cent of all Washington sixth 
graders were reading below fourth-grade 
level, Dr. Johnson says it is unlikely that 
those students would have been able to read 
at the required minimum fifth-grade level by 
June. 

Under school administration policy, teach- 
ers make the final decision on whether a stu- 
dent should be promoted, There is a wide- 
spread practice among teachers that once & 
child reaches 13.7 years of age, but is still in 
the sixth grade, he should be automatically 
promoted to junior high. 

“WOULDN’T HELP THEM” 


The automatic promotion practice—which 
Dr. Johnson says is not official administration 
policy—is one factor in the low nonpromo- 
tion rate. Teachers interviewed, all but one of 
whom refused to be quoted by name, believe 
the practice is a good one. 

“We don’t feel it’s wise to retain children 
past the sixth grade. It wouldn't help them,” 
one sixth-grade teacher explained. “What do 
you do with a child who’s 6 feet tall and 
weighs 200 pounds?” asks Conway Perkins, a 
fifth-grade teacher at Patterson Elementary 
School. 

Some teachers say they feel it is better to 
send a child along to junior high school, 
where he will be with children his own age, 
than to keep him in elementary school for 
another year. 

Overcrowded classrooms and disciplinary 
problems may also contribute to the promo- 
tion of underachievers, teachers indicated. 
If a child is promoted, he takes up space in 
somebody else's classroom the next year. And, 
if problem children are promoted, they be- 
come someone else’s problem. 


BLAMES TEACHERS 


A principal at one of Washington's ele- 
mentary schools, who also asked not to be 
named, blames the teachers: “They're teach- 
ing the text. They’re not teaching the read- 
ing.” 

The principal also says Judge J. Skelly 
Wright’s 1967 decision, which abolished the 
track system in D.C. schools, abets nonreten- 
tion. Because the decision did away with spe- 
cial education classes, she says slow learn- 
ers were put in the same class with average 
learners, where they could not do the work. 

As a consequence the child is retained once 
or more until he reaches the sixth grade, and 
then, when he reaches 13.7 years of age, he is 
promoted to junior high school, again re- 
gardless of achievement. 
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A report by Daniel U. Levine, associate 
director of the Center for the Study of Metro- 
politan Problems in Education, takes sharp 
issue with the practice of automatic promo- 
tion: “. .. it can be a useful device to avoid 
compounding the sense of failure of students 
who for one reason or another cannot live up 
to unrealistic expectations. Its effects are ex- 
tremely harmful, however, when it is applied 
to the economically but not educationally 
disadvantaged student.” 

A Chicago teacher, quoted in the Levine 
report, sums up the problem of the auto- 
matic promotion practice: 

“Many Chicago kids actually drop out when 
they are in second grade—just sit in the 
classes from then on, being pushed ahead 
each year. If such a child manages to stay 
in school long enough to graduate from high 
school, his diploma can’t be interpreted as 
much more than a certificate of attendance. 
It doesn’t mean he’s learned anything. We 
graduate people who are functional illiter- 
ates. They couldn’t mix up a bowl of Jello 
following the direction of the package." 


Crirics Dispute Two Basic TENETS OF CLARK 
PLAN ON READING 


(By Lawrence Feinberg) 


“The students in Washington are normal 
human beings,” psychologist Kenneth B. 
Clark has told the D.C. school board. “If 
they are taught efficiently, they will learn.” 

These two points—noncontroversial on 
their face—underlie Clark’s plan to upgrade 
achievement in the city’s elementary and 
Junior high schools. 

They are also at the heart of the contro- 
versy about the plan for a “reading mobiliza- 
tion year,” which was adopted by the board 
on Monday. 

Although they hesitate to say so outright, 
critics of the proposal, led by the Washing- 
ton Teachers Union, implicitly reject both of 
Clark’s points. They contend that Washing- 
ton’s school children—94 per cent of them 
Negro and many of them poor—are dif- 
ferent from the white middle-class young- 
sters whose achievements generally deter- 
mine the national norms. 

By ninth grade, according to tests given 
last November, Washington students aver- 
age 2.2 years below these norms in reading. 
To expect them to achieve at “grade level" 
by next June, as Clark promises, is a “cruel 
hoax,” teachers’ union president William 
Simons believes. 

With the problems the children bring into 
Washington’s classrooms, Simons adds it is 
unfair to hold teachers responsible for what 
they learn. Yet, placing responsibility on the 
teachers—and offering more pay to those 
whose students learn more—is one of the 
crucial elements of Clark’s plan. 

“What do you do about the teacher who 
happens to have a group of students who do 
not get proper food at home or come from 
an environment that is not conducive to 
learning?” Simons asks. “A teacher has to do 
whatever she can to overcome the problems 
they bring with them from home.” 

Some school officials argue privately that 
the union opposition to Clark’s plan stems 
basically from the nature of the union it- 
self and not from any intellectual doubts. 

As a democratic group, they argue, the un- 
ion reflects the interests of the majority of 
its members, who perceive quite correctly 
that any plan that provides extra pay to a 
successful few, offers less to the majority. 

But there is also a considerable amount of 
academic research to support Simons’ argu- 
ments. 

The most notable example probably is the 
massive survey of American schools con- 
ducted in 1966 for the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion by James Coleman, a sociologist at Johns 
Hopkins University. The Coleman report 
shows a close connection between family 
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background and educational achleyement, 
and relatively little connection between 
learning and the resources in the schools 
themselves. 

Clark, of course, does not dispute the 
reality or the painfulness of discrimination. 
He was raised in Harlem. His research on the 
damage done to Negro children by segregated 
education was cited by the Supreme Court 
in its 1954 desegregation decision. 

But he believes the main reason for educa- 
tional failure is bad education—poor teach- 
ing caused by low expectations of what chil- 
dren can learn and poor motivation for both 
teachers and students. 

In his report to the school board he care- 
fully discusses all the usual explanations of 
“why low-income and minority group chil- 
dren are not learning at national norms’— 
recent migrancy from the South, “cultural 
deprivation,” over-activity, “alleged biologi- 
cal-genetic inferiority." 

He concludes that “none of them is sus- 
tained by the evidence.” 

“Such excuses,” he adds, “serve as an 
evasion of responsibility by any school sys- 
tem that relies upon them. Children, regard- 
less of socio-economic class or race, can 
learn if they are effectively taught.” 

In some ways, Clark’s plan appeals strong- 
ly to conservatives. It emphasizes reading, 
which Clark, sounding much like former D.C. 
Superintendent Carl F. Hansen, says must 
be “the first priority” because “all future 
learning depends on it.” 

The plan also emphasizes setting stand- 
ards—“minimum systemwide floors on 
achievement” for each grade, and sticking to 
them instead of granting automatic “social 
promotions.” 

And it relies on tests—standardized nation- 
wide test—to measure achievement. 

But in the way it uses these tests, and 
much else, the plan is radical—a drastic 
change from the usual way of running a 
school system. And this, Clark’s staff insists, 
shows how useless ideological labels have be- 
come in education. 

Under the program, the tests will be given 
to all students three times a year, and their 
results will be made public—grade-by-grade, 
class-by-class, and school-by-school. They 
will be used as the primary means of evaluat- 
ing teachers and schools to make them 
“accountable” to their communities. 

However, the exact mechanics for evalu- 
ation—along with other details of the pro- 
gram—have not yet been worked out. 

Clark does not prescribe how reading 
should be taught. Instead, it is up to “read- 
ing mobilization teams,” comprised of teach- 
ers, reading specialists, and university con- 
sultants, to choose specific methods, and 
materials for each school—and to change 
them if they are not getting results. 

The emphasis almost entirely is on re- 
sults, which is where it was placed by former 
U.S. Education Commissioner James Allen 
when he proclaimed a national “right-to- 
read” campaign last year. 

Rewarding teachers by their “output’— 
the achievement gains made by their stu- 
dents—is quite different, Clark's staff says, 
from the traditional forms of “merit pay,” 
which tried to evaluate teacher competency. 

Each classroom, in Clark’s program, will 
be “heterogeneous,” containing a mix of stu- 
dents at different levels of achievement—the 
opposite of Hansen’s track system. 

There will be group competitions between 
whole classes and schools for honors and 
prestige. The models for this are found 
partly in sports teams and partly in Soviet 
Russia and Cuba, where teams of workers 
compete to meet production standards. 

Last Monday only one school board mem- 
ber, Charles Cassell, voted against Clark’s 
plan. Cassell denounced its emphasis on 
competitiveness and its commitment to 
teaching standard English to children who 
speak a ghetto dialect. 
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CAN’T BE FOOLED 

Clark replied, “Thei most insidious form 
of rejection of black youngsters is that based 
on.the assumption that they cannot learn 
what other human beings can learn. You 
can’t fool these youngsters no matter how 
you try to sugarcoatit... 

“We cannot prepare our youngsters for a 
constructive and competitive role in this 
society—particularly because it is a racist 
society—without giving them the tools for 
single-standard competition .. .” 

Many black teachers and administrators 
in the audience applauded loudly. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the amendment 
of the House to the text of the bill (S. 
2601) to reorganize the courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BIBLE: Mr. President, I support 
the conference report. I was a conferee 
on the bill. As Senators know, I am also 
a longtime member and past chairman 
of the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. I am well acquainted with—and 
deeply disturbed by—the crime and law- 
enforcement problems of our Nation’s 
Capital City. 

I daresay that during my long tenure 
on the District of Columbia Committee 
no single subject has occupied more 
time and energy than legislation to 
curb the crime rate and rid the streets 
of Washington of the hoodlums who prey 
on the law-abiding community. At inter- 
vals over the years, the District Commit- 
tee has recommended, the Congress has 
passed, and the President has approved 
numerous measures to increase the judge 
power of Washington’s juvenile and 
criminal courts, to strengthen the crim- 
inal laws, to stiffen the penalties im- 
posable on convicted felons, to put more 
policemen on the streets, and in general 
to provide the District’s law-enforce- 
ment authorities all of the tools needed 
to counter and quell the crime wave. 

But what does the record show? The 
criminal element still runs rampant 
through the streets of our National Cap- 
ital. Serious crimes in the District are 
increasing at the rate of 22 percent a 
year. The number of reported felonies 
has risen 122 percent over the past 5 
years. Felony convictions in the District 
of Columbia courts in 1969 represented 
only 2.5 percent of the 56,419 felonies 
reported that year. Washington is more 
than ever a city of fear—deserted after 
dark downtown. A terror for its citizens 
and the hundreds of thousands of people 
from across the Nation who want—and 
are entitled—to enjoy the beauties of 
this great Capital in safety. 

They cannot do so today. The situation 
is disgraceful. The mugger, the rapist, the 
armed robber, the hoodlum community 
in general are having a field day after 
dark, and they have got to be stopped. 

The bill now before the Senate is a very 
good bill. It gets to the root of some very 
critical aspects of Washington’s crime 
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problem, and will go far toward curbing 
the criminal] element. 

Before turning to the major provisions 
of the bill, I want to comment concern- 
ing the tremendous amount of effort that 
has gone into its development. In par- 
ticular, I want to commend our distin- 
guished and very able colleague, the 
senior Senator from Maryland, and 
chairman of the District Committee. I 
know of no one more stanchly dedicated 
to the cause of individual liberty and 
freedom under law than Senator 
Typincs. His leadership on this bill has 
been outstanding. I have been privileged 
to serve on many conferences involving 
District legislation, and I have never seen 
greater dedication than that displayed 
by the Senator from Maryland in con- 
nection with. this bill. There were some 
24 meetings of the conferees over a 3- 
month period: Senator Typrncs brought 
to his task all of his own considerable 
knowledge, plus some of the finest staff 
work I have ever seen. Needless to say, 
portions of this bill have generated a good 
deal of controversy and concern in the 
area of constitutional rights. JOE TYDINGS 
is an outstanding champion of those 
rights, and every portion of this legisla- 
tion was carefully examined to assure 
their protection. I think he has done a 
magnificent job for the Senate and the 
people of the National Capital area. He 
has hammered out a much-needed bill 
that will strike a strong and effective 
blow against crime, and one which is 
carefully structured so as not to impinge 
upon constitutional rights and individual 
freedoms. 

Turning to the bill itself, it is a massive 
piece of carefully drawn legislation. At 
its heart is a major overhaul of the court 
system of the District of Columbia. 

In recent years, it has become appar- 
ent that the court system in the District 
of Columbia has been increasingly unable 
to provide the swift administration of 
criminal justice this city needs to stem 
the crime wave. Nothing demonstrates 
this fact better than the incredible back- 
log that exists in felony prosecutions. De- 
spite the best efforts of the present 
court—including the use of a visiting 
judges program, the implementation of a 
more effective individual calendar sys- 
tem, and an unsurpassed number of days 
on the bench per judge—delays in felony 
trials now average from nine months to a 
year. The felony case backlog now stands 
at more than 1,600 cases. 

This is intolerable. It robs the Dis- 
trict’s criminal justice system of any 
deterrent effect. It creates undue pres- 
sures to bargain for pleas in order to 
reduce the case backlog. The pressures 
are such that it is little wonder that some 
dangerous defendants charged with sev- 
eral serious felonies have their slates 
wiped clean by confessing to but one 
crime and sometimes only to a lesser in- 
cluded offense carrying only misde- 
meanor penalties. 

As the court struggles with its back- 
log, too many dangerous defendants are 
free on the streets, either because they 
are on bail during months of trial delay 
or because they have been able to bar- 
gain and plead to lesser offenses and 
receive short prison sentences. 
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This bill will reform the District's 
present inadequate court system to speed 
up the processes of justice and: to elim- 
inate the evils of! delay and the added 
crime that results when justice is de- 
layed. 

Current practice in the District of 
Columbia requires Federal trial and ap- 
pellate judges to devote their time and 
effort to matters that are purely local 
and non-Federal in nature. The bill will 
permit the Federal judiciary to concen- 
trate their full attention on Federal 
matters. It will overcome the split per- 
sonality of the present system under 
which some cases must go to Federal 
court and some to the local courts. Un- 
der S. 2601, all District of Columbia of- 
fenses, felonies and: misdemeanors, will 
be tried in a new superior court of the 
District of Columbia. The bill gives the 
District a court system comparable to 
those of the States and other large 
municipalities. It will end the jurisdic- 
tional problems that too frequently mark 
the present working relationship be- 
tween the Federal and local courts. And 
it provides for a new emphasis on mod- 
ern management techniques that should 
improve the day-to-day operation of the 
new court. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
bill provides for a major increase in 
judge power. Under the conference 
agreement, there will be 17 new judge- 
ships created, 10 upon enactment and 
seven additional judges in 18 months. 

I have said over and over, and I repeat 
again, that the one surefire remedy to 
a rampant crime wave is swift and cer- 
tain justice. This new court system will 
have the necessary judges to man the 
bench and is a major step toward that 
type of justice. We have before us a 
court reorganization package structured 
to bring greater efficiency to the admin- 
istration of criminal justice. I am con- 
fident that in passing this bill we will 
have launched a major assault against 
the criminal element. 

The bill contains much more that is 
valuable and long overdue. As a part of 
the proposed court reorganization, Wash- 
ington’s hopelessly overloaded juvenile 
court system will be integrated into the 
superior court system. The present situ- 
ation is a disgrace. Three judges are 
struggling to handle a juvenile court 
backlog of over 6,000 cases with a quar- 
terly intake rate of over 2,000 new cases. 
By making the juvenile court a part of 
the family division of the new superior 
court, the bill will make it possible to 
direct more judge power and more re- 
sources to the juvenile crime problem. 
It provides a new up-to-date code of 
juvenile procedure incorporating new 
requirements imposed by recent court 
decisions. The new code will bring a 
vast improvement in the procedures for 
handling young offenders. 

The legislation also provides for a mod- 
ern and adequate public defender serv- 
ice—a major step forward to guarantee 
that every person charged with crime 
in the District will be fully and ably 
represented by experienced counsel. 

Mr. President; while the much-needed 
court reorganization is the cornerstone 
of this legislation, the bill also under- 
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takes to modify some of the more un- 
realistic provisions of the criminal law 
that have hampered law enforcement 
and undermined the administration of 
justice in the District. I refer, of course, 
to the so-called no-knock entry and the 
pretrial detention provisions of the bill. 

Because of the public controversy that 
has surrounded them—and especially 
because changes in the law in these two 
areas must be closely scrutinized to in- 
sure that there is no infringement of 
constitutional rights—I have examined 
both these features of the bill with 
special care. 

I find that the no-knock warrant pro- 
vision agreed to in conference meets the 
standards of the unanimously passed 
Senate bill. The conference bill simply 
conforms District of Columbia law with 
Supreme Court decisions on this subject. 
It merely states in clear statutory lan- 
guage the conditions the Court has al- 
ready held to permit an officer to dis- 
pense with the standard notice of his 
identity and purpose when he executes a 
search or arrest warrant. 

The bill in no way enlarges the author- 
ity of police officers to conduct a search 
without a warrant. It codifies the con- 
trolling Supreme Court decision in Ker 
against California which already speci- 
fies that an officer may enter without 
knocking when an announcement of his 
presence and purpose would endanger 
his life or result in the destruction of 
evidence for which the court has author- 
ized him to search. 

Indeed, the conference bill actually 
provides not less but more protection for 
the public by subjecting no-knock ac- 
tions by police officers to greater judicial 
scrutiny and supervision. The bill re- 
quires prior court approval of any entry 
without notice when the circumstances 
which would justify such an entry are 
known by the officer at the time he ap- 
plies for a warrant. 

A further point to remember in this 
debate is the need for no-knock author- 
ity. All too often the necessary evidence 
in a narcotics raid or a gambling raid is 
destroyed during the time the officer 
spends announcing his presence and au- 
thority, and more than one police officer 
has met his death at the hands of a dan- 
gerous felon because he announced him- 
self. Commonsense tells us that there are 
situations where no-knock authority is 
essential. The conference bill sets out 
those situations with precision and in 
detail. 

The pretrial detention provision of the 
conference bill has also generated a great 
deal of concern. I think, however, that 
too little is understood or appreciated of 
the aims and purposes of this provision. 
The provision is not aimed at locking up 
droves. of people as has been charged. 
It is not an affront to the Constitution, 
and it is not an effort to punish defend- 
ants in advance for crimes that they 
have not committed. 

It is none of those things. It is, instead, 
a carefully drafted proposal that seeks 
to identify and hold for a limited time 
prior to trial the truly dangerous defend- 
ant; the one whose record demon- 
strates a past pattern of dangerous crim- 
inal conduct; the one where the case 
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being pressed by the Government is 
strong and indicates a high probability 
of guilt; the one, for example, who was 
caught in the act of an armed holdup or 
serious mugging, and who by the dictates 
of commonsense ought to be brought to 
trial promptly and not released to prey 
again on the community. This provision 
is aimed only at those defendants who 
cannot be released on any condition or 
combination of conditions that will as- 
sure the safety of another person or the 
community. 

There is nothing unique or original 
about the present proposal. It was recom- 
mended by a majority of the President’s 
District of Columbia Crime Commission 
in 1965. It has been endorsed by the Judi- 
cial Council Committee of the District of 
Columbia. Our law has its roots in Eng- 
land, and pretrial detention has been a 
part of the British system of justice for 
hundreds of years. 

Further, I am convinced that Congress 
must face the ugly fact that entirely too 
much serious crime is being committed 
by defendants released on bail in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. One study by the 
Metropolitan Police Department shows 
that of 130 persons indicted for armed 
robbery and given pretrial release 34.6 
percent were indicted for at least one 
felony while on bail. Data developed by 
the U.S. attorney’s office show that 70 
percent of 345 defendants released be- 
fore trial in 1968 were reportedly arrested 
for a new crime. The Judicial Council 
Committee reviewed the U.S. attorney’s 
survey. They took a sample of robbery 
defendants and found that almost 64 per- 
cent of 106 defendants on pretrial re- 
lease were rearrested while on bail. The 
report of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards released earlier this year showed 
that of the sample covered by that study 
17 percent of 147 felony defendants were 
rearrested during pretrial. Twenty-five 
percent of the defendants charged with 
“dangerous crimes”—as defined in this 
bill—were rearrested while on bail. 

I realize that some controversy sur- 
rounds the sampling techniques, statis- 
tical methodology, and conclusions 
reached in these studies. However, add 
to this individual cases too frequently 
reported in the press concerning the 
murdered storekeeper, the injured bus- 
driver or policeman, the threatened bank 
teller, the rape victim—who have fallen 
prey to hardened criminals who have 
been on pretrial release. 

I submit that the case for the limited— 
carefully circumscribed—preventive de- 
tention provision contained in this bill 
has been well-made. 

As has been pointed out earlier in the 
debate, the Senate conferees were highly 
alert to the constitutional questions 
raised against this part of the conference 
bill. I have examined this issue with 
some care. I recognize that there are con- 
stitutional arguments on both sides of the 
question—as is so often the case with 
legislation dealing with the criminal law. 
The issue will ultimately be taken to and 
decided by the courts. However, I am 
satisfied that under existing authorities 
this narrowly limited and fully protected 
oe provision is fully constitu- 
tional. 
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I think the ultimate test of constitu- 
tionality is due process of law. The de- 
tention authority confided to the courts 
by this bill is surrounded by due process 
protections. It is a measured and reason- 
able legislative response. 

Mr. President, the need for effective 
action against the criminal element in 
the Nation’s Capital has never been so 
urgent, and the time for action is now. 
The bill is well designed to bring to this 
crime-ridden city a rebirth of swift, fairly 
administered criminal justice. It will help 
to curb the present lawlessness. The 
specter of certain justice will, I think, 
have a strong deterrent effect on would- 
be criminals. 

In sum, I think we have before us one 
of the most carefully constructed, com- 
prehensive and effective legislative at- 
tacks on crime in the Nation’s Capital 
ever presented to the Senate. 

I urge that the conference report be 
agreed to. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 222—A 
BILL TO AMEND THE WATER- 
FRONT COMMISSION COMPACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, at the desk 
is Senate Joint Resolution 222, to amend 
the Waterfront Commission compact 
and to consent to an Airport Commission 
compact between New York and New 
Jersey, which was introduced last Thurs- 
day but has not yet been referred. 

After conferring with the chairman of 
the Committee on Commerce, the Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
and the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska), the ranking minority member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, who 
has cleared the matter for me through 
the Judiciary Committee in the absence 
of its chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill may be referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, that the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary be requested to 
refer the bill in turn to the Committee 
on Commerce, which will have its refer- 
ence limited to 30 days, and then to 
return the bill, with its recommenda- 
tions, to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—I think this is a good solu- 
tion with respect to a bill that happens 
to involve the jurisdiction of two com- 
mittees. We handle air cargo and all 
transportation, but the bill also involves 
some judicial matters. 

Mr. JAVITS. The compact. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. It involves the juris- 
diction of States. I think this is a good 
solution, and I shall not object. I appre- 
ciate the courtesy of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. I greatly appreciate the 
cooperation of Senator MAGNUSON and 
Senator Hruska, without which this 
could not have been done. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
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nominations were communicated to the 
Senate, by Mr. Geisler, one of his secre- 
taries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the presiding 
Officer (Mr. FANNIN) laid before the 
Senate messages from the President of 
the United States submitting sundry 
nominations, which were referred to the 
appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
passed the following bills of the Senate, 
each with amendments, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 

5.3102. An act to amend section 4 of the 
Fish and Wildlife Act of 1956, as amended, 
to extend the term during which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior can make fisheries loans 
under the act; and 

S.3889. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for 2 years the authority of Federal Re- 
serve banks to purchase U.S. obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3279) to 
extend the boundaries of the Toiyabe Na- 
tional Forest in Nevada, and for other 
purposes, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 


the Senate: 

H.R. 9164. An act to permit the use for any 
public purpose of certain real property in the 
State of Georgia; 

H.R. 10837, An act to provide for the con- 
veyance to Pima and Maricopa Counties, 
Ariz., and to the city of Albuquerque, N. 
Mex., of certain lands for recreational pur- 
poses under the provisions of the Recreation 
and Public Purposes Act of 1926; 

H.R. 11953. An act to amend section 205 of 
the Act of September 21, 1944 (58 Stat. 736), 
as amended; 

H.R. 12475, An act to revise and clarify the 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act and 
the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act, and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 14114. An act to improve the adminis- 
tration of the national park system by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to clarify the 
authorities applicable to the system, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 15351. An act to authorize additional 
funds for the operation of the Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt Memorial Commission; 

H.R. 16539. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to provide 
that the Secretary of Transportation shall 
be a member of the National Aeronautics 
and Space Council; and 

H.R. 18253. An act to increase the availabil- 
ity of guaranteed home loan financing for 
veterans and to increase the income of the 
national service life insurance fund. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to a concurrent reso- 
lution (H. Con. Res. 689) providing for 
an adjournment of the House from Au- 
gust 14, 1970, until September 9, 1970, 
or sooner if reassembled by the Speaker, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate. 
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HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON THE CALENDAR 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred, or 
Placed on the calendar, as indicated: 

H.R. 9164. An act to permit the use for 
any public purpose of certain real property 
in the State of Georgia; and H.R. 10837. An 
act to provide for the conveyance to Pima 
and Maricopa Counties, Ariz., and to the city 
of Albuquerque, N. Mex., of certain lands for 
recreational purposes under the provisions of 
the Recreation and Public Purposes Act of 
1926; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

H.R. 11953. An act to amend section 205 
of the act of September 21, 1944 (58 Stat. 
736), aS amended; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

H.R. 12475. An act to revise and clarify 
the Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act 
and the Federal Aid in Fish Restoration Act, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

H.R. 14114. An act to improve the admin- 
istration of the national park system by the 
Secretary of the Interior, and to clarify the 
authorities applicable to the system, and for 
other purposes; placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 15351. An act to authorize additional 
funds for the operation of the Franklin De- 
lano Roosevelt Memorial Commission; to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

H.R. 16539. An act to amend the National 
Aeronautics and Space Act of 1958 to pro- 
vide that the Secretary of Transportation 
shall be a member of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Council; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 

H.R. 18253. An act to increase the avail- 
ability of guaranteed home loan financing 
for veterans and to increase the income of 
the national service life insurance fund; to 
the Committee on Finance. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the text of the bill (S. 2601) to 
reorganize the courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I op- 
pose adoption of the conference report 
on S. 2601, the District of Columbia 
omnibus anticrime bill. I join nearly two 
dozen other Senators in sponsoring an 
alternative District of Columbia crime 
package. The first part of the package 
retains the provisions of the conference 
bill on court reorganization, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency, and adop- 
tion of the Interstate Compact on Juve- 
niles by the District. This substitute in- 
cludes all the noncontroversial parts of 
the conference measure. The second part 
of the package deals with criminal and 
juvenile law and procedure. It eliminates 
the conference provisions on preventive 
detention, no-knock searches, wiretap- 
ping, and mandatory minimum sen- 
tences. 

I join other Senators in retaining pro- 
visions for crime control which crimi- 
nologists, judges, prosecutors, and the bar 
have long recommended. The proposals 
we would eliminate are those which are 
the unique creation of the administration. 

The crime problem is so serious, that 
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we must all be inclined, as I know we are, 
to give any proposal for better crime 
control the most sympathetic considera- 
tion. But the evidence and argument that 
has been amassed leads simply and 
surely to the conclusion that what the 

on would have us write into 
law will do much to curb freedom in 
America, and may heighten the crisis of 
crime and violence now ravaging the 
Nation. 

The proposal for preventive detention 
is perhaps the most compelling demon- 
stration of this. When preventive deten- 
tion is proposed, it is always coupled with 
the recitation of horrible crimes commit- 
ted by defendants while on bail release 
and statements, such as that of the At- 
torney General who said in proposing 
preventive detention: 

I believe that the pretrial release of poten- 
tially dangerous defendants constitutes one 
of the most serious factors in the present 
crime rate. 


Well, the facts are now in and they 
make dramatically clear that the Attor- 
ney General’s belief is unfounded. Dur- 
ing the initial hearings on the District of 
Columbia, bill, all sorts of pretrial recid- 
ivist rates from 6 to 45 percent were 
suggested, but there was no consensus 
on reliable data. Only after the serious 
questions were raised by the opponents 
of preventive detention, did the Justice 
Department decide to find out what 
really are the facts about pretrial crime. 
It was a curious procedure of first pro- 
posing policy, and only afterward, look- 
ing at the facts upon which the policy 
decision must be based. Anyway, the Jus- 
tice Department, through the National 
Bureau of Standards, had a report pre- 
pared on pretrial crime in the District 
of Columbia. There was unexplained de- 
lay in its release. Commentators began to 
suspect that the Justice Department was. 
surprised by the results. When the report. 
finally was released, its remarkable con- 
clusion was that the percentage of per- 
sons in the District of Columbia arrested 
for violent crimes and then released who 
are later rearrested for serious crimes 
while on bail is only 5 percent. As Senator 
Ervin has pointed out, this 5-percent 
figure is an inescapable conclusion of the 
Justice Department’s own report. And 
this figure refers to the entire 10-to-12 
month period it presently takes to reach 
trial in the District of Columbia. The 
proposal for preventive detention pro= 
vides for a 2-month detention period. So 
actually, even assuming that judges could 
determine which defendants are fit sub- 
jects for preventive detention, roughly 
one-fifth of the minimal pretrial crime is 
the maximum that could be prevented. 

However, the other key fact about pre- 
ventive detention, the fact which the 
Justice Department report and the com- 
mentators verify, is that there is no way 
that judges can come even reasonably 
close to selecting out of all the criminal 
repeaters, the ones who will actually 
commit pretrial crime. Thus, for every 
100 criminal defendants, about 99 will be 
subjected to the jeopardy of imprison- 
ment without bail to stop the one. That 
is 99 out of every 100 who could lose their- 
rights as American citizens for crime- 
they would never commit. That is 99 in- 
nocent people out of every 100, who may- 
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be subject to the loss of their jobs, the 
dissolution of their families, and all the 
other usual results of incarceration 
which flow from the physical and psy- 
chological degradation of jail life. 

There may be further arguments 
about the exact figures, but this much is 
clear. Preventive detention means put- 
ting some people in jail for crimes they 
would never commit. And for all the im- 
provements, the District of Columbia 
jails, like most jails in the United States, 
are places where crime is taught among 
the inmates. By keeping innocent people 
in these crime factories, preventive de- 
tention, an alleged solution to the crime 
problem, will serve to encourage even 
more crime. 

The real solutions to pretrial crime 
are less flamboyant but more just: for 
instance, conditional release whereby re- 
lease on bail could be revoked if certain 
conditions are violated, such as regular 
employment and reporting to supervi- 
sory personnel. Another partial solution 
would be the deterrent effect of special 
additional penalties for crime commit- 
ted while on bail. Most important of all 
would be speedier trials. The witnesses 
on the bill have agreed that trials within 
60 days could virtually eliminate pre- 
trial crime, and would of course ensure 
better justice. The tragic irony of the 
proposal for preventive detention is that 
it means a horrendous additional burden 
for the already clogged court system and 
the crowded jails. By further slowing 
the time to trial and degrading the ad- 
ministration of justice, preventive de- 
tention will only increase the opportu- 
nity for pretrial crime. 

In sum, the facts, as established by 
the Justice Department’s own Report, 
and simplest logic, end the debate even 
before we can reach all the constitution- 
al reasons for rejecting preventive deten- 
tion. It is clear that preventive deten- 
tion, even in the terms of its sponsors, 
just will not do the job promised. The 
Justice Department and news reports 
may continue to find and display the out- 
rageous crime committed by a defendant 
while on bail; but the hard fact is there 
is no way to identify that person without 
endangering the well-being of a large 
part of the very community most op- 
pressed by street crime. My colleague, 
Senator Typrncs, has remarked: 

To those who say this bill is antiblack, I 
say crime in this 70 percent black city is 
antiblack. 


But that is no answer for the innocent 
man who sits in jail tormented with won- 
dering whether his children will eat or be 
clothed without his support. 

It is a key principle of our constitu- 
tional heritage that whenever constitu- 
tional rights are involved in the provi- 
sion for crime control, legislators and 
judges must look not only to how a par- 
ticular measure may work out in the 
ideal, but also to the potential for abuse. 
I repeat that on the basis of the former 


alone, there is conclusive reason to re- 
ject preventive detention. But consider 
also how preventive detention can ac- 
tually be used with respect to the black 
community. Judges will tend to find the 
“dangerousness” that legitimizes deten- 
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tion most easily where an individual’s 
background refiects the worst social con- 
ditions. 

I call’ to your attention a very reveal- 
ing item that passed unnoticed in the 
Senate committee hearings on preven- 
tive detention. District of Columbia Po- 
lice Chief Wilson had just testified, as- 
serting the fairness of the proposal. He 
then submitted, as examples for the 
record, a dozen or so case histories se- 
lected to show appropriate individual 
subjects for preventive detention. Each 
case history begins, ‘‘Neero, male.” I do 
not doubt for a moment that preventive 
detention, with all the injustice that it 
means, will impinge primarily on the 
black ghetto. My colleague, the Senator 
from Maryland (Mr, Typrncs), has 
voiced the hope and expectation that 
present apprehension in the black com- 
munity is ill founded and will be dis- 
pelled when there is better education as 
to the operation of preventive detention. 
I say the ghetto understands very well 
what preventive detention means— 
much better than most of us. Living in 
the ghetto is the best possible instruc- 
tion as to the impact of extreme and ir- 
rational response to the crime problem. 

That preventive detention would deny 
justice should not really come as a sur- 
prise. For in theory alone the proposal 
never made much sense. If the public 
safety justifies detention to prevent fu- 
ture crime, it is just as reasonable to ex- 
tend jail terms. No doubt if we never 
let any offender out of jail, the crime 
rate would be significantly reduced. This 
is, of course, the absurd logic of pre- 
ventive detention. It would seem to have 
no place in a society where laws are 
supposed to represent the rational side 
of man. But, of course, the administra- 
tion’s crime proposals are supposed to 
represent a change in philosophy. 

The change in philosophy is perhaps 
nowhere more evident than in the pro- 
posals for dealing with juvenile offend- 
ers. From the very beginnings of crim- 
inology, indeed, since the earliest stud- 
ies of social development, it has always 
been recognized that rehabilitative ef- 
forts are most hopeful and successful 
where the youthful offender is concerned. 
Yet, under the conference measure, as it 
grew out of the administration proposals, 
the term “child” is to be defined so that 
persons 16 years old charged with cer- 
tain crimes must be excluded from the 
jurisdiction of Family Court. They must 
be tried by an adult court and will be 
subject to imprisonment in an adult jail. 
The conference measure also makes it 
possible to transfer any 15-year-old to 
adult court for the commission of any 
felony. This provision was opposed by 
all the hearing witnesses except the De- 
partment of Justice. Opposing witnesses 
included the people in the District most 
intimately acquainted with the juvenile 
treatment process and the District’s 
juveniles, such as the District of Colum- 
bia Department of Public Welfare and 
the District of Columbia Bar Associa- 
tion’s Juvenile Court Committee. Alto- 
gether, the direction of the juvenile of- 
fender provisions is to make permanent 
social evil of youthful tendency that 
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could be reversed by more rational treat- 
ment. The long-range dividend is abso- 
lutely negative. 

What will be accomplished in the short 
run? The testimony also established that 
judges and prosecutors are not generally 
willing to send young offenders to adult 
jails. Judges and prosecutors are under- 
standably reluctant to send a young of- 
fender to erime school. They are reluc- 
tant to destroy his life, They are reluc- 
tant to give society a permanent enemy, 
Thus, instead of more protection for the 
community, these proposals will severely 
increase the immediate danger. The 
charges against the young criminal will 
be more often dropped. Society and the 
offender will lose the benefit of the su- 
pervision and correctional controls of 
the juvenile authorities. 

By myopic rejection of rehabilitation 
for repression, the administration thus 
promises order and gives us social dis- 
aster. They forget Justice Burger’s wise 
admonition— 

We must proceed, even in the face of bitter 
contrary experience, in the belief that every 
human being has a spark somewhere hidden 
in him that will make it possible for redemp- 
tion and rehabilitation. If we accept the idea 
that each human being, however “bad,” is a 
child of God, we must look for that spark. 


If the juvenile offender provisions and 
other provisions such as mandatory min- 
imum sentences are enacted, we lose not 
only this spiritual commitment, but also 
the real possibility for a better society 
through rehabilitation. 

The District of Columbia crime bill as 
proposed is probably most disturbing in 
the range and degree of its attack on 
civil liberties. This seemingly is the 
aspect of the bill that is most disturbing 
to the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin). The Senator from North Caro- 
lina has been caused to remark: 

This bill might be better entitled “A bill to 
repeal the fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
amendments to the Constitution.” 


For instance, the administration in- 
tends to bring better crime control by 
extending the use of the wiretap to 
the widest range of street crime. While 
the wiretap sometimes yields results in 
the surveillance and investigation of 
narcotics distribution and organized 
crime, police experience as well as com- 
monsense both indicate that the wire- 
tap has almost no utility with respect 
to the ordinary street crime which leads 
to cries for law and order. The adminis- 
tration’s proposals are aimed at blank- 
et authority to use the wiretap. The prac- 
tical result would be to make the wiretap 
a ubiquitous presence and conventional 
assumption in this society. 

The extended wiretap is the proposal 
of politicians who decried “big Govern- 
ment” on their way to the White House. 
Big Government? This bill has the mak- 
ings of the “big brother” of 1984. 

The effect of the no-knock proposal 
is to give the police the authority to break 
into your home, any time, day or night. 
Oh, yes. There is provision for a warrant. 
But besides the fact that a police officer 
will be generally allowed to break in 
without a warrant, the warrant provided 
for is a-giant step into 1984. It is a new 
kind of warrant. Instead of requiring a 
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sworn statement as to present fact, it 
requires only a declaration of prophecy 
that if the police officer knocks and in- 
forms the occupants of a house of his 
presence, a life will be threatened or 
evidence will be destroyed. As Senator 
Ervin has pointed out, this is pure proph- 
€cy by an officer miles away from the 
point of entry. It requires him to swear 
to what he cannot possibly know. 

Most important, once this warrant is 
issued, no-knock procedures is legiti- 
mized no matter what the actual facts 
when the officer is later present at the 
point of entry. Under the present com- 
mon law rule, there can be post facto re- 
view by a court, review at which the 
actual circumstances of the entry can be 
presented and judged. The risk of this 
review serves as a deterrent to unjustifi- 
able no-knock entry. But under the no- 
knock proposal in this bill, once the or- 
acle has spoken and the policeman is 
armed with this unique warrant, or mod- 
ern version of the Sibylline leaves, noth- 
ing will be disallowed. 

The no-knock proposal is couched in 
terms of prevention of violence. But think 
for a moment what will occur when po- 
licemen charge into citizens’ homes, any 
time, day or night. Consider the deadly 
weapons and attack trained dogs avail- 
able to many District of Columbia resi- 
dents, and the likely response of an 
average citizen when someone, he prob- 
ably would not know who, breaks into his 
home in the middle of the night. No- 
knock means extreme physical danger to 
all of us, including the police. It is in- 
credible that this is the proposal of an 
administration publicly dedicated to law 
and order. 

We have before us what Senator Ervin 
rightly entitled on its initial presentation, 
“a garbage pail of some of the most re- 
pressive, nearsighted, intolerant, unfair, 
and vindictive legislation that the Senate 
has ever been presented.” 

What is particularly remarkable is that 
the administration’s bill, as originally 
presented, contained proposals which 
were in blatant violation of well estab- 
lished constitutional law. The bill, as it 
appeared in the House, permitted appeals 
by the Government to resolve substantial 
questions, even after a defendant is ac- 
quitted. Any first-year law student knows 
that the quality of our legal process de- 
pends on adversary presentation of the 
issues, that the Constitution requires an 
“actual case or controversy,” and that 
American courts do not sit to render ad- 
visory opinions. It is beyond belief that 
trained lawyers in the Justice Depart- 
ment could have sincerely expected this 
proposal to stand as law in this country. 
That this proposal could withstand a line 
of precedent stretching at least as far as 
Marbury against Madison in 1803 is sur- 
passed in absurdity only by the provision 
added in the House, and later modified, 
which stated that in any civil action for 
unlawful arrest against a police officer, 
the plaintiff is required to pay the attor- 
ney’s fees of the defendant officer, even 
if the plaintiff wins the case. 

This is some war on crime. In truth, it 
is only a war dance; with all the pound- 
ing and the shouting, but no real com- 
mitment to battle. 
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The reason is not a lack of toughness. 
The administration is getting tougher, 
but for a different war—a political war. 
All these apparently hard-nosed pro- 
posals, which would actually result in 
making reduction of crime harder to ac- 
complish, are part of a great illusion 
that has been fostered ever since Rich- 
ard Nixon began to campaign for the 
Presidency in 1968. It is the illusion that 
crime is ravaging the Nation because the 
police, the prosecutors and the judges 
are too soft on the criminals. The rea- 
soning of the administration was never 
more clear than when a few weeks ago, 
the President threatened the Congress 
that if we did not pass his crime legisla- 
tion, the people would hold those reject- 
ing his proposals responsible for the con- 
tinuing crime crisis. He thereby laid the 
groundwork for reaping the political 
benefit of his crime program. 

Why, then, were some proposals made 
which were so obviously doomed to fail- 
ure? The only reason that appears is 
reflected in President Nixon's threat. The 
administration hopes to blame Congress 
and the courts for striking down an al- 
leged attempt to stop crime. This will be 
the administration’s response to the in- 
evitable demonstration that the Nixon 
promise to end the crime crisis is to be 
unfulfilled. 

The promise will be unfulfilled because 
the harder constructive task has been 
largely avoided. There has been no major 
effort to make the basic change and im- 
provement in correctional facilities that 
is the precondition for eliminating the 
high proportion of repeater crime. There 
is no major new effort on the part of the 
administration to secure better gun con- 
trol, to develop police community rela- 
tions programs, to professionalize and 
educate police. But we have seen a slow- 
down in the effort to eradicate a major 
source of the crime problem, the decay- 
ing urban environment that deprives 
and demoralizes the individual. 

The plan in the District of Columbia 
crime bill for an improved court system 
represents a long requested positive ef- 
fort. But even here the conference bill 
provides about one-tenth the funds that 
Senator Ervin and others who have 
studied the problem in depth regard as 
critically necessary. The court reorgani- 
zation proposals should be saved and 
improved, and the garbage must be 
dumped. This is what the substitute 
measure which I have cosponsored will 
accomplish. 

It is our duty to dispel the Nixon my- 
thology which substitutes political ex- 
pediency for any real attack on crime. 
For the bill before us shows that indulg- 
ing in illusions means failure in fighting 
crime and the loss of precious freedom. 

We must face up to the challenge of 
crime by providing the thoughtful con- 
structive solutions and the necessary re- 
sources. We must not cower before the 
political threat. We cannot build wise 
policy on fear. I for one believe in the 
good sense of the American people. Those 
who sow deception and fear will not 
profit. “For they have sown the wind, 
and they shall reap the whirlwind.” Mr. 
President, I shall vote against the con- 
ference report. 
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EXTENSION OF BOUNDARIES OF 
THE TOIYABE NATIONAL FOREST 
IN NEVADA 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair to lay before the Senate a message 
from the House of Representatives on S. 
3279. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxe) laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 3279) to extend the bounda- 
ries of the Toiyabe National Forest in 
Nevada, and for other purposes which 
was on page 3, line 14, strike out “Funds” 
and insert “Not to exceed $12,500,000 of 
the funds”. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT RE- 
FORM AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
ACT OF 1970 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the Senate 
to amendment of the House to the text 
of the bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Saxse). The Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I rise 
once more in support of the report of 
the conference on S. 2601, the District 
of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal] 
Procedure Act of 1970. 

It might be expected that any de- 
fense of this strong anticrime measure 
would be prefaced by an extended dis- 
cussion of the problem the report 
is designed to meet. I will refrain 
from repeating the appalling statistics 
relating to crime in the National Capi- 
tal, however, for several important rea- 
sons: 

First, too much rhetoric, too much 
emotionalism has already beclouded the 
debate on the conference report on S. 
2601. 

Second, I do not choose to waste 
words when I know that every Sen- 
ator knows the impact of crime on the 
citizens of this city. In fact, hardly an 
office in the entire U.S. Senate has not 
actually felt the impact of the crime 
crisis of this city. 

This bill is the keystone of President 
Nixon’s program against crime in the 
Nation Capital. The court reorganization 
it provides is indispensable to any per- 
manent reduction in the criminal case 
backlog in the Capital. Its codification 
of portions of criminal law in the city 
is the first in half a century. Its expan- 
sion of the Public Defender Service and 
the Bail Agency are long overdue steps 
to provide an adequate representation 
and supervision of criminal defendants. 
The pretrial detention provisions are 
essential to protect law-abiding citi- 
zens from dangerous criminal defend- 
ants. The second offense minimum man- 
datory and “wiretap” provisions simply 
make applicable to local crimes in the 
District of Columbia the same penalties 
and procedures prescribed by Congress 
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for the Nation in the omnibus crime bill 
and the Gun Crime Control Act of 1968. 

This bill should be enacted because 
it is a good bill; because it is an essen- 
tial tool for law enforcement; and be- 
cause the alternative suggested by the 
bill’s critics are illusions which promise 
only continued delay and inaction on 
the District of Columbia crime crisis. 

Now, Mr. President, turning to the 
substance of the bill, most of the debate 
on this legislation has centered on the 
issues of so-called no-knock warrants 
and pretrial detention. I wish to remind 
the Senate, however, that all of the con- 
troversial features in the conference re- 
port on S. 2601 in the aggregate do not 
amount to so much as 10 percent of the 
substance or bulk of the bill. I vigorously 
urge the Senate not to lose sight of the 
fact that the conference version of S. 
2601 is 100 percent a monumental com- 
pendium of important and much-needed 
reforms. Moreover, 90 percent of the bill 
is wholly noncontroversial. 

Among other reforms, the conference 
report provides— 

An efficient, merged local court system 
with divisions of flexible size capable of 
adjusting to exact court needs. 

A nearly two-thirds increase in the 
number of local trial judges, along with 
numerous other means for expanding 
the city’s judicial resources. 

Increased tenure, salaries, retirement 
benefits, and the like, to attract high 
quality personnel to the local bench. 

A refined mechanism for ridding the 
bench of unfit judges. 

Modern court management, with cen- 
tralization of non-judicial, administra- 
tive duties in a top-level court executive. 

A modern juvenile code codifying re- 
cent developments in the law of juvenile 
court proceedings. 

A telescoping of numerous juvenile 
proceedings, and other means for assur- 
ing juvenile court expedition. 

Three distinct modes of adjudication 
and treatment for three distinct cate- 
gories of juveniles. 

A full-fledged Public Defender Service 
for the District of Columbia, greatly ex- 
panded beyond the size and scope of the 
operation of the existing Legal Aid 
Agency. 

An expanded bail agency, with new 
supervisory capacity and functions re- 
garding persons released prior to trial. 

Authorization for increased police mu- 
tual assistance between the District and 
the suburbs. 

A Federal payment of $5,000,000 to 
assist the District of Columbia govern- 
ment in meeting the costs of S. 2601 and 
certain other crime-related programs, 
notably the city’s Narcotics Treatment 
Agency. 

Among the many other reforms less 
frequently mentioned, the conference re- 
port also provides— 

A percentage method for computing 
local judges’ salaries, with such salaries 
to be fixed at 90 percent of Federal 
judges’ salaries—thereby extending to 
District of Columbia judges the benefit of 
quadrennial review by the Kappell Com- 
mission. 

Individual law clerks for all local 
judges, as well as a pool of three addi- 
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tional law clerks to serve the local court 
of appeals. 

Authorization for the assignment of 
Federal district judges to serve tempo- 
rarily, as the need arises, on the local 
trial bench. 

A corps of active “senior” judges, by 
establishing a mandatory retirement 
age of 70 and repealing the 60-day limit 
on the fully compensated annual active 
service of retired local judges. 

A requirement that all judges file an- 
nually with the removal commission a 
detailed financial statement much like 
the confidential report required in the 
US. Senate. 

Authorization for the Public Defender 
Service to accept public grants and pri- 
vate contributions to facilitate research 
and continuing educational assistance 
on the part of the Service for members 
of the private bar inexperienced in crimi- 
nal defense work and the like. 

Elimination of the requirement that 
an indigent plaintiff in an uncontested 
divorce proceeding pay the attorney’s 
fees of the defendant. 

In the place of the ancient coroner sys- 
tem, a modern office of medical examiner 
with purely scientific, and no longer 
quasi-judicial, functions. 

Elimination of the criminal and quasi- 
criminal incidents of paternal and non- 
support proceedings. 

In cases involving offenses among 
members of the same family, special pro- 
ceedings for a civil protection order as 
a preferred alternative to criminal 
process. 

Procedure for sealing—expunging— 
juvenile records, in appropriate cases, 
apart from the familiar rules of 
codification. 

Right of juvenile to appeal directly, 
and on an expedited basis, from the en- 
tering of a detention or shelter care or 
transfer order. 

The “beyond a reasonable doubt” 
standard for factfinding in delinquency 
cases. 

Precise statutory criteria to be applied 
in juvenile transfer proceedings. 

Authorization for disclosure of the pre- 
sentencing report in criminal proceed- 
ings. 

Right of a defendant in a criminal 
proceeding to address the court and ad- 
duce information in mitigation of his 
sentence. 

Right of discovery for a defendant in 
a criminal proceeding, as to information 
to be adduced by the prosecution in con- 
nection with sentencing. 

Codification of the case law require- 
ment of pretrial notice of the prosecu- 
tion’s intent to rely on any repeated of- 
fender statute. 

Mr. President, each of the items in 
this summary list of reforms constitutes 
an historic development, promising great 
and important benefit for the adminis- 
tration of justice in the National Capital. 

I hope that my fellow Senators by now 
have studied the conference report on 
S. 2601 and the Senate statement of 
managers; I hope that they appreciate 
fully the extraordinary breadth and 
depth of the reforms incorporated in the 
pending report. 
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In the course of this debate it has been 
asserted that the Senate went down in 
defeat on most of the major issues before 
the conference on S. 2601. That asser- 
tion, Mr. President, is both untrue and 
unfair. It reflects a lack of familiarity, 
a lack of a grasp of the facts, with the 
scores of important issues before the 
conference—that same lack of familiar- 
ity, in fact, that has led the opponents 
of this report into exaggerations and 
misstatements both of the facts and of 
the law. 

Some critics have alluded to the House 
debate on the pending conference report, 
during which one of the House conferees 
claimed that the conference report was 
very much akin to the House-passed ver- 
sion of the District of Columbia crime 
bill. I ask my distinguished colleagues to 
look at the real motivation behind that 
claim: the House conferees were quite 
obviously wary of their own House state- 
ment of managers—of its potential for 
embarrassment, its detailed description 
of the repeated failure of the House con- 
ferees to exact Senate recession. The 
House statement of managers was not 
even introduced into the record in the 
House until one of the opponents of the 
conference report, minutes before House 
passage, made a great issue of the state- 
ment’s absence. 

Mr. President, the plain fact for any- 
one who cares to read is that the House 
conferees carried away from the confer- 
ence less than one third—less than one- 
third—of the agenda items in the form in 
which they were passed by the House. 
Anyone who has checked against the list 
of 68 major differences—between the 
original House and Senate versions of the 
crime bill—the list published in volume 
9 of the Senate District Committee's 
“Crime in the National Capital” series, 
the list which my distinguished colleague, 
the senior Senator from North Carolina, 
himself, addressed when he testified be- 
fore us on the subject of the House- 
passed crime bill—anyone who has 
checked against that list knows that the 
Senate prevailed on 50 percent of the 
most important items; the House pre- 
vailed on only 32 percent; and the re- 
maining 18 percent in the conference 
report represents genuine compromises 
departing substantially from both the 
Senate and House positions. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
on the District of Columbia crime bill 
have labored long: for 3 months we rea- 
soned, cajoled, persuaded, and pleaded 
with House conferees whose convictions 
to all appearances were as deep and fixed 
as those of any Member of this body. We 
have produced a score of 50 wins, 32 
losses, and 18 ties. I call that a major 
victory which the U.S. Senate should 
certainly endorse. 

So that our colleagues in the Senate 
can get a better idea of the extent and 
significance of the differences which were 
resolved in favor of the Senate, I want 
to enumerate a sample, a dozen of the 
items from the House bill deleted in con- 
ference. Unlike the House version of 
S. 2601, the conference report on the 
District of Columbia crime bill does not 
provide: 
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Presidential appointment and removal 
of the court executive officer, which would 
have rendered the day-to-day operations 
of the judiciary subject to the influence 
of the executive branch of Government. 

Automatic transfer of 16- and 17-year- 
olds to criminal court when charged with 
manslaughter, mayhem, arson, kidnap- 
ing, second-degree burglary, breaking 
into vending machines, assault with a 
dangerous weapon, “unarmed” robbery— 
including common purse snatching and 
yoking—and assault with intent to com- 
mit any of the above. 

Juvenile “waiver” proceedings with the 
burden on the child to establish that he 
should not be sent to the criminal court 
for trial and punishment. 

Termination of juvenile court jurisdic- 
tion over a child after “waiver,” even if 
the pending charges were to be dropped 
or the child found innocent. 

Conditioning of the defendant’s right 
to take depositions in criminal cases on 
the express permission of the prosecu- 
tion. 

Mandatory life sentences—with no 
possibility of parole for 20 years—for 
third and subsequent “violent” crimes— 
including all of the principal common 
law felonies. 

Notice of prior convictions, and of the 
prosecutor’s intent to proceed under a 
repeated offender statute, to be given 
after trial and only prior to time of 
sentencing. 

Authorization for the prosecution to 
take appeals from judgments of acquittal 
in criminal cases—with no reversal of 
judgment in such cases—that is to say, 
“moot” appeals. 

General authority for an officer execut- 
ing a search warrant to perform “chem- 
ical, scientific, medical, or other tests or 
experiments” on persons. 

Authority for an officer executing a 
search warrant to seize any property be- 
lieved to be subject to seizure “discov- 
ered in the course of” the execution “even 
if the property is not enumerated in the 
warrant or the application therefor.” 

In civil actions against a police officer 
for wrongful arrest, payment by the in- 
jured plaintiff of the defendant police 
officer’s attorney’s fees, and even if the 
judgment in the wrongful arrest action 
is entered in favor of the plaintiff. 

Dismemberment of the District of Co- 
lumbia government's Department of Cor- 
rections, with the transfer of the city’s 
Lorton Reformatory complex to the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. President, the Senate conferees 
fought long and hard to root out these 
many shortsighted features from the 
House-passed version of the District of 
Columbia crime bill. We cannot now risk 
unraveling the 50 percent of the confer- 
ence issues which have been finally tai- 
lored to the Senate’s expressed wishes, 
nor can we risk unraveling the additional 
18 percent of the issues which have been 
compromised on neutral ground. 

Most important, Mr. President, it is 
essential that the Senate distinguish 
carefully between fiction and fact in as- 
sessing the few controversial provisions 
in the conference bill. I have implored 
the Senate and the public: Study the con- 
ference report; it is a complex and highly 
technical document. Likewise, I have 
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urged upon my colleagues, the public, and 
the communications media: Study the 
comprehensive Senate statement of man- 
agers. Nevertheless, as late as this week- 
end just past, indeed even today, nearly 
every statement in opposition to the con- 
ference report on S. 2601 has been riddled 
with misstatements and misunderstand- 
ing. 
Let me enumerate a few examples: 
MANDATORY MINIMUMS 


On the floor of the Senate last Thurs- 
day, a Senator attacked the conference 
report on S. 2601 claiming that it im- 
poses a mandatory minimum penalty for 
first offenses relating to incendiary de- 
vices—see CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 
16, 1970, page 24709. I suggested to that 
distinguished Senator that he was in er- 
ror. Nevertheless, he continued to press 
this mistaken criticism—see CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of July 16, 1970, page 
24709. In addition other commentators 
have asserted that the conference report 
on S. 2601 provides a multiplicity of re- 
pressive mandatory minimum penalties. 

Such is the fiction, The fact is as it is 
stated in the Senate statement of manag- 
ers on page 22: 

The conference bill contains no mandatory 
minimum sentences for first offenders in any 
case ... Mandatory sentences were limited 
to a provision for second-offender armed 
violent felons only, comparable to a provision 
already contained in Federal law (18 U.S.C. 
sec. 924(c)). 


The error which the critics have made 
is in not studying the conference report 
in its entirety or with adequate care. On 
page 96 of the report it provides, in para- 
graph (6), that “Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia” is to be substituted 
in the place of “District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions” in District of 
Columbia Code section 16-710. Therefore, 
the latter section will now provide as 
follows: 

In criminal cases in the Superior Court 
of the District of Columbia, the court may, 
upon conviction, suspend the imposition of 
sentence or impose sentence and suspend 
execution thereof, for such time and upon 
such terms as it deems best, if it appears to 
the satisfaction of the court that the ends 
of justice and the best interests of the public 
and of the defendant would be served there- 
by. In each case of the imposition of sen- 
tence and the suspension of the execution 
thereof, the court may place the defendant 
on probation under the control and super- 
vision of a probation officer. 


In other words, the general power to 
suspend any sentence or the imposition 
thereof, and to order probation, is effec- 
tive in all cases except where the statute 
defining the offense in question specifies 
otherwise. The only instance of such 
“specification otherwise” in the confer- 
ence report on S. 2601 occurs on page 144 
and relates exclusively to, as I have 
stated previously, second-offender armed 
violent felons. 

Again, the only mandatory sentencing 
provision which survived the conference 
negotiations is the requirement of a 5- 
year mandatory penalty for a second of- 
fense of committing a crime of violence 
while armed with a dangerous weapon. 
Critics of the conference report have re- 
coiled from this provision as if such a 
proposal had never been made on the 
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Senate floor. Yet, a similar 5-year man- 
datory penalty was approved by this 
body for second offender firearms crimes 
in the Federal Firearms Act of 1968. Just 
8 months ago the Senate passed by voice 
vote S. 849 which contained a mandatory 
minimum sentence for second offenders. 
CONSECUTIVE SENTENCES 


Contrary to the unfounded assertion 
of the critics, nothing in the conference 
report creates a presumption that sen- 
tences for two or more offenses shall run 
consecutively rather than concurrently. 
Both the Senate statement of managers 
and the original House committee report 
express an intent to overturn the result 
reached in Borum v. United States, 409 
F.2d 433 (D. C. Cir. 1967), cert. denied, 
395 U.S. 916 (1969), where two sentences 
were required to run concurrently, al- 
though based upon entirely unrelated of- 
fenses, because the trial judge by over- 
sight failed to specify that the sentences 
should be consecutive. 

This provision does not create a pref- 
erence or presumption for consecutive 
sentences. It merely avoids the irrep- 
arability of such judicial oversight. The 
critics are simply wrong in assuming 
that a contrary oversight to the detri- 
ment of the defendant cannot be cor- 
rected: Failure to specify that sentences 
should run concurrently, as is the usual 
practice, may be easily and quickly rec- 
tified on a motion to correct the sentence 
under rule 35 or rule 36 of the Federal 
Rules of Criminal Procedure. 


SPECIAL SENTENCING PROCEDURES 


On the floor of the Senate last Friday, 
Senator Ervin made allusion to another 
so-called inequity meriting the atten- 
tion of the Senate, and proceeded to at- 
tack the conference report provisions re- 
lating to discretionary increased sen- 
tences for repeated offenders—see Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 17, 1970, start- 
ing at page 24838. Mr. President, I re- 
spectfully submit that much of what my 
distinguished colleague has suggested is 
mistaken—both on the law and on the 
facts. 

For example, there is no violation here 
of the due process requirement of the 
highest order of proof by the prosecu- 
tion as to all facts underlying a crimi- 
nal judgment. Proposed District of Co- 
lumbia Code section 23-111(c)(1), on 
page 154 of the conference report, states 
quite specifically that, except as pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), “the prosecuting 
authority shall have the burden of proof 
beyond a reasonable doubt on any issue 
of fact” relating to special sentencing. 
Paragraph (2), meanwhile, merely pro- 
vides that, where the defendant alleges 
constitutional invalidity, the defendant 
must support his allegations, his motion, 
by a preponderance of the evidence. Con- 
sistent with its plain meaning, its limited 
application, paragraph (2) in no way di- 
minishes the requirement that the pros- 
ecution make its showing, including 
proof of prior convictions, “beyond a 
reasonable doubt.” 

The clear implication of Senator Er- 
viIn’s remarks was that the provisions on 
pages 142, 143, 154, and 155 of the con- 
ference report constitute a clear depar- 
ture from precedent and right thinking. 
Such, of course, is fiction. The fact is that 
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the provisions on the sentencing of re- 
peated offenders are much more tightly 
drawn and are much more carefully safe- 
guarded than title X, “Dangerous Special 
Offender ‘Sentencing,” of the President’s 
organized crime bill, S. 30, which passed 
the Senate in this very session with only 
one dissenting vote—not Senator Ervin’s. 
TRANSFER OF JUVENILES 


It was with profound dismay that I 
read this past week end in one of the 
Nation’s leading newspapers an article 
attacking the District of Columbia crime 
bill on the basis of a supposed general 
lowering of the age limit for juvenile 
court jurisdiction from 18 to 16. 

This attack, Mr. President, was based 
on misunderstanding pure and simple. 
The fact is that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of 16- and 17-year-olds presently 
handled in the juvenile court system will 
be unaffected by the conference report 
on S. 2601. The District of Columbia 
crime bill merely provides that in the 
unusual case where a 16- or 17-year-old 
is the subject of a bona fide charge of 
murder, forcible rape, first-degree bur- 
glary, or armed robbery—or felonious as- 
sault with intent to commit one of the 
aforesaid serious offenses—the 16- or 17- 
year-old must be sent to adult court for 
trial and sentencing—like an 18-year-old. 

I have stated it before; let me state it 
again; unlike the House version of S. 
2601, the list of offenses for which the age 
limit may be lowered does not now in- 
clude manslaughter, mayhem, arson, 
kidnaping, second-degree burglary, 
breaking into vending machines, assault 
with a dangerous weapon, “unarmed” 


robbery—including purse snatching and 
yoking—and assault with intent to com- 
mit one of these offenses. 

Critics have complained that basing 


the automatic transfer on charges 
brought by the prosecution places undue 
discretion in the hands of the United 
States attorney. This is nonsense. In 
fact, as is made eminently clear in the 
Senate Statement of Managers, the basic 
thrust of this new definition of 
“child” is to see to it that per- 
sons convicted of the few most se- 
rious offenses listed in the report, 
are given the benefit of the more inten- 
sive rehabilitation programs available to 
more mature persons; ordinarily the pre- 
ferred method for shifting a child to the 
adult court is by the traditional means 
of formal transfer proceeding. The Sen- 
ate conferees fully expect that the Crimi- 
nal Division will turn back or dismiss the 
indictment in any case where the pros- 
ecutor categorizes, as one of the few 
most serious offenses, acts which under 
other circumstances would not be sim- 
ilarly categorized—whenever, in other 
words, the prosecutor seeks unfairly to 
circumvent the preferred transfer pro- 
ceeding. In fact, the discretion left to 
the prosecutor with the new definition of 
“child” can only operate in the child’s 
benefit: the courts will protect against 
abuses in the nature of unnecessarily 
high charges, while the prosecutor him- 
self can exercise his customary discre- 
tion and in appropriate cases refrain 
from bringing serious charges even when 
in law they might be well-founded. 
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INSANITY DEFENSE 

Mr. President, opponents of the con- 
ference report on S. 2601 have charac- 
terized asa, Constitutional curiosity that 
provision in the District of Columbia 
crime bill which renders the issue of 
the defendant’s insanity at the time of 
the offense an affirmative defense in a 
criminal case. The claim is made that 
the due process clause of the Constitu- 
tion requires that the prosecution prove 
the defendant’s sanity beyond a reason- 
able doubt—whenever sanity is in issue. 

This claim of unconstitutionality, Mr. 
President, runs counter to the ruling of 
the United States Supreme Court in Le- 
land v. Oregon, 343 U.S. 790 (1952). The 
provision under S. 2601, whereby the de- 
fendant must establish the defense of 
insanity by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, adheres to the rule of law in force, 
moreover, in approximately 20 States. 
Indeed, I believe that the Senate would 
find illuminating an opinion of the 
supreme court of the State of North 
Carolina, written by my esteemed col- 
league, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina, during the time that he served 
as a justice of that court—one State v. 
Swink, 229 N.C. 123, 77 S.E. 2d. 852 
(1948), in which Mr. Justice Ervin held 
that, following a celebrated common law 
ruling, the defense of insanity is to be 
established by the defendant by a pre- 
ponderance of the evidence—and not 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

I ask unanimous consent that the opin- 
ions in those cases be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the opinions 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Appeal from the Supreme Court of 
Oregon | 
LELAND V. OREGON 
No, 176—Argued January 29, 1952— 
Decided June 9, 1952 

In a criminal prosecution in an Oregon 
state court on an indictment for murder 
in the first degree, appellant pleaded not 
guilty and gave notice of his intention to 
prove insanity. Oregon statutes required him 
to prove his insanity beyond a reasonable 
doubt and made a “morbid propensity” no 
defense. Appellant was found guilty by a 
jury and was sentenced to death, Held: 
These statutes did not deprive appellant of 
life and liberty without due process of law 
in violation of the Fourteenth Amendment 
of the Federal Constitution. Pp. 791-802. 

1. The trial judge’s instructions to the 
jury, and the charge as a whole, made it 
clear that the burden was upon the State 
to prove all the necessary elements of guilt, 
of the lesser degrees of homicide as well as 
of the offense charged in the indictment. Pp. 
793-706. 

2. The rule announced in Davis v, United 
States, 160 U.S. 469, that an accused is “‘en- 
titled to an acquittal of the specific crime 
charged if upon all the evidence there is 
reasonable doubt whether he was capable in 
law of committing the crime,” established no 
constitutional doctrine but only the rule to 
be followed in federal courts. P. 797. 

3. Between the Oregon rule requiring the 
accused, on a plea of insanity, to establish 
that defense beyond a reasonable doubt, and 
the rule in effect in some twenty states, 
which places the burden on the accused to 
establish his insanity by a preponderance of 
the evidence or some similar measure of per- 
suasion, there is no difference of such mag- 
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nitude as to be significant in determining 
the constitutional question here presented. 
P. 798. 

4, That a practice is followed by a large 
number of states is not conclusive as to 
whether it accords with due process, but 
may be considered in determining whether 
it “offends some principle of justice so rooted 
in the traditions and conscience of our people 
as to be ranked as fundamental.” P, 798, 

5. The instant case is not one in which it is 
sought to enforce against the State a right 
which has been held to be secured to de- 
fendants in federal courts by the Bill of 
Rights. Pp. 798-799. 

6, Oregon's policy with respect to the bur- 
den of proof on the issue of sanity cannot 
be said to violate generally accepted concepts 
of basic standards of justice. P. 799. 

7. Tot v. United States, 319 U.S. 463, does 
not require a different conclusion from that 
here reached, P. 799. 

8. The contention that the instructions 
to the jury in this case may have confused 
the jury as to the distinction between the 
State’s burden of proving premeditation and 
the other elements of the crime charged and 
appellant’s burden of proving insanity, can- 
not be sustained. P. 800. 

9. Due process is not violated by the Ore- 
gon statute which provides that a “morbid 
propensity to commit prohibited acts, exist- 
ing in the mind of a person, who is not shown 
to have been incapable of knowing the wrong- 
fulness of such acts, forms no defense to a 
prosecution therefor.” Pp. 800-801. 

10. The “irresistible impulse” test of legal 
sanity is not “implicit in the concept of or- 
dered liberty”; and due process does not re- 
quire the State to adopt that test rather than 
the “right and wrong” test. Pp. 800-801. 

11. The trial court's refusal to require the 
district attorney to make one of appellant’s 
confessions available to his counsel before 
trial did not deny due process in the circum- 
stances of this case. Pp. 801-802. 

190 Ore. 598, 227 P. 2d 785, affirmed. 

Appellant's conviction of murder, chal- 
lenged as denying him due process in viola- 
tion of the Fourteenth Amendment, was af- 
firmed by the State Supreme Court. 190 Ore. 
598, 227 P. 2d 785. On appeal to this Court, 
affirmed, p. 802. 

Thomas H. Ryan argued the cause for ap- 
pellant. With him on the brief was Harold 
L. Davidson. 

J. Raymond Carskadon and Charles Eugene 
Raymond argued the cause for appellee. With 
them on the brief was George Neuner, Attor- 
ney General of Oregon. 

Mr. Justice CŁARK delivered the opinion of 
the Court. 

Appellant was charged with murder in the 
first degree. He pleaded not guilty and gave 
notice of his intention to prove insanity. 
Upon trial in the Circuit Court of Multnomah 
County, Oregon, he was found guilty by a 
jury. In accordance with the jury’s decision 
not to recommend life imprisonment, ap- 
pellant received a sentence of death. The Su- 
preme Court of Oregon affirmed. 190 Ore. 
598, 227 P. 2d 785. The case is here on appeal. 
28 U.S.C. § 1257(2). 

Oregon statutes. required appellant to 
prove his insanity beyond a reasonable doubt 
and made a “morbid propensity” no defense? 
The principal questions in this appeal are 
raised by appellant's contentions that these 
statutes deprive him of his life and liberty 
without due process of law as guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The facts of the crime were revealed by 
appellant’s confessions, as corroborated by 
other evidence. He killed a fifteen-year-old 
girl by striking her over the head several 
times with a steel bar and stabbing her twice 
with a hunting knife. Upon being arrested 
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five days later for the theft of an automobile, 
he asked to talk with a homicide officer, 
voluntarily confessed the murder, and di- 
rected the police to the scene of the crime, 
where he pointed out the location of the 
body. On the same day, he signed a full con- 
fession and, at his own request, made an- 
other in his own handwriting. After his in- 
dictment, counsel were appointed to repre- 
sent him. They have done so with diligence 
in carrying his case through three courts. 

One of the Oregon statutes in question 
provides: 

“When the commission of the act charged 
as a crime is proven, and the defense sought 
to be established is the insanity of the de- 
fendant, the same must be proven beyond 
a reasonable doubt... ."? Appellant urges 
that this statute in effect requires a defend- 
ant pleading insanity to establish his in- 
nocence by disproving beyond a reasonable 
doubt elements of the crime necessary to a 
verdict of guilty, and that the statute is 
therefore violative of that due process of law 
secured by the Fourteenth Amendment. To 
determine the merit of this challenge, the 
statute must be viewed in its relation to 
other relevant Oregon law and in its place 
in the trial of this case. 

In conformity with the applicable state 
law," the trial judge instructed the jury that, 
although appellant was charged with murder 
in the first degree, they might determine 
that he had committed a lesser crime in- 
cluded in that charged. They were further 
instructed that his plea of not guilty put 
in issue every material and necessary element 
of the lesser degrees of homicide, as well as 
of the offense charged in the indictment. The 
jury could have returned any of five ver- 
dicts: * (1) guilty of murder in the first de- 
gree, if they found beyond a reasonable 
doubt that appellant did the killing pur- 
posely and with deliberate and premeditated 
malice; (2) guilty of murder in the second 
degree, if they found beyond a reasonable 
doubt that appellant did the killing pur- 
posely and maliciously, but without delibera- 
tion and premeditation; (3) guilty of man- 
slaughter, if they found beyond a reasonable 
doubt that appellant did the killing with- 
out malice or deliberation, but upon a sud- 
den heat of passion caused by a provocation 
apparently sufficient to make the passion 
irresistible; (4) not guilty, if, after a care- 
ful consideration of all the evidence, there 
remained in their minds a reasonable doubt 
as to the existence of any of the necessary 
elements of each degree of homicide; and 
(5) not guilty by reason of insanity, if they 
found beyond a reasonable doubt that appel- 
lant was insane at the time of the offense 
charged. A finding of insanity would have 
freed appellant from responsibility for any 
of the possible offenses, The verdict which 
the jury determined—gulilty of first degree 
murder—required the agreement of all twelve 
jurors; a verdict of not guilty by reason of 
insanity would have required the concur- 
rence of only ten members of the panelt 

It is apparent that the jury might have 
found appellant to have been mentally in- 
capable of the premeditation and delibera- 
tion required to support a first degree mur- 
der verdict or of the intent necessary to find 
him guilty of either first or second degree 
murder, and yet not have found him to have 
been legally insane. Although a plea of 
insanity was made, the prosecution was re- 
quired to prove beyond a reasonable doubt 
every element of the crime charged, includ- 
ing, in the case of first degree murder, pre- 
meditation, deliberation, malice and intent,’ 
The trial court repeatedly emphasized this 
requirement in its charge to the jury.’ More- 
over, the judge directed the jury as follows: 

“I instruct you that the evidence adduced 
during this trial to prove defendant’s in- 
sanity shall be considered and weighed by 
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you, with all other evidence, whether or 
not you find defendant insane, in regard to 
the ability of the defendant to premeditate, 
form a purpose, to deliberate, act wilfully, 
and act maliciously; and if you find the 
defendant lacking in such ability, the de- 
fendant cannot have committed the crime 
of murder in the first degree. 

“I instruct you that should you find the 
defendant’s mental condition to be so affected 
or diseased to the end that the defendant 
could formulate no plan, design, or intent 
to kill in cool blood, the defendant has not 
committed the crime of murder in the first 
degree.” 8 

These and other instructions, and the 
charge as a whole, make it clear that the bur- 
den of proof of guilt, and of all the necessary 
elements of guilt, was placed squarely upon 
the State. As the jury was told, this burden 
did not shift, but rested upon the State 
throughout the trial, just as, according to 
the instructions, appellant was presumed to 
be innocent until the jury was convinced 
beyond a reasonable doubt that he was 
guilty.’ The jurors were to consider separately 
the issue of legal sanity per se—an issue set 
apart from the crime charged, to be intro- 
duced by a special plea and decided by a 
special verdict. On this issue appellant had 
the burden of proof under the statute in 
question here. 

By this statute, originally enacted in 
1864," Oregon adopted the prevailing doctrine 
of the time—that, since most men are sane, 
a defendant must prove his insanity to avoid 
responsibility for his acts. That was the rule 
announced in 1843 in the leading English 
decision in M’Naghten’s Case: 

“(T]he jurors ought to be told in all cases 
that every man is to be presumed to be 
sane, and to possess a sufficient degree of 
reason to be responsible for his crimes, until 
the contrary be proved to their satisfaction; 
and . to establish a defense on the 
ground of insanity, it must be clearly proved 
that, at the time of the committing of the 
act, the party accused was laboring under 
such a defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as not to know the nature and quality 
of the act he was doing... .”# 

This remains the English view today.“ In 
most of the nineteenth-century American 
cases, also, the defendant was required to 
“clearly” prove insanity,“ and that was prob- 
ably the rule followed in most states in 1895,5 
when Davis v. United States was decided. In 
that case this Court, speaking through Mr. 
Justice Harlan, announced the rule for fed- 
eral prosecutions to be that an accused is 
entitled to an acquittal of the specific crime 
charged if upon all the evidence there is 
reasonable doubt whether he was capable in 
law of committing crime.” 1$ In reaching that 
conclusion, the Court observed: 

“The views we have expressed are sup- 
ported by many adjudications that are en- 
titled to high respect. If such were not the 
fact, we might have felt obliged to accept 
the general doctrine announced in some of 
the above cases; for it is desirable that there 
be uniformity of rule in the administration 
of the criminal law in governments whose 
constitutions equally recognize the funda- 
mental principles that are deemed essential 
for the protection of life and liberty.” = 

The decision obviously establishes no con- 
stitutional doctrine, but only the rule to be 
followed in federal courts. As such, the rule 
is not in question here. 

Today, Oregon is the only state that re- 
quires the accused, on a plea of insanity, to 
establish that defense beyond a reasonable 
doubt. Some twenty states, however, place 
the burden on the accused to establish his 
insanity by a preponderance of the evidence 
or some similar measure of persuasion.* 
While there is an evident distinction between 
these two rules as to the quantum of proof 
required, we see no practical difference of 
such magnitude as to be significant in de- 
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termining the constitutional question we face 
here. Oregon merely requires a heavier bur- 
den of proof. In each instance, in order to 
establish insanity as a complete defense to 
the charges preferred, the accused must prove 
that insanity. The fact that a practice is fol- 
lowed by a large number of states is not con- 
clusive in a decision as to whether that prac- 
tice accords with due process, but it is plainly 
worth considering in determining whether 
the practice “offends some principle of justice 
so rooted in the traditions and conscience of 
our people as to be ranked as fundamental.” 
Snyder v. Massachusetts, 291 U.S. 97, 105 
(1934). 

Nor is this a case in which it is sought to 
enforce against the states a right which we 
have held to be secured to defendants in fed- 
eral courts by the Bill of Rights. In Davis y. 
United States, supra, we adopted a rule of 
procedure for the federal courts which is 
contrary to that of Oregon. But “[i]ts pro- 
cedure does not run foul of the Fourteenth 
Amendment because another method may 
seem to our thinking to be fairer or wiser or 
to give a surer promise of protection to the 
prisoner at the bar.” Snyder v. Massachu- 
setts, supra, at 105. “The judicial judgment 
in applying the Due Process Clause must 
move within the limits of accepted notions 
of justice and is not to be. based upon the 
idiosyncrasies of a merely personal judg- 
ment. .. . An important safeguard against 
such merely individual Judgment is an alert 
deference to the judgment of the state court 
under review.” Mr. JUSTICE FRANKFURTER, 
concurring in Malinski v. New York, 324 US. 
401, 417 (1945) . We are therefore reluctant to 
interfere with Oregon's determination of its 
policy with respect to the burden of proof on 
the issue of sanity since we cannot say that 
policy violates generally accepted concepts 
of basic standards of justice. 

Nothing said in Tot v. United States, 319 
U.S. 463 (1943), suggests a different conclu- 
sion. That decision struck down a specific 
presumption created by congressional en- 
actment, This Court found that the fact 
thus required to be presumed had no rational 
connection with the fact which, when 
proven, set the presumption in operation, 
and that the statute resulted in a presump- 
tion of guilt based only upon proof of a fact 
neither criminal in itself nor an element of 
the crime charged. We have seen that, here, 
Oregon required the prosecutor to prove be- 
yond a reasonable doubt every element of 
the offense charged. Only on the issue of in- 
sanity as an absolute bar to the charge was 
the burden placed upon appellant. In all 
English-speaking courts, the accused is 
obliged to introduce proof if he would over- 
come the presumption of sanity.” 

It is contended that the instructions may 
have confused the jury as to the distinction 
between the State’s burden of proving pre« 
meditation and the other elements of the 
charge and appéllant’s burden of proving 
insanity. We think the charge to the jury was 
as clear as instructions to juries ordinary are 
or reasonably can be, and, with respect to the 
State’s burden of proof upon all the ele- 
ments of the crime, the charge was particu- 
larly emphatic: Juries have for centuries 
made the basic decisions between guilt and 
innocence and between criminal responsi- 
bility and legal insanity upon the basis of 
the facts, as revealed by all the evidence, and 
the law, as explained by instructions detail- 
ing the legal distinctions, the placement and 
weight of the burden of proof, the effect of 
presumptions, the meaning of intent, etc. 
We think that to condemn the operation of 
this system here would be to condemn the 
system generally. We are not prepared to do 
so. 


Much we have said applies also to appel- 
lant’s contention that due process is violated 
by the Oregon statute providing that a “mor- 
bid propensity to commit prohibited acts, 
existing in the mind of a person, who is not 
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shown to have been incapable of knowing the 
wrongfulness of such acts, forms no defense 
to a prosecution therefor.” =% That statute 
amounts to no more than a legislative adop-~ 
tion of the “right and wrong” test of legal 
insanity in preference to the “irresistible 
impulse” test. Knowledge of right and wrong 
is the exclusive test of criminal] responsibility 
in a majority of American jurisdictions.“ The 
science of psychiatry has made tremendous 
strides since that test was laid down in 
M’Naghten’s Case, but the progress of sci- 
ence has not reached a point where its learn- 
ing would compel us to require the states to 
eliminate the right and wrong test from their 
criminal law.™ Moreover, choice of a test of 
legal sanity involves not only scientific 
knowledge but questions of basic policy as to 
the extent to which that knowledge should 
determine criminal responsibility." This 
whole problem has evoked wide disagreement 
among those who have studied it. In these 
circumstances it is clear that adoption of the 
irresistible impulse test is not “implicit In 
the concept of ordered liberty.” ” 

Appellant also contends that the trial 
court’s refusal to require the district attorney 
to make one of appellant’s confessions avail- 
able to his counsel before trial was contrary 
to due process. We think there is no sub- 
stance in this argument. This conclusion is 
buttressed by the absence of any assignment 
of error on this ground in appellant's motion 
for a new trial. Compare Avery v. Alabama, 
308 U.S. 444, 452 (1940). While it may be the 
better practice for the prosecution thus to 
exhibit a confession, failure to do so in this 
case in no way denied appellant a fair trial. 
The record shows that the confession was 
produced in court five days before appellant 
rested his case. There was ample time both 
for counsel and expert witnesses to study the 
confession. In addition the trial judge offered 
further time for that purpose but it was 
refused. There is no indication in the record 


that appellant was prejudiced by the inabil- 
ity of his counsel to acquire earlier access 
to the confession. 


Affirmed. 

Mr. JUSTICE FraNKFuRTER, joined by Mr. 
Justice Biack, dissenting. 

However much conditions may have im- 
proved since 1905, when William H. (later 
Mr. Chief Justice) Taft expressed his dis- 
turbing conviction “that the administration 
of the criminal law in all the states in the 
Union (there may be one or two exceptions) 
is a disgrace to our civilization” (Taft, The 
Administration of Criminal Law, 15 Yale 
L. J, 1, 11), no informed person can be other 
than unhappy about the serious defects of 
present-day American criminal justice. It is 
not unthinkable that failure to bring the 
guilty to book for a- heinous crime which 
deeply stirs popular sentiment may lead the 
legislature of a State, in one of those emo- 
tional storms which on occasion sweep over 
our people, to enact that thereafter an in- 
dictment for murder, following attempted 
rape, should be presumptive proof of guilt 
and cast upon the defendant the burden of 
proving beyond a reasonable doubt that he 
did not do the killing. Can there be any 
doubt that such a statute would go beyond 
the freedom of the States, under the Due 
Process Clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, to fashion their own penal codes and 
their own procedures for enforcing them? 
Why is that so? Because from the time that 
the law which we have inherited has emerged 
from dark and barbaric times, the conception 
of justice which has dominated our crimi- 
nal law has refused to put an accused at the 
hazard of punishment if he fails to remove 
every reasonable doubt of his innocence in 
the minds of jurors, It is the duty of the 
Government to establish his guilt beyond a 
reasonable doubt. This notion—basic in our 
law and rightly one of the boasts of a free 
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society—is a requirement and a safeguard of 
due process of law in the historic, procedural 
content of “due process.” Accordingly there 
can be no doubt, I repeat, that a State can- 
not cast upon an accused the duty of estab- 
lishing beyond a reasonable doubt, that his 
was not the act which caused the death of 
another. 

But a muscular contraction resulting in a 
homicide does not constitute murder. Even 
though a person be the immediate occasion 
of another's death, he is not a deodand to be 
forfeited like a thing in the medieval law. 
Behind a muscular contraction resulting in 
another's death there must be culpability to 
turn homicide into murder, 

The tests by which such culpability may be 
determined are varying and conflicting. One 
does not have to echo the scepticism uttered 
by Brian, C. J., in the fifteenth century, that 
“the devil himself knoweth not the mind of 
men” to appreciate how vast a darkness still 
envelopes man’s understanding of man's 
mind. Sanity and insanity are concepts of in- 
certitude. They are given varying and con- 
flicting content at the same time and from 
time to time by specialists in the field. Natu- 
rally there has always been conflict between 
the psychological views absorbed by law and 
the contradictory views of students of men- 
tal health at a particular time. At this stage 
of scientific knowledge it would be inde- 
fensible to impose upon the States, through 
the due process of law which they must ac- 
cord before depriving a person of life or lib- 
erty, one test rather than another for deter- 
mining criminal culpability, and thereby to 
displace a State's own choice of such a test, 
no matter how backward it may be in the 
light of the best scientific canons. Inevitably, 
the legal tests for determining the mental 
state on which criminal culpability is to be 
based are in strong conflict in our forty-eight 
States. But when a State has chosen its 
theory for testing culpability, it is a depri- 
vation of life without due process to send a 
man to his doom if he cannot prove beyond a 
reasonable doubt that the physical events of 
homicide did not constitute murder because 
under the State’s theory he was incapable of 
acting culpably. 

This does not preclude States from utiliz- 
ing common sense regarding mental irre- 
sponsibility for acts resulting in homicide— 
from taking for granted that most men are 
sane and responsible for their acts. That a 
man’s act is not his, because he is devoid of 
that mental state which begets culpability, is 
so exceptional a situation that the law has a 
right to devise an exceptional procedure re- 
garding it. Accordingly, States may provide 
various ways for dealing with this excep- 
tional situation by requiring, for instance, 
that the defense of “Insanity” be specially 
pleaded, or that he on whose behalf the claim 
of insanity is made should have the burden 
of showing enough to overcome the assump- 
tion and presumption that normally a man 
knows what he is about and is therefore re- 
sponsible for what he does, or that the issue 
be separately tried, or that a standing disin- 
terested expert agency advise court and jury, 
or that these and other devices be used in 
combination. The laws of the forty-eight 
States present the greatest diversity in re- 
lieving the prosecution from proving afirma- 
tively that a man is sane in the way it must 
prove affirmatively that the defendant is the 
man who pulled the trigger or struck the 
blow. Such legislation makes no inroad upon 
the basic principle that the State must prove 
guilt, not the defendant innocence, and 
prove it to the satisfaction of a jury beyond 
a reasonable doubt. 

For some unrecorded reason, Oregon is the 
only one of the forty-eight States that has 
made inroads upon that principle by requir- 
ing the accused to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt the absence of one of the essen- 
tial elements for the commission of murder, 
namely, culpability for his muscular con- 
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traction. Like every other State, Oregon pre- 
supposes that an insane person cannot be 
made to pay with his life for a homicide, 
though for the public good he may of course 
be put beyond. doing further harm. Unlike 
every other State, however, Oregon says that 
the accused person must satisfy a jury be- 
yond a reasonable doubt that, being inca- 
Ppable. of committing murder, he has not 
committed murder. 

Such has been the law of Oregon since 
1864. That year the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure defined murder in the conventional 
way, but it also provided: “When the com- 
mission of the act charged as a crime is 
proven, and the defense sought to be estab- 
lished is the insanity of the defendant, the 
same must be proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt. .. .” General Laws of Oregon, 1845- 
1864, p. 441 et seq., §§ 502, 204. The latter 
section, through various revisions, is the law 
of Oregon today and was applied in the con- 
viction under review. 

Whatever tentative and intermediate ‘steps 
experience makes permissible for aiding the 
State in establishing the ultimate issues in a 
prosecution for crime, the State cannot be 
relieved, on a final show-down, from proving 
its accusation. To prove the accusation it 
must prove each of the items which in com- 
bination constitute the offense. And it must 
make such proof beyond a reasonable doubt. 
This duty of the State of establishing every 
fact of the equation which adds up to a 
crime, and of establishing it to the satis- 
faction of a jury beyond a reasonable doubt 
is the decisive difference between criminal 
culpability and civil liability. The only ex- 
ception is that very limited class of cases 
variously characterized as mala prohibita 
or public torts or enforcement of regulatory 
measures. See United States v. Dotterweich, 
320 U.S. 277; Morissette v. United States, 342 
U.S. 246. Murder is not a malum prohibition 
or a public tort or the object of regulatory 
legislation. To suggest that the legal oddity 
by which Oregon imposes upon the accused 
the burden of proving beyond reasonable 
doubt that he had not the mind capable of 
committing murder is a mere difference in 
the measure of proof, is to obliterate the dis- 
tinction between civil and criminal law. 

It is suggested that the jury were charged 
not merely in conformity with this require- 
ment of Oregon law but also in various gen- 
eral terms, as to the duty of the State to 
prove every element of the crime charged be- 
yond a reasonable doubt, including in the 
case of first degree murder, “premeditation, 
deliberation, malice and intent.” Be it so. 
The short of the matter is that the Oregon 
Supreme Court sustained the conviction on 
the ground that the Oregon statute “casts 
upon the defendant the burden of proving 
the defense of insanity beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” State v. Leland, 190 Ore. 598, 638, 
227 P. 2d 785, 802. To suggest, as is suggested 
by this Court but not by the State court, 
that, although the jury was compelled to act 
upon this requirement, the statute does not 
offend the Due Process Clause because the 
trial judge also indulged in a farrago of gen- 
eralities to the jury about “premediation, de- 
liberation, malice and intent,” is to exact 
gifts of subtlety that not even judges, let 
alone juries, possess. See International Har- 
vester Co. v, Kentucky, 234 U.S. 216, 223-224. 
If the Due Process Clause has any meaning 
at all, it does not permit life to be put to 
such hazards, 

To deny this mode of dealing with the 
abuses of insanity pleas and with unedifying 
spectacles of expert testimony, is not to de- 
prive Oregon of the widest possible choice of 
remedies for circumventing such abuses. The 
multiform legislation prevailing in the differ- 
ent States evinces the great variety of the 
experimental methods open to them for deal- 
ing with the problems raised by insanity de- 
fenses in prosecutions for murder. 

To repeat the extreme reluctance with 
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which I find a constitutional barrier to any 
legislation is not to mouth a threadbare 
phrase. Especially is deference due to the 
policy of a State when it deals with local 
crime, its repression and punishment. There 
is a gulf, however narrow, between deference 
to local legislation and complete disregard 
of the duty of judicial review which has 
fallen to this Court by virtue of the limits 
placed by the Fourteenth Amendment upon 
State action. This duty is not to be escaped, 
whatever I may think of investing judges 
with the power which the enforcement of 
that Amendment involves, 
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STATE V. SWINK 


No. 649—Supreme Court of North Carolina— 
May 19, 1948 


1, CRIMINAL LAW—48 


An accused is legally “insane” and exempt 
from criminal responsibility if he commits 
an act which would otherwise be punishable 
as a crime, and at time is laboring under 
such a defect of reason, from disease of the 
mind, as to be incapable of knowing nature 
and quality of act he is doing, or, if he does 
know this, incapable of distinguishing be- 
tween right and wrong in relation to such 
act. 

See Words and Phrases, Permanent Edition, 
for all other definitions of “Insane”, 


2. CRIMINAL LAW—311 
Everyone is presumed to be sane until the 
contrary appears. 
3. CRIMINAL LAW—311 


The presumption of sanity applies to per- 
sons charged with crime, but is rebuttable. 


4. CRIMINAL LAW—-331, 570(2) 


The burden of proof upon a plea of in- 
sanity in a criminal case rests upon the ac- 
cused, but he is merely required to prove his 
insanity to the satisfaction of the jury and 
not beyond a reasonable doubt. 


5. CRIMINAL LAW—570(2), 782(14), 1172(2) 


In prosecution for rape of a 9 year old girl, 
defendant was only required to establish his 
defense of insanity to the satisfaction of the 
jury, and instruction imposing upon defend- 
ant burden to establish insanity beyond a 
reasonable doubt entitled defendant to a new 
trial. G.S. § 14-21. 

Appeal from Superior Court, Guilford 
County; John H. Clements, Judge. 
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John Thomas Swink was convicted of rape 
upon a girl of the age of 9 years, and he 
appeals. 

New trial. 

The prisoner, a boy of the age of eighteen 
years, was tried upon a bill of indictment 
alleging that he perpetrated the capital 
felony of rape upon a girl of the age of 
nine years. G.S. §14-21. Answering the 
charge preferred against him by the State, 
the accused entered two pleas, namely: first, 
a general plea of not guilty upon the ground 
that he did not commit the capital felony 
of rape or any of the lesser offenses included 
in the charge set forth in the indictment; 
and, second, a special plea of not guilty upon 
the ground that he was insane at the time 
specified in the indictment. 

The evidence of the State and that of the 
prisoner were in sharp conflict with respect 
to the issue raised by the general plea of 
not guilty. The State adduced testimony 
tending to show that the accused raped the 
prosecuting witness in manner and form as 
charged in the bill of indictment, and the 
prisoner replied thereto with evidence in- 
dicating that this could not have been so 
because he was not at the place where the 
alleged crime was committed at the time of 
its alleged commission. 

The evidence of the State and that of the 
accused were likewise in substantial conflict 
in respect to the issue arising upon the pris- 
oner’s special plea of not guilty upon the 
ground of insanity. We refrain from setting 
forth the conflicting testimony relating to 
the prisoner’s mental condition with par- 
ticularity because a detailed statement of 
such evidence is not necessary to an under- 
standing of the only question involved on 
this appeal. For present purposes, it is suffi- 
cient to say that the prisoner presented testi- 
mony tending to show that he was mentally 
irresponsible at the time named in the indict- 
ment, and that the State countered with 
evidence indicating that the accused was 
mentally accountable at such time. 

The jury returned a verdict finding the 
prisoner “guilty of rape as charged in the 
bill of indictment”, but recommended “that 
the State of North Carolina not take his 
life,” The trial judge thereupon pronounced 
sentence of death against the accused, and 
he appealed. 

Lyon & Johnson, and T. W. Albertson, all 
of High Point, for prisoner, appellant. 

Harry M. McMullan, Atty. Gen., and T. 
W. Bruton, Hughes J. Rhodes and Ralph M, 
Moody, Asst. Gen., for the State. 

ERVIN, Justice. 

[1] It is a well settled rule in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice in this State 
than an accused is legally insane and ex- 
empt from criminal responsibility by rea- 
son thereof if he commits an act which 
would otherwise be punishable as a crime, 
and at the time of so doing is laboring un- 
der such a defect of reason, from disease of 
the mind, as to be incapable of knowing the 
nature and quality of the act he is doing, 
or, if he does know this, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing between right and wrong in re- 
lation to such act. State v. Matthews, 226 
N.C. 639, 39 S.E.2d 819; State v. Harris, 223 
N.C. 697, 28 S.E.2d 232; State v. Hairston, 
222 N.C. 455, 23 S.E.2d 885; State v. Terry 
173 N.C. 761, 92 S.E. 154; State v. Cooper, 
170 N.C. 719, 81 S.E. 50; State v. English, 164 
N.C, 497, 80 S.E. 72; State y. Cloninger, 149 
N.C. 567, 63 S.E. 154; State v. Spivey, 132 N.C. 
989, 43 S.E. 475; State v. Potts, 100 N.C. 457, 
6 S.E. 657; State v. Haywood, 61 N.C. 376; 
State v. Brandon, 53 N.C. 463. 

By his special plea of not guilty upon 
the ground of insanity, the prisoner in- 
voked this principle for his protection, and 
put directly in issue for the determination 
of the jury the question of fact as to wheth- 
er he was sane or insane in a legal sense at 
the time mentioned in the indictment. It 
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has already been pointed out that the testi- 
mony of the State and that of the accused 
concerning this matter were in sharp con- 
flict. The trial judge charged the jury, in 
substance, that to establish the prisoner's 
plea of insanity it must be “clearly estab- 
lished” that he did “not know the nature 
and quality of the act he was doing, or if he 
did know it, that he did not know he was 
doing what was wrong.” The accused duly 
preserved an exception to this instruction 
on the theory that it imposed too high a 
degree of proof upon him in respect to the 
defense of insanity. 

[2-4] Since soundness of mind is the 
natural and normal condition of men, every 
one is presumed to be sane until the contrary 
is made to appear. This presumption of sanity 
applies to persons charged with crime, but it 
is rebuttable. State v. Harris, supra; State v. 
Cureton, 218 N.C. 491, 11 S.E.2d 469; State v. 
Bracy, 215 N.C. 248, 1 S.E.2d 891; State v. 
English, supra; State v. Cloninger, supra; 
Statev. Potts, supra; State v. Starling, 51 N.C. 
866. These considerations give rise to the 
firmly established rule that the burden of 
proof upon a plea of insanity in a criminal 
case rests upon the accused who sets it up. 
But he is not obliged to establish such plea 
beyond a reasonable doubt. He is merely re- 
quired to prove his insanity to the satis- 
faction of the jury. State v. Harris, supra; 
State v. Stafford, 203 N.C. 601, 166 S.E. 734; 
State v. Jones, 203 N.C. 374; 166 S.E. 163; 
State v. Wilson, 197 N.C. 547, 149 S.E, 845; 
State- v. Walker, 193 N.C. 489, 137 S.E. 429; 
State v. Jones, 191 N.C. 753, 133 S.E. 81; State 
v. Terry, supra; State v. Potts, supra; State v. 
Starling, supra. 

[5] When the trial judge instructed the 
jury, in effect, that the prisoner’s plea of 
insanity must be “clearly established,” he 
imposed upon the accused the burden of 
proving his insanity by a higher degree of 
proof than that required by law. 14 CJS. 
Clearly; p. 1200, 11 C.J. § 37; Beeler v. People, 
58 Colo. 451, 146 P. 762; McEvony v. Rowland, 
43 Neb. 97, 61 N.W. 124; People v. Wreden, 59 
Cal. 392. 

Undoubtedly, the learned judge in the 
court below fell into this error because of 
a too literal reliance upon the language used 
by Lord Chief Justice Tindal in the cele- 
brated English decision known as Mac- 
naughten’s Case, See 16 C.J. 100, 22 CJ.S., 
Criminal Law § 59. The present action is 
distinguishable from State v. Manning, 221 
N.C. 70, 18 S.E.2d 821, where a: similar er- 
roneous instruction was given. In Manning's 
case, however, the trial judge recalled the 
jury after it had been out a short while and 
corrected his error. Nothing of this sort 
happened here. 

For the reason given, the prisoner is 
entitled to a new trial. It is so ordered. 

New trial. 


POLICE STATE BLUEPRINT? 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, it has 
become fashionable in some quarters for 
critics of the District of Columbia crime 
bill to refer to the provisions on so-called 
no-knock warrants as a “blueprint for a 
police state.” This claim, Mr. President, 
merely constitutes more fiction, more 
emotionalism, evidencing a lack of fa- 
miliarity with existing law and with the 
precise proposal of the conferees on 
S. 2601. 

As I have stated many times before, 
the so-called no-knock provisions in the 
pending legislation are calculated to be 
a codification of existing law as sanc- 
tioned by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of Ker v. Cali- 
fornia, 374 U.S. 23 (1963), together with 
an additional protection not afforded un- 
der the law at present—namely, a re- 
quirement that no-knocking be conduct- 
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ed whenever possible on the basis of 
court approval only. The conferees have 
sought to take the no-knocking decision 
out of the streets and place it in the 
courts. This is hardly a “blueprint for a 
police state”; rather, this is a blueprint 
for a state regulated by a more objective 
rule of law rather than a rule of men. 

Mr, President, I am particularly puz- 
zled by the fact that the junior Senator 
from New York (Mr. GOODELL) has alined 
himself with the critics of the conference 
report provisions on no-knock. I cannot 
imagine what the grounds for the Sen- 
ator’s criticism may be: the no-knock 
provisions in the pending conference re- 
port, both in terms of the literal language 
of the statute and in the context of the 
wealth of restrictive legislative history, 
these provisions are so much narrower 
in scope, so much more carefully safe- 
guarded than the New York State no- 
knock: statute and case law. Section 799 
of the New York Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure states: 

The officer may break open an outer or 
inner door or window of a building, or any 
part of the building, or any thing therein, to 
execute the warrant, (a) if, after notice of 
his authority and purpose, he be refused ad- 
mittance, or (b) without notice of his au- 
thority and purpose, if the judge, justice or 
magistrate issuing the warrant has inserted 
a direction therein that the officer executing 
it shall not be required to give such notice. 
The judge, justice or magistrate may so di- 
rect only upon proof under oath, to his 
satisfaction, that the property sought may 
be easily and quickly destroyed or disposed 
of, or that danger to the life or limb of the 


Officer or another may result. (Emphasis 
added.) 


The leading New York case affirms au- 
thority substantially broader than that 
which is provided expressly and intended 
in the pending conference report. Mr. 
President, I refer to the case of People 
of the State of New York against An- 
thony De Lago, decided by the highest 
court of the State of New York, the New 
York State court of appeals—reported 
at 16 N.Y. 2d 289 (1965) and printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of July 20, 
1970, at pages 25042 and 25043. 

The characterization “blueprint for a 
police state” is totally unfounded. I have 
not noticed the emergence of such a po- 
lice state in any of the United States 
to date, even though a vast majority of 
the States expressly authorize no- 
knocking in case law or by statute. In- 
deed, I would challenge any man who 
chose to so characterize—as a police 
state—the great State of New York. 

NO-KNOCK PRECEDENT 

It has been charged that the Senate, 
on the issue of the no-knock provisions, 
is taking an unprecedented step. This 
fiction cannot stand up to facts, to the 
record, plain for all to see: not only do 
a vast majority of the States clearly per- 
mit no-knocking in the limited circum- 
stances set forth in the conference re- 
port, not only has this practice been 
approved by the Supreme Court of the 
United States—but, also, this very body, 
the U.S. Senate, approved what was 
basically the same no-knock provision 
without a single dissenting vote in 
S. 2869 in December of 1969 and in the 
Senate-amended S. 2601 in March of 
1970. Indeed the Senate overwhelmingly 
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approved a no-knock provision in S, 3246, 
the administration’s Controlled Danger- 
ous Substances Act, in January of this 
year. 

Mr. President, I would urge my col- 
leagues to desist from this endless re- 
hashing of the same basic issues. The 
Senate has three times in a single Con- 
gress. approved no-knock warrants; let 
us not continue as the expression goes, 
“beating a dead horse.” I trust, more- 
over, that the crtics of the pending no- 
knock provision will not occasion the 
anomaly of rejecting a conference report 
on the basis of the Senate version—twice 
approved—of a particular issue. 

EXIGENCY 


In his impressive, and extensive, re- 
marks of last Friday on the no-knock 
provisions in the pending conference re- 
port, the senior Senator from North 
Carolina made the intellectual argument 
that the exigent circumstance which 
justify no-knocking cannot be known in 
advance. 

Mr. President, as a matter of common- 
sense, and based on my own experience 
as a prosecutor, I must take exception 
once again to the views of my distin- 
guished colleague. The fact is that in 
perhaps as many as 99 percent of the 
cases where no-knocking is and should 
be allowed, the basic facts, the so-called 
exigent circumstances, are known to the 
police well in advance of the execution of 
the warrant. 

For example, in a gambling case, if it 
is known that the prospective defendants 
regularly use water-soluble paper, that 
they conduct their operation near a dis- 
posal facility, that they have defeated 
searches previously by immediately and 
effectively disposing of all evidence upon 
receiving preentry notice from the 
police, and that the prospective defend- 
ants are aware of the police surveillance 
and are primed to effect the disposal of 
the necessary evidence—if these so- 
called exigent circumstances are known 
at the time of the execution of the search 
warrant, they are almost invariably also 
known at least 1 hour in advance of 
the execution, in time for the police to 
apply for court permission to depart 
from the knock-and-wait rule. 

Let me give another example: in a 
case involving armed robbery, if it is 
known that the prospective defendant is 
armed and will shoot it out rather than 
surrender to the police, if for example 
he has just shot and killed a police offi- 
cer in the process of escaping, if his re- 
cent. conduct in escaping has made it 
evident that he knows the police are close 
on his trail—if these so-called exigent 
circumstances are known at the time of 
the execution of the arrest warrant, they 
are almost invariably also known the 
1 hour or so in advance, in time for the 
court to rule on whether complete sur- 
prise is warranted and on whether the 


knock-and-wait rule must be complied 
with strictly. 


Again, Mr. President, I recognize the 
theoretical appeal of Senator Ervin’s 
argument. I submit, however, that con- 
sideration of concrete, practical exam- 
ples makes it quite clear that exigency 
need not be conceived of simply in terms 
of time. 
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UNRELIABLE PROPHECY? 


Now and then in the course of his pro- 
digious discourse of last Friday, the 
senior Senator from North Carolina had 
occasion to decry the apparent slender 
showing which might serve, or have to 
serve, as grounds for the issuance of a 
no-knock warrant. As I have described 
already, however, just as a substantial 
quantum of sound information must be 
and is available in advance for the issu- 
ance of an arrest or search warrant; 
similarly, a substantial quantum of 
sound information is also usually avail- 
able in advance—if at all—to enable 
judicial scrutiny of the appropriateness 
of no-knocking. 

Moreover, if it has not been made 
clear heretofore, let me stress once again 
that the Senate conferees intend no 
mere slender showing as grounds for 
court-ordered no-knocking. I ask that 
the critics again consult the relevant 
passage in the Senate statement of 
managers, at pages 28 to 29, which states 
as follows: 

Fifthly, the Senate conferees did not re- 
cede from their original position that only 
particular facts, bearing upon any given 
particular case, may serve as grounds for 
“no-knocking.” The House conferees urged 
to the contrary that particular facts are un- 
necessary; they urged, for example, that “no- 
knocking” would be appropriate in nearly 
all narcotics and gambling cases, based on 
the destructibility of the evidence usually 
involved. The issue was resolved in favor of 
neutral language, adaptable to either the 
House or the Senate interpretation; but with 
the limitation of specific reference to the 
Ker case. Just as the Senate conferees are 
of the view that the particularity require- 
ment is affirmed in Ker and rooted in the 
Constitution, in like manner the Senate con- 
ferees contemplate implicit incorporation of 
the requirement in the S. 2601 provision. 


My remarks in colloquy with the junior 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. BAYH) at 
pages 24743 to 24744 of the RECORD of 
July 16, 1970, should provide further 
clarification on this point. 

VIOLENCE 


In the past 6 months or so, since the 
no-knock issue has become the focus of 
political controversy, I have been most 
troubled, Mr. President, by the repeated 
suggestion that the pending legislation 
will somehow heighten the level of vio- 
lence in this community. Critics have 
suggested that when police officers de- 
part from the knock-and-wait rule, oc- 
cupants of the premises to be searched 
will, and perhaps should, respond with a 
blast from a rifle. 

If I believed that the net effect of the 
conference report would be an increase 
in shoot-outs with the police—if I did 
not believe that this legislation will have 
a net effect of reducing the incidence 
of such violence in this community—I 
would immediately align myself in oppo- 
sition to S. 2601. My support of the con- 
ference report, however, reflects my 
judgment, based in large measure on ob- 
servation and experience in the world of 
law enforcement, that the effect of this 
legislation will not be what the critics 
have suggested. 

It is an observable fact, as well as a 
matter of commonsense, that the danger 
of shoot-outs arises more out of strict 
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adherence to the knock-and-wait rule, 
rather than out of the limited no-knock 
authority in existing law codified in S. 
2601. Shoot-outs, violence, death, occur 
more frequently when the police signal 
their presence and purpose, and give a 
dangerous suspect time to get his weap- 
on—not when the police take the dan- 
gerous suspect by surprise before he can 
arm himself to shoot. We need only re- 
fiect on the recent, publicized case of the 
local bank robber, Billy Austin Bryant. 
Bryant killed two FBI agents at the door 
of his wife’s apartment after the agents 
identified themselves as police—and 
clearly not because he mistook them for 
burglars. Again, I am convinced that on 
balance the consequence of limited no- 
knocking is less violence, not more. And 
I am equally confident that the. police, 
especially with increased court supervi- 
sion, will continue to utilize their law 
enforcement tools so as not to endanger 
human lives, including their own. 

I submit, Mr. President, that the critics 
of the pending so-called no-knock provi- 
sions tend to view the legislation entirely 
out of context. Realistically, the context 
in which no-knock warrants are de- 
signed to be and will be executed is one 
narrowly defined by: First, the probable 
cause showing made to a judge in sup- 
port of the underlying warrant applica- 
tion, second, the further probable cause 
showing made to establish the presence 
of exigent circumstances, and third, not 
the least of all, the sound judgment of a 
full-fledged judicial officer. In-actual fact 
the context will be one where last-min- 
ute surprise is requisite; and where the 
greatest danger is that notice will occa- 
sion the occupant’s locating a weapon 
and meeting the executing officer with a 
bullet. In sum, again, the limited no- 
knock provisions in S. 2601 are calcu- 
lated to stem local violence, not to foster 
it. 

PRETRIAL RELEASE AND DETENTION 

Mr. President, a great deal has been 
said on the subject of pretrial detention, 
much of it based upon misinformation. I 
do not wish to belabor the issue need- 
lessly, but certain facts must be made 
clear. 

Few of the critics of formal pretrial de- 
tention have cast their arguments in 
constitutional terms. Both the junior 
Senator from Missouri and the junior 
Senator from New York, who refused to 
sign the conference report, have con- 
ceded that pretrial detention legislation 
can be drafted to conform to the Consti- 
tution. These and other critics have ar- 
gued, however, that pretrial detention is 
not needed to protect the community or 
that the provisions on pretrial detention 
in the conference report do not include 
sufficient safeguards to protect the due 
process rights of the individual. 

Mr. President, every Member of the 
Senate should be made aware that no less 
than 18 important safeguards are in- 
cluded in the conference version for the 
protection of the individual. Let me sim- 
ply list them: 

First. Detention eligibility is restricted 
to persons charged with one of a limited 
number of specific offenses. 

Second. Detention eligibility is further 
conditioned upon a showing of prior 
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criminal activities, at the very least con- 
sisting of a provable pattern of danger- 
ous behavior. 

Third. Detention cannot be ordered 
unless the court holds an adversary 
hearing. 

Fourth. The defendant has the right 
to counsel at the hearing. 

Fifth. The court must find that no 
condition or combination of conditions 
of release will reasonably assure the 
safety of the community. 

Sixth. In making such finding, the 
court must exhaust a searching list of 
possible release conditions, including 
third-party custody, restrictions on 
travel, association, or place of abode, 
daily narcotics use testing, employment 
requirement, daytime work release, and 
so forth. 

Seventh. The expansion of the Bail 
Agency will make third-party custody a 
realistic and preferred alternative. 

Eighth. Use of money bond in dan- 
gerousness cases is prohibited. 

Ninth. The prosecution must establish 
that there is a substantial probability of 
conviction. 

Tenth. An immediate and expedited 
appeal from a detention order is per- 
mitted. 

Eleventh. Detention orders are limited 
to a nonrenewable 60-day maximum 
period, unlike the 6, 10, or 12 months 
now actually experienced. 

Twelfth. The maximum detention pe- 
riod is not tolled by timely defense 
motions, 

Thirteenth. An expedited trial calen- 
dar must be provided for all cases in- 
volving pretrial detention. 

Fourteenth. Both House and Senate 
statement of managers urge appropria- 
tions adequate to provide at least 25 
additional assistant U.S. attorneys for 
the District of Columbia, to assure trial 
in 60 days. 

Fifteenth. A new and expanded Public 
Defender Service will assure readily 
available defense counsel to promote 
speedy trial. Greatly expanded judicial 
manpower will contribute to the same 
speedy trial goal. 

Sixteenth. Pretrial detainees must be 
confined apart from convicted persons. 

Seventeenth. Liberal access to counsel 
while in detention is assured. 

Eighteenth. Even in detention cases, 
the defendant may be released for short 
periods of time under custody to assist 
counsel in preparation of the defense. 

Mr. President, I have outlined some 18 
different safeguards which the confer- 
ence report builds into the pretrial de- 
tention procedure which fulfills the 
promise of due process of law. Yet, critics 
of the concept of formalized pretrial de- 
tention have argued that these safe- 
guards are insufficient, illusory, or mean- 
ingless. These arguments are unfounded. 

PRETRIAL DETENTION CATEGORIES 


Each of the four pretrial detention 
categories is premised upon factors in 
addition to the current charge which 
must be found to exist before a defend- 
ant can be ordered detained. 

The crimes of violence category re- 
quires that the person must be charged 
with a violent crime and be previously 
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convicted or awaiting trial with respect 
to an earlier violent crime. 

The narcotics addict must be charged 
with a violent crime and be shown to 
have a narcotics addiction which is so 
costly that the defendant will ordinarily 
be forced to continue to engage in crime 
to support it. 

The obstructor of justice must be 
charged with an offense and then engage 
in provable threats, intimidations, or in- 
juries against witnesses or jurors in or- 
der to influence the outcome of his trial. 

The dangerous crime category couples 
the current charge with a required find- 
ing by the court that the defendant ex- 
hibits a provable pattern of dangerous 
behavior. 

Moreover, the dangerous crime cate- 
gory is narrowly drawn to include only 
the most serious life-threatening. of- 
fenses: First, only robbery by force 
against resistance is meant to be included 
asa dangerous crime—taking property 
by stealth or sudden snatching, defined 
as robbery in the District of Columbia 
Code; is not within the dangerous crime 
category; second, burglary and arson are 
specifically limited to those offenses in 
the first degree—entering or burning of 
nonoccupied buildings is excluded; third, 
forcible rape eliminates consensual and 
lesser sex crimes; and fourth, narcotics 
offenses are limited to reach felonious 
selling or distribution—the professional 
pusher. 

PATTERN OF DANGEROUS BEHAVIOR 

A pattern of dangerous behavior not 
only must be premised upon a prior 
criminal record of criminal acts of a 
serious and dangerous nature but upon 
an identifiable pattern of such acts 
which suggests that the dangerous ac- 
tivity will be continued into the future. 
Thus, a series of arrests or of minor of- 
fenses will not indicate dangerous be- 
havior and an isolated felony (other 
than a “dangerous crime” or “crime of 
violence”) will certainly depict no 
pattern. 

EXHAUSTION OF RELEASE CONDITIONS 

In every case, detention shall not be 
ordered unless the court, with the as- 
sistance of the Bail Agency and counsel 
for the prosectition and defense, thor- 
oughly exhausts the available release al- 
ternatives and finds that no condition 
or combination of conditions will rea- 
sonably protect the community. A re- 
peated failure of the courts under the 
Bail Reform Act of 1966 has been’ the 
lack of resourcefulness and imagination 
in devising adequate and minimally re- 
sstrictive release conditions. See Banks v. 
United States, 414 F. 2d 1150 (D.C. Cir. 
1969). 

The expansion of the Bail Agency’s 
functions to include devising and rec- 
ommending release plans and’serving as 
A third-party supervisor will contribute 
to correcting this failure. But the courts 

„and. counsel must be held to an. even 
higher, standard of resourcefulness in 
setting release conditions before deten- 

_ tion..is. ordered,.. and, appellate courts 
should insist that, every avenue of ade- 
quately. supervised: release, has been ex- 

» plored, including but. not limited to the 

hierarchy. of.. conditions suggested in 
section 23-1321, before a detention order 
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will be sustained. Compared Long v. 
United States, 422 F. 2d 712 (D.C. Cir. 
1970). 

MEANING OF “DANGEROUSNESS” 


Critics have argued that protection of 
the safety of the community is an un- 
limited concept, that a court could order 
detention in order to protect the commu- 
nity from minor offenses, property of- 
fenses, nuisances, or, worse, from politi- 
cal dissent. No proponent of pretrial de- 
tention has suggested this unwarranted 
construction. The emphasis must be 
placed upon the term “safety,” and mo- 
mentary refiection upon the types of 
crime contained in the dangerous and 
violent crime categories will disclose that 
the only concern of the proponents of the 
conference report on S. 2601 is the pro- 
tection of the public from the risk of 
death or serious bodily injury, not from 
property-related offenses or political dis- 
ruption. 

MEANING OF “SUBSTANTIAL PROBABILITY” 


Even after the defendant is found to 
fall within a detainable category and 
after the court unavailingly exhausts all 
release alternatives in order to assure the 
safety of the community, detention can- 
not be ordered unless the court finds by 
a substantial probability that the de- 
fendant committed the offense. Critics 
have argued that the standard of cer- 
tainty adopted by the conference report 
departs from due process requirements 
and has no accepted content. 

The law requires different quanta of 
proof to justify detention depending up- 
on the onerousness of the restraint. Thus, 
no person may be convicted of crime and 
subjected to extended incarceration ex- 
cept upon proof beyond a reasonable 
doubt. But a person may be arrested and 
detained until he can be brought before 
a magistrate on proof that rises to only 
probable cause to believe. And certain 
stop-and-frisk laws permit brief re- 
straint to search for weapons on merely 
@ reasonable belief. 

The substantial probability formula- 
tion is not new to the law. In a civil 
action when a request for a stay pend- 
ing appeal is made, the movant must 
show by a “substantial likelihood that he 
will ultimately prevail on the merits.” See 
Virginia Petroleum Jobbers Association 
v. F.P.C., 259 F. 2d 921 (1958). A similar 
standard is incorporated in the confer- 
ence report. It depicts a quantum of proof 
which is somewhat less than the classic 
reasonable doubt standard, but is greater 
than the mere probable cause standard. 
The judge must be convinced to a sub- 
stantial certainty that the person before 
him will be ultimately convicted. 

RULES OF EVIDENCE 


The critics have further suggested that 
evidence in the bail process will permit 
the court to ‘base its findings—particular- 
ly with reference to the issue of guilt— 
upon matters which would never be ad- 
missible at ‘trial. This’ fear is based on 
fiction. 

As is current law and’ practice, in- 
formation offered at A bail hearing need 
not conform “to ‘the technical’ rules ‘of 
evidence. This does not mean, however, 
that the Government can build its case 
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for detention solely on evidence which 
would clearly be inadmissible at trial. 

Thus, if the Government by proffer or 
by witnesses shows nothing more than 
evidence which was illegally seized, a 
coerced confession, or an eyewitness 
identification at an impermissibly sug- 
gestive lineup, no court could predict by 
a substantial probability that the person 
will be ultimately convicted. All the 
Government's evidence need not conform 
to technical rules, but it must be suffi- 
cient in the aggregate for a court to make 
its finding on the issue of guilt. 

The required finding that there is a 
substantial probability that the defend- 
ant committed the offense must be trans- 
lated into a prediction of the likelihood 
of ultimate conviction in order to pass 
constitutional muster. Equal protection 
of the laws would forbid a court to order 
the detention of a person when the pros- 
ecution fails to produce, by proffer or 
otherwise, probative evidence which will 
be admissible and sufficient to justify 
conviction at the trial on the merits. The 
term. “committed the offense” is thus to 
be understood not in the lay context of 
having done the act, but in the legal con- 
text of being criminally accountable be- 
fore the law. 

THE PREDICTION OF DANGEROUSNESS 


In spite of these safeguards, critics of 
the conference report have urged that it 
is still impossible to predict future dan- 
gerousness. 

The objection to permitting judges to 
make such determinations suggests that 
there is something novel or unusual and 
unreliable about predictions within our 
judicial system and that the pretrial 
detention plan will unwisely turn the 
judge into a prognosticator of future be- 
havior. Yet, our system calls on the trial 
judge to make numerous predictions of 
future behavior. No one objects to the 
prediction made in every release under 
the Bail Reform Act on the question of 
the likelihood of flight, which is the 
crime of bail jumping, but he is said to 
be incapable of predicting other future 
criminal acts. Yet if a capital offense is 
charged, the same judge is directed by 
the Bail Reform Act to take danger to 
the community into consideration and 
thus predict the chance of crime on bail. 
To say that a judge can predict in one 
of these situations and not in another de- 
fies logic. 

Further, every time a judge imposes or 
suspends a sentence or grants or denies 
probation, he makes a prediction as to 
future behavior and the possibility of re- 
habilitation. If a judge can predict reli- 
ably and constitutionally in these areas, 
he can also predict the dangerousness of 
a defendant before him with equal 
reliability. 

Indeed, based on a person’s past con- 
@uct and prior criminal record, it is 
more likely that a judge can predict 
with greater accuracy the likelihood of 
a defendant to pose a danger than that 
he can predict the likelihood of a de- 
fendant to flee: 

Moreover, by reason of the hearing 
provided, which is specifically directed 
to a defendant’s darigerousness, we can 
expecta degree of’ accuracy as high, ‘if 
not higher, than in many other areas 
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where daily predictions are made under 
our judicial system. 
THE LIMITS ON PRETRIAL DETENTION 


The revision of the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966, as contained in the conference 
report, is proposed not only to permit 
the courts to detain certain highly dan- 
gerous defendants, but to correct the 
injustices of present bail practice which, 
in spite of the Bail Reform Act, con- 
tinue to detain between 30 percent and 
40 percent of all arrested persons with- 
out a meaningful inquiry into the real- 
istic risks of danger or flight. 

There is no denying the fact that over 
1,400 persons are today being held in 
pretrial detention facilities in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, some for over a year 
awaiting trial. 

This practice can no longer be toler- 
ated. It permits an approach to pretrial 
detention that is both overinclusive and 
underinclusive in effect. 

It is overinclusive because the process 
is committed solely to the unreviewable 
discretion of the trial judge’s mental 
processes. As a result, through the lack 
of procedural safeguards, many persons 
who should be released are often de- 
tained. 

It is underinclusive because the hypoc- 
risy of present bail practices does not 
permit the courts to focus directly, forth- 
rightly, and in adversary. proceedings, 
upon the question of dangerousness. As a 
result, many persons are being released 
to commit new crimes while on bail. 

In both instances, in addition to being 
arbitrary, the present practice is totally 
discriminatory, since it permits the de- 
tention of the poor but allows the rich 
defendant to be released regardless of 
what may be his greater danger to so- 
ciety. 

Yet, critics of the conference report 
argue that our proposal does not end the 
hypocrisy of present bail practices. First, 
it is suggested that there is nothing in 
the report to preclude a person from be- 
ing detained beyond the 60-day maxi- 
mum simply by repeating the detention 
process with successive detention orders. 
This reading is completely false. Second, 
it is urged that the statutory pretrial 
detention procedure merely supplements 
and does not replace the sub rosa form of 
detention. through unreachably high 
money bond. This too is incorrect. 

As to the first criticism, Mr. President, 
the conference report clearly expresses 
the intent that a detained person’s trial 
must begin within 60 days of arrest or he 
must be released. Sec. 23-1322(d) (2) re- 
quires that upon the expiration of 60 
days, if the trial is not in progress, the 
defendant must be treated under the 
general release section 23-1321, the en- 
tire thrust of which is directed to release 
and conditions of release. 

The court is directed by the statute at 
the end of 60 days to treat the defendant 
pursuant to the section entitled “Release 
in noncapital cases prior to trial,” not di- 
rected to treat the person under, either 
the release section or the section entitled 
“Detention prior to. trial,” asthe- court 
may. choose./If. the 60-day. time limit sec- 
tion envisioned continued detention as a 


possibility, the section would direct: the | 


court, to: treat the person in. accordance 
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with section 23-1322 or 23-1323, as well 
as’ section 23-1321. The detention sec- 
tions are not specified for good reason. 

It is the clear intention of the report 
and the intention of the conferees in 
both: Houses, that the detention process 
cannot be repeated. A similar view was 
expressed by Deputy Attorney General 
Kleindienst at the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee hearings. 

It has been suggested that the court 
can extend a detention period by the 
presently existing high money bond sub- 
terfuge. It is a hard fact that many hon- 
est and sincere judges have been forced 
to disobey the literal reading of the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 by setting unreach- 
able money bond because they cannot in 
good conscience close their eyes to the 
danger which some defendants would 
pose if released. The pretrial detention 
provision will afford a visible and pro- 
tected technique by which these judges 
may consider dangerousness. 

Of course, there may always be a few 
judges who will bypass statutory proce- 
dures and use devious and unreviewable 
means to achieve the same results. It is 
impossible to draft legislation which will 
force all judges to obey the letter and 
spirit of the law. Hypocrisy cannot be 
eliminated even by eliminating money 
bail entirely; as a condition of release 
unscrupulous judges can as readily im- 
pose unreachable nonfinancial condi- 
tions as financial ones. 

It is the firm intention of your con- 
ferees in recommending this bail reform 
measure that the practice of imposing 
unreachable money bond or other inten- 
tionally unreachable conditions under 
any circumstances, must stop. 

If a judge sets a money bond to assure 
the appearance of the defendant and the 
bond proves to be beyond the financial 
means of the particular defendant, the 
judge should make an exhaustive search 
of rélease conditions which the defend- 
ant can meet. With the expansion of 
the Bail Agency to include supervisory 
functions, the judge will have an immedi- 
ately available competent third-party 
custodian which can supervise a person 
released on bail as well as, if not better 
than, any publie bail bondsman. In the 
more difficult cases, more rigorous- su- 
pervision will be available from commu- 
nity resources such as Offender Rehabili- 
tation project, Bonabond Narcotics 
Treatment Agency, and Black Man’s De- 
velopment Center. 

Prior to the expansion of the Bail 
Agency, courts often would find the con- 
dition of third-party custody to be avail- 
able only in theory. In reality, there have 
not been enough custodians to go around. 
This bill changes that reality. In the fu- 
ture we should expect and demand that 
our judges will construct plans of release 


with resourcefulness and imagination. - 


The many release conditions which have 
been ignored in the past must be utilized 
in the future. 

In the rare case when a judge deter- 
mines that an unreachable money bond 
should stand, he should give his reasons 
why the financial condition imposed, if it 
could ‘be ‘met, would assure ‘appearance, 
whereas, no other reachable ‘condition — 
would.,provide the adequate assurance. ` 
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I am confident that the appellate courts 
will insist that such a showing be made; 
in this way, the bail system will not con- 
tinue to discriminate against persons 
solely. on the basis of their poverty. 

Under these circumstances, if an oc- 
casional case runs beyond the 60-day 
limit—which I have been assured will 
almost never happen—it is inconceivable 
that a judge will resort to the use of fi- 
nancial conditions, on the dishonest 
theory of risk of flight, in order to extend 
a detention which has been premised all 
along on a theory of dangerousness. It 
is the clear intent of the conferees that 
this result not be tolerated. 

Mr. President, last Friday the support- 
ers of the President’s District of Colum- 
bia crime bill completed most of their 
arguments for the bill. In the statement 
of Senate managers regarding the bill 
and in our presentations last week, we 
spelled out the provisions of the bill and 
their meaning. I have. offered these re- 
marks to clarify the record as to the de- 
bate to date. 

I see no further need for arguments 
on our part for the bill. It is a sound bill. 
It is a constitutional bill. It stands on its 
own two feet. 

Let me warn once again of the delu- 
sion and futility inherent in the “end- 
run strategy” embraced by the oppo- 
nents of this bill. Some Senators seek to 
defeat this conference report in hopes of 
sending another watered-down bill back 
to the House for its consideration. Do 
they imagine that the House will not 
amend any bill we send it to once more 
include all of the undesirable features 
the Senate conferees succeeded in delet- 
ing from the original House bill in 
achieving the conference report? 

How can they ignore that the House 
passed this conference report by a vote 
of 5 to 1 just 1 week ago and passed, 
by an even wider margin, just a few 
months ago, the original House bill which 
the Senate conferees successfully revised 
and perfected? 

Do these critics not recognize that the 
seniority and influence of the mem- 
bers of the House District Committee 
will enable them to block action on any 
bill referred to any other committee in 
the House on this matter? 

Do the proponents of the “end-run 
strategy” realistically take into account 
the months and months of further delay 
their strategy involves? 

Mr. President, we need no reminder 
that Congress has two Houses, We have 
returned from conference with the other 
House with a sound, constitutional, and 
effective bill. The other House made 
enormous concessions to us in achieving 
this conference report. Do we really think 
now that they will make even further 
concessions because some of our Mem- 
bers, do. not like some of those which 
they insisted upon? 

The blunt fact is, Mr. President, no 
matter how much anyone may Wish to 
delude himself about it, that if this con- 
ference report fails, there will be no Dis- 
trict of .Columbia crime. legislation in 
this Congress. Any District of Columbia 
crime legislation »ins the: future. will .in 
all probability’ have in ‘it every feature 
this bill contains and perhaps even‘some 
of the odious featurés the: Senate” cón- 
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ferees eliminated from the House-passed 
bill in conference. 

Let us be frank and realistic. Let us 
recognize the strategy of the opponents 
of this bill for what it is: a stall, a dream, 
a bitter risk for the citizens of the Na- 
tional Capital who are suffering the 
scourge of the crime lash which is de- 
stroying the very basis of this city. 

Let us face our responsibilities. Let us 
promptly ratify this conference report on 
its merits and get it on to the President 
for his signature. 

Mr. President, I wish to invite the at- 
tention of Senators to an editorial pub- 
lished in the Washington Sunday Star of 
July 19, 1970, printed at page B-1; this 
editorial in large part affirms the view 
that I have expressed here today. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the editorial 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SENATE CASE FOR THE D.C, CRIME BILL 


The Senate’s climactic debate on the D.C. 
Crime Bill, which resumes with a full head of 
steam tomorrow, needs to be viewed in two 
distinct frames of reference, 

The more obvious consideration concerns 
the merits of the bill. Some 22 senators— 
and the number probably will grow—believe 
that certain features of a House-Senate con- 
ference agreement on the omnibus anti-crime 
measure are so odious that they want to scrap 
the conference report, with the idea of start- 
ing anew to salvage parts of it. 

The more subtle and more important con- 
sideration is, however, that if this move 
should succeed the result almost certainly 
would be not a new start, but the end of any 
significant anti-crime legislation in this ses- 
sion of Congress.. In that event, more than a 
year of hard work, which has produced a 
wealth of vitally needed new weapons to com- 
bat crime and to improve this city’s fabric 
of justice would go down the drain. The price 
is one which neither the Congress nor the 
District of Columbia can afford. 

That price would not be too high, perhaps 
if this were actually a bad bill—if the bom- 
bastic criticism leveled against it really stood 
the test of scrutiny. But the rhetoric does 
not hold up. The bill, in our view, is an ac- 
ceptable legislative compromise in every 
major respect. Moreover, its most controver- 
sial features—the police no-knock provision 
and the preventive detention authorization— 
are both enveloped in a great deal of mis- 
understanding and confusion. More of that 
later. 

The procedural dilemma which has evolved 
in the Senate, and which jeopardizes the en- 
tire legislation, springs mainly from the im- 
mense size and complexity of the bill. To 
comprehend the problem fully, it is neces- 
sary to retrace how that came about. 

From the start there has been no dispute 
over the need to expand and reorganize 
Washington’s archaic court system, to de- 
velop a true public defender program, to 
modernize certain provisions of criminal law 
and, among other things, to restructure the 
skeleton-like D.C. Bail Agency. Accordingly, 
following specific proposals last year by Pres- 
ident Nixon, the Senate promptly passed five 
separate bills, embodying these reforms. 

Across Capitol Hill, however, the House 
District Committee pursued a quite different 
course—wrapping this maze of legislation, 
for strategic reasons, into a single omnibus 
bill, The strategy was clear: The House com- 
mittee, while dealing with most of the same 
subjects covered in the Senate bills, favored 
a harder, more repressive line on many of 
them. Besides which it desired to add some 
features of its own—most notably preventive 
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detention—which the Senate had ignored. 
And the veterans of the House committee 
reasoned that they would have a much bet- 
ter chance to carry their pet projects in the 
give-and-take bargaining of a House-Senate 
conference on the total package than by 
fragmentation—in which the most contro- 
versial items could very likely be lost. How- 
ever one viewed the merits of their propos- 
als—and we disliked many of them—their 
Strategy, politically speaking, was unim- 
peachable. 

For the ultimate conference agreement, 
with preventive detention included, is not 
subject to partial acceptance by the Senate. 
If the Senate votes it down, the entire pack- 
age dies. And if the Senate should elect to 
return the bill to conference to seek changes, 
Senator Tydings has warned flatly that no 
further gains could be expected—and that 
gains already achieved might well be lost. No 
one, to our knowledge, challenges the validity 
of that. prediction. 

Nor does the counter-strategy which is ac- 
tually developing on the Senate floor, under 
the usually canny leadership of North Caro- 
lina’s Senator Sam J. Ervin, seem to us to 
hold any better prospect of success. In es- 
sence, the Ervin appeal is to vote down the 
conference report, and to send the House 
two entirely new Senate bills—stripped of 
the most, controversial features. Or; as a final 
alternative, Ervin says, the two bills might 
be attached to some House-passed measure 
already pending in the Senate in an effort 
to end-run the hard-line leaders of the 
House. 

In the initial debate on this strategy move 
the other day, Senator Tydings commented, 
accurately in our judgment, that Ervin was 
“only kidding himself and kidding the Sen- 
ate” if he thought his approach could pre- 
vail—or that any crime bill could pass Con- 
gress this year devoid of preventive deten- 
tion. In rebuttal, Ervin. shouted his unwill- 
ingness “to knuckle under to the House”— 
to “buy a lot of rotten apples in order to 
get some good ones.” 

And that, of course, moves to the real 
crux of the Senate struggle. How rotten, 
truly, are Ervin's apples? Consider the prime 
target of dissent—preventive detention, 

The issue, on purely constitutional 
grounds, is a subject of valid argument. The 
First Congress of this nation, in the first 
federal bail law, specifically provided that a 
judge could refuse bail and could jail any 
suspects accused of a number of specified 
crimes. In Great Britain, that rule still pre- 
vails. Yet we concede, in the context of to- 
day, that we have no more idea than does 
Senator Tydings or Senator Ervin precisely 
how the Supreme Court might rule on this 
provision of the D.C. Crime Bill. 

But we are entirely convinced that the 
court should have an opportunity to rule. 
Present law provides that the only basis for 
denying bail is whether a criminal defendant 
is likely to appear for trial—a criterion which 
in practice is abused day after day under 
the subterfuge of money bonds set too high 
for defendants to pay. Yet, under the letter 
of the law, many defendants accused of the 
most heinous crimes are supposed to be 
turned loose, their prior records of criminal 
activity notwithstanding, even if it is clear 
to any reasonable person that they are likely 
to commit further violent crimes. That law 
ought to be changed, The pending proposal's 
provisions for due-process hearings, for rights 
of appeal, for the assurance of trials within 
60 days, all envision preventive detention as 
a last resort, in the gravest of situations. In 
our view, they also provide ample protection 
of individual rights. 

As to the second dominant controversy, 
this newspaper holds no brief for the police 
no-knock provision. We regret its inclusion 
in the bill, Yet, it is fair to say that a great 
deal of h also surrounds this im- 
broglio, From the laments last week, one 
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would assume that many senators had never 
before heard of this proposal. But the truth 
is that the Senate, only a matter of months 
ago, approyed the proposal without a single 
yote of dissent. What has happened in the 
meantime, however, is that this issue has 
taken on a symbolic status of protest against 
generalized fears of repressive police actions 
which has completely overshadowed the sub- 
stantive points of debate. 

In other vital points of controversy, how- 
ever, as in these two, we believe the Senate 
conferees have achieved compromises which 
fully justify the Senate's approval. As one 
final example, the conference report permits 
mandatory jail sentences only in the case of 
second offenders convicted of armed violent 
crimes. That is surely a minimum protective 
device for society, which any member of 
Congress should be able to support. And it 
is such details, not as yet well publicized, 
which should occupy the Senate's primary 
attention this week. 

In any bill 400 pages long, extending over 
the full spectrum of criminal justice in the 
District of Columbia, a total absence of flaws 
would be nothing short of miraculous, It is 
not merely possible, but likely, that instances 
will arise in which Congress may want to 
enact refinements later. But the immediate 
question before the Senate is whether any of 
these isolated subjects of doubt or disap- 
pointment justify a scuttling of the enor- 
mous gains of the bill as a whole. 

The answer, in our opinion, is a resound- 
ing no. 


S. 3889—AMENDMENT OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE 
ACT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
the Chair to lay before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives 
on S. 3889. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxBE) laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to 
the bill (S. 3889) to amend section 14(b) 
of the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, 
to extend for 2 years the authority of 
Federal Reserve banks to purchase U.S. 
obligations directly from the Treasury, 
which were in line 5, strike out “1972” 
and insert “1971”, In line 7, strike out 
“1972” and insert “1971”. And amend 
the title so as to read: “An act to amend 
section 14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, 
as amended, to extend for one year the 
authority of Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase United States obligations di- 
rectly from the Treasury.” 

Mr. SPARKMAN, , Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendments. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE CON SON ISLAND PRISON 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, tens of 
thousands of American lives and billions 
of American dollars have been invested 
in a futile war in Vietnam that has di- 
vided the Nation with angry dissent and 
name calling. 

It has been argued that monolithic 
communism is again threatening all of 
Southeast Asia and the United States, 
and that it is “patriotic” to support the 
Thieu-Ky government in Saigon to bring 
democracy to the South Vietnamese peo- 
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ple. There is, however, no democracy in 

Vietnam, and the Thieu- Ky government 

has no intention of being a democracy. 

The Thieu-Ky government is proving 
to be a repressive government, refusing 
to tolerate dissent and brutally punish- 
ing those who disagree. 

Just this month, the newest horror 
story of repression was published in the 
Nation’s press when former congres- 
sional staff member Thomas Harkin dis- 
closed examples of brutality against 
South Vietnamese “political prisoners” 
in the Conson Island prison. 

While the stories of inhuman beatings 
and torturing of men and women whose 
only crime was to disagree with the pol- 
icies of the South Vietnamese govern- 
ment were new to the national press, 
they were not new in Appleton, Wis. 

On July 27, 1969, nearly 1 year ago, 
Mark E. Oliva wrote an enterprising 
expose in the Post-Crescent in Apple- 
ton, Wis., telling about acts of brutality 
and inhumanity in Conson. Unfortu- 
nately, his well-documented report, now 
well substantiated by American officials 
there who are attempting to disasso- 
ciate themselves from the oppressive 
prison system, was not widely circulated. 

Oliva and the editors of the Post- 
Crescent are to be commended for their 
enterprising leadership in exposing a 
situation that should and must em- 
barrass this country, because the United 
States is in the position of financing the 
Thieu-Ky government and, in the logic 
of world opinion, is supporting the op- 
pression and brutality at Conson. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Post-Crescent article by Mark Oliva be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DETENTION BASED ON SUSPICION: VIETNAM 
CONCENTRATION CAMP OPERATES WITH U.S. 
APPROVAL 

(By Mark Oliva) 

Con Son ISLAND, VIETNAM.—History again 
is witnessing the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camp, this time with a helping hand 
from the United States. 

Con Son, the French “Devil's Island of 
Indochina,” now is South Vietnam’s barbed- 
wire home for more than 7,000 Vietnamese 
who “had to be removed” but couldn’t be 
convicted in a trial. 

Long beds, malarial mosquitoes and a host 
of diseases with no effective medical pro- 
gram, no shelter from the tropical monsoon 
rains and a diet not much better than silage 
greet the unfortunates interned in the con- 
centration camps here. 

The United States provides both financial 
and advisory assistance to the Con Son island 
prison. 

On March 1, Con Son housed in excess of 
9,000 prisoners. Of these, more than 7,000 
were detainees, A detainee is an individual 
suspected of being a Viet Cong sympathizer 
or supporter who never has been convicted 
or tried. 

KING OF CON SON 

Vietnamese Lt. Col. Nguyen Van Ve, a 
brash man who illustrates his every point 
with a swing or sway of his swagger stick, is 
the commander here. He calls himself the 
“King of Con Son,” and the title fits his 
power. He has total rule over the island and 
its prison population. 

Lt. Col. Ve explains the “detainee” system 
simply. 
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He says his government needs a means to 
remove the potential or possible enemy from 
causing or contributing to trouble. When 
a man is suspected of giving food, shelter or 
information to the Viet Cong, he cannot be 
convicted without evidence, according to Lt. 
Col. Ve, 

Instead, he says, these Viet Cong suspects 
are brought before district security com- 
mittees. The committee, according to Lt. 
Col. Ve, does not require evidence, only 
grounds to believe the individual may be 
aiding the Viet Cong. The committee then 
has the power to order the suspect sent to 
Con Son or one of several other detention 
centers for a period of six months. 

Lt. Col. Ve says this dispenses with the 
need for a trial, conviction and evidence. 
He also admits that almost all of the 
detainees would be acquited for lack of evi- 
dence if they were to be tried. 

When questioned, Lt. Col. Ve said that he 
has the authority to detain these prisoners 
beyond the six-month period based upon 
his observations, and that very few actually 
are released after their initial six months’ 
detention. 

Our study group’s tour of the prison in- 
cluded Camps Six and Seven, the camps that 
house all but 200 of the detainees. 

BARBED WIRE 

Each of these camps is surrounded by dou- 
ble fences strung heavily with barbed wire. 
Within, the camps are divided into many 
Small sections, each also ringed with double 
fences of heavily-barbed wire. The main sec- 
tions consist of two 60-foot rows of rough 
logs, each log five feet long, with the entire 
row elevated two feet off the ground. Can- 
vas, perforated with holes is stretched about 
six feet overhead, 

These rows of logs serve as bed, home and 
recreation area for the detainees. They are 
not allowed to leave the compound at any 
time. There is no shelter from malarial 
mosquitoes or monsoons. 

At the end of each camp is a small dis- 
pensary stocked only with aspirins, salt 
tablets and anti-malaria pills that are inef- 
fective against the fatal strains of malaria 
found on the island, according to the U.S. 
Army doctor accompanying our study group. 
These dispensaries are staffed with un- 
trained personnel. 

On the side of each dispensary is a dis- 
ciplinary area used for detainees found 
guilty of even the smallest infraction of 
prison rules. It, too, is encircled with a dou- 
ble barbed wire fence. Barbed wire also is 
strung the length and width of the dis- 
ciplinary area about 16 inches above the 
ground, with the strand about six inches 
apart. 

Detainees being disciplined are forced to 
crawl under this layer of barbed wire and 
lie on their backs for the duration of their 
sentences, often several days. They are al- 
lowed only bread and water. 

We were permitted to interview individual 
prisoners, but Lt. Col. Ve insisted the de- 
tainees be interviewed only in the presence 
of a guard. Detainees interviewed refused to 
answer questions, apparently in fear that a 
“wrong” answer, after being reported by the 
guard, would lead to days and nights under 
the barbed wire. 

It. Col. Ve stated that the detainees come 
from all walks of life but mainly are farm- 
ers from the provinces. He listed the three 
main ways in which these prisoners come 
before the security committees: 

They are reported by a neighbor as aiding 
or being sympathetic to the Viet Cong. 

All persons in an area are held when an 
Army commander in the area states someone 
has been aiding the Viet Cong. 

When a village is being force-evacuated 
and relocated prior to being destroyed to 
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eliminate Viet Cong havens, all persons in 
the village who resist in any way are brought 
before the committees. 

As with most of the other prisoners on 
Con Son, according to Lt. Col. Ve, the major- 
ity of the detainees continue to be held 
there. 

Basic living conditions in the Con Son 
concentration camps are extremely bad, but 
the island's prisoners also are faced with 
even worse medical problems. 

Malaria is the major disease. The islana’s 
mosquitoes carry two strains, one which 
usually is fatal and the other which the 
victim usually survives, but with his strength 
sapped. The prison dispensaries are stocked, 
though inadequately, with chloroquine- 
primaquine anti-malarial pills. These combat 
only the non-fatal strain. No preventative 
for the usually-fatal strain is available to 
the prisoners. 

Con Son’s prison population also has se- 
vere problems with beriberi and tuberculosis, 
as well as year-round epidemic levels of 
diarrhea and dysentery. Almost non-existent 
eine and sewage facilities contribute to 
this. 

All the prison dispensaries are staffed by 
prisoners, mostly captured Viet Cong medics. 
None has been trained beyond the level at- 
tained by a student nurse in the U.S. 


ONE DOCTOR 


The island has one doctor, a first lieu- 

tenant in the Vietnamese Regional and 
Popular Forces (roughly equivalent to our 
National Guard). However he treats only 
the civil servants, national police and mili- 
tary. 
A Vietnamese public health nurse also is 
assigned to Con Son, mainly to treat the 
non-prisoner population. The nurse makes 
a monthly visit to each of the seven prison 
dispensaries. 

The government provides air evacuation 
for members of the non-prisoner population 
requiring mainland treatment, but prison- 
ers requiring such treatment must wait for 
the monthly supply boat, 

The public health nurse admits that sey- 
eral prisoners have died due to lack of 
proper medical attention. 

In addition to the detainees, Con Son also 
houses about 2,000 other prisoners including 
Viet Cong, political, religious and criminal 
prisoners and military prisoners from the 
South Vietnamese forces. All these cate- 
gories haye been tried and convicted. 

Convicted Viet Cong are considered civil 
prisoners and are held at Con Son. North 
Vietnamese prisoners of war are held at an- 
other island prison, Phu Quoc. The U.S, is 
not involved in the operation of Phu Quoc 
because the South Vietnamese government 
does not abide by the Geneva prisoner-of- 
war conventions. 

With the exception of 200 detainees, the 
regular prisoners only are confined in Camps 
One through Five. Strangely, the convicted 
prisoners fare much better than the de- 
tainees. Camps One through Five consist of 
the old French prison buildings, and pro- 
vide adequate though unpleasant shelter. 

These prisoners leave the camps each day 
to go out in work parties. Although some 
of the prisoners still split rocks, the majority 
work on fishing teams or on the farms 
which produce most of the food other than 
rice which is consumed on the island. The 
prisoners raise mainly papaya, coconuts, pigs 
and chickens. 

A large number of the sentenced prisoners 
have attained trustee status and are allowed 
to live outside the camps. All the prisoners 
except the detainees are allowed monthly 
three-day visits with their families, who are 
taken to the island on the supply boat. A 
beach home has been set up to house these 
families. 
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PRISONER DIET 

All the prisoners, detainees included, are 
on the same diet. The catch of the fishing 
teams is laid out.and ‘salted on tin sheets 
placed on the streets daily. After a day in 
the sun, the fish, well-dried, are fed to the 
prisoners. Prisoners cook the fruits, vegeta- 
bles and meats raised on the island as well 
as rice brought in from the mainland. The 
cooking is done in extremely unsanitary and 
antiquated outdoor kitchens surviving from 
French days, 

Many of Con Son's political prisoners were 
sentenced several Vietmamese regimes ago 
but never were released by succeeding gov- 
ernments, including the current Thieu gov- 
ernment. 

One prisoner interviewed on death row had 
been there for 13 years, sentenced for polit- 
ical opposition to the late President Ngo 
Dinh Diem in the early days of his rule. 

Another death row prisoner interviewed 
stated he has been confined seven years for 
the same reason, since the latter days of 
Diem. 

A Buddhist monk stated he has served 11 
years of a 16-year political sentence, also 
a Diem victim still on Con Son. 

A student monk said he came here three 
yéars ago on a one-year sentence, for giving 
sanctuary to a Viet Cong in a pagoda, He 
too has been forgotten. 

Prisoner interviews also produced some 
surprising opinions. Many of the regular 
prisoners from rural Vietmam stated they 
were not too dissatisfied with their- con- 
finement because the prison living condi- 
tions were better than those they had ex- 
perienced in the country side. Other prison- 
ers said they felt relieved to be at Con Son 
and away from the war. 

But no prisoner was willing to say he is 
happy. 


DDT RULED ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLLUTANT IN WISCONSIN 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, 18 
months ago, one of the landmark cases 
in environmental protection began in 
Madison, Wis. 

Citizen groups and the environmental 
defense fund joined forces in a petition 
asking the State department of natural 
resources to ban the use of DDT in the 
State under any circumstances where the 
pesticide can enter world circulation pat- 
terns and further contaminate the bio- 
sphere. With EDF, the petitions groups 
were the Citizens Natural Resources As- 
sociation of Wisconsin and the Wiscon- 
sin Division of the Izaak Walton League. 

In the State hearing which began De- 
cember 1968, the alliance of concerned 
scientists and lawyers presented exten- 
sive testimony outlining the growing pol- 
lution of the environment by: persistent 
pesticides in the chlorinated hydrocarbon 
family. 

Dr. Robert W. Risebrough, an environ- 
mental scientist at the University of 
California at Berkeley, stated that the 
effect of pesticides on man may be very 
serious. He said that man accumulates 
12 parts per million of DDT in his fatty 
tissues before the body discharges. He 
said that this is enough to stimulate 
enzyme production, which acts as a cata- 
lyst for bodily processes, such as diges- 
tion.. Risebrough. added that the death 
of some birds has been, traced to enzyme 
induction ‘by DDT, impairing their ability 
to reproduce. + 
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Dr. Charles F. Wurster, Jr., an or- 
ganic chemist at the State University of 
New York, Stonybrook, testified on the 
range of the pesticide residues through 
the world. 

Other witnesses have testified that 
DDT goes into the atmosphere along with 
evaporating water, builds up to extreme- 
ly high levels in predator birds and ani- 
mals, and has caused new insect prob- 
lems by killing predators that once held 
those inserts in check. 

Dr. Joseph Hickey, a University of Wis- 
consin wildlife ecologist, said that DDT 
has been linked to reproduction failures 
of certain birds, including the eagle, the 
osprey, and the peregrine falcon. Dr. 
Hickey and other researchers have traced 
the presence of pesticide residues to a de- 
crease in weight and thickness of the 
shells of eggs produced by these birds. 

In related testimony, Lucille Stickel, 
the pesticide research coordinator of the 
Interior Departments Patuxent Wildlife 
Research Center, stated that the pres- 
ence of small quantities of DDT and its 
derivative DDE in the diets of mallard 
ducks decreased eggshell thickness, in- 
creased egg breakage, and decreased 
overall reproductive success. 

Although the second half of the hear- 
ings, held last spring, was billed as the 
time for the defense against the argu- 
ments of the environmentalists, the 
pesticide industry, which historically has 
promoted more pesticide use and fought 
new controls, made a weak defense. 

Industry witnesses who were knowl- 
edgeable about the environmental im- 
pact of pesticides were few and far be- 
tween. Instead, defense witnesses relied 
on shopworn repetitions of the past tri- 
umphs of DDT and trotted out research 
from a decade ago which purported to 
show that the health of pesticide workers 
was not impaired by constant exposure 
to the compounds. 

In fact, witnesses for the defense often 
provided the . environmentalists with 
valuable evidence to support their con- 
tentions. For example, a Shell Develop- 
ment Co. scientist confirmed the fact 
that DDT does not remain in the soil, 
but has a great deal of mobility and per- 
sistence which enables it to infiltrate the 
atmosphere, the waters, and the total 
environment. 

Another witness. for the DDT defense, 
a U.S. Department of Agriculture pesti- 
cide official, admitted that his agency 
relies almost totally on industry claims 
erenrene health and environmental ef- 

ects. 

The initial decision has been made and 
the Department found DDT to be guilty 
as an environmental pollutant, which is 
“contaminating and rendering unclean 
and impure the air, land and waters of 
the State and making the same injurious 
to publie health and deleterious to fish, 
bird and animal life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
hearing examiners summary_of evidence 
and. proposed ruling be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed ‘in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
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[Before the State of Wisconsin Department 
of Natural Resources} 

EXAMINER'S SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE AND 

PROPOSED RULING 
(Petition of Citizens Natural Resources As- 
sociation, Inc., and Wisconsin Division, 

Izaak Walton League of America, Inc., for 

a Declaratory Ruling on Use of Dichloro- 

Diphenyl-Trichloro-Ethane, Commonly 

Known as DDT, in the State of Wiscon- 

sin) 

[3-DR-1] 

On October 28, 1968, the Citizens Natural 
Resources Association, Inc., by Frederick L, 
Ott, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, and on Novem- 
ber 1, 1968, the Izaak Walton League of Amer- 
ica, Inc., Wisconsin Division, by J. Michael 
Borden, Elm Grove, Wisconsin, filed petitions 
with the Department of Natural Resources 
requesting a declaratory ruling in respect to 
the use of Dichloro-Diphenyl-Trichloro-Eth- 
anë, commonly known as DDT, in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

The Department issued its Notice of Hear- 
ing on November 5, 1968, and held hearing 
on the matter December 2, 1968, and on days 
thereafter at Madison, Wisconsin, before 
Examiner Maurice H., Van Susteren, 

APPEARENCES 

Petitioners: Citizens Natural Resources As- 
sociation, Wisconsin Division Izaak Walton 
League of America, Michigan Audubon So- 
ciety, Inc., by Paul J. Burbach, Attorney, 710 
North Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin 53203, and Victor J. Yannacone, Jr., 
Attorney, of Counsel, P.O. Box 109 — 39 Baker 
Street, Patchogue, New York 11772. 

In support of the petition: Institute of 
Marine Resources, University of California, 
Berkeley, California, by Robert W. Rise- 
brough, PhD, Specialist, 

Lewis T. Mittness, State Assemblyman, 1st 
District, Rock County, 730 North Ringold 
Street, Janesville, Wisconsin 53545. 

National Audubon Society, Inc., 1130 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York 10028, by Ed- 
ward M. Brigham, III, Regional Representa- 
tive (Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minnesota, 
Northern Illinois}, Box 125, Atlas, Michigan 
48411 (Also President, Michigan Audubon 
Society, Inc.). 

Charles F. Wurster, Jr. PhD, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, Biology Department, State Univer- 
sity of New York, Stony Brook, New York 
11790. 

Lawrence G. Monthey, Asst. Professor, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Extension Specialist, 
Travel-Recreation Industry, Home Address 
Route, 1, Verona, Wisconsin 53593 (As Inter- 
venor in Support). 

Wisconsin Resource Conservation Coun- 
cil, by Hugh H. Iltis, PhD, Professor of 
Botany, Department of Botany, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

In opposition: Buckley Tree Service and 
Wisconsin Arborist Association, by Patrick 
Buckley, 608 East Broadway, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin 53186, 

Egelhoff Tree Service, Inc., by Theodore C. 
Egelhoff, Secretary, P.O. Box 31, Thiensville, 
Wisconsin 53092. 

Industry Task Force for DDT of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Chemicals Association, 
1155 Fifteenth Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C., by Louis A. McLean, Attorney and Rep- 
resentative, 525 Happ Road, Northfield, Il- 
Hnois 60093, and by Willard’S. Stafford, 204 S. 
Hamilton Street, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
by Fredrik S. Waiss, Rm. 2525, 650 Califor- 
nia Street, San Francisco, California. 

Rudolph F. Lange, 115 Vine. Street, Dela- 
van, Wisconsin 53115. 

City of West Allis; by John A. Cahill, 
Superintendent of , 2406 South 76th 
Street, West Allis, Wisconsin 53219, (and for 
self). 

Wisconsin Farm Bureau, by William-Kas- 
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akaitas, Legislative Counsel, 801 West Badger 
Road, Madison, Wisconsin 63711. 

Rollins, Inc, by Donald R. McCallum, At- 
torney, 111 South Fairchild Street, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53703. 

As interests may appear, John Brian Den- 
nis, Student, 2667 Milwaukee Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin 53704. 

Department of Natural Resources, Division 
of Environmental Protection, by Edward D. 
Main, Attorney, and Mark W. Johnson, At- 
torney, 55B Hill Farms State Office Building, 
P.O. Box 450, Madison, Wisconsin 53701. 

James S. Devitt, Senator-Elect, 5151 Root 
River Parkway, Greenfield, Wisconsin 53228. 

E. H. Fischer, PhD, Professor, and Coordi- 
nator of Pesticide Use Education, University 
of Wisconsin, 237 Russell Lab., Madison, 
Wisconsin 53706. 

Illinois Water Pollution and Water Re- 
sources Commission, by Carl L. Klein, State 
Representative, Chairman, 6428 South Fran- 
cisco Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60629. 

League of Wisconsin Municipalities, by Ed 
Johnson, Executive Director, 433 West Wash- 
ington Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin 53703. 

Robert B. McConnell, Assistant Attorney 
General Department of Justice, State Capitol, 
Madison, Wisconsin 63702 (Either as Public 
Intervenor, or as a Representative of the De- 
partment of Justice, whichever Circuit Court 
of Dane County may later determine to be 
proper). 

Gaylord Nelson, United States Senator, 

te Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20510. 

Steven M. Schur, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, 5 North, Capitol Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53702. 

George F. Sieker, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, 48 North, Capitol Building, Madison, 
Wisconsin 53702. 

Wachtel Tree Science and Service, Inc., by 
Brookdale Drive, Brookfield, Wisconsin 53228. 
Brookfield, Wisconsin 53228. 

Wisconsin Department of Agriculture, by 
Arthur R. Kurtz, Administrator, Plant In- 
dustry Division, 202B Hill Farms State Office 
Building, Madison, Wisconsin 53702. 

Wisconsin Red Cherry Growers, Inc., by 
Frank K. Ulisperger, Executive Secretary, P.O. 
Box 160, Sturgeon Bay. Wisconsin 54235. 

Gayle L. Worf, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Pathology, Department of Plant Pathology, 
276. Russell Lab., University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 53706, and Charles 
Kovall, Ph. D., Assistant Professor, Depart- 
ment of Entomology, 237 Russell Lab., Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 53706. 

US. Department of Agriculture, by George 
A. Robertson, Attorney, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

Working Group on Environmental Toxi- 
cology, Ecological Research Committee of the 
Swedish Natural Science Research Council, 
by S. Goran Lofroth, DSc, Royal University of 
Stockholm, Radiobiology, Department of the 
Biochemistry Institute, Box 6409, S~—11382, 
Stockholm, Sweden, 


EXAMINER'S SUMMARY OF EVIDENCE 
I. Statutes, Rules, Issues 


A. The petitioners seek a declaratory rul- 
ing under Section 227.06, Wisconsin Statutes, 
which provides that any interested person 
may petition for a declaratory ruling with 
Tespect to the applicability to any person, 
property or state of facts of any rule or stat- 
ute enforced by it. A ruling is sought declar- 
ing DDT to be a highly toxic persistent 
chemical, that its use be restricted in such 
way that it cannot enter the biosphere and 
that its existence in the biosphere consti- 
tutes pollution. 

Section 144.01 (11), Wis. Stats., defines 
pollution: o 

“Pollution includes contaminating or ren- 
dering unclean or impure the waters of the 
state, or making the sameé injurious to public 
héalth, harmful for commercial or recrea- 
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tional use, or deleterious to fish, bird, animal 
or plant life.” 

Section 144.30 (9), Wis. Stats., defines en- 
vironmental pollution: 

“Environmental pollution means the con- 
taminating or rendering unclean or impure 
the air, land or waters of the state, or making 
the same injurious to public health, harmful 
for commercial or recreational use, or dele- 
terious to fish, bird, animal or plant life.” 


B. Rules 


Under the provisions of Section 144.025 
(2)(b), the Department is authorized to 
adopt rules setting standards of water qual- 
ity, to protect the public interest which in- 
cludes the protection of the public health 
and welfare and the use of the waters for 
public and private water supplies, the prop- 
egation of fish and aquatic life and wildlife 
and other uses. 

In compliance with the above, the De- 
partment adopted minimum standards of 
water quality in Wisconsin Administrative 
Code section RD 2.02(1) (da): 

“Substances in concentrations or com- 
binations which are toxic or harmful to 
humans shall not be present in amounts 
found to be of public health significance, 
nor shall substances be present in amounts, 
which by bioassay and other appropriate 
tests, indicate acute or chronic levels harm- 
ful to animal, plant or aquatic life.” 


Cc. Issues 


1. DDT in what concentrations or com- 
binations is toxic or harmful to humans and 
its presence in water in what amounts can 
be found to be of public health significance? 

2. What amounts of DDT in water, which 
by bio-assay and other appropriate tests, in- 
dicates acute or chronic levels harmful to 
animals, plant or aquatic life? 

8. Is DDT a pollutant within the statutory 
definitions of “pollution” as found in Sec- 
tions 144.01(11) and 144.30(9), Wis, Stats.? 


II. DDT—Chemical structure 
A. Chemical Structure 


DDT, a chlorinated hydrocarbon, is chemi- 
cally described as 1, 1, 1-trichloro-2, 2-bis 
(para-chlorophenyl) ethane (T-223). It is 
common practice to refer to DDT and to in- 
clude in the term its various isomers—DDE 
and DDD (T-264), and lesser isomers DDA 
and DDMU. Each of the isomers is further 
broken down into the ortho, para derivative 
and the para, para derivative (T-651), Iso- 
mers have the same number and kind of 
atoms but in either different configuration 
or different locations within the molecule 
(T-224). What is known as technical DDT is 
composed of 75% of para, para DDT, 20% 
ortho, para prime DDT, and 5% is the other 
isomers (T-2499). DDT is manufactured in 
the reaction of chloral and monochloroben- 
zene in the presence of sulfuric acid, the 
spent sulfuric acid carrying away any mono- 
chlorobenzene that remains. (T-2498). 

DDT has been known since 1870, developed 
in Switzerland as an insecticide and first 
used in United States armed forces in 1943. 
DDT in its pure state is not insecticidal (T- 
2491). 

B. Properties, Uses, and Tests 
1. Physical properties 

DDT is unique in that it has broad bio- 
logical activity as an insecticide, it has great 
chemical stability, high mobility, is rela- 
tively insoluble in. water and soluble in fat 
or lipid tissue (T-226, 227). It has a strong 
tendency to form suspensions. more than 
solutions (T-236). Ability to absorb particu- 
tate matter can cause a concentration in 
water particulates which is thousands of 
times greater than the concentration in water 
itself (T-2215). Although it has a finite vapor 
pressure, and is relatively non-volatile, ‘it 
will evaporate and’ recrystallize in air and 
travel in’ airborne’dust. It also has the power 
of codistillation (T-237, 238). Half-life is 
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estimated at 10 years (T-234, 279-284), there 
being no standards of determination (T- 
282). 

However stable DDT is, it does degrade in 
sunshine and oxygen, first to DDE and then 
to bis (chlorophenyl) ketone and parachloro- 
benzoic acid. Since the DDT molecule is a 
very efficient light absorber, it absorbs the 
shorter wave lengths of the solar 
Being a diphenyl methane type compound, 
it readily dissociates to a free radical lead- 
ing to the formation of DDE, The degrading 
mechanism of DDE is not clear, but it does 
degrade faster than DDT. Under sunlight 
irradiation in sealed Petrie dishes, DDT will 
degrade approximately 50% in 12 days and it 
can be expected to be faster in a vapor state 
in the atmosphere (T-2206—2208). 

When applied to crops, it has a period of 
rapid decline believed to be evaporation, 
and then degrades at a rate that is logarith- 
mic in time. Exact mechanism of “disappear- 
ance” is not known. Half lives of DDT and 
isomers are reported in crop materials from 
as little as two days to 40 days—the longer 
time being the more appropriate. DDT on 
crops or plants degrades to DDD and DDE 
and when harvested, the residues go with the 
plant. DDT very tightly sorbs to soil parti- 
cles which may be moved deeper into soil or 
washed away. “Disappearance” of DDT from 
soll is logarithmic in time and on the aver- 
age 20% of the amount present at any time 
“disappears” each year. DDT “degradation” 
in soil is due to microorganisms amounting 
to as much as two-thirds of the DDT in a 
period of two weeks to DDE, DDD, DDA, 
DBM, DBP and chlorobenzoic acid. Degrada- 
tion is more rapid under anaerobic conditions 
(Exh. 157). DDT is extremely insoluble in 
water, sorbs to particulate matter which 
collects on bottoms of streams, etc. and tends 
to degrade under the anaerobic conditions 
existing. It will degrade in the gut of fish, 
insects, mammals and birds because of micro- 
oe found there (T-2209-2217; Exh. 

2. Uses 

DDT is and has been primarily used as an 
agricultural pesticide, for the control of 
Dutch elm disease:and for the control of mos- 
quitoes. Slightly over 100,000 lbs, were ship- 
ped into Wisconsin in 1968 with approxi- 
mately 58,000 lbs. used for Dutch elm disease 
(Exh. 2). Recommendation for mosquito con- 
trol was withdrawn (in Wisconsin) (T-161— 
165) , as was registration for use on dairy cat- 
tle and around dairy barns since a zero tol- 
erance was established for milk in 1954 in the 
Miller amendment (T-137-138). It is also 
used as a rodenticide in the control of mice 
(T-2512-2514) and bats (T-2517). 

3. Toxicity 


DDT has a wide range toxic effect on agri- 
cultural pests (Exh. 2), on the entire phylum 
Arthropoda (T~265), and is toxic to a degree 
to fish, birds, mammals, amphibians and rep- 
tiles and crustaceans (T-227). It is a Class 
It pesticide under the Federal Eocnomic 
Poisons Law (T-157-159). Technical DDT is 
somewhat more toxic than metabolites DDE 
and DDD and toxicity varies between species 
(T-266-267). Pure undiluted DDT is not an 
insecticide (T-292). It was stipulated that 
DDT hasan effect on the nervous system (T- 
2581). Effects occuring at very low con- 
centrations are variable but in: the case of 
cockroaches consist of repetitive firing in 
nerves, resulting in disorientation, running 
about, tremor overwork and death due to ex- 
haustion (T-2581-2583) . a 

The effect on crustacean nerve isthe fall- 
ure of the nerve axon to transmit impulses 
(T+2583-2584). The effect on robins’ fs sim- 
ilar to that of the cockroach—quivering, tre- 
mor and death due’ to nerve effect. (T-2528- 
2548). DDT, at acute toxic level’, affects the 
central nervous system of fish causing 4n- 
stability,’ difficulty im ‘respiration and’ shig- 
gishness (Exh -70). Tri humans, ‘the’ first 
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clinical signs of toxicity are a sensation of 
burning or itching of the tongue, lips and 
face (Exh. 70, T-1398), tingling of fingers 
and toes (T-1442, 1688). With larger doses 
tremor appears, a sensation of alarm, of 
fear, marked uneasiness and to convulsions 
with accidental doses (T-1688). 

In rats clinical signs of poisoning are di- 
rectly correlated with the concentration of 
DDT in the nervous system, as measured by 
the concentration in the brain. All parts of 
the nervous system are affected (Exch. 105). 
In both animals and man poisoned by DDT it 
is the nervous system that is affected pri- 
marily. 

4. Translocation 

DDT, because of its chemical/physical 
properties and once applied to crops, or placed 
in the atmosphere, moves throughout the 
environment in water, air, soil and food (Exh. 
73, 74, 189, 198-204; T-209-214, 665-670, 723, 
728, 831-837, 869, 2204-2205, 2209, 2212, 2215). 
A minor transport mechanism is in organisms 
such as birds and fish (T-239). It has been 
found in filtered air, untreated forest soil, and 
the fish in the untreated watershed had in 
some instances 2.4 ppm DDE (‘T-243-245). 
DDT and metabolites have been found in 
oceanic food chains from zoo-plankton to 
gulls, osprey, cormorant, petrels, pelicans and 
p. falcons with a corresponding biological 
concentration at each level of the chain 
(Exh, 65; T-251-256, 661-662, 715). It was 
not present in plankton gathered in the 
1920’s and studied, nor in the body of a 
penguin of 1911 (T-912). It was not present 
in 10 samples of human fat collected before 
the advent of DDT (Exh. 102). DDT is found 
in bodies of fresh water (Lakes Michigan/ 
Superior) from the muds up through all 
aquatic organisms (Exh. 71; T-619-620, 1207- 
1208). 

5. Storage/accumulation in organisms 

While relatively insoluble in water, DDT is 
soluble in lipid or fatty tissue (Exh. 102, 109; 
T-226, 246, 788), and accumulates in such 
tissue (T-247, 654; Exh. 109). 

Unlike birds, DDE levels in mammals ap- 
pear to reach a plateau with same amount of 
intake (Exh. 102) and remain at approxi- 
mately 10-12 ppm in body fat of general 
population (T-855-856, 1099). A study of 35 
men with 11 to 19 years of exposure in a DDT 
manufacturing plant shows the overall range 
of storage of isomers and metabolites in body 
fat ranged from 38 to 647 ppm, with an aver- 
age of eight ppm for the general population 
(Exh. 72). There is no evidence of progres- 
sion of storage of DDT in the general popu- 
lation since 1950-1951 (Exh. 84, 102, 109). 

Abstainers from meat stored on the aver- 
age about half as much DDT and half as 
much DDE as persons in the general popu- 
lation who stored an average of 4.9 ppm and 
6.1 ppm of the two compounds respectively. 
Agricultural occupational exposure caused 
marked increase in storage at an average 
concentration of 17.1 ppm. In a 1958 study 
applicators stored less than formulators but 
stored about three times as much DDT/DDE 
as neighbors with only environmental ex- 
posure (Exh, 102). A 1961-1962 study showed 
no difference in levels of DDT/DDE between 
general population and persons living in or 
Near areas of extensive agricultural use. Dif- 
ferences in the two studies may be due to 
decreased use by more than 50% in the test 
area (Exh. 106). One of the general popula- 
tion samples came from a six-month-old 
bottle-fed boy whose extractible lipid levels 
for DDT (6.2 ppm) and DDE (16.5 ppm) 
were well within range of the general popu- 
lation. In six months he had stored at least 
the average concentration for the general 
population (Exh. 106). 

Human storage of DDT in England, West 

y. France, and Canada is lower than 
in the United States. Only in Hungary did 
the level of DDT equal or exceed that 
of the U.S. (Exh. 106). Sixty-five (65) per- 
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cent of material is DDE (Exh. 106). Loss of 
DDT from storage, although always slow— 
less than 0.3% per day in man—is always 
more rapid when the storage is high than 
when it is low. Rate of excretion of DDT 
changes with concentration (Exh. 109). In 
general, doubling the dosage will double the 
storage (Exh. 109). A total of 282 autopsy 
Samples of human abdominal fat tissle ob- 
tained at random from patients who had 
died of a variety of causes, regularly showed 
concentrations of 0.1 ppm or higher. The sum 
of DDE plus DDT averaged 10.3 ppm with 
standard deviation of 7.2 ppm. Nearly 96% of 
the values ranged from 0.1 to 22.3 ppm. About 
72% of the DDT was present as DDE, the 
rest as DDT itself (Exh. 112). Other studies 
of volunteers receiving 35 mg per man per 
day of technical DDT resulted in average 
storage in fat of 234 ppm and 281 ppm re- 
spectively (T-1397). Other studies of 1961 to 
date give ranges of storage at between 2.3 and 
4.0 ppm body fat (T-1397), but the witness 
was uncertain (T-2653). Concentration of 
storage depends on dosage and nature of the 
tissue in which stored and rate of metabolism 
depends on the concentration. A point or 
plateau is reached where concentration/stor- 
age and rate of metabolism matches ingestion 
or dosage (T-1406-1407). 

All organisms store DDT in varying 
amounts in fat, muscle, and internal organs 
(Exh, 82, 70, 103, 105, 106, 119; T-364, 409. 
619-650, 975, 1208, 1319). 


6. Detection and measurement 


The laboratory equipment now most com- 
monly used for the detection and measure- 
ment of chlorinated hydrocarbons is what 
is known as the gas chromatograph. Long U- 
shaped tubes filled with a powder-like mate- 
rial coated with resin are in a heat cabinet 
with temperatures around 200° C. A specific 
amount of a mixture of various chlorinated 
hydrocarbons in a solvent such as hexane is 
injected through the system at one end of 
the column. Some of the compounds come 
out earlier than others because of their phys- 
ical-chemical properties and pass through a 
mechanism known as a detector, the most 
commonly used being known as an electron 
capture detector. The detector operates a 
recorder pen which marks a moving sheet of 
paper showing the times and amounts of gas 
which spin off the basic hydrocarbon ring. 
Peaks are made on the moving paper cors 
responding to the compound coming off. Be- 
cause of chemical properties it occasionally 
happens that two of the compounds may 
come out at or about the same time, creating 
one peak or confusing the type of peak. This 
may happen with a non-polar column known 
as a DC-200 or an SE30 where compounds 
known as polychlorinated-biphenyls may 
come off at the same time as p, p’ DDT. The 
interference is avoided by also using a QF-1 
polar column where the retention times of 
the compounds will be differentiated. Labo- 
ratory procedures such as saponification can 
also be utilized (T-916). There chlorinated 
hydrocarbons are extracted from the sample 
provided no matter what it may be through 
certain laboratory procedures (T-275, 302, 
652, 654-656, 675, 705, 723, 728, 819-820, 2220- 
2223, 2235). 

Almost all analytical techniques are based 
on pesticide manuals of Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration listing techniques and now to 
verify conclusions (T-711, 922, 2077). There 
are several techniques and procedures used 
for confirmation or verification (T-275, 302- 
303, 2048-2049, 306-307, 3138-316, 656-657, 711, 
869, 916, 922, 2048-2050, 2069, 2221, 728). 

Chlorinated hydrocarbon residues in orga- 
nisms or samples of other material can be 
detected and measured in parts per million 
(ppm) up to .10 ppm in the Schecter-Haller 
colorimetric method (T-1454, 2047) and with 
the more sensitive gas chromatograph up to 
parts per billion (ppb) (T-239, 243, 244, 621- 
624). 
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7. Chlorinated hydrocarbons are tested for 
effects, storage residues by feeding tests 
(T-918, 971-980, 1044, 1217, 1802), bio-assay 
(T-889, 918, 2045), in “vitro” (Exh. 138; 
T-1670) and in “vivo” (Exh, 85, 86; T-322, 
327, 1045, 1046, 1670). 


III. Enzyme induction 


A. Enzymes—Function and Body System 
Effects 


Enzymes are catalysts (T-684, 847), pro- 
tein in nature, manifested morphologically 
by an increase in the smooth endoplasmic 
reticulum of the liver. The production of 
non-specific hydroxylating enzymes by the 
microsomal fragment liver cells is a normal 
function of the liver (T-229, 347, 1044, 1126- 
1127, 1672-1676). The existence of non-spe- 
cific enzymes and their production in the 
liver became evident in 1958 (T-1093). Two 
major functions of the liver are digestion and 
detoxification (T-846, 1461, 1673-1676). En- 
zymes are produced in the liver to hydrolyze 
or oxidize non-polar substances such as fat 
and resins to a polar condition and capable 
of excretion by the kidney (T-681, 1063, 1461, 
1673-1676). They have not been isolated in 
purified form (T-850). They will also hydrox- 
ylate both endogenous and exogenous ste- 
roids which is a natural physiological process 
and will themselves disappear when no longer 
needed (T-683-684, 1044-1046, 1059, 1072, 
1074). The enzyme substrate affinity for ste- 
roids is much greater than it is for drugs 
(T-1059) and it has been shown that o, p’ 
DDD stimulates the metabolism of hydro- 
cortisone to 6-Beta hydroxy-cortisone in hu- 
mans (T-1063, 1104, 1673-1676; Exh. 86). En- 
hanced steroid metabolism causes compen- 
satory synthesis of more steroid by organisms 
and raises problems of drug interaction (T- 
1129, 1674-1678; Exh. 87). 

Many drugs, compounds and poisons in- 
duce detoxifying enzymes. For an example, 
while phenobarbitol induces enzymes and is 
metabolized, a high level of enzymes induced 
by chlorinated hydrocarbons will decrease its 
physiological effect (T-687, 1060, 1101, 1128, 
1673-1676; Exh. 86). Levels of enzymes in- 
duced are directly proportional to the dose 
and rate (T-2633). 

An overall body concentration of one (1) 
ppm and ten (10) ppm of DDT in the fat— 
levels slightly below levels found in the hu- 
man body—causes a significant increase in 
liver enzymes (T-—740, 1044, 1058, 1094, 1099). 
Five (5) ppm of DDT given to rats for three 
months caused an increase in enzyme ac- 
tivity in the rat liver and as little as 40 
micrograms of DDT given to rats for four (4) 
weeks caused an increase in the metabolism 
of several clinically useful drugs, an effect 
which extended for twelve (12) weeks after 
the DDT feeding was stopped (T-1058, 1060- 
1062, 2651; Exh. 87). Liver detoxification 
mechanisms are less highly developed in 
human infants than in adults and this is 
also true of rat infrants (T-2649). 


2. Clinical effects 


There are no overt pathological changes in 
body organs at tissue levels of ten (10) ppm 
(Exh. 72). There are no overt pathological 
histological changes in rats fed DDT in very 
low amounts (T-1117). This does not mean, 
however, that there are no bio-chemical or 
pharmacologic effects (T-1120-1124). Histo- 
logically, no effect is evident except a pro- 
liferation of the smooth endoplasmic rectic- 
ulum of the liver cell following the adminis- 
tration of enzyme-inducing agents. Up to this 
time this effect has not been considered a 
pathological one and therefore has no path- 
ological significance. The biochemical signi- 
ficance is a higher enzyme level and the 
metabolism at a faster rate of steroids and 
drugs (Exh. 87; T—1127-1128). 

Repeated oral doses of DDT to volunteers 
of approximately 200 times what the general 
population gets in their diet caused no clin- 
ical signs of illness. Dosages of 3.5 and 
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35 mg., depending on the exact weight of 
each man, averaged .05 and .§ mg/kg per 
day and did not produce any clinical illness. 
It did result, however, in increased storage 
(T-1394-1395; Exh. 101). Storage in fat of 
85 mg per man per day dosages of technical 
DDT was an average of 234 ppm in one study 
and 281 in another study (T-1397). Aver- 
age person diet intake of DDT is .028 mg 
per man per day on values established for 
1964 through 1967 (T-1396). Ten (10) mg/ 
kg produces illness in many people and six- 
teen (16) mg/kg has frequently produced 
convulsions (T-1404). Routine clinical ex- 
aminations and simple laboratory tests of 
workers with great exposure to DDT failed 
to show any illness (T-1439, 1446, 1475- 
1476; Exh. 72) and disorders were looked for 
which had been produced by moderately 
larger dosages of DDT in man and in ani- 
mals (T-1452, 1474-1475). There were no 
clinical or sub-clinical effects found. Clini- 
cal effects were primarily sought. No pro- 
cedures were utilized to determine sub- 
clinical effects of enzyme induction (T-1657— 
1658) . Not only the dosage that ordinary peo- 
ple get but the higher dosages workers get 
produce no detectable clinical effects (T- 
2656, 2645). People who have not ingested 
enormous amounts of DDT have evidenced 
no manifest clinical symptoms (T-1692). 


3. Sub-clinical effects 


The principal sub-clinical metabolic effect 
of DDT is the accelerated degradation of 
drugs, hormones and endocrines as listed 
in preceding paragraphs. Hormones such as 
testosterone, estrogen and progesterone in 
the human body function in a ratio of parts 
per billion (ppb) (T-233) and are broken 
down by liver enzymes (T-347). Other 
chlorinated hydrocarbons such as’ poly- 
chlorinated biphenyls (PCB) also induce 
hepatic enzymes with the capacity to 
hydroxylate steroids. The PCB-induced en- 


zyme produces a different polar metabolite 


(T-847, 851-852; Exh. 153, 173). PCB is 
found in almost all organisms throughout 
the world (Exh. 153, 173, 174). 

The degradation of hormones without ob- 
servable effect on the organism itself by DDT- 
induced hepatic enzymes is evidenced by 
what is known as “the thin eggshell 
phenomenon" in birds. High levels of hepatic 
enzymes cause a rapid metabolism of the 
avian estrogen necessary for the laydown of 
calcium in the medullary bone of birds 
(T-335, 409, 435, 678-679, 685-686; Exh. 67). 
An upset in the calcium metabolism of the 
bird itself results in abnormal brooding be- 
havior and the eating of its own eggs (T-335). 
Lack of available calcium carbonate results 
in thin eggshells (T—685-686, 849, 1180, 1193- 
1205; Exh. 93). 

In a controlled feeding study at the 
Patuxent Wildlife Research Center, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, mallards were fed DDT 
or metabolites DDD or DDE each separately 
at 10 ppm or 40 ppm on a dry weight basis. 
Mallards fed DDE cracked or broke 24% of 
their eggs, controls 4%, and good eggs pro- 
duced had shells 1314 % thinner than con- 
trols. Incubated eggs laid by ducks fed DDE 
produced less than one-half (14) as many 
healthy ducklings as did the controls. Both 
amounts of DDE produced effects of similar 
magnitude. A “no effect level” was not found 
and must be lower than the dosages given. 
Ducks fed p, p’ DDT minus the o, p fraction 
at 25 ppm showed results similar to those 
produced by DDE at 10 or 40 ppm. DDD fed 
to ducks at 10 or 40 ppm produced normal 
eggs and healthy ducklings. 

In another experiment, kestrels (sparrow- 
hawks) were fed 2 ppm of DDT plus 4 ppm 
of dieldrin and also 5 ppm DDT plus 1 ppm 
of dieldrin, Shells of dosed birds were 15% 
thinner than the controls as were second 
generations fed diet of the parents (T—1214-— 
1222). 
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Another experiment with the Japanese 
quail, was designed to determine what effect 
toxic levels of DDT fed in the growing period 
might have on reproduction efficiency later 
on, and whether resistance to DDT could be 
developed. The quail were fed 200 ppm until 
a 50% mortality was reached which was 
approximately 30 days. Survivors were bred 
for four (4) generations. There was no effect 
on reproduction or shell thickness. No resi- 
due levels were determined. The Japanese 
quail is related physiologically to chickens, 
pheasants and turkeys (T-1802-1806, 1832- 
1833). 

What role, if any, DDT plays in fish phys- 
iological processes is unknown. It is un- 
known whether the principle of hepatic 
enzyme induction is involved in fish repro- 
duction (T-690-693) . 

B. Environmental Effects 
1. Birds 
a. Sea or Waterfowl 

The effects shown in the Patuxent studies 
are similar to those experienced in the en- 
vironment, resulting in declining raptor and 
water bird populations. The pelagic Bermuda 
petrel (T-256), the brown pelican (T-662, 
714-715), the peregrine falcon (T-696—700, 
1149-1152, 1188-1197; Exh. 93, 98), the 
forked-tail petrel (T—714), the bald eagle (T- 
1153, 1197, 1269; Exh. 93), the osprey (T- 
1158-1159, 1197, 1277; Exh. 90, 93), the 
coopers hawk (T-1187), the double-crested 
cormorant (T-1206-1207) and mallards (T- 
2281) are affected. 

b. Upland Birds 

The population trend on a nationwide 
basis so far as small game and upland game 
birds are concerned, taking into account 
anticipated population fluctuations, shows a 
generally healthy upward trend. This is 
true of cottontails, snowshoe hare and squir- 
rels and birds such as pheasant, quail, grouse 
and woodcock (T-2271-—2273). 


c. Omnivores 


Golden eagles, red-tailed hawks and the 
great horned owl are omnivores, feeding on 
both birds and mammals, and are representa- 
tive of reasonably stationary populations 
showing no statistically significant fluctua- 
tions in eggshell weight (T-1197; Exh. 93). 
The golden eagle in the British Isles is also 
declining and it is shown that in feeding on 
sheep carrion and fleece is ingesting DDT in 
combination with dieldrin, both being used 
as sheep-dips (Exh. 91). 

2: Fish 


The University of New Hampshire studies 
on effects of DDT on reproduction of brook 
trout and their resistance to stress shows 
that mortality where one gamete came from 
fish exposed to DDT was in every case higher 
than instances where neither of the gametes 
came from a fish exposed to DDT, and in five 
out of six cases the differences were sta- 
tistically significant. The stress imposed was 
starvation and lowered water temperatures 
and the approach of spawning activity (T- 
971-976; Exh. 80, 81). 

The findings in the New Hampshire study 
are consistent with the study and field in- 
vestigation of the New York State Conserva- 
tion Department, which showed a relatively 
close relationship between the amount of 
DDT in lake trout eggs and observed mor- 
tality (Exh. 82). Canadian studies establish 
that when DDT and its metabolites occur in 
concentrations slightly above 400 ppb in eggs, 
mortality in the resulting fry ranged from 
30% to 90% in the 60-day period following 
the swim-up stage (Exh. 83). The Wisconsin 
studies, however, are inconclusive, Data indi- 
cated no relationship between pesticide resi- 
due levels in eggs and median life span of fry 
mor pesticide levels in fry and median life 
span of the fry. Difficulties in the experiment 
occurred and the experiment design differed 
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also from the New York and New Hampshire 
studies (Exh. 70, 175). 
IV. Effect on nerves 
A. Anatomy and Physiology 

Exhibit 184 is a simplified diagram of a 
motornerve cell showing receptor dendrites, 
the nerve soma or body, the axon and end- 
plate. The axon or transmission part of the 
nerve cell is composed of a central core sur- 
rounded by a plasma membrane called the 
neurolemma. Next to the neurolemma is a 
Schwann cell which comprises the myelin 
sheath, The myelin sheath has openings or 
channels called the node of Ranvier. 

The nurolemma is believed to be a lami- 
nated membrane with a lipid molecule in- 
terior sandwiched between layers of protein 
molecules with channels through the mem- 
brane. The term “channel” does not refer to 
an anatomical structure, but only refers to a 
conceptual pathway (Exh. 182). Between the 
neurolemma and the cytoplasm is a con- 
centration’ of potassium ions and on the 
outside of the membrane is a concentration 
of sodium ions. The membrane offers resist- 
ance to the passage of electrical currents and 
shows selective permeability to the exchange 
of the sodium and potassium ions. In the 
resting cell the inside of the membrane is 
negative to the outside. 

In excitation of the cell, the nerve impulse 
received by the dendrites and at a certain 
potential is passed on through the axon, 
With the decay of the potential due to re- 
sistance, Sodium ions pass through the mem- 
brane to the inside and simultaneously the 
potassium ions flow outward. Both flows last 
but a thousandth of a second and at the 
moment the two effects balance one another 
the inside of the memberane is slightly posi- 
tive and the membrane restores ionic bal- 
ance typical of the resting state. The excita- 
tion or nerve impulse passes down the lattice- 
type membrane by leaking currents through 
one node of Ranvier to the next node where 
sodium and potasstum ions are exchanged 
through the neurolemma. The conductance 
is then not a smooth flow but a whole series 
of changes in potentials: (Examiner's Note: 
This is a gross oversimplification of an enor- 
mously complex, complicated neurophysio- 
logical reaction) (T~2552, 2616; Exh. :179- 
184). 

DDT will increase membrane conductance 
to potassium or the inactivation of the nerve 
membrane conductance to sodium or both 
are inhibited, thereby increasing the nega- 
tive after potential and its prolongation 
(Exh. 182). DDT does not simply reduce 
maximum sodium current, but instead gums 
open the. channels or some of the channels 
for sodium, resulting in the prolonged ac- 
tion potential and the prolonged action cur- 
rent with an effect similar to veratrine, the 
alkaloid active ingredient of belladonna 
(T-2593). 

“. ..A prolongation of the active state 
of the nerye means—and coupled with no 
change in the inactivation process for so- 
dium—means that after one nerve impulse, 
when the channels become ready to con- 
duct or to open again to conduct a second 
impulse, and examine or test the potential 
across the membrane, they will find that ac- 
cording to the potential they should already 
go again, that is, no further impulse would 
be necessary to make it fire another signal. 
This could produce repetitive firing. On the 
other hand, in other nerves where sodium 
inactivation takes a longer time, one could 
simply find that the nerve on reactivating its 
sodium mechanism finds that the potential, 
already too high to fire an action potential, 
and instead would simply remain quiescent. 
This would product a complete failure of the 
transmission line or at least intermittent 
failure. Either of these mechanisms quite 
clearly and very conclusively could cause 
tremors and could cause grave disturbances 
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in terms of the ability of the animal to move 
or to make motions.” (T-2594-2595). 

The effects of DDT on nerves involved in 
the experiments conducted did not wear off 
during the time course of the experiment. 
The effects are irreversible (T-2593-2594). 
There did not seem to be any concentration 
lower limit of DDT to create the effects 
shown (T-2591, 2589). In cockroaches, in- 
sects and crustaceans, effects occur at very 
low concentrations and are variable. Effect 
on the cockroach consisted of repetitive fir- 
ing on nerves where one impulse applied to 
the nerve no longer evoked a single message 
but rather a iarge volley of messages. The 
behavior showed disorientation, running 
about, tremoring, kicking of legs in the air, 
and death (T-2583). There is a similar ef- 
fect on robins (T-2595). How DDT reaches 
the nerves in the body is unknown (T-2607). 

It was stipulated that DDT has an effect 
on the nervous system (T-2581). It is the 
nervous system that is primarily affected 
(T-1438), and it does in fact stimulate all 
parts. of the nervous system (T-1679-1680). 
The earliest subjective clinical sign of DDT 
poisoning is tingling of fingers and toes, and 
peculiar tingling about the mouth (T-1442). 

B. Environmental Effects 
1. Fish 

At acutely toxic levels, the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons damage the central nervous 
system, causing instability, difficulty in res- 
piration and slugginess in fish (Exh. 70). 

2. Birds 

In Hanover, New Hampshire, a study was 
made of effects of DDT on local birds after 
the town was sprayed for Dutch elm disease. 
Ninety-six (96) dead birds had a concentra- 
tion of about 30 ppm DDT. All birds with 
tremor had above 30 ppm in the whole bird 
(T-363-365) . 

The study conducted at the East Lansing 
Campus at Michigan State University shows 
that birds, primarily robins, suffered from 
extensive tremor and death after the campus 
had been sprayed with DDT. More than 200 
robins and 216 specimens of non-robins, re- 
presenting about 50 different species were 
analyzed. It was determined that the amount 
of DDT in the liver had no correlation with 
mortality. The brain was considered the best 
criterion. DDT was found in 99.5% of birds 
from DDT-sprayed area. No robins with 
tremor were found that did not have 50 ppm 
or more DDT. All birds in tremor and dying 
birds had large concentrations of DDT in the 
brain ('T-2524—2549) . 

3. Mammals 

The giant squid axon fiber is like nerves 
of higher vertebrates, but unlike them has a 
very large diameter and is useful in nerve 
conductance experiments (T-2562). Work 
done on the squid axon is applicable to 
nerves of both vertebrates and invertebrates 
(T-2572, 2583, 2596; Exh. 183). The effect of 
DDT on nerve conductance would not always 
be manifest in gross neuromuscular clinical 
signs and if manifested would not neces- 
sarily be the sole cause of the observed clini- 
cal signs (T-2615). 

The action of DDT in animals is mani- 
fested almost entirely through the neryous 
system with prominent signs of poisoning 
being muscle tremor, incoordination and 
convulsions. Concentration of DDT in the 
brain of rats fed p, p DDT at 200 ppm for 
90 days increased during a subsequent 10- 
day period of partial starvation. Increased 
concentration of DDT in the brain during 
starvation was correlated with clinical signs 
of poisoning. While all parts of the nervous 
system are affected by DDT the brain is of 
major importance (Exh. 105). 

V. Other effects 
A. Hormone Mimicry in Quail and Rats 

An experiment designed to determine 

estrogenic effects resulted in a tripling of the 
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wet weight of the conturnix quail oviduct 
when injected with 190 mg/kg of o, p DDT. 
No attempt was made to determine the 
amount that would cause the effect (T-323, 
326). The coturnix is a gallinaceous bird, 
related physiologically to chickens, pheasants 
and turkeys (T-1833). Experiments at the 
University of Wisconsin designed to deter- 
mine the effect toxic levels of DDT fed in the 
growing period would have on reproductive 
efficiency later on, and also whether DDT- 
resistant birds could be developed, showed no 
effect at all on coturnix eggshell thickness 
(T-—1802-—1806). The nationwide trend so far 
as small game and upland game birds are 
concerned shows “a generally healthy up- 
ward trend.” (T-2272, 2273; Exh. 158, 159). 
DDT also increases the uterine wet weight 
in immature female rats and in ovariec- 
tomized adult rats. The physiological sig- 
nificance of this effect is unknown. 


B. DDT and Human Pathology 


DDT concentrations were determined at 
autospy in the fat and liver of 271 patients 
previously exhibiting pathological states of 
the liver, brain and other tissues and com- 
pared with other random autopsy cases. 
There was a striking lack of correlation be- 
tween concentrations in the liver and fat 
in all cases, but a significant correlation 
between levels in the brain and fat. There 
was no elevation of concentrations in the 
presence of brain tumors but a significant 
increase of the mean p, p’ DDE in enceph- 
alomalacia and cerebral hemmorrhage. Sig- 
nificant concentrations of p, p’ DDE were 
found in portal “cirrhosis” and highly sig- 
nificant concentrations in carcinoma. Fat 
concentrations of the various DDT analogs 
were consistently and significantly elevated 
in hypertension. 

Individuals using pesticides extensively in 
the home had levels of p, p’ DDT and p, p’ 
DDE three to four times higher than those 
who had used minimal quantities. No con- 
clusions can be drawn on the role of pesti- 
cide exposure in the production of the dis- 
eases without confirmatory studies to deter- 
mine whether the diseases caused high DDT 
levels or vice versa (T-—i725-1735; Exh. 119). 


OPINION 


Clinically observable toxic effects of DDT 
in humans are obtained only with extremely 
large dosages by sudden extreme exposure, 
or of accidental origin. Clinically observable 
effects are evident injury, illness, loss of body 
function which directly inconveniences a 
person at work or play. Toxicity, as the word 
is ordinarily expressed, is related to dosage 
which in turn is related to storage. 


DDT is ubiquitous. It is found in the at- 
mosphere, soil, water and in food in what 
might be considered minute amounts. The 
chemical property of being soluble in lipid 
or fat tissue results in storage primarily in 
the body fat and nervous systems of all or- 
ganisms in all levels of food chains. It is 
therefore impossible to establish levels, tol- 
erances or concentrations at which DDT is 
toxic or harmful to human, animal, or 
aquatic life. 

The principle that DDT, being a chlori- 
nated hydrocarbon, induces the production 
of nonspecific detoxifying hydroxylating 
hepatic enzymes is well established. The in- 
duction of the enzymes is a normal adaptive 
hepatic process for the detoxification of sub- 
stances and no definitive pathological effects 
are observed at present dosages. A high level 
of induced hepatic hydroxylating enzymes, 
however, causes a pharmacological biochem- 
ical effect in accelerating the metabolism of 
body steroids and drugs such as barbiturates 
and nonbarbiturate depressants. 

While the exact physiological mechanisms 
are not known in enzyme induction, it is 
established by feeding studies that DDT and 
one or more of its metabolities will by them- 
selves cause a thinning of egg-shells in rap- 
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tor, pelagic or water-fowl birds. The effect 
explains the existence of the phenomena in 
the environment but does not exclude other 
causative factors, namely diet, illness and 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons among them 
being polychlorinated biphenyls. The ap- 
pearance of the phenomena, however, on two 
continents simultaneously, would seem to 
eliminate illness, diet or predator interfer- 
ence as causative factors. Waterfowl and 
raptors on the top of water and other food 
chains are suffering decline and insect/ 
worm-eaters are affected whereas gallina- 
ceous birds are not, The differences in dosage 
reactions can also be explained by well- 
known order differences in birds. 

The effect of DDT in minute amounts on 
the extremely complex, complicated mam- 
malian nerve system is unknown. Huge dos- 
ages of DDT bordering on the accidental 
will cause gross clinically observable neuro- 
logical symptoms in humans. It is uncon- 
troverted that DDT has an almost immediate 
nerve effect on the primitive nerve systems 
of insects and on the less well-developed 
nervous systems of other forms of life. It is 
also uncontroverted that nerve tissue of ver- 
tebrates and invertebrates is the same, that 
DDT has a harmful effect on nerve con- 
ductance as shown by experiments on the 
axons of crustaceans and amphibians, that 
the effects are irreversible during the dura- 
tion of the experiments. Clinically observ- 
able signs of nerve effects in humans such 
as tremor disappear upon reduction of dos- 
age. That there are sub-clinical residual ef- 
fects can only be postulated on mathemati- 
cal equations and principles worked out in 
conjunction with nerve conductance experi- 
ments on nerve axons of crustaceans and 
amphibians and shown to be valid in all 
cases. Taking into consideration the above 
experiments together with the fact that DDT 
is used as a rodenticide for mice and bats, 
the only valid permissible inference is that 
DDT in small dosages has a harmful residual 
effect on the mammalian nervous system. 

While physiological mechanism causing a 
reduced reproductive success in fish and a 
reduced resistance to stress when dosed with 
fairly high levels of DDT is unknown, the 
known effects themselves can only be con- 
sidered harmful ones, 

The record is replete with evidence of the 
economic benefits derived from use of DDT 
in the control of pests in agriculture and 
in the control of mosquitoes for both com- 
fort and prevention of disease. Without 
doubt DDT has provided enormous economic 
benefits, but economic benefits are not an 
issue or part of any issue in this case. 


RULING 


DDT, including one or more of its metabo- 
lites in any concentration or in combination 
with other chemicals at any level, within any 
tolerances, or in any amounts, is harmful to 
humans and found to be of public health 
significance. No concentrations, levels, toler- 
ances or amounts can be established. Chem- 
ical properties and characteristics of DDT 
enable it to be stored or accumulated in the 
human body and in each trophic level of 
various food chains, particularly the aquatic, 
which provides food for human consumption. 
Its ingestion and dosage therefore cannot be 
controlled and consequently its storage is 
uncontrolled. Minute amounts of the chem- 
ical, while not producing observable clinical 
effects, do have biochemical, pharmacological, 
and neurophysiological effects of public 
health significance. 

No acute or chronic levels of DDT which 
are harmful to animal or aquatic life can be 
established. For the reasons above set forth a 
chronic level may become an acute level. 
Feeding tests, laboratory experiments and 
environmental studies establish that DDT or 
one or more of its analogs is harmful to rap- 
tors and waterfowl by interfering with their 
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reproductive process and in other birds by 
having a direct neurophysiological effect. 

Feeding tests or experiments and environ- 
mental studies establish that DDT at chronic 
low levels is harmful to fish by reducing their 
resistance to stress, 

DDT and its analogs are therefore environ- 
mental pollutants within the definitions of 
Sections 144.01 (11) and 144.30 (9), Wis- 
consin Statutes, by contaminating and 
rendering unclean and impure the air, land 
and waters of the state and making the same 
injurious to public health and deleterious 
to fish, bird and animal life. 

Dated at Madison, Wisconsin, this 21st 
day of May, 1970. 


CONGRESS CUTS LAST BUDGET OF 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, yester- 
day the distinguished majority leader in- 
serted a chart into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of July 20, 1970, on page 25036. 
This chart detailed the reductions ef- 
fected by Congress on the spending re- 
quests contained, in the words of the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, “in the budg- 
et submitted by the administration.” 

The distinguished majority leader 
pointed out that, and again, I use his 
words: 

Acting on administration budget requests 
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for the fiscal year just concluded, Congress 
cut a total of $6.37 billion. 


The table inserted by my distinguished 
colleague described, in his words, “items 
that were felt to have been unnecessarily 
bloated by the administration.” 

Unfortunately, my esteemed colleague 
neglected to mention that the budget to 
which he had reference, which he had 
just inserted in the Recorp, was the 
budget for fiscal year 1970. This budget 
was submitted to the Congress at 12 noon 
on Wednesday, January 15, 1969, and 
signed by Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States, Certainly we should 
all feel quite proud of our actions with 
regard to this last budget of the previous 
Democratic administration. 

Of course, in his budget message of 
January 15, 1969, former President 
Johnson stated that he had developed a 
budget which would yield a surplus of 
$3.414 billion in fiscal 1970. This was 
based on anticipated revenues of $198.7 
billion and anticipated expenditures of 
$195.3 billion. 

President Nixon inherited that budget 
when he took office, 5 days later, studied 
it for approximately 2 months, and came 
up with a revised budget which was an- 
nounced on April 15, 1969. In essence, 
his budget cut aggregate expenditures to 
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$192.9 billion with the same figure for 
aggregate revenues, $198.7 billion. Ini- 
titally, therefore, the Nixon budget 
yielded an anticipated surplus of reve- 
nues over expenditures of $5.8 billion. 

A good deal of discussion has already 
taken place with regard to the way in 
which the first session of the 91st Con- 
gress addressed itself to discharging its 
appropriation responsibility in light of 
the revised Nixon budget. 

Taking the narrow issue of appropri- 
ations alone, it has been argued that the 
Congress itself cut the Nixon budget by 
$7.6 billion in certain areas of govern- 
mental appropriations, added roughly $2 
billion to other areas of appropriation, 
for a total aggregated reduction of $5.6 
billion. 

Not so, says Representative GEORGE H. 
Manon’s Joint Committee on Reduction 
of Federal Expenditures, in its report on 
the impact of congressional actions and 
inactions of the 1970 fiscal year Federal 
budget. As shown in the following table, 
this Congress cut a $5.9 billion surplus 
by_$46 million. 

Mr. President, at this point in my re- 
marks I ask unanimous consent that this 
table be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BUDGET SUMMARY—A SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1970 AND FISCAL YEAR 1969 FEDERAL BUDGETS—REFLECTING CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS AND INACTIONS AFFECTING THOSE BUDGETS 


Summary totals 


Fiscal year 1970: 
Net total budget estimates as submitted Jan, 15, 1969 


DURING THE IST SESSION OF THE 91ST CONGRESS 


{In millions of dollars] 


Budget authority Budget outlays 


(obligational and i 
lending authority) and net lending) 


Net total budget estimates as corrected by the new administration. 
Net total budget estimates as corrected and revised to Apr. 15, 196 


Net total budget estimates as revised and amended to date 


Budget estimates not requiring further action by Congress (previously enacted or permanent) 


Prior year's budget authority 
Current (1970) budget authority 
Budget estimates requiring action by Congress 


gps ke of congressional action on budget estimates (net changes) to Dec. 23, 1969: 


Effect oft congressional inaction on budget estimates (see supporting table No. 3 and part | of supporting table No. 
Total net effect of congressional action and inaction, 1st session, 91st Congress 


Fiscal year 1969: 
Net total budget estimates as submitted in January. 
Net total budget estimates, as revised 


Net total budget estimates, as changed by congressional! action. 


Actual net total as enacted by Congress and reported by the Treasut 


1 Budget authority estimates have not been revised since the May 20 withdrawal of $1,700,000,000 


for the previously proposed social a program. 
2The summer review of the 1970 


$192,860,000,000 and revised budget receipt estimates at $198,800 
estimates reflect many increases and many offsetting decreases on which full details are not 


udget reflected revised oe outlay estimates at 


Budget surplus 


(expenditures 
or deficit 


Budget receipts 
a) (2) 


195, 272 


+13,714 
217,915 


+13, 714 
212, 514 


80, 712) 
37, 203 


—3,68 
2 Si 
is 
+476 


194, 620 183, 701 

0 185, 588 
185, 263 
184, 769 


assumed for scorekeeping purposes that the Congress was working with the Apr. 15 budget 


appropriation and outlay estimates. 


000,000, The revised outlay 


the committees of conference. 


available. Since revised detailed estimates were not transmitted to the Congress, it must be 


Mr. ALLOTT. Specifically, Congress 
acted to reduce budget authority by $837 
million, reduce budget outlays by $1.569 
billion, and reduce budget receipts by 
$118 million, thus apparently producing 
a budget surplus of $1.451 billion. 

But through congressional inaction on 
other budget estimates, as the committee 
pointed out, Congress at the same time 
added $1.313 billion to authority, $1.232 
billion to outlays, and reduced receipts 


by $265 million, therefore, the total net 
effect of congressional action and inac- 
tion of the first session of the 91st Con- 
gress, according to Chairman MAHON’S 
committee, was to reduce a $5.9 billion 
surplus by $46 million. 

It may be history that the first session 
of this Congress set new records on the 
lateness of making appropriations—a 
history that may find its way into the 
trivia of the Guinness Book of World 


3 Includes the effect of the Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Foreign Assistance 
Appropriation bills, on which Congress has not taken final action, in the amounts approved by 


Records—but the fact of the matter is 
that retardation of appropriations has 
caused budgetary experts to estimate a 
loss of about $3 billion. The cause was 
inefficient governmental expenditures 
because none of the 15 appropriation 
bills had yet been enacted when the fiscal 
year began. 

Perhaps a comparison with the pace of 
appropriations bills during the first year 
of President Eisenhower’s first term is in 
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order. It should be recalled there was a 
slim Republican majority in both House 
and Senate in that year, 1953, and Con- 
gress adjourned August 4, having passed 
all appropriations bills. 

This year, hopefully, we can match 
that record. In 1969, however, after the 
first 6 months, the Democratic-con- 
trolled Congress had failed to enact any 
of the fiscal year 1970 appropriations 
bills; by September 30, Congress had 
enacted one bill; by October 31, the total 
was two; by November 30, it had risen to 
four. By adjournment time, December 
22, 1969, most of the bills had been rushed 
through by a weary Congress—half a 
year late. 

Just a few weeks ago, the distinguished 
Representative from Texas, Chairman 
GEORGE H. Manon, released his 1971 
budget scorekeeping report—Staff Re- 
port No. 6. I would like to quote from 
page 1 of this report which deals with 
congressional changes up to June 25, 
1970, with regard to the budget for fiscal 
year 1971, the first budget truly reflective 
of the intents of the new Republican 
administration. 

According to Chairman Manon: 

A. Budget authority for fiscal 1971: 

1. House actions to June 25, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—have increased the President’s requests 
for fiscal 1971 budget authority by $1,197,- 
277,000, 

2. Senate actions to June 25, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—have increased the President's budget 
authority requests for fiscal 1971 by $1,992,- 
529,000. 

3. Enactments of spending bills—appro- 
priations and legislative—to June 25, 1970 
have added $457,584,000 to the President’s 
budget authority requests for fiscal 1971. 

B. Budget outlays for fiscal 1971: 

1. House actions to June 25, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—have added a net of $1,833,363,000 to 
the President’s total estimated outlays for 
fiscal 1971. 

2. Senate actions to June 25, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—have added a net of $1,028,852,000 to 
the President’s total estimated outlays for 
fiscal 1971. 

3. Enactments of spending bills—appro- 
priations and legislative—to June 25, 1970 
have added 465,084,000 to the President's 
total estimated outlays for fiscal 1971. 


Perhaps the action of Defense Secre- 
tary Melvin Laird in cutting the Johnson 
defense budget even before Congress be- 
gan serious consideration of it, threw my 
colleagues on the other side of the aisle 
into such confusion that they have never 
really understood the fiscal 1970 budget. 

Fortunately, we have the reports of the 
distinguished chairman of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, Mr. Manon, to 
place the matter in its proper perspective. 

As Mr. Manon has so straightforward- 
ly pointed out, since January 1970 the 
Congress has been considering the budget 
for fiscal year 1971, Fiscal year 1971 
begins on July 1, 1970. The Congress has 
added $465 million to the President’s 
budget so far this year. 

Finally, Mr. President, I should like 
to call attention to an editorial that ap- 
peared in this morning’s Baltimore Sun 
entitled “Let’s Not Blow It,” and request 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Not Biow Ir 


George P. Schultz, head of the President’s 
new Office of Management and Budget, said 
that Mr. Nixon’s statement on excessive 
spending by Congress could be boiled down 
to this: “We've worked so hard to get here, 
now let's not blow it by doing the ill- 
considered thing.” 

The President’s statement put the matter 
this way: 

When the federal government's spending 
actions over an extended period push outlays 
sharply higher, increased tax rates or infla- 
tion inevitably follow. We had such a period 
in the nineteen-sixties. We have been paying 
the high price—and higher prices—for that 
recently. 

We must not let that happen again. It 
need not happen. Responsible government 
cannot let it happen. This is a time when the 
taxpayers of the United States will not tol- 
erate irresponsible spending. 

Americans surely have learned the futility, 
indeed, the lunacy, of inflation. The record 
of the past several years is there for all to 
see, and the recession of the past few months 
is painful evidence of the fact that the high 
price of inflation must be met at some stage. 
It would be nothing less than folly for Con- 
gress now to ignore all of these developments 
and set off another inflationary spree. 

As has been noted In these columns many 
times, Congress cannot keep raising the gov- 
ernment’s spending totals above its income 
level without causing more inflation. It is 
slow to raise taxes and quick to raise spend- 
ing, If the decision of Congress is to increase 
appropriations in such fields as public health 
and education above the President's recom- 
mendations—and this is its prerogative— 
other approriations must be reduced ac- 


cordingly. 

Some progress has been made in checking 
inflation and some signs have appeared that 
the national economy may be moving out of 
the recessionary period of recent months. As 
Mr. Schultz said, let’s not blow it. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I quote 
the last two paragraphs of the editorial: 


As has been noted in these columns many 
times, Congress cannot keep raising the gov- 
ernment’s spending totals above its income 
level without causing more inflation. It is 
slow to raise taxes and quick to raise spend- 
ing. If the decision of Congress is to increase 
appropriations in such fields as public health 
and education above the President’s recom- 
mendations—and this is its prerogative— 
other appropriations must be reduced 
accordingly. 

Some progress has been made in checking 
inflation and some signs have appeared that 
the national economy may be moving out of 
the recessionary period of recent months, As 
Mr. Schultz said, let's not blow it. 


Mr. President, I think this is an obli- 
gation of Congress today if we are going 
to hold the line against inflation. Let us 
not “blow” it in Congress. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 3978) to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect 
to the national marketing quota for 
wheat for the marketing year beginning 
July 1, 1971. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the amendment of 
the House to the text of the bill (S. 2601) 
to reorganize the courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has come out 
through its committees as being em- 
phatically opposed to provisions em- 
bodied in the District of Columbia crime 
conference report. 

I read the report and recommenda- 
tions of the section of individual rights 
and responsibilities of the American Bar 
Association: 

REPORT AND RECOMMENDATION OF THE SECTION 
oF INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


RECOMMENDATION 


The Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities recommends adoption of the 
following Resolution. 

Whereas, the House version of S. 2601 con- 
tains many provisions of a controversial na- 
ture, particularly on the subjects of permis- 
sive authority for no-knock searches, pre- 
ventive detention of those accused of crime 
and rights of juveniles; and 

Whereas, the Chairman of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights has expressed grave concern that 
some of the provisions of the House version 
of S. 2601 would violate provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States and con- 
stitute serious deprivations of individual 
rights, and the Section of Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities of the American Bar As- 
sociation strongly shares such concern; and 

Whereas, some of the provisions in the 
House version of S. 2601 are inconsistent with 
the Minimum Standards for the Adminis- 
tration of Justice adopted. by the House of 
Delegates of the American Bar Association; 
and 

Whereas, the Senate version of S. 2601, al- 
though an improvement over the House ver- 
sion, also has many provisions which raise 
serious constitutional questions, constitute 
deprivation of individual rights and involve 
departures from the Minimum Standards; 
and 

Whereas, the Congressional hearings on 
the House version of S. 2601 have been wholly 
inadequate and failed to explore the perti- 
nent constitutional and legal objections and 
no testimony was presented by representa- 
tives of the American Bar Association or 
other elements of the organized bar on 
many of the controversial provisions in such 
legislation; 

Resolved, that the American Bar Associa- 
tion— 

(a) disapproves the enactment of S. 2601 
in its present forms; 

(b) recommends that the provisions of S. 
2601 regarding court reorganization (Title I, 
Part A), The Public Defender (Title III) 
and Transfer to Bureau of Prisons of Cer- 
tain Facilities (Title V) be treated sepa- 
rately from the criminal law portions of the 
remaining Titles and that the criminal law 
portions on such legislation be returned for 
further hearing and consideration. 


REPORT 


There is presently pending before a Con- 
ference Committee of the United States Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives a bill 
known as S. 2601. There is a House version of 
this bill and a Senate version of this bill. 

The procedural history of the bill is com- 
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plicated. As originally introduced in July 1969 
by the Department of Justice, S. 2601. was an- 
nounced “D.C. Court Reorganization Bill.” It 
proposed to redistribute the mixed jurisdic- 
tion of the Washington courts to conform 
to the federal state model. It was character- 
ized as containing no substantive changes in 
criminal law or procedure. It was soon dis- 
covered, however, to contain wire tapping, 
juvenile and other proposals of a highly con- 
troversial nature. These provisions were 
sorted out and introduced in a new bill, S. 
2869. Over the period from July through Oc- 
tober, these two bills and three others, S. 545 
(D.C. Bail Agency); S. 2981 (Juvenile Court 
Procedure); and S. 2602 (D.C. Public Of- 
fender), were passed by the Senate. As is un- 
fortunately sometimes the practice with D.C, 
legislation, these bilis attracted little atten- 
tion in the Senate. Even as modified from 
the original Department proposals, the Sen- 
ate bills were not entirely satisfactory. 

The House Committee took no action until 
January. Then in a short time and with bare 
lip service to the formalities of hearings, the 
House passed what suddenly became known 
as the D.C. Omnibus Crime Bill. 


I digress to say it would have been a 
good name for the bill if they had called 
it the ominous crime bill instead of the 
omnibus crime bill. 

I continue to read: 


For debate, the House version was desig- 
nated as H.R. 16196. A copy of the bill, ex- 
cluding the portions dealing with court re- 
organization, is attached as Appendiz A. As 
a formal matter, however, both the House 
bill and the original Senate bill are desig- 
nated as S. 2601. 

The bill went to a joint conference in the 
end of March. Indications are that the con- 
ference may complete action as early as June 
1, which points up the urgency of the Resolu- 
tion submitted herewith. 

The contents of the House blil are as dif- 
ficult to summarize as is legislative history. 
It is 439 pages, and has a confusing table of 
contents. For example, the provisions deal- 
ing with “Preventive Detention” are con- 
tained under the heading “Codification of 
Title 23,” not a very revealing title. The table 
of contents does not even refer to the page 
numbers, which makes it especially difficult 
to analyze. Among the major objectionable 
features are: 

1. Repressive juvenile court procedures 
(page 115, et seq.). 

2. Extraordinary mandatory sentence pro- 
visions (page 301, et seq.). 

3. No-knock search authority (page 337, 
et seq.). 

4. Wire tapping (page 344, et seq.). 

5. Preventive detention (page 398, et seq.) . 

Senator Ervin, Chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, has 
termed the bill “a garbage pail of some of the 
most repressive, nearsighted, intolerable, un- 
fair and vindicative legislation that the Sen- 
ate has ever been presented.” 

Attached as Appendix B is a statement by 
Senator Ervin made in Congress on Tuesday, 
March 24, 1970, which sets forth some of the 
defects in the bill and raises concerns which 
the Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities shares. 

In addition to the major defects pointed 
up by Senator Ervin, the House bill contains 
many other controversial and poorly con- 
ceived provisions. For example: 

In suits for wrongful arrest, the com- 
plainant must pay the policeman’s attorney’s 
fees, no matter who wins (page 435, et seq.). 

Medical tests “or experiments” on anyone 
found on premises may be conducted by 
police incident to the search warrant (page 
337, et seq.). 

In a criminal trial, the defendant may not 
be acquitted on the ground of insanity un- 
less the insanity is proven by a preponder- 
ance of the evidence (page 311, et seq.). 
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Government interlocutory appeals may be 
taken during trial upon certification of need 
by. the prosecutor (page 319, et seq.). 

“Moot appeals” on issues of law may be 
taken by the government after trial even if 
the defendant is acquitted (page 320, et 
seq.). 

Upon a verdict of not guilty by reason of 
insanity, the defendant is automatically 
committed to a medical hospital without 
the need for a showing of present insanity 
(page 311, et seq.)}. 

Moreover, the proposed legislation con- 
flicts with various of the Standards for the 
Administration of Criminal Justice adopted 
by the American Bar Association. For ex- 
ample: 

H.R. 16196, provides mandatory minimum 
sentences, in certain cases as much as twenty 
years (pages 301-314). Such provisions are 
inconsistent with the approach and struc- 
ture set forth in the Standards Relating to 
Sentencing, Alternatives and Procedures 
Adopted by the American Bar Association in 
August, 1968. 

‘The provisions of H.R. 16196 dealing with 
electronic surveillance (pages 344-358, et 
seq.) are inconsistent in various respects 
with the Tentative Draft Relating to the 
Standards of Electronic Surveillance and 
even more inconsistent with the Recom- 
mendations by the Section of Criminal Law 
for Amendments of the Tentative Draft 
Relating to the Standards of Electronic 
Surveillance. 

The provisions dealing with preventive 
detention (pages 398-418, et seq.) are in- 
consistent with the Minimum Standards 
Relating to Pretrial Release. Our Section, 
pursuant to authority granted by the Board 
of Governors in October, 1969, has already 
testified before another Committee of the 
House setting forth the reasons why pre- 
ventive detention proposals similar to those 
contained in H.R. 16196 are inconsistent 
with the Minimum Standards and are un- 
desirable, and such testimony is available if 
desired. 

The provisions dealing with juvenile pro- 
cedures (page 115, et seq.) are inconsistent 
in many respects with the Uniform Juvenile 
Court Act drafted by the National Confer- 
ence of Commissioners on Uniform State 
Laws and approved by the American Bar 
Association in August, 1968. For example, 
H.R. 16196 provides that the determination 
of delinquency shall be made on the basis of 
the preponderance of the evidence, whereas 
the Uniform Act provides for such a deter- 
mination on the basis of proof beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt. H.R. 16196 removes juvenile 
court jurisdiction for any juvenile over six- 
teen years old charged with certain serious 
crimes, whereas the Uniform Act retains 
jurisdiction for juveniles under eighteen. 


Mr. President, I digress from reading 
the report of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Section on Individual Rights and 
Responsibilities to make this remark. 
Three days after the House version of 
this bill was passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives the Supreme Court held in 
the case of In re Winship, coming from 
a State court, that the provision of the 
bill which authorized the conviction of 
juveniles on the basis of greater weight 
of the evidence rather than by evidence 
satisfying the jury or the court beyond 
a reasonable doubt was unconstitutional 
under the due process clause of the Con- 
stitution. Notwithstanding that adjudi- 
cation of the Supreme Court, holding 
that in criminal cases it is necessary for 
the prosecution to prove the guilt of a 
defendant beyond a reasonable doubt 
from- -the testimony, the present bill 
contains a provision declaring a lesser 
burden of proof in order to imprison 
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people for as much as life under the 
habitual criminal provision of the. act; 
and it also provides that the burden of 
proving the guilt of the defendant does 
not rest upon the prosecution but that 
the burden of proving the innocence of 
the defendant rests upon the defendant 
so that the defendant must be adjudged 
guilty of being a habitual offender unless 
he proves by the greater weight of the 
evidence that he is not a habitual of- 
fender. 

I have made this statement on the 
floor of the Senate and nobody who sup- 
ports the conference report has dared to 
reply to it nor dared to deny what I 
say about its contents. 

Now, I resume reading the report: 

This Report does not by any means try 
to exhaust the numerous deficiencies in H.R. 
16196. There are many more. While the Sen- 
ate version (S. 2601) is an improvement, 
many of the deficiencies referred to also exist 
in the Senate version as well. Unfortunately, 
the defective provisions of this proposed leg- 
islation have been lumped with provisions 
which are not objected to such as court re- 
organization. It is regrettable that there 
was such lumping of the desirable with the 
defective. At this stage, we are advised that 
the legislation must be returned in order 
to eliminate the defective provisions. 


I digress to observe that the Section 
of the American Bar Association on In- 
dividual Rights and Responsibilities 
came to the same conclusion I did about 
this bill. I phrased it a little differently. 
I said the Department of Justice was 
like the apple grower who wanted to sell 
his rotten applies along with his good 
apples, so he put his rotten apples in the 
bottom of the barrel and covered them 
up with the good apples. That is exactly 
what this conference report does and 
that is the reason I have joined 21 other 
Senators in separating the good apples 
from the rotten apples. 

We propose to ask the Senate—if it 
does what it should do and rejects this 
conference report—to pass a bill con- 
taining sound provisions and to reject 
these travesties on justice which we 
oppose. 

Mr. President, instead of reading the 
remainder of the report I ask unanimous 
consent that the remainder of the re- 
port may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the report was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The matter is of sufficient importance to 
warrant the attention of the organized bar. 
Informed observers believe that this legis- 
lation if adopted will serve as a prototype 
for legislation on a national scale. This lat- 
ter point has been succinctly made by Sen- 
ator Ervin in a letter to the Chairman of 
our Section’s Committee on Civil Rights 
and Responsibilities. A copy of that letter 
is incorporated in this Report as Appendiz 
C. 
We do not believe that the organized bar 
can remain silent and not express its yiews 
on provisions as significant and sweeping as 
those under consideration. 

Like all thoughtful citizens, we are deeply 
concerned with problems created by the 
nation’s high crime rate. Society cannot 
prosper and flourish when its urban centers 
are beset by crime and are unable to provide 
essential security and freedom from the 
devastations of lawlessness. We recognize 
that every effort must be made to combat 
crime with all of the resources at our dis- 
posal, and we must do more than has been 
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done until now. At the same tims, the in- 
dividual and constitutional rights of our 
citizens have been painfully developed in the 
course of American jurisprudence over the 
course of years. Lawyers have been foremost 
in the fight for individual liberties. The 
remedies we fashion today must not be false 
to our tradition. They must be consistent 
with the spirit of liberty and due process 
which is part of our heritage and which is 
the basis for our claim to moral leadership 
in the free world. The proposed legislation 
in its present form is not consistent with 
that spirit. 

We therefore respectfully urge the adop- 
tion of the foregoing Resolution. 

Respectfully submitted. 

JEROME J. SHESTACK, 
Chairman, Section of Individual Rights 
and Responsibilities. 


SUPPLEMENTAL NOTE 


The foregoing recommendation was 
adopted by the Council of the Section on 
May 4, 1970, with one abstention and no 
negative votes. The recommendation was pre- 
sented to the Board of Governors during its 
May meeting. The Board deferred action, ap- 
parently because the Council of the Section 
of Criminal Law had not yet expressed its 
views on the subject. 

Subsequently, on June 6-7, 1970, the Coun- 
cll of the Section of Criminal Law met and 
took action which in substance agrees with 
this Section regarding the objectionable por- 
tions of the legislation discussed herein. 

Since our Council acted in the matter, 
proponents of the legislation have argued 
that the American Bar Association endorse 
this legislation because of the need to com- 
bat the increasing crime problem. Regret- 
tably, that need is not served by lumping 
desirable legislative provisions with defective 
and objectionable ones. Frequently in our 
history, repressive and undesirable riders 
have been inserted in otherwise beneficial 
legislation with the objective that the whole 
package, including the bad, would be enacted 
for fear of losing or delaying the good. Such 
an in terrorem approach to enactments is 
destructive of the legislative process and has 
been often condemned by thoughtful stu- 
dents of our democratic system. 

Mindful of the pressures that have been 
brought to bear on this issue, it is reassur- 
ing to find that the expert and experienced 
Council of the Section of Criminal Law has 
disapproved the same provisions which this 
Section found objectionable. Indeed, that 
Section has pinpointed even more objection- 
able provisions than did our Section. We find 
it significant that after a two day meeting, 
in which the Council of the Section of Crim- 
inal Law heard presentations by proponents 
of the legislation, the Council of that Sec- 
tion took the. following action, inter alia, 
with respect to H.R. 16196: 

Disapproved Section 201-208 (pp. 301-314) 
dealing with sentencing provisions for certain 
felonies because of inconsistency with the 
ABA Standards Relating to Sentencing Alter- 
natives. 

Disapproved Section 23-103 (p. 318) relat- 
ing to availability of the pre-sentence report 
to the defendant prior to sentence because 
it is inconsistent with Standards 4.3, 4.4 and 
4.5 of the ABA Standards Relating to Sen- 
tencing Alternatives, 

Disapproved Section 207(5)(d) H.R. 16196 
(p. 311) relating to automatic commitment 
of a defendant acquitted on ground of in- 
sanity because it is inconsistent with the 
decision of the Court of Appeals of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit in Bolton v. U.S. 
which requires a due process hearing on the 
present mental condition of the defendant. 

Disapproved Section 207(6)j) H.R. 16196 
(p. 311) relating to placing a burden of proof 
on the defendant to prove insanity because 
it does not conform to existing law which 
requires the prosecution to prove the defend- 
ant sane beyond a reasonable doubt when the 
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defendant places his sanity in question and 
produces some evidence to support his de- 
fense. 

Disapproved Section 23-104(f) relating to 
detention of a defendant pending an appeal 
by the prosecution because it is inconsistent 
with the tentative draft of the Standards 
Relating to Criminal Appeals. 

Disapproved Section 23-112 relating to 
consecutive sentences because it is incon- 
sistent with Standard 3.4 of the ABA Stand- 
ards Relating to Sentencing Alternatives. 

Disapproved Section 23-521(f) (6) (p. 339) 
relating to content of search warrants and 
Section 23-591(c) (p. 366) relating to execu- 
tion of search warrants without prior noti- 
fication because of inconsistency with present 
law. (These are the provisions popularly re- 
ferred to as “No-knock” provisions.) 

Disapproved Section 23-1322 relating to 
Preventive Detention (p. 398, et seq.) as be- 
ing inconsistent with the ABA Standards Re- 
lating to Pre-Trial Release approved by the 
House of Delegates of the ABA. 

Disapproved Title IV—H.R. 16196 (p. 435) 
relating to attorney fees in wrongful arrest 
actions against police because it is against 
public policy. 

The organized bar has a responsibility to 
make its views known on this subject affect- 
ing as it does constitutional law, individual 
rights, public policy and the desirable Stand- 
ards for the Administration of Justice. It is 
to be regretted that so long a time has passed 
without those views being made known. Yet, 
on a significant public and legal issue such 
as this one, it is better that the bar be heard 
late than not at all, 

APPENDIX D. DISSENTING STATEMENT OF 
BEN R. MILLER* 

The Matter of Jurisdictional Conflicts: 

This Section, though now almost four years 
old, has a membership of less than 1700—far 
less than many of the sections, and particu- 
larly less than the Section of Criminal Law. 
Yet this relatively small section from its very 
beginning, and increasingy so, has trans- 
gressed (in my opinion) on the exclusive or 
at least primary jurisdiction of many other 
sections and committees of the Associa- 
tion—as is exemplified by the three cur- 
rently proposed resolutions. As examples of 
matters which have been placed on the 
agenda of this Council from time to time or 
which have been the subject of committee 
work and reports, which would at least ap- 
pear to be more properly, if not exclusively, 
within the primary jurisdiction of other 
sections and committees, are these: 

1. Infringement on the primary jurisdic- 
tion of the Section of Criminal Law: 

(1) S. 30 which has passed the Senate. The 
Omnibus Crime Bill. 

(2) Various bills pending in the present 
House and Senate dealing with pretrial de- 
tention—which involves also the interpreta- 
tion of “The Standards on Pretrial Release” 
which as you know was drafted by (and 
presumably matters of interpretation should 
be first requested of) the Lumbard Com- 
mittee, or, alternatively, of the Criminal Law 
Section which has primary jurisdiction to 
implement the Standards. 

(3) The “Chicago Seven” Trial. 

(4) Criticism and opposition to the ten- 
tative standards on “Electronic Surveillance.” 

(5) The Bail Reform Bill. 

(6) Jury Selection. 


*Chairman’'s Note: On June 2, 1970, Mr. 
Miller sent the Chairman a letter opposing 
the foregoing three resolutions. Actually, in 
the case of two of the resolutions, Mr. Miller 
is recorded as voting in favor of them at the 
Council meeting and as abstaining as to the 
other. However, since we favor airing dissent- 
ing views, we include Mr. Miller’s statement, 
although he did not follow the standard ABA 
procedures for presenting minority reports. 
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(7) Alcoholism and Drug Abuse. 

(8) Abortion (as to which the Family Law 
Section would appear to have collateral ju- 
risdiction). 

(9) Rights of Prisoners. 

(10) Opposition to Title 2 of S. 917 (now 
law)—the Safe Streets Bill. 

2, Infringement on the primary jurisdic- 
tion of the Section of International Law: 

(1) The Genocide Treaty. 

(2) The Racial Discrimination Treaty. 

8. The Judicial Administration Section: 

(1) The conduct of Judge Hoffman in the 
“Chicago Seven” Trial. 

(2) The general conduct of the “Chicago 
Seven” Trial. 

(3) Allegations of improper or unethical 
conduct of judges. 

(4) Many of the other matters dealing 
with Criminal Law would be more properly 
within the jurisdiction of the Section of 
Judicial Administration rather than “Indi- 
vidual Rights and Responsibilities.” 

4. Local Government Law Section: 

(1) Housing and Urban Development. 

(2) Reapportionment—particularly as per- 
tains to local government. 

5. Administrative Law: 

(1) Selective Service Law. 

(2) Indian Affairs. 

6. Labor Law: 

(1) Labor unions—discrimination in, 

7. Family Law: 

(1) Abortion. 

(2) S. 2108 and Food Stamp and Family 
Assistance—the subjects of two of the reso- 
lutions proposed for submission at the Au- 
gust annual meeting of the House, 

8. Legal Education and Admission to the 
Bar Section: 

(1) The supply of lawyers from minority 
groups. 

(2) Investigation of the Mississippi Law 
School. 

9. Section of Bar Activities: 

(1) Bar Association membership require- 
ments. 

10. Federal Judiciary Committee: As to 
which the Judicial Administration Section 
would appear to have jurisdiction. 

I do not mean to imply that the Section of 
Individual Rights has sought to assert pri- 
mary jurisdiction in all of these matters 
which are listed above. It has, however, at 
one time or another had all of these matters 
on the agenda, or had committees working 
on such topics, 

Iam convinced, there is a serious and im- 
mediate need for a full re-evaluation of this 
Section’s jurisdiction; and for the promulga- 
tion of specific and detailed ground rules as 
to the Section’s permitted activities and the 
procedure it should follow both before and 
after Section activity. 

My Dissent on the Substantive Issues 
ee By the Three Proposed Resolu- 

ons: 

A. With Respect to S. 2108, on Extending 
Family Planning Service in Population Re- 
search Activities: And With Respect to the 
Resolution Endorsing Food Stamp and 
Family Assistance Legislation. 

A distinguished member of this Association 
and of this Section advised the Chairman 
of this Section by letter dated May 7, 1970, in 
part as follows: 

“The section now appears to me as an 
unfortunate example of what I consider al- 
most a fad among American lawyers, partic- 
ularly in the eastern part of the nation, to 
convert bar associations into agencies of 
social reform or public charity on the mis- 
taken theory that such is a peculiar respon- 
sibility of the legal profession, 

“Frankly, I see little more reason for bar 
associations to barge into this sort of activity 
than medical or engineering associations, 
scientific associations, school teacher unions, 
etc. The matter of relieving hunger and so 
on is, in my opinion, one for charitable as- 
sociations, governments, churches, etc., but 
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not for bar associations; and the connection 
between the law profession and all this is 
too thin to justify burdening an already busy 
group with additional responsibilities.” 

I, too, received a copy of this letter of May 
"th which was subsequent to the discussion 
of these two proposed resolutions by mem- 
bers of the Council of this Section at the 
meeting it held on May 4, 1970. At the mo- 
ment I do not recall whether at that Council 
meeting I abstained on these two particular 
resolutions or dissented at the time, but in 
any event, my serious doubts as to this Sec- 
tion taking any action with respect to the 
subject matter of these first two resolutions 
were increased by such expressions, and 
particularly by the statement in that letter 
of May 7th, that “I do not intend to renew 
my membership in the Section.” Accordingly, 
I oppose these two particular resolutions by 
this Section, and dissent to their approval 
by either the Council or the Section. 

B. With Respect to S. 2601 or S. 2869 and 
the House Version [H.R. 16196] (The District 
of Columbia Crime Bill) : 

Both S. 2601 and S. 2869 relate to criminal 
law and procedure in the District of Colum- 
bia. But S. 2869 is the Senate version of the 
criminal law provisions which appear in HR. 
16196, the House version of the D.C. Crime 
Bill. Both the House and Senate District 
Committees diligently studied the crime 
problem in the nation’s capital, holding 44 
days of hearings on these proposals. 

Every one or certainly virtually every one, 
of the alleged controversial criminal law pro- 
visions, such as pretrial detention, no-knock 
and local wiretapping were individually and 
thoroughly debated on the Floor of the House 
and overwhelmingly approved by the House, 
March 19, 1970. 

The Bar Association of the District of Co- 
lumbia, further, spent considerable time and 
energy reviewing and reporting on the crim- 
inal law sections of this District of Columbia 
Crime Bill. A referendum was held by the 
District of Columbia Bar Association in Feb- 
ruary 1970 on the more important criminal 
law provisions in the Bill. This referendum 
not only stated succinctly the specific signif- 
icant provisions but stated fully and clearly 
the arguments for and the arguments against 
each particular provision on which the ref- 
erendum was taken. Over 1400 members of 
the District of Columbia Bar Association 
voted. The referendum fully supported most 
of the criminal law provisions in the Bill 
including the no-knock provision and the 
local wiretapping section. 

After the House and Senate passed differ- 
ent versions of this particular District of Co- 
lumbia Crime Bill, a Criminal Law and Pro- 
cedures Committee of the Bar Association of 
the District of Columbia spent considerable 
time comparing the differences in the Bills 
and making recommendations. As a result of 
that study and with the approval of the 
Executive Council of that Association, a let- 
ter was sent to all House and Senate con- 
ferees stating that Association’s position on 
the differences in the Bill. 

Great weight should be attached to the 
fact that that Bar Association [of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia], the organization of law- 
yers most familiar with the particular prob- 
lems of the District of Columbia, after care- 
fully studying the Bills, supported almost all 
of the criminal law provisions therein. 

These are among the specific positions 
taken by or on behalf of the Bar Association 
of the District of Columbia: 

1, Approved the no-knock provisions which, 
despite misconstruction of it by certain seg- 
ments of the press and by certain critics of 
the bill, merely codifies the case law on the 
subject so as to enable the police to know 
what the law on that point is without having 
to guess. (The only new “law” embodied in 
the no-knock provision is in fact the impo- 
sition of a limitation on the police which 
does not exist under the case law today; for 
it would restrict their present discretion to 
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enter without knocking by requiring that 
when the exigent circumstances are known 
in advance, they secure prior judicial ap- 
proval for such an entry). 

2. Approved the wiretapping and electronic 
surveillance provisions except that Associa- 
tion recommended abortion be deleted from 
the list of crimes for which a wiretap could 
be obtained. 

3. Approved provisions permitting im- 
peachment of a defendant or witness by a 
prior but not remote conviction if it re- 
flected on his honesty or veracity. (Here, 
again, this is but clarification of the exist- 
ing case law in the District, by virtue of the 
Gordon and Luck line of cases), 

4. Approved discretionary triple penalties 
for persons convicted for the third time for 
the same offense. 

5. Approved discretionary life sentences of 
those convicted of a third felony, if the his- 
tory of the person and nature of his crimi- 
nal conduct indicates that a life sentence 
will best serve the public’s interest. 

6. Approved the provision that it is nei- 
ther justifiable nor excusable to use force 
to resist any arrest, even one subsequently 
ruled unlawful. 

7. Approved giving appeal by the govern- 
ment of certain in-trial orders, comparable to 
the right of the defendants to appeal such 
in-trial orders; and that rather than a mis- 
trial being required during such an in-trial 
appeal by the government, the trial would 
be suspended. 

8. Approved granting the government the 
same right as the defense to take depositions 
of potentially unavailable witnesses. 

9. Approved the provision that all sen- 
tences would run consecutively unless the 
sentencing judge provides to the contrary. 

10. Approved granting the police officer 
executing a search warrant the authority to 
seize evidence not listed in the warrant but 
which he discovered in the course of the 
search. 

11. Approved permitting a police officer to 
arrest a person without a warrant whom he 
has probable cause to believe has committed 
or is committing an offense in his presence. 

12. Approved authorizing a private citi- 
zen to arrest, or assist in arresting, a person 
committing a crime in his presence. 

With respect to the furor which has been 
created concerning the “pre-trial” or “pre- 
ventive detention” provisions in this District 
of Columbia Crime Bill, and those in S. 30 
(the Organized Crime Bill), these provisions 
would create even less rather than greater, 
infringement on the “rights” of the recidivist 
accused of crime than exists in the states and 
other great cities of our nation today. For 
in most if not all of the courts of the states 
the dangerous criminal and the recidivist 
who commits further crime if released pend- 
ing trial (to secure funds for his defense, 
and to secure the drugs he craves if he is an 
addict, for examples) are “preventively de- 
tained” through the medium of prohibitive 
bail and without all the safeguards and pro- 
tection contained in the District of Colum- 
bia Crime Bill or in S. 30—the Organized 
Crime Bill. For not only must there be an ad- 
versary hearing, but the one so detained must 
be actually brought to trial within 60 days 
(unless further delay is occasioned by his 
own counsel) or else freed. 

Although critics have challenged the con- 
stitutionality of pretrial detention, the At- 
torney General of the United States among 
many others, has in my opinion, answered all 
such arguments.’ In any event it is highly 
presumptious of this Section, with its lack 
of expertise in criminal law, to substitute 
its judgment of constitutionality for that of 
the Attorney General, the majority of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, as well as the 


“Ball Reform and the Constitutionality 
of Pre-Trial Detention,” John N. Mitchell, 55 
Va. L.R., No. 7, Nov., 1969, pps. 1223—42. 
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Senate and the House which each passed 
a ee a District of Columbia Crime 
Bill. 

England, the source of our common law, 
has always had and still has “pre-trial de- 
tention”. 

Moreover, most if not all of our states’ 
coroners always have had the power and au- 
thority for “preventively detaining” those 
they consider dangerous to society pending a 
hearing to determine that fact and upon 
such determination there may be commit- 
ment to an institution often far more for- 
bidding than our penitentiaries; yet no one 
has seriously questioned the constitution- 
ality or propriety of coroners “preventively 
detaining” on suspicion of dangerous in- 
sanity pending the trial for commitment to 
an institution. And in our rural sections even 
today coroners may be laymen rather than 
medical experts, yet every day those who in 
their opinion are “dangerous” to the com- 
munity because of mental aberrations are 
“preventively detained." The District of Co- 
lumbia Crime Bill would allow a legal ex- 
pert—a judge (before whom the particular 
defendants may even have appeared on re- 
peated charges of crimes of violence) to make 
a finding of “dangerous to the community” 
but only after an adversary hearing, only for 
& relatively short period of time pending a 
prompt trial, and with his finding of dan- 
gerous itself subject to review; and with 
the defendant fully enabled to assist his 
attorney in preparing for trial. 

Finally, critics of the District of Columbia 
Crime Bill say it should not be enacted be- 
cause it will become a model for similar 
legislation on a nationwide scale. If this ex- 
periment in new techniques to combat what 
is either the first or the second most serious 
crisis in our country (the crime explosion) 
demonstrates its effectiveness; and its pro- 
visions (as initially enacted or as modified as 
a result of experience under it) are shown 
to have corrected at least to some extent the 
imbalance presently favoring the rights of 
those accused of crime over the rights of the 
public to be protected from crime, I would 
hope it would be followed on a nationwide 
scale. 

Everyone talks of crime; and contradictory 
measures to solve the problem and contra- 
dictory statistics concerning the problem are 
offered, The District of Columbia Crime Bill, 
applicable to one of our great cities, sup- 
ported by its bar association and its govern- 
ing authority, offers a unique opportunity to 
obtain valuable empirical facts. 

For all the reasons I have stated in this 
dissent, I strongly do dissent to the approval 
of any of the three resolutions to be sub- 
mitted to the House of Delegates by the Sec- 
tion of Individual Rights and Responsibili- 
ties; and if in the interim before the meeting 
of the House this Section should also propose 
& resolution urging opposition to S. 30 (the 
Organized Crime Bill), I likewise dissent and 
for the reasons herein stated. 

Response to Mr. Miller 

At the Council meeting where the fore- 
going Resolutions were discussed, Mr, Miller 
did not raise jurisdictional question or sub- 
stantive objection. He is recorded as voting 
in favor of two of the Resolutions and ab- 
staining on the third. 

“It is regrettable that Mr. Miller should use 
this occasion for an attack on the Section. 
Fortunately, his views do not reflect those of 
any member of the Council and do not, we 
believe, reflect the views of our membership 
which is well satisfied with the direction of 
our activities. 

The so-called jurisdictional points now 
raised by Mr. Miller are not well taken. The 
Criminal Law Section has not objected to 
our dealing with S. 2601 or S. 30; they have 
welcomed our interest and we theirs, and, in 
fact, we share the same views, as our Reports 
make clear. 

As the House knows, many subjects often 
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fall within the jurisdiction of more than 
one Section. For example, at the 1968 mid- 
year meeting of the House, the Section on 
Administrative Law introduced a Resolution 
dealing With immigration matters which 
could just as well have been initiated by the 
Section of Judicial Administration. At the 
same session, the Section on Real Property, 
Probate and Trust Law proposed a Resolution 
on hew administrative procedures which 
might just as well have been introduced by 
the Section of Administrative Law. Numer- 
ous other examples can be cited. This Sec- 
tion, like other Sections, addresses itself to 
matters it considers within the scope of its 
interest, establishes liaison with other Sec- 
tions where warranted and acts in good faith 
to carry out its objectives. 

With respect to the merits of the Resolu- 
tions, Mr. Miller does not take up the merits 
of two of the Resolutions and discusses only 
H.R. 16196 (S. 2601). He raises two points. 
Mr. Miller’s first point here is that most of 
the provisions of the bill were supported 
in a referendum conducted by the District 
ot Columbia Bar Association. Mr. Miller ne- 
glects to note that: (1) the vote was taken 
not in any meeting but in a mail ballot; (2) 
it has been pointed out that most of those 
who replied were not residents of the District 
of Columbia and were not experienced in the 
criminal justice field; (3) even so, the vote 
was very close and some provisions were dis- 
approved; and (4) the members voting were 
not given a copy of the proposed bill to ex- 
amine. We believe that the judgment of our 
Council and the Council of the Section on 
Criminal Law, which gave this matter con- 
siderable study before reaching their con- 
clusions, is sound. 

Mr. Miller’s second point deals with pre- 
ventive detention. The Board of Governors, 
at its meeting of October, 1969, authorized 
this Section to testify against pending pre- 
ventive detention proposals to the extent 
they were inconsisent with the ABA Mini- 
mum Standards. That position has already 
been presented to Congressional Committees 
by the Section on behalf of the Section. To 
better understand the failings in current 
preventive detention proposals, we are at- 
taching as Appendix E a copy of such testi- 
mony presented by this Section on behalf 
of the Association. It fully answers the few 
points raised by Mr. Miller. 

JEROME J. SHESTACK, 
Chairman. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I also call 
to the attention of the Senate, so they 
may know before they vote on this mat- 
ter, that another section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the section on 
criminal law of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, condemns the provisions which 
are incorporated in this bill. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the recommendations 
and report of the section of criminal law 
of the American Bar Association be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN Bar ASSOCIATION: SECTION OF 

CRIMINAL LAW 

Recommendations on H.R, 16196 (91st 
Congress, 2d session), entitled: “A Bill to re- 
organize the courts of the District of Colum- 
bia, to revise the procedures for handling 
juveniles in the District of Columbia, to 
codify title 23 of the District of Columbia 
Code, and for other purposes.” 

Whereas, there is pending in Conference 
Committee in the Congress H.R. 16196, and 

Whereas, a majority of the Council of the 
Section of Criminal Law of the ABA believe 
that this proposed legislation contains cer- 
tain provisions relating to criminal law and 
procedure which involve policy of a national 
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dimension and are not simply related to the 
problems of criminal justice in the District 
of Columbia, and 

Whereas, a number of these provisions are 
unacceptable to a majority of the Council 
in their present form for reasons of policy 
and law or because they are inconsistent 
with certain Standards of Criminal Justice 
previously adopted by the Council and the 
ABA, and 

Whereas, the Council desires to assist the 
Congress to improve the administration of 
criminal justice in the District of Columbia 
as a model for the nation consistent with 
Constitutional requirements and the policies 
embodied in the Standards of Criminal Jus- 
tice previously adopted by the ABA, 

Now therefore be it resolved: that the 
Board of Governors and/or the House of 
Delegates of the ABA recommend to the 
Congress the following: 

1, That No. 14-305 (b) of Title I (p. 184, 
H.R. 16196) be stricken and that there be 
substituted in its place the language of Sec. 
203 (4), Title II, of S. 2601 P.S. 4524 as 
amended to incorporate the holding of the 
Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia 
Circuit in Luck v. U.S. 348 Fed. 2d 763 (1965). 

2. That Sec. 201 of Title II (beg. p. 301, 
H.R. 16196) be stricken and that there be 
substituted in its place a provision incorpo- 
rating Standards 2.5(b) and 3.1 (c) of the 
ABA Standards Relating to Sentencing Alter- 
natives which have been approved by the 
ABA. 

3. That sections 204 and 205 of Title II 
(beg. p. 304, H.R. 16196) be stricken and that 
there be substituted in their place provi- 
sions incorporating the ABA Standards Re- 
lating to Sentencing Alternatives which have 
been approved by the ABA. 

4. That Sec. 207 (5) (d) of Title II (H.R. 
16196) be stricken and that there be sub- 
stituted in its place a provision consistent 
with the relevant holding of the Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia Circuit 
in Bolton v. Harris, 395 Fed. 2d 642. 

5. That Sec. 207 (6) (j) of Title II (p. 309, 
H.R. 16196) be stricken. 

6. That Sec. 23-103 of Title II (p. 318, H.R. 
16196) be amended by striking the words be- 
ginning “may disclose .. .” on line 11, p. 318 
and ending “in the case,” on line 14, p. 318, 
inclusive, and substituting in their place 
language incorporating Standards 4.3, 4.4 and 
4.5 of the ABA Standards Relating to Sen- 
tencing Alternatives which have been ap- 
proved by the ABA. 

7. That No. 23-112 of Title II (p. 330, H.R. 
16196) be stricken and that there be sub- 
stituted in its place a provision incorporating 
Standard 3-4 of the ABA Standards Relating 
to Sentencing Alternatives which have been 
approved by the ABA. 

8. That Sec. 23-521 (f) (6) of Title II (p. 339, 
H.R. 16196) be stricken and that there be 
substituted in its place the language of Sec. 
23-522 (c) (2) of S. 2601, as amended. 

9. That Sec. 23-591(c) of Title II (p. 366, 
H.R. 16196) be stricken and that there be 
substituted in its place the language of Sec. 
23-524(a) of S. 2601, as amended. 

10. That the provisions of Sec. 23-522(c) 
(2) and Sec. 23-524(a) of S. 2601, as amended, 
be included in H.R. 16196 with regard to 
arrests as well as searches. 

11. That sections 23-541 to 23-544 of Title 
II (beg. p- 344, H.R. 16196) be stricken and 
that there be substituted in their place pro- 
visions incorporating the amendments to the 
tentative draft of the ABA Standards Relat- 
ing to Electronic Surveillance recommended 
by the Council of the Section of Criminal 
Law and submitted to the Honse of Delegates 
of the ABA. (Submitted as report with rec- 
ommendation June 17, 1970) 

12. That Sec. 23-1322 of Title II (p. 402, 
H.R. 16196) be stricken and that there be 
substituted in its place a provision incorpo- 
rating the ABA Standards on Pretrial Release 
which have been approved by the ABA. 

13. That Title IV of H.R. 16196 be stricken. 
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And be it further resolved: that the Sec- 
tion of Criminal Law be authorized by the 
Board of Governors and/or the House of 
Delegates of the ABA to communicate these 
recommendations to the appropriate Com- 
mittees of Congress on behalf of the ABA. 


REPORT 


Provisions on which the Council took no 
action on the ground that they dealt with 
Court reorganization in the District of Co- 
lumbia or with institutions or legal provi- 
sions peculiarly relating to the District of 
Columbia. 

1. Title I of H.R. 16196 (pages 1-300) deal- 
ing with Court reorganization and other sub- 
stantive and procedural provisions particu- 
larly relating to the District of Columbia. 

2. Title III (pages 428-436, H.R. 16196) re- 
lating to the Public Defender of the District 
of Columbia. 

3. Title V (pages 436-438, H.R. 16196) re- 
lating to transfer of certain prison facilities 
of the District of Columbia. 

4. Title VI (p. 438, H.R. 16196) relating to 
abolition of Commission to revise the Penal 
Code of the District of Columbia: 

(b) Provisions on which the Council took 
action. 

1. Title I—No. 14-305(b) H.R. 16196 (p. 
184) relating to use of prior conviction to im- 
peach witness. The Council disapproved this 
provision and instead approved S. 2601, as 
amended, Title II, Sec. 203(4) with the rec- 
ommendation that S. 2601 be amended to in- 
clude the right of the Court to have discre- 
tion to pass upon the use of a prior record 
of conviction as contained in the decision of 
the Court of Appeals for the District of Col- 
umbia Circuit in Luck v. U.S. 

2. Title II—Criminal Law and Procedure 
(H.R. 16196) : 

(a) Sections 201, 204 and 256, relating to 
sentencing of multiple offenders and sen- 
tencing provisions for certain felonies. 

(1) The Council disapproved these provi- 
sions on the ground they were inconsistent 
with the ABA Standards relating to sentenc- 
ing alternatives and recommended amend- 
ments incorporating the ABA Standards. 
They lack clarity and specific criteria help- 
ful to a sentencing judge and also provide 
for mandatory imprisonment which is in- 
consistent with correctional policies recom- 
mended by most experts in the fleld of cor- 
rections. 

(b) No. 23-103 (p. 318) relating to avall- 
ability of pre-sentence report to defendant 
prior to sentence. The Council disapproved 
this section on the ground it was inconsistent 
with Standards 4.3, 4.4 and 4.5 of the ABA 
Standards Relating to Sentencing Alterna- 
tives and Procedures which have been ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates of the ABA 
and recommended amendments incorporat- 
ing the ABA Standards. 

(c) #207 (5(d) H.R. 16196 (p. 311) relat- 
ing to automatic commitment of a defendant 
acquitted on ground of insanity. The Council 
disapproved this provision and recommended 
it be amended to be consistent with the deci- 
sion of the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia Circuit in Bolton v. U.S. 395 
Fed. 2d 642 which requires a due process 
hearing on the present mental condition of 
the defendant. 

(d) #207(6)(j) HR. 16196 (p. 311) relat- 
ing to placing a burden of proof on the de- 
fendant to prove insanity. The Council dis- 
approved this provision and recommended 
that it be amended to conform to existing 
law which requires the prosecution to prove 
the defendant sane beyond a reasonable 
doubt when the defendant places his sanity 
in question and produces some evidence to 
support his defense. 

(e) #23-112 relating to consecutive sen- 
tences. The Council disapproved this section 
on the ground it is inconsistent with Stand- 
ard 3.4 of the ABA Standards Relating to 
Sentencing Alternatives which have been ap- 
proved by the House of Delegates of the ABA 
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and recommended an amendment incorpo- 
rating the ABA Standards. 

(f) #23-521(f) (6), (p.. 339) relating to 
content of search warrants and #23-591(c) 
(p. 366) relating to execution of search war- 
rants without prior notification. These are 
the provisions popularly referred to as “No- 
knock” provisions. The Council disapproved 
these provisions in H.R. 16196 and approved 
instead Sec, 23-522(c) (2) and Sec. 23-524(a) 
of S. 2601, as amended, on the ground that 
these provisions of the Senate Bill are more 
consistent with present law. The action of 
the Council would apply to arrests in the 
same manner. 

(g) #23-541 to #23-544 incl. relating to 
wire interceptions and interceptions of oral 
communications. The Council disapproved 
these sections on the ground that they were 
inconsistent with the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the Berger, Katz, and Alderman 
cases (Berger v. New York, 388 U.S. 41 (1967); 
Katz v. U.S. 389 U.S. 347 (1967) and Alder- 
man v. U.S. 394 U.S. 165 (1969)) and recom- 
mended that they be amended to incorporate 
the draft provisions which the Council has 
previously unanimously approved and which 
will be submitted to the House of Delegates 
as an alternative to the ABA tentative draft 
relating to Electronic Surveillance. 

(h) #23-1322 relating to Preventive De- 
tention. The Council disapproved this section 
as being inconsistent with the ABA Standards 
Relating to Pre-Trial Release approved by the 
House of Delegates of the ABA and recom- 
mended amendments incorporating the ABA 
Standards. 

8. Title IV—-H.R. 16196 (p. 435) relating 
to attorney fees in wrongful arrest actions 
against police. 

(a) The Council disapproved this Title on 
the ground it was against public policy. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. EUGENE BREITENBACH, Chairman. 

JUNE 16, 1970. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, for many 
years we have had some of the finest 
lawyers in the United States serving in 
various sections of the American Bar 
Association on such subjects as criminal 
law and the rights of individuals. As a 
result of their studies they have de- 


veloped minimum standards which 
should be followed in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice and in recog- 
nizing the basic rights of the individual 
American citizens. 

These reports point out that this con- 
ference report offends virtually every one 
of these minimum standards which have 
been adopted by some of the ablest 
lawyers in the United States who study 
law for the purpose of having sound law 
and not for any personal purposes what- 
soever. 

Not only have these two sections of 
the American Bar Association condemned 
the bill, but I have scores and scores of 
telegrams from great teachers of law 
throughout this Nation and scores and 
scores of telegrams from great lawyers 
throughout this Nation condemning the 
conference report. 

At this point I should like to read a 
telegram which I received from Maynard 
J. Toll, president of the National Legal 
Aid and Defender Association. The tele- 
gram is addressed to me and reads: 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 

The National Legal Aid and Defender As- 
sociation strongly opposes the provision of 
S. 2601 (companion to H.R. 16196) granting 
permissive authority for no-knock searches 
and preventive detention of those accused of 
crime. NLADA resolution adopted October 
29, 1969, reads: Whereas, Senate bill 2600 
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amends the Bail Reform Act of 1966 by grant- 
ing authority to Federal courts to detain 
certain defendants found to be dangerous 
and whereas, the concept of preventive de- 
tention. 

As embodied in such legislation was also 
specifically rejected by the American Bar 
Association project on minimum standards 
in its minimum standards relating to pre- 
trial release approved by the American Bar 
Association House of Delegates in 1968 based 
on the many constitutional and practical 
objections to such concepts; that the Asso- 
ciation opposes the preventive detention 
amendment of the act that would permit 
the practice of ‘preventive detention,’ and at 
this time NLADA urges the Congress not to 
enact such provision into law. 

This legislation would establish a most 
dangerous precedent—which might prompt 
similar legislation in the various States, The 
bill is entirely inconsistent with the spirit 
of liberty and due process as exemplified by 
our Constitution. 

We respectfully urge you to vote against it. 

MAYNARD J, TOLL, 
President, National Legal Aid and De- 
jender Association. 


I have received the following telegram 
from Dean Howard R, Sacks of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Law School: 

Urge you support recommittal to confer- 
ence of District of Columbia anti crime bill 
concur fully with sentiments expressed in 
July sixteenth letter to you from several Yale 
law faculty members. Believe there is still 
time to draft sensible bill which will help 
curb crime without curbing individual 
rights. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the body of the 
Recorp a telegram I received from 
Jerome J. Shestack, chairman of the 
Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities of the American Bar As- 
sociation, condemning the provisions in- 
corporated in the bill. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

In reply to your inquiry, there is no change 
in the position of the American Bar Associa- 
tion with respect to preventive detention. As 
testified to before your committee the ABA 
is on record as opposing preventive deten- 
tion proposals of the kind now before the 
Senate as inconsistent with the standards on 
pre-trial release adopted by the ABA. Both 
the section of criminal law and the section 
of individual rights and responsibilities of 
the ABA have carefully studied the various 
preventive detention proposals and have 
found that they conflict in approach and 
philosophy with standards which the House 
of delegates of the ABA has adopted. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, some of 
the most objectionable provisions were 
embodied originally in the House bill, and 
all of them are now embodied in the con- 
ference report. 

I read into the Recorp a telegram 
which I received from Stephen B. Gold- 
berg, professor of Constitutional Law of 
the University of Illinois, reading as fol- 
lows: 

I urge you to continue your opposition to 
the pending District of Columbia crime bill. 
Pretrial detention and no-knock provisions 
probably unconstitutional and clearly no so- 
lution to legitimate concerns relating to 
crime in the District. of Columbia. 


Mr. President, I hold in my hand a 
telegram from one of the most distin- 
guished lawyers in the United States, 
Albert E. Jenner, Jr., of Chicago, a for- 
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mer president of the American Bar As- 
sociation. It is addressed to me and reads 
as follows: 

As a member of National Committee 
Against Preventive Detention, member of 
American Bar Association House of Delegates, 
member of American Bar Association Coun- 
cil of Section of Individual Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities, and member of National Law- 
yers Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, 
I commend your opposition to the preventive 
detention provisions of the D.C. crime bill. 
In my judgment enactment of the preven- 
tive detention provisions of the D.C, crime 
bill would be an unfortunate and insidious 
material erosion of individual liberties un- 
der our Constitution. It will be but the 
camel’s nose under the tent. 


I received a telegram from Charles D. 
Venturo, of Denver, Colo., addressed to 
me and reading as follows: 

Congratulations on commonsense that 
was used on stopping the National Capital 
Crime Control Bill. Continue the excellent 
work you are doing in this field. If this bill 
is passed we are indeed lost. Stop this bill 
if America is to be safe and free. 


I have a telegram from Hazel M. Mur- 
dock, of the city of Washington, ad- 
dressed to me and reading as follows: 

I wholeheartedly admire and support your 
stand on no knock and detention provisions 
of D.C. crime bill. Please continue your re- 
sistance to erosion of Constitutional rights 
and liberties. I am white middle-aged D.C. 
resident born Houston, Texas, who cannot 
vote. 


I have a telegram from David H. Ver- 
non, of Iowa City, Iowa, addressed to me 
and reading as follows: 

Urge defeat of preventive detention provi- 
sion D.C. crime bill. Speedy trial not preven- 
tive detention only reasonable answer. 


Mr. President, I have a telegram from 
Anna Weston, chairman of the Hawkeye 
area chapter of Iowa Civil Liberties 
Union, of Iowa City, Iowa, which reads: 

Hawkeye Area Chapter of Iowa Civil Lib- 
erties Union strongly urges defeat of pre- 
ventive detention provision D.C. crime bill. 


I also have a telegram from Mr. Mi- 
chael A. Quintana, of Denver, Colo., 
which like the others I have read, op- 
poses enactment of this proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent that the telegram be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Congratulations on commonsense that 
was used on stopping the national capital 
crime control bill. Continue the excellent 
work you are doing in this field. If this bill 
is passed we are indeed lost. Stop this bill 
if America is to be safe and free. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I also have 
a letter from the dean of the Yale Uni- 
versity Law School, signed by the fol- 
lowing members of the faculty of Yale 
Law School: Ralph S. Brown, Jr., Den- 
nis E. Curtis, John Hart Ely, Thomas I. 
Emerson, Daniel J. Freed, Abraham S. 
Goldstein, Burke Marshall, Louis H. Pol- 
lak, Fred Rodell, Clyde W. Summers, 
Harry H. Wellington, and Eugene V. 
Rostow. 

This letter is accompanied by a letter 
from the dean of the Yale University 
Law School, Dean Lewis Pollak, and the 
original letter is addressed to the two 
distinguished Senators from Connecti- 
cut, and reads as follows: 
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We write to express our conviction that 
it would be gravely prejudicial to the orderly 
administration of justice for Congress to 
adopt the District of Columbia Anti-Crime 
Bill in the form in which it was reported 
out by the House-Senate Conference Com- 
mittee on July 13. 

The bill of course contains many desirable 
features—those relating, for example, to the 
reorganization and expansion of the District 
of Columbia's judicial system. But the bill 
also contains many provisions, chiefly drawn 
from the House of Representatives version 
of the bill, which led Senator Ervin, last 
March, to characterize the House version as 
being “as full of unconstitutional provi- 
sions, unjust provisions, and unwise provi- 
sions as a mangy dog is with fleas.” Among 
the provisions that cause us greatest con- 
cern are those which would (1) authorize 
pre-trial “preventive detention,” (2) weaken 
the procedural protections of juveniles, (3) 
establish new categories of harsh manda- 
tory minimum sentences, and (4) give am- 
biguous legislative sanction to “no knock” 
searches. Less important practically, but of 
enormous importance symbolically, is the 
provision which would require the plaintiff 
in a suit against a policeman for false ar- 
rest to pay the defendant’s attorney’s fees 
even when the plaintiff prevails on the mer- 
its: legislation of this sort mocks the very 
concept of even-handed enforcement of the 
laws. 


I digress from the reading of the letter 
at this point to remark that one of the 
few good things that the conference 
committee did in its consideration of this 
bill was to strike out this provision which 
would have required a plaintiff, who re- 
covered a verdict and a judgment 
against a police officer for false arrest, 
to pay the counsel fees of the police offi- 
cer. When it was called to public atten- 
tion that the bill contained such a pro- 
vision as that, that was too much even 
for the conferees to swallow; and I must 
say, Mr. President, without meaning 
anything of a derogatory nature, that 
they have the most inordinate swallow- 
ing capacity of any group of distin- 
guished citizens I have ever been privi- 
leged to know. 

To resume the reading of this letter 
from the faculty of Yale University: 

Three facts underscore the significance of 
the proposed legislation: The first is that the 
District of Columbia is the nation’s capital. 
The second is that you who govern the Dis- 
trict are not accountable to those who reside 
there. The third is that the overwhelming 
majority of the residents of the District you 
govern are black. If Congress enacts sound 
legislation, its handiwork may rightfully 
serve as & model for state legislatures across 
the land. If Congress—acting in haste and 
vindictiveness and unconcern for constitu- 
tional and prudential limitations—adopts 
the bill as it now stands, its handiwork will 
simply evidence man’s inhumanity to man. 

We urge that the bill be recommitted to 
conference. 


Mr. President, that is a rather strong 
statement, signed by 12 distinguished 
law teachers. They say that if the Sen- 
ate of the United States approves this 
conference report as it now stands, its 
handiwork will simply evidence man’s 
inhumanity to man. 

Mr. President, on Friday of last week, 
I called the attention of the Senate to 
the provisions of this bill dealing with 
habitual criminals. 

On page 142 of the conference bill, we 
find section 201. This section has three 
provisions which decree that persons who 
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repeat criminal offenses shall suffer in- 
creased punishment; and it provides 
among other things, that a person who 
is convicted of as many as three felon- 
ies in the District of Columbia can be 
given life imprisonment. 

Mr. President, under the law of this 
land, these persons cannot be given in- 
creased punishment for life or for a long 
term of years unless it is found, first, 
that they committed a felony, and sec- 
ond, that they had committed two other 
felonies before they committed the third 
felony. 

The provision of this bill which under- 
takes to implement the provisions about 
habitual criminals is found on page 154, 
and is embodied in section 23-111. 

I hold in my hand a copy of the Con- 
stitution of the United States. I call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
every Member of this body has sworn to 
uphold the provisions of this Constitu- 
tion. I call to the attention of the Senate 
that none of us has taken any oath to 
uphold the provisions of the conference 
report. 

Mr. President, I would just like to say, 
“You cannot do both.” A Senator cannot 
abide by his obligation to support the 
Constitution of the United States and 
support the crime bill, too. 

I say that because the Constitution of 
the United States says that no person 
shall be held to answer for a capital or 
otherwise infamous crime unless on a 
presentment or indictment of a grand 
jury. That is what the Constitution of the 
United States says. 

But this District of Columbia crime 
bill, in section 23-111, says that a man 
could be prosecuted upon a charge of 
infamous crimes, which will result in his 
imprisonment up to 3 years, without his 
ever being indicted by a grand jury. I am 
astounded to find such a provision as 
that in this crime bill. 

Then the Constitution of the United 
States says, in another provision of the 
fifth amendment, that no person shall be 
compelled in any criminal case to be a 
witness against himself. 

But section 23-111 of this bill says that 
a man can be compelled to be a witness 
against himself. It says that the district 
attorney or prosecuting attorney, when 
he seeks to have a person subjected to 
these increased punishments as a ha- 
bitual offender, serves upon the defend- 
ant a copy of an information alleging 
the previous offenses against the de- 
fendant, and it says here that the de- 
fendant must file a résponse to that in- 
formation, and he must say whether he 
committed those offenses or whether he 
did not. 

It says, therefore, that he has to in- 
criminate himself, and that is contrary 
to the fifth amendment. It not only vio- 
lates the fifth amendment, but it violates 
these other provisions. 

The original Constitution of the United 
States, in section 2 of article ITI, says: 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of 
impeachment, shall be by jury. 


When the Bill of Rights was added to 
the Constitution, those who drafted and 
ratified it put a second guaranty of the 
right of trial by jury in this provision of 
the sixth amendment. 
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In all criminal prosecutions the accused 
shall enjoy the right to a speedy and public 
trial by an impartial jury of the state and 
district wherein the crime shall have been 
committed. 


That is what the Constitution says in 
two places—that the trial of all crimes 
shall be by a jury. But section 23-111 
says that when a person is charged with 
being a habitual criminal, under the pro- 
visions of this act, he shall have no right 
of trial by jury, that the case shall be 
tried by a judge without a jury. 

It does not say only that, but more. 
The due process clause has been uni- 
formly interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States to place upon the 
prosecution the burden of establishing 
the guilt of a defendant before he can 
be punished. That is what the Consti- 
tution says. Not only does it say that, 
but also, it says that the prosecution 
must establish his guilt beyond a reason- 
able doubt from the testimony. But that 
is not what this bill says in respect to ha- 
bitual offenders. It says that the burden 
is on the habitual offender to show that 
he is not due to receive this increased 
punisment, and it says that he must show 
that by the greater weight of the 
evidence. 

Never in my long experience in the 
Senate or in my experience in the House 
of Representatives or in my experience 
as a member of the legislature of North 
Carolina have I seen one section of one 
bill which violated as many provisions 
of the Constitution as does section 23- 
111. It violates the provision of the Con- 
stitution that says no man can be placed 
on trial for an infamous crime—that is. 
a felony, under Federal law, or sentenced 
to imprisonment for more than a year— 
except upon an indictment by a grand 
jury. It shows the contempt for that pro- 
vision of the Constitution, and it shows 
contempt also for that provision of the 
Constitution which says that every man is 
entitled to a trial by jury before he can 
be punished. Yet, it says here in the con- 
ference bill that there is going to be a 
trial by the judge and not by a jury. 

All the case law is to the effect, and 
the Constitution is to the effect, that the 
burden is on the prosecution to prove the 
guilt of the defendant beyond a reason- 
able doubt from the testimony. This sec- 
tion says that is not so. This section says 
that the burden is on the defendant to 
show that he is not to be punished as a 
habitual criminal and that he must show 
it by the greater weight of the evidence. 

Last Friday I called the attention of 
to Senate to decisions of the supreme 
courts of some 25 or more States which 
have habitual criminal laws, and those 
decisions are to the effect that a person 
cannot be tried as a habitual criminal 
except by a jury; that he cannot be con- 
victed of being a habitual criminal except 
by evidence which satisfies a jury beyond 
a reasonable doubt of his guilt—that is, 
that he committed the previous offenses. 
Yet, this bill shows a contempt for at 
least five separate provisions of the Con- 
stitution. If the Members of the Senate 
vote for this bill, they will have to vote 
for a bill which in one section only, hav- 
ing nothing to do with preventive deten- 
tion and having nothing to do with no- 
knock provisions, violates the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, which every 
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Member of Congress has taken an oath 
or made an affirmation that he wiil 


support. 
I yield the floor. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE SENATE TO RE- 
CEIVE AND THE PRESIDENT PRO 
TEMPORE OR THE ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE TO SIGN 
DULY ENROLLED BILLS DURING 
ADJOURNMENT OF THE SENATE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive duly enrolled bills from the House 
of Representatives and that the Presi- 
dent pro tempore and the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore be authorized to sign 
duly enrolled bills during the adjourn- 
ment of the Senate until midnight to- 
morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come be- 
fore the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Sen- 
ate stand in adjournment until 11 a.m, 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, July 22, 1970, at 11 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 

Senate July 21, 1970: 
U.S. MARSHAL 

Johnny M. Towns, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
marshal for the northern district of Ala- 
bama for the term of 4 years, vice Roy Lee 
Call, retiring. 

COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE CORPORATION 

Rudolph A. Peterson, of California, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Communications Satellite Corporation until 
the date of the annual meeting of the Cor- 
poration in 1973, vice William W. Hagerty. 


In THE Coast GUARD 


The following-named temporary officers to 
be permanent commissioned officers of the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant 
(junior grade): 

Frederick K. Farner Michael W. Olivo 
James G, Lester James L. Phaup 
Ellis W. Grimes Marvin L. Grier, Sr. 
Lywald W. Hendricks Robert G..Gipe 
Michael J. Schiehl Howard A. Tawney 
Larry E. Sartin Michael F. Cook 
Robert D. Bowen Robert J. Sancrant 
John F. Ebersole John R. Neu 

Henry D. Jacoby Harry F. Schmecht 


Joseph P. Solometo, Jr. 


Roland W. Callis 
James T. Marcotte 
George S. McDowell, 
Jr. 
William R. Paul 
John B, Cullens 
Raymond J. Pratte 
Robert A. Danforth 
Ronald D. Lapp 
Perry A. Biles 
James T. Cushman 
John H. Cragin IT 
William E. Wyche, Jr. 
William G. Whetstone 
Wilburn K. Elkins 
Donald C. Crooks 
Richard B. Disharoon 
Richard G. McLean 
Richard D. Wescott 
August E. Redlinger 
Charles H. Eason 
James M. Hough 
Robert W. McKee 
James H. Thomson 
John D. Derenthal 
Joe F. Poteat 
Edward K. Mullan 
Robert N. Lynch 
Kenneth N. Ryan 
Michael D. Rems 
Anatol Rozumny 
George L. Vanbelkum 
Stephen W. Clark 
Jack A. Lang 
Jerome C. Cobb II 
James L. MacDonald 


Bennett C. Osborne 
Larry G. Bickmore 
James J. Shaw, Jr. 
Terence T. Post 
Terence M. O'Connell 
Richard L. Zeiders 
Leo B. Tyo 

Roger D. Enstrom 
Warren C. Hoyt 
Harvey B. Packard 
Dallas G. Schmidt, Jr. 
Peter R. Hofman 
Jerald B. Rainey 
Robert A. Byers 
David G. Johnson 
Rob R. Hathaway 
Donald D. Stansell 
Willis E. Sanders 
Douglas J. Wood 
Wallace R. Potvin 
William Z. Erwin 
Keith King 

Dale E. Long 

Donald L. Meinen 
Ralph B. Steinfeldt 
Gerald A. Parr 

Roger A. Garlow 
Leonard M. Strong 
Christopher D. Willis 
William R. Knight III 
Michael E. Maliniemi 
Ronald R. Crooker 
Jerry L. Echols 
Robert V. Renaud 
Danford A. Silya 
Francis R. Tardif 
John A. Buzga 


Winston G. Churchill James E. Doyle 


Richard C. Motter 
Robert W. Sitton 


The following-named officers of the Coast 


Guard for promotion 
tenant: 
Edward C. 
Cummings III 
Frederick K. Farner 
James G. Lester 
Ellis W. Grimes 
Lywald W. Hendricks 
Michael J. Schiehl 
Larry E. Sartin 
Robert D. Bowen 
John F. Ebersole 
Henry D. Jacoby 
Michael W. Olivo 
James L. Phaup 
Marvin L. 
Grier, Sr. 
Robert G. Gipe 
Howard A. Tawney 
Michael F. Cook 
Robert J. Sancrant 
John R, Neu 
Harry F. Schmecht 
Joseph P. 
Solometo, Jr. 
Roland W. Callis 
James T. Marcotte 
George S. 
MeDowell, Jr. 
William R. Paul 
John B. Cullens 
Raymond J. Pratte 
Robert A. Danforth 
Ronald D. Lapp 
Perry A. Biles 
James T: Cushman 
John H. Cragin II 
William E. Wyche, Jr. 


Lawrence L. Jenkins 
William B. Clow 


to the grade of. lieu- 


Edward K. Mullan 
Robert N. Lynch 
Kenneth N. Ryan 
Michael D. Rems 
Anatol Rozumny 
George L. Vanbelkum 
John W. Reiter 
Richard J. Andrews 
Jon W. Young 
Tom H. Graening 
Mark E. Libby 
James A. Fetters 
Charles M. Wrighter 
Robert G. Frame 
John H. Distin 
Michael K. Bell 
Evan L. Stoll, Jr. 
Bruce Y. Arnold 
James H. Getman 
Carmond C. 
Fitzgerald 
John C. Voden 
Michael F. Cowan 
Michael A. Bradaric 
Walter W. Prelle 
Charles R. Lewis 
George M. Devanney 
Richard S. Tweedie 
James R. White 
George P. White, Jr. 
Lynn H. Degrow 
Russell J. Collins 
John W. Martin 
Richard A. Knisely 
Richard B. Cook 
Thomas W. Snook 


William G. Whetstone George J. Sepel 


Wilburn K. Elkins 
Donald C. Crooks 
Richard B. Disharoon 
Richard G. McLean 
Richard D. Wescott 
August E. Redlinger 
Charles H. Eason 
James M. Hough 
Robert W. McKee 
James H. Thomson 
John D. Derenthal 
Joe F. Poteat 


Henry J. Dresch 

Roger A. Brunell 

Richard M. Larrabee 
Im 

Robert E. Williams 

Paul J. Pluta 

John A. Donofrio 

Geoffrey C. Kline 

James L. Barth, Jr. 

Robert A. Montgom- 
ery, Jr. 

Thomas J, Schaeffer 
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Andrew J. Sedlock 
Louis P. Manfra 
Neil Wise 
French H. McElrath 
Richard B. King II 
William R. Slate 
James H. Wihlborg 
John R. Donaldson 
Daniel J. Hines, Jr. 
James F. Verplanck 
Kenneth L. Ervin 
George J. Munken- 
beck, Jr. 
Harry J. Godfrey III 
Clifford J. Appel 
Allen T. Maurer 
Helmut E. Walter 
Rex M. W 
Lawrence F, Cox, Jr. 
Gordon A. Olson 
David B. Lorenz 
Charles S. Kennedy, 
Jr, 
Chad B. Doherty 
Ronald E. Beck 
Mark L. Solberg 
Joseph F, Angelico 
Milton R. Rose 
David M. Strasser 
Theophilus B. Hous- 
ton, Jr. 
Lewis Miller 
Timothy J. Wood 
Thomas C. Greene 
Wayne R. Till 
Donald J. Freedman 
James R. Townley, Jr. 
Terry W. Sinclair 
Stephen F. Mullins 
Gary J. E. Thornton 
Robert E. White III 
David E. Prosser 
Robert F. Riley, Jr. 
James R. Peek II 
John R. Painter 
Philip J. Berger 
Douglas M, Miller 
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Mark A. McDermott 
Drew R. Hamblin 
David J. West 

James P. Mahone 
Stephen W. Clark 
Jack A. Lang 

Jerome C. Cobb II 
James L. MacDonald 
Winston G. Churchill 
Richard C. Motter 
Robert W. Sitton 
Bennett C. Osborne 
Larry G. Bickmore 
James J. Shaw, Jr. 
Terence T. Post 
Terence M. O'Connell 
Richard L. Zeiders 
Leo B. Tyo 

Roger D. Enstrom 
Warren C. Hoyt 
Harvey B. Packard 
Dallas G. Schmidt, Jr. 
Peter R. Hoffman 
Jerald B. Rainey 
Robert A. Byers 
David G. Johnson 
Rob R. Hathaway 
Donald D. Stansell 
Willis E. Sanders 
Douglas J. Wood 
Wallace R. Potvin 
Wiliam Z. Erwin 
Keith King 

Dale E. Long 

Donald L. Meinen 
Ralph B. Steinfeldt 
Gerald A. Parr 

Roger A. Garlow 
Leonard M. Strong 
Christopher D. Willis 
William R. Knight IIT 
Michael E. Maliniemi 
Ronald R. Crooker 
Jerry L. Echols 
Robert V. Renaud 
Danford A. Silva 
Francis R., Tardiff 


William H. E. Nock III John A. Buzga 


David H. Lyon 
Michael S. Macie 
Randall J. Peterson 
Robert E. Long 


James E. Doyle 
Lawrence L. Jenkins 
William B, Clow 
James L. Hassall 


The following-named officer to be a mem- 
ber of the permanent commissioned teaching 
staff of the Coast Guard Academy as an as- 
sociate professor in the grade of commander: 

Ronald C. Kollmeyer 

The following-named officers to be mem- 
bers of the permanent commissioned teach- 
ing staff of the Coast Guard Academy as as- 
sistant professors in the grade of lieutenant 
commander: 

George P. Vance 

Bruce A. Patterson 

The following-named Reserve officers to be 
permanent commissioned officers of the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant com- 
mander: 

Richmond D. Greenough, Jr. 

David V. V. Wood 

The following-named Reserve officer to be 
& permanent commissioned officer in the 
Coast Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 

Gary F. Van Nevel 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named Officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major general, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 

Homer S. Hill William G. Johnson 
Leo J. Dulacki H. Poggemeyer, Jr. 
Carl W. Hoffman William C. Chip 

The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of brigadier general: 

Edward J. Miller Charles D, Mize 
Wilbur F. Simlik Norman W. Gourley 
James H. Berge, Jr. Paul G. Graham 
James R. Jones William R. Quinn 
William G. Joslyn Harvey E. Spielman 
Donald H. Brooks Andrew W. O'Donnell 
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July 21, 1970 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. George G. Oliver, minister emer- 
itus, Dunn Loring United Methodist 
Church; Dunn Loring, Va., offered the 
following prayer: 


Almighty and everlasting God, who in 
wisdom has established our Nation 
through the faith and devotion of our 
fathers, we give Thee praise for Thy 
gracious guidance and bountiful provi- 
dence with which Thou hast prospered 
each generation. Through peril and 
storm Thou hast led us with the light of 
truth in the path of liberty. Mercifully 
Thou hast recalled us from error, divi- 
sion, and strife to holy ways of freedom. 
Today we humbly pray that we may 
always prove ourselves a people mindful 
of Thy favor, and glad to do Thy will. 
Grant that our statesmen and others in 
places of authority may have the guid- 
ance of Thy spirit as they endeavor to 
keep our land forever “bright with free- 
dom’s holy light.” We ask in Thy name. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a bill of the 
following title, in which the concurrence 
of the House is requested: 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Milton 
Kyhos. 


THE LATE HONORABLE THOMAS B. 
STANLEY 


(Mr. DANIEL of Virginia asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
material.) 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
Virginia has lost a beloved citizen and 
noble statesman in the passing of 
Thomas Bahnson Stanley. A life of serv- 
ice and achievement distinguished the 
career of the illustrious former member 
of this body and Governor of Virginia, 
and placed him in the league with giants 
among men. 

Governor Stanley was born on a farm 
in Henry County, Va., on July 16, 1890, 
the youngest child of Susan Walker and 
Crockett Stanley. Although born into an 
environment where material wealth was 
absent, Tom Stanley was reared in a 
home in which priceless character- 
pbuilding ideals were instilled and which 
later were'to serve him well. Early in life, 
Tom Stanley set sight on his goals and 
embarked on a course which was to 
bring him distinction and lasting respect. 

Realizing the value of education and 
using a life insurance policy as collateral, 
the youthful Stanley borrowed money 


from a bank in order to obtain tuition to 
enroll in Eastman Business College at 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y. After graduation, he 
returned to his native county in Virginia 
and began a long and highly successful 
business career. Banking was his first 
calling, and the young man lent his en- 
ergies as bookkeeper, teller, and cashier 
to banks in Ridgeway, Martinsville, and 
Rural Retreat, Va. His experience in this 
field later earned him the accolade of 
president and director of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Bassett, Va. 

In 1918, Stanley was married to Anne 
Pocahontas Bassett, daughter of one of 
the Nation’s leading furniture manufac- 
turers who previously had refused a job 
to the then freshly graduated Stanley. 
Later, after obtaining an interest in and 
serving in several managerial capacities 
of his new father-in-law’s furniture fac- 
tory, Tom established his own plant. 
Thus, in 1924, the Stanley Furniture Co. 
was started, and the surrounding com- 
munity—which owed its birth to the en- 
terprise of young Stanley—was appro- 
priately named “Stanleytown.” 

At this time, another phase of this 
energetic young man’s career was taking 
shape. Henry County citizens witnessed 
the untiring efforts and ability of the 
young leader in their midst and elected 
him as their representative to the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegatés in 1930. During 
his 16-year term in the Virginia Gen- 
eral Assembly, Stanley served as speaker 
from 1942-46 and as chairman of the 
Rules Committee. In 1946, the Fifth Dis- 
trict of Virginia elected him as their 
Representative in Congress to replace 
the late Congressman Thomas G. Burch, 
who had been appointed to fill the un- 
expired term of the late U.S. Senator 
Carter Glass. 

Stanley served in Congress until sub- 
mitting his resignation on February 3, 
1953, to enter the campaign for Gover- 
nor of his beloved Virginia. Holding the 
Governorship from 1954-58, Governor 
Stanley led the Commonwealth through 
one of the most difficult periods of her 
colorful and distinguished history. The 
Governor from Henry County brought 
to government operations his expertise 
in business principles and, although he 
had inherited a State treasury which 
was somewhat weak, he left for the suc- 
ceeding Governor State coffers which 
contained a substantial surplus. During 
his term, he was vitally interested in 
improving the highway system and em- 
phasized highway safety. Also, his Gov- 
ernorship was characterized by indus- 
trial development and the reorganiza- 
tion of the State department of mental 
hygiene and hospitals. Further, he and 
his charming wife enriched Virginia’s 
historic heritage by the restoration of 
the Governor’s mansion in Richmond. 

After completion of his term as Gov- 
ernor, Tom Stanley returned to Stanley- 
town, where he continued his farming 
and business interests. Although in semi- 
retirement, the Governor was more active 
in later life than many individuals are 


during their prime. The Governor and 
Mrs. Stanley both gave unselfishly of 
their resources and energies to the bet- 
terment of the community and the State. 
They were philanthropists in the true 
sense of the word, committing themselves 
totally to such worthwhile projects as 
their church, scholarship funds, and the 
development of Ferrum Junior College— 
of which the Governor was a trustee. In- 
deed, the very existence of the Stanley 
Library at Ferrum Junior College will be 
an eternal memorial to the generosity 
and devotion of the late Governor from 
Henry County, Va. 

Governor Stanley is survived by his 
lovely and devoted wife; a daughter, Mrs. 
Hugh H. Chatham, of San Francisco, 
Calif.; Thomas B. Stanley, Jr. and John 
David Stanley, both of Stanleytown; 10 
grandchildren and two great-grandchil- 
dren. All the members of his family have 
my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Stanley was a great 
and good man. He was more than a Rep- 
resentative and a Governor to me. He 
was a close personal friend, whose sound 
advice and counsel was always freely 
given, He was a man of few words, lack- 
ing the golden-tongued oratory of many 
of Virginia’s forefathers. But, he was a 
man of wisdom; and when he spoke, men 
listened. Tom Stanley was heralded as a 
great family man, surely an attribute 
worthy of the highest recognition. He in- 
stilled in his three children the qualities 
which made him great—frugality, fair- 
ness, and tolerance. Tom Stanley was a 
man of compassion, fairmindedness, and 
respect for others. He possessed the 
proper degree of unflagging determina- 
tion, dedication, and perseverance. 

Tom Stanley was a man who loved 
America deeply. Although without the 
benefit of formal education, without cul- 
tural advantages and devoid of material 
wealth in early years, the late Governor 
Stanley recognized that through the free 
enterprise system, he was permitted to 
choose a course in life and develop his 
potential. Tom Stanley was a statesman 
of the highest quality; superior in char- 
acter and integrity, yet humble and un- 
derstanding in his associations; and his 
life of dedicated service to his fellow 
man will be an inspiration to future 
generations. 

Mr. Speaker, I mourn the loss of a 
great friend—but thousands of others 
share with me that sense of personal 
grief. However, we share, too, a sense of 
pride in the uncommon life and eminent 
career of our late fellow Virginian— 
Thomas B. Stanley. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place in 
the Recorp editorials on the late Gov- 
ernor Stanley from the Danville Register, 
as well as the Stuart Enterprise and 
Martinsville Bulletin. To preface those, 
I insert an excerpt about him from an 
article on Virginia’s Chief Executives 
which appeared in the Commonwealth 
magazine in February 1969. 

The material follows: 
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THOMAS B, STANLEY 

Thomas B. Staniey—or Bahnse, as;his:fel- 
low Governors called him—aimed never- to 
say one syllable more than he could back up 
at that very moment. If you asked him at 
any hour during a campaign whether it was 
night or day, he would glance first at that 
orb in the sky to check whether it was the 
sun or the moon. 

When Mr. Stanley announced for Governor, 
someone asked, casually, why he wanted to 
be Virginia’s Chief Executive. The newsmen 
waited for resounding phrases—pressures of 
the people . . . the call to service ... the 
challenge of the times .. . 

Well, said Mr. Stanley, he always had tried 
to rise to the top in whatever he undertook. 

An aide suggested hurriedly that the can- 
didate might wish to frame a more formal 
statement. 

Mr. Stanley retired to a desk at which he 
wrote for a while on a pad, and then stood 
up and said, no, he believed he'd just leave 
it at that. He wanted to go to the top. 


[From the Danville (Va.) Register, July 12, 
1970] 
THOMAS BAHNSON STANLEY 


Death has claimed Thomas B. Stanley just 
five days before his 80th birthday. The end 
came in a Martinsville hospital early Satur- 
day morning. His demise brought expressions 
from all across Virginia, and deservedly so. 
Tom Stanley was an extraordinary man 
whose years were filled with achievement 
and service—a combination that sets one 
apart. 

He grew up a poor farm boy who entered 
banking and made a success in that field. 
Then he became aware of the opportunities 
for industrial development and for personal 
profit in the fabrication of furniture from 
Virginia's hardwoods. Instead of entering the 
furniture businesses of his wife’s family, he 
established a small factory of his own in 
Henry County and the community that grew 
around it as the industry grew took his name. 
It was in name and in fact Stanleytown. 

An interest in public affairs led him to 
offer for the House of Delegates from Henry 
County in 1930 and he was elected. He be- 
came an influential member of the House 
and, in 1942, was elected its Speaker. He 
ended his legislative service in 1946 to run 
for Congress as successor to Rep. Thomas G, 
Burch of Martinsville, who had moved over 
to the U.S. Senate by appointment of Gover- 
nor Tuck. In Congress, Mr. Stanley served 
until 1953 when he resigned to campaign for 
governor. 

Governor Stanley was inaugurated in Jan- 
uary, 1954, and immediately was confronted 
with a problem. He had campaigned on a 
no-increase in taxes platform, yet during the 
two months between his election and his in- 
auguration he had become convinced that 
continued improvement of Virginia’s high- 
ways required seeking more funds. He let his 
conscience be his guide—as he generally 
did—and asked a General Assembly that was 
not at all receptive to the idea to impose an 
increase of 1 cent in the gasoline tax. It did 
not comply but Tom Stanley had shown the 
General Assembly and the people of Virginia 
that he would change his mind when circum- 
stances justified a change in attitude and in 
program. 

There were two other challenges that came 
to Governor Stanley and measured the man. 
One was the May 17, 1954, decision of the 
US. Supreme Court holding racial segrega- 
tion of public schools to be illegal, The other 
was the outdated system of operating the 
state’s Mental Hospitals System. 

Shortly after the court decision outlawing 
segregation, Governor Stanley summoned 4 
group of 32 outstanding people to consider 
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all aspects of the problems of compliance and 
to. recommend a course of action for the 
Commonwealth. This body, known as the 
Gray Commission after its chairman, Sena- 
tor Garland Gray, recommended a freedom 
of choice policy. The General Assembly, re- 
fiecting sentiment among the people, took a 
hard-line stance that became known as Mas- 
sive Resistance, Governor Stanley exerted 
himself to see that the policies formulated as 
a time-gaining procedure for easing the tran- 
sitions that necessarily would follow, were 
supported by his administration. 

Governor Stanley took some gaff from the 
press and from the racial militants but he 
did help smooth the way and frictions were 
held to a minimum. 

The Mental Hospital System had been 
given lots of lip service but not much mod- 
ernization over the years. Stanley, who was 
a short-horn Hereford grower, looked over 
the hospital “farms” and found the most ex- 
pensive and also a quite extensive system 
of dairy cattle operations. As a businessman 
the cost of milk reaching the patient at the 
hospitals outraged his sense of propriety. 
Quietly but effectively, Governor Stanley put 
all the hospitals out of the farming and 
dairying business. In earlier years the farms 
had grown up around the hospitals as part 
of the occupational therapy available to pa- 
tients. Even earlier, the insane had been 
put to such farm work as they could do in 
the belief that it helped them to pay a part 
of the cost of their support. 

Governor Stanley separated the medical 
and the administrative operations of the hos- 
pitals and placed each in charge of a compe- 
tent official directly responsible to the Gov- 
ernor, The changes and the results were bene- 
ficial. Among them was employment of 550 
more people to help care for the mentally 
ill instead of dairy cattle. 

During his term of office there was an 
inclination in certain intellectual circles to 
downgrade the businessman governor. This 
attitude vanished as time proved that Mr. 
Stanley brought to the office of chief magis- 
trate of the Commonwealth many assets that 
far outweighed a lack of glibness. 

Thomas B. Stanley was a credit to his home 
community of Spencer, where he was born. 
He was a credit to Henry County which he 
served in the General Assembly. He was a 
credit to the Fifth Congressional District 
which he served in Congress. He was a credit 
to Virginia which he governed during trying 
times. And he was a businessman who was 
highly successful by all the yardsticks of 
commerce. He also was a gentleman who won 
aad retained friends because he gave of him- 
self and of his energies and substance where 
they could be of the greatest assistance. 


[From the Stuart Enterprise and Martinsville 
Bulletin, July 15, 1970] 

Governor STANLEY DIES AFTER LONG SERVICE 
TO PEOPLE OF VIRGINIA 

Henry County's most illustrious citizen is 
dead, 

Thomas Bahnson Stanley, Henry County's 
senior statesman, died quietly Friday night 
in Martinsville Memorial Hospital five days 
shy of his 80th birthday after apparently 
being on the way to recovery from a mild 
heart attack suffered at his home five days 
earlier. 

Thus ended a life marked by exemplary 
proof of the goals one can accomplish through 
strength of character, determination and 
dedication. 

Thomas Bahnson Stanley was born & poor 
man but he was reared in a home whose 
environment engendered respect for others, 
hard work and independence of thought and 
action when the rights of others were not 
infringed upon. 

When he was 17 years old, he felt the urge 
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to move from his environment to other fields 
and slipped away one night, walked to Bas- 
sett and caught a train for Roanoke, He was 
looking for a job but found none there. He 
went on to Maybeury, W. Va. He helped 
clean coal cars and to bring coal out of the 
mines for two months. 

Family ties called, along with a feeling of 
responsibility, and he returned home to help 
save that year’s crop on his parental farm 
near Preston. 

One thing he had learned on that trip was 
that a better education was needed if he 
were to find employment in the business 
world. He decided he would attend Eastman 
National Business College in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y., about which he had heard from a 
friend. Using a life insurance policy as col- 
lateral, he borrowed tuition money from a 
bank here and took off in search of a higher 
education. 

He was graduated there and came back 
home in 1912 at the age of 22. He went to 
Bassett for a job and was turned down by 
the late John D. Bassett, Sr., who was later to 
become his father-in-law. 

He then went to Winston-Salem, where he 
became a bookkeeper for R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co, with a salary of $40 a month. 

After working there for a while, he re= 
turned to Henry County and looked after the 
affairs of the E. L. Knight Distillery at 
Ridgeway. Ambitious, hard-working and effi- 
cient, Mr. Stanley looked for even more to 
do, In 1913, when he was 23, he accepted a 
supplementary job in the Bank of Ridge- 
way. He worked in the bank in the mornings 
and at the distillery in the afternoons and 
evenings. 

He moved from there to the First National 
Bank of Martinsville, becoming general 
bookkeeper and teller on July 1, 1914. In less 
than two years, he was offered a position as 
cashier of the First National Bank of Rural 
Retreat and he went there, assuming the 
additional responsibilities of caring for his 
mother, who had been recently widowed, and 
& foster sister, 

In October, 1918, after he had been at 
Rural Retreat for about two years, he was 
married to Miss Anne Pocahontas Bassett. 
The Bassett furniture empire was growing 
steadily and was branching out. Later in 1919 
his father-in-law, J. D. Bassett Sr., and the 
late Bunyan C. Vaughan purchased a furni- 
ture factory in Galax and Tom Stanley 
bought an interest in the firm—Vaughan- 
Bassett. He served as a vice-president of this 
new firm for less than a year, 

At that time he was asked by the elder 
Mr. Bassett to come to Bassett to accept 
managerial responsibilities for the Bassett 
plants, which he did and in 1923, he decided 
to establish his own plant and ground for 
Stanley Furniture Co. was broken in early 
1924 on its present site at Stanleytown, 
which, of course, was named for him. 

The business was an instant success and 
thus two facets of Tom Stanley’s life had 
been established—business and farming—in 
which he continued an active interest until 
he died. 

The third career was about to begin. In 
1929, Henry County Republicans nominated 
him as their candidate for the Virginia House 
of Delegates. He declined, saying he had al- 
Ways been a member of the Democratic 
Party. But Henry County wanted him in the 
House of Delegates and two weeks later the 
Democrats picked him as their nominee. He 
won, took his seat in 1930 and served for 16 
consecutive years, with three terms being as 
Speaker of that body. 

It was during those 16 years that Tom 
Stanley won a reputation throughout Vir- 
ginia as being fair-minded, competent and 
impartial in his dedication to his home com- 
munity and the Commonwealth. He was 
being mentioned widely as a possible candi- 
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date for Governor. But, the party, meanwhile, 
suffered the loss through death of one of 
its senators, Carter Glass, and the late Con- 
gressman Thomas G. Burch was appointed to 
fill his unexpired term. 

Party leaders throughout the Fifth District 
immediately rallied behind Tom Stanley and 
he subsequently was elected to Congress, 
serving from 1946 until 1953, when he re- 
signed to seek the Governorship. He won that 
office and served from 1954 until 1958—the 
only native of Henry County ever to earn that 
distinction. 

Mr. Stanley carried his business talents and 
abilities to Richmond and won the admira- 
tion and respect of his fellow Virginians for 
the competent, calm, discreet and gentle- 
manly manner in which he went about his 
duties, 

After his term as Governor, he returned to 
Stanleytown and to his business and farming 
interests. Nonetheless, he remained a willing 
counsellor for his party and assisted succeed- 
ing administrations in various capacities. 

He also continued to devote considerable 
time to the various philantropies to which 
he and Mrs. Stanley were committed, such as 
their church, scholarship funds, Ferrum 
Junior College and the like. 

Here was a man indeed, who gave himself 
and his energies and his substance to the 
service of his community, his county, his 
state and his nation to an uncommon degree. 
His influence will long be felt and his mem- 
ory long respected here in Henry County and 
throughout the Commonwealth. 


Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very sorry to read of the death of our 
former colleague, the late Governor of 
Virginia, Tom Stanley, which the gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. DANIEL) just 
announced. 

Mr. Speaker, Tom Stanley was one of 


the finest gentlemen that anyone could 
ever meet, broad, fine, noble, with an 
understanding mind, and one of the most 
public spirited officials I have ever served 
with during my many years of service in 
the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment, the Federal Government, and the 


State government. His contributions 
while he was a Member of this body were 
deep and profound and constructive. His 
contributions as Governor of the great 
Commonwealth of Virginia will always be 
uppermost in the pages of the history of 
that great State. 

I join with the Virginia delegation in 
extending to the loved ones of our late 
friend Tom Stanley my deep sympathy 
in their great loss and sorrow. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. DANIEL), 
regarding the Honorable Thomas B. 
Stanley. Mr. Stanley was a close personal 
friend of mine. I was associated with 
him when he was in the house of dele- 
gates where he served with honor and 
distinction. He was speaker of the house 
of delegates for three terms. He then 
came to Washington as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. I came 
here 2 years after Mr. Stanley. He and 
I were closely associated all the time 
he was in the House. 

Mr. Stanley was a man of honor, in- 
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tegrity, and dedication. He was stead- 
fast and faithful. As we say in Virginia, 
one would not be afraid to go bear hunt- 
ing with him. He was warmhearted. 

I extend to his family my deepest 
sympathy. Tom was loved by all who 
knew him. 

Tom Stanley was a great Virginian and 
all Virginia mourns his passing. He was 
one of the outstanding Governors of 
Virginia. 

He was a great family man, a devoted 
husband, a kind and loving father and a 
true friend. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
associate myself with my distinguished 
colleague and other colleagues from Vir- 
ginia and others in mourning the passing 
of a friend of mine, Gov. Tom Stan- 
ley. Tom Stanley and I came to Congress 
together. He immediately placed his 
stamp of greatness on the House. He was 
a strong and a great man, yet he was a 
lovable and kind man. He was a great 
Virginian and a great American. Above 
everything else, he was a great human 
being. 

Mr. Speaker, I extend my deepest 
sympathy to his loved ones. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I yield to the 
distinguished minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. 
ForpD). 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today the House joins in mourning the 
passing of former Representative 
Thomas B. Stanley, of Virginia, who 
served in this House from 1946 until 1953 
when he resigned to run successfully for 
the governorship of his State. 

Tom Stanley was a Member of the 
House when I took my seat here in Janu- 
ary 1949 and I served with him for 5 
years. I have many fine memories of our 
friendship. My recollection of hirr is that 
he was a fine gentleman and that he 
served his district, his State, and the Na- 
tion with distinction. 

At this time I extend my sincere con- 
dolences to Governor Stanley’s wife, 
Anne, and to the Stanley family. Gover- 
nor Stanley’s death is a loss to his com- 
munity, his State, and to the country. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I associate 
myself with the remarks made by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
and the distinguished dean of the 
Virginia delegation, as well as the dis- 
tinguished majority and minority lead- 
ers; in paying tribute to a man who made 
a name for himself here in a very short 
period of time. 

Tom Stanley was a man of great in- 
tegrity and tremendous ability, warmth, 
and courage. He served his country well, 
he served his State well, and he will long 
be remembered as a great American. 
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Mr. Speaker, I join in extending sym- 
pathy to his beloved family. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, thousands 
of my fellow Kentuckians and I were 
saddened a few days ago to learn of the 
passing of Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia. 

Over the years, we knew him as some- 
thing more than an outstanding public 
servant. He was a good neighbor. As 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, he went out of his way to be help- 
ful to my State; and this cooperative 
spirit is embodied in the establishment 
of the Breaks Interstate Park. 

Kentucky and Virginia are joined in 
an interstate compact to operate this 
fine park facility on their borders. It is 
located in one of the most scenic areas 
of America, where the Big Sandy River 
breaks through a major mountain bar- 
rier, ultimately to make its way on down 
to the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 

It was a wild, inaccessible region, and 
was probably due to remain unknown 
except to the strip mine operators; but 
Kentuckians and Virginians of vision 
and determination—men like Thomas B. 
Stanley—intervened and saw that it was 
preserved as part of the heritage of all 
Americans. 

I first knew Tom Stanley as a Member 
of this Chamber when I first took my seat 
here nearly 22 years ago. He had been 
elected in 1946, and I always admired his 
grasp of legislative affairs, and his rea- 
sonableness in dealing with Members 
with whom he disagreed. 

We are all rather proud when, in 1953, 
his fellow Virginians called him to the 
Governorship of his Commonwealth. He 
knew Virginia intimately through his 
lifelong study of her ways and her his- 
tory, and through 16 years as a member 
of the State legislature, including 4 years 
as speaker of the house of delegates. 

Many able men have occupied the Gov- 
ernorship of Virginia. None was more able 
than Thomas B. Stanley. And none was 
more admired and respected than he 
when he died recently, just a few days 
before his 80th birthday. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr Speaker, I want 
to join the Virginia House delegation and 
the other Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in paying honor to the late 
Honorable Thomas Stanley who served 
as a Member of this body with great dis- 
tinction. We were all saddened to learn 
of Judge Stanley’s passing and I want to 
express my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. The late Con- 
gressman Stanley left a wonderful record 
as a legislator and I am happy that I had 
the privilege and pleasure of serving with 
him during the time he was representing 
the State of Virginia in the Halls of Con- 
gress. I watched his activities during the 
time he was serving as Governor of the 
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great State of Virginia and I do not know 
of any Governor who did more for the 
State of Virginia than the late Governor 
Stanley. I feel that our country and the 
State of Virginia gained an awful lot 
through the public services of the late 
Congressman Stanley. Again, I want to 
express my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I was sorry to learn of the death 
of my former colleague from Virginia, 
the Honorable Thomas B. Stanley. It was 
my good fortune and pleasure to serve 
and, on occasion, travel with Tom dur- 
ing his service in this great body from 
1946 to 1953. 

Tom Stanley was a fine gentleman and 
a very capable legislator and, of course, 
he was a friend. He came to Congress 
with strong credentials as speaker of the 
Virginia House of Delegates, a body in 
which he served for 16 years. 

He continued to serve his State and the 
Nation in an able and highly effective 
manner The voters of Virginia’s Fifth 
District reelected him three times, before 
he gave up his seat in Congress to run 
for Governor of Virginia. 

The people of Virginia realized the 
great qualities of Tom Stanley, and in 
1954, he was elected to a 4-year term as 
Governor of Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, Virginia and the Nation 
have lost one of their finest citizens and 
most dedicated public servants. Mrs. 
Andrews and I extend our deepest sym- 
pathy to the Stanley family at this time 
of their great loss. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, last 
week, the hearts of Virginians through- 
out the Commonwealth were saddened as 
Thomas B. Stanley’s body was returned 
to the red clay of Henry County in the 
Piedmont section of the State from 
which he had sprung almost 80 years be- 
fore. Tom Stanley was a quiet Virginian 
who had served his State and Nation 
steadfastly in public office for almost 30 
years. 

Mr. Stanley’s service was climaxed and 
concluded by a term as Governor in the 
trying days of the mid-1950’s. Before 
that time, he had served 7 years here in 
the House of Representatives and 17 
years in the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia, during 6 of which he filled the 
speaker’s chair in the house of delegates. 

A successful farmer, businessman, 
industrialist and banker, Tom Stanley 
was an unassuming self-made million- 
aire. His personal and business life were 
dedicated to sound financial principles 
and he carried these principles with him 
throughout his career in government, It 
is rare indeed for an individual to serve 
in a high executive post in government 
and leave his constituents at the end of 
his service in better financial condition 
than it was when his service began, but 
that is exactly what Tom Stanley did as 
Governor of Virginia. 

There is no better measure of a man’s 
life than the quality of his service to his 
fellow man. Tom Stanley was devoted to 
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Virginia and the Nation both of which he 
served admirably. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, when I came 
to the Congress nearly 18 years ago, one 
of the first to befriend me was the Rep- 
resentative of Virginia’s Fifth Congres- 
sional District, which joins our Sixth 
District on the east. 

Tom Stanley was known to me, not 
personally but by reputation, before I 
came to the Congress. Even at that time, 
he had already left his footprints in- 
delibly imprinted in the sands of time. 
I was, therefore, most flattered when he 
tendered a frightened freshman Con- 
gressman a genuinely warm welcome to 
this body. More than flattered, I was 
profoundly grateful. 

The word “genuine” somehow seems 
suited to the character of Tom Stanley. 
Indeed, in all that he thought, said and 
did, he was genuine, earnest, sincere, so 
much so that those about him could not 
fail to recognize it. During the spring 
and summer of 1953, the relationship 
ripened into a friendship which I valued 
most highly. That fall, he campaigned 
successfully for Governor of Virginia 
against my law partner. It is a measure 
of the strength of our friendship that it 
was not fractured or marred either by 
the campaign or the election. The fol- 
lowing January, my partner and I jointly 
attended the Governor’s inauguration. 
As always, he was kind, gracious and 
gentlemanly. 

Mrs. Poff and I join the innumerable 
caravan of his friends in expressing to 
his loved ones our most heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their time of sorrow. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened to learn of the passing 
of a great statesman, the Honorable 
Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia. In the 
7 years that I had the privilege to 
serve in the House of Representatives 
with Tom Stanley, I came to havea very 
deep appreciation for the outstanding 
ability and dedication of this son of the 
Old Dominion. This splendid gentleman 
came to the Congress already a skilled 
legislator. His 16 years in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, including 4 years as 
speaker, gave him a rare insight into leg- 
islative procedure, and all of us who 
knew him benefited from his remark- 
able parliamentary knowledge and skill, 
Seldom has a man come to the House 
so well prepared to take up an active 
and constructive role in the proceedings 
of this body, and few men have so vigor- 
ously applied their abilities to make the 
Congress function smoothly and effec- 
tively. 

It was fitting that this experienced 
statesman was selected to the Commit- 
tee on House Administration where he 
served with distinction, rising to become 
chairman. Similarly, in his service in 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee he made a meaning- 
ful contribution to legislation affecting 
transportation, communications, and 
public health. We were fortunate, in- 
deed, to have Tom Stanley in the House 
of Representatives during those difficult 
years following World War II. 

When Tom Stanley left the House it 
was to Campaign for the Governorship 
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of Virginia. He won the support of the 
people, as he had so many times in the 
past, and served as Governor for 4 pro- 
ductive years. His life is a great Ameri- 
can success story—the story of a man 
who worked his way up from a farm- 
house in Henry County, Va., to the Gov- 
ernor’s mansion in Richmond. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commonwealth of 
Virginia has produced many great states- 
men who have helped to build our Na- 
tion. Tom Stanley served in the wonder- 
ful tradition of the early Virginia pa- 
triots, and I will always appreciate the 
opportunity I had to know him and to 
work with him. Although I can speak of 
his character, his ability, and his accom- 
plishments, words are really inadequate 
to tell of my feelings for this great man. 
Tom Stanley was a good and a true 
friend, and I miss him. My thoughts and 
prayers are with his family. 

Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
others today in paying tribute to the 
memory of Thomas B. Stanley, former 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia and former Member of the House 
of Representatives. Governor Stanley's 
life stands as a monument to public sery- 
ice. The contributions he made to his 
State and to his country are evidenced 
by his years of distinguished service here 
and as the chief executive of the State 
he so dearly loved. 

In looking at his career, he stands 
forth as a leader. This leadership was 
not limited just to legislative service here 
in this body or to executive service in the 
statehouse. He was a leader in industry 
and in the economic well-being of his 
community and of his State. The sound 
practices of his business and corporate 
management were reflected in the sound 
approach to the operation of government 
and decisionmaking in the legislative 
process. His judgment, commonsense 
approach and warm human insights in- 
spired confidence in others and influ- 
enced them to follow him. 

Devoted to his family, his passing 
marks not only a deep loss to them, but 
Virginia has lost one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons. I join with my colleagues 
and his other countless friends in ex- 
tending to his family my deepest sym- 
pathy. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr Speaker, I share the 
regret which has been expressed by the 
distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
(Mr. DANIEL) and others, about the death 
of our former colleague, the Honorable 
Tom Stanley. It was my privilege to serve 
with Congressman Stanley, to know his 
family, and to appreciate the warm 
friendship which they accorded me. Con- 
gressman Stanley, who later became one 
of Virginia's illustrious Governors, served 
with great credit and distinction in the 
House. He was highly regarded on both 
sides of the aisle for his patriotic motiva- 
tion and for the able contributions which 
he made in debate on behalf of the enact- 
ment of sound legislation. I continued to 
enjoy his friendship through the years 
since he left the Congress and I feel a 
deep sense of bereavement at his death. 
My sincere sympathy is extended to all 
of his family. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the life, 
character and service of the late Honor- 
able Thomas B. Stanley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


COMMENDATION TO BANKING AND 
CURRENCY COMMITTEE FOR RE- 
PORTING BILL TO GIVE PRESI- 
DENT AUTHORITY TO IMPOSE 
PRICE, WAGE, RENT, AND SALARY 
CONTROLS 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to extend my congratulations to 
the distinguished chairman of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee, the 
Honorable Wricht Patman, and to the 
members of that committee for having 
the foresight to report out today a bill 
giving the President authority to impose 
price, wage, rent, and salary controls. 

Previously we have given the Presi- 
dent the same power in respect to credit 
controls. 

I consider it rather anomalous to read 
in the press each day about inflation and 
then to see this administration continue 
a policy which has proved to be totally 
inadequate in dealing with inflation; 
namely, to attempt to control inflation 
by monetary policy alone. 

We have had a $300 billion loss in the 
securities market in the last 18 months, 
and we have had increasing unemploy- 
ment. In some sections of the country we 
have something that approaches not a 
recession but a depression, and at the 
same time the price structure continues 
to go up. 

So I congratulate the gentleman from 
Texas and the members of his commit- 
tee for having the foresight to give the 
President the authority, if he wants to 
use it. 


THE STRONG ECONOMY OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. GERALD R: FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am delighted that the economy of the 
United States is strong enough to with- 
stand the words of doom and gloom of 
the gentleman from Louisiana. The 
economy of the United States is healthy 
now and will get healthier in the months 
ahead because of the sound economic 
policies of the Nixon administration. 

This morning at 11:30 the announce- 
ment was made by the Department of 
Labor that the consumer price index was 
again at a 0.4-percent increase, which 
is the second month in a row where it 
has maintained that level. 

The facts are that we are winning the 
battle against inflation. In the first 3 
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months of calendar 1970 the cost of liv- 
ing went up slightly over 6 percent. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In the last 3 
months——- 

Mr. BOGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will the gen- 
tleman let me conclude? 

Mr. BOGGS. Certainly. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In the last 3 
months the cost of living has increased 
at approximately a 4-percent rate. 

Let me say with emphasis there is no 
recession and the words of the gentle- 
man from Louisiana trying to talk us 
into one will go for naught. The economy 
is healthy. It will get better. If we con- 
tinue doing the things that are right, 
we can win the battle against inflation, 
which is one that was inherited by this 
administration from its predecessor. 

Mr, BOGGS. Will the gentleman yield 
now? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. Since this administration 
came to power, the annual rate of in- 
crease in the cost.of living has been over 
6 percent, highest in almost two decades. 

The minority leader finds solace in the 
June increase in cost of living, running 
at 0.4 of 1 percent for the month. Ad- 
mittedly, that is slightly improved over 
the excessive increases since the Repub- 
licans assumed office, but it is still in- 
creasing faster than the worst rate under 
Democrats. The average annual rate in 
1968 was 4.2 percent, and was at less than 
4 percent when Mr. Nixon became Presi- 
dent. The 1969 rate, under the Republi- 
cans, was 5.4 percent and the 1970 rate 
has averaged over 5.5 percent in the first 
6 months. 

Now the gentleman allegedly left the 
White House some weeks ago and said 
that the chances of a recession were nil. 
I wonder what the reaction was on Wall 
Street where the loss in the security 
market had been $300 billion or I wonder 
what the reaction was of the stock- 
holders of Penn Central who have lost 
$2 billion or I wonder what the reaction 
might be in many places in this country 
where unemployment is 6 and 7 percent. 

Mr. ALBERT. Will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
if I might, let me make this statement. 
The nationwide unemployment under 
the Kennedy administration averaged 
approximately 5.5 percent. In 1961 it was 
6.7 percent. In 1962 it was 5.5 percent. In 
1963 it was 5.7 percent. Unemployment 
under your last two administrations was 
always higher than it is at the present 
time except when the manpower com- 
mittment in Vietnam increased begin- 
ning in late 1964. 

Mr. ALBERT. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Michigan has expired. 


BATTLE AGAINST INFLATION 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to, address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
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time only to ask a question which I 
hoped to be able to ask while the gentle- 
man from Michigan had the floor. 

If we are winning the battle against 
inflation, why is the President, every 
2 or 3 days, blaming the Congress for 
causing inflation? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The Presi- 
dent’s concern is not the problem of 
winning the battle against inflation. 
Right now we are achieving that result. 
But unless we act responsibly at the 
present time in fiscal affairs in the Con- 
gress of the United States, all of the 
good that has been accomplished as of 
now will go down the drain. That is 
why Congress must act responsibly on 
spending authorizations and appropria- 
tions. If we do not, we will lose the 
inflation battle we are winning right 
now. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know whether the gentleman has given 
me an answer or not. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. 


PERMISSION FOR HOUSE MANAG- 
ERS TO FILE CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17619, INTERIOR 
D ENA APPROPRIATIONS, 

71 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers on the part of the House 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the bill (H.R. 
17619) making appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior and related 
agencies for fiscal year 1971. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 91-1321) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17619) “making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agencies 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes,” having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 18, 19, 20, 21, 44, and 65. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 8, 12, 13, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 24, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 35, 36, 41, 48, 49, 50, 51, 59, 
61, and 64, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$64,622,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 9: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 9, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$400”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 10, and ‘agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$3,895,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 11, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of ‘the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$4,159,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 32: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 32, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$400”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 37: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 37, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$400”; and the Senate agree to 
the same, 

Amendment numbered 43: That the House 
tecede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 43; and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$17,650,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$400”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$7,074,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 47, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$11,563,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 52, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$45,591,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$117,986,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 55: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 55, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro by said amend- 
ment insert “$18,715,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 58: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 58, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
ment insert: 


“NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND THE 
HUMANITIES 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
National Foundation on the Arts and the 


Humanities Act of 1965, as amended, $31,310,- 
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000, of which $8,465,000 shall be available 
until expended to the National Endowment 
for the Arts for the support of projects and 
productions in the arts through assistance to 
groups and individuals pursuant to section 
5(c) of the Act and for support of the func- 
tions of the National Council on the Arts set 
forth in section 6; $4,125,000 shall be avail- 
able until expended to the National Endow- 
ment for the Arts for assistance pursuant to 
section 5(g) of the Act; $11,060,000 shall be 
available until expended to the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities for support of 
activities in the humanities pursuant to sec- 
tion 7(c) of the Act; and $2,660,000 shall be 
available for administering the provisions of 
the Act: Provided, That in addition, there is 
appropriated in accordance with the authori- 
zation contained in section 11(b) of the Act, 
to remain available until expended, amounts 
equal to the total amounts of gifts, bequests, 
and devises of money, and other property re- 
ceived by each endowment during the cur- 
rent and p: fiscal years, under the 
provisions of section 10(a) (2) of the Act, for 
which equal amounts have not previously 
been appropriated, but not to exceed a total 
of $5,000,000: Provided further, That not to 
exceed 3 per centum of the funds appro- 
priated to the National Endowment for the 
Arts for the purposes of sections 5(c), 5(g), 
and 6 and not to exceed 3 per centum of the 
funds appropriated to the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities for the purposes of 
section 7(c) shall be available for program 
development and evaluation.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 3, 5, 6, 7, 
14, 25, 26, 33, 34, 38, 39, 40, 42, 53, 56, 57, 
60, 62, and 63. 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, 
JoHN O. Marszx, JT., 
JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
Davi R. OBEY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
BEN REIFEL, 
Josepa M. McDape, 
WENDELL WYATT, 
Franx T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
ALAN BIBLE, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
GALE W. MCGEE, 
J. CALEB Boccs, 
MILTON R. Youn, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 
STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the -conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17619) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Bureau of Land Management 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $58,605,- 
000 for management of lands and resources 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $58,940,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $3,310,000 
for -construction and maintenance as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $3,215,000 as 
proposed by the House, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Amendment No. 3: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $217,- 
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615,000 for education and welfare ‘services 
instead of $218,645,000 as proposed by the 
House and $218,678,500 as proposed by the 
Senate. The decrease below the amount pro- 
vided by the Senate includes $500,000 for 
teaching and guidance personnel in the pub- 
lie schools, $250,000 for development courses 
in Indian language, history, and culture 
and teacher training programs in local In- 
dian culture and values, $200,000 for higher 
education scholarships, $50,500 for counsel- 
ing and guidance in public schools, and $63,- 
000 for teacher aides in public schools. 

The conferees are in agreement that $50,000 
included in the bill for the Navajos shall be 
available for expenses of the faculty at-the 
Navajo Community College. 

It is further agreed by the conferees that 
not less than $1,300,000 of funds available 
under this appropriation item shall be made 
available for operation of the vocational cen- 
ter at the Lewis and Clark Job Corps Center, 
Fort Lincoln, Bismarck, North Dakota. 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $64,622,- 
000 for resources management instead of 
$65,690,000 as proposed by the House and 
$64,122,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase over the amount provided by the 
Senate includes $150,000 for forestry devel- 
opment, $200,000 for soil and moisture con- 
servation, and $150,000 for development of 
housing programs. 

Amendment No. 5: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $19,- 
885,000 for construction instead of $18,935,000 
as proposed by the House and $18,800,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase over the 
amount provided by the Senate includes 
$585,000 for the boys’ dormitory, Eufaula 
Indian Boarding School, Oklahoma, and 
$500,000 for the San Carlos Indian Irrigation 
Project, Arizona. 

Amendment No. 6: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with language as proposed by the 
Senate to provide $150,000 for assistance to 
the Wagner, South Dakota, East Charles Mix 
Independent School District No. 102, for 
planning an addition to the District school 
facilities. 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with Senate language which provides 
that not to exceed $365,000 may be used for 
enlargement, remodeling, and improving the 
Sioux Museum and Crafts Center, Rapid City, 
South Dakota. 

Amendment No. 8: Appropriates $20,200,- 
000 for road construction (liquidation of 
contract authority) as proposed by the Sen- 
ate instead of $20,000,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 9: Provides an increase of 
$400 over the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year for police- 
type vehicles instead of $300 as proposed by 
the House and $500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Amendment No, 10: Appropriates $3,895,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $3,- 
825,000 as proposed by the House and 
$3,995,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase over the amount provided by the 
House includes $50,000 for nationwide plan- 
ning and $20,000 for preparation of-a study 
of the Mormon Battalion Trail. 

Land and Water Conservation 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates $4,159,- 
000 for administrative expenses of the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation instead of 
$3,459,000 as proposed by the House and 
$4,759,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
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Amendment No. 12: Appropriates $357,- 
400,000 for the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$168,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No, 13: Appropriates $185,- 
400,000 for payments to States as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $63,500,000 as pro- 
posed by the House. 

Amendment No. 14: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $96,- 
600,000 for the National Park Service instead 
of $95,000,000 as proposed by the Senate and 
$56,000,000 as proposed by the House. 

The increase over the amount provided by 
the Senate includes $800,000 for Cape Cod 
National Seashore, and $800,000 for the Dela- 
ware Water Gap National Recreation Area. 

Amendment No. 15: Appropriates $32,741,- 
000 for the Forest Service as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $13,750,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $8,000,- 
000 for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$1,541,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $500,000 
for the Bureau of Land Management as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $250,000 as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 18: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to provide $1,000,000 to 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation for sup- 
plemental allocations to the Federal agencies. 

Amendment No. 19: Deletes technical cor- 
rection proposed by the Senate. 


Office of Territories 


Amendment No. 20: Appropriates $509,000 
for the Office of Territories as proposed by 
the House instead of $539,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $17,350,- 
000 for administration of territories as pro- 
posed by the House instead of $17,380,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Appropriates $367,000 
for expenses of the Office of the Government 
Comptroller for the Virgin Islands as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $330,000 as 
proposed by the House. 


Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Amendment No. 23: Appropriates $49,750,- 
000 for the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$50,000,000 as proposed by the House. 


Geological Survey 


Amendment No, 24: Appropriates $106,- 
$92,000 for surveys, investigations, and re- 
search as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $108,057,000 as proposed by the House. 

Bureau of Mines 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $46,- 
422,000 for conservation and development 
of mineral resources instead of $45,122,000 
as proposed by the House and $45,272,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. The increase over 
the Senate allowance includes $1,000,000 for 
studies of mining environmental problems 
and for removal of coal waste banks, and 
$150,000 for sampling and characterization 
of incinerator residues and raw refuse. 

Office of Coal Research 


Amendment No. 26: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $17,- 
160,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$16,200,000 as proposed by the House and 
$16,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
increase over the Senate allowance includes 
$620,000 for the solid electrolyte high tem- 
perature fuel cell, $90,000 for the multi-cell 
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coal-fired fluidized bed boiler project, and a 
reduction of $50,000 for the electrofiuidic 
coal processing project. 

Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $27,893,- 
000 for management and investigations of re- 
sources as proposed by the Senate instead of 
$28,168,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 28 and 29: Provide lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate which cite 
the most recent authorizing legislation and 
include provision of that Act that funds for 
anadromous and great lakes fisheries con- 
servation will remain available until ex- 
pended. 

Amendment No. 30: Provides language as 
proposed by the Senate for administration 
of Pribilof Islands, which states that of the 
amount appropriated, so much as may be- 
come available during the current fiscal 
year shall be derived from the Pribilof Islands 
fund. 

Administrative provisions 


Amendment No. 31: Technical correction 
as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 32: Provides an increase 
of $400 over the general purchase price limi- 
tation for the current fiscal year for police- 
type vehicles instead of $300 as proposed by 
the House and $500 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate. 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 

Amendment No. 33: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $56,- 
840,000 for management and investigations 
of resources instead of $56,356,000 as pro- 
posed by the House and $56,705,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The increase over the 
House allowance includes $74,000 for restora- 
tion of Steamboat Bertrand, $150,000 for ac- 
quisition of additional waterfowl produc- 
tion areas in North Dakota, $100,000 for re- 
search on the red tide in the New York 
Bight area, and $160,000 for an evaluation 
study on oil spills, atomic waste, steelhead, 
and additional Columbia River Dams. 

Amendment No. 34: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $4,983,- 
000 for construction instead of $4,175,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,497,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. The increase over the 
House allowance includes $220,000 for a water 
reconditioning system, Lahontan National 
Fish Hatchery, Nevada; $292,000 for a water 
reconditioning system at Leetown National 
Fish Hatchery, West Virginia; $196,000 for 
fish production facilities at Valley City Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery, North Dakota; and 
$100,000 for additional facilities at Ouray 
National Wildlife Refuge, Utah. 

Amendments Nos, 35 and 36: Provide lan- 
guage as proposed by the Senate which cite 
the most recent authorizing legislation and 
include provision of that act that funds for 
anadromous and Great Lakes fisheries conser- 
vation will remain available until expended. 

Administrative provisions 

Amendment No. 37: Provides an increase 
of $400 over the general purchase price lim- 
itation for the current fiscal year for police- 
type vehicles instead of $300 as proposed by 
the House and $500 as proposed by the Senate. 

National Park Service 


Amendment No. 38: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $57,- 
990,000 for management and protection in- 
stead of $57,670,000 as proposed by the House 
and $58,035,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The decrease below the Senate allowance in- 
cludes $25,000 for promotion of domestic 
travel and $20,000 for master planning. 
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The conferees are in agreement that of the 
total amount provided in this appropriation 
account, $75,000 shall be available for the 
student conservation program, 

Amendment No, 39: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with contingency language proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 40: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with contingency language proposed 
by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 41: Appropriates $48,543,- 
000 for maintenance and rehabilitation of 
physical facilities as proposed by the Senate 
instead of $48,500,000 as proposed by the 
House, 

Amendment No. 42: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $16,- 
259,000 for construction instead of $16,385,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $17,583,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The decrease 
below the Senate amount includes re- 
ductions of $776,000 for anticipated slip- 
page, $712,000 for construction of an air- 
port at Jackson Hole, Wyoming, $11,000 for 
planning of developments in North Cascades 
National Park, and increases of $100,000 for 
restoration of facilities at Fort Scott Na- 
tional Historic Site, Kansas and $75,000 for 
administrative headquarters, Redwood Na- 
tional Park, California. 

The conferees are in agreement that the 
reduction of $776,000 for anticipated slip- 
page shall include $90,000 for the Anchor- 
age Airport, $322,000 for visitor center im- 
provements at the Everglades National Park, 
$300,000 for development of the National 
Sculpture Garden, and $64,000 for Big Horn 
Canyon National Recreation Area, Montana. 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $17,650,- 
000 for parkway and road construction (liq- 
uidation of contract authority) instead of 
$16,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$17,660,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
reduction below the Senate allowance in- 
cludes $10,000 for planning roads and trails 
in the North Cascades National Park. 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $6,801,- 
000 for preservation of historic properties as 
proposed by the House instead of $6,672,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Administrative provisions 


Amendment No. 45: Provides an increase of 
$400 over the general purchase price limita- 
tion for the current fiscal year for police- 
type vehicles instead of $300 as proposed by 
the House and $500 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Office of the Solicitor 

Amendment No. 46: Appropriates $7,074,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $6,- 
924,000 as proposed by the House and $7,- 
229,000 as proposed by the Senate. The in- 
crease over the amount proposed by the 
House includes $150,000 for legal operations. 

Office of the Secretary 

Amendment No. 47: Appropriates $11,- 
563,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$11,353,000 as proposed by the House and 
$11,771,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


General provisions, Department of the 
Interior 


Amendment No. 48: Provides language as 
proposed by the Senate for air-conditioning 
equipment for passenger motor vehicles. 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
Amendment No. 49: Appropriates $199,- 


617,000 for forest land management as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $213,412,700 as 
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proposed by the House. Construction funds 
previously under this account have been 
transferred to the new construction account. 

Amendment No. 50: Deletes language, as 
proposed by the Senate, relating to the ap- 
propriation of funds for acquisition of lands 
under the Weeks Act, 

Amendment No. 51: Technical correction as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 52: Appropriates $45,591,- 
000 for forest research instead of $46,671,- 
000 as proposed by the House and $45,294,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The increase 
over the Senate allowance includes $325,000 
for urban forestry, $172,000 for forest eco- 
nomics research, and a reduction of $200,000 
for research on black cherry and white ash at 
the forest research facility, Warren, Pennsyl- 
vania. $1,280,000 of construction projects in- 
cluded under this appropriation item by the 
House were transferred to the new construc- 
tion appropriation account. 

Amendment No. 53: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $15,- 
467,700 for construction instead of $14,188,000 
as proposed by the Senate. The increase over 
the House allowance includes $297,000 for 
construction of a visitor information center 
at Seneca Rocks, West Virginia, $55,000 for 
planning of an addition to the Forest Re- 
search Laboratory at Princeton, West Vir- 
ginia, and a reduction of $10,000 for the Kerr 
Arboretum and Nature Center, Oklahoma. 


Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 
Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration 

Amendment No. 54: Appropriates $117,- 
986,000 for Indian Health Services instead of 
$114,692,000 as proposed by the House and 
$118,436,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
reduction below the amount proposed by the 
Senate includes $300,000 for the California 
Rural Indian Health Board, and $150,000 
for the Urban Indian Health Pilot Program. 
Of the additional $1,269,000 provided for ad- 
ditional hospital positions, not to exceed 
$160,000 shall be used for operation of the 
Albuquerque Tuberculosis Sanatorium, 

The conferees are in agreement that the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the National Coun- 
cil on Indian Opportunity and the Indian 
Health Service should work jointly with the 
individual states to develop a joint policy to 
provide adequate health services to all In- 
dians residing in urban areas and isolated 
rural areas. 

Amendment No. 55: Appropriates $18,715,- 
000 for Indian Health Facilities instead of 
$17,950,000 as proposed by the House and 
$19,510,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
reduction below the amount proposed by 
the Senate includes $500,000 for additional 
sanitation facilities, $138,000 planning funds 
for a hospital at Zuni, New Mexico, and 
$157,000 for converting the Albuquerque 
Tuberculosis Sanatorium to an outpatient 
clinic 


National Capital Planning Commission 


Amendment No. 56: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $891,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $1,- 
070,000 as proposed by the House and $941,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The reduction 
below the amount proposed by the Senate 
includes $50,000 for the Regional Airport 
Facilities Study. Notwithstanding this reduc- 
tion, the conferees are in agreement that 
within available funds $100,000 shall be uti- 
lized for the Regional Airport Facilities 
Study. 

Amendment No. 57: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
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concur with language proposed by the Sen- 
ate for the transfer of $229,000 of the bal- 
ance of the appropriation granted under 
“Land acquisition, National Capital park, 
parkway, and playground system” for sal- 
aries and expenses. 


National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities 


Amendment No. 58: Appropriates $31,310,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $33,- 
310,000 as proposed by the Senate, The de- 
crease below the Senate allowance includes 
a reduction of $2,000,000 for the National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Amendment No. 59: Deletes language, as 
proposed by the Senate, for the appropria- 
tion of funds for the Woodrow Wilson Inter- 
national Center for Scholars. This item has 
been included in the bill as a separate ap- 
propriation account. 

Amendment No. 60: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a moton to recede and 
concur with an amendment providing $34,- 
702,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$35,737,000 as proposed by the House, and 
$35,066,000 as proposed by the Senate. $750,- 
000 included in the House amount has been 
transferred to a separate appropriation ac- 
count for the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars. 

The reduction below the amount proposed 
by the Senate includes decreases of $100,000 
for increased pay costs, $100,000 for the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, $18,000 for the Smithsonian Tropi- 
cal Research Institute, $40,000 for the Radi- 
ation Biology Laboratory, $6,000 for the Of- 
fice of Ecology, $150,000 for the Environ- 
mental Sciences Program, $25,000 for the 
Smithsonian Institution Press, and increases 
of $10,000 for the Center for Study of Man, 
$25,000 for the Division of Performing Arts, 
Festival of American Folklife, and $40,000 
general funding for the Museum of History 
and Technology. 

Amendment No. 61: Appropriates $950,000 
for restoration and renovation of buildings 
as proposed by the Senate instead of $1,080,- 
000 as proposed by the House. 

Salaries and Expenses, Woodrow Wilson In- 
ternational Center for Scholars 

Amendment No, 62: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with the provision of $750,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate under a separate appro- 
priation account. 


American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission 


Amendment No. 63: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur with the provision of $373,000 for 
Salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate, 

Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety 
Board of Review 


Amendment No. 64: Appropriates $167,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE I1I—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Amendment No. 65: Deletes Sec. 303 pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
JOHN O, MARSH, Jr., 
JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
Davin R. OBEY, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
BEN REIFEL, 
JOSEPH M. MCDADE, 
WENDELL WYATT, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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CREDIBILITY GAP—RHETORIC 
VERSUS PERFORMANCE 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
quite clearly when the charge of a credi- 
bility gap was leveled against our past 
President, but no place have I seen a 
more dramatic demonstration of the dif- 
ference between rhetoric and perform- 
ance than on page 3 of the Wall Street 
Journal this morning. In that very credi- 
ble newspaper there is the statement 
made by President Nixon that the busi- 
ness downturn “has bottomed out,” and 
the last half of 1970 “will definitely see 
the economy turning up.” 

Right alongside the statement there is 
a little box in which it says that fac- 
tories operated at an average 77.9 percent 
of capacity in the second quarter of this 
year, the lowest level in more than 9 
years, and it is the fourth consecutive 
quarterly drop in a row. If that is the way 
you arrive at an upturn, it seems to me 
that we are still taking too many down- 
turns to be really turning upward. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY COMMIT- 
TEE VOTES IMPORTANT NEW 
WEAPONS FOR PRESIDENT TO 
USE AGAINST INFLATION AND 
RECESSION 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include a statement by Speak- 
er McCorMACK on standby price and wage 
controls.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee this 
morning reported out the renewal of the 
Defense Production Act of 1950 which 
includes an important new section giving 
the President authority to stabilize 
wages, prices, salaries and rents. 

The wage-price section—title II of the 
bill—will give the President an effective 
and essential tool in combatting inflation 
and recession. This is standby authority 
to be invoked by the President when and 
if he determines economic conditions 
warrant its use. 

The authority expires February 28, 
1971. In the intervening months, this 
standby power will give the President a 
full opportunity to bring the economy 
under control and to put an end to the 
twin economic evils of inflation and re- 
cession which have plagued the country 
in recent months. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to commend the 
Democratic members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee who stood together 
and steadfastly refused to go along with 
attempts to water down this important 
fight against inflation and recession. The 
21 Democrats on the committee are re- 
corded—in their votes on this title—for 
a stable economy. Their votes are a firm 
and strong indication that the Congress 
intends to give the President all the 


power that he might need to bring about 
a much-needed improvement in our econ- 
omy. The vote is another indication 
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that this Congress is willing to do what- 
ever is‘necessary to end inflation and to 
prevent ruinous recession; 

Mr. Speaker; I hope that the House 
will be given an early opportunity to act 
on this legislation and that it will be 
passed by an.overwhelming majority. 
The American people are demanding ac- 
tion on the economy and the bill passed 
by the House Banking and Currency 
Committee this morning is in accordance 
with these demands. 

I include at this point a statement on 
this subject by Speaker McCormack: 
STATEMENT BY SPEAKER MCCORMACK ON 

STANDBY Prick AND WAGE CONTROLS 

This ‘morning the House Banking and 
Currency Committee favorably reported H.R, 
17880 granting the President standby au- 
thority to freeze prices, rents, wages and 
salaries. I strongly endorse the Committee’s 
action. Last year the Congress granted the 
President standby authority to control credit. 
The proposed authority to control prices and 
wages is complementary to that legislation. 
With standby authority to control prices and 
wages, the President will then possess all of 
the tools necessary to stop the galloping 
inflation which we are now experiencing. 

The House Democratic leadership will 
make every effort to expedite and pass this 
vitally needed legislation. 


OUR DETERIORATING NATIONAL 
BUDGET SITUATION 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will consider this afternoon the $18 bil- 
lion Labor-HEW appropriation bill for 
the fiscal year 1971. Amendments will be 
offered to increase the total of the bill, 
which is already $92 million above the 
budget appropriation requests. 

The precarious fiscal situation con- 
fronting the country has, in recent days, 
again come to the fore. Over the last 
weekend, in fact on Sunday, the Wash- 
ington Star carried a banner headline 
on the front page, “Nixon Berates Hill 
on Spending.” 

I think it is healthy that we discuss 
the spending situation and look where 
we are going. In the debate this after- 
noon I shall undertake to discuss the 
precarious situation confronting the 
country and I would be glad to exchange 
views with Members on the problems 
which confront us today. 


PRESIDENT THREATENS VETO OF 
TRADE BILL 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the 
President said that he would veto the 
trade bill, if the language of the bill 
went beyond textile quotas. He was 
strangely silent on the pernicious lan- 
guage of the trade bill which freezes into 
law the oil quota import privileges which 
costs the taxpayers and the U.S. consum- 
ers between $412 to $7 billion a year, 
according to the Government’s own 
figures. 
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~ The trade bill which so blatantly and 
arrogantly protects the privilege of oil 
should never be permitted to reach the 
President's desk. The quota system.on oil 
imports is a horrible disregard of the 
public interest. 


SHIFT IN US. ECONOMY 


(Mr. KYL asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, the July 1970 
“Business Roundup” in Fortune maga- 
zine states this about the economy: 

The U.S, economy has turned the corner 
on its 1970 readjustment... . 

It seems clear that—without either stum- 
bling into a deep recession or renewing the 
inflationary boom—the Nation is successfully 
negotiating a massive redeployment of pri- 
orities and resources, from an economy based 
on defense and business investment to one 
directed more toward consumption, housing; 
and social welfare. 


We are now at a time when, for the 
first time in 20 years, we will devote more 
money to domestic and social causes than 
we do to defense, and as we move in that 
direction, there will be more unemploy- 
ment in defense-oriented industries dur- 
ing the period of adjustment. We have 
heard this noon of wage, price, and rent 
controls, and I might suggest that one of 
the merits of that program is that it does 
take care of unemployment. The last time 
we had such controls it took a quarter of 
@ million Americans to administer the 
program. 


PRESIDENT'S ANNOUNCEMENT HE 
WOULD VETO A TRADE BILL 


(Mr. FINDLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon’s announcement yesterday that: he 
would veto a trade bill imposing broad 
quotas is a welcome relief to those of ‘us 
who have seen the specter of a devastat- 
ing trade war looming on the horizon. 
The President acted with both courage 
and wisdom in making this announce- 
ment. He said: 

Quota legislation, mandatory quota legis- 
lation, is not in the interest of the United 
States. We are an exporting nation rather 
than an importing nation. 

Although the President did say that he 
does favor a limited quota on textile im- 
ports—a position which I personally 
question—he went on to state in un- 
equivocal language: 

If the bill goes beyond that, if it, for ex- 
ample, includes other items, I would not be 
able to sign the bill because that would set 
off a trade war which would have all the 
repercussions that I have tried to describe 
earlier. 


The repercussions he spoke of were 
two. He said: 

First, it would cost us more jobs in the 
exports that would be denied us, the export 
markets that would be denied us; and, second, 
even more important, it is highly inflationary, 
as anybody who has studied tariffs and quotas 
through the years is well aware. 
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I would express the hope that the 
President’s statement will cause the en- 
tire.quota proposal, including the textile 
provision, which the President, I regret 
to say, does support, and including the 
freezing of the oil quotas, to which the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. VANIK) just 
referred, to die a quiet, unobtrusive 
death in familiar surroundings where it 
now lies in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BURKE of--Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I would 
just like to make this observation to my 
friend. A friend of mine coming to the 
Capitol this morning read the headline 
to. which the gentleman referred, and 
his observation was, “‘My God, the Pres- 
ident is in the hands of the Philistines,” 

Mr. FINDLEY. I will say to the gentle- 
man that in the long run protectionism 
is going to cost a lot of American jobs, 
whereas trade expansion will create a lot 
of jobs, as it has in the past. In the short 
and long run, protectionism hurts the 
consumer. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
further? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I would 
like to point out that in the State of 
New Hampshire in the next few weeks 
@ textile firm will close. It is the main 
industry in the town in which it is lo- 
cated, and employs 600 people. Those 
people will lose their jobs. What would 
the President recommend that those 600 
unemployed people do? 

Mr. FINDLEY. The President has pro- 
posed an expanded program of relief for 
affected industries, including retraining 
allowances. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 


FREE TRADE SHOULD BE FAIR 
TRADE 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, un- 
fortunately the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has just left the fioor. The two 
companies the gentleman referred to in 
his remarks are not only going to close, 
but they have closed. The announcement 
was made last week. These were J. P. 
Stevens textile mills, one in Franklin, 
N.H., and one in Tilton, N.H, 

I think it is fair to point out in reply 
to the remarks of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE) that it is my 
understanding the President has said he 
will not veto a bill with textile quotas. 
The two plants the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts referred to are textile mills. I 
am glad to see he is back on the floor, 
and I will yield to him later—if I have 
time. In my opinion if the principles for 
quotas for textiles are reasonable and 
fair, and they are, then some provision 
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must be made for other important prod- 
ucts such as shoes or electronics. 

The point I wanted to make, before I 
yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BURKE) is this, and I address 
it to the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
FINDLEY); I am for free trade, but I 
want free trade to be fair trade. 

We cannot export any more jobs to 
countries which do not assure to us free 
trade, or which do not allow fair com- 
petition at home, or legislate good work- 
ing conditions for their workers. Nor can 
we allow the national security to be seri- 
ously imperiled by unwise and unfair 
trade policies as we are doing with the 
miniature and instrument precision ball 
bearing industry. 


MILITARY BALANCE MUST BE RE- 
STORED AND MAINTAINED IN THE 
MIDDLE EAST 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
clear and present danger to world peace 
caused by the Soviet rearming of the 
Egyptians. This arms race danger is even 
compounded by the fact that Russians 
are manning both the missile sites in 
Egypt and flying jet fighters and bomb- 
ers against the Israelis. 

President Nixon was emphatic recently 
on television when he told the American 
people, and the world, that the threat 
to world security is greater in the Middle 
East than it is in Indochina. 

The time to act is now. Delay could be 
catastrophic. I am deeply opposed to an 
arms race, except one we face in the Mid- 
dle East; namely, the race to restore and 
maintain a balance of strength. 

Today, Mr. Speaker, I have introduced 
a bill to furnish Israel with the means of 
providing for its own security by author- 
izing the President to transfer to Israel, 
by sale, credit, or guarantee, such air- 
craft as may be necessary to counteract 
any increased military assistance pro- 
vided to other countries of the Middle 
East. 

The threat to democracy in the Middle 
East is clear. Its defense is mandatory 
now. 


STANDBY WAGE AND PRICE 
CONTROLS 


(Mr. BLACKBURN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
taking this time to reply to the com- 
ments made earlier by the chairman of 
my committee, the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, in which he pointed 
out the committee today voted out an 
extension of the Defense Production Act 
and included in that a provision for 
standby wage and price controls. 

Of course, the gentleman made it seem 
to appear that this provision for standby 
wage and price controls would be the 
panacea for all the economic ills we in- 
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herited from the previous administration. 
What the gentleman did not bother to 
point out is that this whole business of 
wage and price controls is a great fraud 
on the American public. When members 
of the committee were given the oppor- 
tunity to vote either for or against price 
controls, they preferred not to take a 
position. 

I say that is a political fraud, because 
if the economic conditions continue at 
the rate of inflation we have seen in the 
last few months, then the Democrats on 
the committee can say that if the Presi- 
dent had exercised the standby controls 
we gave him, we would not have the 
problems, but on the other hand, if the 
President’s economic policies are work- 
ing—and I think they are working as 
well as we expect—then the inflation 
would not be a campaign point this fall, 
and the same Democrats who would not 
take a position on it today would not take 
@ position on it next fall. 

We all know the wage and price con- 
trols would involve the employing of 
hundreds of thousands of new Federal 
employees, and it would take months to 
set up such devices. To pretend that wage 
and price controls for a 6-month period 
would work is a great fraud. 


VICE PRESIDENT AGNEW SUBSTI- 
TUTES FOR RADIO NEWS COM- 
MENTATOR PAUL HARVEY 


(Mr. ROSENTHAL asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday, there were newspaper reports 
that Vice President Sprro T. AGNEW 
would deliver a broadcast for radio news 
commentator Paul Harvey. 

In all fairness to Mr. AGNEW, I should 
report that when Hubert Humphrey was 
Vice President, he wrote numerous arti- 
cles for national magazines in which he 
expressed opinions on major issues. 

During his. third term, President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt did a series of ar- 
ticles for Colliers magazine on the or- 
ganization of the Supreme Court. 

No canon of ethics seems to exist which 
would bar a President or Vice President 
from working as a news commentator 
while holding public office. 

I think this is a dangerous situation 
which should be corrected as quickly as 
possible. What could prevent a President 
from offering his services as a news com- 
mentator to some network 3 nights a 
week? With the communications business 
so fiercely competitive, a network might 
conceivably jump at the opportunity to 
swamp its rivals in the ratings by fea- 
turing the President in a nightly 15-min- 
ute presentation of his views. 

What a devastating propaganda weap- 
on could accrue to a President or Vice 
President who by virtue of his office 
already enjoys an enormous advantage 
over his opposition when it comes to air- 
ing views. What is more, television 
reaches into more homes and carries 
more impact than any. one national 
magazine does. 
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Because freedom of dissent and guar- 
anteed expression of minority views is so 
vital to democracy, I think we must con- 
sider some prohibition to forbid the Pres- 
ident or Vice President from engaging in 
news interpretation and opinion in a pri- 
yate capacity. 

The easier it is for a national leader 
to drown out his opposition, the greater 
temptation there is for tyranny. 

I am today asking the Federal Com- 
munications Commission to investigate 
the issue and promulgate a policy. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Calen- 
dar Day. The Clerk will call the first in- 
dividual bill on the Private Calendar. 


JOSE LUIS CALLEJA-PEREZ 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1747) 
for the relief of Jose Luis Calleja-Perez. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DR. ANTHONY 8. MASTRIAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15760) 
for the relief of Dr. Anthony S. Mastrian. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


ATKINSON, HASERICK & CO., INC. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10534) 
for the relief of Atkinson, Haserick & 
Co., Inc, 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


CLAUDE G. HANSEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13807) 
for the relief of Claude G. Hansen. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


JOHN R. GOSNELL 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13469) 
for the relief of John R. Gosnell. 
Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CAL C. DAVIS AND LYNDON A. DEAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2427) for 
the relief of Cal C. Davis and Lyndon A. 
Dean, 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE AT KELLY AIR FORCE 
BASE, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10150) 
for the relief of certain individuals em- 
ployed by the Department of the Air 
Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 10150 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each 
individual named in section 3 of this Act 
is relieved of liability to pay to the United 
States the amount set forth opposite his 
or her name, which amount represents an 
overpayment of compensation, due to ad- 
ministrative error, received by him or her 
before July 1, 1960 (and to which the waiver 
provisions of section 5584 of title 5, United 
States Code, do not apply), as a civilian em- 
ployee at Kelly Air Force Base. In the audit 
and settlement of the accounts of any certify- 
ing or disbursing officer of the United States, 
credit shall be given for amounts for which 
liability is relieved by this section. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each individual named in section 
3 of this Act an amount equal to the ag- 
gregate of the amounts paid by him or her, 
or withheld from sums otherwise due him 
or her, with respect to the liability to the 
United States which is relieved by the first 
section of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The individuals referred to in the 
first section of this Act, and the amount of 
the liability of each of them, are as follows: 


INDIVIDUALS WHOSE CLAIMS FOR OVERPAYMENT 
WERE PARTIALLY WAIVED UNDER SECTION 5584 
OF TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE 


Amount of 
overpayment 

Name: not waived 

Courvier, 

Gillum, Richard A 

Green, William R. 

Hernandez, Santos A 

Herrera, Jimmie 

Huntly, Dick M.-- 

Green, William R- 

Moore, Harvey L. 

Rosel, Consuelo O. 

Springs, Zea A 

Vaughn, Betty L. 


INDIVIDUALS WITH CLAIMS (EITHER IN WHOLE 
OR PART) FOR OVERPAYMENT TO WHICH SEC- 
TION 5584 OF TITLE 5, UNITED STATES CODE, 
DOES NOT APPLY 

Amount of 
overpayment 
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Sec, 4. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in section 2 of this Act in excess of 10 
per centum thereof shall be paid or delivered 
to or received by any agent or attorney on 
account of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the provisions 
of this subsection shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 2, in the list of individuals overpaid, 
after “Huntly, Dick M——$89.60” strike 
“Green, William R——-$43.44”. 

Page 3, line 2, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


SAMUEL R. STEPHENSON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10704) 
for the relief of Samuel R. Stephenson. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DAVID L. KENNISON 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15272) 
for the relief of David L. Kennison. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE F. MILLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15415) 
for the relief of George F, Mills. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. FERNANDE M. ALLEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15478) 
for the relief of Mrs. Fernande M. Allen. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill as follows: 
H.R. 15478 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen, of Alpena, Michigan, the 
sum certified to him by the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs pursuant to section 2. 

Sec, 2. The Administrator of Veterans’ Af- 
fairs shall certify to the Secretary of the 
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Treasury the total additional amount of 
widow's pension benefits to which the said 
Mrs. Fernande M. Allen would have been en- 
titled under title 38, United States Code, had 
she filed her application for such benefits on 
October 1, 1960, instead of on June 8, 1962. 

Sec, 3. No part of the amount appropriated 
in the first section of this Act in excess of 
10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or attor- 
ney on account of services rendered in con- 
nection with this claim, and the same shall 
be unlawful, any contract to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Any person violating the 
provisions of this section shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


REFERENCE OF H.R. 1390 TO CHIEF 
COMMISSIONER, COURT OF CLAIMS 


The Clerk called House Resolution 108, 
referring H.R. 1390 to the Chief Com- 
missioner of the Court of Claims. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objeetion. 


THOMAS J. BECK 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4982) 
for the relief of Thomas J. Beck. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


KEUM JO KIM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2043) 
for the relief of Keum Jo Kim. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 


HR. 2043 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Keum Jo Kim may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of section 
101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon approval of 
a petition filed in her behalf by James and 
Shirley Franks, citizens of the United States, 
pursuant to section 204 of the Act. 

Section 204(c) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, relating to the number of 
petitions which may be approved, shall be 
inapplicable in this case. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 1, beginning on line 8, after the 
words “of the” strike out the remainder of 
the bill and insert in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing: “Act: Provided, that the brothers or sis- 
ters of the beneficiary shall not, by virtue 
of such relationship, be accorded any right, 
privilege, or status under the Immigration 
and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
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and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Keum Ja Franks.” 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


OK YON (MRS, CHARLES G.) KIRSCH 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4670) 
for the relief of Ok Yon (Mrs. Charles G.) 
Kirsch. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


LOW YIN (ALSO KNOWN AS LOW 
YING) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5655) 
for the relief of Low Yin (also known as 
Low Ying). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

HR. 5655 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Low Yin (also known as Low 
Ying) shall be deemed to be an immediate 
relative within the meaning of section 201(b) 
of that. Act and may be issued a visa and 
admitted to the United States for perma- 
nent residence if he is found to be other- 
wise admissible under the provisions of that 
Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, for the purposes of section 203(a) 
(1) and 204 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, Low Yin (also known as Low Ying) 
shall be held and considered to be the na- 
tural-born alien son of Tom Nom Low and 
Cleo H. Low, citizens of the United States: 
Provided, That the natural parents or 
brothers or sisters of the beneficiary shall 
not, by virtue of such relationship, be ac- 
corded any right, privilege, or status under 
the Immigration and Nationality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


TAE PUNG HILLS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12400) 
for the relief of Tae Pung Hills. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Tae Pung Hills may be classi- 
fied as a child within the meaning of section 
101(b) (1) (F) of the Act, upon approval of 
a pettition filed in his behalf by Frederick 
A. Hills and Lee Hills, citizens of the United 
States, pursuant to section 204 of the Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 
On page 1, line 8 after the words “of the” 
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strike out the word “Act.” and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: “Act: Provided, That 
the natural parents or brothers or sisters of 
the beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such 
relationship, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


was 


MAUREEN O’LEARY PIMPARE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12962) 
for the relief of Maureen O’Leary Pim- 
pare. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


MARIA DE CONCEICAO BOTELHO 
PEREIRA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12990) 
for the relief of Maria de Conceicao 
Botelho Pereira. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


VINCENZO PELLICANO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13712) 
for the relief of Vincenzo Pellicano. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARIA ELOISA PARDO HALL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13895) 
for the relief of Mrs. Maria Eloisa Pardo 
Hall. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 13895 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Mrs. Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall 
shall be held and considered to be an immedi- 
ate relative as defined in section 201(b) of 
that Act and the provisions of section 204 
of the said Act shall not be applicable in this 
case. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


ANAN ELDREDGE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2849) 
for the relief of Anan Eldredge. 
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Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MARCELLA COSLOVICH 
FABRETTO 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13383) 
for the relief of Mrs. Marcella Coslovich 
Fabretto. 

Mr. DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move & 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 225] 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Diggs 
Dulski 
Edwards, La. 
Fraser 
Gallagher 
Gilbert 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Hébert 
Ichord 
Kee 
Keith 
Kirwan 
Kuykendall 
Long, La. 
Collier Lukens 
Crane McCarthy 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). On this rollcall 368 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Meskill 
Montgomery 
Ottinger 


Adair 
Addabbo 
Alexander 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, due to a 
longstanding prior commitment, I was 
not present on the floor of the House yes- 
terday during consideration and passage 
of H.R. 9476. This measure, which I 
heartily support, provides for the use of 
national service life insurance funds to 
guarantee home loans to our war veter- 
ans, I have long been a proponent of this 
program and I enthusiastically endorse 
the action taken in this Chamber yester- 
day in passing the bill 326 to 0. I can as- 
sure my colleagues that if I had been 
present the vote would have been 327 to 0. 
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PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
OF H.R. 18515, DEPARTMENTS OF 
LABOR, AND HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE, AND RELATED 
AGENCIES APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
House Resolution 1151 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1151 

Resolved, That during the consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 18515) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and related agencies, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes, all points of order against 
said bill for failure to comply with the provi- 
sions of clause 2, rule XXI are hereby waived. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH), pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr Speaker, House Resolution 1151 is 
a resolution waiving points of order 
against certain provisions of H.R. 18515, 
the Departments of Labor, Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare and related agencies 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1971. 

Legislative authorization for several 
activities, for which funds are included 
in H.R. 18515, expired at the end of fiscal 
year 1970. These are all activities cur- 
rently in progress; funds for all are car- 
ried in the budget; legislation to extend 
them all is in the legislative process. The 
activities involved are listed on page 42 
of the report on the bill. 

Because the authorizations have not 
been enacted, points of order are waived 
against the bill for failure to comply with 
the first provision of clause 2, rule XXI. 
By mistake, the second provision was 
covered by the rule—so I have an 
amendment at the desk to correct the 
resolution. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as stated there is a 
clerical error in the rule and at the prop- 
er time I shall send to the desk a com- 
mittee amendment to correct the clerical 
error. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. YOUNG. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. With regard to waiving 
points of order, the gentleman just said 
that he expects to offer an amendment 
to limit it to eight areas or provisions of 
the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. YOUNG. Yes. There were several 
provisions, as I have stated, relating to 
programs that are in progress currently 
but for which the authorizations expired 
at the end of the last fiscal year. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations and the ranking minor- 
ity Member, together with others from 
the Committee on Appropriations ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee and 
asked that the points of order be waived 
with regard to these specific provisions. 

Now, I would say to the distinguished 
gentleman from Iowa that the rule, 
through a clerical error, waived points 
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of order against two other provisions 
which were not intended to be waived. 
That is why I previously stated that a 
committee amendment would be offered 
to correct that situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, in reading the 
report, on page 42, I find only one refer- 
ence to a legislative provision in this 
bill. 

The gentleman from Texas is talking 
about waiving points of order on a multi- 
plicity of provisions. 

Is the report faulty in that it lists only 
one legislative provision under the head- 
ing of limitations and legislative provi- 
sions. 

Mr. YOUNG. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Iowa that it is my under- 
standing that the points of order are 
waived insofar as the application of the 
first provision of clause 2, rule XXI ap- 
plies to this list of items, because they 
are appropriations without authoriza- 
tions having been signed into law: 

The second provision has to do with 
legislation on an appropriation bill 
which would violate the rules of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the waiver of 
points of order is not to protect the cut- 
ting of the salaries of anyone. So it must 
be to protect language in the bill or items 
in the bill that have not previously been 
authorized. 

Rule XXI, clause 2, would protect both, 
but I cannot conceive of anybody around 
here cutting anybody’s salary. 

I thank the gentleman for his 
explanation. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in the remarks 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. Younc) and wish to associate 
myself with his remarks in explaining 
House Resolution 1151. 

For the information of the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross), my understand- 
ing is that the language which will be 
offered as an amendment will waive all 
points of order against appropriations 
carried in the bill which are not yet au- 
thorized by law—just those. They are 
listed on page 42 of the report. 

As an example, the Clean Air Act, H.R. 
17255, passed the House on June 10. 
Hearings are being held in the Senate, 
but no action has been taken. 

The Solid Waste Disposal Act, H.R. 
15847 passed the House on June 23, but 
has not yet been acted on by the Senate. 

The Public Health Service Act, H.R. 
18110 was ordered reported on June 23. 

H.R. 14237 is. the Mental Retardation 
Facilities and Construction Act. A rule 
was granted on that on July 8, and it has 
been set for floor action later this week. 

The rule waives points of order on the 
appropriations for these subject matters 
where the authorizations have not yet 
been signed into law. They are listed on 
page 42 of the report. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule in accordance with the amend- 
ment to be offered. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. YATES). 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

I just took a clipping off the wire 
service in which remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp) were quoted after he had come 
out of the White House, saying that 
congressional big spenders were distort- 
ing President Nixon’s budget, and add- 
ing funds where they were not needed. 

Pressed by newsmen to name fiscally 
irresponsible Congressmen, Forp named 
me and my colleague, JEFFERY COHELAN, 
Democrat of California. 

The minority leader has been decrying 
Federal spending for Health, Education, 
and Welfare programs for years and 
there is nothing new in his utterance. 

I suppose that he does not like the 
fact that I joined other Members of the 
House in voting for the so-called Joelson 
amendment which added several hun- 
dred million dollars for education; that 
he was referring to the fact that I voted 
to override the President’s veto on the 
extension of the Hill-Burton Act—and 
I may say in passing that a number of 
his own colleagues on the Republican 
side did that as well—and I suppose the 
minority leader was referring to the fact 
that today I am joining with several 
other members of the Committee on 
Appropriations in offering an amend- 
ment to add approximately $360 million 
in funds over the budget in order to take 
care of the medical and dental needs of 
the people of this country. I believe the 
funds are necessary. The health of our 
people is of utmost importance. 

Even Mr. Nixon recognizes that there is 
a crisis in our health care system al- 
though he has done little about it. The 
President himself a year ago said that 
there was a massive crisis in the area of 
health care, and unless action was taken 
to meet the crisis we were going to break 
down in our medical care system that 
would have consequences affecting mil- 
lions of people. 

That is what the President. himself 
said; but his budget did not begin to take 
care of the people’s health needs. 

We propose to try to deal with that 
medical crisis in the amendment to be 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts. And when the President says 
Democratic spending is distorting his 
budget, it is well-known the President's 
budget was distorted even at the time it 
was first issued. However, it is the Presi- 
dent’s economic policies that have placed 
his budget out of kilter, policies that 
clamped companies in a tight money vise 
that brought earnings to a halt. 

The President’s budget would be in 
fairly good shape today if the revenues 
he anticipated for the Nation’s earnings 
had produced the taxes he counted on. 

In great measure the deficit is caused 
by the dramatic drop in Federal reve- 
nues and the tremendous increase in 
costs of financing the national debt be- 
cause of high interest rate. Major unem- 
ployment has resulted. 

Mr. Speaker, unprofitable businesses 
and unemployed men do not pay any 
taxes. Federal tax revenues are down by 
hundreds of millions of dollars as a re- 
sult of the administration’s economic 
policy. The programs that we believe 
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should be financed—the educational ap- 
propriation bill, which the President says 
he is going to veto—and the HEW bill 
which we are considering today—if Mr. 
Nixon asks us, and if the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. GERALD R. Forp) asks us 
to balance the budget by slashing money 
for education and by cutting funds to 
build desperately needed hospitals and 
by keeping health manpower appropria- 
tions at a level which is disastrously low 
in this country, well, Mr. Speaker, I, for 
one, am not going to help do so. 

I am not going to help him to balance 
that budget by denying children a chance 
for a good education and by forcing citi- 
zens to obtain necessary medical treat- 
ment in some obsolete under-equipped 
hospitals or by denying the Nation's citi- 
zens the doctors, dentists and technicians 
who are needed to protect their health. 

Let Mr. Nixon and Mr. Forp shift their 
priorities. They think it is proper today 
to spend more than $1 billion for the 
SST—$290 million this year. I offered the 
amendment to cut all SST funds. We can 
certainly wait on that program. 

They insist on spending billions of dol- 
lars for the ABM. I offered the amend- 
ment to cut out all funds for deployment 
of the ABM. It is not needed at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider that the chil- 
dren of our country are entitled to a 
decent education, the people of our coun- 
try are entitled to adequate health care, 
care that is deteriorating rapidly because 
of the lack of funds. I consider these to 
be of the utmost priority and deserving 
of help from the Federal Government. 


If Mr. Ford considers this viewpoint as 
budget busting he is closing his eyes to 
reality, for everybody—I repeat, every- 
body—recognizes that there is an enor- 
mous and growing crisis in our Nation’s 
health care system. Even President Nixon 
who put it this way a year ago: 


We face a massive crisis in the area of 
health care and unless action is taken both 
administratively and legislatively to meet the 
crisis within the next two or three years, we 
will have a breakdown in our medical care 
system which could have consequences af- 
fecting millions of people. 


The “everybody” who talks about the 
crisis in medical care is very much like 
Mark Twain’s “everybody” who talks 
about the weather. Nobody does anything 
about it. Certainly, the President has 
done little about it. Even though he 
recognized the massive crisis which con- 
fronts our people, the amounts he recom- 
mended for dealing with the projects in 
his budget this year were outrageously in- 
adequate. Words will not solve this prob- 
lem. Dollars are needed. As an editorial 
in the Evening Star pointed out recently, 
there can be no serious grappling with 
the paltry supply and spiraling costs of 
medical services until the critical short- 
age of medical personnel and facilities is 
alleviated. The outlook for that is gloom- 
jer than ever. Many medical schools are 
in desperate financial straits, largely be- 
cause of declining grants, and curtail- 
ments of already insufficient programs. 

The physician shortage is estimated at 
more than 50,000 and is getting worse 


each year by 5,000. 
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At least 25 percent of nursing posts 
throughout the country are not filled. 

Medical schools annually turn down 
thousands of qualified applicants for lack 
of space. 

While thousands of American college 
graduates are attending foreign medical 
schools, we are importing almost as many 
doctors every year as our medical schools 
turn out. 

More than half the Nation’s medical 
schools are receiving distressed grants 
and these are being scaled down. 

For an administration which recog- 
nized “the existence of the massive cri- 
sis,” the amount made available in the 
budget is like throwing a rope 30 feet long 
to a man drowning 50 feet away. 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
not profligate in its allowances. Ordi- 
narily it will take the budget requests as 
a ceiling and cut appropriations below 
the budget. But the committee was 
shocked by the inadequacies of this ad- 
ministration’s budget requests and re- 
jected many of them out of hand. 

I commend the committee in its ef- 
fort to meet the crisis but I think they 
still grossly underestimated it. They were 
timid, rejecting the determined attack 
that a massive crisis requires. 

It increased the highly critical pro- 
gram for medical manpower institutional 
support by only $18 million over the 
budget. 

For the Hill-Burton program which 
the Congress insisted be carried out over 
the President's veto, it granted $122 mil- 
lion in additional funds, a figure roughly 
$200 million below the amount author- 
ized by the Congress. 

Community mental health centers 
were increased by $20 million and the 
National Heart and Lung Institute were 
increased by $6 million. 

All these are critical areas and the 
amounts allotted by the committee are 
woefully inadequate. 

Even the Boland amendment cannot be 
described as a massive attack on the 
medical crisis but it at least provides 
reasonably adequate funds to deal with 
the problems at hand. It does attack the 
health care crisis in some of its major 
aspects. It concentrates on the training 
of people, people who are desperately 
needed in all aspects of medicine. 

It is an attempt to balance the need 
for more physicians with the need for 
more hospital beds. It recognizes the ne- 
cessity of providing aid not only for the 
students but also the institutions which 
must train them. 

In the United States of America in the 
year 1970, medical care is still not avail- 
able for our people. The Boland amend- 
ment proposes to remedy the medical 
care gap. 

A member of the New York Academy 
of Medicine has said: 

If we practiced medicine properly, we 
would have empty hospital beds all over the 
country instead of their being overcrowded 
in some areas and unavailable in others. 


The modernization needs of our hospi- 


tals alone amount to $11 billion. 

Seven years ago, in 1963, that figure 
was $3.2 billion. Hospital needs have 
more than tripled in less than a decade. 
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It is amazing that as the needs in- 
crease and grow more serious, congres- 
sional support for the program has 
dwindled. Attributable in greatest meas- 
ure, I believe, to the habit of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in clinging to 
the budget requests. 

In 1968 the Congress appropriated 
$293,357. In 1969, it apropriated $258,368. 
In 1970 the amount approved dropped 
to $172,270, which is the same figure the 
committee recommends for this year. 

But if the committee insists that it is 
making available the same amount this 
year as it did last year, it is in error be- 
cause the program has lost 5 percent to 
6 percent due to inflation, and secondly, 
the construction of teaching hospitals 
has been transferred to the program. 

Thus, this year the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram is required to do a greater job 
with less money—this in the face of con- 
gressional determination to move ahead 
with the hospital bed construction as was 
so recently evidenced by its voting to 
override the President’s veto on the Hill- 
Burton bill. 

We must make the same kind of pro- 
gress and delivery of health care that 
has been made in the conquering of di- 
sease. The triumphs that have been 
achieved in the laboratory mean little if 
they cannot be transferred to our entire 
society. The gap between what we know 
and what we do is so great that thou- 
sands of people die needlessly every year. 
I am told that with regular checkups we 
could prevent most of the deaths from all 
forms of cancer, and I must congratu- 
late the committee upon recognizing the 
needs for additional funds for cancer 
research and providing them in this bill. 

Heart disease is still the Nation’s No. 
1 killer and the committee’s increase will 
not provide the additional momentum 
needed to cut down the deaths from this 
killer. 

The Boland amendment gives recogni- 
tion to the feeling of urgency that must 
be generated if this Nation is to halt 
the burgeoning deterioration of our 
medical care system. 

This country has the brains and the 
resources to provide the best medical care 
of anywhere in the world and we are not 
doing it. 

We can reach out and bring an end to 
diseases which still plague our people. 
We must develop a medical care system 
that delivers health rather than merely 
treats an illness. 

The health of our children, all of our 
people, is a paramount priority. We must 
give it recognition by supporting the ad- 
ditional funds in the Boland amend- 
ment, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. YOUNG 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Younc: Strike 
out lines 5 through 7 of the resolution and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: “pur- 


poses, all points of order against appropria- 
tions carried in the bill which are not yet. 


authorized by law are hereby waived.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the resolution. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 226] 


Cunningham Mathias 
Meskill 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Murphy, N.Y. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Pollock 
Powell 
Rarick 

Reid, N.Y. 
Rogers, Colo. 
Roudebush 
Rousselot 
Ruppe 

Ryan 
Scheuer 


Sisk 
Stubblefield 
Taft 
Weicker 


Gallagher 
Garmatz 
Gray 
Green, Oreg. 
Grover 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Heckler, Mass. 
Ichord 
Kee 
Kirwan 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
McCarthy 
The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 363 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 
By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 


with. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 18515) making appropriations 
for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
and pending that motion, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that general de- 
bate continue not to exceed 3 hours, the 
time to be equally divided and controlled 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MIcHEL) and myself. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 18515, with Mr. 
HOLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the unani- 
mous consent agreement, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) will be 
recognized for 142 hours, and the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) will be 
recognized for 144 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, this is the third appro- 
priation bill the Subcommittee on Labor 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
brought to the House this year. This is an 
unusual, extraordinary, and historical ef- 
fort by a subcommittee of the great Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

This year we separated the Office of 
Education bill from Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, to expedite it 
and to be sure that the people responsi- 
ble for the budgets, and the admin- 
istration of these programs in the school 
districts back home would have more 
time to know what Federal funds would 
be available and to plan the local pro- 
grams. 

On February 19—and I wish you would 
note these dates to show you how we 
have worked—we brought to the House 
the Labor-HEW bill to replace the one 
vetoed by the President on January 25. 
You will recall that veto. 

On March 3, Mr. Chairman, we were 
back with the conference report on 
that bill. 

To show you how this committee has 
acted with diligence and expedition, Mr. 
Chairman, believe it or not the very next 
day, at 10 o’clock in the morning on 
March 4th, we started hearings on the 
Office of Education appropriation bill 
for 1971 to which I referred a minute 
ago. We brought you that bill on April 
14. Of course, you now know, Mr. Chair- 
man, we brought in the conference re- 
port on that bill to the House just last 
Thursday. 

On the day after the Office of Educa- 
tion bill was passed by the House, we 
started hearings on the Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare bill that we 
bring to you today. 

This is for those who for various rea- 
sons would cast aspersions upon what 
this House does and what the Members 
do, day and night and month after 
month. There is exhibit “A.” 

Before we drew up this bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, we held 2 solid months of hear- 
ings—every morning, every afternoon 
except Saturdays and Sundays—and 
long mornings, and I mean, long, morn- 
ings and long afternoons, with no stop 
and no letup, hour after hour. Just to 
show you—these hearings are printed— 
take a look at that table—at the com- 
mittee table in front of me here. These 
are printed in seven volumes and they 
total 7,400 pages. 

We have not had the time to count the 
number of witnesses that we heard, but 
I assure you it runs into the hundreds. 
Did you ever try a lawsuit? Do you know 
what hundreds of witnesses mean? Well, 
we heard them—including 193 nongov- 
ernmental witnesses—the so-called pub- 
lic witnesses, who asked to be heard. It 
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is not a closed corporation. Those in this 
Nation who wished to be heard on this 
tremendously important bill which af- 
fects every Man, woman and child in 
this country were heard. Most of them 
testified with regard to what they saw 
as deficiencies in the budget. So, Mr. 
Chairman, it is obyious that we have not 
acted in haste, nor have we acted on the 
basis of inadequate information. 

This is an important point on this 
bill: All members of the subcommittee, 
every member of the subcommittee on 
both sides of the aisle, Democrat and 
Republican, believes that under all the 
circumstances—and they are difficult, 
many, varied, and highly complicated— 
this is a good bill. The subcommittee was 
unanimous. 

Some are dissatisfied with the bill. 
Well, well, well. Can you imagine in this 
marvelous institution, this House of Rep- 
resentatives, that someone would not be? 
What is wrong with dissent? You know 
my ancestry: DANIEL JOHN FRANCIS 
ALoysIus FLoop. What is wrong with 
dissent? My people have been dissenting 
for a thousand years. There is nothing 
wrong with that, provided they do not 
get carried away, as some of my people 
did, literally and figuratively. 

But these knights in shining armor 
have amendments as pendants on their 
lances. Only they are the pure in heart 
who learn and are concerned about what 
is needed in this Nation for labor, health, 
education, and welfare. Only they alone? 
Oh, no. Take a look at this subcommit- 
tee. There is no more dedicated group of 
people, a group who have worked for hour 
after hour, for months and years, this 
subcommittee, with great compassion, 
understanding and, in addition, they are 
informed, which is something else. 

Now, as I said, not everyone is satisfied 
with this bill. We have limited dissenting 
views attached to the committee’s report. 
However, I would just like to point out 
that of the 51 members of the Appro- 
priations Committee, these dissenting 
views are signed by an overwhelming 
number of five. That should stagger one. 
And I repeat for the purpose of emphasis, 
not one of the members of this subcom- 
mittee who heard this over 2 months and 
over 7,000 pages of testimony on this bill 
from all parts of this Nation—not one of 
them signed these separate views. 

The Members know me, my record here 
speaks eloquently for itself, better than 
I. I have been on this side of this aisle 
for 25 years through five Presidents—I 
would fiy in the face of that record to- 
day? Not I. 

The bill in round figures, Mr. Chair- 
man, includes $18,800 million. That is 
$18,800 million. Why, that is not hay, 
even for my friends with the bleeding 
hearts on this subject. 

The report on this bill should be kept 
in the pockets of Members until each 
Member reads every word. Keep it for 
your radio and television broadcasts and 
for your newsletters and for your 
speeches back home and for your visits 
back home. And when you hear, “What 
have you done for us?” you have answers 
in that report. 

Oh, please do not anyone mention 
what we have done for the war in Viet- 
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nam, this can of worms, this frightful 
heartrending thing. I speak of this ap- 
propriation bill for this fiscal year, and 
if a wand could be waved and that hor- 
rible thing stopped, it would not. affect 
this bill by 5 cents. Do not trot that out 
in mock horror when we know this is the 
appropriation bill for fiscal year 1971 
that has already begun. 

This bill is $2,300,000,000 over the 
comparable appropriations for 1970. 
That is $2,300,000,000. It is $93 million 
over the President’s budget for 1971. 

So the committee does not know and 
does not understand and does not feel? 
Oh, Mr. Chairman, these people come 
before us, and these are all good people, 
these witnesses, dedicated and honest 
and sincere and knowledgeable and 
learned. There is not a top man in the 
National Institutes of Health who could 
not leave there in the next minute and 
make much more money next year. Why 
are they there? They are dedicated and 
sincere. 

The public witnesses who come in all 
have their special causes. Their integrity 
is san peur et sans reproche—with a 
few exceptions—hundreds of them. Oh, 
they say to us, to the committee, “We 
want to see the budget balanced.” Then 
the inevitable, in capital letters, “But 
take care of my most worthwhile project 
or program.” Heart. Cancer. Stroke. 


Arthritis. Children. Hospitals. Medical 
schools. Whatever it might be—“But 
take care of us.” That is the pain your 
committee must go through. That we did. 

There are only two increases over the 
budget, outside of the National Institutes 


of Health, that amount to as much as $2 
million. 

The first of these is $20 million more, 
$20 million above the $60.1 million re- 
quested for the staffing of community 
mental health centers. We took that 
budget of $60.1 million and added $20 
million because of what we know and 
what we believe should be done. But we 
also know and believe, in our heart of 
hearts, from our information and knowl- 
edge, that is enough. That will do this 
job this year. That is all we are talking 
about today. 

The budget included only enough for 
staffing grants in 1971 to continue those 
that were staffed in 1970 and nothing for 
the new centers. This to us presented a 
rather ridiculous situation. When the 
local people and the Federal Govern- 
ment have spent considerable money, 
and especially the local people, a lot 
of time and effort to set up the facilities 
and to do all the planning to get these 
centers ready for operation, and then to 
be told, “There is no money to operate,” 
after all that—“no money to operate”— 
it is ridiculous. 

The $20 million added to the bill will 
certainly provide for these new centers. 
I believe it will provide all the staffing 
funds needed in 1971. We heard the testi- 
mony. That is what we believe. 

The second large increase, aside from 
the NIH, is $92.2 million over the request 
for construction of hospitals and other 
medical care facilities. Now hear these 
figures. There is $338.3 million worth of 
construction provided in this bill. That 
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is an increase of $92.2 million over the 
request and an increase of $166 million 
over the 1970 appropriation. 

We ignore these things? We are un- 
aware? We are callous pennypinchers? 

And let me say this, too, Mr. Chair- 
man: that is the largest amount ever pro- 
vided since the Hill-Burton Act became 
law. Now put that in your pipe and smoke 
it. Oh, do not tell me about the parade 
of Members, including me, who voted to 
override the President’s veto on the Hill- 
Burton Act. That was an authorization 
bill. I would do it again tomorrow, but I 
am sure that the overwhelming majority 
of the Members who voted to override 
the President’s veto will not destroy an 
appropriation bill. It is a different thing. 

What is even more important to many 
people is that this increase over the budg- 
et is all in grant funds so that as much 
is available for grants in 1971 as in 1970. 
That is grants. The budget request was 
only for $50 million in grants, but there 
is $172.2 million recommended in the 
bill. This will be especially helpful to 
hospitals that started construction with 
partial funding—remember those 35 
hospitals we have heard so much about— 
they require their share of a continuation 
of the grant program for completion of 
the facilities, and the dough is there. It 
will also be most helpful for those hos- 
pitals that cannot under their current 
State laws borrow money. 

Both the request and the bill include 
$5 million to start this newly authorized 
interest subsidy program. This will be 
sufficient to subsidize interest payments 
on $166 million of mortgage loans. 

For the research components of the 
National Institutes of Health, Mr. Chair- 
man, the overall request that came to us 
was a standstill budget. There were a 
few increases for things like the virus- 
cancer program and the cardiovascular 
research centers, but they were made at 
the expense—and we did not like this— 
they were made at the expense of cutting 
other research and research related 
activities below even the 1970 program 
level. 

That is what came to us. Now, what 
did we do—this heartless, thoughtless, 
penny-pinching subcommittee on appro- 
priations? The first thing this subcom- 
mittee did was to add $38,461,000 to 
restore every one of those activities, 
every one of those that were cut below 
the 1970 program level Then we added 
enough to make the total increase—now 
hear this—we then added enough to 
make the total increase for the Cancer 
Institute $25 million. And that brings the 
National Cancer Institute to almost one- 
quarter of a billion dollars. 

There are a few other items at NIH 
that we increased. They are in this report 
that we plead with you that you read. 
In total the bill contains $92.7 million 
more than the budget request for all of 
the National Institutes of Health. 

Mr. Chairman I have discussed about 
95 percent of the increases so far as total 
dollars are concerned. We also made 15 
or 20 decreases but two account for most 
of the total. One of them is Work In- 
centives. 
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This is a program that we sponsored, 
that we are for 1,000 percent and have 
been for from the first day of its exist- 
ence, but under the circumstances we 
made a reduction of $50 million from the 
$170 million requested for the program. 

The objective of this program is ad- 
mirable beyond your words or mine. That 
is going pretty far. It is to get people 
off the welfare rolls and into gainful 
employment. We have supported and en- 
couraged this and urged this from the 
very beginning. However, this program 
is badly behind schedule. This distresses 
us but it is so. The amount we recom- 
mend in this bill, even with the $50 
million cut, is $18 million above that ap- 
propriated in 1970. We are satisfied 
that this program will not be restricted 
by the cut. Otherwise we would be no 
party to it. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, we come to the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, where 
$34 million is cut from the requested 
$2,080 million. Now, let us be frank about 
this, Mr. Chairman. This is nothing 
more than a plain open and aboveboard, 
naked cut, exclamation mark. That is all 
it is, nothing else. Why? I am one of its 
friends and believe me I have been from 
the day it was born. Ask them. They 
knew and we knew that whatever they 
asked for a cut would be made. So, it was 
made. But they still have $98.2 million 
over 1970. They will not bleed. If I 
thought so I would have an amendment 
on the floor today, make no mistake 
about it. 

Mr. Chairman, the other items we cut 
are relatively small and mostly salaries 
and expenses items. The committee is 
concerned about the ever increasing 
number of people on the payroll of these 
agencies, especially the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. We plan 
to look into this matter in more detail 
before next year’s hearings. 

There is one language item I should 
mention. Many States were concerned 
about section 208 that the budget rec- 
ommended be included in the bill. This 
would have affected nearly 40 States to 
various degrees. This section would have 
placed a limitation on the public assist- 
ance funds which would prohibit paying 
to any State for 1971 more than 110 per- 
cent of the amount they received for 
1970 for social services, staff training, 
and administrative expenses. This would 
have been grossly inequitable between 
States. Those States that had built up 
their programs to a proper level would 
have been allowed enough to continue 
at that level; those who had been slow 
to get started and have inadequate pro- 
grams would have been kept from im- 
proving them. The subcommittee has not 
included this proposed provision in the 
bill. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a good bill. It 
deserves the support of the whole House, 
the Congress and the President. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania for his eloquent remarks, and 
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for the bill which the committee has 
reported. 

I was particularly interested in the 
gentleman’s remarks about the Hill- 
Burton portion. As the gentleman knows, 
I have been concerned about the fact 
that some hospitals in the nation, par- 
ticularly the Mary Lanning Hospital in 
Hastings, Nebr., in my district, and two 
in Lincoln, Nebr., St. Elizabeth’s and 
Madonna Nursing that had been prom- 
ised funds under the Hill-Burton Act, 
and that had proceeded with construc- 
tion, but have not been completely 
funded. These hospitals are in serious 
financial plight today because of this 
fact. 

In view of the appropriations recom- 
mended in the bill, and the remarks 
of the gentleman in the well, is it the 
intent of the committee that the direc- 
tor of the Hill-Burton program fund 
these hospitals that have been promised 
the money, but have not had it forth- 
coming? 

Mr. FLOOD. As far as this subcommit- 
tee is concerned, I assure the gentleman 
the answer is “Yes.” The question was 
raised in the full committee, and the 
question was raised—and properly so— 
when we went to the Committee on 
Rules yesterday, and it is the feeling of 
this subcommittee that there should be 
sufficient funds for the State agencies 
that control, to a great extent, the al- 
location of these funds to individual 
projects to take care of the needs of the 
hospitals to which the gentleman refers. 
We want their needs cared for and we 
certainly expect they will be under this 
bill. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, did any 
member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions vote against the bill when it was re- 
ported out of committee? 

Mr. FLOOD. Against the bill? 

Mr. YATES. Yes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Not that I know of. 

Mr. YATES. It had the full vote of the 
committee, did it not, even though it was 
$93 million above the budget, all Demo- 
crats and all Republicans who were 
present voted for the bill; is that correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. As far as I know there 
was no vote against the bill in the full 
Committee on Appropriations. That is 
why, I might add to my friend, that all of 
a sudden, out of the clear, blue sky, I am 
surprised to find solicitations are being 
made to enlist colleagues te present 
amendments to the bill today. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
first of all, I would like to thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania for bringing 
out this bill. He is aware, of course, of 
my interest in hospitals that have not 
been fully funded. I would like to take 
this opportunity, to thank the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) for 
the courtesies that he has extended to 
me and for his understanding in this 
long process we have been through. I ap- 
preciate very much the effort of the com- 
mittee in making these funds available 
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for hospitals such as I have in my dis- 
trict. 

Mr. FLOOD. Oh, we will continue to 
do that—we will never stop that—within 
the rule of reason. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. I thank the gen- 
tleman. Of course, I understand that. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FLOOD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania if the adminis- 
tration had requested any increase in 
funds for child welfare this year? 

Mr, FLOOD. No. I have before me a 
table prepared by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and I 
read item No. 6 on page 13, “Child wel- 
fare services.” It is $46 million across- 
the-board—they asked for nothing more 
than was appropriated for last fiscal 
year. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. That is 
the same amount that they asked for last 
year; is that not correct? 

Mr. FLOOD. That is correct. They 
asked for $46 million for 1970, that 
amount was appropriated for 1970, and 
they again asked for $46 million for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I was 
wondering if the gentleman would be 
surprised to learn that the administra- 
tion indicated to our committee, the 
House Committee on Ways and Means, 
that they were going to seek an increase 
in funds in this particular item. The facts 
are these—that is one of the most scan- 
dalous conditions existing in our Nation 
today. This deals with the most under- 
privileged children in America. This item 
deals with those children who are thrown 
upon the State—and the Federal Gov- 
ernment only contributes 6 percent to 
their upkeep, while in the case of AFDC 
the Federal Government contributes 
from 75 percent to 83 percent, which is a 
reasonable amount. For the life of me, 
I cannot understand why this adminis- 
tration or any other administration 
should justify this very unfair and in- 
equitable action where they will only 
contribute 6 percent toward the upkeep 
of children who are without parents and 
without guardians and are thrown upon 
the State and assigned into institutions 
and some of them farmed out in homes, 
10 or 12 of them for about $2 or $3 a 
week, for their upkeep. 

I cannot understand why the admin- 
istration has not kept their word and has 
not come in here and brought this ap- 
propriation at least up to the authoriza- 
tion, which is $110 million right now. 

I know that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania has done an outstanding job. I 
know that he cannot cover all the bases, 
but I am merely pointing out here that 
in this area the Federal Government has 
a lot to answer for and we have a lot to 
answer for here in failing to properly 
take care of these children under child 
welfare who are the most disadvantaged 
children in America—little black chil- 
dren, little Indian children, little Puerto 
Rican children who are without any po- 
litical muscle and with no one to speak 
for them in America. Yet, this appro- 
priation is held down to the meager 
amount of $46 million. 
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It is my intention, and I want to in- 
form the gentleman, to offer an amend- 
ment later increasing the amount at 
least up to the authorization figure of 
$110 million. I hope that this House will 
adopt it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) has consumed 
40 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 20 minutes. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
my chairman. 

Mr. BOW. In view of the colloquy that 
has just taken place, I should like to 
again refer to the remarks of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania. There have been substantial in- 
creases in this bill over the last 10 years. 

I believe it would be useful to read into 
the Recorp what has happened to spend- 
ing for just health, education, and man- 
power since 1961. 

In 1961, during the Kennedy adminis- 
tration, total spending for these pur- 
poses was $2,372,000,000. 

In 1962, it was $2,871,000,000. 

In 1963, it was $3,125,000,000. 

Then, in 1964, during the Johnson ad- 
ministration, it was $3,765,000,000. 

In 1965, $4,263,000,000. 

In 1966, $7,066,000,000. 

In 1967, $11,856,000,000. 

In 1968, $16,684,000,000. 

Now, the amounts for the Nixon ad- 
ministration are as follows: 

In 1969, $18,521,000,000. 

In 1970, $20,803,000,000. 

In 1971, $23,086,000,000. 

These are actual outlays, not just 
amounts appropriated. 

So you see, throughout the years there 
have been increases, and a substantial in- 
crease in spending for these programs 
has been achieved during the Nixon ad- 
ministration. It is a fallacy to charge 
that this administration is not concerned 
with the health and education of the 
people of this country. It seems to me 
that we must be realistic and fair. These 
figures clearly point out that spending 
for health, education, and manpower 
during the Nixon administration exceeds 
the amounts spent for these purposes 
during both the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. 

I thank the gentlemen for yielding. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of our subcommit- 
tee (Mr. Froop) has made his usual 
colorful and eagerly looked for presenta- 
tion. It is a real pleasure for us to work 
so closely with him and all the members 
of our subcommittee throughout the days 
and weeks and months of hearings, You 
see those volumes of printed hearings 
there on the desk—better than 16 inches 
high and covering nearly 8,000 pages of 
testimony. Today is the day of decision 
for all the deliberations that fill those 
pages of testimony. 

For over 180 years the members of the 
House Appropriations Committee have 
had a similar task, and our efforts are 
wasted unless we can convince the other 
Members of this House that the funds 
appropriated are justified and arrived at 
only after complete and objective hear- 
ings. I hope to be able to do that in my 
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presentation here this afternoon. Mem- 
bers of the Appropriations Committee 
normally cannot fund the various agen- 
cies and projects empirically. We must 
rely on the testimony given to us by de- 
partmental heads, expert witnesses, and 
concerned parties. This is both good and 
bad. 

Good, because we must try to remain 
unemotional when funding projects— 
such as cancer research and hospital 
construction—or else spend wildly in that 
one area to the detriment of other, and 
just as important, areas. Bad, because at 
times we may not be fully aware of the 
needs of a particular program or in- 
stitution and fail to properly fund it. 

Nevertheless, it is our duty on the Ap- 
propriations Committee to come up with 
the best and most viable bill we can and 
at the same time assure the American 
public that they are getting a dollar's 
worth of benefits for a dollar spent. 

I believe H.R. 18515 is such a bill. 

In his book “The Power of the Purse,” 
Richard Fenno says this about Federal 
appropriations: 

A necessary condition for the survival or 
stability of any political system is that it do 
what people want it to do in a way that peo- 
ple want it done. A political system, that is 
to say, must satisfy expectations in order to 
survive. But two questions immediately 
arise: what expectations and whose expecta- 
tions?” 


The Appropriations Committee faced 
this problem during our lengthy hear- 
ings. On the one hand there is a crying 
need for more and better health services, 
research projects, pilot programs—you 
name it. On the other side of coin we 
had to be conscious of the fact that we 
still are confronted with a problem of in- 
flation. 

The committee has tried to compro- 
mise this paradoxical situation in H.R. 
18515 by giving everyone something and 
at the same time refusing to over fund 
in any one area. 

Now let us get to the milk in the coco- 
nut. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES 

The Labor and HEW bill for 1971 con- 
tains funds in the amount of $18,824,- 
663,000, an increase of $92,926,000 over 
last year. These funds are exclusive of 
education appropriations which, for the 
first time this year, were considered as a 
separate bill. 

In addition, the bill incorporates 
funds for the construction of certain 
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1968 


Plumbers-pipefitters 
Sheetmetal workers 


Manufacturing, metal 


Machinists. ._.....- 
Tool and die makers... 
Patternmakers_...... 


181,719 
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Government activities without consider- 
ation by Congress during the annua] ap- 
propriations process. These trust funds 
for 1971 amount to $53,775,871,000—a 
net increase of nearly $5 billion. In total, 
then, we are talking about a bill that 
encompases $72,600,534,000. 

Of the $18.8 billion in the bill, over 
$11.5 billion is classified as “relatively 
uncontrollable” in the budget of the 
President. These funds include grants to 
States for public assistance programs, 
including medicaid, payments to the so- 
cial security trust funds, and unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal employ- 
ees and veterans, so controllable items 
amount to approximately $7.5 billion. 

Nonreimbursable details of person- 
nel—Under this section of the bill, the 
committee believes that the borrowing 
of staff from other agencies without re- 
imbursement should be reserved for situ- 
ations which are of a temporary or emer- 
gency nature, and that the Office of 
Management and Budget should take 
steps to assure that the 1972 budget esti- 
mates refiect full, not partial, costs of 
all interdepartmental committees, coun- 
cils, and similar groups. 

Returning paramedical personnel 
should be encouraged to remain in the 
medical field when they return to civilian 
life. It is the opinion of the committee 
that this effort is not being made with 
the energy it deserves. These paramedi- 
cal people can make a valuable contri- 
bution toward relieving our serious 
shortage of medical care personnel. We 
urge both the Department of Labor and 
HEW to give this matter their closest at- 
tention. 


TITLE V—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Within the Department of Labor, 
manpower development and training ac- 
tivities received $671,696,089 in 1970. 
This year their request of $747,494,000 
was whittled down in committee to $744,- 
494,000, a reduction of $3 million in the 
areas of employment security services, 
State institutional training services, on- 
the-job training services, planning and 
technical assistance and labor market 
information and job matching. The com- 
mittee felt these cuts were justified. 

For example, in the area of planning 
and technical assistance it seemed to us 
that as a program is implemented, the 
amount of money for planning and tech- 
nical assistance should decrease, not in- 
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crease. Then too, it was felt that there 
was some dual funding taking place 
within OEO and the Department of 
Labor with respect to labor market in- 
formation and job matching. 

Nevertheless, MDTA funds for 1971 
will provide for 26,600 more slots in pub- 
lic service careers in institutional pro- 
grams, 3,940 in the Job Corps and 600 in 
Operation Mainstream which is an at- 
tempt to increase job opportunities in 
rural areas. This is a vital program if we 
are ever going to be able to solve the 
problem of over-crowding in our urban 
areas. To make rural living attractive, 
we must provide good-paying, career- 
type employment in these areas. 

Again, the committee has allowed all 
funds requested for training and allow- 
ance payments but has reduced the 
amount requested for program services 
by $3 million. This still leaves an increase 
of about $18.5 million for these services, 
most of which would be for job banks 
programs and closely related activities. 

Moving on to the Manpower Admin- 
istration, salaries and expenses section 
of the bill, an increase of $3,092,800, over 
1970 was asked for by the Manpower Ad- 
ministration. This increase—half of 
which has been allowed—will provide 
sufficient funds to cover mandatory cost 
increases and about one half of the pro- 
gram increase requested. Summarizing, 
the bill includes $42,165,000, a reduction 
of $1,502,000 from the request, and an 
increase of $6,149,000 over the 1970 ap- 
propriation while allowing the creation 
of 115 new positions mainly in the area 
of training employment. 

The Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training of the Manpower Administra- 
tion asked for and received an additional 
$85,502 over 1970 appropriations of $6,- 
872,498. The increase was due to man- 
datory pay increases. 

The committee was pleased to note 
that this particular Bureau has devel- 
oped and installed 4,000 new apprentice- 
ship programs during the period 1960 to 
1970. The number of apprentices, while 
still falling far short of meeting the need 
for trained people in the apprenticeable 
occupations, has reached a record high 
of 110,000 apprentices over the more than 
331,000 participants in 1969 in Federal 
and State registered programs. 

For a more complete picture of the 
distribution of registered apprentices 
now in industry, I would like to insert 
the following figures: 


OF REGISTERED APPRENTICES BY INDUSTRY AND SELECTED OCCUPATIONS 1 


194, 910 
Linemen 

35, 
18, 957 
73, 840 


Auto mechanics 

Auto body builders 

no en aaa mechanic. 
Rideg 


26, 582 
29, 536 
2, 954 


21, 655 


6, 063 
5,414 
3, 681 


4Selected occupations are listed under industry in which the majority of apprentices are employed. 


Public utilities and transportation. 
Electrical workers (P and L). 


Trades, services and miscellaneous. 


30, 923 
10, 010 


289,000 331,000 355,000 
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An uncontrollable item within the De- 
partment of Labor is unemployment 
compensation for Federal employees and 
ex-servicemen and trade adjustment ac- 
tivities. The bill includes $200,100,000, 
the amount of the request, and an in- 
crease of $12,170,000 over the 1970 ap- 
propriation. The additional funds are 
due, in part, to the over 150,000 military 
separations in the first half of this year. 

Grants to the States for unemploy- 
ment compensation and employment 
service administration include appro- 
priations of $717,700,000, an increase of 
$51,928,000 over 1970. These funds will 
be transferred from the employment se- 
curity administration account of the un- 
employment trust fund. 

The only program increase included 
in the request was $5,787,000 for the com- 
puterized job matching program which 
permits a much more rapid and effective 
matching of job vacancies with the skills 
of the persons unemployed or seeking 
better paying jobs. This amount is off- 
set by a projected savings of $12,181,000 
due to management improvement and 
cost reduction savings. 

The bill authorizes $4,274,000 for un- 
employment insurance service. It is esti- 
mated that in 1971 unemployment com- 
pensation payments will run over $145 
million from last year. 

Average annual unemployment rate, 1960-70 
Average annual 
unemployment 


5 
ty 
.5 
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.2 
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.8 
.6 
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3 


14, 
1 January-April average, seasonally ad- 
justed. 

Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 

We now come to the Labor-Manage- 
ment Services Administration. The re- 
quest for $17,169,000 was reduced by 
$669,000 but was $3,362,000 in excess of 
the 1970 appropriation. The larger in- 
creases requested were $1,408,000 to pro- 
vide support to the President’s program 
against organized crime and $1,767,000 
for activities required under Executive 
Order 11491 which vests in the Assistant 
Secretary for Labor-Management very 
broad responsibilities in the field of Fed- 
eral labor-management relations which 
in many ways are similar to the respon- 
sibilities of the National Labor Relations 
Board in the private sector. 

The sum of $45,000,000 was appro- 
priated for wage and labor standards. 
While not the full request, it is an 
increase of $4,180,430 over 1970. An item 
in the appropriation figure includes $1 
million for 90 new positions to handle 
the heavy backlog of employees compen- 
sation cases. To get an idea of the pro- 
liferation of cases of this kind, let me 
cite a few figures: In 1963 wage and labor 
standards handled 17,504 compensation 
cases. In 1969 there were 30,718 cases and 
in 1970 this rose to 32,000. 
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Also included in this portion of the 
bill was an increase of $926,000 for the 
construction safety program which will 
provide for 45 new positions. 

Requested appropriations for employ- 
ees’ compensation claims and expenses 
this year amounted to $109,800,000 which 
was an increase of just over $54 million 
for 1970. Payments under this appro- 
priation are prescribed by law and are 
not subject to administrative control. 

Increased medical costs and the lib- 
eralization of benefits under 1966 amend- 
ments are the main causes for the 100 
percent increase in payment and ex- 
penses. In addition to these estimated 
figures in 1971, it will be necessary to pay 
over $25 million from the 1971 appropri- 
ation to cover the shortage of funds in 
the 1970 appropriation. In the opinion of 
the committee the request if less than the 
amount that will eventually be required 
for 1971. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics re- 
quested $27,578,000, or an increase over 
1970 of $3,484,546. The appropriations 
bill includes $26,150,000, a reduction of 
$1,428,000 from the request but an in- 
crease of nearly $3.5 million over the pre- 
ceding year. 

Increases are for providing better data 
on international prices with the aim of 
improving our competitive position in ex- 
port markets; to provide better informa- 
tion on the costs of consumer items to 
aid the buyer when spending his income; 
to furnish a better data base for improv- 
ing employee-management relations in 
State and local government and to in- 
stitute a project for the development of 
data on State and local area economics. 

The committee recommendation pro- 
vides for all mandatory cost increases 
and one-half of the $2.8 million re- 
quested for program increases. The com- 
mittee intends that the amount recom- 
mended provide the full amount of the 
increase of $870,000 budgeted for revision 
of the Consumer Price Index. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has 
come up with the following figures con- 
cerning the increase in defense-related 
employment during the Vietnam buildup. 

Concluding my summary of Depart- 
ment of Labor appropriations, the Bu- 
reau of International Labor Affairs was 
granted $28,000 in additional funds over 
last year. The special foreign currency 
program request was $9,044 less than 
1970. Funds of $75,000 will be available 
only for the purchase of surplus foreign 
currencies that have been generated un- 
der Public Law 480 and, thus, are no 
drain on the Federal Treasury but only a 
bookkeeping transaction. 

The Office of the Solicitor requested 
and received an additional $162,500. This 
will cover all mandatory cost increases 
and will provide for an increase of six 
positions. The total funding for this De- 
partment is $6,041,000. 

Funds for the Office of the Secretary 
of Labor were increased by $3,654,100 
over 1970 with only a 50 percent increase 
for evaluation allowed. The full appro- 
priation for 1971 is $10,340,000. In view 
of the increase in the manpower pro- 
gram and some backlog of audit work, 
the committee has allowed the increase 
of $275,000 requested for this purpose. 
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TITLE II 


Under title II of H.R. 18515 we have 
the department of HEW appropriations. 
Again I say, the committee has endeav- 
ored to fund every worthwhile project 
and at the same time hold the line 
wherever possible. 

Food and Drug Administration is the 
first item. FDA requested $81,617,500. 
This is an increase of $7,931,500 over 
1970, of which $1,806,000 is for so-called 
“built in” or mandatory costs. Our bill 
calls for $89,546,000. The sum of $6,125,- 
000 is for a general strengthening of 
several programs: $4.6 million for the 
food and pesticides program: $800,000 
for drug and medical devices, and $700,- 
000 for product safety. 

ENVIRONMENTAL HEALTH SERVICE 


The air pollution control section of the 
committee bill includes $106,003,000, the 
amount of the request, and $891,000 
above the amount appropriated for 1970. 
Faced with the grave situation of air pol- 
lution, the committee has approved the 
agency request which will provide pro- 
gram increases of $5,052,000 for abate- 
ment and control; $4,511,000 for re- 
search, development and demonstration; 
and $411,000 for manpower training. This 
is one section of the appropriations bill 
that I feel we must fully func and I am 
sure Members of this body will support 
the committee in this respect. 

Another important area is environment 
control. The bill includes $52,580,000, an 
increase of $1,800,000 above the request 
and $3,385,000 above the appropriations 
for 1970 by a straight comparison, but as 
our committee report states, “when 
transfers are taken into consideration 
the increase over 1970 on a comparable 
basis is $1,253,000.” Also, on a comparable 
basis the budget request is $547,000 less 
than the funds available for the same 
activities in 1970. 

Increases for 1971 include $200,000 for 
noise and byssinosis in the cotton-textile 
industry and $1,800,000 was added to the 
$1,200,000 budgeted for solid waste man 
agement. 

In the Office of the Administrator of 
EHS some transfer of funds was involved 
making the appropriated level of $4,244. -. 
000 the same as last year. This bill allows 
for no new positions. 

Appropriations for Health Services and 
Mental Health Administration are 
$1,384,090,000, an increase of $114,210,000 
over the amount requested and $329,633,- 
000 over 1970. 

Funds for mental health are in excess 
of the requested $346,656,000. The bill in- 
cludes $368,516,000 for this very vital 
field. The committee added $20,000,000 to 
the bill for staffing grants for new mental 
health centers around the country. 
Without these funds, the new centers, 
which in many instances were con- 
structed with Federal money would not 
be able to open. This seemed completely 
unreasonable and therefore we granted 
the additional funds. 

We now have in the bill $31.5 million 
for community mental health centers 
staffing grants for a total of $80.1 million. 
The sum of $5.3 million for narcotic 
addiction, drug abuse, alcoholism, vio- 
lence and early child care, The sum of 
$4.7 million for community narcotics and 
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alcoholism rehabilitation programs, $3.0 
million for additional aftercare and re- 
habilitation services for drug users, and 
$720,000 for public information on drugs 
and alcoholism. 

Just a few facts at this point might 
be of interest and give the Members an 
idea of why the committee felt it neces- 
sary to fund the amounts we did. 

There are between 4 to 6 million alco- 
holics in the country. Over 20 percent 
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are women with 200,000 new cases each 
year and 13,000 deaths a year attributed 
to alcoholism. Over 50 percent of all 
traffic accidents involving fatalities are 
attributed to drinking. The cost to indus- 
try is $4 billion annually. Finally each 
alcoholic affects an average of four 
family members. 

The committee granted $1,025,000 to 
expand research on alcoholism and to 
fund 18 new centers for community re- 
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habilitation. Each of the centers will be 
able to treat 500 patients, 

Narcotic addiction and drug abuse is 
a major concern these days. The commit- 
tee was told that there are from 100,000 
to 150,000 users of hard narcotics in the 
United States. We have allowed ample 
funds for treating this cancerous condi- 
tion in our society. The following chart 
gives the amounts being spent in this 
area: 


NARCOTIC ADDICTION REHABILITATION GRANTS—NEW AWARDS 


1970 estimate 

Number 

Staffing: New projects 16 
Training and special 


Planning and initiation: New projects 
Consultation services: New projects 


Amount 


ALCOHOLISM REHABILITATION GRANTS—NEW AWARDS 


1971 estimate 
Number 1971 amount 


$2, 671, 000 


1970 estimate 


Number 


1971 estimate 


Amount Number Amount 


18 $3, 175, 000 21 $4, 200, 000 


10 1,000, 000 


ect: 
Planning and initiation: New projects. _ Ei 10 500, 000 
Consultation services: New projects. 15 300, 


19 2,971, 000 


St. Elizabeths Hospital will receive the 
budget request of $14,823,000 which is 
$644,000 above the 1970 appropriation. 
The amount included in the bill will cover 
mandatory cost increases and provide for 
an increase of approximately 48 new 
employees. 

Health service research and develop- 
ment was fully funded in the amount of 
$57,403,000 which is an increase of 
$14,901,000 over last year. Priority items 
under this section of the bill include the 


Grantee and location 


Rhode Island Department of Health, Providence, R.I_..-.. 
Connecticut State Department of Health, Hartford, Conn 

New Jersey State Department of Health, Trenton, N.J... 
Philadelphia lg ean of Public Health, Philadelphia Pa 
-i of New Yor! Y 
Delaware State Board of Health, Dover, Del 
Kentucky Department of Health, Frankfort, Ky.. 
Mississippi State Board of Health, Jackson, Miss 


Department of Health, New York, N.Y___...... 


costs of hospital care. At present, three 
projects are under way to find ways to 
contain medical costs. Also the commit- 
tee gave consideration to the 10 to 15 
OEO neighborhood health center which 
are being spun off to HEW, 

A very urgent program—medex—is 
funded under health service research and 
development. This progam is underway 
to utilize the talents of returning medical 
corpsmen from the armed services, This 
is a 5-year study involving 700 corpsmen. 


RUBELLA IMMUNIZATION PROJECTS 


56 6, 000, 000 


The committee also allowed full fund- 
ing of comprehension health planning 
and services. The $247,178,000 in the bill 
was the amount requested and $39,376,- 
000 above the 1970 appropriation. There 
is funding in the program for 10 new 
comprehensive health services projects; 
$16 million for rubella, german measles, 
and $15 million for rat control. Inserted 
at this point is a chart showing the loca- 
tion of rubella immunization projects: 


314(e) funds 


Fiscal year 
1969 sup- 


Coverage of projects plement 


~ 02. -.- 
- Philadelphia. 
-- New York City 
. Statewide 
-.-do 


South Carolina State Board of Health, Columbia, S.C.._._......_... 


Chattanooga Hamilton, County Health De 
Knox County Health Department, Knoxville, Tenn 


Memphis Shelby County Health Department, Memphis, Tenn. __ 


Metropolitan Health Department, Nashville, Tenn. 


Alabama Department of Public Health, Montgomery, Ala 
Florida State Board of Health, Jacksonville, Fla. 
Georgia Department of Public Health, Atlanta, Ga 
Chicago Board of Health, Chicago, II! 

Illinois Department of Public Health, Springfleld 


Division of Public Health-Health Corp., Marion County, Indianapolis, Ind.. 


Berrien County Health Department, St. Joseph, Mich 


Detroit Department of Health, Detroit, Mich 
Saginaw City Health Department, Saginaw, Mich 
Ohto Department of Health, Columbus, Ohio 


Wisconsin Division of Health and Social Services, Madison, Wis.. 


City of Milwaukee Health Department, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Indiana State Board of Health, Indianapolis, Ind 
Kansas State Department of Health, Topeka, Kans 
towa State Department of Health, Des Moines, towa 


rtment, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 


cago 
. Excluding Chica: 
- Marion Coun 
Tri-County, S 
Michigan. 
Detroit 
Saginaw 
.-- Statewide 
- Excluding Milwaukee. 
--- Milwaukee 
- Statewide.. 


Fiscal year 
1970 appro- 
priation 


Non 314(e) 
grantee 
support 
$124, 568 
„382, 040 
422,512 

80, 05 


Total 
$68, 300 


76, 508 
387, 987 


1 , 
78,299 131, 849 153, 500 
35, 230 21, 490 


62, 060 


Minnesota Department of Health, Minneapolis, Minn 
South Dakota State Department of Health, Pierre, S. Dak... 
Missouri Division of Health, Jefferson, Mo... 


St. Louis Division of Health, St, Louis, Mo_.- 
Nebraska State Department of Health, Lincoln, 
Kansas City Health Department, Kansas City, Mo.. 
North. Dakota State Department of Health, Bismarck, N. Dak__ 
San Antonio Metropolitan Health Department, San Antonio, Tex. 
Arkansas State Health Department, Little Rock Ark 
Texas State Department of Health, Austin, Tex 
San Antonio. 


Louisiana State Department of Health, New Orleans, La Statewide... .-... 
Oklahe ma State Health Department, Oklahoma City, Okla do. 


64, 200 
148, 000 


76, 922 
83, 650 
46, 500 
33, 200 
73, 000 
118, 400 
388, 880 


216, 200 
123, 900 


00, 
189, 133 
669, 078 


355, 298 
191, 288 


307, 533 
1, 057, 958 


571, 498 
315, 188 


“1. Statewide. -__-- 


Excluding Houston, — 1,216, 084 


771, 912 
421, 538 
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Grantee and location 


RUBELLA IMMUNIZATION PROJECTS—Continued 
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314(e) funds 


Fiscal year 
1969 sup- 
plement 


Coverage of projects 


New Mexico Department of Health, Sante Fe, N. Mex 

City of Houston Health Department, Houston, Tex 

Idaho Department of Health, Boise, idaho. 

Montana State Department of Health, Helena, Mont. 

Utah State Department of Health and Welfare, Salt Lake 
Wyoming Department of Public Health, Cheyenne, Wyo 
Colorado Department of Health, Denver, Colo 

Pima County Health Department, Tucson, Ariz 

Reno Sparks Washe City-County Health Department, Reno, Nev- 


Oregon State Board of Health, Portland, Oreg... 
Arizona State Department of Health, Phoenix, Ariz 


District Health Department, Las Vegas, Nev. 

California State Department of Public Health, Berkeley, Cal 
State of Hawaii Department of Health, Honolulu, Hawaii 
Alaska Department of Health and Welfare, Juneau, Alaska. 
Washington State Department of Health, Olympia, Wash 


Grand total 


=a Pi ty. 
-- Sparks, Washe 
City-County. 
Statewide 
Excluding Pima 


ompany, 
-- Clark Company 


`.. Statewide 
Sich 


9,600, 000 


99, 164 
91, 300 


38, 760 


Fiscal year 
1970 appro- 
priation 


Non 314(e) 
grantee 
support 


$119, 428 
7 


16,000,000 25,600,000 22,743, 231 48, 343, 232 


—_—_____—_—_ —nkrrrrrr——.— ne 


Note: Total number of grants 70, 


Another program in which the full re- 
quest was granted by the committee in 
the area is maternal and child health. 
The bill includes $225,339,000 which is 
$30,758,000 more than the amount avail- 
able for the same activities in 1970. 

The principle increase is $10,715,000 for 
family planning activities. Most of their 
funds will be used for project grants to 
State and local health department and 
nonprofit organizations to provide family 
planning services for women who want 
such services but cannot afford them, 
through expanding existing clinics and 
creating new ones. 

It was interesting to note that in 1969, 
450,000 women availed themselves of 
family planning services while in fiscal 
year 1970 some 700,000 women, in both 
city slum and rural poverty areas, have 
used family planning services. 

There is also an increase of children 
receiving health services. In 1969, 362,000 
registered in 57 projects. In 1970, 59 proj- 
ects handled an estimated 380,000 
youngsters. 

A recent study conducted by a planned 
parenthood group showed that although 
one-fifth—or 5 million—of the estimated 
25 million women of reproduction age in 
the United States were in need of sub- 
Sidized family planning services, only 
750,000 were actually reported in 1968 
and were patients of all known public 
and private agencies offering family 
planning services. The study also re- 
vealed that only 1,800 of 3,000 counties 
in the country offer family planning 
services. Nine-tenths of the approxi- 
mately 4,000 nonprofit general care hos- 
pitals, in which most low-income moth- 
ers deliver babies offer no family plan- 
ning programs at all. Yet, we have 
learned that mothers who have just given 
birth are highly motivated concerning 
family planning. 

We must have ample funds for this pro- 
gram and to correct a situation where 
we find something like 2.2 to 2.7 million 
unwanted births in the country during 
1960 to 1965. Think about that for a 
moment. There are between 370,000 to 
445,000 unwanted babies born annually 
and most all of them have parents who 


are poor or on the borderline of poverty. 
The problem is a critical one. 

We were happy to learn in committee 
that 53 of the 55 prospective programs of 
the regional medical programs are 
finally in operation after much confu- 
sion and delay. These programs are 
helping hospitals, other medical service 
providers and communities to identify 
and address specific and broad heaith 
problems and needs. They are mobilizing 
human and physical resources required 
to meet their problems and needs and 
are extending professional expertise and 
leadership to provide maximum assur- 
ance that improvements will be mean- 
ingful and lasting. 

For example, at the national clearing- 
house for smoking and health studies 
show that there is new evidence that 
smoking among children, which ap- 
peared to be declining is no longer doing 
so and may be rising again: 

At the same time total cigarette con- 
sumption is declining and the number of 
adults who were successful in giving up 
smoking last year is now estimated at 2 
million. The regional medical programs 
portion of the bill includes $96,502,000, 
the amount of the request, and a reduc- 
tion of $98,000 from the amount appro- 
priated for 1970, however, that reflects 
unobligated balances and transfer of 
funds. 

Funds this year for communicable dis- 
ease amount to $41,938,000 with an in- 
crease of $400,000 over the agency re- 
quest which will restore the venereal dis- 
ease program to last year’s level. With 
the incidence of venereal disease reaching 
epidemic proportion in America, the 
committee felt the program should be 
continued at full strength. 

More money than requested has been 
appropriated for rubella vaccination. 
While grant funds for rubella are in the 
appropriation “comprehensive health 
planning and services” the communica- 
ble disease center furnishes the techni- 
cal assistance to the States in imple- 
menting the program. The committee 
strenuously urges that this program 
move ahead with all possible speed. 

Medical facilities construction funds 


includes $181,521,000, an increase of 
$92,200,000 over the request and are $5 
million above 1970. The sum of $338,- 
200,000 is ‘slotted for construction of hos- 
pitals and other medical care facilities 
with $5 million going for interest sub- 
sidies. 

The $338 million plus figure is an in- 
crease of $166 miilion above the amount 
provided in 1970. 

The patient care and special health 
services has been granted the full $79,- 
889,000 of its request which is $2,424,000 
above last year. The PHS system of hos- 
pitals and clinics has as its responsi- 
bility the provision of comprehensive 
medical care to American seamen, owners 
and operators of fishing vessels, the 
Coast Guard, the Public Health Service, 
and individuals afflicted with leprosy. 

The next item is beyond administra- 
tion control; $19,501,000, an increase of 
$2,801,000 over 1970 has been allotted for 
retire pay of commissioned offices. 

The $9,668,000 funded for national 
health statistics will provide $166,000 and 
18 new positions for initial funding of 
family growth studies. There is an addi- 
tional $150,000 and 10 positions for oper- 
ation of a uniform national system for 
the statistical reporting of family plan- 
ning activities. The full NHS funding 
was a reduction of $250,000 from the re- 
quest and $498,000 above the appropria- 
tions for 1970. 

The Office of Administrator of NSMHA 
was given its full request of $11,812,000 
which was $1,223,000 above the 1970 ap- 
propriations. 

THE NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH 


Let me move on now to the renowned 
National Institutes of Health. The bill 
includes $1,634,739,000 which is $92,700,- 
000 above the NIH request. As we say in 
our committee report, we think it vital 
to continue to insure the citizen of the 
county with the best health standard 
possible. This will be difficult with the 
current fiscal problems, but we have tried, 
at least, to maintain the momentum of 
NIH and avoid any backsliding of the 
standards the Institution has set. 

A sum of $38 million has been added to 
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restore all research components that were 
cut below the 1970 level. Also $25 million 
has been added to the Cancer Institu- 
tion in order to go forward with their spe- 
cial emphasis areas in virus cancer re- 
search. Finally, $10 million has been 
funded to the National Institute of Gen- 
eral Medical Services to launch a major 
program in genetic research. 

There is reason for considerable op- 
timism of medical breakthrough in all 
these fields and the committee in all good 
conscience could not refuse the required 
money to aid NIH in their fight against 
disease, disability and premature death. 

The Division of Biologies Standards 
funds includes $8,838,000, an increase of 
$198,000 over the amount requested and 
$615,000 over last year’s appropriations. 
This Division is responsible for some 300 
products licensed for treatment and pre- 
vention of human diseases. 

Among the projects it is currently en- 
gaged in is the development of a suffi- 
ciently sensitive and reliable test for hep- 
a‘itis virus in blood and blood products 
so that hepatitis infections that some- 
times follow transfusions may be pre- 
vented. You might also recall that Biolo- 
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gies Standards played a major role in 
the developing and licensing of the ru- 
bella vaccine. 

The amount in the bill for the National 
Cancer Institute is $227,383,000, an in- 
crease of $25,000,000 over the amount re- 
quested; $46,685,000 over last year, and 
$46,051,000 over 1970 funds after a few 
relatively minor small transfers are taken 
into consideration. We are trying to do 
everything in the area of cancer research 
as witnessed by the fact that this year’s 
funds represent an increase of $91,383,000 
over 1961 appropriations of $111,000,000. 

It is estimated that there will be 325,- 
000 deaths in 1971 which can be attrib- 
uted to cancer or one every 2 minutes. 

Using 1940 as an index of 100, it is 
demonstrable that by 1967 the cancer 
mortality index reached a level of 196 
compared with an index of 150 for growth 
in population of the United States. 

It is encouraging that the private sec- 
tor of our country is putting in about $100 
to $150 million for cancer research. 

The National Cancer Institute is also 
making forward strides in its fight 
against childhood leukemia. Listen to 
these figures: In 1960—9 percent of af- 
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flicted patients survived 2 years after 
diagnosis; in 1961, 18 percent; 1962-63, 
29 percent; 1964-65, 42 percent; 1966-67, 
52 percent; and 1969-70, 75 percent. 
This is encouraging. 

The increases in National Cancer In- 
stitute funds are $18.8 million for studies 
of virus cancer research and an increase 
of $2 million for the chemical carcino- 
genesis program. The rest of the $25 mil- 
lion is left to the Institute. 

The appropriations bill provides $178,- 
479,000 for the National Heart and Lung 
Institute. This is an increase of $6,732,- 
000 over the amount requested. 

The bill includes $2,225,000 for new 
activities in connection with lung re- 
search and $7 million for special cardio- 
vascular research and training centers. 

It is estimated that over 1 million 
deaths occur annually due to heart dis- 
ease. There are 3.7 million Americans 
who have heart disease including 1.4 mil- 
lion who have already had at least one 
heart attack. The Institute is making 
progress in the area of heart disease and 
for a detailed description of what has 
been done in the heart transplant field, I 
include the following chart: 


REPORT OF HUMAN HEART TRANSPLANTS, AS OF APR, 1, 1970 


Date of 


transplant Survival 


Reported cause of death 


Country 


Dec. 


Infection/rejection. 
Matabolic/respiratory acidosis... 
Chronic rejection 

Internal hemorrhage.. 


South Africa, 
United States, 
- South Africa. 


> Left ventricular failure- 
-- Pulmonary hypertension 
.. Embolism/brain damage. 
Deprivation of oxygen/pulmonary embolism.. 


Rejection 


- Multiple pulmonary emboli. 


` England. 
= United pu 


- Renal and hepatic failure. 
Pulmonary injury/cerebral 


Rejection 


| Cardiac atrest/rejection 


-- Total rejection 


-- Rejection 


Low-output heart failure_ 
-= Malfunction of right ventricle.. 
-- Acute rejection 


2 Brazil.” 

- Argentina. 

- Canada. 

- United States. 
Do. 


Zs Asphyxiation following indigestion... 


-- Cerebral embolus... - 
Chronic rejection 


Probable arrhythm 


Chile. 

- United States. 
Czechoslovakia. 
United States. 


-+ Chronic rejection. 
- Ventricular failure. 
.. Sepsis/Gi noe a 


Acute respiratory 


Cardiac arrest/acute poe 
Herpes sepsis, pneumonia.. 


Pneumonia 


.-..d0. 
. Acute M.1.; chronic rejection. 
-- Cardiac arrest 


Hepatitis. 


Pulmonary infarc 


Renal failure. 


do 
Sept. 17, on 
Sept. 18,1 

do. 


- Bra 
Bie States. 


South Africa. 
-~ United States. 
— 


- Pulmonary insufficiency 
-- Acute kidney insufficie 
~ Irreversible ventricular 


rillation... 


Herpes viremia and cerebral pseudom: as 


- Lung infection 


-~ Acute rejection. 


Pneumonia.. 


9,1968 204 days. 
Oct. 12,1968 157 days 
Oct. 15,1968 15 hrs. 


C: 
> United States, 
Argentina. 
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REPORT OF HUMAN HEART TRANSPLANTS, AS OF APR. 1, 1970—Continued 


Recipient 
i o Date of 
Number Age Sex transplant Survival Reported cause of death Country 


Oct. 18, 1968 à United States, 
60 days. jecti Canada. 

ivi United States. 

Hemorrhage Australia, 

Acute rejection United States. 
Oct. “ti 1968 Cardiac arrest Do. 
Oct. I Do. 
do ay: i Canada. 

Oct. 26, 1968 i United States. 
Oct. 29, 1968 nada. 

Oct. 30, 1968 Rejectio United States. 
Nov. 3, 1968 Do. 
.. Canada. 

Rejection... . United States, 
y Acute rejection.. Russia. 

Nov. 9,1968 Bacteria pneumonia .. United States. 
Nov. of 1968 Acute rejection... - Canada. 
do France, 
-- Canada, 

Ventricular fibrillation. Australia. 

Nov. dig; 1968 Fapemcoinitejection..- United States. 
Nov. 17, 1968 R France. 
Surviving. - Canada. 

Nov. 26 19684 F om Unies States. 
0. 


Cardiac failure/rejection. 
Rees heart action. 


~ Liver ceased functioning/failure of blood to clot. 
Irreversible kidney failure 


S ey. 
. United States. 

Nov. 2; 1968 rs. i ia France. 

Nov. 27, i368 Surviving y 7 Do. 
13 days jection . United States. 

105 days.. a i Canada. 
Surviving... United States. 

--- Kidney failure/pneumonia/rej ection. Israel, 
A tied heart failure United States. 

France. 
United States, 

Do. 


= Acute rejection. 
- nets ventricular failure/pulmonary hypertension. Poland. 
Rejection United States. 
- Pulmonary hypertension. Do. 
Brain hemorrhage/pneumonia..._ Do. 
--. Pulmonary embolus Brazil. 
“Jan. 7, 1969 S sty pulmonary hypertension. United States. 
Jan. 23, 1969 Brain damage/edema of brain. Do. 
Feb. as 8, 1969 ays... Lung infection/rejection 


Feb. 13, 1969 y --- Traumatic coronary thrombosis pre-transplant. Germany. 
Feb. 15,1969 --- Rejection United States. 
Feb. 20,1969 do. Do. 

do. Hemorrhagic pneumonitis Do. 

99 days Hepatitis. Do. 

Mar. 16, 19697 306 days.. Kidney/liver failure United States. 
Mar. 22,1969 1d Cardiac arrest Germany. 
Mar. 29, 196 ? United States. 
Apr. Rejection/hepsis __ $ Do. 

Apr. 4,1969 E Acute rejection 

Apr. 46 7, 1969 


Apr. 15, 196: 

Apr. 17,1969 

Apr. 24, 1969 5 Parasitic pneumoni ire 
Apr. 26, 1969 Acute rejection 

May 11, 1969 Rejection.. 

May 16, 1969 Cardiac arresi 

May 22,1969 i i 

June 2,1969 ejer 

Systemic infection. 

Pneumonia/renal failure. 

Fionn i 


Surviving. 
10 hrs. 
Surviving. 
60 days. 
26 days. 


Do. 
South Africa. 
NEN pona States. 


Jan. 16, 19709 
Jan. ...do.- 
Feb. 10,1970 
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s Recipisa, 17 days old; donor, 2 days old. 1 Received 2d transplant Jan. 16, 1970, see. No. 154, 
2 Received 2d transplant Nov. 18, 1958, see. No. 86. + Also received 2 lungs. 

3 sara Se months oid: donor: Lew old. No, 88, $ Received ist transp lh Mar. 16, 1969, see. No. 119. 
+ Received 2d transptant Nov. see. No, 

5 Received Ist transplant May 3, 1968, see. No. 9. Note: 156 transplants (153 patients)—surviving 23. 
* Recipient, 8 days old; donor, 2 days old. 
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CARDIOVASCULAR AND PULMONARY DISEASES—DEATHS FROM CARDIOVASCULAR AND PULMONARY DISEASES DURING 1967 


Total, males and females— 


[Division of Vital Statistics, National Center for Health Statistics 


Under 65 65 and over 


Arteriosclerotic heart disease (includes coronary disease 
or heart attacks). 

Cerebrovascular lesions (includes strokes and other 
blood vessel diseases in the brain, 

Hypertension 

Nonrheumatic chronic endoca 
muscle degeneration... 

General arteriosclerosis 


Total 


414, 452 573, 153 


165, 423 202, 184 
45, 584 61, 126 


43,903 52, 697 
35, 747 37, 564 


Other cardiovascular diseases. 


Males— 


Under 65 65 and over 


Arteriosclerotic heart disease (includes coronary disease 
or heart attacks). 

Cerebrovascular lesions (includes strokes and other 
blood vessel diseases in the brain) 

Hypertension 

Nonrheumatic chronic endocarditis and other heart 
muscle degeneration 

General arteriosclerosis à á 

Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease 

Other cardiovascular diseases. z 


Diseases of cardiovascular system 
Chronic bronchitis and emphysema. ~- 


12, 628 


174, 377 
9, 592 18, 339 


Total 
222, 562 or heart a 


73, 499 
18, 573 


345, 154 


93, 071 
27,125 | Hype 


19, 990 muscle degeneration 

15, 473 General arteriosclerosis 
1, 968 

22, 284 


374, 349 


5, 9 
34, 912 
548, 726 
27, 931 


183, 969 


Funds will, of course, also be available 
for work on respiratory conditions. Pres- 
ently, approximately 36,000 people die 
every year from chronic respiratory con- 
ditions apart from cancer of the lung 
or respiratory infection. In addition, an- 
other 20,000 infants die each year from 
hyaline membrane disease. 

With the money provided this year by 
the committee, hopefully more Institute 
programs can get off the ground and 
into practical application to fight heart 
and lung disease. 

This year we also have boosted 
slightly, funds for the National Institute 
of Dental Research. The sum of $34,- 
563,000 was requested by the Institute 
and the committee increased that amount 
by $6,703,000 making the total appro- 
priation of $35,257,000. 

Dental decay affects 98 percent of our 
population. Studies conducted through 
the Armed Forces show that for every 
100 Army inductees there are 600 fillings, 
112 extractions, 40 bridges, 21 crowns, 
18 partial dentures and one full denture. 
Considering that there is only one dental 
researcher for every 44 active non-Fed- 
eral dentists and only one Ph. D. re- 
searcher for every 53 such dentists make 
it imperative that we grant funds for an 
intensified program of research and de- 
velopment that—we are told—may well 
lead to the means for almost complete 
prevention of dental decay by the end of 
the decade. The committee feels this is a 
very worthwhile project. 

A few facts might help illustrate the 
value of the funding: In 1967, of the 
6,800 philanthropic foundations listed in 
the Foundation Directory, only three 
mentioned dentistry as one of their areas 
of interest and only one limited its in- 
terest to dentistry. 

Tooth decay, in the meantime, is de- 
veloping three times faster than avail- 
able manpower can beat it. Approxi- 
mately $2 billion is spent each year for 
treatment of tooth decay by 40 percent 
of the population and the estimated care 
for all cavities incurred each year is 
$10 billion. 


392, 688 576, 657 Total 


Cleft lip palates makes up 13 percent 
of all birth anomalies. When you consider 
that 250,000 people in America have some 
form of oral cleft and that 6,000 babies 
born this year will have similar prob- 
lems, the seriousness of the situation be- 
comes evident. 

There is hope, however, in the fight. 
For instance, it has been found out that 
children living in communities enjoy- 
ing the benefits of water fluoridation, 
generally have 50 percent to 65 percent 
less tooth decay. 

The $5 million in the bill will help sus- 
tain this type of research in the dental 
decay field. Incidentally, the appropria- 
tion increase for the National Institute of 
Dental Research is the largest, percent- 
agewise, of any institution. 

Another National Institute of Health— 
the National Institute of Arthritis and 
Metabolic Diseases, received an increase 
over requested funds of $6,000,000. They 
wanted $132,152,000 and the commit- 
tee funded $138,339,000. The members 
of the committee were informed that 
arthritis and rheumatoid diseases af- 
flict more than 16 million people in the 
United States and their afflictions are 
estimated to adversely affect the econ- 
omy by about $3.6 billion annually. We 
learned that diabetes alone affects more 
than 4 million people and that the prev- 
alence of the disease has doubled since 
1950. The 1971 appropriation will allow 
the Institute to extend their research in 
this area over the next year. 

In the area of kidney disease the In- 
stitute is moving both in the areas of kid- 
ney machines and transplantation. They 
presently have developed an artificial 
kidney which is about the size of a large 
flashlight and commercial production is 


Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease 


Diseases of cardiovascular system 
Chronic bronchitis and emphysema. 


Diseases of cardiovascular system. 
Chronic bronchitis and emphysema 3,826 4, 256 8, 082 


Total, males and females— 
Total 


Under 65. 65 and over 


, 5, 246 14,176 
20, 432 40,779 61,211 
250, 977 751,134 1,002,111 

13, 418 22, 595 36, 013 


773,729 1,038,124 


Females— 


Under 65 65 and over Total 


Arteriosclerotic Sea disease (includes coronary disease 


36, 109 


17,189 
6,990 


2,897 
701 


4,910 
7,804 18, 495 


76, 600 376, 785 


191, 890 


91,924 
27, 011 


227, 999 


109, 113 
34, 001 


26, 810 
20,975 
188 


8, 
26, 299 
453, 385 


Cerebrovascular Gioi (includes strokes and other 
blood vessel diseases in the brain) 


Nonrheumatic chronic endocarditis and other heart 


80, 426 381, 041 461, 467 


about to begin. The cost, however, is still 
prohibitive. I offer the following infor- 
mation from the report on the National 
Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases: 

Cystic fibrosis (CF) is a grave disease of 
children and young adults caused by an in- 
born error of metabolism. The basic chemi- 
cal defect is not yet fully understood, but it 
is known to be genetically transmitted. Esti- 
mates of the incidence of cystic fibrosis in 
the population today range as high as 1 in 
1,400 live births. As a cause of death in chil- 
dren under 15 years, cystic fibrosis outranks 
many of the better known diseases such as 
poliomyelitis, rheumatic fever, and diabetes, 
and now that it is being diagnosed with in- 
creasing frequency throughout the world, it 
is r as a serious public health 
problem. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare’s research activities in cystic fibrosis 
are centered in the National Institute of 
Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health; service activities 
of the Department related to this disease are 
centered in the Maternal and Child Health 
Service of the Health Services and Mental 
Health Administration. 

The Federal Government is deeply commit- 
ted to a broad multi-disciplinary research 
program on cystic fibrosis through the Na- 
tional Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases, a component of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health. The research conducted and 
supported by the Institute is aimed at spe- 
cifically defining clinical manifestations and 
biochemical aberrations responsible for this 
inherited metabolic disorder. In addition to 
the research being conducted in the Bethesda 
laboratories, this Institute provides grant 
support to many cystic fibrosis research 
projects at medical centers and institutions 
across the country. Among promising new 
findings this past year is a cellular model 
for a more direct approach to learning the 
biochemical abnormality of cystic fibrosis. 


OBLIGATIONS FOR PROGRAMS IN CYSTIC FIBROSIS 


1970 1971 


1967 1968 1969 estimate estimate 


National na toch wh Health: National Institute of Arthritis and 


® [Q] O. aaO 


2,000,396 2,588,000 2, 2,883,000 3 2, 947, 000 


1 Not identifiable, 
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National Institute of Arthritis and Metabolic 
Diseases 


Cystic fibrosis is characterized by an ab- 
normality in the products of the body’s ex- 
ocrine glands which secrete fluid to body sur- 
faces, the skin and the gastrointestinal and 
respiratory muscosal linings. The. basic 
metabolic disorder of exocrine secretion re- 
sults in three principal clinical problems. 
The first of these is the production of sweat 
with a high salt content. Due to this defect, 
patients are unable to conserve salt and the 
very young are in constant danger of devel- 
oping profound dehydration, or “heat ex- 
haustion” in the summer months, which may 
lead to death. 

A second facet of the disease stems from 
the abnormal functioning of the mucus- 
secreting glands of the body. In cystic fibrosis, 
the mucus-producing glands fail to secrete 
normal, clear, free-flowing fluid. Instead they 
produce an abnormally thick, viscous mucus 
which tends to obstruct the ducts or open- 
ings of the glands. When the viscous mucus 
accumulates in the ducts of the pancreas, it 
interferes with the ability of this gland to 
supply digestive enzymes to the intestinal 
tract, thus leading to poor digestion and 
malabsorption of a number of nutrients. De- 
pending on the severity of this complication, 
the patient may suffer from varying degrees 
of malnutrition—one of the major factors 
resulting in general underdevelopment, poor 
musculature, and retarded bone growth, 

The third and most serious complication 
involves the lungs. Nearly all cystic fibrosis 
patients develop progressive chronic lung 
disease. Thick mucus obstructs the smaller 
air passages in the lung, causing labored 
breathing and a chronic productive cough. 
In time, bacteria multiply in the accumu- 
lated secretions, and the child may fall vic- 
tim to chronic bronchitis or pneumonia, a 
leading cause of death in these patients. 
Chronic lung changes may increase resist- 
ance to pulmonary blood flow and thus, may 
lead to an increased blood pressure in the 
lung; this can result in chronic heart strain 
and eventually in heart failure. 


Research developments and trends 


Cystic fibrosis research presents difficult 
problems because a variety of organ systems 
is involved. At present, no one hypothesis 
can link all the diverse and often conflicting 
observations which haye been made concern- 
ing the widespread malfunction of exocrine 
glands in cystic fibrosis. In particular, it is 
not yet possible to give a reasonable explana- 
tion for the abnormal behaviour of mucus 
and sweat glands in this disorder. Recent 
studies, however, have helped to narrow the 
field for speculation and to clarify some of 
the mechanisms of the disease. 


New Techniques May Pinpoint Molecular 
Defect 


Cystic fibrosis is inherited from parents 
who carry the genetic trait for the disorder 
(both parents may be asymptomatic). When 
both parents carry the trait, the chances are 
one in four that cystic fibrosis will be mani- 
fested in the severe and classical form in 
the offspring. If only one parent carries the 
trait, it may be transmitted to the offspring; 
and although the child will be asymptomatic, 
the trait may in turn be inherited by his 
offspring. Thus, for every overt case, there 
is a large reservoir of hidden carriers, recently 
estimated at 2 to 5 percent of the gen- 
eral population. Clearly, since the genetic 
character of cystic fibrosis makes the disor- 
der particularly pernicious, a method of 
identifying such carriers would be a major 
achievement for facilitating effective genetic 
counseling. 

Institute-supported scientists at the Cor- 
nell University Medical Center two years ago 
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pinpointed a cellular difference between nor- 
mal persons and those in affected or carrier 
states of cystic fibrosis. Using a special stain- 
ing technique, this genetic cell marker was 
seen in fibroblasts, the flat elongated cells 
which form fibrous tissue. Cell cultures of 
fibroblasts from healthy individuals and 
from persons with a variety of other diseases 
showed only occasional cell metachromasia— 
a condition in which portions of the cell fail 
to stain uniformly and in the same color as 
surrounding cells, In all cultures from chil- 
dren with cystic fibrosis, and their parents, 
cell metachromasia appeared in over half of 
the fibroblasts. Although the test permits 
identification of carriers of the trait for cys- 
tic fibrosis in cases where potential parents 
have requested genetic counseling, the fibro- 
blasts require a month in culture before they 
will react positively to staining. 

This past year, employing an extension of 
the special staining technique, the Cornell 
University scientists have reported a short- 
cut method that can detect the abnormal 
cystic fibrosis gene in patients and carriers 
in a family within a week of obtaining a 
blood sample, by culturing shorter-living 
white blood cells, instead of the cell 
fibroblasts. 

In addition, early results in the screening 
procedure have shown that different familial 
lines of cystic fibrosis patients exhibit two 
distinctly different cell-staining types, and 
s third variety that may or may not be re- 
lated to either of these. This finding may 
lead to a more definitive picture of cystic 
fibrosis because it suggests that the disease 
is inherited in at least two varieties based 
on two major distinct patterns of staining. 

One variety is classified either Ia or Ib; 
both of these types appear to have the same 
degree of aberration of some mucopolysac- 
charides (a group of complex carbohydrates) . 
In contrast, class II, found in nearly 75 per- 
cent of patients and carriers examined, 
shows a distinct elevation of all mucopoly- 
saccharides; this elevated cell carbohydrate 
content has long been identified as part of 
the chemical abnormality in cystic fibrosis. 

While these staining properties would indi- 
cate that cystic fibrosis is inherited in at least 
two separate forms, no difference in the clin- 
ical picture has been seen as yet. A familiar 
correspondence however, does appear in all 
three varieties. Thus, if a patient is found to 
belong to class II, the other affected persons 
among his relatives (be they homozygous pa- 
tients or heterozygous carriers) also will have 
class II metachormasia in their white blood 
cells. 

Since the new cell test does not differenti- 
ate between patients and carriers, it would 
not be specific enough to indicate the pres- 
ence of a homozygous fetus destined to be- 
come a cystic fibrosis patient is performed 
with a fetal cell sample taken by aspiration 
from the uterus of a pregnant woman. The 
identification, however, of carriers enables ra- 
tional marriage and genetic counseling before 
the chance is created that the children of a 
family would be afflicted with CF. 

One of the most important implications of 
the recent findings will lie in the results of 
subsequent investigations into the molecular 
defect of this metabolic disease. Up to now, 
clinical and chemical studies have indicated 
that cystic fibrosis is a generalized exocrine 
disorder. These new findings hint that the 
defect in cystic fibrosis Is not limited to a 
single class of cells but involves, among 
others, the body's connective tissue, as well as 
blood cells. Further biochemical analysis of 
the metachromatic cellular substance may 
prove to be a step forward in elucidating this 
theory. 

Salivary Gland Secretion Studies 

Since the components of external secre- 
tions play such important roles in the path- 
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ogensis of cystic fibrosis, intensive studies are 
being conducted to isolate the abnormal fac- 
tors in such exocrine gland secretions as 
saliva. 

Previous studies revealed elevated sodium 
concentrations in sweat and saliva of patients 
with cystic fibrosis. Two years ago Institute 
grantees at the University of Wisconsin dem- 
onstrated that perfusion of the rat parotid 
(salivary) gland with sweat and saliva from 
patients with cystic fibrosis caused a large 
increase in sodium output of the rat salivary 
glands. The implication of this finding is sig- 
nificant: the same factor in the sweat and 
saliva from patients with cystic fibrosis which 
causes salty saliva in rats may be responsible 
for the high salt content of the patient’s own 
Sweat and saliva, Studies are continuing in 
the effort to isolate such a factor to aid in 
elucidating the inherited molecular defect 
which causes cystic fibrosis. 

Calcium concentration in saliva also is 
known to be high in cystic fibrosis patients, 
suggesting a defect in calcium metabolism. 
Little is known, however, about the mech- 
anisms of calcium transport into the gland 
or the manner in which it is stored. Institute 
scientists are designing new studies to under- 
stand better the role of the automatic nery- 
ous system in normal salivary gland secre- 
tion mechanisms. These studies should define 
the mechanisms that are disrupted in such 
diseases as cystic fibrosis. 


Glucose Intolerance 


Several recent studies have suggested that 
the increased life span of patients with cystic 
fibrosis is accompanied by a rise in the fre- 
quency of glucose intolerance, or inability to 
handle dietary sugar. Since glucose intoler- 
ance is often the first indication of the dia- 
betic state, Institute scientists began com- 
paring cysic fibrosis patients who exhibit this 
intolerance with young victims of diabetes 
to see whether the cystic fibrosis patients 
might also be suffering from coexisting clas- 
sical, inherited diabetes. 

The researchers discovered that four out of 
every ten patients with cystic fibrosis ex- 
hibited moderate to severe glucose intoler- 
ance. None of these patients, however, had 
clinical complications or abnormal tissue 
changes that are characteristic of diabetes, 
and none had a significant family incidence 
of diabetes. Subsequent post mortem exami- 
nations of cystic fibrosis patients with glu- 
cose intolerance revealed that the pancreas 
had been massively invaded by fibrous tissue 
but that the individual specialized insulin- 
producing cells (the so-called beta cells) 
were well preserved; the later is not the case 
in classical juvenile diabetes. 

Thus, the glucose intolerance which may 
accompany cystic fibrosis was attributed to 
anatomic disorgnaization of these nests of 
beta cells as an aftermath of fibrotic proces- 
ses of this disorder and not to the conco- 
mitant presence of classical inherited 
diabetes. 

As a byproduct of this investigation, the 
resting levels of growth hormone in patients 
were found to be normal, rising appropriately 
following insulin-induced hypoglycemia (low 
blood sugar). Retarded growth has been con- 
sidered in the past as an almost constant 
companion of cystic fibrosis. Therefore, the 
findings that growth hormone levels in CF 
patients are in the normal range is of special 
interest because it is contrary to the widely 
held belief that growth retardation is an 
obligatory innate feature of cystic fibrosis. 
When growth retardation does occur it is 
probably the effect of severe chronic illness 
and, possibly of chronic malnutrition due to 
intestinal malabsorption and not the result 
of growth hormone deficiency. 


Micropuncture Studies of Sweat Glands 
Further evidence of the pathogenetic roles 
of inhibition of normal sodium reabsorption 
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in exocrine gland ducts of cystic fibrosis pa- 
tients has been provided by applying micro- 
puncture and microanalytical technics to the 
study of the furiction of normal and patho- 
logic human sweat glands. 

Institute scientists have employed these 
technics in cystic fibrosis patients to help 
clarify the genesis of excessive salt content 
of sweat. Fluid was obtained from the sweat 
gland coil (site of production of sweat) of 
patients with cystic fibrosis. Evaluation re- 
vealed salt content of sweat in this location 
was near normal; eleyated sodium and chlo- 
ride concentrations appeared only on the 
skin surface. These findings résolvé an im- 
portant area of controversy by showing for 
the first time that the abnormality in sweat 
gland function in cystic fibrosis does not Oc- 
cur in the formation of the precursor solu- 
tion in the coil; but is confined; most likely, 
to the sweat gland excretory duct and: prob- 
ably consists of a disturbance in salt re- 
absorption at that site. Current studies are 
designed to explore further the function of 
this duct in order to determine the abnor- 
mality in‘salt reabsorption. 

Cystic Fibrosis Factor Inhibits Cilia 
Movement 


Present in the air passages in lungs of all 
mammals, including man, the microscopic 
eyelash-like cilia normally sweep moisture 
droplets, foreign particles and mucus collec- 
tions from the lungs to the trachea and 
pharynx, from where they are coughed out. 
In recent years several studies have indicated 
the presence of an abnormal factor in the 
serum of cystic fibrosis patients that causes 
cessation of ciliary action in the bronchial 
mucosa of experimental animals. 

It is suspected that the same inhibition of 
bronchial ciliary action in man is one con- 
tributing factor to the characteristic lung 
congestion in CF. The previously observed ab- 
normal cilia-inhibiting serum factor can be 
used in identifying CF patients and carriers, 
according to researchers at the University of 
Texas Medical Branch in Galveston, who 
accomplished inhibition of ciliary action in 
oyster gills with serum from CF patients and 
from their parents (carriers). 

The serum tested was taken from 47 CF 
patients, 19 CF carriers, 25 allergic asthmatic 
children, and 39 healthy individuals. Serum 
from both the normal and allergic groups 
failed to inhibit the motion of oyster cilia; 
movement persisted as long as 40-50 minutes 
after contact. 

The typical reaction produced by serum 
from CF patients was an immediate expul- 
sion of debris from tubules between the gills, 
indicating the compound produced tissue in- 
jury, followed by cessation of ciliary move- 
ment within 30 minutes. None of the serum 
from CF patients and their parents permitted 
cillary action for as long as did serum from 
the normals. Further, saliva from CF patients, 
but not from normal individuals, often in- 
hibited ciliary action within 20 minutes. 

At Duke University Institute grantees dem- 
onstrated several years ago that an ab- 
normal factor existed in serum taken from 
CF patients and their parents which in- 
hibited ciliary synchrony in rabbit tracheal 
explants. Possibly, this factor is identical to 
the one inhibiting ciliary action in oyster 
gills. 

Intestinal Malabsorption 


Because cystic fibrosis impairs pancreatic 
functions, consequently affecting intestinal 
digestion, infants and. young children with 
cystic fibrosis with absent or decreased pan- 
creatic digestive enzymes have traditionally 
received pancreatic replacement therapy. It 
has been a clinical observation, however, that 
malabsorption symptoms such as azeotorrhea 
(excessive loss of nitrogen in the feces) and 
streatorrhea (excessive loss of fats in the 
feces) in CF patients generally improve with 
age despite absence of pancreatic function. 
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The question posed by Institute scientists 
was: did these symptoms gradually disappear 
because other gastrointestinal enzymes capa- 
ble of digestive action similar to pancreatic 
enzymes were being elaborated later in life? 
For this study adolescents and young adults 
with cystic fibrosis were given a battery of 
tests over a period of several weeks to meas- 
ure intestinal absorption, to re-evaluate pan- 
creatic function (found to be absent in all 
cases) and to determine the amount of fecal 
fat and nitrogen while on a known dietary 
intake. 

Results were surprising: malabsorption in 
cystic fibrosis may be minimal despite mas- 
sive steatorrhea, and the latter may be com- 
patible with a good state of nutrition. In 
fact, some obese patients with massive fecal 
fat loss had the least problem with nutri- 
tional status. It was apparent also that 
steatorrhea may be absent even in the pres- 
ence of pancreatic deficiency. 

Further, the amount of fat excretion 
varied greatly among patients; the degree of 
azotorrhea and steatorrea bore little relation 
to growth, nutritional state, respiratory tract 
involvement or pancreatic function. Thus, 
previous assumptions that intestinal diges- 
tion and absorption are impaired in direct 
relationship to absence of pancreatic func- 
tion have been invalidated. 


Treatment 


Short life span of children with cystic fi- 
brosis has been an agonizing realization that 
doctors, patients and parents eventually must 
face. Can the lives of these patients be pro- 
longed? Studies by a grantee at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Medical Center have shown 
that one way to reach this goal may be im- 
munization against Pseudomonas infections. 
This microorganism, which appears fre- 
quently in dead tissue, is notoriously re- 
sistant to antimicrobial therapy. It attacks 
lungs weakened by chronic broncho-pulmo- 
mary diseases, such as cystic fibrosis. A vac- 
cine that already has had some trial use 
against Pseudomonas in severe burn cases 
will be tried in cystic fibrosis patients in 
hope that immunity can be built up before 
Psuedomonas infection occurs. 

Since chronic obstructive lung disease is 
responsible for death in 90 percent of cystic 
fibrosis patients, control of pulmonary infec- 
tion is an important component of cystic 
fibrosis therapy. Recently, a grant supported 
scientist at Case Western Reserve University 
School of Medicine in Cleveland has had 
encouraging results in eradicating pulmonary 
infections caused by Pseudomonas bacteria 
with a new antimicrobial agent, carbenicil- 
lin, a semi-synthetic penicillin. 

Patients with acute chronic pulmonary 
lung disease also have been treated with a 
new antibiotic Gentamycin, in combination 
with the usual regime of vigorous pulmonary 
toilet, by Institute investigators during the 
past year. Gentamycin is bactericidal against 
the two most commonly cultured organisms 
in sputum of cystic fibrosis patients—cer- 
tain types of Staphylococcus and Pseudo- 
monas. The drug appears to be one of the 
first which has a favorable effect on the clini- 
cal complications due at least in part to 
bronchial tree infection by Pseudomonas. 
Continued evaluation of this drug in the 
clinical setting is currently in progress. 
Scientific Communication and Information 

The Institute has consistently made ef- 
forts to: communicate, effectively and 
promptly, diagnostic and therapeutic devel- 
opments in cystic fibrosis to practicing physi- 
cians and research workers throughout the 
country, One particularly effective means of 
communication will be the new com- 
prehensive scientific exhibit on cystic fibro- 
sis presenting the latest research findings and 
therapeutic applications, This exhibit, along 
with detailed practical Mterature, will be 
brought to the attention of thousands of 
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practitioners and research workers at medical 
meetings and conferences throughout, the 
United States early this year. 

Outlook 

iClinically; cystic fibrosis is a disease of 
many disguises. For the basic research scien- 
tist, it offers puzzling fragments which have 
yet to be linked. together in a way essential 
to a full understanding of the disease’s basic 
mechanism. Yet, promising findings in basic 
research, as well as new methods of diagnosis 
and treatment, have opened up new avenues 
for investigating cystic fibrosis, while bring- 
ing about a more optimistic outlook for pa- 
tients with this disorder. Mainly as a result 
of research supported or carried out by the 
National Institute of Arthritis and Meta- 
bolic Diseases, the average life span of chil- 
dren afflicted with the disease has been in- 
creased considerably and the quality of their 
life has been improved. Now that a significant 
number of girls with the disease survive to 
childbearing age it has become even more 
important to develop reliable and simple tests 
to detect carriers of cystic fibrosis and to ini- 
tiate active genetic counseling wherever in- 
dicated. Institute scientists and grantees 
fully expect to meet this and the other chal- 
lenges posed by cystic fibrosis. 

HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
Maternal and child heaith service 

Forty-four State crippled children’s agen- 
cies accepted children with cystic fibrosis for 
diagnosis, treatment and care in Fiscal Year 
1969. As of June 30, 1968, crippled children’s 
agencies reported to the National Cystic Fi- 
brosis Research Foundation that 4,506 chil- 
dren were treated at a cost to these State 
agencies of more than $2,750,000. 

For every child with suspected cystic fibro- 
sis, who is referred for diagnosis, 7—10 chil- 
dren with chronic pulmonary of gastroin- 
testinal conditions (not cystic fibrosis) are 
found. Thus, a large group of children 
with unmet chronic health problems are 
uncovered, 


Again, the appropriation includes an 
increase of $6,187,000 over the budget 
request to maintain at the 1970 program 
level those activities that were cut be- 
low that level in the budget. 

Our next consideration is the funding 
for the National Institute of Neurologi- 
cal Diseases and Stroke. The amount of 
the bill is $100,807,000, an increase of 
$452,000 over the request and $3,875,000 
above 1970. 

The major emphasis of the programs 
of the neurology institute is on research 
leading to effective treatment and, even- 
tually, the prevention of neurologic dis- 
orders which affect some 20 million 
Americans. 

A dramatic example of success is the 
effort in the effective treatment of 
Parkinson’s disease with a new drug, 
L-DOPA. In the area of multiple sclero- 
sis, the missing enzyme which breaks 
down the particular fat that is other- 
wise stored in the brain has now been 
identified in six of the so-called lipid 
storage disorders, including Tay-Sachs 
disease in babies. There is now hope that 
treatment can be developed for these 
disorders and that they can possibly be 
eliminated. 

Funds also were made available for 
the treatment of spinal cord injury. It 
is thought that 100,000. persons are 
paralyzed due to spinal cord injury, re- 
sulting, mainly, from auto, motorcycle, 
and sports accidents, 
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There are now over 100 medical schools 
doing work in this field and appropria- 
tions have been made available for the 
establishment of additional spinal cord 
injury treatment centers and for the 
maintenance of those already in exist- 
ence. Inserted at this point is a chart 
giving the location of the medical 
schools doing research in spinal cord 
injury: 


MEDICAL SCHOOLS—FACULTY IN 2 SPECIALTIES 
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Neuro- 
logical 
surgery 


Clinical 
neurology 


š Savent of Rochester. 

. Rutgers Medical School 

. St. Louis University__ 

. Medical College of South Carolina.. 

. University of South Dakota... 

. Stanford University. 

. Temple University Ss 

. University of Tennessee. z 

a etr of Texas Southwestern 
Medical School. 

. University of Texas (Galveston) __ 

University of Texas Medical School 
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Tufts University 

Tulane University. 
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University of Vermont. 

University of Virginia 
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POSTGRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOLS—FACULTY IN 
2 SPECIALTIES 


1, Mayo Graduate School of Medicine, 


This year the increase in funds will 
restore the activities of the Institute 
that were cut below the 1970 level by the 
budget, back to that level. 

The National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious Diseases was allowed an in- 
crease of $843,000 over its request. The 
full amount is $102,249,000. Approxi- 
mately 22 million Americans suffer from 
some form of allergy and the number is 
growing as the environment is increas- 
ingly inundated by synthetic pollutants. 

In 1968 there were 250 million report- 
ed cases of infectious disease in the 
United States, resulting in 144 million 
lost schooldays and 130 million lost 
workdays. The economic loss is more 
than $3 million. One hundred thousand 
people die each year because of infec- 
tious disorders. 

The field of hepatitis research has 
been stimulated by the recognition of a 
particle, called Australia antigen, which 
may be related to the causative agent of 
serum hepatitis. 

Early testing of an experimental vac- 
cine against lobar pneumonia, a disease 
which claims 25,000 to 40,000 American 
lives each year, is scheduled to begin this 
year. In short, the Institute has been 
productively busy and the funds are 
justified. 

The National Institute of General 
Medical Sciences is an organization that 
supports projects that would automate 
clinical laboratory procedures. Since 
most patients spend at least 1 day in the 
hospital for testing, by reducing hos- 
pitalization by 1 day some $1.7 billion 
a year would be saved. This amount is 
equal to the entire Federal expenditure 
for medical research and development. 

This is the main reason the commit- 
tee increased the 1971 appropriation for 
the Institute by $65,000 over the request, 
or to $166,072,000. In addition, the bill 
provides $10 million for a genetic related 
task force. As we say in our report: 
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The committee feels that this is an idea 
whose time has come, It recognizes the im- 
portance of the synthesis of the gene and 
other equally dramatic developments in the 
science of inherited human qualities. 


The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development portion of the 
bill includes $94,436,000, an increase of 
$1,133,000 over the amount requested 
and $20,262,000 over the amount ap- 
propriated in 1970. The $283 mil- 
lion of the bill is for family planning 
which is an increase of $12.8 over last 
year. 

The mission of the institute is perhaps 
the broadest of all the research Insti- 
tutes of NIH—that is, the study of hu- 
man development from conception 
through old age. 

Testimony from the National Eye In- 
stitute indicates that 3.5 million Amer- 
icans have some type of visal impair- 
ment. In 1 million the defect is serious 
enough to interfere with work and some 
400,000 Americans are legally blind. Oth- 
er visal disorders include 70 million 
people over 40 years of age and 56 
million under age 15. 

These figures expand as the popula- 
tion continues to grow. The total amount 
of the bill is $30,986,000 which is $5,300,- 
000 over the request and $8,150,000 over 
last year. 

Funding for the National Institute of 
Environmental Health Sciences include 
$20,620,000, an increase of $777,000 over 
the amount requested and $3 million over 
1970. 

The institute is doing work in pesti- 
cides, heavy metals such as lead due to 
the number of automobiles in use, to- 
bacco and nitrates. It is interesting to 
note that the tobacco industry has been 
cooperating fully with the department 
in their studies of smoking and health. 

The John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study maintains 
assessment of medical education, exam- 
ination of ethical problems arising from 
the application of medical research find- 
ings in clinical practice and advances in 
human genetics, environmental pollu- 
tion and family planning. 

The bill this year includes $3,582,000, 
an increase of $918,000 over the amount 
requested and $631,000 over 1970 appro- 
priations. The center’s program this year 
will bring 12 to 18 distinguished scien- 
tists to the center who will become in- 
volved in scientific activities at NIH. 

HEALTH MANPOWER 

Health Manpower funds were in- 
creased by $18,700,000 over the amount 
requested and $48,219,000 over 1970. The 
full amount of the bill is $260,934,000. 

In the health field there is a grave 
shortage of qualified professionals. We 
need 50,000 more physicians, 17,800 
more dentists, 150,000 more nurses, and 
227,700 more qualified people in the 
allied health field. The physician aug- 
mentation program calls for 448 places 
in 29 medical schools in 1970. In 1971 
there will be 502 first year places. 

An increase of $27.3 million will be 
used to place emphasis on, first, improv- 
ing grants for schools of health profes- 
sions and nursing; second, nurse schol- 
arships; third, grants for the develop- 
ment of training programs for new types 
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of health workers, and fourth, allied 
health traineeships. 

The $2.7 million has been added by 
the committee for formula grants for 
schools of veterinary medicine and $10 
million for a total of $22 million for 
direct loans to students of medicine, 
dentistry, and so forth, and $6 million 
for a total of $15.6 million for direct 
loan funds for students of nursing. 

Health education loan funds appropri- 
ations cover the interest payment on 
these loans in the amount of $2,126,000 
and $957,000 on interest due to holders 
of participation certificates. From fiscal 
year 1968 through 1970 about 54,000 
loans have been made to students in 
schools of medicine, dentistry, optom- 
etry, podiatry, osteopathy, pharmacy, 
veterinary medicine, and nursing. 

The request for direct loans to stu- 
dents in health areas was $12 million, 
a reduction of $3 million from 1970 after 
the reduction under section 410, and 
$11,781,000 less than carried in the 1970 
appropriations. The committee has in- 
creased the amount requested to $22 
million. 

Dental health has been funded in the 
amount of $10,954,000 which was the 
sum requested and an increase of $130,- 
000 above the 1970 appropriation which 
was mandatory. 

The Institute is working on projects on 
financing dental care in cooperation with 
OEO; improving the quality and de- 
livery of dental care and projects to train 
team dentistry. With the assistance of 
the dental health program, dental 
schools will teach students how to head 
a dental team and how to delegate clini- 
cal procedures to auxiliaries in order to 
increase the productivity of the dental 
team. 

The Institute also concerns itself with 
fluoridation in our water supply and the 
following information on fluoridation 
may be of some interest to Members: 
COMMUNITY WATER FLUORIDATION AND TOTAL 

FLUORIDE INTAKE 

In determining the fluoride level for drink- 
ing water which will have optimal dental 
health benefits but no adverse effects, the 
intake of fluoride from dietary sources has 
been taken into account. Studies have shown 
that the average diets of children and adults 
provide from one-fifth to one-half milligram 
of fluoride per day. Further information on 
adult dietary fluoride intake is being obtain- 
ed in a current Public Health Service-sup- 
ported study. Atmospheric fluoride has been 
found to contribute relatively little to human 
intake (maximum: 0.046 milligram per 
day).?-“" The available fluoride from phar- 
maceuticals, other than for those formulated 
as fluoride supplements for specific and 
known therapeutic use, is negligible. 

Because fluorides occur so commonly as 
natural constituents of water supplies, re- 
search scientists have had a great natural 
laboratory in which to work for several dec- 
ades- Studies of large numbers of long- 
time residents have been made in areas of 
the United States having naturally fluori- 
dated water with up to eight parts per mil- 
lion or more fluoride. In these areas, the 
water was used for drinking, cooking, and 
food processing. These studies include 10- 
year medical investigations of large groups 
of individuals, roentgenologic surveys for 
bone changes, postmortem examinations and 
chemical analyses of tissues, and metabolic 
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assessments.“ Extensive research also has 
been done using laboratory animals. ==- 
Health statistics in high-fluoride and low- 
fluoride areas have been compared.*-* The 
findings from these studies have provided 
consistent evidence that, in addition to all 
food and ambient sources of fluoride, humans 
may daily ingest water having up to at least 
eight times the amount of fluoride provided 
by optimally fluoridated water without ad- 
verse effect other than mottling of tooth 
enamel. Mottling, however, does not result 
from the use of optimally fluoridated 
water,- 

The Food and Nutrition Board of the Na- 
tional Research Council has stated that fiuo- 
ride is a normal constituent of all diets and 
is an essential nutrient (1968). The Ameri- 
can Institute of Nutrition has recognized 
fluoridation as a safe, effective, and low-cost 
means of improving nutrition.“ The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture Extension Service 
regards fluoridation as an important com- 
munity health benefit.“ Each of these organ- 
izations is directly concerned with proper 
nutrition; each endorses community water 
fluoridation. 

In recognition of the dental benefits that 
accrue from fiuoridation—benefits which 
continue in adult life “~*—the United States 
Army, Navy and Air Force provide fluoridated 
water at all bases where children are in regu- 
lar residence.“-* For the military personnel 
who come to the bases at an age when water 
fluoridation is not effective, the Armed Forces 
have a dental preventive program which in- 
cludes the clinical application and personal 
use of fluorides,“ 

Dental researchers who are exploring new 
techniques for combating tooth decay are not 
seeking to supplant water fluoridation. 
Rather, their successes will provide decay re- 
sistance for persons Who have not had the 
protective benefits of water fluoridation and 
possibly provide some additional resistance 
for those who have.“-“ However, not all of 
the new decay preventive methods envisioned 
will be adaptable to public health.= 

The policy of the Public Health Service on 
fluorides and fluoridation is founded on ex- 
tensive scientific knowledge. The Service 
makes every effort to develop, obtain, and 
evaluate current relevant information by 
supporting research, by reviewing current 
scientific literature and the popular press, 
and through interdisciplinary contacts with 
other governmental and professional orga- 
nizations. The Service also makes every effort 
to share what is learned through these mech- 
anisms with interested organizations, institu- 
tions and individuals. 

Fluoridation has undergone a nearly con- 
stant process of reevaluation since its incep- 
tion. Detailed reports have been published on 
all aspects of fluoridation from cities in the 
United States and other countries that have 
been fluoridating for 25 years, and from 
others with extensive but shorter experi- 
ence.“ Publications of the National Re- 
search Council and the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science concerning 
the relationship of fluorides to dental health 
and general health appeared as early as 1942 
and as recently as 1968.40 =-70 

The accumulated dental, medical, and pub- 
lic health evidence concerning fluoridation 
has been reviewed and judged at various 
times by committees of experts and special 
councils of most of the world’s major nation- 
al health organizations. Their findings and 
conclusions are public information.“-? In 
several of the more than 30 other countries 
where fluoridation is practiced or planned, 
commissions have been appointed to obtain 
and review all information relevant to fluo- 
ridation and to make recommendations ac- 
cording to their findings. Some of these com- 
missions made special efforts to seek out and 
consider the statements of both professional 
and lay critics of fluoridation. Such com- 
missions reported to their respective govern- 
ments in Great Britain in 1952 and 1962; in 
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Canada in 1955 and 1961; in New Zealand in 
1957; in Australia in 1954, 1963, and 1968; in 
Ireland in 1960; in South Africa in 1966; and 
in Norway in 1968. In July 1969, the dele- 
gates to the World Health Organization of the 
United Nations, meeting as a body, con- 
sidered the Director General’s evaluatory re- 
port on water fiuoridation.™ They approved a 
resolution, cosponsored by 37 nations, that 
embodied their findings and recommenda- 
tions, which, like those of the other commis- 
sions, supported and encouraged fluoridation 
of community water supplies.” 

The impressive body of information avail- 
able concerning community water fluorida- 
tion and fluorides is constantly increasing 
and continues to support the validity of com- 
munity water fluoridation as a safe and ef- 
fective public health measure.” There is no 
evidential basis for questioning the medical 
safety, effectiveness, and practicality of com- 
munity water fluoridation as a public health 
measure for preventing dental caries. 
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Law AND MEDICINE 
LEGAL STATUS OF FLUORIDATION 


After a stormy decade, how does the fluo- 
ridation of public drinking water stand le- 
gally? A 1969 case indicates that despite a few 
victories, its opponents have not given up the 
fight. In Graybeal vs MecNevin (439 SW 2d 
323) the Kentucky Court of Appeals con- 
sidered the legality of fluoridating the public 
water supply of Somerset, Ky. A chiropractor 
obtained an order from a lower court pre- 
venting fluoridation claiming it violated a law 
governing the dispensing of drugs, his 
religious freedom, and his Constitutional 
rights. Testimony supporting fluoridation 
was given by an impressive array of public 
health figures who had extensive experience 
with the process. Included were the State 
Commissioner of Health, the executive secre- 
tary of the state dental association, a pedo- 
dontist, the dean of a dental school, and a 
consulting engineer. The purport of their 
testimony was that it has been well-estab- 
lished scientifically that there is a significant 
reduction in tooth decay among children 
who drink fluoridated water. Their testimony 
further indicated that no adverse effects are 
known. 

In opposition, the chiropractor testified 
that sodium fluoride is a virulent poison, 
which was not denied, and that its use caused 
him to fear for his own safety and that of his 
family. Other witnesses, including an instru- 
mentation engineer, a practicing physician, 
and an individual with a master’s degree in 
public health, testified that fluoride was used 
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originally as a rat and roach killer, that it 
corrodes water pipes, that it does not reduce 
dental caries, and that possible side effects of 
its use in drinking water were not known. In 
reversing the opinion of the trial court, 
whose holding it characterized as “clearly 
erroneous,” the court said: 

“Nearly every great medical and scientific 
discovery has fought the battle of ‘trial and 
error’ and has been opposed by the skeptics 
and the incredulous. But progress demands 
that research persist unmhampered by the 
courts.” 

HISTORY OF FLUORIDATION 


As far back as 1892, the opinion was ex- 
pressed in scientific circles that increased 
dental caries in England might be related 
to a fluoride deficiency (Hastings Law Re- 
view 3:1, 1952, citing materials collected by 
the California State Department of Public 
Health). Extensive tests have been con- 
ducted over the years and community fluori- 
dation were inaugurated in 1945 
in Grand Rapids, Mich, Newburgh, N.Y., and 
Brantford, Ontario, The programs were ex- 
tended in 1946 to Sheboygan, Wis., and Mar- 
shall, Tex., and in 1947 to Evanston, Ill. and 
Lewiston, Idaho. The results uniformly in- 
dicate that fluoridation was followed by re- 
duction in dental caries. 

In 1950, The American Dental Association 
recommended fluoridation of municipal wa- 
ter supplies. In 1951, the House of Delegates 
of the American Medical Association en- 
dorsed the principle of fluoridation of com- 
munity water supplies. In 1956, the AMA's 
House directed that the Council on Drugs 
and the Council on Foods and Nutrition re- 
view the matter. A joint resolution of these 
councils concluded: 

“1, Fluoridation of public water supplies 
so as to provide the approximate equivalent 
of 1 ppm of fluoride in drinking water has 
been established as a method for reducing 
dental caries in children up to 10 years of 
age. In localities with warm climates, or 
where for other reasons the ingestion of water 
or other sources of considerable fluoride con- 
tent is high, a lower concentration of fluoride 
is advisable. On the basis of the available 
evidence, it appears that this method de- 
creases the incidence of caries during child- 
hood. The evidence from Colorado Springs 
indicates as well a reduction in the rate of 
dental caries up to at least 44 years of age. 

2. No evidence has been found since the 
1951 statement by the Councils to prove that 
continuous ingestion of water containing the 
equivalent of approximately 1 ppm of 
fluorine for long periods by large segments of 
the population is harmful to the general 
health. Mottling of the tooth enamel (den- 
tal fluorosis) associated with this level of 
fiuoridation is minimal. The importance of 
this mottling is outweighed by the caries- 
inhibiting effect of the fluoride. 

3. Floridation of public water supplies 
should be regarded as a prophylactic measure 
for reducing tooth decay at the community 
level and is applicable where the water sup- 
ply contains less than the equivalent of 1 
ppm of fluorine. 

This report was adopted by the House of 
Delegates of the AMA in December 1957. 

Practically every scientific authority of 
note, including the United States Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
American Public Health Association, the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Hygiene 
and Public Health, and the College of Ameri- 
can Pathologists, has endorsed fluoridation 
of public drinking water as a safe and prac- 
tical method of reducing the incidence of 
dental caries. Scientific literature supporting 
it is voluminous. 

COURT ATTACKS ON FLUORIDATION 

The legal history of fluoridation has been 
extensive and the theories put forth in op- 
position to it are many and varied. The legal 
challenges are collected and analyzed by 
Clark and Sophy in “Fluoridation: The 
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Courts and the Opposition” (Wayne Law 
Rev 13:338, 1966): The authors point out 
that the challengers have sued in a variety 
of capacities as residents, citizens, taxpayers, 
consumers, electors, and as members of re- 
ligious sects, Some have argued that munici- 
palities lack specific power to fluoridate and 
that it is unreasonable to imply such power 
from a general authority to provide for public 
health, Connecticut (Title 19, Section 19-13 
{G]), Illinois (Title 111%, Section 121 gl), 
and Minnesota (Section 144, 145) are the 
only states which have expressly permitted 
or required fluoridation by law. The 1965 
Connecticut statute directs those who sup- 
ply water to communities of 20,000 or more 
to maintain a stated fluoride level. The Ili- 
nois and Minnesota statutes provide for addi- 
tion of fluorides to maintain a specified 
range of fluoridation. 

Those claiming fluoridation is an abuse of 
municipal authority have asserted it is un- 
necessary, unsafe, wasteful, unlawful class 
legislation, a breach of contract between a 
municipality and its water users, an illegal 
use of public funds, a nuisance, compulsory 
medication, socialized medicine, or that rea- 
sonable alternatives were available. 

Still others have claimed the process vio- 
lates religious freedom by compelling them 
to consume water additives against their re- 
ligious convictions, 

Finally, there has been a group of objec- 
tions based on specific statutes such as those 
relating to poisons, adulteration of foods, 
and the unauthorized practice of medicine, 
dentistry, or pharmacy. With regard to the 
unauthorized practice argument, the Su- 
preme Court of Oklahoma remarked: 

“The City of Tulsa is no more practicing 
medicine or dentistry or manufacturing, pre- 
paring, compounding or selling a drug, than a 
mother would be who furnished her children 
with a well-balanced diet, including foods 
containing vitamin D and calcium to harden 
bones and prevent rickets, or lean meat and 
milk to prevent pellagra (Dowell vs City of 
Tulsa, 273 P 2d 859, 1954, review denied 348 
U.S. 912, 1955) .” 

In court tests, fluoridation has been up- 
held in 15 states (Kentucky, California, Ok- 
lahoma, Louisiana, Ohio, Washington, Wis- 
consin, Oregon, Iowa, Missouri, Florida, 
Ilinois, Michigan, South Carolina, and New 
York). The U.S. Supreme Court has repeat- 
edly refused to review fluoridation cases on 
the ground that they do not present a cog- 
nizable federal question. 

No court has struck down fluoridation on 
the ground that it is harmful. The handful 
of cases in which its attackers have been 
successful has been decided on procedural 
grounds. In McGurren vs City of Fargo (66 
NW 2d 207, 1954), the North Dakota Su- 
preme Court sent a case seeking to halt 
fluoridation back to a lower court for trial 
because it was of the opinion that the facts 
alleged stated a cause of action if they 
could be proved. The Indiana Supreme 
Court held, in Miller vs City of Evansville 
(219 NE 2d 900, 1966), that fluoridation was 
not proper in the absence of a city ordi- 
nance authorizing the process. A California 
court found that where 15% of the voters in 
a community objected to fluoridation, the 
city council should have presented the mat- 
ter to the citizens for a vote (Hughes vs 
City of Lincoln, 232 Cal App 2d 741, 1965). 
In New Haven Water Co. vs City of New 
Haven (210 A 2d 449, 1965), the Connecticut 
high court said that where one water com- 
pany furnished water to 13 municipalities 
through a single system, the ordinance of 
two of the municipalities directing that 
their water be fluoridated was invalid and 
that the state reserved control of water com- 
panies serving more than one community. 

CONCLUSION 

Chlorine, which like fluoride is toxic in 
concentrated form, and which was used as a 
gas in World War I, has been added as a 
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purifying agent to public water supplies for 
some years and has not caused a fraction of 
the public controversy that has attended 
fluoridation. Distinctions can be drawn be- 
tween the two situations but even so the 
amount of controversy is difficult to under- 
stand. Much of it has not been confined to 
the public health merits of fluoridation. Some 
have suggested that the “antis” have the ad- 
vantage, for all they need to do is create 
doubt and fear. Others have pointed out that 
true public acceptance comes slowly through 
education. Nevertheless, when New York city 
began to fluoridate its public water supply in 
September of 1965, it was estimated that some 
65 million Americans were drinking artifi- 
cially or naturally fluoridated water. There 
will be further efforts to halt fluoridation In 
the courts and in the public forum but, for 
all practical purposes, the process is gradu- 
ally being accepted and no longer qualifies 
as a major public “issue.”—-Ricwarp P, BER- 
GEN. 


The committee, recognizing the in- 
creased need for adequate research on 
animals prior to the application of new 
therapeutic treatment to man, has added 
$2.5 million for a total of $15 million for 
animal research centers under the Divi- 
sion of Research Resources of NIH. This 
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total appropriation amounts to $66,201,- 
000, an increase of $3,509,000 more than 
1970. 

The bill includes $126,100,000 for the 
construction of health educational, re- 
search and library facilities. This was the 
amount requested and the same as 1970 
funds. 

At the end of 1969, 175 awards totaling 
over $550 million have created over 4,900 
new first year student places in schools 
of health professions. Twelve new schools 
of medicine and six new schools of den- 
tistry were also federally funded. These 
same funds have also made possible an 
enrollment increase of 2,000 first year 
medical students and over 900 new first 
year dentistry places. 

The $94.5 million is for grants for 
teaching facilities at schools of medicine, 
osteopathy, pharmacy, optometry, podia- 
try, veterinary medicine, and public 


health. The $23.6 million is for schools 
of dentistry and $8 million is for schools 
of nursing. The following chart gives 
more complete information on construc- 
tion expenditures: 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Approved applications, Federal 
share cumulative 


1965-Mar. 31, 1965—June 30, 
1970 (actual) 1970 (estimate) 


Amounts 
appropriated 
cumulative 
1965-70 


Health professions schools 

Nursin, 

Allied health professions schools 
Health research facilities 

Mental retardation research centers 
Medical library facilities 


1 {n addition, $6,000,000 was available from 1964. 


678, 100 


1, 237, 344 
81, 000 


?'In addition, there were approved applications from 1964 totaling $10,062,000. 


The National Library of Medicine faces 
a tremendous workload and the commit- 
tee was impressed with its ability to meet 
this heavy responsibility when it is up 
against a hold-the-line budget and rising 
costs. The library has begun charging a 
$2 user fee for foreign institutions that 
might be making inquiries and this be- 
comes important when you consider that 
about 25,000 loans are made abroad an- 
nually. Also this year steps will be taken 
toward development of a computer-based 
system for toxicology information pro- 
grams. 

The library was funded the full 
amount of its request, $19,769,000 which 
is an increase of $397,000 over 1970. 

In the Office of the Director of NIH 
the bill includes $8,206,000, the amount 
requested and an increase of $895,000 
over last year. The increase covers man- 
datory costs and NIH handling of added 
departmental services. There will be a 
reduction of one position in the activi- 
ties covered by these funds. 

The scientific activities overseas of NIH 
received the full amount of its request of 
$32,444,000, an increase of $28,989,000. 
These funds appropriated for this pro- 
gram are paid to the Treasury for for- 
eign currencies already owned by the 
United States but which must be spent 
in their country of origin in accordance 
with Public Law 480. The committee feels 
that this is an excellent way to use these 
surplus foreign currencies. 


SOCIAL AND REHABILITATION SERVICES 


The social and rehabilitation services 
was funded in the amount of $9,500,092,- 
000. This was a reduction of over $66 mil- 
lion but an increase of nearly $2 million 
over 1970. 

A few facts at this point should be en- 
lightening. In my State of Illinois, for 
example, public aid costs have jumped 
nearly 39 percent in the past year. This 
means $53 million a month in payments 
as compared to $41 million a year ago. 

Each month in Illinois some 5,500 to 
6,000 cases are added to our rolls, The 
average AFDC payment is $68.28 a month 
compared to last year’s payment of 
$60.61. Disabled persons get $175.49 com- 
pared to $171.21 ‘ast year. 

There are 622,000 on the rolls in Mi- 
nois—every small increase becomes a 
major budget item. The State buys 500,- 
000 prescriptions a month for public aid 
families, so a nickel increase in prescrip- 
tions will cost $300,000 per year. Forty- 
five percent of the State’s $53 million a 
month welfare budget is supplied by the 
Federal Government. 

Eighty-three thousand persons were 
added last year. 

Our director, Harold O. Swank, feels 
that the real problem is the growing 
number of recipients. The reason for the 
increase he feels is threefold: First, 
fathers are deserting their families at a 
growing rate, forcing more mothers to 
seek ADC. Unemployment, jobs that pay 
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too little, families too big, and debts from 
installment buying are reasons for de- 
sertion. Second, about 200 welfare fam- 
ilies a month move to Illinois from other 
States with lower benefits; chiefly, Mis- 
souri, Kentucky, and Mississippi. Third, 
free birth control services are not used— 
last year 7,000 children were born to 
mothers already receiving ADC. 

The largest single appropriation in the 
bill under “social and rehabilitation 
services” is grants to States for public as- 
sistance. The amount is $8,651,950,000— 
which was requested, and is an in- 
crease of $1,153,646,000 over 1970. Of the 
total appropriation, $8,588,100,000 is for 
the Federal matching of State welfare 
and medicaid costs, which is noncontrol- 
lable. The appropriation is 46 percent 
of the total amount in the bill and a 47- 
percent increase over 1970. 

The 110-percent limitation proposed 
in the request was deleted, but I am going 
to offer an amendment at the appropri- 
ate time to put it back in the bill. 

Work incentive funds include $120 
million, a reduction of $50 million from 
the request, but an increase of $18 mil- 
lion over the amount available in 1970. 
The objective of the work incentives pro- 
gram is to help people get off the welfare 
rolls and to place them in productive 
jobs. While the committee supports the 
program, it has just not been getting off 
the ground for several reasons, such as 
poor day care standards for children. 
The $50 million cut is budgeted for costs 
which will be incurred by the States in 
fiscal year 1972. 

The bill includes $655,640,000—a re- 
duction of $5 million from the request, 
1970 appropriations for “Rehabilitation 
services and facilities.” 

The largest increase is $67 million for 
basic grants to the States for vocational 
rehabilitation services for a total of $503 
million. This, along with matching State 
funds, will rehabilitate some 288,000 per- 
sons for gainful employment; $5 million 
has not been allowed to start a new pro- 
gram of services for migratory agricul- 
tural workers. The committee continues 
to feel that instead of starting a new 
Federal program, the vocational rehabili- 
tation needs of the workers should be met 
through the regular programs in the 
States where they are living and working. 

Programs for the aging were fully 
funded in the amount of the request of 
$32 million, an increase of $4,241,000 
over 1970; $15,200,000 was made avail- 
able for State grants which include pro- 
grams for senior citizen information cen- 
ters: $10 million is for the foster grand- 
parents program and $15.8 million is for 
research and training. 

Juvenile delinquency prevention and 
control programs also received full 
funding by the committee. The $15 mil- 
lion is the amount of the request andis a 
$5-million increase over last year. This 
increase will be directed toward service- 
oriented programs for youth, with spe- 
cial emphasis on prevention service 
projects. 

The bill included $75,435,000, a reduc- 
tion of $6 million from the request and 
an increase of $17,401,000 over the 
amount available in 1970 for research 
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and training. An increase of $4 million 
for income maintenance experiments has 
not been allowed. Plans for the use of 
this money are very indefinite, and al- 
though the committee is sympathetic to 
experiments which may lead to improve- 
ments in the Nation’s welfare system we 
have decided to increase the appropria- 
tion for this purpose at this time. 

The committeee has reduced by $3 
million a request for $7 million for the 
social and rehabilitation activities over- 
seas. We feel that there is not much like- 
lihood that studies of social problems in 
countries where we have U.S.-owned for- 
eign currencies will produce results 
which are useful and applicable here. 
The appropriation does, however, in- 
crease by $2 million the funds granted 
in 1970. 

For salaries and expenses the bill in- 
cludes $35,067,000, a reduction of $2,372,- 
000 from the request, and an increase of 
$2,344,500 over 1970 funds. The bill al- 
lows 65 of the 100 positions requested 
and aproximately two-thirds of the re- 
quested increase for contractual services 
to improve State and Federal manage- 
ment of medicated and welfare programs. 

SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


The next request is simply a mathe- 
matical computation of the amounts 
that will be required under the Social 
Security Act. For payments to social se- 
curity trust funds the bill allows $2,599,- 
886,000, the amount of the request, and 
an increase of $585,322,000 over last year. 

Ninety-four million people will be cov- 
ered by social security this year. That is 
nine out of 10 jobs. Ninety percent of 
people over age 65 receive social security 
while the face value of survivors insur- 
ance alone under social security is $1.13 
trillion, 

In 1965 the social security system was 
paying benefits at an annual rate of $17 
billion. In June 1970 the program, in- 
cluding medicare, will be paying bene- 
fits at an annual rate of $38 billion— 
120 percent increase in 5 years. Medicare 
payments constitute over $7 billion of 
that total. 

In 1970, 4.4 million aged will receive 
reimbursed health services paid for by 
the hospital insurance program, and 9.3 
million will receive reimbursed physician 
and other services covered by the vol- 
untary medical program. 

For special benefits for disabled coal 
miners, the budget estimate considered 
by the committee included no funds for 
benefit payments under the Federal Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. The 
President has indicated that he will sub- 
mit a request for 1971 when a more pre- 
cise estimate of requirements can be 
made. 

So that beneficiary payments will not 
be interrupted, the committee has made 
available an indefinite amount to be 
charged against subsequent appropria- 
tion for this purpose. The 1971 request is 
for $2,759,886,000. 

Payments to social security trust funds 
include $997,461,000—the amount of the 
budget request—and an increase of 
nearly $65 million over 1970. This appro- 
priation does not involve any expendi- 
tures from the general funds of the 
Treasury. 
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SPECIAL INSTITUTIONS 


Under the special institutions portion 
of our bill, the American Printing House 
for the Blind received an amount of 
$81,000 over the budget request which 
will provide educational materials for 
1,200 blind children in private, non- 
profit institutions. The total amount of 
the bill is $1,557,000. 

The National Technical Institute for 
the Deaf appropriation includes $19,- 
744,000—the amount of the request— 
and an increase of $16,893,000 over last 
year. The institute is operated by the 
Rochester Institute of Technology and 
can accommodate a total of 750 deaf stu- 
dents. Enrollment this year is expected 
to reach 315. 

The $2,432,000 was allotted for the 
Model Secondary School for the Deaf. 
This is an increase of $1,654,000 over 
1970. Fiscal year 1971 will be the first 
full year of operation of the pilot pro- 
gram of the school which is located on 
the campus of Gallaudet College. An en- 
rollment of 120 students is expected. 

Gallaudet College funds this year were 
reduced by $280,000. The bill includes 
$6,870,000. The amount allowed will pro- 
vide for upgrading of faculty salaries and 
for a number of improvements in the 
college’s instructional program. 

The committee has not approved an 
increase of $279,000 to offset reductions 
in revenue from non-Federal sources. A 
large portion of the loss in income arises 
from a decision to reduce the tuition 
charge from $500 to $357. 

Howard University received full fund- 
ing in the amount of $36,185,000—but a 
reduction of $25,209,000 below 1970. The 
appropriation includes an increase of 
$2,891,000 for operating costs of the uni- 
versity and an increase of $1,310,000 for 
the operation of Freedmen’s Hospital. 

DEPARTMENTAL MANAGEMENT 


An increase in funds for the Office of 
of Civil Rights will provide 144 new posi- 
tions bringing the total staff of the Office 
to 545. This year’s appropriation includes 
$7,927,000 in appropriated funds and au- 
thorization to transfer $947,000 from the 
social security trust funds for a total of 
$8,874,000. 

In the Office of Child Development the 
bill includes a reduction of $5,917,000 
from the budget request of $5,538,000 and 
an increase of $4,010,000 over last year. 
This is a new appropriation, funding cer- 
tain activities formerly carried on in the 
Children’s Bureau. The Office also ad- 
ministers Headstart. 

Departmental management funds in- 
clude $35,100,000—a reduction of $1,970,- 
000 from the request, and an increase of 
$3,964,000 over 1970 appropriations. The 
bill also allows 180 of the 361 additional 
positions requested. 

OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


The economic opportunity program re- 
quest was reduced by $34 million which 
represents, nevertheless, an increase of 
over $98 million above 1970 appropria- 
tions. The total funds granted is $2,046,- 
200,000. 

Of the total budget request, 58.4 per- 
cent is for the support of programs dele- 
gated to the Departments of Labor, 


Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Agriculture. Of the funds appropriated, 
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41.6 percent is for the support of pro- 
grams administered directly by the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

The committee incorporated into the 
bill the language requested by the Presi- 
dent, and strongly advocated by the OEO 
Director, which sets aside certain man- 
datory funding provisions of the eco- 
nomic opportunity amendments although 
it is my understanding the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. PERKINS), objected 
to this language and will offer an amend- 
ment to the bill at the appropriate time. 


THE 110-PERCENT LIMITATION AMENDMENT 


And finally, Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to devote the balance of my time to 
a discussion of the amendment I propose 
to offer to the bill at the appropriate time. 
The text of the amendment is as follows: 

None of the funds contained in this title 
may be used for payments to any State for 
fiscal year 1971 for services, staff training, and 
administrative expenses under titles I, IV 
(part A), X, XIV, and XVI of the Social Se- 
curity Act which, in the aggregate, exceed 
110 percent of the aggregate amount esti- 
mated for these purposes for such State for 
fiscal year 1970. 


This language is precisely the same as 
that found in the section which our sub- 
committee deleted from the bill except 
for the following words: 

Except where the Secretary determines 
that such a limitation would impair in a 
significant way the effective operation of the 
program involved. 


This wording obviously makes the 
amendment subject to a point of order 
and under the rules of the House my 
amendment must be drawn in such a 
fashion as to be strictly a limitation on 
an appropriataion bill, which this is. 

My amendment would limit payments 
to the States for social services, staff 
training, and administrative expendi- 
tures under public assistance to 110 per- 
cent of the aggregate amount estimated 
for these purposes for such States for the 
fiscal year 1970. 

Without this provision in this bill, we 
will have to face up to approximately a 
nee million supplemental appropria- 
ion. 

Unfortunately, at the time of our hear- 
ings the last information available to us 
on public assistance costs were for the 
November estimates from the States. On 
the basis of those figures, the Depart- 
ment estimated that inclusion of the 
110-percent limitation on social services, 
administration, and training would re- 
sult in a savings of $45 million. 

Throughout the year the States’ esti- 
mates changed and based on the May 
estimate, the amount of savings had in- 
creased to $300 million. 

It is difficult to analyze precisely why 
the estimates of cost have risen. 

The November State estimates pre- 
dicted a 10-percent increase in welfare 
caseloads for 1971 and a 16-percent in- 
crease to cover services, administration, 
and training. The May estimates indi- 
cate that the States expect caseloads to 
increase by 14 percent and they have 
proposed a 44-percent increase in serv- 
ices, administration, and training. 

This 44-percent increase consists of a 


54-percent increase in social services and 
a 27-percent increase in administration. 
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The 54-percent inerease in services is not 
only precipitous, it is undefined as to its 
substance, and is questionable on two 
scores: First, whether or not States 
which claim they will double their social 
services program in 1971 have the seri- 
ous intent to do so, and second, whether 
they have the capability, if indeed they 
are serious, to accomplish their objec- 
tives. 

For instance, Pennsylvania proposed 
to increase Federal services dollars per 
AFDC recipient from $37 in 1970 to $152 
per recipient in 1971. California would 
go from $110 to $168 per recipient. Not 
only do these predictions seem unrealis- 
tic, they also indicate the substantial 
fallacy in the assertion that the prin- 
cipal burden of the limitation will fall 
on small States just getting started. 

In summary, the estimates are prob- 
ably inflated—at least partially for pur- 
poses of demonstrating that the limita- 
tion would be extremely burdensome. It 
is probably, true, however, that the final 
savings will be closer to the $300 mil- 
lion figure than to the $45 million figure 
in the President’s budget. The principal 
point, however, is that, to the degree that 
the May estimates are accurate, they 
reflect a program increase in relation to 
recipients which is now justifiable in to- 
day’s fiscal situation. 

Our committee report indicates that 
the limitation would “discriminate un- 
fairly against those States which have 
been slow in developing their programs 
but are not ready to expand them.” 

In fact, the majority of the States 
affected by the limitation and the vast 
preponderance of the savings are associ- 
ated with large States which have had 
programs for a number of years. 

One of the principal goals of the new 
welfare legislation that passed the House 
was to equalize the level of services 
among the States. If we permit costs to 
rise indiscriminately, this will increase 
the disparity between the States. 

Another point which we probably 
should have recognized long ago is that 
open-ended appropriations are only 
justifiable in relation to benefit pay- 
ments. Conceptually, there is practically 
no case to be made for applying an open- 
ended concept to either services or ad- 
ministration. 

Now, finally, Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would permit a 10-percent 
increase in funding. 

In a restrictive fiscal climate, there is 
no reason to permit administrative re- 
sources to expand by more than 10 per- 
cent a year. This would be inequitable in 
comparison with other governmental 
programs at the Federal, State, or local 
level. 

The Social Security Administration, 
for example, does not receive an annual 
expansion in its administrative resources 
commensurate with its workload in- 
creases. 

By far the biggest increase in recipient 
workload in public assistance is in large 
States which already have sizable welfare 
staffs. Like, SSA, they are better able to 
absorb workload increases. 

That, Mr. Chairman, concludes my 
presentation of the 1971 Labor and HEW 
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appropriation bill. Essentially, it is a good 
bill and I would urge my colleagues to 
support it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, would the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HALL) . 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I certainly 
appreciate the gentleman yielding, and 
also appreciate the statement that he has 
made and that of the chairman of this 
distinguished subcommittee. 

I would like to discuss just a little bit 
further the remarks that the gentleman 
in the well from Illinois has just made 
about medical manpower, and its adjunc- 
tive requirements for paramedical 
personnel. 

Do I understand from the remarks of 
both the chairman and the ranking mi- 
nority member on the committee that 
due consideration and allocation has been 
made for the so-called State teaching 
hospitals in order that we can increase 
the output of critically short categories 
of medically trained personnel in States, 
particularly that because of usury laws 
or others, are not allowed to borrow on 
the market to meet a guaranteed loan 
appropriately? 

Mr. MICHEL. In our opinion we haye 
gone over all of the testimony very care- 
fully. We have $401 million in this bill, 
as I recall, for health manpower. A $50 
million increase over 1970, Our commit- 
tee added $18.7 million over the budget 
increase of $31 million for manpower 
training, bringing the 1971 amount for 
this purpose to $401 million. So that in 
the aggregate is $50 million more than 
we spent for health manpower in the 
year 1970. 

I think this is a very significant in- 
crease, and one earmarked to do surely 
the job particularly that the gentleman 
makes reference to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. SCHADEBERG) . 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
first I want to thank the gentleman for 
the cooperation he has given me with 
regard to hospitals, and ordinarily I 
would start my remarks by asking am I 
right by assuming—but I would prefer 
rather to start with a direct question: Is 
there enough money in this appropria- 
tion bill to take care of those hospitals 
that have started construction under 
Hill-Burton funds, but have not had it 
fully funded? 

Mr. MICHEL, I believe the chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FrLoop), pretty adequately answered that 
question, which was propounded earlier 
by the gentleman from Nebraska (Mr. 
Martin), as I recall. But I should tell 


the gentleman, as I am sure he well 
knows, that last year appropriated for 


Hill-Burton grants $172.2 million in out- 
right grants. The budget came to us this 
year at $50 million for grants and $30 
million for direct loans, and $5 million 
for interest subsidies. The subcommittee 
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and the full, Committee on Appropria- 
tions backed that figure up to $172.2 mil- 
lion again for outright grants which 
surely, in my estimation, ought to provide 
more than enough since it is the same 
allocation they had the previous year, be- 
cause the amount is the same. 

Then the States can themselves allo- 
cate within their own resources so that 
it would seem to me that those hospitals 
underway would surely be going ahead 
pretty much on schedule. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Was this amount 
expended last year? 

Mr. MICHEL. This was the same 
amount as carried for direct grants last 
year as is in the bill this year for grants. 
Over and above that we provide $5 mil- 
lion for interest subsidies, and that gives 
us $166 million of additional construc- 
tion over the $172 million in grants, 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. If there were not 
enough in the fund for each specific hos- 
pital, would it be the prerogative of the 
State to use some of the guaranteed loans 
to which they are entitled for the same 
purpose? 

Mr. MICHEL. No question about it. As 
a matter of fact, one of the very fine 
things about the new amendments to the 
act is the fact that for the first time we 
can now combine grants with a guaran- 
teed loan, and under that kind of a pro- 
vision we should be able to build many 
additional hospitals around the country. 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Chairman, 
I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Maxon), the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

THE INDIVIDUAL’S STAKE IN THE CONTROL OF 
FEDERAL SPENDING 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
that the scarcity of Members on the floor 
does not indicate a lackadaisical attitude 
on the part of the House toward high 
taxes, big Government spending and 
Government programs generally. 

I would rather hope that the scarcity 
of Members on the floor would indicate 
that the Members have great confidence 
in the Committee on Appropriations and 
are willing to approve the bill as drafted 
by the committee without amendment. I 
hope that that will be the result. 

Mr. Chairman, as we begin considera- 
tion of one of the biggest spending bills 
of the session, it is fitting that we speak 
about spending. The President and his 
fiscal advisers spoke about spending over 
the weekend, provoking in the Washing- 
ton Sunday Star a massive headline en- 
titled, “Nixon Berates Hill on Spending.” 

The President should speak about 
spending because he has a great responsi- 
bility in this field. Practically all Federal 
money is spent under his direction and 
the direction of top people in the execu- 
tive branch. 

WASTE IN GOVERNMENT 

No President, Democrat or Republican, 
seems to do a sufficient job in promot- 
ing efficiency and controlling spending. 
Always, it seems to get out of hand. Con- 
gress, the General Accounting Office, the 
executive branch, and the press uncover 
in every administration innumerable in- 
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stances of gross waste of dollars in mis- 
calculations which lead to shocking cost 
overruns, 

There are many types of waste. Do you 
remember the story about the submarine 
Guitarro which, as a result of careless- 
ness, sank at the dock while under con- 
struction last year at a cost to the tax- 
payers of $30 million? 

To call the roll on Government waste 
in defense and nondefense areas would 
consume far more time than is allotted 
to me. I think my point is clear. There 
is waste and mismanagement in Gov- 
ernment, and neither Congress nor the 
Executive have succeeded in controlling 
it. 

RESPONSIBILITY FOR SPENDING 

The executive branch administers the 
Government, appoints the executives, 
hires the employees, makes the contracts, 
and spends most of the money. 

Congress appropriates the money and 
is not blameless with respect to all waste 
and mismanagement, but the major re- 
sponsibility in the field of actual spend- 
ing and the administration of programs 
is with the administration in power. 

It is not inappropriate for Congress— 
in seeking to do the best possible job— 
to call upon the administration to try 
harder to do a better job in the field of 
spending the money which Congress 
makes available. In that spirit I call 
upon the administration for a more vig- 
orous effort in this direction. 

The President has a difficult job—an 
almost impossible job. He is doing his 
best and I want to help him as much as 
possible. It is easy to see that an admin- 
istration which is spending at a rate in 
excess of $200 billion a year is confronted 
with problems of overwhelming complex- 
ity and difficulty. 

I think it is fair to say that all Presi- 
dents try, in a measure, to blame Con- 
gress with what goes wrong, and all Con- 
gresses try, in a measure, to blame the 
President. 

The present scenario is not untypical 
but let me say that what we need is not 
so much fixing the blame as fixing the 
country. 

Yes, the headline said, “Nixon Berates 
Hill on Spending.” In fairness it must be 
said that the President is compelled to 
try to keep the Government spending 
from getting completely out of hand. 

NEED TO HOLD THE LINE 

Let me say that I am not unsympa- 
thetic to the President’s request that we 
seek to hold the line on spending. The 
Appropriations Committee has done its 
best to hold the line—not always suc- 
cessfully. It has at times been overridden 
by the House and by the other body and 
overwhelmed by its own enthusiasm for 
favored programs. The joint Senate- 
House Committee on the Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures, which I head, 
has made available the facts of the pre- 
carious fiscal situation. I would call at- 
tention to the most recent report of the 
committee in the July 16 RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of the 
Congress trying to hold the line on Gov- 
ernment spending and I am not in favor 
of exceeding the President’s budget for 
spending except in very extraordinary 
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circumstances. I am in favor of making 
reductions wherever we reasonably can. 
DEMOCRATIC PARTY ROLE 


As a Democrat of some experience in 
fiscal matters, I wish to say that the 
Democratic Party must do its best to 
hold the line on Federal spending and 
do the best possible job of balancing 
national priorities. I am not talking pol- 
itics, I am talking commonsense and 
without a great deal of commonsense 
and self-restraint we are going to fall in 
this great hour of national need and let 
inflation and fiscal uncertainty defeat 
the hopes and dreams of the poor and 
destroy the economic base of the gen- 
eral prosperity which we have enjoyed 
for so many years in this country. 

If Congress and the administration 
want more revenues to spend for improv- 
ing the environment and other attractive 
and necessary programs, let us raise the 
needed revenue. But if we do not have 
the money we must restrain ourselves. 

As a Democrat, I am not anxious to 
project the image that as a Democrat 
I want to outspend the Republicans. I 
am not interested in outspending any- 
body. I am interested in preserving the 
economic strength and integrity of this 
country, thereby retaining the means to 
promote the welfare of the rich and poor 
alike. It is in this area that the admin- 
istration and the Congress could, if the 
hand of restraint is not applied, jeopar- 
dize the Nation’s best interests. Of course, 
I realize that a big country has big needs 
and requiries big spending. 

The President says that we are exceed- 
ing his budget and spending beyond our 
means and we are exceeding the Presi- 
dent’s budget and we are spending be- 
yond our means. This is not to say that 
I hold a brief for the economic policies 
of the administration. I am willing to 
join my Democratic brethren in saying 
that a better job should be done by the 
administration in the handling of our 
fiscal problems, but I am not willing to 
say that we ought to dismiss the matter 
of our precarious fiscal situation with a 
mere brushoff statement about politics. 

In matters of foreign policy and in 
matters involving the economic integrity 
and stability of the country, Democrats 
and Republicans should join together— 
the administration and the Congress 
should join together—in an effort to 
meet our situation in the best pos- 
sible manner. 

That is not only good business, it is 
good politics, in my judgment, for both 
Democrats and Republicans. 

Politics must not be permitted to ob- 
scure the precarious fiscal situation 
which confronts this country. 

REDUCTIONS SHOULD PRECEDE INCREASES 

There are those who say they favor 
staying within the overall budget of the 
President but who want vast increases 
for the social programs over the budg- 
eted amounts and who seem to take the 
position that they will increase the funds 
for the social programs and nullify the 
inflationary impact on the budget by 
reducing by billions of dollars funds in 
the budget for defense and for space. 

Very well. When and if those reduc- 
tions have been actually enacted into 
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law, it will be appropriate to apply avail- 
able excess funds to high priority pro- 
grams but not before. As of now, those 
reductions have not been made. 

However, I should make it clear that 
many reductions in defense and space 
programs were made last year, and there 
is a reduced budget this year. The reduc- 
tions last year aggregated some $6 bil- 
lion. We are now spending more for so- 
cial programs than for defense. Pre- 
viously, this had not been the case. For 
this fiscal year, 37 percent of the budget 
is for defense and 41 percent is for the 
so-called human resources programs. 

A JOINT RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. Chairman, holding the line on 
spending and practicing sufficient fis- 
cal restraint is a joint responsibility 
of the President and the Congress. And 
neither the administration nor the Con- 
gress is doing a sufficient job. And 
neither is without substantial respon- 
sibility for our national budget course 
and our national budget results. 

Let me cite some facts, beginning with 
the fiscal 1970 budget. 

When this administration took office, 
it immediately launched a review of the 
fiscal 1970 budget of the previous ad- 
ministration, and announced the results 
in April of 1969. It first undertook to 
“correct” the budget of the previous ad- 
ministration, and then announced 
spending reductions of $4 billion. 

The revised administration budget 
showed a projected budget surplus of 
$5.8 billion for fiscal 1970. But it still 
projected spending at $192.9 billion— 
an $8 billion increase over what was then 
foreseen for the previous fiscal year 1969, 
The administration—after the extensive 
review—still proposed spending $8 bil- 
lion above the previous year. 

According to the administration’s 
budget revisions of May 19—2 months 
ago—fiscal 1970 spending was about 
$198 billion—some $13 billion, plus, 
above fiscal 1969. There were many con- 
tributing factors—including miscalcula- 
tions of requirements in certain items, 
such as interest, and so forth—but that 
was the result. 

The budget surplus originally pro- 
jected by the administration in April 
1969 for fiscal year 1970 had also van- 
ished—and turned into a deficit. 

In the fiscal 1971 budget, submitted 
last February, the President projected 
a slim budget surplus for 1971 of 
$1.3 billion. 

But on a Federal funds basis; that is, 
leaving out the borrowings from the 
trust funds, the fiscal 1971 budget sub- 
mitted in February was in the red by 
some $7 billion. As a result of miscal- 
culations of the revenue outlook, mis- 
calculations of certain expenditure re- 
quirements, and other changes—by the 
administration and by Congress—on 
May 19 the President upped the Federal 
funds deficit projection to $10 billion. 

This is cause for alarm, I am further 
alarmed because it does not seem that 
enough people are alarmed about the 
situation. 

POSSIBLE $20 BILLION DEFICIT 

I am even more alarmed about the 

possibility that the Federal funds deficit 
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in this current fiscal year 1971 could go 
as high as $20 billion. That is a distinct 
possibility. 

I would not be surprised if the deficit 
on the unified budget basis goes to $10 
billion and the deficit on the Federal 
funds basis goes to $20 billion. This 
could well come from administration 
miscalculations of revenues, underesti- 
mates of spending for so-called uncon- 
trollables such as interest, and so forth, 
and congressional add-ons. And we are 
responsible for congressional add-ons. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tlemen from Texas has expired. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 additional minutes to my chairman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, in the 
May 19 budget revisions, the administra- 
tion has already conceded some miscal- 
culations on revenues and underesti- 
mates of uncontrollables. The Joint Tax- 
ation Committee staff has recently cast 
some doubt—to the extent of about $3 
billion—on the validity of the adminis- 
tration’s revenue projections. And in 
revenue forecasting, experience teaches 
that it is always best to assume the low 
side rather than the high side. Congress 
seems pointed toward further aggrava- 
tion of an already aggravated situation. 

As of July 9, the House, by its actions 
on both spending and revenue measures, 
had increased the projected unified 
budget deficit by about $2.9 billion—re- 
flecting such actions as a $1.5 billion so- 
cial security increase, a delay in the fam- 
ily assistance proposal, and other man- 
datory spending authorizations, totaling 
$2.8 billion in all, and a net increase of 
about $100 million in spending related to 
the various appropriation bills. 

As of July 9, the Senate, on both 
spending and revenue measures, has in- 
creased the projected deficit for fiscal 
1971 by a net of about. $2.3 billion. This 
net increase in the projected deficit re- 
flects Senate actions on various manda- 
tory spending authorizations similar to 
but not corresponding exactly to those 
reported for the House, totaling $1.2 bil- 
lion in all, and increased spending re- 
lated to appropriation bills totaling $1.3 
billion, offset by nonbudgeted revenue 
increases voted by the Senate but not yet 
acted upon by the House. This word of 
explanation is needed in order to put 
House-Senate actions in proper focus: 
The Senate has not yet acted on the 
social security increase or the family as- 
sistance proposal, and has acted on only 
six of the fiscal 1971 appropriation bills 
in contrast to the 12 passed by the House. 

In addition to the actions taken to 
date, still awaiting action are about $4.4 
billion of the administration’s requests 
for legislative proposals that are counted 
in the budget as offsets to spending and 
new revenue proposals—both of which 
were counted in arriving at the deficit 
projected by the administration. Involved 
are such proposals as a new tax on 
leaded gasoline, accelerated collection of 
estate and gift taxes, certain user 
charges, and some spending offset 
proposals. 

THE PENDING BILL 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to pound 
the table and say with emphasis that we 
have a chance to exercise restraint in our 
consideration of the bill before us. As 
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the bill stands now, it exceeds the budget 
estimates by $92 million. We exceeded 
the budget by $453 million in the com- 
panion education appropriation bill. 

It is indicated that amendments will 
be offered later today or tomorrow to 
further increase the bill in excess of $300 
million. At a time when we do not have 
the money in hand or in sight, I would 
plead with Members not to join in fur- 
ther aggravating our already serious fis- 
cal difficulties by adding more fuel to 
the inflationary pressures and further 
downgrading the consumer dollar. 

THE INDIVIDUAL’S STAKE IN THE CONTROL OF 
PEDERAL SPENDING 

We all remember our responsibility to 
the voters back home, to the taxpayers. 
We remember that. We will have that 
matter called to our attention come 
November. 

When we go home prior to November 
to meet our people, I would hope that 
husbands and wives would not point at 
Members. of Congress and say, “Where 
is the man—where is he?—the man who 
helped cheapen my dollar and made it 
almost impossible for me to pay my 
grocery bill and feed my children?” 

People have been talking here on the 
floor about doing something for the poor 
and the meek and the lowly—and we 
must. With that thought in mind, let us 
not shrink the value of the housewives’ 
dollar at the grocery store and elsewhere. 

Let us preserve the financial integrity 
of this country, for only through that 
procedure can we make it possible for 
this country to go forward. I plead with 
the Congress to support the committee 
on the bill which is before us and vote 
down the amendments and help take 
care of the poor who need some support 
as their dollar shrinks and their needs 
increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas 
3 additional minutes. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Rules, who granted us a rule for the 
consideration of this bill, for which I 
wish to offer thanks. 

Mr. COLMER. I thank the able and 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations for yielding to me. 

My main purpose is to extend the con- 
gratulations and felicitations of this 
humble Member to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for this very timely speech that 
he has made here today calling the at- 
tention of the membership to the de- 
plorable situation in which we find our- 
selves fiscally. 

Of course, the gentleman knows and 
every Member of this House realizes that 
regardless of who the President of these 
United States may be, he cannot spend 
a dollar that this Congress does not au- 
thorize and appropriate. So, as the gen- 
tleman has so well pointed out, it is a 
joint responsibilty of the Executive and 
of the Congress. 

Of course, as bad as this continued 
deficit spending is, the most important 
thing is the thing that the gentleman 
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called to our attention at the last and 
emphasized; namely, the depreciation of 
the currency of this country, with the 
resultant devastating influence of in- 
flation. 

So I want to congratulate the gentle- 
man, and I certainly hope, regardless of 
party politics, because, after all, if one 
party goes down the drain as a result of 
our fiscal irresponsibility, then both 
parties go down and so does this glorious 
young Republic of ours—regardless of 
party politics, I hope that we vote these 
amendments down. I hope that this mem- 
bership will heed the advice and remarks 
of the man who is responsible, the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations, 
for bringing these appropriation bills to 
the floor. 

I thank the chairman for yielding. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his very generous remarks. 

Yes, particularly the poor. The rich 
can stand it, but particularly the poor 
must have their dollar protected by some- 
one. The pre-World War II dollar is now 
worth only 35 cents. It has lost 65 cents. 
The dollar lost 6 cents last year. That 
makes it hard on the housewife and the 
poor little children. I think we ought to 
think about them in more ways than one. 
If we overspend and overspend and over- 
spend, the rich will make out, but the 
poor will suffer. Only by maintaining a 
strong country can we move toward a 
better situation for all our people. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Kan- 
sas (Mr. SHRIVER). 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to join in the remarks which have been 
made by the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Appropriations and 
to congratulate and commend the chair- 
man upon his statement. 

Mr. Chairman, the Appropriations 
Committee’s recommendations before 
the House today call for a total of $18.8 
billion in fiscal year 1971 for the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and other related agencies. 
This represents an increase of $2.3 bil- 
lion over last year’s appropriation, and 
it is $92.9 million above the President's 
budget requests for this year. 

In addition to these funds permanent 
authorization exists for the trust funds 
for social security, railroad retirement, 
and unemployment compensation total- 
ing $53.8 billion, an increase of $4.9 bil- 
lion over fiscal 1970. Thus, the total 
amount included under these depart- 
ments and agencies for the health and 
welfare of our citizens is $72.6 billion. 

This is a tremendous amount of 
money, and the committee has taken its 
responsibility seriously. For more than 
14 weeks, Government and private wit- 
nesses produced nearly 7,400 pages of 
testimony. 

I commend the chairman, the ranking 
member, and all of my colleagues of the 
subcommittee for their unselfish con- 
tribution in working out this bill and 
in doing so with complete agreement. 

From these hearings, the committee 
presents the following recommenda- 
tions: 

For the Department of Labor $1,208,- 
368,000. This is an increase of $118.3 mil- 
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lion over last year’s appropriation, but 
a decrease of $8.2 million below the 
budget request. 

For the Health and Welfare portions 
of HEW, $15,486,915,000. This is an in- 
crease of $2.1 billion over last year’s ap- 
propriation and $134 million over the 
budget request. 

For the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and other related agencies, $2,129,- 
380,000. Ninety-six percent of this is for 
OEO, The total represents an increase 
of $85 million over the fiscal 1970 ap- 
propriation, but a decrease of $33 million 
below the budget request. 

There are hundreds of projects and 
programs funded in this bill, far too 
many to discuss at this time. These 
range from open heart surgery research 
to solid waste management; from veter- 
inary medicine to population control; 
and from child care centers to job train- 
ing programs. I will mention only a few 
which have received special attention 
this year. 

Within the Department of Labor, the 
committee has been impressed by the 
early results of the job opportunities 
in the business sector program, This pro- 
gram encourages the private sector to 
become more involved in terms of in- 
terest and input in on-the-job training 
projects. Only by mobilizing these pri- 
vate resources can the Federal Govern- 
ment hope to upgrade the skills and job 
opportunities of thousands of workers 
who have been especially hard hit by the 
slowdown in the economy. Accordingly, 
the committee recommends an increase 
of $77.4 million for this program. 

Also regarding the slowdown in our 
economy, I might point out that the bill 
includes an authorization to transfer 
$717.7 million from the Employment Se- 
curity Administration account to the 
unemployment trust fund, an increase 
of $51.9 million over 1970. It would be 
my hope that Congress would soon com- 
plete action on the employment security 
amendments of 1970 which will extend 
the time limit and expand the coverage 
of unemployment insurance. In many lo- 
cal areas the effects of the national slow- 
down are causing severe hardships for 
families whose regular benefit periods 
have expired. Much of this slowdown is 
due to changing national priorities, and 
the Federal Government has responsi- 
bility to share the burden of continued 
benefits with the States. 

The bill includes $163 million for the 
environmental health service. About two- 
thirds of this amount is to be used for 
air pollution control. According to in- 
formation furnished the committee at 
my request earlier this year, the total 
Federal pollution control activities obli- 
gations for fiscal 1971 will cost about $2 
billion. 

This represents a 60-percent increase 
over fiscal 1970 and a 123-percent in- 
crease over fiscal 1969. The committee 
has recommended a net increase of al- 
most 10 percent for the air pollution 
activities in this bill. 

For mental health activities under the 
Health Services and Mental Health Ad- 
ministration, the bill includes $368.5 mil- 
lion. This is an increase of $21.9 million 
above the President’s request and $15 
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million above last year’s appropriation. 
Most of the increase over the President's 
budget is found in the committee’s pro- 
posed addition of $20 million for staffing 
grants for new community mental health 
centers. 

It is estimated that $20 million will be 
available from past appropriations for 
the construction of additional commu- 
nity centers, In view of these new cen- 
ters, it made no sense to the committee 
to provide no money for additional staff- 
ing grants. We trust that this increase 
of $20 million will be sufficient. 

The committee has recommended 
$181.5 million for medical facilities con- 
struction, an increase of $92.2 million 
above the request and $5.2 million above 
last year. This is the popular and suc- 
cessful Hill-Burton program. Included in 
this figure is $5 million for interest sub- 
sidies which will support $166 million 
worth of construction and moderniza- 
tion loans. With this subsidy, the total 
for construction of hospitals and other 
medical care facilities is $338 million. 
With a backlog of an estimated $11 bil- 
lion in needed construction and mod- 
ernization projects in our hospitals, this 
is certainly the minimum amount needed 
at this time. 

The recommendation for the National 
Institutes of Health is $1.6 billion. This is 
an increase of $212 million over 1970 and 
$92.7 million above the President's re- 
quest for 1971. The committee added 
$38.5 million to continue the research 
activities of each Institute at the 1970 
level, thus halting any further deteriora- 
tion in research support. This deteriora- 
tion has resulted in a reduction in the 
number of NIH research grants from 
$12,000 in 1967 to $9,800 in 1970. 

Of the remaining NIH increase, $25 
million is for the National Cancer In- 
stitute. The total recommended for can- 
cer research is $227.4 million, which is 
an increase of $46.7 million over the 1970 
amount. In addition to this, private 
sources of cancer research and treatment 
funds, such as the American Cancer 
Society and the Damon Runyon Fund 
and others, supply $100 to $150 million 
annually. This increase more than makes 
up for the reduction made by the Bureau 
of the Budget in the original request 
presented by the Institute. 

It is sobering to note that about one 
in four persons will get cancer and two- 
thirds of those afflicted will die with the 
disease. Cancer will kill approximately 
375,000 Americans this year. However, 
the committee heard repeated testimony 
that any crash program in cancer re- 
search would have to be phased in over 
a period of time rather than attempting 
a large expansion in 1year. As Dr. 
Marston, the Director of NIH, testified: 
“A 6- to 12-year program can, therefore, 
be readily visualized as the time required 
for development, testing, and evaluation 
of a vaccine for use against a single form 
of human cancer. The same process 
might be repeated in developing and test- 
ing vaccines in other types of cancer,” 
of which there are at least 100. 

Thus, the committee is well aware that 
this is a long-term effort. However, the 
time to start that buildup is now, and the 
recommended increase reflects our con- 
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stituents’ demands that cancer research 
receive highest priority in our Nation’s 
health expenditures. 

Similarly, the committee recommends 
an increase of $17.4 million over last year 
for the National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute. Heart disease is the largest cause of 
death in this country, killing over 1 
million of our citizens last year. 

For the health manpower activities of 
NIH the committee recommends $260.9 
million, an increase of $18.7 million over 
the budget, and $48.2 million over last 
year. In recommending this increase, the 
committee is following the advice of Dr. 
Egeberg, the Assistant Secretary for 
Health and Scientific Affairs. 

Dr. Egeberg testified: 

In my professional judgment an increase 
of funds, should the committee determine to 
so recommend, could most effectively be em- 
ployed in the area of health manpower 
development. 


The increase over 1970 for health 
manpower is about evenly split between 
institutional support and student assist- 
ance. It is the committee’s feeling that 
the student assistance programs should 
be restored to approximately the same 
level that existed before last year’s cut- 
back. At the same time, it is clear that 
our medical science colleges are in des- 
perate need of financial support if they 
are to be expected to produce the health 
manpower necessary now and in the 
future. As Dr. Egeberg pointed out: 

For every student who enters medical 
school in this country there is at least one 
other person who has the necessary qualifi- 
cations, but for whom there. simply is no 
space. 


The Federal Government is now the 
source of 52 percent of all medical school 
expenditures. Yet the need for additional 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and allied 
health manpower grows worse each year. 
The committee was told that if we added 
up all the private resources plus the Fed- 
eral support going into health manpower 
training at the present time, we never 
would catch up with the need for addi- 
tional personnel. Several of our medical 
schools are in a state of virtual collapse 
because of financial shortages. There 
simply seems to be no alternative to ad- 
ditional Federal support. 

This bill also includes $9.5 billion for 
the Social and Rehabilitation Service 
and $2.6 billion for the Social Security 
Administration. Most of these funds are 
in the uncontrollable category. 

Mr. Chairman, there is not time to 
discuss the rest of the items in this bill. 
None of these items is unimportant, as 
each deals with a certain aspect of the 
health and economic and social welfare 
of our citizens. The needs appear limit- 
less; the means limited. It is easy to call 
for priorities; it is difficult to establish 
them, as higher priority for one pro- 
gram must bring lower priority for an- 
other. 

Overall, this is a good bill, and I sup- 
port the committee’s recommendations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
several times today this bill has been re- 
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ferred to as a $19 billion or $20 billion 
bill. 

I would like to point out that the ap- 
propriations for the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare will 
really be $65 billion this year under the 
unified budget. One really cannot get an 
accurate picture or a balanced picture 
unless one looks at the unified budget 
which includes the trust funds. 

Also, we have heard a lot lately from 
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some people, as if they have invented it, 
of the shifting of priorities. Actually, we 
have been shifting priorities for years. 
We have a higher percentage of the 
budget this year going into human re- 
sources than we have for defense ap- 
propriations and the principal bill for 
human resources is this bill appropri- 
ating money for HEW. I am going to 
place certain tables in the Recorp which 
I think will really provide a better bal- 
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anced picture of this comparison of hu- 
man needs with the defense budget, and 
also the increase in the HEW and human 
resources budget over the years since 
1954 when the Department was formed. 

I secured these tables from the Bureau 
of the Budget and from Government 
sources, so that they would be accurate. 
I think it would be worthwhile for Mem- 
bers to study these tables which I set 
forth at this point: 


BUDGETS ON NATIONAL DEFENSE AND ON HUMAN RESOURCES AS A PERCENTAGE OF OUTLAYS 


Fiscal year 


unified budget 


Defense Human resources 


unified budget Fiscal year 


Defense Human resources 
unified budget unified budget 


SS 


1969__- = 
1970 estimated 
1971 estimated 


SeSSSSoR 
NODA 
BBRBISRS 
ONNNOUNN 


MNS 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE—HISTORY OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Federal funds Trust funds 


Adjustments 


Total 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois (Mrs. REID). 

Mrs. REID of Ilinois. Mr. Chairman, 
as a member-of the Subcommittee on 
Labor-HEW Appropriations, once again 
I want to pay my respects to my chair- 
man, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Firoop) and the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. Micue.). Under their leadership, 
our subcommittee has worked diligently 
in bringing this bill to the floor. 

The legislation before us today—H.R. 
18515—carries funds totaling approxi- 
mately $18.8 billion to cover all activities 
of the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare—with the excep- 
tion of the Office of Education which 
was covered in a separate bill—and vari- 
ous related agencies. This bill represents 
the bipartisan decisions of the members 
of our subcommittee after some 3 months 
of intensive hearings, As the seven vol- 
umes containing over 7,000 pages of 
printed hearings indicate, the subcom- 
mittee conducted a very thorough in- 
vestigation and review of the budget re- 
quests and individual views brought be- 
fore us. Representatives from the execu- 
tive agencies, as well as those outside of 
the Federal Government, made excel- 
lent presentations. I am sure all of us 
are aware not only of the growing needs 
in the field of manpower, health, and 
welfare, but also the necessity to place 
these needs in a realistic framework of 
priorities in view of current budgetary 
limitations. 

It has been pointed out that this is 
the largest of the appropriation bills 
excluding defense. However, when we 
take into consideration the money car- 
ried in other bills, the 1971 Federal ex- 
penditures for health, education, wel- 
fare, and services to individual Ameri- 


$6, 896, 843, 000 
10, 139, 059, 000 
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cans will exceed defense expenditures for 
the first time since World War Il—and 
I think that is significant. 

Naturally, in an appropriation bill of 
this size—and dealing with matters 
which are related so closely and directly 
to people—there are bound to be honest 
differences of opinion regarding specific 
amounts. I certainly have great sym- 
pathy with many of those who testified— 
particularly in regard to appropriations 
for health care and research. The needs 
are great and more funds could be effec- 
tively utilized in some of these programs 
if available, but we must remember that 
our resources are not unlimited—and we 
have a responsibility to do our best to al- 
locate these limited funds wisely and 
where they will prove to be most effec- 
tive. 

I believe no one would question that 
we have better medical care in this 
country than anywhere in the world. 
However, we know there is a critical 
shortage of trained medical personnel— 
hospital costs are high and still rising— 
and there are many diseases for which 
there is still no cure. 

In this regard I would like to point 
out some of the specific areas which have 
been of particular concern to me and 
many others. Hundreds of people 
throughout the Nation and in my own 
congressional district have written to me 
to urge increased funds for cancer re- 
search, and I am pleased that our com- 
mittee provided an additional $25 mil- 
lion over the President’s budget recom- 
mendation for the National Cancer In- 
stitute for fiscal 1971. The bill, as re- 
ported, provides a total of $227.3 million 
for cancer research—$46 million above 
the amount appropriated last year. As I 
have pointed out previously, I am gen- 
erally not one to exceed the President’s 
budget because I do recognize the urgent 
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need for sound fiscal management in 
Government if we are ever to control in- 
fiation and reduce taxes, but I do feel 
that a greater national effort is needed 
in our war on cancer, both in treatment 
and prevention technology and, in my 
judgment, the majority of Americans are 
willing to pay the cost of an accelerated 
attack on this dreaded disease. 

Another area in which we increased 
appropriations was for the National 
Heart and Lung Institute where we pro- 
vided $178.4 million—$6.7 million above 
the President’s budget and $18 million 
above the amount appropriated last year. 
In our report last year, the committee 
noted the rising incidence of chronic 
respiratory disease and suggested that 
tem. I am pleased that the Institute is, 
the Heart Institute give greater emphasis 
to these disorders which inevitably in- 
volve and affect the cardiovascular sys- 
indeed, broadening the scope of research 
on these problems and that, to give visi- 
ble evidence of this new commitment, the 
name of the Institute has been changed 
to the National Heart and Lung Institute. 

Much concern has been expressed, 
also, about the continuation of the Hill- 
Burton hospital construction program. 
I have long felt that this is one of the 
most successful Federal-State programs 
in existence, but the goal of increasing 
hospital beds is even more critical today 
than it was when the program was in- 
stituted. Therefore, our committee gave 
this matter top priority by recommend- 
ing appropriations that will provide con- 
struction totaling $338.2 million. This 
consists of $172.2 million in direct grants 
and $5 million to subsidize interest pay- 
ments on $166 million worth of loans. 

In a continuing effort to meet the 
shortages of personnel in the health 
field, our committee included $260.9 mil- 
lion for the health manpower program— 
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$18.7 million above the budget request 
and $48.2 million over the amount appro- 
priated for 1970. Included in this total 
was $2.7 million for formula grants for 
schools of veterinary medicine. The goal 
is to provide more doctors, dentists, 
nurses, and other health personnel to 
overcome the existing shortages and 
meet the increasing needs. 

Another subject which the committee 
gave special consideration was mental 
health. The budget for staffing grants 
for community mental health centers 
was $60.1 million, but testimony revealed 
that this amount would staff only those 
centers that received grants prior to 
1970. Therefore, we included $20 million 
additional to staff new centers that will 
be ready to go into operation in 1971. In 
my opinion, the community mental 
health centers program has saved many 
dollars to say nothing in human suffering 
by reducing the number of patients who 
are confined to mental hospitals. 

It is obvious that I have mentioned 
only a small percentage of the items in 
this bill. But I feel it is important that 
our taxpaying citizens know that much is 
being accomplished in these important 
fields. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion, H.R. 
18515, the bill before the House, is a good 
compromise, in that we have made every 
attempt to establish priorities among 
those programs which have proven their 
worthiness for the health and welfare of 
our people. We have recommended a net 
increase of $92.9 million over the budget 
estimates—mostly for the National In- 
stitutes of Health and for medical facili- 
ties construction, as I have pointed out. 
However, this increase should have very 
little effect on the total expenditure esti- 
mate for 1971 since it is mostly for grants 
that will increase obligations in 1971 
but will not have a major impact on ex- 
penditures until 1972 or later. 

Our committee’s task in establishing 
priorities was not easy under the very 
difficult fiscal situation which continues 
to face our Nation today—and I am 
hopeful that the House will approve our 
recommendations. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. CoHELAN). 

Mr. COHELAN. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for yielding me this 
time. 

Mr. Chairman, I was quoted on the 
wire service by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp) as being one of the 
spenders on the appropriations com- 
mittee along with my colleague (Mr. 
Yates). I am very proud of the fact that 
I have been placed in that category if it 
means that I am one of the people who 
believes that we should reorder our pri- 
orities in this country and put the em- 
phasis on our domestic programs which 
have been sorely neglected because of 
the Vietnam war. 

Very few talk about the economic 
impact of that war. There are many of 
us here who have been talking about re- 
setting national priorities by cutting 
back military manpower, eliminating 
obsolete weapon systems and a few other 
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substantial budget claimants. We have 
been talking about some of the very 
things that have been discussed by 
Chairman Manon. We call for a shift in 
emphasis to the urgent needs of our 
cities. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to make it 
perfectly clear that this is a constitu- 
tional democracy. Charles Shultz, for- 
mer budget director, reminds us that 
the U.S. budget is not the document of 
an executive whose decisions are law, 
nor is the President a prime minister, 
whose party must support him or bring 
down the Government. This is not a par- 
liamentary democracy. This is a consti- 
tutional democracy. The budget is, 
rather, a set of proposals sent to Congress 
for action on appropriation and tax 
measures. If only I had the time I could 
show that in the Charles Shultz paper on 
“Setting National Priorities—The 1971 
Budget,” we were presented with a con- 
trived budget by the President. The 
Shultz paper shows how a potential sur- 
plus became a potential deficit. 

As a member of the Appropriations 
Committee, I heard the Secretary of the 
Treasury suggest to committee members 
that the fiscal policies in this country 
were all that have been described here by 
our distinguished chairman, but signifi- 
cantly the Secretary of the Treasury said 
that we might have to go to selective 
wage-price controls. What happened? 
The next day the President contradicted 
him and told him to shut up. And the 
battle rages on. 

The power is in the Executive to con- 
trol and redirect this economy, not only 
in terms of monetary and fiscal controls, 
but in terms of economic policies and the 
allocation of resources for their most 
efficient use. As long as I have my war- 
rant in the House of Representatives, I 
will be coming to the well to tell my 
colleagues that the people of the Seventh 
California District and other districts 
throughout the country believe that our 
program and spending priorities should 
be redirected to the cities. The major 
problems that this country is facing are 
internal, and if we neglect domestic 
problems too long, we do so at our own 
peril. 

I will develop these thoughts in a more 
formal paper which I shall present later. 
But I want to call your attention to the 
fact that Mr. Shultz, in analyzing the 
1971 budget, points out very clearly that 
the dollars allocated for education and 
medical manpower and facilities are 
inadequate. 

They must be increased. It is for this 
reason I have led fights to increase edu- 
cation, medical manpower, and urban 
renewal funds. 

I suggest to my colleagues that the 
President is not facing those domestic 
difficulties with the greatest candor 
when his minority leader strikes out at 
members of the other party, labeling 
us “spenders.” It seems to me that any- 
body on the Republican side who voted 
for the education appropriation bill 
this year with its necessary $400 million 
increase, can with pride classify himself 
as a spender. 
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But I have studied the rollcall. We 
were all together—Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and thank goodness. I believe 
one of the reasons we were all together 
is because some of us who are now be- 
ing accused of being “spenders’’ were 
around here last year to do some 
of the work on this education bill. It 
is our deep personal belief that these 
are the important and urgent national 
priorities. 

The President formed the Commission 
on Student Unrest. I suggest we take a 
look at some of the implications of what 
the findings may be. I think one of the 
things they will find is that for peace on 
the campus we should get out of Vietnam. 
If we do not, we will have not only cam- 
pus problems but our budget cannot 
effectively be transformed to attack our 
pressing domestic problems. 

We are trying to say two things: We 
have to set about our business of re- 
ordering our priorities, and we must 
fund these new directions. It is for 
this reason, as a Member of the most 
representative Legislature in the world 
that I come before you and make this 
case. In fact, it is our obligation and 
responsibility to do this. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say one thing 
in levity. To my distinguished friend, 
the gentleman from Michigan, I want 
to express very deep regret that he did 
not make that statement a little sooner. 
It might have helped me out in the 
great Seventh District of California. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COHELAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
if I had known a statement of this sort 
by me concerning the gentleman’s 
amendment could have been helpful to 
him in the Democratic primary, I would 
have said it sooner and louder and re- 
peated it many times, because the gen- 
tleman knows I think he is a first-class 
Member of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, on the bill at the appro- 
priate time, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts is going to pro- 
pose a package amendment. This pack- 
age amendment has all the characteris- 
tics of the education bill. It fully funds 
vital programs that were left under- 
funded but I am not going into that now. 
It will be my task at the appropriate 
time when the bill is being read to ex- 
plain a certain section of the package 
in relation to construction of medical fa- 
cilities, as indeed I did before our full 
Appropriations Committee. 

Let me tell the Members a little bit 
about what the problem is all about in 
the time I have left. 

Our distinguished chairman was tell- 
ing us about the uncontrollables in our 
budget. When we take the $200.8 billion 
and add it all up, there are $180 billion 
in uncontrollable items. The distin- 


guished Member from Illinois made ref- 
erence to the uncontrollable character- 
istics in the budget. 
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We all know what they are—interest 
on the public debt, social security, and so 
forth. How do we get interest on the pub- 
lic debt up to the level it is? It is because 
something is wrong with the whole fiscal 
policy. Prices have gone up. There is ri- 
gidity in the system. There are sticky 
prices and sacred cows being protected 
in that budget. Some are uncontrol- 
lables. 

For example, it is not only the interest 
on the public debt, but take the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which is a 
highly controversial and political issue, 
but, nevertheless, uncontrollable. We do 
not know what that bill is going to be 
from year to year. The point is that 
someone's ox is always being gored. but 
decision must be made. 

Now we come to the famous uncon- 
trollables medicare and medicaid. What 
about them? There are enormous prob- 
lems being created here. There was a 
$200 million estimate as our first year 
costs, instead they have gone up over $2 
billion. Why? Because of lack of medi- 
cal manpower and lack of medical facili- 
ties, and lack of paramedical services, 
and all the categories we are discussing 
in this bill. If we do not fund existing 
medical programs, we are going to com- 
pound our ills. It will get worse. 

A week ago I read in the paper that 
the Blue Cross plan is going to pot. Why? 
Because of the incredible rising costs of 
medical care: $100-a-day hospital beds; 
uninsurable groups. The high cost of 
medical care demands that something be 
done to control these costs. To attack the 
problems we need more medical man- 
power and facilities. This is what the 
emergency health amendment is about. 

I urge an aye vote on the Boland 
amendment when we vote tomorrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
the chairman of the committee whether 
my time may be allotted to the gentle- 
man from California? 

Mr. FLOOD. Not at this time, Mr. 
YATES. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield. 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say I want to compliment the distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. 
CoHELAN) on his very excellent state- 
ment. I regret that his talents and his 
ability will not be available to the Appro- 
priations Committee in the 92d Congress. 
But I am confident that his absence from 
this body will be temporary. He has con- 
tributed much in the years he has been 
here, in the very field about which we 
are talking now. He has been and is a 
distinguished member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. No one has worked any 
harder than he has in the time he has 
served on the committee. 

Coming to this well after hearing some 
of the speeches that have been made here 
this afternoon in this Committee of the 
Whole, one would think one would come 
with some trepidation. That was a pow- 
erful speech by the chairman of the full 
Committee on Appropriations (Mr. 
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Manon). There was a magnificent dis- 
sertation on the bill and explanation of 
the bill by the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop). 

But, as the gentleman from California 
has said, there is the matter of priorities 
with which this Congress must deal. 
There is a matter of priorities with which 
this Committee of the Whole must deal. 

So, powerful as the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has been, I believe we 
have to face the fact that we must meet 
these priorities in the field of public 
health. This is one area in which the 
Congress ought to be deeply concerned. 

Let me say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, he has done excellent work 
on this bill and all the bills he has ever 
handled as well as on other appropria- 
tion subcommittees on which he has 
served and is now serving. 

He has, I believe, won the respect and 
admiration and esteem of all the Mem- 
bers of Congress for the way he has 
pulled himself up from a very serious ill- 
ness to the good physical condition in 
which he is today. I admire him for his 
spirit and his determination. 

May I also say, Mr. Chairman, when 
one leaves the theater one has to walk 
into the street of reality. That is what we 
are trying to do with the package amend- 
ment that will be offered tomorrow. 

When this bill was considered in the 
full committee I stated, and I repeat now, 
that this Subcommittee on Appropria- 
tions, Mr. Ftroop’s Subcommittee for 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
has one of the toughest and I believe the 
most difficult tasks of all the appropria- 
tion subcommittees. There is more inter- 
est, more pressure, more testimony relat- 
ing to this bill than to any other budget 
with which the Congress deals. 

I suppose that this is so because it 
touches more people and more programs 
relating to people than any other budget 
the Congress considers. I imagine that 
there are few people in this Nation who 
are not affected in some way by what this 
bill seeks to accomplish. 

The amendment I will offer and have 
titled, the “health emergency amend- 
ment”, seeks to establish some priorities 
in the field of health. The health emer- 
gency amendment is not named for pur- 
poses of rhetoric. It is so named to re- 
flect the condition of this Nation’s health 
system. 

This amendment seeks to do something 
about the crisis in health. This is a cry 
that we have been hearing much about— 
doing something about—but not near 
enough. 

People are getting nowhere near the qual- 
ity of health care they have a right to ex- 
pect. 


These are not my words. They are the 
words of former secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Robert E. Finch. 

Crisis in health is not merely a 
slogan—it is not just another empty 
shibboleth. 

It is, today, a striking reality. With- 
out exception, everyone concerned with, 
and responsible for, the health of our 
Nation—from President Nixon to distin- 
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guished experts in the health professions, 
to ordinary citizens—has expressed deep 
concern about this plight. 

There are other members of the com- 
mittee who will discuss various aspects of 
this package amendment. They will ex- 
pand on specific amendments in the 
package. 

Let me detail briefly what the package 
amendment does. The emergency health 
amendment contains the following in- 
creases: 


Medical manpower institu- 


tional support and student 
1 


$138, 954, 000 
Health educational facilities 
construction 100, 000, 000 
80, 000, 000 


20, 000, 000 
National Heart and Lung In- 
stitute 
Pilot dental care projects for 
needy children 
Grants to medical 
libraries 


15, 000, 000 


6, 000, 000 
school 
500, 000 


360, 454, 000 


Mr. Chairman, so that the Members 
will have some knowledge of the pro- 
grams that the package amendment af- 
fects, let me elaborate briefly on them. 

First. Institutional support of health 
schools. Formula grants and special proj- 
ect grants are awarded to schools of 
medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, optom- 
etry, podiatry, pharmacy, veterinary 
medicine, nursing, public health, and the 
allied health professions. The purpose of 
these grants is to increase the output of 
health professionals, rescue schools in 
financial difficulties, and improve the 
quality of instruction. 

The legislative authority for these pro- 
grams authorizes a total of $255,500,000 
for fiscal year 1971. The administration 
requested only $147,966,000, and the com- 
mittee increased this request by just 
$2,700,000. 

The health emergency amendment 
would fund these programs of institu- 
tional support to the full amounts au- 
thorized, resulting in an increase of 
$104,834,000. 

Second. Loans for health professions 
students. The programs of direct loans to 
students of medicine, dentistry, oste- 
opathy, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
veterinary medicine, and nursing pro- 
vide these students with much-needed 
funds for their professional education. 

Fifty-six million dollars is authorized 
for these loans in fiscal year 1971. The 
administration requested only $21,610,- 
000 a sharp reduction from the previous 
year. The committee increased the re- 
quest by $16,000,000, still far short of 
the amount authorized and needed. 

The health emergency amendment 
would fully fund these loans programs 


by increasing the appropriation by $18,- 
390,000. 


Third. Traineeships for health profes- 
sions students. Traineeships are provided 
to selected students of public health, 
nursing, and the allied health professions. 

Thirty-eight million dollars is author- 
ized for these traineeships in fiscal year 
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1971. The administration requested only 
$22,270,000, and the committee made no 
change in this request. 

The health emergency amendment 
would fully fund these health trainee- 
ship programs by increasing the appro- 
priation by $15,730,000. 

Fourth. Construction of health educa- 
tion facilities. Matching grants are made 
to the schools of the health professions 
for construction of new teaching facili- 
ties and for renovation of existing fa- 
cilities. At the beginning of the current 
fiscal year, approximately half a billion 
dollars worth of construction grant ap- 
plications had been approved by HEW, 
but were unfunded for lack of money. 

A total of $260 million is authorized 
for these construction grants. The ad- 
ministration requested only $126,100,000, 
and the committee made no change in 
this request. 

The health emergency amendment 
would increase the request by $100 
million. 

Fifth. National Heart and Lung In- 
stitute. The major source of funds for 
research into the causes and treatment 
of heart disease is the National Heart 
and Lung Institute of the National In- 
stitutes of Health. Research on heart 
disease—still the major killer disease— 
deserves more financial support than 
provided for in the committee’s bill. 

The National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute has an open-ended authorization. 
The administration requested $171,747,- 
000 and the committee raised this re- 
quest by only $6,732,000. 

The health emergency amendment 
would increase this request by an addi- 
tional $15 million. 

Sixth. Special dental care projects. 
Section 510 of the Social Security Act 
authorizes a program of pilot dental care 
projects for needy children which is 
aimed at finding ways to control dental 
disease. The administration requested, 
and the committee approved, a totally 
inadequate appropriation of just $180,- 
000 for this program. 

The health emergency amendment 
would increase this request by $6 million. 

Seventh. Hospital construction grants. 
The program of grants for hospital and 
medical facilities construction and mod- 
ernization, commonly known as the 
Hill-Burton program, is designed to pro- 
vide assistance in meeting the great need 
for more hospitals and other health care 
facilities. 

The administration requested only 
$89,321,000 for the Hill-Burton program. 
The committee raised this request to 
$181,521,000 by increasing the amount 
for construction grants and eliminating 
the amount requested for direct loans. 

The health emergency amendment 
would increase the request for construc- 
tion grants by another $80 million, which 
would produce a total amount for grants 
which is less than the amount appro- 
priated in fiscal year 1969. 

Eighth. Community mental health cen- 
ters staffing. Community mental health 
centers are designed to reduce the num- 
ber of patients in mental hospitals by 
emphasizing outpatient care in the local 
community as a more effective method of 
treatment. The greatest need of the cen- 
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ters is money to pay staff during the 
early years of a center’s existence. 

The administration did not request an 
appropriation adequate to continue staff- 
ing grants for those centers currently in 
operation. Only $60,100,000 was re- 
quested for this purpose. The committee 
increased the request by $20,000,000 but 
admitted in its report that even this 
amount would probably not be adequate 
to keep existing centers operating. 

The health emergency amendment 
would insure that these centers continue 
to function by adding another $20,000,- 
000 for staffing grants. 

Ninth. Medical libraries assistance. 
The National Library of Medicine ad- 
ministers a program of assistance to 
medical libraries throughout the coun- 
try. 

The administration requested only $5,- 
792,000 for this program in fiscal year 
1971. The committee did not change this 
request, despite an authorization of more 
than $12,000,000 contained in the Medi- 
cal Libraries Assistance Extension Act of 
1970 for nonconstruction assistance. 

The health emergency amendment 
would increase this request by $500,000. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I will 
introduce is intended to meet the mini- 
mum needs of nine HEW health pro- 
grams. These health programs will be 
listed when we get back into the House. 
I will list all of the health programs and 
list the amount of money requested by 
the administration and the amount of 
money provided by the Subcommittee on 
Labor-HEW and the amount requested 
in this amendment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would hope when 
we reach that part of the bill tomorrow 
where this amendment will be offered, 
the members of this committee will rec- 
ognize the fact that there is a crisis in 
health and that the Members on both 
sides of the aisle will support the effort 
to meet that crisis. 

Much has been printed and said about 
the “gap in the health needs of the Na- 
tion.” Let us close this gap. Let us close 
ranks on both sides of the aisle and 
march down that aisle with the knowl- 
edge and the satisfaction that we meas- 
ured up to our responsibility to provide 
the manpower and the programs that 
will bring happier and healthier tomor- 
rows for the people of this great land. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from Mlinois 
(Mr. YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, it is time 
to talk about doubletalk, doubletalk 
from some of those on the Republican 
side. 

We heard today from the minority 
leader that certain Democrats, including 
me, were guilty of budget busting and he 
warned against voting for the Boland 
amendments to increase funds for vari- 
ous health programs in the HEW ap- 
propriations bill. Apparently he forgot 
the release put out by the National 
Republican Congressional Committee on 
July 15, 1970, only a few days ago, which 
said: 

THE MEDICO Gap 


Dr. Roger O. Egeberg is preparing a re- 
quest for the Nixon Administration for $150 
million to be applied toward closing the 
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doctor gap in America, Scripps-Howard has 
reported. The newspaper chain conducted a 
survey recently across the Nation which re- 
vealed a serious shortage of medical care 
available in many parts of the country. 

The survey shows a need for a crash pro- 
gram to increase the number of health work- 
ers, with emphasis on doctors. The suryey 
disclosed that physicians are over-concen- 
trated in surburbia, with scarcity in the 
ghettos and rural areas. Many of the Nation’s 
medical colleges are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. Medical education has become so 
costly that lower income groups are being 
foreclosed from training for careers in med- 
ical fields, 

Dr. Egeberg is Assistant Secretary for 
Health at HEW. The $150 million he reported- 
ly wants would boost financial grants to 
medical, dental nursing and other health- 
related schools. It would increase the 
amounts and numbers of Federal scholar- 
ships and loans to medical, dental and nurs- 
ing trainees. The U.S. needs 50,000 more doc- 
tors, 150,000 more nurses, 10,000 more den- 
tists and thousands of health-care special- 
ists. There are now 325,000 doctors, 100,000 
more dentists and thousands of health-care 
specialists, There are now 325,000 doctors, 
100,000 dentists, 700,000 nurses and 3 million 
other health-care workers, according to 
Scripps-Howard. 

The 109 medical schools in operation grad- 
uated 9,000 doctors last year. Dr. Egeberg 
wants to double this yearly output to 18,000. 
“If the Government doesn't help the medical 
schools and medical students soon, we'll have 
a doctor shortage for the next 20 years,” he 
warns, 

Surprisingly, the U.S, is eighth per capita 
in the number of doctors, with Austria, Aus- 
tralia, Denmark, Israel, Italy, Russia and 
West Germany ahead. Health officials say 
that “maldistribution” is the main problem, 
with large areas suffering a gap in health 
care, and others having more than an ade- 
quate number of doctors. Dr. Egeberg also 
wants changes in the 13-year program now 
required to educate and train a doctor. The 
total cost of the present program runs nearly 
$50,000 over the long years of schooling, in- 
ternship, military service, medical residency 
and specialized medicine. 

Dr. Walter C. Bornemetier, president of the 
American Medical Association, says the Gov- 
ernment should provide “full scholarships 
and maintenance” for Negro, minority and 
poor white students who want to become 
doctors. He also advocates ghetto clinics fi- 
nanced by the Government, under private 
operation. 

The doctor gap was created under the 
Democrats. The Nixon Administration wants 
a program to close it up. 

Mr. YATES. How, Mr. Chairman? How 
does the Nixon administration propose 
to close the gap? With words? Words 
will not do it without dollars to back 
them up; and, even the minority leader 
knows that if the Congress stays within 
the President’s budget. as he says he 
wants to do, neither the doctor gap nor 
the hospital gap will be closed. 

The Nixon administration and the mi- 
nority leader cannot have it both ways. 
They cannot cling to the budget’s admit- 
tedly inadequate figures and still call for 
closing the health gap. 

We will find out tomorrow which side 
they choose when the votes are taken on 
the bill and on the Boland amendment. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am happy to add my support to the 
emergency health amendment. The $360 
million which the amendment would 
provide may seem like a great deal of 
money, but it is really a modest invest- 
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ment when matched against a medical 
bill now hovering at around $70 billion 
a year, which the American people are 
paying. 

The consequences of our failure to 
adopt this amendment would be grievous 
indeed. Some of our most esteemed pro- 
grams, for training sorely needed health 
care personnel, for supporting medical 
and dental schools and for assisting hos- 
pital construction, will suffer needlessly. 

I for one cannot understand the logic 
in refusing to fund, in full, these essen- 
tial and basically noncontroversial pro- 
grams. Take traineeships and loans for 
students of the health professions. 
Everybody agrees we have a critical 
shortage of qualified health manpower; 
here's our opportunity to do something 
to rectify the shortage. Mr. BOLAND’S 
amendment would simply raise the ap- 
propriations for the two programs to the 
authorized level of $94 million, surely a 
sound move in these difficult times. 

Other programs which the amendment 
would help are equally meritorious, Our 
medical schools are in trouble, and the 
amendment would respond to this prob- 
lem by adding $104.8 million to the 
$150.7 million recommended by the 
Appropriations Committee for institu- 
tional support of these schools. Again, 
the ultimate purpose of these grants is to 
increase the output of health profes- 
sionals by rescuing the schools from 
financial distress and improving the 
caliber of the instruction they offer. 

The House has just expressed its own 
stanch support for the Hill-Burton Act 
for aiding hospital construction, by de- 
cisively overriding a Presidential veto of 
legislation extending this popular pro- 
gram. The emergency health amendment 
offers a logical sequel to the override 
action, by adding $80 million to bring 
the Hill-Burton funding in this bill to 
$261.5 million—still less than the amount 
we appropriated for fiscal 1969. 

I should like to include at this point a 
letter sent last night by 10 members of 
the Commerce Committee to all House 
Democrats, as part of the effort to rally 
support for the emergency health 
amendment: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., July 21, 1970. 

Dear COLLEAGUE: As members of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
which is responsible for authorizing legisla- 
tion in the field of health, we are vitally con- 
cerned about full funding for our health 
manpower programs. 

It is our understanding that the Appro- 
priations Committee has recommended more 
funds for student loans than the Administra- 
tion requested, but no additional funds for 
the schools of the health professions and 
nursing, except $2.7 million to continue aid 
to schools of veterinary medicine. 

The emergency in funding for our health 
manpower schools is grave, and is worsening 
every day. We should act now to meet this 
crisis. 

An “Emergency Health Amendment” will 
be offered by Congressman Edward Boland to 
the Labor-HEW Appropriations bill, sched- 
uled to come to the floor today. The amend- 
ment calls for greater funds for health man- 
power programs, as well as increases for Hill- 
Burton grants, Community Mental Health 
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Centers, and the National Institutes of 
Health. We support that amendment, and 
hope you will also. 

Sincerely, 

Samuel N. Friedel, John E. Moss, Lionel 
Van Deerlin, Fred B. Rooney, John M. 
Murphy, Brock Adams, Richard L. Ot- 
tinger, W. S. “Bill” Stuckey, Robert O. 
Tiernan. Richardson Preyer. 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make it known my full support of 
the emergency health amendment which 
would provide $350.6 million to help meet 
our Nation’s grave health crisis. This ap- 
propriation would specifically aid medical 
schools and will be very helpful in the 
attempt to bridge our deficiency of 52,000 
doctors in the country. 

Time and again, we have failed the 
medical schools and their dedicated 
faculties. We have demanded of them 
herculean tasks and given them only 
minimal support. We have demanded of 
them increases in their enrollments, aid 
to disadvantaged people in rural and ur- 
ban areas, and higher quality health care 
and services. Moreover, we have de- 
manded of them all this but turned a deaf 
ear to their cries for financial assistance. 

Mr. Chairman, we have only approxi- 
mately three active medical doctors for 
every 2,000 people, while the Soviet Union 
has five doctors per same number of 
people. 

Our Nation deserves better care than 
this. But the only way to achieve a more 
realistic ratio and every improving care 
is to enable the medical schools to train 
more doctors. For this, they need our 
help. That is why Congress must give its 
full support to this important legislation. 

Mr, MINISH. Mr. Chairman, the De- 
partments of Labor and Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, and related agencies 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1971 
would appropriate $18.82 billion, While 
the amount is $2.32 billion over last 
year’s level, increases in uncontrollable 
programs such as grants to States and 
trust funds account for $1.7 billion of the 
higher figure. 

In the area of health care the bill is 
woefully inadequate. Fortunately, the 
committee saw fit to increase the requests 
by the administration for health pro- 
grams such as Hill-Burton construction, 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
mental health programs. However, even 
with the committee increases, the legis- 
lation falls far short for providing the 
much-needed funds to respond to the 
Nation's health crisis. 

Therefore, I support the “emergency 
health amendments” adding $360.5 mil- 
lion for medical construction, health 
training programs, the National Heart 
and Lung Institute, the special children’s 
dental program, medical student loans, 
and community mental health centers. I 
urge all our colleagues to support this 
worthwhile amendment. Overwhelming 
support by the House for adequate health 
funds would demonstrate a concern for 
the welfare of our citizens—a concern 
which takes priority over wasteful and 
unnecessary spending for programs like 
the SST and NASA. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 18515 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the fol- 
lowing sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and related 
agencies, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes, namely: 

TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

MANPOWER ADMINISTRATION 
MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
ACTIVITIES 

For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry into effect the Manpower 
Development and Training Act of 1962, as 
amended (42 U.S.C. 2571-2620), $744,494,000 
to remain available until June 30, 1972. 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 18515) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks on the bill H.R. 
18515 and to include extraneous mate- 
rial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


POSTPONEMENT OF WHEAT 
REFERENDUM 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, by direction of 
the Committee on Rules, I call up House 
Resolution 1148 and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1148 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (S. 3978) to 
extend the time for conducting the referen- 
dum with respect to the national marketing 
quota for wheat for the marketing year be- 
ginning July 1, 1971. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed one hour, to be equal- 
ly divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, the bill shall be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 
At the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
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to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California, Mr. Sisk, is recognized for 1 
hour. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
LATTA) pending which I yield myself such 
time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1148 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of S. 3978 
to extend the time for conducting the 
referendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the mar- 
keting year beginning July 1, 1971. 

Under the present law, the Secretary 
of Agriculture is required to hold a mar- 
keting quota referendum no later than 
August 1, 1970. 

In view of the fact that new farm leg- 
islation to replace the expiring Food and 
Agriculture Act is expected to be re- 
ported at an early date, it is felt that a 
postponement of the referendum is de- 
sirable. If the referendum were to be held 
and then new farm legislation enacted, 
there would be a waste of time, effort, 
and money. 

The purpose of S. 3978 is to authorize 
the Secretary to postpone the conducting 
of a national referendum on the 1971 
wheat program. He could conduct the 
referendum not later than the earlier of 
two dates: 30 days after adjournment 
sine die of the second session of the Con- 
gress; or October 15, 1970. Thus he would 
be free to set a date earlier than October 
15 if he felt that no new legislation were 
possible and that such action were 
needed in order to give wheat farmers 
greater certainty in planning for their 
1971 crop. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1148 in order that the 
bill may be considered. Mr. Speaker, I 
reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I agree with 
the statement just made by my friend 
and colleague, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk), concerning this rule, 
and this bill, but I hasten to point out 
that I am not too happy with the action 
of the committee so far as setting the 
date of October 15, 1970, or 30 days after 
the adjournment sine die of the second 
session of the 91st Congress, for the hold- 
ing of this referendum. As was pointed 
out to the Committee on Rules, in the 
winter wheat areas they will be sowing 
their wheat long before October 15. In 
Ohio we usually sow our wheat some time 
around September 20 or September 25. 
This referendum could be held as late as 
October 15, when some of this wheat or 
most of the wheat in Ohio and in many 
other wheat areas would be in the 
ground, and these farme:s would be 
forced then to tear up their fields. 

Well, Mr. Speaker, I am happy to re- 
port to the House that I read on the wire 
today that the House Committee on Agri- 
culture has tentatively agreed on a farm 
bill, and they hope to agree tomorrow. 
That would do away with the necessity 
for this wheat referendum, and my res- 
ervation about the date would no longer 
apply. 

For this reason, Mr. Speaker, I support 
the rule, and I support the bill with the 
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hope that the Committee on Agriculture 
will follow through tomorrow and report 
out a farm bill. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I have no fur- 
ther requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill (S. 3978) to 
extend the time for conducting the refer- 
endum with respect to the national mar- 
keting quota for wheat for the market- 
ing year beginning July 1, 1971, be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

S. 3978 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
336 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
1938, as amended, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: ‘“Notwith- 
standing any other provision hereof the ref- 
erendum with respect to the national mar- 
keting quota for wheat for the marketing 
year beginning July 1, 1971, may be con- 
ducted not later than the earlier of the fol- 
lowing: (1) thirty days after adjournment 
sine die of the second session of the Ninety- 
first Congress; or (2) October 15, 1970.” 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, it is true that the House 
Committee on Agriculture today did 
reuch a tentative agreement on a general 
farm bill and also on a provision which 
would establish a limitation on individual 
payments. 

The Washington Post in reporting this 
event this morning was in error, however, 
in describing the limitation as a limita- 
tion at $55,000 per farm. As I understand 
the agreement, it would be at $55,000 per 
crop, and dealing with the three major 
crops in the bill—feed grains, wheat, 
and cotton, and if that in fact is the 
case the limitation in reality is not $55,- 
000 per farm but at least $165,000 per 
farm. 

Ido not view that as a responsible limi- 
tation on payments which this bill sets 
and if a responsible limitation on pay- 
ments is not accepted when the general 
farm bill is before the House, I think the 
prospects for enactment of a general 
farm bill this year may indeed be rather 
dim. If this should not occur, then there 
would be a delay in the wheat referendum 
that we are voting on today, and which 
I oppose. It would be a grave injustice to 
the wheat farmers. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. YATES. How does this statement 
that the gentleman just made relate to 
the limitation recently passed in the 
Senate of $20,000 per farm? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would say to the 
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gentleman that the limitation provided 
in the Senate action on the appropria- 
tion bill for agriculture is at a proper 
and responsible level, which is $20,000 
per farm and at the proper time, if I am 
recognized for that purpose, I will seek 
to amend the limitation provided in the 
general farm bill to bring it down to the 
$20,000 level. 

Mr. YATES. How does it pertain to 
the present bill now under consideration? 
Is it related and does it relate in any 
way to the present bill—that is, the 
$20,000 limitation? 

Mr. FINDLEY. No, it is not. It is not 
in the bill at the present time, but I hope 
it will be before it is enacted. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SEBELIUS. Mr. Speaker, the 
House Agriculture Committee this morn- 
ing acted to insure prompt action on new 
farm legislation. This action has a direct 
influence on House consideration of S. 
3978, a resolution passed June 19 by the 
Senate postponing the wheat referendum 
scheduled for July 27-31 until October 
15 or 30 days after adjournment, which- 
ever comes first. 

A referendum of wheat farmers forc- 
ing a choice between two mediocre farm 
programs would create unnecessary fric- 
tion and division in rural America. In 
addition, the USDA has estimated the 
cost of conducting a referendum at $2 
million. This money should be applied to 
improve farm income and save the family 
farm operation rather than conduct a 
divisive farm vote. 

I urge favorable consideration of S. 
3978 to give the USDA the authority to 
delay the wheat referendum. A referen- 
dum will likely not be necessary since 
new farm legislation should be enacted 
during this session of Congress. We do 
not need an unnecessary expenditure of 
$2 million and a controversial and un- 
necessary vote in rural America during 
these most divisive times. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AUTHORIZING CLERK TO RECEIVE 
MESSAGES FROM THE SENATE 
AND THE SPEAKER TO SIGN ANY 
ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS DULY PASSED 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that notwithstand- 
ing the adjournment of the House until 
noon Wednesday, July 22, the Clerk be 
authorized to receive messages from the 
Senate and that the Speaker be author- 
ized to sign any enrolled bills and joint 
resolutions duly passed by the two Houses 
and found truly enrolled. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


JIM G. LUCAS, GREAT REPORTER, 
DIES IN WASHINGTON 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 
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Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, Okla- 
homa lost one of its finest native sons 
and the Nation lost one of its greatest 
newsmen last night. 

Jim G. Lucas, a smalitown boy who 
won immortal fame as a Marine combat 
correspondent in World War II, and 
who went on to become one of the world’s 
most respected war correspondents as a 
reporter for the Scripps-Howard news- 
papers, died last night at the veterans 
hospital here in Washington, D.C. 

Jim Lucas was a newsman who covered 
war as the GI saw it and the GI fought 
it. From the beaches of Tarawa to the 
jungles of Korea and the rice paddies of 
Vietnam, he worked alongside America’s 
fighting men and told their story with 
fidelity, bravery, and integrity. 

From his starting days as a reporter 
for the Muskogee Daily Phoenix, Jim 
Lucas was a man who believed in going 
where the action was. 

As a reporter for the Tulsa Tribune, 
he became one of Oklahoma’s best known 
newsmen. In later years, with Scripps- 
Howard, he was the acknowledged suc- 
cessor to Ernie Pyle and one of America’s 
most honored reporters. 

In today’s edition of the Washington 
Daily News there appears an editorial 
under the title of “Jim G. Lucas,” part of 
which reads as follows: 

Jim Lucas was a great reporter with a rare 
gift for chronicling the miseries and joys, 
heroism and humdrum of the life of the 
American soldier on the front lines in three 
wars. 

Thousands upon thousands of ex-GI's will 
long remember him from the clips of his 
stories they have pasted in their scrapbooks. 


American servicemen all over the 
world, who knew him as a friend, will 
join in mourning this brave Oklahoman. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
my remarks the full text of the editorial: 

Jim G. Lucas 


One of many amazing things about 
Scripps-Howard War Correspondent Jim G. 
Lucas was that a lifetime of witnessing and 
writing about the tragedy of wars left him 
without a trace of inner hardness or cyni- 
cism. 

He was, until the end, what one speaker 
said of him years ago in bestowing upon him 
some particular medal: “A truly modest 
man—an old Marine with a soft heart.” 

And he could, and did, write with the best 
of the journalists of any era. 

He undoubtedly saw more combat. than 
any nhewspaperman in U.S. history. He 
Seemed to be always at the front—until age 
and a long, losing bout with cancer caused 
him to return from Vietnam three years ago 
for the last time. When, for example, Gen. 
Omar Bradley at a Washington banquet in 
1953 awarded Jim in glowing terms the 
VFW's Gold Medal for conveying the feel 
of the battlefield in his stories, Jim was on 
the frontlines in Korea. When he was 
awarded the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for his hu- 
man interest stories from Korea, he already 
was in Hanoi covering still another war, (He 
was in Hanoi when Ho Chi Minh’s troops 
took over North Vietnam.) 

Still, 25 years of frontline reporting in 
three major wars never shook his belief in 
the worth of the individual, the value of 
life, or the love of country. 

He never married. He loved young people 
and there are countless stories of his help to 
the young, particularly young newspaper- 
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men on their first assignment to a war zone. 
He could, and did, oratorically wave his 
country’s flag at the slightest provocation. 

Jim Lucas was a great reporter with a rare 
gift for chronicling the miseries and joys, 
heroism and humdrum of the life of the 
American soldier on the frontlines in three 
wars. 

Thousands upon thousands of ex-GIs will 
long remember him from the clips of his 
stories they have pasted in their scrapbooks. 

Scores of young newspapermen in the fu- 
ture, we are sure, will be studying his work 
and seeking to emulate it—just as has been 
true in the case of Jim's predecessor, Ernie 
Pyle. 

For those of us in Scripps-Howard, it has 
been an exceptionally rare privilege to have 
worked with Jim Lucas. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I join my 
colleague in what he had said about our 
late friend Jim Lucas, who was one of the 
most outstanding constituents of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. EDMOND- 
SON). 

Mr. Speaker, Jim Lucas knew where 
the news was, went and got it regardless 
of how dangerous or how tough the un- 
dertaking, and I doubt that many re- 
porters have covered the war in Vietnam 
as closely, as thoroughly and over as long 
a period of time as did Jim Lucas. 

He was truly on instinctive and great 
natural reporter. America has lost one 
of its finest newsmen. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the distinguished majority leader 
for his comments. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I guess I 
knew Jim Lucas about as well as any 
Member in the Capitol. He was a marine 
at heart. He covered the battlefronts as 
a marine GI would cover it. He was loved 
by everyone who wore the uniform. He 
was intense in his patriotism and he was 
as intense in his reporting the truth to 
the American people, regardless of how 
they took it. He was an honorable re- 
porter, a great American and a great 
credit to his profession. 

Mr. Speaker, now that Jim Lucas has 
gone, a great American, a great Ameri- 
can journalist has left this scene and 
he will be missed. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Epmonpson) for what he has said about 
the late Jim Lucas and I wholeheartedly 
join in the sentiments which he has 
spoken so well. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I thank the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services for his kind remarks. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, will my 
colleague yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Okla- 
homa. 

(Mr. BELCHER asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include an editorial.) 
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Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to join my colleague in paying tribute 
to Jim Lucas. He was not only a great 
reporter but he was a great fellow and 
certainly was a dear friend of mine. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point an 
editorial entitled “Jim Lucas Dies Here”: 
FAMED WAR REPORTER: Jim Lucas Dries HERE 


Jim G. Lucas, Pulitzer Prize-winning war 
correspondent for the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, died early today of abdominal can- 
cer in the Veterans Hospital here. He was 56. 

Mr. Lucas began his war reporting career as 
a Marine combat correspondent in the Pacific 
islands campaigns of World War II. 

For the next quarter century, in dis- 
patches datelined around the globe, his ac- 
counts of the heroism and agony and tedium 
of war gained him recognition as America’s 
best known war reporter since Ernie Pyle, also 
of Scripps-Howard Newspapers and one-time 
managing editor of The Washington Daily 
News. 

A versatile writer who covered many other 
types of stories, Mr. Lucas died three days 
before publication of his latest book, a 
biography of Vice President Spiro T. Agnew. 

But the assignment he most desired was 
that which brought him to the frontlines, 
and to the side of those he respected above all 
others, American GIs. Mr. Lucas possibly saw 
more actual combat and more of the maimed 
and dead of war than any other newspaper- 
man in U.S. history. 

His period of front-line reporting spanned 
25 years, including World War II in the 
Pacific, and the wars in Korea and Vietnam. 

Many in his profession believed him to be 
the greatest since Ernie Pyle in his ability to 
write with compassion and understanding 
about the American soldier, sailor or marine 
in battle. He was twice the recipient of the 
Ernie Pyle Award for writing in the Ernie 
Pyle tradition, the only newspaperman to be 
so honored. 

Only once was he wounded and that lightly 
by a piece of shrapnel over the eye near Da 
Nang in Vietnam in 1964. 

He believed that the “fantastic luck” 
which had carried him safely through so 
many battles and firefights would stand by 
him in his bout with cancer which began 
with a major intestinal operation a year ago. 
But such was not to be. 


SCOOP IN PACIFIC 


Mr, Lucas first acquired journalistic fame 
at the bloody and epic Battle of Tarawa in 
the Pacific in late 1943. His story, written as 
& Marine combat correspondent, was the first 
out and for three days was the only word the 
outside world had. It was on Tarawa that he 
received a battlefield promotion from master 
sergeant to second lieutenant and a Bronze 
Star. His story produced for him the National 
Headliners Award for the best combat re- 
porting of 1943. He was listed as dead for a 
brief time on Tarawa. The dead Marine 
turned out to be another combat corre- 
spondent who was wearing Jim’s shirt. 

In all, he made eight D-day landings with 
the Marines in the Pacific in World War II. 
Battles in which he participated included 
Guadalcanal and Iwo Jima. 

After VJ Day, many newspaper organiza- 
tions bid for his services. He joined the 
Scripps-Howard Newspaper Alliance in 
Washington and became that bureau’s mili- 
tary correspondent. 

He covered the first atomic bomb test at 
Bikini and in 1947 went with the late Adm. 
Richard E. Byrd to the South Pole. 

He went to the front lines at the start of 
the Korean War and spent 26 of that con- 
flict’s 36 months in Korea, being present at 
the end of the fighting. His reporting from 
Korea (which included making 17 B17 
bomber runs over North Korea) won him 
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the Pulitzer Prize in 1954, as well as his first 
Ernie Pyle award and a flock of other hon- 
ors—including the George Polk Memorial 
Award, the Veterans of Foreign Wars’ Omar 
Bradley Gold Medal and the Marine Corps 
Reserve Officers’ Association's “Not for Self 
But for Country” award. 

After the Korean Armistice, he went to 
then French Indochina to cover the French 
war with the Viet Minh, and was based for 
18 months in Hanol. He was in Hanoi when 
Ho Chi Minh’s forces marched in to take 
over the city. 

After the Indochina armistice, he went to 
Goa to report on hostilities between the 
Portuguese and Indians. He went to Lebanon 
when President Eisenhower sent in the Ma- 
rines and Army paratroops in 1958 and liked 
to remember that episode as “the only war I 
ever covered from an air-conditioned hotel 
room and dressed for dinner every night.” 

In 1959 he spent several months in Viet- 
nam and in January, 1964—before the big 
American buildup—stationed himself at 
Can Tho, in the Mekong Delta of South Viet- 
nam, for the first of several tours that were 
to constitute coverage of his last war. 


WENT ON PATROLS 


When U.S. Marines poured into Da Nang, 
Mr. Lucas shifted the base of his operations 
there and continued the type of reporting 
which won for him his second Ernie Pyle 
award. Even tho then past 50, he continued 
to go on patrols and stay up all night when 
events demanded, as when the Reds over- 
ran the A Shau Valley. 

He returned to the United States in the 
summer of 1967, hopeful of returning to Viet- 
nam despite the fact he was 53 “and young- 
sters could do my job better.” But health 
never permitted a return. A book of his 
Vietnam columns, “Dateline: Vietnam,” was 
published in the summer of 1966 and sold 
well. 

Early this spring he took vacation time to 
write a biography of Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew. It is being published by Universal 
Publishing Co. of New York and was re- 
viewed in this newspaper last Friday. 

Mr. Lucas was born June 22, 1914, in Checo- 
tah, Okla, His father died when he was young 
and he was forced because of lack of finances 
to cut short his education at the University of 
Missouri, His first newspaper job was with 
the Muskogee, Okla. Daily Phoenix. After a 
stint as a reporter for the Tulsa Tribune, he 
enlisted in the Marines in 1942, 


NEVER MARRIED 


He never married, but once (after World 
War II) was engaged to a Wave lieutenant. 
The story around his home office was that 
the romance went on the rocks because the 
weekend he was to visit her parents in up- 
state New York an emergency assignment 
came up. The flancee is supposed to have 
said: “It’s the office or me.” Mr. Lucas took 
the assignment. 

His apartment in an Alexandria highrise 
was literally filled with awards, scrolls and 
testimonials. One picture shows one of the 
highlights of his life: President Lyndon 
Johnson in September, 1966, introducing him 
to 100 Congressmen LBJ had called in for 
Mr. Lucas to brief on Vietnam. It was the 
only time President Johnson asked a news- 
man to give such a briefing. Mr. Lucas was 
given a standing ovation at the close of his 
remarks. 

He was an excellent public speaker and 
made scores of addresses thruout the coun- 
try over the years before groups of all kinds. 

He is survived by a sister, Mrs. Mary Moore 
of Bowie, a brother, J. Bob Lucas, state capil- 
tol reporter in Oklahoma City for the Tulsa 
Tribune, a niece, Mrs. Beth Marshall of Tor- 
rance, Calif., and a nephew, Peter W. Hudson 
of Silver Spring. 

Funeral arrangements are not yet com- 
plete. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days during which 
to extend their remarks on the life and 
service of Jim Lucas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 


LET US PUT THE “TIGER CAGES” 
AT CON SON PRISON IN PROPER 
PERSPECTIVE 


(Mr. BIAGGI asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the current 
furor in this body over the “discovery” 
of the so-called tiger cages at Con Son 
prison is somewhat out of focus, but 
nevertheless necessary. 

First, let me say that atrocities of any 
kind, whether performed by ally or 
enemy, must be condemned. And surely 
if the Con Son prison conditions are as 
bad as the reports of two of our col- 
leagues and others suggest, I condemn 
the situation loudly and vehemently, and 
demand that immediate action be taken 
to correct the injustice. 

And let me also add an “I told you so,” 
to my statement made at the time this 
body approved the sending of an inves- 
tigating committee to South Vietnam. 

In voting for the resolution, I had 
cautioned that it was imperative that 
the group take ample time to gather facts 


and information prior to their departure 
in order to make their journey more 
meaningful and productive. Obviously, 


the gentlemen from California (Mr. 
Hawkins) and Tennessee (Mr. ANDER- 
son) had a good supply of information 
on the “tiger cages” and successfully 
sought them out. 

However, let us not confuse the Con 
Son prison situation with that of the 
POW camps in North Vietnam. If I may, I 
would like to put the whole matter in 
perspective. 

First, the South Vietnamese maintain 
separate prison camps for POW'’s, which 
are operated according to the Geneva 
accords and are open to inspection by 
international bodies such as the Red 
Cross. North Vietnam—which has signed 
the Geneva accords—has repeatedly re- 
fused to let the International Red Cross 
inspect their prisoner-of-war camps. 

Second, the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment has not exactly been hiding the 
Con Son prison. If an Associated Press 
wire service report dated July 15 can be 
believed, the International Red Cross 
has inspected the prison three times in 
the last year and a half, and in a “sharply 
worded”’ report declared the conditions 
unsatisfactory and made recommenda- 
tions for improvement. 

Third, in my investigations of stock- 
ades on U.S. military bases, I have found 
many appalling conditions that are just 
as despicable as those at Con Son prison. 
Likewise, the American press—particu- 
larly columnist Jack. Anderson—has re- 
vealed horrifying conditions in many of 
our State penitentiaries. 
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However, none of this is meant to 
excuse the existence of the Con Son 
tiger cages. It is meant only to put it 
into perspective. I would welcome an 
investigation of the situation, but I won- 
der whether it is wise for the Congress 
to request such an investigation by the 
executive branch at this time. 

I rather feel, Mr. Speaker, that we 
should await the results of investiga- 
tions being conducted by the executive 
branch of the Saigon government and 
also by our counterparts in the Vietnam- 
ese Congress. The International Red 
Cross has also promised to make an- 
other investigation later this year. 

Further, let us see if President Thieu 
carries out his promise, reported last 
week, to destroy the tiger cages. 

Hopefully, reports of all investigations 
will be made public and will reflect the 
positive action of the Saigon government 
to rid Con Son of any inhuman condi- 
tions. If, however, they reveal that no 
action has been taken, then it would be 
advisable for the U.S. government to 
reconsider its AID policies which help 
finance some of the prison programs in 
South Vietnam. 

In the meantime, I think our investiga- 
tive efforts would be well spent on US. 
military and civilian prisons here at 
home. 

Let us remember that when the Com- 
munist threat in South Vietnam esca- 
lated the United States manifested 
its “only we can do it right” attitude and 
took over the war. That has been proven 
unsuccessful. This time let us let the 
Saigon government correct its own pris- 
on deficiencies with our help if it is asked 
for. 

It is a bit presumptuous of this body to 
expect a democracy of less than a decade 
to exhibit model penal institutions when 
this democracy of almost two centuries 
stands shamefaced on the issue of penal 
reform. 


NO-KNOCK: A PROVISION BY ANY 
OTHER NAME 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, I, along 
with other concerned Americans, deplore 
the passage by the House of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia crime bill with its no- 
knock provision. There was a suggestion 
this very morning by Attorney General 
John Mitchell that the name “‘no-knock” 
be changed. Mr. Speaker, if the sub- 
stance of this clause remains unchanged, 
then it will continue to pose a grave and 
direct threat to the freedoms of the 
American people. It also will open the 
door to further incursions in the future. 

The citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia must be guaranteed security in their 
homes. They should not be subject to 
intrusion of any sort without, at least, 
the courtesy of a knock on the door. 

The fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution protects “the right of the people 
to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable 
searches and seizures.” The Founding 
Fathers adopted this amendment be- 
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cause they remembered how the British 
troops had abused the rights of the 
American colonists. They remembered 
how the English troops had entered 
colonial homes without warning—armed 
with guns rather than with writs. They 
remembered how the troops had seized 
the personal belongings of colonists and 
often took the colonists themselves into 
custody. The fourth amendment was 
adopted so that such practices would not 
continue. 

Yet the present no-knock proyision of 
the District of Columbia crime bill di- 
rectly contradicts the fourth amend- 
ment. It permits the government to do 
exactly what the fourth amendment 
was designed to prohibit. It makes the 
American people, and in particular the 
residents of the District of Columbia, 
vulnerable to abuse by the police. 

Of course, we must also consider the 
safety of our Nation’s police forces. Our 
law officers would be placed in grave peril 
were they to break into homes without 
announcing that they were law officers. I 
know I would shoot someone who forced 
his way into my house without announc- 
ing that he was a law officer. I am sure 
many of my fellow Americans would do 
likewise. 

I recognize that the increasing crime 
rates in our cities are one of the major 
domestic problems confronting this Na- 
tion. I am a strong advocate of reducing 
this crime rate so that our citizens will 
not live in any fear or danger. Yet I rec- 
ognize too that the rights of the indi- 
vidual have been the cornerstone of lib- 
erty in this country. These rights are 
finite, and serious inroads into their ex- 
ercise are not easily recaptured. The 
crime rate in this country is high and 
must be reduced, but not at the expense 
of individual liberties. 

We, the leaders of this Nation, must 
act to insure that these freedoms do not 
die. It is for this reason that I opposed 
the no-knock provision of the District of 
Columbia crime bill when it was voted on 
by this House. This provision by any 
other name will pose a dangerous threat 
to American liberties. I hope that the 
Senate will oppose the no-knock pro- 
vision of this bill so that we may preserve 
those freedoms the Founding Fathers in- 
tended us to enjoy. 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF 
AGRICULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute.) 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, a few min- 
utes ago the House Committee on Agri- 
culture instructed the chairman and the 
ranking minority member to introduce a 
general farm bill, which bill has been in- 
troduced and will be available as soon 
as it can be printed, which we hope will 
be tomorrow. 

So you may have some idea of what 
is in this bill, we have prepared a very 
brief summary of the provisions of the 
bill. I ask unanimous consent io insert 


this in my remarks. 
The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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There was no objection. 
Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the princi- 
pal provisions of this bill are as follows: 


PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE “AGRICULTURAL 
Acr or 1970"—H.R. 18546 
This bill is made up of eight titles which 
contain the following major provisions (un- 
less otherwise noted, all provisions will be in 
effect for the next three years) : 


TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATIONS 


(To be included in bill as a committee 
amendment.) 


TITLE II—DAIRY 


1, Extends and amends the authority for 
the Dairymen’s Class I Base Plan in federal 
milk market order areas. It specifically guar- 
antees competitive access to Class I Base 
markets by established producers outside the 
market order area, Appeal procedures under 
present law remain unchanged. 

2. Suspends the operation of the manda- 
tory butterfat price support program for 
farm-separated cream and permits the Secre- 
tary to set lower support prices on butter. 

3. Extends the Secretary's authority to 
donate dairy products owned by CCC to the 
Armed Services and Veterans Hospitals. 

4. Extends the Secretary’s authority to 
make indemnity payments to dairy farmers 
who through no fault of their own have their 
milk contaminated by and condemned be- 
cause of the presence of pesticides and resi- 
dues. 

TITLE I1I—WwooL 

1. Extends the National Wool Act of 1954, 
as amended, through December 31, 1973. 

2. Continues the present incentive price of 
72 cents per pound for shorn wool and 80.2 
cents per pound for mohair for each year of 
the extension. 

TITLE IV—WHEAT 


1. Suspends both the marketing quota pro- 
gram for 1971, 1972, and 1973. 


2. Provides domestic marketing certificates 
to farmers participating in the set-aside pro- 
gram in an amount equal to U.S. food con- 
sumption (about 530 million bushels an- 
nually). 

3. Sets the face value of these domestic 
certificates at the difference between the 


wheat parity price (currently $2.82 per 
bushel) and the average price received by 
farmers during the first five months of the 
wheat marketing year (which starts on July 
1). 

4. Provides for a “preliminary” payment to 
participating farmers as soon as possible after 
after July 1. This payment would be the 
amount estimated by the Secretary to be 75 
percent of the value of the domestic certif- 
icate. The balance of the payment (if any) 
would be paid in December. If the Secretary's 
estimate were too high, no refunds by farm- 
ers would be required. 

5. Continues the cost of certificates to 
wheat processors at 75 cents per bushel. 

6. Authorizes the Secretary to set non- 
recourse loans to participating farmers from 
zero to 100 percent of the parity price for 
wheat. 

7. Establishes a “set aside” program under 
which wheat farmers, in order to be eligible 
for loans, certificates, and payments under 
the program, must set aside or divert from 
the production of wheat and other crops an 
acreage determined by the Secretary. 

8. Authorizes payments to participating 
farmers for any additional set-aside acreage 


and for permitting public recreational ac- 
cess, 


TITLE V—FEED GRAINS 

1. Establishes a voluntary feed grain (i.e. 
corn, grain sorghum, and barley) program 
for 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

2. Provides that price support payments to 
participating farmers on one-half of their 
feed grain base will be the difference between 
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not less than $1.35 per bushel (for corn) and 
the average market price for the first five 
months of the marketing year (which starts 
on October 1 on corn and grain sorghum and 
July 1 on barley). In no event, however, 
would these payments be less than 32 cents 
per bushel for corn (with corresponding rates 
on grain sorghum and barley). 

3. Authorizes the Secretary to set non- 
recourse loans at zero to 90 percent of feed 
grain parity prices. 

4. Authorizes additional set-aside and pub- 
lic recreational access payments. 

5. Establishes a “set-aside” program under 
which participating farmers would be re- 
quired to set aside or divert feed grain or 
other cropland in order to become eligible 
for feed grain loans and payments. 

6. Provides for a “preliminary” payment 
of 32 cents per bushel on corn to participat- 
ing farmers as soon as possible after July 1. 
If the difference between the average market 
price and $1.35 were more than 32 cents dur- 
ing the first five months of the marketing 
year, an additional payment would be made. 
In no event would refunds by farmers be 
required. 

TITLE VI—COTTON 

1. Provides a guaranteed support of 35 
cents per pound (middling one inch basis) 
on the estimated production from 11.5 mil- 
lion acres for the 1971 crop and an equiva- 
lent amount for the 1972 and 1973 crops. 

2. Makes assistance available to participat- 
ing cotton farmers through loans and pay- 
ments. The loan would be 90 percent of the 
estimated average world price. The payment 
would be the difference between 35 cents and 
the average market price for the first five 
months following the beginning of the mar- 
keting year (which begins August 1), but in 
no event less than 15 cents per pound. No 
refunds by farmers would be required in the 
event market prices were greater than 20 
cents per pound. 

3. Authorizes payments to participating 
farmers on acreage made available to the 
public for recreational p 5 

4. Provides for a set-aside of cropland (not 
to exceed 33% percent of the cotton allot- 
ment) as a condition of eligibility for bene- 
fits under the program. 

5. Establishes a voluntary program under 
which marketing quotas, penalties, and acre- 
age restrictions would be suspended for three 
years. 

6. Requires participating farmers to plant 
cotton to receive payments, with two ex- 
ceptions: (a) if unable to do so because of 
natural disaster or other condition beyond 
producers’ control: (b) if not less than 90 
percent of allotment is planted. 

7. Allows the sale of cotton allotments 
within a State, permits the lease of allot- 
ments within a State, and provides for the 
release and reapportionment of allotments 
during the 3-year life of this legislation. 


TITLE VII—PUBLIC LAW 480 


1. Extends without change the provisions 
of PL. 480 (the “Food for Peace” program) 
which authorizes donations and long-term 
dollar credit and foreign currency sales of 
U.S. farm commodities to underdeveloped 
nations. Under the Act most foreign currency 
sales are scheduled to end by December 31, 
1971. 


TITLE VIII—GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


1. Continues the “Cropland Conversion” 
and “Greenspan” (long-term land retirement 
programs) at an authorized appropriation 
level of $10 million annually for each pro- 
gram. 

2. Continues the current exemption from 
marketing quotas for boiled peanuts. 

3. Permits farmers or other land owners 
who do not desire to hold an allotment on 
any crop under a government program to 
voluntarily relinquish it. (This would be a 
permanent provision.) 
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4, Establishes an indemnity program to 
reimburse beekeepers for losses caused by 
pesticide residues. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a good bill. We 
were instructed to introduce it by a vote 
of 25 to 7 in the committee. It has the 
endorsement of the administration. It 
has the support of the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the members on both sides of 
the committee, and it will render a real 
service to agriculture and to consumers. 
I hope the membership will give it every 
consideration. 


PLACE THE BLAME WHERE IT 
BELONGS 


(Mr. FOREMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
strictly a partisan political approach, 
the Democrats have served notice that 
they will make inflation, Vietnam, and 
domestic disorder key campaign issues 
this year. 

If they do not—we should. 

Because it was the Democrats who 
controlled this Government during the 
first 8 years of the 1960's when the run- 
away deficit spending spiral was set in 
motion, when the American manpower 
commitment in Southeast Asia escalated 
from 793 to 550,000, and when riots, dis- 
order, and rampant crime reached an 
all-time record high. 

President Nixon did not start infla- 
tion—he was loaded down with it when 
he took the oath of office. The runaway 
spiral was set in motion by the “new eco- 
nomics” political doctrine of the 1960’s 
which promised lower taxes and inaugu- 
rated a Federal spending spree that sank 
the Government into a $59 billion hole— 
culminating in the record-staggering $25 
billion deficit in 1968 alone. The new ad- 
ministration initiated sound, responsi- 
ble economic policies that gave us a fiscal 
year 1969 surplus of $3 billion, reduced 
the annual increase in Federal spending 
by better than 50 percent, and curbed 
the causes of zooming prices. 

President Nixon did not start the war— 
he inherited it. Since that inheritance, 
he has completely changed the direction 
through his Vietnamization program 
from an American responsibility to a 
South Vietnamese responsibility. There 
has already been an overall reduction of 
125,000 Americans who were committed 
in Southeast Asia, and there will be 150,- 
000 less by spring of next year, meaning 
that one-half of the boys committed to 
the war in 8 years of the two previous 
administrations will have been brought 
home in the first 2 years of the present 
administration. 

President Nixon did not start riots, 
disorder, and rampant crime in Amer- 
ica—it was at an alltime high when he 
took office. But since taking office, he has 
established an effective, capable Depart- 
ment of Justice that is letting the hop- 
heads, thieves, crooks, and criminals un- 
derstand that crime does not pay like it 
once did—and as a result of President 
Nixon’s appointments, for the first time 
in 13 years, the Supreme Court is be- 
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coming independent of the activist, lib- 
eral coalition which has ruled it. 

The Democrat-controlled Congress 
continues to drag its feet on needed anti- 
crime legislation, attempts to tie the 
President’s hands and cut off supplies to 
our troops in Southeast Asia, and, blocks 
proposed Government efficiencies and 
works against the Republican adminis- 
tration’s hard fight to hold down spend- 
ing and curb the inflationary clutch that 
is despoiling the paychecks and the sav- 
ings of American wage earners. 

Let us pin the tail on the donkey, and 
place the blame where it belongs. 

It is, indeed, a powerful campaign 
issue. 


PFAFFTOWN, N.C., JUNIOR 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, dedication 
to excellence is the hallmark of any suc- 
cessful venture, whether in professional 
or personal items. 

The size of an enterprise can enhance 
the appearance of its success, but size 
alone is no measure of true greatness or 
achievement. 

It is my pleasure to bring to the at- 
tention of my distinguished colleagues an 
example of the dedication to excellence 
about which I have spoken. 

It was recently announced that the 
Pfafftown, N.C., Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has been named the No. 1 
Jaycee organization in the Nation for 
1970. 

This is a great honor in itself, but the 
prize is all the more deserved and should 
be all the more cherished when one con- 
siders that it was the work of only 59 
men—59 men in competition with or- 
ganizations many times larger—that 
earned the highest award bestowed by 
the National Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce at its recent convention in St. 
Louis. 

It is fitting at this time, Mr. Speaker, 
that the names of these 59 men should 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
deserving recipients of this outstanding 
designation, but more, as symbols of 
dedication, of faith, of ambition, of 
excellence. 

The Pfafftown Jaycees are Archie An- 
derson, Richard Austin, Thornton Be- 
roth, Winfield Beroth, Ray Bottoms, 
John Burton, Ralph Burton, Stephen 
Callaway, Billy Carter, Jerry Carter, Wil- 
liam Case, Norman Cash, James Cass, 
Jimmy Cline, Max Covington, Tommie 
Dalton, Stephen Elam, Robert Ely, Phil- 
lip Fleming, Terry Harrell, Edwin Hen- 
son, James Hewett, Jerry Johnson, Roger 
Jones, Roger Jordan, Thomas Jordan, 
Thomas Logan, Robert Lukach, Arnold 
Marshall, Kenneth McKaughn, Charles 
McMillan, Billy Mendenhall, Stephen 
Miller, William Mueller, Fredrick Mul- 
cox, Joseph Ottaviani, Kenneth Parker, 
Douglas Parrish, Jack Patterson, 
Cecil Peeler, David Poindexter, Dr. 
Barry Ramsey, Celtus Robertson, 
Stuart Rollins, James R. Scales, Jack 
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Stewart, Aaron Veach, James Wagoner, 
Dale Watson, Jesse Watson, Paul Wat- 
son, Jimmy Westmoreland, Jack White, 
Johnny Williams, Ronald Williams, Alan 
Willis, Donald Wooten, Michael Vehorn, 
and Michael Yates. 

Without objection, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper account of their 
achievement, and a subsequent editorial, 
published in the Suburbanite-Weekly 
News, of Winston-Salem, N.C., in the 
RECORD: 

[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Subur- 
banite Weekly News, May 14, 1970] 

Pfafftown Jaycees last weekend won the 
top Jaycee award in the nation at the annual 
national convention in St, Louis. 

It was the second time in the past four 
years the chapter has been Number One in 
the United States. 

It won the state title this year, as it did in 
1967. 

Competing against some 3,500 chapters in 
50 states, the Pfafftown chapter, which has 
only 60 members, also won the Clarence 
Howard Award for the best overall chapter in 
its division in the nation. Divisions are based 
on population of towns and cities in which 
chapters operate. 

Ron Williams, who was president of the 
Pfafftown chapter during the year for which 
the awards were made, attended the conven- 
tion in St. Louis, along with his wife, Sue. 

“It was one of the biggest thrills of my 
life,” said Williams, an energetic 34-year-old 
employe of R, J. Reynolds Industries. 

“Jim Ollis, our state president, was so 
happy about our winning that he hugged my 
neck while I was on the way to get the award. 
I missed a step coming from one stage level 
to the other and fell.” 

Ollis had just been elected a national vice 
president of Jaycees. 

Piafftown Jaycees now will enter interna- 
tional competition and will submit the entry 
as soon as final instructions are forwarded 
from the national office. Greensboro Jaycees 
once won the international award. 

In fact, Pfafftown and Greensboro Jaycees 
have monopolized the state award for the past 
five years, Greensboro winning it three 
times and Pfafftown the other two. 

The national awards were made for the 
excellence of the overall performance in each 
of eleven project activity areas. 

The Pfafftown chapter placed first nation- 
ally in recreation and sports, chapter man- 
agement, publications, and was in commu- 
nity health and safety. 

The chapter received a plaque in recogni- 
tion of its showing in these categories. 

Two other North Carolina chapters took 
first place awards in their population divi- 
sions. They were Greensboro and Forest City, 
which won Howard Awards in their respec- 
tive divisions to give the state three of the 
six division awards. 

“I said a year ago when I took office my 
wife and I had an impossible dream—that 
Pfafftown Jaycees would be chosen the num- 
ber one Jaycee chapter in the United States 
on this 50th anniversary of the national or- 
ganization. Thanks to the members of our 
chapter and their wives, and to North Caro- 
lina Jaycees, this dream has come true,” Wil- 
liams said. 

“I also want to thank the citizens and 
business men of the community, who in large 
measure made it possible for us to enjoy such 
tremendous success in our undertakings,” 
Williams said. “I would rather we were num- 
ber one with them than number one in the 
nation,” 

The Pfafftown chapter was chartered in 
March, 1965, with only 30 members. That 
year, it won the state and national! Milestone 
Awards for the best first-year chapter in 
North Carolina. 
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The following year, it was declared the 
number one chapter in the state and nation 
and consistently has ranked among top chap- 
ters in North Carolina. 

The thing which makes the Pfafftown ac- 
complishments uniquely significant is the 
small size of the chapter and the community 
in which it operates. Greensboro, for ex- 
ample, has more than 500 members and al- 
most unlimited resources as sponsor of the 
Greater Greensboro Open Golf Tournament. 

In state competition this year, Pfafftown 
Jaycees won first place in seven out of 11 
categories in which they competed, plus two 
second place finishes and the “project of the 
year" award in the state and division. 

The chapter was judged at the national 
level in the same categories as at the state 
level. 

The chapter last year raised and disbursed 
for charitable purposes more than $69,000— 
more than $1,000 per member. The members 
put in more than 15,000 manhours in com- 
munity work, which if performed by an in- 
dividual working 24 hours a day would 
amount to more than 1.8 years of continuous 
work. 

Its award-winning project of the year was 
the Guardsmen’s Assistance Fund. The drive, 
conducted in October, raised more than 
$41,000 in about 15 days following a gas ex- 
plosion at the local National Guard armory 
on Link Road. Four Guardsmen were killed 
and a dozen others injured. 

The first $10,000 of the fund went to pay 
travel expenses of immediate families of the 
victims, who were taken to Houston, Texas, 
for treatment at the Army Burn Center and 
later were visited by their dependents. 

The remainder of the money—more than 
$30,000—was put in trust for the education 
of children of the men who died in the 
explosion. 

In addition to Williams, other officers of 
the chapter during the project year included 
Roger Jones, internal vice president; Jim 
Westmoreland, external vice president; Don 
Wooten, treasurer; Jack Patterson, secretary; 
directors Fred Mulcox, Dr. Barry Ramsey, 
Ralph Burton, Jerry Johnson and Mike Yates. 
Jim Cass was the club's representative on 
the state board of directors and Norman Cash 
was chairman of the project of the year. 
[From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Suburban- 

ite Weekly News, May 14, 1970] 


A SALUTE TO YOUNG MEN 


Unique honor was bestowed during the 
weekend upon Pfafftown Jaycees, who for the 
second time in four years were declared the 
best chapter in North Carolina. That, even 
for such a gigantic and renowned organiza- 
tion as Greensboro Jaycees, who have won 
the top honor the other two years, is a rather 
significant accomplishment. But for a chap- 
ter like Pfafftown’s—which is in only its fifth 
year—the success is phenomenal. 

Moreover, during its second year, when the 
chapter won the state award, it also was 
declared the number one chapter in the 
United States. On this the 50th anniversary 
of Jaycees, the chapter presumably stands an 
excellent chance of once more capturing the 
national title. 

This, mind you, in a suburban community 
and & chapter with only 59 members. How 
can such accomplishment and honor befall 
so tiny a chapter, when there are others in 
the state with memberships of more than 
500? 

Involvement is the answer. During their 
five-year history, Pfafftown Jaycees have re- 
sponded to community needs and have solved 
community problems by the simple expedi- 
ency of recognizing and analyzing the prob- 
lems, determining how they should be solved, 
and individually and collectively doing some- 
thing about it. 


We suggest that this nation and these won- 
derful communities of Forsyth County can, 
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by the same strategy, solve the difficulties 
that beset us. Our problems are here, so to 
await solution from our national capital, or 
from Raleigh, is folly. Problems are best 
solved by the people which they concern. If 
we, as clubs and churches and societies and 
individuals will rationalize, we can by indi- 
vidual and collective effort obliterate some 
of our economic and social sores which are 
now festering and which left unsolved, may 
develop into malignancies. 

Pfafftown Jaycees is a great organization 
because of the dedication, devotion, ability, 
and energy of its 59 members. This nation 
is great because of the basic attributes of 
each of its some 200 million individual citi- 
zens. If one dared determine what is wrong 
in this country, he would first assess his own 
shortcomings as a citizen, multiply the re- 
sults by 200 million, and he'd be pretty close 
to the answer. 

So there is something more than signal 
honor in the accomplishments of Pfafftown 
Jaycees, who, incidentally, won the state 
“project of the year” award, plus seven first 
place awards in the 11 categories in which 
they were judged, This chapter, like all 
Jaycee chapters, is made up of young men 
21 to 35 years of age. Its membership is well 
distributed within that age group. Certainly, 
from these 59 young men will come much of 
the community's leadership. And from the 
succeeding generation will come other dedi- 
cated young men who may hang another 
dozen plaques on the clubhouse wall. 

Leadership, tenacity, singleness of pur- 
pose (though perhaps 59 divergent ideas 
about how the job might be done), energy, 
involvement, and dedication to duty are the 
attributes which enabled Pfafftown Jaycees 
to bring to themselves and to their commu- 
nity another unique distinction. The same 
can be achieved by every civic club, by every 
social order, by every fraternity, by every 
church, by every community, by every city, 
by every state, by this nation if we will, as 
individuals, but set our goals as high and 
devote ourselves as diligently to salving the 
wounds of our society and of mankind. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON MYLAI INVESTIGATION 


(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include an editorial.) 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, just 
last week the special subcommittee on 
the Mylai investigation made its report. 
Once again, it proved to be very news- 
worthy and was carried by the wire serv- 
ices across the country. 


Mr. Speaker, I am very proud to have 
served on this committee because I feel 
we have performed a very valuable 
function. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but be con- 
cerned that the American people will 
view the United States as “the bad guy” 
in this instance, but it was one instance, 
it was news because it was unique, be- 
cause it was different. A tragedy of this 
nature is not the policy of this country, 
and it has not been our policy in the past, 
Yet it seems that the news media and the 
public in general are either unaware or 
unconcerned about the atrocities com- 
ee by the North Vietnamese regu- 

arly. 

Just prior to the Mylai incident, in a 
place called Hue, over 4,000 South Viet- 
namese were systematically slaughtered, 
many of them buried in mass graves, 
their hands tied behind them. Whole 
families were eradicated. The fact that 
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over 4,000 human beings were slaugh- 
tered, was not even deemed particularly 
newsworthy by the media around the 
world. 

In 1 month, in a South Vietnam vil- 
lage, the Vietcong went in with flame- 
throwers and burned to death every man, 
woman, and child in that village, over 
200. Bodies were stacked like cordwood. 
These things did not get play in the 
press, and they did not hit the conscience 
of the public for some strange reason. 
I am tired of the Americans always be- 
ing picked as the heavy-handed boy in 
Vietnam when it is the practice of the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong to 
commit these atrocities with premedi- 
tated regularity. At this time I would like 
to include an editorial from the Sunday, 
June 28, 1970, issue of the Birmingham 
News. I urge my colleagues to read the 
editorial opinion of James E. Jacobson. 
It will be well worth the few minutes it 
takes. 

THE Lesson oF HUE 

Uncounted columns of words have been 
written and uncounted feet of television film 
have been devoted to the alleged massacre 
of Vietnamese villagers at My Lal. 

But one is hard to find a mention of the 
grisly story of Hue, where the bodies of 
more than 6,000 victims of Communist “lib- 
eration” have been recovered from mass 
graves. 

The story of Hue is recounted in detail in 
a study written some months ago by Douglas 
Pike, a career official of the U.S. Information 
Agency and the author of books which have 
established him as perhaps this country’s 
top expert on the Viet Cong. 

Even more chilling than the story of what 
happened at Hue when the city was cap- 
tured by the North Vietmamese in the 1968 
Tet offensive is Pike's conclusion that as 
many as three million people might suffer a 
similar fate if the Communists are permitted 
to win a decisive victory in South Vietnam. 

Those in this country who have urged a 
U.S. pull-out have tried to dismiss the sug- 
gestion that a bloodbath would follow a 
Communist victory as propaganda by the 
“hawks” to keep us in the war. 

Hue is uncomfortable proof that the fears 
have a basis in reality. Maybe that’s why it’s 
so studiously ignored. 

When the Communists took the city, Pike 
wrote, they began a systematic liquidation 
of those considered unfriendly, They were 
rounded up and machine-gunned—the more 
fortunate ones. Some were tortured and 
buried alive. 

After the elimination of individuals whose 
names were on their death list, the Viet 
Cong assassination squads which surfaced 
after the North Vietnamese took the city be- 
gan to move against “social negatives”—that 
is, those who were deemed potentially danger- 
ous not because of who they were, individu- 
ally, but because of the places they held in 
the community. 

“.., Killing in some instances was done 
by family unit,” Pike wrote. “In one well 
documented case during this period, a squad 
with a death order entered the home of a 
prominent community leader and shot him, 
his wife, his married son and daughter-in- 
law, his young unmarried daughter, a male 
and female servant and their baby. The family 
cat was strangled; the family fish scooped out 
of the fishbowl and tossed on the floor. When 
the Communists left, no life remained in the 
house. A ‘social unit’ had been eliminated.” 

Multiply that by the times it would happen 
in every town and village and hamlet in 
South Vietnam if the Communists prevail. 

But Americans might never know about it, 
and thus their consciences need not bother 
them—or so some seem to think. 
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One of the Communists’ first acts, Pike 
said, would be to clear all foreigners, espe- 
cially the Western reporters, out of South 
Vietnam: “A curtain of ignorance would de- 
scend. Then would begin a night of long 
knives .. . But little of this would be known 
abroad. The Communists in Vietnam would 
create a silence. 

“The world would call it peace.” 

The Communists won't prevail, if they 
must depend upon a military victory to do 
so. But in South Vietnam and in Cambodia 
their capacity for waging big unit war has 
been drastically reduced. This, Pike predicts, 
will motivate them to turn more to the 
strategy of terror, with an eye on the impact 
they can have on wavering public opinion 
in America, in the hope that the American 
people will lose their stomach for going on. 

Vietnamization can succeed, giving the 
people of South Vietnam a fighting chance to 
survive the Communists’ attempt to impose 
their rule, and thus to escape the fate of the 
6,000 at Hue. Then, perhaps, peace can be 
achieved. 

Are Americans really prepared to live with 
the other kind of “peace” which Hue fore- 
bodes? 

Douglas Pike wrote: 

“Apparently (the massacre at Hue) made 
no impact on the world’s mind or conscience. 
For there was no agonized outcry. No demon- 
strations at North Vietnamese embassies 
around the world. Lord Russell did not send 
his ‘war crimes tribunal’ to Hue to take 
evidence and indict. In a tone beyond bitter- 
ness, the people there will tell you that the 
world does not know what happened in Hue, 
or if it does, does not care." 

We believe some do care. 


AGRICULTURAL PAYMENT LIMITS 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. BusH) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUSH. Mr. Speaker, the agricul- 
ture payments limitation issue is an emo- 
tional one. It is a many-headed monster 
that few really understand. And, I am 
convinced, that no one realizes all the 
adverse effects of a low level limitation 
such as the $20,000 limitation the Sen- 
ate added to the Agriculture appropria- 
tion earlier this month. 

I do not feel, Mr. Speaker, that a 
limitation like this should be added to an 
appropriations measure. If Congress is 
going to change the payments program; 
it should be done in conjunction with 
the farm program legislation. Only at 
that time will the Congress have suffi- 
cient foundation on which to render a 
truly judicious decision. 

Behind the move to limit payments toa 
low level is the old complaint that farm- 
ers should not be paid for not grow- 
ing crops. There is something about 
paying for nonproductivity that offends. 
But is this what we are really doing? 
Let us look for a moment at what we 
would be doing if we instituted a low 
level limitation. 

Most importantly, we would have re- 
moved the incentive under the current 
farm program for a farmer to enlarge 
his operation or to seek greater efficiency. 
It would clearly jeopardize a man who 
has improved his operation over the 
years. 

In addition, the low level limitation 
will cripple the commercial producer, 
the one that produces the majority of 
our production. It is said that the limi- 
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tation can be established at a very low 
level before more than 80 to 90 percent 
of our producers are affected. However, 
the production that comes from the top 
10 to 20 percent of our growers is sub- 
stantial and without it we will see a dis- 
ruption of our markets. The Lubbock 
Avalanche-Journal editorialized on July 
13, 1970, that— 

Many persons regret, on a number of 
grounds, that U.S, farms have been growing 
larger. Nevertheless, that is no reason to 
penalize their owners and operators with ill- 
advised legislation which, by itself, is un- 
likely to benefit small farmers to any great 
extent. 


The primary cause for the growth of 
these large farms has been moderniza- 
tion and mechanization in other phases 
of our economy. This has also been the 
primary cause for the low prices Ameri- 
cans today pay for most farm products. 
By placing a $20,000 limitation on pay- 
ments, we will be saying to the majority 
of farmers in our Nation, in terms of pro- 
duction, that they cannot enlarge, that 
they should not become more efficient 
and the result will be chaos. If, indeed, 
we remove the payments or cut them to 
a meaningless level, we will force the 
large and most effective producers out of 
the program and into other crops, there- 
by causing total havoc in other areas. 

Unless, we in Congress take a long look 
at the farm program in its entirety, we 
will see the demise of our ability to pro- 
duce so well at such relatively low cost 
by the addition of this amendment. The 
appropriate time for considering pay- 
ment limitations is when a new legisla- 
tive bill comes before the Congress. 


GI HOME LOANS 

The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Hocan) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker. I have to- 
day introduced legislation which will 
rectify an injustice to certain veterans 
residing in my district. This injustice was 
not the result of direct action by the Fed- 
eral Government, but due to certain cir- 
cumstances which have combined to pre- 
vent these veterans from taking advan- 
tage of benefits which the Government 
intended them to have. 

I am speaking of the GI home loan au- 
thority for World War II veterans. Cer- 
tain provisions of Public Law 90-77 ex- 
tended until July 25, 1970, the period of 
eligibility of World War II veterans for 
such loans. However, because of circum- 
stances existing within the State of 
Maryland and the Fifth District of Mary- 
land for the past year or more, eligible 
veterans have been virtually prohibited 
from purchasing homes of their choice 
with the assistance of such loans. 

The Members are aware, I am sure, 
that in those States having usury laws, 
the present interest rate, which has 
been in effect for more than a year now, 
has had a drastic effect upon the housing 
and mortgage market. 

In 1969 after the last two major in- 
creases in the interest rate, the State of 
Maryland remained bound by a State 
usury limit of 8 percent as well as a 
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limitation on the number of points which 
could be charged. That low usury ceiling 
led to the withdrawal of private invest- 
ment funds from the Maryland mortgage 
market and finally the withdrawal of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association 
resulting in a “no loan” situation. 

Many real estate agents stopped sales 
completely. Others were forced to close 
down their business offices. Returning 
veterans from Vietnam were unable to 
take advantage of the benefits which 
Congress had given them under the VA 
mortgage provisions because lenders 
would not finance homes in Maryland. 

After approximately 9 months of in- 
action and literal stagnation of the mar- 
ket in Maryland the State legislature 
passed remedial legislation. 

No sooner had the housing and mort- 
gage market begun to revitalize than on 
May 20, 1970, the Maryland Department 
of Health ordered a moratorium on build- 
ing construction in five areas in the 
Maryland suburbs including much of 
Prince Georges County in my district. 

This moratorium was the result of 
serious deficiencies in the system utilized 
to handle sewage treatment for the sub- 
urban Maryland area. The Interior De- 
partment thereafter quashed plans to 
expand the Blue Plains Treatment 
Facility in the District of Columbia 
which handles much of the sewage from 
Prince Georges County. 

The Federal Water Quality Control 
Administration agreed to an expansion 
of that facility to only 309 million gallons 
per day which is inadequate to meet the 
needs of the Maryland suburbs. 

Suburban and State officials, along 
with the Interior Department, have 
agreed that Maryland must provide ad- 
ditional plants to take care of new 
growth in the county and to cover pres- 
ent sewage treatment requirements. This 
moratorium will continue to be in effect 
until the Washington Suburban Sanitary 
Commission can provide assurances that 
the present overload situation has been 
alleviated, which may be another year 
away. 

Just prior to this moratorium, similar 
bans were in effect in various parts of the 
area for periods of time. These are the 
circumstances which have combined to 
prevent World War II veterans from 
seeking loans under this authority in the 
last year or so. 

Mr. Speaker, I have noted that during 
consideration of the legislation extending 
the period of eligibility of World War II 
veterans to July 25, 1970, Congress did 
not consider the cost of this program to 
be significant. If such is still the case, 
and in view of these factors which have 
prevented eligible veterans from partici- 
pating during this period, I urge the sub- 
committee members to give consideration 
to further extending the period of eligi- 
bility for World War II veterans for 1 
or more years in order that these veterans 
may be given full opportunity to take 
advantage of the benefits which Con- 
gress intended them to have when au- 
thorizing this program. 

I have presented my views on this leg- 
islation to the Subcommittee on Housing 
of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee and 
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am very hopeful that consideration will 
soon be given to extending the period of 
eligibility for these veterans for 1 more 
year, as is authorized in the bill I have 
introduced. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr, MILLER) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. A 
pound of butter costs an average Soviet 
worker 163 minutes of working time; a 
Japanese, 84 minutes; a Frenchman 70 
minutes; and Argentinian, 61 minutes; 
and a West German, 57 minutes. An 
American worker has to expend only 16 
minutes of working time to buy a pound 
of butter. 


S. 30 AND CONGRESSIONAL 
QUARTERLY 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. STEIGER) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
on June 29, 1970, in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp, page 21890, I rose in this Cham- 
ber to call to the attention of the House 
erroneous and misleading analyses of 
S. 30, the Organized Crime Control Act 
of 1969, that had appeared in certain 
newspapers and even the usually un- 
biased Congressional Quarterly. On July 
8, 1970, in the Recorp at page 23345, I 
had occasion to call to the attention of 
this body an article in the Congressional 
Quarterly which revealed as the source 
of that publication’s erroneous news re- 
ports the biased and one-sided report on 
S. 30 by the Bar Association of the City 
of New York. 

Today I rise to bring to the attention 
of this body a frank, fair, and unbiased 
presentation of the provisions of S. 30 
which appears in the July 14 issue of 
Congressional Quarterly. The publication 
not only fairly analyzes the provisions of 
the bill but also calls attention to the 
confusion which has surrounded recent 
press reports concerning S. 30 and notes 
that some have confused this measure 
with the District of Columbia crime bill. 
Additionally, the last paragraph of the 
Quarterly’s report on S. 30 points out 
that the fate of the measure now depends 
on two factors: First, the force and ef- 
fectiveness of administration advocacy 
of the measure and, second, the reaction 
of Judiciary Committee Chairman CEL- 
LER. 

I would now also like to emphasize the 
first of the Quarterly’s crucial factors, 
which it accurately alleges will determine 
the future of S. 30. In this context, I am 
disturbed by a report contained in the 
July 17 issue of the Wall Street Journal— 
page 1, column 5—that Mr. McCULLOCH 
of Ohio, the senior Republican on the 
House Judiciary Committee now backs 
a lengthy rewrite of S. 30, which passed 
the Senate after a year’s consideration by 
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a vote of 73 to 1. I certainly hope this 
report is erroneous. S. 30 is part of the 
President’s anticrime program. In addi- 
tion, the New York Times—July 17, 1970, 
page 12, column 8—now reports that the 
board of governors of the American Bar 
Association has approved in principle and 
recommended passage of the various 
titles of S. 30 with the exception, chiefiy, 
of the provision of title I, which permit 
grand juries to criticize public officials. 
With ABA approval it does, indeed, seem 
that the tide is now changing in favor of 
passage of S. 30. 

Mr. Speaker, because the recent anal- 
ysis of S. 30 by the Congressional Quar- 
terly of July 14 is one of the few fair 
hearings the measure has had in any 
publication, I include the article at this 
point in the RECORD: 


ORGANIZED CRIME CONTROL BILL FACES 
BATTLE IN HOUSE 


Endorsed by President Nixon and ap- 
proved, with only one dissenting vote, by the 
Senate, the Organized Crime Control Act of 
1970 (S 30) could nevertheless die in the 
House. 

More than a year after Mr. Nixon's en- 
dorsement on April 23, 1969, and months 
after Senate passage on Jan. 23, 1970, vigor- 
ous opposition to the measure has devel- 
oped among alarmed Democrats—led by 
House Judiciary Committee Chairman 
Emanuel Celler (D N.Y.)—who label it “re- 
pressive” legislation. (Fact sheet, Weekly Re- 
port p. 1499; House hearings, p. 1632, 1582, 
1438; Senate passage, p. 258; Nixon message, 
1969, Almanac p. 43a; Congress and the Na- 
tion Vol. I, p. 1674-5, 1700, 1706, 1745-7, 
1752-3.) 

Partisan reaction to S 30—and to the 
District of Columbia crime bill with which it 
has been confused—has tended to obscure 
the complexity of its provisions and the bal- 
ancing safeguards which they contain, The 
opposition—led by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union and the committee on Federal 
legislation of the New York City Bar Associa- 
tion—dismisses the source of many of the 
bill’s proposals—the final report (February 
1967) of the President Commission on Law 
Enforcement and the Administration of Jus- 
tice, headed by then-Attorney General Nich- 
olas deB. Katzenbach. (1967 Almanac p. 
873) 

The renewed Federal concern about orga- 
nized crime reflected in the Commission's 
comprehensive study of crime was a legacy 
of the Kennedy Administration. Robert F. 
Kennedy had come to the Department of 
Justice early in 1961, fresh from his experi- 
ence as chief counsel for John L. McClel- 
lan’s (D Ark.) subcommittee investigations 
of labor racketeering (1957-1960). A stepped- 
up Federal effort against organized crime be- 
came a priority program during his years as 
Attorney General. 

An organized crime and racketeering sec- 
tion had been created in the Justice Depart- 
ment in 1954, but it was composed of only 
17 attorneys in 1960. Under Kennedy the 
section was expanded to 63 attorneys by 1964, 
spending 1,364 man-days in court, in con- 
trast to 61 man-days in 1960. 

Despite the increased Federal effort, be- 
tween 1960 and March 1969, of 5,000 known 
or suspected organized crime figures, only 
257 were indicted. 

In 1965, President Johnson created the 
President’s Commission (Crime Oommis- 
sion), headed by Katzenbach and authorized 
it not only to study the causes of crime and 
to analyze the Federal failure to cope with 
organized crime—but also to suggest cures. 

Published in February 1967, the Commis- 
sion’s final report contained more than 200 
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recommendations for action to reduce crime. 
Twenty-two of these recommendations were 
directed specifically toward dealing with or- 
ganized crime. 


S. 30: AN OVERVIEW 


The Organized Crime Control Act, intro- 
duced Jan, 15, 1969, by McClellan, with Sam 
J. Ervin Jr. (D N.C.) and Roman L. Hruska 
(R Neb.), the ranking members of his Sen- 
ate Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal 
Laws and Procedures, contained eight titles, 
six of which embodied Crime Commission 
recommendations. The Act as amended and 
approved by the Senate Jan. 23, 1970, con- 
tained ten substantive titles. 

Evidence-Gathering. The Crime Commis- 
sion reported that defects in the process of 
gathering legal evidence severely hampered 
the Federal effort to halt the growth of or- 
ganized crime. The failure in that effort, it 
said, was not due primarily to a need for 
more men, more training, better facilities 
or better courts but to the need for re- 
vised laws. 

Titles I-VI of S 30 followed Commission 
recommendations to strengthen the legal 
means of obtaining usable evidence: 

Special grand juries, with unusual auton- 
omy and the power to file reports on condi- 
tions they find, would be created in certain 
areas. Confronted by a witness refusing to 
testify because his testimony might in- 
criminate him, the grand jury could immu- 
nize him from use of his testimony against 
him and then order him to testify. 

If he still refused to testify, he could be 
held in contempt and detained until he 
testified or until the grand jury term ended. 
If he did testify, the Attorney General could 
protect him and his family in special facil- 
ities to ensure his safety from reprisals. If 
he lied, he could be convicted of perjury un- 
der new rules of evidence. 

To protect the testimony of a witness from 
loss through intimidation, death or murder, 
the testimony could be recorded in a state- 
ment potentially usable at trial, if the wit- 
ness was no longer available, 

Proof. Title VII would nullify a recent Su- 
preme Court decision in order to limit chal- 
lenges to evidence and to restrict to possible 
relevant material the Government records 
disclosed to a defendant. 

Gambling. Professional gambling is the 
syndicate’s “lifeline,” the source of its great- 
est revenue. Title VIII, incorporating an Ad- 
ministration proposal, would bring any ma- 
jor illegal gambling operation within Federal 
jurisdiction. 

Corrupted Businesses. Title IX would make 
it a crime to use income from organized crime 
or racketeering methods to acquire, operate 
or establish an otherwise legitimate commer- 
cial operation. Title IX authorized the use of 
criminal and civil sanctions—antitrust reme- 
dies—against such activities. 

Special Sentences. Title X would authorize 
courts to impose increased sentences of up 
to 30 years upon adult special offenders, who 
are defined as habitual, professional, or orga- 
nized crime figures and who pose a continu- 
ing danger to the community. 

DOUBLE STANDARD 

The major objection levelled at S 30 as a 
whole argues that—although use of its pro- 
visions against organized crime is presented 
as justification for its passage—its changes 
in criminal laws and procedures are not lim- 
ited to that use. 

“Organized crime,” the bill's advocates re- 
ply, is a functional concept like “street 
crime” or “white-collar crime not suscep- 
tible to hard definition in legal terms. Be- 
sides, at the outset of an investigation, the 
involvement of organized crime in a matter 
is not always clear. To find such an inyolve- 
ment may be the purpose of the inquiry. 

McClellan pointed out that this objection 
implies a double standard of constitutional 
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rights: one applicable to persons involved in 
organized crime and one applicable to the 
rest of the nation. 

S 30, McClellan said, “must stand or fall 
on the constitutional question without re- 
gard to the degree to which it is limited to 
organized crime cases.” If it violates the 
rights of those engaged in organized crime, 
then it should not be approved, he said. If it 
does not, then it does not violate the rights 
of persons not engaged in such crime. 


SPECIAL GRAND JURIES 


“As an instrument of discovery against or- 
ganized crime, McClellan has said, “the grand 
jury has no counterpart.” 

Title I, in line with recommendations of 
the Crime Commission, would reinforce and 
expand the investigatory powers of the grand 
jury. It would: 

Establish special grand juries authorized to 
investigate offenses against Federal criminal 
laws in heavily populated areas and wherever 
the Attorney General determined a need. 

Require the grand jury to meet. at least 
once every 18 months; allow it to sit for as 
long as 36 months. 

Expand the grand jury’s autonomy by al- 
lowing it to select its own foreman and to 
appeal any dispute between the jury and the 
judge or prosecutor. 

Allow the grand jury to file reports with 
the court concerning the noncriminal mis- 
conduct of a public official; vindicating the 
conduct of a public official; recommending 
legislative, executive or administrative ac- 
tion; or concerning organized crime condi- 
tions. (Twenty-two states now allow grand 
juries to make similar reports.) 

Most of the criticism of Title I concerns 
the grand jury’s power to file reports on the 
misconduct of a public official, The nonad- 
versary nature of grand jury proceedings, 
critics say, makes it nearly impossible for an 
official to defend himself, and he has no 
chance to vindicate himself because there is 
no indictment and no trial. 

McClellan, in a Senate speech June 9, ex- 
plained that an official so criticized would— 
under S 30—have the right to appear before 
the grand jury, to present his witnesses and 
to file a rebuttal to the report, which be- 
comes part of the report. 

The court would study the report and 
rebuttal to ascertain that the report was sup- 
ported by a preponderance of the evidence 
and that each person named was given a 
chance to testify. Only if both these require- 
ments are met would the court release the 
report, with the rebuttal, for publication. 

Publication would be further delayed, if 
the order of the court releasing the report 
were appealed. The report would be not pub- 
lished until there had been a final decision 
on its validity. 

Comparing S 30’s procedures with those 
under which the special grand jury in Chi- 
cago released a report May 15 concerning 
the shooting of Black Panthers by Chicago 
police, a Senate Subcommittee staff member 
said: 

“The Chicago grand jury commented on 
both policemen, who are public officials, and 
the Black Panthers, who are private citizens. 

“If you are dealing with . . . noncriminal 
misconduct, something that is censorable, 
but not a crime then the grand jury (under 
S 30) could indeed file a report... but in- 
cluded in the transcript would be the de- 
fense of the people commented on. They 
would have received a preliminary draft of 
the report and had 20 days plus postpone- 
ments within which to prepare their own 
side of the story—and they could call wit- 
nesses. So while it wouldn't be a perfect ad- 
versary hearing, both sides would be in the 
transcript and only after the judge had re- 
viewed both sides, could he then accept the 
report. And even after that, there would be 
an appellate review of his decision ... and 
there would be no publication until it was 
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all over. So when it was filed finally, it would 
carry with it the answer of the public offi- 
cials. 

“Now, none of these protections was given 
to the police officers in Chicago. .. . If they 
testified at the grand jury it was without 
knowledge of the context in which they were 
testifying; they didn’t see a preliminary copy 
of a report. They didn’t have the right to call 
witnesses. . . . They didn’t have a right of 
judicial review ... or of appellate review.” 
And, under S 30, nothing at all could be said 
in such a report about the conduct of private 
citizens. 

Concerning the publication, in The New 
York Times June 26 of parts of the secret 
report (also called a presentment, a formal 
request for an indictment) of a Baltimore 
grand jury regarding the involvement of 
Members and employees of Congress in in- 
fluencing the outcome of a construction 
firm’s bid for work on a House garage, the 
staff member said: 

“That kind of document can or cannot be 
published depending upon what the judge 
wants to do... . Insofar as that presentment 
included materials that did not really indi- 
cate criminal matters . .. such as misuse of 
a Congressman’s Office . .. that could have 
been the subject matter of a report (under 
S 30) and insofar as the Congressman failed 
to exercise administrative control over the 
use of his own name... (he) might be 
censorable. 

“A report could be filed, but he would have 
an opportunity to come in and testify; he 
would have an opportunity to call in other 
people to testify; and the full panoply of pro- 
tections would be applicable to the Congress- 
man and his staff in protecting their own 
reputations. 

“It wouldn't have gone from the grand jury 
to the judge to The New York Times; it 
wouldn't have been leaked. ... Under S 30 
an unauthorized publication of a report is 
contempt and is punishable... . At least the 
remedy is there, while there is (now) theo- 
retically no remedy for leaking a present- 
ment unless there is a specific order (forbid- 
ding disclosure). .. . The ground rules set 
under S 30 are very clear and unequivocal 
about what happens at various points, and 
the existing law in this area is, to put it 
mildly, less than clear.” (Weekly Report p. 
1707) 

WITNESSES 


Witnesses are essential to a prosecutor’s 
case, Titles II-VI of S 30 revise criminal in- 
vestigatory procedures to facilitate securing 
reliable testimony from live witnesses. 

Immunity. The 5th Amendment guarantees 
that “no person shall be compelled in any 
criminal case to be a witness against him- 
self.” Witness after witness in organized 
crime investigations “take the 5th” and re- 
fuses to testify. To overcome this objection 
and compel testimony, Congress has enacted 
@ multiplicity of witness-immunity laws. 

Title II would replace all existing witness- 
immunity laws with one comprehensive law, 
ənsuring all witnesses compelled to testify 
before congressional, Judicial or administra- 
tive bodies that neither their testimony nor 
any evidence obtained by exploiting that 
testimony would be used against them. The 
Crime Commission recommended enactment 
of a general immunity law. 

S 30 would provide “use-immunity,” a 
narrower grant than the “transaction-immu- 
nity” authorized in most existing law. 

“Transaction-immunity” protects the wit- 
ness from prosecution for any offense men- 
tioned in or related to his testimony, regard- 
less of independent evidence against him. 
This is sometimes referred to as an “im- 
munity bath.” “Use-immunity” protects him 
from prosecution directly or using his testi- 
mony or anything directly or indirectly de- 
rived from it against him. 

Originally, S 30 authorized immunity 
granted by grand juries and courts, oriented 
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to investigations of organized crime. But 
during Committee consideration of the bill, 
the National Commission on the Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws, recommended enact- 
mnet of one comprehensive Federal witness- 
immunity law. Title II was consequently ex- 
panded into a statute covering proceedings 
“before or ancillary to” a court, grand jury, 
Federal agency or congressional body. 

Recalcitrant Witnesses. If an immunized 
witness still refused to testify, Title II pro- 
vides, as under existing law, that the court 
could order him confined, in contempt of 
court, until he testifies or until the investi- 
gation ends. 

The Crime Commission said that once a 
witness was immunized, he must testify or 
face jail for contempt. Title III would not 
change existing law, but would codify civil 
contempt procedures which have evolved in 
case-by-case decisions. 

Bail normally is not avallable to persons 
held in civil contempt. Under S 30, however, 
if a person appealed a contempt order and 
the appeals judge found “a substantial pos- 
sibility of reversal,” bail would be allowed 
during the time that the appeal was pend- 
ing. The appeal, states S 30, must be disposed 
of within 30 days. 

Title III has been criticized as allowing a 
person held without bail for as long as three 
years. Yet a Senate subcommittee staff mem- 
ber points out that S 30 would allow bail in 
certain cases on appeal whereas now nor- 
mally no bail is available to anyone held in 
civil contempt and existing law permits ex- 
tended civil incarceration. 

Perjury. To encourage a witness to give 
truthful testimony, the Crime Commission, 
as had the American Bar Association (ABA) 
in 1952, recommended that Congress abolish 
the two-witness and direct-evidence rules for 
perjury prosecutions. Title IV does just that. 

The two-witness rule requires more than 
the sworn statement of one witness to prove 
& statement false. The direct-evidence rule 
requires clear noncircumstantial evidence 
that a statement is false. 

Title IV defines perjury as a knowingly 
false statement made under oath and states 
that a witness can be charged with perjury 
if he makes contradictory statements under 
oath and does not correct them of his own 
volition. 

Further, Title IV provides that a state- 
ment is false if it is proved, beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt, to be one of two manifestly 
contradictory statements which the same 
person made under oath. Proof need no 
longer be made by any particular number of 
witnesses or by any particular type of evi- 
dence. 

Protection. Title V of S. 30 authorizes pro- 
tection of witnesses; Title VI authorizes pro- 
tection of evidence. 

The Crime Commission recommended that 
the Federal Government set up residential 
facilities for the protection of witnesses from 
reprisals. Under Title V, the Attorney Gen- 
eral could provide such security for witnesses, 
potential witnesses and their families. 

When there is substantial risk that a wit- 
ness might die, hide, flee, become ill, be killed, 
injured, kidnaped or bribed, Title VI would 
allow, upon court order, the recording of his 
testimony in a deposition, a sworn state- 
ment, which either side could take of its 
own witness. Taken under full guarantees of 
counsel and cross-examination, depositions 
preserve evidence in a form usable at trial 
if the evidence becomes otherwise unavail- 
able. 

USE OF EVIDENCE 

The use of evidence, once obtained, fre- 
quently challenged by a defendant who 
claims that his constitutional rights were 
violated by the way in which it was obtained 
and who asserts that it should not be used 
against him. 

Because of legal uncertainty and policy 
conflicts, evidence obtained by electronic 
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surveillance is particularly vulnerable to 
such challenge. The Supreme Court in March 
1969 held that all Government records from 
a surveillance device must be disclosed to a 
defendant who claims that evidence against 
him is the result of that survilleance and 
who proves that his rights have been in- 
vaded. If the Government does not disclose 
its records, the case can be dismissed. (Al- 
derman v. U.S. 1969 Almanac p. 145) 

McClellan has said that this decision en- 
couraged a defendant at any time unlaw- 
fully surveyed to challenge evidence in any 
case against him—however unrelated—since 
he knows that he can thus win disclosure of 
confidential files or, if disclosure would be 
too harmful to the Government, dismissal of 
the charges against him. 

Several times since this decision wholesale 
turnover of wiretap logs to defendants has 
resulted in the publication of material ir- 
relevant to the case, but harmful and embar- 
rassing to uninvolved third persons. 

Title VII would narrow the time span with- 
in which challenges could be made to evid- 
ence alleged to have been indirectly derived 
from an illegal wiretap and would allow a 
judge to screen Government records before 
turning them over to a defendant. 

It provides that no challenge to evidence 
which is the indirect product of an unlawful 
act can be considered if that act occurred 
more than five years before the event to be 
proved. 

Disclosure of surveillance records, it pro- 
vides, will be limited to that part of such 
records which a judge finds “may be rele- 
vant” and “in the interest of justice.” 

Critics of S. 30 express alarm that Title VII 
dilutes a citizen's protections against illegal 
acts by law enforcement agents. The ABA 
Criminal Law Council has, however, ap- 
proved the five-year limit. McClellan has 
stated that the five-year limit does not affect 
challenges to evidence directly produced by 
an unlawful Government act. The law would 
continue to bar the use, as evidence, of such 
direct product as the transcript of an illegal 
wiretap. It would limit challenges to evidence 
obtained by the exploitation of such an un- 
lawful act—by the use of that transcript. 

In arriving at the five-year time limit, a 
member of the Senate Subcommittee staff ex- 
plained that Justice Department records were 
checked to ascertain how long a “lead” from 
such records might last. The answer was two 
or three years. “If a lead doesn't produce 
evidence within that time, it's not going to.” 

Explaining the need for such provision, 
he pointed out that—under existing law—as 
soon as & criminal realizes that he has in- 
advertently been “caught” on a surveillance 
device which cannot be disclosed, he has 
virtually "a license to kill.” If brought to trial 
for any crime he can challenge the evidence 
against him as indirectly related to the un- 
disclosable surveillance and—because the 
Government cannot disclose the fact of the 
surveillance or the records—the case against 
him must be dismissed. 

Under Title VI, a judge would see—from 
the Government records—that the surveil- 
lance had no possible relevance to the pend- 
ing case, and there would be no disclosure. 
If more than five years had elapsed between 
the time the defendant was recorded on the 
device and the time of the crime with which 
he was charged, no challenge to the evidence 
would even be considered. 

S 30 would decrease the likelihood of mas- 
sive disclosures of surveillance records in- 
volving innocent third persons. By restrict- 
ing the amount of material turned over to 
a defendant and by ensuring that all ma- 
terial turned over is of possible relevance to 
the charges against him, Title VII brings 
the defendant's self-interest to bear against 
publication of the material. 


ILLEGAL GAMBLING 


Gambling produces from $7 billion to $50 
billion annually for the operations of orga- 
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nized crime. Title VIII would extend Federal 
jurisdiction over all major illicit gambling 
operations, 

Title VIII contains most of the provisions 
of S 2022, an Administration bill of which the 
President spoke in his April 23, 1969, mes- 
sage on organized crime: 

“The purpose of this legislation is .. . to 
give the Attorney General broad latitude to 
assist local and state government in crack- 
ing down on illegal gambling, the well- 
spring of organized crime’s financial res- 
ervoir,” 

Title VIII defines an illegal gambling busi- 
ness as one which violates a law, involves 
five or more persons, operates for more than 
30 days or has a gross income of $2,000 in a 
single day. It also declares it a crime for a 
law enforcement officer and a person involved 
in an illegal gambling business to plot to 
obstruct the enforcement of antigambling 
laws. 

CORRUPTED BUSINESSES 


Title IX, derived from S 1861 introduced 
April 18, 1969, by McClellan, contains the 
most innovative of S 30's provisions. (A com- 
panion House bill, HR 10312, introduced by 
Richard H. Poff (R Va.) has rested un- 
touched in the House Judiciary Committee 
since April 1969.) To cope with the infiltra- 
tion of organized crime into legitimate busi- 
ness and labor, Title IX declares it a crime to 
use organized crime profits or methods to 
establish, acquire or operate any legitimate 
business. 

Title IX provides both criminal sanctions— 
fines, prison sentences and criminal forfei- 
tures—and civil sanctions developed in anti- 
trust cases to remove organized crime from 
legitimate organizations. Under this section, 
courts would be able to order crime syndi- 
cates to divest themselves of certain holdings, 
never to reenter a certain type of business 
and to dissolve infiltrated enterprises. The 
Attorney General would be able to initiate 
civil proceedings against persons suspected of 
this type of crime. 

Organized crime, one Senate subcommit- 
tee staff member pointed out, is not used to 
operating against civil proceedings in which 
cooperation, between plaintiff and defend- 
ant, is the hallmark. And, in civil suits, if 
the defendant refuses to cooperate, the plain- 
tiff wins his suit by default. 


SPECIAL SENTENCES 


The Crime Commission recommended that 
extended sentences be authorized for organ- 
ized crime figures convicted of a felony. The 
ABA, American Law Institute, and the Na- 
tional Council on Crime and Delinquency 
have recommended similar measures. Title X 
authorizes sentences of up to 30 years for 
persons convicted of a felony—if they are 
found to be dangerous and found to be “ha- 
bitual offenders—convicted previously of 
two or more felonies, a “professional” crim- 
inal—whose felony was part of a lifelong 
pattern of conduct from which came a sub- 
stantial part of his income, or an “organized 
crime figure”—whose felony was part of a 
conspiracy to engage in a pattern of criminal 
conduct. 

A defendant would be found to fall into one 
of these categories only after a special pre- 
sentencing hearing at which he has the right 
to counsel and cross-examination. After the 
decision, both the defendant and the Govern- 
ment would have the right to appeal. 

The need for this title was pointed out by 
a Senate staff study for the Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Criminal Laws and procedures, 
which found that of all organized crime fig- 
ures sentenced in Federal court from 1960 
to 1969, two-thirds faced maximum jail terms 
of five years or less and fewer than one-fourth 
received a maximum sentence. The provision 
allowing the Government, as well as the de- 
fendant, to appeal a sentence, embodies an- 
other Crime Commission recommendation 
that there be some type of supervision over 
trial judges who, “because of corruption, 
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political considerations or lack of knowledge, 
tend to mete out light sentences in cases in- 
volving organized crime management per- 
sonnel,” 
OUTLOOK 

The fate of the Organized Crime Control 
Act of 1970 is uncertain. Much depends upon 
the determination and the skill with which 
the Administration exerts its influence in 
favor of S30 and the reaction of House Ju- 
diciary Committee Chairman Emanuel Celler 
(D N.Y.), within whose Committee $30 now 
rests. If the House Committee delays action 
on § 30 too long past midyear, observers out- 
side the Congress believe that the Senate 
might add S 30 as an amendment to the bill 
(HR 17825) authorizing Federal law enforce- 
ment assistance funds, a measure dear to 
Celler’s heart. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR THE STREETS— 
A LOCAL VIEW OF CRIME—THE 
CHALLENGE OF CHANGE 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
problem of crime in our Nation’s cities is 
one of great concern to everyone. Too 
many Americans have been confronted 
by the lawlessness existing in our coun- 
try, especially in our Naton’s Capital 
city. A need for effective law enforcement 
measures has long been voiced by the 
countless innocent people not wishing to 
be counted among those who haye al- 
ready been victimized by the frightening 
number of lawbreakers. It is indeed sad 
when residents and visitors in a city can- 
not enjoy the sights and beauties it has 
to offer in the evening as well as in the 
daytime. I speak with particular concern 
about our Nation’s Capital. When brutal 
muggings, senseless murders, kidnapings, 
and other crimes of equal fright seem to 
be the most numerous “sights and 
beauties” a city has to offer, something is 
seriously wrong. When crime increases 
more than 600 percent in the last 10 years 
in the seat of our Nation’s Government, 
a response is needed immediately for the 
present and for the future. 

Last week, the controversial District 
of Columbia crime bill passed this House. 
Though this bill is not the immediate 
cure-all for all of the sicknesses of crime, 
it is without doubt a start in the right 
direction. This bill, since it has been 
introduced, has been subjected to some 
of the strongest talk about repression 
ever thrown at a bill of such importance 
and necessity. I recognize the fact that 
stricter law enforcement is not in itself 
the only solution. I am fully aware of the 
need for penal reform, court reorganiza- 
tions, reforms in the juvenile code, better 
community relations, and other impor- 
tant factors to eradicate crime as well as 
preventing existing lawbreakers from 
doing any further harm. Many of these 
are, in fact, included in the District of 
Columbia crime bill. Too often denounced 
as “another fascist law-and-order bill,” 
many provisions of the bill are completely 
overlooked, The District of Columbia 
crime bill is a single omnibus crime bill 
providing sound, comprehensive legisla- 
tion. Our Nation’s Capital needs a strong, 
sound, and progressive crime bill to bring 
order and tranquility to the city; our 
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Nation’s Capital needs the District of 
Columbia crime bill. 

The need for strong legislation is well- 
summarized by a brief, but concise edi- 
torial in the July 1970 edition of the In- 
Towner, a community newspaper from a 
section of Washington, D.C., where a 
member of my staff resides. With a com- 
munity newspaper such as the In-Town- 
er, the opinions of the editorial staff are 
much more clearly attuned to the read- 
ers’ than are most large city newspapers 
for a simple reason: the editors of the 
small community paper are also members 
of that community. The opinions that 
are expressed in the newspaper are 
formed by events and circumstances 
often shared by both the editors and the 
readers—all of them belonging to the 
same community. The language of the 
editorial is simple enough to understand, 
but the thought behind it is something 
truly worth thinking about. 

Among others I have been a severe 
critic of the shortcomings of much of 
the so-called national news media. In 
sharp contrast is much of the local media 
in my own district, which is particularly 
close to the people; weekly newspapers, 
small radio stations, and afternoon news- 
papers which flourish in this context. I 
am particularly pleased that in Washing- 
ton, D.C., there is this same type of local 
press coming into existence. 

I strongly recommend this editorial to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

‘THE STRUGGLE FOR THE STREETS 


It is no fun for an elderly couple, black or 
white, to have worked a lifetime, scrimping 
and saving, only to find that they cannot 


walk, sit, or even work in front of their own 
homes without fear of being robbed, raped or 
molested. 

This is why much of the opposition to the 
crime bills before the Congress falls on deaf 
ears and no amount of charges of “racism” 
or “fascism” is going to allay these fears. 

They want something done about it—and 
they want it now. 

Well-intentioned liberals may philosophize, 
sociologize, and psychologize crime until the 
cows come home but a resident in the Inner 
City who is attacked is going to yell like 
hell for the Police. 

Unless liberals can come up with a better 
formula than that which has been proposed, 
one that will work now and not in the dim 
future, then they would better serve the 
community by just keeping quiet. 


MAIL REFLECTS STRONG OPPOSI- 
TION TO BAIL-OUT FOR PENN 
CENTRAL 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, hundreds 
of people from all over the Nation have 
written me about the bankruptcy of the 
Penn Central Transportation Co. These 
letters have come from people with all 
types of backgrounds and from all po- 
litical persuasions. It is obvious from 
these letters that an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the American people were op- 
posed to the idea of a Government bail- 
out of the Penn Central Transportation 
Co. My mail has reflected almost total 
opposition to the administration’s plans 
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to grant this huge corporation hundreds 
of millions of dollars of loans guaranteed 
by taxpayers funds. 

Mr. Speaker, a number of newspapers 
around the Nation have also editorialized 
in the same vein as these letter-writers. 

I place in the Record a sampling of 
some of the letters from various points 
across the Nation. I also place in the Rec- 
orp editorials on the Penn Central case. 

The material follows: 

Houston, TEX., 
June 24,1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PATMAN: Although Mrs. Adams 
and I have never had the privilege to vote for 
you we have followed your service as well as 
our other Texas Representatives services in 
Washington. We appreciate the fine represen- 
tation you have given us. 

We want to thank you for your stand on 
the recent Penn railroad loan guarantee. 
Since they lost 80 million last year and more 
than 100 million the year before it is hard 
to see how a loan of 200 million could be very 
much help to them. 

I do not know anything about railroading 
but if I was ever confronted with a problem 
of this kind I believe the first order of busi- 
ness would be to bring in some new blood 
for the management group. 

Thanks for your past services. We know 
you will continue to look after our interests. 

Sincerely, 
PRANK C. ADAMS. 
La JOLLA, CALIF., 
June 2, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. PATMAN: Million of citizens must 
share the appreciation I feel of your stand 
in behalf of the public in the case of Penn 
Central and your other efforts to protect 
all our citizens from the depredation of spe- 
cial interests. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUTH BANNING. 

P.S.—Please do not trouble to acknowl- 
edge this. 


N. & H. DISTRIBUTORS, 
FRESNO, CALIF., June 11, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re Credit guarantee for Penn Central Rail- 
road by U.S. Government. 

Please let me know how I can qualify for 
this wonderful and helpful program “Nixon- 
omics” is ruining us. Please continue your 
enlightened and progressive fight to help 
us common people. We really need your help. 

NEIL D. BALLWEBER. 


WICKENBURG, ARIZ., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Many thanks for your part in 
stopping the Penn Central steal. Keep up 
the good work. 

Sincerely, 
L. S. BRAMEKAMP. 


ROCHESTER, N.H. 
June 24, 1970. 

Representative WRIGHT PATMAN: Thank 
goodness the U.S. has one representative who 
is thinking of the American taxpayer! How 
many more businesses are we going to sub- 
sidize? 

Iam certainly glad you had courage enough 
to say “no” to Penn Central. You let one 
company have the taxpayer's money then 
there will be a hundred others looking for a 
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handout! It’s bad enough that we are letting 

the so-called welfareist sit on his 

without working! Iam just a little housewife 
with a retired husband who is trying to make 
ends meet. I am willing and we have paid 
plenty of taxes to meet Government expenses 
but by God there is a limit! 

Mrs. BENJ. Bripeav. 

I am against putting huge profit making 
organizations like Penn-Central Ratiroad on 
welfare. I think poor people come first! 

If Penn-Central is in the Defense Busi- 
ness, Iam going into it myself! 

Mrs. M. BROUDE. 
KaTonag, N.Y., 
June 22, 1970. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman House Banking Committee, House 
of Representative Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

HONORABLE AND DEAR SIR: As a taxpayer and 
a patron of the Penn Central Railroad, may 
I take a few minutes of your time to express 
certain thoughts I have regarding your in- 
vestigation. 

If the Penn Central merger has resulted in 
unprofitable operations, I suppose the blame 
should be put directly on management. 
Therefore, why is this type of management 
rewarded in the form of high salaries and 
extremely attractive pensions. I call your 
particular attention to Mr, Gorman’s salary 
as announced in the papers of $250,000.00 per 
annum. Also the pension allowances given 
to Mr. Stuart T. Saunders and Mr. Alfred 
Perlman have been reported as being up to 
$150,000.00 per annum each. 

If some sort of government assistance will 
either now or later be granted to the Penn 
Central, the cost of which must come from 
the taxpayers such as myself and many 
others, it would be my opinion that the 
managers and pensioners should forfeit some 
of the high salaries and pension funds which 
have been granted to them by Penn Central. 

I suppose that you are taking steps in 
your investigation to probe into the salaries 
and expenses paid to previous management 
(now retired) and to the present manage- 
ment to see if such payments were excessive. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES S. BROWN. 


ELIZABETHVILLE, PA., 
June 20, 1970. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Banking Committee, U.S. House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: It was with interest in- 
deed to learn thru the public press, of your 
concern, by taking exception to advance the 
Penn-Central $200 million, thru the Defence 
Production Act, at a time of questionable 
financing. 

With the present plight of the transporta- 
tion industry by rail, that is traceable to 
gross mis-management, it would be unwise 
to advance taxpayer's credit as an assurance 
to pay for further failure. 

The predictions made by these two huge 
corporations prior to consolidation, indi- 
cated, should the merger be approved by 
ICC, it would result in improved service and 
greatly enhance their financial status. Where 
have predictions materialized of rail consoli- 
dations, beginning with the Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines, New Jersey, in 1933, 
Past performance should determine the 
merit, of advancing guaranteed credit at 
taxpayer’s risk. 

Instead, I should like to recommend in 
this manner, the Penn-Central should be 
confiscated by the United States Government, 
according to their own worth as quoted on 
the New York Stock Exchange at $10.00 per 
share; strip all high authority of their fancy 
titles, starting with the Board of Directors, 
together with those serving in official posl- 
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tions down to division superintendents; allow 
the accounting department or auditor of dis- 
bursements to handle the financial situation, 
place operation of service for the public in 
charge of trainmasters, yardmasters, station 
agents, ete., dedicated career men whose pri- 
mary aim is to adequately serve, at not ex- 
ceeding $25,000 per year, plus a limited ex- 
pense account itemized. 

This type of management would provide 
the desired supervision and operation to meet 
modern progress in-keeping with competi- 
tion and public demand. 

Based upon this brief analysis of a deter- 
iorating industry, that has been fading into 
oblivion for thirty years, more or less, by rea- 
son of indifference to meet simple operating 
requirements, such as—maintain track con- 
ditions to eliminate numerous derailments, 
improve rolling equipment to comply with 
safety standards of good practice, on-time 
passenger schedules with clean coaches and 
sanitary conditions. Lengthy freight trains 
should be reduced to not exceeding 70 cars, 
by providing more frequent service to ship- 
pers. Until such times as the Penn-Central 
is placed in charge of more competent man- 
agement, the loan should be denied, in its 
entirety. 

Very truly yours, 
W. STANLEY BUEHLER. 


Los Garos, CALIF. 95030, 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This note has for its purpose 
@ compliment to-you for your opposition to a 
government loan guarantee to lenders of the 
Penn Central Railroad. 

These days when confidence in our govern- 
ment leaders is wearing so thin it is indeed 
refreshing to read of such courageous ac- 
tion as yours. 


With the military now having the use of 
almost two-third of our national budget it is 
such action as yours gives us hope. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


James S. CaANTLEN. 


LONG BEACH, CALIF., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: It is indeed a 
pleasure to congratulate you on your recent 
stand relative to the Penn Central govern- 
ment guarantee of a loan, 

It helps restore ones faith in our way of 
life to know there are men of your caliber 
in government at this critical time in our 
history. 

‘Thank you for a job well done. 

Sincerely, 
Davin A. CARDINALI. 


New GARDENS, N.Y., 
June 22, 1970. 

Dear SIR: To read the Times and Wall St. 
Journal you were the only block between the 
Penn-Central-N.Y. Bankers—Washington 
friends of Penn-Central. Well, too bad for 
them and good for you, 

Doesn’t the average American have any 
friends in the Administration? Why does of- 
ficial Washington act so promptly to protect 
the Penn-Central and the Bankers invest- 
ment but when it comes to bread and butter 
issues, important to the masses, well it seems 
like time is of no importance. 

President Nixon gets on TV and asks for 
our support we give it. We ask for little 
enough in return we get the business. 

Please keep after all the fat cat bankers. 
Why should the public have to pay to keep 
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the bankers solvent. The finders fees and high 
interest rates and the one hand at Penn-Cen- 
tral Board of Directors washing the other 
would seem to need a little investigation, 

Thank you. 

BRENDAN CARNEY. 
RESEDA, CALIF., 
June 23, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: You are to be 
highly commended for your successful fight 
to prevent the give-away of some two hun- 
dred million dollars of the taxpayers money 
to the Penn Central Railroad. This would 
have been only the beginning of a raid on 
the public treasury that would have made 
Boss Tweed's activities look like a church 
social. 

Please continue to keep a watchful eye on 
these wolves as you have done in the past. 
You have the support, I am sure, of every 
alert and patriotic American. Yours in ad- 
miration. 

Capt. R. C. MARBLE. 


VERO BEACH, FLA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Re: Penn Central $7 Billion Switch? 
What could be sweeter for Penn Central 
stockholders than to be bailed out by the 
Government (taxpayers) loans? It’s like chil- 
dren, if you start something like this, you 
have to do it for all of the others. How do we 
the taxpayers know that we won't end up 
owning a huge deficit railroad colossus and 
the stockholders owning some of the most 
profitable real estate in the United States? 
Evidence on the television shows a badly 
run railroad system. Where did the money 
come from to buy Florida and other real 
estate ventures? 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT A. CARTER. 


Representative WRIGHT PATMAN. 

Dear SR: God bless you and I hope every 
taxpayer in this country lets you know we 
have at least one man in Washington not 
afraid to stand up and be counted. Hope you 
don’t turn around and vote $750 million for 
all railroads including the Penn Central. Too 
bad we don’t have more men like you in 
Washington. I shall pray for you always. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mary CASEY. 


ALEXANDRIA, VA., 
June 21, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: You are to be commended on 
your refusal to grant the taxpayers’ money to 
the Penn Central Railroad. Why should the 
taxpayers make up losses for big business? 
Dear sir, if you do not take care of the little 
man in this country, who will. The Republi- 
cans will naturally favor the bankers and 
corporations, We appreciate your interest in 
the nation. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN DENT. 


Fort WORTH, TEX., 
June 21, 1970. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Congratulations on -stopping the Penn 

Central loan. 

PAUL DEARMAN,Jr. 
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MOBILE, ALA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: May I say to you, Thank You 
Sir. You renew my faith in elected officials 
when you go to bat for the forgotten man, 
the overabused American Taxpayer, in this 
Penn Central Case. 

I’ve grown so tired of Bankers who make 
loans of a dubious and not to say very risky 
nature to certain people by the millions 
when they would not lend a thousand dol- 
lars to a better risk unless they could get 
sufficient collateral to cover the loan. When 
these Bankers made these loans I believe 
there were about (17) seventeen of them in- 
volved did they not have the earnings re- 
ports of this big RR? Certainly they didn't 
make these loans on the basis of the Real 
Estate and if they did they deserve the con- 
sequences of their action. 

I think we've had enough of fiscal irre- 
sponsibility, I saw so much of that in the 
last depression and it looks like the same 
old tactics are being tried all over again. It’s 
too bad that there are so few people left 
that are familiar with the last big depres- 
sion, if there were, we would not be having 
this kind of thing happening all over again. 

Another thing I consider discriminatory 
is the raising to a minium of $10,000.00 the 
purchase of Treasury Certificates. I was buy- 
ing them on a three month basis to try to 
protect my small income when suddenly I 
was told that I could only buy in lots of 
ten thousand dollars. In other words little 
man put your money in the Bank at 414% 
we'll buy the Treasury certificates, and collect 
the difference of three to four percent with- 
out getting off of our fat bottoms. Then there 
is all this humbug about controlling prices 
and wages, I submit that prices are already 
controlled by all sorts of different methods to 
our detriment. In my State the price is fixed 
on Milk and Whiskey by the State. In the 
first case by a Milk Board, in the second by 
State owned Stores. In both cases competition 
has been eliminated so it doesn't take a 
genius to know what happens in a case of this 
kind. 

We subsidize many food commodities, so 
we pay twice for the the end product, we pay 
the producer and we pay the retailer. Bread 
for instance and many others. If I am not 
mistaken we've even subsidized Brazil for 
Coffee and then we pay an ungodly price for 
it at retail. We subsidize a certain section of 
our population with Food stamps and put 
them in a class of buying not consistent with 
their income so we pay for the privilege 
of having these people run up prices on cer- 
tain commodities that otherwise might be 
cheaper. 

We regulate wages thru minimum wage 
laws and then cry about the young teen- 
agers who can’t get summer work while out 
of school. This class of employee does not 
deserve the wages of a breadwinner nor are 
they worth it but they could be employed if 
it were not for the law. 

So all of this crying over wage and price 
controls we've got it partly, why not 100%. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. DUFFY. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: Through the years, though you 
represent Texas, I have always read about 
your activity and found you could not be 
swayed to vote against the people's interest, 
and means all the people of this nation. 

The people in Texas have a good active 
representative in the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
BENJAMIN DUHL, 
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BELLEVILLE, MICH., 
June 26, 1970. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Banking Chairman. 

Dear Sir: Please keep up your excellent 
work in the “Penn Central” probe. Why 
should the Federal Government “bail out” 
the big investors and banks. When I run 
short of operating capitol, no one helps me 
(and millions of others like me). 

I have been following your activities for 
years and admire your “guts.” Keep up your 
fine work—I wish you were from Michigan 
so I could support you. 

Thank you, 
SEYMOUR FENSTER. 
HIGHLAND PARK, N.J., 
June 23, 1970. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Finance and Bank- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: I am quite concerned 
about the fate of passenger trains and of 
the Penn Central in particular. Over the 
years I have traveled N.Y. Central frequently 
and Pennsy a number of times. 

Had a foreboding when the two lines 
merged as N.Y. Central train travel had long 
been made uncomfortable whereas the 
Pennsy ran trains on time and seemed to 
maintain equipment. 

Morale among N.Y. Central employees had 
long been low, that of Pennsy seemed high. 

Since the merger, it has appeared to me 
the whole blooming business has taken on 
the coloration of N.Y. Central. Each trip 
I take to mid-Ohio now gets worse. (Crest- 
line, Ohio). 

But I would find it out of the way to try 
to fiy and unsuitable in bad weather. 

I surely hope some way can be found to 
persuade Penn Central to be more responsi- 
ble and conduct its transportation system 
in a manner to inspire confidence. One 
would almost think they have a “death 
wish” for both the passenger and freight 
business, 

And what a responsibility railroads have 
when they go trundling dangerous cargoes 
through towns and cities with poorly main- 
tained equipment and tracks! 

Good luck in your plan to get the facts 
of Penn Central's conduct of business. 

Sincerely, 
Miss HELEN B. FERGUSON. 


ROTAN, TEX., 
June 25, 1970. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sm: I want to thank you for your 
service in the recent action in preventing 
the guarantee to the Transportation Depart- 
ment of & loan to the Penn Central Railroad. 

I feel without your quick and determined 
action and almost single handed, our gov- 
ernment would have started a never ending 
underwriting or guaranteeing of loans for 
sick and ailing corporations thruout the 
nation. 

It is disgusting to read and hear so little 
business judgment being exercised by our 
representatives. Thanks to you for your good 
judgment guts enough to stand up and fight. 

Thanking you, and hoping you may con- 
tinue to help trim our budget, and get our 
nation back on a business basis. 

Your very truly, 
M. T. FILLINGIM. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
June 20, 1970. 
Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Your action 
in denying the Penn-Central Railroad gov- 
ernment assistance in meeting its financial 
obligations is most commendable. 
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Why was this conglomerate allowed to 
divest itself of very valuable holdings such 
as the Pennsylvania Station to “insiders” 
who have made fabulous fortunes out of the 
development of these assets? Was not it the 
responsibility of the SEC to step in when 
this was going on? Also it is difficult to un- 
derstand why these assets were not pledged 
as security for the millions of dollars that 
Penn-Central and its predecessors borrowed. 
These assets should have secured these bor- 
rowings and they could now have been used 
to retire them. 

The same thing happened to the North- 
western Railway here in Chicago. A holding 
company was formed to hold the very valu- 
able urban assets such as Northwestern Sta- 
tion and then this company divested itself 
of the “rolling stock,” “trackage” and other 
assets of not too much value. Just why the 
$340,000,000 debts were passed off to the 
“operating company” is hard to understand. 

Men like Ben Heineman, Perleman etc. 
have made billions out of these transactions 
and it is now time for the government to 
step in and repossess these assets for the 
railroads which are created to serve the 
people. 

Again much praise is due to men like your- 
self and Senator Proxmire for your courage 
in opposing this. 

Respectfully yours, 
HOWARD FLEER. 
JUNE 22, 1970. 

Hooray Mr. Patman! It’s time we bailed 
out the little people instead of the big ones. 

If we lived in Texas we'd vote for you. 

(Democrats from Louisiana.) 

PAULA GEORGE. 
TERESA VINET. 


DALLAS, TEX., 
June 22, 1970. 


Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Rayburn House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: It probably 
isn’t often that a Republican writes you to 
both commend you and tell you that you are 
both on the same side of the street, but that 
is what I’m doing in this letter. 

I want to commend you for your firm ac- 
tion in resisting the poorly disguised effort 
of the Administration to save the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad from reorganization, and as- 
sure you that you expressed my feelings in 
these actions. There is no justifiable reason 
why the Pennsylvania Railroad should be 
favored over others and given a long guaran- 
tee that it is in no way qualified to receive 
simply to either save the Administration 
from embarrassment or worse yet, perpetuate 
the disastrous management that has brought 
the railroad to this sorry state. If the cor- 
poration should be reorganized, let it be 
done and let them sell off some of their ex- 
tremely valuable land or profitable subsidi- 
ary operations to meet their current obliga- 
tions, 

The Administration action if approved 
would mark a first step in the nationaliza- 
tion of the US. transportation system. If 
this were to come, it would mark the end 
of a great era and the beginning of a sad 
one. Again, Mr. Patman, let me thank you for 
your action which I believe clearly serves 
the public welfare. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT B. GILLESPIE. 
ARLINGTON, VA. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: I am writ- 
ing to congratulate you on your stand in the 
matter of the Penn-Central RR. All too rarely 
do our Congressman look first to the public 
interest as you did in this case. 
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I hope that you do not lessen your con- 
stant vigil in protecting the public interest 
against the various private interests and gov- 
ernmental interests which align themselves 
with these vested groups, You are our only 
hope in many instances to give the people 
an honest and responsive government. 

Keep up your good efforts. 

Yours truly, 
HANK GOLDMAN. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: You, more 
than anyone else, were effective in denying 
the Penn Central the recent loan and I take 
my hat off to you for your efforts. 

I can understand and see some justifica- 
tion for subsidizing rail mass transit, but I 
shudder to think that the taxpayer could 
someday be expected to bail out enterprises 
suffering from bad management! 

Many thanks again. 

Respectfully, 
G. H. GOODWIN. 
SCARSDALE, N.Y., 
June 22, 1970. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: Thank you, 
from a citizen, for helping put things in 
perspective regarding the Penn Central. The 
government cannot arbitrarily help a failing 
private enterprise, singled out for special 
help. 

Only in wild dreams of power and impor- 
tance are companies the size of Penn Central 
made. It is well known how Vanderbilt’s 
wild dream of power and money put together 
the New York Central System. As much as 
businessmen try to justify these conglom- 
erates that astound the imagination with 
their size by quoting statistics “proving” 
how profitable they will be, in reality it is 
just as much of a power play as running for 
President: these people want to be some 
sort of gods. 

I am glad that CPC International stock is 
down over a hundred points since this mon- 
strosity'’s inception, and that ITT is doing 
similarly. Vast combinations, whether or not 
in technical violation of the anti-trust laws 
as for restraint of trade, are still harmful to 
capitalism by their very size after a reason- 
able and almost discernible point. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
advocate support of Congressman William 
Ryan's proposal (I do not know whether it 
is a bill or an amendment) to take from 
the highway funds and use the money for 
mass transportation. I do not know to what 
extent your constituency is involved with 
commuter and long distance railroads but 
one cannot exaggerate their importance in 
metropolitan New York. Five million com- 
mute to New York City daily, and if they all 
came by car it would be, to say the least, bad. 
Today I had to go into New York and I took 
& train home during rush hour. Car after 
car filled with people, with fifty to a hundred 
getting off at even the most insignificant 
stops. Every two minutes for an hour and a 
half a train was scheduled to leave Grand 
Central for some point with a full load of 
passengers, each with the newspaper head- 
lining the Penn Central’s demise. Every fif- 
teen to twenty minutes, a train would depart 
for the same destination again. 

Not meaning to try your patience with a 
long letter, I have some concrete proposals of 
my Own concerning commuter railroads and 
the Penn Central. 

First, the Penn Central property should be 
taken over, owned and maintained by the 
government. Second, the Penn Central 
should be divided into not less than four nor 
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more than six private railroads. They must be 
able to exist and function profitably, Third, 
These companies may only handle freight, 
not passengers. They may rent the use of the 
tracks from the government, They may build 
new track, in accordance with State and Fed- 
eral law, as long as the new track does not 
parallel or supplement the government- 
owned track. 

Specifically, the Penn Central Company 
should be divorced from the Penn Central 
Transportation Company (the railroad). The 
new rail lines would be created out of the 
latter company. The former company would 
not be permitted to deal in railroads, but 
only its present real estate, and so on. The 
railroads created according to the second part 
of the plan would not be permitted to deal 
in real estate, banking, manufactures. The 
government would maintain passenger serv- 
ice on its lines, according to set standards. 
A new, temporary authority would be created 
to last one year only to administer this act. 

The purpose of this act is to make yet 
another attempt to forestall government 
ownership of the railroads. Such ownership 
would run into difficulties I'd rather not 
see us face: government-owned railroads 
competing with trucks and air freight, a 
truly socialized industry in the U.S. (even 
electricity, gas and telephone are still pri- 
vate) and so on. This plan is designed to rid 
the railroads of the passenger service it wants 
to be rid of, but possibly not in a way much 
to the railroads’ liking. Well, they can’t have 
their cake and eat it too. The government 
should stop making a pretense of “aiding” 
passenger service, and run it. It should end 
dilapidated and run-down condition of so 
much rail property, and the dangers this im- 
poses (look at the extraordinary amount of 
deaths and accidents since the Penn Central 
merger). 

The object of the plan is to keep the rail- 
roads still competitive in the area of freight, 
to keep them still privately owned and run. 

A corrolary proposal would be to establish 
a permanent commission (or assign this role 
to an existing body) with these powers: it 
would enforce detailed minimum standards 
of rail passenger service as laid down by the 
Congress. After a procedure allowing a rail- 
read to correct a violation, it could do the 
same to delinquent roads as for the Penn 
Central: take over the property (or the pas- 
senger property only), separate its subsidiary 
non-rail business, run the passenger service 
and rent the use of the tracks for freight. It 
could also remodel the company on a more 
profitable basis. 

But can the federal government rent ex- 
clusively the use of a facility to one com- 
pany? Why must it? 

Since the railroads use each other’s tracks 
now, the same lines could use the federal 
goverhment’s tracks under an agreement 
with the federal government. Also, the rail- 
roads are presently granted a degree of ex- 
elusiveness by the state legislatures. The 
same exclusiveness could persist. After all, 
the railroads are a utility. 

That the legislatures presently grant char- 
ters to a railroad could be used in another 
way. These charters grant the railroads ex- 
clusive use of certain routes provided they 
maintain certain minimum standards of 
service. Thus, a railroad could be found by 
the new railroads commission mentioned 
above, or be brought to court by the new 
commission under state law, for not pro- 
viding minimal standards of service, as set 
forth in their charters and this new federal 
law. In this way they could also be legally 
heid to account for good service. 

I await your comments on this letter. 
Please excuse the underlining. 

Yours truly, 
MICHAEL GOODMAN. 

P.S.—Concerning the top paragraph of this 
page: Governor Rockefeller of New York has 
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announced that the state will take over soon 
the New Haven Railroad, that is, the portion 
lying in New York State. 


SCARBOROUGH, N.Y., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ParMan: Iam not much at writ- 
ing fan letters but I want to say hurray for 
you in your opposition to the Penn Central 
loan. 

Sincerely, 
WALTER HANLON. 
Datuas, TEX., 
June 26, 1970. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PaTMAN: I am writ- 
ing to congratulate you and thank you for 
your recent stand against the $200 million 
“gift” to Penn Central. Without guarantees 
to the government and for positive action by 
the company to help itself, this action would 
have been a down the rat-hole operation. 

I also urge you to do everything possible 
to defeat the bill to give $750 million to 
the railroads. They are no different from 
other businesses such as laundrys, drug 
store, filling stations, etc., which should also 
receive loan guarantees if the railroads do. 
That would be impossible. It is of course 
argued that the railroads are federally regu- 
lated and therefore subject to special con- 
sideration. All utilities are also federally reg- 
ulated, thus each utility would have a prece- 
dent on which to base a demand for a grant 
if this bill were to pass. Penn Central has 
said in the press that it would need at least 
another $500 million, thus it is saying that 
it needs 34 of the entire proposed grant to 
all railroads, This bill then is aimed almost 
exclusively at “bailing out” the Penn Cen- 
tral and is not designed for the general good 
of all people. Penn Central has filed bank- 
ruptcy to reorganize but has not sold any 
of its equipment, real estate, paper holdings, 
etc., to try to help itself. Therefore, why 
should the taxpayers’ money be used to 
save the company when it won't help itself? 

Thank you for your efforts through the 
years. 

Sincerely, 
LYNN B. HARDING., 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. PATMAN: I have read in the press 
of your putting your foot down on this loan 
of some 200 million dollars to the Penn Cen- 
tral Railway and I glory in your spunk. I of 
course realize the importance of the railroads 
and I know we must have them, but after all 
they are private enterprises and if the Fed- 
eral Government starts bailing out every 
private business failure, then we are in a hell 
of a fix. 

I am enclosing an article from Time mag- 
azine of June 22 which perhaps you did not 
read. In reading this article it is easy to see 
why this railroad is in this present mess. 
With the Pennsy’s “red” faction vieing 
against the Central's “green faction” over 
business methods, etc., thus between them 
they have taken the railroad down the trail 
to bankruptcy. 

I have marked a paragraph with red pencil 
that to me even seems ten times worse than 
loaning the Penn Central the 200 million. 
This paragraph relates that the Wall Street 
brokerage firms are now asking for a 1 billion 
dollar fund to prop and save the various 
brokerage firms, that through their own in- 
efficient operations and failures are causing 
them to go broke. This One Billion dollars 
would be used to save them. To me this is 
the most God awful guts that I have ever 
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heard of and it is my sincere hope and wish 
that you and your Committee will stop this 
bit of damn foolishness. If they can’t make 
it, then let them go broke like any other 
private enterprise. If I go out and buy a 
prospective oil lease I do not expect the Fed- 
eral Government in Washington to put it up 
for me and to my way of thinking these 
brokerage houses are no different. 

May I add Mr. Patman, that Wichita Falls 
is home. My family moved there in 1918 dur- 
ing the Burkburnett boom and it has been 
home ever since. Although I moved to Okla- 
homa a few years back for the simple reason 
that from my viewpoint I could do better as 
a small operator. I have a sister in Wichita 
Falls (Mrs. Bailey R. Collins) that is quite 
a Democrat worker and between she and Rhea 
Howard they think they run the Democratic 
Party, and they sure get in their licks in 
Wichita County. 

Trusting that I have not bored you with 
my opinion and with the wish that God give 
you the strength to keep up the good fight, 
I am, 

Yours most cordially, 
E. C. HARLIN, Jr. 
ALEXANDRIA, VA, 
June 23, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PATMAN: You and I are well 
aware of the conduct as well as misconduct 
of this nation’s Bankers. (merger Colonial 
National Bank and First Virginia Corpora- 
tion). 

The nation is indeed in your debt for the 
action you took this past weekend, which 
brought an end to perhaps one of 
the greatest frauds perpetrated on the 
American public (Defense Act and all 
its sins). The conduct of the Administra- 
tion and the fraudulent abuse of the Con- 
stitution by the Department of Defense, was 
brought to a climax this past weekend when 
the Banks had the audacity to request the 
Government through the Defense Act, to 
save the Banks from their mismanagement 
of Public Funds. It is incomprehensible for 
the Bankers to conduct the Banking busi- 
ness in such an irresponsible manner as to 
make loans to such incompetent manage- 
ment as the Pennsylvania-Centra] Railroad 
has suffered these past 9 years. 

You may recall the former chairman of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is the same gen- 
tleman, who, as chairman of the N & W 
Railroad, sold an American flag carrier (Bull 
Line) to a couple of bankrupt foreigners. 
i.e. “Bull Line”. 

You are well aware that the small and 
independent businessman cannot afford to 
enjoy the folly of incompetence because the 
small businessman cannot qualify under the 
Defense Act to have his notes guaranteed 
at the Banks by the Defense Department. 

It is with great pride that I nominate 
you, Wright Patman, as the Hero of the 
Hour. 

God Bless You. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce A. Harzes, Jr. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. Wricrt PATMAN, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: It is reassur- 
ing to note that you are a member of a 
group questioning the propriety of guar- 
anteeing loans to the Penn Central Com- 
pany. I submit the following: 

1. The paramount interest of the Depart- 
ment of Defense is in the maintenance of 
an adequate physical plant of any com- 
ponent of the domestic infrastructure. 

2. The diversion of revenues (interest and 
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dividends, sinking funds, bond and note ma- 
turities) to the maintenance of plant and 
equipment is what the DoD should sup- 
port. 

3. The Penn Central Company has many 
assets which could be pledged for new loans 
or guarantees. 

4. The sum now reported as being sought— 
$200 million—is substantial; however, the 
operating deficit is so vast as to make in- 
evitable granting of much larger credits. 

5. Many other companies are not far re- 
moved from insolvency. They would also seek 
guarantees. 

It is possible that insolvency of Penn Cen- 
tral will have an effect on certain lending 
institutions, although it is improbable that 
this would have serious implications for any 
large, strong bank. Perhaps these should be 
consulted. 

Consideration should be given to a plan 
of de-merging the Penn Central into smaller, 
regional viable operating segments. 

Respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL HILL. 
Fort WORTH, TEX., 
June 24, 1970. 

Sır: Too bad about the banks! Always 
they want a “cinch” on repayment of any 
loans they make. Let the P.R.R. do like any 
small business has to do, get broke & take 
their medicine. After all, the past 15-20 yrs. 
has been the most prosperous anyone can 
remember. So Pennsy’s plight has to be a 
result of poor to bad management. 

I don’t profess to have anything to say 
with respect to banks lending money to rail- 
roads or any other business, but as a small 
part of what Lincoln said, “Of the people, 
for the people, by the people,” I do say, don’t 
quarantee any bank loans with any part of 
people's tax money. After all, the government 
is the people. Where else does government 
get money? I say no to government guar- 


anteed loans of this type. 
Yours truly, 


M. L. Ivy. 


CORONADO, CALIF., 
June 21, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PatMan: I want to thank you 
for your courageous stand against Nixon's 
attempt to give $200 million of public funds 
to Penn Central. 

Please keep up the fight against giving 
public funds to private corporations. 

With all good wishes, 

Sincerely, 
ANDREW L. JOHNSON. 
PITTSBURGH, Pa., 
June 20, 1970. 
Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PaTMaN: Just a short note to 
commend you on your stand opposing the 
loan of $200 million to the Penn Central R.R. 
As a business man, I and my many business 
friends are sick and tired of these give away 
programs, We would suggest that a company 
with assets of over $6 billion dollars, dispose 
of some of these assets. 

As you know the Penn Central owns sev- 
eral billion in real estate. Not long ago the 
company purchased huge tracts in Florida 
and also in Penna. (including Pittsburgh). 
An intensive investigation of these land buys 
in the past three years is scandalous. 

Furthermore, the P.C. owns millions of 
dollars of real estate for which it has no 
use, As a matter of fact P.C. owns so much 
unimproved land, that no one office knows 
just what they do own. If the R.R. is so 
hard up .. . let them sell $1 billion dollars 
of real estate and stick to railroading. 

Yours sincerely, 
S. LEE Kann. 
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WasHIncTON, D.C., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: While I am 
not one of your constituents and not always 
one of your admirers, I wish to take this 
opportunity as an American to express my 
deep appreciation and admiration in your 
courageous stand in opposition to the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to force the American 
taxpayer to underwrite the mismanagement 
of the Penn-Central Corporation. 

As a believer in the American system of 
free enterprise, I do not believe that the 
Federal Government has any right or obliga- 
tion to rescue any private corporation or 
individual, however large or small, from 
bankruptcy. If we are to save the Penn 
Central, then why should not the Govern- 
ment also make good the losses of American 
investors who have lost over $300 billion as 
a result of President Nixon's misguided and 
perhaps dishonest economic policies? 

I have taken my share of investment losses 
in the last 18 months of Republican in- 
eptitude. I believe, as I think any good 
American should believe, that these losses 
stem in large measure from my own short- 
comings, and that it is up to me, and to me 
alone, to find steps that may lead to a satis- 
factory recovery. By the same token, I believe 
that it is up to the Penn Central Corporation 
to find its own way out of the mess created 
by its incompetent management. The same 
can be said, by the way, about Lockheed 
Aircraft and a host of other companies. 

To be sure, some kind of Federal action 
will eventually be needed to correct the 
abuses of our dreadfully archaic transporta- 
tion industry. I don’t know the solution, but 
certainly it is not the stop-gap measure pro- 

by Mr. Nixon’s henchmen to rescue 
the blue-blooded Republican Penn Central 
from financial ruin. 

In the meantime, I wish to express my 
solidarity with your position in the Penn- 
Central case and my earnest hope that you 
will continue to be a tower of strength in 
opposing Federal attempts to use taxpayers’ 
money to save this ill-starred private organi- 
zation and others as well. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANDREW J. KAUFFMAN. 
JUNE 26, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PATMAN: I was pleased to read 
about your forthright stand in regard to the 
unhappy Penn Central affair. 

I agree with you that the government has 
no business bailing out private corporations. 
Free enterprise should be free to make profits 
and also to lose money. 

I am writing you because I usually dis- 
agree with many of the economical positions 
you have taken during your long and distin- 
guished career in the Congress, I feel certain 
that your actions will go a long way to pro- 
tecting the Federal Treasury from any fur- 
ther Penn Central type demands. 

I am, Mr. Patman, 

Most sincerely yours, 
GUSTAVE E. KIDDE. 
HovusTON, TEX., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: I wish to express my grati- 
tude for your noble effort in blocking the 
$200,000,000 loan to the Penn Central. Such 
action is refreshing in these times of “give- 
aways,” and such action will be most wel- 
come to all citizens who are interested in 
fiscal responsibility. 

Recently heard your statement, during an 
interview on television in which you stated 
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that lowering the interest rates to a more 
realistic figure, would solve the inflation 
problem. To this, many millions of our citi- 
zens would concur. 

In appreciation of your constant effort, I 
say thank you. 

Sincerely, 
HAROLD W. KILLEEN. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
June 23, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PATMAN: I was glad to hear your 
statement concerning the Penn Central Rail- 
road situation. Although I am a stockholder 
I feel that this corporation has been mis- 
managed for a long time and I don't think 
the general public should be made to pay for 
it. I hope your investigation will dig into 
misuse of corporation money including some 
of the lucrative pension funds that the re- 
tiring executives have been setting up for 
themselyes during the past several years. 
Those of us who run successful businesses 
don’t expect something like that. 

There should be an efficient high speed 
railroad system connecting Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Wash- 
ington, and with all of the Penn Central's 
propaganda that was put out at the time of 
the merger we still don’t have an efficient 
transportation system. We certainly need one 
for economic reasons as well as for our na- 
tional defense, and I sincerely hope that you 
will push for separation of the transporta- 
tion portion of Penn Central and creating a 
public utility or authority. The air corridors 
over the East are already dangerously over- 
crowded because they are doing the job that 
the railroads should be doing. 

The entire Penn Central holding company 
should be required to liquidate over a period 
of time (like 5 years). The real estate busi- 
ness for too long has been a convenient cover 
up for the mismanagement of the railroad. 

Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM KLEINHOFPF. 
GREEN Bay, WIS., 
June 24,1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The purpose of this letter is to 
request that you do everything in your power 
to prevent the Penn-Central Transportation 
Company from securing a government guar- 
anteed loan to bail the Carrier out of its 
current financial morass. 

It is my opinion a guaranteed loan to the 
Penn-Central, or any other railroad com- 
pany, would be impudent for the following 
reasons: 

1. A government guaranteed loan to assist 
the Penn-Central or any other railroad com- 
pany would be an open invitation to rail- 
road management to mis-manage their prop- 
erties. On certain railroads in this country 
mis-management is a way of life and sub- 
sidization by the government in the form of 
a guaranteed loan would encourage rail man- 
agement to this end. 

2. Guaranteed loans from our government, 
I believe, would encourage holding com- 
panies, such as the Penn-Central Company, 
North West Industries, and others, who own 
railroad properties, to siphon off money into 
the holding company coffers rather than put 
a share of the earnings back into the prop- 
erty of the railroad to up grade, or even just 
maintain, right-of-way and rolling stock. 
Even today, without government subsidiza- 
tion, the nation's rail carriers have let their 
property and equipment fall into disrepair, 
witness the holocaust at Crescent City, Tli- 
nois which occurred on June 22, 1970. It is re- 
ported the derailment was caused by a wheel 
coming loose from a tank car truck; an in- 
vestigation by the Department of Transpor- 
tation will reveal the true cause. 
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On the same date as the Crescent City 
disaster a derailment occurred on the Galena 
Division of the Chicago and North Western 
Railway at Wheaton, Illinois which resulted 
in 25 cars going in the ditch. The derailment 
occurred just 10 miles out of the initial 
terminal of the train, Proviso, Illinois. The 
derailment occurred in a highly populated 
area; fortunately no fires were ignited and 
no one was injured. 

The purpose of the foregoing is to demon- 
strate what is happening now; I shudder to 
think what will happen if railroad manage- 
ments could count on “Uncle Sam” to pick 
up the results of their mis-management. 

8. Government guaranteed loans, in my 
opinion, would be the first step in the na- 
tionalization of the railroads. If the railroad 
owners (stockholders, holding companies) 
wanted to get out of the railroad business all 
they would have to do is secure a loan from 
the government, pocket the profits from the 
operation of the railroad and then default on 
payment of the loan. Upon default the gov- 
ernment, we tax payers, would have to fore- 
close and we would be left with a piece of 
railroad that couldn’t be sold for scrap value. 

I recognize that the railroads in this coun- 
try are in dire financial straights. But grant- 
ing loans guaranteed by the government is 
not the answer to the railroad industry finan- 
cial problem; all a loan would do is increase 
the indebtedness. The answer to the rail in- 
dustries financial plight is less government 
regulation. Let railroads compete with the 
air lines, the truckers and barge lines for 
traffic by letting the railroads set rates that 
are competitive. If this is done the rail car- 
riers will attract business to make them fi- 
nancially healthy. 

At this point, if you have read this far, I 
should tell you I am personaly interested in 
the railroad industry. I hold seniority right 
on the Galena Division of the Chicago and 
North Western Railway as an engineer and 
fireman (helper). The financial health of 
our railroads is of great concern to me and 
all other citizens of this country who are 
employed by a railroad in any capacity. A 
financially healthy railroad is a railroad that 
enjoys safe operating conditions because the 
money is available to take care of and cor- 
rect unsafe conditions; needless to say when 
unsafe conditions do not exist the railroad 
man and other people who live in the vicinity 
of a railroad benefit. 

It is my opinion the Senate and House 
of Representatives should organize a thor- 
ough investigation of the Penn-Central and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine just how this financial disaster oc- 
curred. Certainly the men who put together 
this gigantic merger knew, or should have 
known, what they were doing. The Penn- 
Central is in the category of private enter- 
prise but it is also a semi-public utility and 
a large part of the nation’s transportation 
“back bone”. This whole affair should be 
looked into in detail if for no other purpose 
than discovering how it happened and to 
prevent, if possible, such a flasco from hap- 
pening again. 

So please Congressman, do what you can 
to prevent any government loans to the 
railroad industry and do the whole country 
a good turn by exerting the influence of your 
office toward getting the railroad industry 
into a better financial posture through less 
regulation. 

Yours truly, 
Roy H. KOEPKE. 
JUNE 22, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mr. PATMAN: I applaud your oppo- 
sition to any loan whatsoever for the Penn- 
Central Railroad. This company has in the 
past 25 years done untold harm to the citi- 
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zens of New York State by denigrating the 
service steadily and without regard to the 
need for it. Commodore Vanderbilt's: ‘The 
public be damned” was a blessing compared 
to what they have done to the passengers 
who have finally learned to avoid their 
filthy, tardy, insolently-serviced trains. One 
cannot even get information about arrivals 
or departures from their surly employees: 
there are telephone lines but so ill manned 
that one cannot get through even during 
the hours they are supposed to be staffed. 
The company should stand or go bankrupt 
on its own demerits, 
Respectfully, 
Dr. LAWRENCE A. KOHN. 
P.S.—This needs no answer; none is ex- 
pected. 


MIAMI, FLA., 
June 21,1970. 

Dear Sir: I strongly endorse your position 
concerning the guarantee of Penn Central's 
debts. I feel that the government has no 
authority or need to enter into such con- 
tracts. Poor management must suffer its 
own consequences and not be rescued by 
the Federal Government. Your stand on this 
issue is a step in the right direction. 

Thank you. 

J. FRANK L. DUE. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
June 26, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Banking Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sık: It took a lot of courage to 
fight the move to give hundreds of mil- 
lions to Penn Central. You bucked not only 
Penn Central but the Administration. 

The people of this country don't realize 
what a great American you are, but a hell of 
us know you are doing a fine job. Keep up 
the good work! 

RUBIN LEFKOWITz2. 


ONTARIO, CALIF., 
June 20, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PATMAN: This is my expression 
of gratitude to you for your stand against 
the Penn Central Co. in its attempt to get 
the government to guarantee a $200,000,000 
loan to its railroad, 

It gives me increasing concern to note 
this administration’s attitude against ex- 
cessive welfare costs, but think nothing of 
giving out countless millions to favored 
corporations. 

I also noted with alarm that the proposed 
loan guarantee to Penn Central was being 
handled by President Nixon's former law 
firm in which Attorney General Mitchell 
was also a member. 

Also I note with disdain that Sec. of 
the Treasury, David Kennedy is linked into 
the Penn Central “deal” through the Con- 
tinental National Bank and Trust, from 
which company Mr. Kennedy came to his 
post in Nixon’s Cabinet. That bank had 
loaned the Penn Co. $26.8 million. Appar- 
ently Mr. Kennedy’s influence is expected to 
insure the Continental National Bank that 
the public purse is to be raided via the 
Penn Central Co. so that they will be re- 
paid—by public expense—for a bad loan 
made while Mr. Kennedy was with the 
bank. 

The unsavory deals by our public men and 
other violations of public trust must surely 
contribute to the disrespect for "the estab- 
lishment” throughout the land. Therefore 
we have campus unrest, hippies, black pan- 
thers, etc. 

I want to tell you I am gravely concerned 
about corruption in our democracy and hope 
there are enough men like you in the Con- 
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gress to protect us from the lack of integrity 
among our high governmental officials con- 
nected with corrupt practices. 

I am a retired superintendent of schools 
and have been a business man as well as 
an active politician but I am seriously wor- 
ried about things like the Penn Central 
deal. 

Most seriously, 
CONRAD LANGE, 
WINNETKA, ILL., 
June 22, 1970. 
Hon, WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE PATMAN: Congratu- 
lations on your decades of serving the public 
as watch-dog against large-scale boodling at 
public expense, and most recently on your 
stopping the Penn-Central federal guaran- 
tee. 

Aren't all these half-way measures waste- 
ful, and shouldn’t we now go to the logical 
conclusion that other free countries in West- 
ern Europe reached long ago: outright gov- 
ernment ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads? 

My own feeling is that the ills of the post- 
office proceed not from the principle of gov- 
ernment ownership and operation, but from 
the failure of public and congressional alert- 
ness in supervision. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wr11uM B. Lioyp, Jr. 
WESTCHESTER, PA., 
June 24, 1970. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is just a note of ap- 
preciation for your action in reviewing the 
Penn Central situation and for your forth- 
right inquiry as I believe without your sense 
of inquisitiveness, the American people 
would have been supporting the stockholders 
of a corporation that has suffered poor man- 
agement. 

Even though some of my family own a few 
shares of the Penn Central, I feel that it 
would have been improper to make a “No- 
Strings-Attached” loan to bail management 
out of a predicament caused by their own 
short sightedness. 

Thank you once again for representing that 
Silent Majority of Americans who almost 
were caught in a give-away program. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT A. LORGUS. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 23, 1970. 

Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PaTMAN: I want to express my 
approval of your prompt action in stalling 
Penn Central's bid for a Government guar- 
anteed bank loan. 

There seems to be no valid reason why this 
or any other company should be “bailed out” 
of a situation resulting substantially from 
bad management. 

Penn Central has tremendous assets which 
could be sold or pledged to handle their 
problems. 

Yours truly, 
GEORGE R., LouLan. 
[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, June 
24, 1970] 
THE PENN CENTRAL CASE 

The bankruptcy of the Penn Central, and 
the scrambling within the administration to 
prevent it, have raised many questions. 

For example: How much special treatment 
should be accorded railroads by this admin- 
istration or any other? Is the plight of the 
Penn Central a result of poor management 
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or the consequence of outmoded federal reg- 
ulations for a method of transportation 
which has trouble competing with airlines 
and trucks? 

To answer just these two questions would 
be as difficult as finding a lost dime on Gal- 
veston Beach, 

It does appear though, that the adminis- 
tration was about to follow a devious and 
unwise course when it planned to guarantee 
loans totaling $200 million to the Penn Cen- 
tral through the Defense Department. 

This guarantee was scrapped when Texas 
Rep. Wright Patman raised pertinent objec- 
tions. The Texarkan congressman’s 
points: 

The bail-out arrangement was an unlaw- 
ful use of the Defense Production Act which 
was designed for small contractors. 

It would not be proper for the govern- 
ment to bail out large private companies. 

There was a good chance that the pro- 
posed $200 million loan guarantee would be- 
come a loss of that amount to the taxpayers. 
(Reportedly, Penn Central officials told Rep. 
Patman and others that the railroad would 
need at least $500 million more to avoid 
bankruptcy.) 

And, that the plan would set a precedent 
under which other companies would come to 
Washington asking for help. (Other sources 
have since said that some defense contractors 
were planning to take this step.) 

The report from Washington is that the 
administration decided, after Rep. Patman’s 
objection, that the political risk was too 
great to grant the guarantee. A sound de- 
cision, for the taxpayer who is ired by infia- 
tion, high taxes and questionable federal 
expenditures in many areas would not be 
overjoyed at the millions which would have 
to be committed to help a $7 billion diversi- 
fied corporation. 

It has been noted, too, that Penn Central 
filed bankruptcy for its rail operations only 
and that its other businesses, which produce 
a profit overall, are not included in the bank- 
ruptcy petition. Individuals, who do not 
have the advantage of holding companies in 
divorcing unprofitable companies by the 
bankruptcy route, find it hard to understand 
why a holding company with billions in as- 
sets would not be forced to sell several com- 
panies to make up the deficit before it de- 
clared bankruptcy for one wholly-owned 
subsidiary. 

Even on the Penn Central, which operates 
the largest railroad in the most populous 
area of the United States, passenger service 
has not been profitable. Yet, passenger serv- 
ice is needed. It is still the most economical 
way of moving large numbers of people. 

Thus, it may be necessary for the federal 
government to subsidize railroads. But a con- 
certed and coordinated effort to determine 
what is needed and how much it will cost 
the taxpayer should be made before a single 
railroad is given special consideration. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, June 26, 
1970] 


A DANGEROUS SITUATION 


The most interesting spinoff question of 
the Penn Central bankruptcy is whether the 
downfall of the railroad colossus will trigger 
a chain reaction of financial disasters. Al- 
though the financial community in New York 
has known of Penn Central’s plight for 
months, the general public did not, and the 
event came suddenly, at a time when fears 
of a liquidity crisis were already widespread. 

The danger of a chain reaction of bank- 
ruptcies is quite real. Penn Central does 
three-quarters of its business with other rail- 
ways, and several of these were in exceeding- 
ly precarious financial shape before the news 
of the Penn Central failure was announced. 
And banks and other suppliers of the rail- 
road will take a huge beating in the short 
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run, to say nothing of the anguish of stock- 
holders. 

The Nixon administration was wise to back 
away from the $200 million rescue operation, 
which the Department of Defense was to 
have financed. The Defense Production Act 
of 1950, the legal instrument of the proposed 
rescue, was designed to help small and medi- 
um-sized war contractors, and only by a 
vastly strained interpretation of the act 
could it have ben used as a salvage vehicle 
for Penn Central. 

Rep. Wright Patman of Texas deserves 
commendation for pointing this out to the 
administration, and for blocking the action. 
By his opposition to the hastily conceived 
scheme, the chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee may turn out to be 
the best friend the Nixon administration has 
in this election year. 

To ordinary citizens of every political per- 
suasion, squeezed by inflation, tight money 
and increasing difficulty in meeting personal 
obligations, the Defense Department guar- 
antee of $200 million in bank loans to Penn 
Central would have seemed a particularly 
rank and gamy act of political favoritism to- 
ward big business. 

With Penn Central facing debt payments 
of $75 million by June 30 and nearly $600 
million by Oct. 31, it is a virtual certainty 
that the taxpayers’ loan dollars would have 
been money down the drain in any event. 

The big railroad has an overall debt of 
$2.6 billion. Its services are highly essential 
in moving passengers and freight over 40,000 
miles of track in 16 of the most highly 
industralized states of the nation, One-fifth 
of the nation’s rail freight traffic moves on 
Penn Central tracks, and 70 per cent of the 
bankrupt's traffic moves on other lines. 

In this perilous financial situation, no man, 
least of all any spokesman for Penn Central, 
can read the future Even under the reor- 
ganization, the railroad will have to exercise 
great dilligence to maintain the inflow of 
revenue over the critical period ahead. Mean- 
while, the nation can only hope and pray 
that the danger of a resultant financial pan- 
ic is exaggerated and that one will not ma- 
terialize. 

[From the Anderson (S.C.) Independent, 
June 30, 1970] 


PENN CENTRAL NoT ExactLy Poor, so WHY 
Exempt From Irs BILLS? 


We don’t mean to be hard-bitten about 
things, but let us face the realities: If you 
couldn't pay your bills and wanted to go 
on public welfare, the government would 
want to assure itself, before giving you a 
hand-out, that you weren't sitting on a 
gold mine somewhere, or otherwise possessed 
assets which you might be able to convert 
into cash to tide you over. 

Maybe a mammoth corporation can't be 
compared to an ordinary citizen, but on the 
the other hand why not? 

Consider the Penn-Central Transporta- 
tion Company. It’s in such bad financial 
shape, two and a half years after its con- 
solidation into one of the world’s greatest cor- 
Porations, that it can't pay current debts 
and couldn't even borrow at an astronomical 
interest rate of 11.5 per cent. 

The company thereupon went, hat in hand, 
to the U.S. government, and the government, 
with exceptional alacrity, began taking steps 
to bail out the troubled corporation. 

The Defense Department prepared to put 
the government’s guarantee behind a $200 
million bank loan, and President Nixon, in 
his economic message, called for legislative 
action to provide for emergency assistance 
to railroads in financial difficulties. 

But at that point a number of congress- 
men, including that indefatible battler for 
the little man, Texas Democrat Rep. Wright 
Patman, began asking questions. 
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The Penn Central is not exactly in rags. 

It happens to own about $7 billion in 
assets—that is not a misprint, we said $7 bil- 
lion, It owns some of the most valuable real 
estate in the world. 

Representative Patman, who is chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Committee, 
demanded to know precisely what legal au- 
thorization the government has for guaran- 
teeing the Penn Central borrowing and, fail- 
ing to get answers to this and other ques- 
tions, refused to withdraw his opposition, 

Interestingly enough, foreseeing legal and 
other problems, the Penn Central suddenly 
last April decided to retain President Nixon's 
and Attorney General John N. Mitchell's for- 
mer law firm of Mudge, Rose, Guthrie and 
Alexander. 

That notwithstanding, the Nixon adminis- 
tration decided to backtrack, at least tem- 
porarily, on the government guarantees. 

Penn Central officials expressed their dis- 
may, and we can't say that we blame them. 
For being dismayed, that is. But not for the 
way they've run their railroad. And not for 
the way they're trying to duck out of their 
responsibilities. 

They have now filed a bankruptcy petition 
which, they emphasize, “does not apply to the 
Pennsylvania Company, the parent Penn 
Central Company or to the many affiliated or 
subsidiary companies.” 

Why should they be exempt from financial 
obligations? 

Would it be asking too much for the parent 
company or other members of the immediate 
family to sell—say—a half a billion dollars 
of property in order to protect the other six 
and a half billion? 

You might have to sell a piece of your land, 
or get a second mortgage on your house, if 
you were in similar difficulties. Why shouldn't 
the Penn Central, which brought its own 
troubles on itself, do likewise? 


[From the Elizabeth (N.J.) Journal, June 27, 
1970} 
BUSINESS ETHICS AND BANKRUPTCY 


The legal sanctuary used by the Penn 
Central Co, to avoid paying debts and taxes 
of the railroad has been justified on the 
grounds that the nation’s biggest transpor- 
tation network must be kept running for 
the good of the economy. There is no dis- 
pute over this. But surely when the enor- 
mous assets of the sixth biggest corporation 
in the United States ($7 billion) cannot be 
legally touched to cover the debts and 
operating costs of what once was the com- 
pany’s major enterprise, there is something 
wrong with the system and the law. Espe- 
cially when, in the view of bankruptcy ex- 
perts, the Penn Central can stay in its bank- 
ruptcy cocoon for as long as 20 years under 
the protection of the law and to the financial 
aggrandizement of a battery of lawyers who 
keep the arrangements going. 

This is hard to swallow for other business- 
men and individuals who suffer to avoid 
bankruptcy because of the legal and moral 
compulsion to pay off their creditors, includ- 
ing many who might otherwise founder. It 
should be disturbing, too, to any wage earner 
who finds the finance company repossessing 
his car for missing a few payments or to the 
middle-class wage earner who must liquidate 
his insurance to cover a hospital bill. He has 
no Park Avenue offices, no Miami Beach ho- 
tels, no oil pipelines and no Madison Square 
Garden interests to fall back on. 

Despite its financial crisis, the Penn Cen- 
tral paid out $43 million in dividends last 
year, awarded generous stock options and 
retirement annuities to its executives, in- 
cluding a $140,000 a year pension to the re- 
cently ousted board chairman, and, accord- 
ing to Rep. Brock Adams, D-Wash., trans- 
ferred some of the assets of the railroad 
operations into the holding company when 
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the railroad operations were going downhill. 
Those assets remain safe in the holding com- 
pany. And it’s all legal, too. 

Penn Central, of course, like the bankrupt 
Jersey Central, can give a convincing argu- 
ment that it has been forced by the govern- 
ment to carry on the deficit operations of its 
railroad company. If it were free of govern- 
ment interference, like other private firms, 
the Penn Central could have disposed of its 
commuter services and long distance trains. 
In no way should such deficit operations 
hamper its other profit making enterprises. 
All this sounds fair except when you begin 
examining the reasons why the Penn Cen- 
tral was able to accumulate its investments 
and form a conglomerate by originally borrow- 
ing on the reputation, credit and assets of the 
railroad. Furthermore, the railroad misman- 
agement suggests that the Penn Central Co. 
was devoting its money and energies into 
subsidiary investments that really had noth- 

to do with transportation, except that 
they benefitted by having access to rall sery- 
ice. 

The cash crisis that the Penn Central was 
suddenly trapped in is partly due to this drive 
to acquire new firms, a situation that is 
afflicting other conglomerates that are in 
trouble. They have sunk their cash into 
property, buildings and firms that are almost 
totally unrelated to the parent company. This 
unprecedented move toward mass mergers in 
recent years has led to an economic derange- 
ment in the business world and centraliza- 
tion of economic power and decision making 
in the hands of about 100 large corporations. 

The 700-page report of the Federal Trade 
Commission, issued last year, warns about 
the serious consequences of the conglom- 
erates, which are a legal prop to skirt the 
anti-trust laws. The commission found that 
conglomerates do not enhance efficiency, lead 
to a system of reciprocal buying in closed 
markets, push out competition and run 
counter to many of the basic assumptions of 
a free market. Neither the consumer nor the 
employes of companies owned by conglom~- 
erates have much chance against these big 
cartels. They constitute a form of business 
socialism whose enormous power and legal 
protection removes them from public ac- 
countability and restraint. In this respect, 
they are a threat to the kind of democratic 
capitalism that is based on competition and 
the wide sharing of wealth and resources in 
this country. 

Rep. Wright Patman, chairman of the 
Housing Banking Committee, has already 
quashed the Penn Central’s request for a loan 
guarantee by the federal government. He has 
promised to lead a vigorous inquiry into the 
Penn Central and its connections with big 
banking interests. It can shed some new light 
on the dangerous growth of the conglom- 
erates and, perhaps, on the dreadful record 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
protecting railroads from competition in 
rates and in allowing labor practices to 
stymie improvements. But most of all, Rep. 
Patman, an earnest protector of the little 
guy, can start cutting the conglomerates 
down to size. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY—IV: THE PROB- 
LEM OF ALCOHOLISM 


(Mr, CLEVELAND asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker in my 
series of commentaries on highway safe- 
ty, I have been trying to illustrate to 
my colleagues and other readers of the 
Recor the serious situation that exists 
when Americans drink, not just socially 
but as a disease, and then drive. The 
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alcoholic driver is probably the greatest 
safety hazard on our highways today. 
We must find ways to control this hazard 
and help make driving safer for every- 
one. 

As Guy Halverson points out in the 
following article in the Christian Science 
Monitor, much of the problem of drunk- 
en driving in the United States can be 
traced directly to “alcoholism.” He notes 
the shocking statistic that alcoholism 
hits every fifth home in the country. 
With this in mind, it seems apparent, 
then, that one way to stop the problem 
of drunk driving is to deal seriously with 
the underlying problem of alcoholism. 

A first step in dealing with alcoholism 
is to treat it as a disease. We must realize 
that alcoholism is not restricted to one 
social or economic class, but can and does 
strike people from all backgrounds. Only 
when we realize this fact can we give 
the people afflicted with this illness the 
treatment they need. 

Guy Halverson makes an effective case 
for promoting more effective rehabilita- 
tion of alcoholics. I believe that our high- 
ways can be made much safer for all 
drivers if such a program is carried out. 
We must do something to reduce the 
tragic toll taken by alcoholics on our Na- 
tion’s roads and highways. 

The article follows: 

ALCOHOLISM BEHIND THE WHEEL 
(By Guy Halverson) 

MitwavuKee—A confused and lonely 21- 
year-old Florida woman races alone through 
& stormy night on a motorbike. An alcoholic 
since her teen-age years, she is drunk. Rain 
and wind slash against her as she tightens 
her grip on the bike’s handlebars. She looks 
up and in an instant of blurred recognition 
sees the glare of headlights from a vehicle 
racing directly at her. She is hurled across 
the highway and a human life is wasted. 

The woman is one of about 70 million 
Americans who both drink and drive. Of 
these, millions are either problem drinkers or 
chronic alcoholics. 

Clearly, alcoholism itself underlies much of 
the spiraling liquor-related accident toll on 
United States highways. And the toll won't 
be cut until Americans start to cure this 
deeper problem. 

Efforts in this direction are producing re- 
sults in some instances: 

Here in Milwaukee, at another moment 
in time, a silver-haired business executive 
strides quickly toward a massive building. 
The renewal he feels inside shines as bright 
as the spring day. The man is a recovered 
alcoholic, and this day is his last at an out- 
patient clinic at the privately funded DePaul 
rehabilitation hospital. 


FRAGMENTARY RESPONSE 


But in general, response by government 
and the public to the alcohol problem is only 
fragmentary and all too often lethargic and 
ineffective. 

The drunk driver, safety experts insist, re- 
veals only one aspect of the blotch of alcohol- 
ism that strains so much of American so- 
ciety. Divorces, shattered families, frequent 
home and industrial accidents, and mounting 
crime all testify to it. Industry loses over $2 
billion annually to alcoholism in absentee- 
ism and shoddy work. 

“The central truth,” says Sen. Harold E. 
Hughes (D) of Iowa, chairman of the special 
Senate subcommittee on alcoholism and nar- 
cotics, and himself a reformed alcoholic, “is 
that we must make up our minds to launch 
an all-out, adequately funded attack on the 
problem of alcoholism in America if we are 
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to make significant reductions in the deaths 
and maimings on our highways... .” 

Most safety experts agree there must be a 
sharp about face in the permissive attitudes 
about liquor now sweeping the land: 

The mass media, in particular, must stop 
glamorizing drunkenness by identifying it 
with good humor and sophistication. 

The home, the church, the school must do 
& better job of acquainting young people 
with the dangers and risks of drinking. 

Employers, work associates, and relatives 
must stop overprotecting alcoholics who des- 
perately need attention—not the hidden iso- 
lation that is often a sure passport to self- 
destruction and tragedy for others. 

Courts must be given greater flexibility 
in dealing with drinking drivers. The present 
system—which seeks to control driving be- 
havior through reliance on legal sanctions 
alone—is a failure. Modern rehabilition fa- 
cilities and techniques are sorely needed in 
almost every major community in the na- 
tion. 

The problem of alcoholism and liquor abuse 
seems almost overwhelming in its complexity 
and ubiquity. In one of the nation’s largest 
metropolitan areas I walked into the office 
of the local sheriff to discuss highway safety 
and found him seated behind his desk with 
& highball in his hand. It was 2 p.m. 


MOST NEGLECTED PROBLEM 


In another city a local traffic safety coun- 
cil official could hardly keep his eyes open 
during our interview because of the drinks 
he has had during an afternoon meeting. He 
finally had to have a relative come and drive 
him home. 

No matter where one goes—to the office of 
a police official, a safety expert, a highway 
engineer—the conversation inevitably swings 
around to a discussion of alcoholism. Yet, as 
John W. Gardner, former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, has pointed out, 
alcoholism, the nation’s No. 3 health prob- 
lem, is also its most neglected. Alcoholism 
treatment lags far behind treatment for drug 
abuse, which touches a much smaller per- 
centage of the population. 

Alcohol is the most used—and widely 
abused—drug in society. 

Health officials insist that alcoholism is 
a disease, not just a behavior problem as 
was assumed for so many years. Between 6 
and 20 million people are believed to be 
chronic alcoholics or problem drinkers with 
a compulsive dependence on liquor. But there 
is also a staggering multiplier effect that 
adds a tangled new dimension to the prob- 
lem. Every alcoholic, the experts say, directly 
affects up to three relatives. Thus, up to 60 
million people in this country may be im- 
mediately touched by alcoholism. That 
would mean one out of every five homes. 

For years the public stereotype of the prob- 
lem drinker was that of the skid-row derelect, 
But, says William M. Moore Jr., executive di- 
rector of the National Council on Alcoholism, 
“only about 3 percent of all alcoholics are 
derelicts. Most are the type of people you 
might meet anywhere in society—wage earn- 
ers, homeowners, housewives, professional 
people.” 

Take what happened one day here. The 
local office of Alcoholics Anonymous received 
a frantic call that a woman, plainly drunk, 
was about to slide behind the wheel. AA called 
the local sheriff who dispatched a car. The 
woman was pulled from her vehicle before 
she could drive it off. It was a bus for ele- 
mentary school children. 

MANY DIFFERENT TYPES 

Studies of drinking drivers clearly indicate 
that many are chronic alcoholics or longtime 
problem drinkers. Indeed, most studies show 
the typical drinking driver involved in a fatal 
or near fatal accident to have a blood-level 
content far above levels associated with 
normal social drinking. 
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Yet, when one talks about the “drinking 
driver” one is really talking about many dif- 
ferent types of drinkers: 

1. The chronic alcoholic or problem drinker 
who is suspected of causing perhaps the 
largest chunk of all fatal accidents. 

2. The social drinker, whose blood level 
usually registers less than most problem 
drinkers, but still accounts for an impor- 
tant share of highway mishaps. 

3. The novice drinker or occasional drinker, 
whose inexperience with liquor is a contrib- 
uting factor to some accidents. 

4. The young drinker. Some studies suggest 
that the youthful drinker is causing an in- 
creasing number of highway accidents. Of 
the first 10 auto fatalities this year in Mich- 
igan, for example, all were under age 26, and 
liquor was a factor or suspected as a factor in 
nine of the cases. 

How does one stop these people from miz- 
ing their drinks with driving? 

In most courts throughout the U.S., judges 
are still heavily dependent on punitive legal 
sanctions—fines, license suspensions and rev- 
ocations, or jail sentences. But because of 
the hardship on the offender, whose liveli- 
hood is often dependent on use of his vehicle 
(particularly in the Western states with their 
large distances), juries and courts are re- 
luctant to impose stiff sentences. Moreover, 
prosecutors, acutely aware of public senti- 
ment, carefully weed out thousands of mar- 
ginal cases each year, eyen though they 
know the defendant is guilty of a road vio- 
lation. Or they deliberately seek a lesser 
charge, such as “reckless driving,” instead of 
“driving while intoxicated.” 


“HEALTH-LEGAL” APPROACH 


The resulting “control system” is just not 
working. In Chicago several months back, a 
28-year-old man was slapped with a $20 fine 
and court costs for staggering drunk in front 
of a stream of cars at a busy intersection. 
The very next night he was again arrested— 
this time for drunk driving. 

Last year some 300,000 drivers had their 
licenses suspended or revoked. Yet, it’s be- 
lieved that as many as 200,000 of them con- 
tinued to drive illegally. 

What's needed, say many jurists, is a mul- 
tipronged attack on the drunk driver—a 
“health-legal” approach, as Lyle Filkins of 
the Highway Safety Research Institute of the 
University of Michigan has dubbed it. On the 
one hand, judges should be allowed to impose 
stiff sanctions for those drivers who respond 
to punishment—such as social drinkers, oc- 
casional drinkers, and young people. On the 
other hand, rehabilitation should be avail- 
able for those drivers who need a change in 
drinking behavior more than driving 
behavior. 

And that's the rub. Few jurists today have 
any place to send the problem drinker for 
rehabilitation. 

In many cities I found businessmen and 
teen-agers, problem drinkers, and hard-core 
derelicts all thrown indiscriminately together 
into grim drunk tanks. In one Southwest 
city I found a middle-aged man lying face 
down on a concrete floor where he had tum- 
bled from a bunk. 


PROGRAMS JUST NOT ENOUGH 


There are only about 200 facilities of vary- 
ing types around the country to handle the 
problem drinker, including halfway houses 
and clinics. Only about six cities have ma- 
jor detoxification centers, including Impor- 
tant installations at Washington, St. Louis, 
and Des Moines, Even more significantly, 
only about six cities have comprehensive 
treatment programs, including Minneapolis, 
Atlanta, and the private DePaul program 
here in Milwaukee. 

The federal response has so far been spotty 
and piecemeal, 

The main thrust to date, most experts feel, 
has come out of the National Center for the 
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Prevention and Control of Alcoholism In the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Budgeted at around $4 million an- 
nually, the program has dealt with the re- 
search, education, and treatment areas. 

Rehabilitators maintain that the programs 
are just not enough. More money is spent 
each day on liquor purchases in the U.S., 
they say, than the entire federal govern- 
ment spends on alcoholism treatment in the 
course of an entire year. 

A measure recently introduced into the 
Senate by Senator Hughes, along with Sens, 
Jacob K. Javits (R) of New York and Frank 
E. Moss (D) of Utah, would earmark a more 
realistic amount of $435 million over a three- 
year period for a comprehensive alcoholism 
program, including grants for construction 
of facilities by state and local communities. 
It would set up a control agency located 
most likely in the National Institute of Men- 
tal Health (that section is being hammered 
out in committee as of this writing). The 
measure would require establishment of pre- 
vention and treatment programs for federal 
employees and armed forces personnel, and 
also provide that group health and disability 
policies for federal employees must include 
alcoholism. 

The Hughes bill (S3835) in effect super- 
sedes an earlier, less comprehensive bill in- 
troduced several years ago by Senators Javits 
and Moss. The newer Hughes-Javits-Moss 
bill has so far snapped up endorsement 
from close to 50 senators, including a spec- 
trum as diverse as Sens. George Murphy (R) 
of California, Charles H. Percy (R) and Ralph 
Tyler Smith (R) of Illinois, and John J. 
Sparkman (D) of Alabama. 


PROPONENTS OPTIMISTIC 


Proponents of the Hughes-Javits-Moss bill 
are optimistic of passage during the next 
year. They note that the Hill-Burton hos- 
pital construction bill—enacted over a veto 
by President Nixon last month—contained 
a provision establishing new priorities for 
treatment of alcoholism within hospitals. In 
the past most hospitals have tended to shun 
the alcoholic. The Hill-Burton Law, rehabili- 
tation enthusiasts assert, shows that a na- 
tional consensus is building toward a broad- 
based federal rehabilitation program. 

The new $18 million program under way at 
the Office of Alcohol Countermeasures in the 
Department of Transportation is also geared 
in great part to an identification—and then 
control—of the problem drinker. Under the 
program, announced June 26, demonstra- 
tion grants have been awarded to a number 
of communities around the nation: the state 
of Vermont; Marathon and Sheyboygan 
Counties in Wisconsin; Nassau County in 
New York; Washtenaw County in Michigan; 
King County, Washington; the cities of Eu- 
gene and Portland, Ore.; Denver; Seattle; 
Albuquerque, N.M. and Charlotte, N.C. DOT 
officials hope the roster can be upped by 
an additional 20 localities next year. 

The imaginative program—a small, but im- 
portant first step in the control of the drink- 
ing driver—will test out some 50 or 60 coun- 
termeasures, including use of chemical agents 
that cause the drinker to react unfavorably 
when he imbibes alcohol, tying gas station 
operators into special traffic grids so they 
can check licenes numbers of motorists 
suspected of being intoxicated, and even spe- 
cial buzzer devices on the cars of drinking 
drivers that may be activated due to erratic 
driving conditions. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


(Mr. PELLY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today marks 
the 40th anniversary of the Veterans’ 
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Administration. On July 21, 1931, Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover signed an execu- 
tive order creating the Administration 
as a new agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Prior to that time, the various 
benefits established for veterans had 
been under diverse bureaus which had 
grown from previous governmental ac- 
tivities. 

Today, 4.5 million veterans and de- 
pendents receive direct financial aid 
through the VA, and the number of hos- 
pitals totals 166. 

This anniversary comes following by 
1 day the passage in the House of legis- 
lation to increase the availability of 
guaranteed home loan financing for vet- 
erans and to increase the income of the 
national service life insurance fund. Our 
unanimous vote on this bill yesterday will 
go a long way toward helping our Na- 
tion’s sagging homebuilding industry, 
and at the same time greatly aid the vet- 
eran. One of the basic benefits of the GI 
bill of rights which has been available to 
veterans of World War II, Korea, and 
now Vietnam, is the home loan program, 
and the bill passed yesterday will provide 
a needed boost. 

However, our job is not completed. The 
conditions in some of our VA hospitals 
are deplorable, and today, this 40th an- 
niversary of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is a good time to reflect on our re- 
sponsibility and to dedicate ourselves to 
pioneering new paths to serve in civilian 
walks of life those who served the Nation 
in its time of need. 


OBJECTIVITY FROM THE SOUTH 
VIETNAMESE EMBASSY 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, my office 
periodically receives the “Vietnam Bul- 
letin” a publication of the South Viet- 
namese Embassy here in Washington. 
Normally, the contents of this publica- 
tion range from trivia through hogwash 
to propaganda. 

But, to my amazement, on picking up 
the most recent issue, I found a sophis- 
ticated and objective military analysis 
of the Cambodian incursion. Among 
other things, the analysis cautioned 
against committing the South Viet- 
namese forces to more than short-term 
thrusts into Cambodia, lest they over- 
extend themselves and allow the other 
side to increase its strength in South 
Vietnam, and thus entrap the Vietnam- 
ese army. 

The name of the author of the article 
is not listed. This is unfortunate; it 
might have been interesting to trace the 
course of his career as he works his way 
toward the Con Son tiger cages. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert two 
sections of the article, entitled “Current 
Strategy” and “Trapper’s Trap” in the 
Recorp at this point. 

CURRENT STRATEGY 

The Communists naturally know what they 
are good at. Their current Cambodian strat- 
egy appears to be one of two prongs they 


really know how to exploit. It is the view 
of this column that they seek at present to 
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asphyxiate the Lon Nol administration eco- 
nomically and politically while drawing the 
South Vietnamese Army deeper and deeper 
into Cambodia, where the role for other al- 
lied forces would be minimal and where they 
think they have a better chance of defeating 
their enemy, especially if the latter should 
be foolish enough to take over the territorial 
defense of an extensive part of the neighbor- 
ing country. 

For students of Vo Nguyen Giap's strategy 
and tactics, the current military develop- 
ments in Cambodia present little or any nov- 
elty. The top Communist military com- 
mander in Indochina had done something 
similar in past campaigns. By throwing 
whatever troops he had at his disposal in 
1953 against townships in the Thai coun- 
try and Laos, he succeeded in holding tens of 
thousands of French troops in enormous 
traps, thereby reducing to nil the newly ac- 
quired mobility of General Henri Navarre’s 
troops. Dien-bien-phu was to be only the 
final blow to an overextended French ex- 
peditionary corps. 

The men from Hanoi, once again, appar- 
ently think they can induce South Vietnam- 
ese generals into committing the mistake 
made by Navarre. If Saigon should take over 
the leading role in the defense of Cambodia, 
its armies will risk being trapped or bogged 
down. The Communists will then return to 
the pacified areas of South Viet-Nam the 
way they reentered the Red River Delta in 
1953-54 and mount a scenario reminiscent of 
what they did 16 years ago to reduce the 
French government to suing for peace. 

TRAPPER’S TRAP 

South Vietnamese leaders, it must be said 
to their credit, fully realize the dangers of 
getting too deeply involved in neighboring 
Cambodia. The dozens of military pushes 
into Cambodia, for all the publicity they re- 
ceive abroad, are essentially short-term cam- 
paigns designed to consolidate political and 
military achievements on this side of the 
border, Even such assaults as those against 
Takeo and Kompong Speu and possibly such 
other attacks as the Vietnamese may be 
called upon to mount against Communist 
units deep inside the Cambodian hinterland 
are not necessarily deviations from the gen- 
eral strategy of Saigon. 

Indeed, so long as Saigon uses its troops as 
strike forces with no territorial duties, they 
simply cannot be trapped or bogged down. 
And if the new Cambodian administration 
should be able to live through the next few 
difficult months, a new alliance will cer- 
tainly emerge from the new conditions in 
Southern Indochina, possibly resulting in 
the creation of an immense politico-military 
trap for the Communist trapper himself. 


CAMPAIGN STRATEGY IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM—MANIPULATE THE BAL- 
LOT BOX 


(Mr. LEGGETT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us who run for public office are faced 
with a number of basic decisions we must 
make regarding the conduct of our cam- 
paigns. Should we emphasize newspaper, 
radio, or television advertising? Should 
we attack our opponent or ignore him? 
Should we concentrate on economic is- 
sues, the war, or the environment? 

In one of the world’s other great de- 
mocracies, the Republic of South Viet- 
nam for which 50,000 Americans have 
given their lives, those who run for office 
must also make decisions on the best 
way to campaign. The tactics employed 
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by the incumbents are of particular in- 
terest to the student of electoral politics. 

In 1967 the Thieu-Ky government’s 
campaign strategy consisted primarily 
of disqualifying every other candidate 
who had a chance of winning. But now 
it seems from a recent New York Times 
article that the government realizes true 
democracy involves allowing the opposi- 
tion to run for office. 

So the Government’s current election- 
eering places heavy emphasis on ballot- 
box stuffing, combined with the use of 
soldiers to advise the peasants on which 
candidate to choose. In the province dis- 
cussed in the article, however, these tac- 
tics proved insufficient. But the military- 
appointee province chief rose nobly to the 
occasion—he simply threw out the vote 
totals and substituted his own figures. 

The object of the exercise was, the 
province chief said, to prevent the Bud- 
dhists from gaining a majority in the 
provincial council, since they were “pro- 
neutralist, and a victory on a national 
scale might provoke enraged army offi- 
cers into a coup.” 

Since the population of South Vietnam 
is 85 percent Buddhist, this might be said 
to create something of a problem. But we 
can be confident that General Thieu 
who is, we are told, one of the world’s 
four or five best politicians, will continue 
to display the resourcefulness he has 
demonstrated in past crises. 

I include the article entitled ‘‘Vote- 
Rigging Dismays a Vietnam Province,” 
from the New York Times of July 15, 
1970, in the Recorp at this point: 

VOTE-RIGGING DisMays A VIETNAM 
PROVINCE 
(By Takashi Okal) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, July 14—A case of 
flagrant vote-rigging has discouraged offi- 
cials and reinforced the cynicism of villagers 
in a small province along South Vietnam’s 
coastline. 

The province cannot be identified because 
the officials, the candidates and the villagers 
who told of the incident fear reprisals from 
the province chief, a military officer on active 
duty, appointed, like all his colleagues, di- 
rectly by Saigon. 

On June 28, South Vietnam held elections 
for provincial and municipal councils. The 
elections were hailed in Government state- 
ments as another step in the official policy of 
decentralization, giving local bodies pro- 
gressively larger responsibilities. News media 
considered the elections a useful test of 
voter sentiment before the more important 
elections this year and next year for the Sen- 
ate, the lower house, and the presidency. 
American observers felt that by bringing out 
the vote, especially in rural areas, Saigon 
could demonstrate its control over the coun- 
tryside in the face of Communist intimida- 
tion and disruption. 

A 75-PERCENT TURNOUT REPORTED 

Nation wide, many American observers 
considered the elections a success. Out of 
6,113,286 eligible, 75.9 per cent voted, accord- 
ing to official statistics. The voting seemed to 
be reasonably honest, American and other 
observers said. Communist efforts to disrupt 
the process were judged, on the whole, to 
have failed. But in the Province of A 
girdied by mountains and looking out in the 
blue South China Sea, June 28 and its 
aftermath were bitterly disillusioning, not 
only for many voters but also for officials 
forced to change vote totals. 

Information on the vote-changing was 
provided by local leaders of the Vietnam 
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Quoc Dan Dang one of South Vietnam's old- 
est political parties, by villagers who voted, 
by candidates and by certain officials. 

As a result of the vote-rigging, these in- 
formants said, two of four Buddhists elected 
to the seven-man provincial council lost 
their seats to two candidates favored by the 
province chief. 

Since one of these two candidates is a 
Roman Catholic, and since Catholics hold 
three other seats on the council, the vote- 
rigging transformed a Buddhist majority into 
a Catholic majority. Several Catholic priests 
and laymen are deeply disturbed over the 
change, which they fear could lead to a new 
upsurge of political enmity between Bud- 
dhists and Catholics. 

Informants said that the day before the 
election, the province chief called in his civil 
and military assistants and told them that 
it was essential to keep Buddhists from a 
majority in the provincial council. The Bud- 
dhists, the province chief reportedly said, 
were proneutralist, and a victory on a na- 
tional scale might provoke enraged army of- 
ficers into a coup. To avoid this, the province 
chief reportedly said, the officials must see to 
it that the Buddhists were denied a major- 
ity. 

The province chief reportedly then told 
his assistants, who were in charge of the 
province’s 51 polling stations, to increase 
totals for acceptable candidates by 10 per 
cent by stuffing the ballot box from time to 
time, for example during the noonhour when 
few people come to the polls. 

Under South Vietnam's voting system, for 
each candidate there is a slip of paper bear- 
ing the candidate’s symbol—a lotus, for ex- 
ample, or a candle, a buffalo or an elephant. 
Since A Province had 29 candidates, a 
voter received 29 slips of paper and an en- 
velope. Inside a curtained booth, he chose 
seven slips, put them into the envelope, and 
dropped the envelope into the ballot box. 
The other slips were discarded. 

To many voters, the names of the indi- 
vidual candidates were meaningless. Many 
voters did not bother to attend campaign 
meetings, and many of those that did com- 
plained that all candidates promised the 
same things. 

“Candidates, are like birds without 
feathers,” one village voter said. “We, the 
voters, give a candidate his feathers—each 
vote being another feather. When he has 
enough feathers, off he flles—and we never 
see him again.” 

A number of voters, especially older peo- 
ple and housewives, simply ask election of- 
ficials to pick candidates for them—which 
the officials are happy to do. As one district 
chief, a colonel, commented: “You journal- 
ists make things so complicated. Elections 
are really quite simple. You can’t expect most 
voters to know who is good and who is bad. 
Either they don’t bother to come and vote, or 
else they choose their candidates at random. 
Far better to let us choose the candidates for 
them.” 

The province in question is not atypical 
in South Vietnam and the tampering was 
generally discreet and, so officials who par- 
ticipated said, confined to 10 per cent of the 
total vote. Votes were not taken away from 
any candidate; they were added to those the 
province chief favored. 

Each candidate is permitted to send an 
observer to watch the voting. In one ham- 
let, fairly early in the day, an observer, a 
woman teacher 19 years old, noticed an of- 
ficial slipping something under the table. She 
challenged the official, and found an envelope 
of seven slips. The official had evidently been 
waiting to slip the envelope into the ballot 
box. 

REPORT ON INCIDENT 

The teacher demanded that the official in 
charge of the polling station make a written 
report on what has happened. This was done. 
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At the end of the day, the count began, in 
the presence of the observers. The work was 
finished about 8:30 P.M. and the officials left, 
after the hamlet chief and the observers had 
signed the written report, which included 
both the totals and an account of the day, 
including the stuffed envelope. 

Back at province headquarters, as officials 
from the various polling stations began to 
add their totals, they found that four out 
of the seven candidates elected were Bud- 
dhists, and that two candidates particularly 
favored by the province chief were trailing 
so badly that a 10 per cent shift of votes 
would be insufficient to elect them. 

The province chief insisted that two of the 
four Buddhist candidates be eliminated, to 
accommodate his two candidates. The presi- 
dent of the election commission, a youthful 
judge from a neighboring province adamantly 
opposed this, in the presence of other offi- 
cials present. The judge said that it was 
better to declare the whole election invalid 
than to try to eliminate two elected candi- 
dates. 

Finally, the account went, the province 
chief won out. Officials who had been in 
charge of four or five key polling stations 
were ordered to go wake up the hamlet chiefs 
and get them to sign new reports. 

NEW FORMS SIGNED 

One hamlet chief reluctantly admitted that 
this had, in fact, happened to him. He had 
been routed out of bed at 5 o’clock in the 
morning, during the curfew, when no villag- 
ers are supposed to be about except soldiers 
on patrol. He was told there had been several 
mistakes of form in the report he had signed 
and he was asked to sign a new report. 
Trained through long years to do as he was 
told, he said, he signed “four or five new offi- 
cial forms.” The forms were blank he said. 


TELL IT LIKE IT IS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the so- 
called generation gap has resulted chiefly 
from a communications breakdown be- 
tween the youth of America and their 
elders. It is for this reason that the 
commencement address, delivered by 
President Charles E. Perry of the Florida 
International University, to the graduat- 
ing class of Broward Junior College on 
April 30, 1970, is particularly relevant. 

President Perry has gained a valuable 
insight into this question by simultane- 
ously having the responsibilities of a col- 
lege president and being a member of the 
“younger generation” in age. I recom- 
mend this speech to both young and old 
as a clear, enlightened, and honest ap- 
praisal of this misunderstood problem: 

TELL IT LIKE Ir Is 
(By Charles E. Perry) 

President Adams, members of the faculty, 
distinguished guest, ladies and gentlemen of 
the Broward Junior College Class of 1970. 

Iam not going to deliver the typical com- 
mencement speech tonight; the kind of 
speech which applauds you, the members of 
the graduating class, for the splendid job 
you have done in getting this far in your 
academic career; or the kind which discusses 
how you have overcome hardships and made 
sacrifices; or how you are going to go on to 
bigger and greater accomplishments—even 
though all of these things are true. 

Iam also not going to give you the tradi- 
tional commencement address which points 
out how you will be the leaders of tomorrow, 
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and that overnight you will become a highly 
paid corporation executive, a successful pro- 
fessional, a top government official, or even a 
college president. 

And I am not going to tell you that life is 
pleasant and bright, and that once you have 
the A.A. or AS. degree in your hand, the 
world and a high paying job are yours for the 
asking. 

In addition, I am not going to use this 
special occasion in your life for an oratorical 
workout to show you how “cool” I am with 
words. Motherhood, apple pie, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and even Babe 
Ruth will be pushed aside this evening, al- 
though they all had their place in tradi- 
tional commencement speeches. 

No, I am not going to talk about these 
things tonight, because I am going to tell it 
like it is. 

Tell it like it is. This has become a notable 
phrase in our modern-day language, signify- 
ing honesty and candor, but often used to 
the point of being meaningless. Yet, I won- 
der, if we had been willing to tell it like it is 
a long time ago, and had come to grips with 
the real priorities in our national life, would 
we not now be so deeply enmeshed in the 
problems confronting us today? 

In fact, if we dare be so bold to tell it like 
it is, it could result in some unprecedented 
soul-searching among young Americans who 
find themselves inheriting a world they did 
not make, but in which they must live. 

Telling it like it is may be very frighten- 
ing to many older Americans. They see not 
only questioning and dissent, they see rejec- 
tion, they see rebellion and, ultimately, they 
see the possibility of revolution. And it 
frightens them. 

But it also frightens many young Ameri- 
cans because they don’t understand why the 
“over 30” generation is not more concerned 
about the problems facing this nation of 
ours. And in a nation that is united by al- 
legiance and by a shared heritage, it is not 
a hopeful symptom for the future when the 
old fear the young, when the suburbs fear 
the cities, when Americans of one color dis- 
trust Americans of another color and when 
votes are cast not thoughtfully, but in fear 
or in anger. 

Accelerating change in this nation is pro- 
ducing a great many new problems and ag- 
gravating old ones, leaving nothing un- 
touched, aside from your own personal con- 
cerns about just plain living, the changes 
related to the precarious balance of nations 
between war and peace—particularly in 
Southeast Asia, inflation and the high cost 
of living, the need for more and better jobs, 
the pollution of our environment, the in- 
creasing alienation of our people (young and 
old alike), the problems of racial injustice, 
and the darkening shadows of national pov- 
erty—face all of us today. 

You can say that you did not cause these 
things—and you will be right. Most of you 
are not old enough to have to take that kind 
of blame, but, young as you are, you are now 
allowed to be full participants in this society 
of ours. This didn’t used to be so. I guess I, 
myself, am a good example of the new era. 

At the age of 32, I was selected to be the 
first president of the new state university to 
serve Dade and Broward counties. It is a 
great honor—and an even greater responsi- 
bility. But my point is that it would have 
been unthinkable to have given someone of 
my youth this responsibility and authority 
a few short years ago. 

Like all the things we deal with, this 
change in attitude has two sides to it. It 
means greater opportunity and a far more 
significant status in society for people of your 
age and my age. But it also means the impo- 
sition of much greater responsibility at a 
very early state of adult life. 

I don't mean just income or job responsi- 
bility. I mean the responsibilities of citizen- 
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ship. The responsibility for making the kind 
of choices every adult constantly faces in a 
free society. When leaders were in their 40’s 
and 50's and 60's, young people in their 20’s 
were considered to be babes in arms. They 
were not expected to be very responsible in 
terms of citizenship—and they weren't usu- 
ally given much of an opportunity to show 
they could be responsible citizens. 

But now that has changed—and I think 
it has changed for the better. There is no 
reason whatever—and really there never 
was—why people of your age and my age 
could not take and handle this kind of re- 
sponsibility. We have shown we could in 
one continuing situation throughout his- 
tory—and that is in war. Now we have both 
the opportunity and the obligation to show 
we can do as much in peace... if that 
condition ever comes to this “war-weary” 
nation of ours. 

What does what I've said so far really 
mean? How does it affect you and the things 
you do? 

First of all, it meams you have to under- 
stand the kind of world you are living in. 
It is no good just being “against” the world 
or the conditions in it. It has never been 
very different. It has never been kind or 
friendly or very peaceful. And this world 
has only made the bits and pieces of prog- 
ress we Call freedom at the expense of enor- 
mous human effort. 

That human effort was made not by 
chance—but by choice. It was exerted by 
people just like you and me who lived with 
the belief and the conviction that things 
could be made better and that they could, 
in some small way, help achieve that con- 
dition. You have the same opportunity; that 
is, if you choose to take it. 

I don’t mean being concerned or being 
dedicated on a short-term basis. That’s easy. 
The tough thing is to be concerned and ded- 
icated all the time, even when your own 
personal and family demands are increasing 
or when there is a great desire to say, “the 
hell with it, let someone else worry about 
it for awhile.” 

My friends, there is no someone else. There 
is only you. No one will pick up the torch 
you put down. It will just go out and there 
will be that much less light and that much 
less fire and that much less effort to make 
of this world. A slightly better and some- 
what more liveable place than it is today. 

There are so very many ways of turning 
your back on the problems of your world. 
You can become involved in study. You can 
be concerned only about your own job. You 
can get immersed in the details of living. 
You can do all this and still complain, but 
who will “take up the battle?” Who will be 
concerned enough to do something about 
prejudice, about quality education, about 
justice and equal opportunity, about drug 
abuse, about inflation, about pollution, 
on our streets? Yow can, or you can just 
about the ghetto, about war and about crime 
give up. 

You can take the position that nothing any 
of us can do will make the slightest bit of 
difference. And so you will no longer try. You 
will say you are a good and a fine person— 
but since the bad and the evil ones outnum- 
ber you, you are resigning from the team. 

There is really no end to the excuses and, 
in time, you will see them all used. But I hope 
you will not yield. I hope you will not use 
them. I want you to stay just as concerned 
and just as dedicated as most of you are now. 
I want you to keep on questioning, to keep on 
being dissatisfied. 

There are solutions to all the problems we 
face: but it’s going to take an enormous and 
a sustained effort to find them. It’s going to 
take some pretty blind faith and lot of brain- 
power. And it’s going to take a “deep down 
gut belief” that things In America don't have 
to be the way they are. 
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We need to examine our nation’s institu- 
tion—the government, the educational 
system, the business establishment and so 
on—but we need much, much more to ex- 
amine our personal priorities. Institutions 
are impersonal. They do nothing on their 
own, much as we may like to think they 
cause the evils that beset us. It is people who 
activate institutions, And it Is people—people 
like you and me—who can change them, who 
can make them responsive. 

All of us are aware of what has happened 
on American campuses since 1960. In the 
past decade, students have achieved greater 
personal freedom than in the prior half cen- 
tury. The doctrine of in loco parentis, for ex- 
ample, is almost gone. Parental rules gov- 
erning campus activities are fast disappear- 
ing. And this is a result of the fact that 
students no longer want to be treated like 
children, They want to be treated like adults, 
and with that they must be willing to take 
on certain responsibilities, And in most cases, 
students have been very capable in assum- 
ing this new burden. 

The 1960’s also included much needed re- 
forms in American higher education and I 
hope more will come, one of the changes that 
will greatly assist the learning experience 
is centered around the concept of giving stu- 
dents a major role in all university pro- 
grams—from curriculum planning, to gov- 
ernance, to evaluation of programs and pro- 
fessors, 

In addition, students are now turning 
their attention to problems off the campus, 
their concern about the “real world” will 
have a tremendous positive effect on the fu- 
ture programs of the nation’s colleges and 
universities. The days when the institutions 
of higher education can divorce themselves 
from the problems of our society are over. 

For example, last Wednesday, Earth Day, I 
spoke to an audience in Miami on the role 
of the urban university in the fight to im- 
prove our urban environment. Many activi- 
ties were held to draw attention to how we 
are mistreating our environment, and Earth 
Day turned out to be fairly successful in that 
regard, But more needs to be done and one 
day’s effort is certainly not going to be 
enough. Every day is really Earth Day, and I 
urge you to continue to be concerned about 
“Planet Earth.” 

But I hope that your concern for the 
environment is not based upon the fact that 
it’s “in vogue” to talk about ecology these 
days. In fact, there are people making 
speeches now on this subject that did not 
even know the definition of ecology six 
months ago. 

And I hope that you will not take the easy 
way out by blaming business and industry for 
all the problems of pollution and our en- 
vironment. They have been the “scapegoat” 
for many attacks, but we must all share the 
responsibility for these vast problems and 
we must all work together—education, busi- 
ness, government and private citizens—to 
solve these complex problems facing our 
nation. 

In addition, I hope that you will not for- 
get that it was the black man that first 
started to “talk about” the problems of the 
environment. He was the first to complain 
about the stench of the ghetto, the lack of 
clean air and water, and the almost unbear- 
able sanitary conditions that he lived in. 
But the black man’s voice was not heard 

. . or if heard, it was not listened to with 
much sincerity or desire to do something 
about it. 

So, let's not “cop-out” by using the now 
fashionable jargon of ecology and forget some 
of the basic problems still facing Americans 
of all colors ... whether those are prob- 
lems related to education, to housing, to 
transportation, to better and more jobs, and 
soon. 

There are lots of ways to help solve these 
problems—lots of ways to become involved 
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in the many problems of society and most 
all of them will show results. Ladies and 
gentleman of the class of 1970, working to 
change our nation is a tough job, but by 
being involved together—businessman, 
teacher, government worker and citizen—it 
can be done! 

One of the major ways to get involved is 
to be concerned about government and poli- 
tics. A lot of people in this nation act as if 
politics is something “dirty.” But in a free 
society, the political process is government, 
and the way to affect government or to make 
government responsive to the needs of society 
is to become involved in politics. 

There will probably be on the ballot in 
November a constitutional amendment to 
give 18-year olds the right to vote in Florida. 
I’m ail for it. But where 18-year olds have 
been given the right to vote, not too many 
of them use it, In fact, I’m disappointed to 
tell you that the percentage of voters under 
30 who have used their right to vote is far 
below those voters over 30. That is not just 
non-involyement, that is a total refusal to 
use the most precious right that you and I 
have in this free nation of ours. 

The day you have the privilege of voting, 
register to vote. Pick a party, or, if you don't 
like parties, pick a candidate. And then go 
to work for him. Every candidate needs all 
the help he or she can get, and none can get 
elected without it. If you want to be in- 
volved and see change, get out and work 
for it! 

And when the election is over, don’t forget 
about the people you elected. Keep a check 
on what they do, and what they don’t do. 
And let them hear from you. No one in Amer- 
ica—absolutely no one—has a more sensitive 
feedback mechanism than an elected office- 
holder. The problem is that they seldom 
hear from anyone except paid lobbyists, ex- 
tremists on the far right or the far left, or 
from other officeholders. If they hear from 
you, they'll react. It’s all part of the input 
every officeholder is constantly using, and it 
affects their votes in city councils, state leg- 
islatures, or the congress, and their vote in 
those governmental bodies affect your lives 
in many, many ways. 

And your involvement will affect the future 
of Florida. You know, Florida is a wonderful 
place to live, to work, and to raise a family. 
It's a state that’s among the big 10 of the 50. 
And it’s the fastest growing of the big 10. 
How Florida grows and how it develops will 
decide how you and your children and their 
children will live. It will mean the difference 
between swimming in clean water or staying 
out of polluted water. It will mean good 
schools and good roads and good law enforce- 
ment, or bad schools, bad roads, and bad law 
enforcement. It will mean good Jobs, or bad 
jobs, and possibly no jobs. 

These are the kinds of choices you will be 
making—and, remember, if you do nothing, 
that is a choice too. Negative, but still a 
choice, 

Tonight is a significant landmark in your 
lives. You will often look back to it as mark- 
ing a dividing line in the time of your life. 
I hope you will also look back on it as 
marking a dividing line in the tone of your 
life. I want the tone of your life to reflect 
your involvement and dedication. Will you 
be a lifter or a leaner? A creator or a con- 
formist? A driver or a drifter? These choices 
are yours, but, remember, the old biblical 
phrase: “As a man thinks. . . so he is.” 

In closing, let me say that it is not nearly 
as difficult for me to tell it like it is, as it 
will be for you to get involved and to stay 
involved tomorrow, the next day, and all the 
days that follow. Whether you agree or dis- 
agree, are for or against, is not half as im- 
portant as being involved and taking a stand. 
This state and this nation are not finished. 
They are still being shaped and moulded. 
Don’t let anyone—and don’t let yourself 
through non-inyolvement—deprive you of 
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the right . . . not just the chance, but the 
right to place your imprint on the America 
that you will leave to a new generation. 


MERCURY CONTAMINATION—AD- 
MINISTRATION’S ACTION—PAPER 
OR REAL 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Time 
magazine on May 4, 1970, reported: 

Last week Interior Secretary Walter J. 
Hickel ordered Federal investigation of all 
discharges into the Great Lakes’ U.S. waters 
... AS for mercury, Hickel will stop all lake- 
side discharges if Governors of the affected 
states ask him to do so. 

Time indicated the action was taken 
because the suspected ultimate poison 
methyl mercury constituted a clear 
threat to human health. Two months 
later, mercury residues have been found 
in fish and water in 20 or more States. 
As a result, last week, it was reported in 
the press, Secretary Hickel had now sent 
telegrams to the Governors of the ef- 
fected States urging them to take strong 
action against plants which dump mer- 
cury into waterways. He further stated 
that if the Governors did not take action 
and that if the industrial plants did not 
stop dumping mercury that he would 
take action by asking the Justice Depart- 
ment to file suit. The drastic step pro- 
posed by Secretary Hickel amounts to 
public notice that he will not necessarily 
wait for the Governors to ask him to act 
before he carries out the water contami- 
nation responsibilities of his office which 
do not require him to ask prior permis- 
sion of the Governors. 

However, the Justice Department a few 
days prior to Mr. Hickel’s statement indi- 
cated that it would file suit if requested 
by the Federal Water Quality Adminis- 
tration, of the Department of Interior, 
but that it would not file suits under the 
1899 Refuse Act against pollution of 
navigable waters with refuse. Justice 
contends that it would use the 1899 act 
against “accidental and infrequent” pol- 
lution, however, the Federal Water 
Quality Administration must handle the 
mercury situation, because it is purpose- 
ful, continuing, and certainly frequent. 
A day to day dumping by an industrial 
plant is to be ignored under the strong 
1899 Refuse Act by the Justice Depart- 
ment’s guidelines to its attorney. 

The actions of the Departments of In- 
terior and Justice appear to be too late, 
too little, and paper thin and consider- 
ably less than their mandated responsi- 
bilities. We do not need new laws. We 
need responsible leadership. The mercury 
contamination problem warrants con- 
gressional hearing and I shall seek such 
a hearing. 


UNJUSTIFIED CRITICISM OF PRESI- 
DENT NIXON 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the unjustified criticism of President 
Nixon by an official of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
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People has drawn an appropriate re- 
sponse from a Negro leader in Michigan, 
Ulysses W. Boykin. Mr. Boykin’s com- 
ments were carried by the Michigan 
Chronicle in its July 18, 1970, edition. I 
include this news item at this point in 
the RECORD: 
UNJUSTIFIED CRITICISM OF PRESIDENT NIXON 
Uly Boykin, president of Urban Community 
Consultants Inc., black Detroit-based man- 
agement consulting, research and economic 
development firm, last week blasted back at 
black leaders who maintain President Nixon 
is insensitive to needs and problems of mi- 
norities. Quoth Uly: “These critics are blind 
to the good the President has done, Such 
(unfounded) criticism is destroying public 
confidence in the executive branch of the 
government because of mistakes in policy 
committed by Democratic presidents who 
preceded him (Nixon) . What does Mr. 
Nixon have to do to convince my fellow 
blacks that they have never had a better 
friend in the White House, He has appointed 
more blacks to responsible positions, he has 
made more funds available to black minority 
business ventures, and he has made good on 
every promise—a record no other president 
can match.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. Kee of West Virginia (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), for the 21st of 
July, on account of official business. 

To Mr. Apams of Washington, for July 
23 to July 27, on account of officiai busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr, SCHMITZ), to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter to:) 

Mr. Busu, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Hogan, today, for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, today, for 5 min- 
utes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, today, for 10 
minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 


Mr. Manon to revise and extend re- 
marks to be made today and to include 
certain extraneous matter. 

Mr. Smirx of Iowa to include extra- 
neous matter in his remarks made in 
Committee of the Whole today. 

Mr. Yates and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr, CoHELAN and to include extrane- 
ous matter during his remarks in the 
Committee of the Whole on H.R. 18515. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Scumirz) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. KYL. 

Mr. BETTS. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. BEALL of Maryland. 

Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 
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Mr. SNYDER. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. MinsuHatt in three instances. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. CoLLInNs in five instances. 

Mr. LANDGREBE. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. 

Mr. HOGAN. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama. 

Mr. FOREMAN. 

Mr. Mize. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. Jounson of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANDERSON of California) 
and to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. RIVERS. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr, BOLLING. 

Mr. EIrLBERG in two instances. 

Mr. JACOBS. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. FuLTON of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Hanna in five instances. 

Mr. HatHaway in two instances. 

Mr. STOKEs. 

Mr. KYROS. 

Mr. MARSH, 

Mr. Drccs in three instances. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. PATTEN. 

Mr, DINGELL, 

Mr. DANIELS of New Jersey. 

Mr. Roprno in three instances. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN in two instances. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker's table, 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Milton 
Kyhos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 417. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
New Mexico to the Cuba Independent 
Schools and to the village of Cuba; 

S. 778. An act to amend the 1964 amend- 
ments to the Alaska Omnibus Act; 

S. 885. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of a roll of persons whose ancestors 
were members of the Confederated Tribes of 
Weas, Piankashaws, Peorias, and Kaskaskias, 
merged under the Treaty of May 30, 1854 
(10 Stat. 1082), and to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in Indian Claims Commission Dockets 
numbered 314, amended, 314-E and 65, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3685. An act to increase the availability 
of mortgage credit for the financing of ur- 
gently needed housing, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
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(at 4 o'clock and 41 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speakers’ table and referred as follows: 


2226. A letter from the Administrator, 
Small Business Administration, transmitting 
a report on disbursements to small business 
investment companies during June 1970, 
pursuant to section 301 of title III of Public 
Law 91-151; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

2227. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to establish within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the position of an addi- 
tional Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2228. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to provide for financing the 
economic development of Indians and Indian 
organizations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

2229. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend certain laws relating to 
Indians; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2230. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to regulate the importation, man- 
ufacture, distribution, storage, and posses- 
sion of explosives, blasting agents, and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2231. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 17, 1969, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on Six Runs River, N.C., requested by a 
resolution of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted August 16, 
1950. No authorization by Congress is recom- 
mended as the desired improvement has been 
approved for accomplishment by the Chief 
of Engineers under the provisions of Section 
205 of the 1948 Flood Control Act, as amend- 
ed; to the Committee on Public Works. 

2232. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
December 24, 1969, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on Sabine-Neches Waterway, Tex., 
requested by a resolution of the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, House of Representa- 
tives, adopted April 11, 1946, and in response 
to an item in section 11 of the Flood Control 
Act approved July 24, 1946. No authoriza- 
tion by Congress is recommended as the de- 
sired improvements essentially have been 
provided under other authorizations; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

2233. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
November 18, 1969, submitting a report to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on the Inland Route, Mich., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted February 24, 1960; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

2234. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting the 
first annual report on services to families 
receiving aid to families with dependent 
children, pursuant to section 402(c) of the 
Social Security Act, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee Ways and Means. 
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RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2235. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on potential savings by centralized 
control of overseas air passenger transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 15560, A bill to amend the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide, Rodenticide Act, as 
amended (7 U.S.C. 185-135k), to prohibit the 
importation of certain agricultural commod- 
ities to which economic poisons have been 
applied, and for other purposes; with an 
amendment (Rept. No, 91-1320). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington: Committee 
of conference. Conference report on H.R. 
17619 (Rept. No. 91-1321). Ordered to be 
printed, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. POAGE (for himself and Mr. 
BELCHER) : 

H.R. 18546. A bill to establish improved 
programs for the benefit of producers and 
consumers of dairy products, wool, wheat, 
feed grains, cotton, and other commodities, 
to extend the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 18547. A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to provide for the apprehension, 
restraint, removal, and delivery of certain 
persons serving with, employed by, or ac- 
companying the Armed Forces outside the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 18548. A bill to amend title 18, United 
States Code, to subject certain nationals or 
citizens of the United States to the jurisdic- 
tion of the U.S. district courts for their 
crimes committed outside the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 18549. A bill to amend sections 902(b) 
and 902(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 to reduce the 50-percent requirement 
to 10 percent between first and second levels 
and to include third-level foreign corpora- 
tions in the tax credit structure if the 10- 
percent test is met; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 18550. A bill to amend the act of June 
10, 1938, relating to the participation of the 
United States in the International Criminal 
Police Organization; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 18551. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the George Washington Memorial 
Institute for the Social Sciences; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 18552. A bill to amend section 13 of 
title 17, United States Code; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOGAN: 

H.R. 18553. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to extend by 1 year the 
period in which guarantee and insurance en- 
titlement may be used by World War IT vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 
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By Mr. McMILLAN; 

H.R. 18554. A bill to amend section 8 of the 
act approved March 4, 1913, (37 Stat. 974), 
as amended, to standardize procedures for 
the testing of utility meters; to add a penalty 
provision in order to enable certification 
under section 5(a) of the Natural Gas Pipe- 
line Safety Act of 1968, and to authorize 
cooperative action with State and Federal 
regulatory bodies on matters of joint inter- 
est; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mrs. MAY (for herself, Mr. Mc- 
CLURE, and Mr. HANSEN of Idaho): 

H.R. 18555. A bill to amend the Soil Con- 
servation and Domestic Allotment Act, as 
amended, to permit sharing the cost of agri- 
culture-related pollution prevention and 
abatement measures; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. OBEY: 

H.R. 18556. A bill to amend the National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969 to provide 
for class actions in the U.S. district courts 
against persons responsible for creating cer- 
tain environmental! hazards; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 18557. A bill to authorize the President 
to restore and maintain the military balance 
in the Middle East; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R. 18558. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide refunds in 
the case of certain uses of tread rubber; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANDMAN: 

H.R. 18559. A bill to establish a Depart- 
ment of Education and Manpower; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. TALCOTT: 

H.R. 18560. A bill to amend section 8c(6) 
(I) of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937 to permit projects for paid ad- 
vertising under marketing orders applicable 
to lettuce; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: 

H.R. 18561. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the investment tax credit for 
small businesses, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 18562. A bill to reorganize the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia by the 
establishment of a Board of Governors to re- 
place the Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia and the District of Columbia Coun- 
cil, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 18563. A bill to deem service with the 
United States-Puerto Rico Commission on 
the Status of Puerto Rico as service with an 
executive agency, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts (for 
himself and Mr. Betts) : 

H.R. 18564. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the rate of duty on olives packed in cer- 
tain airtight containers; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 18565. A bill to amend section 7275 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added 
by the Airport and Airway Revenue Act of 
1970) to require that airline tickets, with 
respect to the transportation of persons by 
air which is subject to Federal tax, show 
the amount of such tax separately from the 
cost of the transportation involved; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FALLON (for himself, Mr. 
HECHLER Of West Virginia, Mr, KEE, 
Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
K.LuczYNSKI, Mr. JOHNSON of Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Dent, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 
FRIEDEL, Mr. FISHER, Mr. MCMILLAN, 
Mr. DONOHUE, Mr. Saytor, Mr. 
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FOREMAN, Mr. OLSEN, Mr. ROONEY 
of Pennsylvania, Mr. Rivers, Mr. 
FULTON of Pennsylvania, Mr. BUT- 
TON, Mr. MOLLOHAN, Mr. DuLsKI, and 
Mr. WATKINS) : 

H.R. 18566. A bill to amend the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States with respect 
to the duties on stainless steel sheets and 
on articles made from such sheets, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee (for 
himself and Mr. BROYHILL of Vir- 
ginia): 

H.R. 18567. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to pro- 
vide a system of peer review of utilization, 
charges and quality of medical service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McMILLAN (for himself (by 
request) and Mr, Dawson, Mr. 
Fuqua, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. 
HuUNGATE, Mr. Kyros, Mr. BLANTON, 
Mr. NELSEN, Mr. SPRINGER, Mr. 
O’Konsk!I, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Broy- 
HILL of Virginia, Mr. Winn, Mr. 
GUDE, Mr. THomson of Wisconsin, 
Mr, HALL, Mr. Staccers, Mr. JARMAN 
Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. Preyer of North 
Carolina, Mr. CARTER, Mr. HANSEN 
of Idaho, Mr. Hastines, and Mr. 
HORTON) : 

H.R. 18568. A bill to provide support for 
the health manpower needs in the medical 
and dental educational programs for pri- 
vate nonprofit medical and dental schools 
in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ROTH: 

H.R. 18569. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend 
programs and policies intended to insure 
that U.S. requirements for low-cost energy 
will be met, and to reconcile environmental 
quality requirements with future energy 
needs; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself, Mr. 
Berry, Mr. Burton of Utah, Mr. 
KYL, Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. 
PoLLOCK, Mr. MCCLURE, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Wotp, Mr. Camp, 
Mr, LUJAN, Mr. ASPINALL, and Mr, 
HALEY): 

H.R. 18570. A bill to establish within the 
Department of the Interior the position of 
an additional Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 18571. A bill to provide for financing 
the economic development of Indians and 
Indian organizations, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 18572. A bill to amend certain laws 
relating to Indians; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp, Mr. AsHBROOK, Mr. 
Ayres, Mr. Betts, Mr. Bow, Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Cramer, Mr. MAc- 
GREGOR, Mr. McCtory, Mr. Mayne, 
Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Porr, Mr. RAILS- 
BACK, Mr. SMITH of New York, Mr. 
Tarr, and Mr. WIGGINS) : 

H.R. 18573. A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion, manufacture, distribution, storage, and 
possession of explosives, blasting agents and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H.J. Res. 1318, Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DENNEY: 

H.J. Res. 1319. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GROVER: 

HJ. Res. 1320. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SYMINGTON: 

H. Con. Res. 690. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to treatment and exchange of military 
and civilian prisoners in Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H. Res. 1152. Resolution providing for 
printing additional copies of House Report 
91-1319; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 
H; Res. 1153, Resolution urging withdrawal 
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of Russian personnel from the Middle East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
By Mr. SYMINGTON: 
H. Res. 1154. Resolution urging withdrawal 
of Russian personnel from the Middle East; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 18574. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Maria Fedelia Martinez Hernandez; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 18575. A bill for the relief of Salva- 

tore Baio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 18576. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Crescencia Lyra Serna and her minor chil- 
dren, Maria Minde Fe Serna, Sally Garoza 
Serna, Gonzalo Garoza Serna, and James 
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Garoza Serna; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. u 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

428. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to Pyramid Lake natural resources, 
which was referred to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


550. Mr. PHILBIN presented a petition of 
the Newton, Mass., Board of Aldermen, call- 
ing for a reaffirmed U.S. commitment to a 
lasting peace between the Arab States and 
Israel arrived at by direct negotiation and by 
recognition by the Arab States of sovereignty 
of the State of Israel, which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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YOU DARE NOT FAIL—ADDRESS 


HON. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, one of 
Kentucky’s outstanding citizens in the 
field of industrial development is also 
one of our State’s most devoted friends 
of education. He is Mr. Rexford S. Blazer, 
chairman of the board of Ashland Oil, 
Inc. In a recent commencement address 
entitled “You Dare Not Fail—You Must 
Succeed,” delivered at Union College, 
Barbourville, Ky., Mr. Blazer voiced some 
challenging statements about some of the 
assumptions many people have made in 
connection with the present generation 
of college students. Mr. Blazer, who 
points out that Socrates and Cato and 
other ancients were dealing with the 
youth problem long ago, discusses some 
of what he calls the divisive myths and 
slogans such as the generation gap and 
the establishment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Blazer’s address be printed 
in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

You Dare Nor Far.—You Must SUCCEED 

(By Rexford S. Blazer) 

It has been more than thirteen years since 
I enjoyed the privilege of visiting this campus 
on Senior Day to talk with high school stu- 
dents who had been invited to be the guests 
of Union College on that occasion. At that 
time I emphasized my feeling that the Com- 
monwealth of Kentucky has many reasons 
to be proud of Union College; its scholastic 
standards are notable and many of its grad- 
uates haye become leaders in Kentucky and 
throughout the nation. 

And I mentioned that even though such 
occasions as Senior Day and Commencement 
are primarily for the purpose of honoring stu- 
dents, it is often true that the members of 
the older generation benefit most from such 
occasions. For us, there is the very real pleas- 


ure and inspiration derived from association 
with attractive, ambitious young men and 
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women at the threshold of a future bright 
with promise. 

There is, of course, the temptation of an 
older person to lecture the young. This con- 
sideration imposes a duty upon me not to be 
impossibly boring and long-winded—for I 
realize that brevity is almost always a virtue. 
When I was last here I told the story of an 
uncle who took his six-year-old nephew to 
church. After the service, uncle said, “And 
how did you like it, Johnny?” To which his 
nephew replied, “I liked the music but the 
commercial was too long.” So I'll try to keep 
the commercial within reasonable balance. 

Nevertheless my position on this Sunday 
afternoon affords me a rare opportunity to 
congratulate you, your parents and your in- 
structors on this moment of high accom- 
plishment in which each of you has played 
an important part. 

It is good to be invited back to Union Col- 
lege and to see the physical evidence of the 
great progress which has occurred here dur- 
ing the intervening years. Were this a less 
formal occasion, I would prefer that we found 
a comfortable, quiet place and simply sat 
down and talked. Each of us might profit and 
our exchange of ideas would be stimulating— 
at least to me. At heart, I am still a student 
myself and experience has continued to teach 
me that what I don’t know far exceeds what 
I think I know. 

Within the hour you graduating seniors 
will make the transition from students to 
alumni—and the beginning of a new journey 
toward horizons not yet visible. I wish only 
that I could make the trip with you and that 
we could return thirty years hence to ask 
where we had been, what we had learned, and 
what had been accomplished. 

Although my wish will not be granted, an- 
cient tradition requires that today I issue 
the charge and endeavor to point a course. I 
well remember my grandfather’s words when 
I was preparing to leave the University of 
Illinois in 1928 to hitehhike several hun- 
dred miles, first to Kentucky and then to 
Cleveland, in search of a job. “Many people 
will offer you advice,” he said. “The art is 
choosing your counselors wisely.” 

For today I have been chosen as your 
counselor. Whether this was a wise choice 
will be for you to judge. One thing is cer- 
tain: I am honored by the opportunity you 
have given me, 

As a Kentuckian and a senior officer of 
Kentucky’s largest home-based industrial 
firm, I have strong personal feeling of our 
Kentucky colleges and universities which are 
doing such an outstanding job under condi- 


tions which are often trying, worrisome and 
discouraging. I am a serious worker in behalf 
of my alma mater, the University of Illinois, 
and of Mrs. Blazer’s alma mater, the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky; and with great satis- 
faction I serve as Regent of The University 
of the South at Sewanee, Tennessee. Mrs. 
Blazer is a Trustee of the University of Ken- 
tucky—only the second woman to ever serve 
in that capacity—and she served for four 
years as: Vice Chairman of the Governor’s 
Commission on Higher Education in Ken- 
tucky. Additionally, she has given leadership 
and has worked hard in Kentucky and at the 
national level to bring Educational Tele- 
vision into our homes. So education is of 
profound interest to our family. Events oc- 
curring in recent weeks on college and uni- 
versity campuses across the nation have 
brought real sadness to our hearts and are to 
us a matter of deep personal concern. 

Commencement addresses at colleges and 
universities in recent years haye become 
repetitive in theme: Speaker after speaker, 
from government and education and busi- 
ness, has dwelt on the theme of law and 
order. Their conclusions have also been 
practically identical: “Freedom perishes un- 
less Jaw and order prevail.” All responsible 
political segments agree on this thesis—they 
know that freedom is not free! These are, of 
course, fundamental truths for any organized 
society, but it is a mistake to oversimplify. 
The last resort, as Justice Holmes once ob- 
served, for the preservation of social order 
is the policeman’s club, But it must be the 
last resort. Riots and civil disorder will rarely 
occur where the citizens are in basic accord 
on fundamental values. But a democratic 
society is in danger when there is profound 
disagreement on its underlying assump- 
tions—what might be called its constitu- 
tional axioms. Thus, the effort of responsible 
citizens must be toward accord on the deep 
issues arrived at through persuasion and 
reasoned discussion, not through force and 
violence. 

It’s essential also in order to preserve our 
freedoms that we resist the efforts of forces 
designed to divide us—and having divided 
us, to exploit us and, eventually, to conquer 
us. One of the most diabolic of all the tech- 
niques of discord is the repeated insistence 
on “The Generation Gap.” Frankly, I don’t 
know where the Generation Gap occurs. Is 
it after high school? After college? After 
age 30? Or is the trick of this illusion that 
it automatically compels the listener—any 
lister—to identify himself as either young 
or old, committing him to take sides in a 
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contest, instead of participating rationally 
in a discussion? 

Teachers of the Latin and Greek classics 
must be amused: Socrates, Cato, and dozens 
of other philosophers and critics have pon- 
dered over youth and prescribed for its prob- 
lems only to be succeeded by the young who 
in turn grew old and raised a quizzical eye- 
brow at their progeny. Their writing was 
confined to philosophic observation, without 
the amplifications of mass media or an op- 
portunity for immediate and direct reply 
from the young on video tape. It is the ac- 
celerated speed of communications in the 
twentieth century that encourages quick, 
hot replies in the place of the more carefully 
considered reactions of the past. All the more 
reason, I would suggest, for us to preserve 
communications at all age levels and to re- 
ject divisive slogans like “Generation Gap.” 

The situation is aggravated, I think, by 
overemphasis on youth as a distinct class in 
our society. Even in sophisticated circles, 
there is accepted an oft-repeated fallacy: 
Half our population is under twenty-five. 
That’s not true, and probably never will be 
true within our lives. It was true once—very 
briefly—in 1920. Moreover, our median age 
is growing older because our birth rate is de- 
clining and people are living longer; also an 
important segment of the under-25 group 
includes babies still in diapers, school chil- 
dren and immature youth. 

But I'm not talking about statistics. I'm 
talking about the cleavage so erroneously 
implied—perhaps first popularized in a book 
about nephew and uncle who exchanged life 
roles. It was called The Generation Gap. 

In truth, there are no such distinct separa- 
tions of ages—but a continuity of ages. Di- 
visions into classes based upon birth dates 
are arbitrary and unreal. 

And then there is another divisive myth 
called “The Establishment’’—somehow it is 
no longer the thing to be a “doer”. It is 
considered more respectable to be a “will- 
doer” (meaning will do in the future), or 
perhaps an“undoer” which is a fitting name 
for students who want to undo what has 
been done by earlier generations. They of 
the so-called Establishment have made it 
possible for their children to grow up in a 
world which, with all its imperfections, is 
still far better than anything their offspring 
have yet contributed. 

Our generation has had its share of suc- 
cesses and failures—and so will yours. If 
your generation has more successes and fewer 
failures, we will say “God Bless You!”—but 
we feel rather strongly that the shouters, the 
burners, the rioters of your generation, even 
though they be only a very vocal minority, 
should hold their peace, go to work and be 
Satisfied to rest their cause on the results 
of their own labors—their own successes and 
failures, 

May I say that failure and success are 
relative terms. Neither exists in a vacuum, 
but only in relation to specific situations. 

We cannot say it has been a failure to 
take an empty continent and in two cen- 
turies convert it into the most prosperous 
nation in the world. 

We cannot say it has been a failure to ac- 
cept millions of immigrants, most without 
education, and transform them into millions 
of prosperous citizens—many of whom have 
reached positions of outstanding leadership 
in business, science, education, the profes- 
sions and the arts. 

We cannot say it is a failure to produce 
the best educational system in the world, 
and the highest level of advanced education 
anywhere. 

Seldom has there been a success story like 
ours—and most of it accomplished without 
excessive bureaucratic controls. It has been 
the triumph of democracy, and even today 
our so-called “poverty level” is above the 
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average income of all families in the Soviet 
Union. 

Our country has not failed. Our standards 
and our leyels of aspiration have simply been 
raised. 

But we would be blind if we failed to see 
that we are passing through something very 
different at least in degree and scope than we 
have known before, Some call it a revolution- 
ary age—yet virtually every age of our coun- 
try has thought of itself in these terms. We 
are told that the modern revolution was 
touched off by the explosion in new knowl- 
edge—in the first instance, scientifically and 
technologically based—and that we now face 
incredibly complicated by-products of this 
scientific-technological revolution which are 
mainly political, social, economic and cul- 
tural in character. 

Others see us reacting mechanically to an- 
other social force: the stress of too many peo- 
ple in too little space. Robert Audrey, social 
anthropologist, goes so far as to imply that a 
small part of our society may in fact be fol- 
lowing the example of the lemming—reacting 
to congestion with stress symptoms—which, 
in our case, may include narcotics, antiso- 
cial behaviors and other forms of self-de- 
struction. 

Oversimplifications of this kind are gravely 
misleading. Our tendency today to talk in 
terms of mass morality may in fact be a dis- 
traction in itself. For the real problem today 
is individual morality: You and I are not only 
our brother’s keeper, we are our own keeper. 

Our fascination with the mass, with the 
big generality—with mountainous figures— 
tends to divert our attention from the rise 
in individual crimes, individual cheating, 
individual moral deterioration, and general 
disruption inspired by individuals. It pro- 
vides an atmosphere for mob psychology— 
if others do it, so may I. All manner of vul- 
garity and aggression is justified in the name 
of doing the “in” thing and even its most 
disgusting exponents are dignified by news- 
paper and TV coverage. 

Carried to its limit, the logical progres- 
sion is to a dictatorship—a total loss of the 
very freedom for which we strive—as anar- 
chy gives way to the imperatives of order. 

The test of your generation could well be 
whether it can continue the forward prog- 
ress of this country, while preserving the 
timeless values on which our civilization 
rests. If it fails, the alternative is to con- 
tinue down the road of rebellion, destruction 
of property, defiance of authority until we 
must choose between the logical conse- 
quences—a country destroyed by revolution 
and delivered into the hands of Interna- 
tional Communism or a homemade dicta- 
torship demanded by the final need for cen- 
tralized authority to prevent rebellion and 
mob rule. The clear lesson of history is that 
violence begets violence. 

It is our great good fortune to meet here 
today, on this peaceful campus, with stu- 
dents, parents, faculty and a college ad- 
ministration under the strong leadership of 
President Mahlon A. Miller, who together 
have succeeded in preserving mutual respect 
and a willingness for each group to play its 
appropriate part in an institution dedicated 
to the best interests of our young people. 

It is difficult indeed for us to realize that 
our world and our country and many of our 
colleges and universities are now in a state of 
crisis, approaching collapse, and that several 
have suspended normal functions. As much 
as we might like to isolate ourselves and our 
thinking from what is going on around us, we 
should not do so even if we could. Every one 
of us is a part of the world and if we would 
enjoy the ageless wonders and beauties of our 
world, we must contribute to the limits of 
our abilities to the solution of its problems 
which threaten the very future of civili- 
zation. 
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Your intelligence and your skills, your 
reason, your sensitivity, your active partici- 
pation will be required in a world which is 
profoundly insecure—a world which perhaps 
was never designed to be totally secure in the 
Great Scheme of things. Security and hap- 
piness are never teed—but we can 
tremendously improve the odds if we proceed 
intelligently. 

And in the final analysis, solutions to our 
problems, most of which are inherently moral 
in nature, will not be won by an exploitation 
of differences but by a fusing of understand- 
ing and compassion based on fundamental 
Christian attitudes. 

One could talk for hours about recent 
campus problems and we could speculate on 
the future outcome. The Communists told us 
many years ago that by 1972 every college and 
university in this nation would be closed by 
revolution, To our horror, we suddenly rea- 
lize that this could be true! With hundreds 
of colleges and universities closed down for 
many days, or for the balance of the spring 
semester, there is room to believe that the 
Communist instigators and promoters of 
campus violence will do everything possible 
to keep many of our large educational insti- 
tutions from opening this fall. If anyone here 
today doubts that our campus problems are 
being compounded and our differences mag- 
nified, or that the fires of hate among stu- 
dent groups are being fed by the Communist 
philosophy advocated by representatives of 
Communist-affillated organizations which are 
providing financial support and firearms for 
the organizers they send from campus to 
campus—he is gravely uninformed. Docu- 
mented evidence supporting my statement is 
freely available. 

Those of us who would preserve peace and 
learning and mutual respect on our cam- 
puses are opposed by the same enemy who 
drew us into the Vietnam conflict. What- 
ever the merits of our initial involvement in 
Vietnam, we must now unite in seeking an 
honorable and orderly disengagement which 
makes adequate provision for the security 
of those whom we committed ourselves to 
defend. Our differences as to methods of de- 
escalation and ultimate withdrawal are 
sharply divisive, perhaps because our pa- 
tience has been sorely tried and we have 
grown cynical as to our mission. But the na- 
tional interest calls, above all else, for an 
end to internal feuds and civil strife. We 
must find our solution of this desperately 
urgent problem in a spirit of cooperative 
unity. Our present condition of anger and 
hatred for each other is the sure and certain 
road to a loss of national self-respect and 
purpose which would leave us helpless be- 
fore the enemies of freedom. 

Likewise, on our campuses nothing is gained 
by endeavoring to rationalize or justify riots, 
property destruction and violence, Defiance 
of the canons of organized life by the disaf- 
fected and estranged is practically guaran- 
teed to end in the withdrawal of public sup- 
port for higher education, with disastrous 
consequences for us all, but especially for 
our youth. 

Let me tell you candidly how I feel about 
this so-called younger generation—those 
who find themselves, willingly cr unwillingly, 
involved in the turbulence of many. of our 
university campuses. These young people are 
part of a college generation that is probably 
one of the most idealistic and humane of our 
history. These young people, to a greater de- 
gree than any previous generation, are de- 
voted to racial understanding and justice 
and to religious tolerance. 

I think that the human idealism of so 
many young people today, immature as their 
expression may be at times; is nevertheless a 
reflection of the fact that our world has 
moved so swiftly in the past twenty years. 
There has, indeed, been a tremendous ex- 
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plosion of knowledge, along with instant 
communications, with the result that this 
college generation, I believe, includes the 
best informed, the most worldly, and the best 
prepared class of graduating seniors that 
the world has ever known. You have passed 
your childhood in this postwar era of high 
mobility and instant communications and 
to a large degree it may well be that this ex- 
posure to a wide variety of American com- 
munities and cultural forms lies at the root 
of your tolerance and idealism. I remain 
very optimistic that as the great majority 
of today’s young people mature, this idealism 
will be channeled in increasingly construc- 
tive directions, giving rise to a high degree 
of compassion and social commitment, a 
merging of our finest cultural traditions, and 
an exalted personal freedom based upon 
mutual respect. 

If I should endeavor to put my finger on 
the one critical weakness of this college 
generation, it would be one that has existed 
throughout history—the inclination of a 
minority to follow any leader who promises 
an immediate release from authority, respon- 
sibility or the necessity for continued respect 
for established conventions. Of course, this 
willingness of some to be attracted by radical 
activists is not limited to youth. Labor unions 
in industry are of genuine value to the work- 
ers of this country but the substantial gains 
which they frequently accomplish for their 
fmembership are often overshadowed and 
destroyed by the acts of unreasoning and 
radical leadership. Just as the casual union 
member who is loyal to the purposes and 
objectives of his employer too often lets 
union leadership fall into the hands of the 
more radical and less restrained members, 
so do the large majority of our college stu- 
dents who just want to be left alone to 
pursue their education become victims of 
the more vocal and restless minority who, 
without regard to merit or experience, are 
impatient to usurp authority and to domi- 
nate the docile mass. 

In recent weeks construction workers in 
New York and thousands of workers else- 
where have demonstrated their unwilling- 
ness to tolerate certain students, teachers, 
and administrators who advocate violent up- 
heaval in our society. This should be no 
surprise, for these are mature workers who 
have struggled to earn their places in society, 
the right to own their own homes and to 
raise and educate their children in peace. 
They labor to earn wages and salaries and 
to pay the taxes that have built and sup- 
port universities, colleges, courts of law, 
highways, cities and a thousand other struc- 
tures and services for the use and welfare 
of society. And from their taxes are financed 
a benevolent government that endeavors 
to protect every one of us in our lives and 
property and to provide all the social serv- 
ices required for the aged, the sick and the 
very young. Would anyone expect these 
stable workers whose labors have done so 
much to provide the endless opportunities 
which are available to the succeeding gen- 
eration, to stand still very long for the ir- 
rational irresponsibility of a minority of 
students, most of whom have never labored 
a day in their lives, have never paid a penny 
tax, have contributed almost nothing to the 
institutions of this country; and who now 
express their lack of appreciation through 
obscenities and defiance of authority at every 
level from college president to the President 
of the United States? 

All of these failures are not with stu- 
dents—some of them are among the faculty 
and the administrators of some of those 
institutions which are in trouble. To me, 
it is ludicrous for corporate and private tax- 
payers to pay the salaries to feed, house and 
elcthe those administrators who fail to per- 
form the functions of their office; to recom- 
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pense teachers and professors who use their 
positions to expound their own biased opin- 
ions without recognizing that, in the true 
spirit of academic pursuit of truth, there 
are divergent opinions; and to contribute to 
the cost of the education of those students 
who dissipate time, defy authority or destroy 
property. 

We have so many other problems confront- 
ing us today—pollution, overpopulation, pov- 
erty, hunger, neglect—that I can’t help but 
wonder why youth’s energy cannot be di- 
rected toward solving these problems. I was, 
for example, greatly impressed earlier today 
when several students asked to talk infor- 
mally with me about the pollution prob- 
lems of the petroleum industry. Here, at their 
very best, were interested, intelligent and 
thoughtful young people wanting to broaden 
the horizon of their own thinking rather 
than burning down buildings and demanding 
the right to run our colleges and universi- 
ties, the right to decide when to have law 
and order and when to ignore them, and the 
right to dictate the policies of our nation and 
to criticize our President and those to whom 
authority has been delegated through the 
democratic processes. 

To me, it is as simple as this: The college 
graduates of 1970, perhaps the most out- 
standing such group this. world has ever 
known, may very well have the capability 
of assuming increasing responsibilities and 
making greater contributions sooner than 
those who have preceded them. The fact that 
1970's graduates may be better informed and 
more mature at this point in their lives, is a 
tremendous plus for the future of America. 
This blessing, however, will not give you and 
your counterparts across the country the 
right to demand immediate authority or to 
dictate to others who have more and better 
experience, have made more contributions 
and are, therefore, entitled to the right of 
leadership until you are qualified to take 
over. Looking back over the forty-two years 
which have elapsed since I received my de- 
gree at the University of Illinois, I am grate- 
ful that God, somehow, gave me the patience, 
the ability and the humility to recognize that 
the privilege of leadership, and the oppor- 
tunity and the right to direct others, were 
goals which I might some day achieve if I 
was able to labor and to learn and to wait 
until these marks of progress were earned 
and, having been earned, were deserved. 

If you graduates are able to relate what 
I have tried to say to all here this afternoon 
to the tremendous opportunities which lie 
before this graduating class, along with the 
frightening risks and dangers which threaten 
to engulf everyone of us in this nation, I 
hope you agree that my counsel to you arises 
from the high respect I have for the vast 
majority of our young people, for the faculty 
and teachers who are the mainspring of our 
educational system, and for our college and 
university administrators who are working 
so diligently, often struggling against great 
odds to maintain the institutions of learn- 
ing for the benefit of the young people of 
today and tomorrow. 

It is because of the tremendous worth of 
the vast majority of those who are a part 
of our educational system; because informed 
and intelligent young people are our great- 
est hope for the leadership and preservation 
of our nation tomorrow; and because of the 
prayers and compassionate interest of your 
parents and the sacrifices they have so will- 
ingly made to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for their children, that we must do 
whatever is necessary to make sure that in 
the future every American college and uni- 
versity can look forward to pleasant and 
peaceful commencement exercises. For this 
is a time when the finest groups of our na- 
tion’s young people leave behind their col- 
lege years, sometimes arduous but always 
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happy, to take their places in a world which 
is often demanding but will always promise 
just rewards to those who contribute their 
fair share. May you enter into your respon- 
sibilities as adults with a discipline of mind 
and spirit, a love of learning and a respect 
for truth and the rational processes by which 
it is to be discovered, upon which alone a 
civilized life can be built. 

So to you graduating seniors and to all 
the others who are gathered here because 
of their sincere interest in you, I say that you 
represent the finest examples of human as- 
piration and hope. You are, roughly speaking, 
the 300,000th generation of mankind, Gen- 
erations yet unborn, count upon your judg- 
ment, your wisdom, your good works. You 
dare not fail. You must succeed. And as you 
leave these hallowed halls of learning, re- 
member that what you do and what you say 
can mark you as the most remarkable and 
most successful generation of all time. 

You will find opportunities wherever you 
look and you will some day assume the posi- 
tions of authority and responsibility which 
have been vacated by the generation which 
preceded you. And if God in His greatness and 
wisdom gives you the strength to prevail 
in your time, then you can expect some day 
to stand where President Miller, also where 
Mr. Edward L. Cawood and Mr. Richard Eu- 
banks who are receiving Honorary Degrees, 
and others of our generation are privileged 
to be today—looking to the future which, 
because of your graduating seniors, surely 
will be brighter and better than ever be- 
fore. May God be your constant partner along 
life’s road which will be beset with problems 
and challenges but can reward you with 
peace, happiness and endless satisfaction! 

Thank you for the privilege of sharing 
this significant occasion with you. 


SOUTH VIETNAM IS TASTING 
VICTORY 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, many times when we are away from 
a given situation, we can return to it 
and view it with greater clarity. Col- 
umnist R. D. Heinl, Jr., writing in the 
San Diego Union, has returned to Viet- 
nam following an 18-month absence. 

In his article “South Vietnam Is Tast- 
ing Victory,” Mr. Heinl discusses who is 
winning, the success of the Cambodian 
operation, the status of Vietnamization, 
and the present strength of the Commu- 
nists. 

Having initially advanced the “phase- 
in phaseout concept” through the cre- 
ation of a free Asian security organiza- 
tion, and because I feel Mr. Heinl’s ob- 
servations will be of interest to my 
colleagues, I request that this editorial 
be printed in the RECORD: 

[From the San Diego Union, June 28, 1970] 
SOUTH VIETNAM Is TASTING VICTORY 
(By R. D. Heinl, Jr.) 

Here is South Vietnam, the nearer you 
approach the front, the brighter things look. 
Despair and gloom and rumor are always 
thicker in the rear than among the riflemen. 

Combat soldiers know this well. And even 


in this: topsy-turvy war with no precedent, 
the pall lightens and confusion diminishes 
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as the distance lengthens from domestic 
America, 

Here, then, are first impressions that reg- 
istered most vividly on my return to Viet- 
mam after 18 months absence from the 
war. 

1. In the field, the war itself, we are win- 
ning. Inside South Vietnam, the Viet Cong 
fighting (or “main force”) units shattered 
themselves at Tet in 1968, and have been 
pushed away from the populated areas where 
a guerrilla army derives its support and sus- 
tenance. The remaining fighting units, vir- 
tually all North Vietnamese, even in the far 
south, have also been shouldered back into 
remote and inhospital sanctuaries. The gov- 
ernment has never been stronger in the 
countryside. 

2. The low-risk virtually sure-thing Cam- 
bodian incursions proceeded on schedule and 
lived up to—or exceeded—every prediction 
except President Nixon’s forecast that we 
would find and overrun some kind of chop- 
stick “Pentagon” in the jungles of Cambodia. 

The real militury objective of the Cam- 
bodian raids—to dislocate the Communists’ 
logistic system in the south—is being hand- 
somely attained. 

Out of about 320 enemy base areas pain- 
stakingly plotted by intelligence along the 
far side of the Cambodian frontier, only 70 
remain undiscovered. 

Meanwhile, like archeologists probing for 
lost cities in the jungle, our soldiers and 
the South Vietnamese worked ahead tracing 
tunnels, opening caches, destroying what 
they could not haul away, and heaped up 
enemy documents to be translated and ana- 
lyzed. Incidentally, they have killed just 
under 10,000 Communist troops in the proc- 
ess. 

No doubt is expressed anywhere that the 
President’s word will not be kept and the 
last U.S. soldier will be out of Cambodia by 
Tuesday. 

8. Vietnamization has been greatly ad- 


vanced. In the first place, the capture or 
destruction of many months’ supplies and 
material (not just the rice, but more im- 
portant, the weapons and ammunition, all 


of which come from abroad) incapacitates 
the Communists for many months to come. 

The period immediately ahead—eight 
months to a year—is the crucial time when 
ARVN (the Army of the Republic of Viet- 
nam) attains its final buildup and fighting 
capability and when, correspondingly, it will 
be most vulnerable to spoiling attacks by 
the Communists. The sinews of such attacks 
during the months ahead are what we are 
destroying in Cambodia, 

In the second place, Cambodia has served 
as a graduation exercise for the ARVN. For 
the first time in its weary history, the ARVN 
has taken the field in coordinated offensives, 
and has surprised itself and highly skeptical 
foreign observers by doing well. 

The professional experience and self-con- 
fidence generated within the ARVN at all 
levels by Cambodia is the best possible prac- 
tical augury for the eventual success of Viet- 
namization. 

4. The Communists are in every respect— 
save for the hysteria in some segments of 
the American public—weaker now than at 
any point in this long war. 

It seems unbelievable today to look back 
on 1965 when the Viet Cong were in the act 
of sawing South Vietnam in two from Duc 
Co, Pleiku, and An Khe to the sea; when 
every bridge in the delta was out and every 
village was solid VC; when Buddhist monks 
were immolating themselves and the govern- 
ment being clawed to pieces by internal 
factions at each other’s throats. 

Any negotiated end to the war that would 
accurately reflect the current state of the 
struggle would only be a defeat for Hanol. 
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Were fighting to end tomorrow on the 
basis of political and military actualities, 
Hanoi would not have gained a single one of 
its stated objectives other than ultimate 
withdrawal of American forces (which, in- 
deed, will continue ahead, but to our tune 
and in no fashion to cheer the Communists). 

To some, those first impressions will seem 
euphoric. But it is impossible, after long 
absence, not to see the changes at first glance 
and to remember, as well, the 1918 remark by 
Ferdinand Foch: 

“Victory belongs to the side that can hang 
on for the last 15 minutes.” 


OUR LIVES, OUR FORTUNES, AND 
OUR SACRED HONOR 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BEALL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
former Assistant Postmaster General Ed- 
ward V. Dorsey wrote an excellent edi- 
torial recently in the Postmaster’s Ga- 
zette. The tribute, for the Fourth of July 
issue, is a well reasoned and interesting 
commentary on the principles that have 
made this a great Nation. I ask that it be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that it may receive the attention that 
it deserves: 


Our Lives, OUR FORTUNES, AND OUR 
SACRED HONOR 


We have been told (although we have never 
been able to verify it) that after “. .. 
The Representatives of the United States of 
America, in General Congress, Assembled” 
declared on July 4, 1776 “That these United 
Colonies are, and of Right ought to be Free 
and Independent States,” Thomas Jefferson, 
the author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, observed that that event represented 
man’s last opportunity to be free. 

It is not difficult to imagine what may have 
been Jefferson's reasons for such an observa- 
tion. His knowledge of history, political sci- 
ence, and man’s centuries long quest for free- 
dom must certainly have conjured up in his 
mind's eye a picture of past attempts by 
people to throw off the shackles of oppression 
and slavery only to find themselves under a 
despot worse than before. 

Jefferson knew that freedom was a very 
fragile thing and nothing less than eternal 
vigilance could protect it so it could prosper 
and grow, It was this realization, we suspect, 
that caused him to have the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence to “. .. mu- 
tually pledge to each other our Lives, our 
Fortunes and our sacred Honor.” Nothing 
short of total commitment would suffice in 
an undertaking of that magnitude. A study 
of the men who dared to affix their signatures 
reveals that many were called on to fulfill 
that pledge. Had they not done so, we would 
not be enjoying the freedom we have today. 
Freedom which we all toooften simply take 
for granted. 

There are those in the world who say that 
our kind of government is doomed to de- 
struction. Nearly two hundred years of his- 
torical fact is proof that they are wrong. The 
forces of tyranny and oppression can never 
triumph in this country so long as Ameri- 
cans are mindful of their rich heritage and 
vow to do no less than the signers of the 
Declaration of Independence “. . . mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes 
and our sacred Honor.” 

There are many who say there are things 
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wrong with America. No rational human be- 
ing can argue with that statement. The thing 
that is right with. America is that we have 
never ceased to strive toward the full real- 
ization of man's everlasting quest for free- 
dom and equity. A society which proclaims 
“. .. these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with certain inalienable 
Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness” is not without 
its problems. But they are problems that a 
free people can and will solve. 

It may appear to some that our striving 
seems to be less than it should be. Free- 
dom is not an easy task. But then anything 
that is worthwhile never is. It is an incon- 
trovertible historical fact that we have never 
ceased our endeavor to rid from our people 
the fears of want and political and religious 
persecution and to confidently pass these 
gains on to the next generation for even 
greater achievements and accomplishment, 
This is the strength of America. 

There are those that say the only way we 
can have true freedom is through violence. 
They mistakenly base this premise on the 
historical fact that this nation was born 
out of violence. What they overlook is that 
out of that violence there evolved a system 
of government that has proven to be respon- 
sive to the people who freely agreed to be 
governed by it. 

Perhaps it can be argued that the response 
has not been as quick or as full as everyone 
might have wished but, nevertheless, the 
response has come. And, there is no reason 
to believe that it will not continue to respond 
in the days, years and centuries of the future 
if we and those who follow continue to use 
the orderly and political process to make 
changes. A process that is so much a part 
of our way of life. 

The proclamation of forefathers to “... 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquil- 
ity, provide for the common defence, pro- 
mote the general Welfare, and secure the 
Blessings of Liberty to ourselves and our 
Posterity” was not just so much high flown 
rhetoric. It was and still is the great Amer- 
ican charter for human freedom and the 
good life. 

There are some who look upon dissent as 
a threat to our survival. Orderly and peace- 
ful dissent within our free political system 
is not a threat but a positive indication of 
the ultimate strength of our government 
and the fulfillment of true freedom. Free- 
dom, without orderly and peaceful dissent 
is not possible. 

No one is free unless all are free. The very 
instant that Americans can not peacefully 
and orderly disagree with their government 
and use the established political processes to 
make the changes they want will be the day 
we pass back across that very thin and 
fragile barrier that separates a free people 
from those who live in constant fear and 
dread of their rulers. 

As Americans, we should not allow even 
one day to pass without pausing to reflect 
how blessed we have been and each new 
day ought to start with a resolve that the 
freedoms enjoyed yesterday are to be pro- 
tected and extended today. 

We are still man’s last opportunity to be 
free and if we allow that opportunity to 
slip from our grasp, we may never be able 
to retrieve it. Freedom will exist only as 
long as we want it to and have the will to 
protect and defend it. The moment we, as 
a people, are not willing to “. . . mutually 
pledge to each other our Lives, our Fortunes 
and our sacred Honor” freedom, as we know 
it, will cease to exist, 

Do we dare do anything less? Can we 
afford not to do more? Only we, as a free 
people and a free nation, can answer these 
questions. 


July 21, 1970 
DOLLARS FOR SCHOLARS 


HON. JACKSON E. BETTS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr, BETTS. Mr. Speaker, an enthusi- 
astic Dollars for Scholars organization 
recently raised $6,300 in Norwalk, Ohio, I 
am pleased to call attention to this most 
worthwhile civic project which I under- 
stand is one of 330 Dollars for Scholars 
chapters throughout the United States. 
The importance of private initiative and 
resourcefulness in supporting students 
desiring to attend college cannot be un- 
derestimated. The officers and patrons of 
this program in Norwalk, which includes 
hundreds of good citizens, should be com- 
mended for providing scholarships to 15 
young people. 

As part of the promotion for the 1970 
fund drive an essay contest was spon- 
sored. The two winners have presented 
important ideas which reflect on their 
maturity and wholesome outlook. I am 
pleased to include these essays SO my col- 
leagues might have the benefit of read- 
ing these inspiring statements: 


[From the Norwalk Reflector, Tuesday, May 
19, 1970] 
Lorp Apps FEATURE To Basic MODEL 
(By Bob Mayle) 

(Eprror's Note: Bob Mayle, a senior at St. 
Paul’s High School, won the Dollars For 
Scholars essay contest at his school with this 
essay on “The Worth Of An Individual". He 
received a $25 prize at the St. Paul Band 
Concert Sunday). 

How in the world did God ever happen to 
make man as individual and priceless as He 
did? Maybe He started with something basic 
and added a little extra ... maybe it was 
like this... 

Hello there, Mr. God sir, .. . oh, your 
friends call you. Lord. Well Mr. Lord Sir, I 
represent Human Being Industries, a sub- 
sidiary of General Animal Corporation, and 
I want to tell you about a new line of prod- 
ucts we're coming out with called men. To- 
day we are introducing for the first time our 
1970 line in Humans. To keep things simple 
we offer only two models the “Male” and the 
“Female,” and both sell for the same price. 
Because Humans are more expensive than 
other animals I imagine that You’re wonder- 
ing “Why should I spend all that extra 
money on a Human when I can get any other 
animal much cheaper?” 

Well, let’s run down the standard equip- 
ment you get with every Human Being. First 
of all you get a precision body built to last 
many times the life span of most other ani- 
mals on the market. Various colors of hair, 
eyes, skin, as well as types of bone structure 
and weights, combine to give our product 
one of its most important assets—individ- 
uality. Other companies offer individuals in 
body styles, but we offer individuals in men- 
tal capabilites and personality as well. Per- 
sonhalities, by the way, are a feature available 
in no other line of animals. 

Another standard item which sets Hu- 
mans above their competition are their 
beautifully unpredictable emotions. These, 
together wtih the highest IQ offered any- 
where, enable our men to actually help one 
another and even help other animals. The 
high IQ of which I spoke before not only 
enables Humans to communicate effectively, 
but also enables them to reason things out 
for themselves, thus removing part of your 
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work as God, Their tremendous capacity for 
loving can even be channeled toward Youl!! 
Imagine, a creature that can return the love 
of a god. Notice I said return the love; 
You've got to be nice to them and maybe 
work for a few miracles, but they're not hard 
to keep in line.... Whati!!! You say 
You're thinking of giving them a soul!???? 
Going to make them part of You?!!!?! Good 
grief, aren’t they good enough already?!!?? 
Gee. . , . if You did give thema soul, You 
could never trade them in. . .. hec™, they'd 
be priceless. 

So we see that biologically, man is nothing 
more than the most intelligent animal on 
Earth. But by giving us a soul, God put & 
little of Himself in us. Think of that the 
next time you're going to hurt someone. 


[From the Norwalk Reflector, Tues., May 12, 
1970] 
BALANCE PRIDE, HUMILITY 
(By Charles Derby)’ 

(Eprror’s Nore: Charles Derby, a Norwalk 
High School junior, won ‘a $25 prize for this 
essay on “The Worth Of An Individual”, 
written for the Dollars For Scholars competi- 
tion. A winner from St. Paul’s High School 
will be announced Sunday.) 

Every person in this world has certain 
standards by which he is judged in the eyes 
of his fellow men. Although some individuals 
do not care about what the rest of the world 
thinks of them, the majority of people desire 
to be well liked by others. 

Certain characteristics of an individual re- 
fect one's worth in society. Without these 
certain virtues, a person will have difficulty 
in. obtaining his goals in life. Social life is an 
important function in this world and to live 
happily one must get along with other people 
by using his personality. 

Pride is the most important virtue. A per- 
son who takes pride in himself will also take 
pride in his school, his community, his 
church, his work and everything he under- 
takes in life. Pride, however, can be a fault 
as well as a virtue if a person is too proud. 
Humility is a virtue to balance. with pride. 

Ambition is necessary for an individual to 
progress in life. Striving to attain one’s goal, 
be it in work, athletics, or learning, calls for 
ambition. To get a task done well, a person 
uses ambition, will power, and determination 
to overcome the urge to quit. Determination 
serves as a good foundation in preparing for 
responsibilities to come later in one’s life, a 
determined person is usually, a reliable 
person. 

A person who contributes to society is 
marked by still another trait—concern and 
respect for other people. Such a person has 
few enemies, and gets along well with other 
people; he tries his best to make his work 
enjoyable. 

All of these factors help to mold a person’s 
attitude toward-life: Too.many people con- 
sider themselves forgotten and unimportant 
to others. These people would benefit greatly 
if they would raise their goals higher in life 
and -try, to develop standards that other 
people admire. 


CONTROLLING INFLATION 


HON. JOHN KYL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, we cannot have 
it both ways. 
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We cannot control inflation while we 
spend our way into huge deficits. 

The Democrats-have been trying this 
sleight of ‘hand nonsense for two gen- 
erations now and all they have done is 
give us inflation, wars, and fancy pro- 
grams that do not work. 

It is time now that they joined the 
Republicans in facing up to the economic 
facts of life: 

It is time they exercised the responsi- 
bility that their majority status calls for. 

It is time at last that they began to 
serve all the people instead of trying to 
buy them. 

Our Nation will be better off if they do. 


SCHWEIKER SPORTSMAN AMEND- 
MENT TO EXPLOSIVES LEGISLA- 
TION 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, on 
June 23, 1970, I submitted an amendment 
to S. 3650, a bill designed to strengthen 
Federal legislation concerning the illegal 
use, transportation, and possession of ex- 
plosives. I have been shocked by the use 
of bombs and explosives to kill and injure 
innocent and helpless citizens. President 
Nixon proposed legislation to crack down 
on, this distressing increase of violence 
in this country and I fully support this 
objective. We must have effective tools 
to fight crime and legislation which will 
deter these vicious criminals. 

The broad scope of this legislation, 
however, would result in needlessly pe- 
nalizing law-abiding sportsmen who, be- 
cause of the expense involved in purchas- 
ing ammunition, and as a hobby, hand- 
load their own shells which are used for 
legitimate sporting activities. Many 
Pennsylvania sportsmen, and I am cer- 
tain many others around the country, 
engage in this type of recreation. I am 
interested in seeing that the much- 
needed strengthening of Federal law 
have the effect of deterring criminals 
from crimes without penalizing sports- 
men. 

My amendment exempts a reasonable 
amount of smokeless powder and black 
powder which is used for sport shooting 
purposes from the provisions of the pro- 
posed legislation. The amendment ex- 
empts from the coverage of the legisla- 
tion up to 25 pounds of smokeless powder 
and up to 6 pounds of black powder. I 
am pleased to say that, in addition to 
Senator Scorr, who was an original co- 
sponsor of the proposed legislation, the 
following Senators have joined me as co- 
sponsors of my amendment: Senators 
BENNETT, BURDICK, CANNON, Cook, COT- 
TON, DOLE, EAGLETON, EASTLAND, FANNIN, 
GORE, HANSEN, HARTKE, HATFIELD, HOL- 
LINGS, MCGEE, MONTOYA, Moss, MURPHY, 
PEARSON, SAXBE, Scott, STEVENS, THUR- 
MOND, and Younc of North Dakota. 
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CAPTIVE NATIONS 


HON. SAM STEIGER 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
in 1959, the United States first pro- 
claimed Captive Nations Week, estab- 
lished through an act of Congress. The 
purpose: 

Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
requested to issue a proclamation designat- 
ing the third wéek in July 1959 as Captive 
Nations Week and inviting the people of the 
United States to observe such week with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities. The 
President is further authorized and requested 
to issue a similar proclamation each year 
until such time as freedom and independence 
shall have been achieved for all the captive 
nations of the world. 


“Freedom and independence” are the 
key words. Each people should have the 
opportunity to, by majority rule, choose 
its form of government. 

This Nation publicly has stated and 
states that freedom of choice regarding 
form of government should be available 
to all. Free choice is essential. At least 
17 other nations share this sentiment and 
have special observances to show their 
abhorrence for there being captive na- 
tions. In 1967, the World Anti-Commu- 
nist League, comprising membership 
from more than 80 countries, adopted 
a resolution advocating an expansion of 
efforts to show solidarity with the legiti- 
mate aspiration of the captive nations 
to be free. 

Since its inception, after the revolu- 
tion, the Soviet Union has been an ag- 
gressive, expansionist nation. It has 
forcefully brought once proud, independ- 
ent nations within its orbit, dominating 
every aspect of their nationhood, inter- 
nal, and in foreign affairs. 

Various nations, formerly loosely a part 
of Czarist Russia, were incorporated into 
the U.S.S.R. after the Bolsheviks took 
power. Subsequent to World War II, 
many independent nations were absorbed 
into the block. Twenty-seven countries 
have now been forcedly brought within 
the Communist sphere. Only Burma has 
ever elected a national Communist gov- 
ernment; I do not count that within 
the 27. 

Dominance by the Soviet Union 
through force has been clearly displayed 
for years. More than 1 billion individuals 
live under the sway of communism in 
the captive nations. The unwillingness 
of citizens to live under communism has 
been amply demonstrated. As examples: 
Ukrainians have long evidenced their 
unhappiness at absorption into the Soviet 
Union. The same is true of Latvian, 
Estonian, and Lithuanian citizens. Be- 
tween 1953 and 1956, East Germany, 
Poland, and Hungary all tried to gain 
a degree of independence. All efforts were 
crushed. Czechoslovakia is the most re- 
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cent example showing the length of the 
Soviet Union's leash—it is not very long. 

Thousands of individuals have inde- 
pendently decided to flee their home- 
lands at great personal sacrifice and, 
usually, danger to themselves—Tibetans, 
Hungarians, East Germans, and so 
forth. They have swum, climbed barbed 
wire fences, crashed through barricades, 
dug tunnels, or defected through a third 
nation, as did the former Svetlana Alli- 
luyeva—Stalin’s daughter. More than 
4 million East Germans alone are esti- 
mated to have fied the suffocating 
embrace of Communist government. 

Imposition of Communist will upon 
residents of these nations is heavy- 
handed. Those who have read of life in 
Siberian concentration camps, heard of 
the Katyn Forest massacre, learned of 
the flight of Vietnamese from the north 
to the south, cannot. believe otherwise. 
Czechoslovakia’s Dubcek, removed from 
membership in the Communist Party, 
and the Soviet Union’s Andrei Amalrik, 
sent to jail, or Zhores A. Medvedev, sent 
to a mental institution, clearly show the 
lack of basic freedoms. 

It can give no one pleasure to partic- 
ipate in Captive Nations Week observ- 
ances. It is my hope that there will be 
no need for such observances soon. Each 
country should be allowed the right to 
determine, freely, its own form of gov- 
ernment. I am convinced that the re- 
pressions of communism are such in all 
phases of life—political, economic, re- 
ligious, and so forth—that it would not 
survive honest elections. 

The Soviet Union has frequently dis- 
played its displeasure at the publicity 
given observances by this Nation and 
others of Captive Nations Week. The fo- 
cusing of attention upon the lack of 
freedom given these nations and their 
citizens has been beneficial to those 
United States’ citizens that would too 
easily dismiss the rights and responsi- 
bilities of our citizenship and to other 
nations that have been wooed by 
communism. 

While these nations are enslaved, the 
likelihood of achieving lasting peace is 
slender. Therefore, all free men have a 
vested interest in seeing these injustices 
eliminated. It is hoped that the Commu- 
nist system of government will evolve 
into one displaying true freedom of 
choice for the peoples and nations 
involved. 


THE DOUBLE STANDARD 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, seemingly 
there is often times a double standard 
employed in rendering decisions con- 
cerning military court matters. Two of 
my constituents, Mr. and Mrs. L. R. 
Hardisty of Rodeo, Calif., were prompted 
to write me after having seen the two 
succeeding articles which I am about 
to call to your attention. The articles 
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were printed in the June 28 edition of 
the San Francisco Chronicle and con- 
cern two different trials. 

On one hand, two marines had been 
tried for the killings at Que Son; one 
marine was acquitted and the other re- 
ceived a life sentence at hard labor. In 
another article, my constituents point out 
that a brigadier general and a major 
were cleared of charges that they at- 
tempted to cover up the alleged Mylai 
incident. 

The articles follow: 


Military justice was meted out to the first 
two Marines tried in Da Nang, South Viet- 
nam, on charges of murdering 16 women and 
children near Que Son in cold blood. Two 
more Marines still face trial. Pvt. Michael 
Schwartz, 21, was found guilty on 12 of 16 
counts, sentenced to life in prison at hard 
labor. A constantly weeping Pfc. Thomas 
Boyd, 19, who insisted he did not participate 
in any killing ever (“I was taught ‘Thou 
shalt not kill.” It is never right to shoot 
at anybody”) was found not guilty, and re- 
turned to his apparently peaceful Marine life. 

In Washington, D.C., Brigadier General 
George Young, Major Robert McKnight and 
Colonel Nels Parson were cleared of charges 
by the Army that they helped cover up: the 
alleged My Lai massacre in South Vietnam 
two years ago. 


A MARINE LIEUTENANT TELLS WHY 
HE IS FIGHTING FOR HIS COUN- 
TRY 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp a por- 
tion of a letter that was sent by ist Lt. 
Tom W. Swihart to his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Wayne Swihart of Valparaiso, Ind. 
Tom is presently serving in Vietnam and 
is, as all can see who read his comments, 
a very dedicated and patriotic American. 
In the interest of supporting the brave 
men now serving in Vietnam, I place this 
letter in the Recorp and urge my col- 
leagues’ attention to its contents: 


Jury 4, 1970. 

Now I will try to explain why I extended 
to fight in Viet Nam. It is very hard to ex- 
press in words. It is not so much for the 
people over here. I don't think they are en- 
vironmentally or mentally advanced to the 
level it takes to understand the democratic 
process. They are aware of the benefits, but 
they cannot maintain the means. I cannot 
justify the why’s of being over here as a 
government. I will say (and I believe strongly 
in this) that I am an American and an offi- 
cer in the Marine Corps. I love both my coun- 
try and my Corps, and I will if necessary give 
my life for them. The U.S. has given me free- 
dom and opportunity that very few countries 
can offer. People (especially young people) 
are not willing to pay the price required to 
maintain the benefits that. the United States 
gives its citizens. The young people do not 
realize what it is like to be without the free- 
dom that America offers. A good comparison 
is an individual working for a firm, The firm 
offers you vacations, stock options and other 
benefits all on the condition that one works 
and maintains the standards and policies of 
the firm. I work for the Marine Corps, The 
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Marine Corps works for the U.S. Government. 
Iam in Viet Nam because my Commander-in- 
Chief says that to maintain the freedom of 
America we must stop the spread of Com- 
munism. I hope that you can understand my 
way of thinking. I have a job to do! When I 
feel that I have accomplished all that I can 
do, I will come home. 
Ist Lt. T. W. SWIHART. 


INFLATION—THE ENEMY WITHIN 
HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that many in this body recognize 
that I have time and again called atten- 
tion to the damage being done to our 
Nation, families and individuals by the 
ever-increasing inflation. 

The inflation of this era is one that 


threatens every program of Government- 


directed at improving and developing all 
facets of life and endeavor in the United 
States of America for all of our citizens 
and the present and future of our Nation. 

It is an inflation that is driving people 
to despair as they dig into their pocket- 
books and wallets to pay the everyday 
costs of living. They see the value of the 
cash assets they have carefully and pru- 
dently assembled over the years for edu- 
cations, homes, retirements and some of 
the better things of life drop, drop and 
drop and with the growing realization 
the goals they set for themselves and 
their loved ones cannot be reached be- 
cause of inflation. 

The sleeping national administration 
may not realize what is happening be- 
cause many in key positions are people 
of great wealth. Thus, it is the duty of 
the Congress to feed, by legislative force 
if necessary, awakening pills to the Pres- 
ident and his financial and economic 
advisers. 

Our constituents are demanding action 
that will throttle inflation, and I cite 
just one example of how one citizen feels 
about the situation by placing in the 
Record an article written by Mr. Leo E. 
Schwarzstein of Englewood, N.J., in my 
congressional district: 

INFLATION—THE ENEMY WITHIN 
(By Leo E. Schwarzstein) 

Inflation, the enemy within, is a far more 
serious threat to our society than would 
be another nation or ideology against whom 
we would marshal all our forces, military, 50- 
cial and technological, perhaps even suspend- 
ing civil rights and Hberties for the common 
aim of defeating said enemy. It is far more 
dangerous because of its insidious nature 
wherein the total population of the United 
States is affected, whatever the color, what- 
ever the religion, whatever the politics. 

The common denominator of our society is 
money—our economic system, indeed, even 
our government is built on it. But it is the 
people who are caught in the vise of inflation, 
for even as they sleep, their money is dis- 
appearing. It is not even safe in banks where 
there are forty million families represented 
{well over 100 million people). Tens of mil- 
lions of persons dependent upon Social Se- 
curity checks (who have spent a lifetime 
contributing to their personal fund), as well 
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as those on pensions and living off annuities, 
life insurance, corporate bonds, and veterans’ 
disabilities are finding themselves strangled 
by the grasp of inflation. Even a man who 
works all week finds that his Saturday pay- 
check will not buy the groceries they could 
have bought on Monday. Patriotic citizens 
who purchase government bonds find, in 
seven years hence, that the money they re- 
cëive from them (which of course includes 
the interest paid) will not buy what the orig- 
inal investment could have bought at the 
time of purchase. But what is the govern- 
ment doing to correct this situation? 

First of all, why doesn’t the government 
call in all the bonds and stop paying out in- 
terest? The savings from the payment of 
interest would add about nineteen billion 
dollars to the national budget. Simultane- 
ously there should be a freeze on all prices, 
profits, wages, and interest, thus halting the 
continuity of inflation. In addition, taxes 
should NOT be reduced and the monies used 
for the control of air and water pollution and 
in cleaning up the ghettos. Bank interest 
should be lowered to one or two, thus en- 
couraging larger lending to big corporation 
for their expansion, which in turn, would 
supply more jobs, thus reducing the welfare 
payrolls. One must realize that we haven't 
been collecting interest in the recent past. 
Let us compare the national debt of ten years 
ago with that of today—the larger sum of 
now does not include the interest that was 
paid in each of the ten years, so you haven't 
paid any debt, you haven't paid any in- 
terest. 

As far as the average working man is con- 
cerned, there ought to be profit-sharing as an 
incentive which would improve not only the 
quantity of work being put out, but un- 
doubtedly, the quality as well. 

Even if these ideas are unacceptable or im- 
practical for some reason I have overlooked, 
at the very least, wages and prices must be 
controlled or frozen until the government 
decides just what it does want to do. But 
something must be done—the government 
cannot continue to do nothing, to close its 
eyes to the agony of the people and deceive us 
with “cost-of-living index only went up one- 
half of one percent” nonsense. You have only 
to go to the market to find out how much 
things have gone up. And we, the people, 
must save the government. We must save the 
economic situation. We must save ourselves— 
and most of all, we must stop being the silent 
majority and become very vocal indeed! 

The unions recently indicated their di- 
minished faith in the integrity of the green- 
back by demanding cost-of-living adjust- 
ments for their membership, so that no mat- 
ter what the government does or does not do 
about the economy, the union member will 
be protected. Even the mild-mannered post- 
men were recently driven to desperation by 
inflation and struck against the government 
they are obligated to serve. This, alone, 
should have been a danger signal to those at 
the helm. 

History teaches us that inflationary 
trends portend extreme reactions—either to 
the left or to the right. A pauperized people 
may start to feel that there should be a 
general distribution and equalization of 
property, or failing this, a nationalization of 
same. In case you don't recognize this—it’s 
communism. On the other hand, the Ger- 
man inflation of 1923 produced Hitler, for 
the nice people had lost faith in their poli- 
ticlans. Sweet words and big promises had 
failed to tranquilize the situation—as it is 
beginning to do here. Do we have to wait for 
s Pied Piper—who may not be benevolent? 

In my judgment, both the government 
and the economic system under which we 
are functioning will perish unless something 
is done, and that something done soon. As an 
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ordinary citizen representing no organiza- 
tion, but concerned as all persons of good 
conscience must be I have some ideas as to 
possible steps that could be taken to cure 
this disease called “inflation”. But before 
dealing with specifics, let me say that I con- 
sider the present organization of our govern- 
ment, that is, government by elected repre- 
sentatives of the people, as the only truly in- 
telligent and safe form of administration and 
control—but we may have to give up some- 
thing to keep it. When a man is stricken and 
the doctor orders him to bed, restricting his 
activity and diet, he doesn’t talk about civil 
rights! He has to make a decision—live or 
die! So it is with us—we may be confronted 
with the need for such a decision in regard 
to our economic system. It won't be easy, but 
it may have to be done. As I said, I have 
some ideas on how to improve our economic 
health; I leave it to others to decide on their 
practicality. 


THE NATIONAL BLACK SILENT 
MAJORITY—THIS IS THEIR COUN- 
TRY, TOO 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama, Mr. 
Speaker, we all realize that the black 
revolutionaries are a small, though vocal 
portion of our black population. It is 
therefore heartening to learn that Ne- 
groes who stand for solid American prin- 
ciples have organized a committee called 
the National Black Silent Majority. 

The goals of this committee are ad- 
mirable, not only for blacks but for all 
Americans. The purpose of the group and 
the character of the people who com- 
prise it are recognized in a recent edi- 
torial in the Chicago Tribune entitled 
“This Is Their Country, Too.” For the 
benefit of my colleagues, I request that 
it be printed in the RECORD: 

[From the Chicago Tribune, July 8, 1970] 

Tus Is THEIR COUNTRY, Too 

A National Black Silent Majority Com- 
mittee has been organized in Washington to 
speak for all those who disavow black revo- 
lutionary and militant action. Clay J. Olai- 
borne, newspaper publisher of Atlantic City 
and national director of the new organization, 
described its aims as follows: 

“We believe that black revolutionaries 
and militants, upon whom some segments of 
the news media seem to dote, are not dedi- 
cated to progress for our people. Blacks 
don’t want to burn America down. We want 
to build America—and, like all patriotic 
Americans, earn enough money to own part 
of this great nation.” 

The committee said in a statement, “There 
are millions of black Americans who work 
every day, keep their kids in school, have 
never been to jail, pay their taxes, shop for 
bargains, have never participated in a riot— 
but are belng shouted down by a handful of 
black militants.” 

Constructive activities planned by the 
Black Silent Majority are to develop a strong 
two-party system within black voting dis- 
tricts; to support candidates who adhere to 
principles of constitutional government, law, 
order, and justice; and to recognize that while 
no country is perfect, the United States is 
by far the finest country available to blacks. 
The organizing members, coming from 22 
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states, oppose forced busing and communism, 
as well as.crime. 

It is gratifying news that there is now a 
group professing admirable principles which 
can giye expression to what we have always 
believed to be the outlook of the great ma- 
jority. of blacks who understand that 
America is their. country, too. 


RUSSIA'S OVERALL GLOBAL GOALS 
HON. RICHARD BOLLING 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to my colleagues the following in- 
teresting piece concerning Russia’s over- 
all global goals. Written by Ray Vicker, 
it appeared in the Wall Street: Journal of 
July 21, 1970: 


Soviets Look BEYOND THE MIDDLE EAST 
(By Ray Vicker) 


Camo, UAR:—In the office of one’ West Eu- 
ropean diplomat here a map of the eastern 
hemisphere stretches on a wall beside an air 
conditioner which doesn’t work. Dozens of 
pins with colored heads are stuck into capi- 
tals of various countries: Green for an un- 
aligned nation, light red 4f the slant is toward 
Moscow; dark red for a Peking orientation 
and blue when the pull is Westward. 

Dar-Es-Salaam, Tanzania's capital, has 
both a green and a dark red pin, reflecting 
Tanzania's increasing coziness with Commu- 
nist China. Prétoria, South Africa, has a blue 
pin only. “A map is a wonderful instrument,” 
says this one time geographer who now serves 
im his country’s diplomatic corps. “Here you 
can seé visually how the Soviet Union and 
Communist China are both thrusting into 
the Indian Ocean area confronting each other 
Just as both are confronting the West,” 

THRUSTING SOUTHWARD 

The Soviet Union is indeed thrusting 
southward in a many-pronged campaign 
which may be Obscured because of the cur- 
rent furor over the Middle East. To be sure, 
the Middle East does play an important role 
in that drive. Should the USSR obtain any 
influence over Arab oil either directly or 
through providing “advisers” for Arab na- 
tional oil companies, {t would be in position 
to influence Western Europe’s energy sup- 
plies. That hope is reason enough for the So- 
viets to inject themselves into the Middle 
East. 

Yet the Middle East thrust is only part of 
@ broader whole. In the Middle East the 
Soviets are, first, interested in retaining their 
position as champion of the Arab cause even 
should. peace come. Second, they want the 
Suez Canal reopened in a way that doesn’t 
prejudice this first interest. 

When this is understood, the overall global 
goals of the USSR become clearer. Those 
goals summarized are: 

. To increase USSR influence in Africa and 
Southern Asia including the Middle East. 

To, counteract Communist Chinese influ- 
ence in that area. 

To isolate America and its allies from this 
Area in a sort. of John Foster Dulles-style 
policy of encirclement and isolation. Any- 
thing which denied raw materials from this 
area to the United States or which increased 
prices of those materials for the U.S. would 
be a plus for the USSR. 

The Soviets realize that to be successful 
in this policy they must have nuclear parity 
jr Stiperiority to the United States, This they 

y have achieved, many observers be- 
lieve. Strategic Arms Limitation Talks in 
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Vienna, if successful, would assure that. this 
situation continues without the need for an 
arms race which might make it economically 
impossible for the Soviets to undertake other 
tasks in its global campaign. 

Kremlin leaders realize too that to conduct 
this campaign the Soviets also must become 
a naval power equal to or superior to the U.S. 
While both Britain and the U.S. have some- 
times seemed to be downgrading their navies 
in this nuclear age, the Soviets have been 
busily expanding first their merchant marine 
and now their navy. Navies are only obsolete 
in the nuclear age if nuclear weapons are to 
be the number one line of defense. The 
Soviets are gambling that this will not be the 
case, but that conventional weapons may be 
a decisive factor in world power relationships 
for a long while to come. 

It is certainly easier to use gunboat diplo- 
macy in a place like Dar-Es-Salaam, for in- 
stance, than it is to attempt any nuclear 
threats. So the highly publicized Soviet Medi- 
terranean. fleet is only one part of an ex- 
panded navy which steadily grows larger. 

Already the nucleus of a Soviet Indian 
Ocean navy is shaping up too. For years Sovi- 
ets have used their large deep sea fishing 
fleet as the eyes and ears for their navy, and 
last year the Russians.gained a foothold at 
Mauritius, the small Indian Ocean island 
state which resembles the popular concept of 
a south sea isle. 

Under an agreement, the Soviets are pro- 
viding Mauritius with modern fishing vessels 
and personne! to train the Mauritians in deep 
sea fishing. There are now signs that the Rus- 
sians would like to get harbor facilities at the 
Mauritian dependency of St. Brandon island. 
Currently a cluster of Soviet naval vessels al- 
ready is located on the broad expanse of the 
Indian Ocean, though the ships are somewhat 
handicapped by their distance from home 
bases. 

Certainly, the trend of events in Africa and 
western Asia has in recent years improved 
the atmosphere for whatever extension of 
influence the Soviets contemplate. 

In North Africa and the Middle East, left- 
ist governments now rule in the United Arab 
Republic, Iraq, Syria, Libya and Algeria. In 
those nations the United States now is asso- 
ciated with “imperialism.” 

In Aden, capital of South Yemen-at the 
base of the Red Sea, the Soviets already have 
filled the vacuum left by the departure. of 
Britain. This vital seaport overlooks -the en- 
trance to the southern end of the Red Sea. 
The Soviets through Arab clients support Eri- 
trean guerrillas who are trying to establish 
a new leftist state on the west side of the 
Red Sea. Eritrea currently is a province of 
Haile Selassie’s kingdom of Ethiopia. 

Russian influence played a role in last 
fall's leftist. revolt in Somalia, the dirt poor, 
dry nation at the horn of. Africa. Somalia’s 
8,000-man army now has Russian “advisers.” 
The- revolutionary council which, took power 
has declared its intention “to develop 
socialism.” 

Close to 500 Russian technicians and ad- 
visers now are in the Sudan, a nation which 
also experienced a leftist coup. A $100 million 
arms deal has been concluded in Khartoum, 
Sudan’s capital, and Soviet military equip- 
ment already is pouring into the country. 

Thus it is evident that Soviet clients have 
just about encircled Ethiopia, long a strong 
American friend in this part of the world. 
One of the biggest air bases maintained over- 
seas by the United States Air Force is at 
Asmara, Eritrea. Somalia claims Ethiopta’s 
coastal strip,.a contention which the Soviets 
are likely to support. 

CEYLON AND INFILTRATION 


At the southern end of the Arabian penin- 
sula Russia is supporting rebels in Dhofar, a 
province of Oman. This sultanate is strategi- 
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cally located in a position to dominate the 
southern entrance to the oll rich Persian 
Gulf. A recent electoral swing leftward in 
Ceylon has opened that island nation to 
Communist infiltration from both Russia and 
Communist China. a 

The Soviets seem to have the inside track 
in developing India’s Gulf of Cambay oil, 
while India consistently leans more to the 
Communist than to the Western camp. Sin- 
gapore considers granting port rights to the 
Russians while Russia courts Malaysia using 
rubber purchases as a lever in political dis- 
cussions, 

It is the growing Soviet influence in that 
part of the world which helped prompt Brit- 
ain to reconsider its policy on selling arms 
to South Africa. The U.S., however, still 
seems less concerned about the ‘situation, 
for the Nixon Administration reports it has 
no intention of following Britain's lead in 
dropping the arms embargo to South Africa. 

Communist China-Russian competition in- 
tensifies Soviet interest in the whole vast 
Indian Ocean area, In East and Central Africa 
Communist China is building a railroad from 
Dar-Es-Salaam to Zambia. It is the biggest 
foreign aid project Red China has ever at- 
tempted. With the railroad, one may expect 
propaganda specialists who will try to under- 
cut both the West and the USSR in that part 
of the world. The Soviets have been trying 
futilely to counteract the project with warn- 
ings about the dangers of Chinese infiltra- 
tion. 

Recently, President Nyerere of Tanzania 
laid the foundation stone of a new naval base 
to be built with Red Chinese help at Dar- 
Es-Salaam. A diminutive. Tanzanian navy 
consisting of six armed patrol boats already 
has been supplied by the Chinese. Its crews 
currently are being trained by Chinese in- 
structors. 

Any reopening of the Suez Canal would 
greatly strengthen the Soviet hand not only 
in its competition with Red China but with 
the West. Currently the Soviet east of Suez 
campaign must be conducted via the long 
haul around the southern tip of Africa. This 
slows Russian aid shipments to North Viet- 
nam and inhibits development of the Indian 
Ocean fleet. 

The scope for Soviet troublemaking in 
this part of the world is virtually unlimited. 
Kenya may see a struggle for power when 
elderly Jomo Kenyatta, the nation’s first and 
only president, dies. The Soviets have lost 
ground lately in jockeying for position there 
but have not given up hope for a leftist 


Ethiopia, too, may see a power struggle 
when Emperor Selassie passes from the scene. 
This may be the time when Eritrea flares into 
@ much broader rebellion while Somalia as- 
serts its claim to a big chunk of Ethiopia. 
Soviet and Red Chinese arms feed rebellions 
in. the white states of South Africa and 
Rhodesia and in Portuguese held Mozam- 
bique and Angola. Saudi Arabia and sheik- 
doms of the Persian gulf make prime targets 
for Soviet supported would be rebels, 

A BARRIER TO RED CHINA? 

The USSR ‘still has not abandoned hopes 
for creating a southern Asian defense tier aè 
a barrier to Communist Chinese expansion 
in that part of the world. It will be a lot 
easier to exert pressure Ín that direction 
once the Soviet Indian Ocean fleet becomes 
a more formidable force. This all adds up 
to a picture much broader than that sup- 
plied only by the Israel-Arab war. The war 
though, to be sure, has provided a wonderful 
opportunity for the Soviets to press a broad- 
er drive which might be decades behind its 
schedule had there been no Israël in the 
Mideast to arouse Arab passions: 

The Soviets seem little interested in crush- 
ing Israel in the present conflict, some 
knowledgeable observers here contend. The 
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Soviets have been clearly emphasizing that 
nobody now wants to drive the Israelis into 
the sea, but the Soviets undoubtedly will 
want to make sure that once peace comes, 
Suez Canal traffic will never again be sub- 
ject to an Israeli veto. 

It would not surprise some sources here 
if the Soviets demanded a right to station 
some troops along the canal, with Egyptian 
acquiescence of course, when hostilities 
cease. Failing that, Russia may offer the 
UAR technical assistance in clearing the 
canal, and those technicians might wind up 
on the canal indefinitely. 

Having already gone so far as to station 
some of its military forces in the UAR, Rus- 
sia is not likely to be turned easily from 
its overall global goals. 


INCREASED RIGHTS AND RESPON- 
SIBILITIES FOR AMERICAN IN- 
DIANS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Nixon administration has recently initi- 
ated an interesting, innovative program 
for the benefit of the American Indian. 
The gist of the new proposals can perhaps 
be summed up in President Nixon's spe- 
cial message to Congress when he states 
that the “Indians can become independ- 
ent of Federal control without being cut 
off from Federal concern and Federal 
support.” 

The reactions to the President's rec- 
ommendations have been overwhelmingly 
favorable. In one such editorial, “More 
Rights for U.S. Indians,” the Sioux City 
Sunday Journal goes into various facets 
of this legislation, noting that its adop- 
tion would be a giant step forward. I 
believe that this editorial published July 
12, 1970, merits special attention and 
therefore include it to be printed in the 
Record at this point: 

More Ricuts For U.S. INDIANS 

President Nixon has put his finger on what 
could well be the right road to improving the 
status of the American Indian. In a special 
message to Congress, the President said he 
was proposing legislation that would em- 
power Indian tribes or tribal groups to take 
over control and operation of federally- 
financed programs for their benefit—pro- 
grams now operated by government em- 
ployes. 

In similar vein, Mr. Nixon also proposed 
that “every Indian community wishing to do 
so should be able to control its own Indian 
schools” by setting up school boards like 
those in other communities. 

Additionally, President Nixon called for in- 
creases in federal funds for a number of In- 
dian aid programs and asked Congress to 
set up a new position of assistant secretary 
of the interior for Indian and territorial 
affairs. 

“We must assure the Indian that he can 
assume control of his own life without being 
separated involuntarily from the tribal 
group,” the chief executive said. “And we 
must make it clear that Indians can become 
independent of federal control without being 
cut off from federal concern and federal 
support.” 

Over the years, numerous government pro- 
grams have been instigated to ‘help the 
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American Indians. Most proved unworkable. 
Few basic problems were solved, But the ap- 
proach by President Nixon—to give the In- 
dian tribes the right to control and operate 
the federally-financed. programs affecting 
them—offers the Indians a real opportunity 
to guide their own destinies. 

Certainly a tribal council would be more 
alert to the needs of its people than would a 
bureau in Washington. Responsible tribal 
leaders acutely are aware of what needs to be 
done to improve living conditions and op- 
portunities for tribal members, 

As we understand it, the Nixon proposal 
would place in the hands of the tribes or 
tribal councils the decisions on where and 
how federal funds should be spent on their 
reservations. This makes sense. The tribes 
would be given local autonomy, to a large 
extent, which they have not heretofore had. 

Some sort of federal auditing would be 
necessary, obviously. But the bulk of the re- 
sponsibility should be left to the Indian 
leaders. 

This would be a giant step forward. It 
would encourage more interest on the part 
of Indians in directing their own affairs; it 
would give them a chance, which in most 
instances they have not had before, to spend 
federal funds where they would do the most 
good, rather than having them flaked off in 
salaries for a bureaucracy that historically 
has shown an inability to do much about 
improving the Indians’ future. 

The course has been charted promising 
change in the direction of the United States 
policy toward its Indian population. Its im- 
plementation is long overdue. 


TAKING POLITICS OUT OF THE 
POST OFFICE 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
that the same thing means different 
things to different people. 

For example, the administration's pol- 
icy of taking politics out of the Post Of- 
fice apparently means that political mail 
should not be delivered in one post of- 
fice in the Fourth Congressional District 
of Kentucky—the district I am pleased 
to represent. 

I offer as evidence a page 1 article from 
the July 18, 1970, Kentucky Post: 

CLARK JUNKS SNYDER’s Matt—U,S. INSPEC- 
TORS Prose “A Sturm MISTAKE” 


(By John Murphy) 


Possible negligence and improper conduct 
in the Newport Postoffice’s handling of Con- 
gressman Gene Snyder's primary election 
campaign mail is under investigation by a 
postal inspector. 

Cong. Snyder confirmed yesterday he asked 
for the investigation several weeks ago when 
Campbell County constituents complained of 
late delivery or no delivery at all. 

Newport Postmaster James (Bus) Clark ad- 
mitted to The Kentucky Post yesterday he 
ordered the discarding and destruction of a 
portion of undelivered Snyder campaign mail 
after the May 26 primary. 

Told of Clark’s order, Snyder declared: 

“I am shocked, and think disciplinary ac- 
tion by the Postoffice Department is in 
order.” 

Clark, the $15,700 a year postmaster since 
1963, told me in an interview, he realizes 
now his post primary decision to throw out 
rather than deliver what he considered “use- 
less mail” was a mistake. 
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“It was.a stupid mistake,” Postmaster Clark 
added. 

Snyder observed the postmaster does not 
judge which mail should or should not be 
delivered. 

Postal inspector Howard Hunter spent two 
days three weeks ago questioning Newport 
Post office employes about the discarded po- 
litical mail, 

But C. A. Maddux, chief Postal Inspector 
of the Cincinnati division, said the probe is 
incomplete and that he could not discuss it. 

Snyder disclosed, however, he has received 
an “interim report” from the Postoffice De- 
partment that “negligent and improper ac- 
tion by the Newport postmaster and mem- 
bers of his staff was under inyestigation, and 
that appropriate disciplinary action would 
be taken where warranted.” 

Until The Kentucky Post talked to Post- 
master Clark and then to Snyder, the latter 
said he was not formally aware that a part of 
his campaign mail had been destroyed. 

“All I knew up to this point,” he said, “is 
that some of it-had not been delivered.” 

Jack Porter, Wilders, outgoing distribution 
supervisor at the Newport Post Office, said he 
noted the Snyder bulk mail had been marked 
received May 25, a day before the primary. 

He said he made this discovery on primary 
election night, May 26, and that he and an- 
other postal clerk had distributed 1000 or 
more of approximately 1800 pieces for May 
27 delivery. 

“The remainder were gone when I re- 
ported to work on May 27,” Porter disclosed. 

Assistant Mail Superintendent James 
Merling, Ft. Thomas, a 34-year postoffice 
veteran, said he noticed several hundred of 
the Snyder mailing pieces had not been tak- 
en from holding trays and sorted for delivery 
by mail carriers May 26. 

But the carriers were already on their 
routes, he added. 

Postmaster Clark said he was notified of 
the mixup on May 27, the day after the pri- 
mary, and decided the election mailing piece 
at that date “was useless.” 

“There was no political motive involved,” 
said Clark four times elected Campbell Coun- 
ty Commissioner as a Democrat. Snyder is 
a Republican. 

Clark continued: 

“I'm out of politics, I can’t even talk 
politics since I’ve been postmaster. 

“It was just a stupid mistake. I don’t know 
why, really, I ordered the mailing piece 
thrown away, except that I considered it at 
that point of no use to anybody.” 

Clark said he has never before nor will 
ever again, make such a decision, even 
though mail is delayed. 

Postmaster Clark explained he talked 
about the mailing with Merling after the 
primary and Supt. Harold Wilcox, Ft. 
Thomas. 

“The decision, however, was mine,” Clark 
said, “I don't want to involve these two fine 
gentlemen.” 

Clark said another Snyder mailing piece 
had been received and delivered promptly 
prior to the Primary. 

Cong. Snyder told The Kentucky Post, 
however, he had alerted some Campbell 
County constituents after his own investi- 
gation revealed his first class mail “News 
Letter” needed one to two days for delivery 
in other counties of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, while the delivery required 
10 to 12 days in Campbell County. 

Clark says normal procedure at the New- 
port Post Office is to give First Class and 
“political mail” of any class top priority: 

He added, obviously Snyder's primary elec- 
tion mailing piece was not handled promptly, 
but that he had not been aware of this 
until after the primary election, which 
Snyder won 10-to-One. 

Stan Sears, Ft. Thomas, a Newport Post 
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office. Glerk and president of the United 
Federation of Postal Workers Local 352, said 
similar instances of late delivery of third 
class bulk mail have occurred, but that it 
always was delivered. 

Snyder said he mailed the primary cam- 
paign piece to Republican-registered fami- 
lies in Campbell county. 

The total could have been more than 10,- 
000, but the majority apparently was de- 
livered, for only about 1800 appear to be 
involved in the late delivery or discard. 

“Somebody owes me some postage,” Snyder 
said. 

Merling conjected there are a number of 
“subs” working in the Post office and that 
they are not trained in the handling of mail, 
and could have contributed to the Snyder 
mail delay. 

Clark said to the best of his knowledge 
the undelivered Snyder mail was thrown into 
a scrap paper baler and disposed of along 
with the scrap, which is sold to dealers. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 
CLIFFORD M. HARDIN’S ADDRESS 
AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL OF 
FAME AND NATIONAL CENTER 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I was hon- 
ored to welcome Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Clifford M. Hardin to the Second 
Congressional. District. of Kansas last 
Sunday for a tour of the Agricultural 
Hall of Fame and National Center. Sec- 
retary Hardin joined many national ag- 
ricultural leaders at Bonner Springs to 
pay tribute to American agriculture— 
past, present, and future. 

While at Bonner Springs, Secretary 
Hardin delivered a timely and warm ad- 
dress, which I should share with all 
Members and readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. The text of the Secre- 
tary’s address, delivered July 19, 1970, at 
the Agricultural Hall of Fame, Bonner 
Springs, Kans., follows: 

Chairman Keeler, distinguished members 
of Congress, ladies and gentlemen: 

I am delighted to be with you today, here 
in the heartland of America, where this 
shrine is being created for the agricultural 
industry. 

The planners and sponsors, many of whom 
are present, are to be commended on their 
decision to build a living memorial to the 
role of agriculture in the lives of Americans. 

This site will be more than a tribute to 
agriculture’s inspiring past, even though his- 
torical accomplishment will be shown in the 
Hall of Fame, in the exhibits and replicas, 
and in the Pioneer and Indian villages. 

Nor will it be solely a representation of 
agriculture as it is today, although modern 
farm living and the latest. and best in agri- 
cultural technology will be depicted. 

More importantly, an effort is being made 
to establish» a workable, useful National 
Center for agricultural progress, I under- 
stand, for instance, there are plans for a 
professional associations office building, and 
a transportation building, for the use of non- 
profit organizations concerned with various 
aspects of agriculture. 

Also, of course, there will be a library and 
auditorium where agricultural groups of all 
kinds can meet, hold conferences and, ex- 
change information. 
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A National Center along these lines can 
offer a balanced’ blending of historical in- 
terest, educational and informational value 
along with“ enteftainment and recreation, 
plus a working base for constructive future 
efforts on behalf of the agricultural indus- 
try. This would seem to me to be in Keeping 
with the intent of the Congress when both 
the House and Senate voted unanimously to 
grant a Federal charter to this undertaking. 

To bring this about is going to take time 
and patience, plenty of hard work, and lots 
of money—donated funds, since no govern- 
mental financing came with the Federal 
charter. Somehow, a long-term method of 
obtaining sustaining funds will need to be 
worked out. I am convinced that all the 
effort will be well worthwhile. 

The plans we see coming into reality here 
are certain to produce benefits of many 
kinds, not only for agriculture itself but 
also for the complex! of enterprises that 
supply and serve agriculture or process agri- 
cultural products. In fact our whole Nation 
will benefit because when all is said and 
done, agriculture and agribusiness exist to 
serve the 205 million persons who constitute 
the consuming public. 

Agriculture comprises the largest single 
market for labor and industry. Agriculture 
employs 5 million people, more than the 
combined employment in transportation, 
public utilities, auto manufacturing and the 
steel industry. 

Agriculture is- a $50 billion customer of 
the American economy. Farmers pay more 
than $4.8 billion a year for tractors and 
equipment, for example. They pay an annual 
transportation bill of well over $4 billion 
to move crops and livestock to market. Out 
of the total of 17 million trucks in America, 
more than 3 million are used in agriculture. 

Figures like these emphasize that agricul- 
ture is a dynamic, essential part of our total 
economy. It sustains hundreds of agribusi- 
ness enterprises that provide jobs for mil- 
lions of people in cities and rural areas alike. 

Much that farmers pay out goes for im- 
proved technology—new equipment, better 
nutrients and pest controls—so that more 
food of higher quality is produced from less 
acreage, 

Higher performance in producing goods 
and services is sought by President Nixon's 
National Commission on Productivity. Agri- 
culture has an incredible record in that re- 
gard. Its rate of output per person in late 
years has gone up twice as fast as that of non- 
farm industry. This great increase in in- 
dividual productivity is one of the reasons 
that the average American consumer buys his 
food supply, even today, with the smallest 
percent of his income in history. 

We face a special challenge to see that 
this capability is maintained. Agricultural 
people can take pride in the efficiencies 
achieved in food production. But to the ex- 
tent that this has occurred at the expense of 
farm incomes, we must try to obtain cor- 
rective action: We must somehow convince 
our urban friends that the primary function 
of farm programs is to help farmers share 
more nearly equitably in the benefits of ex- 
panding technology. 

The center you are developing here can 
help bring the role, the accomplishments and 
the importance of agriculture into better na- 
tional focus. Here that great story so im- 
portant in the development of our Nation 
will be told constantly and kept updated. 

And in this heartland region much of the 
future action will take place. Our population 
is likely to soar by another hundred million 
between now and the end of the 1900’s,.In 
just the next 10 years a half-trillion-dollar 
growth. in economie activity is expected. It 
is imperative that. people—not the Govern- 
ment-—make plans and decisions right now 
to. channel -a substantial portion of -that 
activity to rural parts.of the Nation in a way 
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to assure orderly, wholesome growth. 

As President Nixon says, we’ have much in 
America to be proud of, and it’s time we 
talked more about the good things that make 
America great. Here at this National Center 
is a good place to talk about, and show, and 
recreate the things that make agriculture 
great. This is a good place to bring America’s 
national spirit into meaningful new perspec- 
tive. I wish you the greatest success as you 
move ahead. 


MAINE WELCOMES ALL ON HER 
150TH BIRTHDAY 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend an invitation to those of 
my fellow colleagues who are planning 
vacation time with their families and 
have not as yet decided where to go. I 
would like to make you aware of the fact 
that in my own State of Maine, events 
are taking place in which I am sure you 
would be very interested in participating. 

This year, 1970, the State of Maine is 
celebrating its sesquicentennial year. In- 
dividuals, organizations, and communi- 
ties from all of Maine’s 16 counties are 
joining in numerous celebrations of this 
anniversary. Because. of the natural 
beauty of Maine’s environment, clean air, 
clean water, and miles and miles of rocky 
coast, our celebration is uniquely fitted to 
showing off our land. 

I would: like to point out just a few 
of the events which thousands of out-of- 
Staters have and will be able to view and 
participate in, in the sesquicentennial 
year. Such events as lobster boat races, 
fishing derbies, parades, clambakes, golf 
tourneys, concerts, flower and art shows, 
boat cruises, tours of historic sites, and 
fireworks displays -are taking place 
throughout the remaining year and with 
each event, there is an opportunity for 
our visitors to meet and get to know 
many of the “Mainers” who make the 
State of Maine so delightful. 

The State of Maine has a wealth of 
history to share with the rest of the 
country. One-of-a-kind events that have 
already taken place are such things as 
the “Pea Pod” races. “Pea Pods” were the 
first lobster boats and the people have re- 
built them and returned them to the sea. 
It was an exciting event and one which 
may not be available in any other spot 
but the State of Maine. 

Another fun event which happens 
every Friday night until Labor Day is the 
old-fashioned clambake. If you have 
never been on a clambake, you know that 
this is an event not to be missed. 

The summer theaters in Maine are fa- 
mous for their productions, and this year 
they have dedicated their seasons to the 
sesquicentennial celebration. For exam- 
ple, the theater at Monmouth will fea- 
ture the works of a number of great play- 
wrights, with productions such as “The 
Tempest,” “Twelfth Night,” “The Lady’s 
Not for Burning,” and “Romeo and 
Juliet.” .Also, in. the Bangor area, the 
Bangor Symphony Orchestra, which is 
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the oldest in the country, will premier a 
sesquicentennial chorale. 

For those of you who would like to 
relax with a fishing pole in your hand, 
the. Tri-State Fishing Tournament will 
be taking place from September 11 to 13, 
with the headquarters for registering at 
the Brunswick Hotel in Old Orchard 
Beach. 

In the Portland area, there are daily 
cruises, interisland golf tournaments, a 
small boat regatta, and a log race for 
motor yachts. 

The events are varied and much too 
numerous to mention here but I can as- 
sure you that they are exciting, unique, 
and enjoyable for the. whole family—a 
genuine vacation special that can be en- 
joyed in the State of Maine. A few of 
many of the attractions are listed in a 
release prepared by the Maine State Ses- 
quicentennial Commission, which ap- 
pears below. 

If you would like any further infor- 
mation on these events, please feel free 
to contact my office at any time. As a 
representative of the great State of 
Maine, and in behalf of the Maine peo- 
ple, I welcome you. 

THE MAINE SESQUICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 

In 1776 the 13 American colonies won their 
independence from England and a new na- 
tion began its long and arduous process of 
social, cultural, and economic development. 

At this time Maine was not a state, but 
rather the northern territory of the State of 
Massachusetts. And it was not until 44 years 
later, in 1819, that the people of the sparsely- 
settled territory voted to separate from the 
mother state. Soon after the vote took place, 
& constitutional convention was held in the 
First Parish of Portland. A constitution was 
drawn up, presented to the people and 
adopted. Then, on March 3, 1820, Congress 
accepted Maine as the 23rd State of the 
Union under the Missouri Compromise’ be- 
ginning March 15, 1820. 

The emphasis this Sesquicentennial year 
has been on the “Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture?" This year’s celebrations were kicked 
off by a joint session of the legislature in 
January. Since then nearly every day has had 
Sesquicentennial events of one kind or an- 
other occurring throughout the State. 

In keeping with the theme of the past, 
there are several highlights of this year. One 
of the most successful events to date was 
the presentation of “The Birth of the State” 
in March at the historic First Parish in 
Portland. This play, written. by Bowdoin Col- 
lege professor Louis Coxe, reenacts the first 
constitutional conyention in Maine with the 
actors placed throughout the audience. The 
play will be reproduced and will be available 
for distribution to Maine high schools who 
wish to present the play this fall. 

The Sesquimobile, a museum on wheels, 
is another attraction which will be at Ses- 
quiscentennial events throughout the year. 
The Sesquimobile, sponsored and funded by 
the Maine State. Sesquicentennial Commis- 
sion and constructed by the Maine State 
Museum, is:a 40 foot van containing many 
artifacts and information—both written and 
audiovisual—about the State of Maine; 

Also keeping with the past, numerous his- 
torical societies in the State have published 
historical: books concerning Maine and. its 
inhabitants. These publications include: the 
Pictorial History of the. State of Maine, 
Maine: A Guide “Down East,” History Calen- 
dar, and the Sesquicentennial Cookbook. 

Old-fashioned clambakes-are yet another 
typical Maine event which will, be sponsored 
this summer. Each Friday until Labor Day 
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an old-fashioned clambake will be held on 
House Island in Casco Bay. During the same 
period, daily tours will be conducted through 
historic Fort: Scammel on House Island. 

A highlight of the year occurred on July 9 
when the Maine Statehood Commemorative 
Stamp was issued in Portland, launching the 
issuance of 120 millon stamps throughout 
the United States. The ceremonies featured 
a main address by Maine's Senator Edmund 
Muskie. 

In contrast to these events linking us with 
the past, many fishing derbies, golf tourna- 
ments, parades and other such events have 
been scheduled from Aroostook County to 
Cumberland County. 

Fishing derbies include: A Striped Bass 
Derby, from July 24 to August 2, in Kenne- 
bunkport; A Tuna Tournament from July 28 
to August 1, in Harpswell; a fishing derby, 
August 8 and 9, at the State Pier in Portland; 
and the Tri-State Fishing Tournament, from 
September 11-13, with the headquarters for 
registering at the Brunswick Hotel in Old 
Orchard Beach. 

There are four parades scheduled in Au- 
gust. The first is in Kittery on August 2. 
Two will be held on August 8; one being in 
Wayne and the other in Norway and South 
Paris. And on August 15 another will be held 
at Washington in Knox County. 

Golfers will also be able to participate in 
the celebrations when two golf tournaments 
wlil be held in the middle of August. The 
Maine Sesquicentennial Gold Tournament is 
planned for August 12-14 at the Riverside 
Municipal Golf Course in Portland. The Che- 
beaque Island Golf Tournament will be held 
at the Great Chebeaque Golf Club on Au- 
gust 13 and 14. 

The Maine people are keeping the spirit of 
the unique alive in their observance of 
Maine’s 150th birthday. There will be a Tail- 
board Flea Market in Kittery on August 6, 
a Whaleboat Ocean Race at Kittery on Au- 
gust 1, a reenactment of the Means Massacre 
at Flying Point, August 2 to August 7 in 
Freeport, and the Sesquicentennial Covered 
Bridge Motor Rally starting in the Portland 
area on October 11. 

Unusual and old-fashioned celebrations 
will be aplenty at Wiscasset, when Fun- 
Cassett day arrives on August 15. The cele- 
brations include a Nautical Action, Horse 
Show or Horse Pulling, A Beanhole supper, 
and an old-fashioned Country dance, an old- 
fashioned political rally, and tours through 
historic homes, 

In sponsoring many of the year’s events, 
the Maine Sesquicentennial Commission has 
financed the production of Sesquicentennial 
glassware, ceramic ware, and jewelry along 
with a cookbook and a book of the pictorial 
history of Maine. These first four items may 
be bought at many gifts shop throughout 
Maine, while the pictorial history, which is in 
the process of being printed, will be distrib- 
uted to various outlets in the State. 

The past events and the planned events of 
this Sesquicentennial year in the State of 
Maine—from Kittery to Bangor to the towns 
of “Down East” to Madawaska—has seen man 
joining man and community joining commu- 
nity in the proud celebration of their State, 
its beauty and its heritage. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN—HOW 
LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. ‘Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where ‘is daddy?” A mother 
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asks: “How is my.son?” A wife asks: 
“Is my husband alive or dead?” 
Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1500 American prisoners 
of war and their families. 
How long? 


MRS: VLACHOS VS. THE JUNTA 
HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Helen 
Viachos recently escaped imprisonment 
by the present government of Greece 
and has written a book to describe her 
experiences. That book has been reviewed 
by my good friend Christopher G. Jan- 
us in the Boston Herald Traveler for 
July 5, 1970, and I attach it hereto: 

“_.. Bur Wuat’s A NON-PERSON?” 
(By Christopher G. Janus) 


(House Arrest, by Helen Vlachos, 183 pp. 
Gambit $6.95.) 

“I see by the papers,” said Alice, sipping 
her morning tea, “that Helen Vlachos, the 
Greek newspaper publisher and author of 
‘House Arrest,” has become a non-person 
in the Greek dictatorship. In absentia, of 
course.” 

“Fascinating, absolutely fascinating,” ex- 
claimed the Dormouse who was still half 
asleep but who never wanted to miss any- 
thing especially if it sounded like a game. 
“But what’s a non-person, and how do you 
become one?” 

Alice wasn't exactly sure herself but she 
didn’t want to appear ignorant of something 
she was reading, and anyway she was glad 
to get a conversation started: “Well, a per- 
son becomes a non-person in Greece, in Rus- 
sia or wherever there is dictatorship by do- 
ing something that displeases the dictators— 
like calling for free elections. They proclaim 
that such a person’s name must never be 
mentioned in the press or on the air and in 
very severe cases must not even be spoken 
in private. If you disobey the dictators you 
are in danger of becoming a non-person your 
self.” 

“This really sounds like cats and mice,” 
said the Dormouse somewhat joyfully, “but 
what did Helen Black Horse do?” 

“It’s not Black Horse, though she says 
that’s how many people pronounce her name 
and it really was her code name when her 
friends planned her escape from Athens. 
Her name is Vilachos, and she is one of 
Greece’s most courageous, dedicated women; 
and she is an excellent writer, too.” 

By this time the Mad Hatter, who usually 
felt rather superior at these parties, became 
interested and he, too, wanted more details. 

“First of all,” Alice was glad to continue, 
“Helea Viachos greatly displeased the Greek 
dictators because she refused to publish 
her widely-read morning and afternoon 
newspapers in Athens so long as there was 
press censorship in Greece. And at the time 
she was the only newspaper publisher in 
Greece who refused to publish.” 

“Oh, Alice,” said the Dormouse, “this is 
such a puzzlement. Why would the dictators 
object to her not publishing? I thought all 
real dictators objected to people doing some 
things but not usually to not doing them!” 

“Let me answer that,” volunteered the Mad 
Hatter somewhat pompously, “it’s the kind 
of a conundrum I like: By not ‘publishing 
her newspapers, Helen Viachos vastly in- 
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creased her non-subscribers. That is, instead 
of having some 200,000 subscribers who nor- 
mally read her papers everyday, she had 
nearly the whole 2 million population of 
Athens as non-subscribers. talking about her 
because her papers were not, there to read. 
And non-subscribers in England and the 
United States talked about her too. This of 
course displeased the Greek dictators very 
much and made them very mad for with 
everyone talking about her more and more it 
became impossible for them to keep her a 
really genuine and respectable non-person 
like the hundreds of other well behaved non- 
persons in Greece.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Alice “this is a very 
strange conundrum, but since it’s Greek, I 
suppose it’s understandable. But I know this 
made the dictators very angry indeed because 
they put Helen Vlachos under house arrest 
for being a non-publisher and that is when 
she began to write her book ‘House Arrest.'” 

“But that can't be the end of the conun- 
drum,” said the Dormouse somewhat dis- 
appointedly, “what else did she or didn’t she 
do?” 

“She did something apparently very, very 
bad,” continued Alice. “Instead of being 
quiet and meek and inconspicuous like you'd 
expect à proper non-person to be, she some- 
how managed to get a story printed in an 
Italian newspaper in which she called 
Dictator Stylianos Pattakos a clown!” 

“Now what’s so bad about that,” remarked 
the Hatter, “every day somebody may call 
Spiro Agnew a clown or something worse and 
he doesn’t mind. He just calls them some 
name right back like ‘effete snobs.’ ” 

“Oh, but it’s different in a dictatorship,” 
said Alice feeling quite proud of herself be- 
cause she had the answer in Helen Vlacho’s 
book, “You can call a dictator a strongman, a 
brute, a torturer—even a murderer. Those 
are good, strong words and instill fear in the 
people, and dictators can't rule unless the 
people fear them. But if you call a dictator a 
clown, and if he is Brigadier General like 
Pattakos who is in charge of all the tanks in 
Greece—why, that is very serious. For no dic- 
tator can risk being laughed at anymore than 
he can live with the truth. And, he, too, must 
sleep at night.” 

The mention of the word sleep was the 
Dormouse’s undoing: “Dear Alice, can you 
tell us another little story, but softly?” 

Alice put. down her book and went back to 
her newspaper, but it semed there was no 
getting away from the Greek theme, There it 
was, a report on President Nixon's brother, 
F. Donald Nixon, and his trip to Greece to 
conclude a business deal with the Junta. One 
of his hosts was Stylianos Pattakos, the dep- 
uty dictator who led the tanks in the take- 
over against the legal Greek government in 
1967 and who, incidentally, placed Helen 
Viachos under house arrest. He described 
Mr. Pattakos as “very kindly—he was a nice 
gentleman.” 

“I wonder,” mused Alice, “whether Donald 
Nixon will be decorated by Mr. Pattakos or 
will he be made a non-person like Helen 
Viachos. True, he didn’t call Pattakos a 
clown, but who ever heard of a ‘very kindly, 
nice gentleman’ leading a tank corps. A dic- 
tator has got to be careful of his image!” 


POEM TO PROTESTORS 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the young men in my dis- 
trict; namely, Sp5c. Clifford R. Srock of 
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Bradford, Pa., has recently returned from 
Vietnam, While in Vietnam, he found 
time to write various poems about the 
war and other related matters, and he 
very kindly sent me one of his poems, 
which I think is very well written and 
represents a true story. I am presenting 
it because I want to share it with other 
Members. The poem follows: 

To THE PROTESTORS 
As I stand here today at this outpost, 
The one we call freedom’s frontier, 
I think of my girlfriend, 
And the ones that I love so dear. 
I think of the days that lie ahead, 
And my family so far apart. 
I think of the things we used to do, 
And it causes a hurt in my heart. 


My mind goes back to another time, 

And I think of another land, 

And then my mind returns to now, 

And the job we've got on hand, 

There are those back in the United States 
That hate our presence here. 

They hate the war and all the things 

That most of us call dear. 


They walk the streets and hold up signs, 
And damn our presence here. 

But when the guns began to shoot, 

It's protestors to the rear. 

Well, we're not a bunch of heroes, 

We're just ordinary men 

Standing up to meet the force 

Of good old Ho Chi Minh. 


Well, if some day we're bombed in war 
And their sons are called to go, 

They'll look the other way and say, 
“Well, son, I didn't know.” 

“I didn’t know that the reds would come 
And hit our motherland. 

I didn't know that you'd have to die, 

In California’s sand.” 


They won't say they marched in streets, 
And held up protests signs. 

They'll just think of some other way 

To hide behind the blinds. 

They can’t say that they fought in war, 
To keep the reds in place. 

They'll just say that they did their best 
To slow down freedom'’s pace. 


Their sons will go, and some will die 
To keep their fathers free. 

What an awful thought to bare, 
I'm glad it won't be me. 

If we have another war, 

And I’m too old to go, 

I guess my sons will pack their bags 
And carry on the show. 


But I can look them in the eye, 
And never turn aside 

And in the final moments 
With a heartache deep inside, 
I'll just try and hide my grief 
And take it all in stride. 

Ican say to my boys, 

“Son, I really tried.” 


HELICOPTER LANDING FACILITY 
AIDS ST. ROSE HOSPITAL IN 
PROMPT TREATMENT OF EMER- 
GENCY PATIENTS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 
Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, St. Rose Hospital, a relatively new 
institution which) has quickly become a 
center for health care in southern Ala- 
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meda County, has recently inaugurated 
& helicopter landing facility on the hos- 
pital grounds to aid in the prompt treat- 
ment of emergency patients. In coop- 
eration with the California Highway 
Patrol, which provides helicopter am- 
bulance service from the scenes of acci- 
dents, the hospital has installed a “heli- 
spot” landing pad to receive injured 
motorists. 

This innovative facility is just another 
fine addition to the already outstanding 
emergency service at Saint Rose Hospi- 
tal. In the 8 years since the hospital first 
opened its doors in 1962, the number of 
cases handled monthly in the emergency 
room has quadrupled. 

The hospital, which is located in Hay- 
ward, Calif., adjacent to the heavily 
traveled Nimitz Freeway, is often called 
upon to provide care for traffic accident 
victims as well as for other emergency 
cases. 

The new helicopter service was inaugu- 
rated on February 18, when the CHP 
crew and hospital emergency team 
demonstrated the new service with the 
help of a mock emergency patient. Since 
that date it has been a valuable service 
to the people of my district, and points 
the way toward imaginative, efficient 
emergency care. 

The hospital's able administrator and 
president of the board of trustees is Sister 
M. Antoinette, CSJ. Her guiding hand 
has been largely responsible for the de- 
velopment and growth of the hospital 
services. 

I would like to include the following 
article, which originally appeared in the 
View from St. Rose Hospital, outlining 
the expansion of the emergency treat- 
ment facilities and fine staff at St. Rose: 
EMERGENCY Room—A STORY oF GROWTH AND 

TEAMWORK 

As St. Rose Hospital reaches out into the 
community to provide services, local resi- 
dents look to the hospital as the center for 
health care. This is particularly evident in 
the accelerated growth of emergency and 
outpatient usage by the community. In 1963, 
the emergency room staff treated approxi- 
mately 330 patients each month. Over the 
past seven years, that monthly figure has 
steadily risen to 1340 patients. 

The helicopter landing facility is the latest 
extension of the services offered by the hos- 
pital’s Emergency Department which began 
functioning on the hospital's opening day 
in 1962. At that time, the department was 
staffed by nursing personnel with physicians 
on call 24 hours a day. Within three months, 
physicians were added to the house staff 
covering the emergency room from 7 p.m. to 
7 am. on week days and 24 hours a day on 
weekends. 

In 1969, Dr. John McGiff was appointed 
director of the Emergency Department with 
responsibility for providing round the clock 
physician coverage. Prior to his appointment, 
Dr. McGiff had been in General Practice of 
medicine in McLoud for nine years and in 
San Leandro for seven years. He recently 
completed a two week course for physicians 
in emergency medicine conducted by the 
Harvard University Department of Continu- 
ing Education. Offered twice a year, the 
course is designed to keep physicians cur- 
rent in new developments in emergency 
room techniques and care. During the course, 
Dr. McGiff worked daily in the emergency 
room at Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston. 

The St. Rose emergency room, located on 
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the north-east corner of the hospital, is 
equipped to handle most all medical emer- 
gencies. A heart lung resuscitator, cardio- 
scope, detibrillator, apparatus to treat eye 
injuries, and an area for minor surgery are 
included in the vast array of equipment 
available to treat patients. 

Equally vital is the ER team on duty 24 
hours a day and especially trained to ad- 
minister treatment in emergency situations. 
Backing up the medical staff in the depart- 
ment are Registered Nurses Joanne Cerruti, 
Eloise Anderson, Norah Bieniewicz, Jean Mea- 
cham, Barbara Reeder, Sandy Graham, and 
Joyce Pettey. 

Orderlies Dave Johnson, Al Baca, Kenneth 
Graham, Thomas Wamer, and Gary Dickson; 
and Ward Clerks Patricia Pawloski, Linda 
Carter, Sharon Collett, and Joann Schwert- 

„scharf. 


THE FULTON-BROYHILL BILL: 
NATIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
THROUGH THE “MEDICREDIT TAX 
INCENTIVE PLAN” 


HON. RICHARD FULTON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr, Speak- 
er, to say that the Nation faces a crisis 
in health care is neither startling nor 
original. 

We have heard this assessment from 
President Nixon; from former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Rob- 
ert Finch; from various Members of 
Congress; and from a host of editorial 
writers, news commentators, academi- 
cians, and health professionals. 

There are, in fact, few Americans who 
would argue the point any longer. 

Despite burgeoning governmental pro- 
grams; the tremendous growth of pri- 
vate health insurance plans in recent 
years; a $60 billion a year health indus- 
try; and a $38 billion outlay annually in 
private expenditures for their own health 
care, the people of this country are view- 
ing—with mounting concern—the widen- 
ing gap between the promises and the 
realities. 

We say that health care is a right, not 
a privilege. 

But the difference between a right 
denied and a privilege withheld is of 
little moment to a person who needs 
health care and either cannot get it 
when he needs it or cannot afford it when 
he finds it. 

And so we are far from the point 
where the goal that all of us share— 
adequate health care for all Amer- 
icans—seems readily attainable. 

But the search for solutions is on. 

The problem is no longer whether we 
assure the right to adequate health care 
to those who expect it and demand it. 

The problem is how we should go about 
it. 

Let us be thankful that there is no 
shortage of ideas on that score. Already 
we have a double handful of proposed 
solutions and the likelihood of a dozen 
Sate being introduced in the months 
ahead. 
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And whether we are talking about the 
Rockefeller approach, the AFL-CIO ap- 
proach, the Kennedy approach, or the 
approach taken by the Committee of 100, 
all of them advocate sweeping changes 
in our health care system, 

For all propose, in one form or an- 
other, a national health insurance plan. 

These plans deserve the most careful 
scrutiny, Mr. Speaker, as will the al- 
ternatives they are certain to generate. 
For no thornier problem confronts us on 
the domestic scene, none cries out for a 
workable solution with more urgency, 
none poses a greater need for hard, orig- 
inal thinking. 

As Victor Hugo once wrote: 

Greater than the thread of mighty armies 
is an idea whose time has come. 


The idea of national health insurance 
is an idea whose time has come. The 
question is no longer whether or not we 
need a national insurance plan. The 
question is what plan? And when can 
we develop one that works? 

Early in this session—to be precise, 
in January a year ago—I introduced a 
bill which seemed to me to have con- 
siderable merit. 

It stemmed from an American Medical 
Association concept and was drafted 
after extensive discussions with AMA 
spokesmen. 

Essentially, my bill took a split-level 
approach to the problem. 

The first part was designed to meet 
the needs of those presently covered un- 
der the title 19 medicaid program. Under 
the plan, each low-income person or 
family would receive a certificate for the 
purchase of a qualified and comprehen- 
sive health insurance plan. 

This protection would be made avail- 
able to those unable to pay for health 
care without cost or contribution to 
themselves, since the cost of the program 
would be borne entirely by the Federal 
Government. 

At the second level, tax credits would 
be granted on the basis of the individual's 
gross income for the purchase of qualified 
health benefits coverage. These credits 
would be based on a sliding scale of 
gross income and would be larger or 
smaller according to need. 

Since the introduction of that bill, a 
great deal has happened, Mr. Speaker. 

We have held continuous hearings on 
the Ways and Means Committee from 
October last year until May of this year. 

We have listened to hundreds of 
witnesses, heard dozens of ideas, and ex- 
changed uncounted hours of dialogue. 

Not surprisingly, my own thinking has 
been modified and rechanneled as a re- 
sult of the experience. 

If it is possible to identify a common 
concern, shared it seems to me by most, 
if not all of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, that concern is how we are going 
to control the costs of these programs. 

Medicare and medicaid, for example, 
are beset by soaring costs. And they are 
limited programs. 

How, then, are we to control the costs 
of an across-the-board national health 
insurance plan without bankrupting the 
Nation or wasting billions of tax dollars? 
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Mr. Speaker, I, am introducing today 
another national health insurance bill 
which represents, in my view, a vast im- 
provement over its predecessor by reason 
of the fact that it encompasses. a built-in 
mechanism for cost control. 

I am being joined in this by my, com- 
mittee colleague, Representative Jor. T. 
BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Let me outline the measure for you 
briefly. 

“Medicredit,” as the AMA has chris- 
tened it, recognizes that our population 
falls roughly into three categories. 

In the first are those who are unable 
to pay the cost of adequate health care 
for themselves or their families. 

In the second are those who can pay a 
portion. of this cost—small or large, but 
depending upon their respective abilities. 

The third category consists of those 
with a reasonably full ability to pay. 

For those unable to afford health in- 
surance, the Federal Government would 
buy basic comprehensive health coverage 
by providing the individual, or head of 
the family, with a certificate that could 
be used to buy hospital and physicians’ 
services. 

Similar certificates would be provided 
for those with a law tax liability—say, 
$300 or less. 

Those with a tax liability above that 
amount would be given income tax 
credits upon their establishment of ex- 
penditures for qualified health care plans. 
The amount of the credit would vary 
with tax liability. For example, a tax- 
payer with a $500 tax liability would rè- 
ceive 70 percent of the annual premium 
cost as a credit against the taxes he 
owed. A family with a $1,200 tax liability 
would receive 20 percent against its tax 
liability. 

Let me stress that this bill is based on 
net taxable income rather than gross in- 
come, as provided in my original bill. 
This seems to me an improvement, in that 
net taxable income screens out inequities 
in tax liability—thereby reflecting more 
fairly a taxpayer's ability to pay—and 
for that reason furnishes a better yard- 
stick of need than gross income. 

In order to receive his tax credit, the 
taxpayer would need to show that he has 
purchased a qualified insurance or pre- 
payment plan. 

A qualified plan would be one where 
both the benefit package and the carrier 
or group had been approved by the ap- 
propriate State agency, which would fol- 
low established guidelines in developing 
this qualifying program. 

A Health Insurance Advisory Board, 
to be chaired by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and to include 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and public members, would provide the 
guidelines necessary to carry out the pro- 
gram; plan and develop programs for 
maintaining the quality of medical care; 
oversee the financial aspects of the pro- 
gram; and concern itself with the effec- 
tive use of available health manpower 
and facilities. The Health Insurance Ad- 
visory Board would report annually to 
the President and the Congress. 

As basic benefits under any qualified 
plan, medicredit requires 60 days of in- 
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patient hospital services, including ma- 
ternity services; all emergency and out- 
patient service provided in the hospital; 
and all medical services provided by an 
M.D. or a doctor of osteopathy, whether 
performed in the hospital, home, office, 
or elsewhere. Supplemental benefits 
could also be provided under the plan 
and paid for either with tax credits or, 
in the case of those unable to pay, with 
certificates. 

This approach does away with the 
need for medicaid, Mr. Speaker. Under 
title 19, we have been saying—even to 
the self-sufficient who can clothe, house, 
and feed themselves—“spend yourselves 
to the point of indigency, and then we 
will move in to help.” 

Medicredit reverses that thinking. It 
says, in effect, “the Federal Government 
will see that’ you get insurance protec- 
tion against the cost of illness so that 
you will not be reduced to indigency.” 

An advantage to the plan is that it 
takes into account the varying costs of 
health care from region to region by 
dealing with commercial insurance com- 
panies, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or any 
prepaid group plan operating in any part 
of the country, on the basis of an ac- 
ceptable program refiecting regional 
costs. 

Before going into the third element 
of this legislation, Mr. Speaker, let me 
express my conviction that the use of 
the insurance mechanism is essential to 
any successful program of national 
health insurance. Without Blue Shield, 
Blue Cross, and the commercial carriers 
under contract to the Social Security 
Administration, medicare would have 
been an administrative nightmare, In 
fact it becomes increasingly clear that 
the private sector should be involved even 
further in the medicare program, as 
should any other program that seeks to 
deliver adequate health care at a price 
Americans can afford. 

To summarize, then, the bill does away 
with the need for medicaid and places all 
those presently covered by medicaid in 
the mainstream of health care. 

For the higher income individuals and 
families, the bill offers realistic incen- 
tives to purchase comprehensive health 
care coverage on a voluntary basis. 

The bill utilizes to the fullest extent 
the private carriers and plans and allows 
the competition of the marketplace to 
operate in maintaining cost control and 
insuring quality of care. 

Medicare would be unaffected by this 
bill’s passage, for only those under 65 
years of age would be covered by medi- 
credit. 

Briefly, now, a word on costs and cost 
controls. 

As wealthy as this country is, there 
are limits to what we can undertake. 

An across-the-board national health 
insurance plan, operated regardless of 
need, will carry a price tag of sobering 
size. And no such plan I have yet seen 
includes—at least to my satisfaction—a 
mechanism which promises effective cost 
control of the taxpayers’ money. 

This brings us to an essential element 
of medicredit—its provision of peer re- 
view. 
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This bill calls for a constant and unre- 
mitting policing mechanism. 

The appropriate medical societies 
would be charged with establishing a 
peer review mechanism that would, 
among other things; review individual 
charges and services, wherever per- 
formed; review hospital and skilled nurs- 
ing home admissions; review the length 
of stays in hospitals and skilled nursing 
homes; and review the need for profes- 
sional services provided in the institu- 
tion. 

The process of ongoing review can have 
nothing but a salutary effect on the pro- 
viders of services, thereby cutting down 
on the occasional or unintentional abuses 
that would otherwise occur. 

Patterns of abuse would be detected, 
and the abusers either suspended from or 
excluded from the program. Exclusion 
could follow action by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare upon the 
recommendation of the peer review com- 
mittee. 

In the case of fraud, or other clear in- 
tentional misconduct, the peer review 
committee would be expected to bring 
charges before the appropriate licensing 
body. 

And in the event that a peer review 
committee was not established by the 
medical society within a reasonable time, 
or if established was not functioning, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in consultation with the medical 
society, would be empowered to appoint a 
peer review committee that would func- 
tion. 

Iam frank to admit, Mr. Speaker, that 
I am chary at this point of offering cost 
figures on medicredit or any other of the 
plans now under discussion. We have seen 
the cost estimates of medicare and med- 
icaid, for instance, drastically underesti- 
mated in the past. 

I will say this, however: 

Medicredit will cost a third as much, 
or a half ss much, as some of the alterna- 
tives we have heard proposed. And its 
total net cost will reflect tax savings to 
the Federal and State Governments of 
the money spent on medicaid—about $5 
billion a year presently, about $7 billion 
in projected increases. 

Mr. Speaker, I am requesting that this 
measure be laid on the table for 10 days 
in order to allow others to study it and, if 
they see fit, join Representative Broy- 
HILL and me as sponsors. 

Let me now summarize briefly the pro- 
visions of the bill I introduce—the 
“Health Insurance: Assistance Act of 
1970”: 

HEALTH INSURANCE ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1970— 
SuMMARY OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION 

It is proposed to incorporate in a single 
bill programs for: (1) the financing of health 
care for low income persons; (2) cash incen- 
tives through tax credits for the acquisition 
of comprehensive health insurance cover- 
age; and (3) a structured statewide system 
for peer review of utilization, charges and 
quality of services. The first two are incorpo- 
rated under Title I, the last under Title II. 
TITLE M—FEDERAL FINANCING OF VOLUNTARY 

HEALTH INSURANCE 


As to what the first two parts of the pro- 
posal, the federal government would assist 
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in the financing of medical and hospital care 
for individuals and their depehdents throtigh 
participation in the cost of insurance poll- 
cles of their choice—100% premium payment 
for the low-income groups, and graduated 
participation in the payment of premiums for 
other persons, based on their federal income 
tax liability. 

Entitlement to benefits would be deter- 
mined with reference to federal income tax 
lability of an individual in a particular year 
(base year). A health care insurance policy 
would run for a 12-month period beginning 
in the calendar year following (benefit year). 


PART A-—-HEALTH CARE PROVISION FOR LOW- 
INCOME GROUPS 
Certificates for health insurance 


An individual having a tax lability of $300 
or less in a base year would be entitled to a 
certificate acceptable by carriers for health 
care insurance for himself and his depend- 
ents, Insurance purchased with such a full- 
pay certificate would require no beneficiary 
participation in health care charges. 

The carrier, as defined in the bill, would 
present the certificate to the federal govern- 
ment for redemption. 


PART B—INCENTIVES FOR PURCHASE OF HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


Election of tax credit or insurance certificate 


Federal contribution to insurance pur- 
chased by individuals under this part of the 
program would.be scaled in favor of low- 
income taxpayers—from 98% if the taxpay- 
er's base year income tax is between $301 
and $325, to 10% when his tax liability ex- 
ceeds $1,300. A table of allowable percent- 
ages for related tax liabilities is included in 
the bill. 

As an example: If in 1970 a family of 
four has $6,500 of income, and uses the 
Standard tax deduction its tax liability will 
be $493. The family would receive a tax 
credit of 73% of the premium cost. If his 
premium for a qualified health insurance 
plan or policy is $600, the taxpayer could 
reduce his income tax liability from $493 


to $55 ($493 less $438). The same family 
with an income of $10,500 would receive a 
20% tax credit and reduce the tax liability 
by $120 (assuming the same $600 premium 
cost). 

A policy purchased under this program will 
contain deductibles: $50 per hospital stay, 
and 20% coinsurance on the first $500 of 
medical services. 


Qualification of participating carriers 


To participate in the plan any carrier 
would have to qualify under state law, pro- 
vide certain basic coverage, make coverage 
available without preexisting health condi- 
tions, and guarantee annual renewal. An as- 
signed risk insurance pool among carriers 
would be utilized as appropriate. 


Health insurance coverage 


Basic benefits in a 12-month policy period 
would include 60 days of inpatient hospital 
care. To encourage utilization of less ex- 
pensive facilities, two days in an extended 
care facility would count as one day of the 
60 days allowed. Other basic benefits would 
include emergency and outpatient services, 
and all medical services provided by a doctor 
of medicine or osteopathy. These are mini- 
mal requisites to any qualified insurance pol- 
icy under the program, 

A supplemental coverage could provide, in 
addition, one or more of the following: pre- 
scription drugs not otherwise covered, addi- 
tional days of inpatient and extended care 
services, blood in excess of three pints, per- 
sonal health services when furnished or on 
written direction of a physician, diagnostic 
and therapeutic services, and catastrophic 
coverage of all hospital and medical costs, 
up to $25,000, after the first $300 of incurred 
expenses borne by the beneficiary. 
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Health Insurance Advisory Board 

A health insurance advisory board of eleven 
members, including the Secretary of HEW 
and the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and other persons qualified. by virtue of ed- 
ucation, training, or experience, would be 
appointed by the President with Senate con- 
sent; The Board would establish minimum 
qualifications for carriers, and in consulta- 
tion with carriers, providers and consumers 
‘would develop programs designed: to main- 
tain the quality of health care and the effec- 
tive utilization of available financial re- 
sources, health manpower and facilities. It 
would report annually to the President and 
Congress. 

PART II—PEER REVIEW (PRO) 

Peer review, would be employed as a sys- 
tem of review of utilization, charges and 
quality of services. As. proposed in the biil, 
the Secretary of HEW would enter into agree- 
ments with State Medical Societies for the 
establishment by the societies of peer review 
organizations, 

In establishing administration within a 
state, the State Medical Soclety would ap- 
point a five-member Commission and a nine- 
member Advisory Council. The Commission 
would then divide the state into administra- 
tive areas, and appoint a three-member Local 
Review Panel and a five-member Local Ad- 
visory Council for each such area. All mem- 
bers of the Commission and of the Panels 
would be doctors of medicine or osteopathy. 
The Advisory Council would have consumer, 
provider, and carrier representation. If the 
State Medical Society» would not or could 
not establish a peer review organization, the 
Secretary would create the Commission and 
carry out the peer review organization pro- 
visions within the terms of the act. 


Hearing and review 


Each Panel would considerand review in- 
formation supplied by individuals, institu- 
tions, hospitals, government agencies, and 
carriers. Random selection would also be em- 
ployed for peer review. 

When the facts as alleged so warrant, the 
Panel would have authority to order a hearing 
of a provider, and the provider would have 
the right to counsel. If the provider is a 
member of a specialty or allied health service, 
& person representing such service would be 
required to sit with the Panel in an advisory 
and consultative capacity. On the basis of 
its determinations on the hearing, the Panel 
could recommend, but not impose, disci- 
plinary action: 

Any recommendation for disciplinary ac- 
tion would be reviewed by the Commission, 
which could accept, reject or modify it. If 
the Commission finds that disciplinary ac- 
tion is warranted, it will make such recom- 
mendation to the Secretary. 


Disciplinary action 


The Secretary will review and act upon a 
Commission’s recommendation for disci- 
plinary action and may impose a penalty no 
greater than that recommended by the Com- 
mission, providing, however, that in the case 
of a first-time penalty, the provider may be 
suspended from participation in the program 
for a period no longer than one year. Con- 
tinued violations giving rise to a subsequent 
hearing and recommendation for disciplinary 
action would be punishable by longer sus- 
pension or complete exclusion by the Secre- 
tary from participation in the programs. 
Upon showing of course, however, the Sec- 
retary could reinstate a provider or reduce 
the period of exclusion. 

The provider would have a right to judi- 
cial review of a determination of suspension 
or exclusion. 


Evidence in other proceedings 
Evidence and information adduced under 
PRO and determinations made with respect 
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thereto would not be admissible in any other 
action, civil or criminal. 
Notice to patients 

An individual under suspension or exclu- 
sion would be required to take steps to ad- 
vise his patients that medicare (or other fed- 
eral health program) will not pay or reim- 
burse for his services during the period of his 
ineligibility. 

Protective action and communication 

Action of a Commission or Panel mem- 
ber, or the supplying of information in carry- 
ing out the purpose of the PRO program, 
would not be a basis for legal liability. 
Reimbursement of expenses; termination of 

agreement 

Expenses of PRO would be reimbursed by 
the federal government. An agreement to es- 
tablish and operate a PRO would be termi- 
nable by the Secretary if the State Medical 
Society failed to discharge its obligations 
and responsibilities thereunder; or by the 
Medical Society by giving reasonable notice. 


WHAT'S GOOD FOR BUSINESS IS 
GOOD FOR AMERICA 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, who was 
it a few years ago that made the state- 
ment, ““What’s good for General Motors 
is good for the country”? 

He was a GM executive and proud of 
his company. But even more he realized 
that for America to prosper, it is essen- 
tial to have healthy, dynamic business. 
Factories must be booming to keep folks 
busy on full-time jobs. 

My friend George Heit in Houston 
sent me a copy of a speech made by 
Mr. Geneen of ITT. I read and reread 
the message last Saturday afternoon as 
I was working in my office. Mr. Geneen 
asks a good question, “Who speaks for 
business?” 

We have a good man in Secretary 
Stans of the Commerce Department. 
Yet we never have him present: testi- 
mony or recommendations to the Labor 
Committee. I have heard many officials 
from the Labor Department come before 
the House Labor Committee and explain 
a bill’s effect on labor. But what effect 
the» bill would have on business is not 
presented by a Government official. 

It seems like a sound proposal to have 
Secretary Stans outline some points. 
How will the new rules affect production 
costs? Will it have any inflationary re- 
actions? Does it help us in sales in the 
world competitive market? Are all Gov- 
ernment regulations and redtape neces- 
sary? 

In Congress a major target for criti- 
cism is business. The favorite internal 
enemy today is bankers. We want to 
know why bankers charge high rates of 
interest. We never explain that exces- 
sive Government spending is a major 
cause. We never say that the Govern- 
ment spends and spends and the private 
sector has only the residual balance. We 
do not mention that the United States 
with the best credit has climbed to a 
rate of 8 percent so industry has to pay 
more. 
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Bankers built my hometown. Men 
borrowed money, built business, worked 
hard, repaid the loan? Bank loans are 
essential and good bankers are a com- 
munity's best. assets. 

Read the headlines. Who did we blast 
today? Are we after the oil companies? 
How many committees are working over 
the automobile manufacturers? How 
can the railroads operate their unprof- 
itable passenger business? 

Congress does give business some spe- 
cial attention. As a Christmas present 
last year, we gave American business a 
most repressive, negative tax burden bill 
to carry on their sore backs. So, is it a 
wonder that this spring there is talk 
of possible recession, narrow operating 


“margins, tight money, and employment 


layoffs? 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to quote 
Some excerpts from the sound address 
made back in January before the confer- 
ence board at the Waldorf in New York 
City by the president of International 
Telephone and Telegraph, Mr. Harold 
S. Geneen: 

Today we are already into a new decade, 
but an adjective to be applied to the 1970's 
has yet to be coined. The “Insatiable Seven- 
ties” might be appropriate. The U.S. popula- 
tion now has an unparalleled desire for a 
higher standard of living, more conveniences, 
better accommodations, more luxuries and 
more leisure, and this will have profound 
effects on the changes businessmen will have 
to manage. 

This insatiable demand results in increased 
pressures on government, both Federal and 
state, and on the American businessman. It 
results in such things as rising interest rates 
and a tightened money supply, on the one 
hand, and proposals for a guaranteed annual 
wage and increased Social Security benefits 
on the other. 

These pressures sometimes produce highly 
charged and biased emotions, and with few 
exceptions this certainly has been true in our 
Federal government recently. We have wit- 
nessed threats of wage-price controls, accu- 
sations of economic concentration, unfair 
competition, reciprocity—real or imagined— 
and reprisals against price rises in basic in- 
dustries. One glaring exception is the curious 
silence when labor demands, and often gets, 
contract settlements far above any increase 
in productivity. 

Those in our society who just want “more” 
very seldom, if ever, realize that increased 
productivity is the only method of balancing 
the books for getting more of anything. With 
this in mind, we must—at the very outset 
of the Insatiable Seventies—look at what is 
really happening before, perhaps, it is too 
late. 

One must step apart from our domestic 
economy and look at our position in the 
competitive environment of world competi- 
tion; that is, competition against other na- 
tions and other people; competition which is 
not fostered, blinded or protected by our own 
government's internal beliefs or restrictions. 

There is a serious lesson to be learned from 
such a review—a lesson that is particularly 
pertinent at the outset of the 70’s because 
it implies changes that we have not con- 
templated. That lesson, harsh as it may 
sound, is that the United States is no longer 
and has not for some time been winning the 
war of economic competition in the “arm's 
length” arena of world competition. 

In Europe, the last few years have seen 
the gorwth of a common market and an 
EFTA market involving some 300 million 
people, which is at least 50% larger than 
our own internal market. Not only have 
trade and custom barriers within this 
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market been eliminated, but advanced tech- 
nology and mass marketing to match the 
market’s size have come into, being. 

All of this has happened at the same time 
that improving productivity in these areas 
has to a large degree maintained Its pace 
with ever increasing labor rates. In Japan, 
for example, labor rates have moved up ex- 
Plosively in the last 8 to 10 years, rising at 
10% a year or more, but productivity in 
Japan has been improving at roughly the 
same proportionate rate. Thus, from 1960 
through 1967, nominal wages in Japan were 
up over 200%, and labor productivity was up 
just under 200%. The result is that labor 
cost per unit of output in Japan has been 
roughly constant, and so have Japan's export 
prices. 

The situation in West Germany has more 
or less paralleled the Japanese story. Wage 
increases there have not been as rapid, al- 
though they have been high, but the impor- 
tant point is that German wage increases 
have also been approximately matched by 
productivity gains. As a result, labor cost 
per unit of output in the German economy 
has risen only very slightly—at an annual 
average rate for all industry of 0.8% for the 
years between 1965 and 1968. So Germany’s 
export prices have also been correspondingly 
stable. 


THE U.S. LOSS OF COMPETITIVE ADVANTAGE 


Unfortunately, the United States cannot 
point to & similar record. We did reasonably 
well in the first half of the Sixties with 
regard to the relationship between labor cost 
increases and productivity gains, but since 
1965 wage increases in the United States 
economy have been higher than productivity 
improvement by an increasing—and now 
alarming—amount. As things stand today, 
labor cost per unit of output in manufac- 
turing (where we should have the best per- 
formance) is rising by at least 5% a year and 
perhaps more. As a result, U.S. export prices 
have risen nearly 15% since 1962, as a broad 
average. 

In fact, the United States is way down the 
scale on unit cost performance due to a high 
absolute dollar increase in labor cost per 
hour and a very low accompanying relative 
productivity. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
published figures in October showing the 
increase in productivity for the first 9 months 
of 1969 to be the lowest in any period since 
1956. World market’ competition as a result 
has been going increasingly to more competi- 
tive economies; the share of the market 
traditionally belonging to U.S. enterprise is 
shrinking. 

Nor is this competition limited to areas 
outside the United States. Increasingly we 
have seen the import, for example, not only 
of Japanese radios and TV sets, but now in- 
creasingly larger ticket items such as auto- 
mobiles. Moreover, these products are pro- 
duced at labor rates in many cases approxi- 
mately one-quarter to one-half those of our 
Detroit workers, and with productivity ef- 
fectively balancing their increases in labor 
costs throughout this period. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT FOR BUSINESS 
DECISIONS 


Under the circumstances, faced with these 
alternatives, one would expect that govern- 
ment and labor would be supporting the 
American businessman both morally and in 
substance. Perhaps, indeed, there is a lesson 
to be learned from Japan and Germany. If 
there is, it is surely the fact that their gov- 
ernments work very closely with their busi- 
nessmen, supporting them in both risk and 
entrepreneurial ventures abroad, and in such 
innovative changes in form, size, and methods 
of business as they need at home to com- 
pete in world markets. 

This philosophy of support by government 
coincides with sound management principles. 
Government noninterference has a parallel 
in the way that well-run corporate headquar- 
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ters give relative autonomy to the line divi- 
sions, which have to “carry the ball” and per- 
form, to make their own decisions. 

Here in America, however, while the de- 
mands of a growing and affluent society in- 
crease, and business is further restricted and 
regulated, the real problem, in my view, is 
the lack of dialogue between business and 
its critics. There is in many quarters, I be- 
lieve, a complete lack of understanding of 
the pivotal position that the businessman 
must play in our future, as we move from 
our former position of unchallenged eco- 
nomic ascendency into the highly competi- 
tive world environment of the Seventies. So 
the future of the American standard of living 
must rest largely on how successful all busi- 
nessmen are in meeting the critical problem 
of unbalanced demand and productivity. 

Leadership, intelligence and an under- 
standing of the importance of the success of 
business’ vital role in our future should be 
coming from our government. But the fact 
that government often does not lead the 
electorate with understanding of business is 
not necessarily strange in our democratic 
process. Voters vote for people. They do not 
vote for corporations. And, of course, neither 
do corporations vote, nor do they have the 
influence ascribed to them. 


MOTIVATING EXECUTIVE PERFORMANCE 


We think of America as a nation of entre- 
preneurs; the phrase “Yankee trader” is a 
symbol of an enterprising spirit of our peo- 
ple. Enterprise and merit were once the only 
limits to personal fortune. This “free enter- 
prise” system made America great and power- 
ful, As the world changed, the corporate sys- 
tem evolved, providing a means of amassing 
strength through a diversity of risks and se- 
curity. 

But mounting inheritance and income 
taxes weakened the entrepreneurial zing, and 
Congress was led to provide “professional 
management” with the incentive of actual 
ownership through the stock option plan. 
Today, in meeting increased world competi- 
tion, we need this incentive more than ever, 
but we find instead a new tax bill that will 
penalize the profits of stock options; it will 
be far more rewarding to become a salaried 
worker than to identify with risk and per- 
formance in the future. Under such phi- 
losophy, we may well become a nation of ex- 
pectant pensioners, The U.S. has dulled its 
competitive edge, and I am not sure it was 
even intended—but again, there was no dia- 
logue. 

I am not referring to any particular ad- 
ministration, nor to any political party. This 
tax revision is only one example. What I 
suggest is that a critical breakdown has de- 
veloped in the meaningful relationship and 
dialogue between government and business. 
So perhaps it would be well to ask the ques- 
tion: Who in government does speak for 
business? 


A BUSINESS SPOKESMAN IN GOVERNMENT? 


We have a Department of Labor which is 
readily identified and prominent in the sup- 
port of labor. We have blossoming varieties 
of consumer representatives—including a 
new branch of the Department of Justice— 
which act in the interests of consumers. We 
have many bureaus, probes, hearings, com- 
missions and others that act unabashedly 
for government. But, in a period studded 
with plans for housing, for civil rights, for 
beautification, for minimum wages, higher 
taxes and lots more, where is there any gov- 
ernment program of similar scope set up to 
help business? This is, when you think about 
it, a strange omission. 

We do have a Department of Commerce 
with a very worthy Secretary as its head, but 
it acts basically for all of commerce and its 
many participants. Historically the Depart- 
ment has not represented business, nor in- 
terceded for it, with the other branches of 
the government and Congress. Historically 
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there is even a question as to whether it has 
been or would be allowed to act in such a 
capacity. 

What business needs is someone who will 
restore the balance in government by acting 
specifically for business—creating a forum 
and a dialogue for the businessman in gov- 
ernment—and being wholly supported in 
this effort by the government itself. 

And so I would like to propose that the 
government recognize the importance of the 
probelm by making either the Secretary of 
Commerce or an equivalent cabinet office 
fully and solely responsible for and respon- 
sive to the needs of business, This I believe, 
could restore the necessary balance. 

I make this proposal because I think it is 
now necessary that a collective voice be given 
business in this and future administrations, 
on a level with its peers in government and 
in the form of a cabinet-level department 
that will unabashedly and openly speak for 
business and solely represent it in govern- 
ment. Let the dialogue finally commence— 
this is nothing less than sound economics 
and good management, and a necessary step 
to good planning. For we must prepare for 
the changes that will take place in the In- 
Satiable Seventies if they are to be managed. 


FBI STRUCTURE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Walter Trohan, the distinguished bureau 
chief emeritus of the Chicago Tribune, 
is a close friend of J. Edgar Hoover and 
is probably as familiar with the oper- 
ations of the FBI as any newsman in 
Washington. This is reflected in his laud- 
able column of Wednesday, July 9, on 
the retirement of Cartha D. DeLoach 
from the FBI. I believe that Mr. Trohan’s 
personal emphasis as well as his objective 
comments on the FBI structure is based 
on thorough knowledge of the subject 
covered and the obvious respect for the 
great accomplishments of Mr. DeLoach: 


[From the Chicago Tribune] 


WASHINGTON REPORT—FBI's No. 2 MAN ENDS 
PUBLIC LIFE 
(By Walter Trohan) 

WASHINGTON, July 14—-Today marked the 
first day in private life of a good and faith- 
ful public servant—Cartha D. [Deke] De 
Loach, the assistant to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, and a member of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, with time out for Navy sery- 
ice during the war, for 28 years, 

No doubt he will be a fish out of water for 
a time—but a goldfish, as a top executive 
with the Pepsi-Cola Co.—because the FBI has 
been a way of life for him for so long. He 
was a son to J. Edgar and a brother to every 
good FBI man, and there have been few bad 
ones, largely malcontents. 

When Deke announced his impending re- 
tirement, which came on his 50th birthday 
yesterday, there was a splashing of specula- 
tion in liberal circles as to what this might 
mean to the world’s No. 1 law enforcement 
agency. Many of the deep thinkers on the Left 
agreed that this could only mean that the FBI 
was turning in their direction, as tho Deke 
were responsible for FBI policy. 

Nothing could have been more ridiculous, 
but this nonsense was widely accepted. So 
long as Director Hoover runs the FBI—and 
make no mistake about it, he does—the orga- 
nization will continue to let none but Amer- 
icans stand guard over our safety to the best 
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of its ability. Deke would be the first to say 
this, but he did not choose to become em- 
broiled with men who are forever lunging 
into thought and generally missing. 

The heavy thinkers said DeLoach was 
ruling himself out as a successor to Hoover. 
Yet there is no reason why Mr. Nixon or 
any other President could not pluck De Loach 
from private life, if he considered his ap- 
pointment as serving the best interests of 
the country, and he couldn't be far wrong. 

Deke is leaving, as he had planned, for 
eight reasons—his beautiful wife and their 
seven children, including an Air Force pilot. 
One can hardly raise and educate seven 
children on an FBI salary. So when he be- 
came eligible for his FBI pension, after more 
than 25 years of service and on his 50th 
birthday, he elected to accept a post which 
Donald McIntosh Kendall had been holding 
open for him for some five years. 

This day is not entirely Deke's, because 
much of him will always belong to the FBI 
and to Hoover. He is the embodiment of the 
loyalty, the sportsmanship, the personal pres- 
ence and the devotion to duty that mark the 
FBI man generally. It is true that he had 
some fine qualities in a greater degree than 
his fellows, or he would not have gone so 
far so fast and enjoyed the trust and con- 
fidence of three Presidents and any number 
of Supreme Court justices, members of the 
cabinet, senators, representatives and a host 
of lesser Officials. 

For his farewell salute at. the American 
Legion, where he has been chairman of the 
national public relations committee since 
1959, men came from all walks of life, from 
all faiths and of all races. In the interests of 
accuracy it must be noted there wasn’t & 
single Communist present, nor anyone left 
of center. 

Deke. is gone but the FBI is carrying on. 
His post is being filled by William Cornelius 
Sullivan, another man of ability and charm. 
And, if Sullivan should go, Hoover has ranks 
of dedicated and competent men to choose 
from. This is the way every good organization 
should be run but too frequently isn’t. There 
is only one indispensable man in the FBI, 
and he is the FBI. But we can be thankful 
he is continuing to make so many capable 
heirs. 


THE ARTS MEAN BUSINESS 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Robert V. Hansberger of Boise, 
Idaho, is not only one of the great leaders 
of business on the world scene today but 
an equally effective exponent of the arts 
and the humanities. It was fitting that 
the Rotary Club of Salt Lake City, home 
of the world-famous Mormon Tabernacle 
Choir and Utah Symphony Orchestra, 
would ask Mr. Hansberger to talk upon 
business and the arts recently. 

I include the full text of his talk in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp in the hope 
that Members of Congress and the gen- 
eral public will realize what many busi- 
nessmen, such as Mr. Hansberger, are 
doing to business and the arts: 

“THE ARTS MEAN BUSINESS” 
(By Mr. Robert V. Hansberger, President, 
Boise Cascade Corp.) 
(A speech given before the Salt Lake Ro- 
tary Club on Tuesday, May 26, 1970.) 


MapAm and GENTLEMEN: It’s mighty good 
to be back. I've always enjoyed talking es- 
pecially to Rotarians because throughout the 
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countryside, in fact, throughout other coun- 
trysides, I've found this is a group that 
makes things happen. 

Maurice, I want to thank you especially 
for that very warm and very stirring intro- 
duction. As a matter of fact, as I listened 
to you, I decided it was almost the best 
one I’ve ever had. The only one that I could 
think of that might have nosed it out a 
bit was one that took place several years ago 
in the mountains of Idaho when I had the 
privilege and honor of being the commence- 
ment speaker for one of our local, small high 
schools. This was a school in Grandview, 
Idaho. I left Boise in my automobile for 
what was supposed to be about a two hour 
drive. It was a very un-Idaholike day: it 
was raining; and so it took me just a little 
bit longer than I expected; and I got to 
the local gymnasisum just as the ceremony 
was about to begin only to find that- the 
master of ceremonies, the man who was sup- 
posed to introduce me, couldn't get to town 
because of the weather, and I had to intro- 
duce myself. And, Maurice, there were things 
said about me that night in public that 
have nevér been equalled either before or 
since. 

I'd like’ to make a few comments here— 
you're kind’ of a quasi-captive audience— 
about the relationship between making our 
living and doing our living. I think as we 
have managed to obtain a greater, ever 
greater quantity of human life in our coun- 
try, the time is here—maybe it’s a little more 
than here—when many of our people are 
beginning to worry about the quality of life. 

Not very long ago, business, the arts and 
community problems were regarded as sepa- 
rate areas of concern. Yet during the recent 
two years of its operation, the Business Com- 
mittee for the Arts has gathered considerable 
evidence to indicate that these supposedly 
separate fields are being effectively merged. 

On the national level, business involve- 
ment with the arts has been increasing 
rapidly. And meetings such as this one to- 
day—of businessmen interested in the arts 
in the Salt Lake Valley—have been held in 
hundreds of communities throughout the 
country. 

Yet the popular image of the businessman 
still too often makes him out to be a boor 
and a philistine. A recent cartoon, for ex- 
ample, shows one of our mighty captains of 
industry barging into a sedate gallery and 
bellowing out, “All right, let’s see some of 
that art that’s been beating the hell out of 
the Dow Jones Averages.” Now, as a lot of 
you who followed the market the last few 
weeks would agree, that doesn’t take very 
much doing today. Unfortunately, there is a 
little too much truth in that image. For 
example, it is now possible for those with no 
interest in art whatsoever to speculate in 
programs devoted exclusively to the timely 
trading of paintings and sculpture. 

There is no question that as individual 
philanthropists, American businessmen have 
been a sustaining economic force in the arts 
for a long time. And businesses—more or less 
consciously—have employed the arts in mar- 
keting and manufacturing since the begin- 
ning of commerce. However, in the past few 
years, there has been an incr recog- 
nition that the corporation, itself, has an 
interest in the condition of the arts in 
America. 

It hardly seems radical now to say that 
the equality of life, enhanced by the arts, 
that is available on the community level to 
our young people, to the disadvantaged, to 
the elderly, and the great majority with in- 
creasing leisure time, should be the concern 
of all segments of society, including business. 

In this light, most corporate leaders no 
longer regard the arts as frivolous or periph- 
eral. Just as the concept of public affairs 
has expanded beyond simple concern for the 
corporate image, the potential of the arts is 
being understood in broader terms than ad- 
vertising and interior decoration. 
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Kaiser Industries, for example, undertook 
@ program to recruit, train and dress about 
two dozen young people as, subscription 
salesmen for the Oakland Symphony Or- 
chestra. These trainees, mostly from ghetto 
areas, and mostly black, were given contacts 
with businessmen on all levels. They brought 
back over 1,400 subscriptions and dona- 
tions. And their period of training and can- 
vassing gave them contact with the business 
world they might otherwise never have 
experienced. 

There are two equally important steps for 
a business to take toward the arts. One is 
to see the arts as essential functions—as 
means and ends—of corporate involvement 
with the life of the community. This is the 
thrust or the point of the Kaiser idea, and 
of many other projects that have been un- 
dertaken by companies of all:sizes across the 
country. 

The second is to recognize that involve- 
ment with the arts, when tailored to the 
needs of a company and a community, can 
be good for business. While many business 
leaders are impressed with the importance 
of the arts in any effort to enhance the qual- 
ity of life, they are also impressed with the 
practical ways in which the arts contribute 
to business itself. 

Dr. Frank Stanton, president of CBS and 
a board member of the Business Committee 
for the Arts, put this point very well, I 
think, when he said: “I have never felt it 
to be a matter of corporate altruism for a 
company to erect its buildings, or print its 
publications, or manufacture its products in 
accordance with high standards of de- 
Sign ... More is derived of time and effort 
spent In congenial surroundings than in 
ugly ones. More attention is invited by the 
well-designed publication than by the hap- 
hazard one. More hospitality is extended by 
the purchaser, however utilitarian minded, 
to the beautiful object than to the ungainly 
one... And so,” he concludes, “the com- 
pany that strives for quality in design, that 
respects the eye of those upon whom it is 
dependent—employees, stockholders, cus- 
tomers and the community—ultimately ben- 
efits most of all.” 

Many businesses have found that their 
arts programs helped them to recruit and 
retain personnel, particularly their highly 
educated employees who demand adequate 
cultural facilities for themselves and their 
families. The design and quality of company 
properties themselves were naturally an im- 
portant factor. Many firms making direct 
sales to the public have long been aware of 
the usefulness of their involvement with the 
arts as far as packaging and marketing their 
Products are concerned. In some cases the 
company’s products themselves have been 
used as materials by artists, who in turn 
have explored new possibilities for their use. 

Any regular reader of magazines over the 
years has picked up some good quotes from 
the ads entitled “Great Ideas of Western 
Man,” which have been run by the Container 
Corporation of America out of Chicago. The 
relation of these impressive spreads to the 
aims of the company is no secret. Nor is 
it anything to apologize for. Container Cor- 
poration long has had a very profitable 
history of partnership with the arts in 
design, manufacturing, and advertising. Its 
chairman, Leo Schoenhofen, a man I used 
to work for, says, “A strong association of 
Container Corporation with fine arts, good 
design and great ideas helps us to sell our 
product, It elevates our salesman in the eyes 
of the people he calls upon, and it predis- 
poses at least some customers to do business 
with us.” 

Not all corporations, however, define their 
interest in the arts in terms of sales. Most 
companies who are rooted in a community 
recognize the stake they have in making it 
an attractive environment, An arts organi- 
zation which will help to enhance the com- 
munity, encourage new business develop- 
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ment and.perhaps even attract tourists and 
the press merits the attention of business 
in that area. Few companies will now con- 
-sider a new:location which does not offer ade- 
quate cultural opportunities. In fact, those 
communuities with outstanding artistic at- 
tractions have used them successfully in 
-advertising and negotiating for mew in- 
-dustry. An improved community, which at- 
tracts new residents, can only be to the ad- 
vantage of both business and arts groups. 

The Air Preheater Company, for example, 
initiated a series of live performances by 
concert artists in the remotely situated com- 
munity of Wellsville, New York. The series 
was the first-in the town’s 110 year history, 
and was for many residents their only con- 
tact with live performing arts. In addition 
to the regular series, Air Preheater required 
each of the groups to give a matinee per- 
formance for high school students which 
was paid for by the company. A large num- 
ber of Air Preheater employees are college 
trained engineers, and the series was con- 
ceived by the company to be an aid in re- 
cruiting and retaining and motivating skilled 
personnel in a community of only 8,000 peo- 
ple. 

John E. Sheehan, president and chief exec- 
utive officer of Cohart Refractories Company, 
Inc., a subsidiary of Corning Glass. Works, 

that Cohart had brought into the 
Louisville area a number of outstanding 
young executives and that the “quality of 
life” in that city had been a fundamental 
factor in attracting them to the commun- 
ity—it had also helped to prevent other cor- 
porations from attracting away the men who 
comprised the current executive staffs of 
Louisville’s business organizations. Further- 
more, he reported, it helped to keep in Louis- 
ville, or bring back, the city’s maturing youth 
who go to graduate schools and who, in 
former years, frequently decided to go to 
other cities after graduation. 

He asked Louisville business people to 
recognize that support of the arts in Louis- 
ville was not a charitable act. “It ought,” 
he said, “to be thought of selfishly by the 
pusiness community as a way of maximizing 
profits. It is, in reality, a business expense— 
not a charitable contribution.” 

Leaders in the retail industry have also 
found involvement with the arts to be a nat- 
ural consequence of their stake in the 
vitality of the community. Foley’s in Hous- 
ton, ‘The Outlet Company in Providence, 
and many others across the country offer 
assistance to the arts in one way or another. 
Here in Salt Lake City, A. G. Stores has twice 
received an Honorable Mention in Esquire’s 
contest “Business in the Arts” Awards. By 
tying the arts in with their advertising, 
Abraham & Straus and Macy’s in New York 
provide a substantial lift to local cultural or- 
ganiztions for whom the cost of full page in 
the New York Times is simply out of the 
question. And, of course, the ad itself is more 
interesting for its additional artistic con- 
tent. 

The Reader’s Digest has found that support 
of the arts can play a part in employee, as 
well as customer, relations. Individual staff 
members are allowed to designate the 
recipients of a portion of the Company’s 
donations. 

The New York City Center reports that a 
large number of those who have contributed 
for the first time under this plan, continue 
to do so on their own and, in fact, tend to 
increase the size of their personal gifts as 
they become more involved with the activi- 
ties of the Center. 

Seen on a national scale, business involve- 
ment with the arts has reached impressive 
totals. For many years, the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board has conducted tri- 
énnial surveys of corporate contributions to 
all philanthropies. In 1959 and 1962, gifts 
for cultural purposes were not considered 
important enough to rate a separate category 
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in the triennial survey. They were included 
under the heading of “Civic and Cultural 
Causes"—a category which accounted for 
only three percent of total corporate giving 
in 1959. In 1965, the first year in which 
“Culture” was assigned a separate column, 
the arts alone received three percent of the 
total. In that year, 540 companies surveyed 
gave about $6 million to the arts. In the 
1968 survey, published this year, 400 corpora- 
tions reported grants to the arts of over $13 
million, or about five percent of their total 
giving. 

A rough translation of these figures into 
national terms can be obtained by applying 
the five percent figure to the estimate for 
total corporate giving of $900 million com- 
puted by the American Association of Fund- 
raising Council. The resulting figure—$45 
million—may be a reasonable estimate of 
philanthropic support of the arts by busi- 
ness in 1968. 

However, even this considerable sum is only 
part of the total, as the triennial survey 
includes only those commitments to the arts 
which were reported as contributions. A more 
detailed survey was sponsored by the Busi- 
ness Committee for the Arts and carried 
out by the National Industrial Conference 
Board. The results, published in Business in 
the arts alone received three percent of the 
for they indicated that projects in the arts, 
reported as business expense in 1968, ap- 
parently. involved expenditures of about $40 
million—almost as much as was reported as 
contributions. 

I travel a great deal in connection with my 
work, I just got back from Iran and Turkey. 
I travel throughout the country a great deal 
and frankly, I could say to you from some 
‘knowledge here in the Salt Lake Valley; I 
don’t know of another community anywhere 
that really does as much in promoting and 
supporting outstanding cultural organiza- 
tions.in proportion to the size of the area 
as you do right here. 

I'm aware of the fact that the very first 
statewide Arts Commission, or, as you call 
it, the Utah State Institute of Fine Arts, was 
established heré, the first of any state 
throughout the country was back in 1890. The 
next one came along (New York State) as 
late as 1961. To me, this is an indication 
of how important the people here in this 
State and in this Valley feel about an in- 
volvement in the cultural quality of life 
of the area. 

You have a great many world-renowned 
organizations in the arts headquartered here 
in Salt Lake. Your Utah Symphony is one 
of the best—certainly one of the best in the 
world. I had the privilege of hearing it in 
Boise; I think it’s one of the outstanding 
success stories in the arts of the country. 

I want to commend the people here in this 
area. I think you've set some examples for 
the rest of the country including Idaho. I 
hope you Keep it up. Thank you. 

One firm conclusion of these studies is 
that business is involved with the arts to a 
substantial and increasing degree. Another 
is taht support of the arts is not the ex- 
clusive property of a few well-known com- 
panies. Eight out of ten corporations sur- 
veyed contributed operating funds, and four 
out of ten made capital gifts to the arts. 
And it is interesting that smaller companies 
tended to assign a higher percentage of their 
contributions to the arts than did the large 
companies, 

It would seem to appear from these figures 
that a substantial beginning has been made. 
According to the surveys, some eight per- 
cent of American corporations made a con- 
tribution to the arts in some form or an- 
other. The total amount made available in 
support of the arts in 1968 alone, was some- 
thing in the order of $85 million, a figure 
close to that of support by the foundations, 
and considerably greater than that provided 
by the Federal government. 
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But I think it is important to remember 
that these impressive figures are the result 
of thousands of instances of local coopera- 
tion between business and the arts, such as 
have taken place here in Salt Lake City. A 
few national arts orgnaizations, no matter 
how celebrated, cannot fill the artistic needs 
of an entire country. b 

In the final analysis, it is the quality and 
quantity of the arts that are actually avail- 
able to people where they live and work that 
will determine whether the arts can play 
an effective role in our society. Communities 
such as Salt Lake City can offer further proof 
of the proposition that in both an immedi- 
ate and broader sense, the arts mean 
business. 


DOWN THE BIG ROAD—BY THEIR 
VOTES YE SHALL KNOW THEM 


HON. LOUIS STOKES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr, STOKES. Mr. Speaker, William O. 
Walker needs no introduction to my Ohio 
colleagues—particularly to those on the 
minority side of the House. As publisher 
of the Cleveland and Columbus Call & 
Post, public servant, and exemplary citi- 
zen, he has been the conscience of the 
Ohio Republican Party for half a 
century. 

On July 11, Mr. Walker devoted his 
entire syndicated column to a discus- 
sion of the shameful record our State 
delegation assembled on the recent vote 
to extend the 1965 voting rights bill. 
Over half of our Representatives were 
recorded against this measure which has 
been almost unanimously acclaimed as 
the most effective civil rights legislation 
ever passed. Twelve of the 13 Ohio “no” 
votes were cast by Republicans. Mr. 
Walker was not proud. Mr. Lincoln 
would not have been, either. 

Mr. Speaker, I include herewith the 
aforementioned article in the Recorp at 
this point: 

[From the Cleveland and Columbus (Ohio) 
Call & Post, Saturday, July 11, 1970] 
Down THE Bic Roap—By THEIR Vores YE 
SHALL Know THEM 
(By William O. Walker) 

In this day and time, it is hard to believe 
that 13 Ohio Congressmen would vote to 
withdraw protection from Negro voters in the 
South, and support Alabama and Mississippi 
in denying the Federal government the right 
to supervise registration and giving protec- 
tion to Negro voters. 

But the 13 did. All but one of the 13 
were Republicans. 

Some weeks ago, Cong. William McCulloch 
(R) of Piqua, Ohio complained that Ohio 
Congressmen were not supporting him in his 
effort to get the Voting Rights Act of 1970 
through the House Judiciary Committee and 
onto the floor for a vote. It is easy now to 
see why he felt so deserted. 

The Voting Rights Act of 1970, was a 
special target of the George Wallace faction 
in the South. For it was the original of this 
1970 bill that added nearly a million Negro 
names to southern voting rolls during the 
past 5 years. It was this increase in Negro 
votes that made the election of Charles Evers 
mayor of Fayette, Miss., and, all the other 
Negroes elected to public office in the South 
during the past 4 years. 

Since one of the sections of the bill pro- 
vided for Federal monitors at voting booths 
on election day, thus insuring protection for 
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Negro voters, the bill was especially repug- 
nant to the old line southern politician, who, 
for years, has had a freehand in determin- 
ing who can or will vote. 

How any Ohio Congressman, knowing the 
importance of this bill to the rights of Ameri- 
can citizens to vote, could oppose the bill, 
is beyond me. The only explanation I could 
figure out was that these Congressmen were 
either personnally racist, or, are part and 
parcel of President Nixon's “Southern 
Strategy” program, which is almost the same 
thing. 

It is interesting to note in checking the 
voting by state delegations, that Ohio Con- 
gressmen furnished the second largest vote 
against the bill. Texas led with 14 and Ohio 
was second with 13. Illinois, out of a delega- 
tion of 24, cast only 8 against: California 
cast only 11 against out-of its 32 total votes, 
Pennsylvania cast only 8 against out of its 
27 votes. New York state with 41 votes, cast 
only 5 against. 

It is also interesting to note that the states 
that cast solid votes against the bill, were: 
Alabama 8; Georgia 10; Kansas 5; Mississippi 
5; Nebraska 3; New Mexico 2; North Dakota 
2; Oregon 4; South Carolina, 5, 1 absent. 

Kentucky, although a southern border 
state, cast all of its 7 votes for the bill. 

The vote on the Voting Rights Act of 1970, 
is positive proof that the voters of Ohio had 
better take a good, investigative look into the 
records of these 13 Congressmen this year. 
All of them are up for reelection. 

The vote of these 13 Ohio Congressmen, in- 
dicates the extent the white backlash is per- 
meating this state and the nation. The vote 
by the states also indicates the source of sup- 
port Mr. Nixon is getting for his “Southern 
Strategy program.” For instance, Gerald 
Ford of Michigan, the Republican leader in 
the House, and a close adviser of Mr. Nixon, 
voted against the bill. So did Cong. Arends 
of Illinois, another top Republican leader. 
Cong. Morton of Maryland, Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman, voted against 
the bill. 

Both Congressmen from Columbus, Chal- 
mers Wylie and Samuel Devine, voted against 
the bill. Buz Lukens, of Middletown, who 
made such a bid for, Negro support in the 
recent Ohio gubernatorial campaign, voted 
against the bill. So did Frank T. Bow of 
Canton. Cincinnati voters should remember 
Donald D, Clancy, for he too voted against 
the bill. 

The one Ohioan who'did the teal work 
for the bill, is Cong. William McCulloch of 
Piqua. In a letter to me after the bill had 
been signed into law by President Nixon, 
Clarence Mitchell, Director of the NAACP 
Washington Bureau, said: 

“Our mutual friend, Congressman William 
McCulloch, has again demonstrated the power 
of a good man who is determined to achieve 
goals that will help his fellow humans. We 
could not have obtained passage of the bill 
extending the 1965 Voting Rights Act’s ban 
against literacy tests if Mr. McCulloch had 
not very early decided that he would seek the 
extension, even though the Attorney General 
of the United States did not want a simple 
extension.” 

“The Congressman is a great friend to those 
who are working for civil rights causes, but 
he is a far greater asset to the Nation, to 
Ohio and to all who believe in fair play. He 
is a constant reminder that good will and 
compassion are enormously effective in bring- 
ing about constructive change when they are 
& part of the make of a man’s integrity, skill, 
intelligence and great personal courage.” 

So, while some Ohio Congressmen did all 
they could to keep Negroes from yoting, it 
was another Ohio Congressman who did all 
he could to not only get the bill passed, but 
saw to it that it contained the essentials for 
real protection of Negroes who want to and 
should vote in the South. 

By their votes you should remember them 
in November. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
“A SENSIBLE SOLUTION” 


HON. LAWRENCE J. HOGAN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE- HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HOGAN. Mr. Speaker, as cospon- 
sor of a bill introduced by Representa- 
tive ANCHER NELSEN of Minnesota, I was 
particularly pleased to read an editorial 
appearing in the Washington Post on 
July 20, 1970. 

Congressman NELSEN’s Dill (H.R. 
18305) would direct the Secretary of 
State to transfer certain real property 
owned by the U.S. at the old Bureau of 
Standards site off Connecticut Avenue 
to the District of Columbia to be. used 
as a permanent home for the Washing- 
ton Technical Institute. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. NELSEN, made a signif- 
icant contribution to the problems con- 
fronting the District of Columbia when 
he carried the burden in the House dur- 
ing the 89th Congress of enacting into 
law the District:of Columbia Public 
Higher Education Act, Public Law 89- 
791, that resulted in the creation of the 
Washington Technical Institute. 

The students of .this Institute are, 
from all reports, getting a good educa- 
tion and the graduates are getting good 
jobs. 

I believe that Congressman. NELSEN’S 
bill is a sensible solution to the problem 
of insuring that the Washington Tech- 
nical Institute will have the permanent 
kind of physical plant to provide growth 
to the Institution and broad availability 
to its training and programs. Accord- 
ingly, I commend the Post editorial to 
my colleagues as informative reading 
matter. 

A SENSIBLE SOLUTION 

Rep. Ancher Nelsen’s (R-Minn.) proposal 
to let the Washington Technical Institute 
stay on the former National Bureau of Stand- 
ards site, along with the proposed new build- 
ing of the Organization of American States 
and the foreign chanceries that are to be 
built there, strikes us as eminently sensible. 
The institute, which is now only temporarily 
housed in the old, but still serviceable Bureau 
of Standards buildings off Connecticut Ave- 
nue at Tilden Street, is training young people, 
most of them from the ghetto, for technical 
work in the trades, crafts and service indus- 
tries. From all we hear, it is quitely doing 
an excellent job under difficult, makeshift 
circumstances. (All of the first students the 
institute graduated this June, we are told, are 
finding employment at good salaries.) Its 
lease, however, is up in another two and one- 
half years, which, even in an ideal situ- 
ation, is obviously not enough time to build 
a new campus. And the situation that has 
been officially ordained for the institute at 
14th and U Streets in the Shaw area is far 
from ideal. 

A brand new campus would cost anywhere 
around $70 or $80 mililon, and where is that 
money going to come from? The U Street 
location would displace a large number of 
people who now live and do business there, 
and where are they to go? Tearing down their 
homes, furthermore; would deprive the city 
of the taxes the businesses at the U Street 
location now pay, and shouldn't the city seek 
to increase rather than decrease its tax reve- 
nue? And to put a predominantly black in- 
stitution into a predominantly black ghetto 
area would futher harden segregation, and 
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when are ‘we going to start to integrate this 
city? 

To let the institute stay alohg’ Connecticut 
Avenue right next to the Van Ness subway 
station (that’would reduce the needed park- 
ing space), renovate the old Bureau of Stan- 
dards buildings and build such additional 
ones as are needed, would save about half of 
those $80 million ‘and heaven knows how 
much time and agonizing uncertainty. There 
is still ample room on the 34-acre site for the 
OAS and the chanceries, particularly if you 
add the roughly 30 acres of the Diamond 
Laboratory’ across the street that will soon 
become available. Present plans would use the 
remaining space for new federal offices for 
some 6,000 employees. But these plans are still 
vague and ‘there’is no appropriation to build 
the offices: There is thus no harm done by 
letting feds look for another site, while the 
potential harm of ‘buffeting’ the city’s only 
vocational“school about from pillar to post; 
as Congressman Nelsen put it, could be 
fearful. 


HONOR AMERICA DAY 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, most of us have been talking 
about the success of the Honor America 
Day which was held in Washington, D.C. 
The hundreds of thousands of people who 
came to participate and particularly 
those who contributed their time, talents, 
and efforts to promote it, deserve grati- 
tude and appreciation on the part of all 
Americans as it was a successful day to 
that extent. 

Unfortunately, however, there was a 
darker side to this Honor America Day 
experienced by only those who were pres- 
ent, It was disgusting and unforgivable. I 
am referring to the action of some filthy 
young punks and misfits who do not ap- 
preciate or understand what America is 
all about and are trying to undo the ef- 
forts put forth by loyal Americans on 
this great day. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
am inserting into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record for my colleagues and all Ameri- 
cans to read a letter I received from one 
of my constituents which very vividly de- 
scribes the unfortunate experience she 
had on that day. In my reply to her, I 
stated that while there were many things 
we are trying to do to solve this problem 
the best solution, and maybe the only 
solution, is strict police enforcement of 
the law to protect the public from dis- 
orderly conduct, indecent exposure, and 
wholehearted support of this police pro- 
tection by all Americans. If we continue 
to tolerate this type of activity, we will 
indeed become a sick America. 
Representative JOEL BROYHILL, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BROYHILL: I feel that 
you, as the representative from our district 
should be aware of how my family spent 
“Honor America Day” July 4, 1970. As mem- 
bers of the tax paying, hard working, law 
abiding citizens, my husband, family and I 
decided to go to Washington, D.C., to par- 
ticipate in the “Honor America Day” activi- 
ties. Our four-year-old looked forward to the 
celebration as she convinced her grand- 
mother to join us. We also invited two 
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female Mormon missionaries to go with us as 
they had never seen Washington. 

The first thing we saw after leaving the 
parking lot were three filthy youths with 
wet, dirty American flags around their necks. 
They alternately swung them at trees and 
bushes and then stopped to wipe their feet 
with them or sop up the sweat on their 
bodies, My little one wanted to know if she 
could wet her flag like the big people. My 
husband asked an officer to do something and 
he refused. 

We reached the monument-grounds and 
settled with people like ourselves who had 
brought family and friends to join in the 
festivities while filthy, half dressed and even 
half nude dissenters who were demanding 
their rights paraded among us. We were soon 
joined by a couple who commenced to lie 
down and demonstrate sex in the raw before 
80,000 disgusted. onlookers. This was hardly 
the show I had brought my two children to 
see and then it started, noise and jeering, 
beer bottles (one which missed my infant by 
inches) and then that horrible smell and 
the pain in our throats as we ran from the 
tear gas with our screaming infants and our 
gasping children. 

Well, they have had their fun now, we de- 
cided as we resettled ourselves for the re- 
mainder of the program which we could not 
hear because of all the noise they were mak- 
ing. Then it began again, louder and with 
fireworks being tossed flaming into the crowd 
making it necessary for us to hold our chil- 
dren to ‘prevent their being hurt while the 
young missionaries made mental notes to 
write home about and Mr. Hope spoke of 2 
billion people around the world viewing the 
telecast. 

Before we could gather our belongings to- 
gether again, the gas hit us with renewed 
force & we were forced to leave in the same 
painful gasping rush as before. We returned 
home in disbelief. We had to promise our 
terrified four year old that she would never 
have to go to “Honor America Day” again be- 
fore she would sleep. 

That is how we spent honor America Day. 

I would therfore like to know when the 
socalled silent majority will be heard. When 
will I be able to sit in the shadows of the 
Washington monument without exposing 
my children to fiag desecration, nudity, 
filth, vulgarity and bodily pain & harm. 

When will laws be enforced, Or is there 
no law to protect us from these animals? Is 
there no law against liberating a truck by 
pushing it into the pool. 

When will my rights be as important as 
their safety? I too want to be heard. Or do 
only they have rights? 

Until. I have the answers to these ques- 
tions I must join the ranks of “sick Amer- 
ica." I will stay away. from the district be- 
cause I am afraid. I don’t want to risk my 
children's safety or expose them to the filth 
that walks the streets. 

What are you doing about this? 


CONGRESSIONAL VOTING AND 
HOW TO CONCEAL IT 


HON. ANDREW JACOBS, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, I insert the 
following editorial broadcast by WFBM-— 
TV in Indianapolis, Ind., on July 13, 
1970: 

CONGRESSIONAL VOTING AND How To 

CONCEAL Ir 

Centuries ago, members of England’s 
House of Commons worked out a plan which 
prevented kings from knowing how each of 
them voted. 
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By 1832, royal reaction was no longer a 
cause for personal concern and member's 
votes were made public. 

One hundred thirty-eight years later, 
House members in our own Congress are 
using the same plan to keep the public just 
as much in the dark as English kings were 
long ago. 

It’s true that you often hear or read how 
your Congressman voted. And under our 
Constitution, one-fifth of members present 
can demand a House roll call—a record vyote. 

The catch is that the House can instantly 
convert itself into a committee—the Com- 
mittee of the Whole—to decide on amend- 
ments to important bills. Once this is done, 
@ roll call cannot be demanded. There are 
voice votes. There also are division and teller 
votes, in which members stand or file past 
tellers to be counted. But no record is made 
of how individual members vote, and the 
standing or marching is done with Congres- 
sional backs to the press gallery. Few respon- 
sible reporters try to overcome that handi- 
cap 


These committee votes are not final, of 
course. But after the switch back to full- 
House status, only amendments which have 
been approved in committee are eligible for 
& final vote. 

At this point, if a roll call is demanded 
many a lawmaker who wasn't present for 
the real decision making hurries to his seat 
and costs a vote which he thinks will please 
the folks back home. There's even a system 
of bells to signal when the critical time has 
come! 

Fifty Congressmen—members of both 
parties—will try this week to change the 
rules so that amendments turned down in 
the Committee of the Whole also can be 
submitted to the full House and a record 
vote demanded. 

We can think of no reason why the public 
shouldn't know where House members really 
stand on all important issues. If you agree, 
we suggest you wire your Congressman, or 
write him at once, and say so. 

If you happen to have heard the argument 
that additional roll calls would take too much 
time, you might add that Indiana’s Legisla- 
ture has long employed push-button, in- 
stant, roll-call voting. 

Let's hope that won't take Congress an- 
other 138 years. 


NATIONAL SERVICE ACT GAINS 
SUPPORT 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am 
reintroducing today the National Serv- 
ice Act of 1970 (H.R. 18025) with 16 ad- 
ditional cosponsors. This brings to 26 the 
number of Members who have joined 
together in supporting this drive for a 
comprehensive revision of the draft. 

Those Members who are joining me 
today in reintroducing this bill are: 

Brock ApAMs, Democrat, of Washing- 
ton. 

SHIRLEY CHISHOLM, Democrat, of New 
York. 

JEFFERY COHELAN, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia. 

SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
Maryland. 

Sam Grssons, Democrat, of Florida. 

MICHAEL HARRINGTON, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts. 

WAYNE L. Hays, Democrat, of Ohio. 
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MARGARET M. HECKLER, Republican, of 
Massachusetts. 

ROBERT L. Leccett, Democrat, of Cal- 
ifornia. 

Ray J. MappEN, Democrat, of Indiana. 

JOSEPH M. McDape, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania. 

—— Merens, Democrat, of Washing- 

n. 

JOHN E. Moss, Democrat, of California. 

BERTRAM PopeLtt, Democrat, of New 
York. 

Howard POLLOCK, Republican, of 
Alaska. 

ROBERT: O. TIERNAN, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island. 

The original cosponsors who joined me 
on the initial introduction of this bill 
on June 10 are: 

DANIEL E. BUTTON, Republican, of New 
York. 

JaMes D. DINGELL, 
Michigan. 

JAMES G. FULTON, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania. 

SEYMOUR HALPERN, Republican, of New 
York. 

WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY, Democrat, of 
Maine. 

Henry HEŁSTOSKI, Democrat, of New 
Jersey. 

E apr M. Rees, Democrat, of Califor- 

a. 

JAMES H, ScHEvER, Democrat, of New 
York. 

FRANK THOMPSON, JR., Democrat, of 
New Jersey. 

Chaos is presently infecting our Se- 
lective Service System and it is essen- 
tial that the Congress enact comprehen- 
sive draft reform now. The National 
Service Act provides such a reform. I 
have had reprinted the speech I gave 
on June 10 in which I outline the pro- 
posal and include the text of the bill. I 
would be glad to provide a copy of this 
iy to anyone who wishes more de- 

5. 

Mr. Speaker, draft resistance in the 
United States has become so widespread 
and so sophisticated that the Selective 
Service System seems barely capable of 
drafting anyone who does not wish to be 
drafted. Young men with intelligence or 
education are so keenly aware of draft 
deferments that they can easily avoid 
induction while the poor and the unedu- 
cated end up fighting the war. 

One of the most flagrant areas of draft 
resistance is New York City. Last year, 
local boards in the city had to send out 
twice as many induction notices as there 
were spots to fill. In the end, after mail- 
ing nearly 14,000 induction notices to 
fill 7,700 spaces, the draft boards were 
still short 524 men. These figures once 
again underscore the need for drastic 
revision of the Selective Service Act this 
year. 

Furthermore, these young men who 
fail to show up for induction most likely 
will not be prosecuted and will not end 
up in the Army. According to Major 
Thomas M. Maher, head of the legal di- 
vision at New York Selective Service 
headquarters, the Federal prosecutors. 
have such a backlog of cases that only a 
few can be prosecuted. Consequently, 
about 2 percent of these delinquents will 
end up in the Army and less than 1 per- 
cent in court. The remainder will ulti- 
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mately submit to the draft process and, 
strangely enough, virtually all.of them 
will be rejected for physical or mental 
reasons. 

In addition, there are many perfectly 
legal methods now being employed to 
avoid service. More people than ever 
across the country are being rejected for 
medical reasons. The Nationwide failure 
rate is running now about 50 percent. 
In areas of greater antiwar feeling, the 
rate is even higher. For example in the 
first four months of 1970, about 67 per- 
cent of the people taking draft physicals 
in New York City failed them. Far from 
representing a degeneration in public 
health, the statistics show the increased 
willingness of young men to use medical 
reasons, even as minor as certain scalp 
conditions, to escape induction into the 
Army. During World War II an object 
of shame and disgrace to many, the med- 
ical deferment has now become a 
cherished goal of registrants. 

There are many other methods now 
being employed by young men, involving 
appeals, C.O. status, stretching student 
deferments, and more complicated med- 
ical and psychiatric reasons to avoid in- 
duction. I need not elaborate on them. 
It is evident that, despite the claims of 
Draft Director Curtis Tarr to the con- 
trary, our present Selective Service Sys- 
tem is not working. Each extra day that 
we in the Congress let this system run 
will only create more confusion and ex- 
acerbate the frustrations of all our young 
people. 

The National Service System, H.R. 
18025, represents a workable alternative 
to the Selective Service System. Young 
men strongly opposed to a war could 
choose to serve their country in a use- 
ful civilian capacity, resolving the legal 
dilemma surrounding conscientious ob- 
jection. Through our experience with 
such programs as the Peace Corps, Vista, 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and others, 
we know that we can effectively utilize 
the resources, energies, and abilities of 
young men. Furthermore, much of the 
dissatisfaction surrounding the draft 
could be channeled into productive areas 
of our society serving an important so- 
cial purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, as the statistics demon- 
strate, it is evident that the Selective 
Service System is not working. For the 
Congress to do nothing to provide a 
workable system would be a tragedy of 
lasting importance. Steps must now be 
taken to halt the increasing student re- 
volt against our inequitable draft system. 

The National Service System is a con- 
structive answer to our present draft 
crisis. Unlike the present system, it is 
both workable and equitable. 


HOME LOAN ACTION HAILED 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 
Mr, BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, the action 
by this body yesterday to increase the 
availability -of guaranteed home loan 
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financing for veterans and of mortgage 
credit for home financing in general will 
be welcomed by the vast majority of 
Americans who are in the middle- and 
low-income brackets. 

Both of these measures represent steps 
forward in the continuing effort to help 
many of our fellow Americans buy their 
own home. However, further measures 
are necessary if the tight mortgage 
money market is to be eased soon. 

I. am particularly pleased that new 
mortgage funds will be made available to 
our veterans. In recent years, returning 
Southeast Asian war veterans were un- 
able to purchase new homes due to a lack 
of funds in the mortgage market. This 
was particularly unfortunate since these 
veterans were generally in the lower in- 
come brackets and could least afford to 
go to the conventional loan markets. 

With this bill, if the Senate concurs, 
these defenders of peace and freedom 
will be able to return home and start to 
participate in the GI benefits to the same 
extent that those serving in World War 
II and the Korean war before them were 
able to do. 

The need for housing across the coun- 
try is reaching a critical stage. Day by 
day the demand for new housing out- 
strips new housing starts. However, tight 
mortgage money has also been a major 
problem and hopefully these two meas- 
ures will be a step toward easing that sit- 
uation. 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 
HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1970 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our former colleague, Clifford 
Davis, came as a great shock to me and 
to the Members of this body. 

Although Cliff served here as a Mem- 
ber from the great State of Tennessee, 
down in Mississippi we always looked 
upon and considered him as much a part 
of our own State delegation as if he were 
elected from our midst. He was Missis- 
sippi born and Mississippi educated. 

Cliff Davis was a highly effective and 
valuable member of the Committee on 
Public Works. His interest and activity 
in flood control, river transportation, 
harbors and conservation was of tremen- 
dous importance and value to my State. 
In fact, Mr. Speaker, his service on this 
committee was of great value to the en- 
tire Nation. 

He was neither partisan nor sectional. 
He was always ready to consider pro- 
grams and projects of this kind irrespec- 
tive of what part of the country was to 
benefit therefrom. And whenever there 
was merit and need, Cliff Davis came 
through with this powerful aid and in- 
fluence. 

Cliff Davis was an attractive man in 
person, manner, and conduct. He was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. He always had a good 


word, an interesting story, or a warm 
handshake. He was so interestingly en- 


tertaining that there was never a dull 
moment while in his presence. His politi- 
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cal success was not only attributable to 
the fact that he always served his people 
well, but he loved to be among people. He 
undoubtedly knew more people by name 
than any other public official ever to serve 
the citizens of the great city of Memphis; 
and indeed, they all knew Cliff and loved 
him. 

In his passing Mrs. Abernethy and I 
have lost a great and true friend. We 
share the sadness that has come to his 
charming wife, Carrie, and to his family. 
We deeply sympathize with them. 


JOCKO CLARK COMMENTS ON MOD- 
ERN CONCEPTS OF SEAPOWER 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr, RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
acknowledged experts on seapower in 
the world is the famed Adm. Joseph 
“Jocko” Clark, USN retired, a renowned 
carrier commander in World War II and 
author of two successful books, “Carrier 
Admiral” and “Sea Power and Its Mean- 
ing.” In a recent issue of Counterattack, 
Admiral Clark discusses some important 
aspects of “Modern Concepts of Sea- 
power.” 

Because he puts the importance of con- 
trol of the seas and the importance of 
the aircraft carrier so simply and so lu- 
cidly, I would like to place in the RECORD 
for the benefit of Members of the House 
some excerpts from his outstanding dis- 
cussion: 

We have a great sense of pride in the fact 
that an old friend, Admiral Thomas H. 
Moorer, the Present Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions, has been appointed by President Nixon 
to be Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
Admiral Moorer, as an advocate of seapower 
and balanced forces, brings four decades of 
invaluable military expertise to the top mili- 
tary billet in our armed forces. 

The primary mission of the United States 
Navy is, in summary, to gain, maintain, and 
assure continued control of the seas, and the 
air over the seas, as required in our national 
objectives. This control of the oceans and 
their airspace is absolutely essential to the 
security of the United States. This country is 
an island. We have only two international 
borders. Two of our states lie overseas. More 
than 99% of our overseas trade travels by 
ship. Our nation’s military strategy is predi- 
cated on a forward posture, with critical re- 
liance placed upon our overseas allies and 
our own forward deployed forces. Of the 43 
countries involved in treaties with the United 
States, only two of them share a common 
border with us. There is no current plan 
for overseas military operations which does 
not depend on our free use of the seas. In 
Vietnam to date, over 97% of the supplies 
have gone by sea. Without free use of the 
seas, our entire politico-military posture 
loses its credibility. 

The attack carrier is the principal ship of 
the surface fleet through which our Navy 
maintains its supremacy at sea. The attack 
carrier fills this role because it represents 
air power at sea. History has conclusively 
demonstrated that naval surface forces can- 
not survive ia the face of a strong air threat 


without air superiority. The second basic 
mission of the attack carrier is derived from 


the principal collateral function of the Navy: 
to provide tactical airpower for the land bat- 
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tle..This collateral mission of the attack car- 
rier is shared with the U.S. Air Force within 
our military strategy. Land-based tactical air 
is used where protected and provisional bases 
are available within tactical air range of the 
objective area. Sea-based tactical air is re- 
quired where such bases are not available, or 
to reinforce land-based air where the tac- 
tical air requirements exceed that level which 
can be supported from available land bases. 
All. overseas tactical ‘air support, whether 
land-based or carrier-based, has at its pre- 
requisite our free use of the seas. The great 
payload capacity of modern tactical aircraft 
requires for extended operations the con- 
tinuous resupply of combat consumables in 
such bulk that-they must come by sea. 

The attack carrier provides the means by 
which airpower can be taken to sea. The car- 
rier can be moved any place on 70% of the 
earth's surface covered by the oceans, without 
any international agreements or basing 
rights, within a radius of more than 600 miles 
a day and at speeds up to 30 knots. The attack 
carrier is a floating air base, complete with 
aircraft, ordnance and jet fuel, required to 
fiy them; -command and control] facilities 
to deploy them; shops to support them; and 
men to maintain and operate them. When 
earriers are deployed in a trouble spot, they 
are ready on arrival for a show of force and 
to carry on limited war, general conflict with 
conventional weapons, or even nuclear war. 

Our new carriers will have an important 
feature, nuclear propulsion with the advan- 
tage of steaming at high speeds for unlimited 
distances: The Nimitz class will have twice 
the capacity of the Forrestal class for aviation 
fuel and fifty per cent more aircraft 
ammunition. 

At the end of World War II the U.S. Navy 
was supreme on the seas, The Axis fleets had 
been destroyed and our allies’ navies were 
severely reduced through wartime attrition 
and post-war economies. The Soviets had no 
modern forces capable of sustained opera- 
tions at sea: Since 1950, the Soviet Union has 
been embarked on a program which reveals 
an awareness of the importance of seapower 
and an unmistakable resolve to become the 
world’s most powerful maritime force. For the 
first time in history, the Soviet Union is using 
a deployed naval force in support of foreign 
policy in areas not contiguous to its borders. 
Its force in the Mediterranean includes war- 
ships armed with surface-to-surface and sur- 
face-to-air missiles, amphibious ships with 
naval infantry embarked, and torpedo and 
missile-armed submarines. In the event of 
war with Russia, Soviet submarines 
would constitute a formidable force threat- 
ening our use of the seas. We must continue 
to develop our anti-submarine warfare to 
deter any overt aggression by the enemy’s 
enormous underseas fieet. 

‘The area of the world covered by our over- 
seas land bases is. constantly shrinking. At 
the end of the Korean War, we had 531 over- 
seas bases. Today we have less than 170. Oper- 
ational U.S. air bases overseas have declined 
in number from 105 in 1957 to 50 in 1970. 
‘The recent loss of Wheelus Air Force Base in 
Libya has eliminated the last’ of an extensive 
complex of U.S. air bases in North Africa. 

The trend towards an erosion of overseas 
bases indicates that the attack carrier's role 
in providing overseas tactical air may now be 
substantially emphasized. The growing ca- 
pability of the Soviet fleet is an expanding 
threat to our continued supremacy at sea. 
Today the attack carrier force is.the margin 
of difference between the two navies, To pre- 
clude obsolescence and to maintain the ca- 
pability of our seapower require a continuous 
infusion of new ships. The survival of the 
free world in a nuclear era does not come 
cheap. Our Navy’s unique technology in oper- 
ating self-sufficient and self-protecting car- 
rier task forces is the foundation of the free 
world’s seapower. 
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PRICE OF “FREE” TRADE 


HON. JOSHUA EILBERG 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. EILBERG. Mr. Speaker, during 
recent days, no one has felt the pinch 
of our Nation’s inflationary spiral more 
than the American laborer. With rising 
prices and the prospect of unemploy- 
ment ever present, hard working men 
and women have cried out to the Con- 
gress to lessen their plight. 

Two such groups seeking our aid are 
the textile and apparel workers: Two 
and a half million Americans who live in 
constant fear of losing their jobs be- 
cause of the unrestricted flow of imports 
into the United States from abroad. 

Last May, after 14 mouths of inten- 
sive discussions during which our Gov- 
ernment attempted to establish volun- 
tary limits on rising Japanese textile 
and apparel imports, the Japanese dele- 
gation left for home, refusing to con- 
clude an agreement. This action leaves 
the Congress no choice but to approve 
the legislation which has emerged: from 
the Ways and Means Committee de- 
signed to limit exports and institute an 
orderly marketing approach for Ameri- 
can products. 

In the July 1 edition of Justice, the 
publication of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers’ Union, an editorial 
entitled “Price of ‘Free’ Trade” appeared 
which deals with this problem. With the 
unanimous consent of my colleagues, I 
enter into the Recorp the above-men- 
tioned editorial: 

Price or. “FREE” TRADE 

The collapse of U.S.-Japanese talks last 
month ends a 14-month effort to establish 
yoluntary limits on rising Japanese textile 
and apparel imports. Over the past months 
we have documented in detail the spectac- 
ular rise of those imports and their increas- 
ing threat to jobs and earnings in this 
country. 

Some two and one-half million Ameri- 
cans—many of them women workers, black 
workers, minority workers—derive their live- 
hood from jobs threatened by the flood of 
imports from Japan and other nations. 
Although they are not the highest earners 
in our land, their wages are like mountains 
compared to earnings of their foreign coun- 
terparts. 

The unbending, take-it-or-leave-it stance 
of the Japanese negotiators who came to 
Washington was a great shock to the Nixon 
Administration, Indeed, it had opposed im- 
port quotas and insisted that voluntary 
limitation could be negotiated. On May 12, 
Commerce Secretary Maurice H. Stans ex- 
pressed optimism before the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

It couldn’t be done. After three days of 
futility, the Japanese headed for home and 
Commerce Secretary Stans headed back to 
the committee to tell Chairman Wilbur Mills 
and his conferees that all had been in vain 
and that the need for legislated limitations 
Was urgent. 

Champions of “free” trade are victims of a 
beautiful fiction. It exists. nowhere in the 
world; foreign nations are enmeshed in webs 
of regulations, controls, tariffs, quotas, vol- 
untary limitions and reciprocal deals which 
they defend in the name of their national 
interests. A 
“Not the’ least of these fs Japan herself. 
Largely through’ our open trade policy and 
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other help, she has admirably lifted herself 
from the ashes of war to become the world’s 
third largest industrial power. In seeking 
import limits we are not denying largess to 
a struggling, impoverished nation. We are 
seeking to safeguard an average U.S. rate for 
apparel workers—union and non-union—of 
$2.31 an hour against a Japanese rate of 
39 cents. 

Domestically, we have legislated such safe- 
guards within our own nation, embodying 
concepts of decency into federal minimum 
wage and maximum hours prescriptions. Yet, 
it has been held that just because they exist 
in Japan—eyen though the product competes 
in the U.S.—we should accept work condi- 
tions worse than those that flourish in 
vestigial anti-union areas and against which 
we battled successfully in 1909. 

The facts are that two-thirds of our $1.5 
billion trade deficit with Japan is in textiles 
and apparel; that Japan has not been averse 
to establishing limitations on wool and man- 
made fiber textiles and products, such as we 
have sought, with the European Economic 
Community, Canada, the United Kingdom 
and other countries; that her own foreign 
policy is the most restrictive among the 
major powers. 

The McIntyre bill in the Senate parallels 
the Mills bill in the House. Both should be 
approved speedily and without fuss. Both 
bills provide for sharing the market and 
establish a basis for subsequent voluntary 
agreements. It is a shame that in view of the 
import threat to New York's largest industry, 
the keystone to the state's economy, neither 
Senator Jacob Javits nor Senator Charles 
Goodell have come out for these bills. 

“Free” trade does not mean chaotic or 
viciously competitive trade. Our finter- 
national goodwill has long been clear 
through aid and good works throughout the 
world. It needs no defense. And it is not to 
be measured by a readiness to underwrite 
low wages and soaring profits for foreign 
capitalists—or bargain-hunting American re- 
tailers—with the bread and butter of Ameri- 
can workers and their families. 


BIRTHDAY OF HIS IMPERIAL 
MAJESTY HAILE SELASSIE I— 
JULY 23 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Africa of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
extend our. warmest regards and best 
wishes to His Imperial Majesty Haile Se- 
lassie I, Emperor of Ethiopia on this his 
79th birthday. 

His Imperial Majesty has ruled Ethi- 
opia for over 50 years. During his reign, 
he has proven to be one of the leading 
architects of African unity and world 
peace. He gave of himself unstintingly 
in an effort to bring an end to the civil 
conflict in Nigeria. His pioneer efforts led 
to the establishment of the Organiza- 
tion of African Unity in Addis Ababa. 

As Emperor of Ethiopia, he has en- 
deavored,to achieve objectives which are 
common to nations dedicated to peace 
throughout the world. He has improved 
health and educational facilities and ex- 
tended -the . communication system 
within Ethiopia. These and other com- 
parable efforts have profoundly affected 
the ecoriomic’ and social development of 
his proud ‘an@ ancient nation” 
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He has also endeavored to strengthen 
the bonds of friendship and mutual re- 
spect which exist between our two na- 
tions, a relationship which dates back to 
1903. when the first treaty between our 
two nations was signed. Thus, I take spe- 
cial pleasure in sending greetings and 
the best wishes of the American people 
to this dynamic leader who has proven 
to be one of Africa’s truly great states- 
men and a guiding force in mankind’s 
quest for world peace. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK—AS RELE- 
VANT TODAY AS 11 YEARS AGO 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, we recently celebrated the 194th 
anniversary of our: Nation’s birth. What 
were we honoring? Why honor America? 

Mr. Speaker, we-were attempting to do 
honor to those most fundamental prin- 
ciples which, over the decades, have 
made this country great and strong and 
free. We were honoring the determina- 
tion of our forefathers, the determina- 
tion of men and women from the most 
diverse of racial, religious, and ethnic 
backgrounds who struggled to build a 
country based on the principles of equal- 
ity, justice, and -humanity—priceless 
rights which cannot and should not be 
denied to any living human being. 

Yet, as these words are spoken there 
are 1.1 billion people in over 25 nations 
who are being denied these basic human 
rights, These nations, all under Commu- 
nist domination, are the captive nations 
of the world. 

In July of 1959, the 86th Congress of 
the United States adopted the Captive 
Nations Week resolution, now Public 
Law 86-90, to dramatize the plight of 
the many European nations which at 
that time were helpless pawns of the 
Soviet Union. The 86th Congress was 
acutely aware of an expanding Commu- 
nist threat in the world, but at that time 
we could not predict that the observance 
of Captive Nations Week would be as 
relevant today as at any previous time 
in its 11-year history, 

For years we have watched the Soviet 
orbit of influence grow to a point where 
their leaders could publicly state that 
their ultimate goal was complete world 
domination, I need not dwell on the 
ruthless suppression of uprisings in Po- 
land and Hungary in 1956, Only 2 years 
ago the free peoples of the world watched 
in horror and indignation as Soviet tanks 
and troops crushed the brief but gallant 
surge. toward. freedom by. the people 
of Czechoslovakia. The condemnation 
which resounded throughout. the free 
world in 1968 had little effect on the So- 
viet Union, except to allow them the op- 
portunity of expounding the Brezhnev 
doctrine of limited sovereignity which 
they used to justify this breach of»the 
Slovak people’s human rights. = 

As we view the world today, the Com- 
munist leaders persist in oppressing 
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these nations: and encouraging the 
repression of their people’s God-given 
human rights. Today the threat of com- 
munhism shadows not just the people of 
Europe and Asia. Communist influence 
is spreading also in South America and 
Africa. We are constantly reminded of 
the classic Communist tactics of sub- 
version and infiltration with which 
they still hope to conquer the entire 
world. We have been told by many world 
leaders that communism holds no threat 
to peace, yet there has been no evident 
change in the nature of Communist 
control, of its totalitarian trappings, or 
of its imperialistic tendencies. 

For these reasons, the week of July 12- 
18 was a week of rededication for all of 
the free people of the world. We must 
not only rededicate ourselves to the prin- 
ciple that all people should be free, but 
we must work to give this purpose ac- 
tive and concrete expression here in 
Congress. It is not enough for us to say 
that we recognize the problem and then 
sit by and let this cancer infect count- 
less others. Now is the time to use the 
force of world opinion to change the 
lives of millions of captive people. 

It-is time that the free nations of the 
world reexamined the nature of Com- 
munist domination in those countries 
which remain under the heel of Soviet 
oppressive might. It is time we reex- 
amined the kind of life which is char- 
acteristic of a Communist-controlled 
country. We have seen—but. too often 
we forget—the stark border zones, the 
minefields, the barbed-wired barricades, 
the armed guardtowers, and watchdogs, 
combining to create the impression of a 
nationwide concentration camp. These 
realities of Iron Curtain life should re- 
mind us that the autocratic rule of Com- 
munist leaders continues and that. the 
physical, moral, and spiritual enslave- 
ment of these people does nothing more 
than subordinate basic human values to 
the requirement of maintaining unrep- 
resentative minority regimes in power. 

I urge the President and my fellow 
colleagues to implement this legislation 
by bringing these atrocities of human 
denial to the attention of the entire 
world. The observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week is a moral obligation for all 
of us who profess our belief in freedom, 
equality, and equal opportunity. We have 
made progress in achieving civil rights 
for minority groups in our own country, 
but let us not forget that our goal is 
freedom and self-determination for all 
mankind. The people of the oppressed na- 
tions deserve our every effort, through 
pressure on the United Nations and 
through pressure on individual gov- 
ernments, to help them gain their in- 
alienable right of independence. 


MAINE'S VACATION CRUISES—A 
NEW ERA 


HON. PETER N. KYROS 


- OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. Tuesday, July .21, 1970 


"Mr. KYROS. Mr. Speaker, a new ‘era 
is beginning for all of our citizens who 
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would énjoy vacationing in Maine: ‘cruis- 
ing her coast and visiting her villages. I 
refer particularly to the boom in coastal 
cruising, as noted in the July issue of a 
foremost. Maine publication, Down East 
magazine. More exciting blue water 
cruises are being planned, as articles in 
the Maine Sunday Telegram also explain. 
At this point in the Recorp, I would like 
to include ‘the articles on Maine cruise 
vacations from Down East magazine and 
the Maine Sunday Telegram: 

{From Down East magazine, July 1970] 

NortH By Easr 

When the oceangoing ferry, Prince of Fun- 
dy, sails June 20th on her maiden overnight 
voyage from Portland, Maine to Yarmouth, 
Nova Scotia she will be inaugurating a new 
era in water transportation along the down 
east coast. 

Reservations for 1000 passengers and 175 
vehicles aboard the new 393-foot, Swedish- 
owned vessel were booked weeks in advance 
of her initial run 200 miles across the Gulf 
of Maine. Not since the “Boston Boat"—the 
steamships Camden and Belfast—stopped 
sailing from Boston to Bangor in the early 
1930s have such luxurious accommodations 
been offered the maritime traveler to Maine. 
Prince of Fundy has cabin berths for 500, two 
restaurants, dance orchestras, ‘cocktail 
lounges, gift shops and a casino. 

After Eastern Steamship Lines ceased op- 
erations in Maine, it was more than twenty 
years before another large passenger vessel 
again plied the coast. Then, in 1956, the 
Canadian National Railway's ferry, the 346- 
foot Bluenose, with a capacity for 600 pas- 
sengers and 150 vehicles, began her run from 
Bar Harbor to Yarmouth. She continues to 
provide daytime service, although in recent 
years she has had to turn away customers 
during the peak summer months. 

Bluenose and Prince of Fundy, however, 
will not be the only large motor vessels carry- 
ing passengers in Maine waters this summer. 
The Mount Vernon of the American and 
Canadian Lines is due down east in late Au- 
guston a “mini-cruise” from Rhode ‘Island. 
She is the first of such cruise ships that may 
become a familiar sight on the Maine coast. 
At the instigation of James V. Day of Brewer 
and Kennebunk, a member of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, a research firm in 
Washington, D.C. is studying the feasibility 
of other large vacation cruise ships operation 
in Maine and the Maritimes during the sum- 
mer as they do in Florida and the Caribbean 
in the winter months. 

All signs indicate that the transportation 
cycle of steamship to railroad and railroad to 
automobile may be coming full circle; that 
once more a journey to Maine by water will be 
as much a summertime pleasure in this 
modern day as when a steamer’s whistle 
signaled the early morning arrival of the 
Boston Boat a generation ago. 

[From the Maine Sunday Telegram, 
Oct. 12, 1969] 
MAINE'S BUSINESS—STEEL CRUISE SHIP RUNS 
LIKELY ALONG Coast In 1970 
(By Frank Sleeper) 

Maine is likely to haye at least one steel 
cruise ship making one or two runs along 
its coast. next summer, It will be the 110- 
foot, 98-ton Mount Hope of the American 
Canadian Line Inc. 

Authority for that statement is Luther 
Blount, president. of Blount Marine. Corp., 
Warren, R.I., and also head of the American 
Canadian Line, who has moved into the 
cruise business after years of building craft 
in his big Warren shipyard, He's also con- 
sidering the construction of a second similar 
vessel and, if that’s bullt, the Maine Coast 
will have more American Canadian Line 
cruises. 

Blount says the vessel will stop at Port- 
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land, Boothbay Harbor, Rockland, Castine, 
Camden, Bucks Harbor, Seal Harbor and 
perhaps go on to Bangor. 

Actually, Blount had planned a 12-day 
island hopping Maine coast cruise for the 
past summer—but because of procedural 
problems which no longer exist it never 
came off. 

It appears that the Mount Hope arrival on 
the Maine coast scene !s going to be the first 
tangible result of a speech by James V. Day, 
vice chairman of the Federal Maritime Com- 
mission, March 28, in Portland, in which he 
proposed a cruise vessel for the Maine coast. 
But there may be more results. 

Edward Langlois, general manager of the 
Maine Port Authority, and Robert O. E. Elliot, 
head of the Department of Economic Deyel- 
opment's Vacation-Travel Division, set out 
to look over the field after Day made his 
suggestion. 

On May 7, the two met with representa- 
tives of the Moore-McCormack Line at New 
York. The feasibility of setting up & pas- 
senger cruise service starting in Boston and 
covering a two-week trip along the Maine 
coast was discussed. The meeting determined 
the need for a market survey to estimate 
traffic for such a venture. That survey would 
be up to someone other than Moore-McCor- 
mack, possibly the state. 

Later in May Langlois and George W. Gar- 
rett, executive secretary of the Greater Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, met with repre- 
sentatives of American Export Industries Inc. 
There was some discussion of choosing the 
Independence or Constitution, not now in 
use, for such a cruise. Here again, it appears 
that a feasibility study would be required. 

On June 3, Elliot and Langlois met with 
members of the Diners-Fugazy Sales Corp. to 
discuss any interest that firm might have in 
& cruise service along the coast of Maine. 
Louis V. Pugazy, president of the firm, was 
among those attending. 

Diners-Fugazy Officials asked for as much 
literature as possible about the Maine coast. 
And they agreed with the other firms that 
a market study would have to be made before 
any “major” financial investment was under- 
taken. It was felt that a smaller vessel than 
the large Moore-McCormack Argentina or 
Brazil should be used. The Meteor, 296 feet 
long and capable of carrying 160 passengers, 
was suggested. 

The matter was also discussed with John 
W. Harrington, Washington, of Seven Seas 
Agency Inc., a research consultant firm. Har- 
rington is a friend of Langlois. He recom- 
mended a feasibility study, pointing out 
some of the questions to be asked In such a 
study. And Harrington further said that 
the cruise should probably be available year- 
round, tying in with winter sports. 

Then Blount came forward with something 
more concrete. Obviously, the Mount Hope 
would show what the demand is for a Maine 
cruise ship. 

There still might be the need for a feasi- 
bility study for larger vessels, though Blount 
might eliminate the need for that by ex- 
panding as the demand warranted. 

What has happened is that the efforts by 
Langlois and Elliott have been sidetracked 
temporarily for the Blount effort. Those ef- 
forts, however, may bear added fruit in the 
long run. Moore-McCormack, American Ex- 
port, Diners-Fugazy all know that Maine fs 
interested in the possibility of a cruise along 
its coast. These companies may also see other 
possibilities involving Maine. 

Much credit must be given to Peter T. Me- 
Laughlin, vice president of Casco Bay Lines, 
Portland, for Blount’s getting into the act. 
McLaughlin was at the meeting at which Day 
spoke and told him of Blount’s Mount Hope. 
And McLaughlin alerted Blount of the de- 
sire for a Maine coastal cruise. Blount has 
pune many of the ferries used by Casco Bay 

nes. 
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The Mount Hope went into operation June 
1. It took about a year to design it and an- 
other year to build it at a cost of about 
$400,000, The second vessel will probably cost 
around $600,000, Blount believes. He has had 
surveys made which show the Mount Hope 
has a gross revenue per passenger slightly 
higher than that for an ocean liner. 

Falling under regulations for T boats, craft 
of under 100, the Mount Hope can also be 
“The larger the vessel is, the more costly 
it is per passenger,” he explains. “The Mount 
Hope is a better investment than the larger 
cruising ocean liner. And some of the larger 
steamship companies are getting interested 
in it as a result.” 

Built into the craft is a ramp which is put 
down on beaches so that swimmers can go 
directly on the beach. That’s in the bow. In 
the stern is a swimming ramp, Windows go 
all around the bow in the lounge so you 
can sit about anywhere in the lounge and see 
straight ahead. Both vessels will carry 149 
passengers, with the Mount Hope sleeping 
42 and the new craft, 30. 

The coastal cruise wouldn’t be in compe- 
tition with Maine windjammer cruises, 
Blount says, as it would offer more comfort- 
able and more expensive accommodations. 
Twenty couples from this state traveled on 
the Mount Hope the past summer, he reports, 

Langlois and Elliot feel such a cruise ship 
would open up a new market potential here. 
Those who are more than 60 seem quite in- 
terested and, at the same time so do the 
swingers. An effort would be made to attract 
foreigners by flying them, for example, to 
Bangor International Airport and then driv- 
ing them to the vessel. 

Elliot says that some Germans have shown 
an interest in acreage in Maine to be set up 
as a hunting and fishing preserve such as 
they have in their country. 

In a survey some time ago, Dynamics As- 
sociates of New York showed that the prin- 
cipal classes taking vacations in Maine were 
relatively well-off middle-aged persons and 
those who are over-all sportsmen. 

Wait a few years and you may see cruise 
vessels of one kind or another up and down 
the Maine coast. Mount Hope could be the 
start of something big. 


[From the Maine Sunday Telegram, Apr. 12, 
1970] 
MAINE COASTAL CRUISE Set ror AUGUST 30- 
SEPTEMBER 11 

AvucustTa.—Americans who nostalgically re- 
call cruising from Boston, Mass. to Bangor 
on regularly scheduled trips of the Eastern 
Steamship Lines, will have an opportunity 
this summer to experience its pleasures all 
over again. 

“You can go back,” says Luther Blount, 
Warren, R.I., shipbuilder and owner of the 
Mount Hope, a modern, Coast Guard ap- 
proved steel vessel, “and in greater comfort 
than you enjoyed in those good old days.” 

Blount, who has operated inland waterway 
cruises in Florida, as well as from Rhode 
Island to New York to Florida, and northern 
trips from Warren, R.I. to points in Canada’s 
Quebec Province, is adding the Maine cruise 
to his schedule. The dates are Aug. 30 to Sept. 
11, 1970. 

“Our course is such that we can put into 
snug harbors each night and, should a storm 
hit, we can lie at anchor until it blows over,” 
says Blount. 

The tentative schedule calls for the trip to 
begin the evening of Aug. 30, with a cruise 
through the Cape Cod Canal, from Warren, 
R.I. The, next day’s termination. point will 
be Boothbay Harbor, followed by a leisurely 
run to Rockland, the self-styled “lobster 
capital of the world.” 

The fourth day, with the Mt. Hope at dock, 
there will be side trips on Maine State ferries 
from Rockland to islands such as Vinalhayen 
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and North Haven. Then, the cruise ship will 
continue to nearby Camden. Rockport Harbor 
will be viewed en route, and the vessel will 
tie up at Lok Marina that night. 

On the fifth day the route will be south of 
700-Acre Island, with a view of Gilkie harbor. 
Belfast and Searsport harbors will be circled 
and Castine will be the overnight destina- 
tion. That will be followed by a run through 
Eggemogin Reach to Bucks Harbor. (Nauti- 
cally, a “Reach” was a stretch. of water where 
& vessel could be sailed on course, with the 
wind forward of the beam but not enough 
to compel tacking.) Overnight will be at 
either Blue Hill or the lobster fishing village 
of Stonington. 

Bar Harbor will be the seventh day’s desti- 
nation and Seal Harbor, the eighth’s. The 
Jordan Pond House in Acadia National Park 
on Mt. Desert will be visited. 

The ninth day's run will be by way of North 
Haven, Tenants Harbor, Port Clyde or Bath, 
whichever is the more favorable. The Mt. 
Hope will be in Portland the next day and 
will continue toward the home port the day 
after. The vessel is due to return to its home 
port about 10 a.m. Sept. 11. 

Additional information on the 12-day voy- 
age is available from: American Canadian 
Line, Inc., P.O. Box 360, Warren R.I. 02885. 


THE LEADER IN THE DEED, A 
WOMAN 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the above 
title is a quotation from Virgil, the first 
century B.C. Latin poet, and I believe it 
is an appropriate opening for the subject 
about to be discussed. 

August 28, 1970, will be the 50th an- 
niversary of proclamation of the 19th 
amendment to the Constitution, which 
gave women the right to vote. The suf- 
frage amendment had passed the House 
of Representatives of the 65th Congress 
on January 10, 1918, but was defeated in 
the Senate on October 1, 1918. It was 
passed again by the House in the 66th 
Congress on May 20, 1919, and by the 
Senate on June 4 by exactly the needed 
two-thirds majority. 

Ratification by the States had taken 
an additional 14 months’ campaigning. 
The 36th State was won only after a 
long and bitter struggle in the lower 
house of the Tennessee Legislature which 
ratified by a majority of one vote on 
August 18, 1920. 

The history of the suffrage movement 
in the United States is not really a long 
one (historians usually date it as begin- 
ning in 1848, when a woman’s rights con- 
vention meeting in Seneca Falls, N.Y., 
produced a far-reaching declaration of 
principles). But it had bitter opposition; 
the following definition of “woman,” 
written by the caustic American writer 
Ambrose Bierce and included in his 
“Devil's Dictionary,” was about the mild- 
est ever cited by opponents of the suf- 
frage movement: 

“Woman, n. An animal usually living in the 
vicinity of Man, and having a rudimentary 
susceptibility to domestication. It is credited 
by many of the elder zoologists with a cer- 
tain vestigial docility acquired in a former 
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state of seclusion, but naturalists of the post- 
susananthony period, having no knowledge of 
the seclusion, deny the virtue and declare 
that such as creation’s dawn beheld, it 
roareth now. The species is the most widely 
distributed of all beasts of prey, infesting all 
habitable parts of the globe, from Green- 
land's spicy mountains to India’s moral 
strand. The popular name (wolfman) is in- 
correct for the creature is of the cat kind. 
The woman is lithe and graceful in its 
movements, especially the American variety. 
(Felis pugnans), ts omnivorous, and can be 
taught not to talk.” 


The actual women suffrage movement 
really began centuries ago, in a variety 
of ways. Women moved early in history 
to assert themselves as being a useful, 
needed, and worthwhile part of the proc- 
esses and systems that governed them. 
Lack of official and legal recognition did 
not seem to bother them a great deal. 

One of the earliest examples I can 
think of is found in the Bible, in the Book 
of Judges, the fourth chapter. Sisera, 
commander of a defeated army, was in 
flight, and sought by the children of 
Israel. He hid in the tent of Heber and 
confronted Heber’s wife, Jael; but let 
verses 20-22 tell the story: 

Again he said unto her, Stand in the door 
of the tent, and it shall be, when any man 
doth come and enquire of thee, and say, Is 
there any man here? that thou shalt say, No. 

Then Jael, Heber's wife, took a nail of the 
tent, and took a hammer in her hand, and 
went softly unto him, and smote the nail 
into his temples, and fastened it into the 
ground: for he was fast asleep and weary. 
So he died. 

And, behold, as Barak pursued Sisera, Jael 
came out to meet him, and said unto him, 
Come, and I will show thee the man whom 
thou seekest. And when he came into her 
tent, behold, Sisera lay dead, and the nail 
was in his temples... . 


The fact escapes us and may be hard 
to believe, but even in ancient Rome 
there was pressure for women’s equal 
rights with men. For examples of this, 
and other ages, I turn to quotes from 
Will Durant’s sweeping, monumental 
“Story of Civilization.” From volume II, 
Caesar and Christ: 


. » » Even in government the role of women 
grew. Cato cried out that “all other men rule 
over women; but we Romans, who rule all 
men, are ruled by our women,” In 195 B.C, 
the free women of Rome swept into the 
Forum and demanded the repeal of the Op- 
pian Law of 215, which had forbidden women 
to use gold ornaments, vari-colored dresses, 
or chariots, Cato predicted the ruin of Rome 
if the law should be repealed. Livy puts into 
his mouth a speech that every generation 
has heard: 

“If we had, each of us, upheld the rights 
and authority of the husband in.our own 
households, we should not today have this 
trouble with our women. As things are now, 
our liberty of action, which has been an- 
nulled by female despotism at home, is 
crushed and trampled on here in the Fo- 
rum .., Call to mind all the regulations 
respecting women by which our ancestors 
curbed their license and made them obedient 
to their husbands; and yet with all those re- 
strictions you can scarcely hold them in. If 
now you permit them to remove these re- 
straints ... and to put themselves on an 
equality with their husbands, do you imagine 
that you will be: able to bear them? From 
the moment that they become your equals 
they will be your masters.” 

The women. laughed: him down,.and stood 
their ground until the law was repealed. 
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Cato revenged himself as censor by multiply- 
ing by ten the taxes on the articles that 
Oppois had forbidden. But the tide was in 
flow, and could not be turned. Other laws 
disadvantageous to women were repealed or 
modified or ignored. Women won the frée ad- 
ministration of their dowries, divorced their 
husbands or occasionally poisoned them, and 
doubted the wisdom of bearing children in 
an age of urban congestion and imperialistic 
wars. ... 


Back in the 13th Century it was con- 
sidered quite a step forward in advance- 
ment of women when the “Laws and Cus- 
toms of Beauvais” bade a man beat his 
wife “only in reason.” Volume IV, The 
Age of Faith has this interesting para- 
graph: 

As usual, despite theology and law, the 
medieval woman found ways of annulling her 
disabilities with her charms. The litera- 
ture of this period is rich in records of wom- 
en who ruled their men. In several respects 
woman was the acknowledged superior. 
Among the nobility she learned something of 
letters and art and refinement, while her let- 
terless husband labored and fought: She 
could put on all the graces of an eighteenth- 
century salonniere, and swoon like a Rich- 
ardson heroine; at the same time she rivaled 
man in lusty liberty of action and speech, 
exchanged risque stories with him, and often 
took an unabashed initiative in love. In all 
classes she moved with full freedom, seldom 
chaperoned; she crowded the fairs and 
dominated the festivals; she joined in pil- 
grimages, and took part in the Crusades, not 
only as a solace but now and then as a soldier 
dressed in the panoply of war. Timid monks 
tried to persuade themselves of her in- 
feriority, but knights fought for her favors, 
and poets professed themselves her slaves. 
Men talked of her as an obedient servant, 
and dreamed of her as a goddess. They prayed 
to Mary, but they would have been satisfied 
with Eleanor of Aquitaine. i 


And in Volume V, The Renaissance, we 
find Durant writing: 


The Renaissance woman of the upper 
classes raised her sex out of medieval bond- 
age and monastic contempt to be almost 
the equal of man. She conversed on equal 
terms with him about literature and philoso- 
phy; she governed states with wisdom, like 
Isabella, or with all-too-masculine force, like 
Caterina Sforza; sometimes, clad in armor, 
she followed her mate to the battlefield, and 
bettered the instruction of his violence. She 
Tefused to leave the room when rough stories 
came up; she had a good stomach and could 
hear realistic language without losing her 
modesty or her charm. The Italian Renais- 
sance is rich in women who. made a high 
place for themselves by their intelligence or 
their virtue: Bianca Maria Visconti who, in 
the absence of her husband Francesco 
Sforza, governed Milan so capably that he 
used to say he had more confidence in her 
than in his whole army, and who at the same 
time was known for her “piety, compassion, 
charity, and beauty of person”; or Emilia Pio, 
whose husband died in her youth, but who 
so. Cherished his memory that she was never 
known, through all her remaining years, to 
encourage the attention of any man; or 
Lucrezia Tornabuoni, mother and molder of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent; or Elisabetta Gon- 
zaga, or Beatrice d'Este, or the maligned and 
gentle Lucrezia Borgia; or the Caterina 
Cornara who made Asolo a school for poets, 
artists, and gentlemen; or Veronica Gambara, 
the poetess and salonniere of Correggio; or 
Vittoria Colonna, the untouched goddess of 
Michelangelo. 

“The educated women of the Renaissance 
emancipated themselves without any propa- 
ganda of emancipation, purely by their intel- 
ligence, character, and tact, and by the 
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heightened sensitivity of men to their tan- 
gible and intangible charms. They influ- 
enced their’ time in every field: in politics 
by their ability to govern states for their ab- 
sent husbands; in morals by their combina- 
tion of freedom, good manners, and piety; 
in art by developing a matronly beauty which 
modeled a hundred Madonnas; in literature 
by opening their homes and their smiles to 
poets and scholars. There were innumerable 
satires on women, as in every age; but for 
every bitter or sarcastic line there were 
litanies of devotion and praise. The Italian 
Renaissance, like the French Enlightenment, 
was bisexual; women moved into every 
sphere of life; men ceased to be coarse and 
crude; and were molded to finer manners and 
speech; and civilization, with all its laxity 
and violence, took on a grace and refinement 
such s it had not known in Europe for a 
thousand years. 


The point is this, and one which I-wish 
to hammer down in the balance of my 
remarks, through some historical ex- 
amples: There has existed throughout 
history a real contradiction, in that wom- 
en have always been the models to rep- 
resent liberty, victory, peace, wisdom, 
justice, to name a few. Practically all 
major world:religions, regardless of the 
sex of the figure at their head, have a 
very strong matriarchal, feminine figure 
somewhere in the upper pantheon. And, 
as the following examples show, there are 
uncounted occasions when women have 
stepped into a breach that men would 
not fill, with varying results. The impor- 
tant thing, though, is that they did step 
into the gap, and they did act, and they 
did lead men when no other man would 
do so. Or, like the American Molly 
Pitcher, at the Battle of Monmouth, they 
moved-in smaller but still highly signifi- 
cant ways—when her cannoneer husband 
was killed, she took over his position. 
There is, in the history of the Napoleonic 
wars, a similar, but much more tragic, 
incident. After the Battle of Waterloo, 
in 1815, as the victorious English and 
Prussians swept over the field, they dis- 
covered the body of a beautiful young 
girl amidst the dead and the wreckage 
of a French cavalry charge. No one knew 
then, and no one knows to this day who 
she was, or why she was there. She was 
dressed in full uniform and armor of a 
French hussar. From where her body was 
lying, it was obvious that she had 
charged, with the cavalry, at full gallop. 
She died in a last futile, suicidal rush 
when Napoleon sent Milhaud’s horsemen 
against the fire and steel of the British 
infantry, drawn up in those deadly 
Squares that could not be penetrated. 
Centuries ago a Vietnamese woman led 
her countrymen in a struggle that ousted 
the Chinese from Vietnam. 

Commanding thousands, or acting 
alone—it makes no difference, the spirit 
was there, the spirit has always been 
there, the spirit always will be there. The 
following accounts are of four women 
who left their mark in world history, who 
stood with courage no one else—man or 
woman—could or would match: 

BOADICEA OF BRITAIN: RUGGED, EARNEST, 

TERRIBLE 


Rome thought Britain was a subjugated 
land,. but now the cry.was for revolt, and 
messengers flitted swiftly over forest paths, 
while signal beacons. fiamed from the hill- 
tops. 

Tales of Caesar’s hasty invasion and re- 
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treat of one hundred years before were told 
and retold.in the hills and valleys. Now the 
hated Imperial Eagles had once again come 
to Britain but this time they had stayed for 
twenty years. Two decades of smoldering 
hatred and resentment suddenly flamed up, 
and the fire spread. 

Prasutagus, last king of the tribe of the 
Iceni, had died. Before his death, hoping to 
win favor from the Romans, he had be- 
queathed his kingdom to the Roman state 
and designated the Emperor Nero as joint 
heir, along with his two daughters. This was 
appeasement, Ist Century A.D. style; let us 
see what the Roman historian Tacitus had 
to say about Rome's response: 

“But things turned out differently. His 
kingdom was plundered by centurions, and 
his private property by slaves, as if they had 
been captured in war; his widow Boadicea 
was flogged, and his daughters raped; the 
chiefs of the Iceni were robbed of their ances- 
tral properties as if the Romans had received 
the whole country as a gift, and the king's 
own relatives were reduced to slavery.” 

Revolt! The infuriated Queen Boadicea 
shrieked the summons; the Iceni had been at 
one time the most powerful of all tribes, and 
hitherto the most submissive. No longer; 
nearly every Briton within reach rallied to 
her standards. War chariots, so feared and 
dreaded by Julius Caesar, clattered along the 
roads; Druids wailed and chanted deep in the 
sacred groves. 

Tacitus, writing of the event, says that “In 
the year A.D. 61 a severe disaster was sus- 
tained in Britain.” No one knew at the be- 
ginning that 70,000 Roman lives were about 
to be snuffed out. As Sir Winston Churchill 
described it: “There followed an up-rush of 
hatred from the abyss, which is a measure of 
the cruelty of the conquest. It was a scream 
of rage against invincible oppression and the 
superior culture which seemed to lend it 
power.” 

One hundred and fifty thousand Britons, 
maddened with hate for everything Roman, 
were on the march. In all Britain, there were 
at the most twenty thousand Roman soldiers, 
in four legions, And two of these were a 
good month distant, with the Roman Gov- 
ernor Suetonius Paulinus, off on an expedi- 
tion to the island of Mona (Anglesey) far 
to the West. 

The British army bore down on its first 
target, Camulodunum (Colchester), the cen- 
ter of Roman authority and religion. Omens 
of victory were good—for the Britons. The 
statue. of Victory fell face forwards, as if 
fleeing from the enemy. Shrieks and cries 
were heard in the Roman council chamber. 
The sea turned red; shapes resembling 
corpses were left on the seashore by the out- 
going tide; at the mouth of the Thames 
a phantom settlement had been seen. And 
in Camulodunum, a handful of old soldiers, 
Roman Officials, business men, bankers and 
usurers, with their British collaborators, 
waited the onslaught. There was not even 
protection of a wall; again, Tacitus: “. .. 
it had no walls. That was a matter which 
Roman commanders, thinking of amenities 
rather than needs, had neglected.” 

The Roman imperial agent, Caius Decia- 
nus, sent barely two hundred men, incom- 
pletely armed. The defenders did not evacu- 
ate non-combatants; they placed their re- 
liance on the protection of the temple but 
built no ramparts nor trenches. Tacitus: 
“Their precautions were appropriate to a 
time of unbroken peace.” 

After two days’ seige, the temple fell by 
storm and the town was put to the torch. 
Now the Ninth Legion was close at hand, 
coming up by forced marches from Lincoln, 
one hundred and twenty miles away. Howling 
in triumph and drunk with victory. Boadi- 
cea’s forces swept with a wild scream into 
the Roman lines. The infantry was massacred 
to a man; the commander, Petilius Cerialis, 
Was content to escape with his cavalry and 
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take shelter behind the defences of its camp. 
Catus Decianus, horrified at what had hap- 
pened, fled to Gaul. 

And, by now, on the Island of Mona, Sue- 
tonius had paused from his labors in wiping 
out this last main Druid stronghold to hear 
the horrible news from exhausted, trembling 
messengers. The camp was struck, and Sue- 
tonius with the Fourteenth and Twentieth 
Legions moved out through hostile country— 
at the most, ten thousand men. 

Suetonius reached Londinium (London) 
with but a small mounted detachment and 
wondered whether to fight there. (This is the 
first mention of London in all literature, in 
Tacitus’ account.) The commander of the 
Second Legion, at Gloucester, had been or- 
dered to join him, but, appalled by the 
Slaughter of the Ninth, had not complied. 
London was large, but undefended, full of 
Roman traders, British associates, depend- 
ents and slayes. There was but a handful of 
legionnaires. 

The citizens begged for Suetonius’ protec- 
tion, but then the news came that Boadicea 
had wheeled her army towards Lincoln, after 
Cerialis. Slogging up the road from Wales be- 
hind Suetonius were the main forces of the 
Fourteenth and Twentieth Legions; he had 
nothing to face Boadicea’s hordes, and there 
was no choice but to move out and leave 
London. The despair of the inhabitants was 
frightful to behold; they knew what Tacitus 
was to write: 

“For the British did not take or sell prison- 
ers, or practise other war-time exchanges. 
They could not wait to cut throats, hang, 
burn, and crucify...” 

To this very day, earth-moving equipment, 
digging into the soil of London for deeper 
foundations for higher buildings, come upon 
traces of the holocaust that descended upon 
the unhappy city, borne with the fury of 
Boadicea’s army. No one was spared; as at 
Colchester, the slaughter was universal and 
the city put to the torch. With the smoke of 
the burning city at its back, the army next 
stormed into Verulamium (St. Albans) 
which suffered the same fate. According to 
Tacitus, in these three cities upwards of 
seventy thousand were killed. 


But by now Suetonius’ two legions had 
joined him, and they prepared for battle 
“in a defile; with a wood behind him. * * * 
On the British side, cavalry and infan- 
try bands seethed over » wide area. Their 
numbers were unprecedented, and they 
had confidently brought their wives to 
see the victory, installing them in carts 
stationed at the edge of the battle- 
field. * * *” (Tacitus) 

Tacitus has also recorded Boadicea’s 
last appearance, and her last words: 

Boadicea drove round all the tribes in 
a chariot with her daughters in front of 
her “We British are used to women com- 
manders in war.” I am descended from mighty 
men! But I am not fighting for my kingdom 
and wealth now. I am fighting as an ordi- 
nary person for my lost freedom, my bruised 
body, and my outraged daughters. Nowadays 
Roman rapacity does not even spare our 
bodies. Old people are killed, virgins raped. 
But the gods will grant us the vengeance 
we deserve! The Roman division which dared 
to fight is annihilated. The others cower in 
their camps, or watch for a chance to escape. 
They will never face even the din and roar of 
all our thousands, much less the shock of our 
onslaught. Consider how many of you are 
fighting—and why! Then you will win this 
battle, or perish. That is what I, a woman, 
plan to do!—ilet the men live in slavery if 
they will! 


On both sides, it was all or nothing, 
but Roman discipline and tactical skill 
won the day. It was no quarter—for any- 
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one—Tacitus says 80,000 Britons were 
slaughtered. Boadicea herself, still regal 
in her war chariot, with her daughters 
beside her, took poison. 

Sir Winston Churchill summed up 
Boadicea and the revolt in these words: 


Her monument on the Thames Embank- 
ment opposite Big Ben reminds us of the 
harsh cry of “Liberty or Death” which has 
echoed down the ages. .. . This is probably 
the most horrible episode which our Island 
has known. We see the crude and corrupt 
beginnings of a higher civilisation blotted 
out by the ferocious uprising of the native 
tribes. Still, it is the primary right of men 
to die and kill for the land they live in, 
and to punish with exceptional severity all 
members of their own race who have warmed 
their hands at the invaders’ hearth. . . 


THEODORA OF BYZANTIUM: WITH HER DEATH 
THE DARK AGES BEGAN 


Her husband, the Emperor Justinian, was 
the last of the Roman Emperors, seated on 
the throne of the Caesars, and has gone down 
into history as “the Great.” But Theodora, 
his wife and Empress, is known as “the No- 
torious.” There is probably not another more 
mis-named pair in all recorded history, for 
it was Theodora’s hands that grasped the 
reins of Empire and State when Justinian’s 
faltered, and let them slip from his grasp. 
It was Theodora’s will that refused to break 
or bend; it was Theodora’s voice that lashed 
the Imperial Council, where men cringed 
in fear of the howling mobs in the streets 
of Constantinople that had already turned 
a good portion of that great city, the “Sec- 
ond Rome,” into smoking ruin. It was 
Theodora who crushed the rebellion within, 
that threatened to bring disaster greater than 
that of the barbarians from without. 

It was Justinian'’s misfortune to have se- 
lected, for his two-top officials, men of un- 
doubted capacity and brilliance on one side, 
but of a greedy, grasping venal nature on 
the other. Tribonian, Quaestor of the Sacred 
Palace, and John of Cappadocia, Praetorian 
Prefect of the East: an immensely able jur- 
ist and greatest scholar of the day, and skill- 
ful administrator and a real statesman, re- 
spectively. Under their combined misman- 
agement the provinces, according to an of- 
ficial document of the times, had become 
“quite uninhabitable.” The country was bar- 
ren of people; fields lay idle; complaints 
poured into Constantinople about “the 
wickedness of the officials.” Steady immi- 
gration swelled the flow of hapless wretches 
into the capital, adding to the disorder and 
discontent already there. From this volatile 
mess sprang, in January 532 A.D., the bloody 
and nearly-disastrous (for the Empire and 
what existed of Roman’civilization) “Nika” 
Riot, so-called for the shout of “Nikal” 
(Victory!) which the crowd roared out 
as they raged through the city. 

On Sunday, January 11, 532, Justinian 
proceeded to the great Hippodrome for the 
usual ceremonies opening the season of the 
Consular Festivals. Muttering and discon- 
tent were rife in the streets. The two op- 
posing political factions, the Greens and the 
Blues, had reached temporary accord, as 
there were rumors the throne might soon be 
vacated. 

The ceremonies began, and Justinian was 
acclaimed Autocrator with the usual for- 
mulas, “Many years to Justinian Augustus! 
May you be victorious!” Then, from. the 
Greens, a cry of oppression, and demands to 
be delivered from their miseries. This led to 
an acrid dialogue between Justinian and the 
leader of the Greens and at its completion, 
the Greens left the arena. 

That evening the smoldering Justinian 
ordered the Praefect of Constantinople to 
arrest and make an’ example of seven per- 
sons, drawn from both factions. Four were 
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beheaded; the other three were hung. But 
the rope broke in the case of two of the lat- 
ter; an outcry arose and some monks carried 
the men to the monastery of St. Laurence, 
and sanctuary. One was a Blue; the other was 
a Green; this cemented the two factions even 
tighter together. 

The following Tuesday the ceremonies in 
the Hippodrome were resumed, but both fac- 
tions clamored incessantly for release of 
the prisoners. Justinian did not respond; the 
crowd's passion rose to white heat; its lead- 
ers demanded extreme measures. By that 
evening the Praetorium of the City Praefect, 
the Chalke Palace, the principal buildings in 
the square, the Baths of Zeuxippus, the Sen- 
ate House and the great church of St. Sophia 
had been set on fire and were reduced to 
ruins. 

The next four days saw the riot swell to 
outright civil war. Deposition of Justinian 
was agreed upon and Constantinople, racked 
and ravaged by the plundering crowds, began 
to look like a city sacked by an enemy. A 
contemporary writer declared that “the Em- 
pire seemed on the eve of its downfall.” An 
attempt by Belisarius, Justinian’s Com- 
mander in Chief, to suppress the uprising 
with a force of barbarian mercenaries had 
failed and additional fires had consumed the 
Octagon, the Church of St. Irene, the Hos- 
pital of Sampson (with all its patients), the 
House of Lamps, and the Palace of Lausus, 
which was filled with irreplaceable art 
treasures. 

By Saturday Justinian had prepared for 
flight, and a ship was filled with his most 
precious possessions. On Sunday he made 
one last appeal to the crowds packing the 
Hippodrome, but was screeched back to the 
Palace. The crowds wildly proclaimed a new 
Emperor (over the protestations of his wife, 
who saw disaster; over the objections of a 
Senator, who counseled patience, and over 
the new Emperor’s own misgivings). 

The Imperial Council sat in the Palace; 
Justinian half-heartedly began the debate. 
His advisors’ opinions were half-hearted and 
contradictory. Then Theodora arose; her 
words have come down to us from that day: 

“Even at this adverse crisis I think the 
alternative of flight is out of the question. 
Though he may be permitted to live in safety 
as an exile, the master of an empire should 
not survive the loss of his dignity. As for 
myself, may I never live to see the day when 
this purple mantle shall fall from me, and 
when I will no longer be saluted as Empress. 
Flee if you wish, Justinian; you have money, 
the ships await you, the sea is unguarded. 

“As for me, I stay! I hold with the old 
proverb which says that the purple is a good 
winding-sheet, and the throne is a most 
glorious sepulchre!" 

In an instant the mood of the Council 
changed, and the throne that had rocked so 
close to disaster was firm and steady once 
again. It is not known for certain whether 
or not Theodora gave the orders that fol- 
lowed, but her hand was now on the helm. 

All depended on one bold stroke—all or 
nothing. The Hippodrome was packed with 
one hundred thousand rioters. There were 
less than five thousand loyal troops to send 
against them, and most of these were bar- 
barian mercenaries under the command of 
Mundus the Goth. The available troops were 
divided into two brigades: Byzantines under 
Belisarius and barbarians (Goths and 
Herules) under Mundus. 

Both generals made their way with some 
difficulty over the ruins of the city until 
they came to the Hippodrome. The northern 
gates were held by the rebels, but, on circling 
the arena, Belisarlus saw the southern gates 
were undefended. On impulse, he hurled his 
soldiers forward. There is no eyewitness ac- 
count of what took place, but it was short 
range, and Belisarius’ archers were expe- 
rienced, The carnage must have been terrible, 
as long as there were arrows in the quivers, 
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then it was the flickering steel of swords, 
and the grim veterans of the Avar and Per- 
sian wars hacked their way into the enemy. 

Mundus had not been idle. The moment he 
saw how Belisarius was engaged, he stormed 
through an opposite opening, known, grimly 
enough, as the Gate of the Dead. Belisarius’ 
men before them; Mundus and his Goths and 
Herules, wild and fierce with their helmets 
and shields dressed with heads and skins 
of wild beasts, and swinging their terrible 
curved, razor-edge swords that killed at every 
blow, behind them; the rebels were cut off 
from all chance of escape. 

It was still one hundred thousand against 
five thousand, the battle rocked back and 
forth, and then what had been solid unity 
among the rebels collapsed. The Blues turned 
from Belisarius and Mundus and fell with 
equal fury upon the Greens. When it was 
over, the city was quiet with the silence of 
35,000 dead. 

It is true, as historians have written, that 
a few thousand mercenaries provided the arm 
to establish absolute despotism in the Byz- 
antine Empire. But looking beyond that, to 
the end of Justinian’s reign, the Empire had 
almost been doubled, and the Mediterranean 
Was once more a Roman lake. Tribonian pro- 
duced the Justinian Code of Laws, the Pan 
dects; the Institutes, and the Novella, known 
together as Corpus Juris Civilis. They af- 
fected legal history then and are felt to this 
day in the legal systems of the world. And 
Athemius of Tralles, the architect, raised the 
crowning climax of all Byzantine art, a new 
St. Sophia, of such spendor that Justinian, 
gazing upon it after its completion, could 
say: “Glory be to God, who has thought me 
worthy to accomplish so great a work! I have 
vanquished thee, O Solomon!” 

Theodora was a child of the streets who 
rose to the purple of the Empress, and was 
true ruler of the Empire for the last sixteen 
years of her life. It has been written of her 
that: 

“. . . she was thus responsible for that last 
brilliant outfiaring which for a few years 
restored the glory of the Empire of the Ro- 
mans. Before she breathed her last, she knew 
herself to be mistress of the western world. 
And with her death this flame of brilliance 
flickered out; the Dark Ages began from that 
hour.” 


SHADJAR-AL-DURR: PEARL Spray: SHE Was 
SULTANA, SHE WAS QUEEN 

Sultan Es-Salih of Egypt was dead. The 
last of the dynasty founded centuries previ- 
ously by the great Saladin, he had been out 
of the country when news arrived that the 
saint-king of the Christians, Louis IX of 
France, was preparing to invade Egypt in 
1249 A.D. Rushed back to Cairo in a litter, 
he arrived only in time to die. The Egyptian 
throne was vacant and already the great 
French galleasses were bearing south from 
Cyprus towards the Egyptian coast, the 
oriflamme of France emblazoned on their 
billowing sails. Es-Salih’s eldest son was hun- 
dreds of miles away; it would take months 
to find him and bring him back, and by then 
it would be too late. Except... . 

In Arabic, her name was Shajar-al-Durr, 
translated as Pearl Spray. From either 
Armenia or Turkey, no one ever knew for 
sure, she was one of the two great romantic 
females of Egypt. But unlike her cousin in 
spirit, if not in blood, Cleopatra, Pearl 
Spray'’s life was even stranger, Wilder and 
more tragic. Her first master, the Caliph 
Mustasim of Baghdad, had been last of a 
line which had endured for 524 years. Her 
second, Es-Salih, was last of Saladin's 
dynasty. But Pearl Spray was to be the first 
of the dynasty of the Mamelukes, a word 
meaning “owned,” and applied to white, not 
Negro, slaves. This dynasty was to endure 
right up into the 20th Century. 

She her role in high circles at the 
court of Caliph Mustasim at Baghdad and 
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soon, in the manner of the day, passed into 
Es-Salih’s harem, in Cairo. Here she bore him 
a son, and this automatically made her 4 
free woman, under Moslem custom. She never 
bore an Official title, but she was Es-Salih’s 
favorite, and as courtiers and slaves. howled 
their grief around his catafalque, this re- 
markable woman was already planning ahead. 

The Prophet. Mohammed had declared it 
was a curse for a woman to rule a country, 
but once the Egyptian people knew they 
were without a ruler, the country would fall 
to Louis like a ripe peach. 

Louis landed, off Damietta, almost unop- 
posed. The Egyptian commander, the Amir 
Fakhr ad Din, had decided to withdraw 
towards Cairo, The officers of Damietta’s gar- 
rison, disturbed by the retreat, followed him, 
after burning the arsenal, and Louis took 
Damietta without firing one arrow or draw- 
ing one sword, To Louis, this was a sign of 
divine favor, as Damietta had withstood his 
siege for a full year on a previous crusade. 
The Saint-King’s victory was not without its 
flaws, however; his nobles began looting, and 
Louis complained bitterly to the Sieur de 
Joinville that “You could not throw a stone 
from my house without striking a brothel 
kept by my attendants.” 

Already, in Louis’ camp, rumors of Es- 
Salih’s death had reached them. So the army 
of France moved up the Nile, where the 
Moslems awaited them at the fortified camp 
of Mansura. 

This was not to be another Damietta, Pro- 
fessional Moslem soldiers were superior in 
the art of warfare; there was the river itself 
to be crossed, and there was something new: 
Greek fire. Hurled amongst the French by 
great war engines, it wrought havoc in Louis’ 
lines. De Joinville wrote of it: 

“The Greek fire was like a great keg with 
a tail as long as a spear. The noise it made 
was like thunder, and It resembled a dragon 
of fire flying through the air. At night it 
gave so great a light that we could see ob- 
jects in our camp as clearly as in the day.” 

Frontal assault by the French was bloodily 
repulsed. It seemed that the paladins of 
French and English chivalry were at a stand- 
still, but then they found an Arab, who told 
of a ford below Mansura that would let 
mounted men cross the river, The great war 
horses moved out in a column. 

Meanwhile, in Cairo, the street mobs were 
growing restless. They knew of the fall of 
Damietta, and the fact that fifty-seven of 
the garrison’s officers had been strangled for 
deserting their post did not placate them. 
“Where is the Sultan?” they asked each 
other. “The King of the Franks is almost 
upon us.” 

The country must be ruled until the son 
arrived; so the ex-slave girl sat on the throne 
and if not in name was queen in fact. The 
lords of the Mamelukes came into her pres- 
ence for direct orders; Ai Beg the Kurd, and 
Baibars the Panther, his one eye twitching, 
stood ready to receive her commands. When 
the faint-hearted protested the deception 
could not go on, she raged at them until 
they were either heartened by her show of 
courage, or terrified by her anger. Not since 
the day of the Prophet, when the wife of 
Mohammed had shared power, had a woman 
ruled over Moslems. But Pearl Spray ruled 
and Louis IX of France never dreamed he 
was making war on a girl. 

Did the Mamelukes need food? She col- 
lected taxes and secretly sold jewels, to buy 
grain for them. What of Ai Beg and Baibars, 
these two unscrupulous rascals? She prom- 
ised Ai Beg she would marry him—and never 
told Baibars. She played high and dangerous 
stakes, for the country and for herself. If 
her troops held firm, she might well become 
Queen of Egypt in name as: well’as in fact. 
But if the French broke through, she would 
be cast aside, like a harem girl who has ‘lost 
her charm. 

Louis’ Arab had been right; there was a 
ford, and early in the morning of February 
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8, 1250, the King’s brother, Robert of Artois, 
splashed across with his division, consisting 
of the Templars, the French and the English 
under William Longsword, Earl of Salisbury. 

“Hold the causeway,” Louis had ordered 
Robert, “and no farther.” Fourteen hundred 
French and English were on the opposite 
bank, and the Moslem guard had fied. “For- 
ward!" roared Robert. De Sonnac, Master of 
the Templars, grasped at his rein. “My lord 
bethink thee of the king's command. We 
must hold to our ranks.” 

“Abide where thou wilt,” snarled Robert. 
“I shall not hold back.” 

Longsword spurred up. “My lord, the host 
of the enemy lies yonder. If we ride on, I 
warrant we shall not return.” 

Robert spun in his saddle. “Your crop- 
tailed English are valiant laggards!” he 
taunted. 

Longsword flared. “No man may say that I 
dare not set my foot where he will go.” He 
whirled and called to the English; at the same 
time De Sonnac gave the order to the Tem- 
plars. With Robert of Artois and the French 
knights in the van, the heavy cavalry thun- 
dered down on the Moslem tents and the 
streets of Mansura. 

For an hour, nothing stood before them. 
The mamelukes swarmed out of their bar- 
racks and were cut down as they tried to 
form. Fakhr-ad-Din himself dashed from a 
bath house, out of a barber's chair, where 
he had been having his beard dyed. Almost 
naked, he vaulted onto a horse—just as a 
swarm of knights swept down on him and 
hacked him to bits. A carrier pigeon was 
caught at the Nasr Gate, in Cairo, and the 
message was carried to the palace doors: 
“Woe to the Faith! The Franks have crossed 
the river. Fakhr-ad-Din is slain and the 
standards of the enemy are in the camp of 
the Faithful!” 

It wasn’t over yet. The mailed chivalry of 
Europe stormed into Mansura’s narrow alleys, 
where the streets ended in blind walls, or tiny 
courtyards, swarming with hosts of Moslems. 
Crossbows snapped and whistled from roof- 
tops; javelins hissed through the air; rocks 
and jars split shields and crushed helmets; 
arrows cut down horses. The crusaders were 
rapidly split up into small groups, fighting 
in an unknown town against a raging, fero- 
cious enemy that knew every inch and cor- 
ner of the battleground. 

William Longsword was slain with his men. 
The Templars stood their ground and did not 
move an inch; three hundred of them per- 
ished with almost all the mounted archers. 
The Count of Poitiers led his horsemen into 
& running, slashing battle on a plain outside 
the town. 

Down from Cairo like a thunderbolt 
crashed Baibars the Panther, one eye alight 
with the gleam of battle, leading his crack 
Mamelukes, known as the White Slaves of 
the River. His counter-attack sliced to pieces 
the French knights on the Cairo road, and 
pressed on into Mansura to lend a hand to 
the butchery there. Robert of Artois was 
slain; thanks to his rashness, half of the 
French cavalry was down, killed, missing 
or wounded. Louis’ army had lost its power 
of attack, and once again carrier pigeons 
whirred for Cairo. But this time it was with 
tidings of victory. 

The evening before, Turan Shah; eldest 
son of Es-Salih, had arrived at Mansura, 
after a long, hard ride from the other side 
of Syria. He had almost been taken captive 
at one point (the crusaders did not know 
he was there) but now, with Mansura won, 
Turan Shah took command. 

Described as more crue] than the Mame- 
lukes and already a prey to many vices at 
age 25, he was practically a stranger, yet his 
orders. were obeyed without question. He 
prepared to move against Louis, who dug 
in. and ‘barely held his position. ‘ 

There were six weeks of sheer horror ieft 
for Louis, His lines of communications were 
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cut, and one truly hideous event delivered 
the final blow, It was Lent, and the Chris- 
tians were catching Nile fish for their main 
staple of diet. The Nile was full of corpses; 
the fish had fattened on these; the crusaders 
fell 11} in a mass. 

The attempted: break-through on the 
night of April 5-6, 1250, saw loss of the en- 
tire Christian force, either through being 
killed or taken captive. It was one of the 
cruelest defeats ever inflicted in all of North 
Africa. The natives claimed for centuries 
afterward that the earth was permanently 
stained crimson. Louis himself was cap- 
tured and carried away as a prisoner, chained 
in the house of one Ibn-Lochman under 
guard of a eunuch. 

Pearl Spray had “resigned” when Turan 
Shah had appeared at Mansura. But the 
young man's good. sense and judgment, if, 
indeed, he ever had any, deserted him. In 
the words of the Egyptian -historian 
Makrisi: 

“The sultan had confidence only in a few 
favorities, to whom he gave the chief of- 
fices of the state, displacing the old min- 
isters of the- late sultan his father. Above 
all, he showed dislike for the mamelukes, 
although they had gained the last victory for 
him. His debaucheries wasted the revenues, 
and he forced the sultana Shadjar-ad-Durr 
to render him an account of the riches of 
his father, The sultana implored the protec- 
tion of the mamelukes. These slaves, al- 
ready angered at Turan Shah, did not hesti- 
tate to take her part, and resolved to as- 
sassinate the prince," 

One month after the battle, at a banquet 
held on the battlefield itself, it was done. 
The banquet was over, Turan Shah rose and 
started for his own chambers, when his 
swordbearer hacked down at his hand, split- 
ting it between the fingers. 

“You have attacked me!” he cried in alarm. 

“Indeed,” was the grim response. “Now you 
will surely slay us, so it is better that you 
die!” 

Turan Shah fled to a watch tower. His pur- 
suers cast Greek fire into it, and as he fled 
again from the blazing structure, cut him 
down and flung his body into the Nile. One 
of them tore his heart from his body and 
brought it before the captive King Louis, 
saying “What wilt thou give me, who have 
slain thine enemy, who—if he had lived— 
would have put thee to death?” Louis did not 
answer. 

This time Pearl Spray took over openly. A 
coin has survived, minted during her reign, 
with the inscription: “The former slave of 
the Caliph Mustasim and afterward of Salih, 
now Queen of the Moslems.” She set about to 
deal with the vanquished enemy at once, in 
practical and humane fashion. 

She collected ransom money for Louis 
(which was paid by Louis’ queen; it is barely 
possible the two queens met, although this 
cannot be proven). What remained of Louis 
and his troops was sent out of Egypt at Pearl 
Spray's orders, and she began a reign of seven 
years. 

At first she ruled alone, but Mohammed 
had written that according to tradition “no 
nation would ever prosper which put its af- 
fairs in a woman's hands.” Caliph Mustasim 
of Baghdad was stunned to hear his former 
slave was now Queen of Egypt. “Had they 
no men?” was his sneering message to. the 
Egyptian court. And there was still strong 
opposition from supporters of Saladin’s dy- 
nasty to Pearl Spray and her supporters, the 
White Slaves of the River, the Mamelukes. 

Ever the politician, Pearl Spray shared her 
throne with not just one but two male asso- 
ciates; One was Ai Beg; she made good on her 
promise to marry him. The other was a six- 
year-old lad of Saladin’s line. But of the 
three, Pearl Spray was the real power. 

The boy was kept for. two years, then 
pushed aside; having served his purpose. 
Next, trouble began between Pearl Spray and 
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Ai Beg. Ai Beg, as.one writer put it, “both 
for pleasure and policy,” decided to take for 
an extra wife a Near Eastern princess of high 
rank. The temper of the slave-girl who be- 
came queen was fiery as ever; Pearl Spray 
murdered Ai Begin his bathtub. 

Her base of support had always been the 
Mamelukes,-but at this, they were horrified, 
and abandoned her. Her end came quickly, 
A gang of slave women fell upon her, bat- 
tered her to death with their wooden clogs, 
and cast her body into the citadel ditch. 

Her career touched all three continents of 
the known world: Europe, Asia and Africa. 
By sheer strength of will, she held together 
the shaky Egyptian court until it could rally 
and beat off Louis’ attacks. It was her fate to 
share the intimate hours of the last of two 
dynasties: that in Baghdad, and that of 
Saladin, in Cairo; and to bring about the 
deaths of two more rulers: Turan Shah and 
Ai Beg. 

There is today, still, in Cairo, a small mau- 
soleum which bears her name. Within it is 
all that remains of the body of Shadjar- 
al-Durr, Pearl Spray, Armenian or Turkish 
slave who sat on a throne and whose strength 
and courage shattered the best of Christian 
chivalry, I am told that if you go to the 
market squares of Cairo, and ask of her, from 
the old men sitting in the sun, they will 
smile, and nod. 

“Ay, verily, she ruled long ago. May Allah 
give her peace and rest, for, although she 
was but a woman, verily, she was Sultana, 
she was Queen!” 


Mary DYER: FAITHFUL To DEATH 


The Puritans were appalled at the arrival 
of Ann Austin and Mary Fischer, the first 
Quaker missionaries in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in July, 1656. To the Puritan, the 
Quaker expounded the rankest of heresies: 
God spoke directly to the man who waited 
quietly and expectantly for His word. As a 
result of the Puritan reaction to the Soci- 
ety of Friends’ missionary activity the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts enacted anti- 
Quaker legislation on October 14, 1656. This 
legislation provided penalties of whipping, 
imprisonment and expulsion to members of 
the Society of Friends who dared to enter 
the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth; a 
fine of one hundred pounds levied against 
ship captains who brought Quakers to the 
colony; and fines of forty shillings for a 
first offense, four pounds for a second, and 
banishment as a third offense against those 
residents of Massachusetts who defended 
Quaker opinions. 

Mary Dyer did not go to Massachusetts 
as a missionary nor did she know of the 
passage of the repressive legislation. She 
was merely passing through Massachusetts 
Bay Colony when she and Ann Burden were 
arrested and imprisoned by the authority 
of that statute. Ann Burden was in the Bay 
Colony to settle the estate of her deceased 
husband who had been a citizen of Boston. 

The women escaped the prescribed whip- 
pings. However, Ann Burden’s goods were 
confiscated and shipped to Barbados for sale 
and she was forced to return to England on 
the ship by which she had arrived. Mary 
Dyer was held in prison until her husband 
came from Rhode Island and promised to 
prevent her from speaking to anyone 
until they were beyond the Massachusetts 
boundary. 

Almost twenty years earlier the Dyers and 
several others had been banished from Bos- 
ton because they were not in harmony with 
the Massachusetts theology. In 1638, Mary 
Dyer .took Anne Hutchinson’s hand and 
walked out of the meetinghouse with her 
after Anne heard her sentence of banish- 
ment for her defiance of ministerial au- 
thority. They moved to Newport, Rhode 
Island. 

William Dyer held several official: positions 
there and. became Attorney-General of the 
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colony in 1649..In 1651, the Dyers went. to 
England where Mary remained after William 
returned. to Rhode Island. ‘There she joined 
the Society of Friends and became a recog- 
nized minister. It was during her return to 
Rhode Island in 1657 that she was jailed for 
violating the anti-Quaker statute, 

Other Quakers began making visits to 
Massachusetts Bay and Plymouth Colonies. 
In the summer of 1657 eleven Quakers crossed 
the Atlantic in the ship. WOODHOUSE. The 
Friends made repeated trips into the north- 
ern colonies, holding meetings and gaining 
adherents while operating from Rhode Is- 
land. In Salem, regular Quaker worship be- 
gan to be held in the homes of members 
even though the local magistrates levied fines 
on the attenders. 

Due to the failure of fines and punish- 
ments to stamp out the Friends’ activity, the 
General Court passed a more stringent law 
in October, 1657. It provided that returning 
Quakers were to suffer for succeeding visits 
with the loss of one ear, then the other, and 
finally to have the tongue bored. Women were 
to be whipped rather than lose their ears. 
However, for the third offense they would 
receive the same treatment as that prescribed 
for the men. Those citizens giving lodging 
to a Friend were to be fined at the rate of 
forty shillings per hour of the lodging pe- 
riod. In May, 1658, another law was enacted 
which levied a ten shilling fine for the ad- 
mission by any resident of Quaker ways, by 
either speaking, writing, or attending 
meetings. 

In the following months, three Friends had 
their right ears cut off and one Friend was 
given one hundred seventeen blows on his 
bare back with a tarred rope. Rising public 
indignation compelled the town authorities 
to have a physician try to save the Quaker's 
life. Within a week all the Friends were re- 
leased from prison. 

This action led the clergy of the colony 
to demand the passage of a law which pre- 
scribed hanging for Quakers who returned 
after being banished. This extreme measure 
divided the General Court but it did pass 
13-12 due to the failure to summon one of 
the members, who was ill at home, even 
though he had requested to be sent for if a 
vote was to be taken. He opposed the legisla- 
tion on the grounds that a death sentence 
without a jury trial was against the law of 
England. An amendment for a trial by jury 
was added to allay these feelings. This was a 
mockery of English law since the only ques- 
tion the jury would have to consider was if 
the defendant was a Quaker—a point the 
defendants readily confirmed. 

After prayerful consideration of the anti- 
Quaker laws of Massachusetts, four Friends 
felt an inner command to go to the Bay 
Colony. Marmaduke Stephenson, William 
Robinson, Patience Scott and Mary Dyer 
walked from Rhode Island to Massachusetts 
where they were apprehended and brought 
before the Court of Assistants on September 
12, 1659. The Court would not recognize the 
contentions of the accused who claimed the 
right as peaceable and loyal subjects of Eng- 
land to travel throughout her dominions. 
The Friends were banished and warned they 
would be hanged if they returned. The men 
remained in the Massachusetts area but Pa- 
tience Scott and Mary Dyer returned to 
Rhode Island. 

On October 8, 1659, Mary Dyer was impris- 
oned upon her return to Boston. On October 
13, Robinson and Stephenson were appre- 
hended. Mary Dyer, Robinson and Stephen- 
son were taken before the Court on October 
i9. They were asked why they had gone to 
Massachusetts to which they replied, “In 
obedience to the call of the Lord.” They were 
sent back to jail and brought before the 
Court the next day and sentenced by Gov- 
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ernor Endicott: “Hearken,.you shall be led 
back to the place from whence you came and 
from thence to the.place of execution, to be 
hanged on the gallows till you are dead.” 

Mary. Dyer said, ‘‘The will-of the Lord be 
done.” 

“Take her away, Marshal,” said the Gover- 
nor, 

“Yea, joyfully shall I go,” she replied. 

October 27 was set for the execution. The 
community was stirred by the death sen- 
tence. A large crowd gathered for the ex- 
ecution, so large that a bridge broke under 
the weight of the crowd of spectators, re- 
turning home. 

The prisoners marched from the jail to the 
gallows accompanied by two hundred armed 
men, many horsemen, and beating drums to 
prevent the condemned from speaking to the 
populace. The three Quakers walked hand in 
hand, Mary Dyer between them. 

“Are you not ashamed to walk thus be- 
tween two young men?” Marshal Edward 
Nicholson asked. 

“No,” she replied. “It is an honor of the 
greatest joy I can enjoy in this world. No eye 
can see, no ear can hear, no tongue can 
speak, no heart can understand the sweet 
incomes and refreshings of the Spirit of the 
Lord which now I enjoy.” 

After the noose was fitted to their necks, 
one at a time William Robinson and Marma- 
duke Stephenson climbed the ladder of the 
“great tree” on Boston Common and the 
ladder was pulled away. 

When Mary Dyer climbed the ladder, her 
arms and legs bound and her face covered 
with a handkerchief, she was told of her re- 
prieve. Pleas from the governors of Connect- 
icut, Acadia and Nova Scotia to not hang 
the Quakers and the plea of Mary Dyer's son 
for his mother’s life had been received by the 
General Court. On October 18, the day before 
the execution sentence was pronounced, the 
Court had ordered: “The said Mary Dyer 
shall have liberty for forty-eight hours to de- 
part out of the Jurisdiction, after which 
time, being found therein, she is to be forth- 
with executed. And it is further ordered that 
she shall be carried to the place of execution 
and there stand upon the Gallows with a 
rope about her neck until the Rest be ex- 
ecuted, and then to return to the prison and 
remain as aforesaid.” 

She protested she should not live if the 
wicked laws were not annulled. She appealed 
again to the magistrates and churchmen but 
the issue was not resolved. Mary left for 
Rhode Island the next day “finding nothing 
from the Lord to the contrary ... I came 
at his Command, and go at his Command.” 

Mary spent the winter on Long Island 
Sound but in the middle of May she left 
for Massachusetts, arriving in Boston on May 
21, 1660. The law of banishment and the 
punishment of death for returning was still 
in force. She was taken before Governor 
Endicott on May 30 and he again passed the 
sentence of death on her. “But now it is to 
be executed. Therefore, prepare yourself to- 
morrow morning at nine o’clock.” 

She answered him: “I came in obedience 
to the will of God at your last General Court, 
desiring you to repeal your unrighteous laws 
of banishment on the pain of death; and that 
same is my word now, and earnest request, 
although I told you that if you refused to 
repeal them, the Lord would send others of 
His servants to witness against them.” 

On the gallows Mary Dyer was given a 
chance to save herself if she would promise 
to leave Massachusetts and never return. 
“Nay, I cannot. In obedience to the will of 
the Lord God I came and in His will I abide 
faithful to death,” she replied. Firm in the 
conviction of her faith and in her mission to 
Massachusetts, Mary Dyer was hanged on 
May 31, 1660. 
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HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Dale D. Myers, Associate Adminis- 
trator of Manned Space Flight, NASA, 
made a most penetrating commentary 
on the value of our national space pro- 
gram in a recent commencement address 
at Whitworth College, Spokane, Wash., 
on May 24, 1970. Dr. Myers discusses our 
national space effort as part of our so- 
ciety and its effects on all people of the 
United States and the world at large. 
Because of the significance of these com- 
ments, I am including them in the Rec- 
orp for the benefit of my colleagues and 
the general public. The address follows: 

SPACE AND HUMAN VALUES 
(By Dale Myers) 
INTRODUCTION 


Dr. Lindaman, members of the faculty, and 
students of the graduating class of 1970. It 
is a great privilege to be allowed to share in 
this eventful day for Whitworth College and 
for my good friend Dr. Lindaman. Com- 
mencement is an exhilarating experience and 
as I well remember at the University of 
Washington where I graduated—a great re- 
Hef! And -also a time of fond farewell, to 
friends who last as “best” friends for the rest 
of your life. And finally, a time to look for- 
ward and to project your own future, the 
future of your nation, the future of Earth, 
and now (although barely) the future of the 
universe. I don't plan to give to you the in- 
spirational message which your distinguished 
President can give so much more competently 
than I can with respect to the philosophical 
aspects of space as it affects your life, but 
I would like to relate to you some of the 
parallels in circumstances of today’s gradu- 
ating class, and of your alma mater, and the 
Space Program of the United States, of which 
Iam a part. 

With today’s commencement, you have ac- 
complished a set of objectives and reached 
important goals, all of which will be abruptly 
replaced by a new set of objectives and new 
goals which now lie before you. Whitworth 
College shares in your achievement, and yet 
already it must anticipate the beginning of 
another undergraduate cycle, and look to its 
ever-increasing responsibilities to its students 
and the academic community. 

The space program is much the same. The 
National Aeronuatics and Space Adminis- 
tration accomplished the national objectives 
set nearly a decade before when men from 
planet Earth, two U.S. astronauts, Neil Arm- 
strong and Edwin Aldrin alighted on the 
magnificently desolate surface of the moon 
last July, In a sense, that landing on the 
moon was the graduation ceremony of the 
space program, Your diploma today attests 
to your readiness to proceed with your ef- 
forts to advance the objectives of society. 
The diploma conferred upon the space pro- 
gram by the President of the United States 
is now on the lunar module left on the 
moon and says “We came in peace for all 
Mankind.” It recognized that this nation 
was ready to undertake more advanced ob- 
jectives in space for the benefit of mankind. 

Many of you in your newly won degree 
status will be joining with others in the 
field of education, in church-related pur- 
suits, in government and business, as part 
of a team to help carry out one of various 
human endeavors. The space program is also 
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a team effort by groups of individuals doing 
myriad tasks. Today, more than 140,000 per- 
sons in industry, government, and the aca- 
demic community (many in the State of 
Washington) are on the space team that 
numbered more than 400,000 at the peak of 
the Apollo Program effort in 1966. 

As your academic career has been a major 
and highly visible undertaking in the eyes 
of your family and the faculty of Whitworth 
College, so has been the development of 
capabilities for the exploration of space a 
major and highly visible undertaking in the 
eyes of the nation and the world. And per- 
haps as a parallel to your own experience 
as students, the results of the space program 
have been measured on a scale that seems 
to proclaim a passing grade is not always 
good enough. I am sure you gladly accepted 
the academic challenge, as the space agency 
welcomed the research and development 
ehallenged of opening space to the people of 
earth. 

While the United States, Fg am 
space program, has literally m learn 
how i oat in space, as even the latest 
moon flight demonstrated, there has been no 
moratorium on results as this nation devel- 
oped and tested its spacefiring machinery and 
skills. 

SPACE VALUES AND WORLD CHANGE 


It is surely the hope of each of you that 
you will help to shape your community, your 
state and nation, and even your world. It is 
my belief that so long as you hold this ob- 
jective, you cannot but succeed, because the 
impact of your efforts will be felt. In my 
judgment, the nation’s space program also 
will succeed in the future as it has in the 
past, not only because we have carried out 
manned flights that took us to the moon, and 
unmanned flights to the vicinity of Mars, 
but because our space efforts are exerting 
a profound change upon this nation and the 
world in many wonderful ways. 

Much has been made of the U.S. missions 
which have sent highly trained men soaring 
through the weightless void of space to ac- 
complish specific space flight tasks. These 
missions have been reported on a world-wide 
scale as no other single events in modern 

. From my responsibilities in the aero- 
space industry and in the manned space pro- 
gram, I am aware that the overall impact of 
developing the capability to carry out such 
missions has served to benefit mankind im- 
mensely. The public, however, has, in per- 
fectly human fashion, been drawn to and has 
applauded these spectacular space feats, 
while less glamorous scientific and techno- 
logical accomplishments generated by space 
flight have been quietly accepted or over- 
looked entirely. 

The average citizen is acutely aware of the 
dramatic achievements of the space program. 
However, he has not grasped the significance 
of the overwhelming benefits and values de- 
rived from this great undertaking. I am re- 
minded of a statement attributed to Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller as he compared the potential 
practical value of space exploration to the 
voyage of Columbus. He said, “When Co- 
lumbus took off, the purpose of the exercise 
was to improve trade relations with China. 
Now that problem has not been solved to this 
very day, but just look at the by-products.” 

The truth is that civilization has been 
changed by the phenomenon of space flight, 
both socially and scientifically, both aca- 
demically and esthetically. The changes are 
evident in our teaching as well as our tech- 
nology. Because the impact of space pervades 
all human endeavor, it will be worthwhile 


for us to reflect on some of the changes that 
have occurred because of our national space 
effort. 


SOCIAL CHANGE 

It is impossible to gauge the full extent of 
the human values of new horizons and of 
new hope for a better world that have re- 
sulted from the space program. You are 
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perhaps familiar with the frequent observa- 
tion that our flights to the moon have dem- 
onstrated that men and women of com- 
petence and good will can work together 
within our institutions to achieve almost im- 
possible goals. I am aware of the vast differ- 
ences and varying degrees of difficulty in 
achieving various goals of society. In my 
view, the problem of getting to the moon was 
easier to solve than many others that are 
still with us. Yet the space program did 
marshal some old-fashioned human re- 
sponses and some tremendously effective 
management systems to reach its goal of the 
1960's, and these inspiring achievements are 
a valid spur to the National will in other seg- 
ments of this country’s endeavor. Certainly 
the space effort has provided methods and 
encouragement to tackle the tremendous 
social problems around us. 

In addition to raising the horizons of 
man's aspirations, the space program also 
clarified man’s relationship to the universe 
and to his fellow man. Flying out a quarter 
of a million miles into space, man for the 
first time in his history has been able to 
see himself and his planet in true perspec- 
tive. Now, through the Apollo flights, man- 
kind perceives the earth as one entity rather 
than many, many political subdivisions. At 
the same time, man sees the earth as one 
small but precious blue gem in the cosmos 
rather than the center of the universe. 

In 400 B.C. Socrates said, “We who in- 
habit the earth dwell like frogs at the bot- 
tom of a pool. Only if man could rise above 
the summit of the air could he behold the 
true earth, the world in which we live.” 
Archimedes more than 2,000 years ago had 
wished “to stand poised in space” that he 
might view the earth. Yet in the twentieth 
century Einstein also imagined “an observer 
freely poised in space.” Now, after these 
millennia, man has reached a vantage point 
in space from which to view his mother 
earth. I am convinced that our vantage 
point in space, the viewing of our “blue 
gem” in the Cosmos, triggered our sudden 
responsiveness to the cry for pollution 
control. 

Your distinguished President has observed 
in his writings that man’s ability to see him- 
self and his blue planet will impact every 
discipline one could name, and will find its 
way into the thinking of every man con- 
cerned with designing the future. He has 
also noted that a deep moral perspective 
is needed today to assure that this coun- 
try’s endeavors in space are useful to hu- 
manity and not merely technological spec- 
tacles. I believe those among you who are 
becoming -teachers must be farther ahead 
in sensibility and awareness than the in- 
dustrialist or the engineer, to point out 
the true significance of our new perspective 
to the youngsters growing up in the era of 
space exploration applications. 

Space flight, of course, had an immediate 
impact on education with the launching of 
the first earth satellite in 1957, the Soviet 
Sputnik. This first space exploit led to a 
national reassessment that provided a new 
impetus to learning for the educators and 
students of this country—an impetus which 
pervaded all levels from the earliest grades to 
the graduate school. Your class from early 
grade school on, received that impetus. The 
impact of space has also exerted a moral 
force, a striving for excellence in the quest of 
knowledge, that has helped to reshape the 
entire educational process. 

While the U.S. space program has changed 
the outlook of our citizens, the openness 
of this country in exploring space also has 
had its influence upon the peoples of the 
world. I believe that Apollo 11 brought the 
people of the world together as never be- 
fore in history, sharing the oneness of man- 
kind and a pride in the achievement of the 
crew as members of the human race. 

More recently, international unity and 
concern were generated by the difficulties 
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encountered during the flight of the Apollo 
13 spacecraft modules Aquarius and Odys- 
sey on the way to the moon. Indeed, the 
flight of Apollo 13 was a true odyessy, which 
Webster defines as “an adventurous journey 
marked by changes of fortune.” The chang- 
ing fortunes of Apollo 13 rallied the peoples 
of the world to pray for the crew’s safe re- 
turn, and prompted many nations of dif- 
ferent political ideologies, including the So- 
viet Union, to offer their assistance in recov- 
ery operations. 


TECHNOLOGICAL CHANGE 


The technology which allows our astro- 
nauts to venture 250,000 miles from earth was 
all but taken for granted by the time we flew 
Apollo 13. Actually great technological ad- 
vances were needed to develop the aerospace 
equipment which can carry man reliably 
around the earth, and outward into new re- 
gions of the solar system. The new systems 
have to perform under conditions once 
deemed prohibitive, thus casting space in 
the role of a forcing function for innovation. 
The space program is actually serving as a 
cutting edge of technology today, and the 
space developments of the 1970's will ex- 
tend this function into the future. In addi- 
tion to the visible space vehicle systems, are 
advances in the form of new materials, new 
processes and techniques, and the advances 
in computers, communications, and data 
handling. 

The impact of new space requirements on 
the computer industry provides an excellent 
example of space stimulated progress. The 
exploration of space demands is very large 
computer systems of great complexity, size 
and speed, plus new flexibility in the use of 
computers, Such uses include automated 
checkout for space hardware, real-time mon- 
itoring of space missions, aircraft and space- 
craft simulator controls, computing plane- 
tary trajectories, and modeling global 
weather patterns. During Apollo missions, on 
a real-time basis, computers calculate the 
trajectory to the moon and back, compare 
three separate solutions for the lunar de- 
scent, record and analyze thousands of bits 
of telemetered spacecraft information, com- 
pare these to predicted values to detect 
trouble, and at the same time monitor the 
well-being of the crew. To illustrate how 
the space program’s computer needs have 
grown, the Mercury computer program con- 
tained forty thousand “computer words” 
while the Apollo computer program needs 
one and a half million, 37 times more than 
Mercury. The computer industry has met 
this challenge. 

The economic impact of space should not 
be overlooked, either. Using the computer 
example again, the U.S. computer industry 
does about $8 billion worth of business a 
year and U.S. computer exports have in- 
creased 1,400 percent in the first decade of 
the space age. Industry spokesmen credit 
the stimulus of space program requirements 
and space agency support of technological 
advances for this record. So not only did the 
space agency get full value from the com- 
puters it paid for, but the entire nation is 
benefiting from the economic and techno- 
logical contributions of this industry. 

The examples of technological progress 
made through the space program are seem- 
ingly endless, in electronics, in materials, 
and hundreds of other areas. Let me cite 
just a couple in connection with the auto- 
motive industry, perhaps more closely re- 
lated to our daily lives. 

In order to meet the new Clean Air Act, 
the Chrysler Corporation reworked its auto- 
mobile ignition systems, designing distrib- 
utors to operate within much closer limits. 
To assist in this they called in their own 
people who had developed the automated 
checkout and launch sequence equipment 
for the Saturn rocket that launches the 
Apollo spacecraft on its journey to the moon. 
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Today, at- the Chrysler Indianapolis plant, 
every distributor is dynamically tested for 
final acceptance, on computer-controlled 
equipment derived directly from the Apollo 
program checkout equipment. 

Another example is an automotive safety 
device which originated in the shock ab- 
sorber that is used today on the couches in 
the Apollo spacecraft. The device is rugged, 
cheap, resettable, and reuseable. The Bureau 
of Public Roads has tested it in connection 
with highway guard rails and found that it 
cuts down a 60 mile~per-hour impact to the 
equivalent of a 5 mile-per-hour. Ford Motor 
Company is now working to incorporate this 
Apollo device into its automobile bumpers, 
perhaps on its 1972 models, Allstate Insur- 
ance Company already has announced col- 
lision premium reductions of 20 percent for 
cars so equipped. 

MEDICAL CHANGE 


Turning from aerospace technology to 
medicine, the biomedical field offers another 
example of how the nation’s space program 
has impelled change which benefits every 
citizen. The relatively few manned flights 
already made have produced enough knowl- 
edge to create entirely mew concepts of 
medical procedures and equipment. 

Whether the astronauts are flying 200 miles 
above the earth or a quarter of a million 
miles out in space, the space agency needs to 
know how fast their hearts are beating, how 
much oxygen they are using, how their 
muscles are reacting to the stresses imposed 
by their tasks in a weightless environment. 
In every manned flight, information from a 
biosensor attached to the body of the astro- 
naut is relayed to a computer, to data screen- 
ing equipment, and through the space pro- 
gram ‘communications network to the medi- 
cal team at the Manned Spacecraft Center in 
Houston. You can be sure that during the 
first steps on the moon, the Apollo 11 astro- 
nauts received considerable attention. 

The motive of the space agency in develop- 
ing the monitoring system was to preserve 
the lives of the astronauts, but countless 
other lives are being saved as a result. A re- 
cent adaptation of this system is being used 
in many cities to increase the efficiency of 
hospitals. Radio-equipped ambulances trans- 
porting a heart attack victim use biosensors 
with spray-on electrodes to transmit an elec- 
trocardiogram to the emergency staff so that 
when the patient arrives both staff and 
equipment stand ready to administer the in- 
dicated treatment. At the hospital, the space- 
developed electronic sensors for monitoring 
astronauts now have been adapted to con- 
tinuously measure the pulse and respiration 
rates, temperature and blood pressure of up 
to 64 patients and provide continuous dis- 
play of the information at a central control 
station. This single development gives 
promise of revolutionizing hospitals through- 
out the world. The same sensors, inciden- 
tally, can be used to monitor a patient after 
he has returned home by communicating an 
electrocardiogram to his doctor by telephone. 

Partially paralyzed patients or paraplegics 
can now operate a motor-driven wheel chair, 
turn the pages of a book, change a TV sta- 
tion or call for help—all with a switch which 
can be operated by eye movement. This 
switch operates on the principle of infrared 
reflection from the eyeball which was devel- 
oped for use by the astronauts when high 
gravity forces might limit arm and leg move- 
ment. 

GROWTH OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE 

Space related science is, of course, not con- 
fined to the laboratory. The growth of scien- 
tific knowledge afforded by our various space 
missions is, in fact, one of the primary values 
being returned by our national efforts in 
space. And it is very heartening to see our 
young people taking such an avid interest in 
this knowledge and in the scientific concepts 
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we use to gather it, I am reminded of Christ- 
mas Day 1968 when the Apollo 8 spacecraft 
was zooming back toward earth faithfully 
obeying the laws of gravity and action/reac- 
tion after its historic moon-orbiting feat. 
Astronaut William Anders was relaying in- 
formation back to earth when a ground con- 
troller mentioned that his young son had 
asked him who was “driving” the spacecraft. 
After a brief pause, Anders replied, “I think 
Isaac Newton is doing most of the driving 
now”. 
Moon and planets 


The discoveries from Apollo 11 and 12 have 
taught us more about the moon than we had 
previously learned in our entire history. We 
learned more about Mars from the pictures 
sent back by the automated Mariner space- 
craft last summer than we had previously 
learned since the invention of the telescope. 
We might ask if in the process we have sub- 
jugated romance to science—the “mysterious 
moon”, the “canals” of Mars. Yes, but we 
have opened the mysteries of the universe. 
This newly acquired knowledge of the moon 
and other planets is helping us to understand 
more clearly both our own planet and the 
universe. The moon, in particular, has long 
been thought to have great potential for in- 
terpreting the history of the solar system. 
Since the surface of the moon has been 
spared most of the processes of change that 
occur on earth such as erosion, folding, and 
cracking, the record of its long history since 
the formation of the solar system some 4.5 
billion years ago apparently has been pre- 
served, 

Astronomy 

Space astronomy is giving astronomers 
powerful new tools for investigating chal- 
lenging questions. Huge radio galaxies, 
quasars, pulsars, and numerous X-ray sources 
are still unexplained. This country’s space 
satellites are providing the means for making 
observations in the radio, infrared, ultra- 
violet, X-ray and gamma-ray wave-lengths 
that cannot penetrate the earth’s atmos- 
phere. When we recall that our present day 
knowledge of nuclear energy stemmed from 
inquiries into how the sun produced its radi- 
ant energy, we can speculate that today’s 
space astronomy may eventually also yield 
results of tremendous practical importance. 


Earth resources 


Space photography and earth sensors enable 
us to study the earth and its atmosphere in 
detail, to search for new resources, to monitor 
water resources, agricultural activity, and to 
explore the oceans. 

A photograph taken by Gemini of the 
Western Desert of Egypt was examined by 
an Egyptian geologist working at the Uni- 
versity of California. He saw photographic 
evidence that mineral deposits in this area 
(which he personally knew) were at least 
four times as large as earth-bound research 
had shown. 

An earth fault, amazingly similar to faults 
in the oil-rich Arabian Peninsula, show up 
in space photos in Northeast Africa where 
oil has not yet been found. Considering the 
high cost of oil prospecting, it seems logical 
to expect that oil companies may use space 
investigation as a more economical means of 
finding oil deposits. 

Yet we have just begun to fully realize the 
vast potential that earth resources satellites 
have for the betterment of life here on earth. 

We now know that observations from space 
can answer the basic questions that must be 
answered if we are to make efficient use of 
the limited resources of our own planet. 
What causes ocean currents? What untapped 
food resources are in the sea? What is the 
status of food crops around the world? Where 
is the flood potential of snow cover in our 
mountain ranges? And of prime importance, 
what and where are the sources of air and 
water pollution? 
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METEOROLOGY 

Perhaps in the field of meteorology we find 
the most dramatic example of how our space 
program is providing direct benefits to the 
man. in the street. Early in the space pro- 
gram, new tools and information systems for 
weather forecasting were developed and put 
into operation. These included satellites to 
track storms, measure wind, record the tem- 
perature at different heights, and report on 
the moisture content of the atmosphere. 

The first satellite merely took pictures of 
the clouds. Now, satellites take pictures not 
only in the visible light, but also in infrared, 
and show clouds during the night as well as 
in daylight. Last year a satellite was launched 
that could take the vertical temperature pro- 
file through the atmosphere. This year, the 
second satellite of this type was launched, 
with even more sophisticated instruments. 
Previously it had taken tens of thousands of 
balloon soundings to get the same informa- 
tion—information that is vital in long range 
forecasts. 

Our weather satellites have the ability to 
detect and track major storms, hurricanes, 
and threatening weather patterns, early 
enough and precisely enough to permi+ timely 
warning and decision. Hurricane Camille, last 
August, was first observed and then tracked 
by satellite. The hurricane’s path, force, and 
extent were predicted early and accurately 
enough to permit authorities to evacuate 
some 70,000 people from the Mississippi and 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. It is estimated that 
some 50,000 people might have perished in 
the devastating storm without early warn- 
ing and without the credibility provided by 
actual satellite pictures and data. 

United States weather satellites have 
watched every major storm threatening the 
nation since 1966. In 1969 alone, 12 Atlantic 
hurricanes, 10 Eastern Pacific hurricanes, 
and 17 Western Pacific typhoons were iden- 
tified and tracked by satellites. In fact, we 
now have available the first atlas of Pacific 
cloud and weather patterns covering the 
period 1962-1969, assembled from data avall- 
able only by satellite. The Navy uses weather 
satellite pictures for ice patrols and to sched- 
ule Antarctic resupply, and airline pilots at 
Kennedy Airport routinely receive weather 
photos of their transatlantic route. 

One other point to remember about these 
weather satellites is that they are inherently 
global systems. By using automatic read- 
out systems, every nation in the world can 
benefit from the systems onboard U.S, 
weather satellites. Over 50 countries are now 
using our satellites to view daily weather 
patterns over their own territory—a fine 
example of how the use of space encourages 
international cooperation. 


COMMUNICATIONS 

In the field of communications, we also 
have seen how the use of satellites has served 
to draw the world closer together and pro- 
mote global cooperation. Today, communica- 
tion satellites supplement cable, radio, or 
microwave links and literally interconnect 
every part of our world. 

The INTELSAT satellites, controlled by an 
international consortium, have a capacity of 
1,200 two-way telephone circuits or 4 color TV 
channels. Before satellites, a West Coast-to- 
Japan cable circuit cost $15,000 per month; 
today, satellites have reduced the charge of 
this service to $4,000 per month. Newer, more 
advanced satellites, to be launched next year, 
will increase this capacity to 5,000 two-way 
circuits for transoceanic traffic, providing 
economical links across the Atlantic, Pacific 
and Indian Oceans. 

One of the more far-reaching effects these 
satellites will have for the betterment of 
man is in the field of educational television. 
In 1973, the United States and India will co- 
operate in an unprecedented experiment us- 
ing a space satellite to bring instructional 
TV programs to some 5,000 Indian villages. 
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This experiment will be the first large-scale 
test of instructional television to demon- 
strate the potential value of effective mass 
communications in developing countries. 
India will be solely responsible for the tele- 
vision programming which will be directed 
toward such subjects as family planning and 
improvement in agriculture. 

I would like to mention a pleasant aspect 
of the development of our communication 
satellites. The COMSAT Corporation, where 
US. commercial communications interests 
are pooled has for several years now ordered 
its own custom-made satellites and has re- 
funded the space agency for launch serv- 
ices. A true pay as you go status has been 
achieved where the taxpayer’s help is no 
longer required. 

BENEFITS FROM FUTURE PROGRAMS 


My discussion of the impact of space 
would not be complete without looking 
briefly at some of the future national pro- 
grams planned for this decade. Today, the 
country’s manned space effort is moving to- 
ward multiple programs and away from one 
single objective as in the 1960's and we are 
doing it with lower budgets. Our space pro- 
gram for the next decades will be a balanced 
program composed of reasonable schedules 
and will be a program responsive to our na- 
tion’s many competing social needs. The new 
programs emphasize economy and addition- 
al uses of space technology for the benefit of 
man. These are in addition to the Apollo 
lunar science program to be completed in 
the first half of this decade. 

The first of these programs is Skylab, 
which will place an experimental space sta- 
tion in extended earth orbit beginning in 
late 1972. Skylab will provide the first op- 
portunities for a laboratory environment in 
space, allowing us to learn more of the 
earth’s resources and the sun's energy. Crew- 
men will visit the laboratory for one to two 
months using the Apollo spacecraft for 
round-trip transportation. The laboratory 
itself is a modified Saturn rocket stage. 
Saturn launch vehicles will be used to launch 
the workshop and the crew separately. This 
program is based on using Apollo hardware 
not required for the lunar program. 

The reuseable space shuttle, which com- 
bines performance characteristics of the air- 
plane and the rocket, is a new development 
that will offer many economies and benefits 
later in the decade. The shuttle will be 
launched into space vertically with its own 
rocket engines, but will return to earth from 
space for a horizontal, airplane-type landing 
on a conventional airport runway. The space 
shuttle will reduce the cost of payloads by 
allowing retrieval or repair of satellites in 
orbit and the transportation of cargo and 
passengers to and from orbit. It will have 
a quick response time and significant space 
rescue capability. Its design will provide for 
100 or more flights without major overhaul. 

Another new program is the space station, 
planned for operations in the late 1970's or 
early 80's. In earth orbit, the space station 
supplied by the reuseable shuttle will pro- 
vide additional economic gains and practical 
benefits. The station will reduce operating 
costs by its long life, up to 10 years in earth 
orbit, and its flexibility, combining many 
operations such as research, applications, 
and support of space flight operations, It 
will be designed so many of the crew of 12 
people on board will be able to carry out 
their technical tasks without special flight 
training. The space station modules may be 
used in various earth orbits, and ultimately, 
in lunar orbit or on a planetary mission. 

The operation of the space shuttle and 
the space station will put this country into 
space operations considerably advanced from 
today’s mission. They will permit a major ex- 
pansion in the flexibility of space activities 
and a steady increase in the number of vis- 
itors into space. It is possible that someone in 
this audience could be among those flying up 
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to the space station of the not too distant fu- 
ture. The expanded and more. economical 
flight activities made possible by the space 
shuttle and space station will open space to a 
broad range of public, private and interna- 
tional interests. 

Progress is expensive—there is no question 
about that. The programs that I have de- 
scribed when added to the continued forward 
thrust of the unmanned programs, will cost 
about $17 per person next year. But the to- 
bacco bill is about the same, and the liquor 
bill is $24 per person! But I'll guarantee 
space will yield more for you and your chil- 
dren than a cough or a hangover. 


CONCLUSION 


While most of my discussion today has 
focused on the changes that are taking place 
throughout our daily lives as a result of the 
national space program, it is tempting at 
this commencement to ponder the direction 
of the future. That space and human values 
are irrevocably linked in many ways has 
already been established. Yet, in my judg- 
ment, it would be impossible for me today 
to predict accurately the future impact of 
Space on your lives. In 1915, the airplane 
was 12 years old, the same age as the space 
program is today. Could we have predicted in 
1915 what the future of the airplane would 
be when enemy aviators in open cockpits 
were just emerging from the era of saluting 
each other as they flew by on their recon- 
naissance flights to the era of throwing 
bricks at each other. I can say with certainty 
only that the full impact of this country’s 
progress in the space environment has yet 
to be felt or even predicted. Magnificent as 
some of our accomplishments in space have 
been, they must, in the long run, be con- 
sidered but a mere beginning. What we learn 
tomorrow will be of much greater conse- 
quence, 

Following the flight of Apollo 11, Neil Arm- 
strong very eloquently summarized the first 
lunar landing mission and theorized on its 
significance when he stated, “We hope and 
think that this is the beginning of a new 
era, the beginning of an era where man 
understands the universe around him, and 
the beginning of an era where man under- 
stands himself.” 

Inevitably, as this nation continues the 
conquest of space, the knowledge gained 
will enhance the lives of those who receive 
degrees here today. To an even greater ex- 
tent, it will enhance the lives of your chil- 
dren, and the lives of future generations on 
this planet and elsewhere on the frontiers of 
outer space. 

Perhaps the finest note of all was struck 
by Buzz Aldrin during his return trip from 
the moon when he read to the listening 
world from the Eighth Psalm of the Old Tes- 
tament. “When I consider thy heavens, the 
work of thy fingers, the moon and the stars, 
which thou has ordained; what is man, that 
thou are mindful of him?” 


TOUGHER LAW NEEDED AGAINST 
SONIC BOOMS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Department of Transportation appropri- 
ations bill was up on the floor of the 
House recently, I voted against appropri- 
ating funds for the supersonic transport, 
which unfortunately passed. 

My views through the years have been 
consistent in that I have always believed 
that the SST deserved further study due 
to a multitude of factors—the high cost 
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of such aircraft whose usefulness to our 
citizens and a favorable balance of pay- 
ments are dubious; the studies made by 
many atmospheric scientists, particu- 
larly the National Academy of Sciences, 
which warn that a fleet of 400 SST’s 
fiying an average of four flights a day 
would inundate the stratosphere with 
150,000 tons of water vapor daily, wrap- 
ping the earth in a semipermanent cloud 
cover that would turn it into one big 
hot greenhouse; the lack of airport fa- 
cilities to accommodate the SST’s; the 
ecological changes; and the deafening 
noise. 

Concerning the noise factor, I was en- 
couraged to read about an organization 
called the coalition against the SST, 
which consists of 23 groups including the 
Sierra Club, Friends of the Earth and 
the United Auto Workers Union, which 
challenge the promises of the administra- 
tion that we will not have to worry about 
sonic booms. 

The coalition, through its spokesman, 
Dr. Karl M. Ruppenthal, himself a for- 
mer marine pilot, has charged that a pro- 
posed new Federal antiboom regulation 
is “full of holes,” and urged a tough law 
banning SST sonic booms over the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, on January 3, 1969, I in- 
troduced H.R. 1292, which would make it 
unlawful to operate any civil supersonic 
aircraft in air transportation through 
the navigable airspace of the United 
States which would generate sonic boom 
overpressures exceeding 1549 pounds per 
square foot on the ground directly be- 
neath the flight path, and would also 
make it unlawful to operate any civil 
supersonic aircraft into or out of U.S. 
airports unless it can be demonstrated 
that ground noise levels generated by 
such civil supersonic aircraft is substan- 
tially lower than that generated by long- 
range subsonic jet aircraft. 

This legislation has been pending be- 
fore the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee and it is my hope 
that the Committee will hold hearings 
immediately, for we can no longer wait to 
get minimum noise standards on the 
books before we are faced with operative 
SST’s. 

We can no longer afford to wait because 
as Dr. Ruppenthal states, the main result 
of the SST’s, among other things will 
be the destruction of the few remaining 
quiet areas in the world, the islands and 
the seas. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill would prevent the 
destruction of the few remaining quiet 
areas of the world, as well as the destruc- 
tion of the United States and its citi- 
zenry, and I urge the earliest considera- 
tion of H.R. 1292 before it is too late. 


WISCONSIN EDITORIALS SUPPORT 
ANTISECRECY AMENDMENTS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, a great many 
papers in Wisconsin have spoken out edi- 
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torially in favor of the antisecrecy 
amendments being offered to the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act with bipartisan 
sponsorship. I insert a small selection of 
these editorials in the Recorp at this 
point: 

[From the Wisconsin Press Association] 

IMPORTANT ANTISECRECY AMENDMENTS 

A group of 22 “Members of Congress, Re- 
publican and Democratic, liberal and con- 
servative,” are sponsoring a series of impor- 
tant anti-secrecy amendments to H. R. 17654, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970, 
which is scheduled for House action the week 
of July 13. 

“These amendments include recording how 
members vote on major issues both in com- 
mittee and on the House floor, opening com- 
mittee hearings and meetings to the press 
and the public, and requiring the availability 
of committee reports and hearings before 
final House action on legislation,” the con- 
gressman said in a letter to a number of 
editors. 

“These are important reforms,” they added. 
“But their acceptance will depend, at least 
in part, on the amount of public visability 
they receive and the extent to which the 
public—and the press—demands them. 

“Unfortunately, in this regard, there is a 
tendency in many quarters to look upon re- 
form of House rules and procedures as an in- 
ternal ‘housekeeping’ matter of little con- 
cern to the public. We are sure you will agree 
that nothing could be further from the truth; 
that how the House conducts its affairs can 
have a significant impact on the lives of the 
American people and the well-being of the 
nation.” 

Standing behind the amendments are Re- 
publicans Edward G. Biester Jr. (R-Pa.), 
James C. Cleveland (R-N.H.), Barber B. Con- 
able Jr. (R-N.Y.), John Dellenback (R-Ore.), 
John N. Erlenborn (R-Ill.), Charles S. Gub- 
ser (R-Calif.), Paul N. McCloskey Jr. (R- 
Calif.), Thomas F. Railsback (R-Ill.), Donald 
W. Reigle Jr. (R-Mich.), William A. Steiger 
(R-Wis.), and Robert Taft Jr. (R-Ohio). 

Members of the Democratic Party support- 
ing the amendments are Jonathan B. Bing- 
ham (D-N.Y.), John Brademas (D-Ind.), 
James C. Corman (D-Calif.), Donald M. 
Fraser (D-Minn.), Sam M. Gibbons (D-Fla.), 
Ken Hechler (D-W. Va.), Abner J. Mikva 
(D-Ill.), James G. O'Hara (D-Mich.), Thomas 
M. Reese (D-Calif.), Henry S. Reuss (D-Wis.), 
and Morris K. Udall (D-Ariz.). 

We can think of nothing more important 
to the American public than a free flow of ac- 
curate information by which Members of 
Congress can be judged accordingly. 

As it is today, the House rules and proce- 
dures allow a system which is confusing, un- 
necessarily secret and, therefore, in viola- 
tion of the time-honored principle. “The pub- 
lic has a right to know what its government 
is doing.” 

We believe the amendments offered by the 
22 bi-partisan Members of Congress, if ac- 
cepted, will add teeth to the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1970. 

The public should waste no time in urg- 
ing their congressmen to support the series of 
anti-secrecy amendments. Write your repre- 
sentatives today and tell them you back an 
open government in a democratic society. 


HOUSE SECRECY SHOULD END 


Twenty-two House members of both 
parties, including Republican Rep. William 
Steiger of Oshkosh and Democratic Rep. 
Henry Reuss of Milwaukee, this week hope to 
do something about the way the House con- 
ducts much of its business in secret and 
about the methods in which the House often 
votes without votes being recorded by name. 
The congressmen have sponsored a group of 
amendments to a legislative reorganization 
bill and the amendments should be adopted. 
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Here are some of the things the congress- 
men are concerned about: 

The House now considers most amend- 
ments to legislation while meeting as a com- 
mittee of the whole when no record votes are 
taken. Such votes are taken either by voice 
or by a standing division of the House or as 
a teller vote as House members file between 
tellers who count the members. The voter 
back home, thus, has no official report on 
how his congressman voted or for that matter 
whether he was present when important 
business was being done. 

Nearly half of the hearings and meetings 
of House committees are not open to the 
public. This includes all of the more than 
300 meetings a year of the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee in contrast to the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee which holds 
about three-fourths of its meetings in public. 

With few exceptions, committee votes on 
key provisions of legislation being drafted 
are not made public. This is despite a 1946 
rule which requires a recording of votes 
whenever a committee member requests that 
this be done. 

Committee reports are frequently filed too 
late to be of much use to House members be- 
fore they are called upon to vote. 

House-Senate conference committees, 
sometimes called the powerful third house 
of Congress, meet in secret and there is no 
record of roll calls, Under present rules, con- 
ference committee reports can be taken up 
by the House the next day despite their com- 
plexity and debate is limited to one hour. 

The anti-secrecy amendments would re- 
quire recorded House votes on amendments, 
would require that committee votes be made 
public, would require a two-thirds roll call 
vote to close a committee session, and would 
extend the period between the time House 
committees and conference committees re- 
port legislation and its consideration on the 
floor. 

With its tradition of conducting the pub- 
lic’s business in public, strengthened by an 
anti-secrecy law which applies to state and 
local government. Wisconsin stands in con- 
trast to the way of doing business in the 
House, The handicaps to a congressman try- 
ing to be informed before he votes also are 
obvious. 

The rules for voting by voice, division of 
the House, or teller votes in part result from 
the large size of the House. This explanation 
once made sense from the standpoint of sav- 
ing time, but electronic means of recording 
votes as in the Wisconsin Assembly no longer 
make this excuse acceptable. 

The anti-secrecy reforms probably will lose, 
ironically by non-recorded votes. But bring- 
ing the matter to public attention will be 
helpful for eventual reform and the effort 
should continue. Allowing the public to wit- 
ness how legislation is drafted and informing 
the people back home how their representa- 
tives vote should be the first order of business 
before the House. 


FIGHT AGAINST SECRECY IN THE HOUSE 


Twenty-two House members of both 
parties, including Republican Rep. William 
Steiger of Oshkosh and Democratic Rep. 
Henry Reuss of Milwaukee, this week hope to 
do something about the way the House con- 
ducts much of its business in secret and the 
methods in which the House often yotes with 
votes not being recorded by name. The con- 
gressmen have sponsored a group of amend- 
ments to legislative reorganization bill 
which should be adopted. 

Here are some of the things the congress- 
men are concerned about: 

The House now considers most amend- 
ments to legislation while meeting as a com- 
mittee of the whole when no record votes 
are taken. Such votes are taken either by 
voice or a standing division of the House or 
as a teller vote as House members file be- 
tween tellers who count the members. The 
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voter back home, thus, has no official report 
on how his congressmen voted or for that 
matter whether he was present when im- 
portant business was being done. 

Nearly half of the hearings and meetings 
of House committees are not open to the 
public. This includes all of the more than 300 
meetings a year of the powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee in contrast to the Senate 
Appropriations Committee which holds 
about three-fourths of its meetings in public. 

With few exceptions, committee votes on 
key provisions of legislation being drafted are 
not made public, This is despite a 1946 rule 
which requires a recording of votes when- 
ever a committee member requests that this 
be done. 

Committee reports are frequently filed too 
late to be of much use to House members 
before they are called upon to vote. 

House-Senate conference committees, 
called the powerful third house of Congress, 
meet in secret and there is no record of roll 
calls. Under present rules, conference com- 
mitttee reports can be taken up by the 
House the next day despite their complexity 
and debate is limited to one hour. 

The anti-secrecy amendments would re- 
quire recorded House votes on amendments, 
would require that committee votes be made 
public, would require a two-thirds roll call 
vote to close a committee session, and would 
extend the period between the time House 
committees and conference committees re- 
port legislation and its consideration on the 
floor. 

With its tradition of conducting the pub- 
lic’s business in public, strengthened by an 
anti-secrecy law which applies to state and 
local government, Wisconsin stands in con- 
trast to the way of doing business in the 
House. The handicaps to a congressman try- 
ing to be informed before he votes also are 
obvious. 

The rules for voting by voice, division of 
the House, or teller votes in part result from 
the large size of the House. This explanation 
once made sense from the standpoint of say- 
ing time, but electronic means of recording 
votes as in the Wisconsin Assembly no longer 
make this excuse acceptable. 

The anti-secrecy reforms probably will 
lose, ironically by non-recorded votes. But 
bringing the matters to public attention will 
be helpful for eventual reform and the effort 
should continue. Allowing the public to wit- 
ness how legislation is drafted and inform- 
ing the people back home how their repre- 
sentatives vote should be the first order of 
business before the House. 


CAMPUS ADMINISTRATORS, CAM- 
PUS RADICALS: WHO IS IN CHARGE? 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, last 
May two pieces of correspondence came 
into my possession, one a letter from the 
chairman of the Communications Com- 
mittee of New York University, the other, 
addressed to Mrs. Minshall, from the 
president of her alma mater, Connecti- 
cut College. We both were struck by the 
almost identical phrasing in the points 
made in both letters, as indicated by the 
portions I have italicized: 

FINE Arts DEPARTMENT, WASHING- 
TON SQUARE COLLEGE, NEw YORK 
UNIVERSITY. 

Dear Sır: The faculty and students of New 

York University’s Fine Arts Department of 
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Washington Square College voted to cancel 
classes and final exams to support the de- 
mands of the National Student Strike as 
follows: 

1. That the United States Government end 
its systematic oppression of political dis- 
sidents and release all political prisoners, 
such as the Black Panthers. 

2. That the United States Government 
cease its escalation of the Vietnam War in 
Cambodia and Laos, that it unilaterally and 
immediately withdraw all forces from South- 
east Asia, 

3. That the universities end their com- 
plicity with the United States war machine 
by an immediate end to defense research, 
ROTC, counter insurgency research and all 
other such programs. 

More importantly, the faculty and students 
did not use the crisis of recent events to 
gesture protest by closing down the depart- 
ment but, using its facilities, took a positive 
step toward organizing for peace, working 
politically and through our constitutional 
system. To realize this we have printed the 
addresses of our local representatives and 
Congressional Committee members, for de- 
partmental use and public distribution. To 
take this letter writing campaign into the 
community, students set up tables with sta- 
tionary and these addresses at the Frick 
Collection, Whitney Gallery, Museum of 
Modern Art, Guggenheim and Jewish Mu- 
seums to give visitors the opportunity of 
writing to politicians. To arouse the public 
conscience, we have organized exhibits of 
political art, drawing upon the city’s art 
schools for material. The Chairman of the 
Fine Arts Department, Dr. Janson, has suc- 
cessfully urged the American Art College 
Association to communicate its concern over 
administration policy to the Government, 
The Curator of the New York University Art 
Collection, Mrs. Ruth Bowman, has dedi- 
cated three of her one hour radio programs 
over WNYC to discussing the duty of the art 
world to its society. A representative from 
our Department has voted in our interests 
before the University’s Strike Coordinating 
Committee, while, within the Department, 
the faculty, students and staff have sup- 
ported a movement before the University 
Senate to free two weeks in the fall, per- 
mitting the University community to par- 
ticipate in political campaigns. We have 
shared our materials with libraries, art gal- 
leries and publications, informing them of 
our activities; as a result, the staff of the 
Whitney Gallery has publicized its anti-war 
stand, the Donnell Library has organized an 
anti-war exhibit and numerous galleries 
have closed to register their anti-war view. 

Our activities clearly indicate that we are 
willing and patient to work through the 
Constitutional and academic structures, and 
while there have been no formal classes, the 
joint efforts of students and faculty working 
for their society has proven to be a genuine 
part of our education. For this cooperation 
has done more to unite the generations to 
work for the national welfare than the at- 
tempted coercion toward blind patriotism 
through verbal intimidation as practised by 
certain members of the administration. We 
are convinced that in our times political 
dissent is the duty of conscientious citizens 
who have any regard for the sort of nation 
our posterity shall inherit. We beileve that 
our government can work for the welfare of 
the people as long as the people make their 
opinions manifest; the worst we can do is 
to indifferently tolerate our government’s 
present misguided policies. 

JAMES ORTHMANN, 
Chairman of the Communications Com- 
mittee. 


CONNECTICUT COLLEGE, 
New London, Conn., May 11, 1970. 
To Parents, Alumnae, and Friends of Con- 
necticut College: 
This is a short report on Connecticut Col- 
lege’s participation in the events of last 
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week which will probably enter current 
American history as “the nationwide student 
strike.” Connecticut entered the protest 
movement as a college community on Tues- 
day, May 5. On Monday a dormitory refer- 
endum had been taken which demonstrated 
& large student majority for a strike. In vari- 
ous ways the students made it clear that by 
“strike” they meant a cessation of all aca- 
demic routines so that the community could 
organize on- and off-campus activities to 
demonstrate its disapproval of, chiefiy, the 
new direction of the Vietnam war. Later on 
Monday the Faculty voted by a large majority 
to cancel all classes for the remainder of the 
week “in order to express solidarity with 
Students’ concern over the events in South- 
east Asia.” 

Miss Julie Sgarzi, the President of Student 
Government, and I appointed a joint steering 
committee and on Tuesday that coordinat- 
ing group and its subcommittee on resolu- 
tions became the organizing center of our 
campus activities. At a meeting that filled 
Palmer Auditorium on Tuesday morning and 
early afternoon, the community, acting as a 
new kind of political entity in this college's 
history, approved of a three-plank platform 
for the strike. 

“Resolved, (1) that the United States 
government end its systematic oppression of 
political dissidents, and release all political 
prisoners, such as Bobby Seale and other 
members of the Black Panther Party; (2) 
that the United States government cease its 
expansion of the Vietnam war into Cambodia 
and Laos; that it unilaterally and immediate- 
ly withdraw all forces from Southeast Asia; 
(3) that the universities end their complicity 
with the United States’ war machine by an 
immediate end to defense research, ROTC, 
counterinsurgency research and all other 
such programs.” 

The decision whether or not to accept the 
first part of this resolution was the most 
anguished moment of our week. When at the 
end of the morning a vote to amend part one 
succeeded, our black students and some 
others left the hall. After lunch the original 
language was restored, the community rift 
was healed and strike activities began. 

Between Tuesday morning and this Monday 
morning our campus has been a busy scene 
of meetings, lectures, panel sessions, letter- 
writing sessions, and scenes of the comings 
and goings of student canvassers and visitors 
from the community and other campuses. 
Students collected more than 5000 signatures 
in the New London area to a petition ad- 
dressed to the Connecticut congressional 
delegation. A climax was reached on Saturday 
when over 1100 family visitors came for Par- 
ents Day and entered into the debates at 
various levels of interest and approval. 

As of this morning most of us are back at 
our desks and classrooms and laboratories 
ready to finish the semester in good order. 
Sunday afternoon and evening were spent 
in a community meeting and a Faculty meet- 
ing to determine how the nature and the 
momentum of the strike movement could 
continue during the last week of classes and 
the final examinations. The Faculty has of- 
fered a group of options for fulfilling the 
requirements in courses, which a student 
editorial in this morning's issue of our daily 
paper calls “extremely flexible!” Attendance 
at class today has been high. 

Not all parents and alumnae will agree with 
what we have done. But I would defend as 
correct and straightforward our methods for 
trying to discover and express the reasonable 
response of our campus majority. I am aware 
as never before in the past eight years of 
the complexity of our educational mission in 
the sixties and seventies. What I would like 
especially to emphasize is that it was the 
collective expression of our purpose, the close, 
continuing relationships between teacher and 
student that gave our four days their special 
quality. I think we are better prepared than 
we have ever been to keep Connecticut Col- 
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lege a vital place for teachers to teach and 
students to learn. 
CHARLES E, SHAIN, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, in pursuing this “coinci- 
dence” further, I obtained a copy of 
newsletter No. 3 issued by the National 
Strike Information Committee on May 5, 
which I am told on unimpeachable au- 
thority is composed of radiċals who have 
created “regional centers” on Brandeis, 
Grinnell, and Berkeley campuses, their 
printing presses aided and abetted for al- 
most instantaneous coordinating efforts 
across the Nation by various ham radio 
operators and college radio stations. 

A copy of a portion of newsletter No. 3 
of the National Strike Information Com- 
mittee follows. The italicized portion re- 
veals the source of those portions quoted 
earlier from New York University and 
from the president of Connecticut Col- 
lege. It follows: 


NATIONAL STRIKE INFORMATION COMMITTEE 
NEWSLETTER NO. 3 


The National Strike Information Commit- 
tee has been established as a central clearing 
house for all information regarding strike 
activity at high schools, colleges and uni- 
versities across the country. We are prepared 
to receive and disseminate strike information 
at Brandeis University: (617) 8946-000 Ext. 
708 and 680. Ham radio communications will 
be received at KIWGM/1 (Frequency 14.294 
MHZ). 

The strike has been called in support of the 
following three demands: 

(1) That the United States government end 
its systematic repression of political dissi- 
dents and release all political prisoners, such 
as Bobby Seale and other members of the 
Black Panther Party. 

(2) That the United States government 
cease its expansion of the Vietnam war into 
Laos and Cambodia; that it unilaterally and 
immediately withdraw all forces from South- 
east Asia, 

(3) That the universities end their com- 
plicity with the U.S. War Machine by an im- 
mediate end to defense research, ROTC, 
counterinsurgency research, and all other 
such programs. 

THE MEANING OF KENT STATE 


The nature and context of the recent mur- 
ders at Kent State bring into undisguised 
clarity the genocidal policy of the United 
States government. What is disturbing, how- 
ever, is that it appears necessary that middle- 
class whites must be shot down before the 
revulsion required by innumerable similar 

people of color can materialize. 
No longer is it news that politicians and the 
media respond only when such acts are com- 
mitted against “clean people,” i.e. middle- 
class whites. 

That we can be so deeply repulsed by the 
murders at Kent State bring into undisguised 
clue to the pervasive racism of our country’s 
culture. The significance of our present re- 
vulsion rests in our historic inability to see, 
believe, and understand that killing of whites 
is as much a conscious part of our domestic 
policy as is the killing of blacks or the de- 
spoliation of tiny Asian countries. Our pres- 
ent grief cannot be anything less than the 
groundwork for a commitment to the eradi- 
cation of the present policies of the United 
States, both foreign and domestic. 

WHO IS TO BLAME 


The toll of death and destruction continues 
to mount across the nation: 

At Ohio State University, where student 
protesters have been fighting National 
Guard troops for the last three weeks, 500 
people were arrested and 30 hurt in campus 
disturbances today. 

At the University of Idaho, 26 vehicles in 
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the Lewiston National Guard Armory were 
destroyed by fire. Arson is suspected. 

At the University of California at Berkeley 
4 people were arrested in a rockthrowing 
melee with police. 

At Boston College ROTC files were ran- 
sacked in a night raid. 

At Kent State University in Ohio the death 
toll stands at four. Three student protesters 
remain hospitalized in critical condition from 
gunshot wounds received during yesterday's 
massacre by the National Guard. 

The establishment press, along with Pres- 
ident Nixon and Vice President Agnew, have 
‘sought to pin the blame for this crisis on the 
student demonstrators. We reject this inter- 
pretation utterly. The responsibility for the 
present death and chaos across our land rests 
solely with the repressive posture assumed 
by the Administration which has clearly 
demonstrated that it intends to deal with 
dissent at home in the same way that it seeks 
to eradicate all traces of just rebellion in the 
Third World....The recent events prove that 
the government cannot persecute an unpopu- 
lar war abroad without the most brutal sup- 
pression of the anti-war movement in this 
country. If this policy necessitates the mur- 
dering of protesters on the nation’s college 
campuses, the Administration has shown its 
willingness to do precisely that. An attempt 
to indict the victims of this repression for 
their militant tactics shifts the focus of 
blame from where it clearly belongs: with the 
Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell regime in Washington. 


BRING THE PANTHERS TO YOUR CAMPUS! 


If you would like a spokesman from the 
Black Panther Party to address a meeting, 
rally, etc, at your school, call the New Haven 
Panther Defense Committee at these num- 
bers: (203) 436-1382, 865-6872, 865-6537. 


Mr. Speaker, the idea that our young 
people are actually being encouraged, in 


some cases, by faculty and administra- 
tion is appalling. These individuals who 
‘are supposed to instruct and to guide our 
youth too often are encouraging campus 
violence not just through spineless inac- 
tion but by openly calling for radical ac- 
tivity by the student body. This is not a 
tolerable situation. 

I was very pleased to receive a copy of 
& letter to President Shain from a 
thoughtful, intelligent young lady, an 
alumnus of Connecticut College, class of 
1959. It is an excellent response and is 
echoed, I am certain, not only by Amer- 
icans everywhere but represents the con- 
victions of a vast majority of college stu- 
dents who are trying to pursue a higher 
education despite the disruptive actions 
of a few of their classmates, instructors, 
and even administrators. 

Mrs. Brasfield’s letter follows: 

LYNDHURST, OHIO, 
June 8, 1970. 
President CHARLES F, SHAIN, 
Connecticut College, 
New London, Conn. 

DEAR PRESIDENT SHAIN: Only eleven brief 
years ago, I had the good fortune and great 
honor to serve as President of the Con- 
necticut College Student Government. I was 
so immensely proud of the campus I served— 
our academic standards, our fine traditions, 
our spirit and enthusiasm. We were a patri- 
otic and loyal group—questioning, but not 
demanding—idealistic, but not completely 
unrealistic—thinking, but aware of all there 
was to be learned by the experience which 
only life could offer us. 

President Park, Dean Burdick, Dean 
Noyes-——names I remember, not as “pals” or 
conspirators in our occasional activities, but 
persons who were deeply respected. We 
knocked at their doors with only the most 
severe problems; we knew their lives were 
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most busy maintaining and enlarging the 
fine standards of our college, They, along 
with our parents, expected great things of 
us; we tried hard to live up to these ex- 
pectations. 

There is no generation gap between myself 
and the students of today; we are only a 
decade apart. Our ideas should, by all his- 
torical standards, be fairly well aligned. But, 
unfortunately, this is not the case in many 
instances; I wonder, in confusion and frus- 
tration, how this rapid change has come 
about. 

I remember the gradual arrival of Com- 
munistic literature to my mailbox in 1959 
and wonder if this became a bombardment 
of information by 1970. I recall with dismay 
the gradual withdrawal of rules and regula- 
tions from so many campuses in the last 
ten years; how sad, for we all need guidance 
in what is an acceptable code of behavior. 
I find myself forever grateful that my col- 
lege years were such a good preparation for 
living my life. 

But times have changed and, with them, 
the college campus, Now, eleven years after 
walking proudly between the Laurel chain, 
I receive a letter from my beloved campus 
on the hill, naming a platform so contrary 
to the philosophy which generations of Amer- 
icans have fought to preserve. 

I admire the students of today for their 
deep concern. They are the “Now Genera- 
tion.” But, unfortunately, their answers 
seem too often selfishly oriented to their 
“Now" existence than to the future. 

For this, they are not completely to blame. 
I understand that the strike committee had 
volumes of information available for speedy 
circulation. Was this ever countered with an 
opposing philosophy? Students, as always, 
are so easily led, so carried away by idealistic 
emotionalism, so quickly caught up in the 
moment. Was there a calm voice somewhere 
to remind them that the role of an intel- 
lectual community is to study, in depth and 
with thoughtful deliberation, every aspect 
of the question at hand? Did they under- 
stand the future consequences of their reso- 
lutions? 

“Resolved (1) that the United States gov- 
ernment end its systematic oppression of po- 
litical dissidents, and release all political pris- 
oners, such as Bobby Seale and other mem- 
bers of the Black Panther Party;” 

You state that “the community” accepted 
this resolution, demanded by a minority of 
members present, in order to receive unanim- 
ity. Do they understand that members of this 
party have broken the very laws paramount to 
the smooth running of any civilized society? 
Bobby Seale is under indictment on charges 
involving kidnapping and murder of another 
Black Panther; Eldridge Cleaver was impris- 
oned for assault with intent to kill! And the 
Connecticut students support them! Have 
they not heard that the ultimate goal of these 
“suppressed dissidents” is the eventual over- 
throw of our government, and, thus, our way 
of life? Perhaps posting the enclosed copy 
of some cartoons from the “Black Panther 
Coloring Book” would enlighten them on the 
motives of these people who receive such a 
generous share of their concern. 

“(2) that the United States government 
cease its expansion of the Vietnam war into 
Cambodia and Laos; that it unilaterally and 
immediately withdraw all forces from South- 
east Asia;” 

I hope that the students understand that 
they share this deep desire for peace with 
every other rational American. But, how can 
they make such a statement unless they are 
willing to abandon the 1500 American pris- 
oners still in North Vietnam? Have they con- 
sidered the “Immediate” consequences of 
this “immediate withdrawal”. I am afraid 
that there would result in that country a 
blood bath which would remain on the con- 
science of the entire Western world for gen- 
erations to come. 
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“(3) that the universities end their com- 
plicity with the United States war machine 
by an immediate end to defense research, 
ROTC, counterinsurgency research and all 
other defense programs.” 

Were the students made to realize that by 
withdrawing support from these vital areas 
they jeopardize our entire national security. 
Are they aware of how many students profit 
from ROTC and government research pro- 
grams? Have they considered what the ex- 
tinction of these forms of education would 
mean to their peers and to the future growth 
and security of our great nation? 

I am concerned that these major ques- 
tions were never examined. I wonder if the 
Connecticut “community” ever considered 
protesting Hanoi’s treatment of American 
prisoners? Or Russia’s invasion of Czech- 
oslovakia? Or the Viet Cong massacre of the 
people of Hue? Have they ever thought of a 
resolution to North Vietnam asking: 

Why the prisoners’ families are not al- 
lowed to know the status of their men. 

Why North Vietnam will not allow inspec- 
tion of prisoner of war facilities by the Red 
Cross, 

I am sending a copy of this letter to the 
members of our Cleveland Club of Connect- 
icut College and to the graduating class of 
1959. I am certain that some of them will 
disagree with the thoughts I have expressed 
here. But, perhaps my verbalization of a con- 
trary opinion will encourage them to take 
an increasingly more active stand on the 
problems of “campus unrest” and the even 
greater issues of today. 

Few people have an opportunity to play 
such a large role in the future of our coun- 
try. Such an awesome responsibility demands 
great courage and wisdom. I pray that you 
will somehow receive special guidance in this 
extremely important position. 

Most sincerely, 
EMILY HODGE BRASFIELD, 
Class of 1959. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1970 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, today 
we mark the 12th observance of Captive 
Nations Week, a week set aside by unan- 
imous congressional action in 1959 so 
that all Americans will be reminded of 
the plight of those freedom-loving people 
located behind the Iron Curtain. 

Since 1920, when the Soviet Union 
forcefully annexed the Ukraine and seven 
other tiny nations, Communist powers 
have continued their drive to their an- 
nounced goal of world domination. 
Twenty-three more nations have been 
placed behind the Iron Curtain, the 
latest being Cuba in 1960. And if it were 
not for the presence of the United States, 
many more peoples would undoubtedly 
= under the tyranny of communism to- 

ay. 

So it is appropriate to note that 2 
weeks ago, the United Nations marked its 
25th anniversary and, in spite of the 
U.N.’s great contributions to world peace, 
one cannot help but wonder what might 
have been accomplished if the Soviet 
Union had cooperated seriously and con- 
structively in using that organization for 
the genuine maintenance of world peace. 
Instead, since the founding of the U.N., 
the Russians have liberally used their 
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veto power to undermine any peace- 
making activities that they felt were det- 
rimental to the Communist cause, and 
what is even more serious, they vetoed 
all efforts to give the U.N. the peace- 
keeping military forces which were ob- 
viously a necessary part of its effective- 
ness as originally envisioned. 

Since we last observed Captive Na- 
tions Week, 1 year ago, Soviet despotism 
has shown its true colors with the re- 
cent ousting of Czechoslovakia’s Alex- 
ander Dubcek finally and completely 
from all government and political posi- 
tions, though they still have not broken 
his spirit nor have they apparently 
diminished his popularity with the 
Czech people. Mr. Dubcek dared allow 
a modicum of freedom to the Czech 
people before the brutal military inva- 
sion by the Soviets in 1968 deposed him 
as head of the Czechoslovakian Govern- 
ment, He now has a very uncertain fu- 
ture and it is anticipated that he may 
even be tried by the Soviets for various 
crimes against the people. The verdict 
of any such trial would, of course, be 
a certainty before it began. 

In this past year, we have seen the 
Soviets fan the fiames of war in the 
Middle East by their irresponsible ac- 
tion in providing Egypt with Sam II 
missiles, as well as additional military 
equipment. The dangers presented by 
the growing presence of the Russians 
in the Middle East cannot be over- 
emphasized. 

In Southeast Asia, also this past year, 
the communist powers have shown their 
determination to bring more people be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. The United 
States and South Vietnam have again 
been rebuffed after making concession 
after concession at the Paris talks in 
their attempts to bring about peace. 
The Communists are making military 
gains in Laos and Thailand. And Cam- 
bodia, overwhelmed by the North Viet- 
namese invasion, appears to be all but 
lost. 

What will the world situation be 
when we observe Captive Nations Week, 
one year from now. Can anyone con- 
tinue to doubt the international motives 
of the Communists? 

During the observance let us take 
time to reassert our commitment to the 
brave peoples of Poland, Lithuania, 
Latvia, Estonia, the Ukraine, Byelorus- 
sia, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, all who 
suffer behind the Iron Curtain, and all 
other people who live under the threat 
of Communist aggression. The American 
people are committed to hasten the day 
that all people are free to speak as they 
feel, observe the faith they choose in 
their own way, and decide for them- 
selves how they are to be governed. 


UNEMPLOYMENT MAY BE CAUSE 
OF DISORDERS 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, as I am sure 
all my colleagues are aware, the city of 
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New Bedford, in my district, was the 
seene earlier this month of serious civil 
disorders. One of the root causes of these 
disturbances, in my view, was the high 
rate of unemployment there. Presently, 
8.3 percent of the work force is without 
jobs. This situation can only grow worse 
if a continually increasing volume of im- 
ports is allowed to displace more work- 
ers in the textile industry. The situation 
of shoe-workers in other parts of Massa- 
chusetts is equally precarious. Thus, in 
the absence of a fair and effective trig- 
gering device for enough tariff relief and 
adjustment assistance to be of real help 
to the shoes and textile manufacturers 
those of us representing workers in those 
industries must seek legislated quota re- 
lief. In this regard, I applaud the action 
of the Committee on Ways and Means 
in tentatively adopting import ceilings 
for foreign footwear and textile prod- 
ucts. 

However, Mr. Speaker, what the com- 
mittee did for New Englanders with one 
hand, it took away with the other. On 
the day following the adoption of quotas 
for shoes and textiles, a majority of the 
committee voted to make permanent the 
current oil quotas. Thus, the legitimate 
needs of shoe and textile workers are 
being held hostage, pending the further 
solidification of the oil industry’s privi- 
leged position. 

There is no need for a ceiling on oil 
imports. It is economically unjustified 
and it is indefensible from a conserva- 
tionist point of view. If we exclude petro- 
leum products from foreign sources, then 
we'll use up our own domestic supply that 
much quicker. 

In my view, the President should have 
acted on the recommendations of his 
Cabinet Task Force months ago and 
abolished oil quotas in favor of a limited 
tariff system. It is unthinkable that Con- 
gress, in the face of the task force’s ir- 
refutable logic, should tie the President’s 
hands and wed this Nation permanently 
to the oil quota system. 

Mr. Speaker, oil quotas are becoming 
increasingly intolerable to New England- 
ers. Heating oil costs continue to sky- 
rocket. Each winter, it seems, we are 
faced with a shortage of domestically 
produced No. 2 oil. The quota exemptions 
granted by the Oil Import Administra- 
tion are so limited that a fuel crisis will 
probably arise again next winter. 

Furthermore, the inflated cost of pe- 
troleum products is indirectly passed on 
to consumers. I am informed that several 
utilities in southeastern Massachusetts 
are not only paying a king’s ransom for 
crude oil this year but are also faced with 
shortages of that product. For example, 
Taunton Light & Gas Co. put out bids 
recently for crude oil. It could only be 
guaranteed one third of its needs, and 
that at a cost of $1 a barrel more than 
last year. 

In another instance, an independent 
oil terminal operator in my district re- 
ports that there have been five increases 
in bunker oil prices since February, total- 
ling 60 cents a barrel. Now this firm is 
unable to find bunker oil supplies any- 
where. In yet another instance, the Mas- 
sachusetts Turnpike Authority informs 
me that it is unable to complete its re- 
surfacing program for lack of asphalt, 
of which oil is an essential ingredient. 
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Mr. Speaker, it is incredible that, in 
view of these shortages of supply and 
rapidly escalating prices, that the domes- 
tic oil industry clings tenaciously to oil 
quotas and eyen demands that they be 
made a matter of statute. I urge my col- 
leagues on the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to reconsider their action of last 
week and strike from the pending trade 
bill this unnecessary and unjustifiable 
protection for the oil interests. 


HEREDITY AND CANCER 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
in the fight against cancer, every new dis- 
covery that will help to eliminate this 
dreaded disease is encouraging and 
worthy of note. I would therefore like to 
recognize the work of one of Utah's well- 
known scientists, Dr. Eldon J. Gardner at 
Utah State University, In the June edi- 
tion of the Outlook, his work is described. 
The article follows: 


CANCER RESEARCHER SEEKS ANSWERS FROM 
GENETICS 


Twenty years ago a Utah State University 
geneticist began studying a form of cancer 
which appears to be hereditary within a Utah 
family. All fifty-one living descendants of 
one woman were studied at that time and 
six were found to have multiple polyps of 
the colon which tend to become cancerous. 

Today Dr. Eldon J. Gardner, dean of the 
USU School of Graduate Studies and pro- 
fessor of zoology, is still working with the 
family, conducting new tests, attempting to 
answer the question: What is the basic 
cause of the cancer of the colon which 
claimed the lives of eight family members 
within three generations? 

Several other abnormal traits associated 
with the cancer were identified by Dr. Gard- 
ner in the early 1950's in the same six people 
found to have multiple intestinal polyposis. 
In 1959 Dr. W. G. Smith of Mayo Clinic 
named Gardner’s Syndrome, the only medical 
syndrome to be named after a geneticist. 

Today one or more of these traits have 
appeared in 28 members of the kindred that 
now includes 163 members. The abnormal 
traits include bone tumors, skin lesions, 
connective tissue lesions as well as muitiple 
polyposis (numerous tumors that often be- 
come malignant) in the lower digestive 
tract. 

“A single dominant gene is postulated to 
be the cause,” Dr. Gardner said. “The puzzle 
is how so many different traits can occur in 
the same person and be caused by a single 
gene.” 

The scientist explained that a single mu- 
tation is believed to be the origin because 
the abnormal traits are found in only one 
branch of the family—all descended from 
the woman who died with cancer in 1909. 

The syndrome occurs only in families in 
which one parent has the single dominant 
gene. “If one parent has the dominant gene, 
about half of the children also will have it,” 
he stated. 

“While the usual high incidence cancer 
period is between the ages of 45 and 60, can- 
cer occurs earlier in this family,” Dr. Gard- 
ner said. The youngest family member to 
die of cancer was 29 and the oldest 54, the 
average age being 39. 

The scientist became involved in studying 
the family while teaching at the University 
of Utah. One day he announced to his class 
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that studies. had been-made on the inherit- 
ance of cancer. 

“After class a student said a family in his 
home town seemed to have an extremely 
high mortality from cancer of the colon. He 
offered to introduce me to the family,” Dr. 
Gardner explained. 

Dr, Gardner met the family and spent 
the next two summers, 1950 and 1951, sur- 
veying all 51 descendants of a woman in 
whom the first well-documented case of can- 
cer had been reported. 

The woman, who died in 1909, three of her 
children and four of her grandchildren had 
died with carcinoma of the colon over a pe- 
riod of 31 years. 

“I studied several thousand people because 
this was once a polygamous family,” Dr 
Gardner said: Extensive family histories dat- 
ing back to the 18th century were obtained, 
and all the evidence available concerning 
the incidence of cancer of the lower digestive 
tract was analyzed. Results showed that all 
eases occurred in one branch among the 
descendants of the woman who died in 1909, 
with cancer of the colon. 

“I got well acquainted with the family 
members while driving all of them to Salt 
Lake City for examinations in the medical 
center. They have been very helpful and 
cooperative,”’ the dean said. 

He noted that the disease had created so- 
ciological problems, as well as medical prob- 
lems. The deaths early in life caused some 
children to be reared by relatives and grow 
up without the usual family ties, “The dis- 
eases also have caused economic problems 
since many family members have had to un- 
dergo extensive operations,” Dr. Gardner 
stated. 

As a result of the medical tests, six family 
members, all of whom were found to have 
multiple intestinal polyps, bone lesions, con- 
nective tissue lesions and sebaceous cysts, 
were treated surgically for multiple polyps. 
Symptoms of the syndrome other than in- 
testinal polyps were detected in some of the 
other 51 family members during the first 
clinical examinations. Most of these have 
since developed polyps in the colon. In 1962 
the entire family was again checked, and 
symptoms were identified in 24, including 
several younger family members. 

Dr. Gardner said the intestinal polyps did 
not appear until the teenage years, with the 
earliest appearing at age 12 in one family 
member. “The most serious aspect of the 
syndrome is the polyposis which is known 
to predispose to cancer of the colon and 
rectum,” the dean stated. 

However, the bone tumors and skin and 
tissue lesions seem to appear earlier than 
polyposis in the family, he said. The bone 
lesions can be detected at birth or shortly 
thereafter, so, a family member in whom 
these are not found can receive some satis- 
faction in knowing that he will not have 
colon polyps. Also, alert parents and physi- 
cians can thus arrange for appropriate treat- 
ment as soon as warranted. 

“We're now trying to get a finger on the 
basic cause of the traits associated in this 
syndrome, We hope we're working toward an 
answer to the question of what this gene is 
doing to produce several different kinds of 
abnormal growths in the same individuals.” 

Research into the mystery is still ongoing. 

This spring the mouths of family members 
were X-rayed, and a study of the teeth was 
made. Results show that all of the family 
members who expressed the syndrome had 
serious dental problems—some with whole 
sets of extra teeth and others With false teeth 
before the age of 20. 

Doctors from the National Institutes of 
Health are currently conducting tests on 
urine and blood samples to look for irregu- 
larities in the basic hormonal entities. 

Two USU doctoral students are assisting 
Dr. Gardner with his research, Edwin W. 
Naylor, Gloversville, N.Y., and Allen A. 
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Badgett, Los Angeles. Mr. Naylor has been 
working with Dean Gardner since winter 
quarter of 1967, and Mr. Badgett joined the 
project in 1969. 

In its initial stages at the University of 
Utah. the study was supported by the U.S. 
Public Health Service. It has since been 
financed by the American Cancer Society 
and the Damon Runyon Memorial fund for 
Cancer Reesarch. 


SEPARATE VIEWS ON H.R. 17880— 
THE DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the extension of the present law and be- 
lieve the section to expand the inflation 
fighting powers of the President is ur- 
gently needed. 

Several persuasive arguments com- 
mend themselves to critical thought rel- 
ative to the placement of such powers in 
the hands of the Chief Executive. It is 
clear from the position strongly and suc- 
cessively advocated by the President in 
the Senate and the House on the Cooper- 
Church amendment that the administra- 
tion is unwilling to concede any degree 
of cooperative responsibility relating to 
the commitment of our military resources 
in Southeast Asia or any other troubled 
spot in the world. Even limited study of 
the current inflation finds its roots and 
prevailing strength emanating from 
heavy military expenditures. 

Now, if one agrees that responsibilities 
should be commensurate with power and 
authority it follows that the President 
must be equally strong in commitments 
to the use of his office as the responsible 
agency to wield the weapons of inflation 
fighting which are provided in this leg- 
islation and in legislation previously 
passed by this Congress. It should be 
noted that the operative period for this 
legislation has been appropriately re- 
stricted to a period of far less than 1 year 
but within that short time frame great 
flexibility is allowed to the President. 
It should not be overlooked that having 
this specific authority even if it is not 
used, strengthens the President’s author- 
ity to encourage voluntary restraints on 
the part of labor vis-a-vis wages on the 
part of management vis-a-vis prices. The 
discouraging experience of almost 4 years 
of a tight-money policy clearly indicates 
that further pursuit of this unproductive 
avenue cannot be justified. Knowledge- 
able economists and experienced and 
practical legislators, alike, recognize our 
present condition as a wage- and price- 
push inflation. Policies to promote eco- 
nomic stability are the proven answer to 
such inflation problems. I commend the 
committee for balancing in this legis- 
lation the powers proclaimed by the Pres- 
ident with responsibilities now spelled out 
by the Congress. 

In the statement I delivered to the 
committee, before casting my vote, I ex- 
plained my opposition to the Uniform 
Cost Accounting Standards—UCAS— 
provisions of the original legislation. My 
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statement is printed below. I would like 
to take this opportunity to commend the 
committee for their actions and to out- 
line what I believe to be the reasoning 
behind those actions. 

As I noted in my statement, some very 
serious reservations to the UCAS pro- 
visions were expressed by the accountants 
which appeared to testify on the Senate 
bill, S. 3302. I do feel the revisions voted 
by the committee have met these ob- 
jections. 

In specific, the committee has pro- 
posed the creation of a five-member 
board to develop standards and defini- 
tions for UCAS and to report their con- 
clusions and recommendations back to 
the Congress by June 30, 1971. This board 
will be composed of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, two representatives from the ac- 
counting field—to include one with ex- 
pertise in the field of small business, and 
two representatives from industry. This 
board will develop a coherent set of 
standards and a detailed set of rules 
which the Congress will then carefully 
review and consider before promulgat- 
ing legislation to apply these provisions 
to the industry. 

The instructions to this board also pro- 
vide for a consideration of the Federal 
Government’s bid procedures to establish 
what changes, and I am sure there are a 
number, need to be made in that aspect. 
With this broad mandate, the findings 
of this board will dovetail into the report 
of the Holifield Commission on Govern- 
ment Procurement which should be 
available at that time. The committee 
and the Congress will then be able to 
utilize the results and recommendations 
of both of these Commissions in their 
consideration of any future legislative 
proposals on uniform cost accounting 
standards. 

The text of my statement to the com- 
mittee follows: 

In my judgment the provision for “uni- 
form” accounting procedures should be 
dropped at this time from this legislation. 
Although I was persuaded he has made a 
great contribution to our awareness of prac- 
tices in procurement that need attention, the 
present legislation does not, in my opinion, 
provide the assurance of improvement that 
matches the probability of new and unde- 
sired problems. Further testimony has dem- 
onstrated that many companies doing busi- 
ness with the United States Government do 
not adequately display their cost in a sug- 
gested “uniform” accounting as now drafted 
are of such wide range and serious depth as 
to dictate caution in accepting this shotgun 
approach on the twin thin pillars of the 
Admirals’ charges and the G.A.O. blanket 
support that such accounting requirement is 
quote feasible unquote. 

I am impressed by the lack of enthusiasm 
and the absence of positive support for the 
“uniform” accounting approach expressed by 
every substantial accounting organization 
asked to testify. The carefully qualified words 
to a critical reader clearly expose the lack of 
confidence generally entertained. Note these 
quotes from pertinent sources. 

1. Dr. Howard W. Wright, Professor and 
Chairman, Division of Accounting, Univer- 
sity of Maryland: 

“While I concur in a finding of feasibility, 
I have grave doubts about the need for a 
new effort of the magnitude indicated by 


the proposed legislation and have significant 
reservations concerning some of the recom- 


mendations in the report,” 
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2. The National Association of Account- 
ants: 

“We suggest that this effort should have 
two separate phases. In the first phase, the 
objective should be to develop a sound con- 
ceptual foundation. Standards should be de- 
veloped as a second phase, which should not 
be started until the basic concepts have been 
formulated. If standards are written without 
reference to an explicit set of concepts, they 
are likely to be a hodgepodge of inconsistent 
statements, rather than a coherent set of 
standards. 

“We assume, of course, that the objective 
is to develop standards, rather than a uni- 
form accounting system of a detailed set of 
rules. Such straight jackets are completely 
unworkable.” 

3. The Financial Executives Institute: 

“The uniform cost accounting standards 
that the G.A.O. believes are feasible have not 
been identified or defined adequately to pro- 
vide an understanding of what is contem- 
plated. There is no substantiation that such 
standards and advance agreements, as recom- 
mended in the feasibility study, are economi- 
cally feasible or practical, or that they would 
solve the accounting problems associated 
with applying sound cost principles to gov- 
ernment contracts,” 

Add to this the further problem of estab- 
lishing the appropriate cut-off points for 
government requirements and I believe fur- 
ther study and a more restrained approach 
is both dictated and commended to respon- 
sible legislators. 

It is with this in mind that I am in sup- 
port of Congressman Rees’ amendment to 
establish a 5-member board to develop 
standards and definitions for uniform cost 
accounting standards and to report their 
conclusions and recommendations back to 
the Congress by June 30, 1971. The board will 
be composed of the Comptroller General, 2 
representatives from the accounting feld (to 
include one with expertise in the field of 
small business), and 2 representatives from 
industry. 

This board will develop a coherent set of 
standards and a detailed set of rules which 
the Congress will then carefully review and 
consider before promulgating legislation to 
apply these provisions to industry. The in- 
structions to this board also provide for a 
consideration of the Federal Government’s 
bid procedures to establish what changes, 
and I’m sure there are a number, need to be 
made in that aspect of this issue. 

As I see it, we should not abandon either 
our interest in or our pursuit of an accept- 
able and reasonable method to eliminate the 
problems pointed out or to avoid the abuses 
outlined. To my mind, the establishment of 
this board meets this obligation as well as 
responsibly responding to the questions 
raised by the accountant witnesses, which I 
have noted above. 

With this broad mandate, the findings of 
this board will dovetail into the report of 
the Government Procurement Commission 
established by legislation authored by my 
good friend and colleague, Congressman Chet 
Holifield. This Committee and the Congress 
will then be able to utilize the results and 
recommendations of both of these investi- 
gatory bodies in their consideration of any 
future legislative proposals on uniform cost 
accounting standards. 


LIBERIA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 
HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, Liberia, the 


oldest Republic in Africa, celebrates its 
123d anniversary July 26. On behalf of 
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the Subcommittee on Africa, I am pleased 
to extend to President William V. S. 
Tubman and the people of Liberia con- 
gratulations and every best wish for the 
future. 

The history of Liberia is linked to our 
own. Special ties date from 1816 when 
the United States and its people gave 
support to the establishment of Liberia 
as a home for former slaves. Since that 
time the American people have main- 
tained a keen interest in Liberia and have 
been privileged to assist in its develop- 
ment. We have watched with particular 
admiration Liberia’s progress over the 
last 27 years under the inspired guidance 
of President Tubman. We are confident 
of Liberia’s future and of the continued 
close friendship between our two coun- 
tries. 


TAX POLICY 
HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a friend and constituent of 
mine, Mr. Tom E. Moore of Springfield, 
Va., recently wrote to me to express his 
grave concern over what appears to be a 
tendency developing on the part of the 
executive branch of our Government to 
use tax policy as a form of punishment 
for those who disagree with official 
policy. 

As I believe Mr. Moore expresses this 
concern quite well, I insert the text of 
his letter to me at this point in the 
RECORD: 

SPRINGFIELD, VA., 
July 10, 1970. 
The Honorable Joe, T. BROYHILL. 

DEAR MR. BROYHILL: Several months ago I 
wrote to you of my concern for the proposal 
by Mr. Finch, then Secretary of HEW, to tax 
private schools which exclude negroes. His 
letter to you written by one of his under- 
lings, was a classic in weasel-winding, ex- 
plaining that he had no official part in estab- 
lishing tax policy. Now Mr. Finch is the per- 
sonal adviser to Mr. Nixon, has had his way, 
and the Executive Department is determin- 
ing tax policy which takes the form of pun- 
ishment for disagreeing with the official poli- 
cies of the President and his staff. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy, 
has often been said. As the framers of the 
Constitution were well aware of this truism, 
they built the safeguard into that document 
in providing that tax policies were to be set 
only by the House of Representatives. This 
safeguard has been pre-empted by fiat. 

The basic principle involved in our system 
is that of representative government, rep- 
resentative of the majority of the citizens. 
The Nixon administration is unduly con- 
cerned about the interests of any noisy mi- 
nority (blacks, and what have you) that 
looks as if they might be persuaded by the 
action and by some major miracle to vote 
Republican, and to hell with those whose 
confidence in his leadership and his feeling 
for Constitutional government put him in 
office in the first place. It appears to me 
that every step is moving us closer to a dic- 
tatorship. We surely aren’t far from it at this 
moment. 

We didn't elect this sort of government; we 
don’t want it, and we will not tolerate it. 
The taxation of private schools, for any rea- 
son whatever, should be put down firmly by 
the Congress. Waving the flag, “getting to- 
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gether” on the 4th of July, and singing pa- 
triotic songs is window dressing, a kind of 
bread and circuses act, to lull us into com- 
placency while the insidious business goes 
on unnoticed, like termites gnawing at our 
vital timbers. 
Very truly yours, 
Tom E, Moore. 


BRITISH TROUBLED BY CAMBODIAN 
ATTACKS IN U.S. SENATE 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
distinguished international correspond- 
ent of the Copley News, Dumitru Daniel- 
opol, has just returned from an extensive 
factfinding tour of the Middle East and 
Europe and continues to emphasize the 
obvious fact that the President’s effective 
handling of Southeast Asian problems is 
indispensable to leadership which is ex- 
pected of the United States in world af- 
fairs. Thus, his commentary in the 
Thursday, July 9, Aurora, Tl., Beacon- 
News on British reactions to senatorial 
attacks on our involvement in Cambodia 
is extremely significant: 


BRITISH TROUBLED BY CAMBODIAN ATTACKA 
In U.S. SENATE 


(By Dumitru Danielopol) 


Lonpon.—Even the imperturbable British 
are shaken by some of our “liberal” Senators. 

For centuries it was the British who de- 
fended the “Judeo-Christian civilization,” 
Now that the responsibility has passed to the 
United States, the British look at our actions 
with special awareness. The thinking Brit- 
isher knows from history that what America 
does will affect the freedom and well-being 
of the rest of the world. 

Such Britishers are very much aware, too, 
that, had London acted in time in the first 
decade of this century and again in the 1930s 
to stop aggression, it might have prevented 
two world wars. 

With their vast experience in the Far East 
and their first hand appreciation of Oriental 
psychology, the British are deeply troubled 
by the violent attacks on President Nixon’s 
Cambodian action, by the Church-Cooper 
amendment to restrict the President's free- 
dom of action and by the neo-isolationist 
ideas expressed by the Fulbrights, Mansfields, 
Hatflelds, Kennedys and Pells. 

The Cambodia debate in the House of Com- 
mons last May, held only a few days before 
Prime Minister Harold Wilson announced 
the general elections, reveals some thoughts 
held by men in power in Britain. 

Wilson recalled that the territorial integrity 
of Cambodia had already been breached by 
the Reds “systematically and over a period 
of time.” 

“No one will underrate the extent to which 
the danger had escalated before the President 
was called to make his decision,” he said. 

Julian Amery, former Minister of Air and 
newly appointed to Prime Minister Edward 
Heath's sub-cabinet, pointed up British in- 
terests. 

“The distance is only 20 minutes flying 
time between Vietnam and Singapore,” he 
said, 

Britain still has deep interests in the area 
which would be jeopardized if Vietnam was 
lost. A firm believer in the domino theory— 
that defeat in Vietnam would lead to the loss 


of other countries to communism—Amery 
went on to cite his own experience in the 
region. 

“I was in Laos, in Cambodia, in Thailand, 
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in Malaysia, in Singapore, in Australia and 
in New Zealand, a clear consensus that if the 
Communists prevailed in Vietnam, still more 
if they prevailed in the rest of former Indo- 
china, they would prevail in the whole area, 

“I know that the domino theory is not 
popular in this country today. ... (but) it 
is difficult to find any serious statesman any- 
where in Southeast Asia who does not share 
it. 

“|, . It is clear that both in China and in 
the Soviet Union there are domino men, too. 
They think that if there is a breakthrough 
in Vietnam and Cambodia, it will spread 
through the whole area.” 

Some U.S. lawmakers should listen. 


OUTSTANDING EDUCATOR 
RETIRING 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 32 
years ago a young man migrated from 
Pennsylvania into Bergen County, N.J., 
and it was one of the most fortunate 
things that ever happened for the people 
in my area. 

The man who came to New Jersey is 
Dr. Patrick E. Tedesco who through a 
career as a teacher, athletic coach, and 
school administrator did much to help 
and inspire young people in his years of 
service at Lodi (N.J.) High School. Dr. 
Tedesco’s work in all areas of community 
endeavor has been outstanding and par- 
ticularly with young people. 

Now, Dr. Tedesco has announced he 
will retire from the Lodi school system 
next year, and in tribute to him, I, as a 
personal friend and great admirer of 
his, place in the Recorp an article from 
the Lodi Independent of July 9, 1970, 
telling of his outstanding career: 

TEDESCO RETIRING IN JUNE oF 1971 

Dr. Patrick E. Tedesco, director of Audio 
Visual Aids at Lodi High School has noti- 
fied the Board of Education of his plans to 
resign as of June, 1971. On April 17, 1971, he 
will be 60 years with 36 years experience in 
the school profession. He is also a public 
accountant. 

Tedesco came to Lodi in 1938 as a teacher 
and as a wrestling champion coach, Prior to 
1938, he was an assistant athletic coach at 
Bangor and Waynesboro High Schools, Pa. 
He introduced interscholastic wrestling at 
Lodi. He quit as coach in 1945, 

Tedesco served as supervisor of secondary 
education at Lodi from 1948 to 1958. Prom 
1958 to 1969, he served as director of cur- 
riculum, and currently he is serving as di- 
rector of audio visual aids. 

GRADUATED RIDER 

Tedesco graduated Rider College, Trenton, 
with a BCS degree. He earned his MA degree 
at Montclair State in 1946 and his Ph. D. de- 
gree at Metropolitan University, California 
in California in 1959. In addition, he received 
an honorary degree of Doctor of Letters at 
Interamerican University, Mexico in 1964; an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Let- 
ters at Philathea College, Canada in 1968 
and an honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at 
James Martin Seminary and College, Hong 
Kong, China in 1969. 

During his high school and college days, 
Tedesco was an honor student and an out- 
standing athlete in football, wrestling, box- 
ing, baseball and track, Tedesco is considered 
one of the world’s fastest typists. He estab- 
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lished a speed typing championship record 
of 110 net words per minute at Rider in 1933, 
which record has not yet been broken. 

Tedesco is certified and qualified to hold 
practically all administrative and supervisory 
posts in the public schools and colleges of 
the United States. He has also gained promi- 
nence and recognition in the United States 
as a writer and as a public speaker. 

Dr, Tedesco is a well-known native of Ro- 
seto, Pennsylvania, adjacent to the Pocono 
Mountains. 

He has also served as one of New Jersey's 
Democratic political leaders for over 30 years. 


NO SHINE LIKE A KAUFMAN 
SHINE 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, the July 
16 edition of the Wall Street Journal 
front-paged my friend Ralph Kaufman, 
who is famed as one whose good work 
literally shines from coast to coast. If any 
of my colleagues pass through Cleveland 
Hopkins Airport without obtaining a 
Kaufman shine, they are missing a great 
experience and the best shoeshine of a 
lifetime. Greg Conderacci’s story, which 
follows, tells why: 

A SHOESHINE PARLOR IN CLEVELAND AT- 
TRACTS CLIENTS From ALL Over—No 
SHINE Like A KAUFMAN SHINE, Says 
Fans oF SHOP IN ArIRPoRT—CAN HE 
Ovurpo Nrxon’s VALET? 

(By Greg Conderacci) 

CLEVELAND, July 16, 1970—Sometimes it 
takes a great artist half a lifetime or more to 
discover his true calling. Joseph Conrad 
didn’t begin writing novels until he was close 
to 40 years old. Paul Gauguin didn’t turn to 
painting until he was 35. 

And Ralph Kaufman didn’t start shining 
shoes until he was 50. 

There are those who might doubt that 
Ralph Kaufman ranks up there with Conrad 
and Gauguin. They are the people whose 
shoes Mr. Kaufman has never shined. But to 
the growing number of customers who fre- 
quent Mr. Kaufman’s shoeshine shop at 
Cleveland’s Hopkins Airport, there’s no doubt 
that he stands alone as the master of his 
trade in a world of disappearing craftsman- 
ship. 

“Ralph gives the greatest shoeshine in the 

world—bar none,” says John (Long John) 

Nebel, a New York radio talk show host who 

boasts of owning almost 50 pairs of shoes. 

“My shoes are so shiny (after receiving the 

Kaufman treatment) that they look like 

they're made of patent leather.” 

Indeed, Mr. Nebel and many others across 
the country are so convinced there’s no shine 
like a Kaufman shine that they regularly 
bundle up their scruffy old shoes and mail 
them to his shop. There, for $5 a pair, foot- 
wear sent in from as far away as New York 
and California gets the Kaufman treatment. 


LIFE INTO LEATHER 


“It’s like putting new life into a baby,” 
says Jesse Winchester, one of 15 men (most 
of them part-timers) who work in Mr. Kauf- 
man’s parlor. “You have to take a lot of time 
and just rub life into leather.” 

Mr. Kaufman, who's now 62, has spent the 
better part of 12 years perfecting his “super 
shine” and teaching his 15 bootblacks how 
it’s done. Now, like any man at the pinnacle 
of his profession, he handles mostly executive 
duties—riding herd on his workers, checking 
on a shoe repair shop he also operates, taking 
care of correspondence about shoes mailed in 
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and assuring visitors that “there’s no one who 
can give you a better shine—not even the 
President’s valet.” 

Whether the Kaufman shoe shine is really 
more lustrous than that applied by President 
Nixon's valet is a question that may never be 
answered. A few months ago, after hearing re- 
curring reports of the brilliance of Mr. Kauf- 
man’s shines, Doug Llewelyn, a Washington 
radio and television announcer, tried to pro- 
mote a contest between Mr. Kaufman and 
the Presidential valet. 

No dice, replied the White House. “I don’t 
think the White House wanted word to get 
around that President Nixon doesn’t shine 
his own shoes,” says Mr, Llewelyn. The Pres- 
ident’s shoes, he says, “are the most highly 
shined shoes I've ever seen. They look like 
they're made of glass. I sure would have liked 
to put them up against a pair shined by 
Ralph.” 

Mr. Kaufman got into the shoeshine busi- 
ness when he bid on the lease for a game 
room concession and shoeshine stand at the 
airport in 1958. Prior to that, he had Jumped 
from one field to another, working as a 
mailer in a newspaper plant, dealing in iron 
and steel scrap and running a hotel. He be- 
gan his shine parlor modestly with one or 
two chairs and as his business grew so did 
his interest in the art of shining shoes. 


LIVING HIGH 


Clearly that interest has paid off. Mr. 
Kaufman won't say what he makes, but he’s 
obviously prosperous, He lives in a comfort- 
able apartment in the fashionable suburb of 
Shaker Heights, owns two cars, is a partner 
in a thriving three-store shoe repair busi- 
ness, is expanding a fledgling dry cleaning 
business and, with his three brothers, owns a 
restaurant. 

Mr. Kaufman concedes the $5 price on his 
“super shines"—he also offers an ordinary 
50-cent shine—is high, but he insists he 
loses money on almost every such job. That's 
because the $5 shine also includes any needed 
repairs such as stitching or new heels and 
Soles. He offers that deal, he says, because 
people talk about it and that’s “good adver- 
tising.” 

Harold T. P. Hayes, editor of Esquire, tells 
of sending a pair of weather-beaten suede 
boots to Mr. Kaufman with little hope they 
could ever be made to look respectable. When 
they were returned, he says, “my secretary 
put them on my desk and they looked so 
good I didn’t recognize them.” 

Sometimes customers mail in footwear 
that taxes even Mr. Kaufman’s expertise. 
James Crismond, a sales executive at a 
Washington radio and TV station, recently 
sent Mr. Kaufman a pair of polo boots caked 
with a mixture of mud, grime and horse 
sweat. The boots were in such dismal condi- 
tion, Mr. Crismond says, that no self-re- 
specting bootblack in Washington would 
touch them. “I told Ralph if they weren’t 
worth fooling with to just throw them 
away,” he says. 

“Those boots were a challenge.” Mr. Kauf- 
man recalls. A bootblack spent eight hours 
removing dirt and then started applying 
brown polish, When the boots finally looked 
like a Kaufman product, Mr. Kaufman ar- 
ranged for a high-class delivery man to re- 
turn them to Mr. Crismond. “I was just pass- 
ing through the airport and Ralph asked me 
to do him a favor,” says Rep. William Min- 
shall (R., Ohio), who has been a Kaufman 
customer for years. 

Mr. Kaufman's “super shine” is based on 
the old-fashioned military spit shine, a proc- 
ess that calls for endless periods of circular 
rubbing over a small area with a damp cloth. 
First, a Kaufman bootblack removes all the 
old polish—Mr, Kaufman formerly used the 
leg bone of an elk for that task but has 
switched to an electric brush. Then a coat of 
carnauba wax, made from leaves of palm 
trees and one of the hardest waxes known, 
is applied and rubbed with a moist muslin 
cloth, until it gleams. That process—another 
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coat of wax followed by another spit shine— 
may be repeated five or 10 times before Mr, 
Kaufman is satisfied. 

Finally, the finished shine is coated with 
s- special spray that Mr. Kaufman con- 
cocted—it contains “alcohol and two other 
ingredients that I’m not going to tell you,” 
he says—to seal the finish under a scuff-re- 
sistant glaze. The shine will last for months, 
Mr. Kaufman says, “but you got to wipe it 
off with a clean rag every morning—like rell- 
gion.” 

Mr, Kaufman says that many sayvy boot- 
blacks use the same carnauba-based polish 
he uses. Its manufacturer, the George A. 
Kelly Co. of Lynn, Mass., is secretive about 
the formula, but says it has been making 
essentially the same polish since 1900. The 
trouble with most shines, Mr, Kaufman ex- 
plains, is that the typical bootblack “thinks 
all you have to do is run a rag over a shoe.” 
Moreover, he says, too many people use 
dirty shine rags. “I wouldn’t hit a dog with 
some of the rags they use in New York,” he 
sniffs. 


THE QUESTIONABLE UTILITY OF 
NUCLEAR POWER 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, as the 
national concern over our electric power 
Situation continues to mount, some peo- 
ple are looking to nuclear power reactors 
for a solution; scholarly research, nu- 
merous articles in the news media, how- 
ever, as well as the past performance and 
present condition of the nuclear power 
industry, make the nuclear solution du- 
bious. In recent years, I have emphasized 
that hydroelectric plants offer a more 
feasible and viable solution to the power 
crisis, I maintain that contention today. 

Last month, to my very great disap- 
pointment, the House refused to include 
the preconstruction planning funds for 
the Dickey-Lincoln School hydroelectric 
project in northern Maine in the public 
works appropriation bill for fiscal 1971. 
I am confident that the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee will reinsert the 
$807,000 for Dickey-Lincoln and that 
this action will receive full Senate ap- 
proval. In conference, however, Dickey 
will encounter the same arguments that 
private power utilities have advanced 
now for 5 years and the public need for 
low-cost, reliable power in New England 
will again face an extremely difficult test. 
An abundance of impressive evidence 
suggests, however, that Dickey’s con- 
struction should proceed forthwith, not 
only because of hydropower’s proven 
worth, but also because of the question- 
able utility of nuclear power. 

Recently, another author, Ralph E. 
Lapp, writing in the New Republic, 
warned America of its power deficiency. 
In treating the diverse subject of re- 
source development and in assessing the 
resource’s contemporary condition, he 
Maintained that nuclear-powered elec- 
tric plants.constitute a great challenge 
to the environment. I am submitting ex- 
cerpts for inclusion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 
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“WHERE WILL WE GET THE ENERGY” 
(By Ralph E. Lapp, The New Republic, 
June 11, 1970) 

This summer’s power brown-out reminds 
us that our energy affluence is subject to 
some restrictions. It should also drive home 
the fact that the energy providing our heat, 
light and power is largely gained by chem- 
ical destruction of nonrenewable resources. 
Lights go on, toasters pop, cars run and 
homes are heated because somewhere fossil 
fuels are taken from the ground and then 
made to release their primordial energy 
through combustion. 

Hydropower, so important earlier in the 
century's electric power history, will prob- 
ably supply less than five percent of the 
nation’s electricity by the year 2000. This 
means that 95 percent of our power will be 
derived from nonrenewable resources, pri- 
marily from fossil fuels. It also means that 
power will continue to be produced through 
the generation of heat, and that all power 
Plants will have to dispose of their waste 
heat. This necessity creates the thermal pol- 
lution hazard about which so much contro- 
versy has centered in the site location of 
new power installations. 

A recent government study of generating 
plants to be built by 1990 shows that about 
500 plants of more than 500,000 kilowatt 
capacity will be built. Sixty percent of these 
will be fossil-fueled, but these include most 
of the lower-powered plants. Nuclear power 
becomes more efficient in jumbo-size ver- 
sions. Almost a hundred A-plants of more 
than two million kilowatt capacity are 
planned for the next two decades, and nu- 
clear engineers talk enthusiastically about 
going to much larger power ratings. Unlike 
coal-fired plants that discharge some of 
their waste heat up stacks, nuclear plants 
have no such yent for their unused heat. 
All the latter must be gotten rid of by cool- 
ing water, and this means that nuclear- 
electric plants constitute a challenge to en- 
vironmental Safeguarding, especially in the 
huge plants that will turn out ten times 
the power of most coal-steam units built 
only a decade ago. 

One consequence of the emergence of very 
high power of electric plants may be the 
coalescence of utilities into groupings of 
super-utilities controlling the flow of power 
over huge sections of the nation. Indeed this 
power complex may be manipulated by what 
Senator Lee Metcalf last month called the 
“galloping oligopoly in the energy indus- 
tries”, Oil companies, for example, have been 
acquiring interest in major coal companies 
and have also reached out into the nuclear 
fuel field, One wonders what kind of com- 
petitive spirit will be manifest in the year 
2000, if most of the fuel sources are in the 
hands of a vast energy cartel. 

Our society can no longer tolerate a lais- 
sez-faire attitude toward energy, Prudent 
policy requires that we consider not just the 
physical problems of reserves, conservation 
and pollution; we need to inquire into the 
legitimacy. of our future energy demands. 
Most of all, we need to view the energy 
problem on a national and global basis, weld- 
ing together an analysis to show how re- 
search and development may more suitably 
solve energy problems on a long time base. 
In a sense we have to emulate the Dutch 
who take a half-century look at land 
reclamation. 

The failure to adopt.a wise national energy 
policy may find the United States eventually 
becoming like Japan—a major importer of 
fuel to drive its:;economy. Our fuel reserves, 
bounded by Canada, Mexico and two oceans, 
are finite—as is the capacity of our air and 
water to absorb insult from combustion 
products. Our energy affluence is not at an 
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end, but it is clearly approaching a cross- 
road unmarked by signposts, except one— 
Caution. 


IMPORT QUOTAS AND INFLATION 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been a great deal of concern 
about the effect of import quotas upon 
inflation. A July 14, 1970 article by O. R. 
Strackbein in the Washington Post 
points out that on those products which 
have had import quotas imposed there 
was no substantial increase in price, and 
in some instances there was even a de- 
crease. The article follows: 

Import QUOTA THEORY Is EXACTLY THAT 

(By O. R. Strackbein) 

(Mr. Strackbein is executive director of the 
Nationwide Committee on Import-Export 
Policy, a group that advocates protection for 
American industry.) 

Now that import quotas are receiving 
serious consideration by Congress a veritable 
chorus of caveats, warning against higher 
consumer prices fills the air. 

The caution is, indeed, supported by clas- 
sical economic theory which generally leaves 
itself a convenient escape hatch by way of a 
hedge. This is under the much-used phrase 
“other things remaining equal.” In other 
words, import quotas will raise prices if 
other things do not upset the equation. 

The trouble with the theory is that “other 
things” seldom remain the same. So, the 
economist is home safe. 

One of the best ways to test a theory is 
to have recourse to pertinent facts in the 
premises. We may do this quite handily in 
this instance because the United States has 
only a handful of import quotas. They are 
confined with minor exceptions to sugar, 
wheat, wheat flour, raw cotton, dairy prod- 
ucts, petroleum, cotton textiles. 

If we trace the price trends of these prod- 
ucts the simple pragmatic truth will reveal 
itself. 

Sugar quotas, figured to a decimal point, 
have been in effect antedating World War 
II. The retail price of sugar in 1955 was 10.4 
cents per pound. By 1968 it had risen to 
12%4 cents and reached 13.4 cents in April, 
1970. This was an increase of 28.8 per 
cent over a period of 15 years. Consumer 
prices in general have risen 34.6 per cent 
since the 1957-59 period, a somewhat later 
period than 1955, but is the current base used 
by the Government. Food prices in general 
rose 32.4 per cent. In other words, the price 
of sugar lagged behind the general parade. 

In the case of wheat and wheat flour both 
have been under a very strict import quota 
since 1941. The bushel price of wheat in 
1950 was $2.22. In May, 1970, after a long 
period of decline, it was $1.53, or down a 
little over 30 per cent in price. Wheat flour 
also under a strict import quota, had a price 
of $5.49 per hundred weight in 1950, fol- 
lowed by general stability, ending in Janu- 
ary, 1970, at $5.51, an increase of 2 cents in 
20 years. 

The price of raw cotton has also declined 
despite a stringent import quota that limits 
imports to about 5 per cent of domestic pro- 
duction. From a level of about 3844 cents 
a pound in 1955 the price declined quite 
sharply in recent years reaching 21.4 cents 
in April, 1970. 

Here are four agricultural products that 
have been “protected” by import quotas for 
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years. The price increased in two instances, 
but in only one was the increase even near 
the general price rise. In the two other in- 
stances there was a sizable decline in price, 
thus going against the general upward trend. 

In the case of petroleum, of which we hear 
and read constantly, the price increase re- 
mained far below the general level despite 
the import quota. On a base of 100 using 
1957-59 as the starting point, the price of 
refined petroleum products had risen to only 
104.2 in May, 1970, compared with a level of 
116.8 for all commodities, Coal, a competing 
fuel on which there is no import quota, 
meantime rose to 146.9 in the same period. 

As for cotton textiles about which much 
has also been heard recently, only a very 
modest advance in wholesale price has been 
registered. On the 1957-59 base as 100, the 
May, 1970 price was only 105.3, or again far 
below the general price advance to 116. Cot- 
ton textiles have been under an import limi- 
tation for about ten years. The price on 
woolen textiles, which are under no import 
limitation, rose to only 103.8 during the same 
period, thus leaving little to choose between 
their price level, and that on cotton textiles 
which were under limitation. 

Dairy products (milk, butter, cheese) have 
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also been under an import quota for a num- 
ber of years. By May, 1970 the price stood at 
135.4, where 100 represents the 1957-59 period. 

This increase was greater than in the 
wholesale price of “farm products, foods and 
feeds,” as a whole, which, of course, includes 
wheat and cotton which pulled down hard on 
the average. 

Nevertheless the wholesale price of dairy 
products did not keep pace with that of 
pork (hogs) which rose 62 per cent since 
1964, compared with 35.4 per cent. Yet pork 
imports were not restricted. If unlimited 
imports operate to keep prices down, why the 
greater rise in pork and coal prices than in 
petroleum, dairy products, wheat, sugar, etc., 
which were under import control? 

Footwear imports zoomed greatly in recent 
years as all our ladies know, Imports are now 
supplying nearly a third of our market. There 
is no import quota. Yet what happened to 
footwear prices? They went well above the 
level for all apparel and distinctly above the 
rise in dairy prices. 

What happens then to the economic 
theory? The answer: “other things” did not 
remain the same. Nevertheless the theory 
thrives and proliferates in the fact of over- 
whelming contrary testimony. 
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DAHOMEY 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, on the occa- 
sion of the 10th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of Dahomey, 
I wish to extend the heartiest congratu- 
lations and best wishes to the members 
of the Presidential Commission and to 
the Government and people of Dahomey. 

The United States takes pride in the 
friendly relations it has shared with Da- 
homey since 1960, and hopes this good 
feeling and mutual cooperation will con- 
tinue throughout the coming decades as 
well. 

This Independence Day celebration 
will be a very special one for Dahomeans. 
We hope it will be followed by much joy 
and fulfillment for Dahomey in the years 
ahead. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D. offered the following prayer: 


True justice is the harvest reaped by 
peacemakers from seeds sown in a spirit 
of peace—James 3:18 (new English 
Bible). 

O Lord, our God, who hast made this 
earth a grand place in which man can 
live, reveal to us Thy will and renew Thy 
love in us that responding to Thee we 
may learn to live together on this planet 
in peace and with good will. 

Help us to feel Thy presence within 
us this day seeking to guide us as we 
determine our decisions and striving to 
assist us in leading our people along the 
roads to righteousness, our Nation along 
the ways of justice, and our world along 
the paths of peace. 


“Incline our hearts with Godly fear 
To seek Thy face, Thy word revere; 
Cause Thou all wrongs, all strife to 

cease 
And lead us in the paths of peace.” 


Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 3279. An act to extend the boundaries 
of the Toiyabe National Forest in Nevada, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3889. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for two years the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to purchase U.S. obliga- 
tions directly from the Treasury. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
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title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3192. An act to designate the navigation 
lock on the Sacramento deepwater ship 
channel in the State of California as the 
William G. Stone navigation lock. 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SPEAKER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to 
announce that pursuant to the authority 
granted him on Tuesday, July 21, 1970, he 
did on that day sign the following en- 
rolled bill of the Senate: 

S. 3978. An act to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect to the 
national marketing quota for wheat for the 
marketing year beginning July 1, 1971. 


PRIVILEGES OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to a question of the privileges of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, on March 31, 1970, during 
the present session of Congress, I was, 
while in Phoenix, Ariz., served with a sub- 
pena duces tecum to appear before the 
Superior Court of Arizona, the next day, 
on April 1,1970,as a witness for the plain- 
tiff in the case of Yuma Greyhound Park 
Inc. v. Samuel Jenkins et al. (case No. 
28609) and to bring with me certain 
documents referred to therein. I appear- 
ed in that court on April 1, 1970, and ad- 
vised that this was in violation of my 
privileges as a Member of this House, and 
in violation of the privileges of the House 
and its protection guaranteed under 
the Constitution of the United States. 

On May 15, 1970, I was served by the 
Superior Court of Arizona in the same 
case with an order to appear and to show 
cause on May 26, 1970, why I should not 
answer questions as a witness pursuant 
to the earlier subpena. Under the prece- 
dents of the House, I was unable to com- 
ply with the order to show cause without 
the permission of the House, the privi- 
leges of the House being involved. I sent 


to the desk the order to show cause for 
the consideration of this body on May 
19, 1970. 

On May 26, 1970, the court was advised 
of the privileges of the House and the 
protection guaranteed under the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the court 
ordered the motion to compel me to ap- 
pear and answer questions be denied un- 
der the above-mentioned privileges and 
protections. 

On June 15, 1970, the Supreme Court 
of Arizona was petitioned to overrule the 
lower court’s order and on June 30, 1970, 
the Supreme Court of Arizona saw fit to 
rule that there was no privilege and is- 
sued an alternative writ of mandamus 
reversing the lower court and ordering it 
to require me to be deposed at a time 
and place mutually convenient to the 
parties. 

On July 2, 1970, a judgment was also 
signed by the chief justice which pro- 
vided that the deposition should be no- 
ticed for a time certain at a place desig- 
nated by the petitioner. 

On July 2, 1970, the Superior Court of 
Arizona issued an order that compels me 
to appear in Phoenix, Ariz., on August 3, 
1970, in further disregard of the rules of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, just as I could not obey 
the original subpena without the per- 
mission of this House, or the order to 
show cause which flowed from it, I can- 
not obey this last order which is also the 
product of that subpena. 

I will say that this whole matter is 
intended to harass me since I have made 
it abundantly clear that after Congress 
adjourns there is no privilege from the 
service of a subpena nor would I assert 
any privilege. 

I will also say that on three separate, 
recent occasions when I have testified, 
under oath, concerning Emprise Corp., 
which has done and is doing business 
with organized crime, that I have been 


subjected to cross-examination for a 
total of over 7 hours by extremely com- 
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petent counsel including a member of 

the same law firm which seeks to depose 

me now. 

I mention this because after such 
cross-examination it had to be apparent 
I knew nothing of the subject matter of 
the above captioned lawsuit. 

If it is the will of the House that I 
respond to this last order to be deposed, 
I will, of course, comply. 

I send to the desk the subpena duces 
tecum, the order to show cause, the order 
of the superior court of May 26, the order 
of the Supreme Court of Arizona, the 
judgment of the supreme court and the 
order of the superior court directing me 
to appear on August 3, 1970, for the con- 
sideration of this body. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the subpena. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

[In the Supreme Court of the State of 

Arizona, No, 10082] 

Yuma GREYHOUND PARK, INC., PLAINTIFF, V. 
Hon. CHARLES L. Harpy, JUDGE OF THE 
SUPERIOR COURT OF THE STATE OF ARIZONA, 
SITTING IN AND FOR THE COUNTY OF MARI- 
COPA, RESPONDENT, AND SAM STEIGER, REAL 
PARTY IN INTEREST 

JUDGMENT 

In accordance with the opinion of this 
Court filed on July 2, 1970. 

It is herewith ordered, adjudged and de- 
creed that the respondent, the Honorable 
Charles L. Hardy, shall enter a Rule 37(a) 
order compelling the Honorable Sam Steiger 
to appear for a deposition and to answer 
questions. Such an order shall notice the 
deposition for a time thirty days removed 
from this judgment at a place to be desig- 
nated by the petitioner; but shall provide 


that upon five days’ notice within that time 
by the Honorable Sam Steiger, the time and 
place may be changed to any earlier time and 
any place in the United States convenient to 
Mr. Steiger. 

Done in open court this 2nd day of July, 
1970. 


Lorna E, Lockwoop, 
Chief Justice. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
privileged resolution and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1155 

Whereas Representative Sam Steiger of 
Arizona, a Member of this House, has been 
served by the Superior Court of Arizona, 
Yuma County, in the case of Yuma Grey- 
hound Park, Inc. v. Samuel Jenkins, et al. 
(case No. 28609) with an order to answer oral 
interrogatories on Monday, August 3, 1970 
at 9:00 a.m. in Phoenix, Arizona, or at such 
earlier time and at such place convenient to 
Representative Steiger upon five days notice 
to counsel for plaintiff; and 

Whereas by the privileges of this House no 
Member is authorized to appear and testify 
in response to an order of a court but by 
order of the House: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That Representative Sam Steiger 
of Arizona is authorized to appear in re- 
sponse to the order of the Superior Court 
of Arizona, Yuma County, in the case of 
Yuma Greyhound Park, Inc. v. Samuel Jen- 
kins, et al. at any time when the House has 
adjourned to a day certain for a period in ex- 
cess of three days; and be it further 

Resolved, That as a respectful answer to 
the order of the court a copy of these resolu- 
tions be submitted to the said court. 
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The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, yesterday I 
was on the floor when the distinguished 
minority leader, GERALD Forp, said, and 
I quote him: 

The economy of the United States is 
healthy now. 


I wonder about that, particularly 
when that remark was punctuated by 
the stock market’s fall of 11 points yes- 
terday. However, more important than 
that is the fact that there are too many 
blue-collar and white-collar workers still 
unemployed. There are stockholders who 
have suffered enormous losses in their 
investments. I get letters from these con- 
stituents and I speak with them and oth- 
ers every week. I am sure the distin- 
guished minority leader also gets letters 
from and talks to his constituents. 
Mine are still distressed about the state 
of the economy and I would be surprised 
if his were not too. 


EXPRESSION OF APPRECIATION TO 
SENATOR HOLLAND 


(Mr. HALEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, in recogni- 
tion of Senator SPESSARD L., HOLLAND’s 
long, distinguished service to the Nation 
and especially to the people of Florida, 
he has been honored in a resolution 
unanimously passed by the board of 
directors of the Peace River Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. I certainly agree with 
the following resolution and am happy 
to join in this expression of appreciation 
to Senator HoLLAND for his devoted years 
of service to our country: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas, the Board of Directors of the 
Peace River Electric Cooperative, Inc., has 
met on this day, and 

Whereas, said Board of Directors wishes 
to recognize Senator Spessard Holland for 
the many years he has spent unflaggingly 
representing the people of Florida and the 
United States of America, and 

Whereas, Senator Spessard Holland has 
been a true friend of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Program and the Peace River Electric 
Cooperative, Inc., 

Now, therefore be it resolved, that the 
Board of Directors of the Peace River Elec- 
tric Cooperative, Inc. express their fullest 
appreciation to Senator Holland for his great 
service in the past, and for his continued 
personal friendship and good health in the 
future. 

Signed this 14th day of July, 1970. 

H. E. Durrance, President; J. Lynn Har- 
rison, Vice President; Perry Bush, 
Secretary-Treasurer; W. V. Stephens, 
H. Grady Kickliter, Maurice Hender- 
son, Matthew J. Toia, George Helms, 
Jr., Board Members, 
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SPENDERS AND NONSPENDERS 


(Mr. JACOBS asked and was given 
permission to address the house for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the minority leader took time out from 
his busy duties—including two picture- 
taking sessions at the White House for 
which the House adjourned early yester- 
day and for which it will adjourn early 
again today—to attack Democrats in 
Congress as spenders. 

Mr. Speaker, my curiosity got the bet- 
ter of me. Guess what I discovered about 
“spender” ANDY Jacoss and “non- 
spender” GERRY FORD? 

For fiscal 1970 “nonspender” GERAL) 
Forp supported $200 million more in ap- 
propriations than “spender” JACOBS. 

For fiscal 1970: “Nonspender” GERALD 
Forp, $121,365,560,057; “spender” JACOBS, 
$121,081,036,000; “inflation fighting” ad- 
ministration—which has overspent its 
entertainment allowance by $100,000— 
controllable budget request, $135,190,- 
041,000. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
would the gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Of course, I 
would be very curious to get the figures 
and the detailed information that the 
gentleman uses to arrive at his compari- 
son. I am sure that he will be very glad 
to cooperate and send them to me. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman from 
Michigan can be assured of that. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But I sus- 
pect, without having any prior infor- 
mation on the figures, that the gentle- 
man has used various attempts at re- 
ductions in the Defense Department 
authorization on appropriations. Is that 
the case? 

Mr. JACOBS, It is not. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If that is the 
case—— 

Mr. JACOBS, It is not. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. If that is not 
the case, then will the gentleman please 
let me have the benefit of the figures he 
uses to arrive at his conclusion. 

Mr. JACOBS, Delighted to do so. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man from Indiana voted to increase 
spending on two or three crucial issues, 
one on the veto of the education bill 
wherein he wanted to spend $1.2 billion 
more, and on the veto of the Hill-Burton 
legislation he also voted to spend addi- 
tional money in the amount of approxi- 
mately $350 million plus mandatory 
spending. 

I am just curious to see the figures of 
the gentleman. 

Mr. JACOBS. I do not blame the gen- 
tleman for being curious, but let me 
point out that in determining who sup- 
ports the most spending, one must ex- 
amine the total amount supported by 
each Member, not just individual items, 
some of which the minority leader sup- 
ported and I did not, some of which I 
supported and the minority leader did 
not. And naturally one hates to admit 
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he has been beaten. But when it comes 
to total appropriation spending for fiscal 
1970, the minority leader beats me by 
voting to spend $200 million more than 
I supported. 


STATEMENT WITH REFERENCE TO 
CHANCES OF A RECESSION 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Now, Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much interested in my good friend 
from Michigan who recently made the 
statement on the White House steps that 
the chances of a recession were nil. 

It just so happens that I happen to 
be a member of the Joint Economic 
Committee and a member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The 
revenue estimates of the Treasury De- 
partment are off well over $1 billion. 
Why? Because unemployment has in- 
creased. 

One of the big increases in Govern- 
ment expenses this year is in unemploy- 
ment compensation, because there are 
more people unemployed. 

And, Mr. Speaker, when they are un- 
employed they do not pay any taxes. 
The Government supports them. 

And how much in taxes do you think 
the Treasury Department collected 
from Wall Street today with a $300 bil- 
lion loss in security values since Nixon 
became President? 


KNOCK, KNOCK, WHO'S THERE? 


(Mr. MIKVA asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker,. Shake- 
speare—William, not Frank—once wrote 
that “a rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” The Attorney General, 
however, tells us that certain provisions 
of the District of Columbia crime bill by 
any other name would smell sweeter. 

I agree with Mr. Mitchell on one point— 
the current smell is less than pleasant. 
However, changing “no knock” to “quick 
entry” as suggested hardly changes the 
basic fact that police are being author- 
ized to enter private homes without an- 
nouncing purpose or authority. 

Perhaps we can expect the Attorney 
General’s “name game” to be carried 
even further. The bill’s provision reduc- 
ing the minimum age for adult criminal 
prosecution to 16 may yet become the 
Justice Department’s “provision to bridge 
the generation gap”—or “accelerated 
maturation.” And given the President’s 
demonstrated affinity for football, “pre- 
ventive detention” is likely to be termed 
“defensive holding.” But if the adminis- 
tration backs the wiretapping provision 
because it literally “brings us together,” 
it will bug a lot of people. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, July 20, I was necessarily ab- 
sent from the House while conducting 
hearings in Florida’s 11th Congressional 
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District on H.R. 17763, a bill to provide 
nutrition programs for elderly citizens. 

Had I been present, I would have voted 
“yea” on rollcall No. 221 on H.R. 18253, 
a bill to provide national service life in- 
surance funds to guarantee home loans 
for veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I would have also voted 
“yea” on rolicall No, 222 on H.R. 14114, a 
bill to redefine the area of administration 
of the National Park Service. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that my position on 
these two rollcall votes this week be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s state- 
ment will appear in the RECORD. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
AGRICULTURE TO HAVE UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT, JULY 24, TO FILE A 
REPORT ON H.R. 18546 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Agriculture have permission to file a re- 
port on H.R. 18546 by midnight, July 24, 
1970. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


WE MUST INCREASE OUR EFFORTS 
ON BEHALF OF OUR AMERICAN 
POW’S AND MIA'S 
(Mr. MONTGOMERY asked and was 

given permission to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend his 

remarks.) 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure the announcement by the South 
Vietnamese that they will demolish the 
so-called tiger-cages on Conson Island 
was welcomed by everyone. I would hope 
that we would become as concerned and 
up in arms over the plight of American 
prisoners of war as we have been over 
conditions on Conson Island. It would 
appear to me that if the North Viet- 
namese were sincere in their criticism of 
Conson as expressed at the Paris peace 
talks recently, they would now show good 
faith and begin abiding by the Geneva 
Convention themselves. The first step for 
them to take would be to allow periodic 
inspections of their POW camps by the 
International Red Cross. We should also 
press them to release the names of U.S. 
servicemen they hold captive and allow 
the free fiow of mail between the 
prisoners and their families in America. 

Three members of the select committee 
on Southeast Asia met with an official 
of North Vietnam in Vientiane, Laos, 
relative to the POW situation. We made a 
strong plea for humane treatment of 
Americans they hold. Unfortunately, we 
were ignored and given no hope our 
requests would be met. 

Mr. Speaker, we must never relent in 
our efforts on behalf of our American 
POW’s and MIA’s. 


AMERICAN’S INHUMANITY TO 
FELLOW AMERICANS 
(Mr. WALDIE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 
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Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, I join in 
the concern of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi relative to the lack of response 
from the North Vietnamese concerning 
our men held as prisoners of war. On a 
related subject, it does occur to me that 
the display we have in the Capitol of 
North Vietnamese prisoner of war cages 
demonstrating the cruelties and trage- 
dies that are involved in the holding and 
treatment of our men by the North Viet- 
namese might be duplicated by a similar 
display in the Capitol of American mi- 
grant workers’ quarters so that visitors 
to Washington would have a visual ex- 
ample of the cruelties and tragedies in- 
volved in the way some Americans are 
treated by some Americans in this coun- 
try. 
It is my understanding that the replica 
of North Vietnamese prisoner of war 
cages was constructed in the Capitol to 
evoke, from Americans who visited 
Washington, rage at the cruelty and bar- 
barism of the enemy. That might be a 
worthwhile objective. It clearly would be 
equally worthwhile to evoke in Ameri- 
cans an equal rage at the cruelty and 
barbarism involved in the treatment of 
American migratory workers by some 
American growers and corporate farm- 
ers. 


AMENDMENT TO HEW APPROPRIA- 
TION TO INCREASE CHILD WEL- 
FARE FUNDS 


(Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts asked 
and was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, this afternoon if the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, I intend to offer 
an amendment to the appropriation 
bill asking for an increase in ap- 
propriations under the child welfare 
provisions, increasing that amount from 
$46 million to the authorized amount 
of $110 million. 

I realize there is a lot of talk around 
about excessive spending, but I wish to 
point out to the Members of the House 
that the administration is on record 
pledging to increase this amount. 

The amount has been static for the 
last 2 years. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter deals with 
the most underprivileged and most de- 
prived children in America—the child 
welfare children. These are children who 
live in institutions and who are farmed 
out to homes in various houses for their 
upkeep and the Federal Government 
contributes 6 percent toward their up- 
keep while the AFDC—the Government 
contributes 75 to 83 percent. 

There is no justification for this dis- 
parity in the contribution on the part 
of the Federal Government because the 
children we are talking about have no 
parents and no mother to take care of 
them and no relatives. They are wards 
of the State until they reach the age 
of maturity. They are just shuffled 
around and completely forgotten. They 
are youngsters without any political 
muscle. There is nothing exotic about 
helping them because nobody gets any 
publicity by helping these children. But 
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you and I have a moral obligation to 
take care of these children. 

This Federal Government of ours has 
spent billions of dollars for lesser causes. 
Let those who want to oppose this 
amendment of mine today go home to- 
night and put their heads down on the 
pillows and sleep with a clear con- 
science. I do not see how they can do 
it. I do not see how the administration 
can do it. I do not see how anybody 
can do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I certainly hope that we 
adopt this amendment this afternoon. 


APPEARANCE OF RENNIE DAVIS, 
ONE OF THE “CHICAGO 7,” AT THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDU- 
CATION, AND WELFARE 


(Mr. SCHERLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, an in- 
credible event, a classic insult to patri- 
otic Americans, is scheduled to take 
place at the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare later this month. 
Rennie Davis, one of the infamous “Chi- 
cago 7,” has been invited by Federal em- 
ployees calling themselves “the Thurs- 
day Discussion Group” to expound his 
views on July 30 in room G—751 of the 
HEW north building. 

The office of James Farmer, Assistant 
Secretary for Administration at HEW 
confirmed that they had made arrange- 
ments for the group to allow Davis to 
speak. 

Davis, a convicted felon, was found 
guilty last February of crossing State 
lines to incite a riot by giving inflam- 
matory speeches. In addition to receiv- 
ing 5 years for this offense, the radical 
hatemonger was sentenced to 25 months 
and 14 days for 23 counts of contempt 
of court. 

This repulsive revolutionist stated on 
the day he was sentenced: 

We're going to turn the sons and daugh- 


ters of the ruling classes in this country into 
Vietcong. 


Why should the Federal Government 
set the stage and provide the audience 
for Davis’ tirades? If an individual 
wishes to indulge his taste for this vi- 
cious venom, let him do so on his own 
time and not at taxpayer expense. While 
the first amendment guarantees the 
right of free speech, nowhere does the 
Constitution direct the Government to 
subsidize such drivel. This project 
should be canceled. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
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following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 
[Roll No. 227] 


Teague, Calif. 


Ashley 
Baring 
Blanton 
Brock 


Burke, Fla. 
Burton, Utah 
Caffery 

Carey 

Celler 
Chamberlain 


Skubitz 

Cunningham Symington 
Daddario Taft 

The SPEAKER, On this rollcall 377 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION OF TERMINATION DATE 
OF DEFENSE PRODUCTION ACT 
OF 1950 TO AUGUST 31, 1970 


(Mr. WIDNALL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a joint resolution to ex- 
tend the termination date of the De- 
fense Production Act of 1950 for 30 days 
to August 31, 1970. Although the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee has com- 
pleted action on H.R. 17880 and will file 
a report on Monday, July 27, this exten- 
sion is still needed. Without it the act 
will expire on July 30. 

The other body has passed legislation— 
S. 3302—granting a 2-year extension, as 
our bill would also do, but there are two 
major points of difference in other pro- 
visions of the bill which will re- 
quire a conference. Because these differ- 
ences are likely to prove quite controver- 
sial, and because the other body has re- 
ported to us that it already has a heavy 
schedule for next week it seems highly 
unlikely that we can complete action on 
these bills before July 30, I, therefore, 
consider the prompt enactment of this 
resolution to be of the utmost impor- 
tance. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 17619, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
AND RELATED AGENCIES APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I call up the conference report 
on the bill (H.R. 17619) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior and related agencies for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 
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There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 21, 
1970.) 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington (during 
the reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of the 
statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, the conference report on H.R. 
17619, Interior and related agencies ap- 
propriation bill for 1971, provides total 
appropriations of $2,028,524,700. This 
amount is $311,968,400 over the 1970 
appropriation and $6,346,900 below the 
1971 budget estimate. The conference 
total is $227,298,000 over the amount 
approved by the House and $127,200 over 
the amount approved by the Senate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield for a question? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentlewoman for yielding. 

Do I understand that the appropria- 
tion for the arts and humanities ended 
up at more than $31 million? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. This is 
correct, $31,310,000. The conferees re- 
duced the sum in conference for the En- 
dowment for the Humanities by $2 mil- 
lion. This does not alter the Senate al- 
lowance for the Endowment for the Arts, 

Mr. GROSS. That is an increase over 
the expenditure of last year of about $13 
million? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. It is $13,400,000? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. That is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. And the conference re- 
port as brought to the House is some 
$311 million above the expenditures for 
the Department of the Interior appro- 
priations of last year? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Yes. I 
would like to explain that the major por- 
tion of the increase relates to four ac- 
tivities. 

One is in the land and water conser- 
vation fund. The conference report pro- 
vides full funding for this activity. This 
fund is to acquire recreation land over 
the United States, as the gentleman 
knows. The appropriation in 1970 was 
$131,100,000, and the 1971 appropriation 
will be $357,400,000. The accelerated 
funding will curb escalation of land 
prices, and it will, in the end, save the 
United States a great many tax dollars. 

For the Indian health program, and 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, there is a 


material increase over 1970. But I do 
want to remind the gentleman that pre- 


vious appropriations for these activities 
have been instrumental in eliminating 
deaths from tuberculosis in Alaska 
among the Indian population, and I 
think this is very remarkable. 

There is a large increase in the mine 
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health safety field, which was brought 
about because of the necessity to provide 
funding for the observation and supervi- 
sion of mining. 

For Geological Survey, the increase is 
$6,402,000. A large portion of this in- 
crease will be spent.on inspectors and in- 
spection procedures in connection with 
our offshore oil leases. It has seemed to 
me it is high time for our Government 
to have the same information that pri- 
vate industry has on those resources, to 
properly safeguard the leasing procedure. 

Mr. GROSS. I might suggest to the 
gentlewoman there is also a sizeable in- 
crease in the amount of pay apparently. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. The 
House has voted increases in pay. May I 
say that in this bill we do not provide 
for the last 6 percent increase. This will 
come later ina supplemental. 

Mr. GROSS. That was the next ques- 
tion I would have asked the gentlewoman, 
whether the last pay increase is included 
in this bill. 

It ought to be apparent to the Members 
of the House what is taking place as the 
appropriation bills come through with 
respect to pay increases and those pro- 
jected in the future. We are now begin- 
ning to pay the bills for the action of the 
House last year and earlier this year. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. One of the in- 
creases which I believe is deeply appreci- 
ated by Indian people all over the coun- 
try is the increase provided to meet the 
desperate needs and shortages in the 
field of medicines and drugs and person- 
nel in the Indian hospitals which are 
operated by the Public Health Service. I 
want to thank the gentlewoman for her 
part in securing those additional funds 
as a result of this conference. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, I would 
point out that an additional $957,000 is 
included in the bill for drugs and supplies, 
which the gentleman discussed with the 
committee at some length earlier. There 
is also additional funding of $1,269,000 
for hospital personnel. The committee 
feels not.at all apologetic in recommend- 
ing that this money be expended on be- 
half of our Indian people. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
with pleasure to the gentleman from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentle- 
woman. 

On page 8 of the report of the man- 
agers there is an item for appropriation 
under this bill of $100,000 for research 
on the red tide in the New York Bight 
area. This has been a grave problem 
along the.east coast for quite some time, 
and has been economically depressing 
to the entire resort area along the cen- 
tral New Jersey shore. 

It has been estimated that for full re- 
search concerning this red tide menace 
approximately $400,000 might be needed. 
It is proposed that funds be requested for 
research money under the Public Works 
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appropriation bill, under water pollu- 
tion control. 

Will there be enough flexibility with 
respect to this $100,000 so that it may be 
used in connection with or in conjunc- 
tion with any other funds granted by 
the Federal Government for such a sur- 
vey? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I would 
Say yes. Customarily good research, par- 
ticularly in the Department of the In- 
terior; is carried on in an interbureau 
manner. Therefore 2 maximum amount 
of information may come from the min- 
imum amount of money expended, yet 
using all the money available in the 
fields of water pollution and water qual- 
ity research in this field. 

No. one knows the scope of that prob- 
lem which is a most difficult research 
problem. 

And I would be remiss if I did not 
take the opportunity at this time to ac- 
knowledge the diligent and helpful ef- 
forts of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey in bringing this matter to the com- 
mittee’s attention and obtaining funds 
for research on the problem, 

Mr. HOWARD. I thank the gentle- 
woman for recognizing the problem and 
starting the momentum toward provid- 
ing enough funds to research the prob- 
lem. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I am 
delighted to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I should 
like to compliment the conference com- 
mittee on two items; amendment No. 25, 
on the Bureau of Mines, and amendment 
No. 26, on the Office of Coal Research. 

There has been some comment in news- 
papers and magazine articles, and some 
statements generally, that the admin- 
istration was intending to close down the 
Office of Coal Research or to reduce it 
drastically, and as well to reduce 
research into minerals exploration and 
use. I recommend strongly that that not 
be done. 

I would ask if it is not the intent of 
this committee and of this House that we 
continue the research which has pro- 
duced so much in the field of coal and 
minerals and support for such good in- 
stitutions as the Coal Research Institute 
in the Department of the Interior. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Our 
committee hearings made it very plain 
that we expect the research to be con- 
tinued. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. So there 
is not in prospect at the present time any 
particular plan or program within the 
Congress or, so far as we know, within 
the administration to reduce the research 
on minerals, the Coal Institute, or the 
various research programs in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I would 
certainly hope that the administration 
does not not have such a reduction in 
mind, because I believe it would be dis- 
astrous to our energy potential. I know 
of no such plan by the Congress to re- 
duce research. 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. We can 
say that specifically as to the legislative 
intent of the Congress? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. That is 
correct. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I thank 
the gentlewoman very much. I compli- 
ment her. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
with pleasure to the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentlewoman 
from Washington for yielding. 

I notice in connection with an amend- 
ment reported in. technical disagree- 
ment, particularly amendment No. 42, 
that we plan to recede and concur in an 
amendment providing in one case for 
slippage for construction of one airport 
at Anchorage, Alaska, and in another 
case for. apparently $712,000 for total 
construction. of an airport at Jackson 
Hole, Wyo. 

I can certainly understand the im- 
portance in an appropriation bill for the 
Interior Department and related agen- 
cies of many of these appropriations, 
but why are we in the airport construc- 
tion business? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. We are 
not in the airport construction business. 
The Jackson Hole airport and facilities 
for the Anchorage airport were deleted 
from the bill in conference. 

Mr. HALL. In other words, the gentle- 
woman’s motion to recede and concur 
with an amendment will take that out 
of the report? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. That 
is correct. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the gentlewoman. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
with pleasure to our very distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

Mr, MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that in my opinion the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the people of this coun- 
try owe a big vote of thanks to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Washing- 
ton; to the distinguished gentleman 
from South Dakota (Mr. REIFEL) and to 
other members of the subcommittee for 
the grand job that has been done on 
this bill. I know that the gentlewoman 
from Washington has really afforded the 
leadership that has made it possible to 
get an excellent measure enacted into 
law. She has done a good job and those 
who have worked with her have done a 
good job. As chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, I want to offer a 
special word of thanks and appreciation. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the full 
committee. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished Speaker 
of the House. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations in 
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congratulating the subcommittee on the 
fine work it has done and particularly in 
congratulating the distinguished chair- 
woman of the subcommittee for the ex- 
cellent manner in which she has handled 
and always handles these bills and for 
the effective results she accomplishes. 
The people of her district are justified in 
being very proud of the service that the 
gentlewoman from Washington (Mrs. 
HANSEN) renders. I am quite sure that 
at the proper time, when the people go 
to the polls to vote, they will manifest 
their complete confidence in and respect 
for the gentlewoman from Washington 
(Mrs. Hansen) by reelecting her by a 
tremendous majority. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the distinguished Speaker for those kind 
words. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, may I echo 
what the distinguished Speaker has just 
said and add that the expeditious man- 
ner, and I might say the unanimous 
manner, in which the gentlewoman 
chaired and managed this bill through 
the House testifies to the confidence the 
entire House has in her leadership and 
the work of her committee. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the distinguished Members of the House 
for their cooperation and their work and 
service in the preparation of this bill. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentlewoman yield to me? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I am 
glad to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to clarify a point with respect to 
amendment No. 5 in the conference 
report wherein it states: 

The reduction below the amount proposed 
by the Senate includes $300,000 for the Cali- 
fornia Rural Indian Health Board and $150,- 
000 for the California Rural Indian Health 
Pilot Program. 


Now, if I understand that correctly, 
the request for the $300,000 by the Cali- 
fornia Rural Indian Health Board is, in 
fact, included and they can expect the 
funds to be included in the appropriation 
bill. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. The 
$300,000 and the $150,000 are not in- 
cluded, but we have said in the confer- 
ence report that proper guidelines should 
be established between the Indian Health 
Service and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
and the States. The problem of Indian 
health in urban as well as rural areas is 
tremendous, but at the present time there 
are not sufficient guidelines to provide 
Indians the same assistance that any 
other citizen receives within the States. 

So, in the conference report we tell 
them to explore the problem and to de- 
velop some guidelines. I can assure the 
gentleman that the committee will not 
turn its back on the Indians’ health 
needs. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentlewoman from Washington 
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will yield further, this does not represent 
a rejection of the need, but the gentle- 
woman simply wants to have better 
guidelines and then you will consider this 
matter later? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. There is 
not any question at all as to our aware- 
ness of the need, but where does the re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
in this field lie and where does the re- 
sponsibility of the States lie? 

Therefore, let us draw some guidelines 
which will give us an indication so to 
speak of what we should do. It is im- 
possible to do the kind of job that needs 
to be done across the Nation without es- 
tablishing these guidelines. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I want to join 
in what the distinguished Speaker and 
other Members have said with respect to 
the gentlewoman’s chairing of this par- 
ticular piece of legislation and to express 
my appreciation for the funds allocated 
for the Point Reyes National Park. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I simply 
want to add my thanks for the very effi- 
cient and capable manner in which the 
distinguished gentlewoman has handled 
this measure. The gentlewoman deserves 
the thanks of this entire House for this 
excellent job. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
woman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. KYL. There are several appropria- 
tions in this bill totaling many millions 
of dollars for line item grants to colleges 
for study and research; is that not 
correct? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. There 
are many types of grants made to col- 
leges in the field of forestry, commercial 
and sport fish, water research, mining, et 
cetera, which various bureaus have es- 
tablished with colleges and universities. 
For example, the bill provides $50,000 for 
a grant to Iowa State University for a 
coal research project. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, if the distin- 
guished gentlewoman will yield further, 
is the distinguished chairman of this 
subcommittee aware of any grants to 
colleges from the Interior Department 
that are contained in the blanket ap- 
propriation for the office of the Secre- 
tary as categories which are not revealed 
by line item, such as water research and 
so on? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. In the 
regular bill there are items carried for 
water research which are cooperative 
grants to State water agencies. 

Mr. KYL. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
woman will yield for one further ques- 
tion, it is my understanding that the 
Department has for years had a stand- 
ing, ongoing, repetitive grant program 
to colleges but which does not even show 
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up as a part of the Office of the Secre- 
tary’s expenses. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. In the 
training programs? 

Mr. KYL. Yes. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I am 
not aware of such a program and I trust 
that the Secretary will continue to be as 
forthright in the presentation of items of 
that nature as he has been. 

Mr. KYL. Well, if the gentlewoman 
will yield for one final question, I think 
this matter might merit some investi- 
gation, because it is my understanding 
that it has been a regular practice year 
after year whereby the Department of 
the Interior has granted to a list of 40 
colleges in the United States a certain 
grant each year without any justifica- 
tion whatsoever insofar as the Appro- 
priations Committee is concerned. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. The 
committee will be very glad to investi- 
gate this, but I can assure the gentle- 
man that he will undoubtedly find that 
those grants are for some specific pur- 
pose. 

Mr. KYL. I hope the distinguished 
gentlewoman is correct. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 387, nays 3, not voting 41, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 228] 
YEAS—387 
Abbitt 


Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
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Macdonald, 
Mass. 
MacGregor 


Miller, Ohio. 
Mills 
Minish 


Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 


Mizell 
Mollohan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 


(0) 
Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 


Hogan 
Holifield 


So the conference report was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following 
Mr. Hébert with Mr, Bray. 

Mr. Rivers with Mr. Crane. 

Mr, Philbin with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr, Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Taft. 


Caffery with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Hunt. 
Dorn with Mr. Cramer. 

Ottinger with Mr. Pollock, 

Rogers of Colorado with Mr, Brock, 
Gilbert with Mr. Rhodes. 
Gallagher with Mr. Meskill. 

Gray with Mr. Rarick. 

Gettys with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Ryan with Mr. Diggs. 

Ashley with Mr, Powell. 

Hathaway with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Eckhardt with Mr, Kirwan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
wae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The Clerk will report the first 
amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 3: Page 5, line 18, 
strike out "“$218,645,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$218;678,500”". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs, Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disengagement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 3 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$217,615,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 5: Page 6, line 9, 
strike out “$18,935,000” and insert in lieu 
thereof “$18,800,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 5 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 


lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$19,885,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 6: Page 6, line 24, 
insert the following: 

“: Provided further, That not to exceed 
$150,000 shall be for assistance to the Wagner 
South Dakota, East Charles Mix Independent 
School District No. 102, for planning on ad- 
dition to the district school facilities”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HaNseEN of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 6 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 7: Page 7, line 3, 
insert the following: 

Provided further, That not to exceed 
$365,000 may be used for enlargement, re- 
modeling, and improving the Sioux Indian 
Museum and Crafts Center, Rapid City, South 
Dakota.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 7 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 14: On page 10, 
line 23, strike out “$56,000,000” and insert 
“$95,000,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MES. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 14 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$96,600,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: On page 16, 
line 8, strike out “$45,122,000” and insert 
$45,272,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS, HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 25 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$46,422,000”. 


The motion was agreed to, 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
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Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 26: On page 17, 
line 12, strike out “$16,200,000” and insert 
“$16,500,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington, Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 26 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$17,160,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in 
disagreement, 

Senate amendment No. 33: On page 21, 
line 19, strike out “$56,356,000” and insert 
“$56,705,000”, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HANsEN of. Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 33 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: “$56,840,000”. 


The motion was agreed to 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 


agreement. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Senate amendment No. 34: On page 22, 


line 1, strike out “$4,175,000” and insert 
“$3,497,000”. 


MOTION BY MRS. HANSEN OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs, HANSEN of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 34 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$4,983,000”. 


The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 38: On page 24, line 
7, strike out “$57,670,000” and insert 
$58,035,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 38 and 
eoncur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of'the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$57,990,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
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will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 39: On page 24, 
line 7, insert: “Provided, That $54,000 of the 
funds herein provided shall be available only 
upon enactment into law of H.R. 12758, 
Ninety-first Congress, or similar legislation”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS, HANSEN 
OF WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 39 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment. in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 40: On page 24, 
line 10, insert the following: “Provided fur- 
ther, That not to exceed $100,000 shall be ad- 
vanced to the Plymouth-Provincetown Cele- 
bration Commission upon enactment into 
law of S. 2916, Ninety-first Congress, or sim- 
ilar legislation.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 40 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro. tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment 
in disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 42: On page 25, 
line 6, strike out “$16,385,000” and insert 
“$17,583,000”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 42 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by 
said amendment, insert “$16,259,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 53. Page 31, line 16, 
insert: 
“CONSTRUCTION 


“For construction and acquisition. of 
buildings and other facilities required in the 
conservation, management, investigation, 
protection and utilization of national forest 
resources and the acquisition of lands and 
interests therein necessary to these objec- 
tives, $14,188,000 to remain available until 
expended: Provided, That not more than 
$1,300,000 of this appropriation may be used 
for acquisition of land under the Act of 
March. 1, 1911, as amended (16 U.S.C. 513- 
519).” 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 53 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the first sum proposed 
by said amendment, insert “$15,467,700”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 56; Page 37, line 9, 
strike out $1,070,000" and insert “$941,000”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HansEN of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 56 
and concur therein with an amendment, as 
follows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$891,000”. 


The motion was agreed to 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 57: Page 37, line 9, 
insert:, and in addition $229,000 of the bal- 
ance of the appropriation granted under 
“Land acquisition, National Capital park, 
parkway, and playground system” are trans- 
ferred to and shall be available for salaries 
and expenses: 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 57 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No, 60: Page 40, line 7, 
strike out “$35,737,000” and insert “$35,- 
066,000". 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 60 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert: “$34,702,000”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 62: Page 42, line 20, 
insert: 
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“SALARIES AND EXPENSES, WOODROW WILSON 
INTERNATIONAL CENTER FOR SCHOLARS 

“For expenses necessary in carrying out 
the provisions of the Woodrow Wilson Me- 
morial Act of 1968 (82 Stat. 1356), including 
hire of passenger vehicles and services as au- 
thorized by 5 U.S.C. 3109, $750,000, to re- 
main available until expended.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS, HANSEN OF 
WASHINGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington moves that 
the House recede from its disagreement to 
the amendment of the Senate numbered 62 
and concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 63: Page 43, line 11, 
insert: 

“AMERICAN REVOLUTION BICENTENNIAL 
CoMMISSION 
“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Act of July 4, 1966 (Public 
Law 89-491), as amended, establishing the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion, $373,000: Provided, That this appropria- 
tion shall be available only upon enactment 
into law of H.R. 16408 or S. 3630, Ninety-first 
Congress, or similar legislation.” 

MOTION OFFERED BY MRS. HANSEN OF WASH- 
INGTON 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mrs. HaNsEN of Washington moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 63 and 
concur therein. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Is it correct that there is 
still no authorization for this particular 
item? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. That is 
correct. 

May I point out to the gentleman that 
time is of the essence in this connection. 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority appro- 
priated, 1970 


Agency and item 
(1) 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Public Land Management 
Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and resources 


16, 000, 000 
1, 769, 000 
101, 779, 000 


$81, 111, 000 
Construction and maintenance 2,899, 000 


(3, 500, 000) 
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The 200th anniversary date is very 
rapidly approaching and there must be 
a great deal of planning to be successful 
in bringing to the country the kind of 
birthday celebration that this Nation 
merits and wants. 

We felt we should expedite this as 
much as possible. 

I hope the gentleman will accept the 
committee’s explanation and accept our 
recommendation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tlewoman will yield further, I simply 
arose to make the record here today that 
this has not been authorized and that the 
House is pursuing, as was attempted in 
the original appropriation bill in the 
House, to take unusual action, in fact 
action that is in violation of the rules. 

I simply rose to make the record for 
to further contest this item would serve 
no useful purpose. I thank the gentle- 
woman from Washington for yielding. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. REIFEL. There are two points I 
wish to make. First, I join in the com- 
plimentary remarks that have been di- 
rected to my distinguished chairman by 
other Members of the House. I wish to 
say, on behalf of Mr. McDaprE and Mr. 
Wyatt, my two colleagues on the sub- 
committee, from this side of the aisle, 
that the record shows that she has al- 
ways been completely impartial in con- 
sidering the requests and the needs of 
the Members on this side of the aisle 
who have come before our committee. 

I believe the record vote of 386 to 3 
for adoption of the conference report 
eloquently speaks to the manner in 
which this bill has been handled by the 
distinguished chairman, the gentle- 
woman from Washington. 

My second point involves the concern 
and interest, and rightly so, in the In- 
dian Americans of this country. Presi- 
dent Johnson, when he was in office, 
made an excellent statement to this body. 
An equally fine statement has been made 
by President Nixon concerning the con- 
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ditions of life of the Indian population 
and what is needed for them. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee 
has no peer in this or the other body 
with respect to her concern and effective- 
ness in appropriating necessary funds 
for Indian programs. 

I hope the people in her district and 
her State, as well as all American 
Indians across the Nation are aware and 
deeply appreciative of her interest and 
concern for them. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from South 
Dakota, the ranking minority member of 
the subcommittee. May I say it is with 
genuine regret that we see him leave the 
House of Representatives and leave our 
committee at the end of this session of 
Congress. It has been a joy and a pleas- 
ure to work with him for the people of 
this Nation, for he has represented the 
entire cross section of our Nation. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I concur in the state- 
ments made by the gentleman from 
South Dakota in relation to the gentle- 
woman from Washington. She has cer- 
tainly acted as fairly as she could in con- 
sidering the many problems with which 
she has been confronted. They are varied. 
We have been trying, and I think we 
have made progress in this particular 
field of matters relating to Indians. I 
have repeatedly said that probably the 
darkest pages of the history of the 
United States contained the treatment of 
the American Indian. I am glad to see 
that the President of the United States 
has now come forth with a statement as 
to the policies of his administration 
insofar as Indians are concerned. I know 
that the gentlewoman is well aware of 
the fact, however, that these are merely 
the beginnings of programs that we 
should have had for a long time. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at. this point 
pertinent tables relating to the funds 
provided in this conference report: 


INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational) 

authority, 1971 


(3) 


Allowances 
Senate 


(2) (5) 


$58, 940, 000 
3,215, 000 


3, 500, 000) 

18, 000, 000 
1, 841, 000 

81,996, 000 


$58, 940, 000 $58, 605, 000 
3,215, 000 3,310, 000 


(3,500,000) (3, 500, 000) 

18, 000, 000 18, 000, 000 
1,841, 000 1,841, 000 

81, 996, 000 81, 756, 000 


$58, 605, 000 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational) 

authority, 1971 


a) 


Senate 
allowance 


(9) 


House 
allowance 


(8) 


Conference 
(6) 


—$335, 000 —$335, 000 


3, 310, 000 +95, 000 


81, 756, 000 
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INTERIOR AND RELATED AGENCIES APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971—Continued 
(H.R. 17619)—Continued 


Conference allowance compared with— 


New budget Budget esti- i 
(obligational) mates of new Allowances eet a 
s s authority appro-  (obligationa) ——————— _$£_____—________- Cobiigatinaai House Senate 
gency and item priated, 1970 authority, 197 House Senate Conference authority, 197 allowance allowance 


a) (2) @) (4) (5) (6) 0) (8) (9) 


TITLE 1—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Con. 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 
Education and welfare services $191, 445,000 $216,995,000 $217, 145,000  $217,178,500 $216,115,000 —9$880,000 = —$1,030,000 —$1, 063, 500 


a i boat Stauth a Semone. 2 1, 057, 000) 1, 500, 000) 1, 500, 
uldate contract author , 057, 500, 500, 000) 1, 500, 000: 1, 500, 000: 
Q 0, 000 €8,890 000 G 122, 000 {i 22 000 


Resources management. - . - 3 , 320, , 217, 000 5 - i 
26, 264, 000 118, 266, 000 8, 935, 000 18, 800, 000 19, 885, 000 


20, 000, 000 20, 000, 000; 20, 000, 000 , 200, 
General administrative expenses_ ¢ 5, 513, 000 . 5, 626, 000. ‘ 5, 600, 000° cs 00, 000. i 00, oo 
Tribal funds (definite) Se , 000, , 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Tribal funds (indefinite). 13, 204, 000 13, 204, 000 13, 204, 000 13, 204, 000 13, 204, 000 <. 


Total, Bureau of Indian Affairs. 299, 746, 000 323, 308, 000 323, 574, 000 321, 904, 500 322, 426, 000 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Salaries and expenses. 3,950, 000 23,975, 000 3, 825, 000 995, 
Land and water conservation: sjera coe FIR 000 =100, 000 
Appropriation of receipts (indefinite 115,572,000 #327, 400, 000 138, 500, 000 327, 400, 000 327, 400, 000 


(Appropriation out of the fund to aiidas contract 
authority) (15, 528,000) (30, 000,000) (30,000,000) (30,000,000) (30, 000, 000) 


Total, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. 119, 522, 000 331, 375, 000 142, 325,000 331, 395, 000 331, 295, 000 —80,000 -+-188,970, 000 —100, 000 


Office of Territories 
Administration of territories 15, 196, 400 17, 409, 600 17, 
Permanent appropriations (special fund) 400 118, 000) f 
50, 


Transferred from other accounts (special fund) 292, 7003 4 (367, 000 330, 000 367, 000) 36 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 48, 112, 000 60, 000, 000 000, 000 49, 750, 000 49, 750, 


Total, Office of Territories 63, 308, 400 77, 409, 600 67, 350, 000 67, 130, 000 67,100,000 —10,309,600 
Total, Public Land Management 584, 355, 400 814, 088, 600 615, 245, 000 862, 185, 500 802, 577, 000 —11,511,600 +187,332, 000. 


350, 000 17, 380, 000 
118, 000 Gar 000) 


Mineral Resources 


Geological Survey 
Surveys, investigations, and research 99,990,000 +106, 957, 000 108, 057, 000 —565, 000 —1, 665, 000 
+ 665, 


Bureau of Mines 


Conservation and development of mineral resources... k $ $ 
Health and safety k " 395, ” 305" ' +1,450,000  +1,300,000 +1, 150, 000 
General administrative expenses 
Helium fund (authorization to spend from public debt 
receipts) 
Total, Bureau of Mines 4 101, 316, 000 ; 102, 616, 000 +1, 450, 000 +1, 300, 000 +1, 150, 000 


Office of Coal Research 
Salaries and expenses. 15, 300, 000 , 200, 16, 200, 000 
Office of Oil and Gas eg PR ere. FRA EPL 
Salaries and expenses. 1, (85, 000 1, 181, 000 1, 181, 000 
Total, Mineral Resources 212,121,000 225,518,000 ` 226,754, 000 — 44,831,000 -+595,000 1 810,000 


Fish and Wildlife, Parks, and Marine Resources 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


Management and investigations of resources 27, x p % 27, A 

Management and investigations of resources (special ahas +737, 000 275, 000 
foreign currency program)_...........--.-------- 

Construction ne 

Construction of fishing vessels 

Federal aid for commercial fisheries research 
development.. 

Anadromous an 

Administration of Pribilof Islands 

Fishermen's protective fund_.__- 

General administrative expenses. ..-.._......-~---- 

ep on administrative expenses, Fisheries loan 


Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife... 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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New budget 
(obligational) 


authority hg 4 


Agency and item priated, 


í) 


National Park Service 


Management and protection. 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities... 


stru 
Parkway and road construction (appropriation to 
liquidate contract authority). 
Preservation of historic properties 
General administrative expenses. 
Total, National Park Service 


Total, Fish and Wildlife, Parks, and Marine 
Resources 


Office of Saline Water 
Saline water conversion 
Office of Water Resources Research 
Salaries and expenses. 11, 281, 000 
Office of the Solicitor 
Salaries and expenses 
Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Depart- 
ment of Interior 


5, 904, 000 


10, 614, 700 


1, 067, 493, 100 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations 
Definite appropriations.. 
Indefinite appropriations 
sa to spend from public debt 


"gag, gi 100) 
545, 000) 


(61, 585, 000) 

Total, new budget (obligational) authority 

and appropriations to liquidate contract 
authority 


TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 


Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management 
Forest research 


222, 253, 000 
43, 922, 000 
22, 939, 000 


289, 114, 000 


© 
contract authority). (100, 570, 000) 
Acquisition of lands for national forests: 
Special acts (special fund, indefinite) 
Cooperative range improvements (special fund, 
indefinite, 
Assistance 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, 
Forest Service. 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review 


Salaries and expenses. 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligation 


au „197 


29, 373, 000 


13, 312, 000 13, 181, 000 


7, 344, 000 6, 924, 600 


11,954, 000 11, 353, 000 


1, 343,753,600 1,145,504, 000 


es 308 308, 600 x on, 999, 000 000 
(360, 445, 445, 0003 171, 545, ' 0003 


(71,000,000) (71, 000, 000) 


Allowances 
Senate 


134, 413, 000 


244, 347, 000 


28, 573, 000 


13, 181, 000 
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Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational House 
allowance 


a) (8) 


+9320, 000 
— Bh too 3, 000 _ 
—626, 000 ie 000 


1, 650, 000) 1, 650, 000: 
he DoD. Co » 


Senate 
allowance 


(9) 
—$45, 000 
"21,324, 000" 
(=10, 000 
$123; 000° 


244, 728, 000 


+1, 254, 000 


+381, 000 


28, 573, 000 


13, 181, 060 


7, 229, 000 


11, 771, 000 


1, 332, 825, 500 


1, 332, 825, 500 
(972, 380, 500 


(360, 445, 000 


(72, 860, 000) 


7, 074, 000 


11, 563, 000 


1, 335, 045, 000 


+156, 000 


—155, 000 


+210, 000 


—208, 000 


+189, 541, 000 


+2, 219, 500 


1,335, 045, 000 


(72, 850, 000) 


+189, 541, 000 


+2, 219, 500 


ee noe 000) (+2, 219, 500) 
88, 900, 000) 


(+1, 850, 000) 


(+1, 850, 000) 


(—10, 000) 


(1, 129, 078, 100) (1, 414,753,600) (1,216,504, 000) (1, 405,685,500) (1, 407, 895, 000) Ls 6, 858,600) (+191, 391,000) (+2, 209, 300) 


#199, 567, 000 199, 567, 000 
45, 000 45, 391, 000 
21, 939, 000 23, 939, 000 
266, 572, 000 268, 897, 000 
12, 008, 000 15, 125, 700 

(115, 000,000) (115, 000, 000) 
80, 000 80, 000 


700, 000 700, 000 
1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 


199, 617, 

45, 294, 000 
23, 939, 000 
268, 850, 000 
14, 188, 000 
(115, 000, 000) 
80, 000 


700, 000 
1, 000, 000 


199, 617, 000 
45, 591, 000 
23, 939, 000 

269, 147, 000 


15, 467, 700 


(115, 000, 000) 


+50, 000 
+525, 000 
+2, 000, 000 
+2, 575, 000 


+3, 459, 700 


+250, 000 
+342, 000 


+1, 279, 700 


Commission of Fine Arts 
Salaries and expenses 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
h Services and Mental Health Administration 


105, 993, 000 
20, 952, 000 


Total, Health Services and Mental Health 


Administration 126, 945, 000 


113, 217, 000 
17, 950, 000 


114, 692, 000 
17,950, 000 


131, 167, 000 132, 642, 000 


118, 436, 000 
19, 510, 000 


137,946, 000 


, 294, 000 
+765, 000 


+4, 059, 000 


—450, 000 
—795, 000 


—1, 245, 000 


Indian Claims Commission 
Salaries and expenses. 
National Capital Planning Commission 
Salaries and expenses. 


1, 000, 000 


National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
ries and expen: 
Endowment for the arts 
Endowment for the humanities. 


Toh 5 Daija Foundation on the Arts and the 


Footnotes at end of tables. 


31, 310, 000 


—40, 000 
—1, 000,000 +15, 090, 000 
—2, 650,000 +13, 560, 000 


—3, 690, 000 


—2, 000, 000 


—2, 000, 000 


+31, 310, 000 
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(H.R. 17619)—Continued 


Agency and item 
a) 


TITLE 1I—RELATED AGENCIES—Continued 
Public Land Law Review Commission 
Salaries and expenses____...-...-.--.-----..------ 


Smithsonian Institution 


Salaries and expenses__._.-.......-----.---.------- 
Museum programs and related research (special 


Construction. 
Construction 


Total, Smithsonian Institution 
Executive Office of the President 


Salaries and expenses, National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development 


Federal Field Committee Al ag esac Planning in 
a 
Salaries and expenses. 


Historical and Memorial Commissions 
Lewis and Clark Trail Commission 


Salaries and expenses 


New budget 

(obligational) 
authority appro- ? 

priated, 1970 authority, 197 Senate 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational) House Senate 
Conference authority, 1971 allowance allowance 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational 


Allowances 


(2) @) 


$171, 000 $171, 000 


36, 367, 000 
4, 500, 000 


34, 987, 000 

2, 500, 000 
1, 130. 000 1, 680, 000 
(5, 200, 000) 

3,716, 000 3,716, 000 

750, 000 f 750, 000 

42, 818, 000 


700, 000 


213, 500 


American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 
Salaries and expenses 
National Council on Indian Opportunity 
Salaries and expenses 


Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Board 
of Review 


Salaries and expenses 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Related 
Agencies 


Consisting of — 
Appropriations TER 
Definite appropriations. 
Indefinite appropriations.. ...-.--- 


Memoranda— _ = 
Appropriation to liquidate contract 


RECAPITULATION 
Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority, all 


Consisting of— 
1. Appropriations. 
Definite appro; n 
Indefinite appropriations... -. 
2. Authorization to spend from public debt 


thority and a; 
tract authori 


1 Includes $4,000,000, S. Doc. 91-81, May 13, 1970. 


2 Reflects reduction of $50,000, S. Doc. 91-87, June 2, 1970. 
2 Includes $188,900,000, S. Doc. 91-81, May 13, 1970. 


4 Includes $37,000, S. Doc. 91-81, May 13, 1970. 
$ includes $1,200,000, S. Doc. 91-81, May 13, 1970. 
# includes $14,000, H. Doc. 91-305, Apr. 13, 1970. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on the motion of- 


¥ 167, 000 


496, 221, 000 464, 522, 700 +4, 208,700 +35,907,000  —2, 082, 300 


(587,478,200) (620,118,000) (584,722,700) (622,712,000) (620,629, 700) 


1,551,101,300 1,839,974,600 1,610,026,700 1,835,337,500 1,835, 474, 700 


(165, 455,000) (194,897,000) (191,200,000) (193,060,000) (193,050,000) (—1,847,000) (+1, 850, 000) 


(1, 716, 556, 300) (2, 034, 871,600) (1,801, 226,700) (2, 028, 397,500) (2, 028,524,700) (—6, 346,900) (+227, 298, 000) 


08,700 +35,907,000  —2, 082, 


96, 221, 000 464, 522, 700 502, 512, 000 +4, 208, 300 
) (+4, 208, 700) (+35,907,000) (—2, 082,300) 


4 , 
(495, 441,000) (463,742, op (501, 732, 000) 
(780, 000) (780, 000, (780, 000) 


(103,870,000) (123,897,000) (120,200,000) (120,200,000) (120,200,000) (—3, 697, 000) 


(+511, 700) (435,907,000) ¢(—2, 082, 300) 


—4, 499,900 -+-225, 448, 000 +137, 200 


1, 527,101,300 1, 839,974,600 1,610,026,700 1,835, 337,500 1,835, 474,700 —4, 499, 
- (1,379,776, 300) (1, 478, 749, 00) (1, 437, 701, 700) (1, 474, 112, 500) (1, 474,249,700) (—4, 499, 
(147,325,000) ¢ 


361,225,000) (172,325,000) © (361,225,000) (361,225, 000) 


(—10, 000) 
(+127, 200) 


7 Included in Forest Land Management and Forest Research. 

s In addition, $770,000 transferred from ‘‘Land Acquisition, National Capital Park, Parkway, 
and Playground System.” 

* In addition, $229,000, transferred from “Land Acquisition, National Capital Park, Parkway, 
and Playground System.” 

1 S, Doc. 91-68, May 11, 1970. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 


The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider the votes by 


fered by the gentlewoman from Wash- which action was taken on the various Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


ington. 


motions was laid on the table. all Members may have 5 legislative days 
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in which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the conference report just 
agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18515) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 18515, 
with Mr. HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 7 on page 2 
of the bill. If there are no amendments, 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION FOR FEDERAL 

EMPLOYEES AND EX-SERVICEMEN AND TRADE 

ADJUSTMENT ACTIVITIES 

For payments to unemployed Federal em- 
ployees and ex-servicemen, as authorized by 
title 5, chapter 85 of the United States Code, 
and for necessary expenses to carry out the 
responsibilities of the Secretary of Labor in 
connection with trade adjustment assistance 
activities, as provided by law, including ben- 
efit payments to eligible workers, $200,100,000 
together with such amount as may be neces- 
sary to be charged to the subsequent year 
appropriation for the payment of benefits for 
any period subsequent to March 31 of the 
current year. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 14th day of 
April 1970, the House adopted the provi- 
sions which I had offered, and which had 
been accepted in committee, to the bill 
making appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Education, after refusing to 
strike them out by instructing the con- 
ferees by a vote of 191 to 157. These 
amendments are as follows: 

Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title I of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take 
any action to force the busing of students; 
to force on account of race, creed or color 
the abolishment of any school so desegre- 
gated; or to force the transfer or assignment 
of any student attending any elementary or 


secondary school so desegregated to or from 
a particular school over the protest of his 
or her parents or parent. 

Sec. 210. No part of the funds contained in 
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this Act shall be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to require the abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on ac- 
count of race, creed or color the transfer of 
students to or from a particular school so 
desegregated as a condition precedent to 
obtaining Federal funds otherwise available 
to any State, school district or school. 


Subsequent to this vote, in conference 
with the Senate these provisions were 
retained and when the matter came back 
to the House, the conference report, con- 
taining the language, was approved by 
a vote of 357 to 30. 

Mr. Chairman, this makes quite clear 
the feeling of the Congress with regard 
to the use of force in the areas which 
these amendments cover, as well as the 
use of the power of the purse to withhold 
funds truly needed for education, which 
the Congress has provided, in order to 
force schools to voluntarily do that which 
is not required by the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, a right not even claimed to be pro- 
vided by the administration or the courts. 

After consultation with members of 
the Committee on Appropriations, these 
amendments are not offered here because 
they are quite clear and for the Secre- 
tary of HEW or other officials to use 
funds in this bill, appropriated for other 
purposes, to attempt to evade the intent 
of the Congress as expressed in these 
provisions of the bill making appropria- 
tions for the Department of Education 
would be to break faith with the Con- 
gress and would certainly not be in line 
with the reputation for integrity which 
the Secretary enjoys. 

After discussing this matter with mem- 
bers of the committee, it has been de- 
cided that, whatever we have provided 
or should provide, we have to rely on the 
good faith of the executive department 
and the courts to carry them out; for, if 
they cannot be relied on, it is to be 
doubted if any language could be written 
which could force them to leave the 
schools alone or parents and students 
alone where schools are completely de- 
segregated, as that term is defined in the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, because, after 
all, it is to the executive department that 
we must look for the carrying out, and 
the Federal courts to support, these pro- 
visions which are set out above and 
which appear in the conference report 
of the bill making education appro- 
priations. 

Any reading of these provisions would 
clearly show that they are completely 
sound and I feel will be followed by this 
administration not only because of com- 
mitments but because the system of edu- 
cation is essential to any organized so- 
ciety; and, unless we return again to 
putting education first, as these amend- 
ments would do, soon we will go down 
the drain as have other societies in years 
past. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought it well to call 
these facts to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 


MENTAL HEALTH 


For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, ex- 
cept as otherwise provided, the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681, 
et seq.), and the Narcotic Addict Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-793), $368,- 
516,000, of which $15,900,000, shall remain 
available until June 30, 1972, for grants pur- 
suant to parts A, C, and D of the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act: Provided, That 
there may be transferred to this appropri- 
ation from the appropriation for “Mental 
Retardation” an amount not to exceed the 
sum of the allotment adjustments made by 
the Secretary pursuant to section 132(c) of 
the Mental Retardation Facilities Construc- 
tion Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BOLAND 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
for the text of the paragraph which be- 
gins on line 12 of page 11; and I hereby 
give notice that if such amendment is 
adopted I will at the proper time move 
to strike out the paragraph beginning on 
line 4 of page 13, the paragraph begin- 
ning on line 15 of page 14, the paragraph 
beginning on line 17 of page 16, the para- 
graph beginning on line 22 of page 18, the 
paragraph beginning on line 26 of page 
18, the paragraph beginning on line 22 
of page 19, and the paragraph beginning 
on line 6 of page 20. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Botanp: On 
page 11, strike out line 12 and all that fol- 
lows down through line 2 on page 12 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: 


“HEALTH SERVICES AND MENTAL HEALTH 
ADMINISTRATION 
“MENTAL HEALTH 


“For carrying out the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to mental health and, except 
as otherwise provided, the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681, 
et seq.), and the Narcotic Addict Rehabili- 
tation Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-793), 
388,516,000, of which $15,900,000 shall re- 
main available until June 30, 1972, for grants 
pursuant to parts A, C, and D of the Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Act: Provided, 
That there may be transferred to this appro- 
priation from the appropriation for ‘Mentai 
Retardation” an amount not to exceed the 
sum of the allotment adjustments made by 
the Secretary pursuant to section 132(c) of 
the Mental Retardation Facilities Construc- 
tion Act. 


“MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH 


“For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, section 301 of the Public Health Serv- 
ice Act and title V of the Social Security 
Act, $261,159,000: Provided, That any allot- 
ment to a State pursuant to section 503(2) 
or 504(2) of such Act shall not be included 
in computing for the purposes of subsections 
(a) and (b) of section 506 of such Act an 
amount expended or estimated to be ex- 
pended by the State: Provided further, That 
$4,750,000 of the amount available under 
section 503(2) of such Act shall be used only 
for special projects for mentally retarded 
children, and $5,000,000 of the amount avail- 
able under section 504(2) of such Act shall 
be used only for special projects for services 
for crippled children who are mentally re- 
tarded: Provided further, That $5,820,000 of 
the amount available under section 502(1) 
(B) of such Act shall be used pursuant to 
section 510 of such Act for special projects 
for dental health of children. 
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“MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION 


“To carry out title VI of the Public Health 
Service Act, and, except as otherwise pro- 
vided, for administrative and technical serv- 
ices under parts B and C of the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities Construction Act (42 
U.S.C. 2661-2677), the District of Columbia 
Medical Facilities Construction Act of 1968 
(Public Law 90-457), and the Community 
Mental Health Centers Act (42 U.S.C. 2681- 
2687), $261,521,000, of which $252,200,000 
shall be available until June 30, 1973, for 
grants pursuant to section 601 of the Public 
Health Service Act for the construction or 
modernization of medical facilities, and 
$5,000,000, to be deposited in the fund estab- 
lished under section 626, shall be available 
without fiscal year limitation for the pur- 
poses of that section of the Act. 


“NATIONAL HEART AND LUNG INSTITUTE 


“For expenses, not otherwise provided for, 
necessary to carry out title IV, part B, of the 
Public Health Service Act, $193,479,000. 

“HEALTH MANPOWER 


“To carry out, to the extent not otherwise 
provided, sections 301, 306, 309, 311, title VII, 
and title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act, $399,888,000. 

“Loans, grants, and payments for the next 
suoceeding fiscal year: For making, after 
March 31 of the current fiscal year, loans, 
grants, and payments under section 306, parts 
C, F, and G of title VII, and parts B and D 
of title VIII of the Public Health Service Act 
for the first quarter of the next succeeding 
fiscal year, such sums as may be necessary, 
and obliagtions incurred and expenditures 
made hereunder shall be charged to the ap- 
propriation for that purpose for such fiscal 
year: Provided, That such payments pursu- 
ant to this paragraph may not exceed 50 per 
centum of the amounts authorized in sec- 
tion 306, parts C and G of title VII, and part 
B of title VIII for these purposes for the next 
suceeding fiscal year. 

“CONSTRUCTION OF HEALTH, EDUCATIONAL, 
RESEARCH, AND LIBRARY FACILITIES 

“To carryout part B of title VII, and part 
A of title VIII of the Public Health Service 
Act with respect to grants for construction of 
facilities, $226,100,000; including, for dental 
facilities as authorized by subsections (2) 
and (3) of section 720 of the Act, an amount 
equal to 20 per centum of the appropriation 
for construction of teaching facilities for 
medical, dental, and other health personnel; 
to remain available until expended. 

“NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 


“To carryout, to the extent not otherwise 
provided for, section 301 with respect to 
health information communications and 
parts I and J of title ITI of the Public Health 
Service Act, $20,269,000 of which $1,842,000 
shall remain available until June 30, 1972.” 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Evidently a quorum 
is pos present. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the rol, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 229] 


Corbett 
Cramer 
Crane 

Culver 
Cunningham 
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Murphy, N.Y. Rarick 
Nelsen Reid, N.Y. 
Ottinger Rhodes 

tman Rivers 
Pollock Rogers, Colo, 

Powell Roudebush 
Price, Tex. Ryan 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HoLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill H.R. 18515, and finding itself with- 
out a quorum, he had directed the roll 
lbo be called, when 374 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Jour- 
nal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose, the Chair had recognized the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Boran) for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset let me say that this amendment 
is a package amendment. It is not the 
intention of myself or others who will be 
speaking to specific amendments in the 
package—to offer any backup amend- 
ments—if this package amendment fails. 
I am sure that will be good news to a 
great many members of the Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the package emergency 
health amendment that I have offered 
increases the amount recommended by 
the HEW subcommittee in nine areas. 
The total amount of the increase is $360,- 
454,000. The programs for which this in- 
crease provides are detailed on page 
H7006 of yesterday’s Recorp. Other 
members of the committee will speak to 
specific amendments. 

Let me dwell on the amendment that 
goes to the medical manpower institu- 
tional support and student loans. This is 
broken down into three categories. 

First. Institutional support of health 
schools. 

Second. Loans for health professions 
students. 

Third. Traineeships for health profes- 
sions students. 

Under the program for institutional 
support of health schools, formula 
grants and special project grants are 
awarded to schools of medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, optometry, podiatry, phar- 
macy, veterinary medicine, nursing, pub- 
lic health and the allied health profes- 
sions. 

The purpose of these grants is to in- 
crease the output of health professionals, 
rescue schools in financial difficulties 
and improve the quality of instruction. 

It has been repeatedly stated, and 
acknowledged, that of all the problems, 
that combine to constitute, what the 
President, and many others, have re- 
ferred to as the “crisis in health,” the 
shortage of trained manpower is gen- 
erally acknowledged to be the most 
acute. 

The Assistant Secretary of Health and 
Scientific Affairs, Dr. Robert O. Egeberg, 
has repeatedly emphasized that— 


We— 


And he is talking of this administra- 
tion— 
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we place the highest priority on the need 


to overcome the grave manpower shortages 
that are literally crippling the American 
health care system. 


The amendment I have offered seeks 
to establish that priority. 

The institutional and special project 
grant programs provide the only direct 
Federal support to offset the increasing 
operating costs of medical schools—thus 
enabling them to expand their enroll- 
ments and to improve their educational 
programs. 

Testimony before Mr. FLoop’s subcom- 
mittee indicates that the institutional 
and special project grants are the very 
lifeline for the advancement of medical 
education. 

This program assists schools in serious 
financial straits. Sixty-one medical 
schools, more than one-half of the total 
in the Nation, have been awarded special 
project grants on the basis of some con- 
dition of financial distress. 

Dr. John A. Cooper, the president of 
the Association of American Medical 
Colleges testified to the HEW subcom- 
mittee that— 

The perilous financial structure of our 
medical schools has now reached such a de- 
gree of instability that the whole structure 
is gravely threatened, particularly the private 
schools which make up about half of all the 
medical schools in the country. 


Many medical schools have been forced 
to go into debt. Most medical schools 
applied to HEW for emergency assistance 
grants to avoid financial disaster. Sev- 
eral have announced they will be forced 
to close their doors, if increased aid is 
not forthcoming. 

The amendment I have offered gives 
them this assistance. 

The legislative authority for these pro- 
grams authorizes a total of $255,500,000 
for fiscal year 1971. The administration 
requested only $147,966,000 and the com- 
mittee increased this request by just $2,- 
700,000. 

The amendment now pending would 
fund these programs of institutional sup- 
port to the full amounts authorized, re- 
sulting in an increase of $104,834,000. 


LOANS FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONS STUDENTS 


The program of direct loans to stu- 
dents of medicine, dentistry, nursing, 
and the allied professions provide stu- 
dents with much needed funds for their 
professional education. 

Fifty-six million dollars is authorized 
for these loans in fiscal year 1971. The 
administration requested only $21,- 
610,000—a sharp reduction from the 
previous year. The committee increased 
the request by $16 million—still far short 
of the amount needed and authorized. 

The health emergency amendment 
would fully fund these loan programs by 
increasing the appropriation by $18 
million. 

TRAINEESHIPS FOR HEALTH PROFESSIONS 

STUDENTS 

Traineeships are provided to selected 
students of public health, nursing, and 
the allied professions. 

Thirty-eight million dollars is author- 
ized for these traineeships in fiscal year 
1971. The administration requested $22,- 
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270,000, and the committee made no 
change in this request. 

The health emergency amendment 
would increase this appropriation by 
$15,730,000. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation is now fac- 
ing the stark reality of severe shortages 
of trained health professionals. 

According to information supplied to 
the committee by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, we need 
now: 50,000 more doctors, 17,800 more 
dentists, 150,000 more nurses, 266,000 
more allied health personnel, 45,000 of 
them in environmental work. 

The crisis is severe and is worsening 
every day. 

If we continue as we are going, the 
Public Health Service estimates that, by 
1980, we will have a shortage of 26,000 
doctors, 56,000 dentists, 210,000 nurses, 
432,000 allied health personnel, 

The amendment I have offered seeks 
to meet this crisis. It would close the 
gap—the ever-widening gap—between 
what we now have and what we need in 
the health professions. 

People are getting nowhere near the qual- 
ity of health care they have a right to ex- 
pect. 


Those are the words of former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Robert E. Finch. 

HEW officials estimate that 64 percent 
of the children of the Nation’s poor have 
never seen a dentist. Fifteen million of 
these children generally receive little 
health care and little, if any, preventive 
health care. 

The Nation’s medical schools can 
double their enrollments by 1973 with- 
out adding to their medical facilities and 
without hiring more teaching personnel. 

The doctor shortage is one reason why 
people in 17 other countries have longer 
life expectancies than Americans and 
why the United States has a higher in- 
fant death rate than 13 other countries. 

Ninety percent of the problems facing 
American medicine—inability to get 
care, high cost of medicine—result be- 
cause there are not enough doctors, 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment I have 
offered and which will be supported in 
specific areas by other members of this 
committee seeks to fill very important 
and essential needs that we have in the 
health area. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, this pains me—one of 
my best friends since he and I have 
been here is my friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. He knows it, you 
know it and I know it. 

I saw his amendment. I have read it 
and, of course, heard it read just now 
by the reading clerk. It is very lengthy 
and, from the point of view of drafts- 
manship, very well done. But may I refer 
to Bobby Burns, a great writer and a 
great friend of the people from which we 
spring. I refer more precisely, to Holly 
Willie’s Prayer. 

After calling on the Lord not to heed 
the prayers of others, Holly Willie says: 


But, Lord, remember me and mine wi' 
mercies temporal and divine, 


The context is—and I think you will 
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follow me—yes, I think you will, indeed. 

There are scenes behind scenes—things 

behind things. 

So I quote: 

Lord, in Thy day o’ vengence try him! 

Lord, visit him wha did employ him! 

And pass not in Thy mercy by them, 
Nor hear their pray'r, 

But for Thy people’s sake destroy them, 
An’ dinna spare! 

But, Lord, remember me and mine 

Wi’ mercies temporal and divine, 

That I for grace an’ gear may shine 
Excell'd by nane; 

An’ a’ the glory shall be Thine— 
Amen, Amen! 


And Amen—Bobby Burns. I hope you 
want to hear why I oppose the amend- 
ment. Certainly I want to tell you. 

Mr. Chairman, it pains me to have to 
oppose the proposals of my good friend 
from Massachusetts, especially when he 
has selected such worthy programs and 
objects. However, the fact is that this 
bill already makes ample provision for 
the items which he wishes to increase; 
in fact, the committee itself increased 
many of them over the President’s 
budget. Mr. Chairman, we increased the 
appropriations for the Public Health 
Service by $208 million over the Presi- 
dent’s budget request. This bill already 
increases the Public Health Service ap- 
propriations by $313 over the amount 
available for 1970. 

A large part of the money in the 
gentleman’s amendment is for aid to 
medical schools. We are told that the 
medical schools are in serious financial 
difficulty. There is an enormous amount 
of money in this bill which will ulti- 
mately go to the medical schools. There 
is $150.6 million for institutional sup- 
port, compared with $147.9 million in 
the budget, and $128.9 million available 
in 1970. There is $91.9 million for stu- 
dent assistance, compared with $175.9 
million in the budget, and $68 million 
available for 1970. And there is $126.1 
million for construction of teaching fa- 
cilities, which is the same as the budget 
request and the 1970 appropriation. 

But that is not all, Mr. Chairman. 
That is far from being the full amount 
in this bill for medical schools. There 
is $1,107,048,000 in this bill for the NIH 
Research Institutes. That is $72.5 mil- 
lion over the budget request, and $131 
million over 1970. A very large share of 
that research and training money goes 
to medical schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Yares, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. FLOOD was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. FLOOD. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, the Federal Govern- 
ment now provides the funds for over 
50 percent of the annual expenses of the 
Nation’s medical schools. Yet, we are told, 
the medical schools are going broke. Ob- 
viously, money alone is not the answer. 
Something else is wrong. I believe that 
there should be a careful study and a 
report to Congress on the financial prob- 
lems of the medical schools, so that we 
can take appropriate action. The way 
things are going now, the Federal Gov- 
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ernment is giving the medical schools 
more and more money each year, but 
the schools are getting poorer and poorer. 

Now, on some of the other specifics of 
this amendment: 

The amendment would add money for 
student loans. The committee has al- 
ready added $16 million over the budget 
request for medical and nursing student 
loans. 

This amendment would increase funds 
for traineeships. The bill includes $22,- 
270,000 for traineeships, an increase of 
$1.6 million over last year. 

The amendment would add money for 
the National Heart and Lung Institute. 
The committee has already added $6,- 
732,000 over the budget for the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute, and we 
are $17,430,000 over the 1970 level. 

The amendment would add money for 
a special children’s dental program. 
There is already $180,000 in the bill to 
get this program started. As a matter of 
fact, Mr. Chairman, the committee tried 
to get this program started last year. 
Last year’s report stated— 

The committee is concerned about the lack 
of a coordinated program for the dental 
health of children while so many federal dol- 
lars are being spent under medicaid and sim- 
ilar programs to treat dental conditions in 
adults that could have been prevented. The 
committee will expect that some of the funds 
provided in this appropriation will be used 
pursuant to the authorization in section 
510 of title V of the Social Security Act relat- 
ing to special project grants for the dental 
health of children. 


We are for this program and have 
provided funds to start it. The amend- 
ment would give them money for a very 
sizable operating program before the 
planning has been done—hardly an ef- 
ficient way to operate. That type of fi- 
nancing is what has gotten many pro- 
grams a black eye in the past. 

I might add, Mr. Chairman, that pro- 
gram did not get started last year be- 
cause of the Cotton-Eagleton 2-percent 
reduction amendment which was placed 
on the Labor-HEW bill in the Senate, 
and which the House conferees were in- 
instructed to accept. 

This amendment by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp) would 
add $80 million for Hill-Burton grants. 
The committee has already added $122.2 
million over the budget request for Hill- 
Burton grants. 

This amendment would add money for 
staffing community mental health cen- 
ters. The committee has already added 
$20 million over the budget for staffing 
of community mental health centers— 
for a total of $80,100,000, which is an 
increase of $32,550,000 over the 1970 
level. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the propo- 
nents of this amendment feel it neces- 
sary to add $500,000 for the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. There is $19.8 million 
in this bill for the National Library of 
Medicine. Five years ago, the appropri- 
ation for the library was $9.7 million. I 
think that shows that this committee has 
recognized the needs of the National Li- 
brary of Medicine. 

To sum up, Mr. Chairman, we have 
conducted months of hearings on this 
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bill. We went over it carefully, item by 
item. We felt that there were a number 
of health and medical programs which 
were inadequately funded, and we have 
recommended increases over the budget 
in these cases. Our job is to try to cut up 
this pie in a responsible manner. We have 
to make many, many tough decisions. 
There are few items in this bill on which 
some Member of this House could not 
get up and make a heart-rending appeal 
for more money. 

We understand the problems which are 
addressed in this “package” amendment, 
and we have already dealt with them 
generously but also responsibly. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust the amend- 
ment will be defeated. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BOLAND). 

Mr. Chairman, like all Members of 
this body, I dislike finding myself oppos- 
ing my longtime devoted and beloved 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylva- 
nia, but I oppose him because the amend- 
ment offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) 
is right. It is not only right from the 
point of view of the health of this Na- 
tion, its physical health, but it is also 
right from the point of view of the eco- 
nomic health of this Nation. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BoLanp) and other members of the 
committee will point out to the Members 
in detail the tremendous need for these 
additional funds for hospitals and medi- 
cal schools and other health facilities in 
this country. I do not claim any exper- 
tise in that field, but for more than 20 
years I have served as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, and today 
I am a ranking member of that commit- 
tee. For well over 10 years I have served 
as a member of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee. I consider myself as having been 
educated by the economists and the 
others who have come before these com- 
mittees. I did not do it. They did it for 
me. 

In 1946 this Congress passed the Full 
Employment Act, which, incidentally, 
created the Joint Economic Committee. 
The responsibility of that committee is 
for the economy of this country. So I 
direct my remarks to the economic ne- 
cessity of this bill. I know that we will 
hear today that this is fiscal irresponsi- 
bility, I know that my dear friend, the 
gentleman from Michigan, of whom I am 
very fond and to whom I am very de- 
voted, said from the White House steps 
that prospects of a recession are nil, and 
I know he will make the argument that 
Congress here again is defying the will 
of the President and bringing on increas- 
ing inflationary pressures. 

Now, let us take a look at the facts. 
As Al Smith used to say, let us look at 
the record. This country right now, as I 
speak to the Members, Mr. Chairman, is 
in a recession. Euphoric statements 
emanating from the White House to the 
contrary notwithstanding, unemploy- 
ment is going to rise during the re- 
mainder of this year. Dr. McCracken, the 
principal adviser to the White House, 
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testifying before the Joint Economic 
Committee this very week, flatly con- 
ceded that unemployment would in- 
crease. Already we have a million more 
people out of work than was the case 
when President Nixon became President. 
Failure of the labor force to grow indi- 
cates that there is a considerably larger 
amount of hidden unemployment, be- 
cause workers who would normally enter 
the labor force are discouraged all over 
this country in trying to find employ- 
ment. The reduced workweek has cut 
back on pay. Today a worker buys a home 
and pays $20,000 for it, but when he is 
finished, he has paid $35,000 including 
interest rates. He may lose it because it 
is mortgaged, and he may lose everything 
in it, because he loses his job. 

Let us take a look at the bulk of 
President Nixon’s deficit. Let us see what 
it is all about and where it came from. 
First, let me say this. In their calcula- 
tions about a balanced budget, there 
are all kinds of fakery. No. 1, they in- 
clude a postal rate increase. I have not 
seen a bill to provide for it. Second, they 
include a tax on leaded gasoline. It has 
got no chance whatsoever of being en- 
acted. Third, they talk about a user tax 
on waterways. It has no chance of being 
enacted. 

These are figures in their projected 
budget. They are imaginary. They do not 
exist as practical sources of revenue. 

Here is where the problems come from. 
The $1.8 billion has been caused by in- 
creased interest on the national debt, be- 
cause of the fiscal policies of this admin- 
istration, trying to rely on monetary 
policy alone to control inflation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana has expired. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—— 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
about to ask that. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserying 
the right to object, is it the distinguished 
gentleman from Louisiana’s intention to 
address himself to the amendment in the 
next 5 minutes? 

Mr. BOGGS. It is so; yes, sir. I am 
addressing it right now. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the House for its courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, $1.8 billion is the result 
of increased interest charges. Imagine 
paying 7.5 percent on Government bonds. 
That is what the rate is today. That is 
$1.8 billion. 

An additional one-half billion dollars 
is due to the increased cost of unemploy- 
ment compensation. What does that 
mean? That means that there are more 
people unemployed than we have had in 
many, many years. 

Finally, due to the fall off in business 
and due to the rise in unemployment, 
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the Government revenues for fiscal year 
1970 were under the estimate by a bil- 
lion dollars. If the President Nixon reces- 
sion continues, the estimates will be ap- 
proximately $3 billion off. 

I am not pulling these figures out of 
the air. I have obtained them in the 
Ways and Means Committee from the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. Chairman, it is therefore manda- 
tory that we adopt the Boland amend- 
ment. It is not only in the interest of 
the Nation’s physical health. Imagine a 
Nation with a gross national product ap- 
proaching a trillion dollars saying it can- 
not build hospitals, it cannot educate 
doctors, it cannot train nurses. What a 
shortsighted philosophy. But, Mr. Chair- 
man, the Boland amendment is also in 
the best interest of the economic health 
of our country. As I said at the begin- 
ning, we pledged full employment in the 
1946 act. We do not have it today. 

This House, together with the other 
body, has already acted in the field of 
water pollution. We increased the Presi- 
dent’s budget some $150 million to $500 
million. And it was a good amendment. 
The distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia (Mr. STEPHENS) was very instru- 
mental in respect to that amendment. 
As the economists say, it is an ideal 
contracyclical device. 

This amendment, the Boland amend- 
ment, the Stephens amendment, the 
override of the veto of the Hill-Burton 
funds, not only serve social goals that 
are necessary in this country, but also 
serve economic goals. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) 
will provide much needed public invest- 
ment required to counteract the current 
contraction in the private sphere of our 
economy. If the minority leader, Mr. 
Forp, thinks that has not happened, I 
suggest that he talk to a homebuilder. 
If he thinks it has not happened, I sug- 
gest that he talk to the aerospace indus- 
try. If he thinks that it has not hap- 
pened, I suggest that he talk to the 
lumber industry in the Far West or in 
the Deep South. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great Pres- 
idents of our Nation, President Roose- 
velt, came to power at a time when this 
Nation was at the lowest point in its 
history. 

We had a gross national product then 
of $54 billion. Today it approaches a tril- 
lion dollars. When Franklin D. Roosevelt 
became President 14 million Americans 
were out of work, and many of them were 
literally starving to death. President 
Roosevelt said this, and I quote him: 

The greatest tragedy about unemployment 
is that it should exist at a time when there 
are so many things which need to be done, 


Surely in a country as great as ours the 
means can be found to put the unemployed 


to work doing those things. 


Mr. Chairman, we have come a long 
ways in America. We have a great coun- 
try. Today it is quite different from those 
bleak days of 1933 when President Roose- 
velt stood here on the steps of this Capi- 
tol Building and said: 

The only thing we have to fear is fear 
itself. 
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But let this be said: There are so many 
more things that need doing; there are 
so many slums that need clearing; there 
are so many rivers that need purifying; 
there are so many schools that need 
building; there is so much to do to im- 
prove the quality of American life. To 
argue here that we cannot do this is 
something that I just do not believe and 
I do not buy it, and I hope that the Bo- 
land amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, at the outset let me say 
that I am delighted on this occasion to be 
associated with the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop) and to have 
as my opponent the gentleman from 
Louisiana (Mr. Boccs). 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
very often, so I insist that the House be 
in order, 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I listened to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and I listened to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, and, as I said a 
moment ago, Iam far happier being as- 
sociated with the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. FLoop) than with the 
gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Boccs) 
on this issue. I think the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) is far more 
qualified to pass judgment on the merits 
of this controversy than my dear friend 
the gentleman of Louisiana (Mr. Boses) . 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLoop) spent the better part of 6 months 
as chairman of this subcommittee an- 
alyzing the testimony that has been given 
by those from the executive branch and 
outside witnesses. I wish to compliment 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLoop) and the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, MICHEL), the ranking member on 
our side, for what I think is a first-class 
job in adjusting and revising some of 
the recommendations that have been 
made by the executive branch. These 
changes have been made in a responsible 
manner. The pending amendment is ir- 
responsible and should be defeated. 

However, if I might make an observa- 
tion or a comment concerning some of 
the charges or allegations by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana, let me start out by 
saying this: We have had this daily 
political observation and comment, if 
you can elevate it to that level, by the 
gentleman from Louisiana about the 
trouble in the economy. As a conse- 
quence I had someone on my staff go 
back and look at the record. In 1961, 1962, 
and 1963 I find that nary a word was 
said about the unemployment figures on 
the condition of the economy during the 
Kennedy administration. In 1961 there 
was a strange silence by the gentleman 
from Louisiana even though unemploy- 
ment averaged 6.7 percent in that year 
under a Democratic administration. The 
figure of 6.7 percent unemployment in 
1961 was almost 2 percent higher than 
ne unemployment figure at the present 

e. 


Mr. Chairman, my researchers have 
been unable to find a single word from 
the gentleman from Louisiana in 1962 
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when unemployment was 5.5 percent un- 
der a Democratic administration. Then, 
I had someone on the staff take a look at 
the record in 1963 and nary a word from 
the gentleman from Louisiana about the 
economic troubles we were having that 
year when the unemployment rate was 
5.7 percent, 

So, I assume the gentleman on this 
occasion is trying to be more than a lit- 
tle political. He could not defend the ad- 
ministration in those days and he is try- 
ing to make politics out of the circum- 
stances in 1970. 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, the 
record shows that today there are 79 
million employed Americans, which is 
1.5 million more than a year ago. The 
employment a year ago was the highest 
in the history of the United States. It 
is a credit to this administration that 
we have been able to reduce the military 
manpower active duty strength in the 
last year and a half by over 300,000. 

It is to our credit that we have been 
able to absorb so many through employ- 
ment in other fields of those connected 
with the defense industries who have lost 
their jobs in the last year or two. 

I might say, as the gentleman from 
Louisiana well knows, most of the ef- 
forts to cut defense spending, to cut 
space spending, have come from the 
Democratic side of the aisle. So, if there 
is any loss of employment in the defense 
industries or the space industries, the 
gentleman's political party is responsible 
for it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us talk about 
the substance of this particular amend- 
ment. 

The administration recommended 
$619,742.000 in these nine programs, 
which represented a reduction of ap- 
proximately $80 million from the fiscal 
year 1970 appropriations. Most of that 
came in what we call the Hill-Burton 
part of the health and welfare budget. 
But, at the same time the administra- 
tion, as it sought to cut down the direct 
grants programs, provided for the sub- 
sidization of interest for hospital con- 
struction which is a far more flexible and 
better way of helping local communities 
build those facilities that they badly need 
in your district and my district. In addi- 
tion, 2 years ago in the housing bill 
an amendment sponsored by myself pro- 
vided for FHA financial backing for local, 
nonprofit hospitals. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Foreman) Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The net re- 
sult is that the administration’s request 
for outright grants programs, the inter- 
est subsidy programs, the FHA financing 
program is a far better way of building 
more hospitals than a continuation and 
expansion of the direct grant program 
under the Hill-Burton Act. 

So, Mr. Chairman, in my opinion the 
administration request for $50 million 
for this program was justified. 

On the other hand, I support the com- 
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mittee and particularly the subcommittee 
for including the amount that they have 
allocated in their recommendations. 

Now, let me make another statement 
of fact and let us get the record straight, 
as the gentleman from Louisiana said. 
In seven out of the nine programs which 
we are considering here the administra- 
tion asked for increases in fiscal 1971 
over fiscal year 1970. For this I think the 
administration ought to be congratulated 
and not condemned, Furthermore, the 
committee in every instance in its rec- 
ommendations either held the line com- 
paring fiscal year 1971 with fiscal year 
1970, or increased the amounts made 
available. The net increase over and 
above the amount of last year is $87,- 
374,000. 

This is a rather substantial increase 
of about $120 million over the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation. But I am going 
to support the subcommittee because, 
when you take into consideration the 
other adjustments that they have made 
in other programs, it seems to me that 
the committee has wisely used judgment 
in trying to more properly allocate our 
available resources. 

Let me talk for a minute about the 
particular amendment offered by my 
friend, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BoLanp). If the Committee of 
the Whole and later the House approves 
this amendment, it will add $360,454,000, 
which is a 50-percent increase over the 
amount that was appropriated in fiscal 
year 1970. And it seems to me that such 
an expansion is not responsible or wise 
at this time. We have a far better solu- 
tion with the recommendations of the 
subcommittee under the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop) and there- 
fore I hope and trust that we follow his 
advice and not get into the political at- 
mosphere of my friend, the gentleman 
from the State of Louisiana (Mr. Boces). 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Who, Mr. Chairman, can be opposed to 
better medical care? Who could be op- 
posed to more doctors? Is it not a very 
attractive package we are offered, and 
they intend it to be. They gave it a very 
attractive name, an emergency health 
amendment. You all have been receiv- 
ing the telegrams, I am sure, saying 
“Support the emergency health amend- 
ment.” 

Now, let me tell you something: In this 
bill, counting everything in the bill, there 
is $77 billion of the taxpayers’ money. 

Now, I have heard some gentlemen say 
that they do not know what a billion 
dollars is. Let me give you one graphic 
illustration of what a billion dollars is. 
If you can get hold of enough of 
them. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Not at the moment. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman said $77 
billion? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOGGS. Would the gentleman 
spell that out? 
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Mr. CASEY. If you read the report, 
and not on my time, you will find it. Just 
use your pencil and add it up. 

Mr. BOGGS. How much of that is for 
social security? 

Mr. CASEY. You read the report. I am 
telling you how much of the taxpayers’ 
money is in here. Am I wrong on that? 

You are on the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and that is the committee 
that raises the social security taxes. 

Mr. BOGGS. You are talking about 
trust funds. 

Mr. CASEY. All right. Some of it repre- 
sents trust funds, but where did they 
come from? 

Mr. BOGGS. They happen to have 
been appropriated previously; this is just 
a mere formality. 

Mr. CASEY. All right, but the money 
came from the taxpayers, and that is 
what I am talking about. 

Mr. BOGGS. So what? 

Mr. CASEY. Now, as I was saying be- 
fore I was interrupted, if you can get 
hold of enough dollar bills, and stack 
those dollar bills up flat, one on top of 
another, to the top of the Washington 
Monument, you will have $1 billion. 
There are 77 stacks in this bill, 18 of them 
for this particular program on health and 
welfare—18 of those stacks. 

Does that sound like this committee 
has been a little tight? Sure, there are 
portions of this bill that I would like to 
see larger. But we do have a responsi- 
bility to remain within some reason, in 
spending the taxpayers’ money for these 
very worthwhile programs. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. Does the gentleman 
not have several very eminent medical 
schools in his own district and is he 
not quite well acquainted with the needs 
of those schools? 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, sir; and I wish we 
could give them more money. Everyone 
of them wants more money. But we have 
to be within reason. I dare say the other 
body will add money to this. We never 
come back with a figure lower than ours 
whenever we have gone to conference 
as you well know. 

Were we tight with them? Were we 
tight? Let me tell you this, and this is 
a fact. I am not talking to you about 
social security or the trust funds—I am 
talking particularly about the health 
and medical appropriations in this bill. 

This committee increased that par- 
ticular section of the bill over $208,- 
960,000. That is almost a quarter of a 
billion dollars—almost a quarter of the 
way up the Washington Monument in 
$1,000 bills. 

We increased substantially the follow- 


Environmental control 
Mental health 
Communicable diseases > 
Medical facilities construction.. 92,200, 
Biologics standards. 
National Cancer Institute 
National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute 
National Institute of Dental Re- 
search 
National Institute of Arthritis 
and Metabolic Diseases 
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National Institute of Neurolog- 
ical Diseases and Stroke 

National Institute of Allergy and 
Infectious. Diseases 

National Institute of General 
Medical Science 

National Institute of 
Health and Human Develop- 


$3, 835, 000 
3, 030, 000 
17, 696, 000 


1, 133, 000 
National Eye Institute 5, 300, 000 
National Institute of Environ- 
mental Health Sciences 
John E. Fogarty International 
Center for Advanced Study in 
the Health Sciences 
Health manpower 
Research resources 


777, 000 


2, 500, 000 


Iam not critical of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, for 
wanting to do more. We all want to do 
more as well as his colleagues and asso- 
ciates who are cosponsors, so to speak, 
of this amendment. 

I dare say that he and his friends who 
are advocating this are going to get a 
shining star in their crown for their at- 
tempt to try to put more money in this. 
We on the committee are going to be 
called dogs because we will not accept an 
amendment adding $360 million more. 

This bill is $92 million over the budget 
and $208 million over the budget in this 
specific field. 

Now I do not want to get involved in 
this political sparring that has been 
going on here ahead of me, I do not in- 
ars to. I hope you will not get involved 

it. 

I hope you will work as this committee 
has worked—not as partisan Members of 
the House, but as people who have a job 
to do—a job that we wanted to fulfill 
the best we could and at the same time 
show some sign of fiscal responsibility. 

We have increased this bill. We hear 
moans and groans about the increases. 
We think, we feel, and we know, that we 
have brought to you a bill that you can 
be proud of, because we have increased it 
and tried to give priorities where they 
belong. We made shifts in these funds. 

I urge you, do not be stampeded by a 
classic name of emergency health 
amendment. Do not be stampeded by the 
telegrams. You can rest assured that this 
committee has done a good job and in- 
tends to continue to see that our medi- 
cal schools and our professionals that 
are to be trained receive the support that 
they need. I urge defeat of the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment and move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tilinois is recognized. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to congratulate the sponsors of this 
amendment to increase funds for health 
facilities under the Departments of La- 
bor, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies appropriations for 
fiscal year 1971, and to indicate my 
strong support for it. 

Funds for medical. manpower, hos- 
pital construction and modernization, 
community mental health facilities, and 
other health programs provided for in 
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H.R. 18515 are among the most impor- 
tant of our domestic needs. I was shock- 
ed as was the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, at the totally inadequate sums sug- 
gested for these health programs by the 
President. I support the action of the Ap- 
propriations Committee in increasing the 
funds available for these programs be- 
yond the President’s request. But the 
crisis that we face in the field of medi- 
cal care argues strongly for even more 
generous funding. We can wait no longer 
to begin to bring our medical care facili- 
ties up to standards appropriate to the 
most affluent Nation on earth. Most im- 
portantly, we must develop adequate fa- 
cilities and personnel to insure that 
every American has access to a full range 
of professional medical services. 

I am particularly impressed with the 
need for increased attention to the prob- 
lem of mental health. The incidence of 
mental illness is increasing rapidly in 
our fast-paced society, and only a frac- 
tion of those who need care for such ill- 
nesses are currently receiving it. The 
problem of drug abuse is only one ex- 
ample of the extent of mental and emo- 
tional disorders requiring professional 
medical attention. 

I not that Mrs. Ruth Bushong Fallick 
appeared before the committee in sup- 
port of increased funding for community 
mental health facilities. Mrs. Fallick is 
active in a number of mental health or- 
ganizations and programs in areas of the 
Bronx, N.Y., which I represent. Mrs. 
Fallick and many other interested citi- 
zens in New York are doing excellent 
work to expand mental health care op- 
portunities and draw attention to the 
mental health problem, and I feel strong- 
ly that these efforts should be fully and 
generously supported. 

I am also impressed by the need to 
provide additional support to our medical 
schools for the training of additional 
doctors which are already in desperately 
short supply in many areas of the coun- 
try. 

In view of these considerations, I in- 
tend to vote for the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BoLanND) to increase committee rec- 
ommended funding for health manpower 
programs, Hill-Burton hospital grants, 
community mental health centers, and 
the National Institutes of Health by 
$360.5 million. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, in passing 
I want to allude to the remarks of the 
distinguished minority leader only mo- 
mentarily. I think he needs some new 
researchers. Apparently they forgot to 
tell him about the Eisenhower depression 
in the years 1958, 1959, and 1960, and 
how much higher unemployment was in 
those years than it was in the year 1960, 
1961, and 1962 to which he referred. The 
minority leader did not tell the House 
that unemployment began to decline 
after the Democrats assumed office in 
1960, and continued to decline in the 
years he mentioned. 

Second, if the Nixon administration’s 
recommendation of $50 million for Hill- 
Burton was adequate, as the minority 
leader said it was, why, then, does he 
say he is supporting the committee bill 
that tripled that amount? That is exactly 
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what the committee did. Instead of the 
$50 million that was recommended in 
the budget, this committee approved $172 
million, more than triple the amount the 
President recommended. If the minority 
leader is so determined to stay within 
the budget as he urges the House to do, 
how can he reconcile that position with 
his support of the committee bill? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I decline to yield at this 
time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. There has been a great 
deal of verbiage here about telling us we 
ought to stay within the President’s 
budget. None of us likes to exceed that 
budget. And if it provided for America’s 
needs, we would never exceed the budget, 
but the fact is that the administration's 
recommendation for various HEW pro- 
grams did not adequately meet the needs 
of this country. That is why Republicans 
and Democrats alike on this committee 
voted to exceed the President’s budget 
by $92 million. 

Today there is much talk about prior- 
ities. All of us have our priorities, the 
programs we consider to be of top level 
importance. All of us have our hangups 
about what we consider to be essential— 
essential enough to justify our going 
above the President’s budget. The mi- 
nority leader, for example, has a hang- 
up on military matters. He was willing 
to go $100 million over the budget for 
planes for the Nationalist Chinese Gov- 
ernment. My own hangup is for program- 
ing to help our people in health, educa- 
tion, housing, antipollution, the prob- 
lems of the Nation’s cities. I am willing 
to train doctors, laboratory technicians, 
and to do it in this bill to provide funds 
to train doctors, laboraory technicians, 
X-ray specialists, paramedical personnel, 
to build medical schools and hospitals, to 
fight the killers and cripplers of mankind 
through research programs. That is what 
the Boland amendment will do in much 
greater measure than the committee bill. 

Our beloved Speaker put it best when 
he spoke to the House at the time we 
overrode the President’s veto of the Hill- 
Burton bill. He said: 

Certainly an issue is involved. To me it 
seems whether we are going to vote for dollar 
values today or for human values— 


Dollar values or human values. Yes. 
That is the issue today. 

What is so sacrosanct about the figures 
in a budget which provides a paltry $50 
million for the Hill-Burton program? 

What is so sacrosanct about a budget 
which the committee itself exceeds for at 
least four different programs? The Ap- 
propriations Committee rarely does that. 

What is so sacrosanct about an ad- 
ministration budget which we know will 
not nearly meet the medical manpower 
shortage? 

Do the Members realize the amount 
available for Hill-Burton in this bill is 
less than it has ever been before? In spite 
of what my good friend, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, says to the contrary, 
that is the truth. In 1968, $293 million 
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was made available for Hill-Burton. In 
1969, $258 million was made available for 
Hill-Burton, $50 million less. In 1970, 
$172 million was appropriated for Hill- 
Burton, and the committee put a com- 
parable amount in this year. 

I say it is less for a number of reasons. 
One is the inflationary bite. There is a 6- 
percent inflationary factor which will de- 
crease the amount available by almost 
$10 million under last year. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) . 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to make a comment with respect to the 
gentleman's most recent remark, because 
when Hill-Burton was enacted, it was to 
help the more rural areas of the country 
get on with hospital construction. It was 
only in this past year when the legisla- 
tion was modernized to meet the every- 
day needs and particularly the urban 
centers, and that is why we have seen a 
decline. From this point on, when we can 
combine the grants with loans, we can 
provide more than we have ever had be- 
fore, and we will see these increases. 

Mr. YATES. I thank the gentleman. 
I think essentially his statement is cor- 
rect except that the fact remains we 
must deal now with this year and this 
bill does not do so. The hospital needs of 
the country have been rising at the same 
time the Hill-Burton funds have been 
going down. And the funds are less this 
year than last and the hospital dete- 
rioration grows. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. YATES 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, my good 
friend, the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 
talked about the interest subsidization 
program as expanding Hill-Burton by 
$166 million. Ask the gentleman from 
Iowa (Mr. SmirH) about the interest 
subsidization program, and what it does. 
Ask him how enormous the interest in- 
debtedness is likely to be. Ask him how 
the interest subsidization program would 
work. He told me he was against it, be- 
cause of the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of interest costs to be paid over the 
life of the mortgages, costs that could be 
saved by expanding the grant program. 
Direct grants will save money. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, as the 
gentleman pays mortgage on his house or 
anything else he borrows for, do we not 
pay interest on amounts of money? 

Mr. YATES. That is correct, but if 
the gentleman read this morning’s paper, 
he saw in it the item respecting the new 
increase in the cost of living. He noted, 
I am sure, that the greatest contributing 
factor to that increase was the cost of 
medical care. The interest subsidization 
program will continue that inflationary 
trend because it will add to the costs that 
must be shouldered by those using the 
hospitals. 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, on this in- 
terest subsidization when we start look- 
ing to the local government, the tax base 
for the local government does not in- 
crease. 

Mr. YATES. Of course not. 

The Members know what it costs to 
build a hospital—and I would like to 
have the attention of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) 
as we talk of interest costs. Do the Mem- 
bers know what the interest costs are on 
building a hospital today? They are 8 
percent and 9 percent in most States, and 
they are 12 percent in southern Cali- 
fornia, How many hospitals will be built 
when they are faced with that kind of 
financing? To meet that burden the 
committee recommends an interest sub- 
Sidization program that subsidizes only 
3 percent of that interest cost. What 
happens as a result? 

The hospital groups which will be 
building new hospitals or modernizing 
existing ones will have to pay 5 percent 
or 6 percent, or 10 percent in a southern 
California location, over the program 
subsidy. And who is going to pay those 
interest costs? The public. They are go- 
ing to be paid by the people who use the 
hospitals. As a result, the costs of the 
hospital care are going to continue to 
mount and the cost of living index will 
continue to rise and inflation will con- 
tinue to plague us. 

That is why I say that the Boland 
amendment, which provides for addi- 
tional grants and does not require pay- 
ment of exorbitant interest, is a much 
more desirable procedure than the one 
recommended by the committee. 

Another factor showing that the 
amount available for Hill-Burton is less 
than last year relates to the fact that the 
authorizing committee provided for a $50 
million fund for direct loans for public 
hospitals of the country. Under the law, 
the public hospitals cannot use the sub- 
sidized interest program. The committee 
knows that. That is for private hospitals 
only. And as a result, what happens? 
$186 million dollars in applications 
pending with HEW, requests from public 
hospitals, from county hospitals, from 
township hospitals and city hospitals. 

Does your county or township hospital 
need modernization? It will have to com- 
pete with the private hospitals of the 
country for the amount of money put in 
this bill for grants. Mr. Chairman, that 
is obviously another decrease in the 
amount made available for the Hill- 
Burton program. 

The action of the committee must be 
corrected. That is why we offer the 
Boland amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MICHEL. In the budget figure 
there was $30 million for direct loans. 

Mr. YATES. But that was stricken out 
by the committee. 

Mr. MICHEL. I appreciate that, be- 
cause the grant money was increased 
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from $50 to $172 million. It was just a 
question there of whether or not the 
overall figure was going to be in the form 
of grants or minus $30 million for direct 
loans. 

The gentleman certainly does not mean 
to leave the implication that all the hos- 
pitals around the country are built by 
Federal grant money? 

Mr. YATES. No; I do not. 

Mr. MICHEL. Of course not. 

Mr. YATES. But the point is that most 
hospitals need help these days and taking 
away direct loan funds as the committee 
did decreases the amount of the grant 
program to that extent. 

The gentleman will recall that I of- 
fered an amendment in the committee 
for almost the full authorizing amount 
for Hill-Burton, because I believed the 
House indicated by its override of the 
President’s veto that it wanted adequate 
money for Hill-Burton. The committee 
has not done that. I am sure the House 
wants a greater allocation for Hill-Bur- 
ton than the committee allowed. 

The Boland amendment adds only $80 
million, but at least it provides more 
money than the committee bill, and I 
am for it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Of course, that is an ar- 
bitrary figure the gentleman is using. We 
can shoot the moon, 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman is using 
no arbitrary figure nor am I engaged in 
shooting the moon. There is an author- 
izing limitation in the basic legislation, 
$382 million, I believe. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman has no 
official statistics from the States, other 
than this overall need. 

Mr. YATES. If the gentleman will not 
take my statement, let me tell the gen- 
tleman what this administration’s Un- 
der Secretary for Health, Education, and 
Welfare said the overall need was. Is he 
Official enough? He said the need was $11 
billion at the present time, and that need 
is going to go up, not down. 

The gentleman knows his testimony 
well. The gentleman knows what Under 
Secretary Veneman testified to on the 
Nation’s need for new and modernized 
hospitals. It was $11 billion. Even know- 
ing that huge sum, the Nixon adminis- 
tration requested only $50 million for this 
program. That is how the Nixon admin- 
istration met what President Nixon last 
year called the greatest medical crisis in 
our history. 

The Boland amendment should be 
approved. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
this amendment. This is not a question 
of whether we provide funds for mental 
health, cancer research, the training of 
additional physicians, or the construc- 
tion and modernization of hospital facil- 
ities. 

The bill contains funds for all of these 
purposes. It contains more than was 
recommended by the administration— 
more than was included in the budget for 
each of these items. This bill exceeds the 
President’s request for these items by 
$186 million. 
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This is a question of politics—nothing 
else. It is an attempt to force the bill 
high enough to see if they can precipitate 
a veto and then campaign that the Nixon 
administration is antihealth. 

Now if that was the only harm that 
it caused—it would not be too much of 
a problem. Campaign issues are a way 
of life for most of us, and—as I pointed 
out yesterday—the Nixon record for 
spending for health, education, and 
manpower speaks for itself. It exceeds 
that of both the Kennedy and Johnson 
administrations. 

But something other than a campaign 
issue is involved, Yesterday my distin- 
guished chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas, emphasized that we should take 
the Federal budget out of politics. 

Why—I will tell you why—the word is 
inflation. It results from spending more 
money than we have to spend. 

The education bill was $453 million 
above the amount budgeted. 

If we continue to appropriate funds 
in excess of the revenue-producing ca- 
pacity of our tax system—as happened 
particularly in 1967 and 1968—we will 
produce the same result—the same in- 
filation that we all know takes difficult 
and painful measures to eliminate. 

Inflation that would not help 25 mil- 
lion people fighting a losing battle to 
make their social security checks cover 
the cost of living. 

Inflation that would not help 9 million 
people on public assistance. 

Inflation that would not help millions 
of middle-class Americans caught be- 
tween taxes and an ever increasing cost 
of living that is only now beginning to 
level off. 

The fiscal year 1971 budget proposed 
legislation that would provide $4.6 bil- 
lion of additional revenue. As of today, 
more than $4.3 billion of those requests 
have not been acted upon. 

For those who are interested only in 
politics—I remind you that inflation will 
also be an issue this year. 

Those who vote to add almost $400 
million to a bill already containing al- 
most $200 million of increases over the 
amounts requested may also have to do 
some explaining. 

The administration and this Congress 
have made reductions in military and 
space expenditures—$6 billion. 

We have changed our national priori- 
ties and are now spending more for hu- 
man resources than defense—for the 
first time in 20 years. 

We have taken this action because we 
are concerned about the health, educa- 
tion, and welfare of our people. 

It is this concern that prompted the 
increases contained in the bill. 

Irresponsibly adding almost $400 mil- 
lion to these increases is a very. poor 
course of action at this point in time. 

I urge the amendment be defeated. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of. Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 
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Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, with the dramatic discovery of new 
drugs and their expanding use in State 
mental hospitals, a virtual revolution has 
taken place in the care and treatment of 
the mentally ill people of this Nation. 
Coincident with the discovery of these 
wonder drugs has been a brilliant reor- 
ganization of our concept of caring for 
mental patients, one main feature being 
the development of community mental 
health centers. 

As a result, using these drugs and de- 
veloping community mental health cen- 
ters has literally drained off approxi- 
mately 40 percent of those mentally ill 
patients who had theretofore been re- 
quired to be confined to live in mental 
hospitals. 

As if this were not sufficiently dramat- 
ic, the number of beds required in our 
mental hospitals has reduced these past 
years notwithstanding the fact that an 
ever-increasing number of people in this 
country have been diagnosed as mentally 
ill requiring mental treatment. 

In 1963, recognizing this revolution in 
the care of the mentally ill, Congress 
acted to assist communities in the de- 
velopment of community mental health 
centers. This help has come in the form 
of assistance in capital construction 
grants as well as paying approximately 
30 percent of the staffing costs for these 
centers. 

At the present moment, the impor- 
tance is not the brick and mortar that 
would produce new buildings, but rather 
the skilled and complete staffing of these 
centers so that the services can be 
brought directly to our mentally ill on 
an out-patient basis. ? 

In this year’s budget, the administra- 
tion has unfortunately failed to recom- 
mend sufficient Federal expenditures in 
this area of Federal assistance to the 
staffing of mental health centers. In his 
budget for fiscal 1971 the President rec- 
ommended only $60,1 million. On the 
other hand, the Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, backed up by the full committee, 
has recognized the shortcoming of this 
small budget request and has increased 
this item for staffing by $20 million, mak- 
ing the total $80 million. 

While this action of the subcommittee 
and the full committee is commendable, 
it still falls short of the requirements the 
experts who testified believe must be met 
in the next fiscal year. 

In reviewing some of the testimony 
and information on this subject it ap- 
pears to me that there are some 49 com- 
munity mental health centers that have 
been recommended for staff funding, but 
have not been funded for lack of funds. 
It also appears that there are approxi- 
mately 80 applications for assistance in 
staff funding in the pipeline, most of 
which will be approved before the end 
of the fiscal year, but for which there will 
be no staffing funds. 

Under these circumstances it was rec- 
ommended by the National Association 
for Mental Health, that at least $100 mil- 
lion would be required for Federal as- 
sistance in staffing centers ready to go 
into business in this fiscal year, and the 
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National -Council of Comprehensive 
Community Mental Health Centers has 
estimated this sum to be at least $110 
million. 

Included in this package amendment, 
therefore, is an additional sum of $20 
million which, when combined within 
the $80 million contained in the bill, 
should almost make it possible for the 
Federal Government to honor its com- 
mitments to those community mental 
health centers that are now approved 
or will be approved in the fiscal year 1971. 

Mr, Chairman, most States in this Na- 
tion are attempting to move ahead in this 
development of community mental 
health centers. Thousands of volunteers, 
both professional and laymen, are care- 
fully putting together their plans for 
their earliest possible opening. Eighty 
more are expected to be approved for 
staff funding this fiscal year. 

It would be tragic, indeed, if any sig- 
nificant number of them could not be 
opened because staffing funds were not 
available at the time of approval. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
urge the members of the committee to 
approve the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, as 
was said before, the subcommittee in this 
bill added $209 million above the budget. 
Now it has been proposed to add another 
$360 million, which would bring the total 
for the bill to $569 million over the 
budget. It would be so visible as to invite 
a veto. 

Now, I am not against fighting vetoes 
when we can win, but before we start 
voting on an amendment like this per- 
haps we should look at the history of 
such amendments. 

Traditionally we in the House com- 
mittee have gone through, item by item, 
and reshaped the HEW appropriation 
bills according to what we thought the 
House would want. Then it passed the 
House substantially in that form. Then 
it goes to the Senate. If somebody can 
show a weakness in our bill, he goes to 
the Senate committee, and the case is 
made there. They adjust the bill accord- 
ingly. Then we go to conference after 
that, and we come back with a balanced 
bill thatis written by the Congress. Under 
that procedure we made great progress. 

That has been the history until last 
year. But a year ago next week this 
subcommittee came to the floor with the 
HEW bill. Some people—the same people 
who support this amendment—decided 
they were going to up it very visibly. 

You know what happened then. For 
the following 9 months from a year ago 
next week we went up and down the hill 
with all kinds of motions and resolu- 
tions and we ended up in here with a 
bill in March that had been reduced by 
the Senate by $347 million below the 
figure the committee had recommended 
in July. Lo and behold, the same people 
were down here with a white flag say- 
ing, “Surrender to the Senate.” The mo- 
tion was made to agree to the Senate 


figure and it carried. Health appropri- 
ations were reduced to $115 million be- 


low the figure the committee had recom- 
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mended in July. Now, is this the kind 
of action that really makes for solid prog- 
ress in health? We could have gone to 
conference and gotten the money back 
in 5 minutes, but they did not want to 
do that. Surrender to the Senate was the 
cry at that time, on March 3. 

Mr. Chairman, here are some of the 
items that were reduced, and they are 
the items in this amendment today. Con- 
struction of community health centers, 
grants, $1.3 million below the amount 
we had in July. Hospital construction, 
$82.2 million below what we had in July. 
Medical-dental student assistance $4.78 
million below what we had. Nursing stu- 
dent loans $5.5 million below what we 
had in July. Is that the kind of friends 
of health you want to follow again? 

Do you want to go down that primrose 
path with them again and follow the 
same people and probably end up below 
what we have in this bill? Before we do 
that you ought to take a good look at 
what is in this bill and the procedures 
we used when we have made progress in 
this House on health appropriations. 

It has been alleged here today that 
there is a doctor shortage. Everybody ad- 
mits that. But it does not necessarily fol- 
low that money is the answer. In some 
schools, there are 10 applicants for each 
medical school slot now. You can give 
them all free education, and that would 
not alone increase the number of doc- 
tors. Let us get to the cause of not having 
enough medical services in this country 
and try to deal with those. That is what 
the subcommittee did, and that is why 
we increased 18 items by 209 millions of 
dollars where we thought it would do 
some good. We are willing to do more 
where we believe we can get results and 
where it can be shown that we will get 
results. There will be increases in the 
Senate and we will agree to some of 
them. But I say that this amendment 
will not get the results claimed because 
this amendment does not go to the heart 
of the problem. We do have good care at 
a high price in this country for anybody 
who is seriously ill and who can get to a 
hospital before they die, but what we do 
not have is preventive care except for the 
urban wealthy. In the non-metropolitan 
areas where 30 percent of the people live, 
there are only 12 percent of the doctors. 
Those areas have only 8 percent of the 
pediatricians. People who work for wages 
are also in need of preventive care. 
People that are working cannot afford to 
take a half a day off to go to the doctor’s 
office. It is not the $10 for the doctor's 
call as much as it is the $20 or the $30 
that they lose in wages each time they 
do it. They just cannot afford to take the 
time to go to a doctor’s office and wait 
several hours to secure a tetanus shot for 
a puncture in the hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Yates) Mr. Smita of Iowa was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Now, the sponsors 
of this amendment today assume that 
you can secure enough doctors so that 
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there will be plenty of doctors every- 
where. I believe they are just laboring 
under an illusion. The problem is not as 
a practical matter solvable that way. It 
just does not work that way. That is 
what the witnesses before our committee 
told us that if we give them all of the 
money they want, they could increase the 
turnouts of doctors only 10 percent in 
6 years. That is not nearly enough doc- 
tors to provide the preventive health care 
needed. If you are going to labor under 
the assumption that we can solve this 
problem with money, you are just mis- 
taken. So what do we do? We import into 
this country foreign trained doctors. 
Fifteen percent of our doctors come from 
foreign countries. They have received 6 
years of education compared to nine re- 
quired in our schools. But have our medi- 
cal schools been doing what is needed in 
order to get more doctors and get other 
kinds of professional people that are 
necessary so that we can have clinics 
established in these rural areas under the 
direction of a doctor in a nearby city, 
perhaps? No, they have not done that. 
That is what we need to do. The only 
hope of substantial improvement in this 
preventive health field is to revise the 
whole medical delivery system. We need 
clinics. We need bachelors of medicine. 
We need nurse practitioners who can 
operate a clinic under the direction of a 
doctor. A clinic where preventive medi- 
cine is available near home in off hours 
for people who work and without long 
waiting periods. When a patient needs 
to go to a doctor, the bachelor of medi- 
cine or nurse practitioner who knows his 
own limitations can tell the patient to do 
so and arrange an appointment. The 
doctors will not need to be so tied up with 
work paramedical personnel can do that 
the patient needs to wait for hours. With 
more preventive medicine, they won’t 
need to be tied up so much on corrective 
medicine. 

This will require changing some State 
laws and a new curriculum and courses 
for health schools. So, instead of pour- 
ing more money into the system as it ex- 
ists'‘now which will not provide what is 
needed, I say we should reward those that 
want to make the changes that are 
needed in this country and we should 
not continue to assume that increasing 
the scholarship program can solve the 
problem. 

It requires reform in the medical 
schools and State laws. An example of 
what I am talking about is with refer- 
ence to Howard University. They have a 
unique opportunity to do something in 
this health field. They are now operating 
right here in Washington, D.C. They do 
not have to change a State law which 
limits outpatient service by paramedical 
personnel under some supervision of a 
doctor as is the case in some of the States. 
The Congress could make certain changes 
in the laws if we need to do that. They 
can do things which they need to do and 
we have told them we support such pro- 
grams and have made funds available to 
them. However, they have not hardly 
looked at the real problem here. They 


have not even gone thoroughly into it. 
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You can look at the hearings and you 
will see on page 938 of part 4, that they 
have not made the needed effort to pro- 
vide personnel for clinics. They have 
found time and added several social 
courses but they have not made the effort 
to add to or change the curriculum so as 
to provide better medical services. 

We will not accomplish the desired 
results merely by pouring out more money 
to Howard and other such universities, 
when they are not moving in the direc- 
tion that is necessary. 

Mr. Chairman, if Members want to sup- 
port a program to accomplish the ob- 
jective of more health services, we must 
have a change in the delivery system 
instead of merely supporting the present 
inadequate system. 

Mr. Chairman, we increased these 18 
items to the extent of $208,960,000. The 
committee recognizes that we do need 
facilities and expansion of the present 
ones. We cannot get more doctors with- 
out the facilities, and the increase in 
facilities is a prerequisite to some extent. 
But we will not get but 10 percent more 
doctors of medicine in the next 6 years 
even with an increase of medical facili- 
ties unless the curriculum is reduced for 
some who will work in a limited capacity. 

Mr. Chairman, in my opinion we ought 
to increase the facilities program more. 
But, I can assure members that when 
we come back from the conference with 
the other body, we will have increased it 
probably by 50 percent over what is con- 
tained in this bill or the amount that is 
justified. 

In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, we 
need adequate loans for students, not 
because there is a shortage of students, 
but for social reasons so that the less 
wealthy can go to medical school as well 
as wealthy ones. We need enough so that 
those people can get into the medical 
schools and the committee stands for 
this principle. 

We put into this bill a 23-percent 
increase in loans for medical stu- 
dents and a 130-percent increase for 
nursing students. And, if they can show 
they need more, I am sure it will be 
provided under the committee ap- 
proach. If needed, we will agree to more 
in the orderly way these sums have pre- 
viously been provided until last year. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe in the usual sys- 
tem for handling appropriations for 
HEW for under it we have made solid 
progress. Therefore, I submit that the 
amendment which is now pending before 
the committee diverts attention from the 
real needs and that the way to make 
solid progress is to pinpoint money to- 
ward a new delivery system and for the 
case against any weakness in the com- 
mittee recommendations to be made on 
individual items in the Senate. In the 
usual way, worthy adjustments will sur- 
vive. 

I urge you to use the procedure which 
in the past made progress instead of 
the dramatic big amendment shotgun 
approach which was used last year when 
we lost $145 million in the final bill be- 
low the amount our committee originally 
recommended. If any item is shown to be 
insufficient on its own, we will come back 
with a conference report that will shape 
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this up and provide some progress in- 
instead of going backward. 
Do not go down the primrose path on 
package 


a amendment again which 
strikes individual items from the bill or 
you may end up like last year with some 
good programs below the amount in the 
committee bill. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
SMITH). 

As the gentleman has indicated there 
are serious failures in the medical de- 
livery system and which must be elimi- 
nated. We have to bring more new young 
men into the medical schools. And we 
must broaden the social and economic 
class base of our medical students. That 
is why I support the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp) because I 
feel that the medical schools are in a 
crisis from which they will emerge in- 
tact only with considerable congressional 
understanding and support. 

Young men in the third and fourth 
years of their medical college training 
have to drop out simply because there are 
not sufficient funds to grant them the 
needed loans. Next year even more will 
be turned out of the medical schools at 
a time when we need every doctor we can 
train. 

Just today a medical school dean told 
methat the lower-middle and the middle- 
class students will suffer more this year 
than last year. Precisely those economi- 
cally deprived youngsters that we want 
to get into our medical schools simply 
cannot get in because they do not have 
the funds or cannot obtain the necessary 
loans. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Well, we will in- 
crease the amount for that purpose to 
the extent needed in order to provide all 
the loans they need. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Yes, but at the pres- 
ent time those loans are in an inadequate 
amount. 

In fiscal year 1969, 39,156 students of 
all medical professions were aided by the 
health professions student loan program. 

In fiscal year 1970, just ended, this 
number dropped to 32,203. 

Under the administration’s budget, 
that number would have dropped to 
28,168. 

Wisely, the committee has increased 
the funds for loans. But anything short 
of full funding for programs of medical 
student loans, which will be repaid to the 
Treasury eventually, is intolerable if we 
believe our own words, or the President’s 
of last year, about the “massive crisis” of 
our medical care system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has again expired. 

Mr, COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my good friend 
and colleague, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) . 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
has eloquently explained the emergency 
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health amendments. I do not need to tell 
the Members of this House that the 
health care system of this Nation is un- 
der increasing stress. The recent report 
of the Committee of One Hundred calling 
for a national health plan is the latest 
manifestation of this stress. It is reported 
that there will be legislation introduced 
this week that will attempt to get health 
services into the inner city and into rural 
areas. 

These steps may be feasible, but I sub- 
mit that they are predicated on the as- 
sumption that there will be adequate 
medical manpower available. Based on 
the latest estimates from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
this assumption cannot be made. HEW 
projects that by 1980 there will be these 
shortfalls: 26,000 doctors, 56,000 dentists, 
210,000 nurses, and 432,000 allied health 
manpower. 

Some of the elements of the emergency 
health amendment are primarily direct- 
ed at this manpower shortfall, and I will 
explain them. With the funds provided in 
this amendment, we can narrow the man- 
power gap. 

Before I develop one aspect of the med- 
ical manpower section of the health 
emergency amendment, it is important 
for the Members to realize that there are 
other elements in this package. These 
components are designed to handle criti- 
cal gaps in the appropriation bill. For 
example, the funds for Hill-Burton and 
community mental health staffing are 
designed to handle crucial demands and 
needs in hospital construction and staffs 
of community health centers. 

I just want to point out that this pack- 
age is only $360 million over the commit- 
tee recommendation, but its significance 
lies not only in this small dollar increase 
but in the programs it more adequately 
funds. 

I would like to focus on the funds di- 
rectly aimed at the medical manpower 
area. 

In fairness, I must point out that the 
Nixon administration is not unaware of 
these medical manpower problems. In- 
deed, Dr. Roger Egeberg, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for Health, has sug- 
gested that $150 million be appropriated 
to attempt to close the medical shortage 
gap. This was supported by the National 
Republican Congressional Campaign 
Committee itself in their memo of July 
15, 1970. Thus the administration has 
admitted a problem exists and is at- 
tempting to solve it. But I would re- 
spectfully suggest that there is no need 
for new programs. The existing legisla- 
tive authority is designed to meet these 
manpower shortages. What is needed now 
is dollars—money. 

Dr. Egeberg put the question squarely: 

If the government does not help the medi- 


cal schools and the medical students soon, 
we'll have a doctor shortage for the next 20 


years. 


I applaud the efforts of Dr. Egeberg 
but I do not feel that, as Members of 
Congress, we can allow proposed solu- 
tions to this manpower medical crisis to 
be left to the workings of the executive 
budgetary process. 
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We in the House know the needs. We 
have passed the legislative authority and 
we need now to fund this authority. This 
is the “crunch.” The Appropriations 
Committee has provided some increases, 
but more are necessary even to maintain 
our insufficient health care system. 

I know that some Members might 
argue that there is a problem in the dis- 
tribution of medical personnel. I agree 
that there is a problem in this area. But 
it remains an unassailable fact that if 
we do not have the necessary medical 
manpower pool, we cannot work at redis- 
tribution. These projections that I have 
cited indicate a substantial shortfall in 
needed medical personnel. 

Incidentally, Iam aware that the Pres- 
ident has blasted the “spendthrift” Con- 
gress, but I fail to see how any impartial 
observer could fail to notice that the 
burden of our anti-inflation policy is 
being borne by the workingman. I note 
for all the Executive anguish over in- 
creases in vital education funds, social 
security payments, and hospital con- 
struction funds, the administration was 
not the least bit hesitant to bail out Penn 
Central or Lockheed. 

Also the administration has not for- 
warded any revenue schemes. As the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee has pointed out over and 
over again, this initial budget surplus 
that was hailed by the administration 
rested on some tenuous economic as- 
sumption. But this debating back and 
forth has little to do with the issue before 
the House today. 

This amendment adds only a meager 


$360 million to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee figure. Surely no one could insist 
that this small, but necessary, figure in a 


potential trillion-dollar economy will 
spell economic disaster. But it can be 
reasonably argued that a breakdown 
in our Nation’s medical system would 
have disastrous results domestically. 

From the medical manpower aspects 
of this amendment there are two central] 
provisions of this package. The first per- 
tains to the institutional support for 
schools of public health and students’ 
funds; the second pertains to the con- 
struction of medical facilities. The first of 
these two central medical provisions was 
explained by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. Botanp). I would just 
like to point out that one of the 107 ex- 
isting medical schools, 43 are in serious 
financial trouble. They need institutional 
support. Also there has to be more money 
for scholarships. According to the latest 
estimates, it costs $50,000 for 13 years of 
training to become a doctor. Thus, there 
is a need for additional loans—not only 
for doctors but for other medical per- 
sonnel. 

I would like to spend the remainder 
of my time explaining the second central 
provision of this manpower package, 
that is, the construction of medical train- 
ing facilities. In this package we are 
asking for $100 million for the construc- 
tion of medical facilities. This is $33 
million less than the authorization but 
it would be a beginning for the $400 mil- 
lion. backlog of already approved HEW 
grants. 
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I mentioned the projections for medi- 
cal manpower for 1980. I could go on with 
other statistics, but I think it is signifi- 
cant that for every qualified medical 
school applicant who is accepted, two are 
turned away for lack of the schools’ ca- 
pacity to train them. In the 1968 legisla- 
tion, Congress sought to remedy this 
situation by authorizing substantial ap- 
propriations for construction projects 
over the following 3 years, but unfor- 
tunately the amounts authorized have 
not been appropriated. 

For fiscal year 1971, a total of $225 
million is authorized for the construc- 
tion of schools of medicine, dentistry, 
et cetera. The administration, however, 
is requesting an appropriation of only 
$118.1 million, or about half as much as 
is authorized. This would be understand- 
able if the need for more construction 
funds was not evident. But this is simply 
not the case. As of April of this year, 
applications for construction grants 
totaling nearly $400 million have been 
approved by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and have been 
approved for funding, subject to the 
availability of money. In addition, an- 
other $248 million worth of applications 
have been received and are being re- 
viewed by the Department. 

The same sad story is reflected in the 
administration’s budget request for the 
program of construction grants for 
schools of nursing. Thirty-five million 
dollars is authorized. Applications for 
more than $37 million has been received, 
but the administration is requesting an 
appropriation of only $8 million. 

This amendment will not cover the 
projected shortfalls in medical personnel, 
but it will begin to close this manpower 
gap. 

For example, American medical 
schools are now admitting 10,000 medi- 
cal students per year. To meet the cur- 
rent shortage, to keep up with increased 
requirements for the future, this num- 
ber of admissions must be doubled as 
soon as possible. To do this will demand 
sizable increase in the capacity of the 
existing schools and the establishment of 
from 10 to 25 new schools. There still 
remain five States in the Nation with- 
out medical schools. There are many lo- 
cations throughout the Nation which 
have both the population base and the 
academic capability of initiating new 
medical educational centers. 

To deal with this problem will require 
a substantial expansion of our construc- 
tion efforts. This must begin with in- 
creased appropriations for this purpose. 
The funds that would be made available 
by the appropriation now before the 
House are totally inadequate for this task 
to be undertaken. 

Let me make this perfectly clear. In 
this bill, the funds provided for the con- 
struction of health educational, research, 
and library facilities total $126,100,000. 
Of this amount, $94,500,000 would be 
available for the construction of medical 
and related teaching facilities; $23,600,- 
000 for dental teaching facilities; and 
$8,000,000 for nursing and allied health. 
In contrast to these proposed amounts, 
this Congress, in passing the health man- 
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power amendments of 1968, authorized 
$180 million for the construction of med- 
ical and related teaching facilities in 
1971; $45 million for dental; and $55 mil- 
lion for nursing and allied health, or a 
total of $280 million. But even more 
telling than this contrast is the fact 
that the National Institutes of Health— 
NIH—now has on hand approved ap- 
plications for construction assistance 
from medical, nursing, and allied 
health schools totaling $400 million 
at the very beginning of the year for 
which the administration is requesting, 
and the committee passed, only 
$126,100,000. 

In the fact of the urgent needs for 
health manpower, which can be met only 
by continued expansion of the medical 
educational plants of the Nation, $126,- 
100,000 is a travesty. 

The health emergency amendment 
would add $100 million to the adminis- 
tration’s appropriation request for this 
urgently needed construction. This $100 
million would increase the funds avail- 
able for the construction of medical and 
related schools to $170,100,000; for 
dental schools to $42 million; and for 
nursing and allied health schools to $14 
million, amounting to a total for the 
appropriation of $226,100,000. 

This increase in the appropriation for 
construction of teaching facilities for 
these critical health professions is only 
a minimum measure of response to the 
urgent need to expand the teaching fa- 
cilities of this Nation if we are to meet 
the demand for physicians and other 
trained health professionals which this 
country faces. 

The figures—the shortfalls—are there 
for all to see. We need facilities to train 
doctors, dentists, nurses, and other med- 
ical personnel. We must add construction 
funds to build and modernize medical 
training facilities. We cannot continue 
to delay and procrastinate. This package 
offers tangible and immediate help in 
lessening our Nation’s medical crisis. 

Another action by the administration 
which poses a serious threat to the uni- 
fied planning and development of the 
Nation’s medical centers is the proposal 
to transfer support for construction 
grants to teaching hospitals to the budg- 
et item for the Hill-Burton program, 
which is financed under the appropria- 
tion “medical facilities construction.” 
This transfer involves a program reduc- 
tion of $33 million in the planned obliga- 
tion level for the appropriation “Con- 
struction of health educational research 
and library facilities” as a result of this 
transfer between appropriations. 

Furthermore, it appears to be the clear 
intent of the administration to substi- 
tute to the maximum extent possible 
guaranteed loans as a basis of provid- 
ing construction funds for teaching hos- 
pitals rather than construction grants, 
which is the present pattern of program 
support in this area. For some unac- 
countable reason, the Appropriation 
Committee in its report supports the 
transfer of teaching hospitals to the 
Hill-Burton account. This section will 
have several alarming effects: 

First. It will gravely complicate the 
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process of planning and funding in a co- 
ordinate and unified manner the com- 
plex array of facilities that now consti- 
tute an academic medical center. The 
whole design of the Health Professions 
Education Assistance Act was to provide 
a single source of funds for the educa- 
tional, research, and teaching hospital 
facilities required for medical educa- 
tional purposes. Only through such a 
single approach is it possible both for 
the institution to expeditiously and eco- 
nomically plan and carry through its 
program of construction and for the 
Federal Government to efficiently review 
and make judgments about the adequacy 
and appropriateness of the entire facility 
complex for which Federal support is be- 
ing sought. 

Second. The transfer to the Hill-Bur- 
ton account of teaching hospital con- 
struction and the prospect of shifting 
such construction support to loans will, 
in effect, exclude from access to Federal 
support for teaching hospitals the sev- 
eral States whose statutes prohibit bor- 
rowing or the funding of capital expen- 
ditures by depreciation processes. Such 
State institutions could not utilize 
guaranteed loan mechanisms; but per- 
haps even more fundamental an objec- 
tion to such a proposal is the fact that 
more teaching hospitals will operate at 
substantial losses. These losses effec- 
tively prohibit them from using the de- 
preciation devices as a means to amor- 
tize loans, because these funds are re- 
quired to cover operating deficits. 

In acting on the amendment now be- 
fore the House, we would like to make 
it clear that this action constitutes a re- 
pudiation of the administration’s device 
to shift this construction support for 
teaching hospitals to the Hill-Burton 
budget and any devices of guaranteed 
loans. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I urge 
this Chamber to adopt the emergency 
health amendment today. This House 
must assume its responsibilities in at- 
tempting to alleviate our Nation’s critical 
medical manpower crisis and appropriate 
this $360 million figure. 

I urge an “aye” vote on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, 
only 2 days ago this Nation celebrated 
the first anniversary of one of the most 
extraordinary scientific accomplishments 
in history. One might expect that a coun- 
try capable of such a monumental 
achievement would have long ago mas- 
tered the relatively simple scientific 
problems of keeping newborn babies and 
their mothers alive. Unfortunately, this 
is not the case. 

The American people spend more per 
capita on health care than the people of 
any other country in the world. Yet our 
public health statistics place us below 
most Western countries. Among indus- 
trial nations, the United States ranks 
18th in life expectancy for men, lith in 
life expectancy for women, 14th in in- 
fant mortality, and 11th in the percent- 
age of mothers that die during child- 
birth. The death rate for American men 
between the ages of 40 and 50 is higher 
than anywhere in Western Europe. The 
fact is that our unmatched expenditures 
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on medical services and health care are 
yielding inadequate progress and results. 
Despite the fact that American research- 
ers have revolutionized medical science 
several times over, our vital statistics 
show that being an American may be 
hazardous to your health. 

The demand for extensive health care 
has drastically exceeded the supply, par- 
ticularly among the very young and the 
very old. There is a critical shortage of 
medical service personnel; it is currently 
estimated at around half a million posi- 
tions, and is expected to increase. By 
1975, America will need 43 percent more 
physicians than it had in 1965, but the 
number of doctors will increase by only 
17 percent. Even more dramatic short- 
ages of dentists and nurses are also 
projected. 

These shortages translate into the al- 
most universally experienced crowds, 
lines, and delays encountered by those 
trying to see a doctor. They translate into 
the harrowing frustrations encountered 
by parents trying to find a doctor to 
make a house call for a fevered child. 
And they translate into the incredible 
fact that approximately 1 out of every 
50 Americans cannot obtain the services 
of a doctor under any circumstances. 

The shortage of hospitals, day care 
centers, mental institutions and nurs- 
ing homes illustrates another aspect of 
our present inability to meet the demand 
for better medical care. The rise in health 
care costs—in particular hospital costs— 
are so outrageous that the cost of the 
cure is in many cases a greater mis- 
fortune for the victim than the illness 
itself. The American Hospital Associa- 
tion recently told the House Ways and 
Means Committee that the average daily 
room rate would rise to nearly $100 a day 
by 1973, and in some teaching hospitals, 
already exceeds that figure. The costs for 
physicians’ services rose 9 percent in 
1967, and the cost of medical care, drugs, 
and equipment rose by 7 percent that 
same year. The cost of a major illness is 
such that 9 out of every 10 Americans 
are medically indigent. Health expendi- 
tures today amount to $294 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country. 
For some middle Americans, this means 
spending 10 to 25 percent of their in- 
comes on health and medical services. 
For the poor, this means turning to Gov- 
ernment assistance programs, or simply 
failing to obtain help. 

The rising demand for medical serv- 
ice, the slow growth in the supply of 
physicians, the increasing wage costs in 
hospitals without commensurate rises 
in productivity, the increasing complex- 
ity of medical care, and the need to in- 
corporate new techniques and equipment, 
have all contributed to the rise in medi- 
cal prices. Elimination of the problem 
requires two key steps. We must elim- 
inate the shortage of medical personnel 
and facilities on the one hand, and im- 
prove methods by which an individual 
can bear the costs of health care on the 
other. 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we have the 
chance of making some progress. The 
health emergency amendment will in- 
crease the HEW health appropriation by 
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$360,454,000 for use in reducing the 
health manpower shortage, improving 
the quality of instruction, and providing 
grants for needed facilities. This bill will 
in large measure make up the difference 
between the amounts this body au- 
thorized earlier this year and the sums 
the administration and the com- 
mittee now wants it to appropriate. 
Specifically: 

Earlier this year, this body authorized 
$255,500,000 for institutional support of 
health schools. Now that the time has 
come to make an actual appropriation, 
however we find the administration and 
the committee requesting only a frac- 
tion of that amount. 

The program of direct loans to needy 
students of medicine, dentistry, nursing 
and other health professions is one of the 
most crucial steps in fashioning a long- 
range solution to the shortage, and the 
administration has requested less than 
half the authorized amount. This cut 
comes at a time when our 107 medical 
schools have files bursting with loan ap- 
plications. Projecting this cut, only 14 
percent of students would be aided in 
1971 under the administration budget. 
Only 2 years ago, 37 percent of these stu- 
dents received financial aid. New students 
will be forced to look elsewhere for their 
careers—present students will be forced 
to drop out of school. 

The administration requested less than 
half of the $260,000,000 authorized for 
construction of new teaching facilities 
and improvement of existing facilities. 
Right now, there are almost $600,000,000 
worth of approved but unfunded appli- 
cations for the construction of medical 
and dental teaching facilities. The health 
emergency amendment would provide 
$226,100,000 as an inroad to the con- 
struction backlog. 

One of the more hopeful programs 
Congress has undertaken for assistance 
in the mental health area is the program 
for community mental health centers 
which is designed to reduce the number 
of patients in mental hospitals by em- 
phasizing outpatient care in the local 
community. The greatest initial need of 
these centers is for money to staff the 
facilities adequately. The committee and 
administration requests for funds are 
admittedly inadequate to keep even ex- 
isting centers operating. To allow such 
programs to fall short, after extending 
hope to local communities that they 
themselves can begin to eliminate the 
disgrace of mental health treatment 
facilities, is a retreat which may even- 
tually be paid for by the psyche of the 
Nation. 

We clip the wings, tell the bird to fly, 
and then wonder why she is grounded. 

This country has produced more than 
enough men and women with the intel- 
lectual capacity to meet its medical 
needs. It is a question of building schools 
and financially assisting people under- 
going the extended and rigorous training. 
We can begin to do this today by funding 
projects at a realistic level. 

But much can also be done without ad- 
ditional financial assistance to utilize ex- 
isting resources more efficiently, includ- 
ing: greater use of outpatient clinics and 
treatment centers to keep expensive hos- 
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pitalization to a minimum; improvement 
in design and operation of hospitals with 
an emphasis on patients doing as much 
as possible for themselves; greater co- 
ordination and integration among the 
various health services, with an aim to- 
ward eliminating duplication of costly 
equipment. 

To help meet the rising costs of medi- 
cal care, it seems that almost any ex- 
tension of Government subsidized insur- 
ance programs to greater numbers of 
Americans would be appropriate. Amer- 
icans already within or nearly within 
the coverage of the current medicare and 
medicaid programs probably are the ones 
in greatest need of assistance. But these 
programs are far from generous in their 
provision of benefits. As the New York 
State Social Services Commissioner 
George Wyman testified: 

To add a provision for an eligible recipient 
to pay twenty percent of the cost of the out- 
patient services is placing a burden on him to 
pay something which we have already de- 
termined he does not have. ... A study by 


our department has shown that we are pro- 
viding care to a significant number of per- 
sons who are just above the public assistance 
levels. We are actually requiring the re- 
cipients to spend themselves into poverty. 


Obviously, adequate provision of medi- 
cal services to our poor and elderly Amer- 
icans should be the first priority of bus- 
iness. 

That does not mean there should be 
room for complacency about our present 
system of providing medical care to other 
Americans. Only 50 percent of all Amer- 
icans have taken out health insurance 
policies, and many of those policies do 
not guarantee comprehensive benefits at 
that. Almost any of the myriad. of pro- 
posals dealing with subsidized insurance 
would improve the situation, including 
several proposals that are being studied 
by this body. The alarming spiralling of 
costs demands more than half measures, 
however. We must develop a comprehen- 
sive scheme of insurance that would be 
the sine.qua non to the achievement of 
a rational allocation of scarce medical 
resources. 

Today we are again at one of those 
junctures where we can commit our com- 
passion, expertise, and determination to 
the improvement of the splotchy health 
record of our country. That some. Amer- 
icans suffer from health problems is in- 
evitable. That some suffer from health 
problems that could be averted or eased 
by wiser use of our national resources is 
a disgrace. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the emergency health 
amendment to the Labor-HEW appropri- 
ations bill. I particularly endorse the 
$104.8 million increase in institutional 
support of medical schools. 

Many of the Nation’s medical schools 
have obtained grants which are in dan- 
ger of not being funded without the new 
increases. For example, in my home state 
the University of Florida submitted grant 


applications for $395,661 in dentistry and 
$1,950 in pharmacy. These applications 
have been approved but their future is 
in serious doubt. Dr. E. M. Papper, vice 
president and dean of the University of 
Miami’s School of Medicine, has strong- 
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ly urged support for the passage of this 
amendment. 

In testimony before the Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee Dr. Roger O. Egeberg, As- 
sistant Secretary of Health and Scien- 
tific Affairs, stated: 

We place the highest priority on the need 
to overcome the great manpower shortages 
that are literally crippling the American 
health care system. 


Today we have an opportunity to re- 
duce these great shortages. We face a 
serious health crisis in the near future 
unless the Congress takes immediate and 
positive action to increase funds for stu- 
dent loans, medical construction, and 
other vital programs. I firmly recommend 
the passage of the emergency health 
amendment. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, in his 
state of the Union message, the Presi- 
dent stated: 

America, which has pioneered in the new 
abundance, and in the new technology, is 
called upon today to pioneer in meeting the 
concerns which have followed in their wake— 
in. turning the wonders of science to the 
service of man. 


The efforts of the healing arts will be 
severely diminished in their thrust and 
effectiveness if they cannot reach the 
people for whom they were intended. 
Our Nation is in the midst of a severe 
manpower crisis in the health fields. The 
innovative hospital construction bill re- 
cently passed by the Congress will be a 
hollow monument to our scientific in- 
genuity if we do not have the physicians, 
nurses and technicians adequately to 
staff the new facilities. 

The present crisis can only be met by 
increasing our training capacity for 
health manpower and strengthening our 
schools and hospitals which train fu- 
ture physicians. With projected short- 
ages in the health manpower personnel 
from 227,000 in 1967 to 322,000 in 1975, 
additional funding above and far beyond 
the $242,234,000 requested in the Presi- 
dent’s budget for fiscal year 1971 must 
be appropriated to attract, train and re- 
tain such qualified personnel. 

The Budget request of $12,000,000 for 
direct loans to student physicians.means 
a $3,000,000 cut in loans, and the com- 
mittee has decided to increase the budg- 
eted amount by $10,000,000. I support 
the fullest possible funding for direct 
loans to our student. physicians and 
nurses. I urge support of the Boland- 
Yates amendment. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
wholehearted support for the amend- 
ment offered by my friend and distin- 
guished colleague, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BoLanp), and I want 
the entire House to know how deeply 
I appreciate the leadership that he has 
shown all of us in this current debate. I 
know the deep commitment that my col- 
league has in this important area of 
health manpower education. 

I have, several times over recent weeks, 
spoken out on this important subject of 
our need for a new and massive com- 
mitment in the area of medical education 
and manpower training. Just last week, 
I held a meeting of the entire Maryland 
delegation with representatives from the 
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affected Maryland institutions in order 
that we in the House could discuss with 
them the nature of their problems. At 
that meeting, representatives from Johns 
Hopkins University clearly illustrated the 
plight that this institution faces. The 
School of Public Health of Johns Hopkins 
University relies directly upon Federal 
support for 86 percent of its budget. 
Fifty-eight percent of Johns Hopkins 
School of Medicine's total budget is also 
directly related to Federal funds. Last 
year this institution, which I submit is 
world renowned in the field of medical 
training, incurred a deficit of $2.5 mil- 
lion. There is no doubt that this deficit 
will continue to grow unless we act with 
resolution to restore the money that is so 
badly needed for these programs. 

As I have said time and time again, we 
in the Congress simply must take the 
proper action to reverse the mistake in 
judgment that has been made by the ad- 
ministration in submitting to us inade- 
quate requests for funds for these pro- 
grams, The Nation, and particularly my 
State must have more trained medical 
professionals. The hospitals and medical 
centers in all of our communities are re- 
sponding to greater requests for com- 
munity services. This is especially true in 
those institutions which, like ours in 
Baltimore, are located in the ghetto areas 
of the inner city. While these institutions 
and their dedicated staffs are trying to 
cope with the grave burdens of the com- 
munities in which they are located, they 
are at the same time attempting to carry 
out their traditional role in furnishing 
highly educated and badly needed trained 
health care professions. We, in the Con- 
gress, simply must make a maximum ef- 
fort today to assist them. By voting for 
the Boland amendment, we can go a 
long way in lightening the load that 
these dedicated institutions are now 
carrying valiantly and at the same time 
we will preserve for the Nation’s future 
these most valuable institutions. 

I should like to include at this point 
a letter I sent this morning to Members 
of the House hopefully clarifying the 
confusion concerning the allocation of 
Hill-Burton moneys contained in the 
bill: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOR- 
EIGN COMMERCE, 

Washington, D.C., July 22, 1970. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: The House will consider, 
shortly after noon today, the HEW appropria- 
tions bill. 

In the debate on the Boland Health Emer- 
gency Amendment on the floor yesterday, 
there seemed to be some confusion about the 
Hill-Burton portion. For the information of 
my colleagues, I would like to report the fol- 
lowing facts: 

1. The Hill-Burton bill, which the Con- 
gress recently passed and then re-passed over 
the President's veto, authorizes $317.5 million 
in construction grants for fiscal year 1971. 
The FY 71 Labor/HEW appropriations bill 
recommended by the Committee contains 
only $172.2 million for Hill-Burton construc- 
tion grants. The Boland Health Emergency 
Amendment would add $80 million, produc- 
ing a total of $252.2 million for construction 
grants—still $65.3 million short of the 
amount recently authorized by the Congress. 

2. The Director the Hill-Burton program, 
Dr. Harold Granning, originally recommended 
to HEW an appropriation of $295 million for 
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construction grants (see page 981, Part 2, of 
the Labor/HEW Subcommittee Hearings) for 
FY 71. Even with the Boland amendment 
added to the Committee’s bill, the appropria- 
tion for hospital construction grants would 
fall $42.8 million short of the amount recom- 
mended by Dr. Granning. 

8. The amount recommended in the Com- 
mittee bill for construction grants in fiscal 
year 1971, $172.2 million, is the exact amount 
allocated to the States in FY 70 for this pur- 

and is $95 million less than the amount 
allocated to the States in FY 69. 

The attached exhibit, pages 1034 and 1035 
of the Subcommittee Hearings, shows the 
allocations made to each State under the 
Hill-Burton formula for FY 69 and FY 70 
(the FY 71 column is no longer valid, since 
the Committee changed the HEW request). 
The Boland amendment would bring the ap- 
propriation for construction grants up to 
within $15 million of the FY 69 allocations 
and the amounts allocated to the States in 
1969 approximate those for 1971 under the 
Boland amendment. 

Sincerely, 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL. 


EXHIBIT 1 


MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION—ALLOCATIONS TO 
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t Includes $30,000,000 for direct loans. 


Mr. DONOHUE, Mr, Chairman, I sup- 
port. and I earnestly hope a very great 
majority of the Members will approve 
this emergency health amendment to 
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sensibly and moderately increase the 
funds, in this Labor and Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare bill, for urgently 
needed medical manpower programs, 
Hill-Burton hospital construction grants, 
community mental health centers, and 
the National Heart and Lung Institute. 

These and other item increases in this 
bill are recommended as the minimum 
amounts necessary to help relieve the 
critical national shortages in medical 
manpower, hospital space, and research 
projection. 

Among the very long and most impres- 
sive list of medical and other organiza- 
tions urging the adoption of this amend- 
ment are the Association of American 
Medical Colleges, the American Public 
Health Association, the American Dental 
Association, the Ad Hoc Committee on 
the Nation’s Health Crisis, the AFL-CIO, 
the UAW, the Urban Coalition, and the 
Center for Community Affairs. 

These, and others, are authoritative 
and persuasive witnesses by themselves, 
but most of us in the Congress also have 
personal knowledge of the extreme 
shortages that presently exist in medical 
manpower facilities and research. For 
instance, in my home city of Worcester, 
Mass., the new and urgently needed Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts Medical School 
has an approved outstanding, but un- 
funded, health manpower grant in the 
amount of $16,540,000 that is vital to the 
school’s operation. The Framingham, 
Mass., Heart Disease Epidemiology Re- 
search Study is being phased out by the 
National Heart and Lung Institute, for 
lack of some $100,000 in funding, despite 
and against the advice and recommen- 
dations of the foremost cardiovascular 
authorities in the Nation who have 
openly and publicly stated that this heart 
study is at the peak of its generating 
point of special and invaluable medical 
benefit return, for the very moderate in- 
vestment involved, to the American peo- 
ple; and many hospitals and community 
centers in our State and region have a 
woeful lack of space and professionally 
trained personnel to even come close to 
responding to the ever-increasing med- 
ical care and treatment demands being 
made upon them. The same situation 
exists in almost every other area of the 
country. 

Let it be clearly understood that all 
the respected and responsible authori- 
ties, individual and organizational, who 
are advocating and supporting this 
amendment are well aware of the eco- 
nomic circumstances that surround us 
today, and they are not lending their 
prestige and reputations in favor of an 
imprudent and unwise projection of 
government spending. On the contrary, 
they are striving to focus administration 
and congressional attention upon the 
economic and social urgency of estab- 
lishing and choosing priorities of spend- 
ing in the public and national interest. 
They very deeply believe, as so many of 
us do, that when money is tight, either in 
the family or a government, basic human 
needs must come before doubtful and 
unnecessary material needs. 

According to accepted and acknowl- 
edged experts, there is a tremendous 
urgency for additional funds in this bill 
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to even provide for the minimum health 
requirements of all of our citizens. The 
increases suggested and recommended in 
this amendment are rock-bottom 
amounts and constitute only a “low pro- 
file” response to the medical care crisis, 
enveloping our Nation today. No one has 
to tell anyone in this country about the 
staggering advances in medical costs, at 
all levels, that have occurred in our so- 
ciety in modern times and which seem to 
be almost daily mounting. The funding 
action we are suggesting now will ob- 
viously serve, in the long run, to encour- 
age the quickest possible minimum in- 
crease in the desperately needed nation- 
wide supply of health care and will also 
serve to head off the medical cost spiral 
that tops the list of inflationary pres- 
sures on the current economy. Let us, 
then, in common sense and common con- 
cern, dedicate our efforts, in these times, 
to continuing reductions in areas of un- 
productive, doubtful, and not immediate- 
ly essential exploratory and experimental 
spending areas while we take prudent 
and responsible action, here, today, to 
meet the minimum health and medical 
care requirements of the great majority 
of the American people by overwhelm- 
ingly adopting this pending emergency 
health amendment. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I will cast 
my vote in favor of the emergency health 
amendment which will attempt to pro- 
vide increased appropriations for the 
vital health programs of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

The acceptance of this amendment will 
be the very minimum that we can do to 
meet the very real medical care crisis 
facing America. 

The extra money provided by this 
amendment will do a great deal to pro- 
vide an increased supply of trained health 
workers and professional personnel. By 
increasing the supply of health workers 
and facilities it will help head off further 
increases in the spiraling cost of medical 
care. 

We in the Greater Cleveland commu- 
nity are acutely aware of the enormous 
pressures which exist in the area of med- 
ical training. Case-Western Reserve Med- 
ical School in my congressional district 
has been among the most severely af- 
fected because of lack of adequate fund- 
ing. Fortunately, the State of Ohio has 
provided a degree of emergency funding 
for this year. But the financial situation 
at this medical school, and others, tor 
the coming semester is indeed very bleak. 
Even if this proposed level of funding 
were to become effective immediately, the 
shortage of facilities, trained teachers 
and scholarship assistance is so severe 
that it will be impossible for our medical 
schools significantly to increase the num- 
ber of enrollees because of increased op- 
erations costs and development time re- 
quired to become fully operational. 

It is inconceivable to me that the ad- 
ministration would in the name of fight- 
ing inflation, seek to cut back the fund- 
ing for this vital bill, in light of the severe 
shortage of trained medical personnel 
and vast increase in the need for medical 
services. As far back as October of 1965, I 
pleaded that the Government assist with 
vastly increased training and scholarship 
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programs in medical training to meet the 
predictable increases in need for services 
because of the implementation of the 
medicare and medicaid programs. There 
was no such response, 

Simultaneously, large numbers of 
aging medical training facilities became 
unusable. Medical services for the gen- 
eral population of this country increased 
dramatically and what is worse, the 
number of available skilled medical per- 
sonnel remained relatively static. 

There are, Mr. Chairman, only four 
medical schools in the entire State of 
Ohio, the fifth largest State in the Union. 
I am continually chagrined at the high 
number of fine, academically talented 
young men and women who are unable to 
enter a medical school because the 
schools’ places have been entirely filled. 
Time and again, Mr. Chairman, these 
rejected students must turn to other pro- 
fessional studies since it is impossible for 
them to defer further education while 
they await an opening at some unspeci- 
fied time in the future. 

Our community and the Nation cannot 
allow this shameful denial of education 
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and training to continue when we so 
badly require thousands of doctors and 
other trained medical personnel to meet 
present medical service needs. 

The money provided for the training 
of future physicians today, the money 
provided for expanded health research 
now, will pay off tomorrow in thousands 
upon thousands of lives being saved. 

We are in a health crisis. 

We are the richest nation in the world 
and yet we permit ourselves to rank 13th 
in terms of infant mortality. 

Seven years ago it was estimated that 
we needed $3.2 billion to modernize our 
Nation’s hospitals. Today we need $11 
billion to modernize our Nation’s hos- 
pitals. 

In manpower, this country needs 48,000 
more doctors than it has today. We need 
17,800 more dentists; 150,000 more 
nurses; 266,000 more “allied health per- 
sonnel”—technicians, therapists, and 
other medical aides. 

Yet we are failing to meet this health 
crisis. 

For example, the President recently 
vetoed this year’s amendments extending 
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the Hill-Burton hospital construction 
program and providing for an expanded 
program of emergency room improve- 
ment, loans to hospitals for expansion 
and other needed improvements. Fortu- 
nately, the Congress repassed that legis- 
lation over the President’s veto. Despite 
this evidence of the Congress’s concern 
for health programs, the administration 
requested only $50 million for hospital 
construction grants in fiscal year 1971— 
the fiscal year that began a month ago. 
The Appropriations Committee of the 
House is to be commended for increas- 
ing this figure to $172 million. And yet 
this figure is totally inadequate when you 
consider that in 1968 almost $300 million 
was appropriated for this program, $250 
million in 1969, and $172 million—the 
same amount as recommended by the 
committee for this 1971 fiscal year—in 
fiscal year 1970. Each year the figure has 
gone down, but the need, the demand, 
has gone up. 

The following community hospital 
needs of Cuyahoga County are being de- 
ferred because of the severe limitations 
of Federal funds: 


PROJECTS WHICH COULD BEAPPROVED UNDER THE HOSPITAL MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM, IF THERE WERE NO LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL FUNDS— 


FISCAL YEARS 1971 AND 1972 
STATE: OHIO 


[Listed by category—Example: All general hospitals listed together, all long-term care facilities, all PHC, etc.] 


Location 


Category of facility City 


General (equipment 
only). 


“38010 Se Cleveland 
TE do.. 


EE TEE 


do. 
TE Warrensville Heights. 


We OE Chagrin Falls 
ok M Cleveland 


2 Additional. 


In the area of health manpower there 
has been a similar failure. The adminis- 
tration requested $12 million for direct 
loans to students of medicine, dentistry, 
and other professional health fields. This 
figure is approximately half that carried 
in the 1970 fiscal year appropriation act. 
Similarly, the administration requested 
$9.6 million for direct loans funds for 
nurses—down $6.7 million from last year. 
Although this is an area where we des- 
peratetly need trained professionals and 
although this is an area where the cost 
of training is very high, the percentage 
of students being helped has declined 
drastically. In 1968, 37 percent of all 
health professional students were receiv- 
ing assistance. Under the administra- 
tion’s proposal, that percentage would 
decline to 14 percent. 


Addi- Addi- 
tion tion 
and and 

re- 
model place 


Name of facility place tion 


Cleveland Metro- 
litan General 
ospital. 
Marymount Hospital 


Parma Communi 
Hospital. ity 


Forest City Hospital. 
EEn ae ees 
- B: 

Pı 


--- St. Luke’s Hospital... 


Brentwood Hospital 
- Southwest General 
Hospital. 
- University Hospitals 
United Cerebral Palsy.. 
Brentwood Hospital 
Divine Redeemer 


Manor. 
Scidem Nursing Home. 


* Modernize, 
3 ECF. 


The emergency health amendment, a 
package amendment being offered today 
and which I hinted to support would pro- 
vide the following increased assistance in 
the following areas: Medical manpower 
institutional support and student loans, 
health educational facilities construc- 
tion, Hill-Burton direct grant program, 
community mental health centers, staff- 
ing grants, National Heart and Lung 
Institute, pilot dental care projects for 
needy children, grants to medical school 
libraries. 

This is expensive; this is costly. At 
stake is the quality of health care for 
each of us and those we care about, now 
and in the future. 

This package amendment, providing 
additional sums to meet the emergency 
medical crisis facing the Nation, has 


l 
model only 


Estimated cost 
(in thousands) 
Federal share 


Total Fiscal 
cost year 1971 


Beds Fiscal 
only provided year 1972 


been put together after careful study by 
members of the House Appropriations 
Committee. The men sponsoring this 
amendment have given careful study to 
the Nation’s health needs. This extra 
money can and will be used carefully and 
wisely to save lives and improve the 
health of all of us. 

I would like to commend the Appropri- 
ations Committee for their general sup- 
port of the National Institutes of Health. 
The committee has supported each of 
the divisions of the National Institutes 
so that the program levels of last year 
can be maintained and in many cases 
improved. The administration requested 
a 6-percent increase in the research com- 
ponents of NIH which, as the commit- 
tee stated in its report, “is likely not 
enough to offset the inflation which af- 
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fects research costs even more than those 
of other activities.” It stated: 

For regular research grants, the main 
source of support for biomedical research 
throughout the country, the budget allows 
an increase of less than 3.4 percent. For re- 
search training grants, a prime investment 
in the future, there is virtually no increase 
at all and funds for research fellowships are 
actually decreased by 4.2 percent. 

The process of slow attrition has already 
resulted in slowing the pace of research. 


The committee demonstrated its con- 
cern over this curtailment of research 
on cancer, stroke, arteriosclerosis, ar- 
thritis, diabetes, epilepsy, lobar pneu- 
monia, and countless other terrible and 
deadly diseases by providing that all NIH 
research components were restored to at 
least their fiscal year 1970 program 
level. 

The committee made special increases 
in the funds available for the National 
Cancer Institute. It provided $25 million 
more than the administration requested 
and nearly $50 million more than appro- 
priated in fiscal 1970. This extra money 
is particularly important in light of re- 
cent findings of cancers caused by chem- 
icals, We are exposed to a large num- 
ber of chemicals in our polluted en- 
vironment—and new chemicals are being 
added to the environment nearly every 
day. Approximately 1,000 chemicals pro- 
duce cancers in animals and some 30 of 
these are cancer causing in man. We 
must maintain adequate research to de- 
tect those chemicals which are cancer 
causing and to prevent their wide-scale 
deployment in our industrial society. 

The committee is also to be com- 
mended for its continued support of the 
National Heart and Lung Institute. Each 
year some 160,000 men under age 65 die 
from heart attacks. It is estimated that 
this figure could be substantially re- 
duced if arteriosclerosis—the degenera- 
tive blood-vessel disease, characterized by 
a gradual narrowing of vital blood chan- 
nels by fatty substances—could be pre- 
vented or its damage reversed. Recent 
NIH study on primates has shown that 
arteriosclerosis can be reversed. A great 
deal of research remains to be done, 
however, before we will know whether 
this process can be reversed in human 
blood vessels. The money for that re- 
search must not be denied. 

The committee has also continued sup- 
port for research by the National Insti- 
tute of Dental Research. Dental decay 
remains one of the major American 
health problems. For every 100 Army 
inductees, it has been found that 600 
fillings, 112 extractions, 40 bridges. 21 
crowns, 18 partial dentures, and one full 
denture are required. The Institute of 
Dental Research is working on ways of 
ending the dental decay problem which 
affects 98 percent of our population. 
They have been working on methods of 
protecting teeth, modifying elements in 
one’s diet, and combatting bacteria— 
perhaps through a new form of immu- 
nization. 

The list of vital, life-saving research 
carried on by the National Institutes 
goes on and on. The National Institute 
of Arthritis and Metabolic Diseases is 
working on improvements in artificial 
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kidney processes, on gout, arthritic dis- 
orders and diabetes. The Nationa] In- 
stitute of Neurological Diseases and 
Stroke has made remarkable gains in 
the cure of Parkinson’s disease and is 
working in the field of epilepsy. The Na- 
tional Institute of Allergy and Infectious 
Diseases is doing remarkable work in an 
effort to be helpful to the some 22 mil- 
lion Americans who are plagued with 
some form of allergy—and some forms 
are extremely troublesome and disabling. 
This Institute is also working on new 
yacines against viruses, tissue trans- 
plant rejection, hepatitis, and lobar 
pneumonia, the latter of which claims 
the lives of between 25,000 to 40,000 
Americans each year. 

The bill before us today continues ap- 
propriations for many vital programs. In 
terms of human happiness, in terms of 
the removal of human suffering, noth- 
ing is more important than the con- 
tinued, expanded, drive to improve the 
capabilities and quality of American 
health care. 

We must fight inflation and the spiral- 
ing cost of government, but we must also 
fight against ill health and the crippling 
and deadly diseases which cut short the 
productivity and the useful and precious 
lifespan of man. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Botanp) to increase the appropriation 
under H.R. 18515 for the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

This legislation provides the House 
with an opportunity to affirm our com- 
mitment to a new system of domestic 
priorities which recognizes social pro- 
grams, particularly in the health and 
education fields, as high on our agenda 
for increased activity. The bill before us 
today contains appropriations for a 
number of basic programs, including the 
Hill-Burton and health manpower 
programs. 

The growing concern in our Nation 
over the health crisis is warranted and 
increased expenditures to meet this crisis 
are urgently needed. The enactment of 
medicare and medicaid in 1965 have 
caused an increased demand for health 
services and have pointed up a critical 
shortage of hospital beds and skilled 
nursing across the country. The Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has estimated an immediate need for $11 
billion to build new beds and modernize 
existing beds. 

This shortage is a serious problem in 
the southern part of Queens County, N.Y., 
where there are no hospitals. The recent 
closing of Howard Beach Hospital which 
served 200,000 residents of this area and 
the conversion of the facility to a drug 
treatment center by the Governor of 
New York have aggravated the problem. 
The only way in which our community 
can meet the need for hospital beds is 
through the Federal assistance program. 
The community itself cannot meet the 
expense of construction nor can normal 
philanthropic sources cover this cost. 

The Hill-Burton program is the proper 
vehicle for assuring both the necessary 
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funds and the proper regional planning 
for health facilities. Unless we fund this 
program adequately, we will simply make 
the hospital bed shortage more critical 
and increase the costs of solving this 
problem in the future. Construction and 
modernization requirements have al- 
ready tripled in the last 10 years. 

Manpower needs must also be met 
by increased appropriations for the 
shortage of health personnel is the root 
cause of the health crisis. The statistics 
have been quoted over and over again. 
We need 50,000 more doctors, 18,000 more 
dentists, 150,000 more nurses, and 270,000 
additional allied health personnel. These 
shortages will increase at rapid rates 
unless we commit ourselves to a mean- 
ingful program of action today. 

These are some of the serious problem 
areas which H.R. 18515 should be at- 
tempting to solve and I support the Bo- 
land amendment as a needed boost to the 
purpose and intent of this appropriation 
measure as I supported these amend- 
ments in full committee as a member of 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port this amendment to add funds to 
the Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriations bill in order to meet the 
bare minimum needs of nine important 
health programs in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and i 
particularly call attention to the area of 
mental health care. There is a crisis in 
health care in this country and we must 
do something to meet it. The $360 mil- 
lion added by these emergency health 
amendments will be a beginning of an 
effort to do something to close the gaps 
that exist in health care. 

It is only a beginning, but it is a 
step we must take if we are to meet the 
national goal, as stated by the Nixon 
administration a year ago: 

Effective and dignified health care for 
every American no matter what his station 
in life or where he lives. 


As that administration report on the 
Nation’s health stated on July 10, 1969: 

We cannot accept anything less in this 
the most affluent society in the world. As 
long as there are people in this country who 
are denied essential health services because 
of poverty, or race, or lack of access for any 
reason, we haye fallen short of our promise 
as a Nation. 


It will be difficult enough, in my opin- 
ion, to fulfill the promise of that fine 
statement even if the amendment is ac- 
cepted. Without the amendment and the 
additional emergency funds it will pro- 
vide, I do not see how we can begin to 
meet our commitment. 

We have many pressing needs in the 
health area in this country. Our infant 
mortality rate, while improving, still 
ranks 16th or so in the world. The in- 
fant mortality rate of our nonwhite pop- 
ulation is shamefully high and would 
rank far lower in the nations of the 
world. We have a shocking shortage of 
medical personnel. We have a need for 
twice as many more doctors than we are 
presently producing. Many of the hos- 
pitals of our country, particularly those 
in our large metropolitan areas, are in 
a decrepit condition and desperately need 
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financial assistance if they are to remain 
open and able to serve their communi- 
ties. Great municipal hosiptals in Boston, 
Chicago, St. Louis, to name just a few, 
are having serious problems maintaining 
their accreditation because they have not 
been able to secure sufficient funds to 
modernize obsolete and wornout facili- 
ties. 

The emergency health amendments 
will add the needed funds to help meet 
these problems. These amendments will 
also give additional funds to the National 
Heart and Lung Institutes which is car- 
rying on valuable work in searching for 
ways of cutting down the toll from the 
Nation’s leading killer, heart disease. 
These amendments will aid in the con- 
struction of educational, research, and 
library facilities in the various fields of 
health. Funds appropriated by these 
amendments will assist the National Li- 
brary of Medicine in its important pro- 
grams of support for medical libraries 
throughout the country. 

In addition to providing funds to com- 
bat physical illnesses, the emergency 
health amendments will support the con- 
tinuing battle against mental illness, our 
Nation’s No. 1 health problem. When one 
considers that more than one-half of our 
Nation’s hospital beds are occupied by 
mental patients, the enormity of the 
problem becomes apparent. Since 1963, 
when the community mental health cen- 
ters program began, we have made enor- 
mous progress toward the goal of making 
comprehensive mental health care avail- 
able to all Americans, at centers not far 
from their homes. 

Continuing provisions for mental 
health care, however, especially staffing 
grants must be included or this progress 
to date will be stymied. Particularly will 
the development of the community men- 
tal health center program suffer if the 
$60 million currently proposed for staff- 
ing centers and $20 million carried over 
from last year for construction of centers 
are passed without substantial increase. 
The former sum is insufficient to continue 
fully the present staffing commitments 
and will not enable the operation of a 
single new center. 

Since Queens is the only major bor- 
ough in New York without a mental 
health center, I am greatly concerned 
about the crippling effect such a limiting 
of funds would have. The proposed Ja- 
maica-South Flushing Mental Health 
Center will never reach fruition if the 
increase is not appropriated, and the 
work of hundreds of concerned Queens 
residents, and the hopes of thousands 
will not be realized. It would be indeed 
sad for the mental health of our com- 
munities if such a promising law as 
Public Law 91-211, passed unanimously 
by both Houses of Congress, would be 
thwarted by failure to appropriate suffi- 
cient funds to implement it. 

Though the need for mental health 
care is great, at times the cost may be 
discouraging. However, when the cost 
is put into perspective and one considers 
the cost in dollars as compared to the 
cost in human suffering, it appears that 
mental health programs are indeed a 
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bargain. We must keep this perspective 
and continually provide the necessary 
support. 

These are all important health pro- 
grams, and they do not get adequate 
funds under the appropriations bill as 
it has been reported to this body. If we, 
as a House of Congress, are going to do 
our part to help fulfill the promise of 
the United States as a nation dedicated 
to the idea that health care should be 
a right accessible to all, then we must 
support this amendment. I shall vote 
for it. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Ho.irietp, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 18515) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members have 5 
legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp) to the bill, 
H.R. 18515. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


HOUR OF MEETING TOMORROW 


Mr. PRICE of Dlinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourns today it adjourn to meet 
at 11 o’clock a.m. tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. It there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ili- 
nois? 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to know why 
we are leaving the House at 4:30 o’clock 
in the afternoon when we are really in 
the middle of our workday. Can some- 
one tell me why we are dropping this 
important discussion in midstream? I 
would like to know the reason. Why 
must we adjourn this early and come 
back early tomorrow morning? Is there 
any answer to this? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Of course, 
I accept the comment of the gentleman 
from Ohio in the spirit in which he asks 
the question. The answer is that the 
President of the United States has asked 
some Republicans, about half of us, to 
come down to the White House for a 
reception. 

Mr. VANIK. Is that the reason we 
adjourned early yesterday? I was shocked 
to find the House adjourning at 4:30 
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o’clock yesterday afternoon, again in the 
middle of a very important matter of 
business. Was there something going on 
yesterday? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Yes; the an- 
swer is the same. 

Mr. VANIK. I would certainly hope 
that these items of entertainment or 
whatever else goes on would occur in 
such a way that it would not interfere 
with the business of the House. We are 
here, first of all, to legislate and to get 
our business done. I just do not feel 
happy about having our work terminated 
in the middle of the afternoon. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I am very happy to yield 
to my colleague, the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr, JACOBS. I was wondering—I was 
told that rather than a reception, it was 
a picture-taking session. Would that be 
correct? What my father refers to as a 
sheepdip? 

Mr, VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. PRICE)? 

There was no objection. 


HONEST DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


(Mr. KEE asked and was given permis- 
sion to address the House for 1 minute, 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I have just read 
an article, dated July 11, 1970, written by 
Mr. Ray Marton, associate editor of the 
Dominion News, a newspaper published 
in the city of Morgantown, W. Va. 

It occurred to me that the Members of 
the House would be interested in reading 
this informative article which substanti- 
ates the fact that in America, there is 
always room for an honest difference of 
opinion. 

While I was not present and, therefore, 
do not have any knowledge concerning 
the meeting held in Black Eagle, W. Va., 
I do fully agree with the report of this 
meeting as outlined so clearly by Mr. 
Martin. 

The fact remains that there are three 
members of the board of trustees who 
administer the United Mine Workers of 
America welfare and retirement fund. 
One member represents the United Mine 
Workers; one member represents the 
coal producers who pay into this fund 
from royalties; and the third member 
represents the public interest and, as 
such, has been designated to serve as ad- 
ministrator of this program. 

As a matter of fact, it is my under- 
standing that when the contract be- 
tween management and labor is signed, 
it is required that the name of the mem- 
bers of the board of trustees be included 
in the contract. 

This article further points out that 
some of those promoting dissension in 
the coal fields have their eyes and minds 
on something other than the health and 
welfare of the miners and, in my opin- 
ion, the existing contract should be 
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honored by both sides in view of the 
urgent need for the continued produc- 
tion of. coal which is absolutely vital to 
our Nation. f 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I do include 
this informative article written by Mr. 
Ray Martin for all to see: 

PHONY MINERS IMPERIL NATION 
(By Ray Martin) 

ATLANTIc Orry, N.J.—It is not possible to 
cast your eyes down the boardwalk of this 
oceanfront community, which is celebrating 
its 100th birthday, and look at the string of 
lights and assorted devices, which depend on 
electricity, hence coal, without being re- 
minded of the trouble brewing in the coal 
fields of West Virginia and other coal pro- 
ducing states, 

As the battle cry was sounded in southern 
West Virginia for a new round of pickets to 
appear at the mines Sunday night, I couldn’t 
avoid recalling some of the factual discover- 
ies I’ve made during the past few weeks. 

The willingness of some of the persons pro- 
moting this strike to distort facts is abso- 
lutely incredible. 

For instance, miners who met in Black 
Eagle, W. Va., were told that there could be 
no increase in pension benefits because W. A. 
(Tony) Boyle spent UMWA Welfare and Re- 
tirement Funds in his campaign to defeat 
the late Joseph (Jock) Yablonski. This 
statement was designed, of course, to make 
the miners madder than a school of piranha 
fish. 

If there was a shred of truth in that par- 
ticular charge against Boyle, I'm sure that 
the other two trustees of the UMWA Welfare 
Fund would have exposed the UMWA presi- 
dent by now and had him placed in a pad- 
locked cell, I suggest that the coal industry 
and the Fund put that yarn to rest in the 
following fashion: 1. The industry, through 
the National Coal Association, prepare a list 
of company remittances to the Pund starting 
in 1969 and continuing up to date. 2. That 
the Fund issue a statement of its income 
and expenditures for the same period of time, 
with a detailed accounting for monies spent 
for other than pension checks and payment 
of miners’ medical bills. 

I wonder how many miners and mines 
were the victims of a fraud when the effort 
was made to close the mines last month? I 
use the word “fraud” in its truest sense. Some 
of the mines were closed by persons who 
probably never saw a piece of coal, except 
to shovel dt: into a furnace—if then. Miners 
at the various mines would do themselves 
a favor if they requested to see the picket’s 
dues card. 

In that regard, I disagree with the sugges- 
tion made by a Wheeling newspaper that 
Boyle should oust the dissident members of 
the UMWA. Even if a majority of those in- 
volved were card-carrying unionists, such a 
move wouldn’t solve the current problems, 

I'm just about convinced that some of 
those promoting dissension in the coal fields 
have their eyes and minds on something 
other than the health and safety of the min- 
ers on whose backs they're walking and jump- 
ing. Why do they show up at meetings with 
current lists: of coal reserves at electrical 
power plants? Why are some of them trying to 
discredit me in the eyes of miners who have 
fought tooth and nall for increased safety? 
Why are they trying to drive a wedge be- 
tween this writer and the Yablonski family? 
Why are these people trying to divide the 
loyalties of the miners? 

While members of the Yablonski family 
and I do not agree completely with each 
other's theories with respect to Jock’s mur- 
der and a few other items, there’s a mutual 
respect for the right of each of us to stick 
with our own individual, thoughts. 

I suspect that one of the major causes of 
dissension in the coal fields today is the 
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handiwork of a chap who is quite adept at 
impersonating key personalities on the tele- 
phone, The FBI should catch up with this 
fellow any day now. 

As for ‘those persons who are trying to 
close the mines down as some sort of tan- 
gential move related to the cause that Jock 
Yablonski espoused, I would remind them 
of his admonitions against striking at the 
rally at Sophia, W. Va. He did an excellent 
job at halting a strike that day that some 
of the very same coal field proachers, who 
are at work today, tried to foment. 

The coal miners of West Virginia and the 
nation have many valid complaints against 
their union, some elements of the coal in- 
dustry and the government itself. With 
proper action, these complaints can be re- 
solved. Blind obedience and response to 
persons with ulterior motives is not the 
course to success, however. 

Mike Trbovich, national chairman of 
Miner's for Democracy, has assured me that 
he is not a candidate for the presidency of 
the UMWA, if and when a new election is 
ordered by the court. This should put to 
rest one of the gimmicks being used to 
divide miners in West Virginia, 

Kenneth Yablonski, speaking for himself 
and his brother, Chip, said they have no 
candidate for the union presidency. “We 
are not partners to a dictatorship, that’s 
what our father fought. We want the miners 
to have the right to pick their own candi- 
dates,” Yablonski said. 

J. Richard Lucas of Carmichaels, Pa., will 
bow out of the picture as President Nixon's 
choice as the successor to Bureau of Mines 
Director Jack O’Leary. Besides being too close 
to the coal industry, key senators decided his 
span of knowledge was too limited for the 
post to which he was appointed by the Pres- 
ident, A direct announcement of Lucas’ with- 
drawal should also ease tension in the coal 
fields. 

The current best bet as O'Leary's successor 
is Thomas A, Henrie, director of the Bureau 
of Mines Metallurgy Lab at Reno, Nevada. 

The real shocker of recent days is a deci- 
sion by Judge Howard F. Corcoran in the U.S. 
District Court in Washington. He rejected a 
petition filed by Joseph L. Rauh Jr. which 
sought to compel the UMWA to pay his legal 
fees for representing Jock Yablonski during 
the union’s election campaign. During the 
campaign, Rauh publicly said he was serv- 
ing as Yablonski’s attorney without pay. 

In rejecting Rauh’s request, the judge 
said: “This court is not satisfied that the 
suits instituted by Yablonski and dismissed 
by the court were intended to or did benefit 
the union except in the most indirect and 
theoretical way. Rather, the suits were 
brought with the primary purpose of aiding 
Yablonski in his election bid. Accordingly, 
there is no basis for the award of attorney's 
fees and they will be denied.” 


MISUSE OF GOVERNMENT TRUST 
FUNDS 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
Washington Post, staff writer Hobart 
Rowen quoted an unidentified White 
House official who indicated that the 
deficit in fiscal 1972 may be so large that 
the administration has started a study 
of how it might control the so-called un- 
controllable portion of Federal spending. 

The official is credited with suggesting 
that.among things which might be con- 
sidered is a suspension of the Govern- 
ment’s obligation to pay interest into 
some of the trust funds. 
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This suggestion that the Government 
reduce its expenditure for interest by 
withholding interest to the social se- 
curity, medicare, and unemployment 
trust funds accounts is a reprehensible 
attack on the integrity of the trust funds. 
These trust funds belong to the con- 
tributors and are set aside for inviolate 
purposes. To withhold interest on the 
public debt held by these funds would 
constitute a betrayal of the trust re- 
sponsibility. 

If it should become Government pol- 
icy to “rob” the trust funds of their legal 
and. proper interest—the Government 
will prove itself an unfit trustee of spe- 
cial funds. 


The article is as follows: 
Warre House Mutis Bupvcer Base CUTS 
(By Hobart Rowen) 


A White House official said yesterday that 
the administration is so fearful of a large 
budget deficit in fiscal 1972 that it has started 
a study of how it might control the so-called 
“uncontrollable” portion of Federal spending. 

The official sald that he was willing to at- 
tack even the interest on the national debt, 
normally considered the most automatic cost 
item in the budget. 

“Even if we make just a little dent in it 
(the interest cost), it would be worthwhile,” 
he said. He suggested that something might 
be done “on the money management side,” 
Among question which might be raised is the 
Government's obligation to pay interest into 
some trust funds. 

He conceded he did not know how much 
might be saved, “but when you're dealing 
with sums of that size, you have to look at 
all possible devices.” He indicated that a 
study already has been “launched” at the 
Office of Budget Management, 

He also warned against looking for fur- 
ther budget cuts on the military side, because 
they would have to occur “in the basic funds 
for the security of the country.” Even if there 
were to be a Vietnam ceasefire within a few 
months, he added, virtually no more money 
would be saved out of the current year’s fiscal 
budget. 

“There just isn't very much left that is 
connected with Vietnam,” he said. He added 
later that “a great deal (of cutting expendi- 
tures) has already been done in anticipation 
(of the end of the war).” 

The interest cost of the national debt for 
—— 1971 currently is estimated at $20.8 bil- 

ions. 

Other Government programs considered 
uncontrollable that the official said would-be 
examined closely for possible savings are: 
health, social security, farm subsidies; and 
veterans benefits. In some of these cases, he 
noted, payments may be based on formulas 
that are no longer valid. In almost all cases, 
the Administration would have to go to Con- 
gress to accomplish its purpose. 

The somewhat desperate move against the 
uncontrollable part of the budget (estimated 
to be 68 to 70 percent of the total) is part of 
an Administration effort to focus attention 
on its charge that Congress is letting spend- 
ing get out of hand. 

One Administration spokesman said that 
if Congress continues to pass appropriations 
bills running far beyond the President's rec- 
ommendations, “new taxes (for the fiscal 
1972 year) will be the only choice.” 

Another official, however, said “higher taxes 
would: be the very last thing that I want to 
come to in any circumstances.” 

(Coincidentally, the Administration passed 
the word that the Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment appropriation, which runs to $1.2 
billion above the Nixon recommendation, is 
“a ripe candidate for a veto.” 
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IT IS TIME TO GET THE FOREIGN 
MILITARY SALES ACT OUT OF 
CONFERENCE AND PASS IT SO 
THAT WE CAN PROVIDE MILI- 
TARY HELP TO ISRAEL BEFORE 
IT IS TOO LATE 


(Mr. STRATTON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to express to my colleagues in 
the House my very profound conviction 
that we must move swiftly in this Con- 
gress to get the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, H.R. 15628, out of the conference 
committee and get it promptly enacted 
into law, because it happens to be the 
only practical, realistic, and effective way 
to supply the planes and other arma- 
ments which Israel desperately needs to 
preserve her independence in the Middle 
East today in the face of Soviet aggres- 
sive pressure. 

Time, in that vital area of the world, 
Mr. Speaker, is in my judgment, fast 
running out. 

It has long been obvious that Israel 
cannot survive in the Middle East 
against the combined pressure of the 
Arabs and Soviet military power, unless 
the United States is prepared to supply 
Israel—as the Russians have long been 
supplying the Arabs—with the military 
hardware, especially the high perform- 
ance jet aircraft, which are essential for 
her survival. I have repeatedly urged 
President Nixon over the past several 
months to provide Israel with the 50 
Phantom F-4 jets which we have prom- 
ised to deliver to her. 

My information today is that we have 
now begun to release these jets to her, 
on a dribble-by-dribble basis, surrepti- 
tiously, apparently so as not to upset 
the Russians, who somehow never seem 
to worry about such niceties. The trouble 
with this snail’s pace supply line is not 
only that it moves much too slowly to 
meet Israel’s desperate needs. What is 
even more serious, by keeping our de- 
cision to complete our deliveries to Israel 
secret, we lose all the very beneficial re- 
sults of letting the Russians and the Arab 
world know clearly and unequivocally 
that we are behind the Israelis and do 
not intend to let them go down the drain 
for lack of sophisticated, modern military 
hardware. In other words, we are de- 
liberately throwing away the deterrent 
power of our action and thereby, ironi- 
cally, increasing rather than decreasing 
the chances of war in the Middle East 
by our pussyfooting tactics. 

Once the 50 Phantom deal has been 
completed, however, we will have run out 
of legislative authority to finance further 
sales of military hardware unless the 
Foreign Military Sales Act is speedily en- 
acted into law. This is the bill the House 
passed back on March 24, 1970, with an 
amendment specifically backing up our 
commitment to Israel and providing the 
vitally needed legislative authority to 
provide arms to Israel on other than a 
strict cash-on-the-barrelhead basis, in 
fact setting up the working machinery 
required for us to provide to Israel what 
she needs and must have to protect her- 
self. 

That bill passed the House over- 
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whelmingly by a vote of 351 to 26. Curi- 
ously the minority of 26 included my dis- 
tinguished opponent, the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Burron) who re- 
cently made a mass mailing in the 29th 
District to voters of the Jewish faith in 
which he strongly expressed his support 
for military aid to Israel but carefully 
refrained from telling these voters of his 
March 26 vote against the legislation 
which would provide the practical fi- 
nancing for this assistance, as well as ex- 
plaining to them how he could at the 
same time favor aid to Israel yet be 
opposed to the only piece of legislation 
which could make that assistance a 
reality. How one can face two different 
ways on this issue is beyond me. 

But those Members of the House who 
seem to think you can somehow make 
bricks without straw will have another 
opportunity—and I hope it will be an 
early one—to vote for Israel as well as 
issue releases for Israel. The Foreign 
Military Sales Act is the one that was 
held up in the Senate for 7 weeks while 
the so-called Cooper-Church amend- 
ment on Cambodia was debated at ex- 
tended length. It is now pending in a 
House-Senate conference committee 
where the Cooper-Church battle threat- 
ens to delay it even further. 

Perhaps if the vital correlation be- 
tween this bill and the future of Israel 
were better understood, perhaps if some 
of those Members who propose to sup- 
port Israel would also support the legis- 
lation that would make this defense pos- 
sible, instead of voting against it and 
loading it down with controversial 
amendments, we might get this measure 
enacted into law before the situation in 
the Middle East has deteriorated beyond 
the point of no return. 


FEDS IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
DOOR 


(Mr. NICHOLS asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day of last week Senator Strom THUR- 
MOND of South Carolina, in a speech be- 
fore the U.S. Senate, soundly denounced 
the Nixon administration’s announced 
policy, proposed by the Justice Depart- 
ment, to send, in the Senator’s language 
“100 carpetbagging lawyers into the 
South for the purpose of assuring forced 
integration of public schools.” 

Mr. Speaker, I join the Senator from 
South Carolina in his opposition to this 
proposal which certainly indicates a lack 
of confidence in school officials in my 
State and throughout the South in their 
efforts to abide by the edicts of the Fed- 
eral courts. 

The one thing that we need least in my 
State is Federal agents snooping around 
and poking their noses further into the 
operation of our school system. Alabama 
officials, from the Governor of my State 
on down through the county superin- 
tendents-of education and the members 
of the county and city school boards are 
doing their very best to comply with the 
court orders. I strongly urge the Presi- 
dent to rescind this announced intention 
of the Justice Department. 
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In connection with this, the Montgom- 
ery Advertiser’s lead editorial “Feds in 
the Schoolhouse Door” points up in a 
most enlightening manner that we have 
no need for these proposed Federal school 
watchers, 

FEDS IN THE SCHOOLHOUSE DOOR 


Back in the early days of school desegre- 
gation, southern politicians were properly 
denounced, in their states and nationally, 
when they recklessly predicted trouble be- 
fore schools opened under new integration 
orders. 

We were among those who said this was 
an open invitation, inciting the lawless. It 
was designed to be a self-fulfilling prophecy. 
If individuals didn’t take the cues, governors 
were then obligated to intercede to prevent 
the “trouble” they had predicted. This hap- 
pened in Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, etc. 

That era has largely ended. The South is 
perplexed and angered to the extreme by 
sectional enforcement of the law of the land— 
Dixiland, that is. But as a general statement, 
most recent school desegregation orders, 
however resented, have been obeyed. 

Now the federal government has an- 
nounced, well in advance of school opening, 
that it will stand in the schoolhouse door, by 
sending platoons of Justice Department at- 
torneys and other gauleiters to the South, 
including Montgomery. 

The announcement was perhaps intended 
as a deterrent to trouble, but it is of a piece 
with the aforementioned predictions by 
southern politicians in years past. 

Thus it is an incitement which is unwel- 
come and unwise, and can only exacerbate 
the resentment of a people who see them- 
selves beset from all sides by the zealous 
imposition of Reconstruction II. (Some 
“southern strategy.”) 

It would haye been normal prudence for 
the Justice Department to have contingency 
plans and personnel on standby alert in the 
event of any efforts by a small band of thugs 
to frustrate court orders. That is standard 
procedure. 

But to announce the dispatch of a kind 
of new Freedman’s Bureau to the Deep South 
is so provocative we can only conclude that 
the Justice Department is either very stupid 
or so intent on having some rebellion to put 
down it may want one—just as our southern 
demagogues wanted trouble in those early 
days of integration. 

Montgomery, specifically mentioned as one 
of the beachheads for the feds, without the 
prior knowledge of United States Attorney 
Ira DeMent, is particularly offensive. Time 
and time again Montgomery has been praised 
for complying with court orders and for 
working out acceptable plans. The school 
board—and, by clear implication, all citi- 
zens—has been lavishly complimented by 
Judge Johnson and the judges of the Fifth 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 

But the integration hawks in the Justice 
Department have been itching for a piece 
of the action. Peace and order by compliance 
are not to the liking of the gung-ho recruits 
who see in the southern campaign a chance 
to win their battle stars and ribbons for 
heroism in a conquered but still hostile 
province. 

We hope and trust they will be disap- 
pointed. But we say to them as we said to 
other demagogues years ago: if there is 
trouble, you are responsible by reason of 
deliberate and provocative announcements, 


INTRODUCTION OF FOOD STAMP 
i BILL 


(Mr. POAGE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter.) 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing the House Committee on Agriculture 
by a vote of 27 yeas, 6 noes, and one 
present, favorably reported the general 
farm bill to which I made reference yes- 
terday. The committee then voted unani- 
mously to instruct the chairman to in- 
troduce a food stamp bill which had been 
approved as to wording and substance 
some time ago. 

I am today introducing this bill and I 
ask unanimous consent to include at this 
point a brief summary of the provisions 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The material referred to follows: 

Foop STAMPS 

The committee has amended in significant 
fashion H.R. 12222, the Administration spon- 
sored bill to amend the Food Stamp Act of 
1964, as amended. Foremost among the 
changes are (1) inclusion of an amendment 
which would require able-bodied adults to 
register for and, if available, accept employ- 
ment as a condition precedent to obtaining 
stamps; (2) to require payment of at least 
50 cents per person per month for program 
participation, and; (3) to require States to 
pay a small portion of the cost of the pro- 
gram. A brief summary of the measure 
follows: 

Section 1 broadens the policy of the basic 
Act by recognizing that limited purchasing 
power is related to hunger and malnutrition. 

Section 2 of the bill consists of definition 
changes occasioned by substantive amend- 
ments, the most significant of which are to 
expand the program to Puerto Rico, and 
define “elderly” persons, 

Section 3 contains authority to simultane- 
ously operate Food Stamp and Commodity 
Programs, however individual participants 
are precluded from simultaneously receiving 
dual benefits. 

Under Section 4 the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture in conjunction with the Secretary of 
HEW is directed to establish uniform na- 
tional standards for participating house- 
holds. Separate standards for the American 
Territories newly covered by the Act, are 
proscribed. 

This section also provides that an able- 
bodied person between the ages of 18 and 65, 
except those persons responsible for the care 
of others, register for and accept employment 
if it is offered as a condition of eligibility for 
the household of which he is a member to be 
eligible for program benefits. No person 
would, by virtue of the requirement, be 
forced to accept employment at a struck 
plant. 

Section 5 contains authority for establish- 
ing the value of coupons with a minimum 
monthly payment of at least 50 cents per per- 
son per month required of each participant. 
Outside sources would not be precluded from 
making the required payment. Authority for 
the purchase of stamps, on other than a 
monthly basis, is also contained in this 
Section, however, it would not allow partici- 
pants to use that vehicle as a means of ob- 
taining more stamps than they would other- 
wise be entitled to receive. 

The educational outreach provision of the 
bill is contained in Section 6. Under this 
section State agencies are directed to ini- 
tiate educational programs designed to in- 
form potential participants of the program. 
Deductions for public assistance checks for 
coupon allotments are also authorized under 
this Section. 

Finally, the Section authorizes persons 60 
years of age or older who are participating 
in the program to use stamps to purchase 
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meals delivered to them if prepared by an 
instrumentality of a political subdivision 
or a nonprofit organization. 

Section 7 amends and strengthens present 
enforcement provisions. 

Section 8 of the bill revises the formula 
by which the Federal government reimburses 
State agencies for administrative expenses 
incurred in implementation of the program. 
The new formula recognizes the need for 
insuring prompt hearings for aggrieved 
households who have heretofore been denied 
an adequate opportunity to appeal denial 
of entitlement to benefits of the program. 

Section 9 of the bill requires participating 
States to finance a portion of the amount 
by which the value of coupons issued to 
households exceeds the amount paid by such 
households. The rate of State sharing would 
be 214 percent for the first year; 5 percent 
for the second; 744 percent for the third; 
and, 10 percent of the fourth and ensuing 
years. 

Section 10 authorizes open-ended appro- 
priations for the program through fiscal 
year 1973. 

Section 11 contains authority to allow on- 
going programs to continue to exist until 
brought into conformity with this bill and 
gives the Secretary additional authority to 
extend food assistance to communities with- 
out programs. 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee will meet tomorrow and it is my 
hope that we may favorably report this 
bill. 


EXCESSIVE SPENDING LOOMS AS 
CALCULATED IN CONGRESS 


(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, the big 
spender label seems to be pinching a little 
bit, because a lot of the big spenders are 
squealing and squeaking around here to- 
day. 

My attention has been invited to an 
editorial that appeared in the Sunday, 
July 19, Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch en- 
titled “Excessive Spending Looms as 
Caleulated in Congress.” The editorial 
States: 


EXCESSIVE SPENDING LOOMS AS CALCULATED 
In CONGRESS 


Strange mischief is afoot in the Congress 
of the United States with regard to needed 
appropriations to run the federal govern- 
ment. Only one of the 14 bills required to 
finance national affairs has reached the 
White House. 

There is a growing school of thought that 
the Democrat-controlled Congress, acutely 
aware this is an election year, is not as 
concerned with fiscal responsibility as it is 
with embarrassing the titular head of the 
opposite political party, Republicar Presi- 
dent Nixon, 

Leaders of Congress are heard more and 
more to moan that the President is “ignor- 
ing new priorities” while expounding that 
federal legislators are “responding to the 
needs of the people.” 

This is not a new political tactic. In the 
early 1930s, as the nation was trying to find 
a Way out o” the devastating Great Depres- 
sion, we had a Republican president, Her- 
bert Hoover. And the House was controlled 
by Democrats. 

Then, as now, there were compelling po- 
litical considerations. And there was mis- 
chief. While Mr. Hoover tried to meet neces- 
Sary obligations, he also attempted to avoid 
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economic disaster by keeping the federal 
government solvent. 

He sought a reasonably balanced budget. 
Yet, Treasury Department records show that 
by the time congressional leaders completed 
their manipulations, federal expenditur-s 
were double actual receipts. 

Further, they ignored recovery recom- 
mendations. by the Hoover administration, 
but revived many of them after the inaug- 
uration of a Democratic president, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, in 1933. History shows the 
FDR regime accumulated much credit for 
its so-called “New Deal.” 

But history also shows the FDR regime 
planted the seed for excessive government- 
spending, a mischief being practiced by too 
many leaders in Congress today. 

A tell-tale example of the current think- 
ing is embodied in the recent hassle over 
aid to hospitals, a highly-emotional issue. 
The President favored the measure but not 
the excessively high figure. And especially, 
he opposed a stipulation that he be “re- 
quired” to speud the $2.8 billion total 
amount within a set period of time. He 
vetoed the bill, but was overridden by the 
“new priorities” line of thought. 

We are not, as was the case in the early 
1930s, fighting our way out of a Great 
Depression. But there is a very good chance 
that following a deliberate and calculated 
path of excessive spending will plunge us 
into an economic situation far more damag- 
ing than a depression, 


IN SUPPORT OF H.R. 18573 


(Mr. McCULLOCH asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 26, 1970, I introduced legislation 
designed to help law enforcement agen- 
cies to cope with the menace of bomb- 
ings and bomb threats which have af- 
flicted our country in recent months. 
Twenty-eight of my colleagues joined me 
in introducing the measure. A subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary 
is now conducting hearings on this 
legislation. 

The hearings have demonstrated more 
than ever the necessity for new measures 
to control the activities of the anarchists 
who are using explosives as instruments 
of terrorism across the land. According 
to a survey conducted by the Department 
of the Treasury, between January, 1969 
and April, 1970 more than 40,000 bomb- 
ings, bombing attempts, and bomb 
threats were reported to law enforcement 
agencies. The actual bombings, which 
number more than 4,000 in that period, 
were responsible for the deaths of 43 peo- 
ple and for $22.6 million of property 
damage. 

The bill which I introduced in March, 
H.R. 16699, approaches the problem by 
providing increased penalties and a 
broadened scope of the existing Criminal 
Code provision, 18 U.S.C. 837. This is a 
necessary approach, but not the only one, 
if we are to solve the bombing problem. 
In addition to the deterrence of the crim- 
inal statute, we must make it more diffi- 
cult for the criminal to obtain the mate- 
rials he needs to make his bombs. There 
is no doubt that the ease of access to 
explosive materials has been a contribut- 
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ing factor in the rash of bombings which 
we have experienced. 

The legislation which I introduced yes- 
terday, H.R. 18573, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior is the proposed 
Explosives Control Act of 1970. It would 
complement H.R. 16699 by regulating the 
importation, manufacture and sale of ex- 
plosives. Major features of the new leg- 
islation, which will be administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior because 
most explosives are used in mining oper- 
ations, are: 

Issuance of licenses to importers, man- 
ufacturers and dealers in the explosives 
industry. 

Issuance of permits to commercial 
users of explosives. 

Licensees must obtain and record posi- 
tive identification of purchasers of ex- 
plosives. 

Prohibitions on the sale of explosives 
to minors, felons, fugitives from justice, 
drug addicts, and mental defectives. 

Prohibitions on the sale of explosives 
to persons, other than licensees or per- 
mittees, who are nonresidents of the 
State in which the sale is made unless 
they are residents of a contiguous State 
that permits such a sale. 

Penalties of up to 10 years imprison- 
ment for violations of the provisions of 
the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, there can no longer be 
any dispute about the need for control of 
the distribution of explosives. I urge my 
colleagues to give the legislation which I 
have introduced prompt and careful con- 
sideration. 


ELIMINATING AN UNEMPLOYMENT 
COMPENSATION INEQUITY FOR 
EX-SERVICEMEN 


(Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing in the 
House a bill that will amend title 5 of 
the United States Code to eliminate an 
inequity that some ex-servicemen have 
run into after their discharge from the 
military. My bill will change section 
8502(b) of title 5 to provide that for 
the purposes of unemployment compen- 
sation all the States shall treat accrued 
leave of ex-servicemen as wages for 
past services rather than as current 
wages constituting a bar to benefit pay- 
ments. In effect, passage of this pro- 
posed legislation would alter the treat- 
ment for unemployment compensation 
purposes of ex-servicemen in 28 States. 
Today these States deny or hold up un- 
employment insurance benefits to those 
men again in the civilian labor market, 
who receive pay for unused accrued 
leave. Such pay is considered wages and 
under that rationale these States deny 
unemployment benefits for a period de- 
termined by the number of days of ac- 
crued leave paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

This situation was brought to our at- 
tention by Henry L. Lacayo, president 
of Local 887 of the UAW in California. 
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It, in turn, had been brought to his at- 
tention when one of his local’s members 
was denied unemployment compensa- 
tion for a 47-day period since he had 
been paid for 47 days of unused accrued 
leave—leave to which he was entitled 
for his 3 years in the armed services, in- 
cluding duty in Vietnam. This young 
man had resumed his civilian life by 
returning to work at North American 
Rockwell where he was previously em- 
ployed prior to induction into the US. 
Army. Unfortunately, due to economic 
problems in the aerospace industry and 
this gentleman's lack of seniority, North 
American Rockwell was forced to lay 
him off. 

Consequently, he applied for unem- 
ployment compensation but was turned 
down due to the State of California’s 
reading of section 8524 of title 5. 

In providing for unemployment insur- 
ance coverage for ex-Federal employees 
and ex-servicemen, it has been the 
policy of Congress, with respect to the 
conditions of eligibility for benefits, to 
require that the provisions of the State 
unemployment insurance law apply. Sec- 
tion 8502(b) of title 5 of the United 
States Code requires that: 

Compensation shall be paid by the State 
to a Federal employee in the same amount, 
on the same terms, and subject to the same 
conditions as the compensation which would 
be payable to him under the unemployment 
compensation law of the State if his Fed- 
eral service and Federal wages . . . had been 
included as employment and wages under 
that State law. 


Section 8521(b) extends the same 
principle to ex-servicemen. 

Congress made an exception to this 
general rule, however, by specifically re- 
quiring that payments for unused ac- 
crued leave be deemed to continue the 
employment of the individual “during 
the period after the termination with 
respect to which the individual received 
the payment.” The exception was sub- 
sequently deleted with respect to ex- 
civilian employees of the Federal Gov- 
ernment but not with respect to ex- 
servicemen. An identical provision in 
both the House and Senate versions of 
H.R. 14705, a bill to extend and improve 
the Federal-State unemployment com- 
pensation program would delete this ex- 
ception with respect to ex-servicemen by 
repealing section 8524 of title 5 of the 
United States Code. 

Repeal of section 8524, however, would 
only delete the requirement that States 
deny unemployment compensation to ex- 
servicemen during periods with respect to 
which the individual received payment 
for unused accrued annual leave. It 
would not provide or require States to 
provide compensation during such peri- 
ods. Our bill would require the States to 
treat accrued leave of ex-servicemen as 
wages for past services. This, in turn, 
would necessitate uniformity of treat- 
ment of these ex-servicemen through- 
out the United States and stop a form of 
discrimination that has resulted in part 
from Federal Government action. 

The State legislatures have taken dia- 
metrically opposite views as to unem- 
ployment compensation eligibility dur- 
ing periods covered by terminal leave. 
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The laws of 24 jurisdictions consider un- 
used accrued leave to be wages for past 
services constituting no bar to current 
benefit payments, The laws of 28 other 
jurisdictions consider unused accrued 
annual leave to be current wages con- 
stituting a bar to benefit payments; un- 
der this concept, the individual is con- 
sidered to remain fully employed 
throughout a period with respect to 
which the unused annual leave is paid 
and does not become unemployed and 
eligible to receive benefits until the ex- 
piration of such period. 

I cannot agree that it was the inten- 
tion of Congress to penalize ex-service- 
men who have honorably served their 
Nation and who cannot find employ- 
ment after their discharge. To allow 
some States to discriminate against 
these individuals while others take cog- 
nizance of the true meaning of pay- 
ments for accrued leave appears to be a 
prostitution of the principles underlying 
such payments. Since we are both in a 
recession and the number of men dis- 
charged from the military grows yearly, 
revision of existing legislation is neces- 
sary. As President Lacayo recently 
stated: 

To deny unemployment benefits to veter- 
ans who have chalked up sufficient earnings 
to qualify is . . . a heartless attitude and a 
brutal “thank you” for men, many of whom 
have recently risked their lives in service to 
their country. 


Passage of H.R. 14705 and the repeal 
of section 8524 of title 5 was a step in 
the right direction. Enactment of my 
amendment to section 8502 would re- 
sult in the States and Federal Govern- 
ment treating those who have completed 
military service for the United States 
in a manner more fitting of our Nation. 
I urge rapid enactment of the bill intro- 
duced today. 


URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
ACT OF 1970 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. COUGHLIN) 
is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve that in the near future this House 
will have an opportunity of voting on 
S. 3154, the Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1970. 

In anticipation of that time, I thought 
Members might be interested in the com- 
ments of Mr. James C. MeConnon, chair- 
man of the Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Transportation Authority, and two re- 
lated editorials. Mr. McConnon’s re- 
marks, made before the House Repub- 
lican Task Force on Transportation on 
June 6, are most pertinent to the prob- 
lem of urban mass transit and I recom- 
mend them highly to my colleagues. 

The items follow: 

STATEMENT BY JAMES C. MCCONNON 

As Chairman of Southeastern Pennsylvania 
Transportation Authority, known locally as 
SEPTA, I appreciate this opportunity to talk 
with you as you seek to aid the Congress in 


responding to the urban-transportation chal- 
lenges of the 1970's. 


We in this region, Mr. Chairman, are espe- 
cially proud of, and grateful to, the “Law- 
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rences” of your Task Force. These two Penn- 
S5ylvanians, Congressman Coughlin and Con- 
gressman Williams, have worked effectively 
and tirelessly to improve and strengthen 
public-transportation facilities in South- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

Con; Williams, as you may know, 
served with distinction for two-and-a-half 
years as a member of the SEPTA board. Con- 

Coughlin was one of the Author- 
ity’s earliest supporters. 

And although he sits on the other side of 
the aisle in Washington, we would be remiss 
in not expressing here our appreciation for 
the efforts in behalf of better transportation 
of another area worker, Congressman Wil- 
liam A. Barrett, Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Housing of the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

SEPTA, an agency of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, is located near the midpoint 
of the populous northeastern corridor 
stretching from Boston to Richmond. It was 
created to preserve, improve, expand and co- 
ordinate public transportation in the City 
of Philadelphia and the surrounding Penn- 
sylvania counties of Bucks, Chester, Dela- 
ware and Montgomery, a region with a popu- 
lation of more than four million persons. 

SEPTA’s transportation system not only 
serves this region but also interchanges pas- 
sengers with the Lindenwold rapid-transit 
line of the Delaware River Port Authority op- 
erating in the South Jersey area. SEPT'A also 
operates bus service in New Jersey and, by 
contract, bus lines in the State of Delaware. 

SEPTA-owned facilities and those with 
which it has contractural relations embrace 
166 routes, with 3,200 vehicles operating more 
than 270,000 miles daily. On a typical week- 
day passengers number one million one hun- 
dred thousand. These facilities comprise the 
nation’s third largest urban-transportation 
network and include railroad, subway, ele- 
vated, bus, trackless-trolley and surface-rail 
lines, 

In the six years of its existence SEPTA has 
worked to preserve and, to the extent possi- 
ble, improve commuter-rail and transit serv- 
ices in the region. This has been a demand- 
ing task, calling for the reversal of a down- 
hill course shaped by four decades of belt- 
tightening and neglect on the part of pri- 
vate transportation operators. 

In this task we have had the indispensable 
support of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, the City of Philadelphia and the coun- 
ties of Bucks, Chester, Delaware and Mont- 
gomery. These have supplied the money 
needed to keep in being essential railroad 
services, together with certain suburban bus 
lines. Local funds to match some $23 million 
in federal grants for improvements to com- 
muter-rail facilities are being provided large- 
ly by the same sources. And needless to say, 
gentlemen, we are most grateful for that fed- 
eral aid, 

The City of Philadelphia and Delaware 
County, it should be noted, have made avall- 
able the credit backing that enabled SEPTA 
to acquire from Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company and Philadelphia Suburban 
Transportation Company the area’s two 
largest transit networks. 

The SEPTA region has made extensive local 
outlays for public-transportation improve- 
ment and expansion. The City of Phila- 
delphia, with SEPTA’s financial commitment, 
is building and. planning extensions to its 
Broad Street Subway system at a cost of 
well over $100 million. Other locally financed 
projects have included nearly $50 million 
in rapid-transit and commuter-railroad im- 
provements, $15 million in surface-lines bet- 
terments and the excellent $94-million Lin- 
denwold line. 

This metropolitan region has passed the 
point, however, at which fare-box revenues 
and the resources of local government are 
adequate to support acceptable standards of 
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service and equipment. Thus we must look 
hopefully to the House of Representatives 
as it considers the Administration's transit- 
aid legislation embodied in Bill S. 3154 passed 
by the Senate last February. 

This bill, as you know, would authorize 
$3.1 billion over five years, with contract au- 
thority, for capital improvements and dem- 
onstration projects. For this all urban 
transportation operators would be grateful. 

Even so, the transportation needs of metro- 
politan areas are so great that they exceed 
those S. 3154 could satisfy. Thus our first 
plea to the members of this Task Force is 
for favorable action on the Administration's 
transit-aid legislation, S. 3154, now before 
the House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. This legislation, gentlemen, must be 
enacted, as the first step toward adequate 
support of the nation’s urban transportation 
systems. 

An indication of the requirements of the 
SEPTA region is given by our six-year capital- 
improvement program. This program, which 
includes projects of the City of Philadelphia, 
totals $613 million. More than $200 million of 
this amount must come from the federal 
government, 

This program represents a minimum ap- 
praisal of the needs of Southeastern Penn- 
sylvania. It includes urgently needed new 
railroad commuter cars, streetcars and buses; 
improvements to railroad stations and sub- 
way stations, many of them well over a half- 
century in age; expanded station parking; 
railroad and rapid-transit extensions, in- 
cluding a line to the airport; an underground 
connection between center-city commuter 
railroad terminals; improved communica- 
tions facilities, and other necessary projects, 

Urban-transportation systems are the pro- 
viders of needed mobility to countless people, 
chiefly workers, shoppers and students. To 
lower-income groups, the elderly and the 
handicapped, they are especially essential. 

These systems, however, exert influence 
well beyond the bounds of transportation. 
There is scarcely a major urban problem that 
cannot be eased to some extent by a strong 
and healthy local-transport structure. 

Good public transportation can link low- 
income jobseekers with employment oppor- 
tunities, afford accessibility to new and better 
city housing, cut down air pollution, reduce 
traffic congestion, ease student tensions, pre- 
serve real-estate tax values, minimize the 
dislocated business and uprooted homes of 
expressway construction, maintain the vital- 
ity of central business districts and bolster 
the local economy in many ways. 

Thus public transportation has a many- 
sided involvement in urban society and a 
potential for mitigating some of its most 
vexing problems, Because of this, and be- 
cause local resources (which have been 
generously committed in this region) are 
not adequate to the task, we believe there 
is justification for urging the Congress to 
provide whatever share of the nation’s re- 
sources is required to support and improve 
urban-transportation systems. 

To us it is clear that this share must be 
sufficient to meet not only capital needs but 
operating costs as well. The latter have risen 
sharply, as wage rates and prices of mate- 
rials have spiralled upward. There are big- 
city systems today on which labor costs 
alone exceed the entire farebox revenue; here 
in Philadelphia, on SEPTA'’s city transit di- 
vision, the labor-cost proportion has reached 
80 per cent. 

To attempt to meet this situation by 
slashing service or boosting fares would 
defeat the very purposes for which public- 
transportation agencies exist. Such meas- 
ures would drive away some passe: . They 
would inflict inconvenience and additional 
expense on others, many of whom are al- 
ready hard-pressed to make ends meet. And 
a still more harmful imbalance would be 
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created between travel by public transpor- 
tation and by the less efficient and more 
costly-to-the-community method represent- 
ed by the private automobile. 

For example, the public-support program 
administered by SEPTA has resulted in a 42 
per cent increase over the past ten years in 
ridership on the region’s 13 rail-commuter 
lines. This is a most significant achievement, 
brought about during a period when the use 
of virtually all urban-transportation sys- 
tems was declining. It would cost at least 
@ half-billion dollars to build the necessary 
additional highways if these railroad com- 
muters were to travel by automobile, an 
amount many times greater than the cost of 
the public-support program. 

And so, gentlemen, the very preservation 
of the values of urban transit systems, to say 
nothing of the improvement of those sys- 
tems, depends upon sources of support be- 
yond that of the fare~box. 

In a little over three weeks a new Depart- 
ment of Transportation will come into be- 
ing in Pennsylvania combining, under a sin- 
gle administration, several state agencies now 
functioning in that field. This department, 
we are certain, will pursue a policy accord- 
ing full recognition to the needs of transit 
and commuter-railroad users. We believe that 
such a policy should make provision for 
some form of broad-based state-tax support 
for urban transport. This tax, among other 
things, would provide local matching funds 
for federal grants. 

In summary I would urge the Task Force 
to consider the following specific points which 
we feel are vital to the long-range solution 
bye the urban ground-transportation prob- 
em: 

1. A substantially greater amount of fed- 
eral money must be invested in mass trans- 
portation. While it is indeed impressive that 
President Nixon has proposed and the Con- 
gress is now considering a federal mass- 
transportation program providing $3.1 bil- 
Hon for the next five years, which is more 
than five times greater than the amount of 
federal spending for this purpose d the 
past six years, a larger commitment is needed. 
The major underlying problem we face is the 
great lack of capita] investment over many 
years, which has not only reduced available 
operating equipment and reduced service and 
ridership but has caused the virtual disap- 
pearance of the important supporting manu- 
facturing industries so necessary to develop- 
ing new technology in mass transportation. 

2. The amount of local matching funds 
needed to obtain federal funds should be 
lowered, Highways funds are available locally 
on the basis of a 10 per cent investment. 
There is no reason why mass-transportation 
funds should require a 33% per cent, or even 
50 per cent, local investment. If there is any 
justification for the expenditure of federal 
money for mass transportation, and no one 
denies that there is, then it should not be 
siphoned on an artifically restrictive basis 
which prevents its application where most 
needed. 

8. In considering local funds needed to ob- 
tain federal monies for mass transporta- 
tion, full credit should be given for the past 
investment which a community has made 
to keep its transportation system alive. The 
SEPTA region, comprising the City of Phila- 
delphia and the counties of Bucks, Chester, 
Delaware and Montgomery, has invested hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in capital projects 
and operating subsidies in order to maintain 
the network of mass-transportation facilities. 
This expenditure should be recognized for 
what it is; namely, an exercise of local re~- 
sponsibility which serves to reduce by vast 
amounts the outlay of federal money re- 
quired to rescue mass-transportation systems, 

Local communities should be given further 
credit for the amount of their past local 
investment in the matching of federal 
funds. 
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4. The artificial limitation of 1244 per cent 
on the amount that any state can receive 
from federal mass- rtation funds 
should be removed from Bill S. 3154. The 
states that have done the most to preserve 
mass transportation at their own expense, the 
states which have the greatest total need, 
such as Pennsylvania, are arbitrarily dis- 
criminated against by this artificial limita- 
tion, Federal funds should be placed where 
they are needed to deal with the problem for 
which they are required. 

5. The federal government should con- 
tinue to recognize and should formally ac- 
knowledge the importance of local control 
of mass-transportation programs. Urban 
mass-transportation is truly local in nature. 
While the problem in New York City is 
similar to the problem in Philadeiphia and 
to the problem in Detroit, Chicago and Los 
Angeles, none of the urban transportation 
problems in each of these localities has any 
effect on any of the others. 

The operation of urban transportation is 
essentially local in nature. This fact has 
been recognized in Pennsylvania in the es- 
tablishment of SEPTA under the Metropoli- 
tan Transportation Authorities Act of 1963. 
It was more recently emphasized in the leg- 
islation just enacted creating the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Transportation which 
explicitly provides for local participation in 
mass-transportation planning and program- 
ming. 

SEPTA serves as a local regional agency 
responsive to the requirements of the local 
governments and people of the region and is 
further sensitive to local requirements 
through its cooperation with the Delaware 
Valley Regional Planning Commission, which 
is likewise a local regional agency responsive 
to local problems and needs. 

6. The Congress should insist that all re- 
venues derived from intersate activities relat- 
ing to transportation should be made avail- 
able in some measure to meet the transporta- 
tion problems of the region from which the 
revenues are derived. 

In this region the Delaware River Port Au- 
thority collects a special use tax in the form 
of bridge tolls across the Delaware River. It 
has recently committed these revenues to the 
construction of the $94-million Lindenwold 
Line in South Jersey, an important and 
valuable public-transportation project, 
These revenues and all similar interstate 
revenues should be made available on the 
same basis to enable the regional trans- 
portation agencies to deal with their press- 
ing transportation problems, 

This Committee, serving as a Task Force 
on Transportation, is an important acknowl- 
edgement of the responsibility of the federal 
government in this area. It must be recog- 
nized that the billions of dollars which are 
being spent to develop the highway system 
that the country needs must be met with 
comparable expenditures for mass trans- 
portation. 

Public-transportation systems are the only 
way to deal with the high peak-hour traffic 
experienced in metropolitan areas. It is a sim- 
ple fact that an urban expressway generates 
more traffic than it can carry. It is a corol- 
lary to this fact that unless efficient mass- 
transportation systems are developed in our 
urban areas, the vast expenditure of federal 
funds to build highways in these areas will 
be wasted. 

We wish you gentlemen of the Republican 
Task Force every success in your important 
undertaking. Thank you, 


[From the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 
June 8, 1970] 
‘TRANSIT’s CAPTIVE RIDERS 
The welcome emphasis now being placed 
upon urban public transportation is usually 
linked to the need for persuading travelers 
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to use commuter trains and buses rather than 
their automobiles. 

But there is a large segment of the urban 
population for which there is no such choice. 
This is the group, estimated in and around 
Philadelphia at more than 500,000 persons, 
who do not have the use of private automo- 
biles to get to and from their jobs, schools 
or markets and are thus public transit’s cap- 
tive fares. 

Philadelphia’s transit engineer, Edison L. 
Tennyson, makes a needed and telling plea 
on behalf of these transit riders. And one of 
the points he makes is that these individuals 
suffer more as federal and state governments 
devote their efforts and funds to gigantic 
highway projects and slight or ignore com- 
pletely the urgent need for improved public 
transportation. 

Mr. Tennyson suggested to a Republican 
Party congressional task force on transporta- 
tion that those who must depend upon pub- 
lic transportation to get from one place to 
another do not insist upon exotic, super- 
sophisticated cars and other facilities. What 
the captive riders need, he explained, is re- 
liable, clean and efficient transportation at a 
price they can afford. 

Here, indeed, is a message for the Repub- 
lican task force to carry back to Washington, 
The federal government should move at once 
to correct the present imbalance in its trans- 
portation efforts to provide immediate and 
adequate assistance to the Southeastern 
Pennsylvania Transportation Authority and 
to the Penn Central, Reading and other 
urban transit lines. 

The Nixon Administration has proposed a 
program providing $3.1 billion nationwide for 
the next five years. A far larger amount of 
federal money is needed and the annual ap- 
propriations should not be dependent upon 
the moods of Congress. 

SEPTA chairman James C. McConnon sug- 
gested to the transportation task force that 
the amount of local matching funds re- 
quired to obtain federal grants be lowered 
and that credit be given for past investments 
made by communities to improve their transit 
system. These are valid requests. They de- 
serve favorable action in Washington. 

The best way to assure that the nation’s 
urban transit systems receive the federal help 
they need and deserve is to eliminate the sep- 
arate Highway Trust Fund, which provides 
assured financing of highway projects, and 
establish instead a single Transportation 
Trust Fund. 

It is clear by now that the country, and 
especially its cities, can no longer afford to 
treat each kind of transportation separately— 
either in planning or in financing. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, June 14, 
1970] 


BOTH SIDES OF THE RIVER 


Equitable allocation of all available reve- 
nue for mass transit purposes is essential 
to the development of a balanced and co- 
ordinated system of public transportation 
in the Philadelphia metropolitan area. 

Chairman James C. McConnon of the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania tion 
Authority made some excellent suggestions 
in this regard in testimony at a hearing in 
Philadelphia conducted by, the Republican 
Task Force on Transportation of the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

The SEPTA chief, warning that local gov- 
ernments are unable to provide all the finan- 
cial assistance necessary to develop and main- 
tain good public transit at reasonable fares, 
urged state and Federal officials to give 
greater recognition to transportation needs. 

He noted, for example, that the Federal 
Government pays up to 90. percent of the 
cost of highway projects but only one-half 
to two-thirds.of the cost. of mass transit 
programs, 
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Especially significant, we believe, was Mr. 
McConnon’s comment relative to the distri- 
bution of Delaware River bridge tolis for mass 


transit purposes. 

“Congress should insist that all revenues 
derived from interstate activities relating 
to transportation be made available in some 
measure to meet the transportation prob- 
lems of the region from which the reve- 
nues are derived,” the SEPTA chairman said. 

“In this region the Delaware River Port 
Authority collects a special use tax in the 
form of bridge tolls across the Delaware 
River. 

“It has recently committed these revenues 
to the construction of $94,000,000 Lindenwold 
line in South Jersey, an important and val- 
uable public transportation project. 

“These revenues and all similar interstate 
revenues should be made available on the 
same basis to enable the regional transpor- 
tation agencies to deal with their pressing 
transportation problems.” 

Mr. McConnon’s point is well made. 

Use of bridge tolls to finance the high- 
speed line in South Jersey is commendable, 
and there is no doubt that Philadelphia de- 
rives benefit from the project, but transit 
projects on the Pennsylvania side of the river 
also should share in bridge-toll revenues. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS—THE CRY FOR 
FREEDOM IS BEING HEARD 


(Mr. CLEVELAND asked and was 
given. permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp, and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
week we marked the 12th annual ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. We 
recognized the tyranny and oppression 
of Communist rule in the once free coun- 
tries of Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Poland, and Rumania. This ob- 
servance showed our unified support for 
the peoples of these dominated lands, 
who are denied the freedom and basic 
human rights that we have cherished 
since our forefathers founded this 
Nation. 

It is gravely important that wecontinue 
to demonstrate our solidarity with the 
100 million oppressed people of East and 
Central Europe. Many thousands of 
American citizens today are refugees 
from Iron Curtain countries that are 
continuously purged by the dominant 
forces of Communist oppression. Many 
thousands of our people have brothers 
and sisters, mothers and fathers, and 
other loved ones still being forced to live 
under the tyrannical domination in the 
captive nations of Europe. The only hope 
for these people is America, the land of 
the free. This observance afforded us 
an opportunity to fulfill our moral obli- 
gation to the principles of freedom, 
equality, and equal opportunity; and to 
give support to those denied these prin- 
ciples, I am heartened that the plight 
of the captive nations is not forgotten 
in these times of glamour issues and in- 
stantaneous controversy. 

There appears to be no end to the op- 
pression in Eastern and Central Europe 
in sight.The Soviet Union seems willing 
to take any risk in order to preserve their 
domination of this bloc of countries. 
With increased Soviet buildup in the 
Middle East, apparently risking the out- 
break of a major military conflict, it is 
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appropriate that all Americans show 
their deep commitment to the plight of 
the oppressed people of the captive na- 
tions dominated by the Soviet Union. 
This signal of support greatly heartens 
the people of these nations. 

In the town of Ashland, N.H., a cap- 
tive nations observance saluting America 
was held Sunday, July 19. A proclama- 
tion from the Governor of New Hamp- 
shire and messages from the New Hamp- 
shire congressional delegation were read. 
Mrs. Howard Ball of Claremont pre- 
sided as mistress of ceremonies for the 
eighth annual observance. Observances 
of this type that were held throughout 
our country help to instill hope in the 
people of the captive nations. 

Observances such as those of last week 
are necessary to show our support for 
the plight of the oppressed people of the 
captive nations. However, I feel that the 
House of Representatives should con- 
tinue to review the plight of the captive 
nations. Therefore, I renew my sugges- 
tion to establish a Special Committee on 
the Captive Nations and insert my reso- 
lution, House Resolution 349, in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 


H. Res. 349 


Whereas, on the issue of colonialism, the 
blatant hypocrisy of imperialist Moscow has 
not been adequately exposed by us in the 
United Nations and elsewhere; and 

Whereas Presidential proclamations desig- 
nating Captive Nations Week summon the 
American people “to study the plight of the 
Soviet-dominated nations and to recommit 
themselves to the support of the just aspira- 
tions of the people of those captive nations”; 
and 

Whereas, following the passage of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week resolution in 1959 by the 
Congress of the United States and again dur- 
ing the annual observances of Captive Na- 
tions Week, Moscow has consistently dis- 
played to the world its profound fear of 
growing free world knowledge of and inter- 
est in all of the captive nations, and particu- 
larly the occupied non-Russian colonies 
within the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the indispensable advancement of 
such basic knowledge and interest alone can 
serve to explode current myths on Soviet 
unity, Soviet national economy, and mono- 
lithic military prowess and openly to expose 
the depths of imperialist totalitarianism 
and economic colonialism throughout the 
Red Russian Empire, especially inside the 
so-called Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics; and 

Whereas, for example, it was not generally 
recognized, and thus not advantageously 
made use of, that in point of geography, his- 
tory, and demography, the now famous U-2 
plane flew mostly over captive non-Russian 
territories in the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas in the fundamental conviction 
that the central issue of our times is imperi- 
alist totalitarian slavery versus democratic 
national freedom, we commence to win the 
psychopolitical cold war by assembling and 
forthrightly utilizing all the truths and facts 
pertaining to the enslaved condition of the 
peoples of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, Uk- 
raine, Czechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, White 
Ruthenia, Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, 
mainland China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, 
Georgia, North Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, 
Tibet, Cossakia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and other subjugated nations; and 

Whereas the enlightening forces generated 
by such knowledge and understanding of 
the fate of these occupied and captive non- 
Russian nations would also give encourage- 
ment to latent liberal elements in the Rus- 
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sian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic— 
which contains Russia itself—and would help 
bring to the oppressed Russian people their 
overdue independence from centuries-long 
authoritarian rule and tyranny; and 

Whereas these weapons of truth, fact, and 
ideas would counter effectively and over- 
whelm and defeat Moscow's worldwide propa- 
ganda campaign in Asia, Africa, the Middle 
East, Latin America, and specifically among 
the newly independent and underdeveloped 
nations and states; and 

Whereas it is incumbent upon us as free 
citizens to appreciatively recognize that the 
captive nations in. the aggregate constitute 
not only a primary deterrent against a hot 
global war and further overt aggression by 
Moscow's totalitarian imperialism, but also 
a prime positive means for the advance of 
world freedom in a struggle which in total- 
istic form is psychopolitical; and 

Whereas, in pursuit of a diplomacy of 
truth, we cannot for long avoid bringing 
into question Moscow's legalistic pretensions 
of “noninterference in the internal affairs of 
states” and other contrivances which are 
acutely subject to examination under the 
light of morally founded legal principles and 
political, economic, and historical evidence; 
and 

Whereas, in the implementing spirit of our 
own congressional Captive Nations Week res- 
olution and the Presidential proclamations, 
it is in our own strategic interest and that 
of the nontotalitarian free world to under- 
take a continuous and unremitting study of 
all the captive nations for the purpose of 
developing new approaches and fresh ideas 
for victory in the psychopolitical cold war: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That there is hereby established 
a committee which shall be known as the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations. 
The committee shall be composed of ten 
Members of the House, of whom not more 
than six shall be members of the same polit- 
ical party, to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) Vacancies in the membership 
of the committee shall not affect the power 
of the remaining members to execute the 
functions of the committee, and shall be 
filled in the same manner as in the case of 
the original selection. 

(b) The committee shall select a chairman 
and a vice chairman from among its mem- 
bers. In the absence of the chairman, the 
vice chairman shall act as chairman. 

(c) A majority of the committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum except that a lesser num- 
ber, to be fixed by the committee, shall con- 
stitute a quorum for the purpose of admin- 
istering oaths and taking sworn testimony. 

Sec. 3. (a) The committee shall conduct 
an inquiry into and a study of all the cap- 
tive non-Russian nations, which includes 
those in the Soviet Union and Asia, and also 
of the Russian people, with particular ref- 
erence to the moral and legal status of Red 
totalitarian control over them, facts concern- 
ing conditions existing in these nations, and 
means by which the United States can assist 
them by peaceful processes in their present 
plight and in their aspiration to regain their 
national and individual freedoms. 

(b) The committee shall make such in- 
terim reports to the House of Representa- 
tives as it deems proper, and shall make its 
first comprehensive report of the results 
of its inquiry and study, together with its 
recommendations, not later than January 31, 
1970, 

Sec. 4. The committee, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
sit and act at such places and times within 
or outside the United States to hold such 
hearings, to require by subpena or otherwise 
the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and docu- 
ments, to administer such oaths, and to take 
such testimony as it deems advisable, 
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Sec. 5. The committee may employ and fix 
the compensation of such experts, consult- 
ants, and other employees as it deems neces- 
sary in the performance of its duties. 


HOUSING: NEW YORK OR 
SAIGON 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, it appears as 
if we are on the verge of starting an- 
other chapter in the sad history of our 
involvement in Vietnam. 

As reported earlier this month, Presi- 
dent Nixon, in a letter to President Thieu 
of South Vietnam, stated that the United 
States will finance 20,000 new houses 
each year for the next 5 years for the 
families of South Vietnamese soldiers. 
Already our military support of the 
Thieu regime has drained off countless 
sums of money as well as thousands of 
lives while our urgent domestic needs 
have been neglected. 

Despite this, the President has appar- 
ently decided that we ought to expand 
our financial support to other areas of 
South Vietnam’s society in order to prop 
up a regime that continues to imprison 
political opponents and balks at inde- 
pendently meeting such pressing social 
needs as land reform. This is bad enough 
but when at the same time we are fail- 
ing to provide decent housing for our 
own citizens, the logic of our building 
public housing for the Vietnamese is per- 
verse. 

Our 1968 Housing and Development 
Act contained the recognition that every 
American family should have a decent 
home and envisions 26 million units dur- 
ing the following 10 years. But this pro- 
gram has never been fully funded and 
the houses are not being built because 
our resources are being spent on over- 
heated military operations particularly 
in Vietnam. The result is that this coun- 
try is in the midst of a housing crisis 
and New York City best illustrates this 
condition. With over 500,000 substand- 
ard housing units in this city, with an 
estimated 30,000 units being abandoned 
or demolished each year, Government 
sponsored public housing has provided 
the meager number of approximately 
1,000 new units per year over the past 
several years. When compared to the 
city’s estimated annual need of 35,000 to 
40,000 new units each year, the propor- 
tions of our predicament become clear. 
Our housing needs can never be met 
without greater funding from the Fed- 
eral Government and greater commit- 
ment from the administration. Yet this 
administration has indicated a willing- 
ness to finance annually 20 times more 
housing for Saigon than for New York 
City. 

The result of such a twisted commit- 
ment is the continued decay of our urban 
centers and the continual disillusion- 
ment and bitterness of our citizens, of 
every social class and race, causing the 
rising tensions in our country. There are 
135,000 low-income families in New York 
City alone on the waiting list for public 
housing. How long can we ask these peo- 
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ple to wait? Tens of thousands of our 
citizens, who could afford moderate- and 
middle-income housing at reasonable 
prices find that none is available. Only 
luxury housing starting at $100 per room 
is being built. Are the needs of the poor 
and the middle class to be ignored while 
our Government builds houses in Saigon? 
Would it not be better if the White House 
worried about housing here at home? 
Would it not be sensible for Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
George Romney, to support full funding 
for the 1968 Housing and Development 
Act? 


FEDERAL RESERVE REPORT ON THE 
PROPOSED PENN CENTRAL LOAN 
GUARANTEE 


(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, slowly the 
facts about the ill-fated loan guarantee 
to the Penn Central Transportation Co. 
are coming to light. 

Last night, I received—out of the deep 
recesses of the Federal bureaucracy—a 
copy of the long-hidden credit report pre- 
pared by the Federal Reserve on the 
Penn Central Transportation Co. 

The reason this report has been kept 
from public view so long is now appar- 
ent. The report makes it plain that the 
administration had planned to proceed 
with the loan guarantee despite the most 
serious questions raised by the Federal 
Reserve. It is obvious that the adminis- 
tration was willing—prior to a last-hour 
reversal—to risk hundreds of millions of 
the taxpayers’ money in a highly ques- 
tionable scheme. 

The administration was willing to toss 
several hundred million dollars into the 
wind despite the fact that the Federal 
Reserve made it plain that it was un- 
willing to certify Penn Central’s ability 
to repay the loan. 

The closing paragraph of the credit re- 
port of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York states: 

From the viewpoint of protection against 
possible financial loss, it is our view that 
the financial risk to the guaranteeing agency 
cannot be measured at this time in view of 
existing uncertainties in respect of the avail- 
able pool of collateral, the nature and tim- 
ing of legislation and the success of new 
management in its programs. 


Earlier in the same report, the Fed- 
eral Reserve stated: 

We are not sufficiently informed at this 
time as to the existence of adequate free col- 
lateral to assure that in the event of default 
by the Company the United States would be 
able to recover its investment from the sale 
or other disposition of the collateral within 
a reasonable time. 


Even more important is the fact that 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
found that the $200 million or the $225 
million being sought under the guarantee 
was only the beginning of the welfare 
program for this giant corporation. Sig- 
nificantly, the Federal Reserve report 
states: 

The cash needs of the Company through 
the year 1971, could, in our estimation, reach 
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or exceed one-half billion dollars. The pro- 
posed V-loan financing in the amount of $200 
million maturing on October 31, 1970, of it- 
self, would provide inadequate assistance to 
the Company and, in all likelihood, merely 
postpone the institution of proceedings under 
the Bankruptcy Act. 


In short, Mr. Speaker, the Federal Re- 
serve report confirms what many in the 
Congress suspected—the Administration 
was not risking just $200 million, but 
possibly up to a half-billion dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money. 

The Federal Reserve report is written 
in polite terms and in places, it obviously 
leans over backward to be friendly to its 
allies in the Administration and to give 
them every out possible. But in the end, 
the report makes it plain that the Goy- 
ernment is embarking on a highly risky 
scheme without assurance that the tax- 
payers will be protected. 

Mr. Speaker, it is startling that high 
officials of the administration would 
have, for a moment, considered making 
this loan guarantee in the face of the 
findings of the Federal Reserve. But this 
report was in the hands of administra- 
tion officials at a time when Members of 
Congress were being lobbied by the ad- 
ministration to support the loan guaran- 
tee and to support other legislation pro- 
viding more funds for the Penn Central 
Transportation Co. I was called by ad- 
ministration officials urging my support 
for the loan guarantee; yet, I was not 
informed that the administration was in 
the possession of such an adverse report 
from the Federal Reserve. 

The Federal Reserve report on the 
credit worthiness of Penn Central was 
necessary under the Defense Production 
Act and it was flown to Washington by 
courier on the evening of June 17 and 
hand carried to officials in the adminis- 
tration. The implication throughout this 
period was that the administration had 
received a favorable report from the Fed- 
eral Reserve and that there was some 
type of assurance that the Government 
would be protected if it went through 
with the guarantee. The Federal Re- 
serve report which I am now making part 
of the public record makes it plain that 
no such assurance was contained in the 
credit findings. 

It should be remembered that I, along 
with other Members of Congress, was in- 
formed on Friday morning, June 19—2 
days after the Federal Reserve report 
had reached Washington—that the loan 
guarantee was to be made by the ad- 
ministration sometime that day. Before 
the day was out, this approval was with- 
drawn. 

However, the question remains—How 
could the administration go this far down 
the road in a plan to throw hundreds of 
millions of dollars out the window with- 
out the slightest assurance of repay- 
ment? Who are the officials within the 
administration who looked at the Fed- 
eral Reserve report and said, “The pub- 
lic be damned”? What prompted public 
officials to act in such a manner with 
public funds? Where are these officials 
now and what positions of responsibility 
are they carrying out? 

The Federal Reserve report makes it 
obvious that the high officials for the 
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administration were willing to go along 
with a plan which placed the Federal 
Government’s rights alongside those 
of the last class of lenders—the un- 
secured lenders to Penn Central. The 
Government would have only had a sec- 
ond lien on the capital stock junior to 
the existing liens in favor of commercial 
banks. The Government was being asked 
to undertake an extraordinary step in 
the Penn Central case, and it seems that 
the administration should, at a mini- 
mum, have insisted on primary claim to 
the assets in event of default. All in all, 
it appears that the administration took 
a rather casual—if not callous—attitude 
about the taxpayers’ funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also greatly dis- 
turbed by the fact that the administra- 
tion appeared on the one hand to bring 
the Congress into its confidence while at 
the same time withholding essential 
documents such as this Federal Reserve 
report. Such a procedure does not en- 
hance the confidence of the Congress in 
the administration. If the administra- 
tion wanted our cooperation in this loan 
guarantee, certainly it was incumbent on 
it to let us in on the credit findings of the 
Federal Reserve. 

In one of the early reports on the loan 
guarantee—made at a time when the ad- 
ministration was seeking congressional 
approval—the Federal Reserve stated: 


The Company’s cash needs for 1970 and 
1971 to be met through borrowing are great. 
Such needs could reach or exceed, in our 
estimation, one half billion dollars. There is 
no assurance that more will not be needed 
in years subsequent to 1971. There is no like- 
lihood of early repayment of outstanding or 
new advances. Indeed, there is no assurance 
of repayment of those advances over the long 
term unless there is a fundamental improve- 
ment in the operating experience of the 
Company, coupled with financial assistance 
in the amount of the estimated need of ap- 
proximately one half billion dollars and a 
sufficient period of time in which to correct 
the underlying situation. Accordingly, given 
the existing circumstances as set forth in the 
original V-loan application and the proposed 
loan terms, we would not have recommended 
approval of the subject application on the 
basis of factors normally considered in ap- 
praising credit risks. 

In our view, further financial assistance 
to the Company in the limited amount of 
$225 million would have provided no signifi- 
cant relief to the Company. At best, it would 
have resulted in a brief delay in the institut- 
ing of proceedings under the Bankruptcy Act. 
The apparent inadequacy of the proposed 
financial aid to the Company under the orig- 
inal V-loan agreement presented the likeli- 
hood of substantial loss to the guaranteeing 
agency. 


One of the most significant points 
brought out by the Federal Reserve re- 
port is the fact that the Federal Reserve 
did not have the time to carry out a real 
credit investigation. The Federal Reserve 
makes this very plain in the following 
quote: 

The Company is part of a complex holding 
company structure involving three tiers of 
holding companies. Many of the assets of the 
Company and of its affiliates appear to be en- 
cumbered by covenants and liens contained 
in a variety of complex bond indentures and 
other credit arrangements. We estimate that, 
to perform the kind of credit analysis that 
we have performed in the past with respect 
to prospective V-loan borrowers could take 
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several months, Clearly, it could not be per- 
formed in time for a V-loan to save the Com- 
pany from bankruptcy proceedings, if the 
condition of the Company is as represented 
to us. 


Mr. Speaker, there are many other 
quotes that could be lifted from the Fed- 
eral Reserve document, but I think the 
entire report should be read by the Mem- 
bers of Congress. I place in the RECORD 
a copy of the reports on the Penn Central 
Transportation Co, as issued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York and made 
available to the administration: 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK or New YORK, 

New York, N.Y., June 17, 1970. 

Re F.R.B. of N.Y. Defense Production Loan 
No. 392. 

BOARD or GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM, 

Washington, D.C. 

Attention: Mr. E. Ralph Massey, Chief, Dis- 
count Operations Section. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to our let- 
ter of June 17, 1970 with which we forwarded 
copies of an application dated June 16, 1970 
for the issuance to First National City Bank, 
New York, New York, on behalf of itself and 
@ group of participating banks, of a V-Loan 
Guarantee Agreement pursuant to Regula- 
tion V, to cover 100% of a revolving credit 
providing for advances, under certain con- 
ditions, up to $50 million to be made to 
Penn Central Transportation Company, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 

We enclose two copies of our summary 
report dated June 17, 1970 in respect of the 
application for guarantee of this interim 
V-loan credit. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. TIMLEN, Jr., 
Vice President. 
SUMMARY REPORT ON APPLICATION FOR V-LOAN 

GUARANTEE OF INTERIM FINANCING OF 

PENN CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION CO. PEND- 

ING ISSUANCE OF V-LOAN GUARANTEE IN 

THE AMOUNT OF $200,000,000 TO THE PENN 

CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 

On June 2, 1970 First National City Bank, 
New York, New York (the “Agent Bank”), 
on behalf of itself and a group of participat- 
ing banks, made application for the issuance 
of a V-loan guarantee agreement pursuant 
to Regulation V of the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System to cover a pro- 
posed loan to be made to Penn Central 
Transportation Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania (the “Company”), a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the Penn Central Com- 
pany, a publicly-owned company. Subse- 
quent negotiations developed a revised pro- 
posal for a 100% V-loan guarantee of a loan 
in the amount of $200,000,000 to mature 
October 31, 1970 and to be secured, in part, 
by (1) the pledge of various assets of the 
Company, (2) the assignment of the Com- 
pany’s accounts receivable, and (3) a second 
lien on the capital stock of a subsidary of 
the Company. 

This Bank, in its “Summary Report on 
Application for V-Loan Guarantee in Con- 
nection with Loan to Penn Central Trans- 
portation Company”, dated June 17, 1970, 
commented on the proposed V-loan as 
follows: 

“The revised terms of the V-loan were 
developed in the expectation that the out- 
look for timely legislation affording broad 
assistance to the railroad industry would be 
favorable and in the expectation that this 
loan and other bank loans to the Company 
would be extended and additional guaran- 
teed loans would be available as indicated 
above, Based upon the revised terms of the 
proposal, the expectation of timely favorable 
Congressional action om the proposed legis- 
lation, the recent and proposed changes in 
senior management of the Company designed 
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to improve its performance and prospects, 
the V-loan which has been applied for could 
provide time for a coordinated effort by the 
Government, the participating banks, and 
the Company to work out plans designed to 
restore the Company to health and to en- 
able it to repay the indebtedness at some 
time in the future. 

“From the viewpoint of protection against 
possible financial loss, it is our view that the 
financial risk to the guaranteeing agency 
cannot be measured at this time in view of 
existing uncertainties in respect of the 
available pool of collateral, the nature and 
timing of legislation and the success of new 
management in its program.” 

On June 17, 1970, the Agent Bank, on be- 
half of itself and a group of participating 
banks, made application for the issuance of 
a V-loan guarantee agreement pursuant to 
Regulation V to cover 100% of a proposed 
loan up to the aggregate amount of $50,000,- 
000 to be made to the Company, to be pay- 
able on demand but not before June 29, 1970 
and to be secured by specified assets of the 
Company. The purpose of the proposed $50,- 
000,000 loan is to provide funds to the Com- 
pany on a short-term basis pending the 
preparation of the V-loan agreement and 
other documents required in connection with 
the proposed $200,000,000 loan. The $50,- 
000,000 loan would be repaid from the pro- 
ceeds of the $200,000,000 loan. Accordingly, a 
guarantee on the $50,000,000 loan should be 
issued only if it is determined that the 
guarantee will be issued with respect to the 
$200,000,000 loan, 

In view of the information available as to 
the current cash position of the Company, 
the proposed $50,000,000 loan appears to be 
a necessary intermediate step to achieve the 
objectives contemplated in connection with 
the proposed $200,000,000 loan and other sub- 
stantial long-term financing, with Govern- 
ment guarantees, under proposed legislation 
which, we are informed, is expected to be 
enacted. From this standpoint, the comments 
of this Bank with respect to the $200,000,000 
loan appears applicable to the $50,000,000 
loan, 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF 
New Yor«r, 
New York, N.Y., June 17,1970. 
Re: F.R.B. of N.Y. Defense Production Loan 
No. 391 
BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FEDERAL RE- 
SERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C. 
Attention: Mr. E, Ralph Massey, Chief, Dis- 
count Operations Section. 

GENTLEMEN: Reference is made to our letter 
dated June 2, 1970 with which we transmitted 
two copies of an application for the issuance 
to First National City Bank, New York, New 
York, on behalf of itself and a group of par- 
ticipating banks in process of being formed, 
of a V-Loan Guarantee Agreement pursuant 
to Regulation V, to cover 100% of a proposed 
revolving credit and term loan in the ag- 
gregate amount of $225 million to be made 
available to Penn Central Transportation 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

We now enclose two copies of our report 
dated June 17, 1970 entitled Summary Re- 
port on Application for V-Loan Guarantee 
in Connection with Loan to Penn Central 
Transportation Company, which contains a 
summarization of the principal terms and 
conditions of the proposed financing arrange- 
ment after giving effect to modifications in 
a number of substantive respects. 

Very truly yours, 
THOMAS M. TIMLEN, Jr., 
Vice President. 


SUMMARY REPORT ON APPLICATION FOR V-LOAN 
GUARANTEE IN CONNECTION WITH LOAN TO 
PENN CENTRAL TRANSPORTATION Co, 

On June 2, 1970, First National City Bank, 

New York, New York (the “Agent Bank"), on 
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behalf of itself and a group of participating 
banks in process of being formed, submitted 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of New York an 
application for the issuance of a V-loan 
guarantee agreement pursuant to Regulation 
V of the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, to cover 100% of a proposed 
revolving credit and term loan in the aggre- 
gate amount of $225 million to be made to 
Penn Central Transportation Company, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, (the “Company”) a 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Penn Central 
Company, a publicly-owned company. In 
meetings with representatives of counsel for 
the Company and bank lenders to the Com- 
pany, it was represented that (1) absent an 
ability to further borrow money the Company 
would be unable to meet its current obliga- 
tions in the early part of the month of June 
and would be forced into tion pro- 
ceedings under section 77 of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and (2) existing bank creditors of the 
Company were unwilling to make further 
loans to the Company without the protection 
afforded by a 100% guarantee by the Govern- 
ment. 

In subsequent negotiations between the 
Agent Bank, other major existing bank credi- 
tors of the Company, representatives of the 
Government, and this Bank, attention was 
focused on a proposal for a 100% V-loan 
guarantee of a loan in the amount of $200 
million of various assets of the Company, 
(2) the assignment of the Company accounts 
receivable, and (3) a second lien on the 
capital stock of a subsidiary of the Company. 
The terms of the proposed loan were devel- 
oped in the light of expectations of the en- 
actment of Federal legislation that would 
result in additional substantial funds be- 
ing made available to the Company for ex- 
tended periods with Government guarantees 
and that the maturities of the proposed loan 
and of other indebtedness of the Company 
to commercial banks would be extended for 
comparable periods. The proposed V-loan 
would thus serve as interim financing pend- 
ing the arranging of more substantial assist- 
ance for longer periods that would permit 
the development of plans designed to pro- 
duce a viable Company at some future time. 

This summary report discusses the finan- 
cial position of the Company, reviews briefly 
the original V-loan application, and com- 
ments on the proposed V-loan that has been 
developed as a result of the negotiations be- 
tween the Agent Bank, other major existing 
bank creditors of the Company, representa- 
tives of the Government, and this Bank. 


RECENT EVENTS LEADING TO PRESENT 
FINANCIAL CHISIS 

On April 21, 1970, Penn Central Company 
announced a first. quarter loss for 1970 of 
$62.7 million, sharply greater than the $12.8 
million loss in the corresponding 1969 pe- 
riod. Most of the loss in the first quarter was 
attributed to railroad operations. Following 
shortly after the disappointing earnings re- 
ported for the calendar year 1969, the April 
21, 1970 announcement impaired the ability 
of Penn Central Transportation Company to 
roll over maturing issues of its commercial 
paper, close to $200 million of which was 
outstanding on the date of the announce- 
ment of the first quarter loss. Between that 
date and May 22, 1970, maturities and pay- 
ments of commercial paper exceeded sales 
of commercial paper by $78 million. Back 
up lines of credit provided by banks were 
utilized to cover maturing commercial pa- 
per; those lines have been exhausted. Addi- 
tional loans to cover subsequent maturities 
of commerlial paper—$25 million prior to 
June 30 and the balance of $75 million prior 
to December 16, 1970—are not available in 
the ordinary course. 

Pennsylvania Company (Pennco), a4 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the Company, 
had scheduled a public issue of $100 million 
of 25-year debentures on June 2, 1970. The 
proceeds from the sale were to be used to 
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repay a $50 million loan from a group of 
banks (the Chemical Bank loan) due June 
11, 1970, made in anticipation of the sale 
of the debentures, and the balance was to be 
made available to the Company. On May 29, 
1970, the $100 million debenture issue of 
Pennco was postponed indefinitely because 
of inability to market the issue. 


SUMMARY OF BASIC PROBLEMS OF PENN CENTRAL 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 


We quote from the representations of the 
prospective V-loan borrower submitted in 
support of the application for loan guar- 
antee: 

“Penn Central Transportation Company, 
like a number of other railroads, is in grave 
economic difficulty. The Railroad's financial 
condition is accentuated by the relatively 
large part of operations in passenger service. 
Penn Central, as the largest railroad in the 
East, experienced a very difficult two years 
in 1968 and 1969. In 1969 the loss from rail 
operations amounted to $220 million, follow- 
ing a loss of $140 milion in 1968. Income of 
$137 million in 1969 and $116 million in 1968 
derived from real estate and subsidiary com- 
pany operations was used to subsidize the 
railroad. During the first quarter of 1970 the 
unfavorable trend in operating results ac- 
celerated. Loss from rail operations amounted 
to $100 million. Thus, in two and one-quarter 
years the Railroad lost $459 million from rail 
Operations. 

“Consolidated ordinary earnings of Penn 
Central Company amounted to a loss of $22.1 
million in 1969 compared with a profit of 
$68.3 million in.1968, The reduction in earn- 
ings for the year was attributable primarily 
to the deficit of the Railroad. The principal 
factor which depressed Railroad Earnings in 
1969, and in recent years has resulted in a 
loss from rail operation, is the impact of 
higher costs that was not covered by freight 
rate increases. In 1969, the Railroad’s wage 
level increased 7%, or by $74 million, How- 


ever, it was not until November 18, 1969 that 


the Railroad obtained a 6% increase in 
freight rates. As a result additional revenues 
fell far short of absorbing increases in op- 
erating costs. The same lag is taking place in 
1970.” 


PRESENT BANK CREDITORS AND HOLDERS OF 
COMMERCIAL PAPER 


There follows a summary of the major 
groupings of bank creditors, which in total 
number approximately 70 institutions. 


Penn Central Transportation Co., debtor 


1. $300 million secured revolving credit 
and term loan—First National City Bank, 
New York, New York, as the lead bank, and 
51 other banks, under a credit agreement 
dated April 1, 1969 which provides for a re- 
volving credit of $300 million available at 
the prime rate until January 1, 1971, on 
which date outstanding loans are converti- 
ble into a term loan repayable in annual 
installments from January 1, 1972 through 
January 1, 1976. As security, the borrower 
pledged all the stock of its wholly-owned 
subsidiary, Pennco. Pennco operates as an 
investment company, with its principal in- 
terests in companies not directly related to 
the railroad operations of the Penn Central 
System. Pennco’s principal investments in- 
clude holdings in Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way Company and other railroads, all of the 
common stock of Buckeye Pipe Line Com- 
pany and controlling interests in two real 
estate development companies, Great South- 
west Corporation and Arvida Corporation. 

2. $50 million unsecured revolving credit— 
First National City Bank as the lead bank, 
and eleven other banks, under a Eurodollar 
Revolving Credit Agreement dated Novem- 
ber 14, 1968, with a maturity of October 31, 
1973. 

3. $30 million unpaid balance of unsecured 
loan made by First National City Bank and 
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another bank under a letter agreement dated 
May 6, 1965, with a maturity of January 31, 
1971. 

4, $12.5 million in unsecured loans made by 
Manufacturers Hanover Trust Company, New 
York, New York, and Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

5. $46.5 milion in unsecured loans made 
by a total of 26 banks under lines of credit 
arranged by the Company with the individ- 
ual banks as support to the issuance of com- 
mercial paper. Maturities are understood to 
range from advances payable on demand to 
advances payable in ninety days. 

6. $108.3 million in commercial paper 
outstanding as of June 2, 1970, held by a 
large number of banks (in some cases for 
the account of customers) and other inves- 
tors, including mutual funds, insurance 
companies, industrial companies and edu- 
cational institutions, and maturing at var- 
ious dates through December 16, 1970. 


Pennsylvania Co., debtor 


1. $50 million revolving credit provided in 
February 1970 by Chemical Bank, New York, 
New York, and nine other banks, in anticipa- 
tion of, and to be repaid from, the proceeds of 
the $100 million debenture issue, the sale of 
which was postponed indefinitely on May 28, 
1970. These outstanding loans matured on 
June 11, 1970 but their maturities were ex- 
tended on that date to June 11, 1972. Pro- 
ceeds of these loans were made available 
to the Transportation Company. 

2. $2.5 million term loan due February 1, 
1971 made by Chemical Bank and Morgan 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York. 
Penn Central International (N.V.), debtor 

1, $59.2 million in loans denominated in 
Swiss francs obtained from European banks 
and other lenders, guaranteed by Penn Cen- 
tral Company, and maturing at various dates 
from February through April 1971. 


WEAKNESSES IN PENN CENTRAL DEBT STRUCTURE 


The observations in this report concern- 
ing the financial position of the Company 
relate solely to its obligations on commercial 
paper and under the financing arrangements 
with banks described above. No analysis or 
appraisal has been attempted because of time 
limitations of bonded indebtednesses, obliga- 
tions under conditional sales agreements and 
equipment leases, borrowings by real estate 
development subsidiaries, etc. 

The imminent likelihood of acute financial 
involvement is based upon the inability of 
the Company to repay its commercial paper 
maturing during the month of June and 
subsequently, when its cash resources will 
be exhausted. The non-payment when due of 
any obligation of the Company for borrowed 
money constitutes an event of default under 
the $300 million credit, and presumably under 
other credits described or referred to above. 

In view of the developing situation, the 
two major New York City banks which have 
been lead banks in the financing arrange- 
ments established for the Company and its 
subsidiary, Pennco, proposed to take steps 
forthwith to better secure the positions of 
the bank creditors they represented. 


PROPOSED FINANCING UNDER ORIGINAL V-LOAN 
APPLICATION TERMS 


In brief, the originally proposed financing 
in an aggregate amount of $225 million, in 
part a revolving credit-and in part a term 
loan would have been secured by pledge of 
the Company’s accounts receivable and un- 
billed revenue, and had an interest rate the 
same as the prime rate of the Agent Bank 
(presently 8% per annum), a commitment 
fee of % of 1% per annum, and a maturity 
of- December 31, 1976. The loan proceeds were 
to be used in meeting the Company’s esti- 
mated cash requirements, totaling $263- mil- 
lion, for the period from June 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1970, to cover operating losses, 
capital expenditures for the railroad, com- 
mercial paper maturities and other debt re- 
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tirement, and miscellaneous cash require- 
ments. 
PROSPECTS FOR REPAYMENT 


The $225 million financing as originally 
proposed was represented in the application 
for loan guarantee as “deemed sufficient on 
basis of present forecast for balance of 1970” 
(italics supplied), a statement qualified 
by the Agent Bank’s letter of transmittal 
dated June 2, 1970 questioning whether the 
Company would be able to borrow any of the 
additional amount of $25 million to $38 mil- 
lion needed to meet its total estimated needs 
of $263 million for 1970. The 1971 financial 
forecast reflects an estimate that $126 million 
in financing, other than for the acquisition 
of equipment, would be required to meet the 
cash needs of the railroad after giving effect 
to $53.3 million in funds received from the 
sale of property and salvage and $22 million 
in advances from subsidiaries. 

Representations, related to repayment of 
the financing, were made with respect to 
major areas of potential improvement in rail 
operating results in 1970 and 1971. Stated 
briefly, these areas are: 

1. Two 6% freight rate increases before 
the end of 1970. 

2. Assumption by State and local govern- 
ments of the financial responsibility for op- 
erating commuter facilities. 

3. The discontinuance or cutback of long- 
haul passenger service. 

4. Economies effected through reductions 
in work force. 

5. Savings to be realized out of the 1968 
merger of the Pennsylvania Railroad and the 
New York Central Railroad. 

We note that the three areas first men- 
tioned, which may hold the greatest prospect 
for significant improvement in railroad op- 
erating results, are in large degree outside 
the Company's control. 


COMMENT 


The Company’s cash needs for 1970 and 
1971 to be met through borrowing are 
great. Such needs could reach or exceed in 
our estimation, one half billion dollars. 
There is no assurance that more will not 
be needed in years subsequent to 1971. There 
is no likelihood of early repayment of out- 
standing or new advances, Indeed, there is 
no assurance of repayment of those advances 
over the long term unless there is a funda- 
mental improvement in the operating experi- 
ence of the Company, coupled with financial 
assistance in the amount of the estimated 
need of approximately one half billion dol- 
lars and a sufficient period of time in which 
to correct the underlying situation. Accord- 
ingly, given the existing circumstances as set 
forth in the original V-loan application and 
the proposed loan terms, we would not have 
recommended approval of the subject ap- 
plication on the basis of factors normally 
considered in appraising credit risks, 

In our view, further financial assistance 
to the Company in the limited amount of 
$225 million would have provided no sig- 
nificant relief to the Company. At best, it 
would have resulted in a brief delay in the 
instituting of proceedings under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act. The apparent inadequacy of the 
proposed financial aid to the Company under 
the original V-loan aggreement presented 
the likelihood of substantial loss to the 
guaranteeing agency. 

REVISED V-LOAN PROPOSAL 

Following submission of the original V- 
loan proposal intensive negotiations on a 
virtually continuous basis have been con- 
ducted between representatives of the Gov- 
ernment, the Agent Bank, and this Bank, 
together with their respective counsel, to 
develop terms and conditions for a V-loan 
agreement acceptable to all parties, In a 

procedures, 


rectly in ‘the negotiations as to the terms of 
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the proposed V-loan agreement, indicating 
the readiness of the Department of Defense 
to guarantee the proposed V-loan if terms 
satisfactory to the representatives of the 
Government could be developed, Basic to the 
development of the terms of the proposed 
V-loan were the understandings reached as 
to the need for an extension beyond October 
31, 1970 of the maturity of that loan and 
the extension of the maturities of outstand- 
ing bank loans to the Company, as well as 
the expectation of the enactment of Federal 
legislation that would make available sub- 
stantial, additional financial assistance to 
the Company through a program of Govern- 
ment guarantees. 
TERMS 


The meetings between the representatives 
of the Government, the Agent Bank, and 
some of the major bank creditors and this 
Bank developed a revised proposal, the prin- 
cipal terms of which are as follows: 

Amount of V-loan: $200 million (Re- 
volving Credit). 

Guaranteed Percentage: 100%. 


Maturity: October 31, 1970, with possible 
extensions under comparable Government 
guarantees, until June 1972. 

Interest Rate: Prime rate in effect from 
time to time at the Agent Bank (presently 
8%). 

Guarantee Fee: The guarantee fee to be 
paid by the Company (at present, this would 
be 3%). 

Commitment Fee: 14 of 1%. 

Collateral: (1) Pledge of various assets 
owned by the borrower as may be determined 
to be readily available for pledge and as 
having material collateral value. (2) Assign- 
ment of borrower's accounts receivable. (3) 
Second lien on the capital stock of Penn- 
sylvania Company (junior to the existing 
lien in favor of the lenders under the $300 
million credit). 

The security interest in the foregoing 
would apply not only to the V-loan but also 
to all subsequent direct or indirect Govern- 
ment financing to an aggregate of $500 mil- 
lion including the V-loan. 

Guarantee by Penn Central Company: 
There will be a guarantee by the Penn Cen- 
tral Company, owner of 100% of the out- 
standing capital stock of the borrower, with 
the guarantee to be collateralized after the 
$59.2 million Swiss franc loan is paid. All 
presently existing unsecured bank loans 
will be similarly guaranteed, and the loans 
under the $300 million secured credit will 
also be similarly guaranteed for any de- 
ficiency after collection on their collateral, 

Standby Agreement: All present bank 
creditors of the borrower and its subsidiary, 
Pennco, will agree to standby so long as the 
V-loan (and any other Government financ- 
ing) is outstanding and unmatured but in 
any event for a maximum of two years. The 
standby would be terminated in the event 
of insolvency and/or bankruptcy. 

Participation in V-Loan Collateral: (1) 
All unsecured bank lenders (banks providing 
the loans and credits described in numbered 
paragraphs 2, 3, 4, and 5 on Page 5 of this 
report) will share pro-rata, with the bank 
lenders participating in the V-loan in the 
collateral enumerated under the caption 
“Collateral” above. (2) Banks participating 
in the $300 million credit will also have a lien 
interest on the assets primarily securing the 
V-loan and unsecured bank creditors, but 
only to the extent repayment of the $300 mil- 
lion credit is not obtained from its primary 
collateral security, i.e., the stock of the 
Pennsylvania Company. 

Other Terms and Conditions: As may be 
agreed upon by the financing institutions, the 
borrower, the Guarantor and this Bank, in- 
eluding provisions to assure the normal flow 
of dividends from Pennco to the borrower 
(which would, however, also prevent undue 
transfers of assets from Pennco, and the up- 
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ward flow of proceeds from the sale of assets 
by Pennco, to the borrower). 


COMMENTS 


Penn Central Transportation Company, the 
largest railroad in the Northeast, has experi- 
enced severe operating difficulties since the 
merger of its two predecessor railroad com- 
panies. In the two and one-quarter years to 
March 31, 1970, losses from rail operations 
totaled $460 million (on the basis of account- 
ing required by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission) and although operating income 
from other than rail operations has reduced 
such losses, continuing deficits have con- 
tributed to the need for financing during 
1968 and 1969 aggregating $933 million. The 
Company cannot raise additional funds in the 
financial markets in view of the magnitude 
of its debt obligations relative to the cir- 
cumstances in which it finds itself at present. 

The problems of the Company are deep- 
rooted and not susceptible of simple and 
prompt cure. There have been doubts that 
the Company's management (at least prior 
to the change in chief executive officers on 
June 12, 1970) can turn the Company around 
in its railroad operations so as to substan- 
tially reduce the magnitude of its present 
losses. Its financial condition at present is 
precarious and proceedings under the Bank- 
ruptcy Act could result from the exhaustion 
of cash resources and borrowing power. In 
consideration of the extension of further 
credit, present bank creditors have demanded 
a 100% guaranty by a Government agency on 
new advances, In addition, to further secure 
existing outstanding loans, bank creditors 
have been demanding additional, collateral 
in the nature of liens on what perhaps are 
the most valuable assets from a collateral 
standpoint. 

The Company is part of a complex hold- 
ing company structure involving three tiers 
of holding companies. Many of the assets 
of the Company and of its affiliates appear 
to be encumbered by covenants and liens 
contained in a variety of complex bond in- 
dentures and other credit arrangements. We 
estimate that, to perform the kind of credit 
analysis that we have performed in the 
past with respect to prospective V-loan bor- 
rowers could take several months. Clearly, 
it could not be performed in time for a 
V-loan to save the Company from bank- 
ruptcy proceedings, if the condition of the 
Company is as represented to us. We are not 
sufficiently informed at this time as to the 
existence of adequate free collateral to as- 
sure that in the event of default by the 
Company the United States would be able 
to recover its investment from the sale or 
other disposition of the collateral within a 
reasonable time. The Agent Bank and this 
Bank are in the process of appraising the 
value and availability of a pool of assets of 
the Company which, on the basis of values 
reflected on the books of the issuer only, 
totals in excess of $1.2 billion. The degree 
of protection such pool of assets, serying as 
collateral to the proposed V-loan, would af- 
ford the guaranteeing agency cannot be de- 
termined accurately pending further legal 
and credit analysis. 

As stated above, the cash needs of the 
Company through the year 1971, could, in 
our estimation, reach or exceed one-half bil- 
lion dollars. The proposed V-loan financing 
in the amount of $200 million maturing on 
October 31, 1970, of itself, would provide in- 
adequate assistance to the Company and, in 
all likelihood, merely postpone the institu- 
tion of proceedings under the Bankruptcy 
Act. However, in the course of their nego- 
tiations with the Agent and other partici- 
pating Banks, the representatives of the Gov- 
ernment expressed confidence in the outlook 
for the passage of legislation to assist in 
preserving the country's railroad systems 
through the establishment of a Government 
loan-guarantee program. If, as contemplated 
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by the representatives of the Government, 
such legislation is enacted by the Congress 
and financial assistance by the Government 
to the Company is made available for ex- 
tended periods and in the suggested amount 
of $500 million, it would seem that the man- 
agement could have adequate time and funds 
to effect a major improvement in the Com- 
pany’s situation. 

The management of the Company has re- 
cently been changed by the replacement of 
its chief executive officer. In a recent state- 
ment the new chief executive described his 
plans to recruit a new management team, 
with particular reference to obtaining a 
proven chief operations officer and a proven 
chief financial officer. He also discussed his 
plans for a reduction of 10 per cent in the 
Company's work force over the next several 
months, a significant reduction in corporate 
overhead, and the elimination of unprofit- 
able long-haul passenger service. The prompt 
accomplishment of these objectives would 
wn tga ie! f improve the Company’s posi- 

on, 

The revised terms of the V-loan were de- 
veloped in the expectation that the outlook 
for timely legislation affording broad assist- 
ance to the railroad industry would be favor- 
able and in the expectation that this loan 
and other bank loans to the Company would 
be extended and additional guaranteed 
loans would be available as indicated above. 
Based upon the revised terms of the proposal, 
the expectation of timely favorable Congres- 
sional action on the proposed legislation, the 
recent and proposed changes in senior man- 
agement of the Company designed to im- 
prove its performance and prospects, the V- 
loan which has been applied for could pro- 
vide time for a coordinated effort by the 
Government, the participating banks, and 
the Company to work out plans designed to 
restore the Company to health and to enable 
it to repay the indebtedness at some time 
in the future. 

From the viewpoint of protection against 
possible financial loss, it is our view that the 
financial risk to the guaranteeing agency 
cannot be measured at this time in view of 
existing uncertainties in respect of the avail- 
able pool of collateral, the nature and timing 
of legislation and the success of new man- 
agement in its program. 


HE GETS BY WITH A LITTLE HELP 
FROM HIS FRIEND 


(Mr. HANNA asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service has just issued an 
important ruling. Ordinarily, the public 
reacts with favor when anyone is suc- 
cessful in eking a favorable determina- 
tion out of the parsimonious tax bureauc- 
racy. In this case, however, some special 
facts have come to light which should 
cause a different reaction. 

Over two decades ago Roy Crocker, 
founder and president of Lincoln Savings 
& Loan Association of Los Angeles, head- 
ed the campaign of an aspiring politi- 
cian. As a consequence of Mr. Crocker’s 
ambitious activities that politician was 
elected to the Congress. In the two dec- 
ades that followed, Mr. Crocker gener- 
ously supported this rising political star. 
He supported the candidate in successful 
bids for the U.S. Senate, the Vice Presi- 
dency, and the Presidency of the United 
States. 

In light of Mr. Crocker’s erstwhile sup- 
port for Richard Nixon, I suppose it 
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should come as no surprise that Mr. 
Crocker has been made the benefactor of 
the largess of Presidential power. No one 
would question the President inviting Mr. 
Crocker to the White House for dinner. 
Probably no one would seriously chal- 
lenge the wisdom of the Presidential de- 
cision to reward Mr. Crocker’s political 
steadfastness with an appointment to a 
high executive or ambassadorial post. 
However, it would appear that either Mr. 
Nixon was not content to bestow such 
humble rewards or that Mr. Crocker 
felt his long service entitled him to spe- 
cial sinecure. Whichever was the case, 
Mr. Crocker and the savings and loan 
which he heads has been rewarded with 
what must be one of the most extraor- 
dinary rulings ever issued by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service. President Nix- 
on’s longtime fundraiser has been given 
a special lift in his efforts to raise funds 
for his business, the Lincoln Savings & 
Loan Association. Mr. Crocker’s savings 
and loan association has been given a 
private revenue ruling which permits it 
to establish a program of tax deferred 
Savings. The association is the only fi- 
nancial institution in the United States 
with authority to engage in such activity. 
A number of other savings and loan asso- 
ciations and commercial banks have 
sought similar IRS sanction. To the sur- 
prise of no one their requests have been 
denied. 

The importance of the preferential 
revenue ruling given President Nixon’s 
old crony is that it permits Mr. Crocker 
to outbid competitors in the savings mar- 
ket during a period of unprecedented 
money tightness. The ruling is worth 
millions to the association Mr. Crocker 
owns and controls. 

The manner in which the ruling was 
given is particularly revealing. Although 
it has far-reaching effects on Federal 
tax policy, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury for Tax Policy was not con- 
sulted before it was handed down. While 
the ruling has important implications 
in terms of the Federal Reserve Board’s 
regulation of rates paid by depository in- 
termediaries on savings accounts, there 
is no record that the Federal Reserve 
Board was consulted prior to the ruling 
being issued. 

Loyalty is a personal quality which 
we much respect in our society. However, 
I fear the President’s sense of propor- 
tion is—to understate the point—some- 
what distorted. His action in bestowing 
this immense advantage on a political 
pal is a blatant and arrogant exercise of 
Presidential power. The act of the Pres- 
ident makes clear the high moral tone 
the President has sought to establish is 
for public consumption, not personal ap- 
plication. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
NAVY LAUNCHING OF POLARIS 
A-1 FLEET BALLISTIC MISSILE 
FROM THE NUCLEAR SUBMARINE 
USS. “GEORGE WASHINGTON” 


(Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call attention 
to an event that marks a significant an- 
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niversary for the American people and, 
indeed, all the people of the free world. 
Ten years ago this past Monday, July 20, 
this country crowned a remarkable tech- 
nical and industrial achievement when 
the U.S. Navy launched a Polaris A-1 
fleet ballistic missile from the nuclear 
submarine U.S.S. George Washington as 
it cruised, submerged, off the coast of 
Florida near Cape Kennedy. 

This event was a milestone in US. 
technology, where literally millions of 
Americans combined their talents and 
dedication to take the fleet ballistic mis- 
sile and the submarine which carries it 
from concept to reality in just 4 years— 
5 years ahead of the original target date. 

But even more significant about that 
launch of Polaris on July 20, 1960, I be- 
lieve, was our reaffirmation of tenets 
upon which this Nation was founded. 
Polaris was not developed to wage war— 
it was developed to prevent war. Polaris 
became the cornerstone of our policy of 
deterrence—we made it clear that this 
country would never initiate nuclear 
war; but we also intended to maintain a 
force which could rain swift and total 
devastation on any nation which 
launched a nuclear attack upon the 
United States. Thus, Polaris along with 
this Nation’s mix of strategic deterrent 
weapons has a purpose unique in the his- 
tory of warfare: to prevent nuclear war. 

How successful has Polaris and our 
policy of deterrence been during the past 
decade? Our Nation has not been at peace 
much of that time, but I am confident 
that the specter of nuclear holocaust is 
more remote today than it was 10 years 
ago. The reliability of the FBM weapons 
system has remained unchallenged. A 
fieet of 41 nuclear submarines, each ca- 
pable of carrying 16 missiles, has been 
built, commissioned and sent on peace- 
keeping patrols. The more advanced A-2 
and A-3 Polaris missiles have replaced 
the A-1. And Poseidon, a completely new 
fleet ballistic missile, developed by the 
same Navy-civilian team which produced 
Polaris is about to become operational. 

We cannot mark this day without 
sharing a deep debt of gratitude to the 
thousands of American Navy men who 
have given a remarkable account of 
themselves during the past 10 years. 
When you consider the fact that Polaris 
sailors haye made almost 800 deterrent 
patrols, which adds up to more than 130 
years of submerged time, the enormity of 
their job becomes evident. Their dedica- 
tion and sacrifice has made a valid and 
lasting contribution to this Nation’s 
search for peace. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 


The United States is the world’s largest 


producer of honey. In 1968 the United 
States produced 200,000,000 pounds of 


honey. This was 2% times more than 
the second leading producer, Mexico. 
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AMERICAN CASUALTIES DROP 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
even a single casualty would be one too 
many, if this were an ideal world we 
live in. But the heartening downward 
trend in the number of Americans killed 
and wounded in Vietnam is something in 
which we can all rejoice. 

Weekly U.S. casualty reports this 
month continue to reflect a downward 
trend, evidence that the destruction of 
enemy supplies during the Cambodia 
operation and the success of the Viet- 
namization program have lived up to 
the President’s expectations. 

Statistics show that from the first half 
of 1968 to the first half of this year, 
American deaths in Vietnam have been 
reduced by two-thirds, 66.7 percent. The 
number of Americans wounded has like- 
wise been reduced by a similar margin, 
66.9 percent. Deaths for the first half of 
1969 contrasted with the first half of 
1968 show a reduction of 38.8 percent; 
and from 1969 to 1970, by 49.7 percent. 

The number of Americans wounded 
the first half of 1969 as contrasted to 
1968 shows a reduction of 25.8 percent; 
from 1969 to 1970, 55.4 percent. Approxi- 
mately one-half of those classified as 
“wounded” are not hospitalized and re- 
main in the field for treatment. The fig- 
ures for the first two quarters of each 
year are used because 1970 is only half 
over. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. PELLY, for the week of July 27-31, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. RHODES (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R., Forp), for today and the bal- 
ance of the week, on account of illness in 
the family. 

Mr. Hunt (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), until 4 p.m. today, on 
account of a personal matter. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM, On account of per- 
sonal affairs. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. ForEMAN), to revise and extend 
their remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter to: 

Mr. COUGHLIN, today, for 5 minutes. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Mappen, and to include extraneous 
material. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks during the considera- 
tion of the Interior Appropriations Con- 
ference report. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
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quest of Mr. Foreman) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. GUDE. 

Mr. Duncan in two instances. 

Mr. Rogison in two instances. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Mr. BUSH. 

Mr. SCHERLE. 

Mr. Cowcer. 

Mr. ESHLEMAN. 

Mr. QUILLEN in four instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. BEALL of Maryland. 

Mr. Wo tp in two instances. 

Mr. Bos WILsoN in six instances. 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. Bett of California. 

Mr. Bray in two instances. 

Mr. Zwac# in two instances. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. 

Mr. Foreman in two instances. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. FISH. 

Mr. Byrnes of Wisconsin. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Danret of Virginia) and to 
include extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee. 

Mr. WALDIE. 

Mr. FEIGHAN in three instances. 

Mr. Leccett in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D, FORD. 

Mr. Pryor of Arkansas in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Tunney in two instances. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. Bocas in two instances. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr, GonzaLeEz in two instances, 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. YATES. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. ADAMS, 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts in six 
instances. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA in two instances, 

Mr. BLATNIK. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A pill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3192. An act to designate the navigation 
lock on the Sacramento deepwater ship chan- 
nel in the State of California as the William 
G. Stone navigation lock; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to enrolled bills of the Senate of the fol- 


lowing titles: 

S. 3889. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to ex- 
tend for one year the authority of Federal 
Reserve Banks to purchase United States 
obligations directly from the Treasury; and 

5. $978. An act to extend the time for 
conducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat for 
the marketing year beginning July 1, 1971. 
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BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 21, 1970 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the follow- 
ing titles: 

H.R. 14452. An act to provide for the desig- 
nation of special policemen at the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and for other pur- 

; and 

H.R. 14453. An act to authorize the Public 
Printer to grant time off as compensation 
for overtime worked by certain employees of 
the Government Printing Office, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 O'CLOCK 
A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. DANIEL of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 38 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 23, 1970, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2236. A letter from the Director of Civil 
Defense, Department of the Army, transmit- 
ting a report on property acquisitions of 
emergency supplies and equipment for the 
quarter ended June 80, 1970, pursuant to 
subsection 201(h) of the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act of 1950, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

2237. A letter from the Assistant Admin- 
istrator, General Services Administration, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legisla- 
tion to authorize the disposal of celestite 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2238. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting 
a draft of proposed legislation to amend ti- 
tle 5, United States Code, to direct the Pres- 
ident to adjust the rates for the statutory 
pay systems, to establish an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Salaries, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

RECEIVED From THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

2239. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States transmitting a 
report on improvements needed in Federal 
Aviation Administration procedures for de- 
termining excess spare parts, Department 
of Transportation; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLU- 
TIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture, 
H.R. 13543. A bill to establish a program of 
research and promotion for U.S. wheat; 
with an amendment (Rept. No. 91-1322). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 18577. A bill to authorize the con- 
veyance to the Columbia Hospital for Women 
of certain parcels of land in the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. BINGHAM (for himself, Mr. 
ADAMS, Mrs. CHISHOLM, Mr. COHE- 
LAN, Mr, FRIEDEL, Mr. GIBBONS, Mr. 
HARRINGTON, Mr. Hays, Mrs. HECK- 
LER Of Massachusetts, Mr. LEGGETT, 
Mr. MADDEN, Mr, McDapge, Mr. 
Meeps, Mr. Moss, Mr. PopELL, Mr. 
POLLOCK, and Mr. TIERNAN): 

H.R. 18578. A bill to create a new National 
Service Agency to fill military manpower 
requirements, to create a voluntary civilian 
service as an alternative to military service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18579. A bill to amend section 620 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to 
suspend, in whole or in part, economic and 
military assistance and certain sales to any 
country which fails to take appropriate steps 
to prevent narcotic drugs produced or proc- 
essed, in whole or in part, in such country 
from entering the United States unlawfully, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLURE: 

H.R. 18580. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure that 
U.S, requirements for low cost energy will 
be met, and to reconcile environmental qual- 
ity requirements with future energy needs; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD (for himself and 
Mr. GALLAGHER) : 

H.R. 18581. A bill to amend chapter 3 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating 
to US. contributions to international or- 
ganizations and programs, to provide for a 
program to control illegal international 
traffic in narcotics, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POAGE: 

H.R. 18582. A bill to amend the Food Stamp 
Act of 1964, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself, Mr. 
SPRINGER, Mr. JARMAN, Mr. ROGERS of 
Florida, Mr. SATTERFIELD, Mr. KYROS, 
Mr. Preyer of North Carolina, Mr. 
NELSEN, Mr. CARTER, Mr. Skusirz, and 
Mr. HASTINGS) : 

H.R. 18583. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act and other laws to provide 
increased research into, and prevention of, 
drug abuse and drug dependence; to provide 
for treatment and rehabilitation of drug 
abusers and drug dependent persons; and to 
strengthen existing law enforcement author- 
ity in the field of drug abuse; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H.R. 18584. A bill to provide for the redis- 
tribution of unused quota numbers; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 18585. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to provide that no Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital or domiciliary 
facility shall be constructed, acquired, or al- 
tered unless Such action is first approved by 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R-18586. A bill to provide for fulfilling 
the manpower needs of the armed services 
of the United States on a voluntary basis, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 
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By Mr. BURLESON of Texas (for him- 
self and Mr. JARMAN): 

H.R. 18587. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide for medical and hos- 
pital care through a system of voluntary 
health insurance financed in whole for low- 
income groups, through issuance of certifi- 
cates, and in part for all other persons 
through allowance of tax credits, and to pro- 
vide a system of peer review of utilization, 
charges and quality of medical service; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN (for him- 
self, Mr. Roserts, Mr. McEwen, Mr. 
DENNEY, Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. 
CLEVELAND, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. 
ScCHADEBERG, Mr. JoHNSON of Call- 
fornia, Mr. Perris, and Mr, HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT) : 

H.R. 18588. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for the construction of economic 
growth center development highways and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. DONOHUE (for himself, Mr. 
HUNGATE, Mr. WaALDIE, Mr. FLOWERS, 
Mr. Mann, Mr. SMITH of New York, 
Mr. SANDMAN, Mr. Ratssack, and 
Mr. COUGHLIN) : 

H.R. 18589. A bill to facilitate representa- 
tion of persons having claims against the 
United States by legal counsel of their own 
choosing; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON (for himself, Mr. 
CrarK, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Hays, Mr. Moss, Mrs, SULLIVAN, and 
Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H.R. 18590. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for a recount 
(by the State or locality involved) of the 
population of any State or locality which be- 
lieves that its population was understated 
in the 1970 decennial census, and for Federal 
payment of the cost of the recount if such 
understatement is confirmed; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. GREEN of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 18591. A bill to amend section 905 
of the Tax Reform Act of 1969; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BURKE of Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Dappario, Mr, HALPERN, 
Mr. Hanna, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr, MESKILL, Mr. Mrkva, Mr. MOOR- 
HEAD, Mr. MurPHy of New York, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. 
ScHever, Mr. STOKES, Mr. TIERNAN, 
Mr. CHARLES H. Wriison, and Mr, 
WOLFF) : 

H.R. 18592. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by providing for the orderly regulation of 
dumping in the coastal waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
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Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. CHAPPELL, Mr. 
Cray, Mr. FarssTery, Mr. FRIEDEL, 
Mr. HarHaway, Mr. Howarp, Mr. 
Morse, Mr. Nepzrt, Mr. Rees, Mr. 
Ryan, and Mr. TUNNEY): 

H.R. 18593. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife. Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife ecol- 
ogy by providing for the orderly regulation of 
dumping in the coastal waters of the United 
States; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH (for himself, 
Messrs. Brown of Ohio, CLANCY, DE- 
VINE, FISH, MILLER of Ohio, SAND- 
MAN, and STANTON) : 

H.R, 18594. A bill to regulate the importa- 
tion, manufacture, distribution, storage, and 
possession of explosives, blasting agents and 
detonators, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, TUNNEY: 

H.R, 18595. A bill to prohibit the movement 
in interstate or foreign commerce of horses 
which are “sored,” and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON (for him- 
self and Mr. TUNNEY): 

H.R, 18596. A bill to amend title 5 of the 
United States Code to provide that for pur- 
poses of unemployment compensation the 
States shall treat accrued leave of exservice- 
men as wages for past services; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. ZWACH: 

H.R. 18597. A bill to aid in the control of 
drug abuse by establishing a code for the 
identification of prescription drugs, to be 
printed on individual tablets or capsules; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.J. Res. 1321. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARVEY: 

H.J. Res. 1322. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCKNEALLY: 

H.J. Res. 1323. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

H.J. Res. 1324. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years or older; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.J. Res, 1325. Joint resolution to extend 
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the effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to August 31, 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WYMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1326. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote to 
citizens 18 years of age or older; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 1156. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H. Res. 1157. Resolution making it the sense 
of the House of Representatives that the 
United States maintain its sovereignty and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal Zone; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


Mr. ROBERTS introduced a bill (H.R. 
18598) for the relief of John Harwin Parrish, 
postmaster at Gladewater, Tex., and for 
Mary James Kates, owner of the Gladewater 
Daily Mirror, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


429. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to public use of beaches on Federal 
military installations in California, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


551. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
House of Representatives, Republic of the 
Philippines, relative to application of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work in U.S. 
bases and foreign private firms operating in 
the Philippines; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

552. Also, petition of the Interstate Oll 
Compact Commission, relative to the oll 
import quota system; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

553. Also, petition of the Governor of the 
Territory of Guam, relative to his endorse- 
ment of the recommendations of the Consti- 
tutional Convention authorized by the Ninth 
Guam Legislature to review the Organic Act 
of Guam; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


SENATE—Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. MIKE GRAVEL, a 
Senator from the State of Alaska. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who art from everlasting 
to everlasting, we thank Thee for this 
day, for this hallowed place of service, 
for work to do and strength with which 
to do it. Spare us from absorption with 
things as they are, but give us grace and 
hg to create a world as it ought to 
Look upon this good land and in these 
testing times make us wise in every de- 


cision and resolute in every action to the 
end that the righteousness which exalt- 
eth a nation may prevail in our ways. 
Turn us backward to appropriate the en- 
during values of our heritage and turn 
us forward to exploit the insights, skills, 
and wonders of this age—for the making 
ne the unfinished world which is yet to 
In the Redeemer’s name. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 
The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1970; 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate 
I appoint Hon. MIKE Grave, a Senator from 
the State of Alaska, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. GRAVEL thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE RE- 
CEIVED DURING ADJOURNMENT— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of July 21, 1970, the Secretary of 
the Senate, on July 21, 1970, received a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives, which announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (S. 3978) to extend the time for con- 
ducting the referendum with respect to 
the national marketing quota for wheat 
for the marketing year beginning July 1, 
1971, and it was signed by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr, ALLEN). 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
day, July 21, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that all commit- 
tees be authorized to meet during the 
session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR HOLLINGS TODAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, following 


the remarks today by the distinguished 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. BAKER), 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) be recognized 
for not to exceed 20 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of the remarks by the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr. HoLLINGS) , there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business 
with statements therein limited to 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
now recognizes the distinguished Sena- 
he’ from West Virginia (Mr. BYRD) for 
1 hour. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I take the floor at this time to ex- 
press my support of the conference re- 
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port on the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act of 
1970. In doing so, I wish to compliment 
the conferees of the Senate and the 
House in reporting back to their respec- 
tive houses a conference report which is 
designed to give law-abiding citizens in 
the District of Columbia better protec- 
tion and which is also designed to reor- 
ganize the courts and expedite the ren- 
dering of justice. 

For years now, we have witnessed an 
ever-increasing rate of crime in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. Since 1957, Washington, 
D.C., has risen from 12th place among 
16 cities of comparable size, to first place 
in regard to the crime rate. President 
Nixon, during the campaign in 1968, re- 
ferred to Washington, D.C., as the “crime 
capital of the world,” and, although he 
was criticized for having said it, the ap- 
pellation was an appropriate one. When 
we look at the fact that Washington, 
D.C., with fewer than 1 million people, 
has Many more criminal killings a year 
than all of England with more than 40 
million people, we should, however re- 
luctant we may be to do so, admit that 
such a notorious and infamous record is 
one of which we cannot help but be 
ashamed. Yet, it is one that cannot be 
denied. 

Women are raped on the elevators, 
raped in the streets, raped in the alleys, 
and raped in the privacy of their apart- 
ments and homes. Gun battles break 
out in banks and grocery stores and on 
the street corners. Store owners are shot 
to death at their cash registers. Women 
who work in the offices of Members of 
Congress are hesitant to put in extra 
hours because they are afraid to walk 
alone to their cars on the parking lots. 
Aides to Senators are beaten and robbed 
on the streets in the shadow of the Capi- 
tol Building. Women cower behind pad- 
locked doors and drawn window shades 
at night and are afraid to venture out on 
the streets by day. Most areas in the city 
are unsafe at night, and many areas of 
the city are unsafe in the daytime. 
Gangs of foul-mouthed hoodlums roam 
the streets, taking over the street cor- 
ners and harassing law-abiding citizens. 
Many inner-city churches have ceased 
to conduct evening services and are 
plagued by vandalism and robberies. 
Grace Baptist Church at 9th Street and 
Carolina Avenue SE., announced several 
months ago that it was moving to the 
suburbs after a series of attacks on pa- 
rishioners by groups of youths after eve- 
ning services. Many downtown Washing- 
ton stores have added to their security 
forces in order to reduce attacks on shop- 
pers by juvenile gangs of hoodlums and 
thugs. Old men and women have been 
attacked by youths with slingshots. Only 
last year, an 81-year-old woman who 
was named District of Columbia “Mother 
of the Year” in 1963, suffered a broken 
hip and right leg when she was pulled 
down a stairwell by a purse snatcher. 
Government workers are grabbed from 
behind and knocked down and beaten 
while being robbed by teenagers. Shoot- 
ings occur in the schools where students 
carry everything from steel knuckles and 
blackjacks to switchblade knives and 
guns. 
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Washington, D.C.—your Capital and 
mine—has become the mecca of the 
rapist, the mugger, the robber, and the 
thief—call it the crime capital of the 
world, if you wish—it is a virtual jungle 
of fear and crime and violence—in spite 
of the fact that there are more police- 
men per capita than in any other city 
of comparable size in the country. 

In calendar year 1962, 1,572 robberies 
occurred in the District of Columbia, of 
which 506 were classified as armed rob- 
beries; tiat is, robberies in which a pis- 
tol, firearm, or other dangerous weapon 
was used. Only 7 years later, in 1969, 
there were 12,423 robberies, including 
7,071 perpetrated with a weapon. Of 
these 7,071 armed robberies in the Dis- 
trict, 6,280 involved the use of a gun. 

Thus, in a period of 7 years the num- 
ber of robberies accounted for in the 
District of Columbia, increased from 
1,572 to 12,423. 

Similarly, with respect to murder, 
there were, in 1962, 91 homicides; by 
1969 the figure had leaped to 287. Just 
take a trip to the morgue some Sunday 
afternoon, if one wishes to see what is 
going on in the District of Columbia 
with respect to homicides. I have visited 
the morgue on several occasions. People 
are killed with butcher knives, hatchets, 
and guns. They are set afire after hav- 
ing had gasoline poured on them. Try a 
visit to the morgue sometime and see for 
yourselves. It is not a pleasant sight. 

During the same period, 1962 to 1969, 
the incidence of forcible rape had grown 
from 82 in 1962 to 336 in 1969. 

I have said time and time again that 
the rapist has virtual immunity in this 
city. I have also said that it is safer to 
walk the streets of Moscow—insofar as 
the rapist, the thug, and the mugger are 
concerned—than it is to walk the streets 
of Washington, D.C. 

I say this, having walked the streets 
of both cities myself. As a matter of fact, 
I would say that it is safer—at least as 
safe, and perhaps safer—to walk in the 
jungles of the Congo than it is to walk 
the streets in some areas of the Nation’s 
Capital insofar as the commission of 
rape, murder, et cetera, is concerned. 

These are harsh things to say about 
the Nation's Capital. But as chairman 
of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
the District of Columbia for 8 years, and 
as a member of that subcommittee for 
10 years—I am no longer a member of 
the subcommittee—I had the opportu- 
nity to see the results of crime in the 
Nation’s Capital over that long period 
of time. I had the opportunity to study 
the facts and the statistics, to go out 
with the police and to see things as they 
were. So I know whereof I speak and I 
do not hesitate a moment to state what 
I believe to be the truth with respect to 
crime in the city. 

Lots of people do not like to hear it. 
But they will not venture out on the 
streets in some of the areas of this city 
in the daytime, to say nothing of the 
night. Oh, they might go along if they 
have a half dozen policemen with them. 
I did the same thing often myself, al- 
ways with some policemen around. 

The truth is that this is a city of fear, 
a city of crime and violence. 
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In the last 5 years burglaries have 
more than doubled, so that by last year 
the startling figure of 22,992 had been 
reached. 

So, Mr. President, the law-abiding cit- 
izen cries out for relief from violence and 
the fear of violence. And the law-abiding 
citizens of the Nation’s Capital are not 
alone. Their fears are shared by the mil- 
lions of tourists who visit this city every 
year. And it is the responsibility of Con- 
gress to act to provide protection for the 
law-abiding citizens of this Capital and 
of this country. 

A system of justice which does not pro- 
tect the law abiding has failed in the 
basic reason for being, and we are very 
close to failing. 

The conference report, while perhaps 
not what any one of us would most hope 
for in every respect, constitutes a step 
forward in the protection of the citizen- 
ry of this community and a step forward 
in the restoration of law in a civilized 
society. The basic purpose of all govern- 
ment is the protection of society and we 
have failed miserably in this respect in 
recent years. In my judgment, the con- 
ference report faces up to this fact, and 
it offers to fulfill that purpose in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. The conference report is 
the product of almost 4 months of work 
by the Senate and House conferees—of 
which I was not one, of course—and, as 
a compromise between the originals of 
the Senate and House versions, I recom- 
mend its approval by this body. 

It provides desperately needed court 
reform for the District, and, in addition 
to the beneficial court reorganization 
aspects, the conference substitute pro- 
vides for 17 additional judges to the 
superior court. 

The conference report provides that 
persons 16 years old and older are to be 
tried as adults when charged by the U.S. 
attorney with murder, forcible rape, rob- 
bery while armed, burglary in the first 
degree, or assault with intent to commit 
one of these offenses. 

And why should that not be? They 
know the difference between right and 
wrong. They know what they are doing 
when they are taking a life. They 
know what they are doing when they are 
committing rape. They know what they 
are doing when they are robbing or com- 
mitting a burglary. 

This is a realistic position for the con- 
ferees to have taken when one studies the 
statistics and the facts concerning crime 
in the District of Columbia. 

Persons who commit crimes of violence 
when armed with a gun or other deadly 
weapon may, if convicted for the first 
time for having committed a crime of 
violence, be sentenced to an additional 
period of imprisonment up to life, en- 
tirely aside from the penalty provided 
for such crime. A 5-year mandatory 
minimum penalty upon a second or sub- 
sequent conviction is provided, in addi- 
tion to the penalty provided for such 
crime, for persons who commit crimes of 
violence when armed with guns or other 
deadly weapons. 

The so-called no-knock provisions are 
controversial, but they do not change 
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existing law, except that they merely put 
into clear statutory form the current law 
in effect today in the United States, and 
they provide the additional protection of 
requiring prior judicial approval of an 
entry without notice when the circum- 
stances which would justify such entry 
are known at the time application for a 
warrant is made. 

One of the most controversial features 
of the conference report is that compre- 
hensive provision which gives judges the 
authority to take into consideration, in 
setting pretrial conditions of release, the 
danger which a person charged with a 
violent and dangerous crime poses to the 
safety of the community—and the au- 
thority, under certain conditions and 
proper safeguards, to detain, pending a 
speedy trial, the chronic “mad dogs” of 
society who make a profession of violent 
crime. At the same time, the provisions 
spell out procedures to afford optimum 
protection for the rights of an accused 
who is temporarily detained pending a 
speedy trial. I believe this to be one of the 
most important steps that can be taken to 
combat rampant violent crime, and for 
good reason. 

A year-by-year analysis of the crime 
figures demonstrates that the District’s 
soaring offense rate most dramatically 
rose following the 1966 enactment of the 
Bail Reform Act. That legislation 
guaranteed to most criminal defendants 
pretrial release on certain conditions, no 
one of which could involve the defend- 
ant’s potential dangerousness to the 
community. In fact, the judge was 
simply precluded from considering the 
factors of dangerousness in determining 
release conditions for all noncapital 
criminal defendants under the terms of 
the Bail Reform Act of 1966. 

In 1967, when hearings were held by 
the Senate Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee on the District of Columbia, of which 
I was then the chairman, testimony dis- 
closed that the District of Columbia 
courts were being inundated by an in- 
creased criminal caseload and all sorts of 
delaying motions which were demoraliz- 
ing the courts, the police, the U.S. at- 
torney’s office, and Government prosecu- 
tion witnesses. The prime cause of this 
was shown to be the Bail Reform Act of 
1966—working in concert with the Crim- 
inal Justice Act—which, in effect, re- 
quired the courts to immediately turn 
back on the streets habitual violent of- 
fenders of the most heinous crimes who 
flouted the whole system of justice by 
using every tactic to delay their trials 
while they continued to murder, rape, 
and rob. 

In view of this, is it surprising that 
there has been a growing fear on the 
part of the law-abiding public? 

When the arraigning magistrate feels 
he is forced to regularly release back to 
the streets—on normal or relatively low 
bail or on personal recognizance—per- 
petrators of the most vicious crimes, to 
continue preying on the public until 
trial—often at some far future date— 
because the prime consideration is that 
of assuring presence at the trial, and 
when no consideration may be given to 
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the safety of the community, then I be- 
lieve it is time to change the law and 
without further delay. The present state 
of the law is proving to be a windfall to 
the chronic violent criminal, while it is 
proving to be something of a catastrophe 
for the law-abiding public and the vic- 
tims of the criminal element. 

This body has an opportunity now, 
however, to take a step directed toward 
reversing the skyrocketing statistical 
trend of violent crimes in the Nation’s 
Capital City. The pretrial detention 
amendments to title 23 of the District 
of Columbia Code are aimed at a par- 
ticular facet of the crime problem with 
which the judiciary presently has no 
power to deal; namely, recidivism of ar- 
rested criminals whose pretrial release 
poses a clear danger to the citizens of the 
District. By giving judges power to insure 
that certain defendants in certain well- 
defined circumstances will be unable to 
prey on the law-abiding citizenry dur- 
ing the period between arrest and trial, 
a significant portion of criminal activity 
may be prevented. 

It is well known that not all the in- 
dividual offenses which comprise the 
totals recited earlier are committed by 
different criminals. Studies have shown 
that many offenders tend to repeat their 
unlawful activities, and some offenders 
do so at an alarming rate during the 
period between arrest and trial. A 1968 
Metropolitan Police Department study of 
130 persons indicted for armed robbery 
and released during fiscal 1967 deter- 
mined that 34.6 percent of such released 
persons were indicted for a subsequent 
felony committed while released. A re- 
view of an investigation of the U.S. attor- 
ney’s office made by the Judicial Council 
Committee To Study the Operation of the 
Bail Reform Act studied 105 robbery de- 
fendants indicted and released to await 
trial in 1968; 63.7 percent of these de- 
fendants were rearrested for commission 
of a new crime while on bail. 

Finally, a recently concluded Metro- 
politan Police Department survey, cover- 
ing persons arrested for part I offenses 
during the first 6 months of 1970, deter- 
mined that 3,007 arrests were made in- 
volving 2,743 different persons. Of these, 
2,743 different offenders, 239 were ar- 
rested more than once during this period, 
and the 239 accounted for 503 arrests. 
Furthermore, of the total number of 
persons arrested—2,743—1,561 had a 
criminal record prior to 1970, and of this 
number—1,561—154 were arrested more 
than once during the first 6 months of 
1970. 

A few examples of persistent lawless- 
ness permitted under current law, the 
Bail Reform Act, serve to highlight the 
breakdown of the bail system to the det- 
riment of visitors to the city and the 
citizens of the city: 

On February 3, 1967, a Peoples Drug 
store was held up by three men. On 
February 6, subject “A” and two accom- 
plices were arrested. Subject “A” was in- 
dicted for robbery and assault with a 
dangerous weapon, and was released on 
personal bond on June 21. On Novem- 
ber 9, 1967, a delivery man for the 
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Kolker Poultry Co. was held up. Subject 
“A” was subsequently arrested and in- 
dicted. Bond was set at $7,500, and sub- 
ject “A” was released on that bond on 
February 18, 1968. On December 22, 1967, 
a Briggs & Co. deliveryman was held up 
and robbed. Subject “A” was arrested on 
December 30, 1967, for that offense, bond 
was set at $2,500, and he was released on 
that bond on January 12, 1968. On May 
23, 1968, a bank was held up and robbed, 
and subject “A” was arrested on June 1 
and indicted. Bond was set in the amount 
of $10,000 and the defendant was re- 
leased on that bond on July 15, 1968. 
On August 15, 1968, another bank was 
held up and robbed and subject “A” was 
arrested for that crime 1 week later. 
Bond was finally set at $75,000 on Sep- 
tember 9, 1968, and the defendant re- 
mained committed. 

Mr. President, a second example of 
persistent lawlessness permitted under 
current law was that involving subject 
Spas. 

On May 29, 1968, an attempt to rob a 
Safeway Store was thwarted by an off- 
duty police officer. Subject “B,” who had 
fled, was arrested on June 11, subse- 
quently indicted, and released on $1,000 
bond on June 13. He was later arrested 
for a robbery and an attempted robbery 
of the same realty office committed on 
October 2 and October 15, 1968, respec- 
tively. Indictments in both cases fol- 
lowed. On November 1, 1968, the defend- 
ant was released on the same $7,500 bond. 
On October 4, 1968, a drycleaning estab- 
lishment was held up and robbed. Ar- 
rested for this robbery on December 4, 
subject “B” was released on personal 
bond on December 10. This defendant 
was arrested for three other separate 
robberies committed during the same 
general period of time. Finally, in Febru- 
ary of 1969, the various cases were dis- 
posed of in court and the defendant was 
incarcerated. 

Obviously, a system of criminal justice 
which permits examples of repeated 
criminal behavior such as these, and 
many others which can be documented, 
hardly fulfills its primary purpose of pro- 
tecting the law-abiding public. Certainly, 
these subjects by their conduct have for- 
feited their rights to remain free while 
awaiting trial. If pretrial detention had 
been authorized and utilized in these 
two cases, no less than 10 separate fel- 
onies would have been prevented. Think 
of it. No less than 10 separate felonies 
could have been prevented in these two 
cases alone, And, in the case of subject 
“A,” if such detention had been allowed, 
the court would not have been required 
to resort to a $75,000 bond in order to 
protect the citizens of the city, a proce- 
dure which, though eminently justifiable, 
was probably violative of the spirit, if not 
the letter, of the Bail Reform Act. 

It would be a far more honest and rea- 
sonable procedure to detain such a per- 
son, after full and fair hearing, for no 
more than 60 days during which time the 
defendant’s trial would be scheduled and 
held. Statistics referred to earlier indi- 
cate that a significant number of crim- 
irial offenses would be prevented. The de- 
fendant’s rights would be protected un- 
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der the multitude of safeguards incorpo- 
rated in the bill, including the right to 
appeal from a judicial decision ordering 
detention. Most important, however, 
travesties of justice, such as the ex- 
amples reviewed above, could be pre- 
vented. 

In discussing the provisions for deten- 
tion prior to trial, I make no pretense of 
giving an erudite expression of the his- 
tory of the law as it applies to bail or 
pretrial or other release in criminal mat- 
ters. Isimply wish to point out some facts 
regarding the background and evolution 
of Federal criminal law in this respect. 

At the outset, I think everyone will 
agree that the eighth amendment to the 
Constitution deals solely with “excessive” 
bail and fines and with “cruel and un- 
usual punishment,” and that there is no 
prohibition in the Constitution against 
detaining without bail persons charged 
with crimes punishable by death. It is 
quite important, it would seem, to keep 
this in mind. The eighth amendment 
merely states: 

Excessive bail shall not be required, nor 


excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and un- 
usual punishment inflicted. 


Now, the very same U.S. Congress 
which promulgated the eighth amend- 
ment in 1789, at the same time also en- 
acted a bail statute. The First Congress 
made a distinction between capital and 
noncapital Federal crimes and that First 
Congress provided for bail at some level 
in all but capital offenses. The pertinent 
portion reads: 

And upon all arrests in criminal cases, bail 
shall be admitted, except where the punish- 
ment may be death, in which cases it shall 
not be admitted but by the supreme or a 
circuit court, or by a Justice of the supreme 
court, or a judge of a district court, who shall 
exercise their discretion therein, regarding 
the nature and circumstances of the offence, 
and of the evidence, and the usages of law. 
(1 Stat. 91, Sec. 33.) 


So it was this act of Congress, rather 
than the Constitution itself, which gave 
the right to bail in noncapital cases. 

But let us look at the eighth amend- 
ment of the Bill of Rights and this orig- 
inal bail act in the light of history and 
the conditions of the times in which they 
were promulgated and enacted. 

In this connection, it should suffice 
merely to point out that at the time the 
eighth amendment to the Constitution 
was ratified, practically all of the more 
serious crimes carried the death penalty, 
and there was an all too recent history 
of instances of burning people at the 
stake, breaking them on the wheel, and 
all sorts of other inhuman treatment, 
which forms of punishment were in- 
herited from English law, although prac- 
ticed to a lesser degree in the Colonies. 

As for the severity of the old English 
law from which our own legal system was 
derived, it may be said that apparently 
believing a reign of terror was the most 
efficient method of keeping the criminal 
elements under constraint, legislators in 
those early days inflicted the death pen- 
alty almost indiscriminately upon all 
classes of offenders. Many of the offenses 
for which persons were executed in those 
days were little more than what we 
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know now as misdemeanors, Execution in 
those days seemed the solution for most 
crimes. 

America inherited this attitude of 
severity, which continued long after the 
United States became a nation. Harsh 
repression was the primary policy toward 
crime in the newly created States. 

The same Congress which enacted the 
original bail law in 1789 also enacted a 
Crimes Act and prescribed the death pen- 
alty for all the more serious crimes over 
which the Federal Government had ju- 
risdiction. Accordingly, persons accused 
of such crimes did not have the right to 
bail. These crimes, under the then rather 
limited jurisdiction of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, included: First, murder; sec- 
ond, treason; third, robbery; fourth, 
stealing a ship; fifth, a seaman laying 
violent hands on the commander of a 
ship; sixth, revolt on a ship; seventh, 
piracy or robbery under false colors; 
eighth, accessory before the fact of 
piracy or robbery—assisting, counseling, 
aiding, and advising—and even, ninth, 
forgery, counterfeiting, or uttering of a 
public U.S. security. Larceny did not 
carry the death penalty, but it was pro- 
vided that those found guilty should be 
fined not more than four times the value 
of the property stolen and publicly 
whipped not more than 39 stripes—the 
Crimes Act of 1790, 1 Statute 112. 

At about the time the original US. 
bail law was enacted, the English law, 
from which our bail provision and con- 
stitutional Bill of Rights admittedly 
stemmed, listed 240-some offenses which 
were subject to the death penalty. 

Even a century later, in 1891, accord- 
ing to House of Representatives Report 
No. 108, 54th Congress, First Session, 
1896, there were 60 crimes punishable 
under U.S. Federal law which carried the 
death penalty. Eighteen of these offenses 
for which the penalty of death could be 
inflicted were in the civil code under the 
jurisdiction of the Federal courts of the 
United States—as distinguished from 
military and naval codes. 

The history of the law in the respective 
States more or less paralleled the Fed- 
eral law in the severity of the punish- 
ment meted out for most serious crimi- 
nal offenses, and even well into the pres- 
ent century, the laws of many States still 
provided for the death penalty in a num- 
ber of the more serious crimes, such as 
murder, robbery, rape, treason, arson, 
burglary, kidnapping, and so forth. 

The laws of many States today still 
provide the death penalty with respect 
to the more serious crimes such as mur- 
der and rape. I think that is rightly so. 
I think if there were a few executions for 
premeditated murder and for rape, 
there would be a greater feeling of safety 
on the part of the law-abiding citizen 
when he or she walks or ventures out 
upon the street in the day as well as in 
the night. 

Some may feel that this is a harsh 
thing to say. I have witnessed an execu- 
tion. It is not a happy sight. But, Mr. 
President, I state my honest belief when 
I say that if there were some executions 
for rape in this city, there would be 
fewer rapes. 

Let us think of the victims for once. 
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Let us think of the victims who undergo 
an ordeal that is perhaps worse than 
death, and who, in many instances, suf- 
fer death as well. Let it be your sister, 
let it be your daughter or your wife, and 
then state how you would feel. 

I am a bleeding heart—my heart 
bleeds for the victims of these atrocious, 
savage crimes. My heart bleeds for the 
women who are almost daily attacked in 
this city, dragged into an alley and raped, 
with a knife held to their throats. Let 
there be a few executions and the rapist 
will not so freely commit his beastly 
crime, 

To cite an example, 2 or 3 years ago 
there was a Negro woman in this city 
who was detained for 15 hours and raped 
by between 15 to 20 different men. Stories 
of rape appear almost daily in the news- 
papers of this city—dastardly crimes 
committed with impunity by savage 
beasts walking the streets, attacking, 
raping, and killing innocent, defenseless 
women. 

I say put the rapist in the electric 
chair, and let women walk the streets 
again, in safety and without fear. 

The point that I was earlier making 
and which I now reemphasize is that this 
first U.S. Congress, which in 1789 pro- 
mulgated the Bill of Rights to our Consti- 
tution—including the eighth amendment 
regarding excessive bail and inhuman 
punishment, and the fifth amendment 
relating, among other things, to due 
process—and which, at the same time, 
enacted the first bail law, did so under 
a far different set of conditions and cir- 
per emp a than those which exist to- 

ay. 

When that early Congress provided, 
by legislation, that all crimes which 
were not punishable by death should be 
subject to bail; in reality, it provided 
that only relatively minor offenses 
should be subject to bail, and it excluded 
from mandatory bail provisions most of 
the serious offenses simply by making 
such crimes capital offenses. 

It would, therefore, follow—not only 
as a practical matter, but literally—that 
in the Federal law—from the beginning 
and continuing for a century or more— 
there was no right to bail for those ac- 
cused of the more serious crimes; and 
the courts, or judges, in arraigning per- 
sons accused of all such serious crimes, 
could exercise discretion “regarding the 
nature and circumstances of the offense, 
and of the evidence, and the usage of 
law”—1 Statute 91, section 33—as to 
whether the accused should be detained 
pending trial. 

The result, a harsh reality, was that 
many of these grievous offenders never 
had the opportunity to again become a 
danger to society—for, until their trial, 
they were detained, and, if found guilty, 
were hanged. Further, it would seem ap- 
parent that the Congress which au- 
thored the Bill of Rights and enacted 
the first bail statute did not consider 
then that it was infringing upon the 
rights of those accused in these many 
serious crimes by denying them the right 
to bail pending trial. 

Another fact which goes to the very 
crux of the issue, but which seemingly is 
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too often completely overlooked, is that 
Congress from the outset had, and exer- 
cised, the authority to determine the 
penalties for particular crimes, including 
those offenses for which the penalty of 
death should or could be inflicted, and 
Congress had—and exercised—the au- 
thority to determine the classes of cases 
in which bail should or should not be 
allowed. This is inherent in the very lan- 
guage of the first Bail Act of 1789 and 
the Crimes Act of 1790, and there has 
been no change to the present day. This 
authority perhaps may best be stated in 
the language of the 1952 Supreme Court 
decision in Carlson v. Landon, 352 U.S. 
524, at page 545, in which it was stated: 

The bail clause was lifted with slight 
changes from the English Bill of Rights Act. 
In England, that clause has never been 
thought to accord a right to bail in all cases, 
but merely to provide that bail shall not be 
excessive in those cases where it is proper to 
grant bail. When this clause was carried over 
into our Bill of Rights, nothing was said that 
indicated any different concept. The Eighth 
Amendment has not prevented Congress from 
defining the classes of cases in which bail 
shall be allowed in this country. Thus, in 
criminal cases bail is not compulsory where 
ety a may be death. (Italic sup- 
plied. 


No reasonable interpretation of the 
language of the eighth amendment to the 
Constitution, or. the original bail law, 
could seem to lead to any other conclu- 
sion but that there is no constitutional 
right to bail or pretrial release except 
within the context of the language of 
congressional enactment, particularly as 
it applies to more serious crimes. It would 
also seem to logically follow that—in 
spite of frequent references in modern 
day case law and in. legal treatises to the 
traditional right to bail, or constitutional 
right to bail—Congress has the right to 
legislate such conditions as are war- 
ranted with respect to pretrial detention, 
bail, or release of the accused, in serious 
crimes, who poses a danger to society. 

With the passage of time, much of 
the harsh, repressive attitude toward 
certain types of crime—which was in- 
herited from the English law but con- 
tinued long after the United States be- 
came a nation—was swept away by 
growing humanitarian sentiment, and 
this eventually resulted in more humane 
forms of punishment and more compas- 
sionate prison methods and the use of 
such corrective methods as probation, 
parole, and so forth. The number of cap- 
ital offenses was gradually reduced by 
legislative changes in the statutes to a 
few of the gravest crimes. However, as 
previously indicated, it was not until 
1892 that the number of capital offenses 
in the U.S. civil code was reduced sub- 
stantially. 

At the time Congress enacted laws re- 
ducing the penalties for many of the 
more serious crimes from death to im- 
prisonment, there was no change made 
in the law with respect to bail—nor 
would it appear that any legislative con- 
sideration was given to bail aspects at 
the time, the major issue being what ef- 
fect the removal of the death penalty 
would have as a deterrent to crime. At 
least in retrospect, it might even be said 
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that this was a matter of inadvertence, 
It followed, of course, in accordance with 
the language of the bail statute, that as 
soon as the punishment for an offense 
was reduced from death to a lesser pen- 
alty, the offense became bailable at some 
level. 

It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause Congress changed the penalty for 
crimes which once carried the death pen- 
alty to something less, it could not have 
changed the bail act to retain the provi- 
sions with respect to discretionary de- 
tention pending trial which these offenses 
had once carried when they were pun- 
ishable by death. Nor would it seem to 
follow that if Congress neglected to 
change the bail act or did not see the 
need at that time, it foreclosed itself 
from doing so at a later date when 
changed conditions might warrant it. 

Is the crime of robbery, or arson, or 
burglary, any less serious in its conse- 
quences to the victims of such crime to- 
day than it was when the penalty was 
death? Or must Congress reimpose the 
death penalty in such cases in order to 
permit the courts to exercise discretion, 
where the facts warrant, in detaining an 
accused in a violent or serious criminal 
offense if his release poses a danger to 
society? Does not the public have the 
same right of protection today from the 
violently lawless or dangerous criminal 
that it, in fact, had when our first Bail 
Act was enacted? Or has the protection 
afforded under those old laws been lost 
because Congress removed the death pen- 
alty for these serious offenses? Does any- 
one believe that Congress changed the 
death penalty to imprisonment in certain 
cases because it felt that those crimes 
were not serious—or did it do so for hu- 
manitarian reasons? When Congress re- 
duced this penalty, was it acting in keep- 
ing with the times in imposing more 
humane punishment for the particular 
crimes committed, or was it doing so in 
order to permit the accused to go free on 
bail? It would seem that the answer to 
all of these questions is obvious. 

With Federal judges, for over 100 
years after the passage of the original 
Bail Act, having clear discretion to fix or 
deny pretrial bail in practically all of 
the more serious and violent crimes. be- 
cause such crimes carried the death 
penalty, it becomes somewhat academic 
as to whether the reasons for detention 
were to prevent flight or to safeguard 
the community. Further, because the 
yardstick prescribed in the 1789 Bail Act 
was that in considering whether or not 
to allow bail or detain the accused, the 
judges were to look at “the nature and 
circumstances of the offense, and of the 
evidence, and the usages of law,” it is 
not surprising, as recent studies have 
found, that, for. 177 years, bail was set in 
an amount based largely on the crime 
rather than in an amount which would 
reasonably assure the appearance of the 
defendant in court, and that money bail 
has also been used consistently as a 
method of preventive detention of per- 
sons charged with crimes where it was 
deemed that their release before trial 
would pose a danger to the peace and 
security of the community. This is not 
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surprising; first, because Federal statu- 
tory law in the form of the 1789 Bail 
Act specifically gave the courts this dis- 
cretion for a period of 100 years or 
more, or until the death penalty was 
changed to imprisonment in many of the 
more serious crimes, and, second, in 
addition to this precedent, it seems a 
sound rule to have related the amount 
of bail to the gravity of the crime, the 
weight of the evidence, and, among 
other things, the danger which the ac- 
cused posed to the peace and security 
of the community. 

Against this background, to now say 
that the only reason for setting bail in 
the case of a chronic violent offender is 
to reasonably assure that the accused 
will appear in court, is hardly tenable; 
or to say that the danger of an accused 
to other persons or to the community is 
not a reason which should be taken 
into consideration in fixing bail in a 
particular case, or is a lesser reason than 
the possibility of flight by the accused, 
also seems to me untenable. 

Historically, of course, the primary 
reason for bail, in that class of cases in 
which release on bail at some level was 
called for, was the danger of flight from 
prosecution. In that class of cases, which, 
in times past and at the time of the en- 
actment of the 1789 Bail Act, included 
only the less serious offenses, there nat- 
urally had to be some responsible rela- 
tionship—in the fixing of bail—between 
the gravity of the crime, the weight of 
the evidence and the particular circum- 
stances of the particular case, and the 
amount of bail set in each case. 

It might be worthy of note that seem- 
ingly there were relatively few appeals 
from rulings of lower Federal courts on 
the matter of bail in the first century and 
a quarter following the establishment of 
our Federal judicial system, and this 
would appear to have resulted from the 
fact that the Federal judges had fairly 
broad discretion in the matter of fixing 
or denying bail pending trial, partic- 
ularly in the more aggravated crimes. 

Further, even a quick examination of 
U.S. criminal case law will reflect that 
the various refinements which began to 
expand more explicitly the rights of the 
accused with respect to bail or release, 
for the most part, resulted from fairly 
clear abuses of discretion on the part of 
judges or courts in refusing bail or in 
imposing excessive bail in cases where an 
accused was charged with a relatively 
less serious offense as computed with a 
serious crime of violence. 

Some of these Federal decisions dealt 
with cases where bail had been refused 
outright in a minor offense; had been im- 
posed at an obviously excessive level in 
relation to the offense; had been imposed 
arbitrarily without looking at the facts 
and circumstances of the defendant’s 
particular situation, and so on. There 
were decisions which held that the pur- 
pose of bail was to reasonably assure 
the defendant’s appearance at trial and, 
therefore, there must be a reasonable re- 
lationship between the amount of bail 
fixed and the possibility that the de- 
fendant might flee, all based on the cir- 
cumstances of the particular case. How- 
ever, there were also cases which held 
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that the court, in determining reason- 
able bail, did not have to accommodate 
itself to the defendant’s pocketbook and 
that if the defendant were unable to 
make bail set in a reasonable amount, his 
recourse was to move for trial. 

The Criminal Pleadings and Trial Rules 
Act, enacted June 29, 1940, empowered 
the Supreme Court to prescribe rules of 
pleadings and practice, which rules were 
not to take effect until they had been re- 
ported to Congress and a full session had 
elapsed so as to allow Congress to ap- 
prove or disapprove. If Congress ap- 
proved, or made no changes, thereafter 
all laws in conflict therewith had no fur- 
ther force and effect. 

Pursuant to this act, an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Criminal Rules was appointed 
under the control of the Court to revise, 
bring up to date, and codify such rules. 
In 1946, these Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure were finalized and eventually 
became law under the act. With respect 
to bail, rule 46(a), title 18, United States 
Code, entitled “Right to Bail” and deal- 
ing with bail prior to conviction, in sub- 
stance, restated the original Bail Act; 
that is, it provided that persons arrested 
for an offense not punishable by death 
shall be admitted to bail, and that per- 
sons arrested for an offense punishable 
by death may be admitted to bail, by any 
court or judge in the exercise of discre- 
tion, giving due weight to the evidence 
and the circumstances of the offense. 
More pertinently, rule 46(c), dealing 
with the amount of bail, which subsec- 
tion was included for the first time as a 
statutory rule, provided that— 

If the defendant is admitted to bail, the 
amount thereof shall be such as in the judg- 
ment of the commissioner, or court, or judge, 
or justice, will insure the presence of the de- 
fendant, having regard to the nature and 
circumstances of the offense charged, the 
weight of the evidence against him, the fi- 
nancial ability of the defendant to give bail, 
and the character of the defendant. 


From this time on, until the passage 
of the 1966 Bail Reform Act, this was 
Federal statutory law and it clearly 
stated the purpose of bail prior to trial 
was to reasonably assure the presence of 
the defendant and that, among other 
things, in fixing bail the financial ability 
of the defendant to give bail was to be 
considered. In other words, by the en- 
actment of rule 46(c), Congress, in pro- 
viding more precise standards for the 
fixing of pretrial bail, had in effect con- 
fined its purpose in all noncapital cases 
to reasonably assuring the presence of 
the accused at trial. The 1951 Supreme 
Court decision in Stack v. Boyle, 342 
US. 1, which is much cited, of course, 
was written within the context of this 
statutory law. In this case, the Court 
held that a person arrested for a non- 
capital offense shall be admitted to bail 
and cited the Judiciary Act of 1789 and 
rule 46(a)(1) as authority. In accord- 
ance with Federal rule 46(c), it also held 
that— 

Ball set at higher than an amount rea- 
sonably calculated to fulfill this purpose is 
“excessive” under the Eighth Amendment. 


It should be noted, however, that this 
case was actually decided on the fact 
that the lower court had arbitrarily set 
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very high identical bail—$50,000—for 
each of a group of persons accused 
of conspiracy to violate the Smith 
Act without looking into the circum- 
stances of the case of each accused, 
and on the basis that other Commu- 
nists in an entirely unrelated case had 
taken flight after conviction. It would 
further seem significant that, in a sep- 
arate opinion by Justice Jackson, in 
which Justice Frankfurter joined, it was 
stated, in discussing the reasonableness 
of bail in conformity with rule 46(c): 

This is not to say that every defendant 
is entitled to such bail as he can provide, 
but is entitled to an opportunity to make 
it in a reasonable amount, 

There was a substantial increase in the 
number of appeal cases relating to bail 
following enactment of rule 46(¢), par- 
ticularly in the 1950’s and 1960's. With- 
out doing injustice to the large number of 
well-written and sound decisions based 
upon the facts of the particular case, I 
believe it might be said that, generally, as 
the number of appeals has increased, 
confusion has also increased with respect 
to the priorities to be given the various 
elements to be considered in fixing bail 
or other conditions of release in noncapi- 
tal cases, with the more liberal courts or 
judges seemingly placing the greater ac- 
cent upon the financial ability of a de- 
fendant to make bond, his family ties, his 
appearance in court on previous charges, 
and so forth, rather than upon the grav- 
ity and circumstances of the crime 
charged, the weight of the evidence, and 
the character of the defendant. Some 
judges have seemingly gone so far as to 
hold that a person charged with a serious 
criminal offense not punishable by death 
who cannot make bond in any amount, 
must be released on his personal recogni- 
zance because, in his case, any bond 
would be “excessive” under the eighth 
amendment to the Constitution. This 
theory, which is strictly contra to the 
theory of “reasonable bail,” as expressed 
in Stack against Boyle by Justice Jack- 
son—referred to earlier—and in a num- 
ber of other cases, would seem to be 
carrying the matter of absolute logic to 
an illogical end. 

In hearings held in 1967 before me, as 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Subcommittee on the District of Colum- 
bia, regarding the sharply rising cost of 
crime and law enforcement, information 
was developed, as I have already indi- 
cated, which would make it appear that 
the passage of the 1966 Bail Reform Act, 
while providing an equitable format for 
quickly releasing the large percentage of 
persons charged with various types of 
lesser Federal offenses, had resulted in a 
rapidly worsening situation with respect 
to serious crime and a sharp increase in 
lawlessness in the District of Columbia. 

In enacting the 1966 Bail Reform Act, 
Congress took cognizance of many in- 
equities in the Federal bail system and 
particularly of the problem of the in- 
digent who, when accused, cannot make 
bail in the usual amount. In essence, it 
made the same distinction with respect 
to capital and noncapital offenses as was 
made in the original Bail Act of 1789 and 
rule 46(a)(1) of the Federal Rules of 
Criminal Procedure. It did not include 
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any provision which would permit con- 
sideration of danger to the community 
in fixing conditions of pretrial release in 
a noncapital case. However, it permitted 
consideration of such danger in consid- 
ering pretrial detention in capital cases 
and after conviction in noncapital as 
well as capital cases. In noncapital cases, 
it placed the accent on “release” rather 
than on “bail” and provided a number 
of alternatives to bail. It sanctioned pre- 
trial release on personal recognizance or 
upon execution of an unsecured appear- 
ance bond, unless the judge, in his dis- 
cretion, determined that “such release 
would not reasonably assure the appear- 
ance of the person as required,” in which 
event, he might impose one of five addi- 
tional conditions, or any combination 
thereof. These conditions included: 
First, placing the accused under the su- 
pervision of another person or agency; 
second, placing restrictions on travel, 
associations, or place of abode; third, 
requiring an appearance bond in a spec- 
ified amount and a deposit of up to 10 
percent thereof in cash or other securi- 
ties; fourth, requiring a bail bond with 
sufficient solvent sureties or the deposit 
of cash; and, fifth; any other condition 
deemed reasonably necessary to assure 
the appearance as required, including a 
requirement that the accused return to 
custody after specified hours. 

The law requires the arraigning judge 
or commissioner to issue an order con- 
taining a statement of the conditions 
imposed and if the accused, after 24 
hours from the time of the original hear- 
ing, is still unable to meet the conditions 
of release, he is entitled to have his con- 
ditions reviewed by the judicial officer 
who imposed them and, unless the con- 
ditions are amended and the accused re- 
leased, the judicial officer shall set forth 
in writing his reasons for continuing the 
conditions of release, whereupon the de- 
fendant may move to have the order 
amended, which motion shall be deter- 
mined promptly, and if the person is still 
detained, an appeal may be made to a 
court having appellate jurisdiction. 

I will not take time in a long docu- 
mentation as to why the 1966 Bail Re- 
form Act needs to be amended, or why, as 
it is operating in conjunction with the 
Criminal Justice Act, it is contributing 
to the sharp rise in violent crime and 
an unacceptable breakdown in the ad- 
ministration of justice. There are many 
pages of testimony in the 1967 hearings 
of the Senate District of Columbia Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee with respect 
to crime, congestion in the courts, low 
police morale, and high vacancies on the 
force, the implementation of the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Crime 
Commission, and related matters, which 
will attest to this. I shall attempt, how- 
ever, to point out some of the more sig- 
nificant reasons in support of the need 
for a change in the law—a change which, 
insofar as the District of Columbia is 
concerned, is, in effect, provided for in 
the conference report. 

Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I am 
happy to yield to the able Senator from 
Ohio. 
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Mr. SAXBE. To what does the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia at- 
tribute the seeming reluctance of the 
opponents of the conference report to 
submit to the courts the question of the 
unconstitutionality of these two specific 
provisions? I find that their opposition 
to the conference report always goes back 
to the constitutional question, and when 
one says, “Well, if it is unconstitutional, 
we have a court for that purpose,” yet 
they do not want that. Has that dis- 
turbed the Senator? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I have 
mixed feelings with regard to this, may 
I say to my friend from Ohio. I believe 
that it is the responsibility of every Sen- 
ator to attempt to interpret the Consti- 
tution as well as his best lights will al- 
low him to do so, in voting for or against 
a bill when the constitutionality thereof 
may be in question. 

I think we, as Senators, have that re- 
sponsibility. On the other hand, I can 
see the validity of the point raised by 
the able Senator from Ohio. Of course, 
the courts are the last entity. They have 
the final say. The courts will say. They 
will rule on this act. I am willing to let 
the courts rule on it. 

Mr. SAXBE. Is this not an area where 
reasonable men can disagree? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. It is, in- 
deed. 

Mr. SAXBE. What disturbs me is that 
here we have a crisis, and anyone who 
lives in Washington knows that this is 
a particular crisis, not just Washington 
but in the rest of the country, that we 
are outgunned at almost every level of 
the prosecution. This is something I 
know from personal experience at the ar- 
rest level; that is, the inability of the 
police to preserve the evidence, to do the 
legal and proper thing, to part-time and 
poorly paid prosecutors, and to crowded 
dockets which make it terribly difficult 
for even a dedicated policeman-prose- 
cutor combination to get a conviction, or 
even to bring an accused to trial. 

It has been my feeling that rather than 
a strict concern over the Constitution in 
all these things, we have set it up as a 
thing that we shy away from at all costs. 
In other words, we do not try to go to 
the extent of the powers granted in the 
Constitution to fight crime, especially in 
time of crisis, but rather that we back 
away from the limits of the Constitution, 
thereby giving an advantage to the crim- 
inal which he is quick to take advantage 
of. 

I have always been convinced that a 
greater percentage of our law violations 
comes about because people think they 
can get away with it. It is all coolly cal- 
culated in the minds of those who feel 
that they can do it, who feel that their 
chances of being captured is remote, and 
even more remote is the possibility that 
they might be convicted, or even tried 
so far as that goes. Finally, that they will 
be sent to the penitentiary. We know that 
the percentage of those actually arrested 
and who finally go to the penitentiary is 
less than 10 percent. 

I am as much interested in civil rights 
as I know the distinguished Senator from 
West Virginia is. I am interested in living 
within the Constitution in the handling 
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of crime; but I fail to see why we should 
not go to the limits of the constitutional 
limitations, which were well considered, 
rather than to avoid all possible con- 
frontation and, thereby, giving the crim- 
inal another advantage. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Younc of Ohio). The time of the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the able Senator from Ohio—who was 
once attorney general of that great 
State—for his observations. 

With respect to the point raised re- 
garding court determination of the con- 
stitutionality of this measure, I am will- 
ing to let the courts do that. But I do 
feel that, with due respect to those of 
our colleagues who do not want to vote 
for the conference report because of 
what they believe to be its unconstitu- 
tionality, it is our responsibility as law- 
makers to interpret as well as we can the 
constitutionality of our own actions, We 
take the oath to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I am not quite 
willing, therefore, to leave it entirely up 
to the courts, especially the Supreme 
Court of the United States as it has been 
constituted in recent years, to have the 
whole say in determining the constitu- 
tionality of every measure we pass here. 

Of course, under the Constitution the 
Court will determine. But I think I have 
a right—not only a right but a responsi- 
bility—to also do some determining here. 
But what I have attempted to show this 
morning is that pretrial detention is not 
unconstitutional but that it is, indeed, 
constitutional. 

With regard to the reference which 
the Senator made to civil rights, he is 
indeed a great defender of civil rights. 
I, too, am a defender of civil rights and 
equal constitutional rights. 

But too often we forget the civil rights 
of the victims of crimes—the civil rights 
of the men, women and children in this 
community to go to the parks, to walk 
the streets, to go to the grocery store, to 
go to school without fear of being crim- 
inally attacked, mugged, robbed, or mur- 
dered. These law-abiding citizens have 
civil rights, too. I, for one, think that 
we should give consideration to their civil 
rights, and I believe that is what we are 
doing in this conference report. 

Mr. President, as a general proposi- 
tion, under the present 1966 Bail Reform 
Act, a person who is engaged in serious 
crime can be—and generally is—released 
almost immediately to the street after 
being caught and charged with such a 
crime, if he can show that he is without 
visible assets, or has appeared in court on 
some previous occasion when he was 
charged with a crime, et cetera, regard- 
less of the fact that he is a chronic vio- 
lent offender. Under the Criminal Justice 
Act, if there is evidence that the accused 
is without sufficient means to hire a law- 
yer, he is furnished counsel without 
charge and other costs of his defense are 
also provided free. Once back in circula- 
tion and free to resume his pursuit of 
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crime, he has little desire to face the con- 
sequences of a trial. So, it follows that 
there are motions for this and motions 
for that, continuance upon top of con- 
tinuance, on one ground or another; and 
there are always reasons why the ac- 
cused could not be in court on the day 
set, et cetera, or his rights have not been 
protected, et cetera, while the police in- 
volved in his apprehension and the vic- 
tims of, and witnesses to, the crime of 
which he is accused, together with the 
assistant U.S. attorney charged with the 
prosecution, come to the court not just 
1 day, but more frequently, time after 
time, ready to perform their various re- 
sponsibilities under our system, only to 
find that the case has again been post- 
poned while the defendant is out on the 
street, thumbing his nose at the law, 
laughing at the courts and victimizing 
the public. The results have been frus- 
trating and devastating. 

Let me cite some of the evidence and 
facts adduced at our 1967 hearings on 
specific aspects of the situation, as well 
as what has been happening since. 

Testimony was received to the effect 
that there was an increase of 37.9 per- 
cent in crime index offenses in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia between fiscal year 
1966 and fiscal year 1967 (hearings, p. 
2838). This was a tremendous increase in 
1 year. The crime index offenses are: 
criminal homicide, forcible rape, rob- 
bery, aggravated assault, burglary, lar- 
ceny (over $50), and auto theft. How- 
ever, the crime of robbery jumped 68.7 
percent in this 1 year—from 2,905 to 
4,903. That was a phenomenal] increase 
in violent crime, and I suggest that it had 
a direct relationship to the Bail Reform 
Act and the manner in which it was op- 
erating in conjunction with the Criminal 
Justice Act. This was not just a 1-year 
phenomenon, however. Robberies in fis- 
cal year 1968, according to police de- 
partment figures, jumped another 34.3 
percent over fiscal year 1967. In this 2- 
year period, robberies went from 2,905 to 
6,584—for an increase of 3,679 robberies. 
In other words, the increase in robberies 
during this 2-year period was more 
than the total number of robberies re- 
ported in fiscal year 1966. Further, the 
robberies reported committed in calendar 
year 1968, compared with calendar year 
1967, increased 34.3 percent. There were 
8,921 robberies in calendar year 1968. If 
one compares this with the 2,905 rob- 
beries reported in fiscal year 1966, one 
finds that there was an increase of 207 
percent in robberies over a 24-year pe- 
riod, or more than three times as many 
as were reported in fiscal 1966. This is an 
intolerable situation. 

Now, let us take burglary. There was an 
increase of 38.6 percent in burglaries re- 
ported in fiscal year 1967 over the number 
reported in fiscal year 1966. There were 
9,221 reported in 1966 and 12,789 in 
1967—-see the hearings, page 2838. In 
fiscal year 1968, there were 16,378 bur- 
glaries reported—another increase of 
27.6 percent. In that 2-year period, there 
was a total increase of 7,157 burglaries. 

I do not believe that this just hap- 
pened. Something in the law-enforce- 
ment system came apart, and the finger 
points to the Bail Reform Act. 
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With respect to the sharp increase in 
criminal felony cases on the trial calen- 
dar of the U.S. District Court for the 
District of Columbia, testimony was re- 
ceived from the office of the U.S. attorney 
for the District of Columbia that as of 
October 3, 1966, there were 761 criminal 
cases pending, being handled by 15 as- 
sistant U.S. attorneys with an average 
caseload of 50 cases per trial assistant. 
As of October 2, 1967, the cases pending 
had jumped to 1,229, and while 19 as- 
sistant U.S. attorneys were working on 
these trials, the average caseload had 
risen to 65—see the hearings, page 3257. 

With respect to the cause of the in- 
crease, a District court judge testified: 

In large part, the situation which exists 
with respect to the criminal docket has de- 
veloped over the last year as a result of the 
operation of the Bail Reform Act in con- 
junction with the Criminal Justice Act, 
whereby anyone charged with a crime can be 
released on low bond or on personal recog- 
nizance and a large percentage of the cases 
will be provided with counsel. It is little 
wonder that no one pleads guilty until the 
last moment, or until he is facing trial, or 
that every device that can be invented is 
used to delay the date of trial. The statute 
says the defendant “shall be released,” and 
the only time I can refuse is if I make a find- 
ing he might flee the jurisdiction. (Hearings, 
p. 3269). 


With respect to the effect which quick 
release to the street of those accused of 
serious crimes or crimes of violence has 
on the victims of the crimes and wit- 
nesses for the prosecution, an assistant 
U.S. attorney testified: 

It has a very deleterious effect, especially 
on not only the victims of the crimes but on 
the witnesses of the crimes who see the 
victim at the mercy of the defendant in any 
given case. (Hearings, p. 2870). 


There was testimony that because of 
repeated continuances, many witnesses 
for the prosecution just failed to show up 
or washed their hands of the situation 
after repeated appearances at court, 
necessitating the dismissal of the case. 

There was also testimony indicating 
that as the result of the number of seri- 
ous crimes more than doubling in a very 
short time, which, in turn, inundated the 
criminal calendar of the U.S. district 
court, numerous felonies were reduced to 
misdemeanors and were disposed of in 
the court of general sessions. 

It was apparent throughout our hear- 
ings, that the turning back upon the 
streets of chronic offenders and perpe- 
trators of the most serious crimes on 
little or no bail—and without regard to 
the gravity of the crime or the weight of 
the evidence—had had a most damaging 
effect upon respect for the law and had 
resulted in confusing the distinction be- 
tween minor offenses and aggravated vio- 
lent crimes and had undermined respect 
for all authority. Also, testimony was re- 
ceived indicating that the very fact that 
great numbers of persons charged with 
serious crimes of violence were released 
to the streets on their personal recog- 
nizance, or on. very low bail, had the ef- 
fect of encouraging others to commit 
crime. 

The Metropolitan Police produced 
numerous cases where professional dan- 
gerous criminals were arrested time after 
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time for the most vicious crimes and re- 
mained on the streets, on bond pending 
trial, where they continued to carry on 
their usual “profession.” Some of the 
cases which were outlined at the hear- 
ings during the short time available 
were: 

The Connie Wilkins case (p. 2871, et 
seq.), in which the defendant, who was 
on parole for armed robbery, between 
May 11, 1965, and September 23, 1966, 
was arrested 13 times on charges includ- 
ing numerous armed robberies, kid- 
naping, housebreaking, and shooting it 
out with the police, and, of course, re- 
peated parole violations, and he still 
made bond and was released on parole 
each time to continue his career of crime 
on the streets. 

The Theodore Evans case (p. 2880, et 
seq.) involved a defendant on parole who, 
on November 29, 1966, was indicted for 
armed robbery and was released on $2,500 
bond and the parole board notified. On 
December 29, 1966, he was arrested for 
grand larceny and carrying a gun. The 
parole board was notified and he was 
released on personal bond. On February 
22, 1967, he was charged with shooting 
a boy in the leg. The parole board was 
notified and he was released on $2,500 
bond. On June 6, 1967, incident to the 
armed robbery of a business establish- 
ment, he was shot and killed. 

Then, there is the case of the McCul- 
loch brothers (p. 2883, et seq.), wanted 
in Maryland, Virginia, and Michigan, for 
armed robbery. In January 1966, they 
were released in Detroit on $5,000 bond 
for armed robbery. On November 22, 
1966, one of the brothers was indicted 
by the grand jury in the District of Co- 
lumbia for interstate transportation of 
a stolen motor vehicle and related of- 
fenses, and was released on $2,500 bond. 
On November 30, 1966, both brothers 
were arrested in Alexandria, Va., for 
armed robbery. They were indicted and 
bond set. On the same date, arrest war- 
rants from the State of Maryland for 
three cases of armed robbery were re- 
ceived by Virginia authorities and lodged 
as detainers. On December 7, 1966, ar- 
rest warrants were issued in the District 
of Columbia charging the brothers with 
armed robbery of a jewelry store, and 
lodged as detainers with the authorities 
in Alexandria. On January 26, 1967, the 
brothers made bond on the Virginia 
charges and were transported to the Dis- 
trict, where bond was set at $2,500 and 
the defendants were released upon post- 
ing an 8-percent deposit. They were ar- 
rested February 3, 1967, on fugitive war- 
rants and returned to Maryland for trial. 
Each deposited $6,000 security bond and 
they were released. Three weeks later, 
one brother, with three others, was ar- 
rested in Washington, D.C., for house- 
breaking, robbery, assault with a dan- 
gerous weapon, and kidnapping. He was 
indicted on April 14, 1967, and on the 
same date, his brother was indicted for 
armed robbery and assault with a dan- 
gerous weapon. As of August 8, 1967, one 
of the brothers was at large under the 
Bail Reform Act and the other was in 
custody in the District. of Columbia by 
virtue of the pending indictment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that I might proceed for an addi- 
tional 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, these cases, of course, are now 
history—and there is always someone 
who will say that they are isolated ex- 
ceptions—but, actually, it would be more 
accurate to say that such cases are hap- 
pening all the time. To prove this, it is 
only necessary to pick up a newspaper 
any day to find that at least one violent 
offender has repeatedly been charged 
with one serious offense after another 
and has continued to be released to the 
streets to continue his “career.” 

With respect to releasing dangerous 
people to the streets under the 1966 Bail 
Reform Act, a U.S. district court judge 
testified: 

We do now have this business of report- 
ing to police precincts, and we are getting 
reports in promptly on them. And last Fri- 
day we terminated 13 that had failed to 
report on the 10th of July to a precinct. 
But every day I sit in motions releasing peo- 
ple on personal bond that I know are a 
great danger to the community. 


The same judge, in commenting on 
the fact that an accused could report to 
a police precinct at 7 o’clock and rob a 
grocery store at 8 o’clock, advised that: 

. . reporting doesn't assure anything, but 
we release these people and I know they are 
& great danger to the community. (Hearings, 
p. 2894) 


It would appear that the evidence pil- 
ing up has become conclusive that the 
social service approach to handling 


hardened violent criminal offenders will 
not work and that, regardless of the 
number of judges appointed—and we 
should have more judges and more law 
enforcement personnel—rising violent 
crime cannot be controlled without a 
change in the law to give the courts 
discretion, upon arraignment, to con- 
sider the danger the accused poses to the 
community. The situation has become 
similar to a contagion which has raged 
out of control with no preventive serum 
as yet developed to check it, 

We now have had enough experience 
under the Bail Reform Act to know that 
it is not working in the manner in which 
it was hoped, and that the manner in 
which it is operating has a direct bear- 
ing upon the sharp rise in crime and the 
increase in lawlessness, and there is now 
ample proof that it needs to be changed. 
As I have pointed out, the principal rea- 
son it is not working is that the Federal 
statutory law requires that chronic vio- 
lent criminals who have shown a high 
probability of danger to society must be 
released on low bond or personal recog- 
nizance because the only yardstick the 
statute permits in setting bail or other 
conditions of release is the danger of 
flight. 

Yet, when it is proposed that the statu- 
tory law be amended to permit consider- 
ation of the danger which such violent 
offenders pose to society, a chorus of 
voices is raised protesting that to con- 
sider anything other than flight of the 
accused on pretrial release is unconstitu- 
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tional; that it violates the traditional 
presumption of innocence; that it is pun- 
ishment before conviction; that it is im- 
possible to predict that an accused will 
commit another crime if released; that 
it violates the constitutional right of 
“due process,” and so forth. 

Such claims, if they have substantial 
merit, deserve serious consideration, but 
we know that the law with respect to bail 
in noncapital cases is not a constitution- 
al right, but a statutory right. The strict 
presumption of innocence is merely a 
rule of evidence that comes into opera- 
tion at the time of trial. It does not re- 
quire all defendants to be treated as 
though they were innocent prior to trial. 
It is the existence of probable cause, 
based on the weight of the evidence that 
a person has committed an offense, which 
justifies his arrest and indictment and 
the denial of pretrial liberty in certain 
cases where there are strong reasons for 
requiring pretrial detention. 

We know that pretrial detention has 
been accepted in capital cases since the 
Bail Act of 1789, and that such discre- 
tion in capital cases was carried over 
into the 1966 Bail Reform Act. Further, 
in the exercise of this discretion, the 
Bail Reform Act of 1966, for the first 
time, explicitly provides that the danger 
which the accused poses to society may 
be taken into consideration. The 1966 
Act also permits consideration of such 
a danger in noncapital cases in deter- 
mining whether or not a defendant 
may be detained pending appeal after 
conviction, 

In the matter of due process, the 
interests of society must be balanced 
against the liberties of the individual, 
and restrictions and conditions imposed 
must be matched with the need to im- 
pose them. Nor can a ruling to detain, 
or to fix other conditions of release of 
an accused based on the danger he poses 
to society, be arbitrary or not based on 
the gravity of the crime, the weight of 
the evidence, and other circumstances 
of the particular case. Any defendant is 
entitled to all of the legal safeguards 
constituting due process, including a 
hearing at the time of his arraignment, 
or a special hearing, so that all appro- 
priate facts may be presented. If, based 
on facts, the judge, in the exercise of his 
discretion, determines that the defend- 
ant should be detained, or sets reason- 
able bail which the defendant is unable 
to make, the defendant has the right to 
appeal such a ruling and certainly he 
has a right to a speedy trial. The consti- 
tutional guarantee of a speedy trial has 
become almost meaningless under pres- 
ent conditions, with most of the worst 
offenders taking every step possible to 
delay trial. It should be no more diffi- 
cult for a judge to make a judgment as 
to whether a defendant poses a danger 
to society than it is for him to make a 
determination that the defendant is apt 
to flee the jurisdiction. 

Mr. President, in this regard a judge 
in the District of Columbia called my of- 
fice today and said that he had heard on 
the radio this morning the gist of what 
I planned to say on the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill. 
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He said that he could not resist call- 
ing to say that he unequivocally supports 
what I was reported as planning to say 
about the bail system. 

He said: “We can literally predict who 
will commit another crime.” 

He said the commission of new crimes 
by men out on bond is a constant story, 
not the exception. 

It would seem established without 
doubt that the situation which exists to- 
day with respect to the chronic violent 
criminal requires that there be pretrial 
detention where the facts and circum- 
stances warrant, for, as was stated by a 
distinguished jurist in my 1967 appro- 
priations hearings: 

Of what value is a system of criminal jus- 
tice which assures us the most absolute pro- 
tection from the excesses and errors of the 
police but renders us more vulnerable to the 
attacks of those whom the police are charged 
with restraining? 


The conference report allows such pre- 
trial detention in order to “reasonably 
assure the safety of the community.” We 
must not reject this opportunity—which 
may not come again soon—to deal an 
effective blow against chronic criminals 
who for too long have been permitted to 
declare open season on defenseless, law- 
abiding citizens in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. President, I apologize to Senators 
who have been waiting to speak. I appre- 
ciate their indulgence and patience, 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, no apolo- 
gies are necessary. The distinguished 
Senator from West Virginia has done 
his usual extraordinarily good job in 
his presentation this morning. 

I conceive the thrust of his remarks 
to be entirely relevant and extremely im- 
portant to the conference report we are 
considering today and upon which we 
will vote tomorrow. 

It may be said that there is nothing 
more important in the administration of 
our laws than swift, sure, and inexora- 
ble justice, and that all the other para- 
phernalia of preventive detention, high 
bail, no-knock, or the other provisions 
of search and seizure, as provided in the 
U.S. Constitution and in the constitu- 
tions of all the States, are only. periph- 
eral to the basic issue. The basic is- 
ue is the guarantee of a-swift and sure 
trial. If we had swift, sure, immediate 
justice it would go a long way toward 
alleviating many problems with which 
we are forced to contend in this crime 
package. 

As I have said previously on the floor 
of the Senate, the important thing to 
remember about the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill and the conference report 
upon which we will vote tomorrow is not 
that it is new ground, because it is not 
new ground, but rather that it is the 
orderly codification and improvement 
of existing law, much of which we pro- 
vided, to beef up the administration of 
justice in the District of Columbia to 
provide sure and swift justice. 

I remember when I practiced law in 
Tennessee in my younger days which was 
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shortly after I attended the University 
of Tennessee Law School, and I was ap- 
pointed to defend people. After being 
appointed I had to fight manfully to 
keep from going to trial the next day. 
I am sure from personal observation 
that that had a substantial effect on my 
client, the defendant, and on me as 
attorney. The defendant was usually 
tried and exonerated or convicted before 
there was any thought of returning to 
the street and committing another crime. 
That is the way it properly should be. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I thank 
the Senator for his comments. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio). Under the previous or- 
der the Senator from Tennessee is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 


DIRECT POPULAR ELECTION 
OF OUR PRESIDENT 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, a major 
item of legislative business yet to be 
considered by this body is the proposal 
to abolish the electoral college and adopt 
direct popular election of our President. 
I am a cosponsor of and shall support 
actively Senate Joint Resolution 1, in- 
troduced by Senator BAYH, supported by 
President Nixon, passed overwhelmingly 
by the House of Representatives, and or- 
dered reported to the full Senate by the 
Judiciary Committee. 

Direct popular election of our Presi- 
dent and Vice President is the only sys- 
tem under which we can be certain that 
no man will be elected President receiv- 
ing fewer votes than his opponent and 
under which each citizen’s vote will be 
counted equally with that of all other 
citizens. Election results will not be dis- 
torted by faithless electors, out-of-date 
census figures, or a one-State, one-vote 
rule in the House of Representatives. 
Further, every citizen will have reason 
to vote for President, even if his State 
or congressional district is dominated by 
the opposing political party, and presi- 
dential tickets and campaigns will be de- 
signed to appeal to all voters in all 
States. It is only by popular election that 
all of these beneficial results can be 
achieved. 

Perhaps the most important objection 
voiced by the opponents of popular elec- 
tion is that it will be disruptive of our 
federal system and disadvantageous to 
small, less populated States. Those stat- 
ing this contention do so because the 
electoral college assigns to each State as 
many electoral votes as the State has 
Congressmen and Senators, and each 
State has, of course, two Senators, re- 
gardless of its population, and at least 
one Congressman, even if the entire 
State is far less populated than a single 
congressional district in a large State. 

While opponents of popular vote con- 
tend that the apportionment of electoral 
votes is an integral part of the great 
compromise adopted by our Founding 
Fathers as a protective device for smaller 
States, a reading of the debates and re- 
ports of the Constitutional Convention 
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reveals this to be historically inaccurate. 
The great compromise was adopted to 
settle the question of representation in 
Congress and was then later applied, al- 
most as an afterthought, to the electoral 
college. Small States were offered pro- 
tection in the choice of the President, 
not by the apportionment of electors, but 
by the provision that each State’s voice 
would be equal in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the event that no presiden- 
tial candidate received an electoral ma- 
jority. The Founding Fathers expected 
that the electoral college would serve as a 
nominating board and that the House 
would make the final determination from 
among the top five candidates. Of course, 
the system does not work as intended, 
and most would agree that this particu- 
lar provision is now a dangerous im- 
pediment to the will of the people. 

The claim that the present electoral 
college system favors small States does 
not stand analysis. It is based, as Prof. 
James Kirby has stated, upon a sim- 
plistic view of voter strength that does 
not reason beyond the fact that each 
State is awarded at least three electoral 
votes causing the ratio of electors to 
population to range, based upon 1960 ap- 
proximate population figures, from 1 to 
75,000 for Alaska to 1 to 390,000 for Cali- 
fornia. The deduction is that each 
Alaskan has about five times the voice 
of a Californian in a presidental election. 

In my view, this is a classic demon- 
stration of the use of figures to distort 
reality. The fallacy results because of 
the unit rule under which the popular 
vote winner in each State is awarded all 
the electoral votes of that State. With 
the operation of the unit rule the appor- 
tionment of electors in favor of small 
States is only apparent, not real. The 
people of the 15 States with the least 
favorable population to electoral vote 
ratio inhabit States with 312 electoral 
votes, and, in fact, the 12 largest States 
could elect a President with the 281 elec- 
toral votes they control. The candidate 
who carries these large States by even a 
handful of votes obtains a far greater 
number of electoral votes than he can 
obtain by carrying several smaller States 
by larger popular majorities. As a result 
of the winner-take-all system, national 
candidates concentrate their efforts in 
those larger States in which party com- 
petition is vigorous and which are gen- 
erally carried by one political party or 
the other by a relatively small percentage 
of the popular vote. 

Obviously, those who contend that the 
small States have an advantage under 
the present electoral college system are 
in contradiction with others who contend 
that, in fact, the larger and more urban 
States have such an advantage. Both 
contentions cannot be right, and, as I 
have said, I believe it is the small State 
advantage claim that is factually inac- 
curate. But I also firmly believe that 
those who urge retention of the electoral 
system because of the large State ad- 
vantage base their argument on the 
wrong premise; that is, that the Presi- 
dency should be urban oriented to offset 
the alleged rural orientation of the Con- 
gress. 
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The President is the officer of all the 
people and, along with the Vice President, 
is the only elected official who speaks for 
all the people. For this reason I believe 
that in voting for the President one man’s 
vote should count equally with that of 
all other men. I do not believe that the 
election of the President should be 
weighted toward big States or small 
States, toward urban interests or rural 
interests, toward Republicans or Demo- 
crats. I believe that the vote should 
be given to all the people—equally and 
directly. 

Closely connected to the claims that 
popular election will destroy our federal 
system and be disadvantageous to either 
Small or large States is the contention 
that direct election will produce an in- 
centive for widespread voting fraud. In 
actuality it is the present system that 
should encourage more voting irregular- 
ity. Under the present winner-take-all 
electoral system a few fraudulent votes 
can determine the result of the State’s 
entire electoral vote while under the di- 
rect system illegal votes would affect only 
the number of votes involved, thus 
greatly reducing the likelihood of any 
effect on the election outcome, Obviously, 
the possibility of voting irregularities can 
occur under any system, but I believe 
fraud is best prevented by a system that 
is direct, easily understood, and applied 
to all other elections. 

There is yet one other argument by 
opponents of popular vote that cannot 
be overlooked. This contention is that 
direct election, if adopted, would be dis- 
ruptive of our two-party system in that 
it would cause the creation of several 
ideologically oriented parties which 
might undermine the moderate political 
tone that has generally prevailed in our 
country. The underlying basis of this 
contention is that ideologically oriented 
splinter parties are presently discouraged 
because they rarely, if ever, can win a 
plurality of the popular vote in any State 
and thus capture the electoral votes of 
that State. 

I have always believed in the tenets 
of our two-party system and am of the 
view that our unique two-party arrange- 
ment is largely responsible for the suc- 
cess of our form of government. I do 
not, however, believe that a direct vote 
of the people for their President would 
in any way endanger the present work- 
ings of our system. 

There are many institutional factors 
which discourage third parties. Electoral 
laws, campaign practices, social patterns, 
the high cost of political campaigning, 
statutory obstacles to getting on the bal- 
lot, and the legal status of the two major 
parties as supervisors of elections in 
many States all contribute to the dif- 
ficulty which minor parties have in at- 
taining any degree of national infiuence 
or support. 

Prof. V. O. Key contends that since 
the institution of the Presidency, unlike 
a multiparty Cabinet, cannot be divided 
among numerous parties to provide a 
coalition government, the presidential 
institution is itself a major reason for 
the evolution and development and the 
continuation of the two-party system 
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as we know it in its present national 
broad-based character. Other authori- 
ties assert that our system of electing 
Representatives by a plurality vote in 
single-member districts is the underlying 
basis of our political party system. 

I believe that, if anything, direct elec- 
tion will strengthen the working of the 
two-party system in presidential elec- 
tions. Since every man’s vote will count, 
regardless of how badly it may be out- 
numbered at the State or district level, 
direct vote will encourage two-party 
competition in every section of the coun- 
try. Vigorous, active campaigning in 
those States and areas where elections 
are closely contested will be as important 
as ever, but it will be equally important 
for candidates for the Presidency to seek 
votes in States where a given candidate 
has little hope of winning a popular 
plurality. 

Mr. President, there was a time when 
the concept of the electoral college 
served a desirable and necessary func- 
tion. Today the machinery of the elec- 
toral college remains; its reason for be- 
ing has passed. The machinery itself 
must be eliminated. The system is more 
than a harmless anachronism; it repre- 
sents a dangerous impediment to the 
voice of the people, an unnecessary bar- 
rier interposed between the voting citi- 
zen and the highest office in the land. 

The vast foreign and domestic respon- 
sibilities of our President indicate clearly 
that no man should be called to assume 
the office without a universally under- 
stood mandate to govern and to lead our 


Nation. Every other official in the coun- 
try from justice of the peace to mayor 
to Senator is elected by direct popular 
vote of the people. So should it be with 
the President of the United States. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
previous order, the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. HoLLINGS) is recognized. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, it is 
quite clear that all of my colleagues who 
have participated in the debate on the 
pending District of Columbia crime con- 
ference report are unified in the objec- 
tive of passing legislation which will em- 
body the necessary constitutional and 
procedural safeguards and still provide 
effective law enforcement provisions. The 
question that divides opinion on the 
issues relates to the problem of alterna- 
tives. Certainly no one doubts the need 
for prompt legislation. 

The District of Columbia leads the 
Nation in criminal offenses, including 
murder, rape, robbery, aggravated as- 
sault, larceny, and auto theft. In a city 
whose population is slightly over 760,000, 
more than 56,000 felonies were reported 
in 1969, but only 2.5 percent resulted in 
convictions. And the crime rate con- 
tinues to rise. The number of felonies re- 
ported in the District of Columbia has 
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risen 122 percent in the last 5-year 
period. 

In my experience, my apartment was 
twice broken into, my administrative 
assistant was mugged; from my window 
of my apartment, I saw a young lady 
beaten, and my colleague, Senator LEN 
JORDAN, was attacked in the elevator of 
the building where we both lived—all 
within the shadow of the Capitol. 

Although the thrust of the legislation 
is toward combating crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the implications of this 
legislation are certainly nationwide and 
it is important that we consider the pro- 
visions most carefully. It is equally im- 
portant that we consider all criticisms 
carefully in terms of the legal framework 
of constitutional safeguards. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, Senator Ervin, whom we all 
recognize as an outstanding constitu- 
tional lawyer, and others have raised 
what they feel are serious questions con- 
cerning this conference report, particu- 
larly the no-knock and pretrial detention 
provisions. In view of his announced con- 
cern, and my respect for Senator Ervin’s 
views, I have approached this legislation 
very thoroughly. I have reviewed the 
statements, testimony, and the floor 
debate closely. 

One of the major areas of conflict in 
the debate centers on the pretrial deten- 
tion provisions. I was especially pleased 
to note that the vital principle established 
by the Senator from North Carolina at 
the time of the passage of the Bail Re- 
form Act has not been altered in the 
conference report. No financial condi- 
tion should be imposed on a man’s free- 
dom in order to insure the safety of the 
community. The man’s record, not his 
wallet, should determine whether he will 
be held. Consequently, pretrial detention 
will not be imposed on the poor alone in 
the guise of a high money bond to insure 
appearance, but on those, rich and poor 
alike, found after hearing to meet the 
exacting tests laid out in the bill. 

The question of pretrial detention un- 
der the bill has been attacked on the 
ground that it violates the eighth amend- 
ment, the time-honored presumption of 
innocence, and the due process clause of 
the fifth amendment. In my judgment, it 
does none of these. The language of the 
eighth amendment does not expressly 
deny or grant the right to bail and is, 
therefore, susceptible to two interpreta- 
tions. 

One interpretation would be that since 
the amendment does not specifically 
grant the right to bail, it can be con- 
strued to mean that bail shall not be ex- 
cessive in those cases where it is proper 
and that the setting of no bail in certain 
cases would not be excessive. 

The second interpretation would be 
that because the amendment does not 
provide for the denial of bail, it can be 
construed to require the setting of bail 
in all cases with the caveat that it never 
be excessive. Reviewing the historical 
background of the amendment, and the 
available constitutional interpretations, 
I am persuaded that the eighth amend- 
ment does not prevent Congress from de- 
fining the classes of crimes in which bail 
will be denied. 
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The eighth amendment was embodied 
in the American Bill of Rights of 1789 
and was modeled after the English Bill of 
Rights, which did not grant the right to 
bail in all cases. England, the source of 
our constitutional and legal system, has 
long permitted pretrial detention in non- 
capital cases. Just recently, the Chief 
Metropolitan Magistrate of London testi- 
fied before the Senate District Committee 
that in England bail is left to the discre- 
tion of the magistrate and that, in prac- 
tice, bail is refused on four main grounds: 
First, likelihood of flight; second, inter- 
ference with or intimidation of witnesses; 
third, the likelihood that the accused will 
commit other crimes if released; or 
fourth, the necessity of protecting the ac- 
cused. In 1947, the English Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal in Rez. v. Phillips, 32 cr. App. 
R. 47, stressed particularly the need to 
detain persons likely to repeat their 
crimes, and the substantial probability of 
guilt—the very factors listed in the pre- 
trial detention provisions of the legisla- 
tion now under consideration by the Sen- 
ate. 

Eleven of the original 13 States en- 
acted bail statutes, wherein six of them 
denied bail automatically in capital cases. 
Authority to deny bail in capital crimes 
remains the general pattern throughout 
the United States today. In my own State 
of South Carolina, rape, arson, and burg- 
lary were defined as capital cases in 
which bail was automatically denied. Al- 
though the death penalty typically ap- 
plies only to a limited number of seri- 
ous offenses today, it seems clear that 
when the eighth amendment was adopted 
it clearly permitted pretrial detention: 
The only Supreme Court decision which 
discusses the history of the amendment 
was the 1952 case of Carlson v. Landon, 
342 U.S. 524, wherein the Court stated 
that the Congress is not prevented by 
the eighth amendment from defining the 
class of cases in which bail is denied. 
The test denying bail, of course, con- 
cerns persons charged with crimes of 
violence whose release would pose a sub- 
stantial threat of death or injury to 
others. 

Despite this background in Anglo- 
American jurisprudence, there are many 
of us who are uneasy with the notion 
of detaining a man prior to trial even 
though on analysis the arguments against 
doing so can be legally refuted. The 
man, however, is not being detained be- 
cause of a determination of guilt, but be- 
cause his release pending trial is found 
to be sufficiently dangerous to society to 
overcome the presumption in favor of 
pretrial release. If we instinctively dis- 
like pretrial detention, we should in- 
stinctively dislike even more the repeated 
instances of defendants who have been 
freed on bail committing serious crimes 
while at liberty. The increase in crime 
and in crimes committed by those on 
bail necessitates a return to pretrial de- 
tention unless we wish to consciously dis- 
card an important weapon in the war 
jagainst crime. Mr. President, at this 
point, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at the end of my 
remarks an editorial from the July 15 
Charleston, S.C., News & Courier, which 
makes this point forcefully. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr, HOLLINGS. The bill now pending 
permits pretrial detention up to 60 days 
for defendants charged with dangerous 
crimes or crimes of violence and deten- 
tion of drug addicts is to be under medical 
supervision. The term of detention is, 
therefore, limited. Additionally, deten- 
tion is limited to defendants which have 
been found in adversary proceedings to 
constitute danger to the safety of the 
community. It seems clear that when it 
is judicially determined that an indi- 
vidual’s release would seriously endanger 
the lives and safety of others, the cri- 
teria for such release should not be based 
upon the question of whether or not he 
is going to show up in court when his 
trial is called. 

We have heard quite a bit about a study 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
purportedly showing that 5 percent of 
that category of persons arrested for 
violent crime and 5 percent of that cate- 
gory arrested for dangerous crime are 
rearrested after release from bail for 
another crime in the same category. In 
view of the crime statistics we hear, this 
may seem somewhat low. On closer in- 
spection, however, the NBS report indi- 
cated why. Of the 654 persons studied, 
29 percent were actually detained on 
whatever basis, and therefore, not capa- 
ble of committing crimes while awaiting 
trial. During the period studied, arrests 
were made in only 29 percent of the 
reported offenses in the District. The 
NBS study suggests that if all the re- 
ported cases were cleared by the police— 
that is, arrests made—the true rate of 
arrests for those released awaiting trial 
might have been as high as 40 percent. 
I refer to the report, page 110. I do not 
intend to undertake a statistical debate; 
I merely wish to point out that study 
or no study we still do not know exactly 
how many crimes are committed by those 
awaiting trial. We only know that the 
addict with a $50-, $75-, or $100-a-day 
habit must get money somewhere. And 
we know a significant amount of crime— 
too much, whatever the percentage—is 
committed by defendants free on bail. I 
am. persuaded the case precedents in his- 
tory plus the realities of our experience 
support the interpretation that although 
bail may never be excessive there is no 
absolute right to bail. 

As to the violation of the due process 
clause of the fifth amendment, the Su- 
preme Court stated in 1965: 

The fact that a liberty cannot be in- 
hibited without due process of law does not 
mean that under no circumstances it can be 
inhibited. 


This was stated in the case of Zema v. 
Rush, 381 U.S. 1 (1965) at page 14, con- 
cerning the reasonable Government re- 
strictions on the right to travel abroad. 
The Court went on to state that the test 
of reasonableness which obviously in- 
volves the consideration of the individ- 
ual's interest in freedom as opposed to 
society’s interest, not only concerns the 
governmental restriction imposed but 
also the extent of the necessity of the 
restriction. In the Carlson case men- 
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tioned before, the Supreme Court upheld 
the denial of bail to alien Communists 
pending deportation proceedings in the 
face of the due process argument by 
stating that the refusal of bail was not 
arbitrary or an abuse of power under 
the circumstances. 

There is also legislative precedent on 
the point. Congress in 1964 enacted the 
District of Columbia Hospitalization of 
the Mentally Ill Act, 21 District of 
Columbia Code, section 501, a bill spon- 
sored by Senator Ervin, which provided 
for detention in a hospital of individuals 
believed to be mentally ill and dangerous 
prior to any court determining the men- 
tal illness or resulting dangerousness. I 
feel, therefore, that the due process 
clause of the Constitution does not pre- 
vent pretrial detention under proper cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. President, let me address myself 
briefly to the other matter of which we 
have heard so much—the so-called no- 
knock provision of the bill. Here again, 
the media would lead you to believe that 
this is a novel provision. Yet, it has been 
the law for a very long time. The provi- 
sion now before us, as a general rule, re- 
quires that an officer making an arrest or 
executing a search warrant must knock 
and announce his identity and purpose. 
It does, however, permit certain excep- 
tions in what the courts have called ex- 
igent circumstances. These are carefully 
spelled out in the legislation. If the officer 
has probable cause to believe, first, that 
notice is likely to result in the evidence 
subject to seizure being quickly and easily 
destroyed; second, that notice is likely to 
endanger the officer or another; third, 
that notice is likely to enable the escape 
of the person to be arrested; or, fourth, 
that notice would be a useless gesture, he 
may break and enter without notice. The 
first three exceptions listed are spelled 
out in Ker v. California, 374 U.S. 23 
(1963). The fourth circumstance was 
judicially recognized in Miller v. United 
States, 357 U.S. 301 (1958) and again 
most recently in Bosley y. United States, 
No. 21, 513, D.C. Cir. (Apr. 9, 1970). In 
Bosley, the court held that if the police 
see the suspect sleeping, the door being 
ajar, they should go in and wake him 
before stating their purpose—the an- 
nouncement to a sleeping man being a 
“useless gesture.” 

These provisions do depart from exist- 
ing law in one respect, they require a no- 
knock authorization in the warrant 
where possible. While this is a departure, 
it is one the Senate has already adopted 
in January of this year in S. 3246, the 
Controlled Dangerous Substances Act. 
That legislation authorized no-knock 
permission in a search warrant for drugs 
if the issuing judge is satisfied that there 
is probable cause to believe the property 
will be quickly and easily destroyed or 
notice will endanger the officer or an- 
other. The pending conference report 
contains the same authority but adds the 
positive requirement that if the officer 
has this knowledge in advance, he must 
obtain the authorization in the warrant. 

Certainly, one of the most insidious 
types of crime in our society today is the 
rampant sale or pushing of narcotics. 
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The disposal of narcotics is a very easy 
matter if the home contains modern 
plumbing fixtures. All too often, law 
enforcement officers have been unable 
to secure an arrest or obtain evidence 
because drugs “vanish” from the prem- 
ises during the time they wait for ad- 
mittance after they have announced 
their authority and purpose. This is also 
true of efforts to break up organized 
gambling. 

It seems to me, therefore, that under 
the present judicial interpretations and 
the proposed procedural safeguards that 
are available, the proposed legislation 
provides a practical and constitutional 
alternative in handling the criminal 
problems in our Nation’s Capital. I 
think it is an essential protection for 
the safety of our law-enforcement of- 
ficers and a necessary alternative to 
prevent the proliferation of violence and 
criminal activity. 

There are other provisions that have 
caused concern to my colleagues. Rather 
than discuss them in detail at this point, 
I would only state that I have studied 
the arguments and do not believe’ they 
are at odds with the necessary proce- 
dural and constitutional requirements 
necessary under our judicial system, 

As pressing economic and social prob- 
lems have cried out for solution in the 
past, Mr, President, Congress has re- 
sponded with a wide variety of legisla- 
tion designed to cure social ills and meet 
new demands. Surely no social ill cries 
out more for solution than the stag- 
gering crime problem in the District of 
Columbia. In my judgment, the pro- 
posed conference report is constitution- 
ally sound and proposes a reasonable step 
forward in combating crime in our so- 
ciety. The time has come for this Con- 
gress to face the responsibilities of se- 
curing protection for our citizens. As 
Aristotle said more than 2,000 years ago: 


The law is order and a good law is good 
order. 


I believe that by this legislation Con- 
gress will be properly discharging its re- 
sponsibility in attempting to establish an 
orderly society through sound legisla- 

on. 
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[From the Charleston (S.C.) News & Courier, 
July 15, 1970] 
PRETRIAL DETENTION 

After voluminous and often heated testi- 
mony before a Senate subcommittee on con- 
stitutional rights, the issue of pretrial deten- 
tion is coming before the U.S. Senate for 
decision. 

The proposal for detention in jail before 
trial of someone charged with a crime takes 
the form of an amendment to the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966. That act was designed to 
minimize the use of money bond as a means 
of detention and a barrier to a person's free- 
dom, 

In practice, as Richard G. Kleindienst, 
Dept. of Justice deputy attorney general, has 
told the Senate subcommittee, the Bail Re- 
form Act “absolutely precludes a trial judge 
from considering danger to the community 
in setting conditions of pretrial release in a 
non-capital case.” 

Under the act, every defendant charged 
with forcible rape, arson, kidnaping, arraed 
robbery, burglary, bank robbery and a num- 
ber of other crimes has an unequivocal stat- 
utory right to release before trial, unless 
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substantial evidence exists that he will at- 
tempt to escape jurisdiction of the court. 

Those opposed to reforming the act con- 
tend that if a person charged with a crime 
ean be detained prior to trial his freedom 
is being denied without due cause. Those 
favoring reform offer compelling evidence 
that defendants released under the Bail Re- 
form Act are free, until their trial, to con- 
tinue to prey on the community. 

“Eliminating money bond,” Mr. Klien- 
dienst has said, “does not eliminate the social 
need to detain those persons who pose & 
serious threat to the public safety.” 

This threat has increased since the Ball 
Reform Act was passed. A survey made by 
the U.S. Attorney’s Office discloses that of 
557 robbery defendants indicted during 1968, 
some 70 per cent of the 345 defendants re- 
leased before trial were rearrested for a new 
crime. Pretrial detention could have pro- 
tected the public against these criminals. 

Under proposed legislation, no one would 
be detained unless (1) he came within one 
of a group of carefully chosen categories who 
may pose a danger to society, (2) the judge 
finds that the defendant cannot be released 
on any condition that would reasonably as- 
sure the safety of the community, and (3) 
there is a “substantial probability” of the 
defendant's ultimate conviction. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., has said 
that the Bail Reform Act, passed with the 
best of intentions, “is proving a windfall to 
the chronic violent criminal.” Society de- 
serves protection against such persons. Until 
the judicial system can be geared up to speed 
trials of those charged with crimes against 
society, pretrial detention seems to provide 
the only means by which chronic offenders 
can be kept off the streets. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the 
previous order, the Senate will now trans- 
act routine morning business. 

Is there morning business? 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it isso ordered. 


“TOWARD BALANCED GROWTH: 
QUANTITY WITH QUALITY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the Senate’s attention to a report of the 
National Goals Research Staff of the 
President, under its Director, Leonard 
Garment, which has just been submitted. 
It is a most provocative report and repre- 
sents an important step in identifying 
those national goals which raise legiti- 
mate challenges to our frequently ran- 
dom adoption of transitional priorities, 
themselves based on values which may 
already be outmoded. 

Some of the issues raised, such as edu- 
cation and consumerism, reflect the ma- 
turing of our understanding of a com- 
mitment to the solution of problems of a 
longstanding nature; but others, such as 
environment, population growth, and the 
distribution of our resources, recognize 
the emergence of problems whose com- 
pelling thrust has been but recently 
perceived. 
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In identifying the goals which we 
should seek, the report does not attempt 
to set priorities; but it does give us an 
indispensable blueprint on how we may 
begin to do so, and also stimulates and 
provokes us into the urgent need for 
doing so. 

It is really a threshold report to the 
effort to establish national goals. For 
those purposes, I commend the report to 
the Senate; and I ask unanimous consent 
that a summary be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY: TOWARD BALANCED GROWTH: 

QUANTITY WITH QUALITY 
(Report of the National Goals Research staf) 


President Nixon established the National 
Goals Research Staff July 13, 1969. The role 
assigned to the Staff was to analyze social 
trends, make projections about the kind of 
society that could result if present trends 
continue, forecast future developinents and 
pose alternatives for the future domestic life 
of the Nation. The Staff did not undertake to 
set goals or to be a planning office. Rather, it 
studied and compared a variety of national 
domestic strategies that are available to the 
Nation and that can help in making the kind 
of informed choices essential to guide the 
processes of change. 

The past year’s work of the NGRS repre- 
sented an experiment in supporting the 
formulation of national policies. One objec- 
tive of the experiment was to ald in the im- 
provement of the national decision-making 
processes of public and private institutions 
by anticipating events rather than by simply 
reacting to “crisis” situations. A second ob- 
jective was to provide longer-range concepts 
of future conditions of our society in the 
recognition that the choices made today will 
importantly affect the kind of society we 
will have in 10, 20, or—in some cases—even 
50 years. A third objective was to provide the 
American people with information which 
would facilitate their participation in setting 
the Nation’s goals and related policies. 

In connection with this third objective, 
the President directed the Staff to prepare a 
public report by July 4th of this year, He 
stated that the report should “serve as a 
focus for the kind of lively widespread public 
discussion that deserves to go into decisions 
affecting our common future.” 

The report of the National Goals Research 
Staff takes its central theme from the Presi- 
dent’s call, in his State of the Union message, 
for the development of a policy on national 
growth. The report examines a number of 
areas of American life where the issues of 
the nature and direction of growth are being 
argued. But, increasingly, we have become 
aware that growth is not enough. We have 
become alarmed at the threats to our envi- 
ronment posed by industrial and techno- 
logical progress. We have developed a new and 
acute awareness that the quality of life 
cannot be measured in quantitative terms. 

Concern has bred alarm, and some have 
urgently demanded that we call a halt to 
growth altogether. Yet, as the report points 
out, our need is not to stop growth but to 
redirect it. We can have quantity with qual- 
ity. In fact, given our rising levels of expec- 
tation, we cannot have quality without 
quantity. But it is equally true that quantity 
without quality is no longer adequate either 
as a goal or as a standard of measurement. 
Plainly, we need to develop a concept of “bal- 
anced growth” and the guidance mechanisms 
through which it can be achieved on a sus- 
tainable basis. Many of the policy debates 
of this coming decade will be over how we 
strike the balances. 
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Making intelligent policy choices becomes 
increasingly complex as society itself be- 
comes more complex, and as the conse- 
quences of various courses of action become 
more far-reaching and more intricately in- 
tertwined. 

Though the choices are more complex, our 
means of making those choices have also 
been greatly advanced. 

The vast increase in scientific knowledge, 
in technological capability, in our under- 
standing of the economic and social forces 
that shape our society, all greatly increase 
both our capacity and responsibility to make 
intelligent choices about our future. 

Of all the advances in our understanding 
of the ways in which human institutions 
work, none is more significant than those 
we now are making in our understanding of 
the means by which results that we want 
can be achieved and those we do not want 
can be avoided. 

The report emphasizes that as we choose 
our goals for 1976 and beyond, it is vital 
that the process of decision be as broadly 
based as possible—not only involving the in- 
telligence and the energy of people every- 
where, but also inspiring an active sense 
of participation—"a role for everyone.” 

This report is meant to inspire debate— 
and to help give that debate form, direction, 
and meaning. 

If people are to make their wishes felt 
effectively, it is important that they be aware 
of what the real issues are—that is, what 
the real questions turn on, where the “pres- 
sure points” are, and what the considera- 
tions are that must be weighed in any re- 
sponsible determination of a particular pol- 
icy. By presenting some of the emerging ma- 
jor debates in this form, it is the objective 
of the Report that informed, effective, and 
constructive discussion of the issues in- 
volved will be encouraged on the broadest 
possible basis. 

A summary of each of the chapters of the 
Report follows: 


CHAPTER 1—EMERGING DEBATES 


America appears to be at a point of pro- 
found change, frequently characterized as 
that from an industrial society to a “post 
industrial society”—from a society in which 
production of goods was of primary concern 
to one dominated more by services and the 
generation and use of new knowledge. Con- 
sequently, we are in a period of marked social 
change, one aspect of which is the search for 
@ growth policy to guide that change. This 
report examines several areas in which the 
choice of a future growth policy is explicitly 
or implicitly being debated. Its intent is to 
use these case examples as & part of a learn- 
ing experience, as one discrete step in the 
evolution of a policy of balanced growth, as 
called for by the President. The approach is 
analytical and not prescriptive. The purpose 
is to aid the American people and their rep- 
resentatives in what is assumed to be a long 
process for evolving a growth policy. 

The key substantive areas in which the 
problem of growth is being debated are: pop- 
ulation growth and distribution, environ- 
ment, education, basic natural science, tech- 
nology assessment, and consumerism. In gen- 
eral, these topical areas do not correspond 
to the major social problems with which 
we are presently concerned, including those 
of our cities, campus unrest, the Vietnam 
War, and race relations. These represent dis- 
satisfactions over our performance according 
to our established priorities. 

Probably the major message that comes 
from the existing debates over a growth pol- 
icy is not that our institutions have proven 
incapable of doing their job. Rather, many 
of our institutions have performed very well 
the tasks which we set for them a few dec- 
ades ago. However, in so doing, they have 
created unanticipated problems with which 
we must now deal, and they must be reori- 
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ented toward the tasks that are appropriate 
in a society capable of a new level of per- 
formance. The range of criteria whereby we 
will judge institutional performance will be 
broader in scope and longer in time perspec- 
tive. An essential part of this period of tran- 
sition is the attempt to shift from a reactive 
form of public decisionmaking, in which we 
respond to problems when they are forced 
upon us, to an anticipatory form in which 
we try either to avoid them or be prepared 
to deal with them as they emerge. 

It is the hallmark of our country that 
Americans have adjusted to change while 
preserving the basic qualities of their institu- 
tions. This has happened a considerable num- 
ber‘of times in our history. In the course of 
this history, a predominant theme has been 
one of economic growth, and an accommoda- 
tion to a larger population. At no time was 
economic growth considered so dominant a 
goal that it obscured all other concerns, but 
neither was the growth per se viewed as other 
than a good thing. 

Today, for the first time, we find the vir- 
tues of economic growth questioned, and this 
issue is put in popular terminology as one of 
“quantity versus quality.” This is, in the 
view of this report, a false-phrasing of the 
issue, since the new qualitative goals being 
proposed and the old goals yet unmet can be 
achieved only if we have continued economic 
growth, The issue is better put as one of how 
we can ensure continued economic growth 
while directing our resources more deliber- 
ately to filling our new values. 

A large portion of the explanation for this 
seems to lie in our demonstrated ability to 
achieve economic stability and growth in the 
period following the passage of the Employ- 
ment Act of 1946. Even though our economy 
is at the moment in a period of transition, 
the pervading public and official view is that 
we are a Nation of growing, unprecedented 
economic resources. 

At the same time that we have become a 
Nation that can afford to care we have also 
become a Nation that cannot afford not to 
care. The past decade has been marked by 
an emerging sense of conscience for the 
plight of the underprivileged, an awareness 
of social and economic problems that are the 
unanticipated consequence of our past ac- 
tions, a resolution that we can guide our af- 
fairs more rationally, and simultaneously, a 
broad popular demand for citizen participa- 
tion in the management of their own fate. 
While this was happening, we also developed 
new techniques of decisionmaking whose 
promise spurred the resolution to run things 
more rationalliy, but whose full potential is 
incompletely understood or tested. 

While this resolution to run our affairs 
both more rationally and more effectively 
was emerging, two complicating circum- 
stances arose. The Vietnam War placed a 
strain on our admittedly large resources and 
belatedly forced us to recognize the necessity 
of considering priorities more seriously. And, 
a more complex model of how to go about 
purposive action evolved in part from the 
ecologists’ experience with the environment, 
and in part from our increasing knowledge 
of social science and our mixed experience in 
attempting social and political reform. 

We thus find ourselves at a point at which 
the following things are true: We have rising 
expectations and changing values concern- 
ing the goals we should set for ourselves 
both in resolving existing inequities and in 
improving the quality of our lives. However, 
while our resources are large and growing, 
they are finite and we must set priorities 
more deliberately. In compensation for this 
complication we have the promise of more 
rational methods of public decisionmaking as 
a way of selecting and implementing our 
priority goals. But, this must be brought 
about in a context in which there is greater 
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public participation, and greater recognition 
of the complexities of the world—both social 
and environmental—in which we live. 


CHAPTER 2—-POPULATION GROWTH AND 
DISTRIBUTION 


In a nation that once valued its population 
size and growth, and in which the phrase 
“fastest growing” was attached to the name 
of proud municipalities, the question of 
overall population size and distribution has 
come under active debate. 

The question of population size in the 
United States is not Malthusian. The issue 
is not whether we can feed and clothe a pop- 
ulation of any size we can realistically en- 
visage, or éven supply it with the expanding 
amount of energy it may demand. It is rather 
that of whether a technologically advanced 
and industrially prosperous nation wants, or 
can continue to pay the price of congestion 
and contamination that comes from our 
Overall affluence. It is suggested that our 
size may be limited by the ability of the 
environment to absorb the wastes that result 
from our economic success. 

Students of the overall size of our popu- 
lation are in no agreement as to precisely 
what the size will be by the year 2000, nor 
on what an optimum population size for a 
nation such as ours would be. But, more 
recent projections suggest that the increase 
in our population over the next 30 years may 
be considerably less than the additional 100 
million that had generally been forecasted. 
In fact, it may even be that the present rate 
of increase will slacken off so that we will 
reach the zero growth rate that some demog- 
raphers have been advocating. 

However, the issue of population distribu- 
tion is a different matter, and one to be 
taken seriously regardless of what may be 
the upper limit of the population size. Our 
population has been concentrating increas- 
ingly, not only in cities, but more and more 
proportionately into a few rather large urban 
masses. This has resulted in a lowering of 
the quality of life in both urban and rural 
areas. Projection of such a migration pat- 
tern is actually a de facto distribution policy 
Since it will affect such decisions as indus- 
trial plant location and other types of in- 
vestment which will make the prophecy of 
increasing concentration self-fulfilling: 

We have before us a set of decisions, One 
which appears not to be urgent is that of 
overall-size of the population—even after the 
effects of a considerable amount of immigra- 
tion are taken into account. Apropos of pop- 
ulation distribution, we need to decide on 
whether or not we will adopt a deliberate 
strategy to encourage internal migration to 
negate the forecasts of ever-growing urban 
congestion in a few megalopoli, A viable op- 
tion for such an alternate strategy is a pol- 
icy of encouraging growth in alternate 
growth centers away from the large urban 
masses, coupled with a complementary effort 
of the use of new towns. 

CHAPTER 3—-ENVIRONMENT 

Man is redefining his relationship to his 
environment. He has progressed from fear- 
ing, to understanding, to using, to abusing, 
and now to worrying about the physical and 
biological world about him. Throughout all 
but the very recent history of the United 
States, our relationship to the environment 
has been one of exploitation. We have seen 
our natural endowment as a source of riches 
to be extracted and used, or later, to be ex- 
tracted and processed. Concern for the envi- 
ronment was generally limited to whether 
or not we were exhausting our inheritance 
of sources of food, energy, and materials, 

The current interest in the environment 
has two distinctively novel emphases. The 
first is that the limitations that the environ- 
ment places on our activities may not be on 
the input side (sources of food, energy, and 
materials), but on the output side (a place 
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to dispose of our wastes). The second, which 
is closely related to the first, is that the en- 
vironment, in addition to having a limited 
capacity to absorb wastes, is a complex eco- 
logical system in which intervention of an 
apparently minor sort can, and often does, 
have far-reaching consequences through a 
chain of unsuspected reactions. 

Both of these aspects of thinking about 
the environment have important conse- 
quences on the way we think about other 
things. They raise the question of whether 
or not there may be an upper limit on our 
economic growth as a consequence of the 
limitations on how much waste can be ab- 
sorbed. And, the model of complex ecologi- 
cal systems affects our whole way of think- 
ing about the consequences of our action not 
only in the enivronmental sphere, but also 
in the social sphere where we are coming to 
realize that causation is just as complex. 

Some scientists and other anxious citizens 
assume a doomsday model of the future in 
which increased economic production will 
drive us to our destruction. In response, 
others propose what is called a paradise- 
regained model which would return us al- 
most to a state of nature. Fortunately, the 
doomsday model does not forecast that 
which is inevitable, and the latter, which 
would probably be unattainable if tolerable, 
need not be entertained. 

A mixed strategy of response to our en- 
vironmental problems is proposed. We need 
to expand our inadequate knowledge of 
ecological systems. But while expanding this 
knowledge, we must take those measures 
which we know are called for. We need to 
consider our current technological and eco- 
nomic alternatives in the light of long-range 
ecological balance. Additionally, we need to 
resolve conflicts between our demands for 
products and services, and the depletion and 
pollution generated by them. 

The market mechanism can and should be 
used as one of the devices for regulating 
these demands. Government should play a 
role through appropriate regulations, taxes, 
subsidies, and standard setting. Since en- 
vironmental problems and their solution are 
of a global nature, we must and are begin- 
ning to act in concert with the other nations 
of the world. 

Our environmental problems are a result 
of our technological and economic successes 
and of our philosophical view of nature. Now 
we must learn to use our technology and our 
economic output better to bring us in har- 
monious relationship to that environment. 
As will be found in other sections of this re- 
port, it is becoming apparent that the rela- 
tively narrow criteria by which we have, in 
the past, judged technical and economic 
progress must be expanded to consider a 
wider range of consequences. 


CHAPTER 4—EDUCATION 


We have an educational system that is in 
many respects unparalleled. It has grown in 
size and resources to the point where we have 
nearly universal education through the sec- 
ondary schools and a proportion of our popu- 
lation attending institutions of higher edu- 
cation that is unprecedented. Yet, this sys- 
tem is under severe attack and criticism; 
it is seen as having been set up to serve the 
needs of an America that has greatly changed 
in the intervening years. There are many who 
argue that it is necessary for the schools to 
deemphasize quantitative expansion along 
traditional lines and emphasize adaptation 
to the needs of a rapidly changing society. 

In the past, the public has equated going 
to school with education. The role of the 
school was to transmit information and in- 
still traditional values. The society of today 
is one changing so rapidly that skills and in- 
formation become outmoded, and traditional 
values are under challenge. Furthermore, the 
proportion of information that children re- 
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ceive from the mass media is so large and the 
range of values to which they are exposed so 
diverse that it may well be that the schools 
should be devoted to giving them the cogni- 
tive skills for integrating information, and a 
framework within which to sort out the di- 
verse values to which they are exposed. 

In addition to what may fundamentally 
be a new orientation demanded of the 
schools, they are being asked to respond to 
current problems in two ways. First, it is 
said that they should be relevant to the 
needs of the student, which is to say that 
they should teach him as an individual to 
be able to deal with contemporary problems. 
Second, the higher institutions of learning, 
in particular, are being asked to solve the 
present problems of society. 

The choices with which the schools are 
confronted involve, on the one hand, teach- 
ing problem-solving skills, fostering the de- 
velopment of students as individuals, and 
conducting problem-oriented research. Or, 
on the other hand, there is the option of 
continuing to transmit the old knowledge 
and values at the primary and secondary 
levels, and continuing to transmit the tradi- 
tional knowledge and seeking to develop 
knowledge for its own sake at the higher 
levels of education. 

By and large, it would seem that we must 
look for some appropriate mix rather than 
shift over to a complete doctrine of relevance. 
In the meantime, we need to develop further 
understanding of the educational process 
and of how to evaluate it. We must further 
develop an experimental posture toward in- 
novation in education which will reflect our 
basic uncertainty as to how to go about the 
many problems with which the educational 
system is faced. 

All of the above holds for the educational 
system at large. With respect to the children 
of minority groups, we have the special task 
of ensuring equal educational opportunity, 
and of understanding and dealing with those 
special disadvantages which are imposed on 
them by their environment. 

Taken all in all, the educational system, 
which is the crucial single institution for the 
development of our citizenry so that they 
can live happily, shape our system wisely, 
and contribute to both the direction and 
rate of its growth, is in a state of severe 
stress. The educational system is having its 
own “growth” problems which, if not solved, 
will have a profound impact on the growth 
of the Nation as a whole. 


CHAPTER 5——BASIC NATURAL SCIENCE 


The American scientific establishment has 
grown and the capacities of its researchers 
have developed to the point that our capa- 
bility in basic research has made us pre- 
eminent in the world. Having achieved that 
position, basic natural science finds itself 
in a crisis of both financial and social sup- 
port, Historically, Federal funding, the main 
source of basic scientific research, has been 
large relative to the scientific resources avail- 
able to do the work. In the recent past, as 
the scientific establishment continued to 
grow, the supply of funds leveled off so that 
the previous relationship has in effect been 
reversed. There is too little money relative 
to the number of scientists involved. At the 
same time, in the past half decade, scientists 
and their works began to come under fire as 
a result of the association of scientists with 
the military, and with industrial technology 
which has produced environmental pollu- 
tion. In concert with these two developments, 
our national priorities have shifted to the 
solution of social problems, and basic scien- 
tists are being asked to shift their focus of 
work from the development of knowledge for 
its own sake to working on basic problems 
which have relevance for today’s social issues. 

The result is serlous strain on an institu- 
tion which furnishes us with our most funda- 
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mental understanding of ourselves and of 
our world, and which has been the source 
from which technology has evolved in re- 
cent times to serve economic growth. In the 
past few decades, we have been very success- 
ful in making basic science useful, but now 
we find ourselves in a crisis as to how to en- 
sure its future usefulness, and of how to 
balance the long-range utility of basic 
knowledge with present urgent needs, 

One of the major decisions with which we 
are faced is that of the level of support we 
will furnish basic science in the future. This 
is clouded by the problem of making basic 
research “useful” in the short run. It is in 
the nature of basic research that answers to 
practical problems may be found in unsus- 
pected areas of inquiry. Some problem areas, 
at a given time, have a greater potential for 
exploitation than others. Setting research 
priorities on the grounds of probable utility 
is often a choice of possible short-term bene- 
fits against the longer-term ones which 
might result from a more rapid expansion of 
the basic pool of knowledge by permitting 
science to pursue the internal logic of its 
own development. 

What is indeed, and may in fact be de- 
veloping, is a forum in which the partially 
conflicting needs for maintaining the integ- 
rity of the core of basic research and the 
practical needs of the society are resolved. 

In conjunction with the need to work out 
an appropriate level and distribution of fund- 
ing, we must face the fact that an articulate 
minority are attacking the very rationale and 
spirit of science and of rational inquiry it- 
self—the most elementary tools man has for 
the orderly guidance of his affairs. 


CHAPTER 6—TECHNOLOGY ASSESSMENT 


The Nation’s infatuation with technology 
is at a turning point as profound as that of 
its relationship to the environment. His- 
torically, we have tended to do that which 
was technically possible, if it were economi- 
cally advantageous, on the simple ground 
that this represented “progress.” However, as 
technology has increased with great rapid- 
ity, it has forced on us increasing unplanned 
social change and environmental problems 
we did not anticipate and do not want. At 
the same time, our notions of the complexity 
of social and environmental problems have 
made us increasingly cautious with respect 
to the actions we plan to take. Our level of 
affluence has given us a longer time per- 
spective within which to assess the conse- 
quences of our actions. As with so many 
other of the debates with which we have 
been concerned, the technology assessment 
movement—which embodies this new abti- 
tude toward technology—asks us to Judge our 
actions by a wider range of criteria than 
we have used in the past. 

Formally, technology assessment is a term 
coined in the Congress to label a set of pro- 
cedures to aid the Congress in making de- 
cisions for the orderly introduction of new 
technology and the evaluation of technology 
already in use. However, it is better viewed 
as a manifestation of a larger phenomenon 
of a decreasing willingness of both the public 
and its representatives to tolerate the un- 
desirable side effects of things done in the 
name of progress. The public has protested 
effectively against the displacement of peo- 
ple by highways, aircraft noise, and the 
building of new powerplants, Specific actions 
have indicated that we have the disposi- 
tion to forgo immediate economic benefits 
in order to avoid social and environmental 
costs which once would have been accepted 
with no more than pro forma considera- 
tion. The existence of formal technology as- 
sessment, now in both the congressional and 
executive branches, is to be taken as no 
more than a specific manifestation of the 
broader concern, 

There are major policy problems with the 
prospect of doing technology assessment in 
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a formal fashion. One is that of establishing 
criteria for deciding which among all of the 
new technologies emerging shall be selected 
for assessment, and how inspections, stand- 
ards, and controls shall be established. An- 
other is the extent to which technology 
assessment shall become a “way of life” in 
the American economy with increased con- 
sideration of the second-order consequences 
of technology through all strata of decision- 
making, both private and public. Most gen- 
eral, however, is the problem of how we will 
manage the impact of the possibility of 
technology’s adverse effects with the de- 
mand for new technology to ensure economic 
development. Among other things, we may 
have to accelerate our efforts to detect new 
benign technological opportunities and fa- 
cilitate their rapid introduction to offset 
the impact of inhibiting the introduction 
and use of harmful technology. 


CHAPTER 7—CONSUMERISM 


American business prides itself in its abil- 
ity to develop, produce, and deliver a great 
flow of new technologically sophisticated 
products of a wide variety. Yet, its very suc- 
cess in this has produced a wave of com- 
plaints. There have been consumer move- 
ments in the past based on issues of product 
safety and quality, deceptive practices, mo- 
nopolistic practices, aesthetics, and so on. 
However, what marks the new consumer 
movement as distinctive is that it features 
resentment that the stream of new products 
is so large and the differences among prod- 
ucts so small that choice among them is 
said to haye been made difficult. Further- 
more, it is argued that the technical com- 
plexity of many of them is such that the 
untrained individual cannot evaluate them. 

The result has been the evolution of a sys- 
tem of consumer protection which, since 
1964, has featured commission and special 
assistants at the highest levels of Govern- 
ment, increased activity in the regulatory 
agencies, and finally in 1969, a Presidential 
enunciation of a “Buyer's Bill of Rights.” 
Laws have been passed and new standards 
set. Testing procedures have been tightened. 
Consumer information services have grown. 

The anomaly of the present consumerism 
market is that a highly market-oriented 
economy has produced a situation, in which 
it is said by at least an influential minority, 
that the doctrine of consumer sovereignty— 
the notion that the consumer can regulate 
business by his free choices—is no longer 
tenable for some undefinable but sizable seg- 
ment of the marketplace. Some extreme 
manifestations of this position would have a 
considerable impact on the way our economy 
runs. Already, the consumerism movement 
has had an important and probably bene- 
ficial influence on business practice. This 
movement consists of a myriad of small is- 
sues, but the large one confronting us is 
that of developing a proper policy posture 
that will give the desirable amount and kind 
of protection to the consumer and, at the 
same time, preserve a business environment 
in which the economy can continue to grow. 

The consumerism movement has been re- 
garded by some as a fad. It is important to 
note that the complaints which stimulate 
the present consumer concerns are an inte- 
gral part of a technologically sophisticated, 
market-oriented economy such as we have so 
deliberately developed in recent decades and 
which seems certain to continue. 


CHAPTER 8— ECONOMIC CHOICE AND BALANCED 
GROWTH 


The search for a policy of balanced growth 
has major implications for the allocation of 
economic resources and is crucially depend- 
ent upon economic growth. Conventional 
economic policy goals include full employ- 
ment, an acceptable rate of growth, price 
stability, and a satisfactory balance of pay- 
ments, Added to these now is a new set of 
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goals under the vaguely defined label of 
“quality of life.” These concerns mirror a de- 
sire by many Americans to create a society. 
better able to enjoy what it produces, and to 
grow in ways harmonious with its physical 
environment. 

The setting of new goals and the establish- 
ment of priorities among them are matters 
of social choice. Economic analysis can help 
in understanding some of the central aspects 
of these choices, but it cannot dictate the 
answers. The choices themselves are those of 
the people, expressed individually through 
their private institutions and through their 
governments. The key choices are among 
competing ends. Economic analysis can con- 
tribute toward the meeting of these ends 
once they are chosen, and an economic policy 
of sustained growth can make it possible for 
more of these ends to be achieved, 


CHAPTER 9—-TOWARD BALANCED GROWTH 


This report is motivated by the President's 
explicit call for the development of a na- 
tional growth policy. It is assumed that both 
the meaning and form of this policy will 
evolve and that contributions such as this 
are but steps in that direction. This report 
takes an inductive approach to the overall 
problem by identifying a number of issue 
areas in which it seems meaningful to say 
that a debate bearlng on growth policy is 
taking place. The issues which were selected 
are those which the National Goals Research 
Staff judged would make a distinctive con- 
tribution to the Nation’s awareness. An ex- 
ample of an exclusion might be that of urban 
problems, a subject truly essential to our 
growth, but a matter much discussed by 
others of greater competence on that topic. 

The major lesson to be extracted from the 
substantive problems reviewed here is the 
high desirability of an explicit growth policy 
with a relatively long-term perspective, In 
instance after instance, it was found that 
today’s problems are a result of successes as 
defined in yesterday’s terms. The object les- 
son has not been that our institutions are 
incapable, but that in the past we set per- 
formance criteria for them in terms now 
recognized as too narrow but which at one 
time. were appropriate. We have become 
widely aware: of the second-order conse- 
quences of our action, and we have demon- 
strated our resolution to take them into ac- 
count when we can anticipate them. What 
we need is increased ability to anticipate 
those consequences and an explicit policy 
framework within which to evaluate them. 

The central ingredient in the development 
of a growth policy will be for the American 
people to decide just what sort of country 
they want this to be. This process is in being, 
as reflected in these debates. Hopefully, this 
report and other events will serve as vehicles 
to facilitate discussion and choice. To further 
facilitate this process, we will have to develop 
better institutional arrangements for the 
people to relate to the leadership and better 
mechanisms of policy analysis to serve all 

es, 

While it is clear that an explicit growth 
policy is desirable, it seems equally clear 
from these debates that it is likely that what 
will emerge is not a single policy but a pack- 
age of policies consistent with each other, 
each designed to meet one or more of our 
national objectives. This package of policies 
will shape both the directions of our society 
and the balance among the many segments 
of society in terms of priorities and interrela- 
tionships. It will not be a set of policies 
which the government alone can develop and 
effect. It will be a set of policies which 
emerge from the decisions of the govern- 
ment and the people, and which, in turn, will 
affect the decisions of both the government 
and the people. 


APPENDIX A 


These are only a few examples of possible 
developments, many of which have begun or 
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may begin to emerge in the 1970's. Many of 
these developments may not appear in the 
1970’s or even later, but the list suggests that, 
as we view the prospects for our Nation, we 
must broaden our vision to take into account 
@ variety of developments which will bring 
many new dimensions of human experience. 

As illustrated by these selected trends and 
forecasts, the 1970’s promise to be a decade 
of extroardinary change. Our Nation in 1980 
could be one in which cities are more clogged 
with immovable traffic, air is less breathable, 
streams polluted to the point where expensive 
processes will be necessary to get usable 
water, seashores deteriorating more rapidly, 
and our people suffering needlessly from 
having not developed the necessary institu- 
tional arrangements for achieving the prom- 
ise of this decade of change. 

On the other hand, America in 1980 can 
be a Nation which will have begun to restore 
its environment, to have more balanced dis- 
tribution of regional economic development 
and of population; a Nation which has abol- 
ished hunger and many forms of social in- 
equality and deprivation; and a Nation which 
will have begun to develop the new social 
institutions and instruments necessary to 
turn the promises of this decade of change 
into reality. 

If we are to see the second of these possible 
features realized in the America of 1980, we 
must begin now to define what we wish to 
have as our national goals, and to develop in 
both our public and private institutions the 
specific policies. and programs which will 
move us toward those goals. 


THE ATLANTIC COMMUNITY 
DEVELOPMENT GROUP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the devel- 
opment of a company called the Atlantic 
Community Development Group, of 
which I had the honor to be the inspirer 
originally, as chairman of the Economic 
Committee of the NATO Parliamentar- 
ians’ Conference, in the early 1960’s. 

This has become a massive private 
enterprise effort of mutualization, a con- 
sortium of the greatest companies and 
banks in the industrial world at this 
time, to assist. in the development of 
Latin America; but the idea is being ex- 
tended to Asia, where a company already 
has been organized, and one is in pros- 
pect in Africa and one will ultimately 
come in the Middle East. The success of 
this enterprise is so critically important 
as bearing on the validity of the enter- 
prise system as a technique for world de- 
velopment, quite apart from govern- 
ments, that I commend this study to 
my colleagues. 

Incidentally, the Overseas Private In- 
vestment Corporation, which we will or- 
ganize soon, which has already been 
authorized by law, though a Government 
entity, follows the same general idea of 
stimulating this kind of world activity. 
It has tremendous consequences in re- 
lieving us of budget strain and other dis- 
advantages of the kind of foreign aid we 
have been carrying on for years, which 
cannot be displaced, but a good deal of 
whose work might be done in this way. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle on the development of this company, 
published in the July 11, 1970, issue of 
Business Week, making reference to its 
very gifted executive director, Ernst 
Keller, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE COMPANY THAT NURTURES LATIN 
BUSINESS 


“ADELA is the kind of company that doesn’t 
exist in developed countries, because they 
don’t need it,” says Ernst Keller, managing 
director of the Lima-based apeLa Investment 
Co. He adds: “There is no problem in finding 
capital for developing countries—the scar- 
city is management men.” 

ADELA (the Atlantic Community Develop- 
ment Group for Latin America) provides 
both money and management knowhow for 
Latin American business. Indeed, like avail- 
able Jones, the multifaceted entrepreneur in 
Al Capp’s comic strip, ADELA will supply just 
about any financial or managerial service. 
Keller claims that the company has helped 
mobilize close to $1-billion worth of invest- 
ment in Latin America. 

Since ADELA was organized in 1964, it has 
put $82-million in share capital and loans 
into 99 companies in 19 countries. ADELA Or- 
ganized many of the ventures, ranging from 
mining and meat packing to steel mills, food 
retailing, and computer service centers, And 
for every $1 that apeLa invests in its proj- 
ects, other companies, banks, and lending in- 
stitutions invest at least $9. 

ADELA and its subsidiary, aDELATEC Techni- 
cal & Management Service Co., are now work- 
ing on a series of new ventures: 

A company to warehouse, transport, and 
distribute farm products in Latin America, 
with Anaheim International of Fullerton, 
Calif. (Another company, Latin American 
Agribusiness Development Corp. is looking 
for ventures, Its partners include Bank of 
America, Cargill, Inc., Deere & Co., and 
Gerber Products Co.) 

The Jamaica Negril Estates, formed with 
the Jamaican government's Urban Develop- 
ment Corp. This involves an option to buy 
a big tract of beach and swamp for a $140- 
million resort complex, new town, and farm 
belt. ADELATEC drew up the project and 
ADELA is talking to potential investors. 

A hotel chain called Hotel Associates, with 
Braniff Airways, Inc. It will cost about $150- 
million, coming mainly from local investors. 

Among other things, ADELA is promoting 
Latin American economic integration by or- 
ganizing multinational industrial ventures 
that exchange materials and products across 
national borders. It is setting up a holding 
company to provide services to industria? 
leasing companies in several countries, and 
it has spawned a litter of smaller private 
investment companies in seven Latin coun- 
tries. 

Fventually, Keller hopes to move into mu- 
tual funds. 

Meanwhile, ADELA nurtures the businesses 
it has already created by helping with every- 
thing from market surveys to financial reor- 
ganization. It sells the same services to out- 
siders. 

POWER BACKING 


In all this, ADELA is backed by the finan- 
cial strength and the technical and manage- 
rial knowhow of the world’s most powerful 
corporations—239 of the biggest banks and 
industrial companies in the U.S., Canada, 
Europe, Japan, and Latin America. They each 
subscribed up to $500,000 of ADELA's $60 
million in authorized capital, and have paid 
in over $50 million. With such blue-chip 
backing, ADELA exerts financial leverage far 
beyond its own resources. It borrows addi- 
tional funds from member banks, and it gets 
long-term loans from such sources as the 
Inter-American Development Bank and Ger- 
many’s Kreditanstalt für Wiederaufbau. 
Other investors, local and foreign, take shares 
in ventures organized by the company; thèy 
feel their money will be safe and return a 
good profit under ADELA’s wing. 

ADELA was launched with 56 initial stock- 
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holders, mostly U.S. and European compa- 
nies, amidst the turmoil in Latin America 
that followed the Cuban revolution. Senator 
Jacob K, Javits (R-N.Y.) persuaded the Ford 
Foundation to finance the study that led to 
its founding. One aim was to spur economic 
development by funneling more outside capi- 
tal into the area; another was to strengthen 
private enterprise and create a better busi- 
ness climate. Some shareholders thought 
these were worthy objectives, but were 
frankly skeptical about ADELA as a money- 
maker. In fact, one European banking house 
promptly wrote off its shares as a straight 
loss. Nevertheless, ADELA earned profits of 
$2.9 million in its last fiscal year and paid 
a 4% dividend to stockholders. Now a similar 
venture with many of the same shareholders, 
the Tokyo-based Private Investment Com- 
pany for Asia, is helping organize and finance 
companies in developing nations of the Far 
East. 
LEADERSHIP 

Keller has put his personal stamp on 
ADELA. A hard-driving, outspoken Swiss, the 
50-year-old Keller had been assistant vice 
president of W. R, Grace & Co.'s South Amer- 
ican division and had founded his own 
investment firm in Lima. 

For ADELA, he recruited a staff that is 
both young and multinational. Executive 
Vice-President Eugene R. Gonzalez, for ex- 
ample, is an American born in Chile. Vice- 
President Desmond Cameron, an English- 
man, came to ADELA from Schroder bank in 
London; Peter Rabbow, one of five ADELA 
managers, is a German; Arturo Yermoli, an 
ADELATEC manager, is a Chilean industrial 
engineer who worked in Argentina. About 40 
executives and staff members work out of 
Lima and 50 are scattered in other offices in 
Latin America, Washington, and Zurich. 

“Keller motivates his people very strongly,” 
says Howard C. Petersen, chairman of Phila- 
delphia’s Fidelity Bank, one of ADELA’s 
founders and now its chairman, “I think one 
of the attractions is that there is a certain 
relevance in what they do. As a consequence, 
ADELA can perhaps get better and more 
strongly motivated men than other compa- 
nies.” 

HOW IT WORKS 

Keller describes ADELA and ADELATEC as 
“a service organization and mover of human 
and finencial resources.” Staffers in Lima and 
resident representatives in 13 countries look 
for investment opportunities. When one is 
turned up, ADELA converts it into a concrete 
“bankable” project with feasibility, market, 
engineering, and financial studies. 

“Only then do we become an investment 
company,” says Keller. “We can only provide 
seed capital. We go around hat in hand get- 
ting money from other investors—Latin 
American, foreign, institutional.” 

That is not too difficult for a company that 
has the world's biggest banks as stockholders. 
“We maintain good contacts with share- 
holder banks,” says an ADELA executive. “So 
all we do is write an informal, chatty letter 
describing the project and asking if they are 
interested. If so, we supply the project study 
made by our analysts.” 

In Bolivia, for example, ADELA financed 
the development of new properties by a small 
tin mining company, Cia. Minera del Sur. It 
put up $1 million in loans and equity, and 
New York’s First National City Bank, an 
ADELA shareholder, loaned $500,000. In 
Buenos Aires, ADELA financed a major ex- 
pansion by meatpacker Frigorificos Argen- 
tinos, S.A. (FASA), by lending $1.5 million 
and placing another $2 million of loans with 
banks. 


IN MANAGEMENT 
ADELA’s role, though, goes far beyond or- 
dinary investment banking. “One of its 
major contributions has been on the man- 
agement side,” says Petersen. “If you have 
the management, the money follows.” 
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Once financing has been obtained, ex- 
plains Keller, “our services begin again. The 
project must be planned, programmed, de- 
signed, purchased, and installed.” 

One of the company’s biggest projects is 
Cia. Pino Celulosa de Centroamérica, a $70- 
million pulp and paper mill that will exploit 
a vast stand of virgin timber in Honduras. 
The Honduran government development 
bank, the Central American Bank for Eco- 
nomic Integration, and the International 
Finance Corp. are putting up part of the share 
capital. ADELA and ADELATEC made a 
preinvestment study and a feasibility study, 
helped organize the company, obtained fi- 
nancing, and looked for a foreign paper com- 
pany with knowhow torun the mill. Negotia- 
tions are under way with the International 
Paper Co. to manage the venture and put 
up 51% of the equity. ADELA will buy $3.5- 
million worth of shares and sell them off 
gradually to local investors, 

Bringing in Latin partners and taking only a 
minority interest in companies helps ADELA 
avoid the charge of “economic imperialism” 
that is a favorite political issue in the re- 
gion. Julio Juncosa Seré, president of the 
fast-growing FASA, says that because ADELA 
is multinational, it was an attractive source 
of “impartial credit.” Since FASA competes 
with British and American-owned meatpack- 
ers, it was reluctant to have ties to financial 
groups in those countries. “We had other 
offers and turned them down,” Juncosa says. 

In a typical minority investment, ADELA 
sided Armat Metalúrgica, a Chilean maker 
of coin blanks, in financing a new plant. 
ADELA bought a 25% interest in the com- 
pany for $333,000 and loaned another $250,- 
000, Armat now exports to Israel and Uruguay, 
and has a contract to supply coins for 
Argentina’s new “hard peso.” 

ADELA's industrial stockholders partici- 
pate directly in some of the manufacturing 
companies it organizes. Germany’s Fried, 
Krupp, for example, supplied equipment and 
the financing for an Ecuadorian steel rolling 
mill, 

SOME MISSES 


ADELA has had some notable failures, 
among them Promecan, a Peruvian fishing 
boat builder. The company has overex- 
panded, and ADELA helped refinance it by 
buying 40% of its stock for $700,000 and 
lending it another $1.7-million, Keller also 
persuaded his old company, Peruinvest, and 
the Peruvian government development bank 
to put money into Promecan with the aim 
of diversifying the company and overhauling 
its management. Then a crisis hit the ishing 
industry, customers cancelled their orders. 
and Promecan went broke. 

Says a top ADELA executive: “When we 
brought Promecan out to breathe, suddenly 
there wasn’t any air.” Promecan has gone 
through bankruptcy now, though, and is 
back in business with a Japanese partner. 

Recently, much of ADELA’s emphasis has 
been on strengthening Latin America’s thin 
financial markets by setting up financial in- 
termediaries. ADELA has launched “finan- 
cieras” (private investment companies) in a 
number of countries, and has formed indus- 
trial leasing companies in Mexico and Brazil. 
In Mexico, it is setting up a company that 
will “warehouse” commercial paper up to five 
years’ maturity by buying and holding it for 
its own account. In Brazil, it plans to buy into 
& brokerage house. 

ADELA also develops local capital markets 
by helping family owned companies go public. 
Last year, it bought out La Cortina, a Vene- 
zuelan carpet manufacturer. ADELA plans to 
convert the company to public ownership by 
selling shares to Venezuelans. 

Now ADELA is starting to promote Latin 
American exports. The newly created Adela 
Trade Development Co. will bring together 
expertise in financing, management, produc- 
tion, packaging, and transport to expand 
trade within the region and exports to over- 
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seas markets. “You are a dead duck if you 
think only in terms of a local market,” says 
ADELA manager Fortunato Quesada, a former 
Peruvian diplomat. 

In such ventures, the risks are increased 
by Latin America’s political ups and downs, 
But old Latin hands, like Keller, keep their 
cool, 

Keller says: “There is no question that in- 
vestors who have not lived in Latin America 
are being scared off by the present tendency 
toward greater nationalism—in some cases, 
quite radical nationalism. But nationalism 
exists everywhere, with different names. In 
industrial countries, it is called protecting 
the balance of payments.” 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The President pro tempore announced 
that on today, July 22, 1970, he signed the 
following enrolled bills, which had pre- 
viously been signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 


S. 417. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
New Mexico to the Cuba Independent 
Schools and to the village of Cuba; 

8. 778. An act to amend the 1964 amend- 
ments to the Alaska Omnibus Act; 

S. 885. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of a roll of persons whose ancestors were 
members of the Confederated Tribes of 
Weas, Piankashaws, Peorias, and Kaskaskias, 
merged under the treaty of May 30, 1854 (10 
Stat. 1082), and to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in Indian Claims Commission Dockets 
numbered 314, amended, 314-E and 65, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 3685. An act to increase the availability 
of mortgage credit for the financing of ur- 
gently needed housing, and for other pur- 
poses. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Grave.) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT ON REGISTRY OF MINORITY 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTORS 


A letter from the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development, Washington, D.C., trans- 
mitting, for the information of the Senate 
& registry of minority construction contrac- 
tors (with an accompanying document); to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on potential savings by cen- 
tralized control of overseas air passenger 
transportation, Department of Defense, 
dated July 21, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on improvements needed in 
Federal Aviation Administration procedures 
for determining excess spare parts, Depart- 
ment of Transportation, dated July 22, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

PROPOSED INDIAN FINANCING ACT OF 1970 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide for financing the economic devel- 
opment of Indians and Indian organizations, 
and for other purposes (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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PROPOSED FEDERAL SALARY COMPARABILITY ACT 
or 1970 


A letter from the Chairman, United States 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend title 
5, United States Code, to direct the President 
to adjust the rates for the statutory pay 
systems, to establish an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Federal Salaries, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. GRAVEL) : 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 4 


“Relative to a national wildlife refuge for 
South San Francisco Bay 


“Whereas, The establishment of a national 
wildlife refuge for the southern portion of 
San Francisco Bay to preserve open-spaced 
and recreational values in the natural envi- 
ronment of the bay for benefits to man and 
to protect a wildlife habitat of national sig- 
nificance from the increasing threat of ur- 
banization has been endorsed, after exten- 
sive studies, by the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
erles and Wildlife of the Department of the 
Interior, and resolutions in support of such 
action have been adopted by 23 government 
agencies of the San Francisco Bay area; and 

“Whereas, House and Senate bills to estab- 
lish the refuge were introduced during 1969 
and these bills, which were in committee on 
the adjournment of the first session of the 
91st Congress, will be reintroduced and hear- 
ings held on the question of the proposed 
refuge after January 1, 1970; and 

“Whereas, The proposed refuge area of 
open water, sloughs, tidal, shallows, flats, 
marshes, saltponds, and upland meadows is a 
natural habitat for 100 species of water birds 
and 42 species of land birds and, as & vital 
part of the Pacific Flyway, is host to thou- 
sands of migratory wild birds making the 
long fall flight from the Arctic to Baja Cali- 
fornia and South America; and 

“Whereas, The South San Francisco Bay 
region provides the habitat and resting areas 
for several species of bird and animal life 
which are on the verge of extinction, and 
prompt acquisition of land for a national 
wildlife refuge is essential in view of the 
continuing pollution and destruction of the 
natural environment of the region by rapidly 
expanding urban development; and 

“Whereas, The proposed national refuge, 
carefully managed for the protection of wild- 
life, would also provide the people of the San 
Francisco Bay area and of the nation with 
access to the bay and its wildlife for observa- 
tion and enjoyment, offering opportunity for 
picnicking, photography, fishing, and other 
recreational activities compatible with the 
primary purpose of the refuge, and would 
enable students of all ages from elementary 
school to college to use the refuge as an out- 
door laboratory for the study of biology, ecol- 
ogy, history, and sociology; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to establish a 
national wildlife refuge for the southern por- 
tion of San Francisco Bay; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, to the Secretary of the In- 
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terior, to the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, to the Senate Commit- 
tee on Commerce, and to each Senator and 
Representative from California in the Con- 
gress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs: 


“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 49 
“Relative to Pyramid Lake natural resources 


“Whereas, Pyramid Lake in the State of 
Nevada is a unique and beautiful national 
asset deserving of preservation and protec- 
tion for the enjoyment of present and future 
generations; and 

“Whereas, The potential recreational and 
economic value of Pyramid Lake to the 
people of the State of Nevada and particu- 
larly to its owners, the Paiute Indian peo- 
ple whose reservation encompasses the lake, 
is beyond question; and 

“Whereas, Pyramid Lake is a natural geo- 
logic sink which receives the flood flows of 
the Truckee River system and which histori- 
cally received the entire flow of the river 
system; and 

“Whereas, It is well substantiated that the 
diversion of Truckee River water over the 
past sixty years has caused, except for excep- 
tionally wet years such as 1969, the progres- 
sive lowering of the level of Pyramid Lake; 
and 

“Whereas, The unique recreational and 
economic resources of Pyramid Lake are 
being endangered as its level declines due to 
the diversion of water from the Truckee 
River system to meet the many competing 
demands; and 

“Whereas, While uses of water from the 
Truckee River system in California unques- 
tionably have some adverse effect upon Pyra- 
mid Lake, the fundamental problem centers 
upon the annual average diversion of 241,000 
acre-feet of water at Derby Dam in Nevada 
for use in the Newlands Project and upon the 
operational criteria adopted by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the Truckee-Carson River 
system; and 

“Whereas, Stabilization of the water level 
of Pyramid Lake and the provision of mini- 
mum flows necessary to sustain fish life and 
spawning in the Truckee River below Derby 
Dam would enhance the lake’s fishery re- 
sources and create economic benefits to the 
Paiute Indian people who own the lake; and 

“Whereas, A properly developed Pyramid 
Lake would provide high quality recreation 
post large numbers of residents of California; 
an 

“WHEREAS, The United States Department 
of the Interior is charged with responsibility 
for assuring the protection and wise use of 
the nation’s natural resources and controls 
in major part the waters of the Truckee 
River-Carson River system; and 

“WHEREAS, The conflicting interests of vari- 
ous bureaus within the United States De- 
partment of the Interior have precluded 
Satisfactory resolution of the water manage- 
ment problems of the Truckee River-Carson 
River system; and 

“WHEREAS, These conflicting interests are 
centered in the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Bureau of Land Management, and the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation; and 

“WHEREAS, The level of Pyramid Lake will 
continue to decline until such time as these 
conflicts are resolved; and 

“WHEREAS, A resolution of the water man- 
agement problems of the Truckee River-Car- 
son River system is beyond the capabilities 
of the States of California and Nevada; and 

“WHEREAS, The Assembly Committee on 
Water, in its evaluation of the proposed Cali- 
fornia-Nevada Interstate Compact concern- 
ing the waters of the Lake Tahoe, Truckee, 
Carson, and Walker River Basins, has con- 
cluded that a final resolution of this conflict 
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and of the water management problems of 
the Truckee River-Carson River system can 
only be attained through positive action by 
the Secretary of the Interior; now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California memo- 
rializes the President and the Congress of the 
United States and the Secretary of the In- 
terior to take those actions necessary to as- 
sure the protection and preservation of Pyra- 
mid Lake; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the In- 
terior is requested to take immediate action 
to achieve coordination of the activities of 
the various bureaus within the Department 
of Interior in order to solve the problems re- 
lating to management of the Truckee River- 
Carson River system; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and the Vice President of 
the United States, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to the Chairmen 
of the Senate and House Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, to each Senator 
and Representative from California in the 
Congress of the United States, and to the 
Secretary of the Interior.” 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE ENVIRONMENT: 
JOINT REPORT OF COMMITTEES 
ON COMMERCE, INTERIOR AND 

' INSULAR AFFAIRS, AND PUBLIC 
WORKS (S. REPT. NO. 91-1033) 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Commerce, Interior, and Insular Affairs 
and the Public Works Committees today 
filed a joint report on Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 207, a resolution to establish a 
Joint Committee on the Environment. 
The report recommends the enactment 
of Senate Joint Resolution 207 as 
amended by the committees. A compan- 
ion measure, House Joint Resolution 
1117, has already been passed by the 
House. 

The establishment of a nonlegislative 
Joint Committee on the Environment 
will give the Congress a new institution 
which can provide a continuing overview 
of both present and emerging environ- 
mental problems and can be an impor- 
tant source of data and information for 
the standing committees of the Congress. 
This measure has received the careful 
attention of the Senate committees who 
exercise primary jurisdiction over en- 
vironmental matters and its enactment 
has been unanimously recommended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The report will be received 
and the joint resolution will be placed 
on the calendar, and the report will be 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr, FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

John G. Hurd, of Texas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of South Africa. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I also 
report favorably sundry nominations in 
the Diplomatic and Foreign Service 
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which have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and, to save the 
expense of printing them on the Execu- 
tive Calendar, I ask unanimous consent 
that they may lie on the Secretary’s desk 
for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Young of Ohio). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Helmut Sonnenfeldt, of Maryland, and 
sundry other persons, for appointment and 
promotion in the Diplomatic and Foreign 
Service. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROOKE: 

5.4109. A bill for the relief of Santa 
Bonanno Merlino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TYDINGS (by request) : 

8.4110. A bill to amend Section 8 of the 
Act approved March 4, 1918 (37 Stat. 974), 
as amended, to standardize procedures for 
the testing of utility meters; to add a penalty 
provision in order to enable certification un- 
der Section 5(a) of the Natural Gas Pipeline 
Safety Act of 1968, and to authorize coopera- 
tive action with state and federal regulatory 
bodies on matters of joint interest; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


sS. 3252 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 


half of the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
Tower), I ask unanimous consent, at 
the next printing, the name of the Sen- 
ator from California (Mr. MurpHy) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 3252, to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, as 
amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

S. 4041 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER), 
I ask unanimous consent that, at the 
next printing, the name of the junior 
Senator from Illinois (Mr. SMITH) be 
added as a cosponsor of S. 4041, to repeal 
section 7275 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, relating to amounts to be 
shown on airline tickets and advertising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

8. 4075 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, on July 10, 
1970, I introduced S. 4075, a bill to pro- 
vide for limitation of the importation of 
sulfur. Since that time, the junior Sen- 
ator from Texas (Mr. Tower) has ex- 
pressed his desire to be a cosponsor of 
that bill. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the Senator 
from Texas be added to S. 4075 as a 
cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

sS. 4099 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, on be- 

half of the Senator from Iowa (Mr. 
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MILLER), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the name of the 
junior Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 4099, to 
amend section 2771 of title 10, United 
States Code, relating to final settlement 
of accounts of deceased members of the 
Armed Forces. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 432—ORIGI- 
NAL RESOLUTION REPORTED TO 
PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR 
THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIA- 
TIONS 


Mr. RUSSELL, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, reported the following 
original resolution (S. Res. 432); which 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

S. Res. 432 

Resolved, That the Committee on Appro- 
priations hereby is authorized to expend 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
during the Ninety-first Congress, $35,000, in 
addition to the amounts and for the same 

purposes, specified in section 134(a) of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act, approved Au- 
gust 2, 1946, Senate Resolution 204, agreed to 
June 16, 1969, and Senate Resolution 315, 
agreed to February 2, 1970. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on yesterday, July 21, 1970, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3978) to ex- 
tend the time for conducting the ref- 
erendum with respect to the national 
marketing quota for wheat for the mar- 
keting year beginning July 1, 1971. 

The Secretary of the Senate also re- 
ported that on today, July 22, 1970, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 417. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
New Mexico to the Cuba Independent Schools 
and to the village of Cuba; 

S. 778. An act to amend the 1964 amend- 
ments to the Alaska Omnibus Act; 

S. 885. An act to authorize the prepara- 
tion of a roll of persons whose ancestors 
were members of the Confederated Tribes of 
Weas, Piankashaws, Peorias, and Kaskaskias, 
merged under the Treaty of May 30, 1854 
(10 Stat. 1082), and to provide for the dis- 
position of funds to pay a judgment in In- 
dian Claims Commission Dockets numbered 
$14, amended, 314-E and 65, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3685. An act to increase the availability 
of mortgage credit for the financing of 
urgently needed housing, and for other 
purposes; and 

S. 3889. An act to amend section 14(b) of 
the Federal Reserve Act, as amended, to 
extend for one year the authority of Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks to purchase U.S. obliga- 
tions directly from the Treasury. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN MIL- 
ITARY APPROPRIATIONS DURING 


FISCAL YEAR 1971—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 789 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am sub- 
mitting today an amendment to H.R. 
17123, an act to authorize appropria- 
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tions for Defense, that I believe each 
member of this body can join in support- 
ing. 

As President Nixon has emphasized, 
we are moving from a wartime economy 
to a peacetime economy. This shift in 
national priorities is unquestionably in 
the interest of the country as a whole. 
We must remember, however, the cases 
of individual citizens whose jobs may be 
eliminated in this process. 

In March, the elimination of 58,600 po- 
sitions in the Department of Defense was 
announced. The vast majority of the 
people displaced by this reduction in 
force were career civil servants. Future 
reductions will also involve career em- 
ployees. To seek new jobs poses a tre- 
mendous hardship to these people. Sim- 
ilarly, the Federal Government can ill 
afford to lose their skills and experience. 

The amendment I am submitting 
would affirm the sense of the Congress 
to be that government departments and 
agencies, when filling vacancies, give 
priority consideration to Federal career 
employees who have been displaced from 
positions eliminated in the Department 
of Defense or other departments or agen- 
cies as the result of reductions in force. 

My amendment would also declare the 
sense of the Congress to be that depart- 
ments and agencies should comply fully 
with the Presidential memorandum of 
April 24, 1970, and with the displaced 
employee program of the U.S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, both aimed at effecting 
priority consideration for displaced em- 
ployees. 

Sufficient normal vacancies occur each 
year to permit the Government to absorb 
qualified displaced persons who want to 
continue in the Federal service. All that 
is required is a conscientious effort by 
departments and agencies to place these 
persons. The Congress should lend its 
voice to the efforts of the executive 
branch and the Civil Service to insure 
that this task is accomplished. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table. 


NOTICE OF FURTHER HEARINGS 
ON GEOTHERMAL STEAM 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Subcommittee on Minerals, Mate- 
rials, and Fuels of the Interior Commit- 
tee, I announce that a further public 
hearing has been scheduled for Tuesday, 
July 28, on S. 368, to authorize the de- 
velopment of the geothermal steam and 
associated resources on the public lands. 

The Atomic Energy Commission, which 
has done some extremely interesting 
work in artificially produced geothermal 
steam, and the Federal Power Commis- 
sion have been requested to attend the 
hearing and make presentations within 
the immediate future. 

It is the committee’s earnest hope and 
expectation that a bill can be worked 
out very shortly that will insure orderly 
development of this greatly needed source 
of energy, which may be relatively pollu- 
tion-free in many areas, and which will 
be fair and equitable to the pioneers in 
geothermal development. 
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All interested Members of Congress 
and the public are invited to participate 
in these hearings. It is requested that the 
Interior Committee staff be notified by 
those wishing to be heard. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, 190 years 
ago three citizens of Delaware—the first 
State in the Union to ratify the Consti- 
tution—made a pilgrimage to the city of 
Philadelphia. 

The journey of one of those signers of 
the Declaration of Independence pro- 
vided a dramatic sidelight in our State’s 
history to the daring and unprecedented 
action in the crucial session of the Con- 
tinental Congress of 1776. 

Delegate Caesar Rodney, who had re- 
turned to his home in Dover because of 
a serious malignancy that had spread 
over half his face, was notified that the 
Declaration would be acted upon within 
24 hours. 

This patriot thereupon got out of his 
sick bed, and although running a high 
fever, rode horseback during a stormy, 
rain-swept night the 80 miles from Dover 
to Philadelphia, changing horses many 
times in order to obtain the topmost 
speed. 

Historians Merle Sinclair and Annabel 
Douglas MacArthur, in their detailed and 
documented account about the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence, said 
of Rodney: 

He had served his province for more than 
20 years, and was a recognized leader in 
the movement to rescue Delaware from 
British rule, 


Rodney arrived in time to sign the 
Declaration along with two other great 
patriots of Delaware, Thomas McKean 
and George Read. 

The pilgrimage of that time, in July 
of 1776, was to Philadelphia, metropolis 
of the Colonies and having a population 
of almost 35,000. That city, as historians 
Sinclair and MacArthur relate, was “the 
logical meeting place.” 

It has now been recommended, Mr. 
President, that Americans—in fact, all 
citizens of the world—be given the op- 
portunity to journey on another pilgrim- 
age, 200 years later, to the birthplace 
of our Nation. 

Once again, the logical place, as the 
historians said of 1776, will be Phila- 
delphia. 

The commemoration of the 200th year 
of our freedom—in 1776—will be na- 
tional in scope and involve every State, 
city, town and hamlet, and all our ter- 
ritories and possessions. 

But the city of Philadelphia, “the 
city of brotherly love,” will be one of the 
main focal points and the scene of a pos- 
sible unusual international exposition on 
a truly universal scale. 

Pilgrimages, Mr. President, are one of 
mankind's oldest and most cherished 
urges to recapture faith, hope, principles, 
and ideals. 
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The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission, created and established by 
Congress, has submitted to the President 
its report containing recommendations 
for the commemoration of one of the 
most important peaceful—and I empha- 
size the word “peaceful”—events in 
world history in this bicentennial dec- 
ade—the 200th year of our country’s 
history. 

The hardworking Commission—of 
which Dr, J. E. Wallace Sterling is Chair- 
man, and Hobart Lewis, the president 
and editor in chief of Reader’s Digest, 
the Vice Chairman, and M. E. Spector, 
the dedicated Executive Director—has, 
I know, been confronted with many ques- 
tions. 

It sometimes must have seemed as if 
every American wanted to help com- 
memorate the event but that each had 
a different idea. Thus, Mr. President, 
hard decisions had to be made on the 
basis of fact, on what would be possible, 
and what was suitable. 

The Commission has proposed a na- 
tional “Festival of Freedom,” divided 
into three major components: First 
“Heritage "76," second, “Open House 
USA,” and third, “Horizons '76.” Pro- 
posed commemoration activities of con- 
siderable magnitude are outlined for the 
Washington, D.C., area, Boston, Miami, 
and other cities. 

The Commission was charged by law 
and by the intent of Congress to propose 
and oversee a possible world’s fair, if the 
Commission deemed: it. suitable. I con- 
gratulate. the Commission in its selec- 
tion of Philadelphia. The Commission, 
as Congress intended, will be in charge 
from start to finish over all national 
events, including this proposed world’s 
fair and this is as it should be because 
the Commission has organized or helped 
organize some 50 State commissions and 
scores of local bicentennial commissions; 
the National Commission must. coordi- 
nate all these activities. 

I ask unanimous consent that the brief 
portion of the Commission’s report deal- 
ing with the world’s fair be included in 
the body of the Recor at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

I also ask ‘unanimous consent, Mr. 
President, to have printed in the body of 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a brief analysis by the American 
Law Division of the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress, of certain 
responsibilities of the Commission as re- 
quired by law and congressional intent. 

The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission has met its responsibilities 
thus far in admirable fashion. It has 
many difficult tasks ahead in this bi- 
centennial era. I am sure that all States 
and cities are prepared to help, and I 
know that Philadelphia has and is pre- 
paring a broad program for a universal 
fair. 

In this age of plastic and chrome, the 
Commission has taken particular note of 
other possible ways in which to com- 
memorate our freedom, not only going 
back to the past but looking forward to 
the future, socially and morally as well 
as materialistically. 
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I extend my congratulations to the 
public Commission members, the ex 
officio Cabinet members and the eight 
Members from the Congress. And last, 
but not least, I think the Commission 
staff, under Mr. Spector's excellent di- 
rection, deserves our compliments. These 
staff members include the Deputy Execu- 
tive Director, Hugh Hall; the Director of 
Policy and Planning, Dr. Lynn Carroll, 
and his assistants, Martha Jane Shay 
and Nancy Porter; the Administrative 
Officer, Lamar Whitaker; the Deputy Ad- 
ministrative Officer, Edward T. Simms; 
the Executive Secretary, J. K. Morrison 
Ill; the General Counsel, Gene Skora; 
Administrative Assistant, Mrs. Particia 
L. Reynolds; the Special Events Officer, 
Pat Butler; and the International Affairs 
Expert, William Blue. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The American Revolution Bicentennial 
Commission’s report to the President con- 
tains the following recommendations and 
suggestions regarding the possibility of an 
International Exposition in the City of 
Philadelphia in 1976 as part of the com- 
memoration of the 200th year of our freedom: 

“One facet of such international participa- 
tion is an international exposition endorsed 
by the Bureau of International Expositions. 
The Commission bas deliberated seriously 
and long about international participation. 
It has been greatly aided by the Department 
of Commerce which, with the cooperation of 
other Federal agencies, has carefully studied 
proposals presented to the Commission by 
the Cities of Boston, Philadelphia and Miami, 
and by the National Capital Region. 

“As a result of these deliberations and 
studies; the Commission recommends: that 
the President commit the full support of his 
Office to a great and imaginative multi-city 
exposition in 1976 to celebrate the American 
quest for life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness. There should be no commercially- 
oriented world’s fair in the traditional sense 
anywhere in the nation during the Bicenten- 
nial Era. 

“Philadelphia: To recognize that America 
is the product of many foreign lands, institu- 
tions and peoples, the Commission urges the 
fullest international participation in the 
fiscal year, 1976. For this purpose, the Com- 
mission is aware of the value of a Bureau 
of International Expositions (BIE) sanc- 
tioned event. Accordingly, if Philadelphia, 
where the Declaration of Independence and 
the Constitution were signed, will commit 
itself to an exposition which will have com- 
memorative, historical emphasis, and which 
is cultural and inspirational, rather than 
commercial, in intent, the Commission in- 
vites that city to undertake the challenge of 
such an exposition.” 

Analysis of Certain Responsibilities and 
Powers of the American Revolution Bicen- 
tennial Commission—From the American 
Law Division, Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress: 

Just how broad the powers of this Com- 


mission are, and specifically if the Commis- 
sion has the sole right to select and recom- 


mend to the: President a possible site for a 
World’s Fair in 1976?: 


“Specifically, the enactment creating the 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commis- 
sion sets forth the duties of the Commission 
as follows: 

“(a) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to prepare an overall program for com- 
memorating the bicentennial of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, and to plan, encourage, de- 
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velop, and coordinate observances and activ- 
ities commemorating the historic events that 
preceded, and are associated with, the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

“(b) In preparing its plans and programs, 
the Commission shall give due consideration 
to any related plans and programs developed 
by State, local, and private groups, and it 
may designate special committees with repre- 
sentatives from such bodies to plan, develop, 
and coordinate specific activities. 

“(c) In all planning, the Commission shall 
give special emphasis to the ideas associated 
with the Revolution... 

“(d) Not later than two years after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Commis- 
sion shall submit to the President a compre- 
hensive report incorporating its specific rec- 
ommendations for the commemoration of the 
bicentennial and related events... 

“(e) The report of the Commission shall 
include recommendations for the allocation 
of financial and administrative responsibility 
among the public and private authorities and 
organzations recommended for partcipation 
by the Commission ...” 

Opinion as to the Actual Legislative Intent 
of the Legislation: 

“In reporting the resolution to the Senate, 
the committee report (S. Rept. 1317, 89th 
Congress) stated in part: 

“*The Commission would (1) provide a 
creative and helping hand to State, local and 
private groups in their commemorations; 
... (8) plan for celebrations at the national 
level...’ 

“The House committee, in reporting the 
House Resolution (H.J. Res. 903), adopted 
an excerpt from the Senate report which In- 
cluded the above quoted language (H. Rept. 
1672, 89th Congress). 

“This language tends to indicate an intent 
on the part of the Congress to create a single 
Commission to plan and coordinate on a 
most comprehensive basis the commemora- 
tion of the American Revolution bicenten- 
nial. While World’s Fairs usually tend to em- 
phasize material and cultural achievements 
and forecasts rather than purely historical 
events, we see no reason why a World’s Fair 
for the year 1976 could not appropriately be 
oriented. toward a commemoration of the 
most historical events of the American Rev- 
olution. It seems to us, also, that because 
of the special importance that the nature, 
purpose, and operation of the Fair be fully 
integrated with the plans of the whole com- 
memoration, the responsibility for recom- 
mending the site for such a Fair, if any, 
should rest with the Commission. The des- 
ignation of the Secretary of Commerce as an 
ex officio member of the Commission, rather 
than as the office authorized to make recom- 
mendations regarding World’s Fairs—which 
he normally is—suggests that it was con- 
templated that in this instance the Congress 
intended that any recommendation concern- 
ing a site for a 1976 World's Fair would be 
made by the American Revolution Bicenten- 
nial Commission. 

“Further indication of the intent of the 
Congress was found in the committee reports 
with respect to the 1967 amendment (Public 
Law 90-187, 81 Stat. 567). The following ex- 
cerpt from the committee reports (H. Rept. 
509 and S. Rept. 609, 90th Congress) shows 
that, at least within the Judiciary Commit- 
tees, the Commission was regarded as author- 
ized to consider the question of a major in- 
ternational exposition: 

“‘It appears that the Commission will 
consider the question of a major interna- 
tional exposition as a part of the bicenten- 
nial celebrations. In view of the fact that 
the Department of Commerce has the major 
responsibility in the executive branch for 
fairs and expositions held in the United 
States, it seems appropriate that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce should be an ex officio 
member of the Commission.’ 
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“Thus, it can at least be argued that in 
enacting the 1967 amendment to the Act of 
July 4, 1966, the Congress intended that the 
Commission would be the only Federal 
agency charged with the responsibility of 
recommending a World’s Fair in 1976 as- 
suming, of course, that such a fair is planned 
as a part of the program to commemorate 
the bicentennial of the American Revolu- 
tion. 

“It is pointed out, however, that there is 
no specific language in the legislation which 
would give the Commission the sole right 
to select and recommend a site for the 
World's Fair in 1976.” 

Dates and Amounts of Authorizations for 
Appropriations: 

“In proposing the legislation enacted as 
Public Law 89-491 the President recom- 
mended an authorization of $200,000 for ‘the 
24-month period beginning on the date of 
the enactment .. ." (see H. Rept. 1672, 
89th Congress). However, the proposed reso- 
lution was amended by the committee on 
the Judiciary of both the House and Senate 
to delete the authorization of funds. It was 
felt in such committees that ‘because of the 
great interest of all Americans .. . the Com- 
mission should be privately financed by pub- 
lice donations’ (see S. Rept. 1317 and H. 
Rept. 1972, 89th Congress). It was not until 
December 12, 1967, when section 7(a) of 
the Act was amended that funds ($450,000) 
were authorized for the Commission for the 
period through fiscal 1969 (Public Law 90- 
187). On October 10, 1969, this authorization 
Was extended for one additional year, through 
fiscal 1970 (Public Law 91-84) .” 

Dates and Amounts of Actual Appropria- 
tions: 

“The first Federal funds available to the 
Commission ($150,000) were appropriated 
on July 9, 1968, some two years after enact- 
ment of the basic legislation (Public Law 
90-392). Additional funds, $175,000, were 
appropriated on October 29, 1969, by Public 
Law 91-98. Thus a total of $325,000 of the 
$450,000 authorized through fiscal 1970 has 
been appropriated.” 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO SAFETY 
AND TRAFFIC 


Mr, TOWER. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday, July 15, the Secretary of 
Defense and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation announced Project Military 
Assistance to Safety and Traffic, called 
MAST, which utilizes military helicop- 
ters to speed to hospitals highway traf- 
fic victims and others injured far from 
medical help, 

The project is being tried on an ex- 
perimental basis in San Antonio with 
the cooperation of the Army’s 507th 
Air Ambulance Company stationed at 
Fort Sam Houston, the Bexar County 
Sheriff’s Department, and the Texas 
Department of Public Safety. 

Project MAST is designed to test the 
feasibility of applying to civilian life 
the technical expertise we have learned 
in speeding battlefield casualties to 
medical help. The Defense Department 
attributes rapid evacuation by helicop- 
ter as one reason for a decline in the 
death rate of wounded soldiers from 4.5 
per 1,000 during Worid War II to 2.3 per 
1,000 in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I am pleased to an- 
nounce that it took only 2 days for Proj- 
ect MAST to prove its worth. At 9:30 
a.m, Friday, July 17, David J. Gomez, 
16, fell from a truck near Dilley, Tex., 
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and was run over by the truck. He was 
rushed to a small rural hospital where 
a doctor determined that only more ad- 
vanced intensive care facilities could 
save his life. 

Emergency airlift was requested and 
1 hour and 35 minutes later an Army 
helicopter had traveled the 70 miles 
from San Antonio to Dilley, loaded Go- 
mez aboard, and returned to Baptist 
Hospital in San Antonio where Gomez 
underwent immediate surgery. 

A hospital spokesman said Gomez 
would not have lived had he not received 
intensive care. Gomez remains in in- 
tensive care but was reported today in 
“fair” condition. 

Mr. President, Project MAST has 
proved its worth. Of course, the pilot 
project will continue in order to assess 
economic feasibility and other consider- 
ations. But no one can assess the worth 
of a human life. In my opinion, Project 
MAST paid for itself several times over 
within only 2 days. 

I am hopeful that this program may 
be expanded to other parts of Texas 
which can be served by military air am- 
bulances, and to other parts of our Na- 
tion as well. In rural areas where in- 
tensive medical care facilities are many 
miles away, air ambulance service can 
mean literally the difference between 
life and death, as it was for young Go- 
mez last Friday. 

I ask unanimous consent that a news- 
paper article describing Friday’s life- 
saving activity, written by Lewis Fisher, 
and published in the July 18 San An- 
tonio Express-News, be printed in the 
Recorp, I also ask unanimous consent 
that a press release issued July 15 and 
an article written by John Mort and 
published in the July 16 Houston Chron- 
icle, both describing Project MAST, be 
printed following the article by Mr. 
Fisher. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the San Antonio Express-News, 

July 18, 1970] 
HELICOPTER AIRLIFT SAVES YourH’s LIFE 
(By Lewis Fisher) 

A Dilley teen-ager apparently owes his life 
to the first flight of a military helicopter air- 
lifting a civilian traffic victim Friday morn- 
ing to a metropolitan hospital. 

The military-civilian cooperative effort was 
announced Wednesday by Defense Secretary 
Melvin R. Laird and Transportation Secre- 
tary John A. Volpe. The San Antonio pilot 
program was the first in the nation to begin, 
and Friday's airlift was its first test. 

David J. Gomez, 16, was in satisfactory 
condition Friday night at Baptist Hospital 
in San Antonio following his flight from 
Wintergarden Hospital in Dilley. 

At 9:30 a.m. Friday, Gomez fell off a farm 
truck he was riding near Dilley and was 
run over by the wheels. He was taken to 
Wintergarden Hospital, where Dr. George 
Douglas decided that only more advanced 
intensive care facilities could save Gomez’ 
life. 


At 10:30 a.m. Dr. Douglas requested the 
emergency airlift from Fort Sam Houston 
and arranged for Gomez’ care with Dr. John 
Williamson, a colleague at Baptist Hospital. 

“We were in the air within two minutes,” 
recalled Capt. Samuel B. McLamb, pilot of the 
UH-IH craft which was one of two on 24- 
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hour alert at the 507th Medical Company 
(Air Ambulance) hangar at Fort Sam Hous- 
ton. 

At 11:20 a.m. the helicopter arrived at Dil- 
ley. Five minutes later Gomez was inside, 
along with his mother, Mrs. Olivia Gomez, 
and his brother Richard, The helicopter took 
off and set down on the Baptist Hospital's 
specially-constructed helipad facing Madi- 
son Square at 12:05 p.m. 

Within minutes Gomez, then in critical 
condition, was undergoing surgery in the in- 
tensive care unit. 

Gomez was suffering from a broken left 
thigh, broken shoulder blade, an eye injury, 
multiple rib fractures and chest and internal 
injuries. Baptist Hospital spokesmen said or- 
dinarily he would not have survived. 

“Speed was imperative,” said Dr. William- 
son. “Airlifts like this are tremendous as- 
sets.” 

Co-pilot with Capt, McLamb was Capt. 
Gary Brownell. Crew chief was Spec. 5 Robert 
Bohler and corpsman in attendance was Spec. 
5 Jeff Geary. All are veterans of medical air- 
lifts in Vietnam. 

Noted Capt. McLamb, who plans to enter 
medical school in September, “This was the 
same as Vietnam, without the hostile fire.” 
PROJECT MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO SAFETY AND 

‘TRAFFIC—MASsT 


The following is the substance of a news 
release being made today. 

Secretary of Defense Melvin R. Laird and 
Secretary of Transportation John A. Volpe 
today are announcing a joint test program 
to determine the value of helicopters in pro- 
viding medical assistance to auto accident 
victims and other persons needing emer- 
gency medical care, 

The test program, to be conducted in the 
San Antonio, Texas, area from July 15 
through December 31, will use Army heli- 
copters and medical corpsmen to provide 
medical assistance to civilians involved in 
emergency situations. It will utilize tech- 
niques developed during the Korean and 
Vietnam Wars to provide medical aid and 
evacuation for wounded soldiers. 

The rapidity of evacuation by helicopter 
has been determined as one reason for the 
death rate of wounded soldiers declining 
from 4.5 per 1,000 in World War II to 2.3 
per 1,000 in Vietnam. 

Most assistance is expected to be for vic- 
tims of highway accidents, but the test will 
also provide transportation for doctors 
needed by critically injured or ill persons, 
especially in remote rural areas. 

The Army’s 507th Air Ambulance Com- 
pany, Fort San Houston, will maintain one 
UH-1 “Huey” helicopter and crew on con- 
stant alert to respond to emergency calls. 
The UH-1 can transport three stretcher and 
four sitting patients plus flight crew and 
medical personnel. 

Request for assistance by the Army will be 
routed through the Bexar County Sheriff's 
Office. Sixteen civilian and two military hos- 
pitals in the 10-county area of the test pro- 
gram are to be involved in the program. 

It is expected that the program will help 
determine the effectiveness of communica- 
tions and coordination systems, training re- 
quirements for civilian and military partici- 
pants, number of missions during an aver- 
age time period, and the feasibility of the 
use of reserve Army aviation units. 

Decision to initiate the program was based 
on Departments of Defense and Transporta- 
tion studies in conjunction with the De- 
partments of Justice and Health, Education 
and Welfare and other federal, state and 
local authorities. 

MILITARY To Try Am AMBULANCE IN 
San ANTONIO 


(By John Mort) 


WASHINGTON.—Federal officials announced 
today a pilot project in which air evacuation 
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methods learned in Vietnam will be applied 
to civilian emergencies in this country, par- 
ticularly traffic accidents. 

The experiment will be conducted in San 
Antonio beginning today and lasting until 
the end of the year. 

Military helicopters will be used along with 
military medical personnel. 

The program will work this way: 

A law enforcement officer will radio the lo- 
cal sheriff’s office requesting a helicopter. 
Military crews on a standby basis around the 
clock will scramble and fiy to the scene of 
the accident, emergency aid will be admin- 
istered and then the victims flown to the 
nearest hospital. 

Medical personnel will radio ahead to the 
hospital emergency room what kind of in- 
juries have been suffered. 

An air ambulance company at Ft. Sam 
Houston will conduct the experiment in co- 
ordination with the Bexar County Sheriff’s 
office. 

Four civilian hospitals in San Antonio have 
helicopter landing pads. There is another at 
Brooke General Hospital at Pt. Sam Houston. 

While the program is aimed primarily at 
taking care of traffic accident victims, it also 
would be concerned with flying doctors to 
treat critically sick persons in remote rural 
areas and also to bring these sick people in 
to hospitals. 

The project was announced jointly by De- 
fense Secretary Melvin Laird and Transporta- 
tion Secretary John Volpe. 

Laird said that trauma resulting from ac- 
cidents is the greatest cause of death among 
persons under 35 years of age. 

He said the military has learned in Viet- 
nam that battle deaths can be cut substan- 
tially by rapid evacuation of wounded in 
helicopters. 

Laird said federal officials will study “the 
cost effectiveness” of the pilot project and 
if it is found worthwhile, similar projects 
will be conducted in other areas of the na- 
tion, 

The Defense Department will pay for the 
program. 

Laird said several states and communities 
have experimented with using helicopters for 
medical emergencies but often had found the 
costs of training personnel and of the air- 
craft prohibitive. 

But as the war winds down in Vietnam, he 
said, many helicopters will become available 
as surplus. 

“Also, we've trained a great deal of mili- 
tary helicopter pilots since 1965. Many of 
them are returning to civillan life and will 
be available for this work.” 

Volpe said if the project works out effec- 
tively, the military may continue to provide 
the air ambulance service for civilian com- 
munities. 

The San Antonio project will cover a 10- 
county area. Fifteen helicopters (UH-1s), 21 
pilots and 10 corpsmen trained in medical 
aid and evacuation will be assigned to the 
test program. Almost all of the men are vet- 
erans of Vietnam. 


THE TRUE STORY OF ROTC 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, it 
is practically impossible for the services 
to get favorable attention from the press 
and other media of the country, so in 
the hope that Senators might be able to 
know the true picture of ROTC as they 
see repeated stories of colleges dropping 
the units that I should like to offer the 
following statistics. 

This is prompted by a report in the 
press that Trinity College, at Hartford, 
Conn., and New York University will end 
their ROTC programs by June of 1971, 
and that Princeton University and 
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Washington University in St. Louis will 
end theirs in June of 1972. 

To read only this part of the whole 
story might give the reader the impres- 
sion that ROTC is in real trouble. Far 
from it; there are 72 schools awaiting 
application for Air Force ROTC and 171 
have it at the present time. The Army 
has 279 units, and 40 colleges are await- 
ing applications. 

As a person who acquired his com- 
mission in the Army and ultimately in 
the Air Force Reserve through ROTC, it 
has long been my suggestion to the 
branches of the service that any college 
that does not want ROTC should have 
it taken away immediately, and every 
college that we can accommodate should 
be allowed the privilege of a unit. It does 
not surprise me that some of the radical 
left institutions are dropping ROTC, 
but the services will be far better off 
without them, and I would not be sur- 
prised if a better product were coming 
forth as commissioned officers. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle on this subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Am Force WILL Drop ROTC AT Four COLLEGES 

The Air Force has agreed at the request 
of four universities to disband reserve officer 
training corps units at the schools over the 
next two years. 

Trinity College, Hartford, Conn., and New 
York University will end their ROTC pro- 
grams by June 1971, and Princeton University 
and Washington University in St. Louis by 
June 1972. 


OIL IMPORTS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I want 
to register my strong concern regarding 
the action taken last week by the House 
Ways and Means Committee, which, if 
adopted by Congress, undoubtedly would 
prevent the abolition of oil import 
quotas in the foreseeable future. 

Of particular concern to me is the ef- 
fect of such action on the temporary 
quota which was placed on imports of 
Canadian oil. While I am far from happy 
with the 10-month quota placed on Ca- 
nadian imports, the House Committee 
action would, in effect, “lock in” a quota 
system for all oil imports, including Ca- 
nadian oil, for an indefinite period of 
time. Despite the fact that, theoretically, 
the committee action would not prohibit 
the elimination of quotas or the estab- 
lishment of high quotas, the net result is 
likely to be the same. 

Such action is not in line with the 
“interim control” measures announced 
by the President at the time of institut- 
ing quotas on Canadian oil imports and 
is clearly counter to the recommenda- 
tions of the Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Import Control. 

In announcing the imposition of 
quotas on Canadian oil, the President 
tempered his action by stating: 

It is expected that discussions will con- 
tinue with Canada looking toward the con- 
clusion of an agreement permitting freer ex- 
change of energy resources between the two 
countries. 

The task force in recommending a 
changeover from a system of quotas toa 
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system of tariffs concluded that national 
security reasons do not exist for restrict- 
ing Canadian oil imports indicating that 
such oil “is nearly as secure politically 
and militarily as our own.” Accordingly, 
the task force recommended: 

That, after an appropriate transition, Ca- 
nadian and Mexican imports be exempt 
(from higher tariffs) if common energy ac- 
cords can be arranged with these govern- 
ments. 

Since 1959 when Presidential Procla- 
mation 3279 placed the mandatory oil 
import quota system into effect, the only 
restrictions on Canadian imports have 
been as the result of voluntary agree- 
ments between the United States and 
Canadian governments. Under the House 
committee action any form of control 
over oil imports, including voluntary 
agreements, would not be permissible. 
All flexibility to the President in dealing 
individually with different import situa- 
tions and different national security con- 
siderations would be removed. 

To underscore the disastrous effect 
which the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee action could have on the con- 
sumer, the employees of industries utiliz- 
ing oil resources, as well as the industries 
themselves, let me focus on my State of 
Michigan. 

Under the present quota system, the 
task force determined that the cost to 
consumers in Michigan in 1969 was $209 
million and approximately $5 billion na- 
tionally. In other words, each person in 
Michigan paid $24 in 1969 as the result 
of quotas on foreign oil imports. For a 
family of four the cost would be nearly 
$100. 

To be more specific, oil import quotas 
cost Michigan residents in 1969 over 10 
times as much as the State spent on all 
environmental programs in that year and 
only slightly less than the total State 
budget for all higher education assist- 
ance or the amount allocated for all wel- 
fare payments. 

On top of this burden to Michigan 
residents has been added the restriction 
on Canadian oil imports from March 1, 
1970, to December 31, 1970. At the time 
when the quota of 395,000 barrels per day 
on Canadian oil imports into the Mid- 
western and Eastern parts of the United 
States was put into effect, the level of 
daily imports had reached nearly 550,000 
barrels. While a portion of this high level 
is normal in the early winter months, a 
substantial part is also due to the de- 
crease in the availability of domestic 
sources for Michigan users, as well as 
other users in Northern and Midwestern 
States. 

For instance, Michigan crude oil pro- 
duction has declined nearly 40 percent 
in the last decade and at present ac- 
counts for only 27 percent of the demand 
for crude petroleum in the State. In ad- 
dition, other domestic resources have 
leveled off or decreased their supplies to 
Michigan with the exception of West 
Texas. However, the cost to Michigan 
users from this source runs from $0.50 to 
$1 per barrel above Canadian costs. This 
oil is the most expensive domestic source 
for Michigan users. 
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With respect to gasoline prices, it has 
been estimated that consumers in the 
Midwest may have to pay an additional 
114% cents per gallon because of the 
quotas on Canadian oil imports. 

It should also be pointed out that in 
some instances Canadian crude oil is 
the only source of supply to Michigan 
and other Northern States. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to manufac- 
turers of petrochemicals, a major prod- 
uct in Michigan. Such producers who are 
denied access to low-cost Canadian petro- 
leum are forced to pay at least 60 percent 
more for crude oil and, thereby, cannot 
realistically compete with foreign pro- 
ducers. In fact, to avoid the restrictions 
of our present policy, a number of U.S. 
producers have simply located their new 
plants abroad. The effect on employ- 
ment is obvious. Furthermore, indefinite 
continuation of present restrictions on 
Canadian imports is likely to lead to the 
shutdown of additional plants within the 
State resulting in the layoff of hundreds 
of employees. In view of Michigan’s cur- 
rent high unemployment level, the pros- 
pect of further layoffs is not at all pleas- 
ant. 

While present oil import policies place 
a heavy burden on Michigan, as well 
as the entire country, serious adverse 
consequences may ensue if oil imports 
can be controlled only through the quota 
mechanism. 

Although our oil import program has 
always been justified in terms of our na- 
tional security, and we obviously need to 
protect our domestic petroleum supply, 
there should be a limit on what we have 
to pay for that protection. 

Accordingly, I intend to oppose vigor- 
ously any measure which requires the 
exclusive use of quotas to control oil im- 
ports. Furthermore, I believe that a better 
balance can be struck between national 
security considerations and the economic 
well-being of the country by adoption of 
either the Cabinet task force recommen- 
dations or some similar system. The 
American consumer deserves no less. 


AMERICAN CASUALTIES DROP 


Mr. DOLE. President Nixon’s efforts to 
wind down the war in Vietnam have re- 
sulted in not only an overall troop re- 
duction from a high of 532,500 when he 
took office to the present 413,900, but 
they also are reflected in the substantial 
reduction in the number of Americans 
killed and wounded. 

Weekly U.S. casualty reports this 
month continue to reflect a downward 
trend, evidence that the destruction of 
enemy supplies during the Cambodia op- 
eration and the success of the Viet- 
namization program have lived up to the 
President’s expectations. 

Statistics show that from the first 
half of 1968 to the first half of this year, 
American deaths in Vietnam have been 
reduced by two-thirds, that is 66.7 per- 
cent. The number of Americans 
wounded has likewise been reduced by 
a similar margin, 66.9 percent. Deaths for 
the first half of 1969 contrasted with 
the first half of 1968 show a reduction 
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of 38.8 percent; and from 1969 to 1970, 
by 49.7 percent. 

The number of Americans wounded 
the first half of 1969 as contrasted to 
1968 shows a reduction of 25.8 percent; 
from 1969 to 1970, 55.4 percent. Approxi- 
mately one-half of those classified as 
“wounded” are not hospitalized and re- 
main in the field for treatment. The fig- 
ures for the first two quarters of each 
year are used because 1970 is only half 
over. 


THE ASSAULT ON AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, be- 
cause I know that Senators are deeply 
interested in the security of our Nation, 
I invite attention to an extremely fine 
speech relative to this subject which was 
delivered July 10 before the Common- 
wealth Club of San Francisco by Mr. 
Robert Anderson, president and chief 
operating officer of North American 
Rockwell Co. 

Mr. Anderson declared that the United 
States is now in second place behind the 
Soviet Union in the development of new 
weapons at a time when the military- 
industrial relationship in this country is 
under concerted attack. He concludes 
with the assertion that this Nation must 
continue its technological leadership be- 
cause to default “means the passive ac- 
ceptance of major risks in our national 
security. 

“And without security all else is fruit- 
less,” Mr. Anderson said. 

America’s defense shield must not be 
shaped by harangue and denunication and 
newspaper headlines, It must continue to be 
forged in the councils of the Presidency, 
within the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and in the 
Congress of the United States. 


I believe that Senators will agree with 
me that Mr. Anderson places the whole 
subject of America’s defense establish- 
ment with its industrial backing into its 
proper and reasonable perspective. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speech be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE ASSAULT ON AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(Remarks by Robert Anderson, President and 

Chief Operating Officer, North American 

Rockwell, before the Commonwealth Club, 

San Francisco, California, July 10, 1970) 

GENTLEMEN: The military-industrial rela- 
tionship that we hear so much about in this 
country was not invented in 1968 or 1969. 

It has existed for nearly two hundred years, 
but it’s only become a significant factor with 
the advent of sophisticated weapons systems 
which demand the closest teamwork between 
industry and the government. 

That teamwork has meant much to this 
Nation’s security. 

Yet, despite the high priority we all place 
on national survival, the defense industry 
today is being subjected to incredible de- 
nunciation. The attack has a violence un- 
paralleled in American history. 

Although some of the provocative head- 
lines would have us believe otherwise, most 
Americans do not believe that large cor- 
porations are inherently evil, or that prepa- 
ration for defense is of itself immoral. 
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Yet so vehement have been the attacks, 
that many sincere people are troubled when 
they read of excessive profits, cost overruns, 
lack of government control over expendi- 
tures, and so on. 

We have a two-fold danger facing us in the 
continued harangue by those who oppose 
this relationship. The first is the undermin- 
ing of public confidence in the integrity of 
defense procurement. The other is the de- 
struction of morale of the dedicated men and 
women who are part of the defense estab- 
lishment—whether in government or in- 
dustry. 

The critics have had the fleld to them- 
selves, confident that there would be no 
vigorous opposition, and hoping that there 
would be just silent acceptance of the 
charges. 

To refute that thought is the reason I'm 
here today. This is the right time and the 
right audience—American businessmen who 
can form a serious judgment, not on what 
is spectacular, but on what is factual. 

I can’t be entirely objective in my ap- 
proach, for North American Rockwell is one 
of the nation’s major aerospace contractors 
and was recently awarded the very large Air 
Force B-1 weapons system contract. 

However, I do believe there are two factors 
that enable me to take a broad view of the 
entire controversy. First, North American 
Rockwell is one of the major aerospace com- 
panies that is substantially engaged in both 
commercial and government activities. Also, 
in my own case, because I came from the 
automotive industry less than three years 
ago, I believe I can view the matter with a 
new perspective. 

Aerospace represents a great portion of 
American industry. There are one million, 
two hundred thousand people employed in 
building this country’s military and com- 
mercial aircraft, its defense missiles, its space 
vehicles, its advanced guidance systems and 
its rocket engines. It’s the largest manu- 
facturing employer in the nation. 

Aerospace in 1969 had sales of more than 
28 billion dollars, Its export sales of more 
than 3.1 billion dollars made it the biggest 
industrial contributor to our balance of pay- 
ments. 

The opponents of this business, which has 
contributed so much to the military security 
and the economic growth of the country, 
have rallied around the phrase, "The military 
industrial complex,” giving the words an 
accusatory ring. 

It was General Eisenhower, as you know, 
who originated the phrase when he urged 
the nation to guard against “the acquisition 
of unwarranted influence by this complex,” 
and he has been quoted out of context ever 
since. 

Completely lost in the sound and fury 
created by those who picked up only the 
partial statement is the full meaning of his 
remarks. “A vital element in keeping the 
peace,” General Eisenhower continued, “is 
our military establishment. Our arms must 
be mighty, ready for instant action, so that 
no potential aggressor may be tempted to 
risk his own destruction ... Wecan no longer 
risk emergency improvisation of national de- 
fense; we baye been compelled to create a 
permanent armaments industry of vast pro- 
portions.” End Eisenhower quote. 

It is essential to keep in mind that the 
role of the military/industrial complex is not 
in making public policy, but in carrying it 
out. Viewed in that respect, industry and gov- 
ernment must work together toward common 
goals. It would be a national disgrace if they 
did not. 

Fortunately, the two have always worked 
together and practically all of us in this 
room have been witness to the results. 

You remember the morning of April 12, 
1942, when Jimmy Doolittle lifted the first 
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of his B-25 bomber squadron from the decks 
of the carrier Hornet and headed for Tokyo. 
How do you assess the value of Doolittle’s 
bravery combined with the military-indus- 
trial effort that placed those bombers at the 
right place, at the right time? 

Perhaps some of you were in the B-17 
bombers flying over Germany when the first 
of the P-51 Mustang long-range fighters 
drew alongside to afford protection. Who can 
correctly assess the contribution of the in- 
dustry that developed the alrcraft which 
helped turn the tide of the air war? 

We do not confine our security contribu- 
tions to aircraft alone. Many of you remember 
the strident urgency of 1954, 1955, and 1956 
when it became known that this nation could 
very well be on the receiving end of Russian 
nuclear intercontinental ballistic missiles. 

We had the Atlas ICBM propulsion system 
reacy—on time; we had the Thor intermedi- 
ate ballistic missile propulsion system ready— 
on time. 

These achievements and events are fresh in 
our minds yet we are witnessing today, with 
these continous unwarranted attacks on our 
defense industry, a gradual erosion, a weak- 
ening of this nation's defense posture. That, 
gentlemen, is a matter of grave concern. 

John Kennedy, in his inimitable manner, 
could alert the nation with a ringing state- 
ment, 

“There can be only one possible defense 
policy for the United States. 

“It can be expressed in one word. 

“The word is first. 

“Ido not mean first, but. 

“I do not mean First, when. 

“I do not mean First, if. 

“I mean First-Period.” 

End of Kennedy quote. 

To the critics, however, the words of Eisen- 
hower and Kennedy are nothing more than 
rhetoric, and rhetoric which they twist to 
other ends. 

Let's look at some of the charges. 

One of these pertains to the ‘size of the 
defense and aerospace industry. ‘Most of 
the big military contractors,” they say, “could 
not survive without weapons business,”— 
with the implications that corporations are 
influencing defense expenditures. 

True, there are a handful of major aero- 
space companies almost entirely devoted to 
government. work.. However, according to 
Moody’s Industrials, the defense portion of 
the 25 largest prime defense producers in 
1969 accounted for less than one-seventh of 
their total business. Most aerospace com- 
panies are becoming increasingly diversified, 
with a wide range of commercial and in- 
dustrial endeavors. Typically, they subcon- 
tract half of their prime contracts. 

Let me assure you that American industry 
can survive without the so-called “crutch” of 
defense spending. Nevertheless, the defense 
industry is being hurt badly by the cease- 
less attack on the integrity of its highly 
skilled employees who see years of dedicated 
effort being dismissed as of no importance or 
as of outright moral harm. 

Another belief propagated is that spend- 
ing for aerospace and defense needs has 
grown during the past five or six years at 
the expense of providing for health, income 
security, aid to the poor, education, and 
other social programs. 

First, let me emphasize that it is the 
elected representatives of the people, and 
not industry, who rightfully set national 
priorities. 

The significance of Congressional-estab- 
lished national priorities was stated with 
great clarity last December by Dr. Arthur 
Burns, now chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, who said, “The explosive increase of 
federal spending during (the decade of the 
60s) is commonly attributed to the defense 
establishment, or more simply to the war 
in Viet Nam. 
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“The fact is, however,” Dr. Burns con- 
tinued, “that civilian programs are the pre- 
ponderant cause of the growth of the fed- 
eral budget. When we compare the budget 
of 1964 with the estimates for this fiscal 
year, we find that total federal spending 
shows a rise of $74 billion, while defense 
outlays are larger by only $23 billion... . 
Thus, the basic fiscal fact is that spending 
for social programs now dominates our pub- 
lic budgets. 

Dr. Burns’ comments are underscored by 
the fact that in this current fiscal year, we 
will spend less on defense as a percentage 
of our gross national product—7 percent— 
than in any one year in the past 20 years, 

Today, an estimated 36 percent of the 
Federal budget is allocated for defense— 
this is in contrast with the 61 percent in 
1952. 

More than half of the defense budget of 
77 billion dollars is for personnel and oper- 
ating costs, Military personnel costs this 
year are around $23 billion. Another $22 bil- 
lion goes to operations and maintenance. 
Less than half is used to procure equip- 
ment and services from industry. 

Moreover, in those declining percentages 
there is a hidden fact that could spell acute 
danger for this nation. 

This country is in second place behind 
the Soviet Union in the development of new 
weapons system. Let me repeat, we are be- 
hind the Russians at this moment. 

The Soviet Union has invested the equiva- 
lent of $16 billion this year in defense- 
related research, development and applica- 
tions. What has the United States allocated? 

$13 billion dollars—three billion less than 
the Soviet Union, 

Those figures, by the way, are taken from 
statements by Dr. John S. Foster, Director 
of DOD's Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing. 

Continuation of that downward trend, 
spurred by these relentless attacks, is a direct 
threat to America’s long-time confidence that 
it can meet any challenge in defense, in 
atomic energy, or in space. 

What adds to the seriousness of this lag- 
ging research and development effort is the 
certainty that never again will we have the 
luxury of time to catch up if an enemy at- 
tacks. Never again will we have the nearly 
two years between the invasion of Belgium 
and the sinking of the Lusitania. Never again 
will we have a year and more between the 
Battle of Britain and the disaster at Pearl 
Harbor. 

Defense-related research and development 
is a vital activity. 

However, the cirtics are suspicious of any 
activity, including research and develop- 
ment, because of what they contend are the 
“fat profits” in aerospace participation. 

What IS the profit picture? 

The most penetrating and exhaustive 
analysis of corporation profits was a study 
by the Logistics Management Institute, a 
non-profit organization, which compared the 
profits of 40 companies substantially en- 
gaged in defense production, with 3,500 com- 
panies not engaged in defense, 

The results of this broad-based analysis 
showed that profit on sales for the commer- 
cial and industrial companies was almost 
double that for defense-related works, and 
profit on investment in non-defense efforts, 
since 1963, was 40 percent to 74 percent 
greater, 

Last November, Congress authorized the 
General Accounting Office to undertake a 
study and review, on a selected basis, the 
profits made by contractors and subcontrac- 
tors where there is no formally advertised 
competition. 

The results of that study will be available 
at the. end of this year, and I am convinced 
they will support the previous LMI study. 

At North American Rockwell, we've had a 
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striking demonstration of this disparity in 
percentage of profits. Our Commercial Prod- 
ucts Group, last year, had sales which 
amounted to only 40 percent of the $2.6 bil- 
lion corporate total—yet that group con- 
tributed over 75 percent of our entire cor- 
porate earnings. 

What could be more graphic than those 
percentage figures? 

Related to this matter of profits is another 
popular myth about the supposedly low risk 
involved in aerospace programs. The critics 
would have the public believe there is no risk 
in advancing the frontiers of technology; or 
to the extent there is risk, that the Federal 
Government underwrites all the risk involved 
in space and defense programs. 

Again, the facts just do not support this 
belief. 

Until recently, when there was a change in 
the contract ground rules, financial risk had 
shifted so heavily to the industry side that 
@ company could be betting its corporate 
existence that it would be able to remain 
afloat while producing the goods or services 
required by the Government. 

As an automotive man, I was amazed by 
my first encounter with the Total Package 
Procurement Concept. 

The fixed-price total package procurement 
process embraces the entire span of a pro- 
gram from concept through development, 
into production. The concept was supposed 
to eliminate both schedule slips and unpre- 
dictable cost increases. Further, it was in- 
tended to balance the contractor’s commit- 
ment along the thin line between appropriate 
financial risk, on the one hand, and cata- 
strophic corporate loss on the other. 

In practice, the concept not only delayed 
the procurement of many needed systems 
and equipment, but it also fostered an utter- 
ly unrealistic budgeting process. 

The Harvard Business Review referred to 
this concept as “being at war with reality.” 
It simply did not recognize the facts of life 
as known by American industry. 

Can you imagine an automobile manu- 
facturer contracting at a fixed price to de- 
liver a model 1977 automobile six years from 
now? And an automobile, let me add, is 
infinitely less complicated than a modern 
weapons system. 

That's exactly what was asked of the aero- 
space industry. 

Those much-publicized cost overruns were 
not synonymous with waste; neither were 
they a symbol of excessive profits. Rather 
they were the surface reflection of the cost 
uncertainties inherent in developing and 
manufacturing advance systems. 

No business is ever perfect, of course, but 
what is never captured in the blazing head- 
lines of cost overruns is the reality of endless 
changes, of inflation, of the costly impact of 
solving problems which could not be fore- 
seen. These are the realities which accom- 
pany the advancement of technological 
frontiers. 

It was thought in the last decade that 
these cost risks could be contained by the 
magic formula of the fixed-price contract. 
Many companies—and many procurement 
specialists within the Department of De- 
fense—knew better. Even the procurement 
policies which were established—carefully 
read—recognized the distinction between 
producing a system which had been. fully 
developed and engineered. 

Unfortunately the distinction was lost 
sight of and the policies were applied un- 
realistically. 

Despite all this, if a company wanted to 
stay in the business, it had to go along. It 
was like walking blindfolded in a minefield 
—and we've seen some of the results. 

I do not need to recount the story of the 
many companies which have suffered a severe 
contraction of profits, and in some cases very 
large losses, 
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It is encouraging to note that the un- 
realistic policies of the past have been rec- 
ognized by the Department of Defense as 
just that; unrealistic. 

Under Deputy Secretary of Defense David 
Packard we have new, positive, realistic 
thinking on this contract question. Recently, 
he issued a milestone directive that talks 
common sense regarding improvement in the 
management of programs, the necessity for 
practical trade-offs between operating re- 
quirements and engineering design, risk as- 
sessment, and sensible program scheduling. 

The Secretary placed his finger on the 
solution when he said, and I quote, “When 
risks have been reduced to the extent that 
realistic pricing can take place, fixed-price 
type contracts should be used.” End quote. 

With the major contracts now being let 
by the Department of Defense, industry will 
be able to fulfill its responsibilities more ef- 
fectively and efficiently than in the past. 
They allow the latitude necessary in de- 
veloping these highly complex, highly 
sophisticated weapons systems, while at the 
same time giving the Government its full 
dollar’s worth. 

The critics who err about the size and 
influence of defense procurement also err 
in assuming defense spending is out of con- 
trol. In fact, one Senator’s own words con- 
tradict his assertion that, quote “Military 
spending in the United States is out of con- 
trol,” unquote. This senator also says, “A 
great many. gimmicks should be done away 
with. The services should reduce or stop, 
because of their obvious ineffectiveness, such 
programs as Pert, Pep, Value Engineering, 
Human Engineering, and the Zero Defects 
concept.” End of quote. 

Encompassed by these terms, Pert, Pep, 
and so on, is a tremendous achievement 
by both industry and the Department of 
Defense—the establishment of a systematic 
methodology to carry out extremely complex 
tasks, Without these techniques of program 
control and employee motivation this coun- 
try would have been unable to field the 
Minuteman missile, or to land men on the 
moon, or to carry out a host of other diffi- 
cult projects, 

Let me stress that the very purpose of 
these advanced management, concepts is to 
save time and money and to produce the 
best possible product. Their effectiveness is 
demonstrated by the fact that they are be- 
ing adopted on almost every complex proj- 
ect in civil construction, and in commercial 
and industrial fields. 

We're not trying to stamp out construc- 
tive criticism. We expect it; we can learn 
from it. But we are entirely opposed to the 
extremists who aim, not at correction, but 
at destruction. They want to disband our 
military establishment, and abandon our 
defense-related capacity. 

John Kenneth Galbraith, for example, has 
stated that the solution of all our ills is 
nationalization of the defense industry. 

What would be the consequences of na- 
tionalization? Another post office operation? 
In July 1969 Fortune magazine said: “There 
is some danger that the generally competent 
and innovative American aerospace industry 
could become simply a job shop to govern- 
ment.” “The companies,” Fortune said, 
“could end up in the situation of the old- 
fashioned American shipyards, which rele- 
gated the design function to the Navy’s 
former Bureau of Ships or to outside naval 
architects, and. thereby lost the production 
efficiencies that accrue when designs are 
drawn with productibility in mind.” (Close 
quote.) 

To me, nationalization would be national 
disaster, and I believe the best answer to 
Mr. Galbraith was the silence that greeted 
his proposal. 

In this troubled world beset by man-made 
problems in population, in transportation, in 
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housing, in communications, and in pollu- 
tion, there is need for exactly the type of 
expertise demonstrated by the aerospace in- 
dustry during this past year in America. 

The problems facing us are gigantic, na- 
tion-wide, even world-wide in scope, Their 
solution will require technical skill and 
management skill of the highest order. The 
best management, in terms of inventiveness 
is in the industry that has built the world’s 
foremost supersonic, trisonic, and hypersonic 
aircraft; the industry that has developed 
“miracle” guidance systems; the industry 
that has ringed this nation with defensive 
ICBM’s, and bridged the gap to the moon. 

But I do not want to leave you with the 
mistaken impression that we stand now as 
Pillars of strength ready to take on all ad- 
versaries. We have been hurt by this endless 
tirade of abuse, and all of us in business 
must act vigorously to overcome this con- 
stant erosion of American defense capability. 

We are determined to resist that erosion. 

Our positive refutation to the strident, 
uninformed voices will be our continuing 
effort to furnish the most efficient and effec- 
tive systems required for the defense of this 
nation. 

This nation must continue its technologi- 
cal leadership. To default, to let that leader- 
ship slip away to Russia without further pro- 
test, means the passive acceptance of major 
risks in our national security. 

And without security all else is fruitless. 

America’s defense shield must not be 
shaped by harangue and denunciation and 
newspaper headlines, 

It must continue to be forged in the coun- 
cils of the Presidency, within the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and in the Congress of the 
United States. 

The need for a strong industrial base, for 
a strong, free American industry to help 
carry out their decisions, is self evident. 

In this technological age, let us continue 
to answer the world-wide technological chal- 
lenge. 

Let the industry that has responded sò 
many times before get on with the job. 

Gentlemen, thank you. 


GENERAL GEORGE CASEY AND GEN- 
ERAL NGUYEN VIET THANH—EX- 
AMPLES OF PATRIOTISM 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, recently 
our military has received much criticism, 
I feel that it is important to remember 
that many of our military men feel a 
great responsibility to their country and 
are fine examples of patriotism. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcoRD a new commentary concerning 
Gen. George Casey and Gen. Nguyen 
Viet Thanh. Both men gave their lives 
for their countries! Their records of serv- 
ice help to balance the currently fash- 
ionable view of the militaristic soldier. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

FRANK REYNOLDS COMMENTARY ON ABC-TV 
Eventnc News, JULY 9, 1970 

It seems fair to say that professional sol- 
diers are not at the top of the list of the 
most admired men in America these days. 
For many people, just to hear the words, “The 
generals in the Pentagon”, or “The generals 
in Vietnam”, is to think of heartless types 


concerned only with personal glories, caring 
nothing about the men they commit to 
battle, 

Perhaps that was not entirely an inac- 
curate image of high commands in past wars, 
but it is completely wrong in the present one, 

In the last two months, both the United 
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States and South Vietnamese have lost gen- 
eral officers who were wholely devoted to their 
profession and to their troops. General Ngu- 
yen Viet Thanh of the South Vietnamese 
Army was killed in a helicopter crash just a 
few days after the Cambodia invasion began. 
South Vietnamese generals are generally 
thought of as a bunch of corrupt smugglers 
or black market operators and unfortunately 
some have fit that description. 

But there are exceptions. After General 
Nguyen Viet Thanh died, it was discovered 
that his entire estate consisted of a few sets 
of fatigues, one dress uniform, one wife and 
seven children. No palatial villa by the sea, no 
Swiss bank account, not even a motor bike. 

General George Casey, the Commander of 
the First Air Cavalry Division, who is now 
missing in Vietnam was one of those men who 
had “soldier” written all over him, There 
was no trace of the martinet in him; he was 
a man for whom the responsibilities of high 
command were much more important than 
its privileges. He accepted all of the first, 
and abused none of the second. 

General Casey and General Nguyen Viet 
Thanh knew war and hated it, perhaps more 
than the rest of us. They were splendid ex- 
amples of military men who are not really 
militaristic. We don’t give them much credit 
these days as some of us shout and all of us 
long for peace now, but it is still an imper- 
fect world and the time will certainly come 
when not only will the George Casey's be 
needed, they may even be appreciated. 


AS I SEE SOUTHEAST ASIA—PAPER 
BY GENERAL NICKERSON 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 


one of America’s distinguished military 
leaders, after having served many years 
in Southeast Asia, including duty in 
China and Korea, culminating his serv- 


ice as commanding general of the 3d 
Military Amphibious Forces in Vietnam, 
has written his impressions of Southeast 
Asia. 

He has prepared a paper which has 
been published by the Supreme Council, 
33d degree Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish Rite of Free Masonry. I have known 
Gen. Herman Nickerson for many years, 
and I have watched him in service in 
Southeast Asia. I know of the tremen- 
dous respect and admiration that people 
in all branches of the service have for 
him. 

What he has written is a short paper 
that I think could be well read by Sena- 
tors; therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the paper 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

As I SEE SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Communism is and has been, from its very 
beginning, a world revolutionary movement. 

Nevertheless, in recent years, there has 
been a tendency in the free world to mini- 
mize the dangers of revolutionary commu- 
nism due to fragmentation in leadership, the 


multiplicity of states and parties, the de- 
cline in unity of the communist world, and 
its declining appeal to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. These factors may very well have 
slowed the world revolutionary aspect of 
communism. 

However, once communism became firmly 
established in Russia, it also became ex- 
pansionistic and imperialistic with the 
avowed goal of world domination. These 
basic characteristics of communism have not 
changed. In fact, with the declining appeal 
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of revolution they have concurrently so 
strengthened their military position that a 
military confrontation becomes more pos- 
sible than ever. Their goal of world domi- 
nation would be achieved by “peaceful 
means” (revolution) or, if need be, when 
the time comes, by the force of arms. 

An inherent quality of expansionism is 
that it will not permit itself to lose what 
it has already gained, just as a dictator can- 
not permit himself to mellow. Witness Hun- 
gary and Czechoslovakia. The Soviets dem- 
onstrated a willingness and readiness to 
use force to ensure that the tide did not 
commence to turn against them. 

In the Middle East, the Soviets are sacri- 
ficing their “ideological pride” in pursuit of 
their goal of world domination, They have 
inserted themselves and become dominant 
in a region where the Czars failed for cen- 
turies. They can afford to worry about ide- 
ology later. The fact is that they have sup- 
plied arms to the Arab nations, not for the 
sake of supporting the Arab cause, but to 
promote their long range goal of domination 
in this area of the world. Rest assured that, 
if there is danger of their losing their foot- 
hold in the Middle East, they will be just 
as willing to resort to force as they were in 
Czechoslovakia. 

In Vietnam and Southeast Asia, it is again 
expansionism—whether it is Russian or 
Chinese type is immaterial—it is communist 
expansion with the goal of world domina- 
tion. The Russians may pay lip service to 
their desires to end the war in Vietnam— 
but the fact is that they continue to support 
North Vietnam materially and there are no 
indications that that support has in any 
way diminished. The expansionist pressures 
become more evident every day—in Laos as 
well as South Vietnam, and the beginnings 
of the same in Thailand. Instead of debat- 
ing the credibility of the “domino theory” 
perhaps we should start becoming concerned 
about the “house of cards theory”—if we 
withdraw, all of Southeast Asia may collapse 
simultaneously. 

It is time we recognized the real threat of 
communism today—it is a godless, dicta- 
torial, imperialistic, expansionistic move- 
ment with the goal of dominating the world 
and each and every success of the commu- 
nists makes our position more and more vul- 
nerable. We must develop the internal pos- 
ture necessary to thwart their goal. 

Now let’s consider the United States’ posi- 
tion in Southeast Asia. The U.S. involvement 
is in response to the plea for help from the 
Republic of Vietnam. Traditionally we have 
responded by coming to the aid of people 
faced with an aggressor in their land. It is 
a counter-insurgency involvement. 

A counter-insurgency is a war of limited 
objectives. Even with the rules or engage- 
ment as we have seen them applied in South- 
east Asia, the present action in Cambodia, 
aimed at eliminating sanctuaries there, is 
only a logical and proper tactic for the mili- 
tary commander to undertake. 

In the northern five provinces of the Re- 
public of Vietnam, called I Corps, the same 
kind of sanctuaries exist, both in Laos and 
in the DMZ. 

The problem is to understand that the 
communists will not be forced to negotiate 
until they have suffered a meaningful mili- 
tary defeat. The North Vietnamese Army oc- 
cupied Hue and then was completely de- 
feated there in 1968, I know of no victories 
at all for these invaders unless the tem- 
porary occupation of Hue is judged as such. 
I don't consider Hue anything but a military 
and political defeat to the communist. Yet, 
with sanctuaries available, the enemy con- 
tinues the war with the apparent assurance 
of their winning coming from American pub- 
lic opinion. 

There can be no doubt that the long range 
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objective of the communists is the political 
domination of Southeast Asia including the 
old Indo-China area as well as Thailand, 
Malaysia and even Burma. 

Hanoi is waging an aggressive war against 
the South Vietnamese people in order to 
bring them under the communist Lao Dong 
party dictatorship of North Vietnam. Most 
people tend to forget that there are no 
South Vietnamese Armed Forces waging war 
in North Vietnam. On the contrary, the 
North Vietnamese communists are waging a 
cruel and tragic fratricidal campaign against 
the South Vietnamese who are trying to 
prevent being dominated by military force. 
There is also the feeble excuse that the com- 
munists merely desire to unite the two Viet- 
nams. However, in order to subscribe to the 
principle of “re-unification by force” we 
should be made aware of other similar situ- 
ations, Would it be any more or less abhor- 
rent if West Germany attacked East Ger- 
many in order to attain the noble goal of re- 
unification? What if South Korea and Na- 
tionalist China executed an aggressive war 
against North Korea and Communist China? 
Are we ready to accept the same principle of 
forced reunification and support it militarily 
and financially? Naturally, the principle of 
forced re-unification is not a valid agreement 
for naked aggression. 

A quick glance at the recent headlines in 
a daily newspaper and periodicals gives ab- 
solute proof of the dishonorable intentions 
of the communists in North Vietnam. I speak 
of the so-called “other war” in Laos and 
Cambodia. Anyone looking at a map of 
Southeast Asia can instantly see that the 
undeclared war by North Vietnam against 
the Laotian people cannot be attributed to 
forcibly unifying Vietnam. The 3 million 
Laotian people are not a threat to Hanoi 
under any stretch of the imagination. The 
Plaines des Jarres is not relevant to the 
Vietnam War. Nor can we look the other way 
with regard to the rights of the Cambodians. 
When Hitler took such warlike aggressive 
actions against his neighbors, World War II 
began. Yet, today lethargy and apathy are 
the keywords rather than espousing the 
principle of freedom. 

Further to the west, Thailand is currently 
engaged in a guerrilla war with the commu- 
nists supported by Hanoi and Peking. Here, 
North Vietnam cannot use the pretext of 
unification, imperialism, or any other false 
banner. The world sees this action as the 
true indication of the communists’ objective 
to dominate Southeast Asia through wars of 
subjugation. The North Vietnamese Army is 
the best equipped and trained land force 
indigenous to this part of the world today. 
General Hoan Minh of North Vietnam was 
quite accurate when he said “The people's 
war outlook of our party is a new creative 
development of the Marxist-Leninist ideas 
of revolutionary violence and revolutionary 
war.” This certainly supports Mao Tse 
Tung’s classic remark that “power comes 
from the muzzle of the gun,” which of 
course was based upon an old discarded 
western adage that “might makes right.” 

The communists do not entertain any il- 
lusions concerning a negotiated settlement 
of the problem of Vietnam. General Do, a 
North Vietnamese Army general, known to 
be commanding communist forces in South 
Vietnam, stated “Our basic intention is to 
win militarily. We use military victories as 
decisive factors to end the present conflict. 
We want to end the war through military 
victories and not peace negotiations. Nego- 
tiations are a form of diplomatic struggle. 
We are military men and we must concern 
ourselves with military struggles and not 
consider diplomatic struggles ... and eyen 
when we are fighting diplomatically, we must 
multiply our military victories if we want to 
succeed diplomatically.” Thus, it is obvious 
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that the communists do not desire peace but 
only to achieve their objective of subjugating 
South Vietnam. 

The basic tenets of North Vietnam’s pre- 
scription for victory is: 

(1) That the U.S. must withdraw all troops 
without reciprocity. 

(2) That the communist military and po- 
litical forces in South Vietnam must be 
stronger than the forces of the government 
of the Republic of Vietnam. 

(3) That the communists must dominate 
the rural areas, important strategic areas 
and especially the cities. They consider the 
city areas as the main battlefields where the 
ultimate decision will take place either 
through subversion or battles. 

In order for them to achieve their goal, 
they must first destroy the Rural Pacification 
Program currently being conducted by the 
Republic of Vietnam Government. They are 
assassinating hamlet, village and district of- 
ficials in order to terrorize the people and to 
disrupt the pacification effort. The commu- 
nists will then attempt to force a coalition 
government, and through subversion and, at 
the opportune moment, seize absolute con- 
trol of South Vietnam, bringing the people 
under the dictatorship of Hanoi. 

There have been many people in the United 
States and in other parts of the world who 
expounded various beliefs and solutions to 
this conflict. We only have to review our 
newspapers of 2 and 3 years ago and we will 
find many who stated that the United States 
was intransigent and did not desire peace. 

Where are the voices that emphatically 
stated that when the United States stopped 
bombing North Vietnam, there could soon be 
productive and meaningful negotiations? 

Where are the voices that fervently said 
that if the United States started to withdraw 
its military forces fruitful negotiations would 
result? We stopped the bombing on 1 No- 
vember 1968 and have subsequently with- 
drawn 115,000 troops. Where are the fruitful 
and productive negotiations? Even with 150,- 
000 more troops being withdrawn, what will 
make the communists talk peace? In prior 
“wars” we have won a military victory or at 
least have exerted sufficient pressures on 
the enemy to cause meaningful talks and ac- 
tions, such as the return of our prisoners. 
How do we reduce our strength in men and 
materials in the Republic of Vietnam and, 
at the same time, secure the release of our 
prisoners of war? 

The intentions and objectives of the com- 
munists in Vietnam and Southeast Asia are 
very clear. Only the future will reveal 
whether we know the communists as well 
as they know us. 

Compare all other wars, or police actions, 
which this Nation has engaged in over the 
years of our history with this counter-insur- 
gency. How do we secure anything in the 
way of an honorable settlement, except a 
stand-off?—a draw? On one side, we will have 
the North Vietnamese with the Viet Cong 
guerrillas and infrastructure supported by 
the communists (Russia and China); and 
on the other side, the Republic of Vietnam 
Armed Forces with their elected government 
Officials at hamlet-village levels, supported 
by the United States. That leaves Laos and 
Cambodia, the areas where, at present, sanc- 
tuaries are assets to the communists and are 
not considered a part of the counter-insur- 
gency per se. I ask you, how do we force the 
communists to talk peace under these cir- 
cumstances? Again, how do we secure the re- 
lease of our prisoners of war? What is the 
minimum support for the Republic of Viet- 
nam and for how long? 

The U.S. advocates of peace in Southeast 
Asia at any price may be honest patriots, but 
I fail to understand their mental processes 
which conclude that the freedom of the 
United States is not welghing in the balance. 
How can these citizens of our country be so 
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unaware of what the communists have told 
us? World domination is their objective; and 
that means the defeat of the United States 
by whatever means—force and violence, 
murder, lying, subversion of our youth by 
infiltrating our schools and communication 
media, to name but a few. 

I believe that our President did what he, 
as Commander-in-Chief, had to do. He can- 
not preside over the loss of this counter- 
insurgency; and, at the same time, permit 
the communists to gain the role of world 
leadership. 

Now that the die is cast for all the world 
to see, how does this Nation force the deci- 
sion in its favor? And how do we calm the 
troubled waters within our borders? The 
unrest among the students is said to be the 
honest (emotional and otherwise) motiva- 
tions and concern of patriotic Americans, I 
submit that these students have been par- 
tially or totally brainwashed—conditioned in 
their earlier years—by the “commie” line 
slipped into our public schools, I recall 
vividly that 20 years ago I became aware of 
the communist line of reasoning in the ele- 
mentary schools in one of our very fine pub- 
lic school systems. Have any of you any such 
memories? Our awareness of communism is 
something like our pollution ostrich-head- 
in-the-sand performance, isn't it? We just 
don’t believe that all people aren't reason- 
able, honorable, and law abiding. We should 
know better. The average U.S. citizen doesn't 
understand communism and doesn't care to 
know that the communists are dedicated to 
take all steps necessary to win world domi- 
nation ... to bury us. 

Credibility is a fragile commodity but it is 
made more durable by an attitude of demon- 
strated respect—respect for the rights of all 
people, regardless of nationality, race, color, 
creed, or material wealth. Time may not be in 
our favor but I submit that the need for 
respect, demonstrated at all levels of our 
society, is vital for our survival during this 
age-gap era. We must make youth know that 
we, who are over 30, do respect them. The 
young Americans who fought and are fight- 
ing now, in Vietnam, are the bravest of the 
brave—worthy of the honor and respect of 
youth and age alike. And the vast majority 
of these heroes are under 30 years of age! 

If we must settle for a draw in this coun- 
ter-insurgency, we can win back part of 
domestic world opinion, if we can show we 
really care what our young servicemen and 
women have done for their country during 
these years when being in the uniform of our 
Nation has not been considered the “in- 
thing” to do, 

All these words don’t amount to anything 
without action. The pen has been the winner 
over the sword recently when the pen has 
been in the hands of the communists. Why is 
it that the experiences of military profes- 
sionals who have dedicated their entire adult 
lives to the defense of our country do not 
have the credibility rating they have earned? 
When you consult a doctor and are told you 
need a serious operation to save your life, 
the most you would do would be to ask for 
another doctor’s opinion. If they agreed, you 
would accept their professional judgment 
and have the life-saving surgery. On a far 
higher level in the scale of risk, our top 
military men have not been heeded, and our 
national survival is in the balance. Can we 
restore respect for the uniforms of the Armed 
Forces of the United States and our police in 
time to retain our indivisible Nation under 
God? 

Consult your leaders. Back your Com- 
myander-in-Chief. We must win because the 
consequences of defeat are unacceptable. As 
General Eisenhower said in his last public 
statement: “A camouflaged surrender would 
result in the United States ‘writing off’ 
Southeast Asia for the foreseeable future. We 
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could survive such a catastrophe—but our 
citizenry should be clear that the whole se- 
curity system which has maintained peace 
and freedom for the past generation, would 
be eroded—if not destroyed—by an American 
retreat from our commitments in Southeast 
Asia.” 

Hanoi has not won on the battlefields of 
Southeast Asia. Hanoi has not won in Paris. 
Hanoi has persevered in this war because of 
its reading of American public opinion. Hanoi 
can win only by the pressures of American 
public opinion, We must curb our natural 
impatience; and we must restore credibility 
through educating ourselves as to the true 
situation. With an informed American people 
neither undue optimism nor undue pes- 
simism will prevail. And a substantial major- 
ity of the American people will rally behind 
our President. There is no other honorable 
course of action. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, during this 
week commemorating the captive Euro- 
pean nations, I wish to pay tribute to 
the courage and determination of the 
peoples of the captive nations for their 
continuing efforts to achieve their per- 
sonal freedoms. In this same month of 
July, we Americans celebrate our own 
Declaration of Independence and free- 
dom. At the same time, we do not, and 
cannot, forget the tragic plight of those 
East European peoples whose funda- 
mental human rights are still denied 
them. 

It has been 25 years since military hos- 
tilities in Europe were concluded and 
Nazi tyranny finally put to an end. Yet, 
today, half of Europe stills suffers under 
tyranny. An entire generation of East 
Europeans has grown up knowing noth- 
ing of individual liberty. Those who 
fought and sacrificed so much during 
World War II for their freedom have 
been deeply disappointed in their hopes 
and expectations. Even the hopes of the 
brave Czechoslovakian youths of 1968 
have been cruelly suppressed as have 
the earlier movements in Poland, Hun- 
gary and East Germany. That these peo- 
ples still hope and work so fervently for 
release from their bondage is truly an 
inspiration which commands our sympa- 
thy and support. 

Recent talk of some sort of European 
security conference, along with negotia- 
tions now proceeding between West Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and East Germany, 
makes it especially important that the 
United States reaffirm its objective of 
ultimately seeing freedom restored to 
Eastern Europe. “Normalization” of re- 
lations between East and West in Europe 
must not be allowed to mean acquies- 
cence in the perpetual denial of human 
freedom in one half of an artifically 
divided Europe. 

The Brezhney doctrine of limited sov- 
ereignty for Eastern Europe enunciated 
in 1968 after the Soviet invasion of 
Czechoslovakia, is not acceptable to free 
men. The United States needs to con- 
tinue its resolve to use all the resources 
of diplomacy, morality, and world public 
opinion so that freedom is ultimately 
restored to the peoples of the captive 
nations. 
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THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
AND ITS ENVIRONMENTAL ACTION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, Postmas- 
ter General Winton M. Blount today re- 
ported on his Department’s efforts to 
combat the pollution of our environment. 

This is the Postmaster General’s sec- 
ond announcement within 24 hours con- 
cerning the quality of life in our Nation. 
Yesterday, he announced plans to issue 
a commemorative stamp that will focus 
attention on the environment. 

This announcement by Postmaster 
General Blount will cause other Federal 
agencies to detail their activities in this 
field. I believe each of us would be inter- 
ested in such a detailed report. 

The Postmaster General has desig- 
nated Assistant Postmaster General 
Henry Lehne to coordinate antipollu- 
tion activities within our mammoth post- 
al system. He has been assisted in this 
responsibility by a post office environ- 
mental coordinator, W. Norman Meyer. 
In a very short time, these gentlemen 
have produced most impressive results. 
I salute them and wish them continued 
success. 

In the area of air pollution abatement, 
the Department has been particularly 
active. In many of their installations, 
they have converted boilers that previ- 
ously burned coal and low-grade fuels to 
natural gas and other fuels that result in 
less air pollution. 

This is true in my own State of Dela- 
ware. Such action has been taken in the 
postal facilities in Newark, Georgetown, 
Laurel, Lewes, New Castle, Rehoboth, and 
Seaford. The largest postal facility in the 
State, Wilmington, has not been con- 
verted, but it is under the supervision of 
the General Services Administration. 

The Post Office Department operates 
a fleet of 115,000 vehicles. The majority 
of them currently are being equipped 
with modern antipollution devices. Ex- 
periments are being conducted with other 
new antipollution techniques. 

The Department also is conducting 
surveys at the more than 40,000 postal 
facilities across the Nation to determine 
better ways to dispose of trash, quell 
noise, and cleanse air inside large, poorly 
ventilated buildings. In rural areas, the 
survey has also extended to an examina- 
tion of sewage systems, in an effort to 
insure that the best available sewage 
treatment techniques are utilized. 

Mr. President, again I compliment the 
Postmaster General and his staff. I also 
look forward to learning what the other 
agencies are doing for our environment, 
as well as future developments within the 
Post Office Department. 


U.S. TECHNOLOGICAL SUPERIORITY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in a re- 
cent interview, Dr. John S, Foster, Jr., 
Director of Defense Research and En- 
gineering of the Department of Defense, 
expressed his concern that in an emo- 
tional effort to cut defense spending we 
might severely damage our technological 
and strategic superiority—both of which 
are vital to our national security. I feel 
that his remarks are timely and ask 
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unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Air Force magazine, July 1970] 


ARE WE HEADED FOR STRATEGIC SECOND PLACE? 
TECHNOLOGICAL SuPERIORITY—Kezy To U.S. 
SECURITY AND SURVIVAL 


(A report on an exclusive Air Force maga- 
zine interview with the Pentagon’s Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineering, 
by Edgar E. Ulsamer, associate editor, Air 
Force/Space Digest) 

The security and survival of the United 
States depends on strategic and technolog- 
ical superiority. Yet this country is peril- 
ously close to the point of being “second best” 
on both counts. 

These sobering views were expressed to Air 
Force/Space Digest by the government’s 
ranking weapons technologist, Dr. John S. 
Foster, Jr., Director of Defense Research and 
Engineering, of the Department of Defense. 

Because of the need to compensate for the 
Soviets’ ability to conduct major research 
and development programs in total secrecy, a 
tactical advantage denied the United States, 
Dr. Foster concludes that “we simply can’t 
survive under parity.” He illustrates the 
practical significance of covert Soviet tech- 
nological efforts by pointing out that the 
U.S. intelligence community, in two consecu- 
tive years, and to a lesser extent in prior 
years, had “underestimated” the growth of 
the Soviet military effort. Ironically, public 
reaction to warnings by Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin R. Laird concerning the Soviet 
threat, even though the warnings proved to 
be understated, frequently was one of in- 
credulity. Mr. Laird was accused of saber- 
rattling and of overstating the strategic 
threat to the United States. 

The Soviet military momentum, Dr, Foster 
points out, is manifest in two areas: 

Rapidly expanding strategic capabilities, 
The Soviet strategic offensive inventory is 
currently being increased by the equivalent 
of about 700 Minutemen II missiles annual- 
ly while the total U.S. force level is now, and 
will continue to be, about 1,700 land- and 
sea-based strategic missiles. The effect on 
U.S. security is immediate, and a Soviet first- 
strike capability by about 1975 is a real 
possibility. 

The steady increase in military and mili- 
tary-related R&D by the Soviet Union, which 
exceed the combined levels of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, NASA, and the Atomic 
Energy Commission by about twenty-five 
percent. The annual rate of increase in the 
Soviet technological effort continues to range 
between ten and thirteen percent while the 
shrinkage in the comparable U.S. effort is 
now, and will continue to be, “several per- 
centage points a year.” The effect on U.S. 
security is long-term, with the Soviet Union 
seemingly aiming at broad technological su- 
periority over the United States by the end 
of this decade. 


THE STRATEGIC THREAT 


The US strategic force level has remained 
constant since 1965, at 1,000 Minuteman and 
fifty-four Titan missiles, about 550 strategic 
bombers, and forty-one Polaris submarines. 
The Soviet force level, according to Dr. Fos- 
ter, includes a land-based missile component 
“significantly larger than ours.” It consists 
of more than 280 SS-9 missiles in operation 
or in the process of being deployed. SS—9 
missile deployment has been averaging about 
fifty per year. This missile has approximate- 
ly ten times the payload of the Minuteman 
II missile, and testing indicates the Soviets 
may seek to deploy three independently tar- 
geted (Multiple Independently Targeted Re- 
entry Vehicles—MIRV) nuclear warheads on 
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each SS-9, each one substantially larger than 
the single warhead of Minuteman II. 

The USSR also has operational or is de- 
ploying a total of more than 830 SS-11 mis- 
siles and is increasing its inventory of this 
missile type at an annual rate of about 100. 
The SS-11 is roughly equivalent to the Min- 
uteman missile in terms of payload. 

According to Dr. Foster, the US, for the 
moment, enjoys a substantial lead over the 
Soviet Union in sea-launched ballistic mis- 
siles. This preeminence is likely to be dis- 
sipated by 1974 or 1975 because of the high 
rate at which the USSR is introducing “Y 
class” (comparable to the US Polaris class) 
submarines into its inventory. Nine Y class 
submarines are currently operational, and an 
additional twenty-five Y class submarines 
are known to be under construction. The to- 
tal payload of all presently operational Soviet 
sea- or land-launched ballistic missiles ex- 
ceeds that of the United States by a factor 
of two. Combined, the Soviet ballistic missile 
force, as presently configured, can carry three 
times the nuclear megatonnage that US 
strategic missiles can deliver. 

Beyond sheer numbers, two factors—their 
ability to survive attack and their ability 
to penetrate—determine the credibility and 
efficiency of ballistic missiles in a deterrent 
role, Dr. Foster emphasizes, As for the first 
category, all land-based US and Soviet mis- 
siles are “hardened” while the two countries’ 
sea-launched ballistic missiles are “dis- 
persed,” thereby achieving a form of equality 
so far as initial survivability is concerned, 
Survivability of the Soviet land-based mis- 
siles is enhanced, however, because the Rus- 
sians have already deployed “a relatively 
complete ballistic missile defense, at least 
in the first phase, around the Moscow indus- 
trial area where they emplaced four facili- 
ties with about sixteen launchers each.” Dr. 
Foster stresses that on the basis of the best 
available evidence there is “no reason to 
doubt the effectiveness of this system.” 

More important to the security of the 
United States than this Moscow industrial 
area system, Dr. Foster believes, is the ex- 
istence of Soviet ballistic missile defense ac- 
quisition and tracking radar (““Henhouse,” in 
NATO parlance) installations located at 
about “half a dozen points around the Soviet 
Union and arranged in much the same way 
that we propose to deploy Safeguard [the 
US antiballistic missile defense system].” 
Some of these radar installations are already 
operational, and others are still under con- 
struction, with completion of the system ex- 
pected in two or three years. 

In terms of sheer physical magnitude, the 
Soviet “Henhouse” radars are described as 
twice the size of the Pentagon. The fact that 
the Soviet system’s interceptor, the Galosh 
missile (larger than our proposed Sj 
ABM and roughly equal in size to our Min- 
uteman ICBM), is as yet deployed only in 
the Moscow area, is not surprising, Dr. Foster 
points out. The radar installation is the long- 
lead-time component of any ABM system, 
and the interceptor force, therefore, is not 
deployed until the radar is close to opera- 
tional status. Coverage (area defense), in 
terms of effective interception, extends from 
the “Moscow system’s” phased-array radar 
acquisition and tracking installations along 
about a 500-mile radius, according to Dr. 
Foster. 

Presumably this will be true also for the 
other radar sites if and when the Soviets 
deploy the Galosh interceptor missile, there- 
by creating an effective bulwark around most 
of their ICBM silos and bomber bases, 

Somewhat enigmatic in terms of ballistic 
missile defense is the role of the Soviet 
Union's so-called Tallinn system, employing 
the SA-5 surface-to-air missile. 

Crediting the Tallinn system with “a rather 
good capability against aircraft," Dr. Foster 
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indicates that U.S. defense planners believe 
it has “only a limited capability against bal- 
listic missiles, when working in conjunction 
with its own, local radar system. 

“I do believe, however, that if the SA-5 
system is given information from the large 
ballistic missile acquisition and tracking 
radars, then it could have considerable ca- 
pability in making successful intercepts of 
incoming ballistic missiles,” Dr. Foster says. 

Dr. Foster, who has been in his present De- 
partment Defense assignment since 1965, em- 
phasizes that the high level of the Soviet 
ABM efforts is the “primary” reason why 
“MIRVing” the U.S. ballistic missiles is man- 
datory. If the U.S. missiles are not given a 
greater capability to penetrate the growing 
Soviet ABM system, Dr. Foster stipulates, the 
credibility of U.S. deterrence is jeopardized. 
(The secondary reason for MIRVing, he says, 
is to make “the surviving [after a first strike] 
sea-based and land-based U.S. missiles more 
effective.") 

In assessing the ballistic missile capabili- 
ties of the U.S. and the USSR with regard to 
“penetrability,” Dr. Foster places consider- 
able emphasis on the superior payload and 
total megatonnage of the Soviets, saying 
“what counts most in the long run is pay- 
load. The way the Soviets have configured 
their force, this comes to about three times 
the megatonnage” of U.S. missiles. 


THE BOMBER DETERRENT 


The third component of the strategic, nu- 
clear forces of the two countries is bombers. 
The Soviet Union has 200 long-range and 700 
medium-range bombers in its inventory at 
this time. About 300 of the nuclear-range 
bombers could be deployed against the 
United States, “either on one-way missions, 
or by using half of them in a tanker role 
with the remainder performing two-way nu- 
clear attack roles.” In the latter eventuality, 
the effective Soviet bomber inventory, Dr, 
Foster says, comes to about 350 aircraft, 
compared to about 550 US bombers. Both 
countries either have under development or 
plan to develop a follow-on advanced bomber. 

The Soviet Union, Dr. Foster points out, 
“is developing a new strategic aircraft which 
could perform nuclear bombing attacks 
against the US. The Russians don’t have a 
strategic force of this new type of aircraft 
as yet, however.” The Air Force has just 
named North American Rockwell Corp. to 
develop the United State’s next strategic 
bomber, the B-1 (see April ’70 AF/SD, page 
37). 

The principal “worry involving the effec- 
tiveness of the US bomber force, and I sus- 
pect this is equally. true so far as Soviet 
thinking is concerned, is whether the strate- 
gic alert force, on warning, can be safely 
airborne before the missiles of the enemy 
submarine force, presumably located close to 
the bomber bases, strike,” in Dr. Foster’s 
view. 

Vulnerability to submarine-launched mis- 
sile attack is “more severe in our case than 
in that of the Soviet bomber force, for rea- 
sons of geography. The flight distances in- 
volved in [the] case of the USSR are on the 
order of 2,000 miles if the Russians move 
their bomber fields inland. This puts consid- 
erable restraint on our [range-limited] Po- 
laris submarine missiles. By contrast, even if 
we were to move all our bomber bases away 
from the coastal areas, the maximum distance 
geography permits us to attain would be just 
about 1,000 miles,” Dr. Foster emphasizes. 


THE TRIAD CONCEPT OF DETERRENCE 


Presently, US policy pivots on three dif- 
ferent offensive strategic weapon systems 
(land-based missiles, sea-launched missiles, 
and strategic bombers) “employing different 
technologies and each one capable of pro- 
viding deterrence by itself.” It is the result 
of the twofold circumstances that “three 
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strings on our deterrence bow are most de- 
sirable, on the basis of our experience during 
the past ten years, [and] because the under- 
lying technologies can indeed give us three 
viable, separate systems.” 

Dr. Foster points out that “so far as these 
three weapon systems are concerned, we 
don't, and we can't, know everything about 
their underlying science and technology. 
From time to time, in the past, we encoun- 
tered problems and difficulties [with one or 
the other of these systems] because of 
changes in Soviet capabilities or because of 
advances through our own studies and re- 
search. These difficulties were of a nature 
that could cause gross malfunction of a large 
portion of a particular force. Sometimes the 
corrections could be made in a matter of 
weeks or months, and sometimes this re- 
quired years.” 

For this reason, Dr. Foster considers it 
“unacceptable to rest security of America 
on a single force which for the foreseeable 
future, would be prone to the same kind of 
vulnerability through change and technologi- 
cal surprise as has been characteristic of its 
past.” 

Dr. Foster, furthermore, is sanguine about 
“the viability of these three systems in the 
foreseeable future. 

“Bombers can be based on alert and can 
have sufficient active defense to permit them 
time and sufficient warning to become safely 
airborne in case of nuclear attack. 

“We have this capability today, and I be- 
leve that, through the deployment of our 
ABM system and the development of the 
B-1 bomber [which permits substantially 
greater dispersal and faster flushing], we will 
have this capability in the future,” Dr. Foster 
points out. 

“Further, the bomber has another invalu- 
able feature: It penetrates enemy defenses 
in a very different way from that use by 
ballistic missiles. This forces the enemy to 
deploy an entirely different strategic de- 
fensive system.” 

As to extending the viability of land-based 
ICBMs well into the 1980s, Dr. Foster con- 
siders most “promising among the several 
approaches under review, a combination of 
active defense systems and mobility.” The 
Safeguard system, he believes, “is the best 
way to approach active defense. If the threat 
should grow to beyond those levels that can 
be coped with by a full implementation of 
the Safeguard system around the Minuteman 
fields, then it would be possible to add—if 
and as necessary—more, but smaller radars 
since they don't have to be as capable [for 
the hard point-defense role] as the current 
missile site systems, and to increase the 
number of interceptors,” he says. 

“On the strength of our present calcula- 
tions, the cost of intercepting incoming ob- 
jects is about equal to the cost of develop- 
ing new offensive systems. 

“We can now provide defense systems for 
less expense than the cost of the Soviet 
offensive systems. We have to allow, however, 
for the future possibility of the Soviets de- 
veloping new penetration techniques that 
might change this cost ratio around. Look- 
ing at the end gain, I suspect that over the 
years the cost of defense will about equal 
the cost of offense,” Dr. Foster says. 

Dr. Foster exudes a high degree of confi- 
dence that the United States can, and must, 
create an effective missile defense system to 
provide for the survival of several hundred 
Minuteman missiles as well as of the cutting 
edge of the US bomber fleet—a surviving 
force “capable of meting out an unacceptable 
level of assured destruction on an aggresso 
contemplating a first strike against the US.” 

(Dr. Foster rejects as “a complete false- 
hood” the claim that both sides have enough 
weapons to kill the other many times and 
that, therefore, further expansion of this 
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country’s deterrent forces is both unnecessary 
and provocative: “This simply is not true. 
What is true is the fact that the case for 
peace or war rests on the prevention of any 
serious imbalance in capabilities of the po- 
tential adversaries,” he says.) 


THE MOBILE MINUTEMAN FORCE 


Studies of how a portion of the Minute- 
man force can be made mobile have shown 
“that the technique that looks rather feasi- 
ble involves either a wheeled or surface-effect 
(also known as ground-effect machine— 
GEM) system, which enables the missiles to 
flee on warning to hardened, underground 
shelters. There would be many more shelters 
than there would be missiles, the end gain 
being that we could construct substantially 
more shelters than the number of reentry 
vehicles that the enemy can place on his mis- 
siles,” Dr. Foster says. 

“We consider this to be a favorable ex- 
change ratio because we can build additional 
target points, i.e., shelters, for considerably 
less than $1 million, whereas we believe that 
it costs the Soviets considerably more—by 
a factor of five to one or even higher—to pro- 
vide additional warheads” according to Dr. 
Foster. 

As yet undecided is whether such a mobile 
system should employ special, heavy trucks 
capable of speeds in the thirty- to fifty-mph 
range, or surface-effect machines operating 
in the sixty- to 100-mph range. In the case 
of a GEM system, about twelve months of 
special design work would be necessary “be- 
fore we could proceed with advanced devel- 
opment of such a system, which some plan- 
ners favor over the wheeled method which 
has been under study for almost a decade,” 
Dr. Foster says. 

The Minuteman missile, Dr. Foster finds, 
can be adapted “rather directly” to either a 
wheeled or GEM system, requiring only lim- 
ited changes to provide for more rapid launch 
capability and transportability. 


THE SEA-LAUNCHED BALLISTIC MISSILE 


There is at this time no serious technolog- 
ical threat in sight that would render obsolete 
the US submarine-launched ballistic missiles, 
the third component of this country’s triad 
of deterrences, according to Dr. Foster. 

“The sea is such a difficult medium in terms 
of detection that Secretary [of Defense Mel- 
vin R.] Laird has concluded that for the next 
few years our [SLBM] missiles will continue 
to enjoy relative invulnerability. It is very 
difficult for a submarine to find another 
submarine, for a surface ship to find a sub- 
marine, or for an air- or satellite-based sys- 
tem to find a submarine. We don't, of course, 
dismiss the possibility that in the future 
some new technique might evolve which 
would make submarine detection easier than 
it is now. The one worry we have about our 
SLBMs is the fact that because the sea is 
such a dificult medium, it is very difficult for 
us to find out just how successful the Soviets 
are in detecting and tracking our Polaris 
submarines. 

“To assure the continued utility of our 
sea-based missiles, we are proposing some 
actions in the Fiscal 1971 budget that will 
extend the relative invulnerability of the 
Polaris platform through the remainder of 
the 1970s,” Dr. Foster explains. 

But by the 1980s, “we believe it will be 
necessary to replace the Polaris system with 
a new platform capable of launching longer- 
range missiles and with improved submarine 
characteristics,” he adds. 

Current study efforts involving an Under- 
seas Long-Range Missile System (ULMS) are 
“not being pushed very hard at this time,” 
Dr. Foster points out. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF MILITARY SPACE 


The United States, in Dr. Foster’s view, 
enjoys a considerable lead over the USSR in 
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terms of basic space technology and in ap- 
plying such technologies to practical mili- 
tary requirements. US programs in the areas 
of “communications, mapping, warning, sur- 
veillance, weather, and other activities di- 
rectly related to the military have been ex- 
tremely rewarding. On a short term basis, I 
believe the continuation of these efforts to 
the degree that we now propose is well war- 
ranted,” he says. 

As for the requirement of manned military 
space operations, he theorizes that “over a 
longer range, we will come to realize that 
there are military needs in space that can- 
not be accomplished without placing much 
larger payloads in orbit [than are being 
planned now by NASA]. It is much more ef- 
ficient, and less complex and costly, to per- 
form the whole job in orbit. The main cost 
of our present communication satellite sys- 
tems, for instance, is absorbed by ground 
elements. 

“The costs of the ground terminals 
are determined to a major extent by the 
capability of the satellite, both in terms of 
the power that is needed on the ground and 
the power available in the satellite,” he says, 
adding that for this reason an onboard sys- 
tem could perform the military mission bet- 
ter and more economically. 

While he regrets the cancellation of the 
MOL program, Dr. Foster believes that the 
current, joint NASA-DoD effort involving a 
space-transport system, including a two- 
stage reusable space shuttle, “can be worked 
out in a manner that is mutually satisfac- 
tory.” (Current differences of opinion be- 
tween the Air Force—DoD’s executive agency 
on the program—and NASA center around 
the military’s need for larger payloads, 
higher orbits, and a substantially increased, 
so-called cross range, i.e. the ability to ma- 
neuver the 707-size orbiter stage in airplane 
fashion following its return from space. 
NASA favors a low cross range to facilitate 
the basic design task.) 

Assuming that this controversy will be 
resolved, Dr. Foster believes that the NASA 
space shuttle “should be pursued vigorously; 
the Department of Defense supports it 
strongly and we believe that, when available, 
it will be of great use to us.” 

THE MOUNTING SOVIET R, & D. MOMENTUM 

Nothing is as worrisome to US defense 
planners as the destabilizing influence on our 
long-term deterrent capability that results 
from the present high momentum in Soviet 
weapons development and R&D. 

To evaluate the technological capabilities 
of the US and the USSR, Dr. Foster employs 
two criteria: the status of technology today, 
and the current level of R&D effort and its 
portents. 

In the first case, he believes that the United 
States still has an overall lead on the Soviet 
Union but that there are a number of specific 
areas of technology where the Russians are 
ahead of this country. Among them he cites 
greater Soviet efforts and experience involy- 
ing high-yield nuclear weapons in the one- 
to sixty-megaton range, and space-based ex- 
perimentation inyolving high-energy physics. 
The US lead in most areas of technology, ac- 
cording to Dr. Foster, ranges “from about a 
year to a few years, which doesn’t mean that 
we will lose all technological superiority that 
rapidly, since, in certain areas, that might 
require five or eyen ten years.” 

Because of the “cutback in US R&D efforts 
by a few percentage points annually, and the 
Soviet. increase of between ten and thirteen 
percent each year—plus the fact that 
Russia's R&D effort in the area of space, nu- 
clear energy, and direct military matters al- 
ready exceeds ours by about twenty-five per- 
cent—the US is fast approaching the point 
of becoming second best in terms of total 
technological capability,” Dr. Foster fears. 

In sharp conflict with these trends, Dr. 
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Foster points out that “US security depends 
on our being technologically superior. I don't 
believe that we can maintain our national se- 
curity if we have parity or are in second 
position with regard to research. This is so 
because the Soviet Union enjoys a veil of 
secrecy over its R&D effort and weapons de- 
ployment, To counter this advantage, the 
United States simply must be in a position of 
‘essentially having been there’ technologi- 
cally before the Soviets, so that we can assess 
the dangers to our security [of a given tech- 
nological development] and take whatever 
action is prudent and necessary.” 

Accentuating the critical imbalance in So- 
viet and US R&D levels, Dr, Foster empha- 
sizes, is the fact “that we are torn between 
encroaching Soviet technological superiority 
and inflation, We are finding that the weapon 
systems that can be designed, superior as 
they are to those in the field, extract such a 
high price in acquisition that we can’t afford 
them. If we are to maintain our security in 
the years ahead, we will have to do the R&D 
job at less cost. In the next year or two, per- 
haps even for longer, we will have to rather 
ruthlessly squeeze out all unnecessary costs 
in our weapons development and procure- 
ment programs, 

“In taking these belt-tightening economy 
moves, we will have to exercise infinite care 
to watch that the long-lead aspects of our 
research and development programs, such as 
basic research, exploratory research, and 
some advanced developments, are maintained 
in the important, critical areas,” he stresses. 

He cites as an example the explosive area 
of laser technology with its implication for 
tapid advances in terms of defense systems 
as well as for other applications. The U.S., 
in spite of present budgetary restrictions, is 
“undertaking an aggressive effort in laser 
technology,” he says, adding “of course we 
would like to do more if additional monies 
were available. There is no way of establish- 
ing whether the US is ahead of the USSR in 
laser technology or vice versa.” 

“We have been running number one for 
so long that we have become wasteful at 
times. Also, part of our difficulty at the mo- 
ment is that we have a larger areospace in- 
dustrial base than we have budgets to sup- 
port it. What we have to do is to employ 
some of the measures [of frugality] that are 
being practiced by those nations that are 
currently number two, three, or four, in or- 
der not to become number two, three, or 
four ourselves, If we fail to take those meas- 
ures, then surely that fate lies ahead for us, 
too,” Dr, Foster warns. 

There is considerable room to improve the 
US management of technology in his view. 
“In a business as large and as complex as 
that of aerospace, there is always room for 
improvement” he says, adding that the De- 
partment of Defense, under the aegis of Dep- 
uty Secretary of Defense David Packard has 
just completed a comprehensive document 
that “outlines the areas where the most 
progress can be made.” These areas, in turn, 
will require detailed attention by the serv- 
ices, he points out, 

The main focus is on “the creation of first- 
class teams—and people are all-important— 
to implement the programs, and to delegate 
to them not only clear responsibility but 
also corresponding authority to manage.” 
Basically the Department of Defense directs 
the services to an understanding, “as com- 
plete as possible,” of any given technological 
problem before any action is taken and sec- 
ondly, to the need to concentrate on the 
“necessary rather than the desirable solu- 
tions,” he says. 


PUBLIC DISREGARD OF THE THREAT 
Yet another factor that impinges on the 
military technology effort of the United 
States at this time, in Dr. Foster’s view, is 
the historic lassitude the American people 
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have brought to military preparedness dur- 
ing periods of relative peace, This is coupled 
with the effect of the Vietnam War on pub- 
lic attitudes and the fact “that the growing 
threats to American security and our ability 
to deter are not taking shape in areas where 
the American people can see them. 

“The American people don’t see the Soviet 
SS-9s, SS-lls, or SS—13s; they don’t see the 
deployment of Soviet. ballistic missile de- 
fense; they don’t see the Soviet Polaris-type 
submarines off our coasts; and they don’t see 
the seriousness of the threat facing our 
allies,” he points out. As a result, and in spite 
“of the uncommon effort by Secretary Laird 
to release as much tangible evidence of the 
Soviet threat, certainly more than any of 
his predecessors have made available to the 
public,” public reaction to the current threats 
has been impassive, he admits. 

In addition, Dr. Foster detects a basic dis- 
enchantment with and rejection of tech- 
nology on the part of a portion of the public, 
stemming from the facile belief “that the 
national security situation is getting worse 
instead of better and that this worsening is 
due to technology making available weapons 
of ever-increasing destructiveness.” 

From this premise, “some people conclude 
that the only way out is to stop military re- 
search and development. The problern is, of 
course, not quite that simple. Technology, in 
my view, is not the source of the problem. 
Technology can be used for good or eyil, it 
can be used for peace or war and, in fact, 
the first alternative is how America is using 
it,” Dr. Foster explains. 

“I believe that we cannot maintain our 
national security and our freedom without 
more, rather than less, technology. In order 
to meet the necessary military capability 
with a minimum expenditure of our resources 
and money, we need technology. The only 
alternative is to buy more and more weapon 
systems that are obsolescent, which certainly 
is the least effective way of achieving a given 
military capability,” he argues with consid- 
erable conviction. 

Given the validity of Dr. Foster’s point of 
view and the persuasiveness of his presenta- 
tion, this reporter cannot escape the con- 
clusion that, in time, the Congress and the 
public will come to share his and DoD's 
thinking. 


THE DANGER OF A TRADE WAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor the text of my testimony, as 
ranking Republican member of the Joint 
Economie Committee, which I presented 
on Friday, July 17, before that committee 
on its mid-1970 economic review. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

DANGER OF A Trane War Looms Over U.S. 
INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC POLICY 

Mr. Javrrs. Mr. Boggs and I have been 
asked to appear this morning to give our 
impressions as to the overall international 
economic situation. The Foreign Economic 
Subcommittee of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, of which Mr, Boggs is the Chairman 
and I am the ranking minority member has 
been holding a series of hearings on various 
aspects of the international economic scene. 
These hearings will reconvene shortly after 


concluding the 1970 mid-year economic re- 
view to consider the multinational corpora- 
tion. The purpose of our appearance here 
today is to outline for the members of the 
Committee how the international economic 
situation appears to us. 

The international economic picture pres- 
ently faces a strange and delicate paradox. 
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On one hand, there are grounds for opti- 
mism, which on the other, a protectionist 
tide seems to be sweeping the world which, 
if allowed to go unchecked, will bring only 
grief and disaster to the world in the form 
of an international trade war. For while some 
optimism in the world’s financial affairs is 
warranted, it is so precariously balanced as 
to be susceptible of being swept aside easily 
by the angry tide of a trade war. Such a 
trade war could wreck the structure of in- 
ternational economic cooperation established 
since World War II and the institutions 
which have grown up under it, It could de- 
stroy the hope for political unity in Western 
Europe, erode the foundations for political 
cooperation with Latin America, and make 
the whole world vulnerable to a depression, 
to disorganization and to a resurgence of 
Communist influence in the affairs of men, 

This threat overshadows the following re- 
cent optimistic developments. A major new 
international monetary initiative has become 
operative early this year and seems to be 
functioning well in its assigned task of facil- 
itating international liquidity. I refer to the 
creation of Special Drawing Rights, and I 
note that the United States has received its 
initial allocation of $217-million in SDRs. 
Trade relations between surplus and deficit 
countries appear to be moving towards cor- 
rection and adjustment reflecting the West 
German and Canadian revaluations and the 
French devaluation. Lessening inflationary 
pressures in the United States and our declin- 
ing economy and the increased inflationary 
pressures facing European economies have 
resulted in a greater U.S. trade surplus in 
the first five months of this year. This sur- 
plus totals $1.13 billion through May of this 
year or approximately double the 1969 sur- 
plus of $638 millions in the first five months 
of 1969. Some Japanese moves towards the 
liberalization of their onerous trade restric- 
tions in turn should have the gradual effect 
of reducing the internationally intolerable 
surplus position of Japan and alleviating the 
deficit position of other nations such as the 
United States. 

The Eurodollar market has weathered well 
the immediate crises of the past year in 
which the repressive monetary policy in the 
United States caused massive Eurodollar bor- 
rowings by U.S. banks and corporations to 
meet their liquidity needs. The Eurodollar 
market proved itself up to the task of keep- 
ing the all-important flow of international 
trade and investment moving. 

On the negative side, the balance of pay- 
ments position of the United States remains 
weak, The main reason for this is that our 
trade surplus position is not great enough to 
cover our other foreign commitments which 
include Vietnam, foreign military and eco- 
nomic assistance, tourism and foreign direct 
investment among other items. 

But again the picture is not totally dark 
since we are withdrawing from Vietnam and 
hopefully the balance of payments saving 
that will accrue from this troop withdrawal 
will not be spent in military action or mili- 
tary support in other Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. As I mentioned, our trade surplus is 
improving and I look for it to continue to 
improve since we are farther advanced in 
our battle against inflation than other indus- 
trialized countries. Also, the Federal Reserve's 
recent wise decision to lift the interest 
ceilings on certain categories of CD deposits 
is likely to encourage dollars to stay at home 
since they can now earn returns comparable 
to those that can be earned by Eurodollars. 

It is also clear that the world has been 
willing to bear the balance of payments 
deficit of the United States assuming it does 
not get out of hand. Dollar redemptions for 
U.S. gold have not been running at a high 
rate. Perhaps this deficit can be viewed as 
the service charge that the world is willing 
to bear for the use of the dollar as a reserve 
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currency and the Eurodollar as the inter- 
national currency. 

Mr. Chairman, I make this brief survey 
solely to indicate that the international eco- 
nomic picture is far from being grim. It 
appears to be far healthier than does our 
own domestic economy, This has resulted 
in what can be called a transference of 
anxieties and scapegoatism in which many 
people who are afraid of losing their jobs 
because of the domestic showdown and many 
firms which are caught in a profit squeeze 
are blaming their very real woes on the 
foreigner. This is basically irrational and 
not borne out by the facts. Rather than to 
indulge in such fantasies, let us rather take 
the necessary steps to get this economy mov- 
ing again, to pass the manpower programs 
needed to train and employ the unemployed, 
and to provide the Presidential powers and 
the trade adjustment assistance to help 
those individuals and firms genuinely hurt 
by imports, among other matters. 

I emphasize that certain American in- 
dustries have legitimate grievances in the 
trade area. Certain American industries are 
being hurt by a sudden impact of imports; 
and it is the duty of this Administration 
and the Congress to assist such industries. 
However, given today’s general economic 
conditions, there are many other American 
firms that are being injured not by the sud- 
den impact of imports but by the sudden 
impact of restrictive fiscal and monetary 
policies, by rampant inflation in wages, 
prices, by record interest rates and by a 
stagnation in productivity and in the 
vaunted American competitive spirit. For 
this, foreign nations are not to blame. 

This irrationality, this propensity to look 
for the worst in one’s neighbor’s yard be- 
cause one’s own yard is undergoing tem- 
porary difficulties, this move into quasi- 
isolationism in an increasingly interde- 
pendent world, could result in bringing 
down the economic system that has served 
us so well over the past 25 years. 

I would now like to outline four areas of 
specific concern: 

1, An ill-advised Administration decision 
to support quota legislation at the behest of 
the textile industry, followed by tentative 
House Ways and Means Committee decisions 
on the trade bill, are threatening to reverse 
the liberal trade policies which this nation 
has followed for approximately 40 years. The 
result is that the world has moved a step 
closer to a devastating world trade war, all 
of this triggered by Japan's past persistence 
in ostrich-like, head-in-the-sand foreign 
economic policies. 

2. An historic opportunity to re-direct and 
re-vitalize U.S. foreign aid. 

3. The urgent need for a review of U.S. 
private investment abroad, the magnitude of 
which has stirred resentment but little un- 
derstanding at home and overseas. This leg- 
islation has led to the growing support of 
punitive, inward-looking legislation, both in 
the United States and the European Common 
Market. This, combined with the retention 
of outmoded anti-trust laws by the United 
States, results in a policy combination which 
may be very harmful to not only U.S. busi- 
ness, but our international balance of pay- 
ments position as well. 

4. International monetary policy stands 
at the crossroads, and the present calm 
should be a spur to action designed to pre- 
vent future and recurring parity crises and 
balance of payments disequilibriums that 
could again threaten the smooth functioning 
of the international monetary system. 

(The following are excerpts of the remain- 
der of Senator Javrrs’ testimony.) 

TRADE POLICY 

While I share Representative Byrnes con- 

cern that “political clout” should not be the 
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principal factor which determines which in- 
dustries secure or do not secure relief from 
rising imports, I must consider the tenta- 
tive decision of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to authorize a general restrictive new 
quota mechanism as unwise and potentially 
dangerous. 

If this indeed does come to pass, the 
United States will face retaliation—Western 
Europe and Japan and perhaps other coun- 
tries already have discussed the specifics of 
such retaliation—a chain of events that will 
not redound to the interest of any nation. 

Those promoting protectionist legislation 
are not promoting in my judgment a national 
interest, but as is their right, of course, a 
sectional specific business interest. 

I must also express my concern about the 
Ways and Means Committee’s tentative de- 
cision concerning the American Selling Price 
(ASP), Repeal of the ASP is a firm commit- 
ment made by the Executive Branch of the 
United States Government. It is widely 
viewed abroad as the litmus test of the 
United States’ Intent as regards non-tariff 
barriers, The question must be asked how 
the Congress can even contemplate the open- 
ing of general negotiations on non-tariff bar- 
riers, if we don’t live up to the one commit- 
ment we have made to eliminate American 
non-tariff barriers. 

The one ray of light is the announcement 
that the United States has now agreed to 
Multilateral talks with its main trading 
partners to discuss the crises in the world’s 
textile markets and that the President’s Spe- 
cial Trade Representative and the Under Sec- 
retary for Economic Affairs of the Department 
of State will represent the United States in 
these talks. These talks perhaps represent 
the last hope the industrialized nations of 
the world have to avert a trade war. I urge 
the representatives of all nations to seek a 
solution to the difficult problem of textiles 
in accord with the trade laws that have so 
well governed the expanding world trade that 
has benefited us all over the past 25 years, 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE POLICIES 


There is growing international concern 
that foreign assistance is not a priority con- 
cern of this Administration and that the lack 
of Administration leadership will result in 
further cuts in the already low levels of our 
foreign assistance programs. This concern is 
partially attributable to the fact that the 
President has not yet submitted to the Con- 
gress the Report requested in my amendment 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1968. 

At this time, I do not feel that this inter- 
national concern about the Administration’s 
future policies in the foreign assistance area 
is warranted and I have been assured by the 
Administration that the President's Report 
will be forthcoming in the very near future. 
Also the Overseas Private Investment Corpo- 
ration, a significant new instrument designed 
to better promote our foreign economic pol- 
icies, has already been authorized by the 
Congress and will come into being in the 
very near future. 

In my view, because of the growing sense 
of quasi-isolation in the United States which 
is related to the Cambodian decision and re- 
flected in the trade decisions now being made, 
it is very important that the President out- 
line for the nation and the world, positive 
Suggestions for a continuing fruitful and 
meaningful involvement with the developing 
world through a continuing developmentally 
oriented foreign assistance program. I am 
further convinced that Western Europe and 
Japan are increasingly willing to share the 
burdens of such a program which will pri- 
marily address itself to the growing gap be- 
tween the have and have not nations. Thus, 
in the foreign assistance field the President 
and the Administration now have a rare op- 
portunity to take positive action which over 
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time would significantly redound by improv- 
ing the image of the United States in the 
world. 


THE MULTINATIONAL CORPORATION 


I suggest that we are lagging in our under- 
standing of the importance of the role of the 
multinational corporation and the intercon- 
nection between American investment over- 
seas and the health of our economy at home. 
This “lag” in understanding could result in 
decisions that we could live to regret. 

These are not empty words since the Ways 
and Means Committee seriously considered 
language which would materially harm the 
operations of our American subsidiaries over- 
seas without ascertaining the effect this 
legislation could have on the health of our 
own economy. I refer to the proposed repeal 
of Items 806.30 and 807.0 of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States which pro- 
vide that American articles which are ex- 
ported for assembly and processing abroad 
are dutiable on their return to the United 
States only on the value of foreign costs and 
charges incurred; the American component 
of the produce is not presently dutiable. I 
have been informed that through the use 
of these sections in our Tariff Laws, American 
companies have found a way to compete with 
foreign manufacturers. Assembly abroad of 
American components may have saved and 
increased American jobs and afforded Amer- 
ican companies an opportunity to hold a 
sizable portion of a market that will other- 
wise go to manufactuers by default. 

To give an idea of the magnitude of our 
business investment overseas, during the 
period 1950-1968, U.S. private investment 
abroad grew from $19 billion to $101.9 bil- 
lion and overseas private investment in the 
U.S. grew from $8.0 billion to $40.3 billion; 
annual growth rates of 10%, Servan-Schrei- 
ber forecasts that by the end of 1975 the third 
biggest industrial power in the world will 
be United States owned industry in Europe. 

This indicates the extent to which the 
operations of the multinational corporations 
with their world-wide marketing and pro- 
duction concepts are creating an interde- 
veloped world economy and are outdistanc- 
ing the legal framework which still is 
dwarfed by the rapid growth of the world 
economy. 


INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONSIDERATIONS 


Because of the dollar's role as a reserve 
currency, and the fact that it is the standard 
of value for virtually all of the free world’s 
currencies, the United States must assume a 
passive role in the exchange rate adjustment 
process. This is to say, we cannot devalue or 
revalue the dollar in order to improve our 
position vis-a-vis other currencies. The U.S, 
economy which might justify an exchange 
rate adjustment under other circumstances 
cannot be corrected by the United States 
through a change in the par value of the 
dollar. 

The Republican members of this Commit- 
tee, in the JEC Annual Report, stated that 
any improvements in the situation “must 
provide for more automatic and less discre- 
tionary means for exchange rate adjustment, 
both upward and downward, in order to har- 
monize international exchange rates”. This 
is a sound policy. 

The need for the growth in global reserves 
beyond that which could possibly be attained 
through conventional means is precisely the 
fact which lay behind the recent ratification 
and activation of the Special Drawing Rights 
facility. This Committee can rightfully take 
credit for helping develop a realization of this 
fact, and promoting the U.S. position on Spe- 
cial Drawing Rights; I foresee continued 
leadership by the Committee in this regard 
in the future. Therefore. I believe the Com- 
mittee should consider the possible serious 
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consequences of the failure of world reserves 
to keep pace with accelerating global needs. 

One might ask what is the proper level of 
reserve creation, and what are the conse- 
quences of failure to expand world reserves, 

The SDR facility marks a breakthrough in 
reserve creation and in theory should assure 
us of a means for guaranteeing the growth in 
world liquidity according to the needs of 
world trade and payments equilibrium. How- 
ever, the present rate of SDR creation ap- 
pears insufficient to do anything more than 
blunt the further deterioration in this li- 
quidity situation, Estimated needs for addi- 
tional reserves run as high as $6-billion per 
year, while the rate of SDR creation is run- 
ning at an annual rate of slightly over $3- 
billion. Creation of total new reserves in- 
cluding SDR’'s is also running significantly 
lower than the need for new reserves. 

Perhaps it is expecting too much of SDR’s 
to solve the world’s liquidity problems at 
once, but the demonstrated needs are so 
great that serious consideration ought to 
be given to wider use of SDR’s when the 
amounts to be created are next decided upon, 

In perhaps a more ominous development, 
our balance of payments problems now 
coincide with a growing realization among 
economists that the U.S. has little control 
over its balance of payments and that de- 
velopments in the international monetary 
scene show a gradual shift away from de- 
pendence upon the dollar as a reserve, 

What these facts imply is that the world’s 
surplus countries might find it difficult in 
the future to tolerate continued heavy out- 
flows of U.S. dollars. 

The whole area of international capital 
flows is grossly unregulated, and was never 
treated thoroughly in the Bretton Woods 
Agreements. The fact that countries readily 
turn to a wide variety of capital controls 
whenever they feel slightly threatened on 
the international front attests to the need 
for greater coordination and knowledge in 
this important field. 

Therefore, I would like to commend to this 
Committee a proposal by former Treasury 
Undersecretary Robert Roosa, that the 
United States call for a systematic attempt 
to formulate some “rules of the game” on 
international capital flows. This attempt 
would supplement work which has already 
been done in the OECD on the liberalization 
of capital movements; it would address it- 
self to the modern conditions characterized 
by the increased amount of international 
business activity and the uncertainties re- 
garding our payments position. 


MEDIA MYTHS ON VIOLENCE 


Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, at a time 
when crime and civil disorders are pri- 
mary concerns of every American, I be- 
lieve it is most helpful for us to under- 
stand the role which the media can play 
in building our image of these phe- 
nomena. 

A particularly useful study in this 
regard was recently concluded by Miss 
Terry Ann Knopf, of the Lemberg Center 
for the Study of Violence, at Brandeis 
University. Miss Knopf has presented 
some of her findings in an exceptionally 
“readable” article in the spring edition 
of the Columbia Journalism Review. 

Through the use of some lively exam- 
ples, the author demonstrates how mis- 
conceptions arise and how the use of 
“code words” can shape and often distort 
our understanding of an event. The arti- 
cle offers some suggestions for readers 
and the working press alike. I commend 
it highly to the attention of Senators 
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and, indeed, of all Americans. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MEDIA MYTHS ON VIOLENCE 
(By Terry Ann Knopf) 

Several years ago a resident of a small 
Northern town kept insisting to a local 
newspaper reporter that a policeman had 
been shot and killed during a racial disturb- 
ance there. The reporter checked and re- 
checked but was unable to substantiate the 
story. In fact a policeman had been killed, 
but in another city. The man simply had 
heard a garbled version of the story—not an 
unusual occurrence in the confusion that 
prevails during crises. 

Crisis situations increase the need for news. 
During most serious disturbances, news 
media are bombarded with calls from 
anxious citizens wanting information, clarifi- 
cation, verification of what they have heard. 
So important is the flow of news through 
established channels that its continued ab- 
sence can help precipitate a crisis. In 1968 
in Detroit the absence of newspapers during 
a protracted strike helped create a panic: 
there were rumors in the white community 
that blacks were planning to blow up free- 
ways, kill suburban white children, and 
destroy public buildings; in the black com- 
munity, that white vigilantes were coming 
into the area to attack the residents. Gun 
clubs sprang up in the suburbs; black leaders 
urged preparation of survival kits. On March 
7—nearly four months after the strike be- 
gan—Mayor Cavanagh had to go on TV to 
plead for calm. 

As racial disorders have become a familiar 
part of the national scene the media have 
demonstrated a growing awareness of their 
responsibilities and a healthy willingness to 
experiment with new policies and procedures. 
Technical improvements also have been 
made. The City of Detroit, for example, has 
built a press. room large enough for 150 
people, with independent telephone lines, 
Operational techniques have been modern- 
ized—the Pittsburgh police, among others, 
have on occasion provided a helicopter for 
the press. And central headquarters or “press 
centrals” have been established to help elim- 
inate conflicting reports. Moreover, a number 
of cities have adopted or revised guidelines 
tor reporting. These guidelines—sometimes 
formal, sometimes informal—urge that un- 
necessary interpretation be minimized, ru- 
mors be eliminated, unverified statements 
be avoided, and superlatives and adjectives 
in “scare” headlines be excluded. One set of 
guidelines put the matter simply: “Honest 
and dispassionate reporting is the best 
reporting.” 

In accordance with these guidelines, news- 
papers have tended to move away from the 
“shotgun” approach—the front-page build- 
up, complete with splashy pictures and box- 
scores of the latest “riot’’ news. Dramatic 
but meaningless predictions have also largely 
disappeared. In May, 1967, U.S. News & Worid 
Report declared that Newark was “not ex- 
pecting trouble,” while Cleveland was voted 
the city “most likely to explode—again.” 
Cleveland failed to erupt in 1967, but Newark 
experienced one of the most massive out- 
bursts in our country's history. This kind 
of journalism is much less common today. 

There is also evidence of greater sympathy 
and sensitivity toward blacks. How far have 
we come? Consider the following comment 
from the New York Times on July 23, 1919, 
concerning the violent disorder in Washing- 
ton, D.C.: 

“The majority of the negroes (sic) in 
Washington before the great war were well 
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behaved. . . . More of them admitted the 
superiority of the white race, and troubles 
between the two races were undreamed of. 
Now and then a negro intent on enforcing & 
civil rights law would force his way into a 
saloon or a theatre and demand to be treated 
the same as whites were, but if the manager 
objected he usually gave in without more 
than a protest.” 

These changes represent considerable im- 
provement. But serious problems remain. 
Glaring instances of inaccuracy, exaggera- 
tion, distortion, misinterpretation, and bias 
have continued at every level—in newspapers 
and newsmagazines large and small, North- 
ern and Southern, liberal and conservative. 

The wire services are probably the most 
under-examined segment of the media, al- 
though as much as 90 per cent of the news in 
some newspapers on a given day may come 
from the wires. One error in a wire service 
report from one city may be repeated in hun- 
dreds of newspapers and newscasts. In York, 
Pa. in mid-July, 1968, for instance, incidents 
of rock- and bottle-throwing were reported. 
Toward the end of the disturbance UPI in 
Harrisburg asked a stringer to get something 
on the situation. A photographer took a pic- 
ture of a motorcyclist with an ammunition 
belt around his waist and a rifle strapped 
across his back, A small object dangled from 
the rifie. On July 18, the picture reached the 
nation’s press. The Washington Post said: 

“Armed Rider—Unidentified motorcyclist 
drives through heart of York, Pa., Negro dis- 
trict, which was quiet for the first time in 
six days of sporadic disorders.” 

The Baltimore Sun used the same picture 
and a similar caption: 

“Quiet, but... An unidentified motorcycle 
rider, armed with a rifle and carrying a belt 
of ammunition, was among those in the 
heart of York, Pa., Negro district last night. 
The area was quiet for the first time In six 
days,” 

The implication of this photograph was 
clear: The “armed rider” was a sniper. But 
since when do snipers travel openly in day- 
light completely armed? Also, isn’t there 
something incongruous about photograph- 
ing a sniper, presumably “on his way to 
work,” when according to the caption the 
city “was quiet”? Actually the “armed rider” 
was a sixteen-year-old boy who happened to 
be fond of hunting groundhogs—a skill he 
had learned as a small boy from his father. 
On July 16, as was his custom, the young 
man had put on his ammo belt and strapped 
a rifle across his back, letting a hunting 
license dangle so that all would know he was 
hunting animals, not people. Off he went on 
his motorcycle headed for the woods, the 
fields, the groundhogs—and the place re- 
served for him in the nation’s press. 

More recently, an AP man in Dallas filed a 
story on a student takeover at Southern 
Methodist University. The Fort Worth Star- 
Telegram in its evening edition last May 2 
put the story on the front page and gave it 
a banner headline: 


“Biacks SEIZE Orrice or S.M.U.’s PRESI- 
DENT—Pouice ARE CALLED To STAND BY 
“Datitas (AP).—Black students with some 

support from whites took over the office of 

the president of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity today and swore to remain until their 

demands are met. ... . 

“Reports from the scene said from thirty 
to thirty-five students were in control of 
[President] Tate’s office. 

“The takeover occurred during a meeting 
of Tate and a campus organization, the 
Black League of Afro-American and African 
College Students.” 

The story had one major flaw—it wasn’t 
true. While about thirty-five students had 
met with the university president, they 
were not “in control” of his office; nor had 
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they “swore to remain” until their demands 
were met. No such “takeover” had occurred. 
Glen Dromgoole, a staff writer for the Star- 
Telegram, later reported what really hap- 
pened. The black students had met with the 
president for more than five hours discuss- 
ing recent demands. The talks were more 
friendly than hostile. (At one point ham- 
burgers were brought in.) By the end of the 
meeting, agreement had been reached on 
most of the issues. Apparently the wire 
service reporter had accepted the many ru- 
mors of a student takeover. 

Martin Hayden of the Detroit News has 
suggested “an almost mathematical relation- 
ship between the level of exaggeration and 
the distance of news transmission.” Edwin 
Guthman of the Los Angeles Times main- 
tains that the early wire service report “is 
at the crux of the news media’s problem.” 
However, it is more likely that instances of 
misreporting remain a problem at every 
media level. The Lemberg Center for the 
Study of Violence, in investigating twenty- 
five incidents in which the news media had 
alleged sniping, found that, along with 
the wire services, local and nationally 
known newspapers bore a heavy responsi- 
bility for imprecise, distorted, and inaccu- 
rate reporting. 

While treatment of racial disorders is gen- 
erally more restrained today, the news media 
continue to overplay the more violent or 
sensational aspects of a story. The central 
media concern during the disorder at Cornell 
University last April, for example, was the 
emergence of the blacks from the student 
union. A picture of the students carrying 
rifles and shotguns, splashed across the na- 
tion, had a distorting effect on public opin- 
ion. The New York Times put the picture 
on page 1, and Newsweek used it on its cover 
the following week. Certain facts were 
largely ignored: prior to the disorder a cross 
had been burned in front of a black women's 
dormitory; the students had heard radio 
reports that carloads of armed whites were 
moving toward the campus; when the stu- 
dents emerged from the building their guns 
weren't loaded. What was basically a defen- 
sive response by a group of frightened stu- 
dents came across in the media as a terrorist 
act by student guerrillas. 

Aspects of the disorders are dramatic and 
do merit extensive coverage. But the media 
still tend to equate bad news with big news 
and to confuse the obvious with the rele- 
vant. Thus when sixty-five students at 
Brandeis University took over a building last 
year it rated a story on the front page of 
the New York Times—despite the fact that 
there was no violence, that classes continued, 
and that the university suffered only minor 
inconvenience. I was on campus then. My 
only recollection of anything unusual was 
that on the first day or two an attendant 
asked to see my identification, and for the 
next week and a half I noticed large num- 
bers of reporters, press cars, cameras, and 
other equipment. I sometimes wondered if 
there weren't more reporters outside than 
students inside the building. 

The Times, along with most newspapers, 
missed the unusual climax at Brandeis. In 
a war of nerves with the students, President 
Morris Abram showed consummate skill in 
handling the situation, remaining flexible on 
the issues, mobilizing the support of the 
student body and faculty, and, above all, 
refusing to call in police. Eleven days after 
the crisis had begun the students quietly 
left the building—a dramatic victory for the 
Brandeis community, a dramatic example of 
how to handle a university crisis in contrast 
to fiascoes at Columbia and San Francisco 
State. Yet the students’ departure merely 
merited a Times story about three inches 
long, well off the front page. 

Disparities between the headlines and news 
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stories are another problem. Often much less 
occurs in the story than the headline would 
indicate. Last year, for example, some con- 
cerned parents in Jacksonville, Fla., removed 
their children from Kirby Smith Junior High 
School after a local radio station had broad- 
cast an exaggerated report of a fight between 
black and white students. The school prin- 
cipal later indicated that “classes continued 
and there was no panic.” Nevertheless the 
Miami Herald headlined its story last April 
25: “Moms Mob School After Riot ‘News.’” 
Sometimes no violence occurs in the story, 
dramatic headlines to the contrary, A story 
appearing in the Boston Globe last May 10 
told of a peaceful rally by a small group of 
students at a local theological seminary. Ac- 
cording to the Globe, the rally was “brief and 
orderly.” But the headline above the story 
read “Newton Campus Erupts.” 

The use of the word “riot” presents an- 
other problem because it has no precise 
meaning in terms of current disorders. Web- 
ster’s defines a “riot” as a “tumultuous dis- 
turbance of the public peace by three or 
more persons assembled together and acting 
with a common intent.” The difficulty is that 
“riots” have become so frequent and come 
in so many sizes and shapes as to render 
the word meaningless. There is something 
ludicrous about lumping together as “riots” 
Detroit, with forty-three deaths, 7,000 ar- 
rests, and #45 million in property damage, 
and an incident in which three people break 
a few store windows. Yet this is precisely 
what the news media still do. The continued 
media use of the term contributes to an 
emotionally charged climate in which the 
public tends to view every event as an “in- 
cident,” every incident as a “disturbance,” 
and every disturbance as a “riot.” Journalists 
would do well to drop the word from their 
vocabulary altogether, 

No law says the media have to interpret 
and not simply report the news, but having 
assumed this responsibility they have an ob- 
ligation to make reasonable judgments based 
on careful analysis. Unfortunately, journal- 
istic attempts in the direction of social sci- 
ence research have been rather amateurish, 
particularly where new trends and patterns 
@re concerned. The case of the Cleveland 
“shoot-out” is a good example. On July 23, 
1968, an intense gun battle broke out be- 
tween the police and a group of black na- 
tionalists led by Ahmed Evans. Before the 
disorder was over 16,400 National Guardsmen 
had been mobilized, nine persons had been 
killed, and there was property damage esti- 
mated at $2.6 million. The Cleveland Press 
on July 24, 1968, compared the violence to 
guerrilla activity in Vietnam: 

“It didn’t seem to be a Watts, or a De- 
troit, or a Newark, Or even a Hough of two 
years ago, No, this tragic night seemed to be 
part of a plan.” 

A reporter writing in the New York Times 
of July 28, 1968, stated: 

“It marks perhaps the first documented 
case in recent history of black, armed, and 
organized violence against the police.” 

More recent reports have revealed that the 
“shoot-out” was something less than a 
planned uprising and that the situation was 
considerably more complicated than indi- 
cated initially. Unfortunately, following the 
events in Cleveland, disorders in which shots 
may have been fired were immediately sus- 
pected by the press of being part of a “wave,” 
A series of errors involving a handful of cities 
became the basis of a myth—that the pat- 
tern of violence in 1968 had changed from 
spontaneous to premeditated outbreaks, Few 
of the nationally known newspapers and 
newsmagazines attempted to verify sniping 
reports coming out of the cities and over the 
wire services; few were willing to undertake 
independent investigations; and far too many 
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were overly zealous in their assertions of a 
new “trend” based on limited and uncon- 
firmed evidence. Unwittingly or not, the na- 
tional media had constructed a scenario on 
armed uprisings. 

Although having more time to check and 
verify reports than daily newspapers, the 
newsmagazines were even more vocal in their 
assertions of a “new pattern.” On September 
13, 1968, Time took note of an “ominous 
trend” and declared that the violence “ap- 
pears to be changing from spontaneous com- 
bustion of a mob to the premeditated shoot- 
outs of a far-out few.” The story went on to 
indicate that “many battles” had begun with 
“well planned sniping at police.” Nearly 4 
year later, on June 27, 1969—long after in- 
vestigation by a task force of the National 
Commission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, by the Lemberg Center, and by the 
New York Times (which reversed itself on 
the Cleveland question) had cast serious 
doubt about premeditated outbreaks in 
Cleveland and elsewhere—Time still was talk- 
ing about the possibilities of a “guerrilla 
summer” and reminding its readers of the 
time in Cleveland when “police were lured 
into an ambush.” Once started, myths are 
difficult to extinguish. 

The most recent myth created by the 
media involves an alleged “shift” in racial 
disturbances from large to small cities. Last 
July 25 a syndicated reporter for the News 
Enterprise Association (NEA) noted: 

“The socially sizzling summer has begun— 
but unlike recent history, it seems to be the 
minor, not the major, cities which are 
sweltering.” 

In an article entitled “Riots, 1969 Style,” 
Newsweek declared on August 11: 

“The traditional riot scenario is still being 
played out this summer—with one major dif- 
ference. This season the stage has shifted 
from the major population centers to such 
small and disparate communities as Kokomo, 
Ind., Santa Ana, Calif., Cairo, Ill, Middle- 
town, Conn., and Farrell, Pa.” 

Last September 9 the New York Times cap- 
tioned a picture: 

“New riot pattern: Rioting in Hartford, 
Conn., last week ... underscored the fact 
that smaller cities this summer have had 
more racial trouble than the big ones.” 

Similar stories appeared about the same 
time in scores of other newspapers, including 
the Wall Street Journal, the Baltimore News 
American, the Woburn, Mass., Times, and the 
Pittsburgh Press. 

In fact, racial disorders occurring over the 
past few years—not just this past summer— 
have been concentrated in smaller cities. 
About 75 per cent of all outbreaks recorded 
in 1968 by the Lemberg Center’s Civil Dis- 
order Clearinghouse occurred outside the 100 
largest cities. For the first six months of 1969 
and also for the summer no appreciable 
change in the percentage was noted. Further- 
more, many of the cities cited as prototypes 
of this latest “new pattern”—Hartford and 
Middletown, Conn., Cairo, Ill.—have had dis- 
orders in previous years. The difference is 
that such outbreaks were completely over- 
shadowed by a few enormous outbreaks in 
large cities such as Newark and Detroit. 

Discovering the origin of these and other 
myths would be useful—a faulty wire service 
report, an inept reporter, an unreliable 
source. But aside from the fact that such a 
task would be almost impossible, it would 
miss a central point—that the system of re- 
porting ensures that errors of fact and in- 
terpretation may be repeated, compounded, 
and reformulated as myths. In recent years 
the various components of the media have 
become extremely intertwined and dependent 
upon one another. The wire services, the na- 
tionally known newspapers, and the news- 
magazines feed one another news and infor- 
mation, While the system undoubtedly speeds 
the flow of news to the public, it has encour- 
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aged a parrot-like character in which the 
various media segments tend to reproduce 
rather than examine one another's views. 

In this respect the New York Times’ cap- 
tion proclaiming a NEW PATTERN assumes 
greater significance. Prior to its appearance 
in the Times, I talked with Jack Rosenthal, 
who had been working on a story on the 
relatively cool summer. When the subject of 
@ new “shift in violence came up I indi- 
cated that such allegations were false and 
misleading. Rosenthal wrote a thoughtful 
story, dwelling on police-community rela- 
tions, civic programs, and the new community 
spirit among blacks. His story made no men- 
tion of a “new riot pattern.” Apparently the 
caption writer had paid more attention to 
what Newsweek and the Wall Street Journal 
were saying than to his colleague at the 
Times. 

The failure of the media to tell the com- 
plete story in the case of Cornell or the right 
story in the case of Cleveland goes beyond 
& lack of initiative or an inclination to sen- 
sationalize. It also indicates a bias—one 
which, notwithstanding Vice President 
Agnew’s declarations, cuts across political and 
geographical lines. The media are not more 
aware of this bias than is the general public 
aware of its own. In part, we call it a class 
bias in that those who comprise media staffs— 
reporters, editors, headline writers, etc——are 
part of the vast American middle class and, as 
such, express its views, values, and standards. 

Both the general public and the media 
share the same dislike of protestors; both 
are unable to understand violence as an 
expression of protest against oppressive con- 
ditions; both prefer the myth of orderly, 
Peaceful change, extolling the virtues of pri- 
vate property and public decorum. People 
are expected to behave in a certain way: they 
just don’t go around yelling and cursing 
or throwing rocks. Both will grant that it 
took a revolution to secure our independence 
and a civil war to end:slavery (at least offi- 
cially), but that was all long ago and some- 
what different. The bias also has elements of 
racism in that color is never far from the 
surface. It is difficult to say where the class 
bias begins and racist bias ends. These ele- 
ments are inseparable and reenforce each 
other, and both manifest themselves in the 
thinking of the public and media alike. 

A growing body of research shows that 
racial disorders are a part of the social proc- 
ess. The process includes an accumulation 
of grievances, a series of tension-heighten- 
ing incidents such as police harassment, and 
a precipitating event such as an arrest which 
crystallizes the tensions and grievances that 
have mounted—the “last straw” that trig- 
gers the violence. The “typical rioter” is 
young, better educated than the average in- 
ner-city black, and more dissatisfied. He 
wants a better job but feels that prospec- 
tive employers will discriminate against 
him. He is likely to be a long-term resident 
of the city. (In a survey in Detroit, 90 per 
cent of those arrested were from Detroit, 78 
per cent lived in the state, and only 1 per 
cent lived outside the state.) He is extremely 
proud of his race and is politically conscious. 
He is more interested in and informed about 
politics than blacks who are not involved in 
a disorder. He is also more inclined toward 
political activism. (In one survey, nearly 40 
per cent of the participants in the disorder— 
as compared to only about 25 per cent of the 
nonparticipants—reported having been in- 
volved in civil rights activity.) Finally, he 
receives substantial support from the rest 
of his community, which does not participate 
but regards the violence as necessary and 
beneficial. 

As important as the findings in these stud- 
fes are, they have made virtually no impact 
on the vast majority of the public. Most 
Americans continue to believe that violence 
is caused by a tiny and insignificant mi- 
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nority, that “outside agitators” and “crim- 
inal elements” are mainly responsible for iso- 
lated outbursts that have little or no social 
significance. Intellectuals must share a por- 
tion of the blame for this situation. Having 
completed their studies, they have been no- 
torlously reluctant to roll up their academic 
shirtsleeves and assume leadership in pre- 
senting their ideas to the public. There is a 
trace of condescension in their assumption 
that good ideas from above will somehow 
trickle down to the “masses of asses,” as one 
academic I know calls them. 

Greater responsibility for the failure to 
confront the public’s resistance rests with 
the news media. They have failed to commit 
their power and prestige on behalf of such 
studies. They have failed to place the ideas 
before the public and push for reform in an 
aggressive, effective manner—settling for a 
splash of headlines and stories initially, and 
little followup. Instead the media have opted 
for the status quo, reflecting, sustaining, and 
perpetuating outworn beliefs of their pre- 
dominantly white audience. 

Historically the notion of plots and con- 
spiracies has always had great currency in 
this country—and in other countries, too. 
Prior to the Civil War, Southerners fre- 
quently viewed abolitionists as “outside agi- 
tators” trying to stir up the happy slaves. 
Violent interracial clashes during World War 
I were said to have been instigated by the 
Bolsheviks, and the outbreak in Detroit in 
1913 was attributed to an “Axis plot.” The 
current wave of disorders has been blamed 
on individuals such as Stokely Carmichael 
and H. Rap Brown or, for those who like a 
more international flayor, “Communist in- 
filtrators.” In a survey of six Northern cities 
by the Lemberg Center, 77 per cent of all 
whites interviewed believed that “outside 
agitators” were a major contributing cause 
of disorders. When Los Angeles Mayor Sam 
Yorty recently blamed a rash of school dis- 
orders on a conspiracy of the Black Student 
Union, the Students for a Democratic So- 
clety, Communist sympathizers, and the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, he was following 
a long—though not very honorable—tra- 
dition. 

Such allegations are usually made with- 
out a shred of evidence, except for an occa- 
sional “someone told me so.” Nevertheless 
the media have frequently taken their cues 
from the public in formulating and circulat- 
ing such reports. Misinterpretations of the 
events in Cleveland, along with assertions of 
a “new pattern” of premeditated violence, 
are blatant examples of this form of bias. 
But more often the bias is expressed in more 
subtle ways. For example, when rumors cir- 
culated that “outside agitators” were in- 
volved in a disturbance in Omaha, Neb., a 
news story appearing in the Arkansas Gazette 
last June 27 made reference to the rumors 
but also mentioned that the mayor had no 
evidence to support such reports. Yet, the 
headline above the story read “ ‘Outsiders’ 
Linked to Omaha Rioting.” 

A look at the way in which the disorders 
are written up reveals, tragically, that the 
majority of the media and the public share 
essentially the same view of the violence— 
as meaningless, purposeless, senseless, ir- 
rational. Media treatment of the disorders 
following the assassination of Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr., illustrates the point. The 
sense of loss and injury among blacks at the 
time of the assassination was extremely 
great—far greater than among whites. The 
unprecedented wave of disorders—approxi- 
mately 200—was expressive of the anger, bit- 
terness, resentment, frustration that black 
people everywhere felt. 

How did the media handle the disorders? 
Stories in just two ne rs analyzed— 
the Buffalo News of April 9, 1968 (the day 
of Dr. King’s funeral) and the Trenton 
Times-Advertiser one day later—are fairly 
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typical. No attempt is made to place the 
violence in a social context. The reference 
to the assassination of Dr. King is perfunc- 
tory, with only a passing mention of his 
funeral and a few shouts about his death. 
Value-laden words receive unusual emphasis. 
The participants are “marauders,” not men; 
they “rove” instead of run; they move in 
“gangs,” not groups; they engage in “van- 
dalism,” not simply violence. 

We have all grown so used to viewing 
blacks as stereotyped criminals that it is 
difficult to picture them in any other role; 
hence such frequent press concoctions as 
“roving gangs,” “roving vandals,” “roving 
gangs of rampaging teenagers,” or, for va- 
riety, “a window-smashing rampage of roy- 
ing gangs of Negro youths.” The New York 
Times assertion last July 1 that “roving 
bands of ruffians’” were involved in a dis- 
turbance in Middletown, Conn., seems some- 
what feeble by comparison. The effect of 
such treatment by the media is to pander to 
the public’s prejudice, reenforcing stereo- 
types, myths, and other outmoded beliefs. 
The media not only frighten the public but 
confuse it as well. 

And let us not forget the effects on the 
news media. The proliferation of under- 
ground newspapers, radical publications, 
black journals, as well as underground radio 
stations on FM bands held by churches and 
universities, indicates that the media are 
failing to reach certain groups, and that 
they still lack sensitivity, sophistication, and 
skepticism commensurate with their im- 
portant and strategic position. 


LAW AND LOYALTY 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the 
award-winning editorial given by John 
Salisbury, the director of news and spe- 
cial projects at Portland’s KXL radio 
station. This editorial comment, broad- 
cast over KXL on May 1, 1969, was se- 
lected by the Freedoms Foundation at 
Valley Forge to receive their principal 
award in the editorial category last Feb- 
ruary 22. 

During a time in our Nation’s history 
when patriotism and loyalty to God and 
country seem to be discussed only as 
virtues behind closed doors and in the 
privacy of one’s home, I wish to com- 
mend Mr. Salisbury’s forthright expres- 
sion of conviction in these realms. As 
Mr. Salisbury points out in a refreshing 
manner, all Americans should avoid the 
pitfalls of accepting polarization from 
either the extreme right or the extreme 
left. Rather, it is time that we as a 
nation reaffirm our loyalty and trust in 
the ideals, upon which this country was 
founded, and redouble our efforts in re- 
establishing those ideals in the daily 
affairs of our Nation and our own per- 
sonal lives. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Salisbury’s editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Joun SALISBURY NEWS COMMENTARY 
This is Law Day. It is also Loyalty Day. 
Tune me out and turn me off, if you so 

desire, because I'm going to talk about law— 


and about loyalty. 

It won't hurt much, because I've already 
been tuned out and turned off by the bullies, 
brigands and braggarts who have decided law 
is no longer necessary in America, and who 
scoff at the very concept of loyalty. 
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I'm tuned out and turned off by young 
people in their smart pants and dirty beards 
who believe, somehow, they’ve been gifted by 
a God they claim is dead with some kind of 
omniscience which gives them sole mandate 
to cure the world’s ills and to rule it by their 
own jaws. 

I'm tuned out and turned off by the black 
militants who believe guns leveled at the 
wrongs of bigotry will win the rights of 
equality. 

I'm tuned out and turned off by the burners 
of draft cards and the tramplers of flags who 
denounce in cowardice the names of the 
brave who fall in battle—the young men who 
didn’t choose to be there but went anyway, 
and fought their hearts out and sometimes 
died believing that if their country was 
wrong, it went wrong trying to do right. 

I’m tuned out and turned off by the far 
right which suspects everyone else of being 
disloyal—and by the new left which believes 
in overthrowing our government, preferring 
anarchy even above communism. 

I'm tuned out and turned off by boys who 
look like girls and girls who look like ladies 
of the night—and. by members of my gen- 
eration who think long hair, sideburns and 
beards really open the lines of communica- 
tion to their kids. 

I’m tuned out and turned off by men 
who've lost respect for women, and women 
who've ‘ost respect for themselves—and by 
the new sophistication which makes it per- 
missable to tell dirty jokes in mixed 
company. 

And I'm absolutely turned off by Polish 
jokes—or any others which poke unwar- 
ranted fun at race, nationality or faith. 

I’m tuned out and turned off by educators 
who can find no way to defend their insti- 
tutions except by allowing the rabble to take 
them over—and by professors who prefer 
the rabble to self-respect. 

I'm tuned out and turned off by men of 
God doing the Devil’s work because they’re 
no longer certain where, why or how God 
works, 

I’m tuned out and turned off by the por- 
nographers who use liberty as a cloak for 
license, proclaiming their right to peddle 
filth as freedom of the press. 

I'm tuned out and turned off by dope 
pushers destroying a generation of youth 
while proclaiming marijuana should be 
legalized and a trip on LSD the only way 
to fly. 

These are some of the things which turn 
me off. 

And what turns me on? 

Whites and blacks working together to 
make things better for everybody. 

Kids who organize decency rallies. 

Students who go to school to get an edu- 
cation, and educators who educate. 

Preachers who identify with God, and are 
humbled by Him. 

Authors who write good books. 

Clean-cut boys and pretty girls. 

And people to whom law, loyalty, justice 
and patriotism are not dirty words—people 
like the great majority of Americans, young, 
old and middle-aged, who care and will do 
something about it, like tuning in and turn- 
ing on to what's right with America, using 
it as the inspiration for overcoming what’s 
wrong with America. 

People who pledge not anarchy—but 
allegiance! 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, this 
month marks the 11th consecutive year 
in which we have observed Captive Na- 
tions Week, an unfortunate but neces- 
sary occasion in which we call to mind 
once again the plight of 100 million Eu- 
ropeans who suffer political imprison- 
ment at the hands of the Soviet Union. 

While we deplore their predicament, 
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we rejoice at their perseverance, their 
undaunted spirit, and their determina- 
tion one day to find freedom again. 

It was 11 years ago that the Congress 
enacted a joint resolution inaugurating 
Captive Nations Week. The late Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was the first Chief Ex- 
ecutive to proclaim the week. 

Since then we have seen a continua- 
tion of Communist domination of the 
countries of east and central Europe. We 
have seen a callous eradication of the 
spark of freedom wherever it threatened 
to burst into flame. We have been op- 
pression which would have long ago sub- 
dued a less hardy people. 

We know that while the Commu- 
nists can stamp out the flame of revolt, 
the spark of freedom continues to live in 
the breasts of Czechs, Hungarians, 
Poles, Lithuanians, Latvians, Estonians, 
Ukrainians, Bulgarians, and Slavs. We 
know that they await the day when they 
will rise up and throw off the yoke of 
tyranny. 

These citizens of the captive nations 
believe as we believe that the most pre- 
cious freedom is the freedom of self-de- 
termined government. The Europeans 
who settled vast areas of this country, 
including my own State of Nebraska, 
cherished this freedom heartily. Their 
brothers and sisters in Europe have no 
less love for it, but unhappily are de- 
prived of an opportunity to enjoy the 
benefits of freedom which we have 
scrupulously erected and protected in 
the United States. 

We, therefore, observe Captive Na- 
tions Week in the hope that our demon- 
stration of concern will hasten the day 
in which the peoples of these countries 
join the family of free nations. 

None of us will be completely free, 
Mr. President, until the valiant people 
of these nations are free. 

It would be good for us to stop in our 
daily tasks and ask ourselves if we really 
appreciate our inalienable rights. I fear 
too many of us take them for granted, a 
most unfortunate assumption. We might 
consider the pattern of our life in Amer- 
ica if we were deprived of the rights of 
free speech, petition, press, or religion; 
if our prisons were filled with political 
prisoners; if few would dare to rise in 
criticism of their government. 

Despite all these impediments to free- 
dom, its stirrings continue to rise in the 
countries of east and central Europe. 
The brutal extermination of dreams in 
Poland, Hungary, and Czechoslovakia 
will not long deter the people from fur- 
ther attempts to achieve their birthright. 

While the Communists rail about free- 
dom in the United Nations, they con- 
tinue to flaunt its charter proclaiming 
the principle of “equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples.” At home they 
continue their hypocritical charade of 
denying individual liberties and funda- 
mental rights, all in the name of “free- 
dom.” 

It is not possible to pay a tribute too 
high, or describe in words too glorious, 
however, the spirit of the enslaved mil- 
lions. Their spirit has not been broken, 
nor will it ever be. The spark of resist- 
ance burns fiercely and is bound to break 
into full-fledged flame again, some- 
where, sometime. When it does, I pray, 
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Mr. President, that it will find support 
among the free world and among men of 
principle everywhere. 

As we pay tribute once again to these 
valiant people, hoping that our inade- 
quate words somehow reach across the 
waters and demonstrate that they are 
not forgotten, we reassure them they are 
not forgotten, that they have not been 
written off as a lost cause, that another 
day will come in which a stand may be 
made, and freedom may be won. 

When that day comes, Mr. President, 
we want the people of the captive nations 
to know we will stand proudly by their 
side. 


TOPSY-TURVY OIL PICTURE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Sun- 
day, July 19, 1970, Dallas Morning News 
contains an article entitled “Oil's “Topsy- 
Turvy’ Picture Poses Federal Action 
Need,” written by Clyde La Motte. In my 
opinion, the article correctly stated the 
present world oil situation. 

The article pointed out the converg- 
ence of several important international 
factors which should profoundly affect 
our thinking about our domestic oil 
policies. 

These factors, which are enumerated 
in the article, have caused a serious na- 
tional shortage of some types of fuel oil 
and have caused an increase in the price 
of virtually all forms of imported oil. I 
ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Thus, the Nation is now “paying the 
fiddler” for the past “cheap imports” 
dance. As I have warned on numerous 
occasions, the Nation must not rely too 
heavily on cheap imported petroleum. 
If we should become too reliant on cheap 
imported oil, I warned that not only 
would our domestic exploration industry 
suffer and perhaps even become unable 
to supply our domestic needs, but also 
that we could expect long-run shortages 
and increased prices of this imported 
crude oil. 

I hope that the present shortage will 
not be alleviated merely by increasing 
oil imports. This should be only a tem- 
porary measure. Rather, we need to in- 
crease the economic incentives for our 
domestic exploration industry to increase 
its efforts to explore for and develop our 
abundant reserves. 

This will best serve the interests of 
our national security and at the same 
time work to alleviate this and future 
shortages of oil and natural gas. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Om’s “Topsy-Turvy” PICTURE Poses FEDERAL 
ACTION NEED 
(By Clyde La Motte) 

WaSHINGTON.—A series of rapid-fire devel- 
opments, including a sudden runaway in 
tanker rates, may have a profound impact on 
the oil import control program and on the 
federal government’s handling of petroleum- 
related issues generally. 

Changes, substantial changes, may be made 
in the very near future to adjust to a topsy- 
turvy situation. 

Several factors have converged in recent 
months to create energy problems which are 
now demanding governmental attention. 
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One of these is the worsening situation in 
the Middle East which has resulted in a sharp 
cutback in Libyan oil production and the 
disruption in the flow of oil through the 
Tapline system to western markets. 

This has caused the soaring tanker rates 
which have virtually nullified the value of 
import “tickets” held by U.S. inland refining 
firms. 

That is, there is no advantage at this time 
in buying “cheap” crude oil in the Eastern 
Hemisphere because the cost of transporting 
it by tanker now results in an east coast 
delivery price of $4 a barrel or more. 

Suddenly, domestic crude oil has become 
more attractive and companies are going all- 
out to obtain available supplies. 

This competition for U.S. crude is likely 
to force the price of domestic oil up quickly. 

Another emerging factor stems from the 
impact of new, tough antipollution regula- 
tions involving standards difficult for much 
of the domestic supply of coal and heavy fuel 
olls to meet. 

This has sent Midwest utilities and indus- 
trial plants in particular scurrying about for 
the fuel they need to continue in operation. 

The near-critical industrial fuel supply in 
the Midwest has been further tightened by 
action of natural gas pipelines in that area 
to reduce or cut off sales to those firms be- 
cause of the tight gas supply. 

The Oil Import Administration recently 
moved to ease the pinch by setting aside a 
“kitty” of 9.6 million barrels of residual fuel 
oil import “tickets” for use by Midwest utili- 
ties. 

However, the utilities are having difficulty 
in locating overseas supplies of low-sulfur 
residual oil. Furthermore, with the high 
tanker rates, such imports would be highly 
costly. 

One immediate possibility is the importa- 
tion of crude oil from Canada to be used as 
a fuel by the utilities and the big industrial 
plants in Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and 
elsewhere in the Midwest. 

The crude oil could be brought in despite 
the ceiling applied earlier this year to im- 
ports of Canadian crude into Districts 1-4 
because its use as fuel without any processing 
would enable it to be classified as a product 
rather than as crude oil. (There is .no ceiling 
in overland imports of products.) 

Indications are that this use of crude oil 
as fuel in the Midwest might result in an 
increase of shipments from Canada by as 
much as 200,000 barrels daily. It would be 
transported from Canada to U.S. Midwest 
markets through the existing Interprovin- 
cial-Lakehead Pipeline System, which cur- 
rently has some spare capacity. 

Ironically, the cost of the crude oil used 
as a fuel may run higher than the cost of 
crude for conventional use as feedstock at 
refineries. The reason is that residual fuel oil 
prices in the Midwest are already running 
around $4 a barrel and apparently are headed 
even higher. 

The mounting pressure for more oil gen- 
erally may well result in some temporary 
suspension of import controls applying to 
Canada and Venezuela. 

Even this may not help a great deal. There 
is a question as to how much spare producing 
capacity Venezuela has available, and there 
is a similar question regarding rtation 
capacity to move any large increase of 
Canadian crude to U.S. markets. 

Although the ceiling of shipments from 
Canada was specified earlier this year to be 
395,000 barrels daily for the remainder of 
1970, actual shipments have run nearer 600,- 
000 barrels daily into Districts 1-4. 

This has been made possible because the 
ceiling applies to the average for the entire 
allocation period. Thus, companies could 
be—and are—importing at a higher rate at 
present by “borrowing” from the level to be 
imported later in the year. 

In any event, government officials in Wash- 
ington appear to be convinced now that the 
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country is facing an energy shortage and that 
vigorous steps will have to be taken to avoid 
critical disruptions. 

Right now there is the prospect that some 
Midwest steel mills and other industrial 
plants may be forced to close down tem- 
porarily if they are unable to obtain needed 
fuel supplies. Such a development would put 
many workers out of a job and would have a 
big impact on the economy of the comuni- 
ties involved. 

Up until very recently, some government 
Officials have held to the view that the domes- 
tic petroleum industry has been crying “wolf” 
concerning possible oil and gas shortages. 

That no longer appears to be the case. 


VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCES 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I introduced proposed legislation 
amending H.R. 17123. The amendment 
if adopted, would implement the recom- 
mendations of the Gates Commission ef- 
fecting an all-volunteer military. At 
present, the amendment is cosponsored 
by Senators (GOLDWATER, CRANSTON, 
Scott, McGovern, Packwoop, Young of 
Ohio, DOLE, STEVENS, HARTKE, SCHWEI- 
KER, GOODELL, and MANSFIELD. When the 
amendment is called up I will offer vari- 
ous modifications to it which will not 
change the substance of the bill but will 
merely make it a title of the Military 
Procurement Authorization Act. So that 
there not be any confusion I would like 
to ask unanimous consent that the 
amendment (No. 765) as it will be modi- 
fied be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the amend- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


TITLE VI—VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 601. The Congress hereby finds that— 

(1) the Armed Forces of the United States 
can be materially improved and strengthened 
by increasing and improving the economic 
and educational benefits of the members 
thereof, by elevating the status of military 
personnel generally, and by developing and 
maintaining a system of military manpower 
procurement based on the free choice of the 
individual; 

(2) involuntary service in the Armed 
Forces is a discriminatory tax-in-kind upon 
those persons required to serve because it 
falls upon a relatively small number of the 
total population; 

(3) the military manpower requirements 
of the Nation can be adequately met through 
the effective administration of a voluntary 
system; 

(4) a voluntary system should be insti- 
tuted and given a fair test as soon as practic- 
able while providing necessary safeguards in 
the event that unforeseen circumstances cre- 
ate a need for additional military manpower; 

(5) the President, the Secretary of De- 
fense, and the Secretaries of the military de- 
partments should exercise all authority avail- 
able to them to promote the success of a 
voluntary system of meeting the military 
Manpower needs of the Nation; and 

(6) the Reserve forces should be main- 
tained at adequate strength levels and 
should be better trained and equipped to 
meet emergency combat assignments. 

CONTINUED REGISTRATION 


Sec. 602. Notwithstanding the delimiting 
date specified in section 17(c) of the Mili- 
tary Selective Service Act of 1967, the Presi- 
deut shall provide for the continued registra- 
tion under such Act of all male persons in 
the United States between the ages of eight- 
een and twenty-six years in order that the 
involuntary induction of persons under such 
Act may be reinstitued without serious de- 
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lay in the event the President determines 
pursuant to section 603 of this title that 
such action is necessary and legislation au- 
thorizing conscription is enacted pursuant 
to such deterimnation. 


ACTION FOR REINSTITUTING CONSCRIPTION 


Sec. 603. If at any time after the ter- 
mination of induction of persons into the 
Armed Forces under the Military Selective 
Service Act of 1967 the President determines 
that the military manpower needs of the 
Nation are not being adequately met through 
a@ voluntary system and that conscription is 
necessary for the national security, he shall 
promptly notify the Congress of such deter- 
mination, and of the facts upon which such 
determination is based, and submit to the 
Congress such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as he deems necessary and desirable to 
provide for the involuntary induction of per- 
sons into the Armed Forces. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTIVES RELATING TO THE 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Sec. 604. (a) The President, the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Secretaries of the mili- 
tary departments shall exercise the author- 
ity vested in them by law to provide for the 
military manpower needs of the Nation 
through a voluntary program of enlistments. 
In the exercise of such authority, the Secre- 
tartes of the military departments shall, un- 
der the direction and supervision of the Sec- 
retary of Defense, specifically provide for— 

(1) the inducements necessary to take 
fullest advantage of career selection moti- 
vations in attracting persons to military 
careers; 

(2) the improvement and expansion of the 
program for utilizing civilian personnel in 
lieu of military personnel for noncombatant 
service; 

(3) the improvement and expansion of 
programs under which the education of spe- 
cialists, such as doctors and dentists, is paid 
for by the Armed Forces in return for an 
obligated period of military service by the 
person receiving the educational assistance; 

(4) the improvement and expansion of 
officer training programs, particularly pro- 
grams to facilitate the qualifying and train- 
ing of enlisted members who wish to become 
officers; 

(5) the improvement and expansion of 
military recruiting programs; 

(6) a more effective incentive program for 
recruiting personnel under which (A) suc- 
cessful recruiting personnel would be afforded 
the opportunity to earn extra pay or bonuses 
as well as accelerated promotions, and (B) 
quota systems would no longer be in effect; 
and 

(7) the institution of any other appropri- 
ate actions designed to upgrade the condi- 
tions of military service and the States of 
military personnel generally. 

(b) In implementing subsection (a) (2) 
of this section, relating to increased utiliza- 
tion of civilian personnel, the Secretary of 
Defense shall, as soon as practicable, (1) 
conduct a position-by-position analysis of 
all military jobs within the Department of 
Defense with a view to determining which 
jobs should be performed by military per- 
sonnel and which should be performed by 
civilian personnel, and (2) develop accurate 
and current data for determining whether 
it is less expensive to have any such job per- 
formed by military or civilian personnel. The 
position-by-position analysis and the devel- 
opment of data required under this subsec- 
tion shall be completed not later than eight- 
een months after the date of enactment of 
this title. 

(c) Not later than eighteen months after 
the date of enactment of this Act, the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall submit to the Con- 
gress a detailed report regarding the operation 
of the voluntary system of meeting the mili- 
tary manpower needs of the Nation and for 
the improvement of the Armed Forces, and 
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shall include in such report such recom- 
mendations for legislation to improve such 
system as he deems appropriate. 


INCREASE IN PAY RATES FOR MEMBERS OF THE 
UNIFORMED SERVICES 

Sec. 605. The Secretary of Defense shall 
formulate as soon as practicable after the date 
of enactment of this title a revised basic pay 
schedule for members of the uniformed serv- 
ices incorporating the increases in the basic 
pay of enlisted personnel and officers listed 
in the table below and such adjustments in 
the basic pay of other personnel as the Secre- 
tary deems necessary and appropriate to in- 
sure equitable pay differences between differ- 
ent grades. 


Enlisted 
personnel 


bes of service: 


SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS, DENTISTS, AND 
VETERINARIANS MADE PERMANENT; INCREASE 
IN SPECIAL PAY FOR PHYSICIANS AND DEN- 
TISTS 
Sec. 606. (a) Sections 302 and 302 of title 

32, United States Code, are amended by 

striking out “and before July 1, 1971.” each 

time it appears in such sections. 

(b) Section 302(1) of such title is 
amended by deleting the comma after “1947” 
the second time such date appears therein. 

(c) Section 302(b) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) The amount of special pay to which 
an Officer covered by subsection (a) of this 
section is entitled is— 

“(1) $150 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has not completed two years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 

“(2) $200 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed two years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(3) $450 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed three years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection; 

“(4) $600 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed four years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(5) $750 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed five years of 
active duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; 

“(6) $900 a month for each month of ac- 
tive duty if he has completed six years of ac- 
tive duty in a category named in that sub- 
section; or 

“(7) $1,050 a month for each month of 
active duty if he has completed seven years 
of active duty in a category named in that 
subsection.” 


MORE EFFECTIVE USE OF PROFICIENCY PAY FOR 
ENLISTED MEMBERS 

Sec. 607. (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall, at the earliest practicable date, pro- 
mulgate regulations under which the Armed 
Forces will increase the utilization of pro- 
ficiency pay authorized by section 307 of title 
37, United States Code, for the purpose of 
attracting and retaining enlisted members 
who are specially proficient in military skills. 

(b) Section 307 of title 37, United States 
Code, is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (d) as subsection (e) and inserting after 
subsection (c) a new subsection (d) as fol- 
lows: 

“(d) Proficiency pay under subsection (a) 
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(1) or (a) (2) of this section shall be made 
available to enlisted members with critical 
skills after such members have satisfactorily 
completed their training in such skill. Pro- 
ficiency pay under this section shall be paid 
to enlisted members who qualify therefor 
without regard to whether they are career 
members or not.” 


HOSTILE FIRE PAY INCREASE 


Sec. 608. Section 310(a) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“$65” and inserting in lieu thereof “$200.” 

COMBAT ZONE PAY 

Sec. 609. (a) Chapter 5 of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by adding after sec- 
tion 310 a new section as follows: 

“$ 310a. Special pay: duty in a combat zone 

“(a) Except in time of war declared by 
Congress, and under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of Defense, a member of 
the uniformed services may be paid at the 
rate of $65 a month for any month in which 
he was entitled to basic pay and was serv- 
ing in a combat zone. 

“(b) A member may not be paid special 
pay under this section for any month for 
which he receives special pay under section 
310 of this title, but may be paid special pay 
under this section in addition to any other 
pay and allowances to which he may be 
entitied. 

“(c) The provisions of section 310(c) of 
this title relating to determination of fact 
under that section shall apply in the case 
of the determination of fact under this sec- 
tion. 

“(d) The Secretary of Defense shall report 
to the Congress by March 1 of each year 
on the administration of this section dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year. 

“(e) As used in this section the term ‘com- 
bat zone’ means any area which the Pres- 
ident by Executive order designates as an 
area in which Armed Forces of the United 
States are engaged in combat.” 

(b) The table of sections atthe beginning 
of chapter 5 of such title is amended by 
inserting immediately below 


“310. Special pay: duty subject to hostile 
fire.” 


the following: 

“310a. Special pay: duty in a combat zone.”. 
EXTENSION OF TIME WITHIN WHICH REENLIST- 
MENT BONUSES MAY BE PAID 

Sec. 610. Section 308(a) of title 37, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“within three months” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “within six months”. 


TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION ALLOWANCES AND 
DISLOCATION ALLOWANCES FOR ENLISTED 
MEMBERS IN LOWER GRADES 
Sec. 611. (a) Section 406(a) of title 37, 

United States Code, is amended by insert- 

ing “, including a member in pay grade, E-4 

(four years or less service), E-3, E-2, or E-1,” 

immediately after “A member of a uniformed 

service”. 

(b) Section 407(a) of such title is amended 
by striking out “uniformed service—” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “uniformed service, 
including a member in pay grade E-4 (four 
years or less service), E-3,; E-2, or E-1—". 

ENLISTMENTS AND DISCHARGES 

Sec. 612. (a) Section 505(c) of title 10, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) The Secretary concerned may accept 
original enlistments in the Regular Army, 
Regular Air Force, Regular Marine Corps, or 
Regular Coast Guard, as the case may be, (1) 
of male persons for the duration of their 
minority or for & period of two years, and (2) 
of female persons for a period of two years. 
The Secretary concerned may accept an orig- 
inal enlistment in the case of any person 
for @ specified period longer than two years, 
but not more than four years, where the cost 
of special education or training to be af- 
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forded such person would make a shorter en- 
listment period impracticable.” 

(b) Section 505(e) of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(e) The Secretary concerned may accept 
reenlistments in the Regular Army, Regular 
Navy, Regular Air Force, Regular Marine 
Corps, or Regular Coast Guard, as the case 
may be, for unspecified periods and for peri- 
ods commensurate with the cost of any spe- 
cial education or training to be received by 
any member, as may be prescribed in regula- 
tions of the Secretary concerned, In no case 
shall the Secretary concerned specify a pe- 
riod of more than four years of obligated 
service because of special education or train- 
ing to be received by any member.” 

(c) Section 509(a) of such title is amended 
by striking out “Under” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Subject to the provisions of section 
505(e) and”. 

(d). -The Secretary of Defense shall 
promptly conduct a comprehensive study to 
determine the term of service which should 
be required of enlisted members who receive 
various types of special education or train- 
ing programs. The Secretary concerned shall, 
on the basis of the conclusions reached in 
such study, prescribe by regulation the term 
of service required to be performed by en- 
listed members who receive special educa- 
tion or training. 

(e) Section 1169 of such title is amended 
to read as follows: 

“$ 1169. Regular enlisted members: limita- 
tions on discharged 


“Any enlisted member who has completed 
his original period of enlistment and who has 
been reenlisted for an unspecified period shall 
be discharged upon written request, except 
that— 

“(1) the Secretary concerned may refuse to 
grant a discharge during any period of war 
or national emergency; 

“(2) a member shall be required to fulfill 
a term of service commensurate with the cost 
of any special education or training received 
by him, as prescribed in regulations of the 
Secretary concerned; 

“(3) the Secretary concerned may refuse 
to grant a discharge to any enlisted member 
who has been assigned to sea duty or duty 
outside the United States; or 

“(4) as otherwise provided by law.” 


RESERVE OFFICER TRAINING CORPS SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM INCREASE 


Sec. 613. Section 2107(h) of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Not more than the following number 
of cadets and midshipmen may be in the 
financial assistance programs under this sec- 
tion at any one time: 

“Army program: 10,000 

“Navy program: 10,000 

“Air Force program: 10,000.” 


GREATER UTILIZATION OF CIVILIAN MEDICAL FA- 
CILITIES AND PERSONNEL 


Sec. 614. (a) The Secretary of Defense 
shall, as soon as practicable after the date of 
enactment of this Act, formulate plans for 
utilization, to the maximum extent practi- 
cable, of civilian medical facilities and per- 
sonnel to serve the medical needs of military 
personnel and their dependents. In formu- 
lating such plans the Secretary shall give 
consideration to more extensive use of a 
medica] insurance program for retired per- 
sonnel and their dependents and for the de- 
pendents of active duty personnel. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall sub- 
mit to the Congress the plans formulated 
pursuant to this section not more than nine 
months after the date of enactment of this 
title together with such recommendations 
for legislation as may be necessary to effectu- 
ate such plans. 
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FORMULATION OF NEW SALARY STRUCTURE FOR 
THE UNIFORMED SERVICES 

Sec. 615. (a) The Secretary of Defense shall 
formulate as soon as practicable after the 
date of enactment of this title a new pay 
structure for the uniformed services. Such 
pay structure shall— 

(1) provide salary schedules of pay which 
combine basic pay rates and present allow- 
ances for quarters and subsistence; 

(2) provide for cash contributions to a 
retirement system similar to the civil serv- 
ice retirement system provided for Federal 
civilian employees; and 

(3) take into account the amount lost as 
the result of the termination of separate al- 
lowances for quarters and subsistence and 
the amount which will be contributed to a 
retirement system, including the loss of any 
tax advantage realized under current law. 
The Secretary is authorized to include such 
other features in any new pay structure as 
he determines necessary or appropriate to 
make such pay structure fair and equitable 
and to attract qualified personne] to the uni- 
formed services. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
to the Congress the new pay structure formu- 
lated by him pursuant to this section not 
later than nine months after the date of 
enactment of this title. 

EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 616. The Act shall become effective 
upon the date of enactment, except that sec- 
tions 605, 606, 607, 608, 609 and 610 shall be- 
come effective on the first day of the first 
calendar month in which this title is enacted. 


EXPLANATION OF WITHDRAWAL OF 
NOMINATION OF DR. J. RICHARD 
LUCAS TO BE DIRECTOR OF BU- 
REAU OF MINES 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
July 17 the President withdrew the 
nomination of Dr. J. Richard Lucas, 
whose name he had previously submitted 
to the Senate for its advice and consent 
to be Director of the Bureau of Mines in 
the Department of the Interior. 

The nomination of Dr. Lucas was 
greeted with a great deal of interest by 
many people both in and out of Congress, 
some of whom opposed him and most of 
whom supported his nomination. 

However, in order to clarify the rec- 
ord concerning this nomination, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orD at this point in my remarks a letter 
of July 8 from Dr. Lucas advising me that 
he had requested that his name be 
withdrawn since he did not feel he could 
meet the committee’s requirements re- 
lating to the disposal of certain securi- 
ties he held, my reply to him, and a press 
release issued following an executive 
committee meeting on this matter. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
Blacksburg, Va., July 8, 1970. 
Senator HENRY M. JACKSON, 


U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: Regarding my 
nomination to be Director of the Bureau of 
Mines pending before the Senator Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee, I have now 
been informed that it is the view of the 
committee that I will be required to dispose 
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of my foreign, as well as domestic, mining 
securities so as to avoid any possible conflict 
of interest. 

Initially I was advised by the Solicitor of 
the Interior Department, both orally and 
later by letter dated June 22, that I would 
be required to dispose of my domestic sec- 
urities, but that in his view he saw no 
conflict of interest in my retaining my for- 
eign securities during the period I would 
be serving as Director of the Bureau of 
Mines. He pointed out, of course, that the 
final decision in this matter would rest with 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee. 

After careful consideration I wish to state 
that the proposed sale of my foreign secu- 
rities would represent a substantial financial 
hardship to myself and to my family. 

Under these circumstances and in view of 
the Committee’s decision, I have regretfully 
requested Mr. Harry Flemming of the White 
House to advise the President that my nom- 
ination be withdrawn. 

During the public hearing on my nomina- 
tion before the Senate Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee on May 25, certain charges 
were made by a newspaper columnist con- 
cerning plagiarism in my doctoral thesis. 
In your position as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, you announced that the committee 
would investigate charges, which I stated 
at the time were completely unfounded and 
with not the slightest basis in fact what- 
ever. Because of the important bearing such 
unfounded charges might have on my future 
professional and academic career, I would 
appreciate it very much if you as Committee 
Chairman, would state for the public record 
the results of the investigation conducted 
by your committee into these charges. 

Your consideration of the request will 
be appreciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. RICHARD Lucas, 
Jury 13, 1970. 
Dr. J. RICHARD LUCAS, 
Department of Mining Engineering, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, Va. 

Dear DR. Lucas: Thank you for your letter 
of July 8 advising this Committee that you 
have requested the President to withdraw 
your nomination to be Director of the Bureau 
of Mines. 

The Committee understands the reasons 
for your decision and we regret the incon- 
venience that this matter has caused you. 
We certainly understand the financial hard- 
ship the disposal of your securities would 
represent. 

I am enclosing a copy of a press release 
issued today by the Committee following our 
meeting this afternoon. 

With best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman. 


PRESS RELEASE OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


At an executive meeting of the Senate 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
today, Senator Henry M. Jackson, Chairman, 
and Senator Gordon Allott, Ranking Minority 
Member, announced that a letter had been 
received from Dr. J. Richard Lucas advising 
Chairman Jackson that he had requested the 
President to withdraw his name as nominee 
for the post of Director of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

As is the custom of the Committee when 
considering nominations, the financial hold- 
ings of a nominee are reviewed. Despite the 
fact that a majority of his securities were 
foreign, the Committee felt that it would be 
wise for Dr. Lucas to divest himself of all of 
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his present stock holdings to avoid even the 
appearance of a potential conflict-of-interest. 
Dr. Lucas stated that he was not in a posi- 
tion to make such a divestiture, and the fol- 
lowing is quoted from his letter: 

“After careful consideration I wish to 
state that the proposed sale of my foreign 
securities would represent a substantial 
financial hardship to myself and to my 
family.” 

Senator Jackson said, “The Committee is 
well aware of the fact that sometimes its re~ 
quirements for divestiture and adjustment 
of investments place a heavy financial bur- 
den upon nominees; however, we do feel 
these financial requirements are good public 
policy and in the long-run best interests of 
the nominee and the Nation.” 

At the public hearing on his nomination, 
the Committee had also taken note of cer- 
tain newspaper reports referring to allega- 
tions of plagiarism in connection with his 
doctoral dissertation. The Chairman and the 
Ranking Republican member of the Senate 
Interior Committee emphasized that not only 
did their review of the F.B.I. report reveal 
there was no substance to the allegations, 
but also, the independent investigation of 
the Committee yielded further confirmation 
of the fact that these allegations are totally 
without foundation, having no basis in fact. 
The Committee, by unanimous action, felt 
that it was important that it be made abun- 
dantly clear to the public that all of its 
investigations have revealed nothing that re- 
flects adversely upon the character, integrity, 
or professional qualifications of Dr. Lucas. 


CRITICISM OF THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
July 14, I delivered a speech on the Sen- 
ate floor relative to the problems created 
by the tremendous size of the Federal 
bureaucracy. At that time I stated that 
I did not believe a person who is making 
government his career and is blanketed 
under civil service has an automatic right 
to permanent employment. I stated fur- 
ther that I agreee that every individual, 
Federal employee or not, has the right 
to reach a decision on policy matters and 
give voice to that opinion as an individual 
and a U.S. citizen. As I put it in my July 
14 speech: 

Understand, I have no objections to any 
government worker expressing in the proper 
forum his feeling or belief about any policy. 
I object most strenously, however, to the 
practice of a government official using his 
position as a government employee to oppose 
or undermine or refuse to work for the policy 
of that government. 


It will be recalled, Mr. President, that 
I raised a particular question about a 
mass meeting held by employees of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to protest the administration's 
policy in Cambodia. 

Up until now my opposition has been 
to the practice of Federal employees 
openly criticizing the polices for which 
they work, Now, Mr. President, my criti- 
cism is directed also at the propriety of 
Federal employees making personal at- 
tacks upon the President for whom they 
work. 

In this instance we again hear from the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. According to last night’s Wash- 
ington Star, the Vietnam Moratorium 
Committee at the National Institute of 
Health in its latest publication ridicules 
Mr. Nixon’s performance as President in 
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a mock appraisal such as that to which 
HEW workers are subjected. 

President Nixon’s performance as 
Chief Executive was judged as follows: 

Quality of work: His work frequently con- 
tains an unacceptable percentage of error 
or shows poor judgment. 

Interest in work: Appears bored with his 
work. 

Attendance and punctuality: Takes longer 
or more frequent breaks than most; tends 
to take advantage of leave privileges. 

Subordination of personal interests: Puts 
his own interests first, frequently to the de- 
triment of his work. 

Flexibility: Very rigid and opinionated; 
once he gets an idea, it’s almost impossible 
to change him. 

Resourcefulness: Has considerable diffi- 
culty in dealing with anything out of the 
ordinary routine. 

Judgment: Very erratic in his ability to 
reach logical conclusions. 

Knowledge required by the job: Handi- 
capped quite often in his work because of 
his lack of knowledge, understanding or 
information. 

Degree of supervision required: Requires 
constant supervision or direction. 

Initiative: Seems to aspire to nothing 
higher; frequently shirks responsibility. 

Productivity: Tends to be a bottleneck in 
getting the work out. 

Persistence: Frequently fails to finish work 
he has started. 

Attempts to improve: Content to drift; 
generally unresponsive to efforts to help him 
develop. 

The last part of the “performance ap- 
praisal” contains the “reviewing officer's” 
comments, including: 

“He has had no new idea in 22 years... 
Talks in cliches .. . Progress on many na- 
tional problems (e.g., hunger, poverty, racism, 
pollution, health, etc.) is being held up... 
Requires, but, unfortunately, does not get 
good supervision or direction... 

“He has always put Richard Nixon first. 
His Southern Strategy means that he puts 
his re-election ahead of racial justice... 
His Cambodia speech was very illogical, 
clutching at every rationale and excuse in 
sight to justify his intervention .. . In par- 
ticular, his having Spiro Agnew smear op- 
ponents shows that he has learned nothing 
in the past 22 years.” 


Mr. President, I presume this is all 
meant to be very funny. Certainly no- 
body could expect any group with such 
poor taste to be a competent judge of 
any kind of worker performance, let 
alone that of the man who holds the 
toughest, most important job in the en- 
tire world. This is a man who passed 
muster with the American voters and 
does not hold his job as the result of an 
appointment or a civil service classifica- 
tion. 

But the ridiculing of the President 
certainly should raise grave questions as 
to how far Government employees can 
go in questioning the official policies of 
the Government and whether, as Gov- 
ernment workers, they have the right to 
criticize the President personally. I am 
not unmindful of the fact that the whole 
issue involves the question of freedom of 
speech and expression. And there cer- 
tainly is no suggestion here that these 
precious freedoms be obstructed for any 
reason whatsoever. The question here is 
whether this freedom of expression ex- 
tends to the length of Federal employees 
using the prestige of their employment to 
gain greater circulation for their indi- 
vidual views. 
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Not being an attorney, I do not know 
how much leeway civil service status 
gives to Government employees who 
make it a practice to criticize in public 
the President and the administration for 
which they work. 

But I can assure you that it is long 
past time for the Nixon administration 
to look into this situation. I cannot un- 
derstand why the administration has not 
moved to censor or discipline these dis- 
satisfied workers. How long is the White 
House likely to put up with this kind of 
insulting insubordination? I am con- 
vinced that there is some method 
through which these workers may be 
made to realize that they owe a respon- 
sibility to the people of the United States 
who chose the man they so freely criti- 
cized. It would be a fine thing if means 
could be found to rid the government of 
these troublemakers permanently. They 
have asked to be fired by their actions, 
and if they were working for any enter- 
prise other than the government, they 
would already be out on their ears. 


CHURCHES AND THE GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, at the 
hearings on the Genocide convention re- 
cently completed by a Foreign Relations 
Subcommittee, some of the most compel- 
ling testimony in support of the conven- 
tion came from religious organizations. 
These are the same organizaitons that 
provided strong testimony in behalf of 
the convention 20 years ago, when the 
Foreign Relations Committee first opened 
its inquiry on this subject. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, their tes- 
timony was not heeded then. I hope it 
will be heeded now. 

I ask unanimous consent that the testi- 
mony given by the United Methodist 
Church at this spring’s hearings be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE UNITED METHODIST 

CHURCH 

The churches of the United States were 
deeply shocked and aroused by the terrible 
toll in suffering and death inflicited by the 
Nazis upon the Jewish people of Europe and 
upon other racial, ethnic, national and re- 
ligious groups just prior to and during World 
War II. These actions were highly offensive 
to the religious conviction that, as creatures 
of God, all persons are possessed of essential 
human rights which are inherently theirs and 
which no government or group has the right 
to violate. 

Therefore, The United Methodist Church 
and its predecessors (The Methodist Church 
and The Evangelical United Brethren 
Church) have consistently supported the pro- 
tection of human rights internationally as 
well as nationally. The following statements 
are the position of The United Methodist 
Church as set forth by the General Confer- 
ence, the highest authoritative organ of the 
denomination. The General Conference of 
The United Methodist Church is a represen- 
tative body composed of some 1,000 delegates 
equally divided between laymen and clergy. 

“We commend the United Nations for its 
success in reconciling differences, promoting 
human rights, lifting the levels of health, 
education, and welfare, and advancing self- 
government among the nations . . . 
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“We urge the early ratification by all na- 
tions of the fourteen conventions on human 
rights developed and approved by the United 
Nations or its specialized agencies. . . .” 

Adopted by the General Conference of The 
United Methodist Church, Dallas, Texas, May 
9, 1968. 

An earlier statement of the General Con- 
ference of one of the predecessor denomina- 
tions, The Methodist Church, is even more 
specific: 

“We urge the early ratification by all na- 
tions of the conventions on human rights de- 
veloped and approved by the United Nations, 
including: The Genocide Convention, The 
Convention on the Abolition of Slavery, The 
Convention on the Political Rights of Women, 
The Convention of the Stateless Person, The 
Convention on the Abolition of Forced La- 
bor.” 

Adopted by the General Conference of The 
Methodist Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
1964. 

In the light of the preceding statements, 
we join in urging the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee and the Senate as a whole 
to consent to the accession of the United 
States of America to the Convention on the 
Prevention and Punishment of the Crime of 
Genocide. 

BisHop CHARLES F. GOLDEN, 
President. 
A, DUDLEY WARD, 
General Secretary. 
Board of Christian Social Concerns of 
The United Methodist Church. 
BisHor LLOYD C. WICKE, 
President. 
TRACEY K., JONES, 
General Secretary. 
The Board of Missions of The United 
Methodist Church, 


TIME OF CRISIS AT THE 


SMITHSONIAN 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I was privileged to appear before 
the House Subcommittee on Library and 
Memorials, presided over by Mr. FRANK 
TxHompson. Amazing as it sounds, his 
subcommittee is conducting the first leg- 
islative oversight hearings which Con- 
gress has held on the Smithsonian In- 
stitution in over a century. 

To my mind, this series of hearings 
presents a fine opportunity for Congress 
and the American public to learn more 
about the Smithsonian and thereby to be 
in a better position to judge whether it is 
living up-to its obligations to the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Not many people realize how large the 
Smithsonian has grown. Few are aware 
that Congress now appropriates over $40 
million each year to finance the Institu- 
tion’s operations. Even fewer people 
know that the Smithsonian has more 
than 3,400 employees on its staff, most of 
whom are paid from Federal funds. 

It is the strength of the House hear- 
ings that all these facts can be brought 
into the open. The committee is allowing 
the inquiry to be made across the board, 
into every aspect of the Smithsonian’s 
activities, both Federal and private; and 
I want to congratulate the committee 
members for the thorough and honorable 
way the meetings are being conducted. 

Yesterday I sought to aid the commit- 
tee by raising several questions concern- 
ing the Smithsonian. In general, my 
questions were: What is the Smithsonian 
doing with its approximately 3,400 em- 
ployees? Where have the increases in 
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positions and appropriations gone? And, 
have any units at the Institution been 
overlooked during the term of the cur- 
rent Smithsonian management—a period 
when the Smithsonian’s Federal budget 
has doubled and the number of perma- 
nent employees authorized by Congress 
has risen by more than 700 positions? 

Mr. President, my study of these ques- 
tions indicates that the Smithsonian has 
slipped off course a few degrees in its list 
of priorities. The evidence squarely 
points to the concluson that both the 
National Air and Space Museum and the 
National Museum of Natural History are 
seriously undermanned and under- 
funded. 

It was my purpose yesterday to call 
this situation to the attention of the 
committee in the belief that public ex- 
posure of these problems will lead to some 
constructive steps being taken to solve 
them. 

In order that the large audience that 
reads the Record may be familiar with 
this subject, I ask unanimous: consent 
that my testimony and related docu- 
ments be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIME OF CRISIS POR NATIONAL AIR AND SPACE 
MUSEUM 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: 

Please allow me to say at the outset that 
I think the Committee is doing a significant 
public service by holding the present series 
of hearings. By allowing the true character 
of the Smithsonian to be discussed and ex- 
amined openly at this forum, in a reason- 
able and decent way, you and your colleagues 
are contributing to the advancement of pub- 
lic knowledge about the Smithsonian, as 
well as providing the opportunity to identify 
areas where the Institution might better ful- 
fill its national responsibilities. 

For indeed it has a heavy debt to the 
American taxpayer. The direct Federal mon- 
ies which Congress will appropriate for the 
Smithsonian’s operations, for the 1971 fiscal 
year, is over $40 million. This includes an 
increase of $7.6 million for salaries and ex- 
penses alone—a rise of 25% in one year. 

Since 1964 when the current Smithsonian 
Secretary took office, the total Federal budget 
for the Institution has doubled. The number 
of permanent employees authorized by Con- 
gress has jumped from 1348 to 2077—a 
growth of more than 700 positions in 6 years. 
What is more, the number of part-time em- 
ployees has gone up from 18 to 240. On top 
of this, the Smithsonian employs over 1100 
people who are paid from private funds. 

The question is, what is the Smithsonian 
doing with its approximately 3400 employ- 
ees? Where have the increases in positions 
and appropriations gone? Have any units of 
the Institution been overlooked during this 
period of amazing growth? 

Mr. Chairman, the facts must be faced. 
The Smithsonian has seriously neglected two 
of its major components. Both the National 
Air and Space Museum and the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History are the victims of 
a shocking lack of attention by the Smith- 
sonian’s Top Brass. 

This is not a conclusion that I could have 
reached as late as a few weeks ago. But 
recently my aides held a meeting with Doc- 
tor Ripley’s top assistants. The discussions 
at this conference revealed that the Smith- 
sonian management has little comprehen- 
sion of the pressing needs of the nation's 
Flight Museum or the Natural History 
Museum. 
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They simply do not understand that each 
of these museums is going through a time 
of crisis. Neither the funding nor the per- 
sonnel of either museum is anywhere near 
where it should be for these important 
branches to live up to the role which the 
American public and their respective profes- 
sional fields demand of them. In fact, as 
far as personnel is concerned, these museums 
are going downhill. 

Mr. Chairman, these charges can be docu- 
mented. First, I will discuss the National Air 
and Space Museum. 

The cogent facts are as follows: 

1. The National Air and Space Museum 
receives an extremely meager share of the 
Smithsonian's Federal Budget—about 1.7%. 

2. The professional and support depart- 
ments of the Flight Museum are seriously 
undermanned. It has only 31 people on board. 

3. The Museum attracts at least one-third 
of the visitors to the Smithsonian Park. In 
fact, an in-house survey by the Smithsonian 
reveals that nine out of every ten visitors in- 
terviewed at the Mall had been to see the Air 
and Space Museum—a shocking contrast 
with the miniscule share of funds and em- 
ployees which the Museum receives. 

4. The Museum has no Director. It has had 
no Director for nearly a year, even though it 
has been 24 months since the last Direc- 
tor gave notice of his planned retirement. 

5. For many years, the Air and Space Mu- 
seum was not considered to be one of the In- 
stitution’s science and technology compo- 
nents. Rather it was put into the arts and 
humanities wing of the Institution. 

6. It can be proven that in 1969 the Smith- 
sonian management threatened the Flight 
Museum and its exhibits with expulsion from 
the Mall. The Assistant Secretary for His- 
tory and Art proposed to “get rid of the tin 
shed” and “get the missiles out of our view.” 

7. Most Flight Museum exhibits are badly 
housed, and deteriorating rapidly. The build- 
ing labeled “National Air and Space Mu- 
seum” is actually a World War I “temporary” 
hanger erected in 1917. The other building 
used for Air and Space exhibits is 90 years 
old. 

8. The program for construction of a per- 
manent Air and Space building is at dead 
center. In the words of Paul Johnston, the 
last Director of the museum, the project 
“may never get off the ground.” 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to review these 
facts and to document each of them. 

There is no question that the Air and 
Space Museum is given less than a 2% slice 
of the Smithsonian's Federal budget. Ac- 
cording to end-of-the-year figures, the Mu- 
seum's budget was cut by the Smithsonian 
to under $500,000 for the 1970 fiscal year. 
This is all that the Museum received out of 
$28.1 million which Congress appropriated 
for Smithsonian salaries and expenses. 

In terms of the Smithsonian's employment 
picture, the Flight Museum’s share is even 
smaller. 

At the April hearings, Under-Secretary 
Bradley stated that the actual number of 
permanent employees on the Federal payroll 
was 1889. At this time the number of em- 
ployees at the National Air and Space Mu- 
seum was 30, counting curators, administra- 
tors, secretaries, and the support team at 
Silver Hill. This amounts to 1.6% of the over- 
all Smithsonian staff. 

Mr. Chairman, the Smithsonian claims that 
the Plight Museum had the equivalent of 
39 positions filled in 1970 because the Office 
of Exhibits performed work on some air and 
space projects. But this completely overlooks 
the fact that the Office of Exhibits has its 
own appropriations. This work has been 
justified before Congress as a separate item 
in the Smithsonian’s budget. 

When Congress appropriated money for 41 
positions at the Flight Museum, it did not 
think it was paying for the salaries of peo- 
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ple in the Office of Exhibits. To turn around 
now and claim that the Museum had the 
equivalent of 39 employees muddies the 
waters. The next thing I know the Institu- 
tion will be charging janitorial help and 
guard services against the Museum as well. 

Mr. Chairman, the employment picture 
looks incredible when it is viewed in com- 
parison with the responsibilities of the 
Museum. 

The Historical Research Center of the 
Museum, which supports the curatorial and 
exhibits staff by documenting the authen- 
ticity of artifact acquisitions, by answering 
6000 public inquiries annually, and by run- 
ning a reference library, has 3 employees, In 
1967 it had 5. 

The Preservation and Restoration Division 
at Silver Hill, which handles the assemblage 
and retrieval of aircraft and astronautical 
specimens, the maintenance of Museum col- 
lections, and the inventory and cataloging 
of these collections, had 15 employees several 
years ago. It was down to 14 early this year. 

The Curators’ professional staff has de- 
creased 50% in the Aero Section—from 4 
employees to 2. 

And, on it goes. While the Museum could 
easily justify the need for 50 or more posi- 
tions at present, the actual number of hands 
on board is less now than it was in 1966. 

If the Smithsonian management intends 
more than lip service when it calls for the 
Flight Museum to be the “nation’s center for 
exhibition, education, and research in the 
history and principles of air and space 
flight” and the home of the “world’s greatest 
collection of objects related to flight,” then 
I believe the management should release to 
the Museum the positions that Congress has 
authorized. 


Turning to the visitor statistics, the 


Smithsonian Information Office reports that 
12.4 million visitors came to see the Smith- 
sonian Park in calendar year 1969 and that 


at least 4.1 million of these persons went 
through Air and Space Museum exhibits. 

Unfortunately, this word does not seem to 
haye gotten through to the Secretariat. 
At page 894 of the recent House appropria- 
tion hearings, Doctor Ripley spoke of only 
2 million visitors a year seeing “our air and 
space displays.” 

But in truth, there were more than 4 mil- 
lion visitors to these displays in 1969, Ap- 
proximately 2.3 million persons came to see 
the exhibits at the Arts and Industries build- 
ing, and another 1.8 million visitors went 
through the Air and Space building. 

The most striking evidence of the popu- 
larity of the Air and Space Museum is found 
in a “Visitor Survey” conducted by the 
Smithsonian itself. I can disclose today that 
the Smithsonian collected over 700 question- 
naires from visitors to the Museum of Nat- 
ural History and the Museum of History and 
Technology during the winter of 1968. No 
interviews were taken at the Air and Space 
Museum. 

And yet this survey turned up the follow- 
ing finding: 

“In responding to the question on points 
of interest in Washington, 87.2% had been 
to the Air and Space Building as compared 
to 54.4% who had visited the Museum of His- 
tory and Technology, and 47.1% who had 
visited the Museum of Natural History.” 

Here we have a study that was openly 
biased in favor of visitors to the two mu- 
seums where persons were being interviewed. 
Even so, almost 9 out of every 10 persons 
questioned said they had been to the Air 
and Space displays, In other words, the 
Flight Museum had drawn more visitors than 
either of the two museums where the ques- 
tions were asked. 

All in all, I think the Air and Space Mu- 
seum has played a remarkable role in draw- 
ing visitors to the Smithsonian Park, It 
does not have a puppet show or other unre- 
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lated attraction to bring in an audience, but 
it is demonstrating a unique capacity to 
hold public interest on its own merits, The 
fact that Britain’s royal visitors, Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne, chose to tour the 
Air and Space collections during their first 
visit to the Smithsonian is further proof of 
the remarkable popularity of these exhibits. 

Mr. Chairman, one fact that disturbs me 
greatly is that the Flight Museum does not 
have a full-time Director, Nor has the Smith- 
sonian ever said what requirements have 
been set for the position, 

The last Director, S. Paul Johnston, was 
a distinguished fore-sighted individual. A 
graduate of MIT, he had held a number of 
prominent positions both in industry and 
Government as an aeronautical engineer and 
advisor before joining the Flight Museum 
team, 

Anticipating his retirement, he furnished 
the Secretary with notice of his planned 
retirement thirteen months in advance of 
his target date. By letter dated July 30, 1968, 
Mr. Johnston informed Doctor Ripley of his 
decision to retire “as of September 1, 1969.” 

Uppermost in Mr, Johnston’s mind was his 
wish to pave the way for a successful transi- 
tion for his successor. His letter specifically 
asked “that a successor be brought aboard 
as my Deputy not later than May 1, 1969, 
to allow for at least four months of overlap.” 

And yet, as of today the Museum is still 
without a Director. This fact alone can be 
interpreted as a lack of interest by the 
Smithsonian in its Air and Space Museum. 

Another fact that offers a clue as to the 
stature of the Flight Museum is that until 
a few months ago it reported to the Assist- 
ant Secretary for History and Art. 

How in the world flight ever got mixed up 
with the “arts” at the Institution is beyond 
me. Aeronautics and astronautics derive 
from, and incorporate, several of the sci- 
ences including: mathematics, physics, fuel 
chemistry, metallurgy, physiology, psychol- 
ogy, biology, astronomy, astrophysics, geology, 
and geophysics. 

The Air and Space Museum should have 
been put in the Smithsonian's science and 
technology wing from the start. It is to the 
credit of the present acting Director that 
he at last succeeded in having the Museum 
transferred to the Science branch of the 
Institution, 

There is one more incident that causes 
me grave concern about the attitudes of the 
Smithsonian toward the Air Space Museum. 
The management has denied this to my 
staff, but I can document the fact that 
the Assistant Secretary for History and Art 
wanted to expel the Flight Museum and 
its exhibits from the Mall. This proposal 
was made in a memorandum sent by the 
Assistant Secretary to Doctor Ripley on 
March. 20, 1969. 

Please remember that this is the officer 
who then held the power of supervision 
over the Flight Museum. His plan expressly 
called for “using the middle of the Pension 
Office Building as the next temporary loca- 
tion for Air and Space exhibits, in place of 
the tin shed, the driveway, and the A & I 
building.” 

The idea was to send the Museum to the 
dilapidated Pension Building where it would 
be separated from the Mall. Once away, it 
may never have come back. 

Another indication of the rank of the Air 
and Space Museum within the Smithsonian 
is the condition of its public exhibits. These 
displays. have not been brought up to mod- 
ern Smithsonian standards as applied to its 
other components. 

On January 3, 1968, an official report was 
submitted to Doctor Ripley, which reads: 
“All NASM exhibits are badly housed, and 
deteriorating rapidly under heavy visitor 
wear and tear.” 

On July 30, 1968, Doctor Ripley was given 
the following Museum report: 
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“Most present exhibit areas are a hodge- 
podge of hardware with little rational re- 
lationship, are largely out-of-date and are 
so shop-worn that they constitute a public 
embarrassment to the Smithsonian.” 

Things finally got so bad that the Smith- 
sonian broke the problem at the 1970 fiscal 
year hearings. The justification sheets of the 
Institution, dated March 14, 1969, warn that: 
“The Smithsonian's air and space exhibits 
have not received a major refurbishing 
since 1958. They are outdated and shabby 
and a source of disappointment to many of 
a million visitors interested in air and space 
exploration.” 

Mr. Chairman, there are some positive 
steps now being taken by the Smithsonian 
to revitalize these exhibits and I wiil be 
watching closely to see that they continue. 

The next matter is the most difficult prob- 
lem confronting the Museum. It is not one 
that can be solved overnight by a change in 
priorities, as I believe the others can be. 

This is the problem of getting funds for 
the construction of a permanent building to 
house the Air and Space Museum. 

The problem boils down to money. If 
Con, had allowed the project to get 
started in 1966, when it authorized construc- 
tion of the building, the total cost would 
have been in the neighborhood of $40 mil- 
lion. This compares favorably with the $34 
million which Congress allowed ten years 
earlier for construction of the Museum of 
History and Technology. 

But Congress did not permit the building 
to go forward. The reason for deferring the 
project is found on page 4 of the report by 
the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration. The language reads as follows: 
“The Committee expressly recommends .. . 
that appropriations should not be requested 
pursuant to H.R, 6125 unless and until there 
is a substantial reduction in our military ex- 
penditures in Vietnam.” 

That is it. That is the only legislative hold- 
up on the project. It was written in June 
of 1966, before the first manned lunar land- 
ing. 

Now that this landmark in the history of 
mankind has occurred and public excite- 
ment about space achievements has cata- 
pulted, I belleve that there are new and 
persuasive reasons for moving ahead with the 
new facility. 

In particular, I believe the time is at 
hand when the American people want to 
have a decent home for the national Mu- 
seum where their country’s exciting story in 
air and space can be told. 

America’s accomplishments in the field of 
aerospace are monumental. The true value 
of the inspirational feeling which the story 
of these achievements can give is beyond 
any dollar estimate. 

Who can place a value on the meaning of 
the Wright Brothers flight at Kitty Hawk? 
Who can say the true worth of preserving 
for future Americans the opportunity to be- 
hold the actual aircraft in which Lindberg 
crossed the Atlantic or the Apollo 11 Space- 
craft in which man reached the Moon? 

Is the display of our accomplishments and 
future in air and space worth $40 million? 
Or $60 million in inflation-swollen dollars? 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it is. I believe 
the American people will agree with me. And, 
I am hopeful that friends of the Flight 
Museum can get this story across to Con- 
gress. 

After all, there is no connection between 
events in Vietnam and the construction of 
the Hirshhorn Museum. There was no tie 
to Vietnam holding up the $2.6 million which 
Congress appropriated to refurbish the 
Smithsonian's. administrative quarters to 
look as they did in 1855. 

“No one proposed a relationship between 
Vietnam and the $2.4 million which Congress 
is appropriating for renovation of the Ren- 
dick Gallery. No one is suggesting that we 
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wait until the Vietnam conflict settles down 
before Congress authorizes $6 million that 
the Smithsonian management is seeking to 
build two Bicentennial Pavilions. 

In short, it is my contention that the 
Flight Museum should not be singled out 
from all other Smithsonian projects and 
told that its new building must be deferred 
until Vietnam expenditures ease off. 

Furthermore, it is my belief that since 
Congress imposed this restriction, it is Con- 
gress who should bear the moral obligation 
to provide the additional funds that are re- 
quired because of the delay. This is impor- 
tant because I believe strongly that the new 
facility should be constructed exactly as it 
was planned. 

It is a beautiful design, It has been ap- 
proved by the necessary planning and art 
commissions, And, architects generally be- 
lieve it would be a valuable asset to the 
Nation’s Capitol. 

But if the building were to be redesigned, 
all the questions of its size, its relationship 
to other structures on the Mall, and, perhaps 
even its very location at the Smithsonian 
Park, would be reopened. The critics of tech- 
nological museums would be given a fresh 
opportunity to tie the project down in & 
web of new hearings and proceedings. This 
is why I disagree with the Smithsonian man- 
agement and the Regents on this important 
matter. 

What I am proposing will not be easy. It 
will require the participation of the aero- 
space industry. It will require encouraging 
Congress to recognize that $60 million is not 
too large an investment for our Government 
to make in preserving the heritage of our 
people in the mainstream of aviation, rock- 
etry, and space history. 

But I am convinced that this is a cause 
that is right. It is a cause that deserves a 
fight to be made for it. It is a cause that 
I believe will prevail once Congress is shown 
how reasonable and worthwhile it is. 

Above all else, it is a cause that will require 
the most energetic, whole-hearted efforts 
that the Smithsonian itself is capable of 
mustering, The Smithsonian must convince 
the American people and Congress that the 
Flight Museum enjoys a top-priority status 
within its organization. 

Mr. Chairman, at this point I wish to 
clarify my purpose. It is not to criticize 
the development of new Smithsonian activi- 
ties, It is not to say that the Institution 
should not broaden its interests in the fields 
of arts, humanities, and public awareness. 

The art field is one in which I am deeply 
committed. For example, I enthusiastically 
support the National Foundation on the Arts 
and Humanities. In fact, this year I spoke out 
three times on the Senate Floor to endorse 
the extension of the Foundation’s life and 
to urge substantial increases in the funds 
appropriated to it. 

My interest in art dates back as far as 
I can remember. The Kachina Doll Collec- 
tion which Rink Kibbey and I gave to the 
Heard Museum in Phoenix is only one in- 
stance of my personal participation in the 
arts. 

My true aim today is limited to inquiring 
whether the Smithsonian’s list of priorities 
has slipped off course. I ask whether the 
same level of attention should be given to 
the National Air and Space Museum that 
the Institution gives to so many other of 
its projects? 

This question may also be asked in be- 
half of the National Museum of Natural 
History. For the evidence is all too clear that 
this museum, as well, is suffering from a de- 
cline in support. 

The principal facts are these: 

1. The present Director of the Museum of 
Natural History claims that “Our museum 
has its back up against the wall.” In fact, 
he warns that “our survival is at stake.” 
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2. The Smithsonian Council, which is a 
grass-roots body of advisors appointed by 
Doctor Ripley, has informed the Secretary 
in writing that “the Council is deeply con- 
cerned with the present trend relating to 
systematic biology as it affects the Museum 
of Natural History and strongly urges the al- 
location of additional resources to the Mu- 
seum to promote this field.” 

3. The Council of the Senate of Scientists, 
which represents the professional staff at the 
Museum of Natural History, has confronted 
Doctor Ripley with sharp complaints about 
the decline of support to that museum, 

4. The Smithsonian has severely re- 
stricted the services provided to the Mu- 
seum by the Smithsonian's Buildings Man- 
agement Department. This unit provides in- 
dispensable help, such as moving equipment, 
installing shelves, or dividing an office or 
work area. 

5. The scientific staff of the Museum 
of Natural History has fallen below the level 
it was at three years ago. 

6. The number of laboratory technicians 
available to assist the Museum’s research 
scientists has also declined since the 1967 
fiscal year forcing individual scientists to 
lose a heavy part of their time doing manu- 
script typing, slide preparations, and other 
work that should be done for them by a 
support staff. 

7. The Institution's Foreign Currency Pro- 
gram request for first priority research proj- 


ects of the Museum of Natural History is- 


down by 53% from last year—from $336,000 
to $220,000. 

8. The Museum’s research departments are 
being deprived of several hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars a year in overhead monies 
which are brought into the Institution 
through research grants and contracts per- 
formed by the Museum's scientific staff, but 
are spooned off for the benefit of some other 
Smithsonian components. 

9. The Smithsonian's Press Office is unable 
to provide adequate support help to research- 
ers in natural history because editors who 
are paid from Federal funds are directed to 
spend much of their time working on books 
sold by the Smithsonian to make money for 
its private funds. 

10. The condition of exhibit animals on 
display at the Natural History building is 
deplorable. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to offer the fol- 
lowing evidence in support of my remarks: 

First and foremost, I am impressed with 
the strong plea that has been made on be- 
half of the Museum of Natural History by its 
present Director, Doctor Richard Cowan. 

Doctor Cowan was the one shining star at 
a meeting that my staff held with represent- 
atives of the Smithsonian. The fervor with 
which he promoted the cause of his museum, 
and his willingness to bare its problems in 
front of top officials of the Institution, 
showed me how very important it is to have 
a strong force at the head of the Smith- 
sonian’s museums. 

He made no bones about it. As I have men- 
tioned, he announced to all those assembled 
that the Museum of Natural History “has its 
back up against the wall.” 

Mr. Chairman, with a director who is will- 
ing to push for the cause of his museum and 
fight for his men inside the upper echelons 
of the Smithsonian the way Doctor Cowan 
does, I do not think it will be long before the 
Museum of Natural History sees some im- 
provements in its picture. His leadership 
points up better than anything else the need 
for a strong director to head the National 
Air and Space Museum as well. 

Mr. Chairman, there is little to add to the 
recommendation which the Smithsonian 
Council has made except to say that its 
action demonstrates a growing sense of con- 
cern by the Council. Indeed this may have 
been the first time they have ever adopted 
any resolutions, 
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The fact that the Council felt it had to 
urge the Secretary to allocate additional re- 
sources to the Museum of Natural History is 
by itself a good reason for Congress to ex- 
amine the situation. 

As Paul Oehser points out in his new book, 
The Smithsonian Institution: “Nearly all the 
professional staff of the Museum of Natural 
History engage in systematic research in one 
form or another.” 

Thus, increased support for the field of 
systematic biology, as urged by the Council, 
would pretty well overlap into every depart- 
ment of the Museum. 

Mr. Chairman, with your consent, I will 
offer a copy of the Council’s report for your 
files with the request that it appear in the 
record, 

Next, I would like to send to the desk a 
copy of the letter which the Council of the 
Senate of Scientists presented to Doctor Rip- 
ley on May 15th. I also ask that it may be 
printed in the record. 

Mr. Chairman, you will see that the grass- 
roots scientists are extremely concerned 
about the trend of events at the Museum, 

The scientists mention many of the spe- 
cific conditions which cause their distress. 
These include “sharp reductions in services 
and supplies provided by other Smithsonian 
units such as the Supply Division and the 
Library, the continued attrition of support- 
ing personnel, and the failure of our operat- 
ing budgets to keep pace with overall infia- 
tion.” 

They add: “We respectfully submit that 
growth in staff has not been taking place 
within the National Museum of Natural His- 
tory during the past three years. We therefore 
see no reason why the already minimal budg- 
etary allowances for collection care should be 
endangered because of the phenomenal 
growth in personnel we have witnessed in 
other Smithsonian offices and bureaus dur- 
ing the same three years. It is unfortunate 
enough that we have lost many staff posi- 
tions to other parts of the Smithsonian in 
this way over the years, but it could be 
catastrophic to allow the funds allocated for 
collection maintenance to be cannibalized in 
the same fashion.” 

Mr. Chairman, these criticisms can be sub- 
stantiated. 

As to the drop in support services, we can 
examine the situation at the Buildings Man- 
agement Department, which provides crafts- 
mens’ services, such as carpenters, electri- 
cians, and movers. To understand the prob- 
lems here, I suggest that the Committee ask 
the Smithsonian to discuss a reported $1.5 
million budget overrun in that Department, 
meaning that this amount of BMD resources 
went out unbudgeted for certain projects. If 
this report is accurate, the money had to be 
taken out of the hide of other projects for 
which the money had been planned. 

As to the decline in positions at the Mu- 
seum, I would like to quote from the hear- 
ings on Smithsonian funds for the 1967 fiscal 
year. At page 163, Doctor Ripley states: “We 
have about 111 scientists working in natural 
history. We have about $0 technicians. All 
the surveys made by scientific organizations 
throughout the Government and in the Na- 
tion say at the very minimum two technical 
aides should be assigned to each scientist.” 

And yet, as of today the number of scien- 
tists has dropped to 103. The number of tech- 
nicians has fallen to 87. 

Doctor Ripley has admitted this decline. 
On page 757 of the April hearings by the 
House Appropriations Committee, Doctor 
Ripley’s statement reads: “[S]cientific re- 
search and curatorial activities in some mu- 
seums may not be faring as well now as 
they were in 1968. A good example would 
be the National Museum of Natural History.” 

The drop in Foreign Currency research 
funds is easy to document. My figures are 
calculated from the Smithsonian's own list 
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of research projects which are identified at 
pages 954 through 976 of the recent House 
hearings on Smithsonian funds. 

Another interesting question that the 
Committee may wish to explore is what hap- 
pens to the overhead monies that flow into 
the Smithsonian as a result of research 
grants and contracts awarded to scientists 
at the Museum of Natural History. 

According to a recent GAO report, the total 
amount of money derived by the Smith- 
sonian from research grants and contracts 
runs in excess of $11 million. The question 
is, where does the overhead portion of these 
funds go? Is any sizable amount plowed back 
into the departments and Museum whose 
reputation attracts the grants and contracts 
in the first place and whose labors accom- 
plish the assigned research? 

Serious doubt has been raised from many 
different quarters as to whether these over- 
head monies—which amount to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars annually in the case of 
natural history—are used for the support of 
the Natural History Museum or are trans- 
ferred into other projects more popular with 
the Smithsonian management. I think it 
would be helpful to the morale of the Mu- 
seum’s staff if the Committee could discover 
the true answer to this question. 

Mr. Chairman, the next problem may be 
one which can best be examined by the 
Comptroller General. This is the issue of 
when it is proper to use Federally-appropri- 
ated funds to support programs that are in- 
tended to make money for the Smithsonian’s 
private funds. 

The situation is this. All the editors at the 
Smithsonian Press are on the Federal rolls. 
Yet the same people are required to divert 
& portion of their time to working on books 
that are for sale by the private side of the 
Smithsonian, These books are intended to 
generate revenues for the private funds of 
the Institution. But there is a serious ques- 
tion whether it is proper for the Smith- 
sonian to use Federal funds to finance its 
own revenue-producing activities. 

The thing that makes this situation curi- 
ous is that lines had been carefully drawn 
between Federal editors and private editors 
under the previous administration. 

When Doctor Carmichael was Secretary 
and Paul Oehser was in charge of the Smith- 
sonian publications arm the editors were 
clearly identified as being either private or 
Federal. However, the publications office has 
been reorganized by the present Secretary 
and there are no more privately-funded edi- 
tors left at the office. 

Mr. Chairman, the final problem which 
I hope the Committee will examine relates 
to the condition of exhibits at the Museum’s 
Hall of Mammals. Many collectors have asked 
me to protest about the sad shape that these 
displays are in. 

We should remember that a great many of 
these specimens have been donated to the 
Smithsonian together with the money to 
mount them. Also, I believe several of these 
animals were acquired from Teddy Roose- 
velt’s African safari. 

With this important historical tie, and 
with the knowledge that the exhibits repre- 
sent the visible side of the Smithsonian to 
many visitors, I feel this matter is worthy 
of being reviewed by the Committee. 

Again, the answer may lie in a shortage of 
personnel. As a result of another reorgani- 
zation done by the current management, I 
am informed that there is no longer any 
taxidermic unit attached to Natural History. 
There used to be one, but it was first moved 
out of the Museum and then abolished. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to close my remarks 
on & positive note because of my high ad- 
miration for the Smithsonian. It is an im- 
portant force for public awareness, enjoy- 
ment and service. It is a great and honored 
institution, whose reputation opens doors 
world-wide. 
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My purpose is not to condemn the Insti- 
tution or its management. I am merely ask- 
ing that a fresh look be given to its opera- 
tions to see if it has steered off course a 
few degrees. If Congress or the Smithsonian 
finds that there is some truth in the ques- 
tions I have raised, then I am confident that 
responsible and fair men will be ready to 
take whatever steps are needed to restore a 
balance to the Smithsonian’s list of pri- 
orities. 

In keeping with this spirit, I would like 
to offer for printing in the committee's record 
the full text of two letters which I have 
received from Dr. Ripley relative to this 
subject. 


REPORT BY SMITHSONIAN COUNCIL, MEETING 
or APRIL 25-27, 1970 


Resolution One: That the Council continue 
its examinations of the pattern of objectives 
and the inter-relations of programs of the 
Smithsonian so as to advise the principal 
officers of the Institution and to foster the 
development of a critical dialogue regarding 
basic policies in scholarship, education, and 
national service. 

Resolution Two: That the Council should 
have a Chairman selected from its member- 
ship and a secretary chosen from the staff 
of the Institution. 

Resolution Three: In view of the present 
need to protect and appreciate the diversity 
of the environment the Council is deeply 
concerned with the present trend relating to 
systematic biology as it affects the Museum 
of Natural History and strongly urges the 
allocation of additional resources to the Mu- 
seum to promote this field. 

Questions which exemplify the interest and 
concern of the Council are the following: 

1. May the Council receive information on 
& regular basis about trends in resource al- 
location and also an analytic digest of the 
recently concluded visitor survey? 

2. Might the Council be brought into a 
defined relationship with other Smithsonian 
advisory boards and also the Board of Re- 
gents? 

3. How does the Smithsonian coordinate its 
museum activities (in art, for example and 
with regard to acquisitions especially) with 
other Washington museums? 

4. What shall be the prerogatives and re- 
sponsibilities of curators regarding exhibits? 
How can maximum participation be achieved 
in advance planning of exhibits? 

5. How may the Institution guarantee that 
the objectives announced when new projects 
are established are not later frustrated 
through lack of support? 

6. How can basic concepts of science 
(molecular biology, differing cosmologies, 
puzzling astrophysical objects, continental 
drift) be communicated to museum visitors? 

7. How may the Institution improve com- 
munication among its principal officers and 
professional staff members? 

Members of the Council again expressed 
their appreciaton to the staff of the Belmont 
Conference Center and to the members of 
the Smithsonian staff who participated in dis- 
cussions at this meeting. 

Submitted by: 

PHILIP C. RITTERBUSH, 
Acting Secretary to the Council. 
COUNCIL OF THE SENATE OF SCIENTISTS, NA- 

TIONAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, MAY 

15, 1970 
Mr. S. DILLON RIPLEY, 

Secretary, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. RIPLEY: The Council of the Sen- 
ate of Scientists, National Museum of Na- 
tural History, is distressed by the recent 
announcement that the deficit in Smith- 
sonian funding would be made from reduc- 
tions in the operating budgets of the various 
bureaus, with a considerable amount repre- 
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senting the share of the National Museum of 
Natural History. 

Those members of the professional staff at 
the divisional and departmental levels, 
charged with the immediate, day to day 
maintenance and care of the national col- 
lections of natural history and anthropolog- 
ical specimens, have felt, perhaps more 
strongly than any other employee of the 
Smithsonian, the effects of increased strin- 
gency in budget allocations for equipment 
and supplies, sharp reductions in services 
and supplies provided by other Smithsonian 
units such as the Supply Division and the 
Library, the continued attrition of support- 
ing personnel, and the failure of our operat- 
ing budgets to keep pace with overall in- 
flation. We feel strongly that our budgetary 
allocations are currently at an absolute 
minimum and, therefore, must not be re- 
duced further. The collections are too im- 
portant a part of our national and scientific 
heritage, and scientific research and publica- 
tion are too important a part of the Smith- 
sonian's mission, for us to stand by and wit- 
ness their derogation in favor of other ac- 
tivities more highly emphasized by the 
Smithsonian administrators. 

We respectfully submit that growth in 
staff has not been taking place within the 
National Museum of Natural History during 
the past three years. We therefore see no 
reason why the already minimal budgetary 
allowances for collection care should be en- 
dangered because of the phenomenal growth 
in personnel we have witnessed in other 
Smithsonian offices and bureaus during the 
same three years. It is unfortunate enough 
that we have lost many staff positions to 
other parts of the Smithsonian in this way 
over the funds allocated for collection 
maintenance to be cannibalized in the same 
fashion. We strongly recommend that de- 
ficiencies because of over-staffing in recent 
years be remedied by reduction of staff in 
those same areas which have shown ex- 
traordinary growth during that time. 


LETTERS RECEIVED From 
Dr. S. DILLON RIPLEY 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., June 5, 1970. 
Hon. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GOLDWATER: I have read 
your long statement about the Smithso- 
nian, and in particular about the National 
Air and Space Museum, with very great in- 
terest. I regret that I did not have an op- 
portunity to discuss with you your concerns 
before you delivered your speech. I would 
have been able to tell you of our continuing 
efforts in seeking to move forward on this 
front, and of some of the concrete steps we 
have taken, 

The ultimate construction of a suitable 
building to house the Nation’s air and space 
collections will be the successful culmina- 
tion of 24 years of Congressional encourage- 
ment and legislative action in the interest 
of air and space science and history. 

Starting with the Act of August 12, 1946, 
the Congress established the National Air 
Museum as a part of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, The Congress included provisions for 
selecting a site for a National Air Museum 
building to be located in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal. By the Act of September 6, 1958, the 
Congress designated a site for a building to 
be on the Mall from Fourth Street to Seventh 
Street, Independence Avenue to Jefferson 
Drive. Planning appropriations in the 
amount of $511,000 and $1,364,000 have been 
made available to the Smithsonian by the 
Congress for the fiscal years 1964 and 1965, 
respectively. One of my first official acts as 
Secretary was to testify before the Congres- 
sional Committees in support of the plan- 
ning appropriation for the fiscal year 1965. 
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I recall with pleasure that at the time of 
my letter of May 25, 1964, on S. 2602, 88th 
Congress, addressed to Senator Pell, the 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on the 
Smithsonian Institution, it appeared that 
the building might soon be approved for 
construction. It was so recommended but 
the bill was not passed by the House after 
it had been approved by the Senate. 

The Congress subsequently enacted legis- 
lation approved on July 19, 1966, authorizing 
the construction of the National Air and 
Space Museum. 

In connection with this authorization, 
P.L. 89-509, the Senate Committee on Rules 
and Administration in its report to the Sen- 
ate stated: 

“In reporting favorably on H.R. 6125, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
noted with satisfaction the letter of May 13, 
1966, from Secretary Ripley, giving assur- 
ances that funds would not be requested in 
this session of Congress pursuant to the 
authorization in H.R. 6125. The committee 
expressly recommends that funding for the 
National Air and Space Museum should be 
deferred even further, if need be, and that 
appropriations should not be requested pur- 
suant to H.R. 6125 unless and until there 
is a substantial reduction in our military ex- 
penditures in Vietnam.” 

Rather than assume the responsibility for 
interpreting the wording, “substantial re- 
ductions in military expenditures in Viet- 
nam,” the Smithsonian Institution contin- 
ued to seek appropriations for the Air and 
Space Museum. Funds for construction were 
then requested in the fiscal year 1966 and 
fiscal year 1967 budget submissions to the 
Bureau of the Budget in the amount of 
$40,045,000 and $40,331,000 respectively, as 
estimated by the General Services Admin- 
istration. Both requests were deleted by the 
Administration prior to submittal of the 
budget to the Congress. During preparation 
of the fiscal year 1968 budget, it was decided 
that an incremental request for construction 
funds for the foundation and underground 
parking garage might be more acceptable, 
following the precedent used by the Public 
Buildings Service of the General Services 
Administration to start the FBI Bullding 
and the new Labor Department Building. 
Funds in the amount of $9,500,000 were 
therefore requested for this purpose in both 
the fiscal year 1968 and fiscal year 1969 
budget submittals to the Bureau of the 
Budget and each time the item was deleted 
and not submitted to the Congress, 

With the passage of time and unusually 
sharp increases in construction costs, the 
GSA was requested to update the construc- 
tion cost estimate. In January 1968 we were 
advised by GSA that the building would now 
cost nearly $56,000,000 and in the next few 
years would increase to $65 million, if the 
then planned planetarium were added to the 
project. This substantial increase in cost led 
to consideration of reducing the cost by 
reducing the size of the building and even 
completely redesigning if necessary. 

The Chancellor of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution then wrote to the President on 
November 19, 1969, to inform him of the 
resolution approved by the Board of Regents 
on November 5, 1969, as follows: 

“Voted that the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution recognizes the in- 
tense interest of the American people in the 
national air and space programs and in the 
historic fiight of Apollo 11 to the Moon and 
return. The Regents recognize that by Public 
Law 89-509 the Nation’s Alir and Space Mu- 
seum is authorized to be constructed on the 
Mall on a site designated by Act of Congress. 
The Regents further recognize that because 
of substantial increases in construction costs, 
the building as now designed should be scaled 
down from its present level of $65 million 
to a cost level not to exceed $40 million. The 
Regents, therefore, most respectfully and 
most urgently request that the President in- 
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clude in his budget for the fiscal year 1971 
an amount of $2 million to finance the nec- 
essary redesign of this great educational and 
exhibition center for our air and space ex- 
ploration.” 

The Assistant to the President for Domes- 
tic Affairs responded to the Chancellor's let- 
ter on December 10, 1969, and stated that 
funds for redesign had not been included in 
the 1971 budget by the Bureau of the Budget 
because of budgetary constraints, but that 
it would be included in a list of appealed 
items to be presented to the President during 
his review. 

After a discussion of these efforts with me, 
Regent William A. M. Burden wrote to the 
President, urging that redesign funds be in- 
serted as an amendment to the Presidential 
Budget. He stated that his concern “arises 
from our intense desire to complete the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum within the 
years of your incumbency as President. In 
order to complete such an historic structure 
in time for 1976 at the earliest, it will be 
necessary to commence planning for a re- 
sealing downwards in cost of the present 
approved structure. The nation can save per- 
haps more than $20 million in completed 
costs by spending $2 million for replanning 
now.” 

“Mindful of the’ vital need which the Ad- 
ministration faces in cutting costs, it seems 
to us that this planning item, which could 
be inserted as an amendment to the Presi- 
dential Budget, would be viewed as a pru- 
dent investment for the future.” 

In the interim, the architect has been 
authorized to prepare a feasibility study to 
show in outline form the maximum size and 
arrangement for a building estimated to 
cost $40 million. This study will be com- 
pleted in June 1970. 

The Smithsonian was subsequently ad- 
vised that the Senate had requested in 1966 
that appropriations for this purpose not be 
sought “unless and until there is a sub- 
stantial redirection in our military expendi- 
tures in Vietnam.” While the military effort 
in Vietnam is certainly redirected, we were 
advised, unfortunately the military expendi- 
ture level has not lessened appreciably. We 
were further advised that the President has 
directed very drastic cuts in all budgets for 
FY 1971 and that there is no possibility of 
reinstating this request under the circum- 
stances, 

In our submission of the fiscal year 1972 
budget to the Bureau of the Budget, we 
will again request an appropriation of 
$2,000,000 for planning. We believe that the 
investment of redesign costs will result in a 
substantial decrease in ultimate construction 
costs and thereby increase the prospect of 
starting construction at the earliest possible 
date. We consider that an appropriation for 
redesign would not be in conflict with the 
previously stated position of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. We base 
this statement on the fact that the reference 
to the then pending legislation, H.R. 6125, 
was related to an authorization for construc- 
tion of the building. Planning had been au- 
thorized earlier by the Act of September 6, 
1958. Accordingly, I am writing to the Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration, asking his concurrence in 
this interpretation and for his support of 
our proposed request for planning funds. 

In order to provide additional exhibition 
space for the National Air and Space Museum, 
pending the construction of a proper museum 
building for this purpose, a substantial part 
of the Arts and Industries Building has been 
assigned to the Air and Space Museum. The 
exhibitions in this area are of great interest 
to our visiting public and serve admirably to 
complement the exhibitions in the adjoining 
Air and Space Museum hangar. 

A number of potential candidates for the 
position of Director of the National Air 
and Space Museum have been interviewed. 
The search continues and we have called 
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upon several of the Regents to assist in sug- 
gesting names and in evaluating applicants. 
The recent appointment of Mr. James E. 
Webb as a member of the Board of Regents 
by the Act of May 18, 1970, will provide an- 
other Regent with a strong interest in the 
Air and Space Museum and in the selection 
of a Director. 

In the meantime, Mr. Frank A. Taylor, 
the senior museum director in the Institu- 
tion, is serving as Acting Director. 

In regard to the proposed Museum of Man, 
let me say that it was my hope that we 
could re-establish the Institution’s primacy 
in the field of anthropology that prevailed 
from the late nineteenth century through 
the 1930’s. I undertook, therefore, to con- 
solidate the Bureau of American Ethnology 
and the Department of Anthropology to form 
an intellectual critical mass. In late 1968, 
sufficient progress had heen made in eyolvy- 
ing our anthropological programs to warrant 
the conversion of the transitional Office of 
Anthropology to the Center for the Study 
of Man. The Center reinforces and supports 
the more traditional, collection-based, schol- 
arly activities that go on in the Department 
of Anthropology with an infusion of scholar- 
ship by distinguished ethnologists, social 
biologists and the like from outside the 
Smithsonian, including scholars from abroad. 

A National Museum of Man would further 
strengthen the Smithsonian’s contributions 
in the broad area of anthropology, a field 
that is rapidly undergoing a fundamental 
change both in the attitudes of its practi- 
tioners and in their sightings of new scholar- 
ly objectives, 

Concerning the personnel of the National 
Museum of Natural History, I should say 
that when I came to the Smithsonian I was 
concerned with our inability to compete with 
other institutions for highly qualified sci- 
entists because of salary levels. Now we have 
succeeded in attracting a number of highly 
competent, indeed distinguished scientists to 
the professional staff in the National Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

In 1965 we were able to convince both the 
Bureau of the Budget and the Congress of 
the merit of providing the Smithsonian with 
a direct appropriation for research, The ap- 
propriation was designed to offset the decline 
in support that we had been receiving from 
the National Science Foundation. Since that 
time, Congress has continued to appropriate 
funds for scientific research, but unfortu- 
nately the level of support has remained 
static. Nonetheless, the largest percentage of 
funds from that appropriation has been 
awarded to scientists in the National Muse- 
um of Natural History. In addition, our sci- 
entists have been the principal beneficiaries 
of funds brought into the Institution 
through our Office of Environmental Sci- 
ences, including the units in ecology and 
oceanography. Also, they have benefited 
from the Institution’s Foreign Currency 
Program. Finally, there has been the support 
for research and curation that I have been 
able to provide from the Institution's lim- 
ited private resources. 

With gratitude, I recall that the Congress 
provided $18.636,000 for the addition of 512,- 
000 square feet of laboratory space to the 
National Museum of Natural History. These 
additions, completed in 1963-65, provided a 
major expansion in the facilities for scien- 
tific research in this museum. 

I am most grateful for your interest in 
the National Air and Space Museum and I 
would indeed welcome an opportunity to 
discuss with you the development of a new 
museum at the earliest possible time. 

With all good wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. DILLON RIPLEY, 
Secretary. 

(P.S.—A copy of my letter of October 10, 
1969, to Senator Jordan on this subject is 
enclosed.) 
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IDENTICAL LETTER TO HON. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION, COMMITTEE ON RULES 
AND ADMINISTRATION 

Ocroser 10, 1969. 

Hon, B. EVERETT JORDAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Rules and Admin- 

istration, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN; Widespread public in- 
terest in our Air and Space program has been 
further enhanced by the historic flight of 
Apollo 11 to the Moon and its return to 
Earth. 

It appears to be appropriate therefore to 
recall that Public Law 89-509 which was fav- 
orably reported by the Senate Committee 
on Rules and Administration on June 28, 
1966, authorizes construction of the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum. Funds for con- 
struction have not been appropriated. In its 
report to the Senate, the Committee included 
the following provision: 

“In reporting favorably on H.R. 6125, the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
noted with satisfaction the letter of May 13, 
1966, from Secretary Ripley, giving assur- 
ances that funds would not be requested in 
this session of Congress pursuant to the au- 
thorization in H.R. 6125. The committee ex- 
pressly recommends that funding for the 
National Air and Space Museum should be 
deferred even further, if need be, and that 
appropriations should not be requested pur- 
suant to H.R. 6125 unless and until there is 
a substantial reduction in our military ex- 
penditures in Vietnam.” 

Current actions to reduce the scale of 
military operations by the United States in 
Vietnam now being reported in the press, to- 
gether with evidence of the strong public 
interest in the air and space program, lead 
me to ask for your further consideration of 
the possibility of initiating construction of 
the National Air and Space Museum in the 
fiscal year 1971 or 1972. 

The President's deferment of certain Fed- 
eral construction in the fiscal year 1970 is 
Tecognized as a present barrier to Federal 
construction in general. Nevetheless, the 
message from the Bureau of the Budget on 
this subject does not at this time project the 
deferment beyond the fiscal year 1970. 

Construction when started will require 
four or more years, so that the budgetary 
effect of the estimated cost of about $50 
million will be spread over a time span of 
five years. The development could be 
achieved also through successive physical 
and funding stages, thereby avoiding budge- 
tary peaking. Under this plan of develop- 
ment, there would be undertaken first the 
substructure, largely occupied by a garage, 
which could be utilized for public parking 
as soon as completed, on a fee basis. As a 
second stage, the central bay of the super 
Structure of the building could be erected 
and utilized by the public as a major exhibi- 
tion and educational hall for air and space 
achievements. As a third stage, the end bays 
of the superstructure could be undertaken 
to complete the building as now designed. 

Another possibility would be a total rede- 
sign to produce plans for a different building 
of smaller proportions costing less than $40 
million. 

We are convinced that this great exhi- 
bition and educational center will be visited 
by more than five million of our citizens 
each year. When constructed, it will serve 
admirably to record for our people, espe- 
cially the young, the history of the air and 
space age as it is being made. 

With all best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. DILLON RIPLEY, 
Secretary. 

(PS.—The visitation to the m of 
Moon Rock now in our old exhibition build- 
ing amply confirms the vast public aware- 
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ness and excitement of our space accomp- 
lishments.) 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., July 16, 1970. 
Hon. Barry GOLDWATER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GOLDWATER: Thank you for 
your letter of June 17, 1970, to which I 
would like to respond in the same spirit of 
constructive and helpful criticism you have 
presented. 

I, too, am deeply interested and commit- 
ted to the goal of achieving a balanced pro- 
gram for the Smithsonian. 

I have been concerned since joining the 
Smithsonian with the need to strike a bal- 
ance by reasserting the Institution's leader- 
ship in a number of fields of scholarship and 
public service in which I believe we have 
strong historical responsibilities and poten- 
tial for the future. I believe that in the long 
term we will be able to achieve the level of 
recognition and support from both the pri- 
vate and public sectors for our research and 
curatorial activities that are so badly needed 
and so well deserved. It has been difficult to 
win essential budget increases for our fun- 
damental scientific research. It is this fact, I 
believe, that led the Smithsonian Council to 
formulate a supporting resolution that was 
touched on in your letter; we welcome this 
resolution. 

At the same time that we have been trying 
earnestly to make progress in the sciences, 
as well as in history and art, the Congress 
during the last decade has enacted some 20 
pieces of major legislation which place addi- 
tional responsibilities on us. For all of these 
we are grateful and intend to strive ever 
harder to support. 

In addition to supporting the National 
Museum of Natural History and the National 
Air and Space Museum, we have had to 
stretch our resources to help alleviate some of 
the very serious problems confronting other 
scientific units of the Smithsonian, including 
the Smithsonian Tropical Research Institute, 
the Smithsonian Radiation Biology Labora- 
tory, and the Smithsonian Astrophysical Ob- 
servatory. In fact, the portion of available 
funds applied to our scientific programs is 
very Substantially greater than the amounts 
made available for programs in history and 
art. 

In any event, I heartily concur in your esti- 
mation that the Museum of Natural History 
needs a sizeable increase in the number of 
professional and technical aides and for 
associated expenses. 

With regard to the Institution’s relation- 
ship with the National Science Foundation, 
let me state clearly that the Smithsonian 
did not initiate any plan to discontinue the 
National Science Foundation’s grant support 
for the scientists in the National Museum of 
Natural History or any other unit of the 
Institution. On the contrary, this action 
was initiated in the National Science Foun- 
dation, with the consent of the Bureau of 
the Budget, as a direct consequence of NSF's 
interpretation of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act for the Fiscal Year 1964. 
I am enclosing copies of several letters and 
memoranda to document this fact, including 
& copy of a personal letter that I sent to a 
representative of the National Science Foun- 
dation while I was still the Director of the 
Peabody Museum at Yale. That letter was but 
the first of many efforts on my part to re- 
establish a full financial relationship between 
the National Science Foundation and the 
Smithsonian Institution. In all fairness to 
the NSF, I need to point out that the Institu- 
tion has been the recipient of substantial 
sums annually from the Foundation, despite 
the restrictive interpretation that has per- 
sisted in regard to individual research 
projects. Currently, we are preparing several 
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additional, carefully conceived programs for 
consideration by NSF. 

Concerning employment at the National 
Air and Space Museum, I offer the following 
table and explanation: 


POSITIONS 


Service 
rovided 


Office 
of Exhibits 
(equiv- 


alent to 
man-years) 


Appor- 

tioned 

Allowed by the 
by Smith- 
Congress sonian 


End of the year 
employment 
(exclusive of 
summer tempos) 


45 including 6 
on private roll. 
8 34 including 5 


1970___. 41 233 


t On July 1, 1968 (start of fiscal year 1969) the National Air 
and Space Museum (NASM) had a staff (exclusive of temporar 
summer employees) of 39 fulltime Federal employees and 
private roll employees. The private roll employees were engaged 
on the program to select, assemble, and circulate historical 
spacecraft and related NASA materiel, This was supported by a 
grant from NASA, 


The staff included 10 persons engaged on the design, produc- 


tion, and maintenance of exhibits. During fiscal year 1969, it was 
decided to transfer the NASM exhibits personnel to the Smith- 
sonian Office of Exhibits (OE) with the understanding that the 
OE would perform exhibits work for NASM in volume equivalent 
to or greater than the capability of the section transferred. It was 
also agreed that in fiscal year 1970 the OE would assume the 
Payment of the salaries of these employees out of the OE budget. 


he salaries and benefits funds remaining in the NASM as the 
result of this transfer would be used to convert the private roll 
employees of the space program to Federal employment at the 
planned termination of the NASA’s support of the program in 


The transfer of the NASM exhibits personnel was made in the 
interest of efficiency. The immediate supervision of the OE 
supervisory personnel and the closer scheduling of the services 
of the central OE shops and supporting units are estimated to 
have resulted in more work produced, A museum education 
specialist in NASM was also transferred to the Office of Academic 
Programs with the understanding that he would work on educa- 
tional projects of the NASM. At the end of fiscal year 1969, the 
employment of the NASM was down 11 positions from the start 
of the year as the result of these transfers. 

2 The apportionment of positions to the NASM by the Smith- 
sonian at the start of fiscal year 1970 was 33 positions which 
included 28 former Federal positions and 5 new positions funded 
from savings to the NASM from salaries and benefits formerly 
paid the transferred exhibits workers. 

During fiscal year 1970, the personne! of the Office of Exhibits 
worked on 12 exhibition projects of the National Air and Space 
Museum including the continuing replacement of units in the 
Air and Space Building, counted as 1 project. These projects 
absorbed 814 man-years of effort and cost $112,000. It should 
be mentioned that 2 men on the payroll of the Office of Exhibits 
are now assigned full time to the maintenance. of NASM ex- 
hibits which are the best maintained exhibits in the Mall 
museums. 

3 Through most of fiscal year 1970, the NASM had 31 em- 
ployees at work and 2 vacancies (the Director and the Director's 
Administrative Officer). However, as shown, the exhibits work 

erformed at no cost to the NASM means that in 1970 the 

ASM had the equivalent of 39 positions filled and 2 vacancies. 


I fully expect that a new director of the 
National Air and Space Museum will be 
selected In the near future, He should begin 
immediately to plan research and educa- 
tional programs which can be placed high on 
the Institution’s list of priorities and for 
which we plan to request appropriations be- 
ginning with fiscal year 1972. 

Your interest is most welcome and we hope 
sincerely that you will help us in our efforts 
to provide adequate support for both the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum and other 
scientific bureaus of the Institution. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. Ditton RIPLEY, 
Secretary. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr 
ALLEN). The hour of 1 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair now lays before the 
Senate the pending business which the 
clerk will state. 
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The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

The report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the text of the 
bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate stand 
in recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 2 p.m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
1:08 p.m.) the Senate took a recess sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair. 

At 1:34 p.m., the Senate reassembled, 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr, ALLEN). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the text of the bill (S. 2601) to 
reorganize the courts of the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, no 
one doubts that there is a crime prob- 
lem in the District of Columbia. 

No one doubts that there is a serious 
breakdown of the criminal justice sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia. 

And no one doubts that it will take 
legislative action to improve this situa- 
tion in the District of Columbia. 

But the question that responsible pub- 
lie officials must ask is this: Is the Dis- 
trict crime conference bill a sound, ef- 
fective, appropriate, constitutional re- 
sponse to this situation? 

As a former prosecutor, an attorney, 
a member of the Senate District Com- 
mittee, and a member of the crime con- 
ference committee, I emphatically be- 
lieve that it is not. 

I am not seeking to place the blame 
for this bill on anyone’s shoulders, This 
conference report is the product of a 
great deal of time and effort. Much of 
the report is essential to improving the 
crime situation in this city—and these 
provisions have been preserved in the 
District crime substitute bill. 

It is nonetheless a bad piece of legis- 
lation. Some provisions of the confer- 
ence report add chaos to confusion, run 
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counter to modern penological theory 
and smack of repression. 

I find somewhat extraordinary the ra- 
tionale that the “overwhelming bulk” 
of the bill is noncontroversial—as though 
the shorter, troublesome portion of the 
bill will somehow affect District resi- 
dents less. 

Many of the objectionable features of 
the conference report have become 
familiar to my colleagues. Preventive 
detention, juvenile provisions, and man- 
datory minimum sentences have been 
debated at length the past several days. 

I find still another aspect of the con- 
ference report—not so well publicized— 
which makes it impossible for me to give 
it my support: the funding provisions. 

The conference report provides a one- 
time Federal payment of $5 million to 
help defray the costs of the bill. That 
means that in fiscal year 1971, $3.9 mil- 
lion will be used to pay the costs of the 
initial phase of the reorganization of 
the judicial system. The remainder— 
$1.1 million—is to be used for the treat- 
ment of narcotics addicts. 

Lest this appear to be a generous au- 
thorization, let’s examine it a bit more 
closely. 

In 4 years, when the final phase of 
the court reorganization has been com- 
pleted and the new judicial system is 
fully operative, the District of Colum- 
bia government will have an annual cost 
of $8 million for debt service, operating 
expenses, and the like—costs directly 
resulting from the court reorganization. 

The costs to the city will be $8 million 
every year for over 30 years. This bill 
provides only $5 million—and that sum 
for only 1 year. 

Let me emphasize that this is an au- 
thorization measure, not an appropria- 
tions bill. If we were to provide a rea- 
sonable authorization, the Appropria- 
tions Committee could—and no doubt 
would—appropriate below the authorized 
level in the years preceding full opera- 
tion of the new court system. 

We are asked to approve a permanent 
reorganization plan. Why then should 
we stop short of a permanent authoriza- 
tion of sufficient size to pay for it? 

Let me turn now to the second critical 
area for funding in the much publicized 
fight against crime. 

There is no longer any dispute about 
the intimate connection between drug 
addiction and crime. That individuals 
addicted to hard drugs will—indeed, 
must—steal to support their habits is 
a truism. Acting on this premise, the 
Senate passed a major Drug Abuse Con- 
trol Act last January as part of the 
President’s crime program. But we have 
yet to face head on the difficult question 
of treatment and rehabilitation. 

The District of Columbia has approx- 
imately 10,000 addicts. One local judge 
has estimated, conservatively, that these 
10,000 addicts steal $300 million in 
money and merchandise each year to 
support habits averaging $47 per day. 

It costs the people about $5,000 to 
keep an addict in jail for a year—where 
he receives little or no treatment for his 
addiction. By contrast, it costs only $2,- 
000 per year to provide him with treat- 
ment on an outpatient basis. Consider 
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these facts for a moment: It costs less 
than half as much to treat a man as to 
jail him—and the chance that the addict 
inmate will return to a life of crime 
upon release is nearly certain. 

In recent hearings before the Senate 
District Committee, Mayor Washington 
testified that the city will need $20 mil- 
lion to treat each of its 10,000 addicts. 
If indeed we are dedicating ourselves to 
eradicating crime in the District, sure- 
ly this is a primary and essential com- 
mitment. 

Once again, I remind you that this is 
an authorization bill, not an appropria- 
tions measure. Dr. Robert DuPont, head 
of the District’s Narcotics Treatment 
Agency, has testified that his Agency’s 
capacity for treatment will be 5,000 to 
7,000 addicts by July 1971. I believe that 
the $10 to $14 million needed to treat 
these addicts should be appropriated 
for this program in this fiscal year. 

But let us look ahead to the actual 
needs of this city—to the 10,000 addicted 
residents—and authorize the funds nec- 
essary to eliminate addiction as a cause 
of social disorganization and crime in 
the District of Columbia. 

To tout any bill as the key to crime 
control in the District is hypocrisy un- 
less the funds to carry out the court re- 
organization plan and to deal effective- 
ly with drug addiction are provided. The 
conference report on the District crime 
bill simply does not meet this require- 
ment. 

This failure is yet another reason for 
rejecting the conference report—and 
supporting the substitute bill. The sub- 
stitute measure offers an opportunity to 
enact the major portion of the confer- 
ence report without accepting the unwise 
features. In addition, it provides the 
fiscal authorization essential to making 
he into the crime problem in this 

y. 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed the following bills, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 2043. An act for the relief of Keum 
Ja Franks; 

H.R. 5655. An act for the relief of Low 
Yin (also known as Low Ying); 

H.R. 10150. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Air Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex.; 

H.R. 12400, An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills; 

H.R. 13895. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall; and 

H.R. 15478. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 3889) to amend section 
14(b) of the Federal Reserve Act, as 
amended, to extend for 1 year the au- 
thority of Federal Reserve banks to pur- 
chase U.S. obligations directly from the 
Treasury, and it was signed by the Presi- 
dent pro tempore. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary: 

H.R. 2043. An act for the relief of Keum Ja 
Franks; 

H.R. 5655. An act for the relief of Low Yin 
(also known as Low Ying); 

H.R. 10150. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
the Air Force at Kelly Air Force Base, Tex.; 

H.R. 12400. An act for the relief of Tae 
Pung Hills; 

H.R. 13895. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Maria Eloisa Pardo Hall; and 

H.R. 15478. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Fernande M. Allen. 


RECESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate stand in 
recess subject to the call of the Chair, 
with the understanding that the recess 
not extend beyond 2:30 p.m. today. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 1:47 
p.m.) the Senate took a recess subject 
to the call of the Chair. 

At 2:21 p.m., the Senate reassembled, 
when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. FANNIN). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT RE- 
FORM AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the text of the bill (S. 2601) 
to reorganize the courts of the District 
of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I under- 
stand the business that is ready for trans- 
action is germane to the pending busi- 
ness; am I correct? 

Mr. HART. The pending business, I be- 
lieve, is the consideration of the con- 
ference report. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Does the Senator in- 
tend to speak on that matter? 

Mr. HART. Yes, I do. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The only reason I raise 
the question is that the acting majority 
leader was called from the Chamber tem- 
porarily and he asked me to be sure that 
the rule of germaneness was safeguarded, 
which I have done. 

I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I begin by 
calling to the attention of Senators a 
telegram that I believe was dispatched to 


each of us today. The telegram is signed 
CXVI——1602—Part 19 
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by Roy Wilkens, on behalf of the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights, which is 
a coalition of 125 national civil rights, 
labor, religious and civic groups. The tele- 
gram was sent to each of us urging re- 
jection of the conference report on the 
District of Columbia crime bill. The text 
of the telegram is as follows: 

Leadership Conference on Civil Rights urges 
you vote against Conference Report on the 
D.C. Crime Bill which exceed all bounds of 
fairness and constitutionality. 


Mr. President, several weeks ago, I 
voiced my concerns about the House- 
passed District of Columbia crime bill, 
then pending in conference along with 
the Senate’s proposals. I stressed my op- 
position, particularly to the provision 
dealing with preventive detention, no- 
knock entry, juveniles, mandatory sen- 
tences, and wiretapping. 

Now we have the conference report. It 
is readily apparent that the able chair- 
man of the District Committee and the 
other Senate conferees have labored long 
and arduously on behalf of their col- 
leagues, They have obtained a large num- 
ber of deletions or modifications in the 
objectionable House provision. 

If this were an ordinary program au- 
thorization or appropriation bill, Mr. 
President, all of us would acknowledge 
that such a conference requires com- 
promise and accommodation. But this is 
not such a bill. Its provisions endanger 
the most basic precepts of our constitu- 
tional system and implement regressive 
policies of criminal justice. 

Despite repeated claims of a Senate 
victory, the provisions of the report are 
still fundamentally unacceptable. 

This Senate does not sit to “accept 
half a loaf” when constitutional guar- 
antees of our individual liberties are at 
stake. Such moments call for conviction, 
not compromise. 

Mr. President, the present debate 
should be placed in perspective. Let us 
remember what is not at issue in the vote 
on the conference report. 

It is not a test of our commitment to 
the fight on crime. That commitment 
will be tested far more accurately in a 
few weeks, when we debate and vote on 
the nature and extent of Federal assist- 
ance to Washington and other cities un- 
der the Safe Streets Act of 1968—and 
when we consider legislation for fund- 
ing narcotic addiction treatment and re- 
habilitation centers. 

Nor is the vote on the report a test of 
our willingness to achieve court reform 
for the District. 

No one seriously suggests that those 
of us opposed to the conference report 
are any less vigorously committed to the 
desperate need for such reform. It is not 
we who are seeking to hold the vita] re- 
organization and expansion of the judi- 
cial system hostage to controversial and 
offensive experiments in criminal law. 

Several of my colleagues and I have 
sponsored S. 4080 as a substitute court 
reform bill. It includes essentially all of 
the provisions on court reorganization 
and the bail agency included in the con- 
ference report. It has also been intro- 
duced by us as amendment No. 777 to 
H.R. 914, a House-passed private bill now 
before the Senate. 
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Further, we have introduced a strong, 
but constitutional, series of criminal and 
juvenile law provisions for the District, 
S. 4081—which has also been introduced 
as amendment No. 776 to H.R. 914. Our 
bill includes those provisions from the 
conference report which we can, in good 
conscience, support. It deletes those ele- 
ments which even the pressing need for 
court reform cannot justify: First, pre- 
ventive detention; second, no-knock 
searches; third, wiretapping; fourth, 
mandatory minimum sentences; and, 
fifth, certain undesirable juvenile proce- 
dure provisions, 

PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


Mr. President, no provision of this bill 
has caused more alarm among those vig- 
ilant against erosion of our liberties than 
has the administration’s proposal for 
preventive detention, which is essentially 
preserved in the conference report. 

By now, the Senate is well aware of 
the basic issues at stake, Those opposed 
to such imprisonment for crimes not 
committed have already reviewed its 
basic defects: 

The grave constitutional questions re- 
garding right to bail; the presumption 
of innocence until proven guilty; and 
other elements of due process; 

The lack of empirical evidence to jus- 
tify such a drastic departure from our 
traditions of criminal justice; and 

The inevitable burden of double trials 
on the already strained judicial system, 
aggravating the very problem addressed. 

I urge my colleagues, before they vote, 
to reflect once more upon these issues. 
This Senate has met the challenge of 
exercising the Nation’s conscience before 
in this session. It must do so again. 

At this time, Mr. President, I wish to 
call particular attention to two specific 
dangers of the conference report’s pro- 
posal for preventive detention, which 
perhaps have not received adequate scru- 
tiny: the possibility of perpetual deten- 
tion and the scope of detention on the 
basis of past conduct. 

PERPETUAL DETENTION 


Proponents of the report have claimed 
that it limits detention of an accused to 
60 days, and that, if he has not then been 
tried, he would be released pursuant to 
section 1321, governing conditional re- 
lease. I submit that the plain language 
of the conference bill permits the prose- 
cution to seek successive, prolonged pe- 
riods of detention, and that this loophole 
sharply reduces the supposed safeguards 
of the report. 


Section 1322, dealing with preventive 
detention, does state that if the accused 
has not been tried after 60 days, he shall 
be treated in accordance with section 
1321 which deals with conditions of re- 
lease. But that is the beginning of the 
problem, not the answer. The prisoner 
is still detained at this point. Section 
1321 permits his release only if a con- 
dition or combination of conditions will 
ensure the safety of members of the 
community—the statute speaks of those 
“conditions of release, if any.” 

If the court finds that no conditions 
provide such assurance, and the accused 
falls within one of several categories, 
then section 1322 comes into play again, 
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and the court can entertain a new pros- 
ecution motion for another 2-month 
detention. There is not one word in the 
statute preventing this, or otherwise sug- 
gesting that the accused shall, in fact, 
always be released after 60 days. 

Further, even if the accused is con- 
ditionally released under section 1321, 
the prosecution can seek ex parte to com- 
mence another detention hearing under 
section 1322(c) (2), whenever it sub- 
sequently appears appropriate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that sections 1321 and 1322 of the 
report be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SUBCHAPTER II—RELEASE AND PRETRIAL 

DETENTION 
“§ 23-1321. RELEASE IN NONCAPITAL CASES 
PRIOR TO TRIAL 

“(a) Any person charged with an offense, 
other than an offense punishable by death, 
shall, at his appearance before a judicial of- 
ficer, be ordered released pending trial on his 
personal recognizance or upon the execution 
of an unsecured appearance bond in an 
amount specified by the judicial officer, un- 
less the officer determines, in the exercise of 
his discretion, that such a release will not 
reasonably assure the appearance of the per- 
son as required or the safety of any other 
person or the community. When such a deter- 
mination is made, the judicial officer shall, 
either in lieu of or in addition to the above 
methods of release, impose the first of the 
following conditions of release which will 
reasonably assure the appearance of the per- 
son for trial or the safety of any other per- 
son or the community, or, if no single condi- 
tion gives that assurance, any combination 
of the following conditions: 

“(1) Place the person in the custody of a 
designated person or organization agreeing to 
supervise him. 

“(2) Place restrictions on the travel, as- 
sociation, or place of abode of the person 
during the period of release. 

“(3) Require the execution of an appear- 
ance bond in a specified amount and the de- 
posit in the registry of the court, in cash or 
other security as directed, of a sum not to 
exceed 10 per centum of the amount of the 
bond, such deposit to be returned upon the 
performance of the conditions of release. 

“(4) Require the execution of a bail bond 
with sufficient solvent sureties, or the deposit 
of cash in lieu thereof. 

“(5) Impose any other condition, includ- 
ing a condition requiring that the person 
return to custody after specified hours of 
release for employment or other limited pur- 
poses. 

No financial condition may be imposed to as- 
sure the safety of any other person or the 
community. 

“(b) In determining which conditions of 
release, if any, will reasonably assure the 
appearance of a person as required or the 
safety of any other person or the community, 
the judicial, officer shall, on. the basis of 
available information, take into account 
such matters as the nature and circum- 
stances of the offense charged, the weight 
of the evidence against such person, his 
family ties, employment, financial resources, 
character and mental conditions, past con- 
duct, length of residence in the community, 
record of convictions, and any record of ap- 
pearance at court proceedings, flight to avoid 
prosecution, or failure to appear at court 
proceedings. 

“(c) A judicial officer authorizing the re- 
lease of a person under this section shall 
issue an appropriate order containing a 
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statement of the conditions imposed, if any, 
shall inform such person of the penalties ap- 
plicable to violations of the conditions of his 
release, shall advise him that a warrant for 
his arrest will be issued immediately upon 
any such violation, and shall warn such per- 
son of the penalties provided in section 
23-1328. 

“(d) A person for whom conditions of re- 
lease are imposed and who, after twenty- 
four hours from the time of the release hear- 
ing, continues to be detained as a result of 
his inability to meet the conditions of re- 
lease, shall, upon application, be entitled to 
have the conditions received by the judicial 
officer who imposed them. Unless the condi- 
tions of release are amended and the person 
is thereupon released, the judicial officer 
shall set forth in writing the reasons for 
requiring the conditions imposed. A person 
who is ordered released on a condition which 
requires that he return to custody after 
specified hours shall, upon application, be 
entitled to a review by the judicial officer 
who imposed the condition. Unless the re- 
quirement is removed and the person is 
thereupon released on another condition, the 
judicial officer shall set forth in writing the 
reasons for continuing the requirement. In 
the event that the judicial officer who im- 
posed conditions of release is not available, 
any other judicial officer may review such 
conditions. 

“(e) A judicial officer ordering the release 
of a person on any condition specified in this 
section may at any time amend his order to 
impose additional or different conditions of 
release, except that if the imposition of such 
additional or different conditions results in 
the detention of the person as a result of his 
inability to meet such conditions or in the 
release of the person on a condition requir- 
ing him to return to custody after specified 
hours, the provisions of subsection (d) shall 
apply. 

“(f) Information stated in, or offered in 
connection with, any order entered pursuant 
to this section need not conform to the rules 
pertaining to the admissibility of evidence in 
a court of law. 

“(g) Nothing contained in this section 
shall be construed to prevent the disposition 
of any case or class of cases by forfeiture of 
collateral security where such disposition is 
authorized by the court. 

“(h) The following shall be applicable to 
any person detained pursuant to this sub- 
chapter: 

“(1) The person shall be confined, to the 
extent practicable, in facilities separate from 
convicted persons awaiting or serving sen- 
tences or being held in custody pending ap- 


peal. 

“(2) The person shall be afforded reason- 
able. opportunity for private consultation 
with counsel and, for good cause shown, shall 
be released upon order of the judicial officer 


in the custody of the United States marshal -- 


or other appropriate person for ‘limited pe- 
riods' of time to prepare defenses or for 
other proper reasons. 

“§ 23-1322. Detention prior to trial 

“(a) Subject to the provisions of this sec- 
tion, a judicial officer. may order pretrial de- 
tention of— 

“(1)-& person. charged with a. dangerous 
crime, as defined in section 23-1331(3), if the 
Government certifies by motion that based 
on such person’s pattern of behavior con- 
sisting of his past and present conduct, and 
on the other factors set out in section 23- 
1321(b), there is no condition or combination 
of conditions which will reasonably assure 
the safety of the community; 

“(2) @ person charged with a crime of 
violence, as defined in section 23—1331(4), if 
(i) the person had been convicted of a crime 
of violence within the ten-year period im- 
mediately preceding the alleged crime of 
violence for which he is presently charged; 
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or (ii) the crime of violence was allegedly 
committed while the person was, with re- 
spect to another crime of violence, on bail 
or other release or on probation, parole, or 
mandatory release pending completion of a 
sentence; or 

“(3) a person charged with any offense 
if such person, for the purpose of obstruct- 
ing or attempting to obstruct justice, threat- 
ens, injures, intimidates, or attempts to 
threaten, injure, or intimidate any pro- 
spective witmess or juror. 

“(b) No person described in subsection 
(a) of this section shall be ordered detained 
unless the judicial officer— 

“(1) holds a pretrial detention hearing in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(c) of this section; 

“(2) finds— 

“(A) that there is clear and convincing 
evidence that the person is a person de- 
scribed in paragraph (1), (2), or (3) of sub- 
section (a) of this section; 

“(B) that— 

“(t) in the case of a person described 
only in, paragraph (1) of subsection (a), 
based on such person’s pattern of behavior 
consisting of his past and present conduct, 
and.on the other factors set out in section 
23-1321 (b), or 

(ii) dm the case of a person described 
in paragraph (2) or (8) of such subsection, 
based on the factors set out in section 23- 
1321 (b), 
there is no condition or combination of con- 
ditions of release which will reasonably as- 
sure the safety of any other person or the 
community; and 

“(C) that, except with respect to a per- 
son described in paragraph (3) of subsection 
(a) of this section, on the basis of infor- 
mation presented for proffer or otherwise to 
the judicial officer there is a substantial prob- 
ability that the person committed the of- 
fense for which he is presently before the 
Judicial officer; and 

“(3) issues an order of detention accom- 
panied by written findings of fact and the 
reasons for its entry. 

“(c) The following procedures shall apply 
to pretrial detention hearings held pursuant 
to this section: 

“(1) Whenever the person is before a ju- 
dicial officer, the hearing may be initiated on 
oral motion of the United States attorney. 

“(2) Whenever the person has been re- 
leased pursuant to section 23-1321 and it 
subsequently appears that such person may 
be subject to pretrial detention, the United 
States attorney may initiate a pretrial de- 
tention hearing by ex parte written motion. 
Upon such motion the judicial officer may 
issue a warrant for the arrest of the person 
and if such person is outside the District of 
Columbia, he shall be brought before a judi- 
cial officer in the district where he is ar- 
rested and shall then be transferred to the 
District of Columbia for proceedings in ac- 
cordance with this section. 

“(3) The pretrial detention hearing shall 
be held immediately upon the person being 
brought before the judicial officer for such 
hearing unless the person or the United 
States attormey moves for a continuance. A 
continuance granted on motion of the person 
shall not exceed five calendar days, unless 
there are extenuating circumstances. Acon- 
tinuance on motion of the United States at- 
torney shall be granted upon good cause 
shown and shall not exceed three calendar 
days. The person may be detained pending 
the hearing. 

“(4) The person shall be entitled to rep- 
resentation by counsel and shall be entitled 
to present information by proffer or other- 
wise, to testify, and to present witnesses in 
his own behalf. 

“(5)-Information stated in, or offered in 
connection with, any order entered pursuant 
to this section need not conform to the rules 
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pertaining to the admissibility of evidence in 
a court of law. 

“(6) Testimony of the person given during 
the hearing shall not be admissible on the 
issue of guilt in any other judicial proceed- 
ing, but such testimony shall be admissible 
in proceedings under sections 23-1327, 23- 
1328, and 23-1329, in perjury proceedings, and 
for the purposes of impeachment in any sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

““(7) Appeals from orders of detention may 
be taken pursuant to section 23-1324. 

“(d) The following shall be applicable to 

rsons detained pursuant to this section: 

“(1) The case of such person shall be 
placed on an expedited calendar and, con- 
sistent with the sound administration of 
justice, his trial shall be given priority. 

“(2) Such person shall be treated in ac- 
cordance with section 23-1321— 

“(A) upon the expiration of sixty calendar 
days, unless the trial is in progress or the 
trial has been delayed at the request of the 
person other than by the filing of timely 
motions (excluding motions for continu- 
ances); or 

“(B) whenever a judicial officer finds that 
a subsequent event has eliminated the basis 
for such detention. 

“(3) The person shall be deemed detained 
pursuant to section 23-1325 if he is convicted. 

“(e) The judicial officer may detain for a 
period not to exceed five calendar days a 
person who comes before him for a bail de- 
termination charged with any offense,.if it 
appears that such person is presently on pro- 
bation, parole, or mandatory release pend- 
ing completion of sentence for any offense 
under State or Federal law and that such 
person may flee or pose a danger to any other 
person or the community if released. During 
the five-day period, the United States at- 
torney or the Corporation Counsel for the 
District of Columbia shall notify the ap- 
propriate State or Federal probation or pa- 
role officials. If such official fail or decline 
to take the person into custody during such 
period, the shall be treated in ac- 
cordance with section 23-1321, unless he is 
subject to detention under this section. If 
the person is subsequently convicted of the 
offense charged, he shall receive credit toward 
service of sentence for the time he was de- 
tained pursuant to this subsection. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in either 
case, whether a request for additional 
detention is made prior to release, or sub- 
sequent to release, how likely is it that 
a judge—who has already held the ac- 
cused subject to detention—will find that 
during 60 days’ detention he has some- 
how become less dangerous to the com- 
munity? The answer is all to evident. 

The Senate conferees sought to restrict 
peng House proposal that those charged 
with—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator wish 
to imply by his remarks that if the trial 
does not go forward within 60 days, the 
individual is not conditionally released? 

Mr. HART. Yes; that he may not be; 
that he may be further detained. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will read 
page 194 of the conference report, he will 
see the clear language which I have 
brought out in the debate time and time 
again, which says that: 

The following shall be applicable to per- 
sons detained pursuant to this section. 


Going down to paragraph (A): “upon 
the expiration of 60 calendar days, unless 
the trial is in progress or the trial has 
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been delayed at the request of the per- 
son other than by the filing of timely 
motions,” such person shall be treated 
in accordance with section 23-1321. 

Section 23-1321 is the release section 
under the subchapter II, “Release and 
Pretrial Detention.” Section 23-1321 is 
“Release in Noncapital Cases Prior to 
Trial.” This was brought out clearly by 
Mr. Kleindienst, Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral, before the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee. It was spelled out as clearly 
as possible that section 23-1321, the ob- 
ject of the reference, is the section on 
pretrial release, not detention. Section 
23-1322 is on detention. 

I have brought it out here time and 
time again in the debate. I do not know 
how much clearer it can be made. 

Mr. HART. Section 1321, as I have 
suggested, is the beginning of the prob- 
lem, but it does not contain the answer. 
The prisoner is in detention; is that 
right? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Section 1321 contains 
the provisions for conditional release. 
The whole subchapter II is related to 
release and pretrial detention; 1321 re- 
lates to the conditions of pretrial re- 
lease, as where the issue of dangerous- 
ness is brought before the court and the 
court determines if a pretrial condi- 
tional release will protect the commu- 
nity—a release, say, in which the person 
has to report back to jail every evening, 
or a release subject to the custody of the 
bail agent, or a release subject to custody 
of a priest or a lawyer. All that 1321, of 
itself, relates to is release. 

We do not get to detention until we 
get to section 23-1322, which is the sec- 
tion having to do with detention. 

That is the reason why we specify 
that, at the end of 60 days, a detained 
person shall be treated in accordance 
with section 23-1321, the release provi- 
sions. If we meant detention, we would 
have said in accordance with section 
23-1322, the pretrial detention-provi- 
sion, or 23-1321 and 23-1322. 

Mr. HART. Section 1321 permits his 
release only if a condition or combina- 
tion of conditions will insure the safety 
of the community. 

In determining which conditions of 
release, if any, will reasonably assure the 
appearance—I refer to section 23-1321 
(b)—down in subsection (h), which is 
on page 192, it states: 

The following shall be applicable to any 
person detained pursuant to this subchapter. 


Which is part of 1321. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not know how 
much clearer we can make it. 

Mr. HART. The words I just read are 
part of this section. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I know, but the words 
the Senator has just read are only part 
of the overall subsection, the overall sec- 
tion, which relates to the conditions of 
release. 

Mr. HART. If any. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Relating to actual pre- 
trial detention, one has to go to section 
23-1322. When it comes to these cross- 
references, one has to take the section 
as a whole. Release in noncapital cases 
prior to trial—that is what section 23— 
1321 is about. That is the first half of 
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subchapter II. Subchapter II is release, 
on the one hand, and pretrial detention 
on the other. 

Mr. HART. If the court finds that no 
conditions provide the assurance that is 
required, what in the statute prevents 
one from going to the next section? Why 
is the language so conditional in the 
release section the Senator emphasizes? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Because on page 194 
we specify that in the event that the trial 
does not come on in 60 days, he shall be 
treated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the release section—not in 
accordance with the provisions of sub- 
chapter II which relate to release and 
pretrial detention as well. This was 
spelled in the legislative history before 
the Senate subcommittee by the Deputy 
Attorney General. It has been spelled 
here on the floor time and time again. 

I do not see how it is possible to think 
that the reference to section 23-1321 in 
the provision on page 194 really means 
1321 and 1322 together. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Michi- 
gan has just explained how his reason- 
ing gives him that understanding, but 
let us go on. Even if a person is condition- 
ally released under 1321, the district at- 
torney can seek, ex parte, under 1322(c), 
detention whenever it appears appropri- 
ate. Is not that what the language says? 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would be contrary 
to the direct language on page 194. 

Mr. HART. That does not have any- 
thing to do with the language on page 
194; it has to do with the language on 
page 193: 

The following procedures shall apply to 
pretrial detention hearings held pursuant 
to this section: 

> . . © . 

(2) Whenever the person has been released 
pursuant to section 23-1321 and it, subse- 
quently appears that such person may be 
subject to pretrial detention, the United 
States attorney may initiate a pretrial de- 
tention hearing. 


Mr. TYDINGS. The language the Sen- 
ator is talking about refers to a person 
released initially. The language he is 
talking about does not apply after a per- 
son has been held following a pretrial 
detention proceeding under section 1322, 
and where the trial has not gone on in 60 
days. 

Mr. HART. I am reading from the 
language: 

Whenever the person has been released 
pursuant to section 23-1321 and it subse- 
quently appears. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I know. The language 
the Senator is talking about applies if a 
person is initially released under 1321. 
After he has been held for 60 days, if, for 
some reason or another, the trial has 
not come about, he is absolutely subject 
to release under 1321. The Senator is 
reading about where there has been no 
pretrial detention under 1322. 

Mr. HART. Why does it not say so? 

Mr. TYDINGS. It does say so. 

Mr. HART..Where? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Right here. 

Mr. HART. Cite me the page and line. 

ar TYDINGS. Page 194, subsection 
(d): 


The following shall be applicable to. per- 
sons detained pursuant to this section. 
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I do not Know how it can be made 
clearer. 

Mr. HART. I hope the court will read 
the Senator from Maryland and not the 
statute. 

Mr. TYDINGS. All I urge is that they 
read the statute, page 194. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have cited 
and asked to have included in the Rec- 
orp sections 1321 and 1322. I ask addi- 
tionally now that section 1322(c) be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the section 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“(c) The following procedures shall ap- 
ply to pretrial detention hearings held pur- 
suant to this section: 

“(1) Whenever the person is before a ju- 
dicial officer, the hearing may be initiated 
on oral motion of the United States attor- 
ney. 

“(2) ‘Whenever the person has been re- 
leased pursuant to section 23-1321 and it 
subsequently appears that such person may 
be subject to pretrial detention, the United 
States attorney may initiate a pretrial de- 
tention hearing by ex parte written motion. 
Upon such motion the judicial officer may 
issue a warrant for the arrest of the person 
and if such person is outside the District of 
Columbia, he shall be brought before a ju- 
dicial officer in the district where he is ar- 
rested and shall then be transferred to the 
District of Columbia for proceedings in ac- 
cordance with this section. 

“(3) The pretrial detention hearing shall 
be held immediately upon the person being 
brought before the judicial officer for such 
hearing unless the person or the United 
States attorney moves for a continuance. A 
continuance granted on motion of the per- 
son shall not exceed five calendar days, un- 
less there are extenuating circumstances, A 
continuance on motion of the United States 
attorney shall be granted upon good cause 
shown and shall not exceed three calendar 
days. The person may be detained pending 
the hearing. 

“(4) The person shall be entitled to repre- 
sentation by counsel and shall be entitled to 
present information by proffer or otherwise, 
to testify, and to present witnesses in his own 
behalf. 

“(5) Information stated in, or offered in 
connection with, any order entered pursuant 
to this section need not conform to the rules 
pertaining to the admissibility of evidence 
in a court of law. 

“(6) Testimony of the person given dur- 
ing the hearing shall not be admissible on 
the issue of guilt in any other judicial pro- 
ceeding, but such testimony shall be admis- 
sible in proceedings under sections 23-1327, 
23-1328, and 23-1329, in perjury proceedings, 
and for the purposes of impeachment in any 
subsequent proceedings. 

“('7) Appeals from orders of detention may 
be taken pursuant to section 23-1324, 


DETENTION BASED ON “PAST CONDUCT” 


Mr. HART. The Senate conferees 
sought to restrict the House proposal that 
those charged with “dangerous crimes” 
be detained solely on the basis of the 
instant charge. Nonetheless, the final 
conference report still offers the prose- 
cution a field day for obtaining deten- 
tion of such defendants on the basis of 
derogatory information short of any 
criminal record. 


The statement of the Senate managers 
observes that the court must find a “prior 


pattern of dangerous behavior.” But 
what does this mean? The report itself 
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permits detention if the court finds 
danger to the community on ‘the basis 
of “such persons’ pattern of behavior 
consisting of past and present conduct, 
and on other factors set out in section 
23-1321(b).” 

Section 1321(b), in turn, lists many 
factors, including past convictions, and 
“any record of appearance at court pro- 
ceedings,” and also lists separately 
“character” and “past conduct.” What 
do “character” and “past conduct” in- 
clude, in this context, Mr. President? 

During the House debate preceding its 
acceptance of the conference report, 
Representative Hocan, for the express 
purpose of establishing legislative history, 
gave the “solid position of the House 
conferees”—unchallenged—on this pro- 
vision. He said: 

It is important to understand just what 
this new provision requires. It does not 
require a prior conviction or even arrest for 
a felony or misdemeanor on the part of the 
defendant. As explained in the House report, 
past conduct need not consist of prior in- 
volvement with the law. 


Mr. Hocan goes on to sum up the “re- 
stricted scope” of this provision as 
follows: 

Through testimony and other reliable 
sources of information, a judicial officer may 
be informed of conduct on the part of the 
defendant which while dangerous to the 
community never resulted in his arrest or 
conviction, 


Shall we, then, permit a man to be 
imprisoned before trial on the basis of 
hearsay information about his character, 
his companions, or, perhaps, his polit- 
ical activism, which a court finds “dan- 
gerous” to the community? No wonder 
the statement of the Senate managers 
was constrained to suggest that the “seri- 
ous constitutional questions raised by any 
legislatively sactioned pretrial detention” 
on such grounds “should be fully aired 
in the decision to adopt the conference 
report.” 

The statement goes on to say that the 
conferees were not convinced that a “nar- 
rowly limited and fully protected” scheme 
of detention was unconstitutional. Mr. 
President, even assuming that incarcera- 
tion for crimes never committed could 
ever pass constitutional muster, this is 
not my idea of a narrowly restricted, 
carefully safeguarded system of preven- 
tive detention. 

It is, rather, a wide open, extremely 
dangerous departure from the most fun- 
damental principles of our criminal sys- 
tem. It should not be accepted by this 
body, no matter what the rationale, ex- 
cuse, or pressure put forth on its behalf. 

STATUTORY DETENTION AS AN ALTERNATIVE TO 
MANIPULATION OF MONEY BAIL 


Proponents of preventive detention 
who are sensitive to these fundamental 
vices have ultimately been forced to de- 
fend it on the ground that the present 
bail system is just as bad. They argue 
that detention based on danger to the 
community is already accomplished 
through manipulation of high money 
bail—in clear violation of the Bail Re- 
form Act. 

The first answer to this contention is 
simply that the conference report would 
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supplement, not replace the present im- 
proper practices. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator realizes 
that the Bail Reform Act pertains only 
to Federal courts, does he not? 

Mr. HART. Yes, I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator realizes 
further, that in some States, for example, 
the State of New York, any person 
charged with a felony can be held under 
pretrial detention, with no statutory 
hearings and no pretrial procedures 
whatsoever? 

Mr. HART. I learned that a few days 
ago here, when the Senator from Mary- 
land and the Senator from New York had 
an exchange on it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is aware 
that a great many States have pretrial 
detention, with none of the safeguards 
we have here, for any person charged 
with a felony? 

Mr. HART. If one State or 48 States 
do it, it is unfortunate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is the Senator aware 
that the First Congress of the United 
States, which drafted the Constitution, 
lifted word for word from the British 
bill of rights that excessive bail provi- 
sion, and the very first bail law provided 
that persons charged with very serious 
crimes—all capital crimes, and in those 
days capital crimes covered a very broad 
spectrum—need not be released on bail 
or need not be released prior to trial? 

Mr. HART. Capital offenses have al- 
Ways been nonbailable. 

Mr. TYDINGS. And the Senator is 
aware that capital crimes once included 
everything from armed robbery to bur- 
glary to rape to counterfeiting? 

Mr. HART. I accept the Senator’s 
statement. Despite some precatory lan- 
guage, there is no reason to believe that 
bail manipulation—which has gone on in 
clear disregard of congressional intent 
and common law limitation on the use of 
bail—will be seriously inhibited in the 
case of those who are not detainable un- 
der this statute. Nor, for that matter, is 
there any reason why courts would not 
be even more likely to attempt such ma- 
nipulation for persons against whom 
formal detention had been unsuccessfully 
sought. 

On a more fundamental level, I reject 
the suggestion that when an act of Con- 
gress is flouted, and constitutional rights 
denied in the bargain—that we must 
knuckle under, codify these violations 
and say, in effect, “okay, let us at least 
make it official and clean it up a bit.” 

The answer, rather, must be to pose 
more explicit standards to aid reviewing 
courts which can check improper use of 
bail, and, at the same time provide other 
alternatives to the problem, including 
speedy trial legislation and expanded su- 
pervisory release. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. President, these defects, and others 
which my colleagues have detailed in the 
conference report cannot be swept aside 
by efforts to “make legislative history” on 
the floor of this Chamber. We cannot 
change the plain language of the report— 
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even apart from competing “history” laid 
down in the House—to read as the Sen- 
ate conferees would have preferred it to 
read. 

Beyond this, the whole concept of pre- 
ventive detention of the kind proposed 
in this report is so antiethical to our 
basic traditions, that no legislative his- 
tory or specific statutory language would 
make it acceptable. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has 
only recently completed the kind of 
thorough hearings which preventive de- 
tention demands, before we are asked to 
approve it. The administration and the 
proponents of preventive detention in 
the House gave it a fast shuffle in the 
District bill reported by the other body. 
The full Senate has not yet had a chance 
to study and debate fully the results of 
the hearings before its Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

On such a critical issue, Mr. President, 
the Members of this body should be able 
to work their will free from the pressures 
for court reform which have been used 
to ram preventive detention through 
Congress. 

Once more, the Nation is watching our 
action. As I warned several weeks ago, 
“it is easy to conclude, through frustra- 
tion or fear, that we must adopt what- 
ever anticrime proposals are offered— 
and the sooner the better. Attempts to 
encroach upon the Bill of Rights always 
invoke the claim of necessity and crim- 
inals on the fringe of society may seem 
less worthy of the Constitution’s pro- 
tection. Yet the peril of each of us lies 
in the precedent of eroding the rights of 
any of us.” 

Mr. President, I urge my colleagues to 
reject the conference report and to vote 
for the substitute District of Columbia 
crime bills which are now ready to be 
acted upon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
editorial entitled “District of Columbia 
Crime Bill Assaults Freedom and Intelli- 
gence,” published in the Detroit Free 
Press of Sunday, July 19, 1970, which 
comments unfavorably on the bill now 
pending before the Senate. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As We SEE Ir District oF COLUMBIA CRIME 
BILL ASSAULTS FREEDOM AND INTELLIGENCE 

The administration’s bill to combat crime 
in the District of Columbia is so chilling in 
its implications that it is incredible that it 
has advanced so close to passage. Though it 
is an unvarnished assault on basic American 
freedoms, it has passed the House and is 
moving toward approval in the Senate. 

The bill includes (1) a provision that per- 
mits an accused person to be jailed for up to 
60 days before his trial if his record shows 
in the opinion of a judge, that he would be 
a crime risk during the pretrial period; (2) 
a broadening of the wiretapping practices of 
government; and (3) an extension of the au- 
thority of policemen to enter a house with- 
out knocking or identifying themselves. 

Sen. Sam Ervin, a North Carolina Demo- 
crat and a conservative, has had the forensic 
last word on the bill: “This... is as full of 
unconstitutional, unjust and unwise provi- 
sions as a mangy hound dog is full of fleas 

+ + & garbage pail of some of the most re- 
pressive, nearsighted, intolerant, unfair and 
vindictive legislation that the Senate has 
ever been presented ... an affront to consti- 
tutional principles and to the intelligence of 
the people of the United States.” 

Never mind the splendid hyperboles. Sen. 
Ervin makes his point. The bill ought to 
make any thoughtful American even more 
purple with rage than the acts of violence 
and crime that have made members of Con- 
gress so willing to restrict our liberties. This, 
indeed, is a bill to shout down from the 
house tops. 

Are we so frightened of crime that we are 
willing to sacrifice the sanctity of our home 
to a policeman’s suspicions? Do we really 
care so little for the privacy of conversations 
that we are willing to see the tapping of tele- 
phones extended? Do we really mean to give 
a judge the right to slap a man with a pre- 
vious criminal record into jail without trial 
if he is considered “dangerous?” 

These are questions that must be asked, 
and they are not academic for any of us. 
No American can afford to assume that such 
laws will be used only against clearly de- 
finable “criminal types” and not against 
him. Who is dangerous and who is not? Will 
@ conservative Washington homeowner, for 
instance, be classed as dangerous and there- 
fore subject to the kinds of police activities 
being authorized for the district? Will some- 
one who wears his hair long? 

We had always felt that the idea of the 
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sanctity of the home would protect Ameri- 
cans from inordinate invasions of privacy. 
From colonial days we have resisted the nosy 
intrusions of government into our lives. We 
have looked on with horror at the reality and 
later the movie depictions of the invasions 
by the state into homes in Nazi Germany. 

Yet here is the Congress of the United 
States, urged on by the attorney general 
and the President, about to pass a bill that 
is straight out of 1930 Germany. True, it 
only affects the crime-ridden District of Co- 
lumbia. But the pattern is spreading. 

Somehow it must be stopped, in Congress 
or in the courts. Surely we cannot approach 
our 200th anniversary—celebrating Mr. Jef- 
ferson and his conferees and the freedom 
they proclaimed—in such a spirit of repres- 
sion. It is too much. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 
the past few days those of us who have 
listened to the debate on the District of 
Columbia crime bill have heard numer- 
ous charges leveled against the bill by 
its opponents. Others have answered 
some of these points. The Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrnes) made an excel- 
lent defense of the bill yesterday in a 
speech on the Senate floor. Today I 
would like to discuss three charges made 
against the bill which warrant special 
interest: First, that the no-knock pro- 
vision in the bill is a departure from 
well-established practice in this coun- 
try; second, that section 23-111 of the 
conference bill is unconstitutional in 
that it denies a right to a jury trial by 
permitting the court to make a factual 
determination as to whether a person 
has been convicted of a prior offense; 
and, third, that preventive detention is 
a recent development, designed especial- 
ly to cope with the crime problem in the 
District of Columbia. 

First. With regard to the question of 
no-knock, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a chart which 
shows that some 30 States in the coun- 
try, either by statute or by court decision, 
permit some form of no-knock entry. 
This indicates to me that no-knock is 
rather the rule than the exception. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


APPENDIX.—STATES REQUIRING ANNOUNCEMENT OF AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE BEFORE FORCED ENTRY TO EXECUTE SEARCH WARRANTS OR ARRESTS 


State Search warrant 


Notice required (Code of Ala. 


(WITH OR WITHOUT A WARRANT)* 


15,108). 


... No-knock permitted (Alaska Stat. 12.35.040). 
Notice required (State v Mendoza—454 P.2d 140 (1968) allows ‘’no-knock’’ for destruction exception) Notice required (Ariz. Rev. Stat. 13-14 i). 
(Ariz. Rev. Stat. 13-1446(B)). 


No statute, common taw applies. 


plies 
11. Notice required 1 (Calif. Tanki Code, sec. 1531). 
... No statute, common law applies 


> No statute, common law applies (State v. Marino, 152 Sonn, 85, 203 A. 2d 305 (1964) allows no-knock for 


destruction exception to common law announcement rule). 
- No statute, common law applies (Dyton v. State, 250 2 383 (1969), allows no-knock for destruction Do. 
exception to common law announcement rule). 


Notice required (D.C. Code Ann, 25-129(g) (liquor) D.C. Code Ann. 33-414(g) (narcotics) 18 U.S.C. 3109. 
par. 6 states that for search or arrest that the police can break in after 
‘Breaking and entering premises 
renders a subsequent search invalid."") 
(1964) allows no-knock for destruction 


Notice required (Code of Ga. Ann. 27-308). The arrest provision states that the police may use force.to 
uire any announcements prior to the breaking. The new search 


But an annotation to sec. 23-301, 

an announcement of identity and purpose. There are no epin 

without an announcement is clearly illegal and an improper & 
Notice required (Fla. Stat. 933.09) (Benefield v. State, 160 


exception). 


break into a building and does not r 
statute does require an announcement 
rmitted if door to house is open. Notice required if door is closed. (Hawaii Rev. Stat., title’37, 


08.37) 
= Notice required (Idaho Code 19-4409) 
No-knock permitted (ill. Ann. Stat., title 38, sec. 108-8). The arrest.statute states that no notice or announce- 
ment required for arrest but People V Barbee, 35 4l. 2d et bey N.E. a ei ann ee) reirse announce- 
search breki section conclud 
standards (of reasonableness) a 
ias, 39.111. 2d 2 


Nep 


ment before arrest. The 


People v. 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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fore breaking. 


t notice i 


Arrests (with or without warrant) 


Notice required teed of Ala, 15.153, 15.155). 


Notice required (Alaska Stat. 12.25. 100). 


Notice required (Ark. Stat. 43-414), 
. Notice required ' (Calif. Penal Code, sec. 844). 
No —. common law applies. 


No provision, common law applies. 


Notice required (Fla. Stat. 901.19). 


No-knock permitted only with warrant (Code of Ga 
Ann. 27-205). 


Notice required (Hawaii Rev. Stat. title 37, sec. 703.11). 


Notice required (idaho Code 19-611). 
ar permitted (ill. Ann. Stat. title 38 „sec. 107- 


ry if constitutional 
et. People v. v. Hartfield, He II. App. ‘2d 4 121, BTN NE E; 2d 193 (1968), 
aah N.E. 2d 783 (1968) allows no-knock for destruction exception. 
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APPENDIX.—STATES REQUIRING ANNOUNCEMENT OF AUTHORITY AND PURPOSE BEFORE FORCED. ENTRY TO EXECUTE SEARCH WARRANTS OR ARRESTS 


Search warrant 


No statute, common law applies Hadley v. State, 238 N.E. 2d 888, 906 (1968), allows no-knock for destruc- 


(WITH OR WITHOUT A WARRANT)*—Continued 


tion exception to the common law rule of announcement. 
Notice required (lowa Code Ann. 755.9) 
No statute, common law applies. 


Mississippi 
Montana 


No-knock permitted $ (Rev. Stat. of ee 


Notice required (Nev. 


ev. Stat. 179, 


No Ft Common Law applies... 


o 


- No statute, common law applies - 


No knock 


required to give sur 
toh 


rmitted. (The officer m y break open 


outer or inner door or window of a building, or any 
part of the building, or anything therein, to execute the warrant, (a) if, after notice of his authority and 
purpose, he be refused admittance, or (b) without notice of his authority and 


I rpose, if the jud 
or magistrate issuing the warrant has inserted a direction therein that the officer executing it s 


e, justice, 
all not be 


notice. The judge, justice, or magistrate may so direct only upon proof under oath, 


Arrests (with or without warrant) 


Notice required (ind. Ann. Stat. 9-1009). 


Notice required (lowa Code Ann, 751.9). 

~ Notice required (Kansas Stat. Ann. 62-1819 
Notice required w: Rev. Stat. 70.077 and PaE 
none one La. Code of Crim. Procedure title V 


No patute, common law applies.? 


0. 
No statute, common law. applies. 


Notice required Swing: Stat. Ann. 28.880). 

- Notice required (Minn. Stat. Ann. 639.33 and 639.34). 
Notice required te te Ann. Mo. Stat. 544.200). 

- Notice required (Miss. Code of 1942, 2472). 
mae required 4 (Rev. Code of Montana 1947 (94- 


»). 
No-knock permitted 3 (Rev. Stat. of Neb. 29-411). 
Notice required (Nev. Rev. Stat. 171.138). 

No fie common law applies. 


a 0, 
No statute, common law applies. 
Notice required (N.Y. Code of Crim, Procedure, 
sec 175—arrest with warrant—and sec. 178— 
arrest without warrant). 


is satisfaction, that the property sought may be easily and quickly destroyed or disposed of, or that 
e officer or another may result, if such notice were to be given, As amended 


danger to the life or limb of 
L. 1964, c. S5, eff. July 1, 1964.) (N.Y. Code Ci 


e Crim. P ure, sec. 799.) 


No statute, common law applies.. 


No-knock permitted if judge 
Notice required U.S. v. Blank, 
5 gi 


74 (1 


sopr D. Code 29-29.1-01 i 
. 251 F. Supp. 166 (1966) and State , 100 
allow no-knock for destruction on (Ohio Rev. Code Ann. 2935.12). 


Notice required (Okla. Stat. Ann. Title 22, Sec. 1 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island... 


Notice required (State v. Cortman, 466 P. 2d 681, 683 
People v. Maddox (Calif.)) Crag. Rev. Stat. 141.11 
No statute, common law applies (Ma 


to common-law rule of announcement. 


South Carolina. 
South Dakota. 


No-knock permitted (S.C. Code Sec. 17-257) 
Notice required (S.D. Comp. Laws, Ann. 1967, Sec, 23-15-14)? 


Notice required (Tenn. Code. Ann. 40,509). : 
No-knock permitted (Vernon's Tex, Stat. Ann, Code of Crim, Proc., art, 18,18) 


pei allows no-knock for destruction exception; cites 


nduchi v. Tracy, 330 F.2d 658 (1965) cert. denied, 382 U.S, 943 allowed 
no-knock for destruction exception to common law rule of vinge begek e 
No statute, common law applies (State v, Johnson, 230 A.2d 831, allo ws no- 


- Notice required pes Stat. of N.C. 15.44). 
Notice required (N.D. Code 29-06-14), 
Notice required (Ohio Rev. Code Ann. 2935.12). 


Notice required (Okla. Stat. Ann. title 22 sec. 194 
Carret ae warrant) sec. 197 (arrest without 
warrant). 

Notice required (Oreg. Rev. Stat. 133,290 arrest with 
warrant) 133,320 (arrest without warranty)). 

No statute, common law applies, 


nock for destruction exception Do. 


Notice required (S.C. Code Sec. 53-192). 
Notice naea (S.D. Comp. Laws Ann., 1967, Sec. 
23-22-19). 


Notice required (Tenn. Code Ann, 40,807), 
Notice required (Vernon's Tex, Stat, Ann, Code of 
Crim. Proc, Art. 15,25). 


No-knock permitted 1967 Amendment to search warrant provisions reads: “Officer may break door or 


Notice required (Utah Code Ann, 1953, 77113-12). 


window to execute warrant—Authority. The officer may break open any outer or inner door or window of 

a house, or any part of a house or anything therein, to execute the warrant: (1) if, after notice of his 

authority and purpose, he is refused admittance; or (2) Without notice of his authority and purpose, if the 

judge, justice, or magistrate issuing the warrant has inserted a direction therein that the officer executing 

it shall not be required to give such notice. The judge, justice, or magistrate may so direct only upon proof 
under oath, to his satisfaction, that the properly sought is a narcotic, illegal drug, or other similar sub- 
stance which may be easily and quickly destroyed or disposed of, or that danger to the life or limb of the 
officer or any other may result, if such notice were to be given,” Also see State v, Louden, 15 Utah 2d 64, 
387 p. 2d 240 (9) (Utah Code Ann. 1953, 77-54-9). 

No-knock permitted (Vermont Stat. Ann. 24.302) 
. No statute—common law applies 


Vermont 
Virginia... 
Washington... 
West Virginia... 
Wisconsin. - - 
Wyoming 


No-knock permitted (Vermont Stat, Ann, 24,302), 
af -- No statute, Common law applies. 
... Notice required? (Rev. Code of Wash, Ann, 10.31.040). 
.. No ee, Common law applies. 
a 0. 
Notice required for arrest with warrant (Wy, Stat. 
Ann. 7-165) No statute for arrest without warrant— 
Common law applies, 


. No-knock permitted for structures other than a ‘“‘dwelling’’ (W. Va, Code 62,1A-5). 
. No statute. Common law applies 
Notice required 


t People v. Maddox, 204 P. 2d 6 (1956) allow no-knock; people v. Gostelo, 432 P. 2d 706 (1967) 
for destruction; People v. Rosales. 437 P. 2d 489 (1968) exception. í 

2 State v. Martello, 252 A. 2d 316 (1969) allows no-knock as an exception to the common-law 
rule of announcement “An officer * * * is bound, on demand to make known his authority, 
but his omission to do so can do no more than deprive “him” of the protection which the law 
throws around its ministers, when in the rightful discharge of their ry 

3 Henson v. State, 236 Md. 513, 204 A. 2d 516 (1969) and Waugh v. State, 3 Md. App. 379, 230 
A. 2d 596. Both cases allow destruction exception to the common law rule of announcement. 

4 The general arrest statute and the search statute give the right to break in without the require- 
ment of notice. The arrest with or without warrant statutes require notice unless notice would 
jeopardize the arrest. ie . oak 2 

š “Warrants: execution; powers of officer; direction for executing, in executing a warrant for the 
arrest of a foe charged with an offense, or a search warrant, or when authorized to make an 
arrest for a felony without a warrant, the officer may break open any outer or inner door or window 
of a dwelling house or other building, if, after notice of his office and purpose, he is refused ad- 
mittance;”’ or without giving notice of his authority and purpose, if the judge or magistrate issuing 


Mr. HRUSKA. My own State of Ne- 


a search warrant has inserted a direction therein that the officer executing it shall not be required 
to give" such notice, but the political subdivision from which such officer is elected or appointed 
shall be liable for all ae 2 to the property in gaining admission. The judge or magistrate may so 
direct only upon proof under oath, to his satisfaction that the ‘‘property sought may be easily or 
quickly destroyed or disposed of, or that danger to the life or limb of the officer or another may re- 
sult, if such’’ notice be given; but this section is not intended to authorize any officer executing a 
search warrant to enter any house or building not described in the warrant.) 
_ ê State v. Juliano, 97 N.J. Super. 25, 234 A. 2d 236 (1967) allows No-knock for destruction excep- 
tion to common law rule of announcement. 

7 South Dakota recently enacted authority for no-knock warrants. 

ë State v. Young, 76 W. D. 2d 212, 455 p. 2d 595 (1969) allows No-knock for destruction exception. 


*From an article to be published in the St. John’s Law Review. 


Note.—The citations listed in the above appendix are illustrative only and in no way are to be 
considered as all inclusive. 


appointed shall be liable for all damages to concerning “no knock” and to move on to 


braska is one that permits limited forms 
of “no knock.” Section 29-411 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of Nebraska says: 

In executing a warrant for the arrest of a 
person charged with an offense, or a search 
warrant, or when authorized to make an ar- 
rest for a felony without a warrant, the of- 
ficer may break open an outer or an inner 
door or window of a dwelling house or other 
building, if, after notice of his office and pur- 
pose, he is refused admittance; or without 
giving notice of his authority and purpose, 
if the judge or magistrate issuing a search 
warrant has inserted a direction therein that 
the officer executing it shall not be required 
to give such notice, but the political sub- 
division from which such officer is elected or 


the property in gaining admission. 

Those who decry “no knock” for the 
District of Columbia go against the prac- 
tice in a majority of the States of this 
Nation as well as against the ruling of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Ker v. the State of California, 374 
U.S. 23 (1963), which has already been 

iscussed at length by both the pro- 
ponents and the opponents of this bill. 
Not only do the States and the courts 
approve “no knock,” but so does the 
Senate. Three times since December 1969 
this body, the U.S. Senate, has approved 
of “no knock” warrants. It seems to this 
Senator to be time to stop the argument 


cther matters. 

Second. Last Friday the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) stated that 
section 23-111 of the conference bill vio- 
lates section 1 of article III of the Con- 
stitution by permitting the court, rather 
than the jury, to make a determination 
concerning whether a person has been 
convicted of a prior offense. This deter- 
mination, under the terms of the provi- 
sion, would be made only after a finding 
of guilt by a jury and would be used only 
for the purpose of setting the proper 
sentence. 

The practice which section 23-111 
would codify is currently the practice in 
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the District of Columbia. Today, in this 
jurisdiction, after a jury has ruled on the 
question of guilt or innocence, it is the 
court which examines documentation 
submitted to prove that the defendant 
has previously been convicted of an 
offense. The very recent case of United 
States against Marshall in three separate 
sections of the majority and minority 
opinions recognizes that such is the prac- 
tice in the District of Columbia at the 
present time. I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from the opinion and con- 
curring opinion in this case by the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of Co- 
lumbia Circuit be printed in the RECORD 
with the relevant portions italicized. 

This case indicates to this Senator that 
the constitutional objection raised 
against this provision of the conference 
bill is without substance; but rather that 
similar practices are engaged in daily by 
the courts with the approval of the ap- 
pellate reviewers of these actions. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[United States Court. of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit, No. 22,485] 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA V, ERNEST M. 

MARSHALL, APPELLANT 

(Appeal from the United States District 
Court for the District of Columbia, on 
reconsideration en banc) 


Decided June 30, 1970 
Ir 


A question arises as to the sentence. The 
crime of carrying a pistol without a license, 
of which appellant was convicted, is punish- 
able under the terms of 22 D.C. Code § 3204 
in the manner prescribed by Section 22- 
$215. This calls for a fine of $1,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than one year, or 
both, unless the defendant has been con- 
victed of the same offense in this jurisdiction 
or of a felony in any jurisdiction. In such a 
case the sentencing court has the discretion 
to impose a sentence of not more than ten 
years, although the increased term of im- 
prisonment is only authorized and not re- 
quired. Under these provisions appellant was 
Sentenced as a second offender for a term of 
imprisonment from two to six years. 

The contention is that proof of a prior 
conviction was not adduced properly. To de- 
cide this question the court sua sponte has 
considered the case en banc. 

In Jackson v. United States, 95 U.S. App. 
D.C. 328, 221 F. 2d 883 (1955), where, as in 
the present case, the sentence was imposed 
under Section 3204, but without proof of 
the previous conviction in the presence of 
the accused, we vacated the sentence and re- 
manded for resentence for not more than one 
year, “unless the Government introduces evi- 
dence in Jackson's presence which convinces 
the court that, when he committed the of- 
fenses of which he was convicted, he had 
theretofore. been convicted of a similar 
violation or of a felony.” 


Jackson, supra, 95 U.S. App. D.C. at 330-31, 
221 F.2d at 885. We find no significant dis- 
tinction between this case and Jackson, and 
we think the position there adopted is sound. 
The indictment, which we assume was served 
on Jackson as required by law, recited a prior 
conyiction. His counsel stipulated to the 
court; though out of Jackson's presence, that 
the accused had previously been convicted 
of s felony, and also waived proof of the 
conviction should the jury find him guilty 
of the charge on trial. 

In the course of its opinion the court stated 
that the stipulation of counsel was not a 
substitute for actual proof of a fact which so 
drastically increases the maximum imprison- 
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ment. Such proof which so largely shapes the 
sentence should be introduced in the defend- 
ant’s presence, just as the sentence itself 
must be pronounced in his presence.” 95 
U.S. App. D.C. at 330, 221 F.2d at 885. 

This was the position of the court not- 
withstanding, as the court pointed out, “... 
Jackson does not expressly attack the sen- 
tence as being in excess of that authorized by 
law, and although he did not move in the 
District Court that it be corrected, as he 
might haye done under 28 U.S.C. § 2255, the 
matter of the legality of the sentence may 
nevertheless be determined on this appeal.” 
95 U.S. App. D.C. at 330, 221 F.2d at 885. 

What occurred in the present case was 
that the then United States Attorney filed 
with the Clerk a document called an “In- 
formation of Prior Conviction.” There is a 
notation on the Clerk's docket of service of 
this paper. The document recites that Mar- 
shall had previously been convicted twice of 

a dangerous weapon. During the 
sentencing proceedings, however, there was 
no mention of this information or of the 
fact. of prior conviction, and there was no 
proof of such a conviction in the presence of 
the defendant. 

We are persuaded to adhere to the pro- 
cedure adopted in Jackson. In addition to 
the reasons there expressed there is another. 
When the proof is introduced in the presence 
of the defendant meaningful opportunity is 
afforded, which might otherwise be unavail- 
able, to enable the accused in the exercise of 
his right of allocution to advance any rea- 
sons he might have why the court should not 
enlarge the sentence because of his past 
record. 

Rule 32(a), Fed. R. Crim. P., presently 
provides in part: 

“Before imposing sentence the court shall 
afford counsel an opportunity to speak on 
behalf of the defendant and shall address 
the defendant personally and ask him if he 
wishes to make a statement in his own be- 
half and to present any information in 
mitigation of punishment.” 

In Green v. United States, 365 U.S. 301, 
304 (1961), it is pointed out that the legal 
provenance of this Rule was the common-law 
right of allocution. The Court there inter- 
preted Rule 32(a) as it then existed to re- 
quire the trial court to enable the de- 
fendant—not only his counsel—the oppor- 
tunity to address the court. The result of 
this ruling, reaffirmed in Hill v: United 
States, 368 U.S. 424 (1962), was that by the 
1966 amendments, this requirement was 
made a part of the Rule. Section 3204 per- 
mits but does not require the sentence of a 
recidivist to be enlarged. A discretion resides 
in the sentencing, judge whether to enlarge 
the sentence at all or, if enlarged, to what 
extent within the great range between a 
one and ten year term. The judge accord- 
ingly should consider, inter alia, the cir- 
cumstances of the prior offense as well as 
other. aspects of the defendant’s life. Par- 
ticularly when a prior offense may permit 
the sentence. to be enlarged tenfold, it is 
difficult to see how the sentencing can pro- 
ceed with a meaningful allocution without 
anything being said concerning the prior of- 
fense, as here occurred. Proof in the de- 
fendant’s presence of the prior conviction, 
with knowledge thus brought home to him 
in the courtroom of its possible significance 
in determining his sentence, alerts him to the 
opportunity at sentencing of addressing the 
judge directly with respect to the prior con- 
viction. Even when the fact of conviction is 
not disputable he may adduce whatever he 
deems appropriate for the judge to con- 
sider in connection with it. As the Supreme 
Court stated in Green, supra, 365 U.S. at 
304: 

“The most persuasive counsel may not be 
able to speak for a defendant as the de- 
fendant might, with halting eloquence, 
speak for himself.” 

‘We do not deem it essential, in adhering 
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to the procedure adopted in Jackson, to 
determine whether or not it is required by 
due process of law. See Oyler v. Boles, 368 
U.S. 448, 452 (1962), and United States ex rel. 
Collins v. Claudy, 204 F. 2d 624 (3d Cir. 1953). 

The judgment of conviction is affirmed. 
The sentence is vacated and the case is 
remanded for resentence for no more than 
one year unless the United States introduces 
evidence in Marshall's presence which con- 
vinces the court that when he committed the 
offenses of which he was convicted he had 
theretofore been convicted of a similar viola- 
tion or of a felony, 

It is so ordered. 

MacKinnon, Circuit Judge, concurring in 
part and dissenting in part: I concur in the 
affirmance of the conviction and with Part I 
of the majority opinion but I am unable to 
concur in the vacation of the sentence and 
the remand for resentencing as ordered by 
Part II of the opinion. To do so, in my 
opinion, would be a completely useless cere- 
mony. 

Rule 52(a) of the Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure provides: 

“Any error, defect, irregularity or vari- 
ance which does not affect substantial rights 
shall be disregarded.” 

In my opinion no substantial right of ap- 
pellant has been affected. He has never 
claimed that he is not the same person as the 
Ernest M. Marshall convicted of the two 
offenses described in the Information and 
he makes no showing or claim of any kind 
that on remand he would be able to introduce 
any fact that might in any way serve as & 
basis to compel any alteration in his sen- 
tence. Under such circumstances the remand 
appears as an “idle ceremony” and contrary 
to the rule announced by our decision in 
Kendrick v. United States, 99 U.S. App. D.C. 
173, 176, 238 F. 2d 34, 37 (1956), which was 
written by Judge Miller. I would accordingly 
afirm the trial court’s judgment. 

In doing so it should be pointed out that 
the better practice, which would be pre- 
scribed for all future cases, would be for 
the issue of identity to be satisfied by 
affirmative admission, stipulation or proof 
entered on the record in open court in the 
presence of the defendant prior to sen- 
tencing. If the United States Attorney did 
not take the initiative in this respect the 
trial judge should determine in an appropri- 
ate manner that the defendant is the same 
person as the one previously convicted. If the 
defendant denies the prior conviction, or 
stands mute, the Government should prove 
the prior offense to the court by evidence 
adduced in the presence of the accused. _ 

Then, having disposed of this case so far 
as the record before this court justifies, 
it should be pointed out to appellant that 
if he believes he has any justifiable basis to 
question the validity of his sentence (which 
is not apparent to us on this record) he 
may do so by motion before the trial court 
under 28 U.S.C, § 2255. For this purpose his 
present counsel would be directed to con- 
tinue to represent him. Upon such motion, 
if the evidence shows that appellant is in 
fact the same Ernest M. Marshall who was 
previously convicted, the trial court may dis- 
miss the motión; if, however, the evidence 
does not prove that he is the same person 
as the one previously convicted under the 
same name, the trial court should then 
vacate its prior sentence and resentence ap- 
pellant properly. 5 

In my view the majority opinion mis- 
takenly asserts that this case is controlled 
by Jackson y. United States, 95 U.S. App.D.C. 
$28, 221 F.2d 883 (1955), and not by Ken- 
drick v. United States, supra. 

In this case, Marshall was sentenced by 
the court on the basis of an “Information 
of Prior Conviction” filed and served by the 
Government on September 11, 1968 some 23 
days prior to the imposition of sentence on 
October’ 4) 1968. The Information stated that 
appellant ‘had twice before been convicted 
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of carrying a concealed weapon in violation 
D.C. Code § 22-3204 (1967). At the time of 
sentencing. counsel for Marshall indicated 
knowledge of the probation report, termed 
it “a complete and comprehensive probation 
report” and recognized its serious implica- 
tions by observing, “I think the most we can 
ask is that Your Honor be as lenient as pos- 
sible under the circumstances.” Marshall 
also personally addressed the court at the 
time of his sentencing, indicated full knowl- 
edge of the probation report and pointed out 
that “. .. the probation officer hasn’t ascer- 
tained that I had a probation report written 
up in Maryland.” Thus, since both Marshall 
and his counsel by their comments indicate 
they had knowledge of the contents of the 
probation report, they most certainly had 
full knowledge that the court had been ad- 
vised of the two prior convictions. Neither 
indicated surprise at the sentence of two to 
six years. After sentence was imposed, it was 
apparent that Marshall's counsel was not 
inhibited by the court’s action as he im- 
mediately requested the court to set appeal 
bond. So there does not seem to be any more 
reason to vacate Marshall’s sentence than 
there did the sentence that was inyolved in 
Judge Miller’s opinion in Kendrick. 

In Kendrick v. United States, supra, 99 
U.S.App.D.C. at 176, 238 F.2d at 37, the de- 
fendant was convicted under the D.C. Code of 
(1) assault. with a deadly weapon and (2) 
carrying a dangerous weapon. He was sen- 
tenced respectively to consecutive sentences 
of 3 to 9 years and 2 to 8 years. The assault 
count did not allege that Kendrick had been 
previously convicted of a similar offense 
and no such fact was proved on the trial of 
the case, but after conviction and before 
sentencing the Government filed an Infor- 
mation alleging two prior convictions of as- 
sault with a dangerous weapon. Prior to sen- 
tencing no proof was introduced of these 
convictions or that the Kendrick named 
therein was identical with the defendant in 
the proceeding before the court. 

On appeal, Kendrick contended that under 
Jackson v. United States, supra, he could 
not be sentenced to imprisonment in excess 
of one year unless the Government in his 
presence proves the prior crimes and his 
identity. However, Judge Miller, who had 
written the opinion in Jackson, also wrote 
the opinion in Kendrick and held that such 
procedure was not necessary. He pointed out 
that Kendrick on cross examination during 
the trial had admitted the two prior offenses, 
that the same trial judge had presided dur- 
ing one of the prior convictions, that the de- 
fendant had not been denied his right of al- 
locution and that there was no showing that 
Kendrick denied that he had been previously 
convicted as stated in the Information. Under 
such circumstances, Judge Miller’s opinion 
concluded, “[T]he production of evidence 
after verdict and before sentence to show 
these preyious convictions would have been 
an idle formality.” 99 U.S. App. D.C. at 176, 
238 F. 2d at 37. 

This holding is applicable here and the 
fact that Kendrick had been previously tried 
before the same judge on one prior convic- 
tion and had admitted both convictions on 
cross examination does not distinguish it 
from this case because neither circumstance 
in Kendrick occurred in the context of in- 
forming the defendant that such prior con- 
victions were to be used against him to in- 
crease his punishment for the instant offense. 
If certainty that Kendrick had committed 
the prior offense was the essential feature 
to the decision in the case that dictated af- 
firmance, then Jackson. (written by the same 
judge) would not have been reversed because 
there was no substantial doubt. that Jackson 
committed the prior stated offenses to which 
his counsel stipulated and. which Jackson at 
no time denied,.'The principal fact that dis- 
tinguishes Kendrick. (and this case). from 
Jackson is that in Kendrick (and Marshall) 
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there was filed and served an Information 
prior to sentencing setting forth the prior 
convictions the Government intended to re- 
ly upon to support the enhanced sentence 
and in Jackson no such Information was 
served or filed. Thus Kendrick (and Marshall) 
was placed on notice that the court could 
in its discretion impose an emhanced sen- 
tence and this was not done in Jackson. 

In Jackson v. United States, supra, appel- 
lant’s grounds for reyersal were twofold: (1) 
that he was entitled to a jury trial on the 
issue of the prior conviction and (2) that 
his trial counsel had improperly represented 
him to his prejudice by stipulating without 
his knowledge or consent to the prior con- 
viction. Appellant raised both of these 
points afirmatively on his appeal. On the 
first point the court held he was not en- 
titled to a jury trial. On the second point 
that his attorney had improperly represented 
him and because of the absence of any proof 
of the prior offense, the court placed Jackson 
in the position he occupied prior to the 
sentencing by remanding the case for re- 
sentencing. Since he had new counsel on 
the appeal, resentencing thus wiped out the 
prejudice he claimed had arisen by the im- 
proper stipulation of his prior counsel. Thus 
Jackson sought primarily to correct an al- 
leged improper representation by counsel 
and is plainly distinguishable from Marshall 
on that ground and on the ground previous- 
ly pointed out that Jackson was never served 
prior to sentencing with any Information 
alleging any prior conviction. Also, the pre- 
mise of the majority opinion that affirm- 
ance of Marshall would overrule Jackson is 
completely undercut by the fact that the 
record in Jackson indicates that the sen- 
tencing on remand was handled in the same 
manner as in this case. Marshall here makes 
no claim of improper representation’ by this 
trial counsel nor does he claim he was 
not previously convicted. This latter fact was 
not considered controlling in Jackson, 
which rather turned on the point that the 
proof of this point was improperly waived 
by counsel without appellant’s knowledge 
or consent. Jackson v. United States, supra, 
95 U.S. App. D.C. at 330, 221 F.2d at 885. 

Two cases in the Seventh Circuit are also 
in point on the issue here. United States v. 
Scales, 249 F, 2d 368 (7th Cir. 1957) involved 
a sentence on a narcotics conviction to an 
enhanced punishment as a second offender 
under the recidivist provisions of the Boggs 
Act. Following the conviction the United 
States Attorney filed an Information in open 
court setting forth a prior conviction of the 
defendant on a narcotics violation. As a sec- 
ond offender aggravated penalties were pro- 
vided for by 21 U.S.C. § 174 (now 26 U.S.C. 
§ 7237(a)). The defendant and his attorney 
were present in court when the Information 
was filed but the trial judge addressed no 
in juiries to the defendant or his attorney 
and instead immediately proceeded to im- 
pose a sentence of seven years’ imprison- 
ment which exceeded by two years the max- 
imum punishment provided for a first offense. 
At no time during the hearing did the 
defendant or his attorney make any state- 
ment relative to the Information or any 
denial that the defendant was the same 
person as the one previously convicted. How- 
ever, following sentencing defendant’s coun- 
sel requested the court to consider a reduc- 


_ tion of sentence on the grounds that defend- 


ant was physically handicapped and that 
there was no evidence he had sold narcotics. 

At the time Scales was sentenced the 
Boggs Act prescribed the sentencing proce- 
dure to be followed before the enhanced 
penalties could be adjudged. Such required 
the court to be advised by the United States 
Attorney whether the conviction is the of- 
fender’s first or a subsequent offense, and 
in the event it were not a first offense the 
United States Attorney was required to file 
an Information setting forth the prior.con- 
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victions. The statute then specifically re- 
quired that: 

“The offender shall have the opportunity 
in open court to affirm or deny that he is 
identical with the person previously con- 
victed. 26 U.S.C. § 7237 (68A State. 860) .” 

If he denied the identity a trial was re- 
quired. Following his sentence Scales moved 
under 28 U.S.C. § 2255 to vacate his sentence 
on the ground that the above quoted portion 
of the statute required the court to directly 
question him on the subject in a manner 
similar to that on formal arraignment and 
that since he and his attorney stood mute 
their silence must be resolved in his favor. 

The situation is thus a stronger one than 
is presented here by Marshall since the 
statute specifically requires that the de- 
fendant have an “opportunity in open court” 
to refute his alleged identity. There is no 
similar statute applicable to Marshall's situ- 
ation. In denying Scales’ attack on his sen- 
tence, the court’s decision stated: 

“The court had no obligation to proceed 
further or more formally unless and until the 
identity of appellant as the man previously 
convicted was denied. 

“The record also shows that appellant and 
his counsel were fully aware of what was 
transpiring in court since counsel immedi- 
ately asked for a reduction of the sentence 
on other grounds, Appellant had an obliga- 
tion to inform the court that the allegations 
of his prior conviction were untrue if he 
expected to rely upon this for reduction of 
the sentence at any, time, He had no right 
to remain silent and later claim that the 
court should have required him to speak out.” 
(Emphasis added). United States v. Scales, 
supra, 249 F.2d at 370. 

The decision is substantially on all fours 
with Marshall's case. 

In United States v. Kapsalis, 214 F.2d 677, 
685 (7th Cir. 1954), the same court had pre- 
viously pointed out that the 1951 amend- 
ments to the narcotics statutes (the Boggs 
Act) had simplified the procedure in showing 
prior convictions of prior offenders by re- 
moving the statutory requirements of more 
formal requirements. 

These two cases are also authority for the 
fact that more formal procedures are not 
required in the absence of statute. 

On this appeal, Marshall contends that the 
sentence in excess of one year is invalid be- 
cause the prosecution failed to present any 
evidence that he had a prior felony convic- 
tion for robbery. 

It is settled law in the District of Columbia 
that the offense proscribed by D.C. Code 
§ 22-3204 is carrying an unlicensed pistol, 
and the fact of prior conviction is not an 
element of the offense, but merely serves to 
enlarge the venalty and therefore is a matter 
with which the jury is not concerned. Jack- 
son v. United States, supra. The existence 
of the previous conviction in such circum- 
stances is a fact that goes only to punish- 
ment. McDonald v. Massachusetts, 180 U.S. 
311 (1901). 

Sentencing under such statute to meet 
the required ‘standard of fairness must be 
preceded by notice to the defendant of the 
prior conviction upon which the court may 
rely in imposing the enlarged sentence and 
be followed by an opportunity to be heard. 
Marshall and his counsel had. both such 
notice and opportunity. The notice was con- 
tained in the Information duly served on de- 
fendant’s counsel and the opportunity to be 
heard was afforded both parties at the time 
of the allocution immediately prior to sen- 
tencing. In the absence of statute, due proc- 
ess with respect to sentencing under this 
recidivist statute does not demand more. 
Compare sentencing procedures under the 
Boggs Act, 26 U.S.C. § 7237(c) (2), before and 
after the 1951 amendments, ch. 666, 65 Stat. 
767; United States y, Kapsalis, supra. 

We recognize that the determination of 
@ prior conviction as & basis for an enlarged 
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penalty is distinct from the determination 
of guilt of the substantive offense. United 
States v. Claudy, 204 F. 2d 624 (3d Cir. 1953); 
Moore v. Missouri, 159 U.S. 673 (1895); Mc- 
Donald v. Massachusetts, supra. This is a 
proceeding that falls in between the require- 
ments for a full scale criminal trial and a 
sentencing upon the basis of information 
contained in a probation report without dis- 
closing any of the information to the one 
convicted. See Williams v. New York, 337 
U.S. 241 (1949). If, at the time of sentenc- 
ing under the District of Columbia statute 
here involved, a convicted defendant denies 
that he is the same person who committed 
a prior crime, the Government has the 
burden of proving such fact, Marshall could 
have had such proof adduced in his pres- 
ence if he had denied at any time prior to 
sentencing that he was the Marshall who 
had been previously convicted of the rob- 
bery offense described in the Information. 
Furthermore, Marshall and his counsel had 
an obligation to inform the court when they 
were before the court for sentencing that the 
allegations of his prior conviction were 
denied by him if he expected to rely upon 
this for reduction of the sentence, They had 
no right to remain silent, refuse the op- 
portunity afforded them to bring such mat- 
ter to the court’s attention and later claim 
the court should have required them to 
speak out. United States v. Scales, supra. 

There has never been a denial by either 
Marshall or his past or present attorney that 
the Information of Prior Conviction was 
served prior to sentencing and that they 
were thus advised of the aggravated sentence 
that Marshall was facing. Nor was there any 
intimation by either Ernest M. Marshall or 
his counsel that the Ernest M. Marshall who 
was before the court for sentencing was not 
the Ernest M. Marshall with the two prior 
convictions described in the Information. 
Having failed to deny the prior conviction 
when he and his counsel had the opportu- 
nity to do so, the court was entitled to rely 
upon the Information of Prior Conviction 
filed with the court and of which appel- 
lant had notice by proven service upon his 
counsel. 

For the foregoing reasons it is submitted 
that the case should be affirmed on the 
authority of Kendrick v. United States 
supra; and see United States v. Scales, supra, 
and United States y. Kapsalis, supra. Actu- 
ally, it seems incredulous that any person 
would contend that any substantial right 
of Marshall was infringed at his sentencing 
when an Information of Prior Conviction 
had been duly served well in advance of 
sentencing and was not contested then or 
now by Marshall or his attorney, when Mar- 
shall had filed with the court a detailed 
written statement concerning his conviction 
and never denied the prior convictions and 
when both Marshall and his counsel indi- 
cated by their remarks at the time of sen- 
tencing in open court that they had knowl- 
edge of the contents of the probation report 
which was required to include the prior con- 
victions, To remand a case under such cir- 
cumstances seems entirely useless. 

I am authorized to say that Circuit Judge 
McGowan concurs in this opinion. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, there 
may be some Members of the Senate and, 
surely, a substantial part of the public 
who believe that pretrial detention, 
whatever its merits, is a recent develop- 
ment designed to cope with special crime 
problems in the District of Columbia. 

On two counts, this impression is in- 
correct. While it is certainly true that 
the incidence of serious crime in the Dis- 
trict has given impetus to recent legisla- 
tion, pretrial detention is not new, and 
crime on bail is clearly historic. 

From the enactment of the Federal 
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Judiciary Act of 1789, bail has been dis- 
cretionary in capital cases. Many capital 
defendants have been detained before 
trial. One reason for this was that de- 
fendants charged with capital offenses 
had a strong motivation to flee, inasmuch 
as the alternative to flight could well 
be death. However, it is also true that 
capital offenses were generally serious 
offenses, involving personal injury and 
violence. Charles Ares, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona College of Law, has re- 
marked that: 

No doubt part of the justification for this 
historic practice [of denying bail to capital 
defendants] is the fear of further harm to 
other persons. 


In the 1790’s, most serious offenses 
were capital offenses. For example, in ad- 
dition to murder, capital punishment 
was imposed for rape, arson, burglary, 
and robbery in the States of Connecticut, 
Delaware, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Rhole Island. Kid- 
naping has long been a capital offense. 
Pretrial detention of persons charged 
with these offenses is clearly not foreign 
to American experience. Rape and kid- 
naping are still capital offenses in many 
States. Although capital punishment has 
gradually disappeared, the seriousness of 
these offenses has not changed. 

There is substantial evidence that dan- 
geroushess was a frequent consideration 
in denying bail for capital offenses. Some 
state constitutions permit the denial of 
bail for specific offenses regardless of 
whether they are capital or noncapital. 
For example, the Constitution of Maine 
provides in article I, section 10, that: 

No person before conviction shall be bail- 
able for any of the crimes which now are, or 
have been denominated capital offenses since 
the adoption of the Constitution, when the 
proof is evident or the presumption great, 
whatever the punishment of the crimes may 
be. 


Life imprisonment offenses are not 
bailable in some States. The Constitution 
of Rhode Island provides in article I, 
section 9, that: 

All persons imprisoned ought to be bailed 
by sufficient surety, unless for offenses pun- 
ishable by death or by imprisonment for life, 
when the proof of guilt is evident or the pre- 
sumption great. 


An equivalent provision appears in the 
model State constitution, in the Con- 
stitution of Florida, and in the consti- 
tution that was proposed for the State 
of Oregon. The new Oregon Constitution 
was rejected by voters on other grounds. 

Bail has been discretionary in New 
York from colonial times. The New York 
Code of Criminal Procedure provides in 
section 553 that: 

If the charge be for any offense other than 
as specified in section five hundred and fifty- 
two he may be admitted to bail, before con- 
viction, as follows: 

1, As a matter of right, in cases of mis- 
demeanor, violation and traffic infraction; 

2. As a matter of discretion, in all felony 
cases; the court may revoke bail at any time 
where such bail is discretionary with the 
court. 


This statute has been upheld on nu- 
merous occasions. See United States ex 
rel. Covington v. Coparo, 297 F. Supp. 
203 (S.D.N.Y. 1969). 

The American Law Institute included 
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@ provision for discretionary bail in seri- 
ous felonies in section 70 of its Code of 
Criminal Procedure—Official Draft, June 
15, 1930. The official reporters for the 
code were Profs. Edwin R. Keedy and 
William E. Mikell of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School. Advisers in- 
cluded Henry W. Stimson of New York, 
Floyd E. Thompson of Chicago, Prof. 
Justin Miller of the University of South- 
ern California Law School, and Prof. 
John B. Waite, of the University of 
Michigan Law School. 

Professor Waite wrote an article in the 
American Bar Association Journal dis- 
cussing the bail provisions of the code. 
Waite, Code of Criminal Procedure: 
The Problem of Bail, 15 ABA J. 71 
(1929). The relevant text appeared as 


follows: 
JUDICIAL DISCRETION 


The first and fundamental problem is 
whether courts should be allowed any dis- 
cretion in respect to release on bail and, if 
any, of what nature and to what extent. 

What discretion judges had at common law 
does not clearly appear. So early as Edward I 
& statute forbade judges to release on bail 
persons charged with certain offenses. 

On the other hand, the latter part of this 
statute, the Habeas Corpus Act? and possibly 
the common law seem to have deprived the 
courts of any power of discretion to refuse 
release in case of bailable offenses.* 

However, under the present English law, 
courts haye practically complete discrétion- 
ary power as to whether or not they will 
release an offender on bail “In exercising 
their discretion with regard to bail the jus- 
tices have to consider the nature of the 
offense, the strength of the evidence, the 
character or behavior of the accused, and the 
seriousness of the punishment which may be 
awarded if the accused is found guilty.”* 

In this country the matter of judicial dis- 
cretion in respect to releasing on bail is cov- 
ered by constitutional provision in all but a 
few states.” These provisions are affirmative 
of the right to ball, rather than restrictive of 
it, and in general provide that accused per- 
sons must be released on bail in any and 
every case, unless the offense charged is 
treason, murder, or other capital offense. 
Even in such excepted cases the courts can 
not refuse to release unless the proof of guilt 
is evident or the presumption great. 

In those states not having such constitu- 
tional provisions, a varying amount of discre- 
tion is left with the courts. Thus, in New 
York release on bail is a matter of discretion 
in all but cases of misdemeanor before con- 
viction. 

The framers of the Code had excellent 
precedent, therefore, for either policy. In 
England and such states as New York, Mary- 
land and Georgia the judges have a large 
measure of discretion. In other states they 
have no discretion. Which policy of the law 
is the better? 

“A man was arrested in Detroit on the 
charge of picking pockets; he secured release 
on bail and while the first case was pending 
he was arrested four additional times for 
picking pockets and secured bail each time.”* 
There have been other equally scandalous 
instances of continued release of men whose 
freedom was obviously dangerous to the 
public’ But under laws, such as that of 
Michigan, compelling judges to release, re- 
gardless of the circumstances, the courts 
could not refuse. They can not even protect 
the public by making the amount of bail re- 
quired so high as to be prohibitive. The law 
prohibits setting the amount at more than 
enough reasonably to assure the presence of 
the accused. If an accused shows no sign of 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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“jumping” previous bail there is no legal ex- 
cuse for raising the amount. The court must 
release him a third or a fourth time. 

On the other hand, no particular evil ap- 
pears to have developed in those jurisdictions 
where courts are permitted to refuse release 
when circumstances warrant refusal. 

The Code is drawn therefore to permit 
judges a reasonable extent of discretion. 

Section 66 prohibits release of anyone 
charged with a capital offense if the proof is 
evident or the presumption great. This is 
simply the accepted rule, though there are 
differences of phrasing in the various states. 
“Capital offense,” for instance, might prop- 
erly be changed to “treason or murder” in 
states where capital punishment does not 
exist. A notation in the Code itself calls 
attention to the propriety of certain changes. 
Where the proof is not evident or the pre- 
sumption not great the accused “may” be 
released on bail in the discretion of a judge 
of the court having jurisdiction of the 
offense. 

As to offenses less than capital, section 70 
reads: 

“Any person in custody for the commission 
of an offense not capital® shall, before con- 
viction, be entitled as of right to be admitted 
to bail, except: 

“(a) When he is in custody for the com- 
mission of murder, treason, arson, robbery, 
burglary, rape, kidnapping, or any offense 
against the person likely to result in death 
committed under such circumstances that if 
death should result the offense would be 
murder. 

“(b) When he has been previously con- 
victed of any of the offenses enumerated in 
clause (a), and such conviction has not been 
reversed. 

“(c) When he was, at the time he was 
taken into custody, at large on bail charged 
with any of the offenses enumerated in 
clause (a). 

“(d) When he has been previously released 
on bail for any of the offenses enumerated in 
clause (a), and there has been a breach of 
the undertaking. 

“In all cases excepted under this section 
admission to bail shall be a matter of discre- 
tion.” 19 

It will be observed that eyen this investi- 
ture of the judges with discretion to release 
on bail in certain cases would not prevent the 
Detroit situation referred to above, because 
pocket-picking is not mentioned as one of the 
crimes excepted from the general rule that 
release on bail is a matter of right. It would, 
however, enable the courts to avoid a similar 
situation in case of any of the crimes men- 
tioned in the exception. The pick-pocket 
situation would, however, be partly reme- 
died by section 89 which declares. that, 
among other things, “if a person applies for 
admission to bail who within two years last 
prior to such application has been, to the 
knowledge of the person taking bail, con- 
victed of a felony, the undertaking shall con- 
tain a condition that such person will not 
commit any felony during the period of his 
release on bail.” 

FOOTNOTES 


13. Edw. I, c. 15, 1275. “And forasmuch as 
sheriffs and others which have taken and 
kept in prison persons detected of felony, 
and incontinent have let out by replevin 
such as were not replevisable, and have kept 
in prison such as were replevisable, because 
they would gain of the one party, and grieve 
the other; and forasmuch as before this time 
it was not determined which persons were re- 
plevisable, and which not—(certain persons 
are declared not to be replevisable, and 
others)—shall from henceforth be let out by 
sufficient surety, whereof the sheriff will be 
answerable, and that without giving ought of 
their goods... .” Butas to the right of certain 
courts to release on bail for any offense, see 4 
Blackstone’s Commentaries 299. 
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231 Chas. II, c. 2. 

* 4 Black. Com. *298. 

*Stat. 11 and 12 Vict. c. 42, sec. XXIII: 
“Where any person shall appear or be brought 
before a Justice of the Peace charged with 
any Felony—(or with certain misdemean- 
ors)—such Justice of the Peace may, in his 
Discretion, admit such Person to Bail, upon 
his procuring and producing such Surety or 
Sureties as in the Opinion of such Justice 
will be sufficient—”" See also 9 Halsbury, Laws 
of Eng’d., p. 324. 

5 9 Halsbury, Laws of Eng’d., p. 324. 

*Such statements as these are made upon 
the authority of the annotation of the Code, 
to which readers of this article are referred 
for specific citation. The annotation contains 
an admirably complete collocation of consti- 
tution and statute references on all phases 
of this subject. 

7 Sutherland, Criminology, p. 213. 

£ Sec. 11 Jr. of Crim. L., 386, 393. 

*Section 67 provides that in capital cases 
where the proof is not evident, ete., the 
courts “may” release on bail, in their discre- 
tion. 

An annotation suggests changes in 
phraseology, appropriate to particular con- 
stitutions. 

The Code recognizes that even such limited 
judicial discretion would be unconstitutional 
in most states and if such constitutions are 
not changed, offers a substitute, section as 
follows: “All persons in custody for the 
commission of an offense not capital shall, 
before conviction, be entitled, as of right, 
to be admitted to bail.” For citation of the 
various state constitutions, see the Code, 
p. 263. 


Quite apart from the historic practice 
of detaining defendants through high 
money bond, the material cited above 
demonstrates that proposals to effect 
pretrial detention are not only wide- 
spread but of some vintage. 

Moreover, erime on bail has long been 
& problem. Witness the following para- 
graph reported in the Journal of the 
American Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology in 1920: 


The case of Frank Rio and his associates 
is typical. On May 28, 1918, two indictments 
for larceny were returned against him, his 
bail fixed at $3,000.00, but on July 2 was 
reduced to $2,000.00 which he obtained. 
After being in court 8 times the case was 
stricken off call on November 5, 1918, Ap- 
parently satisfied with this treatment he tried 
his hand at burglary and on May 7, 1919, 
was indicted on 3 counts for that. The grand 
jury having in mind that his former case 
was not disposed of when he was alleged to 
haye committed the burglaries, went to some 
length and instructed the State’s Attorney 
to fight any reduction in his bail which was 
fixed at $25,000.00 on each charge or a total 
of $75,000.00. Notwithstanding this expressed 
desire to keep him in custody, the bail was 
reduced to $10,000.00 in each case and Rio 
was again free to pursue his profession. On 
May 28, 1919, he added another indictment to 
his list—this time for robbery with- bail 
fixed at $5,000.00. This bail he furnished. 
On July 9, 1919, he was again indicted on one 
count for burglary and one for larceny with 
bail fixed at $6,500.00. These cases were run- 
ning concurrently until he dropped the rob- 
bery charge on a verdict of not guilty on 
October 22, 1919. Thus encouraged he took 
another chance and on November 14, 1919, 
was again indicted for burglary and bail 
fixed at $3,500.00. On March 9, 1920, he was 
found not guilty of the burglary charge of 
July 9. The other 7 cases are still awaiting 
disposition, Had bail.been made difficult in 
the first instance he would not have been 
free to commit the crimes following and the 
many continuances granted: on motion of 
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his attorney would not have been so désir- 
able had he been living in jail, 


In my judgment, the pretrial detention 
provision in the District of Columbia 
crime bill is the culmination of many 
years of study and development. Recent 
experience has revealed that it is partic- 
ularly needed in this city at this time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have not 
addressed myself, except in a very pre- 
liminary way, to the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill, the conference report of 
which is before the Senate, because I 
wished to give myself adequate opportu- 
nity to study the bill very carefully as it 
emerged from the conference. I have now 
done that. 

I have decided to note “no” on the 
conference report, and I say to the Sen- 
ate that it is a very close decision and 
that I am influenced by the following 
facts. 

One, the fact that I do not consider 
that if we turn down this conference re- 
port, that is the end of the matter. I be- 
lieve that others may controvert it, but 
it is my profound conviction that within 
a very short period of time we will get 
court reorganization, expansion of the 
bail agency, the public defender system, 
and certain other administrative and 
criminal law changes which are, I be- 
lieve, essential tools in the fight against 
crime in the District—even if this con- 
ference report is rejected. We will find 
the way to do it. 

Two, this is by no means an open and 
shut case. It is a question of balance as 
to whether the concern on issues of civil 
liberties and constitutional law prepon- 
derate over the fundamental thrust of a 
bill designed to deal with a very grave 
public emergency in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I have decided the issue on the 
ground that civil liberties and constitu- 
tional rights dictate that my vote should 
be against it; but I can understand per- 
fectly that the judgment is a qualitative 
one and is by no means open and shut. 

With those statements preliminarily, I 
should like to submit for the Recorp— 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recorp—a letter written 
by the district attorney of Queens Coun- 
ty, the second most populous county in 
New York City, whose name is Thomas J. 
Mackell, to Senator Ervry, stating the 
grounds of his opposition to the preven- 
tive detention provisions in the bill. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY OF 
QUEENS COUNTY, 
Jamaica, N.Y., July 20, 1970. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, JT., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of U.S. Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washigton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I write this letter in 
Opposition to the Preventive Detention Pro- 
vision in the pending crime bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Grounds of my opposition are three-fold. 

(1) There is a presumption of innocence 
for all defendants prior to conviction and 
this is an essential ingredient of due process 
of law in the administration of American 
criminal justice. No one can sanely question 
the revocation of bail and remand to prison 
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of any defendant who is arrested for any 
crime committeed while on bail. 

(2) Determination of likelihood of danger 
to society or self is made to depend on vir- 
tually identical criteria as those specified for 
control necessary to secure court attendance. 
Thus a defendant who is likely to attend 
court when required is also a defendant who 
is not likely to be a danger to society, or him- 
self, under the criteria specified by statute. 
‘The converse is also the case: the defendant 
not likely to attend court when required is 
also a defendant likely to be a danger to 
society or himself. The “preventive deten- 
tion” provision is in effect a repetition, re- 
statement and duplication of the factor of 
necessary control to secure court attendance. 
The provision adds nothing but rhetoric to 
the proposed law of bail in this State. 

(3) There are no known standards com- 
manding general acceptability under which 
it is possible to separate all defendants ar- 
rested for felonies (there were 63,566 such 
defendants in New York City in 1968) into 
two groups: Those likely to be dangerous to 
society and those not so likely. Many vio- 
lent crimes—and ‘particularly murder—are 
committed by first offenders. 

I would suggest three measures to pre- 
vent the commission of crime by persons 
awaiting trial, and at the same time pre- 
serve the presumption of innocence prior 
to conviction. 

(a) All cases denied bail while awaiting 
trial must be disposed of within 60 days, 
unless a showing of extraordinary circum- 
stances can be made to the court. Such de- 
fendants should be permitted release for 
reasonable periods in the custody of their 
lawyers for the sole purpose of preparing 
their defense. 

(b) A mandatory additional penalty should 
be imposed for crimes committed while 
awaiting trial and released on bail. This 
would obviate the anticipation of concur- 
rent sentences for such crimes to be served 
along with the sentence for the original 
charge. No defendant once arrested and re- 
leased on bail ought to be permitted to 
entertain any notion that he has a “free 
pass” to commit additional crimes prior to 
disposition of the original charge with no 
additional measure of punishment in pros- 
pect. 

(c) A speedy disposition of a criminal’case 
in any State or Federal court is now man- 
dated by the Federal Constitution (Klopfer 
v. North Carolina, 386 U.S. 213 (dec. March 
13, 1967) ). 

The major problem in the administration 
of criminal justice is its non-administra- 
tion. This happens because of postponement, 
delay and adjournment, time and again, and 
still again. The huge’ investment of com- 
munity resources; in court, correction, 
police, probation and prosecution is based 
upon the faith that subjecting actual of- 
fenders to some sort of compulsory treat- 
ment will deter would-be offenders. In this 
manner, prosecution should prevent crime 
in the long run. The first article of this faith 
is that there be some relationship in time 
that is within reason between the arrest of 
an alleged offender and the disposition of 
his case. When the arrest-disposition gap 
becomes an arrest-disposition interval of 
tiresome months and years, deterrence of 
potential offenders is nullified. Prevention of 
crime ceases to be an outcome of prosecu- 
tion. Crime rates continue to spiral, even 
though assistant district attorneys appear 
in courtrooms every day. 

It is my experience that cases that are not 
disposed of within 90 days after arrest are 
cases that will have unsatisfactory disposi- 
tions from the point of view of the People 
of this State. This is so because over 90 per- 
cent of all felony indictments are disposed 
of by plea of guilty. After three months, a 
defendant released on bail—even the defend- 
ant with a long record captured in flagrante 
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delicto—hby a curious process of self-hypno- 
sis and suggestion is convinced beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt that he is as pure as the 
driven snow and has never committed the 
slightest infraction in his entire life. The 
defendant whose case has aged more than 
90 days is not likely to accept a plea of 
guilty. More delay is occasioned by the ne- 
cessity of selection of a jury and trial. 

The goal of 90 day disposition for all bail 
cases would go a long way toward preventing 
post arrest crimes by persons on bail, The 
current major obstacle to attaining this goal 
is judicially authorized adjournments. 


Very truly yours, 
THomas J. MACKELL, 
District Attorney, Queens County. 


Mr. JAVITS. I also ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a telegram to the same effect from the 
Committee on Federal Legislation, of the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, by its chairman, Sheldon H. Elsen, 
also objecting to the bill, especially the 
preventive detention provisions. 

There being no objection, the tele- 
gram was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ASSOCIATION OF THE 
Bar or THE Orry or New YORK, 
New Yorx, N.Y., 
July 20, 1970. 
Senator Jacop K. JAVITS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly urge defeat of D.C. Crime Bill 
in present form particularly preventive de- 
tention provisions and commend your efforts 
in opposition. 

SHELDON H. ELSEN, 
Chairman, Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
that Senators will be interested in the 
views of these very informed and very 
distinguished New York lawyers and a 
public official, in the case of District 
Attorney Mackell, on this very important 
question. 

Briefly, the things that trouble me 
about the bill as we have it in the con- 
ference report are, as follows: 

PREVENTIVE DETENTION 


The House bill provided that a per- 
son may be detained prior to trial when 
a judicial officer determines, after a 
hearing, by clear and convincing evi- 
dence, that no condition or combinations 
of conditions of release will assure the 
safety of any other person or the com- 
munity. 

Persons subject to the provisions must 
either be first, charged with a danger- 
ous crime; second, charged with a crime 
of violence if the crime was allegedly 
committed while the person was on bail 
or other release from another crime of 
violence or was convicted of such a crime 
within the last 10 years; third, any of- 
fense if threats to jurors or witnesses 
are involved; or fourth, a narcotics ad- 
dict charged with a crime of violence. 

At the hearing, representation by 
counsel is afforded and there is a 
right to testify, present evidence, exam- 
ine and cross examine witnesses. How- 
ever, the traditional rules of evidence 
would not apply and testimony given by 
the defendant could be used for im- 
peachment purposes in any subsequent 
proceeding. 

Persons detained under the bill's pro- 
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visions, to the extent possible, are to be 
given an expedited trial. After the ex- 
piration of 60 days, the person must 
be treated in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Bail Reform Act. In cer- 
tain cases, this would result in the fur- 
ther detention of an individual. 

The conference bill modifies the House 
bill slightly to try and expedite trials of 
those detained and to eliminate certain 
minor crimes from the list of dangerous 
crimes for which preventive detention 
is provided. However, the conference 
proposals are not significantly different 
from the House bill. 

The preventive detention proposals 
raise serious constitutional questions in 
the areas of due process and the right 
to bail in noncapital cases. The issue 
of the constitutional right to bail under 
the eighth amendment has not been fully 
resolved by the Supreme Court, although 
the Court has recognized the traditional 
importance of bail. 

However, serious fifth amendment 
questions of due process are raised what- 
ever may be the resolution of the eighth 
amendment question. The proof required 
at the detention hearing will not be based 
on objectively reviewable evidence but 
rather on evidence which can be assem- 
bled quickly and which can be specula- 
tive since the rules of evidence do not 
apply. The finding will be a productive 
one based on that evidence. Preventive 
detention should not be based on this 
type of evidence and finding. 

Another drawback to the preventive 
detention proposals is that the courts 
will undoubtedly become even more con- 
gested, with the additional hearings re- 
quired and attempts to get 60 day trials 
for all who are detained. The conferees 
have called for expedited trials and the 
addition of 25 prosecutors to the U.S. At- 
torney’s office but if trials were to be 
dramatically expedited as is clearly 
necessary preventive detention becomes 
unnecessary. In fact, the conference bill 
provides for only 17 new judges for the 
new superior court when the Senate bill 
called for 23 new judges. 

Furthermore, based on the study com- 
missioned by the Department of Justice, 
preventive detention is not justified. The 
study shows that 17 percent of all per- 
sons charged with a felony and released 
before trial are rearrested, but only 7 per- 
cent are rearrested for a second felony; 
and only 5 percent of those charged with 
a violent or dangerous crime under the 
new standards of the preventive deten- 
tion provisions were rearrested for a sec- 
ond violent or dangerous crime. It should 
also be pointed out that these figures deal 
only with arrests and not convictions. 

A final drawback to the preventive de- 
tention proposals was pointed out by 
Charles V. Bennett, former Director of 
the U.S. Bureau of Prisons who stated 
that confining people to prisons and jails 
would only add to the crime problem be- 
cause of the deplorable conditions that 
exist, affecting the future behavior of all 
who are committed. 

One possible alternative would be 
some type of civil commitment with the 
use of a petit jury. This type of system 
is used in New York for commitment of 
the mentally ill, and perhaps it might 
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dispense with the grave problems of due 
process and of the eighth amendment 
with respect to the right to bail, which 
trouble so many of us in connection with 
this particular type of relief—preventive 
detention. However, the New York com- 
mitment law has recently been chal- 
lenged ‘and its legality is in question. 
NO KNOCK SEARCHES 

The conference bill contains a no- 
knock provision which authorizes break- 
ing and entering into premises by law 
enforcement officers or persons aiding 
those officers without any prior notice 
to the occupant with a warrant, or with- 
out a warrant if the officer or other per- 
son has probable cause to believe that 
first, the notice would be a useless ges- 
ture, second, the notice would likely re- 
sult in the evidence being destroyed or 
concealed, or third, the notice would 
likely endanger the life of the officer or 
would likely enable the party to escape. 

The claim has been made that the case 
of Ker v. California, 374 U.S. 23 (1963) 
justifies the provisions contained in the 
bill. That case was a 5 to 4 decision which 
upheld the authority of California police 
to enter an apartment with a key and 
without knocking for the purpose of 
making an arrest. The California statute 
called for announcement and knocking 
by police officers but the California courts 
held that the police conduct came within 
judicial exceptions which had been su- 
perimposed upon the statute. 

The majority opinion in the Supreme 
Court held that the officer’s method of 
entry to make an arrest, which was sanc- 


tioned by California case law, was not 
unreasonable under the fourth and 14th 
amendments. The opinion was based on 
the common law exceptions to the notice 


requirement where exigent circum- 
stances are present, which exception was 
recognized by the California courts. 

The dissent examined the deep his- 
torical basis for the rule protecting in- 
dividuals against unannounced police 
entries. As early as Semayne’s Case, 77 
Eng. Rep. 194, in 1603 it was recognized 
that the sheriff should signify his pres- 
ence and request that the door be opened 
before breaking in. The courts in the 
United States have also recognized the 
fact that a police officer must notify the 
occupants of a dwelling before he can 
break down the door. See, for example, 
Accarino v. U.S., 179 F. 2d 456 (D.C. Cir. 
1949). 

The dissent did recognize that there 
could be certain exceptions where a prior 
warning would not be necessary and 
these were: First, where the persons in- 
side already know of the officers author- 
ity and purpose; second, where the 
officers are justified in the belief that 
persons inside are in imminent danger of 
harm; or, third, where persons within are 
made aware of the presence of the officers 
and are engaged in activity which justi- 
fies the belief that there is an attempt to 
escape or destroy evidence. The dissent 
goes on to state that the above exceptions 
should be confined to those situations 
where there is a showing that those with- 
in were or had been made aware of the 
presence of the police officers. 

I do not believe the Ker case, which 
was decided by a narrow 5-to-4 margin 
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should serve as a precedent for new wide 
authority to enter homes without any ad- 
vance notice. In the first place, the case 
concerned a situation where an arrest 
was to be made after observation over a 
period of time. There was also a search 
incident to the arrest. Second, the Su- 
preme Court indicated that fourth 
amendment questions should be decided 
on a case-by-case basis as the situation 
arose, which argues against drawing 
loose rules for the police to follow when 
breaking into homes to make searches or 
arrests. Finally, the exceptions to the 
general rule of announcement before 
breaking ought to be narrowly construed 
and should not be codified in language 
such as “is likely to” which will encourage 
the police to break in many more cases 
than at the present time. 

The “useless gesture” provision ap- 
pearing in the Conference report is based 
on the case of Miller y. U.S., 357 U.S. 301 
(1958) which held that an entry without 
a previous announcement was in viola- 
tion of the law of the District of Colum- 
bia and declared the arrest unlawful. The 
Supreme Court did say that in certain 
cases, the facts known to the officers 
would justify them in being virtually cer- 
tain that the person within knew their 
purpose so that an announcement would 
be a useless gesture. However, the officers 
in the Miller case were found not to have 
met the test, 

It seems apparent that the use of the 
words “virtually certain” by the Supreme 
Court meant to restrict the scope of the 
“useless gesture” doctrine. The confer- 
ence bill dispenses with an announce- 
ment if the officer had probable cause to 
believe that it would be a “useless ges- 
ture” but says nothing about virtual cer- 
tainty. This seems to go beyond the 
doctrine referred to in the Miller case. 

In view of the long tradition of safety 
and privacy in one’s home from unan- 
nounced break-ins on the part of law 
enforcement officers, it seems ill advised 
to codify rules for not announcing the 
presence of police officers which will in- 
evitably be construed quite loosely by the 
officers on the scene. I believe the better 
solution would be for the law to remain 
as it is with those exceptions which 
have been recognized at law. 

WIRETAPPING 

The conference bill contains provisions 
to allow. wiretapping and other inter- 
ception of communication after permis- 
sion is obtained from a judge. Judicial 
authority can be sought for any number 
of offenses such as arson, blackmail, bur- 
glary, destruction of property in excess 
of $200, obstruction of justice, receiving 
stolen property in excess of $100 and 
other specified offenses. In ‘emergency 
situations,” or when an authorization to 
wiretap is not broad enough, the tap can 
be conducted by the officer, on his own, 
with approval sought after the fact. 
While some protections have been add- 
ed to the conference bill to protect doc- 
tors, lawyers, and clergymen, the pro- 
visions would expand considerably the 
present wiretap authority which has 
heretofore been used primarly in na- 
tional security and in organized crime 
cases. Under the bill, wiretaps can be 
used in a variety of offenses which are 
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not generally planned in advance and do 
not lend themselves to detection by the 
use of such taps. I believe that this is an 
unwarranted invasion of privacy which 
will not materially aid in reducing crime. 


MANDATORY SENTENCES 


The conference bill provides that 
upon a first conviction of a crime of vio- 
lence while armed with a pistol or other 
firearm or imitation thereof, the offend- 
er may be sentenced to a term up to life 
imprisonment. After the first conviction, 
the bill provides that the offender, upon 
a subsequent conviction shall be sen- 
tenced to a minimum of 5 years and a 
maximum of three times the minimum 
sentence normally imposed for the of- 
fense, up to life imprisonment. In cases 
where the maximum is life imprison- 
ment, the minimum sentence may not 
exceed 15 years. 

I believe that it is most unwise to re- 
move discretion in sentencing from 
judges and to preclude consideration of 
the individual’s background in sentenc- 
ing. There is no evidence that longer sen- 
tences deter crime. In fact, the evidence 
seems to be that prison inevitably keeps 
individuals locked into a life of crime. 
For these reasons the mandatory sen- 
tence provisions are most unwise and 
should not have been in the bill. 

JUVENILE PROCEEDINGS 


The conference bill proposes that any 
child 16 or over who is charged with 
murder, forcible rape, armed robbery, 
first degree burglary or assault with in- 
tent to commit one of these offenses be 
treated as adult and taken out of the 
jurisdiction of the juvenile court. There 
is no reference made to the past record 
of the child or to the strength of the evi- 
dence against the child. The bill also 
provides for a waiver to criminal court 
of juveniles 15 years or older who are al- 
leged to have committed what would be 
a felony if committed by an adult. In 
order to avoid waiver, it must be shown 
that there are reasonable prospects for 
rehabilitation and this places a heavy 
burden of proof on the child, even though 
the bill purports to do otherwise. Once 
waived to the criminal court, the juven- 
nile court loses jurisdiction over the child 
for all future delinquent acts of any kind 
unless the case results in no determina- 
tion of guilt in the eriminal court. 

In light of the Supreme Court decision 
in the case of in re Winship, the stand- 
ard of proof to determine guilt in juvenile 
cases was changed to require proof be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. However, in 
hearings to determine whether a child 
is in need of supervision, the standard of 
proof is reduced to a preponderance of 
the evidence. I believe that the same 
standards of proof should be used in all 
proceedings relating to the disposition of 
a juvenile case. 

The juvenile provisions of the confer- 
ence bill also are unsatisfactory in the 
areas of eliminating the right to demand 
a jury trial, making unclear the time 
when the right to counsel attaches, elim- 
ination of the provision requiring dis- 
missal of petition when time limitations 
as to the hearing are not met and pro- 
viding for preventive detention of juve- 
niles. 
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In short, the provisions relating to ju- 
yenile offenders attempt to treat these 
offenders more harshly and tend to de- 
emphasize the rehabilitative aspects 
upon which the juvenile court system is 
based. I do not believe that crime will be 
reduced by treating young children as 
adults and subjecting them to adult pris- 
ons. Therefore, the above provisions in 
the bill relating to juvenile offenders 
should have been eliminated. 


MENTAL COMMITMENT 


The conference bill provides that a 
defendant who is acquitted by reason 
of insanity shall be automatically com- 
mitted to a mental hospital. Within 50 
days of his confinement, a hearing will 
be held to determine whether he is to 
be released from custody. The person 
confined shall have the burden of proof 
and shall only be released if the court 
finds by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence that the person confined is entitled 
to be released from custody. 

This provision places a heavy burden 
on any defendant who raises the ques- 
tion of his sanity at the time of the 
trial. The proper procedure would be to 
hold a separate hearing to determine 
whether a defendant acquitted by rea- 
son of insanity should then be committed 
to a mental hospital. It is quite unfair 
to require the defendant to prove he is 
sane in order to avoid commitment to 
a mental hospital for an undetermined 
length of time. 

IMPEACHMENT OF WITNESSES 


The conference bill overturns the rule 
in the District of Columbia established 
in the case of Luck v, U.S. 348 F. 2d, 763 
(D.C. Cir. 1966) which allowed the trial 
judge discretion in admitting evidence 
of past conviction for impeachment pur- 
poses. This present rule allows the trial 
judge to decide in a case where the de- 
fendant takes the stand whether the 
truth could best be served by allowing 
the defendant to testify and limiting 
impeachment by prior conviction or 
whether the risk of prejudice is so great 
as to require the exclusion of the convic- 
tions. The conference bill would require 
that the judge admit all felony convic- 
tions for impeachment purposes and all 
misdemeanor convictions reflecting on 
honesty and veracity, if they are offered 
for impeachment purposes. 

I would not overrule the doctrine of 
the Luck case which merely gives the 
trial judge discretion. 

COMMUNICATIONS WITH BAIL AGENCY 


The conference bill contains a provi- 
sion which permits information received 
by the bail agency to be used for impeach- 
ment purposes, in perjury proceedings 
and in trials for offenses committed 
during the period of pretrial release. 
This provision would, it seems to me, un- 
dermine the effectiveness of the bail 
agency since defendants would be reluc- 
tant to say anything that conceivably 
could be used against them. The value of 
this type of information appears small 
since much other information is usually 
available for the purpose of impeach- 
ment. Thus, this provision probably will 
do a great deal of harm to the bail 
agency with a small benefit to be gained 
in return. 
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CONCLUSION 


I have listed some of the provisions 
of the conference bill which I find objec- 
tionable and generally, while the Senate 
conferees have worked long and dili- 
gently to remove many of the undesir- 
able features of the House bill, the con- 
ference substitute still creates too many 
problems to be acceptable on constitu- 
tional grounds. I firmly believe that re- 
pressive measures are not the solution 
to the District of Columbia crime prob- 
lem but that what is needed are more 
police and greater use of the many weap- 
ons which are already available to the 
courts, the police, and law enforcement 
agencies and court reorganization and 
criminal law changes which can be en- 
acted easily. 

Finally, it should be pointed out that 
the black community of the District, 
which represents over 70 percent of the 
population, greatly fears, and distrusts 
many provisions of the conference bill 
on the basis of their long experience with 
the police. The fact that many of the 
provisions in the bill will be used only 
in the District at this time tends to them 
to confirm their suspicions, Police-com- 
munity relations play a vital role in law 
enforcement and this bill may tend 
greatly to undermine whatever good re- 
lations may exist at the present time. 

For all the reasons I have stated, I be- 
lieve the proper course is to reject the 
conference report and to pass S. 4080 and 
S. 4081 which have also been introduced 
as amendments Nos. 776 and 777 to H.R. 
914. S. 4080 contains the provisions re- 
lating to court reorganization, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency and the 
interstate compact on juveniles. S. 4081 
deals with criminal law changes and 
eliminates preventive detention, no- 
knock searches, wiretapping, and man- 
datory sentences. It also makes the de- 
sired changes in the juvenile provisions 
and other criminal provisions. The meas- 
ures will allow the District of Columbia 
to have an effective crime bill without 
unduly jeopardizing individual rights. 
There is good reason to believe that these 
bills could be expedited through the Con- 
gress so that the District would have 
the benefit of the enlightened provisions 
contained therein. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
11 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
completes its business today, it stand in 
adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
FANNIN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 17619) making 
appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes; that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 6, 7, 39, 40, 57, 
62, and 63 to the bill, and concurred 
therein; and that the House receded 
from its disagreement to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 3, 5, 14, 25, 26, 
33, 34, 38, 42, 53, 56, and 60 to the bill, 
and concurred therein, severally with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1971—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I submit 
a report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill (H.R. 17619) making ap- 
propriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of. the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). The report will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read 
the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 21, 1970, pages 25232- 
25235, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr 
ScHWEIKER). Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the conference 
report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, as this bill 
passed the Senate it provided for ap- 
propriations totaling $2,028,397,500 for 
the agencies and bureaus of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, exclusive of the 
Federal Water Quality Administration, 
the Bureau of Reclamation and the 
power marketing agencies, and various 
related agencies, including the US. 
Forest Service and the Division of Indian 
Health. 

The conference committee bill pro- 
vides appropriations totaling $2,028,524,- 
700 for the programs and activities of 
these agencies. This total is under the 
budget estimates of $2,034,871,600 by 
$6,346,900; over the House bill of $1,- 
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801,226,700 by $227,298,000; and over the 
Senate bill of $2,028,397,500 by $127,200. 
The bill as passed by the Senate was 
greater than the House bill by $227,170,- 
800. However, the Senate considered 
budget estimates amounting to $229,267,- 
000 which were not considered by the 
House. If these estimates are disre- 
garded, the bill as it passed the Senate 
was $2,096,200 under the House bill. 

I ask unanimous consent to have in- 
cluded in the Recorp, at the conclusion 
of my remaks, a tabulation setting out 
the appropriation for fiscal year 1970, 
the fiscal year 1971 budget estimate, the 
House allowance, the Senate allowance, 
and the conference allowance for each 
appropriation in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. BIBLE, Mr. President, the major 
changes from the Senate bill were an in- 
crease of $521,500 for the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs; a reduction of $100,000 in 
the amount allowed for the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation; an increase of $1,- 
150,000 for the Bureau of Mines; an in- 
crease of $660,000 for the Office of Coal 


Agency and item author 


a) 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Public Land Management 
Bureau of Land Management 


Management of lands and resources. 

Construction and maintenance f 

Public lands development roads and trails (appropria- 
tion to liquidate contract authority). 

Oregon and California grant lands (indefinite, appro- 
priation of receipts) 

Range improvements (indefinite, appropriation of 
receipts) 


Total, Bureau of Land Management 
Bureau of Indian Affairs 


Education and welfare services. 

Education and welfare services (appropriation to 
liquidate contract authority) 

eee Agu pirar 

Constructi 

Road construct (appropriation bs pas contract 


Tribal funds 3 3, 000, 
13, 204, 000, 


299, 746, 000 


Tribal funds Ci 


Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 


Salaries and expenses. 
Land and water conserva 
Appropriation of yaan: (indefinit 
(Appropriation out of the fund to 
tract authority). 


Total, Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
Office of Territories 


15, 196 


Footnotes at end of table, 


ew budget 
hii atio! al 


$81, 111, 000 
2, 899; 000 
(3,500,000) 
16, 000, 000 
1, 769, 000 
101, 779, 000 


191, 445, 000 
eH 057 000) 
26, 264, 000 
anman 


3,950, 000 
115, 572, 000 
(15,528,000) 
119, 522, 000 
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Research; an increase of $1,621,000 for 
the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife; a reduction of $1,240,000 for 
the National Park Service; an increase 
of $1,576,700 for the Forest Service; a 
reduction of $1,245,000 for Indian Health 
Services; and a decrease of $2,000,000 for 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities. Even with this last re- 
duction, the amount for the National 
Foundation is very nearly twice as large 
as the appropriation for last year. 

When the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill was before the Senate the 
matter on which most time was spent 
was Indian education and health. A total 
of $5,339,500 was added to the commit- 
tee’s recommendation by the Senate. The 
House agreed to $3,226,000, or a bit more 
than 62 percent of that amount. The in- 
crease agreed to in conference is pri- 
marily for Indian health, especially 
funding additional personnel and hos- 
pital supplies. The increase in the Indian 
mental program and one-half of the 
Senate increase for sanitation facilities 
was also approved. 

The appropriation approved for edu- 
cation and welfare services is $24,670,000 
over the amount for fiscal year 1970. The 


EXHIBIT 1 


Budget esti- 
mates sot new 


(obligat na) 
, 197 a 197 
® 


(2) 


Allowances 
Senate 
(5) 


$58, 940, 000 
3, 215, 000 


(3,500,000) 
18, 000, 000 
1, 841, 000 
81, 996, 000 


$58, 605, 000 
3, 310, 000 


(3,500,000) 
18, 000, 000 

1, 841, 000 
81, 756, 000 


$58, 940, 000 
3,215, 000 


(3,500,000) 
18, 000, 000 

1, 841, 000 
81, 996, 000 


217, 178, 500 
(1,500, fee 
64, 122 

18, 800, 00 
(28, = st 


3; 000; 000 
13, 204; 000 


321, 904, 500 


216, 995, 000 
Ban 1,500, = 

18, FA Ooo 
Ee Ooo, 


3, 000, 000 
13, 204, 000 


323, 308, 000 


217, 145, 000 
(n 
, 690, 000 
18, 935, 000 
20,000, 00: 
y 5, 600, 000 
3, 000, 000 
13, 204, 000 


323,574, 


000 


2 3, 975, 000 
3 327, 400,000 

(30,000,000) 

331, 375, 000 


3, 825, 000 3, 995, 000 
138;500, 000 327, 400, 000 
(30,000,000) (30,000,000) 
142, 325, 000 331, 395, 800 


17,350, 000 
(118,000) 


17, 380, 000 
(118,008) 

Gsi, 000) 
9 750, 000 


67, 350, 000 67, 130, 000 
615, 245,000 802, 185, 500 


, 400 


17, 409, 600 

(118,000) 
+ (387,000) (330,006) 
60, 000, 000 000 


77, 409, 600 
814, 088, 600 
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amount for Indian health is $9,756,000 
greater than the appropriation for last 
year. 

I do think that the position of the 
Senate on these items was well received 
and that the Senate conferees were quite 
successful in maintaining the position of 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, the conference, as has 
been my good fortune to witness it, was 
an amicable one. Each side was interested 
in agreeing on a good bill that would en- 
hance the development of the human and 
natural resources of our country and not 
simply in insisting on the allowances of 
the respective Houses. I appreciate the 
friendliness of the House conferees, par- 
ticularly their chairman who was most 
cooperative. 

I pay special tribute to my distin- 
guished colleagues on the other side of 
the aisle, both the Senator from North 
Dakota (Mr. Younc) and the Senator 
from Delaware (Mr. Boccs), who were 
extremely helpful throughout the course 
of this particular conference. In addi- 
tion, I pay tribute to the staff members 
on both sides of the aisle. 

I move that the conference report be 
approved. 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget esti- 

mates of new 
(obligational 
Bo ity, 197 


@) 


House 
allowance 


(8) 


Senate 
allowance 


(9) 


Conference 
(6) 


, 605, 000 
= 310, 600 


81, 756, 000 


216, 115, 000 
Ge , 500 r800) 
19, Bas, 000 
(20, 200,000) 

5, 600, 000 

3, 000, 000 
13, 204, 000 
322, 426, 000 


5, 000 , 000 
+1; 619, 000 +950, 000 


+200, 00 
À —26, 000 
—T, 148, 000 +521, 500 
3, 895, 000 
327, 400, 000 


(30,000,000) 
331, 295, 000 


67, 100, 000 


802,577,000 11,511,600 +187, 332,000 
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EXHIBIT 1—Continued 


Conference allowance compared with— 
Budget esti- Budget esti- 
New budget mates of new Allowances mates of new 


J (obligational) Nace agent —_————————)—sligationsl House Senate 
Agency and item authority, 1970 authority, 197 House Senate Conference authority, 197 allowance allowance 


a) (2) @) (4) (5) (6) 0) (8) (9) 


TITLE I—DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—Con. 
Mineral Resources 
Geological Survey 


Surveys, investigations, and research $99, 990,000 :.$106, 957, 000 A $106, 392, 000 —$565, 000 


Bureau of Mines 


Conservation and development of mineral resources.. 42, 495, 000 x ý +1, 450, 000 +-1,.300, 000 +-$1, 150, 000 
Health and safe 27, 452, 000 4 ` 
General administrative expense: 1,799, 
Helium fund (authorization to spend 

24, 000, 000 


95, 746, 000 101, 166, 000 +1, 450, 000 


Office of Coal Research 
Salaries and expenses 300, 16, 200, 600 +960, 000 
Office of Oil and Gas ae 
Salaries and expenses 1, 195, 000 1, 181, 000 —14, 000 
Total, Mineral Resources 225, 518, 000 226, 754, 000 * +1, 831, 000 
Fish and Wildlife, Parks, and Marine Resources 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 


Management and investigations of resources . 27, 893, 000 
Management and investigations of resources (special 

foreign currency program) 15, 000 
Construction 000 
Construction of fishing vessels. 200, 000 
Federal aid for commercial fisheries research and 

development 040, 4, 040, 000 
Anadromous and Great Lakes fisheries conservation.. 2, 168, 000 
Administration of Pribilof Islands 
Fishermen's protective fund 
General administrative expenses 
Limitation on administrative expenses, Fisheries loan fun 


Total, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 


perae nanka and investigations of resources. 


able advance). 
Anadromous and Great Lakes fisheries conservation- 
Management and investigations of resources (special 
foreign currency program) 
General administrative expenses 
Total, Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife... ` +2, 878, 000 +1, 292,000. +1,621,000 
National Park Service 
Management and protection. . —31, 000 
Maintenance and rehabilitation of physical facilities... —220, 000 +43, 
Construction. > 5 —626, 000 —126, 000° —1, 324, 000 
Parkway and road construction (appropriation to liquid 
contract authority)... ‘i 16 (+1,650,000) (+1,650,000) (—10,000) 
Preservation of historic properties 1, 64 —149, 000 +129, 000 
General administrative expenses... $, 
Total, National Park Service. —1, 051, 000 +237, 000 —I, 240, 000 


Total, Fish and Wildlife, Parks, and Marine 
Resources. 244, 728, 000 +2, 564, 000 +1, 254, 000 +381,.000 


Office of Saline Water 
Saline water conversion 28, 573, 000 28, 573, 000 28, 573, 000 
Office of Water Resources Research 

Salaries and expenses, , 281, 13, 181, 000 13, 181, 000 13, 181, 000 

Office of the Solicitor 
Salaries and expenses. , 904, 7, 344, 000 6, 924, 000 7,229, 000 7,074, 000. —270, 000 +150, 000 —155, 000 

Office of the Secretary 
Salaries and expenses. , 614, 11, 954, 000 11, 353, 000 11, 771, 000 11, 563, 000 —391, 000 +210, 000 —208, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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EXHIBIT 1 —Continued 
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Agency and item 
(1) 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, Depart- 
ment of Interior. 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations. 
Definite appropriations...-.---- 
Indefinite appropriations. 


Authorization to spend from public debt 


receipts. 
Memoranda— 
Appropriations to liquidate contract author- 
ti 
Total, new budget (obliga 
and appropriations to liquidate contract 
authority 
TITLE II—RELATED AGENCIES 
Department of Agriculture 
Forest Service 
Forest protection and utilization: 
Forest land management 
Forest research 
State and private forestry cooperation........- 
Total, forest protection and utilization 


Construction. 


Total, new budget (obligational) authority, 
Forest Service 


Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of Review 
Salaries and expenses. 
Commission of Fine Arts 
Salaries and expenses. 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
Health Services and Mental Health Administration 


Indian health services 
Indian health facilities 


Total, Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration. 


Indian Claims Commission 
Salaries and expenses 
National Capital Planning Commission 
Salaries and expenses. 
National Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 

Salaries and expenses... 

Endowment for the arts_ 

Endowment for the humaniti 


Total, National Foundation on the Arts and the 
Humanities. 


Public Land Law Review Commission 
Salaries and expenses. 
Smithsonian Institution 


Salaries and expenses : 
Museum programs and related research (special 
foreign currency program) 
truction and improvements, i 


Construction.. 

Construction ( jation to liquidate contract authority)... 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts... 

Salaries and expenses, National Gallery of Art. 

Salaries and expenses, Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars. 


Total, Smithsonian Institution 


Footnotes at end of table. 


New budget 


(obligational 


authority, 197 
(2) 


$1, 067, 493, 100 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational) 


authority, 1971 


(3) 


$1, 343, 753, 600 


Allowances 


Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 


(4) 


$1, 145, 504, 000 


Senate 


(5) 


$1, 332, 825, 500 


$1, 335, 045, 000 


(obligational) 
authority, 1971 


House 
allowance 


Senate 
allowance 


(6) a) (8) (9) 


Conference 


—$8, 708,600 -+9$189, 541,000 -+$2,219, 500 


(896, 
(146, 


1, 043, 493, 100 
948, 100) 
545, 000) 


(61, 585, 000) 


1, 343, 753, 600 
(983, 308, 600) 
(360, 445, 000) 


(71, 000, 000) 


1, 145, 504, 000 


(973, 959, 000) 


(171, 545, 000) 


(71, 000, 000) 


G, 129, 078, 100) (1, 414, 753, 600) (1, 216, 504, 000) 


1, 332, 825, 500 
(972, 380, 500) 
(360, 445, 000) 


(72, 860, 000) 


(1, 405, 685, 500) 


1, 335, 045, 000 


(1, 407, 895, 000) 


—8, 708,600 +189, 541, 000 
+641, 000) 
, 900, 000) 


+2,219, 500 
(+2, 219, 500) 


(974, 600, 000) 
(360, 445, 000) 


(72, 850,000) + ¢+1,850,000) (+1, 850, 000) 


(—6, 858, 600) (+191, 391,000) (+2, 209, 500) 


222, 253, 000 
43,922, 000 
22, 939, 000 


289, 114, 000 


© 199, 567, 000 
45, 066, 000 
21, 939, 000 

266, 572, 000 


= 567, 000 


23, 939, 000 
268, 897, 000 


199, 617, 000 
45, 294, 000 
23, 939, 000 


199, 617, 000 +50, 000 
45, 591, 000 +525, 000 
23,939,000 +2, 000, 000 


268, 850, 000 


269, 147, 000 +2, 575, 000. 


¢) 


(100,570,000) 


148, 000 


115, 000 


12, 008, 000 
(115,000,000) 
80, 000 

700, 000 

1, 000, 000 


280, 360, 000 


15, 125, 700 
(115,000,000) 
80, 000 

1, a00: 000 


285, 802, 700 


14, 188, 000 
(115,000,000) 
80, 000 


700, 000 
1, 000, 000 


284, 818, 000 


15, 467, 700 +3, 459, 700 
(115, 000,000) 


105, 993, 000 
20, 952, 000 


126, 945, 000 


113, 217, 000 
17, 950, 000 


131, 167, 000 


114, 692, 000 


, g 


132, 642, 000 


118, 436, 000 
19, 510, 000 


137, 946, 000 


+3, 294, 000 
+765, 000 


+-4, 059, 000 


171, 000 


36, 367, 000 
4, 500, 000 
1, 30, 00 

897,000) 
3,716, 000 


44, 187, 000 


45, 913, 000 


171, 000 


34, 987, 000 
2,500, 000 


200, 000 
1, 080, 000 


(5,200,000) 
3, 716, 000 
750, 000 

43, 233, 000 


(5,200,000) 
3,716, 000 
750, 000 

43, 182, 000 


200, 000 
950, 000 


(5,200,000) 
3,716, 000 
750, 000 
42, 818, 000 
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New budget 
(obligational 
authority, 197 


Agency and item 
(1) 
TITLE II—RELATED AGENCES—Continued 
Executive Office of the President 


Salaries and expenses, National Council on Marine 
Resources and Engineering Development 


Federal Field Committee for Development Planning in 
Alaska 


Salaries and expenses 
Historical and Memorial Commissions 
Lewis and Clark Trail Commission 
Salaries and expenses. 
American Revolution Bicentennial Commission 


Salaries and expenses 
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Budget esti- 
mates of new 
Cobiigatiopal 

authority, 197 


(3) 


Allowances 
Senate 
(5) 


House 


@) @) 
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Conference allowance compared with— 


Budget esti- 
mates of new 
(obligational 

authority, 197 


a) 


Senate 
allowance 


(9) 


House 
allowance 


(8) 


Conference 
(6) 


National Council on Indian Opportunity 


Salaries and expenses. 


Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Board 
of Review 


Salaries and expenses 


bey new budget (obligational) authority, Related 
Agencies 


Consisting of— 
Appropriations 
Definite appropriations_ 
Indefinite appropriations. 
Memoranda— 
Appropriations to liquidate contract authority. - 
Total, new budget ane igational) authority and 
appropriations to liquidate contract authority.. 


RECAPITULATION 
Grand total, new budget (obligational) authority, all 
itles. 
Consisting of — 


1. Appropriations 1,527,101 
i Re a 379, 776, ¥ (1,478, 749, fon 
(147 325, 000 


Definite appropriations. 
Indefinite appropriations. 
2. Authorization to spend from public debt 


(165, 455, 000) 


thority anda 


483,608,200 ; 496, 221,000: - 464, 522, 700 

(482, 828, 200) (495, 441, 000) (463,742, 700) 
(380, 000 (730, 000 (780, 000 

(103, 870,000) (123, 897, 000) 


(687, 478, 200) 


1, 551, 101, 300 


496, 221, 000 464, 522, 700 


+4, 208,700  +35,907,000 —$2, 082,300 


(120, 200, 000) 
(622,712, 000) 


(120, 200, 000) 


(620,118,000) (584, 722,700) 


500, 429, 700 
(499, 649, 700) 
(780, 000) 


(120, 200, 000) 
(620, 629, 700) 


+4,208,700 +35,907,000 —2,082,300 
(+4; 208; 700) (+35; 907; 000) (—2, 082; 300) 


(—3, 697, 000) 
(+511, 700) _(+35,907, 000) (—2, 082, 300) 


1, 839, 974, 600 
1,839, 974, 600 


1, 610, 026, 700 


1, 610, 026, 700 
(1) 437, 701, 700) 
(172. 325, 000 


1,835, 337, 500 


1, 835, 337, 500 
(1474, 112,500 
(361, 225, "3003 


, 300 
(361, 225, 000 
(194, 897, 000) 


(191, 200, 000) (193, 060, 000) 


1, 835, 474, 700 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I am delighted to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, when 
this bill passed the Senate, it included 
$600,000 for magnetohydrodynamics coal 
research. In addition, there was $400,000 
for this purpose in the Bureau of Mines. 
Will the distinguished chairman advise 
me whether this amount was approved 
by the conference? 

Mr. BIBLE. Both items were held in 
conference. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, as I 
understand it, this will permit appropri- 
ate executive agencies to initiate this 
research in the immediate future, even 
in advance of the final report of the Elec- 


tric Research Council task force which 
is mapping out the long-term MHD pro- 
gram. Is this correct? 


and Playground System,” 


$S. Doc. 91-68, May 11, 1970. 


Mr. BIBLE. It is my understanding 
that it is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I have one more 
question. As I mentioned previously, I 
think that it is very important that this 
program be conducted so that funds are 
used in a concentrated fashion aimed at 
a pilot plant to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of this process of generating elec- 
tricity. I would hope the. distinguished 
chairman would agree with me. 

Mr. BIBLE. I certainly do. We will fol- 
low it closely. I do agree with what the 
Senator said. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point an excerpt from the RECORD 
of July 1, 1970, which refiects a colloquy 
between the distinguished Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. BIBLE) and me. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, the Interior 
appropriations bill is traditionally one of the 
more important money bills for Montana. 

I am very pleased that this appropriation 
for fiscal 1971 includes $600,000 for magneto- 
hydrodynamics coal research and develop- 
ment in the Office of Coal Research. I am 
also informed there is $400,000 for this pur- 
pose in the Bureau of Mines, While my col- 
league, Senator Mercaur, and I had hoped 
that amount would be larger, we recognize 
the stringent budget limitations under which 
we are now operating. I know you will agree 
that this program, with its promise of coal 
utilization, lower-cost electricity, and re- 
duction in pollution, deserves larger support 
as it becomes possible. And I hope you agree 
that it is very important that this work be 
begun as rapidly as possible, even in ad- 
vance of the final report of the Electric Re- 
search Council task force which is mapping 
out the long-term MHD program. The fiscal 
1971 appropriation can be put to work 
right away to begin this important project, 
and when the task force reports, the long- 
term program can take up from there. 

And I hope you agree, Mr. President, that 
it is very important that this program be 
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conducted so that the funds are used in a 
concentrated fashion aimed at a pilot plant 
to demonstrate the feasibility of this process 
of generating electricity. I think it is appro- 
priate for the Government to take the lead 
in this vital program. 

Mr. Brste. Mr. President, I agree with the 
distinguished majority leader. We were very 
happy to add the item. I think it is a very 
worthwhile amendment. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, of the several regular major 
appropriation bills that have passed the 
Senate thus far, this is the only one that 
is under the budget and it probably will 
be one of the few to pass the Senate this 
year under the budget. 

I believe this is due to the very fine 
work of the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Brste, the distin- 
guished ranking minority member, Mr. 
Boccs, and Mr. Paul Eaton, one of the 
ablest staff members I know; Mr. Ed- 
mund King, the minority staff member 
too has been very helpful through all our 
consideration of this bill. I also want to 
commend the chairman of the House 
committee, Mrs. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
Representative Ben REIFEL, the ranking 
minority member and their very able 
staff. 

Mr. President, this committee worked 
long and hard on this bill and dealt fair- 
ly with all the interests. In doing so they 
still kept the bill under the budget which 
is a real accomplishment. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the distinguished 
Senator. In all these bills that move for- 
ward in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions we have splendid relationships with 
our counterparts on the other side of the 
aisle and also our staff members, Mr. 
Paul Eaton on our side; and Mr. Ed King 
on the other side. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to aline myself with what the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from North 
Dakota, the ranking member of the 
Committee on Appropriations, has just 
said, with one exception, He points out 
this is the first appropriation bill re- 
ported showing a figure below that which 
was requested by the administration. 
There wil: be other bills with reference 
to which that will be true. And, of course, 
our work on last year’s requests netted 
the Congress $1.4 billion in savings on 
items that were requested for this fiscal 
year. 

Beginning Thursday next we will take 
up the military procurement bill. The 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STENNIS) , the chairman of the com- 
mittee handling that bill, informs me 
that that measure authorizes a total that 
will be $1.3 billion below the budget sum 
requested by the administration. 

May I point out again, just for empha- 
sis, that Congress last year reduced not 
the Johnson budget request but the 
Nixon. budget request by $6.4 billion— 
Republicans and Democrats alike—and 
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to say it again—we made allowance for 
another $1.4 billion cut in requests cov- 
ering this fiscal year. 

I anticipate that the total cuts this 
year will equal at least those achieved 
last year by Congress. I must say I am 
very proud of the part the Senate has 
played in bringing about these reduc- 
tions and on this score I do not look and 
have never looked critically upon this 
Congress or the preceding 10 Congresses 
covering the last 20 years. In each of 
these Congresses, major reductions were 
taken from administration annual 
budget requests no matter who happened 
to be in the White House. So instead of 
finding fault and pointing a finger at a 
so-called spendthrift Congress, I wish 
each Member would stand to commend 
and congratulate the Senate and the 
Congress for the diligence and scrutiny 
exhibited when faced with the budget 
not only of this President but of every 
President in the past 20 years. Tradition- 
ally, it is a fine record. This Congress will 
continue and uphold that tradition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first, I 
thank the distinguished Senator for the 
able handling he has given this bill in 
company with the ranking minority 
Member, the Senator from Delaware (Mr. 
Boccs) and particularly to congratulate 
them on the fact that except for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia bill, this will be the 
first annual appropriation of the session 
to go to the White House. I think the 
Senator is entitled to congratulations on 
that point, aside from the fact that it is 
@ conservative bill in amount and a 
constructive bill in the things it has ac- 
complished. 

I wish to thank the Senator particu- 
larly for insisting upon the inclusion of 
the budget item of $1.5 million for the 
purchase of lands which I believe will 
complete the “Ding” Darling Wildlife 
Refuge on Sanibel Island in Florida. As 
the Senator knows, I have a little per- 
sonal interest in that because in a former 
position, as an executive of the State of 
Florida, I had the privilege of helping 
to see that some of the State lands which 
were badly needed to initiate that project 
were made available and are still almost 
the heart of that project. 

I want to say that not only does this 
project bear a distinguished conserva- 
tionist’s name but it happens to be so 
peculiarly located—on salt water, brack- 
ish water, and fresh water, with various 
types of vegetation, on migration routes, 
and adjoining a beach which is said to 
be the best shelling beach on the North 
American Continent by reason of the 
peculiar shape of the island and the pre- 
vailing winds and the offshore shallows 
and bars and shallow water. I think this 
will be one of the outstanding, but small, 
wildlife refuges in our Nation. 

I want the record to show that T think 
the Senator from Nevada and his dis- 


tinguished committee are entitled to a 
large amount of ‘the credit for com- 
pleting and making available to the 
American public and to the world this 
very fine refuge, the “Ding” Darling 
Wildlife Refuge on Sanibel Island, Fla. 
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I thank my colleague. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the senti- 
ments of my distinguished colleague 
from Florida. I think the amount of $1.5 
million was completely justified. The 
House conferees obviously thought the 
same. That is why the amount is pre- 
served in the bill which we are about to 
send to the White House. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. BOGGS. I just want to join my 
colleague the Senator from North Da- 
kota (Mr. Younc) in expressing my ap- 
preciation to the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee, the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE); for the out- 
standing job he has done as chairman 
of the subcommittee. 

It has been a privilege to serve on the 
subcommittee with him. He certainly has 
handled the whole matter and all the 
hearings and the conference in a very 
businesslike and expeditious way. It has 
been a great personal pleasure and privi- 
lege to serve with him on the commit- 
tee. I also want to join in the commen- 
dation to the staff, Mr. Paul Eaton and 
Mr. Edmund King, for their kind and 
always helpful assistance, no matter what 
the subject was. 

I think it is a good bill. The senti- 
ments about it have been well expressed. 
I am happy we are bringing it to the 
point where the conference report can be 
accepted and forwarded to the White 
House. 

Mr. BIBLE. I appreciate the sentiments 
expressed by the Senator from Delaware. 
He has been a most helpful ally. This 
area is completely nonpartisan, and we 
always operate in that manner. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I want to associate myself 
with the remarks made by Senators who 
have complimented the able chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Appro- 
priations for the Department of Interior 
and Related Agencies. He is a very dili- 
gent, able, and effective chairman. He 
conducts a very pleasant conference. 
Those of us who have served as confer- 
ees sO many times know that confer- 
ences can be not only boring but also 
distasteful and enervating, and we dread 
them; but, to the contrary, the confer- 
ence on yesterday was one of the most 
pleasurable conferences I have ever at- 
tended. It lasted a little over an hour. 
The able chairman of the conference on 
our side and the able chairman of the 
conferees on the House side, Mrs. JULIA 
Hansen, are both very knowledgeable 
and congenial, and, as a result, on items 
of disagreement, they and all conferees 
worked together well. They and the 
other conferees tried to be considerate 
and understanding. So it was an agree- 
able and enjoyable conference, with 
everyone working together in a spirit of 
cooperation and harmony. 

The able Senator from Nevada has 
served his State and the Nation well. 

I join in the compliments also to the 
staff, and particularly to Mr. Paul Eaton, 
who has been most helpful to all of us. 
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I thank the Chairman for yielding. 
Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 


West Virginia. 

I, too, want to emphasize, as I did in 
my opening statement, the very fine, co- 
operative spirit, particularly of the 
marvelous and capable and competent 
Congresswoman from Washington, JULIA 
Butter Hansen. It was a pleasure to 
work on the conference with her and 
other members of the conference. It is 
a kind of pleasant conference to work 
on, We all come out feeling better, rather 
than being angry at each other. I think 
that is a rewarding experience, particu- 
larly in these days. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Nevada that the 
conference report be agreed to. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will now state the amendments in 
disagreement. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
amendments in disagreement, as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert ‘$217,615,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede in its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 5 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$19,885,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 14 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert $96,600,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 25 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert $46,422,000". 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 26 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$17,160,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 33 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$56,840,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 34 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the sum proposed by: said 
amendment, insert “$4,983,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 38 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Meu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$57,990,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 42 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In Heu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$16,259,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ater numbered 53 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the first sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert "$15,467,700". 
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Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 56 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$891,000”. 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 60 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum proposed by said 
amendment, insert “$34,702,000”. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendments of 
the House to the amendments of the 
Senate, as stated, en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I yield the 
floor. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATIONS ON SULFUR 
IMPORTS 


Mr. LONG, Mr. President, on July 10, 
1970, I introduced a bill (S. 4075) to pro- 
vide for limitations on the importation 
of sulfur, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. Since that time, the 
junior Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
has expressed his desire to be a cosponsor 
of that bill. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that the name of the Senator 
from Texas be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 4075. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. LONG. On June 17, I called the 
attention of the Senate to the critical 
situation in which the U.S. sulfur in- 
dustry has been put, with loss of sales, 
mine shutdowns, unemployment, and the 
virtual cessation of exploration for new 
sulfur reserves. The legislation I have 
introduced is based upon clear and com- 
pelling evidence that, unless corrective 
steps are taken, events are leading to- 
ward the closing of other U.S. sulfur 
mines and the drying up of the domestic 
sources of sulfur upon which the Nation 
now relies. 

Mr. President, before discussing the 
way in which my bill proposes to allevi- 
ate this critical situation, let me point 
out how important sulfur is to our econ- 
omy. It is a vital raw material for all 
segments of industry and agriculture. 
In elemental form or as sulfuric acid, 
it enters into the production or process- 
ing of fertilizers, chemicals, titanium 
and other pigments, pulp and paper, 
rayon and film, iron and steel, dyestuffs, 
vulcanized rubbers, insecticides, fungi- 
cides, and many other products. Our 
country consumes annually more than 
100 pounds of sulfur for each man, worn- 
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an, and child. We use twice as much 
sulfur as aluminum, five times as much 
as copper, eight times as much as lead 
or zinc, and 70 times as much as nickel. 

Although vital to our economy, sulfur 
represents a minute part of the cost of 
most of the final products it helps to 
make. For example, a $1 per-ton reduc- 
tion in the price of sulfur would reduce 
the cost of a ton of newsprint by only 
2 cents, the cost of a ton of galvanized 
steel by less than a cent, the cost of four 
passenger tires by only a half cent and 
the cost of a gallon of exterior paint by 
only one-tenth of a cent. This same $1 
per-ton reduction in the price of sulfur 
would reduce the price of diammonium 
phosphate, a popular fertilizer which 
retails for $80 to $85 per ton, by only 
39 cents. 

Consequently, changes in sulfur prices 
do not affect the level of sulfur consump- 
tion. Nor do they affect the prices of the 
end products paid by the consumer. He 
neither gains nor loses from reductions 
or increases in sulfur prices. As a mat- 
ter of fact, although sulfur prices have 
been declining, fertilizer producers re- 
cently issued new price lists increasing 
the prices of fertilizers. 

However, fluctuations in the price of 
sulfur do have a demonstrable effect on 
sulfur supply. Historically, higher prices 
have resulted in stepped-up exploration 
efforts and the development of new 
domestic sources, Lower prices, con- 
versely, have retarded exploration and 
development, and in time have caused 
shortages. 

For a great many years, our domestic 
sulfur industry has taken good care of 
the requirements for sulfur of U.S. in- 
dustry and agriculture. In World War II 
sulfur was one of the very few products 
that never had to be rationed or allo- 
cated. Our domestic mines supplied U.S. 
needs in full—and also a considerable 
part of the needs of our allies. In the 
Korean war, our domestic sulfur indus- 
try again supplied a considerable part of 
the needs of our allies, although it was 
necessary to allocate sulfur here at home 
in order to do so. 

US. sulfur has long competed success- 
fully against the sulfur mined in foreign 
countries and has done so without the 
help of tariffs, quotas or other govern- 
ment support. Now, however, it is facing 
a new and unfair kind of competition— 
competition that has nothing to do with 
efficiency of operation, productivity of 
workers, wage rates or the other ele- 
ments generally involved in foreign com- 
petition. This competition is that created 
by the rapidly increasing production of 
large quantities of sulfur derived as a 
byproduct from sour natural gas in Can- 
ada ani being forced into United States 
and other markets. It is this pressure of 
Canadian sulfur that is creating chaos 
in U.S, sulfur markets and providing the 
U.S. sulfur industry with the most seri- 
ous threat of its three-quarter century 
life. 

Because the Canadian sulfur must be 
removed from the natural gas to make, 
the gas salable, the amount produced is 
dictated not by the demand for sulfur but 
by the demand for gas. Although sulfur 
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recovery from sour gas is not new, never 
before has it occurred as a byproduct in 
such volume or has it been forced into 
markets at such diminishing prices. 

From the start of 1968, the first year 
of the current sulfur oversupply, the 
daily production rate of Canadian re- 
covered sulfur has increased by nearly 
75 percent. Canadian production has 
tripled in the last 6 years and Canada 
has surpassed the United States as the 
world’s largest exporter of sulfur. 

Figures provided by the Department 
of Commerce show imports of Canadian 
sulfur in 1969 of 929,000 tons as compared 
to 655,000 tons in 1965. Production from 
the Western Canadian oil and gas fields 
is expected to increase from 3,700,000 
tons in 1969 to 4,300,000 tons in 1970. 
At the present rate, Canadian shipments 
Of sulfur into the United States this year 
will exceed one million tons. 

The large increase in the production 
of Canadian sulfur, virtually all of which 
is produced in the province of Alberta, 
has had an impact on sulfur prices far 
out of proportion to the quantity in- 
volved. Canadian producers and their 
brokers—in an effort to sell ever-increas- 
ing amounts of sulfur in markets which 
are already fully supplied—have steadily 
cut prices. According to the monthly re- 
ports of the Alberta Oil and Gas Con- 
servation Board, the average net price 
f.o.b. plant for sulfur produced in Al- 
berta has declined from $33.73 per ton— 
Canadian dollars—in January of last 
year to $9.33 per ton in March of this 
year This is a drop of nearly 75 per- 
cent in only 14 months. 

The record of what has happened to 
sulfur prices in the U.S. Midwest market 
illustrates the effect of this price cutting. 
According to data provided to me by a 
U.S. producer, there have been 10 suc- 
cessive price reductions—all instigated 
by Canadian producers—in this market 
since June 1968. U.S. sulfur producers, 
in order to hold what business they 
could, have had to meet these insist- 
ently lower prices of Canadian sulfur. 

I understand that the price cutting is 
continuing and, with the anticipated in- 
crease in production of Canadian sulfur, 
the effects can be calamitous in U.S. 
sulfur markets. 

Already, six sulfur mines in Louisiana 
and Texas have shut down, with a loss 
of productive capacity of a million and 
a quarter tons a year. If the plummeting 
price situation could be corrected and 
demand improved, three of these mines 
might be reactivated. In all probability, 
the others will never reopen, and we will 
permanently lose the reserves of sulfur 
in the ground at those locations. In ad- 
dition, there are believed to be at least 
six other U.S. sulfur mines which are 
operating marginally at existing price 
levels and which may be required to 
shut down. Most of the mines still op- 
erating have had to cut back. More than 
1,000 jobs have already been lost in the 
U.S. sulfur industry and the jobs of 
thousands of other sulfur mineworkers 
are in jeopardy. 

In addition, our previously favorable 
balance-of-payments situation with re- 
spect to sulfur has been reversed. The 
United States in 1969 changed from a 
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net exporting nation to a net importer of 
sulfur. 

Even more important, in the long view, 
is the curtailment of exploration for new 
reserves of sulfur in the United States. 
This curtailment is seriously endanger- 
ing the national interest with respect to 
future supplies of a vital raw material. 
The U.S. Government, which does not 
stockpile sulfur but depends upon domes- 
tic producers’ production and inventories, 
has long recognized the essential na- 
ture of sulfur to the national defense 
and economic well-being. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
what we have here is an important 
domestic industry being threatened with 
being put out of business by the unfair 
competition of a foreign byproduct being 
offered at extremely low prices without 
regard to production cost or market de- 
mand. This domestic sulfur mining in- 
dustry provides employment and tax rev- 
enue to my State, Louisiana, and also 
to Texas. There is the possibility that— 
under proper economic conditions—sul- 
fur deposits may be found and developed 
in other States. New Mexico and Missis- 
sippi for example. In all, 25 States pro- 
duce sulfur from one source or another. 
The industry, moreover, has nationwide 
significance for another reason—the 
paramount importance to U.S. industry 
and agriculture of having a large and 
dependable source of sulfur production 
within our borders. We must not let this 
industry be destroyed by the caprice of 
producers whose main concern is not sul- 
fur but rather the products of which sul- 
fur is a minor sideline. 

I have attempted to deal with this 
critical problem by the introduction of 
S. 4075 to provide for limitations on the 
importation of sulfur. The limitation 
would be accomplished by either one of 
two means: First, quantitative limits on 
imports based on price levels and allow- 
ing for growth in domestic consumption 
or second, international arrangements or 
agreements under Presidential action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill (S. 4075) 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the bill was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

S. 4075 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Sec, 101. The Congress finds that increas- 
ing imports of sulfur into the already fully 
supplied United States markets have caused 
grave injury to the domestic sulfur industry 
and may jeopardize its very existence if per- 
mitted to continue unchecked. Such imports 
have caused mine closings, resulting in un- 
employment to large numbers of workers; It 
has also brought to a virtual halt explora- 
tion for, and development of, new sulfur 
reserves. Several sulfur mines are now op- 
erating on a marginal basis, may be required 
to be closed, Because sulfur is an essential 
item, vital to the well-being of the United 
States, an immediate remedy for the in- 
tolerable conditions prevailing in the sulfur 
industry must be provided. 

Sec. 102. It is the policy and purpose of 
this Act to provide for the regulation of com- 
merce in sulfur among the several States and 
with foreign nations so as to foster the main- 
tenance and expansion of an economically 
strong sulfur industry in the United States 
and to avoid undue disruption of the markets 
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for sulfur in the United States. This regula- 
tion shall be accomplished by the imposition 
of quantitative limitations on imports of sul- 
fur in accordance with the provisions of sec- 
tion 103 of this Act, or by agreement with 
other governments or instrumentalities pro- 
viding separately for limiting imports of sul- 
fur from such nations or instrumentalities 
into the United States in accordance with 
the provisions of section 104 of this Act. 

Sec. 103, Except as provided in section 104: 

(a) The total quantity of sulfur originat- 
ing in any country which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during the calendar year beginning January 
1, 1971, shall be limited to the average an- 
nual quantity of sulfur originating in such 
country which was entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption during the 
three calendar years 1965-1967. 

(b) Beginning with the calendar year 
1972, the total quantity of sulfur originating 
in any country which may be entered, or 
withdrawn from warehouse, for consumption 
during that calendar year and during each 
succeeding calendar year shall be increased 
or decreased in amounts proportionate to in- 
creases or decreases in domestic consumption 
of sulfur, as determined in accordance with 
this subsection. Increases or decreases in 
domestic consumption of sulfur shall be 
determined by comparing the domestic con- 
sumption of sulfur during the preceding 
calendar year with the average domestic con- 
sumption thereof during the two calendar 
years immediately preceding such calendar 
year. 

(c) All determinations required by this 
section shall be made by the Secretary of 
Commerce and shall be published in the 
Federal Register not later than December 
31 of the year preceding that for which a 
limitation on sulfur imports is established 
Determinations of consumption for a then 
current year may represent the Secretary's 
best estimate. 

Sec. 104, The President is authorized to 
enter into international arrangements or 
agreements with foreign governments. or 
instrumentalities separately regulating the 
quantities of all sulfur originating in such 
nations or instrumentalities which may be 
entered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption. The provisions of each such 
arrangement -or agreement entered into 
hereunder shall substantially carry out and 
implement the declared purposes and find- 
ings of this Act and assure the avoidance 
of undue disruption of the markets for sul- 
fur in the United States. The President shall 
make such arrangements or agreements ef- 
fective by proclamation, and 1s authorized 
to issue regulations necessary to carry out 
the terms thereof. The tota! quantity of 
sulfur which may be entered, or withdrawn 
from warehouse, for consumption from any 
country which has entered into such an ar- 
rangement or agreement hereunder shall not 
be subject to the provisions of section 103 
while such agreement is in force and effect. 


Mr. LONG. Mr. President, this bill rec- 
ognizes the grave injury that has been 
done to the U.S. sulfur industry by the 
effect of under-priced, byproduct sulfur 
moving into domestic markets from for- 
eign sources. In its three-quarter cen- 
tury of production in this country, the 
U.S. sulfur mining industry has never 
had Government assistance in the regu- 
lation of sulfur imports. It has been able 
to operate productively despite a veri- 
table jungle of restrictions which it en- 
counters in world markets outside of 
North America, More than 25 countries 
impose tariffs on U.S. sulfur, some of 
which merely restrict imports, such as 
the proposed act would do, or are im- 
posed as revenue-raising agents. Other 
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foreign restrictions are so high that they 
constitute a complete embargo against 
USS. sulfur. In addition to tariffs, foreign 
trade barriers encountered by U.S. sulfur 
include blockade by tariff, embargo on 
sulfur, discriminatory tariff, restrictive 
import licensing, and onerous deposit 
bond requirements. If, in the home mar- 
ket, U.S. sulfur companies are damaged 
by unfair competition to the extent that 
they cannot compete, we may well see 
the demise of the U.S. sulfur mining in- 
dustry. 

I have offered my bill in the hope that, 
given assistance, the U.S, sulfur mining 
industry will be able to continue to con- 
tribute to the Nation a vital raw material 
in a sound economic environment. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT 
REFORM AND CRIMINAL PROCE- 
DURE ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE 
REPORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate resume the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
ScHWEIKER). Without objection, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which will be stated. 

The unfinished business was stated as 
follows: 

The report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the text of the 
bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the conference report. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on yester- 
day I inserted in the Recorp a number of 
letters and telegrams contending that 
the District of Columbia crime bill con- 
ference report is contrary to basic 
American principles, 

The Nashville Tennessean of July 18, 
1970, published an editorial, entitled 
“Crime Bill Full of Danger.” The edito- 
rial reads in part: 

Some features of President Nixon’s crime 
bill now being considered by Congress would 
strike at basic constitutional guarantees and 
should be rejected. 

Perhaps the most dangerous recommenda- 
tion is one that would permit police in some 
instances to enter homes without first knock- 
ing at the door or identifying themselves, 

This measure is proposed for effectiveness 
in’ the District of Columbia only, but it is 
being advanced as a model law, possibly to 
be extended to the rest of the country at a 
later date. 

If there were any valid reason for singling 
out the District of Columbia for the initia- 
tion of this oppressive law, it has not been 
made clear what it is. Certainly there is no 
justification for believing the nation should 
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begin to give up its constitutional protections 
for the purpose of providing short cuts to 
law enforcement. 


I will omit a compliment it pays to me, 
and I will continue: 

It is too early to tell whether Senator Ervin 
can turn the tide against this unwise bill. 
But he deserves the gratitude of those who 
believe it is still possible to have effective 
law enforcement in the U.S, without chipping 
away at the basic principles on which the 
nation was founded. 


I have a letter from Mr. D. A. Smith 
of the Department of History of Yale 
University, addressed to me, and reading 
in part as follows: 

I want to tell you how fervently I hope 
your opposition to the “no-knock” preven- 
tive-detention anti-crime bill succeeds. The 
civil liberties which it invades were won after 
centuries of struggle against arbitrary power, 
both in Britain and America. To sacrifice 
them on the altar of “law and order” is a 
travesty of what law and order ought to 
mean. 

Please accept by heartfelt thanks and best 
wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. A. SMITH. 


I have a telegram from Mr. Joseph T. 
Byrne, of Philadelphia, addressed to me, 
reading as follows: 

Re: Anticrime legislation. I strongly im- 
plore you and all Senate Members not to vote 
for this legislation. More positive results may 
be found in the recommendation of the Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Crime chaired by Dr. Milton Eisenhower. 
Letter to follow. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH T, BYRNE. 


I have received a telegram from the 
president and executive secretary of the 
board of directors of the American Civil 
Liberties Union, of Tennessee, addressed 
to me, reading as follows: 

The board of directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Tennessee strongly 
urge that you oppose and vote against the 
District of Columbia Crime bill, 8. 2601. This 
bill incorporates extended police wiretapping, 
no-knock policy entry, and preventive de- 
tention. All severe and intolerable infringe- 
ments on individual freedom. 

JOHN CLEVELAND, 
President. 
Mrs. R. W. CHILDERS, 
Executive Secretary. 


I have received a telegram from the 
executive director of the Wisconsin Civil 
Liberties Union, of Milwaukee, Wis., ad- 
dressed to me, reading in part as follows: 

We strongly support your efforts to de- 
feat conference commitee report on Dis- 
trict crime bill, especially preventive de- 
tention. 

Epwarkp M. MCMANUS, 
Executive Director, Wisconsin Civil 
Liberties Union. 


I have received a letter from Prof. 
Albert J. Rosenthal, professor of law at 
Columbia University addressed to me, 
reading as follows: 


I should like to congratulate you for your 
valiant efforts in opposing the preventive de- 
tention and “no-knock” provisions of the 
District of Columbia Crime Bill. 

As a student of constitutional law I believe 
that both are of doubtful constitutionality. 
At least as important, however, is the fact 
that, whether constitutional or not, these 
provisions are unfair, cruel and completely 
out of place in a democratic nation. 
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There is much that needs to be done to re- 
duce crime, both in the District of Columbia 
and in the nation at large. Such constructive 
measures as the court reorganization plan are 
urgently needed. What we do not need, how- 
ever, are intrusions upon the civil liberties 
of the citizens, which in the view of most ex- 
perts won’t even contribute materially to a 
solution of the crime problem. 


I would add to what Professor Rosen- 
thal says that attempting to solve the 
crime problem through the agency of 
preventive detention is about as wise and 
practical as attempting to empty the At- 
lantic Ocean with a quart cup. 

Mr. President, last Friday I delivered 
a speech in the Senate in which I read 
various provisions of the Constitution. 
I read the provision in article III which 
says that all crimes, except charges of 
impeachment, shall be tried by jury. I 
read the provisions of the Bill of Rights 
which declare that unreasonable 
searches and seizures shall be prohibited 
and a search warrant can issue only on 
probable cause. I would say inferentially 
that probable cause is something that ex- 
ists at the moment and does not exist 
sometime in the future, as the no-knock 
provision of this bill provides. 

I also read the fifth amendment which 
provides that no person can be required 
to answer for a capital or otherwise in- 
famous crime except upon an indictment 
by a grand jury. 

I also read the provision of the Con- 
stitution which declares, in section 6, that 
in all criminal prosecutions, the accused 
is entitled to a speedy trial by jury. 

I also read the provisions of the fifth 
amendment which provides that no per- 
son shall be compelled to be a witness 
against himself in any criminal prosecu- 
tion. 

I also read the due process clause and 
gave its interpretation, as it has been 
interpreted by the Supreme Court. 

So I was somewhat surprised to find in 
the Record this morning the statement 
by the able and distinguished senior 
Senator from Maryland, in a speech he 
delivered, that: 

The clear implication of Senator Ervin's 
remarks was that the provisions on pages 
142, 143, 154, and 155 of the conference re- 
port constitutes a clear departure from prec- 
edent and right thinking. 


I did not imply that. I charged that to 
be true. But the thing that I was rather 
intrigued about was the next statement 
of the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land. He said: 

Such, of course, is fiction. 


I do not know what the Senator from 
Maryland meant when he said that 
what I had said was fiction. I had been 
reading the Constitution of the United 
States. I hope the Senator was not re- 
ferring to the Constitution of the United 
States as being fiction. I would dislike to 
believe that any Senator regards the 
Constitution of the United States as fic- 
tion, even if he advocates the passage 
of a bill that provides that notwith- 
standing the declaration of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States that no person 
shall be held to answer for any capital 
or infamous crime, except upon an in- 
dictment of a grand jury, that a person 
can be tried for an infamous crime and 
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sentenced to infamous punishment with- 
out ever being indicted by a grand jury. 

Let us see whether what I was talking 
about is fiction. I invite the attention of 
Senators to the provisions of this bill 
which appear on page 142. Subsection 
(a) of section 201 reads: 

Sec. 201. (a) Section 907 of the Act en- 
titled “An Act to establish a code of law for 
the District of Columbia”, approved March 
8, 1901 (D.C. Code, sec. 22-104), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“Sec. 907. (a) If any person— 

“(1) is convicted of a criminal offense 
(other than a non-moving traffic offense) un- 
der a law applicable exclusively to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and 

“(2) was previously convicted of a criminal 
offense under any law of the United States or 
of a State or territory of the United States 
which offense, at the time of the conviction 
referred to in paragraph (1), is the same as, 
constitutes, or necessarily includes, the of- 
fense referred to in that paragraph. 
such person may be sentenced to pay a fine 
in an amount not more than one and one- 
half times the maximum fine prescribed for 
the conviction referred to in paragraph (1) 
and sentenced to imprisonment for a term 
not more than one and one-half times the 
maximum term of imprisonment prescribed 
for that conviction. 


This provision says that if a man is 
convicted of a criminal offense under law 
applicable exclusively to the District of 
Columbia, and was previously convicted 
of a similar criminal offense under the 
laws of the United States, or any State 
or territory, he can be punished by im- 
prisonment for 14 times the maximum 
term of imprisonment prescribed for the 
offense. 

Under Federal law, a misdemeanor 
cannot be punished by imprisonment for 
more than 1 year. Under Federal law, a 
man cannot be tried for a crime punish- 
able by more than 1 year in prison un- 
less he is indicted by a grand jury. 

This first provision of the section pro- 
vides that where an accused is convicted 
of a simple misdemeanor punishable 
by imprisonment for not to exceed 1 
year, and he had a prior conviction for 
a similar misdemeanor in the District, 
he would be liable to a punishment of 
one and a half years imprisonment. 

The second provision of this section 
says: 

If such person was previously convicted 
more than once of an offense described in 
paragraph (2), he may be sentenced to pay 
a fine in an amount not more than three 
times the maximum fine prescribed for the 
conviction referred to in paragraph (1) and 
sentenced to imprisonment for a term not 
more than three times the maximum term 
of imprisonment prescribed for that convic- 
tion. 


This provides that if a man has com- 
mitted two previous offenses of the char- 
acter described in subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 201, he can be sentenced to three 


times the imprisonment which would be 
authorized for one conviction, and that 
would make many cases, under the Code, 
subject to a punishment in excess of 1 
year. If an accused commits a mis- 
demeanor punishable by 1 year’s im- 
prisonment after two previous convic- 
tions for misdemeanors he would be con- 
verted into a felon and be subject to 3 
years’ imprisonment. 
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Then it has another provision which 
says: 

No conviction with respect to which a 
person has been pardoned on the ground of 
innocence shall be taken into account in 
applying this section. 


This is another one of the curiosities in 
this bill. This provision says by impli- 
cation that if a man has been pardoned 
for a prior offense on any ground other 
than the fact that he was innocent of 
such crime his prior offense will be 
taken into consideration in determining 
his punishment. That is a flat violation 
of the provisions of the Constitution deal- 
ing with the pardoning power of the 
President and, some provisions of State 
constitutions dealing with the pardoning 
power of Governors. This is so because 
a pardon wipes out all future conse- 
quences of the crime for which the man 
is pardoned; notwithstanding this fact, 
the District of Columbia crime confer- 
ence report says that unless the pardon 
is granted on the ground that a man was 
wholly innocent of the crime for which 
he was convicted, it will count that 
crime in determining his punishment 
despite the decisions of the courts hold- 
ing that a pardon annuls all the future 
consequences of the crime. The Supreme 
Court so held in respect to a presidential 
pardon in the Klein case. 

The third subsection (b) provides: 

“(b) This section shall not apply in the 
event of conflict with any other provision 
of law which provides an increased penalty 
for a specific offense by reason of a prior 
conviction of the same or any other offense.” 

(b) Such Act is amended by adding after 
section 907 the following new section: 

“Sec. 907A. (a) (If— 

(1). any person (A) is convicted in the 
District of Columbia of a felony, and (B) 
before the commission of such felony, was 
convicted of at least two felonies; and 

“(2) the court is of the opinton that the 
history and character of such person and the 
nature and circumstances of his criminal 
conduct indicate that extended incarceration 
or lifetime supervision, or both, will best 
serve the public intent, 
the court may, in lieu of any sentence other- 
wise authorized for the felony referred to in 
clause (A) of paragraph (1), impose such 
greater sentence as it deems necessary, in- 
cluding imprisonment: for the natural life 
of such person. 


Thus, the various subsections of section 
201 of the District of Columbia crime 
conference report provide for increased 
punishment for habitual criminals: Un- 
der it the increase in one category is to 
the maximum imprisonment for a sec- 
ond conviction an additional 50 percent 
of the original authorized punishment; 
and, in a second category an accused who 
had a conviction of two prior convictions, 
would be subject to as much as three 
times the original punishment prescribed 
for the offense on a conviction for a third 
offense. 

Another provision stipulates that if 
one is convicted of a felony and at the 
time of his conviction has been pre- 
viously convicted of two other felonies, he 
can be imprisoned for life under this con- 
ference report. 

The section which undertakes to im- 
plement these provisions of the bill is 
section 23-111. It says: 
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§ 23-111. Proceedings to establish previous 
convictions 

(a)(1) No person who stands convicted 
of an offense under the laws of the District 
of Columbia shall be sentenced to increased 
punishment by reason of one or more pre- 
vious convictions, unless prior to trial or 
before entry of a plea of guilty, the United 
States attorney or the Corporation Counsel, 
as the case may be, files an information with 
the clerk of the court, and serves a copy 
of such information on the person or coun- 
sel for the person, stating in writing the 
previous convictions to be relied upon. Jpon 
a showing by the Government that facts 
regarding previous convictions could not 
with due diligence be obtained prior to 
trial or before entry of a plea of guilty, the 
court may postpone the trial or the taking 
of the plea of guilty for a reasonable period 
for the purpose of obtaining such facts. 
Clerical mistakes in the information may 
be amended at any time prior to the pro- 
nouncement of sentence. 

(2) An information may not be filed un- 
der this section if the increased punish- 
ment which may be imposed is imprison- 
ment for a term in excess of three years, 
unless the person either waived or was af- 
forded prosecution by indictment for the 
offense for which such increased punish- 
ment may be imposed. 


There are some curiosities in section 
23-111 which are designed to implement 
Sec. 201. In the first place, it says that 
the question of prior conviction can be 
raised by an information, even in cases 
where punishment will run as much as 3 
years. That is a clear violation of the 
provision of the Constitution which de- 
clares that no man can be tried or pun- 
ished for an infamous offense except 
upon indictment by a grand jury. Fur- 
thermore, it seems to provide for the cor- 
rection of the charge when made by an 
indictment, despite the rulings that an 
indictment cannot be corrected without 
the consent of the grand jury which re- 
turned it. 

This provision in subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 23-111 relates to a conviction for a 
new offense—an offense one has just been 
tried for and been convicted of. It says: 

If the prosecutor files an information un- 
der this section, the court shall, after con- 
viction but before pronouncement of sen- 
tence, inquire of the person with respect to 
whom the information was filed whether he 
affirms or denies that he has been previously 
convicted as alleged in the information, and 
shall inform him that any challenge to a 
previous conviction which is not made before 
sentence is imposed may not thereafter be 
raised to attack the sentence. 


In other words, after the accused has 
been convicted the prosecution serves an 
information on him charging that he 
has been previously convicted of other 
crimes, and in calling upon him to plead 
to the information, the court informs 
him that he must set out anything that 
invalidates his previous conviction be- 
fore the sentence. 

Then it proceeds in subsection (c) (1): 

If the person denies any allegation of the 
information of previous conviction— 

Senators will notice that it says “denies 
any allegation.” This is the information 
setting out previous convictions and it 
necessarily sets out that this is the man 
who was previously convicted, 

I continue to read: 

(c) ¢1) If the person denies any allegation 
of the information of previous conviction, or 
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claims that any conviction alleged is invalid, 
he shall file a written response to the in- 
formation. 


I submit that this violates the provi- 
sion of the Constitution which declares 
that a man cannot be compelled to be a 
witness against himself in any criminal 
case. This provision makes him a witness 
against himself because it further stipu- 
lates, in substance, that unless he denies 
the allegations of the information about 
his having been previously convicted, 
they shall be taken as proved. In other 
words, he cannot stand mute. He can- 
not plead not guilty. But if he does not 
deny them, then his denial is to be taken 
as a confession on his part that he is 
guilty of the previous convictions. 

Now mark this: The Senator from 
Maryland says that I was mistaken when 
I said that this provision places the bur- 
den of proof on the accused to show that 
he is not the man involved in the previous 
convictions or that the previous convic- 
tions were invalid. — 

Section (c) (1) reads further: 

If the person denies any allegation of the 
information of previous conviction, or claims 
that any conviction alleged is invalid, he 
shall file a written response to the infor- 
mation. A copy of the response shall be served 
upon the prosecutor. The court shall hold a 
hearing to determine any issues raised by 
the response which would except the person 
from increased punishment, 


One of the things that would except 
the accused from increased punishment 
would be that no such previous convic- 
tions were ever suffered by anyone, An- 
other would be that the accused was not 
the man previously convicted. And if the 
previous conviction were invalid, he 
would have to set out in his response the 
facts showing it to be unconstitutional 
or invalid. 

The court must hold a hearing to de- 
termine where the accused is subject to 
increased punishment. The Conference 
Report provides that the hearing shall be 
by the court without a jury and either 
party may introduce evidence. 

That is the hearing upon a charge that 
the accused has been convicted of previ- 
ous offenses. And it is a hearing that 
might result in the accused being sent 
to prison, for life if he has been con- 
victed of a felony, and has a record of 
two previous felony convictions. 

In other cases, he could be sent to pris- 
on for far in excess of 1 year’s im- 
prisonment: The report authorizes up to 
3 years’ imprisonment in cases where the 
accused has not been indicted by a grand 
jury. It stipulates that the trial of the 
prior offense allegations shall be by a 
judge without a jury. 

Mind you, Mr. President, that is a pro- 
vision under which a man could be sen- 
tenced to life imprisonment on a trial by 
a judge without a jury. And this is a 
criminal case—not a civil proceeding. 

When a man is charged as an habitual 
offender, he is not being tried a second 
time for his original crimes of which he 
has been previously convicted. He is be- 
ing tried for a new. crime whose punish- 
ment is increased because he has been 
previously convicted. 

I inserted in the Recorp on Thursday 


opinions and citations of cases—some- 
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where in the neighborhood of 25 State 
cases—which had provisions guarantee- 
ing the right to trial by jury in criminal 
cases. Those cases hold that the question 
of whether previous offenses had been 
committed and whether the present ac- 
cused was the person who committed 
those previous offenses were questions of 
fact for a jury. 

Furthermore, those cases hold that 
those facts had to be proved beyond a 
reasonable doubt by the testimony. But 
when the able and distinguished Senator 
from Maryland replied to what I had 
said, he said that I was just speaking 
fiction. If the Senator will read the cases 
that I had printed in the Recorp, he will 
find that there is no fiction in what I 
said. He cannot contend that any provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States are fiction. 

The Senator said I was mistaken when 
I said that the report put the burden 
of proof on the accused in violation of 
the due process clause. 

Here is what the report says on that 
point—subsection (c), subdivision (1) of 
section 23-111: 

If the person— 

That is the accused— 
denies any allegation of the information of 
previous conviction, or claims that any con- 
viction alleged is invalid, he shall file a writ- 
ten response to the information. 


I have also read the provision which 
stipulates that the hearing on the issues 
raised by the response to the information 
will be held by a judge without a jury. 

The Senator from Maryland said I was 
mistaken when I said that the burden 
of proof was placed upon the accused. 

Subsection (c) of section 23-111 states 
in words as plain as are to be found in 
the English language that if the person 
denies any allegation of the information 
of previous convictions, or claims that 
any conviction alleged is invalid, he shall 
file a written response to the information. 

Then it says: 

The court shall hold a hearing to deter- 
mine any issues raised by the response which 
would except the person from increased 
punishment. 


Manifestly, if the response said that no 
such previous crimes were ever com- 
mitted by anyone or that if they were 
committed, they were not committed by 
the accused, it would raise those issues. 
If it said the previous convictions were 
unconstitutional or invalid, it would 
raise another issue: All these issues would 
be issues of fact. 

Subsection (1) of subsection (c) of 
section 23-111 states: 

Except as otherwise provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the prosecuting au- 
thority shall have the burden of proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt on any issue of fact. 


Now, mind you, Mr. President,’ that 
states “except as otherwise provided in 
paragraph (2)” the burden is on the 
prosecuting attorney. What does para- 
graph (2) state? It states: 

A person claiming that a conviction alleged 
in the information was obtained in violation 
of the Constitution of the United States 
shall set forth his claim, and the factual 
basis therefor, with particularity in response 
to the information. 
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The preceding paragraph had already 
stated, in substance, that he must set 
forth that the previous offenses had not 
been committed or that he had not been 
convicted of them, or that the previous 
conviction was invalid. This section 
States: 

The person shall have the burden of proof 
by a preponderance of the evidence on any 
issue of fact— 


Any issue of fact—what this clearly 
states as an exception to paragraph (1) 
or subsection (1) is that the burden of 
proof is on the accused in respect to any 
issue of fact. If this is not an exception 
to the paragraph (1), it is a fiat con- 
tradiction of paragraph (1) and con- 
trols because it is the last legislative pro- 
vision on the subject. 

One of the issues of fact would be 
denial of previous convictions; another 
would be denial of the identity of the 
accused as the person previously con- 
victed; and the third would be any fact 
or circumstance which inyalidated the 
previous conviction if the accused had 
been previously convicted. So we have a 
contradiction. I do not think it is a con- 
tradiction because it is stated in para- 
graph 1 that: 

Except as otherwise provided in paragraph 
(2) of this subsection, the prosecuting at- 
torney shall have the burden of proof beyond 
a reasonable doubt on any issue of fact. 


But paragraph (2) states that the bur- 
den of proof shall be on the accused, so 
that comes within the exception of para- 
graph (1) and the burden is placed upon 
the accused to show what is, in effect, 
his innocence of being a habitual of- 
fender and he has to show that he is not 
a habitual offender by the greater weight 
of the evidence. 

I say that this states what is means 
when it states in paragraph (1) that the 
burden is on the prosecution, except as 
otherwise provided in paragraph (2); 
and when paragraph (2) states that the 
burden of proof is on the defendant, that 
that is in harmony with paragraph (1); 
but if it is a mere contradiction this 
shows how careless this act was drawn. 
Its drafters paid no more attention to 
its words than they did to the Constitu- 
tion when they drafted it. 

This act is sought to be imposed on 
the people of the District of Columbia 
against their will. I have received peti- 
tions from over 6,000 people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia opposing the proposal 
that the Senate approve the conference 
report. I hold them in my hand. 

The Senator from North Carolina as- 
serts that the Constitution of the United 
States is not fiction. It is not fiction that 
the Constitution provides in the fourth 
amendment: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched, and the 
persons or things to be seized. 


I assert that a search warrant cannot 
issue, a no-knock warrant cannot issue, 
except upon probable cause, and probable 
cause consists of facts and circumstances 
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existing at the moment the officer makes 
an affirmation or oath to get a search 
warrant. A search warrant cannot issue 
on the basis of a prophecy of what will 
exist at some time in the future when 
the officer undertakes to serve the war- 
rant. Yet that is exactly what the no- 
knock provision of this statute provides. 

The proposal states that the officer 
must set out facts showing that at the 
later time when he arrives at the door to 
serve the search warrant certain condi- 
tions are likely to be existing. How can 
a man know what is likely to be existing 
in the future? 

I have served in the Senate for a long 
time and I have been watching Senators 
for a long time. Iam well acquainted with 
the political philosophies of most Sen- 
ators. This bill states a search warrant 
can be issued on the prophecy of an of- 
ficer as to what is to happen in the fu- 
ture. It states a man can be preventively 
detained on the prophecy of a judge of 
what the man is going to do in the future. 

As well as I know the Senators, I would 
not undertake to prophesy how any Sen- 
ator is going to act in the future. I would 
not even undertake to prophesy how Sen- 
ators are going to vote on this conference 
report. There are many peculiarities in 
the conduct of Senators. In saying this I 
mean nothing personal. When we were 
having a hearing before the Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights on preven- 
tive detention proposals, the executive 
officer of the Washington bureau—if that 
is the correct term—of the American 
Civil Liberties Union said: 

You cannot exactly pin men down by 
labels. 


Take the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typrncs). He is in favor of preventive 
detention, and he is said to be a liberal. 
The Senator from North Carolina is 
against preventive detention, and he is 
said to be a conservative. So I do not 
think anyone can predict how Senators 
are going to act. And I do not think 
judges can predict how people are going 
to act in the future. I do not think any 
officer can prophesy at the time he ap- 
plies for a search warrant, which may 
be served hours later and miles away, 
what is going to happen inside the house 
after he gets there. 

If he had been required to make such 
predictions as the report requires judges 
and officers to make, old Jeremiah would 
have had to go out of business. Law en- 
forcement procedures ought not to re- 
quire prophesying. 

The truth is the provisions of this bill 
which authorize the issuance of no-knock 
search warrants upon the affidavit of an 
officer as to things which are going to 
happen in the future when he attempts 
to execute the search warrant is nothing 
in the world except an effort to nullify 
and render ineffective the fourth amend- 
ment which states: 

The right of the people to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects, 
against unreasonable searches and seizures, 
shall not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly de- 
scribing the place to be searched and the 
persons or things to be seized. 
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The fourth amendment is clearly vio- 
lated when an officer of the law breaks 
down a door to gain entrance to a build- 
ing without any notice to its occupants. 

Such action is unreasonable. It is an 
unreasonable search. Human beings are 
mysterious beings. 

I have told this story before on the 
floor of the Senate. It appears in a book 
by Marquis James. Archibald, a cock- 
roach, lived in a house inhabited by hu- 
man beings. When the human occupants 
of the house had retired for the night, 
Archie would go into the study, and get 
on top of the typewriter and dive down on 
the typewriter keys and write his ob- 
servations about human beings. On one 
occasion he wrote this story. He said that 
during the afternoon the master of the 
house was coming home and saw a raven- 
ous wolf seize a little lamb and attempt 
to devour it to satisfy his hunger. The 
master was so infuriated by the cruelty 
of the wolf that he slew the wolf and 
picked up the little lamb and carried it 
gently home in his bosom. When he got 
home he slew the little lamb, cooked it, 
and ate it for supper. Having had a good 
meal of lamb’s meat, he sat down before 
the fire to meditate upon the universe. 
While he was meditating upon the uni- 
verse, he happened to think of how cruel 
hungry wolves are to lambs and broke 
down and wept. 

Senators speak much about the free- 
doms of Americans. They boast that 
every American’s home is his castle. 
They are rightly much incensed by 
burglars who enter the homes of Amer- 
can citizens without notice to them and 
against their will. Despite this, Senators 
arise on the floor of the Senate and ad- 
vocate a law to make it legal in the United 
States of America, in the year of our 
Lord 1970, for officers of the law to enter 
dwelling houses of residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in exactly the same 
manner that burglars enter those dwell- 
ings. They remind me of the man who sat 
down, after having his supper of lamb’s 
meat, and wept on account of the cruelty 
of wolves to lambs. 

We are going to continue to make it 
illegal for burglars to break into people’s 
houses in the nighttime without their 
consent and without notice, but we are 
going to make it legal for officers of the 
law to emulate the example of burglars 
and break into people’s houses without 
their consent and without advance notice 
to them. 

What is a poor occupant to do when 
he hears someone breaking into his 
house in the middle of the night? Is he 
going to wait to determine whether it 
is an officer of the law or a burglar? I 
fear not. He is going to be tempted to 
make a natural human response against 
the unwarranted intrusion into his house. 

Last Thursday I read the concurring 
opinion of Justice Jackson in a case 
which arose here in the District of 
Columbia. In that case officers of the law 
suspected that certain men who lived in 
& boardinghouse in the District were 
operating a lottery. So they went to this 
house one night and they wanted to sur- 
prise the men.. The roominghouse was 
operated by a woman. They pried open 
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the window of that woman’s bedroom to 
enter the house to catch the people that 
they suspected were running a lottery. 
They caught the men and they did get 
some evidence indicating that they were 
running a lottery. 

When the case was tried, a motion was 
made to suppress the evidence on the 
ground that the officers of the law had 
entered the house in violation of the 
fourth amendment. The Supreme Court 
sustained the point. Justice Jackson 
wrote a concurring opinion stating that 
when officers of the law engage in con- 
duct like that, they bring the enforce- 
ment of the law into contempt. He also 
expressed the opinion, by way of dicta, to 
the effect that if the woman had shot 
the plainclothes officer when she saw 
him prizing up the window of her bed- 
room to come into her house, her act 
would not have been punishable because 
it would have been justifiable homicide. 
Then he stated that officers of the law 
should acquaint the occupants of houses 
of their presence and purpose before en- 
tering a house for their own protection. 
He said if the officer of the law on that 
occasion had noticed the woman drawing 
a gun to shoot him, he might have been 
tempted to shoot her. Justice Jackson 
added that if the officer had done so he— 
that is, Justice Jackson—would have dis- 
liked to have had the responsibility of 
persuading the jury that that officer was 
not guilty of murder. 

Why should the Congress pass a bill to 
encourage officers of the law to break into 
dwelling houses in the nighttime, with- 
out acquainting the occupants of the 
houses of their presence and their pur- 
pose? Why should the Congress do that? 
Would it not be better for a few narcotic 
peddlers or a few narcotic addicts or a 
few criminals to escape justice than to 
destroy the proud boast of the American 
law that every man’s home is his castle? 

Moreover, by passing a law of this na- 
ture, Congress would place officers of the 
law in jeopardy. They would be in dan- 
ger of being killed by occupants of houses 
when they undertook to invade the 
homes of those occupants without iden- 
tifying themselves as officers of the law. 
If fired upon, officers would be tempted 
to reply in kind. By the passage of a law 
like that embodied in the conference re- 
port, Congress would encourage homi- 
cides. It would place officers of the law 
in constant jeopardy of their lives. 

I shall not dwell on the other pro- 
visions of the bill. I reiterate, however, 
that I placed in the Record last Thurs- 
day citations and opinions and decisions 
of State courts, which declare that when 
a person is charged with being a habitual 
criminal because of his convictions upon 
previous criminal charges, he had a right 
to have a trial by jury on the question 
of whether there were such prior con- 
victions and whether he was the man 
who was convicted on those prior occa- 
sions, and that the burden was on the 
prosecution to satisfy the jury beyond a 
reasonable doubt from the testimony 
that the facts on those issues were ad- 
verse to the accused. 

Why should Congress pass laws in the 
name of law and order which violate 
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fundamental principles of our Constitu- 
tion, freedoms which were purchased for 
us at a great cost in blood? The Ameri- 
can Revolution was fought in large part 
because officers of the Crown used gen- 
eral warrants as no-knock warrants for 
invading the homes of the people of 
Boston. 

John Adams attributed the birth of the 
American Republic to the eloquence of 
James Otis in opposing such tyrannies 
upon the American people, He said the 
eloquence of James Otis in resisting those 
no-knock provisions that the officers of 
the Crown were imposing upon the peo- 
ple of Boston breathed the breath of life 
into the nostrils of the 13 Colonies and 
that in consequence the child independ- 
ence was born. 

We rebelled against England because 
its Government imposed no-knock laws 
upon our people. Many of our people 
fled from France because they abhorred 
preventive detention in the Bastille. De- 
spite these things, the Senate is being 
asked in the year 1970, that it establish 
no-knock laws and abolish the principle 
that every man’s home is his castle; yea, 
more, that the United States actually 
make it legal for an officer of the law to 
invade the home of a private citizen just 
as burglars invade those homes, and 
that, in addition to that, we establish a 
system like that which provoked the 
French people into destroying the Bas- 
tille, a place which was used by the 
French Government as a place for pre- 
ventively detaining persons in France 
who offended the government. 

I have said—and I have had no one 
point out a single syllable in this bill 
which shows me to be incorrect in my 
interpretation—that there is nothing in 
this bill which provides that any man 
who is preventively detained is going to 
be released from preventive detention 
after 60 days’ imprisonment. 

All this bill says on that subject is 
that upon the expiration of 60 days, un- 
less his trial is in progress, the accused 
will be restored to his status at the time 
of his arrest and have a judicial officer 
pass upon the conditions once again 
whether he is to be released. 

Page 194 says this—and this is the 
only thing it says about what happens to 
a man after 60 days of preventive 
detention: 


“Such person— 


That is, the person who has been pre- 
ventively detained— 
(2) Such person shall be treated in ac- 
cordance with section 23-1321— 
å (A) upon the expiration of sixty calendar 
ays. 


Now, what does it mean when it says 
that he is going to be treated in accord- 
ance with section 23-1321? 

Section 23-1321 says he will go back 
and be treated just like he was treated 
originally; that the judge will release 
him upon-his own recognizance, or upon 
an appearance bond, unless the judge 
finds that’such release will not assure his 
appearance at the trial, or such release 
will not reasonably. assure the safety of 
any person or the community 

Since a judicial officer has already 
found those conditions against the ac- 
cused, he will have no chance of release 
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unless the judicial officer reverses the 
holding made 60 days before. Indeed, 
section 23-1321 expressly forbids the 
judicial officer to release the accused on 
his personal recognizance or upon an ap- 
pearance bond, if he finds that such ‘ac- 
tion will not reasonably assure the safety 
of any person or the community. 

Section 23-1321 then specifies that if 
he finds that, the judicial officer will 
then determine whether other prescribed 
conditions, “will reasonably assure the 
safety of any person or the community.” 
If the judicial officer determines again 
what was determined 60 days previously, 
namely, that none of these conditions 
will reasonably assure the safety of any 
person or the community, he cannot re- 
lease him. If this redetermination is 
made, the provisions of section 23-1321 
are exhausted, and the next section 23- 
1322, comes into play. This section pro- 
vides for nothing except another pre- 
ventive detention if none of the specified 
conditions will reasonably assure the 
safety of any person or the community. 

So under these provisions an accused 
can be held under one preventive deten- 
tion order after another, until he is tried 
or until he dies, or, if he happens to be 
immortal, until the last lingering echo of 
Gabriel’s horn trembles into ultimate 
silence. 

That is the kind of legislation Con- 
gress is being asked to apply to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enforce the law in 
the District of Columbia. Instead of pro- 
viding for reasonable law enforcement, 
this legislation makes a mockery of the 
Constitution. It makes a mockery of the 
fourth amendment’s prohibition against 
unreasonable searches and seizures. It 
makes a mockery of the provision of the 
Constitution saying that no person shall 
be held to answer for a capital or other- 
wise infamous crime unless on a present- 
ment or indictment of a grand jury. It 
makes a mockery of the provision of the 
Constitution which says that all criminal 
cases shall be tried by a jury. It makes a 
mockery of the provision of the Consti- 
tution which says that no man shall be 
compelled, in any criminal case, to be a 
witness against himself. 

We are told that this is necessary, that 
conditions have got so bad here in the 
District of Columbia that it is essential 
for such legislation to be enacted. I do 
not believe this. 

The complete answer to that plea was 
given by one of the greatest statesmen 
of all time, William Pitt, in the British 
Parliament, back in 1783, when he said: 

Necessity is the plea for every infringement 
of human freedom, It is the argument of 
tyrants; it is the creed of slaves, 


Let us not accept the argument of 
tyrants, and destroy in the District of 
Columbia some of the basic rights for 
which our forefathers died in order that 
we might enjoy them, just because some 
people may commit some crimes in the 
District of Columbia. 

Instead of doing that, let us implement 
the constitutional provision which guar- 
antees the right of a speedy trial by 
jury. Instead of adopting preventive de- 
tention for persons:charged with crimes 
in-the District of Columbia, let us pro- 
vide an adequate number of judges, an 
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adequate number of prosecuting attor- 
neys, and an adequate number of sup- 
porting personnel, and then detain the 
prosecuting attorneys in their offices long 
enough for them to prepare cases for 
trial, and detain the judges in the court- 
houses long enough for them to try the 
cases. By so doing, we will have prompt 
administration of justice, and there will 
be no occasion for preventive detention 
ef the citizens of the District of Colum- 
ia. 

Mr. President, just one brief further 
statement. A book has been written about 
the history of Nazi Germany entitled 
“The Order of the Death’s Head.” It 
contains a chapter entitled “Heydrich 
And the Gestapo,” which includes this 
statement: 

The authority to issue warrants for pre- 
ventive arrest, and consign men to concen- 
tration camps placed a murderous weapon 
in the hands of the Gestapo. It undermined 
the rule of law in Germany and all the ma- 
chinery of judge, solicitor and defence coun- 
sel was unable to prevent men suddenly dis- 
appearing behind the barbed wire of the 
concentration camps; 


Let us not convert the police officers 
of the District of Columbia into a 
Gestapo. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senate has been debating the President’s 
District of Columbia crime legislation 
for a week. We who support the legisla- 
tion have tried calmly and fully to ex- 
plain the provisions of the bill and an- 
swer the criticisms which have been 
levelled against it. 

It is indispensable for reasonable de- 
bate that we proceed on the basis of the 
facts of the bill and not on the basis of 
fiction. 

Time does not permit me to rebut the 
dozens and dozens of factual errors 
which have been asserted by critics of 
the conference report: I trust that my 
colleagues will reach back yet again and 
study the conference report, the Senate 
statement of managers, and the exten- 
sive rebuttal which I delivered yester- 
day afternoon—printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of July 21, 1970, at pages 
25201 through 25212. 

I feel that it is my obligation to the 
Senate, nevertheless, to point out a sam- 
ple of the plain errors that continue to 
plague this debate: 

My distinguished colleague, the senior 
Senator from North Carolina, introduced 
into the Recorp of yesterday afternoon 
a letter from 12 Yale University law pro- 
fessors, ineluding the outgoing Dean 
Louis Pollack, attacking, and I quote, 
“the District of Columbia anticrime bill 
in the form in which it was reported out 
by the House-Senate conference commit- 
tee on July 13.” 

Mr. President, of the five so-called 
unconstitutional, unjust, and unwise 
items mentioned by the professors, 
three—three out of five—amount to flat 
misstatements of the facts of what the 
conference report contains. Much as I 
respect all of the gentlemen from Yale 
who authorized this letter, I must warn 
the Senate once again to’ measure every 
statement about the pending report 
against the actual report language itself 
and the official explanation contained 
in the statement of managers: 
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First, the conference report on S..2601 
does not contain weakened procedural 
protections for juveniles. Except as to 
the issue of jury trial—where the mod- 
ern tendency, endorsed by the action of 
four-fifths of all the States is to elim- 
inate juries in juvenile cases—the new 
juvenile code represents in every respect 
a substantial improvement over the pro- 
cedures and protections available to 
juveniles under existing District of Co- 
lumbia law. 

Second, the conference report on S. 
2601 does not “establish new categories 
of harsh mandatory minimum sen- 
tences.” As I have explained to the point 
of exhaustion, there is but one manda- 
tory minimum sentence set forth in the 
entire conference report—the 5-year 
minimum sentence which applies to sec- 
ond and subsequent armed violent 
crimes and which is comparable to the 
1968 Federal Firearms Act as well as 
S. 849 passed by the Senate this year. 

Third, the conference report on S. 
2601 does not require plaintiffs in wrong- 
ful arrest actions to pay the attorneys’ 
fees of the defendant police officer, as 
Senator Ervin, in introducing the letter 
into the Record, admitted. 

On page 25224 of yesterday’s Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Senator Ervin sug- 
gested tó the Senate that the criminal 
law section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation opposes the no-knock provision 
in this bill. This suggestion is 100 per- 
cent unfounded, Mr. President. On the 
very same page in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the verbatim recommendations 
of the criminal law section are spelled 
out: Recommendation No. 10 is that the 
Congress adopt the Senate version of 
no-knock and also extend the provision 
to include arrests. Mr. President, the 
conference report on S. 2601 follows the 
ABA recommendation precisely. 

The distinguished Senator from North 
Carolina, Senator Ervin, since the begin- 
ning of this debate has suggested that a 
person may be detained beyond the 60- 
day maximum simply by repeating the 
detention procedure. This claim, Mr. 
President, is contrary to the plain lan- 
guage and clear intent of the conference 
report. The conference report provides 
that a detained person’s trial must begin 
within 60 days of arrest or he must be 
released. Section 23-1322(d) (2) requires 
that upon the expiration of 60 days, if 
the trial is not in progress, the defendant 
must be treated under the release sec- 
tion—I repeat, the release section, sec- 
tion 23-1321, not the detention. section 
23-1322. This point also, Mr. President, 
which is as plain as can be, is one which 
T have made over and over. 

Another of the many possible exam- 
ples of plain misstatements of the bill’s 
provisions by its opponents can be found 
in criticism directed against the juvenile 
court provisions of the conference re- 
port earlier this week by my dis- 
tinguished, colleague from Maryland 
(Mr. MATHIAS) . 

In a chart my colleague inserted in the 
Recorp of July 20, 1970, at page 25055, 
the very first item states that under the 
bill 16- and 17-year-old first-offenders 
are “irrevocably” sent to adult court. 
This is untrue. Only 16- and 17-year- 
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olds charged with murder, forcible rape, 
armed robbery, and first degree burg- 
lary—and felonious assault with intent 
to commit one of these—are sent to 
adult court for trial. What is most im- 
portant, they are not sent “irrevocably” 
to adult trial or anywhere else. Juvenile 
court jurisdiction is retained as to any 
other subsequent offense, even if the 
juvenile is found guilty of the original 
charge which led to automatic transfer. 

Mr. President, of the 12 points men- 
tioned on the chart, four, that is, one- 
third are in error on the facts. 

Mr. President, I respect the concern of 
those Senators who have spoken out 
against this bill. I too have shared many 
of those concerns during the past year 
and a half I have labored over this leg- 
islation. In the process of Senate amend- 
ment of the President’s legislation and in 
the conference with the House, we pur- 
sued these concerns, eliminated the un- 
wise provisions and produced a solid, ef- 
fective constitutional piece of legislation 
which ought to be enacted. 

While I understand the concern of the 
critics, I am at a loss to understand the 
continued misstatement of many of the 
bill’s provisions, and the unreasonable 
interpretation placed on others for the 
sake of argument, I have been severely 
disappointed by the flagrantly emotional, 
thoroughly irresponsible and frequently 
inflammatory rhetoric which has been 
substituted for reason in too much of the 
discussion of the bill. 

The debate regarding so-called no- 
knock entry and pretrial detention has 
been particularly emotional and ironic. 
Two of the most formidable critics of 
these proposals—the distinguished Sen- 
ators GOODELL and Muskre—represent 
States where both these practices are 
sanctioned by their own State’s laws. New 
York’s laws permit widespread pretrial 
detention and no-knock entry without 
any of the safeguards provided by this 
bill. Maine authorizes pretrial detention, 
without safeguard, in a number of seri- 
ous cases. And, I am informed that the 
common-law no-knock entry is not only 
permitted under Maine’s law, but gen- 
erally practiced in narcotics cases there. 

I think a serious study of this legisla- 
tion and the laws of most States in the 
Union, including the States which the 
most vocal critics represent, will indicate 
that this legislation is a reasonable re- 
sponse to a grave problem clearly con- 
Sistent with State practice, the Constitu- 
tion, and individual liberties. 

There is repression in this city; but it 
is not repression by the government and 
it is not repression by this bill. It is the 
repression of fear and crime and violence 
which is destroying homes and families 
and businesses within the shadow of the 
Capitol itself. It is the repression which 
leads people to bar their windows and fiee 
the streets at dark. It is the repression 
which leads people to keep arsenals and 
police dogs in their homes for fear of 
being assaulted, not by the police; but by 
vicious killers and thieves. 

We: have an enormously difficult and 
tragic crime problem to deal with in this 
city. Its victims know it better than any 
of us ever can. Our responsibility is to 
address that crime problem rationally, 
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calmly, and deliberately, and to formu- 
late effective answers to it within the 
framework of our Constitution and our 
concept of individual rights and liber- 
ties. This bill is that kind of response. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. COOPER... Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
not engaged in the debate on the pend- 
ing conference report. I have not heard 
all of the speech the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina has made to- 
day. I have read carefully the full text 
of the first speech he made in the course 
of this debate on Friday, July 17. 

The Senator from North Carolina 
should be commended for the tremen- 
dous analytical work he has done on 
this report and for providing the Sen- 
ate with legal precedents from the Fed- 
eral courts and many of the State courts. 

We have all come to know that the 
Senator from North Carolina loves the 
Constitution. He is a deep student of the 
Constitution. He understands the history 
of the Constitution—even beyond that, 
the causes which led to its adoption, and 
its philosophic basis. He knows Locke 
and Montesquieu and the great writers 
and legal scholars of our own country. 

I know that we all have a problem on 
bills such as this, because we are aware 
of the crimewave in this country. We 
are very conscious of its depth in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. We are torn by the 
feeling that we should do everything pos- 
sible to ameliorate its causes, to provide 
strict enforcement and speedier justice, 
and bring to punishment those who are 
guilty. But we are faced also with the 
question of whether in trying to deal with 
this situation, we surrender or abridge 
the most precious liberties that have been 
accorded the people of this country or of 
any other country. 

I served as a State judge, both county 
and circuit, years ago and had some ex- 
perience with respect to search and seiz- 
ure and rights in our State constitution, 
patterned. on those embodied in’ the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth amendments to 
the Constitution of the United States. It 
was during the time of prohibition, and 
almost every case we passed upon dealt 
first. with the validity of the search 
warrants. 

I have read the section on preventive 
detention. I know the:argument is made 
that, to a degree, the process will super- 
sede present practices of refusing bail to 
the accused when considered dangerous 
is termed a hypocritical system. But there 
is a distinction when a person is charged 
with a crime, a grand jury has found 
probable cause that an offense has been 
committed by the accused and the ques- 
tion of bail arises. 
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In the case of preventive detention, no 
specific crime is charged, but it is a ques- 
tion of whether or not the person is so 
dangerous that he cannot be permitted 
to be free. I agree with the Senator from 
North Carolina that this raises the 
Specter, as he has stated, of the early 
history in England and of our colonial 
days, of the detention of ones person by 
the State, without due process of law. 

We have had recent examples. I do not 
want to exaggerate, because I know they 
are not entirely analogous, but we saw 
preventive detention in Germany, under 
the Nazi rule, and it prevails in Com- 
munist countries throughout the world— 
Russia and in non-Communist totali- 
tarian countries. 

I do not know what the courts would 
hold if this section ever became law, but 
if it should be held constitutional, it 
would deny the great principles for 
which we have stood and which are em- 
bodied in the Bill of Rights. 

The fourth amendment to the Consti- 
tution provides for the right of the peo- 
ple to be secure in their persons as well 
as in their property—person, as a physi- 
cal entity, as an intellectual being, a 
spiritual being, cannot be detained, ex- 
cept by due process of law. 

This is one of a series of bills which 
have applied to the District of Columbia. 

When I first served in the Senate it 
was for only 2 years. The first year I 
was here—1947—I served on the District 
of Columbia Committee and the Judi- 
ciary Committee. As I recall, in that year 
a bill was proposed which would have 
authorized arrest procedure, something 
which would not have been considered in 
any State in the United States. That was 
a bill to authorize an officer to arrest a 
person, as I recall, practically on sus- 
picion. We were able to defeat it. 

It will be recalled that later in the 
early 1950’s a great effort was made to 
permit the detention of a person for 8 
hours before arraignment, and that was 
defeated. 

Now we have the proposal of detention 
for 60 days and, as the Senator from 
North Carolina has said, under certain 
conditions even longer. 

I voted against the crime bill 2 years 
ago with regret because it did have many 
good provisions in it, because it had some 
provisions which, in my view, challenged 
the Bill of Rights and the concept of 
due process and. of human liberty as we 
have nurtured it in our country. 

I believe, with the Senator from North 
Carolina, that the best method of con- 
trolling crime is the quick and sure trial. 
Many provisions in our codes and some 
holdings of the courts have the effect 
of postponing trial. But great improve- 
ments can be made by reorganization of 
the courts to remedy this situation. 

Mr. President, this is. the only state- 
ment I have made during the course of 
this debate. I see the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Typines) com- 
ing into the Chamber. I have great re- 
spect for him, I know what a faithful 
worker he has been on behalf of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and how faithful his 
work has been on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in trying to reform many phases of 
our judicial system. He has had great 
success and he deserves great credit, the 
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commendation of the Senate and the 
country as a whole. 

But for the reasons I have just out- 
lined inadequately, I cannot vote for 
the conference report. 

In closing, let me say again that we 
owe a great debt of gratitude to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. ERVIN). 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, let me re- 
sume the floor merely to thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) for his gracious and generous 
remarks concerning me. 

One of the proudest experiences I have 
ever had in the Senate was several years 
ago, when the Senator from Kentucky 
and I stood together in the fight to 
make the first amendment to the Con- 
stitution effective. 


SURVEILLANCE OF DEFENSE PRO- 
CUREMENT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senate will be interested in the 
activities of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee during the past year in monitoring 
defense procurement activities. 

Defense procurement has become one 
of the most controversial and discussed 
subjects of the day. Its importance is 
highlighted by the tremendous cost of 
modern weapon systems and the mainte- 
nance of a close surveillance over defense 
programs authorized by the Congress is 
a challenging task that has been com- 
pounded in recent years by technological 
difficulties and cost growths associated 
with the procurement of sophisticated 
major weapon systems in a period of rap- 
idly rising prices. 

To fulfill its responsibility in this field, 
the Committee on Armed Services, 
through its Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee, has taken positive action 
to provide continuous surveillance over 
the progress of weapon systems procure- 
ment. 

In January 1969, the subcommittee 
initiated action to establish a reporting 
system by the Defense Department cov- 
ering the cost, performance, and sched- 
ule status of major weapon systems. 
These reports, submitted quarterly, are 
intended to provide basic data to keep us 
informed of any significant changes or 
slippages in cost estimates, production 
schedules, performance characteristics 
or other important items connected with 
the programs and contractual obliga- 
tions. While these reports do not provide 
the everyday detailed data needed by a 
project manager, they are supplemented 
regularly by requests for additional data. 
I will discuss this later. 

The initial reports were of benefit dur- 
ing last year’s consideration of the au- 
thorization . bill. Improvements were 
made during the year and the reports 
now contain useful and valuable data re- 
flecting a fairly accurate status of the 
programs. Notable improvements. made 
were: the establishment of a consistent 
basis for acquisition costs; the addition 
of other costs directly related to the pro- 
gram; a more complete analysis of the 
cost, performance, and schedule vari- 
ances; and highlights of recent signif- 
icant program events. We are continuing 
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to work to make further improvements 
in the reports. 

We now receive quarterly reports on 36 
major weapon systems selected as signif- 
icant ongoing programs, with an aggre- 
gate projected program cost of $100 bil- 
lion. The Department of Defense has ex- 
panded the reporting system to cover 
programs in addition to these selected 
by us, and these reports are reviewed as 
the occasion warrants. 

These quarterly reports are also dis- 
tributed to the House and Senate Appro- 
priations Committees, the House Armed 
Services Committee, and the GAO. The 
Department of Defense believes that 
these reports have made a significant 
contribution in providing timely pro- 
curement information and improving its 
management controls. 

After reviewing the data on these re- 
ports, the Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee staff has further analyzed 
a number of the programs. 

Mr. President, we now have on the 
committee highly competent men trained 
in this field, working under the direction 
and control of the committee, and I 
can say that we do have an objective 
analysis of the status of such programs 
by competent personnel. 

As a result, the committee has ob- 
tained an objective analysis of the status 
of such programs. In selected instances 
this past year, we were assisted by the 
General Accounting Office by detailed 
analyses of several programs prior to 
hearings on the fiscal year 1971 budget 
authorization, including the Minuteman 
and Poseidon missiles and the P-3C and 
F-111 aircraft programs. 

It was my idea from the beginning, 
when we took up this additional activity, 
that we could make the greatest con- 
tribution by keeping an eye on the pro- 
gressive developments at each stage of 
the new contracts and, in that way, I 
believe, we are exerting a far-reaching 
influence. 

I would like to update the Senate on 
the latest quarterly report data on the 
36 weapon systems. As I have previously 
stated, these programs have a projected 
total cost of about $100 billion, and in- 
clude a projected cost growth of about 
$19 billion. I do not in any way condone 
these cost growths, but I do believe that 
the Senate should understand the situa- 
tion with respect to them. The fact is 
that, through fiscal year 1970, only about 
34 percent of the projected $100 billion 
cost has been funded by the Congress. At 
the same time, some programs are re- 
porting and projecting costs into the 1980 
time period. Therefore, while there are 
certain programs with cost growths that 
have been funded nearly to completion, 
the greatest part of the funding for the 
programs being monitored has yet to be 
authorized or appropriated. Thus the 
Congress will have ample opportunity in 
the future to consider and reconsider the 
funding of the major portion of the de- 
fense procurement activities which we 
are monitoring. 

The quarterly reporting system pro- 
vides one means for surveillance of major 
weapons programs, but the committee 
has other activities to assist in monitor- 
ing defense procurement activities. 

During the past year the Prepared- 
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ness Investigating Subcommittee has 
been looking for improvements by the 
Department of Defense in procurement 
contract practices. In view of the con- 
troversial aspects of the contracts on the 
C-5A and F-111 programs, the Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee is performing analy- 
ses of the contractual aspects of some 
of the newer programs authorized, in- 
cluding the F-14 and F-15 aircraft con- 
tracts. In this we have the able assist- 
ance of the General Accounting Office, 
which is providing an independent 
analysis of the contractual features. We 
have also initiated analysis work on the 
contractual features of the S-3A and 
AWACS—airborne warning and con- 
trol system—aircraft programs and plan 
to follow through on other programs in 
the next fiscal year. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
discuss again the findings of the com- 
mittee during the past year regarding 
weapon systems cost growths. As I men- 
tioned previously, the cost growth of 
about $19 billion that we find projected 
on the 36 weapon systems involved is a 
projection of costs anticipated to be in- 
curred sometime through the 1980 time 
period on programs that the Congress 
will have ample opportunity to review. 

Our reviews and analyses, this past 
year, have helped the committee recog- 
nize that a significant problem in this 
area lies in the “initial planning esti- 
mate.” In many cases, the estimated 
cost, performance, and scheduling data 
being used as a basis for computing cost 
growths were established long before full 
agreement was reached within the De- 
partment of Defense or information re- 
ceived from potential contractors on the 
specific design or concept to be used in 
a particular weapon system. They were 
merely guesses of cost and performance 
which had little or no validity. 

They were merely guessing—I empha- 
size that word “guessing’—because they 
were not even estimates but guesses on 
cost and performance which have had 
little or no validity. 

I am not trying to assess blame for 
that, That goes with part of the system. 
This is an imaginary weapon, existing 
only in the imagination of our engineers 
and military men as to what they would 
like to have here, without any real con- 
cept of whether such a weapon could be 
built, much less its actual cost. The ini- 
tial figure which finds its way onto the 
books, being nothing more than a guess— 
it is not even an estimate—could lead 
to troublesome situations in the future 
with reference to that weapon. 

With some lack of patience at times, 
I have called on the Department of De- 
fense to try to be more accurate and 
concrete with reference to these so- 
called estimates, but I am convinced now 
that it is a. difficult, one might call it 
almost impossible, job to get anything to 
start, with about an imaginary ship, an 
imaginary plane, an imaginary tank, or 
any other kind of imaginary weapon, to 
get anything that is respectable at. the 
beginning as to an estimate of its dollar 
cost, 

Mr. President, the committee, during 
the current year, plans to delve deeper 
into the.establishment of the baseline 
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cost performance and schedule require- 
ments on major new programs that 
will be presented for next year’s author- 
ization, and to examine other problems, 
such as concurrency, which contribute 
to real or apparent cost growths on 
weapon programs. 

Mr. President, I can give assurance 
that the Committee on Armed Services 
is meeting its responsibility in the sur- 
veillance of the procurements of major 
weapon systems and monitoring the ex- 
penditure of funds authorized and ap- 
propriated by the Congress in a respon- 
sible manner. I believe that the com- 
mittee is approaching the problem in the 
procurement of these systems objec- 
tively and properly. We have made great 
strides in the past year. I believe we will 
continue to make significant strides in 
the future. 

Mr. President, I believe this is part of 
the responsibility of the committee, to 
follow through on the funds recom- 
mended here on this floor for approval 
by the Senate. That is exactly what we 
are trying to do in this colossal under- 
taking, especially in the Department of 
Defense. The Department of Defense is 
trying to cooperate. A great deal has 
been learned about the wrong type of 
contracts which have led to so much 
trouble in the past. The GAO is ren- 
dering an outstanding service in con- 
nection with its duties and responsibili- 
ties in this field. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuGuHEs). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, there are 
one or two questions which I would like 
to discuss with the manager of the bill. 

The first question relates to the no- 
knock provision. I am concerned about 
one facet of that provision, even though 
it is my intention to support the con- 
ference report. It concerns a situation 
where an officer holds a valid no-knock 
warrant but mistakenly enters the wrong 
abode. 

I refer the Senator from Maryland to 
the incident that occurred recently in 
his own State when policemen entered 
the wrong home by breaking down the 
door. I am sure that there will be mis- 
takes as time goes on. They are bound to 
occur. I mention this specific incident 
only for illustrative purposes. The ques- 
tion is in two parts. 

What civil remedy does the innocent 
party have to correct any damage which 
occurred? 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
remedy would be the same as the remedy 
today in the event of a common law 
no-knock. entry under the existing Dis- 
trict of Columbia law. 

It would be a suit for a wrongful arrest 
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which would be brought against the 
Metropolitan Police Department, the 
District of Columbia, and the policemen 
involved. 

As we know, the bill does not enlarge 
the conditions under which any no-knock 
entry may be made. It codifies the exist- 
ing common law and accepts the general 
rule under which one always announces 
himself, identifies himself, and states his 
purpose before executing the warrant. It 
codifies the present law, but takes the 
decision out of the streets and puts it in 
the hands of the court. 

Insofar as a wrongful arrest which 
might ensue, the remedy would be the 
same as if a wrongful arrest were to 
occur today under the common law in the 
District of Columbia. A suit would lie 
against the Metropolitan Police, the 
police officer, and the District of Colum- 
bia itself. The District would be respon- 
sible to pay any damages arising out of 
the action to the same extent that it is 
today. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It would lie against the 
individual who did it? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was speaking not so 
much of the wrongful arrest, but rather 
of the damages that might occur from 
breaking down a door. The Senator’s 
answer would be the same. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That would be part of 
the provable damages involved in the 
wrongful arrest. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The second part is, Does 
the Senator know whether the District 
has established a claims section to handle 
matters of a similar nature? 

Mr. TYDINGS. My understanding is 
that such a claims procedure does exist, 
and that it has handled claims along 
these lines in the past. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my sec- 
ond question deals with section 23- 
1322(b). In that section the drafters have 
set out numerous criteria for the trial 
judge to consider in reaching his deci- 
sion regarding pretrial detention. 

I am concerned that even with the con- 
siderations provided in the statute, an 
individual may not receive the personal 
attention which is so important in ar- 
riving at a decision to release on bond 
or to detain, but rather that the process 
could evolve into a sort of rubberstamp 
operation. 

I know that the Senator has given this 
matter much thought. I would appreciate 
re Particularly on this facet 
of it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The concern of the 
Senator from Colorado was shared by the 
Senator from Maryland and all members 
of the conference between the Senate 
and the House. For that matter, we in- 
corporated into the bill, when we rewrote 
it, some 18 important safeguards in the 
pretrial release and detention section to 
protect against the fears of the Senator 
from Colorado, the Senator from Mary- 
land and others. 

Let me simply list them for the record. 

The first is that the detention eligibil- 
ity is restricted to persons charged with 
one of a limited number of specific of- 
fenses. 

The second is that detention eligibility 
is further conditioned upon a showing of 
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prior criminal activities, at the very least 
consisting of a provable pattern of dan- 
gerous behavior. 

The third, detention cannot be ordered 
unless the court holds an adversary 
hearing. 

The fourth, the defendant has the 
right to counsel at the hearing. 

The fifth, the court must find at the 
conclusion of the hearing, and so state 
with written findings of fact and con- 
clusions of law subject to appeal, that 
no condition or combination of condi- 
tions of release will reasonably assure 
the safety of the community. 

As a matter of fact, if the Senator will 
look at pages 191 through 195, he will 
note that subchapter II is entitled “Re- 
lease and Pretrial Detention.” A substan- 
tial part of page 191 and most of page 
192 is with respect to release in non- 
capital cases. 

Prior to trial, it provides different 
kinds of conditional release for danger- 
ousness which will, when the bill is en- 
acted, be realistically available to the 
judges of the District of Columbia. 

Today, the judges of the District of 
Columbia are forced to make the decision 
either to completely release an individ- 
ual, no matter how dangerous he might 
be, or set the money bail so high that 
the judge knows the individual cannot 
reach it. The judge today does not ever 
face the factor of dangerousness head 


on. 

We spell out in the law that the judge 
must find that no condition or combina- 
tion of conditions of release will reason- 
ably assure the safety of the community. 


Those conditions include release sub- 
ject to the supervision of a bail agency, 
a minister, or other suitable person or 
organization, the requirement of employ- 
ment, narcotics testing, or periodic re- 
porting, or release for the working hours 
of the day but providing that the defend- 
ant has to report back in the evening. 
The court must find that none of these 
conditions and no conceivable combina- 
tion of conditions of release would rea- 
sonably assure the safety of the commu- 
nity before detention may be imposed. 

The sixth, then, is that in making such 
finding, the court must exhaust a search- 
ing list of possible release conditions 
which, as I indicated, include third-party 
custody, restrictions on travel, associa- 
tion, or place of abode, daily narcotics 
use testing, employment requirement, 
daytime release, and so forth. 

The seventh, the expansion of the Bail 
Agency will make third-party custody a 
realistic, as well as the preferred, alter- 
native when release on personal recog- 
nizance is insufficient. 

The eighth, use of money bond in dan- 
gerousness cases is prohibited. 

So we get away from the hypocrisy ex- 
isting where defendants do not have any 
right to counsel or appeal and where the 
judge arbitrarily sets a high money bail 
which happened last year in 40 percent 
of the cases in the District of Columbia. 
The bond is set so high that the defend- 
ant cannot get the money. He must con- 
tent himself with cooling his heels in 
jail with no right to appeal for 6, 8, 10, or 
12 months until the case comes up for 
trial. 
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The ninth: The proseeution must estab- 
lish that there is a substantial probabil- 
ity of conviction on the preferred charge. 

The 10th. An immediate and expedited 
appeal from a detention order is afforded 
the defendant. 

The 11th. Detention orders are limited 
to a nonrenewable 60-day maximum pê- 
riod, unlike the 6, 10, or 12 months now 
faced by persons who sit in jail on high 
money bond and where the considera- 
tion of dangerousness is not visible on 
appeal. 

The 12th. The maximum detention, 
the 60-day period, is not tolled by timely 
defense motions. In other words, time 
consumed by motions count as part of 
the 60-day period. 

The 13th. An expedited trial calendar 
must be provided for all cases involving 
pretrial detention. 

The 14th. Both the House and Senate 
Statements of Managers urge appropria- 
tions adequate to provide at least 25 
additional assistant U.S. attorneys for 
the District of Columbia, to assure trial 
in 60 days. 

The 15th. A new and expanded public 
defender service will assure readily 
available defense counsel to promote 
speedy trial. Greatly expanded judicial 
manpower will contribute to the same 
speedy trial goal. 

The 16th. Pretrial detainees must be 
confined apart from convicted persons. 

The 17th. Liberal access to counsel 
while in detention is assured. 

The 18th. Even in detention cases, 
the defendant may be released for short 
periods of time under custody to assist 
counsel in preparation of the defense. 

Mr. President, I have tried to outline 
some of the 18 specific safeguards which 
I enumerated in my speech yesterday. I 
went into further detail yesterday. In 
the drafting of this section we drafted it 
at every step of the way to provide every 
type of protection possible. We were not 
satisfied with the British system or the 
Canadian system. We wanted to go fur- 
ther. We were not satisfied with the New 
York State system, where the criminal 
code allows pretrial detention of any per- 
son charged with a felony. We were not 
satisfied with the system the First Con- 
gress adopted in the first bail bill which 
permitted the automatic detention of 
anyone charged with a capital crime, 
and at that time capital crimes included 
many offenses. 

Mr. President, a fair reading of the 
bill by an objective person will support 
the statement I make; namely, that the 
provisions of the bill will actually protect 
the rights of the defendant as well as 
provide protection for the public as a 
whole; that in the long run we will have 
less people detained in the District of 
Columbia; the right people will be de- 
tained, but they will have had their day 
in court with an adversary proceeding, 
as well as a speedy trial within 60 days; 
and there will not be the hypocrisy of 
the present system where 40 percent of 
these accused in felony cases cool their 
heels because they do not have the money 
to meet the bond. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator for his comprehensive an- 
swer, and particularly in delineating the 
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safeguards that have been set up around 
the preventive detention section of the 
bill. I think the key to it lies in the ad- 
versary proceedings, which goes directly 
to the question which I posed, dealing 
with the rubberstamp problem. I feel 
this is as acceptable an answer as we 
can come up with in this matter. 

Mr. President, in recent days, several 
prominent newspapers have spoken out 
in support of the pretrial detention pro- 
vision in the District of Columbia Court 
Reorganization and Criminal Procedure 
Act of 1970. Other newspapers have ex- 
pressed general support for the bill. 

I would like to highlight several 
salient comments in these editorial 
statements. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat re- 
marked that limited authority for “pre- 
trial detention is-the only sensible answer 
to the extremely serious problem of dan- 
gerous defendants who have a history of 
repeating crimes or who are considered 
dangerous to be at large for other valid 
reasons.” 

The Portland Oregonian observed: 

The potential of danger inherent in the 
pretrial release of some defendants is real. 
A National Bureau of Standards study pub- 
lished three months ago, focusing on 426 
defendants in the District of Columbia, re- 
vealed that 17 percent of those charged with 
“violent crime” and 25 percent of those 
charged with “dangerous crime” were rear- 
rested while on bail. 

Other cities have had similar experiences. 
Records in Philadelphia for 1969 show that 
37 percent of persons arrested on burglary 
charges, 34 percent of those arrested in rob- 
bery cases, and 29 percent of those taken on 
homicide charges were on bail at the time of 
the crime. 


The Richmond News Leader expressed 
the important point that— 

Those who oppose preyentive detention 
somehow view judges as ogres who would 
welcome an opportunity to put every crimi- 
nal suspect behind bars. The record suggests 
otherwise, Judges who deal daily with vio- 
lent criminals soon learn to recognize a 
hardened criminal when he appears in their 
courtrooms. These judges also recognize their 
responsibility to uphold the law, acting as 
instruments of that law. Arguments against 
preventive detention suggest that most 
judges are corrupt and that they have no 
ability to distinguish a hardened criminal 
from a first offender, an unjustified insult to 
the Federal judiciary. 


I am confident that judges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia will employ pretrial 
detention with discretion and restraint. 
No one seeks unnecessary pretrial deten- 
tion. The objective is to protect the com- 
munity when that protection is essential. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sey- 
eral editorials. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Portland Oregonian, July 21, 1970] 
LIMITS ON DETENTION 

Two of the Administration's crime control 
bills currently in Congress have a common 
controversial provision—pretrial detention of 
a defendant in a criminal prosecution for a 
dangerous or violent crime. 

Pretrial detention is one of the chief points 
of debate over S2600 amending the Bail Re- 


form Act of 1966. A similar provision is con- 
tained in the District of Columbia Crime 
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Control Bill which also includes other con- 
troverted provisions such as that permitting 
law enforcement officers to enter a building 
or room without knocking under certain cir- 
cumstances. 

‘Pretrial detention and “no-knock” entry 
have become dirty phrases to some opponents 
of the legislation. Their implication is that 
there would be no protection against the 
abuse of such authority. By no means. Both 
procedures would be surrounded by limita- 
tions. 

For example, to effect a pretrial detention 
in any case, the government would have to 
proceed against a defendant in a hearing of 
record. It would bear the burden of producing 
evidence leading to a judge's finding that 
“no condition or combination of conditions 
of release will reasonably assure the safety 
of the community.” A judge’s ruling in favor 
of pre-trial detention would be subject to 
appeal. Detention would be limited to 60 
days. 

The potential of danger inherent in the 
pretrial release of some defendants is real. 
A National Bureau of Standards study pub- 
lished three months ago, focusing on 426 de- 
fendants in the District of Columbia, re- 
vealed that 17 per cent of those charged with 
“violent crime” and 25 per cent of those 
charged with “dangerous crime” were re- 
arrested while on bail. 

Other cities have had similar experiences. 
Records in Philadelphia for 1969 show that 
37 per cent of persons arrested on burglary 
charges, 34 per cent of those arrested in 
robbery cases, and 29 per cent of those taken 
on homicide charges were on bail at the 
time of the crime. 

In 1966, more than two years before the 
Nixon Administration took office, the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia recommended adoption of legis- 
lation to authorize the pretrial detention of 
those defendants who present “a truly high 
risk to the safety of the community.” The 
report said, “After considering the opposing 
arguments, the majority concludes that the 
courts are presently capable of identifying 
those defendants who pose so great a threat 
to the community that they should not be 
released, and that a constitutionally sound 
statute authorizing detention in certain 
cases can be drawn.” 

The proponents of the current legislation 
contend that it meets. these standards. It 
should be noted also that as early as 1927 
the American Law Institute included a pro- 
vision for pretrial detention in its Model 
Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Of course, the legal profession is well aware 
that pretrial detention .is already widely 
practiced by the courts by setting extrava- 
gant bail figures, despite the injunction of 
the Eighth Amendment to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion that “excessive bail shall not be re- 
quired.” Such practice obviously discrimin- 
ates against most defendants and in favor of 
the wealthy, including those supported by a 
crime syndicate. 

The prospect is that both society and many 
defendants would be better served by a pre- 
trial detention system operating strictly un- 
der court supervision and the limitations of 
an adversary hearing. 

Moreover, it should not be ignored that 
$2600 contains important, non-controversial 
bail. reforms that would make the criminal 
courts more responsive to the interests of 
both the accused and the public. 


{From the Delaware State News, July 16, 
1970] 


BALANCING THE PENDULUM SWING 
(By Jack Smith) 
Strip away all its fancy fixings, govern- 
ment exists to protect people. 


Wise public policies preserve our free- 
doms, keep us from bodily. harm, guar- 
antee. property rights and preserve justice. 
These are all forms of protection. 
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For many complicated reasons the forces 
of anarchy prevail in this nation. If allowed 
to continue unchecked, our previous rights 
and freedoms will disappear. 

The American people must not allow a 
few old men in Congress to block the Or- 
ganized Crime Control Act of 1969. The lead 
story Tuesday in this newspaper, by the 
Associated Press, told the sad tale of how 
Rep. Emanuel Celler, age 82, is serving the 
well-meaning but dangerous opposition of 
the assorted liberals opposing this package. 

The criminals in this nation are delighted 
with this confusion. They look at Congress 
as a bunch of stupid individuals. They steal, 
rape and kill. If they happen to get caught, 
they're released. The present system makes 
it easy, actually encourages them. 

Don't go for this stuff about the dan- 
ger of repression. It exists, of course, but 
there’s little chance of it now in this per- 
missive society. Those who raise this cry 
these days are just suckers for those who 
are destroying the finest nation this world 
has ever known. 

Important in this package of bills that 
will be passed if the American people put 
on the pressure is the one (S. 2600) author- 
izing limited pretrial detention of danger- 
ous defendants. 

Don't let the liberal con you on this 
one. Of course the ultimate answer is speed- 
ier trials. But this is not practically attain- 
able. Despite all the money-_we'’re spend- 
ing on our courts, it’s a bottomless pit. 

As a fellow who once prepared watches 
and clocks—the trouble is obvious to me. 
The pendulum in the clock of criminal jus- 
tice has swung over way to far. There it will 
stay until the clock is properly balanced. 
Passage of these crime control laws will help 
make the adjustment. 

Call and wire our Congressman or any 
you know—today. Balancing the pendulum 
swing will allow the government to get to 
its basic job—protecting people. 


[From the New York Daily News, July 21, 
1970] 


Bic Law AGAINST Bic CRIME 


The House last week passed, by a 332-64 
vote, the Nixon-backed crime bill for the 
District of Columbia—a big package of tough 
measures which it is hoped will become a 
model for crime-harried cities the nation 
over. 

A Senate yote is expected this week; and 
we hope the bill may win an impressive 
majority in Congress’ upper house. Or 
doesn't the Senate want prosecutors and 
police adequately equipped to defend decent 
people against ‘criminals and crooks? 


[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, July 15, 1970] 


PRETRIAL DETENTION 


After voluminous and often heated testi- 
mony before a Senate subcommittee on con- 
stitutional rights, the issue of pretrial deten- 
tion is coming before the U.S. Senate for 
decision. 

The proposal for detention in jail before 
trial of someone charged with a crime takes 
the form of an amendment to the Bail Re- 
form Act’ of 1966. That act was designed to 
minimize the use of money bond as a means 
of detention and a barrier to a person’s 
freedom. 

In practice, as Richard G. Kleindienst; 
Dept. of Justice deputy attorney general, has 
told the Senate subcommittee, the Bail Re- 
form Act “absolutely precludes a trial judge 
from considering danger to the community 
in setting conditions of pretrial release in 
a non-capital case.” 

Under the act, every defendant charged 
with. forcible rape, arson, kidnaping, armed 
robbery, burglary, bank robbery and a num- 
ber of other crimes has an unecuiyocal stat- 
utory right to release before trial, unless 
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substantial evidence exists that he will at- 
tempt to escape jurisdiction of the court. 

Those opposed to reforming the act con- 
tend that if a person charged wtih a crime 
can be detained prior to trial his freedom is 
being denied without due cause, Those fa- 
voring reform offer compelling evidence that 
defendants released under the Bail Reform 
Act are free, until their trial, to continue to 
prey on the community. 

“Eliminating money bond,” Mr. Klein- 
dienst has said, “does not eliminate the 
Social need to detain those persons who pose 
a serious threat to the public safety.” 

This threat has increased since the Bail 
Reform Act was passed. A survey made by 
the US. Attorney’s Office discloses that of 
557 robbery defendants indicted during 1968, 
some 70 per cent of the 345 defendants re- 
leased before trial were rearrested for a new 
crime. Pretrial detention could have pro- 
tected the public against these criminals. 

Under proposed legislation, no one would 
be detained unless (1) he came within one 
of a group of carefully chosen categories who 
may pose a danger to society, (2) the judge 
finds that the defendant cannot be released 
on any condition that would reasonably as- 
sure the safety of the community, and (3) 
there is a “substantial probability” of the 
defendant's ultimate conviction. 

Sen. Robert C. Byrd, D-W. Va., has said 
that the Bail Reform Act, passed with the 
best of intentions, “is proving a windfall to 
the chronic violent criminal.” Society de- 
serves protection against such persons. Un- 
til the judicial system can be geared up to 
speed trials of those charged with crimes 
against society, pretrial detention seems to 
provide the only means by which chonic 
offenders can be kept off the streets. 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
July 17, 1970] 


MAKING CRIME EASIER 


One afternoon a man posing as a janitor 
gained entry to the apartment of a young 
woman in Washington, D.C., threatened her 
with a knife, raped her, tied her with a 
scarf and fied. 

He was identified from fingerprints and a 
photograph as John C. Swann. Swann was 
arrested and released on personal recogniz- 
ance four days after the assault. 

A month later, Swann, still at large, ac- 
costed the rape victim as she left a suburban 
shop where she worked. He fired four gun- 
shots, one of which wounded her in the left 
shoulder. Then he escaped. 

It was not until nine months later, after 
he was located and rearrested, that Swann 
was tried by a jury and found guilty of rape. 
Subsequently he also was convicted of in- 
timidating a witness. 

Washington police files bulge with cases of 
serious crimes committed by suspects re- 
leased pending trial on felony charges. Such 
cases have risen scandalously since a liberal 
Congress enacted the so-called Bail-Bond Re- 
form Act of 1966. Under this act, defend- 
ants charged with forcible rape, arson, kid- 
napping, armed robbery, burglary, bank rob- 
bery, mayhem, manslaughter and assault 
with intent to kill have unequivocal rights to 
release before trial, if a judge so decides, 
without putting up one cent of bail bond 
money. 

As Senator Hugh Scott (R-Pa.) remarked 
recently, John Dillinger, who robbed at least 
13 banks, three supermarkets, a mill, a drug- 
store and a tayern before he was first cap- 
tured in 1933, would be guaranteed pretrial 
release today in the District of Columbia. So 
would a defendant caught red-handed set- 
ting fire to a children’s hospital after plant- 
ing bombs in every public buillding in Wash- 
ington. 

Itis no wonder that this absurd “reform” 
has been followed by the worst crime surge 
in the district’s history. 

Consequently, lawmakers upon recom- 
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mendations of the Department of Justice 
have drafted legislation that would provide 
for preventive detention, after a judicial 
hearing, of defendants whose release would 
be dangerous to “the safety of any other per- 
son or the community.” 

House and Senate conferees have agreed 
to include preventive detention in the D.C. 
Omnibus Crime Bill, which has at last 
emerged from conference after months of 
negotiation, and has been approved by the 
House. It is now before the Senate, where 
there is stiff opposition. 

A coalition of Senate liberals opposes this 
move, planning instead to Introduce separate 
legislation for court reorganization. Under 
the guise of improving court procedures, their 
measure would have the effect of bypassing 
the Senate-House Conference Committee 
working on the Omnibus. Crime Bill. 

The liberal package would omit the pre- 
ventive detention provision which means, of 
course, that dangerous repeat offenders can 
continue, pending trial, the unrestrained 
criminality that has converted the nation’s 
capital into a city virtually under siege. 
Sponsors of the move include Senator Birch 
E, Bayh Jr. (D-Ind.) and other senators who 
have consistently fought administration 
crime-control efforts. 

Bayh, at a hearing where he urged rejec- 
tion of preventive detention, talked evasively 
of prison conditions, education, housing and 
employment but he assiduously sidestepped 
the problem of keeping dangerous repeater 
criminals off the streets prior to trial. Main- 
taining his evasion, he expressed the opin- 
ion that the problem did not represent a 
matter for serious concern. 

Perhaps to Bayh and his fellow lberals it 
does not. But it does to those who must suf- 
fer the consequences, 

In their rush to pose as champions of the 
underdog, Bayh and his associates display 
heart-wringing concern for the rights of re- 
peater criminals with serious crimes. 

They do not seem to feel anything like the 
same concern for the rights, safety and lives 
of innocent, law-abiding citizens—the crim- 
inals’ victims and potential victims. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat 
July 6, 1970] 


PRETRIAL DETENTION FOR REPEATERS 


Opponents of the Nixon Administration’s 
proposed amendment of the Bail Reform Act 
of 1966, which would authorize pre-trial de- 
tention of “hard-core” crime repeaters, are 
resorting to scare tactics in their attempt to 
block this urgently needed change in the 
law. 

They claim it “smacks of the police state,” 
that it convicts individuals of “probable 
guilt” and so on. 

As a matter of fact pre-trial detention is 
the only sensible answer to the extremely 
serious problem of dangerous defendants who 
have a history of repeating crimes or who 
are considered dangerous to be at large for 
other valid reasons, 

Some critics of the pre-trial detention pro- 
posals say that the complete answer to crime 
recidivism is to make speedy trials manda- 
tory. 

But speedy trials are not the whole answer. 

As Deputy Attorney General Richard K. 
Kleindienst pointed out in testimony before 
a Senate Judiciary subcommittee, “Profes- 
sional armed criminals whose sole occupation 
is to break into homes or stage holdups on 
the street will still commit crimes while 
awaiting trial.” 

“Narcotics addicts who must commit crime 
to support their habits will commit those 
crimes while awaiting trial. Incorrigible 
troublemakers with a manifest streak of 
viclousness and violence will strike again 
while awaiting trial. 

“Compulsive sex offenders may lose control 
and commit new crimes while awaiting trial.” 

Is it really a “police state” tactic to impose 
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limited pre-trial detention on a sex offender 
who has this crime and in the view 
of the judge represents a danger to the com- 
munity? 

Locally, it will be recalled that Milton 
Brookins Jr., accused of being the “phantom 
rapist” and identified by seven women in St. 
Louis as the man who raped them, was re- 
leased on a $12,000 bond after two of the 
women signed warrants against him and 
caused his arrest. 

While he was out on bond’ he was accused 
of forcing his way into an apartment of a 
young woman to brutally beat and shoot her 
as he attempted to rape her, and also of 
attempting to ravish her companion. 

In two subsequent trials on charges result- 
ing from this episode, Brookins was sentenced 
to 60 years in prison for armed robbery and 
99 years for assault with intent to ravish. 

Again, the question can be asked. Should 
Brookins have been released on bond after 
so many women identified him as a rapist? 

Pre-trial detention in such cases should be 
made mandatory to protect: society from 
criminals who have demonstrated by their 
actions that they are too dangerous to be at 
large. The time limit of 60 days on such de- 
tention seems reasonable. 

The District of Columbia Crime Bill re- 
portedly has been stalled in a -conference 
committee by objections of several senators 
to the preventive detention provision. It is 
hoped that the conference committee will 
keep this important section in the final ver- 
sion. This bill could well serve as a model for 
other cities throughout the nation. 

[From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel, July 
16, 1970] 


PROTECT SOCIETY 


House and Senate conferees have agreed 
on a District of Columbia anticrime bill that 
includes a provision for preventive deten- 
tion—limited pretrial jailing without bond of 
criminal suspects found to be dangerous. 

Under the bail reform act of 1966, a trial 
judge is absolutely precluded from consider- 
ing danger to the community in setting con- 
ditions of pretrial release in noncapital cases. 

Historically, danger to the community has 
been considered by trial judges who could set 
money so high as to effect detention—a hypo- 
critical, unreliable and discriminatory pro- 
cedure. 

Now, every defendant charged with forcible 
Tape, arson, kidnaping, armed robbery, bur- 
glary, bank robbery, mayhem, manslaughter, 
and assault with intent to kill has an abso- 
lute, unequivocal statutory right to release 
before trial, unless there is substantial evi- 
dence that he will attempt to escape. 

This turns loose on society pending trial 
professional armed criminals whose sole Oc- 
cupation is to break into homes or stage 
holdups on the street, narcotics addicts who 
must commit crimes to support their habits, 
incorrigible troublemakers with a manifest 
streak of viclousness and violence, and com- 
pulsive sex offenders. 

Also turned loose are other defendants 
with special motives to engage in crime while 
awaiting trial, such as those who may desire 
to “bankroll” their families for the time they 
are in prison, or to pay off a bondsman ora 
loan shark or a gambler, or to simply have a 
“last fling.” 

As Deputy Atty. Gen. Richard G. Klein- 
dienst, pointed out at a Senate hearing, “So- 
ciety has the inherent right to protect its 
members, for limited periods through due 
process procedures, from persons. who pose a 
serious threat to life and safety... 

“Today, federal judges are faced with an 
agonizing decision when a dangerous defend- 
ant stands before them, They must either 
disregard the mandate of the Bail Reform Act 
by setting bail beyond the defendant’s means, 
or they must shut their eyes to community 
danger. One course perpetuates hypocrisy; the 
other course is hazardous to society. 
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“Open pretrial detention would eliminate 
hypocrisy from the bail system . . . defend- 
ants would be afforded a due process hearing 
in which they would gain a significant meas- 
ure of protection against arbitrary deter- 
minati “34 

It is to be hoped that Congress noti only 
will adopt the pretrial detention system for 
the District of Columbia but that it will pass 
legislation applying the system to all federal 
courts throughout the land. 


[From the Norman Brewer Report, WMC-TV, 
Memphis, Oct. 16, 1969] 

A proposal by President Nixon to legalize 
pretrial detention of certain Federal crimi- 
nal defendants on grounds that they are dan- 
gerous is up for consideration in Congress. 
The plan is controversial. Legal authorities 
differ on whether it is constitutional—a 
question the Supreme Court may some day be 
asked to settle. They also disagree on whether 
pretrial detention would achieve its pur- 
pose—to protect society from violent crimes 
committed by some defendants while they 
are free, pending trial on earlier offenses. A 
House Judiciary Subcommittee is scheduled 
to hold hearings on the Administration pro- 
posal to authorize Federal judges to order 
pretrial detention of certain defendants after 
a hearing and compliance with specified con- 
ditions. The problem has become acute in the 
District of Columbia—the only place in 
which Federal jurisdiction includes street 
crimes. The D.C. police have reported that 
35 percent of defendants indicted on armed 
robbery—who were released pending trial, 
were re-arrested and re-indicted on subse- 
quent felonies—mostly armed robberies—be- 
fore they came to trial in their first cases. 
D.C. police authorities declared recently that 
crime in the Capital City could almost be 
“cured” if 300 hardcore criminals and nar- 
cotics users could be put in jail. The records 
show that not only in Washington, but na- 
tionwide, increasing numbers of crimes are 
being committed by persons already indicted 
but free on pretrial release. Many are being 
arrested up to seven times for new offenses 
while awaiting trial. Libertarians will be 
screaming about how pre-trial detention of 
hardcore criminals will violate the American 
system of justice. But that system is in deep 
trouble. Isn't it time that some changes 
were made in It? Changes that balance pro- 
tection of the innocent with protection of 
the guilty? 

[From the Richmond (Va.) News Ledger, 

June 30, 1970] 
Ler THE JUDGES DECIDE 

A few days ago in Washington, a traffic 
patrolman shot and killed a robbery suspect 
fleeing from a liquor store holdup, after the 
suspect had shot the patrolman through the 
chest and neck. Details, of the shooting re- 
peat & pattern that has prevailed in the na- 
tion’s capital since passage of the Bail Re- 
form Act of 1966, under which all suspects 
charged with other than capital crimes in 
Federal courts must be released on bond if 
the judge considers them likely to show up 
for trial. S 

Had Federal District judges in Washington 
been permitted to consider a suspect's rec- 
ord or the likelihood that he would commit 
other crimes while free on bond, the recent 
shootout might not have occurred. The sus- 
pect in the case, Franklin E, Moyler, had 
the record of a hardened criminal. He had 
served two years in jail on charges of as- 
saulting an officer. He subsequently chalked 
up & number of assault charges: In January, 
he was charged on four counts, including 
assault with a deadly weapon, but was re- 
leased when he posted one-tenth of a $1,500 
bond. On June 1, he was charged again 
with robbery and released on a $2,000 bond. 
So he was free on June 19 to shoot and to 
wound a policeman critically. 
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The latest incident adds yet more impera- 
tive reasons for approval of a preventive de- 
tention provision included in the D.C, Crime 
Bill, under which Federal District judges 
would be permitted more discretion in set- 
ting bail. The Tydings Advisory Panel Against 
Armed Violence recently endorsed preven- 
tive detention as “‘an immediate response to 
armed violence.” The panel found, in its in- 
vestigation, that one out of every 11 suspects 
released on bond is charged with subsequent 
offenses before reaching trial on the first 

. The panel also reported that of- 
fenders charged with certain crimes, such 
as burglary, robbery, and narcotics offenses, 
are much more likely to be charged with 
subsequent offenses while free on bond. 

The preventive detention proposal has 
sincere opposition from those who believe 
that it infringes on the constitutional rights 
of criminal suspects. After all, they say, the 
suspect Khas not yet faced trial on his 
charges, and therefore he must be presumed 
innocent and set free until proved guilty. 
Opponents further contend that only a small 
percentage of those released actually commit 
new crimes before their trials, and prevyen- 
tive detention would punish both the inno- 
cent and the guilty. 


EXTENSIONS; OF REMARKS 


These arguments fail to persuade. In recent 
testimony before a Senate subcommittee, U.S. 
District Judge George Hart recounted 14 cases 
in Washington in which preventive detention 
would have prevented commission of new 
crimes by the suspects, all of whom had been 
charged with crimes of violence. The subse- 
quent crimes included rape, attempted mur- 
der, and armed robbery. In Judge Hart's view, 
the right of society to be protected from 
crimes of violence justifies approval of pre- 
ventive detention. 

Those who oppose preventive detention 
somehow view judges as ogres who would 
welcome an opportunity to put every criminal 
suspect behind bars. The record suggests 
otherwise. Judges who deal daily with violent 
criminals soon learn to recognize a hardened 
criminal when he appears in their court- 
rooms, These judges also recognize their re- 
sponsibility to uphold the law acting as in- 
struments of that law. Arguments against 
preventive detention suggests that most 
judges are corrupt and that they have no 
ability to distinguish a hardened criminal 
from a first offender, an unjustified insult to 
the Federal judiciary. 

The arguments continue, pro and con, and 
a great deal of misinformation results. Mean- 
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while, the crime rate in Washington rose 21 
per cent during the first three months of this ` 
year oyer the same period in 1969; the na- 
tional crime rate rose by 13 per cent. Even 
the liberal Washington Post has recognized 
that the lack of preventive detention has con- 
tributed to Washington's crime problems. 
With support, from both conservative and 
liberal elements, preventive detention in 
conjunction with a speedier trial system, 
may yet.prove a highly effective weapon 
against those who repeatedly threaten the 
lives and safety of citizens in the nation’s 
capital. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 23, 1970, at 11 a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ONE MAN’S PERSEVERANCE 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared in Sunday’s Boston Globe that 


describes the splendid work of Mr. Hugh 
Tuttle, former mayor of Dover, N.H., in 
keeping his family’s three-century-old 
farm a prosperous and going concern in 
the fact of growing urbanization. 

Hugh Tuttle’s energy, industry, and 
dedication to his home and his fellow 
citizens are well known in Dover, N.H., 
and throughout New Hampshire’s First 
Congressional District. In these rapidly 
changing, and often confusing times, 
Hugh’s accomplishment serves as an in- 
spiration to us all, 

The article follows: 

In AGE OF DISAPPEARING FARMS: HUGH TUTTLE 
Loves THE LAND Too MucHm To Give Up 
(By Nathan Cobb) 

Dover, N.H.—It is this simple: Hugh Tuttle 
loves the land. 

For 325 years, the Tuttles have been farm- 
ing the rich soil of Dover Point, three miles 
southeast of the center of this milltown of 
20,000. The developments that chewed up 
the other farms along the Point and spit 
out the box-like houses that replaced them 
now squat at the borders of Hugh Tuttle’s 
land, and he realizes they will someday in- 
vade his own fields. 

But he also knows it has been his own 
ingenuity and foresight that has sustained 
the Tuttle farm for at least one more gen- 
eration, thus assuring him he will always be 
a farmer, And that’s all he ever wanted, really. 

The success of Hugh Tuttle is ironic. His 
property has been worked by 10 generations 
of Tuttles and is the oldest farm in America 
that has continually passed from father to 
son. But Hugh’s refusal to cling to the past 
has been its salvation. 

Educated in botany at both Harvard and 
the University of New Hampshire, Tuttle has 
an advantage over most of his fellow farm- 
ers. He not only knows how something grows, 
he knows why. 


As he drives you through his 40-plus acres 
of salad crops, he is likely to tell you about 
one of his latest experiments, perhaps the 
black sheets of polyethylene he is using to 
warm the topsoil. He has been active in the 
Soil Conservation Service for nearly 25 years, 
and he is constantly talking about “a better 
way.” 

But the main reason the Tuttle land has 
not yet gone for housing sits conspicuously 
beside Dover Point Road at the northwest 
corner of the farm. It is formally designated 
“Tuttle’s Red Barn,” but people hereabouts— 
who know Hugh as a former city councilor, 
mayor, acting city manager and state legis- 
lator—call it simply “Tuttles.” It is the store 
where Tuttle sells the vegetables they grow, 
as fast as they can grow them. 

“My father always sold to the independent 
stores,” recalls Tuttle, who is 50 but whose 
bone-thin features, mahogany-colored skin 
and closely-cropped hair skim a decade off his 
age. “But then the chain supermarkets came 
in, They weren't interested in quality, just 
in buying cheap and selling high. We strug- 
gled along for several years and just weren't 
making enough income. I could see we had 
to do something.” , 

Tired of paying 40 cents or more on the 
dollar to a middleman, the Tuttles warily 
opened their 125-year-old barn as a roadside 
store in 1956. They were immediately inun- 
dated by a quality-starved market that has 
been growing ever since. The daily appear- 
ance of 800-1000 customers who spend 
around $1200 is not uncommon, a volume of 
business that is a far cry from the two truck- 
fuls of preordered groceries Tuttle was labo- 
riously delivering to local stores every day 15 
years ago. 

The unchallenged manager of the store is 
Hugh's wife, Joan. She defies the stereotype 
image of a farmer’s wife as she rushes about 
in fashionable bellbottoms and sandals, anx- 
iously checking the loading platform in back 
for more vegetables or happily discussing 
four types of strawberries with a customer 
out front. 

All three Tuttle children passed their grow- 
ing-up summers in the store. But Rebecca, a 
long-legged blonde who is 17 and will start 
college in the Fall, may well be spending her 
last season on Dover Point. And Lucy, 25, lives 
in Paris, while 23-year-old William Penn 
Tuttle 3d is working in Boston. 

The barn opens for the season with the 
green lettuce and spinach of late May, runs 
through the yellow corn of hot summer, and 


closes with the orange pumpkins of Hal- 
loween. Cars fill the parking lot long before 
the 10 a.m. opening, and many daily pickings 
are gone by noon. There is no such thing as 
“day-old,” and smart shoppers telephone 
ahead to reserve certain vegetables, 

The atmosphere around the store is chaotic 
crackerbarrel. The hectic filling of orders is 
likely to be salted with numerous questions 
about children, introductions of grandchil- 
dren and exchanges of news. 

Not only are customers called by name. So 
are their dogs. 

While all this controlled mayhem is tak- 
ing place at the barn, Hugh Tuttle usually 
can be found quietly managing his flelds. 
“It’s better that way,” he smiles. “Some- 
times if a customer complains, I take it 
personally.” 

The farm now produces some 60 vegeta- 
bles, everything from Swiss chard to Chinese 
peas. “We decided we were going to make 
these meat and potato Yankees like salads, 
and we've done it,” Hugh laughs, His land 
covers 245 acres (the average U.S. farm being 
250), but some 200 of this pasture, hayland, 
wasteland and the woodland that produces 
the fireplace logs he sells during Fall and 
Winter. 

He keeps precise records of when, where 
and what he grows, as well as shortage and 
excess records. These details will make up his 
“bible” for subsequent years. 

Complicated? “It’s either do it this way or 
mechanize and grow only two or three crops, 
ship them to Boston, pay off the top, and let 
everyone make more money than you do,” he 
says flatly. 

Hugh Tuttle's day begins at 5:30 a.m., and 
by 7:30 he is joined by his pickers. Unlike 
many New England farmers, he has a built- 
in labor market. Dover is filled with low- 
income families who are anxious to have 
their teenagers work in the fields, and the 
University of New Hampshire is only four 
miles away. The farm receives some 200-300 
work applications eyery year. 

Picking goes on all day, with Tuttle act- 
ing as a liaison between the store and fields. 
When his wife tells him customers are wait- 
ing for peas, he hurriedly moves pickers to 
that area of the farm. Or beans. Or corn. 
And on it goes. 

It was one John Tuttle—“Immigrant 
John”, the family calls him—who first made 
his way to Dover Point from Bristol, Eng- 
land, in 1632, having been shipwrecked off 
the coast of Maine along the way. The land 
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was used only to keep the family alive for 
seven generations, but the industrial reyolu- 
tion eventually brought cotton mills to 
Dover and in 1909 Hugh's father began grow- 
ing vegeables and taking them around to 
local grocery stores. 

“It used to be that. the dumbest.kid in 
the family took over the farm,” Hugh ex- 
plains. “But times have changed. There’s a 
revolution in agriculture now. I'll try any- 
thing new at least once, and if it doesn’t 
work, well...” 

A little later he calls out to his 22 
black angus beef cattle, the ones he keeps 
mostly because the local kids like them and 
because he loves “the look of black cows 
against the green grass.” They come slowly 
across the pasture, bellowing. 

“I'm the only one left along here,” he 
says, squinting up Dover Point rd. “The taxes 
have tripled during the past 10 years, and 
I'm paying houselot taxes on much of my 
land. 

“But, of course, all types of American 
farms are going out of existence at a rapid 
rate,” he goes on, “particularly around the 
population centers of the East and Far West. 
And with no population control and no 
preservation of land for agricultural pur- 
poses, I can foresee the day when this coun- 
try won't be able to grow its own food.” 

Is time running out on the Tuttle farm? 
Certainly the family knows that half of 
America’s farm population has disappeared 
since 1950 and that creeping urbanization 
has helped swallow up over one-third of the 
country’s farms during the past two decades. 

“There's a possibility it may go on another 
generation,” Hugh theorizes, stooping to cut 
a row of lettuce. “My son has allergies which 
make living here almost impossible, but I 
have two daughters, and who knows? They 
might marry farmers. 

“But the only way to survive another gen- 
eration is via the retail route. The farm just 
couldn't go on if we were still wholesaling. 
You see, land values are so high they've 
made farming almost impossible this close 
to megalopolis. Frankly, I'm not encouraging 
anybody to carry on here another generation. 

“But this land!” Hugh Tuttle says, setting 
& box of fresh lettuce in the back of his pick- 
up truck. “This land has a dependability you 
don’t find in people, and that’s what I love. 
I wouldn't have lived my life in the city for 
anything.” 


TREATMENT OF PRISONERS AC- 
CORDING TO THE GENEVA CON- 
VENTION 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, to- 
day over 1,400 American servicemen are 
held as prisoners of war by the North 
Vietnamese. We have used every avail- 
able diplomatic channel to persuade that 
government to provide a list of such 
prisoners, to indicate their condition, 
and to permit regular communication 
between them and their families in ac- 
cordance with the rules of the Geneva 
convention. 

Whether the requests have come from 
the United States, from neutral coun- 
tries, or from international organiza- 
tions, they have been ignored or rejected 
by the North Vietnamese Government. 

Yet that government is a signatory to 
the Geneva prisoner of war convention 
which requires that captor nations, as a 
minimum, must treat prisoners in the 
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manner we have requested of North Viet- 
nam. 

Once again, I urge we renew our ef- 
forts to press for minimum justice for 
American prisoners of war held by the 
North Vietnamese. 


BITTER HARVEST 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include an article by Father Daniel 
Lyons, S.J., which appeared in the July 
12th issue of Twin Circle magazine. Fa- 
ther Lyons points out the fallacies and 
bitter harvest of the so-called grape 
strike. 

The article follows: 

CHAVEZ REAPS BITTER HARVEST 
(By Father Daniel Lyons, S.J.) 

I went to the Coachella Valley with Father 
Cletus Healy late in June to find out the 
latest developments regarding the table- 
grape situation. The valley is in the vicinity 
of Palm Springs, 100 miles east of Los Angeles. 
We also went to the Bakersfield and Delano 
area to talk with workers, growers, pastors 
and other knowledgeable persons to find out 
all we could. Father Healy will be writing a 
more detailed account of our latest investi- 
gations for our readers, but I am anxious to 
tell you my conclusions. 

First of all, do not think of grape-pickers 
as an oppressed people. They are the highest 
paid agricultural workers in the nation. A 
long-time pastor in Delano told us he had 
often said to concerned outsiders: “Go out 
and find a family that is underfed and come 
back and tell me, so I can feed them.” They 
have apparently never found any. Secondly, 
do not think the workers are clamoring to 
join the union. As a union organizer, Cesar 
Chavez has failed miserably to get workers 
behind him. Thirdly, do not labor under the 
illusion there has been a workers’ strike 
against the growers. 

Chavez called for a strike against the 
growers, but he could never get more than 
a handful of workers to go out on strike. 
So he hired pickets who were non-workers, 
and induced hippies, members of the SDS 
and other characters from the Berkeley 
campus and elsewhere to picket various 
ranches, Newspapers and TV crews then in- 
terviewed the picket as though they were 
workers out on strike. 

“POISONED” GRAPES 

Since a strike is supposed to be a with- 
holding of labor by workers on the job, the 
effort failed miserably. Chavez then 
launched a nationwide boycott, but this too 
failed until recently. Having failed to get 
the workers behind him, having failed with 
his strike tactics, having failed with his 
boycott, he launched a fourth weapon: pes- 
ticides. He claimed the growers were using 
poisonous pesticides, so no one should eat 
grapes. Then he cynically agreed to waive 
the poison issue if the majority of growers 
would sign contracts with him. But he was 
beaten on the pesticide issue when the State 
of California Department of Agriculture 
proved that his charges were untrue. 

But Chavez is not a failure. He has suc- 
ceded in getting hundreds of thousands of 
dollars from the AFL-CIO. He has gotten 
millions of dollars worth of publicity. He 
has successfully formed committees in 
nearly 100 cities to pressure the chain stores 
into boycotting table grapes. In Chicago 
alone he has 40 full-time representatives 
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working. on the boycott. He has gotten 
mayors in such big cities as New York, Bos- 
ton and Detroit to support his boycott. He 
has organized pickets all over the country 
to man the entrances to chain stores with 
their placards. 

Whether Chavez is behind it or not, he 
has also profited from fires that have been 
set in scores of sheds, owned by growers in 
strategic areas, and from hundreds of tires 
that have been slashed on the cars of grape 
pickers who have not succumbed to his tac- 
tics. He has gotten hundreds of clergymen, 
and particularly priests, to picket stores and 
call on store managers to persuade them 
to boycott grapes. He has also managed to 
get all the Catholic bishops in the United 
States behind him officially. Only a few 
Catholic bishops are actively behind him, 
but the good name of them all is being used 
because a bishops’ committee was set up 
and is acting in their name. 


COMMITTEE USURPED POWER 


As the spokesmen for the bishops’ com- 
mittee, Auxillary Bishop Joseph Donnelly of 
Hartford and Monsignor George Higgins of 
Washington, D.C., said they would do every- 
thing they could to organize the table-grape 
industry. And that is only the beginning, 
they pointed out. The committee intends to 
dedicate its efforts to organizing all of the 
farm workers in America. There is no indi- 
cation the rest of the bishops had this in 
mind when they supported the committee on 
table grapes. As far as we can determine, it 
is a power the committee simply usurped: 

That the name of the US. bishops is being 
used in the campaign to organize the table- 
grape industry is unprecedented. We have 
also found it bitterly resented: In the Coa- 
chella Valley, for example, 70 percent of the 
growers are not Catholic. Among them is 
the head of their association, who is facing 
bankruptcy because he will not force his 
workers to join Chavez's union, He met twice 
with the bishops’ committee, but said it 
refuses. to meet with him any further because 
a bishop on the panel thought he had not 
been sufficiently respectful. Of course, in the 
eyes of the grower the bishop was just an- 
other pleader for Chavez. 

Shortly before he died in Illinois this past 
May, Father John Coogan, S.J., wrote to Twin 
Circle that Monsignor George Higgins, who 
is the dynamo behind the bishops’ commit- 
tee, has spent his life crusading for com- 
pulsory unionism. “As far as grapes are 
concerned, Higgins can take them or leave 
them,” he said. Father Coogan, who taught 
social science at the University of Detroit 
for many years, and who preceded this writer 
as current affairs columnist for Our Sunday 
Visitor, knew whereof he spoke. 

By right, Cesar Chavez should have had to 
convince the workers they should join his 
union. He never did. He is about as popular 
with most of the workers as the seven-day 
itch. If they oppose his union he sometimes 
threatens to have the Internal Revenue 
Service harass them, The union contracts 
he has signed have forced the workers to pay 
so many fees, dues and assessments they are 
all receiving less take-home pay than they 
were before. And they are forced to pay these 
sums by having the money taken out of their 
checks by the employer, under pressure from 
the union. Furthermore, Chavez is bringing 
in thousands of workers from Mexico to take 
the jobs of residents, since so many refuse 
to join his union eyen under pain of losing 
their job. He is constantly advertising for 
workers on the radio in Mexico, and the 
workers in California know it. Only ten per- 
cent of grape pickers were migrant workers 
before Chavez came in, and he condemned 
the importation of workers from Mexico in 
the past. 

MANY WORKERS FIRED 

Just as Chavez has never succeeded in get- 

ting the worker behind him, so he never 
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succeeded in getting enough people to stop 
buying grapes. Where he did succeed is in 
getting so much pressure on chain store 
managers that they were afraid to handle 
his grapes. He succeeded so well with this 
that he has finally forced many employers 
to sign a union contract with him. In doing 
this he never consults with the workers. He 
merely forces the employer to discharge all 
those who will not sign up with his union. 

From all we could find out by talking with 
workers and employers, the so-called union 
elections are a farce. Employers who have 
signed a union contract have usually done so 
because the boycott has made it impossible 
for them to sell their product, so they face 
financial ruin. The union promises to sell 
their grapes for them, and it does so by 
forcing stores to buy grapes with the union 
label on the box. It then acts as the broker. 

The union makes no attempt to contact the 
workers before it forces an employer to sign a 
contract. Numerous employers quote Mon- 
signor Higgins as saying: “Either you sign a 
union contract or we have no recourse but to 
have the bishops across the country enforce 
the boycott and make you sign.” When em- 
ployers ask him why the workers are not con- 
sulted by the union, the Monsignor declares: 
‘That is not necessary. They can ratify the 
contract later.” 

What is so shocking is to have the work- 
ers and employers tell you what “ratifica- 
tion” means, It means telling the workers 
they will be fired that day, or at least within 
three days, if they do not sign a union card. 
Those workers unwilling to join the union 
then leave. That is why you hear that “the 
workers voted to join the union 70-0.” Some- 
times the figure is given as “70 to 2,” as ina 
Russian election. 

As Father Coogan pointed out, compul- 
sory unionism is what Monsignor Higgins is 
totally committed to pushing. That is why 
he and his committee of one or two active 
bishops talk with the union as though it rep- 
resents the workers, instead of trying to un- 
derstand the thinking of the workers them- 
selves. They have determined that compul- 
sory unionism is what should be imposed 
on the workers, whether the workers like it 
or not, and whether the workers want this 
particular union or not. When the bishops’ 
committee talks about “negotiations” they 
mean compulsory unionism and nothing else. 


WORKING CONDITIONS UNCHANGED 


No working conditions are changed by the 
union contract. All they get is $1.75 per hour, 
plus commission, instead of $1.65 per hour, 
plus the same commission. If the workers 
were being underpaid, how has the union 
helped them? They are getting considerably 
less money now, after they pay their initia- 
tion fees, union dues and assessments. And 
what is the justice of forcing workers to 
join a union unless they want it? 

The bishops’ committee is not listening to 
the pastors involved or to their parishioners. 
Large numbers of Catholics have already 
been alienated from the Church, and thou- 
sands of non-Catholics have been embittered 
by the arbitrary, high-handed actions of the 
bishops’ committee. 


A “FIGHT TO THE DEATH” 


Chavez describes his movement as a “fight 
to the death. They destroy our union or we 
conquer them.” He is now moving his hired 
pickets against the $11 million melon crop 
in the Imperial Valley. Melons are vulnerable 
because they begin rotting within three days 
after ripening. A spokesman for the union 
said pickets will move from field to field, 
picketing crops as they ripen. Reports the Los 
Angeles. Herald-Examiner: “Chavez' tactics 
of intimidation and threats have closed 
three fields comprising 300 acres of one grow- 
er’s total of 1,200. The cost to the grower is 
estimated at $30,000 a day.” As usual, none of 
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the workers belong to his union, but he 
hopes to force the employer to compel them 
to join. 

We expect that of Chavez, but we cannot 
believe that most of America's bishops would 
approve of what is being done in their name 
if they were fully aware of the facts. Coercion 
of both the workers and employers ill be- 
comes the Church Christ founded. 


PROPER NEWS REPORTING AND USE 
OF MASS MEDIA BY EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 


HON. FRANK E. MOSS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on July 10, 
the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston) addressed the 
National Broadcast Editorial Confer- 
ence in Park City, Utah. His speech 
dealt with the important question of 
proper news reporting and the use of the 
mass media by the executive branch. 
Because of the importance of this mat- 
ter and the excellent manner in which 
Senator Cranston addressed the prob- 
lem, I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech be printed in the Extensions of 
Remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SPEECH BY SENATOR ALAN CRANSTON 


Last month, the Senate repealed the Gulf 
of Tonkin Resolution, In the six years the 
Resolution existed, more than 50,000 Ameri- 
cans died in Southeast Asia. In those six 
years, our involvement grew from a few ad- 
visors in one country to thousands of troops 
in three. In those six years, the cost of the 
war kept us from meeting our urgent do- 
mestic needs, and. controversy over the war 
kept our people divided. 

The Gulf of Tonkin Resolution was adopt- 
ed in August, 1964, after President Johnson 
had appeared on national television request- 
ing what amounted to a blank check to wage 
war in Vietnam, The request stirred little 
debate in the press, among the public or 
in the Senate. CBS News, for example, de- 
voted only two minutes of air time for com- 
mentary after the President had completed 
his remarks. Fred Friendly, who was then 
president of CBS, later wrote: “I shall al- 
ways believe that, if journalism had done 
its job properly that night and in the days 
following, America might have been spared 
some of the agony that followed the Tonkin 
Resolution.” 

Bat the press didn’t do the job. 

The Congress didn’t either, and we've gone 
through six years of agony. 

The war drags on. 

And a new President goes on television to 
seek public support as he sinks deeper and 
deeper into the morass in Indochina. 

We dare not repeat the mistakes of 1964. 
Our nation can't survive another six years 
like the ones we've just gone through. 

Congress must never again turn over its 
power to the President—it must never again 
allow the United States to become locked in 
an undeclared war in a distant corner of the 
globe. 

And the press must never again fail to give 
the American public the vital information 
and interpretation it so desperately needs 
in these complex and troubled times. The 
press—especially television—must never 
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again let major Presidential announcements 
go unexplained. 

The primary burden of explanation falls 
on television for two reasons: 

First, television is the medium the Presi- 
dent uses to take his messages to the peo- 
ple, and it should be, therefore, the chief 
medium of interpretation of that message. 

And, second, television is the largest—and 
in many cases the only—source of news for 
the American people. 

The importance of television as the coun- 
try’s news source can’t be over emphasized. 
On an average evening, 20.6 million Ameri- 
can households—one of every three house- 
holds in the United States—watch TV net- 
work news, The news programs reach more 
than 40 million viewers a night and there is 
good reason to believe that many of these 
men and women only occasionally read a 
newspaper or news magazine, and never read 
a journal of opinion. 

A study recently published at Harvard re- 
vealed that half of this country’s adults ap- 
parently lack the literacy required to read a 
newspaper. And a survey by Roper Research 
Associates a year and a half ago indicated 
that 59 per cent of our citizens rely on tele- 
vision as their main source of news; 29 per 
cent said television was their only source of 
news. 

These are sad and disturbing observations, 
Not because they indicate that television has 
a large audience, but because they reveal 
that many Americans are getting all or al- 
most all of their news from a medium that 
isn't structured to give important events the 
necessary depth of coverage on a day to day 
basis. 

As Walter Cronkite noted recently, there 
isn't time in a single news show to develop 
even basic arguments on all sides of an im- 
portant issue, The viewer needs a fair back- 
ground going into the broadcast to get an 
accurate impression of the day’s news. And, 
unfortunately, most viewers don't have that 
background. 

Because of this situation, television news- 
men have struggled for longer news pro- 
grams, fewer commercials, more investigative 
reporting, more analysis and interpretation. 
To a small degree they have been successful. 
But, in many important ways, they haven’t 
been. And television news has a long way to 
go before it meets the needs of a public that 
reads very little. 

You and the other journalists in the in- 
dustry will be partially responsible for how 
well television develops in the next few years. 
But, as you well know, not all of the deci- 
sions are yours; your best efforts can be 
thwarted; your best plans reversed. 

Television—especially television news—has 
incredible potential. It could make possible 
the sort of extended dialogue—that is so ex- 
tremely necessary today. It could, with a few 
alterations, provide many sides to many is- 
sues, It could allow complete discussion of 
complex matters. It could be an expanded 
and essential ingredient in the continued 
success of the largest and most complicated 
democracy the world has ever known, 

Television could, 

I'm not sure that it will. 

I'm not sure because I believe there are 
men in government and in television itself 
who want less dialogue, not more. Men who 
want cleverly packaged Presidential an- 
nouncements with no interpretation. Men 
who want to hear simple solutions to com- 
plicated problems. Men who fear controversy, 
don’t trust debate, and want the open forum 
open only as long as it is the platform for 
ideas they feel comfortable with. If these 
men prevail, I fear that dialogue—at least 
dialogue on television—will die in our times. 

Our job—mine in Congress, yours in the 
industry—is to see that they do not prevail. 

Our job is to work for more dialogue, more 
discussion, a greater exchange of ideas and 
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a broader airing of divergent views on tele- 
vision. It won’t be easy. The forces on the 
other side are powerful. And, I fear, public 
opinion is with them, not us. 

The evidence at hand convinces me and, 
I know, many others that the Administra- 
tion has launched a coordinated attack on 
the press—especially on television. One ulti- 
mate goal of the attack is to eliminate dia- 
logue—complete discussion of Presidential 
announcements—and one tactic it has used 
is to play on the public’s distrust of the 
media. 

The Vice President had led the attack. He 
has spoken, obviously, for the entire Ad- 
ministration. And he has been aided by a 
number of Administration officiale—from the 
White House aide who wrote the Vice Presi- 
dent’s speech attacking television news, to 
the Nixon-appointed chairman of the FCO 
who announced he agreed with what the Vice 
President had said. 

In addition, the law and order zealots in 
the Nixon Administration have—either by 
design or accident—damaged the news 
media’s ability to gather information. The 
Justice Department has issued subpoenas to 
newsmen, and sources have started to clam 
up. The officials in government who would 
play fast and loose with some rather basic 
freedoms—including freedom of the press— 
have been given new license by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration. And the result, as far as the 
media’s ability to gather information is con- 
cerned, has been unfortunate indeed. 

One of the main reasons for the Adminis- 
tration’s attack on the media is, I think, the 
Administration’s overwhelming desire to 
circumvent the press—to take its already- 
prepared message directly to the people. 

We shouldn't be too surprised. 

This is, after all, how the President was 
elected. He didn’t debate. He didn’t subject 
himself to hard, live, on the air questioning 
by newsmen. He didn’t take any chances. 
Instead, he was “sold’™ to the American peo- 
ple. His television appearances were care- 
fully conceived—worked out well in advance 
to give the impression of dialogue while per- 
mitting mone of the dangers that are pre- 
sented by & real, unrehearsed exchange of 
ideas. Even his election eve telethon was 
written in advance, 

Once in office, Mr. Nixon continued to make 
good use of television. He allowed ten tele- 
vised press conferences, and, last week, even 
conducted a question and answer session with 
three network newsmen. 

Televised press conferences are a well- 
established aspect of the presidency, and I 
think Mr. Nixon has had little choice but 
to conduct them. The press conferences have 
been infrequent and I believe it is clear 
they are only a secondary and unavoidable 
factor in the President’s approach to tele- 
vision. The backbone of Mr. Nixon's tele- 
vision operation is the speeches—the safe, 
sure presentations the President has used 
12 times in his first 18 months in office. 

He has gone directly to the people—unen- 
cumbered by questioners—with slick, care- 
fully prepared reports complete, in recent 
months, with charts, maps and film footage. 

The President has had free television time 
to make his case in the most effective way 
he and his advisors could devise. But that, 
apparently, wasn’t good enough, Not only 
did Mr. Nixon seek to have large chunks of 
prime television time to give his views, his 
way, with no questions. He apparently 
wanted television to carry his speeches with 
no follow-up, no balance, no interpretation, 
no analysis of his remarks. Because, when 
television executives exercised proper jour- 
nalistic Judgment and provided some anal- 
ysis after the November 3 speech on Viet- 
nam, the Vice President began his rampage. 

I think the Vice President’s outbursts 
have been disturbing—particularly since 
they came from an Administration that 
pledged to lower its voice and bring us to- 
gether. But even more disturbing is that 
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the intimidation in the Administration's at- 
tacks on the press has been successful in 
some instances. An editorial in the Janu- 
ary 3 TV Guide pointed up the situation 
very well: 

Vice President Spiro T. Agnew’'s scolding 

of the networks apparently has had the 
desired result: After President Nixon's Dec. 
8 press conference, there was no criticism 
whatever from commentators who followed 
him. 
I haven’t watched every commentary fol- 
lowing every Presidential appearance on 
television. I've seen some criticism in the 
broadcasts since December, But I've also seen 
too many instances when post-speech cover- 
age was very brief, and really presented only 
a skimpy rehash of what the President had 
said. 

The success of the Administration anti- 
press campaign can be attributed to careful 
study of where the press is vulnerable. The 
Vice President found a place when he sug- 
gested, in the Des Moines speech, that “per- 
haps it is time the networks were made more 
responsive to the views of the nation and 
more responsible to the people they serve.” 
This hit a sensitive spot, for there is fear 
among a good many of the people television 
serves that the network news programs aren’t 
telling it like it is. Indeed, we'd be fooling 
ourselves if we didn’t believe that the Vice 
President reflects the concern of many, many 
men and women in this country. 

A New York Times sampling last fall 
showed people who called or wrote to tele- 
vision stations supported the Vice President's 
views by a two to one margin. A Gallup poll 
conducted early this year revealed that only 
40 per cent of the American public believes 
television fairly reports social and political 
issues. 

Certainly the press—especially television— 
can present more sides to controversial is- 
sues. It can present more discussion and a 
greater exchange of ideas—and this will do 
much to restore the public’s confidence. But 
I doubt that these steps would satisfy the 
Vice President. He’s not concerned with a 
free press. He's concerned with an acqui- 
escent one. 

In his attack on television news, the Vice 
President quoted this passage from the Su- 
preme Court’s landmark Red Lion decision: 
“It is the right of the viewers and listeners, 
not the right of the broadcasters, which is 
paramount.” 

He left out what I believe is a much more 
meaningful passage from the same decision: 
“It is the purpose of the First Amendment to 
preserve an uninhibited market place in 
which truth will ultimately prevail, rather 
than to countenance monopolization of that 
market, whether it be by the government it- 
self or a private licensee.” 

We've seen how committed the Nixon Ad- 
ministration is to creating an uninhibited 
market of ideas. 

We've seen an Administration that wants 
& monopoly on the market place. 

We've seen an Administration that wants 
its ideas accepted without discussion or in- 
terpretation, 

We've seen an Administration that views 
television as a tool to be used only to ad- 
vance Administration policy. 

I believe we've seen an Administration that 
has no intention of helping to preserve an 
uninhibited market place of ideas. 

But television’s record in this area is not 
all that it might be. In the last year, televi- 
sion networks have been unduly active with 
the censoring scissors. Joan Baez mentioned 
why her husabnd was in jail. The statement 
was censored. Carol Burnett appealed for let- 
ters of peace to be sent to Mrs. Martin Lu- 
ther King. The appeal was censored. Judy 


Collins criticized Judge Julius Hoffman. The 
criticism was censored. 


This is an uninhibited market place of 
ideas? I think not, 
I think the censors have been working too 
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hard. I think they have trimmed—too much 
and too often. I think ideas—especially un- 
popular ideas—deserve to be heard. And it 
is a serious matter when controversy is 
snipped out of network television. 

It is also serious when network television 
avoids controversial subjects or waters down 
their presentation on the air. Early this year, 
Variety reported a long list of television doc- 
umentaries had been severely trimmed or 
discarded altogether. The documentaries 
covered touchy subjects—homosexuals, cor- 
ruption in Saigon, the military-industrial 
complex—subjects television news should be 
looking into. It is sad indeed that network 
executives decided these controversial sub- 
jects could not be presented, or presented 
fully, on the air. 

As I'm sure you know, television policy is 
a delicate matter in the Senate right now. 
And, in fairness, I should tell you I am one 
of a group of Senators who, this week, filed 
& complaint with the FCC seeking a ruling 
that network television will provide time for 
us to respond to the President's television 
speeches on the war. 

The group, consisting of Senators of both 
parties, is seeking to improve the balance 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of government. As you well know, 
the branches are supposed to be co-equal— 
but that is obviously not possible when one 
branch has unlimited access to the Nation’s 
most powerful communication medium, and 
the other branch has practically no access 
at all. We were willing to purchase televi- 
sion time to provide a Congressional balance 
to the President's presentations, but—since 
NBC initially did sell us a half hour for one 
show—the three networks have told us they 
will sell us none. And so; as a last resort, 
we have turned to the PCC, Without arguing 
the case, let me only say that I believe a 
response by us, or by some other informed 
group, would add substantially to the ex- 
change of ideas about the war, And that sort 
of exchange is what we should be striving 
for—on many issues, 

I realize the networks face serious financial 
and programming difficulties in cases like 
these. Your realization of that fact must be 
greater than mine..But I also realize that 
there is a need for more than one voice to 
be heard on the question of the war in Indo- 
china, I think your voices—the voices of the 
industry’s editorialists—should be heard. And 
I think the voices of those opposed to the 
President's policies who are not in the press 
should be heard also. We need to work harder 
to establish that uninhibited market place 
of ideas in which the truth will ultimately 
prevail. 

Here are some things that can be done: 

Every instance of interference with the 
press by the Administration should be well 
publicized. The first few subpoenas to news- 
men when unnoticed for several weeks last 
year because each publication and television 
network thought that it was alone and said 
nothing. This shouldn't happen again. 

There should be a national privilege law for 
newsmen. Subpoenas damage a newsman’'s 
ability to gather news and should be issued 
only under carefully predetermined circum- 
stances. 

The proceedings of the House and the Sen- 
ate should be open, within reasonable limits, 
to radio and television. And the House should 
follow the Senate’s lead and open committee 
sessions. It is absurd to argue that the elec- 
tronic media should cover government and 
then make it impossible for the media to use 
its primary tools. 

There should be more commentary on tele- 
vision—especially commentary at the local 
level. It’s one thing for.a network commen- 
tator to appear on national television and 
discuss how an event affects the Nation. It 
is something quite separate, and equally im- 
portant, for a local commentator to appear 
on local television and discuss the local 
effects of the same event. 
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News programs should be enlarged and 
there should be more time for explanation 
and background during the show. Several 
educational television stations are experi- 
menting with an hour-long format that re- 
sembles a news meeting between an editor 
and a group of reporters. The results of the 
experiments have been very encouraging. I 
should think that a similiar format might 
well be adapted to commercial television. 

All newsmen should stay skeptical of poli- 
ticians and government. Thousands of public 
relations men in. Washington are cranking 
out press releases, manufacturing “news” and 
creating snazzy images for their bosses and 
agencies. As a result, the need for a skeptical, 
objective and thorough press corps is greater 
than ever. 

In all of these—and like changes that 
have been suggested elsewhere—there is one 
common thread. It is this: We need more 
controversy on television—not less. We need 
more commentary on television—not less. 
More Americans should have access to the 
airways. More ideas should be expressed. More 
opinions given. More sides presented. And 
more feathers ruffled. 

We desperately need to expand our market 
place of ideas. 

Because if we don't expand it, I fear our 
children may one day come to the market 
place—and find it closed. 


KNBR LOOKS AT THE PERIPHERAL 
CANAL 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
report by the U.S. Geological Survey and 
linking the water quality of San Fran- 
cisco Bay with the amount of fresh water 
outflows from the Sacramento River has 
caused an enormous amount of concern 
to be focused on the California State 
water project. 

As proposed, Mr. Speaker, this project 
would divert up to 80 percent of the nor- 
mal fresh water outflows that enter the 
bay to points to the south. 

If the contentions of the U.S. Geologi- 
cal Survey report are correct, and there 
is no real reason to doubt them, then the 
perils posed to the San Francisco Bay 
area are quite clear—it will face tremen- 
dous problems because of the massive 
diminution of fresh water outflows. 

A recent editorial on San Francisco 
radio station KNBR contained some in- 
sightful and highly pertinent conclusions 
and, I think, should be of interest to the 
Members. 

The editorial follows: 

PERIPHERAL CANAL 

The giant California water plan to deliver 
northern California water to the south has 
been a multi-billion dolar fiasco from the 
beginning. The long delays in construction 
may, however, prove a blessing in disguise. 
The U.S. Geological Survey has just issued a 
report on the effect of building the peripheral 


canal to divert Sacramento River water away 
from San Francisco Bay. Their findings indi- 


cate that without the flushing action of the 
Sacramento River waters, the Bay would 
quickly become a stagnant dead sea, similar 
to Lake Erie. We at KNBR would have to 
wonder why the original planners did not 
discover this same information. It would 
seem that they overlooked or merely closed 
their eyes to anything that did not further 
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their purpose. In any event, it is clear that 
the proponents of the water plan must either, 
one, prove the U.S. Geological Survey wrong, 
or two, abandon the idea of building the 
peripheral canal. We realize that this plan is 
of great importance to southern California, 
but the destruction of San Francisco Bay is 
& price which the people of northern Cali- 
fornia can not and will not pay. 


SCOTT TESTIMONY ON CAMPUS 
UNREST 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, last 
week, the distinguished minority leader 
(Mr. Scott), appeared before the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Campus Unrest, 
headed by another distinguished Penn- 
sylvanian, former Gov: William W. 
Scranton. 

Senator Scorr spoke eloquently on the 
need for reasonableness and moderation 
in an area where too often rhetoric and 
emotion dominate our attention. Senator 
Scott has shown an understanding of 
many of the legitimate concerns of young 
people and has made some excellent sug- 
gestions for conduct by young and old 
alike. 

I commend Senator Scorr’s remarks 
and ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE HUGH SCOTT, 
A U.S. SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Senator Scorr, Mr, Chairman, I am very 
honored and pleased to have a chance to tes- 
tify here before this distinguished Commis- 
sion, and of course with special reference 
to the Chairman, whose services to his Com- 
monwealth and the Nation are so well known 
and so greatly appreciated. 

I am glad to make a brief opening state- 
ment on an issue which is of primary con- 
cern, as you have stated, to this very distin- 
guished Commission. A Commission which is 
marked by its credentials, its background of 
civic and academic aplomb, and the very high 
level of the membership, would guarantee I 
should think, that it would well and truly 
satisfy its mandate and provide most use- 
ful information and recommendiations. 

The distinguished Majority Leader, Mr. 
Mansfield, and I last May after the Kent 
State tragedy urged the President to estab- 
lish a high level commission fully to investi- 
gate and report on that incident, and on the 
general situation of unrest and turmoil which 
exists on some campuses today. 

We said at that time that “We believe 
sincerely that the Nation would welcome 
recommendations as to how the present un- 
fortunate situation can be alleviated.” 

Mr. Chairman, my purpose this morning is 
simply to express a view as to what is hap- 
pening, not only on campuses, but to all 
our people. There has been an intolerable 
level of intemperance and misunderstand- 
ing on all sides which has created an atmos- 
phere of distrust among Americans who find 
themselves in dissent with each other. 

And this rhetoric has built up a heavy tur- 
bulence of highly emotional disagreement. 

And so we need to retreat from dema- 
goguery with all of its aspects of oratorical 
fulmination. And I think that it is time 
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that we learn to show each other our hu- 
manity and our basic human goodness. And 
we are going through a time when the dia- 
tribes of the left and the polemics of the 
right are obscuring the broad swath of the 
middle wave, And the dissenters are to be 
heard above the tumult. 

And yet it is moderation that produces 
action, wise and .reasoned, forward-moving 
action. The time has come strongly to re- 
assert our broad generosity and spirit of 
accommodation, and to reassert the strength 
of that moderate spirit, then, which has been 
our heritage. 

Last November prior to the coming of 
hundreds of thousands of students from 
hundreds of campuses to Washington, I sug- 
gested then that the solution could include 
better listening, more compassion, and a 
willingness to respond and’show a sensitivity 
and an awareness to the problems of the 
other side, and that the Government should 
inject some youthful idealism, and that we 
should not resign Government to the apa- 
thetic or the cynical or the coldly mathe- 
matical, that we should listen to the young 
voices of idealism, of hopes for better ways. 
And I would say now that we ‘ought to have 
a synergetic system to harness this great 
potential. 

The concern of the student activists is ex- 
pressed in the search for means to influence 
the decisions which most directly affect their 
lives—the war, the draft, the rights of peo- 
ple, the conditions of living. 

And student awareness does this genera- 
tion credit, as does their idealism. Their 
anger at the system, the Establishment, and 
often for society, is evidence of this aware- 
ness. 

At the same time one feels that students 
generally are more aroused than informed, 
and often more frustrated than construc- 
tively involved. And this Commission will 
serve to increase the body of information 
available to us as to where there may be 
some better ways to establish more accept- 
able communication between students and 
the rest of the community. 

And perhaps too the Commission may 
come up with some helpful suggestions as 
to areas where the Establishment and the 
alienated students may reach some commcn 
ground once certain essential premises are 
established. 

Let us hope’ that the Commission's efforts 
will lead to more accommodation, and less 
confrontation, to more-open minds and fewer 
closed schools. And all of us will wish the 
Commission well, and I do thank the Com- 
mission for its kindness in inviting me to 
appear before you. 

Chairman Scranton. We appreciate very 
much your comments, and also your wishes 
of good health and wealth to us in what we 
are attempting to do. 

As you know, one of the most difficult 
things at the moment is the first item that 
the President enunciated when he estab- 
lished the Commission, which was to identify 
the causes themselves of the campus unrest. 

What is your thinking about what these 
causes may be, Senator? 

Senator Scorr. I have a feeling that each 
generation comes into the universities under 
different conditions of life from any preced- 
ing generation, And unbulwarked as yet by 
experience, desirous, quite naturally, through 
idealism, for sudden and in fact at times 
almost instant gratification, they naturally 
react against the conditions in which they 
find themselves. 

This particular generation, born in a time 
of what seems to be never-ending war, con- 
tinuous social conflict, an era where a gov- 
ernment of laws appears to have failed to 
provide a good condition for men, and in the 
concatenation of the Cambodian expedition, 
which came undoubtedly with enormously 
heavy impact, the very sad events at Kent 
State and Jackson State—I think all of these 
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things combine to create a mood in the 
universities unlike anything that has hap- 
pened before in its intensity. 

I have lived and seen all kinds of student 
unrest. I remember in 1967 at Temple Uni- 
versity ‘the excitement developed over the 
increase in the price of Coffee in the cafeteria 
from 10 cents to 12 cents. There was a brown 
bag revolt, as it was called, and the students 
raised their voices in economic consumer 
protest. 

When I attended the University of Virginia 
the high cost of clothing created a spon- 
taneous reaction across the United States. 
Most of this Commission is old enough to 
remember it. But in every campus in Amer- 
ica there was a run on overall factories, and 
students appeared by the scores of thousands 
in’ blue denim overalls—and promptly 
brought the price of clothing down by a good 
20 or 25 per cent. 

It would be natural, then, for students to 
feel at this time that their impact can 
immediately affect the operations of govern- 
ment. And of course their frustration in- 
creases when they find that government, the 
system, representative government in America 
does not operate with celerity which they 
demand. 

And I think that they threaten to lose 
confidence in the system because it does not 
immediately respond to what to them is so 
crystal clear, the need for change. And they 
are not yet sufficiently experienced to realize 
that the previous generations have already 
recognized that need for change, have done 
something about it, have made their slow 
and painful progress forward, have done what 
they honestly believed was their best, which 
this generation feels was very poor indeed. 

So I think all those things are involved. 

If I may name-drop for a minute, conclud- 
ing the answer, I had a recent talk, just 
before the general elections in Great Britain, 
with the Queen. And she asked about student 
unrest in America. And I discussed it with her 
in much this vein. And I spoke of instant 
gratification. 

And her comment was, “How odd, and how 
very much like the emerging nations, to want 
it all at once.” 

Chairman Scranton, I hope you do not 
mind if we ask you a series of questions, sir. 

Senator Scorr. Not a bit. 

Chairman Scranton. But all the members 
of the Commission wish to do so. 

One more question on this line. 

Do you see this unrest as stemming—being 
primarily caused by, characterized as political 
or economic or cultural, or how do you see 
it In terms of trying to. pinpoint it into a 
field of endeavor or field of philosophy or 
field of interest? 

Senator Scott. I simply do not think it is 
economic. To distinguish it from other occa- 
sions, it arises in many cases among the af- 
fluent. It does not seem to have goals of 
economic alteration. It seems to me to be 
more of a cultural malaise. As they begin to 
realize what is going on, they also begin to 
dislike intensely the way it is happening. 
And when they say, tell it like it is, they do 
not like the way it is. 

And so obviously it is the best educated 
generation, and healthiest and strongest gen- 
eration.. They have an advantage over their 
elders even in height. And they certainly do 
in education and training. And therefore they 
see themselves as equipped to handle the 
world’s problems, which is in the nature of 
youth, before they have grown memories, and 
of course thereby grown experience. 

To characterize it oversimply, I would say 
cultural. 

Chairman SCRANTON. Mr. Ortigue has a 
question. 

Mr. ORrTIGUE. Senator, we have heard a 
great deal from the students indicating that 
they wish to have the means to be heard, but 
that frequently they are not heard. Do you 
have any suggestions to the Commission in 
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terms of the mechanism by which young 
people who, as you have indicated, have not 
had the experience, can be heard? 

Iam specifically concerned that after the 
tragedies this spring many of the Senators 
and many of the members of Congress were 
available to the students. And it is fashion- 
able now to be available. I would like to know, 
what are your reactions in terms of sugges- 
tions for young people to make certain that 
their concerns are heard? 

Senator Scorr. I think there was some 
release of tension, when students were heard 
by members of Congress and by their staffs. 
And in my case they were heard by myself 
and my staff literally by the thousands dur- 
ing this period. They demand—and it would 
be well if we could find means to accord it to 
them—better ways of being heard within the 
college system, a greater participation in the 
planning phase without the semidictatorial 
powers that at times they demand. 

And I am coming to why I think they do it 
that way. 

I have said to groups that we have for years 
been saying, get involved. And now we have 
said, do it. And sometimes we then are ap- 
palled when they do it to us collectively. And 
of course that is an ideal way for them to 
become involved in the political system, to 
pursue their choice of candidates, their 
choice of issues. 

In the educational system they do need 
more participation. The sad fact is that if 
you create a new form of student senate or 
student faculty cooperation, after they get 
it there is less tendency to use some of these 
means of cooperation. 

A student at Temple, speaking of that 
university again, said recently that students 
do not like to work within the committee 
system, because when they go to the commit- 
tees, unless they are angry and arrogant and 
contentious, they are going to be out-talked. 
This is a fear that their elders are not going 
to listen to them. 

It also appears that they are’not yet quite 
competent enough to engage in the reason- 
ing process with their elders. They fear that 
they will be overcome by sophisticated sub- 
tleties of logic. 

Of course, we need more logic and philos- 
ophy in the colleges, perhaps. But I do think 
all the doors should be open to them where 
they can participate before they are really 
ready to control. 

Chairman Scranton. Commissioner? 

Mr. RHODES. I have two questions, Senator. 

First, if in fact what we have been seen 
happening on the campuses in the last year, 
the gradual growth of a massive student 
revolt, indicates that a radical outspoken 
majority of the students are opposed to the 
administration's policy, do you think, given 
the Cambodian invasion and the President’s 
war policies, that any activities in Indo- 
China are worth the disillusion of our so- 
ciety, as indicated by the events of the 
spring, which all of our knowledge indicates 
will continue to the fall? 

Senator Scorr. Mr. Rhodes, I would have to 
respectfully challenge the premises there. Be- 
cause I do not believe that the values in our 
society are vitally damaged or inherently de- 
feated by the war in Indo-China. 

I do think the war in Indo-China is im- 
moral, but in the same sense that virtually 
all wars are immoral, that it is unpopular, 
that it should be terminated as fast as pos- 
sible. But I think it is more fashionable than 
reasonable to argue that the cause of this 
summer of our discontent is directed solely 
to the war. 

I think it was one of the springs that set 
it up. One wonders why it was not set off 
sooner at a time when the war was growing 
rather than at a time when the war was less- 
ening. And it might have been good for this 
country had this happened about two to four 
years ago. But obviously it disorders the pri- 
orities. Obviously it deters and detains the 
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things that need to be done in ‘this country. 
But I do not believe that we can ascribe all of 
our ills to this particular unfortunate situa- 
tion. 

Mr. Ruopes. My second question is, we of- 
ten hear descriptions of the political dissent 
coming from students. And this Commission 
is charged with investigating the process of 
campus unrest, which to some extent begs the 
question already, I would suggest, and in fact 
we are almost really more concerned about 
political dissent, which has more of its 
sources on the campuses. But why do you 
think—or do you think dissent in this coun- 
try against the Administration's policies goes 
beyond the campuses; and in fact is some- 
thing which is suggested by simply focusing 
on the campuses in terms of unrest? 

Senator Scorr, Well, dissent is the history 
of America. And it is not confined to the 
young. And when it is not violent, it should 
be honored. And there is a Jeffersonian pre- 
cept to go on there. I do not believe that— 
the dissent today, I will put it this way, is 
more outspoken, or evident, more voluble. 
But we have had many periods of dissent 
in this country where the whole Nation re- 
acted quite suddenly, with dissent against 
policies, economic or political. This is simply 
one of those periods in my life. 

Mr. Ropes. Thank you, sir. 

Chairman SCRANTON. Mr. Ahern? 

Mr, AHERN. Senator, what contribution do 
you think the national Administration can 
make toward alleviating some of the concerns 
that students have today? 

Senator Scorr. The contribution of our 
concern, attention, listening, and invitation 
for wider participation. As you may know, 
this is not universally popularly said, but 
at the White House today there are probably 
more members of the Ripon Society than 
of any other organization. 

And while I am concerned myself, I refer 
them to the intolerable excesses of the far 
right, for example. The White House, in 
other words, if you go down there, is really 
peppered with attractive thinking young 
men and women. We could have more of 
that in all the government. And those who 
are their elders would do well to listen to 
them, 

I think the President's action in naming 
this Commission and recognizing people of 
different background and different ages is 
indicative of their concern. You can never 
really listen enough. But certainly there 
ought to be more of it. 

And then like all administrations, there 
is the lack of follow-through. Every President 
has commented at one time or another, I 
give an order, and then nothing happens. 
So this Administration is nothing unusual, it 
gives orders too, and very frequently nothing 
happens, 

Sometimes that is true of their leaders, 
they give orders to us in Congress, and noth- 
ing happens. It is the difficulty of the sys- 
tem. 


Mr. CanHAM. Senator, could we get a little 
specific about the relationship of legislation 
to this problem. Would you tell us’ your 
views about pending legislation and other 
legislative proposals, what you think the 
Congress could do to help relieve the situa- 
tion? 

Senator Scorr. Well, obviously, no représ- 
sive legislation—obviously no legislation de- 
Signed to control people’s behavior should be 
considered. Beyond that I think we in this 
country expect too much of our laws, and 
sometimes too little of the people who are 
responsible for administering it at all levels. 

I would not have specific legislative sug- 
gestions to make. I would think that we 
ought to leave the solution of these problems 
as far as we can to the colleges, referring now 
to the students, to the colleges, to the facul- 
ties, to intercommunity relations. 

I think that the Administration can help 
by supporting continued research into im- 
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balances in education, to discrimination in 
education, to the support of the educative 
process as we are doing in the education 
bill, where both House and Senate have 
added funds above and beyond the Adminis- 
tration’s request. 

But I believe we may be in a period where 
I would doubt that legislation per se touch- 
ing on student unrest would be of very much 
use, The Commission may come forward with 
a suggestion, but nothing occurs to me. 

Mr. CanHaM. As you well know, we have 
had for some time a system by which a con- 
siderable number of student interns come to 
Washington to work in the summertime and 
sometimes other times. How would you feel 
about a really massive enlargement of this 
participation of students in government, both 
in the legislative branch and in the execu- 
tive branch, by which a contact, a first-hand 
personal relationship could be set up on & 
really substantial scale between students and 
the governmental process nationally, and of 
course State and local as well? 

Senator Scorr. Well, I would welcome it. 
I have had quite a bit of personal experience 
with this. I think it would be an excellent 
thing to do if college credits were to be al- 
lowed for this kind of internship, if it were 
a regular part of the curriculum where those 
who wished to do it could. I have a dozen 
interns in my office this year. 

Normally we have six to seven. We have 
had some requests. And we try to divide them 
among small colleges and large. 

We are aware of the women’s liberation 
movement. And we have usually about the 
same number of ladies and gentlemen, They 
are fascinated by the entire process. It does 
the public officials good, because it convinces 
them as observers that we really work very 
much harder than the general public would 
understand or accept. They themselves ulti- 
mately become involved in the political proc- 
ess. I have never known a college intern who 
worked for me who did not later maintain 
some interest in political life and affairs. And 
some of them became candidates for public 
Office. 

I will give you a very amusing incident. 
Janet Bond discovered that the old common 
law position of coroner in the county of 
Mercer, New Jersey, was elective. So she set 
up a write-in petition, and got herself elected 
as coroner of Princeton University. And she 
found that the only duties she had were the 
care of shipwrecked sailors. And you would 
be amazed at the naval change in Princeton 
after Janet became coroner. 

Mr. CanHAaM. Could you explore a little 
further your views about the relationship of 
students to this fall campaign. Do you think 
the colleges and universities should suspend 
for a while so the students can take an 
active part in the campaign in October? Or 
what do you think should be the attitude as 
to this 1970 campaign? 

Senator Scorr. Well, one wonders whether 
it will become a regular process or not, 
whether it will continue for all Novembers. 
I would see no special objection to it. I would 
prefer that instead of the universities clos- 
ing down—which I think is a mistake, I think 
it is a mistake to close the universities for 
an election, it makes more of an elite of stu- 
dents, They are already elitists. It gives them 
special privileges not available to the worker 
in a plant, or to the professional man, to the 
woman in secretarial work. So that they give 
a certain advantage which will be resented in 
other parts of the community. 

But if the individual student, if the col- 
leges could arrange for the individual stu- 
dent to take a couple of weeks off to engage 
in political activity on condition that he 
makes up the time, that seems to me to be 
a desirable objective. It has been done to 
some degree in other countries. It is not un- 
usual in England to go to the dean and ex- 
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plain that you want to be away for a week 
or so, and you haye time to make it up. If 
the colleges can be sufficiently flexible to ac- 
commodate that I would see no objection. 

But I do not think you ought to close the 
whole university because allegedly a majority 
of the students want to engage in the po- 
litical process. I know students pretty well. 
I have taught twice in my lifetime. Five to 
10 per cent of them will engage in the po- 
litical processes, and rest will go off on a lark 
somewhere. 

Chairman Scranton. Dr. Derthick? 

Dr. DerrHick. Would you guess that giv- 
ing the vote to persons of eighteen will in 
any significant way alleviate the discontent 
among young people? 

Senator Scorr. Yes. If I can come at this 
sideways, I think the reform in the draft has 
already taken some of the pressure off the 
valve. And students become aware that the 
draft is a one-year thing, and ultimately it 
will be succeeded by a voluntary army. It is 
a release of pressure. The right to vote is a 
release of pressure. 

I have supported the 18-year-old vote re- 
luctantly, because I think 19 is a better age. 
We have not been given our choice in Con- 
gress here, it is either 18 or 21. I think 19 is 
better. 

In a rather extensive survey, I think, in the 
State of Washington a few years ago, all of 
the 18-year-olds voted for the 18-year-old 
vote. But when they reached 19, and 19 to 21, 
they were overwhelmingly of the opinion that 
19 was a better age. 

That says something to me. In England in 
the last generation there were 2.8 million 
men between the ages of 18 and 21 who might 
have voted, and only 1 per cent voted. 

And therefore two things emerge, I believe, 
one, that the young people do not exercise 
the franchise in the proportion their elders 
do when given it, and, two, they divide about 
as diversely in this disparate fashion as their 
elders did. 

Mr. Orticus. I want to follow through with 
reference to the matter of students being 
heard, because the question of the draft is so 
important to them and their concerns. Do 
you foresee relief for students in the imme- 
diate future, future relief in terms of the 
draft? 

Senator Scott. Yes, in several directions. 
First, I think the number of draft calls will 
steadily decrease, for example, for the rest of 
this year. And this Administration would be 
very wise not to have heavy draft calls in 
September and October, both for their pur- 
poses and that of the students. 

We have a voluntary army pending which 
may yet be adopted, perhaps not in its pres- 
ent form, but with a provision for ultimately 
putting the draft on a standby and moving 
into a volunteer army. And that has a really 
good chance of being accepted in the Con- 


Moreover, the combat troops will or should 
be out of Vietnam by next spring or summer. 
And that would perhaps permit sending only 
volunteers to combat areas. So that I think 
all of these will ease the student concern. 

And I have noticed among adults that the 
greatest and most violent rhetoric usually 
comes from parents of 15-, 16-, and 17-year- 
olds, those who are about to be eligible for 
the draft. 

Mr. Ruopes. Senator, you have said that 
you are opposed to the legislation to repress 
the acts of students. Some students have 
charged that the Industrial Security Act 
which 1s now ın the Judiciary Committee, 
and the D.C. Crime Bill which would permit 
no knock, and legislation with respect to 
drugs would be used oppressively against 
them. Students at the University of South 
Carolina have petitioned me to that extent. 
How do you feel about those acts? 

Senator Scorr. IST, the Internal Security 
Act in the Internal Security Subcommittee? 
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Mr. Ropes. No, there is one about the in- 
dustrial security in the Judiciary. 

Senator Scort. I do not know of a bill that 
touches on industrial security, But if it is 
the broad overall of the internal security, 
which is a low number, S. 1, or S. 8, which 
has been considered off and on this year 
and last, I have very serious reservations on 
it, and probably could not support it. I am on 
that subcommittee. And I have already indi- 
cated that I do not like what is going on in 
that bill. 

I think it does have within it the seeds of 
oppression. 

Now, on no-knock, which the House of 
Representatives considers today and the Sen- 
ate tomorrow, and the D.C. Crime Bill, both 
no-knock and preventive detention have be- 
come liberal code words. They are knee-jerk 
words nowadays. And they will not stand up 
to the assault upon them in my opinion, And 
I will tell you why. 

In the first place, a no-knock is already 
the law in approximately three-fourths of 
the States. It is the common law of England. 
And it certainly means that if you are—if 
the arresting officer is of the conviction that 
his life is endangered, or that the evidence 
is about to be destroyed instantly and on 
the spot, he may enter without a warrant. 

Now, what this bill does, wrought by law- 
yers and wrought by men who are extremely 
concerned about the rights of individuals is 
interpose the judgment of a judge or a 
magistrate, whichever way it will come out 
of the Congress, in lieu of the judgment 
of the policeman. 

As it is now, the common law, and in most 
states the policeman, can knock on the door. 
Now, if behind that door there is a dealer 
in heroin, and he has in a little box any- 
where from $10,000 to $100,000 worth of this 
white powder, if there is a knock, the powder 
goes down the drain in about five seconds. 
And therefore it is essential to preserve the 
evidence, 

But this new bill, Federal bill, will go 
much further than most of the States. It 
would require the policeman not to use his 
own judgment, but to go to the judge and 
give the fact as to the reasonableness of the 
existence of the evidence, and the right to 
protect society, which in my view over- 
whelms the rights of the individual. 

Under those circumstances, therefore, you 
have someone responsible above and be- 
yond the policeman, who does not necessar- 
ily have the same legal training, the judge. 

Now, as to preventive detention, I am not 
quite as positive on that. It is again an effort 
to determine whether the rights of society 
rank higher collectively than the rights of 
the individual. There a judge could detain 
a person accused of a crime, and would not 
normally under the law as written detain a 
first offender. If there is evidence that that 
person's previous record of conduct, or con- 
viction of crime, is such that it would be 
dangerous to the entire community to have 
him released, and there is a special provision 
in this bill providing for a special calendar 
so that these people shall be detained prop- 
erly and may not be detained beyond this 
period in jail—there is a constitutional ques- 
tion. 

Most of the lawyers in the Congress seem 
to think it is constitutional, that it does not 
violate the prohibition against excessive bill. 

I have a reservation on it until I have 
heard all the evidence. But it may be that 
this is another case where we decide for so- 
ciety rather than for the individual. And 
when you stop to think of it, that is the 
case in almost every criminal statute. 

Chairman Scranton. Have the members of 
the staff any questions? 

Mr. BYRNE. No. 

Chairman Scranton. Senator, you referred 
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in your statement to a synergistic system to 
harness some of this violence that is going 
on, And yet you do not think that we should 
involve ourselves in any way in repression. 
How are we going to get such a synergistic 
system of harnessing, and why do you think 
we ought to have it? 

And secondly, if we do have it, how can 
we avold repression? 

Senator Scorr. Well, your system has in 
the process of formulation, as I see it, 
through public opinion already, if one can 
rely on the survey, some 80-odd per cent of 
the people have reacted quite violently 
against violence. I would think that one of 
the functions of this Commission is to help 
to establish public opinion and to advance 
it. 

And there are some guidelines—I hate to 
use this cliché—but some guidelines. And 
rules of behavior and conduct will emerge 
and be accepted by society generally, and be 
recommended to faculty administrators and 
college presidents. I have in mind, when you 
speak of the control of violence, that these 
colleges who resorted to civil relief were 
often more successful that those who called 
on the police force, the writ of injunction. 

The University of Virginia has adopted, for 
example, in the midst of violent controversy 
between the alumni, the student body and 
the faculty, certain rules of behavior. In 
other words, if you want to protest, you give 
& notice in advance, and you do it on cer- 
tain days and in certain areas of the uni- 
versity, and you are protected, the university 
is on your side. 

If you violate the rules which you have 
agreed upon in advance—all students are 
asked to agree in advance—to fail to agree 
has already outlawed a dozen or two dozen 
people, perhaps, I do not know what you do 
with them except to keep an eye on them. 
But at this university the student body 
agreed. And they also agreed that they would 
accept the penalties which came from vio- 
lating the rules which they were jointly 
making. 

And I think this is one area that you are 
aware of, that you already know about. 

Chairman Scranton. If we do come up 
with some formulas or guidelines, have we 
got some instances of universities where this 
has worked? Perfectly frankly, we are look- 
ing forward to any instances or cases any- 
where in the country where protests and dis- 
sents have been handled, and handled well, 
and at the same time people given an oppor- 
tunity to vent their spleen on whatever they 
care to do. 

Senator Scorr. I have only experience with 
two schools, both of which I once attended. 
And there they were handled well, and were 
handled reasonably, and again within the 
Jeffersonian area of the principle, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia and Randolph Macon. 

Chairman Scranton, Isn’t it impossible to 
make a formula and say, use this over all the 
country? Aren’t there differences? 

Senator Scott. Oh, yes. There is the widest 
kind of differences, obviously. And one which 
would go in an urban environment, a com- 
munity college, might not go in a sectarian 
small-town institution. So that I doubt if we 
could establish with too much specificity a 
guideline that would apply to everybody. 
And I think there are some broad rules of 
behavior which society has long recognized. 

And I think the key to it is asking people 
to abide by it in the first place. Because that 
is where you identify the outlaws, who cer- 
tainly regard themselyes as Robin Hoods, but 
you identify them. 

Chairman Scranton. Secondly, one other 
question. You say that you do not think 
that there is basic legislation that could be 
passed that would be helpful in this field, 
because if we got into too much of that it 
would really end up in repression. And yet 
at the same time it is generally conceded, 
as we referred to it, that students, at least a 
lot of them, seemed to be very frustrated by 
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our present political action or lack of politi- 
cal action. 

And the political system does not seem to 
move as rapidly forward in the way they 
think it ought. Are there any reforms, politi- 
cal reforms that you would advocate, or any 
suggestions that you would make to us to 
advocate that would help in this political 
system to answer some of their questions, if 
they should be answered? 

Senator Scorr. Well, they have indicated 
when they come down here that they dislike 
the unwillingness of Congress to reform itself. 
They feel that there should be a much better 
system for avoidance of conflict of interest, 
for disclosure of holdings, for some change 
in the seniority system. The problem in Con- 
gress is, the longer you stay here the more 
you tend to like the system. 

But it has been recommended in both the 
House and the Senate that the choice of the 
committee chairman ought to be made per- 
haps by the committee itself from among 
the three or five more senior members, which 
avoids the brashness of the total newcomer, 
creating a revolution the first week he is in 
the Congress, but at the same time gives a 
width of choice and breadth to selection of 
committee chairmen, and probably would 
make them less cocksure of themselves. 

A committee chairman in Congress has 
enormous powers, much more than the chair- 
man of an average committee elsewhere. So 
they would like to see this system reformed. 

They would like to see reforms in the State 
Legislature, where to the student they seem 
to be doing little more than voting an in- 
crease in salaries or expense accounts. 

They would like to see, I am sure, more 
democracy, as they put it, in the university 
itself, and in the way in which the univer- 
sity runs. 

They would like to have more say about 
the curriculum. And now I think you are 
in a highly controversial area in which I 
am not competent to speak. As I say, I 
would like to see more logic and more phi- 
losophy taught. I would like to see some of 
the old basically virtuous subjects renovated 
and restored. 

I believe that there is a likelihood that 
students will better understand the system 
if we can engage their attention as to what 
it is we are trying to do with a little more 
plausibility. 

You are not going to engage it by calling 
them rough names. You are not going to 
engage it by refusing to talk to them. You 
may ultimately cause them to listen if you 
sound more reasonable than their elders have 
been sounding to them. And then of course 
the on-rush of time will take care of this 
college generation, which will become quite 
logical in about eight to ten years. 

Chairman Scranton. Mr. Ortigue has one 
last question, which he says you can answer 
with a yes or no. 

Mr. ORTIGUE. Senator, do you have any in- 
dication that there are forces outside of this 
country that are pushing students within 
this country, or assisting them in carrying 
on campus unrest? 

Senator Scorr. I have no evidence what- 
ever. The Communist Party would be missing 
a big bet if it were not frantically running 
around the fringe trying to penetrate. But 
I see no evidence of it. 

Mr. Orticue. Thank you. 

Chairman Scranton. We thank you very 
much, Senator. We appreciate the time you 
have given us, and particularly your courtesy 
in allowing us to have this room. And we 
welcome anything that you would like to 
send us at any time, sir, during the course 
of the deliberations of the Commission. 

Senator Scorr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Scranton. Is Senator Kennedy 
here? 

We are very grateful to have Senator Ken- 
nedy before us. I do not think anybody in 
America is more interested in the problems 
of youth in America than Senator Ken- 
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nedy. I do not think I need to introduce 
him to any of you, or to the City of Wash- 
ington. 

You may proceed as you wish, sir. You may 
read your statement or comment on it or do 
anything you wish to and then we would 
like to ask you some questions. 

Senator KENNEDY. Thank you very much, 
Chairman Scranton. 


THE BLOODBATH IS NOW 
HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, now that 
it has become apparent that our Viet- 
nam adventure has helped rather than 
hindered the fall of the dominoes, and 
that it has wrecked our economy and de- 
stroyed our domestic tranquility, the 
arguments that the war serves our na- 
tional interest have gone out of style. 
The principal argument against acceler- 
ated withdrawal has become the danger 
of the bloodbath might ensue among 
those adherents of the Thieu-Ky regime 
who are unable to escape to the Riviera. 

The possibility of a bloodbath con- 
cerns me deeply. I do not like it all. But 
as a reason for staying in Vietnam it 
leaves me absolutely unmoved. 

To begin with, there is no evidence 
that an American withdrawal would 
produce a greater bloodbath than would 
a Thieu-Ky victory. Bloodbaths are not 
a peculiarly Communist phenomenon; 
the greatest slaughter of recent times 
was that which followed an anti-Com- 
munist victory in Indonesia. 

Thieu and Ky, and Lon Nol for that 
matter, have shown themselves as 
capable of atrocity as has the other side. 
And our own effectiveness at ameliorat- 
ing their savagery has not been im- 
pressive. 

But more importantly, the bloodbath 
that is going on right now is far greater 
than that which could reasonably be 
expected to be committed by either side 
after the end of the war. For Vietnam as 
well as for the United States, the great- 
est evil is the war itself. 

Using figures supplied by the Agency 
for International Development, colum- 
nists Frank Mankiewicz and Tom 
Braden have put together an interesting 
analysis in their Washington Post 
column of July 21, 1970, which I insert 
in the Record at this point: 

THE NONCOMBATANT TOLL ALREADY EXCEEDS 
PREDICTIONS OF VIETNAM “BLOODBATH” 
(By Frank Mankiewicz and Tom Braden) 

We have the capability to count every last 
bullet we capture, every grain of rice scooped 
from the Cambodian sanctuaries, and every 
week we solemnly list the “body count” of 
enemy dead, but we publish no figures on 
the number of noncombatant civilians we 
kill. There is a good reason—conservative 
estimates from the field are that we kill more 
civilians in a year in Vietnam than the Viet- 
cong have since the war began. 

For those who like to talk about the 
“bloodbath” that will ensue if we leave Viet- 
nam, the figures are instructive. Most offi- 
cial spokesmen put at 29,000 the number of 
innocent civilians killed by the Vietcong 
since the war began. President Nixon— 
presumably with better information—put 
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that figure at 40,000 in his conversation on 
network TV last week. 

But U.S. and South Vietnamese govern- 
ment figures show that there were at least 
200,000 civilian casualties in South Vietnam 
in the past twelve months, including between 
50,000 and 60,000 dead. Those figures do not 
include any civilian deaths in Laos, where 
our saturation bombing is at a higher level 
than it ever was against.Japan, or in Cam- 
bodia, whose civilian population we have 
only this year begun to expose to our bomb- 
ing and artillery. 

One starts this gloomy study of civilian 
casualties with official figures of the Agency 
for International Development (AID). AID 
finances 43 civilian hospitals in Vietnam, 
and keeps records of their admissions, as well 
as those to the military hospitals of civilian 
casualties. It is only since late 1967 that we 
have begun to treat Vietnamese civilian 
casualties at all) although we have been 
causing them, on a major scale, ever since 
our bombing and “search and destroy” mis- 
sions began in 1965. 

In the base year of 1967, there were nearly 
50,000 civilian casualties admitted for treat- 
ment in these AID-supported and U.S. hos- 
pitals. On-the-spot investigation by the Sen- 
ate Subcommittee on Refugees yielded the 
conservative conclusion that the admission 
figures were understated by from 10 to 20 
per cent. 

Testimony by senior AID health officials 
from Vietnam reyealed further that for 
each casualty admitted to a provincial hos- 
pital, there was at least another civilian 
wounded but not admitted. That is to say, 
roughly the same number were treated in 
village or hamlet clinics, at home, or not 
at all. In addition, there was a conservative 
estimate that approximately 50,000 Vietnam- 
ese civilians died of war injuries before they 
ever reached a hospital. 

All of that adds up to between 150,000 and 
200,000 civilian casualties in 1967, of whom 
between 50,000 and 60,000 died. Those are 
the figures for 1967, and the comparable fig- 
ures are higher for each subsequent year, 
including the current one. In 1967, by the 
official Pentagon count, there were 3,706 
civilians killed by the Vietcong. Since the 
enemy has no air force at all with which to 
bomb villages, since it has no navy to shell 
from off-shore, and since enemy rocket at- 
tacks on the cities are infrequent and cause 
relatively few casualties, the conclusions to 
be drawn are inescapable and melancholy. 

Finally, it must be added in all candor that 
even this doesn’t tell the whole story. Our 
“body count” of enemy dead in the past 
twelve months (pre-Cambodia) stands at 
188,982. Concealed in that figure, we know at 
least since My Lai, is a large number of 
innocent civilians, including women and 
children, 

In support of the argument that a blood- 
bath would ensue if we left Vietnam pre- 
cipitously, the Pentagon has now produced a 
study estimating that some 100,000 South 
Vietnamese would be killed by the enemy. 
But even that number is carefully hedged, 
and assumes the unthinkable possibility that 
we would make no effort to protect them. But 
the casualty figures tell another story; the 
South Vietnamese have had that kind of a 
bloodbath every year since we made them a 
part of the Free World. 


ON LEGISLATION FOR VETERANS 
HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, as 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
and as ranking Republican on the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs, I have 
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long admired the outstanding record of 
my colleague from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott) in the field of veterans’ legisla- 
tion. 

Senator Scott, himself a war veteran, 
is currently backing a number of im- 
portant bills to assist veterans with their 
education and medical needs and to pro- 
vide additional benefits and recognition 
to the families of deceased: veterans. 

I ask unanimous consent that a sum- 
mary of Senator Scorr's accomplish- 
ments in veterans’ legislation be printed 
in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator HUGH Scorr’s RECORD ON VETERANS’ 
LEGISLATION 

One debt this Nation owes that can never 
be fully repaid is the debt to our veterans. 
Senator Hugh Scott, a veteran himself, hav- 
ing seen active service in the North Atlantic 
and the South Pacific, knows ‘that veterans 
deserve to receive additional benefits. 

Senator Scott has always worked for leg- 
islation to aid veterans. He has introduced 
bills calling for additional national ceme- 
tery space in Pennsylvania and has called for 
a rehabilitation allowance for paralyzed vet- 
erans, During the 1968 Republican National 
Convention, Senator Scott was Chairman of 
the Platform Subcommittee on Human 
Needs, which dealt with veterans affairs. He 
wrote the plank which promised aid to re- 
turning Vietnam veterans, further assistance 
to cold war veterans and increased benefits 
to veterans of previous wars. 

The following summary outlines how Sen- 
ator Scott has worked to assist veterans: 

91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 338—To increase the rates of educa- 
tional assistance allowance paid to veterans. 

S. 1205—To provide for a Supreme Sacrifice 
Medal for widow or kin of deceased. 

S. 2800—To provide paraplegia rehabilita- 
tion allowance of $100 a month for veterans 
of World War I, World War II and Korea. 

S. 2813—To increase amount payable on 
burial and funeral expenses for veterans 
from $250 to $400. 

S. 2890—To define “active duty” so as to 
allow reservist or member of National Guard 
or Air National Guard of any state to enjoy 
education benefits. 


Votes 
Voted to provide additional veterans’ edu- 
cation and training assistance. 
89TH CONGRESS 
Votes 


Voted for the Veterans’ Pension and Read- 
justment. Assistance Act of 1967. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 969—To provide for at least one vet- 
erans’ service center in each state. 

S. 3580—To provide additional readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who served dur- 
ing the Vietnam era. 

Votes 

Voted to provide education and readjust- 
ment benefits to those who served in the 
southeast Asia theater of operations as de- 
termined by the President. 

Voted to provide that benefits of the Cold 
War Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act 
be through grants rather than loans. 

Voted for the Cold War Veterans’ Read- 
justment Assistance Act. 

88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 
S. Res, 48—Creating a standing Committee 


on Veterans’ Affairs in the United States Sen- 
ate. 
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87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 3289—To grant national service life in- 

surance to veterans heretofore ineligible. 
Votes 

Voted against reducing by $10 milion 
funds for medical administration and mis- 
cellaneous operating expenses of the Veter- 
ans’ Administration. 

86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 688—To provide for establishment of na- 
tional cemeteries in Pennsylvania, 

S. 269—To equalize pay of retired members 
of uniformed services. 

Votes 

Voted for the Veterans’ Pension Act of 
1959. 

Voted to offer to veterans of World War II 
and to veterans of the Korean War an oppor- 
tunity for one year to take out national serv- 
ice life insurance at their attained age. 

Pennsylvania’s veterans are receiving 
greater benefits and more assistance than 
ever before’ because of Senate Republican 
Leader Hugh Scott's efforts over the years. 
Senator Scott has pledged his continued ef- 
forts for the future. 


MEET THE CHALLENGE 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, we are 
constantly hearing complaints about 
our system of Government, our univer- 
sities, our churches, and our environ- 
ment. 

But while we are hearing all that is 
wrong, the complaintants rarely offer 
solutions to correct the shortcomings. 

This was pointed out in a well-writ- 
ten editorial by Ellis Bloomfield in the 
Hector Mirror in our Minnesota Sixth 
Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission, and 
for the edification of my colleagues, I 
insert Mr. Bloomfield’s editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

MEET THE CHALLENGE 

We spend an awfully lot of time complain- 
ing about our system, our government, our 
universities, our churches and about how 
loused up our whole world is. Of course 
many things really do need changing. We 
have made and will continue to make many 
mistakes as long as we are doing things. 

It is easy to view our mistake in getting 
involved in the Viet Nam War, our failure 
to keep our envionment clean, our raising 
too large families, our not curbing inflation, 
our spoiled children and a host of other 
problems. Most of these problems have been 
protested by mass demonstrations and oth- 
er means. 

There is a real challenge, now that we are 
so aware of the problems, and perhaps it 
can be met in part by some of those grad- 
uating this week. That challenge is in find- 
ing the solutions, 

Demonstrations and .protests in the past 
have certainly brought. the problems to our 
attention, but now we need something more. 
It takes no guts or brains to join a mass 
movement. and make a protest demonstra- 
tion, It takes a lot more to work out and 
propose solutions. We recently heard a speak- 
er who said that we should follow each pro- 
test with a proposal. 
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We do not like pollution but we cannot 
destroy all automobiles and shut down all 
of our factories, instead we have to come 
up with pollution eliminating devices. We 
must come up with a new powerplant for 
our cars or clean up the old one. We must 
devise ways to produce our manufacturing 
materials without cluttering up the air. There 
is more of a challenge in this than march- 
ing down the street and making demands 
that factories be closed, which is obviously 
no solution. 

Almost everyone in the country would like 
to get out of Viet: Nam, but not too many 
workable solutions have been proposed. The 
logistics of the situation alone prohibit us 
from simply raising our hands and immedi- 
ately pulling out. We do not want to com- 
mit to slaughter the last 50 or 60 thousand 
boys over there, especially if we know a few 
of them personally. Yet there has to be a 
workable solution for a fast pullout. It 
would be a challenge for some group 
to come up with a well worked out plan bet- 
ter than that now being followed. It would 
probably be adopted and welcomed. 

You can go right down the list of things 
being complained about and ask yourself if 
you have any solutions. If you do, make them 
known, if you do not, then think about 
them. Your voice will be heard far louder 
than if you “give up” and join the masses 
who can only take the negative approach 
and knock the system, without trying to bet- 
ter it. 

The world is desperately in need of deep 
thinking young people who can sef their 
sights on improving their world and do some- 
thing about it. 


KIDNEY FOUNDATION OF 
CALIFORNIA 


HON. ALPHONZO BELL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues an outstanding example of 
volunteer public welfare effort that is 
taking place in southern California. 

The Kidney Foundation of Southern 
California, headquartered in Los Angeles, 
an affiliate of the National Kidney Foun- 
dation, has just completed a most suc- 
cessful fiscal year—1969-70—in its con- 
tinuing battle against the Nation’s No. 
4killer—kidney disease. 

The foundation is a nonprofit, nonsec- 
tarian organization supported by public 
contributions, with volunteers devoting 
their time and money in a three-prong 
attack against this often insidious threat 
to our health. The group sponsors service 
to aid kidney disease patients with “Proj- 
ect Life Preserver” a program of securing 
home artificial kidney machines. It sup- 
ports research to discover causes and seek 
means of control of kidney disease. 
Through an educational program the 
foundation keeps the public informed of 
ways of early diagnosis of kidney disease 
and keeps physicians continually alerted 
to new discoveries by means of literature 
and an annual medical symposium. 

In the last fiscal year the organization 
funded nine new home artificial kidney 
machines, making a total of 12 that have 
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now been made available at no cost to 
needy patients by the foundation. It also 
earmarked $25,000 for research fellow- 
ship grants and established three new 
volunteer chapters in the western Los 
Angeles area, the Los Angeles-Long 
Beach Harbor area, and in San Diego 
County. Also launched were an at-cost 
drug bank, transplant donor program, 
and a pilot kidney disease detection 
project. 

I would like to publicly express appre- 
ciation for a job well done by the hun- 
dreds of dedicated members, contribu- 
tors, physicians, and to the 1969-70 board 
of directors led by Mr. Orville John Hoag, 
Jr., its president, Dr. Harvey C. Conick, 
M.D., chairman of the foundation’s vol- 
untary scientific advisory council, and to 
Mr. Leonard Gottlieb, the Kidney Foun- 
dation of Southern California’s executive 
director. 


MEDICAL CARE AND 
POCKETBOOKS 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in this year of recession every 
American has been hard hit by the dual 
tragedies of inflation and unemploy- 
ment. Perhaps hardest hit of all are those 
who have had the misfortune of being 
hospitalized. 

Hospitalization has always been a 
hardship; illness is never eäsy, but it 
is especially trying at the present time. 
Today, with the usual hardships of ill- 
ness, comes the added problem of pay- 
ing the astronomical costs of medical 
care. 

Recently, an editorial appeared in the 
Los Angeles Times commenting on this 
problem. The editorial states: 

There is a growing consensus that some- 
thing must be done—because for millions of 
Americans, going to the hospital means going 
broke or close to it. For many more, good 
medical care is next to nonexistent. 


It goes on to offer some succinct com- 
ments on the options before Congress 
and on the difficult choices which Con- 
gress will have to make in order to bal- 
ance the public’s demand for more health 
protection and the public’s predictable 
reluctance to pay the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this editorial 
presents a view which the entire Con- 
gress should take into consideration. I in- 
sert itin the RECORD: 

[From the Los Angeles Times, July 13, 1970] 
MEDICAL CARE AND POCKETBOOKS 

Issue: With medical costs soaring, what 
role should the federal government play in 
providing adequate health insurance? 

Although Americans spend over $60 billion 
a- year for health care, far more than any 
other nation in the world, it is almost liter- 
ally true that a lot of people would as soon 
die as get seriously ill. 

For millions of Americans, going to the 
hospital means going broke or close to it. 


For many more, good medical care is next to 
non-existent. 
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There is a growing consensus that some- 
thing must be done—even if that something 
has to be a national health insurance sys- 
tem going far beyond the existing Medicare 
and Medicaid programs for the elderly and 
indigent. 

Several bills already have been introduced, 
ranging from a modest “medicredit” ap- 
proach backed by the American Medical 
Assn., to a sweeping proposal that cradle-to- 
the-grave medical services, financed through 
the federal government, be made available 
to every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

The Nixon Administration is expected to 
come up with some specific proposals of its 
own for the next session of Congress. 

Despite the growing pressure for action, 
however, the question is so enormously com- 
plex that it may take several years to work 
out an approach which will alleviate rather 
than exacerbate the problem. 

As anyone knows who has been to a hos- 
pital lately, medical costs have been soaring 
out of sight—partly because the 1966 enact- 
ment of Medicare and Medicaid created 
massively greater demands for health serv- 
ices, and partly because of the pressures 
for higher pay by nurses and medical 
technicians. 

Even people who have relatively generous 
medical insurance coverage can be wiped 
out by a catastrophic illness in the family. 
The situation is eyen more tragic for the 
24 million Americans under 65 who have no 
health insurance at all. 

It is widely recognized, however, that a 
comprehensive national health system will 
produce nothing but still higher medical 
costs unless it is accompanied by measures 
to increase the supply and quality of medical 
services. 

This involves the training of more doctors, 
of course. 

In view of many experts, it also involves 
the large-scale use of so-called paraprofes- 
sionals—medical technicians who can take 
over some of the less complicated functions 
now performed by physicians. 

Finally, it is expected to involve steps to 
encourage a more effective utilization of 
equipment by hospitals, and an acceleration 
of the trend toward group medical practice. 

Just how to go about achieving these 
fundamental reforms is going to require 
some very close congressional study. The 
lawmakers need to do considerable head- 
scratching, too, over the extent to which an 
expanded federal health insurance plan wiil 
supplant private industry’s own medical 
insurance programs. 

Last but not least, there is the politically 
important question of balancing off the 
public’s demand for more health protection 
and the public’s predictable reluctance to 
pay the bill—a bill which, under the more 
ambitious schemes, could run up to $40 
billion a year. 

Since the money can come only out of our 
own pockets, either in the form of higher 
income taxes or social security deductions 
from our paychecks, that is a very large 
question indeed. 


KILLED IN VIETNAM 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 
Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 


Pfc. Franklin J. Krantz, Jr., a courageous 
young man from Maryland, was killed 
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recently in Vietnam. I should like to 
honor his memory by including the fol- 
lowing article in the RECORD. 


Prec, FRANKLIN KRANTZ, JR., KILLED AT 19 IN 
VIETNAM 

Pfc. Franklin J. Krantz, Jr., of Route 3, 
Frederick, died in Vietnam June 13 after 
being wounded in an enemy ambush a week 
before, the Department of Defense an- 
nounced yesterday. 

Private Krantz, 19, died at the 12th Evacu- 
ation Hospital in Cu Chi, Tay Ninh province. 
He was wounded by enemy small-arms fire 
while on patrol somewhere in South Vietnam 
on June 4, the Defense Department said, 

A member of Company A, ist Battalion, 
5th Infantry Regiment, 25th Infantry Divi- 
sion, he had been on duty in Cambodia prior 
to his being shot, his father said. 

Private Krantz had enlisted for three years 
in the Army in July, 1969, after his gradua- 
tion from Governor Thomas Johnson High 
School in Frederick. 

He completed his basic training at Fort 
Bragg, N.C. and had advanced training at 
Fort Polk, La. He was sent to Vietnam in 
December, 1969. 

In high school, he was a member of the 
glee club. “His only ambition was to be a 
radio announcer,” his father said. 

Private Krantz, who was born in Frederick, 
is survived by his father, Franklin J. Krantz, 
Sr., of Frederick; his mother, Mrs. Ronald 
Garling, of Bel Air; three sisters, Mrs. Susan 
Shafer and Mrs. Sandra Leigh, both of Fred- 
erick; and Candace C. Krantz, of Bel Alr; 
and both grandmothers, Mrs. Henry Krantz, 
of Frederick, and Mrs. Carl Brinkman, of 
Orlando, Fla. 
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VA HOSPITALS SHORT OF FUNDS 
AND PERSONNEL FOR 1971 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as a result of a recent survey made last 
week of the 166 VA hospitals by the 
Veterans’ Affairs Committee, it appears 
that the budget requests made to the 
Congress for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion for 1971 fall over $180 million short 
of what is needed to meet the medical 
needs for America’s sick and disabled 
veterans. H.R. 17548, which is the Ap- 
propriations bill te fund this program, is 
presently awaiting action by the House 
and Senate conferees, As the bill stands 
in conference, the Congress has added a 
total of $125 million to the requests made 
by the administration. One hundred mil- 
lion dollars was added by the Senate and 
I have written to each of my colleagues 
endorsing the action taken by the Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the wisdom of the House 
and Senate action is borne out by the 
survey which the Veterans’ Affairs Com- 
mittee has just completed. I have com- 
municated these results to each one of 
the House conferees so that they will 
have the most up-to-date information 
available as they contemplate accepting 


Dental care 


for returning 
Vietnam 
veterans 


States reporting 


New Hampshire... 
New Jersey 
New Mexico. _ 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 


Oklahoma. 
Rhode Island. 


South Carolina. _... 
South Dakota 


ingto 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin... 


Purchase of 
new 
equipment 


Community 
nursing care 
program 


Purchase of 
replacement 
equipment 


Nonrecurring 
maintenance 
and repair 


$160, 116 
242, 430 
259, 186 


$27, 131 
711,163 


0 
303, 531 
0 


144, 129 
530,624 
233, oe 


705, 377 
185, 578 
39, 428 


65, 456 
369, 968 


$ 368, 491 
193, 761 466, 518 
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the additional $100 million voted by the 
Senate. It is abundantly clear to me that 
the House conferees should accept the 
additional funding voted by the Senate 
as it appears that dental care for return- 
ing Vietnam veterans has been under- 
funded by over $20 million; hospital 
equipment budgets have been short- 
changed by over $26 million; and VA 
hospital directors throughout the Nation 
say they are over $83 million short of 
funds to hire needed recruitable medical 
personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, the following is a break- 
down of the 1971 nationwide deficiencies 
just compiled by the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee: 

Dental Care for returning Viet- 
$20, 409, 707 


gr: 7, 524, 798 
Purchase of New Equipment... 11, 644, 159 
Purchase of Replacement 

Equipment 


Non-recurring Maintenance & 
Re 


14, 667, T74 
35, 526, 747 


1, 982, 412 

Recruitable Medical Personnel. 83,495,450 
Other categories (i.e. fees for 
medical consultants, contract 
hospitalization, outpatient 
fee medical, state home pro- 


gram grants, etc.) ---------- 


Total 1971 VA hospital 
deficiencies 


Mr. Speaker, the following is a State 
by State breakdown of these figures: 


Recruitable 
medical 
personnel 


Recurring 
maintenance 
and repair 
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o 
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$1, 819, 609 
794, 535 
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305, 357 
377,920 


7,524,798 11,644,159 14,667,774 35,526,747 


1,982,412 83, 495, 450 5,259,253 180, 510, 300 
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A METHOD OF DECISIONMAKING 
AMONG ALTERNATIVES 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
have become increasingly concerned 
over the way decisions are being made 
with regard to the use of our resources. 
Often these decisions are made without 
a systematic evaluation of any kind. I 
submit that decisions affecting the al- 
location of our resources are generally 
very complex, and require a systematic 
reconciliation of conflicting goals to 
arrive at an optimum selection. The 
weakness of the prevelant decisionmak- 
ing approaches is that they have failed 
to recognize two basic principles of deci- 
sionmaking, reported Dr. A. Bruce 
Bishop in his study on “Socio-Economic 
and Community Factors in Planning 
Urban Freeways.” These are: 

(1) That decisions must be based on the 
differences among alternatives; (2) That 
money consequences must be separated from 
the consequences that are not reducible to 
money terms; then these irreducibles must 
be weighed against the money consequences 
as a part of the decisionmaking process. 


Dr. Bishep’s study deals with the 
choices in planning urban freeways; 
however, his method for comparing and 
evaluating user and community conse- 
quences for decisionmaking among al- 
ternatives is useful in all areas of public 
program decisions. I commend to the at- 
tention of my colleagues chapter VI of 
his study outlining his method as the 
second in a series of articles dealing with 
the critical matter of making choices in 
the allocation of our resources, 

The study follows: 

A METHOD FOR DECISIONS AMONG FREEWAY 
LOCATION ALTERNATIVES BASED ON USER AND 
COMMUNITY CONSEQUENCES 

(By Bruce Bishop) 
INTRODUCTION 


Consequences to users and impacts on af- 
fected communities are both recognized as 
important parts of decisions about urban 
freeway locations. Often, of course, these de- 
cisions are made primarily in response to 
political pressures without a systematic eval- 
uation of any kind, At the same time, high- 
way planners and analysts have proposed 
various methods for evaluating these factors 
in order to provide a basis for improving and 
expediting the decision-making process. To 
date, these techniques have generally fallen 
into one of two groups. The first of these is 
to apply economic measures such as the 
benefit-cost ratio. It is primarily based on 
agency costs and motor vehicle operating and 
(possibly) time costs. The other technique is 
some form of point weighting scheme similar 
to the sufficiency rating. Seldom does either 
of these methods include more than a few 
of the many variables relevant to the de- 
cision. 

A general criticism of either of these ap- 
proaches is that they have failed to recog- 
nize two basic principles of decision making. 
These are *: 

1. That decisions must be based on the 
differences among alternatives. 


2. That money consequences must be sepa- 
rated from the consequences that are not re- 


ducible to money terms; then these irre- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ducibles must be weighed against the money 
consequences as a part of the decisionmaking 
process, 

One of several statements which applies 
these principles to highways and freeways is: 

“In many cases, some consequences of de- 
cisions among highway alternatives cannot 
be expressed in terms of money. Further- 
more, these ‘irreducibles,’ ‘to whomsoever 
they may accrue,’ are relevant to the deci- 
sion. In these situations, the ‘dollar’ an- 
swers from the economy study do not dic- 
tate the final choice; on the other hand they 
provide a money figure against which the ir- 
reducibles can be weighed and thereby nar- 
row the area of uncertainty with which the 
decision maker is faced.” t 

This paper proposes and discusses a pro- 
cedure that is intended to fit these rather 
simple statements of principle to the com- 
plex problem of decision making among pro- 
posed freeway locations in urban areas. It 
offers a structure and analytical tools by 
which valid comparisons among alterna- 
tives, based on these principles of decision 
making, can be made. 

It must be recognized at the outset that 
decisions about urban freeway locations usu- 
ally involve a variety of effects that these 
are viewed and weighted differently by the 
affected interest groups. At the same time the 
human mind can at one time encompass and 
analyze the effects of only a limited number 
of such relationships. Thus a primary aim 
of any decisionmaking scheme must be to 
eliminate as many irrelevant factors as pos- 
sible, and to provide a means for clearly fo- 
cusing on and thinking straight about the 
remaining areas of agreement as well as on 
the points of disagreement. 

REVIEW AND CRITIQUE OF PRESENT METHODS 
OF ANALYSIS 


The present methods for making decisions 
among alternative freeway locations gener- 
ally fall into two groups. These are benefit- 
cost or other economy studies and point 
weighting schemes. A brief review and cri- 
tique of each of these approaches follows. 


Benefit-cost studies 


Engineering economy provides the basis for 
comparing the direct economic consequences 
of alternate route locations with each other 
or with the “do nothing” alternative, which, 
in this instance, is to continue to use existing 
facilities. Engineering economic analysis has 
taken the following forms: 

1. Benefit-cost ratios—including incre- 
mental benefit-cost ratios. 

2. Present worth of benefits minus present 
worth of costs. 

3. Equivalent uniform annual cost. 

4. Rate of return—including incremental 
rates of return. 

These methods are presented and dis- 
cussed by various writers * and * and others. 
All of the methods, when correctly applied, 
will give equivalent answers. To date these 
techniques have been little used, except on 
the Interstate System, where they were re- 
quired by the Bureau of Public Roads. Even 
these studies often left much to be desired. 

The principal difficulties in benefit-cost 
studies for alternative highway locations in 
rural areas relate to such factors as esti- 
mating future traffic volumes, choosing a 
proper time period for the analysis, deter- 
mining appropriate unit values for such 
items as time, and for methods 1, 2, and 3 
(above) specifying the minimum attractive 
rate of return. Each of these problems has 
received attention in the literature (see Ref- 
erence 14 for a summary). In the urban en- 
vironment, freeways have additional conse- 
quences referred to in the literature as com- 
munity impacts or effects. These often in- 
volve values which cannot be quantified in 
money terms. To date, neither suitable tech- 
niques nor adequate data have been devel- 
oped for appraising the economic effects of 
these factors; furthermore, it may be inap- 
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propriate to quantify some of them. It fol- 
lows that, in the urban context, economic 
analysis may give only a partial appraisal of 
the problem. 


Factor weighting methods 


Systems of point weightings and numeri- 
cal ratings also have been proposed as a 
method of evaluating community impacts. 
The approach of Jessiman and Brand, et al.’ 
is to itemize the objectives to be considered 
in the selection of the location and, where 
possible, to define a measure for the objec- 
tive. Each objective is given a weight which 
refiects its importance relative to the other 
objectives. A total of 100 percent is assigned 
to all the objectives. Points under each ob- 
jective are given to each proposal accord- 
ing to how well it satisfies the objective; the 
one best satisfying each objective receives 
the maximum points allowed; the worst re- 
ceives none, and the remainder are assigned 
walues between zero and the maximum. 
Points allotted to each objective are totaled 
for each proposal; and the one achieving 
the most points is considered the best alter- 
native. 

Hill * proposes a similar method of evaluat- 
ing which he calls a goal achievement ma- 
trix. This provides for separate weightings 
by individual segments of the community; 
in turn, these opinions are weighted to re- 
flect the relative importance of each group, 
Other methods of analysis have been sug- 
gested by Roberts’, Shimpeler and Grecco 1 
and Schlager **. 

All of these weightings methods violate in 
some basic ways the two principles of de- 
cision making stated earlier. Some of the rea- 
sons for this deficiency and some of the 
difficulties encountered in attempting to 
consolidate community effects into a single 
number are as follows: 

1, Finding Common Units of Measure. The 
first difficulty is in finding a common unit 
for constructing a utility scale which can 
measure all the diverse impacts of a freeway 
in such a way that they can be combined 
into a single number. 

2. Assigning the Values. Any procedure 
which requires the assigning of subjective 
numerical values leads to the question of 
who is to assign them. Clearly, where con- 
flicting interests are involved, the viewpoint 
taken will affect the values assigned. It is 
also evident from careful observation of plan- 
ning studies that values change during the 
planning process. This is to be expected as 
the natural result of information developed 
by the study itself and by the planners’ 
reactions to this information. It follows that 
the rating scheme itself becomes another 
variable in the planning process. 

3. Weighting the Interest Groups. Even if 
adequate evaluations by various groups can 
be obtained, the problem of comparing the 
evaluations or utilities assigned by one in- 
dividual or group with those of others and 
deciding how much weight should be given to 
each still exists. Different members of s0- 
ciety have different interests. Inevitably they 
will value the various objectives at widely 
varying rates. While the theoretical concept 
of utility is important, it is severely limited 
by the fact that to date no way has been 
demonstrated to measure the utilities of all 
individuals on some absolute scale. Until 
such interpersonal comparisons of utility are 
possible, the aggregation of the preferences 
of all individuals and groups in society into 
a single measure cannot be taken to be an 
objective measuring device. 

4. Complex Decisions Need More, Not less, 
Information. In any situation where large 
amounts of information must be encom- 
passed in a decision, the tendency of deci- 
sion makers is to aggregate all information 


relevant to the decision into a single num- 
ber. While too much information is confus- 


ing, too little information or an over-aggre- 
gation of information can also lead to in- 
correct decisions. Too much aggregation sub- 
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merges pertinent information. It masks and 
covers the true differences among alterna- 
tives and leaves no way to identify and con- 
tract these differences in decisionmaking. 
A middle ground is needed where the num- 
ber of factors. in the decision is manage- 
able, and yet all the differences among the 
alternatives which are pertinent to the deci- 
sion are shown. 


USER AND COMMUNITY FACTORS IN EVALUATING 
ROUTE LOCATION ALTERNATIVES 


To carry out an engineering, economic, so- 
cial analysis of the effects of freeway loca- 
tion, a basis must be established for evaluat- 
ing both user and community consequences 
in making comprehensive comparisons of the 
differences among alternatives. To accomplish 
this, three important aspects of the problem 
must be considered. These are (1) quantifica- 
tion and separation of user and community 
factors, (2) viewpoint of decision makers, and 
(3) time period of analysis. Decision makers 
should include all of these in their analyses 
if optimal decisions are to be made. 


Quantification 


Comparisons of the differences among al- 
ternatives depends on defining the factors 
which measure the relative merits of the 
alternatives. Identification and quantification 
of these factors are difficult problems, Tables 
1 and 2 represent the effort of the authors 
to develop a list of factors that describe the 
cost of the freeway and its impact on users 
and the community. These tables separate 
the consequences into direct and indirect 
effects in a manner which, in the authors’ 
opinions, is in best keeping with the second 
principle of decision making, and with the 
best current practice in highway economy 
studies. Table 1 contains the direct effects 
which are specifically associated with high- 
way construction and use, and Table 2 the in- 
direct effects which fall upon the non-user 
and the community. The “measures or sug- 
gested measures” indicate whether these con- 
sequences are presently quantifiable in money 
terms, or, in other instances, those factors 
for which there seems to be a good possibility 
to measure them in some other units. Factors 
which ‘are seemingly non-quantifiable also 
are noted. The word “non-quantifiable” is 
used advisedly since the effects described by 
the item are real. In time they might be 
quantified, though not necessarily in dollar 
values. 

User and direct effects. Table 1 lists the 
items of direct cost of the highway and costs 
or benefits to the highway user. Items (1) 
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and (2) under the heading “quantifiable 
market values” are those typically used in 
the calculation of benefits and costs in the 
economic analysis of highway projects. The 
variables listed under (1) the cost of the 
highway and (2a) vehicle operating costs are 
readily definable and, given reasonably ac- 
curate inputs, are quantifiable in money 
terms. The same is not true, however, for 
item (3) travel time savings to non-commer- 
cial vehicles and item (4), the non-quanti- 
fiable non-market items. These are important 
in the ledger of costs and benefits to the * * *. 
Considerable research effort has been devoted 
to arriving at monetary values for some of 
these factors. There remains, nevertheless, 
substantial controversy and disagreement as 
to the methods for imputing values to these 
factors, the values to be assigned, and wheth- 
er or not certain portions of them should be 
considered at all.12¢2212 

In order to avoid confusion, and also to 
place the analysis on a solid economic basis, 
the authors recommend that only the “quan- 
tifiable market values” (measurable in the 
market place) pe stated in money terms to 
be included in the economic analysis. This 
means that travel time savings must be 
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divided into commercial and non-commercial 
(as indicated by Table 1) segments, using a 
monetary value only for commercial travel 
time. Likewise only the identifiable economic 
costs of accidents are considered on the 
monetary side of the ledger, avoiding any 
attempt to place dollar values on loss of life, 
pain, or suffering caused by accidents. By the 
same line of reasoning, the authors recom- 
mend that discomfort, inconvenience, strain 
and aesthetic considerations not be stated 
in money terms. 

Factors in Community Impact. Table 2 
contains a list of 18 factors which describe 
the community or non-user effects of freeway 
route location. They are grouped into four 
areas: (1) Local Transportation Effects, (2) 
Community Planning and Environment, (3) 
Neighborhood and Social Structure, and (4) 
Community Economic and Fiscal Structure. 
As indicated earlier, techniques are not avail- 
able and may not be appropriate for express- 
ing the community effects of freeways in 
money terms. Quantification of others may 
not be possible even in non-monetary terms. 
Table 2 suggests some possible measures for 
items that appear to be quantifiable. Some of 
these have been taken from the highway 
research literature; others are suggestions of 
the authors. All are tentative at this point. 


TABLE 1.—DIRECT EFFECTS OF FREEWAY CONSTRUCTION AND USE 


Factor Description 


Time period 


Units (years) 


QUANTIFIABLE MARKET VALUES 


1. Cost of highway: 
a) Planning. 
b) Right-of-w 
c) Constructio: 
d) Maintenance 
peration__ 


x way. 
e pa 
2. Costs (benefits) to highway u 


Capital cost and annual cost of planning, con- 
structing, maintaining, and operating the free- 


(a) Vehicle operating cost (including Net increase (decrease) in costs of vehicle opera- 


congestion costs). tion per year. 


(b) Travel time savings (commercial)._ Net increase (decrease) in travel time, times dollar 
f value of commercial travel time. 
(c) Motorist safety (economic cost of Net change in expected number of accidents times 


accidents). 
QUANTIFIABLE NONMARKET VALUES 
3, Costs (benefits) to highway user: 


Travel time savings (noncommercial)... Minutes saved per vehicle trip 


NONQUANTIFIABLE NONMARKET VALUES 


4. Costs (benefits) to highway user: 
Motorist safety 
Comfort and convenience. 
Aesthetics from driver viewpoint n 
road. 


average cost per accident. 


Minutes or 
hours. 


Accident-costs of pain, suffering and deprivation. - Unknown. 
- Discomfort, inconvenience, and strain of driving. 
Benefit of pleasing views and scenery from the 


TABLE 2.—COMMUNITY EFFECTS OF FREEWAY LOCATION AND USE 


Factor 


Local transportation effects: 


Traffic service to community by freeway—Highway capacity, O-D 


of trips, major traffic generators. 


Effect on local transportation—city street circulation mass and/or 


rapid transit. 


Access to regional 
business, and employment. 


Highway design standards—grades, alinement, and interchange 


location. 


Community planning and environment: 


Land use—Land development, changes in use, multiple use, 


separation of uses. 


Esthetic impact of freeway on community—depressed or elevated, 


landscaping, structures. 


2. 
LE He perce Nee} PRR) f 
2. 


facilities—recreation, education, culture, 


Measures and suggested measures (description) 


Units 


before, vehicles after)/vehicles before. 


1. Percent reduction of through traffic on city streets. (Vehicles Percent 


2. Distance of freeway access from major traffic generators (E, G. Miles 
academic, business, cultural, administrative centers) or as 


measured by road user or transportation costs. 


3. Corridor miles compatible with present or future.public transpor- 


tation development. 
jected traffic volumes if ten is not built. 
2. Net change in parking space avail 


vehicles) X(vehicles/day) for each facility. 
2. Number of trips to community generated from outside 
1, Miles less than X% grade 
2. Miles of curvature less than Y radius... 
3. Average distance between interchanges 


Land for 


dividing compatible uses. 


mercial areas less miles at grade. 
landscaping. 


schools, churches, etc., adjacent to freeway. 


1. La tential development to which access is created 

2. Miles of freeway separating incompatible land use minus miles Miles_ 
3. 

1. 


Miles adjacent to or through land undergoing change in use 
Miles depressed in residential areas plus miles elevated in com- 


1, Costs savings) for improvement to city streets to provide for pro- _ Dollars 


i c able as result of freeway_...... Number of spaces 
3. Number of interchanges with the community less streets closed.. Number 
1, Travel time savings to regional activitiy centers (minutes/ Minutes per day. 


Miles/acre 
Miles 


Additional costs of aesthetic improvement in structures and Amount 
Increase in DB level weighted by miles residential, and numbers DB (weighted) 


Additional cost of noise barriers in ‘noise problem areas”... 


. Net change in noxious exhaust emissions for projected traffic Percent 


with and without the freeway. 
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Units 


Factor Measures and suggested measures (description) 


Neighborhood and social structure: 


Property values—Changes in resale values_.....--.....--......- Dollarask<< eset asic. 


. Increase or decrease (net) over normal trend in property value 
classified by type of use and distance from freeway. 

: Number of housing units displaced (or) number displaced as 
percent of community's total stock. 

. Number of people displaced (or) number displaced as percent of 
community's population. 

. Net loss of housing—Units taken (fess) vacant replacement hous- 
ing in same price range with comparable financing (less) new 
construction planned on vacant land with financing. 

. Cohesive neighborhoods severed by freeway (as determined by 
mapping neighborhood boundaries and social characteristics). 

. Neighborhood stability (mobility index, Hill, S.L., and Frankland, 
B., HRB record 187, 1967, pp. 33-42). 

& Acres of parks lost (gained) as percent of total available acres_.._ Percent 

. Cost of park replacement less compensation. 

. Number of parks affected 7 

. Number of churches taken (or) total attendance affected__._._- 


{Number_______ 
Dollars. 

į Number. 
{Dollars 
Number of u 


Neighborhood impacts—Displacement and relocation of people, 
environmental qualities, neighborhood cohesiveness and 
stability. 


Number of people. 


Index No. 


-Number of churches_- 
(Number of people 
. Additional cost of relocation, excess over taking price__......... Dollars. 
. Improved access or location for new church facilities... ....... ` 
. Number of historical areas lost (total affected less those relocated). Number... 
. Value of monument measured by annual visits per year Visits per year. 
Net loss (gain) in tax base for school system - Dollars 
. Number of schools totally or partially taken (or affected) 
. Number of school attendance areas with access to schoo! seriously -Number of pupils__...._._. 
impaired where boundaries cannot be adjusted. 
. Increase (decrease) in cost of providing school services due to Dollars. 
changes in bussing, etc. 
. Net additional cost to the community of relocating schools affected 
by freeway (plus) cost of noise reduction in schools adjacent to 
reeway. 


Historical sites and unique areas. 


School system—Attendance boundaries, school environment 


Community economic and fiscal structure: 
pon on tax base—Net change in assessed value of property on 
ax rolls, 


. Loss of assessed valuation in right-of-ewy as percent of com- Percent. 
munity total. 

. Loss of assessed valuation in right-of-way less increase of land Dollars. 
values (assessed) due to freeway impact. 

. Net loss (gain) in tax revenue due to freeway impact. 

. Net increase (decrease) in costs of providing fire and police pro- 
tection and water, sewerage, and garbage service. 

. Net increase (decrease) over normal trend in gross wholesale and 
retail sales, 

. Net number of businesses located (dislocated) by freeway _ - 

. Net number of jobs located (dislocated) as a result of freeway o.. 

. Net gain a) in gross earnings from jobs located or dislocated Dollars... 
by the freeway. 

. Net increase (decrease) in job opportunities.due to expanded Number 
commuting area less jobs available to outside commuting. 


Community services—Police and fire protection, utility services— 
water, garbage. A 
Commercial activity—Wholesale, retail 


Employment—Creation of jobs, displacement of jobs. 


The factors and suggested measures given 
in Table 2 can be used as a basis for evalu- 
ating differences in community impact of 
various alternatives. It must be recognized 
that those measures which are given in dol- 
lar values are not compatible with the mar- 
ket cost items in Table 1 and therefore can- 
not be incorporated into the economic anal- 
ysis. While the list of factors and measures 
given in Table 2 provides a reasonable means 
for identifying and measuring community ef- 
fects, it is also meant to stimulate thought, 
research, and improvement in the means of 


describing and measuring community im- 
pact. Only by collecting data during route 
location studies and on the effects of exist- 
ing freeways will it be possible to properly 
evaluate the community effects of proposed 
freeway route alternatives. 
Viewpoint as a factor in evaluating 
community effects 

Different alternatives affect the various 
levels of government, communities, and 
groups in different ways. Much of today’s 
controversy over freeways results from the 


failure of one group to appreciate another's 
values and concerns. 

To provide some insight into the principal 
concerns of the major decision making 
groups, & research survey was used to evalu- 
ate the attitudes of highway planners, com- 
munity officials, and a sample of citizens in 
one community, toward the route location 
factors presented in Tables 1 and 2. A few of 
the results of the survey are given’in Table 
3.- They show the degree of importance 
placed on route location factors by these 
three groups. 


TABLE 3.—IMPORTANCE OF FACTORS IN ROUTE LOCATION TO HIGHWAY PLANNERS, LOCAL OFFICIALS, AND CITIZENS 


[In percent] 


Division of Highways 


Community officials 


Citizens 


Factor 


Major Minor No 


Minor 


Direct costs and benefits of freeway: 
Cost of highway. 
Motorists satety/comfort__ 
Travel time savings. 
Vehicle operating cost 
Local transportation effects: 
Traffic service to city 
Local transportation_ 
Regional access 
Highway design standards. 
Community planning and environment: 
Land use plans.. 
Esthetics of wii 


Air pollution 

Neighborhood and social structure: 
Property values. 
Neighborhood impact- 
Parks and recreation 
Cultural/religious center 
Historical/unique areas 
School system 

Community economic and fiscal structure 
Effect on tax base 
Community services 
Commercial activity. 
Employment 
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Several of the responses of the three 
groups, as shown in Table 3, deserve com- 
ment, First is the attitude toward vehicle 
operating costs. They are considered to be of 
importance by the highway planners; on 
the other hand, community officials or citi- 
zens place practically no importance on 
them. Second, as expected, the highway plan- 
ners show less concern for local traffic circu- 
lation than do city officials. Third, regarding 
the factors in community environment such 
as noise and air pollution, there is much 
more concern by community officials and 
citizens than by the highway planners. 
Finally, the factors reflecting neighborhood 
and social structure were of much less im- 
portance to this particular sample of citizens 
than to either the highway planners or com- 
munity officials. 

These few examples point out the need for 
considering the various viewpoints in plan- 
ning studies. Based on the survey, it might 
be concluded that, from the local viewpoint, 
highway planners may be putting much more 
emphasis on parks, the effects on the school 
system, and cultural and religious institu- 
tions than is necessary. On the other hand, 
they clearly indicate that, at least in this im- 
stance, some factors ranked as important by 
planners are not valued as highly by local 
Officials and citizens. The factors which are 
most important will, of course, vary with 
each individual project. Some means, such 
as Table 3, should be used to evaluate every 
project at the conceptual stage with each 
affected group expressing its principal con- 
cerns. Besides the groups included in Table 
3, other groups such as school districts and 
commercial and industrial interests should 
also be considered. By identifying the factors 
of greatest concern to each community 
group, the costs and benefits and the points 
of agreement and disagreement might be 
identified. It should be emphasized that the 
purpose of such evaluation is to eliminate 
confusion and many of the pointless argu- 
ments, and not to assign “weights” to the 
factors for evaluation of alternatives. 

Time period 

The time period over which the conse- 
quences of the various factors are evaluated 
is also important. Otherwise short run con- 
sequences might be given more weight in 
the decision as compared to the long run 
effects, or vice versa. An example might be 
the community concern that elderly people 
would be displaced from their homes in a 
given area. At the same time, the community 
master plan may indicate that the area is 
suitable for high density apartments and a 
survey show that the transition is already 
underway. In this instance, an appreciation 
of the time factor is extremely important to 
a rational appraisal of the possible alterna- 
tives. 

The right hand columns of Tables 1 and 
2 provide space in which the time period can 
be expressed (in some manner) in order to 
bring each factor into focus. A decision 
maker may on this basis be able to “dis- 
count” the significance of a factor’s impact, 
conceivably in ways similar to the applica- 
tion of compound interest formulas in the 
economy study. 


COMMUNITY FACTOR PROFILES: A DECISION 
MAKING TOOL 

The approach to decision making among 
alternatives suggested earlier in this paper 
pointed out that correct decisions among 
freeway location alternatives must have two 
parts: (1) an economy study which includes 
all items that can be reduced to money 
terms, and (2) an analysis of all items which 
cannot be stated in terms of money but 
which must be weighed in the decision. The 
approach proposed for analyzing the indirect 
or community effects of (2) has been called 
a “community factor profile.” In the opinion 
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of the authors, this approach is at least a 
step toward more rational decision making. 

The community factor profile is a graphi- 
cal description, based on the factors and 
measures suggested in Table 2, of the effects 
of each proposed freeway location alterna- 
tive. Figure 1 is a highly simplified and con- 
solidated version of such a profile for four 
alternative locations numbered 1, 2, 3 and 4. 
[Figure 1 not printed in Recorp.] On this 
figure, each profile scale is on a percentage 
base, ranging from a negative to a positive 
100 percent. One hundred either negative or 
positive is the maximum absolute value of 
the measure that is adopted for each factor. 
Reduction to the percentage base simplifies 
scaling and plotting the profiles. The maxi- 
mum positive or negative value of the meas- 
ure, the units, and the time span are in- 
dicated on the right hand side of the profile 
for reference. For each alternative, the posi- 
tive or negative value for any factor is cal- 
culated as a percent of the maximum ab- 
solute value over all alternatives and is 
plotted on the appropriate abscissa. A broken 
line connecting the plotted points for each 
alternative gives its factor profile. For the 
profiles, factors and measures should be 
selected which will adequately describe all 
important elements of community impact. 
Care should be used in defining factor meas- 
ures to assure that they are not measuring 
the same consequences, Otherwise in effect 
there would be “double counting” and dis- 
proportionate weight would be given to those 
factors. This may result in incorrect deci- 
sions. 

In order to reduce the complexity of the 
diagram and, in turn, of the decision mak- 
ing process, the full set of community fac- 
tors should be reduced whenever it is pos- 
sible to do so. Two guidelines are suggested 
for accomplishing this: (1) eliminating all 
those factors that are not relevant or im- 
portant to the particular decision, and (2) 
eliminating all factors where the values are 
substantially the same for all alternatives. 
These tests must be acceptable to all parties 
involved in the study. 

It is expected that the profiles will be pre- 
pared for each alternative from the view- 
point of each community interest group and 
will incorporate the factors that are impor- 
tant to that particular group’s viewpoint. A 
composite profile would also be prepared 
showing the total community effect for each 
factor. Separate profiles for each alternative 
could be made on transparent overlays to 
facilitate the method of comparison pro- 
posed in the following section of this paper. 
In passing it should be noted that research is 
well under way to provide such displays on a 
cathode-ray tube activated by a computer. 
This would permit almost instant recall of 
any comparisons that seemed appropriate. 


METHOD FOR PLAN EVALUATION 


Because of the complexity that “real life” 
factor profiles would often have, a system- 
atic procedure for evaluating and compar- 
ing the relative merits of the several alterna- 
tives is essential. The method proposed here 
is that a series of paired comparisons be 
made using engineering economic analysis 
and factor profiles as the decision making 
tools. 

First, alternatives 1 and 2 would be com- 
pared; then the better of these is compared 
with 3, and so on. In comparing two alterna- 
tives the incremental cost or benefit from 
the economic analysis is weighed against 
the differences in community impact be- 
tween the alternatives as shown by the fac- 
tor profiles. The decision maker representing 
each group would appraise the economic and 
community factors and determine his pref- 
erence between the two alternatives. After 
all the paired comparisons among the vari- 
ous alternatives have been completed, there 
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would result preference rankings for each 
viewpoint in the community. These would be 
used for comparisons among competing 
viewpoints in reaching a final decision. 

A highly simplified example to illustrate 
the paired comparison approach is given by 
the question: “Is it preferable to save $50,000 
per year in vehicle operating costs accruing 
to local residents by adopting a shorter route 
or to retain a commercial enterprise employ- 
ing ten people and paying $20,000 per year 
in property taxes? It is estimated that a 
substitute enterprise will develop in five 
years.” It is admitted that this example is 
far simpler than those of the real world 
where the factor profile would include sev- 
eral elements. Even so, such such com- 
parisons make clear the actual points at 
issue and may greatly reduce the number of 
irrational arguments that accompany most 
controversial decision. 


Technique jor comparisons among 
alternatives 


The flow chart of Figure 2 depicts the pro- 
cedure to be followed in making the paired 
comparison described above. [Figure 2 not 
printed in Recorp.] Failure to follow some 
such procedure may result in selecting the 
less than optimum alternative. 

Step 1: Perform Engineering Economic 
Analysis. Rank the alternatives in order of 
preference as determined by the economic 
analysis. This may be done on the basis of 
maximum net benefits over cost or total and 
incremental benefit cost ratios or rates of re- 
turn. Tabulate the net benefits over costs for 
each alternative. 

Step 2: Prepare Factor Profiles. Factor pro- 
files are prepared from the viewpoint of each 
interest group showing the freeway’s impact 
on each relevant factor for that group. A fac- 
tor profile is also prepared which shows the 
total or aggregate effect of each alternative 
over all communities and groups. 

Step 3: Economic and Factor Profile Anal- 
ysis. Compare alternatives on the basis of the 
economic analysis and the factor profiles. 
Eliminate from the set of feasible alterna- 
tives any alternative which is dominated by 
another from the standpoint of both the eco- 
nomic analysis and the factor profile. One 
alternative is strictly dominant over another 
if all percentage values of the factor profile 
of the dominant alternative are greater than 
that of alternative. This implies that there 
are no crossovers in the lines of the factor 
profiles for the two. 

Step 4: Paired Comparison of Alternatives. 
Paired com: are made for each view- 
point on the basis of the incremental differ- 
ences in community effects from the factor 
profiles, and comparing these with the incre- 
mental differences in costs from the economic 
analysis. Any two alternatives can be paired, 
but a reasonable beginning would be to pair 
one of the alternatives having a good factor 
profile with the preferred alternative from 
the economic analysis. 

(a) Determine the differences between the 
alternatives for the community factors, and 
compare the increments of values gained 
with the increments of values lost. 

(b) State a preference between the two 
alternatives based on the importance to the 
decision makers of the tradeoffs among the 
factors. 

(c) Check the preference statement against 
the ranking from the economic analysis. 
This resolves the question, “Is the alterna- 
tive preferred in (a) also superior from the 
standpoint of the economic analysis?” If 
the answer is “yes” then the preferred al- 
ternative is paired with the next alternative 
selected for analysis. If “no,” then the analy- 
sis proceeds to (d). 

(ad) Test the differences in community 
factors against the excess of costs over bene- 
fits. The decision-maker is asking the ques- 
tion, “Are the gains in community factors 
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worth the additional incremental costs of 
this alternative?” If the answer is “yes” the 
alternative of higher cost is preferred be- 
cause of its higher community benefits. 
Otherwise, the alternative preferred from the 
economic analysis is selected and paired 
against the next alternative for analysis. 

Step 5: Continue Paired Comparison Pro- 
cedure. The procedure (a) through (d) is 
continued until all feasible alternatives have 
been included in comparisons. The paired 
comparisons among the feasible alternatives 
produce a preferred alternative, and also a 
preference ranking among all alternatives for 
each viewpoint if this is desired. 

The only constraint imposed on the deci- 
sion makers in the paired comparisons is 
that preferences among alternatives must be 
transitive, Le. if A is preferred to B, and B 
is preferred to C, then A is preferred to C. 
This insures that preferences and decisions 
are consistent with previous ones, and that 
the final ranking of alternatives refiects the 
decision makers’ true preferenecs. 

In sum, the purpose of the factor profiles 
and the procedure for analysis is to help the 
decision maker apply the two basic prin- 
ciples of decision-making: (1) to separate 
economic effects measurable in dollar values 
from other consequences, and (2) to com- 
pare the differences in alternatives in mak- 
ing decisions, The factor profiles and the 
method of analysis offer both a visual aid 
and a systematic procedure for implementing 
these principles. The construction of the 
factor profiles does not imply that the area 
under the curves can be integrated, or the 
percentage values of factors can be added in 
order to make a decision, To do so would be 
to revert to the factor-weighting methods 
discussed earlier in this paper. 

An example application 


Consider a freeway route location with four 
proposed alternatives, with the relevant 
community impact factors and corresponding 
factor profiles depicted in Figure 1. The eco- 
nomic analysis in Table 4 provides the fol- 
lowing information: 


TABLE 4.—ECONOMIC ANALYSIS OF 
LOCATION ALTERNATIVES 
Alternative (in thousands) 
Item 
Annual cost... 
Annual road use 


Net benefits...... 
Benefit-cost ratio 


Incremental 


Incre- 

Benefit- mental net 
cost benefit 
(cost) 


Incremental 
analysis 


(P 


0 
(150) 


The economic analysis indicates that al- 
ternative. 2 is preferred, since it shows a 
benefit-cost ratio greater than 1 on the total 
inyestment and on all increments of in- 
vestment. Alternative 1 ranks next, then 4 
and 3 have equal desirability from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. 

It must be recognized that the rankings 
given by this analysis can be changed sub- 
stantially by changing the interest rate, with 
lower rates tending to favor higher capital 
investments. This example is based on an 
interest rate that reflects the minimum at- 
tractive rate of return for a particular high- 
way agency. 

In examing the factor profiles, we find that 
the profile of alternate 4 dominates both 
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1 and 3. Since 4 is equally attractive as 3 
in the economic analysis, alternative 3 can 
be dropped on the basis of the dominance 
tests. For the first paired comparison, alter- 
native 2, preferred from the economic anal- 
ysis, is paired with 4, a dominant alternative 
from the factor profiles. In comparing the 
differences between these two alternatives, 
we find that alternative 2 provides 200 acres 
of developable land and saves 290 housing 
units and $.58 million in assessed valuation, 
On the other hand, alternative 4 decreases 
the average daily traffic on major local streets 
by 5000 vehicles and saves 25 parcels of in- 
dustrial property and 2 community facilities. 
Let it then be assumed that the decision 
makers agree that alternative 4 is the more 
attractive of the two, based on the factor 
analysis tradeoffs. 

However, in the economic analysis alterna- 
tive 2 is preferred to 4 by $150,000 per year, 
so that additional comparison to the net 
benefits foregone must also be made. Here 
it should be noted that alternative 2 costs 
the agency that will build the freeway $50,000 
more per year; on the other hand, vehicle 
operating costs are $200,000 per year less. It 
could be that the various groups would there- 
fore weigh the economic consequences quite 
differently. Assuming that, even with the cost 
differences, alternative 4 is selected over 2, 
a similar comparison would be made between 
4and 1, 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PROPOSED APPROACH 


When a composite analysis of the over-all 
effects of route location alternatives does 
not produce a final decision among alterna- 
tives because of conflicts of interest among 
decision groups, then an analysis of factor 
profiles from the viewpoint of each decision 
making group can be performed. By separat- 
ing out those factors that are relevant to 
each decision making group, and following 
the procedure for analysis from the flow 
diagram of Figure 2, a preference ranking of 
alternatives can be derived for each view- 
point. The rankings and profiles can then 
be used for resolving conflicts among compet- 
ing interest groups. In addition, where there 
are areas of disagreement, the factors re- 
sponsible for such conflicts, and the reasons 
for them, can be pinpointed explicitly. 

The proposed approach can also serve as 
a basis for negotiation and compensation. In 
a political setting, arriving at decisions which 
are as equitable as possible may involve ne- 
gotiation and compensation of losers by the 
gainers. One of two approaches can be taken 
by decision makers in arriving at final de- 
cisions: 

1. Selecting the alternative that will dis- 
tribute the impact as equally as possible 
among the conflicting interest groups, 

2. Selecting the alternative which maxi- 
mizes the net benefits of both economic and 
community factors along the entire route. 

With either approach the factor profiles 
can be used as a basis for negotiation and 
bargaining, and for determining and provid- 
ing for compensations to communities, 
groups and individuals to achieve equitable 
solutions. This becomes especially important 
in the light of new and proposed legislation 
respecting public hearings, decisions, and 
compensation for losses. Recently, the courts 
have altered the concept of compensating 
property to one of compensating people when 
freeway rights of way are acquired, It is 
not a great step to the concept of compen- 
sating communities and groups for losses 
resulting from freeways. At the same time, 
provisions might be made to allow com- 
munities and groups to make certain conces- 
sions and side payments, and adjust com- 
munity and service district boundaries in 
order to equalize gains and losses. Such steps 
as these could do much to smooth the present 
rocky road to agreements on freeway loca- 
tions, 
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SUMMARY 


To summarize, the advantages of the pro- 
posed factor analysis method of evaluation 
of freeway locations are as follows: 

1. It separates the direct money conse- 
quences from the community consequences 
so that they do not become confused in the 
analysis; 

2. In complex decision making where it is 
important to have more rather than less in- 
formation on which to base the decisions, it 
provides a means by which to display the 
different factors relevant to making choices; 

3. It provides a means for comparing the 
incremental differences in community fac- 
tors among alternatives, and contrasting 
them with the differences in economic costs 
or benefits; 

4, The analysis also provides for separa- 
tion of viewpoints as well as an analysis of 
the over-all impact. It shows the incidence 
of community effects upon community 
groups, brings out the points or agreement 
or disagreement among those groups, and 
serves aS a mechanism in resolving those 
conflicts; 

5. Finally, factor identification and factor 
profiles can be a useful tool during the plan- 
ning process a) in defining the factors which 
are important to the community and com- 
munity groups, b) in establishing goals and 
objectives, c) as a basis for discussion dur- 
ing the development of alternatives, and d) 
as a means of evaluating and making deci- 
sions among alternatives. 
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TUNNEY LAUDS KAPPA ALPHA PSI 
LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, Kappa 
Alpha Psi Fraternity has undertaken a 
most laudable task in its guide right 
service program. 

Conceived in 1922, guide right is a year- 
round program for the educational and 
occupational guidance of youth in high 
school and college. It is inspirational in 
character, as well as a source of informa- 
tion for young men. 

Through guide right, Kappa Alpha Psi 
attempts to place the training experi- 
ence and friendly interest of successful 
men at the disposal of young men who 
need inspiration and counsel regarding 
their choice of a life’s career. And to 
arouse the interest of the entire com- 
munity in the problems of youth as they 
seek to lead useful lives. 

To be more specific, the objectives of 
guide right are: 

Helping youth, especially those of 
high school age, in the selection of 
courses leading to vocations compatible 
with their attitudes and personalities. 

Assisting students to get employment 
and progress successfully in their chosen 
vocations. 

Assisting parents in counseling. their 
children by giving the youth an oppor- 
tunity to talk with people who are suc- 
cessful in their chosen vocations. 

Sponsoring entertainment and cul- 
tural enrichment activities to give young 
people respite from the drudgery of the 
streets. 

Informing young people of the values 
of higher education, assistance available 
for educational pursuits, scholarships, 
loans, professional counseling and fel- 
lowships. They also discuss the various 
opportunities in vocations and profes- 
sions, current labor demands and trends, 
and the personal, scholastic, and eco- 
nomic requirements for employment. 

The Los Angeles alumni chapter of 
Kappa Alpha Psi has implemented the 
guide right program through a’ social 
action project, the instructional leader- 
ship league, referred to as the Kappa 
League. 

The Kappa League embodies the goals 
of the guide right program, with specific 
emphasis on leadership development and 
self-motivation for career achievement. 

Since the fundamental purpose of the 
fraternity is achievement, Kappa Alpha 
Psi seeks to help the young men of its 
league achieve worthy goals for them- 
selves and make constructive contribu- 
tions to their community when leader- 
ship roles become their responsibility. 

In an article appearing in the Los An- 
geles Times, on January 30, 1970, staff 
writer Jack Jones described the Kappa 
League and its programs: 

YOUTHS IN LEADERSHIP LEAGUE To BE 

HONORED BY BLACK FRATERNITY 


Kappa Alpha Psi Helps Students from 
Ghetto Prepare for College and Then Gives 
Them Advice in Choosing Career. 
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“For a long time, we in the black middle 
class have been accused of going down our 
own road and not worrying about our young 
brothers in the so-called ghetto,” said Mel 
Davis, a Hollywood film studio accountant. 

Davis (as social action committee chair- 
man for the Los Angeles alumni chapter of 
Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity, directs a one- 
and-a-half-year-old program to build leader- 
ship talent and open the doors to higher edu- 
cation and careers for black male students 
from several local high schools. 

“We feel we are making a contribution to 
assist our youngsters,” said Davis. 

“There is self-satisfaction in seeing these 
young guys come up and head for medical 
school or business. It’s nice to think that in 
some cases it wouldn’t happen if it weren't 
for us.” 

SECOND ANNUAL CEREMONY 


More than 30 of the young men piled up 
enough achievement points in a variety -of 
projects presented for honor March 7 in the 
Biltmore Bowl during the second annual cere- 
mony staged by the black-fraternity-spon- 
sored Instructional Leadership League. 

The Kappa League, as itis more commonly 
called, began with. 13 Locke High School 
students in June, 1968, as part of the na- 
tional fraternity’s Guide Right program. 

By the end of the following school year, 
it had grown to 51 and by now has expanded 
to include 76 students in the 10th, lith and 
12th grades in seven high schools. 

The Kappa League is a strictly run, de- 
manding program which requires its en- 
rollees to plan, execute and report on such 
projects as discussion groups, educational 
events and social gatherings. 

League members meet every two weeks 
at the Kappa “Kastle,” 1846 South Crenshaw 
Boulevard and are carefully graded by su- 
pervising alumni on their conduct, project 
performance and abilities to organize their 
own affairs. 


A major thrust of the program is to prepare 
the young men for college, which involves 
bringing in undergraduate fraternity mem- 
bers from local universities and colleges to 
tutor. Alumni aldvisers work closely with 
high school counselors. 


ARRESTED WITH APPLICATIONS 

High school seniors in the group are ap- 
prised of available scholarships and are 
guided in writing admittance applications to 
universities offering the best educational lad- 
ders to desired careers. 

“If a youngster wants. to be an architect, 
we'll run interference for him and steer him 
to a successful man in that field,” Davis 
said, “But he has to make his own contact. 
That's part of his leadership development,” 

Kappa alumni include men who have made 
the grade in many fields. “You name it and 
we have it,” Davis said. 

Some prominent Kappa alums, he notes, 
are Superior Judge Bernard Jefferson, Fed- 
eral Judge David Williams, State Sen. Mervyn 
Dymally (D-Los Angeles), City Councilmen 
Thomas Bradley and Billy G. Mills, insur- 
ance executives Norman B. Houston and 
Norman ©, Houston, and such sports figures 
as high jumper John Rambo and basketball 
Stars Walt Hazzard and Wilt Chamberlain. 

While the effect of the program on the 
high school students and their parents have 
been sharply positive, the impact on the 
fraternity’s undergraduates on several local 
college campuses has also been noticeable 
Davis said. 

FIVE PHASES 

“This has been a lifesaver in rapport be- 
tween the undergrads and the alums,” he 
said, “They didn’t feel we are doing anything 
relevant to the community. Now they are 
throwing themselves into this thing.” 

All activities and projects—such as a Jan- 
uary weekend retreat centering on discussion 
of black equality, sex and drug abuse—are 
geared to five rigidly outlined phases of the 
Kappa League program. 
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These are self-identity (discipline, aware- 
ness, appearance ... ); training (academic, 
career preparation ...); competition (poli- 
tics, sports ...); social (religion, communi- 
cation, manners ...) and health education 
(physical fitness, sex education, drugs ... ) 

It was the Kappa League students them- 
selves who ruled out smoking at the meet- 
ings and who confiscated drugs from a guest 
at one of their dances. 

The social action committee members of 
the Kappa Alpha Psi alumni chapter in Los 
Angeles, who direct the Kappa League, are 
Mel L. Davis, chairman; Solomon Henderson 
and Burnell Hayes, secretaries; Earle Carring- 
ton, scholarship coordinator; Lloyd Goddard, 
testing and counseling coordinator; Burnell 
Hayes, training coordinator; John Merrill, 
Bernard Johnson Jr., and Lafayette Height, 
tutorial services coordinators; Edgar Bishop, 
ways and means coordinator, and Cagney 
France, identity phase coordinator, Commit- 
teemen are Oliver Barnett, Prosper Bullen, 
Ralph Butler, Gaston Boyd, Tom Bradley, 
Charlie Jackson, Mel Longmire, Jerrell 
Stephens and Dave Wilkerson. 

They and Kappa Alpha Psi Fraternity are 
to be commended for efforts to help young 
men make the most of the opportunities 
available to them in our society. 


THE WATER POLLUTION PROBLEM 
IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HON. J. GLENN BEALL, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BEALL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
those of us who live and work in the 
Washington; D.C., area realize the extent 
of the water pollution problem. One of 
our Nation's greatest rivers, the Potomac, 
flows just south of the Capitol, a vivid 
example of the seriousness of the sit- 
uation. 

My colleague, and close friend, from 
the Highth Congressional District of 
Maryland, GILBERT GUDE, has demon- 
strated continually his concern about the 
conditions which lead to the pollution of 
the Potomac River. Just recently he ex- 
amined an interceptor which carries 
waste from Virginia, Maryland, and the 
District to the Blue Plains treatment 
plant. His inspection tour disclosed raw 
sewage overflowing into the river at Key 
Bridge. 

I understand that subsequent informa- 
tion has been supplied to my colleague 
that indicates that from 20,000 to 100,- 
000 gallons of sewage empties into the 
river at this location each day—depend- 
ing on the weather. 

Below are an article and an editorial 
from the Washington Star about this 
situation. I hope each of my colleagues 
will take the opportunity to read about 
these deplorable conditions: 

[From the Evening Star, July 7, 1970] 
SEWER at Key Brice Has DAILY OVERFLOW 
(By Robert Pear) 

The D.C. Department of Sanitary Engineer- 
ing has nicknamed the sewer “Old Faithful,” 
so regularly does it gush raw sewage into the 
Potomac River at Key Bridge for two or three 
hours daily. 

Rep. Gilbert Gude, R-Md., and Montgomery 
County Councilman Richmond M. Keeney 
were dismayed at the sight yesterday as they 
walked along an inadequate, 3,000-foot 
stretch of the Potomac interceptor in George- 
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town, which carries waste from Virginia, 
Maryland and the District to the Blue Plains 
treatment plant. 

The two Marylanders pledged their support 
for a new relief sewer, but it is unlikely the 
proposed 84-inch pipe will be laid unless the 
District gets a supplemental appropriation ot 
$2.5 million from Congress. 

Jean B. Levesque, water services chief of 
the Department of Sanitary Engineering, said 
the sewer, on Water Street NW between Key 
Bridge and 31st Street, has been overfiowing 
for two years. 

In dry weather, the sewage spews through 
a temporary weir and into the Potomac 
around 2 p.m. almost every day. After rain- 
storm, the combined sewer often discharges 
water and sewage all day, Levesque said. 

North of Key Bridge the Potomac and 
Dulles interceptors run parallel. With com- 
pletion of the Potomac pumping station and 
the Lincoln Memorial tunnel in 18 months, 
the two interlopers will extend without in- 
terruption from 3lst Street south to Blue 
Plains. 

The $2.5 million required to fill in the gap 
tentatively has been approved by the City 
Council but Mayor Walter E. Washington 
says it must wait until location of the 
Potomac Freeway is finally determined. 

The single 48-inch pipe that now links the 
two dual sections cannot handle the 50 mil- 
lion gallons of sewage that pass through 
daily, including most of the waste from the 
Cabin John watershed in Montgomery 
County. 

At peak periods, the sewage flows exposed 
over the ground for about 25 feet, between & 
manhole and the interceptor, and then 
through an underground pipe straight into 
the Potomac. 

A sanitation official estimated the overflow 
in the river on a dry day at between 20,000 
and 100,000 gallons. 

Montgomery County will help finance the 
interceptor through payment of user charges, 
and Keeney suggested yesterday that con- 
struction of the line could be hastened if the 
county paid a portion of its share in advance. 

Gude said the Georgetown pollution hazard 
indicated again the need for suburban areas 
to construct small sewage treatment plants 
of their own. 

About half of the 232 million gallons of 
sewage processed daily at Blue Plains comes 
from suburban Maryland. The Interior De- 
partment has proposed a 67-million-gallon 
limit on Maryland's input, noting that the 
treatment facility operates at 10 percent 
above designed capacity. 


Gupe’s WALK 

Over a period of years, Justice William O. 
Douglas’ organized walks along the C & O 
Canal have served the useful purpose of pub- 
licizing the great natural assets of that area, 
and reminding us of the steps still required 
to conserve them, 

For a similar purpose, Maryland's Rep- 
resentative Gude joined a few newsmen and 
sanitary engineers in a shorter walk the other 
day to publicize a glaring instance of public 
neglect in that same area; The overflow of 
raw sewage into the Potomac River near the 
canal at Key Bridge. 

It is well known that this overflow pours 
millions of gallons of sewage directly into 
the river in times of rain. A fact less well 
known, discovered by the Gude party, is that 
the overfiow actually occurs on nearly a daily 
basis, even without rain. In response, the 
congressman is pressuring the District gov- 
ernment to expedite its work on a 3,000-foot 
gap in the giant Potomac interceptor sewer 
which would correct the fault—transmitting 
this sewage directly to the regional treatment 
plant at Blue Plains. 

Last month, the District City Council con- 
ditionally approved a budget request to Con- 
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gress for this purpose—the condition being 
that the sewer job must be delayed until 
final agreement is reached on the Potomac 
Expressway, so that the two construction 
projects can proceed together. If the eco- 
nomics of the situation actually require such 
a delay, that conclusion, as we have noted 
before, certainly adds another compelling 
reason for speeding decisions on the District’s 
deadlocked freeways. 

But Gude is right to ask whether, in fact, 
some means could not be found to allow the 
sewer work to proceed immediately. We think 
the point might well be raised when the re- 
gion’s local sanitation officials get together 
this Friday to try to co-ordinate their sew- 
age programs. Most of the immediate local 
concern properly involves the expansion of 
the Blue Plains plant. Even with that ex- 
pansion assured, however, the sewer gap in 
Georgetown will continue to pour raw, stink- 
ing sewage into the Potomac on a regular 
schedule, every day. 


WHY IS THE SENATE DRAGGING 
ITS FEET? 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Columbia, S.C., State on 
July 12 asks the necessary question, 
“Why is the Senate dragging its feet on 
the family assistance plan?” 

This is an editorial that I believe all 
my colleagues should read. I am inserting 
it in the Recorp at this point: 


WHERE ARE THE REFORMERS WHEN REFORM 
COMES ALONG? 

Daniel P. Moynihan, the White House 
counselor, warned the other day that failure 
to get the Administration’s Family Assistance 
Plan approved this year probably would 
doom welfare reform for a decade. It is a 
grim thought, considering the horrible botch 
that passes for “welfare” in our welfare 
state. 

What needs to be asked, though, is why 
Congress persists in dragging its feet. The 
House passed the Nixon bill April 16. Here 
it is July and the Senate Finance Committee, 
to which the House bill was assigned, has yet 
to set a hearing date, let alone begin the 
tortuous process of enactment. 

Mr. Moynihan may have put his finger on 
the problem when he observed that those 
who like to talk about the need for welfare 
reform are nowhere to be found when reform 
is proposed. 

“They do not want us to fail,” Mr. Moyni- 
han was charitable enough to suggest. “That 
part of their spirit and goodness survives. 
But they somehow do not want us to suc- 
ceed," he went on, “They do not, I sometimes 
think, want anything to succeed.” 

Though Mr. Moynihan declined to name 
names, it is not hard to spot those he had in 
mind. Conspicuous among them are the vari- 
ous “welfare rights” lobbyists who are for- 
ever squawking about the insensitivity of the 
Establishment and demanding more and more 
for less and less—but not for fewer and fewer. 
Mr. Moynihan is too charitable. Their pur- 
pose is not welfare reform. It is welfare 
growth. 

Then there are those who, while in favor 
of reform as an abstract proposition are never 
heard to suggest any specific improvements. 
Sen. Russell Long of Lousiana may fall into 
this category. The senator wants reform in 
the worst way, but he objects to the Nixon 
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proposal on grounds that, while it includes 
effective work incentives for the first time 
in history, it doesn’t include enough of them. 

The senator may be right. No one js insist- 
ing that the Nixon plan is perfect; it might 
even be a mistake. The President himself 
concedes that it is no more than the first 
step in a difficult journey out of the existing 
quagmire in which countless unfortunates 
are stuck. If improvements are what Senator 
Long is after, however, his methods are cer- 
tainly curious. As chairman of the Senate Fi- 
mance Committee, he could have scheduled 
hearings on the welfare bill. Instead he has 
elected to sit on it for nearly three months. 

Maybe the Administration has failed to 
push the reform measure as far as it might 
have. But that is not the principal difficulty. 
If Mr. Moynihan is correct in predicting an- 
other decade of welfare degradation and de- 
spair, the blame will belong to our listless 
Senate. 


MORE EVIDENCE SUPPORTING THE 
OIL IMPORT QUOTA SYSTEM 


HON. JOHN WOLD 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, at the time 
the Task Force on Oil Imports made its 
report the point was made that many 
of its recommendations would not hold 
up under the harsh light of reality. I 
was among the many who felt the task 
force relied too heavily upon academic 
experts who lacked the firsthand knowl- 
edge of the petroleum industry to really 
do a first-rate report or to conclude 
with any validity that the oil import 
quota system should be abolished. 

The events of the past few months 
have already shown the weakness of the 
report. 

The July 15, 1970, issue of the Wall 
Street Journal has an article entitled 
“Soaring Tanker Rates Damp Oil Im- 
pons and May Force U.S. Gasoline Prices 

p.” 

The article presents first hand evidence 
that so-called cheap foreign oil may not 
contribute to lower prices for the con- 
sumer. In fact, the cost of foreign oil may 
end up higher than U.S. produced oil be- 
cause of increased transportation 
charges and any number of other vari- 
ables which cannot be controlled by the 
United States. 

Adequate supplies of petroleum are 
vital to the security and well-being of 
our Nation. The only certain means to 
insure adequate supplies is by developing 
domestic self-sufficiency. 

I include the July 15 article in the 
Record with my remarks: 

COSTLIER FOREIGN CRUDE: SOARING TANKER 
Rates Damp OIL IMPORTS AND MAY Force 
U.S. GASOLINE Prices Up 
Motorists in the U.S. and Western Europe 

may soon be paying more for gasoline because 

a pipeline closedown in Syria and forced pro- 

duction cutbacks in Libya have sent oil 

tanker charter rates zooming to near records. 

The tanker charges, which have doubled 
since April and quadrupled since this time 
last year, have bloated the delivered cost of 
Middle Eastern and African crude oil at U.S. 
East Coast refineries to 75 cents a barrel 
higher than the cost of delivered U.S. oil. 
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Normally the price edge is on the other 
side. The imported crude usually costs $1.45 
a barrel less than U.S. oil. 

As might be expected, the price distortion 
has sharply reduced U.S. imports of foreign 
oil. And it has narrowed the profit outlook 
for some inland refiners who customarily ob- 
tain a windfall by trading off their oil import 
“tickets,” 

But it has sharply raised the profit outlook 
for such independent ship owners as Aristotle 
Onassis and Stavros Niarchos of Greece and 
Daniel K. Ludwig of the U.S., operators of 
the world’s largest private tanker fleets. 

The impact is mirrored in domestic pro- 
duction plans, The Texas Railroad Commis- 
sion, that state’s oil regulatory agency, is 
expected today to raise sharply the amount 
of oil that Texas wells will be allowed to 
produce next month. 

Louisiana’s oil regulatory body, the Con- 
servation Department, has already acted to 
open up the August flow. Last Friday it an- 
nounced that the August per-well oil produc- 
tion rate will be the highest since the Suez 
Canal crisis snuffed off the flow of foreign 
oil in 1956. 

Canada, too, is rushing in more crude. 
U.S. imports from Canada in the first week 
of July ran at nearly double the year-earlier 
rate. 

PIPELINE RUPTURE 


This latest ofl crisis had its beginnings 
May 3, when a bulldozer under mysterious 
circumstances rammed into the Trans Ara- 
bian Pipe Line in Syria, knocking out the 
line, which normally carries about 475,000 
barrels of oil a day from Saudi Arabian fields 
to the Mediterranean port of Sidon, Lebanon. 

The line carried only about one-sixth of 
the oil output of Arabian American Oil Co., 
which is owned 30% each by Standard Oil 
Co. of California, Texaco Inc, and Standard 
Oil Co. (New Jersey) and 10% by Mobil Oil 
Corp. But this was oil that was close to 
Europe, only a short tanker’s run away from 
Continental refiners. 

Fixing the line would be simple enough, 
company Officials asserted in New York. A 
spokesman said the job could be done “in 
about 24 hours.” But so far, he stated, the 
Syrian government has adamantly refused 
to allow company technicians to do any re- 
pair work, and the line still sits idle. 

Though Arabian American Oil officials are 
loathe to speculate about Syria’s refusal, 
other Middle East specialists view the gov- 
ernment stand as another ploy in the Arab- 
Israeli war. The line had often been attacked 
in the past by Arab guerrillas; one section 
of it goes through the Israeli-occupied Golan 
Heights. Evidently, by the analysis of some 
Middle East sources, Syria hopes to pressure 
the U.S., through the oil companies, to cut 
off Israeli aid. 

Syria, though, was only the starting point 
for the current oil crisis. Libya has com- 
pounded the woes in the past month by or- 
dering seven producers in that country to 
slash their output some 550,000 barrels a 
day, or about 15% of Libya’s total output. 
Companies hit there are Occidental Petro- 
leum Corp., Continental Oil Co., Marathon 
Oil Co., Amerada Hess Corp., the Royal 
Dutch-Shell Group, Texaco and California 
Standard. 

The issue, by Libyan government account, 
is conservation. But some oil experts, see 
this, too, as a ploy, not in the war with 
Israel but in the war with the oil companies 
over tax payments. 

Europe, as the Middle East’s most imme- 
diate customer, has made up some of the 
almost one million barrels a day lost in 
Syria and Libya by shortstopping oil from 
Libya and Nigeria that normally would have 
gone to the U.S. 

But Europe has had to do most of its 
emergency shopping in the Persian Gulf, 
and therein lies the cause of the tanker rate 
surge. Because the Suez Canal remains closed 
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by the Arab-Israeli war, all Persian Gulf oil 
destined for Europe, a six-times-longer jour- 
ney than the voyage across the Mediter- 
ranean from Lebanon to Europe. 

The resulting sudden jump in tanker de- 
mand has quickly eliminated what had been 
a traditional summer surplus. And it has 
sent spot, charter rates for a single voyage 
soaring close to levels prevalent during the 
Suez crisis of 1956. They are more than half 
again higher than during the six-day Arab- 
Israeli war of 1967. 

The cost of moving a barrel of oil from 
the Persian Gulf to the U.S. East Coast has 
skyrocketed to about $3.25 a barrel; the oil 
itself in the Persian Gulf area costs only 
$1.25 a barrel, producing a total cost in the 
U.S. of about $4.50 a barrel. A barrel of 
crude oil from Louisiana, by contrast, costs 
only $3.75 delivered to an East Coast refiner, 
or 75 cents less. 

On the West Coast, too, “Persian Gulf 
Crude is quite a bit more costly than Cali- 
fornia crude,” a California Standard spokes- 
man says. 


PEDDLING IMPORT “TICKETS” 


The effect of the high tanker rates has 
been to render temporarily worthless a 
“ticket” to import foreign oil. In normal 
times, inland refineries, which are too far 
from ports to economically utilize foreign 
oil, work out exchange agreements with East 
Coast refiners. They deliver low-cost foreign 
oil to the East Coast refinery in exchange for 
receiving an equal amount of high-cost do- 
mestic oil at the inland refinery. The value 
of this swap can be a windfall as high as 
$1.45 a barrel to the inland refiner. 

This gain “often means the difference be- 
tween a profit and loss” for an inland re- 
finer, said one oil executive. And the smaller 
the refinery, the greater the impact, under a 
so-called “sliding scale” that provides quotas 
of up to 40% of a small refinery’s total crude 
oil processing rate, compared with a big-re- 
finery average of only about 7%. 

J. Avery Rush, president of Diamond Sham- 
rock Corp.’s oil and gas unit, said in Ama- 
rillo, Texas, his company was having in- 
creased difficulty arranging trades for about 
half its second half oil import quota of 
about 4,000 barrels a day. "The amount of our 
quota which we haven’t placed yet is large 
enough for us to be concerned” about its 
potential effect on second half earnings, he 
said. 

Clark Oil & Refining Co., Milwaukee, said 
“everything is still up in the air” in its ef- 
forts to work out exchange agreements for 
its second half quotas. 


SEEKING TO EXTEND QUOTAS 


“A number of companies holding unused 
tickets are likely to be hot-footing it to 
Washington in the next few weeks to seek 
an extension of their quotas,” one oil execu- 
tive said. The quotas are due to expire Dec. 
31. During the 1967 world oil supply crisis, 
however, the Government permitted unused 
quotas to be used during the following two 
years. 

Some inland companies also have protected 
themselves against the present situation 
with long-term exchange agreements. Amer- 
ican Petrofina Inc., controlled by Petrofina 
S.A. of Brussels, said in Dallas it made “most 
of our deals on a full-year basis” good until 
next Jan. 1, so it doesn’t expect to be hit too 
hard by the current difficulties. 

As the foreign crude costs mounts ever 
higher, meantime, the big international oil 
companies continue to cut back on their use 
of foreign oil at U.S. refineries. “East Coast 
crude oil imports could fall to as little as 
$00,000 barrels a day from a normal level 
about 700,000 barrels daily,” one major com- 
pany predicted. Total U.S. imports of foreign 
oil other than that from Canada fell to 520,- 
000 barrels a day in the week ended July 3 
from 850,000 barrels daily a year earlier, the 
American Petroleum Institute said. 
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In the same period, imports of Canadian 
oil jumped to 609,000 barrels daily from 316,- 
000 barrels a day a year earlier. This was 
despite the fact that Canadian oil was placed 
under an official U.S. quota for the first time 
July 1, limiting imports to an average of 
395,000 barrels a day for the last six months 
of the year. “Companies are borrowing from 
future quotas to boost Canadian imports now 
at the expense of November or December,” 
one oilman declared. 

Some oilmen were hopeful the U.S. Goy- 
ernment could be persuaded to ease restric- 
tions on Canadian oil. Ashland Oil Inc. said 
in Ashland, Ky., it hopes the Government 
will foresee the possibility of a U.S. crude oll 
shortage and allow freer access to Canadian 
crude, 


SPACE AND TOMORROW’S SOCIETY 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is a pleasure to offer for the Recorp 
a speech delivered in Sacramento, Calif., 
on Monday, July 20, by Karl G. Harr, Jr., 
president of the Aerospace Industries 
Association of America. The subject of 
Mr. Harr’s speech is, “Space and To- 
morrow’s Society.” I commend its read- 
ing to all those concerned about our na- 
tional future: 


SPACE AND TOMORROW'S Socrery 
(Address by Karl G. Harr, Jr.) 


President Stone, members of the Comstock 
Club, ladies and gentlemen. 

Most thoughtful men and women every- 
where must still retain some of the feeling 
of awe they experienced just a year ago to- 
day when Apollo 11 Commander Neil Arm- 
strong cautiously placed a foot upon the 
moon’s surface in that “one small step for a 
man—one giant leap for mankind.” 

Nothing that has happened since or will 
occur in space in the future is likely to have 
quite the same impact throughout the world 
as that historic achievement. 

At the same time, of course, thoughtful 
people today have a lot of other things to 
think about—some of them quite awesome 
in their potential for good or evil; issues and 
problems which have intensified in recent 
years to a point of urgency. 

In view of this, I have chosen as a title 
for this brief address “Space and Tomorrow's 
Society,” and I welcome the opportunity to 
speak on the interinvolyement between our 
space activities and our society as a whole. 
Perhaps some aspects of the relationship may 
be new to you. 

First let us review what has happened in 
the U.S. space exploration during the year 
since the first Apollo touchdown. Apollo 11 
was completed with great success, and was 
followed by a near-perfect lunar-landing 
Apollo 12 mission of longer duration in No- 
vember. Now four men had walked on the 
moon, bringing back rock and soll samples 
and a wealth of other data, and leaving be- 
hind a number of functioning scientific 
experiments. 

The Apollo 13 mission in April, although 
its moon landing was aborted, also made a 
most important contribution to spaceflight 
progress by demonstrating to us and an 
anxious world that our space team could 
cope with such an emergency. A magnificent 
performance by the astronauts themselves 
and by Government and industry personnel 
on the ground—plus the fact that effective 
contingency plans for such an emergency 
had been made far in advance—brought the 
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Apollo 13 crew back from beyond the moon 
to a safe splashdown and recovery in the 
Pacific. Perhaps even more importantly, the 
danger in which Apollo 13’s crew found itself 
demonstrated as nothing else had the uni- 
versal identification with space exploration. 
Many millions of people throughout the 
world united in a common bond of prayer for 
their safe return. 

The year since Apollo 11 also saw many 
successes in unmanned exploration, among 
them the flight past separate regions of Mars 
by two Mariner spacecraft. Launched a 
month apart early in 1969, the two craft com- 
pleted their missions within a week of one 
another in mid-summer, they too returning 
a wealth of new information. 

Dramatizing how far we have come in 
space, a less noticed event of the year was 
the re-entry on March 31 of Explorer I, 
launched 12 years and two months earlier 
on January 31, 1958. This spacecraft, Amer- 
ica’s first satellite as you may recall, weighed 
slightly over 30 pounds. Nevertheless, it not 
only discovered the Van Allen radiation belts 
but it got us going in space competition. 

It is neither feasible nor appropriate to go 
into great detail here about how our space 
capability has grown in the twelve and one- 
half years since Explorer I, Just a few indi- 
cators tell that story. Our orbital payload 
weights, for example, have increased 10,000 
times, our speed record 13 times, and NASA 
has successfully launched more than 150 un- 
manned spacecraft, apart from the manned 
Mercury, Gemini and Apollo capsules. An 
even larger number of unmanned satellites 
have been launched by the military to en- 
hance the national security. 

More important to our discussion here, 
however, is the record of contributions made 
by the space program to our general econ- 
omy, to the advancement of our overall tech- 
nology, and to the improvement of the qual- 
ity of all our lives. Much has already been ac- 
complished, and much we may look forward 
to in the 1970s and 80s and beyond—for the 
benefits we have reaped so far are merely the 
tip of the iceberg of that potential. 

The great bulk of the money and effort 
that has been invested in space thus far has 
been applied to the manned flight program, 
to meet the national goal for the first space 
decade of landing men on the moon and re- 
turning them safely. A quick look at the 
budget shows that manned flight is continu- 
ing to draw the lion's share of the funding, 
although the ratio is declining. 

Apart from the obvious lift to the national 
morale and the nation’s international pres- 
tige afforded by the Apollo successes, there 
are deeper rewards to be found in extending 
our exploration—manned and unmanned—of 
outer space. These are for the moment largely 
intangible. They are very long-range, and in- 
volve the acquisition of knowledge of the 
nature of our solar system and its relation- 
ships with other parts of our galaxy, the 
composition of the moon and the planets and 
what use can be made of such new knowledge 
to improve life on earth. 

Simultaneously some very tangible and 
direct benefits to mankind have been and 
are being accomplished through our un- 
manned satellites in orbit around the earth. 
Meteorological satellites have greatly en- 
hanced our ability to forecast the weather 
around the globe, Communications satellites 
have not only vastly increased our available 
channels for private and business commu- 
nication, but have made it possible to trans- 
mit television pictures instantaneously 
around the world with, among other things, 
enormous implications for education. Other 
satellite systems are aiding navigation, 
geodesy and mapmaking. 

Within three years, first launches will be 
made of earth resources survey satellites. It 
is expected that these spacecraft alone will 
produce benefits that within a few decades 
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will cover the cost of the entire space pro- 
gram. They will locate sources of water, oil 
and minerals that were previously unde- 
tected. They will spot forest fires and crop 
blights, track the movement of concentra- 
tions of fish, and aid in control of pollution. 
It is estimated that savings in agriculture 
and forestry will amount to more than $2 
billion annually in the United States alone. 

Another rich area of economic benefits is 
familiarly known as spin-offs—new products, 
materials and processes that have come into 
existence as a result of space research and 
development and have quickly found appli- 
cation in non-space activities. Whole new 
families of alloys and plastics, microminia- 
turized electronics, revolutionary fabrication 
techniques, previously unattainable stand- 
ards, tolerances and degrees of quality con- 
trol—all of these have grown out of space- 
related work and found their way into other 
areas Of manufacturing. And this story has 
barely begun. 

New products range from homely items 
like lightweight, indestructible frying pans 
to new medical equipment adapted from 
Apollo systems enabling doctors and hos- 
pitals to give better treatment to patients. 

Thus, although in its beginnings, some 13 
years ago, the space program was of no 
special importance to the national economy, 
this situation changed rapidly as our na- 
tional interests dictated that we embark on 
a truly major effort, with the principal goal 
of manned lunar landing but with a wide 
range of supplementary programs. 

By the mid-60s the accelerating space ef- 
fort had created several hundred thousands 
of jobs, and the aerospace industry—includ- 
ing aviation as well as space and missiles— 
had become the nation’s largest manufactur- 
ing employer. It is still number one, inci- 
dentially, in spite of the recent fall-off. 

Early in the program it became clear that 
to meet the stern challenge of space flight we 
would have to achieve new standards of pre- 
cision, reliability and durability. Break- 
throughs in a variety of areas of science 
and technology were required if the program 
was to succeed. Government, industry, in- 
dependent research laboratories and hun- 
dreds of colleges and universities were 
brought into this drive for excellence, and 
scientists and engineers in a myriad of dis- 
ciplines found themselves working in close 
cooperation for the first time. 

Far from the least of the important eco- 
nomic outgrowths of the developing space 
effort was the creation, by necessity, of an 
entirely new order of systems management 
capability. Bringing together such highly 
skilled but widely diversified teams and en- 
suring that they worked together effectively 
to overcome otherwise insuperable problems 
was a new experience that has now supplied 
us with a priceless national asset. If we will, 
we can utilize this unprecedented capability 
to help deal with our compelling domestic 
needs. 

The pressing problems of urban decay, 
rising crime rates, congested transportation 
systems, and deterioration of our air, water 
and soil, require the attention of the best 
possible technological and managerial skills. 
No national effort has developed and honed 
such skills as has the space effort. 

So much for a thumbnail review of what 
we have done and what it has meant to us. 

Now let me turn to the ongoing dialogue 
about the dimensions of our future space 
effort. 

I can remember, because I played a small 
role in it, the time when the United States 
had to decide whether or not it would invest 
in a space effort, and if so, to what degree. 

At the time when this fundamental de- 
cision had to be made each of its com- 
ponents could be argued, pro and con, only 
on the basis of speculation. 

Limited to such speculation either side 
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could be plausibly argued on such proposi- 
tions as: a major national space effort will 
greatly bolster and advance our overall econ- 
omy; a major space effort is directly related 
to our international, political and psycho- 
logical status; it is directly related to our 
national survival in many ways, and so on. 

Because all was speculation in the early 
days of space, that is, the late 1950s, no one 
could be faulted too severely for a lack of 
total comprehension of the significance of 
such a program. 

We do not have any such excuse today. In 
the 13 years of our national space program 
much that was then mere speculation has 
been established beyond peradventure. 

Today nobody can responsibly refute the 
fact that: 

1. There is a direct and beneficial rela- 
tionship between our space effort and the 
strength and growth of our overall economy, 

2. There is a direct and beneficial relation- 
ship between our space effort and our stand- 
ing among the peoples and the nations of 
the world. 

3. There is a direct and beneficial relation- 
ship between our national space effort and 
our national survival. 

4. There is a direct and beneficial relation- 
ship between that effort and our capacity to 
address ourselves effectively to all national 
needs. 

In fact, no one really tries to refute these 
points directly. They cannot. They may snipe 
at them, poor mouth them and attempt to 
distort them, but they cannot refute them. 
Thirteen years has been long enough to firmly 
establish each of these conclusions, as well as 
the single overall conclusion that no other 
challenge to our nation presents anything 
remotely comparable to space as an opportu- 
nity to benefit our whole society by increasing 
our overall capability to deal with all of our 
problems. Why then do some people so 
violently oppose this program? 

The fact is, I suppose, they do not really 
oppose the exploration of space per se. They 
Oppose it simply because they mistakenly 
view it as a competitor for national resources 
with programs to which they ascribe a high 
priority. 

This attitude, it seems to me, drives from 
& most fundamental misconception as to the 
true nature and effect of the space effort. Far 
from being a competitor with other programs, 
our national space effort is the best ally such 
programs could have. It is essential to them— 
particularly over the long run. Without the 
vigorous pursuit of the prudent and prac- 
ticable programs available to us in our na- 
tional space effort, I challenge anyone to 
show how these other objectives could be 
either sustained or eyen attained. Probably, 
in all candor, even this basic fact is ap- 
preciated by most of those who favor drastic 
reduction of our effort. What energizes them 
really, is that our space effort has at times 
had so much appeal on so many fronts to 
so many segments of society, both at home 
and abroad, that it has loomed at the prime 
competitor for resources to those who see it 
as such. Because it is so formidable, assault 
upon it can be very frustrating. There is no 
place to get a valid hold, really, This leads 
to a certain amount of frenzy and some pretty 
ironic intellectual and logical distortions. 

For instance, among the principal detrac- 
tors are numbered many of those who are 
most disturbed by what they regard as this 
nation’s warlike and materialistic image both 
at home and abroad. Yet time and again we 
have seen how the whole world responds to 
the astronauts and their achievements, Even 
those people and governments around the 
world who are prone to be negative about 
much in America today are among the first 
to turn out their hearts and spirits to our 
space program. We would have to go far 
back indeed to find goodwill emissaries com- 
parable to the astronauts. Yet this over- 
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whelming and unique benefit to our national 
image is hardly credited by those who profess 
the greatest concern about that image. 

This ironic ambivalence goes way back. Let 
me refresh your recollection, by way of ex- 
ample, about the attitude of many of those 
principal current detractors during the 1960 
election campaign. That election took place a 
little more than three years after Sputnik, 
at a time when the. U.S. had not very much 
to point to in terms of dramatic achievement 
in space. One of the principal points being 
made by those who are today foremost among 
our space effort’s critics was that U.S. prestige 
abroad had suffered dramatically and. that 
the principal reason therefor was superior 
Soviet space achievements and all that al- 
legedly implied. 

The kind of frustration that produces such 
ambivalence also can produce dangerous 
oversimplification. One so oriented looks at 
a ghetto and sees a space capsule with a 
multimillion dollar price tag. Unfortunately 
such oversimplified emotion-charged disre- 
gard for the true nature of what our space 
effort has meant to us—has had its effect in 
terms of public support. 

But the significance of pointing out the 
impact of our space effort on our national 
economy pales by comparison with the real 
reasons for sustaining a vigorous space ef- 
fort. This has to do not with Congressmen 
who yote against the space effort nor editors 
who write against it. It has to do rather with 
our space effort’s relationship to the funda- 
mental aspirations of our youth. 

Here is where today’s most dangerous 
anomaly lies. 

As the citizens of tomorrow’s society, it is 
upon our youth that the impact of current 
national decisions will fall most heavily. 

They must be brought to an understanding 
of the identification between our continued 
acceptance of this challenge and their ability 
to fulfill their own aspirations. 

We know, because history has so often 
taught and retaught us, the cost of heeding 
thosé who would sell the day to profit the 
hour. We know that the story of nations, of 
people, and of whole societies has always been 
one of struggle between those with faith in 
the future and those unwilling or unable to 
face it because of immersion in immediate 
problems. As Senator Bible recently stated, 
“Every important advance in the history of 
mankind would never have occurred if it had 
been put off until other more immediate 
needs were handled.” 

We in America also know that where major 
technological advance beckons, a nation such 
as ours, which depends heavily on such ad- 
vances for its survival, its well-being, its 
standard of living and even the viability of its 
free institutions, has but one area of choice. 
It can opt to accept or reject the challenge; 
it cannot opt to accept or reject the effects of 
its decision. We also have learned that tech- 
nological advance is essentially indivisible. 
You either opt for it or you don’t. If you ad- 
vance technology in one area you advance 
across the board; and it is from such overall 
advance that the power and capability to 
make choices is preserved to a people. 

Senator Monroney once stated particularly 
well the effects of a contrary decision in the 
following terms: “Starving technology mort- 
gages the future of our society. Twenty years 
ago Britain picked immediate social goals 
over technical progress. Today it is paying 
the price, lacking the production base to 
support either social or technical progress.” 

Our youth must fully understand these 
facts and do so in terms of their own aspira- 
tions. They must appreciate the relationship, 
again on their own intellectual, economic 
and social terms, between America’s con- 
tinued acceptance of the greatest challenge 
earthmen have been privileged to assume and 
the range of options that will be theirs. 

For when all is said and done what is at the 
root of their statement? What, in their eyes, 
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is the single most important attribute of the 

society in which they will live as adults? It 
seems to me there emerges clearly from all 
their various modes of expression and asser- 
tion that they most want a society unfettered 
by the past, They want to be free to make 
their own choices, free to determine not only 
their own life-style but also the scope of 
their horizons, the range of their options. 
They fervently seek such freedom. Explicitly 
and implicitly they demand it. 

How can they have any chance for such a 
society if today’s America turns its back on 
the greatest challenge with which it is pre- 
sented? If we were to falter now, to let our- 
selves fall back into a stagnant, static pos- 
ture based on weakness, confusion and 
abdication of our responsibilities to the fu- 
ture, we would surely doom any and all of 
their efforts to achieve such freedom. They 
must be brought to understand this fact. 

America, as other nations, through choice 
or necessity, have done in the past, would for 
the first time in its history be closing the 
lid on the future. Not only would we thereby 
forfeit the most fundamental attribute we 
stand for, to our Own youth as well as to 
others. Not only would hope, advance, oppor- 
tunity, serendipity, faith, curiosity and de- 
termination no longer be, as they have always 
been, distinctive hallmarks of American life. 
Not only would we be the first generation in 
our nation’s history to condemn our citizens 
of tomorrow to horizons prescribed by an ab- 
sence of will, wit and vision. But history has 
shown us that once one generation makes 
such a denial of the future, a nation more 
often than not starts sinking inexorably, like 
a confused and frightened dinosaur, into the 
mud of the ages. 

Our youth must come to understand that 
our space effort is no more “competing” with 
other priorities than the engine of a car 
“competes” with the seat cushions for design 
and funding priorities. In a practical sense 
some accommodations are always necessary, 
but if they are made at the essential expense 
of the engine, the seat cushions, no matter 
how comfortable and attractive they may be, 
will soon just sit and rot by the roadside. 

Now we don't owe our youth prescriptions 
for their life-style or the scope of their hori- 
zons. They wouldn’t pay any attention to us 
anyway. But we do owe them our best efforts 
to make them appreciate what is involved, 
and our best efforts to preserve for them the 
widest possible range of choice. 

If when they become adults, when the 
world is theirs, they decide to sell the day to 
profit the hour, to remove their society from 
the mainstream of history, they will have to 
answer for it to future generations. If they 
decide to opt out, it doesn't make too much 
difference what we do now. But if they 
choose to sustain their growth, their 
strength and their independence of choice— 
and every indication is that is just what they 
will do—who among us will want to justify 
having deprived them of the chance? 


ONE HUNDRED YEAR CELEBRA- 
TION—HAMBLEN COUNTY, TENN. 


HON. JOHN J. DUNCAN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 

Mr, DUNCAN. Mr. Speaker, this week- 
end will be a great occasion for the peo- 
ple of Hamblen County, Tenn. The coun- 
ty is celebrating its 100th birthday. 

Today I want to pay tribute to this 
enthusiastic and hard-working group of 
people who have contributed so much 
to the progress and growth of the area. 
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Some of the finest schools and churches 
can be found in the towns of Morris- 
town, Russellville, Lowland, and Whites- 
burg. A variety of industry abounds in 
Hamblen County, and it is a good farm- 
ing area. Excellent newspapers, banks, 
and businesses serve the county. 

Hamblen County was created on May 
31, 1870, and was named for Hezekiah 
Hamblen; The first settlers had come 
to the county around 1783 and found a 
good location to live and farm at the 
bend of the Nollichucky River. 

Morristown, the county seat, is ac- 
tually older than Hamblen County 
itself, and the first county court was or- 
ganized in an old storehouse in Morris- 
town on October 3, 1770. 

This weekend Hamblen County will re- 
live some of its early days and will dis- 
play the progress it has made in the 
past 100 years. On Saturday Hamblen 
countians will turn out for a gala cen- 
tennial parade and the festivities will 
continue with a special program in the 
evening. Happy 100th birthday, Ham- 
blen. County. 


HAROLD H. KAHN LEADS 
URBAN REFORM 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, with the 
problems of today’s cities becoming in- 
creasingly acute; the need for effective 
and dedicated leadership for our metro- 
politan areas becomes ever more appar- 
ent. Citizens’ groups and urban leagues 
can play a significant role in providing 
and encouraging the kind of leadership 
which produces solutions to the trans- 
portation, environmental and develop- 
mental problems which accompany the 
growth of métropolitan communities. 

One example of that leadership and 
dedication in Metropolitan Cleveland is 
the work of Harold H. Kahn, one of 
Cleveland's most outstanding civil leaders 
and newly elected president of the Citi- 
zens League of Greater Cleveland. The 
accompanying article, from the Plain 
Dealer of June 3, describes his efforts to 
achieve a government system for Cuya- 
hoga County, which comprises the Cleve- 
land metropolitan area, which would be 
more effective in furthering efforts to 
solve urban problems in that area. 

The article follows: 

COUNTY REFORM TOP OBJECTIVE OF LEAGUE 

The major objective of the Citizens League 
of Greater Cleveland this year will be adop- 
tion by Cuyahoga County voters of the al- 
ternative form of county government, Har- 
old H. Kahn, the League’s new president, 
sald yesterday. 

Kahn, 64, senior partner in the law firm 


of Kahn, Kleinman, Yanowitz & Arnson, was 
elected yesterday succeeding F. J. Blake, 
senior vice president of Central National 
Bank, who had served the maximum two 
years. Kahn has been on the league board 
six years and was vice president last year. 
“The solution of such problems as water 
and air pollution, transportation, storm 
drainage, sewage and waste disposal are 
stymied by the lack of a viable county 6r- 
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ganization,” Kahn said. “Every effort must 
be made to communicate to the voters of 
Cleveland and the suburbs the vital import- 
ance of reform of their county government 
as the most basic and fundamental step to 
progress.” 

The alternative proposal was defeated by 
county voters last November. Officials of the 
Citizens League, and other groups, hope to 
get enough signatures to put the issue on 
the ballot, possibly this fall. 

The proposal would create an elected ad- 
ministrative head of the county and ex- 
pand the board of county commissioners 
from three to seven persons, who woud serve 
as legislators. 

Kahn is a graduate of Glenville High 
School. He received bachelor’s and law de- 
grees from Case Western Reserve University. 

He is president of the board of the Jewish 
Convalescent and Rehabilitation Center of 
Cleveland and a trustee of the Council of 
Human Relations, Suburban Community 
Hospital, Fairmount Temple and the Jewish 
Community Federation. 

He and his wife, Jean, live at 2985 West 
Belvoir Oval, Shaker Heights. They have 
two children, Mrs, Evelyn Safran and Wil- 
liam H. Kahn. 


CULEBRA 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in order to express an overwhelm- 
ing feeling of personal outrage and to 
focus attention upon a situation which 


is intolerable to those who must live 
through it and avoidable by those who 
perpetuate it. The island of Culebra is 
an inhabited part of Puerto Rico which 
is currently used by the Navy for exten- 
sive bombing and shelling practice. Re- 
cent testimony before the House Armed 
Services Subcommitte on real estate as 
well as a study by the Puerto Rican Civil 
Rights Commission, have chronicled the 
history of U.S. involvement, pointing 
consistently toward blatant naval in- 
sensitivity to the welfare and safety of 
the Culebran people. 
HISTORY 


Culebra is a 7,000-acre island, approxi- 
mately 7 miles long and 3 miles wide 
lying slightly east of the Puerto Rican 
mainland. It is one of 76 municipalities 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 
Culebra’s 726 inhabitants, all of whom 
are U.S. citizens, rely for subsistence 
almost exclusively on farming and fish- 
ing. 

The initial involvement of the United 
States with Culebra began in 1901. At 
that time, and again in 1902, Executive 
orders were signed by President Theo- 
dore Roosevelt which provided that all 
public lands on Culebra were to be for 
the use of the U.S. Government under 
the jurisdiction of the Navy. Both of 
these Executive orders were reaffirmed 
in 1903. Six years later Roosevelt dedi- 
cated the cays and islets surrounding 
Culebra as national wildlife refuges, thus 
acknowledging the rare ecosystem of 
the island. By 1911 the residents of San 
Ilidefonso had been evicted by the Navy 
and had formed the new town of Dewey 
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on the southern part of Culebra. Up 
until 1936, the U.S. Government had 
only intermittent contact with Culebra 
and few complaints from its citizenry. 
However, it was in that year that the 
Navy commenced aerial bombings and 
offshore attacks. On February 14, 1941, 
President Franklin Roosevelt signed Ex- 
ecutive Order 8684 reaffirming the U.S. 
naval presence and expanding its juris- 
diction to include the air space over the 
island and 3 miles of territorial waters 
surrounding Culebra. Accessibility to the 
area was declared to be at the exclusive 
discretion of the Navy. Severe penalties 
were established for those who violated 
naval restrictions. 

Throughout the midfifties and into 
the early sixties, the Navy attempted to 
gain control of the entire island. They 
apparently were willing to resettle the 
Culebrans on neighboring islands in or- 
der to facilitate more freedom in their 
weaponry practice. However, these plans 
were abandoned when it was pointed out 
that Puerto Rico’s Constitution provides 
that no municipality can be dissolved 
unless its citizens vote for dissolution by 
referendum—The Armed Services Jour- 
nal, June 27, 1970, page 23. 

In 1960, there was a noticeable change 
in the bombings and shellings—they be- 
came both more frequent and more in- 
tense. By 1969 weaponry practice aver- 
aged 914 hours per day for 6 days of the 
week, as well as 34% hours on Sundays— 
testimony of Thomas C. Jones, Jr., at- 
torney for the Municipality of Culebra, 
before the House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Real Estate, June 10, 1970. 
Culebrans were forced to undergo 228 
days of aerial rocket fire, 123 days of 
naval gunfire, and 114 days of strafing 
by jets—Wall Street Journal, June 10, 
1970, page 1. Living in Culebra in 1970 
is much like living in London during the 
German blitzkrieg. Furthermore, acceler- 
ated bombings have been planned for 
1970. The Navy presently is ahead of its 
1969 pace, having already made 17,860 
runs to the target this year—Wall Street 
Journal, June 10, 1970, page 1. 

As an added affront to the Culebran 
people, the Navy has, in recent years, 
given permission to Venezuela, Great 
Britain, Brazil, West Germany, the 
Netherlands, and Trinidad-Tobago to 
join with the United States in bombing 
Culebra. 

At the present time, there is an acqui- 
sition request before the House Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Real Estate. 
It seeks approval of a Navy intention to 
purchase 2,350 additional acres on Cule- 
bra for the purpose of expanded bomb- 
ings and missile testings. It is this request 
which initially brought Culebra public 
attention. 

The history of U.S. involvement in 
Culebra is consistently interspersed with 
a succession of accidents and near 
misses—notwithstanding contrary asser- 
tions and denials by the Navy: In 1935, 
for example, Alberto Pena Garcia, a 15- 
year-old schoolboy, was killed when he 
smashed a USMC grenade with a ham- 
mer—The Armed Forces Journal, May 
23/26, 1970, page 30. Similar, albeit non- 
fatal, accidents occurred in 1914 and 
1964, In 1946, nine Navymen were killed 
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in an accidental bombing because their 
office was painted the same color as the 
bombing target—The Armed Forces 
Journal, May 23/26, 1970, page 30. 

More recently, there has been an in- 
crease in the number of near misses. 
Several 1,000-pound bombs reportedly 
landed within a few feet of Culebra’s 
shore and remained there unexploded for 
several days while children played near- 
by—the Armed Forces Journal, June 6, 
1970, page 19. On May 22 of this year, 
the Governor of Puerto Rico, the Honor- 
able Louis A. Ferre, was fired upon with- 
out warning. Ironically, he was visiting 
Culebra to investigate complaints that 
naval bombings were dangerous. Richard 
D. Copaken, counsel for the municipality 
of Culebra, collected signed statements 
from lower level Navy personnel con- 
cerning this incident. In their statement, 
they conceded that the red warning flag 
had not been displayed and that bathers 
had been seen in the firing area earlier 
and may still have been there. In fact, 
three children were in the line of fire 
and testified to that effect at the June 10 
hearings before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee on Real Estate. They 
further attested that during the firing 
they had seen a boat in the distance— 
Governor Ferre’s. 

On this past July 4, a day on which no 
military activity was scheduled, a Navy 
Phantom jet made three low passes 10 
feet above the water on a fishing boat, 
dropping a bomb or firing a rocket on 
two of those passes. Mr. Jose Higuera, 
the owner of the boat, reported the in- 
cident to the Honorable Ramon Felici- 
ano, mayor of Culebra. It is Mr. Higu- 
era’s opinion that the incident was done 
viciously by the Navy. 

EFFECTS 


As might be expected, the Navy’s pres- 
ence on Culebra has had tremendously 
detrimental effects—on the lives of the 
people, the economy of the island, and 
the ecology of the area. 

The influence upon the human en- 
vironment has been perhaps the. most 
pernicious consequence of naval target 
practice. Through statements to their at- 
torneys and in testimony before a House 
subcommittee, the people of Culebra 
have constantly emphasized the fear and 
apprehension which has resulted from 
the continual bombings of their home- 
land. They are subjected to the noise of 
supersonic booms, gunfire, rocket fire, 
and heavy air traffic. As a result, many 
Culebrans worry about the safety of their 
families. Thus Mercedez Morales Lopez 
told Culebra’s lawyers: 

There is much insecurity and danger for 
the children . .. I have certainly been afraid 
here, and so have the children, including 
the two-year old. 


The naval attacks further manifest 
their inimical effects on the human en- 
vironment in the operation of Culebran 
schools. Learning has been greatly hin- 
dered. Carmelo Feliciano, who has been 
a schoolteacher in Culebra for 13 years, 
testified at the recent Culebra hearings: 

Teaching in Culebra is an extremely dif- 
cult job. The continuous flow of air traffic at 
low altitudes over the school, helicopters, 
jets and propeller planes, make an infernal 
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noise, creating a state of tension and anxiety 
and rendering virtually impossible to hold 
the attention of the students... . When 
bombs and shells are exploding, the school 
buildings tremble with every explosion. You 
can see fear in the children’s eyes, They sit 
in school as if ready to run at a moment’s 
notice. During the periods of heavy night 
bombing, students fall asleep in class. They 
look sleepless and the teachers there know 
why this is so. Bombing is carried out far 
past midnight every day and these kids are 
kept awake by the noise and the tremor 
caused by the bombs until early morning 
hours... 

Due to.all this noise caused by Navy air- 
craft and boats bombing and shelling, and 
also because they live in constant fear of 
losing their lives, the students’ work at school 
is very poor, There has not been an honors 
graduate in Culebra in more than three years. 
Intelligence tests show a far below normal 
IQ for Culebran students. I have observed 
that many of these students have moved out 
and attend school in the main island of 
Puerto Rico and their grades are considerably 
higher at these other schools. The ones that 
return to Culebra fall back way below in their 
school work. 


Furthermore, there are numerous re- 
ports of bomb-related property damage 
as well as complaints stemming from the 
inaccessibility of Culebra during its fre- 
quent attacks. However, the point need 
not be belabored. The consequences 
which result from naval bombardments 
are clearly deleterious in terms of Cu- 
lebra’s human environment. 

A less apparent, yet perhaps equally 
destructive result of the bombings has 
been the erosion of a stable Culebran 
economy. The farmlands upon which the 
people depend for food have been pil- 
laged by ship-to-shore bombings and 
aerial attacks, The fishing industry, long 
a principal support of Culebra, has been 
significantly harmed. Navy regulations 
prohibit fishing during bombings and 
thousands of fish have been found dead 
in the aftermath of weaponry practice. 
These harmful effects on the farmlands 
and fishing industry were recently ob- 
served firsthand by my district repre- 
sentative, Victor Robles. 

The Commonwealth government has 
long been aware of Navy plans for ex- 
pansion in Culebra. Cognizant of this, it 
has been reluctant to invest in the wel- 
fare of the Culebran people and has fur- 
ther damaged the economy of the island. 
Thus, Culebra’s educational, health, and 
employment facilities are shamefully in- 
adequate. Culebra’s per capita income is 
only $400—notably less than neighbor- 
ing islands—San Juan Star, June 6, 1970, 
page 3. 

The ecosystem of Culebra and its 
adjoining cays and islets is in many ways 
unique. It provides important nesting 
grounds for various migratory oceanic 
birds, including the sootytern, the nobby 
tern, and the laughing gull. In addition, 
the Bahama pintail, a rare and endan- 
gered species, can be—or used to be— 
found in the eastern part of Culebra. 
Navy shelling and bombing have greatly 
harmed these rare species. Several years 
ago, for instance, a bomb-related fire in 
an impact area destroyed 30 acres of 
nesting grounds—observed by Ricardo 
Cotte, the Department of the Interior’s 
agent in Puerto Rico. 
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Moreover, the previously mentioned 
dead fish are contributing to a gradual 
pollution of Culebra waters. Its once 
beautiful cays have become sewers of 
dead fish. Thus, one of the most noxious, 
although less conspicuous, consequences 
of naval bombings is the snail-like, yet 
inevitable, transformation of the Cule- 
bran ecosystem. This ecological trans- 
formation will, in all probability, further 
adversely affect the lives of the people. 

ALTERNATIVES 

It seems evident that acceptable alter- 
native sites to Culebra do exist but have 
not been adequately explored by the 
Navy. Representative JORGE CÓRDOVA, the 
resident Commissioner of Puerto Rico, 
has suggested several possibilities— 
among them, Mona, Monita, and Dese- 
cheo. Furthermore, should these sites 
prove unacceptable, it seemingly is pos- 
sible to construct artificial islands or 
platforms exactly to Navy specifica- 
tions—Armed Forces Journal, June 27, 
1970. 

The Navy has consistently denied that 
satisfactory alternative sites exist. How- 
ever, they have not proffered any sug- 
gestions of their own. They are the logis- 
tical experts who best understand their 
own training needs and hence, should be 
actively involved in seeking and securing 
a more acceptable training site. Instead 
they have been content to merely refute 
those offered by nonexperts. The crucial 
question revolves around contingency 
plans. What would the Navy do if they 
were told by Congress that they could 
no longer use Culebra? One seriously 
doubts that the Roosevelt Roads com- 
plex would completely shut down. Some- 
how, it seems, acceptable alternative 
sites would suddenly appear. 

DISCONTENT AND SUPPORT 

In the last several months, the Cule- 
bran people have vehemently voiced their 
fundamental dissatisfaction with the 
current situation. They not only ada- 
mantly oppose the Navy’s efforts to ac- 
quire additional land, but seek to end all 
bombing activities on their island. These 
firm convictions can be seen in a recent 
survey reported in the Armed Forces 
Journal—May 23/26, 1970, page 29. It 
found that of the 313 families that were 
interviewed, 304 wanted the Navy to 
cease its bombardments. The validity of 
this survey was recently tested by 
Thomas C. Jones, Jr., attorney for Coy- 
ington and Burling. He purposely slanted 
his study in the Navy’s favor, yet still 
found that 95 percent of those inter- 
viewed opposed the Navy’s acquisition of 
additional land and that 75 percent op- 
posed any weaponry testing on Culebra. 
Demonstrations supporting “Culebra for 
the Culebrans” have been held both on 
the Island and on the Puerto Rican 
mainland—most recently on July 18. 

Outside of Culebra, support has been 
steadily gaining momentum. Puerto Ri- 
cans in the Commonwealth itself, as well 
as their elected representatives both in 
Puerto Rico and Washington, have been 
acting in conjunction with Puerto Rican 
organizations and leaders in New York 
City to return Culebra to its people. Thus 
it can be seen that discontent among the 
Culebran people is both widespread and 
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intense, and that support for their cause 
is pervasive. So far, however, this support 
has been ineffective. The bombings go on. 
That they do, seemingly is an indication 
of the position of Puerto Ricans within 
American society. It is ludicrous to think 
that such a situation could continue any- 
where else in this country. The realities 
of power politics dictate that it could not. 
Thus Culebra continues to suffer, partly 
because its citizens are Puerto Ricans 
and hence, at a distinct political disad- 
vantage. 

I unequivocally support the Culebran 
people in their efforts to regain control 
of their island and I am fully committed 
to assisting them by any legitimate means 
possible. I offer my support and assist- 
ance, independent of any political bene- 
fits or liabilities the issue may have for 
me personally, and fully cognizant of 
Culebra’s political implications within 
Puerto Rico. I support Culebra simply 
because the Culebrans are right and the 
Navy is wrong—because I believe, and 
have always believed, in the fundamental 
right of people to decide for themselves 
PRES which greatly affect their own wel- 

are. 

In keeping with my support of the 
Culebran people, I have met, and will 
continue to meet, with representatives 
from the Puerto Rican community both 
in Washington and New York, as well as 
with other U.S. Senators and Representa- 
tives who have expressed an interest in 
Culebra. Our purpose has been to plan 
effective collective efforts aimed at saving 
Culebra. Further. I have written to Sen- 
ator Henry M. Jackson in his capacity 
as chairman both of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee and the Armed 
Services Subcommittee on Military Con- 
struction. I have urged him to hold hear- 
ings to investigate whether or not the 
Navy should be permitted any future use 
of Culebra as a weaponry training site. 

On July 18, 1970, I sent a representa- 
tive from my New York office, one who 
is fluent in Spanish, to personally de- 
liver a statement to the Honorable Luis 
Ferre, Governor of Puerto Rico. My letter 
to Governor Ferre reaffirmed my support 
for the Culebran people and pledged my 
continuing efforts on their behalf. 

I strongly urge you, as colleagues in 
the House of Representatives and as peo- 
ple interested in fair play, to join with 
me in supporting the Culebran people. 
Theirs is a fight for human rights. Rea- 
on urges your support; justice requires 
t. 


AROUND THE WORLD FACTFINDING 
TOUR 


HON. WILLIAM 0. COWGER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. COWGER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
returned from an around-the-world fact- 
finding tour which included Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. I have just 
completed a report of this tour for my 
constituents in the Third Congressional 
District of Kentucky. I would also like 
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to share my experiences with my col- 
leagues in the Congress, 

The following is a description of my 
visits in Southeast Asia and the Middle 
East: 

AROUND THE WORLD FACTFINDING TOUR 

On June 8, I left Louisville for an around- 
the-world fact-finding tour of Southeast Asia 
and the Middle East. In November of 1967, I 
toured several countries of Asia and upon my 
return made a report to the Congress. Presi- 
dent Richard Nixon read our recommenda- 
tions and asked Congressman Fred Schwen- 
gel, of Iowa, and I to return again and to 
report to him our “observations and recom- 
mendations”. As before, the tour was made 
at no expense to the Federal government, but 
was paid for from private and personal funds. 


VIETNAM 


I arrived in Saigon after a long 12,000 mile 
flight, with stops in San Francisco, Hawaii, 
Guam, and Manila. There was immediately 
visible improvement in Vietnam since my 
visit there two and a half years ago. For all 
practical purposes Saigon is secure and no 
longer do your hotel windows rattle every 
night from bombing and gunfire on the out- 
skirts of the city. The de-Americanization 
of the war is immediately evident with the 
obvious reduction of American troops in the 
area. Vietnamization has brought about full 
mobilization with over one million men 
under arms in the regular and provincial 
forces of South Vietnam. 

I toured the jump-off bases along the 
Vietnam-Cambodia border from which Presi- 
dent Nixon ordered U.S. ground troops’ in- 
tervention on May 1. By gunship helicopter 
I was able to visit almost all of our bases in 
the Fishhook and Parrot’s Beak area. I talked 
with our troops on Special Forces duty in 
isolated camps along the border that have 
been under constant fire from North Viet- 
namese regulars who crossed the border from 
Cambodia. The enemy has been using their 
sanctuaries to inflict rather substantial losses 
on these outposts. 

By helicopter I was able to fly into Cam- 
bodia within sight of the Mekong River and 
touch down at our most forward fire bases. 
At one encampment I inspected two enemy 
bunkers where caches of weapons and am- 
munition had not yet been removed. Our in- 
tervention into Cambodia caught the North 
Vietnamese completely by surprise, not only 
to the extent that they did not have time 
to evacuate their supplies and munitions, 
but their booby traps and deadly land mines 
were almost non-existent. 

I stopped at a fire base west of the Angel’s 
Wing area which was occupied by a com- 
bined force of U.S, and South Vietnamese ar- 
tillery. Their big guns were firing on enemy 
positions within a twenty-mile radius. Amid 
all of this thunderous noise, I had a “C” 
ration lunch with some of our troops in 
Cambodia. 

I was very much impressed with the suc- 
cess of this operation and by the effectiveness 
of the South Vietnamese troops. Since my 
visit two and a half years ago, they have been 
well trained and supplied with our latest 
equipment. They are tough little fighters 
who cannot be expected to win all of the 
battles, but are dedicated to self-help and 
self-determination. 

I also had an opportunity to tour the 
northern battleground near DaNang, Hue 
and the DMZ. I inspected our Marine fire 
bases that protect the giant air base at Da- 
Nang. The enemy has changed their strategy 
from frontal assault to terrorist attacks. I 
flew to within sight of the Au Shaw Valley 
where our patrols have almost daily fire 
fights with smaller elements of North Viet- 
namese regulars, Again I was impressed by 
the ARVN forces, under General Lam, who 
are fighting alongside the remaining Marines 
and the 10lst Airborne Division. Formerly 
the Marines had this whole sector under 
their command but most of them have re- 
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turned to the States under President Nixon's 
withdrawal program. 

Back in Saigon, I had the opportunity to 
meet with members of the Vietnam National 
Congress. I visited with the Speaker of the 
House and attended one of their morning 
sessions. I had a particularly interesting dis- 
cussion with the former Mayor of Hanoi, the 
capital city of North Vietnam, who is now 
an elected member of the South Vietnamese 
Senate. I was surprised to learn that almost 
half of the Senate are from North Vietnam 
and moved south when the Communists took 
over control of their country. 

Democracy is working in Saigon and sur- 
prisingly a free society exists in a war time 
atmosphere. This is the first time in all his- 
tory that a developing nation has simultane- 
ously tried to fight a war, attain economic 
self-sufficiency, install constitutional democ- 
racy and move into the twentieth century. 
I have great respect for the people of South 
Vietnam. 

CAMBODIA 

I flew into Phnom Penh, capital of Cam- 
bodia, at a time of great crisis. While I was 
meeting with officials of the American Em- 
bassy, and the Ambassadors of India, Singa- 
pore and Australia, we could hear gunfire 
outside the city. The beautiful city of Phnom 
Penh is completely mobilized with a civilian 
army with very few rifles. I met with a group 
of students and faculty leaders who repre- 
sented 15,000 college and university col- 
leagues who had volunteered for defense of 
their country. I was deeply moved by their 
intense patriotism and noted their hatred of 
Prince Sihanouk. 

Unfortunately, much of the truth about 
Cambodia has not been properly reported by 
the news media. On March 18 the National 
Assembly voted unanimously to remove 
Prince Sihanouk as Chief of State. However, 
the Lon Nol government is not a new one 
for he has been Prime Minister for almost a 
year, From Peking, Sihanouk called upon 
Red China, North Vietnam, communist ele- 
ments from Laos, and the Viet Cong to in- 
vade his country in his behalf. Contrary to 
news reports, Prinec Sihanouk has almost 
no support in Cambodia. 

I met with the President of the National 
Assembly and some of the leaders of the 
Cambodian Congress. As the only U.S. Con- 
gressman or Senator to visit Phnom Penh 
during this period of crisis, they wanted me 
to tell the true story in America. They are not 
asking for U.S. troop intervention, but they 
are badly equipped to fight a war. We have 
made available $8 million in arms and am- 
munition and have supported South Vietna- 
mese troops who came to the defense of 
Phnom Penh. I was very much relieved to 
leave Cambodia because the Phnom Penh 
airport was closed two days after my de- 
parture, 

THAILAND 

I next visited Bangkok, the capital of 
Thailand. The Thais have had a volunteer 
army division fighting with us in South 
Vietnam for several years. There was talk 
that the famous Black Panther Division from 
Thailand would be deployed into battle in 
Cambodia. 

Eleven nations from Southeast Asia re- 
cently met in Djakarta and called for the 
territory integrity of Cambodia. The war in 
Indo-China cannot be properly termed a civil 
war for it is more correctly an invasion by 
North Vietnam into its neighboring coun- 
tries. I was quite aware of a change in atti- 
tude since my visit two and a half years ago. 
There is now a much closer feeling among 
the free countries of South Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia and Thailand. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 


After a long flight from Bangkok to Bom- 
bay and then to Tel Aviv, I landed in Israel. 
I visited the Israel Ministry of Defense where 
I received a most unusual briefing on all four 
borders of conflict. There is almost daily ac- 
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tion on all fronts, but by far the most sensi- 
tive is the battle area adjacent to the Suez 
Canal. The interdiction of Russian pilots and 
sophisticated SA-3 missiles in this zone 
brings new dangers. 

I also visited the biblical City of Jeru- 
salem, which is the capital of Israel. I went 
to City Hall where I met with their famous 
Mayor, Teddy Kollek. As always, we found 
the problems of a big city to be about the 
same anywhere, except Teddy has the addi- 
tional crisis of dealing with a war torn coun- 
try with Jews, Arabs, Moslems and Christians 
trying to live together in one community. 

I next had a meeting with the Israel For- 
eign Affairs Ministry and then toured the 
old walled city of Jerusalem, including a visit 
to the wailing wall at the Temple. 

CYPRUS 

In order to enter the Arab world from 
Israel, it was necessary for me to fly to 
Cyprus. Actually, I had to use two passports 
and two sets of plane tickets. I landed at 
Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, which is an 
independent island in the eastern Mediter- 
ranean and another hot spot in the world. 
Eighty percent of the population is Greek 
and twenty percent is Turkish and their na- 
tionalism for their home countries erupts 
into occasional fighting. Twice in 1964 and 
again in 1967 open warfare existed. Now there 
is an uneasy peace patrolled by 3,500 United 
Nations troops from Canada, England and 
the Scandinavian countries. I drove through 
no-man’s land between the Greek and Turk- 
ish armies. Four convoys a day are allowed 
by agreement to cross through this area, 
escorted by U.N. forces. The United States 
plays an important role in Cyprus because 
both Turkey and Greece are good allies of 
ours, 

ARAB WORLD 

First I visited Beirut, Lebanon, where they 
have the same explosive situation that 
existed in Jordan a short time ago when the 
Fedayeen (“freedom fighters”) prompted a 
three-day battle in Amman, There are many 
Palistinian refugee camps in and around 
Beirut which are controlled by the Fedayeen. 
They have been causing most of the border 
incidents from Jordan, Syria and Lebanon. 

After flying over the Suez Canal, the pyra- 
mids and the Nile River, I landed in Cairo. 
In Egypt they have the longest recorded his- 
tory in the world—five thousand years. 
President Nasser has tried hard to promote 
Arab nationalism and unity. He recently esca- 
lated the Mideast conflict by shelling the 
Israeli positions on the east bank of the Suez. 
There are almost daily air strikes from both 
sides. 

I visited the United States Embassy where 
there exists the most unusual situation in 
American diplomatic history. Egypt and the 
United States severed relations after the 1967 
six-day war. Both countries now have Em- 
bassy staffs in the other’s capital, but under 
a foreign flag. Our sixteen-man staff occu- 
pies the same buildings as before, but each 
morning we run up the Spanish flag. We are 
officially recognized as a section of the Span- 
ish Embassy. In Washington, the Egyptians 
operate under the Indian flag. 

From Cairo I flew to Albania, Paris and 


Washington, D.C. On June 25; I completed 
the last leg of my around-the-world tour 
by returning to Louisville. 


THE UNITED STATES HAS 
THREE CHOICES 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, it is a very 
easy thing to appropriate more money 
than is in the budget for any pet social 
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scheme that comes along and then say, 
“If you wish to balance the budget, cut 
defense spending.” 

It is very easy and very irresponsible. 

Those who seek to cut our defense 
spending down to virtually zero for the 
sake of building a bigger welfare state 
are taking us to the brink of war and 
maybe into war itself, a war we will not 
be able to win because of their foolish 
notion that we do not need to be strong 
to be free, 

Mr. Speaker, the United States has 
three choices. It can continue to spend 
beyond its income and collapse from 
within under the weight of a galloping 
inflation. 

It can steal from defense funds in 
order to finance welfare state spending 
and fall prey to ruthless forces from 
without. 

Or it can live within its income and 
strike a reasonable balance between do- 
mestic spending and defense spending. 

Mr. Speaker, that last course is the 
course President Nixon has chosen. That 
is the responsible course. 


A SALUTE 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the Sheboygan School District 
has been most fortunate these past 16 
years in having as its superintendent, 
Leslie W. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson has proven himself an 
excellent educator and has demonstrated 
his concern for students throughout his 
years in Sheboygan. 

The following editorial from the July 
1 edition of the Sheboygan Press both 
congratulates Mr. Johnson on-his retire- 
ment and thanks him, on behalf of all 
of us who know and respect him, for his 
years of leadership in the field of educa- 
tion: 

A SALUTE 

Sheboygan is abit different today—or 
hadn’t you noticed? The end of June has 
come. July is here and there is a new hand at 
the helm of the Sheboygan public school 
district. It is appropriate that we salute 
Leslie W. Johnson, who has retired as super- 
intendent of schools. 

Sixteen years is a long time for a local 
school administrator. And those 16 years 
have been difficult years for Wisconsin public 
school administrators. The state has gone 
through the throes of schoo] district reor- 
ganization. The joining together of school 
districts has not always been a happy time 
everywhere in Wisconsin. Under Superin- 
tendent Johnson’s leadership, there has been 
a minimum of bickering in the ever-enlarg- 
ing Sheboygan district and a maximum of 
striving for better educational opportunities 
for all. The past 16 years have been years of 
increasing financial stress. Superintendent 
Johnson has not sought much plush or finery 
but he has carefully and quietly stressed the 
need for quality education and he has never 
sidestepped the costs of education—be it 
good education or bad. These past 16 years 
have been years of urgent need for new 
buildings, for more buildings, for different 
buildings, for bond issues, for educational 
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planning and selling. Superintendent John- 
son has done well and the evidence is at 
every hand. 

These past 16 years have been years of 
increasing demands for more and better ac- 
complishments by the schools, Many school 
administrators have yielded to the pressures 
and have become budget operators, building 
planners, or labor negotiators. Superintend- 
ent Johnson has given leadership to all of 
these leadership roles but he has insisted 
that first and foremost he is an eductator. 
He has been concerned about boys and girls, 
about the teaching and learning processes 
and about genuine accomplishments in the 
classrooms, 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnson have played large 
and important roles in our community. We 
are glad that Mr. Johnson is not leaving 
education completely—education needs the 
Leslie Johnsons. We are glad that they will 
continue to live in Sheboygan. 

We salute them both and wish them many 
more happy years among us. We do appre- 
ciate what has been accomplished and how 
it has been accomplished during these last 
16 years, the Johnson years. 


CONGRESSMAN ESHLEMAN'S 
LATEST NEWSLETTER 


HON. EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ESHLEMAN, Mr. Speaker, I am 
today sending to my constituents my 
latest newsletter. I am including the 
contents of that newsletter in the 
Recor» at this point: 


Report From Your CONGRESSMAN 
Ep EsHLEMAN 


CAMBODIAN WRAP-UP 


The President made good on his promises. 
His primary purpose for crossing the border 
into Cambodia was to hurt the enemy and 
trus secure—probably hasten—United States 
withdrawal from Vietnam. He accomplished 
his goal and got us back out of Cambodia. All 
the gloomy talk that the war was being ex- 
panded and that the United States had 
plunged into another quagmire proved. ex- 
aggerated. What was originally a courageous 
decision by the President became an ap- 
parently successful military operation. As 
more and more American troops come home 
even the critics may begin to realize the 
extent of our success in Cambodia. 


WHO IS ON SECOND 


First there was the McGovern-Hatfield 
amendment which was stronger than the 
Cooper-Church amendment which got 
tangled up with the Byrd amendment which 
was supposedly hawkish, but which lost, but 
then was reworded and won about the time 
that the repeal of the Gulf of Tonkin reso- 
lution was being tied to the Cooper-Church 
amendment which finally was passed in the 
Senate and was considered a victory for the 
doves even though the hawkish wording was 
in it, but when it got to the House, it was 
rejected—so who’s on second? 


BIRD’S EYE OBSERVATION 


Several months ago I was receiving waves 
of correspondence from irate constituents 
who had received some unwanted porno- 
graphic mail in. their homes. Today I am 
hearing from almost no one on this subject. 
Perhaps this is an indication that the anti- 
pornography laws passed by Congress and 
the tough anti-pornography drive Iaunched 
by the Nixon Administration are beginning to 
take effect. 
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STUDENT VISITORS 
I met with a group of honor students from 
Lancaster County junior high schools on the 
Capitol steps several weeks ago. Some picture 
taking after I talked to them produced the 
photo on the left. 


GOOD NIGHT CHET! 


And the babbling brook called the ocean 
shallow. 
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PRESERVE AND PROTECT 


There is a precious document in Washing- 
ton which we go to great trouble to protect. 
So treasured is this single sheet of aged 
parchment that the bronze and glass case in 
which it rests is filled with helium gas, pro- 
tecting it from possible damage from free 
oxygen. Special filters have been blended into 
the glass, shielding the document from the 
ultraviolet rays of sunlight. There is a steel 
and concrete vault beneath the floor to pro- 
tect the parchment from fire, bombing, or 
invasion, with a special mechanism that can 
quickly lower it into this fireproof-bomb- 
proof chamber should danger threaten. An 
armed guard is present at the site 24 hours 
a day. All of this care is taken to preserve 
and protect the original copy of the Bill of 
Rights. These days there are incidents which 
make one believe that perhaps we should 
be just as concerned about the preservation 
and protection of the liberties set forth in 
this document. 


RESPONSIBLE SPENDING 


When House and Senate majorities decide 
that larger expenditures for health and edu- 
cation are justified—and a strong case can 
be made that they are—the House and Sen- 
ate should take the responsibility for de- 
ciding what other programs are less essen< 
tial. This kind of responsibility is being 
shirked. The Johnson Administration dem-~- 
onstrated, at the enormous cost of a serious 
national inflation which has not yet been 
controlled, that huge wartime costs cannot 
be met along with greater domestic spend- 
ing without weakening the whole economic 
system. The Nixon Administration has un- 
dertaken to trim back budgetary overgrowth 
by setting a series of priorities. Congress has 
not followed suit. It would be fine to see 
health and education funds increased by 
Congress, if only Congress would show com- 
parable zeal in cutting back other programs. 
The House and Senate should not be bound 
by Administration priorities, but should 
make certain we live within our national 
budget. 

AT THE ROOT 


A nationally known news commentator 
spoke recently on Capitol Hill, He set forth 
in his talk the things which he believed to 
be at the root of many of our present na- 
tional problems. Vietnam, racism, and the 
generation gap were not on his list because 
these, he said, were manifestations of more 
basic factors. Three of these basic factors 
were listed and deserve, I think, some wider 
attention. They are: (1) the continued loss 
of individualism in our mass society, (2) the 
sharply spiraling and largely untempered 
flow of technological advance, and (3) the 
unresponsiveness of government to the le- 
gitimate needs of the American people. They 
are not problems which will be easily pro- 
gramed toward solution or cured with large 
doses of federal money, but they are the 
kind of underlying considerations which 
should influence our judgment as we seek 
solutions to more visible national dilemmas. 

DO NOT SPOIL THE FUN 

It is obvious that all of the great problems 
of our time are not getting solved quickly 
enough, but it is also a fact that much prog- 
ress is being made. Yet, even as the steps 
forward are taken, voices of discouragement 
are heard, sometimes screaming more loudly 
than ever. Why? Perhaps a story making the 
rounds in Washington reveals an answer. It is 
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a story about an Englishman who met a na- 
tionalist revolutionary just before Britain 
withdrew from India in 1947. “Why do you 
look so glum?” asked the Englishman. “We 
are giving you your independence.” The In- 
dian replied, “You don’t understand. We 
don’t want you to give us our independence. 
We want to wrestle it away from you.” 


FORMER COLLEAGUE 


The picture at the right was taken in Sec- 
retary of Defense Mel Laird's office at the 
Pentagon. This month I had occasion to talk 
with him about some matters affecting the 
New Cumberland Army Depot, However, as 
might be expected, the conversation also 
turned to some remembering of Mel’s prior 
service with us on Capitol Hill as a Congress- 
man from Wisconsin. 


TO COME HOME 


An emerging debate which is likely to be- 
come quite bitter in the post-Vietnam era 
is what to do about the thousands of Ameri- 
can young people who have fied into exile to 
avoid the draft, and the smaller number of 
servicemen who have deserted rather than 
face combat duty. To forgive and forget is a 
charitable pattern deeply rooted in Christian 
beliefs and yet—aside from the legal issues 
involved—there are some moral questions 
which need to be answered. Those who fled to 
avoid conscription or Vietnam duty set them- 
selves above both statutory and ethical law. 
For each of them who was not drafted, some 
other American boy was. For each of them 
who declined to go to Vietnam, someone else 
made the trip. It would be intolerably un- 
just to grant full and unconditional amnesty 
to those who refused to serve their country 
when it, rightly or wrongly, called upon them. 
To do so would be to cheapen the personal 
sacrifice made by other young Americans who 
did what was required of them, some at the 
cost of their lives. I don’t think it is neces- 
sary to be punitive or harsh in our judgment 
of those who fled. But their mistake should 
not go unrecognized, For some—in particular 
those who because of deeply felt convictions 
left the country to avoid the draft—our ap- 
proach should be benevolent but firm. We 
should require from them two years of alter- 
native service. For those who knowingly, will- 
fully and brazenly deserted their country, 
we can only hope they will make better Cana- 
dians or Swedes than they did Americans, 


BUMPER STICKER 

Seen in Washington on Honor America 
Day: “If you don’t like policemen, the next 
time you're in trouble call a hippie.” 


SLASHING SUBSIDIES 


Farm subsidy payments are a basic fea- 
ture of our national agricultural policy which 
seems to stress farming by government hand- 
out, Our Pennsylvania farmers have con- 
demned this policy on many occasions as 
disastrous for the man who wants only to 
market, a superior product. There is another 
factor worth consideration too. Last year the 
Commonwealth received less than one-tenth 
of one percent of all subsidy money, In the 
House of Representatives the unfairness and 
the failures of the handout approach to agri- 
culture have been acknowledged in recent 
years. On several occasions the House has 
voted to limit the amount any one farmer 
could receive in subsidy payments to $20,000. 
However, the Senate has always failed to go 
along with this initiative; that is, until this 
year. Recently the Senate also voted for a 
$20,000 subsidy Mmitation. which gives some 
hope that a more reasonable approach to 
agriculture may be on its way. 

CAMPUS CONCERN 

What can the new Presidential commis- 
sion on college problems tell us? We already 
know that when political dissent turns crim- 
inal the law must be enforced. We know that 


when the law is enforced it must be enforced 
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legally and with restraint. We know that the 
independence and integrity of the schools 
must be protected and that education must 
reform. We know that an end to the war 
would help, so would further reforms of the 
draft, but that these things in’ themselves 
are not at the root of campus turmoil. We 
know that in times of public passion reason 
becomes more difficult but more necessary. to 
apply. What we know we don't have to be 
told again. But by looking closely at our 
schools, perhaps the commission, can refine 
and articulate some of the problems. In so 
doing it can help the country, the Adminis- 
tration and the Congress to think more con- 
structively about the issues to be faced. 
THE SWITCH IS ON 

The Nation is gradualiy being geared from 
a wartime into a peacetime economy. There 
are some figures compiled this month in 
Washington which show the shift, The budg- 
et for the Department of Defense has dropped 
$17.3 billion since 1968. Since June, 1969 De- 
fense Department employment, civilian and 
military, has been trimmed by 840,000. De- 
fense takes 35% of the total Federal, Budget 
as compared to 43% three years ago. Mean- 
while, the spending for other Federal pro- 
grams has risen $18.4 billion in that three 
year period, 

HEALING DIVISION 

That division is a fact of life in our coun- 
try today cannot be denied. When President 
Nixon, campaigning in 1968, applauded a 
young girl's placard which read “Bring Us 
Together,” he hardly foresaw, nor did any- 
one else, the polarizations now visible in 
America. The efforts to affix blame for these 
divisions cannot be helpful in finding solu- 
tions. Some meaningful effort toward heal- 
ing divisions could be helpful. That effort 
should not be based entirely in Washington. 
Americans’ all of them have always been in- 
genious problem-solvers. They have often 
shown that they can see and work toward 
the larger good; that compassion in com- 
munities can be practiced; and that, above 
all, respect for the individual is the essence 
of the American dream, The strength and 
reason available from such insights can en- 
able the United States to deal with division, 
but even more importantly can enable us to 
heal division, 


LET US LOOK AT THE RECORD, 
PLACE THE BLAME WHERE IT 
BELONGS 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
one of New Mexico’s leading newspapers 
properly received and summarized the 
partisan attacks by those who attempt 
to place responsibility for today's infia- 
tionary problems on the Nixon adminis- 
tration. Many of these same partisans 
continue. to bemoan inflation while at 
the same time they continue voting for 
more and more deficit Government 
spending. Let us look at the record 
closely, some folks speak and vote against 
inflation, others only speak, and speak, 
and speak. 

The article follows: 

[From the Albuquerque Journal, June» 20, 
1970] 
BLAME WHERE Ir BELONGS 

Democrats including New Mexico's Sen. 

Joseph M. Montoya have said they will make 
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inflation and the cost of living key issues in 
this year’s congressional campaigns. 

Republicans should welcome that since 
they can accurately pin the blame on the 
Democrats who controlled the federal gov- 
ernment through most of the 1960s and 
spawned inflation through spendthrift poli- 
cies. 

Dr. Arthur A. Smith, economist and sen- 
ior vice president of the First National Bank 
in Dallas, has some pertinent. comments in 
the June 15 issue of Bank Letter. He notes 
that Congress has been asked to raise the 
ceiling on the federal debt by $18 billion to 
a record high of $395 billion and adds: 

“After at least nine of the most prosperous 
years in our history ... you might wonder 
why the federal government was not able to 
reduce its indebtedness ... Basically the 
answer is that there has been no. real inten- 
tion to control the debt—no serious thought 
of ever paying it off, or even reducing it very 
much. 

“On the contrary, the kind of fiscal policy 
deliberately followed since 1961 utilized 
deficit financing as a major stimulant to ad- 
vance the economy—a policy not even sus- 
pended, let alone abandoned, when the Viet- 
nam war accelerated ... Instead we haye 
stubbornly held to the contention, so strong- 
ly emphasized by President Johnson, that 
we ‘can haye guns and butter both.’ 

“The above prodigal fiscal policy .. . has 
been almost entirely responsible for infla- 
tion, ....”" 

Dr. Smith also states that “inflation has 
cost (low-and middle-income taxpayers) 
much more than their share of the taxes 
that would have been required under bal- 
anced budgets .. .” 

Even though the Democrat-controlled 
Congress should be aware of the financial 
havoc it already has wrought it persists in 
undermining President Nixon’s efforts to 
balance the budget. 

Inflation should be a campaign issue but 
let’s put the blame where it properly be- 
longs. 


THE EMERGENCY HEALTH 
AMENDMENT 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr, WILLIAM D, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the misery and tragedy of disease has no 
geographic, economic, or racial bounda- 
ries. Cancer, heart disease, diabetes, and 
other ailments strike equally at rich and 
poor, black and white, farmer and city 
dweller, old and young. 

This Nation’s resources, financial and 
intellectual, have been and are being 
used to explore space, to fly faster than 
the speed of sound, to assist underde- 
veloped nations throughout the world. 

Can we not apply these same resources 
to make certain that our own people have 
the necessary facilities and medical per- 
sonnel available when illness or acci- 
dents strike and make hospital or medi- 
cal care necessary? 

The emergency health amendment to 
the labor, health, education, and welfare 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1971 
can help us to begin to rationally apply 
our resources to the very real health 
crisis faced by all Americans. This 
amendment would add $360,454,000 for 
health needs to a bill that totals $18.8 
billion. This would add only one-tenth of 
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1 percent of the total cost of the $18.8 
billion bill we are voting on here. 

Is it so much to ask that we make this 
beginning effort toward meeting our Na- 
tion’s serious health care crisis? 

Health care problems continue to 
worsen, for as health costs continue their 
upward spiral, health services deteri- 
orate. Today health expenditures per 
person average $294 a year. For a family 
of four the average cost is $1,176, or more 
than 13 percent of the median family 
income in this country, and about 20 
percent of the average annual family 
take-home pay. But even with these high 
costs, Americans find it difficult to get 
critically ill family members into over- 
crowded hospitals. A shortage of doctors 
results in long waits in crowded recep- 
tion rooms or no care at all for the poor. 
Any mother who has waited an hour or 
more in a doctor’s waiting room with a 
child that has a high fever knows the 
anguish that these problems cause. 

Our national health statistics are 
bleak. We rank below most Western na- 
tions in general health care. In 1950 our 
country ranked sixth in infant mortal- 
ity; today we have fallen to 21st among 
nations. In 1959 we ranked 13th in male 
life expectancy; now we rank 18th. 

But by far the most immediate prob- 
lem is the drastic shortage of health per- 
sonnel. The U.S. Public Health Service 
has indicated that as of today we need, 
to meet existing health needs: 48,000 
more doctors, 17,800 more dentists, 150,- 
000 more nurses, 266,000 more allied 
health workers. About 3,000 Americans 
are attending foreign medical colleges as 
the United States turns to the schools 
of other countries, importing every year 
almost as many foreign doctors as Amer- 
ican medical schools graduate. Without 
the 7,000 physicians coming into the 
United States every year from abroad, 
many of our city hospitals would have 
to close down. 

In this amendment we are asking for 
$138,954,000 in additional funds for 
medical manpower institutional support 
and student loans. This is less than the 
price of a major missile launch but I 
believe that it is certainly far more im- 
portant to the welfare of the American 
public, Is $15 million for the National 
Heart and Lung Institute too much to 
add to this appropriations bill? I think 
not—and for those who do, I would sug- 
gest what will be a very sobering visit 
to the respiratory disease ward of their 
local hospital. Is $80 million in addition- 
al funds for the Hill-Burton direct grant 
program excessive? The vote on June 
25th by the House of 279-98 to override 
the President’s veto of Hill-Burton should 
indicate not. 

President Nixon himself has indicated 
his awareness of the Nation’s health 
problems. He said: “We face a massive 
crisis in this area (health care), and un- 
less action is taken administratively and 
legislatively to meet the crisis within the 
next 2 or 3 years, we will have a break- 
down of our medical care system which 
could have consequences affecting mil- 
lions of people.” 

I will take the President at his word 
and sincerely urge that we support this 
emergency health amendment on a bi- 
partisan basis. 
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ATTORNEY GENERAL MITCHELL 
SPEAKS ON DRUG ABUSE CON- 
TROL LEGISLATION 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, as you know, 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
begun hearings on the subject of drug 
abuse control legislation. On Monday, 
our committee heard an excellent pres- 
entation by the distinguished Attorney 
General of the United States, John N. 
Mitchell. Because there is a great need 
for new legislation in the field of drug 
abuse control and because this is a mat- 
ter of such importance it should receive 
broad, bipartisan support. I am inserting 
the Attorney General's testimony in the 
Recorp and calling it to the attention of 
my colleagues on both sides of the aisle: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE: STATEMENT BY JOHN 
N. MITCHELL, ATTORNEY GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES BEFORE THE HOUSE WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE ON H.R. 17463 JULY 20, 
1970 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee: I deeply appreciate your invitation 
to appear before you today to discuss leg- 
islation dealing with control of dangerous 
drugs. I assure you that the need for more 
effective contro] is a matter of the deepest 
concern to the President and to the Depart- 
ment of Justice and to me, just as I know 
it is to the Congress and the members of 
this Committee. 

In a few weeks the young people of our 
nation will be returning to school—an event 
which American parents once looked upon 
with a smile and a sigh of relief. Today, it 
is a sad fact that parents view the opening 
of school with trepidation and concern be- 
cause the drug traffic—narcotics and pills— 
has penetrated the school rooms and school 
yards of America at virtually every level. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the drug 
danger threatens the moral and physical 
health of an entire generation. 

I am accompanied today by Mr. John E. 
Ingersoll, Director of the Bureau of Narcot- 
ics and Dangerous Drugs, and Mr. 
Michael R. Sonnenreich, Deputy Chief Coun- 
sel of the Bureau. I would like to address my 
testimony to the major features of the legis- 
lation recommended by the Administration 
and I have asked Mr. Ingersoll to discuss the 
more technical aspects of the bill. 

On July 14, 1969, the President sent 3 
message to the Congress relating exclusively 
to the narcotics and dangerous drug problem 
in the United States. At that time, he ex- 
pressed the Administration's concern with 
the serious problem caused by drug abuse 
and misuse in the United States and out- 
lined ten specific steps the Administration 
would take as initial counter-moves against 
this growing national problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the President's ten-point 
program is directed at the many facets of 
the drug abuse problem. The program calls 
for new Federal and State laws, new co- 
operation with foreign governments and in- 
creased effort at our borders to halt the flow 
of drugs into the United States from out- 
side sources; it calls for improved and in- 
creased training and resources for law en- 
forcement; and finally, it recognizes that new 
laws and increased enforcement alone will 
not solve the drug abuse problem—rather 
we must also have effective programs of re- 
search, public education, and addict rehabili- 
tation. For the convenience of the Commit- 
tee, I have attached a copy of the President's 
message to my statement and would like to 
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request that it be included in the record 
following my statement. 

All of these areas discussed in the Presi- 
dent’s message are vital in our Federal effort 
to deal with the problem. Today, however, I 
shall focus my comments principally on the 
law enforcement aspects of the problem, 
since this is the area of major concern to the 
Department of Justice. 

Education, research, and rehabilitation are 
the long-term answers to the drug abuse 
problem in the United States. But while 
we plan, prepare, and explore in detail each 
of these areas, it is important that we regu- 
late the manufacture, importation and dis- 
tribution of narcotics and dangerous drugs 
through a logical and enforceable control 
scheme. 

On July 15, 1969, the Administration sent 
to Congress the proposed “Controlled Dan- 
gerous Substances Act.” This is the proposal 
the President promised in his message. This 
legislation, amended during consideration 
in the Senate, passed that body as S. 3246 
on January 28, 1970 by a unanimous vote— 
82-0 


In the House of Representatives, there has 
been a jurisdictional problem of which you 
are well aware, and the original bill was 
divided between this Committee and the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Commit- 
tee. The Subcommittee on Public Health and 
Welfare of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee commenced hearings on 
February 3, 1970, and is about to conclude 
its work on the legislation. This Committee 
has several drug proposals before it, how- 
ever, H.R. 17463, introduced by Chairman 
Mills and Mr. Byrnes, embodies the provi- 
sions recommended by the Administration. 
H.R. 17463 is very similar to S. 3246, which 
the Administration also endorsed. 

Since the introduction of H.R. 17463, rep- 
resentatives of the Administration have had 
extensive and extended discussions with the 
Public Health and Welfare Subcommittee. 
As a result of these discussions, the Admin- 
istration has endorsed several changes in the 
provisions of our proposed bill which we 
believe improve the legislation and resolve 
the problems that many witnesses raised 
during the hearings before the Public Health 
and Welfare Subcommittee, Accordingly, we 
would like to submit to the Committee later 
this week a number of recommended 
changes for H.R. 17463. I have asked Mr. 
Ingersoll in his testimony to highlight the 
major areas where we have sought to re- 
solve apparent problems in the Administra- 
tion’s legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, if we are to have truly 
effective drug enforcement, we must have a 
new Federal law. It is very important that 
both your Committee and the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee reach agree- 
ment with regard to the proposed revisions 
in the drug laws. Without such agreement, 
we are likely to have divergent Acts emerge 
from the House of Representatives when our 
purpose is to unify and clarify the laws into 
a new code. We stand ready to assist this 
Committee in any way we can to facilitate 
your consideration of this legislation and 
coordination of the work of your Committee 
and the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. I would now like to briefly men- 
tion some of the problems that exist under 
our present system of narcotics and dan- 
gerous drug laws and the design of our pro- 
posed legislation to deal with these problems, 

First, we presently have a hodgepodge of 
laws with differing regulatory features for 
controlling drugs. The disunity of the exist- 
ing law is the result of piecemeal, ad hoc 
attempts over the last 50 years, to deal with 
the problem of controlling dangerous drugs. 
Beginning with the Harrison Narcotic Act 
of 1914, nine major pieces of legislation 
have been enacted in the narcotic and dan- 
gerous drug field. An examination of these 
measures, from the Harrison Act through 
the Marihuana Tax Act of 1937, through the 
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Narcotic Control Act of 1956, through the 
Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 1965, 
provides both a chronology of our sporadic 
efforts to deal with a growing problem and an 
insight into our failure to do so effectively. 

In passing these laws, use was made of 
the power to tax and, more recently, the 
power to regulate interstate commerce. They 
represent limited responses to what was 
deemed to be the given needs of the times. 
There was no conception of the problem 
growing to the dimensions it has reached 
today. Drug abuse has outstripped the growth 
of our technology and population, while our 
laws have remained static. 

Today we have one Federal agency respon- 
sible for the enforcement of these laws, and 
it must approach its enforcement and reg- 
ulatory responsibilities with divergent 
schemes of authority. For example, we have 
subpoena power as to the narcotic drugs 
but not as to the other dangerous drugs. 
We have order forms and quota requirements 
as to the narcotic drugs and marihuana but 
not as to LSD and the other hallucinogens. 
We have registration requirements for the 
narcotics and marihuana that are different 
from those of ihe other dangerous drugs. 

We have forfeiture powers as to the nar- 
cotics and marihuana but a completely dif- 
ferent type of forfeiture for the dangerous 
drugs such as the hallucinogens and amphet- 
amines. Efficient law enforcement requires 
both an effective organizational structure 
and a sound, coherent legal basis. The Ad- 
ministration’s proposed legislation—as em- 
bodied in H.R. 17463—would create such a 
structure and basis by providing a single, 
integrated body of law and derivative regula- 
tions based solely on the power to regulate 
interstate commerce. Controls and other en- 
forcement tools would be interrelated and 
consistent. 

Second, as the result of a series of cases 
that have arisen recently, namely, the Leary, 
Covington, Buie, and Turner cases—we no 
longer have an effective possession law for 
the narcotic drugs—except heroin—and 
marihuana. As I am sure you are all aware, 
the presumption of illegal importation as to 
marihuana, cocaine, and the other narcotics 
no longer exists. While possession offenses are 
not the major thrust of Federal law enforce- 
ment, they are a necessary concomitant to 
drug conspiracy cases against large-scale 
traffickers. We need a law that clearly defines 
possession as possession, and H.R. 17463 does 
this. 


Third, there is ample evidence both in the 
news media and in scholarly journals that 
there is a real credibility gap among the 
population—both young and old—as to the 
existing penalties for marihuana, the dan- 
gerous drugs, and the narcotics. It is often 
pointed out that existing penalties are out 
of phase internally among themselves and 
externally with the rest of the Federal crimi- 
nal code. This lack of credibility has not only 
& serious effect on the prosecution and sen- 
tencing of defendants, but undoubtedly has 
also had the more insidious effect of under- 
mining respect for the entire criminal jus- 
tice system. There is a need for more careful 
delineation of the entire narcotic and dan- 
gerous drug area, both as to substantive 
offenses and penalties. We believe that the 
penalties of H.R. 17463 are realistic and an 
effective deterrent. 

The bill makes simple possession of any 
drug as a first offense punishable as a mis- 
demeanor, In addition, the first offender may 
receive the benefit of a special provision 
whereby he may fulfill probationary terms 
set by the court and earn dismissal of his 
case and elimination of a conviction record. 
H.R. 17463 also eliminates most mandatory 
minimums, to which Federal judges are al- 
most unanimously opposed. Individuals es- 
tablished as professional criminals, however, 
do face mandatory minimums, and a maxi- 
mum of life imprisonment and substantial 
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forfeitures. Mr. Ingersoll will go into more 
detail on the penalty structure, but I can 
assure you of my satisfaction that these new 
penalties are both realistic and flexible 
enough to fit the offense and offender. 

Fourth, the diversion of legitimately pro- 
duced drugs from their normal channels of 
distribution into illicit sources must be 
halted. There has been a tremendous upsurge 
in this kind of diversion in the last five years, 
and we must tighten the regulatory con- 
trols now so that we are not faced with utter 
chaos in the future. We need a better system 
of identification of those persons engaged in 
dealing with dangerous drugs, as well as bet- 
ter methods for inspection and the keeping 
of records. These are fundamentally law en- 
forcement functions. There are many who 
say that the dimensions of the drug abuse 
problem in America today indicate that we 
are ten years too late in effectively meeting 
it. Be that as it may, I feel that we must 
move more effectively into this area of regu- 
lation of the legitimate industry now, so that 
the same is not said of us in 1980. I should 
like to point out that H.R. 17463, as did 
S. 3246, borrows heavily from the existing 
narcotic regulatory controls that were shaped 
by this very Committee. We feel they are 
necessary and will not hinder the legitimate 
manufacturers, distributors, and dispensers 
of these drugs. 

Fifth, key inventory requirements under 
the Drug Abuse Control Amendments of 1965 
have expired for most of those drugs, which 
means that these inventory requirements no 
longer must be maintained in accordance 
with law. This glaring loophole must be 
plugged to facilitate accountability audits to 
be conducted by Federal Agents. H.R. 17463 
closes this loophole by requiring inventories 
which must be conducted every two years. 

Sizth, there is a need for a more flexible 
import-export control system to trace all 
legitimately produced controlled dangerous 
drugs; the Department of Justice must be 
able to follow the flow of drugs, not just 
within the United States, but also those 
drugs leaving the country and coming into it. 
This new system, which again borrows 
heavily from the existing narcotic laws, com- 
ports with the needs of protecting the public 
as well as the consumer. It will allow for a 
system of authorization by and notification 
of the Department of Justice on all ship- 
ments of drugs in and out of the United 
States, depending on their schedule classi- 
fication. 

Seventh, H.R. 17463 provides new and im- 
portant law enforcement tools for the inves- 
tigation of narcotic and dangerous drug 
cases. It provides for “no-knock”. Some 31 
States already have this authority. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take a min- 
ute of the Committee’s time, while I am on 
this subject of “no knock,” to try to give a 
better perspective to this type of legislation. 

The impression seemingly held by a wide 
audience is that if “no knock” is enacted into 
law, which I strongly hope will be the case, 
& policeman may, on his own decision, enter 
any private home at any time of the day or 
night. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. 

Under the “no knock” rule an agent may 
enter a ‘s premises without announc- 
ing his authority and purpose only if he has 
obtained a search warrant from a judge and 
the judge has been persuaded there is prob- 
able cause that evidence will be quickly and 
easily destroyed or that there is a danger to 
life and limb of the agent. 

I would remind you that we are dealing 
with cleaver and ruthless drug peddlers, who 
have no hesitation about taking the life of 
an agent, And the moment of entry is the 
moment of greatest peril. 

Without “no knock” an agent not only 
risks his life, but gives the drug peddler the 
opportunity to destroy the evidence at the 
same time. 

The American people—and the news media 
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which inform them—are fond of catch-words 
or phrases that neatly sum up what is often a 
complicated or intricate solution to a press- 
ing problem. 

Unfortunately, these shortcuts may often 
lead to erroneous conclusions or opinions on 
behalf of our citizens—and, I might add, by 
many newsmen. Such is the case, I think, 
with the term “no knock” and its application 
in our uphill battle against drug traffickers. 

If I were to try to supply a phrase to de- 
scribe this type of operation, I would call it 
“quick entry,” because that is what we seek 
to do. 

I might point out that during the most 
successful Operation Eagle, conducted by the 
Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
last month, “quick entry” would have proven 
a valuable tool in four instances, three of 
which involved the destruction of evidence 
and one of which involved the safety of two 
agents. 

H.R. 17463 also provides for an administra- 
tive inspection warrant procedure that com- 
ports with the Supreme Court rulings in the 
Camera, See, and Colonnade Catering cases, 
Since administrative inspections are a prime 
means of uncovering drug diversion from 
legitimate channels, such an administrative 
inspection warrant procedure is vital to effec- 
tive law enforcement. 

The administrative procedures set out in 
H.R. 17463 have been streamlined, somewhat 
along the lines of the existing narcotics laws, 
to insure due process but not cause undue 
delay in bringing drugs under control. Where 
a drug has a potential for abuse, there must 
be a quick procedure for bringing that drug 
under control, while allowing for an admini- 
Strative hearing and judicial review. 

Lastly, H.R. 17463 allows the Attorney Gen- 
eral to deny, revoke, and suspend registra- 
tions to insure the integrity of the registra- 
tion system, and to deny those persons who 
should not be allowed to deal in these drugs 
the ability to do so. I might point out that 
under present narcotic and dangerous drug 
laws, such authority does not exist, and it 
is sorely needed. 


CONCLUSION 


As you know, Mr. Chairman, drug abuse has 
reached the epidemic stage among our young 
people. It is a critical national problem that 
needs all the attention we can focus on it. 

Virtually no area of the country has 
escaped this menace. It has invaded the 
country estates of our most wealthy families 
with the same ease that it has involved the 
most desperately poor. The pusher is just as 
comfortable and as readily available in the 
halls of our suburban high schools as he is 
in the halls of our ghetto apartment build- 
ings. 

As I said earlier, schools all across the 
country are about to reopen for the fall 
semester. Millions of young people will begin 
leaving for classes early in the morning, not 
to return until many hours later. Concerned 
parents will ask themselves: Is this the day 
that our son or daughter will swallow a pill 
or smoke a marijuana cigarette? 

Mr. Chairman, this Committee and the 
Congress can offer an exciting “back-to- 
school present” to the families of America by 
moving swiftly on this legislation and letting 
them know that more effective tools for drug 
control are on the way. And when these tools 
become available, I give you my personal 
assurance that the Department of Justice will 
use them to the full extent of the law. 


COMBATING DRUG ABUSE 
(Message from the President of the United 
States) 

To the Congress of the United States: 

Within the last decade, the abuse of drugs 
has grown from essentially a local police 
problem into a serious national threat to the 
personal health and safety of millions of 
Americans. 
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A national awareness of the gravity of the 
Situation is needed; a new urgency and con- 
certed national policy are needed at the 
Federal level to begin to cope with this grow- 
ing menace to the general welfare of the 
United States. 

Between the years 1960 and 1967, juvenile 
arrests involving the use of drugs rose by 
almost 800 percent; half of those now being 
arrested for the illicit use of narcotics are 
under 21 years of age. New York City alone 
has records of some 40,000 heroin addicts, 
and the number rises between 7000 and 9000 
a year. These official statistics are only the tip 
of an iceberg whose dimensions we can only 
surmise. 

The number of narcotics addicts across the 
tional origin. This union, as well as others 
United States is now estimated to be in the 
hundreds of thousands. Another estimate is 
that several million American college stu- 
dents have at least experimented with mari- 
huana, hashish, LSD, amphetamines, or 
barbiturates. It is doubtful that an American 
parent can send a son or daughter to college 
today without exposing the young man or 
woman to drug abuse. Parents must also be 
concerned about the availability and use of 
such drugs in our high schools and junior 
high schools. 

The habit of the narcotics addict is not 
only a danger to himself, but a threat to the 
community where he lives. Narcotics have 
been cited as a primary cause of the enormous 
increase in street crimes over the last decade. 

As the addict’s tolerance for drugs in- 
creases, his demand for drugs rises, and the 
cost of his habit grows. It can easily reach 
hundreds of dollars a day. Since an under- 
world “fence” will give him only a fraction 
of the value of goods he steals, an addict can 
be forced to commit two or three burglaries a 
day to maintain his habit. Street robberies, 
prostitution, even the enticing of others into 
addiction to drugs—an addict will reduce 
himself to any offense, any degradation in 
order to acquire the drugs he craves. 

However far the addict himself may fall, his 
offenses against himself and society to not 
compare with the inhumanity of those who 
make a living exploiting the weakness and 
desperation of their fellow men. Society has 
few judgments too severe, few penalties too 
harsh for the men who make their livelihood 
in the narcotics traffic. 

It has been a’ common oversimplification 
to consider narcotics addiction, or drug abuse, 
to be a law enforcement problem alone. Ef- 
fective control of illicit drugs requires the co- 
operation of many agencies of the Federal 
and local and State governments; it is beyond 
the province of any one of them alone. At 
the Federal level, the burden of the national 
effort must be carried by the Departments of 
Justice, Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Treasury. I am proposing ten specific 
steps as this Administration’s initial coun- 
ter-moves against this growing national 
problem. 


1, FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


To more effectively meet the narcotic and 
dangerous drug problems at the Federal level, 
the Attorney General is forwarding to the 
Congress a comprehensive legislative proposal 
to control these drugs. This measure will 
place in a single statute, a revised and mod- 
ern plan for control. Current laws in this 
field are inadequate and outdated. 

I consider the legislative proposal a fair, 
rational and necessary approach to the total 
drug problem. It will tighten the regulatory 
controls and protect the public against illicit 
diversion of many of these drugs from legiti- 
mate channels. It will insure greater account- 
ability and better recordkeeping. It will give 
law enforcement stronger and better tools 
that are sorely needed so that those charged 
with enforcing these laws can do so more 
effectively. Further, this proposal creates a 
more flexible mechanism which will allow 
quicker control of new dangerous drugs be- 
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fore their misuse and abuse reach epidemic 
proportions. I urge the Congress to take fa- 
vorable action on this bill. 

In mid-May the Supreme Court struck 
down segments of the marihuana laws and 
called into question some of the basic foun- 
Gations for the other existing drug statutes. 
I have also asked the Attorney General to 
submit an interim measure: to correct the 
constitutional deficiencies of the Marihuana 
Tax Act as pointed out in the Supreme 
Court’s recent decision. I urge Coongress to 
act swiftly and favorably on the proposal to 
close the gap now existing in the Federal law 
and thereby give the Congress time to care- 
fully examine the comprehensive drug con- 
trol proposal. 


II. STATE LEGISLATION 


The Department of Justice is developing 
a model State Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs Act. This model law will be made 
available to the fifty State governments. This 
legislation is designed to improve State laws 
in dealing with this serious problem and to 
complement the comprehensive drug legis- 
lation being proposed to Congress at the 
national level. Together these proposals will 
provide an interlocking trellis of laws which 
will enable government at all levels to more 
effectively control the problem. 


II. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Most of the illicit narcotics and high-po- 
tency marihuana consumed in the United 
States is produced abroad and clandestinely 
imported. I have directed the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney General to explore 
new avenues of cooperation with foreign 
governments to stop the projection of this 
contraband at its source. The United States 
will cooperate with foreign governments 
working to eradicate the production of il- 
licit drugs within their own frontiers. I have 
further authorized these Cabinet officers to 
formulate plans that will lead to meetings 
at the law enforcement level between the 
United States and foreign countries now in- 
volved in the drug traffic either as origina- 
tors or avenues of transit. 


IV. SUPPRESSION OF ILLEGAL IMPORTATION 


Our efforts to eliminate these drugs at their 
point of origin will be coupled with new ef- 
forts to intercept them at their point of 
illegal entry into the United States. The De- 
partment of the Treasury, through the Bu- 
reau of Customs, is charged with enforcing 
the nation’s smuggling laws. I have directed 
the Secretary of the Treasury to initiate a 
major new effort to guard the nation’s bor- 
ders and ports against the growing volume 
of narcotics from abroad. There is a recog- 
nized need for more men and facilities in 
the Bureau of Customs to carry out this 
directive. At my request, the Secretary of the 
Treasury has submitted a substantial pro- 
gram for increased manpower and facilities 
in the Bureau of Customs for this purpose 
which is under intensive review. 

In the early days of this Administration, 
I requested that the Attorney General form 
an inter-departmental Task Force to con- 
duct a comprehensive study of the problem 
of unlawful trafficking in narcotics and dan- 
gerous drugs. One purpose of the Task Force 
has been to examine the existing programs 
of law enforcement agencies concerned with 
the problem in an effort to improve their 
coordination and efficiency. I now want to 
report that this Task Force has completed 
its study and has a recommended plan of 
action, for immediate and long-term imple- 
mentation, designed to substantially reduce 
the illicit trafficking in narcotics, marihuana 
and dangerous drugs across United States 
borders. To implement the recommended 
plan, I have directed the Attorney General 
to organize @nd place into immediate opera- 
tion an “action task force” to undertake 
a frontal attack on the problem. 

There are high profits in the illicit market 
for those who smuggle narcotics and drugs 
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into ‘the United States; we intend to raise 
the risks and cost of engaging in this 
wretched traffic, 


V. SUPPRESSION OF NATIONAL TRAFFICKING 


Successful prosecution of an increased na- 
tional effort against illicit drug trafficking 
will require not only new resources and men, 
but also a. redeployment of existing personnel 
within the Department of Justice. 

I have directed the Attorney General to 
create, within the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, a number of special in- 
vestigative units..These special forces will 
have the capacity to move quickly into any 
area in which intelligence indicates major 
criminal enterprises are engaged in the nar- 
cotics traffic. To carry out this directive, 
there will be a need for additional manpower 
within the Bureau of Narcotics and Danger- 
ous Drugs. The budgetary request for FY 
i970 now pending before the Congress will 
initiate this program. Additional funds will 
be requested in FY 1971 to fully deploy the 
necessary special investigative units. 


VI. EDUCATION 


Proper evaluation and solution of the drug 
problem in this country has been severely 
handicapped by a dearth of scientific infor- 
mation on the subject—and the prevalance 
of ignorance and misinformation. Different 
“experts” deliver solemn judgments which 
are poles apart. As a result of these conflict- 
ing judgments, Americans seem to have di- 
vided themselves on the issue, along genera- 
tional lines. 

There are reasons for this lack of knowl- 
edge. First, widespread drug use is a com- 
paratively recent phenomenon in the United 
States. Second, it frequently involves chemi- 
cal formulations which are novel, or age-old 
drugs little used in this country until very 
recently. The volume of definitive medical 
data remains small—and what exists has not 
been broadly disseminated. This vacuum of 
knowledge—as was predictable—has been 
filled by rumors and rash judgments, often 
formed with a minimal experience with a 
particular drug, sometimes formed with no 
experience or knowledge at all. 

The possible danger to the health or well- 
being of even a casual user of drugs is too 
serious to allow ignorance to prevail or for 
this information gap to remain open. The 
American people need to know what dangers 
and what risks are inherent in the use of the 
various kinds of drugs readily available in 
illegal markets today. I have therefore di- 
rected the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, assisted by the Attorney Gen- 
eral through the Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs, to gather all authorita- 
tive information onthe subject and to com- 
pile a balanced and objective educational 
program to bring the facts to every Ameri- 
can—especially our young people. 

With this information in hand, the over- 
whelming majority of students and young 
people can be trusted to make a prudent 
judgment as to their personal course of con- 
duct. 

VII, RESEARCH 


In addition to gathering existing data, it 
is essential that we acquire new knowledge 
in the field. We must know more about both 
the short and long-range effects of the use 
of drugs being taken in such quantities by 
so many of our people. We need more study 
as well to find the key to releasing men from 
the bonds of dependncy forged by any con- 
tinued drug abuse. 

The National Institute of Mental Health 
has primary responsibility in this area, and 
I am further directing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to expand 
existing efforts’ to acquire new knowledge 
and a broader understanding in this entire 
area. 

VII. REHABILITATION 

Considering the risks involved, including 
those of arrest and prosecution, the casual 
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experimenter with drugs of any kind, must 
be considered at the very least, rash and fool- 
ish. But the psychologically dependent reg- 
ular users and the physically addicted are 
genuinely sick people. While this sickness 
cannot excuse the crimes they commit, it 
does help to explain them. Society has an 
obligation both to itself and to these people 
to help them break the chains of their 
dependency. 

Currently, a number of federal, state and 
private programs of rehabilitation are being 
operated, These programs utilize separately 
and together, psychiatry, psychology and 
“substitute drug” therapy. At this time, how- 
ever, we are without adequate data to evalu- 
ate their full benefit. We need more experi- 
ence with them and more knowledge. There- 
fore, I am directing the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to provide every as- 
sistance to those pioneering in the field, and 
to sponsor and conduct research on the Fed- 
eral level. This Department will act. as a 
clearinghouse for the collection and dissemi- 
nation of drug abuse data and experience in 
the area of rehabilitation. 

I have further instructed the Attorney 
General to insure that all Federal prisoners, 
who have ben identified as dependent upon 
drugs, be afforded the most up-to-date treat- 
ment available. 


IX. TRAINING PROGRAM 


The enforcement of narcotics laws require 
considerable expertise, and hence consider- 
able training. The Bureau of Narcotics and 
Dangerous Drugs provides the bulk of this 
training in the Federal government, Its pro- 
grams are extended to include not only its 
own personnel, but State and local police of- 
ficers, forensic chemists, foreign nationals, 
college deans, campus security officers, and 
members of industry engaged in. the legal 
distribution of drugs. 

Last year special training in the fleld of 
narcotics and dangerous drug enforcement 
was provided for 2700 State and local law 
enforcement officials, In fiscal year 1969 we 
expanded the program an estimated 300 per- 
cent in order to train some 11,000 persons. 
During the current fiscal year we plan to re- 
double again that effort—to provide train- 
ing to 22,000 State and local officers. The 
training of these experts must keep pace with 
the rise in the abuse of drugs, if we are ever 
to control it. 


X. LOCAL LAW ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCES 


The Attorney General intends to begin a 
serles of conferences with law enforcement 
executives from the various States and con- 
cerned Federal officials. The purposes of these 
conferences will be several first, to obtain 
firsthand information, more accurate data, 
on the scope of the drug problem at that 
level; second, to discuss the specific areas 
where Federal assistance and aid can best be 
most useful; third, to exchange ideas and 
evaluate mutual policies, The end result we 
hope will be a more coordinated effort that 
will bring us visible progress for the first 
time in an alarming decade. 

These then are the first ten steps in the 
national effort against narcotic marihuana 
and other dangerous drug abuse, Many steps 
are already underway. Many will depend 
upon the support of the Congress, I am ask- 
ing, with this message, that you act swiftly 
and favorably on the legislative proposals 
that will soon be forthcoming; along with 
the budgetary requests required if our ef- 
forts are to be successful. Iam confident that 
Congress shares with me the graye concern 
over this critical problem, and that Congress 
will do all that is necessary to mount and 
continue a new and effective Federal program 
aimed at eradicating this rising sickness in 


our land. 
Ricsarp NIXON. 


THE WHITE House, July 14, 1969. 
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A TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in Memorial Day services on 
Sunday, May 31, in Safford Park, Wollas- 
ton, Mass., I had the privilege of present- 
ing an American flag which flew over the 
U.S. Capitol Building in honor of the 
men and women of Wollaston who served 
their country. 

A monument was erected with sub- 
scriptions contributed by Wollaston resi- 
dents, business and professional men, 
and members of Wollaston American 
Legion Post, which headed the effort to 
establish the monument. 

I include my remarks for the RECORD: 

A TRIBUTE TO THE FLAG 

There are too many today who do not 
know what our flag stands for, and it is the 
American Flag to which countries of the 
World look and hope. This flag, which we 
honor and under which we serve, is the em- 
blem of our unity, our power, our thought 
and purpose as a nation. It has no other 
character than that which we give it from 
generation to generation. The Choices are 
ours. It floats in majestic silence above the 
hosts that execute those choices, whether in 
peace or in war. And yet, though silent, it 
speaks to us—speaks to us of the past, of 
the men and women who went before us, 
and of the records they wrote upon it. Tradi- 
tionally a symbol of Liberty, the American 
flag has carried the message of freedom to 
many parts of the World. 

I know that the citizens of Wollaston will 
enjoy having and displaying this most mean- 
ingful symbol of our Country's great heri- 
tage and will be reminded often of the 
noble principles it represents. 

Mayor James R. McIntyre accom- 
panied me to the ceremony and the fol- 
lowing remarks are his: 

REMARKS By JAMES R. MCINTYRE 

I am proud to be here as Mayor of a con- 
cerned community at this dedication of this 
memorial at Safford park to the memory of 
the Wollaston servicemen and women who 
served their country in time of need, 

Little did I realize when as a young boy 
attending Wollaston School and daily walk- 
ing by this park, that at some future date 
I would be here as Mayor of Quincy, address- 
ing a group of my fellow citizens at this 
dedication of this memorial to those who 
sacrificed their lives in the cause of freedom. 

We owe a great debt of gratitude to them. 
Those who are not able to be here physically, 
are here in spirit. We can thank them for 
the freedom that we possess in this country 
today, for they have purchased it with their 
lives. May we long have in this country men 
and women. who are willing to serve their 
country in time of need. When the day comes 
that we have young men and women in 
America who are not willing to answer the 
call to their country in time of need, then 
there will be no more America. 

I am pleased as Mayor of the City of 
Quincy, to officially accept this monument 
which was made possible by the donations of 
so. many members of the Wollaston commu- 
nity; in particular, the Wollaston Legion 
Post 295; the Wollaston Business and Pro- 
fessional Men’s Association; and also the 
United Commercial Travelers. 
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PROBLEMS FOR THE AGED 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Senate Committee on Aging has 
called institutional care for the elderly 
an “imperfect substitute” for independ- 
ence, stating that “institutionalization” 
can mean that one way of life is wrenched 
away while another, far less satisfactory 
mode of life, is substituted. 

In this Nation’s 24,000 nursing homes 
and homes for the aged, institutionalized 
health care has become a way of life 
for over a million Americans. Until the 
past decade, this concept of care was 
relatively unused. The aged remained at 
home, with families and friends. 

Recent Federal programs, notably 
medicare and medicaid, have furnished 
the aged with readily available medical 
care. But to obtain this care, independ- 
ence must be sacrificed. Medicare and 
medicaid payments—which are made to 
institutions, not people—have become 
a “bounty,” trapping the aged in nurs- 
ing homes. Other, perhaps more rehabili- 
tative, forms of care are not possible. 

In Britain, the situation is somewhat 
different. There are few nursing homes. 
Government funds have been channeled 
instead into other forms of long-term 
care. One British official summed up 
feelings in that country: 

Our philosophy is that old people want to 
remain at home, in their own houses, sur- 
rounded by their own possessions, their own 
memories, We don’t mind whether it is a 
good home, a bad home, a tiny home. That’s 
where we believe they should be—where they 
feel secure, where they've got confidence. It’s 
tempting to think that it’s a matter of insti- 
tutions and that sort of thing. I think it is 
ponies like condemning old cars to the scrap 

eap. 


Human scrap heaps have become prof- 
itable business in the United States. 
And, since making patients well does not 
tend to make nursing homes rich, re- 
habilitation within these institutions is 
minimal, 

I believe that Prof. Jules Henry in 
“Culture Against Man” has summed up 
rather well the role of the nursing home 
in our society: 


In many primitive societies the soul is 
imagined to leave the body at death or just 
prior to it; here, on the other hand, society 
drives out the remnants of the soul of the 
institutionalized old person while it strug- 
gles to keep his body alive. Routinization, 
inattention, carelessness, and the deprivation 
of communication—the chance to talk, to 
respond, to read, to see pictures on the wall, 
to be called by one’s name rather than 
“you” or no name at all—are ways in which 
millions of once useful but now obsolete 
human beings are detached from theirselves 
long before they are lowered into the grave. 


U.S. Federal dollars were poured into 
long-term care institutions with little 
foresight. There was little contemplation 


of what kind of care would be best, little 
contemplation of economic, social or 
medical aspects of the problem. 
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Those confined to nursing homes have 
time for such contemplation. A few 
glimpses: 

“.. , Although I do not think that the 
patients suffer for lack of cleanliness or 
medical care, they suffer so by just being 
there, waiting for death.” 

“No matter who they were before—their 
accomplishments, their stations in life, or 
whatsoever—most of them quietly wait the 
end now...” 

“But the smell, the atmosphere, is what 
stands out in my mind the most. No disin- 
fectant smell prevailing here. It was mostly 
covered by urine, and the smell of despair, 
of loneliness of waiting for the big event 
of death to end the monotony of the T.V. 
in. the lobby; the wandering without hope; 
of staring out windows for hours at a time.” 

“The air was thick with disinfectant and 
urine and the cries of lonely and sick 
patients pierced the quiet. It was supposedly 
a good home yet there seemed to be nothing 
for the yet-ambulatory patients to do except 
wander aimlessly, or clutch dolls .. .” 


In such an atmosphere, rehabilitation 
in any form becomes, as Saturday Re- 
view recently put it, simply “not a prof- 
itable field of investment.” 


THE THOMAS BATEMAN STORY 
HON. ED JONES 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
contrary to popular opinion, people still 
care for each other. An outpouring of 
the human spirit can accomplish won- 
ders, and has, in Jackson, Tenn., and sur- 
rounding area. The touching story of how 
real folks rallied to the assistance of an 
unfortunate fellow human being is proof 
that people are the best things we have 
going for us, after all. 

Radio station WDXI in Jackson, Tenn., 
learned that a 24-year-old resident of 
Humboldt has been suffering from chron- 
ic nephritis. Unable to work, the patient, 
his wife, and 5-year-old son receive 
their total income from social security. 
Doctors advised that the patient’s kidney 
function rate was only 10 percent and 
would cease to function completely in a 
very short time. The prognosis was ob- 
vious unless an artificial kidney machine 
and, hopefully, a kidney transplant could 
be arranged. Since a kidney transplant is 
not an easy thing to come by—use of 
an artificial kidney machine costs about 
$12,000, not to mention the expense and 
time required to train someone in the 
use of the equipment. What is a man to 
do—unable to fend for himself—seri- 
ously ill, with a wife and young son? 

The family’s plight was brought to 
the attention of WDXI by Mrs. Danny 
Waynick, president of the Spring Creek, 
Tenn., Jaycettes. 

The organization had undertaken a 
project to help raise money for the 
Thomas Bateman family. WDXI, believ- 
ing citizenship to be.a subject best ex- 
pressed in positive action, set to work. 

On Tuesday, June 23, WDXI program 
director Curtis White and announcer 
Leonard Fielding read an announcement 
supplied by Mrs. Waynick. Time: 5:30 
a.m. A discussion between the two men 
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followed on their early morning broad- 
cast as to how best try to help a fellow 
in such difficulty. One offered to give $10 
if the other would match it. It was im- 
mediately done. They next challenged 
the audience—5:30 a.m.—to call WDXI 
and pledge assistance in cash. 

Now, WDXI is quite used to excellent 
audience participation but this time the 
reaction was instantaneous and over- 
whelming. The phones started ringing 
and continued the whole day. People 
brought money in cash, checks, silver, 
and varying denominations. By 5 p.m, 
the amount had reached $3,400 with 
more coming in. Staff members quickly 
consulted and decided to keep the op- 
portunity open the next day for the 
Thomas Bateman project. 

On Wednesday, June 24, Jackson and 
surrounding area kept the human spirit 
busy. At 5 p.m. the total was $5,700 
and counting. The usual jobs of writing, 
scheduling, news. broadcasting, and the 
countless other tasks performed in a 
radio station had to be done, but they 
became secondary in importance. The 
entire staff devoted itself to the Bateman 
project sensing that, perhaps for the 
first time in a long 5 years of sickness 
and despair, Tom Bateman was seeing a 
glimmer of hope, $7,500 and counting. 

Fund raising in Humboldt, Bateman’s 
hometown, as well as other projects by 
the Spring Creek Jaycettes continued 
and the response was gratifying. In fact, 
the human response in the interest of a 
young man, seriously ill and discouraged, 
was simply overwhelming. Over $13,000 
has been received and the project is as- 
sured of success. 

In these days when bad news seems to 
be the only. thing around, a positive re- 
sponse by human beings for one of their 
own is as cleansing as a breath of fresh, 
clean air. Several things come to mind. 

Thomas Bateman has a new lease on 
life. 

The expensive kidney machine is as- 
sured. 

A kidney transplant is not as impossi- 
ble as once seemed. 

Mrs. Bateman and 5-year-old Jeff 
have had their dreams come true. 

as people power is still with us after 
all. 

There may be some who think that all 
a radio station does is play music, read 
news and commercials, but you will not 
find many of those people in Jackson. Of 
course, WDXI has told its audience for 
years that citizenship is broadcasting in 
action. And they believe it. Thomas Bate- 
man is living proof. 


A UNIQUE GARDENING PROGRAM 
HON. GILBERT GUDE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, the task of 
improving conditions in our country’s 
urban areas is one with which we are 
vitally concerned. Projects to aid inner- 
city youngsters have been increasing over 
the years as concerned citizens realize 
that the best way to keep children off 
the streets and free from trouble is to 
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channel their energies into constructive 
programs. The wealthy must not be 
thought of as the only ones able to ap- 
preciate beauty .. . in particular, young 
people from all walks of life can learn 
a deep and desired respect for beauty. It 
has been proven time and time again in 
many areas of this country, that places 
which are cleaned up and beautifully 
landscaped create respect. And most im- 
portant, where the people themselves 
have created this beauty through their 
own work that beauty will be maintained 
and perpetuated. 

In Washington, a short time ago, a 
group of concerned citizens joined to- 
gether to form the Washington Youth 
Garden Council. Today it is a very suc- 
cessful program serving nearly 1,000 
children throughout the city encouraging 
and supervising them to plant and main- 
tain their own gardens in the District. 
The program develops a sense of respon- 
sibility and maturity for these youngsters 
in order that they do not feel the need 
or desire to turn to less productive 
activities. 

The June 21, 1970, issue of the New 
York Times, carried an article, “Rad- 
ishes, Lettuce—‘All in a Row’” explain- 
ing and praising this unique gardening 
program. Because of the importance of 
this program the need for it to continue 
to flourish, I feel this article would be 
worth reading, 

I insert the article at this point in the 
RECORD: 


[From the New York Times, June 21, 1970] 
RADISHES, LETTUCE—“‘ALL IN A Row” 
(By Barbara Dubivsky) 


When you are only nine years old and not 
yet fully won over to the disciplines of gar- 
dening, keeping your vegetables “all in a 
row” can seem an unéven struggle. Weeds 
spring up where stringbeans should. Beetles 
and squash borers threaten. And the hot, 
summer sun beats down relentlessly. 

Yet, only a handful of the 800 city children 
participating in Washington’s youth gardens 
program “quit out.” The children derive 
a strong sense of responsibility toward their 
tender sprouts. 

Under the joint sponsorship and direction 
of the District of Columbia's Department of 
Recreation and the Washington Youth Gar- 
dens. Council (an all volunteer community 
governing board), the eight-year old pro- 
gram, which is designed to involve city 
youngsters in all aspects of gardening, op- 
erates the year round at 45 locations through- 
out Washington. Children from all income 
groups are welcome, but there is a special 
commitment to those from the inner city, 

In many disadvantaged neighborhoods, 
however, lack of adequate open space limits 
individualized gardening, the core of the 
program. Activities in such areas center 
around horticulturally related projects such 
as weed and insect collections, garden scrap- 
books, potted plants and window boxes. Many 
of the neighborhood recreation centers, 
through which the program operates, main- 
tain a club plot, communally cared for, as a 
green reminder of greater efforts elsewhere. 

More and more inner city children are 
being assigned plots of their own at the Na- 
tional Arboretum. Volunteers provide the 
necessary transportation. When additional 
supervisory staff is available, land already 
donated in the Kenilworth and Anacostia 
sections of the city will be parcelled out. 

The -largest concentration of individual 
gardens, 100 in all, is now located at Twin 
Oaks, the youth gardens demonstration cen- 
ter at 14th and Taylor Streets in northwest 
Washington. In this lower middle-class 
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neighborhood, recruiting is no problem. Chil- 
dren from nearby elementary schools respond 
gratifyingly when William Hash, program di- 
rector, visits their classes. In poorer sections 
of the city, parents not long removed from 
rural southern backgrounds are often reluct- 
ant to let their children do what they still 
think of as “‘fieldhand work.” 

Though the program begins as an after- 
school activity, it will continue all summer. 
Youngsters between the ages of 8 and 19 are 
eligible to join, but 9-to-18-year-olds are 
most responsive. Mr. Hash finds children un- 
der 9 often lack the necessary physical 
strength to handle garden tools and have not 
enough experience to follow directions, and 
the mobility of early adolescence tempts teen- 
agers farther afield. 

A graduate agronomist with horticultural 
experience, young Hash introduces his re- 
cruits to the soil by having them finger varl- 
ous samples to differentiate between sandy 
soll, clay, etc. Lectures and indoctrination 
movies are kept to a minimum. Hash’s theory 
is that, “children this age learn best by 
doing.” 

In the new greenhouse, recently christened 
by having tulip petals tossed at its windows, 
children planted seeds last spring, at the 
proper time, the seedlings were moved out- 
doors. 

While waiting for outdoor planting time, 
the youngsters draw up their own garden 
plans. After consulting posted lists of vege- 
tables that grow well, and checking with their 
parents to make sure these would be accept- 
able fare at the family table, the young gar- 
deners marked in their favorites on specially 
prepared plotting paper. Collards, mustard 
greens, onions, kale, stringbeans and leaf 
lettuce were popular choices. Almost every- 
one chose radishes because they grow fast. 

Using rulers the children themselves made 
out of garden labels, they made careful no- 
tation how vegetables should be spaced out, 
onions, 2-inches apart; spinach, 14-inch and 
how deep they should be planted, kale, y- 
inch deep; collard seeds, “sprinkle along.” 

Before putting seed to ground, the chil- 
dren are trained in careful soil preparation 
and told that watering, fertilization and cul- 
tivation are important steps in producing an 
onion or a carrot but can as easily aid the 
growth of weeds. Though they may look 
pretty, the children are taught that weeds 
only crowd and weaken productive crops. 

Followup instruction is provided by stu- 
dent junior leaders, whose white pith hel- 
mets are their symbols of authority. Barbara 
Cook, wears hers rakishly as she explains to 
& confused beginner, “if you don’t see an- 
other plant like that in the row, you know 
it’s a weed.” She chastizes another for not 
pulling weeds out vigorously enough. “I'm 
ashamed of you. Pull out the root and all or 
you're going to have the weed right back.” 
At an even more overgrown plot, she can 
only shake her head in exasperation as a 
young lad responsible for its condition, tells 
her, “I guess the devil came to visit it.” 

Most children are eager and hardworking, 
and if allowed, would work their plots more 
than twice a week. When told, “the plants 
need time to rest,” one girl translated this 
to mean, “you need time for the weeds to 
come back.” 

At council rings during the summer morn- 
ing hours, instruction is given in conserva- 
tion as it affects one’s immediate environ- 
ment, There is also some nature study, when 
children learn about insects, which are 
friends (lady bugs, garden spiders, toads) 
and insects which are foes (Mexican beetles, 
squash borers). 

Organized with the personal and financial 
assistance of Mrs. Martin Voege and the 
estate of Irene Lewishohn Washington’s 
youth gardens has over the years received 
support from the Sears Roebuck Foundation, 
a sustaining group of the Junior League of 
Washington, the American Association of 
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Nurserymen and the Sevin and Rudolph B. 
Behrend Foundation. Its annual funding 
comes primarily from the Federal govern- 
ment through the District of Columbia 
budget’s allocation to the Department of 
Recreation. Private subscriptions are also 
solicited. 

The current Gardens Council chairman, 
Mrs, Orville Freeman, wife of the former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, would like to raise ad- 
ditional funds to provide for more trained 
staff. “In an operation like this, you can use 
volunteers just so far,” she observes. Some 
long range thinking has also gone into offer- 
ing vocational landscaping scholarships. 

Spreading the idea of youth gardens, par- 
ticularly those supported and encouraged by 
a council of concerned citizens, also concerns 
Mrs. Freeman, In this she is supported by 
the A.A.N., which has produced a brochure 
which sets out step by step how interested 
people can start similar projects in their own 
communities. Free copies are available for 
the asking from the American Association of 
Nurseryman, 835 Southern Building, Wash- 
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A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE 
MIDDLE EAST CRISIS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
situation in the Middle East continues to 
remain explosive. Soviet military activity 
is threatening to upset the balance of 
power and jeopardize the very existence 
of Israel, the region’s only bona fide 
democracy. 

This is obviously not the time when 
the United States’ support of Israel 
should vacillate. The Soviets and Arabs 
must be made to understand that the 
United States will not abandon Israel to 
those who seek to destroy it as a sover- 
eign state. 

For an excellent perspective of the dan- 
gerous predicament in the Middle East 
and what possibly might be done about 
it, I recommend the reading of the fol- 
lowing testimony delivered before the 
House Foreign Affairs Near East Sub- 
committee by I. L. Kenen on July 22. 
Mr. Kenen is a veteran analyst of Middle 
East affairs and presents a cogent case 
for continued firm American support of 
the beleaguered state of Israel: 
STATEMENT BY I. L. KENEN, EXECUTIVE VICE 

CHAIRMAN, AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 

Near EAST OF THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

COMMITTEE 

In the Near East today we are witnessing 
a grim spectacle. 

Twenty-five years have passed since World 
War II revealed the destruction of some six 
million Jews, the degradation of the survivors 
of that holocaust and the desolation of the 
Jewish people around the world. At that time, 
the civilized international community re- 
acted vigorously and, like the League of Na- 
tions after World War I, the United Nations 
reaffirmed the right of the Jewish people to 
establish its homeland in Palestine, with 
which it has been linked for thousands of 
years of recorded history. 

But today that homeland is in danger and 
there Is an incredible indifference to its fate. 

Today the tiny nation of Israel, with her 
three million people, is defending herself 
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from the attacks of the Arab states and the 
Arab terrorists who have waged war against 
her since her establishment in 1948. 

Israel is caught up in the crossfire of three 
wars: the war between the Arab states and 
herself; the Arab-Arab conflict between the 
radical Soviet-supported states and the con- 
servative Western-oriented states; the cold 
war between East and West, where she finds 
herself defending the interests of the Free 
World but without its active support. 

The crucial Arab-Israel issue is the Arab 
refusal to recognize Israel's right to exist. 
From the beginning, Arab states, in violation 
of the UN Charter and their UN obligations, 
have persisted in a state of war against a 
neighbor, In contrast, Israel has steadfastly 
offered to negotiate peace treaties, 

The United Nations has been powerless to 
cope with violations and to establish peace. 

There is a major reason. The Soviet Union, 
on the diplomatic and military fronts, backs 
the Arab states as part of her strategy to 
dominate the Near East. Whatever may be 
her intention—whether it is to destroy Israel 
or merely to exploit tensions to further her 
own imperialism—is a matter for speculation. 
What is alarming is that the Soviet Union 
can pursue this evil policy without effective 
challenge from any source. 

But while the Soviet Union must bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the long struggle— 
so costly in life and resources to both Arabs 
and Jews—our own Government has some 
share in the blame. Over the years, American 
policy in the Near East has been equivocal, 
erratic and inconsistent. We have often re- 
versed ourselves. We have been reluctant to 
take a strong position. We have been im- 
mobilized by doubts and fears. As a result, 
the Arab states still like to believe that the 
United States will ultimately abandon Israel. 

What explains the U.S. attitude? 

First, there is fear that the Arab states may 
retaliate against America’s economic and 
Strategic interests. Second, there is danger 
that the Soviet Union may gain prestige and 
power in a polarized Near East. And, third, 
there are the pressures of special interests 
concerned with short-term advantage, trying 
to buy some space and time for themselves 
by offering up bits and pieces of Israel to ap- 
pease the Arabs. They like to identify their 
own interests with those of the United States; 
they wrap the flag around oll derricks. 

These special interests always claim that 
the United States favored Israel over the 
Arab states because of pressures exerted by 
Israel's friends and that we need a more 
“even-handed” policy. 

The record refutes the myth. 

The fact is that we have been less than 
even-handed, 

In the beginning, in 1947, the United 
States reluctantly endorsed the UN proposal 
for the partition of Palestine. But we did 
nothing to implement that decision. We 
failed to help Israel to defend her right te 
the promised state. Instead, we imposed an 
arms embargo depriving Israel of military 
assistance from this country. Then, respond- 
ing to pro-Arab lobbying in and outside the 
Government, we reversed ourselves; we tried 
to set partition aside and to substitute an 
unrealistic UN trusteeship plan. 

Subsequently, the United States recur- 
rently pressured Israel to abandon terri- 
tories she had won in the struggle with the 
Arabs. While we gave generous economic as- 
sistance to both Israel and the Arab states— 
and Congress was primarily responsible for 
initiating that program—we repeatedly re- 
fused Israel's requests for arms, even after 
the Soviet Union began arming the Arab 
states. We detoured her to other countries, 
In lieu of arms, we offered guarantees, but 
these faded into scraps of paper when the 
time came to carry them out. 

We declined to support Israel’s pleas for 
direct Arab-Israel peace negotiations. We 
failed to challenge the Arab boycott. We im- 
prudently perpetuated the Arab refugee 
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problem by urging unrealistic repatriation 
proposals and by failing to insist on resettle- 
ment. And often, over the years, we seemed 
to'be in competition with the Soviet Union 
for the favor of the Arab states, and certain 
charismatic Arab leaders, like President 
Nasser of Egypt. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS 


Throughout this period Congress has dis- 
played greater realism on these issues, 

The. restoration of the Jewish national 
homeland was supported by Congress in 1922 
and again in 1945—and in the post-war de- 
bate, a large majority of the Senate and 
House vigorously favored the same objec- 
tive; they were reflecting the views of most 
Americans. 

The State of Israel came into being with 
the help of Congress, which also assisted her 
remarkable development. It was Congress 
which initiated the economic aid program 
for Israel, which called for direct Arab-Israel 
talks, which advocated resettlement of the 
Arab refugees, which urged arms for Israel, 
which sought ot combat the Arab boycott, 
which questioned our unrequited affection 
for Nasser, 

Regrettably, its views have not. always 
been accepted by the Executive Branch. 

Congressional support for Israel is deni- 
grated and disparaged by pro-Arab forces, 
which insinuate that Congressmen yield to 
pressures. The implication is that a minority 
are prejudicing America’s interests and that 
American Congressmen sacrifice judgment 
and patriotism for selfish political ambitions, 

Those who circulate this mischievous 
slander reflect on the loyalty of Israel's sup- 
porters and impugn the integrity of Amer- 
ica's political leaders. 

The best answer to this smear is that his- 
tory shows that Congress actually has been 
right on these issues. 

Support for Israel has been consistent with 
the highest interests of the United States 
from every standpoint. 


ISRAEL'S ROLE 


Israel has proved to be a situation of 
strength in the Near East, resisting the at- 
tempts of radical Arab states and the Soviet 
Union to dominate the region. 

The destruction of Israel would permit 
anti-democratic forces to gain control over 
every government, every economic resource 
and strategic outpost. 

The first countries which might face a 
Soviet takeover are the so-called moderate 
Arab states where the United States has sub- 
stantial economic interests. 

There are many governments in the Near 
East—Arab as well as non-Arab—which re- 
gard Israel as a balancing factor checking 
the spread of the radical Arab states which 
are led by President Nasser and supported by 
the Kremlin. Whatever may be their public 
posture, they would not grieve if we strength- 
ened our support for Israel. 

But further, and of prime importance, 
Israel is an eloquent advocate of democracy 
and freedom, informing many people by its 
example, by its instruction and by its co- 
operation that independence for the state 
is not enough—that the individual must also 
be free and that men can advance to higher 
standards in a democratic and open society. 

Men will defend their institutions from 
aggression and subversion if they have a 
stake in their society as free, equal and secure 
citizens. 

We read in the press about the daily ex- 
changes of fire across Israel's frontiers, What 
we do not read—and what may some day 
prove of great significance in man’s struggle 
for freedom—is about the daily exchange of 
learning. 

Israel's program of international coopera- 
tion today involves some 80 countries all over 
the world, 

Each year more than 1,000. trainees arrive 
in Israel for courses in agriculture, labor, 
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economics, science and technology—some 
12,000 in the last 11 years. 

At the same time, Israel annually sends 
out some 450 experts to help other peoples; 
3,000 in 64 countries in the last 11 years. 

The program continues despite the war, at 
a higher rate in 1969 than in 1968. 


THE COMMITMENT 


In the last few years many Americans have 
become more isolationist because of reaction 
to Viet Nam. Some American diplomats have 
tried to give the impression that we have no 
commitments to Israel. This trend toward 
disengagement is predicated on the claim that 
what happens to Israel is not of vital interest 
to the United States. 

That view has now been challenged by 
President Nixon’s welcome observations on 
July 1. 

Mr. Nixon and his aides have spoken vigor- 
ously on the dangers that now confront the 
Near East. They warned that the situation 
there is more dangerous than in Viet Nam, 
that we need to take action to induce the 
Russians to pull out their forces. 

They made it clear that the United States 
would not permit the arms balance to be 
tipped against Israel. They differentiated be- 
tween the aggressive intentions of the Arabs 
and Israel's desire for peace. 

The White House pointed out that the 
Soviet combat base in Egypt may transform 
the Mediterranean into a Soviet sea, ob- 
structing the U.S. Sixth Fleet, putting land 
bases and oil supplies at the disposal of the 
Soviet Union and endangering moderate 
Arab regimes, NATO countries and Iran. 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


The President's views justify full support 
for Israel at this time. 

1. At the very least we should quickly end 
our inexplicable tactic of withholding mili- 
tary aid at this critical moment. Such aid 
should be open so that there is no misunder- 
standing in either the Kremlin or Cairo, If 
we are diffident and weak the Arab states and 
the Soviet Union will be emboldened to push 
their war further. Symbols and tokens are 
inadequate to block the Soviet advance. 

2. The Administration and Congress should 
consider what can be done to help ease Is- 
rael’s economic crisis. We have never given 
any arms to Israel, and grant economic aid to 
Israel ended almost a decade ago. Israel has 
had to pay high prices in life and resources to 
maintain her security and survival. If the 
Israel citizen is defending the interests of the 
United States and the Free World, we should 
not ask him to carry the entire burden alone. 

Israel’s defense expenditures have tripled 
since the six-day war. They will approximate 
$1.2 billion in the current year—about 22 
percent of Israel’s gross national product, 
which is three times the proportionate burden 
borne by the United States. The foreign ex- 
change debt will increase in 1970 by $570 
million, reaching a total of $2.7 billion. 

Israelis have heavily mortgaged their fu- 
ture. Israel’s per capita foreign debt is the 
highest in the world; the Israelis are assessed 
extremely high taxes and forced loans. 

Foreign currency reserves dropped to about 
$400 million by the end of 1969—the lowest 
figure since 1962—and since the trade deficit 
has risen because of huge defense expendi- 
tures, Israel’s reserves are descending to a 
bare working minimum. 

It is obvious that Israel urgently needs 
large-scale economic assistance from friendly 
foreign governments to maintain economic 
stability. 

I do not need to recall to this Committee 
that we have given $239 million in grant 
military assistance to seven Arab states, and 
that our economic aid and military aid to 
Greece, Turkey and Iran has been in the 
billions. 

In addition, we have provided billions in 
aid to strengthen countries which are on 
the Sino-Soviet periphery. Now for the first 
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time, Soviet military personnel have moved 
into the Near East, along with huge quanti- 
ties of sophisticated armaments, 

Today Israel faces a much graver threat 
than ever confronted most of the countries 
which have enjoyed massive economic and 
military support from the United States. In 
the light of our record everywhere else, it is 
difficult to understand hesitation to provide 
Israel with assistance. 

3. The direct Soviet military involvement 
in the Near East should be condemned by 
world opinion. We should mobilize other na- 
tions to join in the demand that Russian 
military personnel withdraw from Egypt. How 
can the Soviet Union pretend to be a peace- 
maker in the Big Four talks in the light of 
her brazen military operations? 

4. We should not condone Arab terrorism 
nor should we reward and encourage it by 
diplomatic gestures; we should act vigor- 
ously to condemn and to combat it. We 
should withhold assistance from countries 
which are involved in harboring or subsidiz- 
ing El Fatah and other guerrilla groups. 
There is no glamor or heroism in a movement 
which “resists” Israel by shooting down pas- 
senger planes, by murdering civilians in cafe- 
terias and supermarkets, school busses and 
bus stations. The international communi- 
ty should impose sanctions against coun- 
tries which provide sanctuary for terrorists 
who are involved in hijacking or attacks 
on planes, We should not permit their planes 
to land at our airports, nor should our planes 
land at theirs. 

5. Above all, we should insist on a real 
peace. Arabs and Israelis must negotiate 
treaties, We cannot be satisfied with half-way 
measures which fall short of a real peace, 
We should reconsider our involvement in 
procedures like the big Four talks which en- 
able the Soviet Union to try to dictate the 
terms of a settlement and to entrench itself 
as the dominant power in the region. 


THE RECORD SINCE 1967 


When the six-day war ended back in 1967, 
there was a real chance for an Arab-Israel 
peace, Many of us. believed that two meas- 
ures were essential: 

1. To promote peace, urge the parties to 
talk over their differences in direct negotia- 
tions; 

2. To prevent war, keep the Israelis strong 
enough to deter the Arabs and the Russians 
from military action. 

To its credit, our Government rejected 
Soviet pressures that we repeat our 1957 
blunder, The United States refused to go 
along with the Soviet-Arab demand that 
we pressure Israel to withdraw to the 1967 
lines. Instead, our Government endorsed the 
view that the parties themselves must reach 
agreement on frontiers, as part of a compre- 
hensive peace agreement. 

And it is pertinent to note that more re- 
cently, in his television interview on July 1, 
President Nixon rightly emphasized the need 
for what he called “defensible frontiers.” 

The resolution unanimously adopted by 
the United Nations in November 1967 pro- 
vided for a UN envoy “to proceed to the 
Middle East to establish and maintain con- 
tacts with the States concerned in order to 
promote agreement and assist efforts to 
achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement 
in accordance with the provisions and prin- 
ciples in this resolution.” 

The resolution meant different things to 
the differing parties. 

1. The Arab states and the Soviet Union 
have insisted that the resolution obligated 
Israel to withdraw completely and uncon- 
ditionally to the 1967 armistice lines. 

2. To the United States and to Israel the 
language and the legislative history showed 
that the frontiers had to be agreed upon, by 
the parties. 

Both the Arab states and Israel insist that 
they have accepted the resolution. But while 
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some Arab governments give lip service to 
the resolution, Syria, Iraq, Algeria and the 
terrorist organizations have summarily re- 
jected the document and will have nothing 
to do with it. Their declared objective is the 
liquidation of the state of Israel as a Jew- 
ish state. Arab leaders have emphasized that 
they do not commit the Arab terrorists and 
that these organizations have the right to re- 
ject the resolution because it does not sat- 
isfy their objectives. 

Thus, President Nasser told the Palestine 
National Council on Feb. 1, 1969: 

“The UAR appreciates the resistance or- 
ganizations’ stand in rejecting the Nov. 22, 
1967 Security Council resolution, which the 
UAR has accepted. It is the Palestinian or- 
ganizations’ right to reject this resolution. 
This resolution may be adequate to eliminate 
the consequences of the June 1967 aggression 
but it is inadequate to fulfill the Palestinian 
destiny.” 

Can this double interpretation be consid- 
ered as a sincere acceptance? 

The United Nations’ attempt to bring the 
parties together to implement the resolu- 
tion failed. 

The Arabs blamed the Israelis. They in- 
sisted that the resolution was self-executing. 

If the parties accepted its principles, it 
would then be up to Israel to withdraw com- 
pletely. But the Israelis insisted that the 
resolution was not self-executing and that 
it was up to the UN envoy to bring the par- 
ties together to reach agreement. 

The Russians supported the Arab position. 

Our Government has supported Israel's 
stand. This was made clear by former Under 
Secretary of State Eugene Rostow, who has 
said on a number of occasions that it was the 
Russians and the Arabs, not the Israelis, who 
were obstructing implementation. 

On March 1, 1969, at San Francisco, Mr. 
Rostow said: 

The basic obstacle to peace has been the 
continuance and intensification of terrorist 
activities supported or condoned by some 
Arab governments, and the policy embodied 
in the Khartoum formula—‘no negotiations, 
no recognition, no peace’. 

And he went on to say that the UAR— 
bears primary responsibility at this time for 
the stalemate in the Jarring mission. ... 
It says that it is ready to implement the Se- 
curity Council resolution as a package deal. 
... But thus far, at least, it has not made 
clear its willingness to implement the pro- 
vision of the resolution requiring it to make 
an agreement establishing peace, nor its ac- 
ceptance of any practical procedure for 
reaching such an agreement with Israel. 


THE BIG FOUR TALKS 


The Arabs and the Russians had another 
objective. Because of the stalemate over in- 
terpretation, they insisted that the Great 
Powers draw up guidelines for the Jarring 
mission. In actuality, the Arabs and Russians 
want the Great Powers to impose a settle- 
ment. They regard the Big Four as an ad- 
mirable instrument to formulate such guide- 
lines because the United States is outnum- 
bered and outpressured in that forum: 

Long ago, in 1964, Sir Bernard Lewis wrote 
that the Arabs want an imposed settlement 
“in which, perhaps, Soviet arms would wield 
the knife, while Western diplomacy admin- 
istered the anaesthetic.” 

The Israelis kept appealing for direct ne- 
gotiations but Arab sympathizers in this 
country mocked this demand as an insincere 
tactic to avoid settlement. They oppose di- 
rect negotiations for they consider that it 
would be a humiliation and beneath Arab 
dignity to sit with the Israelis. 


DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS 


The call for direct negotiations is not 
merely a bargaining tactic. Israel learned in 
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talks, that agreements could be reached when 
she met directly with the Arab states. 

But in 1949 and 1950 the UN Palestine 
Conciliation Commission yielded to the Arabs 
at the Lausanne talks and, as a result, the 
Israelis were in one hotel, the Arabs in an- 
other, the UN commission in a third. The 
parties mever met; the negotiations were 
sStalemated for a year and a half. Israel 
learned its lesson at that time. 

A principle is involved. The Israelis be- 
lieve that if the Arab states are not ready 
to meet and to negotiate the issues directly 
with them, they are not really ready to live in 
understanding and peace. What the Israelis 
are looking for is more than uneasy coexist- 
ence, What they want is a full peace of sin- 
cere reconciliation which will end incitement 
to hate and which will open frontiers to an 
exchange of goods and goodwill—a coopera- 
tive effort toward security and a higher 
standard of living for all the peoples of the 
area. 

Years ago I heard the leader of the Amer- 
ican Friends of the Middle East tell an audi- 
ence that our duty was to keep Arab and 
Jew apart—not to bring them together. This 
curious line drew some support from the 
Department of State. 

In 1961 the Democratic platform called for 
direct Arab-Israel talks and Candidate John 
Kennedy announced that he would try to 
bring the parties to the peace table. 

But in the fall of 1961 the U.S. delega- 
tion voted at the United Nations against the 
so-called Brazzaville resolution, which was 
initiated by Afro-Asian countries and which 
called upon the Arab states and Israel to 
negotiate. That negative vote was a blunder 
which was criticized by many Members of 
Congress. 

We ‘hoped that this strange opposition to 
direct negotiations had ended in 1967, but 
there was no sign of it in the diplomacy 
of this period. 

In the summer of 1967, King Hussein could 
have reached an agreement with Israel if 
he had entered negotiations with her. But 
there is no evidence that the United States 
encouraged the Jordanians to meet with 
Israelis at that time. 

If Hussein had moved, he might have 
anticipated and averted the growth of a 
terrorist movement which now shares con- 
trol over his country, blocks a peace and 
incites a never-ending war against Israel. 
Instead of going to Jerusalem, as he might 
have done, the Jordanian king elected to go 
to Khartoum in Sudan, where he and Nasser 
obtained their subsidies from the oil-rich 
Arab states to sustain their economies and 
strengthen their war machines. 

Early in 1969, the Administration accepted 
the French proposal for Four Power talks. 
This meant that the Arab states would no 
longer be under any need to negotiate di- 
rectly with Israel. It also meant that the 
United States would be under strong pres- 
sure from the Russians to accept their in- 
terpretation of the resolution. 

The United States did in fact retreat on 
a number of major issues. This became eyi- 
dent in the proposals offered by Secretary 
of State William P. Rogers in December 1969 
for Egypt and Jordan. These proposals criti- 
cally undermined Israel’s position in any 
future negotiations, 

I would like to put into the record the 
policy statement adopted by the American 
Israel Public Affairs Committee which com- 
ments on these proposals: 

After the Big Four talks began in 1969, 
70 Members of the Senate and 282 Members 
of the House joined in a declaration which 
insisted that there could be no half-way 
measures and that there was no effective 
substitute for direct talks. 

It is no coincidence that just about the 
time the Big Four began to meet, Nasser 
was emboldened to denounce the UN cease- 
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fire, which all the parties had accepted, and 
to open his war of attrition against Israel. 
ISRAEL'S ARMS REQUEST 

On the Suez front, the Egyptians outgun 
and outnumber Israel and they inflicted 
heavy casualties. The Israelis used their 
highly efficient air arm to silence the Egyp- 
tian guns and to reduce the heavy casualty 
toll. 

At the same time, the Israelis renewed their 
appeal to the United States for additional 
planes. The French were refusing to deliver 
Mirage planes which Israel had already paid 
for. After a long delay, the United States 
announced in March that it believed that 
Israel still had a qualitative advantage over 
the Arab states—even though the Arabs had 
a four-to-one advantage—and that it would 
therefore defer action on Israel’s request. 

This decision was taken despite the news 
that the Russians had already agreed to in- 
stall the sophisticated SAM-3s inside Egypt. 
The State Department said that it had taken 
this into account, characterizing that new 
Russian initiative as merely “defensive,” 

Our country had several reasons: 

1. It feared Arab retaliation against U.S. 
economic interests, specifically the flow of 
oil and the profits from oil. 

2. It hoped that the Arabs might be more 
receptive to a peace settlement. 

3. It hoped that the Russians might simi- 
larly curtail the flow of arms. 

I do not propose to debate an issue as 
sacred as oill. But I do recall that both in 
1956 and again in 1967, the Arab states real- 
ized they were courting economic disaster 
when they tried to withhold their oil from 
the West. Moreover, we should bear in mind 
that Nasser and Hussein would collapse if 
the oil-rich Arab states had to cut off their 
subsidies. 

Now it is quite possible that the West 
might suffer short-term losses if it helped 
Israel, but this short-range prospect ignores 
the implications of a Soviet diplomatic and 
military victory. If the Soviet Union is per- 
mitted to weaken or destroy Israel, then ev- 
ery state in the Near East will be vulnerable 
to Egyptian-Soviet subversion and pressures 
for nationalization. 

Israel's existence is a priori protection for 
American oil interests in the Persian Gulf— 
in Saudi Arabia, in Kuwait and Bahrein, in 
the Trucial States, and in Southern Arabia 
and Iran. 

The plain fact is that Israel is the only 
stabilizing factor in the entire Near East— 
the only factor that keeps the area from fly- 
ing apart, from becoming a scene of chaos— 
with the Arab states, goaded on by the Soviet 
Union, at each other’s throats. 

Without an Israel, Jordan would long ago 
have disappeared, swallowed up by either 
Syria or Egypt, probably the spoils of a war 
between them. And Lebanon would have 
gone the way of Jordan. Without an Israel, 
Nasser and the Soviet Union would be well on 
their way, through Yemen, to Saudi Arabia 
and the rich oil fields there and in the Per- 
sian Gulf. 

Without Nasser’s defeat by Israel, he and 
the Russians would have rushed in to fill 
the vacuum left by the British at Aden, ex- 
posing the oil-rich areas of the southern tip 
of the Arabian peninsula, such as Muscat and 
Oman, to their ambitions. 

Our negative answer to Israel’s request for 
planes did not produce a more receptive 
Arab attitude toward the U.S. peace initia- 
tive. On the contrary. When Mr. Sisco visited 
the Arab states, feeling was so high against 
the United States in Jordan that our Am- 
bassador thought it unwise for Mr. Sisco to 
enter that country. 

On the major issue—the arms race—the 
Russians soon showed that they had no in- 
tention of reducing their involvement. 
Twenty-five days after the Rogers press con- 
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ference it was learned that the Soviet Union 
was sending pilots into Egypt. Obviously, the 
Russian action was not defensive. The new 
Russian technicians help in the installation 
and use of the new missiles which provide an 
air cover for offensive action along the Canal, 
while the pilots undertake missions against 
the Israel air force. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, there were re- 
ports that the Administration was hesitating 
to say yes to Israel because there were some 
doubts about the attitude of Congress. There 
was a swift answer on Capitol Hill. In a 
remarkable demonstration of support for 
Israel, a letter was signed or endorsed by 79 
Senators—and there were similar communi- 
cations to the President endorsed by 239 
Members of the House. These letters all urged 
the Administration to provide planes to 
Israel. 

This was not the first such demonstration. 
Earlier this year, a declaration calling for 
direct negotiations and military support for 
Israel was endorsed by 70 Senators and 281 
Representatives. 


THE NEW PEACE INITIATIVE 


Yet the Administration was still reluctant 
to grant Israel's request. And on June 25, Mr. 
Rogers announced a new peace initiative— 
the reactivation of the Jarring mission and a 
90-day truce period during which neither 
side would attempt to gain a new military 
advantage. In order to win acquiescence of 
both sides, the United States will delay action 
on Israel's request for planes. 

It has been widely reported that the United 
States is using Israel's application for planes 
as leverage. It is a carrot to be fed the Israelis 
if they cooperate with our peace proposals; 
it is a stick to fly the Arabs if they are not. 
Accordingly we may expect the Russians and 
the Arabs to stall for time. They will claim 
to be receptive to the Rogers peace initiative 
while they continue to prepare to force 
Israel to withdraw from the Suez Canal. 

Both the Egyptians and the Russians want 
to reopen the Suez Canal—the Russians par- 
ticularly because they want to send their 
fleet and shipping from Odessa in the Black 
Sea to the Indian Ocean, Africa, India and 
Viet Nam; the Egyptians because the Canal 
is a money maker. They can do it if they can 
wrest control of the air from Israel. They 
can do it if Israel begins to run out of planes, 

Nasser said in Libya on June 25: 

“The Egyptian army has completed its 
canal-crossing training, and once the army 
has acquired a balance in the air, no power 
in the world can stop it from crossing. 

“We will be able very soon to make up for 
Israel’s air superiority by obtaining a balance 
in the air because we are training hundreds 
of pilots and obtaining hundreds of planes.” 

Why must Israel hold the Suez until there 
is a peace settlement? Because Israel’s fron- 
tiers are now much shorter and more defen- 
sible than they were in 1967. Israel now, for 
the first time, has defense in depth. Its 
front lines are far removed from its populated 
cities. 

Today there are more Arab soldiers on Is- 
rael’s frontiers than in 1967, but the Israelis 
do not have to mobilize as they did in 1967, 
paralyzing their economy, for they not only 
have distance from the Suez Canal front but 
they also have the depth of the Canal to bar 
the advance of Egyptian forces. 

Meanwhile, there are inspired dispatches 
which assure us that Nasser is for a peace- 
ful solution—that he does not really wish 
to drive Israel into the sea, 

But on the very day that Mr. Rogers an- 
nounced his peace initiative, Nasser said in 
Libya: 

The Arab masses know that their strength 
lies in their unity ...and unity means the 
end of imperialism and its collaborators and 
the liquidation of Israeli aggression and the 
Zionist entity.” 

All Arab calculations are predicated on 
their hope to intimidate the United States 
into standing aside. 
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The involvement of Soviet pilots has 
diminished—if not eliminated—lIsrael’s 
qualitative superiority. The Israelis have be- 
gun to lose planes in their battle to defend 
the Suez sky—and prevent an Egyptian 
crossing. And their older French planes are 
wearing out. 

There have been reports that Israeli is get- 
ting some replacements for planes she has 
lost. I hope this is true. However, we are told 
that the United States will not announce the 
extent of any new military supplies to Is- 
rael, 

But many are asking, why not? Can we 
deter the Arabs and the Russians from press- 
ing their war to the finish if we do not put 
them on public notice that we are standing 
firmly with Israel? Our past experience with 
the Russians has shown that they will push 
aggressively into every corner where they en- 
counter no resistance, that they increase 
arms shipments precisely when we hold back. 
If we want to stop Russian penetration in 
the area, we must move to strengthen Israel 
at once. That is the most practical and most 
effective deterrent. If the Russians are de- 
termined on reckless military adventure, it 
must be made expensive for them. They must 
be made to realize that they will have to pay 
a very. high price. 


THE OPPOSITION PRESSURE 


Unfortunately, there is a school of thought 
in Washington which argues the other way. 
They do not want to make it harder for the 
Russians. They seem to think that we must 
placate the Arabs and that we will gain popu- 
larity among them if we exercise “restraint” 
in our support of Israel. This, of course, 
would make it easier for Nasser and his Rus- 
sian friends. 

I know Arabists in Washington who believe 
that Israel's victory In 1967 was a disaster for 
the West, for, they argue, it enabled the 
Soviet Union to pick up the pieces and re- 
instate Nasser. Some even suggest that the 
Soviet Union tricked Nasser into war in 1967 
in order that he might lose so that the Soviet 
Union might come in as his savior. 

And today there are some who think that 
we would be better off if we stood aside and 
permitted the Russians a free hand in the 
area. They are paralyzed by an obsession with 
polarization, 

I am not debating here with imaginary 
straw men. Recently, one of our ex-crypto- 
diplomats, an ex-CIA agent in Cairo, Miles 
Copeland, published a book which reveals 
how he and other CIA agents tried to court 
Nasser in Egypt. 

That book is damaging to the United States 
because it confirms for many Arahs—as well 
as for Israelis—that the United States had a 
major objective in the Near East—to build up 
Nasser as its protege and agent. It Is interest- 
ing to note Mr. Copeland’s views on Phan- 
toms: 

In a letter to the Paris Herald Tribune, on 
June 13, 1970, Mr. Copeland reveals that in a 
recent visit to Washington he was assured 
that “the principal fear of the Executive 
Branch ... unlike those Senators who are up 
for reelection—is not what the Soviets are 
doing in Egypt but of what our own Govern- 
ment may be forced by domestic policies to 
do for Israel.” 

Mr. Copeland believes that the Soviet Union 
wants us to supply Phantoms to Israel be- 
cause that will enable them to win all the 
Arabs over to their side, to the prejudice of 
American interests. The implication of Mr. 
Copeland's thesis is that any military aid we 
give Israel really helps the Russians. He at- 
tributes this view to American diplomats in 
Washington. Would he turn this around to 
argue that the way to stop the Russians is 
to withdraw all aid from Israel and join the 
Russians in prayers over Israel's memory? 

I believe that such arguments impede prog- 
ress toward peace in the Near East, and are 
inimical to American interests. For they feed 
the flames of Arab intransigence. They en- 
courage the Arabs to believe that ultimately 
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a frightened United States will abandon Is- 
rael to Cairo. 


THE HOPE FOR PEACE 


We should not be pessimistic about the 
prospects of peace in the Near East. It will 
take a long time before the Arab states be- 
come reconciled to Israel’s existence and per- 
haps new Arab leadership will be needed. 
But I like to think that eventually the 
people of the Arab world will come to under- 
stand that they can live at peace with Israel 
and that they stand to gain more by rec- 
onciliation and peace than by hatred and 
war. 

We need to have positive goals in the Near 
East. We need to reaffirm principles which 
offer new opportunity and hope to the peo- 
ples there. 

Our current policy appears to be based on 
negative considerations: the avoidance of 
dangers, the avoidance of a nuclear con- 
frontation between the Soviet Union and the 
United States, the avoidance of an inter- 
ruption in communication. lines, the avoid- 
ance of nationalization, the the avoidance 
of polarization. But what are we for? We 
seem to be on the defensive and we seem to 
be reacting to dangers rather than creating 
a new climate and environment for the ac- 
ceptance of ideas and ideals cherished by 
America and the Free World. 

There is a vast difference between Israel 
and the Arab states. All of them struggled 
and won independence from foreign domi- 
nation. But the people in Israel have gained 
something more than independence for the 
state. In Israel the people achieved freedom 
and equality for the individual, democratic 
institutions to enable them to find self-ex- 
pression, social security to ensure them a 
stake in their country. This has not been 
the case in the Arab world where any ex- 
perimentation with democracy has been 
short-lived and where people are ruled by 
military dictatorship or by feudal and dynas- 
tic regimes. 

I am not suggesting that the way to peace 
is for us to promote new coups to overthrow 
the military dictators and thus to establish 
democratic societies. 

But I do submit that it is our task to 
stand firmly with those who resist totali- 
tarian aggression and who cherish freedom 
for the individual and democracy for his 
community. When the ballot box replaces 
rule by rifle in the Arab Near East, we may 
hope for a change in the Arab attitude, 

If the Arab states and the Soviet Union 
continue to defy the UN cease-fire and to 
prosecute their war of attrition against 
Israel, it is because they believe that they 
can weaken both Israel and the United 
States to the point where our country will 
feel. that it must surrender to what the 
Soviet Union is pleased to call a political 
solution. 

If we can make it clear that we are en- 
listed with Israel in the struggle for a 
genuine peace—and that we are enlisted for 
the duration and will not waver—the time 
may come when wiser men will come to 
power in the Arab lands to lead their people 
away from destruction and war to genuine 
cooperation and peace with all their 
neighbors. 


FREEDOM AND DREAMS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to insert at this time a very poignant 
editorial from the Asbury Park, N.J. 
Evening Press. 

The editorial discusses essays written 
by the children of Harlem’s Public School 
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186, on the subject of what freedom 
means to him. Their comments, their 
hopes should bring to us all a new 
dedication to provide the kind of world 
these children have in mind—a world 
where, as one child said, a white person 
who sees a black person would not “make 
fun of the black person.” A world “with- 
out rats and mouses.” 

The Congress has, in past years, made 
long steps in providing freedom for these 
children, but there is yet a long way to 
go—in housing, in education, in equal 
opportunity. We have the opportunity, 
the responsibility, to take these next 
steps. 

The editorial follows: 

[From the Asbury Park Evening Press, 

July 15, 1970] 
FREEDOM AND DREAMS 

If they will listen adults can learn from 
children, such as the youngsters in the 
lower grades of Public School 186 in Harlem 
who were asked to write essays on what free- 
dom means. 

To one freedom is a world with unlocked 
doors, To another it’s a city whose parks are 
safe at night and “a place without rats and 
mouses.” 

One boy saw it this way: “Freedom means 
to me that nobody who is white and sees a 
black person would make fun of the black 
person. That you can live in a pretty house. 
And when a black child is walking and asks 
a white child to play with her, she won’t say 
no.” 

Some of the children are in a choral group 
that has made 11 recordings dealing with 
their heart-warming concepts of freedom. 
They sing of their high hopes. Some would 
like to be president. Others would rather be 
astronauts. 

Adults often reckon wisdom by years. Chil- 
dren express it in dreams that only genuine 
freedom can fulfill. 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, we in this 
Nation sometimes lose sight of the real 
meaning of the word “equal opportu- 
nity” in the heat of public debate and 
frustration over lingering racial injus- 
tices. There are still those who scream 
“never” in defiance of the law and moral- 
ity. There continues to be a racist coun- 
terreaction from some of those who are 
rebuffed. 

Mr. Speaker, what is at issue here is 
the matter of whether or not America 
may fully utilize the talents and capa- 
bilities of all her citizens. To the extent 
equality of opportunity is denied to mem- 
bers of our society, we stand self-crippled 
and partially immobilized in a strongly 
competitive, rapidly changing world. I 
believe most Americans understand 
this—the rhetoric and venom of the 
polarizers notwithstanding. 

We are just beginning to see our first 
concerted efforts in behalf of equal op- 
portunity come to fruition: The news is 
heartening, both North and South. 

In the city of Atlanta, a black business- 
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woman is proving that franchised res- 
taurants are not the exclusive domain of 
white America. 

Geraldine White, a Negro American, 
owns and operates a nationally fran- 
chised restaurant in Atlanta’s Westside 
area near the Atlanta University com- 
plex. Mrs. White, this restaurant chain’s 
first black franchise holder in the South, 
does not see herself as a pioneer. She be- 
lieves that the black business commu- 
nity’s future lies in full participation in 
the American dream. 

I should like to point out that Mrs. 
White's view is far different from that 
of the black entrepreneur of the past. 
His business was based upon service to 
the black community. His efforts and in- 
vestments were confined there. He had 
a guaranteed market there. 

Mrs. White believes that it is time for 
blacks to develop and participate in the 
economy on the same basis as whites. 
The key to this is equal opportunity. 

The beginning was not easy. Mrs. 
White grew up in Atlanta’s Vine City 
area, a poverty area remote from the 
much-talked-about affluent Negro com- 
munity of Atlanta. 

Mrs. White and her husband, Gary, 
worked up to the proprietorship of a 
small community grocery store. That be- 
ginning success generated their mutual 
desire for something better. When the 
Bonanza Sirloin Pit restaurant chain 
announced plans to develop minority 
franchising, the Whites decided to try 
for one. 

Mrs. White sold the company on her 
plan. It granted her the franchise—the 
impossible dream in the improbable place 
was off and running. Geraldine White, 
a charming woman with an easy manner 
and friendly smile was that rare thing, 
a natural restaurateur. Taught the man- 
agement-operations approach in Bonan- 
za’s Dallas-based restaurant school, she 
drew in her entire family and set what 
bids to be a pattern for minority groups 
to move into the mainstream of the 
American economy. Her husband, her 
children, her sister, her niece, are all 
employees and a solid sales team in this 
particular restaurant. 

The restaurant opened October 6, 
1969, and that beginning, featuring a 
black businesswoman with a dream— 
and a restaurant with a popular con- 
cept—is now firmly established in the 
Atlanta scene. Customers, white and 
black, from the Atlanta University com- 
plex and from the business community 
around the unit are ample testimony 
that Mrs. White and her restaurant are 
a solid community asset when it comes 
to eating time. 

The ease with which Mrs. White 
worked into the pattern of a highly 
competitive and specialized business de- 
ceptively hides the very sound and prac- 
tical approach she uses to manage and 
build her business. Bonanza, hard-nosed 
in its operational aspects to keep its 
hard-won image, makes no exception for 
either her race or sex. Mrs. White has 
her own pattern and rates class A. The 
company regularly inspects and evalu- 
ates her unit, measuring it against the 
190-plus other units around the country. 
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Perhaps the most distinctive feature 
to her efforts is the simple fact that the 
unit she operates look like and produces 
the same quality meal served in the top 
units all over the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Speaker, the case of Mrs. White 
carries a lesson that cuts two ways. It 
provides eloquent testimony to the hard 
work and perseverence of a black Amer- 
ican who was afforded opportunity. Mrs. 
White was given nothing but the chance 
to participate as an equal. 

It serves notice to those who would re- 
segregate themselves into a black for- 
tress within America that the future lies 
in full and open participation in a non- 
racial society. Black racism is as much 
a dead end as white racism. 

Mrs. White is gently but firmly estab- 
lished on a course which is taking her 
family into the mainstream of the econ- 
omy and the society. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ABOUT THE 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, it has 
become fashionable in some circles to 
disparage the efforts being made by the 
Federal Government to combat poverty. 

There are those who contend that the 
administration is insensitive to poor 
people and minority groups. Some of 
these critics appear disinclined to look 
at what is being done to solve the prob- 
lem of poverty in this country by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity under 
the leadership of our former colleague, 
the Honorable Donald Rumsfeld. 

It is at Mr. Rumsfeld’s desk that the 
rhetoric ends and the reality begins. If 
concrete results are to be achieved in 
antipoverty programs, idealism must be 
mixed with pragmatism. I believe that 
Don Rumsfeld and OEO are making a 
meaningful attempt to cure this ailment 
in our society. It is not an easy job and 
it never has been for OEO from its very 
inception. 

Mr. Nick Thimmesch, the noted col- 
umnist, recently discussed what Don 
Rumsfeld and the OEO are doing in a 
political environment no less hostile than 
in the past. For the information of my 
colleagues, who might not have had an 
opportunity to read the piece, perhaps 
the best yet on the subject, I herewith 
insert in the RECORD: 

Some TRUTH ABOUT THE GOP POVERTY 

PROGRAM 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

WASHINGTON.—The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, a pale horse limping in limbo in 
1968, is now running in directions which 
please Director Donald Rumsfeld, and this 
makes some people unhappy. 

Critics squawk that Rumsfeld, 37, is gut- 
ting programs, ignoring idealistic militants 
and changing the anti-poverty agency's role 
from that of advocate to enforcer. Rumsfeld 
doesn't agree. 
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“Teddy Kennedy and Fred Harris (the Ok- 
lahoma Senator) go around saying that 
President Nixon doesn't like blacks and 
wants to end the war on poverty,” Rumsfeld 
said in his second floor office in the White 
House. 

“Part of their future seems to be based 
on saying that everything is rotten in the 
country. If people would quit wringing their 
hands and get to work, maybe we'd make 
even more progress. How can Congressmen 
say the President is against the poor, when 
they cut his anti-poverty budget request by 
$100 million last year? 

“Sure, there's unrest, but black people be- 
came cynical about promises long before we 
took office. We've cut the promises. Some- 
times I meet with people (in poverty pro- 

who are hostile because they've 
heard the criticism of those who over-prom- 
ised. Those people usually go away saying 
they have been fed a bunch of baloney about 
what we're doing.” 

After a year in office, Rumsfeld has a 
young staff which he calls “compassionate 
and tough-minded.” The rhetoric is dimin- 
ished and poverty is looked at with a colder 
eye. Instead of confrontation with tradi- 
tional social agencies, Community Action 
Agencies funded by O.E.O. are encouraged 
to cooperate with them. Some lawyers In the 
Legal Services division are dismayed that 
Rumsfeld wants them to be more concilia- 
tory and less contentious. Community Action 
agencies, often riddled with waste and con- 
troversy, have been told to shape up. 

“I told a meeting of CAP agencies in Ten- 
nessee,” says assistant O.E.O. Director Frank 
Carlucci, “that I'd shut them down if they 
didn’t manage themselves right. They re- 
sponded with a standing ovation. We've 
changed the attitude. O.E.O. is maturing.” 

O.E.O. is also involved in a “performance 
contract” experiment by which an educa- 
tional firm will be paid on the basis on gains 
made in math and reading skills by back- 
ward students most of whom are poor, This 
is an idea the late Sen. Robert F. Kennedy 
unsuccessfully pushed several years ago— 
the government telling educators, “If you 
don't produce, no more federal money.” 

There's also a push for economic develop- 
ment by the poor. O.E.O. funded: a catfish 
farm in Hancock County, Ga.; a supermarket 
and modular housing in Durham, N.C.; furni- 
ture and rug manufacture by Mexican-Amer- 
icans and Indians in New Mexico, along with 
cattle feeding; and the Bedford-Stuyvesant 
neighborhood project in Brooklyn. 

Other innovations are recruiting VISTA 
volunteers for specific duties rather than for 
some vague, idealistic impulse; funding a 
Kentucky program for midwifes; and making 
a $2 million grant for health manpower de- 
velopment by John W. Gardner's celebrated 
Urban Coalition, an outfit which so far has 
operated mostly on the luncheon circuit, 

Despite all the noise about cutbacks in 
anti-poverty spending, the current budget is 
the same as 1969, and the administration is 
asking for an increase of $132 million next 
year. The current $1.948 billion budget shows 
big increases in health and nutrition; eco- 
nomic development; and research and evalu- 
ation. Administration opponents still sharply 
criticize the $108 million cut from the Job 
Corps and the $64 million trimmed from the 
program to get jobs for youth. Vice-President 
Agnew recently announced an administra- 
tion request for an extra $50 million for sum- 
mer youth employment. 

What's happening at O.E.O. is that a Re- 
publican administration is seeking to employ 
a low-key, keep-your-voices lowered, prac- 
tical approach to solving the problems of the 
poor. Naturally, Democrats who authored 
and pushed the anti-poverty program are 
going to squawk. They just don’t like the 
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thought of Republicans running such a big 
program for the poor, Rumsfeld is deter- 
mined to show them that Democrats have no 
monopoly on humanitarism, This kind of 
competition between Democrats and Re- 
publicans is good for the nation. 


THERE ARE 180 MEMBERS SPON- 
SORING O’NEILL-GUBSER AMEND- 
MENT 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, we will shortly be considering 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Gusser) and I have pro- 
posed to provide for recording of teller 
votes on amendments in Committee of 
the Whole. Earlier this week, the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Gusser) and 
I sent Members of the House a letter 
regarding various aspects of the amend- 
ment and noting that it is receiving ex- 
ceptionally widespread support, includ- 
ing that of the distinguished majority 
and minority leaders. At that time a total 
of 141 Members had sponsored the 
amendment. Since then, the number of 
sponsors has continued to grow and at 
this time a total of 180 Members are 
sponsoring the O'Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment. As we noted in our letter, many 
Members have given this proposal long 
and careful consideration so as to ac- 
commodate all valid concerns and pos- 
sible problems and the strong showing of 
support the proposal has received is evi- 
dence of its soundness and workability. 
Mr. Speaker, while Members may con- 
tinue to sign up as sponsors by calling 
either my office or Mr. Gusser’s office, I 
would like to take this opportunity to list 
those Members who are sponsoring the 
amendment to date. I also insert a copy 
of the amendment and our letter of July 
20 which answers questions various Mem- 
bers have raised about our proposal. 

The material follows: 

SPONSORS OF THE O’NEILL-GussER AMEND- 
MENT To PERMIT RECORDING OF TELLER 
VOTES 
Mr. Adams, Mr, Addabbo, Mr. Anderson 

of California, Mr. Anderson of Illinois, Mr. 

Anderson of Tennessee, Mr. Andrews of 

North Dakoa, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Beall, Mr. Bell, 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Biester, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Blatnik, 
Mr. Boggs, Mr. Boland, Mr. Brademas, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Broomfield, Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Burke of 
Florida, Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Burton of California, Mr. Button, Mr. Chap- 
pell, Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Clay, Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Don Clausen, Mr. Cohelan, Mr. Conable, 
Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Conyers, Mr. Corman, Mr. Coughlin, 
Mr. Cramer, Mr. Crane, Mr. Culver, Mr. Dad- 
dario, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Dellenback, Mr. 
Denney, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Diggs, Mr. Donohue, 
Mr. Dwyer, Mr, Eckhardt. 

Mr, Edwards of California, Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana, Mr. Eilberg, Mr. Erlenborn, Mr. 
Esch, Mr. Evans of Colorado, Mr. Evins of 
Tennessee, Mr. Farbstein, Mr. Fascell, Mr. 
Findley, Mr. Flowers, Mr. Foley, Mr. William 
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Ford, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Friedel, Mr, Fulton of 
Tennessee, Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Gubser, Mr. Gude, Mr. Halpern, Mr. 
Hamilton, Mr. Hanley, Mr. Hansen of 
Idaho, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Hathaway. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Hechler, Mr. Helstoski, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Hogan, Mr. Howard, Mr, Ja- 
cobs, Mr. Johnson of California, Mr. Jones 
of Tennessee, Mr. Karth, Mr. Kastenmeier, 
Mr, Keith, Mr. Koch, Mr. Kuykendall. 

Mr. Leggett, Mr. Long of Maryland, Mr. 
Lowenstein, Mr. Lujan, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
McCloskey, Mr. McClure, Mr, McDade, Mr. 
MacGregor, Mr. Madden, Mr. Mailliard, 
Mr. Matsunaga, Mr. May, Mr. Mayne, Mr. 
Meeds, Mr. Melcher, Mr. Meskill, Mr. Mikva, 
Mr. Miller of Ohio, Mr, Minish, Mr. Mize, 
Mr. Mollohan, Mr. Moorhead, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Mosher, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nedzi, Mr. Obey, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. O’Konski, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Olsen, 
Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Patten, Mr, Pepper, Mr. Pettis, Mr. 
Philbin, Mr. Pike, Mr. Pirnie, Mr. Podell, Mr. 
Preyer, Mr. Pryor, Mr. Quie, Mr. Railsback, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Reid of New York, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. Riegle, Mr. Robison, Mr. Rodino, Mr. 
Rogers of Florida, Mr. Roe. 

Mr, Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, Mr. Roth, Mr. Roybal, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
Saylor, Mr. Schadeberg, Mr. Schneebeli, 
Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Schmitz, Mr. Schwengel, 
Mr. Shriver, Mr. Stafford, Mr. Steiger of 
Arizona, 

Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin, Mr. St. Germain, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Symington, Mr. Talcott, Mr. 
Teague of California, Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey, Mr. Tiernan, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Udall, 
Mr. Van Deerlin. 

Mr. Vander Jagt, Mr. Vanik, Mr. Waggonner, 
Mr. Waldie, Mr. Weicker, Mr. Whalen, Mr. 
White, Mr, Widnall, Mr. Winn, Mr. Charles 
Wilson, Mr, Bob Wilson, Mr. Wold, Mr. Wolff, 
Mr, Wydler, Mr. Zwach, 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1970. 

DEAR COLLEAGUE: This week we will offer 
our amendment to H.R. 17654 to permit re- 
cording of teller votes in Committee of the 
Whole. For your guidance, we are enclosing 
a copy of our amendment plus a lst of its 
sponsors to date, 

As of last Friday, 141 Members had spon- 
sored this proposal. In addition, it has re- 
ceived the support of leading members of 
both parties, including the personal endorse- 
ment of Reps. Carl Albert and Gerald Ford. 

We believe this strong showing of support 
is evident of the soundness and workability 
of this proposal. 

As we have noted, our amendment would 
permit recording teller votes on major 
amendments while retaining the present non- 
record teller procedure for less important 
amendments. It would also guarantee Mem- 
bers at least 12 minutes to reach the floor 
to vote. 

The amendment is designed to make the 
least change in present procedures and it has 
been kept as uncomplicated and simple as 
possible, For example, while there are several 
effective and foolproof procedures for record- 
ing teller votes, we have purposely avoided 
specifying any particular method so as to 
give party leaders and House officials maxi- 
mum flexibility to develop and implement 
the best possible system. 

The “best” system might involve running 
two teller lines simultaneously, having 
Members call out their names as they pass 
the tellers and having the clerks repeat each 
Member's name as it is checked off on the 
roster. 

Teller votes could also be recorded elec- 
tronically should the House authorize in- 
stallation of such equipment, 

It is our feeling, however, that the tech- 
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nical question of how to record names should 
be considered separately from the policy 
question of whether to record them, House 
rules do not specify any particular method 
for taking non-record teller votes and we 
see no reason for doing so with record teller 
votes. 

Another key consideration in formulating 
our amendment involved the number of 
Members required to obtain a recorded teller 
vote. After long deliberation, we decided on 
20—the same number as is now required to 
obtain a non-record teller vote. We believe 
this will adequately protect against frivolous 
amendments and that setting a higher re- 
quirement would preyent record votes on 
many important issues and thereby make a 
sham of this long-overdue reform. 

We are aware of the argument that a larger 
number of Members should be required to 
obtain recorded tellers in order to protect 
against politically-motivated amendments. A 
higher requirement, however, would not pre- 
vent a determined effort to obtain a record 
vote, it would simply delay proceedings by 
forcing those desiring such a yote to seek 
quorum calls to get additional supporters on 
the floor. 

We are aware also that a substitute amend- 
ment may be offered which, like the original 
Gubser proposal, would provide for roll call 
votes in the House on amendments defeated 
in Committee of the Whole. Such a pro- 
cedure has several serious drawbacks in our 
view. It would be extremely time-consuming, 
it would involve a major change in House pro- 
cedure, and it could result in complicated 
parliamentary problems requiring the House 
to return to Committee of the Whole to re- 
consider legislation. 

Thus we urge that you examine closely any 
alternatives which may be offered and we so- 
licit your support for our amendment, We and 
many other Members have given this pro- 
posal long and careful consideration in an ef- 
fort to accommodate all valid concerns and 
possible problems. We believe we have suc- 
ceeded and we hope you will agree. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES 8. GUBSER. 
THOMAS P, O'NEILL. 

P.S.—If you wish to add your name to 
those listed in the Record as sponsors when 
this amendment is offered, please call either 
of our offices, 

RECORD TELLER VOTES—O'NEILL-GUBSER 

AMENDMENT TO H.R. 17654 

On page 39 immediately below line 4, in- 
sert the following: 

“RECORDING TELLER VOTES 

“SEC. — Clause 5 of Rule I of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended to 
read as follows: 

“He shall rise to put a question, but may 
state it sitting; and shall put questions in 
this form, to wit: “As many as are in favor 
(as the question may be), say Aye;” and 
after the affirmative voice is expressed, “As 
many as are opposed, say No;” if he doubts, 
or a division is called for, the House shall 
divide; those in the affirmative of the ques- 
tion shall first rise from their seats, and 
then those in the negative; if he still doubts, 
or & count is requested by at least one-fifth 
of a quorum, he shall name one or more 
from each side of the question to tell the 
Members in the affirmative and negative; 
which being reported, he shall rise and state 
the decision, If before tellers are named any 
Member requests tellers with clerks and 
that request is supported by at least one- 
fifth of a quorum, the names of those voting 
on each side of the question shall be entered 
in the Journal. Members shall have not less 
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than twelve minutes from the naming of 
tellers with clerks to be counted.: ” 

And make the appropriate technical 
changes in section numbers and references. 


WAR PRISONERS NEED PUBLIC'S 
SUPPORT 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, in 
the June 25, 1970, edition of the Daily 
Californian an article appeared concern- 
ing prisoners of war in North Vietnam. 
The story tells of a San Diego-based or- 
ganization that is attempting to arouse 
public interest in this subject. The or- 
ganization, the National League of Fam- 
ilies of American Prisoners in Southeast 
Asia, hopes that a public letterwriting 
campaign will pressure Hanoi into abid- 
ing by the terms of the Geneva Conven- 
tion governing the treatment of war pris- 
oners. With the permission of my House 
colleagues, I should like to insert this ar- 
ticle into the Record with the hope of 
carrying its message to a greater num- 
ber of concerned citizens: 

War Prisoners NEED PUBLIC’S SUPPORT 

San Diego County reportedly has the 
largest concentration of wives and relatives 
of U.S. servicemen held captive by North 
Vietnam. 

Many of these individuals do not know if 
their husbands, sons and fathers are alive or 
dead. Some of them have waited in agony 
for years for a tiny shred of information 
about the men taken prisoners by the enemy. 

But North Vietnam, despite the most per- 
sistent pleas, has been slow to respond with 
anything more than an occasional gesture to- 
ward fulfilling its obligations as a signatory 
to the Geneva Convention governing the 
treatment of war prisoners. 

The Communist regime has refused even to 
honor its basic obligation to release the 
names of the prisoners it has taken. Like- 
wise, it has declined to give the International 
Red Cross permission to inspect prisoner-of- 
war camps and has violated the article for- 
bidding prisoners to be paraded or photo- 
graphed for propaganda purposes. Mail sent 
to known prisoners of war has been returned. 

After years of impatient and fruitless wait- 
ing, the relatives of men believed to be pris- 
oners in North Vietnam have launched a 
campaign to enlist public support for their 
efforts to get the Communists to abide by the 
terms of the agreement which they signed. 

A San Diego-based organization, the Na- 
tional League of Families of American Pris- 
oners in Southeast Asia, hopes an aroused 
public will have more influence on Hanol 
than it alone has so far been able to muster. 

The organization's leaders have reason to 
believe that public pressure will produce re- 


sults, They have discovered that the North: 


Vietnamese government usually makes some 
slight concession when an event, such as the 
trip to Paris by wives of prisoners, focuses 
public attention upon its dereliction in hon- 
oring the Geneva Convention. 

What can the public do? 

The league suggests that letters be sent to 
the Office of the President, Democratic Re- 
public of Vietnam, Hanoi, North Vietnam, via 
Hong Kong, and to Minister Xuan Thuy, Par- 
is Peace Talks, Paris, France. 
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Airmail postage, it should be noted, will be 
25 cents for the letter sent to Vietnam; 20 
cents for the one sent to Paris, 

“Write again and again to the leaders of 
North Vietnam, to news editors both here 
and abroad, to members of Congress and the 
United Nations and to ambassadors of for- 
eign nations,” the league suggests. 

“Americans and the rest of the free world 
must insist on humane treatment of these 
1,500 American servicemen who are in des- 
perate need of YOUR public support. Your 
voice, your letter, could be the one that 
makes the difference for them.” 

Letters should be brief and to the point. 
They should not be abusive. All that the 
wives and other relatives ask is that North 
Vietnam honor the terms of the Geneva 
Convention which it signed in 1957. 

That agreement requires (1) release of 
names of prisoners held; (2) immediate re- 
lease of prisoners who are sick or wounded; 
(3) impartial inspections of facilities used 
for prisoner detention; (4) assurance that all 
prisoners receive proper medical care and ade- 
quate food; (5) prisoners shall not be pa- 
raded or photographed for purposes of politi- 
cal propaganda; (6) belligerents must not 
use false information about prisoners which 
would be harmful to the mental health of the 
prisoners or their families at home; (7) pro- 
visions for frequent exchange of mail be- 
tween prisoners and their families. 

So far, Hanoi has spurned pleas by the In- 
ternational Red Cross, U.N. Secretary-General 
U Thant, dovish U.S. Senators, the late so- 
cialist leader Norman Thomas and such anti- 
Vietnam War groups as SANE (National Com- 
mittee for a Sane Nuclear Policy). 

Whether a public letter-writing campaign 
will be any more successful remains to be 
seen. We owe it to the American prisoners 
to try it and see. 


WHY WE SHOULD BE LOYAL TO OUR 
FLAG 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, Mr. Speaker, 
Pamela Crumb, a young sixth grader 
from Cloverdale, Calif., has written a 
very thought-provoking essay on “Why 
We Should Be Loyal to Our Flag.” 

Her essay was judged the best in dis- 
trictwide competition and second in the 
State of California in the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars essay competition. 

Pamela is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Manuel Crumb. 

In my judgment, this young lady has 
come forward with a very simple and 
honest statement of her feeling for the 
flag of her country, and I sincerely com- 
mend her for having done so. The essay 
follows: 

Wry WE SHOULD Be LOYAL To OUR FLAG 
(By Pamela Crumb) 

There are many Americans today that do 
not show loyalty to their Flag. 

I think we should be loyal to our Flag 
because it is the symbol of our country. 

We should respect our Flag because it re- 
minds us of long ago when early Americans 
gave their time and lives to make our coun- 
try free. 

We should be loyal to our Flag because of 
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the many things and freedom it gives us, 
such as the right to get an education, the 
right to choose our church, and the right 
to publish things. 

We should be proud of our Flag because 
it has flown over our nation from the time 
that our country was a savage wilderness to 
the present day with our modern skyscrapers. 

Americans should be loyal to the Flag be- 
cause it gives them the right to dream for 
the future. We can dream for good homes, 
good schools, for food, shelter and clothing. 

Our dream of continued freedom is the 
most important dream of all. Its the most 
wonderful thing, to be free, to think, speak, 
write and worship as we please. 

I want to be loyal to my Flag, It repre- 
sents the greatest nation on earth. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF ALLEGED AMER- 
ICAN ATROCITIES IN VIETNAM 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, the other day Mr. Thomas C. 
Piddington, 3606 Colony Road, Fairfax, 
Va., requested me to bring to the atten- 
tion of the Congress another and a much 
often neglected view of the recent wave 
of charges against American service per- 
sonnel for alleged atrocities against civil- 
ians in Vietnam. In this case it is the 
view of the serviceman himself. Alc. 
William K. Piddington, now serving in 
Vietnam, recently sent his father the fol- 


lowing poem, penned by T. Sgt. William 


O. Hasting, Jr., 377 Transportation 
Squadron, TSN AB RVN, which Airman 
Piddington feels should also be included 
when anyone considers the conduct of 
American troops in the Vietnamese war: 


UNNECESSARILY DEAD 


The young man comes from far away 
To a land where death is near 

He walks in jungles throughout the day 
At night he rests in fear. 


He was trained by America’s best 
But his skills are yet untried 
In this land he will meet the test 
With hopes to pass in stride. 


He is told “you will not fire your gun 
Till the enemy is defined 

For if you kill an innocent one 
You'll be court-martialed in no time.” 


The chopper hovers above the ground 
The. air is charged with fear 

They said this was a V.C. town 
Our young man’s test is near. 


The noise of battle in his ears 
His buddies left and right 

He tries to conceal his fear 
As a figure comes in sight. 


His weapon is raised and ready 
His heart beat is wild 

He forced his aim to be steady 
Then he realized it was a child. 

He remembered other incidents 
And G.Ls now on trial 

They claimed it was an accident 
But are convicted all the while. 


His moments lost in thought 
Was his first mistake 

But the way this war is fought 
One is all it takes. 
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The grenade landed at his feet 
The explosion he did not feel 
His god he has come to meet 
For a child he did not kill. 
Who killed this young man 
Was it the ones who trained him 
Was it the one who placed a grenade in a 
child’s hand 
Or the ones who say “don’t shoot first, let 
them?” 


WHITE HOUSE REPORT ON THE 
PROBLEMS OF THE BLUE COLLAR 
WORKER 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been several articles recently in 
the press based on the “White House Re- 
port on the Problems of the Blue Collar 
Worker.” 

These articles were based on the re- 
port which apparently has been leaked 
to certain newspapers but not generally 
distributed to the public. 

I am pleased that I have been able to 
obtain the report through my own 
sources. 

I am placing it in the Recorp today 
because I believe it is of paramount im- 
portance that this Nation finally awak- 
ens to the fact that America’s blue collar 
and white collar workers can no longer 
be expected to carry the major burden 
of the cost of Government and get very 
little in return. 

I have said here on the floor of the 
House, time and again, that many of 
those in Government have become so ob- 
sessed with the plight of the poor and of 
minority groups, that they fail to real- 
ize the problems of America’s blue collar 
and middle-income white collar workers. 

It is this middle-income American 
who carries the greatest burden of tax- 
ation, who suffers most intensely the 
ravages of inflation, and who is consist- 
ently excluded from assistance programs 
because he supposedly earns enough 
money to take care of his own needs. 

Nothing can be more misleading than 
to believe that the middle-income Amer- 
ican worker is without problems or 
burdens. 

I recently made an analysis and 
showed how a blue collar worker in 
America, earning $7,000 a year, has only 
$200 more of spendable income to take 
care of his wife and three children than 
& similar family with a husband, wife, 
and three children who derive their in- 
come entirely from public aid. 

Is it any wonder that the middle- 
income American worker of this Nation 
is in revolt? When you consider that he 
goes out and works very hard to earn 
$7,000 a year, and then, in the final 
analysis, has only $200 more to spend 
on his family than those who rely en- 
tirely on public aid. 

I hope all administrators of public 
agencies and Members of Congress will 
carefully read the “White House Report 
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on the Problems of the Blue Collar 
Worker,” and I hope the President him- 
self will diligently address himself to 
the problems of these forgotten, and for- 
saken, Americans. 

“The White House Report on the Prob- 
lems of the Blue Collar Worker” follows: 
THE PROBLEM OF THE BLUE-COLLAR WORKER 

The social and economic status of blue- 
collar workers has become a subject of in- 
creasing concern in the last few years. Re- 
cent reports have identified the economic 
insecurity and alienation which whites in 
this group have felt. What such reports have 
failed to note is that there are some two 
million minority-group males who are skil- 
led or semi-skilled blue-collar workers who 
are full-time members of the work force and 
who share many of the same problems as 
whites in their income class. This non-white 
group also shares the same concern as white 
workers for law and order and other middle- 
class values. Many have moved from subem- 
ployment to low-income entry-level jobs, but 
they now feel blocked from further opportu- 
nity. 

In 1968, 34 percent of all minority-group 
families were in the $5,000 to $10,000 income 
category. Of course, on the average, most 
black families are still not anywhere as well 
off as white families: The median income of 
all Negro families was $5,590, that of all 
white families $8,937. But the point is that 
both these groups have essentially “work- 
ing-class” economic and social problems re- 
lated to wage, tax and government benefit 
structure for the nonpoor—a fact not given 
adequate recognition by the media, which, 
to the extent it emphasizes only the black 
ghetto, perpetuates a stereotype. 

We should recognize: 

(1) the common economic problem which 
many blue-collar workers have, of both races 
(mostly white, of course, in numbers); and 

(2) the common social problems concerned 
with housing, education, jobs and personal 
safety which are related to income class but 
also are a function of the close proximity of 
the blue-collar workers to the disadvantaged 
people. 

These two points are worth further con- 
sideration. 


I. THE ECONOMIC SQUEEZE 


Forty percent of American families—in- 
cluding 70 million family members—have 
incomes between $5,000 and $10,000 a year 
and might be termed “lower-middle-income.” 
The head of the household is usually a vig- 
orous, fully employed blue-collar worker with 
heavy family responsibilities although many 
of this group are also in white-collar or serv- 
ice jobs. It is precisely when his children 
reach their teens and family budget costs are 
at their peak that two things ‘happen to 
the bulk of such male breadwinners: 

They reach a plateau in their capacity to 
earn by promotion or advancement; 

Their expenses continue to rise, as the last 
family members are born, as they become 
homeowners, as car and home equipment 
pressures mount, as the children may become 
ready for college, or support is needed for ag- 
ing parents. 

The American wage and salary structure 
does not respond directly to this situation, 
since it is based on the ethic of “equal pay 
for equal work.” It does not provide addi- 
tions for either growing family size or age 
(except as it may reflect job seniority); pay- 
ment is exclusively for work done—the same 
pay is given to everyone in the same job; 
and, unlike the situation in many other 
countries, the wage structure is not supple- 
mented by public payments based on family 
size, although income tax exemptions give 
some recognition: 

Income needs for a growing family rise 
faster than are normally provided by advance- 
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ment. Family budget costs for a two-child 
family are three times the needs of a single 
individual, according to BLS, while a typcial 
semi-skilled steelworker’s increase in job 
level results only in a wage rise of somewhat 
less than one and a half times. 

The result is illustrated by the accompany- 
ing table, which portrays the case of a typical 
steelworker. The worker has some margin 
beyond his budget needs when he is young, 
but only if he saves and does not acquire a 
living standard commensurate with his pay. 
If he does not anticipate later family needs 
by adequate early savings—and usually he 
does not—he begins to be squeezed in his 
later thirties, and finds himself in deeper 
Straits as his children reach their teens. 

Many other industries have fewer pro- 
motion opportunities than steel. A study of 
11 major industries estimated that one- 
third of all non-supervisory jobs were “dead- 
end.” The lack of an adequate adult edu- 
cation system geared to workers hinders 
movement out of these jobs, Relatively few 
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firms have work-site education and few com- 
munity colleges direct courses for upgrading 
purposes to blue-collar workers. 

Upward job mobility is also hindered by age 
discrimination against older workers; by lack 
of detailed, free information about other 
jobs; and by the high costs of private em- 
ployment agencies (which often have job 
openings which the Employment Service does 
not have). 

The result. for semi-skilled blue-collar 
workers as a whole is that, when general wage 
rate increases are added to increased indi- 
vidual earnings due to promotion, real in- 
come has somewhat less than doubled in the 
past two decades, which is still not enough 
to meet the cost of the same standard of 
living throughout the period. Males aged 45 
to 54 years in 1968 who had one to three 
years of high school—the educational level 
typical of blue-collar workers in that age 
group—had increased their incomes by only 
84 percent between 1949 and 1968, 


COMPARISON OF FAMILY BUDGET COSTS AND STEELWORKERS’ EARNINGS (1967 BUDGET COSTS AND WAGE RATES) 


Family budget costs 


Age and family status 


Amount 


Estimated annual earnings 


Pay grade Amount 


28—1 child, under 6 
38—2 children, older 6 to 
41—2 children, older 9 to 18 


Budget costs and wage rates as of 1967. 


2 $5, 747 
2 5, 747 
7 6, 629 
2 7,510 
5 8, 039 


Annual earnings are based on hourly rates, with no further adjustments for effect of seniority on immunity from layoffs and 
opportunities for more overtime and no allowance for the value of fringes. j k 
rade 15 in the chart is approximately the midpoint of the U.S. steel job evaluation wage structure and is at beginning point 


of skilled craftsman wage scales. 


Family budget costs are based on BLS moderate living standard for a 4-person nrg spring n and include occupational 
a 


expenses, gifts and contributions, life insurance, social security payments, and Federal, 
s and services for family consumption. For equivalence scale appropriate for total budget—see table A-1, p. 14, BLS 


to the 
Bulletin 1570-2. 


The worker who established his standard 
of living when he was single or first married 
thus finds that he can maintain it only by: 

1. Having saved when he was younger 
(which he didn’t do); or 

2. moonlighting on a second part-time job; 
or 

8. having his wife work even in spite of 
the obstacles to doing so; or 

4, continued pressure for wage increases. 

If a younger worker has no opportunity for 
advancement, the entire annual productivity- 
related rise in wages, about three percent, is 
needed just to keep up with his increasing 
family needs. If such a worker wants to im- 
prove his standard of living he must be able 
to move up the ladder. The pressure on wages 
promises to increase as those born in the 
post World War II baby boom move into their 
late twenties and early thirties, and thus as- 
sume family responsibilities in the next five 
years. Workers in the 25-34 age group will 
represent 25 percent of the labor force in this 
decade. 

This problem is intensified by inflation. 
Since 1965 money wages have advanced 20 
percent, but real earnings measured in true 
purchasing power remained almost static. 
These men are ona treadmill, chasing the il- 
lusion of higher living standards. Thus their 
only hope seems to be continued pressure for 
higher wages. Their only spokesmen seem to 
be union leaders spearheading the demand 
for more money wages. They are overripe for 
a political response to the pressing needs 
they feel so keenly. 

The tax structure offers little relief to this 
worker since it gives only small recognition 
to family size considerations. Even the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969 does not provide ade- 
quate relief to these families: 

A married couple with an $8000 income 
who has two children will pay $263 less under 
the new law—which doesn't fully take effect 
until 1973—than the old one, This falls to 
bridge the budget gap described above; 


ite, and local income taxes, in addition 


Deductions for family members are token 
in character, even under the new tax law, 
and provide more at higher income levels 
than at lower or moderate levels (the $750 
deduction is a tax savings of $125 for the per- 
son in the 16 to 17 percent bracket and $300 
for the person in the 40 percent bracket). 
Moreover, the size of the tax deductions has 
no relation to the age of the children, even 
though budget costs for older children are 
more than for younger. 

There is no provision for tax relief as 
family education costs rise, either in terms 
of the $100 a year that it costs to send a child 
to school or the additional cost of going to 
college, 

Regressive State and local taxes also hit 
heavily at this group. Average State and local 
taxes are almost $700, and have increased 
rapidly in recent years. Moreover, in at least 
some states income is redistributed from 
lower-income to higher-income groups to 
subsidize higher education for the children 
of the latter. 

Government policies on child care designed 
to enable the wife to work also give little 
relief. At present, families with income of 
$6900 or above cannot deduct child care ex- 
penses. This figure was set in the Internal 
Revenue Act of 1964 and is now unrealisti- 
cally low. Adjusted to current prices the ceil- 
ing would be about $8200. Government child 
care centers under Headstart and Win are 
for the “poor,” and so do not help this group. 
Their costs for child care (when not provided 
by other family members) may run from 
$25 to $40 a week. The Family Assistance Act 
of 1970 will aggravate this problem. Welfare 
mothers will receive subsidized child care to 
facilitate their move from welfare to work. 
Lower income mothers who seek work and 
are outside the welfare system will incur the 
full cost or be unable to add to family income. 

Finally, -high transportation costs, wage 
discrimination and lack of education and 
training also discourage many blue-collar 
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wives from working or minimize their con- 
tribution to family income. Yet it is pre- 
cisely working wives who make very mean- 
ingful contributions to the family income, 
and who have the potential to make even 
more: In the 40 percent of husband-wife 
families where wives do work, median in- 
come in 1968 was $10,700, compared to $8,200 
where they didn’t. Part-time employment 
has almost doubled since 1958 and provides 
& new opportunity for more women to com- 
bine work with family responsibility. 

The problem of restricted economic op- 
portunity for the blue-collar worker also 
spreads into the next generation. The chil- 
dren of this group in our society are not 
“making it” to the same degree as are chil- 
dren in the middle and upper-middle classes. 

Despite the broadening base of college en- 
rollments, we still find marked evidence that 
the lower-income groups have a much 
smaller proportion of their children continu- 
ing beyond high school. Only one-fourth of 
the youth in college are from the half of 
the families with a below-median income. 
Worse yet, the great majority of high school 
dropouts are not from the disadvantaged 
ghetto population. Many white and black 
school dropouts are from this lower-middle- 
income group; in some of the urban areas 
the dropout rate for this group runs about 
30 percent. Here we sense the stirrings of 
a new type of unfortunate cycle, as some 
of the children of these blue-collar workers 
are unable to achieve a reasonable entry into 
productive society. Twenty percent are un- 
employed in the fall following the year they 
drop out of school, Present efforts to reduce 
youth unemployment (e.g., Neighborhood 
Youth Corps) are geared to disadvantaged 
youth—not these people. 

Other government aids—minimum wage, 
training, welfare payments—are not for this 
group because they have presumably “made 
it,” and whatever the government may have 
done to keep employment and jobs up gen- 
erally has faded or is overwhelmed. 

Economic insecurity is compounded by the 
fact that blue-collar workers are often the 
first to feel the effects of an increase in un- 
employment, feel most threatened by auto- 
mation, and are also more dependent on 
sheer physical health for their livelihood 
than white-collar workers. Yet there is in- 
adequate protection for temporary or per- 
manent disablity under State workmen's 
compensation laws. 

There are other dimensions to the problem 
too: the shortage and high cost of housing; 
the high cost of medical and legal services, 
the lack of inexpensive entertainment and 
recreation facilities (e.g., few summer camps 
for the worker’s children). 

All these factors add up to an economic 
squeeze and insecurity for the working man. 
We have no package of solutions to deal with 
this problem. However, in fashioning any 
attack, certain things should be recognized: 
(1) that government aid being given to the 
disadvantaged is sorely needed, and (2) that 
it would be impossible and undesirable to 
try to modify the American wage structure; 
and (3) that almost anything which could be 
done by the government would cost. money. 


Il. THE SOCIAL SQUEEZE 


People working and living close to the mar- 
gin of economic needs are under constant 
pressures. These pressures have an economic 
base but find other outlets, other frustrations 
of a social nature. 

People in the blue-collar class are less 
mobile, less organized, and less capable of 
using legitimate means to either protect the 
Status quo or secure changes in their favor. 
To a considerable extent, they feel like ‘‘for- 
gotten people”—those for whom the govern- 
ment and the society have limited, if any, 
direct concern and little visible action. 

Some of the problems which “bug” the 
blue-collar class include: 

Fear of violent crimes. This is a growing 
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fear of crime in the inner cities and this fear 
is spilling over to the outer ring of the 
metropolis—primarily areas where they live. 
Economic immobility blocks a flight from 
these conditions. 

Class status. Many of these workers are 
immigrants or sons of immigrants, they feel 
unsure about their place in the “main- 
stream” of American society. Some live in 
mixed neighborhoods—feeling the pressure 
of constant succession by lower status 
groups, especially minorities. As the minori- 
ties move up a bit, they squeeze these people. 
Minority inroads in housing, schools, and 
jobs create fears. They worry over merging 
of seniority lists, changing entrance require- 
ments for jobs, and lower admissions stand- 
ards for public schools. 

Feeling of being forgotten. These people 
are most exposed to the poor and the welfare 
recipients. Often their wages are only a notch 
or so above the liberal states’ welfare pay- 
ments. Yet they are excluded from social pro- 
grams targeted at the disadvantaged—medi- 
cal aid, housing, job training, headstart 
programs, legal aid, and the like. As tax- 
payers, they support these programs with no 
visible relief—no visible share. 

Educational level. Since most blue-collar 
workers have barely completed formal high 
school education, they have limited leverage 
to change occupations, and they have limited 
mobility to use their education as a lever to 
escape from their economic and social prob- 
lems. Overt hostility between ethnic and 
racial groups is probably greater between less 
educated groups than between more educated 
groups. Thus, the blue-collar worker is more 
prone to transfer his economic and social 
frustrations to racial and ethnic prejudices, 
and of late to overt hostilities. 

Low status of blue-collar work, The Amer- 
ican working man has lost relative class 
status with the growth of higher education. 
Changes in the nature of the labor force have 
dramatized the professional and technical 
experts to the relative detriment of the 
skilled worker. Skilled workers also have hos- 
tility toward those below them at semi- 
skilled and unskilled levels and the feeling is 
mutual, But all blue-collar workers, skilled 
or not, have been denigrated so badly—so 
harshly—that their jobs have become a last 
resort, instead of decent, respected careers. 
Manual and skilled occupations have be- 
come almost invisible in terms of the propa- 
ganda of today. Fathers hesitate—and even 
apologize—for their occupations instead of 
holding it up as an aspiration for their sons. 
This attack has been so strong, so emotional 
and so unfounded that the workers have 
suffered a loss of self respect and the nation 
is suffering a loss of future manpower. 

Low status also derives from the working 
conditions and nature of much unskilled and 
semiskilled work. Much of it is oppressively 
tedious, noisy, and mind numbing, with little 
room for human contact. Research has found 
a significant relation between poor mental 
health and such types of work. 

Let us examine the problem of the low 
status of blue-collar work further: 

According to union leaders, the blue-collar 
worker increasingly feels that his work has 
no “status” in the eyes of society, the media, 
or even his own children. While the nation 
has, in recent years, sold the importance 
of science and technology to our younger 
people, it has neglected to communicate the 
importance of some ten million skilled blue- 
collar workers who are responsible for trans- 
forming the ideas of scientists and the plans 
of engineers into tangible goods and services. 
These workers make and maintain the 
models, tools and machines without which 
industrial processes could not be carried out. 
They exercise considerable independent judg- 
ment and are responsible for extremely valu- 
able equipment and products. 

A good auto mechanic, for example, must 
know hydraulics, pneumatics, electricity, and 
some chemistry and other skills. Yet many 
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youth learn that status accrues to the white- 
collar job (and so “prefer” it) even though 
a job in coveralls, such as mechanic, may 
pay better. The average mechanic working 
for a metropolitan auto dealer earns nearly 
$10,000, yet there is a short supply of them 
due to lack of interested youth. A recent 
survey showed that only one out of four male 
high school seniors wished to work as blue- 
collar workers, even though almost half of 
all jobs in the economy are blue-collar jobs. 

Schools tend to reinforce this tendency, 
since most teachers know little about blue- 
collar work. So do the media; the only pub- 
licity given to workers is when they are out 
on strike and there they are often shown in 
a bad light. 

Adding to the problem is that fact that 
the long-term narrowing of manual skill 
wage differentials (temporarily halted) has 
relatively worsened the position of semi- and 
skilled blue-collar workers compared to the 
unskilled. At the same time, high-skilled 
white-collar workers haye been making sub- 
stantial and publicized improvements in 
their economic position, with salary increases 
often far higher than wage increases. Fur- 
thermore, the educated workers with col- 
lege and advanced degrees have been getting 
the biggest pay gains. 

The result is chronic and inflationary 
shortages in many skilled blue-collar fields; 
a feeling of “failure” for the many youth 
who won't get white-collar jobs; exacerbation 
of racial friction when black youth refuse 
to take “dirty” blue-collar jobs offered them 
“by a white society,” even when they may be 
good-paying; and a general resentment by 
blue-collar workers which is translated into 
wage demands, 

Resentment is likely to worsen with any 
increase in unemployment, together with a 
continued push for opportunities for the dis- 
advantaged, plus the addition of returning 
veterans to the labor force. 


Ill. POSSIBLE DIRECTIONS FOR ACTION 


Our attention has been focused on an 
analysis of the economic and social situation 
faced by the blue-collar worker and not on 
private or public steps that might be taken 
to relieve the pressures he faces, Still, the 
analysis itself identifies several specific areas 
of concern: 

Upgrading. What can be done to assist the 
worker in moving out of a dead-end job? 

Income. Upgrading will provide more in- 
come, but this may need to be augmented by 
a job for the wife, and perhaps in other ways. 

Expenses. The workingman’s budget 
squeeze can be relieved through subsidized 
housing, transportation, recreation, and edu- 
cation and various kinds of tax relief. 

Social Issues. Such things as low status of 
blue-collar work, poor urban environment, 
and inadequate medical facilities contribute 
to a feeling of neglect and should be 
addressed. 

Again, though we have not developed a 
specific action program, some ideas appear 
worthy of consideration by the Nixon Ad- 
ministration to reach out and come to grips 
with many of the basic needs: 

1. Job upgrading 

The JOBS program is placing a new em- 
phasis on upgrading for both disadvantaged 
and others but even more manpower sery- 
ices could be provided the blue-collar work- 
er. Much authority exists but imaginative 
proposals are needed for such things as in- 
struction in plants, community college 
courses designed to meet specific skill short- 
ages, worker leave of absences, and loans for 
non-instruction expenses. The Employment 
Service could do more to help the blue-collar 
worker get ahead—through such steps as 
counseling and upgrading, soliciting jobs for 
experienced workers and opening its offices 
nights and Saturdays to serve the employed 
as well as the unemployed. 
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2. Child care 


The Nixon Family Assistance Plan will pro- 
vide child care facilities for welfare mothers 
who go to work. Child care facilities might 
next be provided to slightly higher income 
groups on a partial fee basis. This would en- 
able many more mothers to work and relieve 
the costs of child care for those who already 
work. Steady expansion of part-time employ- 
ment opportunities can open new avenues 
for wives to work without neglecting their 
family role. Tax relief for child care is now 
limited to families earning less than $6,900 
and this could be raised to $10,000 with de- 
ductions increased to $900 for the first child 
and $1,200 for two or more children. This 
change can be made with little revenue loss. 
The public pressure for action in this area 
is expected to mount. 


3. Education for adults 


The Vocational Education Act of 1968 Is 
already financing evening courses for about 
three million adults. However, this meets 
only a fraction of the need. Moreover, above 
and beyond vocational education, there is a 
need to allow workers to study for high 
school diplomas and for two-year community 
college degrees. For many blue-collar work- 
ers and their wives, the result should be 
new or better jobs and promotions. Increased 
education also frequently leads to less racial 
hostility. 


4. Higher education for the worker's 
children 
The right to higher education implicit in 
the President's Higher Education Message 
for college loans and grants where families 
are earning less than $10,000 is a significant 
promise to the blue-collar workers. The Pres- 
ident also proposed a $100 million program 
for training in critical occupations in com- 
munity colleges. This should be the first 
step in a steady thrust toward increased 
Federal support of these colleges which are 
of such importance to the blue-collar work- 
er’s children. These opportunities should 
be targeted to these people. 


5. Taz policy 

The Tax Reform Act will give a tax re- 
duction to families earning $5,000 to $10,000. 
However, this does not go very far in al- 
leviating the squeeze on this group. Revenue 
sharing should be emphasized since it will 
tend to help them by raising taxes through 
the progressive Federal tax system rather 
than through the regressive local and State 
systems. In addition, a review should be 
made of possible further ways to relieve the 
tax burden on this group, including pos- 
sibly increasing the amount of the tax ex- 
emption for older children, since budget costs 
for them are greater. 


6. Higher status for blue-collar work 


Efforts should be made to enhance the 
status of blue-collar work. Public relations 
work would help, as would more effective 
guidance and placement in blue-collar jobs 
by secondary schools (including more visits 
by workers to the schools). Other possibil- 
ities are National awards for outstanding 
craftsmen; portrayal of various skilled trades 
on postage stamps; a series of vocational 
guidance films for youth, on skilled trades; 
programs for school teachers to visit plants 
and officers; training for foremen and super- 
visors; Federal standards for decent work- 
ing -conditions and/or establishing a Job 
Environment Subcommittee of the Environ- 
mental Quality Council, to investigate op- 
pressive noise, heat, air pollution, and the 
like. 

7. Recreation facilities 

Recreation and vacations, a major prob- 
lem for the blue-collar worker and his fam- 
ily, might be made more available through 
vest-pocket parks, more development of pub- 
lic lands near metropolitan areas, and mort- 
gage guarantees for low-income creation 
facilities. 
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8. Transportation 


Automobile expenses are a major expense 
item to the blue-collar worker. Moderate 
budget costs for the U.S. automobile owner 
are more than $900 yearly for replacement, 
insurance, and maintenance. More mass 
transit is part of the answer. If “no-blame” 
auto insurance would reduce costs as much 
as has been claimed, it might also be helpful. 

9. Housing 

Action has been taken to pump more 
mortgage money into the housing market 
which should increase the houses available 
to low-income workers and reduce their 
cost. The most significant potential for re- 
ducing housing costs is probably in Opera- 
tion Breakthrough and other efforts to in- 
crease productivity in construction. HUD 
and the Domestic Council are obvious fo- 
cal points for policy direction, 

10. Disability protection 

On the job and off the job accidents are 
still a major hazard for the working popu- 
lation. New attempts should be made to de- 
velop modern temporary disability insurance 
and workmen's compensation systems. 

11. The Federal Government as a@ model 

employer of blue-collar workers 


The Federal Government should continue 
its policy of wages comparable with private 
employment. But it could go beyond this on 
non-wage matters. It could become a model 
employer by careful attention to such things 
as upgrading possibilities, subsidized child 
care, part-time employment for women, and 
partially subsidized recreation and vacation 
facilities for low-income Federal workers. 

The White House working group under 
your chairmanship could develop feasible 
ways by which to meet the needs of blue- 
collar workers in some or all of these areas. 

JEROME M. Rosow, 
Assistant Secretary for Policy, Eval- 
uation and Research. 


RESOLUTION APPROVED 
HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing resolution was unanimously ap- 
proved at the 1970 New Mexico Repub- 
lican Platform Convention at Las Cruces, 
N. Mex., on June 27, 1970: 


Whereas, this convention recognizes that 
the people of New Mexico and the United 
States want peace and withdrawal from the 
present hostilities in Indo-China, and 

Whereas, it is essential that withdrawal be 
effected so as to give every possible protec- 
tion to the lives of our servicemen and the 
lives of Americans who are prisoners of the 
communists, and 

Whereas, we have an abiding faith in the 
Constitution of the United States, and in the 
wisdom of its provision for the separation 
of the powers of government among the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial branches, and 

Whereas, we are convinced that the major- 
ity of Americans do support the general 
policies of the present administration in its 
efforts to withdraw from the present hostili- 
ties in Indo-China as soon as feasible and 
with the least possible cost of human life 
and suffering, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved: That this 
convention go on record as supporting the 
efforts of the present administration to with- 
draw from the present hostilities in Indo- 
China as soon as feasible, giving priority in 
this regard to the ultimate saving of life of 
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both our servicemen and Americans who are 
prisoners of the communists, the alleviation 
of further suffering and the achievement of 
an honorable and just resolution of these 
unfortunate hostilities. 

Be it further resolved that this convention 
call upon the Congress of the United States 
to carefully consider and faithfully discharge 
its constitutional responsibilities in aiding 
the administration in achieving the above 
objectives. 


BRIDGING THE GENERATION GAP 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, not long 
ago I had the good fortune of attending 
the commencement exercises at Ursuline 
Academy, a girls’ school in suburban 
Bethesda, Md. I say good fortune, because 
our colleague, the Honorable JOHN S. 
Monacan, delivered a noteworthy com- 
mencement address. 

We all have the familiar experience of 
the generation gap which is supposed to 
be a bridgeless chasm. Yet anyone who 
was present at this ceremony could have 
felt the past joyfully joined to the present 
with each word of the address. In my 
discussions with parents, teachers, and 
students I saw little evidence of the so- 
called generation gap. Moreover, in my 
discussions with students after the cere- 
mony, I noticed an acumen that could 
only come from cooperation with 
teachers. 

But the highlight of the commence- 
ment ceremony was Congressman Mon- 
aAGAN’s inspiring address. There was no 
preaching and yet there was something 
to be learned. There was good humor, 
and yet prudence and good judgment 
prevailed, The address was delivered with 
a deep affection that did not detract from 
an objective assessment. 

In speaking to the graduation class, 
Mr. Monacan was also speaking to his 
daughter, Parthy. The beautiful feeling 
and warmth pervaded the entire class, 
and no doubt made them feel as if he 
were their own father. 

I felt privileged to attend the com- 
mencement, and stimulated by the 
warmth of Mr. Monacan’s refreshing and 
beautiful message, I want to take this 
opportunity to commend his affectionate 
and yet effective remarks to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
JOHN S. MONAGAN 

It is a brave man or a very foolish one who 
has the temerity to make a commencement 
speech today. 

This is particularly true of a Member of 
Congress who is the epitome of an Establish- 
ment figure. In addition, a Congressman in 
today’s folklore is presented as a figure of fun 
and a cross between Groucho Marx and Sir 
Toby Belch. At any rate we are used to deal- 
ing with the slings and arrows of outrageous 
fortune and so for this reason if no other, 
we may be the only people qualified to make 
commencement speeches in this year of 1970. 

In some ways however, I am in enviable 
position. I have a captive audience, I have 
a polite audience. I have an audience school- 
ed in Christian virtues. At least to this point 
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there has been no invasion by Black Panthers 
or the SDS, nor has anyone grabbed the 
microphone for a revolutionary tirade. 

Yet, one is. puzzled to know exactly what 
note to strike. I have a natural desire to be 
brilliant because of the presence in this dis- 
tinguished Class of my talented and lovely 
daughter, and for her sake alone I would 
hope to utter winged words that might be 
classed with those of Ralph Waldo Emerson 
or at least, Spiro T. Agnew, but the achieve- 
ment of this goal is difficult indeed in today’s 
climate. 

Dean Acheson, in his recent book said that 
“commencement speeches are a ritual to be 
endured without hearing.” If this were so you 
could relax and think of more pleasant things 
but even the elegant Dean was not exact in 
his comparison since he was introducing a 
discussion of the famous Harvard speech of 
General Marshall which sparked the revival 
of Western Europe and changed the tide of 
history. 

I cannot help think how commencements 
have changed since I first started attending 
them. Somehow I always carry memories of 
potted palms, the smell of fresh varnish and 
graded files of girls in white dresses, white 
shoes, white stockings and white hair ribbons 
and boys in blue serge Knickerbocker suits 
marching two by two with a tinkling piano 
playing the “Soldiers March” and “Faust” 
and a chorus later singing the Barcarole from 
the “Tales of Hoffman” in two parts. 

In those days it was not difficult to select 
a theme for a commencement speech. Then 
the road ahead stretched placidly forward 
into a rosy future. The class motto in Latin 
might easily have been and doubtless was 
“per aspera ad astra” and even though it sug- 
gested struggle and difficulties, nevertheless 
the stars of achievement always beckoned 
their invitation in the attainable distance. 

Horatio Alger, the apostle of the Puritan 
ethic—was no longer a best seller, but his in- 
fluence lingered on and one might hear in 
the commencement addresses of those days 
the echoes of his tales of the clean-living 
shoe shine boy or the industrious newsie who 
stopped the runaway horse, saved the life of 
the little girl with golden hair and was 
placed on the first rung of the ladder to suc- 
cess by her grateful, bank-executive father. 

Some of the titles of his books will give 
you an idea of what I mean. They were: 

Luck and Pluck. 

From Farm Boy to Senator. 

From Rags to Riches. 

Strong and Steady—or Paddle Your Own 
Canoe. 

Tattered Tom—or The Story of A Street 
Arab. 

Ben, the Luggage Boy—or Among the 
Wharves. 

This was the time also of “Frank Merri- 
well at Yale” a Yale which would not even 
have: known what Black Panthers were— 
much less have given them aid and com- 
fort. 

Those days have long gone. 

Today it is noteworthy for a school to have 
a commencement. Undoubtedly many will 
not have any ceremonies this year. 

The affluent society, instant communica- 
tions, the omnipresence of overwhelming na- 
tional and international problems all join 
to raise questions as to the relevance of our 
traditional attitudes and our customary ob- 
servances, and to make difficult the task of 
one who would pontificate or dogmatize. 

No area of our social organization is free 
today from the thrust of searching questions. 
All the foundations upon which we have 
built are being reexamined and tested for 
their soundness and permanence. Many of 
our cherished beliefs have been exploded and 
our prejudgments haye been swept away. 

Much of this winnowing has been good. 
Renovation can be profitable if it forces us 
to sweep out the rubbish and the useless ac- 
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cumulations and make judgments as to what 
is necessary to retain and what is surplusage. 

This revolution in thinking has left no 
traditional social unit untouched. Our 
schools, our universities, our corporations, 
our legislatures, our military services, our 
social service institutions and our churches 
have all felt the winds of change. 

We have eliminated much cant and preju- 
dice. We have learned to look through the 
appearance of things to matters of sub- 
stance. We have opened up new areas of op- 
portunity. We have abandoned many catch 
phrases and phony labels. We have discovered 
new sympathies between people of different 
races and forged new bonds between dif- 
ferent sects with similar religious traditions. 
We have discovered the dross in material 
things and haye concluded that these alone 
cannot bring satisfaction of our yearning for 
heaven. 

The revolution which has taken place in 
the liturgy of our Roman Church may per- 
haps be taken as a symbol of this all-per- 
vasive change of which I speak. 

We have nearly abandoned the Latin serv- 
ice. We have shortened our observances. We 
have eliminated duplication and unnecessary 
ceremonial, We have tried to substitute the 
participant for the passive and even som- 
nolent observer. 

And yet. 

There are moments when the over thirty 
(that is the magic line of demarcation) 
traditionalist has qualms as he sees the bull- 
dozer methodically pressing on its levelling 
course. 

Shall we never again thrill to those majes- 
tic hymns of St. Thomas Aquinas—the Tan- 
tum Ergo—or the Pange Lingua? Is Pales- 
trina consigned forever to outer darkness? 
Can the guitar Mass fill the void left by the 
removal of Hayden or Mozart or William 
Byrd? 

Which is preferable? the traditional Rheims 
version: 

“Consider the lilies of the field how they 
grow. They labour not neither do they spin 
and yet I say to you that not even Solomon, 
in all his glory, was arrayed as one of these,” 
or (the improved version) 

“As for clothes, why be concerned: Learn 
a lesson from the way the wild flowers grow. 
They do not work. They do not spin. Yet 
I assure you not even Solomon in all his 
splendor was arrayed like one of these.” 

One feels that the revisionists barely 
avoided saying, “Man, look at them lilies.” 

The point I make in this connection and 
in our examination of all the changes that 
are thrust upon us today is that there is a 
compelling need for judgment, for discrimi- 
nation and for the exercise of a sense of his- 
torical perspective in deciding where we are 
heading, 

Let us eliminate the shoddy and the super- 
fluous and the second-rate, but let us, for 
Heaven's sake and our own, retain the sound, 
the valuable, the tried and the good. Granted 
that these are value judgments, neverthe- 
less, let us look at our own history and that 
of the world. Let us profit by our experience 
and by the tragic fate of other nations. 

Let us recall the long, slow climb from bar- 
barism and slavery to a system of laws that 
protects human freedom and not abandon 
our hard-won gains in a surge of emotion 
or & momentary passion. 

Perhaps there was some good in the Purl- 
tan ethic. Perhaps the Ten Commandments 
and the seven deadly sins had some validity. 
Perhaps the Constitution with its Bill of 
Rights still shines as a beacon to Czechs 
and Poles and Russians. At least it is worth 
thinking about before we toss out the whole 
works. 

Renewal Sil Demolition No! 

What I am suggesting is that one can 
easily go over the line from freedom to ex- 
cess and from change to destruction—with- 
out the balance which is provided by history 
and experience. 
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The danger, of course, is that we shall 
come to a time of confrontation if large seg- 
ments of our population continue to move in 
contrary directions. The recent parades of 
the hard-hatted construction workers evi- 
dence an aroused conservative reaction. 

I also suggest that some bounds be set to 
criticism as destruction and that, recogniz- 
ing human frailities and defects, we seek to 
recreate the consensus which once obtained 
concerning the worth and relevance of our 
public institutions. 

It may be that we are coming to a time 
of revulsion against the excuses which have 
been permitted—as they have never been 
permitted in responsible societies before (can 
one imagine the New Haven debacle being 
allowed in England or in France?) 

Students can take over dormitories and 
can burn banks, but can they run an educa- 
tional organization or a financial system? 

Black Panthers can disrupt court sessions 
and bring the administration of justice to 
a standstill, but given their liberty, would 
they provide a jury system, habeas corpus, 
appeals, the discovery of evidence and the 
other guarantees which are now guaranteed 
to all our citizens. 

We can strike down the barriers to the 
erotic and the sensual in print and on the 
stage—but can we provide a firm and con- 
sistent statement of human goals that will 
compel admiration and agreement. 

These are the real questions which we 
must face as we struggle to find our way 
among the contending forces of contem- 
porary life. 

In the old days, one would have closed a 
commencement speech with a series of ad- 
monitions or exhortations depending on the 
cast of mind of the speaker. 

This would not do today. General proposi- 
tions are suspect—and calls to virtue are 
subject to the pejorative designation of 
“Victorian morality”. 

So I shall confine myself to thanking the 
faculty and students of Ursuline for the 
pleasure which Rosemary and I have derived 
from being associated with this School, and 
to expressing appreciation for the friend- 
ships which Parthy has made and for the 
experiences which she has shared and the 
knowledge and maturity which she has 
gained. There has been a tolerance, an in- 
spiration and an understanding on the part 
of the Ursuline Faculty which are truly 
noteworthy. There has been a friendliness, a 
warmth, an enthusiasm and what I might 
term a “zaniness” about the girls in this 
school which I find wholly admirable—and 
I must confess that there have been times 
when I have wished that I were in the late 
teen group myself. 

Our hope for you, then, is that you will 
retain permanently something of the special 
character that is yours today, that this 
warmth, this enthusiasm, this tolerance, this 
friendliness, this respect for tradition, and 
yes, this zaniness of which I have spoken 
will not be lost—but will be treasured and 
will be transmitted to others as you go 
through life. 

You have today an idealism, a balance, a 
self-respect and a reverence that are unique 
in today’s world. May you retain. these qual- 
ities and may the world regain an apprecia- 
tion of their value. Perhaps it might not be 
too much to hope that you could lead the 
way to such a renovation by your example. 

Good luck and God bless you all! 


BATTLING JUNE SLAVERY 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor’s worthwhile 
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exposé on drug addiction has turned to 
the domestic ramifications and I am 
pleased to insert the following article in 
the Recorp for the benefit of my col- 
leagues. This article makes one appreci- 
ate the difficulties faced by the customs 
agents in trying to stem the flow of nar- 
cotics into the country and also the enor- 
mity of the task facing the narcotics of- 
ficers who work in every city trying to 
break the drug rings. The tone of the ar- 
ticle is not hopeful, but then neither are 
the lives of those who live in the shadow 
of addiction; but perhaps the realism of 
the article will help us find the key to 
successfully stopping the narcotic traffic. 
The article follows: 


[From the Christian Sclence Monitor, July 15, 
1970] 
America’s DRUG STEUGGLE: II—Freepom From 
HEROIN: BATTLING JUNK SLAVERY 
(By Gil Scott) 

New YorK.—They languish in a world of 
unfaithful enchantment, indifference to the 
society from which they have become alien- 
ated, indifferent to the abuse they have 
heaped upon their minds and their bodies. 

Street corners, doorways, abandoned tene- 
ments are some of the communes they in- 
habit in shared despair, 

A boy wrestled in slow motion to keep his 
body upright as he leaned against a parked 
car, fighting off the nod, that irresistible 
inclination to sleep. A short distance away, 
a man ambled across the street as he jabbed 
his left hand in one direction and poked his 
right hand in another, boxing an imaginary 
opponent while his eyes waged a losing 
struggle to remain open, 

These are heroin addicts, and you can 
see them huddled in small knots in Harlem 
or any other ghetto. Here the United States 
heroin traffic made its first stop. Here heroin 
addiction is already a third-generation prob- 
lem, 

The craving for heroin takes up practically 
the whole of an addict’s life. In his endless 
scramble for another “fix,” the addict’s job, 
friends, and family become neglected. He 
often resorts to crime to support his habit, 
which could cost as much as $75 to $100 a 
day. This amount is about one-fourth of the 
value of the goods he has stolen and sold. 

When stealing becomes too much for a 
hassle, many addicts end up as small-time 
pushers in the traffic as well as its victims. 

A longtime Harlem resident called drug 
trafficking the community’s “No. 1 industry.” 

Many bars and beauty~parlors give tacit 
support to the addict by buying his stolen 
goods. 

“It's the vice that turns people against each 
other,” the Harlemite said. “The tenant up- 
stairs buys the television off the tenant 
downstairs after it has been stolen by the 
junkie.” 

“I’m a dope fiend . . . been using it for 17 
years,” says a 33-year-old addict, who has 
spent 11 of those years in prison. “I don’t 
like doing it, because I know it's a thing that 
places.me in the penitentiary yearly. I go 
to jail every year steady. I'm one of the best 
thieves out here by everybody's say-so.” 


SECURITY JOB ASSAILED 

He has a wife and four children and says 
he had to steal about $200 a day to support 
his family and his habit. He specialized in 
men's suits. 

“If whitey knew what it was costing him, 
he wouldn’t put dope in Harlem,” the addict 
argues. “We get dope from the Mafia, and we 
pay for it by stealing from the Jewish guys 
downtown. The thing is continuous.” 

None of the addicts interviewed believed 
that the federal, state, or city governments 
are making serious efforts to stop the heroin 
traffic. 

They were equally critical of the police de- 
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ent, accusing some of the police of not 
only doing little or nothing about the drug 
business, but actually engaging in it them- 
selves. 

“A cop will give you two bundles [that he 
allegedly took from another addict] and tell 
you to sell it for $200 and the time you are to 
bring the money back to him,” an addict said. 
“And you'd better be there with the money or 
he’ll get you later! That’s why we have no 
respect for the rogue.” 

“It’s a game,” said an addict in Brooklyn’s 
Bedford-Stuyvesant. section, “They [the po- 
lice] know what's happening. They make a 
lot of money on it themselves.” 

INVOLVEMENT CALLED ISOLATED 

Deputy Chief Inspector John McCahey, 
commanding officer of New York City’s nar- 
cotics division, says the addicts’ allegations 
are not supported by facts. “Let's face it. 
They can’t like us. We’re depriving them. The 
only thing the addict looks for is his next 
fix.” 

There have been instances of individual 
police involvement in pushing drugs, but 
Chief McCahey says they were “exceptions 
to the rule,” adding that “we take steps to 
prevent that from happening.” 

But police officials are quick to admit their 
failure to halt the heroin traffic in this na- 
tion’s drug capital. Harlem now harbors an 
estimated 100,000 heroin users. 

Police Commissioner Howard R. Leary said 
that “while arrests have been increasing, the 
illegal drug trade ... continues unabated, 


and we must, as always, face up to realities.” 

The department has attempted to meet 
the problem by increasing its narcotics squad 
from 300 to 700 members within the past 


year. 

Chief McCahey said his unit makes about 
3,000 arrests a month, half of which result 
from an agent's actually purchasing drugs 
from a seller. The unit also raids and closes 
down 30 to 40 drug “factories.” “And yet, 
the flow seems to continue,” Chief McCahey 
said. 

Part of the problem, says one ex-addict 
who was on heroin 17 years, is that the police 
only get to the small-time street pushers. 
“These guys can’t even afford a pair of 
shoes—they're really just little bums like I 
turned out to be,” he said. 


DEALER SOPHISTICATION REPORTED 


Chief McCahey said big dealers of heroin 
and other drugs are sophisticated people with 
à keen business sense. 

He explained that only those persons con- 
sidered trusted and reliable, in the under- 
world lexicon, have the connections and are 
able to buy pure heroin in large quantities 
from whoever smuggles it into the United 
States, ° 

If the price for a kilo (2.2 pounds) is $5,000 
to $6,000, a dealer can sell it for $11,000 to 
$14,000 for a quick profit. He has ended his 
part of a transaction and does not want to 
have anything to do-with street sales, which, 
according to Mr. McCahey, are the “most 
vulnerable” point of the operation in terms 
of chances of being arrested. 

Big dealers stay away from the “factories,” 
too, where pure heroin is diluted with milk 
sugar or quinine, thereby making several 
kilos of adulterated heroin from the original 
package. 

Instead the “pros” pay others to take the 
risks, 

“I used to get $200 for working three after- 
noons a week cutting drugs in a Harlem 
hotel room,” said a 15-year-old Puerto Rican 
girl who has been on heroin since she was 12. 

“This business is very fluid,” Chief Mc- 
Cahey comments. “An awful lot of people are 
getting in. On a regular basis, a person gets 
& good income from it and his chances of 
being arrested are almost nil.” 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


“There is a tremendous amount of trust 
at the upper levels and you don't get them to 
inform. Otherwise our job would be much 
easier,” he added. 

“You want to know who's behind the drug 
traffic? asked a white addict in Brooklyn. 
“It goes up to big business people . . . people 
you can’t touch in a million years. Ain’t no- 
body, even the president of the United States, 
going to get close to them. There are so many 
channels. Dope goes through 10 or 15 people. 
You cannot stop it.” 


MAFIA RULE QUESTIONED 


William H. Tendy, chief of the narcotics 
unit of the U.S. attorney’s office for the south- 
ern district of New York, told a House com- 
mittee on crime recently that 15 Mafia mem- 
bers control nearly all of this country’s dope 
traffic. 

But Chief McCahey said he does not believe 
that the Mafia is involved directly in nar- 
cotics. Its role, he said, is to provide loans for 
persons engaging in the illegal traffic. 

In Harlem, one resident, who has been an 
outspoken critic of the dope pushers in that 
community, said a “black and Cuban Mafia” 
has emerged to reap its profits. 

“Heroin is coming into this country in 
greater quantities than ever before,” Chief 
McCahey said. “Increasing narcotics arrests 
in this city cannot curb drug abuse as long 
as tons of heroin are smuggled across our 
nation’s borders each year. 

“Large numbers of pushers and dealers 
are being arrested after painstaking investi- 
gations, but these efforts are frustrated by 
the continued illegal import of drugs which 
flow endlessly through the organized crim- 
inal market and into the bloodstream of a 
growing addict population.” 

Nearly 400 persons have perished from 
drug abuse since the begining of the year, 
according to the chief medical examiner's 
office. And the number of known heroin users 
in the city’s high schools increased 400 per- 
cent during a 1968-69 period. 

The use of heroin has not only increased, 
it has spread beyond the black enclaves to the 
city’s white high schools, city colleges, and 
even Columbia University—whose students 
have access to the same dealers as do Har- 
lem’s pusher-addicts. 

Some Harlemites point to the spread of 
heroin to the white community with a sad but 
ironic hopefulness. “The best way to cure 
the dope problem is to have some son of a 
senator or judge get hooked,” said an ex- 
addict working in one of the city’s drug treat- 
ment centers. 

Black community leaders are beginning to 
mount their own antidrug campaigns. New 
York State Sen. Waldaba Stewart (D) of 
Brooklyn is supporting male citizen-action 
groups that make it their business to ap- 
proach known pushers and tell them to 
move out. The Black Panther Party in 
Queens announced recently that it is pre- 
pared to use whatever means necessary to 
force out “the pusher man.” 

GROUP PURSUES INFORMATION 

A year-old group called Mothers Against 
Drugs (MAD) urges community residents to 
record the names, addresses, and license- 
plate numbers of known traffickers, suppliers, 
and pushers. MAD then turns this informa- 
tion over to the district attorney’s office. 

These groups are trying to make a dent 
in the flow of heroin into their own com- 
munities. But they also appeal to federal 
Officials to increase efforts to prevent the 
drugs from entering the country in the first 
place. 

The Bureau of Customs, a branch of the 
Treasury Department, has the seemingly in- 
surmountable task of blocking illegal drugs 
at port of entry. With millions of persons 
traveling to and from the United States an- 
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nually by air or ship, every person is a po- 
tential smuggler of an illegal narcotic drug. 

The Congress recently provided $9 million 
in a supplemental appropriation which 
helped increase the customs service and 
strengthened its investigative powers. 

Under what is called the department's ac- 
celerated inspection system, which began in 
early June, customs inspectors at Kennedy 
Airport, after primary questioning, select 20 
percent of the passengers entering the coun- 
try for secondary examinations and thorough 
inspections of all their baggage. 


CUSTOMS AGENT’S SEARCH POWERS 


There are about 300 customs inspectors at 
Kennedy Airport, which is acknowledged as 
a major distribution center for drugs. 

Customs agents, who belong to the serv- 
ice’s enforcement branch, have unusual au- 
thority to make a complete search of a per- 
son’s baggage, personal effects, and his body. 

This unit makes wide use of paid in- 

formers, some of whom are entitled to 25 
percent of the value of the contraband re- 
covered by the government. The amount 
paid is not to exceed $50,000 for any one 
case, 
“We've had cases where an individual 
informer, as a result of information furnished 
to us, has received several hundred thousand 
dollars,” the customs spokesman said. 

The department is also conducting ex- 
periments on methods of detecting heroin 
or cocaine, both of which are almost odorless. 

But according to Commissioner of Cus- 
toms Myles J. Ambrose, the results of these 
efforts are still negligible. Testifying recently 
before a congressional committee, he said 
that the stepped-up baggage inspection sys- 
tem has 60 far failed to make any “signifi- 
cant” gains in curbing heroin smuggling. 
And tips from informers account for only 
about 5 percent of the seizures of drugs at 
customs, the bureau says. 


FEDERAL CRACKDOWN CHALEED UP 


The Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, a branch of the Justice Department, 
is the other major federal agency attempt- 
ing to curb the illegal drug traffic. 

Recently, federal agents made raids in New 
York and nine other cities, arrested 135 per- 
sons, and seized heroin and cocaine valued 
at $2.5 million on the retail market. 

The target, said Attorney General John N, 
Mitchell, was a nationwide ring handling 
about 30 percent of all heroin sales and 
about 75 to 80 percent of cocaine sales in 
the United States. 

But heroin is still very much available. 
“The raid wasn’t even felt out on the street,” 
said John Maxwell, an éx-addict who helps 
at Phoenix House, one of the city’s drug 
treatment centers. “I can see the fellows out 
on the street copping just as big as life.” 

According to Justice Department officials, 
much, of the evidence on which the raids 
were based came about through wiretapping. 
Mr, Mitchell is seeking new legislation which 
would allow the searching of dwellings with- 
out notice: the so-called “no-knock” law. 


USE OF EXISTING LAWS URGED 


Some black community leaders say that 
even without the support of such legislation, 
local police could effectively harass sus- 
pected big dealers. 

“Right next door to this drug treatment 
center is the biggest dope drop in Brooklyn,” 
said Dr. Barry Primm, director of the Addic- 
tion Research and Treatment Center in Bed- 
ford-Stuyvesant. “Maybe the police can’t 
catch ‘Brooklyn Slim’ with the drug. But 
they could get him on something else—like 
the pile of garbage in his backyard.” 

According to John E. Ingersoll, director of 
the “Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous 
Drugs, his department is hoping for stronger 
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narcotics laws that would impose stiffer pen- 
alties on sellers and stress leniency for 
youngsters who buy drugs for their own 
use. Mr. Ingersoll says that the bureau is also 
“working very hard to get rid of the source 
in Turkey and France particularly.” 

But in the end Mr. Ingersoll and other 
law-enforcement officials suggest that the 
only way to stop the heroin traffic is to stop 
the demand for heroin. He stressed the need 
for more educational programs to deter drug 
use, 

“You've got to get inside the skin of people 
and turn them off drugs and turn them on 
to something else—something constructive. 
People are going to have to resolve their 
problems without the use of drugs. It’s a 
very, very difficult and frustrating kind of 
undertaking, but I think we'd better get on 
with it.” 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1970 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, 11 years ago 
this month the 89th Congress during the 
administration of the late Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, designated the third week in 
July as Captive Nations Week. This year, 
from July 12 through July 18, the people 
of the United States and 17 other free 
nations will again mark that anniver- 
sary. 

As is pointed out in the Captive Na- 
tions Week manifesto of 1970, this 
week’s observance falls just 2 months 
after the 25th anniversary of one of the 
most poignant anniversaries ever marked 
in our time. For it was 25 years ago in 
May, as World War II drew to a vic- 
torious close, that the 100 million people 
from east and central Europe began to-be 
drawn into the Communist domination 
of Russia. Even as these once free and 
independent people were celebrating 
their liberation from the Nazi tyranny, 
they were being absorbed by the Com- 
munists. 

Living in freedom we often forget 
what a priceless possession freedom is, 
and that even as we enjoy our freedom 
much of the world still knows only Com- 
munist oppression. Yet the revolts of 
Hungary and Poland in 1956, and more 
recently the tragic crushing of liberal- 
izing movements in Czechoslovakia 
should remind us how much those peo- 
ple held under Communist domination 
for nearly a generation desire freedom. 
They show us the sacrifices those brave 
people held captive will make to possess 
something we take for granted. 

Therefore, this week-long observance 
of Captive Nations Week should give us 
all an opportunity to reaffirm, not only 
our efforts on behalf of all repressed 
people, but give us also the chance to 
ponder the danger and suffering that 
can occur through freedom’s loss. Let 
us this week rededicate ourselves to the 
principal that all men should be free, 
and strengthen our spirits with that love 
for freedom that has marked us as a na- 
tion from our birth. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
THE MOD CORPS 


HON. CHARLES H, WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 9 the Washington Post 
reported the formation of a national 
sports committee to help fight drug abuse 
among America’s youngsters. To be 
known as the MOD Corps, with MOD 
signifying March on Drugs, five profes- 
sional athletes were the first recruits in 
a group expected to reach several hun- 
dred. These athletes will make speeches, 
meet youngsters and explain the dangers 
of narcotics. 

The establishment and growth of drug 
subcultures among this Nation’s young- 
sters spreads daily. As John Schmitt, 
center of the New York Jets, stated 
“when the Jets asked me to talk to some 
young people a few months ago I was 
amazed at what I heard. Kids in the 
early grades, even kindergarten, knew 
more about drugs than we did—and we 
thought we were well briefed.” 

I applaud creation of this committee 
and hope that more and more athletes 
will participate in the fight against drug 
abuse. 

For my colleagues’ information, I am 
including the story by Steve Snider into 
the RECORD: 

ATHLETES JOIN MARCH ON DRUGS 
(By Steve Snider) 


NEw York, July 9.—A national sports com- 
mittee to help fight drug abuse among Amer- 
ica’s youngsters began forming today under 
the direction of the MOD Corps—the March 
on Drugs. 

Five professional athletes were the first 
recruits in a group expected to reach several 
hundred who will make speeches, meet 
youngsters and explain the dangers of nar- 
cotics: 

Rickie Harris, defensive halfback, Washing- 
ton Redskins—“I went to high school at the 
edge of the Watts section in Los Angeles and 
the problem was terrific even then. I escaped 
because I was busy being an athlete. Yes, 
I have taken pep pills from a licensed physi- 
cian to get me through a football game but 
that’s far different than from a pusher on the 
street. I don’t take pep pills any more. And 
no pain-killers with a needle, either.” 

Ron Woods, outfielder, New York Yan- 
kees—“About 40 percent of the kids in my 
school at Compton, Calif., were taking drugs, 
Like Rickie, I stayed away because of sports. 
The way things are today, with so much 
around, I don’t know whether I could avoid 
it again without some help.” 

John Schmitt, center, New York Jets—“I 
went to a private school on Long Island and 
the biggest deal was sneaking off for a beer. 
But when the Jets asked me to talk to some 
young people a few months ago I was amazed 
at what I heard. Kids in the early grades, 
even kindergarten, knew more about drugs 
than we did—and we thought we were well 
briefed.” 

Tom Nieporte, professional golfer—“I have 
nine children ranging from one to 14 years. 
I'll do anything I can to protect them. Al- 
ready I'm amazed at some of the things my 
5-year-old son repeats from conversations 
with older boys.” 

Mike Bass, defensive halfback, Washington 
Redskins—“I went to high school in Ypsi- 
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lanti, Mich., a comparative small, conserva- 
tive town. Drugs were not.a problem. But as 
Rickie and I went around the country this 
summer as consultants to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, I found that something 
has been lost by the youngsters. The adults 
are partly to blame. Between them, they 
have to find the happy medium.” 

Norman King, a New York advertising man 
and chairman of the March on Drugs, said 
the committee will be expanded to include 
chapters in all sections of the nation with 
star athletes being sought for the speakers’ 
bureau. 

“The athletes are young,” said King. “Kids 
can relate to them better than they can to 
adults.” 

Harris and Bass were winding up a 30- 
city tour, mostly together but occasionally 
apart, to explain the new program drawn 
up by the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Washington. 

“The OEO is certain that just throwing 
out a bat and ball for the kids in the summer 
time isn’t going to do much good,” Bass 
said. “We explained the OEO’s program on 
job education to officials and talked to kids. 
One thing we did was to explain to the 
youngsters that being a plumber or an elec- 
trician or something like that may not be 
glamorous but it sure can pay off.” 

Today’s youngsters, on the average, are a 
long way from being blase about sports and 
athletes, Harris said. 

“They still send us lots of fan mall and 
they're down there after a game for auto- 
graphs,” he said. “If they weren't looking up 
to us a little bit they wouldn't be wasting 
their time. 

“I think we can do a lot of good in the 
MOD Corps.” 


PLANNING FOR MORE PEOPLE 


HON. GEORGE BUSH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BUSH, Mr. Speaker, the Republi- 
can Task Force on Earth Resources and 
Population, of which I am chairman, re- 
leased its final report on.July 8, entitled 
“Earth Resources and Population—Prob- 
lems and Directions.” I have been de- 
lighted to see the positive response that 
this report has already received. Of par- 
ticular satisfaction to me was the edi- 
torial in the Houston Chronicle last week 
entitled “Planning for More People.” I 
offer this editorial for the Recorp for the 
benefit of my colleagues: 

PLANNING FOR MORE PEOPLE 

The United States may be moving to meet 
the demands of its rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. But is it moving fast enough? 

The House Republican Task Force on Earth 
Resources and Population has urged the fed- 
eral government to give emphasis to research 
and development of potential reservoirs of 
food and minerals equal to the effort on our 
space exploration program. 

We are exhausting our great stores of nat- 
ural resources and fuels. Presently we must 
look elsewhere for more raw materials, for 
the “potential reservoirs.” The sea is one such 
possible source. è 

In its final report on the problems of a 
growing population and its needs, the Task 
Force, headed by Republican Cong. George 
Bush of Houston, has stressed the effect of 
overpopulation on America: 

Our cities are overcrowded, They have been 
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termed “sick” because of it, The resulting 
friction causes social problems and unrest. 
Our transportation facilities cannot handle 
the demands of urbanization. 

Fortunately, the United States does not 
have population problems as severe as many 
other countries. It can support itself. It pro- 
duces enough food for its citizens and will 
continue to do so for many years to come. 
Yet the increased productivity has been 
achieved only with fertilizers and pesticides. 
And they can cause ecological damage. 

As we gear our technology to the increase 
in numbers, we severely strain the environ- 
ment. How much longer can the earth 
Cleanse itself? No one knows, But at the rate 
the population has been growing (scientists 
forecast the world’s population will double 
by 2009) we may find out all too soon. 


ROSE L. STURDYVIN, WINNER OF 
VA’'S DISTINGUISHED SERVICE 
AWARD: MODEL FOR THE NATION 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, ren- 
dering assistance to disabled veterans is 
a delicate matter. 

According to Rose L. Sturdyvin, who 
has been supplying such assistance in 
Hawaii for 21 years, the disabled veteran 
needs help, but may resent overt sym- 
pathy. Says Mrs. Sturdyvin: 

You have to be sympathetic without ap- 
pearing to be, and help them to help them- 
selves, 


For over two decades, Rose Sturdyvin 
has been helping disabled veterans help 
themselves, for most of that time as Na- 
tional Service Officer of the Disabled 
American Veterans in Hawaii. 

She was recently honored by the Vet- 
erans’ Administration as a recipient of 
their Distinguished Service Award, the 
highest honor bestowed by the agency. 

Mrs. Sturdyvin’s story was warmly told 
in a recent article in the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin, and I submit that article for 
inclusion in the Record because I believe 
she stands as a model for the entire 
Nation: 

SHE HELPS VETERANS GET WHAT THEY 
DESERVE 
(By Kathy Gautier) 

If your job title is “national service officer” 
you have some explaining to do at cocktail 
parties. It isn't like saying. “I’m a doctor,” 
(or teacher or secretary or high wire acro- 
bat.) Everyone knows what they do. 

But being a national service officer for the 
Disabled American Veterans is something 
else. Not to mention being the only female 
national service officer in charge of a DAV 
office in the United States. 

“Basically my job is to counsel veterans, 
their widows and dependents on the benefits 
available to them,” said Mrs. Rose L. Sturdy- 
vin, who IS the only woman to fill this posi- 
tion in the States. She is in charge of the 
Hawaii DAV office at 680 Ala Moana Blvd. 

“I represent them before the rating board 
of the Veterans’ Administration in matters 
concerning their claims,” Mrs. Sturdyvin 
continued, “That is my Job, supposedly, but 
I usually end up getting involved in their 
personal problems too. First they come in 
for their disability claim, then they tell you, 
their troubles, anything from their chil- 
dren’s education to ‘My wife left me and I 
don’t know what to do.’” 
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Mrs. Sturdyvin last month received the 
highest honor bestowed by the agency, the 
Distinguished Service Award, for continu- 
ing service in 21 years with Hawaii DAV. 
She has been head of the office for the last 
15. 

“I came to>this office in 1949 as a part- 
time secretary,” the Honolulu born Mrs. 
Sturdyvin said. “I never intended to stay 
but somehow the contacts I made, the 
people—you get engrossed in helping people 
and you must stay and stay, so here I am.” 

Besides helping veterans: and widows of 
veterans, there is another aspect of her job 
which she considers very important—help- 
ing the wives of veterans to help their hus- 
bands—tactfully. 

“Disabled veterans need help,” she said, 
“and the wives are generally understanding 
and sympathetic. The problem is that the 
disabled man—even if he’s an amputee— 
resents help and sympathy. You have to be 
sympathetic without appearing to be, and 
help them to help themselves.” 

As a national service officer, Mrs. Sturdy- 
vin is accredited by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to bring cases before the VA rating 
board in the manner of a lawyer before a 
court. Accreditation also gives her access to 
the confidential records of the VA, 

Mrs. Sturdyvin emphasized that the DAV 
is not part of the VA, but a separate orga- 
nization (chartered by the U.S. Congress in 
1920) working out of the VA office. 

It is not necessary to go through the DAV 
to obtain veterans’ benefits—application can 
be made through the VA office directly—but 
Mrs, Sturdyvin feels the DAV performs a 
necessary function in making families aware 
of what is available to them and acting as 
intermediary. 

“Some veterans and widows are unaware 
of the benefits they can get,” Mrs. Stur- 
dyvin said, “such as education through the 
G.I. bill, job training, education for their 
children. Also, they don’t always know their 
limitations. A widow of a yeteran who dies 
of a service-connected disability is entitled 
to full death compensation, but if a veteran 
dies of a heart condition 20 years later, she 
cannot receive compensation unless she's 
below a certain income criterion.” 

Not knowing this frequently causes prob- 
lems and panic for widows in the following 
manner, the service officer said: 

A widow who is working receives compen- 
sation checks regularly from the VA. She 
doesn’t realize that she is not entitled to the 
full amount she is receiving. At the end of 
the year the VA sends her an income ques- 
tionnaire which she fills out. Then it hap- 
pens—she gets a letter from the VA office 
telling her she has received an overpayment 
of $4,000, and asking her to return the 
money. 

“By then of course she has spent it,” said 
Mrs. Sturdyvin. “And usually she is unable 
to pay.” 

At this point, if the widow has contact 
with the DAV office, Mrs. Sturdyvin steps 
in and takes her case before the board. 

“Usually I've been successful in getting 
a waiver of overpayment so she doesn’t have 
to pay back the money,” she said. “In -most 
cases she can’t pay because she’s getting so 
little anyway. Some widows don't know 
about the service and they borrow, beg or 
try to get the money somehow.” 

Cases like this are frequent, she said, 
although most of them run only to sums in 
the hundreds, not thousands. Most such 
problems she thinks could be avoided if the 
widow consulted the DAV office about her 
rights, obligations and benefits in the first 
place. 

“Some of them have the attitude that be- 
cause they have lost a husband or son they 
are entitled to anything the government 
gives them,” she said. 

Twice a widow herself, although not a 
military widow, Mrs. Sturdyvin finds it easy 
to sympathize with their problems, Since the 
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death of her second husband, Earl Sturdyvin, 
former deputy tax director for the State, in 
1965, she has lived by herself in a condo- 
minium at the Kapiolani Bel-Aire. She has 
no children, 

“I keep busy with organization work,” she 
said, “most of it connected with veterans.” 

She is a member of the State Executive 
Committee for the Disabled American Vet- 
erans, Department of Hawaii, and has served 
on the DAV’s fund raising drive. She is a 
member of the DAV Auxiliary, Oahu No, 1, 
& past president and current member of the 
VFW Ladies’ Auxiliary, a member of the 
Zonta Club of Honolulu, and former presi- 
dent of the same club’s Wahiawa chapter. 

She lived in Wahiawa when Sturdyvin 
operated the Town and Country Lodge, a 
Wahaiwa restaurant now out of business. 

“I didn't have anything to do with the 
restaurant,” she said. “I was too busy here, 
but I do love to cook, I don’t do as much 
now that I’m alone—occasionally I bake pies 
and things.” 

The service officer also knits (she has made 
several dresses for herself) and loves fashion. 
Before she was first married she operated her 
own dress shop. 

“But I don’t have much time for knitting 
or much else now,” she said. “My job is from 
7:30 to 4 supposedly, but really from 7:30 
until I’m done.” 


SOVIET NUCLEAR SUPERIORITY 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Sunday, June 28, 1970, edition of the 
San Diego Union carried an informative 
editorial reviewing the conflicting views 
surrounding our position of superiority 
to the Sovet Union in strategic nuclear 
arms. This editorial does much to place 
in perspective the overriding need to 
support the bolstering of our nuclear 
arms. The author, Adm. Ruthven E, 
Libby, USN, retired, attempts to turn 
the public on to the pressing situation 
and I fee] this commendable effort should 
be brought to the attention of my House 
colleagues: 

SOVIET UNION GAINING NUCLEAR SUPERIORITY, 
SAYS WRITER 
(By Ruthyen E. Libby) 

Aesop is probably too square to be read 
by the youngsters of today, but the oldsters 
will remember his fable of the race between 
the hare and the tortoise. 

The tortoise won by proceeding steadily, 
albeit slowly, while the hare rushed ahead 
and then doped off. 

This famous fabler would have been hard 
put to construct a tale illustrative either of 
the rise of the Soviet Union to a position of 
superiority in strategic nuclear arms, or of 
the mental state of the American public 
which let this happen. He probably would 
have likened us somehow to the lemmings. 

But, as the House Armed Service Commit- 
tee said in a report released in late April, 
“There has not been an arms race; the So- 
viets have been running at full speed by 
themselves.” 

The American public, government officials 
and our allies have been warned repeatedly 
of the present situation and informed suc- 
cinctly of the rapidity with which Soviet su- 
periority ts growing. Because of the sources 
and the number of these warnings, the pub- 
lic cannot possibly plead ignorance. Our re- 
fusal so far to act must be ascribed to other 
reasons, 
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President Nixon repeatedly has demon- 
strated his trust and confidence in the mem- 
bers of the armed forces, men and women 
who have devoted their lives—and often sac- 
rificed them—to defend this nation, As com- 
mander-in-chief, he has demonstrated “loy- 
alty down” which is the wellspring of “loyalty 
up” and the keystone of military morale. 

He is unhappy about the tendency of many 
Americans to view patriotism with scorn, 
their desire to cut back on national defense, 
to regard military forces and military spend- 
ing as inherently evil. 

He recognizes the high motives of those 
who wish to reduce the defense budget in 
order to improve the domestic environment— 
but he warns that unless the country has 
adequate defenses, there may be no environ- 
ment to worry about. And, he gives us chap- 
ter and verse to prove that our defenses, al- 
ready woefully inadequate, are steadily be- 
coming less so in the face of burgeoning So- 
viet power. 

Both he and Secretary of Defense Melvin 
Laird have told us that we are now at the 
point—or very close to it—where we must 
decide whether we are to continue as a first- 
class power or settle for a state of subser- 
vience to Russia. 

Laird has revealed many detailed statistics 
about the Russians’ steadily increasing pre- 
ponderance in intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, in SS-9 missiles explicitly designed to 
knock out our Minuteman silos, in missile- 
launching submarines, in fractional orbital 
bombardment systems, in undersea long- 
range missile systems—in the entire spectrum 
of offensive first-strike nuclear arms—and in 
antiballistic missile systems designed to pro- 
tect themselves against our attack capability. 

He has warned us, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, that the Soviet momen- 
tum in arms development is a grave danger 
to the survival of the West. 

He has warned that if no progress occurs 
in the Stategic Arms Limitation Talks in 
Vienna, hard, tough decisions on nuclear 
arms must be made by the United States, de- 
cisions which will require the European mem- 
bers of NATO to shoulder more and more of 
the burden of their own defense. In return, 
the NATO defense ministers recognize and 
are concerned about the continuing growth 
of the armed forces of Russia. 

The House Armed Services Report of April 
27 said, “In the last five years the Soviets 
have increased their strategic offensive mis- 
siles from around 300 to 1,500 and have 
achieved a fourfold increase in the megaton- 
nage of their strategic arsenal. 

“The United States, by contrast, is pro- 
ceeding on a strategic offensive force level 
that was determined in the mid-’60s and in 
which no essential change has been made 
despite a change in the nature of the threat. 
In the comparable time frame, the United 
States has reduced its nuclear megatonnage 
by more than 40 per cent. 

“It should be kept in mind that the de- 
cision to make MIRV (multiple independ- 
ently targeted reentry vehicles) a part of the 
U.S. Minuteman force was made in the 1965 
to 1967 time frame. Since this step was con- 
sidered . . . necessary against the then pro- 
jected threat, it should be apparent that the 
continuation of the MIRV and ABM pro- 
grams are but the continuation of deploy- 
ment for a deterrent policy adequate to meet 
the threat as it then existed.” 

Since this decision was made, the threat 
has increased many times over. Yet we have 
done nothing to increase our capability to 
meet the new threat. 

On the contrary, even the continuation of 
the present limited Safeguard and MIRV 
programs is in danger from the Senate anti- 
war coalition. 

Last August a 50-50 Senate vote just barely 
failed to defeat the deployment of even the 
limited Safeguard program. 

This coalition now enjoys a majority in 
the Senate, and seems increasingly able to 
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convince the public that funding for cor- 
rection of domestic woes should take prece- 
dence over funding for defense, and that 
money spent on new weapons systems does 
not really increase our security anyway. Some 
of the coalition seem convinced that if we 
bug out of Southeast Asia and unilaterally 
disarm, peace will automatically descend 
upon the world. 

Perhaps they should be reminded once 
again of the Communists’ dogma that 
“peace” exists when the Communist take- 
over of the world is proceeding on schedule, 


and “lasting peace” will prevail when it has 
been accomplished. 

They also would do well to consider that 
whatever human frailties may afflict the 
rulers of the Soviet Union, compassion and 
failure to take advantage of opportunities to 
further Communist aims are not included. 

Now that the Supreme Court has relieved 
our young men of any obligation to fight to 
defend the liberties they have inherited 
from their forebears who fought to establish 
and maintain them, our destruction in short 
order is assured if we fail to bolster our nu- 
clear deterrent to the point that we are not 
vulnerable to nuclear blackmail. 


CONGRESSMAN WYDLER’S 1970 
QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it has be- 
come a tradition in the “Fabulous 
Fourth” Congressional District to send 
reports of my activities to constituents 
and, once each year, to ask for their 
views on important current national is- 
sues, by means of a questionnaire. The 
questionnaire is now in its seventh con- 
secutive year. 

I send the questionnaire to every resi- 
dent who lives in the Fabulous Fourth 
Congressional District, regardless of 
party. In this way, I can truly test the 
prevailing opinion on great national is- 
sues. 

Once again, many thousands of people 
of the Fourth Congressional District 
have answered the questionnaire. The 
results have been carefully tabulated and 
I am still busy answering the many com- 
ments that have been made to me on the 
questionnaire returns. The enthusiastic 
response proves, once again, that people 
do care about their Government. 

I am now sending a copy of the ques- 
tionnaire results to each home in the 
Fourth Congressional District. These re- 
sults show the prevailing opinions in the 
district. 

As for the results, which were obtained 
mainly in the early spring, three out of 
every four persons approved the way 
President Nixon was handling the situ- 
ation in Vietnam. 

More than 90 percent approved a Fed- 
eral agency to enforce environmental 
standards, and to make it a Federal of- 
fense to send obscene materials through 
the mails to individuals under 16 years 
of age. I have sponsored legislation to ac- 
complish both these ends. 

Finally, people have rated the control 
of violence as the No. 1 domestic problem, 
with pollution and race relations as Nos. 
2and 3. 

The complete questionnaire results fol- 
low: 
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RESULTS OF THE SEVENTH ANNUAL “FABULOUS 
FOURTH” QUESTIONNAIRE OF THE FOURTH 
CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT, Nassau COUNTY, 
N.Y. 

[In percent] 

1. The Vietnamese conflict: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of. the way President 
Nixon is handling the situation in Vietnam? 
Approve 


Undecided 


2. The inflationary spiral: Do you approye 
or disapprove of stronger government con- 
trols on consumer spending such as restric- 
tions on the distribution of unsolicited credit 
cards? 


Approve 


Undecided 


3. The rights of consumers: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of increased budgetary 
appropriations for the governmental agen- 
cies concerned with enforcing food and drug 
regulations? 


Do you approve or disapprove of more 
stringent regulations with regard to food 
additives or substitutes? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 


4. The natural environment: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of specific federal stand- 
ards for keeping our environment unpolluted 


with an agency designated to enforce these 
standards? 


5. The welfare reform: Do you approve or 
disapprove of the President's “family assist- 
ance plan"—a federally supported “floor” un- 
der the income of American families, irre- 
spective of where they live? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 


6. The social security system: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of tying social security 
payments directly to the cost-of-living 
index? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 


7. The high cost of college: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of allowing income tax 
credits for college tuition expenses? 


Disapprove 
Undecided 


8. The transportation setup: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of federal subsidies to 
localities with major mass transportation 
problems? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 


9. The voting age: Do you approve or dis- 
approve of amending the Constitution to 
permit 18-year-olds to vote? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 


10. The post office: Do you approve or dis- 
approve of converting the Post Office Depart- 
ment to a government-owned corporation op- 
erating on a self-sustaining basis? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 
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11. The abuse of the mails: Do you ap- 
prove or disapprove of my bill making it a 
federal offense to send obscene or porno- 
graphic materials through the mail to in- 
dividuals under 16 years of age? 

Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 


12. The new federalism: Do you approve 
or disapprove of the President's proposal for 
a federal-state partnership with the federal 
government sharing its revenues with states 
and localities? 


Approve 
Disapprove 
Undecided 
THE DECADE OF THE 1970'S 

Please give a numerical rating to these 
domestic problems indicating the order of 
priority you feel they should have during the 
next ten years. 


2 
g 
3 
© 
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Race relations 
Environmental pollution. 
Improved quality of education 
Population explosion 

Mass housing. 

Adequate food supply. 

Decay of the cities 

Mass transportation 

Control of violence. 
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CON SON PRISON 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to inform the House of Representatives 
that an important news development 
has been reported from Saigon—im- 
portant because it refiects another step 
forward to a more humanitarian world. 
The Saigon government has anounced 
that the notorious “tiger cages” at Con 
Son prison will be demolished—erased 
from the face of the earth. 

I hope the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment will now move quickly to wipe out 
the last vestiges of brutality and neglect 
which have typified many of its other 
prisons and interrogation centers. 

At the same time, we should call upon 
any Americans in Vietnam who have had 
a role in this disgraceful picture— 
whether it be directly or by turning their 
backs—to cleanse themselves also. 

Only then can we demand with a clear 
conscience that the North Vietnamese 
halt the inhumane treatment of Ameri- 
can and South Vietnamese prisoners of 
war. 

The International Red Cross should 
now be given open and full access to all 
prisons and detention centers in Viet- 
nam—both North and South—to deter- 
mine whether necessary reforms have 
been taken. They should be allowed to 
interview any and all prisoners they 
wish. Their reports should be made pub- 
lic so the full weight of world public 
opinion may be brought to bear on any 
remaining injustices. 
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TEXT OF STATEMENT BY 
I. L. KENEN 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the excellent 
statement of I. L. Kenen on the situation 
in the Near East before the Subcommit- 
tee on Near East of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Mr. Kenen is the 
editor of the Near East Report, a biweekly 
newsletter on American policy in the 
Near East, and executive vice chairman 
of the American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee, a national organization 
which conducts public action to 
strengthen United States-Israel friend- 
ship. 

Si Kenen has held a responsible posi- 
tion in the American Jewish community 
over the years. Between 1943 and 1947, 
he was secretary of the American Jewish 
Conference. In 1947, when the United 
Nations took up the Palestine question, 
he was director of information for the 
Jewish agency’s delegation, and between 
1948 and 1950, he served in the same post 
in the first Israeli U.N. delegation. 

Si Kenen has been a newspaperman 
both in Toronto, Canada, and Cleveland, 
Ohio. A founder of the American News- 
paper Guild in 1933, he was the recipient 
of the Guild’s Heywood Broun Memorial 
Award in 1943. 

Si Kenen is to be complimented for 
his fine work for the security of Israel 
and the Israeli people and for his dedi- 
cation to peace. 

The statement follows: 

TEXT oP STATEMENT BY I. L. KENEN 

In the Near East today we are witnessing a 
grim spectacle. 

Twenty-five years have passed since World 
War II revealed the destruction of some six 
million Jews, the degradation of the sur- 
vivors of that holocaust and the desolation 
of the Jewish people around the world. At 
that ‘time, the civilized international com- 
munity reacted vigorously and, like the 
League of Nations after World War I, the 
United Nations reaffirmed the right of the 
Jewish people to establish its homeland in 
Palestine, with which it has been linked for 
thousands of years of recorded history. 

But today that homeland is in danger and 
there is an incredible indifference to its fate. 

Today the tiny nation of Israel, with her 
three million people, is defending herself 
from the attacks of the Arab states and the 
Arab terrorists who have waged war against 
her since her establishment in 1948. 

Israel is caught up in the crossfire of 
three wars: the war between the Arab states 
and herself; the Arab-Arab conflict between 
the radical Soviet-supported states and the 
conservative Western-oriented states; the 
cold war between East and West, where she 
finds herself defending the interests of the 
Free World but without its active support. 

The crucial Arab-Israel issue is the Arab 
refusal to recognize Israel’s right to exist. 
From the beginning, the Arab states, in viola- 
tion of the UN Charter and their UN obliga- 
tions, have persisted in a state of war against 
& neighbor. In contrast, Israel has steadfastly 
offered to negotiate peace treaties, 
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The United Nations has been powerless to 
cope with violations and to establish peace. 

There is a major reason. The Soviet Union, 
on the diplomatic and military fronts, backs 
the Arab states as part of her strategy to 
dominate the Near East. Whatever may be 
her intention—whether it is to destroy Israel 
or merely to exploit tensions to further her 
own imperialism—is a matter for speculation. 
What is alarming is that the Soviet Union 
can pursue this evil policy without effective 
challenge from any source. 

But while the Soviet Union must bear pri- 
mary responsibility for the long struggle— 
so costly in life and resources to both Arabs 
and Jews—our own Government has some 
share in the blame. Over the years, American 
policy in the Near East has been equivocal, 
erratic and inconsistent. We have often re- 
versed ourselves. We have been reluctant to 
take a strong position. We have been im- 
mobilized by doubts and fears. As a result, 
the Arab states still like to believe that the 
United States will ultimately abandon Israel. 

What explains the U.S. attitude? 

First, there is fear that the Arab states may 
retaliate against America’s economic and 
strategic interests. Second, there is danger 
that the Soviet Union may gain prestige and 
power in a polarized Near East. And, third, 
there are the pressures of special interests 
concerned with short-term advantage, trying 
to buy some space and time for themselves 
by offering up bits and pieces of Israel to ap- 
pease the Arabs. They like to identify their 
own interests with those of the United States; 
they wrap the flag around oll derricks. 

These special interests always claim that 
the United States favored Israel over the Arab 
States because of pressures exerted by Israel's 
friends and that we need a more “even- 
handed” policy. 

The record refutes the myth. 

The fact is that we have been less than 
even-handed. 

In the beginning, in 1947, the United States 
reluctantly endorsed the UN proposal for the 
partition of Palestine. But we did nothing to 
implement that decision. We failed to help 
Israel to defend her right’ to the promised 
state. Instead, we imposed an arms embargo 
depriving Israel of military assistance from 
this country. Then, responding to pro-Arab 
lobbying in and outside the Government, we 
reversed ourselves; we tried to set partition 
aside and to substitute an unrealistic UN 
trusteeship plan. 

Subsequently, the United States recurrently 
pressured Israel to abandon territories she 
had won in the struggle with the Arabs. 
While we gave generous economic assistance 
to both Israel and the Arab states—and Con- 
gress was primarily responsible for initiating 
that program—we repeatedly refused Israel's 
requests for arms, eyen after the Soviet 
Union began arming the Arab states. We 
detoured her to other countries. In lieu of 
arms, we offered guarantees, but these faded 
into scraps of paper when the time came to 
carry them out, 

We declined to support Israel’s pleas for 
direct Arab-Israel peace negotiations. We 
failed to challenge the Arab boycott. We im- 
prudently perpetuated the Arab refugee prob- 
lem by urging unrealistic repatriation pro- 
posals and by failing to insist on resettle- 
ment. And often, over the years, we seemed 
to be in competition with the Soviet Union 
for the favor of the Arab states, and certain 
charismatic Arab leaders, like President Nas- 
ser of Egypt. 


THE ATTITUDE OF CONGRESS 


Throughout this period Congress has dis- 
played greater realism on these issues. 

The restoration of the Jewish national 
homeland was supported by Congress in 1922 
and again in 1945—and in the post-war de- 
bate, a large majority of the Senate and 
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House vigorously favored the same objective; 
they were reflecting the views of most Ameri- 
cans. 

The State of Israel came into being with 
the help of Congress, which also assisted her 
remarkable development. It was Congress 
which initiated the economic aid program 
for Israel, which called for direct Arab-Israel 
talks, which advocated resettlement of the 
Arab refugees, which urged arms for Israel, 
which sought to combat the Arab boycott, 
which questioned our unrequited affection 
for Nasser. 

Regrettably, its views have not always been 
accepted by the Executive Branch. 

Congressional support for Israel is deni- 
grated and disparaged by pro-Arab forces, 
which insinuate that Congressmen yield to 
pressures. The implication is that a minority 
are prejudicing America’s interests and that 
American Congressmen sacrifice judgment 
and patriotism for selfish political ambitions. 

Those who circulate this mischievous slan- 
der reflect on the loyalty of Israel’s support- 
ers and impugn the integrity of America’s 
political leaders. 

The best answer to this smear is that his- 
tory shows that Congress actually has been 
right on these issues. 

Support for Israel has been consistent with 
the highest interests of the United States 
from every standpoint. 


ISRAEL'S ROLE 


Israel has proved to be a situation of 
strength in the Near East, resisting the at- 
tempts of radical Arab states and the Soviet 
Union to dominate the region. The destruc- 
tion of Israel would permit anti-democratic 
forces to gain control over every government, 
every economic resource and strategic out- 

ost. 
: The first countries which might face a 
Soviet takeover are the so-called moderate 
Arab states where the United States has sub- 
stantial economic interests. 

There are many governments in the Near 
East—Arab as well as non-Arab—which re- 
gard Israel as a balancing factor checking 
the spread of the radical Arab states which 
are led by President Nasser and supported by 
the Kremlin. Whatever may be their public 
posture, they would not grieve if we strength- 
ened our support for Israel. 

But further, and of prime importance, 
Israel is an eloquent advocate of democracy 
and freedom, informing many people by its 
example, by its instruction and by its co- 
operation that independence for the state is 
not enough—that the individual must also 
be free and that men can advance to higher 
standards in a democratic and open society. 

Men will defend their institutions from 
aggression and subversion if they have a 
stake in their society as free, equal and se- 
cure citizens. 

We read in the press about the daily ex- 
changes of.fire across Israel's frontiers. 
What we do not read—and what may some 
day prove of great significance in man’s 
struggle for freedom—is about the daily ex- 
change of learning. 

Israel's program of international coopera- 
tion today involves some 80 countries all over 
the world. 

Each year more than 1,000 trainees arrive 
in Israel for courses in agriculture, labor, 
economics, science and technology—some 
12,000 in the last 11 years. 

At the same time, Israel annually sends 
out some 450 experts to help other peoples; 
3,000 in 64 countries in the last 11 years. 

The program continues despite the war, at 
a higher rate in 1969 than in 1968. 


THE COMMITMENT 
In the last few years many Americans 
have become more isolationist because of 
reaction to Viet Nam. Some American diplo- 
mats have tried to give the impression that 
we have no commitments to Israel. This 
trend toward disengagement is predicated 
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on the claim that what happens to Israel 
is not of vital interest to the United States. 

That view has now been challenged by 
President Nixon's welcome observations on 
July 1. 

Mr. Nixon and his aides have spoken vig- 
crously on the dangers that now confront 
the Near East. They warned that the situa- 
tion there is more dangerous than in Viet 
Nam, that we need to take action to induce 
the Russians to pull out their forces. 

They made it clear that the United States 
would not permit the arms balance to be 
tipped against Israel. They differentiated be- 
tween the aggressive intentions of the Arabs 
and Israel’s desire for peace. 

The White House pointed out that the 
Soviet combat base in Egypt may transform 
the Mediterranean into a Soviet sea, ob- 
structing the U.S. Sixth Fleet, putting land 
bases and oil supplies at the disposal of the 
Soviet Union and endangering moderate 
Arab regimes, NATO countries and Iran. 


WHAT WE CAN DO 


The President's views justify full support 
for Israel at this time. 

1. At the very least we should quickly end 
our inexplicable tactic of withholding mili- 
tary aid at this critical moment. Such aid 
should be open so that there is no misunder- 
standing in either the Kremlin or Cairo. If 
we are diffident and weak the Arab states 
and the Soviet Union will be emboldened to 
push their war further. Symbols and tokens 
are inadequate to block the Soviet advance. 

2. The Administration and Congress 
should consider what can be done to help 
ease Israel’s economic crisis. We have never 
given any arms to Israel, and grant economic 
aid to Israel ended almost a decade ago, Is- 
rael has had to pay high prices in life and 
resources to maintain her security and sur- 
vival. If the Israel citizen is defending the 
interests of the United States and the Free 
World, we should not ask him to carry the 
entire burden alone. 

Israel's. defense expenditures have tripled 
since the six-day war. They will approxi- 
mate $1.2 billion in the current year—about 
22 percent of Israel’s gross national product, 
which is three times the proportionate bur- 
den borne by the United States. The foreign 
exchange debt will increase in 1970 by $570 
million, reaching a total of $2.7 billion. 

Israelis have heavily mortgaged their fu- 
ture. Israel’s per capita foreign debt is the 
highest in the world; the Israelis are assessed 
extremely high taxes and forced loans. 

Foreign currency reserves dropped to about 
$400 million by the end of 1969—the lowest 
figure since 1962—and since the trade deficit 
has risen because of huge defense expendi- 
tures, Israel’s reserves are descending to a 
bare working minimum. 

It is obvious that Israel urgently needs 
large-scale economic assistance from friend- 
ly foreign governments to maintain economic 
stability. 

I do not need to recall to this Committee 
that we have given $239 million in grant 
military assistance to seven Arab states, and 
that our economic aid and military aid to 
Greece, Turkey and Iran has been in the 
billions. 

In addition, we have provided billions in 
aid to strengthen countries which are on the 
Sino-Soviet periphery. Now for the first time, 
Soviet military personnel have moved into 
the Near East, along with huge quantities of 
sophisticated armaments. 

Today Israel faces a much graver threat 
than ever confronted most of the countries 
which have enjoyed massive economic and 
military support from the United States. In 
the light of our record everywhere else, it is 
difficult to understand hesitation to provide 
Israel with assistance. 

3, The direct Soviet military involvement 
in the Near East should be condemned by 
world opinion. We should mobilize other na- 
tions to join in the demand that Russian 
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military personnel withdraw from Egypt. How 
can the Soviet Union pretend to be a peace- 
maker in the Big Four talks in the light of 
her brazen military operations? 

4. We should not condone Arab terrorism 
nor should we reward and encourage it by 
diplomatic gestures; we should act vigorously 
to condemn and to combat it. We should 
withhold assistance from countries which 
are involved In harboring or subsidizing El 
Fatah and other guerrilla groups. There is 
no glamor or heroism in a movement ‘which 
“resists” Israel by shooting down passenger 
planes, by murdering civilians in cafeterias 
and supermarkets, school busses and bus 
stations. The international community 
should impose sanctions against countries 
which provide sanctuary for terrorists who 
are involved in hijacking or attacks on 
planes. We should not permit their planes to 
land at our airports, nor should our planes 
land at theirs. 

5. Above all, we should insist on a real 
peace. Arabs and Israelis must negotiate 
treaties. We cannot be satisfied with half- 
way measures which fall short of a real peace. 
We should reconsider our involvement in 
procedures like the Big Four talks which en- 
able the Soviet Union to try to dictate the 
terms of a settlement and to entrench itself 
as the dominant power in the region. 


THE RECORD SINCE 1967 


When the six-day war ended back in 1967, 
there was a real chance for an Arab-Israel 
peace. Many of us believed that two measures 
Were essential: 

1. To promote peace, urge the parties to 
talk over their differences in direct negotia- 
tions; 

2. To prevent war, keep the Israelis strong 
enough to deter the Arabs and the Russians 
from military action. 

To its credit, our Government rejected So- 
viet pressures that we repeat our 1957 blun- 
der. The United States refused to go along 
with the Soviet-Arab demand that we pres- 
sure Israel to withdraw to the 1967 lines, In- 
stead, our Government endorsed the view 
that the parties themselves must reach 
agreement on frontiers, as part of a com- 
prehensive peace agreement. 

And it is pertinent to note that more re- 
cently, in his television interview on July 
1, President Nixon rightly emphasized the 
need for what he called “defensible fron- 
tiers.” 

The resolution unanimously adopted by 
the United Nations in November 1967 pro- 
vided for a UN envoy “to proceed to the 
Middle East to establish and maintain con- 
tacts with the States concerned in order to 
promote agreement and assist efforts to 
achieve a peaceful and accepted settlement 
in accordance with the provisions and prin- 
ciples in this resolution.” 

The resolution meant different things to 
the differing parties. 

1. The Arab states and the Soviet Union 
have insisted that the resolution obligated 
Israel to withdraw completely and uncon- 
ditionally to the 1967 armistice lines. 

2. To the United States and to Israel the 
language and the legislative history showed 
that the frontiers had to be agreed upon, by 
the parties. 

Both the Arab states and Israel insist that 
they have accepted the resolution. But while 
some Arab governments give lip service to 
the resolution, Syria, Iraq, Algeria and the 
terrorist organizations have summarily re- 
jected the document and will have nothing 
to do with it. Their declared objective is the 
liquidation of the state of Israel as a Jewish 
state. Arab leaders have emphasized that 
they do not commit the Arab terrorists and 
that these organizations have the right to 
reject the resolution because it does not 
satisfy their objectives. 

Thus, President Nasser told the Palestine 
National Council on Feb. 1, 1969: 
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“The UAR appreciates the resistance orga- 
nizations’ stand in rejecting, the Noy. 22, 
1967 Security Council resolution, which the 
UAR has accepted. It is the Palestinian orga- 
nizations’ right to reject this resolution. This 
resolution may be adequate to eliminate the 
consequences of the June 1967 aggression 
but it is inadequate to fulfill the Palestinian 
destiny.” 

Can this double interpretation be consid- 
ered as a sincere acceptance? 

The United Nations’ attempt to bring the 
parties together to implement the resolution 
failed. 

The Arabs blamed the Israelis. They in- 
sisted that the resolution was self-executing. 
If the parties accepted its principles, it would 
then be up to Israel to withdraw completely. 
But the Israelis insisted that the resolution 
was not self-executing and that it was up to 
the UN envoy to bring the parties together 
to reach agreement. 

The Russians supported the Arab position. 

Our Government has supported Israel’s 
stand, This was made clear by former Under 
Secretary of State Eugene Rostow, who has 
said on a number of occasions that it was 
the Russians and the Arabs, not the Israelis, 
who were obstructing implementation. 

On March 1, 1969, at San Francisco, Mr. 
Restow said: 

“The basic obstacle to peace has been the 
continuance and intensification of terrorist 
activities supported or condoned by some 
Arab governments, and the policy embodied 
in the Khartoum formula—no negotiations, 
no recognition, no peace’.” 

And he went on to say that the UAR— 

“Bears primary responsibility at this time 
for the stalemate in the Jarring mission. 
... It says that it is ready to implement 
the Security Council resolution as a pack- 
age deal. ... But thus far, at least, it has 
not made clear its willingness to implement 
the provision of the resolution requiring it 
to make an agreement establishing peace, 
nor its acceptance of any practical procedure 
for reaching such an agreement with Israel.” 


THE BIG FOUR TALES 


The Arabs and the Russians had another 
objective. Because of the stalemate over in- 
terpretation, they insisted that the Great 
Powers draw up guidelines for the Jarring 
mission. In actuality, the Arabs and Rus- 
sians want the Great Powers to impose a 
settlement. They regard the Big Four as an 
admirable instrument to formulate such 
guidelines because the United States is out- 
numbered and outpressured in that forum. 

Long ago, in 1964, Sir Bernard Lewis wrote 
that the Arabs want an imposed settlement 
“in which, perhaps, Soviet arms would wield 
the knife, while Western diplomacy admin- 
istered the anaesthetic.” 

The Israelis kept appealing for direct nego- 
tiations but Arab sympathizers in this coun- 
try. mocked this demand as an insincere 
tactic to avoid settlement. They oppose di- 
rect negotiations for they consider that it 
would be a humiliation and beneath Arab 
dignity to sit with the Israelis. 


DIRECT NEGOTIATIONS 


The call for direct negotiations is not 
merely a bargaining tactic. Israel learned in 
1949, after the successful Rhodes armistice 
talks, that agreements could be reached 
when she met directly with the Arab states. 

But in 1949 and 1950 the UN Palestine 
Conciliation Commission yielded to the 
Arabs at the Lausanne talks and, as a result, 
the Israelis were in one hotel, the Arabs in 
another, the UN commission in a third. The 
parties never met; the negotiations were 
stalemated for a year and a half. Israel 
learned its lesson at that time. 

A principle is involved. The Israelis be- 
lieve that if the Arab states are not ready 
to meet and to negotiate the issues directly 
with them, they are not really ready to live 
in understanding and peace. What the 
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Israelis are looking for is more than uneasy 
coexistence. What they want is a full peace 
of sincere reconciliation which will end in- 
citement to hate and which will open 
frontiers to an exchange of goods and good- 
will—a cooperative effort toward security 
and a higher standard of living for all the 
peoples of the area. 

Years ago I heard the leader of the Ameri- 
can Friends. of the Middle East tell an 
audience that our duty was to keep Arab 
and Jew apart—not to bring them together. 
This curious line drew some support from 
the Department of State. 

In 1961 the Democratic platform called for 
direct Arab-Israel talks and Candidate John 
Kennedy announced that he would try to 
bring the parties to the peace table, 

But in the fall of 1961 the U.S. delegation 
voted at the United Nations against the so- 
called Brazzaville resolution, which was ini- 
tiated by Afro-Asian countries and which 
called upon the Arab states and Israel to 
negotiate. That negative vote was a blunder 
which was criticized by many Members of 
Congress. 

We hoped that this strange opposition to 
direct negotiations had ended in 1967, but 
there was no sign of it in the diplomacy ot 
this period. 

In the summer of 1967, King Hussein 
could have reached an agreement with 
Israel if he had entered negotiations with 
her. But there is no evidence that the United 
States encouraged the Jordanians to meet 
with Israelis at that time. 

If Hussein had moved, he might have an- 
ticipated and averted the growth of a ter- 
rorist movement which now shares control 
over his country, blocks a peace and incites 
a never-ending war against Israel. Instead of 
going to Jerusalem, as he might have done, 
the Jordanian king elected to go to Khar- 
toum in Sudan, where he and Nasser ob- 
tained their subsidies from the oil-rich Arab 
states to sustain their economies and 
strengthen their war machines. 

Early in 1969, the Administration accepted 
the French proposal for Four Power talks. 
This meant that the Arab states would no 
longer be under any need to negotiate di- 
rectly with Israel. It also meant that the 
United States would be under strong pres- 
sure from the Russians to accept their in- 
terpretation of the resolution. 

The United States did in fact retreat on 
a number of major issues. This became evi- 
dent in the proposals offered by Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers in December 1969 
for Egypt and Jordan. These proposals crit- 
ically undermined Israel’s position in any 
future negotiations. 

I would like to put into the record (as 
appendix 1) the policy statement adopted 
by the American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee which comments on these proposals. 

After the Big Four talks began in 1969, 
70 Members of the Senate and 282 Members 
of the House joined in a declaration which 
insisted that there could be no half-way 
measures and that there was no effective 
substitute for direct talks. 

It is no coincidence that just about the 
time the Big Four began to meet, Nasser was 
emboldened to denounce the UN cease-fire, 
which all the parties had accepted, and to 
open his war of attrition against Israel. 

ISRAEL’S ARMS REQUEST 

On the Suez front, the Egyptians outgun 
and outnumber Israel and they inflicted 
heavy casualties. The Israelis used their 
highly efficient air arm to silence the Egyp- 
tian guns and to reduce the heavy casualty 
toll, 

At the same time, the Israelis renewed 
their appeal to the United States for addi- 
tional planes.. The French were refusing to 
deliver Mirage planes which Israel had al- 
ready paid for. After a long delay, the United 
States announced in March that it believed 
that Israel still had a qualitative advantage 
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over the Arab states—even though the Arabs 
had a four-to-one advantage—and that it 
would therefore defer action on Israel's 
request, 

This decision was taken despite the news 
that the Russians had already agreed to in- 
stall the sophisticated SAM-3s inside Egypt. 
The State Department said that it had taken 
this into account, characterizing that new 
Russian initiative as merely “defensive.” 

Our country had several reasons: 

1, It feared Arab retaliation against U.S. 
economic interests, specifically the flow of oil 
and the profits from oil. 

2. It hoped that the Arabs might be more 
receptive to a peace settlement. 

8. It hoped that the Russians might simi- 
larly curtail the flow of arms. 

I do not propose to debate an issue as 
sacred as oil. But I do recall that both in 
1956 and again in 1967, the Arab states 
realized they were courting economic disaster 
when they tried to withhold their oil from 
the West. Moreover, we should bear in mind 
that Nasser and Hussein would collapse if 
the oil-rich Arab states had to cut off their 
subsidies. 

Now it is quite possible that the West 
might suffer short-term losses if it helped 
Israel, but this short-range prospect ignores 
the implications of a Soviet diplomatic and 
military victory. If the Soviet Union is per- 
mitted to weaken or destroy Israel, then 
every state in the Near East will be vulner- 
able to Egyptian-Soviet subversion and pres- 
sures for nationalization. 

Israel’s existence is a priori protection for 
American oil interests in the Persian Gulf— 
in Saudi Arabia, in Kuwait and Bahrein, in 
the Trucial States, and in Southern Arabia 
and Iran. 

The plain fact is that Israel is the only 
stabilizing factor in the entire Near East— 
the only factor that keeps the area from fly- 
ing apart, from becoming a scene of chaos— 
with the Arab states, goaded on by the So- 
viet Union, at each other’s throats. 

Without an Israel, Jordan would long ago 
have disappeared, swallowed up by either 
Syria or Egypt, probably the spoils of a war 
between them. And Lebanon would have gone 
the way of Jordan. Without an Israel, Nasser 
and the Soviet Union would be well on their 
way, through Yemen, to Saudi Arabia and 
the rich oil fields there and in the Persian 
Gulf. 

Without Nasser’s defeat by Israel, he and 
the Russians would have rushed in to fill 
the vacuum left by the British at Aden, ex- 
posing the oil-rich areas of the southern tip 
of the Arabian peninsula, such as Muscat 
and Oman, to their ambitions. 

Our negative answer to Israel’s request for 
planes did not produce a more receptive Arab 
attitude toward the U.S. peace initiative. On 
the contrary. When Mr, Sisco visited the Arab 
states, feeling was so high against the United 
States in Jordan that our Ambassador 
thought it unwise for Mr. Siso to enter that 
country. 

On the major issue—the arms race—the 
Russians soon showed that they had no in- 
tention of reducing their involvement. 
Twenty-five days after the Rogers press con- 
ference it was learned that the Soviet Union 
was sending pilots into Egypt. Obviously, the 
Russian action was not defensive. The new 
Russian technicians help in the installation 
and use of the new missiles which provide 
an air cover for offensive action along the 
Canal, while the pilots undertake missions 
against the Israel air force. 

Meanwhile, in Washington, there were re- 
ports that the Administration was hesitating 
to say yes to Israel because there were some 
doubts about the attitude of Congress. There 
was & swift answer on Capitol Hill. In a re- 
markable demonstration of support for 
Israel, a letter was signed or endorsed by 79 
Senators—and there were similar communi- 
cations to the President endorsed by 239 
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Members of the House. These letters all urged 
the Administration to provide planes to 
Israel, 

This was not the first such demonstration. 
Earlier this year, a declaration calling for 
direct negotiations and military support for 
Israel was endorsed by 70 Senators and 281 
Representatives. 

THE NEW PEACE INITIATIVE 

Yet the Administration was still reluctant 
to grant Israel’s request. And on June 25, 
Mr. Rogers announced a new space initiative, 
the reactivation of the Jarring mission and 
a 90-day truce period during which neither 
side would attempt to gain a new military 
advantage. In order to win acquiescence of 
both sides, the United States apparently will 
delay action on Israel's request for planes. 

It has been widely reported that the United 
States is using Israel’s application for planes 
as leverage, It is a carrot to be fed the Israelis 
if they cooperate with our peace proposals; it 
is a stick to flay the Arabs if they are not. 
Accordingly we may expect the Russians and 
the Arabs to stall for time. They will claim 
to be receptive to the Rogers peace initiative 
while they continue to prepare to force Israel 
to withdraw from the Suez Canal. 

Both the Egyptians and the Russians want 
to reopen the Suez Canal—the Russians par- 
ticularly because they want to send their 
fleet and shipping from Odessa in the Black 
Sea to the Indian Ocean, Africa, India and 
Viet Nam; the Egyptians because the Canal 
is a money maker. They can do it if they can 
wrest control of the air from Israel. They 
can do it if Israel begins to run out of planes. 

Nasser said in Libya on June 25: 

“The Egyptian army has completed its 
canal-crossing training, and once the army 
has acquired a balance in the air, no power 
in the world can stop it from crossing. 

“We. will be able very soon to make up for 
Israel's air superiority by obtaining a balance 
in the air because we are training hundreds 
of pilots and obtaining hundreds of planes.” 

Why must Israel hold the Suez until there 
is a peace settlement? Because Israel’s fron- 
tiers are now much shorter and more defen- 
sible than they were in 1967. Israel now, for 
the first time, has defense in depth. Its front 
lines are far removed from its populated 
cities. 

Today there are more Arab soldiers on 
Israel's frontiers than in 1967, but the Is- 
raelis do not have to mobilize as they did 
in 1967, paralyzing their economy, for they 
not only have distance from the Suez Canal 
front but they also have the depth of the 
Canal to bar the advance of Egyptian forces. 

Meanwhile, there are inspired dispatches 
which assure us that Nasser is for a peaceful 
solution—that he does not really wish to 
drive Israel into the sea. 

But on the very day that Mr. Rogers an- 
nounced his peace initiative, Nasser said in 
Libya: 

“The Arab masses know that their strength 
lies in their unity, ...and unity means the 
end of imperialism and its collaborators and 
the liquidation of Israeli aggression and the 
Zionist entity.” 

All Arab calculations are predicated on 
their hope to intimidate the United States 
into standing aside. 

The involvement of Soviet pilots has di- 
minished—if not eliminated—Israel’s quali- 
tative superiority. The Israelis have begun to 
lose planes in their battle to defend the Suez 
sky—and prevent an Egyptian crossing. And 
their older French planes are wearing out. 

There have been reports that Israel is 
getting some replacements for planes she has 
lost. I hope this is true. However, we are told 
that the United States will not announce 
the extent of any new military supplies to 
Israel. 

But many are asking, why not? Can we 
deter the Arabs añd the Russians from press- 
ing their war to the finish if we do not put 
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them on public notice that we are standing 
firmly with Israel? Our past experience with 
the Russians has shown that they will push 
aggressively into every corner where they 
encounter no resistance, that they increase 
arms shipments precisely when we hold back. 
If we want to stop Russian penetration in 
the area, we must move to strengthen Israel 
at once. That is the most practical and most 
effective deterrent. If the Russians are deter- 
mined on reckless military adventure, it must 
be made expensive for them. They must be 
made to realize that they will have to pay a 
very high price. 


THE OPPOSITION PRESSURE 


Unfortunately, there is a school of thought 
in Washington which argues the other way. 
They do not want to make it harder for the 
Russians. They seem to think that we must 
placate the Arabs and that we will gain 
popularity among them if we exercise “re- 
straint” in our support of Israel. This, of 
course, would make it easier for Nasser and 
his Russian friends. 

I know Arabists in Washington who be- 
lieve that Israel’s victory in 1967 was a 
disaster for the West, for, they argue, it 
enabled the Soviet Union to pick up the 
pieces and reinstate Nasser. Some even sug- 
gest that the Soviet Union tricked Nasser 
into war in 1967 in order that he might lose 
so that the Soviet Union might come in as 
his savior. 

And today there are some who think that 
we would be better off if we stood aside and 
permitted the Russians a free hand in the 
area, They are paralyzed by an obsession 
with polarization. 

I am not debating here with imaginary 
straw men. Recently, one of our ex-crypto- 
diplomats, an ex-CIA agent in Cairo, Miles 
Copeland, published a book which reveals 
how he and other CIA agents tried to court 
Nasser in Egypt. 

That book is damaging-to the United 
States because it confirms for many Arabs— 
as well as for Israelis—that the United 
States had a major objective in the Near 
East—to build up Nasser as its protege and 
agent. It is interesting to note Mr. Cope- 
land’s views on Phantoms: 

In a letter to the Paris Herald Tribune, 
on June 13, 1970, Mr. Copeland reveals that 
in a recent visit to Washington he was as- 
sured that “the principal fear of the Execu- 
tive Branch ... unlike those Senators who 
are up for reelection—is not what the Sovi- 
ets are doing in Egypt but of what our own 
Government may be forced by domestic pol- 
itics to do for Israel.” 

Mr. Copeland believes that the Soviet 
Union wants us to supply Phantoms to Is- 
rael because that will enable them to win 
all the Arabs over to their side, to the preju- 
dice of American interests. The implication 
of Mr. Copeland’s thesis is that any military 
aid we give Israel really helps the Russians. 
He attributes this view to American diplo- 
mats in Washington. Would he turn this 
around to argue that the way to stop the 
Russians is to withdraw all aid from Israel 
and join the Russians in prayers over Is- 
rael’s memory? 

I believe that such arguments impede 
progress toward peace in the Near East, and 
are inimical to American interests. For they 
feed the flames of Arab intransigence. They 
encourage the Arabs to believe that ulti- 
mately a frightened United States wlll aban- 
don Israel to Cairo. 


THE HOPE FOR PEACE 

We should not be pessimistic about the 
prospects of peace in the Near East. It will 
take a long time before the Arab states be- 
come reconciled to Israel’s existence and 
perhaps new Arab leadership will be needed. 
But I like to think that eventually the peo- 
ple of the Arab world will come to under- 
stand that they can live at peace with Israel 
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and that they stand to gain more by recon- 
ciliation and peace than by hatred and war. 

We need to have positive goals in the Near 
East. We need to reaffirm principles which 
offer new opportunity and hope to the peo- 
ples there. 

Our current policy appears to be based 
on negative considerations: the avoidance of 
dangers, the avoidance of a nuclear con- 
frontation between the Soviet Union and 
the United States, the avoidance of an in- 
terruption in communication lines, the 
avoidance of nationalization, the avoidance 
of polarization. But what are we for? We 
seem to be on the defensive and we seem 
to be reacting to dangers rather than creat- 
ing a new climate and environmnt for the 
acceptance of ideas and ideals cherished by 
America and the Free World. 

There is a vast difference between Israel 
and the Arab states. All of them struggled 
and won independence from foreign domina- 
tion. But the people in Israel have gained 
something more than independence for the 
state. In Israel the people achieved freedom 
and equality for the individual, democratic 
institutions to enable them to find self- 
expression, social security to ensure them a 
stake in their country. This has not been the 
case in the Arab world where any experimen- 
tation with democracy has been short-lived 
and where people are ruled by military dic- 
tatorship or by feudal and dynastic regimes. 

I am not suggesting that the way to peace 
is for us to promote new coups to overthrow 
the military dictators and thus to establish 
democratic societies, 

But I do submit that it is our task to 
stand firmly with those who resist totali- 
tarian aggression and who cherish freedom 
for the individual and democracy for his 
community. When the ballot box replaces 
rule by rifle in the Arab Near East, we may 
hope for a change in the Arab attitude. 

If the Arab states and the Soviet Union 
continue to defy the UN cease-fire and to 
prosecute their war of attrition against Is- 
rael, it is because they believe that they can 
weaken both Israel and the United States to 
the point where our country will feel that 
it must surrender to what the Soviet Union 
is pleased to call a political solution. 

If we can make it clear that we are enlisted 
with Israel in the struggle for a genuine 
peace—and that we are enlisted for the dura- 
tion and will not waver—the time may come 
when wiser men will come to power in the 
Arab lands to lead their people away from 
destruction and war to genuine cooperation 
and peace with all their neighbors. 


APPENDIX II 


STATEMENT OF POLICY ADOPTED AT THE 
ELEVENTH NATIONAL POLICY CONFERENCE OF 
THE AMERICAN ISRAEL PUBLIC FFAIRS COM- 
MITTEE, May 11-12, 1970 


The alarming intervention of Soviet pilots, 
soldiers and technicians in the Arab war 
against Israel has drastically changed the 
balance of power in the Near East and repre- 
sents an immediate threat to Israel’s exist- 
ence. 

The United States Government should act 
at once to meet this new danger and to deter 
the Arabs states and their Russian ally from 
launching a fourth war against Israel. 

We appeal to our Government to provide 
additional supersonic planes to Israel with- 
out further delay. Any postponement will 
weaken Israel's deterrent military position, 
materially and psychologically. Delay will 
make her more vulnerable to attack and, at 
the same time, fortify Arab resistance to 
peace negotiations. 

The immediate supply of U.S. arms to Is- 
rael would serve our national interests and 
would honor our commitment to preserve 
the integrity and independence of a staunch 
democracy. 

The people of Israel are carrying a stag- 
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gering economic burden of war forced upon 
them by the Arab states and the Soviet Union. 
We urge U.S. economic assistance to Is- 
rael, Israel must not be asked to stand alone 
and unassisted in her struggle for survival 
and in the defense of democracy and freedom. 

The goal of the United States in the Near 
East is an Arab-Israel peace. Its achievement 
requires direct negotiations between Israel 
and the Arab states leading to binding peace 
treaties. 

Such negotiations have been retarded be- 
cause Big Power talks have encouraged the 
Arab states to believe that the Powers 
would dictate a settlement responsive to 
Soviet-Arab demands and prejudicial to Is- 
rael’s security. The militant partisanship of 
the Soviet Union and France has discredited 
them as objective participants. Our Govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from these talks and their 
termination would hasten direct negotiations 
and serve cause of peace. 

THE ISSUES 
1. The Big Power talks 

The Big Power talks began early in 1969 
after the United Nations failed to implement 
the resolution of November 22, 1967, which 
empowered a UN envoy to work toward an 
agreement between Israel and the Arab 
states 

Israel favored direct negotiations to im- 
plement that resolution, but the Arab states 
rejected any talks with Israel, demanding her 
unconditional withdrawal from all territories 
occupied in the June 1967 war. 

As the Big Power talks began, Egypt re- 
pudiated the UN cease-fire on the ground 
that Israel had refused to withdraw from all 
the occupied territories, 

The November 22 resolution is not self- 
executing and does not call for total with- 
drawal. All attempts to make the resolution 
require total withdrawal were defeated. The 
intent of the resolution is that withdrawal 
must be to “secure and recognize bound- 
aries.” 

For the Big Powers to draft specific pro- 
posals prior to negotiations between the 
parties is contrary to the intent of the reso- 
lution. 

During the Big Power talks, the United 
States ylelded to strong Soviet-Arab pres- 
sures to retreat from its positions with re- 
spect to three major issues: 


A. Boundaries 


In the past, our Government advocated 
negotiations by the parties to determine 
boundaries. But in the 1969 proposal for 
Egypt, the United States called categorically 
for reinstatement of the old Sinai interna- 
tional frontier. In the case of Jordan, it 
called for a return to approximately the 
former armistice lines—with only “insub- 
stantial” changes. 

These proposals limit Israel’s ability to 
negotiate secure frontiers, Return to the 
1967 lines means retreat to 1967 close-range 
exposure to terrorism and siege. These lines, 
far from preventing war, are conducive to 
war. 

Moreover, the U.S, proposals on the Sinai 
frontier encouraged the Arab states to de- 
mand that the United States press for restor- 
ing the old international frontier with Syria. 
This would permit return of Syrian forces 
to the Golan Heights, making Israel's Gal- 
ilee and Jordan Valley villages a ready tar- 
get, and would enable Syria to renew schemes 
to divert the major sources of Israel’s water 
supply. 

B. Jerusalem 

While continuing to maintain that Jeru- 
salem should be a unified city and opposing 
arbitrary return to its partition, our Govern- 
ment now proposes that Jordan become a 
partner in its administration. Such bina- 
tional rule is neither equitable nor practical. 
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Jordan merits no reward for 20 years of 
misrule in Jerusalem, Jordan seized the Old 
City in defiance of the 1947 UN resolution. 
Jordan closed the gates to all Jews, as well 
as to Christian and Moslem Israelis; Jordan 
desecrated synagogues and cemeteries. Jor- 
dan fired the first shots on Jerusalem in 
1967—shelling the New City. 

Jerusalem is the capital of Israel and must 
remain a united city. Israel’s policy provides 
safeguards for univyersal responsibility in 
matters pertaining to Moslem and Christian 
Holy Places. Israel had restored the shrines 
of Jerusalem and opened the Holy Places 
to peoples of all faiths, 


C. Refugees 


The United States has proposed that Israel 
permit the Arab refugees to opt for re- 
patriation to Israel or resettlement in Arab 
lands, and that an annual quota be fixed 
between Israel and Jordan, 

Mass repatriation would mean the destruc- 
tion of Israel by a hostile fifth column. The 
U.S. proposal goes beyond past UN resolu- 
tions and feeds irredentist opposition to re- 
settlement, the only realistic solution. 

The Arab war against Israel created two 
refugee problems, 

More than 500,000 Jews were forced to 
leave Arab lands, where they were the vic- 
tims of discrimination and oppression. Most 
of them were resettled in Israel. 

A similar number of Arabs fled what be- 
came Israel in 1948. They fled because Arab 
leaders destroyed their right to self-deter- 
mination by starting a war against the UN 
resolution that would have established an 
Arab Palestine. While many of these refugees 
have been settled in other Arab lands, the 
majority have been denied resettlement and 
have been exploited as hostages by Arab 
governments in their war against Israel. 

Arab governments must assume their 
share of responsibility for solving the re- 
fugee problem. Arab refugees must be re- 
settled in Arab lands where there is room 
and opportunity for them to lead useful 
lives. Israel has announced that she is pre- 
pared, even in advance of a general settle- 
ment, to enter into international discussions 
to work out a five-year plan for resolving 
the refugee problem with international and 
regional aid. 

II, Jews in Arab countries 

The remnant of Jews who still remain in 
Arab countries are victims of imprisonment, 
torture and murder. 

We are dismayed by the refusal of the 
United Nations to concern itself with this 
violation of human rights. This indifference 
becomes all the more shameful in the light 
of UN preoccupation with unfounded Arab 
charges of mistreatment of Arabs inside 
Israel-administered areas. The Arab states 
must permit Jews to emigrate. 

III. Self-determination 

Israel's right to self-determination in the 
ancestral home of the Jewish people was 
recognized by the international community 
and confirmed in the decisions of the League 
of Nations in 1922 and the United Nations 
in 1947. Israel has been a member of the 
United Nations since 1949. 

Since World War II, 14 Arab states 
achieved independence and became mem- 
bers of the UN. One of them, Jordan, was 
awarded a large area of Arab Palestine by 
the British in 1922, and Jordan seized an 
additional part of Palestine—the West Bank 
and the Old City of Jerusalem—in 1948. 

The Near East is not a domain reserved ex- 
clusively for the Arabs where they may deny 
self-determination to other nations and veto 
autonomy and equal rights for minorities. 
It is a vast region where many peoples, 
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Israelis as well as Arabs, are entitled to self- 
determination and sovereignty. 
IV. Freedom oj navigation 

International waterways such as the Suez 
Canal and the Straits of Tiran must be open 
to the shipping of all nations, including Is- 
rael, in conformity with international con- 
vention and law. There can be no compro- 
mise with this principle. 


V. Terrorism 


Arab terrorism has gone far beyond Is- 
rael’s borders. Arab terrorists have attacked 
civilian aircraft of many flags, murdering and 
injuring innocent men, women and children. 
Piracy in the skies must not be tolerated. 
Sanctions should be imposed against coun- 
tries harboring terrorists. 

From the very beginning, the United Na- 
tions has been unable to cope with Arab ter- 
rorism—a major cause of the three Arab wars 
against Israel—which is destroying the pos- 
sibility of Arab-Israel understanding and 
which eventually may lead to a fourth war. 


CONGRESSIONAL DECLARATIONS FOR PEACE 


We call attention to a 1969 Declaration en- 
dorsed by 70 Members of the Senate and 282 
Members of the House of Representatives 
calling for direct negotiations as a major goal 
of American policy. 

The 1969 Declaration states: 

“We believe that the issues which divide 
Israel and the Arab states can be resolved in 
the spirit and service of peace, if the lead- 
ers of the Arab states would agree to meet 
with Israelis in face-to-face negotiations. 
There ts no effective substitute for the proce- 
dure. The parties to the conflict must be par- 
ties to the settlement. We oppose any at- 
tempt by outside powers to impose halfway 
measures not conducive to a permanent 


“To ensure direct negotiations and to se- 
cure a contractual peace settlement, freely 
and sincerely signed by the parties them- 
selves, the United States should oppose all 
pressures upon Israel to withdraw prema- 
turely and unconditionally from any of the 
territories which Israel now administers. ... 

“Peace will outlaw belligerence, define final 
boundaries, end boycotts and blockades, curb 
terrorism, promote disarmament, facilitate 
refugee resettlement, ensure freedom of navi- 
gation through international waterways, and 
Promote economic co-operation in the inter- 
ests of all people.” 

In 1970, Congress reaffirmed these views 
when a large majority—70 Senators and 281 
Representatives—signed a declaration calling 
for direct negotiations and the provision of 
arms to Israel. 

The American people must persist in the 
effort to achieve an Arab-Israel peace, which 
would serve the highest interests of the 
United States, 


MAN’S TO MAN— 


HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 
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RESOLUTION REIMPOSING THE 
EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives has passed a resolution 
memorializing the Congress of the United 
States to adopt legislation reimposing 
the excess profits tax. I support and 
urge my colleagues to support the re- 
enactment of the excess profits tax on 
manufacturers of war materiel. 

During the last 6 years, the American 
economy has been suffering from an in- 
filationary spiral. Recently, the Ameri- 
can economy has been undergoing 
a serious recession. Since the inflation 
and subsequent recession has been a re- 
sulting outgrowth of the war in Viet- 
nam, it seems appropriate that the eco- 
nomic burden of the war be shared by 
the manufacturers of war materiel which 
reap the benefits of the war. Nonmilitary 
manufacturers and American taxpayers 
have been overburdened long enough. 

Emergency measures for raising rey- 
enues were enacted during World War II 
and the Korean war. Since the war in 
Vietnam is costing every American more 
than the war in Korea, it seems only 
equitable that the defense manufactur- 
ers which profit most from the war be 
most heavily taxed. Moreover, with no 
relief in sight for the continuing reces- 
sion, the need for more revenue is essen- 
tial. The increased revenues derived 
from the excess profits tax could be used 
for badly needed and long overdue do- 
mestic programs. 

Higher taxes on consumers, taxpayers, 
and nonmilitary manufacturers is un- 
acceptable despite the need for more 
revenue. It is unfair for Americans to 
assume the full economic burden of the 
war while some manufacturers of war 
materiel are allowed to accumulate enor- 
mous profits. War operations thrive 
while most manufacturing operations 
suffer from such adverse economic con- 
ditions as tighter money, less demand, 
and smaller profits with consequent lay- 
offs. We must not allow this intolerable 
condition to prevail. 

If we are to convert our economy from 
war to nonwar, as we must, we must 
divert war industries from becoming 
preoccupied with the potential profits 
of war. The interests and incentives in 
industry which support war must be 
abolished, 

As we all know, military appropria- 
tions and outlays are enormous. I am 
concerned and troubled by poor and in- 
efficient management of defense indus- 
tries, cost overruns, and the accumula- 
tion of tremendous profits by defense in- 
dustries. The excess profits tax could cur- 
tail some of the detrimental conditions 
which exist in our defense industries. 
The excess profits tax which was used 
during World War II and the Korean 
war did not tax the defense industries 
which were struggling or making rea- 
sonable profits. The excess profits tax, 
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as is name implies, only taxes defense 
industries which make unreasonable or 
excess profits. It is for the above reasons 
that I wholeheartedly support the reso- 
lution and commend it to my colleagues. 
MASSACHUSETTS House RESOLUTION 

Resolutions memorializing the Congress of 

the United States to adopt legislation re- 

imposing the excess profits tax 

Whereas, Emergency wartime measures for 
raising revenues were enacted during World 
War II and the Korean War; and 

Whereas, In view of the tremendous finan- 
cial burden imposed by the Vietnam Conflict 
on the taxpayers of the Commonwealth and 
of the United States, and for the purpose 
of alleviating this burden, the emergency 
wartime measures for raising revenue by 
imposing the Excess Profits Tax on manu- 
facturers of war materiel should be re- 
enacted for the duration of the Vietnam 
Conflict; therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives respectfully urges the 
Congress of the United States to enact leg- 
islation imposing the Excess Profits Tax on 
manufacturers of war materiel; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the Secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, the presiding officer of 
each branch of Congress and to the members 
thereof from this Commonwealth. 

House of Representatives, adopted, July 7, 
1970. 

Wattace C. Mitts, Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 
JOHN F. X. DAVOREN, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


JETS TO ISRAEL 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, we must 
sell the Israelis the jets they have asked 
for. 

I am not one of those who believes in 
exporting arms for the sake of our bal- 
ance of payments, nor do I believe that 
every underdeveloped country needs a 
supersonic air force to protect it from 
communism while its people starve. In 
my view, it will be no loss if the Cooper- 
Church amendment causes the military 
sales bill to be held in conference 
forever. 

Nor do I believe that the present semi- 
cold war in the Middle East can lead 
anywhere but to disaster for everyone 
concerned, 

Nevertheless, in the short run we have 
no choice. If Israel cannot replace her 
aircraft losses, she will cease to exist. I 
am inserting the editorial entitled, “The 
Time To Help Israel Is Now,” from the 
San Francisco Examiner of July 15, 1970, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

THe TIME To HELP ISRAEL Is Now 

Judging by our mail, most of our readers 
agree with us that the Nixon Administration 
should stop stalling and sell Israel those 125 
jet warplanes she has been pleading to buy 
from the United States. 

A move to spur such action now has been 
launched in Congress. Senators Peter H. 
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Dominick, of Colorado, and Henry M. Jack- 
son, of Washington, have introduced the fol- 
lowing self-explanatory amendment to the 
pending Armed Services appropriation bill: 

“The Congress views with great concern 
the deepening involvement of the Soviet 
Union in the Middle East and the clear and 
present danger to world peace resulting from 
such involvement, which cannot be ignored 
by the United States. 

“In order to restore and maintain the mili- 
tary balance in the Middle East, by furnish- 
ing to Israel the means of providing for its 
own security, the President is authorized to 
transfer to Israel, by sale, credit sale or guar- 
anty, such aircraft as may be necessary to 
counteract any past, present, or future in- 
creased military assistance provided to other 
countries of the Middle East.” 

We would like to see this amendment 
passed quickly and unanimously by both 
houses of Congress. 

If you feel the same way, you can help by 
clipping this editorial and mailing it to your 
favorite senator or representative. 


DRUG IDENTIFICATION 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to correct a prob- 
lem which poses a serious danger to the 
lives and health of all of the American 
people—the problem of drug identifica- 
tion. 

I have just received a report issued by 
Dr. Charles G. Moertel of the Mayo 
Clinic. I would like to bring a portion of 
this report to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

During the year 1968, approximately 100,- 
000 patients were seen at the Mayo Clinic for 
general medical examinations. The drug con- 
sumption of a large random sampling of these 
patients was surveyed as well as our accuracy 
in properly identifying these drugs. These 
figures were then projected to our yearly pa- 
tient registration. Of the total 100,000 pa- 
tients, 77,000 were taking one or more oral 
drugs immediately prior to their clinic ex- 
amination. 35,000 patients were unable to 
identify the drugs they were taking. Since 
many patients were taking more than one 
drug, there was a total of 51,000 individual 
drugs which their examining physicians had 
to attempt to identify. After using all the 
time and assistance we were able to devote 
to this task, there still remained 22,000 drugs 
which we could not identify. 

In the time that might be spent identify- 
ing five drugs, a complete history could be 
taken and a detailed physical examination 
could be performed on one more patient. 
Consider the fact that we have 51,000 drugs 
to identify each year. The cost of time spent 
trying to identify drugs must of necessity be 
refiected in the medical charges assessed to 
our patients. But even more important that 
the economic factors is the influence of 
22,000 drugs we could not identify on the 
quality of medical care we delivered to these 
patients. For such patients, it is possible that 
the drug effects may have obscured our diag- 
nostic studies and we may fail to recognize a 
disease disguised by treatment, or perhaps 
an illness induced by the drug itself. If we 
withdrew the unknown drug from the patient 
we may be taking away vital therapy; if we 
prescribed therapy in addition to the un- 
known drug, we may produce a hazardous 
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compounding of drug effect. Obviously this 
situation is intolerably detrimental to good 
medical practice, and this is not a problem 
peculiar to us alone. It exists in every hos- 
pital, clinic, and doctor's office the country 
over. This situation is both tragic and absurd. 
It cannot be allowed to continue. 


The magnitude of this problem has 
been recognized and corrective actions 
strongly urged by medical groups. Al- 
though a handful of pharmaceutical 
companies have voluntarily acted to 
properly identify their products, it is ob- 
vious that this significant hazard can 
only be adequately eliminated by legisla- 
tive action. 

The lives and health of the American 
people are at stake, and I believe it is im- 
perative that we act to correct this prob- 
lem. 


OPERATION KEELHAUL 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, since 
coming to Congress I have had numerous 
occasions to criticize the State Depart- 
ment and have recommended a complete 
review and overhaul of this agency’s 
operations. My preoccupation with State 
and its much needed revitalization has 
been acquired over the years and for 
various reasons. Nor am I the only one 
by far who has appreciated the need 
for vast corrective measures. A number 
of Presidents have been severely critical 
to the extent that they too called for a 
revamping. For various reasons and over 
an extended period of time many others 
generally recognized’ the necessity for 
drastic changes in a department which 
handles vital international affairs for 
this Nation. 

The case of Operation Keelhaul serves 
as an excellent illustration of why knowl- 
edgeable people have had grave misgiv- 
ings down through the years with opera- 
tions at Foggy Bottom. Although taking 
place in 1945, the depressing story of 
Operation Keelhaul emphasizes the cry- 
ing need for vast changes, changes much 
talked about but to this date not effected. 

Briefly, Operation Keelhaul was the 
code name for the operation which re- 
patriated between 1 and 2 million 
Ukrainians and Russians, against their 
wishes, to Russia at the end of World 
War IT. They were prisoners of war and 
civilians who had fallen into the hands 
of American liberating forces in Ger- 
many, having fled Russia during the war 
and who were at the end of the war re- 
siding in camps in Germany. 

Mr. Julius Epstein, now with the Hoo- 
ver Institution on War, Revolution and 
Peace at Stanford University, has for 
years sought to have made public the de- 
tails of this wholesale repatriation but 
has been stymied in securing the neces- 
sary documents from the Department of 
Army on the basis of national security 
reasons. Just recently the Supreme Court 
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refused to review his case for release of 
the documents, thus ending the avenue 
of judicial action. 

In May 1956, Mr. Epstein appeared 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee and testified as to State 
Department involvement in the Keelhaul 
operation. One can appreciate the mag- 
nitude and importance of this case when 
one recalls the Soviet treatment of its 
own people, the actual millions of human 
beings brutally murdered since 1917. It is 
not at all surprising that some of the re- 
patriates commit suicide rather than re- 
turn to certain slavery or death. History 
will probably never record the eventual 
fates of these unfortunate people, but 
the record should be made straight as to 
the sickening and pathetic role played by 
the United States in this tragic episode. 
It was for this reason that Mr. Epstein 
has worked for years to bring the full 
story to public attention. 

I insert at this point excerpts from 
Mr. Epstein’s testimony of May 16, 1956, 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee and a letter by him appearing 
in the June 25 issue of the Arizona 
Republic: 

TESTIMONY OF JULIUS EPSTEIN 

Mr. Morris. Mr. Epstein, will you give your 
full name and address to the reporter? 

Mr. Epstetn. Julius Epstein, E-p-s-t-e-i-n, 
470 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Morris. Where were you born? 

Mr. Epstein, Vienna, Austria, 

Mr. Morris. When did you come to the 
United States? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. On March 9, 1939. 

Mr. Morris. What is your business or pro- 
fession? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. I am a writer and a foreign 
correspondent for German newspapers. 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr. Epstein, do you have 
any knowledge of the subject matter which 
was discussed by a man who has testified be- 
fore this subcommittee as Mr. Andriyve, 
about people being in the United States on 
false papers? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Morris. Will you tell us what you know 
about that and the sources of your knowl- 
edge? 

Mr. Epstein. This is a very old problem in 
the United States. There are now 20,000, at 
least, maybe thirty or forty thousand, former 
Soviet nationals living in the United States. 

They had to falsify their identities in Eu- 
rope, mostly in German refugee camps, in 
order to escape forced repatriation behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

Mr. Morris. Will you explain that, please? 

Mr. EpsTEeIn, Yes; I would like to quote our 
President, who mentioned their case in his 
wonderful message to Congress, on February 
8, 1956, when he said: 

“A large group of refugees in this coun- 
try obtained visas by the use of false iden- 
tities in order to escape forcible repatria- 
tion behind the Iron Curtain; the number 
may run into the thousands. Under existing 
law, such falsification is a mandatory ground 
for deportation. The law should give relief 
to these unfortunate people.” 

These are the words of President Eisen- 
hower on February 8. 

I understand there is now an amendment 
pending in Congress which would deal with 
this problem. But I want to point out—— 

Mr. Morris. Who are these people; these 
people, I mean, that are the subject of this 
beneficial legislation? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. Ukrainians, Russians, some 
Poles. You know that according to the Yalta 
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agreement, we had to repatriate these peo- 
ple. They didn’t want to go back, even those 
who were deported by Hitler to Germany 
from Russia. Millions of them preferred to 
stay in Germany. 

But we repatriated between 1 and 2 mil- 
lion of those people, prisoners of war as well 
as civilians, against their wishes. 

Now, many who are afraid of this tried to 
save themselves by falsifying their identities. 

Mr. Morris. Will you explain that? They 
wanted to conceal the fact that they were 
Soviet citizens; is that right? Because if they 
were Soviet citizens, they would have been 
forced to return to the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Epstern. Yes; without any regard to 
their individual wishes. 

Mr. Morris. You say there were more than 
a million people forced to return? 

Mr, EPSTEIN. Yes. 

Senator JENNER. On what basis were they 
caused to return? 

Mr. Epstein. Well, on the basis of the Yalta 
agreement on the exchange of prisoners of 
war and liberated civilians—it was signed 
under the protest of our Acting Secretary of 
State, Joseph C. Grew, who, wired our Secre- 
tary of State Stettinius, then in Yalta, and 
warned him against a conclusion of any 
agreement which could enforce repatriation 
of prisoners and civilians. 

Mr. Morris. How do you know that? 

Mr. Epstein. I studied very carefully the 
Yalta documents and I came across a little 
note, “not printed.” A certain document, sur- 
prisingly, does not appear in the Yalta pa- 
pers. So I asked Secretary Dulles to release 
this diplomatic note to me, 

A few days later, I got a letter signed by 
the Chief of the State Department of His- 
torical Division, Bernard Noble, dated April 
28, 1955: 

“Dear Mr. Epsretn: Enclosed is a copy of 
the Department's note of February 1, 1945, 
to the Soviet Embassy relating to prisoners 
of war. You requested this in your letter of 
April 11, 1955. 

“You also requested a copy of any answer 
to the message of February 9, 1945, from the 
Secretary of State, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
to Acting Secretary Joseph C. Grew. No rec- 
ord of such an answer has been found.” 

Now, this note, which was presented to the 
Washington representative of the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Novikoff, on February 1, 1945, ex- 
actly 3 days before the beginning of the Yalta 
Conference, explained to the Soviet Govern- 
ment which wanted repatriation of Soviet 
prisoners then in the United States, captured 
in German uniforms. 

Now the State Department, over our Act- 
ing Secretary Grew’s signature, told the 
Soviet Government that— 

“We will never return these people. We 
cannot repatriate these people, because this 
would be a gross violation of the Geneva 
Convention. They were captured in German 
uniforms, and the Geneva Convention does 
not permit us to look behind the uniform.” 

Mr. Morris. What is the date of the Grew 
letter? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. The note was presented to 
Mr. Nicolai V. Novikoff on February 1, 1945. 

Mr. Morris. And you say that note was a 
protest that we would never return these 
people because a repatriation would be a 
violation of the Geneva Convention, and 
that was dated February 1, 1945? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. Yes. I quote: 

“I would like to outline to you the reasons 
why, in the opinion of the American au- 
thorities, these persons cannot, without pres- 
enting serious difficulties, be delivered for 
shipment to the Soviet Union. It appears to 
the appropriate American authorities, who 
have given most careful consideration to this 
situation, that the clear intention of the 
Convention,” meaning the Geneva Conven- 
tion of July 27, 1929, “is that prisoners of 
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war shall be treated on the basis of the 
uniforms they are wearing when captured, 
and since the containing power shall not 
question the 


look behind the uniforms to 
citizenships.” 

Senator JENNER. So our State Department 
then was aware that returning these refugees 
by force after 1945 was a violation of the 
Geneva Convention, 

Mr. EPSTEIN, Absolutely. This was not only 
a violation of the Geneva Convention, but 
also a complete reversal of the old American 
tradition of ready asylum for political exiles, 
because we also repatriated by force hundreds 
of thousands of civilians. 

If you will permit me to read a very illus- 
trative letter which American Ambassador 
Grew wrote me on September 19, 1955, I will 
do that. 

“I appreciate very much the facts you have 
set forth about the part I tried to play in 
the forced repatriation issue. I remember one 
occasion when as Acting Secretary of State 
I learneu that a ship had already sailed from 
one of our ports carrying prisoners for forced 
repatriation, I gave immediate orders which 
resulted in the ship being held up and re- 
turned to port for a thorough screening of 
those sailors who wanted to return and 
those who wanted to stay. The figures of the 
result of such episode are not now before 
me.” 

Mr. Morris. Now, Mr, Epstein, you read a 
while ago in the first letter from Mr. Dulles 
that such a note is not in existence? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. Yes; but it doesn’t appear in 
the Yalta papers although the Yalta papers 
contain about 64 documents which were 
issued before the beginning of the Yalta Con- 
ference. There is.a reference in one of the 
cables to this note. Since there is a little foot- 
note “not printed,” I had a feeling that might 
be an important document which proves in 
official State Department terms that the 
forced repatriation of about 2 million anti- 
Communists, prisoners, and civilians, was a 
violation of the Geneva Convention. 

We do not know who overruled at Yalta 
this well-established State Department 
policy. 

Senator JENNER: When did you get this 
letter from Secretary Dulles? Would you read 
the date of that again? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. Yes; on April 28, 1955. 

Mr, Morais. Mr. Epstein, in other words, 
may I be sure I understand your position? 

You have learned now of the existence of 
& letter from Mr. Grew dated February 1, 
1945, in which he unqualifiedly stated the 
position of the United States Government to 
be that they would never permit the return 
of these'2 million people back to the Soviet 
Union. 

Mr. ErsTEIN. This is not quite correct, 
Judge Morris. This note deals with the Soviet 
prisoners of war captured in German uni- 
forms fighting on the west front. 

Now, for instance, a lot of people, many 
other Soviet nationals enlisted in the German 
Army in the hope that they would get the 
opportunity to fight against the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Morris. Were there 2 million of those 
people? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. There were about 1 million of 
those people, 900,000 to 1 million. 

Mr. Morris. And Mr. Grew made the point 
that the United States cannot return them 
because it would be a violation of the Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr. EPSTEIN. It would be a violation of the 
Geneva Convention, and also jeopardize our 
own people. We had many foreign nationals in 
our own Army who were in fact in exactly the 
same position. They fought in American uni- 
forms, but they were Germans. We did not 
want to jeopardize their fate. 

Mr. Morris. The Yalta Conference was held 
& few days after that? 
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Mr. EPSTEIN. Yes; the Yalta Conference 
opened on February 4, 1945. 

Mr. Morris. Do you know what happened 
at the Yalta Conference to overrule the 
United States position on this matter? 

Mr. EPSTEIN.. Yes. When it became clear 
that the British and Soviet were going to 
Sign the agreement on the exchange of pris- 
oners, Grew sent a telegram to Stettinius and 
told him: 

“We cannot sign this; we just delivered an 
official diplomatic note to the Soviets which 
explains that we cannot forcibly repatriate 
Soviet nationals captured in German uni- 
forms. 

“In addition] to that, we have many pris- 
oners who were not citizens of the Soviet 
Union on September 1, 1939.” 

This is the essence of Grew’s telegram of 
February 7, 1946. 

Two days later, Stettinius wired back and 
informed Grew that we have to sign it be- 
cause we want our boys, who are now in 
prisoner-of-war camps in Germany in the 
Soviet Union, back as soon as possible; that 
we cannot deal with the intricacies of the 
Geneva Convention; that we cannot deal 
with these considerations of humanitarian 
principles in the Geneva Convention. 

Mr. Morris. In other words, we acquiesced 
in eS up the terms of the convention? 

. EPSTEIN. Yes, General Dean signed for 
Biv Americans and General Grizloy signed 
for the Soviets the now famous Yalta agree- 
ment on the exchange of prisoners of war 
and liberated civilians. 

Mr. Morris. How many people were sent 
back? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. That is a very difficult ques- 
tion, Judge Morris, Nobody knows the exact 
figure. Maybe the Pentagon knows. But every- 
thing concerning the repatriation is highly 
classified, even now. 

I had a lengthy correspondence with the 
Secretary of the Army and the people in G-2 
and so forth, and I couldn’t get one paper 
because they told me they are all highly 
classified. 

In one letter they wrote me, they said that 
a representative of the Department of the 
Army will confer with Senator Eastland about 
the declassification of the key paper. This is 
a paper called Operation Keelhaul. 

Senator JENNER. At this point I want to 
direct our staff to communicate with the 
proper officials to ascertain what are the true 
facts in the position of the United States 
Government in the breakdown of the Geneva 
Convention. 

Mr. Morrts. It shall be dorie, Senator. 

Mr. EPSTEIN. May I give you the exact 
number and title of this document? This is 
& highly classified document. The number is 
383.7-14.1, Forcible Repatriation of Displaced 
Soviet Citizens, Operation Keelhaul. 

This document was issued for internal use 
only, and is now deposited—at least I hope 
so—in the Historical Records Section of the 
Army in Alexandria, Va. 

Mr. Morris. Is that Keelhaul? 

Mr. EPSTEIN. That is right. It was named 
for one of the most barbaric punishments in 
the old British and Dutch Navies. 

According to Webster, it means: 

“To haul under the keel of a ship, either 
athwartships or from bow to stern, by ropes 
attached to the yardarms on each side. It was 
formerly a punishment in the Dutch and 
British Navies, and a method of torture used 
by pirates.” 


[From the Arizona Republic, June 25, 1970] 
“Top SECRET” CLASSIFICATION UNWARRANTED 
EDITOR, THE ARIZONA REPUBLIC: 

The denial by the Supreme Court to re- 
view my legal action “Epstein ys. Resor,” as 


reported in the press June 15, makes the 
miscarriage of justice in the lower courts 
final. 
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By this denial, the Supreme Court declared 
the “Freedom of Information Act" a dead 
letter. 

The Supreme Court’s denial raises the 
question: “What is the American Congress 
going to do?” 

“Human Events” of May 30 carried an ar- 
ticle, “Is the ‘Freedom of Information Act’ 
really working?” by Carol D. Bauman. The 
writer of this article lists “Epstein vs. Resor” 
among the key lawsuits based upon the 
“Freedom of Information Act.” 

Miss Bauman writes: “The appellate court 
upheld the decision of a lower court deny- 
ing release of the document. However, Free- 
dom of Information specialists say that the 
case was significant since it was the first 
time the appellate court clarified its author- 
ity to determine whether information is be- 
ing ‘secret’ legitimately. 

“Some congressmen are calling for a con- 
gressional investigation into the continued 
classification of the Operation Keelhaul 
files.” 

The two lower courts found that non-dis- 
closure was warranted in the interest of for- 
eign policy and national security. They mirac- 
ulously found so without ever having seen 
and examined a single document of the 
three volumes comprising “Operation Keel- 
haul” (whereby refugees from communism 
were forcibly returned at the end of World 
War II). 

Material classified on the ground of pro- 
tecting foreign policy and national security 
is indeed exempted from disclosure but only 
if disclosure would really harm American 
foreign policy or national security, in other 
words, only if the documents in question 
were rightfully and properly classified. 

According to the “Freedom of Information 
Act” and a sworn affidavit submitted in court 
by the act’s sponsor and author, Congress- 
man John E. Moss of Sacramento, the intent 
of Congress was to give the courts the “widest 
latitude” to examine classified documents— 
in camera—in order to find out whether they 
had been properly or improperly classified. 

The army itself proved beyond the shadow 
of reasonable doubt that it was improperly 
classifying “‘Operation.Keelhaul” documents 
when the Secretary of the Army, Stanley 
Resor, the defendant in my lawsuit, suddenly 
released four documents from “Operation 
Keelhaul.” 

Not a single one of these documents war- 
ranted a Top Secret classification. In one of 
these documents, ALCOM, Rome asked for 
more Russian interpreters. This purely tech- 
nical document bore for more than 23 years 
the stamp “Top Secret!” 

Why? Would its declassification have re- 
sulted in breaking of diplomatic relations, in 
an outbreak of war or in compromising in- 
telligence data, the only valid reasons for 

Secret classification as laid down by 
President Eisenhower in his Executive Order 
10501? 

The American Civil Liberties Union of 
Northern California stated in its Brief of 
Amicus Curiae in Support of a Petition for 
a Writ of Certiorari submitted to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States: 

“Finally, the judgment (of the lower 
courts) makes no sense. How can judges de- 
cide important questions without having the 
crucial facts before them? There was no com- 
pelling national interest to be served by pre- 
cluding not only disclosure but also review 
in camera of the file. 

“A citizen’s right to know, a historian’s 
scholarly research, the open disclosure policy 
of Congress, and the interest, vital to our 
judicial process, of haying an adequate rec- 
ord to review were all sacrificed for a false 
sense of security.” 

JULIUS EPSTEIN, 
Hoover Institution, 
Stanford, Calif. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE ARKANSAS 
WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 
CENTER 


HON. DAVID PRYOR 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. PRYOR of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Aubrey E. Harvey, the director of the 
Water Resources Research Center of the 
University of Arkansas, has recently cor- 
responded with me regarding his inter- 
est in the enactment of H.R. 15957 and S. 
3553, which would amend the Water Re- 
sources Research Act of 1964 to increase 
the authorization for water resources re- 
search and institutes. I am pleased to 
learn that the Water and Power Re- 
sources Subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from New Mexico, the Honorable CLINTON 
P. ANDERSON, held a hearing on July 20 
on this proposed legislation. 

I would like at this time to direct to 
the attention of my colleagues a summary 
of the contributions of the Arkansas 
Water Resources Research Center, The 
center is in great need of the increased 
allotment proposed in H.R. 15957 and S. 
3553 if it is to meet the research needs of 
the State of Arkansas. I hope that the 
Congress will give its speedy approval to 
this legislative measure. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks, I include the summary: 

ARKANSAS WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH 

CENTER 
CONTRIBUTION OF CENTER TO WATER RESOURCES 
TRAINING 

Number of students trained with equip- 
ment and supplies purchased totally or in 
part with P.L. 88-379 funds—312. 

Number of Master’s Thesis published in 
water related fields—15. 

Number of new courses in water related 
fields added to the University of Arkansas 
curriculum as a result of the Center's in- 
volvement in water resources research—12. 

Number of reports and journal publica- 
tions—26. 

INVOLVEMENT OF CENTER IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

The Director of the Center is a member 
of the Governor’s Coordinating Committee 
on Water Resources under the Office of the 
Governor. 

A member of the research staff has served 
as chairman of the Arkansas State Commit- 
tee on Stream Preservation. 

Research personnel have served as con- 
sultants to a project at the Arkansas Medical 
Center concerning rapid changes of oxygen 
level in measurements of reaction rates of 
flavoenzyme oxidazes. 

Research personnel have consulted with 
the United States Fish and Wildlife Service 
in regard to the measurement and control of 
oxygen consumptions by fish in a controlled 
environment. 

Research personnel have consulted with 
personnel at the Robert S. Kerr Water Re- 
search Center at Ada, Oklahoma, in regard 
to measurement of water quality parame- 
ters 


Research personnel have made presenta- 
tions before the Arkansas Water Resources 


Planning Committee and have testified be- 


fore the Parks and Recreations Sub-Commit- 
tee on Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
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Committee concerning the need for National 
Park Service protection of the Buffalo River 
in northern Arkansas. 

Research personnel have consulted with 
Southwestern Research Associates regarding 
the study of the dispersion of chloride into 
Lake Catherine, Arkansas as a by-product 
from a vanadium mining operation and have 
also cooperated with Greers Ferry National 
Fish Hatchery in regard to controlling man- 
ganese concentration in the water supply. 

Research personnel have consulted with 
the Water Conservation Service concerning 
the effect of impoundment on small water- 
shed impoundments constructed under P.L. 
566. 

Research personnel have cooperated with 
the University of Arkansas at Little Rock in 
advising Arkansas Power & Light Company 
in their long-range study of thermal pollu- 
tion in conjunction with their nuclear power 
plant scheduled for operation by 1972. 

Research personnel have played an impor- 
tant role in developing water quality stand- 
ards which were submitted to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Administration by 
the Arkansas Pollution Control Commission. 

One publication of the Center concerning 
sub-surface irrigation has received consider- 
able interest including several international 
inquiries. 

Reports resulting from one project of the 
Center have been used directly by the Arkan- 
sas-Oklahoma Compact Committee. The 
Committee was formed with the specific pur- 
pose of apportioning the joint water re- 
sources of Arkansas and Oklahoma. 

The Center co-sponsored with Ouachita 
Baptist University a seminar on the DeGray 
Reservoir, an impoundment constructed on 
the Caddo River by the U.S. Corps of Engi- 
neers. This seminar was attended by four- 
teen federal, state, and local agencies and 
organizations. 


WILL ECONOMIC POWER WITHOUT 
ARMS BE POSSIBLE? 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
wonder that is the economy of Japan 
since World War II may present the 
world with a political model as well as 
an economic one. 

A recent editorial in the Honolulu 
Star-Bulletin pointed out that Japan 
plans to be an exception to the histori- 
cal rule that no nation retains economic 
power without becoming a military pow- 
er as well. If she can succeed at this, Ja- 
pan will have lighted the way for other 
nations toward a path of competition in 
trade rather than in weapons. systems, 
saving billions of dollars and perhaps an 
entire civilization. 

In the hope that my colleagues and 
others readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will find it instructive, I include 
the full text of the Star-Bulletin edito- 
rial of July 4, 1970, at this point: 

Power WITHOUT ARMS 
The relative calm in Japan as the govern- 


ment announced its intention to continue 
in effect its Security Pact with the U.S. 1s 


in marked contrast with the stormy demon- 
strations 10 years ago when the pact went 
into effect. 
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The 1960 riots were so violent, it will be re- 
called, that they prevented a visit to Japan 
by Dwight Eisenhower, then President of the 
United States. 

A press service dispatch totalling up the 
number of antipact demonstrators all over 
Japan as approximately 750,000 conveys a 
wrong impression of a violently outraged 
minority. 

The truth appears to be that the demon- 
Strations, while substantial, fell far below 
the hope of their sponsors who had hoped 
they would be the most dramatic in history. 
Instead, they were somewhat mild even by 
contrast with last November’s demonstra- 
tions over the reversion of Okinawa. They 
reflect the same mood as last December's 
elections in which the government won 
overwhelming support. 

For a few years, at least, the U.S.-Japan 
Pact now seems likely to continue undis- 
turbed. That, hopefully, will be long enough 
for the U.S. to get itself out of Indochina. 

Implicitly, the Security Pact states the 
intention of Japan not to rearm itself and 
to rely instead on U.S. protection. 

Prime Minister Sato said this week that 
world history shows that no nation has 
ever remained an economic power without 
also becoming a military power. 

Japan intends to be the exception to 
that rule, he said: “It will be a stupendous 
task but we will do it.” Japan’s neighbors 
and the U.S. have almost as much at stake 
in this effort as Japan itself. 

If Japan pulls it off, other nations may 
also see a way out of the disproportionate 
arms spending in which the world is now 
engaged. 


CHEYENNE FRONTIER DAYS: THE 
DADDY OF ‘EM ALL 


HON. JOHN WOLD 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, an estimated 
150,000 people from the 50 States and 
many nations are journeying to Chey- 
enne, Wyo., for the biggest happening of 
the year—Cheyenne Frontier Days. It 
— Tuesday and runs for 6 big 

ys. 

The “daddy of ’em all,” Frontier Days 
is the biggest, best; and oldest rodeo in 
the world. This is its 74th edition. 

Frontier Days come on the heels of 
another event conspicuous in our history: 
the 80th anniversary of Wyoming state- 
hood on July 10. There is such a close 
connection between Frontier Days and 
Wyoming’s existence as a State that I 
think it would be appropriate to have an 
excellent article written by Pat Hall of 
the Wyoming Tribune-Eagle, included in 
my remarks. The article makes clear that 
statehood was celebrated with as much 
gusto in Cheyenne as Frontier Days is 
today: 

Great Day 80 YEARS AGO 
(By Pat Hall) 

“Wyoming is out of the woods,” read the 
telegraph message from Delegate Joseph M. 
Carey in Washington, In a few days the 
world will see the new American star.” 

The date was June 27th, 1890 and the 
occasion was the passage by the Senate of 
the bill to admit Wyoming as the nation’s 
44th state. 

Flamboyant editor Edward A. Slack printed 
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the next day’s edition of his Cheyenne Sun 
in red and blue ink and an’enormous rooster 
crowed on page one—“Wyoming—Ain't She 
a Bird?” 

According to Slack’s account, the day had 
been an unusual one for Cheyenne. Dark 
clouds had covered the sun and rain poured 
down in the early afternoon “making the 
superstitious think it was an omen of dis- 
appointment.” Crowds had gathered down- 
town all day, waiting for news of the Senate's 
vote, the House already having passed the 
statehood bill on March 27. 

“At exactly 3:30 p.m. the dark clouds rolled 
away from the heavens,” Slack wrote, “and 
the sun shone brightly on the city as the 
news flashed over the wires from Washington 
that Wyoming had become a state.” 

Editors in those days couldn't resist such 
things as “omens”. Looking back through the 
collection of statehood editions in the files 
of the Cheyenne Newspapers, it is difficult to 
sift the real news out of columns of type 
about omens, political recriminations and 
damnation of the opposing newspapers. 

Slack’s reporting of what happened in town 
is interesting, though. According to him, 
runners were dispatched from the various 
newspaper offices to all parts of the town 
to post copies of the telegram from Carey. 

“Then pandemonium seemed let loose. 
Hundreds of men and boys could be seen 
running in every direction, shouting and 
gesticulating as though a cyclone had just 
struck the city, but their smiling faces 
soon dispelled any idea of a calamity. 

“In less than five minutes, the streets were 
thronged with people,” continued Slack. 
Boys and men blew bazoos and amid the 
din of revelry hundreds were hurrying in 
different directions with bundles of bunting, 
flags and fireworks. Soon the, business por- 
tion of the city was a flowing mass of looped 
streamers and flags and fireworks exploded 
with repeated concussion,” 

Slack was an intelligent man who couldn't 
resist the opportunity to display the prow- 
ess of his vocabulary. Reading Slack is a 
bit like reading today’s Times magazine— 
there are always two. or three words in every 
issue that you've never heard of. 

He tells about women and children wear- 
ing tri-colored sashes to celebrate the event. 
“A number of ladies looked very pretty,” 
said Slack, “by arranging the parallel lines 
of red, white and blue in the form of a 
vichu on the bosom of their breasts and 
wearing miniature flags on their cuffs.” 

The Cheyenne Ramblers rated a mention, 
too. “They entwined the wheels of their 
machines with the national colors, elicit- 
ing universal admiration, Each member of 
the club carried a rifle from which they 
would continually fire blank cartridges like 
a feu-de-joie as they rode around the busi- 
ness streets in single file.” 

If you were one of the great. unwashed 
who didn’t know what a “vichu” was or 
what a “feu-de-joie” looked like, it really 
didn't matter on the statehood celebration 
day. 

Cowboys who were in town galloped back 
to outlying ranches with the news, Slack 
reported, and the Union Pacific band started 
an impromptu parade while the Swedish so- 
ciety carried an enormous stuffed eagle. 
Other stuffed eagles seemed to appear from 
everywhere. 

“At 4:40 the artillery from Fort Russell 
galloped up to the state capitol under the 
command of General Mizner... and 
quickly unlimbered near the south entrance. 
Forty-three rounds were fired in the direc- 
tion of the city to represent the number 
of states in the Union.” 

Evidently the artillery were poor shots or 
they were firing blanks as Slack doesn’t re- 
port that the city suffered any damage. 

The exuberant editor goes on to tell about 
“young and middle-aged persons playing 
leap-frog on Ferguson Street” (Carey Ave.) 
and “buggies and carriages . . . burning red 
fire.” 
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As the day wore on into night, a huge 
bonfire was started at the corner of Fergu- 
son and 17th Sts. and a number of politi- 
cians made speeches from the balcony of 
T. A. Kent's bank “but it was impossible to 
distinctly understand what the speakers said 
on account of the noise.” 

“At the end of each short speech, the band 
played a patriotic air, the gun club fired a 
volley and rockets ascended into the sky.” 

Slack reported that “Mr. Madison and five 
or six other colored gentlemen came on the 
platform and sang an impromptu song about 
Wyoming's statehood to the tune of “March- 
ing Through Georgia.” 

In the window of Rhodes & Troxell’s store 
was displayed another stuffed eagle on which 
was inscribed ‘““Wyoming—No. 43—yYou Bet, 
She's a Bird.” 

(The celebrants were a little premature in 
naming Wyoming as the 43rd state to enter 
the Union, A week later, President Harrison 
signed the bill to admit Idaho seven days 
before he got around to signing the Wyo- 
ming bill.) 

Even the Cheyenne dogs showed their pa- 
triotism. Slack said many had sleigh bells 
tied to them and “in some cases their hair 
was dyed with a succession of red, white and 
blue circles.” 

All in all, it was a great day for Wyoming— 
a day that took about a month to live down, 

The city was quiet on July 10, the day 
that President Benjamin Harrison signed the 
bill admitting Wyoming into the Union. 
They were too busy organizing the “official” 
celebration which came on July 23. 

That was the Cheyenne of 80 years ago 
when the state was admitted into the 
Union. Though we might say it a bit differ- 
ently today, the sentiment is still the same: 

“Wyoming—Ain’t She a Bird.” 


In 1897, only 7 years after our achiev- 
ing statehood, Frontier Days was held 
for the first time. Since then the Fron- 
tier Days has grown right along with 
Cheyenne and has helped to give our 
capital city a prominent place on the 
American map. It brings together in one 
arena the top rodeo performers in the 
business and the best animals in the 
world. The lure is the largest purse in 
rodeo and daily crowds of over 20,000 
people. 

Frontier Days is more than a rodeo; 
It is a week of thrills, chills and excite- 
ment for everyone from the youngest 
to the oldest. There is something for 
everyone, including free chuckwagon 
breakfasts, exhibitions, Indian dancing, 
parades, and concerts, and just about 
anything you can name. Frontier Days 
is a week to relive the frontier spirit 
which is the basis of so much of Amer- 
ica’s heritage. It is a bridge between 
our past and our future. 

The whole community of Cheyenne 
pitches in to put together Frontier Days. 
To me this is a most significant aspect 
of the week—watching the whole com- 
munity working together to make cer- 
tain that the visitors receive the best 
hospitality it is possible to offer. 

Despite all the other attractions, how- 
ever, the rodeo is still the feature. More 
than any man in the West the competing 
cowboy has a close kinship with the 
pioneer who opened up this vast land of 
ours and won it against what seemed like 
impossible odds. 

A rodeo event is more than just a 
sport; it is an individual test of a man’s 
courage, strength, and pure cussiveness. 

In many ways the cowboy of today is 
markedly different from his ancestor. 
He is as much a businessman as a horse- 
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man. He is as likely to use a jeep, a trail- 
bike or helicopter as he is to use a horse, 
but still he faces many of the same hard- 
ships and trials as did the cowboy dur- 
ing the 19th century. The genesis of the 
rodeo is in the real everyday workings 
of the cowboys of the frontier. The sum- 
mer, 1970, issue of the Good Life in 
Wyoming contains an article entitled 
“Rodeo, the Last Frontier.” It is an ex- 
cellent summary of the origins of the 
rodeo: 


Trail drivers were tough men and inde- 
pendent, living in the saddle and sleeping 
under the open sky. They drove their cattle 
through drought and dust and blizzard 
across some of the wildest country man has 
pioneered. 

They knew their cattle as a craftsman 
knows his tools. They. carried guns—to kill 
coyotes and other range varmints—but they 
worked with a rope on a horse. 

Occasionally they’d hit a trail town where 
they blew off enough steam in the brief mo- 
ment of history to keep generations of fic- 
tion writers busy ever since. A visit to town, 
in the long monotony of their lives, was an 
unexpected pleasure. 

Between towns they made up their own 
amusements. These men created recreation 
that was typically tough. The hands of the 
different cattle outfits coming together on 
the trail bet their scant wages on their 
skill at riding rank broncs or roping long- 
horn steers. It was a rough sport for short 
stakes. The prize—the cowboys’ own bets— 
was held in a hat. 


Frontier Days has a long and glorious 
history. Generations of spectators, gen- 
erations of riders, have participated in 
this annual event. I believe, however, this 
year’s edition is going to be the biggest 
and the best of them all. So I urge every- 
one with free time and the desire to re- 
live a bit of the Old West to hit the 
trail for the Daddy of ’Em All in Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 


WHERE WE STAND—LET US LOOK 
AT THE RECORD 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
Tinclude the following: 


WHERE WE STAND—LET Us LOOK AT THE 
RECORD 


During my recent travels throughout New 
Mexico, and in reviewing the thousands of 
returns from my second annual legislative 
questionnaire, three of the most-often men- 
tioned topics of concern are (1) inflation, (2) 
the war in Southeast Asia, and (3) domestic 
disorder. I am pleased to respond with a 
current review and status report on these 
subjects. 

THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

The efforts of this Administration, and of 
a good many Members of Congress from 
both political parties, has been to taper off 
inflation without the kind of recession that 
usually follows the type of wild spending 
spree our nation experienced in the Sixties. 

Although unemployment has been up, 
close to 5%, it is considerably below the 
6.7% unemployment of 1961, just prior to 
the build-up of troops in Vietnam, and the 
5.1% average of 1960 through 1968. Note- 
worthy, however, is the fact that total em- 
ployment has hit an all-time record high 
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this year—over 79 million Americans are em- 
ployed—total employment is now almost 
1% million higher than it was one year 
ago. 

Real per capita disposable income—what 
individuals have available to spend after 
allowing for taxes and inflation—was at the 
highest rate in history in the first half of 
1970. 

We are now passing through the first phase 
of a successful campaign against inflation in 
which the rate of inflation ceases to rise. As 
a part of this campaign, the Administration 
has slowed down the expansion rate of fed- 
eral spending drastically, from an average 
rate of 12 percent a year in 1965-69 to 7 
percent in 1970 and is projected at less than 
4 percent in 1971. This has enabled us to keep 
the budget close to balance in fiscal 1970 
and fiscal 1971. We have achieved this re- 
straint on total federal spending while rec- 
ognizing important new national priorities 
with respect to the environment, welfare, 
transportation and other purposes. To do 
this, it was necessary to keep firm control 
of defense spending, cutback less urgent non- 
defense programs and press for greater effi- 
ciency throughout government. 

The Administration and Congress have 
not run for the superficially attractive solu- 
tion of wage-price controls, which no one 
would want one month after they had been 
put into effect. The runaway spiral was set 
in motion by the “new economics” political 
doctrine of the 60’s which promised lower 
taxes and inaugurated record federal deficits 
that sank the government into a 59 billion 
dollar hole—culminating in the record- 
staggering $25 billion deficit in 1968 alone. 
The new Administration initiated sound, re- 
sponsible economic policies that gave us a 
fiscal year 1969 surplus of $3 billion, reduced 
the annual increase in federal spending by 
better than 50%, and curbed the causes of 
zooming prices. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


When President Nixon took office last 
year he inherited a full-scale war in South- 
east Asia in which approximately 550,000 
U.S. military personnel were engaged. 
Whether this was a “moral” or “legal” war 
was irrelevant. It existed and he had to deal 
with it intelligently. Since that inheritance, 
he has completely changed the direction, 
through his Vietnamization Program, from 
an American responsibility to a South Viet- 
namese responsibility. There's already been 
an overall reduction of 125,000 Americans 
who were committed in Southeast Asia, and 
there'll be 150,000 less by Spring of next year 
... meaning that one-half of the boys com- 
mitted to the War in 8 years of the two 
previous Administrations will have been 
brought home in the first 2 years of the 
present Administration. 

For all practical purposes, we will have 
withdrawn our combat troops and the forces 
remaining will be primarily supply and 
logistics units. That means we shall have dis- 
engaged and turned the fighting over to a 
well-trained, million-man South Vietnamese 
Army. Our noncombatants also can come 
home as rapidly as this Army develops its 
capability to handle the supply and logistics 
tasks. There is no magic button here in 
Washington, unfortunately, which can be 
pushed and accomplish all these things 
instantly. 

The action against the North Vietnamese 
Communists in the Cambodian sanctuaries 
proved extremeiy crippling to their future 
ability to interfere with our orderly with- 
drawal and with the South’s developing 
strength. In excess of 8 million rounds of 
small-arms ammunition have been seized 
and over 20,000 mortar rounds, and 2,000 
land mines. This and other captured Com- 
munist war material will not be used to 
carry out Hanoi’s orders to its troops in the 
sanctuaries to kill no less than 100 Ameri- 
cans per week to keep the political pressure 
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on Washington. It will not be available to 
keep us pinned down in a faraway place we 
desperately want out of. 

Some people believe that passing the so- 
called “amendment to end the war” will 
make the war disappear. By withholding 
money, the amendment would restrict how, 
where, and when action is taken to get us 
out of this mess. Frankly, I think the idea 
is dangerous and counterproductive. Ham- 
stringing the President will not make it any 
easier or quicker to cool off the fighting and 
breathe life into the Paris talks. 

In expressing these views I do not feel 
at all omnipotent. I have a decent respect 
for those whose outlook differs from mine. 
I am prepared to change my mind if I am 
in error and trust that other people would 
do likewise. Pride is not important here— 
ending the war and keeping out of others 
is. I think it is also important in the dialog 
on this subject to maintain a decent re- 
spect for our country and its President and 
a balanced perspective on the deep responsi- 
bilities of North Vietnam for perpetuating 
the war. 


RESTORATION OF SOCIAL ORDER 


I have discussed what we've done to try 
to bring about order in an inflated economy, 
and order in a divided world. As I see it, order 
is not an end in itself ... it is the only 
democratic way to more freedom, more jus- 
tice, more change for the better. In that 
spirit, let’s briefiy examine the third great 
area of concern in which order is neces- 
sary ...in the way we live with one another. 

There can be no greater evidence of dis- 
order in society than the sound of gunfire 
on a college campus. From Kent State to 
Jackson State, we have seen the citadels 
of reason turn into fortresses of force, and 
as a result the nation has witnessed the 
saddest semester in the history of American 
education. 

However, let's keep the campus disruptions 
and student violence in the proper perspec- 
tive, Out of some 2400 colleges and universi- 
ties in this country, only about 400 of them 
experienced disruption and/or suspension of 
the academic program during the recent stu- 
dent unrest .. . and reliable research on the 
situation reveals that less than 10% of the 
students were involved in the campus dis- 
orders at the 400 affected institutions. There- 
fore, only 10% of 1/6th, or 1/60th . . . less 
than 2% are creating 100% of the havoc 
and doing a grave disservice to the reputa- 
tion of the overwhelming majority of our 
fine, respectable young Americans of today. 

The hope for order in our society goes far 
beyond the intelligent use of restraint in 
keeping the peace; it draws upon the natural 
revulsion to violence on the part of the 
American people, which is making itself felt 
now within every group and each generation. 

In this regard, it is a hopeful sign that 
the increase in crime in this country is 
beginning to come under control. We are 
still far from our goal, but the explosive rate 
of increase has been cut in half. Moreover, 
one of the greatest contributors to crime, the 
drug traffic, is under an attack the likes of 
which it has never seen before. This attack 
is especially directed at the suppliers and 
pushers who prey most viciously on our 
young people. 

We've established an effective, capable 
Department of Justice that is letting the 
hopheads, thieves, crooks and criminals un- 
derstand that crime doesn’t pay like it once 
did ... and as a result of President Nixon’s 
appointments, for the first time in 13 years, 
the Supreme Court is becoming independent 
of the activist, liberal coalition which has 
ruled it. 

There are times when the shock of tragedy 
awaken a people to the futility of violent ac- 
tions and reactions, and I believe we are going 
through such a time. This Administration is 
doing everything that responsive leadership 
and cool judgment can do, to hasten the re- 
turn to the tradition of peaceful change. 
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Admittedly, there are still many perplexing 
problems and challenges, domestically and 
internationally, confronting us today. They 
can be resolved. But it won't be easy. It 
won't be done by negative thoughts, nor by 
tearing down, nor by protesting and con- 
demning. It will be done by level-headed, 
strong-willed, resolute builders who con- 
structively work to make their dreams come 
true. It can, and will, be done by a united, 
proud, patriotic nation of free people in & 
Great Constitutional Republic known as the 
United States of America. 


ORDERLY MARKETING LEGISLA- 
TION AND DOMESTIC PRICES 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
rather extreme statements have been 
made by free trade enthusiasts claiming 
that the enactment of orderly marketing 
legislation (the Mills bill as an example) 
will result in sharply increased retail 
consumer prices in the United States. 
One gross example of this has been the 
claim that passage of this legislation 
would result in a 30-percent retail price 
increase for shoes and shirts. 

This is not only a ridiculous exaggera- 
tion but it is impossible to avoid the im- 
pression that-it is designedly misleading 
in its origination. In this connection I 
commend to the review of those con- 
cerned with this legislation a reading of 
the following fact sheet of the American 
Footwear Manufacturers Association 
and the Tanners Council of America: 


AMERICAN FOOTWEAR MANUFACTURERS ASSO- 
CIATION, TANNEES’ COUNCIL OF AMERICA, 
INC. 

FACT SHEET ON PROPOSED IMPORT QUOTAS FOR 

SHOES 


Why quotas? In less than ten years shoe 
imports into the United States have in- 
creased by 1,000%. In 1969 shoe imports 
reached 195,480,000 pairs and accounted for 
33.7% of US. domestic shoe production 
which was the lowest in 15 years. Imports 
caused the closing of 72 shoe factories with 
the loss of more than 19,000 jobs. Shoe im- 
ports have increased in 1970 by another 
20%. There is one cause and only one cause 
for the import flood—low wages abroad. 
Shoe factory workers in foreign plants earn 
from % to 1/10 the wages paid in the U.S. 
Shoe imports represent the export of jobs 
from U.S. labor intensive industries, jobs 
that are crucially needed both in urban and 
rural areas. 

The quota principle. Would imports of 
foreign shoes be stopped or eliminated by the 
Bill which the House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee approved? Nothing of the kind. It is 
only proposed that imports be held to the 
high water mark of 1967-1969. Furthermore, 
the House measure would actually permit 
further growth of imports as the domestic 
market grows. Foreign shoes, in other words, 
would remain a major competitive factor in 
the U.S. It is absolutely not protectionism to 
urge a realistic foreign trade policy for the 
US, 


Import quotas and prices. It is absolutely 
false to imply or suggest that import quotas 
will raise prices to consumers. This view is 
false because shoes will continue to be Im- 
ported in huge volume and because the do- 
mestic shoe industry is an exceedingly com- 
petitive business with more than adequate 
capacity. 
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Workers and consumers, Without payrolls 
there can be no consumers, Factory clos- 
ings in shoes, leather, textiles or other prod- 
ucts due to imports will mean reduced in- 
come and lower consumption. It is in the 
interest of the entire economic community, 
including retailers, newspapers and service 
industries, to keep production going, to 
maintain job opportunty in shoes and simi- 
lar industries, Factory payrolls are the base 
for consumption. Shoe factories are the ma- 
jor source of payroll income in hundreds of 
U.S. communities. Shoe factories employ 
workers from groups where unemployment 
is greatest. 

Productivity. Productivity in the U.S. shoe 
industry is the highest in the world, 25% 
to 35% greater than anywhere else abroad. 
But productivity cannot cross the gap of 
low wages and child labor in Japan, Tai- 
wan, Hong Kong, Italy, Spain, Greece, Brazil, 
and a score of other countries. Labor is a 
principal cost in making shoes. Therefore, 
wages and working conditions which are not 
tolerated in the United States give foreign 
producers a tremendous cost advantage. 

Style. The claim has been made publicly 
that foreign shoes have more style. The fact 
is that every important new style in the 
shoe business originates in the U.S. However, 
new models and patterns designed in Amer- 
ica are sent abroad to be made by cheap 
foreign labor. This has been publicly admit- 
ted by shoe manufacturers who assert that 
they are helpless unless import quotas help 
equalize competition. 

Foreign retaliation. One of the most mis- 
leading charges against the principle of rea- 
sonable import restraints and quotas is the 
spectre of foreign retaliation. The truth is 
foreigners do not buy U.S. products from love 
of principle. They buy what they need in the 
U.S. because they cannot get it elsewhere. 
Therefore, to talk of retaliation or trade war is 
a gross deception, Furthermore, the U.S. Goy- 
ernment has finally acknowledged that al- 
most all other countries discriminate against 
the U.S. with artificial and illegal trade bar- 
riers. For years the U.S. has vainly appealed to 
countries such as Japan to lower obstacles 
against U.S. goods. Secretary of Commerce 
Maurice Stans has pointed out that the 
U.S. has been the victim of one-sided trade 
policy and he described the U.S. as “Uncle 
Sucker.” 

Adjustment assistance. Opponents of 
quota legislation argue that other means 
of relief should be given industries and 
workers oppressed by imports. They have 
argued “adjustment assistance” and retrain- 
ing programs. Question—If jobs are exported 
on a huge scale for what jobs will workers 
be retrained? There is only one answer and 
that is the relief rolls. It is not the answer 
needed by a viable economy. 

The dollar. When the giveaways are de- 
ducted from U.S. exports, the U.S. foreign 
trade balance is in the red. Shoe imports 
alone added $500 million to the deficit in 
1969. If imports are not restrained through 
reasonable and moderate means the dollar 
and the U.S. economy will be in jeopardy. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE FAILURE 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr, Speaker, I am in- 
cluding in the Recor an article written 
by one of my favorite political humorists, 
Art Buchwald. In his column titled 
“Nothing Succeeds Like Failure” Mr. 
Buchwald points, in his inimitable style, 
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to some of the difficulties and attitudes 
that seemingly pervade governmental 
sponsorship of programs—somehow those 
that fail stay with us, and those that 
have succeeded. 
Mr. Buchwald’s article follows: 
NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE FAILURE 
(By Art Buchwald) 


WASHINGTON. —Despite everything you hear 
about the government, there still is plenty 
of money around for projects. The only 
trouble is, you can’t get the money if you 
have a plan that works. You must have one 
that no one is quite sure about. 

A vice president of a university system in 
the Northeast told me about this the other 
day when he applied for money for a program 
to run summer schools for students who 
needed extra help to get into college. He told 
me the meeting went something like this: 

“Now Mr. Haas, from our records it appears 
that you’re applying for a grant of $500,000 
to run a summer school project for students 
hoping to keep up in college this fall.” 

“That's correct. We did it last year, and 
it was tremendously successful. We only had 
a drop-out rate of 6 per cent.” 

“Oh, dear me. Then this is not a pilot 
project.” 

“No, it’s not. We know it works.” 

“What a shame.” 

“What do you mean what a shame?” 

“Well, if this were-a pilot project the gov- 
ernment would be happy to finance it. We'd 
be very interested in knowing what could 
come of it. But we can't very well give money 
to something that’s been proven, can we?” 

“Why the hell not?” 

“Mr. Haas, we're very willing to fund any 
educational program, providing it’s iffy. But 
we can't throw money away on things that 
work. Congress would have a fit.” 

“I still don’t understand why.” 

“I'm trying to explain it to you. The gov- 
ernment has no trouble getting money from 
Congress for study programs. It doesn't mat- 
ter how much it costs to study a program; 
we can get the funds. But once we ask for 
money for a program that has been proven 
successful, Congress will be committed to it, 
and nobody wants that, do they?” 

“Suppose that I request the money for a 
study project. Could I get it then?” 

“But you already told me that it had 
worked last summer. There’s no sense having 
a study of it, if it works.” 

“I'm not trying to be difficult, but this is 
a very important project. We are taking in 
people this year who are going to find it 
tough sledding to keep up in the fall unless 
they have some remedial work.” 

“It’s not our fault that your program 
worked last summer, Mr. Haas. Had it failed, 
we would have given you a blank check to 
try it a different way. But we're not here to 
dole ‘out taxpayers’ money for programs that 
have succeeded. 

“Just the other day a superintendent of 
a public system in the Midwest tried a visual- 
reading program for his state which turned 
into a disaster. The machines didn’t work, 
the teachers couldn’t handle them and the 
students lost Interest after the first five 
minutes. 

“Did we cut him off? We did not. We gave 
him another $10 million to find out why he 
failed. And we're ready to pour in another 
$10 million if he doesn’t come up with an- 
swers. The whole department is excited by 
the failure.” 

“Is there any possible way of getting the 
$500,000, knowing what you know about my 
program?” 

“I hardly think so, Mr. Haas. You've made 
a mess of things as it is. Our motto in the 
government is ‘Nothing falls like success.’ ” 
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EXPLOITATION OF FISHERY 
RESOURCES 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the Massachusetts House of Re- 
presentatives has passed a resolution 
memorializing the Congress of the 
United States to request the President 
of the United States to convene an in- 
ternational conference to discuss the un- 
restrained exploitation of the fishery 
resources in international waters adja- 
cent to our Atlantic shoreline. Since the 
fishing banks of our country have been 
seriously depleted by the unrestrained 
exploitation of this resource by Euro- 
pean mobile fishing fleets, I strongly 
support resolutions memorializing Con- 
gress to request the President to convene 
an international conference. 

I call this deplorable condition to the 
attention of my colleagues because 
something must be done to correct this 
development. Overfishing by foreign 
fieets has seriously threatened our fish- 
ing industry and the livelihood of the 
fishermen. I am concerned about the 
fate of our fishing industry, and I am 
determined to rectify the plight of our 
fishermen. The fishing industry and the 
fishermen are not the only Americans 
afflicted by the increasing overfishing by 
foreign fieets. The American consumers 
will also suffer because of the higher 
price they will have to pay for imported 
fish and fish by-products. By having to 
import more fish, our economy would 
suffer because we would be increasing an 
already massive balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

I will use the Massachusetts fishing 
industry as an example of the predica- 
ment of the domestic fishing industry. 
Intensive overfishing by the Soviet fleet 
has steadily decreased the supply of had- 
dock since 1965. Without conversion to 
an alternate species—the pollock—the 
Massachusetts fishing industry would 
have been destroyed and mass unemploy- 
ment of fishermen would have resulted. 
The development of an alternate species 
has been expensive; however, and com- 
plications still exist. To perpetuate the 
fishing industry, research, promotion of 
the new species, and vessel conversion 
had to be accomplished in a short period 
of time. These problems are indicative of 
the difficulties facing our domestic fish- 
ing industry. 

One of the most acute problems has 
been the inability of our domestic fishing 
operations to compete with the sophis- 
ticated and nationally supported fish- 
ing industries of Japan, Korea, and the 
Soviet Union. 

Futhermore, I would like to reempha- 
size an incident several months ago 
when Russian ships were dumping un- 
treated sewage and garbage off of our 
coast. This sewage and garbage event- 
ually came to rest on our shoreline, pol- 
luting our beaches and scenic coast. If 
an international conference were con- 
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vened, it could study and hopefully deter 
such disgraceful acts. 

It is for the above reasons that I 
strongly support the following resolution 
and commend it to my colleagues: 

MASSACHUSETTS HOUSE RESOLUTION 

Resolutions memorializing Congress to re- 
quest the President of the United States 
to take the necessary steps to convene an 
international conference to discuss the 
unrestrained exploitation of the fishery 
resources in international waters adjacent 
to our Atlantic shoreline 

Whereas, The New England fishing banks 
have been seriously depleted by the unre- 
strained exploitation of this resource by the 
European mobile fishing fleets; and 

Whereas, The International Commission 
for the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries has 
been unable to contain this exploitation; 
and 

Whereas, The traditional employment of 
the Massachusetts fisherman is threatened 
with extinction because of this exploitation; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives urges the Congress of the 
United States to request the President of 
the United States to take the necessary steps 
to convene an international conference to 
establish the rights of its national to the 
fishery resources of the super-adjacent 
waters of the continental shelf adjacent to 
our shores and to establish such rules and 
procedures as are necessary to conserve, pro- 
tect and perpetuate these fishery resources 
for the benefit of the citizens of the United 
States; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent by the Secretary of the Common- 
wealth to the President of the United States, 
to the presiding officer of each branch of 
Congress and to each member thereof from 
this Commonwealth. 


EPITOME OF HYPOCRISY? 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, mis- 
interpretation in all forms is an ever~in- 
creasing problem, I have just read a fine 
article in the Joe Holmes Commentary in 
which the author, Mr. Holmes, cites ex- 
amples of this common occurrence. Fur- 
thermore, some misconceptions of the 
city of San Diego, which I represent, are 
clarified. I should like to share this per- 
ceptive article with my colleagues by in- 
cluding it in the RECORD: 

Some years ago I worked on a newspaper 
which had quite a campaign against drunken 
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driving. Always a worthy cause. The kicker in 
the story was that most of the editorials 
were written by a newsman who used to 
stumble into the office completely smashed 
every evening after he drank his dinner. 

It was the epitome of hypocrisy. 

My newsman friend comes to mind quite 
clearly these days as I watch various publica- 
tions take up the banner of integrity, credi- 
bility. 

Last Sunday the Los Angeles Times had a 
lead story on Page One of the United States 
allegedly paying various Asian nations to 
send troops into South Vietnam, 

The headline said the U.S. was paying 
mercenaries to fight the war. Obviously the 
headline was designed to paint the U.S, in 
the most unfavorable light. 

Webster's Dictionary defines a mercenary 
as one who “serves merely for pay or gain”. 

If I had not read the rest of Sunday’s Los 
Angeles Times I might have accepted that 
organization of the loftiest ideals and possi- 
bly felt that they had the right to criticize 
the U.S. Government of dollar diplomacy, 

However, the Los Angeles Times has little 
room to be a critic of mercenary tactics. 

One of the supplements to that same Sun- 
day publication was a tabloid section listing 
all the honor students in Los Angeles schools. 
On the surface it certainly looked noble. That 
is, until you turned to page eighteen of the 
forty page section where the “A” students 
of such high schools as Sylmar, Taft, Temple 
City, University City, Torrance are listed 
and, you find a half page advertisement. 

The copy in the advertisement reads, in 
part, as follows: 

“Mr. Bow Herbert, managing general part- 
ner and the Employees of the Horseshoe Club 
and the Gardena Club congratulate the A 
Students in the Los Angeles area.” 

The Horseshoe Club and the Gardena Club 
are two wide open poker gambling palaces, 
lavishly furnished and very similar to Vegas 
and Reno establishments on a smaller scale, 

Apparently the Gardena gambling clubs 
wanted to plant the seed early with Los 
Angeles youth and, obyiously the Los Angeles 
Times was pleased to cooperate. 

It is most difficult to believe that an 
advertisement of a gambling operation in a 
high school student section was for any rea- 
son but “merely for gain”. 

Who is the Los Angeles Times to accuse 
anyone else of being mercenary? 

I am unhappy over the expenditure of 
seventy-five cents for the magazine San 
Diego, a state of mind caused by the lure of 
a headline. 

The headline: 
Again”. 

I read the story and now I know how the 
housewife purchaser of a moyie magazine 
feels. Her headline lure was likely, “Exclu- 
sive—Jackie Kennedy's New Love'’—the story 
on the inside, of course, was about a new 
puppy in the Kennedy family. 

San Diego Magazine’s article had about as 
much zap as an argument between Super- 
visors Walsh and Austin. 


“Union-Tribune—Zapped 
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The local magazine devoted one-third of 
the article to reprints of somewhat ancient 
writings by Newsweek and Time Magazine. In 
the trade that would be termed “lazy writ- 
ing” but since the author was the publisher, 
there is little likelihood he will be fired. 

The remainder of the article deserves some 
analysis. 

San Diego Magazine thought it amusing 
that Midnite Cowboy won the Academy 
Award and great acclaim while the Union- 
Tribune refused to admit it, or any other 
rated movie existed. 

There is no question that production of 
motion pictures has taken on a new tone to- 
day. Filth, degeneracy, abnormality have 
taken over much of the motion picture in- 
dustry and any media organization which re- 
fuses to perpetuate it is simply reflecting the 
will of this community. 

Stripping away all of the surrounding 
prose, San Diego Magazine blames the Union 
and Tribune for: 

Not publishing publicity or advertisements 
about “Midnite Cowboys” and X-rated movie 
with heavy overtones of homosexuality. 

We can only presume that San Diego Maga- 
zine is in favor of that new motion picture 
industry which has “glamourized” abnormal- 
ity and lewd behavior. 

Contributing to the perpetuation of a na- 
tional image of San Diego as a city dominated 
by right wing crackpots and the Navy. 

If there is any perpetuation of this er- 
roneous concept it is done by such publica- 
tions as San Diego Magazine. 

For the fact that the Navy installations 
here were shut down, jobs rolls slashed and 
big vessels of the fleet ordered to other West 
Coast ports, 

What a fantastic distortion of facts. Maybe 
two Navy offices have been moved, there have 
not been any major San Diego Naval Instal- 
lation moved or closed! The Navy payroll in 
San Diego today is just as. great as it was 
one year ago and as far as major Navy ships 
are concerned if the writer will check the 
bay next week he will see the Kitty Hawk 
back after repairs and the aircraft carrier 
Ticonderoga arriving to make San Diego her 
new homeport. If the U-T is being held re- 
sponsible for the Navy actions in San Diego, 
they deserve some credit. 

For failing to negate the Nixon’s ad- 
ministration anti-narcotics activity, Oper- 
ation Intercept and Operation Cooperation 
because, in the thinking of San Diego Maga- 
zine the Union-Tribune should be dominat- 
ing National Policy. 

In effect what the Magazine says is that 
the Union-Tribune did not oppose narcotics 
enforcement. This is some kind of a ridicu- 
lous charge. 

There are many other areas where San 
Diego Magazine takes the U-T to task and 
the points are just as thin. 

As a matter of fact, bad journalistic prac- 
tices, inadequate reporting, suppression, all 
of the charges filed by the magazine a 
the mewspaper are rampant throughout 
their very attack. 


SENATE—Thursday, July 23, 1970 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, & 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R, Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord most holy, our hearts, our 
words, and our records are open to Thee. 
Have mercy on us when we have failed 
Thee. Add Thy blessing to our work 
which is well done. Now give us faith to 
count on Thy mercy for the past and to 


count on Thy power for the future. 


Make us Thy servants. Lead us through 
the crucial decisions of this day so that 
we may lead others into a brighter to- 
morrow. 

In the name of Him whose life was 
the light of men. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication from 
the President pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr. RUSSELL) . 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 


PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1970. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. JAMES B. ALLEN, a Senator 


from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 
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THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, July 22, 1970, be dispensed 
with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to limit statements 
to 3 minutes in relation to the transac- 
tion of routine morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


NARROWS UNIT, MISSOURI RIVER 
BASIN, COLO. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
992, S. 3547, and that in its consider- 
ation the Pastore rule of germaneness 
not apply. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered 
and the bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. S. 
3547, to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Narrows unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colorado, and for other 
purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments, on page 3, after line 13, insert a 
new section, as follows: 

Sec. 6. The interest rate used for purposes 
of computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance of the 
capital costs allocated to interest-bearing 
features of the project shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction is initiated, on the basis of the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the Treasury upon its outstanding market- 
able obligations, which are neither due nor 
callable for redemption for fifteen years from 
date of issue. 


At the beginning of line 23, change the 
section number from “6” to “7”; and on 
page 4, line 6, after the word “the”, 
strike out “unit and for future costs, if 
any, incurred under section 2 of this 
Act.” and insert ‘“unit.”; so as to make 
the bill read: 

S. 3547 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Narrows 
unit, heretofore authorized as an integral 
part of the Missouri River Basin project by 
section 9 of the Flood Control Act of Decem- 
ber 22, 1944, as amended and supplemented, 
is hereby reauthorized as a unit of that proj- 
ect for the purposes of providing irrigation 
water for one hundred and sixty-six thou- 
sand acres of land, flood control, fish and 
wildlife conservation and development, pub- 
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lic outdoor recreation, potential future mu- 
nicipal and industrial supplies, and for other 
purposes. The construction, operation, and 
maintenance of the Narrows unit shall be 
subject to the Federal reclamation laws (Act 
of June 17, 1902, 32 Stat. 388, and Acts 
amendatory thereof or supplementary there- 
to). The principal features of the Narrows 
unit shall include the Narrows Dam and Res- 
ervoir, fish hatchery and rearing ponds, ac- 
quisition and development of the existing 
Jackson Lake Reservoir, including some re- 
habilitation of Jackson Lake Dam, for public 
outdoor recreation and fish and wildlife en- 
hancement, and other necessary works and 
facilities to effect its purpose. 

Src. 2. The conservation and development 
of the fish and wildlife resources‘and the en- 
hancement of recreation opportunities in 
connection with the Narrows unit shall be in 
accordance with provisions of the Federal 
Water Project Recreation Act (79 Stat. 213). 

Sec, 3. The Narrows unit shall be inte- 
grated physically and financially with the 
other Federal works constructed under the 
comprehensive plan approved by section 9 of 
the Flood Control Act of December 22, 1944, 
as amended and supplemented. 

Sec. 4. For a period of ten years from the 
date of enactment of this Act, no water from 
the unit authorized by this Act shall be de- 
livered to any water user for the production 
on newly irrigated lands of any basic agri- 
cultural commodity, as defined in the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, or any amendment 
thereof, if the total supply of such com- 
modity for the marketing year in which the 
bulk of the crop would normally be mar- 
keted is in excess of the normal supply as de- 
fined in section 301(b) (10) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
unless the Secretary of Agriculture calls for 
an increase in production of such commodity 
in the interest of national security. 

Sec. 5. To the extent that project water 
constitutes a supplemental irrigation supply, 
the provisions of the Act of June 16, 1938, 
relating to the Colorado-Big Thompson proj- 
ect in Colorado are hereby made equally ap- 
plicable to the Narrows unit. 

Sec. 6. The interest rate used for purposes 
of computing interest during construction 
and interest on the unpaid balance of the 
capital costs allocated to interest-bearing 
features of the project shall be determined 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, as of the 
beginning of the fiscal year in which con- 
struction is initiated, on the basis of the 
computed average interest rate payable by 
the upon its outstanding market- 
able public obligations, which are neither due 
nor callable for redemption for fifteen years 
from date of issue. 

Sec, 7. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for construction of the Narrows 
unit as authorized in this Act the sum of 
$68,050,000 (based upon January 1969 prices), 
plus or minus such amounts, if any, as may 
be justified by reason of ordinary fluctua- 
tions in construction costs as indicated by 
engineering costs indexes applicable to the 
types of construction involved herein. There 
are also authorized to be appropriated such 
additional sums as may be required for opera- 
tion and maintenance of the unit. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I wish to 
express my appreciation to the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Water and 
Power Resources (Mr. ANDERSON) and to 
the chairman of the full Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (Mr. JACK- 
son), for their cooperation and assist- 
ance in moving this measure through the 
committee and bringing it before the 
Senate. 

I also wish to express my thanks to 
Gov. John Love, the Colorado Water 
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Conservation Board, the Lower South 
Platte Water Conservancy District, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers, and the many other 
interested officials and individuals with- 
out whose support and assistance this 
legislation would not be before us today. 

As Senators well know, one of the 
basic principles of the reclamation pro- 
gram is the detention and storage of sur- 
plus or flood flows of water for release 
and use at times when water is in short 
supply, thereby putting what would 
otherwise be waste water to a beneficial 
use. The project to be authorized by S. 
3547 is the exemplification of that prin- 
ciple. 

The Narrows unit was originally au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of 
1944, as part of the comprehensive plan 
for the Missouri River Basin project. 
However, Public Law 88-442 in author- 
izing appropriations for the continued 
prosecution of projects authorized under 
the comprehensive plan, deauthorized 
projects not already started with the 
following language: 

No part of the funds hereby authorized 
to be appropriated shall be available to ini- 
tiate construction of any unit of the Mis- 
souri River Basin project, whether included 
in said comprehensive plan or not, which 
is not hereafter authorized by Act of 
Congress. 


Consequently, a new feasibility study 
had to be conducted. Public Law 89-561 
authorized the Secretary “to complete 
his analysis and studies and to process 
reports” on proposals which he antici- 
pated would be substantially complete by 
June 30, 1966. 

The Narrows unit will provide an aver- 
age total supplemental supply of 140,- 
700 acre-feet of water annually to the 
project service area. While this addi- 
tional supply will not completely fill the 
average annual shortage of 178,000 acre- 
feet experienced in the Lower South 
Platte Water Conservancy District, it 
will move the area very close to a State 
of water solvency. 

It should be noted that no distribu- 
tion system is being authorized by this 
legislation. The distribution system al- 
ready exists and was constructed by the 
users. This existing distribution system 
will be used to deliver the water made 
available by this project. 

The physical features of this project 
include: the Narrows Dam and Reservoir 
and a fish hatchery. The fish hatchery 
will take advantage of the unique op- 
portunity afforded by the construction 
of this dam and reservoir to enhance the 
recreation, fish, and wildlife enjoyment 
potential. There is a distinct shortage of 
recreational opportunities of the type af- 
forded by large bodies of water in the 
area, as is characteristic of the high 
plains area of the Nation. 

I am informed that the State of Colo- 
rado has indicated its intent to agree to 
administer the areas of the unit for 
recreation and fish and wildlife benefits, 
and will bear one-half of the separable 
costs attributable to those functional 
benefits, plus interest during construc- 
tion. The State would also provide for 
the annual costs of operation, main- 
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tenance, and replacement in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act. 

Periodic floods have caused major 
damage in the Lower South Platte Val- 
ley. The last and perhaps the most se- 
rious flood in the history of the State, oc- 
curred in June of 1965. Many lives were 
lost, and property damage, both public 
and private, exceeded the half-billion 
dollar mark, statewide. I first introduced 
legislation to reauthorize the Narrows 
unit early in the 90th Congress, but due 
to the fact that there was considerable 
reconsideration of how best to control the 
great flood flows that have originated in 
the Bijou Creek Basin, action on that 
measure was deferred. The Narrows Dam 
and Reservoir is on the main stem of 
the South Platte River, but it is up- 
stream from the confluence of the Bijou 
Creek and the South Platte River about 
3 or 4 miles, and, therefore, provides no 
control of the Bijou Creek Basin. How- 
ever, the main stem of the South Platte 
River poses a serious threat of flood dam- 
age due to its very large drainage area. 
The Narrows Dam will provide substan- 
tial protection from this threat. 

Mr. President, in my March 4, 1970, 
introductory statement on this legisla- 
tion, beginning on page 5970 of the REC- 
orp, I set forth in detail the chronology 
of events which led to the abandonment 
of the earlier proposal to construct a di- 
version channel from Bijou Creek into 
the Narrows Reservoir, and I wish to in- 
corporate that statement by reference at 
this time. 

Mr. President, the Narrows unit will 
provide supplemental irrigation water 
for 166,370 acres of fertile farmland in 
northeastern Colorado. But, more than 
this, by insuring a more stable and ade- 
quate supply of water, it will help to sta- 
bilize the economy of the area. Invest- 
ments in stabilizing the economies of 
the towns and small cities of our Nation 
yield not only economic benefits but 
many social benefits. A stable economic 
base is a natural antecedent to a better 
quality of life for the residents of a given 
area. In this sense the Narrows unit is an 
investment, and I believe it to be a very 
good investment in the future of not 
only northeastern Colorado and its peo- 
ple but the Nation as well. 

By standards generally applied to such 
multipurpose reclamation projects the 
Narrows unit enjoys a good benefit-cost 
ratio—1.89 to 1 for total benefits. How- 
ever, if one considers the benefits in 
human terms, its benefit-cost ratio is 
even more favorable. Benefits such as 
greater economic stability, greatly in- 
creased recreational opportunities, en- 
hancement of fish and wildlife, and 
greater security from the hazards of 
devastating floods cannot be adequately 
measured in dollars and cents. While no 
one has yet devised a method for meas- 
uring such benefits with mathematical 
precision, these are significant benefits 
and should not be overlooked in our con- 
sideration of such projects. 

Additionally, as the. Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior Smith pointed out 
during the hearings, the project will have 
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the added benefit of improving the qual- 
ity of water in the South Platte River 
Basin below the dam. 

Mr. President, in light of all the bene- 
fits to be derived from this project, and 
its very favorable benefit-cost ratio, I 
heartily recommend the Narrows unit of 
the Missouri River Basin project, and 
urge the passage of S. 3574, which will 
authorize its construction. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
executive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


AMBASSADOR 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of John G. Hurd, of Texas, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Republic of South Africa. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK—IN THE DIPLO- 
MATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Diplomatic and Foreign Service, 
which had been placed on the Secretary’s 
desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pe) Without objection, it is so or- 

ered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant ‘legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. MetcaLFr). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING ON 
SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 209 
BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, for the 
information of the Senate, I am today 
announcing that the Subcommittee on 
Communications will open hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 209 which would 
amend the Communications Act so as to 
require broadcast licensees to provide 
public service time to authorized rep- 
resentatives of the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives to present the 
views of their respective bodies on issues 
of public importance. 

The hearings will begin at 10 a.m. on 
August 4 in room 5110, New Senate Of- 
fice Building. In announcing the hear- 
ings I have stated that during the past 
few weeks numerous requests have been 
made by elected officials and other pub- 
lic figures for an opportunity to present 
differing viewpoints on issues of public 
importance. The issues surrounding 
these requests involve the FCC’s fairness 
doctrine. I expect during these hearings 
to develop every aspect of this important 
subject matter so that the committee 
may be in a position to take whatever ap- 
propriate legislative action is necessary. 

I am inviting all of my colleagues, and 
especially I would hope that all members 
of the Commerce Committee, whether 
members of the subcommittee or not, 
will attend the hearings. I expect to hear 
from the chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. I expect to hear 
from the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. I expect to hear 
from the FCC, the networks, and all in- 
terested parties. 

I think in this area there is a state of 
confusion at this time. I think it ought 
to be resolved once and for all. I am go- 
ing to have the representatives of the 
public, the networks, the broadcasting 
companies, and anyone else interested 
in the matter present their views to the 
committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator for setting down 
this matter for hearings. There has been 
a great deal of controversy about it. 
Everyone has his own definition of what 
constitutes fairness. It is important that 
all sides be heard on national contro- 
versies. 

It is not an exact parallel, perhaps, 
when a legislator replies to a President, 
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no matter how important the legislator 
might be, or when the chairman of a na- 
tional committee replies to a legislator 
or to a President. I do not know whether 
the principle would be evolved which 
would lead to some system or theory of 
matching up the matter of who ought 
to reply to whom. But I do think the 
whole thing needs to be clarified. 

Charges have been leveled that one of 
the networks indulges in bias. I suppose 
that the networks will all vigorously 
deny it. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am sure 
that the public will, with equal concern 
and reaction, disbelieve them, However, 
here is a good chance to explore this 
matter and to find out whether there 
does exist any bias in the networks pro 
or con a political party or political in- 
dividual and who would probably have 
the right to cite that situation and bring 
about a redress. 

I am aware of the fact that sometimes 
the networks on Sundays feature almost 
entirely the members of one party or 
the other. I am told the answer to that 
situation is that it is difficult to get mem- 
bers of one particular party on that Sun- 
day. That may well be the reason. 

It would be well to explore the mat- 
ter. As a member of the Senator’s sub- 
committee, Iam very glad to join in this 
matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, this is 
a very complex problem. The President 
of the Unted States is the President 
of the United States, whether he be a 
Republican or a Democrat. Indeed, he 
is the President of all of the people of 
the United States, with the right and 
responsibility to communicate with 
them. But there have been instances 
where certain very delicate areas have 
been intruded upon that actually create 
a dilemma for the networks and the 
broadcasters. Some people resent the 
particular things that are being said. 
They dissent and feel that they should 
be allowed to explain their side of the 
issue. 

I think it is the privilege of the Pres- 
ident of the United States to say, “I 
have sent a bill to Congress on such 
and such a subject, and the Congress 
has not done anything about it.” 

I think the President has the perfect 
right to express his opinion: But whether 
the President can make such a state- 
ment without someone answering him— 
that is the important question. Such a 
statement as “I have sent a bill to the 
Congress, but the Democratie Congress 
has done nothing. about it,” involves 
getting into partisan politics. That raises 
& question. That is where the dilemma 
arises. 

I would think that the President is 
perfectly free to say that if he wants 
to say it. I cannot stop him. But if we 
are going to follow the rule that the 
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President of the United States is the 
President of the United States and 
speaking for all the people, then we get 
into an area that is more or less polit- 
ical. We get a popping up of people who 
resent it. 

No one is more sensitive than a poli- 
tician,- especially when he is up for 
election. 

Mr. SCOTT. How true. 

Mr. PASTORE. Take the case of Sen- 
ator MANSFIELD. He was given the oppor- 
tunity to answer the President of the 
United States. He gave a very gentle- 
manly performance. 

Mr. SCOTT. I agree. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, Senator 
MANSFIELD’s opponent in Montana was 
immediately on all of the stations under 
the fairness rule for 25 minutes. 

We ought to make some sense out of 
this. I do not know what the answer is 
at the moment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the Presi- 
dent of the United States is hardly in a 
position to get up and demand equal 
time whenever any columnist or car- 
toonist tries to do him in. He could 
hardly do that. It is not compatible with 
the dignity of his office. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senator be al- 
lowed to continue for an additional 3 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, there is this 
gray area. Every time the President 
speaks, he speaks as the Chief Executive 
of the United States. He speaks also at 
times as the Commander in Chief of the 
Armed Forces. At other times he speaks 
as the head of his party. 

At times some Senators might see im- 
plications which some may think to be 
highly political. Most of it may not be. 

That decision should not be left in the 
hands of network presidents, some of 
whom in my respectful opinion have not 
always been totally free of a little Tean- 
ing themselves to one side or the other. 
Each of them has: built for himself his 
own mental lean-to over the years. It 
may lean to one side or the other. 

It is too much power to put in the hands 
of the presidents of networks, for them to 
be the sole judge as to whether the Presi- 
dent of the United States is speaking as 
President, as Commander in Chief, as 
party leader, or all three. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, that is 
the reason why we have the fairness doc- 
trine which has been substantiated and 
affirmed by the Supreme Court. We have 
section 315 that has to do with equal 
time. We have the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, which is Republican 
controlled. It has the supervision of the 
broadcast industry—not the networks, 
but the broadcasting industry. 

I quite agree with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. I know how fair the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania is. He is a mem- 
ber of my subcommittee. I would hope 
that he would come to the hearings. I 
assure him that there is nothing politi- 
cally partisan in what Iam undertaking. 
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It is bigger than the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania or the Senator from Rhode 
Island as a Republican or a Democrat. It 
has to do with informing the public 
properly. It has to do with informing the 
President of the United States. It has 
something to do with maintaining the 
integrity of the Congress of the United 
States. All of these items are involved. 

There are so many imponderables in- 
volved that I worry sometimes as to 
whether we can legislate on the whole 
thing. It comes down to the matter that 
we are all human beings. We all have 
our own dogmas, our own prejudices. 
Any strong-minded man must have an 
opinion of his own. It is hard for him to 
alienate himself from his opinion. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania has 
been in public life longer than I have 
been—and I have been in it for 35 years. 
We know only too well that usually we 
have a life of responsibility and not a life 
of glory. 

Mr, SCOTT. Not that alone, but Iam 
trying—and there are days when I try 
more than others—to avoid the situation 
in which the public would get all their 
opinions from a great complex of in- 
visible government of networks. The net- 
works are not under the jurisdiction of 
the FCC as the rest of the broadcasting 
industry is. 

Iam just as anxious as is the Senator 
from Rhode Island to clarify it on a non- 
partisan basis and try to make sure that 
everyone is fairly treated, because, after 
all, if discrimination and unfairness 
exist that erodes the whole concept of the 
democratic structure of Government. 

Mr. PASTORE. I agree implicitly with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I hope 
we can be fair about this, and I expect 
to be fair. I have no ax to grind and 
neither has the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania. We should straighten out this 
matter once and for all because there has 
been too much feuding going on in the 
newspapers, and it has solved nothing. 
We should solve it, if we can. This elec- 
tion is immaterial and the next election 
is immaterial, but for the future we 
should straighten out the entire matter. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PASTORE. I yield: 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, as 
another member of the subcommittee, I 
wish to join in commending the Senator 
for scheduling the hearings. I am sure 
they will be useful. 

The Senator referred to a bill which 
would allow TV time for Members of the 
House and Senate. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is the Fulbright 
bill. Senator FULBRIGHT introduced the 
measure. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe the intent is 
clear from the colloquy this morning 
that the scope of the hearings and the 
testimony would extend beyond that. 

Mr. PASTORE. It is as broad as the 
distance between the Atlantic Ocean and 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The whole subject. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is correct. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The distinguished mi- 
nority leader made reference to the fact 
that, of course, it is very difficult for the 
President, who is attacked politically all 
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the time by various spokesmen, and some 
of them in Congress. The President is 
attacked on television and in other 
forums. Obviously he is not in a position 
to ask, or would not respond or ask for, 
equal time in each such situation. I think 
it is quite obvious—and some people are 
pressing for this kind of situation—that 
we could get to the point where every 
time the President speaks to the people 
as the President, equal time would be 
allotted for political attacks against him. 
That could push a President into a posi- 
tion of not communicating with people 
as the President, or putting him in the 
position of communicating only as a poli- 
tician rather than as the President. I 
think that would be very unfortunate. 

Mr. PASTORE. I do not want that. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. We are moving in that 
direction, as I see it, with some of the 
demands that have been made. 

Mr. PASTORE. That is why we are 
holding the hearings. We do not want 
to be pushed into that corner. I might 
say to my distinguished colleague that 
it is not only the President who carries 
this cross of people criticizing him and 
he has no way to answer every time. The 
Senator and I have lived that kind of a 
life for a long time. Let us face it. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that I may proceed 


for 1 additional minute on another mat- 
ter. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Pennsylvania is 
recognized. 


AMERICAN PRISONERS OF WAR 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as the war 
in Vietnam continues, and a certain 
amount of unrest continues to surface 
here at home, I often think of the sen- 
tence from the Book of Jeremiah, chap- 
ter 31, verse 29: 

The fathers have eaten sour grapes, and 
the children’s teeth are set on edge. 


This may be so, but there is one thing 
we must remember. Over 1,400 Amer- 
ican men are still held prionsers of 
war by the North Vietnamese in viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention. This we 
must never forget. Let their sad plight, 
and the relieving of it, be our daily con- 
cern. 


THE CASE AGAINST DENIAL OF TAX 
DEDUCTIBILITY OF CONTRIBU- 
TIONS TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS IN 
THE SOUTH 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, a recent 
editorial in the Montgomery; Ala., 
Advertiser-Journal makes an irrefutable 
case against the recent action of the In- 
ternal Revenue Service in denying the 
deductibility, for income tax-purposes, of 
contributions to. private elementary and 
secondary schools in the South. 

I have given notice to the Senate that 
when a revenue measure of any sort 
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comes over from the House I will offer an 
amendment that, if adopted, would re- 
quire the continuation of the allowance 
of such deductions, At that time the issue 
will be discussed in depth. 

In the meantime, I believe that my 
colleagues would profit by reading this 
editorial, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser- 
Journal] 


PUNISHING THE HERETICS 


The recent Internal Revenue ruling that 
private schools would not be entitled to tax- 
exempt status unless they can prove that 
they aren't “private” at all seems to be an 
extension of the tax law which properly be- 
longs to Congress. 

But let’s assume, for the sake of argument, 
that IRS was legally empowered to do what 
it did; that it can by administrative ukase 
decree that private means public and can 
enforce this. The precedent is thus clearly 
established for a long overdue ruling on the 
tax status of some 30,000 foundations—a 
great many set up as simple tax dodges, 
others to attempt to change laws or public 
policy. 

The precedent is also set for acting against 
religious organizations that have much of 
their estimated $100 billion in net worth 
invested in wholly umreligious activities— 
from wineries to skating rinks, parking lots 
and girdle factories. 

Last year, former Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue Mortimer M. Caplin, in testi- 
mony before the House Ways and Means 
Committee, attacked these church-owned 
businesses: 

“A number of churches have entered into 
active and aggressive commercial endeavors. 
One, for example, has become a wholesale 
distributor of popular phonograph records. 
Another has acquired at least seven sports- 
wear and clothing manufacturing businesses. 
Others conduct real estate development busi- 
nesses, provide petroleum storage facilities 
and carry on a broad variety of manufactur- 
ing enterprises.” 

There has been little done to penetrate 
these privileged tax sanctuaries, or those of 
the foundations, including some run by and 
for hoods. 

Private schools established in the South in 
recent years will, at best, break even. Many 
will collapse, and would have before IRS 
tried to make assurance doubly sure. Few 
have any taxable profits and rich donors are 
fast disappearing. There are now so many 
struggling private schools, even the wealthi- 
est benefactor can't give to one without of- 
fending others. 

Large gifts had all but disappeared before 
the IRS ruling. Parents who contribute to 
building funds for their schools will be pen- 
alized, but who cares about them? They are 
in the group which pays most of the income 
taxes anyway and have never been accus- 
tomed to anything more than piddling ex- 
emptions and deductions. (Tuition is not 
involved, since it has never been a tax-exempt 
contribution.) 

IRS was careful to point out that it wasn’t 
getting into the religious, foundation or fra- 
ternal organization thicket. Why not? Be- 
cause these represent, political power and 
billions of dollars, whereas private school 
patrons and their benefactors are few, the 
money involved is relatively trivial, and Negro 
militants wanted something done about the 
“white flight” to private schools. 

Senator Allen raked the Administration 
in Congress the other day for ignoring the 
foundations while concentrating on South- 
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erners who “carry a double burden,” They 
continue to support public schools, Allen 
said, then pay high tuition rates for the only 
right of free choice and association left to 
them. 

In May, the Justice Department filed a 
brief supporting tax-exempt status of all 
private schools. But an internal squabble 
in the Administration resulted in a strategic 
withdrawal. 

Columnist David Lawrence asked an ir- 
reverent question: How can tax deductions 
“be justified for gifts to an organization 
known. as the ‘National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People’ and yet be 
denied when made to organizations which 
seek to advance the education of white peo- 
ple?” 

The doctrine liberal answer would be that 
this is different because the NAACP has de- 
fended minority rights and done nothing 
unconstitutional. Just so. But the record 
will show that NAACP has for years, before 
and after the school decisions, challenged 
laws and decisions it didn’t like. 

Parents who send their children to private 
schools are not doing anything nearly so 
bold. They are not challenging laws or re- 
fusing to pay their school taxes, but merely 
opting out of the federalized system for rea- 
sons they think are good. They are con- 
scientious objectors. 

What could be more American than this 
Silent, peaceful dissent, paying for schools 
they left as well as those they choose to 
send their children to? 

But, as we said at the outset, assume that 
TRS is right, legally and morally, and that 
private school patrons and their vanishing 
contributors are wrong, legally and morally. 
Then the ukase must be extended to foun- 
dations and religious organizations. 

The Cathedral of Tomorrow Church of 
Akron, Ohio, owns the Real Form Girdle 
Company and a plastics corporation on Long 
Island, Churches own millions in stock in 
an infinite variety of companies, including 
some their own members may think quite 
sinful. They pay no taxes on their income 
and their records are not reported. 

Writing’ in Look for May 19, Kenneth 
Gross revealed that one New York City 
church had an investment portfolio of $257,- 
000,000; another of $175,000,000. 

One-third of the land in New York City 
is untaxed. Churches and synagogues own 
most of it. The lowest estimated value of 
the land they occupy is $726,000,000, but tax 
experts say a more realistic accounting 
would amount to at least twice that. 

Not all of it is used for non-religious pur- 
Poses of course, but much’ of it is. Many 
churches are landlords and giants of industry 
and commerce. More than a few are slum- 
lords. 

In 1969, Congress would not tamper with 
the ancient privilege, although the tax re- 
form law did give the churches six years to 
get rid of businesses unrelated to religious 
purposes. The grace period will almost cer- 
tainly be extended indefinitely. 

The IRS, following the private school prece- 
dent, could crack down now with its own 
directive. Will it? Of course not. It even 
exempted religious private schools from its 
July 10th directive. 

We believe in the absolute necessity of 
public education, but that is not the issue. 
The issue is whether or not a minority of 
Americans who choose to remove their chil- 
dren from the system, for whatever reason, 
are to be tainted with the label of illegality, 
while thousands upon thousands of infi- 
nitely wealthier enterprises enjoy tax-exempt 
status simply because they are too powerful 
for IRS to tangle with. 

The issue, im essence, is freedom, not 
money; so little is involved. For political 
purposes, the Administration has chosen to 
stigmatize a group of Americans who are 
dissenting lawfully and constitutionally, 
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even as they bear the load for both public 
and private education. As parents, they have 
elected to pay this price, which most of them 
can’t afford. 

Some may be prejudiced, but then preju- 
dice in the purest sense is evident in every 
religion, every fraternal organization in all 
groups where people choose to associate with 
those with whom they have ideological, eth- 
nic, religious or other reasons for common 
understanding. 

Of all these, only one has now been de- 
clared a taxable “prejudice’—the desire of 
parents, for whatever reason, to seek what 
they consider the best for their children, 
their dearest possessions. They may be wrong 
in their beliefs, just as other groups may be; 
but they alone have been singled out for 
damnation by IRS, which picks on the weak 
and blinks at the powerful. 

Tf it is tax money IRS is seeking, it could 
find, without half looking, so much richer 
fields as to beggar comparison. But it’s not 
that. IRS has simply been used, willingly it 
appears, as an instrument of quasi-religious 
excommunication of heretics. 

The secular theology pronounced in Wash- 
ington is total integration. Those who quietly 
decide they won’t accept the dogma are to be 
punished by double taxation, a crude per- 
version of equal justice under the law. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WEAPONS SYSTEMS COSTS—REPLY 
TO SENATOR PROXMIRE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
all Members of the Senate know that 
I have long been concerned by the ques- 
tion of cost growth in connection with 
our major weapons systems. For this rea- 
son I asked the Department of Defense 
in January 1969, to establish a system 
whereby the status of the schedule, cost, 
and performance characteristics of 
major weapons systems would be re- 
ported to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services on a quarterly basis. My 
concern in this area has continued and 
our surveillance of the major weapons 
systems has been intensified. 

It was for this and other reasons that 
I was greatly interested in the comments 
of the distinguished Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire) on the floor of 
the Senate on July 20, 1970, with respect 
to cost increases of major weapons sys- 
tems. Since the Senator’s comments dealt 
with a subject matter which.is of in- 
tense interest to me, I would like to take 
a few minutes to comment briefly on his 
statement. 

I want to make clear that I admire 
the Senator from Wisconsin and his 
work very much, and think that he does 
a great deal of good in this field. I think 
in this instance, though, the facts that 
were given him were somewhat incom- 
plete, and his conclusions, therefore, 
were not fully justified on the basis of 
all the facts. 
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The distinguished Senator stated that 
the costs of 38 selected major weapons 
systems had increased by $3.6 billion to 
$23.8 billion over the planned costs in 
the 9 months period from June 30, 1969, 
to March 31, 1970. 

That is just a period of 9 short months, 
and if those figures were the entire story, 
we would have an alarming and drastic 
situation indeed. 

The Senator added that the figures 
which he had recited were taken “from 
a report by the Comptroller General of 
the United States,” which he had earlier 
requested. 

He asserted that “the major cost in- 
creases occurred on four programs— 
Safeguard ABM, P-3C aircrait, Minute- 
man II, and Minuteman III.” He listed 
a cost increase for Safeguard ABM of 
$1,754 million; for P-3C aircraft of 
$291.1 million; for Minuteman II of 
$464.4 million; and for Minuteman III 
of $1,142.8 million. 

He stated: 

In only one of these 4 systems, Minuteman 
III, was the cost overrun attributable to any 
extent to an increase in the number of units 
purchased. Even in the case of that program 
@ major portion of the added costs was 
caused by reasons unrelated to the change 
of the number of units. 


I repeat that my remarks today are 
not intended to be critical of the Senator 
from Wisconsin in any way. I admire the 
fine work he has done with his subcom- 
mittee. What I say today is merely for 
the purpose of making the record with 
respect to these weapons systems clear 
and complete. 

In the first place, most of the figures 
furnished the Senator by the General 
Accounting Office represented data ob- 
tained from the March 31, 1970, selected 
acquisition reports—SAR. These are the 
reports which I mentioned as being 
established pursuant to my request back 
in January 1969. Copies of these are 
furnished each quarter to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the House 
Armed Services Committee, the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, the House 
Appropriations Committee, and the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office. The General Ac- 
counting Office merely took the esti- 
mated cost data off of these SAR’s and 
as it states in a letter to me of July 14, 
1970, it “made no audit or verification 
of the reported data.” Some of the sys- 
tems in the GAO reports are not reported 
on quarterly SAR’s and, therefore, the 
figures represented a one-time report as 
of June 1969. : 

Mr. President, I have already explained 
how difficult it is to get at the true basis 
or the beginning of these so-called esti- 
mates. Error crept into the Senator's 
statement, as I see it, because of some 
incomplete information that he had, 
although the figures were furnished by 
the Department of Defense itself. 

We should recognize that cost analyses, 
and the determination of whether or not 
there has been, and, if so, the extent of, 
cost growth is a complex, difficult and 
demanding function. A simplistic ap- 
proach to the problem simply is not 
adequate. There must be assurance that 
apples and oranges are not being com- 
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pared. Thus it often becomes necessary, 
in considering currently estimated costs, 
to make appropriate adjustments for 
changes in quantities, scope of the work, 
and performance characteristics. Also, it 
can be misleading to compare a current 
“hard” estimate of cost to completion 
with the “initial planning estimate” made 
before the specifications and detailed 
characteristics of a weapon system had 
been laid down and agreed upon and 
before the realistic cost data which is 
necessary for a firm estimate had been 
developed. If these and other pertinent 
factors are not taken into consideration, 
the conclusions can be inaccurate and 
misleading. 

That is exactly what has happened 
with a great many of these estimates on 
weapons programs without anyone being 
at fault, either the Pentagon or the 
Members who might be using these 
figures. It is just a failure to take into 
consideration these hard and difficult 
problems affecting the original guess— 
and it cannot be any more than a guess, 
as I explained yesterday; guess as to 
what a weapon may cost, long before it 
has really been conceived or its dimen- 
sions or specifications have been settled. 
The guess occurs at a stage when there 
is just a concept of a need that is coming 
up or is going to appear on the horizon. 

This proposition, I believe, is made 
abundantly clear by the history and cost 
reporting status of several of the pro- 
grams which the Senator from Wisconsin 
mentioned in his floor statement. I will 
comment on one or two. 

For example, in citing the increase of 
$1,754 million for the Safeguard ABM 
system, the distinguished Senator failed 
to mention that $1,345 million of this 
increase results from Presidential ap- 
proval of the modified phase II Safe- 
guard program, which includes a third 
site at Whiteman Air Force Base. For 
the Minuteman II program, the Sena- 
tor cited an increase of $464.4 million. 
I would like to point out that $356 mil- 
lion of this amount is for military con- 
struction costs that were not in the ear- 
lier quarterly reports because of the 
definition of program costs in effect at 
that time. 

That was certainly not his fault, and 
I lay no fault at his feet; but the hard 
fact is that if the Department of Defense 
had reported all costs on June 30, 1969, 
it would have shown that $356 million 
of this amount, as I have stated, was for 
military construction costs that are en- 
tirely apart from the cost of the weapon 
itself. One of the areas where we have 
improved the reporting system is requir- 
ing the inclusion of total program costs, 
and when the Department of Defense 
was not including these items of total 
program costs, it was creating an error 
in the thinking of all of us. So we now 
demand—well, I do not like that word 
“demand”—and now require that in re- 
porting these costs, they include the total 
program costs. 

The Senator has referred to these in- 
creases as program “cost overruns,” but 
I doubt very much that the Senator 
would consider the program cost de- 
creases that he reports for the F-111 and 
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C-5A programs to be “cost underruns.” 
And indeed they are not. The point is, 
Mr. President, that to really have an ac- 
curate figure as to overruns, a firm start- 
ing point should be established other 
than the original planning estimate that 
is made long before the program details 
are grimly established or the program 
under contract. The additional point is 
that adding quantities to a program or 
enlarging the scope of work such as in 
the Safeguard program are not properly 
classified as “cost overruns.” 

They are just simply additions to the 
program, like a man starts to build a 
seven-room house and decides to enlarge 
it by putting on two additional rooms. 
That is not a cost overrun; it is just 
an additional cost because of additions or 
added buildings that go onto the original 
plans, added as an afterthought. 

I would just like to add one brief 
comment, Mr. President, regarding the 
reports on major weapons systems. The 
Committee on Armed Services is now 
monitoring some 36 major on-going 
weapons systems with projected costs 
estimated at about $100 billion on the 
latest quarterly reports for the period 
ending March 30, 1970. The GAO report 
that Senator Proxmrre refers to covers 
38 weapons systems with a projected cost 
of about $66 billion. These include such 
older programs as the Titan III missile 
and the Mark-—46 Torpedo where most of 
the program funds have already been 
authorized and appropriated. It is im- 
portant to emphasize, as I have before, 
that of the projected cost of $100 billion 
reported to the Armed Services Commit- 
tee, as of March 30, 1970—and this is a 
very important point—only about 34 per 
cent of the funds have been authorized 
and appropriated. It is also important 
to point out that some of these program 
costs are projections into the 1980 time 
frame—fully 10 years in advance. That 
is another reason why they cannot be 
absolutely certain. But the big point here 
is that of those amounts, only about 34 
percent of the funds referred to, on 
March 30, 1970, had been authorized and 
appropriated. 

The Senator from Wisconsin, in good 
faith, states: 

In my judgment, the cost overruns in 


these programs are largely the result of waste 
and mismanagement. 


He also states: 

They represent public funds that are be- 
ing used foolishly and that probably ought 
not to be spent by the Department of De- 
fense at all. 


Mr. President, the inference that the 
funds for all of these programs have been 
authorized and appropriated should be 
corrected. Only 34 percent of them haye 
been authorized and appropriated. In 
fact, Mr. President, the majority of the 
funds for the current on-going programs 
have yet to be approved by the Congress. 

It is easy to use words. It is easy to 
have a statement before you, which the 
Senator had before him, which unad- 
vertently does not give all the facts. I 
say that it is easy to use words, but I 
submit that to paste the label of waste 
and mismanagement on all these funds 
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to which he was referring, when two- 
thirds of it had not even been appropri- 
ated—much less spent—is inaccurate. 
How could it be called waste, when Con- 
gress had not even authorized it or ap- 
propriated the funds, and how could it 
be called mismanagement? 

Those words go out on the wires and 
are put in the columns of the newspapers, 
they are commented upon by columnists, 
and the original error goes back to a 
mistake of fact. 

The Senator said that the money was 
used foolishly. Mr. President, two-thirds 
of these funds have not even been used. 
They could not be used foolishly, when 
they have not been used—that is, two- 
thirds have not ever been appropriated. 
The Senator concluded from these er- 
roneous facts that they probably ought 
not be spent at all. Well, that is a matter 
of judgment. But I point out that two- 
thirds of the funds had not been appro- 
priated, and they have not been spent 
yet. 

So I emphasize how easy it is to paste 
a department of government with labels 
and charges that are based upon incom- 
plete information. This influences public 
opinion, but we cannot act on matters 
unless we have all the facts. 

I know that this is error. I have talked 
with the Senator from Wisconsin a great 
deal, and he gets a world of information. 
I know he is always very frank and can- 
did about matters when he has all of the 
facts and the complete story. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator be 
permitted to proceed for an additional 5 
minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have another matter 
in mind carried over from last year, and 
I mention this for the sake of clarity. 
Last year, a speech was made on the floor 
of the Senate that did not charge that 
some $23 billion, I believe it was—a very 
large sum, in any event—had been 
wasted, but it was picked up by someone 
who inferred that the Senator charged 
waste. I am not referring now to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Then someone else picked that up, and 
finally many of the columns all read that 
this $23 billion had been extravagant 
waste. I found out about that later. I was 
busy holding hearings and later got into 
a detailed analysis of it. I found that in 
those items that were charged to waste 
were some of the most reliable missiles 
we had in the early stages of missile pro- 
grams—the ones we relied on and 
spanned the gap, and the ones that made 
the difference. The old Atlas and Titan 
I missiles, I recall, were on the list. They 
became outdated and passed into obliv- 
ion, but they were the very workhorses 
of our program for a long time. 

When those facts were brought out, 
only a very small percentage of this large 
sum could have been charged to waste, 
and that was merely with respect to 
cases in which the weapon did not work 
out well and had to be abandoned. In 
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research, you get part of your money’s 
worth even if a program does not prove 
to be successful. 

I am merely trying to put what I think 
is the proper light on these matters, par- 
ticularly in view of the forthcoming de- 
bate we will have—and a very good and 
timely one—on the military procurement 
bill. 

Mr. President, Iam furnishing the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin a copy of this state- 
ment. I came directly to the Chamber 
from a meeting of a subcommittee at 
which I had to be the presiding officer, 
and I did not have a chance to get in 
touch with him; but I have done so 
through this statement. 

I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (S. 3279) to extend the boundaries 
of the Toiyabe National Forest in Neva- 
da, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Acting President pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were referred 
as indicated: 


REPORT ON PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS OF EMER- 
GENCY SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


A letter from the Director of Civil Defense, 
reporting, pursuant to law, on property ac- 
quisitions of emergency supplies and equip- 
ment by the Office of Civil Defense for the 
quarter ended June 30, 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AUTHORIZE THE DIS- 
POSAL OF CELESTITE FROM THE NATIONAL 
STOCKPILE AND THE SUPPLEMENTAL STOCK- 
PILE 
A letter from the Assistant Administrator, 

General Services Administration, transmit- 

ting a draft of proposed legislation to author- 

ize the disposal of celestite from the national 
stockpile and the supplemental stockpile 

(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 

mittee on Armed Services. 

REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on progress and problems in 
implementing the Federal Claims Collection 

Act of 1966, dated July 23, 1970 (with an 

accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Government Operations. 

RECOMMENDATIONS OF FIRST CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONVENTION OF GUAM 
A letter from the Governor, Territory of 

Guam, transmitting, for the First Constitu- 

tional Convention of Guam; to the Commit- 

tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 
The following report of a committee 


was submitted: 


By Mr. MUSKIE, from the Committee on 
Public Works, with amendments: 
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5.2005. A bill to amend the Solid Waste 
Disposal Act in order to provide financial 
assistance for the construction of solid waste 
disposal facilities, to improve research pro- 
grams pursuant to such act, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 91-1034). 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said. 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Committee on Public Works 
have authority to file its report on S. 
2005 together with the individual views 
of the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
GURNEY). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CooK). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COM- 
MITTEES 


As in executive session, the following 
favorable reports of nominations were 
submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Committee on 
Commerce: 

Clay T. Whitehead, of California, to be 
Director of the Office of Telecommunications 
Policy. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH, from the Commit- 
tee on Labor and Public Welfare: 

Colston A. Lewis, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare, I report favorably sundry 
nominations in the Public Health Serv- 
ice which have previously appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and ask unan- 
imous consent, to save the expense of 
printing them on the Executive Calendar, 
that they lie on the Secretary’s desk for 
the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Charles M. Bowyer, and sundry other can- 
didates, for personnel action in the regular 
corps of the Public Health Service. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as in 
executive session, from the Committee 
on Armed Services I report favorably 
the nominations of 10 flag and general 
officers in the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
I ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho). Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as 
follows: 


Lt. Gen. John S. Hardy (major general, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to be 
placed on the retired list in the grade of 
Heutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. John MacNair Wright, Jr., U.S. 
Army, to be assigned to a position of impor- 
tance and responsibility designated by the 
President, to be lieutenant general; 

Maj. Gen. Edward Leon Rowny, U.S. Army, 
to be assigned to a position of importance 
and responsibility designated by the Presi- 
dent; to be lieutenant general; 

Lt. Gen. Ferdinand Thomas Unger, Army 
of the United States (major general, U.S. 
Army); and Lt. Gen. Prank Joseph Sackton, 
Army of the United States’ (major general, 
U.S. Army), to be placed on’ the retired list 
in the grade of lieutenant general; 
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Rear Adm. Fred G. Bennett, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving; 

Rear Adm. Dick H. Guinn, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Chief of Naval Personnel; 

Rear Adm. Dick H. Guinn, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment to the grade of vice admiral; 

Rear Adm. Ralph Weymouth, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of vice admiral while so serving; 

Vice Adm. Ralph W. Cousins, U.S. Navy, 
for commands and other duties determined 
by the President, for appointment to the 
grade of admiral while so serving; and 

Rear Adm, Gerald E. Miller, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion, I report favorably 1,830 appoint- 
ments and promotions in the Army in the 
grade of major; and 2,700 promotions in 
the Navy in grade of lieutnant com- 
mander and below. Since these names 
have already been printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, in order to save the 
expense of printing on the Executive 
Calendar, I ask unanimous consent that 
they be ordered to lie on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Jor- 
pan of Idaho). Without objection, it is 
so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Darrel W. Basom, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army 
of the United States; 

Gasper V. Abene, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States; and 

Ralph P. Abenante, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the U.S. Navy. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MATHIAS (for himself and 
Mr. SPONG) : 

S, 4111. A bill to amend chapter 55 of title 
10, United States Code, to provide for the 
continuation of certain benefits to mentally 
retarded and physically handicapped depend- 
ents of members of the uniformed services 
after the death of such member or after his 
discharge or release from active duty for a 
service-connected disability; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(The remarks of Mr. Marmas when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, TYDINGS: 

S. 4112. A bill to improve judicial machin- 
ery by amending title 28 of the United States 
Code, to provide for the defense of suits 
against Federal employees, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(The remarks of Mr. Typtnes when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. BAKER: 

S. 4113. A bill to provide for the return of 
certain war trophies to Jack D. McKeehan; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request) : 

S. 4114, A bill to amend certain laws re- 
lating to Indians; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

{The remarks of Mr. Jackson when he in- 
troduced the bill which appear under a sep- 
arate heading.) 
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By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. Hansen) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 4115. A bill to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jackson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr, JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. FANNIN, and Mr. HAN- 
SEN) (by request) : 

S. 4116. A bill to provide for financing the 
economic development of Indians and In- 
dian organizations, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr. Jackson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 4117. A bill to make permanent the pro- 
visions of the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment Act of 1954, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. MonpaLe when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4111—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO PROVIDE BENEFTTS FOR VIET- 
NAM WAR VETERANS 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, last 
week, on July 17, I reported to the Sen- 
ate my concern over the present un- 
fortunate situation in which the depend- 
ents of a serviceman killed in action can 
be left without the benefits of special 
remedial and handicapped medical aid, 
as provided for in chapter 55, title 10, 
of the U.S. Code. This section, in part, 
provides for the diagnosis, treatment, 
training, rehabilitation, special educa- 
tion, and institutional care if such in- 
flicted dependents while a serviceman is 
on active duty for at least 30 days. This 
program, which is contracted by the 
Secretary of Defense, has my strong and 
admiring support. We pride our society 
on our willing and humane acceptance 
of responsibility for each other, espe- 
cially the small children who enter our 
world seriously handicapped. Chapter 55 
of title 10 assumes part of that respon- 
sibility and I would like to take this op- 
portunity to commend the Defense De- 
partment for the administration of the 
program as currently authorized. 

I feel that it would be in accordance, 
not only with the overall purpose of the 
present program, but also with the moral 
obligation of our society for youngsters 
orphaned by war, to extend this program 
to include dependents of those service- 
men who have died or been disabled in 
service to their country. There is now 
no area in veterans benefits which pro- 
vides for the specialized medical and 
health care to which I am referring. The 
medical burdens of a family in such 
cases are drastically increased. For war 
widows, such as Mrs. James H. Palmer 
of Falls Church, Va., medical costs can 
increase by as much as $150 a month. 
Such a hardship only compounds the 
painful adjustments which must be 
made when a soldier returns disabled or 
not at all. I feel that we have an obliga- 
tion to correct such past inequities and 
to ensure that they shall not occur again. 
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For these reasons I now introduce the 
bill with the cosponsorship of the Sena- 
tor from Virginia (Mr. Spone), I hope 
that the members of the Armed Services 
Committee will share my concern and 
act expeditiously in support of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4111) to amend chapter 
55 of title 10, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the continuation of certain 
benefits to mentally retarded and phys- 
ically handicapped dependents of mem- 
bers of the uniformed services after the 
death of such member or after his dis- 
charge or release from active duty for 
& service-connected disability introduced 
by Mr. Marias, for himself and Mr. 
Sponc, was received, read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 


S. 4112—_INTRODUCTION OF A BILL— 
AMENDMENT OF TITLE 28, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PROVIDE FOR 
THE DEFENSE OF SUITS AGAINST 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, by the 
provisions of the Federal Tort Claims 
Act of 1946, the United States waived its 
sovereign immunity and provided for 
redress for damage to or loss of property 
or personal injury or death brought 
about by the negligence or wrongful act 
or omission of a Government employee 
while acting within the scope of his office 
or employment. The act provided that 
the United States would be liable to the 
injured party for such acts by its em- 
ployees under circumstances where & 
private person would be so liable under 
the applicable State law where the act 
or omission causing the damage of in- 
jury occurred. 

As originally enacted, the Federal Tort 
Claims Act did not provide a bar to an 
action against the employee personally, 
although a judgment in a civil action 
brought under the act would bar an 
action against the employee for damages 
arising from the same act or omission— 
28 United States Code, section 2676. In 
practice the continued right to sue an 
employee personally has not provided 
any additional meaningful protection for 
claimants. 

In 1961 and 1965, statutes were enacted 
which barred personal action against two 
classes of Federal employees. In 1961, 
Public Law 87-258, the so-called Govern- 
ment Drivers Act, was enacted providing 
that suits against the United States under 
28 United States Code, section 1346(b) 
for damages resulting from the operation 
of a motor vehicle by an employee of the 
Government while acting within the 
scope of his office or employment shall be 
exclusive—see 28 United States Code, 
section 2679 (b) and (c) for procedures 
for its invocation. The 1965 act—Public 
Law 89-311, 38 United States Code, sec- 
tion 4116—provides similar protection for 
medical personnel of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Although bills have been 
introduced in subsequent sessions of 
Congress to provide other classes of em- 
ployees with the same type of immunity 
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from personal suit, no final action to 
provide such protection has been taken. 

The time has come to provide such pro- 
tection for all Federal employees while 
in the discharge of their official duties. 
There is no reason why, for example, the 
driver of a Government vehicle or a 
Veterans’ Administration physician 
should be so insulated while a physician 
or lawyer in another branch of the Gov- 
ernment stands outside the charmed 
circle of such coverage, particularly since, 
as a practical matter, the availability of 
the personal suit burdens the Govern- 
ment employee without significantly 
benefiting the potential plaintiff. In the 
military service, for example, the physi- 
cian, functioning for the Government in 
the same manner as his counterpart in 
the Veterans’ Administration must per- 
sonally carry professional liability insur- 
ance or stand under the cloud of possible 
personal private litigation, litigation 
from which the Veterans’ Administration 
physician has complete immunity. This 
untenable situation has an adverse im- 
pact on the retention of much needed 
physicians for career military service. 

The bill that I am introducing today, 
for appropriate reference, will eliminate 
the present inequity by repealing 38 
United States Code, section 4116 and pro- 
viding all Federal employees with im- 
munity from personal linability in tort 
through the exclusiveness of a remedy 
provision contained in the proposed 
amendment to 28 United States Code, 
section 2679(b). 

In addition, this bill closes another 
avenue of possible action against a Fed- 
eral employee by removing the possibility 
of suit in a State court, when an alterna- 
tive system of benefits or compensation 
has been provided. In Feres v. United 
States, 340 U.S. 135 (1950), the court 
held that an injured serviceman was 
barred from suit under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act because Congress had pro- 
vided an alternative system of compensa- 
tion under chapter 61, title 10, United 
States Code. While this decision serves 
under the facts of that case as a bar to 
suit against the Government, it does not 
protect the alleged tortfeasor from suit in 
a State court, despite the fact that the 
injured party is entitled to or is in receipt 
of such alternate compensation. This bill 
clarifies the presently vague state of the 
law by making it clear that immunity is 
provided to the alleged tortfeasor, as well 
as the Government, when an alternate 
system of compensation has been pro- 
vided. 

The legislation that I am introducing 
today makes one other improvement in 
the law, title 28, section 2680(h) in its 
present form subjects medical personnel, 
rather than the Federal Government, to 
personal suit because of a technical as- 
sault or battery arising out of the per- 
formance of medical, dental, or related 
treatment or clinical studies or investiga- 
tions, because of the language excluding 
suits based on a theory of assault or 
battery from the coverage of the Federal 
Tort Claims Act. 38 United States Code, 
section 4116 provides protection from 
such claims to Veterans’ Administration 
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medical personnel. Section 3 of the bill 
repeals section 4116 and provides instead 
such protection for all Government medi- 
cal personnel, including Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration physicians or paramedical 
personnel, bringing them all under the 
same protection of the Federal Tort 
Claims Act. 

In my opinion the protection that 
would be provided by this legislation to 
Government medical and other person- 
nel, particularly those in the armed serv- 
ices, is long overdue. I hope that the leg- 
islation will be enacted this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the legislation be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
JORDAN of Idaho) . The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, without 
objection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4112) to improve judicial 
machinery by amending title 28 of the 
United States Code, to provide for the 
defense of suits against Federal em- 
ployees, and for other purposes, intro- 
duced by Mr. TypInes, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


S. 4112 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2679(b) of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(b) The remedy against the United States 
provided by section 1346(b) and 2672 of this 
title, or by alternative benefits provided by 
the United States for injury or loss of prop- 
erty or personal injury or death, caused by 
the negligent or wrongful act or omission 
of any employee of the Government while 
acting within the scope of his office or em- 
ployment, shall hereafter be exclusive of any 
other civil action or proceeding arising out 
of or relating to the same subject matter 
against the employee or his estate whose act 
or omission gave rise to the claim, or against 
the estate of such employee.” 

Sec. 2. Section 2676(d) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(d) Upon a certification by the Attorney 
General that the defendant employee was 
acting within the scope of his office or em- 
ployment at the time of the incident out of 
which the suit arose, any such civil action 
or proceeding commenced in a State court 
shall be removed without bond at any time 
before trial by the Attorney General to the 
district court of the United States for the 
district and division embracing the place 
wherein it is pending and the proceedings 
deemed a tort action brought against the 
United States under the provisions of this 
title and all references thereto, After removal 
the United States shall have available all 
defenses to which it would have been entitled 
if the action had originally been commenced 
against the United States under the Federal 
Tort Claims Act, Should a United States dis- 
trict court determined on a hearing on a 
motion to remand held before a trial on the 
merits that the employee whose act or omis- 
sion gave rise to the suit was not acting 
within the scope of this office or employment, 
the case shall be remanded to the State 
court.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2680(h) of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(h) Any claim arising out of assault or 
battery (other than assault or battery arising 
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out of the performance of medical, surgical, 
dental, or related functions, including the 
conduct of clinical studies or investigations), 
false imprisonment, false arrest, malicious 
prosecution, abuse of process, libel, slander, 
misrepresentation, deceit, or interference 
with contract rights.” 

Sec. 4. Section 4116 of title 38, United 
States Code, is repealed. 

Sec. 5. This Act shall apply to all claims 
accruing on or after the first day of the third 
month which begins following the date of its 
enactment. 


S. 4114, S, 4115, AND S. 4116—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF BILLS RELATING TO 
INDIANS, AND ESTABLISHMENT 
OF AN ADDITIONAL ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, three 
proposed bills submitted by the Secretary 
of the Interior in furtherance of Presi- 
dent Nixon’s message of July 8 on Amer- 
ican Indian Affairs. 

Other Senators may wish to join in 
the sponsorship of these measures, and 
I will be happy to include their names 
if they will so advise me. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior asking that these bills 
be introduced be printed in the RECORD 
following my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 


BELLMoN). The bills will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the letter will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. JACKSON, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 


and referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs, as follows: 

By Mr. JACKSON (by request): 

S. 4114. A bill to amend certain laws relat- 
ing to Indians. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, and Mr, HANSEN) (by re- 
quest) : 

S. 4115. A bill to establish within the De- 
partment of the Interior the position of an 
additional Assistant Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, and for other purposes. 

By Mr. JACKSON (for himself, Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr, FANNIN, and Mr. HAN- 
SEN) (by request): 

S. 4116. A bill to provide for financing the 
economic development of Indians and In- 
dian organizations, and for other purposes. 


The letter, presented by Mr. JACKSON, 
is as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 2, 1970. 

Hon. Spmo T. AGNEW, 

President of the Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Presment: Enclosed are three 
legislative proposals that are submitted as 
a part of the legislative package that were 
discussed by President Nixon in his message 
to the Congress on Indians on July 8, 1970. 

We recommend that each of the proposals 
be referred to the appropriate committee for 
consideration and that they be enacted. 

We will in the near future submit remain- 
ing proposals needed to fully implement the 
new Indian policy enunciated by the Presi- 
dent in his message. 

The Office of Management and Budget ad- 
vises that the enactment of the proposed 
legislation would be in accord with the pro- 
gram of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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5. 4117—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO MAKE PUBLIC LAW 480, THE 
FOOD FOR PEACE PROGRAM, 
PERMANENT 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing legislation to make Public 
Law 480, the important and highly suc- 
cessful food for peace program, per- 
manent. 

Programs carried on under this act are 
now in their 16th year and the basic 
legislation expires at the end of 1970. 

Last month President Nixon for- 
warded to the Congress, as required by 
law, a report on activities carried out 
under Public Law 480 during the period 
January 1 through December 31, 1969. 

The President, in forwarding the re- 
port, described the law's scope and bene- 
fits in these words: 

The Food for Peace Program enables the 
United States to pursue its food assistance 
goals and development objectives in a num- 
ber of ways: bilaterally, through conces- 
sional sales programs and government-ad- 
ministered donations programs; privately, 
through religious and charitable voluntary 
agencies such as CARE; multilaterally, 
through institutions such as the World Food 
Program. 

In addition, local currencies generated 
through Title I concessional sales and re- 
ceived through repayments of earlier loans 
continue to provide balance of payments 
benefits to the United States by permitting 
expenditures of U.S.-owned currencies rather 
than dollars in many countries. Such cur- 
rencies have also been used to finance proj- 
ects undertaken to increase our commercial 
sales of agricultural commodities, and 
thereby helped to develop an increased mar- 
ket for U.S. agricultural products. These 
projects helped in 1969 to reverse the down- 
ward trend of U.S. farm exports in recent 
years. 

The Food for Peace Program enables the 
enormous technological capability and pro- 
ductive capacity of American agriculture to 
be utilized to assist low income countries 
in developing their agricultural sectors, and 
in feeding their citizens while they still re- 
quire outside help in doing s0.... 


U.S. farm products shipped under 
Public Law 480 programs from its in- 
ception, July 1954 to December 31, 1969, 
totaled $18.6 billion, 23 percent of total 
agricultural exports during that period. 

Wheat and flour accounted for half 
of the exports under Public Law 480 dur- 
ing this 15-year period. Other products 
which have accounted for $1 billion or 
more in exports under Public Law 480 are 
cotton, $2.1 billion; dairy products, $1.5 
billion; rice, $1.2 billion; and soybean 
oil, $1.1 billion. These basic shipments 
are saving hundreds of thousands of 
lives in underdeveloped nations as well as 
helping U.S. balance of payments. 

Sales for foreign currencies accounted 
for almost two-thirds of the total ex- 
ports under Public Law 480 during the 
15-year period, totaling $11.7 billion. 
Donations through voluntary agencies 
totaled $2.4, barter totaled $1.7, long- 
term dollar and convertible currency 
credit sales totaled $1.6, and government 
to government donations for disaster re- 
lief totaled $1.1 billion during this 
period. 

In recent years sales agreements have 
increasingly called for dollar rather than 
local currency settlements as provided in 
the more recent amendments to the 
basic legislation. In the 1969 calendar 
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year 39 sales agreements or amendments 
were signed having a total value of ap- 
proximately $1 billion, 34 percent of 
which involved local currency financing, 
49 percent local currency convertible to 
dollars and 17 percent long-term dollar 
credit. 

Aggressive worldwide market develop- 
ment programs have been undertaken 
under Public Law 480 throughout its 
16-year life. U.S. private trade and pro- 
ducer groups have joined with the Gov- 
ernment, investing $96 million in market 
development programs as a supplement 
to $116 million made available under 
Public Law 480. In calendar year 1969, 
private market development funds of 
$15.1 million exceeded the Government’s 
contribution of $12.5 million. 

These funds have been used to sponsor 
trade mission tours, participation in 
trade fairs overseas, and publicity and 
advertising campaigns. Some 70 private 
U.S. agricultural trade and producer 
groups have cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment in market development proj- 
ects which have reached 70 different 
countries. Largely as a result of these 
market development programs commer- 
cial sales of agricultural products 
agroad have increased from $3.4 billion 
in 1960 to approximately $5 billion in 
each of the last few years. 

These increased commercial agricul- 
tural exports have contributed impor- 
tantly to an easing of our balance-of- 
payments problem. Foreign currencies 
generated through Public Law 480 sales 
also yield balance-of-payments benefits 
to United States. They are used in part 
to pay the upkeep of embassies and de- 
fense installations. These uses of local 
currencies plus interest and principal 
payments on dollar credit sales under 
Public Law 480 amounted to $258 million 
in 1969. 

There are some who point to the 
sharply increased production of food 
grains in India, Pakistan, the Philippines 
and other underdeveloped countries in 
recent years as an indication that Public 
Law 480 programs are no longer needed. 
It is true that food shortages in these 
countries are not as acute as in earlier 
years. Imports under Public Law 480 pro- 
visions may be as urgently needed in 
many countries as in earlier years. But 
the gap between food needs in the less- 
developed countries and food supplies 
is still far too wide in many countries. I 
can do no better than to repeat Presi- 
dent Nixon’s statement in transmitting 
his 1969 report: 

The Food for Peace enables the 
enormous technological capability and pro- 
ductive capacity of American agriculture to 
be utilized to assist low-income countries 
in developing their agricultural sectors, and 
in feeding their citizens while they still re- 
quire outside help in doing so. 


These programs must be continued un- 
til they have fully achieved their goals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The bill will be received 
and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4117) to make permanent 
the provisions of the Agricultural Trade 
Development Act of 1954, as amended, 
introduced by Mr. MONDALE was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 
s. 3720 

Mr. BAKER. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cook) be added as a cosponsor of 
S. 3720, to preserve nationally televised 
news and public interest programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

s. 3835 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. Saxse), the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick), and the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) be 
added as cosponsors of S. 3835, the Com- 
prehensive Alcohol Abuse and Alcohol- 
ism Prevention and Rehabilitation Act of 
1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. AL- 
LEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 3984 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Kennepy) and the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE) 
be added as cosponsors of S. 3984, the 
American Indian Development Bank Act 
of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 4104 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Oregon (Mr. HATFIELD) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 4104, the School Breakfast 
Act of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


EMPLOYMENT AND. TRAINING OP- 
PORTUNITIES ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 790 


Mr. CRANSTON submitted amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (S. 3867) to assure opportuni- 
ties for employment and training to un- 
employed and underemployed persons, to 
assist States and local communities in 
providing needed public services, and for 
other purposes, which were referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare and ordered to be printed. 


AMENDMENT OF CLEAN AIR ACT— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 791 AND 792 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, today I 
submit two amendments to the Air Qual- 
ity Improvement Act, S. 3229. The first 
measure calls for strict inspection of Fed- 
eral Government automobiles through 
periodic testing at various mileage inter- 
vais and stopping the production of any 
model that fails to comply with national 


emission standards for motor vehicles. 
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The amendment requires automobile 
manufacturers to comply with a 50,000- 
mile warranty provision that would give 
automobile owners legal standing to have 
their cars, emitting pollutants above na- 
tional standards, repaired at the expense 
of the manufacturer. 

In addition, the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare is authorized to 
test production-line cars to determine if 
the cars comply with emission character- 
istics of their prototypes. Test procedures 
for prototypes, production line vehicles 
and automobilies in use would be required 
to be geared to differing driving and 
weather patterns throughout the Na- 
tion. 

The second amendment would author- 
ize $50 million annually to the National 
Air Pollution Control Administration for 
the development of prototype low-emis- 
sion engines. The funds requested by the 
administration are inadequate. If we 
want to develop an alternative to the in- 
ternal combustion engine in this decade, 
then we will have to move quickly and de- 
cisively. 

Earlier in the legislative session I in- 
troduced S. 3276, the Low-Emission Ve- 
hicle Act, which would ban the manufac- 
ture and sale of the internal combustion 
engine if a low-emission motor could be 
produced. Motor vehicles account for 60 
percent of all air pollution and in some 
cities, such as Washington, D.C., pro- 
duce up to 90 percent of the air pollution 
problem. 

If the wind takes a holiday, the re- 
sult can be disastrous. Los Angeles has 
already established what are called “red 
alert” days when parents and schools 
are advised not to allow children out to 
play strenuously because of the heavy 
smog. New York City was threatened by 
disaster in 1966, and Chicago in 1969. In 
1952, heavy smog hung over London and 
was largely responsible for the deaths 
of 4,000 persons. 

We have for too long been breathing 
the exhaust fumes of a technological so- 
ciety. It is time we introduced legislation 
for a consumer’s society. The first 
amendment is similar to a proposal of- 
fered recently by the United Auto 
Workers, Environmental Action, Na- 
tional Audubon Society, Zero Population 
Growth, Sierra Club, Friends of the 
Earth, and the Wilderness Society. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two amendments be 
printed, referred to the appropriate 
committee, and be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The amendments will be 
received and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the amendments will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The amendments (Nos. 791 and 792) 
were referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, as follows: 

AMENDMENT No. 791 

On page 8, between lines 16 and 17, insert 
the following: 

“Motor VEHICLE AND MOTOR VEHICLE ENGINE 
COMPLIANCE TESTING AND CERTIFICATION 
“Sec, 207(a) The Secretary shall test, or 

require to be tested in such manner as he 
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deems appropriate, any new motor vehicle 
or new motor vehicle engine submitted by a 
manufacturer to determine whether such 
vehicle or engine conforms with the regula- 
tions prescribed under this Act. If such 
vehicle or engine conforms to such regula- 
tions, the Secretary shall issue a certificate 
of conformity upon such terms, and for such 
period (not in excess of one year), as he may 
prescribe. 

“(b) (1) In order to determine whether 
new motor vehicles or new motor vehicles 
engines being manufactured by a manufac- 
turer do in fact conform with the regula- 
tions with respect to which the certificate 
of conformity was issued, the Secretary shall 
test such vehicles or engines, Such tests shall 
be conducted by the Secretary directly. 

(2) (A) If, based on such tests, the Secre- 
tary determines that such vehicles or en- 
gines do not conform with the regulations 
with respect to which the certificate of con- 
formity was issued, he may suspend or re- 
voke such certificate in whole or in part, 
and shall so notify the manufacturer. Such 
suspension or revocation shall apply in the 
case of any new motor vehicles or new mo- 
tor vehicle engines manufactured after the 
date of such notification (or manufactured 
before such date if still in the hands of the 
manufacturer), and until stich time as the 
Secretary finds that vehicles and engines 
manufactured by the manufacturer do con- 
form to such regulations. If, during any pe- 
riod of suspension or revocation, the Secre- 
tary finds that a vehicle or engine actually 
conforms to such regulations, he shall issue 
@ certificate of conformity applicable to such 
vehicle or engine. 

“(B) (i) At the request of any manufac- 
turer whose certificate of conformity has 
been suspended or revoked, the Secretary 
shall grant the manufacturer a hearing as 
to whether the tests conducted on the ve- 
hicles or engines are appropriate, whether 
any sampling methods which have been ap- 
plied are appropriate, or whether the tests 
have been properly conducted, and make a 
determination on’ the record with respect 
to such suspension or revocation; but sus- 
pension or revocation under subparagraph 
(A) shall not be stayed by reason of such 
hearing. 

“(ii) In any case of actual controversy as 
to the validity of any determination under 
clause (i), the manufacturer may at any 
time prior to the sixtieth day after such 
determination is made file a petition with 
the United States court of appeals for. the 
Circuit wherein such manufacturer resides 
or has his principal place of business, for 
a judicial review of such determination. A 
copy of the petition shall be forthwith trans- 
mitted by the clerk of the court to the 
Secretary or other officer designated by him 
for that purpose. The Secretary thereupon 
shall file in the court the record of the pro- 
ceedings on which the Secretary based his 
determination, as provided in section 2112 
of title 28 of the United States Code. The 
findings of the Secretary in any public hear- 
ing held in accordance with section 554 of 
title 5 of the United States Code, if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence on the record 
considered as a whole, shall be conclusive. 

“(C) The Secretary shall establish meth- 
ods and procedures for making tests under 
this section and inform the manufacturers 
with respect thereto. The methods and pro- 
cedures established by the Secretary shall 
take account of varying driving and clima- 
tological conditions throughout the United 
States and shall be reasonably calculated to 
assure compliance with the emissions stand- 
ards prescribed under Section 202 under 
these varying conditions. 

“(D) Every new motor vehicle or new mo- 
tor vehicle engine sold by a manufacturer 
shall be warranted to have systems or devices 
for the control or reduction of substances 
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emitted from the vehicle or engine that are 
substantially of the same construction and 
performance as systems or devices, on test 
vehicles or test engines, for which a certifi- 
cate has been issued to the manufacturer 
under subsection (a), and the manufacturer 
shall furnish with each vehicle or engine 
written instructions for necessary mainte- 
nance by the ultimate purchaser. In addi- 
tion, the manufacturer shall indicate by 
means of a label or tag permanently affixed 
to such vehicle or engine that such vehicle 
or engine is covered by a certificate of con- 
formity issued for the purpose of assuring 
achievement of emissions standards pre- 
scribed under this Act. Such label or tag shall 
contain such other information relating to 
control of motor vehicle emissions as the 
Secretary shall prescribe by regulation. The 
manufacturer shall warrant that the system 
or devices for the control or reduction of 
emissions from motor vehicles or motor ve- 
hicle engines will meet the standards pre- 
scribed under this Act. 

“(c) (1) In order to determine whether 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle engines in 
use do in fact conform with the regulation 
prescribed under this Act, the Secretary 
shall test motor vehicles or engines owned by 
the United States Government. 

“(2) (A) If, based on such tests, the Sec- 
retary determines that such vehicles or en- 
gines do not conform with the regulations 
with respect to which the certificate of con- 
formity was issued, he may suspend or revoke 
such certificate in whole or in part, and shall 
so notify the manufacturer. Such suspension 
or revocation shall apply in the case of any 
new motor vehicles or new motor vehicle 
engines manufactured after the date of such 
notification (or manufactured before such 
date if still in the hands of the manu- 
facturer), and until such time as the Secre- 
tary finds that vehicles and engines manu- 
factured by the manufacturer do conform 
to such regulations. If, during any period of 
suspension or revocation, the Secretary finds 
that a vehicle or engine actually conforms to 
such regulations, he shall issue a certificate 
of conformity applicable to such vehicle or 
engine. 

“(B) (i) At the request of any manufac- 
turer whose certificate of conformity has 
been suspended or revoked the Secretary 
shall grant the manufacturer a hearing as to 
whether the tests conducted on the vehicles 
or engines are appropriate, whether any sam- 
pling methods which have been applied are 
appropriate, or whether the tests have been 
properly conducted, and make a determina- 
tion on the record with respect to such sus- 
pension or revocation; but suspension or 
revocation under subparagraph (A) shall 
not be stayed by reason of such hearing. 

“(ii) In any case of actual controversy as 
to the validity of any determination under 
clause (i), the manufacturer may at any 
time prior to the sixtieth day after such 
determination is made file a petition with the 
United States court of appeals for the circuit 
wherein such manufacturer resides or has 
his principal place of business, for a judicial 
review of such determination. A copy of the 
petition shall be forthwith transmitted by 
the clerk of the court to the Secretary or 
other officer designated by him for that pur- 
pose. The Secretary thereupon shall file in 
the court the record of the proceedings on 
which the Secretary based his determina- 
tion, as provided in section 2112 of title 28 
of the United States Code. The findings of 
the Secretary in any public hearing held in 
accordance with section 554 of title 5 of the 
United States Code, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence on the record considered as 
& whole, shall be conclusive.” 

On pages 8 through 17, redesignate sec- 
tions 207 through 213 as sections 208 through 
214, respectively. 
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AMENDMENT No. 792 

On page 2, line 3, after “Sec. 103.” in- 
sert “(a)”, and between lines 9 and 10 in- 
sert the following: 

“(b) Such section 104 (c) is further 
amended by inserting after the first sen- 
tence the following: “In addition there are 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and each of the 
two succeeding fiscal years, $50,000,000 for 
the development pursuant to this section 
of prototypes of alternatives to the internal 
combustion engine for the purposes of this 
Act,” 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, after 
consultation with the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate stand in recess subject 
to the call of the chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. METCALF). Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 


Thereupon (at 11:56 a.m.), the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
chair. 

The Senate reassembled (at 11:59 
a.m.), when called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT RE- 
FORM AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am in 
support of the District of Columbia crime 
bill as reported by the conference com- 
mittee. 

There are a few details I would change 
if the choice were within my judgment, 
but the measure taken as a whole does 
accomplish one mission that has been 
sorely neglected in this critical period. 

It reaches those who would abuse con- 
stitutional rights. 

How long, Mr. President, are we going 
to continue our full time and attention to 
protecting the constitutional rights of 
those who would yell fire in a crowded 
theater, while we continue to ignore the 
victims? 

Our forefathers created the greatness 
of this Nation the moment they stood 
firmly for individual rights and dignity. 

But never was there any suggestion 
that our citizenship carried no respon- 
sibilities. 

Never was there any suggestion that 
those who abuse ccnstitutional rights or 
violate laws to the injury of others, 
should not bear the responsibility for 
that abuse and violation. 
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We must safeguard the constitutional 
rights of the individual, but that does not 
mean we must mollycoddle the criminal, 
or give his constitutional rights higher 
privilege than those of the victim. 

No nation on this earth does a better 
job in safeguarding constitutional rights 
for the criminal. 

It is about time we do as well for the 
criminal’s victim—whose constitutional 
rights have been violated. 

Mr. President, at least 29 States, in- 
cluding my own State of Arizona, rec- 
ognize and approve a limited no-knock 
exception to preserve evidence and assist 
police. 

The no-knock provision in the District 
of Columbia crime bill has been one of 
the controversial items, but it is less 
tough on the criminal than the law rec- 
ognized in New York, and it basically fol- 
lows the doctrine set out in the latest 
decisions of our U.S. Supreme Court. 

Therefore, the District of Columbia 
crime bill goes no further than prevailing 
and existing law. 

In addition, no-knock authority is not 
something new being created by this bill 
in the District of Columbia. 

Police, armed with a search warrant, 
now may break and enter, over the oc- 
cupant’s objection, under Federal law. 
The “knock and wait” is the time-hon- 
ored procedure, but since common law 
times, exigent circumstances have au- 
thorized no-knock searches and seizures. 

Earlier this month, FBI agents raided 
13 locations in the Washington area. 
They knocked and waited—and the oc- 
cupants at several locations meanwhile 
destroyed the evidence while the agents 
stood at the door. 

This is one example in which the no- 
knock provision, if enacted, would have 
saved the evidence by allowing police to 
enter without knocking. The provision 
also would allow no-knocking if there 
were supporting evidence the occupants 
would seek to escape, or were armed and 
dangerous. 

What the no-knock provision in the 
District of Columbia crime bill does is to 
fix in the statutes the exceptions allow- 
ing no-knock entry, and it requires that 
police must obtain in advance such per- 
mission from the court, just as a search 
warrant must be obtained. 

Thus, it spells out clearly the rules to 
police, and it safeguards the individual 
by allowing such police exception only 
with court permission. 

Opponents of the no-knock provision 
have expressed concern that a court that 
has granted police a no-knock warrant, 
upon proper showing, would be loath to 
suppress evidence challenged at trial. 

Rather, it would seem to me, a defend- 
ant is safeguarded in two respects. First, 
at the time of the trial he may challenge 
the initial showing of police to the court 
in obtaining the no-knock permission, 
and, of course, he may still challenge the 
seizure of the evidence by a motion to 
suppress, 

Again, it would seem to me, the in- 
dividual benefits. by the fact that the 
court will not consider lightly the request 
of police to “no-knock.” A showing must 
be made to the court to justify this 
exception. 
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Concern has been expressed by oppo- 
nents of no-knock that the court will 
have to act as a prophet or soothsayer 
to guess future circumstances in grant- 
ing no-knock exceptions. They insist that 
the circumstances cannot be known in 
advance. 

Again, Mr. President, I say that sup- 
porting facts must be given to the court. 
This permission for an exception to 
“knock and wait” will not be granted 
carte blanche. 

If a criminal in escaping has shot and 
killed a police officer, certainly it is a fact 
that the criminal] is armed and danger- 
ous. Who wants to knock at the crimi- 
nal’s door and announce a purpose of 
arrest—then wait for the door to open? 

If a known narcotics peddler is heard, 
when police on an earlier occasion knock 
and wait at the door, to be scurrying 
around and flushing the toilet, should 
this not be ample reason to believe no- 
knock entry is necessary to preserve the 
evidence? 

Concern also is expressed by opponents 
that the no-knock provision will spawn 
shoot-outs, by the sudden unannounced 
breaking in of a door “in one’s own 
castle.” 

Mr. President, one can always conjure 
up circumstances under any rule where 
some unfortunate result may occur. No 
democracy is foolproof, else our Supreme 
Court would have no work to do. 

However, Mr. President, constitutional 
rights and responsibilities are relative 
matters. Exercise of rights by one in- 
dividual may abuse those of another. 
This is an ill-defined marginal area. 

Our opponents to the no-knock provi- 
sion have no easy solution to the experi- 
ence recently of the two FBI agents who 
knocked at the door of the wife of a 
Washington area bank robber and an- 
nounced their purpose, waiting. They 
were greeted by a burst of gunfire. Both 
were killed. Are we no longer concerned 
with the rights those agents may have 
had, or their widows and children? 

There must be a balancing of rights. 
The citizens have a right to be protected. 

They want to be secure in their person 
from those with criminal intent. They 
have the constitutional right to the pur- 
suit of happiness, with safety. 

They want to walk peaceably wherever 
and whenever they have a constitutional 
right so to do. 

And they want those who violate our 
laws and do violence, to be brought to 
justice. This too, is a right in our society, 
and must be balanced with individual 
rights. 

Assuredly, the right to be secure in 
one’s own castle is as long as our his- 
tory, and that right is safeguarded by 
requiring judicial determination. 

With court order, the landlord today 
can have the tenant’s household goods 
taken from the tenant’s castle and set 
out on the street—all proper and consti- 
tutional. This right of law has not jeop- 
ardized the right of a citizen to be secure 
in his home. 

The courts will safeguard the individ- 
ual from abuse of the no-knock provision 
as well. 

In a sense, the no-knock determination 
by the court against an individual does 
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no more injustice to the individual than 
an indictment. It is a step in the process 
of justice and nothing more. It does in- 
convenience the individual—but so does 
the requirement to report and pay taxes. 

Mr. President, the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from North Carolina has 
made a capable and persuasive argument 
in his opposition to the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill, and especially the pre- 
detention provision. 

I may say in sincerity that I sleep 
easier knowing that the distinguished 
Senator is safeguarding the Constitution 
as he so ably does. 

However, pretrial detention is not a 
new concept. As the distinguished Sen- 
ator noted in citing statistics of those 
in jail awaiting trial in May 1970, 10 
percent had been waiting for a year or 
more. 

Nor is a speedy trial alone the solu- 
tion. For whatever reason that moti- 
vates them, there are criminals whose 
record and behavior justifies pretrial de- 
tention. 

It may be that the defendant is a pro- 
fessional criminal with a long record, it 
may be that he is a narcotics addict who 
must support his habit by crime, or he 
may be bent on building a kitty before 
anticipated imprisonment. 

A little more than a month ago, a Dis- 
trict of Columbia police officer, father of 
four, stopped a suspected car matching 
the description of the getaway car in- 
volved in a robbery minutes earlier. The 
officer, Ronald R. Watson, was critically 
wounded when a man in the rear seat 
opened fire. The officer exchanged fire 
and killed one of the suspects. 

The dead suspect was free on personal 
bond on a robbery charge with a dan- 
gerous weapon only 3 weeks earlier, and 
he was identified as one of two men who 
had participated in a liquor store rob- 
bery the day before he was stopped by 
Officer Watson. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
account of this incident in the June 19, 
1970, issue of the Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WOUNDED OFFICER KILLS HOLDUP SUSPECT 

(By Alfred E. Lewis and Martin Weil) 

A Washington policeman shot and killed 
a fleeing robbery suspect at New Jersey Ave- 
nue and K Street NW yesterday after the 
officer had been shot twice by the suspect, 
police said. 

The officer, Ronald R. Watson, 25, of the 
traffic division, was shot in the neck and 
chest about 3:15 p.m. after he stopped a 
Volkswagen that matched the description of 
the getaway vehicle in a robbery that oc- 
curred minutes earlier, police said. 

After being hit, Officer Watson fired six 
shots at two men who ran from the car, 
police said. They said three of the shots hit 
and killed Franklin E. Moyler, 23, of 1805 
Belmont St. NW who, they said, had shot 
the officer. 

Watson, a District Heights resident and a 
member of the force for four years, was re- 
ported in critical condition at Washington 
Hospital Center last night. He is married and 
the father of four. 

A second suspect, Richard Frank Newell, 
25, of 3531 Jay St. NE, was arrested last 
night at 7th and S Streets NW, police said. 
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After questioning, police charged him with 
homicide, and robbery holdup with a gun. 

They said he was picked up at 9:30 p.m. 
by two officers who responded to a call that 
the owner of a car wanted to report it was 
stolen. Newell was identified by police as the 
owner of the Volkswagen involved in the 
shooting. 

Moyler was pronounced dead at Rogers 
Memorial Hospital at 3:30 pm. with gun- 
shot wounds in the right shoulder, chest and 
right arm. 

Police said Moyler was free on personal 
bond after being arrested June 1 on a charge 
of robbery and carrying a dangerous weapon. 

They said he had previously been con- 
victed of robbery and assault on an officer 
and of assault. 

Capsules suspected of being heroin were 
found in his pockets yesterday, police said. 
They said $918 was found in the car. 

Police said Moyler, who collapsed about 
30 feet from the southeast corner of New 
Jersey and K Streets NW after being shot, 
had been identified by a witness as one of 
the two men who earlier yesterday held up 
the G and B Liquor Store a few blocks away 
at 300 Massachusetts Ave. NW. 

The robbery of the liquor store, in which 
an undetermined amount of money was 
taken by two men, one armed, touched off 
the chase that led to the shottings, police 
Officials said: 

This is the account they give: 

As the robbers fled the store with the 
money, Adela Gotkin, co-owner, and one of 
four persons inside at the time of the rob- 
bery, ran from the store in pursuit. 

She saw the pair come out of an alley in 
the 800 block of 4th Street NW in a light tan 
Volkswagen, with the license plate 697-468. 

She returned to the vicinity of the store 
just in time to flag down three motorcycle 
officers that had just finished their 7 a.m. to 
3 p.m. tours of duty. 

Armed with Mrs. Gotkin’s description of 
the getaway vehicle, the officers split up and 
fanned out through the neighborhood. 

One of the three officers was Watson. 

Shortly after starting north on 4th Street 
NW, police said, he caught sight of the al- 
leged getaway vehicle. 

At the intersection of New Jersey Avenue 
and K Street NW he caught up with the car 
and stopped it in the middle of the street. 

Dismounting from his motorcycle, he ap- 
proached the auto, gun drawn. 

He told the driver to turn off the ignition 
and hand him the keys. 

When the driver attempted to pull away, 
police said, Officer Watson grabbed for the 
keys. 

At that point, police said, the man on the 
back seat of the car fired three shots +t 
Officer Watson, hitting him twice. 

Then, the two men bolted from the auto 
and ran south on New Jersey Avenue. 

Hit in the neck and chest by the suspect’s 
shots, Watson leaned against the left side 
of the Volkswagen’s hood and fired six shots. 

Moyler fell about 30 feet from the corner, 
in the driveway of a service station. 

Two bullets hit the window and grille of 
a taxicab northbound on New Jersey Avenue 
NW, apparently causing no injury. 

A revolver, which police said belonged to 
the dead suspect, was found in the inter- 
section beside the open door of the aban- 
doned Vol s 

Police said that the wounded officer's 
prospects were improved at the hospital when 
23 blood donors responded to a call for six 
donors of AB negative blood. 

Yesterday's incident appears to mark the 
second year that a Washington police officer 
shot and killed a man in the line of duty. 

The number of such killings declined last 
year to 6, from 13 in 1968, despite an increase 
in the size of the force. 

After a brief civil disturbance followed one 
of the 1968 shootings and public outcry fol- 
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lowed others, one of the city’s actions was 
to issue new guidelines on the use of firearms 
by police. 

The new guidelines state that an officer 
may fire at a fleeing suspect if the crime in- 
volved “an actual or threatened attack which 
the officer has reasonable cause to believe 
would result in death of serious injury.” 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, in an- 
other case, the defendant attempted to 
rob a service station manager, who 
wrestled the gun from the defendant. In 
the struggle the gun fired, but no one 
was injured and the defendant fied. He 
was arrested a few minutes later. 

Four days later, the defendant was re- 
leased on his own recognizance. Two 
weeks later, two men robbed a Safeway 
store. One of the men, brandishing a .45 
caliber automatic pistol, was identified 
as the defendant from photos the next 
day by a witness to the robbery, though 
he was not apprehended until 8 months 
later. On both charges and in separate 
trials, the defendant was found guilty by 
juries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD sum- 
maries of five additional criminal cases, 
which summaries are in the records of 
the Department of Justice. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
maries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

No. 1—KENNETH H. JACKSON 
CRIMINAL NO. 190-68 

At about 8:00 A.M. on December 26, 1967, 
John Myers was sitting in his car in front 
of the Wholesale Auto Parts Store at 1821 


14th St., N.W., waiting for the store to open, 
when he was approached by a man subse- 
quently identified as Kenneth H. Jackson. 
Jackson pulled a knife, held it to Myers’ 


throat, and demanded his money. When 
Jackson attempted to search Myers’ pockets, 
the two men struggled and they were ob- 
served by Officers Glen Hilton and Burtell 
Jefferson who were on routine patrol in the 
area, The officers arrested Jackson and he 
was released on personal. bond the same day 
in the Court of General Sessions. 


CRIMINAL NO. 514-68 


Less than three weeks later at about 7:45 
P.M., on January 13, 1968, Jane Doe, a six- 
teen year-old girl, was walking in the 2400 
block of Nichols Avenue, S.E., when she was 
grabbed off the street by three men, dragged 
onto the Birney School playground near the 
corner of Nichols Avenue and Sumner Road, 
S.E., beaten about the face and head with 
the fists of her assailants, and raped several 
times. Miss Doe subsequently identified 
Kenneth H. Jackson from photographs as 
one of her attackers. Jackson was rearrested 
and was again released on personal recog- 
nizance on March 1, 1968. 

Juries returned verdicts of guilty as to 
both the rape and robbery charges on Novem- 
ber 8, 1968 and December 9, 1968, respectively. 


No. 2—DANIEL BETHEL 
CRIMINAL NO. 1087-67 


At approximately 1:00 A.M., on June 19, 
1967, Ellen von Nardroff, 38 years old, was 
awakened in her home at 1852 Irving Street, 
N.W., by unknown sounds downstairs. She 
put on a robe and began to leave her bed- 
room to ascertain their source when she ob- 
served the stairwell light go on and heard 
the breaking of glass. She stayed in the bed- 
room and shut the door, placing a chair 
against it as she heard footsteps ascend the 
stairs. She was unable to hold the door closed 
as a man, subsequently identified as Daniel 
Bethel, forced his way into her room, pushed 
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her down on the bed, unzipped his pants and 
climbed on top of her, trying to force her 
legs apart. He was unable to make pene- 
tration solely because his victim was using 
sanitary napkins. He then got off her, asked 
for her money, and took a black purse con- 
taining $40.00, He then escaped. 

Three weeks later at approximately 4:25 
in the morning on July 10, 1967, Ellen von 
Nardoff’s home was again broken into. Fol- 
lowing the first break-in, however, she had 
purchased a twenty-gauge shotgun for her 
protection, and this time she and a friend 
held the intruder, again identified as Bethel, 
at bay until the arrival of the police. Bethel 
was subsequently released on his personal 
recognizance for both offenses on October 26, 
1967. 

CRIMINAL NO, 423-68 


At 10:35 in the morning on February 5, 
1968, two men entered Karl's Dry Cleaners 
at 6228 Third Street, N.W., One of the men 
brandished a .45 calibre revolver and told 
the store’s owner, Norman Gray, to “give me 
your money,” while the other man, subse- 
quently identified as Bethel, went through 
Gray’s pockets, removing some money and 
a watch. The two men then escaped in 
Bethel’s car. 

Bethel subsequently pleaded guilty to 
housebreaking and robbery on January 22, 
1968, in connection with the two entries into 
the von Nardoff home. He pleaded guilty to 
the dry cleaning store robbery on October 4, 
1968. 


No. 3—NATHANIEL LEE, JR. 
CRIMINAL NO. 125-68 


At 6:25 P.M. on November 20, 1967, three 
men entered and held-up a McDonald's 
Drive-in at 1603 Good Hope Road, S.E. One 
man was armed with a .22 calibre pistol, 
another with a .38 calibre pistol and the 
third with a sawed-off shotgun. After tak- 
ing an undetermined amount of money the 
men escaped. Nathaniel Lee, Jr., was subse- 
quently identified by two eye-witnesses from 
photographs as the subject with the .22 cali- 
bre pistol. Lee was arrested on November 28, 
1967, and was subsequently released on Per- 
sonal Recognizance on January 30, 1968. 


CRIMINAL NO. 462-68 


Less than one month later at 2:05 AM, 
on February 24, 1968, Larry Wise, a D. C. 
Transit Driver, was operating his bus in the 
vicinity of 15th Street and Stanton Road, 
S.E., when he felt a hard object in his back 
and was told: “Close the door and drive on 
straight, or I will kill you.” Wise complied 
and, upon a further demand, turned over his 
money, his change carrier and his watch to 
the assailant, who was subsequently identi- 
fied as Nathaniel Lee, Jr. Lee left the bus 
at 14th Place and Stanton Road, S.E., and 
was apprehended and held by a citizen who 
observed him running from the bus with 
the change carrier in his hand. 

On November 4, 1968, Lee pleaded guilty 
to both the McDonald’s and the bus rob- 
beries. 


No. 4— JOHNNY L. PETERSON 
CRIMINAL NO. 1520-67 


Early in the afternoon of November 6, 1967, 
Hubert Madison, returning from a lunch 
break while serving as a juror in the Court 
of General Sessions, was standing in an ele- 
vator in the courthouse when Johnny L. 
Peterson, a defendant in a criminal case in 
which Madison was sitting, told Madison that 
the jurors “had better be right on the inside 
or they will be right on the outside.” Peter- 
son was charged with obstructing justice and 
was released on personal recognizance on 
January 26, 1968. 


CRIMINAL NO. 651-68 
Six weeks later at 5:05 A.M., Leon Hlad- 


chuk was removing newspapers from his 
panel truck in front of 3058 Mount Pleasant 
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Street, N.W., when he was approached by 
three men, struck in the back of the neck 
by an unknown object, beaten about the 
head and face by his assailants, and searched 
for money. Hladchuk fought off his attack- 
ers and called the police. Officers Kenneth 
Brown and Wendell Huffstutler arrested the 
three men near the scene of the crime and 
HMladchuk identified one of them as Johnny 
L. Peterson. 

Peterson was found not guilty solely by 
reason of insanity on the obstructing justice 
in a non-jury trial on October 7, 1968. He 
subsequently pleaded guilty to a lesser in- 
cluded offense of Attempted Robbery in the 
other case on January 9, 1969. 

No. 5—JEROME OLNEY 
CRIMINAL NO. 735-68 

At 3:10 in the morning on March 2, 1968, 
Hugo Barlow, a D.C. Transit driver, was op- 
erating his bus in the vicinity of 14th Street 
and Independence Avenue, S.W., when he 
was approached by a subject subsequently 
identified as Jerome Olney who threatened 
Barlow with a knife and demanded his 
money. Barlow and Olney fought, and Olney 
was arrested a short distance from the scene 
after leaving the bus. He was released on 
personal recognizance later the same morn- 
ing of his arrest. 

CRIMINAL NO. 735-68 

Ten days later at approximately 10:45 in 
the evening of March 12, 1968, James Sul- 
livan, another D.C. Transit driver, was oper- 
ating his bus in the vicinity of 9th Street 
and New York Avenue, N.W., when a man 
pulled a knife and placed it against Sulli- 
van’s neck with his right hand while holding 
his left arm around the victim’s neck and 
demanding his money. Sullivan complied and 
his assailant, subsequently identified from 
photographs as Jerome Olney, escaped. Ol- 
ney was arrested on a warrant two days 
later. 

On August 7, 1968, Olney pleaded guilty to 
the lesser included offense of assault with a 
dangerous weapon in the Barlow robbery, 
and to robbery in the attack on the theft 
from James Sullivan. 


Mr. FANNIN. These cases, Mr. Presi- 
dent, illustrate that pretrial detention 
is necessary to safeguard the rights of 
this society. 

However, it is to be emphasized that 
under the District of Columbia crime 
bill, such pretrial detention must be 
determined by the court, safeguarding 
all constitutional rights of the individual 
concerned. 

In 1966 the Congress enacted the Bail 
Reform Act, which has decreased re- 
liance upon money bond as a condition 
for release, The purpose of the 1966 act 
was to end the discriminatory practice 
of high bond that caught the poor but 
did not deprive the liberty of the defend- 
ant who could afford the bond. 

However, the 1966 act also deprived 
the courts of any legal authority to hold 
potentially dangerous defendants. 

The trial judge is faced often with a 
decision against his better judgment for 
the safety of society by releasing a dan- 
gerous suspect to bail, or in the subter- 
fuge of setting high bond—when the 
money bond only is to assure the ap- 
pearance at trial of the defendant and 
not to pass judgment of his behavior. 

Recent studies of the bail practices in 
the District of Columbia show that 30 
percent or more of those charged with 
criminal offense are currently under de- 
tention because of their inability to post 
bond. The detention rate for felonies is 
40 percent. 
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Some consideration should be permis- 
sible on the part of the trial judge in 
the interest of society in cases involving 
compulsive, notorious, and incorrigible 
offenders. And that is the purpose of 
a pretrial detention provision in the 
bill. 

Pretrial detention, Mr. President, is a 
fact of life and should not be hidden 
behind the money bail bond system. 

A safeguard is provided in the bill that 
within 60 days the defendant, under 
pretrial detention, is to be brought be- 
fore the judicial officer. 

The distinguished senior senator from 
North Carolina has expressed concern 
that the defendant still might be de- 
tained indefinitely without trial. 

In view of the statistics cited by the 
distinguished Senator showing that four 
District of Columbia detainees in May 
1970 had been awaiting trial for 3 years 
or more, it would appear that the pro- 
posed provision, at its worst, would be 
an improvement over today’s procedure. 
At the end of 60 days, the defendant will 
be before the court for judicial deter- 
mination as to his detention. 

We cannot overlook that a major 
change under the District of Columbia 
crime bill is the reform of the court sys- 
tem in the District of Columbia, and the 
addition of more judges to speed the 
trial process and end the backlog. 

Mr. President, serious crimes have been 
rising here in the Nation’s Capital at the 
alarming rate of 22 percent a year. In 
the past 5 years, the number of reported 
felonies in the District has risen 122 per- 
cent. 

I do not wish to repeat crime statistics 
in the District of Columbia, Mr. Presi- 
dent. But to emphasize the frightening 
aspect, I wish to note that the number 
of American soldiers killed in Vietnam 
in the first 6 months this year was only 
approximately 10 times the number of 
homicides committed in the District last 
year. 

It means, Mr. President, that we have 
a war right here at home, a war of crime. 

I am convinced that the District of 
Columbia crime bill will help reduce this 
sad record in our Nation’s Capital. 

And it will accomplish this goal by 
balancing rights and safeguarding con- 
stitutional privileges. 

I fear that if we do not take action 
now to approve these reforms, we will 
only continue to build to the frightening 
record of crime in the District. 

Back in the Civil War crisis, Abraham 
Lincoln was attacked by his critics— 
and even by historians today—for being 
lax on certain constitutional rights. 

Lincoln reminded his critics that he 
had that sacred document, the Consti- 
tution, at the White House and that he 
was guarding it every moment. 

Today, every one of the millions of our 
citizens are watchful that constitutional 
rights of the individual are protected. If 
anything, the atmosphere including that 
in our judicial system has been to lean 
over backward in preserving such rights. 

Such watchfulness must ever be dili- 
gent. And I feel assured the District of 
Columbia crime bill does nothing to 
jeopardize those rights. I am concerned 
that we have been going a long way to 
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forget those rights that have been vio- 
lated of the victims. We must show more 
diligence in this direction. 

Both the no-knock and the pretrial 
detention must be determined by the 
court. This is adequate safeguard. 

Defense counsel can move to exclude 
the evidence if there is an absence of 
facts to allow the court to grant an ex- 
ception to the traditional “knock and 
wait” rule, or if the police fail to get 
prior court authority to no-knock. 

Pretrial detention procedure will place 

greater pressure for speedy trial, with 
judicial appearance provided after 60 
days. 
There are many other merits to the 
bill, Mr. President. One of these is the 
provision for mandatory sentence of 5 
years for second offenders after convic- 
tion of a serious crime with a deadly 
weapon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I be permitied 
to proceed for not to exceed 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I would 
like to see a mandatory sentence of 5 
years for any conviction of a crime of 
violence with a deadly weapon. This 
would place the penalty for misconduct 
in gun possession where it belongs. 

We do not need to penalize the inno- 
cent with gun registration, which will 
not stop deadly weapons from getting 
into the criminal’s hands. 

The certainty and sureness of punish- 
ment to the criminal for carrying a 
deadly weapon will provide the type of 
control that society needs to deal with 
abuse. 

Mr, President, I do wish to note that 
the mandatory minimum penalty pro- 
vided for second offenders in the District 
of Columbia Crime bill also is not new. 
The Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 provided: 

In the case of his second or subsequent 
conviction under this subsection, such per- 
son shall be sentenced to a term of imprison- 
ment for not less than five years nor more 
than 25 years and notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, the court shall not suspend 
the sentence of such person or give him a 
probationary sentence. 


I also support the provision that a per- 
son is not excused in using force to resist 
an arrest when such arrest is made by an 
individual the person has reason to be- 
lieve is a law enforcement officer, whether 
or not such arrest is lawful. 

Mr. President, opponents to the bill 
have expressed concern that innocent 
persons under this provision my fall vic- 
tim to an impersonator. By this argu- 
ment, I fail to see that one who would 
impersonate a police officer would be 
dissuaded easily by resistance. 

Nor do I see any evil in assisting our 
law enforcement officers in their duties. 

We subject our police officers now to 
unpleasant duty of law enforcement, 
verbal abuse, stoning, bodily injury, and 
the presence of danger to their lives in 
carrying out their duties. Now, the op- 
ponents to this provision suggest we 
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should add on to the shoulders of our 
police officers the right of the individual 
to use force in resisting arrest, lawful or 
not. 

Mr. President, I do not know how long 
we can continue to tell our police officers 
they must bear, without complaint and 
as a part of their job, lumps on their 
heads, broken bones, and verbal and 
physical abuse—whether they are right 
or wrong. 

If they are wrong, they might expect 
the public to turn its back upon them. 
But, here we are suggesting to the law 
enforcement officers, even when you are 
right, we will not support you—rather, 
instead, we will stack the deck for the 
wrongdoer. 

We in Congress have shown concern at 
the demonstrations on our campuses and 
in our streets. If we continue to go the 
road we have, if we continue to fail our 
law enforcement officers in the proper 
function, I can foresee the day when they 
will rise up in a mass and protest. 

If our police methods need to be im- 
proved, if our police officers need to be 
better trained and better paid, we must 
meet those needs. But we cannot con- 
tinue to heap the burdens and responsi- 
bility of growing crime upon our police, 
without supporting and aiding them. 
Else, someday they will surely react. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN AC- 
TION TO BE TAKEN DURING TO- 
DAY’S ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Secretary of the 
Senate be authorized to receive duly en- 
rolled bills from the House of Repre- 
sentatives and that the President pro 
tempore or the Acting President pro 
tempore be authorized to sign duly en- 
rolled bills during the adjournment of 
the Senate until midnight tonight. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT RE- 
FORM AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 
ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, at this 
time add my voice to those opposed to 
the adoption of the conference report on 
S. 2601, the District of Columbia anti- 
crime bill. 
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Like many of my colleagues who are 
also in opposition to the conference re- 
port, I believe that the majority of the 
provisions in this anticrime bill are of 
high merit and deserve our full support. 
Such reforms in the criminal justice sys- 
tem as court reorganization to assure 
speedier and more competent trials, juve- 
nile law reform, a public defender sys- 
tem, and an improved bail system are 
urgently needed and long overdue—here 
in the District and elsewhere in the 
United States. 

However, the provisions that threaten 
our individual constitutional rights and 
that run counter to informed modern 
concepts of corrections and penology are 
totally unacceptable. I refer particularly 
to pretrial detention, the expansion of 
wiretapping authority by police, the pro- 
vision for no-knock entry of private 
homes and the lowering from 18 to 16 
of the age at which juveniles in certain 
cases must be tried as adults. 

I agree with Senator Ervin that these 
and some of the other repressive provi- 
sions of the bill constitute a dangerous 
threat to the fourth, fifth, sixth and 
eighth amendments to the Constitution. 

In our necessary and justifiable zeal 
to control rising crime in our society, 
there is a tendency to forget that these 
basic guarantees in our Bill of Rights 
protect every innocent and law-abiding 
citizen in the land—not just the dan- 
gerous criminals. 

These guarantees also draw the line be- 
tween our free society and the totali- 
tarian state. 

Only in the framework of law can 
human rights be preserved. However, the 
purchase of civil order and individual 
security at the price of justice and 
freedom is the certain route to the totali- 
tarian state. 

One does not have to be a civil liber- 
tarian to see the dangers in relaxing our 
vigilance against repression in our laws. 
History is full of lessons that prove that a 
little repression is like a little cancer; it 
spreads and ultimately destroys the indi- 
vidual rights on which a free society 
is built. 

I am convinced that such provisions as 
pretrial detention, no-knock entry, and 
expanded wiretapping are the dangerous 
beginning of a current trend toward the 
suppression of our traditional liberties. I 
also have not been persuaded that they 
are necessary or would be as effective as 
pictured by their proponents in the war 
against crime, to which we are all com- 
mitted. 

I also do not accept for a moment the 
proposition that we must buy these re- 
pressive features or have no anticrime 
bill at all. As I said earlier, the bulk of 
the provisions in S. 2601 are sound and 
urgently needed. The all-or-nothing-at- 
all notion advanced by the proponents of 
the bill does not square with my ideas of 
keeping faith with the people through the 
legislative process. 

I have therefore joined with more than 
20 of my colleagues in- sponsoring an 
alternative District of Columbia crime 
package which retains the good reform 
provisions. of. the conference. report— 
court reorganization, bail reform, and the 
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adoption of the interstate compact on 
jJuveniles—but eliminates the repressive 
provisions to which I alluded earlier. 

The legal points involved in the District 
of Columbia anticrime bill have been 
masterfully handled here on the floor by 
such distinguished lawyers in the Senate 
as Senator Typrncs and Senator Ervin. 
Those of us who are nonlawyers in this 
body are deeply indebted to those mem- 
bers of the bar who have outlined the 
arguments, pro and con, so lucidly. 

We are all aware that the legislation on 
which we will vote this afternoon is not 
limited in its significance to the District 
of Columbia. It will be considered a tem- 
plate for the Nation of long-needed re- 
form in our system of criminal justice. It 
will have great influence on the legisla- 
tion and administration of Justice in 
States and local jurisdictions throughout 
the land. 

With so much at stake, I regret that 
the most controversial features of the 
bill, those added by the House, are being 
considered from a conference report in 
floor debate, without the benefit of in- 
depth Senate committee study. 

There are some very subtle points in- 
volved. 

For example, with regard to preventive 
detention, how long can a man be de- 
tained? Is it 60 days—or can it be re- 
peated 60-day periods? 

Exactly what is meant by “dangerous” 
to society? Does it mean that, in the 
opinion of the magistrate, the individual 
to be detained is likely to commit a 
crime if released? Or can it stretch to 
mean any “socially dangerous behavior,” 
whether criminal or not? 

To order detention, the magistrate 
must find that there is “substantial 
probability that the person to be de- 
tained committed the act.” 

What constitutes “substantial proba- 
bility” vis-a-vis the traditional presump- 
tion of innocence until proved guilty? 

At this late stage in the debate on the 
District of Columbia anticrime bill, every 
legal and technical point has been 
touched upon by colleagues better versed 
in the law than I am. 

It occurs to me that the most useful 
note I can add is to speak to some of the 
practical consequences of the repressive 
aspects of the crime bill as seen by one 
who has served three terms as Governor 
of his native State. 

The administration of justice, after 
all, is primarily a State and local respon- 
sibility, and I have had some firsthand 
experience with it. 

My distinguished colleague, Senator 
Byrp of West Virginia, drew an eloquent 
picture of the imperative need for deci- 
sive action to control the disgraceful rise 
of crime in our National Capital. 

It is, of course, a national trend. 

According to a recent FBI report, re- 
ported crime in the United States was 
13 percent higher in the first 3 months of 
1970, compared with the same 3 months 
in 1969. 

I believe that all of us—on both sides 
of this matter—recognize the urgency 
and share the objective of achieving law 
and order without, sacrificing justice. 

The pivotal question is whether or not 
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repressive measures, such as no-knock, 
preventive detention, and mandatory 
sentencing, are necessary to make our so- 
ciety law abiding. 

And the corollary question is, of 
course, whether or not the price is too 
great. 

As Governor, I heard from constitu- 
ents, throughout the years, who de- 
manded that the National Guard be 
called out for even the most minor civil 
disturbance. 

I believe we are drifting into a trend 
of thinking in this country that is for- 
getful of the value of our liberties and 
how they were won, and that places sim- 
plistic faith in force and repression as 
the only route to achieving law and 
order. 

The truth of the matter is that there is 
no shortcut to achieving an orderly so- 
ciety. 

Threatening oratory, repressive legis- 
lation, and the toughest law enforcement 
with existing public safety facilities are 
not going to bring us the security from 
crime that we need and want. 

My able colleague from Missouri, Sena- 
tor EAGLETON, laid this point on the line 
with reference to the District of Columbia 
crime bill. 

Like most other things. we need, the 
achievement of an orderly society is going 
to take cash—prudently programed and 
allocated. 

We need more, better trained, and 
better equipped police. We need upgraded 
court systems giving speedier trials—and 
we need to be willing to pay for this 
reform as well as to legislate it. 

We need intensive research into police 
and corrections systems, and what is 
being done is not even token. 

We need to tend to basic social and 
economic conditions that are conducive 
to crime—as has been spelled out by the 
Eisenhower Commission and numerous 
other prestigious national study groups 
whose reports are gathering dust on the 
shelves. 

We need these and many other things 
that cost money—substantial money—if 
we are to have an efficient, modern, 
criminal justice system that will provide 
the security we want. 

According to Lloyd N. Cutler, former 
executive director of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, the amount that America in- 
vests in the criminal justice system—all 
police, all courts, all corrections, Federal, 
State, and local—is less than three- 
quarters of 1 percent of our national in- 
come, and less than 2 percent of all Fed- 
eral, State, and local tax revenues. 

This is barely more than we have been 
spending on the space program. 

Frankly, I think that very few of the 
people who are justifiably upset by the 
growth of crime and violence in this 
country realize how little of our public 
investment goes for this vital purpose. 

In conveying the notion to an expectant 
public that there is a shortcut to law and 
order through repressive measures, such 
as the District of Columbia crime bill con- 
tains, we would be doing the Nation a 
grave disservice. 

We will only get security in this land 
when we are ready to take the massive 
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measures to overcome the real and basic 
causes of our insecurity. 

Finally, I would point out that the 
devotion to order in ‘our democratic 
society does not belong exclusively to 
those who equate law and order with 
regimentation and repression. 

We need—and must have—security in 
our homes and streets and places of busi- 
ness for our law-abiding citizens. 

But repression is not the answer. 

And the price is too great. 

It is for these reasons that I urge 
your support of the alternative District 
of Columbia crime package which pre- 
serves the major reforms contained in 
the conference report, but with the can- 
cerous threats to our constitutional 
rights cut out. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PRETRIAL DETENTION 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, many 
charges have been made with respect to 
the pretrial detention section of the con- 
ference report on S. 2601. My initial re- 
action to these charges is that they are 
somewhat short on documentation. If we 
are to accept and believe them, it would 
be helpful to have some compelling legal 
authority at hand. 

One charge that is frequently made is 
that pretrial detention violates the 
eighth amendment. Opponents of pretrial 
detention argue that the bail clause in 
the eighth amendment which states, “ex- 
cessive bail shall not be required,” creates 
an absolute right to bail in noncapital 
cases. 

Proponents of pretrial detention’ as- 
sert that the eighth amendment pro- 
hibits excessive bail whenever bail is set, 
but that subject to the due process clause 
of the fifth amendment, Congress may 
determine that for some serious offenses, 
bail need not be set as a matter of right. 

By themselves, the six relevant. words 
in the eighth amendment are susceptible 
to either interpretation. Consequently, 
those of us who are asked to interpret 
the amendment for ourselves would be 
greatly aided by citation to authoritative 
interpretation of the amendment in the 
past. 

The statement of the bill’s floor man- 
agers provides such authority, which is 
prefaced with the comment that: 

On the basis of existing authority the 
conferees could not locate persuasive evi- 
dence that a narrowly and fully protected 
detention alternative violates either the due 
process clause or the eighth amendment. 
The prohibitions against excessive bail can- 
not be read to mandate bail in all cases. .. . 


Then the statement cites this au- 
thority: 

In Carlson. v: Landon, 342 U.S. 524 (1952), 
the Supreme Court observed: 

“The bail clause was lifted with «slight 
changes from the English Bill of Rights Act. 
In England that clause has never been 
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thought to accord a right to bail in all cases, 
but merely to provide that bail shall not be 
excessive in those cases where it is proper 
to grant bail. When this clause was carried 
over into our Bill of Rights, nothing was 
said that indicated any different concept. 
The Eighth Amendment has not prevented 
Congress from defining the classes of cases 
in which bail shall be allowed in this coun- 
try. Thus, in criminal cases, bail is not com- 
pulsory where the punishment may be death. 
Indeed, the very language of the amendment 
fails to say all arrests must be bailable.” 

This interpretation was reaffirmed in the 
récent case of United States ez rel. Coving- 
ton v. Coparo, 287 F. Supp. 203 (SD.N.Y. 
1969), in which the Court said: 

“Congress could, without running afoul 
of the Eighth Amendment, . . . provide... 
that persons accused of kidnapping, bank 
robbery with force and violence, or other 
serious noncapital crimes are not entitled 
to bail as a matter of right.” 


Additional cases can be cited to sub- 
stantiate this interpretation of the 
eighth amendment. They include: Bloss 
v. People of the State of Michigan, 421 
F. 2d 903 (6th Cir., 1970) ; United States 
ex rel Covington v. Coparo, 297 F. Supp. 
203 (S.D.N.Y. 1969); Mastrian v. Hed- 
man, 326 F. 2d 708 (8th Cir.), Cert. de- 
nied, 376 U.S. 695 (1964) ; United States 
ez rel. Hyde v. McMann, 263 F. 2d 940 
(2d Cir.), Cert. denied, United States 
ex rel Hyde v. Lavallee, 360 U.S. 937 
(1959); United States ex rel. Fink V. 
Heyd, 298 F. Supp. 716 (E.D. La. 1968) ; 
Wansley v. Wilkerson, 263 F. Supp. 54 
(W.D. Va. 1967); Cf. Vanderford v. 
Brand, 126 Ga. 67, 54 S.E. 822 (1906); 
People ex rel. Shapiro v. Keeper of City 
Prison, 290 N.Y. 393, 49 N.E. 2d 498 
(1943). 

It would appear that proponents of 
pretrial detention have met their bur- 
den of production of authority on this 
point and that it is time for those on 
the other side to come forward with 
equally impressive authority to support 
their position that “the eighth amend- 
ment establishes an absolute right to 
bail in all noncapital cases.” This task 
should present no difficulty, for the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN) 
has stated repeatedly that— 

Preventive detention is a constitutionally 
questionable device whose survival depends 
on a frontal assault of the Eighth Amend- 
ment. as it has been understood from its 
enactment. (Emphasis added). 


In my judgment, failure to produce 
an equally impressive list of judicial au- 
thority would call for a directed verdict, 
so to speak, in favor of the bill on this 
point. Certainly, the legislation is not 
presumptively unconstitutional. 

One additional point opponents of pre- 
trial detention might wish to consider is 
an exchange which took place in 1965 
during Judiciary Committee considera- 
tion of Federal bail reform legislation. 
On page 148 of the published hearings 
the following is recorded: 

Mr. CREECH. Going back to the Eighth 
Amendment, to excessive bail and the feeling 
of some legal authorities that there is a right 
to bail, do you feel that judges can properly 
detain a defendant accused of a noncapital 
offense because he considers the man a dan- 
ger to the community? 

Judge Craven. I will be honest with you. It 
would be hard to convince me, but if you did 
convince me that he is really dangerous and 
that if I let him out he would be likely to 
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kill his wife or mother-in-law, I would not 
let him out. 

Senator Ervin. I might state on that point, 
I had a case one time in connection with a 
suit for false imprisonment of a person who 
had been detaind on account of insanity. Of 
course, he did not admit it. And I ran into 
this proposition that said that on the basis 
of common law any person has a right to 
temporarily detain another if there is a like- 
lihood that he will do injury either to him- 
self or to others by violence, until processes 
of the law can be set in motion for his de- 
tainment according.to the statute law. And 
I have no doubt in my mind that if a Judge 
has reasonable grounds for belief that an ac- 
cused who is before him for the purposes of 
bail would be likely to commit suicide or be 
likely to commit a homicide or any violent 
crime on another, he would have a right to 
detain him for a reasonable period of time. 


The Senator from North Carolina’s 
distinguished record on the bench is well 
known but something has transpired in 
the past 5 years to cause him to change 
an opinion based on experience at virtu- 
ally every level of his State’s judiciary. 
The logic of his statement seems unim- 
paired by the passage of time. 

At the same time that opponents of 
pretrial detention are finding authority 
to support their position, I would be in- 
terested to know why they are so certain 
Congress can authorize the detention of 
capital defendants but cannot authorize 
the dtention of noncapital defendants. 
The six words of the bail clause in the 
eighth amendment make no distinction 
between capital defendants and non- 
capital defendants. Rape is a noncapital 
offense in the District of Columbia, but a 
capital offense in the special maritime 
and territorial jurisdictions of the United 
States. Why should it be constitutional 
for the U.S. Government to detain a rape 
defendant when the offense occurs in a 
national park or a national cemetery, but 
unconstitutional to detain him when he 
commits his offense in the District of 
Columbia? Why should the State of Vir- 
ginia, which punishes rape with death, be 
able to hold a rape suspect without bail 
while the U.S. Government cannot hold a 
rape suspect in the District of Columbia? 
Why was it constitutional in 1966, under 
the Bail Reform Act, to detain a rape 
suspect in the District of Columbia when 
rape was a capital offense here, but un- 
constitutional for Congress to authorize 
the same man’s detention today? 

This question of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s power to detain a noncapital de- 
fendant is important to the States, be- 
cause it is generally agreed that the 
eighth amendment applies to the States 
through the due process clause of the 
14th amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
letter from the Deputy Attorney General 
to Senator Ervin on this point at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DOLE. If the eighth amendment 
forbids State governments to detain non- 
capital defendants, then States that abol- 
ish the death penalty would be forbidden 
to hold even the likes of Richard Speck 
before trial. Murder defendants in New 
York, where capital punishment has been 
largely abolished in practice, are held 
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routinely before trial. Is this. uncon- 
stitutional? 

In the State of Florida, the constitu- 
tion authorizes the detention before trial 
of defendants charged with life impris- 
onment. The same is true in Rhode Is- 
land. The model State constitution has 
such a provision, and it was recently in- 
cluded in the proposed Oregon consti- 
tution. 

Opponents of pretrial detention must 
concede, I think, that if their interpreta- 
tion of the eighth amendment should 
prevail in court, these State provisions 
will be held unconstitutional. 

Such a prospect appears to me to be 
highly undesirable and inimicable with 
the concepts of federalism and the States 
rights which are so often held up as fun- 
damental precepts of our Union. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 


OFFICE OF THE DEPUTY 
ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 19, 1970. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: During my testimony 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights on May 22, the question was 
posed whether the “excessive bail” clause of 
the Eighth Amendment applies to the States 
through the due process clause of the Four- 
teenth Amendment, This letter will attempt 
to answer that question. 

Although the Supreme Court has not yet 
held that the excessive bail clause of the 
Eighth Amendment applies to the States, the 
Court has ruled that the “cruel and unusual 
punishment” clause of the same amendment 
is incorporated into the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, which applies to the States. In addi- 
tion, several recent lower court decisions have 
held that the bail clause of the Eighth 
Amendment applies to the States. On the 
basis of this contemporary authority, I am 
confident the Supreme Court will apply the 
ball provision to the States when that issue 
is next presented and that, in the meantime, 
we should assume the Amendment does ap- 
ply to state judges in the same way it applies 
to judges in federal courts. Ex Parte Watkins, 
32 U.S. 357, 361 (1833). 

As you know, the Bill of Rights was drafted 
in 1789 as a series of limitations upon the 
power of the federal government, not as a 
protection of certain rights against action 
by the States. Consonant with this objective, 
there are numerous opinions of the Supreme 
Court holding that the first nine amendments 
to the Constitution do not apply to the 
States. 

Specifically, in Collins v. Johnston, 237 US. 
502, 510-511 (1915), the Court remarked: 

“The Eighth Amendment is also invoked, 
with its prohibition against cruel and un- 
usual punishments; but, as has often been 
pointed out, this is a limitation upon the 
Federal Government, not upon the States. 
Barron v. Mayor of Baltimore, 7 Pet. 243, 247; 
Pervear v. Commonwealth, 5 Wall. 475, 480; 
McElvaine v. Brush, 142 U.S. 155, 158; O'Neil 
v. Vermont, 144 U.S. 323, 332; Ensign v. Penn- 
sylvania, 227 U.S. 592, 597.” 

The Fourteenth Amendment was adopted 
in 1868. Since the 1930s, the Supreme Court 
has slowly incorporated the provisions of the 
Bill of Rights into the Due Process clause of 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which was de- 
signed as a limitation upon the power of the 
States. Thus, in Robinson v. California, 370 
U.S. 660, 667 (1962), where a Chlifornia 
statute made it a criminal offense to “be 
addicted to the use of narcotics,” the Court 
said: 
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“We hold that a state law which imprisons 
a person thus afflicted as a criminal, eyen 
though he has never taken any narcotic drug 
within the State or been guilty of any 
irregular behavior there, inflicts a cruel and 
unusual punishment in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment.” 

Prior to this passage, the Court observed: 

“. ., [I]n the light of contemporary hu- 
man knowledge, a law which made a criminal 
offense of such a disease [mamely, mental ill- 
ness, leprosy, or venereal disease] would 
doubtless be universally thought to be an 
infliction of cruel and unusual punishment 
in violation of the Eighth and Fourteenth 
Amendments. ... We cannot but consider 
the statute before us as of but one in the 
same category.” 370 U.S. at 666-667 (emphasis 
added). 

In a concurring opinion, Justice Douglas 
said: 

“The command of the Eighth Amendment 
banning ‘cruel and unusual punishments,’ 
stems from the Bill of Rights of 1688. See 
Francis v. Resweber, 329 U.S. 459, 463. And it 
is applicable to the States by reason of the 
Due Process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Ibid. 370 U.S. at 675.” 

Citing the Robinson case as authority, a 
number of lower courts have now concluded 
that the cruel and unusual punishment 
clause of the Eighth Amendment applies to 
the States. For example, in Jackson v. Bishop, 
404 F. 2d 571, 576 (8th Cir. 1969), Judge (now 
Justice) Blackmun wrote: 

“Despite earlier comments to the con- 
trary ... the Eighth Amendment's guarantee 
against cruel and unusual punishments 
seems now to have come to be regarded as 
directly applicable to the states through the 
due process clause of the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment. Robinson v. California, 370 U.S. 660, 
666...” 

Likewise, in Beard v. Lee, 396 F. 2d 749, 751 
(5th Cir. 1968), the court said: 

“The Eighth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States forbids infliction of 
cruel and unusual punishments. Through 
the action of the Fourteenth Amendment 
it applies to the States. Robinson v. Cali- 
fornia...” 

Thus, there is no doubt that at least one 
clause of the Eighth Amendment applies to 
the States. In light of other recent court de- 
cisions, there appears to be no reason why 
the “excessive bail” clause should not apply 
also. 

For example, in Pilkinton v. Circuit Court 
of Howell County, Missouri, 324 F, 2d 45, 46 
(8th Cir. 1963), a bail case, the court said: 

“We take it for granted that, contrary to 
earlier cases ...the prohibition in the 
Eighth Amendment against requiring exces- 
sive bail must now be regarded as applying 
to the States, under the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment.” 

This ruling was followed in the subsequent 
case of Mastrian v. Hedman, 326 F. 2d 708, 
711 (8th Cir. 1964), a decision in which the 
Supreme Court denied certiorari. 376 U.S. 965 
(1964). 

In Henderson v. Dutton, 397 F. 2d 375, 377 
(5th Cir. 1968), Chief Judge John R. Brown 
of the 5th Circuit wrote: 

“ . , [S]ince Robinson v. State of Cali- 
fornia ... the Constitution prohibits the 
States from inflicting cruel and unusual 
punishments? .. [* And undoubtedly exces- 
sive bail as well].” 

See also United States ex rel. Covington v. 
Coparo, 297 F. Supp. 203, 205 (S.D.N.Y. 1969); 
United States ex rel. Fink v. Heyd, 287 F. 
Supp. 716, 717 (ED. La. 1968); Wansley v. 
Wilkerson, 263 F. Supp. 54, 56 (W.D. Va. 
1967); Dembrowski v. State, —Ind.—, 240 N.E. 
2d 815, 817 (1968). This is not an exhaustive 
list. 

On the basis of these recent cases, there is 
little reason to doubt that the “excessive 
bail” clause of the Eighth Amendment now 
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applies to the States. Moreover, whatever our 
differing interpretations of the Eighth 
Amendment may be, we both agree that the 
Amendment protects a fundamental right. It 
would be inconsistent to stress the impor- 
tance of that right but at the same time 
argue that the right is not sufficiently funda- 
mental to be incorporated into the due proc- 
ess clause of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

Consequently, whatever interpretation is 
placed upon the Eighth Amendment’s bail 
clause as a limitation upon federal power 
must also be carried over to apply as a limi- 
tation upon the power of the several States. 
In this connection, I am enclosing with this 
letter a brilliant opinion by Federal District 
Judge Edward Weinfeld, who held that bail 
could be denied to a murder suspect al- 
though murder is no longer a capital offense 
in New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD G, KLEINDIENST, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


[297 F. Supp. 203] 
UNITED STATES Ex REL. COVINGTON V. COPARO 
S.D. N.Y. 1969 

Edward Weinfeld, District Judge. 

The petitioner, held without bail upon an 
indictment returned by a New York County 
grand jury charging him with a triple murder 
in the first degree, seeks his release by way 
of a federal writ of habeas corpus unless 
reasonable bail pending trial is fixed either 
by the State Court or this Court. Petitioner 
contends Le has an absolute right to bail 
under the Eighth Amendment to the Fed- 
eral Constitution, since murder in the first 
degree is no longer a capital crime in New 
York State (with exceptions not here rele- 
vent).1 The prosecution, in resisting peti- 
tioner’s application in the State Court for 
bail,? denied such a constitutional right and 
also opposed the application on the ground 
that the three decedents named in the in- 
dictment were murdered in a dispute over 
narcotics; that petitioner had a criminal 
record; that he is a “professional hired kil- 
ler”; and that if released on bail was un- 
likely to appear for trial. The denial of bail 
was affirmed by the Appellate Division with- 
out opinion and the Court of Appeals denied 
leave to appeal. Petitioner having exhausted 
the state process on this issue, federal habeas 
corpus is available to test the legality of his 
detention.* 

Petitioner assumes that the Eighth Amend- 
ment, binding upon the State of New York 
under the Fourteenth Amendment,‘ re- 
quires that bail be granted as a matter of 
right in all except capital crimes. The Eighth 
Amendment, however, does not mention, 
much less distinguish between, capital and 
other felonies. It provides only that “exces- 
sive bail shall not be required * * +” It is 
true, as petitioner contends, that some 
courts have construed the Eighth Amend- 
ment to guarantee the right to bail in all 
but capital cases, but such statements must 
be considered in the context of the Con- 
gressional statute governing ball, rather 
than as a command under the Eighth Amend- 
ment. 

The Supreme Court has not spoken di- 
rectly on the precise issue here presented. 
However, in considering a statutory provi- 
sion authorizing the Attorney General to 
hold without ball alien communists under 
deportation charges, the Court observed 
that the Eighth Amendment did not confer 
a right to bail in every criminal prosecution. 
The Court also noted that it was within Con- 
gressional competence to define those classes 
of cases in which bail shall be allowed.* And 
from the Judiciary Act of 1789 to the present, 
Congress has always provided that an ac- 
cused is entitled to bail as a matter of right 
in a non-capital case, whereas in capital 
cases bail is a discretionary matter? 

Congressional policy thus far has provided 
that only capital offenses are not bailable as 
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a matter of right. However, Congress could, 
without running afoul of the Eighth Amend- 
ment, also provide, for example, that per- 
sons accused of kidnapping, bank robbery 
with force and violence, or other serious non- 
capital crimes are not entitled to bail as a 
matter of right.* This Congressional power, 
of course, is confined by the due process 
clause of the Fifth Amendment. Thus, I 
am of the view that Mr. Justice Burton, in 
his dissent in Carlson v. Landon, correctly 
defined the scope of the Eighth Amendment 
to “prohibit * * * federal bail that is exces- 
sive in amount when seen in the light of all 
traditionally relevant circumstances. Like- 
wise, it must prohibit unreasonable denial of 
bail.” 9 

And as Congress is free, within constitu- 
tional limits, to define the classes of crimes 
which are bailable as a matter of right and 
those that are not, so, too, may the state 
legislatures. While the Supreme Court has 
not passed upon the direct issue, those fed- 
eral courts which have are in accord that the 
Eighth and Fourteenth Amendments do not 
require the state to grant bail in all cases as 
a matter of right; all have recognized that a 
state may constitutionally provide that bail 
be granted in some cases as a matter of right 
and denied in others, provided that the power 
is exercised rationally, reasonably and with- 
out discrimination.” Thus, it is left to the 
courts to fix the amount of bail in all cases 
where it is a matter of right and also in 
those instances where the court exercises its 
discretion favorably; but, under the Eighth 
Amendment, where bail is fixed in either in- 
stance, it must not be excessive, and further, 
where bail is not a matter of right, the court 
may not arbitrarily or unreasonably deny 
bail. 

New York State provides that admission to 
bail before conviction is a matter of right in 
misdemeanor cases and a matter of discre- 
tion in all other cases—including a non-capi- 
tal murder charge, the charge against this 
petitioner." New York’s recent elimination of 
the death penalty upon conviction of murder 
in the first degree** following a course 
adopted in other states,* manifests an en- 
lightened policy which should be deterred by 
@ legislative concern that reduction of the 
penalty must automatically result in the 
granting of bail as a matter of constitutional 
right. The penalty that may be imposed 
in the event of a conviction should not be 
the sole determinant on the issue whether 
bail is a matter of right; other factors, such 
as the nature of the offense, to mention but 
one, are also of substantial significance. No 
matter what the penalty, a murder charge 
remains a murder charge; a kidnapping 
charge remains a kidnaping charge, a rape 
charge remains a rape charge. Essentially, the 
basic purpose of bail remains whether, in the 
light of the nature of the charge and other 
significant factors, an accused will appear for 
trial and submit to sentence upon convic- 
tion. 

The state legislature may define types of 
crimes so that bail is not mandatory in all 
cases, leaving the determination of whether 
an accused is a good bail risk for the courts 
to decide in the exercise of their sound dis- 
cretion.* And if the totality of circumstances 
is such that a court is of the view that no 
amount of bail will ensure the defendant’s 
presence for trial, bail may be refused. A 
court’s refusal of bail in an appropriate case 
does not trespass upon a defendant’s federal 
constitutional rights under the Eighth and 
Fourteenth Amendments. In those instances 
where the court, in the exercise of discretion 
denies bail, the defendant’s right to a speedy 
trial, a guarantee that prevents undue and 
oppressive incarceration prior to trial,” as- 
sumes significance. * 

Petitioner here is charged with a triple 
murder; the state contends that he is a hired 
killer. The state could have found a real 
danger that petitioner, if released on bail, 
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would take flight from the jurisdiction; that 
no amount of bail would assure his appear- 
ance for trial; also that his release might 
constitute danger to the community. The 
granting of bail under such circumstances 
might well amount to “irresponsible judicial 
action ,...” 
The petition is dismissed. 


FOOTNOTES 


1 N.Y. Penal Law, McKinney’s Consol. Laws, 
c. 40, § 125.30, subd. 1(a). 
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ceeding, as required under New York law. 
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1966). 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


REPLY BY UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 
TO PRESIDENT’S PEACE PLAN 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, we are 
now receiving optimistic responses to 
President Nixon’s diplomatic initiatives 
in the Middle East. The Washington 
Post today reported that the United Arab 
Republic has replied to the peace plan 
proposed by the President. Al Ahram, the 
official voice of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, published a text of the American 
peace proposal in its yesterday’s edition. 
Although the text of the peace plan 
was altered in three specific instances to 
satisfy certain Egyptian requests, we 
should all be heartened by the simple 
fact that Egypt has responded to the 
proposal. 

It now seems evident that the Presi- 
dent’s statement in his recent television 
interview to the effect that the security 
of the State of Israel is in the national 
interest of the United States has been 
taken quite seriously by the powers that 
be in both Moscow and Cairo. If Pravda 
is indeed correct when it states, as it did 
today, that Egypt is prepared to recog- 
nize the existence of Israel as an inde- 
pendent state, then we may soon envi- 
sion the beginning of serious peace talks 
on the Arab-Israel conflict. As everyone 
who has followed this situation knows, 
recognition of Israel by the major Arab 
powers ranks first in the list of demands 
of the Israel Government. 

President Nixon and Secretary of State 
Rogers should be commended for their 
effort to encourage meaningful nego- 
tiations between the conflicting parties. 
US. policy with regards to the Middle 
East has not changed: We support the 
maintenance of state sovereignty and 
national self-determination for all of 
the nations of that area of the world. 
From this basic policy premise President 
Nixon has embarked on this bold diplo- 
matic initiative. He should be supported 
and commended by all Americans who 
pray for lasting world peace. 


WATER RESOURCE PROJECTS AP- 
PROVED BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I wish 
to inform Senators and other interested 
parties of the various water resource 
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projects approved by the Committee on 
Public Works on July 16. These projects 
will aid in fiood prevention and they are 
valuable to the communities where they 
will be located. 

The projects, approved under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Pre- 
vention Act, together with the estimated 
Federal cost, include Spadra Creek, Ark., 
$1,618,000; Upper Petit Jean, Ark., $3,- 
973,000; Headwaters of the Chattooga, 
Ga., $2,815,000; North Oconee River, Ga., 
$2,795,000; Lost River, Ind., $4,883,000; 
St. Mary’s River, Md., $1,484,000; Ppper 
Turtle River, N. Dak., $2,925,000; Pine 
Valley, Oreg., $1,711,000; Rocky Creek, 
S.C., $1,833,000; Hog Creek, Tex., $570,000 
and Upper Cibolo, Tex., $941,000. 

Also approved by the committee, un- 
der Section 201 of the Flood Control Act 
of 1965, was Mobile Harbor, Ala.— 


Theodore Ship Channel—which has an 
estimated Federal cost of $7,254,000. 


A NEW POSTURE OF ISOLATION 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
having lived through that period of his- 
tory represented by the twenties and the 
thirties, I can remember very easily and 
very completely the mood of the country. 
Eliminating the difficulties caused by a 
depression that went on and on, and 
eliminating the existence of the Volsted 
Act, I would say the dominant feeling 
of that period was one of isolation from 
the rest of the world. We were not a 
world power, in any sense of the word, 
and not a Military Establishment. After 
World War I, we went downhill as we are 
doing today; new weapons were not pur- 
chased, as is the inclination of a num- 
ber of Members of Congress today, and 
we were very firmly placing our head in 
the sands of stupidity. 

Instead of maintaining a strong pos- 
ture, we maintained a weak one. Instead 
of being able to warn Hitler that any 
overt act on his part would bring us into 
it, we carefully stayed away from either 
the preparation or the interest. I have al- 
ways believed that World War II would 
not have been fought had Hitler realized 
that America was strong and ready and 
willing to help its allies. 

Now we jump from that period into 
the present time, in the interim having 
fought three wars, and we find the 
American people, urged on by some 
members of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and by other Members of Con- 
gress, acquiring a posture again of iso- 
lation. We are faced with the explosive- 
ness of the Middle East, and yet we are 
not equipped or willing to do anything 
about what might happen there. What 
might happen, in my opinion, is that 
Russia could well wind up controlling the 
Suez Canal, the Mediterranean, the 
Straits of Gibraltar, the Indian Ocean, 
and the straits leading into the South 
Pacific. This would mean the end of free- 
dom of the seas, and it would give Russia 
control of the waters of the world. 

In this dangerous time of history, as 
we approach debate on the military au- 
thorization bill, we find quite a contin- 
gent of Congressmen presenting to Con- 
gress an elaborate, expensive, and thor- 
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oughly developed plan to further down- 
grade the military strength of our 
country. 

Personally, I think we have gone too 
far in the cuts the administration and 
the Senate committee have already 
made, but to take the suggestions made 
by the group known as “Peace Through 
Law” would be a risk that free people 
cannot afford to take. As we move 
through these dangerous days there are 
too few voices being raised to point out 
the dangers and the ultimate results if 
we proceed as this. weakening group 
would have us proceed. 

One of the most consistent of these 
voices is Joseph Alsop, who writes again 
in an extremely knowledgeable way, not 
only about war and foreign policy, but 
particularly about the danger of mili- 
tary budget cuts. Another writer who 
has consistently been aware of these 
dangers is Mr. Richard Wilson. 

I ask unanimous consent that two col- 
umns by these gentlemen be printed in 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


More Mrrrary Bouncer Cours WILL IMPERIL 
FUTURE or US. 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

The administration's bitter inner struggle 
over next year’s budget, and more particu- 
larly, next year’s defense budget, amounts 
to a secret debate on the future of the United 
States. 

To be sure, it is almost heresy, nowadays, 
to say that grave dangers can arise from the 
kind of very deep defense-cuts being planned 
by Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird. 

The same view was taken when Secretary 
of Defense Louis Johnson was making de- 
fense cuts that were just as politically moti- 
vated. Almost everyone was deeply shocked 
when the natural result of Johnson's ruth- 
less depletion of American power turned out 
to be the Korean War. 

Secretary Laird, of course, is hacking away 
at a far larger budget, but he is also doing 
so in an infinitely more dangerous period. 
The near monopoly of nuclear weapons that 
this country enjoyed in Secretary Johnson's 
time has of course vanished long since. 

With reckless shortsightedness, the five-to- 
one margin in nuclear-strategic weapons 
that this country still possessed in President 
Kennedy's time, has also been allowed to 
vanish. In intercontinental missiles today, 
the U.S.-Soviet ratio is in fact 1 to 1.2, and 
it will be 1 to 1.4 in no more than a year 
or so. 

In short, a continuous deterioration of the 
balance of power between this country and 
the Soviet Union, had been permitted for 
some years. All this happened before Sec- 
retary Laird got out his little hatchet for 
the present round of defense cuts. 

Furthermore, Laird is swinging his hatchet 
when Soviet policy has suddenly become 
marked by a quite new aggressiveness; and 
there is also every reason to suspect a con- 
stant increase of military influence on the 
Kremlin’s decisions. In short, it is hard to 
conceive a more hair-raising time to cut the 
guts out of what remains of the national 
defense. 

To give just one example of the dangers, 
there is the horror story (for it is no less) 
of the Sixth Fleet in the Mediterranean. Al- 
ready, the Sixth Fleet has been permitted 
to decay to a point that can only be called 
insane, in view of the present deadly peril 
to Israel. 

The Sixth Fleet today has two carriers, 
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with their aircraft. These are its main strik- 
ing force. Meanwhile, in addition to the 
large elements of the Soviet navy in the 
Mediterranean, the Kremlin can count on 
Alexandria and probably on Lattakieh in 
Syria, as bases for any number of aircraft, 
plus any number of missiles the Soviet 
defense ministerium chooses to emplace. 

Reinforcement of the Sixth Fleet is still 
Possible, but only on what the military call 
a “surge basis,” which means that the rein- 
forcement, even by as little as two additional 
carriers, cannot be maintained for more than 
about four months. This is because of past 
reductions in the strength of the U.S. Navy. 

This is bad enough. The further reductions 
under the new program of Laird defense cuts 
will not only somewhat weaken the Sixth 
Fleet itself, even though its strength is so 
clearly inadequate in the changed situation, 
in addition, it will reduce the Navy’s capa- 
bility of “surge” reinforcement very greatly. 
In eighteen months or more, if the planned 
cuts are made, the Sixth Fleet may there- 
fore have to be withdrawn from the Medi- 
terranean! 

That will first of all amount to turning the 
Mediterranean into a Soviet lake. Besides 
Alexandria and Lattakieh, the Soviets are 
already secretly using the Algerian base of 
Mers El Kebir. They are pouring Secret Serv- 
ice money into little Malta, in the hope of 
securing, at some future time, a pro-Soviet 
government in this island that was “the un- 
sinkable aircraft carrier” of the Second World 
War. 

Neither the French, nor the Italians, nor 
anyone else at all, can possibly offer any 
counterweight to the Soviet navy in the 
Mediterranean in the future conditions above 
summarized. Of course, turning the Medi- 
terranean into a Soviet lake means, among 
other things, passing a sentence of death or 
subjugation on Israel and its people. But 
that, one must add, will be only the begin- 
ning. 

Yet the foregoing is only one of several 
horror stories arising from the secret debate 
about this nation’s future, It is a very hot 
debate. At least one of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff is already known to have exercised every 
chief of staff’s ultimate privilege. He has 
asked to present his “reclama’—meaning his 
warning that the defense cuts are going much 
too far—to the President in person. 

This has not been asked for in a great 
many years, and it should be enough to indi- 
cate the terrible gravity of the issues that 
are now being argued behind closed doors. 
Yet the President will probably answer he 
can do nothing, because of the current in- 
sanity of most of the U.S. Senate. And in 
this, the President may well be right. 

Dreamers TALK WHILE Soviets CONTINUE 
ARMING 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WASHINGTON.—Will we never learn? Airy 
assumptions about a detente with Russia are 
being deflated again. Russia’s missile build- 
up is continuing apace. We guessed wrong on 
her intentions in the Mideast. We have 
guessed wrong time and again that Russia 
might aid in a settlement in the Far East. 

We guessed Russia was so preoccupied in 
her conflict with China that the Kremlin 
would try no new initiative elsewhere. Wrong 
again. 

It is not a good record and it does not 
encourage confidence in those people in the 
State Department, the Defense Department, 
the Central Intelligence Agency and the 
White House who evaluate Russia’s inten- 
tions and capabilities. 

Anyone who stuck to the commonsense 
principle that Russian is continuously ex- 
panding, or trying to expand, its power and 
influence would have had a better record of 
foresight. If a chair is vacant a Russian will 
sit in it would be a better rule of thumb 
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than the complicated analyses on which 
policy has recently been based. There was a 
power vacuum in the Middle East and the 
Russians, following nature’s laws, moved 
into it while the United States was heavily 
preoccupied with a public clamor against an 
unpopular war. 

Now we have the dismal prospect of a 
confrontation with the already established 
Russian military presence in the Mideast 
while we are trying to beat a retreat from 
Indochina. 

Retreating on one front because the Amer- 
ican public wants mo more of war and 
breathing defiance on another is not a very 
comfortable posture for the Nixon adminis- 
tration. The Cambodian operation, it was 
thought, might have a secondary effect of 
showing the Russians that Nixon means 
business, 

But an in-and-out operation with the job 
half-done, while tactically successful, car- 
ries little persuasive power when all the 
reasons for the half-done job are looked at 
without rose-colored glasses. One of the 
reasons the job was half-done was that the 
Nixon administration couldn't carry the 
American public along with a longer and 
more complete operation. 

The Senate of the United States bears an 
uncomfortable responsibility in this respect. 
It has persistently and over a long period of 
time sought to undermine the authority of 
the President to provide for the defense of 
the United States and conduct military 
operations. 

There have been those in Washington, in 
the Senate and elsewhere, who have been 
saying that the Russians were tapering off 
their missile build-up. Defense Secretary 
Laird now states Russia is, in fact, continu- 
ing to set up long-range missiles at a rapid 
rate. The Soviet Union has also moved a vast 
army to the Chinese border areas. It has 
moved its aircraft pilots and missiles to the 
Suez. It is continuing to supply arms and 
munitions in large volume to the North 
Vietnamese, 

And so it is the same old story. While the 
dreamers in the Senate talk about Russia 
responding if the United States will only 
cut back its defense effort and get out of 
Vietnam on prescribed schedule, the Soviet 
world-wide military deployment continues 
unaffected and perhaps hastened. It is car- 
ried forward with the confidence that grows 
from nuclear equality or superiority, 

This, the President said last February, is 
“an inescapable reality of the 1970s... 
the Soviet Union's possession of powerful 
and sophisticated strategic forces approach- 
ing, and in some categories, exceeding ours 
in numbers and capability.” As comparative 
strength is now projected the United States 
will have deployed 1,054 intercontinental 
ballistic missiles at the end of this year, and 
the Soviet Union will have deployed 1,290, 
which is a dramatic change from the 934 
U.S. to 224 Soviet missiles deployed in 1965. 

Russia’s growing naval strength is another 
inescapable reality of the 1970s. And the 
most inescapable reality of all is that the 
periodic euphoria in which we indulge does 
not change for a moment the dedicated pur- 
pose of the Soviet Union in shifting the 
balance of world power to its side. 


DR. VERNON E. WILSON BRINGS 
FINE QUALIFICATIONS TO HSMHA 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, re- 
cently Dr. Vernon E. Wilson, formerly 
dean of the medical school at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and vice president of 
academic affairs there, was appointed 
Director of the Health Services and Men- 
tal Health Administration of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 
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No man in the Nation is more eminent- 
ly qualified to fill this key post in the 
health field than Vernon Wilson, whom 
I have known and respected for many 
years. His appointment is truly a case 
of Missouri’s loss being the Nation’s 
gain. Recently Star, the Sunday maga- 
zine of the Kansas City Star, contained 
a story about Dr. Wilson’s career and 
his thoughts on his new job. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the article entitled 
“Dr. Vernon Wilson’s Capital Invest- 
ment,” written by Phillip S. Brimble, and 
published in the Kansas City Star of 
July 12, 1970, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Dr. VERNON WILSON’S CAPITAL INVESTMENT 
(By Phillip S. Brimble) 

When Dr. Vernon E. Wilson left the com- 
parative serenity of Columbia, Mo., this 
month to take over as head of the federal 
government's Health Services and Mental 
Health administration in Washington, he was 
acutely aware of the challenge that Job holds. 

As head of that agency, Dr. Wilson will be 
responsible for an annual budget of 3 billion 
dollars and 25,000 employees. As one friend 
put it, “Vernon has made the big time.” 

Not that Dr. Wilson has not been long ac- 
quainted with big plans and challenges, hav- 
ing during the last decade been dean of the 
University of Missouri medical school, Co- 
lumbia, co-ordinator of the Missouri Regional 
Medical program, and, more recently, vice- 
president of academic affairs at M.U. 

While dean of the M.U. medical school, Dr. 
Wilson was instrumental in expanding its 
enrollment, faculty and services. At the same 
time he helped forge several affiliations be- 
tween the school and other health care agen- 
cies around the state, such as the St. Louis 
Baptist hospital, and the Kansas City Gen- 
eral hospital. 

He helped strengthen the relationship be- 
tween the school and the state division of 
mental diseases and aided in the develop- 
ment of the Mid-Missouri and Western Mis- 
souri Mental Health centers. 

For several years Dr. Wilson has helped in 
fashioning the Hospital Hill complex, includ- 
ing pushing for the new state medical school 
for which state funds were recently approved. 

The development of the Missouri Regional 
Medical program, a federally funded and ini- 
tiated program to bring the latest in medical 
techniques to the largest number of physi- 
icans, was a product of Dr. Wilson's drive to 
improve the delivery of medical care in the 
state. 

“Frankly,” said a Kansas City physician 
who has long been acquainted with Dr. Wil- 
son’s work, “without Vern’s drive and the 
strength of confidence his fellow workers 
have had in him, the Missouri Regional Medi- 
cal program would never have gotten off the 
ground as fast or as successfully as it did.” 

“Vern is one of those persons who does 
things, not for the accolades, but because 
they need doing. His goals are to meet a need, 
and he just happens to be working in the 
health delivery system.” 

A long-time friend believes Wilson’s deci- 
sion to step up to the national-level federal 
job was influenced in no small part by the 
fact that Dr. Clarke Wescoe, former dean at 
the K.U. Medical Center, and another for- 
mer K.U. friend, Dr. Pranklin Murphy, both 
have attained national prominence. Dr. Wes- 
coe is an executive with a major drug firm 
and Dr. Murphy is an executive with the 
Times-Mirror Publishing company. 

“If it’s something Vernon doesn’t lack, it’s 
confidence in himself,” said the long-time 
friend. “I think Vernon believes he has some- 
thing to contribute to the national picture, 
and I think he is right.” 
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Wilson is more modest. In an interview 
recently, he refused to speculate on what 
impact he might have in his new job. 

“At this stage I’m just trying to get the 
feel of what is under that (Washington) 
iceberg,” Dr. Wilson said. 

“Sure, I've got some God and Motherhood 
aspirations. But I'd sound foolish saying now 
what I was going to do when I took over. 
There are just too many people involved. I 
believe I should first get acquainted with 
the staff to get their feelings on some of 
our health problems. 

“I acepted the job because this particular 
agency has all the authority and support to 
deal with the gut issues in our health care 
problems. The agency has the staff to do re- 
search in the delivery system. I'll want to look 
at several ways to improve care and at the 
Same time preserve the values of our health 
care system.” 

Asked about his personal politics, Dr. Wil- 
son said: “I'm apolitical. I have no politics. 
I have purposely stayed out of partisan 
politics and have always voted my con- 
science.” 

Wilson would get an argument about his 
political leanings from at least one acquaint- 
ance who described him as “a superb medical 
politician. You deal with Vernon on his 
terms, He has a strict sense of the military, 
a strict table of organization. He is a capable 
operator.” 

Capable, he is. Wilson is known around 
the state political and medical circles as a 
man who makes things work. A fence mender 
and systems builder, Wilson has on different 
occasions been referred to as a “health czar” 
and “the gray fox” the latter probably 
because of his gray crewcut, which makes 
him appear years younger than 55, and be- 
cause of his wily, quiet way of getting things 
done. 

Wilson trades on the fact that he is a 
farm boy with a feel for the common 
man (He was born on a farm in Kingsley, 
Iowa). He calls himself a blue-collar man 
at heart, and, he says, this gives him the 
understanding, from experience, of the view- 
points of patients from every walk of life. 

He is equally well-acquainted with the 
upper echelons of the national medical hier- 
archy, being a member of the American Med- 
ical association’s council on medical educa- 
tion and the A.M.A.’s liaison committee on 
medical education. 

The Wilsons will retain their home in 
Columbia. 

“I have tremendous regret about leaving 
the University of Missouri,” said Dr. Wil- 
son, “My family and I have all kinds of 
Toots and ties throughout the state. I have 
a tremendous sense of loss about leaving.” 

One thing worries some of Wilson's friends 
here. They wonder how Wilson, a man ac- 
customed to rising early, working hard, and 
retiring early, will adjust to the hours and 
the pace of the big city. 

“Vern's accustomed to going to bed by 
9 o’clock and Washington doesn’t run on 
hours like that,” said one old friend. “Know- 
ing Vern, one is tempted to wonder which 
will change, Washington or Wilson.” 


MATURING PROCESS IN OFFICE OF 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a column 
written by Mr. Nick Thimmesch and 
copyrighted and distributed in June by 
Newsday, Inc. The article tells of the ma- 
turing process now going on at the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Thimmesch’s column be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Some TRUTH AsoutT THE GOP PROGRAM 
(By Nick Thimmesch) 

WasuHiInaton.—The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, a pale horse limping in limbo 
in 1968, is now running in directions which 
please Director Donald Rumsfeld, and this 
makes some people unhappy. 

Critics squawk that Rumsfeld, 37, is gut- 
ting programs, ignoring idealistic militants 
and changing the anti-poverty agency’s role 
from that of advocate to enforcer. Rumsfeld 
doesn't agree. 

“Teddy Kennedy and Fred Harris (the Ok- 
lahoma Senator) go around saying that Pres- 
ident Nixon doesn’t like blacks and wants to 
end the war on poverty,” Rumsfeld said in 
his second floor office in the White House. 

“Part of their future seems to be based 
on saying that everything is rotten in the 
country. If people would quit wringing their 
hands and get to work, maybe we'd make 
even more progress. How can Congressmen 
say the President is against the poor, when 
they cut his anti-poverty budget request 
by $100 million last year? 

“Sure, there’s unrest, but black people be- 
came cynical about promises long before we 
took office. We've cut the promises. Some- 
times I meet with people (in poverty pro- 
grams) who are hostile because they've heard 
the criticism of those who over-promised. 
Those people usually go away saying they 
have been fed a bunch of baloney about what 
we're doing.” 

After a year in office, Rumsfeld has a young 
staff. which he calls “compassionate and 
tough-minded.” The rhetoric is diminished 
and poverty is looked at with a colder eye. 
Instead of confrontation with traditional 
social agencies, Community Action Agencies 
funded by O.E.O., are encouraged to cooperate 
with them. Some lawyers in the Legal Serv- 
ices division are dismayed that Rumsfeld 
wants them to be more conciliatory and less 
contentious. Community Action agencies, 
often riddled with waste and controversy, 
have been told to shape up. 

“I told a meeting of CAP agencies in 
Tennessee,” says assistant O.E.O. Director 
Frank Carlucci, “that rd shut them down if 
they didn’t manage themselves right. They 
responded with a standing ovation. We've 
changed the attitude. O.E.O, is maturing.” 

O.E.O. is also involved in a “performance 
contract” experiment by which an educa- 
tional firm will be paid on the basis on gains 
made in math and reading skills by back- 
ward students most of whom are poor. This 
is an idea the late Sen. Robert F., Kennedy 
unsuccessfully pushed several years ago—the 
government telling educators, “If you don't 
produce, no more federal money.” 

There’s also a push for economic develop- 
ment by the poor. O.E.O. funded: a catfish 
farm in Hancock County, Ga; a supermarket 
and modular housing in Durham, N.C.; fur- 
niture and rug manufacture by Mexican- 
Americans and Indians in New Mexico, along 
with cattle feeding; and the Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant neighborhood project in Brooklyn. 

Other innovations are recruiting VISTA 
volunteers for specific duties rather than for 
some vague, idealistic impulse; funding a 
Kentucky program for midwifes; and making 
a $2 million grant for health manpower de- 
velopment by John W. Gardner’s celebrated 
Urban Coalition, an outfit which so far has 
operated mostly on the luncheon circuit. 

Despite all the noise about cutbacks in 
anti-poverty spending, the current budget is 
the same as 1969, and the administration is 
asking for an increase of $132 million next 
year. The current $1.948 billion budget shows 
big increases in health and nutrition; eco- 
nomic development; and research and evalu- 
ation. Administration opponents still sharply 
criticize the $108 million cut from the Job 
Corps and the $64 million trimmed from the 
program to get jobs for youth, Vice-President 
Agnew recently announced an administration 
request for an extra $50 million for summer 
youth employment. 
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What’s happening at O.E.O. is that a Re- 
publican administration is seeking to employ 
a low-key, keep-your-voices lowered, practi- 
cal approach to solving the program of the 
poor. Naturally, Democrats who authored and 
pushed the anti-poverty program are going 
to squawk. They just don’t like the thought 
of Republicans running such a big program 
for the poor. Rumsfeld is determined to show 
them that Democrats have no monopoly on 
humanitarianism. This kind of competition 
between Democrats and Republicans is good 
for the nation. 


COURT REFORM AND SPEEDY 
JUSTICE 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, every 
knowledgeable authority on the subject 
of law enforcement recognizes the com- 
pelling need to make the criminal courts 
of our Nation swift, certain and smooth- 
running vehicles of justice. I know from 
my own work in law enforcement as the 
U.S. attorney for Maryland that better 
courts mean better law enforcement— 
that speedy justice can mean safer 
streets. And I think that it is critically 
important for those of us in Congress 
who have been entrusted with shaping 
our Federal courts to press for legislation 
that gives substance to the important 
constitutional principles of fair and 
speedy justice. 

The importance of speedy justice can- 
not be overemphasized. First, funda- 
mental fairness demands that society 
give a person accused of a crime the 
opportunity to quickly prove his inno- 
cence and clear his name. Second, fast 
but fair criminal trials are indispensible 
to society’s interest in assuring that its 
laws are strictly and quickly enforced 
against the guilty, and that dangerous 
criminals are quickly removed from our 
communities and their behavior cor- 
rected. In this regard, it is woefully ob- 
vious that today’s law-and-order crisis 
can be attributed in ample measure to 
the fact that in many of our criminal 
courts, the principle of speedy justice is 
more theory than fact. 

We know that judicial delay obstructs 
law enforcement in multiple ways. First 
and most important, delay serves to in- 
crease the time during which additional 
crimes may be committed by criminals 
who remain at liberty while awaiting 
their trials. 

Next, delay clearly increases a crimi- 
nal’s chances that either he will go scott 
free or receive a punishment that is not 
equal to the seriousness of his crime. 
Delay works to deteriorate evidence, dull 
the memories of important witnesses and 
diminish their interest in seeing justice 
done, as its cost to them in time, effort 
and anxiety increases. The prosecutor, 
seeing his case gradually disintegrating 
and feeling the pressure of an increased 
workload, often dismisses the case en- 
tirely or accepts a plea of guilty to a 
lesser offense. This helps explain why 
nearly half of those arrested for crime 
have the charges against them dismissed, 
and why the cases of over 90 percent of 
those not dismissed are resolved by a 
plea of guilty. 

Finally, the inability of our criminal 
courts to expeditiously try and swiftly 
punish the criminal offender diminishes 
the public’s confidence in the criminal 
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justice system as a whole, It corrodes the 
law’s deterrent effect by demonstrating 
that punishment for criminal violation is 
not swift and certain but slow and falter- 
ing. To those who consider careers in 
criminality, the percentages begin to 
appear more favorable as the certainty 
of retribution for criminal misconduct 
become increasingly less demonstrable. 

Mr. President, President Johnson's 
Commission on Law Enforcement stated 
that the period between arrest of a per- 
son accused of committing a serious 
crime to the trial should be no more than 
4 months. However, the sad fact is that 
few of our courts are satisfying this 
timetable. 

In the criminal courts of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, on the average over 
6 months is consumed between the time 
a criminal case is filed and disposed of. 
Moreover, at the end of the 1969 fiscal 
year, close to 2,500 Federal criminal cases 
not involving fugitive defendants, or 
about 20 percent of all criminal cases 
pending in Federal court, had been 
awaiting trial for over 1 year. Hun- 
dreds more have been pending over 2 
years. According to the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States, these delayed 
eases represent true “judicial emer- 
gencies.” 

Even more disconcerting is the fact 
that the existing problem of congestion 
and delay in our Federal criminal courts 
is being aggravated by the ever-rising 
level of criminal cases that are beginning 
to flood the dockets. For fiscal year 1969, 
the number of criminal cases, not to 


mention civil cases, rose 9.3 percent over 
the number of cases filed in fiscal year 


1968. Cases involving robbery have 
jumped from 851 in 1965 to 1,570 cases 
in 1969. And the number of cases filed 
in Federal court for assault in fiscal 1965 
had jumped by over 50 percent by the 
end of fiscal 1969. 

Mr. President, as we look ahead to new 
remedies to solve this mounting problem 
in our criminal courts, we should not be 
unmindful of some of the meaningful 
steps we have already taken toward mak- 
ing justice on the Federal level speedy 
and fair. I am proud of my own role in 
that effort. In the last 5 years, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Improve- 
ments in Judicial Machinery, I have 
drafted, floor managed, cosponsored, and 
worked for the enactment of major in- 
novative court reform legislation. Bring- 
ing the courts into the modern era after 
years of neglect is a difficult, slow-mov- 
ing process, but we have made some 
progress: 

First. The Federal Jury Selection and 
Service Act, the first major jury reform 
effort since Jefferson, which made the 
Federal judicial system much more fair 
by eliminating the possibility of discrim- 
ination in the selection of jurors by re- 
quiring that jury selection be made at 
random from broad-based source lists. I 
was the principal sponsor of this legisla- 
tion, chaired the hearings and managed 
the bill on the floor. The legislation was 
signed into law on Mareh 27, 1968. 

Second. The Federal Magistrates Act, 
which reformed the first echelon of Fed- 
eral criminal justice by replacing U.S. 
commissioners with a magistrate system, 
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requiring that all U.S. magistrates be 
attorneys and meet other standards de- 
signed to insure impartiality, and em- 
powering the magistrates to try minor 
criminal offenders when the accused 
executes a knowledgeable waiver of both 
his right to trial before a US. district 
court and any right to a jury trial that 
he may have. Again I was the principal 
sponsor of the legislation, chaired the 
hearings, and managed the bill on the 
floor. The act was signed into law on 
October 17, 1969. 

Third. The Federal Judicial Center 
Act, which established an institute to 
study and develop solutions to the prob- 
lems of court congestion and delay in the 
Federal courts, and which has been 
called by the Eisenhower Commission on 
the Causes and Prevention of Violence 
one of the bright spots in a generally 
bleak criminal justice picture. With Sen- 
ators MCCLELLAN and METCALF, I led the 
Senate effort for the enactment of this 
legislation. The bill was signed into law 
on December 20, 1967. 

Fourth. The Omnibus judgeship bill of 
1967, creating much-needed Federal ap- 
pellate judgeships to deal with the in- 
creasing delay in the Federal appellate 
process. Before being reported to the 
floor, this bill was studied carefully by 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery in hearings which I 
chaired. 

Fifth. The omnibus judgeship bill of 
1969, which created 61 Federal judge- 
ships to meet the needs of our expanding 
Federal caseload. In studying this bill 
the Subcommittee on Improvements in 
Judicial Machinery made an extensive re- 
view of the problems facing the courts. 
As a result of this review, I recom- 
mended, and the subcommittee and Sen- 
ate accepted, provisions in the bill that 
would have enabled the courts to experi- 
ment with electronic sound recording, 
provided them with managerial exper- 
tise at the operating level, and other- 
wise assisted them in speeding the ju- 
dicial process. Unfortunately, these pro- 
visions were not accepted by the House 
of Representatives. I will continue to 
work for their enactment. The judge- 
ships, however, were created, and the 
legislation was signed into law on June 2, 
1970. 

Sixth. The Bail Reform Act of 1966, 
which was designed to eliminate from 
the Federal criminal justice system the 
archaic, discriminatory system of money 
bail, under which the wealthy were re- 
leased from prison pending trial while 
the poor remained behind bars. We are 
indebted to Senator Ervin’s leadership 
for the enactment of this legislation. I 
am proud of the support that I gave 
him. This legislation was signed into law 
in 1966. 

I think each of these measures has 
contributed toward making our Federal 
judicial system more fair and efficient. 
However, with crime increasing every 
day and further congesting our already 
badly clogged criminal court dockets, we 
cannot afford to rest for one moment on 
the laurels of our actions of the past. We 
must move ahead to find new solutions 
to the serious problems affecting our 
courts. 
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Mr. President, the District of Columbia 
Court Reform and Criminal Procedure 
Act, which the Senate shall vote upon 
today, represents another important 
stride toward the creation of a modern 
and efficient judicial system. The court 
reform and reorganization sections, 
which really are the heart and substance 
of the bill, were designed to make the 
criminal courts of our Nation’s Capital 
operate with optimum speed and effi- 
ciency. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery, I 
am very encouraged by the widespread 
support voiced in the Senate for the im- 
portant court reform sections of this bill. 
I believe this support reflects a growing 
awareness of the fact that court reform, 
especially major improvements in our 
criminal courts, is essential to the wag- 
ing of an effective war against crime. 
In this regard, I think it is noteworthy 
that some of my Senate colleagues, such 
as Senator Ervin, have gone even one 
step further, asserting that speedy jus- 
tice through judicial reform is the solu- 
tion to the crime problem gripping the 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that those 
in the Senate who now are addressing 
themselves to the issue of speedy jus- 
tice, will translate their words into action 
and join me in support of a number of 
court reform proposals now pending be- 
fore this body. 

Among the court reform bills pending 
in the Senate, in addition to the District 
of Columbia court reorganization and 
crime bill, are: S. 3916, a bill to establish 
court executives at the operating levels 
of the Federal court system for the pur- 
pose of employing their managerial skills 
to solve the problems of court congestion 
and trial delay; S. 3289, the National 
Court Assistance Act, a bill to provide 
Federal grants and up-to-date informa- 
tion on judicial reform to State and local 
courts to enable these courts to improve 
and modernize their own judicial ma- 
chinery: S. 4066, a bill to empower the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Adminis- 
tration to assist civil courts as well as 
criminal courts; S. 1507, a bill calling 
for mandatory retirement at age 70 for 
Federal judges and justices to assure 
that the Federal bench is manned by 
judges who can carry & full workload; 
S. 981, a bill to authorize the District 
Court of Maryland to sit in the Prince 
George’s and Montgomery County area 
to facilitate justice in cases originating 
in those counties. 

I believe that each of these proposals 
would enhance the quality, effectiveness 
and speed of our Nation’s criminal jus- 
tice system. And in the light of current 
awareness of the need for judicial reform 
and speedy justice, I again submit these 
measures to the Senate for consideration 
and support. 

One additional measure designed to 
improve our courts is deserving of Sen- 
ate consideration and support. This is 
S. 3936, the speedy justice bill, intro- 
duced by the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from North Carolina (Mr. ERVIN). 
This bill requires each Federal District 
Court to establish plans for trying crim- 
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inal cases within 60 days after indict- 
ment, so long as this deadline does not 
interfere with the accused’s right to ade- 
quate defense and a fair trial. I wish to 
register my own support for this meas- 
ure and encourage my Senate colleagues 
to do likewise. 

Mr. President, without diminishing 
the importance of the principle of speedy 
justice, I think that it is important for 
all of us to recognize that speedy trials, 
as envisioned by S. 3936 and by my own 
speedy justice proposals, do not repre- 
sent a complete cure-all for the crime 
problems. Even if we succeed in imple- 
menting a system whereby trials are held 
in 60 days, society must still protect it- 
self against demonstrably dangerous 
defendants who could be roaming our 
streets during that 60-day waiting pe- 
riod. Indeed, if a man is dangerous, he 
presents a threat to the community even 
if released for 1 day. In such cases, I 
believe that public safety demands that 
an expedited 60-day trial be combined 
with the pretrial detention of the dan- 
gerous defendant. 

Mr. President, I am hopeful that the 
Senate will move ahead and enact the 
legislation which is critically needed to 
enable our courts to satisfy the impor- 
tant principle of swift and fair justice. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ARRIVAL OF 
THE MORMONS AT SALT LAKE 


Mr. JORDAN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
the history of the United States is a story 
of a sturdy, independent people who 
tamed a wilderness in the settlement of 
the West. The vision of Horace Greeley 
to “go west, young man, go west,” was 
caught by hundreds of thousands of 
Americans as they sought adventure and 
a new home for themselves and their 
families. One of the great epics of that 
movement was the crossing of the plains 
in 1846 from Nauvoo, Ill., to what is now 
Salt Lake City, by the Mormon pioneers. 
Rooted in the doctrines and organiza- 
tion envisioned by Joseph Smith in 
Fayette, N.Y., 1830, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints, better 
known as Mormons, has risen from the 
original six men to the present mem- 
bership nearing 3 million. Much of their 
determination and growth must have 
been caused by enduring the early perse- 
cution of the church which moved from 
New York to Ohio, to Independence, Mo., 
where they were driven to Illinois, finally 
settling in a swampy area which they 
named Nauvoo. Violence followed them 
there and reached its peak with the mur- 
der of Joseph Smith and Hiram Smith, 
the prophet and the patriarch of the 
church, at Carthage, Ill. 

Brigham Young, president of the Coun- 
cil of Twelve Apostles, was named presi- 
dent to succeed Joseph Smith, and in the 
dead of winter crossed over the ice of the 
Missouri River along with the majority 
of the church to begin their epic march 
to what is now Utah. That trek, in ad- 
verse weather, with barely food and 
clothing enough to survive, began a 
crossing longer in distance than that of 
Moses and all of Israel. The distance 
which we so freely traverse by plane and 
car with all the ease and comfort of 
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highways and lodging was made by this 
determined people on foot, in wagon, and 
handcart. A tragically high percentage 
did not live to reach the great Salt Lake. 
Arriving at the top of the mountains 
overlooking the Salt Lake Valley on July 
23, 1846, Brigham Young, at the time 
himself bedridden with sickness, uttered 
his now famous words: “This is the 
place,” and on July 24 the Mormons had 
found their home in Salt Lake Valley. 

I pay tribute today on this historic 
anniversary to the courage, determina- 
tion, and vision of this pioneer people 
who have had such a profound influence 
in the settling of the West, including my 
own State of Idaho, where the celebra- 
tion of the 24th of July is a sacred 
tradition. 

Idaho’s first permanent settlement at 
Franklin was a group of young Mormons 
sent by Brigham Young; and today the 
Latter Day Saints, as they are known, 
are a major contributor to the stability 
and progress of the State of Idaho. It is 
not surprising that Brigham Young, the 
organizer, the pioneer, the Mormon 
prophet, the first Governor of Utah, and 
one of the most controversial figures of 
his time, is now honored in Statuary Hall 
of the U.S. Capitol as one of America’s 
foremost pioneers. 

My personal relationship with the 
Mormon people of -Idaho in my many 
years in public office has led me to com- 
mend their firm teachings of honesty, 
loyalty, and public spirit as citizens of 
the United States of America. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION— 
UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, on Mon- 
day I expressed regret that the Supreme 
Court has left many questions unan- 
swered with regard to school desegrega- 
tion. Yesterday, the Norfolk-Portsmouth 
Virginian-Pilot published a letter to the 
editor from Michael B. Wagenheim. 

Mr. Wagenheim is a former chairman 
of the Norfolk School Board, a former 
president of the Virginia State Bar As- 
sociation, and one of the most able prac- 
titioners of the law in the Common- 
wealth of Virginia. His observations 
parallel some of the thought expressed 
by me on the floor of the Senate on Mon- 
day. I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his letter to the editor of the Vir- 
ginian-Pilot, published July 22, 1970, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COURT-CREATED CONFUSION 
EDITOR, VIRGINIAN-PILOT: 

As a lawyer and former Chairman of the 
Norfolk School Board, on which I served for 
about 15 years, I am imbued with a sense of 
frustration and futility, coupled with appre- 
hension, in attempting to diagnose the at- 
titude of the Federal Courts toward giving 
our children the best possible education. 

Since the Supreme Court’s decision in the 
Brown case some 16 years ago, the public 
has been treated to some of the most fancy 
legal footwork and adroit sidestepping in the 
annals of American jurisprudence. What may 
have been relatively simple has become con- 
fused, and what was already confused has 
been thrown into utter chaos. A vain effort 
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to reconcile some of the contradictory lan- 
guage in the opinions from the various Fed- 
eral Courts leads one to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the last of these has achieved 
the singular distinction of being more con- 
fusing than the first. 

So here in Norfolk, after 16 years, where 
do we find ourselves? The U.S. Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals has rejected the Nor- 
folk School Board's desegregation plan, 
which was approved by District Judge Walter 
E. Hoffman in a painstaking and scholarly 
opinion. A new plan must now be devised. 
The Supreme Court has been reluctant to 
render any helpful advice, and its previous 
decisions and rulings have added very little 
light on the troubled situation. 

Compulsory busing simply to force a racial 
balance does not seem to be the answer. Aside 
from the financial aspects of the situation, 
such a disruptive course among small chil- 
dren is hardly calculated to improve the 
quality of education. Neither blacks nor 
whites are happy at the prospect of seeing 
their youngsters carted away from their lit- 
tle friends, neighbors, and playmates to some 
remote location in a futile effort to enforce a 
numerical racial balance. 

I say let the Supreme Court meet this 
question head-on in the Charlotte case now 
on the appeal docket. The baby has been 
bounced around too often and too long. 
Parents are disturbed; children are fright- 
ened; educators are confused; the City of- 
ficials are perplexed. Since the Circuit Court 
of Appeals has said that Norfolk's efforts to 
carry out a well-defined plan are wrong, the 
Supreme Court should now speak up in plain, 
unambiguous and unmistakable language 
and tell all of us what is right. 

If compulsory busing is to become the un- 
fortunate order of the day, let the Court 
have the courage to say so. 

MICHAEL B. WAGENHEIM. 

NORFOLK. 


RED TERROR IN LITHUANIA, 
LATVIA, AND ESTONIA 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
June 15, 1940, was a tragic day for the 
Baltic people who have suffered in Soviet 
captivity for 30 long years. 

On that day Soviet Russia seized 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia by force 
of arms and 1 year later these cruel 
masters began the systematic deporta- 
tion of Lithuanians, Latvians, and 
Estonians from their homelands to the 
desolation of Siberia and the terror of 
Soviet concentration camps. 

This year I was privileged to join with 
the fine Lithuanian community in Chi- 
cago for the opening of their Captive Na- 
tions Genocide Day exhibition. It is in- 
deed tragic that after 30 years it is nec- 
essary to remind the world that freedom 
has not yet been restored to the Captive 
Baltic Nations. 

Mr. President, the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Community of the USA, Inc., speak- 
ing for the Baltic peoples of Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia, has submitted a 
statement entitled “Red Terror in 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia.” This 
document speaks eloquently for itself. 

Mr. President, I commend the state- 
ment to the Senate and ask unanimous 
consent that “Red Terror in Lithuania, 
Latvia, and Estonia” and House Concur- 
rent Resolution 416 be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Rep TERROR IN LITHUANIA, LATVIA, AND 
ESTONIA 


(Enslavement of the Baltic States by the 
Soviets for thirty years) 


The Kremlin is fond of saying that Rus- 
sian imperialism died with the czar, But the 
fate of the Baltic nations—Lithuania, Lat- 
via and Estonia—shows this to be a cruel 
fiction. The Communist regime did not come 
to power in the Baltic States by legal or 
democratic process. The Soviet Union took 
over Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia by force 
of arms. The Soviets invaded and occupied 
the Baltic States in June of 1940, and the 
Baltic peoples have been suffering in Rus- 
sian-Communist slavery for 30 years. 

The Balts are proud peoples who have lived 
peacefully on the shores of the Baltic from 
time immemorial. For instance, this year 
marks the 719th anniversary of the forma- 
tion of the Lithuanian state when Min- 
daugas the Great unified all Lithuanian 
principalities into one kingdom in 1251. 

The Lithuanians, Latvians and Estonians 
have suffered for centuries from the “acci- 
dent of geography.” From the West they 
were invaded by the Teutonic Knights, from 
the East by the Russians. It took remark- 
able spiritual and ethnic strength to survive 
the pressures from both sides. The Balts, it 
should be kept in mind, are ethnically re- 
lated neither to the Germans nor the Rus- 
sians. 

After the Nazis and Soviets smashed Po- 
land in September of 1939, the Kremlin 
moved troops into the Baltic republics and 
annexed them in June of 1940. In one of 
history’s greatest frauds, “elections” were 
held under Red army guns. The Kremlin 
then claimed that Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia voted for inclusion in the Soviet 
empire. 

Then began one of the most brutal occu- 
pations of all time. Hundreds of thousands 
of Balts were dragged off to trains and 
jammed into cars without food or water. 
Many died from suffocation. The pitiful sur- 
vivors were dumped out in the Arctic or 
Siberia. The Baltic peoples have never ex- 
perienced such an extermination and anni- 
hilation of their people in their long history 
through centuries as during the last three 
decades. Since June 15, 1940, these three 
nations have lost more than one fourth of 
their entire population. The genocidal op- 
erations and practices being carried out by 
the Soviets continue with no end in sight. 

Since the very beginning of Soviet Rus- 
sian occupation, however, the Balts have 
waged an intensive fight for freedom. Dur- 
ing the period between 1940 and 1952 alone, 
some 30,000 Lithuanian freedom fighters lost 
their lives in an organized resistance move- 
ment against the invaders. The cessation of 
armed guerrilla warfare in 1952 did not spell 
the end of the Baltic resistance against 
Soviet domination. On the contrary, resist- 
ance by passive means gained a new impetus. 

The Government of the United States of 
America has refused to recognize the seizure 
and forced “incorporation” of Lithuania, 
Latvia and Estonia by the Communists into 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. Our 
Government maintains diplomatic relations 
with the former free Governments of the 
Baltic States. Since June of 1940, when the 
Soviet Union took over Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia, all the Presidents of the United 
States (Pranklin D. Roosevelt, Harry S Tru- 
man, Dwight D. Eisenhower, John F. Ken- 
nedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and Richard M. 
Nixon) have stated, restated and confirmed 
our country's no: tion policy of the 
occupation of the Baltic States by the Krem- 
lin dictators. However, our country has done 
very little, if anything, to help the suffering 
Baltic peoples to get rid of the Communist 
regimes in their countries. 

The case of the Baltic States is not a ques- 
tion about the rights of self-rule of Lithu- 
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ania, Latvia and Estonia, since this is es- 
tablished beyond any reasonable doubt, but 
the question is how to stop the Soviet crime 
and restore the freedom and independence 
of these countries. The Select Committee of 
the House of Representatives to Investigate 
the Incorporation of the Baltic States into 
the U.S.S.R., created by the 83rd Congress, 
after having held 50 public hearings during 
which the testimony of 335 persons was 
taken, made a number of recommendations 
to our Government pertaining to the whole 
question of liberation of the Baltic States. 
According to the findings of this House com- 
mittee, “no nation, including the Russian 
Federated Soviet Republic, has ever volun- 
tarily adopted communism.” All of them 
were enslaved by the use of infiltration, sub- 
version, and force. The American foreign 
policy toward the Communist enslaved na- 
tions, the aforesaid House committee stated, 
must be guided by “the moral and political 
principles of the American Declaration of 
Independence.” The present generation of 
Americans, this committee suggested, should 
recognize that the bonds which many Ameri- 
cans have with enslaved lands of their an- 
cestry are a great asset to the struggle against 
communism and that, furthermore, the 
Communist danger should be abolished dur- 
ing the present generation. The only hope of 
avoiding a new world war, according to this 
committee, is a “bold, positive political of- 
fensive by the United States and the entire 
free world.” The committee included a dec- 
laration of the U.S. Congress which states 
that the eventual liberation and self-deter- 
mination of nations are “firm and unchang- 
ing parts of our policy.” 

At a time when the Western powers have 
granted freedom and independence to many 
nations in Africa, Asia and other parts of the 
world, we must insist that the Communist 
colonial empire likewise extends freedom 
and independence to the peoples of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia and Estonia whose lands have 
been unjustly occupied and whose rightful 
place among the nations of the world is be- 
ing denied. Today and not tomorrow is the 
time to brand the Kremlin dictators as the 
largest colonial empire in the world. By 
timidity, we invite further Communist 
aggression. 

Recently the U.S. Congress has made a 
right step in the right direction by adopt- 
ing H. Con. Res. 416 that calls for freedom 
for Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia. All free- 
dom-loving Americans should urge the Presi- 
dent of the United States to implement this 
legislation by bringing the issue of the libera- 
tion of the Baltic States to the United Na- 
tions. We should have a single standard for 
freedom. Its denial in the whole or in part, 
any place in the world, including the Soviet 
Union is surely intolerable. 


House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 416 


Whereas the subjection of peoples to alien 
subjugation, domination, and exploitation 
constitutes a denial of fundamental human 
rights, is contrary to the Charter of the 
United Nations, and is an impediment to the 
promotion of world peace and cooperation; 
and 

Whereas all peoples have the right to self- 
determination; by virtue of that right they 
freely determine their political status and 
freely pursue their economic, social, cultural, 
and religious development; and 

Whereas the Baltic peoples of Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania have been forcibly de- 
prived of these rights by the Government of 
the Soviet Union; and 

Whereas the Government of the Soviet 
Union, through a program of deportations 
and resettlement of peoples, continues in its 
effort to change the ethnic character of the 
populations of the Baltic States; and 

Whereas it has been the firm and consist- 
ent policy of the Government of the United 
States to support the aspirations of Baltic 
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peoples for self-determination and national 
independence; and 

Whereas there exist many historical, cul- 
tural, and family ties between the peoples 
of the Baltic States and the American people: 
Be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the House of 
Representatives of the United States urge 
the President of the United States— 

(a) to direct the attention of world opin- 
ion at the United Nations and at other ap- 
propriate international forums and by such 
means as he deems appropriate, to the denial 
of the rights of self-determination for the 
peoples of Estonia, Lativa, and Lithuania, 
and 


(b) to bring the force of world opinion to 
bear on behalf of the restoration of these 
rights to the Baltic peoples. 

Passed the House of Representatives 
June 21, 1965. 

Attest: 

RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk. 


THE HUMAN RIGHTS CONVEN- 
TIONS: THE GAP BETWEEN RHET- 
ORIC AND ACTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, all of 
us in public life have had to face many 
forms of hypocrisy. The gap between 
words and action is unfortunately a com- 
mon ingredient in American politics. 
Even so, Mr. President, I fail to see why 
we must continually condone the use of 
hypocritical statements that fail to meet 
the exigencies of a serious political prob- 
lem. I speak here, in particular, of the 
failure of this Chamber to ratify the 
United Nations Human Rights Conven- 
tions. The Conventions on Genocide, 
Forced Labor, and Equal Rights for 
Women were submitted to the Senate in 
the decade or so following World War II. 
The Genocide Convention was the first of 
these, submitted by President Truman 
in 1949. Now, 20 years later, we have the 
opportunity to demonstrate that we 
stand, as a nation, by our words. 

Unfortunately, there is not too much 
face left worth saving on this issue. Over 
78 member nations have signed the Con- 
vention on Genocide. Our absence from 
this great list is more than merely a con- 
spicuous absence; it is an acute embar- 
rassment for all of us who believe that 
the United States has the responsibility 
to provide moral leadership and initia- 
tive to all nations—regardless of their 
system or ideology. Now, more than ever 
before, we must take a long look at our- 
selves and our record. 

We must realize as a nation that moral 
issues are indeed involved in our foreign 
policy and treaty decisions. Therefore, we 
must carry into our foreign policy and 
treaty decisions a sense of ethics and 
morality. We simply cannot divorce the 
moral from the hard political issues. 

I urge the Senate to ratify the Genocide 
Convention during this session of Con- 
gress. 


LOYALTY AND PRIDE OF THE PEO- 
PLE IN THEIR COUNTRY 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, I am im- 
pressed by the deep sense of loyalty and 
pride of our working people in their 
country. 

Their pride and loyalty in the great- 
ness of the Nation far outweighs their 
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complaints. Problems they have, but they 
consider these secondary to the fact that 
there are those who avoid their duty to 
their country or who are maligners. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to enter in the RECORD an excerpt 
from a letter to me from Mr. Herbert P. 
Voight, of Phoenix, Ariz., who so ably 
expresses his views: 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


As a foreign born American citizen I am 
often at a loss for the right words and ex- 
pressions to make my point and have for 
that reason refrained writing to my Con- 
gressman or Senator in the past, although 
as father of a son who enlisted in the US 
Airforce 14 years ago at the age of 17 years 
I should have the privilege before a native 
father with a son of the same age, which 
refuses to serve and defend his country. 

I am 100% in favor of the way Mr. Nixon 
is running the war in Vietnam, which he 
didn’t start, except for one thing. He should 
give orders to bomb Hanoi and Haiphong 
out of existence, like the allies did with 
Berlin in the second World War. 
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After returning home from the war 1918 
to East Germany I have been fighting the 
communists in Germany on and off in the 
big industrial Cities as a member of the new 
German Army and found out one thing, you 
can lick them, but you can’t deal or com- 
promise with them. Ever since I came to the 
United States in 1926 I predicted the rise 
of Hitler, as well as the decay in this coun- 
try and couldn’t understand, that nothing 
was done to stop the trend. 

The Unions are much too powerful and 
making slaves out of the skilled workman, 
who is forced to pay and pay and carry 2 
loafers and unskilled workers on his back. 
Everybody thinks the country owes him or 
her something. In my book there is 
a difference between a legitimate Char- 
ity Case and a good for nothing drunken 
bum, who is on Welfare ever since 
his schooldays ended. Let's take care of 
our real honest Welfare Cases, no matter 
what color or religion, but the hippies, drug 
addicts etc. put on road gangs and let them 
clean up our countryside, highways and wa- 
terways. Our courts better change their ways 
of interpreting the laws of the country, 
whether high court or low court, otherwise 
the honest people will be asking to be put in 
jail for two reasons, to be safe from the 
criminals roaming the streets of the cities 
and to be better fed and have better living 
cone than they can afford on the out- 
side. 

Postal Reform should have come years ago, 
but I think now with the Postoffice Em- 
ployees unionized we can expect slowdowns, 
walkouts and demoralization more than ever 
before. 

Election of the president of the USA should 
be kept as fs, but voting for 18 year olds 
should be permitted only to the ones en- 
tering the armed services and those willing 
to serve but being rejected for physical rea- 
sons, 

As far as federal assistance is concerned to 
help families to buy a health Insurance, I 
would be satisfied if the Government would 
really stop Inflation, before my last few dol- 
lars are out the window, which I saved to 
live on in my old age. We, my wife is an in- 
valid, unoperable, but can't collect Soc. 
Sec. manage to get along on $126.60 a month 
plus $700.00 Interests on Savings a year, liv- 
ing in our son’s house, while he is overseas. 

You think the president has troubles run- 
ning the Country and the war, well I have a 
lot more but just the same, I'm willing to 
fight for this country yet if my health would 
permit. 
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THE URBAN CORPS: DEVELOPING A 
NEW GENERATION OF LEADER- 
SHIP 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, our ur- 
ban centers find themselves with all of 
the problems and few of the resources 
with which to attack them. It is neither 
easy nor wise to escape this picture of 
the urban scene, but let us recognize it 
as the present-past and turn our atten- 
tion to the needs of the future. 

We need a different approach to our 
urban problems, more comprehensive 
than in the past. To effectively combat 
these problems, we need a new generation 
of practitioners to assist in this restruc- 
turing. These must be today’s students. 
Unfortunately, many of our institutions 
of higher education are still turning out 
students trained in the theory of nar- 
row traditional disciplines. 

For all of these reasons, I firmly en- 
dorse the local Urban Corps student-in- 
volvement programs that are being de- 
veloped in Maryland and throughout the 
Nation. Such locally-developed and lo- 
cally-controlled programs serve as an in- 
terface between the academic commu- 
nity and urban government. Urban Corps 
interns have the opportunity to relate 
theory to reality and to apply their ener- 
gies directly on problems within their 
field of interest. Such programs provide 
a practical experience which simply 
cannot be matched for those students 
who will comprise the new generation of 
practitioners. 

In the Baltimore region there are now 
two Urban Corps programs: the Balti- 
more Urban Corps, developed and man- 
aged by the city of Baltimore, and the 
Baltimore Metropolitan Urban Corps, 
sponsored by the Regional Planning 
Council. The Baltimore Urban Corps 
works with city agencies and is directed 
by the office of the mayor, while the Met- 
ropolitan Urban Corps deals largely 
with State agencies. The two programs 
were independently initiated in the ear- 
ly fall of 1969, and will complement 
each other. 

The Urban Corps in the Baltimore area 
will provide an educational experience 
for both the student intern and the city 
government employer—each gaining a 
better perspective of one another. In 
addition, such programs bring the aca- 
demic community closer to the actual 
workings of urban government which 
can only help reduce the often-present 
alienation between the two. 

Urban Corps programs across the Na- 
tion would not solve all of our urban 
problems, however, they are a beginning 
effort geared toward constructive action 
and change. I’m very encouraged about 
the establishment of two Urban Corps 
programs in my home State and ap- 
plaud the national effort in helping to re- 
direct our domestic priorities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor» a statement about 
the Urban Corps, a list of programs in 
operation or being developed, a Satur- 
day Review article, and a New York 
Times article. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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An INTRODUCTION TO. THE URBAN CORPS 


Our cities are faced with an overwhelming 
variety of serious and complex problems. It 
is clear that these problems cannot be re- 
solved with our present resources; new 
sources of talented and motivated personnel 
must be found to aid in the solution of the 
crises of our cities. 

Our colleges and universities are also un- 
dergoing a thorough re-evaluation of their 
goals. Students are asking for more “rele- 
vance” in their educational experience and 
for the opportunity to take an active part 
in shaping the future of the society in which 
they live. Simultaneously, institutions of 
higher learning are seeking ways of provid- 
ing genuine service to the community at 
large. This growing desire to extend the learn- 
ing experience beyond the campus gates, to 
test academic theory against the conditions 
in the real world present a challenge and 
an opportunity to both government and 
higher education. 

Urban Corps programs meet that challenge 
by bringing together the city and the aca- 
demic community through internships in 
urban government. 

An Urban Corps program has four basic 
objectives: 

1. To provide young men and women with 
the opportunity to participate first-hand in 
all aspects of urban government; 

2. To provide the community with skilled 
and motivated manpower willing and able 
to perform important and meaningful as- 
signments in the public interest; 

3. To attract into local government the 
new talent it so urgently requires; and 

4. To bring the unique capabilities and 
résources of the academic community to 
bear upon the problems of the city. 


URBAN CORPS OPERATIONS 


Urban Corps students may be involved in 
every aspect of Urban government. Assign- 
ments have ranged from community develop- 
ment and counseling to medical technology 
and legal research. Every assignment must 
contain two critical elements, each in suffi- 
cient quantity to render the program effec- 
tive. These are the value of the assignment 
to the community, and the value of the ex- 
perience to the student. If the latter is miss- 
ing, the program becomes an employment 
service, while if the former is ignored, a truly 
significant resource is wasted. 

Urban Corps students participate full- 
time during the summer vacation period, and 
take part in the program on a part-time basis 
while classes are in session. Increasingly, 
colleges are offering their students the oppor- 
tunity to spend one or more semesters work- 
ing off-campus in a full-time assignment 
related to their studies and interests. 

An Urban Corps is a local program, locally 
developed and locally run. Each Urban Corps 
is based upon the specific needs and priori- 
ties of the particular community, and can 
vary in structure and emphasis to most effec- 
tively meet local requirements. 

An Urban Corps may be a structural part 
of the city government, frequently a unit 
of the chief executive's office. Depending 
upon local circumstances it may also be 
joined with other related programs, such as 
youth opportunity or manpower agencies. 
Some Urban Corps programs are administered 
by multi-governmental organizations, such 
as councils of governments or metropolitan 
coordinating bodies. In a few instances, spe- 
cial purpose corporations, quasi-govern- 
mental or educational, have been formed to 
provide the most flexible home for Urban 
Corps. 

An Urban Corps is a cooperative effort, 
with local colleges and universities taking 
an active part in designing the program to 
develop its educational value as well as 
meeting the needs of the city. 

Once the program is launched, many com- 
munities invite more distant educational in- 
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stitutions to take part in their Urban Corps. 
This is especially useful for the local student 
who attends out-of-town college, and yet 
wants to get involved in his home town 
when he returns on vacation. 


FUNDING AN URBAN CORPS 


The uniqueness of the Urban Corps con- 
cept rests in large measure upon its eco- 
nomic feasibility. 

The Federal College Work-Study Program 
offers a uniquely solid base for funding an 
Urban Corps. 

Administered by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, the College Work-Study Program pro- 
vides funds to participating colleges for the 
employment of qualified students, either in 
work for the institution itself (for example, 
in the library or cafeteria), or in work in the 
public interest for a public agency or private 
non-profit organizations. It is this latter op- 
tion under which an Urban Corps may ob- 
tain this source of support. 

Through the College Work-Study Program, 
up to eighty percent of the student's com- 
pensation is provided by the Federal gov- 
ernment, with the remaining twenty percent 
coming from local sources. 

The College Work-Study Program has been 
substantially funded since its creation in 
1965. Current authorizations for the program 
are in excess of $150-million annually, and 
authorized levels approach the third of a 
billion mark. More than two thousand col- 
leges, universities and vocational schools (in- 
cluding proprietary institutions) take part in 
the College Work-Study Program, and hun- 
dreds more enroll each year. 

Student eligibility for assistance under the 
College Work-Study Program is based on 
four elements: 

1, He must be enrolled as a full-time stu- 
dent; 

2. He must be in good academic standing; 

8. He must be a citizen of the United 
States (or file a notice of intention to be- 
come a citizen); and 

4. He must demonstrate, to the satisfac- 
tion of his college, that he needs the income 
from such employment in order to continue 
his higher education. 

A great many students from various eco- 
nomic backgrounds must work, during the 
summer or part-time during the academic 
year, in order to remain in school, and these 
young people are often clearly eligible for 
College Work-Study grants. Naturally, pri- 
ority is given to those students who dem- 
onstrate the greatest need. 

The twenty per cent share is derived most 
often from local funds. This may take the 
form of money already being utilized for part- 
time or summer employment of college stu- 
dents, or it may entail modest new appro- 
priations to initiate the program. In some 
situations, the state assists local municipali- 
ties in making the match. The College Work- 
Study Program is also unique among fed- 
eral programs in that its matching require- 
ment may be met with other federal funds 
(e.g., Model Cities, Community Action Pro- 
grams, etc.) . 

Several communities have been able to 
obtain significant private sector support for 
their local Urban Corps. This introduces even 
further flexibility to the program, allowing 
for the involvement of highly qualified stu- 
dents who may not be eligible for College 
Work-Study Program assistance, and for the 
development of supplemental programming 
to increase the effectiveness of the Urban 
Corps as a learning experience. 

An Urban Corps can be essentially self- 
supporting in terms of administrative staff- 
ing. The students themselves provide a 
uniquely capable pool of talented and moti- 
vated personnel, filling positions ranging 
from program developers to payroll auditors. 
Overhead costs may thus be kept to a bare 
minimum, while the energy and enthusiasm 
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of the students tends to keep the program 
dynamic and responsive. 
THE HISTORY OF THE URBAN CORPS 

The concept of the Urban Corps was pio- 
neered in New York City by Mayor John V. 
Lindsay. In 1966 the nation’s first Urban 
Corps took form there, with more than 
1,000 students from 52 colleges and univer- 
sities taking part in that initial effort. 

Deputy Mayor Timothy W. Costello, who 
developed the first program, described the 
Urban Corps as a way to “bridge the gap 
between our city and its young people.” A 
College professor himself, he stressed the 
importance of making the Urban Corps an 
intellectual as well as vocational experience. 

The Urban Corps grew steadily in New 
York, each year adding more students to its 
enrollment, until in the summer of 1969 
more than 3,000 young people took part in 
the program. Significantly, the desire of city 
agencies to use this new resource increased 
at an even more rapid rate, with latest fig- 
ures showing more than twice as many re- 
quests as available students. 


THE URBAN CORPS NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
OFFICE 


In the fall of 1988 the Ford Foundation 
provided funds for the establishment of an 
Urban Corps National Development Office 
to assist cities in the development of their 
own local Urban Corps programs. During the 
summer of 1969, the Urban Corps National 
Development Office was instrumental in stim- 
ulating the development of local Urban Corps 
in more than fifteen cities from Boston to 
San Francisco. A subsequent renewal of the 
Ford grant, together with the active support 
and encouragement of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and various national organizations 
(such as the International City Management 
Association and the President’s Council on 
Youth Opportunity) , has permitted the Urban 
Corps National Development Office to ex- 
pand its efforts to over a hundred communi- 
ties throughout the nation interested in es- 
tablishing local Urban Corps programs. In 
addition, the National Development Office has 
begun work with several states towards the 
creation of state-wide student community 
involvement programs patterned along the 
Urban Corps model. 

The Urban Corps National Development Of- 
fice provides technical assistance, documen- 
tary materials and on-site consultation, all 
designed to simplify the process of develop- 
ing a local Urban Corps. The Urban Corps 
National News proyides a semi-monthly re- 
view of Urban Corps developments through- 
out the nation, including legal and legisla- 
tive changes and examples of innovative pro- 
graming and funding concepts. 

Through the support of the Ford Founda- 
tion, the assistance of the Urban Corps Na- 
tional Development Office is available with- 
out charge to any governmental entity or 
institution of higher education, 


URBAN Corps PROGRAMS IN OPERATION OR 
DEVELOPMENT 


MUNICIPAL PROGRAMS 


Akron, Ohio 
Albuquerque, N.M. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boston, Mass. 
Boulder, Colo. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
Canton, Ohio 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ga. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Compton, Cal. 
Dallas, Texas 
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Dayton, Ohio 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

El Paso, Texas 
Eugene, Ore. 

Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fresno, Cal. 
Galveston, Texas 
Garland, Texas 
Gary, Ind. 
Hampton, Va. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Littleton, Colo. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 
Madison, Wisc. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
New Orleans, La. 
New York, N.Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Cal. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Portland, Ore. 
Richmond, Ky. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

San Antonio, Texas 
San Bernardino, Cal. 
San Diego, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
San Juan, P.R. 
Savannah, Ga. 
Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Seattle, Wash. 
South El Monte, Cal. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Tempe, Ariz. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Trenton, N.J. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Washington, D.C. 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 


COUNTY AND REGIONAL PROGRAMS 


Baltimore Regional Urban Corps, 
Bridgeport Regional Urban Corps (Conn.). 
Los Angeles Regional Urban Corps. 
Maricopa County Urban Corps (Ariz.). 
Miami-Dade County Urban Corps (Fia.). 
N.Y.-N.J.-Conn. Metropolitan Urban Corps. 
Syracuse-Onondaga County Urban Corps 
(N.Y.). 
STATE PROGRAMS 


Iowa. 
Massachusetts. 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode Island. 
Vermont. 


URBAN Corp Gors NATIONAL 


Across the Nation, in cities trapped in 
chronic crisis and mired in tired bureaucra- 
cies, there are tasks undone and programs 
never carried out for lack of funds and 
talented personnel. In those same cities are 
thousands of college students looking for 
Ways to put their academic knowledge to 
practical use. 

This past summer seventeen cities—from 
Boston to Atlanta to Minneapolis—adopted 
a program designed to meet the needs of 
both cities and students. The Urban Corps, as 
it is called, brings undergraduate and gradu- 
ate students to work in city government on 
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“internship assignments” in a wide range of 
fields. In Dayton, Ohio, for example, students 
worked for the Department of Community 
Development, the Division of Correction, and 
the Model Cities Planning Council, among 
others. In Minneapolis, they served as man- 
agement and research assistants in city plan- 
ning, the city attorney's office, the police and 
the parks departments. 

The Urban Corps sees to it that these as- 
signments are substantive activities that re- 
quire the talents of college students, and not 
just make-work routine tasks. While there 
is a National Urban Corps office to provide 
information and help launch programs, each 
city develops its own plan and contracts 
independently with colleges and universities. 
Some cities prefer to use students only in al- 
ready existing agencies. Others see the new 
manpower as an opportunity to develop proj- 
ects long neglected for lack of time and 
talent. Minneapolis, for instance, needed a 
street-theater group to develop plays es- 
pecially for neighborhood audiences. 

The program is financed primarily by fed- 
eral funds through the College Work-Study 
Program (CWSP). Through the colleges, the 
federal government provides 80 per cent of 
the needed money; the city supplies the 
other 20 per cent. Most of this goes for stu- 
dents’ salaries—between $2.25 and $3.25 an 
hour. The program is student-administered, 
keeping overhead negligible and allowing a 
large project to operate on a minimal budget. 

CWSP funds are available only to students 
who could not otherwise afford to stay in 
college. In a number of cities, therefore, the 
Urban Corps is seeking funds from other 
sources to allow a wider range of students to 
participate. In Atlanta, the Southern Re- 
gional Education Board and Atlanta busi- 
nessmen helped to expand the program. 

Urban Corps programs continue through 
the school year on a part-time basis, and 
other cities are expected to pick up the idea 
this fall, Further information can be ob- 
tained from Michael Goldstein, Urban Corps 
National Development Office, 250 Broadway, 
New York, New York 10007.—B. B. S. 

“Peace Corps” ENDS A PRODUCTIVE 
SUMMER 

In a humid school auditorium in Harlem 
recently, a drama student from Queens Col- 
lege was staging his first theatrical produc- 
tion, an elaborate musica] with sailors, pi- 
rates and monsters played by more than 
300 excited youngsters enrolled in a city-run 
summer day camp. 

At about the same time, in a crowded 
room of a rundown Bronx settlement house, 
a petite Radcliffe senior majoring in govern- 
ment was speaking before a loud and hostile 
community meeting as a representative of 
Borough President Herman Badillo. 

At Bellevue Hospital, a Yeshiva College 
sophomore was expertly photographing pat- 
terns in cancer cells with an electron 
microscope. 

These young people were members of the 
New York Urban Corps, a four-year-old city 
program that enables more than 3,000 stu- 
dents from 150 colleges and universities to 
work as “internes” in local government agen- 
cies and government-sponsored offices. 


A U.S.-AIDED PROGRAM 


In the program, which ended last Friday, 
the students earned an average of $2 to $3 an 
hour for a 40-hour work week. The Federal 
Government paid 80 per cent of each stu- 
dent’s salary and the city paid 20 per cent. 
The city allocated $450,000 this year to sup- 
port the organization, which Mayor Lindsay 
calls New York’s “peace corps.” 

“Involving young people in the city is a 
good investment,” said 49-year-old Martin 
Rose, executive director of the Urban Corps. 
“The city agencies know these students 
might stay on in city government. There 
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were 10,000 openings in the city for jobs this 
summer alone.” 

Impressed by New York’s experience, a 
dozen cities in the country—including Bos- 
ton, Atlanta and Detroit—started their own 
Urban Corps this summer. 

The here was marked by flexibil- 
ity. Some of its participants worked in the 
city’s slum neighborhoods—organizing the 
poor on a deteriorating Lower East Side 
block, providing recreation for youngsters in 
summer school, helping to train the men- 
tally handicapped in city hospitals. Others 
were involved in city administrative work. 
Still others found opportunities to further 
their specialties in the arts and sciences. 


MERRICK HAS IT EASY 


When he applied for his Urban Corps job 
last spring, Greg Antonacci, the Queens Col- 
lege drama student, did not expect to be 
staging an original musical with a cast of 
300 restless youngsters. 

“David Merrick has it easy!” he said the 
other day. “I spent hours just yelling ‘React! 
React!’ to kids who stood with their hands 
folded in the middle of a jellyfish attack. 
I felt more like Vince Lombardi than a stage 
director. 

“But I learned what I could do, I never 
thought I had it in me to put on that play 
and I surprised myself. I got those kids to 
communicate, and I felt proud of their 
pride.” 

In the marble hallways of the Bronx 
County Courthouse, Sandra Ravich, the Rad- 
cliffe senior working for the Borough Presi- 
dent's office, had a different reaction, 
however. 

“I don't feel I'm making that much of a 
contribution,” she said. “I'm not sure there’s 
much one person can do. Sometimes I'm pes- 
simistic, sometimes I'm optimistic. I think 
I'm the one who's benefited from this sum- 
mer, not necessarily anyone else.” 


AN ENCOUNTER WITH ANGER 


An auburn-haired student from Winthrop, 
Mass., who had never before been in the 
Bronx, Miss Ravich worked in the section of 
the Borough President’s office that acts as 
liaison with the county’s local Community 
Planning Boards. 

In this capacity, she attended several com- 
munity meetings, including one in which a 
group of angry board members was upset 
because the City Council had voted to open 
membership on the board to those living 
outside the planning district. The board 
members felt Mr. Badillo’s office was to 
blame. 

“We all sat around a big table, and, be- 
lieve me, at first I felt like crawling under 
it,” said Miss Ravich. “But our office wasn't 
at fault, and I had to help soften the ani- 
mosity. I learned a lot that night, more than 
you learn in a government course at Har- 
vard.” 

While Miss Ravich saw the city bureauc- 
racy function from the inside, four students 
were working with the residents of East 
Seventh Street on the Lower East Side, 
cleaning up a lot for use as a playground, 
obtaining intercoms for building entrances. 

“You learn what a complex thing a block 
is,” said Paul Andrews, a senior at Manhat- 
tan College. “We've got hippies, blacks, 
Spanish-speaking people, students, radicals, a 
publisher, a Democratic district leader, mu- 
Sicilians, lawyers, a doctor—great human re= 
sources on one block that people dismiss as 
a slum. 

“What this summer proved to me is that 
anything people want has to be done by 
themselves. Massive government. programs 
aren’t the answer.” 

A LOOK AT FUTURE JOBS 


For some students the Urban Corps of- 
fered a way to learn more about a future 
profession.. At Bellevue Hospital, Mark 
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Rand, a Yeshiva College sophomore, stepped 
away from the shiny $40,000 electron micro- 
scope in a dark room on the second floor 
of the Pathology Building. 

“I always wanted to be a doctor,” Mr. Rand 
said. “But I never before realized the in- 
tensity of training that’s required. And the 
dedication! You have to be a scientist and 
& day-to-day doctor. It takes a long time 
to reach that point.” 

Across the city, at the American Museum 
of Natural History, Cynthia Goddard, a 
Sarah Lawrence College junior, studied a 
book on craftwork in ancient Iran, 

An anthropology major, she was doing re- 
search for Dr. Walter A. Fairservis Jr., cura- 
tor of Asian ethnology, who wanted to know 
what craftwork in Iran was known to be 
indigenous and what was known to have 
been imported. 

“I love the people here,” she said. “They're 
beautiful. For me, the Urban Corps was a 
chance to really see firsthand the kind of 
work I probably will do after college.” 


CRIME IN THE STREETS 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, at a 
time when the problem of crime is upper- 
most in our minds, I want to share a most 
interesting poetic interpretation of the 
problem by Mrs. Blanche Clark Nevers 
of Rye, N.H. I think she has expressed, 
with a good deal of impact, the uneasi- 
ness which many people feel as a result 
of the growing presence of crime in our 
Nation. She points up, in a different way, 
the need to act. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have Mrs. Nevers’ poem printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

CRIME IN THE STREETS 
(By Blanche Clark Nevers) 

Once upon a happier time we welcomed the 
dusk, 

And the hushed awareness of the almost 
night. 

Small voices chirped a litany in the grassy 
places; 

Shy hand clasped hand and the street em- 
braced our steps and our laughter. 


Now fear's tenuous fingers claw the dark- 
ness, 
And, like alley rats we scurry for cover... 


Leaving the beauty of the night to desecra- 
tion! 


DRAJA MIKHAILOVICH—YUGOSLAV 
GUERRILLA LEADER 


Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. President, 
for more than 20 years a determined 
coalition of Americans and Yugoslavian 
refugees have struggled against over- 
whelming odds to clear the name and 
memory of World War II Yugoslav guer- 
rilla leader Draja Mikhailovich. 

After the war Mikhailovich was tried 
and executed by the Tito government for 
collaboration with Germany. 

The Tucson Daily Citizen recently pub- 
lished an article by Richard Felman, an 
American flyer who safely escaped from 
occupied Yugoslavia with the aid of 
Mikhailovich and his Chetniks. I ask 
unanimous consent that Major Felman’s 
story be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 
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[From the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Citizen, 
May 16, 1970] 
D. MIKHAILOVICH: FATE Was MERCILESS TO ME 
WHEN Ir THREW Me Into THIS MAELSTROM 
(By Richard L. Felman) 

(EprTor’s NOTE.—Maj. Richard L., Felman 
(USAF, Ret.) has lived in Tucson the past 
two decades. He is a former New Yorker, He 
remains active in numerous ways in his fight 
to clear the name of Mikhailovich, recently 
attracting publicity against the Tito-backed 
entry of a lavish movie, “The Battle of 
Neretva,” in last month's Oscar Award sweep- 
stakes in the best foreign film category. It 
did not win.) 

To the hundreds of us in uniform, home 
from history’s greatest war (which was still 
unfinished behind us), there was no more 
beautiful sight in the world than New York 
harbor. 

Drinking in the sights of New York—from 
shipside was diversion enough as we waited 
out the seemingly interminable time for 
anchoring. 

I was hungrier for a newspaper than for a 
Red Cross coffee-doughnut feed and eagerly 
grasped a New York Times, On Page two, my 
whole homecoming jubilation was shattered. 

There was a dispatch from Yugoslavia: 
“Marshall Tito announced his Partisan forces 
had successfully destroyed the large am- 
munition dump and a railroad terminal at 
Gorny Milovits after fighting off superior 
numbers of German and collaborating Chet- 
nik troops.” 

Not true! I was on that raid. With the 
Chetniks. It was a Chetnik raid. There wasn't 
a Red Star—a Tito emblem—within 50 miles! 

On April 6, 1941, the savage hordes of the 
Nazi juggernaut invaded Yugoslavia. Its 
popular king, Peter II, was smuggled into 
London to live the unsatisfactory life of a 
ruler in exile. 

The Yugoslav Army Peter had left behind 
was poorly equipped, a sitting duck for the 
then exalted Wehrmacht Panzer divisions. 
Within a matter of days, Adolf Hitler had, for 
the moment, another country—proud Yugo- 
slavia—in his pocket of world conquest. 

Hitler had the country, true. But not its 
people. Though King Peter had fled he had 
left behind a man named Draja Mikhailovich, 
Peter’s Minister of War and Commander-in- 
Chief of the Yugoslav armed forces. 

Mikhailovich quickly assembled his make- 
shift, slingshot army and retreated to the 
hills. The first great guerrilla leader of 
World War II began to make himself known. 
Reports began sifting through the German 
occupation lines of his spectacular raids on 
German garrisons, his acts of sabotage and 
of constant harassment of the Nazis. 

Top German staff officers eventually were 
to admit that Mikhailovich caused so much 
embarrassment to the invincible Nazi ma- 
chine that Hitler had transferred four Panzer 
divisions from the Russian front to wipe him 
out at all costs; that the pullout of those 
same divisions spelled the difference in the 
balance of power on the Russian front and 
changed the tide of the war. 

Since September, 1939, when Hitler over- 
ran Poland, no country or people had been 
able to offer anything more than token re- 
sistance to the onrushing Nazi steamroller. 

When Mikhailovich took to the hills, and 
the exploits of his 300,000 beggarly-looking 
soldiers resounding throughout the 
Allied world, it was as if the first flame of 
hope had lit up the skies of the free world 
in signal that the great German Army 
could, after all, be put down. 

Americans viewed Mikailovich and his 
“Chetniks” as the 20th Century David, braz- 
enly challenging Goliath. Newspapers paid 
tribute with admiring banners. Hollywood 
issued a box office cinch with its own version 
of the brave Chetniks. The May 25, 1942, 
edition of Time magazine emblazoned a 
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Draja Mikhailovich profile on its cover. Chil- 
dren dropped “Cowboys and Indians’’ and 
played “Chetniks.” 

I knew this man, this legend. 

He and his Chetniks saved my life. 

At the end of World War II, there were 
approximately 600 other American flyers who 
could say the same. Many of them, to this 
day, are as embroiled as I in a unique mis- 
sion: to restore the glory of Mikhailovich 
which, long before the great war ended, was 
cloaked in undeserved ignominy by the fickle 
fortunes of international politics which 
placed the winning of the war above one 
man's honor, So we believe, 

King Peter has twice bestowed coveted 
decorations on me, and has similarly honored 
some of the other Americans who still work 
to clear the name of their beloved Draja. 

On Feb. 4, 1944, I won my wings and 
second lieutenant’s commission. I picked up 
my 10-man crew at Westover Field, Mass., 
and a shiny, new B-24 Liberator bomber at 
Mitchell Field, N.Y. 

At Morrison Field, Fla., we received our 
sealed, secret orders to be opened after take- 
off, Neryously, we tore them open the instant 
we were outside the three-mile limit. “As- 
signment—98th Bombardment Group, 15th 
Air Force, Italy." 

Trinidad, Brazil, Dakar, Marrakesch, Tu- 
nisia and, finally, Lecce, Italy. 

We began to see what lay ahead of us 
our first night in Lecce. A bull session devel- 
oped with the experienced crews . . . three 
crews lost that day, two the day before ... 
60 per cent crew turnover due to losses the 
previous two months ... the neighboring 
“Fighting 100” completely wiped out. 

We were not to remain rookies long. After 
a lone, brief orientation flight, our ship, 
which we had christened Never A Dull Mo- 
ment, was thrown into Rumania, Germany, 
Yugoslavia, Northern Italy, Southern France, 
Austria and Hungary—23 missions in slightly 
more than one month! 

We began to feel invincible, despite our 
share of fighter attacks, engine fires, emer- 
gency landings and other scrapes. After a 
mission to Munich, we counted 212 flak holes 
in our beloved ship. 

Then came Ploesti. 

The pre-dawn briefing officer was saying: 
“Gentlemen, our target for today is the 
Astro Romano oil refinery at Ploesti, Ru- 
mania ... most heavily defended target in 
all of Europe . . . the German machine runs 
on oil; destroy his oil supplies and his entire 
system collapses . . . Ploesti supplies 80 per 
cent of the enemy’s oil.” Descriptions, photo- 
graphs, number and location of enemy fiak 
guns, enemy fighter bases pinpointed, where 
to expect our own fighter escort, etc. 

And finally, a strange caution. 

If we were forced to bail out over Yugo- 
slavia, the briefing officer was saying, we were 
instructed to seek out “the guerrilla fighter 
with the Red Star on his hat.” 

That was our first word that Mikhailovich 
was no longer the guerrilla darling of the free 
world. The Red Stars meant Tito’s men. 

A new intelligence report had just come in 
from Yugoslavia, said the briefing officer, that 
Mikhailovich and his Chetnik guerrillas were 
“cutting off the ears” of downed Allied air- 
men and turning them over to the Nazis! 

At 0513 hours we were off on Mission No. 
24. It was a clear, sunny day as the silver 
ships soared over the deep blue Adriatic. The 
sky was full of airplanes, 250 of them, B—24s 
and B-17s. The coastline of Yugoslavia 
loomed up. We changed course to avert a flak 
area. Occasionally a plane would drop out of 
formation and head home with minor engine 
trouble, but -the mighty air armada 
moved on. 

At the Rumanian border, we picked up our 
fighter escort. To confuse ground tracking 
stations, we altered our course a few times. 
Everything was going very well. 
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Suddenly, 10 minutes out from the target, 
all hell broke loose! It seemed as if every one 
of Ploesti’s 325 gun emplacements opened up 
as one. Bombers all around us were exploding 
or going down in black smoke. Me—109s were 
coming at us from every direction, The sky 
ahead was almost solidly black with flak- 
burst. 

“Dear Lord, we've got 10,000 pounds of dy- 
namite on board ... keep heading for the 
target and get unloaded ... hit me later, 
Jerry, but not until I unload , ..” 

We drop the bombs, The plane jumps 100 
feet higher with the emptying of the load. 
We rack over in the direction of home. We 
spot a single B-17 Flying Fortress in a lonely 
pattern and know it for what it is: one the 
Jerries captured intact and used to send up 
to fiy formation with the Americans, who 
would think it one of theirs. It was calling 
off our altitude to Jerry’s ground gun pat- 
teries. 

Forty-five minutes later, there was a wel- 
come lull in the fighting—but not for long. 
The Messerschmitts swarmed back and were 
all over us before we knew what had hap- 
pened, Never A Dull Moment lived up to her 
name as never before. She was riddled with 
30-millimeter shells. Half our tail assembly 
was shot away. Our aileron controls were out. 
Our rudder was gone. Huge chunks were torn 
from the left wing and the fuselage. The in- 
terphone was kaput and, for a crowning blow, 
our gas tanks were punctured. 


“ABANDON SHIP!” 


From. 18,000 feet, I jumped—my first bail- 
out. The ’chute opened beautifully at the 
right time. I landed in an open field and 
made a move to get out of harness. It was 
only then I realized I had been hit and 
couldn't move my leg. 

At that moment I was surrounded—by 
about 20 peasants, men, women and children. 
The bearded men kissed me. The women and 
children kept an awed distance. No red stars. 
Chetniks! Instinctively, the words of the 
briefing officer came to mind. I reached for 
my ears to protect them. 

They didn’t want my ears. They raised me 
on their shoulders and carried me about 500 
yards to a group of three cabins and laid me 
comfortably in a small room, 

More villagers came and filed by my bed, 
wearing friendly visages, They brought fruit, 
flowers and slivovitz, a Serbian 160-proof 
plum brandy. Music was played, children 
danced, toasts were drunk. Some slivovitz was 
poured over my wound and bandages were 
put on it. 

An elderly peasant provided me with 4 
crude crutch, clasped his hands as though 
saying grace and beckoned me to follow him. 
He led me to a small wooden structure near- 
by, which was the village chapel. We both 
knelt and prayed. 

In the late afternoon, Col. Dragisha Vasich 
came to welcome me. A man of striking ap- 
pearance, he was about 65 years old, was 
neatly dressed and had snow white hair and 
a trim goatee. 

Before the war, he had been Belgrade’s 
most noted editor-publisher. Soon after the 
invasion, he left his home and business and 
went into the hills, Mikhailovich had made 
him the Corps Commander of the area I was 
in. His wife, a former school teacher, spoke 
English and, for downed Americans, was an 
invaluable interpreter. 

Vasich told me many things that day. How 
Chetniks cheered each time they saw Ameri- 
can bombers overhead. How his people took 
to the hills in April, 1941. How Mikhailovich, 
as King Peter’s Minister of War, had gath- 
ered a guerrilla force of more than 300,000 
men. How they had wreaked havoc with the 
hated Nazi. 

How Moscow-trained Tito suddenly was on 
the scene, declaring himself the representa- 
tive of the Yugoslay government. How Tito 
had been virtually unheard of in the overall 
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war effort until the Big Three conference at 
Teheran in November, 1943. 

Stalin, Vasich explained, seized on the op- 
portunity created by the chaotic conditions 
of wartime occupation and an absent king, 
insisting the Allies withdraw their support 
from Mikhailovich and recognize his man 
Tito. The wily Russian leader already was 
planning the bloodless addition of another 
country under his control after the war, 

No official announcement was made, but 
gradually Allied support to Mikhailovich 
dropped off. Official communiques started to 
come out of Tito’s headquarters and Mik- 
hailovich was abandoned. But the Chetniks 
carried on. 

Vasich explained the Germans were every- 
where. There was a Nazi garrison of 500 troops 
just two miles away; another of 2,000 at 10 
miles. 

He assigned a hodyguard to me. I was to 
sleep at all times fully clothed, ready to 
move at a moment's notice. Chances of evacu- 
ation were virtually nil. Mikhailovich would 
keep in touch with my welfare at all times. 

One by one, all but one of my crew mem- 
bers were found by the Chetniks and reunited 
with me. In each instance, the welcome was 
spectacular, with embraces, flowers, music, 
dancing, slivovitz. 

We spent a month roaming the hills with 
different guerrilla bands. For security reasons, 
our crew never traveled more than three 
in the same group. We never stayed at one 
farmhouse or other location more than two 
nights consecutively. In that month, I must 
have covered well over 500 miles. And with 
me every mile was an indelible vision of my 
first days in the village. 

About three days after we bailed out, Col. 
Vasich received an ultimatum from the 
nearest German garrison: turn over the 10 
American flyers they had seen bail out or 
the Germans would wipe out an entire village 
of 200 women and children. 

Most of us wanted to give ourselves up, 
preferring that, with its promise of possible 
escape opportunities, to seeing 200 innocent 
persons annihilated. Chetnik leaders would 
not hear of it. 

It was a proud Yugoslav heritage that life 
without freedom was worse than death. The 
sacrificial village would rather spare one 
American flier who could drop one bomb on 
the enemy than to be spared itself. 

The next day, I watched the burning of the 
village .... 

Vasich preferred that we Americans take 
no part in the Chetnik guerrilla activities but 
he could hardly hold us back. 

One night Mihodrag, the personal body- 
guard who never left my side, and I joined 
a group of six Chetniks and stole down to a 
railroad yard. A railway worker had brought 
us news that a supply train was due to leave 
fully loaded in the morning for Rumania. 

While the rest of us stood guard, a 15-year- 
old Chetnik slipped aboard the coal car and 
added what looked like more hunks of coal. 
The additions actually were pieces of coal 
hollowed out and filled with TNT. 

The young Chetnik buried them a certain 
depth among the pieces of real coal—just 
deep enough not to hit the locomotive's in- 
cinerator until it had crossed the border into 
Rumania. An explosion in Yugoslavia would 
have meant wholesale retaliatory slaughter 
there. 

Another method of sabotage we used was 
covering the axle gears of supply trucks, box 
cars and other vehicles with finely pulverized 
gravel. Many miles away and many days later, 
trucks and trains would “mysteriously” 
break down. 

Meanwhile—always—we discussed plans 
for evacuation, 

We had no means of communication with 
the Allies. Although Mikhailovich had a 
shortwave transmitter, he no longer was rec- 
ognized by the Allies. And we had no pre- 
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arranged code or frequency on which to 
transmit. 

With an increasing Allied offensive, more 
and more Americans were parachuting into 
our midst, along with a smattering of Rus- 
sian, Italian, French, Canadian and British 
personnel. A pow-wow of ranking American 
Officers decided an evacuation should be at- 
tempted. We decided our only chance was to 
risk a transmission in the clear and in the 
blind to 15th Air Force Headquarters at Bari, 
Italy. 

“S.0S....8.0.S.... 150 American crew 
members in need of rescue... 
and wounded... advise... 

If ever received, the message 5 
edly for two days was ignored. 

With Mikhailovich persona non grata with 
Allied headquarters, we had to devise a code 
that would be believed. We came up with one, 
extremely complicated—and a bit absurd. 
But it worked. 

It involved such things as the third letter 
in the hometown of the bartender at the 
Lecce Officers Club for use of the letter A; 
for B, the fourth letter in the name on the 
photograph on the Intelligence officer’s desk 
at Brindisi. God knows how it was ever fig- 
ured out. 

All I know is that three days later, a reply 
came through: “Standby for aircraft 31 July 
2200 hours .. .” just two days away. 

The next day, cries of “Draja” rose up from 
our ranks. Heads turned toward a man ap- 
proaching, surrounded by scores of laughing 
children. He went with us to a grazing 
meadow which could serve, if crudely, as a 
rescue airstrip. There, 1,000 of his troops put 
on a review in our honor. 

Afterwards, we assembled under a huge 
tree and Mikhailovich, through an interpret- 
er, spoke to us. He sat on a rock and dis- 
cussed the state of the war with more than 
100 bearded, shabbily dressed soldiers of a 
foreign country. 

He stared into space as he related the 
Yugoslav’s love of freedom to that of the 
American's, Then he expressed his disap- 
pointment that the Allied nations had aban- 
doned him to favor Tito, a bitter irony of 
war which he saw as a deceitful power play 
by Stalin. 

He was aware, he told us, of false reports 
Tito had broadcast about him. With moist 
eyes, he appealed to us “take back the truth 
to your homeland.” 

Quickly, then, he turned to the task at 
hand, getting us safely out of Yugoslavia. 
Within a day he would have more than 8,000 
men surrounding the airstrip. If the enemy 
should discover the plan, his men could hold 
them off until all our planes were off the 
ground, 

In parting, I insisted he accept my class 
ring, which he had previously admired. He 
took it and pressed upon me the ceremonial 
dagger he had so long carried at his side. 

On Aug, 9, after much planning and many 
heartbreaking nights of waiting while rescu- 
ers tested and probed for a safe way to fly us 
out, evacuations began. It was a colossal suc- 
cess under the most trying circumstances. 

In all, 243 Americans, plus an assortment 
of other Allied nationalities, were flown to 
Bari, Italy, in waves of C-47s with hordes of 
Mustang and Lightning fighter plane escorts. 

The war in Europe ended in May, 1945. 

On March 25, 1946, Tito announced Mik- 
hailovich had been captured and would be 
tried as a “war collaborator.” 

Collaborate with the Nazis? Fantastic! I 
still have in my possession on a poster I 
ripped from a tree while traveling through 
Yugoslavia. It was one of many found all 
around the countryside and in the villages 
of Yugoslavia. It says, in part: 

Reward—100,000 reichmarks in gold will be 
awarded to the person bringing in, dead or 
alive, the leader of the bandits, Draja Mik- 
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hallovich ... By the Supreme Commander 
of the German troops. 

I read anew of Tito’s plans to try Mikhailo- 
vich as a war criminal and felt that someone 
had to take steps to clear his name, in behalf 
of the many Americans whose lives he helped 
to save and, indeed, in behalf of America it- 
self whose engagement in war, I felt, was 
definitely shortened by the Chetniks’ contri- 
butions to the frustration of the German 
war machine. 

I went to every major newspaper plant in 
New York City, receiving dismissals some- 
times curt, sometimes polite. 

The Journal-American did not dismiss me. 
It told my story on page 1. 

Immediately, letters of support poured in. 
Other airmen who had been saved by the 
forces of Mikhailovich volunteered their 
services. The Archbishop of the Serbian 
Orthodox Church in New York City wrote 
me: “It matters not whether Draja lives or 
dies . . . the important thing is to clear his 
name.” 

On April 3, I told my story over the 
National Broadcasting Company radio net- 
work. Soon afterwards, a few of my former 
buddies and I formed the Committee To Aid 
General Mikhailovich. In one week we re- 
ceived more than 300 deposits from airmen 
who had been with us in Yugoslavia. 

On April 28, 1946, 20 of us, plus two Ca- 
nadians, chartered a plane to Washington 
to plead not for blind amnesty for Mikhail- 
ovich but for a fair trial. 

We specifically were not claiming to pass 
judgment on his guilt or innocence, a matter 
technically beyond our province; we merely 
wanted to offer the overwhelming evidence 
we had in his behalf to be presented at his 
trial. 

The reception committee at the airport 
was impressive—a turnout of more than 
2,000 people and a distinguished welcoming 
committee that included Senators Taft, La- 
Follette, Wiley, Revercomb and McClellan, 
along with Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth 
and Maj. Gen. E. L. Oliver, father of one of 
the rescued airmen. 

The following day we swarmed over Capi- 
tol Hill and pleaded our cause to Senators 
and representatives. An eloquent plea on 
the floor of the House of Representatives was 
made by Mrs. Bolton, Congresswoman from 
Ohio, and is recorded in the May 1, 1946, 
edition of the Congressional Record. 

Although our request to see President 
Harry Truman was not granted, our efforts 
were not without results. Shortly thereafter, 
the State Department sent an official note 
to the Government of Yugoslavia. 

“ ., A number of these individuals (U.S. 
airmen) and others in the United States who 
were closely associated with General Mikhail- 
ovich possess firsthand evidence which can- 
not but have a bearing upon the charges of 
enemy collaboration which the Yugoslav 
authorities have indicated they will bring 
against General Mikhailovich. 

“The United States Government, in these 
circumstances, is confident that in the inter- 
ests of justice the Yugoslav Government 
will wish to make suitable arrangements 
whereby the evidence of any such persons 
who may so desire may be presented in the 
connection with the trial...” 

Public indignation was rising. A group of 
prominent Americans took up the cause, 
forming the Committee For A Fair Trial for 
Draja Mikhailovich. Among its members 
were Sumner Welles, Justice Ferdinand Pe- 
cora, William Phillip Simms, Dorothy Thomp- 
son, Clare Booth Luce, Norman Thomas, Jus- 
tice Francis Rivers, Miriam Hopkins. 

The list of signatories endorsing the cause 
included approximately two dozen govern- 
nors and Congressmen. The executive chair- 
man was Ray Brock, then New York Times 
foreign correspondent. 
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The State Department sent a second note 
to Yugoslavia. A reply came back this time. 
Stonoej Simitch, Yugoslavian foreign min- 
ister, advised that the second note and any 
subsequent notes “would be ignored.” (At 
the time, Yugoslavia was receiving 90 per 
cent of her economic subsistence from the 
United States.) 

The committee reacted quickly, forming a 
Commission Of Inquiry In The Case Of 
Draja Mikhailovich. To hold the inquiry, four 
of the most prominent jurists in America 
were appointed—Arthur Garfield Hayes, 
chairman; Adolph A. Berle, former Assis- 
tant Secretary of State; Charles Poletti, 
former lieutenant-governor of New York, and 
Theodore Kiendl. 

The Commission convened on May 17, 1946, 
at the County Lawyers Association Bldg., 14 
Vesey St., New York. For a full week the 
Commission heard the evidence. Its full 
findings, together with almost 600 pages of 
testimony, were forwarded to the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia for presentation at the 
trial. The Commission’s conclusion: 

“We are convinced that the testimony 
given before us is material on the question 
of the guilt or innocence of General Mikhail- 
ovich as a war criminal and that under 
standards of justice which have been 
throughout the years, the exclusion of such 
testimony from the trial of the charges... 
would be so highly prejudicial as to prevent 
the possibility of his obtaining a fair trial.” 

An editorial in the New York Times, May 
31, noted that the cause of a fair trial “prob- 
ably is a lost cause ... (the Tito government) 
intends to find (Mikhailovich) guilty of col- 
laboration with the Germans and hang him 
or shoot him. 

“This much has been done, however... & 
record has been made for history. That will 
be small solace for Mikhalovich as he goes to 
his death. But it will serve to mitigate, if it 
does not entirely clear, his memory.” 

On July 10, 1946, Mikhailovich went under 
trial as a war collaborator and traitor in a 
courtroom in Belgrade. 

Just before sentence was pronounced, 
Mikhailovich, looking unutterably weary 
(and drugged, say some of his defenders), 
stood before the bench and stated his last 
public words: 

“I wanted nothing for myself ... I never 
wanted the old Yugoslavia, but I had a diffi- 
cult legacy ... I had against me a competitive 
organization, the Communist Party, which 
seeks its aims without compromise . . . I be- 
lieved I was on the right road . .. But fate 
was merciless to me when it threw me into 
this maelstrom. I wanted much, I started 
much, but the gale of the world carried away 
me and my work.” 

On July 17, 1946, a Communist firing 
squad carried out the sentence of the court. 

Is that, then, the end of Draja? 

Maybe. Maybe not. 

True, the wartime quid pro quo between 
Tito and Roosevelt, Stalin, Churchill is still 
functioning. 

But so is the Committee To Aid General 
Mikhailovich. 


FARMWORKER POWERLESSNESS 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION COVERAGE 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, for 
those who have not yet weighed the im- 
port of the long series of hearings and 
investigations by the Migratory Labor 
Subcommittee on Migrant and Seasonal 
Farmworker Powerlessness, perhaps an 
editorial in a recent Washington Post, 
July 8, 1970, may be helpful. 

The editorial urges immediate House 
and Senate action on the conference re- 
port on H.R. 14705, the Unemployment 
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Security Amendments of 1970. The ma- 
jor thesis of the editorial is that action 
on the report is essential to meet the 
serious problem of unemployment be- 
cause the bill authorizes additional bene- 
fits for the unemployed, and extends 
benefits to workers not heretofore cov- 
ered. That report, as I have pointed out 
previously on the floor of the Senate, 
eliminates coverage of farmworkers from 
the bill although such coverage had been 
included by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee and confirmed on the floor by a 42 to 
36 vote. 

Since the filing of the report, I joined 
with the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. 
Harris) and the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits) in informing the Senate 
that perhaps the conference report 
should be rejected in the hopes that the 
conference committee would reconsider 
its action in eliminating coverage for 
farmworkers. 

The Post editorial suggests that in- 
sistance on farmworker coverage would 
endanger the entire measure, and that 
“the bill should not be allowed to fail 
for want of these amendments.” No rea- 
son is given for why farmworkers are 
expendable. Se la Vei. 

Mr. President, I shall not at this time 
belabor the plight and the poverty of 
this Nation’s farmworkers, particularly 
those who travel throughout this coun- 
try in search of work and who work to 
pick our abundance of food. Our hear- 
ings on powerlessness during this Con- 
gress have adequately described this sit- 
uation; the television documentary 
scheduled for July 16, 1970, at 7:30 p.m. 
will no doubt shed more light on this 
problem; and, our subcommittee hear- 
ings on July 20 and 21 should further 
serve to enlighten those who do not un- 
derstand the tragedies of the farmwork- 
er's life. 

But I do want the Recor clearly to 
show yet another example of how the 
farmworker is expendable in the minds 
of some, at least, and that meeting the 
problems of farmworkers is still not a 
priority item. For that reason I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orD at this point, the editorial from the 
Washington Post of July 8, 1970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNEMPLOYMENT: STILL A SERIOUS PROBLEM 

If the decline in the seasonally adjusted 
unemployment rate from 5 per cent in May 
to 4.7 per cent in June should mark the be- 
ginning of a new trend, it would astonish the 
chart-watchers. Many economists have as- 
sumed that unemployment will reach 514 per 
cent on the upward curve that has been in 
evidence in recent months before a turn for 
the better can be expected. Others who take 
a darker view of the general economic climate 
place the figure at 6 per cent or more. How- 
ever powerful the hope that these forecasts 
will prove inaccurate, there is very little to 
cheer about in the Labor Department's June 
report. 

One reason for the statistical decline was 


a reduction in the number of unemployed 
women and teen-agers. But since the labor 
force showed a shrinkage from 85 million 
in May to 84.1 million in June, the analysts 
assume that many women and youths have 
taken themselves out of the category of Job- 
seekers because the outlook was so bleak. 
When unusual factors of this kind impinge 
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upon the samples taken by the Labor De- 
partment, the adjusted seasonal rate for any 
given month may convey a quite inaccurate 
impression. 

Certainly there is nothing in the report 
which relieves the urgency of enacting legis- 
lation to extend job-training programs and 
improve unemployment compensation. The 
continued stalling of Congress on the unem- 
ployment compensation bill is especially 
curious because the House-Senate conference 
reached agreement two months ago. The bill 
is important because it would authorize addi- 
tional benefits for the unemployed when job- 
lessness has remained at a national level of 
4.5 per cent for three consecutive months. It 
would also extend benefits to 4.8 million addi- 
tional employees and to a possible 436,000 
more state and local employees, if state and 
local governments should give their approval. 

It is said that there is some dissatisfac- 
tion in the Senate because the conference 
committee eliminated two amendments, al- 
though one was a rider having no direct bear- 
ing on unemployment compensation. The 
other is an amendment bringing workers on 
large farms under the system. The bill should 
not be allowed to fail for want of these 
amendments. Incidentally, the high unem- 
ployment in this period of economic recession 
also enhances the need for enactment of the 
bill for protection of workers’ rights under 
private pension and welfare plans, which has 
made very little progress in either house. 


BRISTOL BAY OIL SLICK 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, last spring 
it was widely reported that an oil slick 
in Bristol Bay off the coast of Alaska 
was responsible for the deaths of 86,000 
murres, seabirds. Implied in these re- 
ports was that oil companies had caused 
the oil slicks. 

Subsequently, a joint investigation 
was conducted by the U.S. Department 
of the Interior and the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game to determine 
the cause of death of these birds. 

The report of this investigation stated 
in part: 

The evidence suggests that it (the deaths) 
was a catastrophe of nature— 


And that the birds— 


probably died from a combination of starva- 
tion and exhaustion which was aggravated 
by a severe storm that prevented them from 
feeding during a critical few days... . None 
of the murres examined along the beaches 
were oil-stained. ... Gas chromatograph and 
infra-red scan testing revealed no evidence 
of petroleum products in any of the samples. 


Mr. President, often an accusing fin- 
ger is pointed at companies in the oil in- 
dustry as the ones causing damage to 
wildlife through oil spills and leaks. Re- 
grettably, a few accidental leaks have 
occurred and these leaks have caused 
ecological disruptions. The oil compa- 
nies responsible for these leaks do not 
desire to avoid blame for such accidents 
when blame is due them. 

But, at the same time, they should not 
receive the blame for calamities to our 
precious wildlife when the blame is un- 
deserved. 

Therefore, I ask unanimous consent 
that the “Summary Report on Bristol 
Bay Murre Mortality,” dated April 1970, 
be printed in the Recorp so that those 
companies which were blamed will be 
completely exonerated from any respon- 
sibility for the deaths of these birds. 

There being no objection, the report 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Summary REPORT ON BRISTOL Bax MURRE 
MORTALITY, APRIL 1970 


At least 86,000 common murres died in 
Bristol Bay, Alaska during a brief period in 
late April of this year. Although the cause 
of death may never be completely resolved 
to everyone's satisfaction, the evidence sug- 
gests that it was a catastrophe of nature. 
The murres, apparently still weakened after 
wintering in the Bering Sea, probably died 
from a combination of starvation and ex- 
haustion which was aggravated by a severe 
storm that prevented them from feeding 
during a critical few days. 

Post-mortem examinations of murres by 
pathologists from the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife research centers in North 
Dakota and Maryland, the Arctic Health Re- 
search Center in Fairbanks, the National Dis- 
ease Laboratory in Iowa, and the California 
Department of Fish and Game in Sacra- 
mento found no evidence that pathogenic 
bacteria or viruses contributed to the mass 
mortality. Foods were not found in the di- 
gestive tracts of these birds. Tests for pres- 
ence of toxins in the small quantities of fluid 
found in the intestines were inconclusive. 

All specimens were emaciated and had no 
appreciable deposits in subcutaneous, ab- 
dominal and cardiac fat tissue. Thirteen of 
the dead birds varied in weight from 570 to 
786 grams. Although comparable weight data 
were not available for this same time of the 
year, the 688-gram average weight of these 
birds was considerably less than the 972- 
gram average weight for male common 
murres and 1022-gram average weight for 
female common murres from Cape Thomp- 
son in northwestern Alaska in late June, The 
weight loss, lack of body fat and some hem- 
orrhaging of the intestines suggest that the 
birds died from starvation, although all fac- 
tors that could contribute to starvation 
may never be completely resolved. 

Severe winds and turbulent seas probably 
precipitated the die-off that was first re- 
ported on April 24 by Ken Manthey of the 
Alaska Department of Fish and Game. Dur- 
ing the two preceding days, winds reached 
peak velocities of 104 mph at Adak and 84 
mph at Cold Bay, and winds gusted at lower 
velocities during this time at other report- 
ing stations within the Aleutian Islands 
and along the Alaskan Peninsula. Three 
murres found on April 24 in the town of 
Cold Bay by residents were taken to the 
headquarters of the Izembek National Wild- 
life Range, but the incident seemed insig- 
nificant at the time because severe storms 
often blow pelagic birds inland. 

“Wrecks, of seabirds,” occurrences where 
seabirds are driven far inland and are often 
found dead and dying along the beaches as a 
result of severe storms, have been reported 
frequently. Leslie M. Tuck, Canadian Wild- 
life Service biologist, summarized many ob- 
servations of “wrecks of murres” in his mon- 
ograph on their life history. Mass mortalities 
of thick-billed murres during stormy 
weather haye been recorded over Anadyr in 
Siberia and at the Pribilof Islands, both in 
the Bering Sea. The most significant record 
of “wrecks of murres” is that of Beals and 
Longworth as reported for Unimak Island 
in 1941; they wrote: 

“Between April 2 and 4 numerous dead 
and sick murres were along all the beaches, 
We counted 37 dead birds along 3 miles of 
beach. The condition was general along the 
strait, we were told. Oldtimers on Unimak 
told us that this happens every spring and 
that some years the beach is black with dead 
birds: Swimming in close to the waterline 
many of them appeared to be sick or very 
weak and hardly able to dive in shallow 
water. Altogether we saw 38 dead birds and 
40 or more very weak ones along 3 miles 
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of beach. For three days before this, heavy 
winds and snow blew from the southeast.” 

Apparently “wrecks of murres” are not 
uncommon in this region, but seldom have 
the observers had the mobility of those this 
year who were able to assess the magnitude 
of loss. 

Unresolved reports of oil sheens seen near 
the coast and a U.S. Coast Guard report of 
two Japanese trawlers that sank with 36 
men aboard 100 miles west of Unimak Island 
during the severe storm gave rise to early 
speculation that the birds were succumbing 
to diesel fuel or gasoline escaping from the 
sunken vessels. None of the murres exam- 
ined along the beach were oil-stained. Only 
one obviously oil-killed bird, a fulmar, was 
collected by the crews that combed portions 
of the beach. Organic extracts from samples 
of feathers taken from the dead murres and 
of beach sands were analyzed by chemists 
of the Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion’s Portland laboratory. Gas chromato- 
graph and infra-red scan testings revealed no 
evidence of petroleum products in any of 
the samples. 

Tissues from these murres were tested for 
pesticides. Both DDE (a metabolite of DDT) 
and hexychlorobenzine were found In such 
small quantities, each less than 1 part per 
million, that they were not regarded as sus- 
pect causes of death. 

Because almost all affected birds were 
murres, pollutants seemed to be an improb- 
able cause of death. Observations of pelagic 
birds in the eastern Bering Sea and Bristol 
Bay indicate that in winter the murres are 
the most abundant birds, followed by glau- 
cous-winged gulls and fulmars; and from 
spring through summer there are increas- 
ingly larger numbers of kittiwakes, shear- 
waters, and puffins. The few dead birds of 
other species found among the murres were 
in numbers that would be expected fol- 
lowing most storms during April. 

Perhaps one of the most unexpected find- 
ings from the pathological examinations of 
these murres was the presence of arsenic, 
2.77 parts per million, in liver tissue. The 
significance of arsenic at this level is not 
known. However, some of the marine organ- 
isms upon which murres feed are reputedly 
concentrators of this element, and arsenic 
levels of this magnitude may be normal in 
healthy murres. 

Murres (the “urre” of the word murre is 
pronounced like the “ur” in the word fur) 
are found throughout the northern hemis- 
phere. Two species, the common murre and 
thick-billed murre, are found in the Bering 
Sea and Bristol Bay area. There is consider- 
able overlap in the distribution of these 
species, but the thick-billed murre tends 
to have a more northerly distribution than 
the common murre, Studies of summer dis- 
tribution of pelagic birds in Bristol Bay 
show that common murres are most abund- 
ant, but winter populations there may con- 
tain proportionately more thick-billed 
murres. Nesting colonies of murres in 
Alaska are found along rocky portions of 
the coast from Cape Lisburne, along the 
Aleutian Islands, to and including the 
Alexander Archipelago in southeastern 
Alaska. Some of the Alaska “bird cities,” or 
nesting colonies, may contain tens of thou- 
sands of murres. Following the nesting sea- 
son, when the pair attempts to raise a single 
young on @ precipitous cliff, the birds return 
to the sea until next year. Murres feed 
chiefly on small fish, such as capelin, scul- 
pins and codfish; but invertebrates, such 
as shrimp, mollusks and sea worms furnish 
a part of their diet. 

Leslie M. Tuck (“The Murres,” Canadian 
Wildlife Service, Ottawa; 1960) summarizes 
the life history of the murres as follows: 

“Murres are relatively large sea-birds, 
weighing on the average two pounds, with 
sharply defined bi-coloured plumage. They 
are highly specialized for catching small fish 
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under water. Specialized development for 
this. purpose includes reduction of the 
length and area of the wing and so great 
modification of the bones and muscles of 
the legs that these birds walk very little and 
very awkwardly. They nest in large, com- 
pact colonies on steep cliffs facing the sea. 

“Murres are essentially marine species and 
approach land only during the breeding sea- 
son, They obtain most of their food by 
flying under water. They are the only sea- 
birds in the Northern Hemisphere which 
habitually lay their eggs in exposed situa- 
tions on bare ledges and rocks. They brood 
but a single egg and yet they are probably 
the most abundant sea-birds in the North- 
ern Hemisphere. 

“There are two species; the common murre 
(Uria aalge), with some tolerance for warm- 
ish water, and the thick-billed murre (Uria 
lomvia), largely restricted to arctic waters. 
They occupy in the Northern Hemisphere an 
ecological niche similar to that occupied in 
the Southern Hemisphere by penguins, 
which they resemble superficially in colora- 
tion and postures. 

“The habit of nesting in large colonies 
(some colonies contain more than one million 
individuals) has made the species of sub- 
stantial economic importance in some parts 
of the Northern Hemisphere. Their eggs, and 
to a lesser extent the birds themselves, have 
been traditionally used in the Old World for 
food, and were so used for a brief and over- 
enthusiastic period in the New World. Recent 
investigations indicate that there is more 
nourishment in a murre’s egg than in the 
equivalent volume of a domestic fowl’s. The 
utilization of murres, with some minor ex- 
ceptions, has been outlawed in the New 
World for more than half a century. Else- 
where utilization has decreased in some 
places (e.g, Great Britain), remained the 
same (e.g., the Faeroes), or increased (e.g., 
Russia). There is no evidence that murre 
populations are appreciably less numerous 
today than they were in historical times. 

“Nesting murres require scarcely one 
square foot of territory per individual. Such 
compact colonies are possible because the 
food of murres is almost unlimited in sum- 
mer. Murres provide a vital link in the 
ecology of the species which are their food. 
Their excrement, rich in potash, is important 
to the growth, and so to the abundance of 
small marine organisms. Their colonies are 
in many respects the fertilizing factories of 
the northern seas. 

“A murre colony (loomery or bazaar) is 
an orderly aggregation of birds. It is basical- 
ly composed of a core of experienced adults, 
surrounded on the submarginal fringe sites 
by less experienced birds or those breeding 
for the first time. Early in the breeding sea- 
son, mature murres take part in communal 
displays in the sea at the base of the cliffs. 
It is believed that those communal displays 
not only stimulate the birds to breed but 
enable them to ‘synchronize’ their breed- 
ing cycles so that the maximum number of 
young are raised in a comparatively short 
period. 

“The eggs and chicks are subjected to 
many dangers, not the least of which is the 
likelihood of being knocked off the narrow 
ledges. The surviving chicks are led to sea, 
and to comparative safety, by single adults, 
not necessarily their parents. In other ways 
also, murres show communal interest in the 
welfare of the eggs and chicks of the colony.” 


ANOTHER LOOPHOLE FOR THE OIL 
LOBBY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
never cease to be amazed at the deter- 
mination of the Washington lobbyists 
and defenders of the oil industry to find 
every possible way of extracting a few 
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more unjustified dollars from the hard- 
pressed American public. 

The American motorist who pays an 
artificially high price for fuel for his 
car, the conservationist who sees the 
priceless value of the American environ- 
ment cheapened ‘by the reckless drilling 
and transportation techniques which 
spill crude oil over our shores and valleys, 
the New England homeowner who each 
winter is forced to pay protection money 
to the oil barons in order to shield his 
wife and children from the bitter north- 
ern cold have been joined by a new tar- 
get of the oil lobby—the American 
shareholder. 

Iam referring specifically to the latest 
proposal of the Nixon administration to 
place a charge on stockholders—which 
will, of course, be passed on to their 
custcmers—which will be based on all 
purchases and sales of shares—except 
shares in oil and gas interests. Once 
again the oil lobby has found a friend 
in the administration to speak in special 
treatment for the oil industry. 

While the precise operation of the ad- 
ministration proposal is highly tech- 
nical, the effect is that any investor, be 
he a small investor buying five shares of 
American Telephone & Telegraph, or a 
wealthy investor buying 10,000 shares 
of IBM, will have to contribute toward 
the costs of the administration’s pro- 
posed insurance program for cash left 
in the brokers’ care. Buyers or sellers of 
shares in oil rights, while receiving the 
very same insurance protection, will not 
be contributing toward those costs, as 
the program is initially planned. 

Two articles in yesterday’s Wall Street 
Journal indicate the growing interest 
among large brokerage firms in selling 
shares in oil drilling funds, which the ad- 
ministration proposes to exempt from 
the costs, but not the benefits, of the 
proposed insurance program. I ask unan- 
imous consent that these two pieces be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. President, I would remind the 
Senate that the specific types of funds 
mentioned in the Wall Street Journal 
article have been the beneficiaries of a 
special exemption in the Investment 
Company Act of 1940 for a generation, 
during which the operators of some of 
these funds have managed to develop 
large-scale methods of getting rich at 
the expense of unsophisticated investors. 
Last year the Senate finally voted to re- 
move the special oil exemption; that 
legislation is now in the House. 

And now the oil lobbys have come up 
with this new exemption. I am disturbed 
at the policy considerations which would 
lead the administration to seek special 
protection for the oil industry. I suppose 
this is the surface evidence of yet an- 
other payoff of the sort which has re- 
cently been described on the front pages 
of the Washington Post. 

I think that it is worthy of note that 
the administration proposal was sent up 
in response to the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Musxre) in the area of broker in- 
surance. His initial proposal, of course, 
contained no special giveaways to the oil 
industry of the sort buried in the fine 
print of the administration proposal. 
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Indeed, Senator Muskie has already 
questioned the SEC closely about the 
rationale of the special treatment for the 
oil barons which the Nixon administra- 
tion proposes. I join his questioning, and 
wish to express my determination to rid 
any legislation which is finally adopted of 
this unique treatment for the oil industry 
fat cats who apparently have reason to 
believe that they can buy their way into 
the White House. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tax REPORT: A SPECIAL SUMMARY AND FORE- 

CAST OF FEDERAL AND STATE Tax DEVELOP- 

MENTS 


Wary investors eye drilling funds as a tax 
shelter, alternative to sagging stocks. 

Last year’s tax law axed some shelters but 
didn’t disturb oil and gas drilling funds— 
through which petroleum developers raise 
money by selling shares to the public. “In- 
tangible” drilling costs—the hole-boring €x- 
penses that usually consume most of the 
investor's outlay—remain totally deductible 
from his ordinary income for tax purposes. 
(The 22% depletion allowance, down from 
2744 % prior to the 1969 act is applied to oil 
income once a well is operating.) Hopeful 
promoters filed $1.1 billion in drilling offer- 
ings with the SEC in this year’s first half, up 
from $685 million in the year-before period. 
A few funds sell out, but many raise less than 
half their goal. 

“Most people are so pessimistic they won’t 
put money into anything,” says one gloomy 
driller. Moreover, in eroding capital gains, the 
market slump lessens the demand for tax 
shelters. And some investors are turned off 
by the jungle of complex provisions many 
funds comprise. Skepticism steers many lay- 
men toward funds sold by well-known 
brokers. 

Congress, the SEC tone down threats of 
regulation as drillers consider self-policing 
moves. The Oil Investment Institute, a newly 
formed trade group, adopted a list of “busi- 
ness standards” last weekend. 

Gloomy stock brokers look for a silver lining 
in drilling funds. 

“Respected investment banking firms will 
impart a much higher tone to this business,” 
says an Official of E. F. Hutton, which plans 
to sponsor a $4 million offering for Tesoro 
Petroleum. Goodbody & Co. raised $30 mil- 
lion of a sought $75 million for Husky Oil in 
recent weeks. Bache, Bear-Stearns, White- 
Weld, Goldman-Sachs, Donaldson-Lufkin 
and Burnham also underwrite drillers or 
study doing so. 

Oil experts advise investors to buy funds 
offering maximum liquidity, tax deductibility 
as close to 100% as possible, strict limits on 
additional assessments, and limited partner- 
ship arrangements that avoid unlimited 
lability. Only people in 45% or higher tax 
brackets who've first consulted their ac- 
countant should invest in oil funds, most 
authorities say. 


GUN CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, many 
Oregonians have written me to express 
their dismay or distaste for portions—or 
all—of the 1968 Gun Control Act. 

The proper function of gun-control 
legislation should be to cope with crime 
and violence while not treading on the 
rights of those legitmately using guns. 
This was the intent of Congress in pass- 
ing the Gun Control Act of 1968. I op- 
posed and voted against the licensing and 
registration amendments which were 
proposed at that time and which were not 
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adopted. I did vote for the act on final 
passage because the act, without those 
amendments, seemed to meet the follow- 
ing criteria of mine for realistic Federal 
gun legislation: 

First, it provides support to Federal, 
State, and local law-enforcement offi- 
cials in their fight against crime and vio- 
lence; 

Second, it makes no restrictions on the 
use of guns and ammunition for sports, 
personal protection, or any other lawful 
activity; 

Third, it does not provide for licensing 
of individual owners of firearms, and 

Fourth, it does not discourage or elim- 
inate the private ownership or use of 
firearms by law-abiding citizens for law- 
ful purposes, or provide for imposition by 
Federal regulations of any procedures or 
requirements other than those reason- 
ably necessary to implement and effect- 
uate the act. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968, general- 
ly speaking, prohibits certain interstate 
transactions in firearms and ammuni- 
tion; prohibits sale of firearms and am- 
munition to persons under 18 and sale of 
firearms other than shotguns or rifles 
and ammunition therefor to persons 
under 21; provides for licensing of fire- 
arm and ammunition businesses; pro- 
hibits the importation of foreign-made 
military surplus firearms into the United 
States; and prohibits gun sales to cer- 
tain convicts, unlawful drug users or drug 
addicts, or mental defectives. It does 
necessitate obtaining by licensed dealers 
information regarding sales of firearms 
and ammunition to assure compliance 
with the act. 

The Gun Control Act of 1968 does not 
prohibit hunting by persons under 18 
years of age or by persons of any other 
age group. Hunting regulations are still 
a matter of State—not Federal—law. Re- 
strictions on sales of firearms and am- 
munition are not to be interpreted as re- 
strictions on hunting; information to the 
contrary which may have been published 
is incorrect. 

At the time, Mr. President, I hoped 
that this act would assist in fighting 
crime and violence, and that it would be 
successful in navigating between the 
fundamentally opposing interests of 
freedom of firearm use and regulation of 
firearm misuse. At the time of passage, I 
favored a cautious wait-and-see attitude 
to determine the necessity and/or effi- 
cacy of the Gun Control Act of 1968 in 
general, and to earmark more precisely 
the specific sufficiencies and inadequa- 
cies of the various provisions of the act. 

Already Congress has been able to 
move to eliminate certain portions of the 
act which were shown as ineffective de- 
terrents to crime. In 1969, I supported an 
amendment, which ended recordkeeping 
requirements for shotgun and most rifle 
ammunition. Passage of this relieved 
millions of sportsmen from unnecessary 
harassment and inconvenience. I know 
that Oregonians who are sportsmen were 
gratified by this action. 

At the present, I am involved in an 
effort to end another ineffective and 
burdensome segment of the 1968 act. I 
am a cosponsor, with Senator McGee, of 
S. 3724, which would remove Federal 
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recordkeeping requirements for .22-cali- 
ber rimfire ammunition. This would 
eliminate the type of gun-control legis- 
lation which I believe has proved un- 
necessary and unwise. 

A statement by the Treasury Depart- 
ment illustrates my feelings: 

The Department has found that the rec- 
ords required of transactions in sporting type 
ammunition, i.e. shotgun, rifle and .22 cali- 
ber rimfire ammunition, is of little value in 
law enforcement. 

Indeed, the Department knows of no in- 
stance where any of the recordkeeping pro- 
visions relating to sporting type ammunition 
has been helpful in law enforcement. 

In short, the recordkeeping controls are 
not effective as a law enforcement tool. They 
do, however, because of the volume of trans- 
actions in sporting ammunition tend to 
generate criticism from sportsmen and others 
and detract from the effective enforcement 
of their provisions of the firearms laws.” 


S. 3724 is now being considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee. I intend to 
work for its adoption. 

I am also cosponsoring, with the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER), 
an amendment which would protect the 
legal and lawful activities of the seg- 
ment of our Nation’s sportsmen who 
handload their ammunition. This 
amendment is to the explosive control 
bill and will allow a reasonable amount 
of smokeless powder and black powder to 
be exempt from the regulatory provisions 
of the act. It will retain the effect of 
deterring criminals from committing 
crimes without penalizing our law-abid- 
ing citizens. 

Thus, I stand for a continuous review 
of the Gun Control Act of 1968 and all 
other gun laws, and for the swift elimi- 
nation of those portions of this legisla- 
tion which prove only an annoyance to 
decent citizens and are not useful 
weapons against crime. During this pe- 
riod of review, as in the past, I will vote 
against further gun-control legislation 
involving Federal licensing and registra- 
tion, for it is not the answer to fighting 
crime. 

I ask unanimous consent that my re- 
marks in the Senate on July 15 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 15, 
1970] 

“HaND-LOADERS” AND “MUZZLE-LOADERS” IN 
OREGON 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, recently, I 
joined the distinguished Senator from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. SCHWEIKER) as a cosponsor of 
amendment 728 to S. 3650, a bill designed to 
strengthen Federal legislation concerning the 
illegal use, transportation, and possession of 
explosives. I agree with Senator ScHWEIKER 
that a new provision in the bill is needed 
to protect the legal and lawful activities of 
one segment of our Nation’s sportsmen— 
those who hand-load their ammunition. 

I support the goals of the explosive control 
bill, for I am shocked at recent bombings 
across the country. The amendment does not 
conflict with this goal. It does allow, how- 
ever, continuation of a long-established tra- 
nitog by those who hand load their ammuni- 

on, 

In addition, muzzle loaders are able to re- 


create a sense of history in their activities. 
In my State, there are five muzzle loading 
clubs, and I participated at one of their 
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shoots at Banks, Oreg., while I was Governor. 
These clubs—the Multnomah Muzzle Load- 
ing Rifle Club in Portland, the High Desert 
Plainsmen, in Bend, the Little Butte Moun- 
tain Men, in Medford, the McKenzie Black 
Powder Club, in Eugene, and the Willamette 
Longrifies, in Salem—are attracting more 
Oregonians to their activities. Certainly the 
explosives control bill is not aimed at these 
sportsmen, 

I believe the amendment does nothing to 
compromise the bill’s goal, while allowing the 
sportsmen of the country to continue their 
activities. 


THE INDIAN FILM: “A MAN CALLED 
HORSE” 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, early 
this spring I was one of the sponsors of 
the showing of a moving picture depict- 
ing the life of the Sioux Indians in the 
early 19th century. The picture, “A Man 
Called Horse,” has now been released 
publicly and is being shown throughout 
the country. 

“A Man Called Horse,” the recent re- 
lease of Cinema Center Films, is a film 
of particular interest to anthropologists 
concerned with American Indian history 
and present-day relationships between 
Indian and non-Indian Americans. 

This film depicts a young man of Eng- 
lish descent who is captured by an Indian 
group—the Sioux Indians in the film 
version—and kept in captivity for a pe- 
riod of time. The young man is slowly 
socialized to the Indian way of life, his 
behavior and reactions to his captors- 
turned-hosts form the essential theme 
of the film. The film is an interpretive 
statement about Sioux life circa 1820 
presented through the experiences and 
perceptions of a man who is placed in 
confrontation with an entirely different 
way of living. One of the stated explicit 
aims of the film is to present the details 
of Indian life as related by observers of 
the Sioux of that period. 

The picture is being released at a time 
when American Indians have been par- 
ticularly explicit about their problems in 
forging an Indian identity in the midst of 
American life. In recent months there 
have been several occasions when In- 
dians have stated to anthropological 
gatherings that more attention should 
be given to communications about the 
American Indian heritage expressed in 
the indigenous languages of the Indian. 
Indians have further voiced the need of 
popularizing their history prior to ex- 
tensive contact with non-Indians, when 
the Indian was neither an urban misfit 
nor the product of reservations. Such a 
history would emphasize neither Indian 
savagery nor barbarism but the integrity 
and inherent coherence of an indigenous 
Indian culture and social organization. It 
would also underscore the distinctiveness 
of each Indian nation as a people with 
its own political conflicts—in this film, 
the Sioux versus the Shoshone—above 
and beyond white-Indian struggles. Fi- 
nally, many Indians have stated the need 
for accurately documented popular ac- 
counts from which the Indian may 
emerge as a man with a proud past and 
not just a graft on present-day American 
culture. 

“A Man Called Horse” fulfills some of 
these criteria. First, it employed among 
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the actors many members of the Rosebud 
Sioux Tribe in South Dakota. Major por- 
tions of the film dialog are conducted in 
the Sioux language. Second, the film plot 
centers around a white man’s adaptation 
which succeeds through mutual efforts. 
This is in sharp contrast to traditional 
presentations of the unsuccessful In- 
dian against white society. Third, the 
depiction of the sun vow is not mere sen- 
sationalism but is placed within the full 
context of Indian social and religious re- 
quirements. Finally, the conflict between 
the Sioux and the Shoshone illustrates 
the history of Indian people prior to the 
contact with whites. 

The film on the whole is a documented, 
albeit stylized, monument to a way of 
life which we are urged to understand 
on its own terms, a way of life which is 
one of the mainsprings for much that is 
American Indian today. 

Finally, the film is particularly useful 
as an educational tool. It challenges the 
viewer to go beyond his notions of Indian 
barbarism and savagery and to under- 
stand religious and social ceremonies 
within a holistic framework of a working 
lifestyle. The film can be used in the 
classroom as a heuristic device in dis- 
cussing Indian history of the early 19th 
century: it also illustrates problems that 
arise when we attempt to create films 
from historical documents that supple- 
ment prose accounts of similar topics. 
This film has gone a long way from the 
stereotyped Hollywood western and pre- 
sents the Indian in a better light. It is 
an engaging and challenging presenta- 

ion. 

Senators who have a strong interest in 
American Indian problems will doubtless 
find this film of interest. 

I also ask unanimous consent that a 
proclamation of the Honorable M. E. 
Schirmer, the mayor of Sioux Falls, N. 
Dak., and a proclamation of the Honor- 
able Frank Farrar, the Governor of the 
State of North Dakota, regarding the film 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the procla- 
mations were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION, Crry oF Stoux FALLS, S. DAK. 


Whereas, Sandy Howard has the good for- 
tune to read Dorothy Johnson’s story, “A 
Man Called Horse”; and 

Whereas, Sandy Howard had the foresight 
to purchase the film rights; and 

Whereas, Sandy Howard had the vision to 
foresee a film of honesty and realism; and 

Whereas, Sandy Howard assembled a staff 
to produce a film which presents the Ameri- 
can Indian and his customs with fascinating 
realism: 

Now, therefore, I, M. E. Schirmer, Mayor 
of the City of Sioux Falls, do hereby proclaim 
Sandy Howard an honorary citizen of the 
City of Sioux Falls and designate Thursday, 
April 23, 1970, as Sandy Howard Day in Sioux 
Falls and call upon all citizens to recognize 
his achievements in producing “A Man 
Called Horse” so that the entire world can be 
appraised of the Sioux Indian culture in the 
early nineteen hundreds. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City 
of Sioux Falls to be affixed. 

Done in the City of Sioux Falls this twen- 
ty-second day of April in the Year of Our 
Lord Nineteen Hundred and Seventy. 

M. E. SCHIRMER, 
Mayor. 
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PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, the motion picture, “A Man 
Called Horse” will be premiered Thursday, 
April 23, at the West Mall Theatre in Sioux 
Falls, hosted by the University of South Da- 
kota; and 

Whereas, the film represents a pioneering 
production departure in portraying the In- 
dian People of South Dakota in 1825 as his- 
torically accurate as possible; and 

Whereas, the film includes South Dakotans 
in the cast and as technical advisors, 

Therefore, I, Frank L. Farrar, Governor of 
the State of South Dakota, urge my fellow 
South Dakotans to take note of this event 
which will bring national and international 
attention to the state. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed the Great Seal of the 
State of South Dakota, in Pierre, the Capital 
City, this 21st day of April, in the Year of 
Our Lord, Nineteen Hundred and Seventy. 

FRANK L. Farrar, 


Governor. 
Attest: 


ALMA LARSON, 
Secretary of State. 


FOREIGN POLICY ADDRESS BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, on June 
24, in Denver, Colo., the Vice President 
gave a speech which should be read and 
pondered by all Americans interested in 
current debate about our foreign policy, 
and about the role of the Presidency in 
foreign affairs. 

With regard to the evaluation of the 
limited operations in Cambodia, the Vice 
President chides those who made rash 
early judgments and who haye remained 
wedded to those judgments in the fact of 
conclusive evidence that the Cambodian 
operations were successful. 

With regard to the important debate 
about the constitutional powers and re- 
sponsibilities of the President when act- 
ing as Commander in Chief, the Vice 
President is equally sound. He points 
out that history, theory, and common- 
sense are on the side of continuing to 
respect the President’s traditional lati- 
tude in this role. Moreover, he detects an 
element of inconsistency in some of the 
current attempts to saddle the President 
with unprecedented and unconstitutional 
restraints. 

Since we obviously are far from fin- 
ished with debate about these matters, 
and since the Vice President has made a 
useful contribution to this ongoing de- 
bate, I ask unanimous consent that his 
address be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY THE VICE PRESIDENT 

Tonight I would talk with you about the 
Presidency as an institution, and of our 
President as a person of courage and high- 
purpose. 

Especially I want us to consider the impact 
of the long war in Southeast Asia upon the 
unique and much imitated Presidential form 
of government and upon the man who bears 
the tremendous pressures and responsibili ties 
of leadership in that office today. 

Since coming into office 17 months ago, the 
President has made many historic decisions, 
not a few of these have related to the war in 
Vietnam—a war which is not of his making. 
None of these decisions has been more diffi- 
cult than the decision to send American 
troops into Cambodia. As a member of the 
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National Security Council, I was present 
when the President so very thoughtfully 
measured the dangerous repercussions which 
the expanded North Vietnamese military ac- 
tivity in Cambodia could have upon our 
troops and allies in South Vietnam. I saw 
him wrestle with the various options pre- 
sented by the situation; the opportunities to 
wobble and equivocate: I saw him reject the 
short-run, politically expedient arguments 
for inaction, I saw him stand up and coura- 
geously decide to do what was right for our 
country, right for history, and most impor- 
tantly right for our boys fighting in the 
jungles and rice paddies half a world away. 

And so, the time came for the President to 
announce that American troops were moving 
into Cambodia in a limited operation to 
clean out enemy sanctuaries from which 
Americans had been attacked and killed for 
five years. At that point, and still today, mil- 
lions of Americans—a clear majority of Amer- 
icans—stood with him. 

They were Americans of both political 
parties—patriots who believe that politics 
stop at the water's edge; that we have but 
one President at a time; that you back Amer- 
ican troops and their Commander-in-Chief 
when they go into battle. 

These Americans—and those who asked 
their fellow citizens to withhold final judg- 
ment on the President’s decision—have been 
proven right. 

But, there is a good deal of egg on a good 
deal of other faces—and it is well deserved. 

Let us consider one young Senator who, 
at the President’s announcement, called his 
decision “madness.” 

What that Senator rashly called “mad- 
ness” has turned out to be the most suc- 
cessful military operation of the entire war. 
We have driven the enemy out of the priv- 
lleged sanctuaries from which he has out- 
fitted and launched attacks in to South Viet- 
nam. We have disrupted his communica- 
tions and forced him to fiee leaving moun- 
tains of war supplies behind—more total 
supplies, in fact, than we seized during the 
last entire year of operations within South 
Vietnam proper. 

Lincoln once wrote that they have a right 
to criticize who have a heart to help. Of 
what help have these gentlemen who joined 
in instant and harsh criticism of the Presi- 
dent of the United States been to the cause 
of a just and honorable peace the Presi- 
dent is seeking? 

One Congressman said that the President’s 
decision was “reckless”; another Senator 
said, “It was pretty ghastly.” 

What is reckless, what is ghastly, about 
capturing and destroying thousands of enemy 
weapons destined to shell South Vietnamese 
towns and kill American boys? Mr. Congress- 
man and Mr. Senator—tell us today that it 
was reckless and ghastly to deny the enemy 
the use of millions of rounds of ammuni- 
tion and thousands of rockets and mortars 
which could have been fired at young Amer- 
icans. 

Another Senator said, “It is now an Indo- 
china War and I see an end to any hope 
of an early withdrawal.” 

Will that Senator now come forward and 
name the country which he blames for ex- 
panding the war in Cambodia? Was it the 
North Vietnamese who attacked neutral 
Cambodia’s little army, encircled its capital 
and sought to link up sanctuaries into a 600 
mile belt of enemy-controlled territory on 
South Vietnam's flank—or was it the Presi- 
dent who responded to that military threat 
only after repeated warning? Will that Sen- 
ator now come forward and tell America it 
was he who was both rash and wrong—and 
that now, not only will the President's with- 
drawal program continue, but it also will 
be sustained in confidence and 50,000 Amer- 
icans can now surely come home before the 
15th of October—and 100,000 more by next 
spring. 
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As you read the press and listen to the 
commentators, you keep hearing this great 
military success—possibly a victory of water- 
shed proportions as we look to the future— 
described as a failure by the so-called pun- 
dits who are still wedded to their earlier 
forecasts of disaster. They have painted 
themselves into a corner and are now either 
intellectually incapable of evaluating the 
changed situation or disdainfully unwilling 
to disavow their past predictions of gloom 
and doom. 

But, of course, it is too much to expect 
that these men will admit that they were 
precipitate and wrong—and the President 
was right. 

And where are the Cassandras of the Sen- 
ate now? 

Are they now coming forward to say, per- 
haps we were wrong; perhaps we spoke too 
soon; perhaps the operation was indeed a 
limited one—and has indeed proved a suc- 
cessful one? 

No, they are right now trying to forge new 
chains upon the President’s freedom of ac- 
tion—even though the President has clearly 
demonstrated that he uses his powers re- 
sponsibly—and use them to protect American 
lives in Vietnam. 

Those who should be apologizing for their 
irrationalities the morning of May 1 are in- 
stead busying themselves trying to hobble 
the Commander-in-Chief of the Armed 
Forces—while four hundred thousand of his 
men remain vulnerable in the field, 

Not only are they doing that, but they also 
are trying to stop us from giving help to 
other nations who want to defend them- 
selves or to help each other against aggres- 
sion. 

The fact is our United States Senate is 
today engaged in a constitutional debate of 
major proportions, derived from amend- 
ments designed to undercut the President's 
authority to conduct this nation’s business 
abroad. 

As President of the Senate, I am not per- 
mitted to express my views on this issue in 
that august chamber, so I will air them here. 

Historically, we Americans have shown an 
instinctive distrust of unlimited executive 
power. We rebelled against royal authority 
and the Thirteen Colonies began as a loose 
confederation, without any executive at all. 
That early experience with group decision- 
making—where it proved impossible even to 
raise an army to defend our country—im- 
pressed the founding fathers with the neces- 
sity of creating an effective executive au- 
thority. 

A few years later, John Marshall, then a 
Member of Congress and later a great Chief 
Justice, commented on the executive role in 
foreign affairs. “The President is the sole 
organ of the Nation in its external relations 
and its sole representative with foreign na- 
tions... .” 

The trend toward increased Presidential 
authority in foreign policy has steadily 
evolved as our country has risen to promi- 
nence in world affairs. Concurrent with 
America’s growing power and involvement 
beyond our shores, the pace of events has 
quickened and communications have become 
instantaneous. As a result, swiftly moving 
events may reduce the decision-making 
process in today’s nuclear age to a matter of 
hours or even minutes. In a complex world 
of 180-odd sovereign nations, some ruled by 
dictators uninhibited by popular sentiments 
or moral constraints, the President of the 
United States must be able to act quickly 
and decisively. 

Writing in an academic journal in the 
fall of 1961, one of the favorite Senators of 
the present neo-isolationist crowd presented 
the following view on executive authority: 

“The source of an effective foreign policy 
under our system is Presidential power. This 
proposition, valid in our own time, is certain 
to become more, rather than less, compelling 
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in the decades ahead ... It is my conten- 
tion that for the existing requirements of 
American foreign policy we have hobbled the 
President by too niggardly a grant of power.” 

Now, which Senator do you suppose made 
those learned comments? Not Senator Dirk- 
sen. Not Senator Goldwater. It was Senator 
Fulbright. But he has conveniently forgotten 
his lofty words about the compelling need 
for Presidential pre-eminence in foreign af- 
fairs. 

The Senate was intended by the framers of 
the Constitution to be a deliberative body not 
suited to crisis response. Certainly the five 
weeks so far consumed with debate on the 
Cooper-Church amendment illustrate the 
point. Even a threat a couple of weeks ago 
by the Senate Majority Leader in effect to 
cut off government funds unless the 
Cooper-Church amendment was brought to 
a vote has not hastened Senate consideration 
of the measure. 

In any event, the Majority Leader's threat 
is beside the point. The Congressional pen- 
chant for endless debate has left it with in- 
sufficient time and energy to provide the 
government with funds. Only one appropria- 
tion bill has passed Congress. On June 30th 
all other government activities will legally 
run out of operating funds, and the Congress 
will have to pass an extension of past budget- 
ary authority. The Cooper-Church amend- 
ment itself is hooked on the Military Sales 
Bill which seeks authority to expend funds 
during FY-—70—FY-71. Even if the Senate 
passes that bill by June 30th, which now 
seems unlikely, it will be a year late—half 
the bill's life will already have expired. 

The Senate’s dilatory attention to the Mil- 
itary Sales Bill is extraordinary in one other 
way. More than half of the money sought in 
this bill would go to two friendly states in 
the Middle East, Iran and Israel. Yet the 
Senate has delayed this bill by extraneous 
amendments at the very time it is loudly de- 
crying the growing dangers of an Arab-Israeli 
confrontation and Soviet penetration in the 
Middle East. It is simply ridiculous to hold up 
this important legislation—legislation which 
would assist Israel to pay old debts on equip- 
ment bought more than a year ago—while at 
the same time petitioning the President to 
provide Israel with more Jet aircraft. 

When the Senate gets so tangled up in in- 
consistencies like this, I am sure the nation 
gives thanks that we have a man of decisive- 
ness and clear vision as our President. 

Let me add one other thought—I think the 
President and his lovely family have brought 
a great sense of dignity to the White House. 
The moral and religious qualities which come 
so freely and naturally to them are a basic, 
but nowadays often overlooked, part of our 
national heritage and experience. It is those 
moral and religious underpinnings which 
make the President such a strong advocate 
of peace. 

Despite all the rancorous cries of his crit- 
ics—those self-appointed psychoanalysts of 
the true meaning of every Administration 
statement—lI ask you to accept the proposi- 
tion that the President really means what he 
says, that the President is genuine and sin- 
cere when he talks of the need for peace. Let’s 
suppose, just for the sake of argument, that 
the President undertook five major peace 
initiatives, all in accordance with the un- 
solicited advice he has received from the 
Senate, and all in accordance with the 
enemy's stated preconditions for beginning 
meaningful peace negotiations. Would that 
not indicate a sincere desire on the Presi- 
dent’s part for peace? Would that not indi- 
cate that the President is not hidebound and 
stiff-necked in his attitude toward the 
enemy? 

The truth of the matter is that the Ameri- 
can Government has already made six con- 
crete proposals which enemy negotiators, 
and coincidentally some Senators, have de- 
manded. We have conceded the following 
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major points in an effort to urge forward 
meaningful discussions on the only issue 
which really counts—the issue of peace. 

President Johnson stopped the bombing 
of the North. 

President Nixon agreed in principle to the 
withdrawal of all American troops if the 
North Vietnamese would follow suit. 

He announced the unilateral withdrawal 
of American troops on a phased basis. 

He stated that we seek no bases, no military 
ties, and that we are willing to agree to a 
neutral South Vietnam if the people of that 
country freely so choose. 

Despite the fact that South Vietnam has 
held several elections, President Thieu, with 
our full support, offered to hold interna- 
tionally supervised elections in which all 
South Vietnamese factions that renounce 
violence might participate. 

President Nixon indicated that in seeking 
a settlement we would insist on no rigid 
diplomatic formula or particular form of 
guarantees as long as the interests of all 
major South Vietnamese groups were ade- 
quately protected. 

To date, a stubborn enemy continues to 
refuse to negotiate seriously. Instead, Hanoi 
has added two more preconditions for serious 
peace talks—that the U.S. leave South Viet- 
nam completely, and that we topple the 
legally constituted government in Saigon on 
the way out. With preconditions like that, 
what would be left to negotiate? 

These new demands are obviously unac- 
ceptable and most disheartening to the 
President, Still he has not given up in his 
quest for peace. We continue to remain at 
the table in Paris despite the abuse and 
invective—and despite the lack of progress. 

The President's sincere desired for peace is 
manifest in the many other initiatives be- 
gun in the past 17 months. We already are 
engaged in the second round of strategic 
arms limitation talks with the Russians. We 
have signed the nuclear non-proliferation 
treaty and unilaterally renounced the use of 
chemical and biological warfare weapons. 
In visiting Rumania, President Nixon. be- 
came the first American head of state to 
travel behind the Iron Curtain. 

We have also eased restrictions on travel 
and trade with Communist China, and al- 
though talks have been temporarily post- 
poned, the President did initiate discussions 
with the Chinese in Warsaw after a break of 
two years. We have sought to defuse the ex- 
plosive Middle East situation in a variety of 
forums, including Four Power talks at the 
UN, and bilateral consultations with the 
Soviets. 

Not all these efforts have yet borne fruit, 
but they clearly demonstrate the President's 
earnest desire to reduce tensions in the world. 

But, make no mistake about one thing— 
the President has no intention of giving away 
the store. He will not compromise our vital 
interests in some vague hope of achieving 
“peace in our time” a la Neville Chamberlain. 

The President has insisted that our de- 
fenses remain strong. To insure the credibil- 
ity of our deterrent capability—but without 
jeopardizing the SALT negotiations—the 
President has gone ahead with the ABM and 
MIRV missile systems; to maintain the vi- 
ability of our many treaty commitments— 
and thus spread the burden of keeping the 
peace—the President has refused to cut and 
run on our allies in South Vietnam, 

In my view, the President has shown the 
world that America is strong, but fair; re- 
liable with our friends, and reasonable to- 
ward our opponents—unless their aggressive 
actions clearly demand a firm response. 

Let me observe particularly those qualities 
of decisiveness and courage that we see in 
foreign affairs are matched equally in the 
President's approach to domestic questions. 
As the President noted in his nationwide 
address on the economy a week ago, it is a 
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sad, but inescapable truth that a country 
cannot move from a war time to a peace 
time economy without some pain and dis- 
location. Our very successes in Asia are hav- 
ing complicated and troublesome repercus- 
sions at home. Moreover, we are paying the 
piper today for mismanagement of the Fed- 
eral government during the eight years before 
President Nixon took office—eight years of 
fiscal irresponsibility in which the Demo- 
crats spent $50 billion more than they took 
in. 
Let me assure you, however, that there is 
nothing fundamentally wrong with this most 
powerful economy on earth. The President’s 
perseverance in adhering to the hard but 
necessary policies of restraint will pay off. We 
will see an economic upturn before the end 
of the year. 

I am confident that the prophets of doom, 
who were so wrong about the results of the 
President's actions in Cambodia, will prove 
equally wrong in their predictions of immi- 
nent depression and economic disaster. 

In closing, let me say that I am growing 
terribly weary of America’s noisy detractors, 
If this is such a terrible place to live, if our 
government is so oppressive and inept, why is 
there an endless waiting list of people seek- 
ing to immigrate to America, and why doesn’t 
the so-called “brain drain” of Europe's 
brightest scientists and technicians moving 
to the US to work, run in the opposite direc- 
tion.? 

Today, we, the people of America, should 
vow to emphasize what is right, what is 
decent, what is good about our great country. 

And let’s begin to show some stronger and 
more vocal support for our President. 

One of the deservedly most distinguished 
members of the Senate, George Aiken, said 
after the President’s briefing on the Cam- 
bodian operation, that despite his own 
doubts, “If (the President's) strategy is suc- 
cessful and we are able to bring the war to 
an earlier conclusion and have less losses of 
our men, then we would have to call him a 
hero... as he would be.” 

Well, let me say to you tonight that is what 
I would call it—a decision and action of 
heroic proportions. 


CONGRESSIONAL SUPPORT FOR BIG 
THICKET NATIONAL PARK: REP- 
RESENTATIVES ECKHARDT AND 
BUSH PROPOSE REAL BIG THICK- 
ET NATIONAL PARKS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
for years I have advocated the preserva- 
tion of the Big Thicket of southeast 
Texas. Since 1966, I have had bills pend- 
ing in the Senate to preserve it as a na- 
tional park. The establishment of the Big 
Thicket National Park is one of the high- 
est priorities on my legislative agenda. 
Over the years it has given me great en- 
couragement when individuals and 
groups have endorsed and supported my 
efforts to preserve the Big Thicket. 

Today, it gives me particular pleasure 
to welcome two of my fellow Texas legis- 
lators to the ranks of those dedicated to 
the cause of preserving the Big Thicket 
as a national park. 

On Thursday, July 16, 1970, Represent- 
ative Bos ECKHARDT, of Houston, Tex., 
announced that he would introduce a bill 
to establish a Big Thicket National Park 
consisting of not more than 185,000 
acres, On the same date, Representative 
GEORGE BUSH, also from Houston, an- 
nounced the introduction of H.R, 18498, 
his bill for a Big Thicket National Park 
of not. more than 150,000 acres. 

The introduction of these bills to es- 
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tablish a Big Thicket National Park of 
adequate size is very encouraging and 
heartening, and I welcome with great 
enthusiasm this support in the House of 
Representatives by two south Texas gulf 
coast Congressmen, representing two po- 
litical parties. 

Mr. President, field hearings were held 
on S. 4, my bill to establish a Big Thicket 
National Park of not less than 100,000 
acres on June 12, 1970, in Beaumont, 
Tex. The remarkable thing about the 
testimony at these hearings was the total 
unanimity of agreement that portions of 
the Big Thicket should be preserved. The 
issue discussed was not whether there 
should be a Big Thicket National Park. 
The only controversy dealt with how 
large the Big Thicket National Park 
should be. The fact that the discussion 
focused on this issue was most encourag- 
ing to me, and I consider it a tremendous 
victory in my long and often lonely bat- 
tle to save the Big Thicket. Everyone 
who has given serious consideration to 
my proposal agrees that the Big Thicket 
should be preserved. Now we are able to 
discuss and attempt to resolve the issue 
of how large the Big Thicket National 
Park should be. 

The Big Thicket proposal set forth 
by Congressman Bos ECKHARDT is most 
interesting and worthy of consideration. 
The proposal calls for a park of 185,000 
acres. Included within this area are all 
units of the so-called string of pearls 
and land along the major rivers and 
creeks in the area. 

The other proposal, which is for a 
150,000-acre park, is also deserving of 
careful study. 

Mr. President, either of these pro- 
posals could be incorporated into the 
legislation which I have introduced con- 
cerning the Big Thicket National Park. 
My bill, S. 4, calls for the establishment 
of a park consisting of land and inter- 
ests in land of not less than 100,000 
acres. Thus, while these two new pro- 
posals establish upper acreage limits, 
mine would establish a minimum of 100,- 
000 acres and could go as high as neces- 
sary to incorporate additional lands 
which are worthy of inclusion in the 
park. 

Since the approach of my bill is to es- 
tablish a Big Thicket National Park with 
& minimum size limitation of 100,000 
acres and does not establish a maximum 
limitation, either Representative Eck- 
HARDT’s or Representative BUSH'S pro- 
posal would fit within the broad provi- 
sions of my bill, S. 4. 

I welcome these proposals, They pro- 
vide for a park of adequate size, and set 
forth good suggestions as to what should 
re ae in the Big Thicket National 

ark, 

In my opinion, the Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park should contain all of the so- 
called string of pearls, those unique in- 
dividual units designated by the National 
Park Service as representative of the 
variety of Big Thicket ecosystems. Rep- 
resentative ECKHARDT’S bill does include 
all of these units, while the other pro~ 
posal omits some of them. The Big 
Thicket National Park should also in- 
clude a Saratoga Unit in Hardin County. 
This unit will consist of approximately 
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40,000 acres and is bounded by highway 
numbers 770, 105, and 326. The park 
should also include the great hardwood 
forests of the Neches River bottoms, 
which would be about 60,000 acres. Con- 
necting all of these units will be corri- 
dors along the major rivers and creeks 
which will tie all of the different park 
areas together. These areas which I have 
described would total 160,000 acres or 
even more, depending upon the width of 
the connecting corridors along the rivers 
and creeks. 

The Big Thicket is basically a mixed 
southern hardwoods area. The creation 
of a national park of adequate size does 
not pose a serious threat to the lumber 
interests of the area, which are depend- 
ent upon pine forests for the bulk of their 
production. 

The plan of some of the lumber in- 
terests is to bulldoze away the beautiful 
hardwood forests of the Big Thicket in 
order to plant pine trees in the future. 
My plan would save some of these hard- 
wood forests. 

I submit that the Big Thicket is big 
enough for a park of adequate size, such 
as I propose, and will still leave enough 
land for the bulldozers and tree farmers. 

Mr. President, again I wish to welcome 
my two fellow Texas legislators to the 
battle for a Big Thicket National Park. 
Their prosopals would create a real park. 
Their support is sincerely appreciated. I 
commend them for their action to help 
save the Big Thicket. This is the first real 
legislative assistance in Congress in my 
long fight for a Big Thicket National 
Park. 


The Big Thicket National Park is gain- 
ing strength. It is an idea whose time 
has come. 


S. 3671—A MORE OBJECTIVE INTER- 
PRETATION OF NATIONAL LABOR 
POLICY 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on July 21, 
the privilege was accorded me of being 
the leadoff witness before the Separa- 
tion of Powers Subcommittee, Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, on S. 3671, a bill 
I introduced along with eight other Sen- 
ators earlier this session. 

It has now come to my attention that 
attempts are being made to paint this 
bill as antiunion. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. The bill has 
absolutely no effect on the substance of 
labor law. It is jurisdictional only. It 
does not redefine any unfair labor prac- 
tices. It does not address itself to the 
relationships existing between unions, 
employees, and employers. It does at- 
tempt to reaffirm the prerogatives of 
Congress as the source of national labor 
policy. It does aim at a more objective 
interpretation of national labor policy. 

Those who claim that S. 3671 is anti- 
labor are tacitly agreeing with the critics 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
who have contended that the decisions 
of the Board are biased. If simply shift- 
ing jurisdiction over unfair labor prac- 
tices to the Federal district courts is anti- 
labor, then that is a reflection either on 
the Board or on the courts. It is either 
being claimed that the courts can be 
expected to be antilabor or that the 
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Board has been prolabor. Since all our 
experience has been with the Board over 
the past 35. years, I suggest that the 
later alternative is closer the truth. 

This contention is also supported by 
testimony which was received by the 
Separation of Powers Subcommittee in 
1968 and by further evidence presented 
the subcommittee this week in hearings. 
I shall not go into this mass of evidence 
now. It is there for all who wish to go 
into this question. 

In my own testimony I address myself 
to this very matter. Quoting from my 
statement: 

I hope it will not be said that S. 3671 rep- 
resents an anti-union bias. I think I speak 
for the cosponsors of S. 3671, as well as for 
myself, in saying that collective bargaining 
was the very natural and necessary out- 
growth of a social movement based upon 
contract. As such, it is an institution sym- 
biotically linked to capitalism. On the in- 
dividual level, it is the ultimate recognition 
of a system of private ownership of the 
means of production. 

No, if anything, this legislation is designed 
to include collective bargaining by making 
its institutions more responsible to the 
needs of its members, by creating an at- 
mosphere of mutual respect between labor 
and management within their natural ad- 
versary roles, and—perhaps most impor- 
tantly—reassert Congressional dominance 
over the Administrative framework. 

I want to point out that S. 3671 does not 
in any way change substantively our body of 
labor law. What is defined as an unfair la- 
bor practice today will still be an unfair 
labor practice at such time as this legisla- 
tion may be signed into law. It simply re- 
assigns jurisdiction. 


Mr. President, there may be some who 
for one reason or another will misinter- 
pret the meaning of S. 3671. I suppose 
that is a problem as old as politics itself 
and will be with us as long as political 
issues are debated. 

As one who has expressed many times 
in the past his support of the union 
movement and even his desire to be a un- 
ion member were he in a position to join, 
I state emphatically that S. 3671 is a 
bill designed to improve and strengthen 
the union movement by minimizing their 
failings and maximizing their value to 
both employers and members. 


PRESIDENT BAILEY OF HAMLINE: A 
REFRESHING PERSPECTIVE ON 
THE COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, condi- 
tions on our campuses in recent years 
have given rise to a feeling that the office 
of a college president is becoming an in- 
creasingly embattled one, with the ener- 
gies of the president becoming devoted 
more and more to the preservation of 
order and the protection of his office. 

Although I would never disparage the 
enormously difficult and often trying re- 
sponsibilities of a college president in 
these times, I feel that this image is both 
distorted and probably destructive of our 
efforts to restore calm and reason to 
our campuses. 

In this light, I was delighted by a short 
article in the St. Paul Dispatch written 
by the president of Hamline University, 
Dr. Richard P. Bailey. 

I commend this statement to all Sen- 
ators as an example of a president and 
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a campus where reason and respect have 
prevailed, and where a president and a 
student body are able to look upon one 
another with admiration, respect, and 
warm friendship. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


[From the St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch, 
June 30, 1970] 
THE STUDENTS Next Door 
(By Dr. Richard P. Bailey) 

Everyone knows where Hamline’s president 
lives—over there in that big white house 
with the pillars and the balcony. There are 
no fences, no alarms, no special police pro- 
tection, and I own no guns. There is a dog 
but she barks only at squirrels and bites only 
dog biscuits. My wife is small and about as 
threatening as a faculty tea. 

I am a sitting duck, exposed, identified, 
unprotected and vulnerable. 

My nearest neighbors are 750 college stu- 
dents, far removed from home and parents. 
Physically I am closer to more Hamline stu- 
dents more of the time than any other mem- 
ber of faculty or staff. Few citizens in the 
nation of my generation have a similar resi- 
dential opportunity; fewer still might want 
it. It seems a precarious position indeed given 
the tendency toward violence and disrespect 
we read about so prevalent among campus 
youth. 

I would like to bask in an heroic role. But 
that would be dishonest and would bring 
hoots of derision from my 750 neighbors. The 
truth is that I feel safer, and probably am, 
than 99.44 per cent of my fellow citizens 
who live amid less youthful neighbors, 

I have never been threatened, pillaged, de- 
rided or molested. 

My sleep, alas, has often been disrupted. 
This spring my zestful neighbors were oc- 
casionally noisy and playful well beyond my 
normal 10:30 time for retiring. They sing, 
they play hide-go-seek, they explode what 
sound like firecrackers, they turn the volume 
of their hi-fi’s up to decibels beyond middle- 
age tolerance, and they move over the campus 
from here to there and back with joyous 
sociability after dark. They beep the horns 
of their cars and squeal their tires. 

One night I was awakened at 1:30 by the 
noise of a touch football game developing 
on the street just below my bedroom window. 

“That’s too much,” I thought and I pulled 
on my trousers and assumed by “authorita- 
tive air” to express my presidential petulance 
in person. The game was being joined by 
other players even as I dressed. They had all 
finished studying for exams and were enjoy- 
ing a recreational break before bedtime. 
Their schedule was not the same as mine. 
Did that make mine better? I decided not. 
Removing my “authoritative air” and my 
trousers I went back to sleep before the game 
ended. 

Certainly they ask favors of me as would 
any neighbor. They run cords in my windows 
to light their outdoor dances, they borrow 
firewood to burn in their lounge fireplaces, 
they ask me to support their drives and cam- 
paigns, they have snowball fights in my yard, 
they strip my mountain ash tree of its fall 
berries for chemistry experiments, and once 
they borrowed my front door. But they also 
sing Christmas carols to my family, and per- 
form sorority initiation stunts for my admir- 
ing 11-year-old. 

Never have they been destructive in any 
way. Never have they purposely annoyed me. 
Never have they shown any of the disrespect 
for authority about which you have read so 
much. 

On commencement evening this year as I 
was retiring I heard the beeping of a horn 
out on the street below my open window. I 
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looked out and someone I must identify asa 
departing Hamline graduate called out: 

“So long, Rick!” 

It had been a long day and commencement 
had been momentarily disrupted, you remem- 
ber, by non-Hamline young radicals. I needed 
no more youthful demagoguery. My “au- 
thoritative air” began to form... . 

But this was youthful friendship being 
offered—all of my friends call me Rick. 

“So long, Piper,” I called as the car and its 
unknown occupant sped away into the night. 
And to myself I whispered, “and God bless 
and keep you, young friend and Hamline— 
and 2,300 other colleges and universities and 
this our beloved country—and our neighbors 
who live beyond the borders of campus and 
nation.” 


MR. CHET HUNTLEY 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, let us 
pause a moment and ponder the hazards 
of life experienced by Mr. Chet Huntley 
recently. 

It is well known that Mr. Huntley, who 
is about to leave his position with the 
National Broadcasting Co., recently gave 
an interview to Life magazine. This inter- 
view quoted Mr. Huntley as saying some 
very harsh things about the present ad- 
ministration, and specifically about the 
President and the Vice President. 

Now comes Mr. Huntley to say—of 
all things—that he has not been treated 
fairly by the media. He has confided to 
the Bozeman, Mont., Chronicle that he 
was misquoted by Life. 

Mr. President, it is not entirely clear 
why Mr. Huntley thought the Bozeman 
Chronicle was the best place to deny the 
accuracy of an interview which was pub- 
lished in a magazine read by scores of 
millions of Americans. But be that as it 
may, it is even more curious that there 
is only one part of the Life interview 
which Mr. Huntley does not disavow. 

This is the part where Mr. Huntley 
says some very hostile things about the 
Vice President. Of course what has 
mediaman Huntley upset about the Vice 
President is that the Vice President has 
said that the media is often unfair. 

Evidently Mr. Huntley thinks Life is 
unfair to him, and it is fair for him to 
attack Life, but it is unfair of the Vice 
President to join Mr. Huntley in com- 
plaining about the media, so it is fair for 
Mr. Huntley to denounce the Vice Presi- 
dent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HUNTLEY FINDS Lire Has Its DRAWBACKS 

BOZEMAN, Mont., July 21 (AP)—Chet 
Huntley of the Huntley-Brinkley news tele- 
cast says Life magazine incorrectly quoted 
him as saying it “frightens me” that Richard 
M. Nixon is president. 

In a letter to the Bozeman Chronicle 
Huntley declared Monday that he actually 
said he “worried about all presidents of the 
United States—whether they will stay 
healthy, whether they can stand the strain, 
their power, the decisions they make, and 
our tendency to make monarchs out of them.” 

In New York, a Life spokesman said, “After 
reading the account of what he said, Mr. 
Huntley may have regretted saying it. But 
there is no question about the accuracy of 
what was reported. Mr. (Thomas) Thomp- 
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son’s (the Life reporter) notes are available 
if Mr. Huntley wants to see them.” 

Huntley, 58, retires from the telecast after 
the Friday night show and will devote full 
time to developing a Montana recreational 
complex. 

The newscaster also disowned another 
quote in the Life interview: “The shallow- 
ness of the man—President Nixon—over- 
whelms me.” 

In disclaiming that quote, Huntley said he 
had ventured the judgment that the 1968 
campaign, as waged by all candidates, was 
shallow and that the President’s rationale 
for Cambodia was thin. 

“But that was transformed into the state- 
ment that I think Mr. Nixon was shallow,” 
Huntley said. 

Huntley also denied having said he had 
“poured Scotch” for President Johnson. 

“Well, so it goes,” concluded Huntley. “The 
only reasonably accurate quote was the one 
about the Eastern Establishment.” 

In that passage the newscaster was quoted 
as saying “Spiro Agnew is appealing to the 
most base of elements” and that the net- 
works had “almost created” Agnew through 
intensive news coverage. 


THE CONGRESS AND THE WAR 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
constitutional considerations discussed in 
connection with Senate debate on the 
Church-Cooper amendment will doubt- 
less occupy our attention again when the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendment to the 
military procurement authorization bill 
becomes the pending business. 

That amendment, which would set a 
definite timetable for withdrawal of U.S. 
forces from Vietnam, does not seek to 
make any retrospective declarations on 
the constitutionality or legality of the 
war. It does not in any sense pose a legal 
challenge to the actions of President 
Johnson or President Nixon in the pur- 
suit of the policies they have deemed 
appropriate. This is a matter over which 
there is room for substantial dispute, and 
many of us have strong feelings on the 
matter. But we should emphasize that 
our amendment does not seek to adjudi- 
cate the past; that it rather charts a 
course for the future. 

In connection with our discussion, 
however, I do think it is pertinent to note 
the fashion in which constitutional is- 
sues are being drawn in court tests pend- 
ing now. I refer specifically to two New 
York cases, Orlando against Laird in 
the U.S. District Court for the Eastern 
District of New York and Berk v. Laird, 
Docket No. 35007 in the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit. 

In the former case, the district court, 
in denying a preliminary injunction 
against enforcement of orders that would 
send the plaintiff to Indochina, con- 
cluded that Congress has ratified the war 
through many legislative acts and par- 
ticularly through appropriations. It said: 

The huge appropriations annually voted to 
sustain the expanding combat activity can- 
not be read out of being as extorted by the 
exigencies created by presidential seizures 
of combat initiatives. ... The power of the 
purse was lodged in the House and the ap- 
propriation power was expressly limited when 
exercised to raise and support armies as part 
of the conscious constitutional scheme for 
controlling the Executive's resort to combat 
activities. Specific appropriation statutes 
here, as the Government’s brief points out, 
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leave no uncertainty about Congressional will 
and purpose. 


The Court said further: 

Political expediency may have counseled 
the Congress's choice of the particular forms 
and modes by which it has united with the 
presidency in prosecuting the Vietnam com- 
bat activities, but the reality of the collabo- 
rative action of the executive and the legis- 
lative required by the Constitution has been 
present from the earliest stages. 


In Berk a preliminary injunction was 
also denied and that decision has been 
affirmed on appeal. It is interesting to 
note, however, that the court of appeals 
remanded the case for further proceed- 
ings, calling upon the plaintiff to show 
first that he does not present an unman- 
ageable political question. If that obstacle 
is surmounted there apparently will be 
an inquiry on the question whether con- 
gressional action has or has not fallen 
short of a determinable standard of au- 
thorization for the Vietnam war. 

On a pending motion to dismiss, it is 
the Government’s contention, in line 
with the holding in the Orlando case, 
that appropriations for the war have 
amounted to authorization. It argues: 

The law is clear that “Congress may... 
do by ratification what it might have 
authorized. . . . And ratification may be 
effected through appropriation acts .. . 
(where) appropriation ... plainly shows a 
‘purpose to bestow the precise authority 
claimed.” Ex parte Endo, 323 U.S. 283, 303, 
n.24 (1944 Douglas, J.). 


It seems to me that these arguments 
and holdings have a direct bearing on the 
amendment. As I read them they say 
that approval of the appropriations used 
for the prosecution of a war is equivalent, 
in practical effect, to a declaration of 
war. 

Mr. President, I have voted for most 
of the military appropriations bills which 
have been used for the war in Vietnam. 
At the same time, going back to 1963, 
I have firmly opposed our escalating in- 
volvement in that conflict. There has 
been no period of time in which I would 
have supported a declaration of war in 
Vietnam. I am sure I have not been 
unique in the Senate in feeling an obli- 
gation to provide full support to the 
young Americans who have been dis- 
patched to Vietnam, while at the same 
time believing that they should be 
brought home. 

But it may be that we cannot have it 
both ways. Regardless of how we con- 
strue our votes on appropriations, it ap- 
pears that the courts, if they reach the 
question, are likely to treat them as legis- 
lative approval for prosecution of the 
war. 

The McGovern-Hatfield amendment 
to end the war, does no more, therefore, 
than place directly before the Senate a 
decision which it has made indirectly 
each year since the war began. It is a 
decision we cannot escape, because what 
the courts are really telling us is that the 
power to authorize war is not delegable; 
that we are exercising it even though we 
may think we are only providing funds 
to support the troops placed in the field 
by the President. 

Congress not only has the power to re- 
view and approve or disapprove the com- 
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mitment of troops to battle; we have a 
positive obligation to do so. 

It will not do, therefore, for any of us 
to say that we believe the presence of 
American manpower in Vietnam should 
be ended within a certain time but we 
want the President to do it. Voting the 
funds is not a neutral act. If we fail to 
limit their use it will be read as a state- 
ment by the Congress that the war should 
continue. 


CANCER DETECTION MUST NOT BE 
STOPPED 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp a statement by the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WLrams) entitled, 
“Cancer. Detection Must Not Be 
Stopped.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Cancer DETECTION Must Nor BE STOPPED 
(Statement by Senator Williams) 


Mr. WiLu1aMs of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
the Administration has admitted that by De- 
cember 31, 1970 it will eliminate funds pro- 
moting a program that detects uterine and 
cervical cancer, which is particularly preva- 
lent among women from disadvantaged 
neighborhoods. Funds are also being cut that 
provide training of laboratory technicians to 
screen results of these examinations and 
tests. 

The test, commonly known as the PAP 
smear test, is the most accurate method for 
identifying this cancer—a cancer that can be 
cured if detection is made early in its prog- 
ress. 

Precious lives will be lost if public knowl- 
edge of this testing program is not en- 
hanced, It is doubly tragic because the pro- 
gram has had such widespread success. The 
public education process will have to be 
started anew when it is felt enough funds 
are available to resume saving these lives. 
It is impossible to understand how we can 
turn our backs on those who could be saved 
now. 

Mr. President, I protest most strenuously 
this very dangerous cut in funds. This pro- 
gram saves lives. It is saving them right 
now. To discontinue public awareness-edu- 
cation is unconscionable. 

An article by William E. Howard appeared 
in the Newark Star-Ledger of July 12th. The 
author discloses the particulars of this can- 
cellation and comments on the tragic irony 
of cutting funds that save lives. 

Nrxon SHUTS Orr PROMOTIONAL FUNDS FOR 
PAP Tests 


(By William E. Howard) 


WasHINGTON.—The Nixon Administration 
has quietly dropped a medical program to 
promote the detection of uterine cancer, es- 
pecially among poor women. 

Herbert P. Dunning, administrator of the 
Public Health Service’s cancer control proj- 
ect, confirmed that funds had been cut off 
as of July 1. He said the $6.1 million annually 
in grants to encourage the taking of PAP 
smear tests had been diverted to “other” 
medical programs. 

Also phased out, he said, was a $1.2 million 
program to train more laboratory technolo- 
gists in how to screen PAP smears micro- 
scopically for cancer cells. Such technicians 
are in short supply. 

Ironically, the dual programs are being 
abandoned at a time when federal health 
officials have been telling Congress that far 
too few American women are availing them- 


selves to the PAP test. Although the test 
was proven out 30 years ago, and has been 
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widely publicized by the American Cancer 
Society and the government, federal officials 
estimate only 20 million out of 60 million 
women have it done annually. 

An American Cancer Society survey earlier 
this year showed 53 per cent of the adult 
female population had the test performed at 
least once. This is a substantial increase 
over 1961, when only 30 per cent said they 
had undergone the test. But it still leaves 
millions unprotected. 

Dr. Carl G. Baker, director of the National 
Cancer Institute, recently told a House sub- 
committee he felt use of the test was “‘dis- 
tressingly low” and that “an insufficient ef- 
fort” was being made to promote it in ghetto 
areas where it is needed. 

Medical studies have shown women from 
poor or “disadvantaged” backgrounds to be 
more prone to cancer of the cervix and the 
uterus. Doctors relate the disease to having 
a child early in life. 

Dunning said his recently dropped PAP 
test project had been conducted primarily 
in inner city areas and had been successful. 

“I think we did perform a great service 
to 2 million women,” he said in an interview. 

Once detected, uterine cancer usually can 
be treated successfully by surgery. It is a 
question of removing it before the cancer 
spreads to other organs. 

The Cancer Society and many physi- 
cians advise having the test at least once 
a year. Some doctors order patients on birth 
control pills to have it twice a year, 

But Dunning said there is some contro- 
versy about the protection afforded by an- 
nual checkups, noting that “60 million tests 
a year really are impractical.” He said the 
natural course of the disease shows that it 
remains localized for some time, perhaps sev- 
eral years. Hence, he said some doctors be- 
lieve a woman could be adequately pro- 
tected with a test at two to three-year in- 
tervals. 

“The chances are, with the lower fre- 
quency of tests, we are protecting more than 
25 per cent of American women now and 
the number is increasing,” he said. 

Dunning said his program began in 1963 
as a demonstration project and has been ad- 
ministered regionally by the Public Health 
Service in grants to hospitals and clinics. 


AN EXAMPLE OF POOR POSTAL 
MANAGEMENT; WEST TEXAS MAIL 
SERVICE DWINDLES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
recently received a letter from Mr. B. E. 
Loyd, the president of Muleshoe State 
Bank of Muleshoe, Tex., in which he out- 
lines some of the difficulties the people 
of this west Texas community are hav- 
ing with the mail service. As Mr. Loyd 
pointed out in his letter, in a town with 
a population of 5,225 people, it takes 3 
days for a letter to be delivered from one 
place in the town to another, and it is 
taking 5 to 6 days for a letter from Mule- 
shoe to be delivered to another point in 
Texas, 

This type of mismanagement is in- 
excusable. However, instead of trying to 
correct problems such as those described 
in Mr. Loyd’s letter, the administration 
would rather dismantle the Post Office 
and turn it into a corporation which 
would be managed by the same people 
who cannot effectively manage the Post 
Office in its present form. 

No one denies that there are problems 
in the Post Office that need solving, how- 
ever, rather than face the hard task of 
reforming the Post Office, the admin- 


istration forces are going to destroy it. 
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Will the present Postmaster be able to 
administer a postal corporation with bet- 
ter results than he had administered the 
Post Office? I submit that he will not be 
able to do so. The passage of the postal 
reorganization bill may prove to be the 
worst piece of legislation in the history 
of this Nation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. B. E. Loyd’s letter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MULESHOE STATE BANK, 
Muleshoe, Tex., July 8, 1970. 
Hon, RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR YARBOROUGH: I am sure that 
you are aware that we are having consid- 
erable difficulty with our mail situation in 
Muleshoe. It is taking 3 days to get a letter 
delivered from one business to another 
here in Muleshoe and taking 5 and 6 days 
for mail to be delivered to other points in 
Texas where we used to get mail delivered in 
2 to 3 days. 

I cannot believe that the Post Office De- 
partment can save money by having all the 
mail sent from Muleshoe to Lubbock to be 
sorted and then returned to Muleshoe, 

We would appreciate very much your 
checking into this and if anything could be 
done to help the situation we would be most 
grateful. Thanking you for your attention 
in this matter, I remain 

Yours sincerely, 

B. E. Lorn, 
President. 


THE INDIAN AS A FELLOW HUMAN 
BEING 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, one of 
the principal findings of the Senate In- 
dian Education Subcommittee was that 
the existence of myths and stereotypes 
about Indians was a significant factor in 
the public’s refusal to accept the Indian 
as a fellow human being. 

The subcommittee recommended that 
school curriculums must change to reflect 
the true history and culture of Indians, 
rather than contribute to the propaga- 
tion of damaging, derogatory—and un- 
true—stereotypes. 

I do not know how many school of- 
ficials and teachers have taken that 
recommendation to heart, but I fear the 
number is far too small. I think we can 
get some sense of the problem by look- 
ing at the answers given by suburban 
Minneapolis elementary schoolchildren 
when they were asked what they knew 
about Indians. 

Their responses: They kill white men. 
They take scalps. They tell lies and fibs. 
They are mean. They have funny names, 
They eat all raw meat. 

These were the kinds of answers a 
University of Minnesota survey team 
found. 

In response to this survey the univer- 
sity is preparing an Indian education 
college-credit course for viewing on 
statewide educational television. It is be- 
ing designed to assist teachers in the 
preparation of curriculum units. Similar 
curriculum units will also be sent to dis- 
tricts throughout the State. 

This is a significant response to a 
major problem, and I applaud the uni- 


versity’s efforts in this area. I ask unani- 
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mous consent that a Minneapolis Tribune 
editorial of July 3, 1970, regarding the 
university survey and proposed TV 
course, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe INDIANS AS SEEN IN SUBURBS 


What do white suburban grade school stu- 
dents think about Indians? Indians mean 
big trouble. They killed white men, They take 
scalps. They tell lies and fibs, They are mean. 
They have funny names, They eat all raw 
meat, These attitudes, ironically, were ex- 
pressed by students at Indian Mounds Ele- 
mentary School in Bloomington, 

The students were asked to write “What 
I Know About Indians” in a one-page essay 
as part of a survey by the University of Min- 
nesota’s Training Center for Community Pro- 
grams. The survey produced 643 essays from 
eight grade schools in Bloomington. 

The results, reported recently by the train- 
ing center, are not all as negative as the ex- 
pressions by some of the students at Indian 
Mounds. Pupils at Indian Mounds and other 
schools also mentioned the injustices in- 
flicted by whites on Indian people, referred 
to Indians in a positive manner, and ex- 
pressed admiration for Indians. “We didn’t 
treat them as we ought to,” wrote a sixth- 
grader at Brookside School. 

But the generalizations in the essays were 
negative enough, said the authors of the re- 
port, to validate the conclusions of a recent 
U.S. Senate Indian Education subcommittee 
study. The subcommittee contended that the 
public schools present a picture of American 
and inaccurate. In Bloomington, said the uni- 
Indians that tends to be uncomplimentary 
versity report, the students showed a depress- 
ing lack of facts about the present condition 
of Indians. The survey also indicated that 
some teachers were inclined to single out and 
overemphasize certain “facts” to the exclu- 
sion of the broader picture of past and pres- 
ent Indian life styles. 

Although the survey was conducted in 
Bloomington, the results should not be con- 
strued as & specific indictment of that school 
district. Similar results likely could be found 
in most school districts of the state. Old 
textbooks containing distorted references to 
Indians are still in use. A balanced treat- 
ment of Indian history often has not been 
integrated into the curriculum. Not enough 
contemporary material on Indians is avail- 
able to teachers, 

As a result of the Bloomington survey, 
the university plans to offer a nine-credit 
Indian-education college course on educa- 
tional television stations throughout the 
state next fall. The purpose of the course 
will be to give teachers the tools to develop 
curriculum units for their classrooms. At the 
same time, the uniyersity will be sending a 
series of curriculum units, produced by 
teachers, to all school districts in the state. 

These and other efforts should help to 
prevent what the university report terms “a 
new round in the old cycle of myth creation 
and maintenance about the American In- 
dian.” But, as the report also points out, the 
schools can't do it all. Distorted perceptions 
of the Indian in the white family, peer group 
and media all help to explain why a Brook- 
side fourth grader wrote, “If I saw an In- 
dian, I'd be scared stiff.” 


ONE OF NATION'S OUTSTANDING 
EDUCATORS TO RETIRE 


Mr. MANSFTELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed. in 
the Recor. a statement. by the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) en- 
titled, “One of Nation’s Outstanding Ed- 
ucators To Retire.” 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REeEcorp, as follows: 


OnE or NATION'S OUTSTANDING EDUCATORS 
To RETIRE 


(Statement by Senator WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey) 


Mr. Wiiu14Ms of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
I wish to salute one of our Nation's out- 
standing educators, Dr. Mason Gross. Dr. 
Gross has announced that he plans to retire 
after 11 years as president of Rutgers Uni- 
versity, the State University of New Jersey. 

During his tenure as president, he has 
guided Rutgers through a period of tremen- 
dous growth. But his dedication has not been 
to growth alone. His overriding goal has been 
the quality and, most importantly, the 
relevancy of education. 

Dr. Gross has been a precursor; he has 
set the patterns. When he assumed the role 
of President, he urged creation of a curricula 
in Asian and African studies. Today, such 
studies are commonplace but this was not 
the situation 11 years ago. 

That speech set a pattern which did not 
vary. Dr. Gross has remained in the fore- 
front of the most innovative educators in 
America. 

To cite all of his accomplishments, would 
require a major volume. 

However, I should like to mention that it 
was Mason Gross who established the first 
urban-oriented college in America, the Liv- 
ingston College of Rutgers University. And 
it was Dr. Gross who opened the doors of 
university education to the disadvantaged. 

As is true generally of university pres- 
idents, Dr. Gross has had his share of prob- 
lems. And he has met them forthrightly 
and with success. 

Perhaps the finest tribute that could be 
paid to Mason Gross is to realize that in an 
age when young people say “Don’t trust 
anyone over 30,” he was not only trusted but 
respected by his students. 

While Dr. Gross is retiring as President of 
Rutgers, I have no doubt that he will con- 
tinue to lend his great ability and dedication 
to the cause of quality education in America, 

In the meantime, I think the people of 
New Jersey join in thanking Dr. Gross for a 
job well done. 

How well he served is reflected in editorials 
which have appeared in New Jersey news- 
papers. 


Dr. Gross SETS DATE 


Like most college presidents, Mason W. 
Gross has not escaped controversy and con- 
flict in this era when educational institutions 
are undergoing violent upheaval. 

Now, after what will be 25 years with the 
university, including 12 years as president, 
he plans to step down from his Rutgers post 
in September 1971, by which time he will be 
60 years old and eligible for retirement. 

Few will blame Dr. Gross for seeking a 
quieter and more contemplative life. Al- 
though he declares his decision to retire was 
not influenced by recent events, certainly 
his view of the burdens he has carried must 
have undergone changes as the pressures 
mounted, and along with them, the inevita- 
ble criticism. 

The dispute with Gov. Cahill over combin- 
ing Rutgers Medical School with the New 


Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry was 


only the latest of a series of conflicts. Rutgers 
and its administration have also been targets 
of criticism, some of it justified and some not, 
over the Urban University Program and the 
way it was launched, over discontinuance of 
ROTC, over student takeovers and other dis- 
orders, and over relations with the Legisla- 
ture andi other Trenton officials. 
Nevertheless, the tall, scholarly and pro- 
fessorial figure of Dr. Gross has been a pop- 
ular one on the Rutgers campuses and un- 
questionably he argued well the case for 
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greater understanding of students’ view- 
points and for accommodations allowing 
youth a larger role in university affairs. He 
has been a pioneer in pushing for increased 
focus on the needs of students from disad- 
vantaged groups and in trying to make Rut- 
gers more responsive to the needs of a 
changing society. 

At the same time, Dr. Gross has been a 
dedicated leader in guiding Rutgers through 
an 1l-year period of unprecedented expan- 
sion while it was developing its newly found 
role as the state university. In the process, 
it increased its national stature. 

For those achievements, and for bearing 
the recent awesomely difficult burdens with 
his usual courtliness and grace, Dr. Gross 
merits gratitude and thanks. 


A SUBSTANTIAL Loss 


Dr. Mason Welch Gross at the moment is 
probably better known to most New Jersey 
residents for the last two years of his long 
and distinguished tenure as Rutgers Univer- 
sity president than for the previous nine in 
which the institution had grown appreciably 
and taken on academic stature. 

Controversy has a way of making a celeb- 
rity of a person. It was something that Dr. 
Gross neither sought nor wanted. He was 
& college president who like numerous col- 
leagues in other universities was caught up 
in the vortex of violent social change, a 
mood that was and is deeply rooted in the 
nation’s institutions of higher learning. 

Rutgers has been disrupted by demon- 
Strations and protests, but hardly in the 
clamorous and virulent dimensions that af- 
flicted other universities. And despite the 
criticism of legislators, Dr. Gross was able 
$o deal with these incidents in most in- 
stances with an admirable degree of 
straint and understanding. os ex 

The period of stress on the Rutgers campus 
in a fuller, positive sense, was a stern test of 
the university's administration under Dr. 
Gross’ guidance, And it is apparent that the 
school not only has survived but has grown 
with the experience, 

The brief tumultuous period in the school’s 
history may currently tend to obscure Dr. 
Gross’ substantial contributions to the 
school’s academic maturity and substance. 

But controversy and differences are part of 
an institution’s changing role in a society 
that is undergoing radical social change. It 
was apparent that Dr. Gross was acutely 
cognizant of the new and greater responsi- 
bility that American academe has had to as- 
sume in this transition. Open enrollment, a 
program that dramatically broadened educa- 
tional opportunities for economically disen- 
franchised students from urban areas, was a 
major innovation instituted at Rutgers under 
Dr. Gross’ administration. 

Any appraisal of his tenure at Rutgers 
must include his unrelenting and courageous 
resistance to political incursion of the state 
university, an issue on which Dr. Gross and 
legislators have locked horns on a number 
of occasions. His most recent experience in 
this area was his opposition to the legislative 

of a measure that would transfer con- 
trol of the school’s two-year medical school 
to a new statewide medical education board. 

This newspaper favored the revamped med- 
ical education program initiated by Gov. 
Cahill to improve the delivery of health care 
for the whole state, but it reccgnized that 
these differences stemmed from genuine con- 
flicts on fundamental issues. Dr. Gross’ pri- 
mary concern was to develop the university's 
medical school into a four year Institution 
under Rutgers’ control; we subscribed to the 
thinking behind the governor’s proposal to 
integrate medical education because it was 
addressed to the more urgent problem of 
meeting health care needs in fullest dimen- 
sion with available resources. 

None of this diminishes the enormous in- 
fluence he brought to bear during his 11- 
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year incumbency in which Rutgers has 
achieved impressive growth, from a relatively 
small college to a large, multi-campus uni- 
versity that has gained increasing respect in 
the academic community. His retirement 
represents a substantial loss in New Jersey 
higher learning, but even more so for the 
state university. 


ENVIRONMENTAL BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, since 
Earth Day, there has been a great deal 
of talk about the cleaning of our en- 
vironment and making it livable for 
future generations. Numerous ideas, 
many of them sound, have been put 
forth as suggestions for accomplishing 
this enormous task. 

Yet some of the most basic, yet beau- 
tiful thoughts on saving our already 
ravaged earth, came from Barbara 
Wadsworth, Richard Perdue, Elizabeth 
Moran, and the students of Carolyn 
Roth, biology teacher, North High School 
in Minneapolis, Minn. 

They call it the “Environmental Bill 
of Rights.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this ef- 
fort be printed in the Recorp along with 
the names of the students who signed 
the document. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ENVIRONMENTAL BILL OF RIGHTS 


We, being of sound mind and body, do 
hereby submit these suggestions, while there 
is still air to breathe, for an environmental 
Bill of Rights. 

(a) No man shall have the right to pol- 
lute another man’s property without his con- 
sent. Nor shall a man be able to pollute 
his own property in such a way as to en- 
danger his neighbor’s property. 

(b) The government shall not have the 
right to infringe on any man’s right to a 
pure environment, (pure environment being 
of clean water, air free from major pollut- 
ants, land free from corrosive misuse.) 

(c) Man shall not be permitted to en- 
danger earth’s natural species to the point 
of extinction, 

Phillip E. Demry, Susan Heimkes, Mary 
Madson, Megan Jones, Edwin B. Mudge, 
Burnadette Pettiford, Billie Bolden, 
Brian Babb, Becky Shostrom, and Mar- 
ilyn Magnuson, 

Steye Smith, Sandra Demry, Carol Tem- 
ple, Simon Bank, Mike Allen, Jim 
Thompson, Charles Williams, Suzy 
Burke, Terry Minard, and Karl Hanson. 

Steven Peterson, R. Jacobson, Carolyn 
Carter, Rose Ann Genich, Jane Lang, 
Bud Brophy, Barb Gilmer, Sandi Gil- 
mer, Debby Anderson, and Debbie 
Comeau. 

Gary Pribyl, Suzanne Murschell, Kenn 
Masica, Charles Varone, Gary Caviness, 
Tara Lockwood, Richard Z. Woldorsky, 
David Steen, Greg Olson, and Kathy 
Voller. 

Lyle Geimendinger, Anita Uruina, Marti 
Lawrence, Lester Hall, Bill Tollifson, 
Phillip McElhaney, Larry Shackle, 
Terry Letourneau, John Duyer, and 
Barb Wadsworth. 

Ray Turner, Gary Gibbs, Linda Heimen- 
dinger, Elizabeth Moran, Susan Hart- 
fiel, Elizabeth Dahli, Nancy Stachowski, 
Roxanne Schmidt, Forrest Little, and 
Cathy Johnson. 

Mary Huseby, Kim Hutchins, Pam 
Hunter, Richard Hunter, J. Jones, Joan 
Campion, Rocky Yurch, Peter M. Ni- 
kiel, Alan Dupary, and Michael Bell- 
field. 
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William Patterson, Joanne Davis, Gerri 
Johnson, Dave Schmidt, Todd Stenson, 
Ida Johnson, Jerry Lease, David Baltus, 
Elizabeth Gordon, Pam Lindquist, 
Dave Nelson, Lois Edwards, and Richie 
Campbell. 


PUERTO RICO CONSTITUTION DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record a statement by the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS) on 
Puerto Rico Constitution Day. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Puerto Rico CONSTITUTION Day 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. President, 
July 25th is a day to honor and salute the 
people of Puerto Rico, for it was 18 years ago 
that this small nation achieved Common- 
wealth status. 

The long journey toward self-government, 
however, was not an easy one. During more 
than 400 years of its existence—from dis- 
covery until United States control in 1898— 
Puerto Rico was ruled by approximately 140 
Spanish governors. 

Although not always mistreated, the 
Puerto Ricans were denied the privilege of 
self-rule. Even after the United States as- 
sumed control following the Spanish-Amer- 
ican conflict, Puerto Rican political power 
did not become predominate. It was not un- 
til 1917 that an act of Congress created there 
the start of a self-governing and free-trading 
society. 

The next several years lead the way to 
great social change and economic improve- 
ment. Governmental dominance was soon 
channeled through political organizations, 
guiding Puerto Rico to its first democratic 
election in 1948, wherein Luis Manoz Marin 
was elected governor. And on July 25, 1952, 
climaxing many years of continued deter- 
mination, a democratic constitution was 
adopted. Significantly created was a legisla- 
tive body that has enacted and provided en- 
forcement for all laws, a process that still 
prevails on this modern and progressive 
island. 

Mr. President, for all Puerto Ricans, Con- 
stitution Day is a reminder of the sturdy 
foundation of their present democratic sys- 
tem. To acknowledge and praise the accom- 
plishments of these people, we in. the United 
States honor the traditions to which all free 
men aspire. 


IS FREEDOM DYING IN AMERICA? 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President; Look 
magazine for July 14 contains an article, 
written by the noted historian Henry 
Steele Commager, which is extremely 
eras to the debate on the pending 

The article is entitled “Is Freedom 
Dying in America?” In it, the author dis- 
cusses emerging threats to the freedoms 
and values enshrined in our Bill of 
Rights. 

One particularly noteworthy passage 
reads as follows: 

Let us turn then to practical and particu- 
lar issues and ask, in each case, what are 
and will be the consequences of policies that 


repress freedom, discourage independence 
and impair justice in American society, and 
what are, and will be, the consequences of 
applying to politics and society those stand- 
ards and habits of free inquiry that we apply 
as a matter of course to scientific inquiry? 
Consider the erosion of, due process of 
law—that complex of rules and safeguards 
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built up over the centuries to make sure that 
every man will have a fair trial, Remember 
that it is designed not only for the protection 
of desperate characters charged with mon- 
strous crimes; it is designed for every liti- 
gant. Nor is due process merely for the 
benefit.of the accused. As Justice Robert H. 
Jackson. said, “It is the best insurance for 
the Government itself against those blunders 
which leave lasting stains on a system of 
justice... ,” 

And why is it necessary to guarantee a fair 
trial for all—for those accused of treason, for 
those who champion unpopular causes in a 
disorderly fashion, for those who assert their 
social and political rights against community 
prejudices, as well as for corporations, labor 
unions and churches? It is, of course, neces- 
sary so that justice will be done. Justice is 
the end, the aim, of government. It is im- 
plicitly the end of all governments; it is 
quite explicitly the end of the United States 
Government, for.it was “in order to... es- 
tablish justice” that the Constitution was 
ordained. 

Trials are held not in order to obtain con- 
victions; -they are held to find justice. And 
over the centuries, we have learned by ex- 
perience that unless we conduct trials by 
rule and suffuse them with the spirit of 
fair play, justice will not be done. The argu- 
ment that the scrupulous observance of 
technicalities of due process slows up or 
frustrates speedy convictions is, of course, 
correct, if all you want is convictions. But 
why not go all the way and restore the use 
of torture? That got confessions and convic- 
tions! Every argument in favor of abating 
due process in order to get convictions ap- 
plies with equal force to the use of the third 
degree and the restoration of torture. It is 
important to remember that nation after 
nation abandoned torture (the Americans 
never had it), not merely because it was 
barbarous, but because, though it wrung 
confessions from its victims, it did not get 
justice. It implicated the innocent with the 
guilty, it outraged the moral sense of the 
community. Due process proved both more 
humane and infinitely more efficient, 

Or consider the problem of wiretapping. 
That in many cases wiretapping “works” is 
clear enough, but 50 do other things pro- 
hibited by civilized society, such as torture 
or the invasion of the home. But “electronic 
surveillance,” said Justice William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr., “strikes deeper than at the ancient 
feeling that a man’s home is his castle; it 
strikes at freedom of communication, a pos- 
tulate of our Kind of society. . . . Freedom 
of speech is undermined where people fear 
to speak unconstrainedly in what they sup- 
pose to be the privacy of home or office.” 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
Is FREEDOM DYING IN AMERICA? 
“There are certain words, 
Our own and others’, we’re used to—words 
we've used, 
Heard, had to recite, forgotten, 
Rubbed shiny in the pocket, left home for 
keepsakes, 
Inherited, stuck away in the back-drawer, 
In the locked trunk, at the back of the quiet 
mind. 
Liberty, equally, fraternity, 
To none will we sell, refuse or deny, right or 
justice. 
We hold these truths to be self-evident. 
I am ed saying—what if these words 


What if they pass and are gone and are no 
more ...? 
It took long to buy these words. 
It took a long time to buy them and much 
" 


—Stephen Vincent Benét. 
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“Those, who would give up essential liberty 
to purchase a little temporary safety,” said 
Benjamin Franklin, two centuries ago, “de- 
serve neither liberty nor safety.” 

Today we are busy doing what Franklin 
warned us against, Animated by impatience, 
anger and fear, we are giving up essential 
liberties, not for safety, but for the appear- 
ance of safety. We are corroding due process 
and the rule of law not for Order, but for the 
semblance of order. We will find that when 
we have given up liberty, we will not have 
safety, and that when we have given up jus- 
tice, we will not have order. 

“We in this nation appear headed for a 
new period of repression,” Mayor John V. 
Lindsay of New York recently warned us. We 
are in fact already in it. 

Not since the days when Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy bestrode the political stage, fo- 
menting suspicion and hatred, betraying the 
Bill of Rights, bringing Congress and the 
State Department into disrepute, have we ex- 
perienced anything like the current offensive 
against the exercise of freedom in America. If 
repression is not yet as blatant or as flam- 
boyant as it was during the McCarthy years, 
it is in many respects more pervasive and 
more formidable. For it comes to us now with 
official sanction and is imposed upon us by 
officials sworn to uphold the law: the Attor- 
ney General, the FBI, state and local officials, 
the police, and even judges. In Georgia and 
California, in Lamar, S.C., and Jackson, Miss., 
and Kent, Ohio, the attacks are overt and 
dramatic; on the higher levels of the national 
administration, it is a process of erosion, the 
erosion of what Thomas Jefferson called “the 
sacred soil of liberty.” Those in high office do 
not openly proclaim their disillusionment 
with the principles of freedom, but they con- 
fess it by their conduct, while the people 
acquiesce in their own disinheritance by 
abandoning the “eternal viliglance” that is 
the price of liberty. 

There is nothing more ominous than this 
popular indifference toward the loss of lib- 
erty, unless it is the failure to understand 
what is at stake. Two centuries ago, Ed- 
mund Burke said of Americans that they 
“snuff the approach of tyranny in every 
tainted breeze.” Now, their senses are 
blunted. The evidence of public-opinion polls 
is persuasive that a substantial part of the 
American people no longer know or cher- 
ish the Bill of Rights. They are, it appears, 
quite prepared to silence criticism of govern- 
mental policies if such criticism is thought— 
by the Government—damaging to the na- 
tional interest. They are prepared to cen- 
sor newspaper and television reporting if such 
reports are considered—by the Government— 
damaging to the national interest! As those 
in authority inevitably think whatever pol- 
icies, they pursue, whatever laws they en- 
force, whatever wars they fight, are in the 
national interest, this attitude is a formula 
for the ending of all criticism, which is an- 
other way of saying for the ending of de- 
mocracy. 

Corruption of language is often a first 
sign of a deeper malaise of mind and spirit, 
and it is ominous that invasions of liberty 
are carried on, today, in the name of con- 
stitutionalism, and the impairment of due 
process, in the name of Law and Order. 
Here it takes the form of a challenge to 
the great principle of the separation of pow- 
ers, and there to the equally great principle 
of the superiority of the civil to the military 
authority. Here it is the intimidation of 
the press and television by threats both 
subtle and blatant, there of resort to the 
odious doctrine of “intent” to punish anti- 
war demonstrators. Here it is the use of the 
dangerous weapon of censorship, overt and 
covert, to silence troublesome criticism, there 
the abuse of the power of punishment by 
contempt of court. The thrust ts everywhere 
the same and so too the animus behind it: 
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to equate dissent with lawlessness and non- 
conformity with treason. The purpose of 
those who are prepared to sweep aside our 
ancient guarantees of freedom is to blot out 
those great problems that glare upon us from 
every horizon, and pretend that if we re- 
fuse to acknowledge them, they will some- 
how go away. It is to argue that discontent 
is not an honest expression of genuine griev- 
ances but of willfulmess, or perversity, or 
perhaps of the crime of being young, and 
that if it can only be stified, we can restore 
harmony to our distracted society. 

Men like Vice President Spiro T. Agnew 
simplistically equate opposition to official 
policies with effete intellectualism, and cater 
to the sullen suspicion of intellectuals, al- 
ways latent in any society, to silence that 
opposition. Frightened people everywhere, 
alarmed by lawlessness and violence in their 
communities, and impatient with the notion 
that we cannot really end violence until we 
deal with its causes, call loudly for tougher 
laws, tougher cops and tougher courts or—as 
in big cities like New York or small towns 
like Lamar—simply take authority into their 
own hands and respond with vigilante tac- 
tics. Impatient people, persuaded that the 
law is too slow and too indulgent, and that 
order is imperiled by judicial insistence on 
due process, are prepared to sweep aside cen- 
turies of progress toward the rule of law in 
order to punish those they regard as enemies 
of society. Timid men who have no confidence 
in the processes of democracy or in the po- 
tentialities of education are ready to abandon 
for a police state the experiment that Lincoln 
called “the last best hope of earth.” 

The pattern of repression is, alas, all too 
familiar. Most ominous is the erosion of due 
process of law, perhaps the noblest concept 
in the long history of law and one so impor- 
tant that it can be equated with civilization, 
for it is the very synonym for justice. It is 
dificult to remember a period in our own 
history in which due process has achieved 
more victories in the courts and suffered 
more setbacks in the arena of politics and 
public opinion than in the last decade. While 
the Warren Court steadily enlarged the scope 
and strengthened the thrust of this historic 
concept, to make it an effective instrument 
for creating a more just society, the political 
and the law-enforcement agencies have dis- 
played mounting antagonism to the principle 
itself and resistance to its application. The 
desegregation decision of 1954 has been sabo- 
taged by both the Federal and local govern- 
ments—a sabotage dramatized by the recent 
decision of the Justice Department to sup- 
port tax exemption for private schools orga- 
nized to frustrate desegregation. 

There are many other examples. Pending 
legislation, including the Organized Crime 
Control Act of 1969, provides for “preventive 
detention” in seeming violation of the con- 
stitutional guarantee of presumption of in- 
nocence; limits the right of the accused to 
examine evidence illegally obtained; permits 
police to batter their way into a private house 
without notice (the no-knock provision); 
and provides sentences of up to 30 years for 
“dangerous special offenders.” And the gov- 
ernment itself, from local police to the At- 
torney General, persists in what Justice 
Holmes called the “dirty business” of wire- 
tapping and bugging to obtain evidence for 
convictions, though this is a clear violation 
of the right of protection against self- 
incrimination, 

Equally flagrant is the attack on First 
Amendment freedoms—freedom of speech, 
press, petition and assembly—an attack that 
takes the form of intimidation and harass- 
ment rather than of overt repudiation. The 
President and the Vice President have joined 
in a crusade designed to force great news- 
papers like the New York Times and the 
Washington Post to moderate their criticism 
of Administration policies, and to frighten 
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the television networks into scaling down 
their coverage of events that the Government 
finds embarrassing; a position that rests on 
the curious principle that the real crime is 
not official misconduct but the portrayal of 
that. misconduct. Mr. Agnew, indeed, has 
gone so far as to call on governors to drive the 
news purveyed by “bizarre extremists” from 
newspapers and television sets; it is an ad- 
monition that, if taken literally, would deny 
newspaper and TV coverage to Mr. Agnew 
himself. All this is coupled with widespread 
harassment of the young, directed superfi- 
cially at little more than hairstyle, dress or 
manners—but directed in fact to their opin- 
ions, or perhaps to their youthfulness. And 
throughout the country, government officials 
are busy compiling dossiers on almost all 
citizens prominent enough to come to their 
attention. 

Government itself is engaged increasingly 
in violating what President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower chose as the motto for the Columbia 
University bicentenary: “Man’s right to 
knowledge and the free use thereof.” The 
USIA proscribes books that criticize Ameri- 
can foreign policy at the same time that it 
launches a positive program of celebrating 
the Nixon Administration and the conduct of 
the Vietnam war through films and a library 
of “safe” books selected by well-vetted ex- 
perts. The Federal Government spends mil- 
lions of dollars presenting its version of his- 
tory and politics to the American people. The 
Pentagon alone spends $47 million a year on 
public relations and maintains hundreds of 
lobbyists to deal with Congress, and the De- 
fense Department floods schools and clubs 
and veterans organizations with films de- 
signed to win support for the war. 

Meantime, the growing arrogance of the 
military and its eager intervention in areas 
long supposed to be exclusively civilian 
gravely threaten the principle of the superi- 
ority of the civil to the military power. 
Military considerations are advanced to 
justify the revival of the shabby practices of 
the McCarthy era—security clearances for 
civilians working in all establishments that 
have contracts with Defense—a category that 
includes laboratories, educational institu- 
tions and research organizations. What the 
standards are that may be expected to dictate 
security “clearance” is suggested by Vice 
President Agnew’s proposals to “separate the 
{protest leaders] from our society—with no 
more regret than we should feel over discard- 
ing rotten apples from a barrel.” That is, of 
course, precisely the philosophy that ani- 
mated the Nazi. Military considerations, too, 
are permitted to dictate polices of secrecy 
that extend even to censorship of the Con- 
gressional Record, thus denying to congress- 
men, as to the American people, information 
they need to make decisions on foreign policy. 
Secrecy embraces, not unnaturally, facts 
about the conduct of the war; Attorney Gen- 
eral Mitchell, it was reported, hoped to keep 
the Cambodian caper secret from Congress 
and the people until it was a fait accompli. 
So, too, the CIA, in theory merely an infor- 
mation-gathering agency, covers its far-flung 
operations in some 60 countries with a cloak 
of secrecy so thick that even Congress cannot 
penetrate it. The Army itself, entering the 
civilian arena, further endangers freedom of 
assembly and of speech by employing some- 
thing like a thousand agents to mingle in 
student and other assemblies and report to 
the Army what they see and hear. This is, 
however, merely a tiny part of the some $3 
billion that our Government spends every 
year in various types of esplonage—more 
every year than the total cost of the Federal 
Government from its foundation in 1789 to 
the beginning of the Civil War in 1861! 

It would be an exaggeration to say that the 
United States is a garrison state, but none to 
Say that it is in danger of becoming one. 

The purpose of this broad attack on Amer- 
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ican freedoms is to silence criticism of Gov- 
ernment and of the war, and to encourage the 
attitude that the Government knows best and 
must be allowed a free hand, an attitude 
Americans have thought odious ever since 
the days of George III. It is to brand the uni- 
versities as a fountainhead of subversion and 
thus weaken them as a force in public life. 
It is to restore “balance” to the judiciary and 
thereby reverse some of the great achieve- 
ments of the 16 years of the Warren Court and 
to reassure the Bourbons, North and South, 
who are alarmed at the spectacle of judicial 
liberalism. It is to return to a “strict” in- 
terpretation of the power of states over 
racial relations and civil liberties—a euphem- 
ism for the nullification of those liberties. 

The philosophy behind all this, doubtless 
unconscious, is that government belongs to 
the President and the Vice President; that 
they are the masters, and the people, the 
subjects. A century ago, Walt Whitman 
warned of “the never-ending audacity of 
elected persons”; what would he say if he 
were living today? Do we need to proclaim 
once more the most elementary principle of 
our constitutional system: that in the United 
States, the people are the masters and all 
Officials are servants—officials in the White 
House, in the Cabinet, in the Congress, in 
the state executive and legislative chambers; 
Officials, too, in uniform, whether of the na- 
tional guard or of the police? 

Those who are responsible for the cam- 
paign to restrict freedom and hamstring the 
Bill of Rights delude themselves that if they 
can but have their way, they will return the 
country to stability and order, They are mis- 
taken, They are mistaken not merely because 
they are in fact hostile to freedom, but be- 
cause they don’t understand the relation of 


freedom to the things they prize most—to 


security, to order, to law. 

What is that relationship? 

For 2,500 years, civilized men have yearned 
and struggled for freedom from tyranny—the 
tyranny of depotic government and supersti- 
tion and ignorance. What explains this long 
devotion to the idea and practice of freedom? 
How does it happen that all Western societies 
so exalt freedom that they have come to 
equate it with civilization itself? 

Freedom has won its exalted place in phil- 
osophy and policy quite simply because, over 
the centuries, we have come to see that it is 
a necessity; a necessity for justice, a necessity 
for progress, a necessity for survival. 

How familiar the argument that we must 
learn to reconcile the rival claims of freedom 
and order. But they do not really need to be 
reconciled; they were never at odds. They are 
not alternatives, they are two sides to the 
same coin, indissolubly welded together. The 
community—society or nation—has an inter- 
est in the rights of the individual because 
without the exercise of those rights, the com- 
munity itself will decay and collapse. The 
individual has an interest in the stability of 
the community of which he is a part because 
without security, his rights are useless. No 
community can long prosper without nour- 
ishing the exercise of individual liberties for, 
as John Stuart Mill wrote a century ago. “A 
State which dwarfs its men, in order that 
they may be more docile instruments in its 
hands .. . will find that with small men no 
great thing can really be accomplished.” And 
no individual can fulfill his genius without 
supporting the just authority of the state, 
for in a condition of anarchy, neither dignity 
nor freedom can prosper. 

The function of freedom is not merely to 
protect and exalt the individual, vital as that 
is to the health of society. Put quite simply, 
we foster freedom in order to avoid error and 
discover truth; so far, we have found no 
other way to achieve this objective. So, too, 
with dissent. We do not indulge dissent. for 
sentimental reasons; we encourage it because 
we have learned that we cannot live with- 
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out it. A nation that silences dissent, whether 
by force, intimidation, the withholding of 
information or a foggy intellectual climate, 
invites disaster. A nation that penalizes criti- 
cism is left with passive acquiescence in 
error. A nation that discourages originality 
is left with minds that are unimaginative 
and dull. And with stunted minds, as with 
stunted men, no great thing can be accom- 
plished. 

It is for this reason that history celebrates 
not the victors who successfully silenced dis- 
sent but their victims who fought to speak 
the truth as they saw it. It is the bust of 
Socrates that stands in the schoolroom, not 
the busts of those who condemned him to 
death for “corrupting the youth.” It is Savo- 
narola we honor, not the Pope who had him 
burned there in the great Piazza in Florence. 
It is Tom Paine we honor, not the English 
judge who outlawed him for writing the 
Rights of Man. 

Our own history, too, is one of rebellion 
against authority. We remember Roger Wil- 
liams, who championed toleration, not John 
Cotton, who drove him from the Bay Colony; 
we celebrate Thomas Jefferson, whose motto 
was “Rebellion to tyrants is obedience to 
God,” not Lord North; we read Henry 
Thoreau on civil disobedience, rather than 
those messages of President Polk that earned 
him the title “Polk the Mendacious”; it is 
John Brown’s soul that goes marching on, 
not that of the judge who condemned him 
to death at Charles Town. 

Why is this? It is not merely because of 
the nobility of character of these martyrs. 
Some were not particularly noble. It is be- 
cause we can see now that they gave their 
lives to defend the interests of humanity, 
and that they, not those who punished them, 
were the true benefactors of humanity. 

But it is not just the past that needed 
freedom for critics, nonconformists and dis- 
senters. We, too, are assailed by problems 
that seem insoluble; we, too, need new ideas. 
Happily, ours is not a closed system—not yet, 
anyway. We have a long history of experi- 
mentation in politics, social relations and 
science. We experiment in astrophysics be- 
cause we want to land on the moon; we ex- 
periment in biology because we want to find 
the secret of life; we experiment in medicine 
because we want to cure cancer; and in all 
of these areas, and a hundred others, we 
make progress. If we are to survive and 
flourish, we must approach politics, law and 
social institutions in the same spirit that we 
approach science. We know that we have not 
found final truth in physics or biology. Why 
do we suppose that we have found final truth 
in politics or law? And just as scientists wel- 
come new truth wherever they find it, even 
in the most disreputable places, so states- 
men, jurists and educators must be prepared 
to welcome new ideas and new truths from 
whatever sources they come, however alien 
their appearance, however revolutionary their 
implications. 

“There can be no difference anywhere,” 
said the philosopher William James, “that 
doesn't make a difference elsewhere—no dif- 
ference in abstract truth that doesn’t ex- 
press itself in a difference in concrete 
fact... .” 

Let us turn then to practical and particular 
issues and ask, in each case, what are and 
will be the consequences of policies that re- 
press freedom, discourage independence and 
impair justice in American society, and what 
are, and will be, the consequences of applying 
to politics and society those standards and 
habits of free inquiry that we apply as a 
matter of course to scientific inquiry? 

Consider the erosion of due process of law— 
that complex of rules and safeguards built up 
over the centuries to make sure that every 
man will have a fair trial. Remember that it 
is designed not only for the protection of des- 
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perate characters charged with monstrous 
crimes; it is designed for every litigant. Nor is 
due process merely for the benefit of the ac- 
cused. As Justice Robert H. Jackson said, 
“It is the best insurance for the Government 
itself against those blunders which leave 
lasting stains on a system of justice... . 

And why is it necessary to guarantee a fair 
trial for all—for those accused of treason, for 
those who champion unpopular causes in a 
disorderly fashion, for those who assert their 
social and political rights against community 
prejudices, as well as for corporations, labor 
unions and churches? It is, of course, neces- 
sary so that justice will be done. Justice is 
the end, the aim, of government. It is im- 
plicitly the end of all governments; it is 
quite explicitly the end of the United States 
Government, for it was “in order to . . . es- 
tablish justice” that the Constitution was 
ordained. 

Trials are held not in order to obtain con- 
victions; they are held to find justice. And 
over the centuries, we have learned by ex- 
perience that unless we conduct trials by 
rule and suffuse them with the spirit of fair 
play, justice will not be done. The argument 
that the scrupulous observance of technicali- 
ties of due process slows up or frustrates 
speedy convictions is, of course, correct, if 
all you want is convictions. But why not go 
all the way and restore the use of torture? 
That got confessions and convictions! Every 
argument in favor of abating due process in 
order to get convictions applies with equal 
force to the use of the third degree and the 
restoration of torture. It is important to re- 
member that nation after nation abandoned 
torture (the Americans never had it), not 
merely because it was barbarous, but be- 
cause, though it wrung confessions from its 
victims, it did not get justice. It implicated 
the innocent with the guilty, it outraged the 
moral sense of the community. Due process 
proved both more humane and infinitely 
more efficient. 

Or consider the problem of wiretapping. 
That in many cases wiretapping “works” is 
clear enough, but so do other things prohib- 
ited by civilized society, such as torture or 
the invasion of the home. But “electronic 
surveillance,” said Justice William J. Bren- 
nan, Jr., “strikes deeper than at the an- 
cient feeling that a man’s home is his cas- 
tle; it strikes at freedom of communication, 
a postulate of our kind of society .... 
Freedom of speech is undermined where 
people fear to speak unconstrainedly in what 
they suppose to be the privacy of home or 
Office.” 

Perhaps the most odious violation of jus- 
tice is the maintenance of a double stand- 
ard: one justice for blacks and another for 
whites, one for the rich and another for the 
poor, one for those who hold “radical” ideas, 
and another for those who are conservative 
and respectable. Yet we have daily before 
our eyes just such a double standard of jus- 
tice. The “Chicago Seven,” who crossed state 
lines with “intent” to stir up a riot, have re- 
ceived heavy jail sentences, but no convic- 
tions have been returned against the Chi- 
cago police who participated in that riot. 
Black Panthers are on trial for their lives for 
alleged murders, but policemen involved in 
wantonly attacking a Black Panther head- 
quarters and killing two blacks have been 
punished by demotion. 

Turn to the role and function of freedom 
in our society—freedom of speech and of 
the press—and the consequences of laying re- 
strictions upon these freedoms. The conse- 
quence is, of course, that society will be de- 
prived of the inestimable advantage of in- 
quiry, criticism, exposure and dissent. If the 
press is not permitted to perform its tradi- 
tional function of presenting the whole news, 
the American people will go uninformed. If 
television is dissuaded from showing con- 
troversial films, the people will be denied the 
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opportunity to know what is going on. If 
teachers and scholars are disco from 
inquiring into the truth of history or poli- 
tics or anthropology, future generations may 
never acquire those habits of intellectual in- 
dependence essential to the working of de- 
mocracy. An enlightened citizenry is neces- 
sary for self-government. If facts are with- 
held, or distorted, how can the people be 
enlightened, how can self-government work? 

The real question in all this is what kind 
of society do we want? Do we want a police 
society where none are free of surveillance 
by their government? Or do we want a society 
where ordinary people can go about their 
business without the eye of Big Brother upon 
them? 

The Founding Fathers feared secrecy in 
government not merely because it was a vote 
of no-confidence in the intelligence and vir- 
tue of the people but on the practical ground 
that all governments conceal their mistakes 
behind the shield of secrecy; that if they are 
permitted to get away with this in little 
things, they will do it in big things—like the 
Bay of Pigs or the invasion of Cambodia. 

And if you interfere with academic free- 
dom in order to silence criticism, or critics, 
you do not rid the university of subversion. 
It is not ideas that are subversive, it is the 
lack of ideas. What you do is to silence or 
get rid of those men who have ideas, leaving 
the institution to those who have no ideas, 
or have not the courage to express those that 
they have. Are such men as these what we 
want to direct the education of the young 
and advance the cause of learning? 

The conclusive argument against secrecy 
in scientific research is that it will in the end 
give us bad science. First-rate scientists will 
not so gravely violate their integrity as to con- 
fine their findings to one government or one 
society, for the first loyalty of science is to 
scientific truth. “The Sciences,” said Edward 
Jenner of smallpox fame, “are never at war.” 
We have only to consider the implications of 
secrecy in the realm of medicine; What would 
we think of doctors favoring secrecy in cancer 
research on the grounds of “national 
interest”? 

The argument against proscribing books, 
which might normally be in our overseas 
libraries, because they are critical of Admin- 
istration policies is not that it will hurt 
authors or publishers. No. It is quite simply 
that if the kind of people who believe in pro- 
scription are allowed to contro] our libraries, 
these will cease to be centers of learning 
and become the instruments of party. The 
argument against withholding visas from 
foreign scholars whose ideas may be consid- 
ered subversive is not that this will incon- 
venience them. It is that we deny ourselves 
the benefit of what they have to say. Suppose 
President Andrew Jackson had denied entry 
to Alexis de Tocqueville on the ground that 
he was an aristocrat and might therefore 
be a subversive influence on our democracy? 
We would have lost the greatest. book ever 
written about America. 

There is one final consideration. Govern- 
ment, as Justice Louis D. Brandeis observed 
half a century ago, “is the potent, the omni- 
present teacher. For good or for ill, it teaches 
the whole people by its example.” If govern- 
ment tries to solve its problems by resort 
to large-scale violence, its citizens. will as- 
sume that violence is the normal way to solve 
problems. If government itself violates the 
law, it brings the law into contempt, and 
breeds anarchy. If government masks its 
operations, foreign and domestic, in a cloak 
of secrecy, it encourages the creation of a 
closed, not an open, society. If government 
shows itself impatient with due process, it 
must expect that its people will come to 
scorn the slow procedures of orderly debate 
and negotiation and turn to the easy solu- 
tions of force. If government. embraces the 
principle that the end justifies the means, 
it radiates approval of a doctrine so odious 
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that it will in the end destroy the whole of 
society. If government shows, by its habitual 
conduct, that it rejects the claims of freedom 
and of justice, freedom and justice will cease 
to be the ends of our society. 

Eighty years ago, Lord Bryce wrote of the 
American people that “the masses of the 
people are wiser, fairer and more temperate 
in any matter to which they can be induced 
to bend their minds, than most Euro) 
philosophers have believed possible for the 
masses of the people to be.” 

Is this still true? If the American people 
can indeed be persuaded to “bend their 
minds” to the great questions of the preser- 
vation of freedom, it may still prove true. 
If they cannot, we may be witnessing, even 
now, a dissolution of the fabric of freedom 
that may portend the dissolution of the Re- 
public. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 5 
minutes prior to the vote today on the 
pending District of Columbia conference 
report, the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to clear the floor and the lobbies of all 
staff personnel except the staffs of the 
Secretary of the Senate, the Sergeant at 
Arms, the secretary for the majority, the 
secretary for the minority, their assist- 
ants, the aides to the leadership on both 
sides of the aisle, staff personnel asso- 
ciated with the manager of the confer- 
ence report, and the personnel of the two 
policy committees, and that such per- 
sonnel remain off the floor and from the 
lobbies until the vote is announced, at 
which time they may be permitted to 
return to the Chamber. 

I further ask unanimous consent that 
the Sergeant at Arms be instructed to 
inform those aides, when they do come 
on the floor, that they are to take seats 
in the rear of the Chamber and stay 
seated, or leave the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, and the Sergeant at Arms is so 
instructed. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT RE- 
FORM AND CRIMINAL PROCEDURE 


ACT OF 1970—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The busi- 
ness will be stated by title for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


July 23, 1970 


The report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the 
amendment of the House to the text of the 
bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the courts of the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Who yields time? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 8 
minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 8 
minutes. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, on July 
11, 1969, the Department of Justice sent 
to the Congress legislation providing for 
a comprehensive reorganization of the 
inefficient and antiquated system of 
criminal justice in the District of 
Columbia. 

There was no dissent at that time, nor 
is there dissent today; from the position 
that this proposed reorganization is long 
overdue and vitally necessary. Indeed, 
the President of the United States is- 
sued a message only 11 days after he as- 
sumed office on January 20, 1969, calling 
for such a reorganization and reform of 
the criminal justice system in the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 

Today, more than 18 months after the 
Presidential message and over a year 
after the introduction of the necessary 
legislation, the court reform and reor- 
ganization are needed more than ever. 
For the existing system of criminal jus- 
tice is simply incapable of coping with 
the local crime problem. 

How else can we explain the fact that 
despite the enormous increase of crime 
in recent years, the number of felony in- 
dictments returned in the District in 
1969 was the same as it was 20 years ago? 
How else can we explain the average 9 
month ‘delay in bringing a felony case to 
trial? How else can we explain the fact 
that on March 31 of this year, there was 
a pending backlog in the juvenile court 
of 6,300 cases? 

The conference report of the District 
of Columbia Court Reform and Criminal 
Procedure Act of 1970 provides the 
thorough, basic reorganization needed 
to remedy these intolerable deficiencies 
in the existing system. This legislation, 
the product of extensive hearings, de- 
bate and a lengthy Senate-House con- 
ference, contains a number of major im- 
provements: First, it provides a major 
restructuring of the court system, cen- 
tralizing all local, non-Federal matters 
in one court. For the first time in its 
history, the city of Washington has been 
given a true judicial branch of local 
government. The number of judges of 
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this court are significantly increased. To 
attract more highly qualified lawyers to 
these positions, their pay and tenure are 
increased. To protect the system against 
judges whose behavior threatens the fair 
and efficient administration of justice, an 
independent commission of judges, law- 
yers, and laymen is empowered, after 
hearing, to remove or suspend judges. 

A second, major innovation of this 
legislation is its provision for a family 
division within the new court structure. 
This family division has jurisdiction over 
paternity suits which, consistent with 
the modern approach, are made civil 
matters rather than quasi-criminal. 

It also has jurisdiction over intra- 
family offenses. Today, for many intra- 
family offenses between husband and 
wife, parent and child, the only court 
remedy is criminal prosecution and jail. 
The conference report offers the alter- 
native of a civil action directed at the is- 
suance of a protective order—an equity 
decree aimed at solving and seeking solu- 
tions to the underlying family problem. 
This will relieve the criminal calendar 
of cases which are essentially domestic 
relations matters and also provide real 
assistance to those who come to the 
courts seeking help. 

The family division will also have ju- 
risdiction over all matters relating to 
juveniles. In this regard, the conference 
report contains a comprehensive revision 
of the code of juvenile procedure, the 
first such comprehensive revision since 
1938. The revised code contains all the 
due process procedures required by re- 
cent Supreme Court cases and indeed 
goes well beyond these minimum require- 
ments. It specifies the detailed require- 
ments for notice of charges, notice of 
and the right to counsel and provision for 
counsel for those unable to afford coun- 
sel, prompt hearings on the need to keep 
a child in custody, factfinding and dis- 
positional hearings with distinct stand- 
ards of proof and standards for admis- 
sibility of evidence, and periodic court 
review of dispositional orders. These im- 
proved procedures will help reduce the 
present disastrous backlog of 6,300 cases. 

A third major innovation of the con- 
ference report is its provision for a full- 
fiedged public defender system. The pres- 
ent Legal Aid Agency is only a pilot 
project. This legislation authorizes the 
public defender to represent up to 60 
percent of adult and juvenile defendants 
who are unable to obtain adequate repre- 
sentation. This will decrease the heavy 
burden on the private bar of this city 
and provide these defendants with 
skilled, experienced counsel. Representa- 
tion will be afforded defendants not only 
in criminal cases, but also in cases in- 
volving revocation of probation or parole, 
civil commitment and release on mental 
health grounds, civil commitment of 
drug addicts, and civil commitment of 
chronic alcoholics. The net effect of this 
noteworthy provision is to guarantee all 
persons, however poor, the right to 
skilled counsel when they are faced with 
loss of liberty. 

The fourth major contribution of the 
conference report is its comprehensive 
revision of the code of criminal procedure 
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for the District of Columbia. If the new 
District of Columbia courts, which will 
have jurisdiction over all local felony 
violations, are to provide an efficient, 
prompt, and fair administration of jus- 
tice, it is vitally important that they be 
equipped with a progressive, effective 
criminal procedure. The present provi- 
sions in the District of Columbia Code 
which relate to criminal procedure are 
scattered throughout the Code. Many 
are hopelessly outmoded. Indeed, absent 
from the District of Columbia Code are 
a number of provisions for years con- 
sidered basic to a modern code of crimi- 
nal procedure. For example, the present 
District of Columbia Code contains no 
provision providing a procedure for col- 
lateral attack of a criminal conviction. 
The proposed District of Columbia Code 
remedies this defect. The present Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code does not even 
contain a provision prohibiting con- 
spiracy. The proposed District of Co- 
lumbia Code remedies this defect. Ante- 
quated procedures for obtaining arrest 
and search warrants, now covered in 
various titles in the District of Columbia 
Code, are modernized and consolidated 
in one title of the District of Columbia 
Code. 

With all these major innovations and 
significant improvements in the admin- 
istration of justice in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal, one would have expected, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the speediest possible enactment 
of this legislation, Each day of delay 
results in a further deterioration of the 
administration of justice in our Nation’s 
Capital. Yet, as I have already observed, 
more than one year and a half has 
elapsed since the President first called 
for this legislation. 

Why the delay? Why has Congress not 
enacted this legislation? The answer is 
clear: opposition to a few provisions of 
the bill, provisions which critics claim 
constitute a radical departure from ex- 
isting law and unreasonably made the 
citizens of the District serve as a guinea 
pig for the rest of the Nation. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let us examine these isolated provi- 
sions singled out for opposition to deter- 
mine if this criticism is valid. 

Opponents criticize the omission of 
trial by jury for juveniles. How do these 
critics explain the fact that approxi- 
mately 40 States do not provide jury 
trial for juveniles and every single model 
code of juvenile law has no jury trial? 

Opponents also criticize the fact that 
16- and 17-year-olds charged by the U.S. 
Attorney with murder, forcible rape, 
armed robbery and first degree burglary, 
offenses punishable by death, life im- 
prisonment, or 30 years imprisonment, 
are to be treated as adults. How do these 
critics, Mr. President, explain the fact 
that over half the States have similar 
laws reducing the age for juveniles 
charged with serious crimes such as 
these. 

The opponents of the bill criticize its 
no-knock provisions as unconstitutional. 
How then do they explain the fact that 
no-knock entries have been authorized in 
the limited circumstances provided for 
by the bill since the common law in Eng- 
land? How do they explain the passage of 
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legislation in five States which contains 
less restrictive standards than those in 
the conference report? 

Mr. President, yesterday, I had printed 
in the Recorp a table showing that 30 
States of this Union, either by express 
statute or by definite case law decision, 
have no-knock provisions which are in 
active and constant use within their 
borders. 

How do the opponents explain the fact 
that the constitutionality of this legisla- 
tion was unanimously upheld by the 
highest court in the State of New York? 
How do they explain the fact that in that 
case the Supreme Court in 1966 denied 
certiorari? How do they explain the fact 
that the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation supports the conference report 
no-knock provisions? When legislation 
requires police to obtain prior judicial 
approval, whereas under present law the 
police have complete discretion to make a 
no-knock entry, how do critics explain 
that this warrant procedure violates the 
fourth amendment? 

The opponents of the bill criticize the 
wiretapping provisions of the bill. How 
do they explain, Mr. President, the fact 
that Congress, in 1968, specifically au- 
thorized the States to enact such provi- 
sions? How do they explain the fact that 
the proposed legislation provides more 
safeguards than these in the Federal leg- 
islation? How do they explain the fact 
that other States have adopted similar 
legislation? How do they explain the fact 
that the District of Columbia Bar Asso- 
ciation supports this provision for local 
wiretapping authority? 

The opponents criticize the provision 
making insanity in criminal cases an af- 
firmative defense. How do they explain 
the fact, Mr. President, that over half 
the States follow this rule. If this is such 
a radical departure from existing law, 
how do these critics explain the fact that 
this is the rule used for centuries in 
England? 

The opponents criticize the one pro- 
posed mandatory sentence of 5 years for 
a second armed crime of violence. How 
do they explain the fact that this is the 
same penalty provided for by the Con- 
gress in the Federal Gun Control Act of 
1968 and that, therefore, this provision 
only makes the local law consistent with 
the Federal law. 

Finally, Mr. President, the opponents 
criticize most strenuously the provision 
of permitting pretrial detention of dan- 
gerous defendants charged with specified 
categories of serious felonies for a maxi- 
mum of 60 days. How do these critics 
explain the fact that all major countries 
in the world today authorize pretrial de- 
tention of dangerous defendants, includ- 
ing those countries which have as great 
a concern for individual liberties as we 
do, such as England, Canada, Australia, 
and the Scandanavian countries? How 
do these critics explain the fact that 
England, the source of our law and 
jurisprudence, has by statute author- 
ized pretrial detention for certain fel- 
onies since 1275 and as recently as 1967 
authorized pretrial detention on grounds 
of dangerousness for persons charged 
only with misdemeanors? 
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How, Mr. President, do these critics 
explain the fact that today in the United 
States every State detains dangerous de- 
fendants prior to trial through the hy- 
pocrisy of setting high money bail, a pro- 
cedure which discriminates between rich 
and poor? How do these critics explain 
the fact that this detention is not lim- 
ited to 60 days but can last for months 
and even years? How do these critics, Mr. 
President explain the fact that the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 permits pretrial de- 
tention on the grounds of dangerousness 
for defendants charged with capital 
crimes—with no time limit? Since when, 
Mr. President, is a husband charged with 
first degree murder of his wife, who can 
be detained, more dangerous to society 
than a narcotics addict-robber, a pro- 
fessional burglar, or a psychopathic rap- 
ist? How do these critics explain or jus- 
tify this absurd distinction? How do the 
critics explain the fact that pretrial de- 
tention has been recommended by the 
President’s Commission on Crime for the 
District of Columbia, two successive com- 
mittees of the Judicial Council to study 
the operation of the Bail Reform Act of 
1966 in the District of Columbia, and 
Senator Typincs’ commission to study 
armed crimes of violence in the District 
of Columbia? Do the opponents, Mr. 
President, prefer continuation of the de- 
tention of dangerous defendants through 
the hypocritical use of money bond or do 
they prefer the honest, limited detention 
permitted by the conference report? 

The truth of the matter, Mr. President, 
is that opponents of the conference re- 
port have never satisfactorily answered 
any of the questions thus posed. The 
reason for their failure to do so is ob- 
vious. The provisions they criticize are 
not radical departures from existing law. 
To the contrary, they are based on the 
practice or law of the majority of States 
or on legislation recently enacted by the 
Congress. Particularly with respect to 
the provisions for pretrial detention and 
no-knock, they represent improvements 
and reform of existing practice and pro- 
cedure. Most of them have the affirma- 
tive support of the organized bar of the 
District of Columbia and committees of 
the local Judicial Council of the United 
States. Not one of the provisions singled 
out for criticism by opponents of the bill 
are opposed by the bar or these commit- 
tees. They do not detract from this legis- 
lation; indeed, they strengthen it and 
make the need for its passage even more 
imperative. 

In view of the widespread support for 
these provisions, in view of the reforms 
and improvements they make in existing 
law and practice, in view of the enor- 
mous need of the Nation’s Capital for 
the benefits of this legislation, I strongly 
urge my fellow Senators to vote in favor 
of the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
EAGLETON) . The time of the Senator from 
Nebraska has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Nebraska is recognized for 2 
additional minutes. 
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Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, in clos- 
ing, let me say that this afternoon the 
Senate will be called upon to vote the 
District of Columbia crime bill up or 
down. Those are our two choices; there 
is no other. The vote last week by the 
other body to approve the conference re- 
port discharged its conferees and dis- 
solved the conference. Should the Sen- 
ate now vote nay this bill is dead for 
this session. The House of Representa- 
tives stands strongly behind the confer- 
ence version of the bill; its vote of 332 
to 64 to approve the measure proves that. 
Should the Senate now attempt to pass 
an emasculated version of this bill, it is 
the judgment of this Senator that the 
House will amend that bill until it again 
resembles the conference bill or the even 
stronger House version of the District of 
Columbia crime bill. I do not believe that 
it is the will of the Senate that the 
District have no crime bill from the 91st 
Congress. 

This bill, if approved this afternoon, 
will be the first piece of crime legislation 
to emerge from this Congress. It will pro- 
vide the President with his first opportu- 
nity to fulfill his pledge to stop the rising 
tide of crime in this Nation. Few will 
forget, I am certain, the strong support 
this pledge gained in the 1968 campaign. 
The Senate has a good record on crime 
legislation. Most of the administration's 
proposals have been approved by the 
Senate and now await action by the 
other body. Let us not falter; let us not 
mar that admirable record. 

Each of the controversial sections of 
the bill has been previously approved 
in one form or another by the Senate, 
with the exception of preventive deten- 
tion. Indeed, one of these sections, “no 
knock” has been voted on and approved 
by this body three times since last De- 
cember. By approving this bill today we 
break no new ground. There exists solid 
precedent in State and Federal practice 
today for each of these provisions. 
Juvenile jurisdiction, electronic surveil- 
lance, preventive detention, no knock are 
each well thought-out, constitutional, 
strictly limited weapons in the war on 
crime, Along with the reorganization of 
the court system of this city which S. 
2601 will authorize, the Congress needs 
to give the judges, the police and the 
prosecutors the tools necessary to obtain 
victory over this deadly serious prob- 
lem. To do one without the other is not 
to do the job. It is akin to providing 
troops but denying them arms. 

S. 2601 is a monumental bill. The con- 
ference version is almost 250 pages long. 
It will take a great deal of time to im- 
plement all of its provisions. Much time 
has already been lost during the year 
this bill has been under consideration by 
the Congress. We cannot afford to wait 
any longer for court reform and mod- 
ernization of the criminal code for this 
city. To vote nay on this bill is to delay 
for another year or two any progress in 
this area for the Nation’s Capital. We 
cannot afford, if we are serious in our 
desire to end crime in this Nation, to 
wait a single day. I urge each of my col- 
leagues to vote for this conference bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that dur- 
ing the vote two staff members attached 
to the subcommittee of the able and dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin), Lawrence Baskir and 
Glenn Ketner, be permitted on the floor 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. Who yields 
time? The time is divided equally and is 
running. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum and ask unanimous consent that 
the time be equally charged against both 
sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield my- 
self such time as I may use. 

Mr, President, Senators and Represent- 
atives are by nature and profession politi- 
cal animals. As a consequence they are 
buffeted by many temptations to take ac- 
tion which at the moment seems to be 
politically profitable. 

We live today in a state of emergency. 
Crime is rampant and rising. There are 
demands for drastic legislation to deal 
with crime. 

Since the last presidential campaign 
was based on the law and order issue in 
part, I myself have been beset by tempta- 
tion. But I shall not succumb. I sincerely 
pray that none of my colleagues will be 
beset by the same temptation. The siren 
voice of that old devil, political expedi- 
ency, has been whispering in my ear, 
“You had better vote for the District of 
Columbia crime bill because it is a law 
and order bill, and it is not politically 
sagacious or politically profitable for Sen- 
ators to vote against a law and order bill 
such as the District of Columbia crime 
conference report, even to preserve the 
individual liberties of our people.” 

I trust that none of my brethren has 
been subjected to this temptation of the 
old political devil. I confess that I have 
been subjected to it. 

I have listened to some arguments 
made which were evidently inspired by 
this old political devil that say, “Sen- 
ators had better vote for law and order 
because that is what is politically expedi- 
ent at this moment.” 

It might be of help to some of my col- 
leagues to tell them why I have been able 
to resist the temptation posed by this 
political devil which invites all of us who 
hold political office to consider expedi- 
ency when it is politically advantageous 
to do so: 

Several years ago I had the privilege of 
sitting in a joint session of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the 
House Chamber and hearing one of our 
original astronauts, Col. John Glenn, 
make a speech. 

During the course of his speech, Col- 
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onel Glenn made a remark which con- 
vinced me that in one respect, at least, 
the heart of Colonel Glenn and my heart 
beat in unison. Colonel Glenn said with 
the eloquence of simplicity, “I still get a 
thrill when the flag goes by.” 

When I look at Old Glory, I note that 
it is red and white and blue, To me, the 
red in Old Glory symbolizes the blood, 
the sweat, the tears, and the prayers of 
all those men and women, both great and 
small, who have made America free. 

To me the white in Old Glory sym- 
bolizes the purity of the motives of those 
who drafted the Constitution to keep 
America free. 

To me the blue in Old Glory symbolizes 
the obligation which rests upon all of us 
to be true and to be true blue, if you may, 
to the sacrifices of those men and those 
women who made America free and to the 
handiwork of those who drafted our 
Constitution to keep America free. 

Unfortunately for America the Con- 
stitution is an inanimate document in 
writing. It cannot enforce its own pre- 
cepts. It depends upon people and espe- 
cially upon public officials who love it to 
do that. 

If those who occupy high office in this 
Nation do not love the Constitution 
enough to take such action as is neces- 
sary to make its precepts living princi- 
ples of government in our land, the rights 
which the Constitution undertakes to 
create, the responsibilities which the 
Constitution undertakes to impose, and 
the freedoms which the Constitution un- 
dertakes to secure become naught except 
meaningless words on a useless scrap of 
paper. 

If Congress, the President, and the 
Supreme Court do not faithfully observe 
the principles enshrined in that written 
document we call the Constitution, nei- 
ther our Nation nor any single human 
being within its farflung borders has 
any security against anarchy on the one 
hand and tyranny on the other. 

The most courageous and the most in- 
telligent decision the Supreme Court has 
ever handed down is Ex parte Milligan, 
71 US. 3. It took great courage for the 
Supreme Court to hand this decision 
down in the troublous times that pre- 
vailed at the time of its rendition. It was 
at the end of the War Between the States 
when emotions ran high, and despite this 
fact the Supreme Court held in Ex parte 
Milligan that the individual freedoms 
created by the Constitution wrapped 
within their protection a man charged 
with what is perhaps the most heinous 
of all crimes, disloyalty to his country. 
This decision is remarkable not only for 
the time it was rendered, but also be- 
cause it contains the opinion of the 
Court and the arguments advanced by 
the lawyers who appeared for Milligan, 
who had been sentenced to death by a 
Military tribunal, although he was a 
civilian, and who had been denied the 
right of indictment by a grand jury and 
the right of trial by a petit jury in a 
civil court. 

I mention the fact that the report of 
this case contains the argument of coun- 
sel because it proves, as I have always 
maintained, that back of every great de- 
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cision of any great judge stands the 
argument of a great counsel. If I could 
be a benevolent dictator of the United 
States I would reauire every Senator, 
and every Representative, as well as 
every President to read this opinion and 
the argument of Jeremiah S. Black at 
frequent intervals. 

The argument of Jeremiah S. Black 
explains exactly how the Constitution 
came into existence as a written instru- 
ment for the Government of this Nation. 
The great opinion of Justice David Davis 
explains in unmistakable fashion why 
the Constitution of the United States 
was written. 

During the course of his argument 
Jeremiah S. Black had this to say: 


If the men who fought out our Revolu- 
tionary contest, when they came to frame a 
government for themselves and their pos- 
terity, had failed to insert a provision mak- 
ing the trial by jury perpetual and universal, 
they would have proved themselves recreant 
to the principles of that liberty of which they 
professed to be the special champions, But 
they were guilty of no such thing. They not 
only took care of the trial by jury, but they 
regulated every step to be taken in a crimi- 
nal trial. They knew very well that no people 
could be free under a government which had 
the power to punish without restraint. 
Hamilton expressed, in the Federalist, the 
universal sentiment of his time, when he 
said, that the arbitrary power of conviction 
and punishment for pretended offenses, had 
been the great engine of despotism in all ages 
and all countries. The existence of such a 
power is incompatible with freedom. 

. * = + + 

But our fathers were not absurd enough 
to put unlimited power in the hands of the 
ruler and take away the protection of law 
from the rights of individuals. It was not 
thus that they meant “to secure the blessings 
of liberty to themselves and their posterity.” 
They determined that not one drop of the 
blood which had been shed on the other 
side of the Atlantic, during seven centuries 
of contest with arbitrary power, should sink 
into the ground; but the fruits of every 
popular victory should be garnered up in 
this new government. Of all the great rights 
already won they threw not an atom away. 
They went over Magna Charta, the Petition 
of Right, the Bill of Rights, and the rules 
of the common law, and whatever was found 
there to favor individual liberty they care- 
fully inserted in their own system, improved 
by clearer expression, strengthened by heav- 
ier sanctions, and extended by a more uni- 
versal application. They put all those provi- 
sions into the organic law, so that neither 
tyranny in the executive, nor party rage in 
the legislature, could change them without 
destroying the government itself. 


Mr. President, that is the statement of 
Jeremiah S. Black which portrays in a 
most lucid manner exactly how the Con- 
stitution came into being as a written 
instrument. 

We have the reverse process here in 
the formulation of the District of Co- 
lumbia omnibus crime bill. I digress to 
suggest that it ought to be called the 
“ominous crime bill.” 

The drafters of the bill searched 
through the Constitution and through 
the -constitutional history of this 
Nation and through the traditions of our 
people to find the basic rights which 
will prevent the police officers of the 
District of Columbia and the courts from 
practicing tyranny on the people of the 
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District and then proceeded to draft a 
bill to circumvent or nullify those rights. 

“Oh,” we may say, “we are just voting 
on a bill for the District of Columbia.” 
But the Attorney General has made it 
very. emphatic that it is the purpose of 
the Department of Justice to hold this 
bill up as a model for all of the States 
of the Union to follow. And so Senators 
might well recognize that when they 
cast their votes, they are voting for a 
bill which the Attorney General of the 
United States hopes to have imposed 
upon their constituents, as well as upon 
the people of the District of Columbia. 

In his great opinion in Ex parte Milli- 
gan, Justice David Davis held that Milli- 
gan, even though he was charged, in sub- 
stance, with disloyalty to his country, 
was entitled to the benefit of constitu- 
tional provisions which say that no per- 
son can be made to answer for a capital 
or an otherwise infamous crime except 
upon an indictment by the grand jury, 
and that no person can be convicted of 
a crime except upon the verdict of a 
petit jury. 

Justice Davis had this to say in a state- 
ment which explains exactly why the 
Constitution of the United States was 
written. It was suggested by Jeremiah 
Black in his argument that the purpose 
was to prevent tyranny on the part of 
the executive branch of the Government 
and party rage on the part of the legis- 
lature, and he was right in so stating. 
But Justice Davis said this in elabora- 
tion on this point: 

For even these provisions (that is, the 
provisions for indictment by grand jury and 
trial by petit jury) expressed in such plain 
English words that it would seem the in- 
genuity of man could not deny them, are 
now, after the lapse of more than 70 years, 
sought to be avoided, Those great and good 
men foresaw that troublous times would 
arise when rulers and people would be- 
come restive under restraint and seek by 
sharp and decisive measures to accomplish 
ends deemed just and proper, and that the 
principles of constitutional liberty would be 
imperiled unless established by irrepealable 
law. The history of the world had taught 
them that what had been done in the past 
might be attempted in the future. 
the hands of government. 

The Constitution of the United States is 
a law for rulers and people equally in war 
and in peace and covers with the shield of 
its protection all classes of men, at all times, 
under all circumstances, No doctrine involy- 
ing more pernicious consequences was ever 
invented by the wit of man than that any 
of its provisions can be suspended during 
any of the great exigencies of government. 
Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or 
despotism, but the theory of necessity on 
which it is based is false, for the government 
within the Constitution has all the powers 
granted to it which are necessary to preserve 
its existence. 


The Constitution was intended to 
cover, as Justice Davis said, all classes of 
men, at all times, and under all circum- 
stances. And yet we have the proposal 
now pending before the Senate that 
these words of Justice Davis be nullified 
and that the people who are so unfor- 
tunate as to reside in the District of Co- 
lumbia be denied rights which the Con- 
stitution intended to protect all Ameri- 
can citizens, of all classes, of all creeds, 
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and of all races, against oppression at 
the hands of government. 

We are told that it is necessary for us 
to throw provisions of the Constitution 
into the judicial garbage pail in order to 
cope with crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I repeat what I have heretofore 
stated on the floor of the Senate—that 
the answer to this argument was most 
effectively made in 1783 in the House of 
Commons by William Pitt who, on an- 
other occasion, opposed a proposal that 
those charged with collecting a tax on 
cider be given no-knock powers similar 
to those which this bill proposes to im- 
pose upon the people of the District of 
Columbia. William Pitt said: 

Necessity is the plea for every infringe- 
ment of human liberty. It is the argument 
of tyrants. It is the creed of slaves. 


I deny that there is any necessity for a 
bill containing the provisions to which 
we object. 

We are told that all that the bill does 
is to codify what is now law. I challenge 
that statement. They tell us that the bill 
embodies what the law was in England. 
We rebelled against England, in part, 
because England tried to impose no- 
knock warrants upon the people of Bos- 
ton. We wrote a Constitution to get away 
from some English law, and we enacted 
some statutory laws to accomplish the 
like purpose. 

A few months after George Washing- 
ton took his first oath of office as Presi- 
dent of the United States, Congress en- 
acted the Judiciary Act of 1789, and de- 
clared, as a policy of this Government, 
that every person charged with a Fed- 
eral crime, other than a capital Federal 
crime, should have an absolute right to 
bail pending his trial. 

“Oh,” we are told, “some judges dis- 
obeyed this law, some judges were guilty 
of hypocrisy in setting bail too high to 
keep a man in prison.” And so it is pro- 
posed that we give some kind of sanctity 
to the hypocrisy of judges by allowing 
them to imprison men without any bail 
whatever. The proposal is that this 181- 
year-old right be destroyed for any per- 
son charged with a noncapital Federal 
crime in the District of Columbia if a 
judicial officer predicts that he is dan- 
gerous to others or the community. 

In the ultimate analysis, preventive de- 
tention implies that judges are to be con- 
verted into prophets, and are to have the 
power to put men in jail and thus deny 
them a reasonable opportunity to pre- 
pare their cases for trial, in case the 
judges fear that they might commit 
some future crime if they are released 
on bail. 

We have obtained much good from the 
laws of England, but some of the things 
England offered us we have outlawed. 
But we did obtain from England the 
principle that the proud boast of our law 
is that every man’s home is his castle. 
It is proposed here that we abolish that 
boast, that we destroy that concept for 
the District of Columbia; and the At- 
torney General of the United States, who 
advocates that, says that we should do 
so in all of the 50 States of this Union. 
It is worthy of repetition that when the 
officers of the British Crown attempted 
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to abolish this principle and to harass 
the colonists of Massachusetts with gen- 
eral warrants similar to no-knock war- 
rants, the people of Massachusetts re- 
belled against England and demanded in- 
dependence from a nation which prac- 
ticed such tyranny. 

I do not care how much sophistry is 
engaged in on the Senate floor. This bill 
would authorize the issuance of a no- 
knock search warrant, which would em- 
power an officer to knock down the doors 
of the dwelling houses of the people of 
the District of Columbia if he is willing 
to make a prophecy—a false prophecy, 
I say, because he cannot possibly know 
whether that prophecy will come true. 
But if he is willing to make a false proph- 
ecy at the time he applies for a no- 
knock search warrant that he knows 
that specified conditions will exist at the 
future moment when he undertakes to 
execute the no-knock search warrant, 
the bill provides that he can get such a 
warrant and can knock down the door 
of a man’s house, or otherwise enter it 
in the manner in which burglars enter 
private dwellings. 

There are also provisions in this bill 
which would authorize the prosecution 
and punishment of persons called ha- 
bitual offenders without a bill of indict- 
ment from a grand jury, even when 
they are to be tried for infamous offenses 
or are to be subjected to infamous pun- 
ishments. There are provisions in this 
bill which declare that habitual offenders 
shall be tried by the judge without a 
jury, in violation of two distinct provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the United 
States guaranteeing the right of trial 
by petit jury. 

I could point out other unwise provi- 
sions in this bill, such as provisions for 
mandatory sentences. We elevate men 
to the high office of judge, and then pro- 
pose to pass a bill that forbids them to 
exercise their intelligence in passing 
sentences, and prohibits them from tak- 
ing into consideration either the circum- 
stances of the offense or the character or 
record of the offender at the time they 
impose the sentence decreed by the legis- 
lature. 

I do not believe that things of this 
kind are necessary. Indeed, I know they 
are not. This bill is based upon prophecy. 
Preventive detention is based upon the 
theory that the judge shall prophesy 
whether a man will commit a future 
crime if he is released on bail. No-knock 
warrants are to be issued on the suppo- 
sition that an officer can prophesy what 
will happen in the future when he under- 
takes to execute it. 

The proponents of the conference re- 
port even undertake to prophesy that 
the House of Representatives will accept 
no other measure than this particular 
bill. I find myself mentally incapable of 
accepting such prophecy. I do not think 
that the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are a bunch of prima donnas 
who say, “We will not allow the Senate 
of the United States to exercise its judg- 
ment or intelligence in this area, and 
will not agree to any kind of legislation 
to protect the people of the District of 
Columbia against crime except that em- 
bodied in this particular bill.” 
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Mr. President, I have stated that I was 
able to resist the temptation which that 
old devil, political expediency, presented 
to me to vote for this bill despite its in- 
equities and its unconstitutional provi- 
sions, I learned a little poem a long time 
ago that has been of great help to me in 
times of stress: 

I have to live with myself, and so 
I want to be fit for myself to know. 
> . . . > 


I don’t want to stand, at the setting sun 
And hate myself for the things I’ve done. 


I have spent my life in the law, and I 
have come to venerate our Constitution. 
I have come to abhor tyranny. I have 
come to love fairplay and justice. 

If I were to vote for the adoption of 
this conference report, I would do some- 
thing which would make me hate myself 
at the setting of the sun, because I know 
that this bill is honeycombed with un- 
wise, unjust, and unconstitutional pro- 
visions. I shall not attempt to analyze the 
bill completely. I have done so before in 
large measure. 

This morning the Washington Post 
published a lead editorial entitled, “How 
High a Price for a Crime Bill.” That edi- 
torial said exactly what my colleagues 
who are associated with me and I have 
been saying during the debate. The 
Washington Post editorial declares this 
conference report is too high a price to 
pay for this bill; that the Senate should 
reject the conference report; and then 
pass the sound provisions of the confer- 
ence report which are set forth in these 
other two bills which my colleagues and I 
have introduced. 

All Senators who love the Constitution 
and fairplay, ought to join us in voting 
down this conference report and in call- 
ing up these measures for passage imme- 
diately, and in thus sending them to the 
House of Representatives. And I pre- 
dict—though I do not claim to be a 
prophet—that the House of Representa- 
tives will forthwith pass them. 

The distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land put into the RECORD several days 
ago a decision I wrote when I was a mem- 
ber of the North Carolina Supreme Court. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, not only this editorial 
from the Washington Post, but also my 
dissenting opinion and the other opinions 
in another North Carolina case, State v. 
Bridges, which is reported in 231 N.C. 
163. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the opinions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, July 23, 1970] 
How HIGH A PRICE FOR A CRIME BILL 

Ever since the administration unveiled its 
anti-crime program for the District of Co- 
lumbia more than a year ago, it has been clear 
that the cost of getting the right tools for 
the job would be high. The things that the 
District needs most—court reorganization, 


juvenile law reform, a working bail system, 
a public defender—were tied then and are 
tied now to a host of piggy-back riders which 
either conflict with enlightened thinking on 
crime control or infringe upon fundamental 
civil liberties. The question before the Sen- 
ate today as it votes on the grab-bag crime 
bill is whether its worst features are not too 
heavy a price to pay for the necessary and 
useful tools that it also contains. 
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In our judgment, the toll exacted against 
individual rights and modern penology by the 
bill as it now stands is too great for the Sen- 
ate to accept without a fight. A Senate that 
really wants to do something about crime will 
defeat the conference report, adopt the 
cleaned-up versions of the least controversial 
aspects of that report, get to work immedi- 
ately on the most controversial matters, and 
put the burden back on the House of Rep- 
resentatives for responsible, effective crime 
control legislation. 

The trouble with the crime bill as it 
emerged from conference rests not in its 
major provisions, most of which are admir- 
able, but in the jokers, the pet theories, 
tossed in by the Department of Justice and 
the House District Committee. Senator Tyd- 
ings labored mightily in conference to strip 
those jokers out and in many instances he 
was successful. But he fell short of the goal. 
In exchange for things they desperately need 
in the fight against crime, the residents of 
the District are required by this bill to di- 
minish their individual privacy, the sanctity 
of their homes, the safeguards provided for 
their children, and the flexibility allowed 
their judges in trying to reform their crim- 
inals. 

If this were the only impact of this legis- 
lation, the Senate might be able to hold its 
nose and send the bill along to the Presi- 
dent. After all, it would only affect 800,000 
or so people who are plagued with crime 
and why should they mind a few infringe- 
ments on their rights and a few misguided 
provisions? But that is not the only con- 
sideration involved in this bill. Those mem- 
bers of Congress who normally shuck their 
responsibilities as legislators for this city 
because District bills don’t matter back 
home ought to realize that this bill does 
matter back home. When the administration 
first proposed this legislation, it hailed its 
work as a model for the nation. And if Con- 
gress now blesses this particular form of 
preventive detention, this broad scale au- 
thorization of wiretapping, this curtailment 
of juvenile court, this use of mandatory 
sentences, and this no-knock provision, it is 
encouraging ‘state legislatures to follow its 
lead. In that sense, a vote to apply these 
provisions in the so-called showcase capital 
is a vote to apply them sooner or later, in 
Phoenix and Tallahassee, in Keokuk and 
Kalamazoo. 

What, then, is wrong with this bill? Let 
us begin with its handling of juveniles. Quite 
properly, the bill makes it easier for 15, 16 
and 17-year-olds to be handled as adults, re- 
quiring principally that the juvenile judge 
determine that there is no reasonable pros- 
pect of rehabilitating them in specialized 
juvenile facilities before turning them over 
to adult courts. But the bill disregards this 
standard for every 16- and 17-year-old 
charged with first-degree murder, rape, first 
degree burglary, armed robbery, or assault 
to commit those crimes. They are, the bill 
says, adults, regardless of their prior rec- 
ords, their chances for rehabilitation if han- 
dled as juveniles, or their mental condition. 
Their classmates, if charged with second de- 
gree murder, second degree burglary, un- 
armed robbery, or plain assault, are not 
adults. Is this equal justice? Is it even- 
handed application of the principle that 
juveniles ought to be given the best possible, 
not the worst possible, chance for rehabilita- 
tion? Of course not. (This kind of provision 
conflicts with the federal government's own 
model juvenile act, the Uniform Juvenile 
Court Act, most state laws, the recommenda- 
tions, of the D.C. Crime Commission, the Dis- 
trict government and the Department of 
Public Welfare.) 

That is just one example. There are others. 
The bill holds out to juveniles the promise 
of speedy proceedings and does little to en- 
sure them. It takes away a juvenile's right 
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to a jury trial. It authorizes preventive de- 
tention for juveniles not only when the judge 
decides the child needs it but unless the 
judge specifically decides the child does not 
need it. It lowers the standard of proof need- 
ed to find a child “neglected” or “in need of 
supervision,” thus making it easier to take 
these non-crime-committing children into 
custody. 

We will touch only briefly on other parts 
of this legislation. 

Wiretapping: This bill authorizes taps not 
only in limited fields like national security 
and organized crime but also when a person 
is believed to have committed arson, black- 
mail, bribery, burglary, destruction of prop- 
erty, gambling, grand larceny, kidnaping, 
murder, obstruction of justice, receiving 
stolen property, robbery, extortion, or drug 
law violations. 

Mandatory prison terms: In the face of 
recommendations to the contrary by the Na- 
tional Crime Commission, the American Bar 
Association, the American Law Institute and 
a tentative new code of federal criminal 
laws, this bill imposes mandatory prison 
terms in certain instances. 

Recidivists: This bill shortcuts, perhaps 
unconstitutionally, the procedures used in 
most states which have such statutes for use 
against three-time offenders. 

Searches: The difference between the in- 
terpretations placed on the “no-knock” pro- 
vision of this bill in the House debate and 
the Senate debate is so great that it is hard 
to believe anyone knows what it means. 

Preventive detention: We think a bill to 
permit some form of detention or closer 
supervision of dangerous suspects in certain 
situations can be written. But this is not it; 
the language is too broad and the possibili- 
ties for abuse too great. 

These, then, are some of the reasons why 
we believe the costs of this particular crime 
bill outweigh the benefits it would bestow. 
They are sufficient for the Senate to be jus- 
tified in defeating the conference report and 
following the course urged by Senator Ervin. 
The proponents of this bill argue that if it 
is killed there will be no District crime bill 
this year. But this need not be so. Faced 
with a cleaned-up version of its own leg- 
islation, the House would have to decide 
whether it wants a decent crime bill or a 
campaign issue. And the administration 
would be faced with the same choice. 

It is hard, of course, for a senator to vote 
against an anti-crime bill just now. The 
voters are eager for action and such a vote 
is subject to easy demagogic attack and gross 
misinterpretation. But the solution is sim- 
ple in legislative terms and the principles 
are clear. The costs of this particular anti- 
crime bill are too high—too high in terms 
of backward-looking penology, too high in 
terms of individual freedom. 


{Supreme Court of North Carolina] 
STATE V. BRIDGES, No. 436 
Nov. 30, 1949 
John Robert Bridges, alias Jack Bridges, 
was convicted in the Superior Court, Wake 
County, W. H. S. Burgwyn, Special Judge, of 
murder in the first degree, and he appealed. 
The Supreme Court, Stacy, C. J. affirmed 
the judgment and held that the charge did 
not constitute reversible error. 
Ervin and Seawell, JJ., dissented. 
1. CRIMINAL LAW—822(1) 


Charge in homicide prosecution would be 
viewed contextually to determine whether 
rights of defendant were prejudiced. 

2. CRIMINAL LAW—1173 (2) 

In murder prosecution, charge that it was 
for jury to determine whether defendant was 
guilty of murder in first degree or of murder 
in second degree, following admonition that 
defendant was surrounded by presumption 
of innocence up to rendition of a verdict 
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against him, was not reversible error, as fail- 
ing to permit an acquittal in case of finding 
that defendant had committed no crime. 

3. HOMICIDE—309 (2) 

Acquiescence in statement of trial court 
by defendant and counsel that trial judge 
understood that jury should not render any 
less verdict than that of murder in second 
degree manifested intent to eliminate any 
question of manslaughter, and did not in- 
tend to change defendant’s plea of not 
guilty or to relieve trial court of any duty 
which law imposed on him with respect to 
charge to jury. 

Criminal prosecution on indictment charg- 
ing the defendant with the murder of one 
Keston Norris Privette. 

The record discloses that on February 7, 
1949, the defendant lured the deceased from 
his home, bludgeoned him over the head 
with the stock of a rifle, and buried him, 
while still alive, in a shallow hole or grave 
which the defendant previously had pre- 
pared for the purpose. He died from suffoca- 
tion. The defendant and the wife of the 
deceased then fied to the State of Georgia. 
While under arrest in that State, the de- 
fendant made a confession to the officers 
in which he freely admitted the atrocious- 
ness of the crime and the sordid details of 
his illicit relations with the youthful wife 
of the deceased. Under this confession, which 
is not now challenged, a clear case of pre- 
meditated and deliberate murder is fully 
made out. 

While the defendant entered a plea of not 
guilty, the case was argued to the jury on 
the opposing contentions, first by the State 
that a verdict of murder in the first degree 
should be returned against the defendant, 
and, secondly, by the defendant that a ver- 
dict of murder in the second degree would 
meet the ends of justice. 

In opening his charge to the jury, the trial 
court instructed them that they were to pass 
upon the “guilt or innocence of the prisoner” 
and to say by their verdict the degree of 
guilt the prisoner has incurred by reason of 
the homicide in question, “or to say by your 
verdict that he is not guilty of any crime”, 
as you may find the facts to be from the eyl- 
dence in the case and under the rule of law 
which the court will undertake to give you 
for your guidance. 

Then when the court came to consider the 
different degrees of an unlawful homicide, 
he addressed the following inquiry to the 
defendant and his counsel: 

“I do not understand—and if I misunder- 
stand I wish now to be corrected—that the 
defendant contends, either in his own proper 
person or through counsel, that this jury 
should render any less verdict than that of 
murder in the second degree: Is that correct, 
gentlemen? 

“Mr. Holding: That is correct. 

“Mr. Ehringhaus: That is correct, sir. 

“The defendant bowed his head in affirma- 
tion. 

“Let the record so show.” 

Later in the charge, the jury was again 
admonished that the defendant “comes into 
court surrounded and clothed with a pre- 
sumption of innocence which remains around 
and about him throughout the entire case 
unless and until the State has satisfied you, 
the jury, of his guilt beyond a reasonable 
doubt.” 

Finally, the court concluded his charge to 
the jury as follows: “Take the case and say 
whether or not you find the defendant guilty 
of murder in the first degree and, if so, 
whether or not you desire to recommend life 
imprisonment, or if you find him guilty of 
murder tn the second degree.” Exception. 

Verdict: Guilty of murder in the first 
degree. 

Judgment: Death by asphyxiation. 

The defendant appeals, assigning errors. 

Attorney-General Harry M. McMullan and 
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Assistant Attorneys General T. W. Bruton 
and Ralph M. Moody for the State. 

J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., and Clem B. Hold- 
ing, Raleigh, for defendant. 

Stacy, Chief Justice. 

The defendant has been convicted of mur- 
der in the first degree, without any recom- 
mendation from the jury, and sentenced to 
die as the law commands in such case. He 
appeals, giving as his principal reason the 
failure of the court, in his final instruction 
to the jury, to permt an acquittal in case of 
a finding that the defendant had committed 
no crime. For this position, the defendant 
relies upon the following cases: State v. 
Howell, 218 N.C. 280, 10 S.E. 2d 815; State v. 
Redman, 217 N.C. 483, 8 S.E. 2d 623; State v. 
Maxwell 215 N.C. 32, 1 S.E. 2d 125; State v. 
Hill, 141 N.C. 769, 53 S.E. 311; State v. Dixon, 
75 N.C. 275. He stresses the Howell and Max- 
well cases as being quite pertinent and di- 
rectly in point. 

[1, 2] Viewing the charge contextually, 
as required by many decisions, we are con- 
strained to hold that it sufficiently meets the 
objection which the defendant now makes. 
State v. Truelove, 224 N.C. 147, 29 S.E. 2d 460; 
State v. Grass, 223 N.C. 31, 25 S.E. 2d 193; 
State v. Harris, 223 N.C. 697, 28 S.E. 2d 232; 
State v. Ellis, 203 N.C. 836, 167 S.E. 67. 

It is true, a more formal statement of the 
position would have been in order, but 
throughout the charge, the jury was admon- 
ished that a presumption of innocence sur- 
rounded the defendant which remained with 
him up to the rendition of an adverse verdict 
against him. Considering the charge as a 
whole or in its entirety, we think it will do. 
While it might have been more specific and 
direct on the point at issue, we are disposed 
to uphold the trial in the light of the record. 

[3] The meaning properly to be ascribed to 
the responses made by the defendant and 
his counsel to the court’s inquiry during the 
charge is that there was no element of man- 
slaughter in the case. In this, they were quite 


correct. There was no intention, however, to 
change the defendant’s plea or to relieve the 
court of any duty which the law imposed 
upon him. State v, Grier, 209 N.C. 298, 183 
S.E. 272; State v. Merrick, 171 N.C. 788, 88 
S.E. 501; State v. Foster, 130 N.C. 666, 41 S.E. 


284, 89 Am.St.Rep. 876. The immediate 
purpose was to eliminate any question of 
manslaughter. This part of the record may 
be put to one side as without material sig- 
nificance or bearing on the question here 
involved. 

The question presented perhaps lends itself 
to much writing, but in the end it all comes 
to the interpretation to be placed on the 
entire charge. Construing it as without re- 
versible error, we are disposed to overrule 
the exceptions and sustain the validity of 
the trial in the light of the whole record. 

No error. 

Ervin, Justice (dissenting). 

The prisoner claims the right to a new trial 
on the ground that essential rules of crimi- 
nal procedure were set at naught on his trial 
in the court below. 

Candor compels the confession that it is 
not altogether easy to harken to the prisoner's 
plea. The State’s testimony tends to show that 
the prisoner coveted his neighbor's wife, and 
slew his neighbor with rare atrocity that his 
physical enjoyment of the wife’s person might 
be exclusive. The very sordidness of the 
evidence strongly tempts us to say that jus- 
tice and law are not always synonymous, and 
to vote for an affirmance of the judgment of 
death on the theory that justice has tri- 
umphed, however much law may have suf- 
fered. But the certainty that justice cannot 
long outlive law give us pause; and the pause 
brings again to mind the ancient admonition 
of our organic law that “a frequent recur- 
rence to fundamental! principles is absolutely 
necessary to preserve the blessings of liberty.” 
N.C. Const. Article I, Sec. 29. 

The system of criminal justice which pre- 
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vails in North Carolina is a precious heritance 
from wise law-makers of past generations, 
who observed that tyranny uses the forms of 
criminal law to destroy those that oppose her 
will, and who established certain basic rules 
of criminal procedure to protect the people 
against such oppression. They bottomed these 
rules upon the bedrock proposition that the 
right to trial by jury is the best security of 
the liberty of men, and they guaranteed such 
right to all defendants in criminal actions in 
the Superior Court by the constitutional dec- 
laration that “no person shall be convicted 
of any crime but by the unanimous verdict 
of a jury of good and lawful men in open 
court.” N.C. Const. Art. I, Sec. 13. It has been 
held by this Court without variableness or 
shadow of turning that when a defendant on 
trial in a criminal case in the Superior Court 
pleads not guilty to the charge against him, 
he may not thereafter, without changing his 
plea, waive his constitutional right to have 
the jury pass upon his guilt or innocence. 
State v. Muse, 219 N.C. 226, 13 S.E.2d 229; 
State v. Ellis, 210 N.C. 170, 185 S.E. 662; 
State v. Hill, 209 N.C. 53, 182 SE. 716; 
State v. Crump, 209 N.C. 52, 182 S.E. 716; 
State v. Camby, 209 N.C. 50, 182 S.E. 715; 
State v. Walters, 208 N.C. 391, 180 S.E. 664; 
State v. Straughn, 197 N.C. 691, 150 S.E. 330; 
State v. Crawford, 197 N.C. 513, 149 S.E. 729; 
State v. Pulliam, 184 N.C. 681, 114 S.E. 394; 
State v. Rogers, 162 N.C. 656, 78 S.E. 293, 
46 LR.A., N.S., 38 Ann. Cas. 1914A, 867; 
State v. Holt, 90 N.C. 749, 47 Am. Rep. 544; 
State v. Stewart, 89 N.C. 563. 

The founders of our legal system intended 
that the constitutional right of trial by 
jury should be a vital force rather than an 
empty form in the administration of crim- 
inal justice. They realized that this could not 
be if the petit jury should become a mere 
unthinking echo of the judge’s will. To fore- 
stall such eventuality, they clearly demar- 
cated the respective functions of the judge 
and the jury in both civil and criminal trials 
in a familiar statute, which was enacted in 
1796 and which originally bore this caption: 
“An act to secure the impartiality of trial 
by jury, and to direct the conduct of judges 
in charges to the petit jury.” Potter’s Re- 
visal, Vol 1, ch. 452. This statute, which now 
appears as G.S. § 1-180, establishes these fun- 
damental propositions: (1) That it is the 
duty of the judge alone to decide legal 
questions presented at the trial, and to 
instruct the jury as to the law arising on 
the evidence given in the case; (2) that 
it is the task of the jury alone to determine 
the facts of the case from the evidence ad- 
duced; and (3) that “no judge, in giving a 
charge to the petit jury, either in a civil 
or criminal action, shall give an opinion 
whether a fact is fully or sufficiently proven, 
that being the true office and province of 
the jury.” This statute is designed to make 
effectual the right of every litigant “to have 
his cause considered with the ‘cold neutrality 
of the impartial judge’ and the equally un- 
biased mind of a properly instructed jury.” 
Withers v. Lane, 144 N.C. 184, 56 S.E. 855, 
858. Any statement by the judge from which 
the jury may infer what his opinion is as to 
the guilt of the accused violates both the let- 
ter and the spirit of this statute, and consti- 
tutes reversible error. State v. Maxwell, 215 
N.C. 32, 1 SE. 2d 125; State v. Sparks, 184 
N.C. 745, 114 S.E. 755. 

Those who fashioned the basic concepts of 
our law entertained an abiding belief that 
any fair system of criminal justice must 
insure the acquittal of innocent persons so 
far as that can be done by human agency. 
To accomplish this object, they created an 
unvarying rule that every defendant brought 
to trial om any criminal charge in any crimi- 
nal case is to be presumed to be innocent 
of the crime charged against him. This pre- 
sumption of innocence attends the accused 
at every stage of his trial, and shields him 
from conviction unless it is overcome by 
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evidence satisfying the jury beyond a reason- 
able doubt of every element of the crime al- 
leged. State v. Maxwell, supra; State v. 
Carver, 213 N.C. 150 ,195 S.E. 349; State v. 
Ellis, 210 N.C. 166, 185 S.E. 663; State v. 
Shipman, 202 N.C. 518, 163 S.E. 657; State 
v. Spivey, 198 N.C. 655, 153 S.E. 255; State 
v. McLeod, 198 N.C. 649, 152 S.E. 895; State 
Allen, 197 N.C 684, 150 S.E. 337; State v. 
Boswell, 194 N.C. 260, 139 S.E. 374; State v. 
Tucker, 190 N.C. 708, 130 S.E. 720; State v. 
Arrowood, 187 N.C. 715, 122 S.E. 759; State 
v. Singleton, 183 N.C. 738, 110 S.E. 846; State 
v. Windley, 178 N.C. 670, 100 S.E. 116. A judge 
commits prejudicial error if he gives the 
jury an instruction which deprives an ac- 
cused of his presumption of innocence. Go- 
mila v. U.S., 5 Cir. 146 F. 2d 372; People v. 
Gerold, 265 Ill. 448, 107 N.E. 165, Ann. Cas. 
1916A, 636. 

Another basic rule of criminal procedure 
is embodied in the constitutional assurance 
that a defendant in a criminal prosecution 
shall “not be compelled to give evidence 
against himself.” N.C. Const. Art. I, Sec. 11. 
This clause is the linguistic offspring of the 
Latin Maxim nemo tenetur seipssum ac- 
cusare, meaning that no man can be com- 
pelled to criminate himself. 14 Am. Jur. Crim- 
inal Law, section 144; 22 C.J.S., Criminal 
Law § 649. The events giving rise to this 
clause and similar constitutional guaran- 
ties in other jurisdictions is epitomized in 
Brown v. Walker, 161 U.S. 591, 16 S. Ct. 644, 
40 L. Ed. 819. The object of this provision 
is to secure a person who is or may be 
charged with crime from making conmpul- 
sory revelations which could be used against 
him or his trial for the offense, State v. 
Hollingworth, 191 N.C. 595, 132 S.E. 667; La 
Fontaine v. Southern Underwriters’ Ass'n, 
83 N.C. 132, 133. 

The benefit of these procedural principles 
must be extended to all men with impar- 
tiality and inflexibility if the innocent are 
to be secured against the hazard of unjust 
conviction, and the State is to have a gov- 
ernment of laws rather than one of men. 
Even the rain falls upon the just and the 
unjust alike. To be sure, these rules may on 
occasion delay the conviction.of the guilty, 
or even permit them to go unwhipped of 
justice altogether. But that is, indeed, not 
too great a price to pay for so effective an 
insurance of the acquittal of the innocent. 

This brings us to this question: Were 
these basic principles observed on the trial 
of the prisoner in the court below? My inter- 
pretation of the transcript of the record on 
appeal compels me to answer this inquiry in 
the negative. 

The record proper discloses that the pris- 
oner was arraigned in the court below with 
the ancient and awesome formality which 
obtains in trials for captal feionies in the 
Superior Court, and that he thereupon en- 
tered a plea of not guilty, which was not 
withdrawn at any subsequent stage of the 
trial. Furthermore, the case on appeal shows 
that he did not take the stand as a witness 
in his own behalf. 

At the beginning of the charge, the court 
told the jury, in substance, that it was au- 
thorized to return one of three different 
verdicts, i.e., guilty of murder in the first 
degree, guilty of murder in the second de- 
gree, or not guilty, depending entirely upon 
what it found the facts of the case to be 
from the testimony adduced, This instruc- 
tion was clearly correct, for there was no 
evidence in the case justifying a conviction 
for manslaughter. But it was nullified in 
three subsequent parts of the charge, which 
form the bases for Exceptions Nos. 15, 32, 
and 33. 

Exception No. 15 is addressed to this in- 
struction: “I instruct you, however, that 
you have the right to render under the 
evidence in this case one of two verdicts. 
You may find the defendant guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, or you may find him 
gulity of murder in the second degree.” 
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Exception No. 32 challenges a portion of the 
charge in which the court advised the jury 
that it would be its duty “to render a verdict 
of guilty of murder in the second degree” in 
case it did not find accused guilty of first 
degree murder. Exception No. 33 covers the 
last paragraph of the charge, which was in 
these words: “Take the case and say whether 
or not you find the defendant guilty of mur- 
der in the first degree, and if so, whether or 
not you desire to recommend life imprison- 
ment, or if you find him guilty of murder in 
the second degree. Take the case, gentlemen.” 

Soon after giving the jury the instruction 
covered by Exception No, 15, the court paused 
in its charge and propounded this question 
to the prisoner and his counsel in the pres- 
ence of the jury: “I do not understand— 
and if I misunderstand I wish now to be 
corrected—that the defendant contends, 
either in his own proper person or through 
counsel, that this jury should render any 
less verdict than that of murder in the sec- 
ond degree. Is that correct, gentlemen?” The 
case on appeal recites that counsel for the 
prisoner thereupon replied: “That is cor- 
rect”; and that the prisoner “bowed his head 
in affirmation.” 

If the jury had been permitted to rely on 
its own judgment, it might well have had 
serious doubt as to the probative value of 
the affirmation of the somewhat unlettered 
prisoner that it should “not render any less 
verdict than that of murder in the second 
degree” in the absence of any indication that 
he had any notion as to the constituent ele- 
ments of the several grades of felonious 
homicide. But the jury was substantially in- 
structed by the court in later portions of 
the charge, to which the prisoner has re- 
served exceptions, that the prisoner admitted 
“he would be guilty of murder in the second 
degree upon the evidence which has been ad- 
duced by the State,” and that the prisoner 
did not deny “that upon this testimony as 
introduced by the State the jury would be 
justified in convicting him of at least murder 
in the second degree.” 

It is manifest that substantial procedural 
rights of the prisoner were nullified at his 
trial. 

The court ought not to have made its 
inquiry of the accused and his counsel in 
the presence of the jury. The question itself 
necessarily implied an assumption on the 
part of the court that the prisoner was not 
innocent, but, on the contrary, was guilty of 
no less a crime than that of murder in the 
second degree. When the court thus ques- 
tioned the accused in the presence of the 
jury, it virtually forced an incriminatory ad- 
mission from him notwithstanding he had 
refrained from taking the stand as a witness 
and had a constitutional right not to be 
compelled to give evidence against himself. 

The court gave its opinions as to what the 
testimony proved contrary to G.S. § 1-180 in 
the portions of the charge which the prisoner 
assigns as error. This is true because the 
jury unavoidably inferred from these instruc- 
tions that the court knew that the accused 
was guilty of no less a crime then second 
degree murder, and strongly suspected that 
he was actually guilty of first degree murder. 
Furthermore, the court charged the jury, in 
substance, in these same instructions that it 
had no legal power of acquit the prisoner, but 
was required by the law itself to convict him 
of either murder in the first degree or murder 
in the second degree. In so doing, the court 
deprived the accused of his presumption of 
innocence, and denied to him his constitu- 
tional right to have the issue of his guilt or 
innocence determined by the jury. 

Neither the compulsory affirmation of the 
accused nor the statement of his counsel can 
be construed to be judicial admissions excus- 
ing such action on the part of the court. 
These matters did not withdraw this case 
from the operation of the fundamental prin- 
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ciple that so long as a plea of not guilty 
stands in a criminal action on trial in the 
Superior Court, the jury alone is empowered 
to determine whether the testimony be true 
or false, and what is proved if it be true. 
State v. Hill, 141 N.C. 769, 53 S.E. 311; State 
v. Riley, 113 N.C. 648, 18 S.E. 168; State v. 
Dixon, 75 N.C. 275. The prisoner could not 
admit or confess away the presumption that 
he was innocent, or waive the constitutional 
necessity for having the issue of his guilt or 
imnocence decided by a jury by anything 
short of a plea of guilty, and no act, omission, 
or word of his or his counsel could constitute 
a plea of guilty to any offense embraced with- 
in the indictment unless it was accepted as 
such by the prosecution. There is no such 
thing in law as an unaccepted plea of guilty. 
In consequence, the contention of the State 
that the prisoner made an unaccepted plea 
of guilty of murder in the second degree, and 
that such unaccepted plea of guilty destroy- 
ed the presumption that he was innocent and 
disabled the jury to acquit him is untenable 
both in law and logic. 

The State cites State v. Miller, 197 N.C. 
445, 149 S.E. 590, 591, where this language is 
used in the opinion: “The prisoner, who tes- 
tified that he was not drinking on the day 
in question, tendered a plea of murder in 
the second degree, but this was not accepted 
by the state. The appeal, therefore, presents 
the single question as to whether the evi- 
dence tending to show premeditation and de- 
liberation is sufficient to warrant a verdict 
of murder in the first degree. We think it is.” 

The Miller case has no application what- 
ever to the present appeal, An examination 
of the original record in that action dis- 
closes that the trial judge submitted the 
issue of the guilt or innocence of the ac- 
cused to the jury under a charge to which 
no exception was taken, and that the jury 
convicted the accused of first degree murder 
after a trial in which all basic procedural 
rules were obesrved. The only question raised 
by the assignments of error in the Miller case 
was the sufficiency of the State’s evidence to 
support the first degree verdict, and the only 
decision made therein by this Court was that 
it was ample for that purpose. Both the 
original transcript and the opinion dis- 
close the absolute accuracy of this ruling. 
It is true that counsel for the accused in 
the Miller case announced his willingness to 
submit his client for second degree murder 
during a colloquy with the court and the 
Solicitor occurring in the absence of the 
jury. This offer was rejected by the Solicitor, 
and was not communicated to the jury. In 
truth, it did not figure in the trial in any 
way whatsoever. The reference to the matter 
in the quoted portion of the opinion was 
evidently deisgned to emphasize that the 
only question under consideration was the 
sufficiency of the State's evidence to sustain 
the first degree verdict. 

This cause ought to be tried anew in ac- 
cordance with sound and time-honored pro- 
cedural practices. It might well be that such 
a retrial would result in the same verdict 
and judgment. That possibility should not 
shape our action. What may be the ultimate 
fate of the prisoner in his case is of rela- 
tively minor importance in the sum total of 
things. In any event, his role on life’s stage, 
like ours, soon ends. But what happens to 
the law in this case is of gravest moment. It 
must be realized that the consequences of 
the decision of this Court on this appeal will 
not be confined to the single prosecution 
which is denominated on the docket as 
“State versus Robert John Bridges, alias Jack 
Bridges.” Such decision will be invoked in 
other criminal trials as a guiding and bind- 
ing precedent. The preservation unimpaired 
of our basic rules of criminal procedure is 
an end far more desirable than that of hurry- 
ing a single sinner to what may be his 
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merited doom. For this reason, I vote for a 
new trial, and dissent to the ruling which 
makes my vote ineffectual. 

Mr. Justice Seawell has authorized me to 
state that he concurs in this dissent. 

Barnhill, Justice (concurring). 

The dissent filed herein discusses a feature 
of the case to which no’exception was en- 
tered and upon which the defendant does 
not rely in his brief. His counsel excepted for 
that (1) the court instructed the jury they 
could return in this case only one of two ver- 
dicts: guilty of murder in the first degree or 
guilty of murder in the second degree; and 
(2) the court failed to instruct the jury that 
they could return a verdict of not guilty. 
These two exceptions are directed to the one 
assignment of error debated here, to wit, the 
court erred in that it did not sufficiently 
charge the jury that it might, and the con- 
ditions under which it should, return a ver- 
dict of not guilty. This assignment is fully 
discussed in the majority opinion. In the con- 
clusion there reached I concur. 

But what about the rabbit flushed by the 
dissent? Did the court unduly prejudice de- 
fendant in its instructions and by the col- 
loquy with counsel during the charge? Since 
the defendant’s life is at stake, this at- 
tack upon the validity of the trial should 
not go unanswered. 

There was uncontradicted and compelling 
evidence that defendant slew the deceased. 
It contains no element of mitigating circum- 
stances, and its credibility was not sub- 
Stantially assailed. Wisdom dictated that 
counsel, to save the life of their client, un- 
dertake to persuade the jury that the circum- 
stances of the killing were not such as to 
establish premeditation and deliberation be- 
yond a reasonable doubt. The record indi- 
cated that they, in conducting the defense 
and in their arguments to the jury, wisely 
pursued this course. That this was the theory 
of the defense was admitted here. So I 
understood. 

The court, to be quite sure that it correctly 
interpreted the theory of the defense, gave 
counsel for the defendant full opportunity to 
challenge its instructions based theron, to 
the end that it might correct them if it was 
in error. Practically at the threshold of the 
charge the colloquy between court and coun- 
sel, quoted in the majority opinion, took 
place. No exception was entered then and no 
assignment of error based thereon is pre- 
sented here, 

Thus counsel, in effect, formally admitted, 
in open court as well as in their arguments, 
that the homicide was committed by defend- 
ant and that the circumstances of the killing 
were such as to make it murder in the sec- 
ond degree. To this defendant indicated his 
assent. In my opinion this is one reasonable 
interpretation to be placed on the colloquy 
between court and counsel. 

Had counsel so stated at the beginning of 
the trial, it would have been binding on 
defendant. That it was made during the prog- 
tess of the trial does not alter its force and 
effect. State v. Grier, 209 N.C. 298, 183 S.E. 
272. It was a judicial admission made in open 
court and in the presence of the defendant. 
It was made at a time and under circum- 
stances which afforded him an opportunity 
to protest. State v. Redman, 217 N.C. 483, 8 
S.E.2d 623. They were authorized to speak for 
him. The court acted on the admission. That 
it did so cannot be held for error. State v. 
Grier, supra. 

It is true the defendant did not go on the 
witness stand, and the colloquy took place 
in the presence of the jury. But the court 
made no direct inquiry of the defendant 
which put him “on the spot” and compelled, 
or even invited, an incriminating reply. The 
court did, however, by its inquiry afford the 
defendant full opportunity to affirm or deny 
the formal statement of counsel, otherwise 
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binding on him. This was a thoughtful and 
praiseworthy effort on the part of the trial 
judge to protect the defendant in all of his 
rights, 

The formal admission had already been 
made. It did not require defendant's af- 
firmative ratification, His silence would have 
given assent, but he elected to affirm. How 
the action of the court in affording him 
an opportunity to repudiate it could be prej- 
udicial to him I cannot perceive. 

In any event, whether counsel referred to 
the only possible verdicts to be rendered or 
to the question of manslaughter, the court, 
notwithstanding the admission, admonished 
the jury that it should not convict the de- 
fendant of any offense unless it was fully 
satisfied by the evidence that he committed 
the homicide charged. This feature of the 
charge is fully discussed in the majority 
opinion. 

I vote to affirm. 


Mr. ERVIN. I pointed out in my dissent 
in the Bridges case how the accused had 
had his right of trial by jury frustrated 
and his right not to incriminate himself 
annulled, and I concluded, with this ex- 
pression: 

The preservation unimpaired of our basic 
rules of criminal procedure is an end far more 
desirable than that of hurrying a single sin- 
ner to what may be his merited doom. 


The people of the District of Columbia 
enjoy similar rights under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. This bill under- 
takes to rob them of these and other 
rights. 

I assert it is much more important for 
the Senate of the United States to pre- 
serve these great landmarks of the law, 
these liberties of the people, and these 
individual freedoms, than it is to hurry 
some lawbreakers in the District of Co- 
lumbia to jail. I appeal to the Senate to 
reject the conference report; I assure the 
Senate that we will immediately call up 
for passage these other bills, which in- 
clude in their context all of the sound 
provisions of the report for passage. I 
am confident the other bills will be 
speedily passed because I have not heard 
of a single Senator who is opposed to any 
of their provisions. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp tele- 
grams, letters, and other statements 
which I have received expressing oppo- 
sition to the conference report on the 
District of Columbia crime bill. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MORGANTOWN, W. VA. 
July 22,1970. 
Senator SAM ERVIN, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge continued opposition preventive de- 
tention measures D.C. crime bill as clearly 
unconstitutional. 

Rev. JOSEPH M, Suze, SJ., 

Visiting Professor of Law West Virginia 
University. 
New Yors, N.Y., 
July 22,1970. 

Senator Sam J. Ervin, JT., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Black Lawyers National Bar Association, in 
convention, unanimously urges defeat con- 
ference District Columbia crime bill. 

WILLIAM E. PETERSON, 
National Bar Association. 
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TUCSON, ARIZ., 
July 22, 1970. 
Senator Sam ERVIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support your opposition to pre- 
ventative detention provision of D.C. crime 
bill. 

C. STEELINE, 
Secretary, Arizona Civil Libertys, Tucson 
Chapter Union. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
July 23,1970. 
Senator Sam Ervin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support absolutely your position contra 
crime bill no-knock and preventative deten- 
tion. 

Dean Leo J. O’Brien, Dean Jerald A. Cav- 
anaugh, Prof. George C. Garbesi, Prof. 
Walter Trinkaus, Prof, Quinten Ogres, 
Prof. William Coskran, Prof. Lloyd 
Tevis, School of Law, Loyola University 
of Los Angeles. 

Towa Crry, Iowa, 
July 23, 1970. 
Senator SAM Ervin, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you to continue your efforts in be- 
half of your bills, S. 4080 and S. 4081. The 
passage of these bills will make the District 
of Columbia an example for the Nation in 
needed court reform and strong law enforce- 
ment without infringement of personal lib- 
erties. The District of Columbia will prove 
that such measures as wiretapping, no-knock 
entry and preventive detention are not nec- 
essary for good law enforcement. Congress 
should adopt both Ervin bills as soon as pos- 
sible. 

EDWARD MEZVINSKY, 
State Representative. 


Irsaca, N.Y., 
July 23, 1970. 
Senator SAM ERVIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Reject preventive detention. Don't fight 
crime by impairing our freedom. 
Prof. Wm. Hoar, 
Cornell Law School. 


New York, N.Y., 
July 22, 1970. 
Senator JAMES O, EASTLAND, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Black Lawyers National Bar Association, in 
convention, unanimously urges defeat con- 
ference District Columbia crime bill. 

WILLIAM E. PETERSON, 
President, National Bar Association. 


CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR CONSTITUTIONAL 
LIBERTIES URGE IMMEDIATE ACTION TO DE- 
FEAT PREVENTIVE DETENTION IN THE Dis- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA OMNIBUS CRIME BILL 


The Nixon-Agnew-Mitchell team is using 
crime, fear, political and racial tensions to 
stampede Congress into legalizing “preven- 
tive detention”—blank check for repression 
and internment against the poor, the mi- 
norities, the dissenters. 

A tough District of Columbia Omnibus 
Crime Bill has been reported out of the 
Senate-House conference committee (7/13/ 
70) with “preventive detention” and other 
punitive measures intact—despite almost 
unanimous opposition from leading constitu- 
tionalists, bar, civil Hberties, black, ethnic 
and other national organizations as well as 
major editorial opinions. 

This provision would permit a judge to 
jail for 60 days, without bail, any accused 
he considers a “danger to the community.” 
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Allegedly a crime-control bill, it would vio- 
late any defendant’s right to presumption of 
innocence, reasonable bail, a speedy trial 
and would create a further crisis in con- 
fidence in our courts and government. 

“A danger to the community” is not a 
definition of a crime, but a political estimate 
to be directed against those who will repeat 
and repeat active opposition to the Admin- 
istration policies of extending the war and 
cutting funds for critical urban and poverty 
needs. 

Only with immediate action to defeat 
“Preventive Detention” in the D.C. Omnibus 
Crime Bill, can Senators and Representatives 
reassert their responsibility to protect con- 
stitutional guarantees. 

YALE University LAW SCHOOL, 
New Haven, Conn., July 21, 1970. 
Hon. Sam J, ERVIN, Jr., 
Senate Office Building. 


Dear SENATOR ERVIN: May I congratulate 
and thank you for the splendid fight you 
have been waging against certain very un- 
wise, and constitutionally more than du- 
bious, provisions of the District of Columbia 
Crime Bill? 

I take the liberty of enclosing a copy of 
an article of mine, entitled “How to Beat 
Crime,” which appeared in the New Repub- 
lic for August 30, 1969. The first part of the 
article, dealing somewhat generally with the 
narcotics problem, has some relevance, I be- 
lieve, to the no-knock provisions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Bill. The latter part 
of the article, starting on page 11, expresses 
my opposition to the preventive detention 
proposal, and my view that in most imagi- 
nable circumstances, it cannot be consitu- 
tionally applied. I hold, if anything, more 
firmiy now than I did a year ago the views 
expressed in this article, and am certainly 
strengthened in my opinion about preven- 
tive detention by the knowledge that it par- 
allels somewhat the opinion of so meticu- 
lous and devoted a student of the Constitu- 
tion as yourself. 

I happen to be in Palo Alto just now, 
and I have had the opportunity to discuss 
both the preventive-detention and no-knock 
provisions of the District of Columbia Crime 
Bill with Professor Gerald Gunther of the 
Stanford University Law School. Professor 
Gunther authorizes me to say that he has 
strong doubts concerning the constitution- 
ality of both provisions. 

Faithfully yours, 
ALEXANDER M. BICKEL. 
[From the New Republic, Aug. 30, 1969] 
How To BEAT CRIME 
(By Alexander M. Bickel) 

Mr. Nixon promised to fight crime, and 
Attorney General Mitchell is doing it. He 
is doing it, that is, on the assumption that 
harsh new laws will cut into the crime rate. 
That assumption is very questionable. The 
President and Mr. Mitchell will have their 
fight—in Congress, and even if they succeed 
there, then for years afterwards in the 
courts, since some of their proposals raise 
intricate and close constitutional questions, 
When the fight is over, the jails which the 
Administration is doing nothing in particu- 
lar to reform and improve may be more 


crowded, some constitutional rights to which 
the innocent as well as the guilty had pre- 
viously thought themselves entitled may be 
a bit bruised and battered, and the crime 
rate is likely to be about where it is now— 
on the rise. 

The crime rate that matters most, because 
it puts large numbers of our people in daily 
fear, is the rate of street and home crime— 
muggings, robberies and the like. Mr. 
Mitchell has made two major proposals to 
deal with it. One is a drug-control act, which 
has national application, and which is rele- 
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vant because drug addiction under present 
conditions results in an insatiable need for 
money, and hence leads to crime. The other, 
effective only in the District of Columbia, 
authorizes preventive detention before trial 
of persons accused of crime in certain cir- 
cumstances. 

The drug bill is in large part a codification 
of present federal law, which punishes crim- 
inally the distribution or use of drugs for 
other than medicinal purposes. Nothing is 
plainer than that this method of dealing 
with drug addiction has not worked. This 
is not to say that the problem might not be 
even worse than it is if the criminal law 
failed altogether to condemn the use of 
harmful drugs. But it is clear that condem- 
nation and jail alone have not worked. The 
theory of the Administration’s new bill is 
that more condemnation and more jail will 
work. 

The bill outlaws marijuana, and of course 
LSD, among other substances, and it au- 
thorizes the Attorney General, after op- 
portunity for comment from the public, and 
upon scientific advice, to outlaw yet other 
drugs, as well as to exempt some now listed. 
Penalties are increased, and they are rough, 
both for distributors and users, with mini- 
mum sentences of many years in jail, and 
with suspended sentences or probation pro- 
hibited, except in the case of users who are 
first offenders. A user is someone who uses, 
period. A user of marijuana, for example, 
who gives a cigarette to a friend, or possibly 
a puff, is also a distributor, and he is sub- 
ject for a first offense to a minimum sentence 
of five years, which may not be suspended, 
and from the service of which he may not 
be released on probation. And anyone over 
18 who hands that cigarette to a teenager 
under 18 “who is at least three years his 
junior" gets a minimum of 10 years in jail 
without probation or suspension of sentence. 

No doubt drug pushing is very dirty busi- 
ness and should be stamped out. But Dra- 
conian provisions will not stamp out the pro- 
fessional drug pusher, who takes very high 
risks for yery high profits, and who will con- 
tinue to do so, possibly increasing his prices 
as his risks rise, thus producing more street 
crime committed by his customers who have 
to meet higher costs. The pusher will be 
stamped out when there are no addicts, or 
at least when addicts who cannot be cured 
are given some sort of legal access to the 
drug they need, so that they have to resort 
neither to the pusher nor to crime. Pushers 
also seek to make addicts, to create a mar- 
ket, and they certainly ought to be punished. 
But the point is that increasing their punish- 
ment is no substitute for trying to deal with 
the problem of addiction and attendant 
crime, and may be counter-productive. 

The drug bill, moreover, treats the habits 
of what must by now be many thousands of 
people in the same way as the act of drug 
pushing. We may feel uneasy about mari- 
Juana smoking, and suspect that it is about 
as bad as cigarette smoking, or even worse, 
but it is widespread among people who on 
evidence no worse than is available to At- 
torney General Mitchell think it harmless, 
and who exhibit no other criminal tendencies. 
To punish the act of passing a marijuana 
cigarette with a mandatory minimum of five 
years in jail is outlandish as well as brutal. 
Such a law (compare the Volstead Act) can 
only be widely unenforced. This is the ad- 
ministration, not of justice, but of injustice. 

The other major anti-crime measure, ap- 
plicable only in the District of Columbia, 
where alone the federal government has gen- 
eral criminal jurisdiction, is a preventive 
detention bill. At present, a person charged 
with any but a capital crime is entitled to 
be released pending trial, with or without 
bail, unless a Judge has good reason to be- 
lieve that he will flee and be unavailable 
for trial. Since lengthy delays before trials 
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are common, the habitual criminal is thus 
given an opportunity—or at least not de- 
prived of the opportunity—to commit fur- 
ther crimes. There are no very good figures 
to show how many persons commit crimes 
while at liberty awaiting trial for an earlier 
alleged crime, and all indications are that 
the number is relatively small; but some 
undoubtedly do, and the Administration’s 
idea is to see that they don't, by hold- 
ing on to certain categories of them. It is 
an idea that has also independently at- 
tracted Senator Joseph D. Tydings, the Mary- 
land liberal Democrat, The District of Co- 
lumbia is a small part of the country, even 
though it has its good share of crime, but 
if Congress passes such a statute, many 
states will likely follow suit. 

The presumption that an accused is in- 
nocent until proven guilty may be established 
more in popular mythology than in our 
actual system of administering criminal jus- 
tice, but it does essentially inform the pro- 
visions of the Constitution concerning 
criminal procedure; and the Eighth Amend- 
ment does say that “excessive bail shall not 
be required,” which would suggest an ex- 
pectation that bail will generally be allowed. 
So preventive detention of persons accused 
of crime is constitutionally dubious. 

Yet the question in general of whether bail 
must be granted is an open one. Bail is tradi- 
tionally denied to persons charged with capi- 
tal offenses, of which there used to be a great 
many more than there are now. The explana- 
tion may be that no man facing the death 
penalty can possibly give credible assurance, 
it is thought, that he will stick around to 
face it. But the explanation may also have 
to do with assumptions about such a per- 
son's likely behavior while at liberty. As for 
the presumption of innocence, we commit 
the dangerously insane because we don’t 
trust their future behavior. To be sure, this 
sort of preventive detention is civil in na- 
ture, not criminal, but how much is in a 
name? Again, bail in many courts through- 
out the country is in fact set high when 
judges and prosecutors think they have on 
their hands a dangerous criminal who should 
not be allowed to run around loose. We might 
as well be honest and above-board about it 
with a preventive detention statute, and at 
the same time institute more regular, open 
and controlled procedures than prevail when 
a judge follows his intuition and sets high 
bail. Formal hearing procedures are provided 
in the preventive-detention bill. 

But the constitutionality of the bill is go- 
ing to be tested in its application in case after 
case, rather than in general on its face. If 
it is to pass muster, the Supreme Court must 
be convinced that a judge who, after a 
hearing, imposes preventive detention on a 
person accused of crime has not done so 
merely on a hunch that he has an ugly cus- 
tomer before him, very likely guilty and dan- 
gerous; or merely on the basis of statistics 
which may prove a great deal about people in 
the aggregate without in the least predicting 
an individual's actual behavior. The Court 
must be convinced the judge has decided on 
the basis of specific facts relating to the ac- 
cused, which support a rational Judgment, 
not a guess, that if let out he will com- 
mit more crime. And there's the rub. We may 
be able to tell something about the danger- 
ously insane, although less than we need. 
But how do we distinguish between one and 
another mugger or robber, so as to be able to 
predict rationally before trial, not only guilt 
with respect to the offense now charged, but 
proclivity to commit a further offense during 
a period of liberty before trial? We cannot. 
Hunch is bound to reign, and to enthrone 
King Hunch is too great a danger to the in- 
nocent; it is wrong, and hence constitution- 
ally also more than dubious. Is it wise to go 
to such lengths in order to get off the street 
some potential criminals who, by all indica- 
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tions, are so few in number that the crime 
rate will hardly know it has been fought?” 

There is a narcotic problem, and there is 
& crime problem. They are connected with 
each other and with material and psychol- 
ogical conditions in city ghettos. The drug 
problem does not call for harsher criminal 
penalties, but for new approaches—difficult 
and no doubt imperfect—to the treatment of 
addicts, and for careful legalization of access 
by addicts to the drugs they need, and will 
otherwise steal and kill for. Persons who are 
accused of crime and out on bail will com- 
mit fewer crimes in the interval before trial 
if that interval is shortened, so that it is 
a matter of days and weeks rather than 
months and years. That requires more pros- 
ecutors and more judges, a more efficient 
court system. The Administration has intro- 
duced a bill to reorganize the District of 
Columbia court system, which in its broad 
outlines is a step in the right direction. 
Grants-in-aid might enable the states to un- 
clog some of their own courts also. 

For the rest, until we successfully attack 
underlying conditions, the crime problem 
calls for more, better and more professional 
police work. Our police are ill-paid, ill- 
trained, ill-equipped and often ill-chosen. 
The federal government has undertaken to 
do a little bit, chiefiy about training and 
equipment, in the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control Act of 1968, and the Administration’s 
request for $297 million in the House Appro- 
priations Committee. There must be much 
more, more programs and more money. That 
would be the beginning of a real fight, if not 
against the causes of crime, at least against 
its high incidence. 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE, 

July 20, 1970. 

To: Senator Hugh Scott, Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Senator 
Richard S. Schweiker, New Senate Office 
Building, W: D.C.; Senator 
Michael J. Mansfield, Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Senator 
Robert W. Packwood, Old Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Senator 
Charles H. Percy, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.; Senator Wil- 
liam B. Saxbe, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.; Senator Mike 
Gravel, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Urge you vote discriminatory, 
probably unconstitutional D.C. Crime Bill 
which sets a chilling precedent for the na- 
tion. Experience of Philadelphia indicates 
overzealous application of law and order 
techniques not in the best interest of city as 
& whole. Ervin bill focus on court reorganiza- 
tion, revision of criminal code is correct ap- 
proach. 

CHARLOTTE C. MEACHAM, 
National Penal Affairs Program. 
BOARD oF SOCIAL MINISTRY, 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA, 
New York, N.Y., July 22, 1970. 
Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, 
Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Ervin: At its Fifth Biennial 
Convention held in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
June 25—July 2, 1970, the Lutheran Church 
in America went on record as opposing the 
inclusion of preventive detention in federal 
and state anticrime legislation. 

The full text of the convention resolution 
reads as follows: 

“We recognize that crime is a growing 
problem, and that meeting it requires new 
and imaginative approaches. The Lutheran 
Church in America views with grave concern, 
however, the concept of preventive detention, 
and expresses its opposition to proposals for 
allowing such a principle to become & part 
of the body of law of either the federal or 
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state court systems in the United States. We 
strongly urge our members to consider the 
dangers of possible future applications of 
deliberate imprisonment without conviction, 
if once accepted into law. We request the 
Board of Social Ministry to study possible 
further actions on this subject.” 

Inasmuch as a preventive detention clause 
is the price required for passage of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia crime bill, I am writing to 
urge your negative vote on that bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD J. NIEBANCK, 
Secretary for Social Concerns. 

P.S.—The text of this letter is one which 
is being sent to a number of Senators. We 
know, of course, of your own stand on this 
issue, and we support you in it—R.N. 


DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 
Davidson, N.C., July 20, 1970. 
Senator Sam ERVIN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I want to commend 
you for your continued defense of our con- 
stitutional standards which seem to be 
threatened by provisions of the conference 
version of the District of Columbia Crime 
Bill. Your willingness to fight these battles 
has earned you the respect and gratitude of 
citizens of all states, and it is a source of 
special pride for those of us whom you repre- 
sent directly here in North Carolina. 

My continued appreciation and best wishes 
are with you in this important task. 

Sincerely, 
Jon W. FULLER, 
Assistant Professor of Political Science. 


D’ANCONA, PFLAUM, WYATT & RISKIND, 
Chicago, 11l., July 20, 1970. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin; I hope you. will op- 
pose adoption of the preventive detention 
provision in the pending Crime Bill. 

It seems clear that such provision would be 
in violation of the Constitution. 

It is the kind of drastic legislation which 
strikes out in all directions in a panic re- 
sponse to an extremely difficult situation. 

This is not a time for losing our heads—or 
our constitutional rights. 

Preventive detention would be a violation 
of a basic right of a free people. 

My thanks to you for anything you can do 
to defeat it. 

Sincerely, 
EDGAR BERNHARD. 
| From the Nashville Tennessean, 
July 18, 1970] 


CRIME BILL FULL oF DANGER 


Some features of President Nixon's crime 
bill now being considered by Congress would 
strike at basic constitutional guarantees and 
should be rejected. 

Perhaps the most dangerous recommenda- 
tion is one that would permit police in some 
instances to enter homes without first knock- 
ing at the door or identifying themselves. 

This measure is proposed for effectiveness 
in the District of Columbia only, but it is 
being advanced as a model law, possibly to 
be extended to the rest of the country at a 
later date. 

If there were any valid reason for singling 
out the District of Columbia for the initia- 
tion of this oppressive law, it has not been 
made clear what it is. Certainly there is no 
justification for believing the nation should 
begin to give up its constitutional protections 
for the purpose of providing short cuts to 
law enforcement. 

The no-knock measure has its supporters 
and detractors on both sides of the political 
fence. But perhaps the most effective oppo- 
nent is Sen. Sam Ervin, noted conservative 
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from North Carolina, who calls the District 
of Columbia crime bill “a garbage pail of 
some of the most repressive, nearsighted, in- 
tolerant, unfair and vindictive legislation 
that the Senate has even been presented.” 

It is too early to tell whether Senator Ervin 
can turn the tide against this unwise bill. 
But he deserves the gratitude of those who 
believe it is still possible to have effective law 
enforcement in the U.S. without chipping 
away at the basic principles on which the 
nation was founded. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, 
New Haven, Conn., July 17, 1970. 
Hon. Sam ERVIN, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Ervin: I want to tell you 
how fervently I hope your opposition to the 
“no-knock” preventive-detention anti-crime 
bill succeeds. . . . The civil liberties which it 
invades were won after centuries of struggle 
against arbitrary power, both in Britain and 
America. To sacrifice them on the altar of 
“law and order” is a travesty of what law 
and order ought to mean. 

Please accept my heartfelt thanks and 
best wishes. 

Yours sincerely, 
D. A, SMITH. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. July 21, 1970. 
Senator Sam J. Ervin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union of Tenn. strongly urge 
that you oppose and vote against the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Crime Bill 52601. This bill 
incorporates extended police wire tapping no 
knock policy entry and preventive detention. 
All severe and intolerable infringements on 
individual freedom. 

JOHN CLELAND, 
President. 
Mrs. R. W. CHILDERS, 
Executive Secretary. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 16, 1970. 
Re Anticrime Legislation. 
Senator Ervin, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly implore you and all Senate mem- 
bers not to vote for this legislation. More 
positive results may be found in the recom- 
mendation of the commission on the causes 
and prevention of crime chaired by Dr. Mil- 
ton Eisenhower. Letter to follow. 

Sincerely 
JOSEPH T. BYRNE. 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., July 21, 1970. 
Senator Sam ERVIN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We strongly support your efforts to defeat 
conference committee report on District 
Crime Bill, especially preventive detention. 

Epwarp M. MCMANUS, 
Executive Director, 
Wisconsin Civil Liberties Union. 


COLUMBIĄ UNIVERSITY, 
New York, N.Y., July 21, 1970. 
Senator Sam J, ERVIN, Jr., 
Chairman, Constitutional Rights Subcom- 
mittee, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR ERVIN: I should like to con- 
gratulate you for your valiant efforts in op- 
posing the preventive detention and “no- 
knock” provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Crime Bill. 

As a student of constitutional law I believe 
that both are of doubtful constitutionality. 
At least as important, however, is the fact 
that, whether constitutional or not, these 
provisions are unfair, cruel and completely 
out of place in a democratic nation. 
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There is much that needs to be done to 
reduce crime, both in the District of Colum- 
bia and in the nation at large. Such construc- 
tive measures as the court reorganization 
plan are urgently needed. What we do not 
need, however, are intrusions upon the civil 
liberties of the citizens, which in the view 
of most experts won't even contribute ma- 
terially to a solution of the crime problem. 

Very truly yours, 
ALBERT J. ROSENTHAL, 
Professor of Law. 


ADA’s NATIONAL Boarp Hits DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 


The national board of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, beginning a two-day meeting 
here last night, unanimously passed a special 
resolution urging the Senate to defeat the 
D.C. Crime Bill Conference Report. 

ADA said the bill would deny basic civil 
rights of District residents and would be- 
come & model for legislation elsewhere. ADA 
board members said the common assumption 
that Washington has the highest crime rate 
among U.S. cities is untrue but said the 
charge is being used deliberately to pass a 
bill which is being forced on voteless District 
citizens unable to mount political resistance 
to it. 

SPECIAL RESOLUTION ON DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA CRIME BILL 


ADA urges the U.S. Senate to defeat the 
D.C. Crime Bill Conference Report. We con- 
sider the bill both dangerous and punitive. 

The bill has so many repressive provisions 
that no defender of citizens’ rights can pos- 
sibly support it. Among provisions ADA con- 
siders repressive are preventive detention, 
no-knock home searches, expanded wire-tap 
authority, mandatory minimum sentences, 
restricted juvenile court jurisdiction. 

ADA does support the provisions for court 
reorganization and administration, but urges 
Congress to support these measures as sepa- 
rate legislation. 

The oft-repeated lie that Washington, 
D.C., is the “crime capital" of the country 
is being used to generate an hysterical re- 
sponse to street crime. Such crime is high in 
every urban area. Neither in Washington 
nor elsewhere does such concern warrant a 
repressive bill such as the D.C. Crime Bill. 
This bill, being forced upon the voteless citi- 
zens of the District because they are unable 
to resist, would not pass a single state legis- 
lature in the country. 

This bill should be defeated because it will 
deny elementary civil liberties to the resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia, and be- 
cause if passed it will be used as a prototype 
for bad legislation throughout the country. 

Above all, the bill should be defeated be- 
cause it proceeds on the assumption that 
the answer to crime lies in repressive meas- 
ures, ADA holds steadfastly to the view that 
the only long-range answer to crime lies in 
giving every American a decent life and a 
real stake in our society. And, as short-run 
measures, we continue to support such non- 
repressive programs as better trained and 
better paid police, speedy trials, rehabilita- 
tive prisons, gun control and the like. The 
D.C. Crime Bill, rejecting both these long- 
range and short-run measures, accepts the 
anti-democratic doctrine that crime can be 
controlled only by eroding our basic yalues. 


[From the New York Times, July 17, 1970] 


A Bap PACKAGE 

After three months of consideration, a 
Senate-House conference committee has re- 
ported out an anti-crime bill for the District 
of Columbia which has been variously char- 
acterized as violative of no less than five 
Constitutional amendments and as “a blue- 
print for a police state." Twenty former 
Federal prosecutors have found the bill's 
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chief provisions of “doubtful constitution- 
ality, questionable necessity and demon- 
strable ineffectiveness.” 

The measure passed by the House has been 
somewhat improved in conference, notably 
by the deletion of an incredible provision 
that would have required plaintiffs to pay 
the attorneys of policemen they had sued for 
false arrest, even when the policemen lost 
the case. The bill also calls for a much- 
needed court reorganization, designed in 
part to speed up the calendar—a highly de- 
sirable objective in a city with a grave crime 
problem and a judicial logjam. 

But the bill’s most dangerous and un- 
necessary provisions remain. Policemen 
would be empowered to enter houses without 
knocking, not just in the limited and 
special instances where that is permissible 
even now, but on what might amount to no 
more than a hunch that evidence might be 
destroyed or that those inside might make 
an armed attack if given notice of the police 
presence at the door. Shades of Chicago. 

The bill would allow a judge to keep de- 
fendants in jail for sixty days if on the basis 
of their records he thought them likely to 
commit other crimes while awaiting trial. It 
is true that high bail permits even longer 
detentions now, but its imposition for rea- 
sons other than its legitimate purpose is 
often overruled by a higher court. The pro- 
posed bill would not replace the inappro- 
priate use of bail in any case; it would only 
add to the injustice. More important, it 
would for the first time give legal sanction 
to the undoing of the most fundamental 
principle in Anglo-Saxon law—that a man 
is innocent until proved guilty. 

Legislation for the reorganization of the 
District’s courts was ready within weeks 
of President Nixon’s inauguration. It is re- 
grettable that Administration forces saw fit 
to make it part of a dubious anti-crime 
“package” instead of getting it enacted into 
law at once, Opponents of the bill in its 


present form, led by Senator Ervin of North 
Carolina, hope to defeat it on the Senate 
floor and start over again with a bill for 
court reform. That would perhaps do less to 
gratify the emotions of the hysterical but 
more to reduce crime in the District. 


Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 5 minutes to 
the distingiushed Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
support the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act of 
1970. I shall vote for the conference re- 
port. 

I believe that this bill is a major step 
forward in meeting the frightful prob- 
lems that exist in the Nation’s Capital. 
I recognize that its provisions have in- 
spired spirited controversy. I have not 
participated in the debate until this time 
because I wanted to satisfy myself that 
the conference report embodied what I 
considered to be a constitutional and 
sound measure. 

I recognize that there are honest dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the constitu- 
tionality of some provisions of this bill, 
and if I were convinced—if I had an 
abiding conviction—that any provision 
in this bill was unconstitutional, I would 
not support it. I have every respect and 
deference for those who may hold a dif- 
ferent opinion and who feel that the pro- 
visions of this measure are unconstitu- 
tional. 

As I said a few days ago on the floor of 
the Senate, when speaking about S. 30, 
which is now tied up in the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the House Judiciary Com- 
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mittee, where some contend that provi- 
sions of the bill are unconstitutional, we 
can argue here in the Senate about the 
constitutionality of the bill, and so we 
can do the same about this bill. Never- 
theless, I said, if I had an abiding con- 
viction that any provision of this bill 
was unconstitutional, I would vote against 
it. But ultimately we can only decide 
this for ourselves, individually, at this 
time. The final decision on constitution- 
ality lies within the province of another 
branch of Government; and there is no 
doubt that, if this bill is enacted, the 
provisions in controversy will find their 
proper fate under our system, in an opin- 
ion and ruling of the Supreme Court. 

Mr. President, speaking now for my- 
self, I want to say that I have had now 
the opportunity to study the conference 
report, and I want to say that, for my- 
self, I am satisfied that it is a good bill, 
meriting the support of the Senate and 
the Nation. The bill contains much that 
is beyond controversy and which is nec- 
essary for the effective administration of 
justice in the District of Columbia, such 
as court reorganization, the public de- 
fender system, and increased staffing. 

In my judgment, however, the other 
major provisions of the bill that have 
occasioned much of this debate also de- 
serve support. I believe it would be a 
serious mistake for the Senate to reject 
the bill at this time. 

The wiretap provisions of the bill, in 
the main, are modeled on title III of the 
Omnibus Crime Control and Safe Streets 
Act of 1968, which the Senate refused 
to strike from the 1968 act by a vote of 
68 to 12. I have since followed closely 
the administration of title IN, not only 
as a law enforcement tool but also as 
a shield for citizenry privacy. I am sat- 
isfied that that measure has worked well. 
The basic structure of title II has been 
perfected and strengthened in this bill. 
Indeed, the chief differences between it 
and title IJI reflect additional safeguards 
for privacy recommended in the tenta- 
tive draft of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s standards on electronic surveil- 
lance. It is also similar to legislation 
implementing title III that has been 
adopted in several States. I believe that 
the Senate can, without reservation, vote 
for these provisions, and I heartily en- 
dorse them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 3 additional 
minutes to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I have also examined 
the so-called no-knock provisions of the 
bill. Under current law, the police are 
generally required, with or without a 
warrant, to knock and announce their 
identity and purpose before arresting or 
searching. See generally 112 U. Pa. Law 
Review 499, 1964. Current law, however, 
recognizes several exceptions to this prin- 
ciple of announcement. A succinct state- 
ment of the rule and its exceptions may 
be found in the “Restatement of Torts,” 
section 206, comment (d), 1934. It seems 
to me that the no-knock provisions of 
this bill largely codify these traditional 
rules. Indeed, these provisions to protect 
privacy go beyond existing practice by 
mandating prior judicial approval where 
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practicable. In this regard, they reflect 
the recent lead of a number of States— 
see, for example, State v. Parker, 283 
Minn. 127, 166 N.W. 2d 347 (1969) ; N.Y. 
Code of Crim. Pro., section 799 (1964), 
constitutionality sustained, People v. 
Delago, 16 N.Y. 2d 289 (1965), cert. de- 
nied, 383 U.S. 963 (1966). The Senate 
can, I believe, without serious reserva- 
tion, support these provisions. I shall, 
therefore, vote accordingly. 

Last, I have examined the provisions 
of the bill that authorize the limited de- 
tention of certain dangerous offenders 
prior to trial. Here, too, I have concluded 
that these provisions are both constitu- 
tional and necessary for the public 
safety. 

Mr. President, bail has never been 
viewed as an absolute constitutional 
right. Since the Judiciary Act of 1789, 
bail has been discretionary for certain 
offenses. In the Crimes Act of 1790—1 
Statutes at Large, second edition, chap- 
ter 9, page 112—for example, such of- 
fenses as robbery, larceny of goods in 
excess of $50, forgery, counterfeiting, and 
embezzling were capital offenses, and bail 
could be denied at that time to those 
accused of these offenses. It was in this 
context that the Supreme Court in Carl- 
son v. Landon, 342 U.S. 425, 545 (1952) 
observed: 

The Eighth Amendment does not pre- 
vent ... Congress from defining the classes 
of cases in which bail shall be allowed in 
this country. 


Only two other questions, therefore, 
face us, it seems to me. First, can the 
procedures set out in this measure be 
squared with traditional notions of due 
process, and, second, is this measure, if 
constitutional, necessary for the public 
safety? 

The provisions of the bill that estab- 
lish the process for holding an accused 
before trial are carefully and narrowly 
drawn. In my judgment, however, they 
meet the test of due process. I need not 
burden the record with a detailed analy- 
sis of them at this time. Only the question 
of need remains. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. McCLELLAN, Mr. President, crime 
committed by persons out on bail is real, 
savage, and significant. When Franklin 
Moyler, a defendant on bond from two 
armed robberies, critically wounded a 
police officer last June 18, and was him- 
self finally killed following a third armed 
robbery of a liquor store, it graphically 
illustrates the choice that is presented to 
us by this bill. 

Shall we do something about men like 
Moyler? 

We must choose, I suggest, between 
according a future Moyler an absolute 
right to pretrial release and the safety of 
the police officer who will attempt to 
arrest him and the security of the liquor 
store proprietor who will be threatened. 
I think we must choose to protect the 
safety of our citizens and police officers 
and their right to be free from criminal 
assault and violence. 

Mr. President, I do not lightly contem- 
plate preventive detention, no-knock 
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searches or wiretaps, but I consider them 
to be the distasteful but necessary reme- 
dies that must be applied to remove the 
menacing and dangerous threat that 
violent and mounting crime presents to 
our internal security. 

Mr. President, I add a personal note. 
I live in the District of Columbia. I am 
not voting for legislation that will apply 
to others but not to myself. I recognize, 
of course, that it is unlikely that I will 
be charged with a serious offense of vio- 
lence or, if charged, considered a danger 
to the community. But I fully recognize 
that my apartment conceivably could 
be broken into by mistake, without 
announcement, under this statute. My 
phones or my conversations might well 
be overheard by mistake on a court- 
ordered wiretap under this bill. I am, 
however, willing to pay this price if it 
can help to restore, in some small meas- 
ure, to the citzens of our Nation’s Capi- 
tal the protection from the ravages of 
crime that all our citizens deserve. 

I have considered this matter care- 
fully, and I conclude by repeating what 
I said at the outset. If I had an abiding 
conviction that anything in this bill were 
unconstitutional, I would not support it. 
I respect the viewpoint of others who 
may feel that way. Nevertheless, Mr. 
President, the crime situation, not only 
in the District of Columbia, but also 
throughout the Nation today has reached 
such crisis proportions that, as I have 
said on this floor many times, we must 
use, we must fashion every tool that we 
can, within the framework of the Con- 
stitution, and make them available to 
our law enforcement officials and agen- 
cies, so that we may begin successfully 
to combat the menace crime that is en- 
dangering the internal security of this 
Nation. 

I shall vote for the conference report. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jor- 
DAN of Idaho). The Senator from Lou- 
isiana is recognized for 5 minutes. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL NEEDED 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it has 
not been an easy task for me to reach a 
decision as to how I should vote on the 
pending conference report, on S. 2601, 
the so-called District of Columbia crime 
bill. 

On the one hand, there has been the 
obvious and even the desperate need for 
an effective answer to the crime wave 
which has engulfed our Capital City for 
the past two decades. We have before us 
a bill which deals sternly and at many 
different levels with a problem which 
makes our Nation’s Capital unsafe for 
people to live and work. 

On the other hand, there are many 
respectable and knowledgeable Members 
of the Senate who say that the bill deals 
so sternly with criminals and with sus- 
pected criminals as to violate their con- 
stitutional rights. The leader of this 
group, Senator Sam Ervin, is one of the 
most highly respected men in the Sen- 
ate. He has led the way in protecting the 
rights of our citizens from undue or un- 
constitutional invasion by the Govern- 
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ment. His arguments have been well 
stated and are very convincing, and I 
have no doubt that many Senators will 
be persuaded by them. 

In the final analysis, however, I have 
found it essential to side with those who 
see this conference report as the best 
possible compromise between the House 
and the Senate on many controversial is- 
sues contained in the bill. I understand 
the conferees required no less than 24 
meetings to hammer out this agreement, 
which the House has now accepted by an 
overwhelming vote of 332 to 64. 

Many contend, with great conviction, 
as I previously pointed out, that certain 
provisions in the bill are unconstitution- 
al. I, frankly, do not agree. Such ques- 
tions and doubts as have been raised 
on this point by the persuasive argu- 
ments of Senator Ervin and others, I 
am prepared to refer to the courts once 
the bill has been enacted. I am sure that 
if there are provisions in the bill which 
do violence to the constitutional rights 
of individuals, the courts will so hold, 
with very little delay. 

In recent years our courts have been 
all too active and “helpful” in striking 
down provisions in the law and proce- 
dures in our judicial and law-enforce- 
ment systems which in my opinion en- 
couraged lawlessness. That we must 
remedy, and the pending compromise 
bill will serve well to that end. 

Some say that the bill is antiblack. 
Statistics obtained by the District of 
Columbia Crime Commission initiated 
by the former President Johnson refutes 
the charge in no uncertain terms. It 
found that 86 percent of all District of 
Columbia murder victims are black; that 
86 percent of all aggravated assault vic- 
tims are black; that 80 percent of all 
rape victims are black; that 66 percent 
of all auto theft victims are black, and 
that 60 percent of all burglary victims 
are black. 

That being the case, the stern meas- 
ures contained in this bill which are 
directed at reducing crime will be of great 
benefit not to the whites of the District 
of Columbia but primarily to the blacks. 
It is plainly not an antiblack bill; it is an 
anticrime bill. 

In those areas where unconstitution- 
ality is charged there are already in the 
bill itself or in our jurisprudence, clear- 
cut safeguards against abuse. In addi- 
tion, if the courts hold these provisions 
to be constitutional there wil! most likely 
be additional guidelines prescribed for 
their proper and safe application. 

The committees of the House and the 
Senate which handled this bill, and par- 
ticularly the conferees who worked so 
diligently to achieve a meaningful com- 
promise have done the best possible job 
under trying circumstances. The Senate 
should back them. 

I believe that their bill, so far as the 
courts will allow it to do so, should be 
allowed an opportunity to change the 
pattern by which crime has been in- 
creasing in the District of Columbia at 
about 25 percent per year and by which 
we are able to obtain convictions in only 
about 3 percent of the felonies committed 
here. 
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It is my considered judgment that if 
the Senate does not favorably, it will be 
an invitation to criminals to expand law- 
lessness in the city of Washington. 

I urge favorable action on the con- 
ference report. 

PRIVILEGE OF THE FLOOR 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the following 
Senate staff personnel be permitted to re- 
main on the floor during the duration of 
this debate and the vote on the pending 
conference report: 

Jim Flug, Burt Wides, Nancy Chasen, 
Louise Regenbogen, Stan Darling, Rick 
Tropp, Carolyn Johnson, Malcolm Hawk, 
Wesley Williams, Jr., and David Cooper. 

Also from the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights: Larry Baskir and 
Glen Kitner. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
12 minutes to the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Prouty). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Vermont is recognized for 
12 minutes. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues know, I am not a lawyer but 
as a citizen and a legislator I have a 
deep and genuine interest in this con- 
ference report, because as a layman I 
feel that it will do much to alleviate 
problems in the local judicial system 
and right some grievous wrongs in crim- 
inal procedure. 

For a week now, Mr. President, I have 
heard my learned colleagues in this 
Chamber debate the constitutionality, 
the desirability, and even the patriot- 
ism of the pending conference report. I 
must confess that I scarcely recognize the 
bill we reported from conference as it 
has been described. After months of con- 
ference, where we allegedly swapped “a 
couple of rabbits for an elephant or a 
donkey,” we returned to the Senate with 
what has been described as a conference 
report which “kicks the Constitution all 
over the District of Columbia.” 

I gather that no Member of this body 
opposes those parts of the report con- 
cerning the reorganization of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia courts. I assume that 
no Member objects to modernization of 
the court administration. Surely no 
Member is adverse to the creation of a 
Public Defender Service or the expansion 
of the Bail Agency. These are the so- 
called “good apples” we are peddling and 
they have found a ready market with 
many willing buyers. This is the bulk, in 
substance as well as in fact, of the con- 
ference report before us. 

What we have heard attacked this 
week is the very small portion of the re- 
port, the so-called “rotten apples,” speci- 
fically, the no-knock and pretrial deten- 
tion provisions. 

The opponents of the no-knock and 
pretrial detention provisions have trotted 
out in support of their position, the 
wise words and opinions of prophets, 
statesmen, philosophers, distinguished 
jurists, and learned men in the realm of 
constitutional law. The proponents of 
these measures have supplied endorse- 
ments for their position in equal quality 
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and quantity. The diverse opinions daz- 
zle the mind and befuddle the reason. 
Confusion has made his masterpiece and 
this battle of the experts should end in 
a draw. 

We all recognize the problem that we 
face. The streets and parks of this city 
have become a jungle of fear. Those who 
walk the street are the prey of the law- 
less and the unsuspecting victim of the 
predator. 

We in this Chamber share a common 
responsibility for a constituency in the 
District of Columbia. The residents of 
this city are our constituents as much 
as are the residents of our home State, 
and they look to us to speak and act 
in their behalf. Their welfare is a re- 
sponsibility we cannot ignore and can- 
not shirk. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland gives us frequently in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp a list of crimes com- 
mitted in the District of Columbia on 
any given day. I doubt that the Mem- 
bers of this body take little more than 
passing interest in those statistics be- 
cause those crimes are far removed in 
most cases from their primary constit- 
uency, the home State. If, however, a 
visiting constituent from the home State 
meets with foul play here in our own 
backyard and appears on that growing 
list—and this is not a rare occurrence— 
there is an upright demand for full ex- 
ercise of the law and swift justice. Do 
we extend to our local constituents on 
that list the same concern? 

How do you explain to the mother of 
a schoolchild that the accused attacker 
of her daughter is freely walking the 
street because to jail him would be a 
breach of his constitutional right? How 
do you explain to the victim of an as- 
sault and robbery, confined to a hospital 
bed perhaps, that his attacker is out on 
the street because the court is power- 
less to confine him? How do you explain 
to the parent of a juvenile drug addict 
that the police know who supplies drugs 
to his child but they cannot break in- 
to his house and surprise him with the 
evidence before he has had a chance to 
dispose of it? What justification do you 
give to the banker who has been robbed 
by a man already under one, two or 
even three charges of bank robbery? The 
explanations about constitutional rights 
and protection for the accused may 
make sense in the hallowed halls of jus- 
tice but those explanations have a cloudy 
reality to the crime victim outside the 
restricted limits of that small world. 

Are the criminal offenders the only 
ones whose civil rights should be guar- 
anteed? I think those who respect the 
law have privileges too and their rights 
are paramount. It is an old maxim that 
he who spares the guilty threatens the 
innocent. 

It does not disturb me if a drug dis- 
tributor is raided or a dangerous criminal 
is taken off the street. What does disturb 
me is the fact that a drug distributor or a 
dangerous criminal is permitted to con- 
tinue to ply his illicit trade or stalk the 
streets as a threatening danger to law 
abiding citizens. 

Iam not alone in my concern. The ma- 
jority of the people in this city share my 
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concern, but in their climate of despair 

they are helpless to do anything about it. 

We here in this Chamber can do some- 

thing about it. It is not only within our 

power to act, but it is our responsibility 
to act to strengthen the entire criminal 
law system in this city. 

The people of Washington are crying 
out to us for help. Hear their voice. We 
can help them. We must help them. 

It is important that we bear in mind 
the adamant attitude of the House con- 
ferees on this legislation. In my judg- 
ment, if this conference report is not ac- 
cepted by the Senate today, there will be 
no court reorganization and anticrime 
legislation for the District this year, and 
nothing will have been done by us to stay 
the rising wave of crime in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr. President, in his remarks the other 
day the senior Senator from North Caro- 
lina referred to a colloquy carried on with 
Associate Deputy Attorney General 
Donald E. Santarelli at hearings on S. 
2600, the Justice Department’s Bail Re- 
form Act Amendments. Most of S. 2600, 
although changed in a few significant de- 
tails, is contained in the pending con- 
ference report. For the purpose of mak- 
ing a complete legislative history I think 
it would be appropriate to include in the 
Record the full text of that colloquy 
which took place between Mr. Lawrence 
M. Baskir, chief counsel of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights of the 
Committee on the Judiciary and Mr. 
Santarelli. The full text of that colloquy 
appears at pages 311-328 of the recently 
printed hearings of that subcommittee. 
I ask unanimous consent that they be 
printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the colloquy was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF DONALD E. SANTARELLI, ASSOCI- 
ATE DEPUTY ATTORNEY GENERAL FOR CRIM- 
INAL JUSTICE, DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE; 
ACCOMPANIED By EARL SILBERT, OFFICE OF 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE 
Mr. SANTARELLI. S. 2600? 

Mr. Baske. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Before we get to the ques- 
tion, Mr. Baskir, if I might make clear for 
the record that I have been requested to 
appear here following the testimony of the 
Deputy Attorney General to respond to spe- 
cific technical questions in response to prob- 
lems that have cropped up. Questions of 
policy were covered by the Deputy Attorney 
General in his past two appearances, and he 
has expressed his willingness to return for 
any further hearings you may have on ques- 
tions of policy. 

I would also like the record to reflect that 
I am accompanied by Mr. Earl Silbert of the 
Office of Criminal Justice to assist in the 
response to these technical questions. 

Mr. Basxrm. Fine. It may be difficult to avoid 
policy questions. I am not sure where the 
line is. But it is my intention to ask technical 
questions. If questions arise which you do 
not feel prepared to comment on, please say 
so for the record. 

Turning to page 14, there two classes of 
definitions: one entitled “Dangerous Crime” 
and the other entitled “Crime of Violence.” 

Are these described crimes all felonies? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. It says on lines 14 and 15 
of page 14, if the offense is punishable by im- 
prisonment for more than 1 year, it says, 
similarly, on line 24, one and two of pages 
14 and 15, as defined by act of Congress in a 
State law if the act is punishable by im- 
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prisonment for more than 1 year, it is the in- 
tent that these are felonies in the Federal 
system. 

I believe there are some oddity offenses in 
the United States Code which are 2-year 
sentences that are called misdemeanors, and 
I believe there are some in some of the States. 
They are rarities, I understand. 

Mr. Basxrir. The phrase that you mentioned, 
“punishment by imprisonment for more than 
1 year,” in both cases is meant to modify 
the entire paragraph and not merely the last 
category; in the second paragraph, for in- 
stance, not merely meant to modify “at- 
tempts of conspiracy”; is that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. The lan- 
guage of “offense punishable by more than 
1 year” is intended to modify the entire 
category. 

Mr. Basxm. Thank you. 

Now, moving back to page four, line 17, 
there is a phrase, “reasonably assure the 
safety of any other person or the com- 
munity.” 

I believe this phrase appears also on page 
2, line 7. The second instance is with respect 
to setting of bail condition. The first in- 
stance that I mentioned is with respect to 
one of the determinations at the preventive 
detention hearing. There is no definition in 
the bill of the phrase “reasonably assure the 
safety of the community or other person.” 
Is there a definition? What does the phrase 
mean in any particular sense? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. It doesn’t mean anything 
different from the literal meaning of the 
language, We intend the language to be read 
for what its dictionary, and reasonably be- 
lieved definition ought to be, and this is the 
province of the courts to interpret. This is 
the classic kind of case where reasonable 
judgment by judicial officers in the course of 
judicial opinion and interpretation will de- 
velop a definition as they do to every other 
word of language used in statutes, 

The plain meaning of that is, on its face, 
the safety of the community. 

Mr. Bask. May I ask specific questions? 

Mr. SANTARELLI, Certainly. 

Mr. Basxir. I gather “safety” means avoid- 
ance of danger and it is easier to use the 
word “danger.” 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We would have done so had 
we not been trapped into the drafting by 
sticking with the form of section 3146 of the 
present Bail Act and the affirmative way in 
which it was set out required us, if we wanted 
to continue to utilize that law without 
totally redrafting it, to phrase it in this 
fashion. 

Mr. Bask. For the purposes of this dis- 
cussion, let's refer to the avoidance of danger 
to. the community; is that all right? When 
you talk about “danger to another person,” 
you are requiring specific proof of a threat of 
danger to a specified individual, for instance 
a husband to a wife? 

Mr, SANTARELLI, Not necessarily, although 
that might be the facts in a given case. The 
wife might appear at the pre-trial bail hear- 
ing and say, “Your Honor, he has threatened 
a million times, and I know he will do it 
because he has done it before and I am 
afraid.” That might be. 

Mr. Basxir. But it is not required to find 
specific danger to specific persons. It might 
be danger to community or people in gen- 
eral? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. I take it from what you said 
that there need not be any proof. Or to 
phrase it another way, there need not be 
& finding of the likelihood of committing 
another specified crime; is that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Bask. Does that also mean that an 
individual, let us say, who was arrested for 
one of those defined crimes in your bill, and 
who has a long history of committing other 
crimes of offenses which are not necessarily 
specified in the list on page 14, and not nec- 
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essarily felonies, might be considered a dan- 
ger to the community nonetheless? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. He might be. 

Mr. Baskin. You are aiming here at pre- 
venting not only additional crimes defined as 
dangerous in your bill and additional crimes 
defined as violent in your bill, but addition- 
al crimes of any sort whatsoever, is that cor- 
rect? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Additional crimes of any 
sort that may be in the judicial officer's 
opinion dangerous to the community. They 
are not necessarily the offenses enumerated 
in the bill. The offenses enumerated are for 
the purposes of establishing eligibility for 
consideration for pretrial detention. You 
must be charged with one of those offenses 
before your record of dangerousness can be 
looked to. 

Mr. Basxir. I see. So the danger you are 
seeking to avoid is not specifically danger 
of the commission of one of the list of crimes 
designated by you in your bill on page 14 
as dangerous crimes or the list of crimes des- 
ignated by you as crimes of violence, but 
the likelihood of any kind of crime in the 
future that they may possibly commit that a 
judge feels is dangerous to the community. 

Do I rephrase your statement properly? 

Mr. SANTARELLI., I am not sure you do, and 
I am not sure we can phrase it definitely 
at this point. The consideration for the court 
is to view, the defendant in the totality of 
his circumstances, to review his record of 
conduct, to review his character and attitude 
and to conclude if from this prior activity 
and from information that can be adduced, 
whether or not he will engage in a course of 
conduct that will be dangerous to the com- 
munity. That might include offenses not 
enumerated in the specified dangerous of- 
fense category. 

Mr. Basktr, Certainly if the judge found 
there was a likelihood he would commit an- 
other unlawful breaking and entering, he 
could then validly detain on the grounds 
this was dangerous? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basgmw. If the judge decided the man 
was, let’s say, a kleptomaniac and he en- 
gaged in petty shoplifting, the judge could, 
under your bill, detain this person in order 
to prevent those subsequent offenses; is that 
correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Or—you know, the line be- 
tween petty larceny and grand larceny is very 
difficult to tell, and from the record you 
don’t always know. Specific facts would be 
adduced in the case of a narcotic addict, for 
example, that he lives by larceny. Though 
example, that armed robbery, he may not 
live by it. We now know that he is a larcenist 
each day and steals z amount of dollars. Un- 
der those circumstances, the court may rea- 
sonably conclude that that conduct is dan- 
gerous to the community. 

Mr. Basxir. Now, another question to ask— 
and I am not sure if that is policy or tech- 
nical, Your responses suggest that certain 
kinds of activity which a judge might con- 
sider dangerous, but you might not, may 
involve, let's say, the smoking of marihuana. 
The judge might consider that to be dan- 
gerous. A judge might consider obscene 
photographs of other judges or publication 
of scurrilous underground newspapers to be 
dangerous. A judge might consider to be 
dangerous certain things which are prac- 
ticed such as political demonstrations, dis- 
senting, violent or nonviolent. He might un- 
der this bill consider those activities 
dangerous and he could make a finding; am 
I correct, that that is the kind of danger 
that he would like to correct under this bill? 
Is that a correct interpretation? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. What a judge can do and 
what he ought to do—— 

Mr. Basxm. I am only talking about now, 
what he can do. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Presumably, such evalua- 
tion or conclusion that those activities are 
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dangerous would not be upheld under the 
appellate procedures here. But a proper 
answer to that seems to turn that around, 
and let’s see how that operates under the 
present bail law. 

Mr. Basxirn. I am really more interested 
in what the bill does. I suspect we may be 
slipping into policies—we are trying to get 
the facts. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. This is a technical ques- 
tion, in fact, very technical. 

If a court at the moment chooses, and un- 
der our bill, chooses to impose conditions on 
the release of the defendant, it might im- 
pose any conditions reasonably calculated 
to get the defendant to return to trial, or 
under our bill reasonably calculated to pro- 
tect the community from danger. 

I think it would be reasonable if the court 
concluded that the defendant engaged in 
a course, for example, of continual mari- 
huana smoking and hung around with a 
number of other people that do so, for the 
court to impose as a condition on his re- 
lease that he not smoke marihuana and 
that he stay out of bad company. 

Mr. Baskrr. And that condition is im- 
posed upon the theory that that course of 
conduct would make it likely he would not 
appear for trial? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Or that he may be dan- 
gerous under our bill. 

Mr. Baskim. And in your circumstances 
that would make him dangerous under your 
bill just as under the existing law that could 
be seen as a tendency to have him flee? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. A court could consider 
such conduct in assessing either the likeli- 
hood of flight or likelihood of danger. 

Mr. Basxir. I see. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Now, if the defendant 
went out and performed the acts prohibited 
by the court, the court would have the 
authority to bring the defendant back and 
establish under the present law additional 
conditions, or under our proposal, and a 
recommendation of the ABA, a power to re- 
voke and commit the defendant for violation 
of the condition of release. If the condition 
of release violation is of dangerous nature 
and can be upheld on that basis, then the 
same theory ought to apply to ab initio cases 
where the defendant is brought before the 
court and charged with an offense. 

Mr. Basxir. Under existing law the judge 
would have to determine that this course 
of activity had some impact or might have 
some impact upon his appearance? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Correct. 

Mr. Basxir. In your case it might be the 
simple conclusion that the smoking of mari- 
huana is dangerous to society or dangerous 
to another person, and on the grounds of 
dangerousness detain him straightaway? 

Mr, SANTARELLI., The court could say that a 
petty larcency or petty offense was dangerous 
to the community, the guy was a drunk dri- 
ver for example, and this was dangerous to 
the community. Such a conclusion, however, 
would be simply unreasonable. I think the 
conclusion that marihuana smoking is dan- 
gerous is unreasonable. But I don’t know of 
any way to prevent courts from being unrea- 
sonable. 

We predicate everything here on the good 
faith of courts and the good faith of prosecu- 
tors not to allege such information and the 
good faith of courts of appeals to review these 
matters and be fair in their judgment. In 
either case, drunk driving or marihuana 
smoking would not be of sufficient magni- 
tude, in my opinion, to be dangerous. 

Mr, BASKIR. Is there a provision on the re- 
view of detention orders which gives a stand- 
ard of review for appellate judges to use in 
reviewing decisions of dangerousness? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We looked to the review 
and saw that there was no standard for ap- 
pellate judges, under 3148 of existing bail law 
where capital offenders may be detained 
under a general concept of dangerousness. 
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We didn’t think it appropriate to go beyond 
that in the case of noncapital offenders. 

Mr. Basxir. That means, I suppose, if a 
judge determined that marihuana smoking 
was dangerous under the terms of your bill 
that might be considered unreasonable. But 
it would have to approach something on the 
order of “abuse of discretion" or “gross abuse 
of discretion” in order to be reversed on 
appeal; is that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No, that is not the stand- 
ard presently used in the law on reviewing 
bail findings and results, nor would it be 
the standard under our statute. Our bill 
does not change the existing standard of 
review. 

Mr. BASKIR. What is the standard under 
existing law? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Any order which results in 
the detention of a defendant must be sup- 
ported by the proceedings. Under this stand- 
ard, I believe that the appellate court merely 
reviews the reasoning of the trial court’s 
findings and in a sense substitutes its own 
judgment for what is reasonable. See Banks 
v. United States, 414 F. 2d 1150 (D.C. Cir, 
1959). If I might——_ 

Mr. Baskir. The standard in the act im- 
posed upon a District of Columbia judge is 
“conditions that will reasonably assure the 
appearance of the person” before him and 
the appeal is based upon whether or not 
those conditions reasonably assure or are 
unreasonable in terms of assuring appear- 
ance. I am not sure how that standard would 
apply in reviewing a determination of dan- 
gerousness, because the determination of 
dangerousness is not tied to reasonable con- 
ditions assuring appearance. 

There is no review on the grounds of dan- 
gerousness or reasonability of dangerousness 
under existing law as I see it with respect 
to persons we are considering here. 

Mr. SANTERELLI. There is no question. Mr. 
Baskir, that the court of appeals of any cir- 
cuit has the power to review cases under 3148 
where defendants may be detained for what- 
ever reason, either flight or dangerousness, 
and in fact, they do review such convictions. 
It doesn't say so in your 1966 act. 

Mr. Basi. If it does not say so in the 
1966 act, it will not, because you are amend- 
ing it, say so with your amendment? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We provide it specifically 
in our law. The capital defendants detained 
as dangerous will haye the same right of 
review with the same standard as the 1966 
act now provides for those detained because 
they are likely to flee. 

Mr. BAsKIR. In effect, you will be relying 
upon existing practice for these reviews of 
dangerousness just as the existing law does? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No; we would authorize 
them specifically by statute in our bill. 

Mr. Baskin. For the record, would you 
point out the provision in the bill which au- 
thorizes that review? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. If I might have a minute 
to do so—I think if you will look at 3147. 

Mr. Basxkir. Excuse me, is this in the bill? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Yes, page 9, and read the 
language of 3147 in conjunction with the 
existing law. We didn’t repeal it and rewrite 
it, we just amended it to conform to the 
changes we made in section 3146 and 3146A, 

Mr. Basxir. That does, indeed, provide for 
review of detention. We are talking about the 
standard of review. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. BasKir. And there is no standard of 
review in your bill. You would have to rely 
upon whatever standard is in the act? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We have a standard in the 
existing law, and we enact it to the extent 
that the proceedings below must support the 
detention just as in the 1966 law. 

Mr. BASKIR. Right. The standard of review 
under the existing law is reasonability of con- 
ditions of release. That does provide for re- 
view. That does provide a standard for testing 
release conditions. But there is no existing 
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law with respect to standards for reviewing 
dangerousness. 

Now, are there standards of review of dan- 
gerousness in your bill? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Under the standard of re- 
view which requires that the orders of de- 
tention be supported by the proceedings 
below, the courts have simply determined 
whether they are in fact reasonable conclu- 
sions in the light of the evidence below. 

We have seen that in the District of Co- 
lumbia. See Banks v. U.S., supra. 

Mr. Baskir, What you are saying is that a 
district judge may say smoking marijuana 
or participating in a political demonstration 
is dangerous to the community. That would 
be reviewable because you do provide for 
review? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Findings of dangerousness 
are reviewable on appeal. 

Mr. Basxre. The standard of whether that 
is abuse of discretion, that standard is not 
discussed in your bill? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No. 

Mr. Basxir. And that standard is not exist- 
ing law. You rely on practice to make sure 
the standard is reviewable. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. But the standard is not 
abuse of discretion, 

Mr. Basxir. What is the standard? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. The standard used is not 
abuse of discretion, it is one of reasonable- 
ness, whether the order of detention is rea- 
sonable in light of the proceedings below. 

Mr. Basg. I see. This discussion, by the 
way, is built into the record and if the 
standard is not “reasonable” under existing 
law, we hope this discussion will make it 
reasonable. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Courts don't enunciate 
this standard. 

Mr. Basxir. The statute does not, either. 

Mr. SANTARELLI, Correct. 

Mr. Basxir. That is what I was trying to 
get clear. 

Now, just to go back, there is no standard 
for the judge to use to determine dangerous- 
ness in the first instance; is that correct? 
On page 4, starting with line 14, the judge 
must find there are no conditions which will 
reasonably assure the safety of a person, in 
determining the question of safety, the judge 
would not have to find lack of safety by 
“preponderance of the evidence,” “by clear 
and convincing evidence,” or any particular 
standard, according to your bill? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. It could be the record taken as 
a whole, as low as that? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. Or it could be “beyond a rea- 
sonable doubt,” as high as that, depending 
upon the judge? 

Mr. SANTARELLI, Well, the question is what 
is the present standard, We don’t, in the 
statute, change the existing practice on what 
kind of process the court uses in arriving at 
its factual conclusion. If it presently looks at 
3146 and considers, as in the bail law, what 
the general background of the defendant is 
to determine what conditions to impose on 
him or to detain him if he is likely to flee, 
we would have the courts continue that same 
process, only look to an additional factor as 
they now do under Section 3148 namely, 
dangerousness. 

That is one which has got to be supported 
by evidence. That is clear from what we say. 
There has got to be some record of eviden- 
ciary findings to support the conclusion. 

Mr. Baskir. How much is not specified in 
your bill? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That fs correct, nor in ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. Basxrr. In the detention hearing, also, 
there is another finding that has to be made, 
that is substantial probability the person 
has committed the offense. There has been 
some question raised in the hearings as to 
the use of that term and what it means. Is 
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it a new term showing new balance of evi- 
dence or is it another reflection of the instant 
term? 

Does “substantial 
“probable cause?” 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No; it means more than 
probable cause. 

Mr. BAsKIR. Clear and convincing evidence? 
I don’t want to get into a discussion of im- 
perfect standards, but exactly what it means 
would be good to get for the record. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No; rather than answer 
those questions, maybe it would be better 
to affirmatively state what we think it means, 
because otherwise we may get it confused 
with other distinctions that are made. That 
is, we have set it out in the Law Review arti- 
cle of the Attorney General, and that is that 
the test is perhaps best compared to the civil 
test for the issuing of a preliminary injunc- 
tion, frequently characterized as likelihood 
of eventual success on the merits, compar- 
able to the civil injunctive test. 

Mr. Baskre. All right. 

Turning to page 7, line 3. Upon the expira- 
tion of 60 calendar days of detention, the de- 
fendant is returned to the bail hearing under 
section 3146. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Right. 

Mr, Baskir. Except if two things are oc- 
curring. One is that the trial is in progress, 
and the other is stated on line 2; that is, if 
the trial has been delayed at the request of 
the person. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Right. 

Mr. Basxir. Does this mean that if the de- 
fendant has asked for a continuance then 
the detention period will be continued; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. If he has asked for con- 
tinuance on the day on which his trial was 
scheduled to come forward he would con- 
tinue to be detained. 

Mr. BAsKIR. If he asked for continuance, 
let us say, 30 days after he was detained, and 
it was a continuance for one week, would he 
be detained 60 days plus one week? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No. 

Mr. Baskin. He would be detained only 60 
days? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Yes. 

Mr. Basxir. The bill does not specify that. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We consider that to be the 
clear impact of the language. 

Mr. Baske. Well, the bill may be inter- 
preted as saying that if the defendant asks 
for so little an extension as one day that he 
will be detained indefinitely until the trial 
occurs, The bill may be read that way. That 
is why I asked the question. 

In other words, his detention will continue 
if he asked on the 60th day, when the trial 
is about to begin, for an extension of time? 

Mr, SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Baskin. His detention will continue for 
as long as he has asked for extension; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Baskm. If he asked on day 60 and 
trial is to begin on day 60, for 1 week exten- 
sion of time, he will be detained 67 days? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct; if he asks 
for it. 

Mr. BASKIR. I see. If trial is not to occur at 
the 60th day for some other reason, what- 
ever it may be, and he, on the 60th day, asks 
for an extension for one week—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I don’t understand that. 

Mr. Bask. I am not sure what the 
time—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I mean, if on the 60th day 
his trial is scheduled on the regular calendar 
of the court for the 70th day—— 

Mr. Basxir. That is right. 

Mr. SANTARELLI (continuing). And he 
comes in and says he wants it delayed to the 
75th day. 

Mr. Baskir. Yes; wants an extension for 5 
days beyond the 70-day period, does he get 
detained 60 days, 70 days, or 75 days? 
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Mr. SANTARELLI. I do not believe he can be 
detained beyond that time. 

Mr. Bask. What point? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Beyond the 60-day period. 
At that point. 

Mr. Baskir. In other words, the provision 
should read, if on the day of the trial the 
defendant asks for extension of time he 
can be detained for that additional exten- 
sion. And in no other circumstance? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No; that is too narrowly 
read. There may be circumstances in which 
the defendant may ask for a continuance 
prior to the 60 days, in which it is an un- 
reasonable request of a dilatory nature that 
the court can conclude is an unreasonable re- 
quest, or that the court may not be able to 
get to the case by the 60th day. It would be 
unreasonable to make a flat absolute state- 
ment that in every case it would operate in 
the manner that you just discussed. 

What we intend is that we be reasonably 
interpreted by courts to prevent defendants 
from unreasonable actions to encour- 
age the delay of the trial beyond the 60th 
day and then not pay any penalty for those 
unreasonable acts, Timely motions, proper 
motions, corrections will not delay the period 
of time. 

Mr. Basxir. The reason I asked this ques- 
tion is that the bill says he is to be released 
at the expiration of 60 days unless the trial 
has been delayed at the request of the per- 
son. From our colloquy it appears that within 
that phrase you are talking about reasonable 
delays and delays which are not only asked 
for after 60 days. 

I thought you said at first it was only de- 
lays after the 60th day that would trigger ex- 
tensions—and any extension of time would 
extend detention for that time. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct, sir. There 
is a question of reasonableness, Mr, Baskir. 

Mr. Basxir. This bill should read, then “un- 
less the trial has been unreasonably delayed 
at the request of the person”; is that what 
you are reading into the phrase? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We have left it to the 
court’s discretion. 

Mr. Basxir. Would you like it to read— 
because in a markup we might add the word 
“unreasonable”—"or if the trial has been un- 
reasonably delayed at the request of the per- 
son"; is that the way the phrase has been de- 
signed? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No; we have preferred to 
leave it this way because it might be a rea- 
sonable request for the defendant on the day 
60. It might be a reasonable request—I want 
5 more days to do something. On the other 
hand, the court will say, why didn't you ask 
for that 5 days ago. 

Mr. Basxkir. If he shows good cause for his 
request, would that extend his period of de- 
tention? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Probably good cause is a 
better test than reasonable. 

Mr. Basxir. If at any time he asks for an 
extension, and the judge gives it to him upon 
good cause shown, that request would not 
extend his detention; is that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I would think that would 
be what we had in mind. 

Mr. BasKır. Is there any procedure at the 
end of 60 days—Let me ask you this: what is 
the procedure generally that will be followed 
when he is released from jail at the expira- 
tion of 60 days? 

Mr, SANTARELLI. I think we pursued this 
earlier when Mr. Kleindienst was here in the 
beginning, and the simple answer to that is 
that the defendant would be brought back 
to court at that time, at the expiration of his 
60 days, and be In the same posture as a new 
defendant coming before the court for the 
first time for consideration under section 
3146 of the bail law. 

Mr. Basxtr. Now, does he have to make & 


motion at the end of 60 days? What act does 
he have to make at the end of 60 days? 
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Mr. SANTARELLI. No act, no motions on his 
part. 

Mr. Basser. If the jail records show he 
has been detained and it is the 60th day 
of that detention, he must be picked up 
and returned automatically as an adminis- 
trative matter? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct, the jail 
would return him to the court. His release 
would occur through the court. 

Mr. Basxir. Now, section 3146—-which we 
picked up on the discussion with the deputy 
before and your remarks just now—section 
3146, as amended. would require a judge to 
review the man’s record and determine 
which conditions will assure his appearance 
at trial. That is existing law, section 3146, 
subsection (a)? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Correct. 

Mr. Basxre. Section 3146 as amended by 
this bill, in paragraph (a), also requires a 
determination of which conditions, other 
than financial, will assure the safety of the 
community under section 3146, subsection 
(a). This is in the first instance, and this is 
another determination at the bail hearing. 
As amended by your bill, section 3146, sub- 
section (b) would direct the judge, in deter- 
mining which conditions, if any, will rea- 
sonably assure the appearance of the person 
or the safety of the community, to review 
certain kinds of evidence. If the Judge deter- 
mines at this hearing that no conditions will 
assure the safety of the community, can the 
judge then go on to section 3146(a) and 
order a detention hearing the second time 
around? 

Mr, SANTARELLI, Without additional facts, 
without additional—— 

Mr. Basxm. Let us assume that we have 
the same facts adduced as at the original 
hearing—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No new facts? 

Mr. Bask. No new facts, same danger, 
same determination that no conditions will 
reasonably assure the safety of the commu- 
nity. Can the judge then order another deten- 
tion hearing? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No. 

Mr. Basxrr. Can you point in the bill to 
the provision which says that on the second 
go-around under section 3146, subsection 
(b), when the judge determines that there 
are no conditions which will reasonably as- 
sure the safety to the community, he cannot 
then call another hearing for detention for 
additional 60-day period. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. The language on page 7 
which referred to earlier at the expiration of 
60 calendar days is meant to be singular in 
its appHcation, and—— 

Mr. Basxir. Weil, at the bottom of page 6 
it says “any person detained shall be treated 
in accordance with section 3146” as it will be 
amended, of course, upon the expiration of 
60 calendar days of detention. When you go 
to section 3146, as amended, it seems you 
are back in the original posture. The judge 
determines which conditions other than fi- 
nancial will assure the safety of the com- 
munity. Now, you have determined that no 
conditions will assure the safety of the com- 
munity? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Right. 

Mr. Basxrr. Then he may order a new de- 
tention hearing. The same evidence may be 
adduced the second time around. To repeat, 
if the judge determines on the basis of that 
second bail hearing that detention is re- 
quired, he may then order a second deten- 
tion proceeding. I am not sure from the dis- 
cussion before the Deputy or from our dis- 
cussion now, what prevents a second ride on 
the merry-go-round, to use the term used 
earlier. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Take a look at page 6 at 
page 6 at the bottom, any person detained 
shall be treated in accordance with section 
3146 of this title. 

Mr. Basxir. That is right. And section 3146, 
as you would amend it, has an amendment 
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to subparagraph (a), which includes the re- 
quirement of a determination of the ques- 
tion of dangerousness. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Look on page 3, line 10, 
3146A. That is not 3146. 3146—— 

Mr. Basxm. It is reenacted, with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Continued in the statute 
and will continue to read 3146. 

Mr. Basxim. When I say “A,” I am talking 
about subparagraph (a) and subparagraph 
(a) as you have recommended it be amended. 

Mr, SANTARELLI. Subparagraph (a) and 
subparagraph (b) appear only under the 
large black letters of line 10 of page 3 of 
3146. 

Mr. BasKır. That is not correct. Let us go 
back again. 

Your bill starts on the first page. Section 
3146 is amended as follows, by inserting the 
words of subsection (a), “or the safety of 
any other person or community.” In other 
words, in setting these conditions you would 
include consideration of both flight and 
safety. 

Then you also, on page 2, if you will fol- 
low me, you further amend section 3146, in 
subsection (b), to read as follows, and you 
have certain provisions in there. 

Mr, SANTARELLI. Right, correct. 

Mr. Baskin. Now, an individual coming up 
before the judge in the first instance is cov- 
ered by section 3146 as you have amended it. 
The first question to determine is whether 
or not there are any conditions of release 
which will assure return or protect the com- 
munity. That is in 3146, subparagraph (a), 
as you have amended it. If he determines 
under section 3146, subparagraph (b), as you 
have amended it, that there are no condi- 
tions which will reasonably assure the safety 
of the community, then he moves into new 
section 3146A, which is a preventive deten- 
tion section. 

What I am asking you is, if at the end of 
60 days the man is returned under the bill 
and under the law, as you will amend it, can 
he not be moved into another detention 
hearing? You say no, and I would like to 
have for the record your showing where it 
provides that he cannot be subjected to a 
second detention hearing and a second 60- 
day detention order. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. As I understand this, Mr. 
Baskir, if you will read on page 3, line 7 
through 9, it indicates that line 10 is to be 
read as a new section following existing 3146 
as amended in the first two and a half pages. 

Mr. Basxre. I understand that; yes. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. And that when the stat- 
ute, when our statute says on page 7, page 6, 
lines 23, 24, that he be returned, that de- 
fendant be treated in accordance with 3146, 
we do not mean 3146A where the only au- 
thority to enter a detention order exists. 

Mr. Basxte. Yes. If you will read 3146A, 
your new section, it says whenever judicial 
officer determines that no condition or com- 
bination of conditions of release will reason- 
ably assure the safety of any other person or 
the community he may then move into a 
detention hearing. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Right. 

Mr. Baske. Let us move back to section 
3146, subparagraph (b), as you have amend- 
ed it. It says in determining which conditions 
of release, if any—now, the words, “if any” 
suggest that there may be none—if in 3146 
(b) the judge determines there are none, 
then your new section, 3146A, comes into op- 
eration. What I am suggesting is that if un- 
der section 3146 the judge determines the 
situation is no different on day 61 than on 
day 1, if the man is just as dangerous as 
before and if no conditions will assure the 
continued safety of the community, he is 
then directed by the United States Code as 
you have amended it to turn to section 3146A. 
That says if you find no conditions which 
will assure safety you may then go in de- 
tention hearing. 
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Mr. SANTARELLI. I followed you twice down 
that path, Mr. Baskir. 

Mr. Baskrr. What breaks the train in the 
circle? 

Mr, SANTARELLI. No. 1, we don’t read it in 
the way in which you do. 

Mr. Baskrr. It can be read in the way I read 
it even though you disagree. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is not the intent of 
the statute, and if I am to resort to Mr. 
Kliendienst’s language, we would welcome 
an opportunity to make that clear. ‘The fact 
of the matter is when we drafted the pro- 
posal and expressed it as I have explained 
on page 6, we did not intend that there 
would be any possibility of the court to re- 
turn to a detention proceeding after hav- 
ing detained the defendant 60 days. 

The commonsense reading and common- 
sense explanation of our bill has been to the 
effect that will not be permitted. 

Mr. Baskin. You know in adversary pro- 
ceedings there are no commonsense read- 
ings, they are adversary. Is this a reason- 
able interpretation of your bill? If it is, 
would you suggest an amendment to make 
sure that on day 61 there can only be-—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I do not think it is rea- 
sonable, and we would agree to an amend- 
ment making it clear. 

Mr. Bassi. Okay, Fine. 

Now, the list of things that the judge is 
to look at in determining whether or not 
there are any conditions of release is identi- 
cal, if I recall, to the list which now exists 
in law, with one exception, and that is “past 
conduct.” 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Baskrr. Character and mental condi- 
tion, that may not be in the original law. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I thought we added an- 
other word, too, past conduct and. 

Mr. Baskir. My question really is directed 
to the phrase, “past conduct.” 

Mr. SANTARELLI. All right. 

Mr. Basxir. Now, the existing statute does 
discuss the record of convictions? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. It does discuss record of ap- 
pearance before proceedings or flight, and 
things of tha nature? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Right. 

Mr. Baskin. What is meant by the phrase, 
“past conduct” in addition to the things 
which are already in the law which you 
would restate? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. The plain language of 
what it says, past conduct. 

Mr. Basxm. This is past conduct in addi- 
tion to records of convictions? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Baskir. Does that mean records of ar- 
rests? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxrr. Does it mean his reputation 
in the community for being bawdy and bois- 
terous? 

Mr. SANTARRELLI. No, I don't think that 
is—— 

Mr. Basximr. What does it mean? I don't 
think his reputation for past conduct is 
good. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Well, you have loaded the 
language. 

Mr. Baske. I am sorry. Past conduct as 
you phrase it does not mean only convic- 
tions. Does is mean more than record of 
arrest? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Yes, it means conduct in 
general that can be adduced in an eviden- 
tiary proceeding in one manner or another. 

Mr. Basxm. What kind of conduct other 
than arrest records and convictions? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Any conduct that reflects 
on the likelihood of defendant’s flight or 
conduct that reflects on the defendant's like- 
lihood of dangerousness to the community. 
That may be conduct, for example, estab- 
lished by the defendant's wife or mother-in- 
law or brother or neighbor coming in and 
saying this guy behaves in the following fash- 
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ion: Every Saturday night he is drunk and 
he starts a fight, he has a knife, he has cut 
people in the past, but he has never been 
arrested 


That is the kind of evidence that might be 
valuable, similarly, another person situated 
in the community may say this defendant is 
frequently out of town, he travels a great 
deal, he has family and relatives in other 
parts of the country, he is a drifter. Past 
conduct of that nature sheds light to the 
court in determining whether he is likely 
to flee or whether he is likely to be a danger. 

Mr. Basxrie. When you talk about character, 
that would permit discussions as to the kind 
of person he is over and beyond specific things 
like arrests or convictions? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Baske. Well, if you want to use the 
word “reputation,” by character, by what he 
is thought to be like in the community, can 
be shown to be like in the community, that 
may show something about what his future 
conduct will be with respect to safety? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Character is already a con- 
sideration in the 1966 act. 

Mr. Bask. But the flight with respect to 
danger. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Character would be con- 
sidered also in the dangerous category. 

Mr. Basxir. Okay. Fine. 

Now, there are a variety of phrases in sec- 
tion 1A. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Mr, Baskir, I might remind 
you of my time. I am 10 minutes past—— 

Mr. Bask. Where do you have to be and 
when do you have to be there? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I have to be—I had to be 
on the House side at 1:30. 

Mr. Bask. May I extend the same invita- 
tion that was apparently extended to the 
Deputy Attorney General? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Mr. Kleindienst? 

Mr. BAsSKIR. Perhaps we can continue this 
at the time, not quite so close to lunch. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Do you have much more? 
What can I anticipate? 

Mr. Baskin. I am not sure I have very 
many more, but it seems these have en- 
gendered some discussion. 

I was interested in particular the meaning 
of the phrase "to the extent practical” with 
respect to confinement in separate facilities. 
Does that turn on the existence of other 
facilities? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No, what our concern 
was—we know, as a matter of fact, that de- 
fendants prior to trial are now detained in 
facilities separate from those defendants 
who are, for example, convicted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Those facilities may be 
just. different buildings in the same com- 
plex, but they are nevertheless separate. 

Our concern was that there are occasions 
when mixes with a convicted person would 
be inevitable, such as in the transportation 
from the jail to the court house or the place 
of detention to the court house, such as in 
the cell block behind the courtroom. There 
are times I would think when, because of 
the reality of our criminal justice system, 
it would be impossible to keep the defend- 
ants separated at every moment, and so that 
we put an escape valve in the statute to 
allow the execuitve branch or administrative 
Officials some latitude in their detention of 
the defendant. 

But the clear manifestation of that is that 
he should be kept in separate facilities. 

Mr. Basxir. Now, section 3146B discusses 
& number of things applicable to the person 
detained, It says a person who is an addict— 
this is A, line “e"—may be ordered detained 
in custody under medical supervision. Is 
that medical confinement, would you say, in 
a hospital? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No. 

Mr. Basxir. Does it mean confinement in 
the jail facility? 

Mr. SANTARELLI, Either the jail facility or 
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detention facility, wherever the executive offi- 
cials decide that their separated facilities will 
be. But under “medical supervision” means 
with exposure to medical treatment for what- 
ever manifestations the defendant might 
have during that period of pretrial detention, 
withdrawal, acute reactions, comas, and the 
like. 

For the reason that one has to consider 
that at the present state of the art is such 
that there can be no meaningful treatment of 
addiction in such a short period of time, we 
were very careful in analyzing this before we 
submitted it and checked with experts of all 
kinds on the subject of treatment, and they 
all assured us no meaningful treatment pro- 
gram could be meaningfully undertaken in 60 
days. 

Mr. Baskin. The medical treatment is to as- 
sist the individual with withdrawal symp- 
toms; is that correct? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. And any other manifesta- 
tion of addiction he may have that requires 
medical treatment or that ought to have 
medical treatment. It may be far more than 
withdrawal. 

Mr. Basxir. With respect to the question of 
addiction and the like, one of the offenses 
that will trigger/off this detention hearing, 
there is on page 14, line 12, unlawful sale or 
distribution of narcotics as defined in the 
act of Congress. 

One question raised was, does that include 
the use of marijuana. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No, it does not, For that 
matter, it does mot include use of any drug, 
only rate of specified drugs. 

Mr. Bask. It does not include the use of 
marihuana? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. Marihuana 
is not in the definition of the act itself. 

Mr. Basxm. As defined by any act of Con- 
gress as a narcotic or depressant or stimulant 
drug? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No. 

Mr. Bask. Marihuana is not one of those 
Classes, correct? 

Mr, SANTARELLI. No, and may I say I have 
been asked that question, and to clarify it, 
maybe we ought to say so in the statute. But 
we did not include marihuana. We didn’t add 
it because we thought that definition was 
adequate. We would offer it at this point if it 
would clarify—— 

Mr. Basxir. This is the first instance this 
particular bill has undergone this kind of 
study, and it may very well require a certain 
amount—tI am sorry, it may very well require 
some markup, and that is the purpose of this 
little session at the moment. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I would hope it would have 
some markup. 

Mr. Baskin. If an individual is charged 
with a felony as you have listed it on page 
14 in the list of crimes and through new 
investigation the prosecutor’s office decides 
that he should be charged with a different 
crime, not one of those listed, but equally 
serious, what would be the procedure? What 
would be the conditions of that decision? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. After he had been de- 
tained? 

Mr. Bask. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We provide in here that 
the court—page 7, please, lines four and 
five—whenever judicial officer finds that sub- 
sequent. events have eliminated the basis of 
such detention, it would permit the court—— 

Mr. Basker. Is this automatic procedure? 
What I am saying is, what are the mechanics? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. It could be. we didn’t spe- 
cify mechanics. The bill authorizes the judge 
on his own to terminate detention. 

(Mr. Bask. How is that generated, obli- 
gated on the part of the prosecution, motion 
by defendant—how does it happen? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We did not spell out the 
machinery in the statute, as most of the 
machinery for the administration of Justice 
is not spelled out in the statute. Presumably 
the court on its own could do so as clearly 
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the indication of that language, presumably 
a prosecutor who is an officer of the court 
and representative of society, and certainly 
the Department of Justice, would be com- 
pelled in his obligation to inform the court 
of any change in the charge, or the defendant 
on his own could certainly call that to the 
attention of the court. 

All those alternatives are left open. 

Mr. Baskin. On page three, line one, it says 
the person detained shall be afforded reason- 
able opportunity for private consultation 
with counsel. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Yes. 

Mr. Basxre. Is reasonable opportunity—is 
this a determination by the judge or by the 
detention facility authorities? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. We didn't specify that be- 
cause we would allow either to do so. 

Mr. Basxr. If the detention authorities de- 
cided it was not reasonable cause, then the 
attorneys appear and——. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Then the court should 
certainly—— 

Mr. Baskin. Then you would rely on appli- 
cation of the court to see—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Correct. Of a most infor- 
mal nature, too. We left that wide open. 

Mr. Basxrir. It is not specified. I assumed 
reasonable interpretation would be informal. 

Mr. SANTARELLI: We didn't want to lock it 
up. If we locked it up with the judge then 
there would be no availability for correc- 
tional institutions to exercise their own wise 
discretion. On the other hand, if the correc- 
tional institution is unwise in its lack of 
discretion, the court can order it. 

Mr. Bask. Now, that paragraph goes on 
to say: 

“And for good cause shall be released in 
the custody of marshal or some other per- 
son,” 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Correct. 

Mr. Baske, Now, here is a release where 
the release is not at the authority or discre- 
tion of the detention authorities, it must be 
before a judge? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. What would be required to be 
shown to the judge in order to secure re- 
lease? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Whatever is good cause. 

Mr. Baskin. Would this be an adversary 
proceeding? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. They are not as a rule now, 
nor under this bill, will they generally be 
adversary proceedings. 

Mr. Basxir. What I am asking is a ques- 
tion that has been asked—if the defendant’s 
counsel comes and says, I need the defendant 
because I have to bring him over to Joe’s Bar 
and Grill to identify some witnesses, and if 
it is an adversary proceeding or the prosecu- 
tion is available, the prosecution will find 
out what they intend to do in the way of 
defense. 

How could you solve that problem? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I think you have made an 
unreasonable assumption. 

Mr. Basxrr. It is not a position of opposing, 
it is a matter of showing good cause to the 
judge. Does the prosecution get to see what 
the good cause is? 

Mr. SANTARELLI, We have not specified that 
it must. We have left—— 

Mr. Basxir. There you run to a danger— 
however large or small—of good cause being 
for the preparation of defense, and the pros- 
ecution finding, because he is there, because 
he is asked to be there or because he opposes 
release or because he sees the papers in the 
file, what the defendant was going to do dur- 
ing his release period. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That presumes that on the 
part of the prosecutor, and I don’t think we 
can presume—— 

Mr. Baskm. Was the intention of the bill 
not to have the prosecutor either know of or 
oppose application of good cause? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. No, the intention of the 
bill is to leave such matters to the sound 
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discretion of the administration of justice, 
as worked out between courts and their ofi- 
cers, defense lawyers and prosecutors, 

Mr. Baski. It is impossible in application 
for good cause proceeding, I assume, for the 
prosecutor to decide this man is using—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. It is possible for the prose- 
cutor to say anything he wants to, that “the 
sun is coming up in the north tomorrow, 
your honor.” 

Mr, Bask. Would that be a reasonable 
thing to oppose release on the grounds there 
is no good cause? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. It might be reasonable for 
the prosecution to make whatever allegation 
or presentation to the court it wishes to, If 
you will allow—— 

Mr. Bask. It is not unreasonable for the 
prosecution: 

Mr. SANTARELLI. If you will allow me to 
finish, Mr. Baskir, my answer—it is not un- 
reasonable for the prosecution to make what- 
ever allegation he chooses to consistent with 
his ethical duties and responsibilities as a 
representative of the executive branch and 
the people. 

It is the function of the courts to pass 
judgment upon what is good cause. It is the 
function of the judge to determine whether 
the prosecutor's allegations that the defend- 
ant should not be released amount to suffi- 
cient persuasion that the defendant has not 
shown good cause to be released. 

Mr. Baske. Let us return to the start of 
this question. My question is meant to de- 
termine what the intent of the legislation is. 
The question has been raised in hearings 
that the requirements of showing good cause 
for release for the purpose of preparing de- 
fense enables the prosecution to get an idea 
of what the man intends to use for his 
defense. 

Now, what I am asking you is, does the 
bill permit it? If the bill permits it, but it 
should not, is it the intent of the bill that 
the prosecution should not know? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That cannot be answered 
in the abstract. 

Mr. Basxrr. It is a question raised. Is it a 
true saying that the bill as interpreted per- 
mits the defense to be disclosed to the pros- 
ecution—would it be unreasonable? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I think it would be unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr. Basxie. Is it an unreasonable interpre- 
tation of the statute? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I think it would be unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr. Basm. In. other words, it is not the 
intent of the legislation to permit the prose- 
cution to discover what good cause is if good 
cause has to do with the preparation of de- 
fense, because you do not intend the prose- 
cution to know what the man is doing. in 
the way of preparation of defense? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I think that stretches the 
point, Mr, Baskir. 

Mr. Basxir. I asked the question: I am 
trying to get an answer. 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I have answered it as many 
ways as I can. There is nothing new here. 
Defendants presently make such requests for 
temporary release and prosecutors respond. 
No abuse is presently cited in this regard. 

Mr. Basker. The answer is, it is left to the 
discretion of the reasonable decision of the 
judge? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. It is possible for the prosecu- 
tion to discover, it would not be unreason- 
able for a judge to let a prosecution discover? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. I do not know what would 
be reasonable or unreasonable for a court in 
the abstract. 

Mr. Basxrr. Is it your intent that it be un- 
reasonable? What does the bill intend? Does 
the bill intend that the judge does want it 
or didn’t you want it under your legislation, 
or do you leave it up to the judge and if the 
judge determines it is reasonable you are 
satisfied with that determination? 
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Mr. SANTARELLI. I believe the court, in the 
exercise of its wisdom, can judge what rea- 
sonable information the prosecutor needs to 
know to make whatever response the prose- 
cutor needs to respond to the request for 
release. 

Mr. Basxir. And the intention of the legis- 
lation goes along with that decision? 

Mr, SANTARELLI. That is right. 

Mr. Baskir. No money bond is permitted 
under your bill for the purpose of assuring 
the safety of another person or the com- 
munity? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Bask. This is on page 2, starting line 
1. Is money bond still permitted in our bill 
on the grounds of flight as it is on existing 
law? 

Mr. SANTARELLI: Yes. 

Mr. Basxir. Is it possible for a judge to 
determine that detention cannot be justified 
in the provisions of our bill or would not be 
upheld upon review because you cannot show 
the man is dangerous, but the detention is 
necessary nevertheless? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Necessary for what, flight 
or dangerousness? 

Mr. Baskin. Dangerousness, and so he can, 
as under existing law, impose a high money 
bond and say this is not for dangerousness 
because we have no detention here, this is for 
fight, nevertheless the man would be de- 
tained because he cannot raise it, Is that 
possible under your legislation? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Abuse is always possible. 

Mr. Basxir. Is that existing practice? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. It seems to be the existing 
practice. 

Mr. Basxir. This is what the Deputy meant 
by the hypocrisy situation? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. That is correct. 

Mr. Basxir. And this hypocritical operation 
can still go on under the bill as you would 
amend it? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Hypocrisy by courts may 
go on no matter what statutes we pass. What 
we have done is give the courts an alternative 
to make a dishonest practice an honest prac- 
tice, open and reviewable. 

Mr. Baskin. You can eliminate that by pro- 
hibiting money bond not only for danger but 
flight as well. That would—is that possible? 
You didn’t, but that is possible? 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Anything is possible, Mr 
Baskir. We did not do that because it is the 
overwhelming opinion of people that we con- 
tacted, including Members of Congress who 
were not of our party, and people who have 
subsequently spoken with us at hearings in 
the House, that money bond continues to 
have a value under general suretyship con- 
cepts, under the theory for assuring specific 
performance; namely, return for trial. 

Mr. Baskin. Now, would you object—I will 
drop that. 

At any rate—— 

Mr. SANTARELLI. Let me add for the record 
specific materials Mr. Kleindienst intended 
to submit. They consist of three cases in 
which the courts of different jurisdictions 
have expressed opinions that we think are 
relevant to a consideration of this issue of 
bail reform and pretrial detention. 

Mr. Baskrr. The chairman has asked me to 
adjourn these hearings until tomorrow morn- 
ing at 10:30 at room 2228. 

(Whereupon, at 2 p.m., the subcommittee 
adjourned, to reconvene at 10:30 a.m., on 
Thursday, June 18, 1970, in room 2228.) 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Maryland has 25 minutes 
remaining. The Senator from North 
Carolina has 21 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
15 minutes to the distinguished senior 
Senator from Montana. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, on a 
number of occasions the President of the 
United States referred to the fact that 
he had yet to receive one of his major 
recommendations on crime legislation 
covering the District of Columbia. The 
President was correct. 

After today it is my hope that that 
statement will no longer be correct. If 
this conference report is agreed to it 
will be the first comprehensive measure 
dealing with crime in the District of 
Columbia placed on his desk. I hope 
it is signed most expeditiously. 

Much has been said about the con- 
stitutional rights of individuals; much 
has been said about how we ought to 
consider the constitutional rights of so- 
ciety as a whole. 

But there are many who ask about 
the constitutional rights of the raped. 
About the robbed. And what about the 
constitutional rights of the maimed? 
And the murdered? Or do they have any 
rights? 

Mr. President, I know it is funda- 
mental that an individual be presumed 
innocent until proven guilty. And I 
know that this is a most serious measure 
before us. Not being a lawyer, perhaps 
I am unable to distinguish fine constitu- 
tional points. But I have endeavored 
with all of my ability to face these con- 
stitutional points fairly and honestly and 
to decide them accordingly. If I am 
wrong in my decisions regarding this 
conference report no one is to blame but 
myself. In any case as on all issues of 
constitutionality the matter will be taken 
to the courts and a decision will be 
rendered accordingly. 

Mr. President, there is much to be said 
in favor of the pending anticrime meas- 
ure. No one, for example, has disputed 
the merit of the greater share of the law 
enforcement tools it provides. Revamp- 
ing many parts of the local criminal code, 
the creation of a public defender agency, 
an enlarged District of Columbia bail 
agency, an expanded and more efficient 
Court system, are just a few of the fea- 
tures that hopefully will restore needed 
confidence in the crime-fighting capaci- 
ties of the Nation’s Capital. 

Of course—as I have implied already— 
the measure is not without controversy. 
And the expressions, no-knock and pre- 
trial detention characterize what most 
of that controversy has been all about. 
Nor can these provisions be treated light- 
ly. If they are in fact unconstitutional— 
as is said by some—then eventually they 
will receive the same fate accorded any 
other law enacted by Congress that has 
similarly been ruled to fall outside the 
limits of the Constitution. They will be 
struck down by the high court. In the 
circumstances and to avoid such an ad- 
verse ruling by the Court, these provi- 
sions and the others similarly attacked 
deserve the Senate’s and each Senator’s 
most serious attention. 

From a constitutional standpoint, the 
provision that appears most troublesome 
to me deals with the incarceration of 
criminal defendants before trial. 

Recently, along with what was con- 
tained in the debate and the report, I 
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reviewed an article on this subject ap- 
pearing in the Georgetown University 
Law Journal. Its author is Mr. J. Patrick 
Hickey, a member of the bar of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In it the whole ques- 
tion of so-called pretrial detention is ex- 
amined with the closest scrutiny. The 
many questions about permitting such a 
procedure are discussed with a great deal 
of understanding. As an alternative to 
detention, the author clearly would pre- 
fer a procedure that would provide any 
defendant posing a high risk of crime on 
bail, a trial that would take place far 
more expeditiously than is obtainable in 
today’s clogged courts. By adopting the 
expeditious trial procedure, it is sug- 
gested, the whole matter of preventive 
detention may be avoided since the ac- 
cused will have had his trial presumably 
before he is able to commit any crime 
while free on bail. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this very fine 
article be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately, may I say, we are not today 
faced with a choice of alternatives. We 
must consider whether on balance the 
Constitution would allow what is termed 
the “pretrial detention” section of this 
particular bill. I am not a lawyer and 
there is no need to conceal the fact that 
I approach the resolution of close legal 
and constitutional questions with some 
hesitancy. As I said, I have read a great 
deal and what has most impressed me 
in reviewing this particular provision in 
this measure is the fact that there do 
appear to be sufficient safeguards. 

For example, there is a guarantee of 
a due process hearing, a guarantee of 
right to counsel, a preliminary determi- 
nation, the availability of an appeal with 
dispatch from any adverse ruling and 
an expedited trial provision which would 
provide that the defendant, if so de- 
tained under this provision, would have 
to be tried within 60 days. With these 
safeguards—and I may be wrong—lI feel 
that any constitutional impediments of 
this provision have been overcome. 

As for the no-knock provision of the 
bill, it seems clear to me that what the 
conferees have here achieved is a codi- 
fication of what is recognized as exist- 
ing law in many parts of this country. 
Further, it is a procedure that has been 
upheld by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Ker against California as being com- 
pletely compatible: with the fourth 
amendment. In all, about 30 States have 
provided such no-knock authority. It is 
available in my own State of Montana. 

I am going to support this conference 
report. I am going to support it because 
upon examination, I am convinced that 
the provisions that have been here chal- 
lenged have been safeguarded to the ex- 
tent that they are not, in fact, consti- 
tutionally impaired. I am going to sup- 
port it as well because the drastically 
rising crime rate, Mr. President, has 
been documented time and time again. 
To say it bluntly: crime stalks the streets 
of this Capital and it is imperative that 
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every effort be employed to reduce its 
tragic consequences. 

In this Chamber day in and day out 
we have talked a good deal about Dis- 
trict crime. We have passed a great 
number of crime proposals. So it is about 
time that we put together a package that 
can be sent to the President and again 
demonstrate that on this issue, the rec- 
ord of this body is outstanding. 

Certainly the bill before us does not 
represent a panacea for crime in the 
District of Columbia. But it does offer 
an approach that says to the criminal 
in terms that are clear and simple that 
this Nation and this city have committed 
themselves to an all-out fight against 
crime in any shape or form. In many 
ways this pending measure complements 
the Omnibus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. There, the Congress 
began its all-out effort to assist local law 
enforcement agencies in the fight. The 
tools requested were granted. More are 
provided by the pending measure and 
more still remain to be provided. Surely 
we can provide more funds to localities 
to help them carry on more effectively 
the fight against crime. And we can 
make more of an effort and devote more 
of our resources to rooting out the causes 
of crime—a matter that has hardly been 
touched. Even further, we can enact the 
broad reforms that are so vitally needed 
in our prisons—institutions which serve 
today largely as criminal breeding 
grounds. 

I must say, that I noted with some 
sense of pride the provision of this bill 
that would impose mandatory sentences 
in the case of those who choose to use 
a gun when committing acts of crime 
and violence. Patterned after the Mans- 
field gun-crime bill which passed the 
Senate last November 19, this provision 
would make the offender serve a separate 
and additional sentence for the mere 
act of using a gun. I am delighted that 
the conferees accepted this provision. I 
believe it will serve to deter the commis- 
sion of gun crimes. 

Before yielding the floor, I would only 
add that it would be helpful at this time 
to again set forth the Senate’s outstand- 
ing record on anticrime proposals. The 
Senate has now passed all major crime 
proposals requested and supported by the 
administration with a single major ex- 
ception and two minor exceptions which 
will be considered this session without 
fail. The major exception is the proposal 
that would extend the preventive deten- 
tion procedure to all Federal courts—not 
just to the District of Columbia. With 
certain individual items combined into 
major bills, the list of these proposals— 
including the District of Columbia pro- 
posals—reads as follows: 

Goldwater-Mansfield Anti-Obscene Mail 
amendment to the Postal Reform Act (H.R. 
17923) ; 

Organized Crime Control (S. 30); 

Drug Bill (S. 2637, S. 3246). 

District of Columbia Court Reorganiza- 
tion (S. 2601); 

Publie Defender, District of Columbia (S. 

02); 
ee Law Revision, District of Colum- 
bia (S. 2869); 

Juvenile Code, révision (S. 2981); 
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Omnibus Judgeship bill (S. 952); 

Federal Immunity of Witnesses (S. 2122); 

Sources of Evidence (S. 2292); 

Corrupt Organizations Act (S. 1861); 

Criminal Justice Act amendments (S. 
1461); 

Illegal Gambling Control (S. 2022); 

Increase Penalties, Sherman Antitrust Act 
(S. 3036, Senate passage expected this ses- 
sion); 

Wagering Tax Amendments (S. 1623, Sen- 
ate passage expected this session). 


Mr. President, I urge as strongly as 
possible that the Senate complete action 
on this particular conference report, that 
the conference report be agreed to and 
that it be sent to the President. I hope 
this marks only the precursor of other 
major steps that will be taken; a pre- 
cursor of other conference reports which 
will be forthcoming on this vital ques- 
tion in this session. 

ExHIBIT 1 
PREVENTIVE DETENTION 
(By Patrick Hickey*) 


The idea that persons accused of crime 
should be at liberty until a judicial deter- 
mination of guilt has its roots deep in the 
history of the English common law.’ Freedom, 
however, was conditioned by requiring that 
bail be posted in order to guarantee the 
accused's presence at trial: In the United 
States, the Judiciary Act of 1789 affirmed this 
right to pretrial release on bail and the 
rationale for withholding the right to capital 
cases Was that no bail would be adequate to 
insure the accused would appear at trials 
Furthermore, within days of the Judiciary 
Act’s passage, Congress proposed the eighth 
amendment with its prohibition against ex- 
cessive bail’ This guarantee has been inter- 
preted to mean that bail not “reasonably 
calculated” to secure the appearance of an 
accused is by the fact alone “excessive” with- 
in the meaning of the amendment.’ 

Although the role of bail in the criminal 
justice system seems clearly established as a 
deterrent to the flight of an accused, it is 
equally clear that bail was and is used fre- 
quently to meet another assumed need of the 
system—protection of the community from 
a defendant during the time it takes the 
system to operate. This use of bail has been 
implemented tacitly through the disin- 
genuous device of requiring money bail in an 
amount beyond the means of the accused,’ 
on the ground that a high risk of flight 
demands such an amount.’ With the defend- 
ant’s incarceration thereby assured, both the 
presence of a “subject” upon which the crim- 
inal system can operate and the interim 
safety of the community from further crim- 
inal acts by that particular defendant are 
guaranteed. 

In recent years, the risk of flight has ceased 
to furnish a realistic justification for most 
pretrial incarceration, having fallen victim 
to gradual changes in society, indisputable 
facts obtained in experimental programs, 
and the revolutionary Bail Reform Act of 
1966.*° Persons intimately involved with the 
operation of the criminal justice system be- 
came aware that even in a substantial 
amount, a surety bond affords a defendant 
scant motivation to appear, since it is nearly 
always posted by a professional bondsman 
whose fee—defendant’s only personal invest- 
ment—is not returned, regardless of whether 
the defendant appears or flees.“ Furthermore, 
instances of successful flight to avoid prose- 
cution have become less common with im- 
provements in law enforcement, communica- 
tions, and identification techniques and 
facilities.“ Additonally, studies conducted by 
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the Manhattan Bail Project and by the 
District of Columbia Bail Project ** have effec- 
tively demonstrated that the chance of flight 
is a tolerable risk. With speedy verification 
of certain basic facts about an accused,“ rea- 
sonable assurance that he will appear at trial 
can be obtained by requiring in some cases 
nothing more than his personal bond to do 
so. As the cry for reform of the bail system 
became more strident, Congress’ concern 
heightened, culminating in passage of the 
Bail Reform Act of 1966. 

Nevertheless, efforts to deal with the prob- 
lems of the bail system were undertaken in 
light of its traditional function—prevention 
of flight. No substantial attempts were made 
in either the Manhattan or District of Co- 
lumbia experiments to evaluate the likeli- 
hood of additional crimes being committed 
by persons free on pretrial release. Moreover, 
while Congress recognized that pretrial de- 
tention in order to prevent a person from 
committing crime while on bail was not un- 
related to the topic of bail reform, it expressly 
disclaimed any attempt to deal with the mat- 
ter in the Bail Reform Act of 1966. 

The time for facing this question, however, 
apparently has arrived. In early 1969, hearings 
were held before the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee 7 and in October 1969, before a 
House Judiciary subcommittee ™ to consider 
proposed amendments to the Bail Reform Act. 
Meanwhile, the Administration has endorsed 
preventive detention and introduced in both 
Houses legislation embodying the concept. 
Because of the currently intense interest in 
the issues of “crime on bail” and “preventive 
detention,” ” this article attempts to treat in 
detail certain basic aspects of these issues 
and to evaluate some of the legislation pend- 
ing before Congress in light of that treat- 
ment. Specifically, inquiry is made into (1) 
whether crime on bail should be treated as 
a separate type of crime; (2) the proper 
definition, incidence of occurrence, and pre- 
dictability of crime on bail; and (3) the 
appropriateness of preventive detension as 
a means to combat crime on bail.” 


ARREST AS A SEGREGATING PRINCIPLE 


In an effort to combat a spiraling rate of 
crime, both the Government and interested 
citizens have assumed that offenses com- 
mitted by persons on bail constitute a sepa- 
rate class of crime with attendant peculiari- 
ties calling for special remedial measures, In 
the context of preventive detention, arrest 
serves as the identifying characteristic com- 
mon to all crime on bail. Thus, the initial 
issue must be whether the occurrence of an 
arrest should be one decisive factor in de- 
termining whether preventive detention may 
be imposed, 

Under the Administration’s preventive 
detention scheme, the occurrence of an ar- 
rest has both legal and factual significance.” 
Legally, arrest is the crux of the proposal, 
since it is the only factor with legal signifi- 
cance separating those persons to whom 
preventive detention may be applied from 
other persons at least equally dangerous to 
the community or from the most law-abid- 
ing citizens, who are not subject to the de~- 
tention procedure, Factually, it is signifi- 
cant because it is used to establish a past 
act from which to predict a future crime. 

The significance of arrest 

Legal  Significance—Traditionally, the 
legal purpose of arrest has been to bring an 
accused into the criminal justice system in 
order to answer the charges preferred against 
him.™ To achieve this end, taking the sub- 
ject into custody generally has been thought 
necessary.“ Because an arrest involves at 
least a temporary restraint on one’s liberty * 
and because innocent people sometimes are 
arrested, it is necessary to determine whether 
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arrest is a sound jurisdictional basis for a 
system of preventive detention. The need to 
make such a determination, however, does 
not imply that the legal relationship be- 
tween the State and one of its citizens is not 
changed by the occurrence of an arrest. In- 
deed, the legal consequences flowing from 
an arrest are already substantial and even 
when the person arrested is ultimately ac- 
quitted, may have a disastrous impact upon 
his life. A citizen may be seized with such 
reasonable force as is necessary to effectuate 
the arrest * and if he flees, may even be 
“executed” by the arresting officer, whether 
suspected of a capital offense or not. He 
also receives an arrest record™ and may be 
fingerprinted and photographed,” the re- 
sults of which remain indefinitely in the 
police files.** He therefore suffers the accom- 
panying and not insubstantial risk that his 
“mugshot” will be shown to future victims 
of crime as a possible culprit.“ He likewise 
may be searched by the police = and required 
to submit to various identification proce- 
dures.“ Furthermore, the practical prejudice 
which may flow from an arrest, although not 
& legal consequence, cannot be ignored. 

The substantial protections with which 
the law has attempted to circumscribe the 
arrest power bear witness to its potentially 
ruinous effects on the lives of citizens sub- 
jected to its use, An arrest can be made only 
when there is probable cause to believe that 
a felony has been committed ™ or when a 
misdemeanor has been committed in the 
presence of the arresting officer." When prior 
judicial authorization is practical, it is 
strongly encouraged,” and a prompt present- 
ment before a committing magistrate, to de- 
termine if there is in fact probable cause to 
warrant further proceedings, is required.” 
Moreover, a person is permitted to resist an 
illegal arrest, and the officer attempting to 
carry it out does so at his peril.” 

To further deter illegal arrests, the use of 
even the most trustworthy evidence of guilt, 
if obtained as a result of such an arrest, is 
denied to the prosecution, although ac- 
quittal of an obviously guilty defendant may 
result. Even if an arrest is technically legal, 
the existence of an improper motive on the 
part of the arresting officer will result in 
the exclusion of evidence so obtained.“ 

Thus, although interference with a citi- 
zen's liberty is tolerated, every effort is made 
t minimize it, and even limited restrictions 
on freedom of movement must be supported 
by a strong showing of need.“ The need to 
determine, through a criminal trial, whether 
laws have been violated justifies this inter- 
ference, and once guilt has been established, 
punishment of the offender and prevention 
of future crimes may also warrant depriva- 
tion of liberty. If a principle can be drawn 
from the historical development of the ar- 
rest power and the present structure of the 
criminal justice system, it is that the right 
to liberty must be removed by a finding of 
guilt before society will accept incarceration 
of a citizen, presumably capable of respond- 
ing to the law’s commands, to prevent future 
crimes.“ 

There are, of course, many instances in 
which confinement may follow an arrest 
without a subsequent trial. Some obvious 
examples include detention of persons incom- 
petent to stand trial,“ commitment under 
some sexual psychopath “ and hospitalization 
of the mentally ill statutes,“ and confinement 
upon being found not guilty by reason of 
insanity.“ The mental condition of such per- 
sons makes it unfair to adjudge them crimi- 
nals, but society requires protection from 
their potential future acts. An equally impor- 
tant goal of such confinement, however, as 
the cases involving the “right to treatment” 
make clear, is therapy.“ The arrests of such 
persons, although frequenty the first step 
in the confinement process, is illegally imma- 
terial as a basis for that confinement and 
does not justify a curtailment of protective 
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procedures. As one court has held, “[t]he 
procedure for committing an accused by un- 
convicted felon [to a mental institution] 
should contain safeguards at least equivalent 
to those provided in the procedures for civil 
commitment.” 3. Even during the customary 
60-day period for a competency examination 
in the District of Columbia," the court of 
appeals has directed that the examination 
be conducted on an outpatient basis, unless 
the hospital makes a showing that inpatient 
observation is necessary. Likewise, a men- 
tally competent person may be confined for 
& lengthy period without conviction by set- 
ting unattainable pretrial release conditons 
or, in capital cases, by denying release alto- 
gether. In these cases the ostensible purpose 
of such detention is to insure the presence 
of defendant at trial.™ 

Thus, preventive detention, in its adop- 
tion of the arrest as the segregating juridical 
principle, breaks new ground in two areas: 
the. purpose of the confinement is neither 
therapeutic nor necessary to the operation 
of the criminal justice system," and the 
persons to be subjected to it suffer from no 
mental abnormality that would ish 
them from other citizens.“ While the novelty 
of the principle does not make it per se 
undesirable, claims of its proponents that 
preventive detention has an honorable an- 
cestry under our law * are at best inaccurate. 

Factual Significance—The arrest of a citi- 
zen may also have a factual significance, 
which increases with the tendency of the 
public and some officials associated with the 
criminal justice system to equate arrest with 
the commission of the acts charged.” Al- 
though many of the protective rules sur- 
rounding the exercise of the arrest power 
operate to strengthen the factual validity of 
an arrest," it is important to that 
such rules are not intended to establish facts 
as a predicate for punishment. 

Quite obviously, the reason for this is that 
an arrest is not currently viewed as a final 
factual determination that the person ar- 
rested committed the offense charged. Such 
@ finding of guilt is left to ensuing stages of 
the criminal justice system, specifically to 
the criminal trial, at which the facts are de- 
termined by a jury of citizens and the law by 
an independent judge. Even with the myriad 
procedural rights afforded a defendant as 
he moves through the criminal process, suffi- 
cient doubt remains that a substantial pro- 
gram of appellate and collateral remedies is 
maintained in order to confirm the accuracy 
and fairness of the procedures utilized. At 
present, there is no available data to estab- 
lish with any degree of certainty whether or 
not most arrests are proper.” Nevertheless, 
although not admitted by Its advocates, leg- 
islation embodying the concept of preventive 
detention would make arrest a critical fac- 
tual stage in the process of determining 
whether to impose such detention. 

The factual significance of arrest in a 
scheme of preventive detention seems to be 
its value in predicting future harmful con- 
duct. Specifically, the occurrence of an arrest 
constitutes some evidence that the accused 
did a particular act in violation of the law, 
and since he did it on one occasion, he may 
do it again.” Admittedly, preventive deten- 
tion proposals do not limit the basis of this 
prediction to the factual probability “estab- 
lished” by an arrest. A finding must also be 
made that no conditions of release will ade- 
quately assure the safety of the community.™ 
It is hard to discern in this finding, however, 
anything more than a judge’s guess that a 
particular defendant will commit another 
prohibited act in the future.” In some pro- 
posed detention classes there is the further 
requirement of a prior conviction for a simi- 
lar crime thus suggesting that a similar 
earlier act provides additional support for the 
prediction of future acts. 

Also required in order to detain certain 
classes of arrested persons is a finding that 
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“there is a substantial probability that the 
person committed the offense for which he is 
present before the judicial officer.” One 
reason for this requirement is that it serves 
as an added check on the validity of an ar- 
rest—another screening process to rectify 
police errors. As a predictive basis, however, 
it is not at all clear that the most recent 
act is so significant that it should be singled 
out for searching inquiry.“ Notwithstanding, 
the Attorney General has explained that this 
finding is “critical” not only as the “best 
possible evidence” of future dangerousness,” 
but also to insure that persons detained are 
those likely to be convicted.” The distressing 
inference from the latter rationale is that 
since only criminals would be subjected to 
preventive detention, the inequities and 
vagaries of the prediction are less important. 


Arrest as an indicator of guilt 


As is apparent, the use of an arrest as a 
critical factor in a preventive detention sys- 
tem raises several substantial questions; one 
of these is the extent to which an arrest for 
a particular crime indicates that the person 
arrested actually committed that crime. In 
this regard, available information casts sub- 
stantial doubt on the validity of equating an 
arrest for a crime with proof that the crime 
was committed. For example, a major re- 
duction in the number of persons retained in 
the criminal justice system occurs as charges 
are processed through the various stages from 
arrest to trial. The President's Crime Com- 
mission noted 467,000 arrests for serious 
crimes in 1965, but only 160,000 convictions 
for such offenses.“ While there are many fac- 
tors contributing to this reduction, including 
prosecutorial discertion, inadequate man- 
power to investigate and prosecute cases, and 
plea bargaining, it is a reasonable assump- 
tion that a substantial portion of the original 
arrests were in fact erroneous. If this is not 
the case, it might be better to inquire why 
so many are escaping justice after being 
brought into the system, Even when con- 
victions for lesser offenses are taken into 
consideration, there is a marked disparity 
between the number of arrests and the num- 
ber of subsequent convictions. Thus, only 
33 percent of the arrests for burglary in 1965 
resulted in a conviction of either the crime 
charged or a lesser offense; ® for homicide 
charges, the figure was only 39 percent.” 
Moreover, the group of persons charged by 
the prosecutor consisted of approximately 
70 to 80 percent of those arrested, and the 
conviction rate of those charged varied from 
less than 80 percent to greater than 60 per- 
cent.” Similarly, the D.C. Crime Commission 
reported that of 6,266 adult felony arrests 
in 1965, only 981 convictions were secured in 
the district court.” Even if one assumes that 
the felony cases then pending would all re- 
sult in convictions, the total (1221) con- 
stitutes less than 20 percent of the total 
number of adult felony arrests.” 

In addition, policemen are recognized to be 
under some pressure to “clear” offenses by 
means of arrests.“ Moreover, the excitement 
and tension of the situations in which police- 
men frequently must operate, as well as the 
need for quick action, are hardly conducive 
to accurate fact-finding.“ Under such cir- 
cumstances, it would seem undesirable to 
place the added burden upon police officers 
that they treat the arrest of a citizen as a 
factual determination of guilt.” Moreover, 
arrests at times are made without regard to 
law violation, such as for “cooling-off” a po- 
tentially explosive situation, the safety of the 
arrested person himself, and the quick estab- 
lishment of innocence by a lineup or other 
identification procedure.” Although im- 
precise, these statistics and considerations, 
without more, make reliance upon an arrest 
as the basis for establishing a reasonable cer- 
titude of guilt extremely questionable. 
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CRIME ON BAIL 

Since the notion of preventive detention 
involves a substantial deviation from the 
usual processes of the criminal justice sys- 
tem, two interrelated premises must be clear- 
ly established before deciding that the devia- 
tion is warranted; (1) that the amount of 
crime on bail requires special measures of 
this nature; and (2) that the potential bail 
offender can be identified in advance with a 
sufficient degree of accuracy to make these 
special measures acceptable. The first premise 
admittedly raises the question of what inci- 
dence of crime on bail would warrant pre- 
ventive detention. There is obviously no cor- 
rect answer, but if the extent of such crime 
is “significant,” a deference to legislative 
judgment would seem appropriate. The sec- 
ond premise is a practical correlative of the 
first; the size of the needle in the haystack 
may be determinative of the probability of 
locating and identifying it, 


Defining crime on bail 


In evaluating the extent to which crime 
is committed by persons released on bail, 
there are certain definitional issues that must 
be resolved. In the abstract, one coud say 
that crime on bail means any violation of 
the law perpetrated during the period of 
time in which a person who has been ar- 
rested is on release from custody with an 
earlier charge against him still pending in 
the trial or appellate courts. For crime pre- 
vention purposes, however, such a definition 
is too broad, because it encompasses per- 
sons with substantially different legal status- 
es and offenses with varying impacts upon 
society. A closer examination of what for 
purposes of a preventive detention scheme is 
meant by crime on bail should include an 
evaluation of the stage of the criminal proc- 
ess at which a person becomes potentially 
subject to detention, the original charge 
against him, and the bail offense or offenses 
sought to be prevented. 

The Stage of the Criminal Proceeding.— 
Although for purposes of analysis poten- 
tial bail offenders can be separated into three 
groups based upon the stage of their prog- 
ress within the criminal justice system, 
the main focus of the preventive detention 
debate is upon persons awaiting trial, ra- 
ther than upon those persons whose trials 
are in progress or convicted defendants seek- 
ing release pending appeal. Once a defendant 
has been found guilty, both reason and his- 
tory support a different evaluation of his 
right to liberty." Imperfect as the system 
may be, reversals on appeal are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule,” and the suffi- 
ciency of the evidence and fairness of the 
trial procedures are generally deemed ade- 
quate. 

With regard to a defendant presently on 
trial, the possibility of interference with the 
orderly functioning of the judicial process by 
activities such as witness intimidation or 
bribery has led the courts to recognize an 
inherent power to revoke bail and incarcerate 
for the duration of the trial.” Since this 
power is available for trials already in prog- 
ress% and since the group of defendants 
affected is not numerically significant in 
assessing the amount of crime on bail, the 
need for special legislative treatment is ob- 
viated.“ The relevant group of defendants, 
therefore, for measuring the amount of crime 
on bail is limited to those persons awaiting 
trial. 

The Nature of the Original Charge.—If the 
purpose of preventive detention is to protect 
society by incarcerating those likely to com- 
mit crimes on ball, logically the particular 
crime for which a defendant is originally 
charged and for which bail is set bears little 
relevance to the determination of which in- 
dividuals should be detained. Society has an 
equal interest in being protected from the 
homicide committed by a person awaiting 
trial for disorderly conduct as it does from & 
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killer-to-be initially charged with robbery. 
Nevertheless, under the preventive detention 
schemes proposed, the charge for which a de- 
fendant is arrested is made to serve a factual 
function.“ An arrest for robbery is taken as 
some evidence that the defendant committed 
the act charged, and commission of that act 
is thought to increase the likelihood of repeti- 
tion. Assuming the validity of this analysis, 
preventive detent should be limited to those 
charges similar to the crimes sought to be 
prevented. 

The Bail Offenses To Be Prevented.—Be- 
cause the untested remedy of preventive de- 
tention deprives a citizen of his liberty on 
the basis of an uncommitted act, it appro- 
priately should be used, if at all, to prevent 
only the most serious offenses—those in- 
volving violence to the person of the victim. 
Under this application the definition of crime 
on bail would be limited to offenses such as 
robbery, assault, rape, and homicide, and 
would not include property offenses such as 
larceny and forgery. Another justification for 
this limitation is the existence of alternative 
remedies to rectify injuries to property. 
Stolen goods can be recovered and returned,* 
insurance protection is available, and in the 
event of conviction restitution can be or- 
dered as a condition of probation. 

Other minor offenses, for which only mini- 
mal penalties are imposed, also should be 
excluded from the group of crimes sought to 
be prevented by pretrial detention. It would 
be patently unreasonable to justify detaining 
a man for months in order to prevent an of- 
fense which if committed, customarily would 
result in a lesser penalty; ** nor would deten- 
tion seem appropriate to prevent certain 
“status” offenses or “crimes without victims,” 
since the need to protect society is less clear, 
and the Interest to be protected less sub- 
stantial. Thus, vagrancy offenses should 
not be the type of “crime on bail” sought to 
be prevented. Similarly, certain gambling of- 
fenses and offenses related to private sexual 
behavior, for which the appropriateness of 
applying criminal sanctions is in itself ques- 
tionable, should be exempted. 

In sum, crime on bail, as it should be con- 
ceived in discussing preventive detention, 
would be limited to those serious offenses in- 
volving personal violence committed while 
a person is on pretrial release for a similar 
crime. With this understanding, it is appro- 
priate to inquire as to what information is 
available concerning the extent of crime on 
ball as thus defined. 

The amount of crime on bail 

In 1967, the President's Crime Commission 
concluded that “the United States is today, 
in the era of the high speed computer, trying 
to keep track of crime and criminals with a 
system that was less than adequate in the 
days of the horse and buggy.” The absence 
of accurate factual information becomes 
graphically evident when attempting to assess 
the amount of crime on bail. Initially, it 
would be desirable to know at least the num- 
ber and types of crimes committed by per- 
sons on bail; since, however, there is no con- 
clusive evidence of the amount or type of 
crime on bail,” it is necessary to rely on 
arrest and indictment figures as an indica- 
tion of the scope of the problem. 

Although last year the Hart Committee 
noted that “estimates of crime allegedly com- 
mitted while on bail range from 6% to 
70%,” ™ these figures at best reflect the sta- 
tistical uncertainty of the amount of crime 
on bail. Giving support to the lower percent- 
age, the D.C. Crime Commission found that 
only 7.5 percent of those felony defendants 
released on trial or appeal bonds between 
January 1, 1963, and October 8, 1965, were 
rearrested and held for grand jury action on 
other felony charges allegedly committed 
while on bail. The percentage of the same 
group charged with crimes of violence while 
on bail was 4.5 percent. The Hart Commit- 
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tee, limiting its figures to pretrial release, 
reported that of the more than 2,500 persons 
indicted in the District of Columbia in 1968, 
153 (5.9 percent) were reindicted for offenses 
committed while on bail. 

Thus, while certainty is unattainable, pres- 
ent indications are that the total number of 
felony defendants indicted for other felonies 
allegedly committed on pretrial release is less 
than 10 percent of all accused felons on pre- 
trial release. Furthermore, the number of de- 
fendants charged with and convicted of vio- 
lent crimes on bail, whatever the nature of 
the original felony charge, is probably only 
about three to five percent. Although the 
amount of crime on bail that would continue 
to exist if less stringent recommendations 
were effected is a highly pertinent question, 
it is presently unanswerable. 

Proponents of preventive detention have 
taken varying positions on the importance of 
present statistical evidence of the amount 
of crime on bail. Both the District of Co- 
lumbia Crime Commission% and the Hart 
Committee™ attempted to evaluate the 
amount of crime on bail in order to support 
their recommendations for preventive deten- 
tion, and the Senate Hearings in January 
1969, discussed various statistics at length.” 
In August 1969, an administration spokes- 
man, responding to an editorial challenge to 
the need for preventive detention,” relied on 
both a statistical study indicating that 70 
percent of robbery defendants granted pre- 
trial release were rearrested for other offenses 
allegedly committed while on bond “ and FBI 
figures showing that crime in general is com- 
mitted by recidivists..” The accuracy and va- 
lidity of the former study has been severely 
criticized as equating arrest with commission 
of the offense and failing to distinguish the 
types of bail offenses." The latter informa- 
tion does not appear relevant to crime on 
bail and seems to suggest that a basic argu- 
ment in support of preventive detention 
should be that there is simply too much 
crime. Although there is no denying that the 
amount of crime in general is increasing, 
such an argument avoids the question of 
whether crime on bail warrants specific and 
unusual preventive measures. 

The latest statement of the Administra- 
tion’s position recognizes that statistics on 
bail crime are “fragmentary,” but relies on 
estimates of extensive amounts of unreported 
and unsolved crimes to explain the absence 
of reliable statistics: The conclusion 
reached is that “the problem is, by 
any standard, a serious one.” 1 Thus, while 
initially conceding the relevance of an in- 
quiry into the amount of crime on bail, ad- 
vocates of preventive detention have now 
despaired of making a strong statistical case 
to support their claim of an epidemic of bail 
crime, and have placed their reliance on the 
alarming growth rate of crime in general. 


Identifying the bail offender 


Once the policy decision has been made 
that preventive detention should be imposed 
but limited in application to certain serious 
offenses, the next area of inquiry is the pos- 
sibility and probability of identifying in ad- 
vance those persons who, if released on bail, 
would commit the crimes sought to be pre- 
vented. Unless society is willing to tolerate 
the imprisonment of large numbers of de- 
fendants on a random or statistical basis@ it 
is necessary to identify those individuals for 
whom a judgment can be made that the 
probability of committing an offense while 
on ball Is so strong that the opportunity to 
do so must be removed by incarceration. 
Moreover, in order to instill respect for the 
fairness and integrity of the criminal justice 
system, a high degree of accuracy in this 
prediction must be demanded. To fur- 
ther depersonalize a system already re- 
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sembling an assembly line would exacer- 
bate the dissatisfaction with the ad- 
ministration of law felt by many citizens” 
Thus, any decision to enact a scheme of pre- 
ventive detention must be founded upon a 
demonstrated ability to predict specific types 
of future criminal activity, particularly since 
the person potentially affected has not been 
convicted of the charge against him, and in 
the case of a “dangerous crime,” may be 
subject to detention based only upon a 
policeman’s decision to arrest and a hearing 
that leaves much to be desired. 

There is also another reason why the com- 
mitting magistrate’s ability to predict serious 
crime on bail should be evidenced before im- 
plementing a policy of preventive detention. 
Since preventive detention in operation is a 
“self-fulfilling prophecy,” once in effect it 
would be impossible to know whether an in- 
carcerated defendant would in fact have com- 
mitted a serious offense had he been granted 
pretrial release. It does not take an oracle 
to predict that the amount of crime on bail 
will decrease if fewer defendants are released, 
and such “proof” of preventive detention’s 
effectiveness in reducing crime could lead to 
proposals for its expanded use.” 

Even if it can be demonstrated that poten- 
tial bail offenders are identifiable, it is still 
necessary to determine the degree of accuracy 
that should be demanded.” Resolution of 
this issue turns on a variety of value judg- 
ments, involving the balance between liberty 
of the individual and the need for public 
safety, the cost of detention, the burden 
upon courts of making detention decisions, 
and the effect of detention decisions upon 
subsequent trials and sentences.“ Neverthe- 
less, the difficult question of the degree of ac- 
curacy required is reached only if there is 
some substantial ability to predict, and such 
an ability is not only undemonstrated, but 
instinct with perhaps unsolvable problems. 

Predicting that a person will commit 
crime on bail is further complicated by the 
requirement of finding that no conditions of 
release will “reasonably assure the safety of 
any other person or the community.” 23 A 
similar test is applied currently under the 
Bail Reform Act for release in capital cases 
and cases pending appeal,“ but the Act's 
broad grant of authority to the court to set 
release conditions “5 requires a highly specu- 
lative inquiry into the etiology of a particu- 
lar crime before such a finding can validly 
be made. Thus, if financial motives appear to 
underlie a defendant's criminal offenses, a 
release condition requiring him to obtain and 
maintain steady employment may reduce the 
likelihood of crime on bail and danger to 
the community. Because of the subjective na- 
ture of the inquiry and the many intangible 
factors involved, it is difficult to determine 
what other circumstances the court should 
consider, such as, for example, the likeli- 
hood of a financial crisis in defendant’s fam- 
ily as might be caused by unexpected hos- 
pitalization expenses or the availability and 
efficacy of counseling services for a defend- 
ant whose offenses are in part the result of 
psychological problems. Even for the class of 
persons generally considered the most pre- 
dictable recidivists—narcotics addicts who 
commit crimes to support their addiction— 
the encouraging results of methadone main- 
tenance programs suggest a possible way to 
break the cycle of recidivous behavior. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty and sub- 
jectivity of such inquiries, which must be 
made under present law in assessing the 
danger posed by defendants in capital cases 
and cases pending appeal, it is not contended 
that the likelihood of an accurate predic- 
tion is so faint and the prediction should not 
be permitted. Rather, it is suggested that 
such speculative predictions, while tolerable 
when restricted to postconviction release and 
perhaps to release of defendants charged 
with capital offenses, are not sufficiently ac- 
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curate to justify incarceration without con- 
viction under less extreme circumstances. 

Moreover, even when investigations have 
been conducted to determine the ability to 
predict future violence, the results have 
been inconclusive. To date, such investiga- 
tions generally have been in connection with 
sentencing and parole determinations, in 
which statistical tabulations, psychological 
testing, presentence reports, and psychiatric 
interviews are utilized“? Despite ready ac- 
cess to such information, most of which 
would be unavailable at a detention hearing 
held at the outset of a prosecution, many 
authorities on parole and sentencing still 
disclaim any ability to make a prediction of 
future violence.“* Similar disclaimers can 
be found in the testimony of persons who 
have studied the crime on bail problem.’ 

Although one might expect advocates of 
preventive detention to proffer vigorous 
claims and statistics in support of the pur- 
ported ability of judges to predict future 
criminal activity, such is not the case. Fur- 
thermore, those claims that are made amount 
to either unsupported hopes that such pre- 
dictions can be made% or arguments that 
because predictions are made in administer- 
ing other aspects of criminal justice, there 
is no reason not to rely on them in impos- 
ing preventive detention, particularly since 
procedural protections are afforded. More 
important than the absence of claims, how- 
ever, is the absence of any proof that a judge 
can identify those individuals who will com- 
mit crime on bail.“ In addition, no attempt 
to test this ability has been made, although 
such tests could be administered without 
serious difficulty. For example, although util- 
izing the likelihood of flight standard in de- 
termining whether to grant pretrial release, 
bail-setting magistrates could be asked to 
indicate on a form those defendants they 
would have detained in order to prevent ball 
offenses, the basis for their determination, 
and any additional information thought 
necessary or desirable to make such a de- 
cision. For those persons released, a followup 
study would determine the existence and dis- 
position of bail offense charges.“ Given the 
ease with which the predictive ability of 
judges can be tested, it is unreasonable to 
abandon such a central issue of preventive 
detention proposals to speculation, 

Appeal to the existence of other predictive 
decisions in the administration of criminal 
justice is similarly umpersuasive. Parole 
boards, sentencing judges, and courts setting 
appeal bonds deal with convicted defendants 
who no longer have a right to liberty; 
and authough judges predicting pretrial 
flight are not dealing with persons already 
convicted, pretrial incarceration to prevent 
flight is nearly to the point of being pro- 
hibited: Even when detention does result 
from a prediction of flight, its purpose and 
justification are to insure defendant's pres- 
ence at trial, a demonstrably important ele- 
ment in the administration of justice” 
Embarking upon a system of preventive de- 
tention would constitute a significant de- 
parture from traditional concepts of crim- 
inal justice. To do so when the need is 
unclear would be precipitous; to do so with- 
out any showing that those persons for whom 
it is designed can be accurately identified 
would be tragic. 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE BILL 
Previous legislative proposals 

Even before passage of the Bail Reform 
Act, suggestions for a preventive detention 
system were being discussed2* The D.C. 
Crime Commission recommended legislation 
authorizing 30-day detention for any felony 
who evidenced “a high degree of probability” 
that if released, he would seriously injure 
another or be a “grave menace to the phys- 
ical safety of the public.” 1 Likewise, a com- 
mittee of the American Bar Association; as 
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part of a project to develop minimum stand- 
ards for criminal justice, considered, but 
subsequently rejected, a tentative preven- 
tive detention proposal.: 

Under the proposal considered by the ABA 
committee, imposition of preventive deten- 
tion for a 30-day period would have been au- 
thorized with respect to a defendant charged 
with (1) a felony committed on bond; (2) 
a felony involving infliction of or threat to 
inflict serious bodily harm; (3) any felony 
if the defendant had been convicted within 
the preceding five years for a violent felony; 
and (4) any felony if a “high degree of prob- 
ability” were found that if released, defend- 
ant would inflict or threaten to inflict serious 
bodily harm in order to intimidate wit- 
nesses." An evidentiary hearing also would 
have been required, at which the burden 
would be on the prosecution to show the 
need for detention by “clear and convincing 
evidence." 1 Furthermore, to deal with the 
difficulties of predicting violence and to min- 
imize potential abuse, the proposals required 
that in all cases the court additionally find 
a “high degree of probability that the de- 
fendant, if released, would inflict serious 
bodily harm on another.” ™ Thus, a clear and 
definite standard was set forth, focusing the 
magistrate’s attention on the particular pre- 
diction he was asked to make, and the policy 
decision of which varieties of danger would 
justify use of detention was resolved in the 
proposed statute Itself. 

The ABA committee, however, in rejecting 
the concept of preventive detention, recog- 
nized both the lack of information concern- 
ing the extent of crime on bail and, notwith- 
standing the clear standard to be applied, 
the difficulties in predicting criminal behav- 
ior during the release period.™ These in- 
herent problems recognized by the ABA can 
serve as guidelines for an evaluation of the 
bills introduced on behalf of the Administra- 
tion to establish a preventive detention pro- 
gram. 

Senate Bill 2600 

Classes of Defendants Eligible for Deten- 
tion.—Senate bill 26007" embodying the Ad- 
ministration's preventive detention proposal, 
establishes three basic classes eligible for de- 
tention: those charged with a “dangerous 
crime,” those charged with a “crime of 
violence,” and those who attempt to intimi- 
date witnesses or jurors. Once a person is 
found to be included in one of these classes 
and upon determinations that there is sub- 
stantial probability he committed the of- 
fense and that no release conditions will as- 
sure the safety of other persons or the com- 
munity, detention must be imposed. 

With regard to “dangerous crime,” the 
Justice Department claims that the class is 
“restrictively defined to cover offenses with 
high risk of additional public danger if the 
defendant is released.” Nevertheless, for 
defendants falling within this class, neither 
a prior conviction nor an arrest for other 
violent acts is required in order to impose 
pretrial detention.” The “high risk” of- 
fenses included within this category are rob- 
bery and attempted robbery, in which force 
or threats are involved; burglary and at- 
tempted burglary of residences or business 
premises; arson and attempted arson of res- 
idences or business premises; rape, carnal 
knowledge; and assault with intent to com- 
mit either; taking and attempting to take 
indecent liberties with minors; and felonies 
charging sale or distribution of narcotic, de- 
pressant, or stimulant drugs. 

Implicit in the Administration’s proposal 
to impose preventive detention upon those 
persons charged with a "dangerous crime” is 
the clear use of an arrest as a factual basis 
for predicting future violence. One might ex- 
pect, therefore, a strong showing that per- 
sons charged with such offenses commit 
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serious and violent crimes on bail. The claim 
made, however, is much more modest: “There 
is ... some evidence that the recidivision 
rate among robbers and perhaps burglars 
is markedly higher than in other categories 
of crimes.” 1 In addition to offering no evi- 
dence with regard to the other crimes cate- 
gorized as “dangerous,” by making general 
reference to a higher recidivisim rate such 
claim indicates nothing about the offense 
precipitating the subsequent arrest or indict- 
ment. While some meaningful limitation has 
been imposed upon the definition of “dan- 
gerous crimes” by eliminating the pickpocket 
version of robberies, some of the other 
“limitations” can be classified only as trivial. 
For example, arson is limited by exclusion of 
the burning of crops, fences, woods, and hay- 
stacks; “2 burglary, which is “limited” to re- 
sidences and commercial establishments, 
presumably excludes entry into stables, 
steamboats, canalboats, vessels or other 
watercraft, and railroad cars.“ 

Furthermore, those offenses included in the 
class of dangerous crimes do not in them- 
selves constitute “proof” that the persons ac- 
cused would present a high risk of violence if 
released on bail. Burglars make every effort 
to enter premises when they are unoccupied. 
Residential burglaries nearly always occur 
during the daytime, and burglaries of com- 
mercial establishments generally take place 
at night.“ A survey of 855 of the 904 house- 
breakings reported in the District of Colum- 
bia during a one-month period in 1965 re- 
vealed that only 10 homes were occupied at 
the time of the offense.” A similar survey 
disclosed that carnal knowledge—inter- 
course with victims under sixteen—was non- 
forcible in more than half of the cases ex- 
amined. With regard to drug offenders, 
merely witnessing ‘“street-cormer addict- 
pushers,” who constitute the vast number of 
narcotics offenders prosecuted in the District 
of Columbia, should suggest that more sub- 
stantial support is needed than conclusory 
generalizations of their high risk of vio- 
lence*" It is insufficient to say “the tie be- 
tween narcotics and crime is widely recog- 
nized” and “[t]jhose persons involved in the 
sale of .. . drugs are often highly organized 
and can generaily be considered dangerous 
criminals.” 1s 

The second group eligible for detention, 
those charged with “crimes of violence,” can 
be detained only if the alleged offense was 
committee while on bail, parole, or probation 
and the prior charge was also a crime of 
violence; if defendant has been convicted of 
a crime of violence within the preceding 10 
years; or if defendant is a drug addict 
“Crime of violence” is broadly defined to 
include such offenses as robbery, burglary, 
arson, rape, carnal knowledge, homicide, as- 
sault with intent to commit any offense, and 
felonious attempts to commit the aforemen- 
tioned.” The explanation that accompanies 
the Administration’s bill describes the cate- 
gory of violent crimes as one “firmly tied to 
past conduct justifying a generalized infer- 
ence of future dangerousness.”*" Neither 
support for the “generalized inference” nor 
a definition of the “future dangerousness,” 
however, are indicated. 

Detention of the third group—those who 
threaten witnesses or jurors—is justified as 
a codification of existing case law. Since it 
is a crime itself to threaten witnesses and 
may result in prosecution for obstruction of 
justice,“ detention of such offenders is 
arguably unnecessary. Nevertheless, the 
reason for the abandonment of the usual pro- 
cedure of arrest and prosecution for this of- 
fense is not explained. Additionally, if au- 
thority is granted to terminate release for 
violation of release conditions, it would seem 
that the circle of witness intimidation could 
be easily broken by simply revoking bond on 
the original charge for which defendant was 
indicted. It should be noted that for this 
category of eligible defendants the criterion 
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for detention is not a prediction that de- 
feridant will intimidate witnesses, but rather 
a finding, based upon clear and convincing 
evidence, that such acts have occurred. The 
extent to which defendants who threaten 
witnesses or jurors would be preventively 
detained is difficult to estimate; the necessity 
for such a classification, at any rate. is 
dubious. 

Scope of Coverage.—tit is difficult and per- 
haps impossible to obtain an accurate esti- 
mate of the number of defendants who would 
be subject to preventive detention under a 
proposal such as in the administration bill, 
but in any event the number would be sub- 
stantial, almost certainly more than half 
of those defendants prosecuted in the D.C. 
federal district court. Pertinent statistical 
data suggests this conclusion. In fiscal 1968, 
1,737 criminal cases were commenced in the 
United States District Court for the District 
of Columbia, of which 1,053 cases are broken 
down into the following categories: robbery 
(363), burglary (351), sex offenses (95), and 
narcotics offenses (244). Admittedly, these 
four classifications do not precisely parallel 
the offenses included in the Administration's 
definition of “dangerous crime.” 7 Some of 
the 363 robbery cases were the pickpocket 
type, an offense not considered a “dangerous 
crime” under the Administration's proposed 
bill; similarly, some of the 95 sex offenses 
were for sodomy and thus not “dangerous 
crimes” according te the Administration's 
definition. Nevertheless, the total number 
of sodomy offenses was probably minimal, 
and most of the nondangerous robberies were 
probably reduced to misdemeanors and tried 
in the court of general sessions.™ The great 
majority of the other charges, however, 
would be included in the classification of 
“dangerous crimes” and without any addi- 
tional finding, result in eligibility for 
detention. 

A substantial number of defendants also 
would fall within the category of those 
charged with a “crime of violence” who, 
within the preceding 10 years, have been con- 
victed of an earlier crime of violence. Based 
upon a study prepared by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute, the President’s Commission 
on Crime in the District of Columbia dis- 
closed that 39 percent of all defendants con- 
victed in federal district court had prior 
felony convictions for the same charge and 
that 30 percent previously had been con- 
victed of crimes of violence.” 

One other factor suggests that the reach 
of the proposed statute would be broad. Bail 
determinations are made at an early stage in 
the criminal process, generally at the time 
of the initial appearance before a magis- 
trate,’ but when charge reductions occur, 
as is frequently the case, it is at a later stage 
of the proceedings.“ Under the administra- 
tion bill, the subsequent reduction of a 
charge to an offense for which detention is 
not authorized does not necessarily result in 
release of a detained individual; rather it 
only demands that he be treated in accord- 
ance with the amended release procedures of 
section 3146 of the Bail Reform Act. Since 
it is generally conceded that many judges 
have been ignoring the commands of section 
3146 and detaining defendants by imposing 
high money bonds on ostensible risk-of- 
flight grounds, it is not unreasonable to 
assume that a judge who has ordered a man 
detained pursuant to the proposed preven- 
tive detention bill will attempt to continue 
the incarceration on the pretext of risk of 
flight. 

Safeguards and Required Findings.—1If the 
problem of crime on bail is centered in a 
pathological few, it is difficult to justify such 
a broad grant of detention. Moreover, the 
proposed bill’s procedures and standards for 
making the detention decision afford little 


protection against abuse of this power. The 
bill specifically provides that ordinary stand- 
ards governing the admissibility of evidence 
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do not apply“ and while the defendant 
is given the right to cross-examine witnesses 
at the detention hearing, this right is of 
little value if no such witnesses are pre- 
sented and the “evidence” consists only of 
the U.S. Attorney's allegations, Moreover, al- 
though the bill requires “clear and convinc~- 
ing evidence,” 1 this provision seems to have 
been added primarily for the sake of appear- 
ances, since it applies only to the finding 
that the defendant comes within the class 
eligible for detention.” Regarding the “dan- 
gerous crime” category, clear and convincing 
evidence can be found simply by reading the 
information or felony complaint, which 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to dis- 
pute. There would also be little problem in 
determining whether a defendant has been 
convicted of a crime of violence within the 
previous 10 years. With respect to the crucial 
finding, however, that “no condition or com- 
bination of conditions of release ... will 
reasonably assure the safety of any other 
person or the community,” 10" traditional 
evidentiary rules are suspended. This deter- 
mination requires a prediction of neither spe- 
cific future violence, as did the statue con- 
sidered by the ABA, nor a specific fu- 
ture act. 

To justify detaining a defendant charged 
with a dangerous crime or crime of violence, 
a substantial probability that the defendant 
committed the offense for which he is under 
arrest must also be found. Although such a 
finding is generally relevant to a prediction 
of future violent offenses, {ts purpose seems 
to be to obviate complaints that innocent 
persons might be subjected to detention. 
If this is its true purpose, a serious question 
arises whether due process as a prerequisite 
to the deprivation of liberty would be vio- 
lated. In addition, the finding of probable 
guilt need not even be based upon informa- 
tion disclosed to defendant or his counsel, 
but only upon “information presented to the 
judicial officer.” 17 

To further protect against abuses in im- 
posing preventive detention, the defendant 
is entitled to a “hearing,” which affords him 
the right to present information and to 
cross-examine witnesses if the Government 
chooses to present any.” Nevertheless, de- 
fendant’s probable guilt may be determined 
by a judge on the basis of secret information. 
Furthermore, although defendant has a right 
to appointed counsel, this right may be for- 
feited, since the hearing is held immediately 
unless ‘defendant has the presence of mind 
to request a continuance until counsel is 
provided2" Thus, serving to induce waiver 
of the right to an attorney, a premium is 
placed upon the exercise of such right— 
immediate detention without a hearing. 

One additional finding must be made before 
detention can be imposed; a redetermina- 
tion that “no condition or combination of 
conditions will reasonably assure the safety 
of any other person or the community” must 
be made.’ As described by the explanation 
accompanying the bill, “[i]n essence this 
finding is the judicial officer's belief that, if 
released, the person will pose 'a danger to the 
community.” 1e Since the danger posed is de- 
fined in terms of neither the injury to be 
feared nor the likelihood of its occurrence 
and since it is difficult to assign ‘any mean- 
ing to the phrase “or the community” except 
to include protection from ‘offenses not in- 
volving personal violence, the logical con- 
clusion seems to be that the dangers, for 
example, of one act of shoplifting and of 
daily homicides are of equal dignity for pur- 
poses of imposifig preventive detention. 
Moreover, attention is not. directed to de- 
fendant’s future acts, which, might cause 
qualms about the ability to prognosticate, 
but to the adequacy of conditions that have 
already been judged inadequate to protect 
against bail offenses37 
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CONCLUSION 


The ABA's committee on minimum stand- 
ards recognized that “the American court 
system has never really explored alternatives 
short of outright detention in an effort to 
curb crime while on release.” * As a result 
of the lengthy study by the Hart Committee 
on the administration of the Bail Reform Act 
in the District of Columbia, specific recom- 
mendations were proposed to minimize the 
risk of bail offenses.” A year later, however, 
the Committee conceded that there had been 
little implementation of its suggestions.** 

Both advocates and opponents of preven- 
tive detention agree that speedy trials would 
greatly reduce the amount of crime on ball, 
but while the problem of count delay 
is substantial, indications are that im- 
provement to the point of perfection is 
not required in order to reduce the amount 
of crime on bail. If, in fact, potential bail 
offenders could be identified in advance, 
those persons, which would be a limited 
number, could be selected for expedited trial. 
A study prepared under the auspices of the 
Hart Committee found that in almost 50 per- 
cent of the cases in which a defendant had 
been indicted for a felony allegedly com- 
mitted while on bail for a previous felony 
offense, the second crime occurred more than 
90 days after return of the first indictment. 
Thus, if trials for those defendants posing 
a high risk of crime on bail could be held 
within three months of the first indictment, 
a considerable amount of crime on bail 
could be prevented, without the necessity of 
imposing a broadly encompassing scheme of 
preventive detention. 

In spite of the clear paths available to re- 
duce crime on bail, however, the Adminis- 
tration has chosen the Draconian approach 
of large-scale punitive detention before con- 
viction. It has done so without any clear 
showing of need, without guidelines for iden- 
tifying bail offenders, and without adequate 
procedures for protecting against abuse. In 
addition, through the concept of preventive 
detention it rejects the criminal trial as the 
fact-finding prerequisite for the imposition of 
punishment, as well as the more basic prin- 
ciple that imprisonment is not imposed for 
violations before they occur. Even if a statute 
in the terms of Senate bill 2600 can survive 
constitutional scrutiny, it seems highly un- 
desirable as a crime prevention measure. 

FOOTNOTES 

*A.B., 1959, Carroll College; LL.B., 1963, 
Harvard University; LLM., 1966, Georgetown 
University. Associate, Shaw, Pittman, Potts, 
Trowbridge & Madden, Washington, D.C.; 
Staff Attorney, Legal Aid Agency of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 1965-67; E. Barrett Pretty- 
man Fellow, Georgetown University Law 
Center. Member of the D.C. Bar. 

2 The practice was first codified by the 
Statute of Westminster 1, 3 Edw. 1, c. 1275). 

*The writs de homine replegiando, main- 
prize, and de odio et atia were used early to 
protect both the liberty of the subject and 
the right to bail. See 9 W. HOLDSWORTH, A 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH Law 105-08 (1938). 

*Ch. 20, §33, 1 Stat. 91; see Foote, The 
Coming Constitutional Crisis in Bail: I, 113 
U. Pa. L. Rev. 959, 971-82 (1965)) (discus- 
sion of bail in the colonies). The Judiciary 
Act, however, includes a significant exception 
for capital offenses. Judciary Act of 1789, ch. 
20, § 33, 1 Stat. 91. See also The Crimes Act 
of 1790, ch. 9, §§ 10, 14, 1 Stat. 112 (treason, 
wilful murder, robbery, and forgery, inter 
alia, are captial offenses). 

* State v. Konigsberg, 33 N.J. 367, 164 A. 2d 


-740, 743 (1960). The exception for capital 


cases thus was “within the traditional his- 
torical ambit of bail release." Hearings on S. 
1357, S. 646, et al. Before the Subcomm. on 
Constitutional Rights and the Subcomm. on 
Improvements in Judicial Machinery of the 
Senate Comm. on the Judiciary, 89th Cong., 
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ist Sess., 175 (1965) [hereinafter cited as 
1065 Hearings]. But see Hearings on Amend- 
ments to the Bail Reform Act of 1965 Before 
the Subcomm. on Constitutional Rights of 
the Senate Comm. on the Judiciary, 91st 
Cong. ist Sess. 393 (1969 [hereinafter cited 
as 1969 Hearings}. 

®*The Judiciary Act was passed on Sept. 
24, 1789, The Bill of Rights was proposed by 
Congress to the States on Sept. 25, 1789. 

Stack v. Boyle, 342 U.S. 1, 5 (1951). 

7 See United States v. Lawrence, 26 F. Cas. 
887, 4 D.C. (4 Cranch) 518 (No. 15,577) 
(D.C. Cir. 1835). In Lawrence, Francis Scott 
Key, then a district attorney, urged setting 
of a high bond to preventively detain a de- 
fendant who, imagining himself to be the 
King of England, attempted to assassinate 
President Jackson. The prosecutor's view ap- 
parently has not changed with the passage 
of time. In 1969, the chief of the criminal 
division of the United States Attorney’s Of- 
fice in the District of Columbia acknowledged 
@ general policy of holding persons accused 
of threats against the President on high bail 
until a “mental, criminal and narcotics 
check” had been run. Washington Post, Aug. 
18, 1969, § A, at 1, col. 1. Unreasonable bail 
also was recently used in Chicago to detain 
members of the Blackstone Rangers during 
a “long, hot summer.” D., Oaks & W. LEHMAN, 
A CRIMINAL JUSTICE SYSTEM AND THE INDI- 
GENT 97-98 n, 152 (1968). 

In England, the attempt of judges to ne- 
gate the right to bail by setting excessive 
sums was one of the complaints precipitat- 
ing the English Bill of Rights. 1 W. & M. 1, 
c., 2, $1(10) (1689); see 9 W. HOLDSWORTH, 
supra note 2, at 118-19. 

ê The inequity of making imprisonment be- 
fore conviction dependent upon the size of 
a man’s bankroll has been highlighted by 
Supreme Court decisions striking down fi- 
nancial resources as a relevant factor in the 
administration of criminal justice. E. g. 
Douglas v. California, 372 U.S. 353 (1963) 
(appointed counsel); Griffin v. Illinois, 351 
U.S. 12 (1956) (right to free trial transcript). 
See generally Longsdorf, Is Bail a Rich Man’s 
Privilege?, 7 F.R.D. 309 (1947). This disparity 
of treatment is exaggerated as delays in the 
trial process increase, 

*18 U.S.C. §§ 3146-52 (Supp. IV, 1969). See 
generally Ervin, The Legislative Role in Bail 
Reform, 35 Gro. WasH, L. Rev. 429 (1967); 
Wald & Freed, The Bail Reform Act of 1966: 
A Practitioner’s Primer, 52 A.B.AJ. 940 
(1966). 

*In some instances, bondsmen demand 
“collateral” in addition to the premium. Col- 
lateral, however, is not generally supplied by 
the accused himself, but by his family or 
friends. 

u See Note, Bail: An Ancient Practice Re- 
examined, 70 YALE L.J. 966, 973 (1961). 

1? See Ares, Rankin & Sturz, The Manhattan 
Bail Project: An Interim Report on the Use 
of Pre-Trial Parole, 38 N.Y.UL. Rev. 67 
(1963). 

13 See R. MOLLEUR, Bat, REFORM IN THE 
NATION’S CAPITAL (1966). 

“ Such factors would include length of 
residence in the area, employment, and rela- 
tives and friends residing locally. The inter- 
view forms used in the District of Columbia 
are reprinted in R. MOLLEUR, supra note 13, 
at A84~A87, 

“A certain amount of “evaluation,” how- 
ever, was conducted by the various release 
programs in determining those offenses for 
which they would recommend a defendant's 
release. Many of the projects considered only 
misdemeanor defendants and some only cer- 
tain misdemeanor offenses. In contrast, the 
District of Columbia Bail Project considered 
nearly all offenses as “eligible.” See R. 
MOLLEUR, supra note 13, at 50-51. 

*“A solution [to the problem of crime on 
bail] goes beyond the scope of the present 
proposal and involves many difficult and com- 
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plex problems which require deep study and 
analysis. The present problem of reform of 
existing bail procedures demands an immedi- 
ate solution. It should not be delayed by con- 
sideration of the question of preventive de- 
tention.” (H.R. Rep. No. 1541, 89th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 6 (1966). A similar disclaimer was en- 
tered by the Senate. S. Rep. No. 750, 89th 
Cong., Ist Sess. 5 (1965) .) 

17 1969 Hearings, supra note 4. 

i$ Hearings on Amendments to the Bail 
Reform Act of 1966 Before the Subcomm. on 
Constitutional Rights of the House Comm. 
on the Judiciary, 91st Cong., Ist Sess. (1969). 
In addition, the Senate Committee on the 
District of Columbia held hearings in No- 
vember 1969, on Senator Tydings’ preventive 
detention proposal for the District of Co- 
lumbia. Hearings on S. 3034 Before the Sen- 
ate Comm. on the District of Columbia, 91st 
Cong., 1st Sess., pt. 6 (1969); see note 177 
injra. 

» S, 2600, 91st Cong., Ist Sess. (1969) [here- 
inafter cited as S. 2600]. All references to the 
Administration's proposal will be cited to 
the Senate bill. The proposal, if enacted, 
would both amend sections of and add sec- 
tions to the Bail Reform Act of 1966, 18 U.S.C, 
§§ 3146-52 (Supp. IV, 1969). For the conven- 
ience of the reader, these section numbers 
will also be indicated. For the text of S. 2600, 
comments of the Attorney General, and an 
explanatory statement on the proposed 
amendments, see Conc. REC., vol. 115, pt. 14, 
pp. 19259-19264. Three days after Senator 
Hruska introduced S. 2600, Co an 
McCulloch introduced an identical bill in 
the House. H.R. 12806, 91st Cong., Ist Sess. 
1969). 

2# See, e.g, R. GOLDFARB, Ransom 127-49 
(1965); PRESIDENT'S COMM’N ON CRIME IN 
THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA, REPORT 513-27, 
930-36 (1966) [hereinafter cited as D.C. 
Crime COMM'N REPORT]; PRESIDENT'S COMM'N 
on Law ENFORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION 
or JUSTICE, TASK Force Report: THE Courts 
30-40 (1967) [hereinafter cited as Task 
Force Reports Courts]; Foote, supra note 
3, at 963-65; Note, Preventive Detention Be- 
jore Trial, 79 Harv. L. Rev. 1489 (1966). 

2 This article does not treat the constitu- 
tional status of the right to bail, the pre- 
sumption of innocence, or the right to due 
process of law. For a discussion of these is- 
sues, see AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION PROJECT 
ON MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CRIMINAL JUS- 
TICE, STANDARDS RELATING TO PRETRIAL RE- 
LEASE 66-71 (Approved Draft 1968) [herein- 
after cited as ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS]; 
Foote, The Coming Constitutional Crisis 
in Bail: II, 113 U. Pa, L, Rev. 1125 (1965); 
Mitchell, Bail Reform and the Constitution- 
ality of Pretrial Detention, 55 Va. L. REV. 
1223 (1969); Note, Preventive Detention, 
supra note 20, at 1498-1505. 

2 Unless otherwise indicated, the system 
for detention discussed in this article is that 
proposed in the administration bill, S. 2600, 
91st. Cong., Ist Sess. (1969). For a detailed 
discussion of the bill's provisions, see notes 
135-77 infra and accompanying text. 

5 Other legal factors are relevant to pre- 
ventive detention, but are not used as the 
justification for detention. Thus, the fact 
that a person is already on bond on another 
charge or is on probation or parole following 
an earlier conviction may be utilized in re- 
incarcerating him. In such cases, however, 
detention is based upon violation of the ear- 
lier conditions of release. 

“ See W. LAFave, ARREST: THE DECISION To 
TAKE-A SUSPECT INTO CUSTODY 3—4 (1965). 

5 See Aspen, Arrest and Arrest: Alterna- 
tives: Recent. Trends, 1966. U. ILL. L.F. 241, 
242, This concept, however, has been the sub- 
ject of recent criticism. Id. at 249-54. 

% Henry v; United States, 361 U.S. 98, 103 
(1959). “It must be recognized that whenever 
a police officer accosts-an individual and re- 
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strains his freedom to walk away, he has 
‘seized’ that person.” Terry v. Ohio, 392 U.S. 
1, 16 (1968). 

s% Costello v. United States, 298 F.2d 99, 100 
(9th Cir. 1962). 

s See Rummel, Right of Law Enforcement 
Officers to Use Deadly Force to Effect an Ar- 
rest, 15 N.Y.L.F. 749 (1968). 

In the District of Columbia, arrest rec- 
ords are required by statute. D.C. Cope ANN. 
$§ 4-134 to 134b (1967). 

*® Kennedy v. United States, 122 U.S. App. 
D.C. 291, 293, 353 F.2d 462, 466 (1965); 
United States v. Kelly, 55 F.2d 67, 70 (2d Cir. 
1932); cf. Escobedo y. Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, 
498 (1964) (White, J., dissenting). 

= D.C. CODE ANN. § 4-137 (1967). 

“There is some authority that upon 
acquittal a defendant can compel either re- 
turn or destruction of his photograph. See 
Itzkovitch v. Whitaker, 117 La. 708, 42 So. 
228 (1906); cf. Morrow v. District of Colum- 
bia, 417 F.2d 728 (D.C. Cir. 1969), rev’g In re 
Alexander, 243 A.2d 901 (D.C. 1968) (judge 
has authority to enjoin dissemination or 
use of arrest record); United States v. Mc- 
Leod, 385 F.2d 734, 749-50 (5th Cir. 1967) 
(records of harassing-type arrests of civil 
rights demonstrators ordered expunged); 
United States v. Kalish, 271 F. Supp. 968 
(D.P.R. 1967); State ex rel. Reed v. Harris, 
348 Mo, 426, 433, 153 S.W.2d 834, 837 (1941) 
(innocent person may have fingerprint rec- 
ords and photograph returned). 

= See Terry v. Ohio, 392 U.S. 1, 17 n.13 
(1968) (description of search procedure). 

=“ Appearance in a lineup may be com- 
pelled under some circumstances even 
though the suspect has been released on 
bond. United States v. Allen, 408 F.2d 1287 
(D.C. Cir, 1969), But cf. Adams v. United 
States, 130 U.S. App. D.C. 203, 399 F.2d 574 
(1968). Legislation recently has been pro- 
posed to require suspects for whom probable 
cause to arrest was lacking to appear for 
various identification procedures. S. 2997, 
91st Cong. Ist Sess. (1969); see Conc. 
Rec. Vol. 115, pt. 21, pp. 28896-28900. 

5 An arrested person may have his name 
associated with a crime by the press, If he 
has funds, he may be required to pay a sub- 
stantial fee to a bondsman in order to obtain 
his release and to an attorney to represent 
him, and he runs the risk that he will lose 
his job prior to obtaining release. If the judge 
believes that he is likely to fiee or desires to 
confine him for other reasons, unattainable 
bail conditions may be set, and if detained, 
he generally will be confined in a jail that is 
in worse condition than a prison. See J. CAMP- 
BELL, J. SAHID & D. STANG, Law AND ORDER 
RECONSIDERED 574-80 (Report to the Nat'l 
Comm'n on the Causes and Prevention of 
Violence, 1969). Professor Foote has noted 
ironically that after conviction, a prisoner’s 
“standard of living is almost certain to rise.” 
Foote, supra note 21, at 1144. 

* Draper v. United States, 358 U.S. 307 
(1959). 

“Many jurisdictions have statutorily 
changed this common law rule for selected 
misdemeanors. See e.g., D.C. CODE ANN. $ 23- 
306 (1967) (possession of burglar tools, dan- 
gerous weapons, or lottery tickets); D.C. CODE 
ANN. § 33-402 (1967) (possession or sale of 
narcotic drug). 

“Ford v. United States, 122 U.S. App. D.C. 
259, 352 F. 2d 927 (1965) (en banc). Ford also 
notes that in the exercise of its supervisory 
power, the court can compel resort to a 
magistrate if “a practice.of not, getting war- 
rants, even. though practicable to. do so, was 
resulting in a significant number of unrea- 
sonable arrests, inflicting an injustice upon 
the immediate victims as well as a strain 
upon the judicial machinery.” Jd. at 265, 352 
F. 2d at 933. 

» FED. R. Crim. P. 5; seé Mallory v. United 
States, 354 U.S. 449 (1957). Currently there is 
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no procedure for testing the validity of a 
misdemeanor arrest, although such validity 
may be decided as an ancillary issue to a 
ruling on the admissibility of evidence ob- 
tained incident to the arrest. The D.C. Cir- 
cuit, however, recently held in affirming the 
grant of a writ of habeas corpus that a juve- 
nile being detained pending a hearing on a 
law violation charge in juvenile court is con- 
stitutionally entitled to a hearing on the ex- 
istence of probable cause. Cooley v. Stone, 
414 F.2d 1213 (D.C. Cir, 1969); accord, Bald- 
win v, Lewis, 300 F. Supp. 1220 (E.D. Wis. 
1969) This ruling seems equally applicable 
to misdemeanors, although habeas corpus 
may be an awkward procedure when com- 
pared to a rule 5 preliminary hearing. 

See Note, Criminal Law: The Right to Re- 
sist an Unlawful Arrest: An Outdated Con- 
cept?, 3 TULSA L.J. 40 (1966) . 

“ Beck v. Ohio, 379 U.S. 89 (1964). 

“Hill v. United States, 418 F.2d 449 (D.C. 
Cir. 1968); Hutcherson v. United States, 120 
U.S. App. D.C, 274, 281, 345, F.2d 964, 971 
(Bazelon, C.J., concurring), cert. denied, 382 
U.S. 894 (1965); Taglavore v United States, 
291 F.2d 262, 265 (9th Cir. 1961). 

* Compare Terry v. Ohio, 392 U.S. 1, 24, 29- 
30 (1968) (showing of need to search for 
weapon), with Sibron v. New York, 392 U.S. 
40, 62-66 (1968) (inadequate showing of need 
to search for narcotics). 

“In striking down a portion of the District 
of Columbia vagrancy statute, Judge Robin- 
son quoted with approval the trial judge’s 
characterization of the unlawful purpose of 
the vagrancy law as “one of preventive con- 
viction imposed upon those who because of 
their background and behavior are more 
likely than the general public to commit 
crimes,” and added that the “statistical like- 
lihood that a particular societal segment will 
engage in criminality is not permissible as 
an all-out substitute for proof of individual 
guilt.” Ricks vy. District of Columbia, 414 F.2d 
1097, 1109-10 (D.C. Cir. 1968); see Note, Use 
of Vagrancy-Type Laws for Arrest and Deten- 
eae Suspicious Persons, 59 YALE L.J. 1351 
(1950). 

“ D.C. CODE ANN. § 24-301 (a) (1967). 

Id. §§ 22-3503 to -3511. 

“Id. §§ 21-541 to -551. 

“ Id. § 24~301(d). 

“Millard v. Cameron, 125 U.S. App. D.C. 
383, 373 F.2d 468 (1966); Rouse v. Cameron, 
125 U.S. App. D.C. 366, 373 F.2d 451 (1966). 

* Miller v. Blalock, 411 F.2d 548, 549 (4th 
Cir. 1969) (Haynsworth, C.J.); cf. Baxstrom 
v. Herold, 383 U.S. 107 (1966); Cameron v. 
Mullen, 128 U.S. App. D.C. 235, 387 F.2d 193 
(1967). 

= D.C. CODE ANN. § 24-301 (1967). 

= Marcey v. Harris, 400 F.2d 772 (D.C. Cir. 
1968). 

© See generally note 4 supra, It is generally 
conceded that judges in fact set high bonds to 
assure confinement of individuals they con- 
sider dangerous. See, e.g., 1969 Hearings, supra 
note 4, at 289; Mitchell, supra note 21, at 
1237. Indeed, proponents of preventive de- 
tention sometimes argue that one of its vir- 
tues will be to bring this practice out in the 
open where it can be controlled. The desira- 
bility, however, of legitimizing an illegal, 
sub rosa practice by adopting it as an 
express principle seems dubious. Nor does 
it seem likely that Judges who have swallowed 
the camel of clearly illegal pretrial detention 
under the Bail Reform Act will strain at 
observing the procedures of the proposed de- 
tention scheme. 

% As the name implies, the purpose of pre- 
ventive detention is generally considered to 
be the protection of society by the prevention 
of future crimes, Some intent to punish those 
persons detained for the crimes they would 
commit if free and for the crime for which 
they were arrested, however, also appears to 
be involved. In either case, a strong relation- 
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ship exists between the purpose of the con- 
finement and the adequacy of the procedures. 
See Rouse v. Cameron, 125 U.S, App. D.C. 366, 
368 n.9, 373 F.2d 451, 453 n.9 (1966). See also 
Kennedy v, Mendoza-Martinez, 372 U.S. 144 
(1963); text at notes 64-67 infra. 

5 One exception might be those provisions 
of S. 2600 dealing with narcotics addicts. See 
S. 2600 § 2[§ 3146 B]. 

% The Hart Committee stated its belief that 
“(pjreventive detention is an historically 
recognized principle and is not a novel 
method of protecting the interests of 
society.” JUDICIAL COUNCIL Comm. To STUDY 
THE OPERATION OF THE BAIL REFORM ACT IN 
THE DISTRICT oF COLUMBIA, REPORT 32 (1969) 
{hereinafter cited as Hart Comm. REPORT]. 

™ See Comment, The Administration of 
Justice in the Wake of the Detroit Civil Dis- 
order of July 1967, 66 Micu. L. Rev. 1544, 1573 
(1968). 

5 The preliminary hearing and grand jury 
procedures in felony cases are examples. Their 
effectiveness is limited, however, since the 
grand jury proceeding is non-adversary, and 
the preliminary hearing is often waived. See 
H. SUBIN, CRIMINAL JUSTICE IN A METRO- 
POLITAN COURT 158 (1966). 

5 Proper, in this context, means that the 
defendant committed the acts charged and 
that these acts constitute the offense 
charged. 

% This inference is by no means inexorable, 
Thus, although the D.C. Crime Commission 
found that the bail offenders studied “tend 
to commit felonies of the same type as the 
original offense,’’ it also noted that studies of 
convicted offenders in the District of Colum- 
bia did not indicate a significantly higher 
percentage of prior violent crimes when the 
most recent charge was an offense involving 
violence. D.C, CRIME ComMM’N REPORT, supra 
note 20, at 136, 517. Moreover, the President’s 
Crime Commission noted studies of recidi- 
vism showing that persons imprisoned for 
murder, rape, and aggravated assault were 
least likely to commit additional crimes after 
release. PRESIDENT'S COMM’N ON Law EN- 
FORCEMENT AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE, 
Task Force REPORT; CRIME AND ITS IMPACT— 
AN ASSESSMENT 79 (1967) [hereinafter cited 
as TASK Force REPORT: CRIME]. 

& S, 2600, supra note 19, § 2 [$ 3146A]. 

= See notes 105-27 infra and accompany- 
ing text. 

“ Under the Administration's proposal, this 
requirement would attach to those defend- 
ants charged with “crimes of violence.” S. 
2600 §2 [§3146A(a)]. Nothing within the 
present concept of criminal justice, how- 
ever, even suggests that part of the punish- 
ment for a present conviction should be 
future eligibility for detention. 

ê S, 2600 § 2 [§ 3146A(b) (2) (C) ]. 

® See note 60 supra. Richard A. McGee, Ad- 
ministrator of the California Youth and 
Adult Corrections Authority, has commented 
that “[e]ven the person who has committed 
a violent act may stop at one.” McGee, 
Objectivity in Predicting Criminal Behavior, 
42 FR.D. 192, 194 (1968). Moreover, a be- 
havioral scientist attempting to make a pre- 
diction of future violence might well be more 
interested in a pattern of behavior than in a 
single act. If this is a better predictive basis, 
the required finding should be a substantial 
probability of particular future conduct 
based upon several past acts of a similar 
nature. See Minnesota ex rel. Pearson vy, Pro- 
bate Court, 309 U.S. 270, 274 (1940); Rome, 
Identification of the Dangerous Offender, 42 
F.R.D. 195 (1966). 

% Mitchell, supra note 21, at 1238-39. Else- 
where in the same article, however, the At- 
torney General notes the “almost universal 
experience of law enforcement officials” that 

ms charged with premeditated murder 
“are the least likely of all offenders to be 
recidivists.” Id. at 1236; see note 60 supra. 

Mitchell, supra note 21, at 1238-39. The 
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language of the proposed statute requires a 
substantial probability of guilt, not convic- 
tion. The analysis accompanying S, 2600 
points out that the “substantial probability” 
of guilt requirement “is an added protection 
for the defendant and should bar the pos- 
sibility of detention in weak government 
cases.” ConG Rec. Vol. 115, pt. 14, p. 19264). 
The suggestion seems to be that detention 
of a defendant who will be subsequently 
convicted is appropriate whatever the likeli- 
hood that he will commit bail offenses. 
It is noteworthy in this regard that less than 
half of all defendants sentenced by federal 
courts in fiscal 1968 received sentences of im- 
prisonment. DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICE OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS, ANNUAL 
Report 264 (table D5) (1968). 

= See ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS, supra note 
21, at 24. 

© See TASK Force Report: Crime 39 (table 


= D.C. CRIME COMM’N REPORT, supra note 
20, at 240-41. 

Id. 

™ Task Force Report: Crime 38. 

™ Even when a defendant is caught “red- 
handed” and properly arrested, subsequent 
evidence may reveal that his mental state at 
the time of the offense was below the mini- 
mum necessary for criminal responsibility, in 
which case an acquittal by reason of insanity 
will result. 

* A nationwide survey for the President’s 
Crime Commission indicated that nearly half 
the population thought it better for the po- 
lice to risk arresting an innocent person in 
a doubtful case than “to be really sure they 
are getting the right person” before making 
the arrest. TASK FORCE REPORT: CRIME 92. 

7 ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS 32. 

™ Compare 18 U.S.C. §3146 (Supp. IV, 
1969), with 18 U.S.C, § 3148 (Supp, IV, 1969). 
The legislative history of the Bail Reform 
Act, however, indicates that even in cases of 
bail pending appeal, the defendant is “pre- 
sumptively to be released.” H. Rep. No. 
1541, 89th Cong., 2d Sess. 15 (1966); S. Rep. 
No, 750, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 19 (1965). 

% DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS, ANNUAL RE- 
PORT 174 (table B1) (1968). 

» Carbo y. United States, 288 F.2d 686 (9th 
Cir.), cert. denied, 365 U.S. 860 (1961). For a 
full discussion of the Carbo power in relation 
to the administration’s proposal for preven- 
tive detention, see notes 152-54 infra and 
accompanying text. 

"A recent District of Columbia case ap- 
proves in dictum consideration of witness in- 
timidation at the pretrial stage. See United 
States v, Gilbert, No. 23,711 (D.C, Cir., Dec. 
17, 1969) (per curiam). 

©Senate Bill 2600, however, does contain 
special detention provisions for persons who 
intimidate witnesses or jurors. S. 2600 § 2 
[$ 3146A(a) (3) ]. 

s See notes 57-67 supra and accompanying 
text. 

* Approximately 64% of all stolen cars are 
recovered within 48 hours; only 12% are 
never recovered, TASK FORCE REPORT: CRIME 
49. 

% Although insurance is “usually involved” 
in cases of auto theft, less than 20% of all 
other crime losses are covered by insurance. 
Id. at 24, 58. 

U.S.C. § 3651 (1964). 

83 0f}. ABA Mrntmum Sranparps 83; Note, 
Preventive Detention, supra note 20, at 1505. 

s See Note, The United States Court of Ap- 
peals for the District of Columbia Circuit: 
1968-1969 Term, 58 Gero. L.J. 80, 195-200 
(1969). 

5 TASK FORCE REPORT: CRIME 123. 

Under a recent grant from the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Administration, the 
National Bureau of Standards has been com- 
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missioned to undertake an extensive study 
of bail crime 

" Hart COMM. REPORT, supra note 56, at 18 
(emphasis added), The initial experience of 
bail projects suggests that with regard to the 
group of defendants who are not likely to 
flee, the amount of crime on bail is negligi- 
ble. In St. Louis, the rearrest rate was two 
percent (4/170); in Des Moines, one percent 
(2/160). The Vera Project in New York City 
found that only 20 out of approximately 
3,200 persons on pretrial releases were re- 
arrested; the District of Columbia Bail Proj- 
ect reported a rearrest rate of 9.5%, but with 
only about two percent of the total number 
of persons released rearrested on “serious 
charges.” Note, Preventive Detention, supra 
note 20, at 1496. 

“D.C. CRIME Comm’n REPORT, supra note 
20, at 514. 

“Jd. at 931. 

“ Hart COMM. REPORT 19. 

“ D.C. CRIME ComMM’N REPORTS 514-20. 

~“ Hart COMM. REPORT 18-28. 

"1969 Hearings, supra note 4, at 88-89, 
128-32. 

* Wall Street Journal, Aug. 29, 1969, at 8, 
col. 3; see Wall Street Journal, July 31, 1969, 
at 10, col, 1. 

” Hart COMM, REPORT 20-21. 

19 See generally FBI, UNIFORM CRIME RE- 
PORTS: CRIME IN THE UNITED STATES—1968. 

1 In arriving at the 70% figure, the nature 
of the offenses involved was not taken into 
account, and arrests themselves were relied 
upon as proof that the offenses occurred. 
A partial reexamination of the data sheets 
from which this figure was compiled indi- 
cated that 27% of the robbery releasees sur- 
veyed were rearrested for violent crimes. 
Hart COMM. REPORT 35. 

i@ The suggestion has been made, which is 
undoubtedly correct, that “the precise extent 
of recidivism on pretrial release can never 
be fully documented.” Mitchell, supra note 
20, at 1241, 

1% Mitchell, supra note 20, at 1241-42. 

1t But see note 90 supra. According to 
Senator Ervin, preliminary indications are 
that there is less crime on bail than previ- 
ously thought. Washington Post, Oct. 17, 
1969, § C, at 4, col. 1 

1 Such an approach is not without con- 
stitutional pitfalls. See Skinner v. Oklahoma 
ex rel, Williamson, 316 U.S. 535, 543-45 
(1942) (Stone, C.J., concurring). 

* TASK Force Report: COURTS, supra note 
20, at 29 (1967); 1969 Hearings 352 (state- 
ment of Professor Foote); ef. Comment, The 
Administration of Justice, supra note 57, at 
1627-30. 

im S, 2600 $ 7 [§ 3152(3)]; see notes 138-48 
infra and accompanying text. 

1s ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS, supra note 
21, at 69. 

10° Cf. 1969 Hearings 32 (statement of Chief 
Judge Greene, District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions). Justice Jackson's warning 
about the danger of any principle that “lies 
about like a loaded weapon ready for the 
hand of any authority that can bring forward 
a plausible claim of an urgent need,” seems 
particularly apropos in light of the use by 
advocates of the principle of preventive de- 
tention of figures reflecting high crime rates. 
See Korematsu v. United States, 323 U.S. 214, 
246 (1945 (dissenting opinion). 

11 Professor Dershowitz has suggested that 
a 75% accuracy rate would be an adequate 
basis for a preventive detention plan. 1969 
Hearings 183-84, 

1 See e.g., U.S. ATTY GENERAL’S COMM. ON 
POVERTY AND THE ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERAL 
CRIMINAL JUSTICE, REPORT 72—717 (1963). 

“2The problems inherent in a prediction 
of violent crime on bail were described re- 
cently: 

“Predictions of human conduct are dif- 
ficult to make, for man is a complex entity 
and the world he inhabits is full of unex- 
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pected occurrences. Predictions of rare hu- 
man events are even more difficult, And pre- 
dictions of rare events occurring within a 
short span of time are the most difficult of 
all. Acts of violence by persons released while 
awaiting trial are relatively rare events 
(though more frequent among certain cate- 
gories of suspects), and the relevant time 
span is short; Accordingly, the kind of*pre- 
dictions under, consideration began with 
heavy odds against their accuracy. A pre- 
dictor is likely to be able to spot a large num- 
ber of persons who would actually commit 
acts of violence only if he is also willing to 
imprison a very much larger number of de- 
fendants who would’ not, in fact, engage in 
violence if released.” (Dershowitz, Preventing 
“Preventive Detention,” New YORK REVIEW 
oF Books, Mar. 13, 1969, at 24-25, reprinted 
in 1969 Hearings 816.) 

uS, 2600 $2 [§3146A(b)(2)(B)]. The 
court is not required, however, to predict 
that the defendant will commit a specific 
crime if released. See text at notes 175-77 
infra. 

118 U.S.C. § 3148 (Supp. IV, 1969); see 
White y. United States, 412 F.2d 145 (D.C. 
Cir. 1968). 

The present authorization under the 
Bail Reform Act permits imposition of “any 
other condition deemed reasonably necessary 
to assure appearance as required.” 18 U.S.C. 
§$ 3146(a) (5) (Supp. IV, 1969). Although the 
Administration’s bill does authorize con- 
sideration of safety to the community in 
setting release conditions, it does not pro- 
pose an amendment that would permit the 
court to fashion new conditions unrelated 
to appearance for trial, In order to prevent 
danger. See S. 2600 $ 1(a) [§ 3146(a) ]. 

18 See, e.g., McGee, Objectivity in Predict- 
ing Criminal Behavior, 42 F.R.D. 192 (1968); 
Thomsen, Sentencing the Dangerous Offend- 
er, 45 FR.D. 175 (1968); Wolfgang, Violence 
and Its Relation to Sentencing, 46 F.R.D. 
533(1969). 

ut For an example of the diagnostic prob- 
lems involved with even carefully planned 
tests to evaluate a potential for violence, see 
Sarban & Wenk, Resolution of Binocular 
Rivalry as a- Means of Identifying Violence- 
Prone Offenders, 60 J. Crrm. LP. & P.S. 
345 (1969). 

us Professor Wolfgang has commented that 
“(t)he difficulties of predicting violent be- 
havior, even among the small and limited set 
of persons to be released on parole, pre- 
clude efforts to obtain much accuracy or 
efficiency beyond the operation of chance.” 
Wolfgang, supra note 116, at 550-51. 

At the 1969 hearings, one witness com- 
mented that some future bail offenders are 
easily identified, stating that “[i]f Dillinger 
came before you, anybody with three grains 
of sense knows he is dangerous.” 1969 Hear- 
ings 22. The example given was infelicitous; 
Dillinger’s one-man crime wave, which ended 
with his death in a gun battle with FBI 
agents, began within months of his release 
on parole from the Indiana State Prison, 
thus suggesting that his dangerousness was 
not particularly apparent to the parole 
board. See D. WHITEHEAD, THE FBI STORY 
103-06 (1956). 

u? See, e.g., 1969 Hearings 37 (Chief Judge 
Harold H. Greene), 60 (Bruce D. Beaudin, 
Director, D.C. Bail Agency) , 131 (Mrs. Patricia 
M. Wald), 226 (H. Subin, Associate Director, 
Vera Institute of Justice), 227 (Chief Judge 
Alfred P. Murrah). 

1” See id. at 124, 220. 

1 E.g., HART COMM. Report 34; 1969 Hear- 
ings 220. 

123 An informal survey of two judges’ ability 
to predict is described in 1969 Hearings 69- 
71, 182. 

133 1969 Hearings 175-76, (proposal of Pro- 
fessor Alan Dershowitz); 1969 Hearings, 
supra note 4, at 206-07 (proposal of Mrs. 
Patricia M. Wald). 
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14 Although consideration of probable re- 
cidivism is permitted in such .proceedings, 
between 10.and 20% of those persons released 
and presumably predicted to engage in future 
criminal activity did in fact commit addi- 
tional offenses. Nationally, statistics show 
that 7.5% of those defendants removed from 
probation supervision during fiscal 1967 were 
removed for a “major offense violation” of 
their probation. The percentage of major vio- 
lations while on parole for the same year was 
20.3. DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 
OF THE UNITED STATES COURTS, ANNUAL RE- 
PORT 154 (table 7) (1968). In fiscal 1966, the 
figures were 8.5% and 19.6% respectively. 
DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE OF 
THE UNITED STATES COURTS, ANNUAL REPORT 
160 (table 7) (1967). 

13 Such defendants, of course, may have 
prior convictions, but they are not yet con- 
victed of the charge for which release con- 
ditions are being set. 

12¢ Both in pretrial capital cases, and on ap- 
peal, defendants are “presumptively to be re- 
leased.” H.R. Rep. No. 1541, 89th Cong., 2d 
Sess. 15 (1966). 

17 See FED. R. Crm. P, 43. On the trial 
court’s duty to determine that the absence 
of defendant is voluntary, see United States 
v. McPherson, —— F.2d —— (D.C. Cir. 
1969). 

12% See Note, Preventive Detention, supra 
note 20. 

D.C, CRIME Comm'n REPORT, supra note 
20, at 527-28. 

1” ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS, supra note 21, 
at 83. 

i Although not relevant to a discussion 
of the Administration’s preventive detention 
proposal, two other classes of defendants 
were also eligible for detention: those 
charged with capital offenses, and those 
charged with felonies in which there is a 
high degree of probability that if released, 
defendant would fiee the United States. Id. 
at 85. 

w Id. 

18 Id. at 86. 

1% Td. at 83-84. 

1 S, 2600, 91st Cong., Ist Sess. (1969); see 
note 19 supra, 

14S. 2600 § 2 [§§ 3146A(a) (1)—(3) ]. 

47S. 2600 § 2 [$$ 3146A(b) (1)—(2) J. 

18 Letter from Attorney General John N. 
Mitchell to the Vice President, in Conc, REC. 
vol. 115, pt. 14, p. 19262. 

iss Id. 

1 S, 2600 § 7 [§ 3152(3) }. 

14 Conc. Rec. vol. 115, pt. 14, p- 19263. 

42 Compare D.C. CODE ANN. § 22-401 (1967), 
with D.C. CODE ANN. § 22—404 (1967). 

iS D.C. CODE ANN. § 22-1801 (1967). 

4 D.C, CRIME COMM’N REPORT 85. 

x Of the ten residents found at home, all 
were “assaulted In some manner.” Id. at 86. 

us Id. at 49. 

ui But see CONG. REC. vol. 115, pt. 14, p. 
19263. 

us Id.; of. D.C. CRIME COMM’N REPORT 568. 

1 S, 2600 $ 2 [$§ 3146A (a) (2), 3146B]. 

13 S, 2600 § 7 [$ 3152(3) ]. 

ist 115 Conc. Rec. 87910 (daily ed. July. 11, 
1969). 

1 fd., citing Carbo v. United States, 82 
S. Ct. 662 (Douglas, Circuit Justice, 1962); 
Mitchell, supra note 21, at 1235, citing Fer- 
nandez v. United States, 81 S. Ct. 642 (Harlan, 
Circuit Justice, 1961). Neither of the two 
cases cited in support of this proposition in- 
volyed detention during the pretrial period. 
Moreover, until very recently, no federal court 
ever had applied the Carbo power to detain 
a defendant for witness intimidation prior to 
his trial. In December 1969, however, the D.C. 
Circuit ruled that the courts’ inherent power 
to authorize detention to prevent witness in- 
timidation could be invoked during the pre- 
trial period as well. United States v. Gilbert, 
No. 23,711 (D.C. Cir., Dec. 17, 1969) (per 
curiam). 
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“318 U.S.C. § 1503 (1964). 

13 The clear and convincing evidence of 
witness intimidation would be more than 
adequate.tto support at least an arrest war- 
rant on an obstruction of justice charge. 

155 But see Mitchell, supra note 21, at 1237, 
noting that an “informal study” by the De- 
partment of Justice indicated that approxi- 
mately 10% of the defendants charged dur- 
ing a two week period in the District of Co- 
lumbia would have been eligible for deten- 
tion. 

155 See DIRECTOR OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE OF- 
FICE OF THE UNITED STATES Courts, ANNUAL 
Report 246 (table D3) (1968). 

ims See text accompanying notes 128-30 
supra. 

155 H, SUBIN, supra note 58, at 35-36. 

15 D.C. CRIME COMM’'N REPORT 138. 

19 FED. R. Crim. P. 5, 

14 H. SuBIN, supra note 58, at 42-44, 

182 S. 2600 § 2 [$ 3146A (dā) (2) (B) ]. 

ws Conc. Rec. vol. 115, pt. 14, p. 19260 
(remarks of Senator Hruska); 1969 Hearings 
289; Hart COMM. REPORT 16; cf. United States 
v. Leathers, 412 F.2d 169,170. (D.C. Cir. 1969). 

it S. 2600 § 2: § 3146A(c) (5) ]. 

1 S. 2600 § 2 [§ 3146A(b) (2) (a) }. 

1% Id. 

7: S. 2600 § 2 [§ 3146A(b) (2) (B) ]. 

us ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS, supra note 21, 
app. C, at 86-87. 

1S. 2600 §2 [§ 3146A(b) (2) (C) ]. 

170 See notes 64-67 supra and accompanying 
text. 

11 S$. 2600 § 2 [$ 3146A(b) (2) (C)}. 

172 S. 2600 § 2 [§ 3146A(c) (4)—(5) ]. 

13 S, 2600 § 2 [ § 3146A (c) (3) }. 

4 Jd. 

17 S, 2600 §2 [$$ 3146A(a), (b) (2) (B)]. 

CONG. REC., vol. 115, pt. 14, p. 19264. 

i™ Senator Tydings has introduced two 
bills which although avoiding some of the 
pitfalls into which S. 2600 has fallen, con- 
tain most of its significant defects. The pre- 
diction inherent in the bills is the commis- 
sion of specific crimes, basically those in- 
volving bodily harm, robbery, burglary, or 
witness intimidation, but the required find- 
ing is that the probability of those crimes 
would create such a danger that no condition 
of release would “provide the necessary pro- 
tection.” S. 546, 91st Cong., Ist Sess. § 2(c) 
(1969), Both bills, as well as the Senator’s 
statements in their support, fail to deal ade- 
quately with the need for preventive deten- 
tion and with the ability of courts to identify 
likely offenders. Furthermore, although both 
bills require an “evidentiary” hearing and 
findings based upon “clear and convincing” 
evidence, apparently the rules of evidence 
would not apply. See 1969 Hearings 80, 87, 
89-90. Senate, bill 3034, which would apply 
only to the District of Columbia, was the 
subject of hearings before the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia in No- 
vember 1969. See note 18 supra. 

118 ABA MINIMUM STANDARDS’ 70. 

1. JUDICIAL ÇOUNCIG COMM, TO STUDY THE 
OPERATION OF THE BAIL REFORM ACT IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, REPORT 25-30 (1968). 

1® Hart COMM. REPORT, supra note 56, at 
14-15, 26-31. 

ist E.g., 1969 Hearings 10 (Judge Hart), 41 
(Chief Judge Greene), 337 (Chief Judge Cur- 
ran), 278-79 (Chief Judge Murrah), 353 
(Professor Foote). 

188 See HART Comm. REPORT, 23. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time is remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Maryland has 19 minutes re- 
maining and the Senator from North 
Carolina has 20 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
5 minutes to the Senator from Missouri. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
increase in serious crimes and the fear 
felt by law-abiding citizens for their 
lives and property are among the most 
critical problems of the Nation. They are 
particularly acute in the Washington 
area. Serious crimes here are reported 
to be increasing at the rate of 22 percent 
a year. 

In an effort to protect themselves, 
many law-abiding citizens have erected 
barriers to their homes and refuse to ven- 
ture out at night. Many business estab- 
lishments have either abandoned the city 
or revised their modes of operations in 
effort to avoid further robberies, bur- 
glaries, and shootings. 

Better solutions than we presently 
have are urgently needed now to check 
crime and to check also the rising fear of 
crime. What shall we do about these 
problems? Certainly we need to attack 
more vigorously the problems of poverty, 
education, the crowded and indecent con- 
ditions that may be the real cause of 
crime. But we need also to strengthen 
our law enforcement and criminal justice 
system to make it operate fairly and 
swiftly if it is to serve as a deterrent to 
crime. 

Clearly there is an urgent need for 
court and law enforcement overhaul here 
in the District of Columbia, the only 
particular jurisdiction in the United 
States where the Congress writes the 
criminal laws and provides for the crimi- 
nal justice and law enforcement system. 

The Senate is asked to vote up or down 
on @ massive array of proposed legislative 
solutions which are contained in one 
package, the District of Columbia crime 
conference report. My vote reflects my 
judgment that, taken as a whole, the 
District of Columbia crime conference 
bill can fairly reinforce the criminal jus- 
tice system; and can do so in a manner 
calculated to make that system serve 
society more effectively. 

The conference report offers several 
provisions which I believe will be highly 
beneficial in strengthening the law en- 
forcement and criminal justice system. 

Presently the average time between 
arrest and trial in the District of Colum- 
bia is 10 months. For an average, that is 
too long if the criminal justice system is 
to be at all effective in deterring crimes. 
Our system of justice needs to move more 
swiftly and, therefore, the provisions of 
the bill providing for court reorganiza- 
tion and adding 17 judges to the Superior 
Court should serve the highly desirable 
purpose of providing for speedier trials 
and a reduction of the criminal case 
backlog. 

The establishment of a Public De- 
fender Agency to provide legal repre- 
sentation for indigent defendants would 
also serve to expedite criminal trials. 

The conference report also provides for 
an expansion in size.and of the role of 
the District of Columbia bail agency. 
Under the provision, the Bail Agency will 
not be limited to its present service as a 
provider of information about the ac- 
cused for. the guidance of the judicial 
officer in making a decision as to release 
conditions. It will also make recom- 
mendations on bail, alternatives and 
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most importantly, supervise the accused 
who may be conditionally released. 

All of the foregoing provisions in my 
opinion will make an important con- 
tribution to crime deterrence through 
improving and strengthening the crimi- 
nal justice and law enforcement system. 

Other provisions of this crime pack- 
age—particularly those involving pre- 
trial detention and “no-knock” war- 
rants—do raise problems as to their wis- 
dom and constitutionality. We might 
prefer that they were not present in this 
omnibus measure but improvement has 
been made in both provisions over what 
was earlier contained in the House bill 
and there are also the following con- 
siderations. 

Police officers today, on their own au- 
thority, can enter premises to serve 
search or arrests warrants without first 
knocking and announcing their identity, 
when justified by certain circumstances. 
As would be expected, when necessary to 
prevent death or serious injury to a third 
person, or the officer himself, or to pre- 
vent the destruction of quickly and eas- 
ily destroyable evidence when the 
policeman’s presence is already known 
and announcement would be useless, a 
police officer is permitted to dispense 
with notice. 

The District of Columbia crime report 
provisions on no-knock warrants does 
not give police officers this authority. 
They already have it. What the con- 
ference report does is require that a 
police officer obtain judicial permission 
in advance when he has probable cause 
to believe that these exigent circum- 
stances are likely to exist at the time of 
the execution of the warrant. 

The goal of the pretrial detention pro- 
visions of the District of Columbia crime 
conference report is to protect the public 
and its individual members from the 
danger of potential criminal acts com- 
mitted by persons charged with prior 
serious criminal offenses who are at 
liberty awaiting trial. 

In other Western nations with civilized 
criminal justice systems—most notably 
Great Britain—pretrial detention has 
been practiced fairly and effectively. In 
England, be it murder, rape, bank raid, 
or the like, they do not allow the man 
out on bail, but keep him imprisoned if 
they think he may make another offense 
and assure that he is tried within 8 
weeks—this, according to a high ranking 
member of England’s judicial system as 
presented by the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. TYDINGs). 

The distinguished English jurist notes 
that in their experience— 

It is better for society that criminals or 
potential criminals should not be let loose 
pending trial. We do not let them out on 
bail, although we have in our bill of rights, 
like you, the prohibition against excessive 
bail being demanded. 


As a matter of fact, neither the con- 
cept nor the actual practice of pretrial 
detention is new in the United States. It 
has been a long accepted practice under 
certain circumstances to deny bail to 
persons charged with capital offenses 
and’ thus to detain them prior to trial. 

Under the Bail Reform Act of 1966, a 
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Federal Court is authorized to detain 
prior to trial those charged with offenses 
punishable by death when release would 
pose a danger to the community or any 
other person. 

But danger to the community or any 
other person is not now a factor that can 
be considered forthrightly by a court in 
setting financial or other conditions of 
release for persons charged with other 
serious and violent crimes. 

While under existing law the only 
stated legal basis for requiring a money 
bond is to secure the accused’s presence 
at trial, there may be a reason to sus- 
pect that courts do in fact consider harm 
to the community posed by release. When 
bond is set so high that it cannot be 
made, an accused is jailed and thus de- 
tained prior to trial. 

Recent District of Columbia studies 
show in fact that over 40 percent 
of felony suspects are detained prior to 
trial because of inability to post bonds. 

Under the District of Columbia con- 
ference report, dangerousness to the 
community, would be a factor for con- 
sideration by the Court with regard to 
release for certain classes of defendants 
charged with serious offenses. The deter- 
mination would be based on an appeal- 
able adversary hearing of record in which 
the defendant would be represented by 
counsel, 

To order pretrial detention of the ac- 
cused for a period of 60 days, the court 
must find that no conditions under which 
release could be permitted would reason- 
ably assure the safety of the community 
and must also find that the Government 
has established that there is a substan- 
tial probability that the accused com- 
mitted the offense with which he is 
charged, The cases of persons ordered de- 
tained for 60 days must be placed on an 
expedited trial calendar and given 
priority. 

The pretrial detention hearing seeks to 
afford due process safeguards for the ac- 
cused person and at the same time seeks 
to give a better balance to the rights of 
society to be protected from the threat of 
repetition of crime on bail. 

I present the foregoing favorable con- 
siderations of these two highly contro- 
versial provisions so as to demonstrate 
that they may offer the possibility of fair 
improvement over existing practices. If 
unconstitutional, these provisions cer- 
tainly will be subject to review and can 
be nullified by the courts. Moreover it is 
obvious that legislation of this character 
cannot be perfect in the first instance. We 
would expect recognition in the Congress 
of refinements that will be needed. 

I do not agree with all the provisions in 
the conference report, but it is» clear to 
me that unless this legislation is adopted, 
there will be-no legislation this year to 
expand and improve the courts and the 
law enforcement agencies that are 
needed for the District.of Columbia, 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield 10 
minutes to the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr, STENNIS). 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NELSON). 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, no matter 
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how artistically and eloquently the pro- 
ponents of this measure defend the con- 
cept of no-knock entry, preventive de- 
tention, and the provisions for wiretap- 
ping, the fact of the matter is that the 
provisions do in fact compromise the 
constitutional rights of the people of this 
country, and the conference report ought 
to be defeated. 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that the increasing crime rate is one of 
the most serious domestic problems fac- 
ing our country today. The latest satis- 
tics of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion indicate that there has been a 13 
percent increase in serious crimes in the 
first 3 months of 1970. This added burden 
of crime has fallen most heavily upon our 
cities. 

Nowhere are the criminal statistics 
more appalling than in the Nation’s 
Capital: 56,000 felonies reported in the 
District of Columbia in 1969; serious 
crime rising at almost double the na- 
tional rate; reported felonies having in- 
creased 122 percent in the last 5 years. 
Thus it is apparent that the national 
commitment to reducing crime can best 
begin here in Washington, making the 
District of Columbia an example for the 
entire country. 

S. 2601, the District of Columbia crime 
bill, which we are now considering, there- 
fore, must be considered as a pilot pro- 
gram to demonstrate the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s fight on crime to all of the 
United States. With this expectation, the 
administration has already sent similar 
legislative proposals to Congress to apply 
provisions of S. 2601 to all Federal dis- 
tricts throughout the country. 

The District of Columbia crime bill 
which emerged from conference contains 
many roncontroversial features that are 
badly needed in any vigorous system of 
effective law enforcement—in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in every other Fed- 
eral jurisdiction as well. This bill, as it 
now stands, also contains provisions 
which are so antithetical to the entire 
history of American jurisprudence that 
their inclusion makes this legislation un- 
acceptable. 

The Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin) has ably and carefully docu- 
mented the constitutional flaws in this 
legislation. While the bill provides for 
badly needed court reorganization, a 
strengthened District of Columbia Bail 
Agency, establishment of a public de- 
fender for the District, and the adoption 
of an Interstate Compact on Juveniles, it 
is, in my judgment, totally compromised 
by the inclusion of such obnoxious fea- 
tures as preventive detention, no-knock 
entry, mandatory sentencing, broadened 
wiretapping authority, automatic mental 
commitment, changes in burden of proof 
in insanity pleas, procedures for the no- 
jury trial of multiple offenders, and ex- 
panded treatment of juveniles as adults. 

It has been suggested that, because the 
valid and necessary features of this pres- 
ent bill outnumber the objectionable pro- 
| vision, the Senate should swallow its ob- 
jections and approve the conference re- 
port as it stands. It has also been sug- 
gested that at some later time the courts 
can repair any violence done to the Con- 
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stitution. This is a dangerous concept 
and ought to be summarily rejected by 
the Senate. It is also implied that pre- 
ventive detention of persons charged with 
crime who may commit another crime, 
no-knock entry by policemen and un- 
named assistants, and government eaves- 
dropping are the prices that we must pay 
to reduce the crime rate. 

I do not agree with these suggestions. 
There are alternate courses of legislative 
action which can be enacted in a short 
time and which will bolster law enforce- 
ment without objectionable erosions of 
constitutional guarantees. I also firmly 
believe that it is right and proper for the 
Senate to insist that anticrime pro- 
posals be consistent with longstanding 
American concepts of justice. 

There are presently available three 
legislative proposals which offer effec- 
tive means of giving the District of Co- 
lumbia additional tools to prosecute law 
enforcement. I am referring to S. 4080 
and S. 4081, introduced by Senator ERVIN 
and others as substitutes for S. 2601. 
These measures incorporate the worth- 
while features of the court reorganiza- 
tion plan and changes in criminal law 
and procedure which were contained in 
the conference report on S. 2601. 

The most needed and uncontroversial 
features of S. 4080 and S. 4081 include a 
new superior court which would take 
jurisdiction over all purely local civil and 
criminal cases with divisions of flexible 
size capable of adjusting to exact needs; 
a system of modern court management, 
with the centralization of nonjudicial, 
administrative duties in top-level court 
executives to invoke more efficient pro- 
cedure that will clear away paperwork 
and other delays; substantial increase in 
judges with provisions for other means 
for expanding the city’s judicial re- 
sources; a full-fledged public defender 
service for the District of Columbia, 
greatly expanding the size and scope of 
operation of the existing Legal Aid 
Agency; and expanded District of Co- 
lumbia Bail Agency with the authority 
and manpower to keep a much closer 
watch on defendants released on bail; 
and restoration of the Senate’s original 
Federal payment of $48 million to the 
District to carry out court reorganiza- 
tion and give substance to other crime 
programs, in particular, efforts to deal 
with narcotics addiction. 

The third legislative proposal which 
would assist in reducing crime in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is S. 3936, the speedy 
trial bill. This measure would require 
each Federal District Court to provide 
trial within 60 days of indictment or in- 
formation. The measure would also pro- 
vide for additional penalties for crimes 
that are committed during pretrial re- 
lease and would establish demonstration 
pretrial service agencies in five Federal 
districts, including the District of Co- 
lumbia. In sum, S. 3936 provides a con- 
stitutional alternative to preventive de- 
tention. > 

These three bills are sensible anticrime 
measures for the District of Columbia 
which I have cosponsored and which I 
support as substitutes for S. 2601. In 
addition to excising the questionable 
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provisions infringing on citizens’ con- 
stitutional guarantees, this legislation 
would give the District the additional 
money to begin to make a concerted ef- 
fort against its No. 1 crime problem— 
narcotics. These substitute bills deserve 
expedited consideration and passage in 
place of the measure now before us. 

Since this legislation will mainly affect 
an unrepresented minority within an 
unrepresented minority—the black resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia—it is 
a proper duty and an obligation of this 
body to question and object to the in- 
fringements of citizens’ protections un- 
der this bill. Furthermore, we must also 
consider the example which this bill is 
intended to make for law enforcement 
activities in all the States. This bill has 
vital implications for governmental con- 
duct in every region of the country. 

Mr. President, the affairs and activi- 
ties of men and governments in this 
country have been controlled and guided 
for over 180 years by the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Its provisions have withstood the 
tests of time and relevance to an expand- 
ing nation. Thus we are the only coun- 
try in the world that has sustained any 
form of government under one constitu- 
tion for so long a period of time. 

Over the years this Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights have faced stiff and critical 
challenges. This document has remained 
as the framework of government and the 
guardian of individual liberty through 
these tests only because men have taken 
the responsibility and the opportunity to 
defend the Constitution all through the 
continuing stresses and strains of this 
great and important experiment of man 
and government. 

Today, the Senate is faced with a 
measure which makes specific attacks 
upon the rights guaranteed to all citi- 
zens by the fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
amendments to the Constitution and tra- 
ditional American concepts of justice. In 
particular, these attacks are embodied in 
the no-knock entry and preventive de- 
tention provisions of the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill. 

First, the no-knock authority granted 
in the conference report is broader and 
less clear than the no-knock power per- 
mitted under the Griffin amendment, 
which I opposed, to the Drug Control 
Act, S.. 3246, passed earlier this year. 
The language of the present no-knock 
provision in S. 2601 is therefore at vari- 
ance with both previous legislative lan- 
guage in S. 3246, and with case law. It 
has been suggested that the provision 
merely codifies existing law. If this is so, 
then why is this provision necessary at 
&ll? Also, if existing law concerning no- 
knock is sufficient, then why has the Fed- 
eral prosecutor for the District of Colum- 
bia claimed that he now cannot do what 
the new law would permit? 

According to the conference report, a 
police officer needs only a low level of 
proof to obtain a no-knock warrant up 
to 10 days before it is to be used. A 
magistrate must rely upon an officer’s 
judgment which can be far removed in 
time and place from the point of action. 
In addition, the use of the no-knock 
warrant in the conference report is not 
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restricted to a specific category of crimes 
such as in S. 3246, the Drug Control Bill, 
where the no-knock provision can only 
be used in connection with narcotics 
felonies. Under S. 2601, no-knock could 
be used for anything from minor of- 
fenses to major felonies. 

Under S. 2601, an officer may seek a 
no-knock warrant if he has probable 
cause that evidence is likely to be de- 
stroyed or an oOfficer’s life endangered. 
There is no reference to any certainty 
regarding the need for a no-knock war- 
rant, only likelihood. This conjunction 
of “probable cause” and “likelihood,” in 
effect, is a level of proof requiring only 
a contingent contingency and would 
allow an officer to conduct a no-knock 
search at will, or at best, a reasoned 
conjecture. 

A most curious part of the no-knock 
provision is that which extends no- 
knock authority to “any person aiding 
an offcer” in the execution of this war- 
rant. Who is this “any person aiding 
an officer?” Is he a passer-by? Is he a 
vigilante? No need has been demon- 
strated for extending whatever right of 
unannounced intrusion there may be to 
private persons. Indeed, the language of 
the conference report leaves open the 
possibility of a self-labeled assistant 
breaking and entering alone on the 
barest suggestion from an officer or on 
the basis of what the aide alone inter- 
prets as an implied suggestion. 

The Ker against California case de- 
cided by the Supreme Court established 
the current common law rules regarding 
no-knock searches. According to the 
best interpretation of this ruling, only 
“exigent circumstances” are sufficient 
for a no-knock entry. Exigent circum- 
stances by their very nature can only 
be determined at the place where the 
search is to be conducted. 

Thus the officer has to be at the scene 
where the search is to be executed before 
he can know whether a no-knock entry 
is justified. The words of the bill before 
us do not reflect this interpretation of 
the Ker case. 

Finally, the present no-knock proposal 
raises the serious question of offending 
the fourth amendment which guaran- 
tees the right of people “to be secure in 
their persons, houses, papers, and ef- 
fects, against unreasonable searches and 
seizures.” There is no more important 
right secured by the Constitution, and 
no one has more eloquently stated the 
case against no-knock entry than Wil- 
liam Pitt in debate in the House of Lords 
204 years ago, when he stated: 

The poorest man may, in his cottage, bid 
defiance to all the forces of the Crown. It 
may be frail. Its roof may shake. The wind 
may blow through it. The storm may enter. 
The rain may enter. But the King of England 
cannot enter. All his force dares not cross 
the threshhold of that ruined tenement. 


As if this no-knock provision is not 
offensive enough, the conference bill also 
contains a preventive detention provi- 
sion. This provision introduces a new 
element to be considered in the release on 
bail of a person accused of a crime. 
Traditionally, the single issue to be con- 
sidered in setting bail release conditions 
is the likelihood that the accused crimi- 
nal will not appear for trial. Under the 
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preventive detention proyision, there is 
to be the further determination as to 
whether pretrial release in noncapital 
criminal cases will affect the “safety of 
any other person or the community.” 
This new factor makes far-reaching 
changes in the purpose and intent of bail 
procedures. 

This new consideration is an out- 
growth of the great concern to keep vio- 
lent criminals off the street, that is, to 
prevent further crimes of physical vio- 
lence before a criminal is incarcerated. 
The language of the conference bill, 
however, makes preventive detention ap- 
plicable to a wide range of persons ac- 
cused of both nonviolent as well as vio- 
lent crime. Under the bill, not only can 
accused murderers, rapists, arsonists, and 
other perpetrators of physical violence be 
detained, but so can those accused of 
“taking or attempting to take property 
from another by force or threat of force” 
and those accused of “unlawfully enter- 
ing or attempting to enter any premises 
adapted for overnight accommodation of 
persons or for carrying on business with 
the intent to commit an offense there- 
in.” This broadens the concept of preven- 
tive detention far beyond an intent to 
prevent further physical violence before 
trial and destroys the primary intent of 
release on bail to insure appearance at 
trial. Although preventive detention may 
have been intended to be limited to 
crimes of violence, under this bill it is 
subject to use as a catchall street clean- 
ing mechanism for those accused of anti- 
social behavior. 

Reference is made in this bill to plac- 
ing the case of a person preventively de- 
tained on an expedited court calendar so 
as to make a swift test of guilt or inno- 
cence of the original charge a part of the 
process, as in the English system. But 
there is no assurance that the accused 
will receive a speedly trial within the 
original 60-day detention period, as the 
British system provides. Since consecu- 
tive periods of 60-day detention are 
allowed under this bill, an accused per- 
son can be incarcerated for an extended 
period of time without either release or 
without trial, 

Preventive detention is contradictory 
to the due process clause of the fifth 
amendment, since the arrested person is 
deprived of his liberty on the basis of a 
probability that he will commit a future 
crime. This detention is made before and 
without conviction for the first criminal 
charge. 

Preventive detention also. interferes 
with a person’s right of access to counsel 
and participation in obtaining evidence 
and witnesses in his own defense as 
guaranteed by the sixth amendment. 

It also violates the eighth amendment 
prohibition against the use of excessive 
bail. The historical. purpose of the 
amendment was to make certain that 
bail is used to insure appearance and not 
to penalize the accused before conviction. 
Thus, by implication, the eighth amend- 
ment guarantees a right to reasonable 
bail for noncapital cases. 

The arguments which I have consid- 
ered concerning the issues of no-knock 
entry into private homes, the preventive 
detention of accused criminals who may 
cause further crime, and other provisions 
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of this bill, lead me to the conclusion that 
there is certainly probable cause that the 
individual rights of citizens of the Dis- 
trict are not only likely to be impaired, 
but they will be impaired. This constitu- 
tional infringement is unacceptable. 

I should also like to voice my opposi- 
tion to the wiretapping provision in this 
conference bill. With the possible ex- 
ceptions of national security and or- 
ganized crime, I am opposed to any use of 
wiretapping and the invasion of privacy 
that occurs in a formalized government 
effort to intercept wire or oral communi- 
cations. The authority for electronic sur- 
veillance given in S. 2601 goes far beyond 
the limitations of these exceptions when 
the list of offenses for which wiretaps are 
permitted reads: arson, blackmail, bri- 
bery,. burglary, destruction of property 
of value in excess of $200, gambling, 
grand larceny, kidnaping, murder, ob- 
struction of justice, receiving stolen 
property of value in excess of $100, rob- 
bery, extortion, and offenses. involving 
dealing in narcotic drugs, marihuana, 
and other dangerous drugs. This extends 
the Government's ear far.too far. 

Mr. President, the issue before the Sen- 
ate is not whether to do something about 
crime. Nor is the issue one of preserving 
the rights of criminals. The issue is how 
to take strong law enforcement actions 
consistent with the constitutional guar- 
antees of all citizens. 

The no-knock, preventive detention, 
and wiretapping provisions are not only 
objectionable on constitutional grounds, 
but they are repugnant to American tra- 
ditions and values. One freedom we have 
always honored is the freedom from re- 
pressive governmental action. Freedom 
from the fear that our life, our liberty, 
or our property may be arbitrarily taken 
from us by the State is a founding prop- 
osition of this country. 

Millions of our citizens or their fore- 
fathers came to settle in America to es- 
cape the repressive practices in their 
homeland. They have known the terrible 
fear of “the knock at the door in the mid- 
dle of the night.” In contrast the United 
States symbolized a country where peo- 
ple could live in personal security and 
free from any threat to the security of 
their household. 

I must cast my dissent to any- pos- 
sibility that this security may be com- 
promised in any way. We have protected 
well against the specter of the “knock 
in the middle of the night”—we must de- 
fend..even stronger against the fear of 
the unannounced breaking down of any 
man’s door. 

Nowadays, 


any legislation traveling 
the legislative route under the umbrella 


of “crime control” automatically re- 
ceives wide public acclaim. No one wants 
to raise doubts or questions or vote 
against any such bill, because the public 
reaction will be adverse. 

Grave doubts are being privately ex- 
pressed by many who will vote for this 
bill because they view it as too difficult 
to explain to their constituents. Every- 
one here was elected to uphold the Con- 
stitution—not compromise it. I, there- 
fore, register my opposition to this meas- 
ure by voting against it. 

Mr. President, the Senate has an even 
stronger alternate legislative plank to 
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fight crime in the District of Columbia. 
My support is for the alternate bills to 
the conference report—S. 4080, S. 4081, 
and S. 3936, providing speedy trial for 
those accused of crime. 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President; every 
Member of this body, I am sure, and the 
people of the Nation, owe a debt of grati- 
tude to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Ervin) for the very fine exposi- 
tion he has made of this troublesome and 
far-reaching question. 
I, too, would like to support a sound 
bill. I am not indifferent to conditions in 
the District of Columbia. In a small way, 
Iam a property owner here—of a home, 
at least. A member of my family has 
been a victim of some of the lawlessness 
here. So I am not indifferent to that. I 
am not a total stranger to law enforce- 
ment here. 
I spent 5 active years as a district at- 
torney. In that office I did everything 
from investigating to serving a grand 
jury. My duties included preparing in- 
dictments, advising, and consulting with 
the grand jury, presenting the evidence, 
and making arguments to the jury, 
handled many hundreds of felony cases. 
I am not boasting, but I got it in the 
“raw.” It was my privilege to serve 10 
| years on the trial court bench as a cir- 
cuit judge, with all kinds of criminal 
cases and with unlimited civil jurisdic- 
tion, I have no outstanding record, but 
| Iam not a stranger to this field and the 
problems that goes with it. 
! I think we are planting seeds of great 
disappointment in this bill. In the first 
place, almost everyone has doubts about 

its constitutionality. When those who 
| doubt the constitutionality of statutes 
rely on the courts to overturn them, that 
does more to undermine our Constitu- 
| tion than anything else I know of. I refer 
to those who believe that the question of 
constitutionality is purely one for the 
courts and not for the Congress or State 
| legislatures. 

Passing on, Mr. President, because I 
do not have time to argue this question 
fully—and many of these very questions 
have been ‘ably presented by the Senator 

| from North Carolina—the principal 
argument is that we should pass the bill 
| to help the District of Columbia. I do not 
think there is any doubt that we are 
making admissions and lowering the 
standards of the administration of jus- 
tice if we pass this bill and it is upheld. 
| We are lowering the standards and we 
are doing it because the standards have 
already been lowered in the District of 
Columbia to the point where there is 
| little effective enforcement of our crim- 
inal law. But this bill is not the remedy, 
just because we have let these conditions 
build up. This is no excuse to desert con- 
stitutional standards. I believe that these 
conditions were largely caused by the 
unfortunate changes in the laws of crim- 
inal procedure and the administration of 
| criminal-justice by the Supreme Court of 
| the United States in its interpretation of 
the Bill of Rights, such as in the Mallory 
| case, and many others, This bill will not 
| bring about a remedy in that field. It 
does not touch, topside or bottom} the 
constitutional questions involved: 
Another question is the:general wide- 
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spread permissiveness we have let come 
about in the District of Columbia and 
many other places in the country to 
which it has spread. For years there has 
been no real will to enforce the criminal 
law. There has been no positive deter- 
mination on the part of the people or, 
it seems to me, on the part of many of 
the officials, Bandits walk the policemen’s 
beats. The policeman is ridiculed. He is 
criticized and blasted in public day after 
day. Furthermore, there is a certain type 
of permissiveness that has almost gotten 
out of hand. We should not let it go on. 
My point is, that condition has to be met 
by will and determination. Putting more 
laws on the books is not going to do it. 

There may be a need for more judges, 
but my feeling is that some of the judges 
could put in more hours a day than they 
seem to put in. They could do more to 
pursue cases and know more about the 
sentences that are going to attach to 
those criminals than using the system 
now in use under which someone files 
some kind of report. 

So I believe we are looking in the wrong 
direction. We want to do something for 
the District of Columbia, certainly—we 
also want to do something for the whole 
country. But I believe we are going to 
have to reform ourselves first by law en- 
forcement, and developing the will to en- 
force the law that we already have. 

There is no breakdown of criminal 
procedure, as I see it. As I say, we may 
need more judges. We may need more 
law. But I strongly back the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Ervin) when 
he offers us a law that will give immedi- 
ate relief and bring matters more up to 
date. His proposal skips all these very 
highly questionable constitutional mat- 
ters that are in the bill before us. There 
are good motives behind those who 
worked on them. I would not suggest 
anything. I praise them for the work they 
have done. But I believe we are going to 
make the people think that paradise is 
at hand. We will lead the people of 
America to believe that we have found 
the remedy; that we are going to apply it 
to the District of Columbia first; and 
then apply it to the rest of the Nation. 
There is going to be a serious breakdown 
and a lot of hollering and disappoint- 
ment. 

I think we can take the laws we have, 
plus the proposals of the Senator from 
North Carolina, and get a strong public 
sentiment behind law enforcement offic- 
ers, and a strong public sentiment be- 
hind enforcement of the law and support 
for the courts. 

I remember the old days when public 
opinion was the basis for support of law 
enforcement. We must have that to have 
the juries in the right frame of mind. 

I am really disappointed, in getting 
into this*important matter—and it is 
highly important—to find so little of the 
things that really would, in my humble 
opinion, afford us an appreciable remedy. 

So I have grave doubts about it, in 
fact, I just do not believe some of these 
provisions are constitutional, and if 
those of us who believe that. way are go- 
ing to surrender and say, “Let the courts 
decide everything,” then who else will 
stand up for these: basic principles? 
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Another thing I find here, and I have 
checked somewhat, is that there is no 
punishment passed out, no real punish- 
ment provided for these offenses. In the 
District of Columbia we do not have 
enough houses of correction or houses 
of punishment, or places where the of- 
fender may feel a penalty of some kind— 
I do not mean excessive penalties, but 
in order for the offender to feel the sting 
for having committed a crime. I believe 
that is the necessary remedy. We have 
always believed that, until recently. But 
some way, we have slipped into the idea 
that a man’s background, or some other 
far-off reason, is to control, and he must 
be more or less protected instead of 
really punished. I say that is simply con- 
trary to commonsense. 

We have purse snatching because it is 
not unprofitable to snatch purses; and 
we have these felonies of burglary and 
larceny and stealing because it is not un- 
profitable. There is no sting of real 
punishment. 

The Senator from Louisiana has stated 
that only 5 percent of those who are 
charged with felonies are ever punished. 
My goodness alive, if that is correct— 
and I assume it is—are we going to use 
that as the justification for the no-knock 
provision? I think we already have, in 
practical effect, most of this no-knock 
provision anyway. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS, I thank the Senator 
from North Carolina for yielding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I yield the 
remainder of my time to the able and 
distinguished junior Senator from Mary- 
land (Mr. MATHIAS), 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
yield me 1 minute? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Bernard 
Schwartz, noted constitutional author- 
ity, stated in his “Commentary on the 
Constitution of the United States,” that 
the Constitution: 

Ensures to the person a privileged sanc- 
tuary within which he can live his own life, 
sheltered from public supervision and scru- 
tiny ... He can retreat therein from out- 
siders, secure in the knowledge that they 
cannot get at him without disobeying the 
Constitution. 


Mr. President, this will be less true if 
the Senate agrees to the pending confer- 
ence report on the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill. Since the founding of this 
Nation, Americans have always regarded 
“a man’s home as his castle.” This cliché 
establishes the moral, if not legal, basis 
upon which many traditional and fun- 
damental concepts of American law are 
based. 

Previously, I have expressed my strong 
opposition to certain provisions of the 
omnibus crime bill for the District of 
Columbia. Provisions for no-knock en- 
tries by police, “pretrial preventive de- 
tention,” extensive wiretapping and elec- 
tronic surveillance, mandatory minimum 
sentences for certain crimes, and revision 
of the juvenile code making trial as an 
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adult mandatory for 15 to 18 year-olds 
under certain conditions are inconsistent 
with the constitution and are repressive 
in both nature and effect. 

Authority for law-enforcement of- 
ficers to break and enter without an- 
nouncing their identify or purpose has 
been incorporated in a number of legis- 
lative proposals during the 91st Con- 
gress, including the Controlled Danger- 
ous Substances Act—S. 3246—the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court Reorganization 
Act—S. 2601—and the present District 
of Columbia crime bill—H.R. 16196. 

Mr. President, these proposals raise se- 
rious questions concerning the meaning 
and scope of the fourth amendment’s 
protection against unreasonable searches 
and seizures. On several occasions, the 
Supreme Court has addressed itself to 
the problem of “no knock” entry, first in 
1958 in Miller against United States and 
in 1962 in Ker against California. As a 
memorandum issued by the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina (Mr. Er- 
vin) states: 

In Miller v. United States, 356 U.S. 301 
(1958), the Supreme Court held unlawful 
a breaking and entering by arresting police 
officers where proper notice was not given. 
While the Court’s decision turned on its ap- 
plication of the governing federal statute, 18 
U.S.C. 3109, and not expressly upon constitu- 
tional standards, the court discussed the his- 
tory of the requirement of notice. Mr. Justice 
Brennan wrote for the majority, “From the 
earliest days, the common law drastically 
limited the authority of law officers to break 
the door of a house to effect an arrest. Such 
action invades the precious interest of pri- 
vacy summed up in the ancient adage that a 
man’s house is his castle.” Mr, Justice Bren- 
nan cited Semayne’s Case as setting forth 
the common law rule concerning breaking 
and entering. He concluded his opinion by 
writing: “The requirement of prior notice of 
authority and purpose before forcing entry 
into a home is deeply rooted in our heritage 
and should not be given grudging applica- 
tion.” 

In Ker v. California, 374 U.S. 23 (1962), the 
Supreme Court for the first time directed it- 
self to the question of the constitutionality 
of a “no-knock” entry. It appears that at 
least eight Justices on the Supreme Court 
at the time of the Ker decision subscribed to 
the view that the Fourth Amendment im- 
plicitly prohibits unannounced entry in the 
execution of a search or arrest. The decision 
of the court in Ker v, California—affirming 
a state court’s rejection of a contention that 
officers’ failure to give notice was violative 
of the Fourth Amendment—also pointed to 
common law exceptions to the rule of an- 
nouncement. It is the basis for and scope of 
the exceptions to the universally acknowl- 
edged genera] rule of notice that is specif- 
ically at issue in the various legislative pro- 
posals for “no-knock” entry. 

In this case, the Supreme Court affirmed a 
California court decision which found sufi- 
cient circumstances to justify an exception 
to the constitutional requirement of notice, 
held to be incorporated in a California stat- 
ute. Mr. Justice Clark quoted from People v. 
Maddoz, 46 Cal. 2d 301 P. 24 6: 

. . . Since the demand and explanation 
requirements of section 844 are codification 
of the common law, they may reasonably be 
interpreted as limited by the common law 
rules that compliance is not required if the 
officer’s peril would have been increased or 
the arrest frustrated had he demanded en- 
trance and stated his purpose.” 


The close 5-to-4 vote in the Ker 


against California case significantly di- 
minishes the majority decision. Justice 
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Brennan and three other Justices held 
that the majority had recognized “a new 
and unsupportable exception to the com- 
mon law and constitutional requirement 
Justice Brennan further 


of notice.” 
wrote: 

I have found no English decision which 
clearly recognizes any exception to the re- 
quirement that the police first give notice of 
their authority and purpose before forcibly 
entering a home. 


English and American Courts have 
both cited the 1603 Semayne’s Case as 
the leading judicial interpretation and 
application of the maxim that “every 
man’s house is his castle.” In that case 
the Court said: 

The Sheriff (if the doors be not open) 
may break the party's house, either to arrest 
him or to do other execution of the King’s 
process, if otherwise he cannot enter. But 
before he breaks it, he ought to signify the 
cause of his coming, and to make request to 
open the doors. 


Mr. President, the cases clearly refute 
the arguments advanced by proponents 
of the no-knock provision of this bill. 

Many people, correctly or incorrectly, 
believe that these provisions threaten 
their privacy and justify their resistance 
to law enforcement officers in such cases 
of forcible, unannounced entry. To be 
sure, this will not be to the benefit of law 
enforcement officers or the citizens of our 
Nation’s Capital. 

The “preventive detention” provision 
of this bill also raises grave questions of 
public policy. It gives cause for serious 
constitutional questions when considered 
in light of the eighth amendment guaran- 
teeing “reasonable bail”; the fifth 
amendment providing for “due process”; 
and the sixth amendment guaranteeing 
“access to counsel and the opportunity 
to participate in the preparation of a 
defense.” 

The issue of “preventive detention” 
fragments current efforts for bail reform. 
Under existing law preventive detention 
is already practiced in many instances 
by the establishment of extremely high 
bonds. The extraordinary overcrowding 
of the District jail provides ample sup- 
port of this fact. 

In English law criminal suspects are 
presumed innocent unless proven guilty. 
The present bill will subject such indi- 
viduals to a pre-trial for possible deten- 
tion which, if such persons are detained, 
could seriously jeopardize their chances 
for a fair trial when he is brought before 
the court. This practice could also add 
additional burdens to the District’s 
courts which already have substantial 
backlogs of pending cases. 

Further, Mr. President, the Justice De- 
partment released a report on April 7 
which had been conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Standards in connection with 
the need for preventive detention. The 
report showed that only 5 percent of all 
defendants charged with a violent crime 
during a 4-week study were also charged 
with a second violent crime while await- 
ing trial. Another 12 percent of those 
charged with violent crimes were rear- 
rested while awaiting trial but for less 
serious offenses. This means then, that 
83 percent of those persons committing 
a violent crime for the first time, were 
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never charged again for a second offense 
while awaiting trial. 

It would seem that accelerated court 
trials would be far more useful in re- 
solving the kind of programs preventive 
detention is designed for. Such meas- 
ures are provided under legislation for 
reorganization of the District’s court sys- 
tem which is also a part of this bill. Ad- 
ditional use could also be made of “third 
party” supervisors for persons on pre- 
trial release. 

Mandatory sentencing provisions are 
contrary to experience in traditional law 
and at best, are likely to be counterpro- 
ductive from the standpoint of law en- 
forcement and corrections. In the area 
of corrections this provision could have 
the effect of reducing a prisoner’s pri- 
mary incentive for good behavior and 
self-improvement, especially when he 
knows that he has no opportunity for 
an early release as a result of good 
behavior. 

Iam equally concerned about the wire- 
tap and electronic surveillance author- 
ity provided for in this bill, and the pro- 
vision relegating a larger number of 
juvenile offenders to adult criminal pro- 
cedures when facilities at the District jail 
and the Lorton Reformatory are already 
overcrowded. 

Finally, Mr. President, I believe very 
strongly that it is possible for this body 
to enact legislation which will provide an 
effective response to the problems this 
bill is proposed to solve, and at the same 
time respect the principles of individual 
liberty and due process. This can be 
done if the controversial provisions of 
this bill are deleted. However, since they 
are contained in the bill now before us, 
I will vote to reject the conference re- 
port. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the distinguished Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BROOKE, Mr. President, the de- 
cision we face regarding the conference 
report on the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act is 
a grave one. One of the most telling 
measures of the values of any society is 
the manner in which it treats those who 
violate its laws and standards. This Na- 
tion aspires to a justice rare in human 
society, a justice which recognizes the 
precious rights of every individual and 
which accords humane treatment even 
to ‘those convicted of the most serious 
crimes. In seeking to maintain a civilized 
system of justice and to protect our citi- 
zens against the dangers and injuries in- 
flicted by those who flout the law, we 
must strike a complex and delicate bal- 
ance. In deciding the fate of this legis- 
lation, we are once again obliged to weigh 
that balance carefully. 

All of us know the long and arduous 
efforts which many Senators and Con- 
gressmen have devoted to producing this 
conference bill. Its provisions for court 
reorganization and other improvements 
in the law enforcement mechanisms of 
the District have justly won the approval 
of the community and of both Houses of 
Congress. These elements of the bill 
ought to be approved forthwith in order 
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to relieve the critical situation which has 
persisted for too many years in our 
crime-plagued National Capital. 

I favor most of the provisions of this 
bill. In the interests of the people of the 
District, I think we should enact the most 
effective anticrime program we can de- 
vise. I emphatically agree, as a former 
law enforcement officer, that innovations 
are required to curb the growing pattern 
of criminal behavior in this city. Cou- 
pled with long-term programs of social 
reform and development, more potent 
law-enforcement techniques can reverse 
the swelling tide of crime which afflicts 
us all. 

Yet the bill before us includes a num- 
ber of sections which properly invite 
close scrutiny and which have provoked 
bitter controversy. The conference com- 
mittee has certainly made an earnest 
attempt to meet the objections raised 
against such provisions as those regard- 
ing pretrial detention and the so-called 
no-knock entry by police. 

Nevertheless, serious questions of pol- 
icy and of constitutionality remain. Par- 
ticularly in regard to pretrial detention, 
the concept appears so novel and its po- 
tential implications are still so dimly un- 
derstood that it is difficult to render a 
confident judgment on precisely what ef- 
fect such procedures would have. It may 
be that this procedure would do less dam- 
age to our traditional principles of the 
presumption of innocence in criminal 
cases and of the requirements of due 
process, than the procedures which are 
now being applied through devices like 
high-money bond and extraordinary de- 
lays in trials. But it is possible—and the 
possibility is too threatening to be dis- 
missed—that this provision would open 
the way to abuses that are worse than 
those we seek to correct. 

In my opinion, it is quite possible that 
a Suitable procedure of this kind can be 
drawn—indeed, it is even possible that, 
if properly interpreted, the present pro- 
posal could prove both constitutional and 
helpful to the twin goals of effective law 
enforcement and individual liberty. 
However, doubts remain and I am not 
personally satisfied that this is the ap- 
propriate vehicle for this purpose. 

Given these doubts and the extreme im- 
portance of the issues at stake, I be- 
lieve the sound course for the Senate is 
to reject the conference report and to 
seek passage of the principal features of 
the bill which command the support of 
wide majorities in both Houses. Surely 
we are agreed that the substantial up- 
grading of the District’s law enforce- 
ment and judicial capabilities will, in 
and of itself, do much to alleviate the in- 
tolerable delays in processing criminal 
cases. Speedier trials will themselves 
contribute immensely to that expeditious 
justice which is the heart of an effective 
program to combat crime. 

I think we should reserve for fuller 
study such concepts as pretrial deten- 
tion. By severing them from the bill and 
addressing them through additional 
hearings and debate, we may be able to 
satisfy our concerns and to design pro- 
visions of this sort in which this com- 
munity can have high confidence. 
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At the moment, however, so intense is 
the division on these issues and so wide- 
spread the misunderstanding of the pro- 
visions of this bill, that passage of this 
legiaranen in its present form would not 


Let us instead take one step at a time. 
Let us move to provide facilities and re- 
sources to assure prompt disposition of 
the heavy caseload in the District and to 
improve the law enforcement system’s 
overall capacity to meet the challenge 
of crime in this troubled city. But let us 
not further undermine confidence in the 
system of justice we seek to serve by pre- 
maturely introducing procedures which 
are poorly understood and which could 
surely benefit from more extensive an- 
alysis by the Senate and its standing 
committees. 

In casting my vote against this confer- 
ence report, I profoundly hope that its 
rejection will not result in a deadlock be- 
tween the Senate and the House. I can- 
not believe that reasonable men on both 
sides, recognizing the vital need to pass 
potent anticrime legislation, would sacri- 
fice the essential and accepted provisions 
of this bill in a senseless contest over de- 
batable proposals which obviously affect 
the most fundamental realms of individ- 
ual liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment. 

Should the bill pass in its present form; 
we can expect important court tests in 
the near future. None of us who questions 
one or another aspect of this bill should 
assume that today’s vote will settle the 
issues in any final way. The judicial re- 
view to which many provisions of the bill 
will be subjected affords important reas- 
surance to the community and to the 
Congress that constitutional rights will 
be safeguarded. On this occasion, as so 
often in the past, the splendid strength of 
our system of checks and balances should 
encourage all of us to rely on forthcom- 
ing judicial evaluations of the dubious 
provisions of this bill. Men may well dif- 
fer on the merits and effects of this leg- 
islation and we do well to view this meas- 
ure, not as an inflammatory act of re- 
pression, but as exactly what it is—a con- 
troversial approach to the problems of 
criminal justice which we all seek to re- 
solve: I am sure that, should the bill be 
enacted, the courts will be quick to cor- 
rect any features which flout the Con- 
stitution. 

On the basis of my own analysis, I urge 
the Senate to reject the conference re- 
port and to adopt a new bill built princi- 
pally on the major provisions previously 
enacted by this body. 

Mr, MATHIAS. Mr. President, as we 
approach the end of this debate, I wish 
there were time to summarize fully the 
concerns that have led me to oppose the 
conference report, and that have led 
three of the seven Senate conferees to 
oppose the report and to support alterna- 
tive legislation to improve the adminis- 
tration of justice and reduce the level of 
crime in the Nation's Capital. 

As President Nixon stated in January 
1969, the most urgent need of law en- 
forcement in Washington is court re- 
form. In his first message to Congress on 
the District of Columbia, the President 
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gave top priority to reforming and re- 
organizing the court system of the Dis- 
trict to eliminate its crippling backlogs, 
prevent future delays, and insure that 
justice will be both swift and sure. 

After extensive hearings, the Senate 
District of Columbia Committee re- 
sponded to the President's request and 
the city’s need by reporting a massive 
court reform bill, which was approved by 
the Senate without objection on Septem- 
ber 18, 1969. The Senate also passed 
measures last year to improve procedures 
for handling juvenile cases, make limited 
changes in local criminal law, strengthen 
the District of Columbia Bail Agency, 
and establish a full-time public defender. 

Unfortunately, this enlightened legis- 
lation has undergone many substantive 
changes, These changes create issues 
which should not be swept under the rug 
of court reform. They should be con- 
sidered separately and voted up or down 
on their own. Yet, the conference report 
procedure today gives us only two 
choices: to reject the report, or to swal- 
low it whole. If we reject the report, we 
can proceed at once to take up the sub- 
stitute bills which other Senators and I 
have introduced—bills which would re- 
store top priority to court reform, and 
would enable us to debate no-knock, pre- 
ventive detention, juvenile procedures, 
and other issues point by point. To me 
this is the course of wisdom, and I, there- 
fore, urge the rejection of this report. 

It is the concern of many Senators, as 
expressed on this floor and privately, 
that defeat of the conference report 
would mean that the President’s request 
for court reorganization would be de- 
ferred until next year, or that there 
would be no anticrime bill for the city— 
a city that has now been awarded the 
title of national crime capital by biparti- 
san agreement, 

Mr. President, that is a groundless 
fear. There can be a bill for court reform 
and it is on each Senator’s desk in the 
form of S. 4080. There can be a bill for 
revision of criminal and juvenile law, and 
it is on each Senator’s desk in the form 
of S. 4081. There will be no delay for re- 
search and development. The research 
and development has been done. The 
bills are in the pipeline. They are ready 
to go. They can be adopted immediately 
and sent to the other body, and that is 
what we ought to do. 

Mr. President, this is serious business. 
The level of crime in Washington rose by 
over 20 percent this year. We have to ad- 
dress ourselves to the best possible way 
of eliminating the pollutants of crime 
and fear of crime from the city of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. President, some Members of the 
Senate have devoted impressive amounts 
of time, energy, and thought to this legis- 
lation. I want to commend in particular 
the contributions of my colleague from 
Maryland, Senator Typrvcs, and the 
senior Senator from North Carolina, 
Senator Ervin. I also want to note the 
essential contributions of many tireless 
staff members. 

In considering this bill, we are acting 
in our capacity as the local legislature 
for the District of Columbia. I happen to 
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believe that the residents of Washington 
should be empowered to elect their own 
legislators, but as long as we deny the 
citizens of the Nation’s Capital the right 
of self-government, we have a special 
obligation to insure that they are not 
denied any other rights, such as pri- 
vacy or due process of law. 

And I say, Mr. President, that if we 
were debating this kind of bill for our 
own States, this would be a different de- 
bate. Or if this were nationwide legisla- 
tion, we would be dissecting it clause by 
clause. We would be insisting—and our 
constituents would insist—that we pro- 
duce a measure which would curb crime 
without suspending the Constitution. We 
would consider a man’s right to be se- 
cure in his home as important as his 
right to be safe on the streets. We would 
want to zero in on the real problems of 
law enforcement, rather than waving a 
blunderbuss at a whole community. 

This body has spent just 7 weeks de- 
ciding that the Constitution does not 
stop at the water’s edge. Today, I hope 
we will decide that it does not stop at 
the District line. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield 1 minute to the 
distinguished Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, 1 minute is 
not much time, but I spoke at length on 
Tuesday urging full support of this con- 
ference report. 

The conference report—the bill it 
brings to the Senate has been thor- 
oughly discussed. The questions raised 
by the bill have been exhaustively de- 
bated. There is no questioning the fact 
that the proposed court reorganization 
is urgently needed. The deplorable crime 
situation in the Nation’s Capital will not 
be stemmed unless the processes of crim- 
inal justice are speeded up. This bill will 
provide the wherewithal to assure swift, 
fairly administered justice. I think it is 
a sure step toward making this city a 
safer place to live and do business. Two 
issues—no-knock and preventive deten- 
tion—have raised concerns respecting 
their constitutionality. These questions 
have been argued long and thoroughly. 
I have examined them carefully, and I 
subscribe to the viewpoint that they are 
soundly conceived and constitutional. 

I urge adoption of the conference re- 
port. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, how 
much time remains? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 7 minutes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. There is a rumor prev- 
aient that the manager of the bill re- 
sisted these two very crucial amend- 
ments in conference; is that true? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The manager of the 
bill has introduced a pretrial detention 
provision prior to that introduced by the 
Department of Justice. The conference 
report perfected the House provision in 
@ manner in which the chairman of the 
Senate conferees thought was best, and 
the House receded and adopted the Sen- 
ate version of no-knock’ which passed 
without a dissenting vote in the Senate 
last year and passed again in two other 
legislative forms in the past year as well. 
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Mr. PASTORE. The next question: Is 
the Senator convinced, after thorough 
study, that both these provisions are 
consistent with our Constitution? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am convinced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator suspend for a minute? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
is nöw approximately 5 minutes to the 
time the Senate is to vote on this issue. 

In compliance with the order previ- 
ously agreed to, the Sergeant at Arms is 
directed to clear the Chamber and the 
lobbies of all staff personnel except the 
staffs of the Secretary of the Senate, the 
Sergeant at Arms, the secretary to the 
majority, the secretary to the minority, 
their assistants, the aides to the leader- 
ship on both sides of the aisle, staff per- 
sonnel associated with the manager of 
the conference report, and the personnel 
of the two policy committees, and that 
such staff remain off the floor and from 
the lobbies until the vote is announced, 
at which time they may be permitted to 
return to the Chamber. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I have 
followed closely the debate on the con- 
ference report on the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill. I have concluded with 
some regret that the proponents of this 
conference report have been unable to 
demonstrate that the many merits of 
the bill outweigh its obvious defects. I 
am not convinced that the introduction 
of such concepts as preventive detention 
will substantially advance the cause of 
crime control in the District, but I do 
know that they raise serious questions 
of due process which have not been 
answered to my satisfaction. On bal- 
ance, there are too many aspects of the 
bill which raise constitutional and other 
issues to warrant our acceptance of the 
conference report. 

Legislation has already been intro- 
duced in the Senate which deals with the 
problems of crime and court reform in 
the District without, at the same time, 
introducing dubious constitutional con- 
cepts. I am cosponsoring this legislation 
and see no reason why it cannot win the 
early approval by Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
statement by my colleague from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson), opposing the 
conference report on the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill, S. 2601. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator Macnuson was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Mr. Macnuson. Mr. President, while there 
can be little argument over the rise in crime 
in the District of Columbia and the subse- 
quent need for a D.C. anti-crime bill this 
year, I cannot in good conscience vote for 
a bill containing provisions which. I believe 
to be unconstitutional. Therefore, I oppose 
the acceptance of the Conference Report on 
the D.C. Crime Bill (S. 2601). 

While I haye grave reservations about the 
wisdom and efficacy of certain provisions in 
this bill, I am particularly concerned about 
the preventive detention sections of the bill. 
After a ‘long and diligent study of both case 
and common law, it is my belief that pre- 
ventive detention would violate the “due 
process” clause of the 5th Amendment and 
the 8th Amendment’s provision that “exces- 
sive bail shall not be required,” In addition, 
I have serious questions as to whether or 
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not preventive detention violates a defend- 
ant's'right to a speedy trial as provided for 
by the 6th Amendment. At such, I believe 
preventive detention is unconstitutional, and 
for this reason I would vote against accept- 
ing the Conference Report. 

Mr, President, as a former County Prose- 
cutor in the State of Washington and as a 
current resident of the District, I am well 
aware of the need for an anti-crime bill in 
the District of Columbia this year. Thus it 
is my hope and expectation that the Senate 
will expeditiously pass the many other fine 
provisions of this bill, as provided in S. 
4088 and S. 4081 which I. am cosponsoring 
and which include sorely needed court 
reorganization and the establishment of a 
Public Defender program, so that the streets 
will once again belong to the people, rather 
than the criminals. 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing my reservations about certain 
of its provisions, I will support this con- 
ference report because I believe it repre- 
sents the only realistic chance we will 
have in this Congress to begin doing 
something about crime in the District. 

As one of the Senate conferees, I can 
testify to the strenuous efforts that were 
made to eliminate such questionable 
items as pretrial detention and manda- 
tory minimum sentences. But, even 
though we succeeded in improving the 
original House provisions, in the end, we 
were faced with a choice of having a less 
than perfect bill or no bill at all. 

In my judgment, it is the same choice 
the Senate is called upon to make here, 
I do not believe we can avoid it by pass- 
ing another bill which preserves only 
programs which are acceptable to the 
Senate conferees. For, just as surely as 
it passed this report by a better than 
5-to-1 margin, the House would amend 
the new bill to put back those provisions 
we took out. We would have gained noth- 
ing for the exercise except further delay. 

Mr. President, although I continue to 
have reservations about pretrial deten- 
tion and mandatory minimum sentences 
and would vote against those measures 
were they to be acted on separately, Iam 
forced to make an overall judgment on 
the entire package before us. And, on 
balance, I find the good far outweighs 
the bad. In such specific provisions as 
court reform, expansion of the bail 
agency and creation of a full-fledged 
public defender system, I believe the 
bill makes a valuable contribution to the 
system of justice in the District. 

Mr. President, the need to come to 
grips with the crime problem in the Dis- 
trict is too compelling for there to be 
any further delay in passing this legisla- 
tion, 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr.. President, the 
problem of crime in the Nation’s Capital 
has grown to such an extent that it de- 
mands the immediate action of Congress 
without further delay. Many of us and 
our staffs, regrettably from personal ex- 
perience, are well aware of this urgent 
need. Comprehensive reform of the crim- 
inal justice system is necessary. 

The District of Columbia Court Re- 
form and Criminal Procedure Act of 
1970, referred to as the’ District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill, represents an attempt 
to provide that reform. It provides fora 
reorganization: of the court system de- 
signed to improve its efficiency and ef- 
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fectiveness. It increases the number of 
judges, their tenure and salary. The bill 
contains a comprehensive revision of the 
code of juvenile procedure. The criminal 
code of the District of Columbia has been 
completely revised and updated. The bail 
agency has been expanded and the Dis- 
trict is provided for the first time with a 
full-fledged public defender rather than 
the pilot project it now has. 

I wholeheartedly support these re- 
forms of the criminal justice system in 
the District of Columbia. They are the 
kinds of reforms which I have long ad- 
vocated as necessary for the District and, 
indeed, elsewhere to help the fight 
against crime. 

Mr. President, I am fully aware that 
this bill also contains some highly con- 
troversial provisions, particularly those 
relating to pretrial detention and so- 
called no-knock. In view of the widely 
divergent views people have today con- 
cerning crime and how best to cope with 
it, it is not surprising that such provi- 
sions as these are controversial and that 
opponents have challenged their consti- 
tutionality. In today’s period of change 
in court interpretations of criminal laws 
and the Constitution, I believe that al- 
most any new legislation in this area 
would be open to conflicting arguments 
regarding their constitutionality. 

I have carefully studied these provi- 
sions and the arguments of their sup- 
porters and critics, Despite some reser- 
vations I have about these two provi- 
sions, I intend to vote in favor of the 
conference report. Delay in enacting 
legislation is simply not tolerable. 

It is my hope, Mr. President, that those 
responsible for the administration of 
justice—the police, the prosecutors, and 
the courts—will use these controversial 
provisions with wisdom and restraint. 
Should application of these controversial 
provisions demonstrate unwarranted in- 
fringement of the constitutional free- 
doms of the citizens of the District of 
Columbia, I shall support their prompt 
repeal. I do not expect this to happen. 
Employed with sound discretion, all the 
provisions of this conference report will 
contribute to the improvement of the 
criminal justice system in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Discussion of this bill has brought out 
another facet of this problem—that of 
our corrections system. 

Many speeches have been given about 
our penal system in recent weeks. As 
Governor of Oregon, I worked to improve 
our State corrections system, and today 
we have a women’s prison unit, a mini- 
mum-corrections complex, juvenile re- 
habilitation centers, halfway houses 
and work-release programs. All of these 
work very well at the State level, and I 
hope that we could expand work in these 
areas at the Federal level. 

I hope that the discussions on this bill 
will give needed impetus to the various 
proposals offering substantial improve- 
ments in our penal system. The present 
allocation of our funds—with the great 
majority going to the apprehension of 
criminals and very little to their reha- 
bilitation—must not continue. I hope the 
Senate can vote in the near future on 
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needed improvements in our penal sys- 
tem 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in a few 
moments the Senate will vote on the 
conference report on S. 2601, the Presi- 
dent’s District of Columbia crime legis- 
lation. 

I am confident the Senate will approve 
this bill by a substantial majority. In 
doing so, it will send to the President the 
first of his major crime proposals to pass 
the Congress. 

I am proud of the Senate’s role in this 
legislation. We passed the Senate version 
of these bills in prompt order last fall, 
within weeks of their submission by the 
President. We worked hard in a long and 
difficult conference to achieve this sound 
and effective conference report. 

Of the major items of difference be- 
tween the two Houses, the Senate pre- 
vailed on more than a full half; the 
House on a third; and the balance were 
resolved by compromise legislation. We 
successfully eliminated from this legis- 
lation virtually all the controversial pro- 
visions which the House had added to 
the President’s proposals. 

During the past week, we have spoken 
at great length on the provisions of this 
bill and the urgent need for its enact- 
ment. 

No one doubts the need for prompt 
action on National Capital crime legis- 
lation. More than 56,000 felonies were 
reported in this city last year, but scarce- 
ly more than 1,400 felony convictions 
were obtained in the District’s courts. 
The number of felonies reported in the 
District has risen 122 percent in the last 
5 years, but the percentage of convictions 
obtained each year has actually decreased 
during the same period. 

This conference bill is a sound, effec- 
tive, constitutional, and fully safeguarded 
answer to this crime crisis. 

As I predicted when the Senate dis- 
cussion of this legislation began, debate 
has centered on the pretrial detention 
and no-knock sections of the bill. I be- 
lieve we have demonstrated that these 
provisions are improvements on the pres- 
ent state of the law. 

We have demonstrated how the no- 
knock provision simply writes down what 
is already the law es declared by the 
Supreme Court for the whole United 
States. The Senate version of no-knock, 
passed without a dissenting vote in this 
body last fall, prevailed in the conference 
and is incorporated in this bill we are 
about to pass. The conference version of 
no-knock, like the Senate version, im- 
proves on the present law in the District 
of Columbia, by requiring prior judicial 
supervision of proposed no-knock entries 
in every possible case. 

We have explained our belief that the 
pretrial detention provisions of this bill, 
which are based on the centuries-old 
British practice, under a bill of rights 
bail provision identical to our own, are 
a vast improvement over the unconscion- 
ably hypocritical subterfuge of high 
money bond now in use in every State of 
the Union, and in the District of Colum- 
bia as well, as a pretext to detain dan- 
gerous defendants prior to their trial. 

We have called attention to the recent 
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National Bureau of Standards study 
which shows that fully 40 percent of all 
felony defendants in the District are in 
fact detained today. This conference re- 
port merely proposes that, when a de- 
fendant is to be detained because the 
judge believes he may be dangerous if 
released, that defendant must be given 
a full and fair hearing as to his danger- 
ousness, with the right to counsel and to 
present evidence; that he should have an 
immediate appeal from any adverse find- 
ing; and that he should have an abso- 
lute right to release or trial within 60 
days of any detention order. 

This proposal is not only constitu- 
tional, but an enormous reform over the 
hypocrisy which now pervades American 
pretrial detention practice. 

I believe we have met the reasoned ar- 
guments by the critics of these proposals. 

But much of this debate has been cast 
in unfortunately emotional and inflam- 
matory terms. We have heard some well- 
meaning critics assert that this bill is 
antiblack. To those who say this bill is 
anitblack, I say crime in this 70-percent 
black city is antiblack. President John- 
son’s District of Columbia Crime Com- 
mission tells us that 86 percent of all 
District of Columbia murder victims are 
black; 86 percent of all aggravated as- 
sault victims are black; 80 percent of all 
rape victims are black; 66 percent of all 
auto theft victims are black;and 60 per- 
cent of all burglary victims are black. In 
fact, the only crime of violence which 
afflicts blacks and whites equally in this 
city is robbery. 

I find no cause to abandon the people 
of this city or any segment of our pop- 
ulation to the morass of crime simply be- 
cause it may be expedient or fashionable 
to do so. The most controversial provi- 
sions’of this bill are among the most vital 
for protecting the residents of this city 
from the grinding terror of the danger- 
ous defendant and the malignant perva- 
sion of the city’s drug traffic. 

We have heard some others, ignoring 
the 90 percent of this bill which is with- 
out controversy, oppose this bill as re- 
pressive. There is repression in this city; 
but it is not repression by the Govern- 
ment and it is not repression by this bill. 
It is the repression of fear and crime and 
violence which is destroying homes and 
families and businesses within the 
shadow of the Capitol itself. It is the re- 
pression which drives people to bar their 
windows and flee the streets at dark. It 
is the repression which forces people to 
keep arsenals and police dogs in their 
homes for fear of being assaulted, not by 
the police, but by vicious killers, rapists, 
and thieves. 

We have heard it claimed that this 
bill should not be enacted because it 
might serve as a model for the Nation. 
We have heard the bill described as an 
“experiment in repression” by critics 
whose’ own States sanction no-knock 
search and pretrial detention practices 
broader and far less safeguarded than 
this bill provides. We have héard it de- 
scribed as a “model” for other States 
by critics who overlook the fact that 
more than half the States now permit 
no-knock searches and practice virtually 
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unlimited pretrial detention through 
money bond, without the safeguards of 
this bill. 

We have seen the wiretap and second- 
offense mandatory sentencing provisions 
attacked as unprecedented by critics 
who forget Congress authorized this 
same legislation, without the new safe- 
guards this bill provides, for the entire 
Nation in the Omnibus Crime Act and 
the Gun Crime Control Act of 1968. 

This legislation will be an example to 
the Nation, but not by reason of its pro- 
visions, which are based on the experi- 
ences and practice of other States and 
prior Federal laws. The example Con- 
gress will provide today is the clear mes- 
sage that a government by free people 
has the determination, within the sacred 
limits of its time-tested Constitution, to 
take reasoned, safeguarded steps to meet 
and defeat a plague of lawlessness de- 
stroying the very fabric of its society. 

Some Senators have suggested we 
should defeat this conference report and 
send to the House a watered-down ver- 
sion of this legislation. They suggest that 
in adopting the conference report we are 
somehow knuckling under to the other 
House. 

Having led the Senate conferees, I can 
guarantee this body that the other House 
will never accept this suggested alterna- 
tive. But I do not offer that as a reason 
to pass this report. We should approve 
this conference report because it is a 
sound, constitutional, and effective an- 
swer to the crime crisis facing this city. 

We have an enormously difficult and 
tragic crime problem to deal with in this 
city. Its victims know it better than any 
of us ever can. Our responsibility is to 
address that crime problem rationally, 
calmly, and deliberately, and to formu- 
late effective answers to it within the 
framework of our Constitution and our 
concept of individual rights and liberties. 
This bill is that kind of response. 

We have done our job. We have met 
the President’s request. We have pro- 
vided the bill necessary to answer the 
crime problem in this city. I urge the 
adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on final passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
(BELLMON). All time on the conference 
report has now been yielded back. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio (after having 
voted in the negative). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Ne- 
vada (Mr. Cannon). If he were present 
and voting, he would vote “yea.” If I 
were at liberty to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LONG (after having voted in the 
affirmative). On this vote I pair with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Mac- 
NuSsON). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “nay.” If I were at liberty 
to vote I would vote “yea.” I withdraw 
my vote. 
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Mr. INOUYE (after having voted in 
the negative). On this vote I have a pair 
with the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya). If he were present and voting, 
he would vote “yea.” If I were at liberty 
to vote, I would vote “nay” I withdraw 
my vote. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon), the 
Senator from Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Gore), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Macnuson), the Senator from New 
Mexico, (Mr. Montoya), the Senator 
from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL), and the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Cor- 
TON) is necessarily absent. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
MounptT) and the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH) are absent because of 
illness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corron), the Sen- 
ator from South Dakota (Mr. MUNDT), 
and the Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SmırH) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced, yeas 54, 
nays 33, as follows: 

[ No. 248 Leg.] 


YEAS—54 


Schweiker 
Scott 

Smith, Tl. 
Sparkman 
Spong 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 
Thurmond 
Tower 
Tydings 
Williams, Del. 
Young, N. Dak. 


Yarborough 
PRESENT AND GIVING LIVE PAIRS, AS 
PREVIOUSLY RECORDED—3 
Inouye, against. 
Long, for. 
Young of Ohio, against. 


NOT VOTING—10 


Magnuson Russell 
Montoya Smith, Maine 
Mundt 

Pell 


So the report was agreed to. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the conference 
report was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 1 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Senate. The galleries 
will please be as quiet as possible. The 
Senate will be in order. The Senate is 
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not inorder. We will suspend until we 
have order in the Senate. 

The Senator from Florida is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I have 
just voted to approve the conference re- 
port on S. 2601, a bill to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia and 
for other purposes. I want the record to 
show that I have studied the situation 
presented by this conference report at 
great length and with deep misgivings. 
My respect for the distinguished senior 
Senator from North Carolina is such and 
in particular my recognition of his un- 
excelled capability in the field of con- 
stitutional law is so great that I was 
unwilling to vote for said conference re- 
port in view of his deep and expressed 
conviction as to the unconstitutionality 
of several portions of that bill in the 
absence of a conviction of my own as 
to its usefulness and the very great ex- 
isting need for many unquestioned pro- 
visions of the measure. I think there is 
substantial reason to expect that the 
courts may rule in accordance with the 
convictions and able arguments of the 
Senator from North Carolina, to elimi- 
nate certain sections of the bill as un- 
constitutional and to limit certain other 
sections which I shall not discuss at 
length. 

My reason for voting for the confer- 
ence report, however, is that the bill does 
contain so many provisions which, in 
my opinion, wil] strengthen the enforce- 
ment of law within the District of Co- 
lumbia and that such strengthened en- 
forcement of law is so greatly needed 
not only for the protection of residents 
of the District but also for the protec- 
tion of millions of Americans who visit 
here every year and the protection of 
thousands of guests from other nations 
who come here either as. visitors or as 
officials representing their several coun- 
tries, that I feel profoundly that these 
helpful provisions of the bill should be 
enacted. notwithstanding the fact that 
in my own mind there are serious doubts 
as to several of its provisions which as 
I have already said may be eliminated 
or limited by the opinions of the courts. 

It is clear to me, however, that under 
applicable law and under the structure 
of this particular bill these questionable 
provisions, from the constitutional 
standpoint, are separable—separable— 
from. the main body of the bill which is 
so badly needed to improve the enforce- 
ment of law and the protection of the 
law-abiding public within the District 
of Columbia. From the standpoint of 
better organization of the courts, bet- 
ter jurisdictional and procedural ma- 
chinery for the courts, and in many re- 
spects improvement of the substance of 
the criminal laws applicable in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia I feel that this meas- 
ure should become law. 

I may add that in reaching my deci- 
sion on this serious question I have not 
only studied the record of the debate 
and carefully considered my own con- 
victions, but I have also discussed with 
some of our colleagues in the other body 
the possibility of eliminating or limiting 
in further conference or in separate leg- 
islation some of the questionable provi- 
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sions which have disturbed the Senator 
from North Carolina as well as other 
Senators and myself: I have reached the 
conclusion that the soundest course 
available was to enact the conference 
report and I have therefore voted to do 
so. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today, it stand 
in adjournment until 11 o’clock tomorrow 


PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate turn 
to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1020, H.R. 17123, that it be laid before 
the Senate and made the pending busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1971 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of the 
bill, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Armed Services with an 
amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 

TITLE I—PROCUREMENT 

Sec. 101, Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal year 1971 
for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked combat 
vehicles, and other weapons, as authorized 
by law, in amounts as follows: 


AIRCRAFT 


For aircraft: for the Army, $292,100,000; 
for the Navy and the Marine Corps, $2,337,- 
700,000; for the Air Force, $3,225,500,000. 

MISSILES 

For missiles: for the Army, $1,031,600,000; 
for the Navy, $932,400,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $12,800,000; for the Air Force, $1,479,- 
400,000. 

NAVAL VESSELS 

For naval vessels: for the Navy, $2,276,- 
900,000. 

TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 

For tracked combat vehicles: for the Army, 
$182,200,000; for the Marine Corps, $47,400,- 
000. 

OTHER WEAPONS 

For other weapons: for the Army, $67,200,- 
000; for the Navy, $2,789,000; for the Marine 
Corps, $4,400,000. 

TITLE II — RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, 

TEST, AND EVALUATION 


Sec. 201. Funds are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated during the fiscal vear 1971 
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for the use of the Armed Forces of the 
United States for research, development, test, 
and evaluation, as authorized by law, in 
amounts as follows: 

For the Army, $1,609,200,000; 

For the Navy (including the Marine Corps), 
$2,194,300,000; 

For the Air Force, $2,718,000,000; and 

For the Defense Agencies, $445,000,000. 

Sec. 202. There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Department of De- 
fense during fiscal year 1971 for use as an 
emergency fund for research, development, 
test, and evaluation or procurement or pro- 
duction related thereto, $50,000,000. 

Sec, 203. (a) Funds authorized for appro- 
priation to the Department of Defense under 
the provisions of this Act or any other Act 
shall not be available for payment of inde- 
pendent research and development, bid and 
proposal, or other technical effort costs un- 
less the work for which payment is made is 
relevant to the functions or operations of the 
Department of Defense and unless the fol- 
lowing conditions are met— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense, prior to or 
during each fiscal year, negotiates advance 
agreements establishing a dollar ceiling on 
such costs with all companies which during 
their last preceding fiscal year recelved more 
that $2,000,000 of independent research and 
development, bid and proposal, or other tech- 
nical effort payments from the Department 
of Defense, the advance agreements thus ne- 
gotiated (A) to cover the first fiscal year 
of each such company beginning on or after 
the beginning of each fiscal year of the 
Federal Government and (B) to be concluded 
either directly with each such company or 
with those product divisions of each such 
company which contract directly with the 
Department of Defense and themselves re- 
ceived more than $250,000 of such payments 
during their company’s last preceding fiscal 
year; 

(2) the independent research and devel- 
opment portions of the advance agreements 
thus negotiated are based on company sub- 
mitted plans on each of which a technical 
evaluation is performed by the Department 
of Defense prior to or during the fiscal year 
covered by such advance agreement; 

(3) no payments for independent research 
and development, bid and proposal, and other 
technical effort costs are made by the De- 
partment of Defense to any company or 
product division with which an advance 
agreement is required by subsection (a) (1) 
of this section, except pursuant to the terms 
of that agreement; and 

(4) the total dollar value of the advance 
agreements negotiated prior to or during a 
given fiscal year as. required under subsec- 
tion (a) (1) of this section does not exceed 
a ceiling to be established annually by the 
Congress. 

(b) In the event negotiations are held with 
any company or product division with which 
they are required under subsection (a) (1) 
of this section, but no agreement is reached 
with any such company or product division— 

(1) no payments for independent research 
and development, bid and proposal, and 
other technical effort costs shall be made to 
any such company or product division dur- 
ing the fiscal year for which an agreement 
was rot reached, except in an amount sub- 
stantially less than the amount which, in 
the opinion of the Department of Defense, 
such company or product division would 
otherwise have been entitled to receive; and 

(2) the amount of money received by that 
company for independent research and de- 
velopment, bid and proposal, and other tech- 
nical effort costs during its last preceding 
fiscal year shall be included in determining 
compliance by the Department of Defense 
with the ceiling established by Congress, 
pursuant to subsection (a) (4) of this sec- 
tion, for the fiscal year in question, 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
an annual report to the Congress on or be- 
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fore January 31, 1972, and on or before 
January 31 of each succeeding year, setting 
forth— 

(1) those companies with which negotia- 
tions were held pursuant to subsection (a) 
(1) of this section prior to or during the 
preceding fiscal year, together with the result 
of those negotiations; 

(2) the manner of his compliance with 
the ceiling established by Congress for the 
preceding fiscal year pursuant to subsection 
(a) (4) of this section; and 

(3) the latest available Defense Contract 
Audit Agency statistics on the independent 
research and development, bid and proposal, 
and other technical effort payments made 
to major defense contractors whether or not 
covered by subsection (a)(1) of this section. 

(d) The provisions of this section shall ap- 
ply only to contracts for which the submis- 
sion and certification of cost or pricing data 
are required in accordance with section 2306 
(f) of title 10, United States Code. 

(e) The ceiling to be established pursuant 
to subsection (a) (4) of this section for fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, shall be $625,- 
000,000. 

(f) Section 403 of Public Law 91-121 (80 
Stat. 204) is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 204. None of the funds authorized to 
be appropriated by this Act may be used to 
carry out any research project or study un- 
less such project or study has a direct and 
apparent relationship to a specific military 
function or operation. 

Sec. 205. (a) There is hereby established an 
interagency advisory council to be known 
as the Interagency Advisory Council on Do- 
mestic Applications of Defense Research 
(hereinafter in this section referred to as 
the “Council”), 

(b) The Council shall be composed of the 
following members: 

(1) One member from the Department of 
Defense, to be designated by the Secretary 
of Defense. 

(2) One member from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, to be des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

(3) One member from the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, to be desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

(4) One member from the Department of 
Transportation, to be designated by the Sec- 
retary of Transportation. 

(5) One member from the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, to be designated by the 
Director of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

(6) One member from the Department of 
Labor, to be designated by the Secretary of 
Labor, 

(7) One member from the Department of 
the Interior, to be designated by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

(8) One member from the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, to be des- 
ignated. by the Administrator of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

(c) The member of the Council designated 
by the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council. 

(d) Three members of the Council shall 
constitute a quorum; and a vacancy in the 
Council membership shall not affect its pow- 
ers but shall be filled in the manner in 
which the original appointment was made. 

(e) It shall be the function of the Council 
to study and evaluate proposed research pro- 
grams and projects submitted to it pursuant 
to this section. The Council shall accept for 
consideration research projects that are of 
mutual interest to the Department of De- 
fense and one or more of the participating 
departments or agencies, and, subject to 
section 204, such other categories of research 
bearing on important national needs as the 
Council may specify, including but not 
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limited to such fields as housing, education, 
transportation, and pollution. 

(f) The Council shall advise the Director 
of Defense Reséarch and Engineering of the 
Department of Defense regarding research 
proposais submitted to it for consideration 
pursuant to subsection (€) and shall make 
such recommendations to the Director as 
it deems appropriate as to the merits of pro- 
posals submitted ‘to it for consideration, 

(g) The Council ‘shall review the results 
of research conducted under its auspices and 
shall advise the Director of Defense Research 
and Engineering of the Department of De- 
fense as to the desirability of continuing, 
modifying, or terminating such research ac- 
tivities. 

(h) The Secretary of Defense is authorized 
to make grants to colleges, universities, and 
other not-for-profit institutions engaged in 
research and/or development activities spon- 
sored by the Department of Defense for the 
purpose of supporting selected research pro- 
grams and projects promising significant do- 
mestic benefits. Proposals for such research 
shall be submitted to and reviewed by the 
Council. The decision of the Secretary of De- 
fense with respect to which, if any, research 
proposals approved by the Council will be 
sponsored shall be final. 

(i) The total amount in grants made 
under this section in any fiscal year shall not 
exceed an amount equal to 5 per centum of 
the total funds expended in such fiscal year 
by the Department of Defense under con- 
tracts entered into with colleges, universi- 
ties, and other not-for-profit institutions for 
the performance of defense research. 

(j) In no case shall any one institution re- 
ceive more than $5,000,000 under this section 
in any one fiscal year. 

(k) Research grants made by the Secre- 
tary of Defense under this section shall be 
made subject to such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of Defense may prescribe 
after consultation with the Council, 


TITLE IlII—RESERVE FORCES 


Sec. 301. For the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1970, and ending June 30, 1971, the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve component 
of the Armed Forces will be programed to 
attain an average strength of not less than 
the following: 

(1) The Army National Guard of the 
United States, 400,000. 

(2) The Army Reserve, 260,000. 

(3) The Naval Reserve, 129,000. 

(4) The Marine Corps Reserve, 47,715. 

(5) The Air National Guard of the United 
States, 87,878. 

(6) The Air Force Reserve, 47,921. 

(7) The Coast Guard Reserve, 10,000. 

Sec. 302. The average strength prescribed 
by section 301 of this title for the Selected 
Reserve of any Reserve component shall be 
proportionately reduced by (1) the total au- 
thorized strength of units organized to serve 
as units of the Selected Reserve of such 
component which are on active duty (other 
than for training) at any time during the 
fiscal year, and (2) the total number of indi- 
vidual members not in units organized to 
serve as units of the Selected Reserve of such 
component who are on active duty (other 
than for training or for unsatisfactory par- 
ticipation in training) without their consent 
at any time during the fiscal year. Whenever 
any such units or such individual members 
are released from active duty during any fiscal 
year, the average strength for such fiscal year 
for the Selected Reserve of such Reserve 
component shall be proportionately Increased 
by the total authorized strength of such units 
and by the total number of such individual 
members. 

TITLE IV—ANTI-BALLISTIC MISSILE CON- 
STRUCTION AUTHORIZATION; LIMITA- 
TIONS ON DEPLOYMENT 
Sec. 401.. (a) Military.construction for the 

Safeguard anti-ballistic missile system is au- 
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thorized for the Department of the Army as 
follows: 

(1) Technical and supporting facilities and 
acquisition of real estate inside the United 
States $322,000,000; 

(2) Research, development, test, and 
evaluation facilities at the Kwajalein Mis- 
sile Range $3,200,000; 

(3) Military Family Housing, four hun- 
dred units, $8,800,000: 

Malmsrtom Safeguard site, Montana, two 
hundred units, 

Grand Forks Safeguard site, North Dakota, 
two hundred units. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of this section not 
to exceed $334,000,000. 

(c) Authorization contained in this sec- 
tion (except subsection (b)) shall be subject 
to the authorizations and limitations of the 
Military Construction Authorization Act, 
1971, in the same manner as if such authori- 
zations had been included in that Act. 

(d) Within the amounts of the authoriza- 
tions for military construction for Safeguard, 
the Secretary of the Army or his designee is 
authorized to provide for, under such terms 
and conditions as he may determine, two 
hundred and twenty-five units of temporary 
family housing for occupancy on a rental 
basis by military and civilian personnel of 
the Department of Defense and their de- 
pendents at each Safeguard site in connection 
with any military construction and installa- 
tion and checkout of system equipment 
which is or may hereafter be authorized at 
a Safeguard site, if the Secretary of the Army 
or his designee determines that such tempo- 
rary housing is necessary in order to perform 
the construction and installation and check- 
out of system equipment, and that tempo- 
rary housing is not otherwise available under 
reasonable terms and conditions. 

Sec. 402. None of the funds authorized by 
this or any other Act may be obligated or ex- 
pended for the purpose of initiating deploy- 
ment of an anti-ballistic missile system at 
any site other than Whiteman Air Force Base, 
Knobnoster, Missouri; except that funds may 
be obligated or expended for the purpose of 
initiating advanced preparation (site selec- 
tion, land acquisition, site survey, and the 
procurement of long lead-time items) for 
an anti-ballistic missile system site at Francis 
E. Warren Air Force Base, Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming. Nothing in the foregoing sentence shall 
be construed as a limitation on the obliga- 
tion'or expenditure of funds in connection 
with the deployment of an anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system at Grand Forks’ Air Force Base, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, or Malmstrom 
Air Force Base, Great Falls, Montana. 

TITLE V—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 501. The Congress views with grave 
concern the deepening involvement of the 
Soviet Union in the Middle East and the clear 
and present danger to world peace resulting 
from such involvement which cannot be ig- 
nored by the United States. In order to restore 
and maintain the military balance in the 
Middle East, by furnishing to Israel the means 
of providing for its own security, the Presi- 
dent is authorized to transfer to Israel, by 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty, such aircraft, 
and equipment appropriate to use, maintain, 
and protect such aircraft, as may be neces- 
sary to counteract any past, present, or future 
increased military assistance provided to 
other countries of the Middle East. Any such 
sale, credit sale, or guaranty shall be made on 
terms and conditions not less favorable than 
those extended to other countries which re- 
celve the same or similar types of aircraft and 
equipment. 

Sec. 502, Subsection (a) of section 401 of 
Public Law 89-367, approved March 15, 1966 
(80 Stat, 37), as amended, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

“(a) (1) Not, to exceed. $2,500,000,000 of the 
funds authorized for appropriation for the 
use of the Armed Forces of the United States 
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under this or any other Act are authorized 
to be made available for their stated pur- 
poses to support: (A) Vietnamese and other 
free world forces in support of Vietnamese 
forces, (B) local forces in Laos and Thailand; 
and for related costs, during the fiscal year 
1971 on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Defense may determine. 

“(2) No defense article-may be furnished 
to the South Vietnamese forces, other free 
world forces in Vietnam, or to local forces in 
Laos or Thailand with funds authorized for 
the use of the Armed Forces of the United 
States under this or any other Act unless 
the government of the forces to which the 
defense article is to be furnished shall have 
agreed that— 

“(A) it will not, without the consent of 
the President— 

“(i) permit any use of such article by 
anyone not an officer, employee, or agent of 
that government, 

“(ii) transfer, or permit any officer, em- 
ployee, or agent of that government to trans- 
fer such article by gift, sale; or otherwise, 
or 

(iil) use of permit the use of such article 
for purposes other than those for which 
furnished; 

“(B) it will maintain the security of such 
article, and will provide substantially the 
same degree of security protection afforded 
to such article by the United States Gov- 
ernment; 

“(C) it will, as the President may require, 
permit continuous observation and review 
by, and furnish necessary information to, 
representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment with regard to the use of such article; 
and 

“(D) unless the President consents to 
other disposition, it will return to the 
United States Government for such use or 
disposition as the President considers in the 
best interests of the United States, any such 
article which is no longer needed for the 
purposes for which it was furnished. 

The President shall promptly submit a re- 
port to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the President of the Senate 
on the implementation of each agreement en- 
tered into in compliance with this para- 
graph. The President may not give his con- 
sent under clause (A) or (D) of this para- 
graph with respect to any defense article 
until the expiration of fifteen days after 
written notice has been given to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
President of the Senate regarding the pro- 
posed action of the President with respect 
to such article. As used in this paragraph 
the term ‘defense article’ shall have the same 
meaning prescribed for such term in sec- 
tion 644(d) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961. In order to allow a reasonable period 
of time for the Department of Defense to 
comply with the requirements of this para- 
graph, the provisions of such paragraph shall 
become effective sixty days after the date 
of enactment of this section.” 

Sec, 503, Of the total amount authorized 
to be appropriated by this Act for the pro- 
curement of the F-111 aircraft, $283,000,000 
of such amount may not be obligated or ex- 
pended for the procurement of such aircraft 
until and unless the Secretary of Defense 
has (1) determined that the F-111 aircraft 
has been subjected to and successfully com- 
pleted a comprehensive structural integrity 
test program, (2) approved a program for the 
procurement of such aircraft, and (3) certi- 
fied in a written report to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives that he has made such 
a determination) andapproved such a pro- 
gram, and has included in such written re- 
port the basis for making such determina- 
tion and approving such program, 

Sec, 504, (a) Of the total amount author- 
ized to be appropriated by this Act for the 
procurement of the C-5A aircraft, $200,000,- 
000 of such amount may not be obligated or 
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expended until and unless the Secretary of 
Defense has submitted to the Committees on 
Armed Services of the Senate and the House 
of Representatives a plan for the expendi- 
ture of such $200,000,000 and such commit- 
tees have approved such plan. In no event 
may all or any part of such $200,000,000 be 
obligated or expended except in accordance 
with a plan approved by such committees. 

(b) The $200,000,000 referred to in sub- 
section (a) of this section, following the 
approval of a plan pursuant to such subsec- 
tion, may be expended only for the reason- 
able and allocable direct and indirect costs 
incurred by the prime contractor under a 
contract entered into with the United States 
to carry out the C-5A aircraft program. No 
part of such amount may be used for— 

(1) direct costs of any other contract or 
activity of the prime contractor; 

(2) profit on any materials, supplies, or 
services which are sold or transferred be- 
tween any division, subsidiary, or affiliate of 
the prime contractor under the common con- 
trol of the prime contractor and such divi- 
sion, subsidiary, or affiliate; 

(3) bid and proposal costs, independent 
research and development costs, and the cost 
of other similar unsponsored technical effort; 
or 

(4) depreciation and amortization costs on 

property, plant, or equipment. 
Any of the costs referred to in the preceding 
sentence which would otherwise be allocable 
to any work funded by such $200,000,000 
may not be allocated to other portions of the 
C-5A aircraft contract or to any other con- 
tract with the United States, but payments 
to C-5A aircraft subcontractors shall not be 
subject to the restriction referred to in such 
sentence. 

(c) Any payment from such $200,000,000 
shall be made to the prime contractor 
through a special bank account from which 
such contractor may withdraw funds only 
after a request containing a detailed justifi- 
cation of the amount requested has been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the contracting 
officer for the United States. All payments 
made from such special bank account shall 
be audited by the Defense Contract Audit 
Agency of the Department of Defense and, on 
a quarterly basis, by the General Accounting 
Office. The Comptroller General shall submit 
to the Congress not more than thirty days 
after the close of each quarter a report on the 
audit for such quarter performed by the 
General Accounting Office pursuant to this 
subsection. 

(d) The restrictions and controls provided 
| for in this section with respect to the $200,- 
000,000 referred to in subsections (a) and (b) 
| of this section shall be in addition to such 

other restrictions and controls as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Defense or 
the Secretary of the Air Force. 

Sec. 505. Section 412(b) of Public Law 
86-149, as amended, is amended by inserting 
immediately before the word “unless” the 
following: “, or after December 31, 1970, to 
or for the use of the Navy for the procure- 
ment of torpedoes and related support equip- 
ment”. 

Sec. 560. (a) None of the funds authorized 

| to be appropriated by this Act shall be used 
for the procurement of delivery systems 
specifically designed to disseminate lethal 
chemical or any biological warfare agents, 

| or for the procurement of delivery system 

| parts or components specifically designed for 
such purpose, unless the President shall 
certify to the Congress that such procure- 
ment is essential to the safety and security 
of the United States. 

(b)(1) Section 409(b) of Public Law 
91-121, approved November 19, 1969 (83 Stat. 

| 209), is amended— 

(A) by striking out “or the open air test- 
ing of any such agent within the United 
States” in the material immediately preced- 
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ing paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following: “the open air testing 
of any such agent within the United States, 
or the disposal of any such agent within the 
United States”; 

(B) by striking out “transportation or 
testing” each time it appears in paragraphs 
(2), (3), and (4) and inserting in lieu there- 
of “transportation, testing, or disposal”; and 

(C) by inserting “or disposal” immediate- 
ly after “such testing” in paragraph (4) (A). 

(2) Section 409(c)(1) of such public law 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “deployment, or stor- 
age, or both,” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“deployment, storage, or disposal”; and 

(B) by striking out “deployment or stor- 
age” immediately after “unless prior notice 
of” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘“deploy- 
ment, storage, or disposal”. 

(c) (1) The Secretary of Defense shall un- 
dertake to enter into appropriate arrange- 
ments with the National Academy of Sciences 
to conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation to determine (A) the ecological 
and physiological dangers inherent in the 
use of herbicides, and (B) the ecological and 
physiological effects of the defoliation pro- 
gram carried out by the Department of De- 
fense in South Vietnam. 

(2) Of the funds authorized by this Act 
for research, development, testing, and eval- 
uation of chemical warfare agents and for 
defense against biological warfare agents, 
such amounts as are required shall be avail- 
able to carry out the study and investigation 
authorized by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section. 

(8) In entering into any arrangement with 
the National Academy of Sciences for con- 
ducting the study and investigation author- 
ized by paragraph (1) of this subsection, the 
Secretary of Defense shall request that the 
National Academy of Sciences submit a final 
report containing the results of its study 
and investigation to the Secretary not later 
than January 31, 1972. The Secretary shall 
transmit copies of such report to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress, together with such 
comments and recommendations as he deems 
appropriate, not later than March 1, 1972. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
is the so-called military procurement bill. 
The opening speech on the bill will be 
made tomorrow, after the conclusion of 
the morning business. 

Mr. President, there will be no votes 
tonight that I know of. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF MR. 
SYMINGTON TUESDAY MORNING 
NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Senate 
meets on Tuesday next, the distinguished 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
be recognized after the disposition of the 
Journal for not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I would 
like to inquire as to the further order of 
business after the military procurement 
bill. I realize that there is some amount 
of optimism in the inquiry. But I would 
be curious to know whether it is contem- 
plated that conference reports may be 
taken up from time to time or other busi- 
ness which would require the attention 
of Senators, even though there will be a 
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period of debate on the military procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, may we 
have order. I ask that the Senate sus- 
pend until we do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. The Senator may 
proceed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is antici- 
pated that the conference report on the 
education appropriations bill will be 
taken up some time on Monday next. 

It is hoped, when appropriation bills 
are reported by the full Appropriations 
Committee, that on those occasions we 
will go back on the double shift basis 
and, late in the evening, take up those 
appropriation bills so that we can be- 
come as current as possible in that re- 
spect. 

As Senators can see, the Calendar is 
pretty clear. The Senate committees have 
been working assiduously. The Senate is 
up on its work. That is about the best 
Ican say at the present time. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to the report of the committee of 
conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 14705) to ex- 
tend and improve the Federal-State un- 
employment compensation program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ate will be in order. 


SENATE PENSION STUDY GETS 
UNDERWAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 360 which, among 
other things, authorizes the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare to conduct 
a general study of pension and welfare 
funds, the Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
under the joint direction of its chairman 
and ranking minority member, Senator 
WILLIAMs of New Jersey and myself, has 
prepared a detailed 32-page survey from 
which is being mailed to the administra- 
tors of some 1,500 private pension plans 
representing a broad and varied sample 
of the private pension industry. 

The initiation of this survey is a major 
step forward in securing key information 
concerning the structure and operation 
of the private pension plan system. Much 
of this information has never been gath- 
ered before and yet it is essential if there 
is to be an intelligent and rational legis- 
lative approach to the problems of the 
private pension industry. 

The survey form, which incidentally 
is designated “Pension Study: Form P-1,” 
specifically explores four vital areas 
which, in my judgment, will illuminate 
in an unmistakable fashion what is right 
and what is wrong with the private pen- 
sion system. These four areas are: First, 
the nature of the retirement benefits 
promised by the plan; second, the re- 
quirements that must be met to obtain 
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these benefits; third, the likelihood of an 
employee under the plan actually receiv- 
ing such benefits; and fourth, the ade- 
quacy of the funding arrangements made 
by the plan. 

This P-1 form is the product of inten- 
sive efforts extending over a period of 
several months and involving the assist- 
ance of experts both in and out of the 
Government. 

In an article written by New York Post 
Correspondent Anthony  Prisendorf, 
which appeared in the New York Post 
on Wednesday, July 15, 1970, the form 
was described as a “unique nationwide 
survey.” Mr. Prisendorf’s article, as well 
as a current series of articles by Associ- 
ated Press writer Dick Barnes, which 
are appearing in the Buffalo Courier- 
Express and other newspapers through- 
out the country, illustrate in convincing 
detail the problems that have prompted 
great concern over the private pension 
system. As Mr. Barnes points out, thou- 
sands of Americans retire each year only 
to find that they will receive no private 
pension plan benefits from the plan they 
may have worked under for many years. 
The reason is that these private plans 
are, “a mishmash of low benefits, super- 
strict qualifying rules, lack of informa- 
tion, and in a few cases, misuse or mis- 
management of funds.” 

I am not surprised to see an escalating 
concern over a social problem of such 
appalling dimensions. Since 1967, I have 
urged the Congress to enact legislation 
which would bring about minimum 
standards of fairness in private pension 
plans and end the self-perpetuating, self- 
destructive characteristics of the system. 
About a month ago, I presented statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics from which the inference can 
be drawn that the risk of loss of benefits 
in private pension plans is abnormally 
high, so high that but for the fact that 
the pension issues, as Mr. Barnes ‘points 
out in his article, are dry and complex, 
there would doubtless be—and should 
be—an overwhelming public demand for 
congressional action to reform these 
plans. 

I recognize, however, that the Congress 
should not rely on inferences alone, no 
matter how well-founded, in considering 
legislative proposals of such major im- 
pact. The survey initiated by the Senate 
Labor Subcommittee will answer this 
need. It will, for the first time, pin down 
in precise detail essential facts relative 
to the adequacy of employee benefit pro- 
tection under the private pension system. 

The continuing spectacle of substan- 
tial numbers of retired workers having 
lost anticipated pension benefits despite 
having been covered under private pen- 
sion plans for many years, is a matter 
that can only be ignored by the business 
community, labor, pension planners, and 
the Government at their peril. As United 
Auto Workers President Leonard Wood- 
cock has perceptively observed in an 
eloquent letter to all Members of Con- 
gress, there is great danger in emphasiz- 
ing the critical security needs of busi- 
ness—dramatized by recent events in- 
volving the collapse of the Penn Central 
Railroad—while ignoring the equally 
desperate security needs of the worker. 
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Such a lack of justice in ordering our 
priorities would inevitably be interpreted, 
as Mr. Woodcock aptly remarks, as “a 
politics of class verging on the classic 
Marxian strain.” 

As a matter of fact, we have already 
witnessed a Penn Central debacle in the 
private pension field. In 1963, Studebaker 
Corp. closed its operations in South Bend 
and as a result some 4,400 workers with 
vested pension rights were cut adrift 
with only 15 cents for every dollar of 
pension benefits they had earned, and 
no meaningful opportunity to earn a pri- 
vate pension elsewhere and there are 
other cases like Studebaker although 
perhaps not of the same magnitude. 

It is time we stopped thinking about 
pensions as an esoteric specialty reserved 
for a select “priesthood” of actuaries, 
consultants, insurance experts, and other 
technicians, and started thinking about 
pensions in human terms. On June 18, 
1970, I addressed the International Exec- 
utive Board and Staff of the Steelworkers 
on the subject of pension plan termina- 
tions and the need for reinsurance which 
my bill, S. 2167, would provide. In that 
speech I noted that “the problems of for- 
feiture of benefits by reason of restrictive 
requirements or terminations of one sort 
or another is a very real one, which is 
exacerbated by the fact that the em- 
ployees who are being shortchanged by 
these plans have foregone wage increases 
in favor of obtaining these retirement 
benefits.” In recent testimony before the 
House General Subcommittee on Labor, 
the distinguished president of the United 
Steelworkers Union, I. W. Abel, stressed: 

That the failure to pay promised and 
earned pensions is as much the exploitation 
of labor as are long hours and low wages, 
and that nothing can drain life and hope out 
of a worker faster than the denial or loss of 
a pension after a lifetime of labor. 


Mr. President, our country has been 
characterized. as an affluent society; yet 
today there are untold thousands of re- 
tired workers living perilously close to 
the poverty level who feel deceived, be- 
trayed, and even gyped by a private pen- 
sion system in which they had placed 
their hopes and their trust. Only the 
most brutally cynical can now say to 
these hapless victims: ““Well—you should 
have read the fine print in your pension 
plan. If you had, you would have real- 
ized that your chances of actually ob- 
taining retirement benefits were really 
quite remote.” 

There is only one way to answer the 
mounting cries of resentment and de- 
spair over a system that, even assuming 
the best of intentions, so persistently ig- 
nores the human equation. And that is 
to enact legislation which establishes es- 
sential standards of equity for the work- 
ers covered by these plans and provides 
the mechanisms by which their hard- 
earned pension credits can be protected 
against economic misfortune. Let us not 
wait for massive tragedies like the Stude- 
baker closing to proliferate before we are 
convinced of the necessity for such ac- 
tion. By then our constituents may be 
asking us to dismantle the private pen- 
sion system. Let us act now to preserve 
it. 

Members interested in the pension 
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study form of questionnaire—form P—- 
can get a copy from me or Senator 
WILLIAMs. 

I ask unanimous consent to haye 
printed in the Recorp the various news- 
paper articles and other pertinent mate- 
rial on this subject, including my speech 
to the United Steelworkers. 

There being no objection, the mate- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Record, as follows: 

SENATE UNIT CHECKS PENSION PLANS 
(By Antony Prisendorf) 

WASHINGTON.—Throughout the country 
there are probably thousands of retired men 
and women who, to their utter dismay, found 
out too late that they didn’t meet the fine- 
print requirements of their private pension 
plans. 

How many such people there are, who 
they are, and how long they contributed a 
portion of their salaries to a plan under the 
misguided assumption that upon retirement 
they would automatically begin receiving 
regular benefits—these are some of the ques- 
tions to be answered in a unique, nation- 
wide survey being made by a Senate sub- 
committee. 

In most cases that have been recorded or 
brought to an individual Congressman’s át- 
tention, pension benefits are withheld from 
retired employes because the workers did not 
fulfill the demanding longevity requirements 
for “vesting” rights. 

These “vesting” rights represent a work- 
er's non-forfeitable share in the pension 
plan to which he has contributed over the 
span of his employment. 

ENTITLED TO PENSION 


Once vested, the employe is entitled to his 
pension benefits after retirement, even if he 
is fired, laid off or otherwise severed from 
his present job. 

But all too often, Senate investigators 
have found, an employe doesn’t attain 
“vested” status until he has worked steadily 
for the same employer for 10 years—a rela- 
tively infrequent occurrence because of this 
country’s highly mobile and fluid labor force. 

Hypothetically, these investigators report, 
if such an employe worked steadily at the 
same job for nine years, 11 months and 29 
days and was then abruptly fired, he would 
forfeit all benefit rights to the pension plan 
to which he had contributed regularly dur- 
ing that time. 

A second, less frequent form of retirement 
trauma occurs when a or insuf- 
ficiently funded pension plan goes bank- 
rupt—as was the classic case at a Stude- 
baker plant in Indiana in 1964—and the 
employes, though “vested,” received little or 
none of their rightful benefits. 

What makes the subject one of growing 
interest to members of Congress is its dimen- 
sions. At present there are an estimated 30 
million American workers participating in 
33,000 private pension plans. 

(The word “private” distinguishes them 
from the public pension plans offered by the 
federal government to its employes or even 
Social Security.) 

Of even greater interest to some members 
of the Senate is that these private pension 
plans have combined assets of 126 billion, 
which one specialist on Capitol Hill de- 
scribed as “the largest aggregate to essen- 
tially unregulated funds in the country.” 

Efforts to impose some form of federal 
reguiation are at the heart of the current 
survey being made by a Senate labor sub- 
committee, of which Sen. Williams (D-N.J.) 
is chairman, and Sen. Javits is the ranking 
minority member. 

Subcommittee staff members are now in 
the process of mailing detailed, 32-page ques- 
tionnaires to the administrators of more than 
1000 of the private pension plans. 
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“We hope to determine, among other 
things,” the two Senators said, “what bene- 
fit rights an employee gets under a plan, 
what funding arrangements are provided to 
pay benefits, under what circumstances an 
employe forfeits his benefit rights, and how 
likely he is to do so. 

“Much of this information has never been 
compiled before,” Javits and Williams went 
on, “yet it is essential to full understanding 
of the many problems that confront private 
pension funds.” 

According to one knowledgeable Congres- 
sional source, little has been done so far be- 
cause of “massive pressures” brought by just 
about every side—organized labor as well as 
the administrators of the pension plans. 

Congressional specialists in the area of pen- 
sion plans are relatively certain that their 
private misgivings will be supported by the 
results of the survey. 

So, they are already planning to propose, 
as Javits has in the past, that a uniform 
vesting requirement be adopted nationwide. 

Under the Javits formula, an employee 
would begin acquiring vested rights after six 
years in graduated 10 per cent increments 
each year until he reached full vesting after 
15 years. 

Moreover, a federal pension commission 
would be established to administer the pro- 
grams and to consolidate the piece-meal reg- 
ulatory functions now performed by the 
Treasury, and Labor Depts. and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission. 

[From the Buffalo Courler-Express, 
July 13, 1970] 
Few Workers ARE DESTINED To REAP 
PENSION HARVEST 


(By Dick Barnes) 
WASHINGTON.—Thousands of Americans 
retire each year only to find they'll get no 
money from the private pension plan they 


may have worked under for years. 

The reason, an Associated Press study 
shows, is that many of the nation’s 33,000 
private pension plans are a mishmash of 
low benefits, superstrict qualifying rules, lack 
of information and, in. a few cases, misuse 
or mismanagement of funds. 

Many other plans are progressive and gen- 
erous in benefits, so thousands of workers do 
get the retirement check they expect, particu- 
larly if they worked most of their career for 
one employer in a well-paid industry. 

Although the majority of plans are pru- 
dently run, criminal activity dots the field. 

Mafia names have cropped up in New York 
trials inyolving kickbacks for loans from a 
Teamsters pension fund, Grand juries in Chi- 
cago and Los Angeles are probing other pen- 
sion fund loans. 

Beyond such attention-grabbing cases, 
weaknesses in some pension fund operations 
leave the elderly with disappointment in- 
stead of a retirement check and sometimes a 
forced shove into poverty rolls instead of 
economic stability in their waning years. 

One expert, for instance, found that only 
one of every 10 workers covered by pension 
plans in several low-waged industries would 
ever receive pension benefits. 

Example of frustration abound: 

A sheet metal worker from the Northwest 
who for years alternated between two union 
locals because of work availability found 
when he reached age 70 he would get a pen- 
sion from neither. 

A retired hat worker in Manhattan was 
notified by her pension plan that payments 
would be suspended for a year because the 
fund was not taking in enough money. 

A business executive quit his firm after 
18 years, thinking he had pension benefits 
he could draw at age 65. But when he went 
to work for a competitor, his original com- 
pany canceled the pension right. 

A woman who worked 37 years in New York 
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was forced out of her job by a shop shut- 
down and was told to temporarily withdraw 
from her union. Later, when she sought her 
pension, she was told the withdrawal had 
cost her the pension. 

Letters full of such claims of unfairness, 
broken promises and misunderstandings 
come regularly to government agencies and 
Officials. 

A few of the writers can be helped. 

Most can’t. 

There is little federal or state regulation of 
private pension plans or their $126 billion in 
assets. 

Annual financial reports must be filed with 
some agencies. The Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice must approve a fund if it is to be tax- 
exempt. And federal law prohibits some fia- 
grant types of financial mismanagement. 

But funds set their own benefit levels. 
They determine their own qualification rules. 
Many select their own well-paid lawyers, 
consultants and advisers, and make their 
own investments. 

A federal grand jury in Chicago is examin- 
ing the loans an investment adviser nego- 
tiated for the Barbers Union pension fund. 
Loans with a total face value of $7 million 
are delinquent—and the fund only has $21 
million in total assets. 

A Federal grant jury in Los Angeles is 
probing a $14.5 million involvement by the 
Teamsters Union’s Central States, Southeast 
and Southwest Areas Pension Fund in a Los 
Angeles land development, City officials also 
are involved. 

Not all cases involve loans. 

For example: 

The Employees Savings and Profit Sharing 
Fund of the Kropp Forge Co. of Chicago 
purchased 206,318 shares of the company’s 
stock from two departing company. officers 
for $3 a share, The stock was worth $1.875 
a share at the time, according to a report 
the fund filed with the Labor Dept. 

The United Mine Workers’ welfare and pen- 
sion fund deposited $67 million one year in 
& non-interest-bearing checking account in 
a bank the union controlled, costing the fund 
more than $3 million in lost interest. 

The administrator of the Painters Pension 
Fund of Suffolk County, N.Y, was indicted 
on charges of embezzlement and bribery in 
connection with the purchase of fund office 
equipment. The same fund paid $19,184: in 
insurance commissions to a man whose wife 
worked for the fund, He had little previous 
insurance experience. 

Pension trustees who also were officers of 
the McCrory Corp., which maintained the 
plan, purchased shares of McCrory stock for 
the fund while they sold their own holdings. 
When the fund quit buying, the stock prices 
dropped by two-thirds. The fund lost $4.5 
million in this and other securities transac- 
tions. 

A local Teamsters’ fund contracted for 
land in a remote area to build housing for 
retired people but couldn't get a federally 
guaranted loan after the government found 
20. of the 26 acres were under water and 
nearly half the rest consisted of a rock out- 
cropping. 

Legislation to tighten the fiduciary re- 
sponsibility of pensions trustees and admin- 
istrators and to prohibit various self-dealing 
practices is moving toward passage in Con- 
gress. 

Some advocates of pension reform are try- 
ing to win simultaneous passage for pro- 
visions dealing with the broader and stickier 
issues of vesting and funding. 

Vesting refers to the process and qualifi- 
cations under which a worker becomes en- 
titled to an eventual pension even if he 
quits his employer before retirement age, 
Funding refers to the manner in which 
money is paid into the the pension fund to 
meet its retirement check obligations. 

Vesting and funding issues are dry, com- 
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plex and subject to wide dispute—yet their 
human impact is far broader than the more 
isolated cases of fraud and misuse. 

About 30 million workers, less than half of 
all private wage and salaried workers, are 
covered by retirement plans, About 3 million 
retired persons now receive private pensions. 

The bulk of uncovered workers is in small 
businesses. 

More than 90 per cent of pension plans are 
run by the employer. 

Almost all of the rest are run jointly by 
representatives of a union and representa- 
tives of a number of small employers who 
deal with the union. 

The employer makes all contributions in 
nearly three-fourths cf the plans. Both em- 
ployers and employes contribute in about 
one-fourth, and employes alone contribute in 
only 1 per cent. 

Courts today increasingly label these em- 
ployer contributions as simply a deferred 
wage earned by the worker—not a gift from 
the employer as early pension benefits were 
considered. 

But with this trend has come. growing 
concern about whether the deferred wage 
will be there when the worker retires. 

Thomas R., Donahue, an assistant secretary 
of labor during the Johnson administration 
told the Senate Labor Committee: 

“In all too many cases the pension prom- 
ise shrinks to this: ‘If you remain in good 
health and stay with the same company until 
you are 65 years old, and if the company is 
still in business, and if your department 
has not been abolished, and if you haven't 
been laid off for too long a period, and if 
there’s enough money in the fund, and that 
money has been prudently managed, you 
will get a pension.” 

“It is utterly indefensible in a society as 
affluent as ours that an individual's economic 
security in his later years should rest on 
such & flimsy foundation and be so endan- 
gered by such an incredible list of ‘ifs’ and 
‘maybe,’ ” said Donahue. 

Mario Impellizeri, a New York pension con- 
sultant, testified before the House general 
labor subcommittee this year that his study 
of 10 plans covering 60,000 low-paid workers 
“discloses that less than 10 per cent will ever 
receive a pension benefit.” 

He found that to be eligible for a pension, 
a worker had to compile at least 20 years of 
continuous service ending with his retire- 
ment at age 65. Yet annual turnover in the 
industries studied averaged 25 per cent, Im- 
pellizeri said. 

Only about one of every six employes cov- 
ered by the mammoth Western Conference 
of Teamsters pension plan will qualify for 
a pension, according to fund officials, de- 
Spite the fact that they can transfer among 
any of 13,000 employers and can qualify for 
some pension rights if they have 15 years 
of service at age 52, 

Merton C. Bernstein, an Ohio State Univer- 
sity law professor, gave a Senate committee 
this interpretation of how pension plans 
work: 

“The losses of many provide the funds with 
which the pay-off is made to the lucky few— 
just as at any honest race track.” 

He listed business failures, reorganizations, 
mergers, government contract losses and em- 
ploye turnover all as factors in eliminating 
workers from pension plans before they qual- 
ify for benefits. He estimated that “as few as 
one out of five may reach the winner’s 
circle.” 

James Curtis, a Seattle actuary on the 
board of the National Foundation of Health, 
Welfare and Pension Plans, Inc., told a con- 
gressional subcommittee he thought a pen- 
sion qualification rate of “one out of two 
people is going to be more accurate than 
one out of nine”—a figure cited often by 
pension reform advocate Rep. John Dent, 
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D-Pa., chairman of the House general labor 
subcommittee. 

Even for those retirees who do get their 
pensions, the size of the checks seldom 
guarantee luxurious living. 

A Social Security Administration report 
predicts that in 1980, 74 per cent of couples 
and 83 per cent of unmarried persons who 
get pensions will receive less than $2,000 a 
year. Not counting Social Security benefits 
only 2 per cent of couples and 1 per cent ot 
single people will get more than $4,000 an- 
nually. 

An ll-year study by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics shows that an average of 22,500 
employees a year are in pension plans which 
terminate. Some are absorbed into other 
plans through corporate merger and some 
are paid accrued benefits. But others are 
left with nothing. 

The biggest termination in recent years 
followed the shutdown of the Studebaker 
plant in South Bend, Ind. 

Studebaker workers with at least 10 years 
of service who were 60 or older lost no bene- 
fits. But after they were taken care of, there 
was only enough money left in the funds to 
give 15 per cent of the accrued value of their 
benefits to workers with 10 or more years of 
service who were between 40 and 59 years 
of age. Workers who were younger or who 
had less than 10 years’of service got nothing. 

One Studebaker employe who got only 15 
per cent of his benefits was 59 years old. He 
had worked for the firm since he was 16. 
LETTER From UNITED AUTO WORKERS PRESI- 

DENT LEONARD WOODCOCK TO ALL MEMBERS 

OF CONGRESS URGING PUBLIC REINSURANCE 

OF ACCUMULATED PRIVATE PENSION RIGHTS 

JuLy 2, 1970. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am writing to you 
and to the other members of the Congress to 
urge that at least as much consideration be 
given to public reinsurance of the accumu- 
lated private pension rights of workers as is 
being given to bailing out both Wall Street 
speculators whose brokers go bankrupt and 
the stockholders of the Penn-Central Rail- 
road. 

In his June 17 televised addess on the state 
of the economy, President Nixon told the 
nation that we are in transition from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy. Senator Mans- 
field and economic indicators suggest that the 
word for our situation is recession. We in the 
UAW are struck by the fact that whether 
we are in an economy of war, peace or tran- 
sition, in recession or what passes for pros- 
perity, the conduct of government and eco- 
nomic affairs remains too largely in the grip 
of a double standard: all Americans are 
equal, but some Americans are more equal 
than others. Walter Reuther used to refer to 
this double standard as Park Avenue social- 
ism for the rich and free enterprise for the 
poor. The President's program “specifically 
addressed to help the people who need help 
most in a period of economic transition” re- 
flects that double standard. Mr. Nixon called 
for: 

“Establishment of an insurance corpora- 
tion with a Federal backstop to guarantee 
the investor against losses that could be 
caused by financial difficulties of brokerage 
houses. .. .” 

Yet he made no reference to and indicated 
no support for a long-pending proposal to 
provide similar insurance to meet the urgent 
need of wage-earners and lower-salaried 
workers who stand to lose the protection of 
privately negotiated pensions if the com- 
panies they work for should go out of busi- 
ness before their pension programs are fully 
funded. Yet the closing of plants and the 
wiping out of workers’ pension rights are an 
obvious potential consequence of a transi- 
tion from war to a peace economy, while it is 
difficult to see any necessary connection be- 
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tween such a transition and trouble in 
brokerage houses. 

Again, the collapse of the Penn-Central 
Railroad has brought on the spectacle of 
Administration figures falling over each 
other in their haste to shore up the manage- 
ments and to protect the stockholders of the 
Penn-Central and other threatened lines 
through massive infusions of Federally guar- 
anteed loans. The Secretary of Transportation 
admitted that such action to help the Penn- 
Central management would be “gambling” 
on “high-risk loans.” Nevertheless he at- 
tempted to panic the Congress and the coun- 
try with the hobgoblin of nationalization of 
the railroads if the risk were not taken. And 
the President himself, in his June 17 speech 
on the economy, authorized the gamble by 
calling for: 

“Legislation that will enable the Depart- 
ment of Transportation to provide emergency 
assistance to railroads in financial difficul- 
ties.” 

We in the UAW are not in principle critical 
of financial aid to stricken corporations. Nor 
are we necessarily opposed to action to pro- 
tect investors or even speculators from losses 
stemming from financial difficulties of bro- 
kerage houses. Yet we ask: Are these people— 
the well-heeled managements of conglomer- 
ate corporations and others affluent enough 
to be able to speculate in Wall Street— 
among “the people who need help most in 
a period of economic transition”? 

We think not. These people may need help, 
but they certainly need help less than the 
poor, the unemployed, and millions of aging 
Americans for whom retirement brings a 
severe slash in income that frequently 
means ending their days in poverty. 

The President gave a thought to these old- 
er Americans in his economic speech, propos- 
ing that the Congress tie Social Security 
benefits to the cost of living. This would be 
helpful, but tying a poverty retirement in- 
come to the cost of living would merely 
guarantee an unruffied prolongation of 
poverty. 

It is the gross inadequacy of Social Secu- 
rity benefits that has given privately ne- 
gotiated pension rights such critical impor- 
tance in workers’ hopes and plans for retire- 
ment. Yet the President was silent with re- 
spect to the plight of the many American 
workers who own no railroads and possess no 
stock portfolios to speak of, only a private 
pension promise that offers them hope of & 
standard of life in retirement beyond the 
bare minimum possible under Social Secu- 
rity. Public reinsurance of private pension 
funds—similar to the imsurance provided 
since the 1930s for bank deposits and akin to 
the backstop Federal protection the President 
asks for investors—would bring all of us 
closer together and nearer to fulfillment of 
the American dream of which Mr. Nixon 
spoke to such applause in his address to the 
Junior Chambers of Commerce. 

The number of persons dependent upon 
private pension plans is far greater than the 
number of Wall Street speculators and 
Penn-Central stockholders whose problems 
have generated the urgent concern and pre- 
cipitate haste of an army of would-be res- 
cuers. Some 28 million persons are presently 
covered by private pension plans and it is 
forecast that 42 million will be covered by 
1980. 

In contrast to the handful of brokerage 
firms that have experienced difficulties and 
the one railroad recently forced into receiver- 
ship, some 4,000 pension plans were ter- 
minated in the United States between 1955 
and 1965. These terminations, all too fre- 
quently, subjected affected workers to the 
double tragedy of lost jobs and loss of sub- 
stantial prospective pension rights at a stage 
in life when they had little or no opportunity 
to earn further pension entitlement. 

We in the UAW have been pressing since 
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1961 for an insurance program to protect pri- 
vate pension funds. Delegates to a UAW 
convention that year, comparing the promis- 
sory nature of bank deposits and pension 
plans, declared: 

“Pension plans also represent private prom- 
ises, this time by employers, which they may 
not be able to keep if they get into deep 
financial difficulties before the plans have 
been fully funded. These plans are so wide- 
spread and private pensions to supplement 
social security have become such an integral 
part of our system of providing for retire- 
ment that their protection must also be ac- 
cepted as an essential feature of public pol- 
icy. The catastrophe to the worker who sees 
the security which his pension rights rep- 
resent to him swept away by the failure of an 
employer is just as great as the catastrophe 
of the depositor who loses his lifetime sav- 
ings in a bank failure. The solution is essen- 
tially the same.” 

Congress in the relatively prospering early 
1960s was not impressed by the reality or 
urgency of this problem and failed to enact 
legislation which would have shored up the 
security of workers’ pensions. Then, 5 days 
before Christmas 1963, the last car came off 
the South Bend line of the Studebaker Cor- 
poration, and as a result some 4,400 workers 
between the ages of 40 and 59, who had 
earned a vested pension right through ten or 
more years of service to the corporation, 
found that right meaningless when their 
plant shut down with only enough money 
in the fund to provide pensions to workers 
age 60 and over. As a result, workers with as 
much as 40 years of seniority who, even if 
they found another job, were too old to start 
acquiring new pension credits from another 
employer, were left stranded. 

The collapse of Studebaker dramatized the 
predicament of its workers and of workers 
in other companies who might also find the 
paper promises implicit in unfunded pen- 
sion rights repudiated as a result of plant 
closings. Still the Congress failed to enact a 
pension reinsurance law, leaning heavily on 
the argument that great technical difficulties 
in framing such a law stood in the way. 

As of February 26, 1970, when Walter Reu- 
ther made a plea for a pension reinsurance 
law in one of his last statements to the Con- 
gress, the opposition no longer rested on 
technical difficulties; it was more or less con- 
ceded that, as Mr. Reuther said, for a small 
premium cost spread universally over all 
plans, they could be protected. The argu- 
ment had now shifted to the claim that there 
was no need for such a protective mechanism, 
since only a small percentage of workers were 
affected in what was after all but an “inci- 
dental failure” of the present system. 

Mr. Reuther stated that this is the logic 
to be expected from a computer but not from 
a human being. He called for: 

“A balanced combination of adequate pub- 
lic and private pension plans, with appro- 
priate public support assuring the fulfill- 
ment of expectations of the private 
sector . ...” 

And he stated: 

“As the richest nation in the world we 
cannot continue to deny our older citizens 
their measure of economic justice and human 
dignity. We must act now to assure society's 
promise to present retirees and to avoid the 
potential failure for even a small number of 
the millions of workers rightfully anticipat- 
ing a secure retirement.” 

The closing down of plants or operations is 
not & rare occurrence in any industry in our 
economy. In our own industry, we think of 
Hudson, Studebaker, Packard, Kaiser-Frazer 
as well as a host of smaller companies. Nor 
has it been rare in recent years for plants to 
close or operations to end, wiping out the 
hopes of security in retirement for men and 
women too old to start from scratch on other 
jobs. In recent years the UAW has been 
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obliged to close out negotiated pension plans 
for a variety of reasons: a fire totally destroy- 
ing the plant; the close-out of a smaller 
plant bought by a larger company; part of an 
operation discontinued because an obso- 
lescent plant had become uneconomic. The 
latest closing of a plant under contract to 
UAW took place on July 1, 1970, with its pen- 
sion plan 11 years away from full funding. 
Among the victims of that closing were a 
man and a woman, both 52 years old, each 
with 37 years of service. Because of their age, 
their entire 37 years with the company were 
washed out as far as pension benefits are 
concerned, 

When plants are closed down, there is apt 
to be talk about “the price we pay for 
progress’’—yet that price is too often inequi- 
tably distributed, entailing, for example, a 
more efficient operation for the employer but 
unemployoment and a wiped-out pension 
promise for the worker. Certainly from the 
fruits of the progress that we are all supposed 
to enjoy, assurance can be given that the 
security of pension benefits will be main- 
tained. 

The President speaks of the people who 
need help in a period of economic transition. 
But it should be clear that for wage earners 
and to a somewhat lesser extent for salaried 
workers, the “transition economy” is not a 
sometime thing but a permanent aspect of 
their lives. Blue-collar workers particularly 
work and live all their lives on the cutting 
and bruising edges of technological and eco- 
nomic change, in war and peace, in sickness 
and health, in youth and age. A special White 
House panel that studied the problems and 
needs of blue-collar workers has within the 
last few days transmitted a report to the 
President urging Administration action to 
deal with the economic and social needs of 
such workers, whom the report described as 
economically trapped and socially scorned. It 
is primarily these workers and their families, 
rather than railroad managers and specula- 
tors, who need help. 

We detect a disproportion in the rationing 
of the President's concern, a show of prefer- 
ence for a kind of Wall Street or Easy Street 
welfare state which if indulged by the 
Congress would come dangerously close 
to—if it did not actually arrive at—a politics 
of class verging on the classic Marxian strain. 

In this disturbing situation, we feel that 
the Congress has a stronger role to play and a 
considerable responsibility to play it. The 
question of establishing a pension reinsur- 
ance system has been in Congressional limbo 
for years. The President of the United States 
has asked the Congress to produce legislation 
to insure investors against their losses. We 
earnestly hope that the Congress will now see 
the substantive and symbolic merit of enact- 
ing a pension reinsurance law without fur- 
ther unseemly delay. Having thus offered as- 
surance of retirement security to American 
workers, the Congress could then go on with 
good grace to consider the security needs of 
Wall Street speculators. 

If we are to bring this country together, we 
are going to have to curb the impulse of Wall 
Street socialism in favor of much larger doses 
of Main Street and back-street democracy— 
on both sides of the railroad tracks. Treating 
Americans more equally would facilitate our 
progress not only toward a peacetime econo- 
my but toward a more peaceful society as 
well. Enactment of a law to protect negotiat- 
ed pension funds would be one firm step in 
that direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD WOODCOCK, 
President, International Unton, UAW. 
PRIVATE PENSION PLAN REFORM 

The issues involved in pension reform, I 
know, are of critical importance to you, and 
your union has been a leader in advocating 
the correction of serious defects in the pri- 
vate retirement system. 
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I also know that the Steelworkers Union 
has been a pioneer in the development of 
vesting in the pension plans you negotiated 
so that your members are not subject to total 
forfeiture of benefits after long years of 
service, as is so often the case in other in- 
dustries. And it comes as no surprise to me 
that your leadership is backing pension plan 
reinsurance, which I also support. For it is 
the vested plan which really needs rein- 
surance the most; there the workers have 
something to lose. On the other hand, the 
collapse of a plan in which few if any workers 
have vested rights is only a “loss” of benefits 
the workers never had in the first place. 

As many of you are aware, I have a strong 
and abiding interest in the subject of pen- 
sion reform, having introduced the first com- 
prehensive legislation on the subject, and 
my desire to secure needed standards with 
respect to the operation of the private pen- 
sion system has not diminished. In fact, my 
conviction that basic regulation is required 
has become increasingly firm since I first 
introduced my bill in 1967. 

Yet, there has been a growing marshalling 
of forces aimed at frustrating pension reform 
legislation. These forces—which include sub- 
stantial segments of the business community 
and even some international unions—are 
quite formidable and it will require great 
unity and perseverance on the part of. the 
trade union movement if effective reforms 
are to be realized. This union is to be com- 
mended for its effort to communicate to its 
members and the people the serious dimen- 
sions of the private pension issue. But, labor 
has not at this point sufficiently knit to- 
gether on the pension reform issues. To 
counter the opponents of pension reform ef- 
fectively will require much greater efforts 
by labor than has been the case so far; this 
union with others will need to come to- 
gether to furnish the backing that is re- 
quired if this legislation is to get off the 
ground. 

Your President has specifically asked me 
to speak tonight on the subject of pension 
reinsurance and I intend to do that. But be- 
fore I do, I wish to give you my general im- 
pressions with regard to the pending pro- 
posals. 

CURRENT OUTLOOK 

As you know, there are now pending in 
Congress fiduciary bills amending the Wel- 
fare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act—one of 
which I introduced in the Senate on behalf 
of the Administration—and some broader 
proposals dealing with vesting, funding, re- 
insurance, etc., including my own compre- 
hensive bill. Hearings on both the fiduciary 
bills and the broader legislation are being 
held by the House Subcommittee on Labor. 
The Senate Labor Subcommittee has not got- 
ten around to holding hearings on this sub- 
ject, but I have every expectation that such 
hearings will be held this session. 

The Senate Labor Committee is, however, 
engaged in a study of the United Mine 
Workers Welfare and Pension Fund, and Iam 
making every effort to see that this study 
goes into the broader issues of pension re- 
form. I think a substantial body of evidence 
has been built up in the last few years which 
amply justifies the necessity for fiduciary 
standards and, in my judgment, gathering 
further examples of fiduciary abuses in other 
funds would simply be cumulative. There is 
a fairly broad consensus that fiduciary stand- 
ards are necessary. Even so, whether such a 
fiduciary bill can be enacted this year re- 
mains uncertain; a decisive opportunity cer- 
tainly would be presented if the House should 
pass such a measure. 

The enactment of fiduciary legislation, 
however, is just the beginning. There are 
those who have urged that fiduciary legisla- 
tion only be enacted as part of a package 
which covers the other issues of pension 
reform ie. vesting, funding, reinsurance, 
etc. On the other hand, there are those who 
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undoubtedly are willing to go along with 
enactment of fiduciary legislation provided 
that nothing further be accomplished. This 
latter group will probably say that having 
accomplished fiduciary reform, which as I 
indicated is not all that controversial, Con- 
gress ought to wait and see what happens 
before doing anything further. This tactic 
is similar to that employed in prior legisla- 
tive efforts directed to regulation of pension 
plans. You may recall that the original Wel- 
fare and Pension Plan Disclosure Act was a 
very weak. measure. At that time it was 
argued that Congress should take just a 
little step at a time and not rush in all at 
once. That Act proved to be so worthless 
that it had to be amended in 1962, and 
even now it requires further strengthening 
if it is to be effective; yet nothing has hap- 
pened for twelve years. 

As I indicated when I introduced the 
Administration’s fiduciary proposal, I think 
the proposal is fine as far as it goes, but I 
don’t think it goes far enough. With respect 
to matters of vesting, funding, reinsurance, 
etc., the Administration’s bill adopts a 
“truth-in-lending” approach. New disclosure 
provisions are proposed which would require 
pension plans to inform participants as to 
their rights under the plan, the nature of 
the vesting provisions, if any, where the 
plan stands in terms of funding and what 
the participant would receive if the plan 
terminated. I think these are good provi- 
sions and a worthy improvement to exist- 
ing law. But they will not cure the more 
serious deficiencies in the private pension 
system. ‘“‘Truth-in-lending” is fine but there 
have to be usury laws as well. 

It is for this reason that, favorably im- 
pressed as I am by the Administration's 
fiduciary proposal, I will continue to work 
for broader legislation, as represented by the 
comprehensive bill, including funding and 
vesting which I have offered. 

The pension plan system has achieved great 
success much of which is due to unions, 
like the Steelworkers. Certainly the sheer 
size of the system in terms of accumulated 
assets is rather awesome. 

Latest S.E.C. studies show that as of 1969, 
pension fund assets, both insured and non- 
insured, soared to $126.2-billion. These funds 
are expected to accumulate over $200-billion 
by 1980. 

Paradoxically, there are disturbing defects 
in this vast system. Chief among these is 
the fact that, according to the testimony of 
former Secretary of Labor Shultz, approxi- 
mately one-third of the 29-million partici- 
pants covered by private pension plans will 
never receive a pension from these plans, 

At first impression, this stunning dis- 
closure seems incongruous with the statis- 
tics revealing the vast resources accumulated 
by these funds. Closer inspection, however 
reveals that there are two principal factors 
responsible for this paradox: First, at least 
one-half to two-thirds of the plans in exist- 
ence contain requirements—late vesting for 
example—with regard to qualification for re- 
tirement benefits that are sufficiently re- 
strictive to preclude many participants from 
any realistic hope of obtaining any benefits; 
second, layoffs, plant closings and business 
or technological circumstances resulting in 
plan terminations often cause participants 
to lose some or all of the retirement benefits 
they had anticipated. 


PENSION REINSURANCE 


The rate of formal plan terminations po- 
tentially effecting loss of benefit rights has 
been estimated by former Secretary of Labor 
Shultz at about 500 a year, affecting approx- 
imately 25,000 participants. I think these es- 
timates may be too low because they are 
based on formal plan terminations reported 
to the Treasury Department. I do not be- 
lieve that they fully reflect the extent of in- 
stances sometimes characterized as “partial 
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terminations,” where through plant closing, 
lay-offs, corporate mergers, etc., a substan- 
tial number of participants are separated 
from the scope of the plan with loss of bene- 
fit rights even though the plan continues in 
existence. 

In any event, the problem of forfeiture of 
benefits by reason of restrictive requirements 
or terminations of one sort or another is a 
very real one, which is exacerbated by the fact 
that the employees who are being short- 
changed by these plans have foregone wage 
increases in favor of obtaning these retire- 
ment benefits. Regardless of whether the 
current rate of termination is viewed as large 
or small in proportion to the total number 
of pension plans in existence, it doesn't take 
too much foresight to be concerned about the 
magnitude of loss that would result if we 
were to experience a prolonged period of 
severe economic distress. 

A harbinger of what might be in store is 
represented by current conditions in the 
aerospace industry. The large lay-offs that 
have occurred in that industry due to mas- 
sive cutbacks in defense and aeros con- 
tracts has resulted in an extreme curtailment 
of pension expectations for many of those 
who have been unfortunate enough to have 
been separated from their employment. 

I believe that the federal government has 
a clear responsibility to take into account 
the effects of its programs on employees en- 
gaged in industries dependent upon govern- 
ment contracts. About all the government 
does now is to see to it that the pension 
plans of these contractors meet Treasury De- 
partment standards and that the employers’ 
contributions to the plans are reasonable. 
If these standards are met the Government 
permits the contractor’s contributions to be 
included as a reimbursable item of cost with 
respect to the defense and aerospace con- 
tracts it negotiates. 

Since the Government is also indirectly 
subsidizing the plans in these industries— 
by tax indulgence—it follows that the Gov- 
ernment should insure that these plans are 
realistically structured and that the pension 
expectations of the employees are made more 
secure than is presently the case, I think it 
is incumbent on those agencies involved to 
consider ways and means of requiring more 
adequate standards for pension plans of Gov- 
ernment contractors. Among the obvious pos- 
sibilities are earlier vesting, compulsory par- 
ticipation in reciprocal arrangements and 
pooling of funds by contractors in the same 
industry to minimize the risk of termination. 
There is ample precedent for the use of Goy- 
ernment’s contracting authority as a basis for 
setting such standards, and I urge the Ad- 
ministration to take active steps along the 
lines I have suggested. 

The Studebaker closing was the archtype 
of termination demonstrating the need for 
reinsurance. It is a dangerous misconception 
to conclude that reasonable vesting and 
funding provisions will eliminate Stude- 
baker-type cases. The Studebaker plan had 
a 10-year vesting provision and 30-years 
funding, At the time the plan was terminated 
however, it was only 10 years old, and there- 
fore was not fully funded. That situation can 
and does still occur, in connection with com- 
plete as well as partial terminations, and the 
only way to provide protection for employee 
pension rights when it does occur is through 
& reinsurance scheme such as that provided 
in my bill. The Steelworkers were among the 
first to recognize this fact, and I commend 
you for doing so. I would add that reinsur- 
ance cannot stand alone either; funding and 
fiduciary standards are preconditions for re- 
insurance. 

Also, in the merger-acquisition situation, I 
understand that, at least in the context of 
unionized employees, the acquiring company 
usually has the obligation under the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to continue in ef- 
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fect the pension plan and collective bargain- 
ing agreement of the company it acquires, 
and not to terminate either plan or agree- 
ment without bargaining it out with the 
union. I think it is most unfortunate that 
non-union employees in the merger situa- 
tion do not have any protection from sudden 
termination of pension plans and consequent 
loss of benefits if the plan is not fully 
funded, The reinsurance provisions’ of my 
bill would give such protection, and would 
also protect. your members in those situa- 
tions where the National Labor Relations 
Act does not have the effect—because of 
structural business changes resulting from 
& merger or acquisition—from precluding 
plan terminations. 

No one is certain, of course, what effect 
this reinsurance plan would have in the long 
run upon corporate planning or collective 
bargaining. If past experience is any guide, 
the cost of reinsurance should be very low, 
because the rate of termination of pension 
plans is relatively low. 

If, however, reinsurance should turn one 
to create terminations and “milk” the rein- 
surance fund we may well decide, on the 
basis of that experience, that pension plan 
liabilities for unfunded pension credits 
should be made a lien upon the assets of the 
employer in the merger situation. I believe 
reinsurance will handle the situation at 
minimal cost, but we will, no doubt, want to 
watch very carefully what happens after 
reinsurance is enacted into law. 

It may also be necessary that the regula- 
tory agency concerned with reinsurance pos- 
sess some authority to prevent the splitting 
of plans when such a result would penalize 
substantial numbers of participants, or, to 
require the merger of plans in certain cir- 
cumstances where that is feasible, which 
might be the case in a conglomerate situa- 
tion. Powers somewhat similar to these have 
been given to the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation which is authorized by law, for 
example, to facilitate a merger or absorption 
of a distressed bank by another insured bank 
whenever it can be shown that the disrup- 
tive effect and potential losses could be mini- 
mized. 

To accomplish the goals of pension reform 
will not be easy. However, much can be done 
to straighten out the misconceptions of 
those who believe that further regulation 
would be an, unmitigated disaster for the 
private pension system. In fact, precisely the 
contrary is the case, To be perfectly frank, 
I believe that, for the most part, it does not 
ultimately matter to the ordinary employee 
where his retirement income comes from, as 
long as it is an adequate income and he is 
not compelled to adopt a standard of living 
in his old age which is at or below the poverty 
level. 

Accordingly; the life expectancy of the 
private pension plan system is directly re- 
lated to whether that system together with 
Social Security will produce an adequate 
retirement income for the bulk of our labor 
force. If the private pension system together 
with Social Security fails to meet this ob- 
jective, no amount of rationalization will 
save it from drastic modification or even 
replacement. Already, there are critics who 
would like to see the private pension system 
entirely jettisoned. I do not agree with these 
critics. I see great strengths and virtues in 
the system and I believe it is well worth 
preserving. But I think that the handwriting 
is on the wall, and that unless fundamental 
reforms are undertaken. to improve the 
chances that persons covered by private pen- 
sion plans will receive an adequate retire- 
ment income, there will.come a time, not too 
far away I think, when those who want the 
system abolished may have their way. 

I am hopeful that with your help we can 
accomplish these basic reforms before it is 
too late. 
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UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., June 22,1970. 
Mr. EUGENE MITTLEMAN, 
%e Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR GENE: The Senator gave a very good 
speech to our staff on Pension Reinsurance. 
I thought it would be appropriate if he 
could introduce his speech into the Con- 
gressional Record accompanied by I. W. 
Abel's testimony before the House Education 
and Labor Committee. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN J. SHEEHAN, 
Legislative Director. 


PRIVATE WELFARE AND PENSION PLAN 
LEGISLATION 
(By I. W. Abel) 

My name is I. W. Abel. I am President of 
the United Steelworkers of America. I am 
testifying in support of urgently-needed fed- 
eral legislation to protect the pension rights 
of workers. 

My remarks primarily concern the concepts 
of vesting, funding and re-insurance which 
are incorporated in H.R. 1045. We whole- 
heartedly support these proposals which most 
of my statement concerns but we are also 
seriously concerned about additional federal 
regulations to cover the obligations of trust- 
ees of private pension plans. 

However, I do want to emphasize this 
point: The passage of the bills covering 
fiduciary responsibilities is no substitution 
for the enactment of the principles of re- 
insurance of private pension plans. The en- 
actment of H.R. 1045, therefore, is of primary 
importance. 

I want to state a few facts about our Union 
which underscore the reasons for our great 
concern in this vital area of pensions, No 
union in the world has as many members 
covered by private pension plans as does 
the United Steelworkers of America. Cur- 
rently we have some one million members 
who are covered by pension plans negotiated 
by our Union. Almost 175,000 of our members 
are now being paid pensions under these 
negotiated plans. Since our first pension 
agreements were won in 1950, 275,000 Steel- 
workers have retired under their provisions. 
The pension payments under these pension 
plans are around $125 million a year. Re- 
serves have been accumulated in excess of 
$3 billion. While these are impressive totals 
they are not impressive enough to fully guar- 
antee the ability of many pension plans to 
meet all their obligations if we go into a 
prolonged period when the economy does 
not expand. 

The federal government has established its 
concern and responsibility for the protection 
of workers’ private pension rights by the 
enactment of legislation affecting pension 
plans. However, this concern has been di- 
rected almost wholly at assuring the honesty 
of pension plan administrators and trustees. 
This is well and good, and it is necessary, 
but this does: not solve the problem. By all 
means we should provide for the proper-ad- 
ministration of pension plans but—above 
everything else—we should guarantee that 
such plans meet their obligations’ as they 
fall due. In short, make certain that the pen- 
sion money Is paid when it is supposed to be 
paid to someone who has worked his lifetime 
for that pension. 

We respectfully urge that three basic’ fea- 
tures be included in any legislation to insure 
the soundness and integrity of private pen- 
sion plans. These proposals go beyond the 
primary measures needed to insure the proper 
“housekeeping” of pension plans. We believe 
our proposals go to the heart of what is 
required to provide essential protection of 
workers’ pension. rights. 

Our three basic proposals are as follows: 
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1. Every pension plan must provide that 
any worker who leaves the employment of a 
company will have a vested right to a pension 
when he retires, based on his years and 
months of service for the company. This is 
what we term a deferred vested right. 

2. Every plan must be funded so that when 
a worker becomes eligible for his pension, 
enough money will have been accumulated 
in the pension fund to pay him his pension 
for the rest of his life. This we call pension 
security. 

3. Every worker is entitled to this pension 
security when the operations of his employer 
are permanently discontinued. This would be 
done by a federal pension re-insurance 
system. 

Now, I would like to say a few words about 
each of these three proposals. First, deferred 
vested rights. 

Pension rights are an integral part of the 
total compensation a worker receives for his 
labor. More and more an increasing share of 
compensation consists of deferred benefits. 
The best known deferred wage payments 
include holidays, vacations, insurance and 
pension benefits. No employer is permitted to 
avoid or evade the payment of immediate 
wages. We say that deferred compensation is 
entitled to the same protection of law be- 
cause when we negotiate these benefits we 
do it on the same basis as we do wage benefits. 

Second, we believe a worker's right to free- 
dom of movement is seriously compromised 
if his mobility deprives him of part of his 
standard of living in retirement. If pension 
rights are deferred wages, a man who loses 
these deferred wages because he changes his 
employment, or has his employment changed, 
has been unjustly deprived of what is right- 
fully considered part of his savings. Pension 
rights accumulated in a pension fund have 
the same cash value as that part of his wages 
a worker deposited in a savings account in a 
bank. 

As Professor James Shulz put it in a publi- 
cation of the Senate Select Committee on 
Aging: “The older worker who loses his job, 
for one reason or another, after many years 
of service but before qualifying for a private 
pension benefit, has suffered a retroactive 
pay cut.” 

Third, the effect of depriving a man of 
part of his compensation when he changes 
jobs, is to enrich the employer who was—or 
should have been—contributing money into 
the pension fund for the worker’s eventual 
retirement. The proper solution to this area 
of concern is a proper vesting provision in 
the law: 

Now, to turn to pension security for a mo- 
ment. What has been included as part of an 
economic settlement should not be permitted 
to be used for anything other than what it 
was intended to be used for. When an em- 
ployer has agreed to provide an employe with 
a pension of $300 a month when he has 
reached retirement age of 65, he has, in 
effect, agreed to pay him an annuity worth 
approximately $35,000. Pension negotiations 
would be a shambles if the value of any pen- 
sion agreement was not arrived at on the 
basis of actuarial estimates. An employer who 
agreed to pay a worker $100 a week for his 
services and then paid him only $50, would 
be Mable for his failure to live up to his 
agreement. Why should an employer who 
agrees to pay a man $300 upon his retire- 
ment not be held liable for failure to fulfill 
his agreement, if he does not regularly put 
aside the money necessary to meet that 
agreement? 

If Congress fails to provide for the fund- 
ing of pensions by law, there will be more 
and more workers who will discover that 
much of their lifetime of labor will have been 
in vain if the promised and anticipated pen- 
sion Is not there. There can hardly be any- 
thing more crushing to the human spirit, 
than to labor thirty, forty years—looking for- 
ward to retirement with dignity—and then 
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to learn that the hopes and dreams of a life- 
time are not to be realized after all. I would 
also say that, in the event of serious eco- 
nomic problems, the disappointed hopes of 
millions of Americans who labored in vain 
anticipation of lifetime pensions will surely 
prove as powerful social dynamite as any 
other deeply felt grievances suffered by other 
segments of our Nation. 

Now, for the most important proposal we 
have made to Congress—legislation to pro- 
tect workers’ pensions by the establishment 
of a federal pension re-insurance system..A 
homeowner purchasing his home on time 
payments surely has the right (if not the 
obligation) to insure the repayment of the 
full face value of his loan in the event of 
his premature death. Otherwise, his family 
might find themselves homeless even though 
a part of the indebtedness had been repaid. 
Our proposal, in essence, adopts the same 
principle with respect to pension re-insur- 
ance, If for example, a company terminates 
its pension plan prematurely—usually as the 
result of a permanent shutdown—and if all 
the payments necessary to fully fund each 
worker’s pension rights have not been made, 
the re-insurance fund would pay the un- 
funded benefits. We believe the costs could 
be properly charged against all pension plans 
enjoying tax-exempt status. Pension re-insur- 
ance premiums should be based on the extent 
of each pension plan’s unfunded liabilities. 
As the amount of unfunded liabilities de- 
creases, the amount of premiums should also 
be decreased, Thus, the worker and the em- 
ployer, would both be rewarded: The worker 
with pension security; the employer with 
declining premium costs. 

It has occasionally been argued that pen- 
sion re-insurance will discourage the volun- 
tary funding of pension plans, The argument 
is that there will be no incentive to do so 
if an employer knows that any unfunded 
liabilities will be satisfied by the payment of 
& relatively small premium to the re-insur- 
ance fund. The answer to this argument is 
two-fold: First, as we have proposed, all 
plans must be required by law to fund their 
unfunded liabilities by formulas which pro- 
vide minimum funding standards, There is 
considerable evidence that most employers 
are already rapidly funding the unfunded 
obligations of their pension plans. Therefore, 
the effect of the law will be to compel a 
minority of employers to do what the major- 
ity of soundly-managed enterprises are al- 
ready doing. Second, a soundly designed pro- 
gram of premium charges will provide for re- 
duced premiums as unfunded liabilities are 
reduced. However, if neither of these meas- 
ures eliminate fraudulent schemes, the law 
should provide for criminal penalties. The 
penalties should apply to employers who will- 
fully fail to fund, or who terminate a pen- 
sion plan to secure payments from the re- 
insurance fund to which their pension plan 
was not entitled to. 

It also has been suggested that unscrup- 
ulous pension fund managers will be en- 
couraged to deliberately gamble their pension 
funds on high-risk ventures. If the gamble 
pays off, there will be large gains and reduced 
future contributions. If all is lost—so what? 
The pension re-insurance fund will take care 
of everything. I believe this line of argument 
only strengthens the demand for strictly 
limiting the types of securities in which 
pension funds may be invested. This kind of 
limitation is an essential part of any law 
governing fiduciary obligations and standards 
of conduct. Even without pension re-insur- 
ance, pension fund investments are presently 
being mishandled. I doubt, therefore, that 
a pension trustee who would use pension 
funds to speculate with other people’s retire- 
ment benefits, needs pension re-insurance as 
an excuse for doing so. 

Now, I want to conclude my oral testimony 
with a few, brief comments. 

The benefit levels and costs of pension 
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plans are bound to continue to increase in the 
future. Present pension plans cost in the 
area of 50 or more cents an hour. The value 
of these deferred wages alone justifies prompt 
action by the Congress to establish minimum 
standards of financial responsibility, and to 
enact legislation protecting the accumulated 
pension rights of workers. 

I strongly disagree, Mr. Chairman, with 
those who advocate more study of this serious 
problem. This Committee, in our opinion, al- 
ready has enough information to act during 
this session of Congress. 

I concur in the following statement by the 
Bar Association of New York City: 

“Comprehensive federal regulation of 
pension plans has been shown by actual ex- 
perience to be necessary. Despite that evi- 
dence, regulation has hitherto expired in 
Congress, primarily, we believe, because im- 
portant segments of management and labor 
fear disruptive effects on existing plans and 
have expressed their fears in Washington. 
The deep disappointments suffered by indi- 
vidual ‘employes tend to be under-empha- 
sized, particularly when a legislator is led 
by a continously expanding economy to con- 
clude that those disappointments are not 
likely to reoccur. We believe that prudence 
calls for a different conclusion. If a lengthy 
recession occurs or a single industry foun- 
ders . . . the effects can be catastrophic .. . 
Once it is clear that Congress should act, 
it seems to us just as clear that it should 
act promptly.” 

If the Congress were to delay action, it 
would be disregarding the gathering storms. 
I cannot underscore enough our feeling of 
great need for prompt action by the Con- 
gress. 

I also want to underscore the point that 
the failure to pay promised, and earned, 
pensions, is as much the exploitation of la- 
bor as are long hours and low wages. 

By enacting the measures we have pro- 
posed, the Congress will recognize that just 
as there can be no exploitation of a worker 
when he is a child, or when he is an adult, 
there can be no exploitation of the worker 
when he hasretired. 

I have attempted to emphasize the hu- 
man element in my remarks because I be- 
lieve this is the primary consideration, I also 
have tried to emphasize that nothing can 
drain life and hope out of a worker faster 
than the denial or loss of a pension after a 
lifetime of labor. I would respectfully ask 
you to think of your own feelings if you 
suddenly were confronted with the news, 
upon your own retirement, that the pension 
money just wasn’t there. 

Therefore, in conclusion, I again empha- 
size the importance of prompt action by the 
Congress. 

I deeply appreciate this opportunity to 
appear before you and to present my views 
and the beliefs of the United Steelworkers 
of America on this most vital topic. 


SOCIETY’S RESPONSE TO SCIEN- 
TIFIC ADVANCE: THE HARD 
QUESTIONS AHEAD 


Mr. JAVITS: Mr. President, with the 
new emphasis on defining national goals 
and priorities, and focusing on the issues 
likely to arise in the foreseeable future, 
I find it most interesting and reassuring 
that the Society of Sigma Xi—the Na- 
tion’s scientific honorary society—recent- 
ly invited a practicing lawyer, Daniel M. 
Singer, Esq., to address the society’s 
annual meeting on a subject which might 
at first seem to be purely scientific but 
which on closer examination reveals a 
real need for interdisciplinary discourse. 

Mr. Singer raises some really new and 
puzzling issues, and their implications 
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are surprising and substantial. Suppose, 
for example, that a sudden breakthrough 
in biological science through genetic al- 
teration, drug therapy or organ replace- 
ment makes it possible to extend the life- 
span of man to 120 years—which is, I 
believe, a very real possibility. What 
would that do to our society—which 
would then be a society in which men 
and women at “retirement age” would 
have, nevertheless, an additional 50 or 
60 years? What would become of the 
structure of our business and professional 
leadership in the context of young men 
entering fields of endeavor in which their 
“elders” had another 80 years before re- 
tirement? Indeed, what would become of 
our whole system of public and private 
pension and retirement plans, which 
might collapse in bankruptcy if a sudden 
change in lifespan revolutionized the 
actuarial assumptions on which the sys- 
tem is based? 

Mr. Singer’s remarks point up the need 
for a much closer cooperation and di- 
alog between the social and. scientific 
professions, I take some real satisfaction 
in the fact that it is a member of my 
own legal profession who is pointing the 
way, and I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr. Singer’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOCIETY’S RESPONSE TO BIOLOGICAL ADVANCE: 
AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SELF-CONSCIOUS CHOICE 
(By Daniel M. Singer) 

When Professor Holzberg dipped down (or 
reached over) into the community of prac- 
tising lawyers to find someone to address the 
Society of Sigma Xi, I felt flattered and 
cheerfully accepted. And I concluded that at 
least Professor Holzberg was prepared to 
listen to mere words, without the benefit of 
lantern slides, statistical disquisitions or, 
indeed, the rest of the paraphernalia of tra- 
ditional scientific discourse. The rest of you 
will have to bear with me. 

Since the law plays an important role in 
harmonizing social change, perhaps more 
important than any non-lawyer is willing 
to admit or to accept cheerfully, it is not 
wholly inappropriate for me to speak this 
evening about the impact on society of the 
new and developing technologies arising out 
of increasing scientific knowledge. In par- 
ticular, I want to suggest that the outlines 
of the impact of advances in the biological 
sciences can be reasonably well foreseen 
and that the impact will very likely require 
major changes in society. Most important, 
I want to suggest that perhaps uniquely in 
the history of mankind we have both the 
time and the wit, if we care to use them, 
to assess rationally the ethical or value 
choices inevitably posed by our new tech- 
nologies, and, if appropriate, to act in ac- 
cordance with that assessment. I would 
estimate that we have something more than 
14 years in which to do so, but science 
exhibits an almost predictable fickleness 
that makes me worry that Orwell may have 
been overly generous. 

(Let me digress slightly to note that I do 
not believe this to be our most immediate 
public policy issue. If we cannot do justice 
domestically, make major strides with re- 
gard to environmental pollution and limit 
drastically our capability for instant and 
very sophisticated genocide, everything I 
say tonight will doubtless be moot—save that 
perhaps the next crowd that makes it out of 
the second primordial ooze may eventually 
face the same problems.) 
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For our present purposes, I think it is 
Sufficient to define “technology” as the har- 
nessing of scientific knowledge to perform 
tasks perceived by the harnesser as useful. 

There are at least three points in the 
process of technological change where so- 
cially relevant choices appear to be possible. 

First, there are decisions by individual or 
very small groups of basic scientists, applied 
scientists or engineers whether to pursue 
A or B as a line of inquiry. 

Second, haying pursued A successfully, 
there is the choice whether to introduce the 
New Thing, and if so, how? Historically, the 
marketplace made or prevented the making 
of this decision. 

And third, having introduced the New 
Thing into use, society reacts. But society 
rarely if ever rejects the New Thing. We 
still cling to the optimistic Nineteenth Cen- 
tury notion that all change is progress and 
that all progress (especially progress in 
technology) is good—despite mounting evi- 
dence to the contrary. After all, whatever 
limited success the “good guys” (including 
me) may have had in slowing down the SST, 
for example, I doubt that anyone here really 
believes that we will remain free of SST— 
indeed we'll probably all choose to fiy it 
when it goes into service. [It should be noted 
that whatever limited impact U.S. citizen 
groups may have had in throttling back a 
domestic SST, their counterparts in France 
and Russia were even less effective, even 
though no one but air frame manufacturers 
and proponents of la gloire de la patrie 
really responded affirmatively to the ques- 
tion “does anyone need it?"] 

Let me comment briefly on the first two 
steps in the process of technological change 
and then focus the balance of my remarks 
on the third step—namely, the response of 
society to the introduction of a new tech- 
nology—specifically, to advances in biological 
or biomedical technology. 

With regard to the choices by scientists or 
engineers as to which lines of inquiry seem 
fruitful or rewarding, there are probably cer- 
tain ideas whose time has come. The work 
of others in the past seems (at least from 
vantage point of the future) almost natural- 
ly to require the next step to be taken, And 
this, I suspect, includes the “bright idea” 
which historically crops up more or less 
simultaneously in several places. We all know 
the story of the decade-long race between 
the United States and the Soviet Union to 
concoct a hydrogen weapon. And those of you 
who have read “The Double Helix” will rec- 
ognize the joust between Watson and Crick, 
on the one hand, and Linus Pauling, on 
the other, as recent eyidence for the 
proposition. 

Furthermore, the process of choosing and 
the pursuit of choices may well be relatively 
independent of the level of funding. The 
process and the pursuit are probably much 
more a function of the peculiar kind of zeal, 
drive, imagination, dedication and curiosity 
of tLe community of scientists than a func- 
tion of external support. Mendel tended his 
peas; E did equal Mc; : and Watson and Crick 
managed to construct a double helix several 
years before Sputnik, Congressman John Fo- 
garty and Senator Lister Hill rained manna 
on the heads of the research community, 
especially on the biomedical research com- 
munity. [I recognize, in the current days of 
budgetary stringency, an element of arch 
heresy in my suggesting to scientists—espe- 
cially those in basic research—that they will 
“do their thing” even without public money. 
This is not quite my view, given especially 
the nature of the demands that rob money 
from education and research. The rate of 
change may indeed respond to fiscal policy 
especially in the big hardware technologies 
and in considering the lead time in the sup- 
ply of research workers. Suffice it to say that I 
think my argument is unaffected by altera- 
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tions of the relevant time scale by a genera- 
tion or two in either direction.] 

For the very same reasons—reflecting the 
peculiar nature of scientists—it is likewise 
true, of course, that governmental action 
has been similarly ineffective in prohibiting 
the inexorable efforts of scientists to de- 
Scribe and explain the natural order. Word 
did get out, despite papal edict, that the 
earth was not the center of the universe. 

To the extent that I have any personal 
experience with the working of the minds of 
researchers, I believe that scientists choose 
first of all to “do” science, and their choices 
whether to describe the structure of the 
double helix or to unlock the information 
system of the gene are dictated largely by 
happenstance—“I wonder how it works” or 
“what will happen if I do thus-and-so?” are 
the approaches far more common than: “If 
I do thus-and-so, I can make a light bulb,” 
or “If I learn how it works, I will improve the 
lot of mankind.” Decision-making by individ- 
ual scientists in this respect is not necessar- 
ily rational, nor is the time-scale for doing 
the work perceived generally as critical. But 
the decisions are well-informed decisions. 
They are not, however, self-conscious. such 
decisions purport to be made without any 
consideration whether there is a good social 
end-use—or any end-use—for their efforts. 
Indeed, any such consideration is probably 
impossible. 

The second step in technological change 
requires choices whether to put a new dis- 
covery (basic or applied) to some practical 
and public use. Here the marketplace be- 
comes relevant (broadly defined to include 
producers, consumers, advertising agencies, 
etc.), and time and money are major factors. 
Up until quite recently the choice—at least 
in the private sector—have almost always 
been made automatically in favor of employ- 
ing the new technology. Such choices have 
not been made with any broad participa- 
tion by those affected by the choice. 

And, in general, the option to proceed in a 
direction most people call “forward” has 
been exercised with less than precise evalu- 
ation of adverse consequences. More im- 
portantly, perhaps, it seems always to be 
the case that doubts with respect to intro- 
duction of new technology are resolved in 
favor of introduction. Of course, there are 
exceptions, such as when the immediate im- 
pact is demonstrably adverse to an important 
and relevant economic interest (as in the 
case of the permanent light bulb). I do not 
know what peculiar characteristic of man- 
kind requires us to act like seven-year olds, 
and to accept or demand prompt benefits in 
the absence of meaningful knowledge or risks 
and costs. (This is not to deny that recently 
more attention is being given to the con- 
Sequences of a new technology, generated 
in part I suspect by the physical crowding 
we now endure and by the fact that many 
more people are not only affected by new 
technologies, but are aware that they are 
affected.) The point, however, is that de- 
cision-making in the marketplace, which 
should by definition be self-conscious, has in 
fact been uninformed or ignorant. 

Let me now move to my more specific con- 
cerns arising out of the truly colossal in- 
crease in biomedical knowledge and the 
readily foreseeable conversion of that knowl- 
edge into uses in the public arena. I have 
no doubt that biochemists and geneticists 
will continue to tell us more about how liv- 
ing things work and that the public will 
demand of the government and of an ac- 
quiescent industrial establishment that some 
use be made of this new knowledge. Frankly, 
it strikes me as quixotic to rail against scien- 
tists for learning too much or against the 
business community for converting that 
learning into digestible (or indigestible) com- 
modities and offering those commodities to 
us—unless one is prepared to accept political 
coercion much more repressive than any we 
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have considered viable in the past. With 
some rather obvious and shocking exceptions, 
no government has for very long prevented 
its people from doing what they wanted to 
do. And certainly no technology-based so- 
ciety has successfully prevented (save by in- 
advertence) the development of new tech- 
nology, although political or economic poli- 
cies may have on occasion delayed the utili- 
zation of the technology. 

I believe the problem we will face with 
increasing urgency is not how to distinguish 
rationally between the new technological 
commodities we should accept and those we 
should reject. Rather, our problem will focus 
on the technologies we must accept and 
adapt, control, or otherwise learn to live 
with—all within an imperfect political struc- 
ture where we place a high value on indi- 
vidual freedom and on broad participation 
in and consent to the governmental process. 

Let me start with a rather simple exam- 
ple that has already become of concern to the 
legal profession. Criminal justice is based in 
large measure on the notion that, within 
fairly broad limits, individuals are respon- 
sible for their own conduct and, therefore, 
one’s moral sense is not shocked by imposing 
blame or punishment on persons who elect to 
violate the established and generally-ac- 
cepted’ norms, In addition, it is ideally both 
possible and desirable to isolate the viola- 
tors for a period of time so that they may 
learn, through techniques of criminal reha- 
bilitation, to elect in the future not to vio- 
late those norms again. This process takes 
place after the fact—that is, the law (or, at 
least, the ideal of law in Western Civiliza- 
tion) assumes that until the norm has been 
violated the future criminal is entitled to 
the same measure of freedom from coercive 
governmental action as are all other people 
in the community. We have simply not ac- 
cepted the notion of locking up potential 
criminals, even if we could identify them in 
advance of their criminal conduct. (The iso- 
lation of Japanese-Americans during the 
Second World War is now widely regarded 
as an unmitigated outrage and this year 
Congress will likely repeal the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s power to repeat that episode.) 

However, several geneticists suggested in 
the mid-1960s, on the basis of their studies 
of a few prison and mental hospital popula- 
tions, that there may be a statistically quite 
significant correlation. between the presence 
of an extra Y chromosome in certain males 
(who are also tall, pimply and mentally dull) 
and the occurrence of violent conduct by 
such males. Can these XYY types be held 
criminally responsible in any. traditional 
sense, assuming it can be shown that their 
genetic makeup is such that they are not free 
agents capable of choosing? If that were the 
only question, the answer might be fairly 
straightforward—we simply put them in hos- 
pitals (perhaps forever) as we do with other 
mentally unfit persons whose criminal acts 
were the product of a mental disease or 
defect. 

But there is more to the problem. It has 
been suggested that we can predict, with sta- 
tistical confidence, that an XYY will com- 
mit a particularly offensive type of crime. 
Should society be powerless to act in advance 
of murder? Shouldn't all males be promptly 
tested at birth for the presence of the extra 
Y? Or, why wait until birth—why not test 
in utero and compel an abortion? 

I have chosen the XYY phenomenon as 
the first example for several reasons. 

First of all, the example is not hypothet- 
ical but quite real and immediate. Criminal 
defense attorneys interpreted the scientists’ 
suggestion of correlation at much more than 
face value and quickly “XYY” became legal 
jargon. Recently a French court convicted 
a man accused of murdering a prostitute 
even though he was an XYY. But the sentence 
was for only seven years. And in Australia a 
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jury acquitted on the grounds of insanity a 
young XYY who stabbed a 77-year old 
widow; a doctor had testified for the defense 
that every cell in the man’s body was ab- 
normal. And the lawyers for Richard Speck 
(the nurse-murderer in Illinois) are claim- 
ing now that he is not blameworthy because 
he too is an XYY. 

Second, the social impact of the XYY 
problem appears to be readily understand- 
able and manageable. If the high correla- 
tion is eventually confirmed, rationalizing 
the new data may require only a little ad- 
justment in the way we handle criminals. 
The mind does not boggle at such adjust- 
ments and no major values or interests of 
large numbers of people appear to be threat- 
ened. And, if the science involved proves to 
be wrong, society would very likely accept or 
insist upon the restoration of the status 
quo ante. 

Third, it illustrates the inadvertent way 
in which new knowledge—even without a 
technology—may force the public to re- 
spond. In the early 1960s, studies in Swedish 
mental hospitals showed an unusually large 
number of XYY males among hard to man- 
age patients. The data were confirmed in 
1965 in Scottish hospitals and maximum se- 
curity prisons. And in 1968 we had the crim- 
inal cases I just mentioned. But I doubt that 
any of the initial investigators was directly 
or even indirectly thinking about the fact 
that the new information might cause dis- 
ruptions in our criminal justice system. 

Last, the example highlights the fact that 
some choices cannot be ducked or postponed 
or the data invoived carefully analyzed be- 
fore any action is taken. Courts and juries 
must decide pending cases. They cannot pick 
and choose from among all the cases the ones 
which should be decided and the ones which 
should be postponed. 

A further thought on XYY may put mat- 
ters in a broader context where very self- 
conscious societal decision-making is re- 
quired. 

We already know that there will be some 
number of XYY men who will never commit 
a crime. Are we to dispose of them as crimi- 
nals or as insane simply because their num- 
bers are small and, therefore, upon some 
theory of the greater good, we are willing to 
compel them to sacrifice their freedom? Does 
it matter that the statistical correlation is, 
Say, .84 rather than 1.0? 

Let me suggest that the statisical difficulty 
raises several important issues: One issue is 
the level of certainty of benefit or harm we 
will require before .embracing or delaying 
introduction of a new technology. It will 
probably remain true that society will fre- 
quently act in a way which, by hindsight, 
will seem precipitate. But how does one 
justify failing to act when the probabilities 
are very high but are less than 1.0? Where 
we attempt to alter the existing balance of 
individual freedom and social coercion, we 
must remain sensitive to the fact that prob- 
ability statistics will help us predict the out- 
come of a series of similar events, but will 
tell us very little indeed about the outcome 
of particular events. Do you really believe 
the old story about the man with one foot 
in boiling water and the other foot packed 
in ice? When asked how he felt, he re- 
sponded: “On balance, I feel okay.” 

Other issues highlighted by—but tangen- 
tial to—statistical difficulties are common to 
human experimentation generally. For ex- 
ample, what responsibilities if any, does so- 
ciety have to the necessary mistakes or ac- 
cidents of medical research and experimenta- 
tion? What of the casualties of introduc- 
tion of a compulsory new technology, like 
fluoridation or PKU tests? One also wonders 
what ethical norms must be protected and 
enforced in obtaining the informed consent 
of human experimental subjects? As life-say- 
ing technologies burgeon—especially expen- 
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sive technologies involving substantial com- 
mitment of trained craftsmen—we will be 
unable for long to avoid the question: “Who 
shall live and who'shall die?” The rich? The 
smart? The beautiful? The young? or the 
old? or some of each? and how many? and 
who decides? and what known value calculus 
or ethical system is available to guide either 
the public at large or the Platonic guardians 
in making such cost-benefit analyses? 

The XYY phenomena is a miniscule 
episode which puts some of the issues in 
what appears to be a manageable dimension. 
But the issues raised are common to much of 
which I will say later and it may be useful to 
keep them in mind. 

Let us now turn to problems not yet upon 
us which will require far broader adjust- 
ments than mere tinkering with the criminal 
justice system. Until quite recently only life 
insurance company actuaries and the Census 
Bureau cared about population grouping at 
various age levels. All that has now changed. 
We know that about half the people in the 
United States are under twenty-five, and 
some political styles take that fact into ac- 
count. Likewise people here are generally 
living longer, and much attention is now 
paid politically to senior citizens and med- 
ically to geriatrics. Science, too, is interested 
in how we grow old. In several biological re- 
search laboratories there are well-advanced 
cellular studies on the process of aging. I 
have no doubt that within a decade or two 
(or perhaps three or four, it really doesn’t 
matter which is correct) through some form 
of genetic alteration, drug therapy or organ 
replacements, it will be possible to extend the 
life span of most people to 100 or 120 years 
of reasonably good health. 

If it should be the case that the life extend- 
ing technology is relatively expensive, the 
ethical problems just mentioned will certain- 
ly surface as soon as the technology has 
ceased to be experimental. Who should be 
permitted to extend his life abnormally? 
Should some be required to do so? Picasso? 
The Beatles or John Wayne? Think of the 
Republican reaction if such an opportunity 
had been available to FDR? My examples 
here are facetious only because it may help 
sharpen the ethical choices inevitably ex- 
posed by an expensive technology. 

The same issues are evident now in our 
concerns about delivery of medical services. 
How can we justify public financing of kid- 
ney dialysis or organ transplants for a few 
people when millions of people could be 
served prophylactically by the talent and 
money expended in esoteric medical-tech- 
niques? 

The facts are, I believe, that the world 
has become too small and too crowded and 
people too well-informed and, if you will, 
too outspoken to suffer that only the rich 
will have access to a much longer life (or, 
for that matter have access to psychoanalysts 
or, closer to home, to lawyers). And these 
facts force us to examine and articulate our 
collective wisdom to answer the question: 
“Who shall live?” I stress the words “collec- 
tive wisdom” because our democratic ideals 
and sense of fundamental fairness require no 
less. In addition, much of our future tech- 
nology will be developed with public funds, 
and thus the taxpayers and their repre- 
sentatives will have a rightful claim to share 
the burdens of decision; they will demand 
it. And, at least absent a major political 
revolution in this century, any allocation of 
scarce resources will have to attract a broad 
consensus to be viable. I have no trouble 
conjuring up hospital sick-ins to prevent 
life-lengthening surgery for some rich, pow- 
erful, but unpopular person. 

But if, on the other hand, it should turn 
out. that our life-extending technology is 
cheap, the planet as a whole, will face a 
really unprecedented. population crisis. (I 
say “planet” advisedly, because cheap 
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technologies are not to be contained by na- 
tional boundaries.) If “who shall live?” is 
answered: “anybody who wants to,” then 
within a very short time the world popula- 
tion would likely be doubled or tripled, 
since it is inconceivable that anyone ca- 
pable of choosing would elect not to take the 
“life-extending pill” which would assure a 
substantial extension of a reasonably healthy 
life, 

Assuming we could somehow wrestle with 
the “gut” survival issues of food and shelter, 
the economic dislocations would nonethe- 
less be enormous. If the extra years length- 
ened the retirement years, every pension fund 
and social security system would very quickly 
go bankrupt. And if we lengthened the work- 
ing years, what would all those people do? 
Unemployment would be substantial, eyen 
without considering the funeral directors, 
casket makers and others who would be tech- 
nologically unemployed because for several 
decades nobody would die of natural causes. 
And, one step further, consider that life-ex- 
tension might include an extension of child- 
bearing years. Or, alternatively, assume we 
are unable to extend the span of female fer- 
tility but do still further extend the span of 
male virility. Will we have truly sired a race 
of old men leching after young women? 

I don’t pretend to have any answers to 
those questions. But the facts will force ma- 
jor changes in the way we live; what efforts 
are perceived as useful, how we spend our 
leisure and what our values are. In addition, 
there will be wholly unpredictable conse- 
quences. Consider, those of you over 30 with 
children: What will happen to the ambition 
and attitudes of young people in a society 
where parents seem to live forever? My list 
of questions is by no means exhaustive—a 
single New England spring afternoon spent 
in reflection would suggest many more. 

I have thus far suggested two examples.of 
science forcing us to think anew about the 
nature of our social order—the XYY phe- 
nomenon, involying no massive research ef- 
fort or technology but merely a putting to- 
gether in an unexpected way of existing data, 
furnishing a new bit of knowledge we can 
hardly ignore—and the second, life exten- 
sion, probably involving a substantial tech- 
nology for which the demand will immedi- 
ately be universal. 

Let me now turn to two examples of what 
in our youth we called “science fiction” but 
which we no longer dismiss so casually. The 
first of these latter examples suggests that 
what we do in the way of therapy will almost 
certainly develop for us techniques of pre- 
diction, manipulation and control far beyond 
the therapeutic realm for which those tech- 
niques were designed. And my final exam- 
ple—nuclear transplantation—points to the 
apotheosis of control—and man’s infinite 
capacity for mischief. 

Iam confident that one of the other things 
the biomedical community will deliver to us 
its comparative freedom from disease—not 
only from the common cold, cancer, heart and 
lung diseases and epidemics and public 
health problems of various kinds, We will 
also be delivered from the range of already 
known and still unknown genetic abnormali- 
ties. 

[We will learn, too, a great deal more about 
presently-known psychological disorders and 
how to treat them. But I assume that if we 
retain any creativity or ambition, new forms 
of mental disorder will occur to keep our 
psychiatrists and our hospitals well-oc- 
cupied.] 

In speaking about freedom from genetic 
diseases. I want to borrow heavily from a talk 
given to the AAAS in December, 1968 by 
Robert L. Sinsheimer, Professor of Biophysics 
at Cal. Tech. Sinsheimer does elegant science 
and is reasonably cautious in projecting the 
progress of science into a future technology. 
Let me quote selectively from his remarks, 
as follows: 
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“There is today much talk about the pos- 
sibility of human genetic modification—of 
designed genetic change, specifically of man- 
kind. A new eugenics has arisen, based upon 
the dramatic increase in our understanding 
of the biochemistry of heredity and our com- 
prehension of the craft and means of evolu- 
tion. . . For the first time in all time a 
living creature understands its origin and 
can undertake to design its future. 

“This is a fundamentally new concept. 
Even in the ancient myths man was con- 
strained by his essence. He could not rise 
above his nature to chart his destiny. Today 
we can quite soberly envision that chance— 
and its dark companion of awesome choice 
and responsibility... . 

“I want to use the phrase ‘genetic change’ 
in a broad sense—in the sense of altering 
some physiological and psychological process 
which we presently believe has been pro- 
grammed into us through out inheritance. 
And I will assume that such change might 
be achieved either in a strictly genetic mode 
through a change in our inherited charac- 
teristics or in a somatic mode, possibly 
through a change in the time or place or 
degree of action of our inherited genetic 
components, or possibly through the somatic 
addition of genetic components. .. . 

“There are in the United States today some 
4,000,000 clinical diabetics. Many of these 
people are kept alive only by repeated fre- 
quent injections of the hormone insulin. It 
is believed that there are likely several mil- 
lion more sub-clinical, not clearly recognized 
cases with marginal symptoms in the United 
States. Without these recurrent injections of 
insulin many of these people would perish. 
While it keeps them alive the injection of 
insulin is not the full equivalent of a normal 
physiological function, Such diabetics are 
known to be more susceptible to disease, to 
heart and circulatory illnesses, etc. 

“My thesis is that what we might call 
genetic therapy offers the promise of a much 
more elegant, and indeed more satisfactory, 
physiological solution to this ailment.” 

Sinsheimer then discusses at some length 
the nature of the protein insulin, the state- 
of-the-art of synthesis of the gene that di- 
rects the pancreas to manufacture insulin, 
and the clever ways scientists will have for 
inserting and turning on the gene. He also 
outlines the prospect that the genetic make- 
up of the diabetic’s children will not be 
similarly impaired. Sinsheimer concluded 
his remarks in part as follows: 

“The old eugenics required in principle a 
continual selection—for breeding of the fit, 
and a culling out of the unfit. The new eu- 
genics would permit in principle the con- 
version of all of the unfit to the highest 
genetic level. 

“|. The horizons of the new eugenics are 
in principle boundless—for we should have 
the potential to create new genes and new 
qualities yet undreamed, But of course the 
ethical dilemma remains. What are the best 
qualities and who shall choose? 

. . . 


“I know there are those who find this con- 
cept and this prospect repugnant, those who 
fear with reason that we may unleash forces 
beyond human scale, and those who recoil 
from this responsibility. 

“But I would suggest to those who feel this 
way that they do not see our present situa- 
tion whole. They are not among the losers in 
that chromosomal lottery that so firmly 
channels our human destinies. This sort of 


response does not come from the 250,000 chil- 
dren born each year in this country with 
structural or functional defects, of which it is 
estimated 80% involve a genetic component. 
And this figure counts only those with gross 
evident defects outside those ranges we per- 
force choose to call natural. It does not in- 
clude, for example, the 50,000,000 ‘normal’ 
Americans with an IQ of less than 90. 
Sinsheimer concluded by putting on us— 
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namely, on “those who were favored in the 
chromosomal lottery”—the burden of choos- 
ing cn behalf of the human race whether, on 
the one hand, “we will continue to accept the 
innumerable, individual tragedies inherent 
in the outcome of this mindless, age-old 
throw of dice,” or whether, on the other 
hand, “we will assume the responsibility for 
intelligent genetic intervention.” 

Sinsheimer’s prose is graceful and compas- 
sionate. I wish only that he might expand 
on his repertoire of skills and teach a course 
in expository writing. 

One final example will suffice: until now 
mankind has had to rely on a rather old- 
fashioned but quite acceptable method for 
getting enough information into a female egg 
to cause that egg to grow into a new human 
being. We will shortly have a new method 
which, while not as friendly or interesting, 
will do the job just as well. The polysyllabic 
label of this new method is “nuclear trans- 
plantation” and was described as follows by 
Antonie W. Blackler, Professor of Zoology at 
Cornell, as part of the same AAAS symposium 
at which Sinsheimer spoke, Blackler said: 

“Nuclear transplantation is a technical 
device which essentially shortcircuits sexual 
reproduction and permits the generation of 
species which normally practice sexual re- 
production by an artificial form of a sexual 
generation. The theory of the technique is 
very simple. The object is merely to replace 
the normal nucleus of a mature but un- 
fertilized egg with a nucleus taken from a 
cell of a single parent . The tech- 
nique has been carried out, to date, using 
salamanders and frogs, and recently the 
fruit fly Drosophila... 

“In the practice of the technique, a small 
piece of tissue is taken from the donor 
animal and chemically disaggregated into its 
constituent cells. The cells, one at a time, 
are sucked up into a micropipette such that 
the cell membrane is shattered. Subsequent- 
ly, each cell nucleus with associated cyto- 
plasm is injected into an unfertilized egg 
whose own nucleus has been either manu- 
ally removed or rendered functionless by 
ultra-violet irradiation. If all goes well, the 
egg now develops in the same way as if it 
had been involved in fertilization. 

“The extension of the technique to mam- 
malian material has not so far been per- 
formed, Yet I should like to make it clear 
to you that, while this extension will re- 
quire something rather more sophisticated 
than is the case for working with amphi- 
bia, and will probably require a term of six 
or more research scientists, there does not 
exist any technological barrier which appears 
insuperable. .. . 

“If the technique of nuclear transplanta- 
tion can be extended to mammals and to 
birds, then quite definite economic advan- 
tages and applications can be looked for- 
ward to. Since clones [that is, progeny] of 
transplant animals have the same genetic 
character as the original donor, then in the 
same environment we might reasonably ex- 
cept those animals to be replicates of the 
parents in terms of their morphology, func- 
tion and behavior. This would mean that 
desirable agricultural attributes that turn 
up from time to time in champion bulls, 
meat-bearing cattle, milk production and 
egg-laying could not only be perpetuated in 
transplant strains, but at least theoretically 
countless individuas having all the desired 
qualities could be produced... . 

“Finally [still quoting from Blackler], the 
extension of nuclear transplantation to man 
himself should be mentioned. The production 
of replicate humans . . . might, from some 
standpoints be considered entirely suitable. 
- +. [A] sterile woman could produce her 
own child, and a handicapped baby might 
be born anew and whole via a transplantation 
(provided, of course, that the baby was ab- 
normal not due to some genetic defect but 
by some developmental accident). Equally, 
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untrammeled exploitation could lead to bad 
ends... 

“At this point we seem to depart from 
basic science into the world of science fic- 
tion, Unfortunately, sclence fiction has an 
uncomfortable habit of becoming tomorrow's 
science.” 

And now, less than 18 months after Black- 
ler spoke, nuclear transplantation has been 
achieved in mice—that is, in mammals. We 
will doubtless soon add to “which person 
shall live?” the question. “what shall he 
look like?” And, of course, along with 
those questions we have a third: “who shall 
decide?” 

Let me return briefly to a footnote I 
dropped earlier in discussing life-extending 
technologies. I noted that if the technology 
turns out to be inexpensive the problem 
would not be contaimable by national solu- 
tions; some international solutions (or paral- 
lel national solutions) would be required. So, 
too, for regulation of the nuclear transplan- 
tation technology. I doubt this nation would 
for long ignore information that, for exam- 
ple, millions of Chinese women were carry- 
ing male fetuses programmed to be tall, 
bland, aggressive, blue-eyed warriors. 

I have referred frequently tonight to the 
Stresses the new biological knowledge will 
impose on our value systems and on our 
ethical choices. I do not believe society will 
opt for anarchy for any long period of time. 
Society will demand some form of regulation 
and, in constructing the regulatory scheme, 
choice becomes inevitable. Will we accept, for 
example, a society in which the normal con- 
dition is sterile, and where one can have 
babies in the old-fashioned way only by 
taking a fertility pill—dispensed free by a 
government, no more than two to a couple? 
We must somehow decide how much free- 
dom we require and how much coercion 
we will endure. We will be in the position 
of the courts in my XYY example—there 
comes a point where choice cannot be post- 
poned. And what will guide us in choosing 
will be our capacity to articulate our val- 
ues—what is fair? what is good? is there 
some level of suffering required to reserve 
artistic creativity?—and also our capacity 
to quantify our values—how many beauti- 
ful, or smart, or strong people do we want? 
and what level of risk or error is tolerable?— 
or to reject consciously anyone’s right so to 
quantify. 

This talk could not properly end without 
some mention of the role of religion, His- 
torically, one principal function of religion 
was to articulate society's ethical standards. 
Confronted with new imperative choices, that 
role may well expand, In recent years, in both 
the peace movement and the civil rights 
movement, religion has attempted to guide 
public decisions with arguments based on 
notions of right and wrong in man’s relation 
to man. That experience may be useful in 
the years to come as others are forced to join 
in the ethical colloquy. 

It is with some trepidation that I have been 
a mite dogmatic tonight in predicting with 
carefree abandon the certain course of scien- 
tific development. It’s a bit outside the law- 
yer’s normal realm, and perhaps another in- 
stance of “fools rush in.” But one must try 
to make predictions, and hope for better luck 
than a distinguished group of scientists and 
social scientists had In 1937, At that time a 
Federal National Resources Committee ex- 
amined the role of science as a national re- 
source, and said: 

“Though the influence of invention may be 
so great as to be immeasurable .. . there is 
usually opportunity to anticipate its impact 
upon society since it never comes instan- 
taneously without signals. For invention is a 
process and there are faint beginnings, de- 
velopment, diffusion, and social influences, 
occurring in sequence, all of which requires 
time, From the early origins of an invention 
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to its social effects the time interval averages 
about 30 years.” 

The report also sought to evaluate the un- 
precedented date of technological change 
during the first third of the twentieth cen- 
tury and discussed the social consequences 
of the new technologies which had come into 
being. The scientists also attempted to pre- 
dict the course of technological progress 
which could be anticipated in the second 
third of the century. Their report includes 
not even a hint of the possible emergence of 
nuclear technology, radar, computers, or the 
jet engine, although these came into prac- 
tice within a few years, In fact, the report 
suggested that aviation technology had by 
1937 largely run its course, and that future 
developments would lie in safety and com- 
fort rather than speed. 

Making predictions is indeed dangerous 
sport. 

I hope that you do not resent my having 
painted rather broadly in my discussion to- 
night. Or that I have failed to acknowledge 
appropriately that most of what I have said 
tonight was first said or thought of by many 
others of far greater renown. But I was 
warned that there is a time limit—and 
rather than write a book (and read it here 
tonight) my purpose was to provoke others 
to do so either to fill the interstices in my 
argument, or to demolish it. I do hope we 
have begun a discussion which may, over 
the years, equip and guide the body politic 
in coping with some very major problems. 

T hope also that you do not resent my 
having delivered such a lecture to a domi- 
nantly scientific group. I recognize that in 
recent times guidance to the body politic 
has (or has purported to) come from social 
scientists, historians, lawyers, economists 
and practitioners of those arts—called politi- 
cians—men who are accustomed to making 
value choices. And there is a certain com- 
fort in the belief that “there is nothing new 
under the sun’—that somehow society will 
adjust without too great strains or hardships 
to new requirements for survival—in much 
the same mindless way it has in the past. 
í happen not to think that observation par- 
ticularly helpful. Large parts of this planet 
did suffer through several hundred years we 
now call the Dark Ages. But those were very 
different times. Soon, we will no longer be 
at the mercy of the elements or chance. We 
will have a qualitatively different power to 
alter our future. Indeed, I would argue that 
the quality of life in 1800 A.D. was closer 
to the quality of life in 1800 B.C. than it will 
be to the quality of life in 2000 A.D. 

I would also argue that the scientific com- 
munity must play an active role in making 
the inevitable ethical] choices, partly to ful- 
fill the scientist's ancient role as society's 
principal philosopher, but more importantly 
because it is essential that the public get 
the facts straight—-what can be done, what 
can't be done, what may be done, what mis- 
takes are very likely, what uncertainties are 
sure to haunt any predictions we may make, 
and what risks are inherent in our choices. 
Getting the facts straight is surely the mini- 
mum scientists should be willing to contrib- 
ute to the public discourse. 

Furthermore, whether they like it or not, 
scientists are also part of the body politic— 
not above, below, or outside of it. Laymen, 
standing at a respectful distance, tend still 
to regard scientists with some degree of awe. 
At closer range, scientists are very much like 
people. And while scientists may have a near 
monopoly on talent, they clearly have no 
monopoly on wisdom, insight, sensitivity or 
other humane values, But scientists con- 
stitute a growing fraction of the articulate 
population and what they do affects them 
and the rest of us, They cannot remain aloof 
and greet each new public problem and mis- 
application by abdication. They have & rè- 
sponsibility to become involved as citizens 
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in the sometimes unpleasant business of 
public argument and decision-making. 

Last, I think that, for the health of the 
scientific community itself, scientists must 
become engaged now in public undertakings. 
If scientists—who will continue to startle us 
with their damnable cleverness—cup out on 
the problems they create, the public may 
turn on them and/or they will share the 
fate of physicists who (probably through no 
fault of their own) have for a generation 
been wringing their hands and donning hair 
shirts to expiate their guilt. The Eahn- 
Strassmann experiments of late 1938 were, 
via Meitner and Frisch, reported to the 
scholarsly American Physical Society by Bohr 
and Fermi in January, 1939 and six months 
later Szilard had drafted Einstein's famous 
letter to Roosevelt. By early 1940 the secrecy 
curtain (urged by Szilard a year earlier) had 
foreclosed any public consideration or under- 
standing of the impact of the developing nu- 
clear technology. The people remained 
ignorant, and the physicists were barred from 
informing them. 

But the fate of the physicists need not be 
shared by the community of biological scien- 
tists. Recent biological advances have suf- 
fered (if “suffered” is the right word) from a 
surfeit of publicity ranging, for better or 
worse, over all the media. We have been 
warned and titillated to a fare-thee-well. As 
I said at the outset, “we have both the time 
and the wit, if we care to use them.” We 
must now stop protesting the inevitable and 
commence a disciplined, creative and public 
effort aimed at articulating our values and 
harnessing our technology to serve those 
values. If we fail to grasp the nettle and 
wrestle the problem directly, we will have 
only ourselves to blame. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I now sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Cook). The clerk will call the roll, 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to cali the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


INSERTION IN THE RECORD OF 
STATEMENTS RELATING TO 
SENATORS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
Recorp for Wednesday, June 10, on page 
19124, carries a statement by the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) 
with certain attached news items. 

This insertion in the Recorp by Sena- 
tor BELLMON is highly unusual, first, be- 
cause it is critical of another Senator, 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), and, second, 
because it apparently was not read 
openly in the Senate by. the junior Sena- 
tor from Oklahoma but was handed by 
Senator BELLMON to the Senate Parlia- 
mentarian for printing in the RECORD 
without notice to Senator Harris. 

Senator Harris feels very deeply that 
the war in Indochina must be brought to 
an end, but he is one of those who have 
worked most diligently to keep this from 
becoming a partisan issue. 

The first newspaper item which was 
attached to the statement by Senator 
BELLMON and which referred to Senator 
Harris has as its apparent purpose the 
establishment of an impression that 
Senator Harris only began to speak out 
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against the Vietnam war during the 
present administration, when the truth 
is that he spoke out against it during 
the last administration, at that time 
calling for a bombing halt and de- 
escalation. 

The second item referring to Senator 
Harris attached to the statement by 
Senator BELLMON was a column in which 
the columnist had quoted Senator Harris 
as saying, “We will hold Nixon respon- 
sible if he turns South Vietnam over to 
the Communists,” indicating that Sena- 
tor Harris, as chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, was trying to 
make political capital of the war for his 
party, whichever way the war went, 
when the truth is that Senator Harris 
never made any such statement, and the 
columnist, himself, in a later column, ac- 
knowledged Senator Harris’ denial. 

The trouble is that this insertion in 
the Recorp by Senator BELLMON is of the 
type which is often made for reprint pur- 
poses. Since Senator Harris was given no 
notice and the statement was not read 
publicly in the Senate, there was no 
chance to object to the statement or to 
correct the erroneous impressions it 
gives. Thus, it is possible that someone 
could have Senator BELLMON’s state- 
ment and attachments reprinted and cir- 
culated among persons who will have no 
way of knowing that Senator BeLLMon’s 
charges are not accurate and have been 
answered. 

It may be said that the regular proce- 
dures for notifying a Senator concern- 
ing an attack to be made upon him per- 
sonally might not apply in this instance, 
since Senator Harris was once chairman 
of the Democratic National Committee, 
while also serving. as a Member of the 
Senate. 

Many Senators speak outside the Sen- 
ate and some hold other positions. Each 
must, obviously, defend his actions and 
his words. 

But when one Senator chooses the 
forum of the Senate floor and the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD to attack another 
Senator personally, for whatever reason, 
then the fundamental procedures of the 
Senate should be followed, with full prior 
notification and opportunity for re- 
sponse before such statements and at- 
tachments, seemingly uncontroverted, 
are printed in the Record. Basic fairness 
is required. 

Senator BELLMON, himself, once served 
in the highly partisan position of cam- 
paign manager of candidate Richard 
Nixon’s presidential campaign. Another 
Senator might just as easily place ma- 
terial critical of him in the RECORD be- 
cause of these activities without giving 
him notice or.an opportunity to answer. 
I would oppose such procedure. 

The procedures of the Senate have 
grown up in order to prevent one Sena- 
tor from taking such advantage of an- 
other who is absent from the floor. The 
special method devised for having a state- 
ment and attached materials printed in 
the Recorp without it having to be given 
orally is purely for the convenience of 
Senators, and it will have to be discon- 
tinued if it is going to be abused. I have 
notified the Parliamentarian that, in the 
future, no statements or attached ma- 
terials are to be received at the desk for 
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printing in the Recorp if they are criti- 
cal of another Senator, unless they are 
read openly on the Senate floor, and I 
admonish Members of the Senate that 
so much of our orderly operation in this 
body depends upon procedures which 
exemplify civility, that criticism by one 
Senator of another should not be spoken 
except in strict accordance with the rules 
of the Senate and only where there is full 
notice in advance and opportunity for 
response, 

As far as I am concerned, this would 
apply—and has applied—to all Senators 
regardless of party. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as a 
Member of the Senate, I certainly have 
no desire to enter into a personal attack 
on another Senator. However, as a mem- 
ber of the President’s party, I feel a 
responsibility to help keep the record 
straight. Therefore, I feel that when the 
President is criticized by the chairman 
of the opposition party, it is entirely 
proper and even necessary to speak out. 

I do not consider the statement I en- 
tered into the Record on June 10, 1970, 
as a personal attack on another Senator. 
The statement was intended to call at- 
tention to the reported intention of the 
national chairman of the Democratic 
Party to take partisan advantage of the 
Vietnam war. My remarks were based on 
certain published material, including an 
article by Roscoe and Geoffrey Drum- 
mond, dated October 5, 1969, and dis- 
tributed by the Los Angeles Times 
Syndicate. It has been alleged that a 
statement attributed by the Drummonds 
to the former chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee was inaccu- 
rate and had been retracted. I have cor- 
responded with the Drummonds and 
they have informed me that there was 
no retraction of this column or any of 
its content. 

I have in my hand a copy of the letter 
I wrote to the Drummonds concerning 
this matter and a copy of their reply. 
I also have a copy of the column which 
they had written on this subject and the 
column which purported to retract the 
statement in the earlier column. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Juty 2, 1970. 
Mr. GEOFFREY DRUMMOND, 
Mr. ROSCOE DRUMMOND, 
Washington; D.C. 

Dear Sirs: On June 10, 1970, I inserted 
into the Congressional Record references to 
one of your columns concerning certain com- 
ments made about President Nixon’s Viet- 
namization policy: Subsequent to that time 
a charge has been made that your column 
contained inaccuracies and that it had been 
retracted. If this is true, I was unaware of it, 
and I would appreciate being: provided: with 
a copy of a retraction, if-one was made. 

Your assistance will be greatly appreciated. 

Sincerely, 
HENRY BELLMON. 


Los ANGELES TIMES SYNDICATE, 
Washington, D.C., July 8, 1970. 

Hon. Henry BELLMON, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BELLMON: We are pleased 
to respond to your letter of July 2. 

We have enclosed our column of Oct. 5, 
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1969 which apparently is the one you refer 
to in your letter to us. 

There was no retraction of this column or 
any of its content. 

In a column of Nov. 25, 1969 (enclosed) we 
did refer to the earlier column. Please see 
last paragraph as marked. 

Hope this helps. 

Sincerely, 
ROSCOE AND GEOFFREY DRUMMOND. 


DYNAMITING THE PEACE 


(By Roscoe and Geoffrey Drummond, Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate, October 5, 
1969) 


WASHINGTON.—The leaders of the Demo- 
cratic Party are playing with political dyna- 
mite in trying to force President Nixon to 
withdraw U.S. troops from Vietnam so rap- 
idly as to throw away all prospect of ne- 
gotiating a peace. They may be the ones 
who get blown out of the water. That’s not 
important. What is more important is that 
the United States of America would be 
hurt—grievously hurt—by this shortsighted, 
reckless, perilous undermining of what the 
President is doing to end the war by seeking 
a fair peace. 

No one is suggesting that those who want 
peace at any price, those who want to with- 
draw all American forces immediately, re- 
gardless of the consequences, should still 
their protests, All the President and others 
who are earnestly seeking disengagement 
and a decent peace are asking is that for 
a reasonable period congressional critics 
should stop telling Hanoi that it doesn't 
need to negotiate, that all it has to do is 
to wait and they—the congressional critics— 
will see that the U.S. government accepts a 
no-peace policy. 

The Vietmamese war has never been a 
partisan issue, and attempting to bring it 
to an end with a fair peace is not a parti- 
san issue. But leaders of the Democratic 
Party are now trying to make it so. Senator 
Fred R. Harris of Oklahoma, Chairman of 
the Democratic National Committee, dis- 
closed this strategy in a candid remark to 
the press last week. “We will,” he said, “hold 
Nixon responsible if he turns South Vietnam 
over to the Communists.” But simultane- 
ously Senator Harris and Democratic sena- 
tors like Kennedy, McGovern, McCarthy, 
Fulbright are continuing to demand such a 
rapid pull-out of U.S. troops that the end 
result would be to give the Communists 
control.of South Vietnam. Thus, the na- 
tional chairman of the Democratic Party is 
not only acting to make Vietnam a pay-dirt 
partisan issue but is also seeking to put 
President Nixon in such a box that no mat- 
ter what he does he’s bound to lose. What 
he’s up to is now in the open. He wants 
to give the Democratic Party all the divi- 
dends he can by joining in the pressure on 
Mr. Nixon to get American troops out of 
Vietnam fast. But Harris doesn’t intend that 
the Democratic Party should take any -re- 
sponsibility for an imprudent speed-up of 
withdrawal. He proposes that if a President 
gives in to the demand for imprudent speed- 
up he—not the advocates of speed-up— 
should be held,to blame. In other words, 
Senator Harris’ neat formula is to make Mr. 
Nixon punishable by the voters if he doesn’t 
yield to pressures to get out quick and also if 
eyil consequences come from yielding to such 
pressures. 

Senators and Congressmen have special 
responsibility. They know that the President 
has the constitutional duty to conduct for- 
eign policy and that negotiating peace is 
the most difficult and delicate act of foreign 
policy. Heckling and harrassing the President 
is delaying the peace, not hastening it. Have 
the Democrats forgotten so soon that Rich- 
ard Nixon is acting to.end a war which he 
inherited from his Democratic predecessor 
and which they helped to authorize? Harris 
and those Democrats he is rallying to put 
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the voice of his party behind the peace-at- 
ahy-price student faculty protests October 
16 are playing with fire. It wouldn’t matter, 
if they weren't also undermining the chances 
of negotiating a just peace. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer] 
Necro Votinc TREND Boosts REPUBLICANS 
(By Roscoe and Geoffrey Drummond) 

We want to add a postscript to a recent 
column in which, though our notes at the 
time read to the contrary, national Demo- 
cractic chairman Harris feels we inaccurately 
stated his views on holding President Nixon 
responsible no matter what happens in Viet- 
nam, 

“What I tried to say and what I have con- 
sistently been trying to say,” Sen. Harris 
writes us, “is that I feel the Democratic 
Party should help to create a climate which 
will enable the President to bring us out of 
the war and bring the boys home—without 
fear of recrimination on the part of the op- 


position party.” 
That's good. The test will come when the 


event takes shape. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
majority leader’s action to require that 
statements mentioning names of other 
Senators to be read into the Recorp cer- 
tainly is appropriate and I support him in 
his decision. I would have no objection 
to reading my statement of June 10 into 
the Recorp. The other method was used 
to save the time of the Senate and for 
no other purpose. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a clarification? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. SCOTT. As I understand it, what 
the Senator from Oklahoma put in the 
Record was a column by the Drum- 
monds, and it was that column which 
quoted another Senator. The Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. BELLMON) was not 
himself quoting the other Senator, but 
was quoting a column which quoted the 
other Senator from Oklahoma; is that 
correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania is correct. 

Mr. SCOTT. Then the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. BELEMON) inquired of 
the columnists, the two Messrs. Drum- 
mond, whether they retracted the col- 
umn and the quotation, and they said 
they did not retract them. They did pub- 
lish the denial by the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. Harris); is that correct? 

Mr. BELLMON. I read the letter that 
the Drummonds wrote in response to my 
inquiry. The letter is dated July 8 and 
it reads: 

DEAR SENATOR BELLMON: We are pleased 
to respond to your letter of July 2. 

We have enclosed our column of Oct. 5, 
1969 which apparently is the one you refer 
to in your letter to us. 

There was no retraction of this column 
or any of its content. 


(Disturbance in the galleries.) 

Mr, SCOTT, Mr. President, I demand 
that those in the galleries causing the 
disturbance be removed from the gal- 
leries. 

(Further disturbance in the galleries.) 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I demand 
that they be removed. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). The Sergeant at Arms will re- 
move the demonstrators. 
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Mr, BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
final paragraph of the letter reads: 

In a column of Nov. 25, 1969 (enclosed) 
we did refer to the earlier column. Please 
see last paragraph as marked. 


The paragraph they referred to reads: 

We want to add a postscript to a recent 
column in which, though our notes at the 
time read to the contrary, national Demo- 
cratic chairman Harris feels we inaccurately 
stated his views on holding President Nixon 
responsible no matter what happens in Viet- 
nam, 
“What I tried to say and what I have con- 
sistently been trying to say,” Sen. Harris 
writes us, “is that I feel the Democratic 
Party should help to create a climate which 
will enable the President to bring us out of 
the war and bring the boys home—without 
fear of recrimination on the part of the 
opposition party.” 


Then the Drummonds conclude by 
saying: 

That's good. The test will come when the 
event takes shape. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I will defer 
to the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Let me say that I have 
read the remarks of the Senator from 
Oklahoma, and also the quotations from 
the Drummond column just referred to. 

I also recall that on September 27, 
1969, an article appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post where, again, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma was quoted as 
saying: 

It. is time to take the gloves off on the 
Vietnam War. 


This led to a request by the distin- 
guished Republican leader, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Scorr) for a 
moratorium on making this a partisan 
issue. He was joined in that request by 
the distinguished assistant Republican 
leader, the Senator from Michigan (Mr. 
GRIFFIN). 

I have reviewed the material, and cer- 
tainly feel that the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMON), as indicated by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania, did not 
transgress that fine line, covered by rule 
XIX. I agree with the majority leader 
that nothing should be inserted in the 
Recorp which refers to a colleague, un- 
less it is read on the floor. I agree with 
that. But I would point out that the 
statement from the Washington Post at- 
tributed to the senior Senator from Okla- 
homa on September 27, 1969, was com- 
mented on by a Member of this body, 
the distinguished Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. CHURCH), who indicated: 

I want no part in any strategem to con- 
vert the Vietnam War into a political club 
for Democrats to use against Republicans. 


The statement was also quoted by the 
distinguished Representative from Illi- 
nois, the Honorable JOHN ANDERSON, a 
Member of the House of Representatives. 

But despite that, I agree the war 
should not be a partisan issue. We have 
endured it now for some time under three 
Presidents, and I think we all recognize 
that President Nixon is attempting to 
disengage from Southeast Asia. There 
has been deescalation of the Vietnam 
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war, and every Member of this body 
hopes for an early end to the war, 
whether the President be a Democrat or 
a Republican, and regardless of our own 
party. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. BAKER, Mr. President, I have no 
desire to unduly prolong this debate, and 
I shall not. I would make this observa- 
tion: We have the rules of the Senate, as 
well as the precedents and traditions of 
the Senate, to insure that 100 men and 
women can, in good conscience, try to 
get along with one another. Speaking 
from my short experience of 4 years, I 
think it is remarkable that the system 
works so well, especially when we are 
dealing with difficult and complex issues 
that bring out the heat and passion of 
conflict. It is really a remarkable com- 
mentary on the Senate that, during its 
history, there has been so little conflict or 
so few injured feelings between its 
Members. 

There is no written rule, that I am 
aware of, that requires a Senator be 
present on the floor when some other 
Senator makes a remark about him. I 
certainly know of no rule that requires a 
Senator to notify another Senator when 
he refers to printed matter regarding the 
other. All of this is in the second or third 
degree. All of these things are more or 
less unspoken rules of the Senate, and I 
respect them. I think they serve a pur- 
pose. 

But I would point out that the provi- 
sions themselves are just as obscure as 
the situation is here. The distinguished 
majority leader has made the statement, 
if I understood him correctly, that the 
statements referred to in the Drummond 
column as having been made by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Okla- 
homa were not made, or words to that 
effect. I have no desire to enter into this 
conflict on its merits. I do not know what 
the merits are. 

I do know, however, that there is room 
for reasonable minds to differ, and I took 
it on myself to call Roscoe and Geoffrey 
Drummond and talked with them, to find 
out whether or not these statements were 
made and whether or not they honestly 
believed them to have been made, and 
that, therefore, there was reasonable 
basis for the distinguished junior Senator 
from Oklahoma to have made the inser- 
tion in the Recorp of the Drummond 
column. 

It turns out that the alleged conversa- 
tion took place at a breakfast, I believe 
sponsored by Godfrey Sperling of the 
Christian Science Monitor. There were a 
number of people there, and, according to 
Geoffrey Drummond, who was present, 
both his notes and his recollection were 
in accordance with the column he print- 
ed, which the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa had printed in the RECORD. 

I do not offer that to try in any way 
to take sides in the argument, but to point 
out that, just as rules of conduct some- 
times involve a „close. decision, so this 
issue is not all one way or the other, and 
there is. room for reasonable minds to 
difer. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The point is that 
there is nothing in the written rules and 
regulations of the Senate which calls 
upon or makes it mandatory for one 
Senator to notify another Senator if he 
is to be mentioned in any manner which 
might be considered derogatory, degrad- 
ing, or demeaning; but, as the Senator 
from Tennessee has pointed out, a prec- 
edent has been established in that re- 
spect, and precedent and custom often- 
times achieve the effectiveness of law. 

As the Senator has further pointed 
out, we get by in this body on the basis 
of amity and comity. I have had the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives 
call me several times about remarks 
made by Members of the Senate relative 
to Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, and the incorporation of such re- 
marks in the Recorp. I have understood 
the Speaker’s point of view and those of 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. I have gone to Senators, both Re- 
publican and Democratic, and brought 
up to them the situation as explained to 
me by the Speaker. They have under- 
stood my awareness of it and the need 
for rectification. They did not do it 
again. Most of them had been under the 
impression that this custom and prece- 
dent applies only to the Senate and 
among Senators. 

But this body gets by on understand- 
ing, cooperation, and a spirit of trying 
to work together for the benefit, not of 
our parties primarily, but of the Repub- 
lic basically; and if we ever lose that sort 
of feeling between our Members, then I 
think the institution of the Senate will 
suffer a tremendous loss. 

So I would hope that the Senator 
would keep in mind that if another Sen- 
tor is to be mentioned, he at least 
should be given the courtesy of being 
notified: as, for example, the Senator 
from Mississippi, the chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee, speaking on 
some subject on which the Senator from 
Wisconsin had spoken yesterday, did 
notify the Senator from Wisconsin that 
he was going to speak about his remarks 
on yesterday, and, had the Senator from 
Wisconsin desired to do so, he could 
have been in attendance and been pre- 
pared to answer his remarks. 

It is a smal] thing, but it is an impor- 
tant thing, and means a great deal in 
the conduct of the affairs of the Senate. 
It is not simply that the Senator from 
Oklahoma would be the one who might 
use a statement of this kind; it might be 
someone else, because, after all, the REC- 
orp is a public document. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BELLMON. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask my distinguished 
friend, is the alleged statement com- 
plained of one that the newswriters 
wrote without any corroboration? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I am 
not sure whether the Senator from Ne- 
braska was in the Chamber when I called 
attention to the letter that the column- 
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ist had sent me in response to my request 
as to whether or not the statement had 
been retracted. 

Mr. CURTIS. I heard the reference to 
that. But my point was, did Mr. Drum- 
mond, who wrote this column, write it 
without any corroboration as to what was 
said? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, there 
are two Drummonds. Both of them 
signed the letter. Both of them 
apparently—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I mean the two of them. 

Mr. BELLMON. There are two of them; 
yes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. My question is this: 
Did they have any corroboration with 
reference to the statement that is now 
questioned? Did anyone else hear it? 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I have 
not talked with the Drummonds. I have 
written them a letter. I have their an- 
swer. I understood the Senator from Ten- 
nessee to say he had talked with the 
Drummonds, and that there were others 
present at the meeting. I have no knowl- 
edge of this personally. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Senator has had no 
communication with the Drummonds in 
regard to that? 

Mr. BELLMON. Not on that point. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BELLMON. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I think 
this is an appropriate time to discuss 
this matter a little more fully. Since we 
seem to be sort of straining at gnats in 
an attempt to place the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma in an ambarrassing po- 
sition—I should not say “we” because I 
am not a part of it—I think we ought to 
perhaps review a little other of recent 
history. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think it should 
be brought out that, so far as the Sen- 
ator from Montana war concerned, he 
kept both the Senator from Oklahoma 
and the minority leader fully informed, 
because this is not a very pleasant task, 
I assure the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am sure it is not. 

I recall that just 2 days ago I in- 
formed the majority leader that I was 
going to discuss his statement on fi- 
nances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is correct. 

Mr. ALLOTT. He said, “Go ahead,” 
and I did. 

But I think this is the time to look at 
this matter. I agree basically with the 
thoughts that have been voiced by several 
Senators, including the majority leader. 
We live here in a goldfish bowl. We live 
under great strain and great stress. I do 
not suppose that there is a Senator who 
has not at some time said something on 
the floor which strained the bounds of 
what he really intended to say. 

However, I am reminded that a few 
short weeks ago, while I was involved in 
a conference committee on a supple- 
mental appropriations bill, of which the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. Pas- 
TORE) was the chairman, and we were 
involved in a very heated debate in the 
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old Supreme Court Chamber, the jun- 
ior Senator from South Dakota took 
the floor and, during the course of his dis- 
cussion, called the actions of the senior 
Senator from Colorado crude, cynical, 
and political. 

As soon as I could get back to the floor, 
I got a copy of the transcript from the 
official reporter and made a few remarks 
and later took some steps, which I will 
discuss at this time, for a reaffirmation 
of the record. 

I have in my hands Webster’s New 
Collegiate Dictionary. I hope the fact 
that it is “collegiate” will not cause any- 
body here to say it is not a valid dic- 
tionary. At least, I just picked it up off 
the table, and it purports to be a true 
Webster‘s Collegiate Dictionary. Under 
the situation in which we find ourselves, 
I have checked the word “crude,” and I 
find the word defined here as follows, 
after the pronunciation of it: 

From crUDUS raw; in a natural state; not 
cooked or prepared by heat; raw; also not re- 
fined; unripe; immature; wanting finish, 
grace, tact, taste, or other quality charac- 
teristic of maturity or culture; rude; & crude 


substance, specifically petroleum as extracted 
from the ground in crude oil. 


Then I looked up the word “cynical” 
in this dictionary, and I find the follow- 
ing, after the pronunciation key: 

Fault finding; captious; currish; having 
the attitude of temper of a cynic; con- 


temptuously distrustful of human nature 
and motives. 


I have not bothered to look up the 
word “political,” because, heavens 
knows, everyone in this body is here be- 
cause he is political. 

Now I refer to rule XIX of the Senate: 

No Senator in debate shall, directly or in- 
directly, by any form of words impute to an- 
other Senator or to other Senators any con- 


duct or motive unworthy or unbecoming a 
Senator. 


These words were used about the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado—I 
hope he is distinguished—and no voice 
was raised in the Senate about the use 
of these very harsh and brutal words in 
a characterization of the senior Senator 
from Colorado. 

I cannot imagine myself saying to any 
Senator that he is crude; and if I tell 
him that. he is cynical, I think I am 
directly attacking his motives. I do not 
see what other interpretation can be put 
on it. 

So I think we should look at this mat- 
ter in context, and I would have hoped 
that at this time we would have had the 
same high regard for the ethics and the 
conduct of Senators in the U.S. Senate 
that we are discussing here today, and 
in which I completely concur. 

There is one other thing: Subsequent 
to that, I discussed this matter—which 
was the subject matter of the speech of 
the junior Senator from South Dakota— 
with the Parliamentarian. the 
course of the debate on that matter sub- 
sequently, I called the Parliamentarian 
of the Senate to the floor and, notwith- 
standing the ruling of the Parliamen- 
tarian, before I ever made a move toward 
calling up that amendment—notwith- 
standing the ruling of the Parliamen- 
tarian that once an amendment is laid 
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before the Senate it has no status and 
that it is the property of anyone in the 
Senate to call it up if he wishes to do 
so—the implication was made, on and 
off the floor, that the Senator from 
Colorado had somehow done something 
underhanded in trying to give the Sen- 
ate a chance to vote on this very, very 
important amendment—an amendment 
that has been very divisive in the life of 
our country. 

I now ask the Presiding Officer 
whether he will inquire of the Parliamen- 
tarian if the substance of what I have 
just said concerning the status of an 
amendment at the desk is true or untrue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coox). The Parliamentarian assures the 
Chair that the remarks of the senior 
Senator from Colorado are correct: that 
once an amendment is presented to a 
bill and it is printed, to lie on the table, 
it is the prerogative of any Member of 
the Senate to call that amendment up; 
and the senior Senator from Colorado 
is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator will state it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I have 
the floor, but I am happy to yield to the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is that the usual 
procedure? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is not sure that that is a proper 
question to be directed to the Parliamen- 
tarian. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Let me say that I do 
not think that is the proper procedure, 
that the rest of the Senators usually rec- 
ognize the priority which the introducer 
of the amendment usually has; and Iam 
sure the Senator from Colorado would 
agree with that thesis. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would agree with the 
distinguished Senator from Montana 
that it is not the usual procedure. But 
a lot of things are unusual in the U.S. 
Senate; and I say, frankly, that I resent 
having the imputation that the Senator 
from Colorado somehow did something 
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underhanded. That is the reason I asked 
for the reaffirmation, as to the status 
of any amendment at the desk, regard- 
less of who introduces it. 

Now, having said that, Mr. President, 
I do not know who was on the floor at 
that time, because I absolutely could not 
be here. But, I was told that I was be- 
ing attacked on the Senate floor. The 
Senator from Rhode Island was in a very 
bitter and critical debate over some 
items in that bill. The distinguished 
majority leader knows what the items 
were. I was supporting him. One of the 
items, incidentally, was one in which the 
majority leader was greatly interested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. It was impossible to 
leave the conference at that time. I did 
come to the floor. I only wish that I had a 
fine friend on the other side of the aisle 
who was present at that time who would 
have thought that it was wrong to say 
that the actions of the Senator from 
Colorado were crude, cynical, and po- 
litical. Perhaps he had not read the dic- 
tionary recently. In that case, of course, 
he might not have realized the whole im- 
plication of what the words mean when 
they are looked up in the dictionary. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Oklahoma very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. BELLMON. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
hope that this colloquy on the floor of the 
Senate this afternoon will prove to be 
beneficial in future relationships among 
all Members. 

I would point out again—this is reiter- 
ation—that we get by, not so much on 
the basis of our rules and regulations but 
on the basis of the unwritten rules and 
the unwritten regulations—the custom, 
the precedents, which have grown up and 
which have been tried and tested and 
found to be true, not only over the 
decades but over the years as well—and, 
pretty soon, it will be over the centuries. 

It disturbs me when anything of this 
nature develops because there are no 
people I value more than my 99 col- 
leagues in this body, regardless of 
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whether they are Democrats or Repub- 
licans. As majority leader, I know that it 
would be impossible for the Senate to 
function if the minority leader and I 
were not to get a certain amount of co- 
operation, understanding, and flexibility. 
That has been forthcoming. We think it 
keeps the Senate from becoming an 
anarchic institution, which it could 
easily become because of the tremendous 
powers inherent in the position of any 
one Senator—the newest or the oldest. 

So now that this is out of the way, 
I want to assure my colleagues that I 
will be on the lookout for any future 
infractions and will not hesitate to pub- 
licize them; but may I say that I do not 
expect there will be any more infrac- 
tions of this kind. Hopefully, out of this 
conversation and colloquy will come a 
better understanding of the Senate and 
a stronger institution as a result. 


ADJOURNMENT TO 11 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
there be no further business to come 
before the Senate, I move, in accordance 
with the previous order, that the Senate 
stand in adjournment until 11 a.m. 
tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 5 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate adjourned until tomorrow, July 24, 
1970, at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 23, 1970: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

John G. Hurd, of Texas, to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the 
United States of America to the Republic 
of South Africa. 

The nominations beginning Helmut Son- 
nenfeldt, to be a Foreign Service officer of 
class 1, a consular officer, and a secre 
in the diplomatic service of the United States 
of America, and ending La Rue H. Velott, to 
be a consular officer of the United States of 
America, which nominations were received 
by the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on March 11, 1970. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Thursday, July 23, 1970 


The House met at 11 o’clock a.m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Restore unto me the joy of Thy salva- 
tion: and uphold me with Thy free 
spirit—Psalms 51:12. 

Almighty God, unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid, make Thy 
presence known to us throughout the 
hours of this day. Fill our minds with 
wisdom, our hearts with love, and our 
Spirits with the desire to walk humbly in 
the way of Thy commandments. 

We are glad that we are American 
citizens and that we live in this blessed 
land of liberty. Let no violence, no preju- 
dice, no discord dim our vision of a free 
people living together harmoniously, 
working for peace in our world. 

Bless our President, our Speaker, our 
Members of Congress, and all who work 


under the dome of this Capitol. Bless 


every individual citizen that the sacred 
rights of a free people may be ours for- 
ever. 

In the name of Him who keeps men 
free we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 17619) entitled “An act making 


appropriations for the Department of the 
Interior and related agencies for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3, 5, 14, 25, 26, 33, 34, 38, 42, 
53, 56, and 60 to the foregoing bill. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 14705, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the bill (H.R. 14705) 
to extend and improve the Federal-State 
unemployment compensation program, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of May 5, 
1970.) 

Mr. MILLS (during the reading). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 
pense with further reading of the state- 
ment at this point in view of the fact 
that there will be an explanation of- 
fered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 


[Roll No. 230] 


Edwards, La. 
Erlenborn 
Parbstein 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 


Mailliard 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Ottinger 
Patman 
Pollock 
Powell 

Price, Tex. 
Pryor, Ark 
Quillen 


Ashley 
Baring 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, Utah 
Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Celler 
Chisholm 
Clark 

Clay 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
Dent 


Gallagher 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gray 
Green, Pa. 
Hanna 
Hawkins 
Hébert 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Jones, Tenn. 


Rogers, Colo. 
Roudebush 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Sikes 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Widnall 
Wilson, Bob 


Macdonald, Wyatt 


Diggs Mass, 
Dorn MacGregor 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


MAKING IN ORDER CONSIDERATION 
OF A JOINT RESOLUTION MAKING 
FURTHER CONTINUING APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. MAHON, Mr. Speaker, the present 
continuing resolution expires at the end 
of this month. Therefore, I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be in order on 
any day next week to consider a joint 
resolution making further continuing 
appropriations for fiscal year 1971. 

The SPEAKER. Ts there objection to 
the’ request. of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 14705, 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. MILLS)‘ is recognized. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 10 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, there were a number of 
points of difference between the House 
and the Senate versions of H.R. 14705. 
However, most of the differences were 
largely technical. Many of them were 
necessary in order to take care of prob- 
lems arising merely from the passage of 
time since the House acted on the bill last 
year. 

There were, however, several matters 
in conference which I believe deserve 
some explanation. 

The first two of these relate to the 
broadening of the coverage under the 
unemployment compensation program, 
that is concerning the coverage of small 
firms and farmworkers under the un- 
employment compensation program. 

The last two concern matters unre- 
lated to the bill: 

Mr. Speaker, with respect to the cover- 
age of small firms, the Senate deleted 
the provision of the House bill which 
amended the definition of the term ‘‘em- 
ployer.” Under present law an employer 
is defined as a person or firm that em- 
ploys four or more workers in 20 weeks in 
any calendar year. The provision of the 
House bill changed the definition to in- 
clude persons or firms that employ one 
or more workers during the 20 weeks in 
the calendar year, or pay wages of $800 
or more in a calendar quarter. The 
Senate deleted this provision from the 
bill, retaining the present test of four or 
more employees in 20 weeks. 

The House provision was adopted by 
the conference report, with an amend- 
ment increasing the alternate tax from 
$800 to $1,500 a year. So in this instance 
the House prevailed on the basis very 
largely of the language of the House bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, with respect to 
farmworkers who are presently excluded 
from mandatory coverage under the Fed- 
eral law, the Senate adopted an amend- 
ment extending coverage to persons, 
other than certain aliens, who work for 
employers who employ eight or more 
farmworkers in 26 weeks in a calendar 
year. The Senate receded on this amend- 
ment. 

Mr, Speaker, it is my understanding 
that the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
O’Hara) intends to offer a motion at the 
proper time to send the conference re- 
port back to the conference committee 
with instructions to include in the bill 
the language of the Senate amendment 
relating to the coverage of farmworkers. 

Let me say at this point that the 
House members of your conference com- 
mittee took a strong position on this 
issue in view of the fact.that there was 
no provision covering agricultural labor 
in the version of the bill as it passed 
the House and because of the experience 
which the House members in the con- 
ference committee had gained in work- 
ing upon this issue during executive ses- 
sions of. the Committee on Ways and 
Means, The.Committee on Ways and 
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Means spent many, many hours attempt- 
ing to agree upon a provision extend- 
ing employment coverage to farmwork- 
ers. Because of the many problems the 
committee encountered it was unsuc- 
cessful in its attempt to adopt a work- 
able provision. 

Mr. Speaker, the peculiar nature of 
the agricultural labor force, which is 
made up of many migrant and sporadic 
workers, is the principal cause of most 
of the difficulties that the committee 
encountered. Serious objections relating 
to costs and administration presented 
themselves due to the makeup of the 
farm labor force. 

Recognizing the many problems that 
have to be dealt with in order to extend 
unemployment compensation coverage 
to farmworkers, the conferees modified 
another section of the bill to provide 
that in conducting the research program 
authorized under the legislation, first 
attention—now, bear this in mind—first 
attention be given to coverage of agri- 
cultural labor under the unemployment 
compensation program. 

Mr. Speaker, I belieye—and I am re- 
fering to this requirement for a study— 
that this is the most prudent course of 
action that could be taken on this issue 
at the present time. Although the issue 
of coverage of farm employment under 
the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem has been discussed for many years, 
the problems relating to it have never 
been adequately dealt with. Eyen the 
limited data we have obtained, based 
on the experiences gained in those few 
States that have covered agricultural 
workers under their programs, has not 
been analyzed as I think it should be. 
I therefore feel that we should have 
the benefit of a concentrated study of 
the issue before we take legislative action 
to require the States to cover farm 
workers. 

I am sure that we will learn a great 
deal from such a study, and that on the 
basis of the knowledge we gain from 
it we will be able to draft legislation 
specifically designed to cover such em- 
ployment under the system in a manner 
that will take into account the unique 
nature of farm employment. 

Mr. Speaker, let me interpose at this 
point to point out that under the Senate 
provision, first of all, in order for a 
farmer to qualify for coverage it is nec- 
essary for him to have at least eight em- 
ployees working for him in each of not 
less than 26 weeks in that year. But those 
are not the only employees who would 
be covered when once this trigger is 
released. All of his employees would be 
covered—not just those eight—but all of 
them would be covered. 

We had no real problem in the com- 
mittee—we had no real problem in the 
conference—about covering those em- 
ployees of the larger farm operations who 
are permanently or almost permanently 
employed by the same farm employer, 
but we had a great deal of difficulty in the 
coverage of the other sporadic employees 
who would come under the program as 
a result of a particular employer being 
covered. 

Now, about half of your farm laborers 
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are employed in the State of California, 
and in that State the department of em- 
ployment has made a study for a State 
legislative committee, and it is one of the 
very few that have been made. They 
point out in the study that short-term 
and intermittent workers play a major 
role in the production of California’s 
crops and that even among the farm- 
workers who are firmly attached to the 
labor force there is chronic unem- 
ployment. 

Under the California unemployment 
tax the farm employers are not paying 
fully for the benefits received by unem- 
ployed farmworkers because the tax 
rates do not go up as high as the benefit 
cost rates for such workers. Now, that 
means, then, that the other employers 
within the State under the provisions of 
the Senate amendment would have to 
pick up the tab for a substantial portion 
of the cost of covering these farm em- 
ployees. I feel that this is highly unfair 
to the other employers in the State. 

From information given to us by the 
Department of Labor in connection with 
our executive sessions, the benefit cost 
rate to provide benefits for unemployed 
farmworkers in California was esti- 
mated to be 9.5 percent, while the benefit 
cost rate for all industries in California 
was 2.4 percent, and bear in mind there 
is a top tax rate in that State of 3.7 
percent permissible under the law. It 
would clearly appear from this that the 
benefit outgo in that State for farm cov- 
erage would amount to approximately $40 
million per year, whereas agricultural 
employers, even at the maximum per- 
missible tax rate, would contribute only 
$20 million toward that cost. Thus, other 
California employers would have to pick 
up the tab for the difference. 

That is just an instance of one of the 
many problems that exist in this whole 
area where we think it is much better 
for us before we finally legislate to have 
far more information than we presently 
have. And that we will have, in our 
opinion, as a result of the study that the 
conference report directs shall be made. 

Mr. Speaker, there is one amendment 
that we rejected in the conference that 
I am afraid—if we go back to confer- 
ence—we well might have to take in 
order to have a bill at all. 

That has to do with the amendment 
that was offered, which is not germane 
to this subject matter, but on which the 
Senators were most insistent in the con- 
ference. That would require the Secretary 
of the Treasury to issue a special type of 
savings bond paying—mandatorily pay- 
ing—6 percent interest. 

The Senate in this instance receded. 
But, if we go back, I am concerned very 
much about what might happen in con- 
ference on this amendment. 

Now why am I opposed to the amend- 
ment? In the first place, the amendment 
will drain out of savings accounts which 
are largely held by your savings and 
loan institutions many of the deposits in 
those institutions because none of them 
that I know anything about have a rate 
of interest over an extended period of 
time of 6 percent for the duration of these 
Savings bonds that we have in this 
amendment. 
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I think many, many people will go to 
the extent of taking money they have 
from their savings out of the savings and 
loan industry and deposit that money in 
these bonds at higher interest rates and 
thereby further reduce the amount of 
money that is in the savings and loan in- 
stitutions that can be used for housing. 

From what members of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency tell me, that 
industry is already in enough of a depres- 
sion without adding to it by the ac- 
ceptance of this type of amendment. 

The second of the unrelated provisions 
added by the Senate amends the Securi- 
ties Act of 1933 and the Securities Ex- 
change Act of 1934 to provide that in- 
dustrial development bonds the interest 
on which is excluded from gross income 
under section 103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 are to be exempted securi- 
ties. The House receded with an amend- 
ment to exclude from the coverage of the 
Senate amendment bonds substantially 
all portions of which are to be used to pro- 
vide residential real property for family 
units or for the acquisition or develop- 
ment of land sites for an industrial park, 
unless such bonds would qualify under 
section 103(c) (6) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code relating to exemption for cer- 
tain small issues: The conferees did not 
intend to require registration of any se- 
curity which is exempt from registration 
under existing law. Thus, the amendment 
will not change the exempt status under 
section 3(a)(2) of the Securities Act of 
1933 or section 3(a)(12) of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act of 1934 of bonds or 
other obligations issued by housing or 
mortgage finance agencies of States or 
local governments where the programs 
of these agencies are administered by the 
agency or by the State or local govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, let me emphasize, if I 
may, the fact that the conference report 
we are voting upon today represents the 
culmination of many months of work on 
the part of both Houses of Congress and 
particularly on the part of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The legislation con- 
tained in this bill was fashioned during 
many months of work on the part of 
our committee over a period which 
started 5 years ago. The committee first 
took up this legislation in 1965 when it 
held several weeks of hearings on what 
was the administration’s proposal at that 
time. The committee went into executive 
session early in 1966 and rewrote that leg- 
islation, producing its own bill—H.R. 
15119—-which was adopted by the House 
and later passed by the Senate. That 
legislation unfortunately died in confer- 
ence over the problem of Federal stand- 
ards. The Senate conferees were adamant 
in their position that the provisions re- 
lating to Federal standards that the Sen- 
ate had adopted should remain in the 
bill. The legislation we are now acting 
upon is basically the same as the 1966 
bill. I might point out that the 1966 bill 
passed this House by a vote of 374 to 10 
and the present bill passed the House on 
November 13, 1969, by a vote of 337 to 8. 

Mr. Speaker, the legislation contained 
in the conference report enjoys broad 
support throughout the Nation. If the 
conference report is not adopted, it 
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would be a great loss to everyone con- 
cerned. The reforms contained in the 
bill relating to unemployment compensa- 
tion coverage, the extended benefit pro- 
gram, judicial review, and the bill’s other 
provisions are desired by labor, business, 
and the State agencies that have respon- 
sibility for administering the unemploy- 
ment compensation program. I, therefore, 
urge my colleagues in the strongest terms 
possible not to jeopardize this legislation 
but to vote against any motion that may 
be made to send the conference report 
back to the conference committee. 

Mr. Speaker, I think the conference 
report should be adopted. I do not think 
it should be returned because there is 
always the danger that you cannot come 
back with a conference report that 
would be satisfactory to all of us because 
this matter has been before the Congress 
now for 5 years. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman, 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man on this report. 

While I have sympathy for those who 
do not have unemployment compensa- 
tion, I have been advised that there are 
62,000 workers in the State of Michigan 
who have exhausted their benefits and 
this bill is needed at once. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentlewoman is re- 
ferring to the extended benefit provision 
of the bill, which we worked out? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. It will be of tremendous 
help in the event we have an increase 
in the amount of unemployment in the 
years to come, 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
my distinguished chairman to tell me 
about. the new provision. added to the 
bill to eliminate the taxation of indus- 
trial bonds. 

Mr. MILLS. It does not do that at all. 
That was done heretofore up to the ex- 
tent of $1 million with one alternative 
and $5 million with another alternative 
when a city votes bonds for industrial 
purposes. 

What this amendment does has noth- 
ing to do with taxation. It merely says 
when such an issue is made by a city for 
this specific purpose, this is not included 
within the requirement of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission. The Com- 
mission tried to find a way under the ex- 
isting law to eliminate these bonds from 
this prolonged and tedious requirement 
for approval. 

But, it could not do so. They said, if the 
Congress wanted that done, then the 
Congress would have to legislate. The 
Senate was most insistent upon this pro- 
vision. You know the feeling of the 
House conferees about adding matters 
that are not related to the bill passed 
by the House. This is not related to it. 
The Senate had receded on the bond 
issue. The Senate was most insistent on 
this particular provision being included 


will the 
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and it has nothing to do with taxation 
on those bonds, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. VANIK. Can the gentleman tell 
me if there is any Treasury loss under 
this new provision? 

Mr. MILLS. Not at all. It has nothing 
to do with taxation. It merely states the 
fact that these particular bonds are to 
be registered within the commission 
under the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission Act. It has nothing to do with 
taxation whatever. That was taken care 
of earlier. 

Mr. VANIK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I urge the 
adoption of the conference report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Arkansas has consumed 14 minutes. 

Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Ways and Means has indicated, it is 
my intention when the previous ques- 
tion has been agreed to on the conference 
report to move to recommit the bill to 
conference with instructions to the man- 
agers on the part of the House to agree 
to the Senate amendment which would 
provide unemployment insurance cover- 
age of employers of farm labor who em- 
ploy eight or more workers during each 
of 26 or more weeks a year. It has been 
suggested by the chairman that a good 
deal of the hesitancy of the membership 
of the Ways and Means Committee and 
others who entertain doubts about this 
proposal was occasioned by their fear 


that the cost of the proposal would be 
excessive, and there was testimony be- 
fore the committee to the effect, and I 
quote that testimony: 

If Unemployment Insurance were extended 
to nonseasonal farmers, costs could run from 
10 to 15 percent of taxable payrolls. 


That allegation was based on an ex- 
perience in’ North Dakota. I think it is 
worthwhile to examine some information 
about that experience that was not avail- 
able when this question was before the 
committee. 

The North Dakota experience, on 
which this dire prophecy has been based, 
involved 121 farmers, that is all, and the 
121 farmers altogether employed 148 
workers. Not a single one of those 121 
North Dakota farmers whose experience 
serves as the basis for this charge of ex- 
cessive cost—not a single one of them 
would be covered by the proposal that I 
will make today. They were small farm- 
ers who would not be covered under this 
proposal. In fact, costs do not run any- 
where near that high in States where we 
have more experience. 

In Hawaii, the only State in which 
there is full coverage of farm workers 
under unemployment compensation in- 
surance, you cannot say with exactitude 
what the cost has been for all of them, 
but among the portion of them which 
have chosen to be self-insured, the cost 
has been very low—less than 2 percent of 
taxable payroll. 

In California, where a large number of 
big growers have elected coverage, the 
cost has been 4.5 percént of taxable pay- 
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roll. And a California study just a few 
years ago suggests that if all California 
farmers were covered, large and small, 
the cost would be less than 10 percent. 

But even if we accepted this prophecy 
of high cost, is that a good reason to 
deny coverage? If the costs were going 
to be high, why would they be high? They 
would be high because unemployment is a 
frequent occurrence among those work- 
ers. They would be high for the same rea- 
son they are high for the construction in- 
dustry: Because their workers are more 
apt to be unemployed. Are we going to 
adopt the philosophy that the only 
workers who ought to be covered by un- 
employment insurance are those who 
are unlikely to need such protection? 

It has been suggested also that a study 
will be conducted to see the best way of 
going about this. The Department of La- 
bor in a letter signed by the former As- 
sistant Secretary for Manpower, Arnold 
Weber, who has gone over to the White 
House staff with the former Secretary, 
Mr. Shultz, has indicated in response to 
@ question about the need for further 
study: 

The Department felt that there was suf- 
ficient data available from earlier studies 
and experience to demonstrate the feasi- 
bility of coverage of large farms. And Sec- 
retary of Labor Shultz so advised the Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance in his testimony 
on February 5, 1970. 


Mr. Speaker, the unemployment in- 
surance system was enacted into law in 
1935. Thirty-five years ago the farm 
workers were excluded from coverage. 
I would think that 35 years, Mr. Speaker, 
is a long enough time to study the prob- 
lem. Perhaps what we ought to do now is 
to provide just a little bit of coverage, and 
maybe that is the way we can learn 
more and the proposal I make provides 
very little coverage indeed. Less than 2 
percent of all farms in America would 
be affected by this proposal. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'HARA, I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Could the gentleman tell us how many 
employees and how many farms would 
be affected by this? I am impressed that 
the gentleman is talking about farms 
of only very considerable size. 

Mr. O'HARA. The Department of 
Labor has advised us that 276,000 farm- 
workers would be benefited by this pro- 
posal, I cannot from memory give the 
gentleman the number of farms, but it 
would be less than 2 percent of all farms. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA. Finally, it has been sug- 
gested, Mr. Speaker, that adoption of 
this change—what I am proposing is to 
ask the managers on the part of the 
House to go back to the Senate conferees 
and take just one more provision from 
their bill—would somehow endanger the 
entire bill. Mr. Speaker, if I thought there 
was the slightest danger that this pro- 
posal would endanger the passage of this 
bill, I would not be in the well of the 
House at this minute. 

As the gentlewoman from Michigan 
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has pointed out, unemployment is today 
a very serious problem. According to the 
Governor of Michigan, there are 62,000 
Michigan workers who are about to ex- 
haust their unemployment benefits who 
need the passage of this legislation. I 
can assure the Members that I feel that 
need just as deeply as any Member of 
this House, and I would not make a pro- 
posal which would endanger the pas- 
sage of this bill. Indeed this proposal 
does not do so. The Senate could hardly 
object to the House conferees saying we 
want to take one more provision of your 
bill that we did not take before. That 
could hardly endanger this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has long since 
passed when we ought to show some indi- 
cation of concern about the systematic 
exclusion of farmworkers from the laws 
that we have enacted to protect other 
workers in this country. 

Even though the farmworker is more 
apt to be disabled on his job than almost 
any other worker, he is covered by 
workmen’s compensation in only five 
States. 

Even though the farmworker receives 
the lowest wages of any industrial worker, 
only some of them are covered by Fed- 
eral minimum wage laws and those who 
are covered are covered at a rate 30 
cents lower than other workers. 

Even though the farmworker is en- 
gaged in hard physical labor, the child 
labor laws which apply to every other 
industry do not apply to agriculture. 

Even though the farmworker is part 
of the economically weakest group in 
America, he has no legally protected 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
for himself, and a farmworker can be 
fired or blacklisted for union sympathies. 

Even though the farmworker is more 
apt to be out of work than any other 
worker in America, he is covered by 
unemployment compensation only in 
Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 

This is a modest proposal we are mak- 
ing here today. It is unfortunately a 
water-down version of the Nixon ad- 
ministration proposal of last year. It 
would cover all too few farmworkers, 
less than half of the total. 

But it would be a beginning, Mr. 
Seen? a beginning that is long over- 

ue. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. BYRNES). 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, for a long time now the unemploy- 
ment compensation laws of this country 
have been in need of revision and change. 
We tried to move in that direction in 
1966, when we passed a bill in this House. 
At that time the Senate also passed a 
bill, but no agreement could be reached 
in conference, so the much needed 
changes went by the board. 

We began the effort again last year, 
recognizing that some very important 
changes should be made in the program. 
Now we have reached an agreement on 
legislation. It passed the House by an 
overwhelmingly large margin—337 to 8. 
The Senate also passed legislation, and 
we went to conference on the differences. 

We have worked out the differences. 
We come here now with a good confer- 
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ence report and ask this House to accept 
it and not endanger enactment of these 
needed improvements by further con- 
flicts or controversies. 

It is all well enough to say, “This is a 
matter that has been agreed to as a Sen- 
ate amendment.” But let us understand 
there were other changes which were 
made in conference, which all become 
opened up, if the motion to recommit 
with instructions is agreed to. This will 
not go back to conference with the con- 
ferees limited only to this area. Let us 
remember that. 

All the differences that were ironed 
out—and I believe they were ironed out, 
so far as the House position is concerned, 
in a most satisfactory way—will be open 
again. I believe that the need for the 
changes we are making in this bill are so 
great that we should not jeopardize its 
enactment into law. 

One of the most important changes, in 
addition to increasing coverage for 4.7 
million workers, involved in this legis- 
lation is the provision for automatic ex- 
tended unemployment compensation 
benefits. The chairman and I have been 
working for years to try to get this pro- 
gram written into the basic law of this 
Nation. This will finally have been done 
if we adopt this conference report today. 
Let us not jeopardize this goal by send- 
ing the report back to conference. 

I speak to you as one who tried in the 
committee to make a start in the area 
of covering farm workers. There is no 
question but that this is a most serious 
problem. I was hopeful we could make 
a start and experiment with at least 
covering employees who are comparable 
to the industrial employees already cov- 
ered. However, we could not arrive at 
a satisfactory method for doing so. I 
tried again in conference to arrive at 
a reasonable method of covering this 
type of farm employee. 

At the conference we were unable to 
reach an agreement on this issue. Let 
me emphasize that the Senate provision 
for covering farm employees has many 
problems. Yet if you adopt this amend- 
ment to recommit, you instruct us to 
take verbatum the amendment that the 
Senate adopted. Yet the Senate amend- 
ment is not a satisfactory basis for tak- 
ing this first step toward coverage of 
farm employees—a step that I want to 
take as soon as we can. As I said, I do 
not see any difference between a large 
farm operation that has eight or 10 full- 
time employees throughout the year, 
and a nonfarm business establishment 
with the same number of employees. 
Let us remember, though, that the Sen- 
ate bill is much broader than that. It 
covers the full-time employees, but in 
addition, taxes the employer on a lot of 
employees he may have on a temporary 
basis that will never qualify for benefits. 

I think the gentleman from Michigan 
should recognize the difference between 
the question of requiring an employer to 
pay a payroll tax on an employee, and 
the question of whether that employee 
is going to qualify for a benefit. In 
agriculture, we have a large number of 
individuals who work but a very short 
time during the-year—not only a short 
time for any one employer but in any 
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employment. It is estimated that in 1968 
some 70 percent of farm workers worked 
less than 75 days during the course of 
the year. They were students and others 
who may simply have helped out at 
harvest time. Additionally, 44 percent 
worked less than 25 days a year, and 
averaged about 10 days a worker during 
the year. You can say that you are going 
to cover them, but all you are doing is 
imposing a payroll tax on an employer 
for an employee who is never going to be 
eligible for benefits. Let us recognize 
that many of the employees who would 
be covered would never receive any ben- 
efits. Now, that is a good way to promise 
something and not deliver it. I believe 
we have to do something better than 
that. We cannot work out those problems 
today. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not believe it is ap- 
propriate to place an additional tax on 
an already overburdened agriculture un- 
less we are providing a meaningful solu- 
tion to the problem. I do not think that 
the Senate bill does that. I hope that the 
studies and data that will soon be avail- 
able—some of them under the terms of 
this bill—will provide a basis for cover- 
ing agricultural employees with a con- 
tinuity of employment. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out another 
problem. The administrative problems 
are most difficult in covering agricultural 
employment, particularly with reference 
to the interstate movement of many 
workers. Our attention has been directed 
to the experience of the State of Hawaii. 
However, the State of Hawaii does not 
have the problem of workers moving 
from State to State, which involves de- 
termining which employers and what 
State funds will be charged for benefits, 
and which State law will govern the 
amount and duration of benefits. Those 
are problems that have to be worked out 
if this Congress is going to take sound 
action and exert sound judgment in this 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, I speak to you as one who 
feels most sincerely that we have to make 
an effort to solve this problem, but I do 
have to say I think what happened—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I thank 
the chairman of the committee for this 
additional time. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that I think 
the debate this afternoon on the motion 
is a good thing. It points out the interest 
in this subject. In my opinion it gives 
momentum to an effort to cover our 
farmworkers on a sound basis. Certainly, 
many of them need our help and assist- 
ance. They are in a sad plight. As one 
who wants to do that, let me say that 
it would be a mistake to place this en- 
tire bill in jeopardy by sending it back 
to conference to accept a provision, writ- 
ten into the bill by the Senate, that is 
notin my judgment a satisfactory solu- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, if we had latitude and 
time, perhaps, we could work something 
out, but that is not what is being given 
us. The action recommended by the con- 
ferees requiring the Labor Department 
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to give priority attention to studying the 
problems of extending coverage to agri- 
cultural workers is the course we should 
now pursue. 

There are other studies being made, 
also. Ohio State University and the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut are making 
studies in cooperation with the Depart- 
ment of Labor on the problem of cover- 
ing the farmworker under unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to just suggest to the gentleman, if 
I might, that I think the problems are 
not quite that difficult. The States de- 
cide, of course, who is covered and who 
is not covered, and we would not want to 
try to cover anyone who is not employed. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Not if we 
say agricultural workers have to be cov- 
ered. They have to cover agricultural 
workers if we require it, just as they are 
going to have to cover the workers in 
an establishment with one or more em- 
ployees in 20 weeks. The States can go 
further than this; but they must at least 
meet the requirements of Federal law 

Mr. O'HARA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we do not propose to 
change the work test, that is, the indi- 
vidual worker’s test, and in California he 
has to have earned $750 during the base 
period. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. And that 
is why they would not get any benefits. 
The Senate amendment would tax the 
employer, but it would not do anything 
for this poor worker whom you and I 
both want to do something for. 

But I do not think it is a good argu- 
ment to say just because a tax is going 
to have to be paid on his wages that he 
is going to receive benefits, because he 
still has all the other tests to comply 
with. 

Mr. O’HARA. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I just think that of course 
we would not want to cover the house- 
wife who goes out to a farm to work for 
a few days, or a schoolboy who goes out 
to work on a farm for a few days; that is 
not the broad coverage we are after. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. But why 
tax the employer, then? Why tax the 
employer on that person for that per- 
son’s services? Why put that burden on 
agriculture? : 

Let me yield to the chairman, if I 
may. 

Mr. CHARA. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further for just one 
moment, so that I can make just one 
concluding statement concerning this— 
and I appreciate the sincerity of the gen- 
tleman on this matter, but I think if 
the problems were as difficult as the gen- 
tleman has described them to be here he 
would not have supported this proposal 
the way he has. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin, I never did 
support the Senate proposal. I tried in 
conference to develop a workable basis 
for achieving coverage. I opposed the 
Senate language and the amendment 
that the gentleman now wants us to be 
directed to accept. I opposed that. But 
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I did try in conference to see if we could 
not work out some compromise. 

Mr. O'HARA. The gentleman did sup- 
port the administration proposals, did 
he not? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. No, I did 
not. No, I did not. I thought there were 
problems involved with the proposal, but 
I thought we might possibly find a pro- 
posal we could agree on. I think at one 
time we did come fairly close to a pro- 
vision that the administration generally 
agreed with, and I thought it was pretty 
much in keeping with what I could agree 


to. 

But if you are talking about the Sen- 
ate version and about the conference, I 
did. not support the amendment as 
adopted by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS: Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 
additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the-gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to attest to the fact that I remem- 
ber distinctly that the gentleman from 
Wisconsin offered certain amendments 
to the administration’s proposal for the 
inclusion of farmworkers. The gentle- 
man did not vote to support the admin- 
istration’s proposal just as it was pre- 
sented to us. The gentleman and I both 
voted for amendments to that proposal, 
trying to work something out. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. MILLS. Something that would 
cover these people who are involved here, 
but, not all of the other people whom the 
gentleman from Michigan himself says 
he is not trying to cover, but are covered, 
as far as the tax is concerned. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
the important part. 

Mr. MILLS. That is why we tried to 
emphasize why we needed some study of 
the language as to just how we should 
do this. I think that people who are 
fully employed and employed for this 
length of time should be covered, frank- 
ly, by these larger operations. I do not 
think that, because they are covered for 
these people, that now they shall be au- 
tomatically taxed for everybody else who 
works, even if they work one day a year. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. That is 
right. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman, yield? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wonder 
if the gentleman could tell us spe- 
cifically the differences in the Sen- 
ate version and the version which the 
Committee on Ways and Means. voted 
down, and a version which admittedly 
was different from the administration’s, 
but more restrictive? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I must 
confess to the gentleman I would not 
trust my recollection now to state the 
differences between them. As far as I 
was concerned I was trying to produce 
something that was workable, not some- 
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thing that was necessarily part of the 
administration proposal. 

Mr.. CORMAN, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the. gentleman. 

Mr. CORMAN. As I understand it, the 
Federal law defines “employer” and 
we leave it .to the State law to define 
the length of time an employee must be 
employed to be a beneficiary. 

I do not recall that in the Committee 
on Ways and Means we had legislated as 
to a definition of “employee.’’ Our effort 
was as to the “employer” admittedly. 
The motion nearly carried. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. If the gen- 
tleman will remember, we were trying to 
develop a formula covering employers, 
based on the number of employees they 
had for a specific time. The actual tax 
liability of covered employees would have 
been further limited by exempting wages 
during a quarter that fell below a speci- 
fied minimum. A higher proportion of 
employees on whom a tax was paid 
would, therefore, have a chance to qual- 
ify for benefits if unemployed. Under the 
Senate amendment, if an employer has 
eight employees for 20 weeks and then 
they have at some point 100 more persons 
for 2 weeks, he would be taxed on those 
100 employees who are never going to get 
any benefit. 

Let me just conclude by saying that I 
think it would be an error now to jeop- 
ardize all of the work that has been in- 
volved for at least 3 years by sending 
this back to conference. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, representing 
a district which would probably be af- 
fected to a greater extent than almost 
any district in America, I rise to support 
the motion which will be made by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara). 

As one who represents a very large 
agricultural area, and a substantial part 
of the largest agricultural producing 
State in America, I recognize that there 
are problems in this situation. 

My particular area is under considera- 
ble attack at the present time and has 
been for several years in connection with 
farm labor. We have had peddled across 
this country a great deal of misinforma- 
tion about the way we handle our farm 
labor and the wages we pay. 

I may say very frankly that I, for one, 
vigorously opposed the boycott which has 
been levelled, and I think most unfairly, 
against a group of innocent California 
producers, Yet, on the other hand, for 
all too long I think we have swept under 
the rug the problem of farm workers, 
the people who furnish the labor to make 
it possible for us to be the best-fed Na- 
tion in the world. 

This is a subject that I have discussed 
at great length for a period of a num- 
ber of years with the farmers who have 
to pay those taxes we are talking about 
here this morning. 

Unfortunately, the decision made by 
the Committee on Ways and Means at 
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the time: that this matter was under 
consideration was predicated upon very 
poor information. 

I am not being critical of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas nor of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr, BYRNES) be- 
cause I appreciate the efforts they have 
both made, They have both talked to me 
about this and I have discussed this with 
other members of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Lappreciate the efforts 
that have been made. 

Unfortunately, their decision was fi- 
nally predicated upon, and decided upon, 
bad information pertaining to the State 
of North Dakota. 

Over a period of 16 years, this is the 
first time I have appeared before the fi- 
nance committee of the other body. I 
did on this occasion. 

I am not sure that I had any particular 
influence but I do appreciate the fact 
that they did insert the Mondale amend- 
ment which frankly is far more restric- 
tive as to coverage than that proposed 
by the Nixon administration. 

So it seems to me today that after 
some 35 years, as has been recited by 
the gentleman from Michigan, there has 
been a lot of study in this area, a lot 
of thought given, and there has been ex- 
perience. We have had experience in 
California. Frankly, the experience in 
California in connection with those 
farmers who have elected to be covered 
has been such as to show a far lower 
cost than that pertaining to the proc- 
essing industries themselves. At present 
in my State all the processing areas are 
covered, the food processing plants, the 
packing plants, and yet, if you are fa- 
miliar with them, they operate a few 
months in the year and they are closed 
down the balance of the year. Yet those 
people are covered. 

We have shown from experience in 
California a lower cost for those farmers 
who have elected to be covered and for 
farmers who would fall under the pro- 
visions of this proposed amendment than 
the construction industry has in connec- 
tion with unemployment insurance. 

There are a lot of facts, there has been 
a lot of study given, and I just feel. that 
it is unfair to say in connection with the 
farmworkers, “Well, we have got to con- 
tinue to look at it, we have got. to con- 
tinue to study it, we have got to sweep it 
under the rug.” 

Let me say in conclusion that we are 
faced with a situation nationally in 
which we are simply going to have to 
recognize that these people are human 
beings. They are Americans. They are 
entitled to consideration. 

We in California, of course, are faced 
with a serious situation today, and we 
have been faced with it for the last 
several years. I realize other areas of the 
country have escaped, but your time is 
coming. These people are entitled to 
some consideration. Our farmworkers 
are going union very rapidly. I think they 
have a right to bargain collectively. As 
the gentleman from Michigan has in- 
dicated, in most cases we have exempted 
them from various other laws. Now it 
seems to me that this tiny step should 
be taken, and the time has come to take 
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it. I just feel that the excuses that have 
been offered are excuses that we should 
no longer have to live with, and that this 
experience should be gone through with 
this very narrow coverage of less than 2 
percent of the large farms in America. 

As I have said, my district is covered 
on a per capita basis by more of these 
farms than any other district in Amer- 
ica and, therefore, I urge the adoption of 
the O’Hara motion in order that we 
might move ahead to correct some of the 
injustices of the past. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to my colleague from 
California. 

Mr. McFALL., I wish to commend my 
colleague from California for his state- 
ment and for his diligent work on this is- 
sue and to say that I join him on this 
amendment. Our districts have the same 
characteristic. We are contiguous. We 
share the same problems, and I believe 
we need this unemployment insurance 
coverage for farmworkers. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA). 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I plead with my colleagues 
to recommit the conference report on 
H.R. 14705, the unemployment compen- 
sation bill, with instructions to accept 
the amendment covering a token number, 
approximately 22 percent of farm- 
workers. This is a modest proposal and 
I use the word “plead” advisedly. I would 
happily deliver these remarks on my 
knees if that would make them more 
persuasive and would not offend the de- 
corum of this august place. For I tell you 
there is not a single action this House 
could take today that would do more to 
alleviate human suffering in our land and 
to erase an ancient injustice. And there 
is not one argument against this action 
that will stand up under close scrutiny. 
But our action today will be scruti- 
nized—and judged—by those who are 
familiar with the terrible hazards that 
are part and parcel of the daily lives of 
our farm working families, by those who 
are wondering whether such barnacle- 
encrusted institutions as this can com- 
prehend and treat the illnesses of our 
society, by that sea of young people to 
whom we recently extended the vote. But 
rather than appeal to the political in- 
stincts, I would direct this plea to that 
which is highest and best in each of us— 
to our concern for our fellow men. 

Perhaps my colleagues read in the 
Washington Post this week the story of 
the infant migrant child with pus drain- 
ing from its ear, sucking from a bottle 
of sour milk. Born of migrant farm- 
workers, in total innocence, in the very 
beginning of its life, it was condemned 
to death or to a life of misery and incal- 
culcable hardship. In weighing the ques- 
tion before us, it would be well if my col- 
leagues would keep this image in mind, 
the picture of the dying migrant child. In 
& very real sense, our society is respon- 
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sible, we are responsible. The child’s 
fate is a consequence of our neglect and 
abuse. The migrants are the most ne- 
glected and abused group in our society, 
and the most impoverished. 

The question now is whether to extend 
unemployment compensation insurance 
to some 275,000 farmworkers on 2 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farms, whether to ex- 
tend to them the same protection enjoyed 
by more than three-quarters of the 
workers in the United States. 

At this moment the attention of the 
Nation is being focused on the plight of 
our migrant farmworkers, so I will not 
belabor you here with more descriptions 
of the hardships and hazards of their 
lives. I will use the time to answer the 
objections that have been raised against 
this measure. 

First, the cost. The objection is that it 
would be too expensive to administer. 
There is no evidence the cost would be 
out of line with other industries where 
coverage is taken for granted. But that 
question aside, a nation that pays out 
$3.2 billion annually in farm supports 
cannot in good conscience deny this 
minimum benefit to its farmworkers. In 
California’s Central Valley last year, 
seven major farm corporations received 
an aggregate of $14 million in farm sup- 
ports. The Washington Post story re- 
ferred to above pointed out that the Fed- 
eral Government spent $419,000 on mi- 
grant health services in two counties in 
Texas during fiscal 1967. During that 
same period, in the same area, the Gov- 
ernment spent $3,564,000 on eradication 
of disease in animals. In fiscal 1969, the 
disparity was even greater—$564,677 for 
migrant health and $5,502,000 to control 
animal diseases. Such shameful com- 
parisons are plentiful. Since only 2 per- 
cent of the Nation’s farms would be af- 
fected, hardship to the farmer is hardly 
a valid objection. The third and final ob- 
jection—that the mobility of the migrant 
would make it difficult if not impossible 
for State and Federal agencies to admin- 
ister the program—is equally invalid but 
deserves to be answered in some detail. 

The popular conception of the migrant 
farmworker is that he is continuously 
on the road. That is not the case. Most 
migrant families travel only 4 or 5 
months of the year. The remaining 7 or 
8 months they maintain a permanent or 
semipermanent residence in their home 
State. Furthermore, 67 percent of all 
man-days of agricultural employment 
are attributed to regular and year-round 
farmworkers. Many of those who do not 
work full time on large commercial farms 
find employment in nonfarm jobs near 
their homes to complete their year-round 
employment. The migrant farm family, 
then, is mobile but not rootless. It seeks 
as much stability as its perilous occupa- 
tion will allow. By extending unemploy- 
ment insurance to this group the Gov- 
ernment would enhance its stability. The 
long range benefits both to the farm 
working families and to society as a 
whole are obvious. By increasing their 
stability we would enable their children 
to have the same continuity in educa- 
tion that the children of other workers 
enjoy—a continuity that is essential to 
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scholastic success and eventual upward 
mobility. 

Mechanization is further disrupting 
the migrant way of life, forcing families 
out of the migrant stream and into ur- 
ban ghettos where; if they cannot com- 
pete successfully for the limited number 
of unskilled jobs available, they must go 
on welfare to survive. For many this 
marks the beginning of family demor- 
alization and ‘distintegration, with all of 
the attendant social evils of “genera- 
tional dependency” and delinquency. 
From a social point of view, from a gov- 
ernment point of view, from a human 
point of view, this is a far more expensive 
course than the one proposed. We can 
help break that pattern by extending to 
these farmworkers unemployment insur- 
ance, It will give them the stability all 
people need to better their circumstances. 
It will help them to become full-fledged 
members of a permanent community. 

No occupation is more hazardous than 
that of the farmworker, who must often 
take his wife and sons and daughters 
into the fields to eke out enough income 
to survive the full year. In 1967 there 
were 2,700 fatal accidents and 230,000 
disabling injuries in agriculture. The 
percentage increase in fatalities and dis- 
abling injuries in farmwork led all other 
industries during the past 10 years. In 
California, a major agricultural State, 
the occupational disease rate among 
farmworkers in 1967 was more than 50 
percent higher than the next leading 
industry and three times higher than the 
average of all other industries. 

But neither statistics nor rational 
arguments will prevail against closed 
minds and hearts, so once again I appeal 
to the humanity of my colleagues. The 
cost of our failure to act will quite liter- 
ally be paid in human lives. The cost of 
our approving this action will be small 
compared to the benefits to farmwork- 
ers and to the larger society. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
Representative from the only State 
which extends unemployment compen- 
sation to agricultural workers on a man- 
datory basis, I rise in support of the 
motion to recommit to be offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. O'HARA) 
with instructions to accept the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposal is a modest 
one, less extensive, in fact, than what 
the administration itself has proposed. 
Only farm employers with eight or more 
workers each, employed for 26 or more 
weeks would fall under the coverage. 
The so-called family farm will not be 
included. 

The major objection to this proposal 
is not that farmworkers do not deserve 
to be covered, for the virtues of farm 
workers have been extolled unanimously 
by Members of this body. It is not that 
the program would be difficult to ad- 
minister, for the administration itself 
has proposed an even more extensive 
program. The objection is that the cost 
will be too high. 

Let us, then, look at Hawaii's experi- 
ence. Hawaii’s experience shows that the 
cost to the farm employer has been 
less—I repeat—has been less than to 
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the nonfarm employer. In 1964, for ex- 
ample, it was 1 percent to the farm 
employer on the basis of percentage of 
the payroll, as compared to 1.6 percent 
to the nonfarm employer. 

In 1965 and 1966 the figures were 1 
percent for farm employment and 1.3 
percent for nonfarm employment. In 
1967 and 1968, for farm employment 1.1 
percent of payroll, and for nonfarm 
employment 1.6 percent. So the experi- 
ence of the only State, which for 11 years 
now has had mandatory unemployment 
compensation for agricultural workers, 
shows that the cost is far less in the 
agricultural industry than in nonagri- 
cultural industry. This, I believe, ought 
to dispel all fears on the part of Members 
who feel that this program would be too 
costly to be borne by farm employers. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I gladly yield to 
the gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much ado made here over the fact 
that once the employer is covered, he is 
going to have to pay for employees who 
do not reach the coverage stage them- 
selves, but is not the same thing true 
with the industrial employers today who 
are covered? Once they reach the cover- 
age, they pay for all their people based 
on their payroll and not on how often 
people work. Is that not true in industry 
too? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. The gentleman is 
correct. In that connection, I might 
point out that the law presently covers 
building and road construction workers, 
and the cost is as high as 10 percent of 
the total payroll, including seasonal 
workers. Certainly no one would suggest 
that coverage of these construction 
workers should be discontinued because 
of the high cost. 

Even with 15,463 seasonal workers in 
the pineapple industry in Hawaii, the 
cost to the employer has been as low 
as 1.1 percent. This low cost experience 
in Hawaii’s li-year history of unem- 
ployment compensation for agricultural 
workers would seem to indicate that the 
cost of extending coverage to agricultural 
workers as proposed in the Senate 
amendment would be far less than in the 
construction industry. For this reason, 
Mr. Speaker, the agricultural worker 
should be granted equal consideration. 

Acceptance of the Senate amendment 
would be a prudent but important first 
step toward giving equal treatment, long 
overdue to the agricultural worker who 
forms the backbone of our Nation’s 
economy. 

Mr, CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I have refreshed my memory on what 
was said by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin. There is a difference in the Senate 
version from that which we voted on in 
the committee, there was a substantial 
support in that committee for covering 
employers who employed eight employees 
for 26 weeks. Second, we did restrict the 
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people covered to those who earned at 
least $750 per quarter. There would be 
almost no hardship to anybody with or 
without that limitation. Certainly it is 
a badly needed improvement in the field 
of farm labor. If we are going to be able 
to solve our farm labor problems in an 
orderly fashion, we are going to have to 
extend the same kind of protection to 
them that we do to the industrial workers. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge a yes vote on the 
O’Hara motion. 

Mr. WATTS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, we passed this bill, as 
has been said heretofore, through this 
House by a large majority. It was passed 
by the Senate and, among other things, 
an amendment was put in it, that was 
ill-conceived, which covers farmers. Cer- 
tainly everybody recognizes that there 
are many farm laborers who, under the 
right kinds of conditions and after ap- 
propriate legislation has been enacted, 
are entitled to the same coverage as some 
employees of other industries. But this 
motion that shall be made will adopt a 
hodge-podge amendment put in by the 
Senate that will not do what its pro- 
ponents think it will do and will work 
a tremendous hardship on the farming 
industry. 

Mr. Speaker, we went to conference. 
We agreed unanimously, both the Sen- 
ate and the House, on a conference re- 
port that extends coverage under our 
unemployment compensation system to 
practically 5 million more people. 

In our report we ordered that the De- 
partment of Labor make an expenditious 
and extensive study of the proper way 
to cover farm labor, so that it will not 
be a tremendous impediment to our 
farmers and so that it will do something 
to help those farm laborers who work 
for long times and then are laid off 
from work. 

I am sure that they will come forth 
with a sound program, and perhaps one 
we can live with. 

In addition to that, in Connecticut a 
university is making a study of the same 
situation. Ohio University is making a 
study of the same situation. 

I beg the Members not to go off half 
cocked and adopt something that all of 
us are going to be sorry was adopted. 

Certainly, to put the farmers under 
unemployment compensation would cost 
a tremendous sum of money, close to 10 
percent of payroll. I do not know any- 
thing about the situation in Hawaii. Per- 
haps there is plenty of work there for the 
farmers the year round. But that is not 
the testimony before us by all the State 
agencies. The Interstate Conference, 
which represents all the administrators 
of employment security, meets, and they 
adopt recommendations that Congress 
should enact and that the States should 
enact. They testified before our com- 
mittee and they said that of all the prop- 
ositions that were before that confer- 
ence the one which was most certainly 
adopted was to not put farmworkers un- 
der compensation at this time until a 
further study was made and a sound 
method had been developed for putting 
them under it. 
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What would be done if we put the big 
farmers under it? Right off the reel, 
there will be a big scramble such as is 
going on today for farm labor. Nearly 
all of our farm labor has moved to in- 
dustry as it is. What will happen is that 
there would be four or five big farmers in 
a little community, perhaps under it, 
and all the rest of the farmers, the little 
ones like me, would be out from under it. 
The little ones will have the toughest 
problem in the world of getting any part 
of that farm labor to work for us, because 
the other boys are going to have unem- 
ployment compensation. They are going 
to flock to the places where, after they 
work for a series of farmers for 13 
weeks—and farming is the most seasonal 
of all occupations—they can then draw 
unemployment compensation for 26 
weeks. 

I want to reiterate again that once a 
farmer gets under this, under the Sen- 
ate amendment, every child and every 
woman that he employs even for 1 day or 
1 week, outside of the eight who qualified 
him, he is certainly going to have to pay 
for, as the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Byrnes) correctly stated. He will 
pay a tax on them, but they cannot draw 
anything unless they work for him and 
other farmers long enough to qualify, 
say, for example, for 13 weeks. 

The point was made that this is the 
same as it is in other industries. Cer- 
tainly it is. But the farming industry is 
a very seasonal industry, whereas an in- 
dustrial-type industry is not. People usu- 
ally do not shut down plants during the 
course of a year. 

But in respect to harvesting, the wheat 
harvest, the grape harvest, the tobacco 
harvest or whatever harvest one might 
have, it is necessary to call in a lot of 
extra help. They must have them at 
that time. They may not need them 
throughout the year, and they do not 
need them. But they will have to pay a 
tax on them just the same, and the work- 
ers will get no benefit. 

Or, if they are able to work for a total 
of 13 weeks, which would probably take 
them through that harvest season, then 
what would happen? They would im- 
mediately be out of work and they would 
draw unemployment compensation for 
26 weeks. Then they could rest for 13 
weeks more, and that year would be gone. 
Then probably they can get another job 
during the harvest season to cover 13 
weeks, and you go through the same 
rigmarole. There are a great many 
complications, but after we get the in- 
formation we need it can be worked out. 
The time is not right now, until we get 
the benefit of these studies. If you put 
them under it now, it will just. create 
chaos. The farmers cannot afford to 
pay the 10 percent. So what are you 
going to do? You will make tremendous 
deficit employers out of them, and you 
will take every little merchant and every 
manufacturer and everybody else now 
under unemployment paying taxes and 
you will have to go back to the States 
and precipitately raise those rates of un- 
employment tax on people who are not 
creating the problem in order to pay 
for those seasonal workers who as soon 
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as the harvest is over are out of work. 
Moreover, any State that wants to do 
it today can do so. They can put farmers 
under it. But that is different from forc- 
ing them under it. The Interstate Con- 
ference action shows that none of them 
wanted it. It has been tried and found 
wanting and will not work. I say to you 
it would be a mistake to do it and to 
run the risk of delaying this conference 
report when many States today are prac- 
tically out of unemployment compensa- 
tion. We do have a triggering device for 
extended benefits in here that will be 
badly needed, if it is not needed now, 
in many instances. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am voting 
today to recommit H.R. 14705, the un- 
employment compensation conference 
report, with instructions to extend cov- 
erage to farmworkers. 

The unemployment insurance coverage 
which was proposed to the Congress on 
July 8, 1969, would affect more farm 
employers and farmworkers in California 
than in any other State. Nearly half of 
the workers who would be covered are 
employed in California. 

Thus I think that it should be of sub- 
stantial interest to the House that farm 
employers in California are increasingly 
in favor of Federal unemployment insur- 
ance coverage of farmworkers. 

There are a number of reasons for the 
increasing support for unemployment in- 
surance coverage on the part of Cali- 
fornia farm employers. An important 
factor is their concern that they may be 
placed at an interstate competitive cost 
disadvantage in selling their produce, if 
California passes a farm coverage law or 
if they elect to cover their workers. 

Thus, in a statement submitted to the 
House Ways and Means Committee on 
behalf of approximately 12,000 citrus and 
avocado producers in Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, the executive vice president of the 
Agriculture Producers Labor Committee 
stated: 

One argument in favor of extending farm 
coverage on a national basis is that Cali- 
fornia’s cotton, meat, poultry, cheese, wine, 
citrus, tomatoes, vegetables and melons must 
be marketed in competition with the same 
products from other states; that national 
coverage will eliminate an element of unfair 
competition between the states in the mar- 
keting of these products. 


Also, many California employers have 
found that unemployment insurance is a 
highly worthwhile part of their labor- 
management relations. Hence, some 765 
farm employers have voluntarily elected 
to cover their 18,000 workers, They have 
found that unemployment insurance sta- 
bilizes their labor force and results in 
reduced costs of recruitment and turn- 
over. In other words, their experience has 
been similar to that of nonagricultural 
employers. And, these employers have 
found that the cost of unemployment 
insurance coverage for their workers has 
been moderate. In 1968 the benefit cost 
rate was only 4.5 percent of taxable 
wages. They have found that they are 
better able to compete with nonagricul- 
tural employers in attracting workers. 

Coverage under unemployment insur- 
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ance would properly place the cost of 
fluctuations in farm employment on the 
unemployment insurance program which 
was designed for that very purpose, Un- 
fortunately, much of the cost of farm un- 
employment is now met under the wel- 
fare program. I know that the House 
is deeply bothered by the rapidly rising 
costs of that program. 

A change to farmworker coverage 
under the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram would place covered farmworkers 
in a more equitable position vis-a-vis the 
great majority of other workers, in that 
entitlement to income during spells of 
unemployment would be an earned right 
under an insurance program, rather than 
a welfare grant based on need. 

I urge that H.R. 14705 be amended to 
provide for coverage of agricultural 
wvrkers, at least to the extent recom- 
mended by the President. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, my State 
of California provides more benefits for 
the farmworker, permanent and migrant, 
than any other State. Working condi- 
tions, living conditions, housing, and 
wages are better in California than most 
every other State. Even so all of these 
factors could be improved—and should 
be. 

There should be a system of unemploy- 
ment compensation for farmworkers— 
all farmworkers. 

I have introduced legislation to pro- 
vide benefits for farmworkers throughout 
the United States comparable to the 
benefits provided in California. 

The gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
O'Hara) has made an emotional appeal 
for unemployment compensation for 
farmworkers. In the past his recommen- 
dations in the farm labor field have prej- 
udiced the farmworker and agriculture 
in general. 

This problem is urgent. Legislation is 
necessary. But facts are more persuasive 
than emotional oratory. 

California has studied this problem 
seriously for some time and has not yet 
devised a satisfactory system. Before we 
pass a Federal law on this subject, we 
should know a lot more about the facts. 

I therefore oppose any parliamentary 
motion which on the face appears to 
benefit farmworkers, but which in fact 
is ill considered, inadequately studied, 
and not ready for deliberation by the 
House. 

The chairman, the gentleman from 
Arkansas (Mr. Mitts), and the rank- 
ing member, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Byrnes) have made persua- 
sive arguments for considering the sub- 
ject of unemployment compensation for 
farmworkers at a later time to avoid 
jeopardizing this important bill which 
is so necessary to so many unemployed 
workers. 

For those who really want to help the 
unadvantaged farmworker, they can ad- 
vocate and vote for many other well- 
known working  benefits—minimum 
wage, disability insurance, better hours 
and working conditions—which are 
wholly inadequate in most States. 

The proposal for nationwide unem- 
ployment compensation for farmworkers 
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is not ready for passage today. It re- 
quires more experience and study—but I 
hope it will come soon. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker. I have 
here in my hand a resolution by the As- 
sociated Farmers of California, Inc. It 
says, in part: 

Whereas, farm labor in California falls 
into two general categories: the permanent 
worker and the seasonal or migratory 
worker, and 

Whereas, the former does not need unem- 
ployment insurance and the seasonal work- 
ers motivation would be lost with un- 
employment insurance, 

Now therefore be it resolved that the As- 
sociated Farmers of California, Inc. will vig- 
orously oppose in principle any legislation 
designed to include farm workers under any 
program of Unemployment Insurance. 


I have heard untenable arguments be- 
fore, but I must say this one wins the 
mink-lined bathtub. 

The farmers say permanent agricul- 
tural workers do not need unemployment 
compensation because their jobs are 
permanent. Clerks and engineers and 
civil servants and a lot of other people 
have “permanent” jobs too, but some- 
times they turn out to be not all that 
permanent. That is what unemployment 
compensation is for. If we were to follow 
the Associated Farmers’ reasoning, we 
would have to cancel the entire com- 
pensation program for everybody. 

The second reason given, that sea- 
sonal workers would lose their motiva- 
tion, is just as ridiculous. The payments 
will be better than nothing, but they will 
be small indeed. And they will not con- 
tinue for more than half a year. 

If anyone feels that farmworkers are 
naturally lazy, that they will work less 
if unemployment money is available to 
them—I suggest you try this kind of work 
for awhile. It is the most grueling, back- 
breaking work I know of. Whatever else 
one may say about farmworkers, they 
are not lazy. 

Before I go any further, I do not want 
to appear to be attacking farmers in gen- 
eral. The Associated Farmers are only 
one group. Others are more humane and 
enlightened. The California Farm Bu- 
reau in Yolo County, for example, favors 
a national compulsory unemployment 
insurance program. 

Mr. Speaker, this is something the 
country needs, and it is a disgrace we did 
not have it a long time ago. I commend 
President Nixon and the Labor Depart- 
ment for their stand. 

The treatment of farm laborers in this 
country is something none of us can 
regard with anything but shame. If 
there is anyone who was not aware of 
the inhuman conditions under which 
farm laborers live and work, Senator 
MONDALE’s current hearings should be 
eye openers. 

We all know there is only one reason 
why farm laborers get the short end 
time after time: they are not powerful 
politically. We have kept them unedu- 
cated, poor, disorganized, and beat 
down, and there has not been much they 
could do to press their case. They cannot 


throw cocktail parties or contribute to 
campaigns. Most of them cannot even 
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vote. This is going to change, and as far 
as I am concerned, the sooner the better. 

But right now, we have to give them 
this unemployment insurance, It will not 
solve their problems, But it will help. 
They need it and, as a matter of justice, 
there is no defensible reason for denying 
it to them. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 
MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. O'HARA 

Mr, O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. O'HARA. I am, in its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. O'Hara moves to recommit the con- 
ference report om the bill HER. 14705 to the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses with instructions to 
the managers on the part of the House to 
agree to Senate Amendment No. 9 extend- 
ing unemployment compensation to agricul- 
tural labor employed by persons who employ 
eight or more workers during each of 26 or 
more weeks. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 170, nays 219, not voting 42, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 231] 
YEAS—170 


Culver 
Daniels, N.J. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 

Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Dulski 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Calif. 


Gonzalez 
Green, Pa. 
Gude 

Halpern 
Hamilton 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash, 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler, W. Va. 
Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Karth 


Kastenmeier 


Fulton, Tenn. 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Giaimo 


Gibbons Lowenstein 


o Konski 


Abbitt 


Alexander 
Anderson, Dl. 
Andrews, Ala. 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
Boggs 


Bow 

Bray 
Brinkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C, 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 


Burleson, Tex. 


Burlison, Mo. 


Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 

De: 


Devine 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwards, Ala, 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fallon 
Findley 

Fish 

Fisher 


Olsen 
O'Neill, Mass. 


NAYS—219 


Flowers 

Flynt 

Ford, Gerald R, 
Foreman 
Fountain 
Frelinghuysen 


Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 
Grifin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 


Montgomery 
Morton 
Myers 
Natcher 
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Scheuer 
Sisk 

Smith, Iowa 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Stokes 
Sullivan 
Symington 


Thompson, N,J. 


Vigorito 
Waldie 
Watkins 
Whalen 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zwach 


Nelsen 
Nichols 


Satterfield 
Saylor 
Schadeberg 


Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stubblefield 
Taft 


Vander Jagt 
Waggonner 
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NOT VOTING—42 
Edwards,La. Ottinger 
Gallagher 
Gilbert 
Gray 
Hanna 
Hosmer 
Ichord 
Jones, Tenn, 

Kin 


Wilson, Bob 
Murphy, N.Y. 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hanna for, with Mr. Long of Louisiana 
against. 

Mr. Ryan for, with Mr. Rarick against. 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr. Pickle against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Edwards of Louisiana against. 

Mr, Gilbert for, with Mr. Dorn against, 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. Jones of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Gray for, with Mr. Dowdy against. 

Mr. Dawson for, with Mr. King against. 

Mr. Kirwan for, with Mr, Rhodes 

Mr. Ottinger for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 
against. 

Mrs. Chisholm for, with Mr. Cunningham 
against. 

Mr. Powell for, with Mr. Burke of Florida 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Ichord with Mr, Burton of Utah, 
Mr, Baring with Mr. Cramer. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Hosmer. 
Mr. Stuckey with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Weicker with Mr. Pollock. 

Mr. MacGregor with Mr. Lukens. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Caffery. 


Mr. HEBERT changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. LUJAN changed his, vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were open. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). The question is on the conference 
report. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 388, nays 3, answered 
“present” 1, not voting 39, as follows: 

[Roll No. 232] 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton, Calif. 
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Chamberlain 


Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Delienback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Derwinski 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Dingell 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif, 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Esch 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Falion 
Farbstein 


Foreman 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gáydos 
Gettys 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodling 
Green, Oreg. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffin 
Griffiths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
Haley 
Hall 
„Halpern 
Hamilton 
~ Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
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Harsha 
Haryey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hébert 
Hechler, W. Va: 
Heckler, Mass: 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 

Hogan 
Holifield 


Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson, Calif, 
Johnson, Pa, 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala, 
Jones, N.C. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kaze: 


Kluezynski 
Koch 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Kyros 
Landgrebe 


McCloskey 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 


McEwen 
McFall 
McKneally 
McMillan 
eee, 


Miller, Calif. 
Miller, Ohio 
Mills 

Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 


Mize 

Mizell 
Molliohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Morton 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, m. 


Steiger, Wis. 


Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckéy 
Sullivan 


Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 


Widnall 
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Yatron 
Young 
Zablocki 
Zion 
Zwach 


Schmitz 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—. 
O'Hara 
NOT VOTING—39 
Gallagher Murphy, N.Y. 
Gray Ottinger 
Hanna Pickle 
Hosmer Pollock 
Ichord 
Jones, Tenn. 
King 
Kirwan 
Lloyd 
Long, La. 
Lukens 
MacGregor 
Mailliard Weicker 


So the conference report was agreed 


to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Daddario for, with Mr, O'Hara against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 
Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr, Cun- 
ningham. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Burton 
of Utah. 
Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Hosmer, 
Gray with Mr. King. 
Pickle with Mr. Cramer. 
Dorn with Mr. Lloyd. 
Caffery with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
Rarick with Mr. MacGregor. 
Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Rhodes. 
Ryan with Mr. Weicker. 
Stratton with Mr. Roudebush. 
Hanna with Mr. Mailliard. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Pollock. 
Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Dowdy. 
Ichord with Mr. Baring. 
Kirwan with Mr. Powell. 
Ottinger with Mr. Symington. 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. Dappario). If he had been 
present, he would have voted “yea” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FRRRRRRRRRRREE 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks on the conference report just 
adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE ON 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a privileged resolution and ask 


for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 


lows: 
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H. Res, 1158 

Resolved, That John G. Schmitz of Cali- 
fornia be, and he is hereby, elected a mem- 
ber of the standing committee of the House 
of Representatives on House Administration. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DEPARTMENTS OF LABOR, AND 
HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WEL- 
FARE, AND RELATED AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr, Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 18515) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 18515, with 
Mr. HoLIFIELD in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Committee 
rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
down to and including line 2 on page 12 
of the bill and there was pending an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the amendment. 

Mr, Chairman, our bill is $167,632,000 
over the budget, for these programs 
itemized in the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BOLAND). 

Tò summarily increase this bill for 
just these items by another $360 mil- 
lion—or 47 percent—makes a mockery of 
the deliberations of our subcommittee. 

Figures in the gentleman’s amendment 
would appear to bring each of these items 
up to the full authorizing level, but. we 
have heard the arguments of these full- 
funding enthusiasts before. 

There is always the temptation when 
this bill comes to the floor for Members 
to be the champions of a variety of very 
special causes, And there are some of us 
who can and have been awarded some 
very beautifully worded citations, and 
handsomely engraved placques~for our 
efforts. But I am reminded of what our 
good friend JOHN BYRNES, the ranking 
member of the tax-writing Ways and 
Means Committee said just. the other 
evening. He could not recall any instance 
when-a member of his committee or this 
House was given any kind of special 
award for raising the taxes to provide 
all these goodies we are going to bestow 
upon the people. 

Now a large part of the money in the 
gentleman’s amendment is for aid to 
medical schools, but there is an enormous 
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amount of money in this bill which will 
ultimately go to medical schools. 

There is $150.6 million for institutional 
support. A significant increase over the 
$128.9 million appropriated last year. 

There is $91.9 million for student as- 
sistance, another increase over the $68 
million available for 1970. 

There is $126.1 million for construction 
of teaching facilities. 

For the health manpower training pro- 
gram of the NIH, the budget proposed 
fiscal 1971 appropriations of $382 million, 
an increase of $31 million over the 1970 
funding level. Our committee added an- 
other $18.7 million for manpower train- 
ing, bringing the 1971 amount for this 
purpose to $401 million—$50 million 
more than the comparable 1970 figure. 

This is not the training of scientists 
for research work, but the training of 
professional and paraprofessional per- 
sonnel who will work directly in patient 
care. 

More than half of the total increase— 
$26 million—is in the area of student as- 
sistance. Under the student loan pro- 
grams, for example, we will provide loan 
funds for 19,250 health professions stu- 
dents and 22,300 nursing students. In 
both instances, the number of students 
who may be assisted exceeds the budget 
request by more than 8,500. 

But that is not all, Mr. Chairman. Let 
me continue. There is $1,107,048,000 in 
this bill for the National Institutes of 
Health. 

That is $72.5 million over the budget 
and $131 million over 1970. Now a very 
large share of that research and training 
money goes to medical schools. 

I wonder how many of you actually 
realize that the Federal Government now 
provides over 50 percent of the annual 
operating expenses of the Nation’s medi- 
cal schools. 

Let me turn to some of the other spe- 
cifics of this amendment. It would add 
money for student loans, but our com- 
mittee has already added $16 million over 
the budget request for medical and nurs- 
ing student loans. 

The amendment would increase funds 
for traineeships, but we are already pro- 
viding for $22 million plus. 

The gentleman would add money for 
the National Heart and Lung Institute, 
but we have already added $6.7 million 
over the budget, and this is $17.4 million 
over the 1970 level. 

The amendment would add money for 
a special children’s dental program, but 
there is already money in this bill to get 
this program started. 

As for the additional amount for med- 
ical libraries, we have $19.8 million in 
this bill for medical libraries which is 
double the figure carried in the bill just 
5 years ago. So that should give clear 
indication that our subcommittee has 
been more than generous over the years 
on this item. 

The amendment would add money for 
staffing community mental health cen- 
ters, but our committee has already 
added $20 million over the budget giving 


us a total of more than $80 million, an 
increase over last year of $32.5 million. 
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And finally, Mr. Chairman, with re- 
spect to the add-on for Hill-Burton 
funds, there seems to be a widespread 
misconception that Hill-Burton grants 
are the only form of Federal assistance 
available for the construction and mod- 
ernization of hospitals and other medical 
facilities. This is simply not true. 

HEW estimates that approximately 
$300 million per year is being paid for 
depreciation reimbursement to hospitals 
and other facilities through the medicare 
and medicaid programs. These payments 
relate directly to capital financing. 

The Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development administers a pro- 
gram of guaranteed loans—without an 
overall authorization ceiling—for the 
construction of nonprofit hospitals. 

In enacting, over the President’s veto, 
the Medical Facilities Construction and 
Modernization Amendments of 1970, the 
Congress authorized loan guarantees 
with interest subsidies for the construc- 
tion and modernization of nonprofit 
health facilities. 

This Hill-Burton appropriation for 
fiscal 1971 must be considered against 
this backdrop. 

The newly authorized loan guarantee- 
interest subsidy program is especially 
important. Beginning in 1971, the Fed- 
eral Government, through the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, will 
guarantee loans made to private non- 
profit organizations for the construction 
or modernization of health facilities at a 
total amount of loans guaranteed of $500 
million per year. This $500 million will 
be allocated among the States in accord- 
ance with their population, financial 
need, and respective need for construc- 
tion and modernization of facilities. The 
Federal interest subsidy is established by 
law at 3 percent per annum. 

Under the bill as reported by our com- 
mittee, $500 million would be allocated 
among the States in fiscal 1971. 

As in the older Hill-Burton grant pro- 
gram, however, the State Hill-Burton 
agencies will not approve firm commit- 
ments against the entire State allocation 
during the first year in which it is avail- 
able. This is comparable to the situation 
in the construction grant program, 
where grant funds are allocated to the 
States in the fiscal year in which they 
are appropriated, but the majority of 
these funds are not actually committed 
at the State level until the following fis- 
cal year. Of the $500 million loan guar- 
antee program, the administration esti- 
mates that firm commitments approxi- 
mating $166 million will be made by June 
30, 1971. The remainder of the $500 mil- 
lion is available by law through June 30, 
1973. 

To summarize, then, our Appropria- 
tions Committee has approved: Hill- 
Burton construction grants amounting 
to $172.2 million; and, a $500 million 
loan guarantee allocation for fiscal 1971, 
of which $166 million is expected to be 
committed with the $5 million provided 
for interest subsidy. 

I would urge Members to support your 
committee and vote down this $360 mil- 
lion add-on. 
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Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I agree that what the 
gentleman is suggesting should be done 
in the interest subsidy program and also 
in the FHA guarantee for hospitals pro- 
gram. But, the fact of the matter is that 
these are hopeful desires and, in fact, 
we have no proof that they are going to 
work effectively, particularly in these 
days of high interest rates. For example, 
in the case of the FHA hospital program, 
the fact of the matter is, and the testi- 
mony developed in our appropriations 
committee this year, shows that this 
program has been very slow in getting off 
the ground and as of today there are a 
total of six insurance commitments, that 
add up to a total of $42 million. 

I know that the gentleman knows 
there are hospitals in this Nation which 
could each alone use $42 million for 
expansion. So this FHA program, al- 
though it sounds good and although the 
purposes are meritorious, are really not 
making much of an impact on the $11 
billion shortage. 

Mr. MICHEL. The gentleman well 
knows if there is a choice between grants 
and loans, everyone is going to take the 
grant. 

We are just embarking here on a new 
approach. 

You say it is long in coming. And I say 
let us get on with it as provided in the 
new enabling legislation. There have 
been some delays, but I submit it is a 
good program and we ought to move for- 
ward with it and give it a chance to 
operate. 

Mr. GIAIMO. In effect, what we are 
doing in these programs is to compel 
them to go out and borrow money at any- 
where from 9 to 10 percent, which based 
upon the millions of dollars involved, 
means that the hospitals will be paying 
literally millions of dollars in interest 
each year when in fact under a direct 
grant program the Government could get 
the money cheaper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

IN THE OVERALL BEST INTEREST OF THE 
INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas is recognized. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to approach the pending problem 
from the broad basis of the Nation’s wel- 
fare, encompassing the 50 States and the 
more than 200 million American citizens. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
MıcHeEL) spoke of the difficulty of secur- 
ing loans. Loans are difficult to secure— 
in significant measure—because over- 
spending by Government has contributed 
to inflation, tight money, and high in- 
terest rates. What is proposed in the 
pending amendment will, in my opinion, 
serve to aggravate the already serious 


situation. 
THE NATIONAL DEBT 


Twenty-three days ago—on June 30— 
the national debt was $373 billion. In the 
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last 4 years—from June 1966 to June 
1970—it has gone up by $53 billion. No 
wonder you cannot get loans for pro- 
grams. The national debt is now crowd- 
ing $400 billion. Earlier this year, we 
voted a $395 billion ceiling. 


BUYING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


The buying power of the dollar lost 6 
percent last year, calendar year 1969. 
That is for all of us, including widows, 
orphans, the rich and the poor—every- 
body. In the last 3 years, calendar years 
1967-1969, the dollar lost 13 percent of 
its buying power. The buying power of 
the dollar of the rich and the poor is 
fading each month, and there are those 
who would seemingly seek to erode it 
further. 


RECENT BUDGET DEFICITS—-APPALLING 


Budget deficits in recent years have 
been appalling. Omitting the trust funds 
such as those for social security and 
highways—because they are collected for 
and pledged only to trust fund pur- 
poses—the deficit in Federal funds in the 
fiscal year 1967 was $9,869 million. In 
fiscal 1968, it was $28,379 million. In fis- 
cal 1969, it was $5,490 million. In fiscal 
1970, concluded just 23 days ago, the 
latest official executive branch estimate— 
issued May 19—is $11 billion. It may well 
be higher when the final tally is made. 

For the current fiscal year 1971, $10 
billion is the tentative estimate of the 
executive branch as of last May 19. 

For the 5 years, 1967-1971, the Federal 
funds deficit on this basis is over $64,700 
million. And it could very well prove to 
be $10 billion more than that when the 
fiscal year is closed out. 

There is a distinct possibility that the 
Federal funds deficit for the current fis- 
cal year 1971 could go as high as $20 
billion. 

The budget for fiscal year 1972, which 
will come to Congress next January, 
could, according to official administration 
spokesmen, reflect a “massive deficit.” 
OVERSPENDING—A DISSERVICE TO THE NATION’S 

BEST INTERESTS 

What has all of this to do with the 
pending amendment and the bill before 
us? It has a lot to do with it. It has a 
whale of a lot to do with it, 

Sponsors of the amendment assert that 
they are supporting the poor and the 
helpless, They say the question is, “Do 
we favor money considerations or do we 
favor human values?” I plead that we 
favor human values above all other con- 
siderations, and act in the best interests 
of the 200 million Americans who rely 
upon us for leadership. 

The inflation to which governmental 
overspending has contributed mightily 
and is still contributing tends to destroy 
the poor. The rich can, and in a meas- 
ure are, protecting themselves. We vote 
Federal workers pay raises to help dis- 
count inflation. Well-organized union 
workers can, in part, take care of them- 
selves. But the poor people in the ghetto, 
the poor people in the rural areas, the 
people on pensions, the poor migrants, 
and the great middle-class generally— 
what about them? Who will take care of 
them? Will we continue to make their 
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grocery dollar buy less and less for them 
and their children? Will we? 

That is what we are doing as of now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. FLoop, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MAHON was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. I shall not use the 
5 minutes. 

THE INDIVIDUAL’S STAKE 


What about the stock market? The lat- 
est figures I have seen show that one out 
of every six Americans owns stock of some 
kind. Why have people lost billions in the 
stock market? Why have your neighbors 
lost so much? Why are stocks so low? 
Many people believe that it is largely 
because of fiscal uncertainty, inflation, 
overspending by the Government—not 
sufficiently heeded by those who are un- 
willing to lay the hand of restraint upon 
the appropriation of Federal funds. 

If we do not preserve the economic 
stability of our country, the people who 
will be hurt most are the underprivileged, 
the undereducated, the poor and the sick, 
and the great middle class generally. 

An enlightened vote for the poor and 
the needy and the Nation’s welfare is 
against the $362,000,000 add-on to this 
$18 billion bill. 

I do not see why any Member of this 
House could not satisfactorily explain his 
action in the interest of the American 
people to his constituents, by voting 
against this proposed add-on to a bill 
which is already $92 million above the 
budget requests. 

I repeat what has been said in effect by 
others: I favor restraint not because I 
wish to save money but because I wish 
to save people. 

As we approach the vote on the amend- 
ment, I hope we will keep in mind not just 
the people who send telegrams—because 
they have been asked to—and not just 
certain problems which are difficult to 
deal with, but as we cast our votes today, 
let us think of all the people and the Na- 
tion next month and next year and 10 
years from now. 

We must lay the hand of restraint upon 
our actions lest we falter and fail in the 
Nation’s great hour. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

I believe there is little I can add to the 
excellent presentation of the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) and the fine 
address that was made yesterday by the 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. MAHON) as well as his re- 
marks of today. 

I call the attention of my colleagues 
to the fact that this bill already provides 
increases for programs that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts proposes to fur- 
ther increase: We used to hear so much 
discussion about how more funds went 
for defense than for human resources, 
but today—in the Nixon budget for 
1971—human resources are receiving 
more support than defense. Priorities 
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have been changed, but this isn’t the 
only problem. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of America 
are faced with a real fiscal crisis. We must 
stop inflation—and every effort is being 
made by this administration to stop it. 
No one, I am certain, doubts that infla- 
tion also contributes very substantially 
to the financial problems that face our 
hospitals, mental health centers, and 
medical schools. This inflation is the re- 
sult of 10 years of deficit spending. 

If we can stop these deficits, so that 
interest rates decline, then hospitals will 
be able to obtain necessary funds 
through the combination interest sub- 
sidized loan and grant programs that are 
provided in this bill. 

There is contained in this bill $172 
million for grants, and $5 million for in- 
terest subsidies that generate another 
$166 million in construction loans. This 
is $348 million available for hospital con- 
struction under the Hill-Burton pro- 
gram. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee, which has done such a com- 
mendable job. There are volumes of tes- 
timony that was heard by this subcom- 
mittee that clearly support this bill. This 
is a record that took hours and hours, 
day after day, to hear and the recom- 
mendations that resulted merit our re- 
spect and approval. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. The fig- 
ures cited by the distinguished gentle- 
man from Ohio and by my distinguished 
chairman are frightening. This country 
is bankrupt. The interest on the national 
debt, just the interest alone, is $20.8 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate the gentleman 
calling our attention to the amount of 
the interest—$20.8 billion. Let us reduce 
this to an amount everyone can under- 
stand. We do not always appreciate the 
magnitude of billions of dollars. But ev- 
ery time the second hand goes around on 
that clock—every minute—we are spend- 
ing almost $40,000 for interest on the na- 
tional debt. 

Those who are concerned about human 
resources should consider what $40,000 
every minute would do in housing, hospi- 
tals, or whatever else might be impor- 
tant. 

It is because of the spending we have 
done, because of the great debt we have 
built up that $40,000 every minute is being 
lost. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
committee and defeat this amendment. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto end in 30 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Connecticut yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania for the purpose 
of making a unanimous-consent request? 
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Mr. GIAIMO. I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania for that purpose. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
{unanimous consent that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments 
thereto end in 45 minutes. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, let me point out that 
not one single member of the authorizing 
committee of this House on either side 
of the aisle has been permitted to utter 
one word during the debate upon this 
legislation. There are some of us who are 
informed and are interested. To cut us 
off, after the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee have been permitted to 
extend their time, without objection, for 
at least an additional 5 minutes, is in 
my judgment improper. 

I therefore object, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California objects. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. FLOOD 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on this amendment and 
all amendments thereto end at half past 
3 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that all debate on this 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
conclude at 3:30 p.m. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
there were—ayes 51, noes 26. 

So the motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr, Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred twenty-nine Members 
are present, a quorum. 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
this discussion is not coming out of the 
time of the gentleman from Connecticut. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am afraid it is, The 

gentleman yielded to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 
_. Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I ask un- 
animous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from Connecticut not be 
taken from that.1 hour. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman. from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not intend to object and, in 
fact, I strongly favor the action taken 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, but 
we have consumed an extra 5 minutes 
through parliamentary maneuvering, I 
think, it would be a good idea to add 5 
minutes to the time limitation and 
make it 3:35. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no ob- 
jection to the request of-the gentelman 
from Pennsylvania, the gentleman from 
Connecticut will be recognized for 5 min- 
utes, 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 

mentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me that I only yielded to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) for 
the purpose of making a unanimous- 
consent request and did not realize that 
all of this would come out of my time. 

Mr, YATES. The time had not been 
announced. 

Mr. GIAIMO. I refuse to yield further 
on my time. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr, Chairman, there was 
a unanimous-consent request made. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to yield. 

Mr. MOSS. And, I reserved the right 
to object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked if 
there was an objection and there was no 
objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I registered 
an objection and I reserved the right to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman’s ob- 
jection came too late. 

Mr. MOSS. T reserved the right to 
object and the gentleman to the left of 
me and the gentleman in front of me 
heard me reserve the right to object. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Chairman, I refuse 
to yield further. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman ruled 
on the matter. 

Mr. MOSS. It is not a matter of the 
Chair ruling. I was on my feet and I 
reserved the right to object very 
specifically. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chairman wants 
to be fair. 

Will the gentleman state his objec- 
tion? 

Mr. MOSS. I reserve the right to 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN; The gentleman re- 
serves the right’ to object to what? 

Mr. MOSS. To the request of the gen- 
tieman from Pennsylvania, thatthe 
gentleman now in the well be permitted 
to proceed for the 5 minutes, notwith- 
standing the fact that. his time had, in 
fact, expired because he had yielded to 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
the time had been consumed in parlia- 
mentary maneuvering. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman in- 
sists that» he was seeking to reserve the 
right to. object; the Chair will again put 
the request. 

Mr. MOSS. I do. so insist, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The. CHAIRMAN, Is there. objection 
to, the request. of the gentleman? 

Mr. MOSS. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 
already reserved the right, to object. 

. MOSS. That is correct. Then you 
should ask the. gentleman to address 
himself to his reservation. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
point of order. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia made. the reservation, 


Mr. MOSS. I want to state my point, 
if the Chair will permit it. 
The CHAIRMAN. Reservations to ob- 
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ject are entertained only in the preroga- 
tives of, the Chair. The Chair does not 
recognize the gentleman from California, 
Mr. Moss, any further unless he objects. 
Mr. MOSS. Of course, the gentleman is 
not going to object to a request to ac- 
commodate the Chair and he thanks 
the Chair for the courtesy accorded him. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thanks 
the gentleman from California. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary. inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Has the Chair an- 
nounced the names of the Members who 
were standing? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Connecticut yield for a parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr. GIAMO.. The gentleman from 
Connecticut, with all due apologies, re- 
fuses to yield further. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and twenty-nine Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Connecticut (Mr. 
Giarmo) is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GIATIMO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the emergency health amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND) because I 
believe that we are facing an emergency 
in health, health services, and health 
delivery in the United States. 

There is no question—I repeat—there 
is no question that sufficient amounts of 
money are not available for our health 
services. The great subcommittee, chaired 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FiLoop) has recognized this fact and has 
added moneys to the budget requests of 
the administration. We are not progress- 
ing and going forward in our health ef- 
forts. We are going backwards. 

Reference was made earlier to the fact 
that we have increased the programs in- 
volved in this appropriation—forgetting 
for the moment the fact that last year, 
in the parliamentary involvement with 
education and those other items in the 
Labor-HEW bill; many of these pro- 


grams were inadvertently cut down in 


conference. Therefore, in effect, what we 
are doing by restoring and by increasing 
moneys that the administration asks for 
is merely standing in the same position 
rather than progressing and going for- 
ward. And make no mistake about it— 
there is a health crisis in the United 
States. It is here now. 

We talk of $172 million for Hill-Burton 
hospital construction. Is that a lot of 
money? That is a drop in the bucket, I 
submit. In my own city of New Haven 
there is one hospital which today and for 
the last year has been seeking $30 million; 
that is one hospital in one city alone, and 
here we have $172 million for the entire 
country. 3 

Talk about the loan guarantee pro- 
grams of FHA, talk about the interest 
subsidy programs of 3 percent, but they 
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will not work in today’s highly inflation- 
ary money markets. In effect, what you 
are saying to those health institutions is 
that they are going to have to spend $2 
and $3 and $4 million a year; not for 
health services, not for paramedical per- 
sonnel, not for beds and buildings, but 
for interest to banks, insurance com- 
panies and other people whose business is 
the lending of money. Is this going to 
provide health services to the American 
people? It is not. 

Now, we are told—and I am reminded 
of the famous line from history, which 
I will paraphrase, “Oh, economy, how 
many sins are committed in thy 
name?”—that we must be economical. 
We are told that we understand there is 
a need for more money, but we have to 
save money. Why do we not hear these 
same arguments made for limiting the 
spending of untold billions of dollars for 
a very questionable defense system like 
the ABM? Why are not the same argu- 
ments made when we are asked to spend 
billions in farm subsidies, and in other 
subsidies in this Nation? Right in this 
bill there is a very questionable appro- 
priation, $2 billion for the OEO. I say 
to my colleagues, $2 billion for one of 
the most disgraceful and questionable 
programs that we have ever enacted into 
law in this Congress. And yet we are told 
that we cannot come up with $300 mil- 
lion more in moneys for the greatest pri- 
ority need of the American people—to 
improve the quality of American life, the 
one priority which supersedes housing, 
the one which supersedes education, and 
the one which supersedes job opportuni- 
ties—health care, adequate health care 
and better health care for the American 
people. 

This is what we are trying to do with 
this amendment. This is what we are 
suggesting. This is why we must adopt the 
Boland amendment. 

Last night I was with a group of doctors 
from the county medical association in 
my own State of Connecticut, and they 
told me about the research projects which 
have had to be curtailed this year, after 
5 and 6 and 7 years of work, because of 
the fact that NIH and the other Federal 
agencies have literally run out of fund- 
ing money to continue these projects. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that wisdom 
demands that we recognize this need as 
a top priority, and accept this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time has been 
limited to 3:30 o’clock. The Chair has 
noted the names of Members who were 
standing at the time the limitation of 
time was called. 

PREFERENTIAL MOTION OFFERED BY 
MR. ROSENTHAL 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a preferential motion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the preferential motion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, the Chair 
did not announce the time that each 
Member is going to be recognized for. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will an- 
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nounce the time after the preferential 
motion. 

The Clerk will report the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. RosENTHAL). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ROSENTHAL of New York moves that 
the Committee do now rise and report the 
bill back to the House with the recommenda- 
tion that the enacting clause be stricken out. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes in support of his 
preferential motion. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, the 
situation we face now is a classic exam- 
ple of what is wrong with this House. 

I suggest, with all humility, and I feel 
it is presumptuous of me to make this 
kind of remark to senior Members of the 
House, but I can only say that I want to 
share my disgust with everyone who is 
present on the floor. Many of us have 
waited for 2 days to speak on this amend- 
ment. Many of us have worked for many 
months, and I, particularly in the field 
of medical education, on matters we 
consider of great importance to this Na- 
tion. For the last 2 days, Members of the 
House, and I really find no fault with it, 
chose to leave the floor at 4:30 o’clock in 
the afternoon for reasons best known to 
themselves. Now, when those of us who 
have equal constitutional rights to speak 
in this body are allotted a minute of time 
on a bill of this importance, I think we 
ought to show our displeasure with this 
procedure and what we should do is to 
fold our tent for the week and go home. 
Maybe over the weekend we can reflect 
on what we have done. We can refiect on 
the integrity of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

How can anyone who shares respon- 
sibility in this House move at this time 
to close off debate when more than 20 
Members were standing and asking to 
speak. Each of them are allotted a min- 
ute. It is an absolute disgrace—it is the 
ultimate abuse of arbitrary power. 

None of us can hold our hand up to 
take our oath of office next time around, 
if we are lucky enough to be elected, if 
we engage in this process. 

So I would suggest that the wisest and 
calmest and coolest thing we can do, and 
so far as I am concerned I want to do 
it, is to close down for the week. Maybe 
when we come back on Monday we 
can, all of us, have a fair amount of time 
to discuss amendments that we have 
thought about for weeks, if not for 
months. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Fioop) rise? 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the motion and yield to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose the prefer- 
ential motion because I support the 
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amendments that are now pending before 
this committee. I support them as a 
member of the committee that has given 
equal attention to that given by the 
subcommittee on appropriations to the 
consideration of each of these items. 

For 14 years, I have served as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce which has authorized 
these programs and which has placed 
the ceilings above which appropriations 
may not go. We did not act idly. We did 
not act in ignorance of the needs of this 
Nation, nor did we act irresponsibly. 
We are not bleeding hearts nor are we 
knights in shining armor with amend- 
ments hanging on our lances as pend- 
ants, as we have been characterized. 

I think perhaps the words used by our 
late beloved colleague, John Fogarty, 
just 4 years ago, in this Chamber, when 
he quoted from John Webster, should be 
requoted: 

Gold that buys health can never be ill 
spent. 


It was true then, it is true now, and 
there is not one man on this floor, on 
appropriations or otherwise, who will tell 
me that we are supplying in this pro- 
gram adequate assistance to manpower 
training, to the construction of medi- 
cal educational facilities, because they 
cannot support such a statement. We 
are not providing. There is a desperate 
need in this Nation, and as we have been 
running rapidly in recent years, we have 
slipped continuously behind. We are not 
keeping pace with the need. It is a crit- 
ical need. 

Remember, that every person who is ill 


is a drain on the economy of this coun- 
try. It is time that we deal with these 
problems, that we assign them the prior- 
ities they must have. 

This Nation has the wealth if we use it 
wisely. We have heard about the boon- 


doggles in defense, SST, and many 
others. Let us look at a bunch of the 
weapon systems where we have had tre- 
mendous overruns, overruns which 
would wrap up the entirety of cost of 
this program. The distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions has spoken about inflation and the 
stock markets. I happen to chair the 
Commerce and Finance Subcommittee. I 
know something about the commodity 
and security markets of this Nation. Let 
one tell you that whether you use Gov- 
ernment loans, whether you use munici- 
pal bonds, whether you use mortgage 
debt, you are going to be competing in 
the money market. It is the pressure to 
construct the infrastructure that puts the 
pressure on the inflationary factors in 
our economy. We cannot step back in 
these fields of health. We must build, 
and we are going to have just as much, 
if not a greater inflationary impact—if 
we go the route of municipal bonds, and 
with the very high cost of mortgages— 
10 and 11 percent in my State of Cali- 
fornia in some areas—or if you go to 
Government-guaranteed loans, loans 
which some financial institution must 
make, I think we ought to look at all 
the facts. The unmet needs are the 
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measure of our successes and our 
failures. 

The fact that we can say we are do- 
ing more than last year or more than 5 
years ago does not prove that we are 
doing an adequate job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

The question is on the preferential 
motion offered by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
there were—ayes 6, noes 72. 

So the preferential motion 
rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. 
SANDMAN). 

Mr. SANDMAN. Mr. Chairman, I share 
the feelings of the gentleman from New 
York. I have been waiting for a whole 
day to say something on this subject, 
because I think I have something to 
add—something to add in the sense that 
I am not opposed to this because it adds 
$360 million to an already-high appro- 
priation. I am opposed to it because it 
cannot possibly do what the sponsors of 
the amendment want it to do. If you add 
a billion dollars in this amendment to 
train more doctors, it would not produce 
a single doctor more in the coming year 
or the year after that. I know what Iam 
talking about because I come from a 
State that has over 7 million people and 
we produced only 70 doctors last year. 
That is all we produced, mainly because 
those in charge of the State university 
establishment there would rather build 
monuments to themselves than try to 
train doctors in greatly needed numbers. 
A change in the system of training med- 
ical professional people is sorely needed 
throughout the country. 

The popular course would be to vote 
for the amendment. The responsible 
course is to oppose it. This is not an 
issue as to who is more humane or who 
cares more about sick people, because I 
am absolutely convinced that every 
Member of this House wants to do every- 
thing that he can to assure ade- 
quate dental and medical care for all 
Americans. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts 
presented a most articulate, heart-rend- 
ing plea and I agree with all that he has 
to say in regard to our national short- 
comings for medical, dental and institu- 
tional care and I am just as interested as 
he in correcting those deficiencies. How- 
ever, those deficiencies cannot be cor- 
rected overnight even if every American 
dollar in the Treasury was appropriated 
for that purpose today. A real reason 
exists as to why we do not have enough 
doctors, dentists, nurses and medical 
technicians. 

A plea was made for more scholar- 
ship and loan money and I fayor more 
scholarship and loan money, but if we 
appropriated a billion dollars for more 
scholarships and student loans for medi- 
cal schools it would not produce a single 
doctor more for the simple reason that 
every medical school in the country, ac- 
cording to the best information available 


was 
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to me has its September classes filled now 
and tens of thousands of students 
throughout the country who wanted to 
go to medical school have no school to 
go to. 

Let us place the blame exactly where 
it belongs and in this case I am only go- 
ing to talk about my own State where 
we did not even have a State medical 
school until 1963. Where in 1969 a State 
of more than 7 million people graduated 
only 70 doctors and 80 dentists. How 
did that happen? I can tell you how it 
happened. It happened because the State 
turned down a thousand bed hospital- 
medical school complex in Jersey City 
that it could have had for $1 and instead 
chose to build an entire new complex 
at a cost of more than $100 million. This 
meant that for 5 long years, while the 
new complex was under construction— 
and, Mr. Chairman, that takes us up to 
the present time—one of the largest 
States in the Union in population pro- 
duced practically no doctors. 

It has been argued that we need 150,- 
000 more registered nurses in the coun- 
try and I think that is a low figure. It 
is a known fact today that if we had 
no practical nurses, half the hospitals in 
the Nation would close. We were told 
6 years ago in New Jersey that we needed 
10,000 more registered nurses and 6 years 
ago in New Jersey we tried to do some- 
thing about it. Would you believe, there 
were fewer nursing schools in New Jer- 
sey then than there were 20 years be- 
fore that date. In 1969 New Jersey had 
hundreds of R.N. trainee vacancies in 
hospitals and nursing schools that were 
not filled. There were 1,000 young wom- 
en more could have been trained in New 
Jersey in 1969 under existing programs 
than were trained. This deficiency was 
not caused by a lack of money or a 
lack of facilities—it was caused by a lack 
of applicants. In these days of pros- 
perity our young women are seeking more 
glamorous positions and are not as in- 
terested in the nursing field as they used 
to be. This condition, I am told, exists 
nationwide. So, if we are going to do 
something here we have to do some- 
thing to make girls more interested in 
nursing. 

This amendment has a very nice name. 
It no doubt will be well received by the 
press, especially the more liberal seg- 
ments and those of us who oppose it no 
doubt will be branded as being against 
the proposition of keeping Americans 
healthy. I can prove that all the loans 
provided for in this amendment and all 
the scholarships provided for in this-bill 
will not produce one more professional 
in medicine, dentistry, osteopathy, op- 
tometry, podiatry, pharmacy, and nurs- 
ing because with the exception of the 
field of nursing we already have more 
applicants than we can take care of. 

Addressing ourselves now to the capi- 
tal construction needs provided for in 
the amendment and at the outset let me 
say I would vote for many times the 
amount requested if it could be prudent- 
ly handled and build the facilities that 
are needed or if they could even obligate 
that much money in fiscal year 1971 un- 
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der contract—which I know is impossible 
and so does every Member of this House. 
This is one of those amendments that 
is popular, has a nice name, and just as 
pure as motherhood itself. To oppose it 
is not politically smart. But the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania said that his 
committee, who listened to hundreds of 
witnesses during months of hearings, 
provided all the capital funds than can 
be used in fiscal year 1971. I am sure 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and 
his committee would have approved 
many times the amount sought by this 
amendment if the objectives sought by 
the sponsors of the amendment could be 
accomplished with more money. For 
these reasons I have chosen the respon- 
sible course of action. I will support the 
committee bill and oppose the Boland 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDER- 
SON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, it is unfortunate that very few 
were in the Chamber the day before yes- 
terday when the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Committee spoke of the pre- 
carious fiscal situation. He posed the is- 
sue correctly. It is not as simplistically 
suggested—a question of according a 
higher priority to human needs than 
financial consideration. 

Was it Carlyle who spoke of economics 
as dismal science? This debate has 
spawned a familiar argument. If you are 
talking about a program—sufficiently 
worthwhile when measured in terms of 
its goals and objectives—forget about 
the threat of inflation; ignore economic 
considerations. 

The results would be dismal indeed if 
we followed that prescription. We simply 
do not need the stimulative effect of a 
$20 billion deficit in the context of the 
present situation when many of us feel 
we are at a turning point. 

The majority whip is critical and says 
we rely too much on monetary policy. 
That is not so. It is precisely because we 
see the necessity of a proper mix and we 
do not want to impose too great a burden 
on monetary policy, that we are counsel- 
ing fiscal restraint now. 

It is not that we are less mindful of 
human needs, or oblivious to the crisis 
we are approaching in the delivery of 
health care services. 

We need new programs—better pro- 
grams—but those on this side of the aisle 
live in a very unreal world where they 
counsel an add-on above the budget of 
more than a third of a billion dollars. If 
we commit now in 1970, resources that 
we simply do not have, we are going to 
undercut the very effort we would like to 
make as soon as possible, hopefully in 
fiscal 1972, to come up with programs 
to make basic improvements in our pres- 
ent system of delivering health-care 
services. 

It would be nice if we could wall off, 
or seal off, inflation in some kind of 
watertight compartment and say, you 
can’t affect this section of the economy. 
That simply isn’t possible. 

Let me give you some concrete exam- 
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ples of what it has done since 1965 in 
this very area of health care: 

Listen to these figures from the Jour- 
nal of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion on the average expense per patient 
day between 1965 and 1970. 

The information contained below was 
secured from Miss Dorothy Rice and 
Miss Mary McGee of the Division of 
Health Insurance Studies of the Social 
Security Administration. They secured 
this information from hospitals, the 
Journal of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation—AHA—and the AHA testimony 
at the October 28, 1969, hearing of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 

In 1965, the “average expense per pa- 
tient day” in an American hospital was 
$44.48. The estimated cost for 1970 is 
$74.24. 

The table below gives the “average 
expense per patient day” between 1965 
and 1970: 


1969 (estimate) 
1970 (estimate) 


Now hospitals are for the most part 
nonprofit corporations. They are not 
out to gouge the public. Their rates are 
rather the result of general inflation of 
the increased costs of labor and material, 
but mostly of personnel costs. 

Now listen to these figures on recent 
hospital construction costs—$57 per 
square foot. 

I believe it is critically necessary that 
we exercise the kind of fiscal restraint 
that the President called for last week- 
end. If we ignore his admonition, the 
average American is going to get even 
less in the way of health care. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
SCHEUER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, we 
heard a few moments ago from the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, who spoke about the 
human values involved in the Boland 
amendment. I would like to speak about 
the monetary and financial values, be- 
cause I think they are important, too. 

I am concerned about inflation. I am 
concerned about the effectiveness of the 
billions of dollars we spend every year 
for remedial programs under title I of 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act to help our kids learn in school, 
to help the young people learn a trade, 
learn skills so that they can become 
employable, because we all want to get 
them off the welfare rolls and onto the 
job rolls and the tax rolls. 

Experience teaches us that under title 
I of the ESEA we have to spend enor- 
mous amounts of money on health care, 
in giving our young children from de- 
prived families the medical and dental 
care they have shamefully lacked, so 
they can learn in school before we begin 
the attempt to educate those kids. And 
in the Job Corps and other elements of 
the poverty program we are forced to 


spend a very great percentage of anti- 
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poverty funds on health care before we 
can help these young men and women 
develop their talents and learn a trade. 

If we really mean business in our ef- 
forts to educate properly all American 
kids, if we really mean business in our 
antipoverty efforts to help our young 
people become economically productive 
by acquiring the technical skills neces- 
sary to hold down a good job, then their 
health needs must become our first order 
of business. Unless we provide the health 
services and facilities to provide a 
healthy mind in a healthy body—mens 
sana in corpore sano—we are literally 
wasting in a futile effort much of the 
billions of dollars we are spending an- 
nually on our remedial education job 
training and employment programs. We 
are dooming these programs and these 
people to substantial and continuing 
failure. 

Such a waste of taxpayers’ dollars 
would be an unthinkable burden on the 
taxpaying public, and an injustifiable 
addition to infiationary pressures. Let’s 
provide for America’s health needs, if 
for no other reason, for the reason of 
simple economics—we simply cannot af- 
ford the luxury of doing otherwise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. WILLIAMS). 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this amendment. I will 
not take the time to cover the individual 
medical and health appropriations con- 
tained in title II of this bill as these were 
clearly described yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
Casey). Neither will I take the time to 
cover the increases which have been 
made in various items of title IT which 
will improve medical and health care in 
this country as these increases were 
clearly described yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa, Mr. 
NEIL SMITH. 

I do want to ask the Members of this 
House to take a clear look at what the 
adoption of this amendment really 
means, and I do want to refute some of 
the totally erroneous statements made 
on the floor of this House yesterday. 

Title II of this appropriation bill, 
which is the title providing for appropri- 
ations for HEW, is $2,119,302,000 above 
the fiscal year 1970 appropriation and is 
$134,100,000 more than the sum provided 
for in the budget for fiscal year 1971. To 
add an additional $360,450,000 to the ex- 
penditures under title IT of this bill would 
be the ultimate in fiscal irresponsibility. 

It is very thoughtful of the sponsors of 
this amendment to label their amend- 
ment as the “emergency health amend- 
ment.” This is a very catchy phrase, but 
it is not truly descriptive of the situation 
in this country today. The fact is that 
medical and health services are better 
in this country than ever before. In some 
cases, medical schools are not accepting 
all of the students that they could really 
accommodate and the overwhelming ma- 
jority of applicants for admission to med- 
ical colleges are able to pay their 
own tuition. In addition, thousands of 
medica. clinics have been established by 
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the medical profession and communities 
throughout this country where medical 
attention is available on a prompt and 
reasonable basis. 

I do not believe the figures we heard 
yesterday about the projected personnel 
shortages which will exist in future years 
in the medical and health fields, as these 
figures were projected by those who have 
a special interest in these fields. Only 
several years ago, we were receiving from 
HEW officials dire predictions about the 
great shortage of teachers that would 
exist in the future. This shortage has 
never developed. Today, in many sections 
of this country, elementary school teach- 
ers, and even secondary school teachers, 
are having difficulty in obtaining posi- 
tions. 

The fact is that the appropriations 
contained in this bill will adequately 
meet the health needs of our country 
when it is properly supplemented as it 
should be by State and local money. A 
comment was made on the floor of the 
House yesterday to the effect that local 
governments have reached their maxi- 
mum capacity to tax. Such a statement 
is totally unsound because the Federal, 
State, and local governments receive 
their tax money from the same sources, 
the American taxpayer, whether that 
taxpayer be an individual or a company 
or a corporation. A more proper state- 
ment would be that the American tax- 
payers have reached a limit of taxation 
regardless of whether the taxation comes 
from the Federal, State, or local govern- 
ment. 

Further, it is possible for community 
interests or medical interests, or such in- 
terests working together, to build profit- 
making hospitals and operate these hos- 
pitals more efficiently and at a lower cost 
than non-profit-making hospitals. An 
example of this occurred in my own con- 
gressional district. 

A group of doctors got together and 
each put up a certain sum of money and 
they built a 50-bed profit-making hos- 
pital. Their operation was so successful 
that they have now expanded to a 200- 
bed hospital. This hospital pays corpo- 
rate taxes, local real estate taxes, and 
all of the other taxes which any corpo- 
ration pays. At the same time, their 
costs are actually lower than many non- 
profit hospitals in the same area. Also, 
nonprofit hospitals in my congressional 
district have been enlarged with only 
some assistance from the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This shows what can be done 
without soaking the taxpayer. 

Also, hospital costs have been dra- 
matically increased but this is largely 
due to poor administration of hospitals 
and will not be corrected by appropriat- 
ing more Federal tax dollars. 

Continued deficit spending, as repre- 
sented by this amendment can only lead 
to continuing inflation. We have just 
started to get inflation under control 
and down from the 6- to 8-percent an- 
nual inflation increase we have been 
suffering, and more deficit spending will 
accelerate inflation. This inflation did 
not start with the Nixon administration. 
We have been suffering from inflation 
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during successive, prior administrations, 
to continue the course we are now on in 
deficit spending will ultimately result in 
the U.S. dollar being worth little more 
than the paper on which it is printed. 
What do the sponsors of this amend- 
ment think will be the plight of the 
American people when this occurs? If 
they do not know, I will tell them. Con- 
tinuing devaluing the American dollar 
can only destroy our economy, increase 
unemployment to an all-time high, and 
make it impossible for our people to ob- 
tain proper medical treatment and other 
necessities of life which they must have. 
In last night’s news media, a respected 
columnist made the statement: 
Inflation continues around the world but 
all eyes are on the United States. For if its 
economy can become adjusted, the effect 
should be felt in many countries abroad. 


Continued Federal deficit spending is 
the one thing which will prevent our 
economy from becoming adjusted, and 
make no mistake about it. 

At one time, the full faith and credit 
of the Federal Government of the United 
States meant something. It meant that 
our Government could float bonds for a 
term of 25 years at interest rates of 
41⁄4 percent and less. The full faith and 
credit of the Federal Government of the 
United States today—due to continued 
deficit spending on the part of successive, 
prior administrations—means so litile 
that our Treasury Department is being 
forced to sell bonds and other Federal 
obligations on terms of 3 years or less and 
at an interest rate of 75g percent. The 
deficit spending policies forced on our 
Federal Government by the Congress is 
the reason for high interest rates. 

While it is fashionable on the part of 
some Members of this House to blame 
the “big bankers” for high interest rates, 
this is just a fallacy. The big banks to- 
day are unable to lend money even to 
their preferred customers when the col- 
lateral proposed to be posted for such 
loans is 110 percent of the amount of 
the loan. 

It is the fact that our Government 
is borrowing money to refinance over 
$110 billion of maturing Federal obliga- 
tions and borrowing billions of dollars of 
new money, all of this at 754 percent in- 
terest, to pay for deficit spending that is 
causing tight money and high interest 
rates. In fact, just this week, Federal 
agencies like the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association, Fannie Mae, borrowed 
money on the open capital market at a 
rate of 7.95 percent and is lending this 
money out in mortgages at 9.2 percent 
interest rate and charging 4.85 points. 
This means that when a developer of 
Housing for moderate-income families 
borrows $1 million from Fannie Mae, he 
actually receives $951,500 and pays 9.2 
percent interest on the entire million 
dollars. 

It is these conditions, developed by defi- 
cit spending which is denying money for 
housing, pollution control, the redevelop- 
ment of our cities, and all of the other 
programs which are so important to our 
people. 

We heard here yesterday that Presi- 
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dent Roosevelt helped to get us out of 
the 1929 depression through the policy of 
pump-priming, of course, this was at 
a time when the full faith and credit of 
our Federal Government meant some- 
thing and we could edsily borrow money. 
If we have another depression or severe 
recession, we will not be able to apply 
the pump-priming process because there 
will not be any money to borrow and we 
are already in debt for a sum of mon- 
ey exceeding $374 billion. 

Also, who will be hurt the most by 
the deficit spending represented by this 
amendment. The people who are being 
hurt the most are those who can least 
afford it. We have learned from brutal 
experience that Mr. Average American 
Workingman must pay the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the taxes and in just 2 years, 
the annual interest rate on the money 
we Owe will exceed $30 billion as a con- 
tinuing, increasing item in each annual 
budget. Deficit spending is actually rob- 
bing the great bulk of our taxpayers of 
money they need to provide for their 
families. 

I urge the Members of this House who 
have any concern about our economy, 
sound fiscal programs, and concern about 
our overall social programs to vote down 
this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
MEEDs). 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

THE NATION IS FACING A MASSIVE HEALTH CRISIS 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the emergency health amendment to the 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriations bill for 1971, which in 
my view constitutes a minimum response 
to obvious needs. The Nation is facing a 
massive health crisis which could well 
lead to a total breakdown of our health 
delivery system. Obviously we cannot 
permit this to happen. We must do some- 
thing, and we must do it now. 

On June 22 President Nixon chose to 
veto a 3-year extension of the Hill-Bur- 
ton program despite the fact that there 
is a $16 billion backlog in health facility 
construction and that there is a need for 
250,000 more hospital beds, 893 public 
health centers, 872 diagnostic and treat- 
ment centers, and 388 rehabilitation fa- 
cilities. In addition, 460,000 hospital beds 
must be modernized. 

In view of the enormous need for addi- 
tional health facilities and for modern- 
ization of existing facilities, Iwas pleased 
that the Congress was able to override 
the President’s veto. The problem now 
facing us, Mr. Chairman, is one of pro- 
viding the necessary funding not only 
for the Hill-Burton program but for the 
various Federal programs which help 
train the necessary personnel for exist- 
ing health facilities and for those to be 
built in the years ahead. 

This is no easy task. It takes many, 
many years to produce good doctors and 
dentists. And yet we currently need 50,000 
more doctors, 18,000 more dentists, 150,- 
000 more nurses, and over 260,000 more 
allied health personnel. As our popula- 
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tion grows and as we reduce the backlog 
in health facilities, the need for staffing 
will become more acute. Indeed, the sit- 
uation will probably deteriorate before 
it begins to improve. 

In the meantime, Mr. Chairman, the 
average American must continue to put 
up with less than adequate medical atten- 
tion. In fact, in certain areas of the coun- 
try and among some segments of our 
population medical and dental care is 
just not available. 

One would think that with the un- 
questioned need for more health per- 
sonnel, the number of students being as- 
sisted under the student loan program 
would be increasing. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this is not the case. During 1969, 
36 percent of students in the health pro- 
fessions received loans. During 1970 the 
figure was 19 percent. And in 1971 it is 
estimated that only 13 percent of the 
students will receive such loans. 

Rather than decreasing Federal funds 
for the student loan program, we need 
to dramatically increase such assistance. 
In addition we need to increase funds for 
scholarships and for work-study pro- 
grams. How else are we going to encour- 
age the poor and the black to consider 
careers in the health fields? 

As we all know, the inventory of figures 
which I, and many of my colleagues, have 
employed in support of the emergency 
health amendment is only a mathemati- 
cal representation of our crisis in health 
care. All too often we limit our discussion 
to the bricks and mortar issues, but the 
shortages and the inadequate Federal 
support are felt in much more human 
terms. Savings are wiped out; visits to 
the doctor are avoided; and humans suf- 
fer and die for want of prompt medical 
attention. 

Restraining Federal spending is a 
worthy cause, Mr. Chairman, but is there 
a higher priority than human health or 
life itself? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
THOMSON). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr, THOMSON 
of Wisconsin yielded his time to Mr. 
SHRIVER.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. 
SHRIVER). 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not intend to repeat what has previously 
been said in this debate but some items 
need reemphasis. 

It has been repeatedly stated that our 
bill is way above the budget. It needs to 
be restated—so Members of the House 
will be able to vote responsibly on the 
pending amendment which would add 
$360 million to the subcommittee bill. 

First, I emphasize that our bill repre- 
sents an increase of $2.3 billion over last 
year’s appropriation. 

Second, our bill is $92.9 million above 
the President’s budget. 

Now it is proposed to add $360 million 
which would bring the total of the bill 
to over $450 million over the budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that our 
Appropriation Subcommittee and the 
full Appropriation Committee have done 
a good job with this bill and with all of 
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the hundreds of items included in the 
Department of Labor and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We have made needed increases. We have 
exceeded the President’s budget. We have 
acted responsibly. 

Chairman Manon called our attention 
during general debate to the absolute 
need of holding the line on spending and 
practicing fiscal restraint. 

He called our attention to the fact that 
as of May 19, the Federal funds deficit 
projection is up to $10 billion. 

He called our attention that the Fed- 
eral funds deficit in this current fiscal 
year could go as high as $20 billion. 

Our committee spent weeks and weeks 
of time—seven large books of testimony, 
7,400 pages of hearings, with scores of 
private and public witnesses. 

Who would know better than those of 
us charged with the responsibility as to 
where to make increases—the priorities 
of allocations of funds and this budget 
as it relates to all other appropriation 
bills—both Republican and Democrat. 

We are unanimous in our support for 
the committee bill and in opposition to 
the Boland amendment. 

We urge you to sustain our position. 

One-half of that requested as an 
increase is for construction—bricks and 
mortar—$100 million for health, educa- 
cation facilities and $80 million for Hill- 
Burton. This $180 million of increase 
probably would not be used. This—our 
committee has found from long, past 
experience—has been the practice when 
fiscal restraint is needed. 

All of us are aware of the appeal of 
adding money for buildings and man- 
power for health care. 

The members of our subcommittee 
have complete information of the needs 
of better delivery of health care. 

As our colleague, the gentleman from 
Iowa yesterday so well stated, before we 
go into a crash program to increase num- 
bers of doctors and medical personnel, 
the system needs change. 

I want to direct my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the testimony presented by Dr. 
Egeberg on pages 19 through 25 of part 
2 of the hearings, available at the com- 
mittee tables. No one is attempting to 
deny the serious shortage of doctors in 
our country today. The point that is be- 
ing missed, and which is very well stated 
by Dr. Egeberg, is that we have not 
found the most effective way to alleviate 
this shortage. In simple terms, merely 
pouring more money into a system which 
has proved ineffective will do more harm 
than good. By adding more money, we 
will be telling our citizens that we are 
attacking this shortage, when in fact we 
are not. 

Until medical schools and our entire 
medical system is reoriented toward 
meeting modern priorities and alleviat- 
ing geographical and professional short- 
ages, more money will merely extend a 
stagnant situation. Why should these 
schools change their curriculum and re- 
quirements if they receive increasing 
amounts for the status quo? There is 
enough money already in this bill for 
medical school emergencies, that is, to 
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keep them open. I assure you that if in- 
dividual emergencies arise which can- 
not be handled from this appropriation, 
this subcommittee stands ready to con- 
sider supplemental requests. 

The committee has been asked by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. YATES) 
what is sacred about the budget re- 
quest figures, and I agree with his answer 
that they should not be sacred. The com- 
mittee recognized this; we recommended 
increases in certain areas and decreases 
in others. That is our responsibility. 
That is why we had 14 weeks of hear- 
ings. At the same time, what is so sacred 
about the figure of $360 million, which 
would be added to the commitiee’s in- 
crease? On what hearings is this figure 
based? Where are the already effective 
systems of health manpower training 
which are not working because of a lack 
of this $360 million? 

This is not a political question. This is 
not a regional question. This is an op- 
portunity for the House to act respon- 
sibly and wisely. This is an opportunity 
to look further and deeper into a problem 
than to just take the easy road of throw- 
ing money at it and feeling self-satisfied. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL) . 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Boland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, the emergency health 
amendments we now consider may be 
the most important legislation before 
Congress this year. This importance re- 
fiects both the substance of the pro- 
grams—medical care—and the form of 
the dispute with the administration: 
Shall Congress have a role in setting na- 
tional medical policy? 

These amendments interpose a judg- 
ment, backed by the Nation’s medical 
experts, that we must now reverse a dis- 
astrous trend of temporizing and econ- 
omizing which has brought us to this 
situation: 

In the 1970-71 school year, medical 
schools across the country will be ac- 
cepting or rejecting students on the basis 
of their ability to pay. This situation has 
never before developed in the history of 
American medical education. 

A prominent medical school in New 
York City has removed from its 1970 
catalog a statement it has contained for 
50 years. That statement assured stu- 
dents that no one would have to leave 
the school of medicine solely for rea- 
sons of inability to pay the tuition. 

In the fiscal year 1970 Federal pro- 
gram for loans to medical students, only 
35.8 percent of the money requested by 
students was available to lend them. 

Let me remind my colleagues that we 
are not talking about grants or scholar- 
ships. We speak of loans to students 
who must find, after college, between 
$20,000 and $25,000 for medical school 
tuition. If we do not greatly increase the 
funds proposed by the administration, 
and even increase the amount recom- 
mended by the committee, the situation 
will be immeasurably worse next year. 

Last year, we were told by the admin- 
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istration that another Federal program, 
the guaranteed student loan program, 
would take up the slack created by un- 
derfunding of the medical student loan 
program. This has not happened in the 
past year and it will not happen next 
year. 

Why? Medical students report from 
across the country that bankers are re- 
luctant to grant loans to students in gen- 
eral in a period of tight money. They are 
also unwilling to give money to poorer 
students, to those from rural areas—re- 
mote from the banking centers—and to 
students whose families have not had 
bank accounts. In short, bankers treat 
these student loans like any other loans. 
In a competitive money market, students 
lose out. 

Mr. Chairman, we are in desperate 
need of remaking our entire medical care 
system. We must also reconstruct the 
means of financing medical education 
and of selecting medical students. Ulti- 
mately, we should develop a system 
which would provide free medical school 
tuition in return for several years of pub- 
lic service by young doctors, 

Until we make those basic changes, 
however, we cannot let our medical man- 
power gap increase. The Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare esti- 
mates that we will need by 1975 40,000 
more doctors than our present produc- 
tion plus immigration of foreign doctors 
will produce. These 40,000 doctors will 
not be produced either magically or pain- 
lessly. 

We will start producing more doctors 
today if we pass these expensive but vital 
amendments which our country needs so 
desperately. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Moss 
yielded his time to Mr. Bonanp.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Corman). 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the emergency health amend- 
ment. I would especially like to address 
my remarks to the three phases of the 
amendment which will provide increases 
in funding for the dental care projects 
for needy children, the community men- 
tal health centers, and the traineeships 
for students in health professions. 

The dental care pilot projects for 
needy children authorized under section 
510 of title V of the Social Security Act 
are a small item in terms of cash invest- 
ment but highly significant in terms of 
long-term yield. These projects have a 
double purpose: to give care that is des- 
perately needed by American children 
and to permit experimentation in meth- 
ods of delivery in order to discover the 
most efficient, economical alternatives 
that are available. 

There are literally millions of children 
in this Nation—in inner cities, in rural 
areas, and elsewhere—who are receiving 
no dental care whatever. Nearly half the 
children in the Nation under the age of 
15 have never seen a dentist; we read in 
yesterday’s paper of the terrible depri- 
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vation suffered, in this regard, by 
children of migrant workers. 

We need to remedy this situation and 
we need to discover the best ways of 
doing it. Section 510 is explicitly designed 
to accomplish both purposes. It was ap- 
proved by the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee and this House 3 years ago; it has sat 
on the books ever since; it has never been 
implemented. The House Appropriations 
Committee, last year, issued a clear call 
for implementation of these projects, but 
still nothing was done. 

What are we talking about in terms of 
implementation? Six million dollars in 
the first year. Contrast that, if you will, 
with the fact that more than $110 mil- 
lion dental care dollars, on the Federal 
level, are annually paid out under medic- 
aid. Much of that money is spent to re- 
pair damage that need not have occurred 
and would not have occurred if programs 
like section 510 would be vigorously pur- 
sued. It is purely and simply a heedless 
waste of money. We have approved sec- 
tion 510; we have strongly suggested it 
be implemented. 

It is now time, in my opinion, that we 
insist that the waste of money stop and 
that the proper agencies in the execu- 
tive branch be explicitly directed to get 
moving on section 510, title V and thus 
begin a more rational and more economi- 
cal approach to public expenditures for 
dental care. 

In the mental health field, previous ap- 
propriations have allowed mental health 
centers across the Nation to begin work- 
ing toward their goal of providing more 
efficient out-patient care. Without ad- 
ditional funding, their initial progress 
will be lost and the centers will not be 
able to continue in operation. 

In the 22d Congressional District which 
I represent, Federal aid from the com- 
munity mental health program has en- 
abled the San Fernando Valley Child 
Guidance Center to increase its patient 
visits per year from 3,000 to 20,000 ina 
5-year period. The same facility has been 
able to increase its hours of concentration 
to the supporting community from 3,500 
hours to 18,000 hours in the same 5-year 
period. 

In addition, staffing grants received 
under this program have contributed im- 
measurably to training some 17 psychia- 
trists, 15 social workers, 12 mental health 
nurses, and five psychiatric residents at 
the child guidance clinic—personnel 
which are the key to the success of the 
entire program. 

A third area which is in desperate need 
of funds is the program which provides 
traineeships to selected students of pub- 
lic health, nursing, and the allied health 
professions. 

As the needs for health manpower con- 
tinue to rise, additional emphasis must 
be focused on the value of enlarging our 
allied health program. This is a program 
which has demonstrated great potential 
for extending the availability of health 
services and has indicated potential for 
providing a substantial return on the 
money required to implement it. 

Casa Loma College, which is also in 
my district, has recently entered 86 stu- 
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dents into its fall program for allied 
health training. If even one student com- 
pletes the program, he will earn enough 
in his lifetime to more than pay for the 
entire grant received by the college. If 
eight students complete the program, 
they will pay enough income tax to re- 
pay the Government for the entire grant. 

Congress cannot ignore its responsi- 
bility for the continuation of these pro- 
grams, Positive action taken now will go 
a long way in increasing our nationwide 
supply of health care and aid in delaying 
future increases in the cost of medical 
services. I urge my colleagues to join me 
in supporting this amendment to assure 
top quality medical care for all Ameri- 
cans. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CORMAN 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
BOLAND.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
O'HARA). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O'HARA 
yielded his time to Mr. BOLAND.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
RIVERS). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. RIVERS 
was allowed to speak out of order.) 

REVIEW OF THE DRAFT LAW 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Chairman, I wish to 
take this opportunity to publicly com- 
mend the Special Armed Services Sub- 
committee which recently completed its 
investigation and submitted its report 
to the committee and the general public 
on the Mylai affair. 

The report requires no commentary 
from me since it speaks for itself. Every 
member of the subcommittee and its staff 
by virtue of this candid report have once 
again earned the continued respect of 
every Member of Congress, and indeed 
the American public. 

The chairman of the special subcom- 
mittee was Congressman F. EDWARD 
HÉBERT. I am, therefore, happy to an- 
nounce that upon the conclusion of his 
special investigation into the Mylai af- 
fair, I requested that he convene his 
Special Subcommittee on the Draft to 
begin a review of the entire draft law, 
including its administration, regulation, 
and judicial interpretation. 

Mr. HÉBERT’S subcommittee is now 
meeting on this subject and I am confi- 
dent will, upon completion of its review, 
provide the full Committee on Armed 
Services with meaningful recommenda- 
tions for possible future action in this 
area. 

It has been truthfully said that when 
you want difficult problems solved, you 
assign them to a busy man. I think what 
I have just said indicates the type of 
man Eppre HÉBERT is. I would like to 
commend him, in particular, for the spe- 
cial dedication he always gives to any of 
the myriad of problems that are sub- 
mitted to him as a subcommittee chair- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER). 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the able chairman of the subcom- 
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mittee—the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania—for the bill he brings to the 
House floor. But the question is not 
what we have done, but what needs 
to be done for health research and med- 
ical care for the people of this country. 

In 1968 over $53 billion was spent by 
public authorities and private individuals 
for health care. More research and more 
medical care would have reduced that 
expenditure. 

In 1967 the workers of the United 
States lost over $3 billion in wages which 
would not have been lost if there had 
been adequate health research and ade- 
quate provisions for medical care for 
these workers. 

In 1967 the people who lived, who oth- 
erwise would have died but for the re- 
search we have had in the past, contrib- 
uted $1.7 billion in Federal income and 
excise taxes. 

Mr. Chairman, not to speak of what it 
means to save human life and health in 
terms of dollars saved, it is economy for 
this country to spend much more on 
health research and medical care for our 
people than we are spending or prepared 
to spend. This amendment, though it- 
self not adequate for the Nation’s needs, 
will make this bill more meaningful to 
the people of our country and I hope it 
will be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
KocH). 

Mr, KOCH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the emergency health amend- 
ment introduced by our distinguished 
colleague, EDWARD BOLAND of Massachu- 
setts. Our colleague, on the floor in de- 
bating this amendment, has cited the 
extraordinary need for these additional 
moneys which would be used primarily 
to fund vital health services. 

The simple statistic on infant mortal- 
ity in this country, and this country 
stands 13th in the world, should shock 
the conscience of every legislator sitting 
in this Chamber. With all our techno- 
logical advances permitting us to be the 
first to land on the moon, we are not the 
first in terms of health care. As was 
pointed out by other of our collagues, 
our male population has a shorter life 
expectancy than that of males in 17 
other countries. The poor in this country, 
and I refer now to those who are not on 
welfare, are the least assisted medically. 
In my own State of New York the person 
who is not on welfare and over the age 
of 21 and under the age of 65 is not 
eligible for medicaid. And it is that large 
group of people that I have just de- 
scribed that have been the least assisted 
by this Congress over the years. The med- 
ical schools are suffering and are not able 
to provide us with a growing physician 
population to meet the needs of the 
growing population at large. And many 
medical schools are in critical financial 
condition. We have no hesitation in 
spending billions on military cost over- 
runs and yet we hesitate to provide bare 
elas for the health of our popu- 

on. 


Mr. Chairman, I believe in economy 
but not economy at the expense of 
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health.. There are many areas in the 
Federal budget and in particular the 
military, space, farm, and highway budg- 
ets that could be trimmed to have many 
times the cost of this amendment and I 
therefore urge its adoption. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. KOCH 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
BOLAND.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment to increase expenditures for health 
care ought to pass. 

Dr. Kenneth M. Endicott, Director of 
the Bureau of Health Professions Edu- 
cation and Manpower Training, put it 
convincingly when he testified before 
the subcommittee 3 months ago. Dr. En- 
dicott said: 

For, as reported by the President and many 
national health organizations, there is in- 
deed a health crisis. There is a massive short- 
age of physicians, dentists, nurses, and all 
types of allied health personnel. Unless very 
substantial investments to expand training 
capacity are made now, these serious short- 
ages will persist into the late 1970's and 
1980’s. 


There is no mistaking the extent of 
this health crisis, and no question about 
the substantial investments required to 
deal with it. We must apply our resources 
to the best of our authorized abilities. 
To do less would be foolish and short- 
sighted. 

Yesterday a question was raised on 
the floor as to who is qualified to judge 
what ought to be spent on health care. 
That is a legitimate question, but it does 
not take a genius to see that our medical 
and dental schools are in serious trouble 
and that in their present condition sim- 
ply cannot produce the quantity and 
quality of doctors and dentists the coun- 
try demonstrably needs. I am disturbed 
because some people have discussed this 
in terms of being just an urban problem, 
ibut it is not. I come from a rural dis- 
trict and small community after small 
community in that district is without 
a single doctor and even the most popu- 
lous county in my district has less than 
half the Nation’s average in the number 
of doctors per hundred thousand popula- 
tion and that national average is ter- 
ribly inadequate and it results, at least 
in part, in the shocking health statistics 
which define the status of our country’s 
health. 

In infant mortality this country stands 
13th in the world. If we had the same 
rate of infant mortality as they have 
in Sweden, 50,000 fewer American babies 
would have died last year. American 
males have a shorter life expectancy 
than males in 17 other countries. Forty- 
five percent of the population suffers 
from some chronic disease and the poor 
have four times the incidence of those 
diseases as the rest of the Nation. By 
1975 the number of visits to doctors in 
this country will increase by 25 percent. 
The number of doctors will increase only 
9 percent, and yet the medical schools 
are dying. 

The Association of American Medical 
Colleges reports that 61 out of 107 med- 
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ical schools in the Nation have: been 
awarded special projects grants on the 
basis of some condition of financial dis- 
tress. 

Without these emergency transfusions, 
some schools certainly would have gone 
under. And half of the 61 were in such 
critical financial condition that they 
were in danger of losing accreditation. 

Two dental schools, one in Missouri 
and one in Louisiana, have closed their 
doors permanently, and six others are 
reported in danger of doing so. The total 
operating deficit of the Nation’s 53 re- 
maining dental schools is estimated at 
about $45 million. 

Mr. Chairman, our medical schools 
are straining to increase their enroll- 
ments. They will be admitting 30 percent 
more students this fall than they did in 
1963. And they are strained to the break- 
ing point. 

At present there are $600 million worth 
of approved but unfunded applications 
for the construction of medical and den- 
tal teaching facilities. Unless we make a 
substantial effort to reduce this backlog 
of expansion projects, we shall be unable 
to increase our output of health profes- 
sionals. 

And there is another fact to consider. 
Whether we are for it, or against it, we 
had better face the fact that some kind 
of national health insurance program 
will be facing us within the next 5 
or 6 years. The Nation’s health care 
system is inadequate to handle its 
present burden. Can you imagine how 
woefully inadequate it will be to meet the 
needs of that kind of a program even 
if we budget every dollar that is author- 
ized? We need dramatic action and we 
need it now. Five years from now we 
will wish we had adopted these amend- 
ments and gone even beyond them. 

There seems to be an assumption on 
the part of some that supporters of this 
amendment do not care about the Fed- 
eral budget. The record shows, however, 
that many of us have tried continually 
to cut programs that can wait: The SST, 
the ABM, the space budget, and some 
parts of foreign aid. I do not apologize 
for the fact that this amendment asks 
for an additional $360 million. That is 
a small fraction of the cost overrun for 
the C-5A. The moon, superspeed travel, 
and certain aspects of the foreign aid 
program can wait, but heart disease, 
cancer and other diseases do not occur 
conveniently on a fiscal year basis. They 
happen every day. If the richest Nation 
in the world cannot afford to become the 
healthiest Nation in the world, I do not 
know who can. 

Two weeks ago we overrode the veto 
of the Hill-Burton authorization bill. All 
we are asking is that you today put some 
meaning into that action by voting for 
the money to finance that override. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
BOLAND.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentlewoman from Illinois (Mrs. 
REID). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GERALD R, 
Forp and Mr. MICHEL yielded their time 
to Mrs. REID of Illinois.) 
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Mrs. REID of Illinøis. Mr, Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to the amendment 
which would increase appropriations by 
$360.4 million. As I have pointed out pre- 
viously along with the other members 
of my subcommittee we gave all of the 
items included in the amendment very 
careful and considerate attention and in 
almost every instance we have increased 
the amounts over the President’s budget 
request and provided more money than 
was available in the 1970 fiscal year. For 
all health programs, H.R. 18515 will pro- 
vide a total of $208 million over the 
budget request and $313 million over the 
amount available in 1970. 

After hearing the testimony and dis- 
cussing the items in executive session, a 
majority of our committee felt that the 
funds we recommended for most of these 
programs—with the exception of the 
Hill-Burton program—were all that 
could be used effectively in this fiscal 
year. In the case of Hill-Burton hospital 
construction and modernization, testi- 
mony has shown that modernization 
needs alone could exceed $11 billion. Ob- 
viously, it is impossible to provide all of 
this in a direct-grant program. There- 
fore, the administration has recom- 
mended a new approach of financing by 
providing interest subsidies. In order to 
get into this program gradually, our 
committee added $122.2 million to the 
direct-grant program while providing 
$5 million for interest subsidies. 

I believe that most of us will agree 
that all of these health programs have 
very worthy goals and it would be won- 
derful if we could proceed to build and 
modernize all the needed medical facili- 
ties and schools at once—as well as pro- 
vide the needed scholarships and student 
aid. But, I would remind you once again 
that in deciding our priorities, significant 
and overriding points must be weighed. 
Providing health services is one of the 
Nation's largest domestic businesses and, 
even more so than other businesses, it has 
been hit hard by the effect of inflation. 
Thus, the importance of curbing infla- 
tion must be understood by anyone who 
sees the dollar spent on such services be- 
ing continually eroded by inflated costs. 
We must, therefore, continue to do every- 
thing possible to win the battle against 
inflation and in doing so, we have a re- 
sponsibility to appropriate funds in ways 
that will provide the most effective re- 
sults. In my opinion, we should keep this 
in mind and, accordingly, vote against 
this amendment. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. YATES 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Is it in order for me to move that the 
Committee do now rise? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is a privileged 
motion. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the noes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 
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Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. YATES and 
Mr. FLOOD. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 8, noes 
93. 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I am 
sure that all the Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union are happy that we are com- 
ing to. the end of this debate on this 
particular amendment. We have had a 
rather full debate on the amendment 
over the past few days. 

Mr. Chairman, I was struck by the 
arguments that were advanced here a 
moment ago by the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Moss) and by 
the distinguished gentleman from Con- 
necticut (Mr. GIAIMO). 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss) has served for some 14 years on 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That committee is in- 
terested in this legislation and in this 
amendment because it has over the past 
years passed some of the finest health 
legislation in the history of the Congress. 
Llook with pride on the other side of the 
aisle upon the distinguished gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. SPRINGER) who has 
been one of those who has been a leader 
in some of the great landmark health 
legislation that has been passed out of 
this committee and passed by the Con- 
gress. 

I repeat, I was struck by the argu- 
ments of the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut (Mr. Gramo). Simply stated, his ar- 
guments were that we ought to reorder 
our priorities, and that is what we are 
doing with this amendment, precisely 
what we are doing with this amendment. 
The gentleman indicated, I think with 
good reason, where money could be taken 
from other programs—other programs— 
not from those programs that deal with 
the health of the people of this Nation. 

So, Mr. Chairman, as we come to the 
close of the debate on this amendment, 
let me quote from the Recorp of the 88th 
Congress, the second session, the words 
are those of our late, beloved, and re- 
markably able colleague, John E. Fo- 
garty—a giant, as any Member who is 
serving here today knows, who served 
with him, can tell you—a giant in the 
field of Government participation in 
health. 

He pointed out, with some degree of 
modesty, that he had been intimately 
involved in the development of the HEW 
programs over the years. He said, and 
I quote: 

Time and again, and more often than 
should have been necessary, I have seen the 
Congress stepping in—because Congress 
could not do otherwise—to assure the funds 
to seize present opportunities—as identified 
by our science leaders to meet the most ur- 
gent of these health needs. Largely because 
the Congress has had the foresight and good 
sense to take bold action, these health-re- 
lated programs have flourished. Their effec- 
tiveness and high reputation throughout the 
world are unequaled in the science area. 

All of us—each day—count increasing ben- 
efits from these programs. I reiterate my con- 
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viction that what has been wrought in this 
postwar effort, in medical research, will 
emerge as the most significant federal action 
of our era. 


Mr. Chairman, the action we take to- 
day is indeed bold action with which to 
meet the crisis in health that pervades 
this land. But this great body has taken 
this kind of action before. It can with 
reason. and with conviction do so again 
today by voting for the amendment now 
before this committee. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
MORSE). 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I wonder if 
the gentleman is aware that this ad- 
ministration has done a remarkable job 
already in the reallocation of our re- 
sources? 

As an example, I will cite the fact that 
while the Department of Defense budget 
was 45 percent of the overall Government 
spending in the last year of the Johnson 
administration, that it is now 37 percent 
in this year in the Nixon budget. 

Mr. BOLAND. In response to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, I believe we 
can say that the fault lies not alone with 
the Nixon administration, but with past 
administrations. We are here today to 
make our own judgments of what ought 
to be done in this field. I say that this is 
the way to do it, and I would hope that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts would 
support our efforts in this area. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I would also 
point out, because I am sure that my 
distinguished colleague from. Massachu- 
setts is aware of it, that the Government 
spending on human resources in the last 
year of the Johnson administration was 
32 percent of the total budget, while it 
will be 41 percent of the Nixon budget in 
this Congress this year. 

Mr. BOLAND. The contention of those 
who support this amendment is that we 
are not spending what we ought to be 
spending in the health area. There is a 
crisis in health, and this has been the cry 
not alone of our President, but the cry 
of the former Secretary Robert E. Finch, 
and the cry of the Assistant Secretary 
for Health and Scientific Affairs, Dr. 
Robert Egeberg. 

There is a crisis in health, and this is 
the way to meet it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
YATES). 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, just about 
1 year ago on July 10, 1969, President 
Nixon walked into the Rose Garden and 
before the assembled press said this: 

I realized when the administration came 
in, in January, that we had a major problem 
with regard to health care, that the prob- 
lem was primarily one of enough doctors, the 
quality of the doctors, enough hospital beds 


to take care of the massively increasing de- 
mands in this field. 

The report that I haye received from Sec- 
retary Finch and Dr. Egeberg indicates that 
the problem is much greater than I had 
realized. We face a massive crisis in this area 
and unless action is taken, both administra- 
tively and legislatively, to meet that crisis 
within the next 2 to 3 years, we will have a 
breakdown in our medical care system which 
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could have consequences affecting millions 
of people throughout this country. 

I don’t think I am overstating the case. 

That is what the President said a year 
ago. “I don’t think I am overstating the 
case.” And then, amazingly, Mr. Chair- 
man, he filed a budget that severely un- 
derfinanced the health care program, as 
for example, the Hill-Burton program 
which was reduced by more than two- 
thirds of what was appropriated last 
year. Recommending appropriations 
which are clearly insufficient is hardly 
mounting a massive attack on the mas- 
sive crisis the President spoke about. It is 
somewhat like throwing a rope 30 feet 
long to a man who is drowning 50 feet 
away. 

Mr. Chairman, in this year, 1970, 
medical care is still not available for the 
people of our country and the commit- 
tee’s increases in the bill were timid for 
the most part. Timid and less than mean- 
ingful. The Boland amendment will take 
the long step needed to stop the accel- 
erating deterioration of our medical care 
system. 

This country has the brains and the 
resources to provide the best medical care 
of any country in the world and we are 
not doing it. The gap between what we 
know and what we do is so great that 
thousands of people die needlessly every 
year. There is no greater priority than 
the health of our people and the budget 
must take that into consideration. The 
budget must not decide what the needs 
of the Nation are. The needs of the Na- 
tion must govern the budget, and if Fed- 
eral dollars are to be limited in their al- 
location, certainly the care of the people 
of our Nation must come highest in our 
consideration. I believe there must be an 
aye vote on the Boland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLoop) to close debate on the pending 
amendment. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, in these 
historic Halls many good men have gone 
down with the ship. I see here another 
case. 

This bill, with the Boland amendment, 
would sink this House and would destroy 
many brave men. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the health emergency amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

The need for increased appropriations 
for health is a matter of clear record be- 
fore both our legislative and appropria- 
tive committees. 

The package amendment now pending 
would increase the health appropriation 
in this bill by $360,454,000. 

It covers added institutional support of 
health schools, loans and traineeships for 
health profession students, construction 
of health education facilities, increased 
funding for the National Heart and Lung 
Institute. 

Also, initial funding for special dental 
projects, increased funding for hospital 
construction grants, increased funding 
for staffing of community mental health 
centers, and a small increase in the 
funding for medical libraries. 

AID FOR PROFESSIONS 

Included in these collective requests 

are funds for the health professions. I 
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would call particular attention to the 
need for providing assistance in connec- 
tion with the nursing staffs of Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals. 

I am a member of the Subcommittee 
on Hospitals of the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, which has been investi- 
gating the hospital staffing situation. 

As a result of on-the-spot investiga- 
tion by myself, as well as hearings be- 
fore our subcommittee, it is clear that the 
ratio of nurses to patients in VA hos- 
pitals is dangerously low. 

The evidence before our committee is 
that the employee ratio per patient in VA 
hospitals is running about 1.5 as con- 
trasted with the ratio in civilian hos- 
pitals of at least 2.7. 


VA BELOW CIVILIAN MINIMUM 


During our subcommittee hearings, a 
witness from a VA hospital in California 
pointed out that the State minimum li- 
censing criteria for civilian hospitals is 
a ratio of 2.5. On this basis, the witness 
said that if the VA hospital was not a 
Federal institution it would not be li- 
censed to operate in that State. 

It is essential that the Federal Govern- 
ment increase its share of assistance for 
students in the health provisions. This 
can be done through loans and trainee- 
ships. We also must have additional 
health education facilities. 

Without the facilities and the assist- 
ance for students the prospect is that 
the shortage of doctors, nurses, dentists, 
and other health professionalists is go- 
ing to increase to a point of peril to our 
Nation’s health. 

While I recognize the need for a con- 
trol on Federal spending, I do not be- 
lieve that we can justify the meager ap- 
propriations which we have been pro- 
viding in the past for health manpower. 

Mr. Chairman, I support vigorously the 
pending health emergency amendment 
and urge its adoption. 

Mr. PREYER of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, during my first term in office, 
I have served on the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, which -de- 
veloped the authorization language for 
the Health Manpower Act of 1968. 

The United States is faced with a criti- 
cal shortage of health manpower. More 
than 50,000 additional physicians are 
needed now. In 1967, we needed 800,000 
registered nurses—yet in 1969, the nurs- 
ing manpower supply was only 700,000. 
The demand for health professionals is 
increasing faster than the supply, es- 
pecially since we, the Congress, recently 
passed a hospital construction bill to 
provide more needed hospital beds. 

To meet this need, a program of direct 
loans to students of the health profes- 
sions was established by us in 1965. 
Grants are made to the schools of the 
health professions who then loan the 
money to the students most in need. 
Students of medicine, dentistry, osteop- 
athy, optometry, podiatry, pharmacy, 
and veterinary medicine are eligible. A 
similar program exists for nursing 
students. 

Despite the students’ demonstrated 
need for and dependence on these loan 
funds, the administration is requesting 
only $9,610,000 for nursing students, with 
a markup to $15,610,000 by the full Ap- 
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propriations Committee. This figure falls 
far below the amounts authorized by us 
under the Health Manpower Act of 
1968—$21,000,000—and far below the 
fiscal year 1971 funds requested by 
schools of nursing—$27,900,929. 

In my own State of North Carolina, the 
Duke University School of Nursing cur- 
rently states: 

We receive 175-200 applications for under- 
graduate study of which we can presently 
enroll a maximum of 85. Of 303 students in 
the school, 102 receive financial assistance 
and the need for aid keeps increasing. 


Mr. Chairman, with facts and figures 
before us, I fully support the Health 
Emergency Amendment of 1970, and I 
urge you to do the same. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Chairman, the 
wire services quoted the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Forp) as citing Mr. YATES 
of Illinois and Mr. COHELAN of California 
as. the two biggest “spenders” of the 
House Appropriations Committee. 

It is now quite clear that this impulsive 
attack was an expression of disapproval 
of the attempts that are being made to- 
day to provide adequate health facilities 
and medical manpower, along with my 
past efforts in behalf of decent housing 
for the American people, quality educa- 
tion, and, in general, adequately funding 
those programs which are designed to 
improve the quality of life in our cities 
through those programs which are in 
desperate need of Federal support. 

Such scatter-gun attacks by the ad- 
ministration on big spending will not 
hide the real issues. An examination of 
the budget for fiscal year 1971 will make 
clear that the administration’s budget 
requests for our most important domestic 
programs were deficient—falling far be- 
low the minimal amount necessary for 
schools, health facilities and manpower, 
and urban housing. 

It is also painfully clear that the ad- 
ministration has made no effort to sub- 
mit revenue measures designed to allevi- 
ate these alleged imbalances and 
adequately fund our necessary domestic 
programs. No request for the extension 
of the surcharge came from the admin- 
istration. This lack of meaningful reve- 
nue measures on the part of the admin- 
istration was done with the complete 
knowledge of the budget formulation 
that the termination of the surtax would 
remove $10.8 billion from Federal reve- 
nues. Also it must be remembered that 
the President’s own economic plan, in- 
adequate though it may be, called for a 
“cooling off” of the economy. This meant 
that there would be a reduction in new 
construction, production, and employ- 
ment. Thus by the President’s own plan 
it was predictable that tax revenues 
would fall sharply from last year’s 
figures. 

The point is that the administration 
knew that it would be a budget with a 
deficit when they formulated it. The 
administration chose not to ask for the 
needed revenues which would have 
helped to offset these financial imbal- 
ances. The administration did choose to 
control—‘“‘slash” is a better word—the 
controllable programs to improve the 
quality of life in the United States. 

I must also note that there has been 
no discussion by the administration of 
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the two spending categories that have 
substantially increased the budget out- 
lays over the past few years. The first is 
in the uncontrollable items such as social 
security, retirement, medicare, and public 
assistance. 

The estimated increase in uncontrol- 
lables from 1970 to 1971 alone is $9.8 bil- 
lion. I do not specifically object to these 
expenditures, but merely point out their 
magnitude in order to gain some perspec- 
tive on the spending question. 

The second category is defense spend- 
ing. Here we see substantial increases. 
For example, authorizations for strategic 
nuclear forces from 1968 to 1971 grew 
from $16.6 billion to $18 billion. Author- 
izations for general purpose forces, not 
including Vietnam, costs grew from $37.5 
billion in 1968 to $43.3 billion in 1971. 
This is a total increase of $7.2 billion, 
and may I add that it was the Congress 
that led the way last year in cutting the 
Department of Defense budget. 

Let us look to the comparative figures. 
On one side we have a growth of $7.2 bil- 
lion in military spending; yet not: one 
word of caution comes from the White 
House. Quite the opposite. The adminis- 
tration continually presses forward with 
programs of dubious value, The ABM is 
but one example. 

On the other side, Congress has been 
treated to a continual barrage of criti- 
cism from the administration for in- 
creases over budget requests. But these 
so-called tremendous increases total a 
mere $1.884 billion. I want to emphasize 
that the total increase in educational ap- 
propriations and the total suggested in- 
creases in health and housing totals less 
than $2 billion. 

I do not want to leave the impression 
that we have adequately funded these 
domestic programs. This $1.884 billion 
increase is only a drop in the bucket 
compared to the needs in these crucial 
areas of education, health, and housing. 
But the real problem is inadéquate rev- 
enue schemes, 

It is instructive to note the magnitude 
of the total budgetary picture when dis- 
cussing the questioned congressional 
action. The budget as submitted foresaw 
expenditures of $202.2 billion, including 
cost estimates for a 10-percent social 
security increase and a $5.2 billion de- 
crease in defense expenditures. On the 
other side, with the surtax for example, 
we would have expected revenues of 
$210.8 billion—leaving a surplus of $8.6 
billion. 

Why then do we have a deficit? The 
administration attempts to blame ex- 
pected deficits on additional expendi- 
tures which we see are minimal in rela- 
tion to the total budgetary picture—$2 
billion in a $202.2 billion budget. The 
answer is clear. The President has re- 
fused to suggest or continue adequate 
revenue producing measures which would 
have allowed for the increased domestic 
expenses. 

The administration continues to blame 
the Congress for its own dereliction in 
the revenue area. Had the surtax been 
continued the $1.5 billion extra in ex- 
penditures resulting from a necessary 
15 percent rather than 10 percent in- 
crease in social security, as well as the 
$1.884 billion in additional domestic ex- 
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penses, could easily have been absorbed 
in the surplus budget. 

Looking at this table, each of us can 
ask what were the new revenue measures 
suggested by the administration. 

[In billions of dollars} 
User transportation charges 
Excise rate extension. 


Increase in social security 
Retirement fund (for new increases) --- 


Thus, faced with predictable revenue 
shortfalls—shortfalls built into the 
Nixon economic plans—the administra- 
tion did almost nothing to raise new 
revenues. It became painfully apparent 
as the revenues from personal income 
taxes would become offset by increases 
in unemployment insurance, as corporate 
taxes fall short of projections because 
of accelerating recession. It is obvious 
even to the most casual observer that the 
highly touted $1.3 billion surplus was 
just an effort in wish fulfillment and 
public relations. 

According to my information, the 
Ways and Means Committee has not 
received official administration pro- 
posals for excise tax speedups or an offi- 
cial administration bill for a tax on 
leaded gasoline. By administration fig- 
ures, these proposals would add $3 billion 
to revenues. 

The full picture is clearly seen in the 
following chart: 

THE 1971 BUDGET PROBLEM AND How Ir Was 
HANDLED 


THE POTENTIAL SURPLUS 

Revenues, if calculated for fiscal 1971 at 
1969 tax rates (that is, not allowing for 
the expiration of the tax surcharge), would 


have been $210.8 billion. 

Expenditures, if calculated for fiscal 1971 
only on the basis of a 10 percent social se- 
curity benefit increase, & $5.2 billion military 
spending cut, and largely uncontrollable in- 
creases in civilian spending (including a 
federal pay raise on July 1, 1970), would 
have been $202.2 billion, 

Hence there would have been a potential 
surplus for program expansion, for tax cuts, 
or for fiscal policy purposes of $8.6 billion, 


HOW THE POTENTIAL SURPLUS BECAME A 
POTENTIAL DEFICIT 


The expiration of the income tax sur- 
charge will result in an estimated revenue 
loss of $10.8 billion. 

The extra 5 percent increase in social se- 
curity benefits will cost an estimated $1.5 
billion. 

The total loss of available funds from 
both these effects will thus be $12.3 bil- 
lion, 

A loss of $12.3 billion in available funds 
would transform the $8.6 billion potential 
surplus into a potential deficit of $3.7 bil- 
lion. 

THE BASIC PROBLEM FORMULATED 

Even after a $5.2 billion cut in military 
spending and without any allowance for pro~ 
gram expansion, the budget was threatened 
with a $3.7 billion deficit. Hence the basic 
problem became that of turning the deficit 
into a modest surplus and finding budgetary 
room for some program expansion to meet 
urgent needs. 

HOW THE ADMINISTRATION HANDLED THE 

PROBLEM 


Six ways were found to reduce expendi- 
tures by a total of $7.5 billion. 

They were: program reductions, $1.1 bil- 
lion; postponement of the federal pay raise 
for six months, $1.2 billion; a reduction in 
the postal deficit, $0.9 billion; an additional 
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net sale of government mortgages and loans, 
$2.7 billion; sale of stockpile assets and the 
Alaska Railroad, $0.8 bililon; and transfer of 
cash royalties from the continental shelf oil 
escrow account to the Treasury, $0.8 billion. 

Three ways were found to increase rev- 
enues by a total of $2.1 billion. They were: 
accelerated tax collections, $1.2 billion; an 
increase in the social security tax wage base, 
$0.2 billion; and new user charges, $0.7 
billion. 

The net effect was to increase available 
funds by a total of $9.6 billion. 

The $9.6 billion increase was used in two 
ways: 

The $3.7 billion potential deficit was con- 
verted into a $1.3 billion surplus; this re- 
quired $5.0 billion. 

Existing programs were expanded and new 
programs were proposed; this required $4.6 
billion. 


Earlier in this statement and in my 
remarks made on the floor of the House 
July 21, I discussed the uncentrollables 
in the budget. Medicare payments, as one 
example, increased from the estimated 
$200 million to $2 billion yearly. This 
escalatory trend in uncontrollables is not 
clearly understood by the administration 
or by the Congress for that matter. One 
method used by the administration to 
balance the rise in uncontrollables was 
an attempted decrease in controllable 
items. This is an obvious albeit deadly 
solution for it results in what I call 
“paralleling” the spending. As budgetary 
social welfare uncontrollables rose, the 
administration attempted to cut social 
welfare controllables. Obviously Con- 
gress will not stand for this approach 
to spending. The domestic programs are 
acutely underfunded now, and it makes 
no sense to cut them further because 
the domestic uncontrollables have ex- 
panded beyond expectation. This expan- 
sion should be viewed as an indication of 
the need for more funds and more ra- 
tional planning, It should not be viewed 
as an excuse to penalize those whose 
need is well evidenced. 

The administration appears to view 
the budget as a series of compartments, 
for example, education, health, military 
spending, and so forth. Reallocations 
are made within compartments on a 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul” basis. This 
approach is neither fair nor logical. In 
the short term we must look at the full 
budget to determine where cuts and ad- 
ditions can be made. 

Granted this is difficult as appropria- 
tions are considered in the same com- 
partmentalized basis, department by 
department, agency by agency. They are 
then voted on a piecemeal basis as they 
come out of committee. This tends to 
make for interdepartmental juggling 
rather than providing a view of the en- 
tire structure. 

In his budget message, the President 
did make reference to a macroeconomic 
approach. He said: 

The President's ability to control budget 
decisions is limited by long-range impact 
of past decisions as to the nature and dimen- 


sions of resource allocation. Budget control 
can be improved by projecting available re- 
sources and potential claims on them. Such 
projections require assumptions about the 
future course of economic, legislative, inter- 
national, and other events and are neces- 
sarily rough and arbitrary. Nevertheless, they 
should be undertaken to present a tentative 
indication of our future fiscal environment. 
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This is sound. It expresses general 
problems in this area. 

The President must follow his own 
dictum, however, for the Congress is and 
should be willing to gut the essential 
programs to cut deficits resulting from 
inattention to new revenue sources and 
poor administration planning. 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Bo- 
LAND) to increase appropriations for 
health programs under H.R. 18515. 

This amendment would provide an ad- 
ditional $104.8 million for institutional 
support of our medical schools, $100 mil- 
lion for medical training facilities con- 
struction, $80 million for Hill-Burton 
medical facilities construction, $20 mil- 
lion for community mental health staff- 
ing, $18.4 million for student loans, $15.7 
million for traineeships, and $15 million 
for the National Heart and Lung Insti- 
tute, among other things. 

It greatly disturbs me when I see public 
officials from the Chief Executive on 
down opposing increased funding for the 
many projects aimed at improving the 
faltering health services delivery system 
in this country and increasing research 
in various health fields. 

Iam fully aware of the need to control 
excessive Government spending which 
feeds inflation, but the Budget Director’s 
Slashes should never be permitted to 
jeopardize the health and well-being of 
the people of our Nation. 

Daily, the testimony concerning the 
tremendous need for health services 
among migrant workers pours in. The 
Hill-Burton program would help build 
medical facilities in many rural areas 
to meet the needs of these poor Ameri- 
cans. But the present administration and 
its supporters in this body would deny 
the necessary funds for such construc- 
tion. 

And over and over the statisticians 
point to heart disease and cancer as 
among the leading causes of death for 
Americans. Increased funding for the Na- 
tional Heart and Lung Institute would 
mean that a real cure to these terrible 
diseases might come about sooner. But 
the present administration and its sup- 
porters in this body would rather buy 
an SST than the answer to two of our 
most serious health problems. 

And urgent reports are reaching this 
body of the imminent possibility of many 
of our leading medical schools closing due 
to lack of sufficient funds to maintain 
their operations. This amendment would 
provide those greatly needed funds and 
thus protect these important institutions 
from ruin. But the present administra- 
tion and its supporters in this body would 
rather invest in palaces for dictators with 
misguided foreign aid funds than in the 
future of our greatly needed medical doc- 
tors and nurses. 

And all too frequently we hear of grow- 
ing drug abuse, youth frustration and 
increasing mental health problems. More 
mental health centers are needed to meet 
the growing demands in this area. This 
amendment would provide the funds 
necessary to insure adequate staffing to 
at least keep existing centers open. But 
this administration and its supporters in 
this body would rather supply unwanted 
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and unneeded jets to Taiwan than aid 
the many suffering mental patients in 
this country. 

What economy is it, I ask, if the pa- 
tient dies while the doctors quibble over 
who will pay the bill? Can we afford to 
count pennies when the health of so 
many of our citizens, young and old, rich 
and poor alike is the risk of the ante? 
What dollar value can one place on the 
life of a heart attack victim that is lost 
because researchers lacked the money to 
cure his disease? Or what is the value of 
a child’s life, lost because no doctors 
or medical facilities were available to her 
due to the parsimony of a few politicians? 

Mr. Chairman, this measure is proper- 
ly entitled the emergency health amend- 
ment. Our medical schools, hospitals, and 
medical research institutes are in a cri- 
sis, Many Americans can hardly afford 
to pay for medical services because of 
the ever-increasing costs. And many 
more cannot even obtain such services 
due to a lack of facilities in their area. 

I sincerely hope that a majority of my 
colleagues here today will see the wisdom 
in providing for at least adequate fund- 
ing for these programs so vitally neces- 
sary to the health of every citizen. I 
strongly urge the adoption of this amend- 
ment and prompt final passage of H.R. 
18515. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
strongly in support of the emergency 
health amendment, offered by Mr. Bo- 
LAND, to add $360 million to help meet our 
Nation’s grave health crisis. 

I flew to Albany, N.Y., this morning to 
carry out a longstanding commitment 
to address the Albany Rotary Club on 
current issues in the Congress. I had 
planned to return to Washington im- 
mediately after that meeting on the 2:10 
p.m. plane, so as to be able to vote on 
the Boland amendment, so urgently 
needed in the capital district area of 
New York State. 

Unfortunately, due to an emergency 
collapse of one’ runway in the Albany 
county airport, the flight I had been 
scheduled to take was canceled. I was 
diverted to a later flight, which arrived, 
unfortunately, after the crucial teller 
vote had been cast. As it turned out, of 
course, my vote would not have been 
enough to turn the tide, but I am sorry 
not to have been able to arrive in time 
to cast that vote, because added funds in 
the HEW appropriations bill could have 
meant a great deal in Albany. 

We hear the phrase “crisis in health” 
more and more often today. This is not an 
empty shibboleth, but rather the naked 
truth—a harsh reality that affects every 
American family. Our health care in- 
stitutions, including medical schools, 
hospitals, and public clinics, are in a 
state of financial starvation, and the fis- 
cal 1971 appropriation for the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
does not meet the needs of these institu- 
tions. The President has expressed his 
deep concern for the plight of the health 
field, but the HEW budget request for 
fiscal 1971 falls far short of meeting our 
health care needs. And it is probably 
true that even if we fund our health care 
programs to the level of maximum au- 
thorization that our health programs 
will still not be adequate. 
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Mr, Chairman, I-am particularly in- 
terested in the health manpower and in- 
stitutional support sections of the emer- 
gency health amendment. There is little 
doubt that the principal cause of our 
health crisis is the severe shortage in 
trained health manpower. The needs in 
this area grow nearly every day and full 
funding of the health manpower pro- 
gram is absolutely necessary. 

When our country needs 48,000 more 
doctors, 17,800 more dentists, 150,000 
more nurses, and 266,000 more allied 
health personnel then it is fair to call the 
present health situation in America 
severe and unnecessary. It is the respon- 
sibility of the Congress to reverse this 
trend and fund these programs of in- 
stitutional support to the full amounts 
authorized. 

I understand too that the student loan 
programs administered under the man- 
power training programs are in serious 
difficulty. In 1968, 37 percent of our 
health professional students received fi- 
nancial aid, but projected figures show 
that only 14 percent will receive such aid 
during 1971 under the administration’s 
proposed budget. I believe that all my 
distinguished colleagues are well aware 
of the tremendous expense of a medical, 
dental, or nursing education and the re- 
sulting need of financial aid for these 
students. 

Institutional support for medical and 
nursing schools also falls far below the 
needs of these schools. In my own area, 
for example, cuts in Federal aid have 
severely reduced the effectiveness of sev- 
eral valuable programs and services per- 
formed by the Albany Medical College 
and Albany Medical Center. The impor- 
tance of these losses to the residents of 
upstate New York cannot be overem- 
phasized. The situation is exemplified by 
the decision to eliminate the Clinical Re- 
search Center at the College. Fifty per- 
cent of the work performed at this re- 
search center deals with cancer patients 
and now, because of a lack of funds, the 
research center will be phased out of 
operation. This Boland amendment 
could rescue the Albany clinical center. 

America, then, is faced with a health 
crisis of major proportions, a crisis that 
is embarrassing to the United States and 
uncalled for in light of our great wealth. 
The time has come now for the Congress 
to reverse this alarming situation and 
allocate the funds necessary to start to 
get our Nation’s medical system back on 
its feet. It is inevitable that some people 
will get sick, but it is inexcusable and 
shameful that proper health care cannot 
be provided to all Americans. No person 
should have to linger in misery if we 
have the resources to avoid or at least 
ease this terrible burden. To do less 
would be a disgrace. Therefore I trust 
we can still increase this bill by the 
amounts contained in the Boland 
amendment. 

Mr, ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the conference report on Labor-HEW 
appropriations and the Boland amend- 
ment. 

The plight of the Nation’s medical and 
allied health professions schools is des- 
perate and deteriorating and the need 
for more health manpower in my district 
in Lucas County, Ohio—as well as across 
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the country—in reaching critical pro- 
portions. Clearly we cannot leave the sick 
man to care for himself because we have 
failed to adequately appropriate funds 
for health manpower. 

In 1968 the Congress called for the 
critically needed massive increases in 
health manpower of all kinds and passed 
a series of laws authorizing funds to as- 
sist the schools in meeting the new goals. 
If national priorities are to be main- 
tained in response to the real needs of 
our changing society, then clearly Con- 
gress must deliver on its promise and ful- 
fill its commitment to making sure that 
there is enough manpower for every 
American in need of health care. 

In doing this we do not mean to ignore 
the importance of fiscal responsibility 
and the need to check inflationary pres- 
sures and to achieve price stability. But 
we must be responsive to this most press- 
ing national need and defer expenditures 
in other sectors of the economy in which 
activity can be postponed or eliminated. 
I would suggest, in the alternative, that 
the President apply the surgeon’s knife 
to paring such questionable ventures as 
the ABM, MIRV, NASA, the C-5A trans- 
port, the SST and high Southeast Asian 
expenditures, 

The administration’s proposed health 
manpower budget for this year tragically 
underfunds the programs Congress estab- 
lished. This has subjected health pro- 
fessional training institutions to virtually 
unbearable pressures. For the most part 
these institutions have not been able to 
increase the number of their graduates 
as rapidly as they need to, and, more 
threateningly, a number of these institu- 
tions may, because of financial distress, 
no longer be able to continue operating. 

Student tuition and fees have already 
been increased beyond the means of 
many students, and this has overstrained 
available health profession student loan 
and scholarship funds. For fiscal 1971, 
for example, the health professions 
schools have requested loan funds of $61 
million, while the administration’s budg- 
et proposal is $21.6 million. The amount 
authorized by Congress is $56 million. In 
the meantime, the percent of students 
assisted in the health professions other 
than nursing, for example, will have de- 
clined from 36 percent in 1968 and 1969 
to only 13 percent in 1971 under the pro- 
posed budget. 

The health manpower programs are es- 
sential to our achievement of better 
health for generations to come. Our in- 
vestment in them reaps tremendous re- 
wards for the American people and will 
be repaid untold times in the years ahead. 
Mr. Chairman, Congress must meet its 
obligation to the priorities it has already 
so correctly established, by fully fund- 
ing the authorizations for health man- 
power programs. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I will 
support the emergency health amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. Botanp) to H.R. 
18515, being the appropriations bill for 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare for fiscal year 1971. 

Of course, we haye heard from the 
critics of this amendment that it is 
misnamed and there is no real emer- 
gency. That is very easy to say. The true 
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facts are that there is a very real exist- 
ing crisis in health care. The word emer- 
gency is not just an empty phrase, but a 
reality. This appropriation bill, H.R. 
18515 falls far short of the actual need. 
As a matter of fact we will be short of 
the actual need if we funded the maxi- 
mum authorization which was provided 
for under the authorization bill. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in this amend- 
ment we are really considering two major 
programs. One is the health manpower 
program, which, in general, means the 
training of doctors, dentists, nurses, and 
allied health personnel. Second is the 
Hill-Burton program which, as everyone 
in America should know, provides grants 
for medical facilities. In recent years 
Hill-Burton has been a combined mod- 
ernization and construction program. 

Those of us who consider the support 
of this amendment are mindful of the 
suggestion by the present administra- 
tion that the result of the amendment 
will be inflationary. The valid answer 
to these critics is that one of the worst 
inflationary pressures in our entire econ- 
omy comes from the low supply of health 
care manpower and hospital facilities. 
It is the medical costs spiral which has 
been skyrocketing worst of all. The 
money in this amendment, while con- 
tended to be inflationary, will in fact sup- 
ply sorely needed trained health man- 
power and provide for the moderniza- 
tion and construction of new care facili- 
ties and thus tend to be a contribution 
to controlling inflation by reducing the 
medical cost increases which are cer- 
tainly at present the most inflationary of 


anything in our entire economy. 
Mr, Chairman, if statistics mean any- 
thing we are told we need 40,000 more 


doctors, 17,800 more dentists, 150,000 
more nurses, and 266,000 more allied 
health personnel. A rather reliable source 
of statistics is the Public Health Service 
which points out that unless we make up 
this gap now, the needs in 10 years by 
1980 will be doubled and the shortage 
will be twice the figures just enumerated. 
Up to now, we have made no real effort 
toward increasing our supply of doctors 
unless it would happen to be the relaxa- 
tion of immigration quotas to bring in a 
few foreign doctors. Our medical schools 
are in financial difficulties. In my own 
State of Missouri a dental school at St. 
Louis has closed its doors. 

In the field of health manpower train- 
ing the student loan program is woefully 
short. Two or 3 years ago over 35 percent 
of health professional students could re- 
ceive financial aid. For fiscal year 1971 
under the administration budget only 14 
percent could receive aid. Under the com- 
mittee appropriations only about 24 per- 
cent could receive aid. 

I suppose all of us to some degree, 
more or less, are provincial and paro- 
chial. In Kansas City, Mo., a portion of 
which it is my privilege to represent, 
there is an area we call Hospital Hill. We 
have two present and pressing problems 
on the hill. The long-cherished dream of 
having a teaching hospital in Kansas 
City was recently realized when the 
University of Missouri medical school 
was established at Kansas City. Our 
hard-pressed State of Missouri managed 
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to scrape together over $4 million in 
State money to be contributed toward 
the building of this medical school. That 
institution presently has an application 
to health manpower for $9 million. Un- 
less the emergency health amendment is 
adopted this money may not be available. 

Also on this same Hospital Hill in Kan- 
sas City there is proposed to be built a 
teaching hospital in addition to the 
medical school. The good people of 
Jackson County have voted county 
bonds; $13 million of this money has 
been set aside for construction of this 
hospital. An additional $10 million in 
Federal funds is sorely needed now. An 
application is pending for that amount 
of money from Federal Health Man- 
power. These figures taken alone may 
not in themselves be alarming, but the 
frightening thing is that the present 
schedule calls for the medical school to 
accept its first class in September of 
1971. It is anticipated that without some 
construction either this year or next this 
class will have to use facilities scattered 
in several area hospitals all over the 
city. 

It was my privilege to talk to a leader 
in the health area in Kansas City, Homer 
Wadsworth, who characterized the im- 
portance of this emergency health 
amendment to the Kansas City area in 
these words: 

This is as important a thing as going on 
out here anywhere. The new medical school 
and hospital will give us a chance to build 
a network of facilities to serve the medical 
needs of the entire western half of Missouri. 
At the same time we can build a great in- 
stitution to train and increase the supply of 
sorely needed doctors and nurses, not only 
for our area but the entire Middiewest. 


Awhile back we all went through the 
exercise of first passing the Hill-Burton 
authorization bill and then repassing it 
over the Presidential veto. Two-thirds of 
the Members of this House supported the 
effort to override the veto. In effect, those 
who so voted said they were in favor of 
$317 million for construction grants in 
fiscal year 1971. The committee bill be- 
fore us today contains only $172 million 
for Hill-Burton construction. Even the 
health emergency amendment offered by 
Mr. BoranD, which added $80 million, 
produced a total of $252 million or $65 
million short of what two-thirds of the 
Members of the Congress said they 
wanted when they overrode the Presi- 
dential veto. 

The question can appropriately be 
asked, Were those voting to pass the au- 
thorization bill over the Presidential veto 
engaged in an exercise in futility? They 
were unless appropriations are provided 
pursuant to that authorization. 

Inflation caused by Federal expendi- 
tures seems to be the central argument 
concerning this amendment. For my 
part, I am ready to meet that argument 
head on with this thought: The cost of 
hospital care continues to skyrocket. 
There are millions of middle-class, mid- 
die-income people who are faced with 
not simply a rise in cost of living but the 
way it is now when they get sick not 
only do they have a particular disease to 
try to cure but they are also faced with 
the specter of another dreaded disease to 
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plague them and that is of financial dis- 
aster to the point of bankruptcy because 
they cannot pay for their hospital care. 

Repeating, adequate funding of this 
kind is spending in the investment of the 
health of America. Once again, expendi- 
tures of this kind may be said to be in- 
flationary but certainly if they can con- 
tribute toward holding down skyrocket- 
ing costs of hospital care, they deserve 
our support. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of the emergency health amendment to 
the 1971 Labor-HEW appropriation. 

I am proud to be a sponsor of the 
amendment, which is supported by the 
Association of American Medical Col- 
leges, the American Public Health As- 
sociation, the American Nurse’s Associa- 
tion, the American Dental Association, 
the Ad Hoc Committee on the Nation’s 
Health Crisis, the Urban Coalition, the 
Center for. Community Affairs, the AFL- 
CIO, the UAW, and concerned health 
professionals and private citizens 
throughout the country. 

The emergency health amendment 
would increase the funds in this bill 
by $360.5 million, providing absolutely 
essential support for medical manpower 
institutional support and student loans, 
health education facilities construction, 
Hill-Burton grants, community mental 
health centers, the National Heart and 
Lung Institute, pilot dental care projects 
for needy children, and grants to medical 
school libraries. Rather than inflate the 
Federal budget for fiscal 1971, this 
amendment will serve only to bring the 
budget request up to 1970 funding levels. 

Mr. Chairman, we cannot afford to 
diminish in any way the Federal com- 
mitment to such vital health programs. 
As our population grows, the need for 
facilities, health services, and medical 
manpower has reached crisis propor- 
tions. Millions of Americans are do- 
ing without essential health care, and 
it is incumbent upon us to upgrade and 
expand Government activity before the 
delivery of health services falls behind 
the demand irretrievably. It is uncon- 
scionable for the administration to for- 
ward to the Congress such a minimal 
budget request, and while the Appropria- 
tions committee has moved in the right 
direction by adding $134.1 million for 
HEW health and welfare programs, this 
increase is far short of the goal we should 
set for ourselves. Even with passage of 
the emergency health amendment we 
will still be $65.3 million below the au- 
thorization for Hill-Burton construc- 
tion grants, but it is unthinkable for us 
to maintain this program at the low 
levels of the 1970 appropriation. 

This is no time to be standing still, 
Mr. Chairman. The need is acute, and 
the American people are demanding— 
and deserve—an acounting. For the sake 
of all those who are suffering from our 
shamefully inadequate health services 
today, and for those generations to come. 
we have a deep moral obligation to move 
forward and provide health services far 
our citizens concomitant with our posi- 
tion of world leadership in other areas. 
We cannot postpone this important de- 
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cision, and I urge an overwhelming vote 
in favor of the Emergency Health 
Amendment today as evidence of our 
concern for the quality of life for all 
Americans. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. BOLAND). 

Mr. YATES. Mr, Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. BOLAND and 
Mr. FLOOD, 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 103, noes 
151. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SocraL AND REHABILITATION SERVICE 
GRANTS TO STATES FOR PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 
For carrying out, except as otherwise pro- 

vided, titles I, IV, VII, X, XI, XIV, XVI and 
XIX of the Social Security Act, and the Act 
of July 5, 1960 (24 U.S.C. ch. 9), $8,651,950,- 
000, of which $46,000,000 shall 5e for child 
welfare services under Part B of title IV, and 
$3,000,000 shall be for grants under section 
707 of the Social Security Act: Provided, 
That such amounts as may be necessary for 
locating parents, as authorized in section 410 
of the Social Security Act, may be transferred 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURKE OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts: page 22, lines 24 and 25, after 
“(24 U.S.C. ch. 9)”, strike out '$8,651,950,000, 
of which $46,000,000” and insert “$8,715,950,- 
000, of which $110,000,000”, 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I approach this microphone 
with some misapprehension in view of 
what has just taken place. However, this 
is a subject matter in which I have great 
interest. This amendment should be 
known as the John Fogarty amendment, 
because several years ago John Fogarty, 
who was chairman of this subcommittee, 
expressed his deep interest in the sub- 
ject matter, because of the failure of 
the Federal Government to take its moral 
part in contributing toward this pro- 
gram in an adequate way. 

In fact, the day before John Fogarty 
passed away, I had a conversation with 
him out here in the section of the House 
known as the Cherokee Strip. He said, 
“Jim, you get the authorization, and I 
will get the funds when it gets to the 
Appropriations Committee.” 

After a great fight in the House Ways 
and Means Committee, I was able to pre- 
vail and have the authorization raised 
from $44 million up to $110 million 
annually. 

The interesting part is that this ap- 
propriation deals with the children un- 
der child welfare. These children are the 
most underprivileged children in Amer- 
ica. They are the children without par- 
ents and without relatives to take care of 
them. They are in the hands of the State 
governments and private agencies on 
whom they depend for their care. 

Despite the fact that the Federal Gov- 
ernment contributes from 75 to 83 per- 
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cent for children under the AFDC pro- 
gram—mind you, those children have at 
least a mother or some relative to take 
care of them—these children, who have 
no political voice, no political muscle, 
who are wards of the State with no 
voice whatsoever, the voiceless children 
of America, have been unable to bring 
about any increase in this appropriation. 

This is a reasonable appropriation. I 
realize that we are faced with many 
problems. Under the Johnson adminis- 
tration they promised me they would 
seek additional funds for this item. Un- 
der the Nixon administration they prom- 
ised me they would seek additional 
appropriations. 

This appropriation of $46 million has 
remained static not only for the present 
fiscal year but also for the past 2 fiscal 
years. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I should 
like to commend the gentleman in the 
well, our distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts (Mr. BURKE), 
for his leadership in this area and for 
his very important effort today to see 
that these children, children without 
parents, are given some opportunity to 
find their way to productive and useful 
and loving lives. 

The proposed increase is very modest, 
but it is a vital one if we are to give 
real meaning to the lives of these chil- 
dren who face perhaps a lifetime of sor- 
row. 

I sincerely hope that our colleagues 
will join the distinguished gentleman 
from Massachusetts and adopt this 
amendment to the pending legislation. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I should like to point out that as of 
March 1968 an estimated 644,900 chil- 
dren received services through State and 
local public child welfare agencies as 
compared to 607,000 in March of 1967. 
The total amount of children coming 
under this program is increasing at the 
rate of 6 or 7 or 8 percent a year, yet 
this dollar amount has remained static 
for 3 years. 

I realize that the chairman of the sub- 
committee, who is in charge of this ap- 
propriation bill, has the most difficult 
job in the U.S. Congress. I realize that 
he is a man of great heart and great 
compassion. But I recognize that there 
has been a failure some place along the 
line. I do not assess this to him, because 
of his many duties and the many hours 
he has to spend with this gigantic ap- 
propriation bill, dealing with over $18 
billion. 

Iam using this means here to try to 
bring to the gentleman’s attention and 
to the attention of the members of his 
subcommittee a problem which lies with- 
in this area. These are children of child 
welfare, with no parents, and the Fed- 
eral Government contributes an aver- 
age of only 6 percent for their upkeep, 
while for other children it contributes 
from 75 to 83 percent. It is unconscion- 
able that this great Government of ours 
does not do more for them. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BURKE 
of Massachusetts was allowed to proceed 
for 2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to my friend from Pennsylvania, the 
chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I was 
about to rise—I did rise, as a matter of 
fact—to oppose the amendment. I sug- 
gest that my friend from Massachusetts 
withdraw his amendment, and then per- 
haps he could ask me certain questions 
in regard to the bill. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I will 
ask the chairman a question. 

Mr. FLOOD. The gentleman will with- 
draw the amendment? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. If I 
withdraw the amendment—— 

Mr. FLOOD. If and when you do? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I want 
to apply a little contingency here. 

Mr. FLOOD. Why not? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I real- 
ize the hour is getting late. 

If I could have the assurance of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that he 
will press the administration and the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in this particular problem, if he 
can convince them, and if we can get the 
backing of the administration on in- 
creased appropriations here, whereby we 
can bring up the level of care for child 
welfare—if he can give me that assur- 
ance, that before the supplemental 
budget is passed there will be some action 
taken by his committee to have a little 
dialog with the agency involved, to see 
if we cannot get some funds into this par- 
ticular item. I would make a move to 
withdraw the amendment. 

May I have that real firm assurance 
on his part? 

Mr. FLOOD. You have that assur- 
ance. 

Mr. BURKE of Masachusetts. Now, if 
I can get the assurance of some of your 
colleagues on the committee, that would 
help. 

Mr. Chairman, I will comply. I am a 
realist. I know that if we had won the 
amendment here today, there would be 
nothing in there to compel the adminis- 
tration to spend the money, and I would 
rather have the backing of the adminis- 
tration and the committee in its entirety 
so that when funds are appropriated they 
will be expended. 

Mr. FLOOD. For the purposes of this 
debate you have the assurance of the 
committee. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to know if that colloquy we 
just heard is negotiation, arbitration, or 
are we writing it officially into the 
record? 
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Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to answer my 
good friend and colleague from Massa- 
chusetts, because he was a former speak- 
er of the Massachusetts House. He and 
I understand legislation, and we under- 
stand how it can be brought about. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I withdraw my reservation of 
objection, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. BURKE) ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

OFFICE oF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved August 
20, 1964), as amended, $2,046,200,000, plus re- 
imbursements: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for transfers to the 
economic opportunity loan fund for loans 
under title IIT, and amounts so transferred 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation shall 
be available for the purchase and hire of 
passenger motor vehicles, and for construc- 
tion, alteration, and repair of buildings and 
other facilities, as authorized by section 602 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, and 
for purchase of real property for training 
centers: Provided further, That this appro- 
priation shall not be available for contracts 
under titles I, II, V, VI, and VIII extending 
for more than twenty-four months: Provided 
further, That no part of the funds appro- 
priated in this paragraph shall be available 
for any grant until the Director has deter- 
mined that the grantee is qualified to ad- 
minister the funds and programs involved in 
the proposed grant: Provided further, That 
all grant agreements shall provide that the 
General Accounting Office shall have access 
to the records of the grantee which bear ex- 
clusively upon the Federal grant: Provided 
further, That those provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Amendments of 1967 and 
1969 that set mandatory funding levels shall 
not be effective during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971. 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I was 
seeking recognition in order to make a 
point of order prior to the time the 
gentleman from North Carolina offered 
his amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will en- 
tertain the point of order, but the Chair 
is following the custom of recognizing 
members on the committee. However, it 
is in order to make a point of order. The 
gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the language be- 
ginning on page 38, line 25, and on page 
39 through line 3. The language reads: 

Provided further, That those provisions of 
the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1967 and 1969 that set mandatory funding 


levels shall not be effective during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971. 


Mr. Chairman, this is legislation in an 
appropriation bill and sets aside all the 
earmarking that we provided for in the 
Economic Opportunity Authorization 
Act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania desire to be heard on 
the point of order? 
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Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, we con- 
cede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
is conceded and the Chair therefore sus- 
tains the point of order. 

POINT OF ORDER 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
further point of order under this title 
and under the heading “Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,” on page 38, lines 1 
through 25, including the colon after the 
word “grant”, predicated upon the fact 
that this is further legislation in an ap- 
propriation bill and that it involves spe- 
cifically, Mr. Chairman, the phrase on 
line 14 “and for purchase of real prop- 
erty for training centers:” and other 
legislation language which is foreign to 
an appropriation bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I will say further that 
the point of order is not waived by House 
Resolution 1151 which, of course, was 
changed by unanimous consent on the 
House floor to include all points of order 
against appropriations carried in the bill 
which are not yet authorized by law are 
hereby waived. 

Mr. Chairman, this is in specific vio- 
lation of section 602 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, which is con- 
tained in the bill, page 38, line 13, which 
act, according to 42 United States Code, 
referring specifically to section 602, sec- 
tion 2914 in no place allows for acqui- 
sition of land, although it does provide 
for construction repairs and capital im- 
provements. 

For all of these considerations, it is my 
firm belief that the remainder of this 
section of the bill under consideration 
should be stricken, and that the point 
of order should stand. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania desire to be 
heard on the point of order? 

Mr. FLOOD. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, as usual I am confused. 
We have just conceded to the point of 
order of the gentleman from Kentucky 
(Mr. PERKINS). I have before me page 
38 of the bill. I am looking at line 11 
down to line 15. That we have conceded. 
I have not the faintest idea beyond that 
of what is in doubt. This must be what 
my friend, the gentleman from Missouri, 
has in mind. I am sure it is, and we have 
conceded to the point of order raised by 
the gentleman from Kentucky (Mr. 
PERKINS). 

We have no quarrel. But to this spe- 
cific point, for that reason, of course, I 
answer, and I repeat for the purpose of 
clarity that we have conceded precisely 
the thing which my friend, the gentle- 
man from Missouri (Mr. HALL) has in 
mind. 

I direct the attention of the gentleman 
to line 11, beginning there, down to the 
end of the word “centers,” and the colon, 
on line 15. 

The gentleman could not possibly have 
anything else in mind in the point of 
order, because it could not be. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair under- 
stands it, the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL), has made his point of order 
against all language from and including 
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lines 1 to 25 on page 38. Unless the chair- 
man of the committee can cite authoriza- 
tion language, particularly for the lan- 
guage “and for the purchase of: real 
property for training centers” which the 
gentleman from Missouri has specified, 
the Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, may I 
be heard on the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Kentucky will be heard. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if I un- 
derstand the point of order raised by the 
gentleman from Missouri, the gentleman 
moved to strike the language on page 38 
from what line through what line? 

Mr. HALL. The Chair has just repeated 
it. Line 1, including the title and the 
heading, down through the colon follow- 
ing the word “grant.” 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Chairman, if I may 
be heard further, lines 1 through 5 in- 
cluding the amount authorized and ap- 
propriated, $2,046,200,000, follows the 
language in the authorization bill. We do 
have some new language commencing on 
lines 14 through 15 that is not in the 
authorization bill presently, but this is 
the language that has been carried on 
previous appropriation bills. The lan- 
guage that I specifically refer to that is 
not in the authorization bill is on line 14 
after “1964,” commencing with “and for 
purchase of real property for training 
centers.” 

Now, this language is not in the au- 
thorization bill. 

The language commencing on line 18 
and the rest of the paragraph down to 
line 21 is language on an appropriation 
bill, in my- judgment, because there is 
nothing in the authorization bill. But we 
certainly do not want the amount that 
is appropriated for the economic oppor- 
tunity act stricken from this bill. It is in 
strict compliance with the authorization 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

There are ample precedents for ruling 
a complete paragraph out of order, if any 
part of that paragraph is out of order. 
The gentleman from Kentucky has con- 
ceded that part of it is not in order, and 
therefore the Chair sustains the point 
of order made by the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HALL). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. MICHEL: on page 

38, line 1, insert the following: 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY PROGRAM 

For expenses necessary to carry out the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (Public Law 88-452, approved August 
20, 1964), as amended, $2,046,200,000, plus 
reimbursements: Provided, That this appro- 
priation shall be available for transfers to 
the economic opportunity loan fund for loans 
under title III, and amounts so transferred 
shall remain available until expended: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation shall 
be available for the purchase and hire of pas- 
senger motor vehicles, and for construction, 
alteration, and repair of buildings and other 
facilities, as authorized by section 602 of 
the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964: Pro- 
vided further, That this appropriation shall 
not be available for contracts under titles I, 
II, V, VI, and VIII extending for more than 
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twenty-four months: Provided further, That 
no part of the funds appropriated in this 
paragraph shall be available for any grant 
until the Director has determined that the 
grantee is qualified to administer the funds 
and programs involved in the proposed grant: 
Provided further, That all grant agreements 
shall provide that the General Accounting 
Office shall have access to the records of the 
grantee which bear exclusively upon the Fed- 
eral grant. 


Mr. MICHEL (during the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment be considered as 
read. 

Mr. PERKINS. Well, let us see what 
you have in there first. 

Mr. MICHEL. If the gentleman will 
withhold for a moment, I can explain it 
very simply. 

All that I have done in my amendment 
is to strike out the words beginning on 
page 38, line 14, “and for purchase of 
real property for training centers:” and 
left the balance of the page precisely as 
it is, except down on line 25, after the 
word “grant” there will be a period, and 
the last part of that sentence will be 
stricken. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thank the gentleman 
for his explanation. His amendment is 
acceptable to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL) to dispense with the fur- 
ther reading of the amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the point of order. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, the point 
of order against the amendment is that 
all of the language to which the amend- 
ment addresses itself on page 38 of the 
bill, H.R. 18515, has been stricken. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no way that we 
can amend something that is not before 
the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) has offered a sep- 
arate amendment to insert a new para- 
graph, and the amendment is in order. 

The gentleman from Illinois (Mr, 
MIcHEL) is recognized for 5 minutes in 
support of his amendment. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understood the colloquy of the gentleman 
from Missouri when he was making his 
point of order, he had specific reference 
to lines 14 and 15, which I deleted in my 
amendment. 

Now over and above that, the last sen- 
tence on line 25, page 38, “Provided fur- 
ther, That those provisions,” inasmuch 
as that was the language which he cited 
as being subject to a point of order, I of 
course offered the amendment deleting 
that objectionable phrase and I submit 
that the balance of the page is what has 
traditionally been carried in the OEO ap- 
propriation bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state 
that it is too late to make a point of 
order, but the Chair will hear the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL. I believe the Chair cannot 
avoid it, inasmuch as the gentleman has 
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the time and he has yielded to me. I ap- 
preciate the Chair’s statement. I, too, 
know that it is too late to make an addi- 
tional point of order. I simply want to 
raise a point, and I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding because I know the last 
thing he intends to do is to put words in 
my mouth. 

Actually the Chair would confirm the 
fact that I cited the phrase “and for pur- 
chase of real property for training cen- 
ters” as an example only of unauthorized 
legislation in this body. If one would 
want to take the further proviso begin- 
ning on line 18, neither is this authorized 
legislation. Neither is there any other au- 
thorized legislation in this area. For this 
reason it was all stricken. For this reason 
the gentleman’s amendment should be 
voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does any Member 
wish to be heard in opposition to the 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
the question. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. MICHEL). 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Hatt) there 
were—ayes 99, noes 31. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose 
does the gentleman from Texas rise? 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment at the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONAS. May I respectfully remind 
the Chair that I was recognized, and that 
the Chair allowed a point of order to in- 
tervene only, and I had been recognized. 
The Chair ruled that since a point of 
order had been made, the Chair would 
dispose of the point of order first. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair respect- 
fully states that the point. of order did 
intervene following the gentleman’s rec- 
ognition. The Chair intends to recog- 
nize members of the committee in the 
order of their seniority. The Chair, there- 
fore, recognized the gentleman from 
Texas. The Chair will later recognize the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MICHEL. Did the Clerk read 
through the section concluding with line 
3, page 39? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is the understand- 
ing of the Chair that he did. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, a further 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. JONAS. I respectfully ask the 
Chair to rule that my amendment does 
precede the amendment that will be of- 
fered by the gentleman from Texas. My 
amendment goes to line 5, page 38, and 
my information is that the amendment 
to be offered by the gentleman from 
Texas comes at a later point in the para- 
graph. 
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The CHAIRMAN. A whole paragraph 
is open to amendment at the same time. 
Therefore, the line does not determine 
the order of the amendment. 

Mr. OHARA. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’HARA. As I understand the situ- 
ation, all the language on page 38 and 
the first three lines on page 39 were 
stricken under a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. O’HARA. At that point, following 
that ruling of the Chair, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. MICHEL) offered an 
amendment to the bill which restored a 
good part of that language. 

Is it not correct, Mr. Chairman, that 
if anyone wanted to amend the lan- 
gauge of the Michel amendment, he 
should have offered his amendment 
while the Michel amendment was pend- 
ing? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Does the gentleman from Texas offer 
an amendment? 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MAHON 

Mr. MAHON, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Manon: After 
the colon on page 38, line 25, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“Provided further, That of the sums ap- 
propriated under this Act not more than $33 
Million shall be spent for the purpose of 
carrying out programs under section 222 (a) 
(5), not more than $4,000,000 shall be spent 
for the purpose of carrying out programs 
under section 222(a)(8), not more than 
$3,000,000 shall be spent for the purpose of 
carrying out programs under Sec, 222(a) (9), 
and not more than $5,000,000 shall be spent 
for the purpose of carrying out programs 
under part A of title III.” 

POINT OF ORDER 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O’HARA, Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that the amendment 
comes too late. It should properly have 
been an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, 
Mr. MIcHEL. It now comes too late. 

The CHAIRMAN, Does the gentleman 
from Texas desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be heard on the point of order. It 
would seem to me, if I understand the 
language of the gentleman from Texas, 
it is a new paragraph. It would not come 
under but would follow the text of my 
amendment which I offered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not 
understand it.in that light. The amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas is a continuation of and is an ad- 
dition to the amendment just agreed to 
and is in the form of a proviso and is not 
in the form of a paragraph or new sec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may modify the 
amendment. I ask that it be an amend- 
ment which shall be inserted at the be- 
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ginning of page 39, as a separate para- 
graph. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. O'HARA, Mr, Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

The Chair must rule the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas is 
out of order. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 408. The Secretary of Labor and the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
are authorized to transfer unexpended bal- 
ances of prior appropriations to accounts 
corresponding to current appropriations pro- 
vided in this Act: Provided, That such 
transferred balances are used for the same 
purpose, and for the same periods of time, 
for which they were originally appropriated. 


Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the committee for its usual 
thorough review on the HEW appropria- 
tions bill, and to single out for special 
praise the members of the Subcommittee 
on Health, Education, and Welfare. Rec- 
ommending funding levels for so many 
worthy programs in a period of budget- 
ary constraint is surely one of the hard- 
est jobs in the Congress. Our thanks go 
to the chairman, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Fioop), the ranking 
subcommittee member, the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. Micxet), the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. NaTtcHER), the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SMITH), the 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. HULL), 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. CASEY), 
the gentleman from Kansas (Mr. SHRI- 
VER), and the gentlewoman from Illinois 
(Mrs. REID). 

I am gratified by the committee’s ac- 
tion in adding $92 million for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. This action is 
both hardheaded and courageous. It is 
hardheaded because the facts show that 
we are losing ground in medical research 
because appropriations are not even 
meeting the rising costs of existing pro- 
grams. We cannot afford to scrap pro- 
grams once begun and to risk the dis- 
mantling of research teams whose work 
is a matter of life and death for millions 
of Americans. I am relieved to see that 
$25 million of the increase is for cancer 
research. This mysterious and dreadful 
disease strikes two out of three American 
families. The Federal share of cancer re- 
search has amounted to 80 percent of 
total expenditures, and due to rising 
costs, effective dollars spent on cancer 
research in fiscal 1970 are only about 
two-thirds what they were in 1966. The 
committee’s action in the field of re- 
search will help to reverse this disheart- 
ening trend. 

The committee’s action is courageous 
because it is a bold assertion that health 
is perhaps our highest human priority. 
Diseases such as cancer are greater kill- 
ers than war. Debilitating and crippling 
ilinesses make the enjoyment of a full 
life impossible for many Americans. And 
American achievements in medical re- 
search are a primary source of our pres- 
tige as a Nation abroad. i 

We must reduce Government spending 
in the many programs which do not 
affect the well-being of millions of Amer- 
icans, and do not signal our concern for 
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human life to millions abroad. Let us 
continue to work to put first things first. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to take this time at the outset to con- 
gratulate the committee on an outstand- 
ing bill in the labor, health and welfare 
subject areas. 

As the chairman of the subcommittee, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
FLoop), has indicated, $2.3 billion in 
excess of last year’s budget, a total bill 
of $18,824,000,000, certainly cannot be 
sneezed at. I want to thank the chairman 
of the committee and the committee par- 
ticularly for augmenting the bill in the 
amount of $2.7 million for health man- 
power assistance for formula grants for 
schools of veterinary medicine. The ad- 
ministration proposed to totally cut these 
funds and I agree with the committee. 
As I testified before the committee, there 
is little reason to discriminate in this im- 
portant subject area. 

In addition, I commend the committee 
for the augmentation in resources for the 
animal resources program. As the com- 
mittee indicates, this program has de- 
teriorated from $15.1 million in 1969 to 
$12.5 million requested in this year’s 
budget by the administration. The com- 
mittee has responded with a $214 million 
augmentation restoring funds to the $15 
million 1969 level, an increase of $800,000 
over last year’s program. 

Being very health conscious and while 
I appreciate the great work done by the 
committee, I certainly must support fur- 
ther amendments of my colleagues, the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Yates) and 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
CoHELAN) to further liberalize spending 
in these important subject areas. 

Mr. Chairman, money may not be 
everything, if one has enough of it. If 
one does not—well, to take one of many 
examples, there are perhaps 5,500 Ameri- 
cans who are currently in the process of 
dying because they cannot afford an arti- 
ficial kidney machine. This is more than 
five times the number of the lucky few 
who get the machines. 

Why should this be? Why should 
American citizens be forced to die be- 
cause they cannot lay out $20,000 for 
a machine? We have spent billions to 
put men on the moon; we eagerly set up 
crash programs for every weapons sys- 
tem we conceivably need and many we 
do not. But when we turn to the health 
of our citizens, we suddenly become cost 
conscious. 

Let us look at it another way. The 
most significant performance indexes of 
a country’s health programs are life ex- 
pectancy and infant survival. It has been 
many years since the United States 
ranked in the top 10 by either of these 
measures. 

Why should this be? Is there any con- 
ceivable excuse for it? We are the rich- 
est country in the world. We have the 
biggest gross national product and the 
highest per capita income. Why do we not 
have the best medical care in the world? 

We have two problems. 

First. Medical care is becoming astro- 
nomically expensive. We must think of 
perhaps doing something along the lines 
of a compulsory health insurance plan or 
a Kaiser-Permanente-type prepaid group 
practice plan. Either way, the Govern- 
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ment is going to have to subsidize the 
premiums for those who cannot pay. Sen- 
ator KENNEDY, the United Auto Workers, 
and others have recently made some ex- 
cellent proposals we will need to consider 
very carefully. 

The second problem, to which the 
emergency health amendment addresses 
itself, lies in the fact that our health 
programs would be inadequate to serv- 
ice all our citizens, even if there were no 
cost problem. We have a shortage of 
buildings and equipment. But more ur- 
gently, we have a shortage of trained 
people. 

The health manpower shortage is 
severe at present, and it is going to get 
a lot worse if we don’t get on the stick. 
If present trends continue, in 10 years 
we will be short 26,000 doctors, 56,000 
dentists, 210,000 nurses, and 432,000 
“allied health professionals”—veterinar- 
ians, pharmacists, optometrists, and so 
forth. 

The proposals of the administration 
can best be described as not very benign 
neglect. To cite one of many possible ex- 
amples, where schools of medicine, den- 
tistry, veterinary medicine, optometry, 
and so forth, requested $43 million in 
student loan funds and we authorized 
$35 million, the administration budgeted 
$12 million. The Vice President once ex- 
pressed concern at the thought of being 
operated on by a surgeon who entered 
medical school under a disadvantaged- 
minority program. If we follow his ad- 
ministration’s recommendations, he 
could some day find himself with no sur- 
geon at all. 

The emergency health amendment is 
no cureall. It is not enough. But it will 
help considerably. It will cost about one- 
third as much as a single Safeguard 
ABM complex, and it will go us a heck 
of a lot more good. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Labor-Health, Education, and Welfare 
appropriations bill for fiscal year 1971, 
two institutions of medical science are 
deserving of our attention and support: 
medical schools and community mental 
health centers. 

Sixty-one out of one hundred seven 
medical schools have applied for grants 
on the basis of financial distress. Many 
medical schools are threatened with 
closing if they cannot obtain special 
funding. The critical needs of these 
schools must be met. 

The budget includes $60,100,000 for 
staffing grants for community mental 
health centers. The committee has added 
$20,000,000 to the bill for staffing grants 
for the centers. The amount requested 
by the budget would not even enable 
the Health Services and Mental Health 
Administration to continue obligations 
on staffing grants already initiated, some 
witnesses have testified. 

One example of a center desperately 
in need of a staffing grant is the East 
Central Missouri Mental Health Center, 
in Mexico, Mo. The center serves a six- 
county area, nearly 10,000 people. I am 
advised that the center has a 21-in- 
patient capacity and the staff sees 
over 150 people on a regular outpatient 
basis. In the first 4 months of this year, 
the center lost in excess of $30,000, and 
their current monthly losses are running 
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$8,000. With reference to the East Cen- 
tral Missouri Mental Health Center, 
Dr. Woodrow Lee, administrator ‘of the 
Audrain, Mo., hospital says: 

Without immediate support from Federal 
staffing grants, we will not be able to survive. 


With the critical shortages we face in 
medical manpower and hospital space, 
I recommend the full authorized funding 
of all vital programs and support for the 
emergency health amendment. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, little has 
been said in the debate about the need 
for dental research and dental care. This 
is unfortunate. At long last, there have 
been breakthroughs in thwarting caries 
with its attendant pain and destruction. 
Moreover, 15,000,000 children in our 
country have never had the care of a 
dentist, a condition that must be cor- 
rected. 

The American people pay out of their 
pockets each year for dental care more 
than $4 billion, and a $4 billion industry 
is worth attention, especially when it is 
realized that some 23,000 Americans sit 
down each year in a doctor’s office and 
are told they have oral cancer. The con- 
dition brings death within a few years, 
or to others surgery upon their jaws or 
tongues so that they can never fully re- 
sume their normal life—23,000 a year. 
That is not a small number. 

Or, let us consider cleft lip and palate. 
I do not suppose many people realize that 
it’s disabling and disfiguring and that 
the correction of it is a long, tortuous 
process. What may not be known is that 
one out of every 750 live births in this 
country is a baby afflicted with this cruel 
disability, some 6,000 new cases each and 
every year. If that little baby is not given 
proper care, I do not care how much 
ability, energy or aptitude he has, he is 
not ever going to be a schoolteacher or 
a doctor, or a salesman, or any of a hun- 
dred other careers you can name. Thus, 
Mr. Chairman, dental disease is not all 
toothaches and jaw fractures. It is for 
these things too that the private sector 
spends some $4 billion a year. 

That is the private sector. Government 
on all levels contributes many more hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. The current 
Federal estimate is some $300 millien a 
year for all kinds of dental activities. It 
is questionable whether it is all spent 
wisely, and that is not only my opinion. 
It is the opinion of most private dentists. 
That is the opinion, too, of private den- 
tal groups like the American Dental As- 
sociation. That is the opinion of Fed- 
eral dentists, and the opinion of Federal 
dental agencies, unanimously. 

If each of us) was asked''to give an 
off-the-cuff description of dental disease 
in this ‘country, all those descriptions 
would share at least one element: that 
dental disease is endemic, that nearly 
everyone is susceptible to it and suffers 
from it, That is true. What is equally 
true is that most manifestations of den- 
tal disease are not only preventable but 
readily preventable. Most of us nowa- 
days have enough sense to know that 
we go to the dentist for preventive Care, 
to have our oral health checked. But 
we also go for what we think of as such 


routine services as having teeth pulled, 
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teeth filled, dentures or crowns or 
bridges fitted. 

If preventive care is delivered to peo- 
ple early enough in their life they will 
be able to maintain sound oral health 
all their life. In other words, we must 
concentrate on children, not to the ex- 
clusion of other age groups, but as a 
matter of emphasis. It is a simple mat- 
ter as well as a sound one. It not only 
makes professional sense but when it 
comes to the public programs, if makes 
fiscal sense as well. 

Let me report to you just two statis- 
tics from studies for which we must vote 
funds of dental care under medicaid that 
nail down this point about fiscal sense. 
For instance, take dentures, which are 
in many respects the ultimate failure of 
a person’s dental health since it means 
there are no natural teeth left at all. In 
one medicaid study, dentures constituted 
only 3 percent of the services rendered 
but consumed 43 percent of the available 
funds. On the other hand, take a find- 
ing in one study with regard to children 
under medicaid. It shows that more than 
half the bills for children under 5 years 
of age were for less than $20. 

Obviously, there is a lesson to be 
learned from this comparison. We need 
to do some experimentation in differing 
methods of delivery: do we use the school 
system, for example, as a focal point 
for delivery of children’s care or do we 
look elsewhere? We need, as well, to 
experiment within differing settings for 
children in rural areas may well need a 
different structure than those living in 
the midst of cities. 

This entire, commonsense concept 
made its impression on this House in 
1967 and we authorized an amendment 
to the Social Security Act to begin a 
series of such pilot experimental proj- 
ects. In testimony before the Ways and 
Means Committee, Dr. John Gardner, 
then HEW Secretary, estimated $5 mil- 
lion as being first-year costs of the proj- 
ects, which were to run for 4 years. 
Contrast that sum with the $110 million 
or so now spent under medicaid for den- 
tal services. How much of that $110 mil- 
lion is spent to repair disease that should 
not have occurred and would have not 
oceurred had we had a sound children’s 
program? How many more years we 
want to pay out such tens of millions of 
dollars annually rather than invest a 
few million for the pilot programs to 
which I refer? 

The Senate, in 1967, followed the lead 
ofthe House in approving the concept 
embodied in section 510. But there the 
matter has rested. There was no supple- 
mental request for funds in fiscal 1968. 
There was no request for funds in fiscal 
1969. There was no request for funds in 
fiscal 1970. 

However, thereafter, two things were 
done: first, a modest amount of money 
was added to the fiscal 1970 budget to 
begin planning of the projects. The 
amount was $200,000, one of the smaller 
sums that will be mentioned during the 
debate, but not too small for it to be 
discovered and. totally eliminated by the 
executive branch under the 2 percent 
authority we gave it last year. A second 
action was taken in fiscal 1970 when the 
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House Committee on Appropriations, in 
its report, said to the executive branch, 
and I quote: 

The Committee is concerned about the 
lack of a coordinated program for the dental 
health of children while so many Federal 
dollars are being spent under Medicaid and 
similar programs to treat dental conditions 
in adults that could have been prevented. 
The Committee will expect that some of the 
funds provided in this appropriation will be 
used pursuant to the authorization in sec- 
tion 510 of Title V of the Social Security Act 
relating to special project grants for dental 
health of children. 


Now, surely that is plain language. 
Surely, no interpreter needs to be hired 
to tell the appropriate agency what is 
meant by it. Unfortunately, the Depart- 
ment did not listen and nothing was 
done. 

Now we are in fiscal 1971. What is 
budgeted for this program, a program to 
help us put our dental care policies on 
a rational basis and, in the long run, 
almost certainly save us a great deal of 
money? So far as can be discovered, 
there is no intention to truly implement 
these projects. There is a vague refer- 
ence in the Committee hearings to a 
paltry $180,000 that might be spent on 
these projects, not nearly enough. 

Mr. Chairman, we must begin now. We 
must insert a reasonable sum in this 
budget to undertake the dental research 
that must be initiated. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time to ad- 
vise the Members that I intend to offer 
a motion to recommit, that will take the 
form of section 208, which was deleted 
from the bill, minus the provision where 
the Secretary had some discretionary au- 
thority as to whether or not he could bail 
out a particular State if it got into any 
particular trouble. 

My motion to recommit will be the 
precise language of the section which 
our Subcommittee deleted from the bill 
before we reported the measure to the 
full Appropriations Committee. 

My amendment would limit payments 
to the States for social services, staff 
training, and administrative expendi- 
tures under public assistance to 110 per- 
cent of the aggregate amount estimated 
for these purposes for such States for 
the fiscal year 1970. 

Without this provision in this bill, we 
will have to face up to approximately a 
$300 million supplemental appropriation. 

Unfortunately, at the time of our hear- 
ings the last information available to us 
on public assistance costs were for the 
November estimates from the States. On 
the basis of those figures, the Depart- 
ment estimated that inclusion of the 110- 
percent limitation on social services, ad- 
ministration and training would result 
in a savings of $45 million. 

Throughout the year the States esti- 
mates changed and based on the May 
estimate, the amount of savings had in- 
creased to $300 million, although I 
should point out that.none of these esti- 
mates take into account the escape clause 
which would permit exceptions to be 
made to the 110-percent limitation by 
the Secretary. These exceptions would 
of course reduce the amount of savings. 
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It is difficult to analyze precisely why 
the estimates of cost have risen. 

The November State estimates pre- 
dicted a 10-percent increase in welfare 
caseloads for 1971 and a 16-percent in- 
crease to cover services, administration, 
and training. The May estimates indicate 
that the States expect caseloads to in- 
crease by 14 percent and they have pro- 
posed a 44-percent increase in services, 
administration, and training. 

This 44-percent increase consists of 
a 54-percent increase in social services 
and a 27-percent increase in adminis- 
tration. The 54-percent increase in serv- 
ices is not only precipitous, it is unde- 
fined as to its substance, and is question- 
able on two scores: First, whether or 
not States which claim they will double 
their social services program in 1971 
have the serious intent to do so; and 
second, whether they have the capability, 
if indeed they are serious, to accomplish 
their objectives. 

For instance, Pennsylvania proposed 
to increase Federal services dollars per 
AFDC recipient from $37 in 1970 to $152 
per recipient in 1971. California would 
go from $110 to $168 per recipient. Not 
only do these predictions seem unrealis- 
tic, they also indicate the substantial 
fallacy in the assertion that the principal 
burden of the limitation will fall on 
small States just getting started. 

In summary, the estimates are prob- 
ably inflated—at least partially for pur- 
poses of demonstrating that the limita- 
tion would be extremely burdensome. It 
is probably true, however, that the final 
savings will be closer to the $300 million 
figure than to the $45 million figure in 
the President’s budget. The principal 
point, however, is that, to the degree 
that the May estimates are accurate, 
they reflect a program increase in rela- 
tion to recipients which is not justifiable 
in today’s fiscal situation. 

Our committee report indicates that 
the limitation would discriminate un- 
fairly against those States which have 
been slow in developing their programs 
but are now ready to expand them. 

In fact, the majority of the States af- 
fected by the limitation and the vast pre- 
ponderance of the savings are associated 
with large States which have had pro- 
grams for a number of years. 

The provision permits the Secretary 
to make exceptions to the limitation 
when he determines that it would im- 
pair in a significant way the effective op- 
eration of the program involved. This 
exception provision can be used for those 
States which have a good case to make. 

One of the principal goals of the new 
welfare legislation that passed the House 
was to equalize the level of services 
among the States. If we permit costs to 
rise indiscriminately, this will increase 
the disparity between the States. 

Another point which we probably 
should have recognized long ago is that 
open-ended appropriations are only justi- 
fiable in relation to benefit payments. 
Conceptually, there is practically no case 
to be made for applying an open-ended 
concept to either services or administra- 
tion. 

finally, 


Now, Mr. Chairman, my 
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amendment would permit a 10-percent 
increase in funding. 

In a restrictive fiscal climate, there is 
no reason to permit administrative re- 
sources to expand by more than 10 per- 
cent a year. This would be inequitable in 
comparison with other Governmental 
progracae at the Federal, State, or local 
evel. 

The Social Security Administration, 
for example, does not receive an annual 
expansion in its administrative resources 
commensurate with its workload in- 
creases. 

By far the biggest increase in recipient 
workload in public assistance is in large 
States which already have sizable welfare 
staff. Like, SSA, they are better able to 
absorb workload increases. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Does this 110-per- 
cent ceiling apply to administrative costs 
and training costs and benefits? 

Mr. MICHEL. No, not to the benefits. 
I specifically said that we were talking 
about administration and training. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not blame the gen- 
tleman from MDlinois for offering this 
amendment. After all, he has a stand- 
ard to bear and he bears it well. But this 
is a bad amendment. 

Listen to this: This amendment will 
adversely affect some 40 States. It will 
have the greatest adverse effect on those 
States with the poorest programs and 
with plans to improve them. It will mean 
that those States that built up their pro- 
grams during 1970 will actually have to 
cut back. 

But I think a member of the adminis- 
tration, an assistant secretary of the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, in commenting on its effects 
with regard to model cities probably set 
forth the case against this amendment 
better than I can. Let me read from his 
letter which is dated June 9, 1970: 

Possible Consequences Resulting from 
Passage of Section 208: 

Model Cities which are implementing 
jointly funded programs under the affected 
titles may be forced to cut back their oper- 
ations if their FY "71 full-year budget must 
be equivalent to their partial-year spending 
in FY '70. 

With no new start funds available, Model 
Cities will be forced to use 100% supple- 
mental dollars for their needed social service 
projects, thus circumventing programs nor- 
mally within the domain and expertise of 
HEW. 


And, Mr. Chairman, I am still quoting 
the Assistant Secretary of HUD. His 
letter continued: 


Without the incentive of funds for imple- 
menting programs, much of the effort which 
has gone into interagency coordination, joint 
programming and institutional change will 
produce no results and further efforts will be 
abandoned. 

The hopes and expectations of many 
neighborhood residents will be destroyed. 

Many Model Cities Programs will be se- 
riously hampered in their efforts to make a 
substantial impact on the social and eco- 
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nomic problems of their model neighbor- 
hoods. 

Supplmental funds will be insufficient to 
provide the scope of program necessary to 
meet the needs of residents, particularly for 
the child care projects which are used as 
supportive services for manpower compo- 
nents as well as educational opportunities for 
pre-school children. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here is the As- 
sistant Secretary’s conclusions. And I 
am still quoting his letter: 

CONCLUSIONS 

The passage of Section 208 of the HEW ap- 
propriations bill would reduce the effective- 
ness of the Model Cities Program by substan- 
tially decreasing HEW involvement in a key 
program area. It would disrupt patterns of 
interagency cooperation and coordination 
which have been carefully nurtured in local 
communities. Furthermore, it would inhibit 
the development of service programs which 
would serve as vital support mechanisms for 
any future Family Assistance legislation. 


Mr. Chairman, the motion to recommit 
should be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I am 
heartbroken and I cannot continue to 
read the administration’s opinion in op- 
position to my friend’s amendment. I 
therefore suggest that the motion to re- 
commit be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
: The Clerk concluded the reading of the 

ill. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with an 
amendment, with the recommendation 
that the amendment be agreed to and 
that the bill as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 18515) making appropria- 
tions for the Departments of Labor, and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and re- 
lated agencies, for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
had directed him to report the bill back 
to the House with an amendment, with 
the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the bill and the 
amendment thereto to final passage, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. MICHEL 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. MICHEL. I am in its present form, 
Mr. Speaker. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. MicHEL moves to recommit the bill 
H.R. 18515 to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with instructions to that committee 
to report it back forthwith with the follow- 
ing amendment: Page 34, after line 23 insert: 

“Sec. 209. None of the funds contained in 
this title may be used for payments to any 
State for fiscal year 1971 for services, staff 
training, and administrative expenses under 
titles I, IV (part A), X, XIV, and XVI of 
the Social Security Act which, in the ag- 
gregate, exceed 110 percent of the aggregate 
amount estimated for these purposes for such 
State for fiscal year 1970.” 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
motion to recommit. 

The motion to recommit was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the 
passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 362, nays 14, not voting 55, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 233] 


YEAS—362 


Clark 
Clausen, 
Don H. 
Clawson, Del 
Clay 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel, Va. 
Daniels, N.J. 
Davis, Wis. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 


Abbitt Fraser 


Frelinghuysen 
Frey 

Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn, 


Fuqua 
Galifianakis 


Eckhardt Hechler, W. Va. 


Kee 
Keith 
Kleppe 


O'Hara 
O'Konski 


Olsen 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Passman 


Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 


McKneally 

McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mass. 


Rostenkowski 
Roth 


Scherle 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Schwengel 


Skubitz 
NAYS—14 

Flynt 

Griffin 

Gross 

Landgrebe 

Michel 


Abernethy 
Ashbrook 
Bennett 
Burleson, Tex. 
Chappell 
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Slack 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, lowa 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stafford 
Staggers 
Stanton 
Steed 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Taft 

Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Tiernan 
Tunney 
Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vander Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
Watkins 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 


Montgomery 
"Neal, Ga 


Ottinger 
Pelly 
Pickle 


Brown, Mich. 
Brown, Ohio 


Broyhill, N.C. 


Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Mass. 
Burlison, Mo. 


Burton, Calif. 


Button 
Byrne, Pa. 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Cabell 


Edmondson 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, Calif. 
Eilberg 
Erlenborn 
Eshleman 
Evans, Colo. 
Evins, Tenn. 
Fascell 


Fountain 


Heckler, Mass. 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Holifield 
Horton 
Howard 
Hull 

Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jacobs 
Jarman 


Johnson, Calif. 


Johnson, Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 

Jones, N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 
n 


Kuykendall 
Long, La 
McClure 
McCulloch 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Meskill. 

Mr. Murphy of New York with Mr, Cun- 
ningham. 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisianas with Mr. Burton 
of Utah. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Hosmer. 


Weicker 
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Mr. Gray with Mr. Pelly. 
Mr. Pickle with Mr. Cramer. 
. Dorn with Mr. Crane. 
. Caffery with Mr. Burke of Florida. 
. Rarick with Mr. MacGregor. 
. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Rhodes. 
. Ryan with Mr. Weicker. 
. Stratton with Mr. Roudebush. 
- Hanna with Mr, Mailliard. 
. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Pollock. 
. Jones of Tennessee with Mr. Kuyken- 


. Ichord with Mr. Bush. 
. Kirwan with Mr. Powell. 
. Ottinger with Mr. King. 
. Mollohan with Mr. McClure. 
. Fallon with Mr. Beall of Maryland. 
. Gilbert with Mr. Esch. 
Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Dawson. 
Mr. Mann with Mr. McCulloch. 
Mr. Waldie with Mr. Goldwater. 
Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Hungate. 
Mrs. Griffiths with Mr. Anderson of Ten- 
nessee. 
Mr. Alexander with Mr. Anderson of Cali- 
fornia. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
WEEK OF JULY 27 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
Was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the distinguished majority 
leader as to the program for the rest of 
this week, if any, and the program for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiring of the distinguished minority 
leader, we have no further business this 
week. We will ask to go over upon the 
announcement of next week’s program. 

The program for Monday and Tuesday 
is as follows: Monday is District day, but 
there are no District bills. 

During Monday and Tuesday we will 
continue the consideration of H.R. 17654, 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970. That will be the total business of 
the House on Monday and Tuesday in- 
sofar as I know, except for a continuing 
appropriations resolution for 1971, which 
will be the first order of business on 
Tuesday. 

For Wednesday and the balance of 
the week the program is as follows: 

H.R. 17880, the Defense Production 
Act Amendments, subject to a rule being 
granted. 
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H.R. 18546, the Agricultural Act of 
1970, subject to a rule being granted. If 
one of these rules comes out ahead of 
the other, we will reverse the order of 
consideration, if necessary. 

H.R. 13100, to extend programs for 
training in the allied health professions, 
under an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. 

H.R. 14237, to amend the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community 
Mental Health Centers Construction Act 
of 1963, under, an open rule with 1 hour 
of debate. 

This announcement is made with the 
further reservation that conference re- 
ports may be brought up at any time and 
_any further program may be announced 
later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
distinguished majority leader. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet on Mon- 
day next. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAT- 
sunaGA) . Is there objection to the request 
of the gentlemen from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE ON WEDNES- 
DAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order under the Calendar Wednesday 
rule on Wednesday next may be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, may I make 
this announcement at this stage of the 
legislative program. I feel it is imperative 
to finish our program for next week, even 
if that means meeting on Friday and 
Saturday: We must do this in order to 
complete the balance of the legislative 
business before the recess. I hope all 
Members will cooperate, as I know all of 
us want to leave here as scheduled on 
August 14. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Could the 
gentleman from Oklahoma tell us if he 
knows of any conference reports that 
may be coming up on Monday? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I know of none, 
I will say to the gentleman. May I-say 
that I believe the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Sisk) is here 
and he might want to add some comment 
with reference to the program for next 
week. 

Mr SISK: Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 

“man yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the statement which has been made by 
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the distinguished majority leader in his 
colloquy with the distinguished gentle- 
man from Michigan, the minority leader, 
in respect to the program for Monday 
and Tuesday. 

I would simply like to say this—and I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding for 
this purpose—it is our hope to put in a 
full day Monday and Tuesday, with the 
single exception that has been noted, 
and by that I mean I would hope no one 
plans dinner until after 7 o’clock. I say 
this because as I understand the legisla- 
tive program from the leadership and 
the volume of work scheduled between 
now and the August recess, that these 2 
days are probably going to be “it” for 
reorganization. I say this further to 
alert Members because many are in- 
terested in and concerned about reor- 
ganization. Therefore, we have these 2 
days during which to do our job and it 
is my earnest hope that everyone will be 
here to do that job. I urge that they will 
be here on Monday and Tuesday so that 
we can complete action on congressional 
reform by Tuesday night. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would ask the distin- 
guished majority leader if he could tell 
us what has happened to the unsolicited 
credit card bill, and if it will be pro- 
gramed for consideration sometime in 
the future? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished minority leader will yield fur- 
ther, the answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion is “Yes.” We had programed it for 
this week but, obviously, we cannot get 
to it. The two bills scheduled for this 
week, which we are programing again 
next week, were ahead of the credit card 
bill on the-program. In view of the bills 
we have added to the program for next 
week, we could not hope to reach the 
credit card bill for floor action. 

It is not, as we understand from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, one of those bills that must be han- 
died immediately, but we do intend to 
take it up. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 
man will yield further, as a member of 
the Committee on Post Office. and Civil 
Service, we receive a lot of mail from 
constituents who are concerned about 
this particular bill. It may not bea piece 
of major legislation, but I would hope 
that the gentleman would program it at 
the earliest convenience. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, Speaker, if the dis- 
tinguished minority leader will yield fur- 
ther, there is no question but that we will 
program the bill. We want to do it. I 
think everyone is for the bill insofar as 
I know. 

I want, to add that in addition to the 
business we have scheduled; there are 
several privileged matters ahead of us 
between now and the time we adjourn 
for the August recess and some of these 
might be called up. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I might add further to the distinguished 
majority leader that there is one mat- 
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ter that has received sufficient signatures 
in the discharge process, the so-called 
Women’s Equal Right Amendment to 
the Constitution. I have heard that the 
principal proponent of that, the gentle- 
woman from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS), 
has indicated she intends to bring it up, 
or bring it to the floor on Monday, Au- 
gust 10. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is what the gentle- 
woman from Michigan indicated to me, 
and that is one of the privileged mat- 
ters. It is of the highest privilege. We 
have two District bills, and they will be 
brought up on that same Monday, so 
those are privileged matters for that day. 
And, of course, we have another bill that 
has been in the Committee on Rules long 
enough to be privileged, and we do have 
to operate within the boundaries of priv- 
ileged legislation that might be called 


up. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the minority leader. It seems to me 
that in the absence of the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross), that someone 
ought to inquire as to what became of 
Friday this week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, as far as 
Friday of this week is concerned, we had 
hoped that we could meet. We discussed 
the matter with the various committee 
chairmen, and they were not prepared to 
go on with the program. 

But I do hope that our admonition will 
be heeded, that we want to finish the pro- 
gram we haye announced for next week, 
even if it requires a Friday or Saturday 
meeting. I hope the Members will try to 
adjust their schedules from now on to 
meet on Fridays. and Saturdays if nec- 
essary. 

Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, if 
the gentleman will yield further, for one 
further observation, that was precisely 
what I did this week. I remember the 
story of the boy who cried “Wolf,” and I 
will say no more. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, we accept 
the responsibility, because we must, for 
making the announcement, and we hope 
that we will get the cooperation of the 
committees handling the bills to finish 
them next week. This we must have, and 
the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. GERALD R., FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman. 


PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION DAY, 
1970 


(Mr, ANNUNZIO asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, on July 
25, 1952, 18 years ago, the Governor of 
Puerto Rico, with the approval of our 
Federal Government, proclaimed the es- 
tablishment of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico. 
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Under the provisions of the constitu- 
tion adopted on that day by the Puerto 
Rican people, an elected legislature 
enacts all Puerto Rican laws. Religious 
freedom is assured and racial discrimina- 
tion is unlawful under this constitution. 

The Commonwealth constitution, 
moreover, is considered a model of demo- 
cratic principles. By its adoption, a semi- 
colonial area evolved from a status of 
dependency into a condition of part- 
nership with our Federal Government. 
Puerto Rico thenceforth became fully 
autonomous in local affairs, and its dig- 
nity as a self-governing unit within the 
national framework could be altered only 
by the mutual consent of the Puerto 
Rican and Federal governments. 

Today, Puerto Rico’s citizens are citi- 
zens of the United States, and enjoy 
practically all of the privileges of state- 
hood except that of national suffrage. In 
terms of democratic fulfillment, Puerto 
Rico occupies the highest rank ever at- 
tained by an American territory prior to 
admission to the sisterhood of States. 
Since 1947, the people of Puerto Rico 
have enjoyed the right to elect their own 
Governor, they are permitted to partici- 
pate in most Federal programs, including 
social security, and are not subject to 
pay taxes. On the other hand, their sons 
are subject to military duty in Ameri- 
ea’s armed forces and their voice is silent 
in the election of national officers and in 
the determination of national policies. 

The only direct infiuence the people of 
Puerto Rico have on the Congress of the 
United States is through their Resident 
Commissioner, who has unlimited right 
to talk in committee and on the floor of 
the House, but cannot vote in either 
place. As the House of Representatives 
continues its deliberations this week on 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1970, it is possible that the law may even- 
tually be changed to give the power of 
voting in committee and on the House 
floor to the Resident Commissioner. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend Honorable JORGE L, CÓRDOVA, 
the Resident Commissioner of Puerto 
Rico, who was elected to serve in the 91st 
Congress and has done an outstanding 
job in representing his people since com- 
ing to Congress. 

The annual observance of Puerto Rican 
Constitution Day is of great importance 
because it represents to a proud people 
an enlightened affirmation of freedom 
and self-government which they fash- 
ioned on their own. The people of Puerto 
Rico are masters of their own destiny, 
and over the years, have transformed 
their land into a showcase of democracy 
in action. 

Moreover, they have accomplished 
something of an economic miracle, and 
today, the Puerto Rican economy is the 
best in’Latin America and the average 
per capita income the highest. The peo- 
ple have lifted themselyes up by their 
own bootstraps to an elevation unat- 
tained by the citizens of any other coun- 
try in Latin America. 

Mr. Speaker, in my own Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Mllinois, reside 
many, many thousands of Americans of 
Puerto Rican descent, and as their Con- 
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gressman, I know firsthand of the many 
valuable contributions they have made to 
our community, our city of Chicago, and 
our Nation. I want to take this opportu- 
nity to congratulate them and the people 
of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico as 
they join in this anniversary celebration, 
and I extend to them my best wishes for 
continuing peace and prosperity in the 
years ahead. 


POLICE CHIEF IVAN A. ROBINSON 
OF DOWNEY, CALIF. 


(Mr. DEL CLAWSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
casionally a man with exceptional quali- 
ties of leadership and dedication that dis- 
tinguish him from his peers is appropri- 
ately honored by his community. On 
July 31, 1970, Police Chief Ivan A. Robin- 
son of Downey, Calif., will be recognized 
for his unusual and above-average con- 
tributions to his community, State, and 
Nation. The event is prompted by his 
retirement after 30 years of service in 
the field of law enforcement. 

Robbie, as he is affectionately known; 
gained an international reputation 
through the use of a documentary film 
of the Downey Special Enforcement De- 
tail by the Federal Laboratories by the 
FBI and other law enforcement agencies 
throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South America, and Mexico. This wide- 
spread use attests to the expertise and 
high training standards in riot and 
crowd control demanded by Chief Robin- 


son. 

This Police Department in Downey, 
Calif., was established in 1957 when the 
area became a municipal corporation in 
Los Angeles County. Ivan Robinson was 
selected by the mayor and-council to be 
the first police chief of the new city. The 
story of the organization and develop- 
ment of the department was written up 
at the request of Mr. J. Edgar Hoover and 
was published by him in the June 1962 
issue of FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin. 

Many civic, fraternal, church, and 
service organizations have been the bene- 
ficiaries of his abilities and contribu- 
tions. The Salvation Army, the Red 
Cross, the Community Chest, the Boy 
Scouts of America, the YMCA, Ro- 
tary International, Downey Methodist 
Church, DeMolay, and many others are 
included in the list. 

Mr. Robinson’s knowledge and dedica- 
tion have been demonstrated as presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles County Peace 
Officers’ Association in 1965-66, and in 
1968-69 when he served as president of 
the California State Peace Officers’ As- 
sociation, In both organizations he has 
held membership since 1949 and served 
as an officer and on committees involved 
in every aspect of law enforcement. 

Civil defense, California Chiefs of Po- 
lice, International Association Chiefs of 
Police, have received contributions. of 
service from Chief Robinson. With all of 
this extra activity, the city of Downey 
has enjoyed the service and protection 
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of one of the finest police departments in 
the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a personal privilege 
to salute Chief Ivan A. Robinson on the 
occasion of his retirement and wish him 
Godspeed and many happy years.of con- 
tinued personal service in whatever en- 
deavor he enjoys. 


LEGISLATION TO PROVIDE FACIL- 
ITIES FOR HANDICAPPED PER- 
SONS 


(Mr. MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, Iam today 
introducing legislation that would pro- 
vide tax exemptions for renovation of 
buildings to provide facilities especially 
designed for handicapped persons. 

This bill provides that a taxpayer 
owning a business or commercial build- 
ing may deduct up to $3,000 in taxes for 
any one building to finance construction 
of a single access ramp, when no ground 
level exists, for persons using wheel- 
chairs; a single ramp or elevator to al- 
low persons using wheelchairs to move 
between floors; and such special equip- 
ment as may be required to make a 
restroom, one each for males and fe- 
males, accessible to handicapped per- 
sons. 

Also included as a deduction would be 
a ramp leading to a walkway in front 
of a building whenever a curb would or- 
dinarily exist between the parking lot 
and such a walkway. 

We owe our handicapped citizens 
every convenience to make their daily 
routine less difficult by providing them 
with facilities easily accessible to them. 

Therefore, I now introduce this bill 
for consideration by my distinguished 
colleagues, and urge the expeditious pas- 
sage of this legislation. 


CONCERNING “THE AMENDMENT TO 
END THE WAR COMMITTEE” 


(Mr. SCHERLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHERLE, Mr. Speaker, over in 
the other House the architects of sur- 
render are busily at work attempting to 
build support for a new proposal that 
will insure an American defeat in Viet- 
nam and in the eyes of the world. 

They call themselves “The Amend- 
ment To End the War Committee.” 

And they are trying their hardest to 
tell the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese to hang on for another year 
and then we will go home and give them 
what they could not take by force. 

They are doing their best to assure 
the whole world that the American peo- 
ple will not stand up for their friends or 
their commitments anywhere in the 
world—not in Vietnam, not in Asia, not 
in the Middle East, not in Europe, and 
not in the Americas. 

They are doing all they can to assure 
the world that Americans believe peace 
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comes before freedom and that the road 
to world security lies backward through 
Munich. 

To convince the people that they are 
the only ones who want peace they are 
running a series of newspaper ads and 
television spots. They are, in fact, ad- 
vertising in favor of surrender. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure the Members 
of this House will not be fooled by their 
pious tones. Neither will most of the 
Members of the other House and neither 
will the American people. 


LET THE AMERICAN PEOPLE PAR- 
TICIPATE IN PRISONER OF WAR 
PETITIONS 


(Mr, DE LA GARZA asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans are deeply concerned about 
our military personnel who are being 
held prisoners in North Vietnam. Many 
dedicated Americans are circulating pe- 
titions asking that information be pro- 
vided by Hanoi about our boys being 
held and that they be accorded humane 
treatment under the Geneva Conven- 
tion. 

Just the other day, Mr. Speaker, I saw 
a Member passing a petition among the 
Members here in the Chamber. I have 
personally signed a petition that is being 
circulated in my district by a dedicated 
Customs Service officer. We must do ev- 
erything within our means to help these 
men. They have done their duty, they 
have served their country, they have 
obeyed their orders, and whether we 
agree or not with the situation as it 
exists, these are our own flesh and blood. 

I know President Nixon is doing all he 
can as Commander in Chief, but I think 
we could do more. I think we all know 
that world opinion is now regarded as 
important in the decisionmaking of the 
world powers, and that much of the dis- 
sent over the war is considered by the 
Communists as favorable to their cause. 

So now I believe we have here the per- 
fect way for all Americans to join in a 
humane and charitable effort—an effort 
we would make even in behalf of a 
stranger—we can now make in behalf of 
our own. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the Federal 
Government—and all State govern- 
ments—should extend all possible help 
to those who are circulating such peti- 
tions and see to it that Americans are 
given the maximum opportunity to sign 
them. Therefore, I would respectfully 
ask that the President, through an Ex- 
ecutive order or in any other appropriate 
manner—order that these petitions on 
behalf of our prisoners of war in Vietnam 
be made available or be allowed to be 
placed in all Federal offices of the coun- 
try. I would respectfully ask that the 
Governors of several States do likewise 
in all State offices. 

This is the least we can do—let the 
American people have an opportunity to 
participate in this vital project. 

(Mr. WOLFF asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, veterans 
hospitals’ employees salaries are based 
upon a national scale. In some instances 
this places the VA hospitals at a disad- 
vantage since there are not sufficient in- 
ducements to draw professionals into VA 
hospital work. We bear the responsibility 
of insuring that if VA hospital employees 
are paid on a national scale there must 
be other inducements to draw top men 
into working for our VA patients. 

Some of the inducements would be 
decent hospital facilities, and the ex- 
pansion of both training and educational 
activities for VA hospital employees. For 
this, our Veterans’ Administration needs 
sufficient funds. 

When one considers that the VA medi- 
cal and hospital program provides 13 
percent of the medical care for the Nation 
and is the largest program of its kind, the 
importance of full funding is clear. It is 
time to meet this responsibility and in- 
sure the continuation of the program and 
the attainment of the finest medical care 
for our VA hospital patients. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, veterans’ hos- 
pital wages must be realined to provide 
for the differences in costs of living across 
the Nation. What may well be adequate 
wages for a VA hospital worker in one 
area, may be very inadequate salaries for 
comparable workers in another part of 
the Nation. What is really needed is an 
area wage scale. 


VETERINARIANS SERVE, TOO 


(Mr. MELCHER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr, MELCHER. Mr. Speaker, with a 
large part of our population in urban 
centers, most people get to know their 
veterinarian only when their pet becomes 
sick or is injured. 

Many people do not appreciate that 
the veterinary profession has a very 
broad and important role, not only in 
the production and safeguarding of the 
food which human beings eat, but that 
veterinarians have an important role in 
medical research and control of disease, 
and particularly those transmissible 
from animals to man. There are a good 
many treatments and cures for human 
ailments, and surgical techniques, which 
originated in veterinary medicine. Im- 
munological discoveries in veterinary 
medicine have often paved the way for 
preventative medicine of great impor- 
tance to mankind. 

I make no apology for an effort on my 
part to try to enlighten my colleagues in 
Congress on the role in our society of my 
colleagues in the veterinary medicine 
profession. 

As a part of that educational effort, I 
am including in the Recorp the annual 
address of American Veterinary Medical 
Association president, Dr. E. W. Tucker, 
which I urge all of you to read for a 
better understanding of the interests, 
and the role in human affairs, of our 
profession, which is making a very vital 
contribution to human welfare: 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
(By Dr. E. W. Tucker) 


Honored guests, distinguished visitors, fel- 
low veterinarians, and your families, I 
bring you warm greeting from the rest of 
AVMA and thank you for the honor of speak- 
ing tc you today at this Planary Session. 

I doubt that any other AVMA Presidential 
Inaugural speech has been delivered in like 
conditions—with competition from so many 
diversionary activities here in the heart of 
the entertainment capital of the world. It 
would be foolish for me to tell jokes be- 
cause many complex problems occupy our 
thoughts and actions in today’s world. The 
news media are obsessed with vivid portrayals 
of the violence of the Southeast Asia con- 
flict; of the undeclared war in the Middle 
East; crime in the streets; the black vs. white 
controversy world-wide; the protests by stu- 
dents everywhere and at all educational 
levels; the problems and effects of drug 
abuse; the chaotic environmental pollution 
puzzle; confusing court and governmental 
actions; the lack of confidence in “the estab- 
lishment”, and with more demands for gov- 
ernment to do all; overpopulation; permis- 
siveness; and hunger. 

Add to this list substandard or ghetto 
housing, ecological problems, incomplete de- 
livery of health care; cancer and infectious 
diseases, and a host of other topics and I 
wonder where in the world are we going? How 
can we solve these urgent problems? 

The answers to these questions are be- 
yond my abilities, except to realize that 
change is inevitable. Each one of us has ac- 
cepted some change in action or attitude 
recently and surely more changes are com- 
ing. Worldwide unrest affects us just as 
much as that within our own country and 
has direct bearing on our lives today and in 
the future. 

You may ask, “Why is he talking about all 
these things? What have they to do with 
the AVMA and veterinary medicine?” 

My answer is that all these problems con- 
cern us as highly educated citizens of our 
communities. Many of the problems have 
very direct bearing on our profession, our 
lives, and our livelihood. We as veterinarians 
can materially help to solve several of the 
most important questions now before us. 

Of the domestic issues, public opinion polls 
place fighting pollution second only to fight- 
ing crime, Is this a current fad or will there 
be sustained effort to improve the quality 
of our air and water? Quoting Dr. Etzioni, 
chairman, Department of Sociology, Colum- 
bia University, New York, N.Y., “The com- 
plicated problems that pollution control 
poses can be handled only in part through a 
crash program. Public and legislative com- 
mitment ought to be built up for a long pull. 
But even if one day water and air are again 
as pure as they were before man polluted 
them, many other environmental problems, 
from ugly cities to overcrowding—will still 
be with us. 

“Now we should continue to give top pri- 
ority to ‘unfashionable’ human problems, 
Fighting hunger, malnutrition and rats 
should be given top priority over saving wild- 
life, and improving our schools over con- 
structing waste disposal systems. If we must 
turn to ‘environment,’ first attention should 
be given to the 57,000 Americans who will lose 
their lives on the roads in 1970.” 

To contrast with Dr. Etziont’s quote is this 
one by Allan Barnes, M.D., Johns Hopkins 
University, School of Medicine: “Christoper 
was born August 22, 1969. When he is 35 
years old, the world will be twice as populated 
as it was that August 22nd. When he is 55 
years old, the population will again have 
doubled—making it four times the size it was 
on the day of his birth. This number, 16 
billion people, approaches global saturation. 
Clearly, if he survives to 65, he will see a pop- 
ulation incompatable with life. The genera- 
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tion which must face population saturation 
is being born now. When Christoper looks 
back to see what society was doing to prevent 
catastrophe, where will he find your name 
written?” 

If, indeed, Christoper does look back he will 
find the veterinary profession and AVMA 
were active in making it possible for people to 
live in 2025. We must face facts today and 
consider life in future decades. 

Babies will continue to be born. These 
humans need good food, air, and water. 
Knowledge gained through research at our 
colleges and farms has made animal protein 
from meat, milk, and eggs available in ade- 
quate quantity to most Americans. Yet 
changes are rapidly affecting all food animal 
veterinarians. 

For many of us the family farm operation 
is nearly gone. Successful farming today is 
big business and big business has little re- 
gard for sentiment. Monetary profit is para- 
mount. To reduce or eliminate professional 
fees may be an objective. Purchase of drugs 
and biologicals from peddlers is one way 
to get along for a while, then when real 
trouble develops, “call the veterinarian,” and 
put the blame on him for not salvaging the 
herd. That is the way it goes many times in 
dairy and beef cattle and swine herds. 

Of course this is the wrong approach. There 
are veterinarians who are expert in feed-lot 
animal care and nutrition. There are others 
highly capable in disease control and nutri- 
tion of dairy cows in large product units. 
But we need more qualified men for this 
expanding agribusiness. The challenge of 
large animal practice still exists. 

Large animal clinicians in veterinary col- 
leges have been encouraged to include more 
information on feed-lot management, and 
care and nutrition of livestock in concen- 
trated areas. Short courses, illustrated lec- 
tures and field tours as part of continuing 
education show our interest in this develop- 
ing operation, Research and field observa- 
tions will continue to provide answers to 
economical food production. 

But several things bother me. First, why 
do we continue to be at the mercy of real 
estate developers? Why do we let them trans- 
form prime farm land in housing, or plazas, 
or industrial centers, and permanently re- 
move fertile land from agriculture? Why not 
encourage developments on poor agricultural 
land or arid or rocky soil? 

Second, what methods will be devised for 
waste disposal from the feedlots and other 
concentrated livestock operations? Where 
will the excreted drugs, pesticides, and bac- 
teria go? Will they travel via natural drain- 
age to brooks, rivers, or lakes? Or will they 
percolate into the ground water? 

Already highway salt is contaminating 
water supplies in many areas of the northern 
states. Pesticide pollution of water is not 
restricted to agricultural or large animal use. 
What happens to the solutions used for 
ectoparasite control on small animals? How 
many gallons of pesticides go into sewerage 
systems, only to end in lakes, rivers, or the 
ocean? Why should waste disposal not be 
of prime concern now? The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture has pilot study projects under- 
way, but it behooves all of us to contribute 
what we can to local solutions of these 
problems. 

This brings me to ecology, wildlife, and 
fish-farming. We know that some rocks on 
the moon age back to 4.3 billion years, yet we 
know only a small part of what makes nature 
“tick.” We are woefully lacking in knowledge 
of wildlife behavior, breeding, nutrition, 
diseases, and interrelationships. Knowledge 
of fish culture and propagation is only ele- 
mentary, yet the fastest growing agricultural 
enterprise in the southeast is catfish farming. 

It is heartening to see the enthusiastic, 
aggressive approach to the problems of 
aquatic animal health taken by the veteri- 
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nary college at the University of Georgia, and 
to know of other work being done at Texas 
A&M University, and by individuals else- 
where. However, we need more work at more 
veterinary colleges on fish and wildlife 
problems. 

The basic knowledge of anatomical rela- 
tions, physiological chemistry, pathology, 
bacteriology, virology, and epidemiology 
make the veterinarian a logical choice to lead 
a team of workers. Let's get on with the job 
right now. 

Another urgent domestic issue is delivery 
of health care. To me this term “delivery 
of health care” encompasses nearly every- 
thing having to do with human health—from 
emergency service to rest homes for the aged; 
from comprehensive health planning to 
epidemiology; and from zoonoses to nutri- 
tion. This may be a broader viewpoint than 
that which many people have, but nothing 
in health delivery is singular—everything 
is interrelated. 

There is no formula, to my knowledge, 
which incorporates veterinarians in compre- 
hensive health planning. Why not? Veteri- 
narians are important members of research 
teams and administrative agencies through- 
out the country, working on problems rang- 
ing from cancer research and heart disease 
to space medicine. Contributions by veteri- 
narians to the solutions of human health 
problems in the past and at present are 
known to all of you. 

I regret that importance of these contri- 
butions was not recognized in February. How 
some people in our national government 
could overlook the importance of meat, poul- 
try, and other food inspection by veterinar- 
ians in the Department of Agriculture and 
the military services, forget the reduction of 
bovine tuberculosis and brucellosis, fail to 
recognize the actions of the veterinarians in 
public health and regulatory work, and dis- 
card the efforts of academic staff, research, 
industrial, and food animal veterinarians, is 
more than I can understand. It was disap- 
pointing to read in the budget message that 
only animal lovers would be upset by the 
elimination of $2.7 million as institutional 
grants to colleges of veterinary medicine in 
fiscal year 1971. 

This brings up the big point that veteri- 
narians individually and in all organized 
groups should let their accomplishments be 
made known. We must make it clear that 
foods don’t originate in the market place. 
With 70% of our population living in cities 
how can we expect these people to know 
what we do if we don’t tell them? I am an- 
noyed each time a cat or dog owner asks 
with astonishment why cows or pigs need 
attention from a veterinarian. This shows me 
that I have failed in client education. More 
veterinarians must show the broad knowl- 
edge they have. 

Such knowledge can nicely be applied in 
comprehensive health planning. Who knows 
the road, terrain, and people better than the 
large animal or mixed practitioner? He can 
also help counsel officials in disaster control 
programs and can help guide residents on 
matters of first aid, nutrition, and principles 
of disease prevention, safety and sanitation 
by working with social clubs, Scouts, FFA, 
and 4-H. Counsel to the Board of Health on 
all problems of animal origin should be 
a natural. 

What has been done about all this? I have 
asked a Council and staff of AVMA to pre- 
pare articles for use in professional and lay 
publications indicating where veterinarians 
could be involved, The National Center for 
Disease Control of the U.S. Public Health 
Service has been asked to prepare an outline 
showing where veterinarians could be active 
in comprehensive health planning. Sustained 
effort on explanation of veterinary activities 
should be maintained, 

When I was elected as President-elect, I 
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was asked what my objectives were for my 
term in Office, I replied that I had no revolu- 
tionary new concepts—rather that I would 
work to solve existing problems. 

Some of these have already been meti- 
tioned but I have said nothing about AVMA 
organizational structure or the mechanics of 
operation. Now is not the time for detailed 
discussion of that. But it has seemed to me, 
for years, that contact between AVMA and 
members needed vast improvement. Our 
excellent Journal does a fine job of reporting 
activities, etc., in the “yellow pages,” yet 
members seem to be relatively poorly in- 
formed. 

To try to improve the situation, Drs. Her- 
rick, Brown, and I have represented AVMA 
at all meetings we could attend. Although 
this is no easy chore, we are happy to learn 
about local problems, and to discuss affairs 
with members. Chicago staff is willing and 
available, too; all we need are invitations 
to be with you. 

We have asked that AVMA Executive Board 
members be invited to attend the annual 
meeting of each constituent association in 
their Districts. In a few Districts we know 
the board members’ attendance is not pos- 
Sible, but in most of them it is possible, and 
I urge this improved liaison. AVMA depends 
on strong constituent associations and should 
help these constituents wherever and when- 
ever possible. 

I think we are now working well with the 
special practice oriented groups; that these 
will be asked to do more in the future by 
way of joint meetings and continuing edu- 
cation. I hope that by sensible cooperation 
among all groups, part of the needless du- 
plication of programs will be eliminated. 
AVMA certainly can and will help if given 
the chance, Some speakers, now booked more 
than a year ahead, are losing their enthusiasm 
for appearances. We must correct this sit- 
uation. 

About our veterinary colleges. So far I 
have visited only seven, but I have been im- 
pressed by the earnest dedication to work 
by the faculty members I have met. They 
are producing graduates well grounded in 
science and basic veterinary medicine, in 
addition to doing research. 

Faculty members deserve commendation 
for their efforts in teaching, research, and 
all the other things they do. Too often we 
take these people for granted, criticize what 
they do and what they don’t do. New teach- 
ing methods enable faculties to expose more 
information to the students each year. The 
situation is not perfect, yet praise is in order 
for what they are doing in these difficult 
changing times. 

Veterinary college students have not re- 
ceived the attention from AVMA that I think 
they deserve. I want each AVMA student 
chapter visited each year by an elected offi- 
cer or other AVMA official; I want to see 
more financial and moral support of their 
worthwhile projects; I want to see 100% 
membership of students in chapters and 
later in AVMA. 

These students have questions which re- 
quire answers, We will all benefit from the 
conversations. The students are smart, dedi- 
cated, and have goals to be outstanding 
veterinarians and to improve the profes- 
sion. 

There is no connection, of course, but two 
hours after I arrived on the Ohio State cam- 
pus, April 29, the riot broke out. Although we 
were on the peaceful side of the river, locked 
University buildings prevented our meeting. 
In spite of the turmoil elsewhere, veterinary 
students did show up to hear about the 
AVMA. It is reassuring to talk with veteri- 
nary students and to realize their stability. 
They should have more help from the AVMA 
Foundation for scholarship loans and grants. 
This cannot be done because of low level con- 
tributions from members. Only the Women’s 
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Auxiliary has carried its share. I say the 
Foundation must either be renovated, or 
let’s discard the whole idea, To continue as 
at present is not complimentary to veterinary 
medicine. 

These points I have made are only a few 
of those we face today. You have been very 
patient to listen so attentively. I hope that 
in your reflective hours in the future you will 
think of poor Christopher and his problems, 
how veterinary medicine and you will pro- 
vide the means for him to reach age 55, and 
whether your contribution will justify your 
name being written on the list of those who 
care. 


EQUAL EDUCATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina (Mr. Watson) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past several weeks news coverage of the 
hearings conducted by the Senate Select 
Committee on Equal Educational Oppor- 
tunity would lead most Americans out- 
side the South to believe that the south- 
ern people, black and white, are forms 
of sub-Americans who should conform 
without question to massive Federal in- 
terference in their school systems while 
areas of the North should remain free 
from such discriminatory treatment. 

I deeply resent the whole atmosphere 
under which the hearings were held 
which were obviously designed to malign 
the South and were devoid of any ob- 
jectivity. Even more deeply I resent a 
liberal Member of the Senate, who knows 
absolutely nothing about the South, pre- 
tending to have all the answers for our 
region of the country. Iam also fed up 
with the self-righteous, hypocritical 
double standard that people like the 
chairman of this committee apply in 
dealing with social problems of which 
they know nothing. If the Senator from 
Minnesota wants to examine in depth 
social attitudes and prejudices of which 
he should know a great deal, I respect- 
fully suggest that he tell the Nation about 
the traditional plight of the Indians in 
his home State. 

The hearings in themselves were a cha- 
rade and a sham, They were conducted 
like mocked trials with obviously care- 
fully selected witnesses who were chosen 
on the basis of what they were expected 
to say and what the committee wanted 
them to say. I do not know of an instance 
since the infamous Reconstruction era 
of a more blatant example of rigged 
hearings. 

The arguments used by the chairman 
and so-called friendly witnesses to cram 
integration down the throats of the 
southern people were just absurd, But the 
rhetoric did clearly reveal the extraordi- 
nary length that liberals will go to malign 
anyone who dares to disagree with them, 
especially if the person disagreeing hap- 
pens to be a southerner. 

Mr. Speaker, it has often been said that 
the most intolerant and biased individual 
in our society is a liberal and yet the 
whole concept of liberalism is one in 
which free discussions and different 
opinions are supposedly solicited. 
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If the fair-minded, thinking ‘people of 
this Nation need any more proof of 
example of northern liberal intolerance 
toward the South, the hearings conducted 
by the Senator from Minnesota should 
convince them. 

For a century the South has been 
treated as if it were not even a part of 
the Nation, and our people have been 
hounded and criticized for our beliefs. 
Northern liberal politicians and newsmen 
have angrily and sanctimoniously de- 
nounced us because we dare to have a 
philosophy which differs from their own. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I say this most 
emphatically, this sick intolerance must 
cease if this Nation is to survive. The very 
decline of America can be laid at the feet 
of northern liberal moral decline and its 
witchdoctor sociology. 

If America is to maintain its greatness 
and its standards, the South will lead the 
way. Northern liberals, whose philosophy 
of permissiveness has produced a scene of 
rampant dope addiction, rock bottom 
moral standards, unprecedented lawless- 
ness and a diminished patriotism, have 
forfeited the right to speak for any sec- 
tion of this country, much less the Nation 
itself. In fact, if philosophical denuncia- 
tion is in order, the people of this Nation, 
regardless of region, should denounce in 
the strongest terms, northern liberal 
thoughts and actions, and tell them that 
we shall have no more of it. 


EEOC’S “MORE POWER” GRAB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. WILLIAMS) 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, the au- 
thors and cosponsors of H.R. 17555 say 
this effort to expand the powers of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission will further promote equal em- 
ployment opportunities for American 
workers who are members of minority 
groups. This conclusion is totally incor- 
rect. I cannot support the principles of 
this bill. 

We must remember that all employ- 
ment must be based on employee quali- 
fications. This is as it should be. The em- 
ployee’s ability to perform determines 
the cost and quality of goods produced 
and services rendered. 

I have repeatedly stated that the 
United States is a land of opportunity 
for everyone. A high school education is 
available to all of our youth; vocational- 
technical high schools have been built 
by the thousands. 

It only follows that youth who are 
members of minority groups should take 
advantage of this education in order to 
qualify to properly compete for all 
employment. 

I know that almost all trade unions 
have been carrying on active recruit- 
ment programs to get minority group 
youths employed in their apprentice pro- 
grams. However, the trade unions have 
not been successful in this effort. Many 
members of minority groups who pass 
the most basic apprentice examination 
either fail to show up for work or last 
only a few weeks on the job. 
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Obviously, they are not willing to take. 
the time to properly learn a trade. Many 
of them would rather receive $10 or $15 
less a week on welfare for doing nothing 
than put forth the effort to learn a trade 
which would eventually pay them a most 
substantial income. This same welfare 
which provides higher payments to 
fatherless families is breaking up the 
family structure and this causes more 
school dropouts. 

The obvious advantage enjoyed by mi- 
nority group members today is illustrated 
by the fact that colleges and universities 
are actively recruiting students from the 
ranks of minority groups. Many colleges 
and universities have lower standards of 
admission for minority group students 
and even subsidize them with scholar- 
ships. 

I submit that the bureaucratic powers 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission need no further fattening. 
It already has enough. Its personnel have 
made it clear enough that they want 
more power and that they have been 
something more than zealous in pushing 
the power EEOC already enjoys. 

For example, I am informed that, back 
in 1965, only four employees of the New- 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., 
then working on the world’s largest air- 
craft carrier, were prepared to charge 
discrimination. Yet the EEOC summoned 
the full measure of its power to threaten 
the company’s defense contracts, force a 
quota system of minority hiring, and 
compel the employers to sign an agree- 
ment that “conditions of the employee’s 
skill and ability” were not “germane” to 
hiring. 

In insisting that “conditions of em- 
ployee’s skill and ability” were not “ger- 
mane” to hiring, the EEOC is attempting 
to commit a travesty on our American 
system. Our American system has long 
recognized an.employee’s skill and ability 
and has rewarded those who increase 
their skill and ability. 

Yet, rather than attempt to stimulate 
members of minority groups to take ad- 
vantage of the education available to 
them and to serve apprenticeships to 
learn trades, the EEOC would endanger 
our American system by simply legislat- 
ing that quotas of minority groups be 
hired regardless of their skill and ability. 

H.R. 17555 would permit EEOC to issue 
cease-and-desist orders in cases of dis- 
crimination allegedly practiced by com- 
panies or by labor unions and to rein- 
state or hire employees and conduct 
periodic checks to ascertain that EEOC 
orders are being carried out. Imagine 
what the EEOC bureaucrats would do 
with that additional power. 

Consider, further, the additional im- 
pact of H.R. 17555’s providing EEOC 
with the additional power to directly 
petition a court of appeals to force a 
company or a labor union to comply with 
EEOC’s own orders based on EEOC’s own 
prejudged findings of evidence of dis- 
crimination. 

To grant the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission the power to by- 
pass the Department of Justice in moving 
to the judicial branch with an executive 
branch legal action would establish a 
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dangerous precedent which could lead to 
other agencies, bureaus, and departments 
seeking to bypass the Department of 
Justice. 

I think, further, that the effort to give 
the EEOC the power, as provided in H.R. 
17555, to go to court over the head of the 
Justice Department with EEOC’s self- 
acquired: cases against industry and 
against organized labor is particularly 
peculiar and suspect in view of a critical 
fact which, presumably, we are supposed 
to ignore: The fact that, under title VII 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act which H.R. 
17555 seeks to expand, the. Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice has 
been greatly expanded and has been sub- 
stantially reorganized in the interest of 
greater effectiveness in the defense of 
civil rights. 

Back in 1957, when the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice 
was established, it was permitted about 
15 lawyers. It now has 104 lawyers on the 
job, with more coming in to bring the 
Division to authorized strength of 133 
lawyers, even as the Division seeks au- 
thorization to expand its recently-estab- 
lished Employment Section to 40 lawyers 
from its presently authorized strength 
of 30. 

I insist that there is absolutely no 
justification for this effort by EEOC to 
pressure the Congress into giving it 
greater powers in the name of “Enforce- 
ment” of “Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunities’”—unless, of course, we wish to 
justify the well-established bureaucratic 
desire to perpetuate itself in power and 
to take unto itself ever greater, more au- 
thoritarian, power. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask my distinguished 
colleagues to give most serious considera- 
tion to this which, to all of us, should be 
a most frightening—and real—possibil- 
ity. 


FUTURE AUTOMATIC ADJUST- 
MENTS IN PAY OF FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania (Mr. CORBETT) 
was recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. CORBETT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing legislation which is 
officially recommended by the adminis- 
tration to provide for future automatic 
adjustments in the pay of Federal em- 
ployees. 

In 1962, this Congress established the 
policy that the pay of our Federal em- 
ployees should be comparable to the pay 
of employees in private industry for the 
same levels and types of work. In the 
intervening years, we have not had a 
very good record in implementing this 
comparability principle. 

Several “one-shot” pay enactments in 
1964 and 1965 fell far short of achieving 
full pay comparability, primarily because 
of the wage-price guidelines then laid 
down by President Johnson, The 1967 
pay bill contained a three-step pay raise 
which accomplished a reasonable degree 
of comparability on the effective date of 
the third pay raise, July 1, 1969. The 
6-percent pay raise, retroactive to Jan- 
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mended by President Nixon and enacted 
on April 15, 1970, was another major 
effort to achieve full pay comparability. 

However, it is evident that we are not 
going to either achieve or maintain full 
pay comparability until or unless we en- 
act a permanent, rational, and orderly 
means for doing so. 

The legislation recommended by the 
administration is intended to accomplish 
this objective. At least, it is a very sound 
basis upon which our committee can work 
to produce meaningful legislation on the 
subject before Congress adjourns this 
year. 

For the information of the Members, 
Iam inserting in the Recorp a letter from 
the Honorable Robert E. Hampton, 
Chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Com- 
mission, transmitting the.proposed legis- 
lation to the House, a sectional analysis 
of the bill, and a statement of purpose 
and justification: 


U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 22, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN H. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: I am transmitting for 
the consideratinon of the Congress proposed 
legislation “To amend title 5, United States 
Code, to direct the President to adjust the 
rates for the statutory pay systems, to estab- 
lish an Advisory Committee on Federal 
Salaries, and for other purposes,” A draft bill, 
a section analysis of its provisions, and a 
statement. of purpose and justification are 
enclosed. 

In presenting his postal reform legislation, 
the President proposed new procedures for 
the adjustment of the salaries of postal work- 
ers. It is now important that an improved 
continuing procedure be established for ad- 
justing the salaries of Federal employees 
under other statutory salary systems. These 
employees must be assured that their pay 
rates will be kept up to date in relationship 
to salaries paid in the private sector. 

This proposed legislation is needed to re- 
duce the time lag between salary surveys and 
schedule adjustments and to make other im- 
provements in the procedure for applying the 
pay comparability policy adopted by Con- 
gress in 1962. It affords an appropriate role 
to employee organizations, the President, 
and the Congress. Employee organizations 
would be consulted by an agent of the Presi- 
dent on the coverage of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey, the salary comparison 
process and the adjustments required to 
achieve comparability with private enter- 
prise salaries. An impartial Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Salaries would review the 
findings of the President’s agent and con- 
sider the views of employee organizations 
with respect to the analysis and pay proposals 
in the agent’s report. This Advisory Commit- 
tee would report to the President. 

After reviewing the reports and recom- 
mendations of his agent and of the Advisory 
Committee, the President would make the 
appropriate salary adjustments and would 
report his actions to the Congress. If in any 
year the President should find it inappro- 
priate to make the adjustments because of 
a national emergency or economic conditions 
affecting the general welfare, he would have 
to present an alternative plan to the Con- 
gress before September 1 which would be- 
come effective on October 1 unless either 
House disapproved on or before September 30. 

The draft bill contemplates that the first 
two salary adjustments will be effective 
January 1, 1971 and January 1, 1972. Subse- 
quently, these effective dates will be Octo- 
ber 1 of each year, in order to get into better 
phase with the budget cycle. 

Enactment of this draft bill will build on 
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the precedents set in 1967 and in 1970 (1) 
by reducing the time lag and (2) by provid- 
ing for a review of findings by an impartial 
group. It is necessary to implement properly 
the sound pay-fixing principles established 
by Congress in 1962. We urge that it be given 
prompt and favorable consideration. 

The Office of Management and Budget 
advises that the enactment of this draft bill 
would be in accord with the program of the 
Administration. 

A similar letter is being sent to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. 

By direction of the Commission: 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. HAMPTON, 
Chairman. 
SECTION ANALYSIS 
(To accompany a draft bill to amend title 

5, United States Code, to direct the Presi- 

dent to adjust the rates for the statutory 

pay systems, to establish an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal salaries, and for other 
purposes) 

The first section of the draft bill provides 
that the act. may be cited as the “Federal 
Salary Comparability Act of 1970.” 

Section 2 of the draft bill amends title 5, 
United States Code, by revising and restating 
sections 5301 and 5302, relating to the con- 
gressional policy for fixing pay rates for 
Federal statutory schedules, and by adding 
a new section 5302a, creating an Advisory 
Committee on Federal salaries, 

The revised section 5301 continues the 
policy of the Congress that rates of pay for 
Federal statutory schedules. shall be based 
on the principles that there shall be equal 
pay for substantially equal work, that pay 
distinctions shall be maintained in keeping 
with work and performance distinctions, and 
that Federal pay rates shall be comparable 
with private enterprise pay rate for the same 
levels of work. The pay systems covered by 
these principles are identified as those for 
the General Schedule, the Foreign Service, 
and the Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery of the Veterans Administration. 

The revised section 5302 sets forth the pro- 
cedure for carrying out the policy expressed 
in section 5301. The major change from exist- 
ing law is the provision directing the Presi- 
dent to make the annual adjustments by 
October 1 of each year. Similar authority on 
a temporary basis was; however, given to the 
President by the pay acts of 1967 and 1970. 

Subsection (a) of the revised section 5302 
requires that an agent of the President, after 
consulting with employee organizations, shall 
make an annual report to the President com- 
paring Federal statutory salaries with pri- 
vate enterprise rates for the same levels of 
work as reflected in appropriate Bureau of 
Labor Statistics surveys and recommending 
appropriate adjustments in Federal salary 
rates. After considering the report of his 
agent and the recommendations thereon of 
an impartial Advisory Committee on Federal 
Salaries, the President would be required be- 
fore October 1 of each year to adjust rates of 
the Federal statutory schedules. These ad- 
jJustments would be effective on the first day 
of the first applicable pay period beginning 
on or after that date. Under existing law, the 
President makes recommendations to the 
Congress and the adjustments must be made 
through the regular legislative process. 

Action by the President under revised sec- 
tion 5302 is mandatory. Under subsection (b) 
in any year that he determines it inappropi- 
ate to make the adjustment required by the 
law because of national emergency or eco- 
nomic conditions affecting the general wel- 
fare, he must prepare and transmit to Con- 
gress before September 1 in that year such al- 
ternative plan as he deems appropriate, and 
if before September 30 neither House has dis- 
approved, the President’s alternative plan 
shall become effective on October 1. Should 
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either House disapprove, however, the Presi- 
dent would have to make the adjustment re- 
quired by section 5302, subsection (a) (2), of 
this bill. 

By including specific dates, the provisions 
in subsections (a) and (b) of the revised sec- 
tion 5302 ensure that actions will be taken 
and become effective at a.time certain and 
that there will be no retroactive adjustments, 

Revised section 5302(c) requires that the 
President’s agent in carrying out its role un- 
der subsection (a) must consult with em- 
ployee oragnizations regarding the coverage 
of the BLS survey, the salary comparison 
process, and the adjustments in salaries re- 
quired to achieve comparability with private 
enterprise salaries and must include the views 
of the employee organizations in its report to 
the President. 

Revised section 5302(d) provides that the 
adjustments made by the President have the 
force and effect of statute and shall be 
printed in the Statutes at Large and in the 
Federal Register and included in the Code of 
Federal Regulations. 

Under the provisions in revised section 
5302(e), adjustments in pay rates under this 
authority would not be equivalent increases 
for purposes of computing waiting periods for 
step-increases under the General Schedule. 

Revised section 5302(f) authorizes the 
President, or such agencies as he may des- 
ignate, to prescribe conversion rules for mak- 
ing pay adjustments. 

Revised section 5302(g) provides that other 
provisions in this section will not impair the 
authority of agencies to fix rates of pay by 
administrative action. 

The new section 5302(a) of title 5, United 
States Code, establishes an Advisory Commit- 
tee on Federal Salaries and prescribes its 
functions. 

Subsection (a) of that section provides 
that the Committee shall be an independent 
establishment composed of three members 
appointed by the President from outside the 
Federal Government. The Chairman will be 


designated by the President from among the 
members. Except for initial appointments, 
members will serve six-year staggered terms. 

Subsection (b) requires that the Com- 
mittee shall (1) review the annual report of 


the President’s agent; (2) consider such 
further views and recommendations with re- 
spect to the analysis and pay proposals con- 
tained in the annual report of the President's 
agent as may be presented to it in writing 
by Federal employee organizations, the 
President's agent, other Federal Officials, and 
such experts as it may consult; and (3) re- 
port its findings and recommendations to 
the President. 

Subsections (c)-(e) contain customary 
provisions for administration of a Commit- 
tee of this type, including authority for 
the employment of experts and consultants 
under 5 U.S.C, 3109 and of such other per- 
sonnel as necessary to carry out its functions. 
It also provides that each member of the 
Committee will receive the dally equivalent 
of the rate for Executive Schedule level IV for 
each day he is engaged on work of the Com- 
mittee and will receive travel expenses, in- 
cluding ’a per diem allowance, under 5 U.S.C. 
5703(b). 

Section 2(b) of this draft bill makes con- 
forming changes in the analysis of chapter 
53 of title 5, United States Code. 

Section 3 provides that the President may 
make the initial adjustment required by sec- 
tion 5302(a)(2) of title 5, United States 
Code, as revised by this draft bill, without re- 
gard to ‘the provisions relating to the Ad- 
visory Committee on Federal Salaries. This 
authority would’ be used only if the cate 
of enactment of the legislation should beso 
near the date on which the President would 
be required’ to make the adjustment that it 
would not be feasible to'establish the Com- 
mittee and allow time for it to become opera- 
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tional. This section also fixes the beginning 
of the first pay period on or after January 1 
as the effective date for the adjustments in 
1971 and 1972. In future years the adjust- 
ments would be effective in October. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND JUSTIFICATION 


(To accompany a draft bill to amend title 5, 
United States Code, to direct the President 
to adjust the rates for the statutory pay 
systems, to establish an Advisory Com- 
mittee on Federal Salaries, and for other 
purposes) 

The purpose of this draft bill is to pro- 
vide a continuing improved procedure for 
adjusting salaries for General Schedule em- 
ployees, Foreign Service employees, and doc- 
tors, dentists, and nurses in the Department 
of Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. This legislation is necesary to 
properly implement the policy adopted by 
Congress in 1962 for relating the rates in 
these schedules to salaries paid for similar 
work levels in the private sector. 

As stated in section 5301 of title 5, United 
States Code, the policy of Congress is that 
Federal pay fixing be based on the principles 
that— 

(1) There be equal pay for substantially 
equal work, and pay distinctions be main- 
tained in keeping with work and perform- 
ance distinctions; and 

(2) Federal pay rates be comparable with 
private enterprise pay rates for the same 
levels of work. 

This draft bill is designed to reduce the 
time lag between salary surveys and sched- 
ule adjustments and to make other improve- 
ments in the procedure for applying the pay 
comparability principle to the adjustment of 
salaries for these Federal career employees. 

Enactment of the salary review and adjust- 
ment procedures in this draft bill would af- 
ford. an appropriate role to employee orga- 
nizations, the President, and Congress. Em- 
ployee organizations would be consulted re- 
garding the coverage of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey, the salary comparison pro- 
cess, and the adjustments in Federal salaries 
required to achieve comparability with pri- 
vate enterprise salaries. 

In addition, employee organizations would 
be afforded the opportunity to have their 
views and recommendations with respect to 
the annual report of the President's agent 
considered by an impartial body. The pro- 
posed legislation would establish an Ad- 
visory Committee on Federal Salaries com- 
posed of three members appointed by the 
President from outside the Government 
service for six-year staggered terms. The 
Advisory Committee would review the an- 
nual report of the President's agent and give 
thorough consideration to such further views 
as might be presented with respect to the 
analysis and pay proposals in that report by 
unions, professional organizations, and other 
Federal officials. Upon completion of its re- 
view, the Committee would report to the Pres- 
ident. 

This proposal would vest in the President 
the responsibility: for adjusting statutory 
schedules each year in accordance with poli- 
cies established by law. Congress would con- 
tinue to deal with changes in policy by the 
usual legislative process. 

By giving the authority to the President, 
action can be completed in a much shorter 
time following the comparison of Federal and 
private enterprise salaries. When the Pres- 
ident arrived at a decision on what adjust- 
ment was needed to raise Federal salaries to 
comparability with private enterprise rates, 
that adjustment could be put into effect in 
a@ timely manner. Now the President's: rec- 
ommendations must be sent to Congress 


where the necessary legislative action gen- 
erally takes a minimum of two or’ three 


months and sometimes a much longer period. 
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Especially in times when salaries in the 
private sector are increasing rapidly, the Fed- 
eral employee should not have to wait for 
the adjustment to which he is entitled. 

The draft bill fixes a date on or before 
which the President must adjust the salaries 
each year, If for reasons of national emer- 
gency or economic conditions affecting the 
general welfare the President should con- 
sider it inappropriate in any year to make 
the adjustment required by law, he would 
have to prepare and transmit to Congress 
in advance his alternative plan, and if 
neither House of Congress disapproved on or 
before September 30, the plan proposed by 
the President would become effective on 
October 1, 

The draft bill specifies an October ef- 
fective date for the adjustments. An excep- 
tion is made, however, for the first two ad- 
justments. Section 3 of the bill specifies 
that these adjustments will be effective in 
January 1971 and January 1972, respectively. 
The October date is introduced so that the 
survey schedule may be adjusted to better 
accommodate to the budget cycle. The time 
lag between the survey and the effective date 
of the adjustment would be unchanged. The 
Survey would be made earlier and the ad- 
justment would be made earlier. With the 
present survey schedule and a January ad- 
justment, it is necessary to seek a supple- 
mental appropriation not only for the cur- 
rent year but also for the next fiscal year. 

Federal salary rates must be adequate to 
enable the Government to employ persons 
well qualified to conduct its programs; they 
must be fair to Federal employees and they 
must be fair to the taxpayer. 

Salaries fixed in accordance with the 
principles established in 1962 meet these 
objectives. This draft bill reaffirms the estab- 
lished principles and provides improved pro- 
cedures for carrying them out. 

The achievement of true comparability 
dictates that the annual adjustments be 
made on a timely basis. The draft bill as- 
sures that this will be done by requiring that 
the President make the adjustments by a 
certain date. 

Congress has established the policies, Con- 
gress can by this proposed legislation estab- 
lish the needed authorizations for the con- 
tinuing administration of the program. As 
with any other program administered by the 
Executive Branch, Congress will oversee the 
work and consider and enact legislation as 
needed to change it. 


TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. MILLER) is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selyes as individuals and as a nation. 
Over 3 percent of the U.S. population is 
enrolled in college. Both Canada and the 
Soviet Union have approximately 2 per- 
cent of their population enrolled in 
colleges. 


JULY 25—ANNIVERSARY—PUERTO 
RICO ATTAINED SELF-GOVERN- 
MENT 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Puerto Rico (Mr. Córdova) ‘is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 
Mr. CORDOVA: ' Mr. Speaker, I invite 


our colleagues to pause with me for a 
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moment in these proceedings to mark 
our observance on this Saturday, July 
25, of the anniversary of two historical 
events for Puerto Rico. It was on July 
25, 1898, that the first troops of the 
U.S. Army landed at Guanica on the 
southwest coast of the island and were 
welcomed by most of the people of Puerto 
Rico. 

It is an anniversary which has for 
centuries been observed as an Official 
holiday. Prior to 1898, Puerto Rico, as a 
part of Spain, celebrated this anniver- 
sary as the feast of St. James, the patron 
saint of Spain, from which country our 
people derive their culture and language, 
and with which we shared four centuries 
of history. 

Although Puerto Rico achieved in the 
early months of 1898 a very substantial 
degree of self-government granted by the 
liberal regime which came into power in 
Spain late in 1898, this newly received 
measure of freedom had scarcely been 
implemented when the American troops 
arrived, and were welcomed as the 
harbingers of true freedom in the new 
world. 

I must say our people, who by the end 
of 1899 were practically unanimous in 
looking forward to joining the Union asa 
State, and meanwhile achieving self- 
government as a territory, were griev- 
ously disappointed when Congress denied 
them American citizenship, and reduced 
them to a colonial status, in the Foraker 
Act which in 1900 provided the first civil 
government under the American flag. 

Congress finally granted our people 
American citizenship, and a small meas- 
ure of self-government, in 1917. The 
recognition of our rights as citizens pro- 
gressed some 30 years later with the 
appointment by the President of the first 
native-born Governor of Puerto Rico in 
1946 and the extension by Congress to 
Puerto Rico of the right to elect its own 
Governor in 1947—the first time this 
right had been acknowledged with regard 
to any American community other than 
a State. This was followed by congres- 
sional action in 1950 authorizing Puerto 
Rico to adopt its own constitution, and 
in 1952 by the congressional approval of 
the constitution of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico. 

The effective date of the 1952 constitu- 
tion was July 25, a date deliberately 
chosen because of its historical signifi- 
cance in Puerto Rico, as the feast of St. 
James, and as the anniversary of the 
landing of Gen. Nelson Miles and his 
troops in Guanica in 1898. 

So Mr. Speaker, I invite our colleagues 
to join all Puerto Ricans, in Puerto Rico 
and in the mainland, in celebrating 
July 25 as a date redolent with. signifi- 
cance in the history of Puerto Rico, and 
with the hope which all of us in Puerto 
Rico share of achieving full self- 
government. 


THE FULTON-BROYHILL BILL: NA- 
TIONAL HEALTH INSURANCE 
THROUGH THE “MEDICREDIT 
TAX INCENTIVE PLAN” 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House; the gentle- 
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man from Tennessee (Mr. FULTON) is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, to say that the Nation faces a crisis 
in health care is neither startling nor 
original. 

We have heard this assessment from 
President Nixon; from former Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare Robert 
Finch; from various Members of Con- 
gress; and from a host of editorial writ- 
ers, news commentators, academicians, 
and health professionals. 

There are, in fact, few Americans who 
would argue the point any longer. 

Despite burgeoning governmental pro- 
grams; the tremendous growth of pri- 
vate health insurance plans in recent 
years; a $60 billion-a-year health in- 
dustry; and a $38 billion outlay annually 
in private expenditures for their own 
health care, the people of this country 
are viewing—with mounting concern— 
the widening gap between the promises 
and the realities. 

We say that health care is a right, 
not a privilege. 

But the difference between a right de- 
nied and a privilege withheld of little 
moment to a person who needs health 
care and either can’t get it when he 
needs it or cannot afford it when he 
finds it. 

And so we are far from the point 
where the goal that all of us share— 
adequate health care for all Americans— 
seems readily attainable. 

But the search for solutions is on. 

The problem is no longer whether we 
assure the right to adequate health 
care to those who expect it and demand 
it. 

The problem is how we should go 
about it. 

Let us be thankful that there is no 
shortage of ideas on that score. Already 
we have a double handful. of proposed 
solutions and the likelihood of a dozen 
more being introduced in the’ months 
ahead. 

And whether we are talking about the 
Rockefeller approach, the AFL-CIO ap- 
proach, the Kennedy approach, or the 
approach taken by the Committee of 100, 
all of them advocate sweeping changes 
in our health care system. 

For all propose, in one form or another, 
a national health insurance plan. 

These plans deserve the most careful 
scrutiny, Mr. Speaker, as will the alterna- 
tives they are certain to generate. For no 
thornier problem confronts us on the do- 
mestic scene, none cries out for a work- 
able solution with more urgency, none 
poses a greater need for Hard, original 
thinking. 


As Victor Hugo once wrote: 


Greater than the tread of mighty armies 
is an idea whose time has come. 


The idea of national health insurance 
is an idea whose time has come. The 
question is no longer whether or not we 
need a national insurance plan. The 
question is what plan? And when can we 
develop one that works? 

Early in this session—to be precise, in 
January a year ago—I introduced a bill 
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which seemed to me to have considerable 
merit. 

It stemmed from an American Medical 
Association concept and was drafted 
after extensive discussions with AMA 
spokesmen. 

Essentially, my bill took a split-level 
approach to the problem. 

The first part was designed to meet the 
needs of those presently covered under 
the title 19 medicaid program. Under the 
plan, each low-income person or family 
would receive a certificate for the pur- 
chase of a qualified and comprehensive 
health insurance plan. 

This protection would be made avail- 
able to those unable to pay for health 
care without cost or contribution to 
themselves, since the cost. of the program 
would be borne entirely by the Federal 
Government. 

At the second level, tax credits would 
be granted on the basis of the individual's 
gross income for the purchase of quali- 
fied health benefits coverage. These cred- 
its would be based on a sliding scale of 
gross income and would be larger or 
smaller according to need. 

Since the introduction of that bill, a 
great deal has happened, Mr. Speaker. 

We have held continuous hearings on 
the Ways and Means Committee from 
October of last year until May of this 
year. 

We have listened to hundreds of wit- 
nesses, heard dozens of ideas, and ex- 
changed uncounted hours of dialog. 

Not surprisingly, my own thinking has 
been modified and rechanneled as a re- 
sult of the experience. 

If it is possible to identify a common 
concern, shared it seems to me by most, 
if not all of my colleagues on the com- 
mittee, that concern is how we are going 
to control the costs of these programs. 

Medicare and medicaid, for example, 
are beset by soaring costs. And they are 
limited programs, 

How, then, are we to control the costs 
of an across-the-board national health 
insurance plan without bankrupting the 
Nation or wasting billions of tax dollars? 

Mr. Speaker, I am ‘introducing today 
another national health insurance bill 
which represents, in my view, a vast im- 
provement over its predecessor by reason 
of the fact that it encompasses a built-in 
mechanism for cost control. 

I am being joined in this by my com- 
mittee colleague, Representative Jor. T. 
BROYHILL of Virginia. 

Let me outline the measure for you 
briefly. 

“Medicredit,” as the AMA has chris- 
tened it, recognizes that our population 
falls roughly into three categories. 

In the first are those who are unable 
to pay the cost of adequate health care 
for themselves or their families. 

In the second are those who can pay 
@ portion of this cost—small or large, 
but depending upon their respective 
abilities: 

The third category consists of those 
with a reasonably full ability to pay. 

For those unable to afford health in- 
surance, the Federal Government would 
buy basic comprehensive health cover- 
age by providing the individual, or head 
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of the family, with a certificate that 
could be used to buy hospital and physi- 
cians’ services. 

Similar certificates would be provided 
for those with a low tax liability—say, 
$300 or less. 

Those with a tax liability above that 
amount would be given income tax cred- 
its upon their establishment of expendi- 
tures for qualified health care plans. The 
amount of the credit would vary with tax 
lability. For example, a taxpayer with a 
$500 tax liability would receive 70 percent 
of the annual premium cost as a credit 
against the taxes he owed. A family with 
a $1,200 tax liability would receive 20 
percent against its tax liability. 

Let me stress that this bill is based on 
net taxable income rather than gross in- 
come, as provided in my original bill. This 
seems to me an improvement, in that net 
taxable income screens out inequities in 
tax liability—thereby reflecting more 
fairly a taxpayer’s ability to pay—and 
for that reason furnishes a better yard- 
stick of need than gross income. 

In order to receive his tax credit, the 
taxpayer would need to show that he has 
purchased a qualified insurance or pre- 
payment plan. 

A qualified plan would be one where 
both the benefit package and the carrier 
or group had been approved by the ap- 
propriate State agency, which would fol- 
low established guidelines in developing 
this qualifying program. 

A Health Insurance Advisory Board, to 
be chaired by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare and to include 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
and public members, would provide the 
guidelines necessary to carry out the 
program; plan and develop programs for 
maintaining the quality of medical care; 
oversee the financial aspects of the pro- 
gram; and concern itself with the effec- 
tive use of available health manpower 
and facilities. The Health Insurance Ad- 
visory Board would report annually to 
the President and the Congress. 

As basic benefits under any qualified 
plan, medicredit requires 60 days of in- 
patient hospital.services, including ma- 
ternity services; all emergency and out- 
patient services provided in the hospital; 
and all medical services provided by an 
M.D. or a doctor of osteopathy, whether 
performed in the hospital, home, office 
or elsewhere. Supplemental benefits could 
also be provided unde~ the plan and paid 
for either with tax credits or, in the case 
of those unable to pay, with certificates. 

This approach does away with the 
need for medicaid, Mr. Speaker. Under 
title 19, we have been saying—even to the 
self-sufficient who can clothe, house, and 
feed themselves—‘‘spend yourselves to 
the point of indigency, and then we will 
move in to help.” 

Medicredit reverses that thinking. It 
says, in effect: 

“The Federal Government will see that you 
get insurance protection against the cost of 


illness so that you will not be reduced to 
indigency. 


An advantage to the plan is that it 
takes into account the varying costs of 
health care from region to region by 
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dealing with commercial insurance com- 
panies, Blue Cross, Blue Shield, or any 
prepaid group plan operating in any part 
of.the country, on the basis of an ac- 
ceptable program reflecting regional 
costs. 

Before going into the third element of 
this legislation, Mr. Speaker, let me ex- 
press! my conviction that the use of the 
insurance mechanism is essential to any 
successful program of national health in- 
surance. Without Blue Shield, Blue Cross 
and the commercial carriers under con- 
traet to the Social Security Administra- 
tion, medicare would have been an 
administrative nightmare. In fact it be- 
comes increasingly clear that the private 
sector should be involved even further 
in the medicare program, as should any 
other program that seeks to deliver ade- 
quate health care at a price Americans 
can afford. 

To summarize, then, the bill does away 
with the need for medicaid and places 
all those presently covered by medicaid 
in the mainstream of health care. 

For the higher income individuals and 
families, the bill offers realistic incen- 
tives to purchase comprehensive health 
care coverage on a voluntary basis. 

The bill utilizes to the fullest extent 
the private carriers and plans and al- 
lows the competition of the marketplace 
to operate in maintaining cost control 
and insuring quality of care. 

Medicare would be unaffected by this 
bill’s passage, for only those under 65 
years of age would be covered by medi- 
credit. 

Briefly, now, a word on costs and cost 
controls. 

As wealthy as this country is, there 
are limits to what we can undertake. 

An across-the-board national health 
insurance plan, operated regardless of 
need, will carry a price tag of sobering 
size. And no such plan I have yet seen in- 
cludes—at least to my satisfaction—a 
mechanism which promises effective cost 
control of the taxpayers’ money. 

This brings us to an essential element 
of medicredit—its provision of peer re- 
view: 

This bill calls for a constant and un- 
remitting policing mechanism. 

The appropriate medical societies 
would be charged with establishing a peer 
review mechanism that would,.among 
other things, review individual charges 
and services, wherever performed; review 
hospital and skilled nursing home admis- 
sions; review the length of stays in hos- 
pitals and skilled nursing homes; and re- 
view the need for professional services 
provided in the institution. 

The process of ongoing review can have 
nothing but a salutary effect on the pro- 
viders of services, thereby cutting down 
on the occasional or unintentional abuses 
that would otherwise occur. 

Patterns of abuse would be detected, 
and the abusers either suspended from or 
excluded from the program. Exclusion 
could follow action by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare upon the 
recommendation of the peer review com- 
mittee. 

In the case of fraud, or other clear in- 
tentional misconduct, the peer review 
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committee would be expected to bring 
ee before the appropriate licensing 
y. 

And in the event that a peer review 
committee was not established by the 
medical society within a reasonable time, 
or if established was not functioning, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, in consultation with the medical 
society, would be empowered to appoint 
a peer review committee that would 
function. 

I am frank to admit, Mr. Speaker, that 
Iam chary at this point of offering cost 
figures on medicredit or any other of 
the plans now under discussion, We have 
seen the cost estimates of medicare and 
medicaid, for instance, drastically under- 
estimated in the past. 

I will say this, however: 

Medicredit will cost a third as much, 
or a half as much, as some of the alter- 
natives we have heard proposed. And its 
total net cost will reflect tax savings 
to the Federal and State Governments 
of the money spent on medicaid—about 
$5 billion a year presently, about $7 bil- 
lion in projected increases. 

Mr. Speaker, I am requesting that this 
measure be laid on the table for 10 days 
in order to allow others to study it, and, 
if they see fit, join Representative Broy- 
HILL and me as sponsors. 

Let me now summarize briefly the pro- 
visions of the bill I introduce—the 
ager Insurance Assistance Act of 
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Summary of Legislation: It is proposed to 
incorporate in a single bill programs for: 
(1) the financing of health care for low 
income persons; (2) cash Incentives through 
tax credits for the acquisition of compre- 
hensive health insurance coyerage; and (3) 
a structured statewide system for peer re- 
view of utilization, charges and quality of 
services. The first two are incorporated under 
Title I, the last under Title TI. 


TITLE I-—-FEDERAL FINANCING OF VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH INSURANCE 


As to the first. two parts of the proposal, 
the federal government would assist in the 
financing of medical and hospital care for 
individuals and their dependents through 
participation in the cost of insurance pol- 
icies of their choice—100% premium pay- 
ment for the low-income groups, and grad- 
uated participation in the payment of premi- 
ums for other persons, based on their federal 
income tax liability. 

Entitlement to benefits would be deter- 
mined with reference to federal income tax 
liability of an individual in a particular year 
(base year). 

Part A—Health care provision for low-income 
groups 

Certificates for Health Insurance: An in- 
dividual having a tax liability of $300 or less 
in a base year would be entitled to a certifi- 
cate acceptable by carriers for health care 
insurance for himself and his dependents. 
Insurance purchased with such a full-pay 
certificate would require no beneficiary par- 
ticipation in health care charges. 

The carrier, as defined in the bill, would 
present the certificate to the federal govern- 
ment for redemption. 

Part B—Incentives for purchase of health 
insurance 


Election of Tax Credit or Insurance Cer- 


tificate: Federal contribution to insurance 
purchased by individuals under this part of 
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the program would be sealed in favor of low- 
income taxpayers—from 98% if the taxpay- 
er’s base year income tax is between $301 and 
$325, to 10% when his tax liability exceeds 
$1,300. A table of allowable percentages for 
related tax liabilities is included in the bill. 

As an example: If in 1970 a family of four 
has $6,500 of income, and uses the stand- 
ard tax deduction, its tax liability will be 
$493. The family would receive a tax credit 
of 73% of the premium cost. If his premium 
for a qualified health insurance plan or 
policy is $600, the taxpayer could reduce 
his income tax liability from $493 to $55 ($493 
less $438). The same family with an income of 
$10,500 would receive a 20% tax credit and 
reduce the tax liability by $120 (assuming 
the same $600 premium cost). 

A policy purchased under this program 
will contain deductibles: $50 per hospital 
stay, and 20% coinsurance on the first $500 
of medical services. 

Qualification of Participating Carriers: To 
participate in the plan any carrier would 
have to qualify under state law, provide cer- 
tain basic coverage, make coverage available 
without preexisting health conditions, and 
guarantee annual renewal, An assigned risk 
insurance pool among carriers would be uti- 
lized as appropriate. 

Health Insurance Coverage: Basic benefits 
in a 12-month policy period would include 60 
days of inpatient hospital care. To encourage 
utilization of less expensive facilities, two 
days in an extended care facility would count 
as one day of the 60 days allowed. Other basic 
benefits would include emergency and out- 
patient services, and. all medical services pro- 
vided by a doctor of medicine or osteopathy. 
These are minimal requisites to any qualified 
insurance policy under the program. 

A supplemental coverage could provide, in 
addition, one or more of the following: pre- 
scription drugs not otherwise covered, addi- 
tional days of inpatient and extended care 
services, blood in excess of three pints, per- 
sonal health services when furnished on 
written direction of a physician, diagnostic 
and therapeutic services, and catastrophic 
coverage of all hospital and medical costs, 
up to $25,000, after the first $300 of incurred 
expenses borne by the beneficiary, 

Health Insurance Advisory Board: A health 
insurance advisory board of eleven members, 
including the Secretary of HEW and the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue and other 
persons qualified by virtue of education, 
training, or experience, would be appointed 
by the President with Senate consent. The 
Board would establish minimum qualifica- 
tions for carriers, and in consultation with 
carriers, providers and consumers would de- 
velop programs designed to maintain the 
quality of health care and the effective uti- 
lization of available financial resources, 
health manpower and facilities. It would re- 
port annually to the President and Congress. 

PART II—PEER REVIEW (PRO) 

Peer review would be employed as a system 
of reyiew of utilization, charges and quality 
of services. As proposed in the bill, the Sec- 
retary of HEW would enter into agreements 
with State Medical Societies for the estab- 
lishment by the societies of peer review 
organizations. 

In establishing administration within a 
state, the State Medical Society would ap- 
point a five-member Commission and a nine- 
member Advisory Council. The Commission 
would then divide the state into administra- 
tive areas, and appoint a three-member Local 
Review Panel and a five-member Local Ad- 
visory Council for each such area. All mem- 
bers of the Commission and of the Panels 
would be doctors of medicine or osteopathy. 
The Advisory Council would have consumer, 
provider, and carrier representation. If the 
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State Medical Society would not or could not 
establish a peer review organization, the 
Secretary would create the Commission and 
carry out the peer review organization provi- 
sions within the terms of the act. 

Hearing and Review: Each Panel would 
consider and review information supplied by 
individuals, institutions, hospitals, govern- 
ment agencies, and carriers. Random selec- 
tion would also be employed for peer review. 

When the facts as alleged so warrant, the 
Panel would have authority to order a hear- 
ing of a provider, and the provider would 
have the right to counsel. If the provider is 
a member of a specialty or allied health 
service, a person representing such service 
would be required to sit with the Panel in an 
advisory and consultative capacity. On the 
basis of its determinations on the hearing, 
the Panel could recommend, but not impose, 
disciplinary action. 

Any recommendation for disciplinary ac- 
tion would be reviewed by the Commission, 
which could accept, reject or modify it. If 
the Commission finds that disciplinary ac- 
tion is warranted, it will make such recom- 
mendation to the Secretary. 

Disciplinary Action: The Secretary will re- 
view and act upon a commission’s recom- 
mendation for disciplinary action and may 
impose a penalty no greater than that recom- 
mended by the Commission, providing, how- 
ever, that in the case of a first-time penalty, 
the provider may be suspended from partic- 
ipation in the program for a period no longer 
than one year. Continued violations giving 
rise to a subsequent hearing and recommen- 
dation for disciplinary action would be pun- 
ishable by longer suspension or complete ex- 
clusion by the Secretary from participation 
in the programs. Upon showing of cause, 
however, the Secretary could reinstate a pro- 
vider or reduce the period of exclusion. 

The provider would have a right to judi- 
cial review of a determination of suspension 
or exclusion. 

Evidence in other Proceedings: Evidence 
and information adduced under PRO and de- 
terminations made with respect thereto 
would not be admissible in any other action, 
civil or criminal. 

Notice to Patients: An individual under 
suspension or exclusion would be required to 
take steps to advise his patients that medi- 
care (or other federal health program) will 
not pay or reimburse for his services during 
the period of his ineligibility. 

Protective Action and Communication: 
Action of a Commission or Panel member, or 
the supplying of information in carrying out 
the purpose of the PRO program, would not 
be a basis for legal liability. 

Reimbursement of Expenses; Termination 
of Agreement: Expenses of PRO would be 
reimbursed by the federal government, An 
agreement to establish and operate a PRO 
would be terminable by the Secretary if the 
State Medical Society failed to discharge its 
obligations and responsibilities thereunder; 
or by the Medical Society by giving reason- 
able notice. 


MILITARY HEALTH CARE TAKES AN 
IMPORTANT STEP FORWARD 


(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at. this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr, Speaker, yesterday 
evening, in a quiet and little-publicized 
ceremony at the Pentagon, Secretary of 
Defense, Melvin Laird, administered the 
oath of office_as Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Health and Environment), to 
Dr. Louis M. Rousselot. 
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Dr. Rousselot has been serving as a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Health 
and Medicine. 

The importance of this occasion to the 
health and welfare of members of our 
armed services and their dependents 
cannot be overestimated. Prior to yes- 
terday the Department of Defense had 
kept relegated to a nonstatutory position 
the individual responsible for the overall 
health needs of the armed services. 

As a result of the insistence of the 
House Armed Services Committee, and 
notwithstanding objections from many 
sources, the position of Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Health and Medical) 
was reestablished by law in last year's 
procurement authorization act. A new 
charter was written for this office and 
hereafter the individual occupying the 
office, will be responsible for not only 
health, but environmental problems af- 
fecting the armed services. 

Dr. Rousselot is extremely well quali- 
fied for the position to which he has 
been elevated. He is an eminent surgeon 
and was professor of clinical surgery at 
New York University before coming to 
Washington to succeed Dr. Shirley Fisk, 
another noted physician. Others who 
have occupied this important position, 
either as Assistant Secretary or Deputy 
Assistant Secretary, are Dr. Melvin Cas- 
berg, Dr. Randolph Lovelace, Dr, Frank 
Berry, and Dr. Richard Meiling. 

I can speak for all members of the 
House Armed Services Committee when 
I say we are pleased that Dr. Rousselot 
has been appointed to this position. We 
are also pleased that we succeeded in 
raising this position to a statutory office. 
Now the physicians, dentists, nurses, and 
others responsible for the health needs 
of our armed services will have a cham- 
pion to whom they can turn who will 
serve in a statutory office that cannot be 
eliminated. 

I am confident that the wisdom of our 
insistence that the health needs of our 
armed services be put under the direct 
responsibility of an individual occupying 
a statutory office will prove to be not only 
a wise move, but will also be of great as- 
sistance to the Surgeons General and the 
various Directors of the health services 
of our Armed Forces. Yesterday’s action 
may also prove to be a vital and impor- 
tant step toward solving many of the 
medical, dental and nursing problems of 
our armed services, not the least of which 
is assured health care, the retention of 
competent physicians, dentists, nurses, 
and all others whose primary duties in- 
volve the physical and mental well-being 
of our service personnal and their de- 
pendents. 


LEGISLATION TO HELP WIDOWS OF 
SERVICEMEN KILLED IN VIET- 
NAM 


(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, a national 
columnist published an article which was 
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printed in the Washington Post of July 
17, 1970, which told the tragic story of 
the death of Sgt. Maj. James H. Palmer, 
who was killed as the result of ground 
fire striking his helicopter while he was 
on a mission supporting ground troops 
in Vietnam. Even though Sergeant Ma- 
jor Palmer was recommended for the 
Silver Star for gallantry, our Govern- 
ment, according to the columnist, 
“abruptly ended payments to help keep 
his son in a special school for children 
with learning difficulties.” 

The article went on to say that Mrs. 
Palmer, who has two other children, 
“must pay $205 a month to keep her 15- 
year-old son in a special school in Falls 
Church, Va. If her hero husband had 
lived, they would need to pay only $65.” 

The columnist said: 

There are 55 other wives like Mrs. Palmer 
who have lost Government sid for handi- 
capped children because their husbands 
were killed in action. 


Unfortunately, the story is true. 

A Member of the other body an- 
nounced on July 17 that he would intro- 
duce a bill to correct this situation. 

I would like to remind that Member 
and also the entire membership of the 
House and Senate, that the House has 
on two occasions passed a bill to correct 
this gross inequity: We first passed such 
a bill in the 90th Congress on August 1, 
1968—only to have it die in the Senate. 
In this session, we passed H.R. 8413, a 
similar bill, on February 16, 1970, but as 
yet, no action has been taken in the 
Senate. 


Let me quote from the report on H.R. 
8413: 


Section 1079(d) of title 10, United States 
Code, provides a program of assistance in the 
case of dependents of a member of the 
uniformed services who are moderately or 
severely mentally retarded or who has a 
serious physical handicap. Benefits include 
training, rehabilitation, special. education, 
and institutional care. The program is limited 
to the dependents of active duty personnel. 
Therefore, retarded or handicapped depend- 
ents of personnel in Vietnam would, under 
the present workings of the law, lose their 
eligibility under the program when the sery- 
ice member dies while in receipt of hostile 
fire pay, or from an illness or injury incurred 
while eligible for such pay. His dependents 
would continue to be eligible for benefits 
under section 1079(d) of title 10, United 
States Code, with the same cost-sharing 
arrangement, until eligibility is otherwise 
terminated. 


It was only right that the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee report these bills to the 
House of Representatives to help ease 
the burden of a widow whose husband 
has made the supreme sacrifice, and the 
House in its wisdom, and on two occa- 
sions, agreed with your-Armed Services 
Committee by unanimously passing such 
legislation. 


THE C-5A—QUESTIONS BEG FOR 
ANSWERS—PRESUMPTIONS BEG 
FOR FACTS 


(Mr. RIVERS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traeous matter.) 

Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
become deeply distressed about the ripple 
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effect that often follows statements and 
charges made about military programs. 
Statements are sometimes made which, 
though perhaps meant to be fair, give a 
distorted picture because they are based 
on incomplete or inaccurate information 
or because those who do not have a deep 
knowledge of military programs arrive at 
conclusions which are not correct. These 
statements and charges are then picked 
up and repeated through various media 
and, as a result, false ideas gain wide 
currency. 

I fully. appreciate the right of every 
Member of Congress to utilize whatever 
resources he may have available to sup- 
port his position on a contrversial mat- 
ter. 

Because of my concern in this matter, 
I am going to take the time, despite my 
reluctance to get into personal debate, 
to set the record straight on some 
charges made against the C-5A by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
MOORHEAD}. 

Back on December 15, 1969—in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 115, part 
29, pages 39229-39231—the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania inserted an article 
alleging some 25 deficiencies existed on 
the C-5A aircraft. The alleged deficien- 
cies were listed in brief as findings by 
the General Accounting Office. The 
gentleman in question did say: 


This should not be considered as an of- 
ficial GAO report. 


However, the article left the distinct 
impression that the alleged deficiencies 
were findings and conclusions of the 
GAO on the C-5A as a whole. It was not 
clear from reading the article that the 
information supplied was not a complete 
statement of the GAO, and it was not 
pointed out; as the General Accounting 
Office at the time had pointed out to the 
gentleman, that GAO “could do no audit 
verification of the information with the 
short time available.” It was also not 
pointed out. that the findings applied 
only to one specific aircraft, the C-5A 
No. 9. 

There has only recently come to my 
attention the report which was supplied 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania back 
in December. Because the inference is 
so different if one reads the complete 
GAO language rather than the summa- 
tions put in the Recorp back in Decem- 
ber, I am going to insert in the RECORD 
at this point all of the list of 25 items 
provided by the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, followed in each case by the com- 
plete text of the GAO statement. Quite 
frankly, I think it will be seen that the 
impression left by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp article is quite different than that 
provided by the complete GAO material. 

In particular, the gentleman’s insertion 
in the Recorp failed to include the essen- 
tial qualifying observation of the GAO in 
the case of most of these alleged defi- 
ciencies to the effect that they “were not 
considered a problem.” As a matter of 
fact, of the 25 alleged deficiencies listed 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania, 20 
were characterized by GAO as not con- 
stituting any significant problem. 

I cannot understand why these brief 
observations of the GAO were not listed 
by the gentleman. I urge all Members to 
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read and compare each of these 25 items 
carefully and then to decide for them- 
selves whether the material included in 
the Recor represents an adequate effort 
to give Members of the Congress the 
whole truth on the issues involved. As I 
indicated, I am taking the trouble to do 
this at this particular time because of the 
wide currency that overstated charges 
can receive if not answered. The material 
follows: 


TWENTY-FIVE ITEMS ON THE C-5AÅ AND 
GAO OBSERVATIONS 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


First. The primary restriction on the air- 
plane is the result of the static wing failure. 
It is limited to a maximum of 2G’s stress 
which means the cargo compartment may not 
be loaded with more than 100,000 pounds. 


GAO DATA 


There is a primary restriction on the air- 
plane because of the static wing failure. Air 
Force has imposed a safety of flight restric- 
tion. It’s a supplement to the Operating Man- 
ual for the airplane. The restriction is that 
the A.F. has to fly the airplane at a marimum 
of 2G stress. This means that the cargo body 
cannot be loaded with more than 100,000 tbs. 
of cargo until the restriction is lifted. Not 
expected to be lifted at time first squadron 
becomes operational currently scheduled for 
June 1970. Lockheed thinks it has a satis- 
factory fix. Present plans are that the fix is 
to be incorporated in the production line on 
A/C #34. 1 thru 33 to be retrofitted. Not 
considered a problem. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Second. There has been a limitation of load 
imposed in one area of the cargo compart- 
ment because of pressurization problems. 
Like the wing deficiency, this is also a struc- 
tural problem. 

GAO DATA 


Pressurization vs. cargo-load—Limits cargo 
load in one area of the cargo department. 
Structural problem in this one area. They are 
currently working on this. No problem, 
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Third, Failures have been experienced with 
the engine mounts. Therefore, restrictions 
have been imposed on engine throttle limits 
and the plane cannot take off from unim- 
proved runways. 

GAO DATA 


Throttle of Engine—This restriction is re- 
lated to a problem of engine mount failures. 
The restriction limits fuel applied to the en- 
gine. This means that airplane can’t be flown 
from unimproved field. This could be a prob- 
lem. The strike:at G.E. No problem now. 
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Fourth. The speed of the craft has been 
limited as a result of design problems within 
the ailerons. 

GAO DATA 

Air Speed Limitations—Operating manual 
has a graph of the aircraft speed—nhas 3 zones 
(green, yellow & Red). Yellow zone is the 
outerlimits of the airplane performance en- 
velope. The restriction is that the speed can- 
not go into the yellow zone. It is due [to] 
a design problem on the aileron. Have a fix 
but not fully tested. Expect to be o.k. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Fifth. Problems exist in the terrain-follow- 
ing altimeter. The pilot cannot rely on its 
accuracy. 


GAO DATA 

Radar Altimeter—There are a number of 
these on the airplane. One of these altimeters 
is a terrain-following altimeter. Is used 
when airplane fiys low to ground. It has 
some technical problems and pilot cannot 
rely on the altimeter. No problem. 
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Sixth, The terrain-following radar has not 
been tested and cannot be used. 
GAO DATA 
Terrain-following Radar System—The sys- 
tem is not completely tested. Don’t use until 
it is demonstrated. No problem. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Seventh. Abnormal stress has occurred 


within the engine fan blades at certain speed 
settings. These speeds must be avoided. 


GAO DATA 


Engine Fan Blade Stress Limits—Stress oc- 
curs at some specific RPM setting. Engine 
should not be allowed to stay at this RPM 
for extended periods. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Eighth. A design problem in the pitch 
trim flap system prevents full operation. 


GAO DATA 


Pitch trim system—There are 3 of these 
systems on the airplane. No one of the three 
can be operated simultaneously with the 
others. This is because of a minor design 
problem, Not considered a problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Ninth. A problem exists in the landing 
gear that prevents the use of cross-wind 
landing capability. 

GAO DATA 

Landing Gear Cross Wind Position Sys- 
tem—This system permits wheels to be po- 
sitioned when landing in a cross-wind. Has 
problems, not jully tested. May have impact 
on training. Still can be landed in cross- 
wind normally. Can’t teach pilot on how to 
operate system right now. 
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Tenth. Problems with the landing gear 
prevent the use of the “kneeling” capability 
until a proposed temporary fix is incorpo- 
rated. 

- GAO DATA 

Forward kneeling—Restricted use—can- 
not forward kneel the plane. Found problem 
with nose landing gear when plane kneeled. 
Found temporary fiz, being incorporated. No 
probiem. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Eleventh. The cargo door system cannot 
be operated in flight. The correction to this 
problem has not yet been tested. This means 
the plane cannot be used for parachute 
drops of cargo. 

GAO DATA 

Cargo door system limits—Cannot operate 
door in flight. Have found correction but not 
tested yet. Don’t expect to use airdrop dur- 
ing training. No problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Twelfth. The automatic pilot cannot now 
be-used, and as a result the pilot must main- 
tain manual control of the plane at all times. 

GAO DATA 

Automatic Pilot System—Not to be used. 
Problem may have been solved, currently 
testing, expect solution will work. Expect to 
lijt restriction in a short time. No problem. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Thirteenth. Because of the autopilot prob- 
lem, the automatic throttles do not operate 
properly. 

GAO DATA 

Automatic Throttles—This ts tied into the 
automatic pilot system. Tests not completed. 
Not a problem area. 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

Fourteenth. The use of the multimode ra- 
dar has been restricted. 

GAO DATA 

Multi-Mode Radar—Use of this system is 
restricted. Not yet completely tested. No 
problem, 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Fifteenth. The pitch augmentation system 
is not operable in flight. 
GAO DATA 
Pitch Augmentation—Not operable in 
flight. Has some problems in system. No prob- 
lem for training. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Sixteenth. There is a problem with the slat 
disconnect drive, 
GAO DATA 
Slat Drive Disconnect—If disconnected in 
flight, pilot must land or go back to have 
someone connect it for him. Cannot be cor- 
rected during flight. Design problem and dis- 
connection very rare. May affect training. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Seventeenth. The inertial doppler auxiliary 
computer has not been fully developed or 
tested. 
GAO DATA 
Inertial Doppler Auziliary Computer—Lim- 
ited use. Not fully developed. Testing not 
completed. No problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Eighteenth. Use of the stall limiter system 
is restricted. 
GAO DATA 
Stall. Limiter system—Use is restricted. 
Can’t use the warning device to tell when a 
stall is imminent. Is being improved. No 
problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Nineteenth. The flight director computer 
has not been completely tested. 
GAO DATA 
Flight Director Computer—Limited use. 
Not completely tested. No problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Twentieth. There is a problem with power 
surges in the mulitmode radar in switching 
from auxiliary to internal power. 
GAO DATA 
Multi-Mode Radar—When airplane is on 
ground and using auziliary power unit, the 
radar must be turned off before switching 
to airplane power to avoid surge of power. 
No problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Twenty-first. Then engine anti-icing de- 
vices do not operate effectively. 
GAO DATA 
Engine Anti-icing—The engine doesn’t 
anti-ice efficiently. It is for preventing ice 
from forming on the engine. Not considered 
a problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Twenty-second. There are mistakes in oper- 
ating manuals. 
GAO DATA 
Amplification Emergency Gear Hydraulic 
System—This is an operating manual defi- 
ciency—Doesn’t create a problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Twenty-third. The nose landing gear signal 
light does not work. 
GAO DATA 
Nose landing gear signal—Light in cockpit 
not functioning properly. Requires pilot to 
inspect nose landing gear, Pilot has to look 
and see if gear is in place and locked. No 
problem. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Twenty-fourth. The go-around altitude 
system has not been fully tested and limits 
are placed on its all-weather landing capa- 
bilities. 
GAO DATA 
Go Around Altitude Subdsystem—This is 
part of the all-weather landing system. Has 
not been fully tested. Not used to fullest 
limits of its capabilities. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Twenty-fifth. And finally, the automatic 
liferaft release does not work. 
GAO DATA 
Automatic Life Raft Release—Rajft would 
have to be released manually. Don’t expect 
[it] to be used in training program. No 
problem. 


MILITARY SPENDING REPORT OF 
THE MEMBERS OF CONGRESS FOR 
PEACE THROUGH LAW 


(Mr. MOORHEAD asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think 
that the hucksters in the Department of 
Defense not only have outdone them- 
selves but have acted irresponsibly with 
regard to our national security. 

On July 16, 1970, Mr. Jerry W. Fried- 
heim, a deputy in the public information 
office, announced at a routine press brief- 
ing that the military spending report of 
the Members of Congress for peace 
through law contained secret informa- 
tion. I would charge that this statement 
of Mr. Friedheim—if his information is 
correct—is a severe breach of national 
security. 

The congressional staff study was pre- 
pared using only information from pub- 
lic sources. Admittedly, even public 
sources occasionally print classified in- 
formation. If there were any published 
material the republication of which in a 
congressional study would involve na- 
tional security, strong, quiet steps should 
have been taken to delete it. Instead, Mr. 
Friedheim called attention to the classi- 
fied information, if it truly is classified, 
by announcing it in a press conference. 

If the Soviet intelligence network had 
failed to read the New York Times and 
the relevant trade journals—now they 
know the straight dope from Mr. Fried- 
heim. 

His lack of judgment is appalling. He 
seems motivated more to intimidate the 
Congress than to protect the basic secu- 
rity of the country. I for one do not take 
this matter lightly and think that it 
would be appropriate for Mr. Friedheim 
to resign immediately. 

I also deplore the casual way in which 
this whole matter was handled by the 
Pentagon. Matters concerning the na- 
tional security should be given top pri- 
ority attention. If, indeed, the Pentagon 
felt that there was information in the re- 
port that would compromise the Nation’s 
security, strong measures should have 
been taken to prevent the distribution 
of the material rather than using it for 
propaganda purposes. 

Let me tell you how long the Penta- 
gon knew about this report and its con- 
tents. In early June, one of the few 
preliminary draft copies of this report 
in existence turned up in the Pentagon 
security group. 

After this report had been thoroughly 
reviewed by the supersleuths in the 
Pentagon who ostensibly think constant- 
ly of the Nation’s security, copies were 
sent to selected members of the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees 
on June 20. It was not double wrapped 
in accordance with security regulations, 
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and there was no notification made to 
these members that the Pentagon had 
submitted them. classified information. 
If the report contained this, handling it 
constituted serious breach of security on 
the part of the Pentagon, 

It was not until July 8, almost 3 weeks 
later that Richard Capen, Assistant to 
the Secretary of Defense for Legislative 
Affairs almost casually sent a letter to 
Senator HATFIELD indicating that there 
was classified information included in 
the report and that they would await the 
Senator’s instructions on how to deal 
with these problems. 

I charge that this is an irresponsible 
manner in which to handle a situation 
if it were critical to the national security. 

Why was a letter to Senator HAT- 
FIELD—pointing out the existence of clas- 
sified information—sent to an office in 
which the staff person who received it 
did not have a security clearance? 

Why was Senator HATFIELD not con- 
tacted personally by an official of the 
Pentagon's security group who could 
identify the classified portions? The staff 
person who wrote the section in question 
could have been contacted and the ques- 
tionable information could have been 
deleted immediately. There were limited 
copies at that time and the probability 
was high that all of them could have 
been.Jocated and changed. 

If the draft was reviewed in mid-June— 
why did it take the Pentagon 3 weeks 
to contact Senator HATFIELD? 

Regulations affecting the Nation's se- 
curity are not political playthings to be 
bent and twisted at will. When these 
regulations are misused as in this case 
and when the cloak of security is spread 
over purely public information in at- 
tempts to intimidate Members of Con- 
gress—then the proper use of security 
is weakened. Such abuse unfortunately 
has led to an increasing lack of credibility 
in. our whole security system. This is in- 
tolerable. 

I suspect that the security question 
has again been grossly abused in this 
case—that this whole question was 
raised in an attempt to discredit this re- 
port and to discourage future efforts by 
the Congress to become informed on mil- 
itary questions and to arrive at some 
sort of independent judgment. 

I have made a number of calls to Mr. 
Friedheim and Mr. Capen to ask them 
to identify to me privately those sections 
of the report that contain classified ma- 
terial and I assured them that we could 
cite public sources of the information. It 
has been a full week now since their 
charge and my first call, and they have 
yet to come forth with an itemized list 
of violations. According to people who are 
familiar with security reviews it would 
take a maximum of 8 hours to review our 
military spending report. So where is the 
Pentagon with their specifics? 

Uniess Mr. Capen can immediately 
come forward and justify his handling of 
this case he should resign immediately. 

This is not the first time that I have 
encountered the misuse of security clas- 
sification in the past year to intimidate 
and hopefully silence criticisms on na- 
tional issues. 

The case of A: E. Fitzgerald, ‘the de- 
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posed Air Force cost expert, who was 
fired by the Pentagon as a result, of his 
testimony before Congress, is probably 
the most serious case in point. In the 
spring of 1969, after Fitzgerald’s testi- 
mony on the C-—5A cost overruns, Mr. 
Seamans, Secretary of the Air Force, told 
the House Armed Services Committee 
that Fitzgerald had passed confidential 
documents to Members of Congress. This 
was a wholly unsubstantiated and false 
charge as admitted later by Seamans 
himself—but was never changed in the 
public record of that hearing. Seven 
months later in testimony before the 
Joint Economic Committee, he told me 
that he was sorry—that the charge was 
false. This is a serious charge to make 
against a person and should not be al- 
lowed to pass lightly. Seamans had four 
months in which to change the record 
or at least to make a public statement 
setting the record straight—he never did. 

The major point is that the Air Force 
used a completely false “security” viola- 
tion charge in an effort to discredit Fitz- 
gerald’s accurate and honest testimony. 
Moreover, this unconscionable tactic 
worked, at least with the Armed Services 
Committee. Following Seaman’s false 
charge the members of the committee 
exhorted Seamans to fire Fitzgerald— 
less than 6 months later, Seamans an- 
nounced that A. E. Fitzgerald’s job had 
been abolished. 

Once again, the Defense Department 
is dragging out the red herring of secu- 
rity in order to avoid and obscure the 
real issues. Once again, ad hominem is 
substituted for logic. Once again, the 
taxpayer is being bewildered by a smoke 
screen of phony security charges. The 
Pentagon’s true purpose is, I believe, to 
scare off faint-hearted economy advo- 
cates. 

Well, I have news for the Pentagon. 
At least some advocates of ecOnomy and 
truth in Government are not going to be 
seared off. 

The Department of Defense has made 
very serious charges. Here and now, I 
challenge them to produce facts to back 
up their charges. If the Department of 
Defense can prove their charges let them 
to so, and bring appropriate legal ac- 
tion. If Members of this body who have 
supported the Pentagon’s charges can 
back up their accusations, let them do 
so. 

At this point, I will yield time to any 
Member who wishes to present specifics 
to back up the Pentagon’s charges—I will 
be prepared to answer these charges in 
the Recorp tomorrow. 

If the Pentagon’s charges cannot be 
proved, I suggest that some high-level 
resignations are in order. In particular, 
I suggest that Mr. Friedheim and Mr. 
Capen should resign forthwith. 

They appear to be guilty of breaches 
of security. If the material contained in 
the staff study, in fact, was not classi- 
fied then these gentlemen have violated 
security regulations, for it is a breach 
of regulations: to knowingly classify in- 
formation that is not classified. If the 
material is classified, then it was not 
transmitted in accordance with security 
regulations; In either case security regu- 
lations have been broken. 
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There appears to be an emerging pat- 
tern whereby the Pentagon through the 
abuse of security regulations more and 
more seeks to discredit, intimidate, and 
silence dissent. 

This my colleagues is doubly danger- 
ous. It harms those who would oppose 
the Pentagon, and it stifles criticism and 
free exchange so necessary to our form 
of Government. Equally important, it 
demeans and therefore weakens. true 
national security. The enemy of this 
Nation lies outside the country, it is not 
our citizens within, 

Those who abuse security regulations, 
and misuse them ultimately compromise 
the Nation’s security. For these reasons, 
Mr. Friedheim and Mr. Capen should be 
called upon to resign on the basis that 
they have exercised extremely poor judg- 
ment in this case. 


IMPORTATION OF BEEF 


(Mr. BERRY asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, for over & 
year and increasingly during the past 6 
months, we have read in our national 
news media and heard from a well orga- 
nized and foreign financed lobby of the 
need for increased importation of beef 
into the United States. 

This is, I contend, a malign proposal 
which would bring catastrophic results to 
our domestic cattle producer. Before the 
administration or Congress makes any 
further hasty and unqualified decisions 
with regard to the abolition of our pres- 
ent quota system, I think we should take 
an indepth look into the plight of the 
cattle producer and his importance to 
our entire Nation. 

The production of beef in the United 
States is big business. It is the largest 
of the agriculture industries and in 1969 
had total sales of $20 billion or 27 per- 
cent of the total farm sales, Let me point 
out at this time that the cattle industry 
receives not the first penny of Federal 
subsidies—a unique accomplishment in 
these times. 

Beef is important to the economy of all 
50 States. There is some form of cattle 
production in all States. In several States 
beef accounts for 60 to 70 percent of the 
total farm sales. In eight others it 
amounts to more than 50 percent and 
in 34 States more than 10 percent. 
Thirty-five States at the present have 
more than 1 million head of cattle. 

In 1969 there were over 10 million 
farm employees with a large percentage 
of them being directly on indirectly in- 
volved in the production of beef by way 
of the beef industries consumption of 
grain—of which it is the largest single 
consumer. 

To the consumer, beef is the largest 
single item in the weekly grocery basket. 
It is little wonder that the housewife 


feels she has a vested concern in the 
price of beef. 


Domestic production; we see, does have 
an-important role in the economy of our 
Nation. A prosperous beef industry isa 
necessity if we are to maintain a healthy 
farm picture. History has shown us that 
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prosperity on the farm is an indication of 
the well-being of the Nation as a whole. 

The situation facing the cattle indus- 
try today is pure and simply one of their 
existence being threatened by increas- 
ing amounts of beef imports which are 
serving to disrupt the domestic market. 
The question facing us is whether as 
responsible legislators we will sacrifice 
our domestic producers to satisfy the ex- 
pansion desires of the foreign exporters 
of beef or whether we will take action to 
protect our farmers here at home, 

The problem is not a new one, It has 
been with us for a number of years. By 
1958 it had reached serious proportions 
with the rate of imports increasing near- 
ly three times over the previous year 
from 249.447 million pounds to 636.397 
million pounds. By 1963 imports of beef 
had skyrocketed to 1,032 million pounds 
and in 1964 hit a peak of 1,185 million 
pounds. This latter figure is equal to the 
combined cattle production in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Idaho, Montana, 
and Wyoming for that year. These are 
the States that we usually consider to be 
at the heart of our domestic beef produc- 
tion. Comparing population growth to in- 
crease in beef imports in the years be- 
tween 1957 and 1964, we see that while 
population rose slightly over 6 percent 
the rate of increase of cattle imports was 
nearly 500 percent. 

The cause for this sudden and serious 
increase is twofold. The European Com- 
mon Market in the early 1960’s imposed 
stringent restrictions on beef imports 
from nonmember nations. At present 
they have tariffs of 58 to 118 percent ad 
valorem on cattle while the United States 
maintains a 3-cent per pound or 11 per- 
cent. This is 47 percent less than the 
smallest Common Market equivalent. 

This action by our European allies 
forced nations like Australia, whose beef 
imports account for 50 percent of its 
total exports, to find another market. 
The United States because of its large de- 
mand and high prices was the natural 
substitute. The United States at this time 
had few tariff restrictions and was thus 
readily available for foreign imports. 

The second reason for the notable in- 
crease in these 7 years was the technical 
advancements. in refrigeration and the 
faster and more efficient means of trans- 
portation. This is why in the years be- 
tween 1957 and 1964 beef importation 
into the. United States rose five times 
what it had previously been, The con- 
tinued existence of large numbers of our 
domestic producers was. in doubt, 

The domestic market was flooded and 
we had a full fledge crisis on our hands. 
The market for steers crashed with the 
result being that large numbers of cattle- 
men were forced out of business. In the 
fall of 1962 choice steers were selling 
for slightly over $30 per hundredweight. 
By January the price had fallen to $27.27 
and in May of 1964 hit rock bottom with 
a $20.50 price. This is a decline of $10 
in a period of less than 24 months, I ask 
you how many other industries have been 
accorded such ill treatment and -have 
continued to strive to exist. 

The cattle industry was in serious 
trouble. Gross cash income fell $350 mil- 
lion while the total farm income dropped 
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$700 million. The farm parity ratio 
dropped to a 75 percent figure in April 
of 1964. This was the lowest level since 
the depression years of the 1930's. 

The increase in imports to 11 percent 
of our total production of beef had 
brought a chaotic state of affairs to the 
cattle farm. Foreign beef accounted for 
more than 1 month of our total domestic 
production or 4.1 million head of beef 
at 800 pounds in 1964. 

The entire economy felt the backlash 
of this disaster on our cattle farms. The 
sale of farm equipment, trucks, cars, 
grain, and other related products suffered 
with resulting drops in sales of 10 to 50 
percent. This was not a regional crisis or 
one affecting only a minority of our pop- 
ulation. It was of national concern and 
affected the pocketbooks of all Ameri- 
cans. 

Senator Hruska made a vain attempt 
during these crisis months to amend the 
Wheat-Cotton Act of 1964 with a pro- 
posal to establish an effective quota on 
beef imports. This measure that would 
have been the saving grace for a num- 
ber of beef producers and a great boost 
to all others failed in the Senate by two 
votes—44 to 46. 

Later in that year a compromise 
measure was passed. This “milk-toast 
substitute’ was offered by Senators 
MANSFIELD and McGovern and was sup- 
ported by the Democratic administra- 
tion of Lyndon Johnson. It did nothing 
but to temporarily relieve the problem 
and is the primary reason why now, 6 
years later, we are faced with another 
crisis situation. If the Hruska bill had 
become law, many of today’s problems 
would have been prevented. 

The 1964 legislation serves to limit 
certain quantities of foreign meat—fresh, 
chilled, and frozen beef, veal, and mut- 
ton. The base quota for beef imports was 
set at 725,400,000 pounds. This was the 
average for the years between 1959 and 
1963. May I point out at this time that a 
large percentage of our present problem 
has stemmed from this base figure which 
in its conception was made to include the 
tragic year of 1964 which saw imports 
rise to crisis proportions. Because of this, 
the base quota in all following years has 
been out of line with the real situation. 

The United States, as always, willing 
to satisfy the foreign producer, had built 
into this law a figure that has allowed 
foreign imports to increase yearly at a 
rate equal to our domestic production 
increase. Because of this figure, allowing 
our overseas competition to share in 
our growing market, from 1965 to 1969, 
imports have increased from 848.7 mil- 
lion pounds to 998.8 million pounds, an 
increase of 27 percent. 

In addition the Mansfield-McGovern 
bill provided a 10 percent override to 
exist. This trigger figure, 10 percent 
above the established quota figure, had 
to. be reached for the quota to be imple- 
mented. I ask you what was the purpose 
in establishing a quota at all, if we are 
going to allow foreign competition to ex- 
ceed their allowed imports by 10 percent 
year after year. This has been just an- 
other loophole in the 1964 legislation 
which has put additional hardships on 
our domestic producers. 
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In 1968 and every year since, all over- 
seas nations exporting beef into the 
United States agreed to a self-restraint 
program which would put total imports 
slightly below the trigger figure of 110 
percent. In 1970 this large figure was 
to be 1,098.7 million pounds. This is 62.6 
million pounds above the established 
figure or 6 percent of the total imports. 

In recent years the beef producing na- 
tions of the world have gone to long 
lengths to circumvent these agreements 
and their restrictions. These nations ap- 
parently feel as though they deserve a 
larger share of the American market and 
are willing to disavow their agreements to 
secure increased profits from the 
market, 

The profits from exporting beef to 
America cannot be undervalued. For 
example, Australia, the largest exporter 
of beef to the United States, yearly re- 
ceives over one-quarter of a billion dol- 
lars from these exports. 

Australia and other nations have de- 
vised a transshipment plan to get this in- 
creased share in the American market. 
This is a method of using a third nation 
to actually ship the beef into the United 
States while in actuality it has originated 
in a second nation—usually one of the 
large beef export nations. This allows 
beef to enter the United States under a 
third nation’s quota and not be counted 
against the quota of the country of 
origin. 

May I commend President Nixon and 
Secretary Hardin for their recent actions 
to curb this illegal method of importa- 
tion. 

In 1970 this problem has again reached 
crisis proportions. The 1964 legislation 
has finally been exposed for its many 
loopholes. During the first 4 months of 
this year beef imports have totaled 425.9 
million pounds or 40.1 percent of the total 
quota for the year. This can be compared 
to 318.4 million pounds in 1969 and 
295.8 million pounds for 1968 during the 
same time period. 

If foreign shipments continue at the 
same rate they have established during 
the first quarter of this year, they will ex- 
ceed the 110 percent level in 10 months 
or by the end of September. 

It is apparent through the actions of 
these exporting nations, specifically their 
rapid shipments, that they feel the 
United States is prepared to give them a 
larger part of our market by either not 
imposing the quota or when the trigger 
figure is reached revising it or totally 
disregarding it. 

The beef situation here at home has 
been complicated further by its becoming 
the whipping post for the gripes of the 
consumer. A congressional subcommittee 
of this body recently proposed that the 
Federal Government set up another of its 
commissions to determine the amount of 
beef needed and to then balance foreign 
imports with domestic production. The 
Commission is to be composed of six 
Members of the Senate, six Members of 
the House, and six appointees of the 
President. Not a single provision is made 
for representation of the cattle industry 
on this Commission which is to determine 
its future. I contend that this would be 
unlawful Government control of an in- 
dustry, and of an industry that has been 
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able to and will continue to be able to 
manage its own affairs in an effective 
manner without outside interference. 

The mayor of our largest city has called 
for unlimited imports of beef into our 
Nation. He argued that the consumer 
was unable to pay the high prices for 
beef and that a policy of free trade with 
regard to beef would be the solution to 
the situation and give the housewife 
needed added savings. 

Once again the cattle industry has be- 
come the scapegoat for politicans search- 
ing for the support of the urban family 
with total disregard for the livelihood of 
our rural producers. 

If these men for one moment would 
consider what their pragmatic proposals 
would do to the cattle producer and 
eventually to the consumer they would 
have reservations, I am sure. 

Let us look at the price of beef during 
the past two decades and see just how 
much the cattle industry has profited 
from our booming economy. In 1964 the 
average hourly wage for the manufactur- 
ing industry was $1.78 while in April of 
this year it had skyrocketed to $3.38, or 
almost doubled. Since 1960 consumer 
services other than rent have risen 46.3 
percent, per capita disposable income is 
up 63 percent, the cost of all food has 
increased 29.6 percent yet the price of 
retail meat has increased only 20.7 per 
cent and only a small portion of that has 
gone to the cattle producer. 

In 1950 the price of cattle was $29.28 
per 100 pounds for choice steers. This 
year 1970, two decades later, the price 
has taken a phenominal 3 percent in- 
crease to $30.52. If we use the current 
dollar, with it being in 1970 worth only 
60 cents of the 1950 dollar, we see that 
the figure would fall to $18.31. 

It is:thus obvious that the cattle pro- 
ducer has not profited from our bounti- 
ful economy. Of the 20.7 percent increase 
in meat prices he has received only 3 per 
cent. The remaining 17.7 percent has 
gone to the meat packer and the retail 
market, much of which has been eaten up 
by wage increases. 

Yet the mayor of New York proposes 
that we increase beef imports. I will grant 
that for a time the prices of beef would 
be lower but this would be the result 
of over supply: In the long run great in- 
creases would be shown. Because of the 
foreign competition, domestic producers 
would be driven out of business and 
America would then become dependent 
on foreign suppliers who would undoubt- 
edly force prices to skyrocket to a figure 
they felt was the highest American con- 
sSumers would pay. How can we expect 
American industries to compete with 
their overseas counterparts which often 
pay hourly wages of less than 30 cents? 
How can we permit the American house- 
wife to become totally dependent on for- 
eign cattle production for her dinner 
table? 

A second argument for the increase in 
imports is the fear that the domestic 
market cannot meet added demands for 
beef in the coming years. 

In 1969 red meat consumption was 182 
pounds per person, or the fifth largest in 
the world. Of this 182 pounds, 110.7 
pounds were beef. This.is an increase of 
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25.7 pounds over the 1960 figure. To the 
average American beef is an important 
part of his daily food consumption, we 
see. 

Increased production of beef comes 
from three sources: First, increasing the 
number of feed cattle through the reduc- 
tion in slaughtering of calves, second, re- 
duction in slaughter of nonfed steers and 
heifers and, third, increased production 
of cattle from birth. 

In the area of increased production 
through decreased slaughter of calves, 
since 1950 the rate has fallen 50 percent. 
The slaughter of nonfed cattle has 
dropped from 5,664,000 to 3,033,000 head. 
In the increased production from birth, 
in 1969 there were 330,000 additional 
head and in 1970 there will be an esti- 
mated additional 1 million by the end of 
the year. This is the first significant 
change in cattle population in the last 6 
years. The cattlemen of American are in- 
terested in meeting the additional de- 
mand for beef and are actively working 
to do so. 

For a moment let us look at what the 
USDA estimates our needs to be in the 
next 5 years. By 1975 they estimate we 
should need 25.8 billion pounds of beef 
for consumption. This is computed using 
the estimates of population growth of 1.1 
percent per annum and the estimate of 
added increase in beef consumption of 1 
percent per year. 

This would be an additional 4 million 
head of cattle in addition to our present 
110 million. We now have over 14% mil- 
lion beef producers and if during the 
next 5 years, each would increase their 
herds. by three cows, we will meet the 
additional demands. If we give the cattle 
ranchers a reasonable price incentive and 
assurance of their future, there is no rea- 
son why they cannot meet the need for 4 
million more head of cattle. 

The price of beef is not unreasonable 
when one considers the larger extents 
that all other consumer goods and serv- 
ices have increased. The cattle industry, 
I have: pointed out, can meet the domestic 
demand of the future. I ask you why then 
should we give the foreign producers an 
increased share in the American market 
when our domestic industry can meet the 
demands put on it? 

In the past 2 years the quota law and 
related agreements have worked to at 
least a somewhat effective control of beef 
imports. They have served to stabilize the 
volume of imports and have given the 
American farmer some assurance of what 
the market will be like, On the other 
hand they have give the foreign producer 
a fair share of the American market. 

The developments of 1970 have forced 
us to now consider amendments to the 
present law—Public Law 88-482 to pro- 
tect our own cattlemen. They can not 
endure another crisis like the one in 
1963-64. The time is now to enact legis- 


lation to come to the aid of our cattle 
producers. 


Under H.R. 9407, my bill, and related 
bills, a quarterly quota on imports would 
be established. This would make fluctu- 
ations such as those that occurred in the 
first quarter of this year impossible. It 
would give the American beef producer 
an accurate estimate of what he could 
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expect the market to be like in a par- 
ticular month. 

This legislation would abolish the 10 
percent trigger figure. Why should we 
allow imports to reach a level of 10 per- 
cent above the quota figure before the 
quota is put into effect. It would extend 
the quota to include fresh, chilled, or 
frozen meat of lamb, swine, all beef and 
pork sausage and prepared and preserved 
pork, beef, and veal. 

It would maintain the base figure at 
725,800,000 pounds but in doing so would 
eliminate the growth formula which has 
allowed imports to reach. 998,000,000 
pounds in 1969. 

This bill would change the mechanism 
which the Secretary of Agriculture is to 
use to establish the volume of imports. 
These levels in the future would be set 
according to recorded levels of imports 
with the: quota being then imposed on 
the actual level of imports and not the 
Secretary’s estimate. 

Finally the bill would provide that all 
offshore purchases of beef, veal, lamb, 
pork, and mutton be included under the 
quota of the country of origin. This 
would include all purchases by the De- 
partment of Defense for our troops at 
home and abroad. 

Congress must take action now to pro- 
tect our cattle farmers. The recent ac- 
tions by the President have helped the 
situation but they have hardly eliminat- 
ed them. 

It is now up to each of us to take ac- 
tions-to protect this very valuable area 
of American production before time runs 
out. 

Abraham Lincoln once related that: 

He hadn’t learned much about economics 
and especially foreign trade but I do know 
that if we use American steel to make rall- 
road ties, we have the money and the ties; 
whereas if we bought the ties from a for- 
eign mill we don't have the money. 


In this session of Congress when we 
are considering all types of tariff re- 
strictions, let us keep these words of our 
16th President in mind, Let us never for- 
get that the purpose of our Federal Gov- 
ernment is to serve the people of the 
United States first and foremost. This 
is not to say that we should follow a 
policy of protectionism and isolate our- 
selves from the rest of the world. We 
all know that foreign imports and our 
own exports are valuable parts of our 
economy. But. when foreign imports en- 
danger the livelihood of our own domes- 
tic producers, as has been the case with 
the beef industry, it is time for positive 
preventive steps to be taken. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY OF BROAD- 
CASTING IN THE UNITED STATES 


(Mr. TIERNAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr: TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, 1970 is 
the golden anniversary of broadcasting 
in the United States. A current radio 
commercial claims 50 years of great ac- 
complishments. by broadcasters, and 
“The best is yet to come.” That state- 
ment holds true for the overwhelming 
majority.of broadcasters in America, but 
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there are others who fall so far short of 
greatness that they cast a blot on the 
record of the entire broadcasting indus- 
try. I believe we have an example of just 
such a station’s performance before the 
Federal Communications Commission at 
the present time. 

Radio Station. KTRG in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, has been cited for 26 alleged 
violations of the Communications Act of 
1934. It is on open record that the FCC 
has received numerous and continuous 
complaints of a serious and substantial 
nature concerning the operation of 
KTRG. When one looks further into the 
“complaints,” it is clear that the record 
of KTRG is shocking. If the 26 allega- 
tions submitted by the Chief of the FCC’s 
Hearing Division are true, then surely 
this license should be revoked immedi- 
ately. 

KTRG is accused of: utilizing access 
to the public airways to obtain money 
from members of the Japanese com- 
munity with threats that otherwise their 
character will be defamed over the sta- 
tion’s facilities; violations of the per- 
sonal attack rules; violation of the fair- 
ness doctrine; and the use of the broad- 
cast facilities for personal benefit—that 
is, the advancement of the campaign for 
Governor of Hawaii by KTRG’s prési- 
dent, David Watumul. Add to these 
breaches of duty the allegations that 
KTRG apparently staged the shutdown 
of the station in order to spur its listen- 
ers into a massive letterwriting campaign 
to the FCC urging quick renewal of their 
license, and we have a case of monu- 
mental misuse of the public airways. 

In the bill of particulars published by 
the FCC it is further noted that KTRG 
employed a man who used filthy Japa- 
nese language to insult and slander mem- 
bers of the Japanese community. Station 
KTRG has taken editorial positions on 
controversial issues of public importance 
without affirmatively seeking to encour- 
age and implement the presentation of 
contrasting views. It is further alleged 
that KTRG has not been law abiding. 
The station publicized its intention to re- 
fuse to comply with the census laws of 
the United States, and’has urged and en- 
couraged others to do the same. The al- 
legations also say that-the facilities of 
KTRG were used to encourage unlawful 
activities. 

If there is any substance of truth to 
any of these allegations then surely 
KTRG should not be on the air today. 
This station showed no desire to ascer- 
tain community needs and purposely dis- 
torted issues and comments of listeners 
for their own personal benefit. The ac- 
tions of this station are an affront to the 
people of Hawaii, and I find it a personal 
affront that we in Congress and the FCC 
allow this condition to continue. 

There are too many deserving people 
who would like the opportunity to use a 
radio license for the benefit of the com- 
munity, for us to allow any licensee to 
continue broadcasting when his per- 
formance is so overwhelmingly pathetic. 
The FCC has said that the complaints 


against KTRG “raise questions as to 
whether the licensee has been operating 


KRTG in conformity with Commission 
rules and regulations and in the public 
interest.” : 
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I contend that such a statement by the 
Commission raises questions in my mind 
as to whether they have any comprehen- 
sion of the public interest. If they had, the 
FCC would surely not make such a weak 
statement concerning KTRG. The FCC 
has been too lenient for too long on 
scoflaws and those broadcasters who 
openly disregard the public interest and 
corrupt the use of this very valuable 
franchise. If the Commission hopes to 
gain any respect as a regulatory agency, 
it must begin to deal forthrightly with 
those whose choose to disobey the rules. 
KTRG should not go unscathed. 

I would like to remind my colleagues 
that over a year ago I brought out how 
WIFE, a station in Indianapolis, had mis- 
used its franchise to broadcast. The 
WIFE and KTRG cases underscore the 
inadequacies of the Communications Act 
of 1934. It is clear that the public has 
not been served by these broadcasters, 
They should not be on the air today. 

These are the cases that have come 
to my attention. One wonders just how 
many other licensees are so prostituted. 

It is clearly not in the public interest 
that the FCC, in the face of reckless dis- 
regard of their rules, should treat these 
cases so lightly. The Congress should not 
be forced to act as a watchdog over the 
agency set up to insure that the field of 
communications is used for the public’s 
interest, convenience and necessity. 

The public has the right to have a 
broadcast industry that attempts to deal 
fairly with issues and tries to meet com- 
munity needs. Clearly, WIFE, KTRG, 
and how many others we do not know, 
are failing miserably in this regard. 

We, as elected officials, must not let 
such ineptitude exist. These cases are 
blatant reminders of how our system is 
failing the people. The Congress is al- 
ready late in its effort to reclaim com- 
munications in America for the people. 
Let us not drag our feet any longer. 


BUCHWALD ON COMMISSIONS 


(Mr, MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Record and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to report to the House that Art Buchwald 
tells it like it is. 

As chairman of the Special Studies 
Subcommittee of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee, I have been presiding 
over a study into the operations of Presi- 
dential commissions. The subcommittee 
has held two sets of hearings so far this 
year, which are now available. Additional 
hearings will be held. They have demon- 
strated the ephemeral quality of these 
commissions. 

Mr. Buchwald’s column of July 23, 
1970, in the Washington Post reports on 
the secret burial grounds of reports and 
studies made by Presidential commis- 
sions. Our evidence indicates that most 
reports are buried and that individuals 
who have served on such study groups do 


feel a deep personal loss when their work 
has been buried. In fact, we have been 


informed that our count of past Presi- 
dential commissions practically conforms 
to a count of the headstones in the ceme- 
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tery. Further, the area appears to con- 
tain adequate space for the reports of 
present and future commissions. Mr. 
Gottfried Snellenbach, the caretaker of 
the burial area for Government reports 
since the Harding administration, is so 
knowledgeable on the subject of Presi- 
dential commissions that we have ex- 
tended to him an invitation to testify 
at our next hearing. 

At this point in the Recorp, I submit 
the article by Mr. Buchwald referred to 


above: 
COSTLY Reports VIEWED GRAVELY 


(By Art Buchwald) 


This is a government of reports and studies. 
No matter what happens in this nation the 
first solution is to appoint a commission to 
study it. The commissions take one year, 
two years, some even longer, and then they 
make their report to the President. If the 
President agrees with the report, it’s released 
to the nation. If he or his staff disagrees with 
it, it's buried. But where? 

Just by chance I discovered the secret 
burial grounds of reports and studies made 
by presidential commissions. The cemetery is 
located on a hill overlooking the upper 
Potomac. It is quiet and deserted, and only 
the chirping of birds or the call of a hoot owl 
can be heard. 

Mr. Gottfried Snellenbach has been care- 
taker of the burial area for government 
reports since the Harding administration, and 
after I assured him I would not dig up any 
of the graves, he let me enter the large well- 
kept grounds, 

“We've got some of the great reports of all 
times ‘buried here,” Mr. Snellenbach said. 
“We've got reports that cost $20 million, and 
we've got reports that cost $2,000, but in the 
end they all wind up here, buried 6 feet 
under.” 

“Sir, what kind of reports are resting here?” 

“It might be better to ask what kind of 
reports aren’t buried here. We have reports 
on violence, studies on blacks, students, un- 
employment, the economy, the Communist 
threat, housing, health care, law and order. 
You name it, and we've buried it.” 

“How does a report-find its final resting 
spot in this setting?” 

“Well, as you know, the President is always 
appointing a commission to study some- 
thing or other, and after the study they're 
supposed to hand in a report. Now, lots of 
times the President has no intention of pay- 
ing any attention to the report, and it's dead 
before it's even written. Other times some- 
one on the President's staff reads a report 
handed in by a commission and says, “This 
stuff is dynamite. We have to kill it.’ 

“In some cases the President says, ‘Let’s 
release this report to the press and then bury 
it? Occasionally a report will just die of 
heartbreak because nobody pays any atten- 
tion to it. 

“In any case, after the report is dead, it 
has to be buried, because if you're President 
you don't want someone finding it at a later 
date and using it against you. 

“So every week each report that has died 
is placed in a pine box and loaded on a gov- 
ernment hearse and brought up here, where 
we have a simple ceremony before lowering it 
into the ground. 

“If it’s a blue ribbon panel report that’s 
been killed in action, we give it a 2l1-gun 
salute. Otherwise; we lay it to rest with as 
little fuss as possible.” 

“This cemetery goes for miles and miles," I 

d. 


“No one knows how many reports have 
been buried here by the different Presidents.” 

“Mr, Snellenbach, this is a beautiful ceme- 
tery and very impressive, but why does the 
government go to sö much trouble and ex- 
pense to keep it up for nothing more than 
paper reports?” 
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“You must understand that most of the 
men asked to serve on the presidential com- 
missions are very important citizens. They 
Spend months and years working on these 
reports, and they feel very close to them. 
When their reports are killed or buried, these 
men feel a personal loss. Many days you will 
see them sitting here next to the tombstones 
of their studies, tears rolling down their 
cheeks. No matter how long you work here, 
it still gets to you.” 


MERCURY CONTAMINATION— 
ADMINISTRATION IN ACTION 


(Mr. MONAGAN asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
21, 1970, I brought to the attention of the 
House the inadequacy of the abatement 
action involving mercury contamination 
being undertaken by the Departments of 
Interior and Justice. 

I now wish to report that Secretary 
Walter Hickel announced on July 22 that 
he is seeking legal action against 13 U.S. 
industrial firms for “discharge into the 
Nation’s waterways” of enough mercury 
to be “a serious hazard to public health.” 
I commend Secretary Hickel for his 
action. 

At the same time it was announced 
that the Department of Justice repre- 
sentative conferring with Mr. Hickel 
stated that no firm decision had been 
made yet, on whether or how to take 
action. 

If the facts disclose that the discharge 
of mercury wastes is a serious hazard to 
the public’s health, I urge the Depart- 
ment of Justice to bring suit promptly 
utilizing as grounds for the action the 
Federal Water Quality Administration 
Act and the Refuse Act of 1899. Discharge 
of mercury wastes into our water can be 
a serious hazard to man and warrants 
responsible abatement action. The De- 
partment of Justice should revoke its 
present guidelines to its attorneys which 
allows suits against “accidental and in- 
frequent” industrial polluters but permits 
day to day dumping of mercury by pol- 
luters.. The Department should demon- 
Strate initiative and leadership by using 
the legal tools that the Congress has 
provided. 


THE ANNIVERSARY OF PUERTO 
RICO CONSTITUTION DAY 


(Mr, ROONEY of New York asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. Speak- 
er, 18 years ago this Saturday there be- 
gan one of the most impressive experi- 
ments in American history. Truly the 
date July 25, 1952, marks the beginning 
of one of the most satisfactory agree- 
ments ever reached by this Government 
with any group of people. For on this 
day 2,500,000 Puerto Ricans were given 
assurance of all the liberties and the 
freedoms enjoyed by their fellow Ameri- 
can citizens. 

It is small wonder that the people in 
Puerto Rico and their kinsmen living 
here celebrate with deep emotion the an- 
niversary of the adoption of their con- 
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stitution which brought commonwealth 
status to their delightful island home. 

I count it a distinct honor and a cher- 
ished memory to have been permitted by 
the late Speaker Sam Rayburn of Texas 
to chair the deliberations of this body 
during the enaction of the legislation 
which changed Puerto Rico’s status of a 
semicolonial area of virtual dependency 
to full partnership with our Federal 
Government. 

I recall with deep satisfaction my priv- 
ileged association with the almost leg- 
endary “saint of Puerto Rico,” my good 
friend and former Governor, Luis Munoz 
Marin, Working month after month with 
the Puerto Rican people’s hero and his 
many fine associates was indeed a most 
rewarding and gratifying experience. 

This anniversary date is of greater sig- 
nificance to our Puerto Rican neighbors 
than that of the day in July 1898 when 
American military forces wrested the 
island from the four-century domina- 
tion by Spain. 

It is a date of even greater historic 
significance than the date in 1899 when 
Puerto Rico was officially ceded to the 
United States under the Treaty of Paris. 

This is true even though the years 
1898 and 1899 marked the end of years 
upon years of hopeless thralldom and 
abject poverty for evéry man, woman, 
and child—a span of slavery years dat- 
ing back to Columbus’ discovery of the 
area on his second voyage in 1493 and 
its subsequent settlement by Ponce de 
Leon in 1508. 

Unfortunately, for many reasons 
Puerto Rico was not granted the status 
of an incorporated territory which 
meant that although belonging to this 
country, she still was not a part of it. It 
is true that this Government did offer 
certain rights from time to time on a 
piecemeal basis. 

Thus, it was that with the adoption 
of the Constitution—a mandate which 
evolved after months of dedicated joint 
effort on the part of political leaders of 
Puerto Rico and the United States, the 
people of Puerto Rico were given the op- 
portunity to help themselves with the 
ardent support of this Government. 

Gov. Luis Mufioz Marin then began 
implementing his far-seeing plan called 
Operation Bootstrap. His vision and 
his leadership coupled with the magnifi- 
cent support of his people wrought a 
miracle within a short time. The plan 
began raising the annual income. by 
doubling and tripling the pitiful $126 
level of 1952 until now it is well over 
$1,000. Illiteracy has been virtually wiped 
out, poverty has been significantly re- 
duced, and health conditions so. im- 
proved that the lifespan has been raised 
from 46 years to 70 years in just 18 years. 

On each visit to Puerto Rico over 
the years, I have been thrilled with the 
economic progress and cultural achieve- 
ments which mark life under the Com- 
monwealth. No amount of praise would 
do justice to the people who have worked 
so hard to make Puerto Rico now the 
“Showease of the Carribbean.” All of us 
can take great pride that Puerto Ricans 
are no longer just poor relations but are 
now well-to-do relatives. 

Although Puerto Rico has not solved 
all its problems, it is devoting concerted 
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efforts by the people and. their elected 
leaders to do so. Much of the success of 
these efforts is due directly to the fine 
constitution which spelled out clearly the 
nature and extent of Puerto Rico’s right 
to govern itself. 

The constitution provides for a clear 
division of the powers within three co- 
ordinating branches of government—the 
legislative, executive, and judicial—and 
by assuring that each of which checks 
and balances the other. This gives the 
people of Puerto Rico maximum protec- 
tion of their interests and their rights. 

Mr. Speaker, too often we here on the 
mainland think of Puerto Ricans in 
terms of those who remain in the Com- 
monwealth. We should remind ourselves 
of the hundreds of thousands who live 
and work throughout this land. We 
should remind ourselves of the tens of 
thousands of Puerto Rican young men 
who serve their country in our Armed 
Forces—many of them as volunteers. 
During the Korean war more than 60,000 
Puerto Rican soldiers fought in our 
armed services of which number over 
54,000 were volunteers. 

We should remind ourselves of the 
great contribution which our Puerto 
Rican citizens are making to our daily 
lives culturally, politically, and eco- 
nomically. It might surprise you to learn 
that in New York City alone last year, 
Puerto Rican workers earned more than 
$800,000,000 and paid over $60 million 
in taxes, This in spite of getting too often 
the most menial jobs because of limited 
language proficiency and job experience. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the people of 
Puerto Rico both here and at home. I 
commend them for making such a suc- 
cess of their efforts under their 18-year- 
old constitution that they have provided 
a vivid vindication of the democratic 
process. They give us living proof that 
the traditional American way with its 
belief in human liberty and its belief 
in government by consent of the gov- 
erned is workable and satisfactory. 

I trust that during this anniversary 
date each year hence will be marked by 
the same success and splendid achieve- 
ments which mark this Puerto Rico Con- 
stitution Day. 


CONGRESSMAN HUNT INTRODUCES 
LEGISLATION TO PROHIBIT SALE 
OF GUN COLLECTOR LISTS BY IRS 


(Mr. HUNT asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. HUNT. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a bill that would prohibit 
the public disclosure of the names and 
addresses of persons licensed as collec- 
tors pursuant to the Gun Control Act 
of 1968. 

It will be recalled that there was con- 
siderable concern and public protest 
when it became known that the Internal 
Revenue Service was selling, at cost, pre- 
addressed mailing labels of licensed fire- 
arms dealers and collectors. My concern, 
and particularly that brought to my at- 
tention by the collectors themselves, in- 
volves the essentially private nature of 
the activity of a gun collector, commonly 
carried on in his home, and the threat to 
his security which the widespread dis- 
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closure of his identity poses. For exam- 
ple, a concerned resident of Columbus, 
Ohio, brought to my attention the theft 
in that city of an extensive gun collec- 
tion from a residence followed by the 
gutting of the home when the burglars 
set fire to it as they left. I am not sug- 
gesting that there was any causal rela- 
tionship between the sale of gun collec- 
tor lists by the IRS and the theft and 
damage that occurred in this particu- 
lar instance. However, I am saying that 
because of the indiscriminate availabil- 
ity of this type of information, the risk 
of such incidents is immeasurably in- 
creased. 

In the aftermath of this situation, gen- 
eral legislation was introduced, which 
I cosponsored, that is designed to limit 
the sale and distribution of mailing lists 
by any Federal agency for purposes of 
commercial or other solicitations. That 
measure amends the so-called Freedom 
of Information Act. The bill I am in- 
troducing today, however, amends the 
Gun Control Act of 1968 and precludes 
any authority for the public disclosure 
of gun collector lists which might be 
claimed under the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act. In my estimation, a careful 
reading will show that the Gun Control 
Act did not contemplate the public dis- 
closure of this information, nor does the 
Freedom of Information Act require it 
under any stretch of the imagination. 
That any policy guidelines in this re- 
spect are lacking in the Gun Control 
Act is evident from the fact that identi- 
fying information relative to gun collec- 
tors has been indiscriminately disclosed 
in the past in mailing list form. 

It is of some temporary consolation 
that the IRS has discontinued this prac- 
tice as confirmed in a letter to me from 
the Assistant Commissioner for Compli- 
ance, Donald W. Bacon: 

We have concluded that a list of collectors 
is necessary solely because the law requires 
all licensees—not merely those engaged in 
business—to,. be furnished the compilation 
of relevant State and local ordinances. Under 
our, Automatic Data Processing system and 
within the framework of the Freedom of 
Information Act, the names and addresses 
of licensed collectors can be separated from 
the list of dealers. 

Accordingly, in the future the names and 
addresses of those persons licensed as..col- 
lectors under the Gun Control Act will not 
be disclosed. 


Personally, I do not feel there should 
be this loose administrative discretion in 
such an important matter. The Gun 
Control Act should not be permitted 
to become dependent upon the future 
exercise of this discretionary authority, 
an insidious form of harrassment that 
carries with it a high risk of endanger- 
ing those who are merely complying 
with the law while engaging in an un- 
questionably legitimate, although pri- 
vate, activity; namely, gun collecting. 

The following Members join me at this 
time in sponsoring the legislation and 
urge its prompt consideration: Messrs. 
CARTER, CLANCY, Don H. CLAUSEN, DAN- 
IELS of Virginia, DENNEY, DEVINE, ESHLE- 
MAN, GOODLING, KING, KYL, LATTA, MIZE, 
SAYLOR, SCHADEBERG, SEBELIUS, and 
WATEINS. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By tmanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows to: 

Mr. Jones of Tennessee (at the request 
of Mr. Ose) for today on account of 
official business. 

Mr. HATHAWAY (at the request of Mrs. 
Minx) for July 22 on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: _ 

(The following Members (at the ‘re- 
quest of Mr. Riecte) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr, Watson, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, WittraMs, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Corsert, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER, of Ohio for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. Cérnova, for 5 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wotrr) to address the 
House and to revise and extend their re- 
marks and include extraneous matter:) 

Mr, Parman, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee, for 15 min- 
utes, today. 

Mr. Leccett, for 60 minutes, on July 
28. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 
Mr. Gune, prior to the vote on H.R. 
18515 today. 

Mr. Bracci to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter 
prior to the vote on the Boland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. RANDALL to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter 
prior to the vote on the Boland amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FLYNT. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RIEGLE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter?) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. 

Mr. Duncanin two instances. 

Mr. Wyman in two instances. 

Mr. Zwacu in three instances. 

Mr. ROBISON. 

. LANDGREBE. 

. HALL. 

. SHRIVER. 

. Morse in two instances. 
. BROTZMAN. 

. BUSH. 

. Brown of Michigan. 

. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

. ROUSSELOT. 

. STEIGER of Wisconsin. 

. Lusan in two instances, 
. Hansen of Idaho. 

. HARSHA. 

. HALPERN. 

. Bow in four instances. 
. HARVEY. 

. ASHBROOK. 

. McKNEALLY. 

. BROYHILL of Virginia. 
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Mr. McDonatp of Michigan. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wotrr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Roprno in five instances. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. Nrx. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. WALDIE. 

Mr. ANDERSON of: California in two 
instances. 

Mr. Long of Maryland in-two in- 
stances, 

Mr. Bocas. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. GonzaLEez in two instances. 

Mr. Wotrr in four instances, 

Mr. Tunney in three instances. 

Mr. Josnson of California in two in- 
stances. 

Mr. LEGGETT. 

Mr. MOLLOHAN in five instances. 

Mr. Kartu. 

Mr. HatHaway. in two instances, 

Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. Fountain in two instances. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. FLowers in three instances. 

Mr. MILLER of California in five in- 
stances. 

Mr. Hacan in two instances. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House Administration, reported that that 
committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of 
the following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker; 

H.R. 17619, An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1971, and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 


S. 3279. An act to extend the boundaries 


,of the Tolyabe National Forest in Nevada, 


and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. WOLFF, Mr. Speaker, I'move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 5 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, July 27, 1970, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE EMPLOYEES 


JULY 9, 1970, 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


To THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant ‘to section 134(b) of 
the “Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946,” 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits. the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 


"ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
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January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
sala ry during 
month 


Name of employee Profession 


Christine S. Gallagher... Clerk 


.. General counsel__ 
Z. Associate counsel. 


12, 
8,073.75 


Lydia Vacin 8, 073.75 
Martha S. Hannah. do á 8, 073.75 
Marjorie B. Johnson. h 8,073.75 


Catherine L. Bernhardt.. 8, 073.75 

George F. Missibeck 8,747.16 

inventigative staff; 
John A. Knebel... 
Mildred P. Baxley. 


ff assistant. 
Fred T. Ward Assistant staff con- 


sultant 
one 


Doris R. Swischer_.. 
Bert Allan Watson 


Funds inne or appropriated for committee 
expenditu: $200, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previou y i 88, 431.55 
Amount expended, Jan 1-June 46, 709.13 


Total amount expended, Jan 1, 1969-June 
30, 1970, 135, 140. 68 


Balance unexpended as of June 30,1970... 64, 859. 32 


W. R. POAGE, 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mon 
Name of employee Committee) period 


Clerk and staff di- $16,671.35 
rector. 

Special assistant 

Staff geht -2e 


|. Moyer... 
G. Homer Skarin... 
Eugene B, Wilhelm- 
Samuel R. Preston. 


ee 
wow 


$= Si r En po po po po po so = = = a 
wè `y 
REEE RERE 
GQRISR RKLKVSSIISSSLX 


og 


+ Assistant-editor......£ 
ip" agent assist- 
Austin G. Smith. ....... athe’ assistant 
Gerard k Chouinard 


geene SEIS 
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Total gross 
salary durin: 
mont 


Name of employee Profession 


Total gross 
oi ee 
Name of employee 


Profession period 


Randolph Thomas. 
Gerald F. Meyer. 
Enid M 


T. Robert yee 
Jennifer J. Neilson.. 


Peggy C. Ehringhaus. 
Jimmy Ray Fairchild. 
Patricia Hutchinson 


Katherine D: Coupe 
Barbara B. Blum.. 


Mary Ann Bond. 
Mike Crew. 


Sehir EREN E AOE 


Bee 
2euceaess 


PAD, 


mw AAS 
Saenee 
DENRA 


X 


Helen W. Philipsborn 
Keith E. Hi Heiberg. 


Amount of expenditures 
Amount expended, Jan. 


eviously reported-___ 
—June 30, 1970. 


Total amount expended, July 1, 1969- 
June 30, 1970 


28 


GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman, 


JULY 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by: it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
suga during 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Surveys and inves - 
tions staff: r 


‘Director. $14, 29. 
Cornelius R, Anderson. First assistant director. 13, re i 
Leroy R. Kirkpatrick.. Second assistant 13,103. 49 


7,151.45 
6,769.20 
aareata re, a Nemir Ea, 


Diels, LS ee 


--- Investigator_.......- 
Robinson, J. F 


2,720.95 
8,079.74 
11, 546. 03 
11, 082. 00 


Editorial soante 
- Investigator... $o 


2,731. 00 
Specht, D. H.. 1,565. 67 
Defense tontra Audit 


11,119. 07 


Federal Bureau of eg 
(+ Eas. Investigator 


Groover, L. C. 
Hanson, J. F... 


$13, 902.72 


Thompson, |. h N- 


- Stenographer. 
Torrence, R, E__ gah 


A COEN. 
| 


Life insurance fund. 
Retirement fund 
Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Depart- 
ment of: 
Meyer, G. F Editorial assistant, 
Read, M. - Investigator. ._. 


Interior, Depart: 
Thomson, P. Editorial assistant 
National Aeronautics 


and Space Admin- 


Taylor, J. A, 

torn pha tea Depart- 

z ment of: = — J. ..-..d0 
reasury, Departme: 
of: O'Brien, D. rag 

Travel expenses. 

Miscellaneous expenses... .-.-.-.. u 


4,795.61 
116,421.47 
365.29 


Funds authorized or áppropriated for committee 
expenditures $1, 015, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 364, 501. 08 
t , January 1, 1970-June 30, 


996, 094. 25 


pres eaa 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970. 18,905.75 


GEORGE MAHON, 
Chairman. 


JULY 8, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED. SERVICES 


To the CLERK- OF THE HOUSE; 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganizatior Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of éach person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by’ it: 


‘otal g 
u 


salary d fem 


Name of employee Profession 


John R. Blandford 
Frank M. Slatinshek_ 
Earl J. Morgan... 


William H. Cook. 
Ralph Marshal 


John J. Ford 
re og iran 


ief Counsel. 
4 Vase 5.7 Chief Coun- 
= Professional staff 
ember. 


HRRBSEESE 


Brenda J, Gore 
Constance E. sober... 
Emma M. spook 


y 
aN 


Bar ms 
RSSSLLSFLLELEB 


Clerical staff assistant. 
Messenger. 


g 
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(PURSUANT TO H. RES. 105, 106, AND 750, 91ST CONG.) 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


John T.-M. Reddan. 
John F. Lally... 
Richard A. Ransom. 


PrN DNY 


Bans 


do. 
William B. Shor Clerical staff assistant.. 
Sanford T. Saunders.... Security officer 
Kenneth W. Tompkins... Messenger 


S 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
peo og ais H. Resolution 106 and H. Resolu- 
tion 7 


Amount of expenditures Pahoa reported... wi 157.73 


Amount expended, Jan. 1, 1970-June 30, 1970.. 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1, 1969-June 
30, 1970_, 238, 059, 08 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970... 186,940.92 


L. MENDEL RIVERS, 
Chairman. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to séttion 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law’ 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2,°1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 32970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


ehej gross 
sa ge Saaie shj 


Name of employee Profession pomota 


pumi committee 
staff: ? 
Paul Nelson. 
director. 
Orman S, Fink. aganin ee te 
Charles B. Holstein. .__ Professional staff 


Clerk and staff $17, 740. 05 
17,740.05 


16,474. 50 


474. 
—— staff 17, 673. 82 
em 
9,764. 20 


Sy Se minority.. „764. 
Assistant clerk 8,269, 02 


Jeanne Abrams. 
Linda M. Barnes 
Richard C, Barnes. 
Jane N. D Arinia 


zegg 


Assistant clerk. 
Research SSE sre 


Carolyn centers 
Robert J. Geline. 
Linda Hechtman- 


TEER 


f] 
=S 


Secretary 
Joseph J-Jasinski---— naon staff 


Laurance G, 
Henderson. 
Mary-Helen Kesecker_ 
Mary E. Kirk.. 
Mildred S: Mitch 
Richard:Neiman_. ee eS 
Graham-T. Northup.__ Professional 
member, gies 
pew pape Rayhawk..._ Secretary 
hoemaker_.- Secretary to mi) 
Elizabeth Stabler... .. she staff 


Secretary.. 


oe pace 
PS D 


ry unsel 
Lester Carl Thurow... Professional staff 
memb 
Robert E. Torrance_... Assistant Clerk 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures (itemized above) 


Amount of expenditures previously re; 327, 058. 49 
Amount expended, Jan, pfig70-Juoe. 0, gO 211, 357. 28 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 
June 30, 1970. 538, 415. 77 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 235, 184.23 
Wright Patman, Chairman, 


— 


JUNE 30, 1970. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 
HOUSING SUBCOMMITTEE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary ox 

y 6-mon' 
Profession 


Name of employee period 


a8 


28 


enim Sie 
_ ow on 
BBESESBSIaecS BE 


~ 


ra a 
Gerald R. iraina 4 em assistant 
John Nicholson Minority staff member _ 


~ 
pom oom a 


SPSZRESERSRSSRS 


2x 
SÑ 


143,912. 52 


Funds authorized or a 


expenditures (H. Res. $600, 100, 00 


Amount of expenditures previously 
Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, io 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June 
30,1970. 


228, 722. 37 
150, 121. 97 


378, 844. 34 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970. . 221, 255. 66 


WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 
JULY 4, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law, 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each pérson em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
sala durin 


Name of employee Profession 


Hayden S. Garber. 

Clayton D. Gasque__ 

Leonard O. Hilder. 

James T. Clark 

| sere Steinkuller__ 
C. Alexander__ 


Pa L. Thornton. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


TAFF, ARMED FORCES INVESTIGATING SUBCOMMITTEE 


Name of employee Profession 


Sara Anna Wation 
John E. H 

Camille G. utie 
Charles E. Jackso: 
Whitney L. Turley. 
Patricia Freedman. 
Michael L. Payne. 
Marcellus C. Garner. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. $100, 000, 00 
37,255.49 


Amount of he ee ag har re ee ee 


Amount expended, Jan. 1, 1970-July 1, 


Total ameen expended, Jan. 1, 1969- 
July 1, 197 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 


71, 231. 41 
28, 768, 59 


WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR— 
STANDING COMMITTEE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mon 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Ci clerk and senior 


eT So, l- 
June 2 


General al 
oo 1-June 30, 


Robert E. McCord $16, 364.78 


17,357.90 


17,752. 40 


June-30, 1970). 


Benjamin F. Reeves... Editor of committee 17, 752.40 


Louise Maxienne 17, 752.40 


Dargans. gat 1-June 30, 

S ial tant to 
pecial assistan' 
fale gt gan: 1- 
June 30, 

une 20, pth: ie 
Jan. 1-June 30, 


Marian R. Wyman 15, 034, 68 


Austin P. Sullivan, Jr. 13, 261.31 


Administrative as- 11, 672.57 
sistant to chief clerk 


Com 1-June 30, 
970). 


Louise M, Wright 


Mino: 
Michael J. Bernstein... Minority counsel for 17, 752. 40 
education and labor 


oe i-June 30, 


970). 
Charles W. Radcliffe... Minority counsel for 
education (Jan. l- 
June 30, 1970). 


17, 752.40 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 

Amount of expenditures pı previously re 

Amount expended, Jan, 1-June 30, 1970_. 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1, 
June 30, 1970 
Balance unexpended asof June 30, 1970... 
CARL D: PERKINS, 
Chairman. 
Contingent fund. 


JūLY 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR—FULL 
COMMITTEE INVESTIGATING STAFF 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 


25660 


August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


roe 
salary durin 
month 


Name of employee Profession period 


$4, 833. 50 
434. 64 
17,752. 40 


Jeannine M. Anderson__- Serey Gan. 1- 


June 30, 1970). 
Carole J. Ansheles Assistant clerk (June 
1-June 30, 1970), 
Donald M. Baker Associate counsel 
se Gan. 1- 
une 30, 1970). 
Legislative assistant 
Jan. 1-June 30, 


Goldie A. Baldwin 6, 354.95 


289.76 
10, 588. 54 


Dean Gregory Barker_._- 


970). 

Assistant clerk (June 

11-30, 1970). 

Administrative as- 
sistant (Jan. 1-June 
30, 1970). 

Junior researcher 
Jan. 1-June 30, 


970). 
Howard Daniel Cohen... Assistant clerk:Qan. 
5-31, 1970). 
Elizabeth A. Cornett 


Donald F. Berens 


William H. Cable... -..- 3, 386. 01 


376. 06 


Administrative as- 8, 260. 56 


sistant (Jan. 1- 


June 30, 1970). 
Lelia T. Cornwell__.......- do 
Stephen J. Dryden Assistant pet Güne 
29-30, 1970). 


Margery H. Engel 
Eydie Gaskins 


6,190. 27 
28:98 
460. 29 

6, 190. 27 


Research assistant 
(June 8-30, 1970). 
Administrative as- 
sistant Uan, 1- 
June 30, 1970). 
101.19 


6,918.79 
231.81 
3, 887. 10 
767.14 


Janet R. Inscore. 
Shirely R. Mills. 
David E. Pinkard.. 
David B. Putnam 


Thomas F. Remington. .- 


iune 0, 1970). 
= Agsotaat clerk (une 


Staff assistant (Jan. 
5—June 30, 1970). 
Assistant clerk (Jan. 1- 
Jan. 31, 1970 and 

June 8-June 30, 


970). 
Assistant clerk 
an 1-May 31, 


Assistant clerk 
mth. 18-June 30, 


Assistant clerk 
gure 1-June 30, 


Ruth A. Ruttenberg 434.64 


Cathie Sue Shepherd. -- 622.98 
Michael D. Sherman 434.64 


6, 041. 51 
8, 839. 23 


ay ¢ (an.l- 

irdan 0, 1970). 

Jeanne E. Thomson Legislative assistant 
Gan. 1-June 30, 


Mary L. Shuler. 


Junior researcher 2, 599. 21 


Nancy J. Tyler 
pe T-June 30, 


1,091. 84 


Samuel C. Vanneman_.-- ty 1 mee 


May 1-June 
970). 


Junior researcher 
e June 30, 
970). 


John.£. Warren. 4, 147.91 


Minori 


rity: 
Robert C. Andringa - -- 9,921.41 


Minority professional 
staff assistant 
S l-June 30, 

970). 


3,715: 19 


Sheldon J. Batchelder. en assistant 


1-June 30, 


500. 48 
120. 12 


507. 48 
607. 06 
5, 203.44 


Mark Burnstein 
Phillip Burstey 


Glenda D. Campbell.. 


Albert Edwin Clark, Jr. Research assistant 
(une 1-30, 1970). 
- Minority research 
assistant (Jan. 1- 
June 30, 1970). 
“san ih - 
shod 1970). 


do. 
Research assistant 
(June 22-30, isio 
SAN (une 1-3 


Robert L. Durst, Jr.. 


Louise W. Finke 6, 536. 56 
Anita’ M. Gerhardt 
Crawford C. Heerlein_. 
une 30, 1970), 
Assistant clerk 
(Jan. 1-June 30, 
1970). 
Minority! egisiative 
coordinator Gan. l- 
June 30, 1970). 


Will Henderson 


Martin L. LaVor 10, 282. 40 
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Total gross 
salary.durin: 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$391, 63 
4, 067. 08 
452.57 


Thomas H. Rhodes... Research assistant 
(Jan. 1-23, 1970). 
Silvia J, Rodriguez. ._ as (an. 1- 
June 30, 1970). 
Dean W. Rudoy Research assistant 
one 1-June 30, 


Walter J. Sears, HI... Research assistant 
(Jan. 1-Jan. 5 and 
June l-June 30, 


708. 06 


1970). 
Administrative assist- 5, 127.62 


eat Jan. 1-June 30, 
Secretary (Jan. 1-June 
KODI 


Dorothy L. Strunk. 


Mary Ann Rospen- 4,242.24 


dowski (Wagosh) 


Funds authorized or 


expenditures 1969-1 $819, 200. 00 


Amount of expenditures previously - 307,189.12 
184, 000. 46 


Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 2 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June 
30, 1970. 491, 189. 58 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 328, 010. 42 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


Jury 15, 1970. 
SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 1 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970; inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
To 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$100. 06 
4, 250. 33 
10, 600. 98 
4,974.98 


Janet Allemand 
Christina L. Bitting 
Harry J. Hogan. . 

Sally K. Kirkgasler_... 


sooren (June 26-30, 
Secreta oo 1-June 
_ Counsel Gan. I-June 
30, 1970). 
-> Research assistant 
e 1-June 30, 


970). 
Research assistant 
(une 10-30, 1970). 
Research assistant 
A 1-Mar. 23, 


Betty L. Shupp...--2i.. Clerk-typist (Feb. 1- 
my 1970) 

Staff assistant ( an. 1- 
Jan; 31, 1970). 


328.61 
1, 662. 52 


Ricki Lynn Ninomiya... 
Robert L. Short 


1, 774.59 


Marilyn Rae Stapleton... 1, 149. 33 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
E T ne E E _$120, 000. 00 


~~ 80, 831.40 


Amount of expenditures previously reported 
smote 25, 273.55 


Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 


Total amount è ded, Jan. 3, 
June 30, 197 payi 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970__ . 43, 895.05 
CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JuLY 15, 1970. 

SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON Lasor, No. 2 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 


July 23, 1970 


following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary Rind 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


$6, 403. 63 
500. 48 
310. 03 
768. 85 


Jeunesse M. Beaumont__ Clerk Gan: 1-June 30, 
William C. Dell, Jr Research assistant 
(May 1-31, 1970). 
Assistant clerk 
(Jan. 1-31, 1970). 
E. Dennis Muchnicki._._ Assistant clerk 
(ai I-May 31, 
970). 


Maryann T. Krzewinski__ 


750.15 
160. 07 
13; 127. 16 
3,714. 49 
187, 23 
214. 52 


Research sssistant 
(Mar. 1-31, 1970). 
Assistant Clerk Qune 
15-30, 1970). 


Maureen Orth 
Effie J. Nicholakis 


Stafi director (Jan. 1- 
June 30, 1970). 
Special counsel (Jan. 
1-June 30, 1970). 
Research assistant 
(June 15-30, 1970). 
Assistant clerk (May 
1-June 30, 1970). 


William George Phillips- 
Daniel H. Pollitt 
Daniel Rutedge Pollitt... 


Ernest Robinson 


Funds authorized or : 
expenditures, 1969-7 


she a , 102. 
1970. --~ 26,346.98 

Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June 
30, 1970 


Amount of expenditures previous! 
Amount expended, Jan. 1—June 30, 


78,449. 40 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970... 41, 550. 0.60 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JuLY 15, 1970. 

GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 3,; 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: r 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$7, 435. 67 
3, 183. 24 
300. 13 
14,617.71 


Adrienne Fields ont A a 1-June 30, 
Special Counsel Uan, 
1-June 30, 197 
_ Assistant clerk (June 
i-June 30, ). 
Director (Jan. 1-June 
30,1970). 
Funds authorized or ~ ei for committee 
expenditures 1969-70____... 2._._..----.---- $120, 006, 00 


Amount ot expenditures — re; 45, 075.39 
Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 1 32,633. 55 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June 
30, 1970 


S. G. Lippman.._....... 
John T, Ridilla....._.. 
Robert E, Vagley. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30,1970... 42, 291. 06 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JULY 15, 1970. 
GENERAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 4 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 


July 23, 1970 


August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total.gross 
salary during 
-month 
period 


Name of emp loyee Profession 


$6, 223. 30 
5, 043. 39 


Cynthia A. Crites 
Sharlene P. Hirsch 


Staff director (Jan. 1- 
Apr. 30, 1970). 

Education specialist 
Gan. 1-Mar. 31, 
1970, 


). 
Counsel (Jan. 1- 
June 30, 1970), 
Alexandra J, Kisla._.... Clerk Gan. 1-June 30, 
1970). 


11; 904. 48 
6, 800,67 


John F. Jennings 


Funds authorized or a 


expenditures, 1969-7 $120, 000. 00 


~~ 56) 147.33 


Amount of expenditures previous 
35, 321.65 


Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 3 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
June 30, 1970 i 


Balance unexpended as of June-30, 1970... 28, 530. 98 


CAROD. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


91, 469. 02 


Juiy 15, 1970. 
SELECT SUBCOMMITTEE ON LABOR, No. 5 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1,.1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin, 
-monti 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$6, 868, 92 
12, 559. 46 
5, 572. 13 


Loretta A. Bowen.: . Clerk Gan. t-June 30, 
1970) 


). 
. Counsel Uan, 1-June 
30, 1970). 


Daniel H. Krivit. ...... 


Marcia Sue Nelson....... Research assistant 
ue 1-June 30, 


1970). 
Catherine R. Romano.... Secretary (Jan. 1- 
June 30, 1970), 


3, 862. 22 


ropriated for committee 
$120, 000, 00 
I 


45, 274.45 
36, 517.12 


Funds authorized or a 
expenditures (1969-70, 


Amount of expenditures previously reported. 
Amount expended, Jan, 1-June 30, 1970. 


81, 791. 57 
— 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 38, 208. 43 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


JULY 16, 1970. 
SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON EDUCATION, No. 6 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 798th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Name of employee 


Profession 


Total gross 
arei ami 
month 
period 


Jack G. Duncan... .---- 
Ruth L. Eliel_.......... 
Mary K. Gillespie 
Arlene Horowitz 
Toni Rita Immerman. .. 


Ronald L. Katz 


Nancy A. Neilen 
Maureen Orth 


Anne W, Risdon. .-_.--. 
Jack H. Schuster... =2_- 


Funds ‘authorized or appropriated for committee 
if $120, 000. 00 


expenditures. 


Counsel (Jan. 1- 
June 30, 1970). 
Assistant clerk (June 

1-30, 1970). 
Assistant clerk (June 
20-30, 1970). 


í Jan. 1- 
30, 1970). 
Assistant clerk (Feb. 


23-June 30, 1970). 
Research assistant 
(Jan: 1-June 30, 


1970). 
Clerk Gan. 1-Mar, 21, 
1970). 
Research assistant 
sape 1-May 3, 
970 


1970), 
Assistant clerk Gune 
15-30, 1970). 
Education specialist 
(Jan. 13-31, 1970). 


Amount of expenditures previa reported 


Amount expended, Jan, 1-June 3 


1970, 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
970 


June 30, 1 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970. . 


CARL D. PERKINS, 
Chairman. 


$10, 469. 52 


Peg 58 


84, 479. 89 
35, 520.11 


JuLy 15, 1970. 


25661 


JULY 10, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Expenses—Jan. 1-June 30, 1970: 
ull committee 
Special Investigative Staff___- 
Milit ary Operations Subcomm 
Government Activities Subcommitte: 
Intergovernmental Relations Subcommitt 2 
Executive and Legislative Reorganization Sub- 
committee 
Foreign Operations and Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee . 61, 651. 90 
Legal and Monetary Affairs Subcommittee 43,179.45 
Consetvation and Natural Resources Subcom- 
E ERR N a r 
66, 704. 59 


38, 413, 05 


Special Studies Subcommittee 
451, 733. 87 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Profession 


Name of employee 


Salaries: Full Com- 
mittee, Jan. 1, 
1970-June 30, 
1970: 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 


Christine Ray Davis.. 
James A. Lanigan 
Herbert Roback_..... 


Miles Q. Romney. 
Lawrence P. Redmond 
Dolores L. Fel’Dotto. . 


Ann E. McLachlan. 
Charlotte C. Bicke' 


John Philip Carlson... 


William H. Copen- 
haver. 
William P. Russell 


. Staff director 


General counsel 
. Professional staff 
member. 
Associate general 


counsel, 
. Professional staff 


member. 
- Staff member. - 
---d0... 
inority cou 


Minority staff mem 
(from Mar. 16, 1970). 


$17,752.40 
17, 752. 40 
17, 752. 40 
15, 115. 06 
10, 236, 88 


8, 260. 56 
8, 006. 60 


7, 368. 52 

17,752. 40 
7,901. 47 

692.71 


together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Name of employee 


Boyd Crawford 

Roy J. Bullock 
Albert C. F. Westphal... 
Franklin J. Schupp. 
Harry C. Cromer 
Philip B. Billings 
Marian A. Czarnecki 
Melvin 0. Benson. 
Everett E. Bierman. 
John J, Brady, Jr. 
John H, Swllivan.. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures 
Amount expended, Jan. 


Profession 


Staff administrator 
Senior staff consultant. 
Staff Pagar sey 


reviously reported _ 2. 
3 noine 3o 1970... 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
moni 
period 


$7, 258. 42 
17, 752. pe 


133, 203. 25 
75, 966.64 


209, 169. 89 


Balance unexpended as of June 30,1970... 140, 830.11 
THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman. 


Minority staff member 

(to Jan. 16, 1970). 
Expenses, Jan. 1, 

970,-June 30, 1970: 

Full committee, Hon. 

William L. Dawson, 

chairman: Expenses 
Special Investigative 

Staff, Hon. William L. 

Dawson, chairman: 

Thomas H. Saunders.. Minority staff mem- 


er, 

Clara Katherine Arm- Minority research 
grong, assistant. 

Julia J. Norrell. Research assistant 

Catherine S. Secretary... 

Annie M. Abbott. at OO 

Alan Kreshtool_.. - Investigator Crom 

May t, 1970). 


Mabel C. Baker. 
John L. Dodson. 


Military Operations Sub- 
committee, Hon. 
Chet Holifield, 
chairman: 
Douglas G. Dahlin. ... Staff attorney 
John Paul Ridgely... Investigator... 
Joseph C. Luman..... Defense analyst. - 
Catherine L. Research assistant... 
Koeberiein. 
Kathryn M. Clerk-stenographer_._. 
Rosenbaum. 
Expenses 


4,770.96 


Government Activities 
Subcommittee, Hon. 
Jack Brooks, 


25662 


Name of employee 


Profession 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total gross 
sala 


durin, 
-monti 
period 


Lynne Higginbotham. - 
Michael McG 


Int, eovernmentsl Re- 
tations Subcom- 
mittee, Hon, L. H. 
Fountain, 
chairman: 


James R: Naughton... 
Delphis C. Goldberg- - 


Gilbert S. 
Goldhammer. 


Bebe B. Terry 
Marjorie W. 
Vanderbilt. 


Executive and legislative 
Reorganization Sub- 


comittee, Hon. 
John n blatnik, 
chairm 


Elmer W. “Henderson... 


|. Warren Harrison... 


Clerk-stenographer_._. 


igan... Investigator 


$6, 561. 48 
3, 450, 


45, 679. 37 


Counsel .....-..- 

Professional staff 
member, 

Consultant (Feb. 9- 

. 24; Apr. 

May 31, 19 

Clerk- stenographer... 

do 


Counsel 
Legal assistant. 


Veronica B. Johnson... ont. 


Gilda K. Calderone. 


Ralph T. Doty 
Expenses 


Foreign Operations and 
vernment Infor- 


mation Subcom- 
mittee, Hon, John 
E. Moss, chairman: 


Vincent J. 'Augliero--- -- Staff administrator. 


Norman G. Carnish. 
Jack Matteson 
James L. Nelligan 


970). 
Harold F. Whittington. . Professional staff 


Elizabeth Jayne 
Bodecker. 


Legal and Monetary Af- 
fairs Subcommittee, 


Hon. Dante B. Fas- 
cell, chairman: 
M; Joseph Matan. 


+ eon staff 
iy nes arg staff 
mber. 
Professional staff 
Member (to June 27, 


member (from 
June 22, 1970). 
Secretary 


Counsel (to Apr. 30, 
970). 


Charles A. Intriago..... Assistant poun 


R. Michael Finley 


Stuart E. Bossom 


Millicent Y. Myers... Ci 


Frances M. Turk 


Conservation and Nat- 


ural Resources Sub- 


committee, Hon, 

Henry S. Reuss, 

chairman: 
Phingas Indritz- 
Laurence A. Davis. 


David B. Finnegan. -...- 


fessiona 
Pree ont (from Mar.1, 


L gum tant 

egal assistan 
lerk. 

Stenographer. 


14, 649, 68 
14, 649. 68 


5, 619. 03 


6, 173.27 
3,959, 24 


14, 649. 68 
14, 649. 68 


13, 198, 14 
11, 553, 64 


9, 766. 46 


8, 747.16 
5,831.44 


7,826. 07 
S00. SE 


43, 179.45 


= eae 


ree counsel.. 


F. Clement Dinsmore.. Legal pA Er EA 
Josephine Scheiber... Research assistant... - 
Catherine L. Hartke... Stenographer_..-...-. 


Special Studies Sub- 
Pecommittes, Hon. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures, H. Res, 214 and H. Res, 752, 
gist $1, 750, 000. 00 


818, 791. 93 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 
451, 733, 87 


Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 1970 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
30, 1970. 


June mo 270, 525. 80 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 479, 474. 20 


WILLIAM L. DAWSON, 
Chairman. 


JUNE 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1,,.1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
‘mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Julian P, kaneron 
Robert D. Gray... 
David S. Wolman. 
Louis Silverman. _ 
Gruney S. Jaynes. 
Robert H. Frank 
Dianne S, Gaujo 
Mary F. Stolle. 
Margaret H. Sch 
Melvin M. Miller- 
Judith K. Holes. 
Thomas J. Hart.. 
John C. d’Amecourt 


d 
Legal counsel. _ 
Assistant clerk 


Mary Susan Mattson. . 2. 
Eric Honick.. 
Gwenda R. Green. __ 


Stuart G, 
Carolyn L. pre 
Rita A. Stewart 
Marie Alexande: 
Sle Papal 
Alex Sa 


Funds no rad or appropriated. for committee 
expend 


Amount of expenditures previously re 


rted 84, 049. 53 
Amount expended, Jan.:1, 1970-June 30, 1970,... 70, 543,97 


July 23, 1970 


Total gross 
salary durin, 
mont: 

period 


Name of employee Protession 


William L. Shafer. Consultant on minias, $16, 277.65 
minerals, and public 
lands, 

Counsel and consultant 
on Indian affairs. 

Assistant counsel and 
consultant on terri- 
torial affairs. 

Assistant counsel and 
consultant on na- 
tional To and 
recrea 


Lewis A, Sigler 
Charles Leppert, Jr 


15, 584.74 
14, 425. 83 


Lee McElvain. 11,590. 12 


Dixie S. Barton 

Patricia Ann Murray 

Patricia B. Freeman.. 

Susan A, Gardner.. 

Kathleen Sandy 

Salaries paid pursuant 
to H. Res. 117 and 
H. Res. 726, 91 


Cong. 
Jim T. Casey Consultant on irriga- 


tion and reclama- 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously reported... 78, 406. 39 
Amount expended, Jan, 19-June 30, 197 32, 200. 67 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
30, 1970. 


June 110, 607. 06 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 84, 392. 94 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, Chairman. 


JuLy 13, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL: SECURITY 


To the OLERK or THE HoUsE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 


mery ueg 


Name of employee Profession 


Tou! amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June 
154, 593. 50 


645, 406. 50 
SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 
Chairman, 


F JuLy 13, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 


To the CLERK OF THE House: 

The above-mentionéd committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 19, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 

salary one 
6-mont 

period 


Nameof employee Profession 


Sidney L. McFarland... Staff director and 
chief clerk. 


$17, 673, 82 


Standing committee: 
Donald G. aaa Chief counsel, 
Alfred M. Nittle. nsel 
Glenn E Davis.. 
Robert M. Horner. 
William G. Shaw- 
Juliette P. Joray_ - Recording clerk 
Mary M. Valente Administrative secre- 


tary. 
Anniel Cunningham... Chief. Files and 
Reference Section. 
Helen M: Gittings Research analyst. 
Lorraine N. Veley 


Secretary. 
Investigating 
committee; 
Victoria Appell pioni une sn 211.09 


ma D. Biggerstaff:_ Si 4,525. 26 
Daniel Butler. Assistant ‘documents 4,713, 84 


Mary Jo Ch 3,139.55 
S, Janice Coil. 230. 6 


E investigator. . 
-Research director... 


8,617.1 
8, 082. 17 


8, 056. 98 
6, 337. 93 


ME: anger aoe 

| Secre sed 

ines ion classifier 
inted June 15, 


Soe boy we On analyst. 
Florence B Sope -A Clerk-stenographer.... 
Elizabeth-L. Edin Editor. 


Rochelle E. Ediogor- = Clerk-typist,, 
Daniel R. Foriy-p- ... Assistant cou 
inted, Mar, 1, 


970 
- Research analyst.. -+3 


James L. Gallagher.. 
heei ah classifier.. ~* 


Ruth Ann Gerbec 
Isobel Hurwitz 
Leo William Ivory, Jr.. Assistant documents 


clerk. 


July 23, 1970 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Total gross 
salary durin, 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Information analyst.... % 770. 96 
Clerk-typist 3, 345.98 
Clerk-typist s 2, 353. 38 


Doris R. Jaeck 
Mildred V. James 
Judith H. Joseph 


Millie Fay Lee 


Gail B. Lewis. : 
John F. Lewis Coordinating editor... 
Kathleen C. Marche... Information classifier 
resigned Feb. 15, 
970). 
Virginia Masino. 3, 455, 57 
B. R McConnon, Jr_.. Investigator 8, 311. 56 
Elizabeth B. Medina... Secretary (appointed 2, 483, 56 


David E. Muffley, Jr--- 
Monica Rae Munger. -- 


Maureen P. Ontrich.-- 
T. Pfaff 


to June 8, 1! 


12, 193. 39 
792.91 


4,606. 10 
422. 82 


i i on analyst. 4,193.71 
oe ana! aio , 193. 
te 4, 819. 92 
- Fiori clerk 4,770.96 
-- Research analyst 4,795. 
... Research anal 2,753. 52 


a. jay 1, 


Sameer 
4 - Clerk-ty, 
Mar. 
Secretary. 


Stuart Pott. 
Rosella A. Purdy.. 


Legere Ss. 

Randolph. 
Audrey Rollins 
Herbert Romerstein___ 


Stephen H. Romines._ A 
Karen oe Russell... iioraton classifier.. 


Richard A. Shaw. re ea ea eta 

Thomas Q. Simmons.. er ery (ap- 
pointed Apr. 6, 

Linda E. Spirt.. - Clerk; stenographer- -- 


Neil E. Wetterman, 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously re a 366, 
Amount expended, Jan, 1, 1970-June 30,1970.... 224, 605. 00 


Total amount expended, Jan, 3, 1969- 
June 30, 1970 590, 654. 14 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1970.... 259, 345. 86 


RICHARD H. ICHORD, 
Chairman. 


Juty 8, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th’ Congress,’ approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name; profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it-during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
mon 


Name of employee Profession period 


Clerical staff: 
W. E. Williamson jerk 
Kenneth J. Painter... Ist assistant clerk 
Marcella Johnson Assistant clerk 
Frank Mahon Printing editor. 
Mai an Clerical assistant. 
Mildred H. do. 
Hazel J. Collie taff assis! 
Elsie M. Karpowich ... Clerical aione B 
Edwin Eart Thomas... Staff assistant. 
Marion M. Burson.._- Staa assistant Caren: 


Professional staff: 
William J. Dixon. 


6, 272.06 
14; 186.00 


Professional staff 
member. 


17, 752. 50 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 
period 


Name of employee Profession 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
-moni 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


James M. Menger. $17,752. 50 
17, 752. 
17,752. 30 

Additional temporary 

copes under 

hy Str 
Lewis E. Berry, Jr. Minority counsel 17, 752.50 
Helen. M. Dubino Staff assistant (mi- 13, 300.76 


nority). 
Barbara L. Bullard.... Clerical assistant (mi- 5, 860. 32 
nority). 


Darlene B. McMullen 
Eleanor A. Dinkins... - 
F. Martin Kuhn... 
Michael A. Taylor.. ‘et 
Theodore H. Focht... S 
Christine M. Fawcett.. C 
anri 
Walter J. Graham, Jr.. Staff assistant... 11,672.60 
Joseph T. Kelley Messenger (from June 235. 68 


5,863. 30 


% 15,1970). 
William S. Townsend.. Staff assistant (to 


Mar. 31, 

5, 836, 29 

4, 536. 20 
500.48 


1970). 
James T. Glenn Staff asiant (from 


Violet M. McCarthy. titaja assistant 
(from Jan. 19, 1970). 
Stuart A. Chalew 


Clerical assistant 
(from June 1, 1970). 
Special Subcommittee 
on Investigations: 


Robert W. Lishman_.. 


Elizabeth G. Paola. 
S. Arnold Smith 


— M. Smeth- 
ur: 
Michael F. Barrett, Jr.. — (from Apr. 
13, 1970, 
{trom Feb. 


6, 
Elizabeth A, Eastman.. Clerical asaistant 
Lucy M. Gossett. do. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures Pious iopo f 
Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 1 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
June 30, 1970 


5 SE 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970. 339, 058. 02 


HARLEY Q. STAGG 
oe. 


JuLY 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 184(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended; submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
‘mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Bess E. Dick.- 
Benjamin L. Z 
Herbert Fuchs. 
Garner J. Cline. 

R. Frederick Jett. 
Donald G. Benn. 
Jerome M. Zeifman.. 
Frances Christy... 
Jane C. Caldwell 
Gertrude Clara Burak. 


Staff director. $17, 752. 40 
16, 885. 48 


s, 226. 23 
7, 226. 23 
6, 727.67 


SALARIES PAID JAN. 1 THROUGH JUNE 30, 1970, PURSUANT 
TO H. RES. 93, 118, and 780, 9IST CONG., INVESTIGATIVE 
STAFF 


Employee Position Salary 
Clerical staff (from 
May 1, 1970). 

Clerical staff 
Clerical staff (from 
aur 1, 197 


$1, 200.76 


Howard W. F r 
William B. e 
eee T. Fra 
Shea Gaffney 
oS R. Goldberg 


Alma B. Haardt. .....-- 
Toni T. Harrington Glia sat Bh aii 


William Thomas Hutton.. Astistant 
Jane F. Johnson... 


Katherine Ely Kaplan____ cikai staff 
Michael Kelemonicl ms 

Florence T. McGrady 

Bernice McGuire 


Thomas E, Polk = 
man G. Polk 


cieri staff (through 
Mar. 31, 1970). 
Assistant counsei 


Mary G. Sourwine_.__.. 
Annelie Tischbein. 
Louis S. Vance.. 
Rosalie C. Werb: 

Jobn F. Winslow.. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures bab eeats ry re 
Amount expended, Jan. l-June 30, 1970 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June p 
30, 1970. 381, 377.43 


Balance unexpended as ofSune30,1970_... 118,622.57 


EMANUEL CELLER, 
Chairman, 
FUNDS FOR PREPARATION OF UNITED STATES CODE, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE, AND REVISION OF THE 
LAWS 
A. Preparation of new edition of United States 
Code (no year): 
Unexpended balance Dec, 31, 1969... o. $128, 170.24 
Expended Jan, 1-June 30, 1970 52, 716. 04 
Balance June 30, 1970__.............. 75, 454.20 
B, stg ag of new edition of District of Colum- 


“iscsi balance Dec. 31, 1969.. 
Expended Jan, 1-June 30, 1970.. 


Balance June 30, 1970. 
C, Revision of the laws, 1970: 
Unexpended balance Dec, 31, 1969. 
Expended Jan, 1-June 30, 1970 


Balance June 30, 1970 


7,632, 32 
4,870. 30 


2, 762, 02 


21, 140, 58 
19, 56 


JUNE 30, 1970. 


CoMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND 
FISHERIES 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

. The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 


25664 


sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6- month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


rack 
sal “Emon uring 


Name of employee Profession 


Robert J. Ables Chief counsel 
Ned P. Everett... 
Ernest J. Corrado. 
Richard N. Sharood. 
Robert J. McElroy. 
William B. Winfiel 
Frances P. Still. 
Vera A, Barker. 
Virginia L. Noah 
Albert J. Dennis 
Investigations com- 
mittee yei 


$17, 752.35 
14, 233. 


Donald A. Watt 
William R. Everett... 
Norman M. Barnes.. 
Lucye L. Summers. - 
Diane G. Kirchenbauer. 
Jane C. Wojcik... 
Pauline M. ickerson 
Ronald W. C. Watt.. 
Joseph S. Helewicz. 


a a 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


f expenditures previously reported 
pea Sipended, Jan. 1, 1970-June 30, 1970.. 


Total a, expended, Jan. 1, 196: 


June 30, 19 212, 080. 29 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. =y, 919. 71 


EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman. 


Jury 15, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON Post OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin: 
mont! 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standin, committee 
Johnson, Charles E~.. = — and staff $17, 752.40 
17, 491. 08 
491. 


prin 
rm A, Francis C-... Coordinator..._- 


Smiroldo, Victor C__.- Senior sett assistant- 


Investigative staff, pur- 
suant to H. Res. 268, 
301, and 869 of te 


VELES 


sian tect (minor- 
(from Mar. 1, 


Davis, Stewart A 
Devlin, Ralph J... 
Dowd, Maureen B. 


gs 8 
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July 23, 1970 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Name of employee period 


Profession 


Total gross 
aoe Sue 
month 


Name of employee Profession 


$213.55 


Griffith, Thomas B_.-. E rom June 22, 


ros Delois. etary , 902. 
Hart, Sally A 2,725.93 


Higgins, Michael A... 231.25 
Hitchcock, John E 334. 33 
Howard, Alton M 


Kennedy, Fiona R.. 
Lioyd, 


- Intern (from June 15, 
Intern (from June 1, 
1970). 


Printing editor 
he a0 regen 


Marmon, Victor Ira. 

Miller, W Kenneth 

Myers, Lois G_.._____ Secretary. 
Napier, Margaret G do 
Palmer, Fr 


Quigley, Michael A... 
Raymond, Anthony J.. 


clerk. 
- Intern (from June 1, 
197 


Staff assistant 
(minority). 

Intern (from June 5, 
1970). 


10, 729.94 
528, 43 
6, 727. 67 


7, 907. 20 
4, 673. 02 


Rutan, Jeanne 


Snipes, Justine P 
Ward, Sara L 


Nancy Brayer 
Peggy Lynn Clements. 
Harvey C. Simms, Jr. "Clerical assistant (Jan, 


inne 23, 
Ma usea D. Conway.. Staff assistant 5, 810.94 


B. Loosier do 5, 268. 70 
shiz sonnet (as of 1, 857. 24 


197 
sta ass palitent (as of 862. 46 


May 18, 1970). 
Fredik S; Beckman, Clerical assistant (as 322.71 
199. 77 


Cynthia J. Van Sant.. 


Rosemari E. Gaughan. - 


of June 10, 1970). 
Minority clerical 

assistant (as of 

June 18, 1970). 


Patricia Maguire 


Special Subcommittee 
on Federal-Aid 
Highway Program: 

Walter R. May 


Chief counsel 
John P. Constandy___. 


Assistant chief 
counsel. 

Salvatore J. D'Amico.. Associate counsel 

John P. O'Hara do. 

Carl J. Lorenz, Jr... 
obert G. Lawrence 

George M. Kopecky... 


Sherman Willsee. 

Paul R. S. Yates. Professional minority 
staff member. 

Kathryn M. Keeney... Chief clerk.. 

Stuart M. Harrison ging” Japan 


17, 482. 75 
16, 277. 65 


12, 279. 06 


do 
Chief investigator 
Professional staff 
member. 


Shirley R. Knighte: do 
Martha E. Downie... Minority staff 


assistant. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures pova 
Amount expended, Jan. l-June 30, 19 0. 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969-June 
30, 1970. 


rted 348, 371. 56 


196, 493. 32 


"261, 174. 16 


THADDEUS J. DULSKI, 
Chairman. 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970__ 


JUNE 30, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON PusBLIC WORKS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 


Name of employee Profession period 


Standing committee: 
Richard J. Sullivan.... Chief counsel 


nsel 
saps consultant... 
Minority counsel 
= Subcommittee clerk... 
Executive staff assist- 


Stephen V. Feeley. 
Dorothy A. Beam 


Investigating staff: 
Richard C. Peet. eee sco 


Ronald L. Martinson.. niis clerk 
terminated Mar. 6, 


970). 
udrey G. Warren Subcommittee clerk... 
Sheldon S. Gilbert... pees minority 


sel. 
Au P. Peterson. - Subcommittee clerk. 


Sara B. Hilber. 
Linda L. Williams 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
ex gee 


Amount of expenditures previou: 
Amount expended Jan. 1-June 


Total amount expended Jan. 3, 1969-June 
30, 1970. 780, 949. 03 


Balance unexpended as of June 30,1970.. 292, 050.97 


GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 13, 1970. 
CoMMITTEE ON RULES 
To the CLERK.OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the mame, profes- 
sion, and _ total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 

Total gross 
salary durin 

mont 
period 


$9, 903. 36 
17,752. 40 


Name of employee Profession 


Waller Batson 


Laurie C. Battle. 
iak tpos Jr iz 
a! orres! 
Winkren Watts 
Jonna Lynne Cullen 
William W. Belcher. 


Professional staff 

member (P). 
Counsel (P)__.__. 
Minority counsel (P) 
Assistant counsel ( 
ere es (c). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures. 


Amount of expenditures previously re 
Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 197 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1; 1969, to 
June 30, 1970 


July 23, 1970 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. $2,271.33 


WILLIAM M. COLMER, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 9, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 
-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


$17,752.40 
16, 892. 93 
16, 892. 93 


Charles F, Ducander. ... Executive director and 
chief counsel. 
John A. Carstarphen, Jr. Chief m and 


Philip B. Yeager. 
Frank R. Hammill, Jr. 
daner E, Wilson. ..... 


Dodson... 

F. Rodgers.. 
tes C. Stafford.. 
Virginia Robison. 
Investigating staff: 

Richard P. Hines..... - 
Harold A. Gould 


Ann Robert. 
Emi 


Funds authorized or ap aan te for committee 
expenditures (H. Res. 204; March 12, 1969) 


Amount of expenditures peer reported 
Amount expended, Jan 1,—June 30, 1970. 


Total amount expended, March 12, 1969- 
June 30, 1970. 


$20, 000. 00 


5, 656. 22 
180. 80 


Balance unexpended 4s of June 30, 1970_... 14, 162.98 


MELVIN PRICE, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 15, 1970, 
COMMITTEE ON VETERANS’ APFAIRS 
To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
Sala ny during 
month 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Standing committee: 
Oliver E. Meadows. _ 
Edwin B. Patterson. 
John R. Holden 


Billy E. Kirby. 
George W. Fishe 


s7 s 84 
4,50 
if iy: 74 


14, 617,74 
16, 474. 50 


.- Staff director 
.. Counse! 


member, 
. Professional aide.. 
- Clerk 
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Name of employee 


Profession 


Total gross 
salary during 
6-month 


Mary Clare Fitzgerald 
William Fullerton 


Grace G, Kagan 
June Kendal 


Tea Ratliff. 

Gloria Shaver... 

Arthur L. Singleton, Jr. 
Eileen Sonnett 

Shirley Vallance. 
Carole Vazis_... 
Hughion Greene. 
Walter Little 


Sif teiaa TR 
from Feb. 1, 1970. 
Staff assistant (C). 


Staff res iat C), 
to Apr. 1, 1970. 
Staff assistant (c) 


=A 
RA 


Be 


Bs Si 


w w 
PRSNE SKE B 


$ Nene Lge so 
SSSLSRUD 


r= 


DOM 
BREE 


Po 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures. 


| 


$50, 000. 00 


Amount of expenditures ey reported 


Amount expended, Jan, 1 


-June 30, 1970 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970___ 
WILBUR D. MILLS, 


5,626. 60 


8, 352. 46 


3, 979. 3.06 
~ 36,02 020. 94 34 


Chairman, 


JuLy 15, 1970. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON CRIME 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 
The above-mentioned committee or sub- 


K. Guild Nichols, Jr... 
J. Thomas Ratchford.. 


James A. Rose, Jr 
Frank J. Giroux 


Elizabeth S. Kernan... 


Denis C. Quigley 


Z Staff consultant 

Science consultant 
(from Jan. 11, 1970). 

Minority staff 

Printing clerk 

Scientific research as- 
sistant. 

Publications clerk 


Kieran U, Cashman... JENY. 


Martha N, 
Patricia J, Speed-- 


Richard K. Shullaw__- 


..do. 


T Assistant publications — 
clerk, 


Clerical assistant 


7, 889, 
7, 620, 42 
6, 337.93 


1, 552. 86 
280.12 


Helen A. Biondi. . 
Alice V. Matthews. 
Morvie Ann Colby 
Marjorie J, Kidd.. 
Investigative staff: 
Philip E. Howard. 
Audrey A. Powelson 
Patricia J. Wilton... 
Candis L. Graves... 
Helen Lee Fletcher.. 
Vance L Gilliam... 
Russell L, Love 
Lisa Rae Schulberg... 
Michael McHone 


. Assistant clerk. 
anspor ph 
o. 


. Investigator. 
i BEAT 
o 


10, 229. 29 
7, 060. 02 
6, 860, 58 
6, 561. 48 

14, 521. 80. 
5, 170, 80 


committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
sala phe 


George J, Feldman, 
Jr. (from June 3, 1970). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


~ 342, 595. 89 
206, 875. 55 


543, 471.4 4 


reported.. 
„1970... 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
June 30, 1970 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. ~ 156, § 528.5 56 


GEORGE P. MILLER, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 1, 1970. 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL 
CONDUCT 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Amount of expenditures previousl 
Amount expended, Jan, 1,-June 3 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
mont 

period 


John M. Swanner. $17, 752.40 
Robert G. Allett. ber 16, 039.80 
Bennett Wolfe.. 14, 178, 02 
Mariann R. Mackenzie... Secretary , 982. 73 

4, 242.24 


Name of employee Profession 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


"95, 259. 86 


Amount of expenditures previously. reported... 
59,932, 79 


Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 30, 1970 


155, 192, 65 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970_...._.. _ 94,8 94, 807. 35 


OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
Chairman. 


JULY 7, 1970. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total amount expended, Jan. 1, 1969-June 
30, 1970 


Total gross 

salary — 
6-mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Chief E (C) 
-~ Minority counsel (P)... 
Assistant chief counsel 


John M. Martin, Jr 
Richard C. Wilbur... 
John Patrick Baker 


Robert B. Hill 
William T. Kane. 
James W. Kelley 
Harold T. Lamar 
Florence Burkett.. 
Virginia Butler. 
William C. Byrd 


s; 673. 84 
17,673. 84 
16, 078. 07 


Professional staff (P).. 10, 202.34 


Name of employee 


Profession 


-mont 
period 


Elkan Abramowitz 


Stephen N. Abrams. _... 


Weston Adams._-..-- 
Stuart R. Allen 
Michael Amrine 
Thomas H. Barksdale, 


r 
Avanell K, Bass_......- i 
- Investigator.. 


Leroy C, Bedell, Jr- 
Beverly Bondy 
Arthur E. Cameron. 


Marian Canty-..-....... 
Frederick B. Collison_._- 


Alliene E. Correll 
Joseph M. Cribben 


Etsworth D. Dory. 

M. Faye Downey. 
Lina Mabel Duran 
Hazel K. Edwards.. 
paar Emmet Fleming, 


Robert H. Fleming. 


Paul B, Galvani... .. 


Roberta S. Gerson 


Mary M. Goulart. 
Julian Granger. 


Lake E. High, Jro. 
Rebecca S. Hoffert.. 
John F. Kane... 
John L. Koenig. 
Alvin J. Lorman 


Special counsel 
(May 221). 
Press assistant...... . 
Associate counsel 
(Jan, 21 '), 
Chief investigator 
(May 44), 
Research director 
(Feb. 15%). 
Special counsel 
(Feb, 122). 
Office, manager 


Secretary. 

Associate counsel and 
assistant to the 
chairman. 

Secretary to the 
chairman. 

Investigator... .. 

File clerk (Apr. 19. 


. Associate chief 


investigator. 


- Investigator (Feb, 13 1). 
_ Secretary (Apr. 1 1).. 
. Secretary 


Secretary to the 
executive director 
(Feb. 16 1). 

Special counsel 
Gune 11). — 

Information director... 

Special counsel 
(May 221). 

Secretary to the chief 
counsel (Apr. 211). 


-Finance officer.. -- 


Qune 28%) 
Research ans 


D ---- 
i 
Chief hearin x 
Investigator (May 193). 
Investigator Feb. 161). 


2,535.73 


3, 967. 27 
10,617. 01 


3, 959. 89 
2,255. 70 
2, 105. 58 


5, 933. 59 
7, 956. 24 


4, 088. 65 
12, 449. 09 
5,375.15 
6, 627.95 
1,987.71 
11/672. 57 
5, 906. 26 
1, 700. G9 
5, 301. 37 
3, 851.77 
3,312.37 


14, 577.74 
2,535. 73 


2, 061. 64 
5, 598. 18 


25666 


Total gross 
salary durin 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Raphael J. Madden_...-. Research assistant 
(June 151). 
Albert W. Overby, Jr__.. wo 
an 
Chief counsel (Apr. 1 1). 
Preas oc it pr. 33) 


$311. 66 
372.17 
8, 749. 68 


Paul Louis Perito 
Michael D. Petit 


Mary G. Poore. 
Andrew Radding 
Larry Reida__.. 
Paul K. Rooney. 


Alberta E. Sandel 
Margaret M. Schauer-_.....-..do. 
Michael Condon Shea, Assistant counsel 


Jr. (May 31 
Susie Stallings ret N pr. t- 
Arnold G. Shulman 


James F. Southerla 
Marilyn H. Yost. 


í omen chief counsel.. 
a counsel (May 


Executive director 14,1 i 
. Secretary (Feb. 153)... 1, 188.73 


Funds authorized or Sppropriated Jor for committee 
expenditures H. Resolution 399 and 808 


Amount of expenditure previous! 
Amount expended, Jan. 1-June 


$975, 000. 00 
317, 423. 44 
306, 038. 09 


Total amount expended, July 1, 1969-June 
30, 1970. 623, 461.53 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970... 351,538.47 


1 Appointment. 
2 Termination. 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Chairman. 


Juty 7, 1970. 
SELECT COMMITTEE ON HOUSE RESTAURANT 


To the CLERK oF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin; 
mont 

period 


Name of employee Profession 


Thomas J. Campbell 


$7,956.24 
Judy A. Crowe__........ S 


3, 292. 51 
11, 248. 75 


retary... 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


7, 425. 81 


Amount of expenditures Grr reported 
11,493.45 


Amount expended, Jan. l-June.30, 1970. 


Total amount expended, August 1969- 
June 30, 1970. 18, 865. 26 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970... 21,134.74 


JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
Chairman. 


JuLy 8, 1970. 

SELECT COMMITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or 
appropriated and expended by it: 
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Total gross 
salary durin 
mont! 
period 


Charles E. O'Connor.___- 
Marlyn Wilkinson 
Howard Greenberg.. 
William A. Keel, Jr. 
Donna M. Santoro. 
Christine A. Santo 
Justinus Gould... 
Myrtle Ruth Foutch 
one 4 Oden.. 
ryan H. ues 
Henry A. Robinson 
Berry C. Williams. 
Joanna G. O'Rourke. 
Melissa Ravenel 
Gregg Potvin 
Susan E. Driggers__.... 
Donald B, Roe. 
Linda Kay Wells. 
Carol Ann Fowkes 


Mary E, Ow 
Jeanne Arnow 

McNaughton. 
Wilma Housewright 
Patricia Anne Bisho 
Edward D. Staff assistant- 
Fred M. Wertheimer. Minority counsel 
Margaret L. Carpenter... Secretary, minority.. 
John M. Finn. ppw minority 


Name of empioyee Profession 


General counsel 
Secretary... ..... 
-- Consultant... .... 


nsel. 
Bernadette 0. Staff assistant, 
Romanesk. minority. 
Martin Yale Fisher Staff assistant, 
minority. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previous! uy tS 367,574. 04 
Amount expended, Jan. 1~June 30, 19 he 207, 844.1 


Total amount expended, Jan. 3, 1969- 
June 30, 1970. 575, 418. 20 


Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970.. 279, 581. 80 


JOE L. EVINS, 
hairman. 


JULY 7, 1970. 
JOINT COMMITTEE ON DEFENSE PRODUCTION 


To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79tr Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 


Name of employee Profession 


Harold J. Warren 
Charles S 
George T. "Ault. 


Cary H. Copeland__ 
Thomas L. McNama 


Steven Marshall 
Lee Sherman Cox. 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 
expenditures 


Amount of expenditures previously repor 
Amotnt expended, January 1-June 30 1: i370 


Total amount expended, July 1, 1969- 
June 30, 1970. 113, 707. 36 
Balance unexpended as of June 30, 1970__. 5, 092. 64 


JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman. 


July 23, 1970 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON INTERNAL REVENUE 
TAXATION 
To the CLERK OF THE HOUSE: 

The above-mentioned committee or sub- 
committee, pursuant to section 134(b) of 
the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
Public Law 601, 79th Congress, approved 
August 2, 1946, as amended, submits the 
following report showing the name, profes- 
sion, and total salary of each person em- 
ployed by it during the 6-month period from 
January 1, 1970, to June 30, 1970, inclusive, 
together with total funds authorized or ap- 
propriated and expended by it: 


Total gross 
salary durin 


Name of employee Profession 


Laurence N: Wood- 
worth. 


Lincoln Arnold 

Arthur Fefferman._.._. 
Nicholas A. Tomasulo-_. 
Robert R. Smyers... 
Dennis P. Bedell 


= Corisistion ne 
- Refund counsel 
Assistant legislation 
counsel. 
eae analyst 


, 859. 30 
13, 591.85 
James H. Symons. 15, 216.28 
John Germanis. 1 58 


Albert Buckberg. .- 
Michael D. Bird 
Harrison B. McCawley- 
John aes 


EER r attorney... 
- Economist 


do. 
- Refund attorney 
Leave attorney.. 


= worrnrs: 
ne = 5, 


Linda Savage A y. 
Blanche Na . Secretary (refund 
Ma - Secretary... .... 
Jamie L. Daley.. d 

June Matthews 

Linda B. Pruitt 

Amelia De! Carmen. _ 
Marcia B. Rowzie. 

Sharon M. Feinsilber... 
Meade Emory 


Katherine Keller 
Hollis Dixon 


PON ON. 


Secretary (refund)... - 
Legislation be yr 

as of May 25, 1970). 
Secretary (as of June 


Accountant (through 
Feb. 15, 1970). 


Funds authorized or appropriated for committee 


expenditures. $607, 715. 00 


Amount of spore previously reported (July 
1, 1969-Jan. 1, 197! -. 297,350. 04 
Pot a yt Jan. 1, 1970-July 1, 1970....-.. 304,515.95 


Total amount expended, July 1, 1969-July 1, 
1970 601, 865. 99 


Balance unexpended as of July 1, 1970.... 5,849.01 


RUSSELL K. LONG, 
Chairman. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2240. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 22, 1970, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on Wenatchee, Wash., requested by a resolu- 
tion of the Committee on Public Works, 
House of Representatives, adopted May 5, 
1966 (H. Doc. No. 91-370); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

2241. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an ap- 
plication by the Central Oregon Irrigation 
District, Redmond, Oreg., for a supplemental 
loan under the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 2242. A letter from the Chairman, Lewis 


July 23, 1970 


and Clark Trail Commission, transmitting the 
Commission’s final report, pursuant to Pub- 
lic Law 88-630; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2243, A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in the cases of certain 
allens found admissible to the United States, 
pursuant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2244. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered in cases in which the au- 
thority contained in section 213(d)(3) of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act was ex- 
ercised in behalf of certain aliens, together 
with a list of the persons involved, pursuant 
to section 212(d)(6) of the act; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2245. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on progress and problems in implement- 
ing the Federal Claims Collection Act of 
1966; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2246. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port on problems in approving and paying 
for nursing home care under the medicaid 
program in California, Social and Rehabilita- 
tion Service, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 


calendar, as follows: 

Mr. POAGE: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 18546. A bill to establish improved pro- 
grams for the benefit of producers and con- 
sumers of dairy products, wool, wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and other commodities, to ex- 
tend the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1329). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1087. An act for the relief of Vernon 
Louis Hoberg (Rept. No. 91-1323). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN,. Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1703, an act for the relief of Rosa Pinta- 
bona (Rept. No. 91-1324). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FPEIGHAN; Committee on the Judi- 
clary..S. 1704. An act for the relief of Lil- 
lian Biazzo (Rept. No. 91-1325). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2863. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Cumorah Kennington Romney (Rept. No. 
91-1326). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S..2976. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garita Anne Marie Baden (Nguyen Tan Nga) 
(Rept. No. 91-1327). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
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ciary. S. 3136. An act to confer U.S. citizen- 
ship posthumously upon Guy Andre Blan- 
chette (Rept. No. 91-1328). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of the XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDERSON of California: 

H.R. 18599. A bill to prohibit commercial 
flights by supersonic aircraft within the 
United States until the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare finds and reports 
that such flights will not have detrimental 
physiological or psychological effects on per- 
sons on the ground, and to prohibit the es- 
calation of aircraft noise; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 18600, A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend 
programs and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that. the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy need; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROWN of Michigan: 

H.R. 18601. A bill to adjust agricultural 
production, to provide a transitional pro- 
gram for farmers, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 18602. A bill to increase the authority 
of the District of Columbia to borrow funds 
for construction purposes from the U.S. 
Treasury by increasing from 6 to 10 percent 
the limitation on the amount of general rev- 
enue the District of Columbia is permitted to 
expend each fiscal year for principal and 
interest; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

H.R. 18603. A bill to amend title 5, United 
States Code, to direct the President to ad- 
just the rates for the statutory pay systems, 
to establish an Advisory Committee on Fed- 
eral Salaries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. EILBERG: 

H.R. 18604. A bill to amend the Sherman 
Act, as amended, by requiring prior notifica- 
tion of price increases in certain industries, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: 

H.R. 18605. A bill to amend the Truth-in- 
Lending Act to eliminate the inclusion of 
agricultural credit; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. FLOOD (for himself; Mr. BROWN 
of Michigan, Mr. Burron of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Grarmo, 
Mr. Kee, and Mr. STANTON) : 

H.R. 18606. A bill to provide support for 
the health manpower needs in the medical 
and dental educational programs for private 
nonprofit medical and dental schools in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HUNT (for himself, Mr. CAR- 
TER, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. Don H. CLAU- 
SEN, Mr. DANIEL. of Virginia, Mr. 
DENNEY, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. ESHLEMAN, 
Mr. GoopLING, Mr. Kine, Mr, KYL, 
Mr. LATTA, Mr, MIZE, Mr. Sartor, Mr. 
ScHADEBERG, Mr. SEBELIUs, Mr. WAT- 
KINS, Mr, MOLLOHAN, Mr. RANDALL, 
Mr. McKNEALLY, Mr. Perris, and Mr. 
DOWNING) : 

H.R. 18607. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall not disclose to 
the public the names and addresses of certain 
persons licensed as collectors of firearms and 
ammunition, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 18608. A bill to amend Public Law 
875, 81st Congress, the Disaster Relief Act of 
1969, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 18609. A bill to provide a program to 
improve the opportunity of students in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools to study cul- 
tural heritages of the major ethnic groups in 
the Nation; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MYERS: 

H.R. 18610. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
State and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 18611. A bill to provide a temporary 
program of extended unemployment com- 
pensation and a temporary increase in the 
rate of the Federal unemployment tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO (for himself, Mr. 
CONTE, and Mr. SYMINGTON) : 

H.R. 18612. A bill to amend section 620 of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 to suspend, 
in whole or in part, economic and military 
assistance and certain sales to any country 
which fails to take appropriate steps to pre- 
vent narcotic drugs produced or processed, in 
whole or in part, in such country from enter- 
ing the United States unlawfully, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr, GUB- 
SER, Mr. GUDE, Mr. Smrrn of New 
York, Mr. SNYDER, Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. 
STANTON, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Tarr, Mr. 
UpaLL, Mr. Vans, Mr. WINALL, Mr. 
CHARLES H, WILSON, and Mrs. GREEN 
of Oregon): 

H.R. 18613. A bili Voluntary, Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin (for 
himself, Mr. LOWENSTEIN, Mr. 
ADDABBO, Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois, 
Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee, Mr. 
BELL of California, Mr, Brester, Mr, 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Brown of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Bus, Mr. CARTER, Mrs. 
CHISHOLM, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
CLAY, Mr. CLEVELAND, Mr. CONTE, Mr. 
Conyers, Mr. Cowcer, Mr. DUNCAN, 
Mr. Epwarps of California, Mr. ESCH, 
Mr, FARBSTEIN, Mr. FINDLEY; Mr. 
Fis, and Mr. FRIEDEL) : 

H.R. 18614. A bill Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. LOWENSTEIN (for himself, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr, HALPERN, 
Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr, Hastincs, Mr. 
HECHLER of West Virginia, Mrs. 
Hecxitre of Massachusetts, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mr. LLOYD, Mr. LUKENS, Mr. 
McDape, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mrs. MINK, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. O’Konskr, Mr. 
OTTINGER, Mr. Perris, Mr. QUIE, Mr. 
RAILsBACK, Mr. ROBISON, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL, Mr. RoyBaL, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
SCHWENGEL, and Mr. SHRIVER): 

H.R. 18615. A bill Voluntary Military Man- 
power Procurement Act of 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 18616. A bill to amend the National 
Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 
to require the installation in school buses of 
restraining devices for the protection of 
children; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. ASHLEY (for himself, Mr. 
BROOMFIELD, Mr. Epwarps of Louisi- 
ana, Mr. FuLrToN of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. LATTA, Mr. MCKNEALLY, Mr. PAT- 
MAN, Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. STOKES, 
Mr, VantK, and Mr. YATRON): 

H.R. 18617, A bill to provide partial reim- 
bursement for losses incurred by commercial 
fishermen as a result of restrictions imposed 
on domestic commercial fishing by a State 
or the Federal Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 18618. A bill to establish a National 
Economie Equity Board to protect the pub- 
lic interest in price stability and the control 
of inflation; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.R. 18619. A bill to establish the Offices 
of Delegate from the District of Columbia 
to the Senate and Delegate to the House of 
Representatives, to amend the District of 
Columbia Election Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

By Mr, GETTYS: 

H.R. 18620. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to provide that 
monthly social security benefit payments 
shall not be included as income for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for a pension 
under that title; to the Committee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself, 
Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. MOSHER) : 

H.R. 18621. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by providing for the orderly regula- 
tion of dumping in the coastal waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 18622. A bill to declare that the U.S. 
holds in trust for the Pueblo of Cochiti ap- 
proximately 3.308 acres of land; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 18623. A bill to make certain individ- 
uals who participate in civil disorders civilly 
liable for damages to persons who suffer loss; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 18624. A bill to impose an excess prof- 
its tax on the income of corporations during 
the period of military involvement in South- 
east Asia, in order to establish a fund to pro- 
vide for the improvement of the quality of 
medical care, housing, and education in the 
United States; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 
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By Mrs. MINK (for herself, Mr. BROWN 
of California, Mr. POWELL, Mr. HEL- 
STOSKI, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. CHARLES 
H. Witson, Mr. Nepzr, Mr. LEGGETT, 
and Mr. PODELL)* 

ELR, 18625. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to disallow any deduc- 
tion for contributions to elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which discriminate on the 
grounds of race; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MIZELL: 

H.R. 18626. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a current de- 
duction for certain expenditures incurred to 
make buildings accessible to handicapped 
persons; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 18627. A bill to regulate travel agents, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself, Mr. 
PERKINS, Mr. Rooney of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. SKUBITZ, Mr. SATTERFIELD, 
Mr. Carter, Mr. Stuckey, Mr, KUY- 
KENDALL, Mr. SAYLor, Mr. JOHNSON 
of California, Mr. McCiure, Mr. KEE, 
Mr. Woup, Mr. Morcan, Mr. MADDEN, 
Mr. WAMPLER, Mr. DuLSKI, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. Stack, Mr. FULTON of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Hays, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
Moorneap, Mr. Gray, and Mr. WHAL- 
LEY): 

H.R. 18628. A. bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend 
programs and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STAGGERS (for himself, Mr. 
MOLLOHAN, Mr. YATRON, Mr. ZION, 
Mr. TUNNEY Mr. DENT, Mr. SMITH of 
New. York, Mr. Murpuy of Mlinois, 
Mr. OLSEN, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Price of 
Illinois, Mr. MELCHER, and Mrs, Han- 
SEN of Washington): 

H.R. 18629. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WEICKER: 

H.R. 18630. A bill to establish an Intergov- 
ernmental Commission on Long Island 
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Sound; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
Mr. BUSH (for himself, Mr. CARTER, 
Mr. Frey, Mr. GUBSER, Mr. Horton, 
Mr. LUKENS, Mr. MCCLOSKEY, Mr. 
MosseER, Mr. Pettis, Mr. REID of New 
York, Mr. VANDER Jacr, and Mr. 
Worp): 

H.J. Res. 1327, Joint resolution to set forth 
a national policy on the stabilization of the 
population of the United States of America; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MOLLOHAN: 

H. Res. 1159. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the U.S, maintain its sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the Panama Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 18631. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosanna Thomas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISHER: 

H.R. 18632. A bill for the relief of Maurice 
R. Seaquist, Lieutenant Colonel, U.S. Air 
Force; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mrs, MINK: 

H.R. 18633. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Andrea Pasion and her minor daughter, 
Benedicta Pasion; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 18634. A bill for the relief of Satenig 
G. Shalvardjian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 


430. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to teachers’ retirement, which was 
referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


554. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, York, Pa., relative to an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the item veto of 
legislation by the President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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C. G COMUNTZIS, MORGANTOWN, 
W. VA., PRESIDENT, 70TH INFAN- 
TRY .. DIVISION. ASSOCIATION, 
WORLD WAR II, SENT RESOLU- 
TION ADOPTED BY THAT ASSOCIA- 
TION RELATIVE TO VIETNAM 
CONFLICT TO THE PRESIDENT 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, Gus 
Comunizis, of Morgantown, W. Va., a 
good citizen and patriotic American, has 
sent me a copy of a resolution adopted at 
the biennial meeting of the 70th Infantry 
Division Association, World War II, held 
recently in Reno, Nev. 


The resolution, which was sent to the 
President, was passed by the association 
unanimously. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

THE 70TH DIVISION ASSOCIATION RESOLUTION 


The 70th Infantry Division Association, PO 
Box 42, Topeka, Kansas, at it’s biennial meet- 
ing at the Mapes Hotel, Reno, Nevada on 27 
June 1970 adopted the following resolution: 

“We, the members of the 70th Infantry 
Division Association, being Americans first, 
being civilians who proudly seryed our coun- 
try as soldiers in World War.II, who fought 
militarily for the preservation of freedoms 
and being men who are vitally concerned 
with regard to the sacrifices of American 
G.I.s in the sphere of the Vietnam conflict; 


being Americans who disdain and oppose the 
expressed apathy, complacency, disloyalty 
and general lack of patriotism so existent 
among many of our fellow Americans; being 
men who support the exercise of eternal vigi- 
lance required for the preservation of our 
God given ‘liberties, do hereby resolve that 
we support any and all efforts on the part of 
our elected government, and those of our 
President in his rolė as Commander-in-Chief 
of. our Armed Forces, in the necessary per- 
formance of military action in Vietnam and 
Cambodia, provided such action is in the best 
interest of protecting the lives of American 
fighting men, would serve the purpose of 
ending the state of conflict and hasten to se- 
cure the release of Americans held as pris- 
oners of war. i ? 

Furthermore, we do hereby resolve that 
our government be so urged towards an ob- 
jective of concluding the war, with honor 
in Vietnam; but under no circumstances 
should a peace be concluded without the 
mutual release of all prisoners of war. To 
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secure such a goal, may God forbid any 
compromise With the deceptive pretenses 
of the enemy. 

This foregoing expression of our concern 
was born because we once served our country 
as fighting men, at such a time when the 
country was united in the support of our 
nation and it’s fighting men, and knew and 
valued this unity on the battlefield and else- 
where. We are firmly resolved and under the 
unswerving conviction and belief that our 
men in the Vietnam conflict are entitled to 
nothing less—any issue with regard to the 
legality or illegality of the Vietnamese con- 
flict notwithstanding.” 

During World War II the 70th Infantry Di- 
vision with a strength of 15,000 men, in addi- 
tion to being a combat division, trained and 
provided more than 75,000 men as replace- 
ments before departure to the ETO. This as- 
sociation now represents this group of men 
who live in all 50 states of this nation. 


SOME CONCERNS ABOUT NATIONAL 
SECURITY BY GEN. IRA C. EAKER, 
USAF, RETIRED 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker, U.S. Air, Force, retired, recently 
addressed The Air War College, Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala., in the capacity of 
guest lecturer. I consider his presentation 
to be masterful and timely. On occasion, 
I introduce into the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD a speech without being in full 
accord with what the author of that 
speech had to say. In this instance I en- 
dorse General Eaker’s remarks in both 
substance and form. 

There are at least two reasons for that 
statement. First, I have a very high re- 
gard for Ira Eaker, which high regard I 
have held since we served together in the 
European Theater of Operations dur- 
ing World War II. Second, several years 
ago I was invited to be a guest lecturer 
at the Air War College and many of the 
thoughts which I expressed at that time 
were very similar to those expressed by 
General Eaker in 1970. In at least two 
instances our language was almost iden- 
tical and I believe that the thoughts 
eer prompted that language are iden- 
tical. 

General Eaker served his Nation with 
distinction for many years and as he 
says in his remarks which follow, for 
53 years his major interest and concern 
has been and is the national security of 
the United States of America. 

Mr, Speaker, it is with pleasure and 
with my endorsement of its contents that 
I include General Eaker’s address into 
the Recorp of the proceedings of the 
House of Representatives: 

Some CONCERNS ABOUT NATIONAL SECURITY 
(By Ira C. Eaker) 


General Clark, General Blank, Members of 
The Air War College Graduating Class, Ladies 
and Gentlemen: 

No one here knows what T shall say today 
and none is responsible in any way for any 
of my comments. I alone bear the’ responsi- 
bility. This statement, like the warning ôn 
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the cigarette package, is for your protection 
and continued good health. 

There are two reasons for my presence here 
this morning. The first is illustrated by a 
war-time story I heard General Eisenhower 
tell in the summer of 1944, shortly after his 
forces crossed the English Channel to free 
Europe from the Nazis. He went on the 
night before D-Day to visit the 82nd Air- 
borne Division, a few hours prior to the 
time it was to parachute behind the Ger- 
man lines. There he saw a little fellow who 
was obviously yery frightened. The boy was 
probably only 16 years old. He had misstated 
his age by at least two years in order to be 
in the service at all. The General, in an ef- 
fort to reassure the boy, engaged him in con- 
versation. He said, “Son, do you like to fly 
in airplanes?” The boy said, “No, Sir, I hate 
it.” He then asked, “Do you like to jump in 
parachutes?” The boy said, “No, Sir, it 
frightens me to death.” General Eisenhower 
then said, “Well, paratroop units are volun- 
tary organizations, why then are you in an 
airborne division?” 

The boy said, “Sir, I guess I just like to be 
with people who fly in airplanes and jump 
in parachutes.” 

Paraphrasing the frightened little para- 
trooper, I like to be with military people and 
especially professional leaders long dedi- 
cated to the security of our country. 

The second reason for my being here is 
because my major interest and concern for 
fifty-three years, since entering the military 
service In May 1917, has been the national 
security. I believe our country is in greater 
danger today than at any time in its history. 
Despite the fact that it is faced with the 
most powerful enemy it has ever had, it is 
now, incredibly, engaged in disarming. 

Our people appear unaware of their peril 
and there. is an alarming paralysis of lead- 
ership. We have no Churchill or Lincoln 
with the vision and courage to warn and 
unite our citizens to the effort required for 
survival. 

It is my hope that by sharing my concerns 
I can enlist, if not your support in remedial 
action, at least your thoughtful considera- 
tion of some of our problems with possible 
solutions. 

My remarks will fall into three subdivi- 
sions, a brief look at the Vietnam War, my 
analysis of President Nixon's defense policy 
and some suggestions on what we in the mil- 
itary service could and should do to awaken 
our people to their peril. 


I 


It would never occur to me, in speaking 
to a War College class, not to discuss a war 
in progress, especially one of the magnitude 
of the Vietnam War. It is now the longest 
war in our history; more than six million 
Americans have been engaged; 50,000 have 
died and 200,000 have been wounded, and 
it has cost us more than $100 billion. 

I have sometimes summarized the Vietnam 
War by saying that if we had fought World 
War II like we have Vietnam, Hitler would 
control all of Europe today and Japan all 
of Eastern and Southeastern Asia and the 
Pacific west of Honolulu. 

When a nation with the resources of the 


“U.S. fails to accomplish a military mission 


against a nation the size of North Vietnam, 
it must be obvious to the most myopic that 
there have been errors in strategy or tactics 
or both. 

The first and fundamental error of course 
was to fight an undeclared war and the failure 
of our leadership to marshal our resources 
and obtain popular support, as in our earlier 
wars (except Korea where we failed to win 
anything but truce and stalemate). 

The next decisive error, made by our po- 
litical leadership, was to engage in a massive 
land war where every advantage lay with the 
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enemy and the failure properly to employ 
naval and air power. This, combined with the 
creation of sanctuaries for the enemy, and 
placing. unreasonable restrictions on our 
forces has made victory impossible. 

Another major concern about the Vietnam 
War is the widely held contention that air 
power has failed in Vietnam. I see or hear 
almost every day some commentator’s state- 
ment that “of course air power is ineffective 
in a guerrilla war.” 

As a matter of fact it has been clearly 
demonstrated in Vietnam that air power 
alone has the quick response and the detec- 
tion capability to deal effectively with guer- 
rillas. When guerrillas cannot, even in the 
densest jungle, light a fire to cook their rice 
and boil their tea without being detected 
and suffering a rain of bombs, it should be 
obvious that it was not air power which 
failed in Vietnam but the fact that it has 
been employed improperly. 

This degradation of air power in this war 
must not be allowed to prevail for this will 
adversely affect force structure and weapons 
procurement in the future. I do not need to 
labor this point with this audience, since 
many of you have served in Vietnam and all 
of you know why we have not long since 
ended that conflict. But I do suggest that 
all of us must make a much greater effort to 
inform our people and convince our leader- 
ship of these facts. Otherwise our future se- 
curity is in certain jeopardy. 


Ir 


My next major concern about national 
security lies in the loss of the deterrent 
credibility of our strategic posture. 

I was deeply concerned during the eight 
years when McNamara was Secretary of De- 
fense, in his unilateral disarmament pro- 
gram, based naively upon the conviction 
that the USSR would be happy to follow 
suit. I thought when it was initiated that 
it was unsafe and unwise and subsequent 
events have completely verified this estimate. 

At the time of the Cuban missile crisis 
our strategic superiority was four or five to 
one. The Kremlin had no alternative but to 
comply with President Kennedy’s ultimatum. 

The Politburo learned that lesson well, 
threw Khrushchev out, and began at once 
an all-out effort to gain strategic superiority. 
This they have now achieved. Secretary of 
Defense Laird recently told a Congressional 
Committee that Russia’s nuclear delivery 
capability was at least twice that of the U.S. 
in megatonnage. It is long since evident that 
the Kremlin is not satisfied with strategic 
parity, since they continue to improve their 
strategic posture at forced draft. 

In this situation the critical question is: 
What will the President, our Commander- 
in-Chief do? Is he aware of the loss of our 
strategic superiority and what will he do 
about it? When he was a candidate for the 
Presidency, Mr. Nixon's campaign speeches 
expressed grave concern about Russia’s grow- 
ing strategic strength coincident with our 
unilateral disarmament. It has surprised me 
therefore that the process of U.S. disarma- 
ment has accelerated under the first two 
Nixon budgets. 

This is my present analysis of the Nixon 
defense policy: 

He will go to the country this Fall, in an 
effort to elect a Republican Congress, by re- 
minding our people that he expressed the 
hope that we are leaving a period of con- 
frontation with the Reds and moving into a 
period of negotiation. Since he became Presi- 
dent, therefore, he has reduced our defense 
budgets by more than $10 billion and has 
not deployed a single strategic offensive 
weapon, relying upon SALT to provide for 
our continued security through negotiation. 
In the meantime, Mr. Nixon will continue to 
wind down the Vietnam War, reducing by 
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more than half the extent and cost of that 
conflict and reducing our armed forces by 
about one million men, military and civilian. 

Whether this plan will be politically effec- 
tive, resulting in Republican control of Con- 
gress, I cannot say, not being a politician or 
political commentator. But I am certain, 
having spent fifty years as a Red watcher, 
that it will not favorably influence Kremlin 
policy. The USSR will never agree to return 
to strategic inferiority or parity at Vienna 
or anywhere else. There is no evidence that 
they have abandoned their plans for world 
domination and they know that parity is 
not the route to success in that area. 

Instead of the period of negotiation, for 
which the President hopes, we shall, I be- 
lieve, have a period of Red nuclear black- 
mail. Taking advantage of their strategic su- 
periority, the Reds will begin to show their 
muscle and make hostile demands. Already 
since achieving superiority they have be- 
come much more aggressive. Their air and 
sea bases in North Africa, their missiles and 
fighters in Egypt, their growing naval thrusts 
into the Mediterranean Sea and Indian 
Ocean provide unmistakeable evidence of 
this, 

On May 20th last year missile ships re- 
turned to Cuban waters and U.S. intelli- 
gence reports that Russian bombers are now 
using Cuban bases. 

Faced then with positive evidence of Red 
truculence and blackmatl, President Nixon 
will go to the American people in his own re- 
election bid in 1972 reminding our people 
and all the world that he bent over backward 
in an effort to support SALT. He even con- 
tinued our own strategic disarmament for 
two years despite certain evidences of the Red 
strategic arms build-up. Since this effort 
failed, he proposes to begin at once to restore 
the strategic imbalance. He can point out 
that since we have twice the economic re- 
sources of the USSR we can and will do this 
without further delay. Such a campaign 
promise will be very effective as our people 
will by then have ample warning of the 
hazard in strategic inferiority, the loss of the 
credibility of our deterrent posture. 

There is a danger in the Nixon defense 
strategy as I have outlined it. The Reds may 
not permit our rearmament. Over the Hot 
Line from Moscow could come this ulti- 
matum: “As you know, Mr. President, we now 
have your land-based ICBM’s well covered 
with our SS9's. Your own Secretary of De- 
fense has told your Congress that we can 
destroy 95% of your ICBM capability in a sur- 
prise first strike. The only thing we now have 
to fear is your Polaris and Poseidon nuclear 
submarines. We now order you to send these 
vessels into the Black Sea where we can be 
sure they are disarmed. You will be wise to 
comply, since each of your subs at sea is now 
tailed by two of our killer subs which can 
destroy your ships at will.” 

In such a circumstance, when the USSR has 
about the same strategic superiority, four to 
one, which we enjoyed at the time of the 
Cuban missile crisis, the President will have 
no alternative but to comply with the Red 
ultimatum as Khrushchev responded in 1961. 

What can be done to avoid such a tragic 
surrender? 

First, at least half of our bomber force 
must be on airborne alert at all times. This 
bomber force must be modernized by the 
early development of the B—1 including its 
decoys and missiles. 

Next, the Minuteman III and MIRV pro- 
gram must be pushed at maximum effort. 

‘Then these more long-ranged steps must be 
taken, but initiated now: 

The AWACS (Air Borne Warning and Con- 
trol) system must be expedited. 

We must make our land-based ICBM’s mo- 
bile, putting them on trucks as the USSR is 
now doing. 
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The Navy’s recommendation for faster, 
quieter submarines must be approved, 

In the meantime the ABM deployment 
must be expedited. It is obvious that such a 
system improves the credibility of our deter- 
rent posture. The Reds believe in ABM effec- 
tiveness. They continue to develop and de- 
ploy such a system. 

High on our priority list must be the re- 
habilitation of our Air Defense Command, 
including the earliest possible deployment of 
an interceptor like the F-12, capable in per- 
formance and in numbers of dealing with the 
Red bomber force. For the first time it now 
exceeds our own bomber capability. They 
now haye two or three hundred heavy 
bombers capable of reaching any U.S. target 
and 700 medium bombers which can reach 
any U.S. target with air refuelling and they 
have such refuelling capability. The USSR 
also is now flight-testing a supersonic bomber 
like our proposed B-1. 

Our own bomber force, as all of you know, 
numbers 450 B-52’s now 20 years old plus 
150 F-111’s, medium ranged bombers which 
are grounded, 

One of the most effective measures to re- 
store the credibility of our ICBM deterrence 
would be to devise a system for automatic 
launch, sometimes called launch on warning. 
If an enemy knew that when his ICBM’s were 
launched it would trigger the release of our 
own and that the SS9’s would hit empty silos, 
there would be little prospect that even a 
mad man like Hitler would try a pre-emptive 
attack. 

All the evidence suggests that the USSR 
is making an extensive effort in space weapon 
capability. To their FOBS capability has 
lately been added the launch of a space 
weapon capable of destroying our reconnais- 
sance satellites. Without our spy satellites 
our warning vanishes and our deterrent capa- 
bility entirely disappears. We then become 
the “helpless, blind giant,” recently referred 
to by President Nixon. 

The U.S. must develop a space capability 
to overhaul, inspect, and, if need be, destroy 
any enemy space weapon or satellite. 

Perhaps our greatest present deficit viz- 
a-viz the USSR is in research and develop- 
ment. The U.S. program in R&D has become 
less and less, year by year and it is now con- 
siderably inferior, by any measurement, to 
that of the USSR. This assures the dismal 
prospect that in the years ahead the Reds 
will have strategic weapons of superior qual- 
ity. Herein probably lies our greatest future 
danger. 

With budgets at present levels, each of the 
armed services must review their weapons 
needs and established priorities. These prior- 
ities must be coordinated at the JCS and 
DOD levels to insure that they mesh, are 
reciprocal and eventually will cover the whole 
security spectrum without duplication. 


mr 


I am aware, of course, as you probably are, 
that few if any of these courses of action I 
have suggested as ni to regain and 
retain the credibility of our deterrent stra- 
tegic posture can be taken in the present 
political climate in this country. 

We are now tragically and incredibly, for 
the first time in our history, witnessing large- 
seale treason. A traitor traditionally is one 
who knowingly gives aid and comfort to the 
enemy. A considerable number of our citi- 
zens, some in high places, have been en- 
gaged in treasonable acts and statements for 
some time. They hide behind the legal fiction 
that we are enga: in an undeclared war 
and there is therefore no official enemy. 

I believe that when some historian of the 
future does the job on us which Gibbon did 
on Rome he will find that the first certain 
evidence of our decline was our tolerance of 
treason. 
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Another popular and political manifesta- 
tion inimical to the national security is the 
attack on the military establishment and its 
people. The left-wing spate of invective and 
antipathy against the so-called Military-In- 
dustrial Complex and the demand of many 
college presidents, faculty members and 
campus revolutionaries that ROTC be elimi- 
nated are two other very dangerous mani- 
festations of this condition. 

The determination of pacifist groups and 
Congressional doves to reduce defense appro- 
priations and deny needed new weapons sys- 
tems is but further evidence of the dan- 
gerous political and popular climate in which 
we live today. While some of this is, of course, 
Communist inspired and agitated by the 
traitors I mentioned earlier, many patriotic 
citizens simply do not believe that the Reds 
represent a menace to our present and future 
security. 

In earlier times since World War II, when- 
ever our defenses were at low level and mili- 
tary appropriations were reduced danger- 
ously, the men in the Kremlin always came 
to our rescue. They invariably made some 
offensive gesture or took some definite hostile 
action to warn our people and our leaders of 
their hazard. 

Greece, the blockade of Berlin, Korea, the 
Cuban missile crisis and the invasion of 
South Vietnam fall in this category. 

Some observers feel the present Soviet 
leaders are too smart to make that mistake 
now. I do not agree. I think they are showing 
more truculence, more muscle and less evi- 
dence of a desire for peaceful co-existence 
and accord than at any previous time. Their 
expanding fleets in the Mediterranean Sea 
and Indian Oceans, their missile ships sail- 
ing in the Caribbean, theirybombers in Cuba 
and their missiles and fighters in Egypt, give 
ample evidence of aggressive designs. 

The new factor in this warning process is 
that Russian aggression no longer worries 
U.S. leaders or disturbs the American peo- 
ple. Those who urge us to continue unilateral 
disarmament really do not believe the Reds 
represent a threat to the U.S. or to Pree 
World security. 

Now we come to the crux of the matter. 
What can we who realize our hazards do to 
awaken our people to their peril? 

Military men have a dual responsibility. 
They must, of course, maintain the highest 
professional competence. They must at all 
times be prepared -to execute any mission di- 
rected by the Commander-in-Chief despite 
any private opinion or personal hazard. 

In addition they must exercise maximum 
influence to acquaint their fellow citizens 
with all pertinent facts concerning the 
Strategy, tactics and weapons essential to 
that security. It is in this area I think we of 
the military have’ been most remiss in re- 
cent years. I credit McNamara’s extraordinary 
effort to muzzle the military with much of 
the silence and detachment of men in uni- 
form during the last few years, But McNa- 
mara is gone, fortuitously, and leaders of 
greater wisdom and sounder judgment have 
replaced him. Military men can regain their 
citizenship. 

In earlier times when we had only a few 
thousand military officers we made a much 
greater effort and were much more success- 
ful in communicating with our people on all 
aspects of national security. If we do not re- 
turn to this effort, achieve greater success 
and obtain more support and resources for 
the defense mission we shall not have the 
weapons, the forces, the budget and the pop- 
ular support requisite to a safe defense pos- 
ture. 

I am doing all that I can in this area, more 
than at any time in my life, since the need 
is now infinitely greater, and I exhort each 
of you wherever you are and in whatever way 
you can to inform and influence our people 
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about what must be their number one con- 
cern, the credibility of our defense posture, 
the security of our country. 

I regret that I have not delivered a more 
cheerful message today. But these are not 
happy days. They are dangerous times. They 
call for extraordinary concern and involve- 
ment by all patriotic citizens and demand 
the careful selection of courageous leaders. 

The Air Force is not the only military ele- 
ment in our defense system, of course. The 
land and sea approaches must be protected 
as well as the air and space frontiers. But 
there can be no credible deterrent defense 
posture without an effective aerospace force. 
For that reason I shall be hoping and pray- 
ing for your complete success in your future 
professional careers. As you its future lead- 
ers go, 50 goes the Air Force, As the Air Force 
goes, so goes the national security. 


THEODORE N. VAIL BRONZE MEDAL 
AWARD 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to share with my 
colleagues, another incident involving 
two modest and quick-thinking men who 
saved the life of another person. Not 
long ago, you may recall, I made men- 
tion of two Pacific Telephone Co. em- 
ployees who performed a similar service 
and were awarded the Theodore N. Vail 
Award. 

This second incident involves two gen- 
tlemen, also employed by the Pacific 
Telephone Co., of Jackson, Calif. To- 
gether they saved the life of a 60-year- 
old woman who had choked on a piece 
of meat in a restaurant in Jackson. 

Messrs. Albert V. Peyus and Francis 
Warner were together in the Wells Fargo 
Restaurant when suddenly the owner ran 
in from another section of the estab- 
lishment asking the men if they could 
help a woman who had choked on some 
food and was now unconscious. The 
woman, Mrs. William Tam, of Jackson, 
had been eating dinner when a piece of 
meat caught in her throat and caused 
her to gag. She had left the table and 
went to the restroom, and while there, 
had become unconscious, The wife of the 
owner, who had followed her to offer 
assistance, immediately ran for help. 
When Messrs. Peyus and Warner reached 
the restroom they found Mrs. Tam lying 
face down on the floor. She was cold and 
her face had turned purple. Breathing 
had apparently stopped. 

By their instantaneous and correct ac- 
tions, the two men, working as a team, 
removed the obstructions from Mrs. 
Tam’s throat. 

Mr. Warner then placed Mrs. Tam on 
the floor and administered artificial res- 
piration. Within a few minutes, she 
started to breathe. At this time, the doc- 
tor and ambulance arrived and she was 
taken to the hospital. 

Mrs. Tam said later: 

The last thing I remember is running from 
the table. That was my last conscious thought 
until later in the hospital after they got 
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me breathing again. I was through breathing 
completely. The only conscious thought I 
had while breathing was somebody said I 
was dead. I guess maybe I was. I remember 
the doctor’s face above mine. I remember 
nothing more until they got me to the hos- 
pital. They deserve an awful lot of credit. 
Had they not been there, I wouldn’t have 
made it. I was gone, I was really gone. I 
deeply appreciate. 


Certainly these men performed a pub- 
lic service of a type that is too often un- 
publicized. I am extremely pleased that 
the Theodore N. Vail Bronze Medal, one 
of the Bell System’s most coveted awards, 
will be awarded to these two men who 
displayed quick and clear-minded citi- 
zenship which resulted in a life saved. 

I know my colleagues in the House of 
Representatives would want to join in 
congratulating these two fine American 
citizens, Mr. Albert V. Peyus and Mr. 
Francis Warner of Jackson, Calif. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN JUNK 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Carson, which is in 
my district, was incorporated just over 
2 years ago and has adopted the com- 
mendable practice of honoring each of 
its past mayors with a testimonial din- 
ner at the completion of their 1-year 
term of office. 

Councilman John L. Junk, who fin- 
ished his term as mayor this past May, 
will be honored by such a dinner 
August 8. Mr. Junk served as chairman 
of the Carson Citizens Committee for In- 
corporation in 1967 and 1968, the organi- 
zation which led the successful campaign 
for formation of the city after several 
previous attempts had failed. 

In recognition of his leadership in that 
campaign, the voters of Carson elected 
him to the. initial City Council of the 
city of Carson with a vote tally close 
behind that of Councilman John A. Mar- 
but who served as the city’s first mayor. 
When Mr, Marbut completed his term as 
mayor in February 1969, Councilman 
Junk was selected by the City Council 
to take the post. Both men were re- 
elected to office during the Carson mu- 
nicipal- election this year. 

I would like to briefly outline for my 
fellow Members of the Congress the rec- 
ord of achievement which has led this 
young man to be honored by his fellow 
citizens in the city which he has helped 
bring into being. 

Mr. Junk was born 34 years ago in 
Connellsville, Pa., a small community 
in a hilly region in the southwest portion 
of that State. As the eldest of three chil- 
dren, John learned to shoulder responsi- 
bility at an early age. He answered the 


call of responsibility when his country 
faced a national emergency during and 


immediately after the Korean conflict by 
enlisting in the Armed Forces, serving 
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with Army security for 3 years in Korea 
and in Washington, D.C. 

While still in the Army, Mr. Junk 
met Nancy Brogneaux of Virginia and 
they were married soon after his dis- 
charge. John and Nancy Junk now have 
two charming daughters, Angela, 8, and 
Pamela, 6. 

The Junks moved to California in 1954 
and settled in their present home in 1965. 
John quickly became involved in the for- 
mation of the Leadership Homeowners 
Association in the then developing tract 
of homes where they live, later serving 
as president of that organization. 

This was the start of his concern for 
the well-being of the community which, 
3 years later, he was to help incor- 
porate as the city of Carson. The drive 
for incorporation gained impetus as all 
homeowner groups in the area came to 
realize that only home rule could provide 
the careful attention to the problems of 
integrating their residential neighbor- 
hoods with surrounding industrial and 
commercial areas. Several unsuccessful 
attempts to make their concerns known 
to the county government increased their 
awareness of this need and, eventually, 
brought support for the incorporation 
movement from the Carson Chamber of 
Commerce, the Dominguez Chamber of 
Commerce, numerous industrial leaders, 
and other groups. 

As previously noted, John Junk has 
twice been elected to the city council 
where he has directed his efforts toward 
serving the needs of the people of Car- 
son—particularly the small homeowner. 

He has been particularly active in the 
area of improving the city of Carson’s 
park and recreation facilities and di- 
rected his energy toward obtaining a 
Parks in Cities grant under the open 
space program of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. This 
grant was approved earlier this month 
and will provide for purchase and devel- 
opment of two additional 8-acre parks— 
doubling the amount of park land now in 
use—to serve the 70,000 residents of 
Carson. I have been most pleased to work 
with John and other civic leaders of 
Carson in helping to obtain approval of 
this grant. 

Another of the major problems facing 
the city of Carson—and indeed the entire 
Nation—is that of the deterioration of 
our environment. Councilman Junk has 
not contented himself with merely join- 
ing in the complaint over the pollution 
crisis. Instead, he and his fellow council- 
men have recently appointed a seven- 
member environmental advisory commis- 
sion to help the city council in developing 
positive answers to the problem and co- 
ordinating the citys activities with those 
of other governmental and. private 
agencies. 

A staff representative of the United 
Auto Workers, Mr. Junk is also vitally 
interested in improving the working con- 
ditions and assuring equal employment 
opportunities for all of the citizens of his 
city, State, and Nation. In this connec- 
tion, he serves as secretary of the Aero- 
space Apprenticeship and Training Com- 
mittee for the State of California; is a 
member of the Los Angeles County Man- 
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power and Development Training Advi- 
sory Committee; and, in 1966, was a 
member of the Civil Service Selection 
Board for the State of California. 

He is also a member of the Los An- 
geles County District Attorney’s Advis- 
ory Committee; the Legislative Commit- 
tee of the California Contract Cities 
Association; and the Andrew Carnegie 
Junior High School Advisory Committee 
in Carson. Civic organizations of which 
he is a. member include the Carson Lions 
Club, the Carson Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Carson Jaycees. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank you for giving my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives this opportunity to join me and the 
citizens of Carson in saluting John Junk 
for his many services as mayor of that 
community. 


PUBLICITY PROMPTS VIOLENT 
DISSENT 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there are 
a great many people in America, peo- 
ple learned in public relations and hu- 
man reaction, who believe that if we did 
not focus the aura of publicity on vio- 
lent dissent, that violence would soon 
fade away. 

This was aptly demonstrated recent- 
ly in Minneapolis, Minn., at a church 
convention where a couple disrobed and 
approached the communion table nude. 

They were ignored, by the congrega- 
tion, by the press, and by the television 
cameras. Except for a few editorials, no 
publicity was given to their stunt. They 
acted in vain. Whatever protest they were 
trying to make, it went unregistered. 

Mr. Speaker, I think there is a les- 
son for all of us in this happening. At 
this point, I am inserting an editorial 
from the Litchfield Independent-Review 
in our Minnesota Sixth Congressional 
District, in the Recorp telling of the 
failure of this bizarre happening: 

THIS COULD BE THE ANSWER 

Too much publicity has been made over 
the sit-in, the demonstration, the confronta- 
tion. This is probably part of the reason this 
minority group participates in doing what 
they do. They get the headlines, they get op- 
position from the conservatives, they become 
some kind of a hero in a warped kind of 
way. 

This is the fault of the Press, TV and 
Radio. These three medias are trying to 
sell their individual product. They do not 
have the future of our country at stake. 

Last week there was a big effort to make 
a scene by two individuals who hoped to dis- 
rupt a state church meeting. The two 
“Goofs”. who were the actors in the 
eyent surely must. feel shame at the- out- 
come. It was at a district. meeting of a 
church group, meeting at the University of 
Minnesota. The church session was to be 
ended with a communion service which is 
fitting and: proper, When the’ service began 
these two (who) were not U'of M students 
or probably not Lutherans) stripped down 
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and appeared at the communion table in 
the nude, There could be only one reason 
to do this, to create a riot, a panic or cer- 
tainly a big problem. 

Unfortunately for the two, there was no 
big problem, they were not thrown out, they 
were accepted as if they were appearing at 
the communion table as the more than 800 
other communicants. 

It backfired, they must really have felt 
foolish and stupid. This type of person is 
in. the minority and if they were to be 
treated as a minority and not receive head- 
lines and publicity perhaps they would soon 
dwindle to where they belong, in a forgotten, 
not wanted group. 

—Litchfield Independent Review. 


VFW NATIONAL COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF RAYMOND A. GALLAGHER 
LEADS CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
IN KENOSHA, WIS. 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years it has been a personal honor 
to me to be included in a Wisconsin 
Lithuanian Day ceremony to commemo- 
rate Captive Nations Week. 

This event, set aside by congressional 
proclamation to center the attention of 
the entire world on the cruel fate of op- 
pressed peoples living under the Soviet 
subjugation, is held annually in Kenosha, 
Wis., in the First Congressional District 
which I represent. 

This year’s program on Sunday, July 
19, held at the St. Therese’s Parish Park, 
was highlighted by a magnificent speech 
by National Commander Raymond A. 
Gallagher of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars. Eugene Bartkus, president of the 
Lithuanian American Council, Inc., 
Chicago, also shared the platform. 

The Wisconsin Lithuanian Day began 
with solemn high masses at St. Peter's 
Church, Kenosha; St. Gabriel’s Church, 
Milwaukee; St. Casimir’s, Racine, and St. 
Therese’s, Kenosha. There were special 
religious services in other churches and 
synagogues throughout the State. 

The program included Lithuanian 
foods, music by the Bristol band, a flag 
parade with a VFW contingent, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, labor union representatives, 
and civic organizations. 

Many of those in the audience at this 
program were moved by the words of 
VFW Commander in Chief Gallagher as 
he related how the Communists continue 
to deny freedom as they pursue their 
dream of world domination. 

On this occasion, Mr. Speaker, I also 
expressed my deep concern over the cap- 
tive status of these countries. 

However, the keen insight of Com- 


mander Gallagher, a remarkable leader 
of a great organization of overseas war- 


riors, is worthy of-being placed in the 
Recorp for the attention of my colleagues 
with the hope that the time will soon 
come when liberty and self-determina- 
tion will again be enjoyed by the people 
of Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
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Hungary, . Latvia, Estonia, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and other countries; 


The text follows: 


SPEECH BY VFW. NATIONAL COMMANDER IN 
CHIEF RAYMOND GALLAGHER 


It is indeed an honor for me to be in 
Wisconsin. to mark the llth anniversary 
of Captive Nations Week, for Wisconsin is 
the home of former Congressman Charles 
Kersten. It was through the Kersten Com- 
mittee of the early 1950s that Communist 
treachery which led to the enslavement of 
more than a billion of mankind was exposed. 
Through his efforts the American people were 
alerted to the horrors of Red oppression 
from the Elbe to the Pacific. It was also 
Charles Kersten who detected the parallel 
between the assassination of President John 
F. Kennedy im-1963 and the murders of the 
Ukrainian leaders in Munich, Rebet in 1957, 
and Bandera in 1959. As an observer at the 
trial in Germany of the Soviet agent Bohdan 
Stashinsky, the convicted killer of Rebet 
and Bandera, Charles Kersten warned that 
the Kremlin planned more murders. 

There is sadness, too, in coming to Wis- 
consin. Within the last year one of the 
towering leaders in the worldwide movement 
for freedom for all captive peoples, Dr. Ro- 
man Smal-Stocki (Smal-Stotski), was taken 
from our midst. For years he taught at 
Marquette University and more recently at 
the Catholic University in Washington. A 
leader after.World War I in his own Ukraine’s 
tragic struggle for freedom, Dr. Smal-Stocki 
devoted the rest of his life to the right of 
self-determination and liberty for all men 
and nations. Without his efforts it is un- 
likely that the statue of Taras Shevchenko, 
the poet laureate of Ukraine, would ever have 
been erected in Washington or unveiled by 
former President Eisenhower in June 1964, 
as 100,000 persons joined in tribute. to the 
bard who more than a century ago called for 
another George Washington to free the vic- 
tims of Russian oppression. 

Two other deaths in recent months have 
saddened us as well. They were of former 
Congressman. Alvin M. Bentley, of Michigan, 
and Federal Judge Thaddeus M. Machrowicz 
(Mackrohvich), of Detroit. Both of these 
men served valiantly at the side of Charles 
Kersten as members of his committee. 

One of Judge Machrowicz’s monumental 
contributions to the committee was the ex- 
posure of the Soviet massacre of 15,000 
Polish officers in World War II at the Katyn 
Forest. These men—all prisoners of war— 
were, killed simply as a class, intellectuals 
and professional men who would have stood 
in the Communists’ way when they took over 
Poland. 

These three, Dr. Roman Smal-Stockl, Alvin 
M. Bentley and Thaddeus M. Machrowicz, 
will be long remembered for their devotion 
to the cause of freedom. 

To you people gathered here today, there 
is little reason to explain the word freedom. 
You, having lived under Communist and 
Nazi oppression. or even under other forms of 
political repression in your native lands, 
know full well its meaning and its blessings. 
Far better, I am sure, than most Americans 
at this period of history can or ever will and 
I pray. that they will never have to undergo 
your experiences in order to appreciate fully 
what freedom is. 

Unfortunately too many of our people, es- 
pecially the young, have no understanding 
of freedom, or, as you do, what it means to 
be without it—utterly bereft of liberty of any 
kind. They have taken the cup of freedom 
from the lips of men who have fought to 
preserve it and we can omiy hope that when 
the time comes for many of our rebellious 
youth to ‘pay their dues,” they will not be 
found wanting, If they are, there will be little 
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hope for civilization as it is known to free 
men. 

I am sure that if any of our young people 
were to ask a Czech, a Slovak, a Latvian, a 
Lithuanian, a Ukrainian, a Hungarian, a Pole 
or any of the others behind the Iron Curtain 
what freedom means, he would be stared at 
in shocked amazement. 

The people behind the Iron Curtain know 
what freedom is, even if they have seen pre- 
cious little of it in recent years, They know, 
too, that the only thing standing between 
their Communist rulers and the nearest lamp 
post is the force of Soviet arms. This has been 
proven in Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Po- 
land, Hungary and in countless places inside 
the Soviet Union itself. 

Each year since 1959, according to Con- 
gressional resolution, the President has set 
aside a week in July as Captive Nations Week 
to focus attention on the denial of freedom 
to men and nations to determine for them- 
selves their own destiny. This condition exists 
from the Elbe River to the Pacific Ocean and 
reaches almost to our own shores to Cuba 90 
miles off the coast of Florida. 

More than a billion human beings are 
being held prisoner by godless, materialistic 
Communism, appropriated as a doctrine by 
the Kremlin to fulfill the ancient Russian 
dream of world domination. This goal moti- 
vated the czars who looked on Moscow as the 
“third and last Rome” in their expansionist 
frenzy no less than it did Trotsky, Lenin, 
Stalin, Malenkov, Bulganin, Khrushchev and 
now Brezhnev. 

The captivity of this vast segment of man- 
kind is an ideal example of the “domino 
theory” which Vietnam War doves scoff ‘at 
so knowingly when it is applied to Southeast 
Asia. But in truth after the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion, which overthrew the liberal but great 
Russian Chauvinist regime of . Alexander 
Kerensky, nations which had become inde- 
pendent of Russia and whose independence 
was recognized by the Bolsheviks were recon- 
quered one by one. From 1920 to 1924 the 
Communists seized all of the non-Russian 
peoples which the old czarist empire had 
grabbed except Finland, Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. 

In these last four, as in all the others, there 
were Red invasions and revolutions, but they 
failed. However, the Russians again tried to 
seize Finland in the bloody Winter War of 
1939-40 and were rebuffed, The unhappy Bal- 
tic states of Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
were forcibly incorporated into the Soviet 
Union early in World War II and hundreds of 
thousands of their people shipped to Siberia, 
many never to return and others never to be 
heard of again. It is to the credit of the 
United States that this country has never 
recognized the seizure of the Baltic states 
and their representatives in Washington are 
still accorded the same rights as any other 
diplomats. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the denial 
of liberty to the captive nations is that 
for the most part they represent ancient 
civilizations and cultures, far beyond any- 
thing the Muscovites ever achieved on their 
own. Compare any of the Soviets’ captives 
with Tonga, the Pacific island freed a few 
weeks ago by the British. 

Those nations of Eastern Europe which 
were to come under the Communist heel, 
but allowed to remain outside the Soviet 
Union as “people’s republic,” had had 
earlier experience with the Communists. 
Poles, Ukrainians and Romanians under 
Pilsudski 50 years ago next month threw 
back the Red hordes.at the Vistula and saved 
Europe for 25 years. The Hungarians over- 
threw the Communist regime of Bela Kun 
(Bayla Coon) only, like the Poles, to have 
Red rule imposed a quarter century later. 
Czechoslovakia, formed after World War I, 
had a brief encounter with the Communists 
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in 1920, but this “republic of Presov” was 
crushed. Liberated largely by the Soviets, 
though the Americans freed the extreme 
western end, Czechoslovakia did not come 
under total Soviet Communist rule until 1948 
in an outright seizure of power. 

In Yugoslavia the Communists capitalized 
on the vacuum created by the fighting be- 
tween the Serbs and Croatians, two heroic 
peoples with a long history of achievement 
but who were tragic pawns in great power 
politics. Bulgaria and Romania were victims 
of sheer Communist brute force. Much of 
what is now East Germany was taken orig- 
inally by American forces, but literally hand- 
ed over to the Russians as their zone of 
occupation. China's fate was sealed at Yalta 
when the Soviets agreed to enter the war 
against Japan. Now, in Southeast Asia Amer- 
ican manpower and that of Asian allies are 
struggling to preyent one of freedom’s last 
footholds on the Asian continent from falling 
victim to Communist aggression. 

Thus, from the very beginning of Com- 
munist rule in Russia, that devilish system 
Showed that it will never halt its drive for 
power. Stopped in 1920, the Russians resumed 
their drive to the west in World War II and 
ever since then they have been fanning out 
from their base in Moscow. 

Too often we in the West do not know 
how to respond to their moves, When the 
Russians wave an olive branch, our leaders 
frequently react as if the millennium is at 
hand. First, there was disengagement 
prompted by George Kennan and followed 
by the specious Rapacki (Rapotski) plan 
for a nuclear free zone in Europe. Then 
came detente, another fancy word for sur- 
render. And now the code word for giving 
up is convergence. All of these have been 
greeted with huzzahs by the self-appointed 
“{ntellectual community” that would be the 
first to the wall if any of these tricks suc- 
ceeded. 

The enemy is like the mythical hydra. You 
cut off its head and a new and even more 
lethal one grows in its place. 

There is one spot in which the Reds are 
the most yulnerable, however. This is among 
the non-Russian peoples of the Soviet 
Union—who constitute the majority of the 
USSR's population now. These are the ones 
who have been subjected to generations of 
cultural genocide, forced Russification and 
the deportation of their populations to the 
“virgin lands.” They are the ones who are 
the Russians’ Achilles heel. An example of 
this was Khrushchev’s violent reaction to 
the first Captive Nations Resolution in his 
confrontation with then Vice President 
Nixon at the trade fair in Moscow in 1959. 
Most recently was the expulsion of the Wash- 
ington Post Moscow correspondent Anatole 
Shub for writing about the discontent of the 
nationalities in the USSR. 

So evident was the Russification of Ukrain- 
ian schools that three years ago a group of 
Canadian Communists who saw the situation 
for themselves objected so vigorously that 
the Russians were forced to make changes 
in the Ukrainian school system. 

Unsure of their minorities, the Soviets 
make sure that their troops are thoroughly 
integrated to prevent a preponderance of 
any nationality group in any one unit. At 
the same time, pains are taken to preclude 
the stationing of many Latvians in Latvia, 
Armenians in Armenia, Georgians in Geor- 
gia and so forth. A recent Soviet Army film 
went to great pains to feature troops of non- 
Russian origin to give false impression of 
unity. 

Unhappily, after all these years, the 
American people and most of the West fail 
to realize that the Soviet Union is com- 
posed of different peoples and as I men- 
tioned less than half are Russians, For the 
most part Westerners tend to lump them 
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all under the heading Russian. For one 
thing it is easier, but it is also an error that 
could prove fatal for us. 

Failure to include the disaffected nation- 
alities inside the Soviet Union in any of 
our assessments of its strengths and weak- 
nesses would be the same as the Russians 
or the North Vietnamese ignoring the po- 
tential for destruction inherent in a riot or 
disruption in an American city or on a col- 
lege campus. And you may rest assured that 
if they are not directly responsible, they 
certainly reap the benefits. 

Some of our ignorance of the captive peo- 
ples can be attributed to the American press. 
It is simpler for a copy reader to write 
Russian In a headline if the story is date~ 
lined Moscow than to properly identify the 
subject. How often, for example, was Shev- 
chenko referred to in headlines a few years 
ago as “Russian Poet?” Such an identifica- 
tion is not only inaccurate but an insult to 
this Ukrainian hero who devoted his entire 
life to opposing the Russians. 

Another case in point is the trials a few 
years ago of the four or five writers in Lenin- 
grad—all Russians. But how much space has 
been devoted to the more than 300 Ukrainian 
intellectuals, the “prisoners ‘of conscience," 
at least one of whom has been in a Mordovian 
camp for 25 years? 

By contrast, whenever a wild Soviet ac- 
cusation of “war criminal” is lodged against 
a former displaced person in the United 
States or another Western country, he is 
always identified as a Latvian, Estonian, 
Lithuanian, Ukrainian or whatever. Whenever 
it’s bad, the national origin is made clear. 
When it’s good, the individual is Russian, 
Another instance of this was the publica- 
tion a few years ago of a virulently anti- 
Semitic book reminiscent of Julius 
Streicher’s fulminations in his prime. In all 
the commentaries on it, great pains were 
taken to point out it was published by the 
Ukrainian Academy of Science, as if any- 
thing of this seriousness could be printed 
without the authority of Moscow. 

Another trick to attempt discrediting the 
captive peoples is to single out the Vlasov 
army formed by the Nazis from Soviet pris- 
oners to fight the Communists. The implica- 
tion was that somehow these Slavs and others 
the Nazis considered subhumans had been 
imbued with the Hitlerian philosophy of the 
master race. No thought is given to the fact 
that these men sincerely. wanted to free 
their homelands of Communist rule. No men- 
tion is ever made of the Ukrainian Insur- 
gent Army that fought the Nazis and Com- 
munists for nine years or of the guerrillas 
who did the same thing in the Baltic States. 
One of the greatest blows the Communists 
suffered was the wholesale desertion of masses 
of troops in the early stages of the German 
invasion, coupled with the support the Nazis 
received from the people who greeted them 
with bread and Salt as liberators. 

Did the Russians or the Communists learn 
anything from this experience? There is no 
indication that they did. In fact, if any- 
thing, they simply answered by making their 
system even harsher. Whole peoples—the 
Chechen-Ingush, for example, were wiped 
out, an instance of genocide still unpunished. 
After the death of Stalin, much was made of 
the crimes of his era, as if his successors 
somehow wouold emerge as moderate “social 
reformers” aghast at the terror at the root 
of their system. 

Were there any substantive changes? Of 
course not. The reality is that the situation 
has become so bad that a recent writer, 
Andrei Amalrik (jailed for expressing his 
opinion, incidentally) asked whether the 
Soviets will survive until 1984, George 
Orwell's year of Big Brother. Last year Tartar 
leaders were imprisoned for demanding their 
rights as Soviet citizens and one of their 
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supporters, the retired General Pyotr 
(Peeoater) Grigorenko, was sent off again 
to an insane asylum for encouraging their 
cause. What a commentary on a so-called 
civilized country—demand your rights as a 
citizen and you are a lunatic. 

The Soviet Union itself is no monolithic 
force, but a gigantic Potemkin Village im- 
planted in the world’s heartland and like a 
Potemkin Village shiny on the surface but 
corroded and rotten inside. 

It is up to you people to maintain the 
struggle to expose the true nature of Russian 
Communism and for all of us in the West to 
work toward the day when all men will be 
free to live under a code of laws that. will 
assume every nation its right to liberty and 
self-determination, 


GOVERNORS OF APPALACHIAN 
STATES RECOMMEND EXTENSION 
OF APPALACHIAN PROGRAM TO 
PRESIDENT 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
with Congress considering the renewal 
and extension of the important and vital 
Appalachian Regional Development pro- 
gram, the Governors of the 13 Appa- 
lachian States recently urged President 
Nixon to support the extension of the 
Appalachian Regional Commission and 
program. 

The appeal was bipartisan, coming— 
as it did—from seven Democratic and 
six Republican Governors of the Ap- 
palachian States. All agreed on the im- 
portance of this program of supplemen- 
tal assistance—and the need for its con- 
tinuance. 

Because of the interest of my col- 
leagues and the American people in this 
most important program, I place in the 
ReEcorp my recent newsletter, “Capitol 
Comments,” which outlines the accom- 
plishments and achievements, as well as 
the continuing need, for this great Fed- 
eral-State program and partnership for 
progress. 

The newsletter follows: 

(By Joz L. Evins, MEMBER OF CONGRESS) 
GOVERNORS OF APPALACHIAN STATES RECOM- 

MEND EXTENSION OF APPALACHIAN PRO- 

GRAM TO PRESIDENT 

As the Congress considers renewal and ex- 
tension of the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Program, President Nixon this 
week flew to Louisville, Kentucky, to meet 
with Governors of the 13 Appalachian states. 
These Governors unanimously urged the ex- 
tension of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission and program. The Commission and 
all programs authorized by the Appalachian 
Development Act are scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1971, with the exception: of the 
highway program which has one additional 
year of authorization. 

The appeal to President Nixon for exten- 
sion of the program was bi-partisan—seven 
of the Appalachian Governors are Democrat 
and six Republican. Policy officials of the 
Administration are evaluating the program 
to determine its effectiveness and whether, 
in their view, the program should be con- 
tinued, expanded or reduced. 
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As Chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Offices Appropriations, which is 
concerned with funding for the Appalachian 
program, it is certainly my view that this 
program has proved its worth and value in 
its contribution to the growth and progress 
of our District, State and the entire Ap- 
Ppalachian area—and that it should be con- 
tinued, expanded and strengthened. In our 
Appropriations Committee Report, we made 
these observations and comments: 

“The program for Appalachia is a joint 
Federal-State effort to achieve common solu- 
tions to regional development. This program 
has proven to be an excellent example of 
Federal-State cooperation. The initiative for 
making proposals is with the State govern- 
ments and... the achievements and bene- 
ficial results of the Appalachian program are 
now beginning to show in the programs of 
trade schools, hospitals, health centers and 
in other areas.” 

Testimony before our Committee by Direc- 
tor John Waters of Tennessee—the capable 
and energetic Chairman of the Commission— 
showed that, with the assistance of Appalach- 
lan supplemental grants totaling more than 
$140 million, accomplishments include the 
following: 

Construction of 
schools. 

Completion of 202 health centers, hospi- 
tals, nursing homes and other health facili- 
ties. 

Construction of 145 buildings at colleges 
and universities. 

The installation of 105 sewage treatment 
facilities. 

The building of 72 libraries, 43 airports and 
24 water and sewer systems, among other 
vital and important projects—a total of 819 
projects—all developed in Appalachia. 

This program is locally and state oriented 
and controlled. The Congress provides the 
appropriations—the local governments rec- 
ommended projects to the Governor and his 
recommendation is necessary to proceed with 
projects. Our Committee on Appropriations 
has approved a total of $291,500,000 for the 
Appalachian program for next year which 
should contribute to the highest level of 
development in our area in many years. 
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BIG SPENDERS IN CONGRESS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it appears that 
the big spenders are back in the saddle 
again and they are determined to spend 
their way into a victory at the polls in 
November, regardless of the cost to the 
country in inflation and debt. 

Every big spender in the Congress has 
his own pet project for a select group 
of people, a project for which the.Ameri- 
can people will pick up the bill in higher 
prices. ~ 

I think it is well that the American 
people be warned that the big spender 
of today is the cause of higher taxes to- 
morrow—after the election. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is. time for 
Congress to begin to act responsibly in 
fiscal matters. 

Either we should live within the Presi- 
dent’s budget or we should raise taxes 
how to pay for those programs that we 
think are necessary but that cost more 
money. 
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The people already are paying too 
much in high prices and too much in 
taxes. It is time to give them a break. 
It is time to begin to remember the wel- 
fare of all the people instead of just the 
special interest groups. 


VOLUNTEER ARMY LEGISLATION 
INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE BY 
61 MEMBERS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. LOWENSTEIN) and I have joined with 
59 of our colleagues in introducing legis- 
lation to establish a Volunteer Army 
based on the recommendations of the 
Gates Commission. 

The bill provides that no inductions 
will be made after June 30, 1971, termina- 
tion. of the present Selective Service Act. 

The Gates Commission found that an 
all-volunteer Army, first, would cause 
only a small budget increase, and would 
be cheaper in real economic terms; sec- 
ond, could be achieved without impairing 
the Nation’s ability to meet existing and 
anticipated troop level requirements; 
third, would be adequate to defend the 
Nation, even against a sudden surprise 
attack; fourth, would not result in a more 
militarized society; and fifth, would not 
vary greatly in ethnic, racial, or economic 
makeup from the present system. 

The Gates Commission was established 
by President Nixon to “develop a compre- 
hensive plan for eliminating conscription 
and moving toward an all-volunteer 
Armed Force.” It was headed by former 
Secretary of Defense Thomas Gates. 

This large bipartisan group of spon- 
sors reflects the growing support for end- 
ing compulsory military service and 
establishing a Volunteer Army. Our bill 
translates into legislation the findings of 
the Gates Commission which completed 
the most extensive and objective study 
of the volunteer military concept. 

Representative LOWENSTEIN said: 

Implementation of the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations, after its thorough study 
debunked the myths that have sprung up 
about the volunteer army, is one of the 
nation's first priorities. We expect that the 
diversity of ideology and geography among 
the co-sponsors will prompt immediate 
hearings so that Congress will have the 
opportunity to eliminate the draft with all 
its inequities. 


The bill that Representatives STEIGER 
and Lowenstein introduced is identical 
to the one Senators HATFIELD, McGovern, 
GOLDWATER, and nine other Senators in- 
troduced 2 weeks ago as an amendment 
to the military appropriations bill. 
Among the major provisions of the 
measure are the following: 

1. Institute a. basic pay increase of ap- 
proximately 50% for the enlisted ranks and 
approximately 25%, for officers. 

2. Step inductions July 7, 1971, the termi- 
nation date of the Selective Service Act. 
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3. Have continued registration on a lim- 
ited basis, the draft to be reinstituted at 
the request of ‘the President and the joint 
resolution of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

4. Direct the Secretary of Defense to: 

(a) Improve and expand utilization of 
civilian personnel; 

(b) Improve and expand specialist educa- 
tion programs; 

(c) Improve and expand officer training 
programs; 

(d) Improve and expand recruiting pro- 


(e) Provide more effective recruiting pro- 
grams; 

(f) Formulate plans for maximum use of 
civilian medical facilities including a medi- 
cal insurance program; 

(g) Formulate a new pay structure pro- 
viding: 

(1) Salary schedules, combining basic pay 
and quarters and subsistence allowances; 

(2) Cash contributions to a retirement 
system similar to Federal civilian em- 
ployees; 

5. Provide for a reserve officer training 
corps scholarship increase. 

6. Increase combat pay from $65 to $200. 

7. Increase special pay for physicians, den- 
tists and veterinarians. 

(Total budgetary cost: $3.24 billion.) 


The complete list of sponsors follows: 


CosPoNsors: VOLUNTARY MILITARY MANPOWER 
PROCUREMENT Acr oF 1970 

William A. Steiger, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, Allard K. Lowenstein, Democrat, of New 
York, Joseph P. Addabbo, Democrat, of New 
York, John B. Anderson, Republican, of Il- 
linois, William R. Anderson, Democrat, of 
Tennessee, Alphonzo Bell, Republican, of Cal- 
ifornia, Edward G. Biester, Jr., Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, William S. Broomfield, Repub- 
lican, of Michigan, George E. Brown, Jr., Dem- 
ocrat, of California, George Bush, Republican, 
of Texas, Tim Lee Carter, Republican, of Ken- 
tucky, Shirley Chisholm, Democrat, of New 
York, Don H. Clausen, Republican, of Cali- 
fornia, William Clay, Democrat, of Missouri, 
James C. Cleveland, Republican, of New 
Hampshire, Silvio O. Conte, Republican, of 
Massachusetts, John Conyers, Jr., Democrat, 
of Michigan, William O. Cowger, Republican, 
of Kentucky, John J. Duncan, Republican, of 
Tennessee, Don Edwards, Democrat, of Cali- 
fornia, Marvin L. Esch, Republican, of Mich- 
igan, Leonard Farbstein, Democrat, of New 
York, Paul Findley, Republican, of Minois, 
Hamilton Fish, Jr., Republican, of New York, 
Samuel N. Friedel, Democrat, of Maryland, 
Edith Green, Democrat, of Oregon, Charles $S. 
Gubser, Republican, of California, Gilbert 
Gude, Republican, of Maryland, Seymour 
Halpern, Republican, of New York, Michael J. 
Harrington, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
James F. Hastings, Republican, of New York, 
Ken Hechler, Democrat, of West Virginia, 
Margaret M. Heckler, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, Robert L. Leggett, Democrat, of Cal- 
ifornia, Sherman P. Lloyd, Republican, of 
Utah, Donald E. Lukens, Republican, of Ohio, 
| Joseph M. McDade, Republican, of Pennsyl= 
vania, Spark M. Matsunaga, Democrat, of 
Hawaii, Patsy T. Mink, Democrat, of Hawaii, 
F. Bradford Morse, Republican, of Massachu- 
setts, Alvin E. O’Konski, Republican, of Wis- 
consin, Richard L. Ottinger,: Democrat, of 
New York, Jerry L. Pettis, Republican, of Cal- 
ifornia, Albert H. Quie, Republican, of Min- 
nesota; Tom Railsback, Republican, of INi- 
nois, Howard W: Robison, Republican, of New 
York, Benjamin S. Rosenthal, Democrat, of 
New York, Edward R. Roybal, Democrat, of 
California, William F. Ryan, Democrat, of 
New York, Pred Schwengel, Republican, of 
Iowa, Garner E. Shriver, Republican, of Kán- 
sas, Henry P. Smith; II, Republican, of New 
York, M: G. Snyder, Republican, of Kentucky, 
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Robert T. Stafford, Republican, of Vermont, 
J. William Stanton, Republican, of Ohio, 
Louis Stokes, Democrat, of Ohio, Robert Taft, 
Jr., Republican, of Ohio, Morris K, Udall, 
Democrat, of Arizona, Charles A. Vanik, Dem- 
ocrat, of Ohio, Wiliam B. Widnall, Repub- 
lican, of New Jersey, and Charles H. Wilson, 
Democrat, of California. 


A BILL TO IMPOSE AN EXCESS WAR 
PROFITS TAX ON CORPORATE 
PROFITS RESULTING DIRECTLY 
FROM THE INDOCHINESE WAR 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to impose an excess 
war profits tax on corporate profits that 
result directly from the effects of the 
Indochinese war on the American 
economy. 

It is patently unjust for a nation to 
conscript its young men into its service 
to fight a war, while allowing its cor- 
porations to amass extraordinary profits 
attributable to the distortions of a war- 
time economy. In order to eliminate such 
injustice it is proposed that the Congress 
enact legislation to tax excess profits. 
Thus, the aim of my bill is to impose an 
additional levy on these profits: 

There is substantial precedent for en- 
acting this legislation. In both World 
Wars, excess profits taxes were enacted 
to enable a more complete mobilization 
of the Nation’s productive capacity into 
the national defense effort. However, 
there is also precedent for taxing excess 
profits during an undeclared war of lim- 
ited objectives. In 1950, Congress passed 
an equally strong excess profits tax with- 
in 6 months of the beginning of the 
hostilities in Korea. 

My proposed bill imposes on all cor- 
porations a tax of 37 percent on the 
amount of their taxable income which 
exceeds their “normal nonwartime” tax- 
able income. This 37 percent tax will be 
added to the normal 48 percent corporate 
tax rate, thus creating an effective rate 
of 85 percent on all excess war profits. 

As it is the aim of my bill to conscript 
the productive capacities of our Nation’s 
corporations during the period of mili- 
tary operations in Indochina, as the Na- 
tion conscripts its young men for the 
same purpose, this bill is designed to take 
effect. as of January 1, 1970 and to con- 
tinue until our military operations in 
Indochina are effectively concluded. Thus 
my bill provides that the tax will be ap- 
plied during the “present emergency 
period.” That emergency period includes 
all taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1969, and it shall continue until 
such time as the actual American troop 
commitment in Vietnam, Laos, Cambo- 
dia, and Thailand is less than 50,000, in- 
cluding offshore naval operations. 

In order. that only those corporate 
profits be taxed which bear.a reasonable 
relation to our present military opera- 
tions, the bill allows a special deduction 
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from a corporation’s “taxable income” 
to determine its “excess profits taxable 
income.” Thus, the excess profits deduc- 
tion is designed to except from the ex- 
cess profits tax “normal” profits for the 
particular corporation. This deduction 
may be calculated in either of two ways: 

(a) The base period method.—The first 
method of determining the excess profits 
deduction is to deem profits earned dur- 
ing a period immediately preceding the 
period of increased military activity as 
“normal.” This method determines the 
taxable income during a nonemergency 
base period, and adjusts that income to 
eliminate any particular abnormalities 
that occurred during the “base period.” 
The average adjusted taxable income for 
the base period then becomes the excess 
profits deduction. The bill sets the base 
period as beginning January 1, 1961 and 
ending December 31, 1964. It is planned 
that this method of determining the ex- 
cess profits deduction shall be the pre- 
dominant one used, as it was in past 
acts. 

(b) The return on invested capital 
method.—In order to assure that no cor- 
poration is forced to do business without 
the potential of receiving a reasonable 
return on its invested capital, an alter- 
native method of calculating the excess 
profits deduction is provided. The cor- 
poration may choose such method if it 
allows a great deductiton. Under the re- 
turn-on-capital method, a corporation is 
allowed to receive a minimum return on 
its invested capital without excess profits 
taxation. This alternative guarantees 
that corporations whose taxable incomes 
during the base period (1961-1964) were 
quite low will not be forced to pay taxes 
which may appear to be confiscatory. 
Furthermore this alternative will also 
make it possible to tax those corpora- 
tions that were not in existence during 
part or all of the base period. This bill 
allows the following return: 

Eight percent on the first $5 million 
of invested capital: 

Seven percent on the next $5 million 
of invested capital; 

Six percent on the next $190 million 
of invested capital; and 

Five percent on invested capital ex- 
ceeding $200 million. 

In addition, the bill also fixes the 
minimum excess profits deduction, re- 
gardless of the method of calculation, at 
$25,000, thus excepting from the levy 
small or marginally porfitable corpora- 
tions. 

In a major shift from historical prece- 
dent, my bill provides that all moneys 
collected from the imposition of the ex- 
cess profits tax must be spent to fulfill 
the stated national commitment to build 
a vast number of new housing units, and 
to improve the quality of medical care 
and education in the United States. As 
these goals have never been approached 
in the past due to lack of available re- 
sources, this bill may begin to enact a 
more sensible set of national priorities. 
This earmarking is necessary to distin- 
guish this bill from an attempt at com- 
plete mobilization of the: economy for 
war production. 
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A further dividend of this bill is that 
the additional tax-imposed should begin 
to alleviate oppressive inflation. Histori- 
cally, excess profits taxes have not been 
passed on to consumers, probably due to 
the high rate of taxation imposed which 
makes it impracticable for a corporation 
to recover newly taxed profits by raising 
its prices. The earmarking of the funds 
collected for domestic uses protects 
against an increase in unemployment. 
Thus, this bill will not only spread the 
burden of waging war more evenly 
throughout our society, but it will also 
help stabilize our economy in this most 
difficult time. 


INDIANA DUNES. NATIONAL LAKE- 
SHORE PROJECT: MORE DE- 
STRUCTION THAN CONSERVA- 
TION? 


HON. EARL F. LANDGREBE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. LANDGREBE. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to insert in the Recorp a “Letter to 
the Editor” which appeared in the Chi- 
cago Tribune of July 19, 1970, written 
by Mrs. Stanley Florek, Jr., of Beverly 
Shores, Ind. Mrs. Florek comments on 
her dealings with the National Park 
Service regarding the acquisition of her 
land for the Indiana Dunes National 
Lakeshore. She is just one among many 
residents of this area who, while they 
support the efforts to curb pollution and 
conserve the natural beauty, are very dis- 
turbed that the plans of the Park Service 
will actually result in more destruction 
than conservation, 

My bill, H.R..11084, which attempts to 
deal with this situation is now before 
the Interior Committee, but has yet to 
be scheduled for any hearings. As every- 
one can understand from reading Mrs. 
Florek’s letter, the problem is a serious 
one and I.am hopeful that the Interior 
Committee will give the legislation I 
have introduced its prompt attention 
and consideration. Eight hundred homes 
are at stake as well as the wasteful ex- 
penditure of millions of dollars of tax- 
payers money. 

BEVERLY SHORES, Inv.—Regarding “The 
Fight to Divvy Up the Dunes” (by A. A. Dorn- 
jeld, May 31): My home will be condemned 
in a few months if I refuse to sign a docu- 
ment giving the federal government a free 
option to purchase it. My town will lose 80 
per cent of its tax base when the government 
devours all but a small portion of it. The 
Lakeshore Advisory Commission set up by 
the government to deal with local problems 
holds secret meetings from which the public 
and press are barred. The cost of land ac- 
quisition will be closer to. $60 million than 
the $28 million originally authorized by Con- 
gress; industrial and commercial concerns 
have received a majority of the funds. 

The Save the Dunes Council, propaganda 
tool of the National Park Service, would have 
your readers believe that setting up a mas- 
sive bathing beach and forest preserve ex- 
pected to serve thousands of people a day will 
preserve the natural state of the dunes, Gar- 
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bage! Knee-deep beer cans and trash baskets 
as far as the eye can see are hardly natural 
wonders. 

I support efforts to curb pollution and 
preserve natural beauty, but I, among other 
Northern Indiana residents, will fight the 
self-annointed conservationists, the Park 
Service and anyone else who tries to force us 
to sell our homes to be demolished under 
the pretense of preserving and conserving. 
The battle has just begun. 

Mrs, STANLEY FLOREK, Jr. 


AIRPORT AND AIRWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT OF 1970 INCLUDED A 
“HIDDEN TAX” 


HON. ROBERT 0. TIERNAN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. TIERNAN. Mr. Speaker, when the 
Airport and Airway Development Act of 
1970 passed the House after coming 
from conference, it included a “hidden 
tax” section which makes it unlawful for 
airline ticket agents or travel agents 
to write the amount of tax on tickets. 

I have introduced a bill which would 
repeal this section of the act. In ‘this 
electronic and modern age, the con- 
sumer needs more protection than ever 
before. The inclusion of the “hidden 
tax” provision is an affront to all honest 
Americans. 

Tuesday's Christian Science Monitor 
carried an article which stated that air- 
line ticket agents are as unhappy with 
this provision as consumers are. At this 
point in the Record I would like to in- 
clude this article: 


Lone DEFENDS Arr-TicKET OMISSION: SENA- 
TOR ACCUSED oF PLAYING ‘Hive a Tax’ 
(By Robert P. Hey, staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor) 
Flying to that vacation hideaway? If you 
haven't been there in a while, take along a 
few extra pennies when you go to buy your 
ticket. It'll cost you a little more—the tax 
you pay when you buy domestic plane tick- 

ets went up July 1 from 5 to 8 percent. 

But, you can’t tell that from looking at 
your ticket. It just gives the total amount 
you have to pay—doesn't list the amount of 
the tax. If you want to know how much it 
is, you have to ask. 

And therein lies the nub of a little con- 
troversy that’s whirling around Washington 
these days. It promises to get bigger before 
it slows down. 

It's principally over the fact that the 
amount of the tax cannot be listed on the 
face of the ticket a passenger buys—as it 
used to be routinely. There’s even a $100 fine 
if a ticket agent lists the amount, 

Travel agents, some passengers, and some 
members of Congress charge Sen, Russell B., 
Long, architect of this feature of the tax, 
with having played “hideatax” from the 
consumer. Senator Long is principal archi- 
tect of the provision that the tax amount 
cannot be written on the ticket. 


CONSUMER AID STRESSED 
Senator Long flatly denies any nefarious 
motive. Rather, he says, it is he who is the 
genuine friend of the consumer. In the first 
place, he explains, the public only cares 
about the total cost—and formerly airline 
prices frequently were advertised without 
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adding tax cost. Now the total cost must 
be advertised, including but not itemizing 
the tax. 

Secondly, he says, the procedure will short- 
en lines at ticket counters, His reasoning 
is that lines in part have resulted from the 
fact that formerly ticket agents had to write 
three figures on every ticket—alrline price, 
tax, and total. Now they only write one fig- 
ure—the total, which he says will help speed 
the ticketing process. 

Airline ticket agents put this down as 
Louisiana hogwash. “It simply won't make 
any real difference” insists one graying ticket 
agent, as two hovering colleagues nod vig- 
orous assent. “Won't. save hardly any time.” 
And, he says, some passengers ask about the 
amount of tax, which takes time to explain. 
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Besides, he says, sometime after the pas- 
senger has taken his ticket and left, for 
the airlines accounting department the agent 
must laboriously break down the total cost 
into airline fare and tax, and write this in- 
formation on the copy of the ticket which 
the airline retains. Thus the new procedure 
is not an agent’s idea of the ideal. 

Several representatives and one sénator 
have introduced bills that would permit air- 
lines again to write the amount of tax on 
each ticket. One is Rep. Samuel S. Stratton, 
a New York Democrat, who explains that 
Congress was trying to hide from the peo- 
ple the amount of taxes we are asking them 
to pay. 

“Nothing could be more disruptive of con- 
fidence in our government procedure. After 
all, this is an age of truth-in-lending, Surely 
we cannot now try to enjoin similar candor 
as far as taxation is concerned.” 

This is the same point the letter-writing 
public has been making caustically to vari- 
ous congressmen. 

Nevertheless, Capitol Hill observers do not 
expect these bills to be passed this year, with 
Congress facing so much undone major work. 
Besides which, many congressmen face a 
November election which traditionally makes 
them itchy to hit the’ campaign trail with- 
out prolonging their Washington stay by 
taking up bills near the end of summer that 
they don't consider major. 
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One reason there’s so much suspicion of 
congressional motives is the method by which 
this decision was reached. Actually it is only 
one small part of a very large bill, which 
provides federal money to expand and mod- 
ernize airports and airport equipment (the 
tax raise provides some of this money.) There 
was much congressional discussion over 
other aspects of the bill when it was being 
considered in Congress. 

During discussion the bill did not contain 
the present section which makes it unlawful 
for airline ticket agents or travel agents to 
write the amount of tax on tickets, (They 
may, however, tell customers the tax 
amount.) 

That section was added when a small num- 
ber of senators and representatives held the 
usual conference to reach a compromise be- 
tween the differing versions of the bill passed 
by the two houses of Congress. The confer- 
ences are private, not public. Senator Long, 
who Jed the Senate conferees, said this sec- 
tion was added during the course of reaching 
that. compromise, 

When the compromise version of the bill 
returned to the House and Senate for final 
approval the attention of most congress- 
men and their aides was focused on other 
aspects of the complex measure. 

“To be honest it just slipped by me,” rue- 
fully admits a top aide to one senator. “When 
the bill came back from conference, and I 
scrutinized it for my senator, I didn't see 
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this part. That's why he didn’t object to 
it.” 

But some members of Congress are object- 
ing now. So are travel agents, who say it 
makes their work harder, and their passen- 
ger-clients madder. Some passengers are 
complaining to Congress, too. Airline ticket 
agents say it doesn’t make any real differ- 
ence to them—or, really, to the passengers. 

As for the airlines themselves, they're ba- 
sically happy with the bill because other sec- 
tions provide money for airport expansion. 
“Besides,” says one congressional source, 
“they've got more and bigger problems to 
worry about than this . .. and it doesn’t 
actually hurt them in any grand way.” 

Consumer issues are politically popular 
nowadays. Some people are complaining 
about what they call this “hidden” tax. And 
with elections coming up in November, the 
tempo of the issue seems more likely to pick 
up than slow down. 


PRISONERS’ WIVES SHARE ENDLESS 
WAIT 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the rec- 
ord of North Vietnam’s treatment of 
U.S. POW’s is indeed sad. The North 
Vietnamese authorities have refused to 
identify the prisoners they hold. Only a 
limited minority of those men known by 
the U.S. Government to have been cap- 
tured have been allowed to communicate 
with the outside world. Mail even from 
this small minority has been infrequent 
and irregular. The sick and the wounded 
have not been repatriated, nor have they 
been identified. Even the minimum pro- 
tection that would be afforded by inspec- 
tion of POW facilities by an impartial 
international body has been denied. 

From the reports of the few men ac- 
tually released by North Vietnam and 
from other sources has come disturbing 
evidence that prisoners are being de- 
prived of adequate medical care and diets 
and that, in many instances, they have 
been subjected to physical and mental 
torture. 

In North Vietnam the International 
Committee of the Red Cross has so far 
had limited success; American POW’s 
cannot be even visited by that organiza- 
tion. On the other hand, the ICRC is 
represented in Saigon and the delegates 
are able to visit all prisoner-of-war 
camps. They also regularly receive nom- 
inal rolls of these prisoners. 

In the face of such international 
criticism there have been few breaks in 
the silence of Hanoi. Hanoi has asserted 
that our men held as prisoners are war 
criminals, apparently on the theory that 
any attacks against North Vietnam or 
Vietcong forces or facilities are criminal 
acts and that all military personnel in- 
volved in such attacks are criminals. 
Such assertions are patently absurd. Our 
men are not war criminals. Moreover, the 
Geneva conventions and modern interna- 
tional humanitarian law reject any sug- 
gestion that the protection of individual 
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war victims, whether soldiers or civilians, 
is dependent upon moral or legal judg- 
ments about the cause for which their 
government is fighting. The law is there 
to protect all the victims of war on both 
sides. All countries have an interest in 
seeing that it is respected. 

The Geneva convention imposes upon 
all combatant powers the obligation to 
treat military personnel made helpless 
by their captivity in accordance with a 
single objective and verifiable standard. 
The failure to treat any prisoner of war, 
wherever he may be, in accordance with 
common standards of decency, is an af- 
front to all who claim the mantle of 
civilization. 

We must not forget these brave Amer- 
icans, and their loved ones. It is essential 
that our new chief negotiator at the 
Paris talks, Ambassador Bruce, continue 
our Goyernment’s efforts to obtain the 
humane treatment and prompt release of 
those Americans who are held as prison- 
ers of war. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
article written by Bob Jordan, staff 
writer for the Wichita, Kans., Eagle, 
which effectively describes the anxieties 
and uncertainties which confront the 
wives and families of those Americans 
who are prisoners of war or missing in 
action. The article follows: 

Prisoners’ Wives SHARE ENDLESS WAIT 
(By Bob Jordan, Eagle Staff Writer) 
(“You have to live with hope, and then if 
the worst comes, you can start all over 
again,” says Mrs. Neal Oynum, Salina, Kan. 

“But if I had to wait five years to know 

that some day he'll come through that 

door, it would be like the next 24 hours.”) 

For the wives and families of nearly 1,500 
Americans missing in action in the Vietnam 
war, the opposite of heaven isn’t hell, but 
limbo. 

Some women have not heard from their 
husbands in more than five years. They don't 
know whether they are wives of widows. Let- 
ters and packages are sent religiously, but 
the wives don’t know whether the mail 
reaches their husbands. 

North Vietnam released a list of names last 
week, saying it was holding only 334 men 
prisoner. Hanol’s claim was disputed by De- 
fense and State Department spokesmen. Ad- 
ministration officials have said 400 to 800 
men are believed held prisoner by Hanoi— 
and 100 to 500 by the Viet Cong in South 
Vietnam jungle camps. Other men, shot 
down over Laos are believed to be held pris- 
oner by Pathet Lao forces. 

“Most of the guys on the list we already 
know about,” said one Kansas woman whose 
husband is missing in action. “I’m sure there 
were some new names, but I’ve talked with 
most of the Kansas wives whose husbands 
were on the list.” 

Six Kansans were among the names on 
the list. Fifty-six Kansas families—12 in 
Wichita—have men missing in action. 

Life for these families is an endless wait, 
filled with positive hopes, but never a posi- 
tive answer. 

DEEP-RUNNING SHOCK 


“I really can’t express the tragedy of it all. 
It’s just got to come knockin’ at your door,” 
said Mrs. Lawrence Clark, Salina, Kan. 

For Mrs. Clark, the knock came at 2:20 


a.m. Oct. 18, 1966. A group of military per- 
sonnel drove seven hours in England to de- 
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liver the bad news—“Your husband has been 
declared missing in action.” 

Mrs. Clark's husband, a crewman aboard 
a rescue helicopter, was shot down over North 
Vietnam 34 days after he went overseas. 

“I think my first reaction was shock,” 
Mrs. Clark said. “I thought, ‘it can’t be my 
husband. He’s been in planes 18 years. It 
can’t be, It’s impossible.’” 

Within an hour after the news of her Tius- 
band, Mrs. Clark began to stammer. Doctors 
have told her it is an emotional release. “I 
only stammer when I talk about my husband 
though,” she said. “It’s hidden so deep in me, 
you know.” 

Since that night, she has had “no whisper 
of anything.” M. Sgt. Clark left for Vietnam 
Sept. 13, 1966. He was scheduled to retire 
from the service two months after he re- 
turned from the war. 

“I thought about it all the time at first, 
but you get into other things to try and 
forget,” Mrs. Clark said. “But no matter how 
hard you try, things can’t seem to change 
for you. 

“Sometimes it gets very difficult—in the 
daytime you have the children to take care 
of, but at night, when it’s still and quiet, 
when you're not busy, you think about him,” 
she said. “But you have to push things out 
of your mind. If I didn’t I’d go out of my 
head by now.” 

Mrs. Clark’s everyday distractions include 
two children, Steyen, 11, and Jan, 8, and a 
myna bird with a British accent named 
“Petey.” 

The Englishwoman makes every effort to 
keep up the morale around the house. "The 
kids used to talk about him all the time,” 
she said. “But they don’t as much as they 
used to. I guess they’re like normal kids— 
they’re not depressed. I won’t let them feel 
sorry for themselves. 

. “But still, every now and then they ask, 
‘Is daddy coming home?'” 

When things “get going tough” Mrs. Clark 
said she imagines how bad the situation 
could be. “I’ve been very lucky not to get 
that final death notice that says ‘that’s it.’ 
The things you live on are’ wish, hope and 
prayer. You just bring up the children like 
their daddy would haye wanted you to.” 

Mrs. Clark said she often becomes frus- 
trated. “But it’s just a passing thing,” she 
explained. “But I still have hope.” When the 
pressures start to get her down, Mrs. Clark 
whips up her own home remedy—‘A nice, 
hot, strong cup of tea.” 

Until January 1970, Mrs. Clark said, the 
government had instructed the wives not 
to say anything ‘about their husbands, “only 
that they were missing in action. It was 
done to protect the men,” she added. 

“But I firmly believe none (ofthe prisoners) 
will be released until every American soldier 
is out of Vietnam,” Mrs. Clark said. Because 
she is not a U.S. citizen, Mrs. Clark declined 
to express an opinion about American in- 
volvement in Vietnam. But she did comment 
on the war in relation to the wives and hus- 
bands she knows who have returned. 

“Each day we stay in South Vietnam we're 
wondering, ‘Is their health ruined for life?’ 
It’s a damn shame. I’m a mother and a wife. 
If I had my way there would be no wars 
..- period! 

WHY?—WHyY? 

“I can’t vote, I can’t say what is right and 
what is wrong. It’s a cruel life, though. I 
never -have met one husband back from 
Vietnam who said, ‘I was proud to be there.’ 
Every day more men are missing, maimed 
or killed,” she said. “Hanoi will not give. their 
names because that’s their ace card.” 

But Mrs. Clark holds a great faith in the 
American people in general. “If there was a 
war going on to protect this country, every 
hippie would fight,” she submitted. “I've 
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met so many men who don’t even know why 
they are there.” 

Mrs. Clark went to Paris on Christmas day 
with 58 wives and 94 children in an effort to 
speak with the Hanoi delegation to obtain 
some word of her husband. 

When the families arrived in Paris, the 
Hanoi delegation refused to see them. A sug- 
gestion by Mrs. Clark that the group be 
permitted to attend church was believed to 
be one which finally moved the delegation to 
admit three wives. “I wasn’t trying to per- 
Suade the delegation,” she said. “I just 
thought we should be able to go to Mass 
on Christmas.” 

The three were told that release was in- 
consistent with North Vietnamese policy 
and would be part of the overall settle- 
ment of the war, but that names would be 
released on a “gradual” basis. 

Mrs. Bruce Johnson, Salina, one of the 
three, was asked for a list of husbands whose 
families made the trip. As they were leaving, 
she asked a North Vietnamese official what 
they could tell their children about their 
fathers. 

The official’s answer: “Return home and 
tell your children their fathers are mur- 
derers of North Vietnamese childen.” 

When talking of the prisoners the North 
Vietnamese referred exclusively to pilots in 
the North, Mrs. Johnson told the Salina 
Journal. Nothing was said of enlisted men 
or prisoners held in the South. 

Mrs. Clark believes only two names of non- 
commissioned officers ever have been re- 
leased. “That was in 1966,” she said. “Out 
of 1,500 men, that’s low. 

“You just write and write but you never 
get answers. But I've just got to hope. It’s 
the only way. More letters keep coming out 
(of Vietnam). Who knows? Maybe next 
month I'll get one.” 

A special kind of tragedy is evident for 
each of the families sharing the long wait. 
In the case of Mrs. Patrick Harrold, her 
little boy, Timmy, was born 17 hours after 
her husband was declared missing last De- 
cember. 

Six days later, the letters Lt. Harrold had 
written his wife still were arriving. 

Mrs. Harrold, 22, Hays, Kan., said, “On the 
night it happened, I didn’t believe it. I 
looked at the letters, but I couldn't see 
through the tears. 

“For the first three months I firmly be- 
lieved he was alive,” she said. But a friend 
who had been with her husband in Vietnam 
said he thought her husband had been killed. 

Like all the wives interviewed, Mrs. Harrold 
has learned to live with the uncertainty. 
“That’s all you can do, just live with it,” she 
said. “But if I didn’t have Timmy [Id just 
shrivel up-and die. Patrick wanted a boy so 
much and.on my way to the hospital I kept 
my fingers crossed for a boy.” 

Mrs. Harrold refuses to believe her hus- 
band is dead. Lt. Harrold went down over 
Laos flying a Phantom II combat jet. “I’ve 
been told the prisoners there are kept in 20- 
foot pits and have to live in their own filth 
and, waste,” she said. 

JOURNEY WITH NO END 

“I think it would be easier to know whether 
he’s dead or alive—even if you lose your hus- 
band you can pick up the pieces and start 
over again. But this way you don’t know 
whether you're a wife or a widow and it just 
continues. There’s no end to it. 

“There's no way to express how I really 
feel. It’s always present in your mind,” she 
said. “It’s a hell on earth. I guess I feel most 
de because Timmy is learning how to 
do things now (he’s 6 months old) and Pat- 
rick can’t be here to share in it. But the 
busier I am, the better it is because then I 
can’t dwell on it,” she explained. 

Lt. Harrold’s young wife is a member of 
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the National League of Families, a group in- 
tent on promoting public support to get 
Hanoi to release the names of “all” prisoners 
held captive in North and South Vietnam 
and Laos. 

She has spoken on television shows and at 
luncheons to inform people of the league ef- 
forts and conditions under which prisoners 
live. 

“I don’t definitely believe Patrick’s alive,” 
she said, “but the league has restored my 
hope. Everything I’m doing in the league, 
I’m doing for Patrick,” Mrs. Harrold added. 

“The secret to living like this,’ said Mrs. 
Carl Karst, Russel, Kan., “is to dwell on the 
present. You can’t live in the past.” 

Maj. Karst was within seven weeks of com- 
ing home when officials from McConnell Air 
Force Base pulled up in front of the Karst 
home. 

That was 18 months ago. Today Mrs. Karst 
still hasn’t completely adjusted to her hus- 
band not being home, which she says is the 
most difficult part for her and her three 
children. 

“You just have to stay busy,” she said. 
“You're up one day and down the next, It’s 
just one big wait.” 

Mrs. Karst said she and the children, 
Cathy, 14, Tommy, 11, and Doug, 6, enjoy 
looking at the pictures taken when the whole 
family was together. 

“We remember a lot, but you can’t do this 
too much,” Mrs. Karst explained. “They (the 
children) like to look at the pictures and 
remember daddy. 

“There are all kinds of tragedies in the 
world. We've had a happy family life all along 
—and the children are aware of the kind of 
father he’s been,” she said. 

“We haven’t had time to feel sorry for 
ourselves. It’s part of their lives.” 

When asked if she believed her husband 
was alive, Mrs, Karst replied, “Yes, I really do. 
But the chances are he could be dead too,” 
she added. 

She explained that the plane her husband 
flew, a Cessna O-2 observer was light and 
could land in trees over heavy jungle. 

“There’s been no word at all since he went 
down,” Mrs. Karst said, “They conducted a 
three-day search and didn't find any wreck- 
age or anything.” 

The one thing Mr. Karst dreads more 
than anything is her husband’s death. “It’s 
lonely without him,” she said, “It’s a world 
made for married people. All you can do is 
bury yourself in helping the kids lead an ac- 
tive social life.” 

There are many days when the loneliness 
seems too much to bear. “It can be only 
five minutes, but it seems endless, When you 
ny Bad rough day it seems like forever,” she 


When she heard the news of her husband 
Mrs. Karst said she didn't expect it. “But as 
I look back on it I wasn't surprised. I 
thought, “This can’t be happening to. me.’ 
I guess I was in a state of shock, but still 
operating. It was a long time before it really 
sunk in.” 

Mrs. Karst said the days seem more peace- 
ful now. “I can live each day in more peace,” 
she said. “I can't wish the next three months 
were over and he'll be home, because it might 
be the same then.” y 

Mrs, Karst indicated the most frightening 
thing to her was to think there is no one 
she can contact who knows where her hus- 
band is. But, like all the wives interviewed, 
she feels his faith and self-determination 


will see him through. “I feel the Lord is with 
him,” she said. 


The soft spoken woman is seeking an ele- 
mentary education degree at Fort Hays, Kan., 
State College. She likes small children and 
would like to teach on the third grade level. 
She also wants to be prepared if her husband 
returns from Vietnam disabled. 
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NOT KILLERS—JUST MEN 


Also a member of the League of Families, 
Mrs. Karst said, “We're striving for American 
support to bring the men back. American 
support stopped the bombing. If we can get 
people steamed up enough about conditions, 
I think Hanoi will release the names, We just 
can’t forget them,” she said emphatically. 

“You think of the men over there (in Viet- 
nam) as warmongers—you know, Kill, Kill! 
But nothing could be more false. They're 
dedicated family men—just tremendous peo- 
ple with lots of ability. If they can come 
back they have a lot to live for,” she said. 

“That’s why we have to work for their re- 
lease, because they can’t. 

“We all want Carl back so badly,” she said, 
“and that’s the perfect ending.” 

A second briefing is scheduled for October 
to decide whether there is enough evidence 
to declare Mrs. Neal Bynum’'s husband killed 
in action. 

Lt. Bynum was shot down five miles above 
the so-called “demilitarized zone” Oct. 12, 
1969. “The chances of him being alive aren’t 
good,” Mrs. Bynum, Salina, said. “I don’t 
know if he is alive, but I think and feel he is.” 

“Where he went down, neither air rescue 
nor troops can get in to help,” she said. 
“There was no radio contact, no nothing. 

“I knew something was wrong when mother 
answered the door,” Mrs. Bynum recalled of 
the notification day. “The service told us 
what to expect. I was scared. Then the officer, 
a woman, read the letter to me. 

“Death never entered my mind. I was 
numb. Then I heard the words ‘missing in 
action.’ It was almost a relief,” she said. 

“The fact that my husband is gone is al- 
ways with me,” she continued. “But you can’t 
dwell on it. You just live from day to day, 
hoping your life will someday return to 
normal.” 

Lt. Bynum was gone 8% months before 
declared missing. There’s been no word since, 

Positive thoughts and hope are what Keep 
up Mrs. Bynum’s morale. “The wife can't say, 
‘Well, he’s dead.’ So what would happen if 
Neal came walking in the door two years 
later?” she asked rhetorically. “You have to 
live with hope and then if the worst comes, 
you can start all over again. But if I had to 
wait five years to know that some day he'll 
come through that door, it would be like the 
next 24 hours,” she said. 

Mrs. Bynum feels wives with small children 
have the most difficult adjustment to make. 
She said the tension she feels reflects on her 
daughter, Angel, “and you can tell,” she 
added. “Probably children 6 and older have 
the hardest time comprehending. I just hope 
Angel's father is home before she reaches that 
age, because I don’t want to answer those 
questions.” 

Her top goal now is to have the names of 
the prisoners released. As a member of the 
League of Families, Mrs, Bynum has done 
television spots, speaking engagements and 
much behind-the-scenes work to drum up 
support of the American people. 

“If the American people care enough 
about the men held prisoner and North and 
South Vietnam, and Laos too, if they care 
enough to write and show their concern, then 
the names will be released,” she said. 

“Of course the ultimate wish of the fami- 
lies is to bring the men home. But even if 
we could get the names released, it would 
relieve some of the anguish.” 

Mrs. Bynum said she feels something is 
going to happen within two years due to the 
election hopes of President’ Nixon. 

“We have to have hope. I can’t live with 
the thought that someone will come to the 
door someday with more bad news. I have to 
have positive thoughts,” she said. 

She feels strongly that political considera- 
tions have ho part of the effort to have the 
names released. “It doesn't matter whether 
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it’s hawk or dove, it’s a humane cause,” she 
insisted. “Some of the families have been 
quiet six long years. It’s time someone started 
speaking out—and loud!” 

While people are going through their dally 
routines, these men are dying, Mrs. Bynum 
said. “The American people aren't apathetic, 
but they need to get concerned. It’s going to 
take more than the wives and families to get 
these men out— it'll take the support of the 
American people,” she continued. 

“But,” she added, “people will read this 
article and forget about it the next morning.” 

The families are opposed to sympathy 
alone. All they want are their husbands. 
Their desperate hopes are for the future and 
dreams are of happier days gone by. The 
present seems endless as they wait and pray 
for the day when their husbands walk 
through the door—safe, and home again. 


CRIME COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to report that the Select Committee on 
Crime, of which I am a member, had most 
successful hearings in my home city of 
Philadelphia. We had a thorough exposi- 
tion of the local problem by some of our 
most concerned public officials, examined 
the Federal programs concerned, and 
listened to a number of citizen witnesses 
who were very helpful to us. 

Philadelphia has had a unique youth 
gang problem. Hundreds of young people 
have chosen organized violence as a 
means of expression, and the death toll 
has concerned our citizenry. One un- 
fortunate result, we were told, was that 
so much effort was being made that there 
was a sorry lack of coordination, and I 
joined our chairman, CLAUDE PEPPER of 
Florida, in pledging renewed effort to 
help Philadelphia and its citizens. 

Press and broadcast coverage of our 
hearings was so extensive that I can best 
report to my colleagues by providing 
some of the newspaper reports. Because 
many of us share high esteem for Mr. 
Pepper, I first submit an editorial from 
the Philadelphia Daily News which wel- 
comed our chairman to our city: 

WELCOME, PEPPER! 

Rep. Claude Pepper (D., Fla.) heads the 
Congressional committee taking gang kill- 
ing testimony here this week. He is one of 
the few men ever to serve in the U.S. Senate, 
be defeated and then return to the lower 
chamber. His answer about this political curi- 
osity is to remind the interviewer that a 
fellow by the name of John Quincy Adams 
was President and then served in the House 
(in fact, he died on its floor). 

Representative Pepper has given notable 
service to his country and we welcome 
him to town. 

Philadelphia’s very able police commis- 
sioner, Frank L. Rizzo, was the principal 
witness of our first session, and we also 
heard from other official spokesmen, The 
Philadelphia Bulletin news report, by 
Henry S. Messaros and Sally Grimes, 
topped page 1 of that day’s paper. The 
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story accurately told of reactions to some 
of Commissioner Rizzo’s statements: 


STATEMENTS BY COMMISSIONER RIZZO 


Police Commissioner Frank L. Rizzo told 
@ congressional committee here today that 
Philadelphia needs large sums of outside 
money immediately to combat a “very crit- 
ical” juvenile gang problem. 

Rizzo was one of several witnesses at a 
hearing of the U.S. House of Representatives 
Select Committee on Crime at the Federal 
Building, 9th and Chestnut Sts. 

Large infusions of state and federal funds, 
he said, would enable him to assign two ex- 
perts to each of the city’s 50 most active and 
violent gangs. They would try to divert gang 
energy into constructive pursuits, he said. 

GOAL OF HEARING 

Rizzo said the city is already spending $3.1 
million & year for its Juvenile Aid Division, 
and $660,000 on salaries for gang control 
Officers. 

“Gentlemen it is clearly obvious that out- 
side funds are needed to help combat Phil- 
adelphia’s gang problem,” Rizzo said. 

Rep. Claude Pepper (D-Fla), committee 
chairman, said the purpose of the hearings 
is to determine whether federal aid would be 
helpful in the battle against juvenile gang 
warfare here. 

Pepper observed that there has been no 
noticeable improvement in the situation since 
an investigation and hearings last year by 
the Pennsylvania Crime Commission. 


NIX AGREES 


Rep, Robert N. C. Nix (D-Pa), a member 
of the committee, agreed that there is an 
immediate need for money, manpower and 
talent to halt the violence. 

“We will bring before this committee wit- 
nesses who have been fighting this battle. We 
hope to share their thoughts as to proposed 
solutions.” 

Rep. William A. Barrett (D-Pa.) introduced 
the panel of two congressmen and three legal 
aides to some 75 persons attending the ses- 
sion in a courtroom. Barrett is not a mem- 
ber of the committee. 

He said the juvenile crime problem must 
be attacked by a federal, state and city com- 
bination, He promised to work for funds in 
Washington for such a program. 

Managing Director Fred T. Corleto, appear- 
ing on behalf of Mayor Tate, said the city 
has responded to “the limit of its capabili- 
ties” to the gang problem. He asked for 
federal funds under the Safe Streets Act of 
1968. 

When Corleto finished his statement, Nix 
asked how much the city is getting now 
from Washington for gang control. Corleto 
said the amount was insignificant. 

In answer to another question from Nix, 
Corleto said that last Monday a meeting 
was held to organize a Philadelphia commit- 
tee of agencies responsible for dealing with 
youth problems. 

“I am delighted to hear that,” Nix said. 
“There has been too much fragmentation.” 
SINGLE DIRECTOR 

City Council President Paul D'Ortona sug- 
gested to the committee that federal aid 
would allow all programs on juvenile crime 
to be brought under a single director here. 

He blamed the city’s urban redevelopment 
program for much of the trouble, charging 
that it uproots neighborhoods and throws 
strangers together in alien environments. 

D'Ortona said a large share of the blame 
can also be placed on the parents, adding 
that government cannot take the full re- 
sponsibility for what is happening. 


NEED FOR DISCIPLINE 


Institutions for the delinquent, D’Ortona 
continued, are “a farce and a travesty of 
justice” and fail to rehabilitate anybody. 
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“Discipline must come back to the schools, 
Discipline must come back to the homes, and 
authority given back to the police,” he said, 

Rizzo was flanked by two aides as he testi- 
fied. Two huge red placards bearing the in- 
signia of the police department adorned one 
side of the front of the courtroom. On the 
other side was a display of guns, knives and 
other weapons confiscated from juvenile 
gangs. 

Rizzo, who testified for about an hour, told 
Pepper at the outset: “I’m honored to be 
here today, but I’m not going before any 
more committees. It’s just a waste of time.” 

He said much time and money are wasted 
on official studies, adding: “If we could put 
money for studies into an action program we 
could get something done.” 

BATTLE FOR MONEY 

Pepper nodded, saying he had frequently 
heard “that same pitiful plea.” 

Every day, Rizzo said, he puts up a battle 
for money. He agreed to list his needs for 
the committee in writing. 

Nix observed that he is disgusted with 
competition and the lack of coordination 
among social service agencies. 

“I Know of no organization that does more 
than the police for the community,” Rizzo 
said. 

Several spectators protested out loud. Rizzo 
turned toward the audience and said: “Make 
them be quiet. If they can’t be quiet, put 
them out.” 


THINGS QUIET DOWN 


Several plainclothesmen got up and circu- 
lated about the room. The spectators became 
quiet, 

When Rizzo had testified the city has had 
100 juvenile gang Killings since 1967, and 
that the number before that was insignifi- 
cant. Nix wondered about the reason for this, 
saying that poverty and a lack of education 
existed then as now, 

“There must be some other reason,” Nix 
said, 

“I wish I knew the answer,” Rizzo re- 
plied. 

Rizzo told the committee: “We must have 
speedy trials for hardcore gang offenders, 
plus swift and severe penalties for those 
convicted. Surely, the snail’s pace of our 
judicial system is no deterrent to crime.” 

The commissioner said the city has 93 
organized teen-age gangs with a total mem- 
bership of 5,300. 


BATTLE OVER “TURF” 


He said 72 of the gangs are Negro, but that 
gang fighting is not racially inspired. “In 
most cases, Negro gangs battle Negro gangs, 
and whites move against whites.” 

Narcotics, Rizzo continued, play no part 
in gang activities: Most of the fighting is 
over “turf,” the area a gang lays claim to. 

Referring to his plan to hire 100 experts 
to work with the 50 most active gangs, Rizzo 
said they would serve as consultants to gang 
members, would help them get jobs or special 
tutoring and, if necessary, clothing and other 
needs of life. 

“I sincerely believe that only with this 
helping hand treatment can we make ef- 
fective inroads against the gang problem. 
As an extension of this program, the police 
department might, if federal funds were 
available, assist needy pre-gang age 
children.” 

He said he envisioned a police-adminis- 
tered clothing program adding: “It is a sad 
commentary on our times that some chil- 
dren miss school today simply because they 
have nothing to wear.” 

SOCIAL CONCERN 

Many agencies should be providing such 

assistance now, Rizzo said, but they are 


caught by rising costs and don’t have the 
funds to do it. 
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“The police department wishes to become 
involved in these aid programs. We want the 
public to realize that the police department 
has a heart, that we're genuinely interested 
in the welfare of Philadelphians and not 
simply intent on arresting people.” 


The New York Times’ report on the 
first day’s hearings was also detailed. I 
was pleased that the Times considered 
our session worthy of almost a full col- 
umn’s coverage. The Times’ story follows: 

REPORT ON First Day's HEARINGS 


PHILADELPHIA, July 16.—Police Commis- 
sioner Frank L. Rizzo told a Congressional 
committee today that the city was in des- 
perate need of outside funds to combat the 
juvenile gang problem. 

Mr. Rizzo said he needed money to enable 
him to assign two experts to each of the city’s 
50 most violent gangs. 

Philadelphia has had 100 juvenile gang 
slayings since 1967, he said, and before that 
the number was insignificant. 

Mr. Rizzo says the city has 93 identifiable 
teenage gangs with a total membership of 
5,300. 

Commissioner Rizzo was one of several 
witnesses at a hearing called by the House 
of Representatives Select Committee on 
Crime. Representative Claude D. Pepper, 
Democrat of Florida, is the committee chair- 
man. Mr. Rizzo said Philadelphia was al- 
ready spending $3.1-million a year for its 
juvenile aid division, and $660,000 on salaries 
for gang control officers. 

PURPOSE DELINEATED 

Mr. Pepper said the purpose of the hearings 
was to determine whether Federal aid would 
be helpful in the fight against juvenile gangs 
in Philadelphia. 

He said that there had been no notice- 
able improvement in the gang situation since 


hearings in 1969 by the Pennsylvania crime 
commission. 


Representative Robert N. C. Nix, Democrat 
of Pennsylvania, who is a member of the 
committee agreed and said that there was 
an immediate need for money and manpower 
to halt the violence. 

“We will bring before this committee wit- 
nesses who have been fighting this battle,” 
Mr. Nix said. “We hope to share their 
thoughts as to proposed solutions.” 

Managing director Fred T. Corleto appear- 
ing on behalf of Mayor James H. J. Tate 
said the city has responded to “the limit of 
its capabilities to the gang problem.” He 
asked for Federal funds under the Safe 
Streets Act of 1968. 

Representative Nix asked Mr. Corleto how 
much money the city was getting now from 
Washington for gang control and Mr. Cor- 
leto’s reply was that the amount was negli- 
gible. 

Pursuing the extent of juvenile crime 
here as compared to other cities, Mr. Rizzo’s 
men asked the New York City police depart- 
ment how many juvenile slayings there were 
there in 1969, he said. 

Philadelphia was told the New York had 
1,058 homicides in 1969 but did not classify 
them by age, “which seems a little ridicu- 
lous,” Mr. Rizzo said. 

In reference to his plan to hire 100 experts 
to work with the 50 most active gangs, Mr. 
Rizzo said they would serve as consultants 
to gang members, would help them get jobs 
and special tutoring and, if necessary, cloth- 
ing and other needs of life. 

“I sincerely “believe that only with this 
helping hand treatment can we make effec- 
tive inroads against. the gang problem,” Mr. 
Rizzo said. “As an extension of this pro- 
gram, the police department might, if Fed- 
eral funds were available, assist needy pre- 
gang age children.” 
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Mr. Rizzo said he envisioned a police-ad- 
ministered clothing program. “It is a sad 
commentary on our times that some children 
miss school today simply because they have 
nothing to wear,” he said. 

He said many agencies should be provid- 
ing such assistance now but they are caught 
by rising costs and insufficient funds. 

“The police department wishes to become 
involved in these aid programs,” said Com- 
missioner Rizzo. 

“We want the public to realize that the 
police department has a heart, that we are 
genuinely interested in the welfare of Phil- 
adelphians and not simply intent on arrest- 
ing people,” he said. 

The hearings continue tomorrow. 


The Philadelphia Tribune, an impor- 
tant biweekly paper, considered our hear- 
ings sufficiently important to spread an 
eight-column headline “5,300 Teenage 
Gang Members Here, Rizzo Says.” Pam- 
ala Haynes’ story said in part: 

TEENAGE GANG 


Police Commissioner Frank Rizzo, testi- 
fying at the opening hearing of the Select 
Committee on Crime of the U.S. House of 
Representatives yesterday (Thurs.), told the 
Federal panel that this city is plagued with 
93 organized teen-age gangs. The gangs, 
Rizzio said, have 5,300 members. 

Of the 93, 72 gangs are black. The largest 
of these, the Valley Gang, in the 25th and 
Diamond Sts. area, has 250 active members. 

Rizzo told the committee, chaired by 
Florida Democrat Claude Pepper, that “prac- 
tically none of the gang fighting is racially 
inspired.” 

“Negroes battle Negro gangs and whites 
move against whites,” he said, adding that 
most of the white gangs are confined to the 
Northeast and South Philadelphia, 

Rizzo described the gang problem in Phila- 
delphia as “very critical” despite what he 
termed “a slight improvement” in conditions 
this year. 

“So far in 1970, 17 persons, including a 
nine-year-old girl sitting innocently on her 
front step, have been slain in gang related 
rampages. For the corresponding period last 
year, there were 24 gang related slayings. In 
all of 1969, 41 persons lost their lives in gang 
incidents,” he said. 

Since 1967, police statistics show that 100 
persons have been killed by roving gangs in 
this city. 


I next call your attention to a report 
on judges’ opinions as carried by the 
Philadelphia Daily News, under the by- 
line of reporter Jim Smith: 

JUDGES’ OPINIONS 


Judge Frank J. Montemuro, Jr., adminis- 
trative judge of Family Court, told the House 
Select Committee on Crime that legislation 
is needed to make it a crime to belong to 
a gang. 

“The first step in treating the over-all 
problem of anti-social gangs is to contain 
and control the spread of conflict,” the judge 
told the committee hearing in the U.S. Court- 
house here. 

“Legislation making gang membership a 
crime would be a basic tool in halting this 
juvenile anarchy,” he added. 

Two U.S. congressmen heard testimony 
throughout the day citing the need of Fed- 
eral aid to cities to halt juvenile delinquency. 

Judge Montemuro summed up most of the 
witnesses’ feelings when he said, “we need 
mount no massive research. This committee 
has but to undertake a 15-minute, non-stop 
drive through our North Philadelphia ghetto 
area to clearly identify what is urgently re- 
quired in the areas of housing, poverty, un- 
employment, recreation, education or racial 
unrest.” 
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Common Pleas Court Judge Clifford Scott 
Green in earlier testimony submitted a model 
for a Youth Services Commission to combat 
juvenile delinquency. 

The commission, he said, would be inde- 
pendent, representative, federally funded and 
monitoring a complete system of youth 
services. 

Philadelphia had a similar board during 
the administrations of former Mayors Joseph 
Clark and Richardson Dilworth, he said. 

The commission would serve as a referral 
agency for all juveniles in trouble, provide 
services and programs to youth, study the 
problems of local youth, and collect and ana- 
lyze statistical information, Judge Green told 
the congressmen. 


In our second day of hearings, we 
listened to civic workers, educators, and 
gang members, as reported by Dennis 
Kirkland in the Philadelphia Inquirer: 


DENNIS KIRKLAND REPORTS 


Because of gang violence, young people 
are afraid to go to many public schools and, 
once there, “are more concerned about their 
personal safety than their education," the 
U.S. House Select Committee on Crime was 
told here Friday. 

Robert L. Poindexter, executive deputy 
superintendent of schools, told the commit- 
tee that young gangs have had “a tremen- 
dous impact on the public schools.” 

The committee also was told that the 
Philadelphia Urban Coalition has formed a 
Youth Development Council which will at- 
tempt to organize and coordinate the many 
“splinter” groups involved in gang work in 
the city. 

Charles Bowser, executive director of the 
Urban Coalition, also proposed a five-point 
program calling for deployment of many 
more gang workers and equipping young 
“field personnel” with walkie-talkies so they 
can alert police to potentially violent situ- 
ations. 

William Wilcox, director of the Greater 
Philadelphia Movement, said the gang situ- 
ation is a “mental health problem and 
should be treated with mental health tech- 
niques." He suggested that older gang mem- 
bers be “trained in group therapy tech- 
niques.” 

Poindexter, who said he was speaking for 
vacationing Superintendent Dr. Mark R. 
Shedd, said the gang problem has “reached 
alarming proportions and immediate steps 
must be taken to deal with the situation.” 

What are needed, he said, are jobs and 
programs to keep potential dropouts in 
school, 

Bowser told the committee, which is con- 
cluding two days of public hearings, that 
gangs are here to stay. They are an integral 
part of the society of the city, he said, and 
will remain so until “an adequate substi- 
tute” is found. 

These, in turn, should be coordinated 
with the programs of agencies like the Urban 
Coalition and Safe Streets, Inc. 

Herman C. Wrice, president of the Young 
Great Society, brought four former gang 
leaders from Mantua and they spoke in his 
place. 

Daniel Tate, 22, told the committee that 
gangs fight, for one reason, because they 
have nothing else to do. 

“Basically, there’s nothing to do. The 
average kid has no place to play, no job and 
no future,” he said. 

Boys start in gangs at age 12 as “‘peewees.”’ 
They travel with the older boys and often 
carry weapons for older boys on their way 
to gahg wars. Boys between 13 and 18 are 
called juniors, those between 18 and 21 are 
junior heads and, thereafter, “old heads.” 

Ezra Monroe, 23, who said he had been 
a burglar, told the committee that prison 
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facilities for juveniles are inadequate and 
that young boys are taught the “tricks of 
the trade” by older criminals. 


CONGRESSMAN HALL REPORTS 
FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, this week I 
am mailing to the constitutents of the 
Missouri Seventh Congressional District 
my quarterly newsletter, “Your Con- 
gressman Reports From Washington.” 
It contains, in addition to a report on 
the activities of the second session of 
this 91st Congress, other bits of informa- 
tion that I feel is of interest to all. 

The newsletter follows: 


Your CONGRESSMAN REPORTS FROM 
WASHINGTON 


Dear Friend: Phillips Brooks, a noted pul- 
pit preacher once said, “Do not pray for easy 
lives. Pray to be stronger men! Do not pray 
for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks.” 

This mid-summer of 1970 finds the char- 
acter of the American people being tested as 
never before. The tasks that face this nation 
are indeed formidable, and most certainly 
will require that the true strength and moral 
stamina of this Republic emerge, in order 
that we might properly “face up” to the 
monumental job of uniting this land that 
has seemingly been caught up in the con- 
flicts of emotion and confidence. 

We must honestly recognize that: 

There is no easy way out of Vietnam. 

There is no easy way to stop inflation. 

There is no easy way to combat crime. 

There is no easy way to solve the problem 
of the “inner” cities. 

There is no easy way to prevent pollution. 

The fact remains that although solutions 
may not be easy, solutions, nonetheless must 

| be found. They can only come about by care- 
fully planned programs, the use of restraint, 
and a united and dedicated people, deter- 
| mined that the responsible way is the only 
way. Then, they must have the will to work 
the plan. 
For every benefit that the government 
| holds out, one must ask, “What am I re- 
quired to give up in return?” The answer 
will usually bring to light that the price 
demanded is greater than the benefit offered, 
whether in taxes, or in restrictions of in- 
dividual freedom and initiative, or in self- 
respect and moral character. 
For the Republic, 
Durwarp G. HALL, 
Member of Congress. 


UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
} 1970: Frest 6 MONTHS REPORT 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ANNUITY 
| When passed by the Senate and signed 
by the President, this legislation will in- 
crease by 15 percent the Railroad Retire- 
| ment annuities. It will be retroactive to 
January 1, 1970. This action by the House, 
keeps the Railroad Retirement in line with 
the Social Security benefit adjustments. 
EMERGENCY HOME FINANCE ACT OF 1970 
Authorizes $250 million to be used by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank for short-term and 
long-term loans to member associations. 


This legislation will help promote an orderly 
flow of funds into residential financing. It 
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is estimated that the Act will permit the 
building of 200,000 new housing units. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE APPROPRIATION 
FOR 1971 


Funds were earmarked to provide for the 
inspection of 100 percent of the “red meat” 
that is marketed in the United States. It is 
planned to include poultry in the future. 
In addition, the A.S.C.S, and S.C.S. received 
increased funding of about $10 million. The 
appropriation granted assistance to schools 
serving free or reduced priced lunches to 
needy children, and restored the special milk 
program which will provide 3 billion 44 pints 
of milk to some 17 million school children. 


POST OFFICE REORGANIZATION 


The passage of this legislation provides 
for an 8 percent pay increase for 750,000 
Post Office employees. It also assures that 
postal employees will have the freedom of 
choice regarding membership in a postal 
union. Other features include: Removing the 
Post Office from Cabinet status; permits bond 
financing for major improvements; calls for 
the assurance from both labor and manage- 
ment to refrain from any restriction on the 
use of new equipment devices which might 
reduce the cost or improve the quality of 
the postal service, and provided for the re- 
tention of existing veterans’ rights. 

PUBLIC WORKS APPROPRIATION FOR 1971 

$1 billion for the construction of waste 
treatment facilities to help abate water pol- 
lution; an increase of $200 million over fiscal 
1970. 

FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION FOR 1971 

Funds for Foreign Aid have been reduced 
by $500 million below last year’s amount. 
Even with this huge cut, the Foreign Aid 
Budget will still top $2 billion. Of special 
note is the fact that Foreign Assistance 
Budget has an unexpended balance of $18 
billion, on which we pay interest. 


ITEMS OF SPECIAL SIGNIFICANCE 
VIETNAM 

As promised, President Nixon has pulled 
all of our troops out of Cambodia following 
a highly successful action. Now that the 
rainy season has set in, the North Viet- 
namese will find it difficult indeed to re- 
establish their supply bases along the bor- 
der. This in effect, buys time for the accelera- 
tion of the Vietnamization process which 
will do much to assure the speedy removal 
of American troops. More than 115,000 have 
already returned home. Another 50,000 are 
scheduled to be pulled out by October, and 
100,000 more programed to return by Spring. 

President Nixon has now appointed David 
Bruce, a highly regarded former Ambassa- 
dor, to head our delegation to the Paris Peace 
Talks with the North Vietnamese. Mr, Bruce 
will be bargaining from a much stronger 
position than in the past, let us hope that 
he will also be more successful. 

THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 

The President has signed into law the 
Amendment to the Voting Rights Act that 
will lower the voting age to 18. At issue is 
the constitutionality of this procedure. The 
Constitution leaves to the States, the power 
to set voting qualifications. The final ‘deci- 
sion on whether the law will take effect on 
January 1, 1971, now lies with the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. The Court is expected to rule 
on the Act when it begins its next session 
in October. 

Presently, only four states have voting ages 
lower than 21. They include Kentucky, Geor- 
gia, Alaska, and Hawaii. Recently voters 
turned down a referendum to lower the 
voting age to 18 in New Jersey and Ohio. 
Oregon voters rejected an attempt to lower 
the voting age to 19. 
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TEXTILE IMPORTS 


Now in hearings before the House Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means is H.R. 16920. This 
legislation is designed to limit 1970 imports 
of all textile articles and leather footwear, 
by category, to the average annual quantity 
which entered the United States in 1967-68. 
After 1970, the permissible level of imports 
would be adjusted upward or downward an- 
nually, in proportion to increases or de- 
creases in domestic consumption. This is vital 
legislation to the many residents of the 
Seventh Congressional District who are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of footwear. 


SURCHARGE PHASES OUT 


The National economy received a welcome 
“boost” effective July ist, when the 5 per- 
cent tax surcharge expired. The overall mone- 
tary effect will be to increase the collective 
paychecks of American workers by about 
$6.5 billion this year. In addition, this year 
the personal exemption for the taxpayer and 
spouse as well as the dependency allowance 
has been increased. 


ON PLEASING PEOPLE 


To paraphrase Montaigne, the French 
essayist, “A Con has need of tender 
ears to hear himself freely judged.” 

Regardless of how careful and conscien- 
tious a Congressman may be, someone is 
almost always sure to misunderstand his ac- 
tions, and attitudes, and utterances. 

When he is conscientiously careful with 
the taxpayers’ money, someone will almost 
surely say that he is too “tight-fisted.” If 
his views are more conservative than ours, 
we may assume that he is “too conserva- 
tive.” 

When he favors our position, we may refer 
to him as fair-minded and responsive. When 
he opposes our position we probably pro- 
nounce him prejudiced. And in all honesty, 
must we not admit the possibility of our 
condemning in a Congressman, what we con- 
done in a friend? And, the chances are that 
we ourselves do many things that we resent 
in others. 

When a Congressman does nothing, people 
oft times find fault with what he doesn’t 
do; when he does something, they will find 
fault with what he does do. While part of 
the people may applaud what he does part 
of the time, it is more than probable that 
part of the people will surely disapprove of 
what he does at any time. 

When, therefore, a Congressman is at- 
tempting to please other people, he must 
remember that no mortal man ever lived 
(and that includes all of us), who has ever 
pleased anyone all the time—not even him- 
self. No matter what course a person pur- 
sues, someone will wonder why he didn’t do 
something different. 

Possibly the best thing a Congressman 
can do is to conduct himself conscientiously 
according to his best knowledge and sincere 
convictions and keep his mind always hon- 
estly open to the possibility of his own er- 
rors—and hope that others will forgive 
his mistakes, as he is expected to forgive 
theirs. 

Indeed, a Congressman has need of “tough 
ears” to hear himself freely judged by others. 


A TRIBUTE TO MR. DONALD DOUG- 
LAS, A PROMINENT MINNESOTAN 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, a promi- 
nent Minnesotan is about to retire from 
active business life. 
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Mr. Donald Douglas, 3M Co. division 
vice. president and general manager of 
the Reflective Products Division, has been 
with 3M for 42 years. 

First, let me note that there is noth- 
ing unique about anyone retiring after 
42 years of service with a company, an 
organization or for that matter with his 
Government. It happens every day. 

Therefore, the uniqueness of his re- 
tirement is not in his length of service, 
It is Mr. Douglas’ contribution to the 
safety of those who travel America’s 
congested highways. 

As leader, vice president, and general 
manager of the Scotchlite Special Prod- 
ucts Division, tens of thousands of lives 
have literally been saved—not only in 
the United States of America—but in 
many foreign lands as well. In fact, he 
has contributed his lifetime to highway 
safety. 

It is for this reason, Mr. Speaker, that 
I submit for the Recor, the incompara- 
ble contribution this distinguished busi- 
nessman American has made to his fel- 
lowman and to our society. 


LAWYERS GROUP HONORS 
SUN-TIMES FOR SERIES 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the Chicago Sun-Times was named win- 
ner by the American Bar Association for 
its outstanding work on “contributing to 
public understanding of the American 
system of law and justice.” 

The award given by the ABA to the 
Sun-Times cited an excellent series of 
articles written by Mr. James W. Singer 
on legal subjects of public importance. 

Mr. Singer himself is a unique person. 
He is both a lawyer and a journalist, 
thus possessing those unusual qualities 
that go into making a successful writer 
in the field of legal journalism. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to congratulate 
the distinguished Sun-Times and the 
equally distinguished Mr. Singer for their 
outstanding contributions to the public. 
In this day of mass communications, 
the Sun-Times and Mr. Singer have pro- 
vided for the public, in a very readable 
fashion, an insight into the legal com- 
plexities of a variety of issues that face 
our Nation, which are timely and urgent. 

I wish to place in the Record today 
an article concerning the ABA award 
to the Sun-Times and to Mr. Singer. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 
LAWYERS Group Honors CHICAGO SUN-TIMES 

FOR SERIES 

The Sun-Times was named the winner 
Sunday of an American Bar Assn. award for 
“contributing to public understanding of 
the American system of law and justice.” 

This newspaper was cited for a series of 
articles by James W. Singer .on legal sub- 
jects of public importance, including the 
need for more Negro lawyers, Illinois’ new 
income tax law and church-state relations. 

Inscribed silver gavels will be presented 
to The Sun-Times, Singer and other winners 
at the ABA’s 98d annual meeting in St. Louis 
on Aug. 12. 
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REPORTER FORMER LAWYER 


Singer, 34, is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege and the University of Virginia Law 
School. He joined The Sun-Times last year. 
Previously, he was on the staff of the St, 
Louis Post-Dispatch for 1% years and in 
private law practice for six years. 

Among other assignments for The Sun- 
Times, Singer covered the trial of the seven 
accused of inciting riots during the 1968 
Democratic National Convention here. 

Among other gavel award winners named 
by the ABA was Parade magazine, a Sun- 
day supplement that appears in The Sun- 
Times. Parade was honored for an article 
explaining a new law program for high 
school students. 


OTHER NEWSPAPER WINNERS 

Awards went to two newspapers in the 
500,000-and-over circulation category—The 
Sun-Times and the New York Times. 

Newspapers in the 200,000-to-500,000 cir- 
culation category that won gavel awards were 
the Washington Evening Star, the Christian 
Science Monitor and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal. 

Among awards to newspapers of smaller 
circulation was one to the Kankakee Daily 
Journal for an investigation of the local ad- 
ministration of criminal justice. 

In addition to the gavel awards, the ABA 
named 20 winners of certificates of merit. 
Among these winners was Chicago Radio 
Station WIND for its efforts in gaining new 
legislation to expunge the record of first 
offenders who are not convicted. 


WHAT STATESMEN MAY DO 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, a 
thought-provoking article appears in the 
July 11 issue of America magazine which 
asks the question: “Has politics de- 
scended from a consideration of the fit- 
ting action to the technical] level of the 
feasible reaction?” The question is 
asked in the context of the recent Unit- 
ed States incursion into Cambodia, but 
its application is broader. 

The article is the work of Francis X. 
Winters, a doctoral student at New 
York’s Fordham University. I commend 
it to my colleagues. 


A RULE oF THUMB FOR POLITICIANS 


The alleged militarization of American 
foreign policy, coupled with recent events 
in Southeast Asia, has led to an energetic 
discussion on the constitutionality of cur- 
rent governmental processes. Yet there is a 
danger that the larger issues confronting 
the nation may be lost in the maze of con- 
stitutional-prerogative disputes. These larg- 
er issues focus on the question of national 
security, understood in the sense of the to- 
tality of human concerns which the nation 
must respect under pain of disintegration. 
While pursuing the urgent issues of the 
division of powers among the branches of 
government, we may be tempted to forget 
about the isolation of Americans from other 
nationalities, which frequently results in 
policy making from narrow attention to na- 
tional security. In the hope of keeping the 
substantial issues in perspective, I would 
like to suggest some reflections on the tech- 
nologization of politics. 

By “technological” politics I refer to the 
tendency to confine political discussion 
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within the limits of feasibility studies. 
Technology asks the questions: “‘What can 
we do?” and “How can we do it?” Techno- 
logical politics asks about the cohesiveness 
and durability of the consensus behind some 
policy, while military technology concen- 
trates on the strategic alternatives availa- 
ble to policy makers. Neither the military 
nor the elected parties to the discussion are 
confronting the total question of security 
until they entertain a more difficult ques- 
tion, which technology cannot answer. That 
further question is not the technical one 
of capability but the challenge of human 
dignity: What goals may we seek politically 
and militarily? What are the means we may 
use? 

Beyond the effort to adjudicate the com- 
peting claims of political and military sec- 
tors of the American public lies the question 
of the devaluation of politics itself. Has poli- 
tics indeed been debased to the level of 
merely technological considerations, to feas- 
ibility studies? 

Has politics descended from a considera- 
tion of the fitting action to the technical 
level of the feasible reaction? Do we notice, 
for example, in analyses of the Cambodian 
venture, the prevalence of technical consid- 
erations, such as the suggestion, often heard, 
that if the brief invasion is successful, the 
plan will have been a stroke of genius? Are 
politicians as well as military analysts asking 
the merely technical question: “Have we 
enough resources to accomplish this?" 

Technological politics, which asks the 
meager question: “What can we do?” rather 
than the human question: “What may we 
do?”, may be yet another indication of the 
dominance of social engineering in Amer- 
ican life. To the extent that technical con- 
siderations are controlling political life in 
America, the current attempts to balance 
the claims of political and military influence 
will be foredoomed, since political and mili- 
tary technology represent two weights on 
the same side of the scale: that of social 
engineering. 

Up to this point we have asked whether 
politics has become technological, that is, 
reduced to the ritual of inspecting the opin- 
ion polls, a rationalized search for political 
portents. 

There seems to be little evidence that 
politicians are asking the more formidable 
and fruitful question of the human spirit— 
what a statesman may do without losing 
his human dignity. Transcending merely 
technical calculations, a statesman asks the 
moral question about the limits of human 
choice: what are those things that a man 
may never do, under any circumstances, no 
matter what political advantages must be 
forgone? In addition to exercising restraint 
over the military on constitutional grounds, 
the statesman must exercise self-restraint 
on the grounds of human dignity. 

The difference between the narrow, tech- 
nological understanding of politics and poli- 
tics in the larger, human sense lies perhaps 
in the divergent attitudes toward national 
security. One might be able to gauge the 
presence of a metapolitical awareness by 
asking the politician: “What considerations 
must be balanced against the enlightened 
interests of the United States?” If the an- 
swer is “None!”, the so-called politicians 
have not yet transcended the level of tech- 
nology. Until politicians are willing to recog- 
nize the equivalent status of other nations, 
they are not exercising anything more than 
violence (militarism). At this stage, there is 
no final difference between political and mili- 
tary considerations. 

Recent events in Cambodia, of course, pro- 
vide an illustrative example of this fatal 
blurring of political and military considera- 
tions. Militarily it seems appropriate to elim- 
inate potential threats to troop withdrawal. 
Politically it may be feasible to maintain 
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domestic support for such an operation over 
a short period of time. Thus, considerations 
confined to the security of the United States 
May recommend the Cambodian invasion. 
Yet security conceived thus unilaterally may 
prove a false security. 

Regardless of the historical judgment to 
come on the Cambodian strategy, there re- 
mains the properly political (“metapolitical,” 
according to Hans Morgenthau) question of 
human dignity, the capacity of a moral agent 
to balance his claims against the claims of 
others. Specifically, the metapolitical ques- 
tion at issue here is that of the territorial in- 
tegrity of Cambodia. As one of the group of 
resigning advisors to Henry Kissinger re- 
marked in a press conference: “Somebody 
forgot to tell the President that Cambodia is 
a country.” Does the United States (either 
the President or the Senate or both) have the 
right to violate the territorial integrity of 
Cambodia? Even though the government has 
recently given its express consent, this must 
be interpreted in the context of Cambodia’s 
military impotence. 

Furthermore, what are the precise U.S. in- 
terests that are being balanced against the 
considerable weight of Cambodian auton- 
omy? These U.S. interests are often spoken 
of as “survival.” Such arguments that the 
Cambodian invasion is essential to national 
Security would be palpably absurd in any 
sense except the diminishment of American 
casualties during the troop withdrawal. Evi- 
dently such a calculation is a unilateral con- 
cern for American interests, with no regard 
for the claims of other nations. The argu- 
mentation, indeed, belongs to the same spe- 
cies of “cost-efficiency ethics’ that is still 
used to defend the American use of A-bombs 
at Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 

The metapolitical frame of mind, which is 
aware that human dignity makes claims that 
are prior to patriotism, insists that the na- 
tional security be broadened to include the 
spiritual security of mutual respect among 
nations, Such a frame of mind devises a rule 
of thumb that can serve to balance the 
claims of competing parties to a dispute. The 
rule suggests that (excepting those cases 
where the survival of the nation is indis- 
putably at stake) the legitimate political in- 
terests of other nations (such as autonomy, 
territorial integrity, free trade, and so on) 
will always coincide with the human (meta- 
Political) interests of the United States, even 
though they may not always coincide with 
our political interests. 

The rule of thumb proposed here to meas- 
ure metapolitical (human) interests is an 
attempt to express in more neutral language 
those interests of the nation that have usual- 
ly been called “moral.” Because of the un- 
happy history of moral discourse in America, 
the word “moral” is usually taken by policy 
makers to be equivalent to an absolutism of 
love that would surrender all claims to na- 
tional survival. Such an idealistic position 
has indeed at times (especially between the 
two wars) dominated the moral discourse of 
America, Hence it is not surprising that 
policy makers adopt a condescending attitude 
to representatives of the “moral interests” 
in the United States. Yet it is my conten- 
tion that policy makers who ignore metapo- 
litical considerations do not rise above the 
stature of technicians. It is because of the 
contempt into which the moral perspective 
has (perhaps justifiably) fallen that politics 
rarely transcends the level of technology in 
America. An easy-going empiricism, or even 
cynicism, has grown up on the soil of wish- 
ful idealism. 

The metapolitical formula proposed here, 
however, which balances the legitimate claims 
of other nations against those of the United 
States, is not a naive one-worldism of the 
United Nations-garaen party variety. Under- 
lying the metapolitical vision is the accept- 
ance (rational or instinctual) of national sur- 
vival as a valid criterion of policy. According 
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to this formuia, no course of action would be 
entertained that might probably undermine 
national security. Yet policy makers operat- 
ing with this formula would ask very hard 
questions concerning the connection between 
apparently unjust means (violation of ter- 
ritorial integrity) and the principle of na- 
tional security. 

What, indeed, is required for the national 
security? Answers to this fundamental polit- 
ical question range from the prophetic call 
to dismantle the industrial complex (see Sid- 
ney Lens, in The Military-Industrial Com- 
plez) to the Presidential summons to “total 
victory.” Such has always been the variation 
of estimates about national security, ranging 
from calculations based on trust to those re- 
lying on technology. 

The proposal made here is that there is a 
middle path between the prophetic program 
of beating the swords into plowshares and the 
impoverished politics of technocracy. Secu- 
rity, according to this metapolitical analysis, 
cannot be considered a mere question of tech- 
nical competence (which can do seemingly 
anything it can imagine); it is, rather, a 
question of the human spirit, whose pre-emi- 
nence in the evolutionary struggle consists 
in the capacity not to do everything it can 
imagine. 

Security, then, is a blend of technical prow- 
ess and the perennial sense of human limita- 
tion, the awareness that there are some things 
that a man may never do, for any advantage 
whatsoever, at the peril of his own spirit. 
National security demands that policy makers 
with a metapolitical perspective keep a firm 
hand on both political and military factors 
in the nation. Rather than asking the tech- 
nical question of what is good for the United 
States, they must ask the larger question of 
how U.S. national interests may be balanced 
against the legitimate interests of other na- 
tions. 

Asking this metapolitical question is ad- 
mittedly more hazardous than asking the 
technical questions of prestige and force. 
Failing to ask that question, however, may 
be more hazardous still. That hazard may be 
as high, as Jobn Gardner suggests, as the dis- 
integration of a nation. 


TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, last De- 
cember during the debate on the Tax 
Reform Act of 1969, I was concerned, as 
were other Senators, about the pending 
outright repeal of the investment tax 
credit. My concern centered on the fact 
that the repeal of the investment tax 
credit removed an incentive to business 
investment—leading to increased pro- 
ductivity of our economy—without sub- 
stituting a comparable incentive in its 
place. The business leaders and tax 
lawyers with whom I consulted at that 
time strongly urged that if U.S. industry 
is to maintain the levels of investment 
necessary to insure the productivity re- 
quired by our people and international 
competitive position of our industries in 
the decade ahead, that some sort of a 
continuing investment incentive would 
be needed. It was repeatedly suggested 
that the repeal of the investment tax 
credit, made necessary as a long-run 
policy the revision of existing tax de- 
preciation policy. At that time, the Un- 
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der Secretary of the Treasury Charles 
Walker indicated that he would make 
available to the Congress a study with 
respect to tax depreciation policy. 

This study has now been made ayail- 
able pursuant to that assurance. As our 
economy has moved into a mild recession, 
and as levels of business investment have 
declined and in many cases declined pre- 
cipitously, it becomes increasingly urgent 
that serious consideration be given to 
the reinstitution of appropriate invest- 
ment incentives. I share the sentiments 
of Professor Samuelson, when he stated 
on July 22, 1970 in testimony before the 
Joint Economie Committee that the re- 
peal of the investment tax credit was a 
mistake and unfortunate. This mistake 
could be rectified by legislation or by the 
administrative determination to revise 
tax depreciation policy. I also agree with 
former Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers and former ambassador 
Gardner Ackley who was also a witness 
before the committee that if revised de- 
preciation schedules are implemented, 
that consideration will have to be given 
to balancing out revised depreciation 
schedules with some increase in existing 
corporate tax rates. Iam also fully aware 
of the differences of opinion which exist 
concerning the type of investment incen- 
tives that need to be restored to our tax 
structure. 

I feel strongly that this matter of de- 
preciation schedules for new equipment 
should be given the priority attention it 
deserves. Secretary Kennedy, in making 
available to me this report with re- 
spect to tax depreciation policy, has ini- 
tiated the essential first step toward 
fueling such a debate. I note in Secre- 
tary Kennedy’s letter which transmits 
the report, it is stated that the eventual 
recommendations that will be forthcom- 
ing from Treasury on revising deprecia- 
tion policy will “depend heavily on the 
levels of Federal expenditures which are 
to be financed and upon the money and 
credit policies selected to meet our do- 
mestic and international financial 
needs.” Secretary Kennedy also states: 

For the short term, the Administration's 
continued concern with remaining inflation- 
ary tendencies in the economy suggests a 
cautious approach to tax policy; it would 
be fiscally imprudent to embark on long 
range tax policy courses before the weather 
charts can be drawn with confidence. 


I do not agree and I would argue, that 
in at least one respect the weather charts 
are sufficiently clear. American business 
is now facing an increasingly serious 
profit squeeze as well as a serious liquid- 
ity crises. Seriously declining business 
profits have fueled the stock market de- 
cline and contributed to the revenue 
shortfall which has caused the budget to 
move into deficit. Future levels of busi- 
ness investment will be an important de- 
termining factor as to the depths of 
the current recession and the time span 
required to get this economy moving 
again. 

The implementation of revised depre- 
ciation schedules now would help the 
profit margins of our corporations and 
correspondingly revenue flows to the 
Treasury could be favorably affected. 
Such increased revenue flows could help 
compensate for the revenue loss that 
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would result from the implementation of 
such modernized depreciation schedules. 
The key point is that the implementation 
of revised depreciation schedules now 
could play an important role in restoring 
business confidence and in turn in getting 
this economy moving again. 

I will circulate this Treasury study to 
interested organizations for their eval- 
uation and comment. When these com- 
ments are received, I will again report 
to the Senate on this vital policy ques- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Kennedy’s letter of July 17 and 
the enclosure entitled “Tax Depreciation 
Policy: Measures of Effectiveness and 
Estimated Revenue Loss” be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and the report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 17, 1970. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: I am enclosing our 
report with respect to tax depreciation pol- 
icy as promised in Under Secretary Walker's 
letter to you of November 25, 1969. The re- 
port includes revenue estimates for a num- 
ber of depreciation liberalization methods. 
In addition, the report presents an extensive 
set of measures of investment incentive ef- 
fectiveness which should prove useful in 
evaluating these business tax options. 

The Treasury is continuing its studies of 
a wide range of tax policies, including modi- 
fications of tax depreciation. These studies 
are generally addressed to questions con- 
cerning the compatibility of the federal tax 
system with national economic goals in the 
private and public sectors. Some of these 
tax policies would raise revenues, and others 
would reduce them; each would naturally 
alter the structure of the tax system and 
its impact on private saving and consump- 
tion decisions. Thus, the recommendations 
which will be forthcoming depend heavily 
on the levels of federal expenditures which 
are to be financed and upon the money and 
credit policies selected to meet our domestic 
and international financial needs. For the 
short term, the Administration's continued 
concern with remaining inflationary tend- 
encies in the economy suggests a cautious 
approach to tax policy; it would be fiscally 
imprudent to embark on a long range tax 
policy course before the economic weather 
charts can be drawn with confidence. 

I hope you will find this tax depreciation 
report useful in your evaluation of business 
tax policies. If there is any further assist- 
ance we could furnish, please call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin. 
TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY OPTIONS: MEASURES 
or EFFECTIVENESS AND ESTIMATED REVENUE 
LOSSES 


This report develops @ set of measures of 
effectiveness of changes in tax depreciation 
policy as investment incentives and applies 
them to such commonly proposed changes 
as: (1) provision of initial allowances; (2) 
arbitrary shortening of useful lives of assets 
for tax purposes; (3) allowance of declining 
balance depreciation methods at three times 
the straight line rate; and (4) substitution 
of the full year for half year convention. In 
addition, consideration is given to the quali- 
tative aspects of abandonment of the reserve 
ratio test and to disregarding additional 
amounts of salvage in the determination of 
allowable depreciation deductions. Estimates 
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of revenue losses associated with a variety 
of depreciation policy changes are also pre- 
sented, along with a description of the com- 
puter model utilized for their computation. 


PART I; FOUR MEASURES FOR COMPARING 
ALTERNATIVE DEPRECIATION POLICIES 


Tax depreciation policy may be described 
most succinctly as the set of rules which 
govern the size of annual depreciation de- 
ductions allowed for purposes of computing 
taxable income. These rules, in general, spec- 
ify that the aggregate of all depreciation 
deductions which may be taken by a busi- 
ness taxpayer may not exceed the difference 
between the original cost, or other basis, of 
the asset and its salvage value, and that this 
depreciable basis must be apportioned over 
the estimated useful life of the asset by a 
consistent method. 

Despite the fact that the aggregate de- 
preciation deductions for any asset may not 
exceed the depreciable basis and is the same 
under any method, the timing of the deduc- 
tions varies under different methods; and 
since differences in timing of deductions 
cause differences in timing of tax liabilities, 
changes in tax depreciation policy have eco- 
nomic consequences, It is generally under- 
stood that tax depreciation policies which 
permit more depreciation deductions in early 
years are “worth more” to a taxpayer be- 
cause they defer his tax liabilities to later 
years without penalty of interest charges. In 
this introductory note, assuming an asset 
which costs $1,000, has an actual useful life 
of 12 years, and no net salvage value, we de- 
velop four measures by which to evaluate 
four alternative tax depreciation policies. 
The period of 12 years has been taken for 
the illustration because it represents the 
average useful life for depreciable assets used 
in manufacturing industries, the sector of 
the economy which is regarded as being 
highly sensitive to investment incentives. For 
purposes of constructing these measures, it 
will be assumed an after-tar rate of return 
of 12 percent is representative, since that is 
the return on equity reported by all manu- 
facturing companies in the SEC-FTC Quar- 
terly Financial Report over the previous three 
years. 

Section A of Table 1 portrays the effect of 
differences in timing of deductions as among 
several depreciation methods. Expensing, 
which is the extreme of “acceleration,” allows 
an immediate write-off of basis; and, with 
less accelerated methods, the first year deduc- 
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tions range down to $83.33 by the straight 
line method. By the end of the first half of 
the asset’s life, $500 of deductions would 
have been taken under the straight line 
method, but the amount under the sum- 
of-years digits (SOYD) method would be 
$730.77. 

Considering that, to the taxpayer hy- 
pothesized here, each dollar of payment de- 
ferral can yield a net return of 12 percent, 
we may quantify the values of these alterna- 
tive depreciation policies to the taxpayer 
as he contemplates the purchase of the $1,- 
000 asset with a 12 year expected life so that 
they may be compared with each other by 
discounting each method’s depreciation de- 
duction stream to the present at 12 percent. 
The result is shown in Section B of Table 1. 
Obviously expending, which has the quick- 
est write-off has the highest present value, 
shown as $1,000 in the table;* and straight 
line depreciation, which has the lowest 
present value. 

Of course, present values of deductions 
have no economic content in themselyes; 
they do not directly represent cash payments 
or receipts. However, under an income tax 
system, they do affect tax liability and, 
hence, the accrual and payment of taxes. Re- 
filecting an income tax rate of 48 percent, the 
second row of Section B shows the differen- 
tial cash flow effect of depreciation policies 
on the owner of the asset as he considers 
purchasing it. The interpretation of these 
numbers is as follows: if the prospective 
owner of the asset—who is (1) paying a 48 
percent tax and (2) expects a 12 percent 
return after tax—presented with the choice 
of no allowance for tax depreciation deduc- 
tions or of being accorded the privilege of 
taking straight line deductions, he would be 
willing to pay up to $247.78 for the privilege 
of using the straight line method. Alterna- 
tively, if he had been permitted only to take 
straight line depreciation and were asked how 
much we would be willing to pay for the 
privilege of using the double declining bal- 
ance method, his response would be: “Up to 
$39.74," which is the excess of the present 
value of DDB tar reductions (extra cash 
flow) over straight line. Similarly he would 
be willing to pay up to $49.94 for the oppor- 
tunity to use SOYD depreciation rather than 
straight line and $232.22 to expense rather 
than be limited to straight line. These dif- 
ferences in the value of tax deferred asso- 
ciated with different tax depreciation policies 
are one useful economic measure. 


TABLE 1.—COMPARATIVE MEASURES OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FOUR DEPRECIATION METHODS APPLIED TO A $1,000 
ASSET WHEN THE AFTER-TAX RATE OF RETURN IS 12 PERCENT 


Item 


With income tax at 48 percent, and allowable tax 
depreciation 


Double 
declining 
balance 


Sum-of- 
years 
digits 


Straight 
line 


Expensing 


A. Tax life=expected life=12 years cumulative depreciation 
Lc came at end of ia 


Izei 
B. Present value o! ation deductions | at beginning of y 
Equivalent present value of reduction in tax liabilities.. 
Excess over straight line depreciation 
C. Asset price reduction which would be equivalent to tax deprecia- 
tion more accelerated than straight line 
D. Effective tax rate, straight line depreciation as standard 
(percent) 
E. Effective rate of return, straight line depreciation as standard 
(percent) 


= 33 yen 67 $153.85 
423. 


i If it is recognized that tax deductions cannot be effectively taken until tax liabilities are accrued at payable, the present viius 
of the deductions would be $944.91, and the present value of the reduction in taxes would be $453.56. 


Section C presents another series of meas- 
ures of the economic significance—incentiye 
effect—of these depreciation policies. The 
point of view taken is the following: if, as 
was basically the case before 1954 when 
accelerated depreciation methods were au- 


thorized by the Internal Revenue Code, we 
take straight line depreciation as the base 
from which to measure change, then it can 
be computed that the benefit from being 
permitted to use DDB rather than straight 
line methods is equivalent to a reduction of 
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$52.85 in the price of this $1,000 asset, or a 
price reduction of 5.3 percent. That is, if the 
Government had subsidized the sale of this 
asset to the extent of $52.85 but continued 
to require the asset owner to use only straight 
line depreciation (on the diminished basis 
of $947.15), the asset owner would be as well- 
off as when he is extended the privilege of 
using DDB. Or, put another way, the incentive 
effect of permitting DDB rather than straight 
line depreciation is equivalent to that which 
would be produced by a 5.3 percent reduction 
in the prices of 12 year assets. And, since 
SOYD depreciation is more accelerated than 
DDB, a switch to it from straight line is 
equivalent to a $86.40 reduction in the price 
of a $1,000 asset, or 6.6 percent.* Finally, per- 
mission to expense the cost of the asset 
rather than take straight line depreciation 
would be equivalent to a $308.72 reduction 
in price, nearly 31 percent, a powerful incen- 
tive indeed. 

The same data may also be used to measure 
the tax depreciation policy differentials as 
differences in effective tax rates, as is shown 
in Section D of Table 1. Clearly, if more ac- 
celerated depreciation is worth more to the 
owner of a depreciable asset than less accel- 
erated depreciation, this increased benefit 
may also be equated to. a lower rate of tax- 
ation while holding the depreciation method 
constant. As indicated in Table 1, if straight 
line depreciation is taken as the basis of 
comparison, and the nominal tax rate is 48 
percent, permitting DDB is equivalent, from 
the point of view of the owner of the asset, 
to a reduction in the tax rate of 43.3 percent. 
That is, in lieu of permitting the use of DDB, 
a reduction in the tax rate from 48 to 43.3 
percent (and still requiring straight line de- 
preciation) would leave the asset owner 
equally well-off. And, since the difference be- 
tween straight line and DDB depreciation 
policies is equal to an asset cost reduction of 
5.3 percent (see Section C of Table 1) we 
may observe that a reduction in the tax rate 
from 48 to 43.3 percent has the effect of 
reducing the cost of 12 year assets by 5.3 
percent. It is in this sense that a tax rate 
reduction is also an investment incentive. 
Again, since SOYD depreciation deductions 
are worth more than DDB, permitting a 
switch from straight line to SOYD reduces 
the effective tax rate to 42 percent. Finally, 
permitting the capital cost of an asset to be 
expensed has the effect of exempting the 
income from ownership of the asset. from 
taxation.‘ 

A fourth measure of the differential eco- 
nomic impact of tax depreciation methods, 
also based on the data of Section B in Table 
1, is expressed in terms of rates of return 
from the ownership of depreciable assets. 
Once again, taking the straight line depreci- 
ation case as a standard of comparison, if the 
rate of return after taxes at a 48 percent tax 
rate is 12 percent, the benefit of permitting 
DDB tax depreciation is equivalent to raising 
the rate of return to 13.1 percent, an increase 
of 1.1 points, or more than:9 percent in after 
tax rate of return; permitting SOYD is 
equivalent to raising the rate of return to 
13.4 percent, an increase of 11.5 percent; 
and permitting expensing is equivalent to 
raising the rate of return to 23.1 percent, a 
92.5 percent increase in rate of return." 

It is worth noting that the increase in rate 
of investment which might occur in response 
to the incentives provided by a change in tax 
depreciation policy, or any other business in- 
come tax policy that reduces the weight of 
taxation on the cost of undertaking invest- 
ment projects, reflects two distinctive ele- 
ments. There is, most obviously, an increase 
in rate of investment due to expansion of 
kinds of investment which were already prof- 
itable encugh to be undertaken before the 
policy change; since these are now more 
profitable, more will be undertaken. Addi- 
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tionally, many investment projects which 
were insufficiently profitable before the 
change now become profitable. 

In the example above, for 48 percent tax- 
payers, projects with a useful life of 12 years, 
which could only yield after tax rates of re- 
turn of 10.6 percent when tax depreciation is 
limited to straight line and hence could not 
be undertaken because the going rate of re- 
turn in the market is 12 percent, become eli- 
gible for investment if tax depreciation is 
allowed to be computed by the SOYD meth- 
od. With no change in the market prices of 
products or depreciable assets, this degree of 
liberalization of depreciation would raise the 
after tax rate of return of such projects to 12 
percent and qualify them to be undertaken. 

Of course, the extent to which the rate 
of investment may be expanded for both 
these reasons is dependent on the expansi- 
bility of the supply of savings (capital 
funds). If desired expansion in the rate of 
investment does not elicit an increased flow 
of savings, interest rates'(the rates used in 
discounting future payments) will be pushed 
upward, and this will dampen the rate of 
investment undertaken. 

The above may be summarized in the fol- 
lowing way: In 1954 when tax depreciation 
was liberalized by making freely available 
to taxpayers the use of SOYD depreciation, 
if 12 year assets may be taken as typical of 
manufacturing machinery and equipment, 
and a 12 percent after-tax rate of return is 
descriptive of the opportunity cost of capl- 
tal, the option to switch from straight line 
depreciation to SOYD may be evaluated, 
reading down the column headed SOYD in 
Table 1, as worth: 

a. $49.94 per $1,000 of net assets, in terms 
of greater cash flow from tax deferral, or 

b. The equivalent of a 6.6 percent reduction 
in the cost of new assets, or 

c. A reduction in the effective tax rate from 
48 to 42 percent, or 

d. An increase in the rate of return from 
ownership of assets from 12 to 13.4 percent. 

Since all these measures are derived from 
the same data—the differences in present 
value of varying degrees of tax deferral pro- 
vided by optional tax depreciation policies— 
they are equivalents: The greater degree of 
tax deferral under SOYD as compared with 
straight line depreciation for a $1,000 asset 
with a 12 year life is equal to a present value 
in cash of $49.94, which is the same as a 6.6 
percent reduction in the price of the assets, 
or a reduction in the tax rate from 48 to 42 
percent, or to an increase in after-tax profit- 
ability from 12 to 13.4 percent. Depending 
on the way particular investors may prefer to 
assess the effect of a change in income tax 
policy, any of these measures will suffice to 
index the “incentive” effect of a change. 

The response to these incentives, however, 
will obviously not be uniform over all indus- 
tries. Depreciable assets are only one input 
to production processes, and the relative 
importance of this form of capital varies 
greatly from industry to industry. In some 
industries, such as primary metals, chemi- 
cals, and heavy manufacturing, depreciable 
assets contribute five times as much to unit 
product costs as in others, such as textiles; 
@ 6 percent reduction in the cost of de- 
preciable assets will clearly elicit much more 
response in the former category of industrial 
enterprises than in the latter. 

In Part II, several changes in tax depreci- 
ation policy are examined. To the extent 
each change results in a determinate modi- 
fication of the time stream of depreciation 
deductions, the change is evaluated by at 
least one of the measures developed above. 
That is, given the present law provisions 
(including accelerated depreciation), the 
value of a proposed change—substituting a 
first year allowance, allowing triple declining 
balance depreciation, etc-——is measured as an 
asset price reduction equivalent, a change in 
effective tax rate, or an increase in “rate of 
profit,” 
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PART II. TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY OPTIONS 


The reasons for modifying the present tax 
treatment of depreciation range over the 
entire spectrum of considerations pertinent 
to tax reform. Since tax depreciation is a 
major determinant of the effective tax im- 
posed on income from business equity in- 
vestment, one set of objectives toward which 
depreciation proposals are aimed is con- 
cerned with incentives to investment. This 
set addresses both generalized concerns that 
the rate of private investment is inadequate 
to. support a sufficiently high rate of eco- 
nomic growth as well as particular concerns 
that investment in specific industrial cat- 
egories is disadvantaged with respect to 
other categories or to foreign investment. 
A second set of objectives, not necessarily 
mutually exclusive of the other, principally 
addresses basic questions of business income 
tax structure: the neutrality of present tax 
depreciation policies with respect to invest- 
ments in assets of different lives and with 
respect to the effects of inflation. 

A number of proposals to achieve one or 
more of these objectives is examined in this 
part. Whenever possible, the investment in- 
centive equivalent of the proposal will be 
discussed, along with their more important 
implications for tax system neutrality. No 
conclusions as to the merits of the options 
are reached; these can only be arrived at in 
the context of a budget proposal, including 
an evaluation of the fiscal impact of particu- 
lar proposals and the available means for 
financing them. As an ald to budgetary evalu- 
ation, revenue estimates for particular pro- 
posals are presented in Part ITI. 


A. Proposals to liberalize tax depreciation, the 
incentive effects of which are not amen- 
able to quantification and tar revenue es- 
timation 


(1) Abandon the Reserve Ratio Test 


When Revenue Procedure 62-21, popularly 
known as “Guidelines,” was published in 
1962, two purposes were served. On the one 
hand, the Guidelines presented a simplified 
set of asset classes with corresponding asset 
lives that constituted the first revision of 
“guideline lives” since these had been incor- 
porated in Bulletin F in 1942. On the other 
hand, Guidelines formalized the application 
of the reserve ratio test, a mechanical method 
by which business taxpayers may establish 
whether the asset lives they are using for 
tax purposes are consistent with their useful 
lives as required by Section 167(a) of the 
Internal Revenue Code.’ The guideline lives 
published were not only simplified as com- 
pared with the extensive listings in Bulletin 
F, they were also purposely set at levels below 
typical, or average, replacement periods, as 
indicated in industry surveys that had been 
completed for the revision, rather than at 
industrial averages as had been the case in 
Bulletin F. The reason for this departure in 
Guidelines was the desire to facilitate the 
adoption of faster replacement policies by 
business taxpayers in harmony with the 
economic policy objective of the time to mod- 
ernize United States industrial plant, which 
was then thought to be obsolescent, 

It was not the intent of Guidelines to sim- 
ply shorten lives for tax purposes for all tax- 
payers. It was, rather, intended that. tax- 
payers who had adopted, or wished to adopt, 
investment policies which resulted. in below- 
average replacement periods should not be 
penalized by the theretofore traditional tax 
gudit procedure which placed the burden of 
proof on the taxpayer for “justifying” de- 
partures from Bulletin F lives. Thus, thenew 
published guidelines were “short” for the 
bulk of business taxpayers, but they were ad- 
monished that, if they were to use these lives, 
or any other which might be shorter or 
longer, they would have to satisfy the reserve 
ratio test. In order to facilitate changes in 
investment policy which taxpayers might be 
induced to make by the new‘rules, it was 
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announced that the reserve ratio test would 
not be applied for three years; and to further 
moderate audit of transitional adjustments 
of taxpayer investment policy, in 1965 Reve- 
nue Procedure 65-13 was published, supple- 
menting Guidelines with a set of rules which 
enable taxpayers to satisfy the reserve ratio 
test by trending toward a conformity of tax 
and actual lives. Altogether, present law tax 
depreciation policy may be characterized as 
a set of rules under which taxpayers may 
freely select from a set of depreciation meth- 
ods (straight line, double declining balance, 
sum-of-years digits, etc.) allowable under 
Section 167 of the Code by which to dis- 
tribute the cost of assets over their expected 
useful lives, and they may objectively estab- 
lish the conformity of their depreciation de- 
ductions with their replacement policies by 
pre-established rules—the reserve ratio test 
and supplementary transition rules. 

Almost from the date of publication of 
Guidelines, critics have advocated abolition 
of the reserve ratio test. One body of criti- 
cism has centered on the alleged inability of 
the reserve ratio test to accommodate likely 
variances in growth rates of individual firms. 
However, an extensive simulation study pub- 
lished by the Treasury Department in 1968 
rebuts these allegations.’ A more substantial 
body of criticism is based upon the conten- 
tion that, in the dynamic world of business 
investment, the useful life of a depreciable 
asset is not a physical datum. The useful life 
depends on the “wearing-out” process, to be 
sure, but also on prices of replacement as- 
sets, expected value of output, capital costs, 
ete. 

Since estimates of useful life made when 
assets are acquired are likely to be found 
inaccurate because of changes in the vari- 
ables noted above, it is arbitrary and con- 
straining on sound investment behavior to 
bind taxpayers to a historically based re- 
serve ratio test. Since even the reserve ratio 
test is arbitrary in this dynamic sense, it 
should be abandoned and replaced by a sys- 
tem of “capital allowance” deductions for 
tax purposes which are available to business 
taxpayers by “right.” 

It is beyond the scope of this report to 
evaluate this criticism and its implications 
for tax policy. However some comment on 
the proposed solution is appropriate here. In 
view of the admittedly great diversity of re- 
placement policies among firms in the same 
industry and the still greater diversity be- 
tween industries, an arbitrary system of 
capital allowances would necessarily result 
in inequalities in the tax treatment of pri- 
vate investment. For those taxpayers whose 
Situation is (accidentally) accommodated 
by the prescribed allowances, no tax benefit 
would be derived; but for the greater num- 
ber whose situation is not typical, tax bene- 
fits and penalties would result. Even if the 
periods for allowable cost recovery were suf- 
ficiently short that the depreciation deduc- 
tions of substantially all taxpayers were in- 
creased, the degree of benefit to individual 
taxpayers would nevertheless vary, creating 
the same inequalities. 

An obvious expectation under a system of 
arbitrary capital allowances is that pressure 
from those who are either not benefited, or 
are actually penalized by the existing allow- 
ance system, would be continually exerted on 
the Congress and Treasury to “liberalize” the 
allowances. (See the discussion below of the 
benefit to taxpayers of shortening lives and 
otherwise increasing the present value of 
depreciation deductions for an indication of 
the sizable benefits from such liberaliza- 
tions.) 

If the reserve ratio test were abandoned 
and all taxpayers permitted to use Guideline 
lives, some undeterminable revenue loss 
would doubtlessly result as those taxpayers 
who are now constrained from using the 
Shorter Guideline lives by the reserve ratio 
test would adopt them. Moreover, this loss 
would be amplified in the short run if tax- 
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payers were permitted to group their exist- 
ing assets into Guideline classes and apply 
to them the higher depreciation rates im- 
plied by the Guidelines. 

If the reserve ratio test is abandoned and 
replaced by a system of arbitrary capital al- 
lowances, either by amendment of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code or by new regulations, 
the Congress and Treasury Department 
would be thrust into the role of arbiter of in- 
dustrial asset replacement policy. By its de- 
termination of “the” useful life of particular 
assets, and assuming prescribed lives would 
be set intentionally low, the government 
would be affecting investment incentive. To 
the extent the economic circumstances in 
which taxpayers find themselves dictate they 
should employ asset replacement policies 
that yield above average actual useful lives 
within their industrial (guideline) classifi- 
cation, these taxpayers will be benefited by 
the use of arbitrary capital allowances; but 
other taxpayers who have found it economic 
to employ rapid replacement policies and for 
whom the arbitrary allowances would not 
permit capital recovery within actual asset 
lifetimes, would be forced to pay higher ef- 
fective tax rates. There would appear to be 
no economic principle by which to justify 
providing an investment incentive to the 
former group and a disincentive to the latter. 
Indeed, this is recognized by advocates of 
arbitrary capital consumption allowances 
who generally recommend that taxpayers 
who can demonstrate that their economic 
circumstances warrant the use of shorter tax 
lives than are prescribed by statute or regu- 
lation be permitted to do so. But if some 
business taxpayers are able to justify par- 
ticulated tax lives, in the interests of tax 
system neutrality with respect to private in- 


vestment decisions, all taxpayers should do 
so. 


(2) Disregard Salvage Value in the Computa- 
tion of Allowable Depreciation 

Under present law taxpayers are generally 
limited to an aggregate of depreciation de- 
ductions over the estimated useful life of 
assets no greater than the difference between 
cost, or other basis, and salvage value. How- 
ever, in order to minimize taxpayer-Revenue 
Agent confilcts concerning reasonable esti- 
mates of salvage value, Section 167(f) per- 
mits amounts of salvage value up to 10 per- 
cent of original basis to be disregarded, As 
& step toward further simplification and lib- 
eralization of tax depreciation, it is occasion- 
ally suggested that additional amounts of 
salvage value might be disregarded in com- 
puting allowable depreciation; and as the 
ultimate in simplification, salvage value 
might be completely disregarded. 

The practical import of this proposal is 
obviously to increase the absolute amount of 
depreciation deductions available to the 
owner of a depreciable asset and, thereby, to 
increase the present value of allowable tax 
depreciation. Clearly, the value of this bene- 
fit, the incentive effect, will depend on 
whether taxpayers own depreciable assets 
possessing salvage value that. can be disre- 
garded, on their tax rates, on the expected 
life of the assets in question, and on the 
depreciation method which they may use. 
Illustrative calculations of the benefit from 
disregarding an additional amount of sal- 
vage value equal to 10 percent of the original 
basis are shown in Table 2. The benefits 
are expressed as asset price reduction equiva- 
lents (See Part I), and are shown for tax- 
payers subject to 22 and 48 percent tax 
rates, using either straight line or SOYD 
depreciation methods, and for asset lives 
from 5 to 30 years. Inherently, this proposal 
provides greater tax benefits the shorter the 
asset life and the more accelerated the tax 
depreciation formula, and in common with 
all proposals to provide tax incentives via 
tax depreciation policy, it provides greater 
benefits to high-tax-rate asset owners (Le., 
larger businesses) than to low-tax-rate own- 
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ers. Since the margin of benefit is so much 
greater for short lived assets while being 
restricted to taxpayers who, in fact, have 
salvage value to ignore it is reasonable to 
infer that one of the side-effects of such a 
change in the tax laws would be to stimulate 
the growth of artificial asset ownership and 
trading patterns whose only function would 
be to maximize the amount of tax deprecia- 
tion deductions. 


TABLE 2.—TAX BENEFIT OF DISREGARDING ADDITIONAL 
SALVAGE VALUE EQUAL TO 10 PERCENT OF ORIGINAL 
BASIS 


Asset price reduction equivalent, per $1,000 ot 
original basis, if the tax rate is— 


22 percent 48 percent 
Depreciation method 


Straight 
line 


Straight 
line 


Sum-ot- 
years digits 


Sum-of- 
years digits 


For example, if salvage value were disre- 
garded, owners of assets with, say, a normal 
useful life of 10 years and a zero salvage 
value at the end of that period, would find 
it economically rewarding not to hold title 
to the asset but, rather, to "lease" its use from 
firms established for the purpose and who 
would arrange to “exchange” the asset fre- 
quently during the 10 years, each time re- 
storing all or some of the basis. In the 
extreme, such purely tax avoidance arrange- 
ments might permit many capital assets to 
effectively be expensed. This tendency to cre- 
ate artificial leasing and asset exchange ar- 
rangements always occurs when significant 
amounts of salvage value (in the hands of 
the asset owner) are ignored.: 

Due to uncertainty about the extent of dis- 
regardable salvage and its distribution among 
business taxpayers, no revenue estimates 
could be prepared to indicate the tax loss 
which might be associated with such pro- 
posals. 


B. Quantifiadle proposals to liberalize tax 
depreciation 

A number of proposals to liberalize tax 
depreciation policy may be conveniently 
grouped under the head of “accelerating” 
tax depreciation. By the methods described 
in Part I above, these proposals lend them- 
selves to quantification, both as to their 
quality as investment incentives and as to 
the probable revenue losses which would be 
experienced in the event they were adopted. 
They are reviewed in this section in descend- 
ing order of their stimulative effect, 
quantified as: (1) asset price reduction 
equivalents; (2) effective tax rates implied; 
and (3) rate of return. In all cases, the 
standard of reference is to the current sit- 
uation of business taxpayers assumed to be 
using DDB methods, able to satisfy the re- 
serve ratio test and following the half-year 
convention (see below for explanation). It 
is also assumed that a 12 percent after-tax 
rate of return is representative of the cur- 
rent situation; thus 12 percent is the dis- 
count rate which has been employed to cal- 
culate the differential incentive effects of 
the proposals. And finally, all calculations 
are based on the assumption that no more 


than depreciable basis (original basis less 
salvage) is depreciated.” 


(1) Provide an Initial 40 Percent Allowance 


A method for accelerating tax depreciation 
is the provision of an arbitrary allowance, 
usually expressed as a percentage of the 
original basis of the asset, in the first year of 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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asset ownership. Since this method merely 
moves a portion of the aggregate allowable 
depreciation forward in time, it obviously 
results in acceleration in a manner easily 
controlled by the size of the initial allow- 
ance. The use of an initial allowance, some- 
times called partial expensing, may be found 
in the tax laws of some foreign countries 
and in the financial accounting practices of 
domestic corporations, Here we consider the 
effect of a 40 percent initial allowance, but 
the measures presented may easily be adapted 
to smaller allowances by a proportionality 
factor. 

Due to the fundamental characteristic of 
an initial allowance that a fixed proportion 
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of the depreciation occurs in the initial year, 
its economic effectiveness increases with the 
expected life of the asset for which it is 
allowed. This is shown in Tables 3, 4, and 
5: Table 3 shows that, as compared with the 
situation of taxpayers under present law, 
provision of a 40 percent initial allowance is 
the equivalent of an 8.4 percent asset price 
reduction to 48 percent taxpayers owning 10 
year assets but a 15.1 percent price reduction 
to owners of 50 years assets; and for 22 per- 
cent taxpayers, the corresponding asset price 
reduction equivalents are 3.1 and 6.5 percent. 
Similarly, in Table 4 it may be seen that the 
effective tax rate of nominal 48 percent tax- 
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payers would be reduced to 37.9 percent in 
the case of 10 year assets by a 40 t 
initial allowance, and to 36.8 percent in the 
case of 50 year assets; the corresponding ef- 
fective tax rates for nominal 22 percent tax- 
payers would be 15.7 and 15.1 percent, Or, 
put a third way, Table 5 shows that a 48 
percent taxpayer would have his 12 percent 
rate of return on 10 year assets raised to 
14.3 percent by a 40 percent initial allow- 
ance, whereas the rate of return on 50 year 
assets would be increased to 14.6 percent; 
and as with the previous measures, the 22 
percent taxpayer's rate of return shows less 
beneficial effects, rising from 12 percent to 
13.0 and 13.1 percent of 10 and 50 year assets, 


respectively. 


TABLE 3.—ASSET PRICE REDUCTION EQUIVALENTS OF SELECTED TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY CHANGES, BY LENGTH OF USEFUL LIFE, FOR TAX RATES OF 22 AND 48 PERCENT 


Asset price reduction equivalents, if the tax rate is— 


22 percent 


48 percent 


22 percent 


Asset price reduction equivalents, if the tax rate is— 


48 percent 


Tax depreciation policy options 


40 
percent percent 
shorter initial 
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1 The price reduction equivalents are computed on the assumptions that taxpayers presently use double-declining balance methods for tax depreciation, that actual lives are sufficiently close 


to tax lives, that the reserve ratio test would be satisfied, and that 


the discount rate is 12 percent. 


TABLE 4.—EFFECTIVE TAX RATE EQUIVALENTS OF SELECTED TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY CHANGES, BY LENTGH OF USEFUL LIFE, FOR TAX RATES OF 22 AND 48 PERCENT! 


Tax depreciation policy options: 
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1 The effective tax rate equivalents are computed on the assumptions that taxpayers presently use double declining balance methods for tax depreciation, that actual lives are sufficiently close to 
tax lives that the reserve ratio test weuld be satisfied, and that the discount rate is 12 percent. 
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TABLE 5.—AFTER TAX RATE OF RETURN EQUIVALENTS OF SELECTED TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY CHANGES, BY LENGTH OF USEFUL LIFE, FOR TAX RATES OF 22 AND 48 PERCENT! 


Tax depreciation policy options: 


After tax rate of return equivalent, if the tax rate is— 


22 percent 


48 percent 
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1 The after tax rate of return equivalents are computed on the assumptions that taxpayers 
presently use double declining balance methods for tax depreciation, that actual lives are suf- 


(2) Shorten Useful (Tax) Lives by 40 Percent 
In the discussion of the reserve ratio test 
above, it was noted that a primary motive of 
proponents of its abandonment is to achieve 
acceleration of tax depreciation. If the re- 
serve ratio were abandoned and if guide- 
line lives were shortened by 40 percent, the 
same approximate ratio by which Bulletin F 
lives were lowered in the Guideline listings 
published in 1962, the benefits to business 
taxpayers resulting from the change are also 
shown in Tables 3-5. In this instance the 
effectiveness of the policy change again varies 
with expected life of the asset, but due to the 
interaction between the depreciation rate and 
discount rate, the value of the benefit peaks 
for assets with approximately 20 year ex- 
pected lives." On the whole, shortening lives 
still awards the greater incentives to assets 
with expected lives greater than 10 years 
than to those with shorter expected lives. 


(3) Declining Balance Depreciation Rates 
Greater than Double the Straight Line 
Rate 
Just as introduction of double declining 

balance depreciation methods in 1954 ac- 

celerated the taking of depreciation deduc- 
tions, so would an increase in the declining 
balance rate above twice the straight line 
rate further accelerate depreciation and 
thereby increase the present value of tax 
depreciation deductions. Although in princi- 
ple any allowable declining balance rate less 
than unity“ but greater than twice the 
straight line rate would produce accelera- 
tion, we here examine only the effects of 
“triple declining balance” rates, i.e., rates 
three times the straight line rate to be ap- 
plied to the undepreciated balance. Measures 
of the effectiveness of accelerating deprecia- 
tion by triple declining balance tax depreci- 
ation (with tax lives assumed equal to ex- 

pected lives) are also presented in Tables 3-5. 

As in the instance of arbitrarily shortened 

lives, due to the interaction between the de- 

preciation rate and the discount rate, the 
value of acceleration provided by this policy 
also peaks for 20 year assets. 

However, while the incentive effect yielded 
by triple declining balance depreciation to 
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is 12 percent. 


a 48 percent taxpayer owning a 20 year as- 
set is the equivalent of a price reduction of 
5.7 percent (Table 3), or a reduction in his 
effective tax rate to 41 percent (Table 4), or 
an increase in his rate of return from 12 to 
13.6 percent (Table 5), the corresponding 
incentive effects are nearly 40 percent 
greater with a shortening of lives. On the 
whole, a 40 percent shortening of lives pro- 
duces a much larger benefit to business tax- 
payers than does triple declining balance, 
but both policies are less powerful invest- 
ment incentives than is the 40 percent ini- 
tial allowance. 


(4) Permit Full Year’s Depreciation Deduc- 
tion in Year of Acquisition 


Since most business taxpayers possess nu- 
merous depreciable assets, the stock of which 
is continuously being replaced or added to, 
taxpayers either must Keep detailed property 
records in order to establish the period of 
time. during a tax year they have owned 
depreciable assets in order to determine al- 
lowable depreciation, or they must consist- 
ently follow the simple convention that all 
assets acquired during a year were acquired 
at mid-year. This convention, called the 
“half-year” convention, assumes that as- 
sets are acquired at a uniform rate during 
the year and have been held for half a year, 
on the average. One way, then, to accelerate 
the taking of depreciation deductions by 
business taxpayers is to replace the half-year 
with a full-year convention. This would 
move up depreciation deductions a full six 
months and correspondingly increase their 
present value. Naturally, as compared with 
the options previously discussed, this yields 
a weak investment incentive. Moreover, as 
may be seen in Tables 3-5, the inherent 
characteristic of this policy change causes it 
to provide an incentive which varies in- 
versely with asset life: moving up a 50 year 
stream of deductions six months can have 
relatively little effect compared with moving 
up a five year stream the same six months. 
This is easily seen in Tables 3-5: For a 48 
percent taxpayer with a five-year asset, per- 
mitting a full-year convention is equivalent 
to a 3.5 percent asset price reduction, or a 
reduction in effective tax rate to 42.3 per- 
cent, or an increase in rate of return from 
12 to 13.3 percent; the corresponding equiv- 
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ficiently close to tax lives, that the reserve ratio test would be satisfied, and that the discount rate 


alents for a 50 year asset are an 0.8 percent 
asset price reduction, an effective tax rate 
of 47.5 percent, and a rate of return of 12.1 
percent. 
(5) Summary 

As might be expected, depreciation liberali- 
zation provides a highly variable set of in- 
centives. With the exception of substitution 
of the full-year for half-year convention, all 
conventional “accelerating” policies tend to 
favor longer-lived as compared with shorter- 
lived assets. Thus, while depreciation libera- 
lization constitutes a controllable invest- 
ment incentive, it necessarily induces dis- 
tortions of the pattern of private investment. 
Ironically, the distortions are most severe 
precisely in those instances when invest- 
ment incentives may be expected to be effec- 
tive, that is, in those industries which are 
capital intensive but which differ among 
each other in the expected useful lives of 
the assets they employ. Finally, investment 
incentives provided through tax depreciation 
policy necessarily favor large relatively to 
small businesses since so much of the value 
of the incentive is dependent on tax deferral 
and, hence, on the nominal tax rate. 


PART II. REVENUE ESTIMATES 


In much the same way that evaluation of 
the incentive effects of depreciation tax pol- 
icies is complicated by a need to compare 
different time patterns of depreciation de- 
ductions, so are estimates of the revenue 
losses that might result, When a depreciation 
policy is liberalized, even if the new policy 
is limited to newly acquired assets, revenue 
losses mount rapidly, for the assets acquired 
each year include, largely, replacements of 
assets which had been subject to the old 
policy. As a consequence, the rapid growth of 
assets eligible for the liberalized depreciation 
generates a large volume of deductions and 
revenue losses. As the stock of depreciable 
assets eligible for the liberalized deprecia- 
tion grow through an average replacement 
cycle, the bulge of depreciation deductions 
moderates and, in the absence of sufficiently 
large net growth in the stock itself, will 
actually turn down. But, if there is a normal 
underlying growth trend, revenue losses con- 
tinue to mount, for the growth in newly 
acquired assets ensures that depreciation 
deductions attributable to “young” assets 
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will outweigh those contributed by “old” 
assets. Thus, estimates of the change in 
future levels of deductions may be derived 
only from projections of annual investments 
and by calculating the effect of depreciation 
policy changes on depreciation deductions 
attributable to these investments. 

In order to systematize the revenue esti- 
mation process and to provide detail which 
might assist in the evaluation of investment 
incentive benefits corresponding to the esti- 
mates of revenue loss, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has developed a computer model for 
the purpose. The basic inputs to this model 
are: (1) a set of estimated 1971 gross in- 
vestment expenditures, in 62 different asset- 
industry categories, which are listed in Ap- 
pendix A and (2) a set of corresponding use- 
ful lives, also shown in Appendix A. The 
investment expenditures are consistent with 
projections of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors when estimated expenditures for own- 
er-occupied dwellings are eliminated from 
their estimates. Altogether, the basic invest- 
ment input to the model estimates a gross 
expenditure on tax depreciable assets of $126 
billion in 1971, 60 percent of which is esti- 
mated as expenditures on machinery and 
equipment, 40 percent on structures. (See 
Table 6.) And since depreciable basis will 
grow corresponding to some growth rate, 
the computer model applies a uniform growth 
rate of 5 percent to the 1971 figures to derive 
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annual gross investment in depreciable assets 
beyond 1971.5 

In computing the revenue losses which 
will be generated by this fixed composition 
of future outlays, the computer model em- 
ployed this logic: 

(1) Each depreciation policy change pro- 
posal was compared with the present law 
situation in each of the 62 asset categories 
to determine the annual differences in de- 
preciation deductions which would result 
from the change. In computing this change, 
recognition was given to the fact that, for a 
number of reasons, not all assets in all cate- 
gories are depreciated by the most acceler- 
ated methods allowed under present law (see 
Appendix A). 

(2) The extra depreciation deductions thus 
computed were summed and converted into 
estimated revenue losses by applying an av- 
erage tax rate of 45 percent. This tax rate 
has proved reliable in previous business in- 
come tax revenue estimations and appears to 
successfully reflect the composition of cor- 
porate and unincorporated businesses as well 
as the proportion of business income not sub- 
ject to tax because of carry-forward of Oper- 
ating losses by enterprises. 

The estimates of tax revenue loss associated 
with a variety of tax depreciation policy 
changes produced by the computer model are 
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shown in Table 7 for specified years, 1971 to 
1990; the full listing of estimates by year, 
1971 to 1995 may be found in Appendix B. 
For convenience in appraising the magni- 
tudes of revenue loss estimates, the first row 
of Table 7 presents a set of present law busi- 
ness income tax revenue estimates; this ref- 
erence estimate includes taxes attributable 
to both unincorporated enterprises and cor- 
porations and is based upon assumptions 
which are consistent with those underlying 
the revenue loss estimates. The sections im- 
mediately following review the revenue esti- 
mates, and this part is concluded with a 
brief discussion of the relevance of induced 
economic growth in an evaluation of these 
revenue estimates. 
A. Initial allowances 

In Part II the investment incentive effec- 
tiveness of a 40 percent initial allowance was 
noted as exceeding that of the other depre- 
ciation liberalization policies examined. Re- 
flecting this, the estimated revenue losses 
shown in Table 7 are also largest of the 
options examined. Because initial allowances 
immediately increase taxpayers’ depreciation 
deductions (and subsequently lower them), 
the first year effect is considerable, an esti- 
mated, $21 billion, which is nearly 44 percent 
of the reference business income tax level in 
1971, 


TABLE 6.—ESTIMATED 1971 GROSS INVESTMENT EXPENDITURES 


Total 


Amount 


Industry: 
All industries. 


Percent 


Equipment Structures 


Percent 


Amount Percent Amount 
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Note.—Individual entries may not add to totals due to rounding. 


Source: See app. A 


TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES ASSOCIATED WITH SPECIFIED CHANGES IN TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY, BY INDUSTRY CATEGORY AND CLASS OF DEPRECIABLE ASSETS; 


SELECTED CALENDAR YEARS 1971 TO 1990 


Estimated revenues (billions of dollars) 


Item “9751 


1975 1980 1985 1990 Item 


Total business income taxes, reference estimate 2... 48 
REVENUE LOSSES 


Total, all industries: 
40 percent initial allowance. 
20 percent initial allowance. 
40 percent shorter lives. 
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Full year convention 
7 percent investment credit * 
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7 percent investment credit 3... 
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40 percent initial allowance. 
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TABLE 7.—ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES ASSOCIATED WITH SPECIFIED CHANGES IN TAX DEPRECIATION POLICY, BY INDUSTRY CATEGORY AND CLASS OF DEPRECIABLE ASSETS 
SELECTED CALENDAR YEARS 1971 TO 1990—Continued 


Estimated revenues (billions of dollars) 


Item 1975! 1975 1980 1985 


REVENUE LOSSES 
Structures: 


20 percent shorter lives_.......--.-.-------- (9 
300 percent declining balance. 0. 
Full year convention. ~. ---- Üss š 
7 percent investment credit 
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1 Revenue estimates for tax pon changes were computed on the assumption changes would 
apply to property put in place after Dec. 31, 1970, Thus, in the case of initial allowances and adop- 
tion of the full year convention, full year benefits are available in 1971; but in the cases of shortened 
tax lives and 300 percent ce balance depreciation, under the present half year convention, 
only one-half the annual benefit is available in 1971. ; 

2 Includes estimates for unincorporated enterprises and corporations electing to be taxed as 
partnerships under Subchapter S of the Internal Revenue Code, Does not include estimates of 
reductions in tax payable due to investment credit for prerepeal property placed in service during 
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Estimated revenues (billions of dollars) 


Item 1975: 1975 1980 1990 


Equipment: 
40 percent initial allowance 
20 percent initial allowance... _ 
40 percent shorter lives 
20 percent shorter lives 
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40 percent shorter tives. 
20 percent shorter lives 
300 percent declining balance. 
Full year convention 
7 percent investment credit 3. 
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calendar year 1971, and thereafter, nor due to unused prerepeal credit carried forward, The esti- 
mates for 1971 and later years are constructed to be consistent with the basis on which revenue 
losses were estimated; they assume full employment and an annual growth rate of 5 percent. 

* It is assumed that the investment credit is only 65 percent effective, as suggested by the ex- 
perience of 1962-68 under the investment credit for machinery and equipment. Less stringent 
income limitations on eligibility for the credit and more generous allowance of the credit for assets 
of shorter life would increase the percentage effectiveness of an investment credit. 

4 Less than $50,000,000, 


Te 


The revenue losses decline for approxi- 
mately eight years, at which time the con- 
tinued effect of the growth rate has begun 
to offset the effect of diminished deprecia- 
tion deductions for assets acquired in the 
initial years of the policy change. By 1990, 
the 40 percent initial allowance would gen- 
erate a revenue loss of $18.2 billion, which 
is then 15 percent of the reference business 
tax level. A 20 percent initial allowance, 
which would have half the effectiveness of a 
40 percent allowance, has the same time 
pattern of revenue losses but at half the cost. 


The distribution of these tax losses (and 
the benefits) is shown in Table 8. In the 
first year, 74 percent of the revenue loss is 
absorbed by non-farm, non-manufacturing 
enterprises, and by 1990, a year which is rep- 
resentative of the long run impact, the share 
absorbed by this sector of the economy has 
risen to 77 percent. On the whole, the dis- 
tribution of benefits from this depreciation 
policy change roughly matches the pattern 
of investment by sector: manufacturing in- 
vestment expenditure is 21 percent of the 


total (see Table 6) and will generate 18 per- 
cent of long run tax losses while farm in- 
vestment expenditure is approximately 8 
percent of the total and generates 4 percent 
of the tax losses. However, investment in 
structures, which accounts for only 40 per- 
cent of estimated annual expenditure on de- 
preciable assets, absorb 69 percent of the 
1990 tax loss. The reason for this increasing 
share of tax losses being attributable to 
structures is their markedly longer useful 
life. 


TABLE 8,—SUMMARY ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES, BY INDUSTRY CATEGORY AND CLASS OF DEPRECIABLE ASSETS, 1971 AND 1990 


[Dollar amounts in billions} 


Total 


Tax policy change, 
Amount 


industrial category Percent 


100 


Manufacturing 
Percent 


40;percent shorter 
All industries. 
Percent... 
Nonfarm: t 
Manufacturing 


Percent... 
300 percent declining balance 
depreciation: | 
All industries 
Percent 


Note: Figures may 
information from app. 


As the data in Appendix A indicate, struc- 
tures have a typical useful life of 35 years 
whereas half the investment in machinery 
and equipment has a useful life of seven 
years or less; and just as 35 year assets derive 
an investment incentive from a 40 percent 


Estimated revenue loss 

1971 
Equipment 
Amount 


Structures 


Percent Amount Percent Amount 
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not add to totals due to rounding, Percentages computed on the basis of 1 Less than $50,000,000, 


initial allowance that is more than twice as 
great as the incentive derived by seven year 
assets, so does a dollar's worth of investment 
in the 35 year assets generate more than twice 
the revenue loss of a dollar invested in seven 
year assets. 


1990 


Equipment Structures 


Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 


$5.6 100 
Gb 


26 


B. Abandonment of the Reserve Ratio Test 
and Shortening of Taz Lives 

Second to a 40 percent initial allowance in 

investment incentive effectiveness is a 40 per- 

cent reduction in tax lives; accordingly, it is 

second in tax costliness, Due to the operation 
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of the half year convention, the first year loss 
is only $2.3 billion, about 5 percent of the 1971 
reference business income tax; but, the loss 
rises to $16.4 billion by 1990 when it becomes 
13.5 percent of the reference tax level. Al- 
though, in the very long run, a 20 percent 
shortening of tax lives will result in half the 
revenue loss of a 40 percent reduction, the 
revenue losses are less than half even in 1990 
The reason for this is that reyenue losses do 
not stabilize at their long run levels until at 
least one replacement cycle for all assets has 
been completed; and since structure loom so 
large in the total depreciable asset base and 
also have extremely long lives, not until well 
after the year 2000 would the revenue loss 
from 20 percent shorter lives reach half the 
level of that from 40 percent shorter lives. 

The distribution of tax losses (and benefits) 
from shortening of lives is almost identical 
with that noted ebove for initial allowances 
(see Table 8). Non-farm, non-manufacturing 
enterprises absorb 76 percent of the revenue 
loss; overall, structures account for 68 per- 
cent of the revenue loss. 


C. Declining balance depreciation at 300 per- 
cent the straight line rate 

Somewhat less effective as an investment 
incentive than a 40 percent shortening of 
tax lives, but more effective than a 20 per- 
cent shortening would be, is the additional 
acceleration of depreciation deductions pro- 
vided by the 300 percent declining balance 
method. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
the estimated revenue losses that would re- 
sult from introducing 300 percent declining 
balance methods range between the two tax 
life shortening options. The estimated first 
year revenue loss with 300 percent declining 
balance depreciation, again kept low by the 
half year convention, is $1.7 billion, or about 
3.5 percent of the reference business income 
tax for 1971, and rises thereafter to $8.6 bil- 

lion in 1990 when it would be a little more 
than 7 percent of the reference level. 

Although the distribution of revenue losses 
under 300 percent declining balance depre- 
ciation is not unlike the patterns for the 
other two depreciation liberaliaztion options 
portrayed in Table 8, it is noteworthy that 
the share of the long run revenue loss ab- 
sorbed by structures is larger, 74 percent as 
compared with 69 and 68 percent under a 40 
percent initial allowance and 40 percent 
shorter tax lives, respectively. The reason for 
this is traceable to the present law restric- 
tion on non-residential structures’ deprecia- 
tion to that computed by methods no more 
accelerated than 150 percent declining bal- 
ance methods. Since machinery and equip- 
ment may be depreciated by 200 percent 
declining balance methods, a change to 300 
percent declining balance depreciation is 
relatively more beneficial to investment in 
nonresidential structures. 

To the extent the distinction between 
structures and other assets which is presently 
drawn in the Internal Revenue Code is based 
upon a real difference between the actual de- 
preciation patterns of the two classes of as- 
sets, this serves to emphasize the likelihood 
that highly generalized changes in tax depre- 
ciation policy, or other investment incentives, 
will unintentionally induce distortions of 
private investment decisions. Not only do 
generalized changes have differential incen- 
tive effects on different classes of assets due 
to their differenecs in durability, as was 
shown in Part II above, but generalized 
changes will also disturb the relationship 
between tax depreciation and what might be 
called “true” depreciation. For example, at 
the present time there are doubtlessly as- 
sets whose economic depreciation, as mani- 
fested in established market prices for as- 
sets of different vintages, is more closely de- 
scribed by a large first year decline in value 
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followed by a constant percentage decline; “ 
presently allowable accelerated depreciation 
formulas impose a real penalty on the owner- 
ship of these assets. At the other extreme 
would be assets whose economic depreciation, 
also manifested in established market prices, 
follows a pattern in which there is little 
decline in value during the first portion of 
the asset's life and a progressively increasing 
rate of decline as it approaches its replace- 
ment date;** presently allowable deprecia- 
tion methods confer a positive tax benefit, or 
bias toward, ownership of such assets. Then 
a change toward liberalization of tax depre- 
ciation policy would relieve the former class 
of assets of an implicit penalty but augument 
the tax subsidy to the latter. 


D. The full year convention 


The discussion of Part II concluded that 
permitting taxpayers to use the full year 
rather than half year convention would yield 
minimal investment incentive effectiveness. 
Accordingly, the estimated long run revenue 
cost of such a tax depreciation liberalization 
is also small, amounting to a mere $2.7 billion 
in 1990, or a little more than 2.2 percent of 
the reference business tax level at that time. 
However, inherent in the characteristics of 
this proposal is a large first year loss; $4.1 
billion, which is 8.5 percent of the 1971 ref- 
erence level. Since the incentive effectiveness 
of this policy change is negligible, it would 
appear that the prime function which might 
be served by its adoption is to generate a 
large one-time revenue loss with little or no 
long run consequences, an action which 
might be desirable under certain conditions. 


E. Summary 


Generally, tax depreciation liberalization 
results in relatively large short term (one 
to five years) revenue losses. This is par- 
ticularly true for the initial allowance pro- 
posals and the full year convention, since 
neither is restrained the first year by the 
half year convention. In the long run, the 
extent of revenue losses are variable among 
the options examined, roughly proportional 
to thier incentive effectiveness. Excepting the 
full year convention, the policy options re- 
viewed here tend to disproportionately bene- 
fit investment in structures, since this is 
the class of assets with the longest useful 
(and tax) lives. In all instances, the sectors 
of the economy which derive the greatest 
benefit are those included in non-farm, non- 
manufacturing (public utilities, transporta- 
tion, communication, trade, services, real es- 
tate and finance), since enterprises so classi- 
fied for the bulk of investment in tax de- 
preciable assets, particularly structures. 


F. Concluding comment on induced growth 
rate increases and their role in evalua- 
tion of tax depreciation policy changes 
It will be recalled that the computer mod- 

el employed to estimate the revenue losses 

discussed above explicitly assumes the eco- 
nomic growth rate is independent of the 
stimulus to investment which may be pro- 
duced by the policy changes examined. The 
objection may therefore be raised that the 
revenue estimates presented in Table 7 and 
Appendix B overstate the revenue losses 
which may occur, particularly over the peri- 
od three or more years beyond the date of 
adoption. A principal reason for considering 
tax depreciation liberalization is that the 
result is expected to stimulate investment; 

a higher investment rate will result in a 

larger private capital stock; and a larger cap- 

ital stock will raise the national output to 

a level higher than it would otherwise have 

been. If national output in the future has 

been increased as a result of tax liberaliza- 
tion, surely, so the argument runs, the in- 
creased taxes generated by the higher na- 
tional income ought to be considered in the 
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assessment of future tax revenues as an off- 
set to the losses computed as in this report. 
Moreover, if the policy changes are being 
considered in a period of less than full em- 
ployment, should not the increase’ in em- 
ployment and output (which generates high- 
er taxes) that would result from private bus- 
iness response to enactment of investment 
incentives be accounted for in the revenue 
estimates? 

There is some merit in this criticism of 
traditional methods of tax revenue estima- 
tion with respect to evaluation of business 
tax policy options as is illustrated in this 
report. 

The difficulty with all this is specifying 
how much an increase in depreciation deduc- 
tions would increase the rate of investment. 
In the first place, a change in depreciation 
policy would increase the demand for invest- 
ment goods subject to the changed rules. 
How much is a matter of dispute. This could 
mean a net increase of investment or merely 
a diversion of investment from short to long 
lived assets, The experience under the inyest- 
ment credit was that much of the response 
to business investment incentives was diver- 
sion of savings from structures (housing and 
otherwise) to machinery and equipment, 
since structures were not eligible for the 
credit. Given some net increase in invest- 
ment, it is still a matter of some dispute 
how much this increases real output, and 
thus the tax base. 

A further problem in all this is that there 
are other things that the government could 
do to increase investment, including spend 
more on education, spend more on research, 
reduce the corporate tax rate, etc. To talk 
authoritatively about the effect of a deprecia- 
tion change, one would have to ask what were 
the growth effects of policies that might 
otherwise have been implemented with the 
foregone tax revenues. 

A further problem is that some of the de- 
preciation alternatives offered would con- 
siderably favor one kind of investment over 
another, To the extent that some investment 
is diverted from what would have been more 
efficient uses, absent the new tax considera- 
tions, these could be an offset to induced 
growth. 

In view of the uncertainty surrounding 
these issues, it seems preferable to simply re- 
port how much government would be doing 
to increase the growth rate if we changed 
depreciation rules in particular ways. It re- 
mains open to supporters of any particular 
change to present their arguments as to just 
how much the change would affect the 
growth rate, and make appropriate adjust- 
ments. 

FOOTNOTES 


1 Section 167(b) of the Internal Revenue 
Code authorizes these methods: (1) the 
straight line method, by which the depre- 
ciable basis is distributed over the life of an 
asset in equal periodic amounts; (2) the de- 
clining balance method by which the annual 
depreciation is determined by multiplying 
the remaining undepreciated balance by a 
constant rate, which may be no higher than 
twice the annual straight line rate except in 
the case of commercial and industrial struc- 
tures for which the rate may not exceed 1.5 
times the straight line rate for new property; 
(3) the sum-of-the-years digits method, by 
which the annual depreciation deduction is 
that portion of the depreciable basis equal 
to a fraction, the numerator of which is the 
remaining years of asset life (including the 
tax year in question) and the denominator 
of which is the sum of all the years’ digits 
representing the useful life of the asset; and 
(4) any other consistent method which does 
not result in an accumulated total of de- 
preciation deductions during the first two- 
thirds of an asset’s life which is greater than 
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that which would have resulted from the 
double declining balance method. Further 
exceptions to the use of accelerated methods 
are provided in the case of used structures: 
in general used commercial and industrial 
buildings and used residential structures 
with a useful life of less than 20 years may 
be depreciated only by straight line methods 
while used residential structures with a use- 
ful life of 20 years or more may be depre- 
ciated by a declining balance method at a 
rate no higher than 1.25 times the straight 
line rate. 

2 For expositional simplicity the entries in 
the table for expensing neglect the slight 
discounting necessary to recognize that tax 
deductions cannot be taken until tax lia- 
bilities are accrued and payable. See note 1 to 
Table 1 for discounted values of full expens- 
ing. 

*There are combinations of circumstances 
not infrequently encountered in business in- 
vestment situations under which the DDB 
method yields a higher present value of de- 
preciation deductions than does the SOYD 
method. Since the characteristic time pat- 
tern of DDB deductions always includes a 
higher deduction in the first year (see Table 
1), for particular combinations of high dis- 
count rates and short lives of assets, the 
DDB method is more beneficial to taxpayers 
than the SOYD method. More importantly, 
if salvage value is a significant proportion 
(15 percent or more, in the cases of assets 
with tax lives of 10 years or more) of the 
acquisition cost, or other basis, of the asset, 
the DDB method is generally more favorable, 
sinte the declining balance rate may con- 
tinue to be applied until the undepreciated 
balance of the asset equals salvage value: 
the higher the salvage value, the more quick- 
ly will a DDB rate write-off the depreciable 
basis of the asset. In contrast, either the 
straight line or SOYD method will distribute 
the depréciable basis over the entire useful 
life of the asset. 

“An intuitive explanation of this some- 
what surprising result takes the following 
form: a $1,000 assét will generate some 
stream of reveriues over its life; if the cost is 
expensed and the tax rate is 48 percent, the 
net cost of the asset to the owner (ignoring 
the slight discount ‘of the deduction as 
above)’ is only $520, after tax. However, im the 
future, each $1 Of revenue will be taxed 
fully, with no allowance for depreciation, 
leaving’ $0.62 of net return on the $520 In- 
vestment, the same ratio as $1 to $1,000 as if 
there were no tax. Incidentally, in’ those 
cases, as in minerals taxation, where the 
total present value of expensing and deple- 
tion deductions may actually exceed the cost 
of the investment, the effective tax rate is 
negative. That is, in some instances the tax 
rate equivalent of an investment tax incen- 
tive is a-tax rate less than zero. l 

5 Twenty-three “and one-tenth percent is 
also the pre-tax rate of retutn which yields 
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the after-tax rate of 12 percent used above 
in discounting cash flows. Since the effective 
tax rate in the case of expensing is zero, the 
pre- and after-tax rates of return are equal. 

â For example, if the firm exemplified in 
Table 1 above were to possess a large num- 
ber of 12 year assets each being more or less 
regularly replaced on schedule, the reserve 
ratio test would compare his accumulated 
depreciation deductions with the total value 
of all his assets. The ratio of the accumu- 
lated total deductions to total value of as- 
sets would be 50 percent, if he uses straight 
line depreciation, since that is the ratio of 
the total cumulated depreciation for each 
of his assets to their total acquisition cost, 
or basis. Similarly, the ratio would be 59 per- 
cent if he uses DDB, and 65 percent if he 
uses SOYD. Ratios are presented in Guide- 
lines which also account for growth and al- 
low for variances in retirement dates. 

T See Richard L. Pollock, Tax Depreciation 
and the Need for the Reserve Ratio Test, 
Tax Policy Research Study No. 2; Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, 1968. 

SA simple example may heip to clarify the 
tax avoidance aspects of artificial lease 
agreements. Suppose that taxpayer A uses 
automobiles in his business and follows the 
custom of turning them in after three years. 
He pays $2,000 for each auto and assumes 
the turn-in values of these autos are $1,200, 
$700, and $500 at the end of the first, sec- 
ond, and third years, respectively. Under 
present law, his depreciable basis, with a 
three year holding period is $1,300. If salvage 
value were ignored, his depreciable basis be- 
comes $2,000. However, if salvage value were 
ignored and he “leased” the car for the same 
three.years and if the “lessors” “exchanged” 
the car at the end of each year, depreciation 
deductions for the same car would aggregate 
$2,000 +-$1,200-+$700—$3,900; Thus,  disre- 
garding salvage would confront taxpayer A 
with the alternative of a present value of 
$2,000 of deductions if he holds title to the 
car or a present value of $3,900 in deductions 
if he were to “lease” the car. 

* Similar calculations have been made with 
8 and 15 percent discount rates but are not 
presented hére. Copies of tables for these rates 
are available from the Office of Tax Analysis 
on request. In general, if 12 percent is the 
overall rate of return on equity, a higher rate 
would be appropriate for “riskier than aver- 
age” investment situations, a lower rate for 
“less risky” situations. Higher discount rates 
generally increase the value of tax deprecia- 
tion acceleration; conversely, lower discount 
rates generally decrease acceleration benefits. 

1 Since DDB is the standard of reference, 
the- calculations reflect a switch-over to 
straight line depreciation of the undepreci- 
ated balance’ when this is favorable. 

For a 10 year asset, the initial year’s de- 
preciation would be 20 percent of depreciable 
basis. under the DDB method; an initial al- 
lowance of 40,percent is double this. For a 
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50 year asset, the initial year’s depreciation 
is.4 percent of depreciable basis, also under 
DDB; thus a 40 percent initial allowance 
would be ten times this. Computations dis- 
cussed below are based on the assumption 
that the initial allowance is taken first, then 
the first year’s depreciation (of the reduced 
basis) is taken. If the allowance were merely 
added to “normal” first year depreciation 
(and subsequent deductions reduced accord- 
ingly) the contrast between short and long 
lived assets would be greater. 

12 The reader is cautioned that the calcu- 
lations.assume taxpayers with assets of indi- 
cated useful lives in Tables 3-5 are in con- 
formance with the reserve ratio test so that 
a 40 percent reduction in lives, in fact, bene- 
fits them all, 

#It may be observed in any of the tables 
that the progression of benefits from a 40 
percent shortening of lives is not uniform. 
This results from the necessity of rounding 
the shortened lives to the nearest whole year. 
For .example, an asset with an expected life 
of 10 years would be allowed a tax life of six 
years, which is 40 percent shorter; but an 
asset with an expected life of 11 years would 
be allowed a tax life of seven years (6.6 
rounded to 7) which is actually 36 percent 
shorter. 

“Section 167 (c) limits the use of DDB to 
assets with useful lives of three years or more 
simply because; if the restriction were not 
imposed, two year assets would be expensed 
in the year of acquisition, since the DDB rate 
would be unity. 

%* This assumed growth rate may be com- 
pared with the Council of Economic Advisors’ 
estimate of a real growth rate of 4.3 per- 
cent. In order to accommodate the built-in 
inflation bias of index numbers, which do 
not account for product improvement, and 
since depreciation deductions are based on 
current prices paid for depreciable assets, it 
appeared that a 5 percent growth rate is a 
conservative basis on which to project gross 
investment in current, rather than real, dol- 
lars, but without incorporating extraordinary 
inflation... o? 

% Characteristic assets which would follow 
such a pattern are those for which installa- 
tion (and removal) costs are large relatively 
to total acquisition cost and those, such as 
automobiles, which appear to give off succes- 
sively “inferior” services as they age. For an 
econometric study of automobile deprecia- 
tion study of automobile depreciation pat- 
terns, see Frank C. Wykoff, “Capital Depreci- 
ation in the Postwar Period: Automobiles,” 
Review of Economics and. Statistics; May, 
1970, pp. 168-172. 

7 An analysis of office building operating 
expense and rental income data by Professors 
Taubman and Rasche suggest that such a 
pattern is typical for investment in this class 
of structures. See Paul J. Taubman and Rob- 
ert H. Rache “Economic and Tax Deprecia- 
tion of Office Buildings,” National Taz Jour- 
nal, pp. 334-346, September 1969. 


INVESTMENT ESTIMATES AND PRESENT LAW TAX DEPRECIATION INPUTS TO DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY DEPRECIATION POLICY REVENUE ESTIMATING MODEL 


Estimated 

ross 

investment 
197. 


(millions) 1 


Type of investment 


All industries, total 


Equipment... 
Structures 


Nonfarm, nonmanutacturing, total 


Present law tax 
depreciation assumptions 


Percent 
using 

_ Straight 
line depre- 


Type of investment 


Present law tax. 
depreciation assumptions 


Percent 
using 

_ Straight 
line depre- 
ciation 2 


Estimated 


gross 
investment 

1971 Useful 
(millions) * life 2 


Equipment, total 


1. Furniture 

2. Fabricated metal products_ 
3. Engines and turbines 

OE 7 > De eae P 


Footnotes at end of table. 


. Service-industry 


. Passenger cars__ 
. Aircraft......_. 
. Ships and boats_ 


. Railroad equipment 


. Construction machine 

. Mining machinery... 

. Metalworking machine! 

. Special industry machinery-- 

. General industry machinery_--._-- ~~ 
. Office and store machinery_____-__ 
machinery 

. Electrical machinery, 

. Trucks and buses.. 
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Type of investment 


i RS IS SS SR Lee 

. apeseataeel excluding social and recrea- 
tiona’ 

. Social and recreational: Institutional 

. Social and recreational; Noninstitutional._. 

. Pipelines 

. Railroad... n 

. Telephone an graph. 

. Other public utilities. 

. Petroleum and natural gas.. 

. Residential 

. All other private. 


Present law tax _ 
depreciation assumptions 
Estimated Percent 
5 gross 
Sanaa 


(millions) 1 Type of investment 


. General industrial machinery 
. Office and store machinery.. 
. Service-industry machinery. 
. Electrical machinery..__ 

. Trucks and buses... 


. Ships and boats... 
. Railroad equipment. 
. Instruments. 
Structures, total 
52. Industrial. 
} 
Farm, total 


Equipment, total 
53. Fabricated metal pr 


Manufacturing, total 


54. Engines and turbines 


56. General industrial 


Equipment, total 


. Furniture 
. Fabricated metal pr 
36. Engines and turbines. 


|. Metalworking machiner 
. Special industry machiner, 


1 Office of Tax Analysis estimates for 1971 based on expenditure data furnished by Robert Wasson 
of the Office of Business Economics, U.S. Department of Commerce, ; 
2 Based on lives estimated by Allan H. Young, ‘Alternative Estimates of Corporation Deprecia- 


tion,” Survey of Current Business, April 1968. 


. Service-industry. machinery 


60. Miscellaneous. __- 
. Agricultural machinery. 


Structures, total 


62. Nonresidential 


ciated under the straight-line method. 


3 Ít is assumed that 36 percent of the nonfarm, nonmanufacturing structures are depreciated 
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Present law tax 
depreciation assumptions 


Estimated 


gross 
investment 


Percent 
using 
Straight 
line depre- 
ciation 2 


197 Useful 
(millions) * life 2 


under the straight-line method except that only 20 percent of the residential structures are depre- 


Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


APPENDIX B.—ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES, BY INDUSTRIAL CATEGORY AND CLASS OF DEPRECIABLE ASSET, 1971-95 
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APPENDIX B.—ESTIMATED REVENUE LOSSES, BY INDUSTRIAL CATEGORY AND CLASS OF DEPRECIABLE ASSET, 1971-95 —Continued 
Il. 20 PERCENT INITIAL ALLOWANCE 
[Millions of dollars] 
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Nonmanufacturing 
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Structures Total Equipment 
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Source: Office of the Secretary of the Treasury, Office of Tax Analysis. 


CALIFORNIA EAST SIDE PROJECT 
QUESTIONS ASKED 


HON. JEROME R. WALDIE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Speaker, the envi- 
ronmental impact of Federal public works 
projects is of tremendous importance and 
it is a most hopeful sign that local and 
State bodies are now giving public works 
more scrutiny than in the past. 

An outstanding example of this scru- 
tiny has been demonstrated by the State 
of California Resources Agency and its 
Secretary, Norman B. Livermore, regard- 
ing the proposed East Side project in the 
Central Valley of California. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, I would hope 
that similar concern and questions have 
been or will be asked by Mr. Livermore 
concerning the devastating impact the 
proposed peripheral canal diversions will 
have on the sensitivity balanced ecosys- 
tem comprising the delta, the estuary, 
and San Francisco Bay. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to place Mr. 
Livermore’s questions of the Bureau of 
Reclamation with regard to the East Side 
project in the Recor, along with my own 
letters on this matter directed to the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation and the California 
State Department of Water Resources. 

These letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1970. 
Mr. WILLIAM R, GIANELLI, 
Director, California State Department of 
Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif. 

Dear BILL: I am sure you are familiar with 
Secretary Livermore's, “Partial List of Con- 
cerns About the East Side Project,” submit- 
ted to Bob Pafford on July 8, 1970. 

I feel that Secretary Livermore has a justi- 
fiable cause for concern and I would hope 
that this concern is shared by the Depart- 
ment of Water Resources. 

Additionally, I would appreciate knowing 
whether similar questions have been sub- 
mitted regarding the Peripheral Canal, es- 
pecially regarding the environmental aspects 
of the project. 

Thank you for your immediate considera- 
tion of this matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME R. WALDIE, 
U.S. Congressman, 14th District. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1970. 

Mr. ELLIS ARMSTRONG, 

Commissioner, Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, Washington, 
D.C. 

DEAR COMMISSIONER ARMSTRONG: I have 
enclosed & copy of several questions regard- 
ing the proposed East Side Project of the 
Central Valley Project sent to Robert Pafford 
of the Bureau’s Sacramento office by Norman 
B. Livermore of the California Resources 
Agency. 

Mr. Livermore’s questions regarding avail- 
able water supplies, future augmentation and 
environmental concerns are very well taken 
and I hope that the Bureau’s response will 
be extensive and prompt. 

I would appreciate a copy of the Bureau's 
response. Additionally, I would be most in- 
terested in knowing if similar questions were 
posed by State Officials with regard to the 
Peripheral Canal Project. 

Sincerely yours, 
JEROME R. WALDIE, 
U.S. Congressman, 14th District. 


PARTIAL List oF CONCERNS ABOUT THE EAST 
SIDE PROJECT 


(By Norman Livermore) 
I. FISH AND WILDLIFE CONCERNS 


1. Should authorizing language include 
additional assurances for fish and wildlife 
mitigation? 

2. Should authorization of the East Side 
Project be withheld until a more firm com- 
mitment for fish and wildlife enhancement 
has been developed? 

3. (a) What are the detriments and bene- 
fits that could be associated with the East 
Side Project regarding fish and wildlife miti- 
gation and enhancement in the tributaries 
of the San Joaquin River? 

(b) Could the Project provide waterfowl 
enhancement in the San Joaquin Valley? 

(c) What provisions could be made for 
waterfowl and upland game enhancement on 
the Canal right-of-way; and for retaining 
surplus lands acquired with the right-of- 
way for fish and wildlife purposes? 

4.(a), What plan does the Bureau have for 
releasing water down various streams to 
satisfy fish and game needs? 

(b) How will these water costs be paid? 

(c) How will these releases relate to re- 
leases from the Peripheral Canal? 

5. Some of the material included in the 
Fish and Wildlife Service report needs to be 
modified on the basis of information de- 
veloped since 1965. Do you plan to have the 
Service revise the report? 

It. GENERAL ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERNS 


1, Is there enough water available to sup- 
ply the anticipated demands for water for 


the East Side Division from supplies that 
can be developed from existing works and 
projects authorized for construction and still 
protect the ecology of the Delta, the Suisun 
Marsh and other similar areas? 

2. What are the alternative sources of 
water other than imports of North Coast sup- 
Plies that would be required to make up any 
water deficiencies in export requirements in 
order to guarantee ecological protection for 
the Delta and other areas as outlined in the 
previous question? 

3. What effects would the East Side Project 
have upon environmental protection require- 
ments of the Lower American River? 

4. Has the East Side Project been evaluated 
to determine compliance with the “National 
Environmental Policy Act of 1969”? If not, 
should it not be? 

5. Will new studies be needed to conform 
to the Environmental Policy Act before au- 
thorization of the Project? 

6. Should not actual, successful operation 
of the Peripheral Canal be worked out, the 
net Delta outflow necessary to protect the 
Delta and San Francisco Bay ecology be de- 
termined, and related Delta problems be 
solved before there is additional, major di- 
version of water from the Delta as would 
take place with the East Side Project? 


II. ECONOMICS QUESTIONS 


1. Will a demand exist for the additional 
crops that would be grown from water de- 
livered from the East Side Project? 

2. What effects would the reduced popula- 
tion projections recently released by the 
Department of Finance have on the benefit- 
cost ratio of the East Side Project? 

3. What pricing policies would govern the 
sale of water in the East Side Service Area? 
Please give examples for irrigation, and mu- 
nicipal and industrial. 

4. Has a soll analysis been made as to 
productivity of proposed new acreages to be 
irrigated to prove their economic feasibility? 

5. Has the Project been evaluated in view 
of inflation to determine If it is still econom- 
ically feasible? 

6. Should the premises upon which the 
East Side Report were based be reassessed 
to determine if those premises are still valid? 
(i.e., population trends, agricultural needs, 
alternate water supplies, etc.) 

7. (a) Has the Bureau made any firm con- 
tracts for East Side Canal water? 

(b) What plans does the Bureau have for 
getting firm contracts prior to authorization 
and/or construction? 


IV. AGRICULTURAL QUESTIONS 
1. What effects would the East Side Project 
have on agriculture in the Delta? 
vV. LAND USE -QUESTIONS 
(IHustrative maps would be most helpful 
in connection with answers to these ques- 
tions.) 
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1, This Project will further add to the 
conversion of private land to public owner- 
ship in California. Which U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation lands can be disposed of to off- 
set tax revenues heretofore derived from 
those lands needed for the Project? 

2. (a) How much land that is now under 
cultivation will receive a supplemental water 
supply from the East Side Project? 

(b) Where is this land located? 

3. (a) How much new land is to receive 
a new water supply from the East Side Project 
and where is this land located? 

(b) How much of this new development 
will be non-agricultural in nature? 

VI. DRAINAGE QUESTIONS 

1. Why should not the San Joaquin Master 
Drain question be resolved before the East 
Side Project is authorized? 

2. Would increased irrigation east and 
north of the San Joaquin River in Merced 
and Madera Counties cause drainage prob- 
lems? 

VII. MISCELLANEOUS 

1. (a) Would authorization of Phase I of 
the East Side Project obligate the State to 
support the ultimate stage of the East Side 
Division? 

(b) What is the cost relationship between 
Phase I and ultimate East Side Project? 

(c) What water volume requirements are 
anticipated for each? 

(d) What is the source of water for the 
ultimate. phase? 

2..Will the Peripheral. Canal be in opera- 
tion before the East Side Canal? Shouldn't 
it be? 


FURTHER INVESTIGATION NEEDED 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. HARVEY. Mr. Speaker; I recently 
received a letter from a constituent de- 
ploring the conditions which led to the 
stranding of some 3,500 college students 
in Europe as the result of the financial 
failure of a company operating a travel- 
study program. The frustration and dis- 
appointment of these students is under- 
standable “and regrettable. Certainly 
there should be a regulation such as a 
requirement for performance bonds, to 
prevent such unfortunate incidents from 
occurring. Ivurge the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to thoroughly investigate this sit- 
uation and to adopt such a regulation at 
the earliest possible time. This appears 
to be one area whére the CAB has not 
cracked down adequately. The Board is, 
however, to. be commended for its in- 
creased effort in enforcing charter regu- 
lations for scheduled airlines, supple- 
mental carriers, chartering organiza- 
tions, travel agencies, and individuals 
alike, 

In the same vein, I would like to com- 
mend the Civil Aeronautics Board for its 
recent proposal to»tighten up charter 
regulations. I am astounded that the 
Board’s proposals, intended to prevent 
an erosion of the charter concept, have 
come under attack. The Board’s proposed 
regulations are intended to insure that 
the distinction between individually tick- 
eted service and charter service is prop- 
erly maintained. 

By preventing practices which enable 
individually ticketed services to be offered 
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under the guise of charters, the Board is 
carrying out its mandate from Congress 
to maintain the integrity of charter 
service. 

The law requires the CAB to maintain 
a system of air transportation which em- 
bodies both regularly scheduled service 
over specified routes and charter service 
which may be provided within specific 
geographic areas whenever the demand 
arises. The Congress has authorized 
scheduled airlines to engage in both indi- 
vidually ticketed services and charter 
service. Supplemental airlines have been 
an let ca to conduct charter service 
only. 

It is my understanding that because 
various methods are now being used by 
agents and promoters, such as setting up 
fictitious groups, to offer individually 
ticketed services under the guise of group 
travel, the Civil Aeronautics Board has 
decided to strengthen its charter rules. 
One step which the Board has proposed 
to take to prevent these practices is the 
establishment of new requirements for 
organizations seeking charter eligibility. 
By limiting eligibility for charter service 
to organizations, many of these abuses 
can. be eliminated. Critics have said that 
the Board’s proposed regulations would 
seriously limit the participation of the 
public in group charter travel by exclud- 
ing organization of more than 20,000 
members. This is simply not the case. Be- 
yond that, however, it is estimated that 
on the average each American is eligible 
for group travel in at least three differ- 
ent ways due to his association with 
church groups, civic groups, or social 
clubs. 

Any group, no matter how many mëm- 
bers it has, may be eligible to establish a 
charter trip. The CAB. proposal merely 
states that a group with a membership of 
more than 20,000 is presumed to be open 
to the general public: If an organization 
is a bona fide one, however, it need only 
establish that fact to the CAB, even 
though its membership far exceeds 
20,000. r 


LIFE. MAGAZINE DISTORTS THE 
HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION ACT 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, a leading 
article in the July 24 issue of Life mag- 
azine depicting billboard blight levels a 
grave and unjust charge against Con- 
gress for appropriating only $150 million 
under the Highway Beautification Act 
and for the low level of authorizations. 
It is a glaring example of irresponsible 
journalism. Congress is accused of fail- 
ing to fund a program for the removal 
of signs depicted in the article that are 
not within the purview of the act. 

Stated another way, Congress is fault- 
ed for failing to fund a program that is 
not in legal force and effect. The mon- 
tage of signs in the lead two-page pic- 
ture, which is apparently grossly dis- 
torted by the compressing effect of a tel- 
ephoto lens, are in a commercial or busi- 
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ness area. With only two exceptions, all 
of the signs shown in this picture are 
so-called “on-premise” signs—‘signs, 
displays, and devices advertising activ- 
ities conducted on the property on which 
they are located.” These are expressly 
excluded from control under subsection 
(b) of section 131 of the Highway Beau- 
tification Act and there is no authority 
to appropriate funds for their removal. 
The two exceptions—presumably “off- 
premise” signs in a commercial area are 
subject to control, but such signs are 
permitted under subsection (d) of the 
act. Most, if not all, of the signs shown 
in the other pictures contained in the 
article are also “on-premise” signs or 
in a commercial area and, therefore, not 
prohibited by the act. 

The motivation for this reportorial in- 
accuracy is open to question, but at the 
yery least it is submitted that a publi- 
cation of this stature that seeks to in- 
fluence public opinion should do so on 
an informed basis. A most casual in- 
quiry would have advised the writers of 
the scope of the existing law. 


TUNNEY SALUTES BASEBALL TRIB- 
UTE, THROUGH EAST-WEST ALL 
STAR MAJOR LEAGUE CLASSIC, 
TO MEMORY, GOALS AND PROJ- 
ECTS OF DR. MARTIN LUTHER 
KING, JR. 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, organized 
baseball participated in a unique salute 
to one of the outstanding citizens in the 
history. of our Nation. 

Players, club owners, officials of the 
two leagues, and; the commissioner of 
baseball, participated in making -the 
East-West All Star Major League Base- 
ball Classic—honoring the late Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr, a success. And 
more.than 30,000 fans crowded into 
Dodger. Stadium in Los Angeles on Sat- 
urday, March 28, 1970 to.see the eastern 
division team defeat the western division 
team 5 to 1. i 

As sportsmanship is defined, the im- 
portance of the game is not in winning 
or losing. It is in playing well. Through 
individual effort and teamwork, attain- 
ing the goal. The goal this day was a 
salute to the late Dr. King, his ideals, 
and his nonviolent efforts to make our 
Nation—and the world—a better place 
in which to live. 

The game had great symbolic signifi- 
cance. It was a most beautiful and mean- 
ingful way .to begin the first baseball 
season..of a new decade. In the menon 
the diamond at Dodger Stadium, we had 
the cream of the crop. The men of sev- 
eral racial backgrounds and cultural 
heritage who represent the best that 
baseball, our national sport, has to offer, 
They represented fulfillment of an Amr- 
ican dream, where men in sports are 
judged on their skills and abilities. 

It was not always so in baseball. But 
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change did come. And baseball is better 
for it. 

As it is in baseball, it can be through- 
out our society. 

Perhaps this was the collective wish 
of the men—the owners, officials, staffs 
and players—at the game. I choose to 
believe that this is what they wanted 
us of the general public to see as they 
played in a classic all star game dedi- 
cated to a man who did no more than 
try to make a dream—a most noble 
dream—come true. 

An article by Brad Pye, Jr., sports 
editor of the Los Angeles Sentinel, cap- 
tures the spirit of the day: 

Today’s East-West Major League Classic 
would have been one of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr.'s proudest moments. 

It would have rated with that day in August 
of 1963 when multitudes engulfed Washing- 
ton, D.C., for that great march at which he 
delivered his now famous “I Have a Dream” 
speech. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr, had. many 
dreams, but the most fervent dream of all 
was to see a freer America: an America like 
the one that will be exemplified by some of 
the best black and white baseball players in 
the world on the Dodger Stadium field this 
afternoon. 

Dr. King lived, preached and believed in 
the brotherhood of man. He believed that all 
men are brothers—black ones, brown ones, 
white ones, red and yellow ones. 

It seems fitting for baseball, from Commis- 
sioner Bowie Kuhn on down the line, to have 
given its blessing to teday’s game which will 
be played in memory of Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. and for the benefit of the founda- 
tion which carries his name. 

The move to get the U.S. Congress to de- 
clare Dr, King’s birthday, January 15th, the 
first national holiday in history—in memory 
of a black man—hasn’t met with success. 
Baseball, however, can take a bow for making 
today’s Martin Luther King Classic a reality 
after one false start to get this game off the 
ground a year ago. 

All of baseball—forty or so of the finest 
in the game—owners, umpires, managers et 
al.—have banded together to make today’s 
Classic possible. 

Dr. King would have loved this day. He 
was a spiritually filled man. And black, white 
and all the other colors of the rainbow work- 
ing together would have caused Dr. King’s 
cup to runneth over. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was the world’s 
greatest apostle of non-violence and together- 
ness. He believed that non-violence is the 
most potent weapon of an oppressed people. 

Dr. King believed all violence should be 
confined to the football field or some other 
athletic endeavor, He enjoyed the violent 
world of pro football as much as the next 
man—but he was a prince of peace other- 
wise. 

It would seem proper for that homerun- 
hitting man from Atlanta—Hank Aaron—to 
put one in orbit today. 

Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was a Nobel 
Peace Prize winner and in death, most of 
America is finally coming to the realization 
that he was for America. By today’s demon- 
stration, baseball moves up to the head of 
the class in this respect. 

It is hoped that through this Classic, 
more people will realize that Dr, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. was an extremist—an ex- 
tremist for love, an extremist for justice for 
all mankind. 

Thanks to this timely gesture, baseball 
joins with black America throughout the 
world and all other men and women of good- 
will to indicate that Dr. King will not be for- 
gotten. His work and his memory will never 
die. 
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Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. had a dream 
that the bank of justice was not bankrupt. 
Today's Classic is a demonstration that the 
“some day soon” he spoke of, when the sons of 
former slave owners and slaves would work 
together and walk this earth in peace and 
brotherhood, has come. 

That today’s Classic features baseball play- 
ers of all colors is a living testimony to Dr. 
King’s dream. 

It seems apropos that the world of baseball 
which started integration to working back 
in 1946 when the late Brooklyn Dodger Pres- 
ident, Branch Rickey, signed Hall of Famer 
Jackie Robinson as the first black player in 
modern times, should be the catalyst for this 
tribute to that man from Atlanta Dr, Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Bowie K. Kuhn, Commissioner of Base- 
ball, spoke for the organized sport. 

Baseball has pioneered integration in pro- 
fessional sports. 

Tt will be 25 years next October that Base- 
ball, through the Brooklyn Dodgers, became 
the first professional sport in modern times 
to sign a Negro athlete, thus paving the way 
for the participation of a host of brilliant 
black athletes in the National Game. 

It seems only right that Baseball should 
pause today to pay tribute to one of the 
great disciples of integration and brother- 
hood, a recipient of the Nobel Peace Prize, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

It seems appropriate too, that the home of 
the Los Angeles Dedgers which started in- 
tegration with Hall of Famer, Jackie Robin- 
son, should be the site of today’s East-West 
Major League Baseball Classic in memory of 
Dr. King. 

As Commissioner of Baseball, and as an 
American, I am proud to give my blessings to 
this classic which demonstrates that Baseball 
is democracy at work. 

I take this opportunity to commend the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference 
for organizing this Classic and to thank the 
players for their participation, entirely vol- 
untary, to this cause. I would also like to 
express my gratitude to the Major League 
clubs for their cooperation and their finan- 
cial assistance to assure the game’s success. 


Joseph E. Cronin, president of the 
American League of Professional Base- 
ball Clubs, stated: 

It is a pleasure for the American League 
to provide the services of Emmett Ashford 
and Don Denkinger to help in umpiring the 
Memorial Martin Luther King Game. I would 
like to take this opportunity to congratulate 
players on both squads for their participa- 
tion in such an ambitious venture. 


Charles S. Feeney, president of the 
National League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, said: 

On behalf of the clubs and players of The 
National League of Professional Baseball 
Clubs, I should like to extend best wishes to 
you for a very successful Major League East- 
West All Star Classic Game. 

All of us take great pleasure in giving our 
heartiest endorsement to this game and the 
very worthy cause for which it is being 
played. 


Peter O’Malley, president of the Los 
Angeles Dodgers, in whose stadium the 
classic was played, wrote: 


The Los Angeles Dodgers are proud to host 
the East-West Major League Baseball Classic 
at Dodger Stadium. 

Proceeds from this unique game will bene- 
fit Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence Foundation and the Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr., Memorial Center in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

It is a game which brings together the out- 
standing players in Major League baseball 
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for a cause which baseball is proud to 
support. 


The eastern division team roster in- 
cluded Tommy Agee, New York Mets, 
outfield; Mike Andrews, Boston Red Sox, 
second base; Ernie Banks, Chicago Cubs, 
shortstop; Roberto Clemente, Pittsburgh 
Pirates, outfield; Mike Cuellar, Baltimore 
Orioles, pitcher; Ron Fairly, Montreal 
Expos, outfield; Bill Freehan, Detroit 
Tigers, catcher; Bob Gibson, St. Louis 
Cardinals, pitcher; Ken Harrelson, 
Cleveland Indians, outfield; Grant Jack- 
son, Philadelphia Phillies, pitcher; 
Julian Javier, St. Louis Cardinals, sec- 
ond base; Al Kaline, Detroit Tigers, out- 
field; Darold Knowles, Washington Sen- 
ators, pitcher; Tim McCarver, Philadel- 
phia Phillies, catcher; Ken McMullen, 
Washington Senators, third base; Bobby 
Murcer, New York Yankees, shortstop; 
Reggie Smith, Boston Red Sox, outfield; 
Vada Pinson, Cleveland Indians, outfield; 
Frank Robinson, Baltimore Orioles, out- 
field; Ron Santo, Chicago Cubs, third 
base; Tom Seaver, New York Mets, pitch- 
er; Willie Stargell, Pittsburgh Pirates, 
outfield; Rusty Staub, Montreal Expos, 
outfield; and Mel Stottlemyre, New York 
Yankees, pitcher. 

Its coaches were Stan Musial, John 
McNamara, Billy Martin, and Satchel 
Page. 

Joe DiMaggio, the Yankee Clipper and 
Hall of Famer, was manager of the win- 
ning eastern team. 

Members of the western division team 
were Hank Aaron, Atlanta Braves, out- 
field; Sal Bando, Oakland Athletics, 
third base; Johnny Bench, Cincinnati 
Reds, catcher; Ken Berry, Chicago 
White Sox, outfield; Ollie Brown, San 
Diego Padres, outfield; Rod Carew, 
Minnesota Twins, second base; Orlando 
Cepeda, Atlanta Braves, first base; Wil- 
lie Davis, Los Angeles Dodgers, outfield; 
Chuck Dobson, Oakland Athletics, 
pitcher; Jim Fregosi, California Angels, 
shortstop; Tommy Harper, Seattle 
Pilots, outfield; Reggie Jackson, Oakland 
Athletics, outfield; Dick Kelley, San Di- 
ego Padres, pitcher; Lew Krause, Seattle 
Pilots, pitcher; Tom McCraw, Chicago 
White Sox, outfield; John Martinez, 
Kansas City Royals, catcher; Joe Mor- 
gan, Houston Astros, second base; Roger 
Nelson, Kansas City Royals, pitcher; 
Tony Oliva, Minnesota Twins, outfield; 
Pete Rose, Cincinnati Reds, outfield; 
Ken Tatum, California Angels, pitcher; 
Maury Wills, Los Angeles Dodgers, short- 
stop, and Don Wilson, Houston Astros, 
pitcher. 

Its coaches were Don Drysdale, Elston 
Howard, Sandy Koufax, and Don New- 
combe. 

Roy Campanella, the great Dodger 
catcher and Hall of Famer, was manager 
of the western team. 

Emmett Ashford and Don Denkinger 
were umpires representing the Ameri- 
can League. Stan Landes and Mel 
Steiner represented the National League. 

Team members ‘were selected from 
among ball players accepting invitations 
to play in the classic. The 24 men who 
took to the field were selected by mem- 
bers of the Southern California Sports- 
casters Association and the Los Angeles- 
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Anaheim chapter of Baseball Writers As- 
sociation of America. All teams were 
represented. Only representative of the 
San Francisco Giants present was Willie 
Mays, who fiew in from Japan for the 
game. The Giants were in spring train- 
ing in Tokyo. 

Mrs. Coretta Scott King, widow of Dr. 
King, was: 
delighted that so many of the great baseball 
stars of the country have decided to honor 
my late husband, Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., by participating in the East-West Major 
League Baseball Classic. 

My husband would have been deeply 
moved by this tribute, because he had a keen 
interest in sports and he was always grate- 
ful for the kind of commitment to justice be- 
ing displayed by the athletes in this Classic. 
Our four children, who are avid sports fans 
and participants, are also very grateful for 
this unprecedented game. 

The world of sports has done much to 
point the way toward realization of our 
democratic ideals. In every field of athletic 
competition, players haye demonstrated that 
where there is a will to do so, people can 
learn to work together, play together, win 
together, lose together, and travel together 
as team-mates, without consideration for 
race, religion, or background. 

By supporting this Baseball Classic, you 
are expressing your solidarity with those of 
us who are dedicated to preserving the ideals 
for which my husband gave his life. 

On behalf of the King family and the Mar- 
tin Luthern King, Jr. Foundation, I extend 
our immense gratitude to those who have 
made this event possible—the Commisioner 
of Baseball and his staff; the participating 
players and the splendid retired stars; the 
baseball owners, and the thousands of volun- 
teer workers and fans. With your help, we 
shall one day share in the realization of my 
husband's dream. 


Reverend Ralph David Abernathy, 
president of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference said that: 


Support of this game is a splendid way 
in which you are participating in the con- 
tinuation of Dr. King’s movement. I wish 
to extend my special thanks to the Com- 
missioner of Baseball, Mr. Bowie Kuhn, and 
his staff; to the baseball owners; and to the 
great players, both active and retired, who 
have donated their valuable time and their 
marvelous talents to this unique event. 

The benefits from the East-West Major 
League Baseball Classic are going to the 
Martin Luther King, Jr. Foundation and the 
Southern Christian Leadership Foundation, 
which supports the work of the organization 
I serve as Dr. King’s successor. 

The programs of SCLC are open to all 
regardless of race or creed, and are always 
conducted in the nonviolent tradition of Dr. 
King, 


Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. was many 
men—theologian, minister, scholar, and 
prolific author. 

Born in Atlanta, Ga., on January 15, 
1929, Dr. King was the eldest son of 
the Reverend and Mrs. Martin Luther 
King, Sr., and the grandson of slaves. 

Through his formal education years— 
and before—Dr. King became painfully 
aware of the oppression of black people. 

A well educated man, Dr. King, after 
receiving his doctorate in systematic 
theology in 1955, returned to the South. 
The young minister soon became the 
central figure in the modern civil rights 
movement. 

Following the 381-day Montgomery 
Bus Boycott, Dr. King and Rev. Ralph 
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David Abernathy founded the Mont- 
gomery Improvement Association, the 
direct forerunner of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, which was 
established in 1957. 

From this time until the date of his 
assassination in Memphis Tenn., on 
April 4, 1968, Dr. King championed the 
civil rights and peace movements. 

He was undeniably one of the great- 
est Americans in history, and known in- 
ternationally as a leader of growing 
power and respect. He was awarded the 
Nobel Peace Prize in 1964, and gained a 
total of 23 honorary degrees. 

The Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference faces the decade of the 1970’s 
fully dedicated to remain committed in 
the tradition of its founder-president, 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., to 
the need for continued positive action 
and programs pinpointed to obtaining 
total freedom, full equality and justice, 
and peace for all men. 

As they say in the vernacular of the 
sports world: “SCLC has its momentum 
going!” 

The East-West Major League Base- 
ball Classic is only one corner of the 
total picture designed to continue and 
expand the programs geared to bring 
Dr. Martin Luther King’s philosophy 
and sincere beliefs into reality. 

Through its 13 years of existence, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Confer- 
ence has evolved from a regional orga- 
nization combating racism in the South 
to a national organization involved in a 
host of sound programs. 

It was founded in January of 1957 as 


an aftermath of the Montgomery bus 
boycott of 1955-56, led by Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. and Reverend Ralph 
David Abernathy. The boycott paced the 


modern civil rights movement, and 
must be looked upon as the stepping- 
stone from which the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conferenc launched numer- 
ous programs, all encompassing the 
key goal of securing economic develop- 
ment and basic human rights for all pev- 
ples. 

From this humble beginning, SCLC 
started to grow. By the end of 1959, 
SCLC had affiliates in 10 Southern States 
and 22 cities. Dr. King and Rev. Aber- 
nathy the following year assisted in or- 
ganizing the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee. In 1961, came the 
Freedom Rides. All the while, SCLC con- 
tinued its work in voter registration, 
school desegregation and the use of boy- 
cotts to obtain desired results. 

Two permanent programs of SCLC 
were launched in 1962—operation 
breadbasket, am economic arm origi- 
nally designed to gain new and improved 
jobs for black people, and the citizen- 
ship education program, emphasizing 
literacy training and voter registration. 

SCLC’s demonstrations in 1963 against 
segregation in key southern cities, such 
as Birmingham and Savannah, led to 
the vital enactment in 1964 of the com- 
prehensive Civil Rights Act which swept 
away the old segregation laws. 

It was also in 1963 that Dr. King de- 
livered the famous “I Have a Dream” 
oration at the march on Washington be- 
fore an assembly of 250,000 persons. 
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The Nobel Prize for Peace was award- 
ed Dr. King in 1964. 

The Selma movement for the right to 
vote, featured by the 50-mile march 
from Selma to Montgomery, Ala., high- 
lighted 1965 for SCLC. A total of 50,000 
men and women participated in the 
lengthy march, with the result being the 
swift passing by Congress of the Voting 
Rights Act. SCLC followed up with a 
vast registration crusade which began to 
change the political life of the South. 

In quick succession came the SCLC’s 
participation against the oppression of 
black people in northern cities—Chicago 
and Cleveland; the Mississippi March 
Against Fear; and the establishment in 
1968 of the ministers’ leadership train- 
ing program in 15 major cities. 

On April 4, 1968, Dr. Martin Luther 
King, Jr. was assassinated in Memphis, 
where he had been working in support 
of a strike by poor garbage workers, and 
Reverend Abernathy was elected SCLC 
president. 

The past year saw SCLC assist in ob- 
taining higher wages, new respect and 
the right to organize for poor hospital 
workers in Charleston, S.C. SCLC also 
made a dramatic protest against poverty 
as men were launched to the moon. 
Demonstrators demanded that the Na- 
tion battle poverty with the same kind of 
skills and resources that went into the 
space program. 

It was in 1969 also that SCLC became 
a major force in the buildup of the anti- 
war movement. 

Programs, departments and 
cialized activities of SCLC are: 

First. Department of affiliates and 
chapters: More than 300 local organiza- 
tions across the Nation are affiliated with 
SCLC, receiving advice, direct aid and 
special services. 

Second. Citizenship education pro- 
gram: Jointly sponsored by SCLC and 
the United Church of Christ, geared to 
develop local community leadership and 
serve the needs of the poor. 

Third. Operation Breadbasket: A com- 
prehensive econoinic development pro- 
gram dedicated to securing of employ- 
ment for black people, as well as to assist 
in the growth of financial and business 
institutions. 

Fourth. Department of voter registra- 
tion and political education: Continued 
registration of voters promises a grow- 
ing voice for the black and poor in all 
phases of the political process and the 
society. 

Fifth. The Poor People’s Campaign: 
This continuing drive enables SCLC to 
maintain an informal alliance with other 
groups, in addition to black people, in- 
cluding American Indians, Spanish- 
speaking Americans and poor whites. 

Sixth. Organizing the working poor: 
In cooperation with labor unions, SCLC 
provides staff and resources to help or- 
ganize this group. 

Seventh. Students and youths: SCLC 
has and will continue to recruit students 
and other young people for campaigns of 
massive nonviolent action, enabling 
young Americans to work in local com- 
munities to change the quality and dig: 
nity of human life. 

Eight. Housing for the poor: SCLC 


spe- 
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has sponsored and cosponsored several 
model housing projects for the poor, fea- 
turing use of black architects and build- 
ers and the development of attractive, 
low-cost homes. 

Ninth. Working for peace: Although 
essentially a human rights organization, 
SCLC has for one of its major concerns 
the need of peace and worldwide attack 
on the related evils of racism, poverty, 
and war. It is one of the strongest forces 
of the peace movement. 

Tenth. Regional offices: SCLC main- 
tains a full-time staff in key cities and 
communities, constantly available to 
serve local people. 

Eleventh. Special Services: SCLC pro- 
duces a nationwide radio program, “‘Mar- 
tin Luther King Speaks,” broadcast on 
Sundays over a network of 60 stations; 
publishes a monthly journal, “Soul 
Force,” and stages special cultural, en- 
tertainment, and sports projects. The 
East-West Major League Baseball Classic 
falls into the sports projects category. 

The Martin Luther King, Jr. Memorial 
Center, located in his home city of At- 
lanta, Ga., is a shrine of scholarly and 
cultural endeavors, coupled with appro- 
priate memorials honoring Dr. King and 
the movement he pioneered and for 
which he crusaded. 

The center has two major locations: 
One for active scholarship work research 
and cultural life is located in the vicinity 
of Atlanta University. The other com- 
bines a permanent entombment for Dr. 
King, a Freedom Hall, the home in which 
he was born, and the church he served as 
copastor with his father, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Sr. 

The first active element in the me- 
morial center is the Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Library Documentation project, 
where the papers and other documentary 
works of Dr. King are being collected. 
Opened in the fall of 1969, the library is 
open to serious scholars. 

The second element, the Institute of 
the Black World, opened in late 1969, 
bringing together black people and re- 
sources for the analysis and celebration 
of the Afro-American and black experi- 
ence on a level unparalleled anywhere in 
the world. It is the eventual hope that 
the institute will offer certificates, de- 
grees, and scholarships. 

Long-range projects planned for the 
center include the museum of Afro- 
American life and culture, and the in- 
stitute for nonviolent social change, 

In the Auburn Avenue area, adjacent 
to Atlanta University, is located the en- 
tombment place, the Ebenezer Baptist 
Church, and the birthplace of Dr. King, 
to be preserved and maintained as an in- 
tegral part of the center. 

The final element of the center is a 
planned freedom hall where films, tapes, 
photographs, and other documentary 
material will be stored for public exhibi- 
tion. 

We were left with unfinished tasks at 
the passing of the founder, Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. Through programs such 
as the East-West Major League Baseball 
Classic, we help to sustain his works— 
and those of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference—in quest of a 
better life for all men. Baseball, the great 
American pastime, has led the way. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 
TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN FLAG 


HON. MARTIN B. McKNEALLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. McKNEALLY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
most anxious that the membership of 
the House have the opportunity to read 
and ruminate upon a tribute to the 
American Flag composed by Monsignor 
George A. Rosso, Pastor of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury Church in Cornwall, N.Y. 

The lofty sentiments contained in it 
are made the more significant by the 
fact that Monsignor Rosso served in the 
U.S. Navy over a long period of time. He 
achieved the rank of admiral. Monsignor 
Rosso was a dedicated naval officer as he 
is a dedicated pastor. It is inspiring to 
hear a man of his stature speak so feel- 
ingly about the American flag. This is 
especially so at a time when with great 
consternation we have watched the sym- 
bol of our country reviled and ridiculed. 
It goes without saying, Mr. Speaker, that 
Monsignor Rosso bespeaks eloquently 
the sentiments that most of us harbor 
deeply within our thoughts and hearts. 

When a man with a record of great 
achievement admonishes us to love our 
country and to respect our flag, we 
should harken to his words. I, therefore, 
for the instruction of all who read this 
Recorp place this superlative tribute to 
our flag before the House today: 

In THE SPIRIT oF MEMORIAL Day—On THE 
Rep, WHITE, AND BLUE 

I guess I am an incorrigible patriot. Every 
time I see the flag going up the staff and 
hear the National Anthem I choke up a bit. 
I suppose it might be called an emotional 
weakness, but if this is so, I rather like it. 
It gives me a warm feeling and a sense of 
gratitude to Almighty God that among the 
many gifts He has given to me not the least 
is being able to call America my native land. 

When I see that flag I am reminded of 
many things. I remember going into battle 
in the South Pacific against the Japanese 
and seeing and hearing that lovely symbol 
snapping, there is no other word, in the 
strong wind of the ocean. I have seen it 
layed on many and many a casket and had 
the privilege of folding it and handing it to 
the next of kin and saying that this was but a 
small reminder of the debt America owed 
to one of her dead sons. I have seen pictures 
of it being hauled down in defeat before 
the caves of Corregidor in the Philippines. 

I saw it waving from the Missouri in Tokyo 
Bay. I have seen it lazily floating from homes 
and public buildings on the Fourth of July. 
I have seen literally thousands of tiny flags 
on tiny staffs sprouting from the graves in 
National Cemeteries on Decoration Day. And 
also in our small cemeteries in Cornwall. I 
have seen those who would destroy it, carry 
the flag in parades and shout defiance to 
law and order under its protection. 

I have seen it caricatured in Communistic 
paintings, spat upon and trampled and 
burned by mad mobs here in the United 
States. I have marched with it in parades; 
gave it tribute as it went by in the safe 
hands of our beloved Marines. Watched it 
folded ceremoniously by Blue-jackets as the 
last rays of the sun faded into twilight. 

I have watched it climb slowly up the flag- 
pole at the Rose Bowl game as massed bands 
played the Star Spangled Banner, which is 
why I am sitting down at this moment writ- 
ing this. It’s my Flag and My Country, and 
in all my travels over the world I have never 
found a more beautiful fiag or a better 
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country. And if this is chauvinism then call 
me a chauvinist. 

I remember a long, long time ago when 
I was serving with the United States Marines 
as a young “make-ye-learn” Chaplain, There 
was an old Battle Scarred Marine with whom 
I came in contact, and he seemed to take 
a liking to me, His name was Lieutenant 
Colonel Joseph Swinnerton; “Smokey Joe”, 
as he was known in the Corps. He had a face 
like five miles of bad road and a voice an 
octave lower than a basso profundo. Yet, he 
was the epitome of kindness and understand- 
ing despite his looks and his voice. 

On more than one occasion I went to him 
for advice and it was always good; something 
I would use all the years of my life in the 
Service. One day I went to pay my respects 
to the Colonel and his lady as Navy protocol 
required. I was received most graciously and 
the three of us sat in his living room in 
San Diego and engaged in lively conversa- 
tion. The radio was playing softly in the 
background. I was enjoying the visit im- 
mensely when all of a sudden Smokey Joe 
stood up at attention right in the middle 
of the conversation, I gasped in astonishment 
and wonder. 

It was then, in the sudden silence, that I 
became aware that a band was playing the 
Star Spangled Banner over the radio. Joe 
Stood there like a ramrod until the last note 
died away and then sat down quietly. He 
looked at me. There was a, well, shy look, 
I suppose you would call it, in his face as 
he explained that it was an old habit with 
him. He never sat during the National An- 
them, no matter where he was. I have never 
forgotten that visit and even to this day, 
I am tempted and oftimes do the same thing 
in the privacy of my home. 

That was, as I say, a long, long time ago; 
and he was a young man then. I suppose 
by this time “Smokey Joe” has gone to his 
reward. If he has then I say, God rest your 
soul Joe and thanks for the lesson that 
Sunday afternoon in San Diego. 

Msgr. GEORGE A. Rosso. 


INEQUITY OF TAX STRUCTURE 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been requested to insert 
into the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp an article 
written by E. Edward Stephens which ap- 
peared in the Evening Star on July 10. 
The article covers an inequity in our tax 
structure which would be corrected by 
the enactment of H.R. 14945 which was 
introduced by Congressman Jerry L. 
Pettis from California: 

[From the Evening Star, July 10, 1970] 
COUNSEL FOR TAXPAYERS—Tax COURT DENIES 
A REVERSAL 
(By E. Edward Stephens) 

DEAR COUNSEL: Last Friday you told about 
a case where the Tax Court reversed itself. 
Can you now describe a situation in which 
this tribunal refused to do so? 

Yes. A striking example is the Betty Bell 
Huelsman decision, filed June 29. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred J. Huelsman, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., filed joint returns for ’63, '64, and 
"65. The Internal Revenue Service later 
charged that Alfred had embezzled about 
$100,000 during these years and hadn't re- 
ported a dime of it as income in accordance 
with the Supreme Court's 1961 decision, 
James v. U.S. So IRS toted up deficiencies of 
$25,190, and added $12,595 for civil fraud 
penalties. When it couldn’t collect from Al- 
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fred, IRS went after his wife, Betty, for the 
$37,785 plus interest. 

Dumbfounded, Betty advanced these 
reasons why she should not be stuck for Al- 
fred’s staggering tax debt: (1) they had been 
divorced since February, 1967; (2) she had 
to work to support herself and their son; (3) 
her earnings were meager; (4) she knew 
nothing about Alfred's alleged illegal activi- 
ties; (5) she had derived absolutely no 
benefit from the allegedly embezzled money; 
and (6) she wouldn’t have signed the re- 
turns if she had known they were “dis- 
honest.” When IRS turned a deaf ear, Betty 
sought relief in the tax court, 

She was barking up the wrong tree. After 
& short hearing in 1968, during which IRS 
dropped the fraud penalties, Trial Judge 
Theodore Tannenwald Jr. ruled against 
Betty. He said the court had “much sym- 
pathy for petitioner's unhappy situation” 
and was “appalled at the harshness” of its 
decision. But, he added, “the inflexible stat- 
ute (section 6013(d) (3) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code) leaves no room for amelio- 
ration.” 

Betty then turned to the Cincinnati-based 
Sixth Circuit U.S. Court of Appeals. This 
tribunal (one judge dissenting) decided last 
October, to give the Tax Court an opportu- 
nity to reverse its course. So the Sixth Circuit 
wrote a pile-driving opinion, and sent the 
case back (“remanded it”) to the lower court 
“for disposition within the guidelines” of 
the opinion. Here are three key guidelines 
that virtually instruct the Tax Court to rule 
for Betty: 

“We are not convinced ..,. that the statute 
is so inflexible that an innocent wife who has 
been victimized by a dishonest husband 
must be subjected to an additional appall- 
ingly harsh penalty by the United States gov- 
ernment.” 

“Courts very often hold in tax cases, at the 
insistence of the government, that substance 
should prevail over form. The form of this 
case is that petitioner signed in good faith 
tax returns with her husband which tech- 
nically made her liable for the tax on their 
joint income, The substance is that the 
money which her husband embezzled with- 
out her knowledge was not income to her in 
the usual sense of the word and .. , did not 
benefit her directly or indirectly.” 

“It is argued by the government that pe- 
titioner’s lability is based on a contract and 
that by signing the contract she assumed a 
role somewhat related to a surety or guaran- 
tor ... The fallacy of this argument is that 
petitioner was fraudulently induced to sign 
a return which she obviously would not have 
signed had the embezzled money been in- 
cluded in it; and the presence of actual fraud 
has historically been considered as grounds 
for relief to the aggrieved party. More- 
over, . . . & husband or wife who signs a 
joint return becomes liable as an individual 
debtor and not as surety or guarantor.” 

Amazingly, the Tax Court remained ada- 
mant in its June 29 decision despite these 
unmistakable directions, So the next move is 
up to Betty. She can try to pay for her di- 
vorced husband's crime, or she can appeal 
again to the Sixth Circuit—if she can scrape 
up enough cash to finance a fourth court 
battle in her search for justice. 


MARIHUANA—WARNINGS 


HON. JAMES M. COLLINS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. COLLINS: Mr. Speaker, mari- 
huana means problems. None of the drug 
debates solve anything. The extent of 
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physical harm caused by marihuana may 
be uncertain. But the shattering effect 
that sale or possession of marihuana may 
have on an individual’s life is startling. 
The editor of the Dallas Times Herald, 
Felix McKnight, lists the harsh penalties 
on marihuana users. Read the Dallas 
Times Herald editorial that sums up the 
present serious problem of marihuana. 
McKnight’s statement follows: 


Marijuana smokers, particularly the young, 
should know all the facts and penalties be- 
fore they light the next cigarette. 

It is conceded that the young are weary 
of being “preached to” but, as the writer 
commented in recent commencement ad- 
dresses, we would be derelict if we did not 
raise a few caution flags for study. 

The medical dangers of smoking marijuana 
are still being debated (without too much 
reason) but there are other undebatable 
facts about sale or possession of the drug. 

It can radically change—or wreck—a citi- 
zen’s life. For the following shattering 
reasons: 

1—Possession of, selling or giving mari- 
juana to another person is a felony, both 
under federal and state law. If a person is 
convicted under these charges and receives 
@ penitentiary sentence—or even receives 
probation—he is recorded in police records as 
a felon. Which means, for the rest of his life. 

2—Loss of the right to vote; a voiding of 
citizenship. 

3—Loss of the right to hold many public 
offices. 

4—Loss of eligibility to enter medicine, 
law, nursing and many other professional 
areas of postgraduate training. 

5—Loss of eligibility for security clearances 
required in many jobs involving government 
contracts. 

6—Serious impairments of job opportuni- 
ties, since the fact of a felony indictment is 
made a part of the credit reference reports 
and police records. 

7—Loss of eligibility for a commission in 
the armed forces. 

8—Loss of eligibility for a Veterans Admin- 
istration pension. 

9—Loss of eligibility to be an officer in a 
small business investment company—and 
many other similar business areas. 

10—Loss of eligibility to work as an invest- 
ment adviser. 

11—Loss of eligibility for a Civil Service 
pension or annuity. 

12—Loss of eligibility to hold office in any 
labor union. 

Roundup of these penalties should be 
credited to the Texas Association of Con- 
sumer Finance Companies. A very worthy 
public service. 

But to the young, who soon will enter busi- 
ness and professional fields, there are addi- 
tional warnings. 

In Texas, and most of the others, a person 
loses for his lifetime the right to work in the 
following trades and professions if he is con- 
victed of a felony: 

Law, state banking department, barbering, 
hairdressing, cosmetology, dentistry, district 
Clerk, funeral director or embalmer, life in- 
surance counselor, nursing, optometry, 
pharmacy, physician or surgeon, plumbing, 
membership in a rural credit union, public 
school teaching. 

A further reminder: Anyone convicted of a 
felony has a permanent police record with 
the local police, the state police and the FBI. 
Prospective employers and credit bureaus 
regularly check these sources when hiring. 

The question? Is the arrest and conviction 
for possession, sale or passing of marijuana 
worth sacrificing citizenship and opportu- 
nity? 

This generation—the brightest, healthiest 
and most promising of all—has mountains to 
climb to keep this greatest of free nations 
moving upwards. 
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It must win the true peace, it must estab- 
lish true brotherhood, it must conquer can- 
cer and heart disease, it must cleanse the 
earth of foul pollutants, it must destroy 
man’s distrust of man. 

It has work to do and it has all the equip- 
ment to do it. 

It is unthinkable that it would foul its 
opportunity by risking felony conviction for 
the brief and fleeting experience of exposure 
to marijuana—or any other drug. To prove 
their right to challenge the “establishment,” 
they could win the gratitude of a nation by 
suffocating the vile dope pushers who en- 
danger their futures, their very lives. 

Some argue that possession of marijuana 
should become a misdemeanor. But the very 
cold fact of it is—it is still a felony. 


SECRECY IN THE HOUSE NO FIG- 
MENT OF IMAGINATION, BUT A 
FACT OF LIFE 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing debate on the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1970, it has been suggested 
that recent publicity about secrecy in 
the House of Representatives is the re- 
sult of a great campaign instigated by 
the news media and that the charge of 
secrecy in the House is nothing more 
than a figment of the imagination of 
the news media. I must take issue with 
that allegation. 

I will accept that perhaps the press is 
sensitive to House secrecy, because quite 
obviously secrecy in the legislative proc- 
ess hinders the press in discharging its 
responsibility to the public—the report- 
ing of the activities of the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people. But to assert 
that the press has contrived the secrecy 
issue out of whole cloth is a gross dis- 
tortion of the facts. 

Secrecy is not a figment of anyone’s 
imagination; it is an undeniable fact of 
life in the House. It is also a well-docu- 
mented fact of life as a result of an ex- 
cellent report by the Democratic Study 
Group. The DSG report has been the 
basis for many editorials and columns 
supporting the bipartisan antisecrecy 
amendments. Some newspapers also re- 
printed the DSG report, among them the 
Wall Street Journal. 

Mr. Speaker, the Wall Street Journal 
is not the kind of newspaper that con- 
cocts or prints figments of imagination. 
It has a well-deserved reputation for 
hard-nosed, accurate reporting of the 
news. It reprinted major excerpts from 
DSG’s secrecy report in an article by 
reporter Norman C. Miller because the 
Journal’s editors assessed the report not 
only as accurate but highly pertinent to 
the public interest. I agree. I commend 
the Journal article to my colleagues and 
I ask that it be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

{From the Wall Street Journal, July 14, 1970] 
IN THE HOUSE, A HASSLE OVER Sycrecy 
Congressional rules seem- a dry-as-dust 

subject, yet they have a powerful and per- 

vasive effect on legislative consideration of 
just about every important issue. Particu- 
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larly in the House of Representatives, an 
elaborate array of restrictive procedures has 
been developed over the decades to shield the 
decision-making process from public view 
and understanding. Rules encouraging se- 
crecy in the House greatly enhance the power 
of chairmen in closed-door committee ses- 
sions and enable all Con: en to escape 
public accountability for key votes in com- 
mittee and even on the House floor. 

Now, however, the long-entrenched sys- 
tem of secrecy in the House is under vigor- 
ous attack from a bipartisan reform group 
of generally younger Congressmen. They in- 
clude liberals and conservatives who share a 
common concern that secrecy is a root cause 
of the low esteem in which the House is held 
by voters. A pallid Congressional reorgani- 
zation bill which reached the floor yesterday 
gives the reform block a chance to attempt 
to rewrite House rules to provide for more 
open debate and decision making. An incisive 
analysis by the staff of the Democratic 
Study Group, a loose alliance of more than 
100 liberal House Democrats, discusses the di- 
mensions of the secrecy problem and out- 
lines reforms the bipartisan group will urge. 

Secrecy pervades the legislative process in 

the House of Representatives. Arbitrary and 
undemocratic procedures are so much the 
rule that they are hardly noticed let alone 
seriously challenged. Yet secrecy has a more 
debilitating impact on the House than its 
well-publicized companion, the seniority sys- 
tem. 
Secrecy in the House is corrosive. It under- 
mines the democratic process by denying 
members information they need to make in- 
telligent legislative decisions and by denying 
voters information they need to make in- 
formed electoral decisions. 

It destroys public confidence in the House 
as a responsive legislative body. It makes the 
House incomprehensible to the average citi- 
zen and contributes to the growing distrust 
of elected officials. ... 

Secrecy in the House takes many forms. It 
is closed committee meetings; it is refusal tc 
disclose record votes taken in committee; it 
is the unavallability of reports and other in- 
formation about the contents and effect of 
legislation; it is non-record votes on major 
amendments during floor consideration of 
bills; it is closed House-Senate conferences 
and more off-the-record votes; it is calling 
up conference reports and other measures 
for a vote before members have had ade- 
quate opportunity to study them.... 


MANY CLOSED HEARINGS 


Nearly half of the hearings and meetings 

of House committees are closed to the press 
and public. Most of the closed sessions are 
held by major committees such as Ways and 
Means, Armed Services, Foreign Affairs and 
Appropriations. Indeed the powerful Appro- 
priations Committee holds all of its more 
than 800 annual meetings and hearings be- 
hind closed doors, out of sight of the tax- 
payers who foot the bill for its actions, The 
House Appropriations Committee is the only 
Congressional committee which always meets 
in secret session.... The Senate Appro- 
priations Committee manages to hold 75% 
of its meetings open to the public and the 
press, s>. 
Most committees open the majority of 
their hearings to the public, while closing 
their doors for mark-up sessions in which 
members vote on various provisions of the 
bill under consideration. . . . Except for the 
Education and Labor Committee, each mem- 
ber’s vote on key provisions of legislation 
considered in House committees is withheld 
from his constituents and the public gen- 
erally. . .% 

Committee reports and hearings are fre- 
quently filed too late to permit members 
adequate time to review them before they 
must vote on the legislation. Appropriations 
Committee reports are generally unavailable 
until a few days before the multi-billion 
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dollar measures are approved by the House. 
In most instances, transcripts of the closed- 
door Appropriations hearings—which aver- 
age over 4,000 pages per bill—are published 
so late that even members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee not on the subcommittee 
involved do not see them until the day the 
full committee meets to report the legisla- 
tion. Similarly, the several thousand pages 
of Armed Services Committee hearings are 
usually not made available until the day 
before floor consideration of the measure 
begins. ... 

The House considers most amendments to 
legislation while it is meeting as a commit- 
tee of the whole, a procedure under which 
no-record yotes are taken. Thus, constitu- 
ents have no way of knowing how their Rep- 
resentative votes on most major amend- 
ments. These votes—regardless of how im- 
portant—are either by voice or division (in 
which members stand in place to be 
counted) or teller (in which members file up 
an aisle between tellers who count them as 
they pass). No record is made, however, of 
how—or even whether—members voted. . . - 

All House-Senate conferences (to work out 
differences between House and Senate ver- 
sions of a bill) are closed to the public, the 
press and other members of Congress. Al- 
though conferences often significantly alter 
legislation passed by the two houses, no rec- 
ord of what occurs during a conference or 
how the conferees vote on the key issues in- 
volved is made available. 


A LIMIT ON DEBATE 


When the conferees reach agreement, they 
report back to their respective houses, In the 
House, a conference report may be taken up 
almost immediately, the only requirement 
being that it be printed in the record. Thus 
a report filed for the record at the close of 
business one day may be called up for debate 
and a vote at the opening of business the 
next day. Since conference reports are often 
obscure and complex and since debate is lim- 
ited to one hour, such a procedure does not 
give members adequate time to gain an un- 
derstanding of the conference agreements 
before voting to approve or disapprove the 
measure. Further, even when conference re- 
ports are not called up immediately after 
being reported, they are called up without 
notice. ... 

Non-record votes and closed committee 
sessions saddle all members of the House 
with the poor image that secrecy engenders. 
Non-record votes reduce participation and 
make it almost impossible for members to 
get support for amendments regardless of 
their merit. Less than one-third of all House 
members generally participate in non-record 
votes on amendments and the vast majority 
of them fail... . 

Closed committee sessions pose additional 
problems for members by making {it more 
difficult to reject the entreaties of interests 
seeking legislation not in the publie inter- 
est. The lack of early availability of commit- 
tee reports works to the disadvantage of 
members by denying them adequate oppor- 
tunity to make an intelligent evaluation of 
pending legislation or to draft amendments 
and seek support for them. This often places 
members in a position in which there is little 
choice but to accept the recommendations of 
the committee which reported the bill. 

Closed committee meetings, secret or non- 
record votes and lack of information prevent 
the press from meeting its obligation to fully 
and accurately inform the public about the 
conduct of public- business in the House. 
Closed committee sessions make reporters de- 
pendent on “leaks’—thereby increasing the 
possibility of misleading reports or outright 
manipulation of the press through “leaks” 
designed to favor a particular point of 
view. ... 

Secrecy gives special interests an advan- 
tage over the public interest by permitting 
professional lobbyists to exert an influence 
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out of proportion to the righteousness of 
their cause. Finally, the public interest is not 
served when such major issues as the ABM, 
the SST, the invasion of Cambodia, school 
desegregation, civil liberties and air and 
water pollution are decided anonymously. 
The poor attendance on many of these votes 
(in the current session) effectively disfran- 
chised many constituents and in some cases 
permitted the continuation of programs and 
policies opposed by the public. 

The legislative reorganization act of 1970, 
scheduled for House consideration in mid- 
July, provides the first major opportunity in 
a quarter of a century to attack the problem 
of secrecy in the House. . . Numerous 
amendments are anticipated—including sev- 
eral designed to open House proceedings to 
more public scrutiny. ... 

One of the major proposals would simply 
authorize clerks to record the names of mem- 
bers as they pass through teller lines. ... 
This is perhaps the most important reform 
amendment which will be offered. It would 
not only permit constituents to better evalu- 
ate the performance of their Representative, 
it would also significantly improve member 
participation in voting on amendments to 
legislation. Ironically, however, whether such 
record votes will be permitted will be decided 
by non-record vote under present procedures. 

The public has a right to know how their 
elected Representatives vote on matters 
which come before them in committee as well 
as in the House... . The only change in this 
situation provided by the legislative reorga- 
nization bill is a meaningless requirement 
that committees announce the vote total on 
motions to report legislation—but without 
indicating how each member voted. 

To provide substantive reform in this area, 
an amendment to the legislative reorganiza- 
tion bill is being considered which would re- 
quire that each member's vote on committee 
and subcommittee roll calls be made public. 

The legislative reorganization bill contains 
provisions stating that committee hearings 
and business meetings “shall be open to the 
public except when the committee, by ma- 
jority vote, determines otherwise.” 

This language is only slightly different 
from the present rule and would therefore 
have little, if any, effect in opening more 
committee hearings and meetings. ... An 
amendment is therefore being considered to 
require a two-thirds roll call yote to close a 
meeting or hearing, plus disclosure of the 
reasons for doing so. This would promote 
more open sessions while still providing com- 
mittees with flexibility to close hearings and 
meetings involving national security matters 
or other sensitive issues. 


THREE AMENDMENTS 


Members must be provided with reports, 
hearings and other information sufficiently 
in advance of floor consideration of legisla- 
tion so that they may know what they are 
voting on.... Thus, the following three 
amendments are being considered in this 
area: 

1. An amendment requiring that the com- 
mittee report on any appropriation bill be 
delivered to each member's office at least 
seven days before House action on the meas- 
ure. Such a requirement is not unreasonable 
in view of the fact that appropriations bills 
involve the expenditure of billions of tax 
dollars. 

2. An amendment requiring that the com- 
mittee report on any mon-appropriations 
measure be delivered to each member's office 
at least three days, excluding weekends and 
holidays, before House action. 

3. An amendment requiring that House- 
Senate conference reports be available to 
members for at least three days before House 
action and that advance notice be given 
when such reports are to be called up... . 

These amendments would end the practice 
of developing legislation behind closed doors 
and then rushing it through the House before 
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members have had an opportunity to analyze 
the measure. As the Joint Committee on the 
Operation of Congress noted in its 1966 re- 
port, bills which cannot survive scrutiny are 
bills that should not be enacted. “The world’s 
most powerful legislature cannot in good con- 
science deprive its membership of a brief 
study of a committee report prior to final 
action,” the bipartisan committee noted. 

The rules changes demanded by reformers 
are certain to meet strong opposition from 
veteran Congressmen of both parties who feel 
their power threatened. It will be an upset if 
the reform forces win, and the results would 
not be immediately apparent in terms of leg- 
islative decisions. But a lifting of secrecy 
would fundamentally enhance the now-paltry 
infiuence of rank-and-file Congressmen, at 
the expense of House elders, and that would 
be bound to have a lasting impact on legisla- 
tive decisions, 


CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM POSSIBLE 
OVER MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


HON. MARIO BIAGGI 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to express a word of cautious optimism 
over the recent developments in the Mid- 
dle East. The positive response by the 
Egyptians to a U.S. proposal for a cease- 
fire and peace talks gives some hope for 
the future. However, we are still a long 
way from a settlement. 

Two key elements in the proposal, if 
accepted, would represent real steps for- 
ward. The required recognition of the 
sovereignty, political independence, and 
territorial integrity of the countries in- 
volved is one essential point on which 
there can never be a compromise. The 
second very important element is the 
provision for a cease-fire and the start of 
peace talks. 

Now, while a cessation of hostilities is 
necessary if meaningful negotiations are 
to be completed, there must be sufficient 
safeguards to prevent a buildup of weap- 
ons and missiles in Egypt or her neigh- 
boring Arab States. Israel would be fool- 
ish to accept even a temporary cease-fire 
if at the end of such a period it would 
face a much better equipped enemy 
army. 

As it is, the military balance is quickly 
shifting to the Arab side. The introduc- 
tion of Soviet SA-2’s is a very grave esca- 
lation of the tense situation in the area. 
Now even the Syrians have the deadly 
SA-2's and will probably soon have SA- 
3’s also. Libya, too, is getting in the act. 
The Soviets have shipped large amounts 
of military equipment, including tanks 
and troop carriers, to that oil-rich desert 
country. The French will soon sell them 
110 Mirage jets. 

These extensive arms buildups pose a 
very serious threat to Israel’s future 
security. A cease-fire that would not bar 
arms buildups would be too great a risk 
for our tiny embattled ally. Until the So- 
viet Union and its near-puppet Arab gov- 
ernments stop. the upward spiral in arms 
and missiles, Israel has no choice but to 
continue bombing the missile bases and 
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other strategic installations. Regardless 
of what may come of the present peace 
proposals, I firmly believe we must sup- 
ply Israel with the jets she has requested 
for her own defense. I would point out 
we are selling these jets to Israel, not 
giving them away. Unlike in Southeast 
Asia, it does not cost the taxpayers 1 
cent to help our ally defend democracy 
and freedom in the Middle East. 

As I pointed out in this Chamber sev- 
eral months ago, any settlement in the 
Middle East must contain guarantees for 
Israel’s security and must be arrived at 
through negotiations between the coun- 
tries involved and not as a result of a 
solution imposed from the outside. 

I believe the present proposal embodies 
the spirit of my letters to the President 
and the Secretary of State last January. 
The recent US. peace initiative quite 
clearly points out the need for an even- 
tual face-to-face discussion between Is- 
rael and her warring neighbors as cen- 
tral to a final solution. It further leaves 
the details of a settlement to the parties 
directly involved. 

If the proper guarantees against arms 
buildups can be obtained, I hope that 
Israel would seriously consider following 
through on this move toward peace. I am 
confident that the wisdom and prudence 
of the Israeli leaders will guide them to 
the right decision. 


LIMIT AID TO STOP ILLEGAL DRUG 
EXPORTS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portation of heroin and other hard nar- 
cotics is causing a catastrophic social 
dilemma to occur throughout the United 
States. While this country lends foreign 
aid assistance to countries such as Tur- 
key, they, in turn, refuse to adequately 
police a drug traffic that is bringing ruin 
to a whole segment of our society. 

H.R. 18397 may give a partial solution 
to our insidious drug problem that be- 
comes worse each year. As a cosponsor 
of this legislation, I would like to offer 
two WCBS radio news editorials for the 
Record in hope that they will further 
elucidate the concern that many of us 
now hold. 

The editorials follow: 

[From WCBS radio, July 12] 

New York City was chosen as the site of 
recent Congressional hearings on the drug 
traffic, and for the most unflattering of rea- 
sons, The city holds the dubious distinction 
of housing the country’s largest concentra- 
tion of heroin addicts. 

Half of all the addicts in the United States 
live in New York City. 

At the hearing, spokesmen for state and 
Federal law enforcement agencies and other 
authorities on narcotics control, repeatedly 
emphasized one argument: The war against 
drug addiction is foredoomed, unless the 
Federal government finds ways to cut off the 
flow of drugs from abroad. 

The South of France is the major European 
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center for the manufacture of heroin. Most 
of it, until fairly recently, was shipped to the 
United States—a circumstance that did not 
appear to disturb to any marked degree either 
the French people or their government. 

But now, addiction has become something 
of a problem in France itself and penalties for 
narcotics dealers are becoming harsher there. 
Even so, there is little visible indication that 
large numbers of the heroin factories around 
Marseilles are being closed and their opera- 
tors put out of business permanently. 

The continuing flood of heroin into the 
United States makes it a problem to be 
handled as an emergency matter, and at the 
highest diplomatic levels. 

Two Congressmen from the tri-state area 
see the problem in the same terms. New 
York’s veteran Representative Emanuel Cel- 
ler and New Jersey’s Representative Peter 
Rodino are sponsoring jointly a different ap- 
proach to narcotics control. They are intro- 
ducing a bill that would authorize the Presi- 
dent to suspend economic or military aid to 
any country which falls to take appropriate 
steps to prevent narcotics produced or proc- 
essed within its borders from entering the 
United States unlawfully. 

The bill would also permit American as- 
sistance in the form of agricultural sub- 
sidies to countries where poppy crops are 
being replaced by others. 

A prime target of the proposed law would 
be Turkey, which receives generous develop- 
ment funds from the United States. Turkey 
is the original source of 80 percent of the 
heroin now smuggled into this country. 

WCBS Radio urges all Congressional dele- 
gations, not only those from the tri-state 
region, to support the Celler-Rodino narcotics 
control bill. 


[From a WCBS radio editorial, July 9-10] 


Heroin addiction in the United States last 
year cost non-users about two billion dol- 
lars in stolen property. The robberies were 
used to finance a habit that in every way is 
the costliest of all bad habits. 

In New York City, heroin took the lives of 
800 addicts last year. Two hundred of those 
who died of an overdose were children, Drug 
addiction has become the leading cause of 
death in New York between the ages of 15 
and 35. 

The Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dan- 
gerous Drugs has increased its staff of agents 
in New York and the police department is 
assigning more and more officers specifically 
to the narcotics beat. But heroin continues 
to surge into the Port of New York, by sea 
and by air. 

From where does it come? Almost all of the 
heroin sold on American streets is manufac- 
tured in illegal French laboratories located 
around the port of Marseilles. 

Clearly, the strongest Federal action must 
be taken to cut off the supply at its major 
foreign sources. That is, Turkey, Lebanon and 
Iran, where most of the opium is grown for 
the American market. And France, where it’s 
converted into heroin. 

Washington should take a much firmer 
line with the governments of all the countries 
involved in heroin traffic. We should insist on 
more rigorous and broader inspection of 
baggage and freight leaving European sea and 
airports. We should demand evidence of an 
intensive official crackdown on the heroin 
factories in France and the poppy fields of 
the Middle East. 

Some American officials concerned with 
narcotics abuse see this as a simplistic ap- 
proach. They claim it would achieve little to 
close down the opium producers and the fac- 
tories in the offending countries. The grow- 
ers and the large-scale dealers would simply 
transfer their operations to other countries. 

But the United States has other options. It 
has economic weapons it could use against a 
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number of countries in Europe, the Middle 
East and Asia which display excessive toler- 
ance of their own nationals who are guilty 
of trafficking in this killer drug. 

Congressmen from New York and New Jer- 
sey have been considering legislation along 
those lines. We’ll examine their proposed bill 
in another editorial later this week. 


OUR YOUTH TODAY 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I am privi- 
leged to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues a letter I recently received 
from an outstanding young American, 
Peter Johnson, of Woburn, Mass., who is 
president of the Massachusetts State 
chapter of the Future Farmers of 
America. He is an extremely thoughtful 
young man who loves his country and 
respects the principles on which it was 
founded, but who is acutely aware of 
our shortcomings in living up to these 
ideals, and is sincerely, conscientiously, 
and responsibly concerned with the fu- 
ture. 

The questions he asked refiect the 
thinking of much of our youth today. 
He has not sought refuge in the rigid 
and unproductive extremes of the right 
or left. Indeed, his is a kind of patriot- 
ism on which the very future of our so- 
ciety depends, for he embodies the quo- 
tation—often incompletely quoted and 
incorrectly interpreted—which says “Our 
country, right or wrong. When right to be 
kept right; when wrong, to be put right.” 

Too many of us, out of an inability to 
keep up with the rapid pace of change 
in the world, out of weariness with the 
increasing complexity of problems, or out 
of a growing rigidity in attitudes that 
too often comes with age, or perhaps 
from a fear of questioning values which 
have guided our lives for so long, look 
upon those who ask these questions with 
suspicion. 

Yet it is the very freedom to question, 
and the creative search for the answers, 
that has sustained this Nation for almost 
200 years. I urge, therefore, my col- 
leagues’ understanding of the concerns— 
and the ideals, principles and hopes— 
which are expressed in this letter: 

WOBURN, MASS., 
July 3, 1970. 
Hon. F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Brap: As Massachusetts state presi- 
dent of the State Chapter of the Future 
Farmers of America, I will be down in Wash- 
ington for the week of July 19-25 for the 
F-F.A. State and National Officers Conference. 
Is it possible for me to talk with you at that 
time? 

Ironically, this letter is being written on 
the eve of our celebration of our Independ- 
ence. You, along with myself and most oth- 
ers, are for peace. I am also for America. 
However, I cannot with full conscience sup- 
port an institution that is based on destruc- 
tion, death, and hate. That is not America. 
Peace can occur through productive rather 
than destructive means. 
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Being in the field of agriculture, I see the 
problem with most underdeveloped coun- 
tries is a badly needed education of necessi- 
ties in the fields of health and agriculture. 
Who are we to say to our brother who doesn’t 
want the American form of government that 
they are wrong? That in itself is not Demo- 
cratic or American. But we can teach them 
how to take care of themselves so they can 
produce and live for themselves while being 
governed the way they want to. We must 
realize that America is the United States and 
not the world. Our world alliances are having 
us assume powers of the United Nations 
which is not our purpose. Education is one 
thing, where forced persuasion is another. 
Am I wrong to think that learning to kill 
or even being a member of an institution 
that is directed this way is un-American? 

Amendment II of the Bill of Rights states 
that a well-regulated militia being necessary 
to the security of a free state shall not be 
infringed. Directly, American's freedom is 
not being threatened. Its form of govern- 
ment is only being questioned by others 
who feel that their governmental institu- 
tions speak better for their society. What 
we need for a defense army is only a handful 
of scientists to assume positions with our 
Weapons and a handful of educators to solve 
questions at our tables. Wars can no longer 
be solved on a battlefield, for countries are 
too powerful to allow a handful of men and 
a piece of land, captured or denied, to de- 
termine the outcome of their enmity. The 
ony thing lost is our brothers and the only 
thing gained is an ounce of pride. Is it worth 
it? America can and must afford to be hum- 
ble in exchange for a living, youthful male 
public who can direct themselves to a goal 
of their own—be whatever it is. That is a 
democracy. A government is by and for the 
people. 

Sincerely yours, 
PETER M. JOHNSON. 


MURDER OF POLICE 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July. 23, 1970 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker I share the 
outrage of all civilized men at the sniper 
killings of two policemen in Chicago last 
week. By now everyone knows that these 
two men were doing volunteer work in 
community relations and this would 
seem to multiply the horror of these 
killings. However, as pointed out in an 
editorial in today’s New York Times, this 
terrible crime has had an encouraging 
aftermath, I believe that all of us should 
be made aware of some of the hopeful 
signals that are a result of the work of 
these brave and dedicated men. Mr. 
Speaker, with that in mind, I am pleased 
to include the following editorial from 
the Thursday, July 23, New York Times: 


MURDER OF POLICE 


The police have been and are at the center 
of so many of the tensions that now roil the 
nation that individual policemen, police sta- 
tions and police equipment haye become fre- 
quent targets of attack by would-be mur- 
derers and bombers. It was in this pattern 
that two Chicago policemen were killed a 
few days ago by sniper fire from windows in & 
housing project. 

However, this terrible crime had an en- 
couraging aftermath. The victims were white 
policemen who were participating in a pro- 
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gram designed to improve black community 
relations with the police. The program has 
apparently had significant success, and the 
housing project’s residents, outraged by the 
murders, gave important aid to the investi- 
gation, Several arrests resulted. 

The extremists who think of the police 
only as oppressors of blacks will no doubt be 
surprised at this phenomenon. But blacks 
know that they are the principal victims of 
black criminals, and that better police pro- 
tection is one of the chief needs of many 
black communities. The aftermath of the 
atrocious murders in Chicago has only em- 
phasized that efforts to improve understand- 
ing between police and the blacks are worth- 
while, and that revulsion against cowardly 
crime ts restricted by no color lines. 


SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to call the attention of the House to the 
Jack Anderson column of July 18, 1970, 
in which he reveals some of the activities 
now being carried on at the Small Busi- 
ness Administration under the direction, 
or more properly the misdirection, of Ad- 
ministrative Hilary Sandoval, Jr. 

From the experience in West Virginia, 
I can tell the House that Mr. Anderson's 
column only begins to uncover the activi- 
ties of Mr. Sandoval’s Small Business 
Administration. I have never seen such 
disregard of the civil service or such use 
of a Government program for political 
purposes in the more than 20 years I 
have known Washington. 

In West Virginia, the SBA first down- 
graded their Clarksburg office from re- 
gional to district, on the pretext that this 
would give uniformity of level to the 
Government department. Then the SBA 
transferred to Philadelphia the regional 
Administrator, who had developed a con- 
siderable expertise in West Virginia 
business and finance, and who had built 
up a solid working relationship with the 
West Virginia businesses and banking 
community. I might add that the SBA in 
this case achieved its objective because 
the Administrator resigned rather than 
work in a position where his skills were 
not being used. 

In the same Philadelphia regional 
office, the SBA now has an attorney from 
South Dakota who was transferred from 
the SBA office in Sioux Falls to Phila- 
delphia at no increase in grade. The Phil- 
adelphia office is also employing the 
practice of reducing its employees in 
grade and transferring them to unde- 
sirable assignments in the hope that they 
will resign so that these employees can 
be replaced by political partisans of 
Sandoval’s choosing. 

Mr. Speaker, these transfers and 
downgradings do not involve the political 
or schedule “C” positions within the 
Government. but civil service positions. 
These transfers do not involve top policy- 
making positions, and they are not re- 
stricted to regional and district Adminis- 
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trators. The sorry fact is that the ad- 
ministration is reaching down to field 
office personnel, and in the case of the 
Small Business Administration, to loan 
officers and secretaries. 

Mr. Speaker, this practice is disrupt- 
ing the entire Small Business Admin- 
istration, and it threatens to make a 
sham of the Government's programs and 
the civil service system as such. Over 
the last two decades, through both Re- 
publican and Democratic administra- 
tions, the Government has attempted to 
establish a truly effective career civil 
service throughout the Government to 
administer our various programs com- 
petently and efficiently. We have done so 
in the realization that career civil serv- 
ice would yield us much better results 
than a spoils system. 

But today, the Small Business Admin- 
istration and other departments of Gov- 
ernment as well, are dismembering the 
civil service. They are making a sham out 
of the careers of dedicated public serv- 
ants, and emasculating the programs 
they are supposed to facilitate. The 
American public will pay the price of 
this arbitrary politics-over-performance 
policy for it will receive not only in- 
effective administration of the programs 
supposed to serve them, but it will also 
find that fewer and fewer competent 
men and women are willing to work for 
so arbitrary an employer. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for us to put a 
stop to this. The Congress is required to 
approve funds for every operating agency 
in Government, and it is time for us to 
start investigating the employment prac- 
tices of agencies such as the Small Busi- 
ness Administration and any other de- 
partment that employs these tactics. 

Mr. Anderson’s column, “The Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round,” follows: 

THE WASHINGTON MERRY-GO-ROUND 
(By Jack Anderson) 

Hilary Sandoval Jr., sometimes called “Hi- 
larious Hilary” by subordinates who retain 
their sense of humor, has kept the Small 
Business Administration in an uproar since 
he took it over 16 months ago. Consider these 
highlights: 

He loaned $41,000 to a Denver dive, called 
the Body Shoppe, which features topless 
go-go dancers. This curious cultural invest- 
ment of the taxpayers’ money was justified, 
said a spokesman, because the go-go bar had 
been displaced by an urban renewal project. 

As evidence that voters who elect Republi- 
cans will be rewarded with federal blessings, 
the Republicans arbitrarily approved a $315,- 
000 loan that the Philadelphia regional of- 
fice was ready to reject. This happy sum 
went to Lawrenceville Furniture Industries 
of Lawrenceville, Va., an enterprise that, un- 
happily, hasn’t paid it back. Our investiga- 
tion shows that the Republicans took the 
application away from Philadelphia after 
learning the regional office wouldn't okay it 
and forwarded it to Richmond with a Wash- 
ington endorsement. This was intended as a 
political shot-in-the-arm for Virginia’s GOP 
Gov. Linwood Holton, say insiders, to help 
persuade the electorate that it pays to vote 
Republican, 

Sandoval has squandered hundreds of 
thousands of dollars to move civil service em» 
ployees, whom he suspected of Democratic 
leanings, to undesirable posts. The taxpayers 
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were stuck with the moving costs, per diem 
payments and other incidentals. 

Unpublished records show astonishing 
mismanagement of the Small Business In- 
vestment Companies, which Sandoval likes 
to brag about. In fiscal 1969, with Sandoval 
in control for a third of the year, there 
were 1,500 violations by SBICs. Five hun- 
dred of them were major. For example, 40 
small business investment loans were actu- 
ally used to fimance big business, There 
were also 62 guideline violations, 56 con- 
flicts of interest and 25 floutings of agree- 
ments. During the first nine months of the 
1970 fiscal year, another 725 violations were 
reported. 

Sandoval has also boasted that he has 
loaned out $28 million to minority business- 
men. Yet half of these loans were committed 
by the Democrats before he came to power. 
The bitter truth is that some of these loans 
went to poorly-run black businesses, which 
were given noncompetitive government con- 
tracts at far higher costs than the govern- 
ment previously had paid to established 
firms. Some of the established firms have 
now been bankrupted by the loss of business. 

The House Small Business Committee, 
headed by Rep. Joe Evins (D-Tenn.), will 
take Sandoval over the coals at hearings 
scheduled next week. 


TWO DANGEROUS PROPOSALS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
the rising crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia has been of deep concern to us all. 
However, two proposals of the Nixon ad- 
ministration to deal with crime have 
raised as much concern as the situation 
with which they deal. I have just read 
an excellent editorial in the Arbutus 
Times discussing the hazards of such 
legislation, and I should like to share this 
article with my colleagues by including 
it in the RECORD: 


Two DANGEROUS PROPOSALS 


In understandable zeal to reduce the ap- 
palling crime rate in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Nixon administration has proposed 
two pieces of legislation that affect basic 
constitutional rights and should be rejected 
by. Congress. 

One proposal, the so-called no-knock law, 
would empower the police to break down the 
door of a habitat where authorities strongly 
suspect illegal drugs are being stored or used. 

The other Nixon administration proposal, 
the preventive detention scheme, would al- 
low the imprisonment without bail of cer- 
tain persons whose records, in the opinion 
of authorities, are -such that they pose a 
danger to the public if allowed to be free on 
bail while awaiting trial for an offense. 

The no-knock proposal originated as a 
means of enhancing the enforcement by 
police of narcotic laws. Dealers in illegal drugs 
are crafty. They often get rid of contraband 
material before police have a chance to search 
their place. If only police could arrive in the 
middle of the night and burst in by surprise, 
the argument went, then their success at 
stamping out illegal ‘drug traffic would be 
quadrupled. 

It’s a perfect example of a bad law being 
proposed in frustration over the inability to 
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get the goods on a slippery criminal. The 
constitution of this country plainly declares 
against sudden searches of a man's home by 
government authorities, and the procedure of 
a Judge issuing a search warrant before police 
may enter a dwelling to carry out a search is 
a basic part of the protections an individual 
enjoys in the United States. No matter how 
cautious a police agency may conduct its in- 
vestigations, there will always be times when 
mistakes are made. A man’s home, as Mary- 
landers often have been reminded, is still his 
castle. As such it is sacresanct. The no-knock 
provise must go. 

Preventive detention, is a vague term, but 
it boils down to nothing more than imprison- 
ment without bail in non-capital crime cases. 
Such a thing is a giant leap backward for 
America, land of freedom and country where 
the individual is not trampled underfoot by 
the state as in the Soviet Union, Communist 
China and other despotic nations, including 
these of the right. 

These two proposals—preventive detention 
and the no-knock provise—are being actively 
pushed by the administration in the sincere 
beliefs that they will help reduce the crime 
rate in the nation’s capital. Vice President 
Spiro T. Agnew is among those in the fore- 
front of the battle to get the two new laws, 
but this time Ted is mistaken. 

Fortunately, the same constitution under 
attack by those proposals established the sys- 
tem of checks and balances in the federal 
government that will see the defeat of the 
two proposals. The U.S. Senate so far has 
resisted the President’s attempt to ramrod 
these measures into law, and a majority of 
that body shows no sign of weakening. 
That is good. 


PUERTO RICAN DAY CELEBRATED 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, once again 
I would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues the celebration of Puerto 
Rican Day. 

The Puerto Ricans are among those 
who have enhanced the diverse and 
unique traditions which have contributed 
to our heritage and have made us a multi- 
faceted people. 

The Puerto Rican community in my 
congressional district is a vitally active 
one, and in the best of America’s tradi- 
tion is playing a major community role 
in a continuing effort to achieve harmony 
within the community and in providing 
the opportunity for the self-realization 
for all citizens. 

I was pleased to share on this occasion 
once again as my city of Newark cele- 
brated with a statewide Puerto Rican 
Day parade at which Miss Marisol Mala- 
ret Contreras, Miss Universe, and for- 
merly Miss Puerto Rico, reigned. 

Mr. Pedro Diaz, president of the parade 
committee, Luz Miriam Hernandez, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Jose Rosario, Pablo 
Rivira, Anthony Perez, and Marie Gon- 
zalez, parade grand marshal, contributed 
selflessly to this event as they do to 
the community at large. I commend and 
congratulate these dedicated citizens and 
I am confident of their continued com- 
mitment and outstanding service. 
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RESULTS OF LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON. GARRY BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, 
the response of my constituents to my 
fourth annual legislative questionnaire is 
most gratifying. The extremely high de- 
gree of interest in their Federal Govern- 
ment and the critical issues of today 
manifested by the residents of the Third 
District of Michigan compares favorably 
with any area in our country. 

These results demonstrate substantial 
agreement among a high percentage of 
my constituents on current critical is- 
sues. The highest percentage of agree- 


Campus disorders: 
(a) Should peaceful protest activities be permitted on 
campuses so long as they do not interfere with the 
"Hes of the school? 


(b) should student strikes and sit-ins be permitted, if 
they interfere with operation of the school? 


(c) Should colleges and universities be closed to end or 
prevent violence? 


No 
(d) Do you think the authorities have been ‘‘too tough” 
in the handling of campus disorders? 


(b) If Sonics has not formally declared war, 
bac hry be required to serve in.combat areas? 


No 
(c) Should the ‘‘draft’’ be replaced with an all-volunteer 
man service, as soon as possible? 


No. e 
18-year-old vote: 
(a) a> the minimum voting age be lowered to 18 years? 
es 


No 
(b) If the voting age is to be lowered, should it be done by 
amending the Constitution so that State legislatures 
ote vote on the question? 


(c) Do TR believe it is desirable for the Federal Govern- 
ment to have the power to regulate voter qualifica- 
mre such as voting age? 


HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr, SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


ment is on the handling of campus pro- 
test and disturbances. The lowest con- 
currence is on the question of requiring 
draftees to serve in combat areas in the 
absence of a declaration of war. 

Substantial support of the Cambodian 
action ordered by President Nixon is 
Shown; and, most would like to see an 
elimination or a restriction of the meet- 
ing of our military needs by means of 
the draft. 

The 18-year-old vote is still not sup- 
ported by most and even if it were to be 
authorized, more prefer that it be ac- 
complished by constitutional amendment 
than by Federal statute. 

Displeasure with the present system of 
lifetime appointments and voluntary re- 
tirement in our Federal judiciary system 
is demonstrated. In its stead, most would 
prefer a mandatory retirement age and 
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some opportunity to review the record of 
a judge or a Justice during his term on 
the bench. 

On the question of pollution, there is 
general agreement that more needs to be 
done. A substantial majority of the re- 
sponses favor an increase in Federal as- 
sistance for sewage treatment programs; 
tax incentives to encourage industry to 
provide its own pollution control devices 
and programs; and there is even good 
support for treating the cost of disposing 
of wastes as a cost of the product of 
which the waste is an inevitable conse- 
quence. 

In order that my colleagues might re- 
view the actual answer percentage, draw 
their own conclusions, and compare the 
opinions of my constituency with their 
own, I am including with these remarks 
the complete tabulation: 


Federal judges: 


(a) Do you believe that a eevee retirement age, such 
o 


as 70, should be established 
othe Federal judges? 


(b) Shout the continued agro o of office b 
preme Court Justice be voted on 
e 12 years, or so? 


r Supreme Court and 


each Su- 


by the U.S. Senate 


No 
(c) Should the existing system of lifetime appointments 
are voluntary retirement be continued? 


Pollution: 


(a) Should much greater sums of Federal money be pro- 
“es for improved sewage treatment systems? 


(b) Should. Federal income tax incentives be enacted to 
encourage industry to provide its own pollution con- 
trol devices and programs? 


No 
(c) Should Congress pass additional laws requiring pollu- 
tion-free products, with increased production costs 
acs on to consumer? 


No. 
(d) Should Congress ban all fuels, ingredients, and ma- 
terials which cause air and water pollution? 


No 
Southeast Asia and Cambodia: 


(a) pa yoy agron with the action that the President has 


(b) Do Re agree with the action the President has taken 
so long as it is limited to the purpose, territory, and 


time that he has stated? 
Y 


No 
(¢) Do you disagree with the action because you feel it will 


67 
25 


result in-an escalation of the war? 


YOUTH ON THE MARCH 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, a most 
worthwhile cause was called to my at- 
tention recently by a dedicated young 
student from my district, Diane Janoff, of 
Forest Hills, N.Y. I was so impressed by 
the activities of this girl and the other 
youths who are doing such worthwhile 
work to combat hunger, that last week 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I sub- 
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th the President's action? 


mitted some background on the Young 
World Development, part of the Ameri- 
can Freedom From Hunger Foundation. 
I wanted to call such outstanding en- 
deavors to the attention of my colleagues 
in the Congress. 

Recent activity and marches, however, 
should also be recorded as an indication 
of the determination of these young peo- 
ple, and the constant challenge they pre- 
sent to us as legislators. 

One such march for hunger was held 
in the late spring, and although Diane 
was a little disappointed in the amount 
they raised, a sum well in the thousands 
was collected to aid those fighting pov- 
erty and hunger around the world. Many 
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hundreds turned out for the march— 
either to walk or watch—which followed 
a circular route through Queens, start- 
ing and ending at Shea Stadium. Each 
mile was sponsored by patrons who had 
been canvassed or who had read about 
the march in the papers, and the over- 
whelming enthusiasm demonstrated the 
increased national awareness to the 
needs of the poor. 

Thanks to programs like Young De- 
velopment all over the country, the pub- 
lic everywhere is becoming aware that 
action is needed, and are contributing 
their time, talent, and money. The money 
collected from this march was sent to 
projects that have been set up to ad- 
minister and conduct food classes on 
planning balanced diets or cultivating 
crops. Some of those which received aid 
were a program in California, Meals for 
Millions, a rural reconstruction project in 
the Philippines and a school in Uganda. 

Diane is hopeful that more marches 
will be scheduled for the near future and 
she is looking forward to setting up a 
club in Hunter High School where she 
will be a sophomore. It is because of 
vision and dedication like Diane’s that we 
will see a brighter tomorrow. 


NEW LIFE FOR SENIOR CITIZENS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of our col- 
leagues a resident of Dade County, Fla., 
Dr. Federico Castillo. Dr. Castillo, a bril- 
liant scholar and diplomat in his native 
Cuba, entered the United States in 
1962 at the age of 77. Eager to gain 
useful employment in his new home, Dr. 
Castillo enrolled in adult education 
courses in Miami, Fla. 

Dr. Castillo, along with many other 
senior citizens, is not content to remain 
idle simply because he has passed the 
first vigor of youth. No better tribute 
could be paid Dr. Castillo than a recent 
article by columnist Roger Peterson 
which appeared in the Miami Herald. 
The article points out that our senior 
citizens comprise a large, potentially re- 
educated work force that should not go 
unrecognized. 

The article follows: 

CUBAN SCHOLAR AND DIPLOMAT STARTS A NEW 
LIFE AT AGE 77 
(By Robert Peterson) 

Going back to school can prove intensely 
satisfying to older people with a scholarly 
turn of mind. It can also impart new knowl- 
edges and skills which may enhance em- 
ployability. 

Many past the brush of youth are reluc- 
tant to consider returning to halls of learn- 
ing, feeling their minds aren’t sufficiently 
active. But numerous folks well into their 
60s and 70s have tried it and emerged en- 
riched and victorious, 

“T'd like to tell you about one of our 
most remarkable pupils,” writes Dr. Keith 
N. Bennett, principal of the Senior High 
Adult Education Center in Miami, Fla. “His 
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name is Dr. Federico Castillo. In 1962, when 
he was 77 years of age, this old gentleman 
entered the United States from Cuba with- 
out a cent in his pocket. Since then his 
frugal needs have been taken care of by 
Cuban Welfare, and he receives an income 
of $60 a month, 

“Dr. Castillo had a brilliant background. 

His education includes doctorates in Law 
and Social Sciences from the University of 
Havana. He had been a teacher, a practicing 
lawyer, and a diplomat, and at one time was 
president of the Society of Fine Arts in 
Havana. Coming to the U.S. meant that he 
had to start all over again. 

“He was eager to qualify for a job,” con- 
tinued Dr, Bennett, “and immediately en- 
rolled for adult education classes. He has 
attended school continually the past eight 
years and has received two certificates in 
Techniques of ‘Teaching Spanish to English- 
speaking Students’; a certificate in ‘Teaching 
Spanish,’ and certificates in first year book- 
keeping and accounting and filing, payroll 
taxes and conversational English. 

“At present he is studying second year 
bookkeeping and accounting at our center, 
and firmly believes that when he receives his 
certificate for this course he will be able to 
obtain a bookkeeping position. 

“His faith seems boundless and all of us 
who know him are deeply inspired by his 
optimism and determination to improve him- 
self and make himself employable.” 

Thanks for writing, Dr. Bennett. A book 
should be written about Dr. Castillo’s saga— 
his notable career in Cuba and his splendid 
efforts to launch a new career in the U.S. 
late in life. He deserves national recognition 
for his magnificent determination despite 
his years to acquire new skills to enhance 
his employability and usefullmess to man- 
kind. 


LET US PUT THE PRESSURE ON 
THE PUSHER 


HON. JOHN CONYERS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a matter that threatens the via- 
bility of our communities from one end 
of the country to the other. I refer to the 
problem of drug addiction. For a number 
of years this had been considered an 
inner city problem but now that the use 
of drugs is accelerating in the suburbs 
faster than anywhere else it finally has 
become a problem of national concern. 
There can be no peace and order in a 
society caught in the throes of narcotics 
addiction as we have lately come to real- 
ize. My concern has been heightened 
after meeting with a number of Detroit 
committees of community leaders, for- 
mer addicts, and a number of medical 
experts, Unless we marshal our forces 
and effectively eliminate the narcotics 
problem our communities will shrivel to 
empty shells of fear, hostility, and death. 
LET US PUT THE PRESSURE ON THE PUSHER 

Let’s take a look at the pusher. The 
drug pusher sells dope to the young and 
old, the rich and poor, the black and 
white. He destroys lives. 

He is destroying New York City, where 
half the Nation’s addicts live, where their 
numbers increase between 7,000 and 9,000 
& year. He is destroying Washington, 
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D.C., where 20,000 of the city’s 800,000 
people are addicts, and where as a direct 
result, crime runs rampant in the streets. 

The drug pusher is destroying my com- 
munity, where 25,000 Detroiters are ad- 
dicts. 

The drug pusher is a festering sore on 
any healthy community. The pusher is 
everyone’s enemy and nobody's friend. 
Never has an evil united so many differ- 
ent groups in one cause. The pusher is 
repulsed by the Black Panthers, despised 
by religious groups, hated by the Parent- 
Teacher Association organizations and 
their members and loathed by the con- 
cerned citizen. 

There are many agencies treating drug 
addicts in Detroit: NARCO, Lafayette 
Clinic, SHAR, Detroit General Hospital, 
Herman Keifer Hospital, Synanon, 
MCHRD, the model cities programs, and 
a score of indigenous programs. By and 
large they are performing in a dedicated 
manner under difficult and sometimes 
near impossible circumstances. 

But even if we spent millions of dollars 
on treatment centers and clinics it would 
still fail to deal effectively with the nar- 
cotics problem. 

Is it not about time we faced up to 
the fact that the drug crisis will con- 
tinue as long as we permit organized 
criminal elements to bring into our com- 
munity increasingly larger quantities of 
heroin? 

To treat the drug addicts and not cut 
off the supply is like establishing an Al- 
coholic’s Anonymous organization in a 
nightclub. Trying to cure an addict 
amidst a sea of narcotics is clearly un- 
realistic and yet that is what all too fre- 
quently we try to do. What is more, this 
drug traffic could not operate if it were 
not receiving help from some of those 
who are supposed to be preventing the 
fiow of narcotics. 

IF A 9-YEAR-OLD CAN FIND THE PUSHER WHY 
CANNOT THE LAW ENFORCEMENT AGENCIES? 
Civil rights activist and humorist, Dick 

Gregory, has with his rapier-like wit 

gone to the heart of the matter by ask- 

ing: 


If a nine-year-old child can find the pusher 
why can't the law enforcement agencies? 


The answer is simple. Corruption. 

Corruption is the method by which 
organized crime is able to successfully 
operate in the community. 

The primary target of this corruption 
is local law enforcement agencies. With 
ineffective enforcement against illegal 
drugs, the pusher is free to roam the 
community selling his bags of death. 

To deal with the drug menace we need 
efficient, progressive, and above all, 
honest law enforcement agencies. We 
need agencies that will gear their efforts 
not against the addict, but against what 
I believe is the greatest evil—the pusher 
and organized crime. 

Only if organized crime is thwarted 
will we be able to eliminate the pusher. 
If we eliminate the pusher, half the battle 
will have been won. 

BUT WHAT ABOUT THE OTHER HALF? 


Addicts do not commit crimes because 
they are high on drugs. The addict com- 
mits crimes because he is hooked on 
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drugs. He is like a diabetic whose body 
needs insulin. But, unlike the diabetic, 
the addict is forced to commit crimes to 
feed the disease of addiction that grips 
his body. 

Robbery, theft, and mugging—crimes 
committed by the addict—are, in effect, 
crimes against the community. There- 
fore, it is the total community which 
must respond to this challenge. 

But can our response be effective, in- 
telligent, and humane? 

The community methadone mainte- 
nance program is an example of a hu- 
mane response, a humane response be- 
cause it affords the addict an opportu- 
nity to seek relief from the painful task 
of heroin withdrawal. 

The methadone program helps the 
drug addict in his fight back to normal- 
cy—but unless the rehabilitation is com- 
plete—a new job, a new environment, 
another chance—we run the risk of his 
slipping back into his old habits. 

In Detroit, there are over 1,000 addicts 
on waiting lists for methadone treat- 
ment. Any community with a drug prob- 
lem as serious as ours ought to be getting 
all the help it needs from every level of 
government. But I regret to report that 
this is not the case. The programs, as I 
have found them, are uncoordinated and 
minimal. 

What do we really need to do to meet 
this crisis? 

I maintain that no amount of money 
effectively spent is too much to cut this 
cancer out of our society. This cannot be 
accomplished overnight, but with in- 
creased understanding and cooperation 
we will hasten the day when drug addic- 
tion is no longer a menace. 


URBAN TRANSPORTATION FOR A 
BETTER ENVIRONMENT—SECRE- 
TARY OF TRANSPORTATION JOHN 
A. VOLPE PRESENTS HIS VIEWS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to take this opportunity to introduce 
into the Recorp a commentary on a key 
issue by a key man. The issue is that of 
urban transportation and its role in our 
civilization. The man is Secretary of 
Transportation John A. Volpe, who by 
his background and his present position 
is certainly one of the primary sources to 
whom we should look in our search for 
the solution to urban transportation 
problem. 

On June 19, 1970, I attended a confer- 
ence held by the Institute for Rapid 
Transit in New York City, at which Sec- 
retary Volpe gave the following presenta- 
tion. I was most impressed with his grasp 
of the situation and the informative 
manner in which he expressed his views 
to the conference members. For that rea- 
son, I commend this transcript of his 
remarks to the attention of my 
colleagues: 
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REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY SECRE- 
TARY OF TRANSPORTATION JOHN A. VOLPE 
BEFORE THE INSTITUTE OF RAPID TRANSIT, AT 
THE WALDORF ASTORIA, NEw York, N.Y. 
FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1970 


Your theme of “Urban Transportation for 
a Better Environment” is an idea whose 
time has come. Jackson may have been the 
first American President to ride a train, but 
you can bet your last commutation ticket 
that Richard Nixon is not going to be the 
last. This Administration is committed to rail 
transportation—and I mean urban rail as 
well as rail “roads’—as essential to balanced 
transportation for this country. 

My enthusiasm for rails today is based 
upon a hard-headed appraisal of the poten- 
tial of rail technology. 

We know how to make dramatic changes 
in the quality and dependability of public 
transportation in our congested cities. 

People are starting to realize that our cities 
can be made both green and prosperous if 
we design the right access to them. They 
are beginning to recognize that mass transit 
can not only determine the prosperity of the 
commercial core, but can shape the growth 
of entire urban regions as well. 

Just look at the plain facts of the matter. 
We know that the automobile carries only 
about one and a-half people on the average 
trip. 34 cars, with 34 internal combustion 
engines, carry roughly 50 people in and out 
of the city. Yet one bus, with only one in- 
ternal combustion engine, can carry those 
same 50 people and the new buses we are 
providing grants for these days all must 
have anti-pollution devices installed. And, of 
course, one bus takes up a lot less space than 
34 cars, 

On the rail transit side, it’s a well-known 
fact that the efficiency ratio between rail 
and expressway is about 20 to one. Transit 
uses only one-fourth the land, yet can move 
5 times as many people. And costs far less 
to build, as well! 

Public transportation—whether bus, rail, 
a hybrid, or what have you—conserves green 
space, makes less noise, and generates far less 
pollution. 

Yes, public transportation is—and can 
be—a major environmental asset. 

And beyond this, public transportation 
lends itself without question to the applica- 
tion of new space-age spinoff technology. 
Some of our newest concepts used to be 
looked upon as science fiction. Well, that 
day has passed. As I am sure you are well 
aware, we are applying these new concepts 
to provide a new kind of mobility for the 
traveling American. 

Take the TACV, the Tracked Air-Cushion 
Vehicle for instance. We are convinced that 
in certain special applications the TACV will 
vastly upgrade our mobility. 

We announced just two weeks ago, our 
intention to build a 16-mile Tracked Air- 
Cushion system to serve Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport. I predict the TACV will 
carry exceptionally heavy, continuous traffic. 

It will reach speeds of 150 miles-per-hour. 
It will be fast, safe, clean, comfortable, and 
above all convenient. It will cut into the ag- 
gravating traffic jams. In my opinion, the 
Los Angeles TACV will be the greatest break- 
through in the history of world railroading. 

And it is just the beginning. We expect to 
test a 3-hundred mile-per-hour advanced 
version of the air-cushion train at our new 
test facility at Pueblo, Colorado within 3 
years, Think what this will mean to com- 
muters of the future in speed alone. 

Obviously, however, our downtown core 
areas have start-and-stop needs that require 
a different, more flexible kind of service; sery- 
ice which is safe, clean, comfortable, fast,— 
and if it’s to succeed, even stylish—but which 
above all is reliable. 

Yes, the essence of public transportation 
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today must be an emphasis on innovation 
and balance. No transportation mode can be 
& means unto itself. As I said when I testi- 
fled before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee in March on our transit bill, pub- 
lic transportation is an essential means of 
getting access to jobs, to recreation areas, to 
shopping facilities, and to a host of other 
personal endeavors. It is a powerful factor in 
shaping the quality of urban life. 

If urban America is congested and polluted, 
if there is unrest, if we are unable to deliver 
& better life to more Americans, one of the 
prime reasons is that we have not invested 
enough in rapid transit, bus and subway sys- 
tems. Every day, literally millions of citi- 
zens—and that may include a good many peo- 
ple right in this room—hayve to ride to and 
from their work in transit cars and buses that 
should have been scrapped long ago. 

The truth is we got a very late start. Only 
since 1961 have we had any kind of Federal 
program in public transportation. Only since 
1964 have we had authority to make capital 
grants for new systems, stations and equip- 
ment. Only since 1967 has a Federal Depart- 
ment of Transportation been organized to 
bring all modes of transportation together. 

However, in the last 18 months we have 
provided seed money for a number of im- 
portant demonstration projects and helped 
existing systems retain public confidence 
during the interim period until broad-based 
Federal assistance came on line. 

For example, we have financed about 1- 
hundred-million dollars of the new Bay Area 
Rapid Transit system in San Francisco that 
will use cars of a completely new design. In 
March we granted 21-million dollars to the 
Southeastern Pennsylvania Transportation 
Authority (SEPTA) with 7-million dollars to 
follow for the purchase of 144 commuter cars 
for the Philadelphia region. We have financed 
extensions to the M-B-T-A in Boston, four 
new miles for airport rapid transit in Cleve- 
land, helped open 15 miles of rapid transit in 
Chicago, gave 10.2 million dollars to buy 45 
more “Jersey Arrow” self-propelled electric 
cars for the New Jersey Department of Trans- 
portation for use on commuter lines. 

And just today I announced a grant of 
over 20-million dollars to New York Metro- 
politan Transit Authority. This grant will 
be used to assist in the purchase of 60 pairs 
of those 100-mile-an-hour “Metropolitan” 
electric passenger cars for the Long Is- 
land rail road. 

This is the first step toward full approval 
of the M-T-A’s application for a grant of 56- 
million dollars to buy a total of 350 cars. 

Conventional rail service, of course, is not 
the sole answer to urban needs. Just eight 
days ago, for example, Senator Scott and I 
announced an 8,7 million dollar matching 
grant to help design and construct a unique 
“Terl” (Transit Expressway Revenue Line) 
system for Pittsburgh. The project will ulti- 
mately cost close to 230-million dollars and 
will meld modern buses moving on exclusive 
bus lanes with a system of automated, rub- 
ber-tired, electric-powered vehicles operat- 
ing on elevated but unobtrusive concrete 
guideways. 

Even more important than the new tech- 
nology to be introduced is the concept of 
the multimodal planning and coordinating of 
passenger services. 

It is incumbent upon the transit indus- 
try—in all cases—to think of more than 
just the transportation of people from point 
“A” to point “B”. You must—and Pitts- 
burgh is a good example—think in terms of 
airport access, fringe parking lots, feeder 
systems, and circulatory systems in the cen- 
tral business district. 

I think too we can get a great deal more 
mileage out of some of our 8y5- 
tems, particularly the subways. The older 
lines—in far too many cases—do not meet 
modern standards of comfort, cleanliness, 
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noise control, and reliability. Well, we're 
ready to take on that task too. 

I am delighted to announce here the final 
approval of a grant that may well initiate 
a new phase in the history of the Institute 
for Rapid Transit as a trade organization. 

It is a grant that will enlble the I-R-T 
to respond to the new awareness of enyiron- 
mental challenges. It is a grant that will 
enable you, as a trade organization, to de- 
velop new environmental standards for mod- 
ern, efficient subways. This is a sizeable grant: 
It amounts to $1,385,000. 

I think the foregoing remarks show our 
direction at the Department of Transporta- 
tion these last 16 months. Mass transit ranks 
high on our priority list, as all of you well 
know. We have de-emphasized those peren- 
nial studies and analyses of so-called “ideal” 
systems and instead we are trying to develop 
realistic programs to help the cities right 
now—today—not ten or fifteen years from 
now when the problems may be insoluble. 
We must shorten the delivery time of tran- 
sit improvements to the riding public. 

However, there can’t be any transportation 
improvements across the board in American 
cities unless our Public Transportation As- 
sistance bill passes the Congress. Just since 
last August, when President Nixon submitted 
the bill, another 23 transit companies have 
folded up, bringing the total in recent years 
to 258. And more will follow unless we act 
swiftly! 

This one piece of legislation would alle- 
viate traffic congestion and air pollution, 
boost property values, promote business ac- 
tivity, stop community decay, and assure ac- 
cess to jobs, schools, medical care, and rec- 
reation for the millions—the 25-percent— 
who are too aged, too handicapped, or too 
poor to drive their own cars. It will open up 
a real choice for millions or drivers who 
would like to escape the traffic tangle. 

The bill enjoys very broad appeal, as shown 
when the Senate passed it by a crushing 
majority of 84 to 4 last February. Few of us 
would have expected that kind of commit- 
ment a year ago, The bill is now in the House 
hearings have been held by the Banking 
and Currency Committee, and I have every 
expectation that they will report the bill out 
shortly. 

With your maximum support the House 
could act favorably by the end of the sum- 
mer. 

Without your support, the bill is doomed. 
So I say frankly that if you want this historic 
act to see the light of day—and I know you 
do—you will flock to tell your representatives 
in Congress the stark truth that your cities— 
and their cities—cannot survive without it. 
Tell’ them that every month of delay raises 
the cost of construction and impedes the task 
of recovering vital mobility in the hearts of 
our troubled cities. 

Now I want to say a word about local 
matching shares. I am concerned over the 
failure of several cities to vote the necessary 
bonds for the one-third local share required 
by our two-thirds Federal matching grants. 
It appears to me that local public officials, 
transit equipment manufacturers, and local 
planning bodies, need to do a much better 
job in getting their cities, counties, and 
special districts to vote the money for their 
share of the cost. 

The taxpayer can be persuaded. New York 
state was successful in voting a billion dol- 
lars for public transportation improvements 
in 1967. 

And all of the constituent counties and 
local governments in Metropolitan Washing- 
ton have voted “yes” for their share of the 
cost of the Washington Metro. The state of 
New Jersey has voted some 640-million dol- 
lars for transportation improvements. You 
can hardly expect Congress to fork.over the 
Federal share of the financing if a city can’t 
pay its own share of the tab. 

The record on local transit bond issues is 
not a good one and deserves your most seri- 
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ous attention. Vital bond referenda have 
failed in Seattle, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
and Atlanta. Your leadership is essential to 
persuade the public of the enormous private 
and public advantages of modern transit 
service. 

I have confidence that you will supply 
this leadership. It is certainly vital if we 
are ever to create better urban surroundings 
based on balanced transportation systems. 
We must re-assure the public that we see 
the big picture. 

Since we serve no special interest except 
the public interest, we should seek always 
to integrate all transport modes into effective 
multimodal systems for moving people and 
goods. 

Indeed, the systems approach is our only 
hope if we are to double the carrying capac- 
ity of our transportation system in the next 
20 years. We must fully exploit the potential 
of each of the modes, and make sure that 
each one contributes to its community. 

Mass transit, I believe, is the misplaced 
key to urban progress, the royal road to a 
better life for all. 

The success of our fabulous interstate 
highway system shows that we have the 
national patience, skill and daring to make 
long-range transportation investments: 

And we have done the same for aviation. 
President Nixon recently signed into law a 
10-billion dollar package that will vastly 
upgrade our nation’s vital airways and air- 
ports system. 

Such actions should give us confidence 
that. we can invest with equal foresight in 
public transportation. And public trans- 
portation deserves no less. 

With your help, we expect the year 1970 
to be a great turning point in national trans- 
portation priorities. 

And with national transportation priori- 
ties in proper order, we will then have 
marked what historians may call a major 
turning point in our concern for civiliza- 
tion. 

We have the capacity to ruin our world— 
and we have the capacity to enrich it. En- 
richment—in the most ethical sense of the 
word—can come if our cities and their trans- 
portation facilities reflect balance, harmony, 
and common sense. 

With the continued concern of dedicated 
organizations such as the Institute for Rapid 
Transit, that goal can surely be met. 


ALABAMA OWES MUCH TO DR. 
SIDNEY TARWATER 


HON. WALTER FLOWERS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. FLOWERS. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
special pride that I call to the attention 
of my colleagues and others the distin- 
guished career of one of Alabama’s truly 
great citizens, Dr. J. Sidney Tarwater of 
Tuscaloosa. 

Dr. Tarwater is retiring after almost a 
half century of service to his felow man 
in the field of mental health. 

In tribute to him, I am pleased to offer 
for inclusion in the Recorp, an editorial 
and article both of which appeared in 
the Tuscaloosa News on July.19, 1970. 
They eloquently describe this remark- 
able man and truly reflect the admira- 
tion, appreciation and esteem of his fel- 
low Alabamians: 

STATE Owes MUCH TO Dr. TARWATER 

Long service is a hallmark of men who 
have headed the state’s mental institutions. 
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Dr. J. S. Tarwater, who is retiring as super- 
intendent of the state hospitals, has de- 
voted all of his adult life to care and treat- 
ment of the mentally ill. 

In this work he has made significant con- 
tributions to the state. And in his long as- 
sociation with Bryce Hospital and Tuscaloosa 
he has demonstrated outstanding ability as 
an administrator and a concerned citizen. 

Dr. Tarwater’s decision to stay in Tusca- 
loosa rather than move to Montgomery when 
the Mental Health Department headquarters 
was established there is further evidence of 
his dedication and deep loyalty to this com- 
munity. Tuscaloosa is fortunate that he has 
chosen to retain residence here. 

As he leaves his position at Bryce Hospital, 
his statement “we did what we could with 
what we had” is an appraisal of the state’s 
approach to mental health problems during 
the last half century. During this time the 
struggle to provide care and treatment for 
the mentally ill has been severely handi- 
capped by insufficient funds. 

Much more could have been accomplished 
in the field of mental health. The money 
problem was a constant handicap. It is a 
tribute to Dr. Tarwater and his associates 
that so much was done with so little. 

A person less dedicated to the plight of the 
mentally ill would long since have left the 
state hospitals. But Dr. Tarwater’s great con- 
cern for his patients, his deep interest in 
improving mental health and his desire to 
serve this state kept him engaged to do the 
best possible job. 

Alabama owes a debt of gratitude to him 
for his seryice. Those who attended the testl- 
monial dinner for him Thursday night ex- 
pressed appreciation for his service, his 
loyalty. 

For Dr. and Mrs, Tarwater, the hope is that 
the years ahead will provide them with time 
for activities they can, enjoy in an atmos- 
phere free of the pressures and frustrations 
of a demanding job. 

Having devoted all of their adult life to 
the affairs of the state hospitals, they richly 
deserve the time ahead they can call their 
own, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AN INTERVIEW 
(By Paul Davis, News Associate Editor) 


I walked slowly up that long flight of iron- 
capped stairs. On the second floor, some- 
where, I was to keep an appointment with a 
man I didn’t know and at the moment I 
really didn’t care to meet. 

I was in the main building at Bryce Hos- 
pital and my appointment was with Dr. J. S. 
Tarwater—a real, live psychiatrist, I had lived 
in Tuscaloosa most of my life, but like the 
majority of Tuscaloosans I had never even 
been inside the gates of Bryce. Now I was 
inside thè building and there was a lonely 
feeling in my bones, 

This visit was some 10 years ago and having 
just logged a 20th birthday, I felt somewhat 
incapable of the task before me. But my 
newspaper boss had said the mental hospitals 
would be a part of my beat and to get things 
Started off right I was to interview the state’s 
top mental health official, Dr. Tarwater. 

Like most young reporters, I had spent 
hours the night and day before trying to 
frame some questions which would make 
the interview worthwhile and hopefully 
questions which would partially cover my 
ignorance. 

I-had wondered, too, if the good psychia- 
trist would be able to watch me and discover 
my secret fears, and learn that I really didn't 
know what I was talking about. Would he 
know that I had read all the clippings I 
could find about the hospital, and looked 
through the World Book’ to know some of 
the good names to drop. 

Surely if he were the great man I had heard 
so much about, he would quickly figure me 
out. In fact, he might even be offended that 
The News had sent a boy out to take up his 
valuable time. 
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All these thoughts flashed through my 
mind as I slowly climbed those 20 or so steps. 
I hoped he would not be in, or that he would 
be with a patient and have to ask me to sit 
and wait—at least for a week or two. 

At the top of the stairs, there was a beau- 
tiful, old clock on the wall, a spacious hall 
with a fioor that had been polished like glass, 
@ water fountain and a receptionist who 
showed me the way. 

And there, sitting behind a massive desk 
in the dimly lit room was the man, not a 
monster, just a man. The room was large, 
paneled in dark, rich wood. The blinds were 
closed tightly and an air-conditioner hummed 
in the window. The desk was in perfect order, 
complete with a silver ashtray. 

Dotting the walls were pictures of the 
great men of psychiatry like Sigmund Freud. 
I didn't know Sigmund, either. In about two 
minutes, my case of nerves vanished. The 
good doctor seemed to know that I needed 
help and it was provided, abundantly. 

And down through the years he continued 
to provide help, good advice, and on most 
occasions he showed a bit of humor that only 
those who knew him best ever see. J. S. Tar- 
water has been a giant in mental health in 
Alabama. His depression—the financial va- 
riety—lasted too many years, He had the re- 
sponsibility of building a state hospital 
system when the philosophy in Alabama 
was that the mentally ill are to be put 
away—not to be seen or heard. 

There has never been enough money to 
operate the hospitals he supervised. Yet, 
somehow, the institutions kept their doors 
open, a tribute to the man who now steps 
down as head of Alabama’s mental hospitals. 

Those who know him best will not soon 
forget the warmth, compassion, and faith of 
Sidney Tarwater. He gave Alabama's mentally 
ill and retarded citizens 46 years of his life. 


FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY IN THE 
WHITE HOUSE 


HON. JOHN ROUSSELOT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ROUSSELOT. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my good fortune to know Casper W. 
(Cap) Weinberger, a fellow Californian, 
for several years. From time to time, sev- 
eral of my fellow California Republicans 
have labeled Cap Weinberger a liberal 
Republican who really did not belong in 
their party. Though I have not always 
found myself in agreement with the 
former director of finance of the State of 
California and one-time chairman of the 
“Tittle Hoover Commission,” I must state 
that Mr. Weinberger’s recent remarks on 
radio and television provide, I believe, 
some insight as to the type of philosoph- 
ical and technical direction that we 
might expect from Mr. Weinberger in 
his newly attained position within the 
framework of the Nixon administration. 

Last January Mr. Weinberger was ap- 
pointed by the President as Chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission. Then just 
recently the President brought him over 
to the White House as Deputy Director 
of the new Office of Management and 
Budget, primarily because he needed a 
man who would take a hard-nosed look 
at the budget and at spending proposals. 

On July 5, 1970, Mr. Weinberger ap- 
peared on “Meet the Press.” Unfortu- 
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nately, his appearance did not receive 
the type of coverage by the news media 
I feel it deserved. 

I say unfortunately because I am cer- 
tain that Mr. Weinberger’s views, as ex- 
pressed on “Meet the Press” would have 
been of great comfort to all those Amer- 
icans who believe in fiscal responsibility 
and enforcement of the law and who do 
not believe that just spending money is 
the answer to all our problems. 

I would like to quote some excerpts 
from Mr. Weinberger’s answers on that 
NEC program: 

Mr. WEINBERGER: There is a great American 
belief that I think is largely a fallacy, that 
the more money you have put into a govern- 
ment program the better it will be operated. 
I think this is true sometimes within very 
severe limits, but I don’t think there is any 
automatic correlation between more money 
and better performance. 

I think you need vigorous enforcement of 
the laws we have. I think you need uniform 
and certain enforcement so you don’t have 
one rule for one or another rule for another. 

It does seem to be very necessary that we 
keep our budget in balance or as close to it 
as possible. I know this is the puritan ethic 
in economics, but it is one to which I am 
quite dedicated, and I think that any actions 
that are taken knowingly that tend to throw 
the budget out of balance are bad for the 
economy in the long run. 


In response to a question which clearly 
wanted Mr. Weinberger to approve pre- 
censorship of advertising, he replied: 

I would prefer to reach the point that you 
and I both want to reach, I am sure, of honest 
advertising by some kind of voluntary ac- 
ceptance of the fact that dishonest advertis- 
ing is the worst business in the world. 


Here is more: 

The idea that you turn immediately to 
government and the federal government first 
of all for the solution of all of our problems 
is basically a false idea arousing false hopes. 

Federal expenditures have to be accompa- 
nied by the most careful review of the result 
of that spending to make sure we are ac- 
complishing something, and I believe that 
we have not accomplished anything near 
what could be done simply by the infusion 
of more federal funds. 

The federal government hasn't any higher 
unit of government to turn to for more money 
and, as a result, we have to be more sure, I 
think, than anyone else that the people who 
are suggesting that the solution to all prob- 
lems is more money, really have some worth- 
while proposals to justify the amounts that 
they request. 

I think there is plenty of proof that what 
has been given (to cities) hasn’t been used 
wisely enough. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it would be dif- 
ficult for any reasonable man to find fault 
with Cap Weinberger’s views. The Presi- 
dent is to be complimented for his choice 
of Mr. Weinberger for such a high post. 


WOMEN IN COMMUNICATIONS 


HON. ORVAL HANSEN 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker the 
free press is the anchor upon which many 
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of our other freedoms are based. I want 
to salute the National Federation of Press 
Women for its objectives of promoting 
the highest ideals in communications, 
the exchange of the ideas and experi- 
ences of women in the field of communi- 
cations and the coordination of efforts on 
matters of national interest to women. 

Recently the 34th annual convention 
of the National Federation of Press Wom- 
en was held in New Orleans with an 
outstanding array of speakers and panel- 
ists. Included was one of our colleagues, 
U.S. Representative EDWIN EDWARDS of 
Louisiana, who urged the women to pre- 
sent both sides of the communicated 
story fairly and honestly. 

Other speakers included George Stone, 
vice president and public relations di- 
rector for J. C. Penney Co., who told of 
the origin of the annual J. C. Penney- 
University of Missouri journalism awards, 
He cited the value of women‘s pages to 
the consumer. Others were Liz Carpen- 
ter, former press secretary to Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson; Harnett T. Kane of New 
Orleans; Mrs. Hodding T. Carter, author 
and wife of the Pulitzer Prize winning 
publisher; Turner Catledge, former ex- 
ecutive editor of the New York Times; 
Mary Alice Fontenot; and a number of 
outstanding speaker panelists. 

Astronaut John L. Swigert Jr. of Apollo 
13 praised the communications field for 
complete coverage of the space flights. 
Lt. Gov. Charles Sullivan of Mississippi 
told of the disastrous trials of Hurricane 
Camille and of present problems in the 
State. 

The principal addresses given at the 


annual awards banquet were by Mr. Al 
Neuharth, president of Gannett News- 


papers of Rochester, N.Y., and Mrs. 
Charlotte Schexnayder of Damas, Ark., 
who received the federation’s woman of 
achievement award. 

Mrs. Schexnayder’s story of the efforts 
she and her husband made in publishing 
a country newspaper stands as a model 
for the strength of America’s smaller 
newspapers. I know from personal ac- 
quaintance with most of the publishers 
of weekly newspapers in Idaho that such 
workers in communications are fine and 
delightful people who often work under 
extreme handicaps to do a wonderful job. 
Mrs. Schexnayder’s comments are ex- 
cerpted from the complete text of her 
talk, Being a Country Editor: 

With your forbearance, I'd like to tell you 
what being a country editor means to me. 

With just $4,000 capital and a new son, 
four months old, in 1954, my husband and 
I bought the weekly Dumas Clarion. Weekly 
might have been spelled w-e-a-k. It had just 
300 paid circulation and was four pages of 
six columns, two pages of which were fre- 
quently the old boiler plate or canned copy. 
We inherited a hand-fed 50-year-old press, 
a folder that folded only when it felt like 
it, and a new, but cranky, linotype. 

It was a struggle then as it is now for we 
have recently purchased a $50,000 offset press 
and all of the machinery needed to make 
that conversion. 

But nowhere along the way has it been 
dull, 

Many other adjectives might have been 
used to describe my 25 years in the weekly 
newspaper business. A fellow Arkansan, Rich- 
ard Portis, who wrote a best seller, aptly 
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described weekly newspapering in the two 
words of his book’s title, “TRUE GRIT”. 

These years have been challenging and 
exciting. To stay abreast of the technological 
changes and keep up with the improvements 
in the Fourth Estate have required con- 
tinued foresight and initiative. We now have 
computerized typesetting operations, and the 
changes are coming so fast that today’s 
techniques become obsolete tomorrow. 

This quarter century has been rewarding. 
Many are the things which have warmed my 
heart. . . incidents like the 70-year-old man 
who walked a mile to town to bring me a 
wilted bouquet in thanks for an editorial I 
wrote. There is the town library for which 
I planned the furnishings with the money 
our scrapbook won in a town contest. 

There are the editorials which have moved 
state officials to call me and make 30-min- 
ute telephone rebuttals . . . so that I know 
I have touched an Achilles heel, There are 
the stories and follow-up editorials which 
have opened up secret meetings of the City 
Council, called for a better school system 
and constantly hammered at the need for 
industrial development. To have seen the 
town’s industrial jobs grow from 100 to the 
present 1000 and to have seen the town’s 
population almost double when all of our im- 
mediate area was. losing people is to feel that 
it is a privilege to have been a part of that 
change. 

To have readers come into my office and 
bring their complex problems for discussion 
is heartwarming, although I am not likely 
to be able to solve those problems. 

I am reminded of the country correspond- 
ent who had great faith in my ability to dress 
up the facts. She wrote: 

“Dear Mrs, Schexnayder, will you please fix 
up this wedding write-up to sound as well 
as possible? If you ask me, it was a mess.” 

Then followed her story: “Mary Smith and 
Huey Jones were married in the local Baptist 
Church on Sunday evening which was dec- 
orated with red dahlias. Mary came down 
the aisle of the church with the best man, 
and poor old Huey. came out of the Sunday 
chool room all alone.” 

Bless these loyal country correspondents 
who have brightened my days with such 
gems as: ? 

“Mrs. Jones was called to Chicago to the 
bedside of her son who was slugged by un- 
known parties.” 

When the correspondents fail to brighten 
my day, sometimes the typos haunt it. 

Some wag years ago figured that there were 
at least two million chances for error in the 
average weekly newspaper. Multiplied by the 
25 years that I haye been a country editor, 
my chances for error haye been in figures 
akin to the national debt. 

Some of the boo-boos still haunt me. Once 
I had to leave the office when the society page 
went to press, so I let the shop foreman check 
it over. Some lines were omitted from a wed- 
ding, and no one was more chagrined than 
I to pick up the paper later and read that 
“the bride was attired in a string of pearls, a 
gift of the groom.” Another time a D was 
changed to L, and a story read; “The social 
hour was hell in the Fellowship Hall.” 

There have been many lighter moments 
along the way. 

The greatest part of my profession Hes in 
the intangibles, Just to be a'part of a com- 
munity and record its heartbeat, to jibe 
enough to challenge it to change for the 
better, to stand up for tolerance when it is 
unpopular are the parts of my life on which I 
could hang no price tag. 

These years have been frustrating and 
frightening to. I have stood before an irate 
reader who had a- pistol in his pocket and 
yenom in his heart; For my editorials during 
the Little Rock school crisis; physical vio- 
lence was threatened to my husband. In that 
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warped person’s mind, it was ungentlemanly 
to threaten a lady. Recently, in the effort to 
build a new high school by voting a bond 
issue, my husband and I found ourselves 
temporarily alone before foes who sought 
economic reprisal. We never compromised 
our reasoning that a new high school plant 
must, come, and although we lost the school 
bond issue as was the case in many places of 
the nation this year, many of the people of 
the community did follow the fight for a new 
school. To feel that one is following the right 
course and standing for one’s conviction is 
gratifying. 

A country editor is a durable lot, as I now 
attest, and the satisfactions have far exceed- 
ed the hard times and the pettiness of some 
people. 

To be able to report the truth is a spe- 
cial charge in these times, and it is an al- 
most sacred one. Much of the nation’s course 
depends upon how wel] informed are its 
people. Perhaps not since the days of the 
American Revolution and the Civil War has 
the press been so challenged as we are today. 

To be able to hear both sides of a contro- 
versy and report them fairly and truthfully 
require professional skill, great stamina and 
dedication. To avoid being swayed by the 
crowd demands wisdom and determination. 
This is as much so in a small town as it is 
in a great city: 

The weekly newspaper is often ridiculed, 
but during the past score of years, most of 
the weekly press has changed greatly for the 
better. We who operate these plants and edit 
these newspapers are a fiercely independent 
breed. We cannot be intimidated. The weak 
can't last as a weekly newspaper where the 
editor in a sense is face to face with his 
readers. There is no room for phonies, either, 
for a small town quickly assesses sincerity 
and integrity. 

I am proud to have been.a country editor 
for 25 years because I think the independence 
of the country press mirrors the strength of 
America. Knowing full well that thousands 
are laboring daily with the same goals as I 
have—to report the truth and build com- 
munities—I salute all of them and share 
this honor with them. 

I am grateful for this honor, just as I am 
for the quarter century that God has given 
me in the role as a country editor. 

Thank you. for.an award that I shall al- 
ways cherish. 


EXCERPTS From CONGRESSMAN EDWARD’S CoM- 
MENTARY—REPORT BOTH SIDES 

There are many ways to communicate and 
I salute the Members of the National As- 
sociation of Press Women as one of the last 
bastions of loyal; patriotic Americans. I know 
you try to report both sides—and let your 
readers make their own decisions. 

We have just passed the turbulent’Sixties 
and are now entering the unrestful Seventies. 
It is time for the silent majority to become 
the eloquent majority. You should point out 
that only 2% of the American students are 
involved in the violence reported so widely 
in our country today. 

As one who came ‘from a sharecropper’s 
farm to the halls:of Congress, I object to 
those those who seek to tear this country 
apart and rebuild it without a blueprint. 
I object because.anyone has the privilege 
and opportunity to do as I have done. So, I 
urge you as responsible members of the com- 
munications field to report not what seems 
to be happening, but what is actually and 
factually happening.” ¥ > ie 

Excerpts from the text of Mr. Neuharth's 
talk follows— 


_Press AND OUR SOCIETY 
Whether you are members of the National 
Federation of Press: Women, -members of 
Sigma Delta Chi, Theta Sigs, or just plain 
Women's Libs, I'd like to talk with you wom- 
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en tonight about yourselves and your rela- 
tionship to the profession of journalism and 
to our society. 

I’d like to tell you where I think you are 
today, in this so-called man’s world; how you 
got there; what you are doing about it; and 
what I think you should be doing. 

First, a comment with which most of you 
will agree: 

It is still pretty much a man’s world. Spe- 
cifically, in our profession, the press is over- 
manned, especially at the top. Far too many 
publishers, editors, managing editors, city 
editors, magazine editors, broadcast station 
managers, are men. 

As a result, most of our news and editorial 
products are still designed primarily by men, 
even though they are aimed primarily at 
women, 

That’s bad. Bad for you. Bad for our pro- 
fession. Bad for our society. 

Secondly, a comment -with which many, 
or most, of you may not agree: 

I believe the fact that this is still so much 
a man’s world is mostly your own fault. This 
man’s world, our own over-manned profes- 
sion, is ready for you. Too many of you are 
not ready yourselves. 

Let me explain what I mean. 

Women today generally fall into three 
classes. 

First, those who are the moderate fem- 
inists—or humanists—who want to be a 
part of this society on an equal basis with 
men. They want “in.” 

Second, those radical extremists of the 
Women's Liberation Movement who are so 
outraged by society’s abuse of women that 
they seek to escape from womanhood or 
from society. They want “out.” 

Third, that great number of women who 
use their femininity as an excuse for lack of 
professional success, rather than the ad- 
vantage which it is. They don't really care. 

That third category isn't worth much of 
our time or attention tonight, but because 
so Many women are in that group, let me 
give you an example of what I mean. 

The women who don’t care about reaching 
the top in business or a profession like tu 
put down other women who have done £o 
and generally draw a wrong conclusion. 

I know of no top women in journalism 
today who got there by sleeping with op- 
portunity. I know of many, many who have 
failed to get there because they slept through 
opportunities. 

So much for the “don't care” category of 
women. Let’s look at Category 2, the Women’s 
Lib extremists. 

They deserve attention, and concern and 
help. Because what they are saying about 
society's abuse of women is mostly right; 
the way in which they are saying it and what 
they are trying to do about it, is mostly 
wrong. 

These are the women who do judo and 
hate all men. They view the kitchens as a 
ghetto. They are so outraged at the historical 
economic.exploitation of women that they 
not only feel women should be treated equal- 
ly, but that men and women must be treated 
totally alike. 

We are not alike, of course, and never shall 
be. We are biologically different. We have 
different glands and thank the Lord for. it, 
Otherwise there would not only be no men 
or women, but no human race. 

So, the Women’s Lib extremists are terribly 
wrong in their anti-man and anti-marriage 
ideas. They also are wrong in allowing their 
voices to be even higher thar their aims. 

Mostly, they “are wrong about men. They 
are wrong in presuming that Man is woman’s 
natural enemy. They are wrong in wanting 
to escape from.society, and from womanhood 
itself. i 

Unless they raise their aims and lower their 
voices, these extremists may actually block 
the very social changes which they seek. 
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Well, those are the women who want out, 
and the women who don't care. Let's turn 
to those women who, like many—or hope- 
Yully most—of you, want “in.” You are the 
ones who can fan those great winds of social 
¢hange which are ready to sweep across this 
over-manned world. 

The modern, moderate feminists, or hu- 
manists, whose aim is as high as their voices, 
are the key to whether women can really be 
equals to men in this society. And it is 
the women in our profession of journalism 
who have the greatest opportunity to help 
bring about that social change. 

Many of you are working at it. Most of 
you can do much more. 

Because I believe women journalists are 
the key to this movement, I've visited in re- 
cent weeks with a number of women who 
have moved toward the top—or to the top— 
in our profession. Let me share with you 
some of their thoughts: 

First, a couple of women writers whose by- 
lines command as much national attention 
as those of most men. 

Ann Landers has achieved fame and for- 
tune writing about people and their prob- 
lems. Her following is as great among men 
readers aS among women. Her formula? 
Work! 

“lve worked like a dog for 15 years. 

Seven columns a week, 365 days a year. But 
I love what I’m doing or I wouldn’t be doing 
1t.” And, Eppie adds, "no girl ever had better 
support or more help from the men in our 
business—a great editor; a generous pub- 
lisher, wonderful newspaper buddies who 
passed the word.” 
. Gloria Steinam, one of the really bright 
new names, brains and personalities, is do- 
ing it differently, working outside the struc- 
ture, freelancing. 

She has her unhappy memories of men 
editors who would give her only assign- 
ments. “on textured stockings and movie 
stars.” But she stayed with it and now earns 
a good living and has developed a strong fol- 
lowing by writing about such things as poli- 
tics and other “unfeminine” subjects. 

Gloria’s advice: “While we're fighting for 
equal jobs and equal pay, we have to do a 
little consciousness-changing in ourselves 
too. Ground down by all the years of con- 
forming. to male standards, we need to put 
some starch in our spines.” 

Kay Graham, president of the Washington 
Post Company is a woman who readily ac- 
knowledges that she got to the top by acci- 
dent—her father’s newspaper ownership and 
her husband's death. But she’s doing some- 
thing with {it and the Post is one of the 
country’s most progressive newspapers in 
treatment of women in the newsroom and in 
the news columns. 

Kay says: “The fact is attitudes have to 
change.on both sides. There is great prejudice 
on the part of the men toward women— 
possibly less in editorial than in business 
parts of publishing: 

“Women have accepted’ all this much too 
long. They have accepted the image of them- 
selves as mentally, and physically inferior. 
Only recently and generationally have they 
realized that there are no limits to what they 
can do if they don’t accept any limits.” 

From the publisher's office to the. compos- 
ing room, here’s a. woman who really took 
down the “for men only” sign to get her job. 
She's Mrs, Sue Brown, composing room su- 
perintendent—that’s right—at the Aiken 
(S.C.) Standard, 5 

Sue says: “If there is any secret to moving 
up—whether you are a man or a woman—it 
is to apply yourself and your abilities.” And, 
she adds, “I often find it easier to supervise 
nen in my department than women.” 

To Mustrate‘ that we at Gannett News- 
‘apers try to practice what I'm preaching, let 
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me tell you about the city editor of our 
Yonkers (N.Y.) Herald Statesman, Eileen 
Campion. 

Yonkers hasa reputation as a man’s town— 
race tracks, mafia manipulations. Ejileen’s 
woman’s touch handles the most difficult 
situations on the city desk. 

“I haven't had a hint of resentment from 
men reporters,” she says. “The biggest prob- 
lem was breaking tradition in my own think- 
ing.” 

On our Plainsfield. (N.J.) Courier-News, 
Rosemary Bachelor, recently named assistant 
city editor, puts it this way: 

“Sometimes we women are our own worst 
enemies when it comes to getting better jobs. 
When we Start thinking ‘nothing I ever do 
will be good enough because I'm a woman’ we 
are licked. Then we're reacting like a woman, 
in the old accepted sense. We need to react 
like a person.” 

Outside our profession, I heard the whole 
problem put in perspective just last week 
by Mary I. Bunting, president of Radcliffe 
College. 

Mrs. Bunting told a- group of us that 
Women’s Liberation is 90 years old at Rad- 
cliffe, as old as the college itself. She,sees the 
current movement in this light: 

“Many women are over-educated for the 
jobs they are holding, but not fully prepared, 
psychologically or otherwise, for the really 
top jobs,” Mrs. Bunting says. A 

Here is another way of putting it. Some 
months ago, I heard the Rev. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans Jr. of La Jolla, Calif., deliver a sermon 
at the White House for President Nixon and 
guests. His theme: “The Identity Crisis: Who 
Are You?” 

Dr. Evans urged each of us “to paint our 
own portraits of ourselves, establish our own 
identity, select our own goals, instead of liv- 
ing by a picture others paint for us, or aspir- 
ing just to goals others select for us.” 

Pretty good advice. 

Ann Landers says work. 

Gloria Steinam says put some starch in 
your spines. 

Kay Graham says you have accepted all 
this much. too long. 

Sue Brown says apply yourself. 

Eileen Campion says break tradtion. 

Rosemary Bachelor says react like a person. 

Mary Bunting says prepare yourself. 

The Reverend Evans says establish your 
own identity. 

I say, if you do these things, not only will 
you benefit, but so will our over-manned 
profession and our entire society. 


I. È. KENEN 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr, 
Speaker, it is a pleasure to place in. the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the excellent ap- 
pendix to the statement of I. L. Kenen 
on the 'situation‘in the Near East before 
the Subcommittee on Near East of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee on 
Wednesday, July. 22, 1970. 

“Si” Kenen’s, work over the years with 
the American Israel Publie Affairs Com- 
mittee and the Israeli delegation to the 
United Nations’ has: made him one of 


the outstanding experts on the past, 
present, and future of the Near and Mid- 
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dle East. We Members of Congress, as 
well as the American people, are fortu- 
nate to have the benefit of “Si” Kenen’s 
long experience and knowledge on mat- 
ters concerning the Near East. 

The appendix follows: 

APPENDIX TO STATEMENT By I. L. KENEN 


In this Appendix ‘there is a discussion of 
major issues since 1947: the partition fight 
at the United Nations; boundaries; the arms 
race; guarantees and commitments; the 
armistice agreements; the Suez Canal; the 
role of the United Nations; the Arab 
refugees. 

In 1947, a Special Committee of the United 
Nations, consisting of the Middle Powers— 
none of the Great Powers served on that 
Committee—went to Palestine; it found that 
Arabs and Jews were both claiming the en- 
tire country. It recommended partition of 
Palestine, offering Self-determination and 
separate states to both the Jews and the 
Arabs of Palestine. The Arabs rejected the 
recommendation; the Jews reluctantly 
agreed to it, although it did not seem to 
them to be responsive to their historical 
rights. 

Prior to this time, President Truman had 
endorsed the concept of partition, but when 
the British brought the issue of Palestine 
to the United Nations our Government was 
slow to endorse the recommendation, largely 
because of the hostility Of officials of our 
Departments of State and Defense and be- 
cause of the lobbying activities of special 
interests. 

However, the United States finally did vote 
for partition and the majority of the Gen- 
eral Assembly endorsed the plan. 

The partition proposal provided for im- 
plementation by a special Palestine commis- 
sion. It also provided that obstruction of 
implementation would be a breach of the 
peace which would, enable the, Security 
Council to take appropriate action. 

The official record confirms that the Arab 
States resisted implementation. The parti- 
tion commission. never went to Palestine) 
The UN Security Council failed to act. And 
the United States, instead of insisting on 
implementation, offered asplan to delay the 
partition proposal and ite: substitute a UN 
trusteeship. 

The U.S. proposal, however, was hopelessly 
irrelevant because by this time the country 
was being automatically partitioned into 
Jewish and Arab areas, as the British with- 
drew their forces and gave up the Mandate. 

On May 114, 1948, the Jewish state came 
into being in response to the resolution. The 
Arab states went to war to destroy the new 
state and to seize and divide Arab areas 
for themselves, 

President Truman recognized Israel within 
a few minutes after she was established, 
much to the bewilderment of our Depart- 
ment of State. 

But late in 1948, the Department of State 
endorsed a new proposal brought forward’ by 
the UN mediator which would have reduced 
Israel to a minuscule state by amputating 
the Negevoand other areas. The Department 
went so far as to threaten sanctions against 
Israel at that time. 

In 1949, the United States again brought 
Pressure on Israel to make territorial con- 
cessions to the Arabs, threatening to recon- 
sider its relations with Israel. 

In 1956, the Arab-Israel war broke out 
again and the-Israelis advanced.to new posi- 
tions which made’ their country more de- 
fensible. The United States then ‘joined with 
the Soviet Union in forcing Israel to with- 
draw to the 1949 armistice lines without re- 
quiring the Arab states to renounce bel- 
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ligerence and to enter. into peace treaties 
with Israel. The decision turned out to be a 
blunder, 

MILITARY ASSISTANCE 


There was a strange reticence on the part 
of our Government to approve Israel’s re- 
quests for military assistance. 

On December 5, 1947, six days after adop- 
tion of the UN partition resolution, the De- 
partment of State imposed an arms embargo 
in the Near East. Our Government was not 
willing to use its authority to prevent a war 
and to implement the partition resolution. 
Going further, it was not ready to let Israel 
have the weapons she needed to defend the 
new state. 

In 1952, Israel asked to be allowed to pur- 
chase weapons in this country but the United 
States refused. 

In 1953, the Department of State proposed 
to provide arms to Iraq and to other Arab 
states. It requested an appropriation of $100 
million for military aid to the Near East. 
When your Committee learned that it was 
not intended to supply any arms to Israel, 
you voted to reject the Administration’s 
proposal, Subsequently, however, Congress 
did approve a $30 million appropriation and 
our Government began to grant arms to 
Iraq, while still refusing to negotiate any 
military agreement with Israel. 

The United States was then trying to ce- 
ment the Baghdad Pact to establish a North- 
ern Tier defense line to contain the Soviet 
Union in the Near East. But we excluded Is- 
rael from participation, even though she was 
the one state committed to democracy and 
even though she was threatened by her 
neighbors. Iraq, one of the most unreliable 
states in the area, became a keystone of Mid- 
dle East defense. 

Many Americans were opposed to sending 
arms to Iraq. Nevertheless, our Government 
went ahead with it. As a result, President 
Nasser turned to the Soviet Union for weap- 
ons, opening up the Near East to Soviet pene- 
tration in 1955. 

The Israelis appealed to the United States 
for arms to counter the new Soviet threat. 
Our Government recognized the need to 
maintain an arms balance in the area. But 
it sent Israel off to France, to Italy, to Can- 
ada and to other countries. And in an effort 
to win Nasser, the United States offered to 
help Egypt build the Aswan Dam. Our diplo- 
mats thought that this would encourage Nas- 
ser to restrict his purchases from the 
Russians. 

But our failure to act on Israel's arms re- 
quest’ created a vacuum which the Soviet 
Union then filled with arms for the Arabs. 

In subsequent years, the Israelis kept com- 
ing back to the United States for weapons 
because the Soviet Union expanded its sup- 
plies to Egypt, Syria and Iraq. It was not until 
1962 that the United States finally decided 
to permit Israel to purchase the anti-aircraft 
Hawk missile. 

Later, when Israel tried to purchase tanks 
in this country, the Administration referred 
it to West Germany. And when that avenue 
was closed because of Egyptian blackmail, 
there was a secret U.S. understanding to pro- 
vide tanks to Israel even as we were provid- 
ing them to Jordan; it did not remain a se- 
cret very long. 

The Soviet Union always set the pace in the 
arms race in the Near East. It was encouraged 
to go forward because of our reticence. It 
could not lose. 

In 1967, after the six-day war, the Admin- 
istration imposed an arms- embargo which 
lasted 135 days. During; this period, while we 
sat tight and did nothing, the Soviet Union 
rearmed Egypt, Syria and Iraq. 

Those who believe we have favored Israel 
should take note of the fact that we have ex- 
tended grant military aid to seven Arab coun- 
tries totalling $239.7 million and that we have 
never given arms to Israel. 
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[In millions of dollars] 


Saudi Arabia. 
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This does not include sales for cash and 
credit; the figures are not published. 

In addition to $56.8 million in military aid, 
Jordan has received $566.7 million in grant 
economic aid—substantially more than our 
grant economic aid to Israel, which totaled 
$369 million. And the aid figure for Jordan 
does not include Jordan's share of the $455 
million the United States has contributed to 
UNRWA. 

Our country has been generous to other 
Mediterranean countries which have been 
menaced by Soviet expansionism. 

Greece has had more than $2 billion in 
grant military aid and more than $1.6 billion 
in economic aid, most of it in grants. Turkey 
has had more than $3 billion in military aid 
and more than $2 billion in economic aid, 
half grant-half loan. And Iran has had $870 
million in grant military aid and $431 mil- 
lion in military credits, as well as $739 mil- 
lion in economic aid. 


COMMITMENTS 


The Administration always softened its re- 
jection of Israel’s arms requests by reassur- 
ance that our country would oppose aggres- 
sion. There were many such commitments. 


The Tripartite Declaration 


On May 25, 1950, England, France and the 
United States issued the Tripartite Declara- 
tion, in which they sought to allay the con- 
cern of the nations of the Near East by guar- 
anteeing stability. This commitment to op- 
pose force or the threat of force was in- 
tended to reassure both Israel and the Arab 
states. Paragraph 3 stated: 

“The three Governments take this oppor- 
tunity of declaring their deep interest in and 
their desire to promote the establishment 
and maintenance of peace and stability in 
the area and their unalterable opposition to 
the use of force or threat of force between 
any of the states in that area. The three 
Governments, should they find that any of 
these states was preparing to violate fron- 
tiers or armistice lines, would, consistently 
with their obligations as members of the 
United Nations, immediately take action, 
both within and outside the United Nations, 
to prevent such violations.” 

President Eisenhower reaffirmed the Tri- 
partite Declaration on Noy. 15, 1955. 


The Dulles statement 


Early in 1956 the United States rejected 
Israel's request for arms to prevent an im- 
balance and referred Israel to the French. 
Yet, at the same time it became known that 
the United States was supplying weapons 
not only to Iraq but also to Saudi Arabia. 
Alarmed by this seeming disregard of Is- 
rael’s peril, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee opened an investigation into 
these shipménts of arms to Israel’s avowed 
enemies. 

Appearing before that body. on Feb. 24, 
1956, Mr. Dulles sought to reassure his critics 
with this strong statement: 

“The preservation of the State of Israel is 
what I regard as one of the essential goals 
of United States foreign policy.” 

This was followed on Apr. 9, 1956 by a 
White House declaration: 

“The United States, in accordance with its 
responsibilities under the Charter of the 
United. Nations, will observe its commit- 
ments within constitutional means to op- 
pose any aggression in the area. 

“The United States is likewise determined 
to support and assist any nation which 
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might be subjected to such aggression. The 
United States is,confident that other nations 
will act similarly in the cause of peace.” 


The 1956 political platforms 


Apprehensive of conflict, both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic parties, meeting in 
national convention in August 1956, adopted 
strong platform declarations supporting 
American commitments to prevent an arms 
imbalance and to intervene against aggres- 
sion. 

The Republican party statement reaffirmed 
support for Israel: 

“We regard the preservation of Israel as 
an important tenet of American foreign 
policy. We are determined that the integrity 
of an independent Jewish State shall be 
maintained. We shall support the independ- 
ence of Israel against armed aggression.” 

Similarly, the platform of the Democratic 
party read as follows: 

“To prevent war, to assure peace, we will 
faithfully carry out our country’s pledge un- 
der the Tripartite Declaration of 1950. ... 

“The Democratic Party will act to redress 
the dangerous imbalance of arms in the area 
created by the shipment of Communist arms 
to Egypt, by selling or supplying defensive 
weapons to Israel, and will take such steps, 
including security guarantees, as may be re- 
quired to deter aggression and war in the 
area.” 

In January 1957, President Eisenhower 
promulgated the Middle East Doctrine which 
formalized the U.S. commitment. Section 2 
of that resolution read: 

“The President is authorized to undertake, 
in the general area of the Middle East, mili- 
tary assistance programs with any nation 
or group of nations of that area desiring 
such assistance. Furthermore, the United 
States regards as vital to the national in- 
terest and world peace the preservation of 
the independence and integrity of the na- 
tions of the Middle East. To this end, if the 
President determines the necessity thereof, 
the United States is prepared to use armed 
forces to assist any nation or group of such 
nations requesting assistance against armed 
aggression from any country controlled by 
international communism: Provided, That 
such employment shall be consonant with 
the treaty obligations of the United States 
and with the Constitution of the United 
States.” 

If there ever was a country that is backed 
by international communism in ‘a war 
against a neighbor—in every way, economi- 
cally, militarily and. diplomatically—it is 
Egypt. But it seems that this fact is ap- 
parent only to the Israelis. Others pretend 
that Egypt is independent. They argue that 
Communists are jailed in Egypt, which is 
probably also the case in the Soviet Union, 
and that a devout Moslem could not pos- 
sibly accept Communist rule—a dogma 
which ignores the fact that Moslems are 
compelled to do so in Albania and in some 
areas of the Soviet Union. 

There was turmoil in Jordan in’1957 and 
on Sept. 10, 1957 Mr. Dulles reassured Israel 
at a press conference. He said: 

“We do not think that there is danger at 
the present time to Israel .. . Israel has the 
benefit of the declaration which was made 
by President Eisenhower in April of last 
year, 1956, that the United States would 
come to the assistance of any country that 
was attacked.” 


The 1960 platforms 

In 1960, the platforms of both political 
parties again endorsed U.S. commitments 
against aggression. 

The Democratic platform declared: 

“In the Middle East we will work for guar- 
antees to ensure independence for all states. 
We will encourage direct Arab-Israel peace 
negotiations; the resettlement of Arab ref- 
ugees in lands where there is room and 
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opportunity, for them; an end to boycotts 
and blockades; the unrestricted use of the 
Suez Canal by all nations. 

“We urge continued economic assistance 
to Israel and the Arab peoples to help them 
raise their living standards. We pledge our 
best efforts for peace in the Middle East by 
seeking to prevent an arms race while guard- 
ing against the dangers of a military im- 
balance resulting from Soviet arms ship- 
ments, 

“Protection of the rights of American citi- 
zens to travel, to pursue lawful trade and 
to engage in other lawful activities abroad 
without distinction as to race or religion is 
a cardinal function of the national sover- 
eignty.” 

The Republican platform declared: 

“In the Middle East, we shall continue to 
support the integrity and independence of all 
the states of that area including Israel and 
the Arab states. 

“With specific reference to Israel and the 
Arab nations, we urge them to undertake 
negotiations for a mutually acceptable set- 
tlement of the causes of tension between 
them. 

“We pledge continued efforts to eliminate 
the obstacles to a lasting peace in the area, 
including the human problem of the Arab 
refugees; to seek an end to transit and trade 
restrictions, blockades and boycotts; to se- 
cure freedom of navigation in international 
waterways, the cessation of discrimination 
against Americans on the basis of religious 
beliefs, and an end to the wasteful and dan- 
gerous arms race and to the threat of an 
arms imbalance in the area.” 

On Aug. 5, 1960, the late President Ken- 
nedy—then a candidate—said that the Unit- 
ed States should make it “crystal clear” 
that “we will act promptly and decisively 
against any nation in the Middle East which 
attacks its neighbor.” 

Later, on May 8, 1963, when it appeared 
that Iraq, Syria and the UAR were about to 
unite under Nasser’s leadership, President 
Kennedy said: 

“Obviously there are political changes in 
the Middle East which still do not show a 
precise pattern and on which we are unable 
to make any final judgments. The United 
States supports social and economic and 
political progress in the Middle East. We 
support the security of both Israel and her 
neighbors. We seek to limit the Near East 
arms race which obviously takes resources 
from an area already poor, and puts them 
into an increasing race which does not really 
bring any great security. 

“We strongly oppose the use of force or the 
threat of force in the Near East, and we also 
seek to limit the spread of communism in the 
Middle East which would, of course, destroy 
the independence of the people. This Govern- 
ment has been and remains as strongly op- 
posed to the use of force or the threat of force 
in the Near East. In the event of aggression or 
preparation for aggression, whether direct or 
indirect, we would support appropriate meas- 
ures in the United Nations, adopt other 
courses of action on our own to prevent or to 
put a stop to such aggression, which, of 
course, has been the policy which the United 
States has followed for some time.” 

A joint communique, issued by President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Premier Levi Eshkol 
of Israel in June 1964, contained these 
words: 

“The President welcomed assurances of 
Israel's deep concern, which the United 
States shares, for peace in the area. 

“He reiterated to Prime Minister Eshkol 
U.S. support for the territorial integrity and 
political independence of all countries in the 
Near East and emphasized the firm opposi- 
tion of the United States to aggression and 
the use of force or the threat of force against 
any country in the region. 

“In this connection. both leaders expressed 
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their concern at the diversion of vitally 
important resources from development to 
armaments,” 

It is also pertinent to put into this record 
the excellent statement which President 
Nixon made available to our Committee 
during the 1968 campaign. He said, on 
Apr. 22, 1968—foreshadowing his recent 
strong declaration on July 1, 1970: 

“The Middle East today stands closer to 
the threshold of armed conflict than at any 
period since the June war. Outside of the 
cauldron of the Middle East itself, this new 
danger to regional and global peace can be 
traced directly to Soviet policy in the area— 
and indirectly to the absence of an effective 
American counter-policy. 

“There is no question but that the Soviets 
were the losers in the six-day conflict itself. 
The belligerent Arab states to which they 
were allied suffered a stunning defeat; a 
Soviet-trained and equipped army was hu- 
miliated on the field of battle and a multi- 
billion dollar investment in arms and equip- 
ment had to be written off. 

But if the Soviets were the losers in the 
six-day conflict, they are the principal ben- 
eficiaries of the uneasy post-war truce; and 
United States interests have suffered to the 
same extensive degree that Soviet interests 
have advanced. 

“There naval manpower in the Mediter- 
ranean has been augmented five-fold since 
the war. Their client states have been re- 
armed and equipped with some of the most 
modern of weaponry in the Soviet inventory. 
Their influence has grown in the entire Arab 
and Near Eastern world—from Morocco to 
Iran—as they have stiffened the spine of the 
militants with encouragement and arms, 
established naval bases on the south shore 
of the Mediterranean, and assumed the lead- 
ership of the anti-Israel league in the United 
Nations. For the first time in history they 
are in the Mediterranean in power, and sol- 
idly entrenched on the World Bridge. 

“Confronted with this diplomatic and mil- 
itary policy of expansionism and adventur- 
ism on the part of the Soviets, the American 
response has been halting and lame and in- 
effectual. Indeed, there seems to be no Amer- 
ican policy at all in a region of the world 
where a single chance spark could ignite a 
local conflict that could bring the great pow- 
ers hurtling together in a major confronta- 
tion. 

“What should American policy be in the 
area, now that we have paid so dearly for 
the absence of an effective past policy? 

“The first urgency is for America not to 
allow the balance of power to shift in favor 
of the militant Arab states bent on a new 
war. To this end, the United States must see 
to it that Israel’s military strength is never 
at a level vis-a-vis the Arab militants that 
will invite a war of revenge, the consequences 
of which we could not possibly foresee and 
which at all costs we must avoid. 

“Second, the United States must deal di- 
rectly with the Soviets and impress upon 
them both the urgency of keeping their 
client states in check, and the dangers in- 
herent to the peace in any renewal of the 
kind of wholesale Soviet irresponsibility evi- 
dent just prior to the recent conflict. 

“Third, the United States must take the 
diplomatic lead in forging an acceptable set- 
tlement. Included in the terms of that settle- 
ment should be solid guarantees that the cur- 
rently occupied territories will never again 
be used as bases of aggression or sanctuaries 
for terrorism. Access for the ships of all na- 
tions through the re-opened Suez Canal and 
the Straits of Tiran should be guaranteed. It 
should include recognition of Israeli sover- 
eignty, its right to exist in peace, and an end 
to the state of belligerency. 

“With regard to the occupied territories, 
it is not realistic to expect Israel to surrender 
these vital bargaining counters in the absence 
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of a genuine peace and effective guarantee. 
However, it is also my view that for Israel to 
take formal and final possession of these oc- 
cupied areas would be a grave mistake. 

“It is my belief from my own visits to 
Israel and my own talks with her leaders 
that the one thing that Israel values more 
highly than the peace she desperately seeks 
is her freedom and national independence. 

“If the United States is to help secure this 
for the future, then we must strengthen our 
ties with America’s friends in the Arab world. 
The channels of communication that have 
broken down must be repaired and the 
United States must re-establish its position 
on the side of all of those, Arab and Jew, 
who are appalled at the prospect of wasting 
their precious resources on another war. 

“To find a just peace in an area of the 
world that has known only armed truces and 
three major and bitter wars in a generation 
is not an easy task. But the United States is 
not without diplomatic and economic re- 
sources, and its private and public men are 
not without cogent ideas to get directly at 
the, underlying problems of refugees and 
water, And I think that we cannot wait longer 
to make the effort.” 


THE ARMISTICE AGREEMENTS AND THE 
SUEZ CANAL 


After the first Arab-Israel war in 1948, Dr. 
Ralph Bunche, the UN mediator, undertook 
to bring the parties together on the island 
of Rhodes, where they met both directly and 
indirectly, Ultimately, armistice agreements 
were signed between Israel and four Arab 
States, each of which met separately with 
Israel under Bunche’s auspices. This achieve- 
ment won Dr. Bunche the Nobel Prize. But, 
regrettably, as often the case with UN decla- 
rations, the parties placed different interpre- 
tations upon the document. 

The Israelis viewed the armistice agree- 
ments as stepping stones to peace, which 
they were intended to be. So did the United 
Nations. But the Egyptians insisted that the 
armistice agreements were merely intermis- 
sions in a state of war. They argued that they 
were permitted to remain in a state of bel- 
ligerence against Israel and that Egypt there- 
fore was justified in closing the Suez Canal 
to Israel shipping. 

In a historic ruling on September 1, 1951, 
the United Nations upheld Israel's conten- 
tion when it ruled that Egypt could not block 
Israel shipping in the Suez Canal. The 
United Nations thus rejected the Egyptian 
thesis that it could remain in a state of war. 
This is the central issue of the Arab-Israel 
conflict. 

But the United Nations has been powerless 
to enforce its rule. After the 1951 decision, 
Israel tried to test. the issue again. The Soviet 
Union then protected Egypt from censure by 
using its veto. Egypt remained free to enforce 
her blockade, to persist in belligerence. 

When the United States and the Soviet 
Union joined in 1957, after the Suez war, to 
force Israel to withdraw from Sinai and from 
Sharm el-Sheikh, President Eisenhower 
promised, on February 20, 1957, that the 
Canal would remain open to all shipping. 
The Administration went on at that time to 
reinforce the commitment with the Eisen- 
hower Doctrine. 

But when we allowed the Soviet Union to 
write the 1957 settlement in Sinai, we en- 
hanced its influence, and the results were 
disastrous to the West. 

Jordan was compelled to oust its British 
officers and accept Nasser influence. 

Lebanon suffered a bloody civil war aided 
and abetted by Nasserite agents and propa- 
ganda. 

Iraq killed its pro-Western leadership in a 
savage revolt, 

As a: positive result of the 1956 war, the 
Straits of Tiran were opened to Israel ship- 
ping. This was backed by the reassurances 
of the maritime powers at the General As- 
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sembly of the United Nations, where some 
17 rose to assert that Israel had a right to 
send her ships through the Straits. UNEF 
was placed at Sharm el-Sheikh to see that 
the Straits remained open. 

The Convention on the Territorial Sea and 
Contiguous Zone, adopted by the UN Con- 
ference on the Law of the Seas on April 27, 
1958, by a 62 to 1 vote, and effective from 
September 10, 1964, declared: 

“There shall be no suspension of the in- 
nocent passage of foreign ships through 
straits which are used for international navi- 
gation between one part of the high seas and 
another part of the high seas or the ter- 
ritorial sea of a foreign state.” 

But in 1967 the garrison was blown away 
by Nasser’s boldness and irresponsibility. 
UNEF was forced to withdraw. Israel’s life 
line to Africa and the Orient was severed. 
Israel found itself surrounded and besieged 
on all frontiers. 

What became of all the solemn commit- 
ments? 

“We all know what happened. No one was 
willing to move. Israel was isolated. The six- 
day war was the inevitable conclusion. 


WHAT ABOUT THE UNITED NATIONS? 


Since its historic partition decision in 
1947, the United Nations has been unable to 
carry out its will. We who believe in the 
United Nations and a world of law have been 
dismayed by its inability to cope with Arab 
belligerence. 

But the fault does not lie with the United 
Nations alone. The Soviet Union has used its 
veto in order to block any effective action in 
the UN Security Council. The United Na- 
tions is not a judicial body; it is a parlia- 
mentary institution ruled, not by law, but 
by bloc voting. The Arab states have con- 
trived to control one-third of the votes in the 
General Assembly with a coalition of Mos- 
lem, Arab and some Afro-Asian countries. It 
is impossible for the United Nations to be an 
instrument for peace. The agencies estab- 
lished from time to time to deal with Near 
East problems have tried to maintain the 
status quo rather than to advance toward 
settlement. 

Meanwhile, the United Nations has become 
a forum for the dissemination of anti-Israel 
propaganda because its decisions invariably 
overlook or apologize for Arab aggression and 
provocation and censure Israél for her re- 
ponses. Our own country has never used the 
veto except in the case of Rhodesia. Instead 
of registering opposition to one-sided resolu- 
tions initated by the Arab states and ad- 
yocated by the Soviet Union, the United 
States has attempted to compete with the 
Soviet Union for Arab favor. It has gone 
along with consensus resolutions which write 
a deplorable anti-Israel legislative history. 
Such decisions are utilized in propaganda 
against Israel throughout the world. And 
Israel] has suffered a critical propaganda set- 
back, for it is cast in the role of violator of 
UN resolutions. 

The United StateS has not gained from 
this procedure. The radical Arabs have al- 
ways credited the Soviet Union for their sup- 
port and initiative and the United States is 
regarded as an unwilling tool and prisoner 
of diplomatic and political circumstance. 


THE ARAB REFUGEES 


Another significant aspect of the United 
Nations’ inability to deal with the problem 
has been the fact that for more than 20 years 
the United Nations has maintained centers 
for the care; rehabilitation and education of 
the Arab refugees, But it has lacked the 
determination to settle their problem by the 
only practical method—that of resettlement. 

The Arab refugees should have been re- 
settled in the many Arab lands which have 
water, oil and soil. They should have been 
welcomed by their own brethren: Instead, 
the Arab refugees were compelled to remain 
in the camps. Work projects which might 
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have integrated them into the countries 
where they found themselves were opposed 
by the Arab states. 

Instead of accepting resettlement, the ref- 
ugees were encouraged to insist on repatria- 
tion in a ritualistic repetition of an isolated 
clause—Paragraph 11—in UN resolution 191 
adopted in 1948. Those who cite that para- 
graph out of context, emphasizing the Arab 
shibboleth of repatriation, overlook the real- 
ity that the United Nations clearly intended 
that any such repatriation should be effected 
within the context of a peace settlement. 

Over and over, Administration officials in 
and out of the United Nations stressed the 
concept of repatriation: Yet they knew very 
well that any mass repatriation would have 
meant death for Israel. 

Throughout this period the United States 
has been the most generous supporter of the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
(UNRWA), putting up more than $455 mil- 
lion—about 65 percent of the total budget— 
but receiving little credit or appreciation. 
The Arab states seem to hold the United 
States guilty of aggression against them and 
therefore obligated to maintain the UNRWA 
camps. 

As a result of this lack of realism, UNRWA 
was exploited as an instrument for political 
action to project the cause of the Palestinian 
Arabs against Israel. 

Now we hear the slogan that the Palestin- 
ian Arabs are a nation which is entitled to 
self-determination. Of course, they could 
have enjoyed self-determination and estab- 
lished their own state under the provisions of 
the UN resolution in 1947. But the independ- 
ent Arab state envisaged in that resolution 
was denied life by the invasion of Trans- 
jordan, Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Lebanon, which 
wanted to seize and divide all of Palestine 
among themselves. 

The Palestinian Arabs might still have 
their own state today if they wished to as- 
sert their authority in Jordan, which was 
part of Palestine until 1922. Mr. Winston 
Churehill then.carved Transjordan away 
from Palestine to placate the angry Hussein 
family which had been embittered by the 
French mandate in Syria. 

The Palestinian Arabs could take over Jor- 
dan and restore its original name—Palestine. 
Presumably, such a Palestine state could 
negotiate with Israel for peace and secure 
borders. Instead, the program of the Palestin- 
ian terrorists calls for the establishment of 
what is euphemistically described as “a secu- 
lar state of Palestine” in which Arabs and 
Jews might live in blissful equality. However, 
the Jewish state, which we call Israel, would 
disappear under this program. Jews who 
came after 1917 would have to leave. In other 
words, the Jewish state would cease to exist. 

The irony of the Palestinian declaration is 
that no such egalitarian state exists any- 
where in the Near East today—unless it be 
the democratic state of Israel. Arab national- 
ism is intolerant of all minorities—the Copts 
in Egypt, the Kurds in Iraq, the Berbers in 
North Africa, the blacks in Sudan. The no- 
tion that Jews would have equality in’ an 
Arab state is belied by centuries of discrimi- 
nation and humiliation meted out to the 
stiff-necked Jews who refused to accept Mo- 
hammac’s teachings. 

Those who espouse the Arab cause against 
Israel try to argue that the refugee issue is 
the root cause of the conflict. In truth, the 
refugee issue arose as a result of the con- 
flict—the refusal of the Arab states to accept 
the judgment of the international commu- 
nity that the Jewish people had a right to 
restore their national life in their historic 
homeland. 

The Arabs claim that the Palestinians were 
the victims of an injustice. But Palestine, it 
must be emphasized, was never an independ- 
ent self-governing Arab country; it was part 
of an Arab empire which dominated the Mid- 
dle East for just 434 years, almost a full 900 
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years ago. For ten centuries, Palestine was 
under alien rule. For much of that period it 
was a desolate and neglected land of rocky 
eroded hillsides and mosquito-infested ma- 
larial swamps. 

The Jews, who did have self-government 
or a measure of autonomy in Palestine for 
some 2,000 years, until they were subjugated 
by the Romans—always prayed for return. 
There were always some Jews in the country. 
And when the Jews came to rebuild Palestine 
more than a century ago, much of the land 
was owned by a few rich absentee landown- 
ers, while the Arab peasants and Bedouin 
who lived in the country actually regarded 
themselves as Syrians, not Palestinians, Pales- 
tine was then known to the Arabs as south- 
ern Syria. 

Prior to the Zionist reclamation, which be- 
gan 100 years ago, Palestine was a country 
of Arab emigration. Many of the so-called 
Palestine Arabs are the sons and daughters 
of Arabs who came into Palestine from 
Lebanon, Syria, Iraq and Egypt, attracted by 
the opportunities created by the Zionist res- 
toration. 

But the major point that must be stressed 
is that the League of Nations and United Na- 
tions examined these issues and gave their 
blessing to the restoration of the Jewish 
homeland. 

Moreover, it should be emphasized that the 
Arabs won their independence in vast areas. 
There are now 18 Arab countries, as a 1968 
State Department document shows: They oc- 
cupy an area of 4,600,000 square miles, more 
than 1% times the size of the continental 
United States. They are rich in oil, water and 
fertile land. And they have room. In equity, 
they who demand self-determination for 
themselves must concede self-determination 
for others. 

Those who speak glibly of the elimination 
of the Jewish state and its replacement by 
another Arab state must ask themselves: Will 
civilization gain more by the creation of a 
19th Arab state than it will lose by the elim- 
ination of the one Jewish state, which has 
once again become the.envoy of democracy in 
the area where democracy was cradled thou- 
sands of years ago. 


U.S. AID TO ISRAEL 


There were two refugee problems in the 
Near East. While some 600,000 Arabs came out 
of Palestine, an equal number of Jewish 
refugees came into Israel in the first three 
years. Many came from the former concen- 
tration camps which were liberated when Hit- 
ler lost the war in 1945. Many of them were 
refugees from discrimination and persecution 
in Arab countries, where Jews had lived as 
second-class citizens in squalid ghettos. 

In 1951, Israel was trying to cope with this 
flood and the country was in dire economic 
straits. Israel requested economic aid from 
the United States. But the Administration 
was reluctant to agree because the Arab states 
were not asking for economic assistance at 
that time; the Administration feared that 
it would be accused of partiality toward 
Israel. $ 

And'so it was Congress—your Committee— 
which took action in 1951, despite reserva- 
tions by the State Department and over ob- 
jections of pro-Arab lobbyists who ominously 
predicted dire consequences for America and 
American economic interest in Arab coun- 
tries. 

At that time the Administration was ask- 
ing Congress to approve a grant of $50 mil- 
lion for the relief and rehabilitation of the 
Arab refugees. Your Committee requested a 
similar authorization for the Jewish refu- 
gees. While the Committee voted equal sums 
for the two groups, the money was used 
much differently. 

Israel swiftly absorbed and settled refu- 
gees; the Arab states forbade work and de- 
velopment projects. And the money given to 
the UN agency was used primarily for relief 
and thus to preserve Arab separatism. 
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We must ask whether it was really right 
and in the best interests of the Arab refugees 
themselves to continue to pour money into 
refugee camps—maintaining the status quo 
without insisting that the refugees be re- 
settled and integrated into Arab lands. 

In subsequent years, your Committee con- 
tinued to vote generous sums for Israel, and 
this confidence in Israel was amply rewarded. 
She has repaid loans. She became a show- 
case for American aid. And, in turn, she ex- 
tended technical assistance to many coun- 
tries in Latin America, in Africa, in Asia 
and in Europe. 

Your Committee realistically affirmed the 
sensible view that the Arab refugees should 
be resettled “on lands where there is room 
and opportunity for them.” These declara- 
tions are found in many Committee reports, 
both in the Senate and the House, over the 
years, 

American leaders have long advocated re- 
settlement. But Arab leaders reject it. 

In 1954, the U.S. delegation to the UN 
urged Arab governments to recognize that 
“the eventual solution of the refugee prob- 
lem Mes in a new and stronger economy for 
the Arab countries.” 

This view has been echoed by many UN 
delegates. 

On August 26, 1955, Secretary of State 
Dulles announced that the United States 
would be willing to lend Israel funds to en- 
able her to pay compensation and thus fa- 
cilitate resettlement. 

There have been many strong reports by 
Congressional committees. 

“The U.S. should serve notice that it will 
not support the return of the Arab refugees 
to their former homes within the boundaries 
of Israel under existing conditions.” (Smith- 
Prouty House subcommittee—1953) 

“A permanent solution-of the Arab refugee 
problem can only be found through rehabili- 
tation and resettlement and the committee 
has repeatedly expressed its deep concern 
over the lack.of progress in this direction.” 
(Senate Foreign Relations Committee—1955) 

“Resettlement in Arab lands with compen- 
sation. for property left in Israel is, in fact, 
the only effective and realistic way of solv- 
ing the Arab refugee problem. The fact is 
that the Arab states have for ten years used 
the Palestine refugees as political hostages. 
Nothing has been done to assist them in a 
practical way lest political leverage against 
Israel be lost.” (The Humphrey report— 
1957) 

“Unlike refugees in other parts of the 
world, the Palestine refugees are no differ- 
ent in language and social organization. from 
the other. Arabs. Resettlement, therefore, 
would be in familiar environment.” (Hays- 
O’Hara-Church House subcommittee—1958) 

The House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
said in 1961: 

“Progress towards a final solution remains 
regrettably slow . . . The committee believes 
that the vast majority of the refugees will 
eventually have to be resettled in lands 
where there is room and opportunity for 
them.” 

The Democratic platforms in 1956, 1960 
and 1964 called for resettlement in countries 
“where there is room and opportunity for 
them.” 

Regrettably, the Department of State did 
not insist on resettlement long ago. If it-had, 
the Arab states might have been forced to 
face up to their responsibility. It is ironic 
that today rich Arab states like Kuwait, 
Saudi Arabia and Libya provide only token 
sums for UNRWA, and that the Soviet Un- 
ion—the great friend of the Arabs—puts up 
not a single.ruble..... 

Since Khartoum, the three oil-rich Arab 
states have been making annual contribu- 
tions of $266 million to Nasser and $112 
million to Hussein: $84 million from Libya; 
$154 million from Kuwait; $140 million from 
Saudi Arabia. 

Yet, over the years, Libya has contributed 
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only $464,000 to UNRWA, Saudi Arabia has 
given only $3,404,303, and Kuwait has do- 
nated only $1,922,860. 

The Arab states and the Soviet Union are 
more interested in war against Israel than 
in the alleviation of the misery of the home- 
less Arabs, 


THE REFUGEES BECOME SOLDIERS 


Some years ago the Arab states started 
to convert the refugees into soldiers. While 
UNRWA provided rations, the Arab states 
offered arms and ammunition. 

Your Committee protested against the mis- 
use of UNRWA funds to finance the training 
of refugee warriors. Objections were voiced 
at the United Nations. And there was an 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act, 
drafted by your Committee, which forbade 
the use of U.S. funds contributed to UNRWA 
for the purpose of maintaining refugees who 
were being trained to go to war against 
Israel. But to no avail. UNRWA “complied” 
with the mandate of Congress with brazen 
indirection. It calculated the amount spent 
on rations for the training of the refugees 
and it then entered into a side deal with 
the Arab states to procure additional sums 
for this purpose so that it could piously as- 
sure you that U.S. funds were not being used 
for this unholy purpose. 

Your Committee repeatedly protested the 
fraudulent use of UNRWA funds for the dead 
and departed. But UNRWA feared to lay down 
the law and it was not until 1967, when many 
of the refugee centers in the West Bank and 
Gaza were under the jurisdiction of Israel, 
that there was some real progress toward 
rectification of the rolls and elimination of 
ration fraud. 

In the meantime, the refugee children were 
offered a unique education. They were in- 
doctrinated with Hate Israel mathematics, 
geography and history. An international 
agency was thus misused as an incubator 
for a nationalism which was postulated—not 
on & historic past—but largely on violent 
Jew-hatred. 

There are all kinds of nationalisms—some 
benign and some baneful. Those who speak 
glibly of recognizing the Palestinians as a 
national entity should consider their objec- 
tives. 

WHAT THE TERRORISTS SAY 

Yasser Arafat said on May 5, 1969: 

“The main objective of El Fatah is to 
liquidate completely the political, economic 
and social existence of the Zionist base.” 

In Morocco, on Aug. 19, 1969, he said: 

“The objective of our war at this stage is 
to do away with the social, economic and 
political fortress of Israel in a long and pro- 
tracted war which must of necessity end in 
success.” 

Dr. George Habash, in Beirut, Dec. 22, 
1969, said: 

“We wage a national democratic war of 
liberation of a Socialist mature; the objec- 
tive is to put an end to Israel’s existence as 
a hostile, racist, robber state which is con- 
nected with world imperialism.” 


INCREASE NEED FOR MINERAL 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
recently I received a letter from Profes- 
sor Ferron A. Olson, head of the depart- 


ment of mineral engineering at the Uni- 
versity of Utah indicating the need for 


increased emphasis for mineral science 
and technology. He stated, that “there is 
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a danger that because minerals produc- 
tion is linked so closely with pollution 
that irreparable damage will be done in 
mineral science and technology. I doubt 
that any citizen in this country is more 
concerned about pollution than I am but 
the answer certainly is not to reduce 
metallurgy research funds from the Bu- 
reau of Mines or similar action to reduce 
research. Pollution associated with min- 
erals can only be conquered through fur- 
ther research in metallurgy, mining and 
other disciplines in the minerals area.” 

He continued, “Possibly of greatest 
concern to me is the manpower situation. 
On the basis of this I am enclosing a 
brochure illustrating the upward trend 
we have caused at the University of Utah 
in the field of metallurgical engineering. 
The situation is also the same with re- 
gards to mining engineering at this in- 
stitution. We are very pleased that we 
have been able to do this. However, to 
continue this growth ‘in metallurgy it is 
necessary that we have undergraduate 
scholarships. I should like to propose that 
a move be made to have the Government 
assist with scholarship moneys in mineral 
science and technology. As the attached 
brochure points out if used properly 
scholarships provide a strong base from 
which students can be drawn into disci- 
plines represented by mineral science 
and technology. 

Last October the Committee on Min- 
eral Sciences and Technology of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences issued a re- 
port on the subject, “Mineral Science and 
Technology—Needs, Challenges and Op- 
portunities.” Pointing out the serious 
condition of mineral science and tech- 
nology in our country, the report indi- 
cates a current need of 360 professionals 
per year in mineral engineering and ex- 
tractive metallurgy—and a supply of only 
175 per year. The report stated that “The 
country is not running out of mineral 
resources but out of mineral technology 
needed for their profitable production 
and processing in world competition. The 
United States must change this trend by 
invigorating mineral engineering educa- 
tion and research.” 

The brochure:and a summary of the 
National Academy of Science study fol- 
low: 

A Bie Jc B To BE DONE FoR THE MINERAL 
INDUSTRIES 

The cover chart illustrates the supply of 
and need for persons with bachelor’s degrees 
in mineral science and engineering in the 
United States**,* The extrapolated curves 
are sobering and illustrate the problem min- 
eral industries face. As was forcefully 
stated in a report by the Committee on 
Mineral Science and Technology to the Na- 
tional Academy, of- Sciences October 10, 
1969: * “The country is not running out of 
mineral resources but out of mineral tech- 
nology needed for their profitable production 
and processing in world competition: The 
United States must change this trend by 
invigorating mineral engineering education 
and research.” 

MINERAL SCIENCE ENROLLMENT UP AT 
UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

Vigorous proselyting using a scholarship 

program has reversed this trend of national 


decrease in production of metallurgical en- 
gineers at the University of Utah. It has es- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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tablished and sustained an upward enroll- 
ment trend in the period from 1967 to 1969, 
as shown in Figure 1. Figure 2 shows the 
growth in undergraduate scholarships. re- 
quired to effect this, but as shown in figure 
3 the increased scholarships did not change 
the fraction of students supported by schol- 
arships since the total number of students 
was also increased. Retention of students 
recruited from high schools is excellent, as 
indicated in Figure 4. The surge of students 
from the freshman class of 1967 to the Junior 
class of 1969 should produce a marked in- 
crease in metallurgical engineers at this in- 
stitution, commencing June 1971 as is con- 
cluded in Figure 5. Thus, this effective 
proselyting program based on scholarships 
seems worthy of support. 


RECRUITING SUSTAINS UPWARD TREND 


The present technique of recruiting was 
initiated by the University of Utah Depart- 
ment of Mineral Engineering in January 
1967. Counselors or science teachers were in- 
vited from eight of the local city high schools 
to a luncheon in which the scholarship pro- 
gram was explained and the field of metal- 
lurgical engineering and its future was clear- 
ly presented. Subsequently, members of the 
departmental staff were assigned to the ma- 
jor high schools in the Salt Lake Valley and 
some adjoining schools. While various ap- 
proaches were used by the different staff 
members, the best results were obtained 
when the staff member arranged to talk to 
a number of the top science students at 
the respective high schools. For example, 
at a typical high school the assigned staff 
member has talked for the past three years 
to groups numbering from 30 to as many 
as about 80 students, all outstanding science 
students. These talks are of a scientific or 
engineering nature, coupled with a brief 
sales pitch for metallurgical engineering and 
a comment about the scholarship program. 
Interested students submit a scholarship 
application and a week or two later are in- 
dividually interviewed by the metallurgy 
staf member to determine the winning 
scholars. 


SCHOLARSHIPS PROVIDE MARGIN OF 
EXCELLENCE 


The scholarship program which is vital 
to proselyting consists principally at the 
present time of D.C. Jackling Scholarships; 
35 of the present 38 undergraduate scholar- 
ships are of this type. With the D.C. Jackling 
Scholarship, students are awarded tuition 
scholarships for the freshman and sopho- 
more years, which at the present time is 
$480.00 per year, and $750.00 per year for 
the junior and senior years. To maintain the 
scholarship the students must maintain a 
“B” average. 

Additionally, should the student lose his 
scholarship, he may regain it when the re- 
quired grade point average is regained. This 
rarely occurs, but does stimulate students 
to remain during the early years of school- 
ing, acting as an incentive until they can 
really understand the metallurgical engi- 
neering field. 

It is believed that the marked increase 
in the number of freshman students not 
supported by scholarships which rose from 
18 in 1966 to 33 in 1968 and 28 in 1969 is 
largely due to the vigor of the proselyting 
effort and scholarship program. 

Additionally, some high school students 
not receiving scholarships registered in met- 
allurgical engineering because their peers of 
superior attainment did. This program not 
only produced more undergraduates but pro- 
duced superior undergraduates due to the 
caliber of students attracted by the schol- 
arships. 

SUPPORT REQUIRED TO PRODUCE 20 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


` On the basis of the results shown in Fig- 
ures 3 and 4 one can deduce the number of 
scholarships required to produce a given 
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number of metallurgical engineers, f.e., to 
produce 20 per year. For this, a conserva- 
tive retention factor of 0.8 and a basis of 
scholarship support of 0.4 for seniors, 0.5 
for juniors, 0.6 for sophomores and 0.8 for 
freshmen is used. The support level takes 
into account the decreasing fraction of stù- 
dents supported as the student progresses. 
It is at a slightly greater fractional support 
than shown in Figure 3 because the planned 
marked increase in students and because the 
wave of superior students expected requires 
an increased fraction of support for the up- 
per classes over that given for the students 
summarized in Figure 3. Also, on the basis 
of the number of seniors registered each Fall 
as shown in Figure 1, and the graduates pro- 
duced the following Spring (Figure 5), the 
factor of 0.8 is used for the fraction of 
seniors graduating; this is the same as the 
retention figure for the undergraduate 
classes. Thus, to graduate 20 metallurgical 
engineers, 25 seniors would be required of 
which 10 would be on scholarships. To pro- 
duce such a class of seniors would require 
30 juniors of which 15 would be supported. 
Similarly, the sophomore and freshman 
classes would number 38 and 48 respectively 
with the respective numbers of scholarships 
being 23 and 38. This would lead to an 
under-graduate enrollment four years hence 
of 141 and require 86 scholarships. 

With a program of tuition scholarships of 
$480.00 for the freshman and sophomore 
years—followed by added incentive sums of 
$750.00 for the junior and senior years, the 
program would cost $48,000.00 per year and 
require $2,400.00 per metallurgical engineer 
produced. 

Using a figure of $50,000.00, on the basis 
of possible increased tuition, $2,500.00 would 
be required per metallurgical engineering 
produced. This is a reasonable price for in- 
dustry or other supporters if the desired 
engineers could be produced. 

Should out-of-state students be encour- 
aged as has been recommended,‘ the cost 
per student would be much greater, depend- 
ing on the extent of support. Tuition is now 
$1,265.00 per academic year for out-of-state 
students and additional help required could 
raise this to as much as $2,500.00 per year 
per student supported—or about 4 times as 
much as for local students. This factor is 
not considered here but is worthy of study. 

AN INVESTMENT IN THE FUTURE 

The problem facing metallurgical engineer- 
ing at the University of Utah is that funds 
are needed to implement this envisioned 
and needed growth. The staff and facilities 
justify such growth. Remember that $10,- 
000.00 should produce at least 4 outstanding 
metallurgical engineers. Will you consider a 
grant to the Department of Mineral En- 
gineering at the University of Utah to help 
accomplish this goal by 1974? 
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The art, science and technology utilized in 
the production, upgrading and reduction to 
primary consumer products of mineral re- 
sources is generally termed mineral science 
and technology. It encompasses the fields of 
mining, mineral beneficiation, extractive 
metallurgy, ceramics, mineral fluids produc- 
tion, fuel science and technology, and min- 
eral economics. Together these fields com- 
prise the inner range of a spectrum of science 
and engineering, dealing with the finding, 
winning, conversion and utilization of min- 
eral resources, as indicated in Figure 1. The 
status of mineral science and technology in 
the United States is the subject of this re- 
port, with special attention given to the 
situation in universities. 

Mineral resources are analogous in many 
respects to agricultural resources. Develop- 
ment of the science and technology as ap- 
plied to agriculture has been on a large and 
broad scale for many decades, with continu- 
ous federal and state appropriations to a col- 
lege of agriculture in each state, and strong, 
well-funded federal and state agricultural 
organizations. Mineral science and technology 
has had no such support, with consequent 
waste of mineral resources, widespread acid- 
mine-water pollution of streams from aban- 
doned mines, continuing mine disasters, and 
a falling behind by the United States in the 
technology of extraction and primary proc- 
essing of many mineral resources. The U.S. 
Bureau of Mines has had inadequate funding 
in recent decades for the task expected of it. 
Responsibility for federal mineral policy is 
fragmented. State governments support very 
little effort in the field; many of the com- 
panies that comprise the U.S. mineral in- 
dustry are small, and few are in a position 
to engage in or support massive programs of 
research and development, In fact, only a 
few major oil companies and a dozen or so 
metal and ceramic companies can be singled 
out as major contributors to scientific and 
technological advances in their own major 
lines of endeavor. 
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In addition to the need for wise use of our 
nonrenewable mineral resources, which 
represent an important trust and respon- 
sibility for each generation, it should be of 
some concern that imports of mineral prod- 
ucts have in recent years been rising much 
more rapidly than exports. The situation is 
not so much the result of exhaustion of the 
country’s mineral reserves as it is of our not 
developing the needed technology for effi- 
cient extraction, processing, and utilization 
of the resources we have. 

The above situation is generally known, 
but the United States continues to make no 
significant move toward reversing the trend 
of deterioration in mineral engineering edu- 
cation and research in the universities or to- 
ward developing an energetic federal and 
state research-and-devyelopment program in 
mineral science and technology. Of para- 
mount importance at the present time are a 
strong government program directed at de- 
veloping the human resources involved (i.e., 
personnel trained in the fields of mineral 
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science and technology) and a simultaneous 
program to develop the knowledge needed for 
the development and wise use of the coun- 
try’s solid, liquid, and gaseous mineral re- 
sources. The full resources of the nation, 
including the many presently scattered 
throughout the industry, must be brought to 
bear on coordinated solutions of the national 
and international problems in the mineral 
field that lie ahead. 

The limited extent to which resources in 
men and money are being brought to bear 
on our mineral resources problems, and the 
present unsatisfactory state of mineral sci- 
ence and technology, can be gathered from 
the following summary statements on: the 
present U.S. resources in mineral scientists 
and engineers; the way the United States is 
organized to train men and develop the tech- 
nology in the mineral fields; the funding 
picture for mineral science and engineering 
research, and conclusions regarding the sta- 
tus and needs of mineral science and tech- 
nology in the United States. 
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RESOURCES IN MINERAL ENGINEERS AND 
SCIENTISTS 

There are approximately 65,000 mineral en- 
gineers and scientists in the United States. 
About 80 percent of these are engaged in re- 
search, development, and production in the 
mineral industries, 7 percent are employed 
by government, 6 percent are located at edu- 
cational institutions, and 7 percent have 
other employment. The total number is in- 
creasing about five percent per year, as indi- 
cated by membership data of the American 
Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and 
Petroleum Engineers (AIME) and the Ameri- 
can Ceramic Society. The total graduated 
each year from mineral engineering and sci- 
ence curricula, however, is not increasing. 
The total number of B.S. degrees granted 
decreased to a minimum of 1,267 in 1963- 
1964 and has recovered only slightly since 
then, despite inclusion of “materials en- 
gineering” degrees with metallurgy in the 
last two years (see Table 1). 


TABLE 1.—NUMBER OF BACHELOR'S DEGREES GRANTED IN MINERAL SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING, 1956-66! 


Mining Petroleum 
engi- engi- 


Total neering neering 


1 Basic source of data is U.S. Office of Education. 
? Includes materials engineering. 


With the production of graduates in the 
mineral fields static and employment of en- 
gineers and scientists in the mineral indus- 
tries increasing, it is evident that the industry 
is absorbing increasing numbers trained in 
other flelds despite an expressed strong pref- 
erence by employees for graduates of mineral 
engineering and science curricula. 

The decrease in total bachelor’s degree 
production during the past decade (Table 
1) is alarming and presents a baffling prob- 
lem to the mineral industries. That there is 
a relatively small number of graduates per 
year in mineral engineering as compared 
with the number of engineers and scientists 
working in the mineral fields is indicated by 
a comparison with the field of chemstry. 
Using figures available in a recent report, 
the ratio in 1964 of professional chemists in 
the United States (125,000) to B.S. degrees 
in chemistry granted that year (8,500) was 
approximately 15, This ratio for mineral en- 
gineering is about 50, meaning that there is 
only one mineral engineer graduated each 
year for 50 professionals in the field. Inas- 
much as a strong demand is said to exist for 
B.S.-degree chemists, an exceedingly strong 
demand must exist for B.S.-degree mineral 
engineers. 

Enrollment in the mineral enginering cur- 
ricula is discouragingly small at the typical 
educational institution, commonly a state 
university, having one or more of these cur- 
ricula. This low enrollment has caused the 
demise of bachelor-degree pr: in min- 
ing at nine universities in the 5-year period 
of 1962-1967, leaving now only 17 accredited 
curricula in the country. 

Among mineral engineering departments 
at universities, the median number of upper- 
class majors in the fall of 1967 varied from 
12 in mining to 29 in petroleum engineering. 
The number in the senior class is about half 
this number, or 6 to 14. A department having 
this relatively small number in a graduating 
class and without large enrollment in “serv- 
ice” courses is. considered by modern state 
universities as being of marginal size. For 
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Metallur- 
gical engi- 
neering 


Geological 
engi- 
neering 


Ceramic 
engi- 


neering Total 


1,391 
1, 267 
36 


1,4. 
1,351 


Metallur- 
gical engi- 
neering 


Petroleum Geological 
engi- i 
neering 


Mining 
engi- 
neering 


Ceramic 
engi- 
neering 


228 721 
158 686 
174 2851 
133 1781 


4,137 7,091 1, 705 


3 From Ceramic Education Council of American Ceramic Society. 


many of those university departments where 
the number of seniors is below the median, 
enrollment must increase or the curriculum 
will be surely abandoned in the next few 
years. (See Chapter 6 for further details.) 
ORGANIZATION OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH IN 
MINERAL SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
UNIVERSITIES 

Sixty-two educational institutions have 
undergraduate curricula in one or more of 
the mineral engineering fields as listed in the 
1967 annual report of the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. A graduate and 
research program is generally also present. In 
distribution, size, and organization ar- 
rangement these are notably nonuniform. 
For example, one university has seven sepa- 
rate departments with a graduate and re- 
search program as well as an undergraduate 
curriculum in each of: mining, mineral prep- 
aration, petroleum and natural gas engineer- 
ing, metallurgy, ceramic science, fuel science, 
and mineral economics; in addition there is 
a graduate program in solid-state science 
which is administratively coordinated with 
ceramic science, metallurgy, and fuel science. 
On the other hand, 35 institutions have de- 
partments in only one of these fields, usually 
metallurgy. Not uncommonly, research in 
metallurgy and ceramics is done in a mate- 
rials science or materials engineering depart- 
ment, in which case the metallurgy research 
is likely to be entirely physical metallurgy. 

Curricula in mining, petroleum engineer- 
ing, and extractive metallurgy (including 
process and chemical metallurgy) exist in a 
relatively small number of universities, typi- 
cally have few students, and almost half of 
the graduate students in these three fields are 
foreign (see Tables 2 and 5, pp. 62 and 65). 
For example, in the fall of 1967, 17 educa- 
tional institutions had accrediated curricula 
in mining engineering. The median number 
of seniors was approximately six. There were 
at the same time 19 graduate programs in 
mining, the median department having eight 
graduate students with 48 percent of them 
foreign. 

Ceramics and physical metallurgy curricula 


are in a better position both in number of 
students and in outside support of research 
and graduate work. The percentage of foreign 
graduate students is less—about 14 percent. 
These two fields are a part of the materials 
science and engineering wave in education 
funded especially by the Department of De- 
fense in recent years but also by other fed- 
eral agencies. The large materials science lab- 
oratories established at universities with fed- 
eral funds almost all emphasize physical met- 
allurgy and solid-state physics. The non- 
metallic inorganic materials field (ceramics) 
has caught only the fringe, and extractive 
metallurgy has completely missed this devel- 
opment. Established ceramics departments 
where a strong background, interest, and 
competence in the field is naturally present 
have in general been passed over in this 
large funding of materials science during the 
past decade. 

Fuel science and mineral economics are 
ordinarily not separate curricula. Both, how- 
ever, are exceedingly important fields in the 
future of our economy and should be fos- 
tered and financially supported at universi- 
ties. The Bureau of Mines is well known for 
its research in both fields and logically should 
become involved in support of these gradu- 
ate and research programs in universities. 

GOVERNMENT 

The Bureau of Mines was established 
within the Department of the Interior by 
act’ of Congress in 1910. This Bureau was 
clearly intended to serve as the mineral sci- 
ence and technology arm of the federal gov- 
ernment. However, there are several other 
agencies within the Department of Interior 
that also report, as does the Bureau of Mines, 
to the Assistant Secretary for Mineral Re- 
sources. These agencies include: the Geologi- 
cal Survey, the Office of Coal Research, the 
Office of Oil and Gas, the Office of Minerals 
and Solid Fuels, the Office of Water Resources 
Research, and the Oil Import Administration. 
Consequently, the Bureau of Mines is orga- 
nizationally &t a level where it finds difficulty 
in exerting major influence on national min- 
eral policy considerations. Moreover, in re- 
cent years the Bureau of Mines has had 
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several directors, some of whom served for 
relatively short periods; additionally, it has 
also undergone several internal reorganiza- 
tions. Further, it has received grossly inade- 
quate financial support for the job to be 
done. 

Many other federal departments and agen- 
cies have’ or can have major impact on the 
mineral industry through regulations or sup- 
port: the Tariff Commission, the Federal 
Power Commission, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the Department of Commerce, 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department’ of Transportation, 
the Justice Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the State Department and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, to name several but by 
no means all. 

Within every state one or more agencies 
have some jurisdiction over the mineral in- 
dustry. Every. state is concerned) with taxa- 
tion and safety, ‘some are concerned with 
regulation of production and many are con- 
cerned with providing adequate supplies of 
minerals to attract and to hold industry. 
Most of the effective state research pro- 
grams in mineral engineering are operated 
by agencies affiliated with universities, and 
in some cases the state research is closely 
integrated with the state university pro- 
gram. State research In*mineral science and 
technology is commonly directed toward 
problems of local interest, and in some cases 
directed toward the’ advancement of the 
mineral industries within the state in com- 
petition with other states. This arrangement 
has a particular advantage to the local in- 
dustries because it allows close association 
between the localized industry and the re- 
search agency. In quality of personnel and 
facilities, the range within state agencies 
is from highest quality to inadequate. Also, 
with only a few exceptions, the level of fi- 
nancial support, falls far short of the job that 
needs to be done within the state. 


INDUSTRY 


A few of the mineral companies have 
modern, well-staffed research laboratories. 
Laboratories of. several of the major petro- 
leum, steel, and glass companies are exam- 
ples, In addition, companies in several of the 
industries have banded together in an or- 
ganization to support research for the whole 
industry, for example, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute and the Glass Container Re- 
search Corporation, with annual expendi- 
tures, respectively, of approximately $3,000,- 
000 and $325,000. Companies also turn for 
contract research to the nonprofit research 
organizations, 


FUNDING OF MINERAL SCIENCE AND ENGINEEER-_ 


ING RESEARCH 


Research on mineral resources is similar 
in many respects to research in agriculture. 
In both cases an agency of the federal goy- 
ernment was created with a responsibility 
for carrying out research—The U.S. Bureau 
of Mines and the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Fortunately for this country and 
the world; agricultural research is supported 
in each state by federal appropriations, a 
practice begun in 1887 with passage of the 
Hatch Act, which provided an annual ap- 
propriation for the Agricultural Experiment 
Station established at the land grant col- 
lege in each state, Unfortunately, no such 
provision for support of mineral resources 
research at the land grant colleges or mining 
schools was made, 

Funding of university research in mineral 
science and engineering is relatively small 
and comes from a variety of sources, Total 
extra-university funding of all mineral 
science and engineering research at univer- 
sities, exclusive of physical metallurgy; was 
at an annual rate of only approximately $11 
million in the;fall of 1967 (see Table 9).'The 
total. outside research support of all grad- 
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uate and research programs in mining de- 
partments was $681,000, of which $272,000 
was from the federal government. The fed- 
eral support figure for petroleum engineer- 
ing is similar, and for extractive metallurgy 
it is about twice as much. According to a re- 
cent NSF report, “On the average approxi- 
mately $1 million in Federal funds is asso- 
ciated with the award of seyen doctorates in 
science and engineering.” Federal support of 
graduate work in mining and petroleum en- 
gineering is therefore sufficient for only two 
Ph.D’s per year. nationally in each of these 
fields if the programs received average fed- 
eral funding per Ph.D. candidate, and for 
about four Ph.D’s in extractive metallurgy. 
The NSF figure of course includes programs 
in physics, oceanography, astronomy and 
other high-cost research areas, In chemistry 
the cost is much less; it is estimated that 
not over $30,000* per Ph.D. is contributed 
by the federal government. In mining and 
petroleum where there are now. granted 
about 20 Ph.D. degrees per year in each field, 
the federal contribution per degree is only 
about $15,000. The federal support per grad- 
uate student per year in mining, extractive 
metallurgy, and petroleum engineering was 
less than $2,000 in 1967 as compared with 
approximately $6,000 for chemistry gradu- 
ate students in 1964.” On-any basis, graduate 
programs in mineral science and engineer- 
ing receive comparatively little federal sup- 
port, and this may partly account for the 
lack of attractiveness of mineral engineering 
to graduate students. 

In federal laboratories, research in min- 
eral science and technology is largely the 
responsibility of the Bureau of Mines. In 
fiscal year 1968, approximately $36 million 
was spent (Table 14, p. 83). It is noteworthy 
that. expenditures for research in the Bureau 
of Mines have decreased from 3 percent of 
the federal research-and-development budg- 
et in 1940 to 0.2 percent in 1968. The Bureau 
of Mines effort.is concentrated in mining, ex- 
tractive metallurgy, and fuel science ‘and 
technology. 

Comparable industrial research expendi- 
ture figures are not available. The Office of 
Coal Research of the Department of the In- 
terior provided $10.7 million im ‘fiscal year 
1968 for contract ‘research and development 
largely with industrial laboratories’ Funds 
for research and development in “1966: in 
four broad categories are-shown in Table 19, 
p. 88. Punds expended for research in the 
mineral industries seem relatively small. Re- 
search-and-development expenditures - in 
1966, expressed as percentages of net sales, 
were 1.0 percent in petroleum refining and 
extraction; 1.7 percent“in stone, clay, and 
glass products; and 0.8 percent in primary 
metals, compared, for example, to 4.0 per- 
cent in the chemicals and allied products 
industries. 

CONCLUSION 


In past decades the United States has held 
the lead or has been in an excellent competi- 
tive position in virtually all aspects of min- 
eral science and technology. Studies by our 
panels indicate that this is still true in petro- 
leum production, but in several other fields 
the United States is losing out. The mineral 
resources exist. It is the technology of min- 
eral extraction and processing that is not 
advancifig fast enough to keep U.S. mineral 
production and our mineral industries at 
the forefront.’ In addition to mineral pro- 
duction, tremendous opportunities exist for 
developing the technologies that will make 
possible better general use of the solid earth, 
and the United States should be moving on 
this broad front. A recent report, for ex- 
ample, emphasizes the importance of ac- 
celerating the development of rapid-excava- 
tion technology, and earlier reports’. have 
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shown the need for increased geological, geo- 
physical, and geochemical research on the 
upper layers of the continental crust—re- 
search which will provide the long-range, 
basic information needed for mineral-re- 
source evaluation and also will contribute 
substantially to mineral technology. 

Of particular concern are the deteriorating 
situation of mineral engineering and science 
in universities and the lack of an appro- 
priateiy organized and funded federal estab- 
lishment for mineral science and technology. 
Regarding the former, the picture in mining 
engineering is especially serious. From 1937 
until 1962 there were from 30 to 26 ac- 
credited university departments . teaching 
mining engineering, and during those years 
as many as 500 first-degree mining engineers 
were graduated annually. The erosion since 
1962 has become extremely critical, with only 
17 departments left in 1967 and only 138 
bachelor degrees granted. 

At the same time, the demand for mining 
engineers has remained steady, A sampling 
of 55 companies in 1964 indicated an esti- 
mated 10-year requirement of 162 mining 
engineers per year for those companies alone. 

One of the reasons for low enrollment in 
mining is that students in approximately 
two thirds of the states must attend college 
in another state to obtain a degree in min- 
ing engineering. These students ordinarily 
face the handicaps of paying a higher, out- 
of-state tuition and of more difficult admis- 
sion within an out-of-state student quota, 
More students would no doubt enroll in this 
field if arrangements were made to elimi- 
nate these penalties. 

In these fields of mining research, machin- 
ery manufacturers and mining companies 
do research directed toward meeting ror- 
mal foreseeable commercial needs, but the 
more basic engineering research that might 
be done in universities is on a very small 
Scale. Federal funds for modern research 
equipment and facilities and for graduate- 
student stipends Is a pressing néed at the 
few mining schools remaining. 

In the field of nonmetallic materials (ce- 
ramics research), a study of published litera- 
ture by the Panel on Non-Metallic Materials * 
shows that the United States is constantly 
falling farther behind the Soviet Union in 
quantity of scientific and engineering papers 
published in this fleld. In universities the 
problem with the nonmetallic materials pro- 
gram is partly one of organization and ad- 
ministrative concepts, The field is one where 
an interdisciplinary approach is highly de- 
sirable. It is a field where coupling with in- 
dustry is a great advantage for support and 
stimulation of the university programs. 

The position of extractive metallurgy ts 
clearly unsatisfactory. Although the United 
States occupied a dominant position in this 
technology before World War TI, the major 
Significant postwar developments with few 
exceptions, have originated abroad. The 
competitive position of the United States rel- 
ative to major foreign groups is deteriorat- 
ing. This worrisome trend will not be easily 
reversed inasmuch as current research publi- 
cations show proportionately greater activity 
in this fleld In Western Europe, the Soviet 
Union, and Japan. Metallurgy departments 
in universities may look reasonably healthy 
because of current significant support of 
physical metallurgy by government agencies, 
but the numbers of extractive metallurgy 
graduates and the extent of research activity 
in U.S. educational centers has declined to 
the extent that effective continuing opera- 
tion is’ threatened. It does not appear that 
current academic, industrial, and govern- 
ment research or student enrollments are 
adequate ‘to meet the future requirements 
of our national goals. Federal support 
through traineeships and research grants to 
the extractive metallurgy programs still ac- 
tive is an immediate need. 
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Although the position of petroleum engi- 
neering in the universities is very similar to 
that of mining and extractive metallurgy, 
U.S. technology has maintained its pre- 
eminence in the field through the very ex- 
tensive research carried out principally by 
petroleum companies. The Committee does 
not believe that petroleum engineering cur- 
ricula should be allowed to shrink and dis- 
appear. There is, however, a need for a more 
interdisciplinary approach to the large prob- 
lem of the extraction, movement, and storage 
of fluids within the earth’s crust and the 
transmission of these fluids. Combining uni- 
versity work in hydrogeology and petroleum 
engineering, for example, could be of great 
benefit for both and could stimulate the 
development of a larger, broader group of 
students and faculty with more chance for 
support from federal and state agencies. 

The role of the federal government is 
bound to be of. major significance in the 
development of mineral science and tech- 
nology in the United States, as it has been:in 
the field of agriculture, but strong actions 
must be taken soon to avoid costly crash pro- 
grams later. The, important element is to 
plan so that we can do things in: time and 
avoid jumping from one crisis to another. 
Consider the following: (a) The United 
States is the largest producer, consumer, and 
importer of minerals-and fuels) in the free 
world. (b) By 1985 the nation’s mineral and 
fuel requirements will nearly double (see 
Figure. 2). (c) Facilities to produce the in- 
creased supply require, on the average, about 
5 to 10 years of lead time and about $100 
million per venture to bring them into pro- 
ductivity. (d) Because foreign ores are richer 
and readily adaptable to proven technology, 
because foreign labor is cheaper, and because 
tax and other financial concessions are pos- 
sible abroad, a substantial part of U.S. ex- 
ploration and investment for facilities in the 
future is being made in foreign countries. (e) 
If present trends continue, the nation's abil- 
ity to produce-minerals from domestic sources 
will not remain static, but in Some cases, will 
disappear. 
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FIGURE 2.—Projected U.S. consumption of minerals (in terms 
of constant 1966 dollars) 


Because of the critical problems facing the 
nation with respect to future shortages of 
minerals.and the growing dependence on 
foreign sources of these minerals, it is in 
the national interest for the federal govern- 
ment to foster and, encourage (a) the devel- 
opment of an economically sound and stable 
mining and minerals industry, (b) the or- 
derly development of mineral resources and 
reserves necessary to assure satisfaction of 
industrial and security needs, and (c) min- 
eral science and engineering research to pro- 
mote the wise and efficient use of the na- 
tion's mineral resources. 
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The desired national mineral technology 
program should have many elements, such 
as federal research grant and traineeship 
programs at universities, a federal matching 
grant program. with states to stimulate 
local mineral-technology research-and-devel- 
opment activities, and a far greater research 
effort by the Bureau of Mines on under- 
ground environments. 

One of the pressing critical needs is.a Na- 
tional Minerals Reference Center, located in 
the office of the Assistant Secretary for Min- 
eral Resources. This should be a central, 
well-staffed information service to advise 
legislators and the executive branch of the 
government and to provide information and 
analytical services needed by policymakers. 
At present, efforts in this field are scattered 
among several agencies, principally the Bu- 
reau of Mines, the Geological Survey, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department of 
State, the Atomic, Energy Commission, the 
Department of Defense, the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, and the General Services 
Administration. 

The Committee’also recognizes the need for 
a continuing advisory group representing the 
mineral scierice and technology community 
to provide advice on the state and needs of 
mineral scleneé ahd technology in the coun- 
try, to aid in identifying the issues affecting 
the national minerals posture, and to help 
in resolving the problems that threaten both 
the adequacy and the dependability of the 
nation’s supply of minerals and mineral 
fuels. This advisory group should probably 
be a part of the National Research Council, 
With recommendations channeled through 
normal procedures of the Council. Alter- 
nately; this advisory group might take the 
form of a Minerals Advisory Board appointed 
by the Secretary of the Interior'to provide 
counsel to’ the government. 

Finally, the Secretary: of the Interior 
should provide the Congress with an annual 
report on the state of the mining and min- 
erals industry,including a statement of the 
trend in utilization and depletion of mineral 
resources, together with such recommenda- 
tions for legislative programs as may be nec- 
essary to meet the mineral demands of the 
nation in the years to come. 
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REPORT FROM WASHINGTON 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I have 
just completed my special “Report From 
Washington,” which will go out to all 
postal patrons in my district in a few 
days, and I would like to make it avail- 
able for readers of the Recorp. Naturally 
I am not including the photographs con- 
tained in the report, but the cutlines are 
included. 

REPORT FROM WASHINGTON, JULY 1970 


DEAR FRIENDS: Since you received my 1970 
Report from Washington in February, many 
important matters have come before the Con- 
gress, and I would like to discuss some of the 
issues with you in this special four-page 
report. 

There are many world and national prob- 
lems unsolved, but nonetheless, I feel there 
are several areas where improvements can be 
made in the 1970's if we continue to work 
together. 

An all-important issue we face as a Nation 
is Improving the quality of our environment. 
When we consider the environment, we en- 
vision. fresh air, clean water, plenty of whole- 
some and adequate natural resources. for 
both industry and recreation with lots of 
elbow room. 

But present day realities force us to also 
consider the unpleasant aspects of our en- 
vironment—eongested cities, dirty rivers and 
lakes, polluted air and intense noise. 

I am deeply concerned over the conditions 
of our environmental surroundings, and have 
joined in co-sponsoring seven bills to help 
remedy these problems. 

Two very important issues I discussed with 
you in my February report were the Vietnam 
war and inflation, and they are still of pri- 
mary. concern to all of us. 

In my opinion, inflation and the war are 
the two top problems we must solve. We must 
assure that a just and honorable peace is 
speedily obtained in Vietnam, and we must 
do everything within our power to ease the 
impact of inflation. > 

I have always supported the`Presidëént's 
withdrawal ‘plan and I will continue to do 
so because we must constantly work toward 
the goal of bringing all of our American fight- 
ing men back homie. 

Below and on the following pages, I have 
discussed other important matters which 
I hope will be of interest to you: 


SOME 60,000 HAVE ATTENDED MY “OPEN DOOR” 
MEETINGS 


When I was. first elected to Congress, I 
said that my door would always be open to 
all of the people, and I am pleased that this 
policy has given me the opportunity to assist 
you with your problems down through the 
years. 

I thoroughly enjoy my “Open Door” ses- 
Sions, although they involve many hours of 
hard work, both for me and my fine staff. We 
set up an office in the courthouse of each 
county, and I meet with the people on a 
first-come, first-served basis. Often our 
lunch consists of a quick snack between 
visits. 

It is certainly gratifying to me that the 
turnouts have exceeded my. expectations. A 
conservative figure of the number of persons 
I have interviewed during my “Open Doors” 
is 60,000. I aso enjoy greeting those who 
just come by to say “hello.” 

In addition, I keep my door open through- 
out the year. I have my office in Washington 
in Room 102 of the Cannon House Office 
Building and I also maintain a Congressional 
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office in Kingsport in Room B-8 of the Post 
Office Building. 

When there is no business scheduled in 
Congress, I try to come back to the District 
so I can devote my personal attention to 
your problems involving the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

It has been helpful to me to discuss the 
current issues facing our country with you 
on my trips to the District, and it is my 
pleasure to assist you in every way that I 
can. Your ideas and suggestions are very im- 
portant to me, as I want to do everything I 
can in your best interest. 

Some of my colleagues have followed in my 
footsteps by initiating “Open Door” meet- 
ings in their Districts, and I commend them 
because I feel this is the best possible means 
to bring government as close to the people 
as is humanly possible. 

So, please remember—my door is “AL- 
WAYS OPEN” to you and your friends. 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS INCREASED—BUT NOT 
ENOUGH 


A 15% inerease in Social Security benefits 
was passed during the closing hours of the 
session last year. In May, 1970, the House 
passed another bill providing an additional 
5% increase in benefits which will become 
effective on January 1, 1971, when it passes 
the Senate. Recipients are now receiving the 
15% increase. I was most heartily in favor of 
these increases and, of course, I voted for 
both of the bills. 

The measure containing the 5% increase— 
when it becomes law—also increases the 
earnings limitation from $1,680 to $2,000. 
This means that a person can earn up to 
$2,000 without losing any benefits. 

During fiscal year 1969-70, it is estimated 
that $53,366,000 in Social Security benefits 
was distributed to recipients throughout my 
Congressional District. 

The bill—and I hope the Senate passes 
it without further delay—makes a number 
of other changes in the law which the Com- 
mittee believed were most urgently needed 
at the present time and which can be fi- 
nanced from funds to be available. The 
House approved President Nixon’s proposal 
for an automatic increase in benefits when- 
ever the cost of living goes up by 3% or more 
beginning in 1972. 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX EXEMPTION SHOULD BE 
INCREASED TO $1,200 


I was highly pleased when the Senate and 
House passed a compromise bill to my legis- 
lation increasing the personal income tax 
exemption. However, I was deeply disap- 
pointed that my bill increasing the exemp- 
tion from $600 to $1,200 was not enacted. I 
voted for the bill increasing the exemption 
from $600 to $750, over a three-year period, 
and I assure you I will continue to fight for 
my bill until a $1,200 exemption is realized. 


MY BILL TO REPEAL GUN CONTROL ACT BOTTLE- 
NECKED IN COMMITTEE 


I am continuing my efforts to get my bill 
repealing the 1968 Gun Control Act released 
from the House Judiciary Committee, so 
there can be a vote on it in the House. 

As I have stated before, I am unalterably 
opposed to any gun control legislation and 
most of the residents of my Congressional 
District are too. 

I strongly believe that the registration 
and licensing of firearms constitute an un- 
warranted invasion of privacy and legisla- 
tion dealing with this subject should never 
be enacted into law, I feel the Gun Control 
Act is bad legislation and has no clear im- 
pact on the criminal misuse of firearms. 

I also introduced a bill—H.R. 13409— 
which was enacted into law as a provision 
in another measure, making it unnecessary 
to register shotgun shells and ammunition 
Suitable for use only in rifles. Please rest as- 
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sured that I will continue to fight for the 
e of my bill repealing the Gun Con- 
trol Act of 1968. 


COMMUNISM ON THE MARCH 


The U.S. State Department’s twenty-sec- 
ond annual report on communism says there 
were 45.9 million members of communist 
parties throughout the world in 1969—700,- 
000 more than in 1968. This is frightening! 

In connection with this report, I would 
like to say that I am still working on my bill 
which would prevent communists from 
working in defense facilities. The measure 
passed the House and is now pending in 
the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

I have attempted to jar the bill loose from 
the Senate Committee, as I know how im- 
portant the passage of this legislation is to 
our national security. 

I feel this is one of the most important 
bills that ever could be enacted, and I will 
continue to press for its enactment. 


MILK PROGRAM APPROVED 


I was extremely pleased when the House 
passed the bill providing funds for the Spe- 
cial Milk Program for schoolchildren, despite 
the fact that $5,000,000 was cut from the 
authorization. 

I had hoped the House would approve an 
authorization of $125,000,000, rather than 
accept a Senate amendment which trimmed 
the amount by $5,000,000. 

However, the House agreed to accept the 
Senate bill approving $120,000,000 and I am 
sure this will do the job for the next fiscal 
year. 

Several months ago, when there appeared 
some doubt that the bill would be passed, I 
wrote the Senate Committee in which the 
bill was pending, asking that the program 
be continued. 

I am pleased that this measure has now 
been signed into law by the President and 
that the program will not be interrupted. 


FOREIGN AID SLASHED 


I was certainly pleased when the House 
Appropriations Committee slashed next 
year’s foreign aid budget by 25 percent. I 
have always contended that we should elim- 
inate foreign aid and give more impetus to 
the needs of the people in America. 

My opinion is that while we spend bil- 
lions of dollars overseas there are many of 
our citizens who are going hungry and with- 
out clothing here at home. 

The House Appropriations Committee re- 
duced the Nixon Administration’s request by 
$555 million to $1.6 billion. All of the cut 
was made in economic assistance. 

My feeling in strictly opposing foreign aid 
is that developing Nations must assume more 
responsibility for their own welfare. Our 
wealthy allies should be expected to do more 
in mutual support of the free world. 

It is estimated that the United States will 
have provided economic and military assist- 
ance amounting to a net total of $131.5 bil- 
lion of which only $28 billion is in the form 
of loans. The balance of $103.5 billion is in 
the form of grant aid. 


FARMERS DESERVE MORE SUPPORT 


The House approved a $7.4 billion money 
bill for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for fiscal 1971. The bill pro- 
vides $2.4 billion for food assistance programs 
to the needy, including the Special Milk 
Program, the Food Stamp Program, and the 
Child Nutrition Program. More than $690 
million in the bill will go for pollution con- 
trol. 

Agriculture continues to be one of the most 
important elements of the economy in the 
eleven counties of the First District. Earlier 
this year, I testified before the House Sub- 
committee on Agriculture Appropriations in 
behalf of the budget for the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. 
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This program performs an outstanding 
service for farmers and other land users and 
has received international acclaim in this 
respect. It is certainly true that these dedi- 
cated men have long been in the forefront 
of the conservation movement, 

It is very important for Congress to help 
the farmers at every opportunity. Every citi- 
zen depends on their valuable services. I 
will continue my efforts to help them in every 
respect. 

SENIOR CITIZENS NEED A HELPING HAND 


Just two months ago our senior citizens 
were officially recognized for their contribu- 
tions to their communities and our Nation. 
I was certainly glad to share in this well-de- 
served salute, for so many times our senior 
citizens go unrecognized. 

I might point’ out that our senior citizens 
helped our Nation win two world wars and 
overcome the great depression of the 1930’s. 

Many of them have played leading roles in 
efforts to wipe out disease and to provide bet- 
ter living and more leisure time for all of us 
today. I feel we owe them a great debt. 

We have moved forward to solving some of 
the problems facing our senior citizens, but 
much remains to be done. According to sta- 
tistics, the Federal Government is spending 
more than $3 billion annually on programs 
for them, excluding trust fund payments for 
Social Security. Social Security funds amount 
to more than $27 billion. 

But inflation is the constant enemy of the 
aging and this is the area where we must 
place great impetus. 

Retirement benefits must be increased, 
due to the ever-continuing rise in the cost 
of living. I have introduced measures to ac- 
complish this and will continue to offer a 
helping hand. 


WELCOME TO WASHINGTON 


Whenever you are in Washington, I hope 
you will come by my office, located on the first 
floor of the Cannon House Office Building in 
Room 102—at the corner of New Jersey and 
Independence Avenues, SE., just across from 
the Capitol. It’s always good to see friends 
from the First District. 

When you come by my office, it will be my 
pleasure to furnish you with passes to both 
the House and Senate galleries so that you 
will have an opportunity to see Congress in 
action. My staff and I will be happy to do any- 
thing we can to make your visit to Washing- 
ton a pleasant and memorable one. 

Hope to see you soon—my door is always 
open! 

OUR MEN ARE NOW OUT OF CAMBODIA 


Our men are now out of Cambodia and it 
appears that our activities there were highly 
successful and, I hope, will tremendously aid 
in ending the war in Southeast Asia. 

I feel that the President is making progress 
in cleaning up the mess he inherited in 
Southeast Asia, considering the fact that 
there were almost 540,000 U.S. troops in South 
Vietnam when the President took office com- 
pared to less than 420,000 troops there now. 

According to statistics, the Cambodian op- 
eration captured or destroyed 25,401 weapons, 
more than 15 million rounds of ammunition 
and more than 14 million pounds of rice. 

Our military advisers in the fields of Cam- 
bodia report that the Cambodian operation 
was a success and, in fact, far exceeded their 
expectations, 

As I pointed out in my introductory re- 
marks of this special report, I believe the 
Vietnam war is one of the most important 
tasks facing the Nation. This terrible con- 
flict must be brought to an end so our men 
can be brought home. 

CUT LINES 


A visit to the Billy Graham Crusade —One 
of my most inspiring and enjoyable moments 
came the evening of May 28 when I visited 
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the Billy Graham Crusade in Knoxville with 
President and Mrs. Nixon and several other 
members of the Tennessee Congressional 
Delegation. In the picture above, we are 
shown together after we deplaned. From the 
airport we went on to Neyland Stadium for 
the service which was attended by more than 
100,000 persons. 

White House visift—Mrs. Quillen (left) 
and I had the pleasure of attending an eve- 
ning at the White House recently in honor 
of country music star Johnny Cash and Mrs. 
June Carter Cash. The nationally prominent 
singer and musician was invited by President 
Nixon to perform. Cecile and I were also in- 
vited by President and Mrs. Nixon and we 
certainly enjoyed the evening. In the picture 
above we are shown with the Cashes. 

Vice Presidential visit—The name of Vice 
President Spiro T. Agnew has practically be- 
come a household word throughout the 
country because of his outspoken position on 
major issues. I share many of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s views, and I had the honor of discuss- 
ing the problem of campus unrest with him 
recently in his office in the Capitol. The pic- 
ture above was taken during our visit. 

Visit with veterans—-During the Mid- 
winter Conference in Washington in Feb- 
ruary, I visited with members of the National 
Disabled American Veterans organization. I 
am shown here chatting with members who 
came from as far away as California. I also 
enjoyed meeting with James E. Collins of 
Kingsport and others from my District at 
this meeting. Mr. Collins is a very active 
member of the DAV and is presently serving 
on the National Executive Committee. 

Awards from all five national veterans’ 
organizations received.—Shown above are the 
citations and awards I have received from all 
National Veterans’ Organizations. The 
awards, presented to me for distinguished 
service in Congress and service to veterans 
and servicemen, are from (left to right) Vet- 
erans of World War I, The American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, AMVETS, and 
Disabled American Veterans. As a veteran of 
World War II, I am especially proud of these 
awards and I will continue to support legis- 
lation to benefit veterans and servicemen. 

My committee at work.—The members of 
the powerful House Rules Committee are 
shown above. I am the fourth ranking Re- 
publican member of this Committee which 
sets the rules on the legislation that goes to 
the House floor. This picture was taken dur- 
ing a recent session when an important piece 
of legislation was being discussed. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Although I was involved in many other 
decisions and activities during the past few 
months, I believe the information I have in- 
cluded in this report gives you some of the 
highlights of this session so far. 

In closing, I would like to say that it is my 
hope that the high cost of living can be 
lowered, taxes reduced, the war ended speedi- 
ly and honorably, and that law and order 
can be restored throughout the land. I will 
continue to do everything I can to achieve 
these goals. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H, QUILLEN. 


CONGRESSMAN ZWACH SCHEDULES 
MEETINGS DURING RECESS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 
Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, Minnesota 


is a land truly blessed. It was endowed 
by our Creator with a profusion of sky- 
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blue lakes, meandering streams, verdant 
fields, and stately forests. 

Our greatest asset, however, is our 
people—healthy, long lived, clear think- 
ing, ambitious, God-fearing, thrifty, and 
hard working. 

It is a great privilege for me, and I 
am highly honored, to have been elected 
by the people of the Sixth District of 
Minnesota to be their Representative in 
the Congress of the United States. 

In our congressional district, we have 
3,871 lakes totaling more than half a 
million acres, an average of 134 acres 
per lake. While most of this water is still 
unpolluted, clear, blue, and drinkable, 
problems are arising where the lake- 
shores are too densely built with summer 
homes using septic tanks. 

As we move into the decade of the 
1970’s, we must evolve new techniques 
for disposing of the wastes from these 
homes. We cannot pollute our lake 
waters and endanger our bountiful fish 
life. 

Marvelous Minnesota is a delightful 
place to live. Almost endless recreational 
opportunities are right outside the door, 
summer, fall, winter, and spring. The 
recently passed Resource Conservation 
and Development Act, which I had in- 
troduced, will further enhance these rec- 
reational opportunities. 

Snowmobiling, a universal wintertime 
activity, has given birth to whole new 
industries and has necessitated new 
courses in our vocational schools. 

Boats are almost as numerous in Min- 
nesota as automobiles and again new in- 
dustry thrives as a result and vocational 
schools are offering new courses. 

Our forests provide a steady income 
from the harvesting of timber and pulp- 
wood, giving employment to our people 
in lumber and paper mills. The forests 
are home for a wide variety of wildlife 
and-a happy hunting ground for our 
people. 

With all of this, the Minnesota Sixth 
Congressional District is one of the most 
thoroughly agricultural districts in the 
entire Nation. We have 32,500 farms on 
which live some 130,000 people. Each 
farmworker provides food and fiber for 
himself and 44 others. Agricultural pro- 
duction in our district provides eventual 
employment for over 650,000 people. Our 
farms have 25 percent of Minnesota’s 
dairy cows and 28 percent of our State’s 
pigs. We are a leading producer of corn, 
soybeans, and flax. 

Our public school system ranks among 
the best. We are a leader in vocational 
education for those who are not college 
bound. We are proud of the seven col- 
leges in our district whose graduates take 
their places among the leaders of our 
great Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am deeply grateful for 
the opportunity to serve the people of 
this most generously endowed area. 

I believe in keeping these people in- 
formed about my activities in Congress. 
Each week I send a news column and one 
or more news releases to each of our 87 
weekly and 9 daily mewspapers as well 
as our 21 radio stations. I also provide 
a separate weekly radio report for these 
stations. 
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So that I can know what my constitu- 
ents are thinking, each year I send a 
congressional questionnaire to each of 
the 134,000 households in our district, 
asking their opinions on the main issues 
facing our country. The response to these 
questionnaires has been outstanding. 

As the Representative of this outstand- 
ing district, I have considered it my duty 
not only to be well informed of the 
opinions of my constituents, but also to 
be of the greatest possible service to those 
persons or local governmental units hav- 
ing problems dealing with agencies or de- 
partments of our Federal Government. 

To close the 1,200-mile gap between 
these people and their Government in 
Washington, I hold grassroots confer- 
ences each year throughout our district 
at times when Congress is not in session. 

During the time I am in Washington 
and unable to visit with my constituents 
in person, I have a competent secretary 
in our district office in the Federal build- 
ing in St. Cloud to help them with their 
requests for aid in dealing with the Fed- 
eral Government. 

This year, during our official August 
recess, I am again taking time to hold 
grassroots conferences throughout our 
district at convenient public buildings. 
Because of the shortness of the recess, I 
must confine these meetings to the county 
seats this year. 

I deeply appreciate the fine cooperation 
of the many public officials who have 
made these meetings possible by making 
conference sites available so that I can 
render this public service. 

I have arranged the following schedule. 
All of the meetings will be held in the 
county courthouse. 

The schedule follows: 

ScHEDULE 

Tuesday, August 18: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Kandiyohi County in Willmar. 

Wednesday, August 19: 9:30 am to: 11:30 
am, Redwood County in Redwood Falls. 

Thursday, August 20: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Meeker County in Litchfield; 2:00 pm to 4:30 
pm, Wright County in Buffalo. 

Monday, August 24: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Stevens County in Morris; 2:00 pm to 4:30 
pm, Big Stone County in Ortonville. 

Tuesday, August 25: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Lac Qui Parle County in Madison; 2:00 pm 
to 4:30 pm, Swift County in Benson. 

Wednesday, August 26: 9:00 am to 11:30 
am, Stearns County in St. Cloud; 2:00 pm to 
4:30 pm, Benton County in Foley. 

Thursday, August.27: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Crow Wing County in Brainerd; 2:00 pm to 
4:30 pm, Morrison County in Little Falls. 

Friday, August 28: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Mille Lacs County in Milaca; 2:00 am to 
4:30 pm Sherburne County in Elk River. 

Monday, August 31: 9:00 am to 11:30 am, 
Lincoln County in Ivanhoe; 2;00 pm to 4:30 
pm, Lyon County in Marshall. 

Tuesday, September 1: 9:00 am to 11:30 
am, Yellow Medicine County in Granite Falls; 
2:00 pm to 4:30 pm, Chippewa County in 
Montevideo. 

Wednesday, September 2: 9:00 am to 11:30 
am, Renville County in Olivia. 


Anyone wishing to see me may do so at 
the location most convenient for them. 
No appointments are necessary. I sin- 
cerely urge individuals and groups to call 
on me if I can be of help to them in solv- 
ing any of their problems dealing with 
the Federal Government. 
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The knowledge I obtain from these 
conferences will enable me to render bet- 
ter service, both legislative and personal, 
to all of the people of our important Sixth 
Congressional District. 


TEMPORARY PERSONNEL SERVICES 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OP. REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call attention to a significant contri- 
bution to the small businessmen of our 
Nation by one of my constituents, Wil- 
liam Olsten. As president of the Olsten 
Corp., one of the, largest ‘temporary 
personnel services in the country, Mr. Ol- 
sten is an expert’on many aspects of the 
labor scene, with particular knowledge 
of temporary help. He has offered the 
benefit of his knowledge and experience 
to small businessmen as author of a book- 
let, recently published by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, entitied “Pointers 
on Using Temporary-Help Services.” 

We are all aware of the precarious po- 
sition that many small businesses occupy 
in our economy. They have limited cap- 
ital and limited credit, limited resources 
and limited ability to rebound after even 
a mild slowdown. They suffer from a 
number of critical shortages, not the 
least of which is skilled manpower. 

Rising payroll costs are aggravating 
a situation where there is already strong 
downward pressure on profits. What Mr. 
Olsten offers is an approach to personnel 
management that can check the inflating 
ratio of payroll costs to the total volume 
of a small business without sacrificing 
any of the productive capacity needed to 
keep the business healthy and growing. 

“Almost. every business needs extra 
help at one time or another,” Mr. Olsten 
points out in the new SBA booklet, “in 
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order to cope with rush orders, employee 
absences, seasonal peaks or special tasks.” 
The extra workload puts a strain on the 
businessman and his employees as well as 
the budget when overtime is required to 
meet the emergency. 

Rather than undertake the prohibitive 
expense of staffing a small business to 
meet these peak periods, Mr. Olsten rec- 
ommends the use of temporary. workers 
who can satisfy production requirements 
when and where they are needed. Mr. 
Olsten notes that these workers may be 
obtained from temporary-help firms. for 
part of a day or for extended periods, and 
they are available for a wide range.of of- 
fice, professional, and industrial jobs. 

The advantage of using a temporary 
personnel service shows up in the cost 
for getting the work done, Mr.. Olsten 
explains. It costs considerably less than 
keéping extra employees on regular pay- 
roll, and it is also more economical than 
hiring temporary employees directly. But 
he also points out that in some circum- 
stances—because of employee morale 
or specific job requiremenits—it is advis- 
able to meet work emergencies with 
overtime. 

The most. éfficient use. of the efficient 
management tool that temporary. help 
représents lies in long-range planning, 
Mr. Olsten emphasizes, Production and 
personnel emergencies are always there, 
but they need “not turn into wasteful 
crises. That can be avoided: “Study your 
production schedules. Note peak periods. 
Compare this year with previous years, A 
pattern will begin to emerge, and you'll 
be able to see where some extra help 
would have avoided problems and kept 
your costs down.” 

In the SBA booklet, Mr. Olsten also 
advises the small businessman on the im- 
portant details of how to select a tem- 
porary-help firm and the mechanics of 
requesting and utilizing temporary em- 
ployees so as to get the most out of the 
temporary work dollar. The booklet, dis- 
tilling the experience and advice of Mr. 
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Olsten in the critical personnel area, is 
indeed a valuable tool for the small 
businessman. 

We can also look beyond the small 
businessman to appreciate the benefits 
that temporary work holds out for the 
employee involved and the Nation as a 
whole. Temporary workers comprise a 
significant portion of the labor force; and 
the large majority of them are women; 
Typically, they are housewives—or re- 
cently widowed or divorced—who cannot 
or do, not have the need to work at a 
permanent job. They enter the labor 
market for a number of reasons: to lead 
a more active and rewarding life; to 
supplement regular family income that 
may otherwise be inadequate; to help pay 
for large expenses such as hospital bills 
or college tuition; or to buy special items 
that they would otherwise not afford. 

The fact. that these women want to 
join the labor force and find temporary 
work the most convenient way is cer- 
tainly a benefit to business and industry 
that needs their skills. Many of them 
worked regularly before getting married 
and need only a brief refresher course, 
provided free of charge by a number of 
temporary service firms, in order to bring 
their skills up to date. 

A smaller, but important group of 
workers who benefit from temporary em- 
ployment, includes. senior citizens and 
those who retire early. As. a supplement 
to social security or pensions, their earn- 
ings allow older ‘people to live more 
comfortably. More important, temporary 
work gives them a feeling of being useful, 
and allows them to lead a more vigorous 
and active life when they don’t want to 
retire completely. Employers also value 
older workers because of their depend- 
ability and the years of experience they 
bring to their temporary jobs. 

A variety. of skills.and services are thus 
mobilized for the mutual benefit of tem- 
porary workers, businesses that use them 
and the entire economy of the country. 


SENATE—Friday, July 24, 1970 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B, ALLEN, a 
Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, DD., offered the following 
prayer: 


O God our Father, all the ways of our 
need lead to Thy throne and Thou satis- 
fieth us early with Thy mercy. As we 
turn from the tumult and tension of our 
troubled times, in this quiet moment we 
pray that Thou wilt “take from our souls 
the strain and stress, and let our ordered 
lives confess the beauty. of Thy peace.” 

Grant us, Lord, not the peace of escape 
from our burdens, but the peace of work 
well done. Seal our lives against cynicism, 
doubt, and fear and all the little evils 
which blight the spirit and break fellow- 
ship with Thee and with one another. 

Keep us young in heart and mind, 
growing in all that pertains to Thy king- 
dom. And may there come at eventide the 
realization of the prophet’s words: The 
work of righteousness shall be peace; 


and the effect of righteousness, quietness, 
and confideiice forever. 
In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


'e Lhe: PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a: communication from 
the President ‘pro tempore of the Senate 
(Mr.-RUSSELL) . : 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 

U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT, PRO, TEMPORE, 


Washington, D.C., July 24,1970. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Senator 
from the State of Alabama, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS AND A JOINT 
RESOLUTION 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Geisler, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had’ approved and signed the 
following acts and joint resolution: 

On July 17, 1970: 

S. 3564. An act to amend the Federal 
Youth Corrections.Act. (18-U.S.C. 5005 et 
seq.) to permit examiners to conduct inter- 
views with youth offenders. 

On July 18, 1970: 

S. 1455. An act to amend section 8c(2) (A) 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act to pro- 
vide for marketing orders for apples pro- 
duced in Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Ii- 
nois, and Ohio; 

8.3592. An ‘act to amend the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act, as. amended, to clarify the 
provisions relating to custom slaughtering 
operations; and 

S. 3598. An act to amend section 32(e) of 
title III of the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant 
Act, as amended, to authorize the Secretary 
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of Agriculture to furnish financial assist- 
ance in carrying out plans for works of im- 
provement for land conservation and utiliza- 
tion, and for other purposes, 

On July 20, 1970; 

8.1519. An act to establish a National 
Commission ‘on Libraries and Information 
Science, and for other purposes; 

S. 3215. An act to amend the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humani- 
ties Act of 1965, and for other purposes; and 

S.J; Res. 201. Joint resolution to extend 
the reporting date of the National Commis- 
sion on Consumer Finance. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr, ALLEN) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submit- 
ting sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE— 
ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, oné of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the Speaker 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled 
bill (H.R. 17619) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and 
related agencies for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
and it was signed by the Acting Presi- 
dent pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Thurs- 
day, July 23, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr, MANSFIELD; Mr. President, with 
the forbearance of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Ohiow(Mr:Younc), who is to 
be recognized now, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of his re- 
marks, there be a limitation of 3 minutes 
on statements in relation to the trans- 
action of routine morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today: 

-The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations orn the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
POLICY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Clay T. Whitehead, of 
California, to be Director of the» Office 
of Telecommunications Policy. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomination 
is considered and confirmed. 


US. AIR FORCE—U.S. ARMY— 
US, NAVY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the U.S. Air Force, U.S. Army, and U‘S. 
Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Air 
Force, Army, and Navy nominations be 
eonsidered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. - Without objection, the nomina- 
Meine are considered and confirmed en 

oc? 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 


The: assistant legislative clerk read 
the nomination of Colston A. Lewis, of 
Virginia, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment. Opportunity ‘Commission. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is considered and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE SEC- 
RETARY’S DESK—IN THE ARMY, 
IN THE NAVY, AND IN THE PUB- 
LIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The assistant legislative “clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Army, in the Navy, and in the Pub- 
lic Health Service, which had been 
placed on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nomina- 
oe are considered and confirmed en 

oc. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask. unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. At this time, in accordance with the 
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previous order, the Chair recognizes the 
distinguished Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Youne) for not to exceed 20 minutes. 


ANOTHER PYRRHIC VICTORY 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
nearly 300 years before the birth of the 
Saviour, Pyrrhus King of Epirus defeated 
the Roman legions at Asculum at heavy 
costs in lives to his own forces. His name 
has survived as the symbol of a victory 
won at a cost so excessive as to make the 
victory meaningless. 

It is evident that in no war in the his- 
tory of our Nation have we suffered so 
many pyrrhic victories "ås in this the 
longest war waged in the history of our 
country, and at that an undeclared and 
immoral war. x 

rthermore, hot in any war in which 
Americans fought wes there such a pol- 
icy followed as the body Count indulged 
in by Pentagon officials from 1963 to the 
present time. 

When General Eisenhower and John 
F. Kennedy were our Presidents, we had 
military advisers in Vietham: and no 
combat soldiers. President Johnson made 
the ruinous decision to expand the war 
in Vietnam by sending over combat 
troops to fight in an undeclared war and 
in a small country 10,000 miles distant 
from our shores atid of no importance 
whatever to the ‘safety of the United 
States. This was the gravest blunder 
ever made by any American President. 
Due to this, President Johnson; who had 
been elected by a tremendous margin in 
1964, bowed out directly following the 
New Hampshire primaries. i 

Richard Nixon claimed in 1968 that 
he had a secret plan to end the war. 
Citizens believed him. He was elected our 
President. That plan is still his secret. 
Instead of ending the war} he has ex- 
panded and escalated it without con- 
sulting Congress or even all’ the mermi- 
bers of his Cabinet. Without informing 
congressional leaders or seeking their 
advice and, it is said, without even in- 
forming his Secretary of Defense, hé or- 
dered the invasion or as he termed it 
intrusion into Cambodia. With approxi- 
mately 30,000 soldiers and with our huge 
B-52 bombers accompanied by- soldiers 
of the Saigon militarist ‘regime, we in- 
vaded Cambodia/whose neutrality we had 
guaranteed. Up to that time, Americans 
were not being killed in-Cambodia. 

In this’ mornitige’s Washington Post 
there is a rather hideous ‘pitttire-of an 
alleged Communist solidier taken pris- 
oner in Cambodia with his triumphant 
victor standing beside him. The prisoner 
of war has his head hooded and his 
hands manacled behind him. 

Mr. President, those of us who fought 
in World War II never Saw German 
prisoners of war manacled, with their 
heads hooded, or being tortured. The 
facts are that as a signatory to the 
Geneva agreement, we pledged humani- 
tarian treatment to all prisoners of war. 
But, here we can tell-from pictures of 
this sort that we are aiding and abetting 
the forces of the militarist regime’ of 
— in the cruel torture of prisoners 
of war. 
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It happens that in 1943 in North Africa, 
on many occasions I saw German prison- 
ers of war from the Africa corps. Never 
did I see any of them with their hands 
manacled or their faces hooded. Fre- 
quently they would march with their 
hands over their heads, but they marched 
in dignity. They were losing the war. 
They were prisoners of war, but they 
were humanely treated. 

Mr. President, believe it or not, one 
dark morning when it was hardly day- 
light, I was walking along alone, the 
safety catch on my .45 revolver was still 
on. Suddenly out of an alley seven big 
German soldiers came to surrender to 
me. Fortunately they surrendered to me. 
I did not order them hooded or manacled. 

I was happy, almost unbelieving that 
they had surrendered. I proceeded along 
until I came across an American MP and, 
with a sigh of relief, I delivered the pris- 
oners to the proper authority. We never 
thought of torturing prisoners in those 
days. 

Now, President Nixon terms our Cam- 
bodian invasion the “greatest military 
success of this war.” Here is another 
pyrrhic victory. At the same time our 
B-52 bombers are bombing Laos and 
American Army officers in disguise are in 
every area in Laos, President Nixon has 
expanded our involvement so now Penta- 
gon terms this as an Inchochinese war. 

We Americans, without any declaration 
of war by Congress, have taken up where 
the French, seeking to expand their lush 
and oppressive Indochinese colonial em- 
pire, were compelled to quit when their 
garrison at Dienbienphu was overrun 
and captured May 7, 1954. 

Pentagon officials have supplied sta- 
tistics on bodies of Cambodians, Viet- 
cong, and North Vietnamese allegedly 
killed and rice, ammunition, and weapons 
reportedly captured. The facts are, Mr. 
President, before this so-called “‘quick, 
surgical strike” into Cambodia, the Viet- 
cong were said to have some guerrilla 
hideouts along the border areas in the 
jungles and were said to use paths along 
the so-called Ho Chi Minh Trail border- 
ing on Laos and Cambodia with South 
Vietnam. 

At the present time, Cambodia, instead 
of being a neutral area, is occupied by 
guerrillas of the South Vietnam National 
Liberation Front and by North Vietnam 
soldiers. They control eight provincial 
capitals, ruling all the northeastern 
provinces and virtually all approaches to 
the national capital of Phnompenh. Our 
action has resulted in Prince Sihanouk, 
long a neutralist, now in Peking becoming 
a confirmed ally of the Communists. 
Prince Sihanouk apparently enjoys the 
support of most of the peasants in Cam- 
bodia. The likelihood of a civil war en- 
gulfing Cambodia is high. Furthermore, 
open hostilities are occurring daily be- 
tween the ill-equipped Cambodian ground 
forces and our friendly forces of South 
Vietnam. 

For more than 1,000 years, the Viet- 
namese and the native habitants of Cam- 
bodia have been hostile. Those South 
Vietnamese soldiers who are too friendly 
to fight alongside Americans, have en- 
joyed killing Cambodian men, raping 
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Cambodian women, and looting Cam- 
bodian villages. 

In an effort to offer quantitative 
proof of the great American victory, mil- 
itary and administration officials quote 
at will the statistics already too famil- 
iar to Americans. What they do not men- 
tion is that senior commanders on the 
scene have estimated that allied forces 
found only 30 to 50 percent of the ma- 
terial the Communists had stored in the 
border sanctuaries. The strange variety 
of materials captured indeed suggests 
that much was missed. 

It is to be noted, for example, that 
nearly half of the ammunition found by 
American troops in the so-called fish- 
hook area was .51 caliber antiaircraft 
rounds, yet in the past, this has been a 
relatively small item in the Communist 
arsenal. Of all the rifles captured, only 
about 2,000 were AK-47’s, the basic in- 
dividual weapon used by the Commu- 
nists. 

In fact, the whole cache-counting syn- 
drome is a waste of time, for, as one of- 
ficer said: “It can all be replaced with 
one boatload.” 

The facts are that most of the Com- 
munist forces had foreseen an invasion 
of the border areas as soon as Prince 
Sihanouk’s neutralist government was 
overthrown, and had already begun mov- 
ing out of the area. The bulk of the en- 
emy forces were able to escape with their 
basic armaments intact. The President 
claimed on April 30 to be invading the 
sanctuaries in an effort to capture the 
main Communist headquarters, COSVN, 
and yet no mention was ever made there- 
after of the results of this move. In fact, 
COSVN, too, escaped virtually un- 
scathed. 

It is also interesting to note that sev- 
eral weeks ago Vietcong forces captured 
two trains bound for Phnompenh and 
in one easy blow captured an amount of 
rice equal to one-fifth of that taken 
from the sanctuaries in 6 weeks of work 
by American forces. 

It is now evident that as a result of 
the invasion of Cambodia the war in 
Vietnam has become the war in Indo- 
china. It is being called that. It has ex- 
panded and extended into practically all 
areas of that part of Southeast Asia. 
This is done under the authority of Pres- 
ident Nixon who said that he had a se- 
cret plan for ending the war in Vietnam. 

The President says that all American 
forces have been withdrawn. However, 
American planes flown by American 
pilots are still bombing deep inside Cam- 
bodia. Thousands of South Vietnamese 
troops are still operating inside Cam- 
bodia, and there is no hint as to when 
they may leave. The administration 
claims strong support from Thailand, the 
country whose own security would be 
most affected by a Communist victory in 
Cambodia, and the Thais have made in- 
direct references to sending a few troops. 
Yet more than 3 months after the Lon 
Nol government asked for help from its 
neighbors, Thailand has supplied exactly 
10,000 pairs of black socks, 5,000 rain- 
coats, 20,000 mosquito nets, and five 
American-built, propeller-driven T-28 
light planes. It is quite obvious that the 
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rest of Southeast Asia does not see the 
situation in the same light as the Nixon 
administration. 

Mr. President, despite all these facts, 
the administration continues to talk of a 
great military victory in Cambodia. It is 
apparent that because of the American 
and South Vietnamese action, regardless 
of whatever shortrun tactical gains may 
have accrued, Cambodia has been turned 
into a new battlefield and its former 
ruler, a neutralist, has turned to Commu- 
nist China and has brought in that pow- 
erful nation as a friend of the unfortu- 
nate Cambodian people. 

Before the American invasion, Cam- 
bodia was a neutral country which was, 
despite undeniable Communist presence 
in a few border regions, maintaining a 
delicate and precarious position outside 
the terrible war in Vietnam. Now the 
prospects are for a protracted war in 
Cambodia and a long-term enemy pres- 
ence in a large part of the countryside 
which will likely result in a bloody civil 
war. 

Mr. President, it is so-called victories 
such as this which have cost the people 
of Southeast Asia and the United States 
so much over the last 6 years. As long as 
the Nixon administration and the high 
command in Saigon insist on using the 
tired rhetoric of military success to cover 
up defeats and until the administration 
ceases to dream of a conventional mili- 
tary victory in a war that cannot be won, 
the prospects for an end to the senseless 
waste in Southeast Asia are dim indeed. 


YANKEE, GO HOME 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, a 
Gallup poll, or survey made by the 
U.S. military command in South Viet- 
nam completed recently and, then sup- 
pressed on order from Ambassador 
Bunker and top U.S: Army officials in 
Saigon shows 65 percent of the people 
in all South Vietnam want all Ameri- 
cans out of the country. The American 
Broadcasting Co. reported that 30 per- 
cent had no opinion but 5 percent 
mostly in Saigon, wanted Americans to 
stay. 


CONSUMERS BEING SHORT- 
CHANGED 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the failure of Federal bureaucrats to im- 
plement consumer protection laws is 
shocking and inexcusable. Officials of 
the National Commission on Product 
Safety created by Congress recently re- 
ported that amendments to the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act passed in 1967 have 
not “saved a single life, ameliorated a 
single burn injury, or reduced pain or 
disfigurement.” 

Fires involving fabrics cause more 
than 3,000 deaths and up to 250,000 in- 
juries in our country every year. Many 
elderly patients killed in the tragic nurs- 
ing home fire in Marietta, Ohio, last 
January would be living today except for 
the flammable carpeting in that institu- 
tion. Nevertheless, officials of the Com- 
merce Department have failed to take 
steps to apply even the weak existing 
flammability standard to dangerous 
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fiammable blankets, bedding and other 
interior furnishings. Not until recently 
were special standards set for children’s 
clothing. 

The report also accuses the Food and 
Drug Administration of intolerable de- 
lays noting it took 2 years to propose a 
ban on the highly dangerous poison car- 
bon tetrachloride, a home drycleaning 
agent. The fact is the FDA’s Bureau of 
Compliance has but one full-time em- 
ployee responsible for enforcing the ban- 
ning or labeling of thousands of poten- 
tially hazardous products. It is high time 
that Federal agencies take swift action 
to enforce laws and protect consumers 
from unsafe, untested merchandise. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY, JULY 27, 1970 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 12 
noon on Monday next. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 4118—INTRODUCTION OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT OF 1970 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, this Nation's 
farmers urgently need some assurance 
that a farm bill will be enacted this year, 
so I am introducing a bill today which 
is identical to the one reported favorably 
by the House Committee on Agriculture. 


I recognize this bill is far from per- 
fect and that it does not enjoy the sup- 
port of farm organizations generally and, 
in addition, recognize the critical impor- 
tance of passing farm legislation this 
year. 

I have great respect for the House 
Committee on Agriculture and the lead- 
ers of that committee—the chairman, 
Mr. Poace, and the ranking Republican 
member, Mr. BELCHER. 

Having served on the committee for 8 
years, I am also aware of the difficulties 
in reaching an agreement on any farm 
legislation—particularly in the House 
because that body is dominated by Mem- 
bers from urban and suburban areas. 

In my home State of Kansas, and the 
surrounding States, the wheat that was 
planted last September and October has 
been harvested. 

The wheat producer must plant his 
next winter wheat within 60 to 80 days 
from now. Before planting he must plan 
and prepare his ground as a seedbed for 
the crop and comply with the farm pro- 
gram, The present wheat program ex- 
pires December 31 of this year. How can 
he plan his crop without knowing the 
provisions of the farm legislation with 
which he must comply? 

I wish to emphasize the urgency of the 
passage of a farm program as soon as 
possible. 

As initially indicated, this bill may not 
be perfect, and I would assume changes 
will be made by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. However, 
it deserves serious consideration. 
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It is my hope that introduction of this 
bill will assure Members of the House 
and farmers throughout America that 
the Senate is aware of the need for quick 
action on farm legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
principal provisions of the Agricultural 
Act of 1970. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the provisions of the 
bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S, 4118) to establish improved 
programs for the benefit of producers 
and consumers of dairy products, wool, 
wheat, feed grains, cotton, and other 
commodities, to extend the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. DOLE, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

There being no objection, the provi- 
sions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

PRINCIPAL PROVISIONS OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
Act oF 1970 


TITLE I—PAYMENT LIMITATIONS 


Places an annual payment limitation of 
$55,000 per farmer for each of the three major 
commodity programs, wheat, cotton and feed 
grains. 

TITLE II—DAIRY 

1. Extends and amends the authority for 
the Dairymen’s Class I Base Plan in federal 
milk market order areas. It specifically guar- 
antees competitive access to Class I Base Plan 
markets by established producers outside the 
market order area. Appeal procedures under 
present law remain unchanged. 

2. Suspends the operation of the manda- 
tory butterfat price support program for 
farm-separated cream and permits the Sec- 
retary to set lower support prices on butter. 

3. Extends the Secretary’s authority to 
donate dairy products owned by CCC to the 
Armed Services and Veterans Hospitals. 

4. Extends the Secretary’s authority to 
make indemnity payments to dairy farmers 
who through no fault of their own have their 
milk contaminated by and condemned be- 
cause of the presence of pesticides and 
residues. 

TITLE II—WOOL 

1. Extends the National Wool Act of 1954, 
as amended, through December 31, 1973. 

2. Continues the present incentive price of 
72 cents per pound for shorn woo] and 80.2 
cents per pound for mohair for each year of 
the extension. 

TITLE IV—WHEAT 

1. Suspends both the marketing quota pro- 
gram for 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

2. Provides domestic marketing certificates 
to farmers participating in the set-aside pro- 
gram in an amount equal to U.S. food con- 
sumption (about 530 million bushels an- 
nually). 

8. Sets the face value of these domestic 
certificates at the difference between the 
wheat parity price (currently $2.82 per 
bushel) and the average price received by 
farmers during the first five months of the 
wheat marketing year (which starts on 
July 1.) 

4. Provides for a “preliminary” payment to 
participating farmers as soon as possible after 
July 1. This payment would be the amount 
estimated by the Secretary to be 75 percent 
of the value of the domestic certificate. The 
balance of the payment (if any) would be 
paid in December. If the Secretary’s estimate 
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were too high, no refunds by farmers would 
be required. 

5. Continues the cost of certificates to 
wheat processors at 75 cents per bushel. 

6. Authorizes the Secretary to set non- 
recourse loans to participating farmers from 
zero to 100 percent of the parity price for 
wheat. 

7. Establishes a “set aside” program under 
which wheat farmers, in order to be eligible 
for loans, certificates, and payments under 
the program, must set aside or divert from 
the production of wheat and other crops an 
acreage determined by the Secretary. 

8. Authorizes payments to participating 
farmers for any additional set-aside acreage 
and for permitting public recreational access. 


TITLE V—FEED GRAINS 


1. Establishes a voluntary feed grain (i.e. 
corn, grain, sorghum, and barley) program 
for 1971, 1972, and 1973. 

2. Provides that price support payments to 
participating farmers on one-half of their 
feed grain base will be the difference between 
not less than $1.35 per bushel (for corn) and 
the average market price for the first five 
months of the marketing year (which starts 
on October 1 on corn and grain sorghum and 
July 1 on barley). In no event, however, 
would these payments be less than 32 cents 
per bushel for corn (with corresponding rates 
on grain sorghum and barley). 

3. Authorizes the Secretary to set non-re- 
course loans at zero to 90 percent of feed 
grain parity prices. 

4. Authorizes additional set-aside and pub- 
lic recreational access payments. 

5. Establishes a “set-aside” program under 
which participating farmers would be re- 
quired to set aside or divert feed grain or 
other cropland in order to become eligible for 
feed grain loans and payments. 

6. Provides for a “preliminary” payment of 
32 cents per bushel on corn to participating 
farmers as soon as possible after July 1. If the 
difference between the average market price 
and $1.35 were more than 32 cents during the 
first five months of the marketing year, an 
additional payment would be made. In no 
event would refunds by farmers be required. 


TITLE VI—COTTON 


1. Provides a guaranteed support of 35 cents 
per pound (middling one inch basis) on the 
estimated production from 11.5 million acres 
for the 1971 crop and an equivalent amount 
for the 1972 and 1973 crops. 

2. Makes assistance available to participat- 
ing cotton farmers through loans and pay- 
ments. The loan would be 90 percent of the 
estimated average world price. The payment 
would be the difference between 35 cents and 
the average market price for the first five 
months following the beginning of the mar- 
keting year (which begins August 1), but in 
no event less than 15 cents per pound. No 
refunds by farmers would be required in the 
event market prices were greater than 20 
cents per pound, 

3. Authorizes payments to participating 
farmers on acreage made available to the 
public for recreational purposes. 

4. Provides for a set-aside of cropland (not 
to exceed 33% percent of the cotton allot- 
ment) as a condition of eligibility for bene- 
fits under the program. 

5. Establishes a voluntary program under 
which marketing quotas, penalties, and acre- 
age restrictions would be suspended for three 
years. 

6. Requires participating farmers to plant 
cotton to receive payments, with two excep- 
tions: (a) if umable to do so because of nat- 
ural disaster or other condition beyond pro- 
ducers’ control; (b) if not less than 90 per- 
cent of allotment is planted. 

7. Allows the sale of cotton allotments 
within a State, permits the lease of allot- 
ments within a State, and provides for the 
release and reapportionment of allotments 
during the 3-year life of this legislation. 
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TITLE VII—PUBLIC LAW 480 


1. Extends without change the provisions 
of P.L, 480 (the “Food for Peace” program) 
which authorizes donations and long-term 
dollar credit and foreign currency sales of 
US. farm commodities to underdeveloped 
nations. Under the Act most foreign currency 
sales are scheduled to end by December 31, 
1971. 

TITLE VIII—GENESAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

1.: Continues the “Cropland Conversion” 
and “Greenspan” (long-térm land retirement 
programs) at an authorized appropriation 
level of $10 million annually for each 
program. 

2. Continues the current exemption from 
marketing quotas for boiled, peanuts, 

3. Permits farmers or other land owners 
who do not desire to hold an allotment on 
any crop under a government program to 
voluntarily relinquish it. (This would be a 
permanent provision.) 

4. Establishes an indemnity program to 
reimburse beekeepers for losses caused by 
pesticide residues. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 8 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 
BUDGET REQUESTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
weekend President Nixon charged the 
Congress with contributing to infla- 
tion by increasing the Executive’s budg- 


et requests. The President is pictur- 
ing Congress as the “big spender.” I 
think he is getting away with murder. 
I do not think Congress is as big a 
spender as the President himself. The 
President hinted that Congress was be- 
ing irresponsible in the appropriations 
it has passed. He said: 

There is.a persistent and growing, tend- 
ency to approve increases in expenditures 
without providing the revenue to pay the 
costs. 


Mr. President, in trying to.pin the 
“big spender” label on the Congress 
President Nixon was both unfair and 
historically incorrect. The Congress 
has, and ram confident it»will continue 
to be; the force in the Federal Govern- 
ment which is: preventing irresponsible 
spending. Since 1946, ‘for the past 25 
years, the Congress has in every year 
made substantial cuts in appropriations 
below the President’s budget requests. 
This. includes. every single Eisen- 
hower budget submitted to a Demo- 
cratic Congress, and that was seven 
times, and seven times Congress cut the 
Eisenhower budget, and the Nixon budg- 
et last year which the Congress cut. 

For a look at who is the “big spender” 
we: need, only. examine the President's 
budget requests last year and compare 
them with the amount Congress appro- 
priated. Congress cut President Nixon’s 
appropriations by $514 billion. Yes $512 
billion. Of the 14 appropriations bills 
sent to Congress we cut 10 of them. We 
cut the Treasury bill, the Post Office and 
executive offices bill, the independent 
offices and HUD: bill, the Interior bill, 
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State, Justice, Commerce, and Judiciary 
bill, the legislative branch bill, the mili- 
tary construction bill, the District of 
Columbia bill, the Defense Department 
bill, the foreign aid bill, and the supple- 
mental appropriations bill. 

And what about this year? The Presi- 
dent apparently believes we will spend 
more than he requested. Well I would 
like to reassure him that it just is not so. 
This Congress will cut the President’s 
overall appropriations requests. As of to- 
day, the only fiscal 1971 appropriations 
bill to pass Congress and be sent to the 
President is the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations bill. We cut that bill by a 
whopping 22 percent. And we will cut 
others. 

It is true that we have been adding 
to such bills as education and housing. 
These additions, however, will be more 
than balanced by cuts in other areas es- 
pecially the military. I remind President 
Nixon that the Armed Services Commit- 
tee has already cut the military authori- 
zations bill by $1.3 billion. And I believe 
that is only the beginning. I am con- 
vinced that bill will be even further re- 
duced when it comes onto the floor. 

What we are faced with here is a dif- 
ference in emphasis. The Congress has 
taken a more radical turn than the 
White House. It has turned away from 
unnecessary military expenses and ex- 
travagant programs and toward more 
emphasis on human resources. What we 
are discussing here is the difference be- 
tween hospitals and the C-5A, between 
food programs for.our. children and the 
ABM. The Congress hopes to hold the 
line on ‘spending while continuing its 
massive attack on domestic problems. 

It is my belief that the administration 
should be out in front of the move to re- 
orient our Nation’s priorities. I think it 
unfortunate that the President con- 
tinues.to place such emphasis on unnec- 
essary and extravagant programs. It is 
ironic that while the President is accus- 
ing Congress of contributing to infla- 
tion he supports projects that, because 
they contribute ‘to no specific human 
need, are particularly inflationary. 

President Nixon’s intentions are good. 
He is as concerned as we all are with 
fhe economic health of the Nation.. It 
is a fact he has joined the reorienta- 
tion of. our priorities. I only: wish he had 
gonefurther. 

But there is one thing I think must be 
made perfectly clear. In reorienting our 
priorities the Congress has. not become 
a bigger spender than the Executive. In 
the last quarter of a century the Con- 
gress has consistently reduced the Presi- 
dent's requested expenditures. I am so 
sure that the Congress will again do a 
responsible job for the taxpayers of this 
country that, if it does not, I will con- 
tribute $1,000 to the campaign of my Re- 
publican opponent in this fall’s Wiscon- 
sin election, Should the Congress not 
complete work on the budget until after 
the November 3 election, and if the Con- 
gress fails to cut the budget, I will con- 
tribute the $1,000 to my opponent's fa- 
vorite charity. 

I do not make this commitment as a 
long shot or a risk. I am not taking a risk. 
I do so to make the point that I am con- 
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fident Congress will cut back the Presi- 
dent’s request for appropriations, I wish 
to emphasize that the President was dead 
wrong when he implied Congress was this 
Nation's big spender. 

The President's remarks are beginning 
to frame the Congress as a villain in the 
eyes of the public. Even that completely 
honest and sensitive cartoonist for the 
Evening Star, Gib Crockett, has accepted 
the misconception. In ‘a cartoon. this 
week he portrays Congress as a Sugar 
Daddy buying gifts for his miniskirted 
girlfriend—Miss Inflation. A minister 
with an unmistakable resemblance to 
President Nixon is shaking his finger, as 
Miss Inflation tells her Sugar Daddy. to 
“Pay no attention, Daddy—let’s keep 
going.” Congress has all kinds of goodies 
to offer, but the President is depicted as 
refusing every request for extravagance 
and trying to caution Congress to hold 
down spending or inflation is going to 
pull us down. 

Mr. President, through my willingness 
to contribute $1,000 to my opponent if 
Congress fails to cut the budget, T am 
trying to clear up this misconception 
and it has been refiected in newspaper 
articles throughout the country, includ- 
ing those by some of the best informed 
commentators in the country. 

I have sent President Nixon a letter 
telling him of my commitment to con- 
tribute to my opponent if his requests 
are below congressional actions: I hope 
it will move him to reexamine the role 
Congress has played in the last quarter 
century. We have cut back, not increased 
Presidential requests for appropriations. 
And we will do so again this year. Of 
course, we may not cut spending where 
the President wants it cut but overall 
we will cut it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ’con- 
sent that the text of my letter to Presi- 
dent Nixon be printed in the RECORD. 

There- being no objection, the’ letter 
was ordered to be printed in the’ RECORD, 
as follows: 

JULY .23, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: While I'respect your 
right to challenge the Congress in its“actions, 
I also respectfully submit that the Congress 
has done a responsible job in considering 
fiscal proposals from the ‘Presidents. 

In each of the last 25 years, the Congress 
has reduced. the Presidents’ budgets. It has 
alWays appropriated less than thé Presidents 
have requested. I am sure this Congress ‘will 
do soiagain. 

I am so, positive that Iam proposing this: 

Should the Congress appropriate more than 
your budget request, I shall contribute $1,000 
from my own pocket to the campaign fund 
of my Republican opponent in this: year’s 
Wisconsin general election. 

TEAM feelings are strong that the Congress 

is. responsible fiscally..That is why I make 
this offer. I await your reply. 

Sincerely, 
Writ Proxmire, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will please call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may speak 
for 7 minutes. j 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in its July 22 edition, the Richmond 
News Leader. published an open letter to 
the Supreme Court, together with sev- 
eral editorials and a sampling of nation- 
al comment on the subject of school de- 
segregation. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the views 
expressed in the open letter and the 
views expressed in. the editorials. 

In the open. letter, the newspaper 
makes the point that education is the 
proper function of the schools and that 
classrooms should not be made labora- 
tories for sociological experiments. I 
have many times made the same point 
in comments on the floor of the Senate. 

The purpose of this open letter to the 
Supreme Court is to attempt to bring 
before the Court some of the many prob- 
lems involved in recent court decisions. 

The Richmond News Leader is at- 
tempting to bring about an understand- 
ing on the part of the Court. that many 
of its decisions are destroying the public 
school system. The purpose of the open 
letter is to attempt to have the Court 
realize many of the practical problems 
involved in some of its decisions: I feel 
that this open letter to the Court is a 
fine public service. I hope it will be ef- 
fective. I hope that the Court will pay 
some attention to the views expressed by 
this outstanding Virginia newspaper. 

Mr. President, I know well the execu- 
tives of the Richmond newspapers. I 
know how much at heart they have the 
welfare of the citizens of that commu- 
nity. I know. how. deeply they. want to be 
helpful to the parents and to the chil- 
dren in the Richmond public school sys- 
tem. ) 

The open letter points out that the 
freedom of choice plan now in effect for 
the schools of the city of Richmond has 
been effective. It has resulted in sub- 
stantial desegregation. without disrupt- 
ing. the educational process. 

In my view, freedom of choice is the 
logical method for the assignment of 
pupils to public schools. Under freedom 
of choice, the rights of parents and stu- 
dents of all races are properly safe- 
guarded. 

The open letter.alsq;notes that com- 
pulsory integration, which would be ac- 
complished by extensive busing of stu- 
dents, is a form of reversé discrimina- 
tion, 

The letter comments that “under com- 
pulsory integration, all children in Rich- 
mond—particularly minority children— 
would be denied admission to a school by 
reason of their race.” I am convinced 
that this is correct, and that the same 
kind of reverse discrimination will occur 
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wherever compulsory busing is forced 
upon a school district. 

The open letter also includes the ob- 
servation that compulsory busing plans 
are expensive. It estimates that as much 
as $4 million might be required to carry 
out a court-approved plan requiring the 
busing of Richmond schoolchildren. It 
is this busing requirement, this busing 
of children from their own neighbor- 
hoods all the way across the city to an- 
other area, an area unknown to the chil- 
dren, which the Richmond. newspapers 
are protesting, and it is what the people 
of Richmond of all races are protesting. 

This $4 million, if it is to be spent, 
might better be used to improve the edu- 
cational facilities of the.city. And the 
same holds for any other community re- 
quired to make a large outlay for the 
purchase and operation of buses. 

Another point made in the open letter 
is that “if compulsory busing were re- 
quired under an integration plan im- 
posed by the courts, the role of the school 
in the community would be destroyed.” 

I think this is an important observa- 
tion. Schools should be an intimate part 
of the communities they serve. Children 
should have the sense of security and 
identity that neighborhood schools ‘pro- 
vide: Parents’ should have easy access to 
the schools their children attend. 

I might say, Mr. President; that I be- 
lieve parents of all races want their chil- 
dren to go to school as near their homes 
as possible. They do not want their young 
children to be sent any farther away 
from home than is necessary to obtain 
an education. 

Freedom of choice is a fair method for 
the assignment of pupils. Compulsory 
busing is an unfair method. 

As the News Leader observes: 

Children bused to achieve an arbitrary ra- 
cial mix would be denied the same protec- 
tion of the láw granted those children who 
would not be bused to achieve an arbitrary 
racial mix. 

All Americans—black and white, in the 
South ‘and outside the South—pay taxes that 
support public schools, They have the con- 


sequent right to select which schools their 
children will attend. 


Per pupil 
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Mr. President, I feel that the Rich- 
mond News Leader has rendered a fine 
publie service in publishing its open let- 
ter to the Supreme Court, together with 
three excellent editorials and an interest- 
ing collection of comments from Negro 
leaders, the press, government leaders, 
the Federal courts, and others. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the open letter to the Supreme Court, 
together with the editorials: and com- 
mentary published by the Richmond 
News Leader, to which I have referred, 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


An OPEN LETTER TO THE SUPREME COURT 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
JULY, 22, 1970. 
May It PLEASE THE COURT: 

This newspaper, seeking to reflect the sense 
of the people it serves, respectfully requests 
the Supreme Court to consider what is 
happening to the nation’s public schools as.a 
result of school integration compelled by the 
Federal judiciary. And it respectfully requests 
the Court to consider what would happen to 
public education in Richmond if compulsory 
busing were required to replace freedom of 
choice. 

On June 30 Judge J. Braxton Craven, Jr., 
of the Fourth Circuit Court said in a dis- 
senting opinion about a’ desegregation plan 
for Clarendon County, South Carolina, “It is 
true that constitutional principles may not 
be allowed to yield to community opposi- 
tion. . , ./It is equally true, however, that 
judges, in fashioning remedies, cannot ignore 
reality.” 

Through this open letter we invite the 
Court's attention to some realities that exist 
in, and relate to, the City of Richmond: 


GOAL IS GOOD EDUCATION 


The Court has held that education “is per- 
haps the most important function of State 
and local governments.” The people of Rich- 
mond agree. They are concerned that. the 
quality of education in the Richmond public 
schools would decline if children were as- 
signed to schools solely on the basis of.race. 


RICHMOND SCHOOLS ARE GOOD 
According to the Virginia Education As- 
sociation, in the 1968-69 school year (the last 


year for which complete figures are available) 
Richmond’s public schools ranked as follows: 


High school 
graduates 
entering 
college 
(percent) 


Student 
teacher 
ratio 


Average High school 
teacher dropout 
salary rate (percent) 


Richmond 
Virginia 
US 


$7,919 2% 
7, 328 4 
7,952 2 


4 
5 
E] 


‘Unavailable. 


In yiew of the large number: of ‘students 
from low-income families in Richmond’s 
schools, the drop-out rate is remarkably 
low. For the same reason, the percentage of 
high school graduates entering college is 
spectacularly high; ‘moreover, a high per- 
centage of Richmond high school graduates 
are awarded advance placement in college. 

Richmond's school system is a nationally 
recognized pioneer in economics education, 
in technical education, and in foreign lan- 
guage instruction. 


NO OFFICIAL SEGREGATION IN CITY 
In 1948 the Court held racial covenants 
in property deeds to be unconstitutional. 
It. is wrong to cite these covenants as evi- 
dence of Officially sanctioned segregation 
now. 


Indeed; many: Richmond» neighborhoods 
already are integrated. The fact that few 
Negro and: white parents have chosen. to 
send their children to distant schools within 
the City demonstrates their confidence in 
the neighborhood school system. The ‘Su- 
preme Court never has ruled that racial im- 
balances resulting from residential living 
patterns are unconstitutional. 

PREEDOM OF CHOICE HAS WORKED 

ince 1966 the City has operated under a 
freedom-of-choice plan with no geographic 
zones. This plan was authorized by a 1965 
consent decree issued by the Federal District 
Court, and upheld by both the Fourth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals and the Supreme 
Court. Under that plan, parents had the 
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choice of sending their children to any school 
within the corporate boundaries of the City. 

Under freedom of choice, Richmond's 
schools have been integrated: 

In 1961, without freedom of choice, only 
630, or .01 per cent, of 34,956 school-aged 
children in the City attended integrated 
schools. 

In the 1967-68 school year—the second 
year of freedom of choice—19,504, or 44.6 
per cent, of the City’s school population at- 
tended integrated schools by choice of their 
parents. 

In the 1969-70 school year, 21,156, or 50.2 
per cent, of the City’s school children at- 
tended integrated schools. 

In fact, in the 1969-70 school year, every 
white child attending a regular public school 
in Richmond attended an integrated school. 


COMPULSORY INTEGRATION 
Is reverse discrimination 


In Brown v. Board of Education, the Court 
held that no child could be denied admission 
to a school by reason of his race. Yet, under 
compulsory integration, all children in Rich- 
mond—particularly minority children— 
would be denied admission to a school by 
reason of their race. 

Under freedom of choice, no child in Rich- 
mond has been denied admission to a school 
by reason of his race. In 1969, the Court de- 
fined a unitary school system as one “within 
which no person is to be effectively excluded 
from any school because of race...” 

Results in resegregation 

Washington, D.C., offers the most telling 
example. Between 1950 and 1967, the number 
of white children in Washington's schools 
decreased from 46,736 to 11,784. During the 
same period the mumber of Negro school 
children increased from 47,980 to 139,364. 
Two years after the school population 


reached racial parity, the number of Negro 
enrollment had climbed to 75 per cent. Of 


157,565 school-aged children in Washington 
schools during the past school year, only 
8,449 were white. 

Similar resegregation can be predicted for 
the City of Richmond if the enrollment of 
each school were forced to reflect the racial 
ratio of 60 per cent black 40 per cent white 
of the over-all school population A local 
study of resegregation in the City’s North- 
side showed that whites will stay in schools 
that are not more than 40 per cent black 
The record of John Marshall High School, on 
the City’s Northside confirms this finding. 
In the 1967-68 school year the school’s en- 
rollment was 42 per cent Negro. In the 1968- 
69 school year, the Negro enrollment in- 
creased to 51 per cent. In the past year, the 
school’s Negro enrollment reached 60 per 
cent. 

Makes schools social labs 

Even today, 16 years after the Brown de- 
cision, experts disagree on the value of in- 
tegrated education. Richmonders accept in- 
tegration when it occurs naturally. They 
oppose court-ordered artificial race mix- 
tures, which, by uprooting children of both 
races, do more harm than good. 

The parents of Richmond regard as racist 
the premise that a Negro child cannot learn 
unless he is in a classroom with whites. That 
is an arrogant variation of the notion that 
& white child will suffer from being in a 
classroom with blacks. Both notions are 
perverse. 

Has altered role of schools 


Under Richmond’s freedom-of-choice plan, 
this City’s schools have been almost free 
from violence. 

This has not been the case elsewhere. 
Studies by the Senate Juvenile Delinquency 
Subcommittee, the House Subcommittee on 
General Education, and a private research 
corporation have disclosed that almost no 
school above the elementary school level in 
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the nation was free from violence or disrup- 
tion—most of it racially motivated—during 
the past school year. Another study by the 
U.S. Office of Education early this year failed 
to find a single integrated high school—any- 
where—that was not torn by racial conflict. 

In such urban areas as Chicago, New York 
City, and Washington, D.C., racial animosity 
in the high schools is so intense that only 
the presence of large numbers of police can 
assure order. This has turned many schools 
into custodial, rather than educational, 
institutions. 


COMPULSORY BUSING 
Would damage city financially 


When compulsory busing plans have been 
adopted elsewhere, blacks and whites have 
voted against the busing plans by moving 
away. The pattern is not a product of race: 
Middle-income families of both races are 
leaving the City even now. 

In the current fiscal year, $27.3 million has 
been appropriated for Richmond schools— 
by far the largest item in the budget. The 
taxpayers of Richmond support their public 
schools. Yet if a court-approved plan re- 
quired the busing of Richmond school chil- 
dren, many of those taxpayers—desperately 
needed by the City—-would leave instead of 
underwriting the possible $4 million initial 
outlay for the purchase of buses. 


Could delay school opening 


Virginia law requires that public schools 
be open 180 days each year. Delay in opening 
Richmond's schools, until enough buses could 
be acquired, would force local children to at- 
tend school well into next summer—if not all 
summer—to meet the 180-day requirement. 
This would cause many hardships to them 
and to their families. 

As the Richmond case now stands, $i6 
million in badly needed school construction 
has been halted by order of the District 
Court. Further construction postponement 
will mean increased costs to the City and will 
result in further overcrowding in the schools. 


Is impractical and inconvenient 


In the past, the neighborhood schoo] has 
functioned as a community institution. If 
compulsory busing were required under an 
integration plan imposed by the courts, the 
role of the school in the community would be 
destroyed. Extra-curricular activities would 
be curtailed, Children—especially those in 
kindergarten and elementary schools—would 
lose the sense of security and identity, that 
their neighborhood schools provide. 

Parental contact with schools, and in- 
fluence on them, would be lost. Parents wish- 
ing to talk personally with teachers about 
their children’s education would be severely 
inconvenienced. When a child became sick 
at school, his parents would face great difi- 
culty in getting him home. 

Many Richmond parents feel that com- 
pulsory busing would expose their children 
to needless risks during peak traffic periods. 
They also feel that compulsory busing would 
force their children to spend many hours 
aboard buses—hours that could be better 
spent in extra-curricular activities, in the 
classroom or studying at home. 


Is opposed by parents 


In a recent referendum in Denver, seven 
out of ten voters rejected compulsory busing. 
A more recent nationwide Gallup Poll showed 
that eight out of nine Americans oppose com- 
pulsory busing. 

Negro parents and their children have 
organized boycotts and demonstrations 
against compulsory busing plans in many 
communities across the nation. 

Many parents do not mind transporting 
their children by bus to school voluntarily, 
but they do object to compulsory busing to 
achieve an artificial racial mixture in the 
schools. 
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FREEDOM OF CHOICE IS FAIR 


Children bused to achieve an arbitrary 
racial mix would be denied the same protec- 
tion of the law granted those children who 
would not be bused to achieve an arbitrary 
racial mix. 

All Americans—black and white, in the 
South and outside the South—pay taxes that 
support public schools. They have the con- 
sequent right to select which schools their 
children will attend. 

Under Richmond’s freedom-of-choice plan, 
that right was assured. Under all other plans 
proposed to the District Court, it would be 
lost. 

The parents of Richmond ask that the 
Court make explicit the right of a parent to 
have his children educated in the public 
schools of his choice. 

We beg the Court to do so with all de- 
liberate speed. 

Respectfully, 
THE RICHMOND News LEADER. 


AN APPEAL TO THE COURT 


On the page opposite today, this news- 
paper appeals publicly to the Supreme Court 
of the United States to make explicit “the 
right of a parent to have his children edu- 
cated in the public schools of his choice.” We 
are asking Richmond area residents to sign 
the open letter, and to return it to us at 
Box 1-H, Richmond 23201, by August 7. 
Signed letters will be forwarded to the Su- 
preme Court. Copies of the open letter, to- 
gether with copies of this page, will be avail- 
able to the public free of charge in the 
main lobby of Richmond Newspapers, Inc. 
Copies will be sent to the President, the Vice 
President, the Cabinet, all members of Con- 
gress, every governor, and every member of 
the Federal judiciary. Copies also will be sent 
to syndicated columnists and major daily 
newspapers. It is our hope that other news- 
papers will undertake similar projects. 

Perhaps this letter is a forlorn endeavor. 
Surely no one who signs it should expect it to 
accomplish any miracles. Nor by this letter 
do we suggest, or countenance, defiance of 
the law. But freedom of choice is a defensible 
doctrine. It stands firmly in the tradition of 
American liberty. We believe the Supreme 
Court ought to know that under freedom of 
choice, integration has gone forward in Rich- 
mond’s schools—albeit at its own insistent 
pace. We believe the Supreme Court ought 
to know that under freedom of choice, the 
high qualtiy of education in Richmond's 
schools has been maintained. And we believe 
the Supreme Court ought to know that the 
people of the Richmond area support lib- 
erty—for all races—and oppose force. 

The Supreme Court ought to be informed 
about these things, because the Supreme 
Court has wrought the Orwellian changes in 
pupil assignments in the past 16 years. Only 
the Supreme Court can call a halt to further 
manipulation of the nation’s school children. 
No matter what the decision in the Rich- 
mond case, Federal District Judge Robert R. 
Merhige, Jr., ultimately will be bound by 
decisions on school integration handed down 
by the Supreme Court. Until the Supreme 
Court clarifies the contradictory and confus- 
ing points in many Federal court decisions, 
it would be impractical for Judge Merhige to 
do anything in the Richmond case. Pending 
such a clarifying decision from the Supreme 
Court, Judge Merhige should reinstate the 
City’s freedom-of-choice plan. 

The South has been to Appomattox before. 
It has experienced adversity and defeat; it 
knows the name of the game. But no hard- 
ship visited on it by the egalitarians—not 
even the relegation of freedom of choice to 
the legal ash heap—will warrant the South's 
retaliating against children, black or white. 
Richmond area parents want the best possi- 
ble education for their children; they do not 
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want incipient race war in the public schools. 
Those parents understand that unlike claims 
for equal treatment, demands for compulsory 
association are neither legitimate nor truth- 
ful. They remain convinced that reason will 
prevail. And they sincerely hope that through 
full airing of the arguments, the Supreme 
Court will turn away from anti-rational pro- 
custean theories that threaten to tear the 
social fabric of this nation apart. 


A TRAGIC FAILURE 


On the right side of the editorial page 
today, a number of persons, representing a 
cross-section of the population, express their 
disillusionment with integration as a first- 
priority national goal. The impact of their 
disillusionment is even greater because most 
of these persons in the past have been fer- 
vent advocates of compulsory integration. 

Yet they are not afraid to say that their 
former dedication to integration was mis- 
placed, and that compulsory integration has 
not worked. Newsweek columnist Stewart 
Alsop appraises the situation on the basis 
of reality, not idealism, when he calls forced 
integration a tragic failure. The depth of 
that failure can be seen in the opposition 
to forced integration by many prominent 
Negro leaders. 

During the past 16 years since the Brown 
decision, the goals of the Negro race have 
changed dramatically. At first, the Negro 
sought integration as a means of social and 
education uplift, and as a means of bring- 
ing about social acceptance on a basis of 
equality. Now, through forced integration, 
Negroes find their racial culture and their 
racial identity threatened, and increasing 
numbers of them no longer want integration. 
They want their own schools, in which their 
culture can be preserved, and they want to 
exercise control over those schools, 

Negro leaders have not hesitated to articu- 
late the change in direction desired by their 
followers. Negro discontent with integrated 
schools became explicit when civil rights 
leader Roy Innis, who has fought long and 
hard for the cause of integration, said, “In 
tegration is dead.” In place of integration, 
he suggests a return to separate-but-equal 
schools. He proposes the establishment of 
two school districts in each urban center, 
one predominantly white, one. predominantly 
Negro. The majority race in each district 
would have full control over the schools, 
and children of both races could attend 
schools in either district if they wished, In 
other words, many Negroes, like this news- 
paper, believe in freedom-of-choice. 

Innis’ plan for improving the schools 
where they are by eliminating the racial 
factor altogether has been well received in 
the South; it is possible that his suggestion 
will be implemented in a pilot program in 
Mobile, Alabama. Predictably, liberal poli- 
ticians in the North have given him a cold 
shoulder, because Innis’ plan would elim- 
inate the influence of white liberals on the 
civil rights movement. 

The views of a growing number of Ne- 
groes in positions of leadership and infiu- 
ence cannot be ignored, for these views are 
held by a growing number of Negroes. In 
homogenization through integration, they 
fear the loss of their identity as a race; they 
now recognize the importance of maintain- 
ing a pluralistic society in which cultural 
diversities can be preserved. 

These Negro leaders represent, not a sep- 
arationist point of view, but a valid line of 
reasoning that bi-racialism or co-existence, 
not integration, offer the Negro race the best 
future in America. If the courts, the Con- 
gress, and the Federal government ignore 
their appeal to reason, the results could 
lead to ultimate tragedy for all Americans. 
Negro and white. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF BUSING 


In the controversy currently raging about 
the possibility of cross-city busing for 
Richmond's school children, the point in- 
evitably is made: About 9,000 children in 
the city’s public schools rode buses to reach 
their schools during the past school term. 
The question then comes up: What’s the 
difference, and why worry? 

In principle, there is a great deal of differ- 
ence. During the past four school years, when 
a freedom-of-choice plan was in effect in 
Richmond, parents had the right to select 
what schools their children would attend. 
If they chose schools too far away from their 
homes to permit the children to walk to 
school, they bought school bus tickets, and 
the children rode buses. In some instances, 
even when children attended the schools 
closest to them, those schools still were too 
far away for the children to walk. A number 
of other Richmond children rode buses to 
private schools—again by choice of their 
parents. 

Under court-ordered plans that require 
city-wide busing to achieve certain levels of 
integration, however, the Federal court seizes 
all control over a child’s education. The court 
determines what school each child will at- 
tend, and how he will reach it. The parent 
no longer can exercise even the smallest 
degree of control over his child's education. 

The difference, quite simply, is that free 
choice gives way to compulsion, by court 
decree, If a parent uses his freedom of choice 
in a way that requires his child to ride a 
bus, that is his own business, and outside 
the state’s domain. But if a Federal court 
approves a plan requiring that any child be 
bused—not to gain an education, but to 
achieve a certain racial mix—that plan can 
be implemented only through compulsion, 
and only the state has freedom of choice. 

The principle of free choice transcends any 
sociological hogwash about the value of in- 
tegrated education, or the arrogant notion 
that a parent lacks the ability, experience, 
and knowledge to decide for himself what is 
best for his own child. Once robbed of free 
choice, parents lose a vital influence on their 
children’s education, as well as their status 
of authority in the household. These facts 
should not be overlooked in any attempt to 
obscure the important difference between 
free choice and compulsion on the question 
of busing. 

INTEGRATION Is Deap: Focus Turns FROM 
FORCED MIXING TO QUALITY EDUCATION 


(This compendium of quotations, gathered 
from many sources, illustrates the extent of 
growing disenchantment with the goal of 
compulsory integration as an end in itself.) 


NEGRO LEADERS 


Roy Innis, head of the Congress of Racial 
Equality: 

“Integration is dead. Its epitaph has been 
in the coming for a hell of a long time. Inte- 
gration came to be viewed by the civil rights 
aristocracy not as a means to an end, but 
as an end in itself.” (March, 1970). 

James Farmer, former head of Congress of 
Racial Equality, now Assistant Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“Our objective should be to provide a high- 
quality education. The real problem is not 
integration or segregation. It is the quality 
of education. Busing is not relevant to high- 
quality education. It works severe hardships 
on the people it affects. In the South, I 
found blacks complaining of being bused to 
schools.” (October, 1969) 

Ben Holman, head of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s Community Relations Service: 

“Of course it’s true. I started out at 14 
picketing for integration, but it’s Just not 
going to work. We've got to admit publicly 
that we've failed, so we can stop pursuing 
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this phantom, and concentrate instead on 
gilding the ghetto—a massive diversion of 
manpower and money to the central city 
schools.” (February, 1970) 

Julius Hobson, a black militant leader in 
Washington, D.C.: 

“Of course—integration is a complete 
failure ... What we've got is no longer an 
issue of race but of class, the middle class 
against the poor, with the Federal govern- 
ment standing idly by . . . The schools in 
Washington have deteriorated to a point 
almost beyond repair—if I could afford it, 
I'd send my own children to a private school. 
... I have an opinion I hesitate to voice, be- 
cause it’s too close to George Wallace, but I 
think it’s time we tried to make the schools 
good where they are ... the integration kick 
is a dead issue.” (February, 1970) 

Dan Watts, editor of the black militant 
publication, The Liberator: 

“There's more race hatred in New York 
today than there is in Mississippi, and it all 
goes back to the schools. It’s a traumatic 
experience, anyway, for a black kid to be 
bused clear across town . . . we've got to 
move away from integration and toward co- 
existence,” (February, 1970) 

Mrs. Thelma Miller, head of the New York 
City district of the New York State Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers: 

“Let's stop kidding ourselves about inte- 
gration. Let's make all schools equally good 
for all children. Then nobody will mind 
what school his child attends. People who 
advocate busing for integration are still 
living in a dream world,” (March, 1970) 

Congressman Adam Clayton Powell, of 
Harlem: 

“Young and old alike have become disillu- 
sioned with the idea of integration. Many 
young people in the ghetto do not want to 
mix with whites or to be bused from their 
neighborhoods or go to white schools.” (Feb- 
ruary, 1970). 

William Cousins, Jr., City Alderman and 
lawyer, Chicago: 

“Since integration seems so remote and 
unattainable, the best approach at this time 
is to emphasize improving education in the 
schools our children now attend—and in- 
creasing our community control over those 
schools.” (March, 1970). 

THE PRESS 


Columnist Stewart Alsop, Newsweek maga- 
zine: 

“Surely it is time to face up to a fact that 
can no longer be hidden from view. The at- 
tempt to integrate this country’s schools is a 
tragic failure. 

“Among those who know the realities, that 
ugly truth is almost universally recognized.” 
(February, 1970). 

Vermont Royster, editor and senior vice 
president of the Wall Street Journal: 

“There are many things wrong with the 
forcible transfer of children from school to 
school to obtain the ‘proper’ racial mix. It is, 
for one thing, wasteful of time, energy, and 
money that could better be applied to making 
all schools better. 

“To this practical objection there is also 
the fact that in concept it is arrogant. The 
unspoken idea it rests upon is that black 
children will somehow gain from putting 
their black skins near to white skins. This is 
the reverse coin of the worst segregationist’s 
idea that somehow the white children will 
suffer from putting their white skins near to 
black skins. 

“Both are insolent assertions of white su- 
periority. Both spring from the same bitter 
seed.” (February, 1970). 

The New York Times: 

“Racial fears and resentment. are steadily 
eroding relations between white teachers and 
administrators and black students in many, 
possibly most, high schools here. In a few 
schools this erosion has gone so far as to 
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create conditions of paralyzing anarchy in 
which large police detachments have been 
deemed necessary to keep classrooms func- 
tioning and put down sporatlic outbursts of 
violence by rebellious students . .. The wid- 
ening gulf between white adults and black 
youths in the schools. convinces increasing 
numbers of blacks and whites that the fading 
promise of school integration can never be 
more than a hollow piety.” (February, 1970.) 

William Raspberry, Negro columnist for 
the Washington Post: 

“It may be that one reason why the schools, 
particularly in Washington, are doing such 
a poor job of educating black children is 
that we have spent too much effort on inte- 
grating the schools and too little on improy- 
ing them ... Integration was simply a means 
to an end. Much of the confusion today stems 
from the fact that the means has now become 
an end in itself.” (February, 1970). 


GOVERNMENT LEADERS 


Former President Lyndon Johnson, in a 
letter to 19 Senators who had protested HEW 
guidelines drawn up contrary to anti-busing 
provisions of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: 

“The guidelines are not designed to com- 
pel desegregation beyond that inherent in a 
fairly working free choice plan, to strike 
down freedom of choice, or to achieve ‘racial 
balance’ . . . In short, the guidelines do not 
abandon freedom ‘of choice, they seek to 
guarantee it in fact.” (May, '1966). 

Columnist Joseph Alsop, The Washington 
Post: 

“The terrible fact is that that the Su- 
preme Court's decision in Brown v. Board of 
Education has wholly lost the majority sup- 
port it unquestionably had in 1954." (Feb- 
ruary, 1970). 

George Romney, secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development: 

“Busing is not the basis for overcoming 
the vital problems resulting from separation 
of our people in most communities. It is a 
superficial compromise . . . I believe that 
every American school child is entitled to the 
opportunity to attend a quality school within 
& reasonable’ distance from his home.” 
(March, 1970). 

Attorney General John N. Mitchell: 

“(Every citizen has} the right to reject 
unreasonable requirements of busing and to 
send their children to neighborhood schools. 
[This right] is just as important as the right 
to all our citizens to be assigned [to schools] 
without regard to their race.” (June, 1970). 

Senator Abraham Ribicoff, former Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare: 

“Let. us not kid ourselves. Whenever we 
go across this land, when blacks move in, 
the whites move out, and if they have chil- 
dren, they move as far away.as they can, 
What shall we do? Shall we chase the whites 
with- buses, with helicopters, or with air- 
planes, to try to get an equitable distribu- 
tion?” (February, 1970). 

Congresswoman Edith Green, chairman of 
the House Select Subcommittee of . Educa- 
tion: 

“We simply cannot afford to let our class- 
rooms turn into battlefields. We really have 
to go back to quality education and put out 
emphasis on that.” (March, 1970). 

President Richard M, Nixon: 

“One of the mistakes of past policy has 
been to demand too much of our schools: 
They have been expected not only to edu- 
cate, but also to accomplish a social trans- 
formation. Children in many instances have 
not been served, but used—in, what all too 
often has proved a tragically futile effort 
to achieve in the schools the kind.of multi- 
racial society has failed to achieve for itself. 

“If we are to be realists, we must recog- 
nize that in a free society there are limits 
to the amount of government coercion that 
can reasonably be used: that in achieving 
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desegregation we must proceed with the least 
possible disruption of the education of the 
nation’s children; and that our children are 
highly sensitive to conflict, and highly vul- 
nerable to lasting psychic injury .. . If our 
schools fail to educate, then whatever they 
may achieve in integrating the races will 
turn out to be only a pyrrhic victory. (March, 
1970). 
OTHERS 


John Gardner, chairman of the Urban Co- 
alition and former Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare: 

“We should proceed to upgrade the schools 
where they are now, and not sit around wait- 
ing for integration that may never happen.” 
(February, 1970). 

Rhody McCoy, Negro administrator of the 
Ocean Hill-Brownsville district in Brooklyn: 

“Integration has never worked. What kind 
of a hypocrite am I to tell black children to 
do their thing in school and college so that 
they can take their rightful place in society? 
Where is that place?” (March, 1970). 

James L. Flournoy, a prominent Negro at- 
torney in Los Angeles: 

“More and more black people these days 
are changing their views on integration. Just 
a few years ago, most of them wanted inte- 
grated schools and were willing to accept 
busing as the only way to achieve this goal. 
But now they are more concerned over the 
quality of education their child will get. 
Blacks are saying that they would rather have 
better schools in their own neighborhoods. 

“Black parents are urged to take more in- 
terest in their schools, and in such activities 
as the Parent-Teachers Association. But they 
can’t do this if their children attend schools 
halfway across town.” 

John March, director of public relations for 
the board of education in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
Sylvania: 

“The climate has changed. The most mili- 
tant, outspoken blacks are not interested in 
integration. They want separation. You won- 
der how you can justify busing under these 
conditions. 

“This puts the school boards right in the 
middle, We are under pressure from the State 
Human Relations Commission to desegregate. 
But the militants don’t want it. The children 
even segregate themselves in our high-school 
cafeterias. We have separate black and white 
areas that the blacks are mostly responsible 
for creating. The old rules just don’t seem to 
work any more.” 

Dr. Alan Westin, of Columbia University: 

“We've got to make sure that we don’t sell 
out integration where it’s been successful— 
in Teaneck, N.J. where I live, for example. 
But that’s.admittedly an atypical’ situation. 
Where integration has failed, the answer may 
et some sort of biracialism” (February, 
1970). 

William Tinderhughes, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in Baltimore: 

“There has been a very definite change in 
thinking about busing for integration in re- 
cent years. A few years ago, there was de- 
mand for busing. But not now. Parents now 
are more concerned with the quality of edu- 
cation that their children are getting.” (Octo- 
ber, 1969) . 

Dr. Ernest Van Den Haag, professor of so- 
cial philosophy at New York University, in 
testimony before a House subcommittee on 
education: 

“This legislation before the committee as- 
sumes fundamentally that academically and 
socially effective classroom groups can be 
formed by putting back and white students 
together in larger numbers in a single class- 
room regardless of their wishes, and that this 
will improve their education and decrease 
the differences as well as hositilities which 
now exist between them. 

“Yet such an enforced congregation of two 
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identifiable racial groups, one deprived in 
relation to the other, does not diminish, but 
rather increases the divisive forces which now 
exist between these students, and the con- 
sequent increase in classroom tension leads 
to a substantial decrease in the educational 
accomplishment of both groups and multi- 
plies the disciplinary problems which detract 
from the essential student attention required 
for effective study. If such integration is com- 
pelled, as this bill proposes to do, it will 
injure rather than assist the future educa- 
tional accomplishment of the nation's 
schools.” (June, 1970). 

Alexander Bickel, professor of law and legal 
history, Yale University: 

“To dismantle the official structure of 
segregation, even with the cooperation in 
good faith of local authorities, is not to create 
integrated schools, any more than integrated 
schools are produced by the absence of an 
Official structure of school segregation in the 
North and West. The actual integration of 
schools on a significant scale is an enormous- 
ly difficult undertaking, if a possible one at 
all. Certainly it creates as many problems as 
it purports to solve, and no one can be sure 
that even if accomplished, it would yield an 
educational return.” (February, 1970). 

Dr. John W. Letson, superintendent of 
schools in Atlanta, Georgia: 

“Many of the court orders are self-defeat- 
ing. This is because of resegregation, which 
has been Atlanta’s experience. Resegregation 
is evidence to me that someone should take 
a look at what we are doing: going blindly 
down a pr ed alley to accomplish 
something when all the evidence suggests 
that we are not accomplishing it. Why go 
through all this turmoil and wind up with 
an all-black city?” (March, 1970). 

Robert Finch, Former Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare: 

“You don’t solve [de facto integration] by 
busing—I mean by hiring more buses. 

“That’s not the best use of your resources. 
But beyond that, it’s not the best educa- 
tional experience, because to haul young 
children for an hour or more—across long 
distances, as you have, particularly in the 
Los Angeles situation—means that they can’t 
geti any ‘tutoring after school, the parents 
have great difficulty getting to the teacher 
to talk about their child. . .. It’s not good 
educational policy. So I feel very strongly 
that those decisions are moving in the wrong 
direction.” (March, 1970). 

THE FEDERAL COURTS 

Judge John Parker, chief judge,of the 
Fourth Circuit Court: 

“[The Supreme Court] has not decided 
that the States must mix persons of different 
races in the schools or must require them to 
attend schools or must deprive them of the 
right of choosing schools they attend. What 
it has decided, and all that it has decided, is 
that a State may not deny to any persons on 
aceount of race the right to attend any 
schools that [the State] maintains. [The 
Constitution] does not forbid such segrega- 
tion as occurs as the result of voluntary ac- 
tion. It merely forbids the use of governmen- 
tal power to enforce segregation.” (1955). 

Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals, in a rul- 
ing upholding freedom of choice: 

“The present suggestion that a Negro’s 
right to be free from. discrimination requires 
that the state deprive him of his volition is 
incongruous.” (April, 1965) . 

Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals,- ruling in 
the Charlotte-Mecklenburg County, N.C. 
case: 

“. ., All schools in towns, small cities and 
rural areas generally can be integrated by 
pairing, zoning, clustering or consolidating 
schools and transporting pupils. 

“Some. cities, in contrast, have black 
ghettos so large that integration of every 
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school is an improbable, if not an unattain- 
able, goal. 

“Nevertheless, if a school board makes every 
reasonable effort to integrate the pupils under 
its control, an intractable remnant of segre- 
gation, we believe, should not void an other- 
wise exemplary plan for the creation of a 
unitary school system.” (May, 1970). 

Federal District Judge Ben C. Connally, in 
approving an equi-distant zoning plan for 
Houston, Texas, that took note of barriers 
such as expressways and canals: 

“A child is not required to swim or fly to 
school.” (June, 1970). 

Chief Justice Warren Burger, United States 
Supreme Court: 

“These school cases present widely varying 
factors: Some records reveal plans for de- 
segregating schools, others have none or only 
partial plans; some records reflect rezoning 
of school districts, others do not; some use 
traditional bus transportation such as began 
with consolidated schools where such trans- 
portation was imperative, others use school 
bus transportation for a different purpose 
and unrelated to the availability of a school 
as to which such transportation is not 
required. 

*. .. From what is now before us in this 
case it is not clear what issues might be raised 
or developed in argument; as soon as possible, 
however, we ought to resolve some of the 
basic practical problems when they are ap- 
propriately presented, including whether, as 
a constitutional matter, any particular racial 
balance must be achieved in the schools; to 
what, extent school districts and zones may 
or must be altered as a constitutional matter; 
to what extent transportation may or must 
be provided to achieve the ends sought by 
prior holdings of the Court.” (March,.1970). 


SECTION 202. MUST BE SAVED 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, approximately 2 weeks ago 
the Senator from Vermont (Mr. PROUTY) 
joined me in a bipartisan effort to make 
a last ditch effort to save the section 202 
housing for the elderly program. 

Thanks to the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island (Mr. PASTORE), 
this effort was successful. 

Today there are numerous examples 
of outstanding 202 projects in practically 
every State. 

In my own State of New Jersey, there 
are eight successful projects with nearly 
1,600: units. Two» additional projects, 
which will have more than 300 units, are 
now under construction in Hazlet and 
Wildwood, 

With the $25 million provided in my 
amendment, many more desperately 
needed units can be constructed. 

But, the battle is still not won because 
the House bill appropriates no money for 
202. The fate of this amendment will be 
determined next week when House and 
Senate conferees meet to resolve differ- 
ences in the two bills, : 

The reasons for continuing the 202 
program are compelling. As chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Aging, I have 
been informed time and time again by 
expert witnesses, elderly persons, and 
Government officials that section 202 has 
been one of the most successful housing 
programs ever passed by Congress. 

During its 10 years of existence, there 
has never been a default; Approximately 
43,000 units are now completed or under 
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construction. It is estimated that. about 
45,000 older- Americans occupy these 
completed units. 

Moreover, the program has enabled 
persons living on limited, fixed incomes 
to have comfortable housing and at rea- 
sonable price. 

In the 1969 Housing Act, the Congress 
enthusiastically supported the extension 
of the 202 program by authorizing $150 
million for this purpose. This strong 
mandate, I believe, should be fulfilled. 

Today millions of older Americans are 
in a “no-man’s land” with regard to 
housing. Many have been forced to sell 
their homes because of prohibitive prop- 
erty taxes and other rapidly rising costs. 
Yet, high cost apartments make it im- 
possible for them to locate suitable al- 
ternative housing. 

In the name of millions of older Amer- 
icans in urgent need of pleasant, reason- 
ably priced housing, I urge the conferees 
to accept the Senate amendment. 

This proposal, I-might also add, has 
the enthusiastic. support of .numerous 
organizations concerned about housing 
for older persons, including: 

American Association of Homes for 
the Aging. 

National Jewish Welfare Board. 

National Council of Senior Citizens. 

National Retired Teachers. Associa- 
tion-American Association of Retired 
Persons: 

National Council on the Aging. 

National Farmers Union. 

Episcopal Church Ministry to the 
Aging. £ 

National Conference of Catholic Char- 
ities. 

U.S. Catholic Charities. 

American Federation of Labor-Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations. 

United Automobile Workers. 

Teamsters Union. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a listing. of 202 projects in the 
various States be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 

APPROVED SECTION 202 SENIOR CITIZENS 
PROJECTS AS OF OCTOBER 1969 
(Addresses included only for projects. com- 
pleted and under construction. Location 
and mailing address for projects are not 

necessarily the same) 
Number 


ALABAMA of units 
Approved: 

Holy Comforter 

Ro i a ahs a A Reeth atch APT ale tll eh Ga 200 


Birmingham : Birmingham Building 


House, 


Under construction: 

Montgomery: John Knox Manor,-Inc., 
1877 Llanfair- Rd. Montgomery, 
Vo a ee re 

ARIZONA 
Completed: 4 
Phoenix: Citizens Towers, 1405 South 
7th Ave., Phoenix, Ariz 
Phoenix: Kivel Manor,8040 North 36th 
St., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Completed: 
Little Rock: Parkview Towers, 1200 
Commerce St., Little Rock, Ark... 136 
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Number 
CALIFORNIA of units 
Completed: 

Altadena: Friends Retirement Asso- 
ciation, 2691 North Lincoln Ave., 
Altadena, Calif 25 

Berkeley: Strawberry Creek Lodge, 1320 
Addison St., Berkeley, Calif. 

Compton: St. Timothy Manor, 415 
415 South Oleander, Compton, 


150 


21 

Fresno: Twilight Haven, 1717 South 
Winery, Fresno, Calif. 32 

Menlo Park: Peninsula Volunteer 
Properties, 817 Partridge Ave., Menlo 

30 

Norwork: Soroptimist Village, 12657 
Foster Rd., Norwalk, Calif 46 

San Diego: St. Paul's Manor 2635 2d 
Ave., San Diego, Calif 

San. Diego: Luther- Tower, 
Ave., San Diego, Calif 

San . Francisco: Jones Memorial 
Homes, Inc., 1640 Steiner St., San 
Francisco, 

San Mateo: Pilgrim Plaza, 120 North 
San Mateo Dr., San Mateo, Calif__._ 

San Mateo: Park Towers, 700 Laurel 
Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 

Santa Cruz: Garfield Park Village, 721 
Bay St., Santa Cruz, Calif 

Santa Monica: Santa Monica Chris- 
tian Towers, 609 Arizona St., Santa 
Monica, Calif. 

Vallejo: Ascension Arms, "301 Butte 
St., Vallejo, Calif 

Pasadena: The Concord, 275 Cordova 
St., Pasadena, Calif 

Long Beach: Long Beach Brethren 
Manor, 3333. Pacific Pl., Long Beach, 
Calif 

Palo Alto: Adlai Stevenson House, 455 
Charleston Rd., Palo Alto, Calif... 

San Diego: Grace Towers, 3955 Park 
Blvd., San Diego, Calif 

San Diego: St. Paul's Manor, 2728 6th 
Ave., San Diego, Calif. 

Stockton: Casa Manana Inn, 3700 
North Sutter St., Stockton, Calif___ 

Half Moon Bay: Ocean View Plaza, 
1001 Main St., Half Moon Bay, Calif- 

Los Angeles; Pilgrim Tower, 1283 
South Vermont Ave., Los Angeles, 


1455 2d 


Oakland: Westlake Christian Terrace, 
251 28th St., Oakland, Calif. 

Los Angeles: Fairmount Terrace, 4000 
Fairmount, Los Angeles, Calif 

Costa Mesa: Bethel Towers of Costa 
Mesa, 666 West 19th St., Costa Mesa, 


Westminster Towers, 
1220 2d Ave., Santa Monica, Calif__-_ 

Santa Cruz: Garfield Park Village, 721 
Bay St., Santa Cruz, ‘Calif. 

Napa: Rohlff’s Memorial Manor, 2400 
Fair Dr., Napa, Calif. 

Under Construction: 

Oakland: Satellite Senior Homes, Inc., 
1512 Franklin St., Oakland, Calif... 

San Francisco; Bethany Center Senior 
Housing, 580 Capp St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif 

Long Beach: New Hope Home, Inc., 921 
East 10th St., Long Beach, Calif... 

Oakland: Printing Specialities Union 
Retirement Center, Inc., 2267 Tele- 
graph Ave., Oakland, Calif. 

Pleasanton: Pleasanton Gardens, Inc., 

363 Saint Mary St., Pleasanton, 
Calif. 40 

Los Angeles: Progressive Home for the 

Elderly, Inc., 1470 West 50th St., Los 
141 

Los Angeles: Wilnor Corp., 634 South 
Normandie, Los Angeles, Calif 

Oakland: Satellite Senior Homes, Inc. 
1512 Franklin St., Oakland, Calif:.. 152 
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CaLirornra—Continued 


Number 


Approved: 
Seaside: Seaside Civic League, Inc... 
San Luis Obispo: Judson Terrace 

Homes 
San Diego: Green Manor 
Los Angeles: E. Victor Villa 
Belmont: Belmont Retirement Resi- 
dence 


COLORADO 
Completed: 

Arvada: Colorado Luthern Home, 
8001 West Tist Ave., Arvada, Colo... 

Boulder: Golden West Manor, 1055 
Adams Circle, Boulder, Colo 

Canon City: Royal Gorge Manor, 1125 
North 15th St., Canon City, Colo... 

Denver: Maltese Cross Manor, 1590 
Yates St., Denver, Colo 

Grand Junction: Monterey Park 
Apartments, 2120 North 10th St., 
Grand Junction, Colo 

Pueblo: Park Central Apartments, 
1605 Moore Ave., Pueblo, Colo. 

Colorado Springs: Pikes Peak Towers, 
1912 East Lake Bivd., Colorado 
Springs, Colo 

Loveland: Big Thompson Manor, Inc., 
460 West 3d St., Loveland, Colo___- 

Approved: 
Boulder: First Christian Manor, Inc.. 


CONNECTICUT 
Completed: 
Hartford: Avery House, 705 New Brit- 
ain Ave., Hartford, Conn 
Stamford: United Church of Christ 
Residence, 25 Washington Ct., Stam- 
ford, Conn 
Under construction: 
Bethel: Augustana Homes, Inc., 850 
Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn 
New Haven: New Haven Jewish Com- 
munity Council Housing, 1050 
Chapel St., New Haven, Conn 
Hamden: Davenport Residence, Inc., 
20 Drazen Dr., North Haven, Conn... 
Approved: 
Hartford: St. Christopher Apartments, 


DELAWARE 


Wilmington: Lutheran Senior Serv- 
ices, Inc 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Approved: 
Washington: Second New St. Paul 
Housing, Inc 
Under Construction: 
Washington: Episcopal Church Home, 
Friendship, Inc., 1515 32d St., NW., 
Washington, D.C_....-..-.-i-.---. 


FLORIDA 
Completed: 

Lake Worth: Lake Worth Towers, 1500 
Lucerne Ave:, Lake Worth, Fla 

Lehigh Acres: Golden Age Village, Post 
Office Box 615, Lehigh Acres, Fla... 

Lehigh Acres: Sunshine Villas, Post 
Office Box 356, Lehigh Acres, Fla... 

Miami Beach: Four Freedoms House of 
Miami Beach, 3801 Collins Ave., 
Miami Beach, Fla 

Orlando: Magnolia Towers, 100 East 
Anderson St., Orlando, Fla 

Daytona Beach: Louttit Manor, 229 
South Ridgewood Ave.. Daytona 
Beach, Fla 

Jacksonville: Cathedral Towers, 601 
North Newnan St., Jacksonville, 
Fla 

Miami: CTA Towers, 
Ave., Miami, Fla 

Orlando: Orlando Central Towers, 350 
East Jackson St., Orlando, Fla___. 

Sarasota: Jefferson Center, 930 N. Tam- 
iami Trail, Sarasota, Fla. 


1809 Brickell 


of units 


80 
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St. Petersburg: Presbyterian Towers, 
23 3d Street, South, St. Petersburg, 
Fla 

St. Petersburg: Lutheran Residences, 
550 ist Ave. South, St. Petersburg, 
Fla 

Miami: St. Elizabeths Gardens, 6301 
Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla 

Jacksonville: Edward Waters College 
Senior Citizens, 1864 Kings Rd., Jack- 
sonville, 

Tampa: Florida Gulf Coast Apart- 
ments, Inc., Post Office Box 1313, Or- 


Fort Lauderdale: Gateway Terrace, 
Inc., 1943 Karen Dr., Fort Lauder- 


Orlando: Kinneret, Inc., 515 South De- 
laney Ave., Orlando, Fla. 

Tampa: Tampa Presbyterian Commu- 
nity Inc., 4591 Shore Acres Blvd, NE., 
St. Petersburg, Fla 

Melbourne: Trinity Towers, 550 Straw- 
bridge Ave., Melbourne, Fla. 

Under Construction: 

West Palm Beach: St. Andrew's Resi- 
dences of the Palm Beaches, Inc., 
708 Harvey Bldg., West Palm Beach, 
Fla 

Orlando: First Baptist Housing, Inc., 
Post Office Box 593, Orlando, Fla... 

Clearwater: Lutheran Residences, Inc., 
3810 2d Ave., North, Clearwater, Fla_ 

Jacksonville: Cathedral Manor, 333 
East Ashley St., Jacksonville Fla____ 

Jacksonville: Riverside Presbyterian 
Apartments, 849 Park St., Jackson- 


Fort Myers: Ft. Myers Presbyterian 
Community, Inc., 3800 50th Ave., 
South, St. Petersburg, Fla 

Deland: Bert Fish Trustees, Inc., 
Whitehair Building, Deland, Fla___-_ 

Tallahassee: Florida Sunshine Apart- 
ments, Inc., care of Office of Comp- 
troller, State Capitol, Talahassee, 
Fla. 

Approved: 
Sunny Isles: Sunny Isles Tower, Inc.. 
Bradenton: DeSoto Towers, Inc 


GEORGIA 
Completed: 
Americus: Magnolia Manor, Post Office 
Box 346, Americus, Ga 
Atlanta: Campbell-Stone Apartments, 
2911 Pharr Ct., South, NW., At- 


Atlanta: Wesley Woods Towers, 1825 
Clifton Rd., NE., Atlanta, Ga 

Waycross: Baptist Village, Post Office 
Box 1100, Waycross, Ga 

Under construction: 

Atlanta: Atlanta Area Presbyterian 
Homes, Inc., 241 Ponce de Leon Ave., 
NE., Atlanta, Ga 

Atlanta: Campbell-Stone Apartments, 
Inc., 2911 Pharr Ct. South, NW., At- 


Macon: Vine Ville Christian Towers, 
Post Office Box 248, Macon, Ga 
Approved: 
Macon: St. Paul Apartments, Inc_-.. 
Americus: South Georgia Methodist 
Home for Aging 
HAWAII 
Under construction: 
Kahului: Hale Mahaolu, care of Old 
Lihikai School, Kahului, Maui, Ha- 


Under construction: 
Nampa: Nampa Christian Housing, 
Inc., 619 12th Ave., South Nampa, 


Completed: 
Chicago: Self-Help Center, 908 Argyle 
St., Chicago, IN 
Chicago: Drexel Square Apartments, 
811 East Hyde Park, Chicago, Ill... 


Evergreen Park: Immanuel Residences 
for the Elderly, 6201 North Kirkwood 
Ave., Evergreen Park 

Oakbrook: Mayslake Village, 1801 West 
35th St., Oakbrook, Ill 

Peoria: Lutheran Home of Greater 
Peoria, 7019 North Galena Rd., Pe- 


Under construction: 
Belvidere: Parkside Manor, 530 South 
State St., Belvidere, Ill 
Approved: 
Peoria Heights: Galena Park Terrace.. 
Oak Brook: Franciscan Tertiary Pro- 
vince of the Sacred Heart, Inc 


INDIANA 
Completed: 
Bremen: Bremen Manor, 515 Whit- 
lock St., Bremen, Ind 
Columbus: Town and Garden Apart- 
ments, 428 Pearl St., Columbus, 


Greencroft Central Manor, 
2000 South 15th St., Goshen, Ind.. 
Evansville: Luther Village Foundation, 
828 East Blackford Ave., Evansville, 
Ill 
Approved: 
Terre Haute: Wabash Senior Citizens 
Housing, Inc 


Completed: 

Denison: Eventide Lutheran Home for 
the Aged Professional Building, 
Denison, Iowa 

Eagle Grove: Rotary Ann Home, Box 
85, Eagle Grove, IOW8&------------- 

Garner: Prairie View Home, R.R. No. 3, 
Garner, 

Rockwell City: Sunnyview, Rockwell 
City, 

Spencer: Sunset Retirement Home, 111 
East 20th St., Spencer, Iowa 

Walnut: Peace Haven, Box C, Walnut, 
Iowa 

West Des Moines: Crestview Acres, 916 
Ashworth Rd., West Des Moines, 
Iowa 

Des Moines: Plymouth Place, 4111 
Ingersoll Ave., Des Moines, Iowa--- 

Approved: 

Mason City: Good Shepherd Retire- 

ment Apartments, Inc 


KANSAS 
Completed: 
Kansas City: Primrose Villa, 2804 
Sewell Ave., Kansas City, Kans__-- 
Under Construction: 
Topeka: First Christian Church Apart- 
ments, Inc., 1880 Gage Blvd., 


Kansas City: Cross-Lines Retirement 
Center, Inc., 1428 South 32d St., 
Kansas City, Kans 


KENTUCKY 
Completed: 
Covington: Panorama Apartments, 110 
Brent Spence Square, Covington, 
BG se oko paces A ees ee eee 


Completed: 

Shreveport: The Evangeline, 3875 Line 

Ave., Shreveport, La 
Under Construction: 

New Orleans: Monsignor Wynhoven 
Apartments, 1624 National Bank of 
Commerce Building, New Orleans, 
La 


Completed: 
Bangor: Sunset Manor, 686 Broadway, 


Rockland: Methodist Conference 
Home, 39 Summer St., Rockland, 
Maine 

Approved: 
Madawaska: Elderly Home, Inc 
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MARYLAND 
Completed: 

Baltimore: St. Mary’s Roland View 
Towers, West, 3838 Roland Ave., Bal- 
timore, 

Baltimore: St. Mary’s Roland View 
Towers, East, 3939 Roland Ave. 
Baltimore, Md 

Silver Spring: Springvale Terrace, 8505 
Springvale Rd., Silver Spring, Md.. 

Baltimore: Memorial Apartments, 301 
McMechen St., Baltimore, Md... 

Havre de Grace: St. John's Towers, 505 
Congress Ave., Havre de Grace, Md.. 

Rockville: Bethany House, 199 Rollins 
Ave., Rockville, Md 

Sandy Spring: Friends House, 17401 
Norwood Rd., Sandy Spring, Md_-_--_ 

Baltimore: St. James Terrace Apart- 
ments, 809 North Arlington Ave., 
Baltimore, Md 

Baltimore: Concord Apartments, 2500 
West Belvedere Ave., Baltimore, Md- 

Baltimore: The Westminster House, 


Takoma Park: Montgomery County 
Revenue Authority 

Silver Spring: United Church of Christ 
Home, 


Quincy: Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Homes, 1000 Southern 
Artery, Quincy, Mass 

Melrose: Congregational Retirement 
Home, 200 West Foster St., Melrose, 
Mass 


Haverhill: Bethany House, 100 Water 
St., Haverhill, Mass 
Under Construction: 
Peabody /Beverly Danvers /Salem) : 
North Side Housing Corp., 1 Joy St., 


Fitchburg: First Parish Housing of 
Fitchburg, Inc:, Post Office Box 503, 
Fitchburg, 

Springfield: Springfield Hobby Club 
Housing, Inc., 128 Derryfield Ave., 
Springfield, Mass 

Quincy: Quincy Point Congregational 
Church Homes, 1000 Southern Ar- 


Falmouth: Cape Cod United Church 
Homes, Inc., ‘care of Craigville Inn, 
Craigville, Mass 

Approved: 

Boston: Jewish Community Housing 

for the Elderly 


MICHIGAN 
Completed: 
Ann Arbor: Lurie Terrace, 600 West 
Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Charlotte: Kiwanihome, 430 South 
Cochran Ave., Post Office Box 22, 
Charlotte, Mich 
Detroit: Rochford Terrace, 3387 Law- 
ton St., Detroit, Mich 
Rochdale Court, 1588 East Lafayette, 


Four Freedoms House of Detroit, 
1600 Antietam St., Detroit, Mich___- 

Wyandotte: Wyandotte Apartments, 
2455 Biddle, Wyandotte, Mich 

Midland: Cleveland Manor, 2200 Cleve- 
land St., Midland, Mich 

Under construction; 

Muskegon: Muskegon Retirement 
Apartments, Inc., 1201 Jefferson St., 
Muskegon, Mich 

Detroit: Independence Hall, Inc., 17376 
Wyoming Ave., Detroit, Mich 

Clawson: New Life, Inc., P.O. Box 315, 
Clawson, Mich 
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Owosso: Kiwanis Village of Owosso, 
Inc., City Club, Owosso, Mich 

Troy: Bethany Villa Housing Associa- 
tion, 2601 John R, Troy, Mich 

Saginaw: Saginaw Westchester Village, 
Inc., 2101 Gratiot Ave., Detroit, 


Saginaw: Essex Manor, Inc., 2101 Gra- 
tiot Ave., Detroit, Mich 

Flint: Flint Retirement Homes, Inc., 
901 East 2d Ave., Flint, Mich 

Detroit: Cathedral Terrace, Inc., 2700 
Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich 

Haslett: Capitol Grange Senior Citi- 
zens Housing Corp., 5878 Buena 
Parkway, Haslett, Mich 

Approved: 
Lansing: United Church Manors. 
Detroit: St. Paul’s Housing Corpora- 


Flint: Flint Heights Senior Citizens 
Apartments 

Wyandotte: Cooperative Services, Inc. 

Inkster: Chateau Cherry Hill, Inc_--- 

Detroit: Martin Luther King Nonprofit 
Housing Corp 

Oak Park: Federation Apartments, 


MINNESOTA 
Completed: 
Austin: Lutheran Retirement Home, 
400 15th Ave. SW., Austin, Minn... 
Duluth: 
“S” Elect Homes, 801 East 2d St., 
Duluth, Minn 
St. Ann's Home, 330 East 3d St. 
Duluth, Minn 
Elk River: Riverview Apartments, 400 
Evans Ave., Elk River, Minn 
Glenwood: Glenwood Retirement 
Home, 719 Southeast 2d St., Glen- 


Litchfield: Gloria Dei Manor, 
North Holcombe St, Litchfield, 
Minn 

Montevideo: Brookside Manor, 
Benson Rd., Montevideo, Minn 

St. Paul: 

Wilder Residence Apartments, 508 
Humboldt, St. Paul, Minn 
Redeemers Arms, 313 North Dale St., 


Central Towers, 20 East Exchange 
St., St. Paul, Minn 

St. Peter: Estate Apartments, 511 
South 5th St., St. Peter, Minn 

Marshall: Lyon County Retirement 
Home, 200 South 4th St., Marshall, 
Minn, 

Thief River Falls: Valley Christian 
Home Society, Box 525, Thief River 


Proctor: Hillside Gardens, 419 7th 

St., Proctor, 
Under construction: 

Litchfield: Augustana Lutheran 
Homes, Inc., 218 North Holcombe 
Ave., Litchfield, Minn 

Minneapolis: Ebenezer Towers, 
Portland Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Completed: 

Tupelo: Traceway Manor, 2530 West 

Main St., Tupelo, Miss 
MISSOURI 
Completed: 

Kansas City: Paracelete Manor, 4725 
Prospect Ave., Kansas City, Mo 

Concordia: Lutheran Good Shepherd 
Home, Concordia, Mo 

St. Louis: Council House, 300 South 
Grand Bivd., St. Louis, Mo 

University City: The Delcrest, 8350 
Delcrest, University City, Mo 

Kansas City: John Calvin Manor, Inc., 
7859 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo 


Under construction: 
St. Louis: 
Council House Redevelopment 
€ Corp., 300 South Grand Biyd., 


Little Sisters of the Poor, North Side, 
$225 North Florisant Ave., St. 
Louis, Mo 


Completed: 
Glendive: Grandview Apartments, P.O. 
Box 1388, Glendive, Mont 
Plentywood: Montana, Pioneer Man- 
ors, 120 East 2d Ave. North, Plenty- 


Eagles Manor, 12 4th Street, South, 
Great Falls, Mont 
Soroptimist Village, Inc., 2200 Alder 
Dr., Great Falls, Mont. 
Helena: Penkay Eagles Manor, Inc., 
1616 Euclid Ave., Helena, Mont 
Billings: Lutheran Retirement Home, 
3940 Rimrock Rd., Billings, Mont... 


NEBRASKA 
Completed: 
Lincoln: Lincoln Manor, 2626 North 
49th St., Lincoln, Nebr 
Under construction: 
North Platte: North Platte Odd Fellows 
Housing Corp., Route 4, North Platte, 


NEW JERSEY 
Completed: 
Atlantic City: Elliott House, 1200 North 
Indiana Ave., Atlantic City, N.J_.-- 
Clifton: Daughters of Miriam Associa- 
tion, 127 Hazel Street, Clifton, N.J..- 
Atlantic City: Best-of-Life-Park, 129 
S. Virginia Ave., Atlantic City, N.J- 
Trenton: Trent Center Apartments, 
511-527 Greenwood Ave., Trenton, 
N.J 
Newark: Wesley Towers, 444 Mount 
Prospect Ave., Newark, N.J_----_--_ 
Paterson: Governor Paterson Towers, 
225 20th Ave., Paterson, N.J-------- 
East Orange: Senior Citizens Housing 
Association of East Orange, % City 
Hall, East Orange, N.J.------------ 
Under construction: 
Jersey City: Grand View Terrace, 23 
E. Essex Ave., Orange, N.J_.....-.- 
Keyport: Bethany Manor, Inc., 2000 
Florence Ave., Hazlet, N.J..-.-.--_- 
Approved: 
Camden: Beth-El Community Apart- 


NEW MEXICO 
Completed: 
Roswell: Sunny Acres Senior Center, 
1414 South Union, Roswell, N. Mex.. 
Deming: Kingdom of the Sun Retire- 
ment Center, 8th and Buckeye, Dem- 
ing, N. Mex 
Approved: 
Albuquerque: Community Association 
for Senior Housing, Inc 


NEW YORK 
Completed: 

Far Rockaway: Seagirt Village, 19-25 
Seagrit Blvd., Far Rockaway, N.Y... 

New York: -Moris Park Apartments, 
17 East 124 St., New York, N.Y 

Hempstead: General Douglas Mc- 

Arthur Senior Village, 26 Clinton, St., 
Hempstead, N.Y 

New York: David Podell House, 181 
Henry St., New York, N.Y. 

Far Rockaway: Israel Senior Citizens 
Housing Corp., 19th and Seagrit 
Blvd., Far Rockaway, N.Y. 

Approved: 


Syracuse: Bldg. Service Employees 
Senior Citizens Center 
Penn Yan: St. Marks Terrace, Inc___- 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Under Construction: 
Ashville: Vanderbilt Apartments, Post 
Office Box 7607, Asheville, N.C_--- 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Completed: 
Beach: Golden Valley Manor, Beach, 


Fargo: Bethany Towers, 1333 3d Ave. 
South, Fargo, N. Dak 
Garrison: McLean Manor, Garrison, N. 


Compieted: 

Cleveland Heights: Council Gardens, 
2501 Taylor Rd., Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio 

Dayton: The Lakewoods, 980 Wilming- 
ton Ave., Dayton, Ohio 

Dayton: Golden Village, 500 Scranton 
St., Dayton, Ohio 

Lakewood: The Westerly, 14300 Detroit 
Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 

Parma Heights: The Educator, 9275 
North Church Dr., Parma Heights, 


Perrysburg: Elm House, 230 Elm St., 
Perrysburg, Ohio 

Mayfield Heights: Villa Serena, 6800 
Mayfield Rd., , Mayfield Heights, 
Ohio 

Mayfield Heights: Schnurmann House, 
SOM Center Rd., Mayfield Heights, 
Ohio 

Wooster: College Hills Retirement Vil- 
lage, Post Office Box 762, Wooster, 


Montpelier: Glenview, R.D. No. 

' Montpelier, Ohio. 

Cuyahoga Falls; Cathedral Apart- 
ments, Inc., 2700 State Rd., Cuya- 
hoga Falls, Ohio 

Toledo: The Westmoor, 1001 North 
Byrne Rd., Toledo, Ohio 

Youngstown: Eldercrest Apartments, 
8 Ridgeview Lane, Youngstown, 


Under Construction: 
Cleveland: Federation Towers, Inc. 
Suite 411, Manger Hotel, Cleveland, 


Cincinnati: Cincinnati Business and 
Professional Women’s Retirement 
Housing, Inc., 704 Race St., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Lakewood: Lakewood Senior Citizens, 
Inc., 14300 Detroit. Ave., Lakewood, 


Sandusky Bay Kiwanis 
Seinor Citizens, Post Office Box 618, 
618, Sandusky, Ohio 
Dayton: Dayton-Miami Valley, 2307 
Embury Park Rd., Dayton, Ohio---- 
Cleveland: Villa St. Rose, Inc., 10900 
Lake Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
East Cleveland: Teamsters Housing, 
Inc., 2070 East 22d, Cleveland, Ohio_ 
Approved: 
Mayfield Heights: Luther House 
OKLAHOMA 
Completed: 
Cordell: Cordell Christian Home, Post 
Office Box 249, Cordell, Okla 
Muskogee: Kate Frank Manor, South 
83d St., Muskogee, Okla 
Oklahoma City: Superbia Senior Citi- 
zens Village, 9720 Stacy St., Okla- 
homa City, Okla 
Tulsa: Terrace View Apartments, 1729 
South Denver, Tulsa, Okla 
OREGON 
Completed: 
Corvallis: Samaritan Village, 285 N. 
35th St., Corvallis, Oreg. 
Portland: Westmoreland’s Manor, 6404 
SE. 23d Ave., Portland, Oreg. 
Eugene: Ya-Po-Ah Terrace, 135 East 
6th St., Eugene, Oreg 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
Completed: 
Philadelphia: Guild House, 711 Spring 
Garden St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia: Casa Enrico Fermi, Inc., 
1300 Lombard St., Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh: Auba Senior Citizens 
Apartments, 2700 Centre Ave., Pitts- 


Pittsburgh: Riverview Apartments, 234 
McKee P1., Pittsburgh, Pa 

Harrisburg: Presbyterian Apartments, 
322 North 2d St., Harrisburg, Pa. —- 

Philadelphia: Four Freedoms House of 
Philadelphia, 6101 North Morris St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia: Philip Murray House, 4 
North 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa... 

Philadelphia: Stephen Smith Towers, 
19280 Belmont Ave., Philadelphia, 


Allentown: Episcopal House, 524 Wal- 
nut St. Allentown, Pa 

Philadelphia: Brith Sholom Founda- 
tion, 3939 Conshohocken Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa 

Munhall: Parkview Towers Apart- 
ments, 100-113 Caroline St., Mun- 


Norristown; Jefferson Apartments, 
1514 West Marshall St., Norristown, 
Pa 


Philadelphia: Sidney Hillman Apart- 
ments for the Elderly, 215 South 
Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 

Philadelphia: Ascension Manor, 911 
North Franklin St., Philadelphia, 


Philadelphia: Mt. Olivet Village Corp., 
Inc., 42d and Wallace Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa 


Approved: 

New Castle: Lawrence County Bldg. 
Trades 

Philadelphia: Unico Village, Inc 

Allentown: Phoebe Apartments, Inc... 

Philadelphia: Fraternal Order of Po- 
lice Senior Citizens Apartments... 

PUERTO RICO 
Completed: 

Nuevo: LaCiudad Del Retiro, Nuevo. 

Rio Piedras: Altergarten Las Teresas, 
Rio Piedras, P.R 

Under construction: 

San Juan: Residencias Los Jardines, 
care of Banco de San Juan, Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, Stop 17, Santurce 
PR 

Ponce: Clinica Dr Pila, 1205 Ponce de 
Leon Avenue, Santurce, P.R 

RHODE ISLAND 
Under construction: 

East Providence: Trustees of Metho- 
dist Health and Welfare Services, 
Inc., 67 Howland Ave., East Provi- 
fee = ae ah I Et iy Fp 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Under construction: 
Charleston: Episcopal Diocesan Hous- 


ing, Inc. 480 East Bay St., Charles- 
T A A 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Completed: 
Alcester: Morningside Manor Alcester, 
S.D. 
Mitchell: Wesley Acres, 1115 West Ha- 
vens- Aye., Mitchell, S.D 
Spearfish: Pioneer Memorial Manor, 
930 10th Street, Spearfish, S.D... 
Mitchell: Wesley Acres, Inc.,.1115 West 
Havens Ave., Mitchell, S.D 
TENNESSEE 
Completed: 
Johnson City: Appalachian Christian 
Village, 2012 Sherwood Dr., Johnson 
City, Tenn 


Nashville: Greenhills Apartments, 2209 
Abbott Martin Rd., Nashville, Tenn_ 
Nashville: Trevecca Towers, 60 Lester 
Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 
Under Construction: 
Chattanooga: Jaycee Future, Inc., 
9th and Terrace,Sts., Chattanooga, 


TEXAS 
Completed: 

Dallas: Blanton Gardens, 4829 West 
Lawther Dr., Dallas, Tex 

Denton: Fairhaven, 2400 Bell Ave., 
Denton, Tex 

San Angelo: Rio Concho Manor, 401 
Rio Concho Dr., San Angelo, Tex... 

San Antonio: Granada Hotel, 311 
South St. Mary’s St., San Antonio, 
Tex. 


Dallas: Pythian Manor, 2714 Forest 
Ave., Dallas, Tex 


UTAH 
Completed: 
Salt Lake City: Wasatch Manor, 525 
South 2d, East, Salt Lake City, 


Ogden: Fellowship Manor, 2334 Monroe 
Blvd., Ogden, Utah 


VIRGINIA 
Approved: 
Reston: Fellowship Square Founda- 


Roanoke: Shenandoah Homes, Inc... 


WASHINGTON 
Completed: 

Seattle: Hilltop House, 1005 Terrace 
St., Seattle, Wash 

Seattle: Four Freedoms House of Seat- 
tle, 747 North 135th St. Seattle, 
Wash. s.c2-d5sexseseesa eee ey amn 

Seattle: Theodora Home, 6559 35th St. 
NE., Seattle, Wash 

Vancouver: Smith Towers, 515 Wash- 
ington St., Vancouver, Wash 

Warm Beach: Warm Beach Manor, Rt. 
1, Box 120, Warm Beach, Wash. 

Walla Walla: Mike Foye Home, 408 
West Poplar St., Walla Walla, Wash. 

Yakima: Yakima First Baptist Homes, 
515: East Yakima Ave., Yakima, 
Wash 

Under construction: 

Tacoma: Harborview Properties, Inc., 

23600 Marine View Dr., Zenith, 


Wenatchee Immanuel 
Baptist. Homes, Inc., 512. Terminal 
St., Wenatchee, Wash 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Completed: 
Charleston: Brooks Manor; 23 Brooks 
St., Charleston, W. Va. 
Under Construction: 
Morgantown: Friendship Homes, Inc,,, 
Post Office Box 75, Morgantown, W. 


Milwaukee: Cambridge Apartments, 
1831 North Cambridge Ave., Milwau- 


Wisconsin Dells: Dells Housing, Inc.; 
225 Washington Ave., Wisconsin 
Dells, Wis 


Completed: . 

Cody: Mountainview Manor, 1339 Sun- 
set Blvd., Cody, Wyo. 

Powell: Rocky Mountain Manor, 140 
North Cheyenne, Powell, Wyo 

Thermopolis: Canyon Village Senior 
Citizens Housing, Thermopolis, Wyo. 

Casper: Skyline Towers, Inc., 300 East 


Railroad Aye., Casper, Wyo-.------- 101 


Approved: 
Golden Manor, Inc 


July 24, 1970 


July 24, 1970 


PROPOSED COAL MINE SAFETY 
REGULATIONS TO BE OPEN TO 
PUBLIC COMMENT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on June 29, 1970, I urged the 
Secretary of the Interior to permit all 
interested members of the public to com- 
ment on proposed amendments to the 
Department's regulations under the Fed- 
eral Coal Mine Health and Safety Act.of 
1969. 

I am pleased to inform my colleagues 
asayy uedo 0} ‘Tz AML JO 103491 Aq ‘PIAJE 
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proposed amendments to public com- 
ment. 

I ask unanimous:consent that my let- 
ter to the Secretary and a letter to me 
from the Acting Secretary, informing me 
of this decision, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

JUNE 29, 1970. 
The Honorable WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Interior Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SECRETARY: On Friday, June 19, 
1970, the staff of the Senate Labor Subcom- 
mittee was invited by your Department to 
observe a series of meetings, which began on 
June 22; 1970, between representatives of the 
Department of the Interior, the Bituminous 
Coal Operators Association, the National In- 
dependent Coal Operators Association and 
the United Mine Workers of America. The 
expressed purpose of these meetings was to 
consider proposed amendments to regula- 
tions issued under the Federal Coal Mine 
Health and Safety Act. 

The present regulations were issued’ on 
March 28, 1970, to become effective on March 
30, 1970. The short notice and lack of oppor- 
tunity to comment on the March 28 publi- 
cation contributed material to the adminis- 
trative problems and confusion in the mine 
fields, which have developed in the first phase 
of the administration of the Act. 

Although my representative has reported 
that these meetings are serving a construc- 
tive purpose, it is clear they would have been 
of considerably greater value had they been 
held six weeks to three months prior to the 
publication of the March 28 regulations. 

It is also clear, however, that several crit- 
ical deficiencies attach to the meetings. They 
have been held with no prior public an- 
nouncement. No record has been made, and 
participation has been limited: In ‘other 
words, the statutory safeguards, assuring 
that all interested parties will be heard, are 
not being observed. 

In view of the growing discontent of the 
Nation's coal miners and the growing loss of 
confidence in the enforcemet of the health 
and safety law, this is a most unfortunate 
procedure. Because of the adverse criticism 
and unnecessary problems caused by_ the 
failure to allow comment on the March .28 
publication of the regulations, to bar com- 
ment again would create further doubt as 
to Interior’s ability to administer this Act 
competently and effectively. 

I believe that it is vital, in these tumul- 
tuous times in the coal flelds, for you to 
take appropriate steps to assure that the 
statutory safeguards are applied to these 
meetings concerning issues of life and death 
to the Nation’s miners, including the broad- 
ening of opportunities for interested parties 
to comment. 

Sincerely, 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1970. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: This will respond 
to your letter of June 29, In which you ex- 
press views regarding our coal mine regula- 
tions filed on March 28, 1970, and regarding 
the meetings we held starting June 22, 1970. 

Please understand that we are of the opin- 
ion that our issuance of regulations under 
the Coal Mine Health and Safety Act does not 
require hearings or requests for comments, 
except when the Secretary proposes reg- 
ulations which exceed the requirements of 
the Act and therefore did not require hear- 
ings or comments, 

The recent meetings, which began on June 
22, were. not. meant to be: hearings. Rather, 
they were a practical effort to get informa- 
tion which would serve as a basis for our 
developing more effective regulations which 
would improve coal mine health and safety. 

You will be pleased to know that we now 
are in the process of republishing a revised 
set of regulations. They will replace the pres- 
ent ones. Although in our opinion not re- 
quired, we intend to invite written comments 
on the rewritten regulations. We believe that 
such a procedure will enhance understand- 
ing, will generate usable suggestions which 
we can incorporate in the rewritten regula- 
tions, and thus will promote the maximum 
coal mine health and safety results. 

We will keep you informed of our progress 
on these replacement regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED J. RUSSELL, 
Acting Secretary of the Interior. 


THE WALL OF SILENCE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the wall 
of silence erected by the North Vietnam- 
ese between the 1400 American prison- 
ers of war and their families here still 
remains. 

The North Vietnamese violation of the 
Geneva Prisoner of War Convention con- 
tinues, even though that government is 
a signatory. 

But, as Alexander Pope wrote: 


“Hope springs -eternal in the human 
breast.” 


We shall not give up hope that our 
efforts to persuade the North Vietnamese 
to obey the convention will in the end 
prevail. 


DRAFT CALLS RETURN TO PRE-VIET 
SIZE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I note 
that the Secretary of Defense yesterday 
announced that our draft calls for the 
rest of 1970 will average below 10,000 a 
month, which will be a return to the 
level that existed before the escalation 
in the Vietnam war. 

Specifically, this is the lowest monthly 
draft call since March 1965 when the 
call was for 7,900. 

I should also like to point out that in 
October 1967, 49,200 of our young men 
were drafted to serve in our Armed 
Forces. A goodly percentage of these, 
perhaps as many. as three-quarters of 
them, were sent to Vietnam; and, on 
the basis of estimated casualty rates, we 
would haye to assume that approxi- 
marel 1,000 of these may have lost their 
ives. 
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The President of the United States 
ran for that office in 1968 with the prom- 
ise to wind down the war. 

He is doing it. This is an example 
of what. he has accomplished. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article published in the Washington Post 
this morning on this subject be printed 
in the Recorp at this point: 

[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1970] 

DRAFT CALLS RETURN TO PRE-VIET SIZE 


Secretary of Defense Melvin R, Laird said 
yesterday that draft calls for the rest of 1970 
will average below 10,000 a month, a return 
to pre-Vietnam levels. 

“In the remaining months of this year,” 
Laird said, in a speech for about 550 stu- 
dents working as summer interns with the 
government, “I anticipate that draft calls 
will average below 10,000 per month.” 

In the past, he has predicted that total 
draft calls this year will fall between 150,000 
and 170,000 young men, compared with the 
290,000 drafted in 1969. 

Aides said Laird still sticks to that fore- 
cast. Through August, draft calls this year 
have totaled 124,500. 


COMMUNICATION FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letter, which was referred 
as indicated: 


TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 
STATES OF CERTAIN: ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 14619. An act for the relief of S. Sgt. 
Lawrence F. Payne, U.S. Army (retired) 
(Rept. No. 91-1035). 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. DOLE: 

S. 4118. A bill to establish improved pro- 
grams for the benefit of producers and con- 
sumers of dairy products, wool, wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and other commodities, to ex- 
tend. the Agricultural Trade Development 
and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Dote when he intro- 
duced the bill appear earlier in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

8.4119, A bill to amend chapter 15 of 
title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the payment of pensions of World War I 
veterans and thier widows; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr. HARTKE when he Ín- 
troduced the bill appear later in the Recorp 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 4120. A bill to protect the public health 

and welfare by providing for the inspection 
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of imported dairy products and by requir- 
ing that such products, comply with certain 
minimum standards for quality and whole- 
someness; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

(The remarks of Mr. Netson when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. THURMOND (for himself and 
Mr. HOLLINGs) : 

S. 4121. A bill for the relief of Baptist Col- 
lege at Charleston, Charleston, S.C.; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, by unanimous 
consent. 

(The remarks of Mr. THuRMOND when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. STENNIS: 

S. 4122. A bill for the relief of Nicholaos 
Demitrios Apostolakis; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself, Mr. 
Dominick, and Mr. HANSEN) : 

S. 4123. A bill to designate the Chatfield 
Dam and Reservoir and the Blue Mesa Res- 
ervoir as the Edwin ©. Johnson Dam and 
Reservoir and the Eugene D, Millikin Reser- 
voir, respectively; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

(The remarks of Mr, ALLotr when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4119—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
“WORLD WAR I PENSION ACT OF 
1970” 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce today a bill to provide World War 
I veterans and their widows with badly 
needed and long overdue pension in- 
creases. As each succeeding Congress con- 
venes and adjourns the need for this 


legislation grows ever more necessary. 

The tendency to forget things of the 
past should not be allowed to cause want 
and deprivation to those who are heroes 
now as well as when they fought in the 
trenches of France. We must do for them 
at least what we are doing for the pres- 
ent day GI. 

Mr. President, each year our World 
War I veterans are growing older, and 
their ranks and those of their widows 
are growing thinner. A man who was 
only 18 when the war ended will be 70 
this year. Those who were 28 will be 80. 
For them there was no GI bill of rights 
as there was for the World War II and 
Korean veterans. They are truly the for- 
gotten heroes. Today there are approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 World War I veterans. 
Widows number approximately 1,350,000. 
Their ranks thin at the rate of over 600 
per day. The costs of this bill would be 
minimal. Yet the economic benefits to 
those receiving the pensions would pro- 
vide these forgotten Americans with 
peace of mind and dignity jin their last 
years. Also, we should not forget the 
benefit to the economy by the substan- 
tial increase in purchasing power repre- 
sented by this bill. The time is long over- 
due to grant these veterans and widows 
the recognition and benefits that are 
theirs in all fairness. 

These men are still living among us. 
Many of them are in need of the kind of 
benefits this bill would give, if only to put 
them on some plane of equality with 
those who have in’ more recent times 
marched to preserve this country and all 
it stands for. 
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Mr. President, the bill sets a require- 
ment of 90 days of service or more dur- 
ing World War I for eligibility, or shorter 
service if it culminated in discharge or 
release for service-connected disability. 
A World War I veteran would receive 
$100 per month if unmarried and with 
less than $2,400 annual income; or if 
married and with less than $3,600 in- 
come. If the veteran is helpless or blind, 
or requires the regular aid or attendance 
of another person an additional sum of 
not less than $70 per month would be 
given. 

There is also provision for widows of 
World War I veterans at the rate of $75 
per month. But to qualify the widow must 
have married the veteran before Decem- 
ber 14, 1944, or have been married for at 
least 5 years before his death or be the 
mother of a child born to them. 

This bill represents no bonanza for 
anyone. The income test sees to that. It 
provides income for those who really 
need it. It provides dignity for those 
barely subsisting on personal or govern- 
mental handouts. It will help raise from 
abject poverty many who are now in their 
final years. Let us now act to make those 
last few years—years of security and 
dignity. 

Mr. President, the time is long overdue 
to provide these veterans and their wives 
or widows what they have a right to 
expect. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 4119) to amend chapter 15 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for the payment of pensions of World 
War I veterans and their widows, intro- 
duced by Mr. HARTKE, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 


S. 4120—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
“FOREIGN DAIRY QUALITY ACT 
OF 1970” 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, today I 
am introducing legislation, for appro- 
priate reference, establishing stricter 
regulations to prevent unsanitary or 
badly contaminated foreign dairy prod- 
ucts from coming onto the American 
market. 

Food and Drug Administration figures 
show nearly a 10-percent annual rejec- 
tion rate for the small portion of dairy 
imports now inspected. 

Our customs officials often check less 
than 10 percent of incoming shipments 
of foreign dairy products. Yet, they find 
contamination of unsafe additives in 
about one dairy import in every 10 offered 
to the American market. 

American dairy farmers and processors 
have been for too long on the short end 
of a double standard because of the strict 
sanitary standards they must meet. 

Farmers and businessmen must invest 
thousands of dollars for special equip- 
ment and buildings to meet local, State, 
and Federal health regulations. 

But we have no assurance that foreign 
dairy farms and plants whose products 
are marketed in the United States will be 
operated under comparable sanitary re- 
quirement. 
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Imposing this financial burden on 
American dairymen without similar re- 
quirements on producers of foreign prod- 
ucts which compete directly with U.S. 
commodities is unfair and discrimina- 
tory. 

This legislation will require foreign 
dairy farms and processing plants pro- 
ducing dairy commodities for U.S. con- 
sumption to meet sanitary standards set 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 

The quality controls established by this 
bill would insure that the health of the 
citizens of the United States is not jeop- 
ardized by substandard conditions in 
other countries. 

The U.S. Government maintains a 
stringent quality control program for all 
American dairy operations produced for 
export under U.S.-supported export pro- 
grams. 

In effect we are protecting the health 
of citizens in foreign countries receiving 
our products through the food for peace 
programs and yarious AID projects, but 
are failing to apply the same safeguards 
to dairy imports from many of those same 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this bill be provided at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHes). The bill will be received and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 


The bill (S. 4120) to protect the public 
health and welfare by providing for the 
inspection of imported dairy products 
and by requiring that such products 
comply with certain minimum standards 
for quality and wholesomeness, intro- 
duced by Mr. NELSON, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, and or- 
dered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 4120 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Foreign Dairy Qual- 
ity Act of 1970”. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act: 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

(2) The term “person” means any indi- 
vidual, partnership, corporation, association, 
or any other business unit. 

(3) The terms “dairy products” and “milk 
products” mean those food products derived 
from milk, including milk such as butter; 
cheese (whether natural or processed); dry, 
evaporated, stabilized, condensed or other- 
wise processed milk, cream, whey and but- 
termilk; edible casein; frozen desserts; and 
any other food product which is prepared 
in whole or in part from any of the aforesaid 
products as the Secretary may hereafter des- 
ignate. 

(4) The term “wholesome” means sound, 
healthful, clean, and otherwise fit for human 
food. 

(5) The term “labeling” means labels and 
other written, printed, or graphic matter on 
or attached to the container of any dairy 
product. 

(6) The term “purity” means free from 
poisonous or deleterious substances which 
may render the product injurious to health. 

(7) The term “quality” means the mini- 
mum quality standards defined by the Secre- 
tary in accordance with this Act. 

(8) The term “administration and super- 
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vision” means the administrative review of 
foreign country laws, regulations, and en- 
forcement procedures offered as being com- 
parable to United States laws, regulations, 
and enforcement procedures, under the pro- 
visions of this Act, and the supervision of 
inspection personnel both here and abroad. 

(9) The term “inspection” means the offi- 
cial service rendered by the Department of 
Agriculture, under the administration and 
supervision of the Secretary, for the purposes 
of carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. (a) No dairy product shall be im- 
ported into the United States unless it has 
been inspected and found to be wholesome 
and unless the foreign farms and plants in 
which such products were produced, manu- 
factured or processed comply with all the 
inspection, grading, and other standards pre- 
scribed by the Secretary pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) The standards established by the Sec- 
retary for any imported dairy product and for 
the establishments in which such imported 
dairy product is produced, manufactured or 
processed shall be comparable to those stand- 
ards prescribed by the Secretary for the same 
kind of dairy product produced, manufac- 
tured or processed in the United States and 
for establishments in the United States in 
which the same kind of product is produced, 
manufactured or processed whenever the Sec- 
retary, in connection with any dairy product 
program carried out by the Department of 
Agriculture has established standards for 
such product and for the establishments in 
which such product is produced, manufac- 
tured or processed. The Secretary shall es- 
tablish standards with respect to those kinds 
of imported dairy products (and the estab- 
lishments in which they are produced, manu- 
factured or processed) for which no Federal 
standards have been established, and such 
standards shall be equivalent to those stand- 
ards heretofore established for other kinds of 
dairy products and the establishments in 
which such other kinds of dairy products 
are produced, manufactured or processed. 

(c) The labeling of imported dairy prod- 
ucts shall comply with the requirements of 
the Fair Packaging and Labeling Act and 
shall be otherwise marked as the Secretary 
may require. 

Sec. 4. (a) For the purpose of establishing 
comparable inspection requirements and pre- 
venting the importation of dairy products 
produced, manufactured, or processed in 
foreign dairy farms or plants not approved 
for inspection by the Department.of Agricul- 
ture, the Secretary shall, where and to the 
extent necessary, require such products to 
be accompanied by a certificate of compliance 
issued by the exporting country in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary establishing minimum 
standards as to the quality of the milk, farms, 
and plant facilities, equipment, and proce- 
dures used in the production, manufacture, 
and processing of such products. 

(b) The Secretary shall cause to be in- 
spected, in accordance with such rules and 
regulations as he may prescribe, all dairy 
products imported into the United States. 

Sec. 5. (a) All imported dairy products 
shall, after entry into the United States, be 
subject to the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act, and other Acts providing for the 
inspection, testing, or grading of dairy prod- 
ucts to insure their purity and to insure that 
they are wholesome in the same manner and 
to the same extent as if such products were 
produced in the United States, 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to pre- 
seribe rules and regulations to carry out the 
purposes of this Act, and such rules and reg- 
ulations shall provide for the destruction of 
dairy products offered for entry and refused 
admission into the United States, unless such 
dairy products are reexported or brought 
into compliance within the time fixed there- 
for in such rules and regulations. 
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(c) All charges for storage, cartage, and 
labor wtih respect to any article which is 
imported contrary to this Act shall be paid 
by the owner or consignee, and in default of 
such payment shall constitute a lien against 
such article and any other article thereafter 
imported under this Act by or for such owner 
or consignee. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the provisions of 
this Act, the Secretary may cooperate with 
foreign governments, other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, and 
with appropriate State agencies, and may 
conduct such examinations, investigations, 
and inspections as he determines necessary 
or appropriate through any Officer or em- 
ployee of the United States, of any State, or 
of any foreign government, who is licensed 
by the Secretary for such purpose. 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary may prescribe 
such assessments and collect such fees as he 
determines necessary to cover the cost of the 
inspection services rendered under the pro- 
visions of this Act. 

(b) Except as provided in subsection (a) 
of this section, the cost of administering and 
supervising the provisions of this Act shall be 
borne by the United States. 

Sec. 8. There is hereby athorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
catry out the administration and supervision 
of the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. Any person who knowingly violates 
the provisions of this Act shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined not more than $1,000. and 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Sec. 10. If any provisions of this Act or 
the application thereof to any person or cir- 
cumstances is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of the Act and of the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 11. This-Act shall take effect 180 days 
after enactment, 


S. 4121—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE BAP- 
TIST COLLEGE AT CHARLESTON, 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
introduce a bill for the relief of the 
Baptist College at Charleston, Charles- 
ton, S.C, I ask unanimous consent that it 
be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Packwoop). The bill will be received and 
referred, without objection, to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 4121) for the relief of 
Baptist College at Charleston, Charles- 
ton, S.C., introduced by Mr. THURMOND 
(for himself and Mr. HOoLLINGs), was 
received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, by unanimous consent. 


S. 4123—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
IN HONOR OF EUGENE D. MILLI- 
KIN AND EDWIN C. JOHNSON, 
FORMER U.S. SENATORS FROM 
COLORADO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on May 30, 
Colorado’s former Senator, Edwin C. 
Johnson, died. 

The Denver Post recognized this re- 
cent loss in a lead editorial on June 1. 
In its recitation of his many accomplish- 
ments, the following is stated: 

In the U.S. Senate—with his equally bril- 
liant Colorado colleague—U.S. Senator Eu- 
gene D. Millikin—Colorado had a one-two 
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punch that was remarkable. Millikin was 
Republican but they saw eye to eye on the 
issues of paramount relevance to the state 
and nation. 


Gene Millikin died July 26, 1958. There 
is no doubt of the highly distinguished 
contributions and service of both Edwin 
C. Johnson and Eugene D. Millikin and, 
as the Denver Post editorial points out, 
though Democrat and Republican, par- 
tisan interests were laid aside when it 
came to the vital questions affecting 
Colorado and our Nation. 

Senator Johnson and Millikin served 
their State and Nation with great dis- 
tinction, and it was my honor to have 
known them both. 

Thus, Mr. President, I am introducing 
today, with Senators Dominick and HAN- 
SEN a bill to establish monuments to their 
preeminent dedication and illustrious 
public service. 

The bill we are introducing will change 
the name of the Blue Mesa Reservoir in 
Colorado to the Eugene D. Millikin Res- 
ervoir, and the name of the Chatfield 
Dam and Reservoir in Colorado to the 
Edwin C. Johnson Dam and Reservoir. 

Both of these men loved the high Colo- 
rado Mountains which overlook the cold 
clear waters of these reservoirs. Each was 
committed to, and outstanding in, his 
work to meet the great challenges of the 
West including those presented by na- 
ture. Each was brilliant in his accom- 
plishments on behalf of proper water 
conservation and control measures and 
I deem it highly fitting and proper to 
name these water conservation features 
in their remembrance. 

It is especially decorous to make this 
tribute and memorial in a single measure 
in view of their many united endeavors 
and common interests. 

It should also be noted that each com- 
pleted his elective public service career 
at the same time: Ed Johnson retired 
from the Senate in 1954 after 18 years 
and then served as Colorado's Governor 
through 1956. And, in the fall of 1956, 
Gene Millikin, after 15 years in the Sen- 
ate, determined not to seek reelection due 
to his ill health. 

Thus it was that the State of Colorado, 
which had reaped many benefits from the 
service of these statesmen, suffered a 
dual loss; it is all the more proper to 
make this dual memorial. 

Mr. President, I send the bill to the 
desk for appropriate reference to accom- 
plish this purpose on behalf of myself 
and my colleague, Mr. Dominick, and ask 
that the bill be printed in the Recorp, to- 
gether with a statement, immediately 
following my remarks, of my colleague, 
Mr. DoMINIcK. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Coox). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Recorp 
together with the statement of Mr. 
DOMINICK. 

The bill (S. 4123) to designate the 
Chatfield Dam and Reservoir and the 
Blue Mesa Reservoir as the Edwin C. 
Johnson Dam and Reservoir and the 
Eugene D. Millikin Reservoir, respec- 
tively, introduced by Mr. Attorr (for 
himself, and Mr. Dominick), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
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Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
S. 4123 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
dam and reservoir known as the Chatfield 
Dam and Reservoir, located on the South 
Platte River in Colorado, is hereby designated 
as the Edwin C. Johnson Dam and Re- 
servoir, 

Sec. 2. The reservoir known as the Blue 
Mesa Reservoir, located on the Gunnison 
River in Colorado, is hereby designated as 
the Eugene D. Millikin Reservoir. 

Src. 8. Any law, regulation, document, or 
record of the United States designating or 
referring to the Chatfield Dam and Res- 
ervoir or the Blue Mesa Reservoir shall be 
held to be a designation of or reference to 
the Edwin C., Johnson Dam and Reservoir or 
the Eugene D. Millikin Reservoir, respec- 
tively. 


The statement of Mr. Dominick is as 
follows: 


Mr. President, it gives me great pleasure to 
join my distinguished senior colleague in 
sponsoring this bill to commemorate two 
great Coloradans and Americans. Without 
question, the service rendered to the people 
of Colorado by these two men was outstand- 
ing in the history of our state and in the 
country as a whole. 

Eugene Millikin served in the United States 
Senate from 1941 until physical disabilities 
forced him to retire in 1957. For two years 
he served as Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee and expended exhaustive efforts 
to rewrite and codify the tax code. He was 
also a prominent member of the Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee as well as Chair- 
man of the Republican Conference. Renowned 
for his wit and debating skill in general, 
Gene was beloved by his fellow members and 
by the people of Colorado. 

Gene Millikin’s senior colleague in the 
Senate for 14 years was Ed Johnson. Al- 
though Gene was a Republican and Ed a 
Democrat, the two Senators’ respect for each 
other and mutual dedication to the people of 
their State often caused them to’ join forces 
in an unusually effective partnership to fur- 
ther the interests of Colorado. 

For a continuous period of 35 years, Ed 
Johnson. represented the people of Colorado 
as Governor, member of the Colorado House 
of Representatives, Lt. Governor, and for 18 
years, a member of the United States Senate. 
While a member of this body, he was a 
conscientious and tireless memiber of the 
Senate Committee om Military Affairs, Fi- 
nance, Manufacturing, Interstate Commerce, 
and Indian Affairs. The esteem in which he 
was held by the people of Colorado is per- 
haps best evidenced by the fact that he was 
undefeated in eleven straight elections. His 
following was not restricted to the citizens 
of Colorado alone. On the contrary, his un- 
derstanding of the problems of water dis- 
tinguished him in the eyes of citizens of 
most Western states. 

As a man, “Big Ed,” as he was-affection- 
ately called by all who.knew him, was one of 
the warmest and most sincere human beings 
tt-has ever been my pleasure’to know. It was 
indeed’ a privilege to have known him on a 
personal basis for some twenty years. 

Mr. President, it:is only fitting that these 
two men be honored in the manner this bill 
proposes. In addition to working extensively 
and successfully for the Upper Colorado Stor- 
age Project, the Purgatory River Dam, and 
numerous other measures to help solve the 
water problems of the West in general and 
Golorado in particular, Gene’ Millikin and 
Ed Johnson also atcomiplished much of the 
groundwork -for the’ Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Project which was. enacted in. 1962. when I 
was a member of the House and my distin- 
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guished senior colleague a member of this 
body. That is why, Mr. President, I co-sponsor 
and urge favorable action on this legisla- 
tion to honor and commemorate these two 
distinguished former members of this body 
and honored Coloradans. 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, with the 
permission of the Senator from Colorado, 
I should like very much to be included 
as a cosponsor of his bill. 

It was my distinct privilege to know 
both these very fine Senators. I too, held 
them in high regard, as has just been 
attested to by the Senator from Colo- 
rado; therefore, if it is not inappropri- 
ate, I should like to be added as a 
cosponsor. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I know 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Wyoming as a former Governor of Wy- 
oming worked with both Senators Mil- 
likin and Johnson. and not only in a 
political sense. 

My colleague, Mr. Dominick, and I are 
most happy and believe it would be most 
appropriate to have his cosponsorship of 
the bill and, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the name of the Sen- 
ator from. Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) be 
added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Cook). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Senator 
from Colorado very much. 

Mr.. ALLOTT. I thank the. distin- 
guished Senator from. Wyoming for his 
support. 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
75—SUBMISSION OF A CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION TO MAKE 
CORRECTIONS IN THE ENROLL- 
MENT OF S. 2601 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia (for Mr. 
TypinGs) submitted an original concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) direct- 
ing the Secretary of the Senate to make 
corrections in the enrollment of S. 2601, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia when he submitted the concurrent 
resolution appear later in the RECORD un- 
der the appropriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


S. 3844 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the names of 
the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Texas (Mr. 
YarsorouGH), the Senator from Michi- 
gan (Mr. Hart), the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Netson), the Senator from 
New York (Mr. GOODELL), and the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA) 
be added as cosponsors of- S> 3844, the 
Franchise Full Disclosure Act of 1970. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN). Without objection; it 
is so.ordered. 

S. 4039 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from Ne- 
vada. (Mr, BIBLE) I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, at the next printing, the names 
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of the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
SPARKMAN), the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia (Mr. RANDOLPH) , the Senator from 
New Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMs) , the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Netson), the Sen- 
ator from New Mexico (Mr. MONTOYA), 
the Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. HAR- 
RIs), the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre), the Senators from 
Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) and (Mr. STEVENS), 
and the Senator from Montana (Mr. 
METCALF) be added as cosponsors of S. 
4039, to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide income tax sim- 
plification, reform, and relief for small 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PROXMIRE). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 24, 1970, he presented 
tothe President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 3279) to extend the 
boundaries of the Toiyabe National For- 
est in Nevada, and for other purposes. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


ADDITIONAL DEATHS OF ALA- 
BAMIANS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I have pre- 
viously placed in the Record the names 
of ‘997 Alabama servicemen who were 
listed as casualties of the Vietnam war 
through March 31, 1970, In the period of 
April 1 through June 30, 1970, the De- 
partment of Defense has notified 45 
more Alabama families of the death of 
loved ones in the conflict in Vietnam, 
bringing the’ total number of casualties 
to 1,042. 

I wish to place the names of these 
heroic Alabamians in the permanent ar- 
chives of the Nation, paying tribute to 
them, on behalf of the people of Ala- 
bama, for their heroism and patriotism. 
May the time not be distant when there 
will be no occasion for more of these 
tragic lists. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the names and 
next of kin of these 45 Alabamians. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD; 
as follows: 

LIST OF CASUALTIES INCURRED BY U.S. MILITARY 
PERSONNEL FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE CONFLICT IN VIET- 
NAM, APRIL 1, 1970, THROUGH JUNE 30, 1970 

ARMY 

Capt. Willie J. Ridgeway, husband of Mrs. 
Ingeborg M. Ridgeway, 705 Raines Drive, 
Mobile; 36609, 

Pfc. John L, Smith, son of Mr. and Mrs. 


Joka aami; Route #1, Box 120, Millbrook, 
3 4. 

Sgt. James F. Lee, husband of Mrs. Mattie 
A. Lee, Route 1, Box 120, Gallion, 37742. 

Pfc. Richard L. Higginbotham, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. Billy L. Higginbotham, 516 Cedar 
Hill Drive, Scottsboro, 35768. 

Pfc. Leroy.Nelson,:son of Mrs. Eula M. 
Nelson, Route 4, Box 770, Theodore, 36582. 

Spe. 4 Edward E. Howard, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Howard, Route #2, Box 42, 
Tuskegee, 36083, 

Capt. Howard R. Andrews, Jr., son of Mr. 
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and Mrs. Howard R. Andrews, Sr. 3124 Acklen 
Drive, S.W., Huntsville, 35805. 

Maj. George E. Powell, husband of Mrs. Joy 
M. Powell, 224-B Ruemaison, Mobile, 36608. 

Spc. 4 Richard A. Moiren, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Freddie F. Moiren, Route 4, Box 503, 
Mobile, 36609. 

Pfc. Albert C. Powell, som of Mr. Albert C. 
Powell, 5142 Avenue “C”, Fairfield, 35064. 

Maj. James A. Russ, husband of Mrs. Mattie 
L. Russ, P.O. Box 143, Daphne, 36526. 

S. Sgt. Joseph T. Roberson, husband of 
Mrs. Gloria J. Roberson, 601 North Maine 
Street, Enterprise, 36330. 

Sgt. Larry N. Jones, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cecil T. Jones, Sr., Route 1, Box 316, Oakman, 
35579. 

Spe. 4 Willie Austin, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Willie Austin, Sr., P. O. Box 161, Mount Ver- 
non, 36560. 

Pfc. Paul D. Brannon, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Daniel T. Brannon, Route 1, Newville, 36353. 

Spc. 4 Ramon L. Grayson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson Grayson, Route #1, Box 11, Dixon 
Mill, 36736. 

WO1 Lawrence J. Herman, III, son of LTC 
and Mrs. Lawrence J. Herman, Jr., 103 Wesley 
Drive, Ozark, 36360. 

S.Sgt. James Bush, husband of Mrs. Edna 
M. Bush, Route #2, Box 211, Mumford, 36268. 

Pvt. Jimmy L. Thompson, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Major Thompson, Route #2, Box 338-A, 
Florence, 35630. 

Second Lt. Morgan W. Weed, husband of 
Mrs. Oarolie R, Weed, 1807 Woodmont Drive, 
S.E., Decatur, 35601. 

Sgt. John L. Hendon, husband of Mrs. 
Sharon A. Hendon, Box 424, Carbon Hill, 
35549. 

WO}l Donald R. White, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Florin W, White, 31 Tein Manor, Northport, 
35746. 

Spc. 4 Edward E. Nisewonger, son of Mr. and 
Mrs, Roy Nisewonger, Jr., P.O. Box 268, 
Flomaton, 36441. 

WO1 Raymond H. Krug, Jr., husband of 
Mrs. Clara A. Krug, P.O. Box 221, New 
Brockton, 36351. 

Pfc. Jessie F. Sanders, son of Mrs, Ruby I, 
Sanders, Hollytree, 35751. 

Spc. 4 Frank D. Salter, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Salter, Route 2, Box 333A, 
Evergreen, 36401. 

Capt. Eddie J. Molino, husband ‘of Mrs. 
Nancy R. Molino, 416 Bryant Street, Brun- 
didge, 36010. 

S.Sgt. Cecil C. Shofield, son of Mr, and Mrs. 
Clary C. Schofield, 1610 Wood Avenue, Florala, 
36442. 

ist Lt. Claude H. Cargile, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert M. Cargile, 1200 Wakefield Drive, 
Tuscaloosa, 35401. 

ist Lt. Larry F. Mattingly, husband of Mrs, 
Chikako W., Mattingly, 1 Hall Drive, Ozark, 
36360. 

Spc: 4 Dannie L. Hawkins, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Claudie C. Hawkins, Route 1, Hance- 
ville, 35077. 

Pfc. Ananias Bentford, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eddie D; Stanley, Route 1, Box 63—B, Leighton, 
35646. 

Pic. Rodney R. Sanders, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sammie F. Sanders, Route 3, Box 417, Phenix 
City; 36867. 

Sgt. Jerry R. Johnson, son of Mr. Elvis L. 
Johnson, 331 S. Smith Street, Florence, 
35630. 

Sgt. Roderick K. Tolbert, son of Mrs. Jes- 
sie B. Tolbert, 5308 Avenue “H,” Fairfield, 
35064. 

Spc. 4 Howard L. Williamson, son of Mrs. 
Cornelle Williamson, P.O. Box 212, Ridge 
Drive, Opelika, 36801. 

First Lt. Grady E.. McBride, III, husband 
of Mrs. dy G. McBride, 705 Lay Street, 
Gadsden, 35903. 

Pfe, Johnny M; Watson, son’ of Mrs, Zale 
H., Watson, 323 Smith Street, Mobile, 36607. 

Spc, 5 Jimmie L, Chamblee, son of Mr, 
and Mrs, James I. Chamblee, Route No. 1, 
Box No. 297, Centre, 35960. 
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Pfc. John H. McClendon, Jr., son of Mr 
and Mrs. John N. McClendon, Sr., Route No. 
1, Box No. 333, Fyffe, 35971. 

Spe. 4 Jerry D. Carver, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vivin T. Carver, 1602 16th Avenue, East, 
Tuscaloosa, 35401. 

Spe. 4 Clint J. Sims, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Brice C. Sims, Jr., 1849 49th Street, Central 


Park, Birmingham, 35208. 
Pfc. Harold Carstarphen, Jr., son of Mr. 


and Mrs. Harold Carstaphen, Sr., 824 Avenue 
“c,” Gadsden, 35901. 
MARINE CORPS 

L. Cpl. Frank M, Kitchens, Jr., husband 
of Mrs. Marcia L. Kitchens, 1604 Cherry 
Avenue, Birmingham, 35214. 

Pfc. Adam Jackson, son of Mrs. Virgestine 
Jackson, 3456: 30th Way North, Birmingham, 
35207. 

AIR FORCE 

Capt. Travis H. Scott, Jr., son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Travis H. Scott, Sr., 3505 Pelzer Avenue, 
Montgomery, 36109. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
LAUNCH COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, this 
morning the Future Farmers of America 
officially launched their new build our 
America community program. I have re- 
viewed the informational literature on 
this new program and I am very much 
impressed with the quality and imagina- 
tion of the material. 

I am encouraged and pleased by the 
commitment of this organization of 
young people to a most worthwhile and 
challenging effort—that of strengthen- 
ing and improving our rural commu- 
nities. 

This new program will do a great deal 
to encourage and assist: tomorrow’s lead- 
ers in becoming more active and more 
effective in the development of their 
local communities. 

This is a most timely. effort. The Na- 
tion as a whole is becoming increasingly 
aware of the need to-improve the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural conditions of 
our rural communities. We must improve 
the quality and quantity of opportunities 
in our smaller communities so that fewer 
persons will be forced to migrate to the 
overcrowded and overburdened metropol- 
itan centers. 

The Federal Government can and must 
provide a range of aids and incentives for 
rural development but, in the final analy- 
sis, much of the initiative must come 
from the local communities themselves. 
They must identify their problems and 
define their future goals for improve- 
ment. Our young people will necessarily 
constitute a major source of this initia- 
tive, This program now getting under- 
way will help to substantially increase 
the number of interested and trained lo- 
cal eommunity leaders. 

This program is also timely because it 
affords young people the opportunity to 
get involved in community affairs, and 
to make a genuine contribution of their 
own. Today’s youth are distinguished. by 
their eagerness to. participate in solving 
this Nation’s problems and the strength- 
ening of that which is best-in our coun- 
try. This program will provide an excel- 
ak avenue for greater youth participa- 

on. 

Mr, President, this program was devel- 
oped in cooperation with the Farmers 
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Home Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture. Therefore, I want to sa- 
lute and commend not only the leaders 
and advisers of the Future Farmers of 
America but also the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration for its important and criti- 
cal role in putting this program to- 
gether. 


RANDOLPH VOTES TO STRENGTHEN 
LAW ENFORCEMENT TO CURB 
CRIME IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
voted in support of the District of Co- 
lumbia crime bill. 

It provides a total and complete over- 
haul of the hopelessly inadequate court 
system in the Nation’s Capital and will 
provide better means for more effective 
law enforcement. I commend the’ Sen- 
ator from- Maryland (Mr. Typrncs) for 
his well-reasoned leadership in this con- 
structive effort. 

The court reorganization provisions 
are critical to effectuate permanent re- 
duction in the criminal case backlog in 
the Capital. The bill’s codification of 
portions of criminal law in this city is 
the first in half a century. The expansion 
of the public defender service and the 
bail agency will result in mechanisms 
to provide adequate representation and 
supervision of criminal defendants. The 
second offense minimum mandatory 
sentencing and wiretap provisions make 
applicable to local crimes in the District 
of Columbia penalties and procedures 
instituted by Congress in previous crime 
legislation. 


Two provisions of the bill have devel- 


oped into considerable controversy; 
namely, pretrial detention and no-knock 
warrants. One of these is a closely safe- 
guarded form of pretrial detention for 
dangerous criminal defendants, coupled 
with court reorganiZation to promote 
speedy trials and increased bail super- 
vision by an expanded bail agency. It 
should be emphasized that recent stud- 
ies have demonstrated that crime com- 
mitted by persons on court-ordered re- 
lease is of large enough proportions to 
be considered of major consequence to 
law enforcement. The National Bureau 
of Standards report indicated that 25 
percent of persons charged with dan- 
gerous crimes and 17 percent of those 
charged with violent crimes can be ex- 
pected to be rearrested for further crime 
while on pretrial release. 

The measure conforms the District of 
Columbia law on search and arrest with 
Supreme Court decisions which permit 
a police officer to dispense with the 
standard notice of his identity and pur- 
pose when he serves a search or arrest 
warrant. Nothing in the conference bill, 
passed 332 to 64 in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and concurred in:54 to 33 by 
the Senate, enlarges the authority of offi- 
cers to search without a warrant. It 
codifies the Supreme Court decisions 
which specify that a police officer may 
enter premises without, knocking, when 
an announcement of his presence and 
purpose would endanger his life or-result 
in ‘destruction öf the evidence for which 
the court has authorizéd hifi to search. 

Additionally, the bill increased the 
number of local trial judges, provides a 
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modern juvenile code, and provides the 
temporary assignment of Federal district 
judges to the local trial bench. 

The need for action and the time for 
action is now. We must curb the increas- 
ing crime rate. This measure will provide 
the comprehensive approach necessary 
to resolve this crisis. 


INCREASE IN TEXTILE IMPORTS 
AND JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, two 
recent articles in the Augusta (Ga.) 
Chronicle, should be of interest to Mem- 
bers of Congress regarding the legisla- 
tion in the House on textile import 
quotas. 

First, the Chronicle of July 14 contains 
an article entitled “Textile Imports Bal- 
loon.” The article indicates that cotton, 
wool, and synthetic fiber textile imports 
totaled 355 million square yards in May, 
up 3 percent from April, and 12 percent 
above the same period last year. 

The Chronicle of July 13 contains 
another article, entitled “Negro Employ- 
ment Jump Noted in Textile Industry.” 
This news story showed that Negro em- 
ployment in the textile industry in- 
creased 21 percent to a level of 14.3 per- 
cent of the entire industry during the 
first half of 1970. 

Mr. President, both articles are im- 
portant. I ask unanimous consent that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO EMPLOYMENT JUMP NOTED IN TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY 

WASHINGTON.—Negro employment in the 
textile. industry increased by 21 per cent 
to a level of 14.3 per cent of the entire textile 
work force during the first half of 1970, the 
American Textile Manufacturers Institute 
reported Sunday. 

The institute, using Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures, said this non-white textile 
emiployrnent compares with an average of 
101 per cent of non-white employment in 
the nation’s entire manufacturing industry, 

This improvement in Negro employment 
in textile manufacturing occurred at a time 
that the textile employment level was de- 
clining, the institute said. The institute also 
pointed out that the non-white employment 
percentage for all manufacturing remained 
unchanged during the past six months. 

Negro textile employment in certain coun- 
ties of North Carolina and South Carolina 
has reached levels above 40 per cent, the in- 
stitute said. 


TEXTILE Imports BALLOON 

WasHIncTton.—Cotton, wool and synthetic 
fiber textile imports totaled 355 million 
square yards in May, up 3 per cent from April 
and 12 per cent higher than May a year ago. 

For the January-May period, textile im- 
ports totaled 1.7 billion square yards, up 19 
per cent from the first five months of 1969. 

The value of textile imports in the first 
five months of this year was $710 million 
while textile exports totaled $286 million. 

Imports from Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan 
and Korea accounted for 56 per cent of the 
trade in the January-May period, up 11 per 
cent from the same months of 1969. 

Cotton imports totaled 142 million square 
yards, 17 per cent above April but 5 per cent 
less than May, 1969. 

Synthetic fiber imports totaled 201 mil- 
lion square yards, down 4 per cent from 
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April's record but 34 per cent above May, 
1969. 

Wool imports totaled 13 million square 
yards, down 7 per cent from April and 27 per 
cent below May, 1969. 


IN PRAISE OF MORMON PIONEERS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, at mid- 
day exactly 123 years ago today, Brig- 
ham Young and his company of rugged 
pioneers had at least reached their jour- 
ney’s end. In the ‘Promised Land” of 
Salt Lake Valley they sensed that they 
had found their sanctuary. On this day, 
atop a high plateau overlooking the val- 
ley, President Young lay in one of the 
caravan's 73 prairie schooners, his body 
weak with mountain fever. The great 
Mormon leader was raised gently from 
his bed to view the towering snow- 
dusted mountains guarding the peaceful 
plain below and the brilliant blue wa- 
ters of the lake. Looking out from the 
plateau, he exclaimed: “This is the 
place.” 

The 102 days exodus West was over, 
leaving far behind the assassins whose 
bullets had downed their beloved proph- 
et, Joseph Smith, leaving behind those 
who sought to persecute them for their 
religious beliefs. The seemingly endless 
vistas, the constant danger of attack, the 
scarcity of food and water, the narrow 
passes, the mountains to climb, the 
rivers to ford, the bogs to pull through, 
the timber wolves, the rattlesnakes, the 
tired, aching muscles, the sickness, the 
death—all these hardships had led 
finally to that glorious day. 

Hardly resting from the epic march 
the Mormon pioneers set out with char- 
acteristic determination upon a new mis- 
sion: the establishment of a distinctive 
community based on the Bible and the 
teachings of Joseph Smith. Having for 
the time being outdistanced their human 
persecutors, these dauntless men and 
women now pitted themselves against the 
challenge of a sparse environment. A 
flinty soil—and several bent plows—led 
them to build small dams on streams in 
order to store and divert a flow of pre- 
cious water onto the parched earth. With 
tenacity and trial-and-error ingenuity, 
the Mormon pioneers became the found- 
ers of modern irrigation in America. 

Their resourcefulness in bringing wa- 
ter to the desert is representative of their 
success in other areas. While continuing 
to resist persecution throughout most of 
the latter half of the 19th century, the 
Mormons undertook one of the most re- 
markable colonizing efforts in the history 
of our country. They assimilated into 
their intermountain community thou- 
sands of European converts, making 
them immediately welcome and content 
in their new homeland. They seeded the 
entire mountain west with towns and 
cities, and were the first to settle in my 
own State of Idaho, founding Fort Lem- 
hi in 1855. Five years later they estab- 
lished the first permanent town in Ida- 
ho—and the first school—at Franklin, 
named for a noted Mormon pioneer, 
Franklin D. Richards. . 

Nor have the spiritual ancestors of the 
Mormon pioneers settled for lesser ac- 
ishments. The faith and vitality of 
Mormonism of the 19th century still 
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characterizes the church in 1970. Over 
4,000 young LDS members give a year or 
more to the work of spreading the teach- 
ing of their chureh throughout the 
United States and overseas, where they 
have proved outstanding citizen-ambas- 
sadors for our country as well as for 
their church. Partially as a result of this 
missionary work, the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latterday Saints now has more 
than 2.8 million members, an increase of 
74 percent during the 1960’s. The Mor- 
mons continue to offer a model of church 
service: they are quick to help those 
members suffering from illness or want, 
and the excellence of their programs for 
young people is well known. 

The quality of the LDS commitment 
to education is equally outstanding; the 
most Mormon State in the Nation, Utah, 
is also the most extensively educated. 
Brigham Young University, the keystone 
of the church’s own higher educational 
system, has grown to more than 25,000 
students and, nestled in the tree-shaded 
foothills of Provo, it is surely one of the 
most beautiful universities in the world. 
In my State at Rexburg, Idaho, the LDS 
Church can take pride in Ricks College, 
which now enrolls over 4,500 students on 
an expanding campus where 16 new 
school buildings have been erected since 
1962. The Mormons have also con- 
structed 69 other new schools during the 
1960’s located chiefiy in South America 
and the South Pacific. The church pub- 
lishes a magazine in 17 languages and 
lesson Manuals in 21 languages. 

The achievements of Mormons in pub- 
lic life are considerable. One has been 
a presidential candidate, others have 
played important roles in Congress, and 
held such prominent executive positions 
in Government as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Treasurer of the 
United States, Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Commissioner of Education, and 
Secretary of the Interior, serving under 
both. Democratic and Republican Presi- 
dents. 

In other human endeavors, Mormons 
have always been at the forefront, wheth- 
er the contest be for Miss America or for 
a boxing championship. Just recently a 
young athlete at Brigham Young Uni- 
versity shattered the world record in the 
men’s 440-yard hurdles race. And, in the 
world of music, who has not been deeply 
moved by the Mormon Tabernacle Choir? 

The accomplishments of the early Mor- 
mon pioneers and their modern counter- 
parts have been extraordinary; they have 
set a high mark in Christian living. Cer- 
tainly in the period of divisiveness that 
presently troubles our land, their strong 
sense of community is exemplary. I am 
very proud to join with the people of my 
State and with those of our sister State 
to the south, Utah, in paying tribute to 
the Mormons on this anniversary of the 
arrival of their forebearers in the Great 
Salt Lake Valley. 


DRAFT U.S. SEABEDS TREATY 
DISCUSSIONS SHOULD BEGIN 


Mr. HOLLINGS. Mr. President, in re- 
cent years we have seen growing inter- 
national interest in the resources of the 
seabeds, particularly as technology has 
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developed to make seabed resources 
economically extractable at ever greater 
depths. Oil, gas, helium, nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide; water, geothermal energy, sulfur, 
saline minerals, and manganese nodules 
on and under the seabeds are among the 
resources of interest to the United States 
and other countries. 

Facing the United States and other 
countries as we turn toward use of re- 
sources of the seabed and subsoil are 
many complex problems, Scientific, tech- 
nical, military, legal, and political issues 
are raised by our prospective use of the 
seabeds and incursion into territory to 
which no nation has a traditional claim 
of sovereignty or sovereign rights. 

The Stratton Commission stated the 
problem, quoting President Johnson: 

Under no circumstances must we ever allow 
the prospect of rich harvest and mineral 
wealth to create a new form of colonial com- 
petition among the maritime nations. We 
must be careful to avoid a race to grab and to 
hold the lands under the high seas. We must 
ensure that the deep seas and the ocean 
bottoms are, and remain, the legacy of all 
human beings. 


In addition, the Stratton Commission 
cited other objectives that any interna- 
tional framework for minerals explora- 
tion and extraction must have: 


It must encourage scientific and tech- 
nological efforts and the other major capital 
investments needed for such exploration and 
exploitation by making it possible to conduct 
these activities in an orderly and economic 
manner. 

It must give the United States and all 
other nations a fair chance to engage in 
minerals exploration and exploitation, 

It must minimize the creation of vested 


interests that will inhibit changes in the 
framework deemed desirable in the light 
of unfolding experience with actual explora- 
tion and exploitation. 

It must seek to avoid and not to provoke 
international conflict, 


While President Johnson’s statement 
and the Stratton Commission's report set 
forth objectives clearly, the Johnson ad- 
ministration and the Nixon administra- 
tion did not have a clear statement of 
policy regarding the ocean seabeds, In- 
deed, this was the subject of much dis- 
cussion, and a special study on U.S. sub- 
oceanic lands policy was conducted by 
the Commerce Committee last fall, of 
which I had the privilege to be chair- 
man. Other committees were also inter- 
ested. The Senator from Rhode Island 
(Mr. PELL), of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, had introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 33, and spoke eloquently on the 
need for clear U.S. policy regarding the 
seabeds. The Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF) is chairman of a Special 
Subcommittee on Outer Continental 
Shelf of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, and has also conducted 
extensive hearings late last year and into 
this spring. Until May 23 this year, the 
U.S. Government had no position on the 
seabeds; it was busy formulating one. 

On May 23 the President announced 
a bold, thoughtful and controversial 
US. oceans policy. He proposed that: 

All nations adopt as soon as possible a 
treaty under which they would renounce all 


national claims over the natural resources 
of the seabed beyond the point where the 
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high seas reach a depth of 200 meters (218.8 
yards) and would agree to regard these re- 
sources as the common heritage of man- 
kind. He proposed establishing an interna- 
tional regime for exploitation of seabed re- 
sources beyond the 200 meter limit, pro- 
viding for the collection of mineral revenues 
for international community purposes. The 
treaty he proposed would establish general 
rules to prevent unreasonable interference 
with other uses of the oceans, to protect 
the ocean from pollution, to assure the in- 
tegrity of the investment necessary for such 
exploitation, and to provide for peaceful 
and compulsory settlement of disputes. 


Importantly, the President proposed 
that the treaty provide that coastal na- 
tions act as trustees for the international 
community in an international zone ex- 
tending from the 200 meter limit to the 
edge of their continental margin. He also 
proposed that international machinery 
to authorize and regulate exploration 
and use of seabeds resources beyond the 
continental margins be included in the 
treaty. 

At the same time, the President an- 
nounced an effort to obtain a new law of 
the sea treaty, establishing a 12-mile 
limit for territorial seas and providing 
for free transit through international 
Straits. 

Mr. President, anyone knows that 
when he holds to the middle of the road 
he is bound to get hit from both direc- 
tions. The President’s proposal is no ex- 
ception. Some in the United States have 
accused the President of renouncing por- 
tions of its sovereign territory. And at 
the recent Pacem in Maribus conference 
in Malta, representatives from less in- 
dustrialized countries accused the Pres- 
ident of another colonialistic grab. 

Those of us who had a chance to study 
the President’s proposal saw many ideas 
and problems couched in the general 
language. The President promised that 
specific proposals would be introduced 
at the next meeting of the U.N. Seabeds 
Committee to carry out the objectives of 
his proposal. We have all waited those 
specifics, and recently many here on 
the Hill received copies of a draft of 
the proposed treaty, which finally puts 
specific proposals on paper. 

I welcome seeing the draft treaty, 
because now the process can begin in 
earnest and we can talk specifics. No 
more do we need vague statements and 
broad outlines; the draft provides spe- 
cific approaches to grapple with. But I 
stress that this is the beginning of a 
process that is like the legislative process 
with which we are more familiar. A draft 
treaty, like a newly introduced bill, is 
not a final commitment or enactment of 
law. When proposed and introduced, it 
begins a process of discussion and nego- 
tiation that may or may not result in a 
treaty. 

The exploration and extraction of 
mineral resources of the seabeds is a 
complex subject. Any treaty on the sub- 
ject will necessarily be complex also. A 
great deal of consultation with Members 
of Congress and our staffs, with environ- 
mental, scientific, industrial, interna- 
tional, and other interests will be neces- 
sary before any treaty results. 

Mr. President, it is important that 
these talks begin soon and that the 
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United States be the leader in initiating 
specific discussions. For this reason. I 
am supporting the President’s proposal 
to introduce the proposed draft seabeds 
treaty at the August 3 convening of the 
U.N. Seabeds Committee in Geneva. 

I give this support in full knowledge of 
the controversy that has arisen around 
the draft treaty. But I emphasize that 
it is important to begin and important 
to understand that the present draft is 
not necessarily the final version that 
may result. Complex international dis- 
cussions must begin, and the U.N. Sea- 
beds Committee,.in which the United 
States has a strong voice, is the obvious 
and proper place for the talks to begin, 
for the committee represents a broad 
segment of international interests. 

I have had an opportunity to review 
the draft treaty and there are several 
reasons why I have concluded that it is 
in the national interest to begin the 
international discussions of it now. First, 
it represents U.S. leadership in an im- 
portant area in days of waning influ- 
ence, Second, the draft treaty seeks to 
rectify an imbalance in the law of the 
sea that generally works to the detri- 
ment of less industrialized countries and 
countries with no coastlines. It is fair, 
and in its fairness it protects vital U.S. 
interests. 

It protects national security interests, 
particularly by proposing an interna- 
tional agreement that would control the 
excessive creeping jurisdictional claims 
by certain nations. It protects legitimate 
interests of U.S. petroleum companies, I 
was informed that top representatives of 
U.S. oil interests were consulted as the 
draft went although various revisions. In 
fact, counsel for our Subcommittee on 
Oceanography was present at a meeting 
at which one of the foremost representa- 
tives of oil interests stated unequivocally 
that oil companies could “live with the 
President’s policy.” Representatives of 
hard mineral companies have also been 
consulted during the drafting process, 
and I understand that their interests 
have been considered and taken into ac- 
count in the draft treaty. Living resource 
interests, and scientific interests have 
also participated and made substantial 
contributions to the draft. All of these 
are protected I am convinced. 

The proposed treaty has several fea- 
tures that are important and that I want 
to point out: 

It would not turn control over to the 
United Nations. Coastal states would act 
as trustees of an international area and 
would exercise a control and bear re- 
sponsibilities that are based on a realistic 
balance between powerful and less pow- 
erful nations. The United States would 
have an effective voice in the interna- 
tional machinery that would be estab- 
lished. 

It would provide a mechanism for 
firm control of exploration and exploita- 
tion of minerals such as oil so as not to 
pollute the ocean environment. 

It would provide a mechanism for 
speedy settlement of international dis- 
putes. 

It would provide for free and open 
scientific research, continuing this im- 
portant freedom of the sea. 
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It would clearly define the limits of 
the Continental Shelf and the rights of 
coastal nations in the area beyond the 
Continental Shelf over the continental 
margin. 

Despite the fact that the proposed 
draft treaty is long, complex, and im- 
perfect, it is a good, thoughtful start to- 
ward full consideration of the specific 
issues relating to seabed resources. At 
some point the Senate may be called 
upon to give its advice and consent on a 
seabeds treaty. We would have to know 
whether the international community 
would support the President’s proposal, 
to decide whether it is in the best inter- 
ests of the United States. The time to 
begin and to find out is now, while the 
leadership is ours. We should support the 
President’s leadership in this proposal 
and begin. 

Mr. President, in conclusion, I urge 
that the U.S. representatives to the U.N. 
Seabeds Committee introduce the pro- 
posed treaty at the Geneva meeting in 
August. And in recognition of the con- 
troversy and legitimate concerns many 
people have about the draft, I also urge 
that the State Department, the Defense 
and Interior Departments, and all other 
affected interests continue full discus- 
sions with the Commerce, Foreign Rela- 
tions, and Interior Committees of the 
Senate, and with the appropriate com- 
mittees in the House of Representatives. 
Together I hope we shall arrive at a 
sound seabeds treaty. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON), 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, is necessarily absent today. I ask 


unanimous consent that a statement by 
him on. this subject be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR MAGNUSON 


I very much appreciate and support the 
statement just made by Senator Hollings, the 
distinguished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Oceanography. The points that he makes 
that we must begin international discussions 
of a seabeds treaty and must continue full 
discussions between the affected interests 
and the appropriate Congressional commit- 
tees are important. 

The uncertainties in the law of the sea 
regarding seabed resources in the area be- 
yond the 200 meter limit of the continental 
shelf have been compounded since the Con- 
tinental Shelf Convention came into force. 
Now, when technology has advanced to per- 
mit mineral. exploitation in depths greater 
than 200. meters, there is an unacceptable 
uncertainty in the law of the sea that would 
threaten the security of any economic invest- 
ment made to extract mineral resources from 
the continental slope or over the continental 
margin. We could let the law of the sea de- 
velop by custom and by letting nations go 
out and assert claims the way certain Latin 
American countries have regarding fishing. 
Or we could sit down with the many different 
countries and interests and try to negotiate 
a rational treaty. Exploitation of seabed re- 
sources is too complex and important a 
subject to let the law of the sea develop 
haphazardly. ; 

The uncertainty in the law of the sea re- 
garding seabed resources has existed for at 
least ten years.. The pace of individual claims 
for these resources is accelerating. After long 
deliberation the President has announced a 
United States seabeds proposal for introduc- 
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tion at the U.N. Seabeds Committee meeting 
in August. Rather than risk eroding the lead- 
ership the President has exercised, I support 
the effort to have the President's proposal 
introduced at the Committee meeting. 

I also want it clearly understood that the 
Committee on Commerce, as well as the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, has 
considerable interest in this matter and ex- 
pects to be kept fully informed of the dis- 
eussions and negotiations on the seabed 
treaty while they progress. In addition, our 
Committee expects to continue discussions 
with all of the affected interests, private and 
public, as an attempt is made to arrive at a 
sound seabeds treaty. 


SENATOR MILLER ON “CAPITOL 
CLOAKROOM” 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, recently the 
CBS radio program “Capitol Cloakroom” 
featured the senior Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER). Facing questions from 
three correspondents, our distinguished 
colleague, a member of the Committees 
on Finance and on Agriculture and For- 
estry, and the Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, provided an incisive analysis of cur- 
rent national issues. The questions fo- 
cused on an area of the Senator’s special 
knowledge and expertise, the economy, 
and those who may have missed the 
broadcast should find Senator Miller’s 
comments interesting and worthwhile. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of the July 15 broadcast of 
“Capitol Cloakroom” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorp, as follows: 


CBS CAPITOL CLOAKROOM 


Produced by Ellen Wadley. 

Guest: U.S. Senator Jack Miller (R-Iowa). 

Panel: Bruce Morton, Anchorman; Daniel 
Schorr; Stephen Rowan. 

Bruce Morton. Senator Miller, will the 
economy get better by election time? 

DANIEL SCHORR. Senator, will the family 
assistance plan come out of Congress this 
year? 

STEPHEN Rowan. Senator Miller, what 
will the continuing war in Indochina do to 
the Republicans’ hopes of gaining control 
of Congress this year? 

ANNOUNCER. Capitol Cloakroom. From the 
nation’s capital, CBS Radio brings you the 
1,123rd presentation of Capitol Cloakroom, a 
spontaneous and unrehearsed interview with 
an outstanding public figure. This week’s 
guest is Senator Jack Miller, Republican of 
Iowa. He meets with CBS news correspond- 
ents Bruce Morton, Daniel Schorr, and 
Stephen Rowan. First we hear from Bruce 
Morton. 

Q—Senator Miller, welcome to Capitol 
Cloakroom. Our guest is Iowa Republican 
Jack Miller, first elected to the Senate in 
1960, reelected six years later; a member of 
the Finance and Joint Economic Committees 
and the Agriculture Committee. Senator, 
those first. two qualify you, I suppose, as 
as much of an expert as anybody else is 
these days on the economy. Administration 
spokesmen keep telling us that things are 
going to get better. Do you think they'll 
get better by election time, or do you see 
the economy as a major issue in this fall's 


campaigning? 

Senator MILLER. I think the economy will 
be an issue in this fall’s campaign. I’m nat- 
urally hopeful that it will get a little better 
but I’m not optimistic about it because I do 
think that when we're moving from a war- 
time to a peacetime economy, you’re bound 
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to have a period of readjustment. There are 
fewer people working in defense industries 
now than there were a year ago, and there 
will be fewer working in the months ahead. 
There will be fewer people in the armed 
forces because they’re dropping out the num- 
bers in the armed services. And, when you 
take those factors into account, it looks to 
me as though we can expect to have an un- 
employment rate around five percent, per- 
haps even up to five and a half. And I said 
myself, a year ago, that after the inflationary 
binge we’d been on for several years in this 
country, my knowledge of economics told me 
that we must expect a period of hurt. Secre- 
tary Kennedy stated a year ago that we were 
paying for our past‘sins. Now, hopefully, a 
recession that we would have (and I believe 
in calling it a “recession”) would be a mild 
one, which might mean five percent unem- 
ployed and, hopefully, it would be a short- 
lived one, which would mean eight or ten 
months. 

I don’t see that that eight or ten months’ 
period, if it is a short-lived recession, will 
be over before the fall elections. And I per- 
sonally think we'll be doing very well, taking 
into account the inflationary binge, taking 
into account the movement from the wartime 
to a peacetime economy .. . 

Q— ... inflationary binge, Senator Mil- 
ler? 

Senator MILLER. Well, I have to look at who 
was in control of the Congress. I'm not talk- 
ing about who was the President because, 
after all, what the President has to say is just 
paper and just words. It’s the Congress, those 
in control of the Congress, that implement 
economic policy, and I must tell you, as you 
well know, that the Democrats were fully in 
command of the Congress during those years. 

Q—It’s almost bound to translate though. 
It may be that the Democrats were to blame, 
but people tend to vote on today’s bad news. 
Isn't that going to hurt the Republicans in 
the fall? 

Senator MILLER. Well, I think it’s a two- 
edged sword. I think it depends upon how 
well-informed the public is. I think it de- 
pends upon how well the candidates point 
up where the responsibility lies. I have al- 
ways done so in my state; I see no reason why 
candidates in other states can’t do the same 
thing. 

Q—Aren’t the Democrats simply going to 
say, “Well, President Nixon has refused to 
put into effect any of the proposed controls 
that we've given him”? 

Senator MILLER. Well, of course they will 
say that but, when you get down to bedrock, 
the most important thing in this inflation- 
high interest problem is whether we come 
out with a reasonably balanced budget. Now, 
when you have those in control of the Con- 
gress exceeding, as of this date, the budget 
requests of President Nixon by $4 billion, 
when you had those in control of the Con- 
gress run this federal government of ours 
$25 billion deeper in debt two years ago, I 
must say that that’s where inflation starts. 
And we've had recent testimony by I. W. 
Abel, the President of the United Steel Work- 
ers, pointing out that wage increases did not 
really get moving until you had a cost of 
living increase. And the cost of living in- 
crease, or inflation, started right here on 
Capitol Hill with the inflationary binge, the 
multi-billion dollar deficit spending binge, 
by those in control of the Congress. And I 
think it’s high time that the American peo- 
ple understand that the President can make 
speeches and he can write out anti-inflation- 
ary programs on paper, but they’re not worth 
any more than that paper unless the Con- 
gress, those in control of the Congress, im- 
plement them. Now, let me give you an 
example of what I'm -talking about. Three 
months ago I was out in Los Angeles on a 
forum,.and James Tobin, a Democrat and 
former member of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Kennedy, praised— 
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publicly praised—the Nixon Administration's 
anti-inflationary program. So, it’s a good 
program, I think, but I must repeat it’s no 
better than the piece of the paper that it's 
written on unless those in control of the 
Congress, and I'm of course talking about the 
Democrats who control the Congress, carry 
it out. And the most important aspect of 
carrying that out is to match outgo with 
income of the federal government. 

Q—Well, as Mr. Morton said, the voters 
are going to look at today’s bad news and 
today’s bad news, as you’ve admitted, in No- 
vember is likely to be more inflation and a 
deeper and deeper recession. 

Senator MILLER. Oh, wait just a minute. I 
didn’t admit that there’s going to be more 
inflation. Please don’t quote me on that. I 
suggest that we can have an unemployment 
rate of five percent in November, yes, but I 
do think that inflation, if anything, will 
tone down. But I’m not expecting It to tone 
down very much. 

Q—Well, now, you've been blaming the 
Congress. Mike Mansfield has been saying all 
year that the Congress cut the President’s 
budget by something like $7 billion last year. 
Is that wrong? 

Senator MILLER, Well, of course that’s 
wrong. This was fully aired out on the floor 
of the Senate. In fact, it all started back 
at the time of the HEW appropriations bill, 
and some of the Democrats were pounding 
their chests and pointing out that they had 
cut the Nixon budget—I think it was $5 bil- 
lion—and they were referring to $135 billion 
in the budget. They were a little embarrassed 
when I said, well, after all, the spending 
budget is up around $200 billion—why are 
you only talking about the $135? And then it 
was brought out that on the extra amount 
over and above $135, they had actually in- 
creased the Nixon budget. But as far as cut- 
ting the Nixon budget was concerned, that 
was actually done by the Administration. I'll 
grant you that, when the original budget 
came over a year ago, that it was up around 
$135 billion, but in subsequent weeks, be- 
fore the Administration came before the ap- 
propriations committees, they, of their own 
volition, cut the budget about $5 billion. So 
when they came before the appropriations 
committees, all they were asking was that 
the appropriations committees ratify the 
cuts the Nixon Administration had already 
put into effect. So, I think it ill behooves 
them to try to tease the public by saying 
“we” cut the Nixon budget. All they did was 
to ratify what the administration had al- 
ready done. But I think it’s important to 
note that in this fiscal year, as of today, 
those in control of the Congress have ex- 
ceeded the Nixon budget by $4 billion, and 
we have several appropriations bills yet to 


Q—Getting off appropriations bills, Sen- 
ator, to what may be future appropriations 
if the program ever comes about, I guess, for 
listeners, I'll have to fill in a bit of back- 
ground before I even ask you the question. 

The House, by a large vote, passed the 
family assistance plan that the Nixon Ad- 


ministration had submitted, Intended to 
overhaul the welfare system by providing a 
minimum income system accompanied by 
incentives to work. It came up before the 
Senate Finance Committee for hearings. The 
Committee sent it back to the Administra- 
tion to get some bugs out of it about in- 
equities and lack of smooth incentives. The 
program has now been sent back, The Sen- 
ate Finance Committee is going to schedule 
hearings on it, next week, I believe, but 
there’s @ great deal of talk of lack of enthu- 
siasm in the Senate Finance Committee. 
Conservatives don't like it very much, and 
the Hberals don’t like it for other reasons. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan says if your Com- 
mittee will bring it out, he’s sure the Senate 
will pass it. If you don’t bring it out, if it 
isn’t passed, it may be the last chance in a 
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generation to overhaul welfare. So, with that 
brief introduction, what’s going to happen? 

Senator MILLER. Well, with all deference 
to Dan Moynihan, I do think that he has, 
perhaps, exaggerated the matter a little bit. 
Just because the Congress might not pass 
something this year doesn’t mean they won't 
pass something next year. And to suggest 
that we won’t do something about a long 
outmoded welfare system within the next 
decade because we haven't acted this year, 
I think is carrying it a little far. But there’s 
no question but what after the hearings, 
the original hearings before the Finance 
Committee, and after particularly the excel- 
lent staff work that was done in locating 
the bugs in the bill, that there was some 
disaffection on the part of even the pro- 
ponents. I myself, endorsed the idea, the 
concept, that President Nixon advanced be- 
cause I think we've been going in the wrong 
direction on welfare for thirty-five or forty 
years, and for once we had a President of 
the United States who came over and sug- 
gested a new philosophy, a new approach, 
which would be designed to get people to 
want to move out of this welfare cycle that 
family after family has found itself in. Now, 
when the bugs showed up, it was found that, 
although the theory behind this legislation 
Was generally enthusiastically received by 
both Democrats and Republicans on the 
Committee—it was found that the bill didn’t 
implement that philosophy because we found 
cases in which there would be a disincentive 
to work, where you would find somebody who 
was earning some money who would receive 
less overall, counting his earnings and count- 
irig other welfare-type programs—food 
stamps, medical assistance, public housing 
and so on—he would have received less than 
if he just sat home and did nothing. 

Q—For a certain number. 

Senator MILLER, That's what we call dis- 
incentive. And so we told the Administra- 
tion to take this bill back and do a job of 
correlating all of the various types of welfare- 
type programs—not only the family assist- 
ance program itself but food stamps, public 
housing assistance, medicare, medicaid—and 
put them all together and revise this... 

Q—You don’t mean medicare? 

Senator MILLER; Medicaid, And put them all 
together so that they would be able to show 
us that they had debugged the disincentives 
from the program. Well, they’ve done that, I 
think, although the staff is still going 
through it to see whether or not they have 
actually done a complete and thorough job 
on it. But where Iam hung up a little on this 
is that I look at a schedule, for example, 
covering Phoenix, Arizona, and I note that 
they have laid out what would happen as be- 
tween somebody who earned nothing and 
somebody who earned $720, and a thousand, 
and two thousand, and three thousand; and 
the total take, you might say, that they have 
with their earnings, with the family assist- 
ance plan benefit, with a state supplemental 
benefit, food stamps, the medical insurance 
bonus which they're proposing, and the hous- 
ing bonus under public assistance housing 
or rent supplements, and so on. And I find 
that, while there is no disincentive, that the 
incentive is very low, very slight. For example, 
somebody who earned a $1,000 out in Phoenix 
under this overall program might be encour- 
aged to earn two thousand, but if he earned 
two thousand he would end up with only 
about $90 net benefit as against just earning 
a thousand. Now, my question. is whether or 
not that extra $90 is enough of an incentive 
for a person to take the time and the trouble 
to earn $2,000 instead of only $1,000. And 
you'll find a similar closeness between the 
various stages of earned income—two to 
three, three to four, four to five—which 
bothers me. And I don't know whether that’s 
enough of an incentive as between these vari- 
ous income: brackets to get the job done that 
we want to get done. So give them credit for 
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debugging it and taking out the disincen- 
tives, but you have to have enough incentive 
for people to really want to go out and work 
longer and work harder. 

Q—Senator, without going into a great 
deal of detail on what will be coming up at 
your hearings, if Republicans like you are 
still not convinced and the Democrats on the 
Committee don’t seem to be very helpful, 
do you think that bill is going to come out? 

Senator MILLER. Well, no, I don’t, but I 
would hasten to suggest that I do think there 
are some Democrats on the Committee who 
are quite open-minded about this and who 
do definitely want to try to support some- 
thing that is going to change the philosophy 
that we've been operating under for a long 
time. Republicans like me still want to be 
shown, but I emphasize that I have endorsed 
the idea from the very beginning and, if it 
entails some further work to try to provide a 
greater incentive, or if I can be persuaded 
that the differences in these income areas are 
sufficient incentives, then I will support it 
and I hope my colleagues on the Republican 
side will do likewise. 

Q—But you're saying you don’t think it’s 
going to come out this year? 

Senator MILLER. No, I haven't said that, 
and it’s possible that it will, but I think 
it—I've been on the Finance Committee long 
enough to tell you that you never quite know 
what the Finance Committee is going to do. 
I think most of us in there are asking ques- 
tions and we're not asking questions for the 
purpose of destroying, We're asking questions 
for the purpose of trying to be constructive 
because we do like the philospohy. I don't 
know of any member of the Senate Finance 
Committee who hasn’t bought the philoso- 
phy. The important thing is whether or not 
the bill squares with the philosophy sufficient 
so you'll have a majority vote in the Com- 
mittee. 

Q—We were talking earlier of the effect of 
recession on Republican chances in the No- 
vember election. -The Administration has 
made it clear that this bill is the centerpiece 
of President Nixon’s domestic program. This 
would be the one new innovative thing that 
he had hoped to do before the election. Is the 
election any factor in your thinking on this? 

Senator MILLER. I don’t think so because 
this bill would not be implemented anyhow 
until next year, so-it would have no impact 
on the... 

Q—You could talk about it being passed. 
They made, a great deal of talk about the 
House passing it. 

Senator MILLER. You can talk about it being 
passed, but until actually you have the 
mechanism in effect I don’t think you're 
going to have much voter effect. 

Q—Senator, if my recollection is correct, 
there are twelve Republican seats and about 
twenty-three Democratic’ seats up in the 
Senate this years You've got to gain seven 
to win control of the Senate. Are you going 
to be able to do it? 

Senator MILLER. Well, I have said that I 
think that if I were inclined to make a wager 
I would wager that there would be a net 
gain of Republican seats, but I don't think 
I would wager that there's going to be a net 
gain of seven. In other words, I don’t think 
I'd put a lot of money on that. I'm quite 
confident that there will be a net gain, how- 
ever. But, as to whether or not you're going 
to have a net gain of two, four, six, seven, or 
eight, you're getting into areas where, because 
of the speed and the intensity of communica- 
tions today and the developments that take 
place rapidly around the world and in tuis 
country, you can have changes almost over- 
night right up to election day. 

Q—As long as you're betting, which states 
would you bet are the safest and which per- 
haps the weakest for the Republicans this 
year? 

Senator MILLER. Well, I don’t like to pin- 
point, but I do think that there’s a very 
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strong probability that we'll end up with a 
Republican Senator, another Republican 
Senator, from Florida, for example. And from 
Texas. There are other states where you 
could flip a coin and the outcome could be 
determined again by developments that take 
place right up to election day. Wyoming can 
be a very—can be a toss up. 

Q—Senator, let me broaden Dan's original 
question about Florida a little bit. What kind 
of Republicans do you see winning this year? 
Is there a conservative trend? I mean, do you 
see Charlie Goodell-style Republicans or con- 
servatives or what sort of new Senator? Sen- 
ator Miller—Looking at the stable of Senate 
candidates that we have seeking those twelve 
Democratic seats that you're talking about, 
I think you'll find that most of them are 
what you would call moderate to conserva- 
tive types. None of them arch-conservatives. 
They'd be moderate to conservative. For ex- 
ample, George Bush in Texas. For anybody 
to suggest that George Bush is a rock-ribbed 
conservative just hasn’t followed his record 
down here, On the other hand, he certainly 
is no flaming liberal. He’s a moderate to con- 
servative type, and I think that you'll find 
that that’s the general pattern of our stable 
of candidates in the election coming up. 

Q—If the Senate goes more conservative 
and if particularly the Republican side of 
the Senate goes more conservative, do you 
foresee a challenge to Senator Scott next 
year? 

Senator MILLER. Well, of course, that’s al- 
Ways a possibility. One just doesn't know. 
We're fairly evenly divided in the Senate on 
conservative, liberal, moderate. If you ana- 
lyze the voting records of the Republicans 
in the Senate, I think you'll find they're 
rather split up three ways: what you would 
call liberals, what you would call conserva- 
tives, and what you’d call moderates. 

Q—How would you rate Hugh Scott's lead- 
ership? Have you been comfortable with him 
as leader? 

Senator MILLER. Well, I have been com- 
fortable with him. I think he has a horribly 
difficult problem, You know Senator Dirksen 
was having a horrible problem before he 
passed away, There was talk around the Sen- 
ate that Everett had lost control of things. 
Well, I don’t know that Everett had lost con- 
trol of things, but we had had some new 
members come in and they were just not 
about to take the advice and counsel of their 
leader. And Hugh Scott simply fell heir to 
that situation. And you put yourself in the 
shoes of a leader and he’s got three groups 
of Senators and they're equally divided— 
a group of liberals, a group of conservatives, 
and a group of moderates—and you've got 
yourself one horrible leadership problem. 

Q—Not to even mention the problem of 
working with the White House. 

Senator MILLER, Well, I think that from all 
I understand that Hugh Scott has worked 
pretty well with the White House. 

Q—Even though they occasionally pull the 
rug from under him? 

Senator MILLER. Pardon me? 

Q—Even though they occasionally pull the 
rug from:under him? 

Senator MILLER. Well, I wouldn’t say that 
they pull the rug out from under the Re- 
publican leader any more, if as much, than 
Lyndon Johnson pulled the rug from un- 
der Mike Mansfield. 

Q—Did the incursion into Cambodia pull 
the rug from under some of the Republican 
candidates this fall, do you think? 

Senator MILLER. If it has, I haven't heard 
about it. 

Q—Do you think that there are going 
to be those who will be seriously affected by 
that move? 

Senator MILLER. I don’t think that Cam- 
bodia will be an issue in the fall campaign. 
I think it’s a dead duck. 

Q—You don’t think all this talk of peace 
candidates, citizens groups, and all that kind 
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of thing is going to have much effect on the 
fall voting patterns, then? 

Senator MILLER. I would doubt it. I can 
see where it might in certain specific areas 
such as happened out there, for example, in 
Jeff Cohelan’s district in Oakland, California, 
but I think you will find it’s rather limited. 
Td be inclined to guess that it would have 
more effect on Democratic primaries around 
the country than anywhere else. 

Q—Senator, I'm sorry to interrupt but our 
time is up. Thank you very much for be- 
ing our guest on Capitol Cloakroom. 


SENATOR SYMINGTON’S POSITIVE 
RESPONSE TO THE NEEDS OF 
RURAL AMERICA 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, the 
plight of Rural Americans in the last 
quarter century has become increasingly 
serious. Increased production as well-as 
improved farming methods have mul- 
tiplied the problems of agricultural work- 
ers. Migration to the cities in greater 
and greater numbers has been the in- 
evitable result. This addition of signifi- 
cant numbers of people to our already 
overcrowded urban centers has forced us 
to consider ways and means of develop- 
ing the resources of rural areas. 

Recently, my distinguished senior col- 
league from Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) 
delivered a thoughtful address on the 
subject at the dedication of Missouri 
Rural Electric Cooperatives Headquar- 
ters in Jefferson City, Mo. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that his remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 


was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RURAL AMERICANS IN URBAN AMERICA— 
THE CHALLENGE 


(By Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
July 8, 1970) 


In recent years I believe it fair to say that 
most of the nation’s attention has been 
fixed on the plight of our decaying cities and 
our urban poor. At the same time it would 
appear just as important, if not more so, 
that we find solutions to the problems of 
rural America and its citizens—particularly 
the poor, the aged, and the unemployed. 

Today less than 30 percent of the nation’s 
population is rural; but 46 percent of the 
people with poverty-level incomes in this 
country live im rural areas; and 60 percent 
of America’s substandard housing is located 
in rural regions. Millions of rural Americans 
are undernourished and ill-clothed. Over 
35,000 rural communities are without water 
systems and 45,000 need sanitary disposal 
systems. 

For too many of our rural citizens the 
good life is but a dream of an earlier America 
which counted 19 out of every 20 citizens 
among its rural population. Today that num- 
ber has dwindled to 6. 

Now what are the basic reasons for rural 
deprivation? 

For the past 300 years, agriculture has 
been the anchor of rural America. In the last 
quarter century, however, we have experi- 
enced an agricultural revolution. Research, 
improved fertilizers, increased mechaniza- 
tion, and vast irrigation programs have 
transformed America’s countryside. 

Since the end of the Second World War 
crop production per acre and livestock pro- 
duction per breeding unit have increased al- 
most 100 percent. In 1945, we produced 2.6 
billion bushels of corn. In 1969, by contrast, 
we produced 4.6 billion bushels on one-third 
fewer acres. In 1945, the average milk yield 
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per cow was 5000 pounds a year. Today it is 
9200 pounds. 

In the last 15 years productivity has in- 
creased by more than 6.6 percent per year— 
more than twice as fast as productivity in 
the economy as a whole. 

This is a great testimonial to the resource- 
fulness and ingenuity of the ‘American 
farmer. As a result, today he is one of our 
very best foreign exchange earners. 

But as agriculture has become more and 
more mechanized, and as farm yields have 
multiplied, fewer and fewer people have been 
employed in agricultural work. 

As agricultural employment shrinks, in 
their search for opportunity rural Americans 
in ever-increasing numbers have been forced 
to migrate to our already overgrown cities. 
Many small communities and crossroads vil- 
lages which over the years have been sus- 
tained by the farmer are dying; and their 
populations too are streaming into our cities. 

In recent years this flow has developed 
into a flood. Except.for developments that 
create major improvements, such as the 
Table Rock Dam, most of our counties in 
the past two decades have been losing popu- 
lation. During this same twenty year period, 
however, the population of the United States 
as a whole rose by some 33 percent. 

Unfortunately, this migration has only in- 
tensified the already serious problems facing 
our cities. Thousands of rural people arrive 
in those cities with high expectations; but 
they lack the skills and education necessary 
to find adequate employment, Thus, all too 
many become names on the metropolitan 
welfare rolls. 

If we do not act now, I believe that within 
thirty years many hundreds more of our 
small towns will become ghost-towns; and 
rural America could become a vast empty 
land, inhabited by a relative handful of ag- 
ricultural technicians cultivating gigantic 
tracts with computers and drone tractors. 

At the same time, most of our population 
would thus be further concentrated in huge 
urban agglomerations, compounding the 
problems of congestion, pollution and crime. 

If we are to prevent this from occurring, 
there must be genuine recognition of the fact 
that rural America’s problems are urban 
America’s problems; and unless we begin, 
now, to solve the problems of the countryside, 
there can be no real long-term hope for our 
cities. 

It would now appear essential to restore an 
urban-rural balance in America; and this 
would call for some redistribution of our 
population across the map of the United 
States. 

Let us begin, therefore, a real and practical 
effort to revitalize our small towns in effort 
to accelerate rural development efforts. 

I would now present seven possible key 
elements in a total town and country devel- 
opment program. 

First, we should do our best to try to elimi- 
nate more of the opportunity gap that exists 
between urban and rural America. Today a 
lack of jobs often prevents many individuals 
who would like to do so from living and 
working outside the city. But in order to draw 
new industry to our rural areas, and thereby 
create new jobs, we will need to have a 
trained and educated labor force. 

Unfortunately, in the past vocational 
training programs in rural areas have either 
been too oriented towards agricultural efforts 
alone or designed with an emphasis on home- 
economics skills. There is now an urgent need 
for greatly expanded vocational training pro- 
grams which will emphasize non-farm job 
skills, and thereby prepare rural youth for to- 
day's highly technical world. 

Secondly, we should strive to make our 
small communities and rural areas more at- 
tractive and appealing places in which to 
live. In this regard, I believe we should con- 
sider developing a national “Rural Renewal" 
program—one similar to our urban renewal 
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efforts. This would mean loans and grants 
available for modernizing and refurbishing 
the fading main streets of small town Amer- 
ica; and would also mean sorely needed plan- 
ning and technical assistance would be avail- 
able to small towns, 

Thirdly, the quality of life in rural areas 
must also be improved. 

Over the years perhaps no other activity 
has more enhanced rural life than rural elec- 
trification. Although electricity was slow in 
coming to many farms and small towns in the 
early part of this century, since the Rural 
Electrification Administration was estab- 
lished in 1935, remarkable advances have 
been made. In 1935, for example, less than 
11 percent of America's farms possessed elec- 
tricity. Today 99 percent of the nation’s three 
million farms are electrified. 

Telephone service has also increased 
rapidly. As late as 1950, only 38 percent 
of our farms had telephones; but today over 
80 percent of our farm people have this con- 
venience; as do virtually all small town 
residents. 

Missouri has the third largest number in 
the nation of consumers who benefit directly 
from the REA program. Of this we should be 
very proud. 

The Rural Electrification program has been 
the one great incentive for bringing new 
jobs and new opportunity to America’s heart- 
land. Since 1961, it is estimated that over 
300,000 new jobs have been created as a 
result of this superb REA program; and as a 
result, the standard of living among rural 
people has increased in recent years. 

Much remains to be done, however. Rural 
America continues to lag behind our cities 
in terms of modern roads, water and sewer 
systems, schools, hospitals, and other public 
facilities, 

In the years ahead, therefore, we should 
make a concerted effort to improve these 
services and facilities, and thereby lessen 
the disparity that continues to exist between 
rural and urban modes of life. 

Fourth, I believe that experience demon- 
strates the construction of Federal reservoir 
projects can be of inestimable benefit in pro- 
moting economic development in rural areas. 
Not only do reservoirs bring needed flood con- 
trol, water supply, hydro-electric power, and 
recreation to rural America, but they bring 
enormous social benefits as well. 

Again I mention Table Rock Reservoir in 
southwest Missouri as an excellent example 
of the progress which accompanies reservoir 
development. 

In the short period of 11 years, from 1958 
when Table Rock was completed, to 1969, 
the combined assessed valuation of the seven 
county Table Rock area climbed from $87 
million to $140 million; and as a result of 
the new investments generated by the res- 
ervoir, on June 1, 1966, Taney County was 
removed from the list of the 50 most de- 
pressed counties in the United States. 

Surely we will all agree that our ex- 
pansion of water resource development pro- 
grams would be a most important step in the 
promotion of rural development, all across 
the nation. 

Fifth, the possible construction of “New 
Towns” as is necessary in the case of Pattons- 
burg offers great latitude for dealing with 
some of the problems of rural America. This 
approach could in some cases provide an 
alternative to the present policy of relatively 
haphazard national growth. It could also help 
locate those tens of millions of new Ameri- 
cans who are expected in the coming decades. 
It could aid cities from many of their worsen- 
ing problems; and at the same time, act as 
regional growth centers to stimulate rural de- 
velopment. It is with this thought in mind 
that I recently called for consideration of 
constructing some 300 new towns of 300,000 
people each by the end of the century. 

Sixth, in order to give proper recognition 
to the problems of rural America, we should 
consider expanding the Office of Small Town 
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Services in the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development to sub-cabinet status. 

Seventh, for too long we have maintained 
a policy of two Americas in meeting the 
complex challenges facing us here at home— 
one set of programs to deal with urban 
America, and another to deal with rural 
America. Today, I believe it fair to say that 
there is an increasing recognition of the 
fact that the problems of urban and rural 
America are so interrelated we must take 
steps to develop a common national policy 
for both. 

In the United States today, our human 
resources constitute the foundation of our 
basic strength. With that premise I know we 
will all agree that the unfulfilled hopes and 
untapped resources of rural America present 
us with a great challenge and a great oppor- 
tunity. To fulfill that opportunity will take 
imagination, hard work, and money. Never- 
theless the reward we can rightly expect from 
that vision and effort would be a major con- 
tribution on our part to the future security 
and prosperity of America. 


DEATH OF JAMES G. LUCAS, 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD WAR CORRE- 
SPONDENT 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
untimely death of Scripps-Howard Cor- 
respondent James G. Lucas is a loss to 
the citizenry of our Nation. 

Jim distinguished himself by ac- 
curate and informative coverage of mil- 
itary life during World War II, Korea, 
and Vietnam. He was the Ernie Pyle 
of the last two decades. 

Mr. President, I feel a personal loss 
in his passing. I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor an edito- 
rial entitled “Jim G. Lucas,” published 
in the Washington Daily News of Tues- 
day, July 21, 1970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Jim G. Lucas 

One of many amazing things about 
Scripps-Howard War Correspondent Jim G. 
Lucas was that a lifetime of witnessing and 
writing about the tragedy of wars left him 
without a trace of inner hardness or cyni- 
cism. 

He was, until the end, what one speaker 
said of him years ago in bestowing upon 
him some particular medal: “A truly modest 
man—an old Marine with a soft heart.” 

And he could, and did, write with the best 
of the journalists of any era, 

He undoubtedly saw more combat than 
any mnewspaperman in U.S. history. He 
seemed to be always at the front—until age 
anda long, losing bout with cancer caused 
him .to return from Vietnam three years 
ago for the last time. When, for example, 
Gen. Omar Bradley at a Washington ban- 
quet in 1953 awarded Jim with glowing 
terms: the VFW’s Gold Medal for conveying 
the feel of the battlefield in his stories, 
Jim was on the frontlines in Korea. When 
he was awarded the 1954 Pulitzer Prize for 
his human interest stories from Korea, he 
already was in Hanoi covering still another 
war. (He was in Hanoi when Ho Chi Minh'’s 
troops took over North Vietnam.) 

Still, 25 years of frontline reporting in 
three major wars never shook his belief in 
the worth of the individual, the value of life, 
or the love of country. 

He never married. He loved young people 
and there are countless stories of his help 
to the young, particularly young newspaper- 
men on their first assignment to a war zone. 
He could, and did, oratorically wave his 
country’s flag at the slightest provocation. 

Jim Lucas was a great reporter with a 
rare gift for chronicling the miseries and 
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joys, heroism and humdrum of the life 
of the American soldier on the frontlines 
in three wars. 

Thousands upon thousands of ex-GIs will 
long remember him from the clips of his 
stories they have pasted in their scrapbooks. 

Scores of young newspapermen in the 
future, we are sure, will be studying his 
work and seeking to emulate it—just as has 
been true in the case of Jim's predecessor, 
Ernie Pyle. 

For those of us in Scripps-Howard, it has 
been an exceptionally rare privilege to have 
worked with Jim Lucas. 


IMPORTANCE OF TRANSPORTATION 
TO KANSAS 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the im- 
portance of transportation to the State 
of Kansas cannot be overemphasized. 
Lying in the strategic center of the 
United States, our landlocked State 
would be isolated and forgotten but for 
the highway, rail, and air transporta- 
tion available to us. 

Regrettably, rail transportation in 
Kansas is rapidly deteriorating and dis- 
appearing. Perhaps in a few years the 
great iron horse that opened our region 
of the country to westward expansion 
will serve us no more. Accordingly, the 
importance of air transportation be- 
comes each day more vital for the growth 
and potential of our State. 

As one who has been keenly interested 
in aviation for over 20 years, I am par- 
ticularly pleased by the progress which 
one air carrier, Air Midwest—a third 
level commuter carrier—has achieved in 
increasing and improving air service to 
Kansas. It has moved aggressively into 
the air passage market partially aban- 
doned by Frontier Airlines as well as 
expanding new markets in our region. I 
have met with the men who are the of- 
ficers at Air Midwest and I have been 
encouraged by their imagination and de- 
termination to provide adequate and ef- 
ficient service to my State. I salute them 
and wish them well. 

Indicative of their increasing success, 
an article published in a recent edition 
of an aviation magazine, Airline Man- 
agement and Marketing, highlights the 
efforts of these men to get this new air- 
line off the ground—both literally and 
financially. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Arm MIpWEsT: “FLAG AIRLINE OF KANSAS” 

In this election year, a lot of politicians 
would do well to study the “grass roots" 
support being built up by Air Midwest in 
Kansas. 

Faced with minimum service by some air- 
lines and a pullout by another due to the 
uneconomic nature of the short-haul routes, 
Kansans—particularly western Kansans—are 
doing all they can to keep themselves in the 
transportation mainstream. That's where Air 
Midwest comes in. 

The company, based in Wichita, started 
life in 1965 as Aviation Services Inc., a one- 
plane, one-employe air mortuary/charter op- 
eration. The employe (and founder) was 
Gary Adamson, now president of Air Mid- 
west, which flies one Beech 99 and three 
Sessna 402s on its scheduled fiights, has two 
402s for backup and three Cessna 206s for 
charters. 

Although Air Midwest is classed as a 
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“commuter air carrier,” the 70-employe or- 
ganization, serving 14 cities in four states, 
is providing “local service” with small air- 
craft and 133 weekly flights. 

“Most of our customers need hub airport 
connections rather than commuter service,” 
Adamson told AMM/AA, Dubbed “the offi- 
cial flagship airline of Kansas” last year, Air 
Midwest is providing the only scheduled air 
transportation from some points, the only 
frequently scheduled service from others, 
and the only nonstop service at still others. 

Dodge City, a 45-min. nonstop from 
Wichita, is an example. An agriculture- 
oriented town of 15,000 with a thriving cat- 
tle-sale/meat-packing center, Dodge is now 
served on a scheduled basis only by Air Mid- 
west, following a Frontier Airlines suspen- 
sion in 1968. The city also has two trains 
daily and some bus service. 

According to an editorial in the Dodge City 
Daily Globe, the community should support 
and cultivate the commuters: “Reliance on a 
major carrier, either to return or remain, is 
pure folly.” 

To show its appreciation for the third- 
level service, Dodge floated a bond issue to 
extend the airport runway, is building a new 
ticket counter from funds provided by local 
businessmen, and kicked in $12,500 as one 
portion of a five-city, $100,000 loan to Air 
Midwest for expansion and operating capi- 
tal. 

David B, Ross, executive director of the 
town’s Chamber of Commerce, said: “They're 
really part of the family in Dodge City. We're 
aware of their problems and background, 
and work with them closely because of the 
mutual advantages.” 

Dodge isn't alone in that thinking. Accord- 
ing to Albert L. Kamas, a Wichita lawyer and 
member of the state’s Economic Development 
Commission: “We're trying to keep our chil- 
dren in Kansas, but we need something for 
them to do. So we have to get industry in 
and industry wants transportation, so we 
follow ‘these kids’ (median management age 
ig 30) around.” KEDC can’t give Air Midwest 
actual funding, “but it can do almost every- 
thing else,” Kamas said. 

One instance where there was some resist- 
ance, but where Air Midwest came out on 
top, was at Great Bend, an oil products cen- 
ter with 20,000 population and no rail serv- 
ice. Frontier still serves the community with 
three flights daily, while Air Midwest pro- 
vides 11. The airport, a former military base 
has three 8,000-ft: runways and growing busi- 
ness jet traffic. 

When Air Midwest first started Beech 99 
operations in Great Bend last year, “we ac- 
tually had people come to the airport to see 
if the plane would be there when we said it 
would,” said James Pickett, vp-marketing/ 
corporate planning. As of last month, Frontier 
had applied to suspend service at Great Bend, 
and Air Midwest told CAB it would fill the 
breach. Although there was some minority 
dissent, the city council okayed the move. 

If approved, Air Midwest will not only in- 
crease the passenger service there, but plans 
to provide all-cargo ‘service, a big potential 
money-maker in that area of the state, and 
to add Air Express. 

Air Midwest has “done everything it said 
it. would,” Gene Cole, manager of Great 
Bend's Industrial Development Inc. project, 
said. “We went through Continental's grow- 
ing pains, then Central's. All of them outgrew 
Great Bend.” 

It might seem a paradox that, in a state 
boasting “the air capital of the world” 
(Wichita), selling air transportation would 
be a problem. But, Pickett said, “our peo- 
ple aren't commuters like they are in the 
East. Most people would rather jump in 
their cars and ‘drive three hours to Wichita 
from western Kansas:” 

One good method of making sure people 
become air-transportation-minded is Air 
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Midwest's recent intrastate stock offering. 
The way the carrier figures it, spreading 
the cwnership is going to gain a lot of addi- 
tional salesmen. With 360,000 shares going 
public at $1.25 a share, the stock will be “so 
widely held we'll gain all that many more 
people interested in making it go.” 

The support is by no means limited to 
Dodge and Great Bend. Other towns in the 
state, such as Colby and Hays, are building 
new counters, terminal facilities and navi- 
gation ‘aids. 

What, in turn, is Air Midwest doing for 
Kansas? “Our purpose is to serve our cus- 
tomers,” said Pickett, “and everything is 
aimed at that goal.” What this translates 
into is that when Air Midwest has connect- 
ing passengers coming in, it waits. The scis- 
soring of flights that takes place at Great 
Bend every afternoon to make connections 
to Kansas City or Wichita is a sample. Some 
customers have to change planes from a 402 
to a 99 or vice versa, but “no one complains.” 

Late last year, when losses started to 
mount higher than anticipated, the airline 
Initiated a cost-cutting campaign, No part 
of that, however, affected the primary goal 
of serving the passenger. By spring, manage- 
ment was pretty well satisfied that the loose 
ends had been pulled together. 

“Every position requires people who can 
solve problems,” Pickett said. “We must 
have creativity without spending dollars for 
it.” For example, all of Air Midwest's signs 
at Wichita Municipal, including the one at 
the carrier’s attractive ticket counter, were 
done by airline employes. 

Walter Troyer, Air Midwest's 23-year-old 
chief pilot and holder of an ATR, was re- 
writing the crew training manual when we 
visited Wichita. Troyer said he spends a lot 
of his time with FAA “trying to work things 
out. They're just as new in this business as 
we are. Cooperation with the local FAA man 
has helped in circumventing some of the 
problems.” 

Air Midwest has 20 pilots. Qualifications 
include a 1,500-hr. total with 200-300 hr. 
multi-engine time. Age must be between 
20 and 25. Every crew member starts as a 
copilot and upgrading comes in 6-12 months 
Although pay is low, turnover rate is also 
low. What pilots may not get in salary they 
make up for in company stock and being in 
on the development of a young company. 

Maintenance work is performed in a facil- 
ity at Wichita Municipal purchased from 
Bevan Radio in 1969. Air Midwest has eight 
maintenance personnel, a complete engine 
shop and a 402 spares shop, and is one of the 
few commuters approved for progressive 
maintenance on the 99. 

A sophisticated marketing approach is not 
something characteristic of third-levels. But 
Air Midwest is one carrier that is making a 
good try. 

The airline hired an agency, Crow Adver- 
tising, after it changed its name last year. 
A new image was the goal. The company set 
aside $30,000 for the campaign for the first 
year, and arranged for some $24,000 in media 
tradeouts, but went over that figure. “Every- 
thing cost more than we figured,” Pickett 
said. However, the one-time development 
costs included in the image change are com- 
pleted. 

How does a commuter sell its services? 

Going on two-day “sales blitzes,” which 
means pounding on doors of business peo- 
ple in one community. 

Giving free airplane rides and refresh- 
ments when a new plane is delivered, or a 
new route started. 

Aids to travel agents, such as the new 
combined gate pass/travel itinerary in Air 
Midwest colors. 

A no-charge, long-distance reservations 
phone number for people throughout the 
system when the local reservations office is 
closed, 
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A mini-stewardess aboard 99 flights to 
help passengers with gate connections and 
information and to serve as a public rela- 
tions rep. 

Air Midwest also takes pride in its grow- 
ing sophistication in providing customers 
with wide accessibility to reservations data. 
An electronic switching system was installed 
during the winter. An Arinc system is set 
up at the ticket counter that allows a check 
of the passenger list before takeoff. Air Mid- 
west is now listed on Braniff’s reservations 
computer, and is planning to work out a 
similar agreement with Continental. 

And; no less than its big brothers who are 
moving into areas such as hotels and ground 
transportation to facilitate the passenger’s 
travel, Air Midwest is looking into establish- 
ment of airport bus service and involvement 
in hotel/convention development. 

Like most commuters, Air Midwest lost 
money last year on revenues of $470,000, al- 
though it did show a profit in 1968. The loss, 
according to Adamson, was attributable to 
the route expansion last year (the carrier 
added Denver, Omaha, Hutchinson and 
Colby), buiding its new image and offering 
“super-excellent” service, With the pas- 
senger increase starting up again in March 
and the cost-cutting measures, Adamson 
hopes the company will show a profit in 1970 
with the additional revenue gained from 
taking over as sole carrier into Great Bend 
and Hutchinson. 

After the stock offering, which will be used 
to acquire a second 99, retire the $100,000 
loan and as a buffer for operating capital, 
shares owned by a group of 15 inside inves- 
tors will be escrowed until the company is 
able to pay a 6% dividend. 


LEADERSHIP OF SENATOR Mc- 
GOVERN ON HUNGER AND MALNU- 
TRITION INVESTIGATION 


Mr. HOLLINGS, Mr. President, the 
Senate over the years has had many 
examples of fine leadership on important 
national issues. No example has been 
more outstanding, however, than that 
provided in the past year and a half by 
the Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
McGovern) on the issue of hunger and 
malnutrition which affects millions of 
our less privileged citizens. 

As chairman of the Select Committee 
on Nutrition and Human Needs, Senator 
McGovern has conducted a searching 
investigation of hunger throughout the 
country. This investigation has im- 
printed the reality of this problem on our 
national consciousness and has resulted 
in major food stamp and school lunch 
legislation being passed on by the Con- 
gress. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
the Senator's leadership has been his de- 
termination to stick with this problem 
until it is actually resolved, regardless 
of its current popularity with the press. 
I was particularly pleased to see this 
quality of leadership recognized in a re- 
cent TRB column in the New Republic 
magazine, 

I recommend highly the reading of this 
column and ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRB From WASHINGTON 
NO BITE 

It’s a big room paneled in pine with cork 

floors and hardly anybody in it. The TV 
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camera lights are on but the crew is read- 
ing newspapers. The witness is Dr. Arnold 
Schaefer, head of the government’s National 
Nutrition Survey that Congress ordered two 
and a half years ago. A couple of experts 
sit beside him, one of them seemingly in- 
tent on keeping him from saying anything 
dramatic about hunger. Last year Dr. 
Schaefer spoke his mind and probably cost 
the government several million dollars in 
extra food grants. He is short, sober, middle- 
aged, prosaic and obylously watching his step. 
This year he sticks to graphs, tables and a 
dull text. 

Normally a dozen senators sit behind that 
semicircular dals up front that looks down 
on the witness, but this time there is just 
one man there, George McGovern of South 
Dakota. He is all alone. 

All the drama has gone out of it. The 
country was shocked and incredulous when 
McGovern and others went out a couple 
of years ago and showed there is hunger, 
malnutrition and eyen starvation in affluent 
America. But a lot of other excitements 
have come up since then. Congress ordered 
a national nutrition survey and this is part 
of it; today we will hear about two vof the 
10 states surveyed, Louisiana and Texas. But, 
it’s like counting the ballots where the elec- 
tion is already conceded—old stuff. Yes, 
there's a direct correlation between poverty 
and malnutrition; who doubted it? Yes, in 
counties where the survey has been weighted 
toward low income groups there is almost 
complete lack of dental care. (It is interest- 
ing, though, to think of an area where 18 
percent of all subjects over 10 “found it 
difficult to bite or chew.” Curious, eh?) Then 
there is that bit about infants and lactating 
mothers; they are always the ones who show 
up with iron deficiency anemia, vitamin de- 
ficiency and what not. And of course, Negroes 
and Spanish Americans. 

Out of 26 counties surveyed in Texas, 19 
have food distribution programs, but only 
10. percent of the households in the 19 coun- 
ties participated. “That’s odd; why is it?” 
asks McGovern as though he didn’t know. 
Well, says Dr. Schaefer almost morosely, 
suppose a family has income of only $100 a 
month—then it's eligible for food stamps. 
But the head of the family must come into 
town and put down $40 cash to get his $21 
food bonus. It’s hard for a near-destitute 
family to rasie $40 cash. It’s not easy to get 
the right papers or to get transportation, or 
to know when and where. Only 10 percent 
participate. 

Dr. Schaefer says that 40 percent of the 
children studied in the hungry areas were 
smaller than a comparable group of kids in 
Iowa. McGovern tries to put life into it. 
How .about mental retardation? (Scientists 
know that underfed baby mice are mentally 
retarded; they think humans are too, and 
that it’s irreversible, they can never catch 
up.) Dr. Schaefer says that mental tests 
weren't included. He looks at his colleague 
as though tenmipted by an indiscretion. He 
mutters that so far as he is concerned he 
thinks undernourished children will score 
lower; be “harder to teach,” 

Sitting up there alone McGovern keeps 
asking questions, He never quits. He lacks 
the drama of McCarthy; the glamor of Ken- 
nedy. He's got’ no style or wealth. Somewhere 
out in the Adriatic one time he crash-landed 
@ collapsed B-24 and got a Distinguished 
Service Cross. But his clothes aren't Fifth 
Avenue. He’s got a slight Midwest nasal ac- 
cent and kind manner. He doesn’t look like 
a hero. He went to Dakota Wesleyan, and 
got into politics as a history teacher. He 
looks like a YMCA secretary. 

It is awfully hard to stop men like Mc- 
Govern. They have iron in them. When they 
think about hungry children it bothers them. 
‘When they go out and find the facts and 
come back with them then, by golly, before 
the Senate knows what it’s doing it appro- 
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priates money—as much as $200 million 
of it, because McGovern and others won't 
let up. Will he get his bill through Congress? 
I don’t know. Mr. Nixon had his celebrated 
“White House Conference on Hunger” which 
rode off in all directions as expected, and that 
was that. Now the President has more sensa- 
tional things to spend money on, like Cam- 
bodia. But McGovern is still there. “For a 
quarter of a century," he says in his mild 
voice, “America has been caring for the rest 
of the world. The time has come for America 
to care for its own.” 
Don’t underestimate him. 


SLOW APPROACH TO PASSAGE OF 
APPROPRIATION BILLS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Bal- 
timore Sun of July 14 contains an edi- 
torial which expresses a view I have long 
held. 

It concerns Congress’ increasingly 
slow and cumbersome approach to pass- 
ing appropriations bills. 

So that all Senators may read the 
Sun’s stern words, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no cbjection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Money GAP 

One of the most irritating faults of Con- 
gress is its perennial failure to pass appro- 
priations bills on time. The government runs 
on a fiscal year that begins July 1. More 
often than not, most agencies start the new 
year without knowing what they will be 
allowed to spend that year, because Congress 
hasn't acted on the 14 major appropriations 
bills, Makeshift arrangements have to be 
made. Last year Congress set a record, we 
believe, by not passing a single appropria- 
tions bill until after the new fiscal year 
started, In fact, it was three months into the 
year before the first one was finally passed, 
Seven of the 14 weren't passed until Decem- 
ber, or about half way through the year. 

The House, which originates appropriation 
bills, was to blame last year. It only finished 
up with two bills before the end of the 
year. This year, everybody agreed last year, 
was going to be better. For the House, it has 
been. All but two appropriations bills were 
sent to the Senate by June 24, a week be- 
fore’ year’s end. But the Senate has com- 
pleted action on only four. House-Senate 
conferences to smooth out differences have 
been completed on only one. That, by the 
way, is the one for the District of Columbia, 
$636 million, or about one-half of one per- 
cent of the total to be appropriated. 


SENATOR JAVITS ARGUES FOR 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the highlights of the recent hearings 
on the Genocide convention by a Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Subcommittee was 
the cogent and well-reasoned rebuttal to 
the major arguments against Senate 
ratification by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York (Mr. Javrrs). His 
rebuttal is particularly important today 
since it comes to grips with the major 
legal and moral issues of the convention 
at a time when Senate action on the issue 
is drawing near. 

It has been argued, for example, that 
the Convention on Genocide would com- 
mit the United States to an internation- 
al treaty—if ratified—at a time when a 
substantial portion of the American peo- 
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ple wish to contract rather than expand 
their international obligations. 

Senator Javits’ rebuttal was this: 

One must distinguish between different 
kinds of international obligations. It is true 
that many people have argued that the 
American military committments should be 
contracted. This view, however, does not en- 
tail the further argument that the develop- 
ment of international law should be halted. 
Treaties of a great variety of kinds not in- 
volving military commitments have been 
negotiated and have provided for more or- 
dered relations among nations. It is hard 
to imagine that one would argue against the 
Genocide Convention on the grounds that it 
expands American international obligations. 


In a further statement, Senator Javits 
answers the question of whether individ- 
uals as well as public officials would be 
subject to trial and punishment for of- 
fenses which have always been regarded 
as matters falling within the domestic 
jurisdiction of the various nations. In 
his answer, Senator Javits states that 
the protection of human rights has al- 
ways been an international concern. The 
United States has shown that it agrees 
with this view by ratifying the World 
War II peace treaties, the United Na- 
tions Charter, the Slavery Convention 
of 1926, and more recently the Supple- 
mentary Convention on Slavery, 1967, 
ne the Supplementary on Refugees, 

68. 

The Senate must answer a call of con- 
science in this session. The arguments 
have been made time and time again 
for the urgent need to ratify the United 
Nations Convention on Genocide. The 
time has long passed us by on this issue, 
We must act as a responsible deliberative 
body before it is too late. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is there further morning business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there further morning business? 
If not, morning business is closed. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

A bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1971 for pro- 
curement of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
and tracked combat vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, and to 
prescribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 
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Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending order of business? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The pending order of business is 
the authorization of appropriations for 
military procurement, H.R. 17123. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, the Senate now begins 
the consideration of the annual military 
authorization bill for fiscal year 1971. I 
propose today to give an outline of the 
high points of the bill; the committee’s 
action thereon; and, briefly, some of the 
major reasons for the items in the bill 
and the action of the committee. 

I expect and I hope that we have a 
healthy debate on the bill. I do not be- 
lieve there is reason for unusually pro- 
longed debate. I shall point out the hear- 
ings we have had, the availability of the 
testimony in printed form, and the avail- 
ability of the report in the course of my 
remarks. But I do hope that Monday 
next we can move immediately into con- 
sideration of the bill and then on to votes 
as soon as possible. 

This legislation provides the authori- 
zation, first, for the procurement of air- 
craft, missiles, naval vessels, tracked 
combat vehicles, and certain other weap- 
ons; second, for research, development, 
test, and evaluation for all of the Armed 
Forces; third, for the fiscal year 1971 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serves; and fourth, for the use of defense 
appropriations for the free world forces 
in Southeast Asia under certain stated 
conditions. 

This year, Mr. President, as for fiscal 
year 1970, the bill contains the fiscal year 
1971 military construction authority for 
the Safeguard anti-ballistic-missile sys- 
tem. That is an item that is ordinarily 
in the other bill. It was brought over for 
reasons that I shall give later. I shall 
discuss now the remaining provisions 
during the course of my remarks. 

Heretofore, for the information of the 
Senate, I have given brief speeches on the 
floor. One concerns the commitments 
that we have around the world with ref- 
erence to mutual security defense com- 
pacts. 

I also made another speech on the dol- 
lar value of our military program today 
as compared with fiseal 1964. I have also 
referred to a special subject matter that 
we dealt with more at length this year. 
That concerns the item ordinarily called 
research and development. 

That comes under the subcommittee 
chaired by the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre). He will speak on 
that subject, I hope, today and many 
times later. 

I also had a preliminary speech con- 
cerning the surveillance that the Senate 
Armed Services Committee has been giv- 
ing during the course of the last 6 months 
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over certain major Department of De- 
fense contracts for weapons. 

I refer to those now for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may later have printed in the 
Recorp at this point, the places in the 
CONGRESSIONAL : RECORD where those 
speeches can be found. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

NATURE OF STATEMENT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I em- 
phasize that this general statement on 
the entire bill must necessarily be in the 
nature of a summary. The various items 
in the bill will, of course, be treated in 
much greater depth as we proceed to de- 
bate the separate elements of the bill. 

I would also point out that there is be- 
fore each Senator a copy of the commit- 
tee report totaling some 121 printed 
pages along with five volumes of hear- 
ings including a separate volume on the 
CVAN-70 and the appendix. 

Mr. President, those printed hearings 
are not all on the Senator’s desks. There 
are five volumes. One volume is on the 
desk and the other four volumes are on 
the racks underneath the desks. 

I do not have the total number of 
pages before me. However, there are 
more than 2,500 pages of those hear- 
ings. I think they are the most compre- 
hensive and completely detailed hearings 
that we have had in modern times, at 
least, on this military program. It is all 
indexed. This is a very valuable aid to 
anyone who wants to find a particular 
item. 

In addition, there is this 122-page 
printed committee report which also in- 
cludes a vast number of tabulations for 
comparison purposes. I think that any 
Senator who wishes to do so will find this 
report a very valuable aid, as will the 
press. 

Every weapons system is identified in 
these hearings and in the report with 
something about the nature of it, some- 
thing about its cost and its relative posi- 
tion in the whole list of weapons. 

This report has been filed for some 
time, and printed copies of the RECORD 
have been available. 

I believe, Mr. President, that every 
Senator, having this substantive infor- 
mation before him, will be enabled to 
make a judgment upon every matter of 
substance. We cannot have it available 
ad infinitum, of course. But I think Sen- 
ators are entitled to the substance of the 
facts, pros and cons. That is what we 
have tried to do in this report. 

We will be glad to furnish any other 
information that we might have to any 
Senator. We also have a very competent 
staff. The staff knows these hearings from 
beginning to end. They know these 
weapons. 

The staff will be available for any Sen- 
ator, regardless of that Senator's posi- 
tion on any particular item. The staff 
will be available to give any Senator a 
briefing on the facts and stich informa- 
tion as we have available. That‘is part of 
the process, and it is part of our com- 
mittee’s position. 

I want to emphasize that I want every- 
one to be free to use that source. Of 
course, other sources are open and avail- 
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able to Senators in such ways as they 
might wish. 


GENERAL SUMMARY IN DOLLAR RESULTS 


Mr. President, in terms of procurement 
and research and development, the bill 
now before the Senate is 6.6 percent be- 
low the amount recommended by the 
House and 6.7 percent below the Depart- 
ment of Defense request. The House ver- 
sion was reduced by $1.329 billion. The 
committee is recommending a total of 
$18.9 billion for procurement and re- 
search and development as compared to 
$20.237 billion recommended by the 
House and $20.271 billion requested by 
the Department of Defense. To this 
amount the committee has added $334 
million for Safeguard military construc- 
tion authorization. 

That item was taken from another bill 
so that both of these items would be in 
the same bill and in the same debate. 
This makes the total amount of the bill 
now before the Senate $19,242,889,000. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, first I 
warmly congratulate the Senator upon 
the exposition he has has given of the 
hearings and of the voluminous report 
which is available. 

There is only one question that I want 
to ask. I note that there is one Senator, 
a member of the commitee, who filed 
individual views relative to the C-5A 
program. Does that indicate that he was 
the only Senator who had minority views 
with reference to the bill? 

Mr. STENNIS. He was the only one who 
submitted minority views for the report. 
There were others who voted against that 
item. The best I can recall now, the 
amendment lost by a vote of 12 to 6. 

There was only one Senator who filed 
minority views. 

Mr. HOLLAND. There was some dis- 
agreement in the committee relative to 
the C-5A program? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was there disagree- 
ment on the report other than that just 
mentioned within the committee? 

Mr. STENNIS. The general answer to 
that question is “No.” There was a split 
vote from time to time on various items. 
We really put this bill together item by 
item. Each major item was passed on. 

I remember that we had a good debate 
about the amount of funds that would be 
necessary for research on the B-1, the 
new bomber. It was a very small amount. 
We were in disagreement on it. Some 
favored $50 million. Some favored $100 
million. Those who favored the $50 mil- 
lion were in the majority. So that is the 
amount that is in the bill. 

Generally speaking, I think after a 
division was had, the ABM excepted, it 
was the intention of the Senators to go 
ahead and support the items. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In other words, the 
report speaks for an undivided com- 
mittee in general, and the only Senator 
filing individual views, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania (Mr; ScHWEIKER), 
is not taking issue with the committee 
in general on the whole report, but only 
with reference to the C-5A. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that is correct. I 
emphasize that there were divided votes 
on some items, but many of them were 
just a question of where did the ma- 
jority lie, and the others would go along 
with it. ABM was an exception; there 
was a division on that, as we had last 
year, although the Senator from Ne- 
vada decided, in view of the fact we had 
already started it, this was the second 
section and he would support it as he 
announced later. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield further, this is a very 
prestigious committee and it is a com- 
mittee composed of a group of very fine 
Senators. I ask unanimous consent that 
a list of the members of the committee 
be printed in the Recorp. It is my un- 
derstanding there are 18 members of the 
committee. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARMED SERVICES 

John Stennis, of Mississippi, Chairman. 

Richard B. Russell, of Georgia. 

Stuart Symington, of Missouri. 

Henry M. Jackson, of Washington. 

Sam J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina, 

Howard W. Cannon, of Nevada. 

Stephen M. Young, of Ohio. 

Daniel K. Inouye, of Hawaii. 

Thomas J. McIntyre, of New Hampshire 

Harry F. Byrd, Jr., of Virginia. 

Margaret Chase Smith, of Maine. 

Strom Thurmond, of South Carolina. 

John G. Tower, of Texas. 

Peter H. Dominick, of Colorado. 

George Murphy, of California. 

Edward W. Brooke, of Massachusetts, 

Barry Goldwater, of Arizona. 

Richard S. Schweiker, of Pennsylvania. 


Mr. HOLLAND. I simply wanted to 
bring out the matter as to whether there 
was serious division on the report in gen- 
eral, and I think the Senator has cov- 
ered that in his answers. I thank the Sen- 
ator for yielding. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

I want to be certain now. Another split 
vote has occurred to me. The Senator 
from Massachusetts (Mr, BROOKE) pro- 
posed certain matters about the MIRV, 
for instance, and he reserved his rights 
to present something on the floor of the 
Senate. He may have some amendments 
along that line, but I do not know. 

Those things are conclusive proof that 
this matter was really put together by 
the committee and weighed on the evi- 
dence and actual votes taken—not as to 
everything, not as to all items, but any 
item that was questioned. I think that 
most of these major items were ex- 
plained more than once as we went along, 
and we had a very thorough discussion. 

I thank the Senator. 

PRELIMINARY REMARKS 

Mr. President, prior to discussing the 
bill in detail, I would like to make sev- 
eral preliminary observations, some of 
which have already been covered. 

EXTENSIVE COMMITTEE CONSIDERATION 


Mr. President, the committee began 
hearings on this bill February 20 and 


continued on a systematic basis until 
CXVI——1623—Part 19 
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June 11, 1970, resulting in printed testi- 
mony of 2,715 pages. In addition, there 
were lengthy hearings and printed testi- 
mony on the part of the special Joint 
Subcommittee to study the CVAN-70 
with a special report already published 
on this matter. I recite the foregoing in 
order to show the intensive examination 
extended to this bill this year. 

I would also emphasize that the com- 
mittee was unanimous in its final vote 
on reporting the bill. I would not imply, 
however, that all of the committee rec- 
ommendations were unanimous since 
many of these decisions were vigorously 
debated with naturally differing views on 
some issues on the part of the committee 
membership. 

I wish to acknowledge the cooperation 
of the entire committee membership, I 
especially want to thank our ranking Re- 
publican member, Senator SMITH of 
Maine, who will be back with us in a 
short while. She has been a source of 
great strength to me in her service and 
support on this bill as a whole. 

I also want to mention the outstanding 
work of the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
Cannon) who was chairman of the Ad 
Hoc Subcommittee on Tactical Air Power 
and the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre) who was chairman of 
the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Research 
and Development. The work of both of 
these subcommittees, which will be fully 
discussed later, was crucial to the out- 
come of this legislation. They also made 
quite a contribution last year. 

BASIC CONSIDERATIONS INVOLVED 


Mr. President, the basic task the com- 
mittee must perform in this legislation is 
twofold: first, to decide what major mil- 
itary hardware will be needed by the 
Armed Forces in the period of from 1 to 
7 years ahead; and, second, to project 
the research and development needs for 
the period of from 1 to 10 years ahead. 

In trying to make a sound judgment, 
the committee was faced with a number 
of conflicting considerations. We were 
acutely aware of the severe financial con- 
dition of the Federal Government and 
the need of recommending the lowest 
possible authorization consistent with 
our national security requirements, 

At the same time, we are confronted 
with the grim fact of rapidly increasing 
Russian strategic forces which could 
place this country in jeopardy in the 
years ahead. We all know of the increase 
in the SS—9’s and other types of missiles, 
their growing naval power, both strate- 
gic and conventional, as well as the grow- 
ing momentum of the entire Russian mil- 
itary research and development program. 
We are also aware that this country has 
some sort of mutual defense arrange- 
ments with approximately 44 foreign 
countries. Let me say that I personally 
favor a thorough review of our commit- 
ments, but until these obligations are re- 
vised, we must continue to provide the 
means of honoring them. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
REcorp an excerpt from a speech I made 
on July 16, 1970, entitled, “Defense 
Budget and Worldwide Military Commit- 


ments.” 
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There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEFENSE BUDGET AND WORLDWIDE MILITARY 
CoMMITMENTS 

The basic point that I am making today 
is that, as long as we have these heavy 
worldwide commitments, we are obligated 
to provide the resources to meet them. If 
we are not willing to do this, then we should 
take prompt action to divest ourselves of at 
least some of the obligations which we have 
assumed, The matter of the approval of our 
treaty obligations was within the primary 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, not the Committee on Armed 
Services. Similarly, any change or reduction 
in our treaty obligations would be within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, not the Committee on Armed 
Services. However, as long as these treaty 
obligations remain in existence, it is the 
obligation of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices, and the Senate as a whole, to recom- 
mend the weapons and other resources which 
are essential to meeting them. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the 
committee, therefore, has the duty of 
recognizing not only the needs for pro- 
tecting this country but also the needs 
arising from our foreign obligations, Un- 
derlying all of the issues and problems 
in this bill, Mr. President, is the over- 
whelming priority of providing for our 
national survival. I always want to make 
that clear. I refer to commitments we 
have and our obligations to them. 
Whether I stated it every time or not, 
the overwhelming priority of providing 
for the matters in this bill is for our 
own national survival to be properly 
protected. 


Mr. President, the committee has pro- 
duced a bill which, in its judgment, ade- 
quately meets our defense requirements 
and the need for austerity. 


REDUCED BUYING POWER OF DEFENSE DOLLAR 


In emphasizing the austerity of this 
bill, I would like to make a significant 
historical comparison. I call this espe- 
cially to the attention of Senators, In 
terms of buying power, the procurement 
and research development recommenda- 
tion of $18.9 billion before the Senate is 
20 percent less than the equivalent au- 
thorization bill for fiscal year 1964, the 
last prewar year. Let me explain. The 
procurement and R, & D. funding 
enacted for fiscal year 1964 was actually 
$14.4 billion. If we add to this figure the 
additional items which presently require 
authorization, the fiscal year 1964 figure 
would have been $18.9 billion which is 
identical to the figure in the present bill. 
That is quite a coincidence but that is 
the way it came out. The factors of in- 
flation and price increases have reduced 
the buying power of the bill before us by 
about 20 percent as compared to fiscal 
year 1964. To put the matter another 
way, if the factors of inflation and price 
increases since 1964 were eliminated 
from the fiscal year 1971 authorization, 
the present bill would not be $18.9 bil- 
lion but only $15.1 billion. In reality, 
therefore, the bill before us represents 
a 20 percent lower bill in terms of buying 
power as compared to the 1964 level. 

That 1964 level, as Senators know, 
represented the last fiscal year before the 
special buildup in Vietnam. That special 
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illustration there will hold up, and. it 

shows that when an allowance is made 

for those increases based upon outside 

factors like inflation and price increases, 

this bill is comparable to the one in 1964, 

and in buying power is 20 percent lower. 
ITEMS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Mr. President, I Shall discuss several 
items of special interest in the bill. 


REDUCTION OF $334.8 MILLION IN RECOGNITION 
OF UNUSED PRIOR APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. President, the Committee reduced 
the new obligational authority in this 
bill by the amount of $334.8 million in 
recognition of certain prior-year un- 
used appropriations which the Depart- 
ment of Defense anticipates will not be 
obligated during fiscal year 1971. In the 
opinion of the committee these funds 
should be used if needed in lieu of add- 
ing new obligational authority in that 
amount to the legislation. The commit- 
tee report itemizes, beginning on page 13, 
the various categories affected by this 
decision and discusses the matter in 
detail. 

That $334.8 million, by the way, is al- 
most identically offset by the amount we 
took out of the military construction bill 
on the ABM construction program and 
put over into this bill, solely for the rea- 
son that we wanted to get all of that 
ABM money in the same bill, thus avoid- 
ing a duplication of its consideration. 

SAFEGUARD ANTI-BALLISTIC-MISSILE SYSTEM 


Mr. President, the Safeguard system 
with the subject of many days of debate 
last year in the Senate, and an equally 
intensive discussion will undoubtedly oc- 


cur in this connection with the pending 
authorization. At this juncture, I would 
make the following points with respect 
to the matter. 

First. The committee effected a funda- 
mental policy change in limiting the role 
of the ABM system to the protection of 
our land-based strategic deterrent. It 
was the view of the committee that the 
present circumstances do not justify the 
so-called thin defense against a potential 
Chinese threat. And. I would emphasize, 
Mr. President, that this limitation as set 
forth is a.matter of law since the bill pre- 
cludes funding at any sites other than 
the four covering our Minuteman forces. 

Funds were approved for four sites: 
Grand Forks and Malmstrom, both of 
which have been previously funded; 
Whiteman Air Force Base; and advance 
preparation funds only for Warren Air 
Force Base. The total request for the 
Safeguard program approved by the com- 
mittee is $1,349,400,000. This sum in- 
cludés $334 million for military construc- 
tion mentioned a few minutes ago. No 
other funds will be needed for fiscal 1971. 

Second. The basic issue posed was 
whether we need an ABM system at all 
and, if so, at. what time. It was the con- 
clusion of the committee this year, as 
last year, that this Nation must have an 
ABM system. We all know from the re- 
cent announcement of new evidence of 


additional SS-9’s that the Russian 
threat is growing ever more serious. The 
present number of these intercontinental 
missiles, each of which can carry a 25- 
megaton warhead, and either under con- 
struction or operational, exceeds consid- 
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erably the number which last year at 
this time was in evidence of being either 
operational or. under construction. 

The next issue is whether there is an 
alternative ABM system which would be 
as effective as Safeguard would be avail- 
able in the same time period, and at 
roughly no greater cost. The evidence 
fails to show any such alternative sys- 
tem which would meet our needs. I em- 
phasize that, Mr. President. 

As I understand the testimony now, 
with the exception of two or three, or 
perhaps a few more—it makes no dif- 
ference where they testified or when— 
all the scientists and all the witnesses 
agree that if the SS-9’s are going to 
continue to increase in number, we must 
have, if at all possible, an ABM system. 

There is no dissent on that basic prin- 
ciple, or perhaps only a very slight one. 

That brings us into the question, then, 
what about this system? There are those 
who say it is inadequate, and likewise, or 
unlikewise, at least, there are those who 
Say it is well on its way to being a suc- 
cessful anti-ballistic-missile system. 

Allowing for the differences there, a 
great majority agree that so far this is 
the best we have, and there is a great 
abundance of special, respectable author- 
ity that this system, being ahead of the 
others, can be perfected to the point 
where it will serve the purpose. 

Let me point out that, as a general 
proposition—and I am no authority in 
this field, but I have been on the com- 
mittee as long as we have had these ma- 
jor missiles, and each year I have learned 
about the progress, the setbacks, and the 
final successes that they have all had— 
this is not something as to which one can 
just go to 12th and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
blow a whistle; and get somebody who 
can make these missiles and make them 
work. That was not the way Thomas A. 
Edison perfected the incandescent lamp. 
He labored and labored and labored and 
made many mistakes, but in the end he 
came forward in an almost miraculous 
way, and all these years, although there 
have been some improvements, most of 
his basic ideas are found therein, as I 
understand. 

So we come down to the proposition 
of knowing there is’an increase in the 
SS-9’s and the almost unanimous feel- 
ing that, if that is going on, we al- 
most have to have some kind of system 
to protect our aggressive weapons. Ac- 
cording to what I think is the better 
estimate, it is the best start we have 
made, and since I think all agree that 
time is getting short, it is almost basic 
that we move on, 

Third. The other aspect concerns the 
relationship of the Safeguard system to 
the SALT talks. The first question is 
whether the 1971 increment for Safe- 
guard will jeopardize the SALT talks— 
I mean our side of the situation in those 
talks. The committee does not believe this 
to be the case. On the contrary, a de- 
cision not to proceed with a reasonable 
Safeguard program: would seriously 
weaken the negotiating position of the 
United States. We would have a situa- 
tion where Congress would deny to our 
President the very item—the major item, 
I believe—of the bargaining arrange- 
ment. On the other hand, Mr. Presi- 
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dent, if the SALT talks should result 
in a mutual limitation on ABM systems, 
President, Nixon would make the neces- 
sary adjustments to our program. Of 
course, I should add, Mr. President, that 
by limiting its role to the protection of 
our strategic deterrent, the anticipated 
total acquisition cost of the Safeguard 
program „would be reduced. from $10.7 
to $6.5 billion based on 1970 dollars. 

Now, of course, that is an estimate, but 
relatively speaking, we have enough in- 
formation to hit somewhere near home 
base with reference to that estimate; 
and, basing it on 1970 dollars, which will 
not allow for inflation, increases in sal- 
aries, and so forth, I believe this is a 
fairly reasonable anticipation of what 
those costs will be. 

These foregoing considerations leave 
us no realistic alternative but to proceed 
with the Safeguard program. 

Mr. President, the debate on this issue 
has already started. It starts today, at 
least. We. shall have this subject under 
discussion perhaps more than any other 
during our consideration of this bill. But 
to my mind, it starts again with the idea 
of cutting the rug out from under the 
Chief Executive of this Nation at the 
SALT talks. We all know this is a major 
issue at that negotiating table. I am not 
expecting a whole lot to come out of it 
all of a sudden, or within a few months, 
or maybe within the next year. I do be- 
lieve there is a chance that something 
good will come out of it. 

But if we stop now, in midstream, it is 
just sending a clear call, a clarion mes- 
sage to those on the other side that 
“Well, after all, the Government of the 
United States does not know what it 
wants to do. It is divided and the Execu- 
tive head of the Government, after going 
into this matter, has had a setback, now, 
with reference to the ABM, so he does not 
speak for the Nation.” 

That is the first point they would 
make. The next would be that “No one 
else speaks for the Nation in matters like 
this,” and the next would be that “We 
do not have to concede anything, because 
they have already taken away from him 
the major matter in which we are pri- 
marily interested.” 

So I invite the earnest consideration 
by every Member of this body of that 
major point. 

C-5A PROGRAM 


The C-5A, Mr. President, which is the 
largest aircraft ever built, was conceived 
in the early 1960’s for the primary pur- 
pose of Carrying the outsized equip- 
ment—the tanks, large guns, and other 
items—of our combat divisions. The orig- 
inal program contemplated a total of 
120 of these aircraft. This program was 
reduced, however, because of cost and 
other factors. In November 1969 the Sec- 
retary of Defense announced that the 
program would be held to 81 aircraft. I 
approve of that decision and that con- 
clusion. I think it is enough. That will be 
enough under all the circumstances; and, 
in fact, I think it is a very satisfactory 
cutoff point on this particular aircraft. 

The fiscal year 1971 budget request to- 
tals $622.2 million for the C-5A aircraft 
including $344.4. million for unfunded 
prior-year production commitments; 
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$200 million in contingency funds which 
is an amount in excess of the contract 
ceiling as interpreted by the Air Force; 
$66.2 million for initial spares; and $11.6 
million for research and development. 

The committee is recommending the 
approval of these funds subject to two 
yery important statutory conditions I 
shall shortly discuss. 

Mr. President, we had just as well get 
these figures into our minds. This $66.2 
million for initial spares, I think, is a 
matter of course; we will not have to 
bother with that any more. 

The $11.6 million for research and 
development is well understood; these 
planes have to continue to have a certain 
amount of spending in the fields we des- 
ignate as research and development. 

The $344.4 million I have referred to is 
for unfunded prior year production com- 
mitments. There is no dispute about that 
amount. 

The $200 million in contingency funds, 
which is an amount in excess of the con- 
tract ceiling, as interpreted by the Air 
Force—that is the item here in contest, 
one might say. That is the item which 
will be the major part of the debate on 
this issue. 

This was an unusual contract. I do 
not defend it, and never have, and I hope 
we never have another one like it. But 
we cannot just wish it away; we have 
this one, and we have to deal with it. 

I do not know what will finally be de- 
termined by the contractor and the Air 
Force, or the Department of Defense, as 
the level of the obligation of the Fed- 
eral Government. But this $200 million 
is above what the Air Force says the con- 
tractor is due under the contract. They 
just bring it right out in the open and 
stand on that, and that is the way I have 
put it here today. The Air Force could 
be proved wrong in negotiations or in 
the courts, but for the time being—and 
this is an unfinished contract—the Air 
Force claims the Government is not ob- 
ligated beyond this $344 million for the 
81 planes. 

Mr. President, we all are familiar with 
the controversy surrounding this air- 
craft and its contractual arrangement. I 
certainly do not stand on the Senate 
floor and attempt to defend the so-called 
total package procurement contract of 
the C-5A and all the various issues and 
problems that have arisen during the 
history of this total package contract. 

The issue for the Senate on this mat- 
ter is how this body should deal with 
the C-5 program under the present cir- 
cumstances and at this point in time. 
The committee has recommended’ that 
we go forward with the C-5A program for 
one basic reason—the need for this air- 
craft for our national defense. 

What alternatives does the Congress 
have at this time with respect to the 
program? Let me say first, Mr. President, 
that the total amount which has been 
appropriated for the C-5A program— 
that is, for fiscal year 1970 and prior 
years—is approximately $3.4 billion. If 
the Congress should decide that there 
should be no further program at all— 
that is, no funds appropriated for fiscal 
year 1971 for the C-5A—the Air Force 
would receive about 17 completed air- 
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craft for $3.4 billion, which would be a 
unit cost. of about $200 million’ each. 
There are; of course, in the production 
pipeline literally millions of parts of 
every description, as well as a number of 
partially assembled planes. With no fur- 
ther funding, substantially everything 
that is in the present production pipeline, 
costing millions, therefore would be 
wasted. 

Mr. President, as another alternative, 
if only the $344 million is approved, the 
Government would receive about 30 5-C 
aircraft for the total program. This sum 
would finance the program through 
about December 31, 1970, but no further. 
Under this alternative, $3.75 billion 
would have been spent for a unit cost of 
about $125 million per aircraft. 

If the entire $544.4 million is author- 
ized, which of course includes the $200 
million in contingency funds to which 
I have referred, the Government would 
receive about 42 aircraft, with a cost of 
about $94 million each. The question of 
funding beyond the 42 aircraft is not 
before the Senate at this time since fur- 
ther funding is not being requested. If 
the program is completed, however, for 
the total of 81 aircraft, the average unit 
cost for the entire program will be about 
$56 million each. 

Under that, we would have 81 aircraft 
costing $56 million each, in round figures. 
That would include all the cost of re- 
search and development for the whole 
program, So I emphasize, Mr. President, 
that the cost of the additional aircraft 
after the $344 million has been author- 
ized will be about $16 million each. 

I emphasizé that again. The cost of 
the additional aircraft after this $344 
million has been authorized—that is the 
first item in the bill that I mentioned— 
then would be approximately $16 million 
additional for each. We put very effec- 
tive restrictive language in this bill as 
a part of this $200 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President,» will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to the 
Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want to ask the 
Senator a question about the C-—5A. 
When he said that the cost of addi- 
tional aircraft after a certain point 
would be $16 million each, I did not get 
the precise reference. I wanted to get 
it correctly. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was referring to this 
money after the $344 million. That would 
be the $200 million extra we have talked 
about for this year, and then the sums 
for next year which are estimated now. 
It means that the additional cost—all of 
that added together and figuring in the 
number of extra planes we are going to 
get—would be approximately $16 million. 
But I did not mean to say that the planes 
would cost only $16 million. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The overall cost, I 
understood the Senator to say, if we 
completed the program, would be $56 
million for each plane. But the addi- 
tional cost, if instead of stopping the 
program without appropriating the $200 
million that is asked and all additional 
sums asked in connection with that—the 
difference if Congress goes astray would 
be, as I understand it, $16 million on the 
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planes that could.be built, the additional 
authorizations. Is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the way it 
works. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. STENNIS. I do not want to leave 
any inference—and I am glad the Sen- 
ator brought that point up—that it would 
cost only $16 million apiece. And I do 
not want to leave any inference here 
when I say that the matter of additional 
money is. not before us now. If this is 
approved and we go on with the program, 
it will be before us next year for addi- 
tional money. 

RESTRICTIVE COMMITTEE LANGUAGE 


Mr. President, the issue in controversy 
on the C—5A is the $200 million in so- 
called contingency funds, which is an 
amount in excess of the contract ceiling 
as interpreted by the Air Force. I would 
note at this point that the contractor 
does not agree with the Air Force posi- 
tion. Moreover, the committee takes no 
position on the merits of the contractual 
disagreement. We are not trying to say 
which one is right—the contractor or 
the Air Force. We are not saying it now. 
Of course, it shall be the duty of the De- 
partment of Defense and the Department 
of the Air Force to represent the Federal 
Government with vigilance in settling 
with the contractor as to the contractor’s 
obligation and the Air Force’s obligation 
under the original contract. No one has 
waived anything. The Federal Govern- 
ment is not waiving anything. The com- 
mittee does not want to inferentially 
waive anything. But the committee says 
that it is the duty of the Department of 
Defense and the Air Force to represent 
the Federal Government with vigilance 
in settling with the contractor as to his 
obligation and what is the obligation of 
the Air Force. 

The C-5A matter received the most 
intensive consideration by the commit- 
tee. In fact, four different hearings were 
held. Mr. Packard, the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, appeared before the commit- 
tee on three separate occasions in con- 
nection with the C-5A. In addition, the 
Secretary of the Air Force and other 
military officials testified separately on 
the matter. The fact is that unless addi- 
tional funding is authorized, the con- 
tractor will be without the financial re- 
sources to proceed with the C-5A program 
after about December 31 of this year. The 
committee therefore decided, for the 
reasons I have outlined, to recommend 
that the program proceed under certain 
restrictive conditions. 

Mr. President, the committee was of 
the firm view that this $200 million in 
contingency funds should not be used 
until there is a complete understanding 
as to how the $200 million will be utilized. 
The committee, as a part of the bill it- 
self, is recommending statutory language 
providing that none of the $200 million 
will be obligated until the Secretary of 
Defense has submitted a plan for the 
use of the $200 million and this plan has 
been approved by both the Senate and 
House Committees on Armed Services. 
In effect, Mr. President, there will be 
submitted to the two committees for ap- 
proval not only a plan for the use of the 
$200 million, but also an overall proposal 
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as to how the remaining portion of the 
81-plane program will be completed. This 
plan must riecessarily set forth what will 
be the proposed final arrangement be- 
tween the Government and the con- 
tractor with regard to the completion of 
this program. 

That is a matter that the committee, 
naturally, would not seek and would not 
like to get into. But this is a situation 
in which the Government should have 
this plane. It must utilize the moneys 
already spent. Someone has to share part 
of that responsibility, and we decided 
that we had the history and the staff and 
the means of getting at this matter, and 
we, therefore, decided that the committee 
should assume this responsibility. 

The second provision insures that the 
$200 million in contingency funds will be 
used only for the C-5A program insofar 
as the contractor is concerned. I can ac- 
curately state that this provision is the 
tightest statutory language ever drawn 
from a defense contract with respect to 
precluding any possible intermingling or 
diversion of these funds to other pro- 
grams of the contractor. The Defense De- 
partment has indicated that it is in 
agreement with this restrictive language. 
That restrictive language will require 
that, as a part of the plan that Mr. 
Packard brings back to the committee, it 
will have to include compliance with this 
language, so that it is airtight, that this 
money is going to be used in the channels 
here that will produce these planes for 
sh SOUNDNESS OF AIRCRAFT 

Mr. President, with respect to the 
soundness of the C-5A, a rather complete 
report by a special group has been sub- 
mitted to the Department of Defense 
indicating certain problems with regard 
to the aircraft. The Armed Services Com- 
mittee has been assured by the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, Mr. Packard, that 
he is of the firm opinion that the tech- 
nical problems which have arisen in con- 
nection with the plane can be resolved. 

With the exception of those categories 
in that report, everything else about the 
plane is favorable. It is being flown now 
extensively and is in the proces of evalua- 
tion and testing. I think it has been flown 
by a member of our committee and per- 
haps by another Member of the Senate, 
and those things will come out in the 
debate. We followed up on this special 
group, submitting a report; and Mr. 
Packard, with his open frankness about 
matters and with his experience, said 
that that problem can be resolved. 
Anyway, it is his reponsibility, with the 
special attention we are requiring to this 
contract from here on out, to cover 
not only that point but also to have a 
plan that covers the other and protects 
the Government in every way. 

In summary, Mr. President, in the in- 
terest of wise management and the need 
for this specialized aircraft for our na- 
tional defense, the committee thinks 
that the Senate should proceed to ap- 
prove the entire funds requested for the 
C-5A program. 

PROCUREMENT 
ARMY AIRCRAFT 


Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mends a total of $292.1 million for the 
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procurement of 814 Army aircraft. I 
should note that all of these are helicop- 
ters, and 600 are of one type—the OH-58 
observation helicopter. About 65 percent 
of this number will be to replace losses, 
and about 35 percent will represent a 
modernization program by replacing the 
older and less efficient types. 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT 


The committee recommends a total of 
$2,337.7 million for the procurement of 
259 aircraft. This number, Mr. President, 
represents the smallest number of air- 
craft procured by the Navy since 1946. 
By any standard, Mr. President, this is 
a most austere program, and even with 
this buy, the average age of aircraft in 
the Navy inventory will increase rather 
than hold its own. 

I would like to mention several sepa- 
rate items. The Navy aircraft request 
contains funds of $658 million in the 
procurement amount for 26 F-14A’s, I 
would observe that this is the new air 
superiority fighter for the Navy and, as 
the Senate may recall, is the follow-on 
for the TFX which was cancelled as a 
Navy program. That cancellation, by the 
Navy, and the start of a new plane, was 
a congressional act. 

This aircraft, which is a long-deferred 
modernization item, will enter the fleet 
in the 1973-1975 time period and will re- 
place the F-4 which dates to 1955 in terms 
of technology. The Navy must have a 
modern fighter capable of air superiority 
against any potential enemy. 

I would also mention that the bill as 
passed by the House contained $79 mil- 
lion for two of the S-3A antisubmarine 
warfare carrier-based aircraft. This is a 
new program, Mr. President, and the 
committee recommends that this sum be 
deleted from the procurement account 
and transferred to the research and de- 
velopment account since these are, in 
effect, test aircraft and should be more 
properly in the research and develop- 
ment program. 

AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT 


The committee recommends an au- 
thorization of $3,225.5 million involving 
the procurement of 375 aircraft. This re- 
quest represents a reduction of $89.4 mil- 
lion under the House and $148.8 million 
less than the amount recommended by 
Defense. 

Mr. President, I would emphasize that 
the 375 aircraft are the smallest number 
that have been procured by the Air Force 
since 1935, and I should add also that 
over half of this 375—that is, the smaller 
aircraft—are earmarked not for our Air 
Force, but for the free world forces. Those 
are small planes and helicopters. 

Several items deserve special mention. 
First, the request of $30 million in pro- 
curement funds for the so-called Inter- 
national Freedom Fighter was denied by 
the committee on the premise that $28 
million was authorized in fiscal year 1970 
which has not yet been expended. More- 
over, in view of the need for austerity for 
the entire Defense program, this item is 
not of the highest priority. 

Mr. President, the F—111F aircraft also 
deserves special mention. The bill con- 
tains $563.3 million for this item, of 
which $283 million is for new aircraft 
procurement and the remainder for prior 
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over target costs and other items, all of 
which are set forth on page 27 of the 
committee report. I would emphasize that 
this is the only all-weather, deep inter- 
diction tactical aircraft that will be in 
the Air Force inventory. 

The Senate generally is familiar with 
the long history of structural problems 
on this fighter. Because of the need for 
this aircraft, however, the committee is 
recommending approval, but only on two 
conditions. First, it is on the understand- 
ing that the funds in this year's bill will 
represent the final procurement of this 
aircraft, and the committee has received 
a formal statement from the Air Force 
to this effect. Second, the committee has 
recommended statutory language which 
will preclude the obligation of any of the 
$283 million for new aircraft until certain 
certifications are made by the Secretary 
of Defense to the House and Senate Com- 
mittees on Armed Services insuring that 
the structural problems of this aircraft 
have been successfully resolved. In other 
words, this aircraft must be completely 
airworthy in every sense of the word be- 
fore this new money can be obligated. 
That item has been one of some contro- 
versy in the past. It is the last active 
buy of the old TFX. It is the last one that 
the committee will approve and the last 
time the Air Force will request it. One 
of the big points is that this is the only 
all-weather, deep interdiction tactical 
aircraft that will be in the Air Force in- 
ventory. There are some there like this, 
but this will fill out the last part. 

MISSILES 
ARMY MISSILES 


Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending authorization of $1,031.6 million 
for the procurement of Army missiles. 
The largest element in the Army missile 
procurement account is $650.4 million for 
Safeguard, which I have previously dis- 
cussed. Of the remaining items, the 
largest is $106.3 million for the TOW 
missile, the Army antitank missile, which 
is the wire-guided missile that will be 
used by Army combat troops against 
enemy tanks. 

I would observe, Mr. President, that 
the committee deleted a $37 million re- 
quest for the procurement of the Hawk 
antiaircraft missile in view of the unused 
prior-year appropriations already avail- 
able for this item and the only partially 
successful testing program for this item. 

NAVY MISSILES 


The committee is recommending ap- 
proval of $932.4 million for Navy missiles 
for fiscal year 1971, covering 12 different 
items. 

Mr. President, I would observe that of 
the total, $559 million constitutes fund- 
ing for the ballistic missile program— 
$540.5 million for Poseidon, and $138.5 
million for Polaris. 

MARINE CORPS MISSILES 


Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending $12.8 million for the Marine 
Corps missile program. This is a reduc- 
tion of $14.8 million which represents the 
deletion of the funds for the procurement 
of the improved Hawk for the reasons I 
have already cited in connection with the 
Army Hawk program. The ground sup- 
port equipment for this item was not 
deleted, however. 
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AIR FORCE MISSILES 


Mr. President, the committee recom- 
mends a total of $1,479.4 million for the 
Air Force missile request. The largest 
single item is $475.7 million for the 
Minuteman II and II programs. 

NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION 


The committee recommends an au- 
thorization of $2,276.9 million for the 
Navy shipbuilding and conversion pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1971. This represents 
$452 million less than the $2,728.9 mil- 
lion recommended by the Department of 
Defense and is $737 million below the 
amount recommended by the House, 
which was $3,013.9 million. In support 
of the general fiscal year 1971 shipbuild- 
ing and conversion program, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the amounts recommended, in the 
opinion of the committee, are the bare 
minimum which are essential for mod- 
ernizing the over-aging fleet of United 
States Navy. Let me emphasize, ‘‘mod- 
ernizing the over-aging fleet.” 

At the present time, the Navy has 
about 750 ships in the active fleet and 
approximately 47 percent of these are 
over 20 years of age. This country has 
reached the point where adequate mod- 
ernization can no longer be delayed if 
we are to have an effective modern naval 
force. The entire shipbuilding and con- 
version program, together with the com- 
mittee’s action on each item, is set forth 
in the committee report on pages 55 
through 60. 

In line with the need for austerity the 
committee did make certain deletions. 

The committee deleted an addition of 
$435 million by the House for five ad- 
ditional naval vessels of various types. 
These items were not in the President’s 
budget request although the Secretary of 
Defense did indicate that if the ships 
were authorized and appropriated for, 
the funds would be obligated. The Sen- 
ate committee felt, however, that in view 
of the necessity for austerity, these ships 
should not be funded this year. 
DISAPPROVAL OF FUNDS FOR NUCLEAR ATTACK 

CARRIER 

The committee has recommended the 
deletion of funds for the procurement 
of the lead items in the amount of $152 
million for the third Nimitz class carrier 
known as the CVAN-70. 

I emphasize, Mr. President, that the 
committee did not reject the concept of 
an additional carrier. That was express- 
ly understood by each member of the 
committee. The committee’s action was 
based on the fact that the executive 
branch of the Government has not made 
a firm, unconditional budget request for 
this item. The request for $152 million 
was contained in the President’s budget. 
However, the budget message stated that 
the funds, even if approved, would not 
be obligated until studies on the need for 
the carrier had been completed by: the 
National Security Council. The commit- 
tee, just prior to markup of the bill, re- 
quested the Secretary of Defense to pro- 
vide a final position of the executive 
branch on the CVAN-70, and we were 
advised that the position had not been 
changed. Under the circumstances, the 
committee did not feel justified in recom- 
mending the $152 million in lead funds. 
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I should also note, Mr. President, that 
as a result of a provision in last year’s 
authorization bill directing a joint study 
by the House and Senate Committees on 
Armed Services on the need for the 
CVAN-70, a joint subcommittee of the 
two committees was appointed. Extensive 
testimony was taken; a subcommittee re- 
port has been issued; and the hearings 
totaling 768 pages have been published. 

I would make two observations, Mr. 
President: First, a majority of the sub- 
committee recommended the additional 
carrier, principally on the basis of need 
for modernity and second, the joint sub- 
committee made every effort to obtain 
and seek out all witnesses who might 
want to testify against the concept of 
the carrier—and I might add there was 
some difficulty in this regard. 

We did have certain outside witnesses 
who gave different points of view. Some 
of those who were thought to be in oppo- 
sition, however, did not appear. I would 
observe that we also had testimony from 
the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. Mon- 
DALE) and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case) on this matter. 

Mr. President, I personally made quite 
an effort to get some outstanding wit- 
nesses to appear in opposition to the con- 
cept of a carrier. 

I remember over the telephone one 
very outstanding man, who asked to be 
excused, saying that all he could con- 
tribute would be about the same as any 
other witness. He could give the pros 
and the cons. And there were some well 
understood pros on the matter and oft- 
repeated cons. 

That is about the way that any kind 
of a hearing or investigation of this mat- 
ter would turn out. Personally, I believe 
that the greatest single deterrent force 
we have day after day around the world 
is the proper presence of these carriers 
at key points in key areas of the world. 
They have a tremendous potential. They 
can be seen by any seaman or by peo- 
ple on the shorelines and have been for 
years, time after time. That is not to say 
that we threaten anyone or that we have 
a reputation of being a Nation that 
threatens other nations.’ But I think the 
psychology of this great power, its avail- 
ability and movability, is a tremendous 
factor in maintaining the balance of 
power in the world in which we are now 
living. 


DELEGATION 


Mr. President, on page 56 of the com- 
mittee report the committee indicated 
its reasons for deleting three statutory 
provisions contained in the House bill 
relating to the shipbuilding and con- 
version program. These concern, first, 
the requirement that $600 million of the 
shipbuilding request be spent only in 
naval shipyards; second, that no fiscal 
year 1971 shipbuilding funds be obli- 
gated until a recommendation has been 
received from, the National. Security 
Council on the CVAN-70; and, third, 
the provision requiring that the contract 
for the DD-963 destroyer program pro- 
vide for the construction in at least two 
shipyards. 

As I say, these matters are covered in 
full on page 56 of the report. It was de- 
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cided after consideration and discussion 
not to include those. They will be in 
conference and will have such considera- 
tion as the conferees see fit to give to any 
of them. 

The matter concerning the amount of 
money that would be spent only in naval 
shipyards, as I recall, is actually usually 
settled in conference, where it can be 
done in rather excellent fashion. 

TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES 


Mr. President, for the Army the com- 
mittee is recommending $182.2 million 
for fiscal year 1971 for tracked combat 
vehicles. This amount can be compared 
to $206.2 million in the House bill and 
$207.2 million in the budget request. 

For the Marine Corps and the Navy, 
the committee recommends the amount 
of $47.4 million as compared to $48.4 mil- 
lion which is the sum of both the House 
version and the budget request. This ac- 
count covers the procurement of tanks, 
personnel carriers, and other tracked 
vehicles, all of which are set forth by 
line item in the committee report. 

Mr. President, this category covers the 
entire Army tank program and I shall 
devote some brief remarks to the re- 
quested programs. 

The Army request contains funds for 
three different tanks. The first is the 
M60A1 which is the basic standard tank, 
or what I refer to. as the workhorse. The 
committee is recommending $56.7 million 
for this item which will permit the pro- 
curement of 300 of these tanks. 

The next tank is known as the 
M60A1E2. This is the tank started in 
1965 which represented an attempt to 
adapt the Shillelagh missile to the old 
model tank, M60Al. Funds have been 
provided in prior years, but the technical 
problems have never been resolved. Un- 
der the circumstances, the committee has 
deleted the $12.1 million for further 
work-on this tank. These funds would 
have continued the effort of resolving the 
technical problems involved in the mar- 
riage of the Shillelagh to the M60A1. The 
committee was of the opinion that this 
program was.at the point where no fur- 
ther investment should be made and all 
energies should be concentrated on pro- 
jecting the M60A1 and on refining and 
accelerating the development of the 
MBT-70, the main battle tank. That is 
the one in the process of researching. 

I am able to report to the Senate that 
all of the investment will not be lost since 
a substantial number of the chassis for 
the so-called M60A1E2 tank can be used 
for the standard M60A1 tank to be pro- 
duced. The M60A1 program was reduced 
from $67.6 million to $56.7 million be- 
cause of the application of savings re- 
sulting from the cancellation of the 
M60A1E2 program. 

The last tank item concerns the MBT- 
70, known as the main battle tank. Mr. 
President, the bill contains a total re- 
quest of $77 million for this item—$36 
million for research and development 
plus $41 million for advanced production 
engineering. This tank, which is still in 
the development stage; has undergone 
considerable change as compared to fiscal 
year 1970. It will be produced independ- 
ently of Germany and will be on a much 
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more austere basis ása result of the pro- point, therefore, will be limited to the 


gram reviews which have been under- 
taken by Mr. Packard, the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

Mr. President, we must have a new 
tank for the 1975-80 time frame, and the 
MBT~70 in its revised program offers the 
only hope of attaining this goal. The 
committee, therefore, strongly urges the 
approval of this request for $77 million. 

I would like to say a special word on 
that. Along with other Senators, I made 
a special effort to get information and 
try to find out what the trouble was. I 
think that we got to the bottom of this 
matter, 

We brought one witness, back from 
the Armed Forces in the field, near the 
Czechoslovakian border. He is an out- 
standing Army colonel. I had seen him in 
action as head of the training units over 
there. He is unusually well qualified from 
the standpoint of being a field soldier 
and a fighting colonel to testify on this 
matter. I especially refer any Senator 
interested in the matter to his testimony. 
He was quite convincing in covering this 
matter. 

Mr: President, I shall supply the page 
number and the volume where his testi- 
mony is to be found: The hearings on 
page 1444 contain the testimony of Col. 
Paul Baltas on this matter, 

OTHER WEAPONS 


Mr. President, as a result of an amend- 
ment last year to the military procure- 
ment bill, there is now a new category 
which requires an authorization prior to 
appropriation known as other weapons. 
In fact, this category covers weapons 
which serve individuals and crews and 
for the most part consists of machine- 
guns and rifies. The total request for the 
Army account for fiscal year 1971 for this 
category being recommended by the com- 
mittee is $67.2 million, and for the Navy 
and Maritie Corps, $4.4 million. The only 
adjustment made by the committee was 
a slight reduction of $1 million repre- 
senting a recognition of prior funding al- 
ready available for this purpose. I would 
note as a matter of interest that this 
Army request includes $27.1 million for 
the procurement of 253,738 M-16 rifles. 
The committee has eliminated restrictive 
language added by the House concerning 
manufacture of the M-16 rifle with fiscal 
year 1971 funding. 

REQUIREMENT FOR AUTHORIZATION OF TORPE- 
DOES BEGINNING FISCAL YEAR 1972 

Mr. President, as a result of the de- 
velopment problems that have arisen in 
connection with the Mark—48 torpedo, 
the committee has recommended lan- 
guage in the bill requiring that beginning 
in fiscal year 1972 the procurement of 
naval torpedoes will be authorized prior 
to an appropiration, in the same manner 
as for other weapons now contained in 
the bill. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. President, I now turn to the re- 
search and development portion of this 
bill. I have already made a separate 
speech on this feature of this legislation. 
The Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre) will also treat research and 
development funding requests in great 
depth, I hope he has some remarks to 
make on it today. My remarks at this 


highlights of the committee’s research 
and development actions. 

Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending a total of $7.016 billion for re- 
search and development for the Depart- 
ment of Defense representing a reduc- 
tion of $385 million below the Depart- 
ment of Defense request and $249.1 mil- 
lion below the House bill. In reality the 
Senate committee is reducing the re- 
search and development programs by a 
total of $464.1 million or 6.3 percent be- 
low the request. There was a transfer of 
$79 million for two S-3A aircraft from 
the Navy procurement budget to the re- 
search and development account which 
has reduced the dollar reduction to $385.1 
million. 

TWO SIGNIFICANT ASPECTS OF RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. President, I would emphasize to 
the Senate that out of this $7 billion 
being reduced only about $400 million 
goes to basic research. More than $3.7 
billion, or over half the entire Research 
and Development budget, is spent for 
engineering and operational develop- 
ment programs which involve the actual 
fabrication of completed weapons sys- 
tems used for the test program, 

Another large segment of the pro- 
gram, about $1.2 billion, pays for the 
management and maintenance of the 
Department of Defense test and research 
and development organization. There 
are included the salaries of 88,000 civil- 
ian personnel—scientists, engineers, and 
technicians. 

That is, one of the most extensive 
and most important aspects of this en- 
tire military program, I mention these 
aspects to indicate the vast magnitude 
of the Research and Development pro- 
gram, 

SPECIAL ITEMS IN THE BILL 

Mr. President, the committee report 
from page. 70. through 100 discusses in 
detail the Research and Development 
funding requests: I shall mention only 
several highlights of the committee 
action. 

First. The $17.6 million requested for 
further development of the Cheyenne 
helicopter was deleted in view of the 
committee’s approval of $27.9 million 
for the AX for the Air Force program 
and $17 million for the Army advanced 
helicopter technology program. 

Second. The committee reduced by 
$50 million—from $100 to $50 million— 
the request for development funds for 
the B-1 advanced bomber for the Air 
Force. The committee’ observes that $65 
million of funds approved last year re- 
main unobligated. 

Third. The committee denied the re- 
quest for $33.6 million for the subsonic 
cruise armed decoy because the Depart- 
ment of Defense has delayed the start 
of this program, and some $8 million of 
fiscal year 1970 funds approved have not 
been used. 

LANGUAGE PROVISIONS ON RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. President, there are several lan- 
guage provisions being recommended by 
the committee, none of which were con- 
tained in the House bill, which deserve 
special mention. 
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DEFENSE-RELATED REQUIREMENT 


The committee has recommended in 
section 204 of the bill the reenactment of 
the restriction adopted on the Senate 
floor last year which prohibits the use of 
any research and development funds for 
research projects and studies unless they 
have a direct and apparent relationship 
to a specific military function. 

This provision sponsored last year on 
the Senate floor by Senator MANSFIELD 
has proved to be a very effective and 
worthwhile control on the defense re- 
search and development program and 
the committee is recommending its  re- 
enactment for fiscal year 1971. 

INDEPENDENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. President, the committee is recom- 
mending a new provision of law for the 
control of independent research and de- 
velopment within the Department of De- 
fense. This provision now set forth ‘as 
section 203 is the result of long and in- 
tensive hearings by Senator McINTYRE’s 
subcommittee. This activity ‘which has 
not been the subject of a budgetary con- 
trol will be under a ceiling of $625 mil- 
lion for fiscal year 1971 as well as under 
certain other controls set forth in the 
provision. 

DOMESTIC APPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH AND 

DEVELOPMENT 

The bill, as a result of a recommenda- 
tion by Senator BROOKE, contains a pro- 
vision set forth in section 205 which will 
provide for the creation of interdepart- 
mental machinery under which Defense 
research and development projects, 
where applicable, may be utilized for 
civilian domestic purposes, Certain per- 
missive grant authority is also contained 
in this section, 

CHEMICAL AND BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 
PROVISIONS 


The remaining language change for 
research and development relates to cer- 
tain provisos regarding chemical and 
biological warfare: First, reinstating last 
year’s provision prohibiting procurement 
of delivery systems for lethal chemical 
and biological warfare agents; second, 
adoption of provision relating to safety 
procedures with respect to the disposal 
of lethal chemical and warfare agents; 
and, third, proviso directing a study on 
the ecological and physiological effects of 
the use of herbicides. 

CONTINUED. AUTHORITY FOR THE USE OF DEFENSE 
FUNDS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1971 FOR FREE WORLD 
FORCES IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
Mr. President, this bill continues for 

fiscal year 1971, with two modifications, 

the same authority that has been enacted 
for each fiscal year beginning with fiscal 
year 1966, authorizing the use of defense 
appropriations for the support of the 

Vietnamese and other free world forces 

as well as local forces in Laos and 

Thailand. 

Let me first emphasize that this au- 
thority does not relate to the use of funds 
for U.S. forces. These funds relates only 
to what we call foreign military aid. It 
does, however, authorize the use of 
Defense funds for the support of Viet- 
namese. and other free world forces in 
Vietnam and; as amended by the com- 
mittee, or certain limited operations in 
Cambodia and for local forces in Laos 
and Thailand. This support and related 
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costs is authorized on such terms and 
conditions as the Secretary of Defense 
may determine. 

As a matter of historical interest, Mr. 
President, this provision was adopted for 
fiscal year 1966 in order to accomplish a 
merger of funding for the support of 
allied forces in a combat area with that 
of the U.S. forces engaged in the same 
area. This was the practice followed dur- 
ing the Korean war. 

Ordinarily this is what we would call 
foreign military aid, but for the reason 
given here it has been handled since fiscal 
year 1966 in this bill. It really is not 
related to military procurement and 
authorization. I do not think that they 
both should be in the same bill, although 
our committee is not running from the 
handling of this matter, especially as 
long as the war is going on. Next year if 
they insist on putting them both in the 
same bill. I want our committee to insist 
on taking it out of the military procure- 
ment bill and putting it into a separate 
bill so that it will be brought here as a 
separate matter. It is confusing, in a way, 
in the debate, to have all these items con- 
cerning research programs, all the au- 
thorizations concerning tanks, airplanes, 
missiles and everything else, tied in with 
policy questions on how the war should be 
operated. 

COMMITTEE LIMITATION OF $2,500 MILLION 


The bill as passed by the House con- 
tained no ceiling on the amount of funds 
that could be used for the support of 
free world forces under this authority. 
The committee has adopted a limitation 
of $2.5 billion which could be used for 
this purpose from fiscal 1971 funds. This 
ceiling is identical to that adopted for 
1970 funds. 


CLARIFICATION OF AUTHORITY 


Since fiscal 1966 a provision has au- 
thorized the use of defense funds for 
the support of the “Vietnamese and other 
free world forces in Vietnam.” 

When this bill was before our com- 
mittee the Cambodian sanctuary take- 
over was raging as a part of the battle 
in South Vietnam. The words “in Viet- 
nam”—all this activity was limited to 
South Vietnam itself—have given rise 
to some doubt as to whether such funds 
are available for support of the free 
world forces outside of Vietnam in the 
so-called sanctuaries of Cambodia. In 
order to remove any doubt in this matter 
the committee deleted the words “‘in Viet- 
nam” and substituted the words “in sup- 
port of Vietnamese forces.” The reason 
for this substitution is discussed in de- 
tail in the committee report on pages 
105 to 107. Our reason was to make clear 
that this authority did extend to the 
support of free world forces in border 
sanctuaries and related operations in 
Cambodia in order to accomplish protec- 
tive reaction strikes or to protect U.S. 
forces in Vietnam. The entire purpose, 
of course, of any operations in Cambodia 
would be to accelerate the Vietnamiza- 
tion program or protect the U.S. forces. 

It still is a limitation of the use of these 
funds as far as this authorization goes to 
matters concerning the taking of sanc- 
tuaries and related activities and the 
protection of our own troops and the 
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carrying out of the Vietnamization 

program, 

The word “Vietnamization” is a rather 
long word there, but it means that the 
use of this money must have to have 
some relationship to the President's pro- 
gram as carried out so far in a broad 
sense in the recent cperation. 

I would emphasize, as the report states, 
that there was no intent to permit the 
use of Defense appropriations under this 
authority to support Vietnamese and 
other free world forces in actions de- 
signed to provide military support and 
assistance to the Cambodian Govern- 
ment. 

I personally did not want us to under- 
take—not through this method here; I 
do not favor it under any circumstances 
that I know of here—to underwrite the 
sustaining of the Cambodian Govern- 
ment. We already have our hands full. 

The committee’s basic purpose was to 
allow a reasonable latitude for operations 
in these limited areas of Cambodia for 
the purposes I have already explained. 

There was no other plan of operation 
before the committee. I want to make 
clear that, as far as I know and believe, 
the President of the United States has 
not made any promises to the Govern- 
ment of Cambodia. I do not want to 
leave any possible inference from what 
I have said on that score, and I say there 
was no other plan presented to the 
committee. 

I have said many times that I thought 
if Asia was going to save itself, it was 
going to have to be done by the help of 
Asian nations, one to the other. If there 
is a good, clean, clear-cut plan for the 
use of mercenaries—and I do not think 
that is a bad term—I am not saying I 
would be opposed to that, but if it is tied 
in in any way with the underwriting or 
sustaining of any other government or 
any other country in Southeast Asia, I 
think that is beyond our call of duty and 
beyond the call of reason. As far as any 
clear-cut plan is concerned with respect 
to mercenary troops, if the President 
wants it and is going to be responsible 
for it, Iwould not rule that out at all, in 
my view, as a part of some additional 
legislature effort. 

REQUIREMENT OF CONSENT FOR DEFENSE ARTI- 
CLES GIVEN TO THIRD PARTIES BY SOUTHEAST 
ASIAN COUNTRIES 
The bill also contains a provision set 

forth in section 502(a)(2) which re- 
quires notification to and consent of the 
US. Government in the event South- 
east Asian countries transfer U.S. de- 
fense articles received by them to third 
countries. This authority is similar to 
that already contained in existing law 
with regard to items now furnished 
under the military assistance program 
and the military sales program. This 
provision was adopted following a sug- 
gestion of Senator SYMINGTON. 

AUTHORITY FOR THE SALE OF AIRCRAFT TO THE 

STATE OF ISRAEL 

Mr. President, the committee in sec- 
tion 501 of the bill has recommended a 
statutory provision which authorizes the 
transfer. of aircraft and supporting 
equipment by this country to the State 
of Israel on the basis of sale, credit sale, 
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or guaranty. The committee adopted this 
provision on the premise that the special 
authority was justified in order to pro- 
vide the State of Israel with a greater 
means for its own security. 
PERSONNEL STRENGTH OF THE 
SELECTED RESERVES 


Mr. President, existing law requires 
that the personnel strength of each of 
the selected reserve components be au- 
thorized on an annual basis. 

For fiscal year 1971 the committee 
has recommended all of the strengths 
contained in the House bill and. as rec- 
ommended by the executive branch 
except. for the U.S. Coast Guard Re- 
serve. Except for the Coast Guard the 
total strengths being recommended for 
the Department of Defense components 
total 972,514, with each element as fol- 
lows: 

Army National Guard 
Army Reserve 

Naval Reserve 
Marine Corps Reserve 
Air National Guard 
Air Force Reserve 


For the Coast Guard Reserve the 
committee has recommended an aver- 
age strength for fiscal year 1971 of 10,- 
000. The budget submission recom- 
mended a zero strength for fiscal 1971 
and the House version of the bill rec- 
ommended a total strength of 16,590. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT 


Mr. President, the foregoing remarks 
summarized the various provisions of 
the pending legislation. It is an ade- 
quate bill and it is also an austere bill 
which represents the minimum in the 
judgment of the committee necessary 
to support the increment of hardware 
and research and development for fiscal 
1971. 

On that basis, I urge the Senate to 
give the bill its full support, 

Let me say this, in addition. These 
are not casual things we have in the 
bill. They have been well considered 
by the committee membership, all of 
whom have had some experience in these 
matters and some of whom have had a 
great deal of experience. It was deter- 
mined that, whatever our recommenda- 
tions were going to be, they were going 
to be developed on facts and proof by 
responsible people, and that proof was to 
be developed by knowledgeable people 
and checked out, and contrary witnesses 
called where it was thought necessary. 
Some of the hearings were open. As many 
of them are open as we thought possible. 

I again call special attention to the 
report and the testimony, all of which 
is as complete as could be made under 
the circumstances. 

I repeat again, our staff is ready, 
and I know they are able, and I know 
they are willing, to go into any matter 
with reference to this entire important 
measure, that any Member of the Sen- 
ate, off the committee or on the com- 
mittee, might wish. 

In that spirit and on those facts, we 
are honored to present the bill to be 
considered by the Senate. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Président, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. For the purpose of 
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emphasis, would our chairman again 
state the request of the Department of 
Defense as initially coming to us as op- 
posed to what we are recommending, so 
that the record will indicate clearly the 
amount of the reduction that our com- 
mittee in this particular area is recom- 
mending? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall be glad to do 
that. There are two answers to that ques- 
tion, in this way: We took out of the 
military construction bill $334 million, as 
the Senator knows, on the Safeguard. So 
I will give an answer leaving that change 
out and then give an answer including 
it. 

The Department of Defense requested 
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for procurement, research, and develop- 
ment $20.271 billion. We recommended 
for procurement, research, and develop- 
ment $18.9 billion. The House has recom- 
mended $20.237 billion for that purpose. 

That leaves in the Senate bill for those 
items $18.9 billion as against the Depart- 
ment of Defense request of $20.271 billion. 

However, when we add in the $334 mil- 
lion to which I referred, which we took 
from another bill for the sake of uni- 
formity in debate and presentation, our 
bill then contains $19,242,889,000. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator. 
I also wish to commend our distinguished 
chairman for his fine explanatory re- 
marks concerning this difficult bill, be- 
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cause this undoubtedly signals the de- 
bater that will occupy this distinguished 
body for let us hope not longer than the 
next 4 weeks. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much, and I thank him for what he 
did in making this bill possible and for 
taking part in the debate. 

Mr. President, in connection with the 
Senator’s question, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that page 8 of the report on this 
subject, which gives the statistics in ref- 
erence to this matter, be included in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY BY MAJOR CATEGORY—ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, AND DEFENSE AGENCIES 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Prior year 
programs to 
be reauthor- 


Senate Armed Services 


House Committee 


ized (included - 
Authorized Appropriated in total re- Total re- 
1970 1970 quested 1971) quested 1971 


Change Recommended 


Procurement from House amount 


hange 
trom request Authorized 


Aircraft: 
Arm - 570, 400 
Nav naad Marine Corps.. 3 2,391, 200 
Air Force. 3, 965, 700 


3 6, 927, 300 


554, 400 
1, 826, 200 
3, 730, 800 


6, 111, 400 


296, 900 
2, 487, 700 
3, 374, 300 


6, 158, 900 


—2, 400 
—35, 500 
—59, 400 


97,30 6, 


294, 500 —2, 400 
—114, 500 


—89, 400 
—206, 300 


(2, 400 
(35, 500} 
(59, 400) 


0, 300) 


880, 460 831, 900 1, 094, 600 
y . 851, 300 us 800 983, 000 
Marine Corps 5 20, 100 (| ERAS 27,600 __. 
Air Force f 1, 486, 400 1, ue 100 1, 544, 600 
Subtotal 3, 102, 200 ~ (23, 500) 3, 649, 800 
Naval vessels: Navy 2, 490, 300 (150, 000) 4 728, 1 200 
TSE combat vehicles: i 


—55, 000 
—14, 200 
—14, 800 
—25, 900 
—103, 900 
=, 000 


27, 
“= 39, 300 1, 505; 300 


~—83,700 3,566,100 
+285,000° 3, 013,900 


1, 479, 400 


3,4 456, 200 
2, 276, 900 


"3, 238, 260 
2,983, 200 


201, 100 (1, 000) 207, 200 206, 200 
37,700 . bik 48,700 - 2 ete 48,700 


~ 238, 800 255,90 o- 254,900 


—1; 300 
—25, 300 


(1, 000) 


(1,000) 69, 200 
2,789 


000 EL 971,889 


Total procurement - 1, 079, 500 


Resarch nro test, and evaluation: 
at 


—88, 000 1,647,900 —38, 700 


Defense agencies. 
Emergency fund.. 
Total, R.D.T. & E 
Total procurement and R.D.T. & E 
Military construction, SAFEGUARD.. 
Family housing, SAFEGUARD 


Grand total 


Ne ; } , 927, 000 700 191,700 
x “7450, 200. ` 450, 000 "475, ‘ “460, A 


75, 000 
7, 296, 042 
20,710,502 


—15, 700 


7, 368, 820 


TIP, 311, 520 
“iy 700 


($6, 000) 
(334, 800) 


7, 401, 600 
20, 271, 489 
325, 200 

8, 800 - 
20,605,489 


— 136, 0 000 
—34, 000 20, 237, 489 
325, 200 


—249, 100 


oT 328, 60 1 


7, 016, 500 
18, 908, 889 
325, 200 


+ 


19, 242, 889 


EEEE EN 220 (334,800) a =1, 328, 600 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, as soon 
as I finish yielding for questions, I shall 
be glad to yield the floor. 

I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I, too, 
commend the Senator from Mississippi 
for his, as usual, extremely able explana- 
tion of a highly complicated bill. 

I should like to ask the Senator about 
the C-5A once again, because I want to 
get clear in my mind what the issue is. 
I must say that the Senator and the re- 
port of the committee present a very 
powerful case for going ahead with au- 
thorization above the contract, and sub- 
stantially above the contract. 

As I understand it, the original con- 
tract called for something like $3.7 bil- 
lion for 120 planes. If we go ahead with 
the fourth alternative listed here on page 


1 Authorization for other weapons not required prior to fiscal year 1971, 


18, which is the full 81 planes, the cost 
will be $800 million above that, as I un- 
derstand it, so that the cost per plane 
would then be $56 million, which com- 
pares with a much lower contract cost, 
of course, even if the highest figure in 
the contract were assumed—and the 
contract was one which had a low and a 
high estimate involved. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
Mississippi if either the committee or 
the Pentagon has given any considera- 
tion to securing another tenant, someone 
else to complete this operation. I ask that 
question in all seriousness, because this 
plant in Marietta, Ga., in which the 
plane is being built is owned 100 percent 
by the Federal Government, as the Sen- 
ator knows; the equipment, much of 
the equipment is owned by the Govern- 


2. Of this amount, $350,000,000 to be derived by transfer from stock funds. 


ment; progress payments have been paid 
to the tune of 90 to 100 percent, includ- 
ing labor costs, and so forth, by the 
Federal Government. 

One could make the case that the Lock- 
heed Co. has not been competent. Cer- 
tainly it has not been efficient. The costs 
have been very, very high, and I wonder 
what consideration has been given to try- 
ing to determine, whether some other 
concern could do this more efficiently, 
and complete the job more efficiently, 
especially in view of the fact that the 
latest report we have on the plane states 
that it is deficient in some respects, and 
has had a lot of trouble with its wings, 
that that may have to be restructured 
and reworked, and there has been some 
degradation in its cargo carrying capac- 
ity, and so forth. 
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What consideration has been given to 
getting another manufacturer? 

Mr. STENNIS. Some consideration has 
been given to the Senator’s question. As I 
recall, he and I talked a little about it one 
day unofficially, not in debate. Several 
Senators have discussed this matter with 
others who are informed in this field, but 
frankly, the committee relied largely 
upon Mr. Packard, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense. He has given a lot of at- 
tention to this matter, as shown in the 
unclassified part of the record, and he 
advised against it. 

One of the main points is that there is 
no dispute, it seems, about Lockheed 
having the skilled men and the know- 
how; and even though there is a fracture 
in the wing, which is not unusual, it is a 
going concern, I mean the wheels are 
turning and the know-how is there, and 
to undertake a change of management 
and a shifting of all this would be a 
monstrous undertaking. My common- 
sense makes me back off from it, just on 
the surface. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That may well be. My 
question was, however, that it seems to 
me, in view of the record of Lockheed on 
the C-5A, that this question ought to be 
explored. We ought to at least have from 
the Department of Defense some evidence 
that they have given the matter con- 
sideration to the extent of discussing it, 
say, with Boeing and some of the other 
outstanding aircraft manufacturers, to 
see if there is any possibility that they 
could step in. 

If this were Lockheed’s plant and 
equipment, and they were not receiving 
Government progress payments that 
would be one thing; but it is not. It is 
really a Government operation, with 
Lockheed management providing a prod- 
uct that is a failure. 

Mr. STENNIS. It is a part. of Lock- 
heed’s nationwide operations, as the 
Senator knows. It happens that this is an 
old Government plant, that is true. But 
this matter is, except for the repetitious 
making of additional planes, almost over 
now. The know-how has all gone into it, 
and the operation, except moneywise, has 
been rather successful. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Are we really as- 
sured? Does the Senator feel very con- 
fident that this additional $800 million 
would be all that would be necessary to 
get us the 81 planes? Is that pretty 
definite and clear in the Senator’s mind? 
Of course, he cannot make a guarantee. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. But I am saying, does 
he feel strongly that there will be no 
further overrun? 

Mr. STENNIS. There is a sum to be 
added to the figure the Senator has 
mentioned. The Senator mentioned $800 
miilion? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. $800 million; yes. 

Mr. STENNIS. $800 million is the best 
estimate that we now have as to what will 
be required. As the Senator says, we can- 
not guarantee it, but we think that is in 
the neighborhood of being the correct 
amount. That is the amount we had to 
admit to ourselves we were passing on, 
frankly, when we recommended the 
amount in the bill. 

That whole thing, though, as I pointed 
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out earlier in the argument as to the $200 
million, is subject to negotiation, and 
this whole $800 million would be subject 
to negotiation as between Lockheed and 
the Air Force and the Department of De- 
fense, as to where the line is as to whose 
obligation this is, and to what point. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It is clear that $800 
million would not be, if we stick by the 
contract, the obligation of the Federal 
Government at all. This is an additional 
obligation beyond the contract, as I un- 
derstand the committee report. 

Mr. STENNIS. No, I do not think we 
can assume finally that it is going to cost 
the Government that much, because that 
is assuming that the obligation has al- 
ready been defined. The committee does 
not agree to that, and the contractor 
claims that it is going to be due more 
than that sum under the contract, more 
than the Air Force claims will be due. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The words of the re- 
port—just one short sentence—are as 
follows: 

In other words, after the $344.4 million 
owed under the contract is authorized, addi- 
tional funds of $800 million will be required 
for 50 additional planes resulting in an aver- 
age cost— 


And so forth. 

In other words, it seems that this is 
the present estimate of the committee. 
The Senator says it may be less than 
that, but that is subject to negotiation; 
is that correct? 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, we wanted to be 
certain to present the whole picture to 
the Senate. So that $800 million there; in 
our judgment, is the most that it will cost 
the Government additionally. 

Now, if the Lockheed people, though, 
are able to prove that they are entitled 
to more money under the contract than 
the Air Force now admits, then they will 
have that much, whatever they prove, as 
a matter of right and not as a contin- 
gency. But it is going to cost the Govern- 
ment about $800 million more. 

However, as I emphasized, Lockheed 
claims that it has a right to some of the 
$800 million under the contract, even. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So that, altogether, 
after we authorize an additional $344.4 
million, which is what the contract calls 
for, then there would be another $800 
million. That $800 million may partly be 
due under the contract, if this is the 
ecourt’s interpretation; but in any event, 
that seems to be what is required to com- 
plete the 81 planes? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is correct 
about it being the approximate amount 
that we think now will be required to 
finish the contract. Negotiation, or the 
court, will say how much Lockheed is en- 
titled to under the contract. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the distinguished Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
military authorization bill is a very in- 
tricate and meticulous one. It has re- 
ceived the most careful consideration in 
the committee, and at this time, I should 
like to commend the able chairman for 
the splendid manner in which he handled 
this bill in the committee, and also for 
the succinct and, I think, comprehensive 
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explanation that the able chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services has 
presented here on the floor today. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. We feel that this bill 
has received every possible fine combing, 
and that it should be approved now by 
the full Senate. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator from South 
Carolina, and in the same breath I want 
to thank him, too, for the very valuable 
aid that he has given all year in getting 
at the facts in the case and putting this 
bill together. His attendance record has 
been good, and he has expressed himself 
well, and I hope that he seeks now and 
obtains the floor and gives us the benefit 
of his version. 

May I mention again our obligation 
and indebtedness to the Senator from 
Maine (Mrs. SMITH), who is certainly a 
big part of this bill. She attended the 
hearings faithfully and was at every ses- 
sion of the markup. With her usual good 
judgment, commonsense, and special 
preparation, we want her to be back be- 
fore action on this bill is completed. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
speak in favor of the fiscal year 1971 mili- 
tary authorization bill and I commend 
the able chairman of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee for his succinct, yet 
comprehensive, explanation of this im- 
portant piece of legislation. 

Mr. President, notice should be taken 
of the absence of the distinguished and 
able ranking Republican on the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH of Maine. Sena- 
tor SmrrH had an operation earlier this 
month, but in recent correspondence with 
her I was pleased to learn that she is 
well on the way to a complete recovery. 

Her counsel and leadership will be 
missed during the debate on the military 
authorization bill, but I hope and expect 
that she will be able to join us here on 
the floor prior to final passage. The scene 
in the Senate will not be complete until 
this truly remarkable lady is once again 
at her desk in the front row of this august 
body. 

Mr. President, as the ranking member 
of the Senate Preparedness Investigating 
Subcommittee and one of the senior 
members of the full committee, I can say 
without fear of contradiction that few 
pieces of legislation have been studied 
reviewed, or debated by the committee 
members more than H.R. 17123. This 
thorough study was outlined a few min- 
utes ago by our distinguished chairman. 

While I support the committee bill, it 
is not without some misgivings and res- 
ervations. It is my opinion that this bill 
has been cut too much. 

The Senate and Congress should not 
lose sight of the fact that the defense 
budget for fiscal year 1971 is only 34.6 
percent of the total 1971 budget, the low- 
est percent going to defense since fiscal 
year 1950. 

It should also be remembered that 
funds allocated for defense by the Nixon 
administration are down $9.8 billion from 
the fiscal year 1970 budget submitted by 
the Johnson administration. 

Also, defense spending fell from 9.5 
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percent of the gross national product in 
fiscal year 1968 to 7 percent in fiscal year 
1971, the lowest share since fiscal year 
1950. 

The impact of these sharp cutbacks 
has been felt in both the Defense De- 
partment and the defense industry. More 
than 640,000 employees in defense indus- 
tries have been affected by the reduc- 
tions of the past 2 years and 682,000 
military and civilian employees have 
been laid off by the Department of De- 
fense in the past 2 years. 

Further, it should be noted that cut- 
backs in the nonpersonnel portion of the 
budget. are even greater. Purchases of 
goods and contractual services will de- 
cline by over 20 percent from fiscal year 
1969 to fiscal year 1971. 

With this ‘background -it should “be 
easily understood why there is reason 
for concern in connection with the’ cuts 
in the committee bill. 

Some programs have been eliminated 
and others cut back without my support. 
We should be meeting our responsibili- 
ties for our national security in a more 
adequate manner. 

The Senate must remember that Sec- 
fetary of Defense Melvin Laird and his 
associates sent to Congress requests for 
1971 of some $2.5 billion below last year’s 
budget. Thus, we can see that the De- 
fense budget is falling rapidly despite 
the continued engagement of U.S. forces 
in Southeast Asia. 

The fiscal year 1971 budget submitted 
by Secretary Laird totaled $71.2 billion. 
Of this amount, $20.2 billion fell into the 
category of military procurement and 
research and development. The commit- 
tee bill deals with this $20.2 billion. 

Of this amount, the Armed Services 
Committee cut the requests to $19.2 bil- 
lion. The committee shifted from the 
military construction account some $333 
million in the Safeguard program so that 
all of the Safeguard costs could be dealt 
with in one bill. Thus, the committee 
made cuts of some $1.3 billion: 

One final point on the: figures*in this 
budget. Of the $19.2 billion approved 
by the committee, only about $12 billion 
is for weapon procurement, the remain- 
ing $7 billion being for-research and de- 
velopment. 

Mr. President, it is worth while to call 
attention to the fact that when Secretary 
Laird presented his requests, he called it 
“a rock bottom budget.” 

While he fully recognized the obliga- 
tion of Congress to examine this. bill 
very closely and work its will, he never- 
theless issued this warning: 

I believe that the National Security would 
be jeopardized by any further reductions in 
our Fiscal Year 1971 Defense budget request. 


These are strong words from a former 
Member of Congress. I am confident that 
he would not have uttered them unless 
he felt deeply such caution should be 
sounded. 

Therefore, I say to the Members of 
the Senate that we are treading on thin 
ice when it comes to the national secu- 
rity of this country as provided for in 
this bill. To cut further may well send 
us plunging into depths from which a 
recovery would not be easy. 

It would be my hope that before any 
Member of the Senate offers an amend- 
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ment to further cut the military pro- 
curement bill he examine very care- 
fully the consequences of such an action. 
The Senate Armed Services Committee 
and Department of Defense should be 
contacted in order that the Senator have 
as complete a set of facts as possible, in- 
cluding any secret information which 
might bear on his amendment. 

Mr. President, this bill comes to the 
floor with the United States still com- 
mitted to more than 40 nations by 
treaties or other formal agreements. It 
is the responsibility of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to see that our De- 
fense Establishment is able to meet these 
commitments as well as to provide for 
our own defense. 

There has been much talk about 
cutting back on defense and cutting back 
on military activities abroad. However, 
the matter of treaty obligations is within 
the jurisdiction of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee. We cannot cut 
back too much on one without ‘cutting 
back on the other. 

Personally, I would welcome a review 
of these commitments by the Foreign 
Relations Committee. But that is in the 
purview of that committee. The point 
I wish to make here today is that so 
long as) these:commitments exist, it is 
the responsibility of the Armed Services 
Committee to see that we have the de- 
fense strength to meet them. 

Added to this requirement is the ques- 
tion of.the Soviet. threat. Today the 
Soviet threat is far greater than it was 1 
year ago. We are scaling down our Mili- 
tary Establishment while the Russians 
are charging ahead in many areas. 

They are obuilding a naval force ‘to 
control, the seas by going underwater. 
They already have» many more attack 
submarines ‘than the United States: 
Soviet Navy: ships are: appearing in 
waters around the world. 

Further, the Soviet. Union has passed 
the United States in the number of 
intercontinental ballistic missiles -and 
are building more every day as well as 
deploying them around that country. 
Their SS-9 missiles are the most power- 
ful‘of any: nation. The United States has 
not built: any new ICBM’s for a number 
of years, although we are*converting our 
older ICBM's to make them more ef- 
fective and accurate: 

Mr. President, in favoring this legisla- 
tion, I speak in the interests of our na- 
tional security. In a period during which 
it is fashionable tosattack the so-called 
military-industrial complex and defense 
programs, I urge caution less the Senate 
emasculate our country’s defense. 

Most of all we must not Jose sight of 
the fact that the weapon systems we are 
deciding upon today may not actually 
enter the inventory of the services until 
5 or 10 years from now. Thus, we are pro- 
viding today for our defense in; the late 
1970’s and early 1980’s. Who better than 
the Defense Department can say what 
conditions might exist at that time? We 
must be prepared—we must assure the 
American people that they will not be 
faced with nuclear blackmail in the years 
ahead. 

Of particular importance is the pres- 
ervation of our strategic offensive capa- 
bility. This is the area in which our deter- 
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rent capability can assure a long period 
of peace for the American people and the 
world. The strategic advantage we have 
enjoyed since the close of World War II 
has been allowed to decline under the 
McNamara policies of the 1960’s. The 
goal then was to permit the Soviets to 
achieve parity with the United States in 
this area. 

This point has been reached in many 
areas during the past several years but 
the Soviets have kept right on building 
and deploying ICBM’s, missile launch- 
ing submarines, orbiting missiles and 
other frightening weapons: It is clear to 
me that they desire superiority, not par- 
ity. If we fail to realize this situation and 
make unwise cuts in this bill our own 
generation may live under the fear of nu- 
clear blackmail. 

Mr. President, those who are attacking 
the military budget say théy are not anti- 
military. They contend their interest is 
merely to save money so it can go to more 
worthy programs. In this connection, I 
am puzzled by their lack of interest in 
examining waste in domestic programs 
where equally large sums of money are 
being spent. 

No one seems interested in doing a 
cost analysis of programs initiated by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity or 
Similar programs. I would like to see 
some of our domestic programs receive 
equal and intensive review as that being 
applied to the military. For several years 
the Congress has been shoveling out 
money in domestic areas where the bene- 
fits are more pipedreamis than reality. 

Also, Mr. President, I wish to say a 
word in defense of our Military Estab- 
lishment. Our officers in uniform are the 
favorite whipping boys of critics who 
have shared neither their responsibilities, 
risks or sacrifices. They seem to forget 
that the man in uniform is carrying out 
the orders of his civilian superiors. 

The vitriolic tone of this attack on the 
military and the weapons builders, all 
of whom are acting on authority from 
the Congress and civilian officials was 
demonstrated in a book review written 
by a former Member of this body, Sen- 
ator Joseph S. Clark. This book, authored 
by one of our colleagues, was seen by 
Mr. Clark as an expose. He said: 

It exposed, with a devastating array of 
irrefutable facts, how an incrédibly arrogant 
but equally stupid military-industrial com- 
plex, with little regard for integrity, has di- 
verted the major part of our federal tax 
resources into a wasteful and utterly un- 
necessary arms race to the great damage of 
our domestic economy. 


These comments by Mr. Clark were 
placed in the Recorp by another of our 
colleagues July 9. In referring to the De- 
fense Department he called it a “huge 
money wasting Goliath.” This critical 
chorus does little to enhance public con- 
fidence and does much to ‘obseure the 
realities of today. 

Mr. President, in closing, let me say 
that no one claims the cost of defense 
is cheap. It would be wonderful if we 
could use all this money to build houses, 
roads, recreation centers, parks, educa- 
tion facilities, and so on. But we must 
realize that none of these things will be 
safe or enjoyable in the face of nuclear 
blackmail. 
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The recommendations of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee were decided 
upon only after a most searching and 
far-reaching study of the threat and the 
alternatives. These minimum require- 
ments are needed to deter what we know 
our enemy is capable of doing, not what 
he might do. To cut further or delay 
these needed weapon programs is tanta- 
mount to acceptance of mediocrity. Even 
worse, in some defense areas additional 
reductions would amount to unilateral 
disarmament. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, first, 
let me commend my distinguished col- 
league who is today representing the 
ranking minority member on the com- 
mittee. I do not believe there is any com- 
mittee in the Senate that operates with 
less partisanship than the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee. I have listened carefully 
to his remarks. I realize some of the vital 
questions that bother him when we be- 
gin to try to reduce what many consider 
to be the “fat” that has crept into the 
budget, but I know, speaking for the 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment, that we have tried hard not to cut 
what we believe are important matters 
for the future. We have also tried to 
make the cuts and reductions as selec- 
tive and as intelligent as possible. 

I think, too, Mr. President, that I 
would be remiss if I did not say a word 
about our distinguished chairman, to 
mention the esteem which all of us on 
the Armed Services Committee hold for 
the distinguished Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Stennis), for his leadership, 
his fairness, and his patience, which are 
such that it-is really a joy and an educa- 
tion to work with him on what is a diffi- 
cult and complex authorization bill. 

Mr. President, it has been my privi- 
lege during this past year to serve again 
as chairman of an ad hoc Subcommittee 
on Research and Development of the 
Armed Services Committee. 

Serving with me on the subcommittee 
have been the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Youn), the Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Byrp), the Senator from California (Mr. 
Murpuy), and the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. BROOKE). 

In the performance of its duties, the 
subcommittee devoted over 70 hours to 
briefings by Defense Department officials 
in support of the Department’s R.D.T. 
& E. budget estimates. These briefings 
were supplemented by many additional 
hours of informal discussion with per- 
sons outside the Department with ex- 
pertise in defense matters. In addition, 
the subcommittee held 4 days of public 
hearings on S. 3003, a bill introduced by 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
MIRE) to revamp Defense Department 
administration of its contractors’ inde- 
pendent technical effort programs. 

The R.D.T. & E. program is perhaps 
the most difficult and challenging of all 
appropriations to understand, much less 
to examine and recommend for authori- 
zation. 

To the layman, it represents a very 
substantial amount of money—$7.4 bil- 
lion in this year’s administration re- 
quest—which too often is assumed to be 
utilized for vague and ill-defined “re- 
search.” 2 

To the scientist it is the seedbed of 
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knowledge from which grows all of our 
superior weaponry. 

To the man in uniform it is the prom- 
ise of the future guns, tanks, ships, air- 
planes, and missiles which he will need to 
protect our country, our families, and our 
lives. 

But, to those who are responsible for 
formulating, managing, and executing 
the research and development program, 
including the broad range of military or- 
ganizations and industries which are in- 
volved, it represents at all times a bal- 
ance, within limited dollars, between the 
basic sciences which advance man’s 
knowledge, the building blocks of tech- 
nology represented by exploratory and 
advanced development, the prototypes of 
new weapon systems which evolve from 
engineering development, and finally the 
operational developments which provide 
complete weapon systems for test and 
then employment by our military forces. 

The fiscal year 1971 request includes 
some 495 separate and distinct programs, 
referred to as program elements or budg- 
et subactivities.. These are divided 
among the Army, Navy—including the 
Marine Corps—Air Force, and the var- 
ious defense agencies. 

These 495 programs consist of literally 
thousands of individual projects which in 
turn include thousands of tasks and then 
subtasks. These tens of thousands.of sin- 
gle efforts are spread by contract and 
grant to thousands of companies of all 
sizes, to colleges and universities, and to 
not for profit institutions to buy the best 
brains, skills, and ingenuity which our 
society produces. 

The following is a list of the major 
categories into which these varied tasks 
are divided in the fiscal year 1971 
request: 

[In millions of dollars] 
Research 
Exploratory development 
Advanced development. 
Engineering development. 
Operational systems development_-. 2,341. 
Management and support 
Emergency funds- 
Financing adjustment 
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Before proceeding to an explanation of 
the committee’s action on this total 
budget, I would like to say a few words 
about each of these major categories: 

“Research,” as its name implies, in- 
volves the advancement of knowledge in 
those areas of the basic sciences with po- 
tential military relevance. Contrary to 
popular impression, only 5 percent of the 
total R. & D. budget is expended on such 
research. 

The categories of “Exploratory, devel- 
opment” and “Advanced development” 
represent the next two building blocks on 
the way to procurement items. “Explora- 
tory development” is really synonymous 
with applied research, It might consist, 
for example, of work on certain compo- 
nent parts of a possible avionics system 
for a new aircraft. “Advanced develop- 
ment” involves the final definition of sub- 
systems of new possible weapons systems. 
It would be here, for example, that the 
new avionics system itself would finally 
be put together. “Exploratory” and “Ad- 
vanced development” consume 12 per- 
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cent and 15 percent, respectively, of the 
fiscal year 1971 R.D.T. & E. budget re- 
quest. 

“Engineering development” and “Op- 
erational system development” involve 
the putting together of individual subsys- 
tems into major new weapons systems. 
Which of the two categories a given sys- 
tem falls into hinges on whether a pro- 
duction go-ahead has been given to it by 
the Department of Defense. Fifty percent, 
or $3.7 billion, of the fiscal year 1971 
R.D.T. & E. request falls into these two 
categories. Included in them are all the 
major weapons systems on which our se- 
curity will depend for the next decade 
and more. 

About 15 percent of the R.D.T. & E. 
budget, or $1.2 billion is devoted to “Pro- 
gram management and support.” These 
funds pay for the operation, manage- 
ment, and maintenance of the defense 
research establishment. Included are the 
salaries of some 88,000 civilian scientific 
engineering, technical, administrative, 
and maintenance personnel who man 
the 130 Government-owned installa- 
tions also supported by this program. 
Another 32,000 military personnel en- 
gaged on R. & D. work at these facilities 
are paid from another appropriation. 

The “Emergency fund’™ and “Financ- 
ing adjustment” involve much smaller 
funding—$50 million and $56 million, 
respectively—but considerable attention 
has been devoted to them by the com- 
mittee, 

The committee has recommended ap- 
proval of the former and disapproval of 
the latter. Inasmuch as these decisions 
were closely interrelated, and because 
the emergency fund request was the sub- 
ject of an amendment on the floor last 
year, I would like to saya few words 
about our reasoning at this time. 

Emergency fund: This account is pre- 
cisely what its name implies—a pool. of 
money to which the Department can turn 
to meet emergencies which arise during 
a fiscal year and which cannot be fore- 
seen in advance. Surely it must be recog- 
nized that emergencies—arising perhaps 
as a result of new data gathered by our 
intelligence organizations—are an inevi- 
table part of the defense business. Un- 
less a special fund is available to meet 
such emergencies, they have to be met 
by a reprograming of funds original- 
ly allocated to other programs. Such re- 
programing can result in a serious dis- 
ruption of ongoing efforts, with the bene- 
fits of the uncompleted research and the 
services of the men conducting it being 
lost in the process. It is for these reasons 
that the committee recommends approval 
of the Department’s $50 million emer- 
gency fund request. This action has been 
coupled, however, with action designed 
to squeeze well over $100 million of 
“water” from the Department’s 
R.D.T. & E. budget. 

Financing adjustment: The first part 
of this “squeeze” involves elimination of 
the financing adjustment. This $56 mil- 
lion request represents the Defense De- 
partment’s estimate of the amount of 
R.D.T. & E. funds authorized and appro- 
priated in fiscal years prior to fiscal year 
1971 which will remain unobligated as of 
June 30, 1971. These are funds, in other 
words, already in the Department’s hands 
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for which no use is planned at any time 
during the coming fiscal year. Nonethe- 
less, the Department, for reasons set 
forth in more detail on pages 13-15 of 
the committee report, has requested re- 
authorization of these funds. Because no 
adequate justification of this request has 
been made, the committee recommends & 

approval of it. 
Oates committee has also conducted a 
thorough investigation designed to un- 
cover those programs the implementa- 
tion of which has so been delayed that 
fiscal year 1970 funds, provided for those 
programs, have not been used and are 
available for use in fiscal year 1971. It 
has then reduced the fiscal year 1971 
funds requested for these programs by 
an appropriate amount. A list of several 
smaller programs with respect to which 
this action was taken—for savings of 
$50.2 million—is shown on page 76 of 
the committee report. The same prin- 
ciple has played a role in the commit- 
tee’s action on several major weapon 
systems, among them SCAD and the B-1. 

It is the opinion of the committee, 
and certainly of this Senator, that these 
actions have been far more effective and 
efficient in their elimination of essen- 
tially discretionary defense research 
funds than would the elimination of, or 
a cut in, the Department’s “Emergency 

da” request. 
~*~ I indicated earlier, the R.D.T. & E. 
budget consists of 495 individual pro- 
gram elements which include literally 
thousands of projects and tasks. Conse- 
quently, despite the familiarity of sub- 
committee members with many of these 
programs as a result of last year’s work, 
and despite the expenditure of literally 
twice the time and effort this year as 
opposed to last, the subcommittee was 
obliged to concentrate on programs 
which fell into the following categories: 

First. Large dollars requested. 

Second. Large increases over fiscal year 
1970. 

Third. New programs in fiscal year 
1971. 

The subcommittee did not attempt to 
compensate for this inevitable lack of 
comprehensive coverage by directing 
broad percentage cuts at those areas of 
the budget it did not review in depth. 
It resisted this temptation for several 
reasons, and it would be well to spell 
them out at this time. ; 

The first was the subcommittee’s 
awareness of the constantly increasing 
Soviet research and development pro- 
gram, During the past decade, Soviet 
research and development in all areas 
has been. growing at a rate of about 10 
percent a year, while U.S. research and 
development across the board has essen- 
tially leveled off. 

The comparison is even more dramat- 
ic when one examines only those re- 
search and development expenditures 
related to military, atomic energy, and 
space work. During the 1960's, Soviet 
military research and development in- 
creased by about 60 percent while U.S. 
military research and development in- 
creased by roughly 30 percent. And esti- 
mates for 1970 show the Soviets ahead 
of the United States by more than 20 
percent in absolute dollar terms, 

The validity of these statistics is not 
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without question. And there is no neces- 
sary relationship between the amount 
of funds expended and the quality of 
work produced. But trends of such per- 
sistence should make one pause before 
slashing away blindly at areas one has 
not reviewed. 

A closely related second reason for the 
subcommittee’s disavowal of broad per- 
centage cuts has been the changes in the 
size of the R.D.T. & E. budget in the 2 
short years of the subcommittee’s ex- 
istence. Last year the budget submitted 
to Congress totaled $8.2 billion. This 
year’s budget submission was $7.4 bil- 
lion, a reduction of $800 million in dol- 
lar terms, and a reduction of even larger 
magnitude when the effects of inflation 
are considered. 

The subcommittee was mindful, also, 
that the bulk of this reduction taken in 
precisely those areas it did not examine 
closely. The Defense Department, no less 
than other bureaucratic complexes, is 
subject to institutional pressures which 
often inhibit wise decisionmaking when 
periods of retrenchment occur. In such 
periods, it is a natural phenomenon for 
the services and the Defense agencies to 
do all they can to protect their largest 
and most prestigious programs. Cuts are 
focused, as a result, in the manpower 
area and in those basic research and ex- 
ploratory development areas which have 
little institutional support behind them. 

For all these reasons, then, the sub- 
committee believes that its decision to 
focus attention on large and fast-increas- 
ing programs was entirely proper and 
justified. 

Not only have these large weapons 
system programs- been less closely 
pruned by the Defense Department it- 
self—they have been a major source of 
the past mistakes which have focused 
increasing criticism in recent years on 
our defense spending generally. 

It is here that the cost overrruns we 
have heard so much about have most 
often occurred. It is here that we have 
spent billions on highly touted new pro- 
grams which offered only marginal im- 
provements over those programs they 
were designed to replace. It is here that 
we have seen the development of systems 
so complex and sophisticated that they 
have never been able to function ade- 
quately even in the performance of their 
primary task. It is here that we have 
seen costly and undue duplication, as 
each service has sought its own version 
of a given system, to avoid reliance on 
similar systems in the hands of others. 
And it is here, it seems at times, that we 
have seen the development of systems, 
even absent duplication, which add more 
to the prestige of their service sponsors 
than to the defense of our country. 

It is in the supervision of these major 
weapon systems developments that not 
only the Office of the Secretary of De- 
fense, but the Congress as well, must 
have a major impact. It is on these sys- 
tems that the subcommittee has focused 
its attention. 

As a result of its investigations, the 
subcommittee recommended .and the 
committee accepted a total reduction in 
the funds requested of $464.1 million, or 
6.3 percent of the $7.4 billion requested 
of the Congress. This reduction was par- 
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tially offset by a transfer of $79 million 
for the purchase of two S-3A test air- 
craft from the procurement to the R.D.T. 
& E. account, where the funds properly 
belonged in the first place. The resulting 
net reduction of $385.1 million will pro- 
vide an authorization of $7.016 billion. 
This is $249.1 million lower than the 
amount authorized in the House bill, not- 
withstanding the impact of the funds 
transferred for the S—A test aircraft. 

The details of the specific reductions 
made are set forth in the committee re- 
port, where they are addressed in far 
better depth than I could hope to address 
them at this time. I would like to high- 
light, however, what I regard as the 
most significant of these reductions. 

First. A cut of $50 million from the 
$100 million requested by the Air Force 
for the B-1. 

Second. A denial of the $17.6 million 
requested by the Army for the Cheyenne 
helicopter, together with a cancellation 
of the Cheyenne development contract. 

Both of these actions are of sufficient 
significance that I would like to address 
them separately at another time. 

Third. An elimination of the $15.7 mil- 
lion requested by the Army and Air Force 
for Project Mallard. Mallard is an ambi- 
tious international communications pro- 
gram with long term implications in the 
billions of dollars. 

The committee believes it inappropri- 
ate for the Department of Defense to 
embark on an international development 
program of this nature and magnitude 
when a militarywide tactical communi- 
cations system has never been developed 
for the military services of the United 
States itself and when the DOD inven- 
tory is replete with communications 
equipment having a lack of commonality. 

Fourth. A reduction of $27 million in 
the $77 million requested by the Air Force 
for the Minuteman rebasing program. 
This is a program involving several op- 
tions, in addition to those being explored 
under the Safeguard and advanced bal- 
listic missile defense programs, for im- 
proving the survivability of our land- 
based ICBM deterrent. 

The $31.6 million of the funds request- 
ed are for use in research on hardened 
silos, with hard-rock silos receiving con- 
siderable attention. Hard-rock silos do 
not appear to be a promising option. Not 
only would they be terribly expensive, but 
they would become increasingly yulner- 
able to improvements in the accuracy of 
attacking missiles. The committee report 
directs an orderly termination of hard- 
rock. silo research: This action, if imple- 
mented, will insure that we never be- 
come committed to the multibillion dol- 
lar costs which a hard-rock silo program 
would entail. 

Fifth. A reduction of $20 million in 
the $158 million requested by the Army 
for the advanced ballistic missile defense 
program. This program involves research 
on the frontiers of ABM technology, and 
the funds requested represent a substan- 
tial jump from. the $110 million ap- 
proved by Congress. last year. -The 
bulk of this increase, however, is ac- 
counted for by projects devoted to im- 
proved Hardsite development, and these 
projects are fully supprted by the com- 
mittee. 
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Sixth. A reduction of $15 million in 
the $89.3 million requested by the Army 
for the SAM-D surface-to-air missile 
program. The effect of this reduction 
will be to postpone all engineering de- 
velopment work on SAM-D until fiscal 
year 1972. In conjunction with this re- 
duction, the committee calls upon the 
Defense Department, during fiscal year 
1971, to conduct an extensive review of 
the system’s specifications, with partic- 
ular emphasis on its horizontal and ver- 
tical ranges. Consideration should be 
given, during this review, to the per- 
formance capabilities of the Air Force 
F-15 aircraft which is planned to be em- 
ployed in conjunction with SAM-D to 
assure air superiority to our Army in the 
field. The objective of this review should 
be the elimination of all inessential 
SAM-D capabilities which should re- 
sult in reduced procurement costs if 
and when the system is authorized for 
procurement. 

Seventh. A reduction of $1.8 million 
in the $5.7 million requested for foreign 
military security environments studies 
and of $1.3 million in the $4.2 million 
requested for policy planning studies. 
This amounts to a reduction of 30 
percent in the funds requested for these 
two social and behavioral sciences study 
programs. Both of these programs were 
subject to criticism in last year’s debate, 
on the grounds that the work involved 
could be undertaken more appropriately 
by the State rather than the Defense 
Department. It was hoped that ar- 
rangements could be developed during 
fiscal year 1970 for the transfer of much 
of this work to State. Recently, an 
agreement was reached for the joint 
State-DOD use of some $500,000 of fis- 
cal year 1970 funds. It is the commit- 
tee’s expectation that its action this year 
will underscore the need for additional 
such steps both within the State and 
Defense Department themselves and at 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Eighth. A denial of the $33.6 million re- 
quested by the Air Force for contract de- 
finition and initiation of development on 
the propulsion, navigation, and decoy 
electronics subsystems of the Subsonic 
Cruise Armed Decoy—SCAD. While the 
committee does not contest the impor- 
tance of this system in improving the 
penetration capability of our manned 
bombers, formal approval of the program 
has not yet been received by the Air Force 
from the Secretary of Defense, and there 
is no indication as to when such ap- 
proval will be given. Assuming that ap- 
proval is forthcoming, there are $9 mil- 
lion of unused fiscal 1970 funds remain- 
ing and these should be sufficient to sup- 
port requirements during fiscal year 1971. 

In addition to its review of the budget 
request, the subcommittee drafted regu- 
latory language in three areas of inter- 
est. These provisions were also accepted 
by the committee. 

There are three provisions dealing with 
the controversial area of chemical and 
biological warfare. 

The first, section 506(a) is a reenact- 
ment of a provision in last year’s bill 
which would continue for another year 
the prohibition of procurement of deliv- 
ery systems specifically designed to dis- 
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seminate lethal chemical agents or for 
the procurement of delivery system parts 
or components designed for this purpose. 
While research and development work on 
new binary chemical munitions will not 
be prohibited under section 506(a), its 
reenactment will insure that no binary 
or other chemical munitions of a lethal 
nature are used without the expressed 
consent of Congress. 

A second provision, section 506(b), is 
an amendment to the permanent restric- 
tions on CBW activities contained in 
last year’s bill. Section 506(b) would 
insure that the disposal of biological 
stockpiles which will be required as a 
result of the President’s decision of last 
November 25, as well as the disposal of 
any lethal chemical stockpiles deter- 
mined to be necessary in the future, 
would not be undertaken until the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice had reviewed the proposed plans for 
their disposal and determined what pre- 
cautionary measures, if any, were re- 
quired to protect the public health and 
safety. Section 506(b) would insure also 
that foreign governments were notified 
prior to the disposal of any biological 
or lethal chemical agents within their 
countries. Section 506(b) is necessary, 
the committee feels, because the disposal 
of stockpiles was not addressed in the 
permanent restrictions in last year’s 
bill. 

The third provision, section 506(c), 
calls for a study, to be conducted by the 
National Academy of Sciences, into the 
ecological and physiological conse- 
quences inherent generally in the use 


of herbicides and also into the specific 


ecological and physiological effects 
which have followed from our use of 
herbicides as defoliants in Vietnam. Sec- 
tion 506(c) authorizes the use of funds 
authorized for the fiscal year 1971 CBW 
program, for use in the financing of this 
study. The committee believes that such 
a study is essential in light of the dis- 
turbing evidence which has been uncov- 
ered in recent years on the possible ef- 
fects of herbicides. It commends the re- 
cent decision of the Defense Department 
to suspend further use in Southeast 
Asia of herbicides containing 2,4,5-T. 

The other regulatory provisions con- 
cern Department of Defense funding 
of its contractors’ independent technical 
effort and the reenactment, as section 
204, of section 203 of last year's bill, 
prohibiting the expenditure of defense 
funds on any research projects which 
lack a direct and apparent relationship 
to a specific military function or opera- 
tion. I would like to comment on each 
of these provisions more fully at a later 
time. 

Mr. President, it has been a privilege 
to serve again as chairman of the ad hoc 
Subcommittee on Research and Develop- 
ment. 

The subcommittee was aided in its 
selection of programs for detailed review 
by the excellent work of the Tactical Air 
Subcommittee chaired by the Senator 
from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) and that of 
the Bomber Defense Subcommittee, 
chaired by the distinguished chairman 
of the full committee, the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). In almost all 
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instances, the R.& D. subcommittee de- 
ferred to these subcommittees for the 
review of research and development pro- 
grams within their jurisdictions. The 
R.&D. subcommittee deferred, also, in 
the case of the Army tank program, 
which was reviewed in great depth by 
the full committee. 

I would like to say a word of thanks 
at this time, also, to Mr. Hyman Fine of 
the Armed Services Committee staff and 
Mr. Ross Hamachek of my own staff, 
both of whom aided the subcommittee 
in its often thorough and painstaking 
review of this extremely complex and 
intricate budget. 

In conclusion, I believe that the com- 
mittee’s actions in the research and de- 
velopment area will provide the Con- 
gress with the type of control of research 
and development expenditures which all 
of us so strongly desire. 

Perhaps the reasons for some of the 
committee’s actions in the area will be 
unclear to Senators who did not partic- 
ipate in formulating them. 

No doubt other actions will give rise 
to honest differences of opinion regard- 
ing their underlying wisdom. 

There will be ample time for both 
clarification and the joining of debate in 
the weeks ahead. In order that misun- 
derstandings may be avoided and in or- 
der to facilitate the process of debate, 
I would greatly appreciate it if all col- 
leagues with questions or amendments 
to the R.&D. portion of the bill would 
bring these to my attention at the ear- 
liest possible time. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield to my good 
chairman. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to again thank 
the Senator from New Hampshire for 
the intensive work he has done on the 
bill. I think his remarks today show how 
comprehensive that work has been. The 
Senator and his committee have defined 
in depth, I think for the first time, this 
massive part of the bill, covering re- 
search, development, testing, and evalu- 
ation. He has dug in and has given us 
a figure for the first time as to how 
much of it is for basic research and what 
is the cost of operating the extensive 
testing facilities that we have so that it 
is really an understandable item. 

An evaluation of the research to be 
passed on is interesting. When we started 
out, we did not have any research 
and development in the bill at all. Then 
we first started authorizing appropria- 
tions for missiles and planes. Then we 
put in research for planes, missiles, and 
hardware. 

Then. we finally ended up by putting 
in all research. That is when it got so 
large and made it so difficult to analyze. 

I am sure the proof of the work of the 
subcommitee will live for years. I know 
it has strengthened the research depart- 
ment rather than restricted it but, at 
the same time, it is saving money, too. 
I think that is a milestone in legislative 
history. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the chairman. 
The Senator from Mississippi already 
knows how I feel about working with him 
on the committee. 
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Mr. STENNIS. I certainly appreciate 
the Senator’s feeling. It is a mutual feel- 
ing. I want the Senator to be here during 
all of the debate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I, too, commend the 
Senator from New Hampshire on an ex- 
cellent job..He has given a clear and in- 
cisive picture of military research and de- 
velopment expenditures, and I think has 
taken a very responsible action on it. 

As I understand the Senator from New 
Hampshire, he cut $464 million, below 
the President’s request, if we allow for 
comparable figures, a cut of about 6.7 
percent, 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is about right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a very sub- 
stantial reduction. I think the Senator 
and his committee have made a respon- 
sible reduction. 

I am interested in a statement made in 
the course of the Senator’s speech in 
which he said the Soviet Union is now 
spending more on military research in 
actual dollars than the United States is. 

Is that correct? 

Mr. McINTYRE. It is. I am not sure 
about the validity of my precise figures, 
but I do know that Dr. Foster, who is 
Director of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, is very concerned about main- 
taining our strong technological base, and 
the indications are that the Russians 
have been moving up considerably in this 
field. 

As I tried to indicate to the Senator 
from South Carolina, this trend was al- 
ways in the back of our minds. We did 
not want to make blind cuts of 7 or 8 or 9 
percent in all areas. We tried to go to 
those areas when we could take a hard 
look and where we could operate with 
something more than intuition. We were 
always conscious of the recent research, 
development, test, and evaluation efforts 
of the Soviet Union, and we may be 
approaching a level of effort in research, 
development, test, and evaluation below 
which we do not want to go, particularly 
when we take into consideration infia- 
tion and real dollars. The Defense De- 
partment felt that the cuts in this area 
were very deep. Dr. Foster is quite dis- 
turbed about them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If our level of re- 
search is lower than that of the Soviet 
Union, then it seems to me it is a mat- 
ter of misplaced priorities by the De- 
fense Department, because; in abso- 
lute dollars, there is $72 billion in 
the overall budget, and military con- 
struction, AEC and military aid spend- 
ing brings overall defense expendi- 
tures up to $75 billion. The London Of- 
fice of Strategic Studies has stated that 
Russia is spending $40 billion military 
total, if we adjust both for the lower cost 
of living and lower salaries paid in the 
Soviet Union and for the difference be- 
tween dollars and rubles. So all together 
we spend almost twice as much as the 
Soviet Union does on our defense. Yet the 
Senator from New Hampshire says we 
spend less in absolute dollars for military 
research. 

Military research is the name of the 
game. After all, if we are going to have 
an effective military force, we have to 
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have military research that bears a very 
large share of all military expenditures. 

I would think we would want to recon- 
sider our overall military priorities, per- 
haps moving some of the resources we 
have devoted to other military areas into 
research, 

Mr. McINTYRE. That may well be. I 
think what we all realize on the sub- 
committee is that we must maintain our 
technological base and do it in a most 
efficient manner. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with that 
wholeheartedly. 

I would like to make one other point 
with the Senator from New Hampshire. 
This refers to independent research and 
development. As the Senator knows, I 
offered an amendment last year, which 
was accepted in part, very graciously, 
by the Senator from Mississippi (Mr. 
STENNIS) and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, and it was held in conference. 
Senator STENNIS suggested I introduce 
a bill, on which hearings could be held. 
As the Senator has stated, it is enor- 
mously important—$625 million is in- 
volved. I understand 95 percent goes to 
50 companies, or an average of $12 
million to a company. 

Of course, it is very lucrative and highly 
profitable to have thousands of dollars for 
independent research and development. 
There is no line item; the accountability 
has been vague in the past. I am de- 
lighted that the Senator, as I understand 
it, has made this an identifiable item and 
put a ceiling on it—a ceiling which, as I 
understand, is below the ceiling we have 
had heretofore. So I think this is a very 
commendable improvement over our past 
operations, and I think the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE) 
and other members of the committee, 
but especially Senator McIntyre, who is 
responsible in this area, deserve a great 
deal of credit and the thanks of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McINTYRE, I thank the Senator. 
As I indicated to the Senator privately, 
I shall have a more detailed statement 
later on LR. & D. I will say now, how- 
ever, that most of the committee agreed 
that independent research and develop- 
ment is one area where we get great value 
for our research dollars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What. bothers me 
about the independent research and de- 
velopment. is that there is no account- 
ability. We were not able to see what we 
got, and in case after case, it turned out 
that the money was spent on matters 
which have no connection whatever with 
the military. In one case it was spent on 
urban development, as I recall. I believe 
that if the taxpayer is paying for one 
purpose, he should have the money spent 
for that purpose devoted to it. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me further on that 
point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. As long as we are speak- 
ing about where the credit goes, the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is entitled to a great 
deal of credit on the item of research as a 
whole, anc that specific part to which he 
has just referred, the independent re- 
search. In the Proxmire amendment and 
then in the Proxmire bill, he has not only 
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brought a fine, intelligent focus on and 
presentation of it, but he has spurred us 
on in our work as well, and I want to 
publicly thank him now, as I have already 
done in private. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. Surely no one in the 
Senate can speak more authoritatively 
than he on the subject of research and 
development. 

Mr. President, what I should like to do 
this afternoon is try to put this bill in 
an overall perspective, and try to show 
the necessity for reductions in the bill, 
not only from the point of view of our 
military strength, but of our overall na- 
tional strength in terms of our having a 
healthy society and a strong country, 
which is, of course, of fundamental im- 
portance in terms of our trying to defend 
ourselves. 

THE MILITARY BUDGET——MISDIRECTED PRIORITIES 

We have before us the military au- 
thorization bill, which covers chiefly the 
future procurement of planes, tanks, 
ships, guns, and missiles, and the funds 
we intend to spend for military research 
and development. Involved are budge- 
tary requests for about $20 billion of the 
$72 billion military budget for fiscal year 
1971. 

But in fact we have before us & series 
of far broader issues. How do we really 
protect the security of the United States 
of America? How large a military budg- 
et do we need to do this? How does the 
military budget fit in with the domestic 
needs of the country and the political, as 
opposed to our military, needs abroad? 
What effect does military spending have 
on our economy? 

We should ask what are the real capa- 
bilities of our potential enemies How 
strong are they and how strong can they 
become? Do we need all the bases we 
have scattered around the world in or- 
der to protect the security of the United 
States? What are the real purposes of 
many of the weapons we are asked to au- 
thorize? Are they really needed for the 
security of the United States or do they 
result from economic pressures, inter- 
service rivalries, or the lack of control 
of military spending, past and present, 
on the part of the President, the Defense 
Department, the Bureau of the Budget, 
and the Congress itself? 

What we need to ask. ourselves is 
whether we are not spending a dispro- 
portionate amount of our treasury and 
our resources on the military establish- 
ment. 

I say that given the need to protect the 
country, the capabilities of our poten- 
tial enemies, the strength of our allies, 
the social needs we have at home, the 
cruel effects of excessive military spend- 
ing on our economy, the requirements 
for prudence and efficiency in procure- 
ment, the need to provide for domestic 
tranquillity, and the overwhelming im- 
portance of gaining from all groups and 
sections of our society the fundamental 
support of our government and our sys- 
tem and the democratic processes, we 
are now spending far too much on the 
military. 

It is my purpose to elaborate many of 
these points and to argue that issue here 
today. That is the setting, and in my 
view, the only setting in which we can 
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intelligently judge this bill and the mili- 
tary appropriations bill which will carry 
out the authority in this and previous 
bills and acts of the Congress. 

OUR STRATEGIC FORCES ARE MORE THAN 

SUFFICIENT 

The purposes of our strategic forces 
are, as I understand it, two in number. 

We must be so strong that if an en- 
emy launches an all-out attack on us, 
we can strike back. He must know that if 
he does this, he will destroy himself in 
the process. That is what is called “as- 
sured destruction capability.” 

Mr, President, we have that in spades. 

It. is unfortunate that we and the So- 
viet Union rely on a state of mutual ter- 
ror to prevent an all-out nuclear war. 
Since they too have the atom and hy- 
drogen bombs and the means of deliver- 
ing them, the nature of both our deter- 
rence and their deterrence must be such 
as not to goad each other into a pre- 
emptive first strike. 

HUGE STRATEGIC ARSENAL 

Since 1960 we have spent between $15 
and $18 billion a year on our strategic 
nuclear forces. We have a triple deter- 
rent. We have built up our land-based 
intercontinental ballistic missiles. There 
are now some 1,054 of these ICBM 
launchers. 

We have built up our submarine fleet. 
We have a force of 41 Polaris submarines 
and at least some 656 SLBM launchers. 

In addition to that, we now have some 
581 intercontinental bombers capable of 
delivering nuclear warheads, in our stra- 
tegic arsenal. None of this is secret. These 
figures are all outlined in the annual pos- 
ture statement of the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

These three strategic deterrents can 
deliver some 4,200 nuclear warheads— 
what are called “total force loadings.” 

In addition to all of this, we have 
ringed the Soviet Union with a large 
number of medium range missiles and 
we have Navy and Air Force medium 
range bombers and other tactical air- 
craft which can also carry nuclear 
weapons. 

CAPABLE OF INFLICTING HORRIBLE DAMAGE 


But what do we need to provide an 
“assured destruction capability?” Sec- 
retary McNamara published a damage 
table in 1968 giving some of the assump- 
tions on which our deterrent is based. 

He believed there was an unacceptable 
level of damage which we could inflict 
on the Soviet Union after a nuclear at- 
tack on us. Such an ability to retaliate 
would therefore deter them from attack. 
This has generally been taken as a 
level of damage which would include 
25 percent of the population of the 
Soviet Union and approximately 75 per- 
cent of their industry. Surely that should 
be sufficient to deter the Soviet Union 
from attacking us. 

According to Secretary McNamara’s 
table, the equivalent of 400 one-megaton 
delivered warheads could achieve this 
purpose. That number could wipe out 74 
million Russians or 30 percent of their 
estimated 1972 population. It would also 
wipe out more than 75 percent of their 
industrial capacity. This is the horrible 
state of the world. 
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TEN TIMES NUCLEAR FORCE NEEDED TO INFLICT 
UNACCEPTABLE DAMAGE 

Without counting medium-range mis- 
siles or bombers, or any increase in 
strength due to the MLRV’ing.of either 
the Minuteman or Polaris submarines, 
we now have at least 4,200 total force 
loadings. This is 10 times the number 
needed to kill 74 million Russians or 30 
percent of their population and to de- 
stroy 75 percent of their industry. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that we now have 10 times the number 
necessary to achieve that destructive ca- 
pability which Secretary McNamara de- 
fined as being sufficient to assure an ef- 
fective deterrent. 

I ask unanimous consent that a table 
made up from the annual Posture State- 
ments giving the numbers of our launch- 
ers, bombers, and force loadings, be 
printed in the Recor», together with fig- 
ures from the damage table first pub- 
lished by Secretary McNamara in Janu- 
ary 1968 but updated for the 1972 Rus- 
sian population. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TABLE 1.—U,S. STRIKE FORCES, DOD POSTURE STATEMENTS 


Sept. 1, 
1972 
44) 


Oct-1, Oct l, Sept. 1, 
1966 1967 1968 
a) (2) @) 


1, 054 
656 
1,710 


1, 054 
656 


1,710 


1, 054 
656 


1,710 
Intercontinental 
bombers.._.......- 


Total force 
loadings: Ap- 
proximate 
number of 
warheads 


TABLE 2.—SECRETARY McNAMARA’S DAMAGE TABLE 
ESTIMATE OF SOVIET POPULATION AND INDUSTRY 
DESTRUCTION 


[Assumed 1972 total population of 247 million; urban population 
of 116 million} 


Industrial 
capacity 
destroyed 
[percent] 


Total 
population 
fatalities 


1 MT equivalent 
x (millions) 


delivered warheads Percent 


MOVING TO INCREASE CAPACITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Now we intend to in- 
crease our destructive ‘capability. Now 
we are MIRVing certain of our Minute- 
man missiles and equipping many of 
our Polaris submarines with multiple 
weapons. 

A very conservative public estimate of 
the additional nuclear warheads to be 
added to our strategic offensive weapons 
as a result of these actions is 5,400. This 
will bring the total to some 9,600 war- 
heads by the 1974-75 period. And this 
does not include the additional number of 
warheads that could be delivered by some 
4,000 tactical aircraft and medium range 
missiles. 

DIMINISHING RETURNS 

One interesting aspect of all of this is 

that, according to Secretary McNamara’s 
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damage table, a doubling of the number 
of delivered warheads from 400 to 800 
does not double the damage. A doubling 
of the number of delivered warheads will 
increase the population fatalities by only 
9 percent—or from 30 percent to 39 per- 
cent. A doubling of the delivered war- 
heads from 400 to 800 hardly increases 
the amount of industry destroyed. It 
raises that figure by only 1 percent—from 
76 percent to 77 percent, or a figure which 
is too small to be important. We double 
the missiles, but only raise the amount of 
industry destroyed from 76 percent to 77 
percent, or a figure which is too small to 
be important. 

There is, therefore, a very definite law 
of diminishing returns which operates 
with respect to the size of our nuclear 
deterrent. 

Yet with 4,200 weapons in our inter- 
continental arsenal (and some believe we 
already have more than 6,000) plus those 
which can be delivered by medium range 
missiles or tactical aircraft, we are now 
moving on through this bill and other 
bills to increase our official nuclear force 
loadings from 4,200 to 9.600, or by 129 
percent. 

FANATICISM 

As George Santayana once said, fa- 
naticism means redoubling one’s efforts 
after having lost sight of one’s aims. 

What possible reason is there to move 
on this way? If 400 delivered warheads 
will inflict an unacceptable damage on 
the Soviet Union, why do we need 25 
times that many? Why after spending 
$15 to $18 billion a year to produce this 
massive destruction and this horrible 
genie, should we continue to spend $18 
billion a year for these purposes? 

ARGUMENTS REFUTED 


There are two reasons which are often 
given which I think should be refuted now 
and refuted outright. One was made by 
Joseph Alsop, only this week. The other 
has been made on numerous occasions 
by the Secretary of Defense, Mr. Laird. 
I am certain that neither of these able 
men will confuse an intellectual argu- 
ment with them as a personal attack 
upon them, as my only purpose is to at- 
tack their arguments and assumptions 
and not their persons. 

Mr, Alsop cites the fact that the “near 
monopoly of nuclear weapons which this 
country enjoyed” at the time of the 
Korean War has vanished. But he also 
complains that: 

With feckless shortsightedness, the 5-to-1 
margin in nuclear strategic weapons that 
this country still possessed in President 
Kennedy’s time has also been allowed to van- 
ish. In intercontinental missiles today, the 
US.-Soviet ratio is in fact 1 to 1.2, and it 
will be 1 to 1.4 in no more than a year or so. 


He continues: 
RATIOS MISLEADING 


In short, a continous deterioration of 
the balance of power between this country 
and the Soviet Union had been permitted 
for some years. 

There is the argument. What is the 
answer? 

First of all, the figures and ratios may 
be somewhat misleading, for it appears 
that Mr. Alsop has left out of his calcula- 
tions and his ratios our submarine and 
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bomber fleets, our medium range missiles, 
and our tactical aircraft. He talks only of 
“intercontinental” missiles. In addition 
to that, he has left out the fact that as 
of the latest posture report, we have 
4,200 “total force loadings” as opposed to 
1,350 for the Soviet Union, or one-third 
our number—page 102, Secretary of De- 
fense 1971 posture statement. But let us 
overlook that. Let us accept the fact that 
his figures are accurate and are not mis- 
leading. 

What are we supposed to do about 
it? We have 10 times the number of de- 
liverable warheads that are needed to 
inflict an unacceptable level of damage 
on the Soviet Union. Does Mr. Alsop want 
us to spend billions of dollars more so 
that we will have 50 times instead of 10 
times the number of warheads we need? 
And what good would that do? For a 
few months or years in time, we might 
once again have a ratio of 5 to 1 over 
the Soviet Union. But soon they, too, 
would increase their numbers to a level 
equal to ours. 

Then both of us would have 50 times, 
instead of 10 times, the number of de- 
liverable warheads needed to inflict an 
unacceptable amount of punishment on 
the other. 

ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 

I would think that enough is enough. 
We both have enough to blow up the 
world many times over. Why do we need 
more in order to match each other in 
unneeded and excessive capacity? 

This is one place where the talk of 
ratios or the balance of power is both 
irrelevant and misleading. Enough for 


Mr. Alsop’s argument on that point. 


SOVIET FIRST STRIKE DOES NOT EXIST 


But Mr. Laird has used another argu- 
ment. He has said that the Soviet Union 
is going for a “first strike” capability, 
and make no doubt about it. On that basis 
he, too, has argued for this vast in- 
crease in nuclear launchers and warheads 
and other strategic nuclear systems. 

But it turns out that the Soviet Union 
does not have nor is it going to have a 
“first strike” capability. A ‘‘first strike” 
capability is the ability to knock out our 
retaliatory forces and to inflict such ini- 
tial punishment on us that we would 
be unable to deploy the weapons of our 
“assured destructive capability.” 

What Mr. Laird was talking about was 
the Russians’ SS-9 missile, the fact that 
it may have multiple warheads even 
though they may not be “independently 
targetable,” and its destructive capacity. 
But it is not a “first strike” weapon. The 
Soviet Union does not now have nor does 
anyone I know argue seriously that it 
will soon have a “first strike” capability. 

The SS-9, if launched, could inflict 
damage on our fixed land-based missiles. 
But our submarine-launched ballistic 
missiles remain invulnerable. Our in- 
tercontinental bombers are about as 
effective as they have been in recent 
times, and the medium-range missiles 
and medium bombers and other tactical 
aircraft are still a powerful backup force 
to our main strategic systems. 

When pressed on this point, Secretary 
Laird backed down. The Russians do not 
have a “first strike” capability, as it has 
always been defined, even with the SS- 
9. 
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WE CAN SAFELY CUT STRATEGIC BUDGET 


We are now spending $18 billion a year 
on our strategic forces. The President’s 
budget proposed that amount for next 
year. The report by Members of Con- 
gress for Peace Through Law, of which 
I am proud to be a sponsor, points out 
that we can maintain our three separate 
deterrent forces, keep an overwhelming 
and awesome assured destruction capa- 
bility, assure ourselves of more than 7,- 
000 deliverable warheads, and still cut 
$4 billion from the strategic budget. 

That would not only be a “sufficient” 
deterrent but by any calculation it also 
would be an “overwhelming” deterrent. 

In their judgment and in my judg- 
ment we could cut $4 billion from the 
strategic budget and remain as secure 
as it is possible to remain in a nuclear 
world. 

As so many. have pointed out, if we 
erect ABM’s, MIRV our land-based mis- 
siles, procure a new manned strategic 
bomber, or double the number of our de- 
liverable warheads, we do not increase 
our security. 

As Herbert York so ably proves in 
his new book, “Race to Oblivion,” while 
the military power of the United States 
has been steadily increasing, the secu- 
rity of the country has been rapidly and 
inexorably decreasing. 

Under the proposal of Members of 
Congress for Peace Through Law, we 
could cut $4 billion from the proposed 
$18 billion strategic budget and still carry 
out the research and development for 
the ABM, the B-1 bomber, and the 
ULMS system—which, of course, is the 
newest underwater system and is in ad- 
vance even of the Poseidon operation— 
and continue but not speed up the Posei- 
don MIRV program. All of this would be 
in addition to our present overwhelm- 
ing nuclear capability. Why do we need 
more? 

GENERAL PURPOSE FORCES 

The Department of Defense, the 
chairman of the Senate committees, and 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff have all told us 
in times past that in addition to the pol- 
icies for our strategic nuclear forces, we 
were operating on what has been called 
the two-plus war strategy. What that 
meant was that we aimed to have suffi- 
cient general purpose forces to fight 
at any one time a major war in Europe, 
a major war in Asia, plus meeting a small 
brush-fire situation or contretemps else- 
where. 

This fact was used to justify the huge 
defense expenditures we have been mak- 
ing. When we argued that the military 
budget was too large, we were told that 
nothing substantial could be done about 
it until we changed our two-plus war 
strategy. That argument was made here 
on the floor of the Senate last year, dur- 
ing the debate on this bill, by the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Mr. STENNIS. 


SHIFT TO ONE-PLUS WAR STRATEGY 


But now Secretary Laird has an- 
nounced that we no longer follow a two- 
plus war strategy. That has been revised. 
We now have a one-plus war strategy. 

When in turn we have asked why 
there are no savings in the defense 
budget due to the shift to the one-plus 
war strategy, and why the reduction in 
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the budget figures—I will not say re- 
duction in military spending for that has 
not yet occurred—refiects only the re- 
duction in incremental costs of the Viet- 
nam war, we are given the following 
answer. We are told that while the two- 
plus war strategy was in effect, we never 
appropriated the funds to carry it out. 
As a result, the military experts argue, 
the shift from the two-plus war strategy 
to the one-plus war strategy will not 
bring any actual reduction in costs, That 
is what they say. 

ONE-PLUS STRATEGY HAS BEEN COSTED OUT 


But that is not the case. There are very 
explicit figures for the cost of the two- 
plus strategy and the one-plus strategy. 
Mr. Charles L. Schultze, the former Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, has 
given these costs in detail. In his book en- 
titled “Setting National Priorities, the 
1971 Budget,” which the Brookings In- 
stitution published early this year, those 
figures are given. 

The cost of the two-plus war strategy, 
given in 1971 prices, is estimated at $44 
billion. Mr. Schultze describes three dif- 
ferent postures and their costs. As he 
writes on page 25 of his book: 

First is the possibility of shifting the 
broad planning assumptions to allow for 
only one major conflict and one minor one at 
any one time—or shifting to a low-budget 
general purpose force. 


Mr. Schultze then compares the cost 
of the one major conflict—-one minor con- 
flict assumption with the two-plus war 
assumption. This is what he says: 

The resulting decline in expenditures 
would be at least $10 billion a year (at 1971 
prices) below the pre-Vietnam baseline of 
$44 billion, to a level of about $34 billion a 
year. . 


SPENDING REQUEST $10 BILLION TOO HIGH 


The 1971 budget, however, requests 
$43.3 billion for our general purpose 
forces, which is almost precisely the two- 
plus war figure. 

In spite of the fact that the Secretary 
of Defense has stated that we have 
shifted from a two-plus war strategy 
to a one-plus war strategy, he and the 
President are requesting in the budget 
we have before us this year enough 
money to fund our general purpose forcés 
at the level $10 billion higher than 
needed for a one-plus war contingency. 

And this budget, I should point out, 
also contains $11 billion in additional 
funds for the incremental costs of the 
Vietnam war for fiscal year 1971. 

If we were to genuinely move from 
the two-plus to the one-plus war con- 
tingency, the 1971 budget should be al- 
most $10 billion below its present esti- 
mate. 

The question is, why is this budget $10 
billion above the strategic estimates on 
which the Secretary of Defense says it 
should be based? We now have a one- 
plus war strategy. But we have a general 
purpose budget which is $10 billion high- 
er—or something approaching a two-plus 
war budget. 

THE INCREMENTAL COSTS OF VIETNAM 


In addition to the budget request for 
our strategic nuclear forces of #18 billion, 
and the $43.3 billion budget request for 
general purpose forces, which is $10 
billion above that needed for the one- 
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plus war strategy, Mr. Schultze esti- 
mates that there is an additional $11 bil- 
lion item in the fiscal year 1971 defense 
budget for the incremental costs of the 
Vietnam war. So far as I know there is 
no argument over that figure. It is es- 
sentially the same figure the Defense 
Department itself uses for the “incre- 
mental” costs of the Vietnam war. That 
is $11 billion. 

All of this adds up to just a little more 
than $72 billion, or precisely what the 
President requested in his 1971 budget. 

SUMMARY 


The $72 billion budget the President 
has requested includes funds for $18 bil- 
lion in strategic nuclear weapons, $43.3 
billion for general purpose forces, and 
$11 billion for the incremental costs of 
Vietnam. 

Far from a reduction in our overall 
military forces, it steps up our strategic 
nuclear forces by providing for phase II 
of the ABM, by continuing the Poseidon 
MIRV program, by deploying Minuteman 
III MIRV’s, and by providing funds for 
anew manned bomber. 

It asks for $10 billion more for gen- 
eral purpose forces than the one-plus 
war contingency should cost. This is true 
even though the Secretary of Defense has 
told us are are now on a one-plus war 
contingency. 

What one can conclude is this: 

We could cut $10 billion from the pres- 
ent budget and still meet every assump- 
tion on which the Secretary of Defense 
says it is based. We can take them at 
their word and take their assumptions 
and still cut it $10 billion. 

In addition, we could cut the $18 bil- 
lion for the strategic nuclear forces in 
this year’s budget by up to $4 billion, and 
still have more than 15 times the de- 
liverable nuclear weapons which could 
destroy 30 percent of the Russian popu- 
lation and 75 percent of her industry, or 
some 7,000 deliverable nuclear weapons. 

Based on the administration’s own ver- 
bal assumptions, we could have a budget 
of $62 billion instead of $72 billion. 

Based on some additional small re- 
duction in-the proposed nuclear strategic 
program, but which would still increase 
our existing strategic strength, we could 
cut another $4 billion, or to a level of 
about $58 billion. And this total amount 
would include the $11 billion incremental 
cost of the Vietnam war. 

OTHER AREAS TO CUT 


There are those who will acknowledge 
the facts about the 1971 budget but who 
will nonetheless say that it takes time 
to shift from old assumptions, to cut 
back on weapons and manpower, and to 
bring a shift in policies. They will there- 
fore attempt to justify this year’s high 
level $72 billion budget with these argu- 
ments. 

Of course, there is something to this. 
To move from the $72 billion level to a 
$58 billion level all at once would be a 
difficult job. It may well be that a smaller 
reduction would be more possible and 
practical to accomplish. But we must re- 
duce expenditures. 

In addition to the strategic assump- 
tions on which the budget should be 
based, there are numerous other reasons 
why we can cut back and shouid cut 
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back. Let us examine some of those 
which are not included in the assump- 
tion I have just enumerated. 

OVERRUNS AND WASTE IN PROCUREMENT 


We have shown through hearings and 
evidence over the last 18 months that 
there is colossal waste in the procurement 
programs of the Defense Department. 

The General Accounting Office indi- 
cated to me last winter that on 38 major 
weapons systems costing $100 million or 
more, the increase in costs or overruns 
had amounted to some $20 billion. Since 
that time, or in a nine month period, 
those costs have increased by another 
$3.6 billion. 

Mr. President, as the distinguished 
chairman of the committee differed with 
me on the conclusions regarding the in- 
crease in cost, I intend to answer the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
on Monday next; but I think my original 
position was correct. I think we can 
clarify that in the discussion I expect to 
have with him on this issue on Monday 
next. 

We have yet to find a major weapons 
system that is not at least 50 percent 
more than originally estimated. We have 
yet to find one that has been delivered 
on time. And we have yet to find one in 
which the system met its original specifi- 
cations. Invariably the systems cost more 
than estimated, are delivered a year or 
two late, and fail to meet their specifica- 
tions. The situation with respect to the 
avionics systems in the weapons is espe- 
cially bad as detailed in the Stubbing 
report some months ago. 

TIGHTEN PRACTICES 


Many hundreds of millions, indeed bil- 
lions, could be saved through tightening 
up on procurement practices. But the 
Defense Department seems intent on 
firing their efficiency experts who point 
out, truthfully, the increase in costs 
rather than changing the system to bring 
reform. 

The imposition of uniform accounting 
standards could, in the estimate of Ad- 
miral Rickover, save $2 billion a year. 
My amendment to carry that out is in 
the Defense Production Act which will 
shortly be in conference. We must fight 
to keep that provision in the bill. The 
President supports it. The Defense De- 
partment supports it. The Budget Bu- 
reau supports it. The GAO supports it, 
the Senate supports it. I might point out 
to the Senate that that provision is in 
jeopardy. It might well be dropped out. 
It will take-a fight to hold it in. It is 
vital to cutting back on costs. 

We need to institute more competitive 
bidding and to increase thé shameful 
rate of having almost 90 percent of all 
procurement done on a noncompetitive 
basis. 

There is gold plating in our defense 
procurement. This is especially true in 
this age of sophisticated machines and 
computers and excessively complicated 
electronic systems. We need to simplify 
our weapons not only to reduce the cost 
but to make them work. 


PROPERTY AND SUPPLY SYSTEMS 
Few people realize that the Defense 
Department is the largest landlord in the 
world. It. owns over $40 billion of real 
property based on its acquisition cost. It 
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also holds some $162 billion in personal 
property, or a total well over $200 billion. 

In addition to this, we have 429 major 
bases and almost 3,000 minor bases scat- 
tered in 30 countries throughout the 
world. Many of these are obsolete. Many 
of these were established for reasons 
which may have been right 20 years ago, 
but which are now outdated. Most of 
these are leased and do not show up in 
the real property figures. 

But more than 1 million men and some 
500,000 of their dependents live on them 
or near them. The United States hires 
about 250,000 foreign employees to man 
them. They cost the U.S. Government 
about $4.5 billion a year. Of this amount, 
it is estimated that mechanical mainte- 
nance alone costs $660 million a year. 
They drain about $2.5 billion from the 
U.S. balance of payments. The time has 
come when these costs must be pruned. 
Many of these bases should be closed 
down. Many of them have outlived their 
purpose and their usefulness. 

TROOPS IN EUROPE 

We have some 320,000 troops in West- 
ern Europe. The original design for 
NATO called for our allies to share the 
burdens and costs of defending Western 
fom against a potential Russian at- 

ck. 

Because of the ravages of the war, our 
Allies in the early years could not afford 
to contribute their share economically 
or militarily. But now they are prosper- 
ous. Now most of them have no balance- 
of-payments problems—or at least not 
as severe as ours have been. Western 
Europe has more people than does the 
United States. Taken together, they are 
as strong as we are, economically. But 
they still refuse to carry their fair share 
of either the military burden or the eco- 
nomic burden for the defense of Europe. 

If they are unwilling to do so, why 
should we shoulder disproportionate bur- 
den. I therefore believe that we should 
withdraw a significant proportion of our 
troops from Western Europe—as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has proposed, 
with the cosponsorship of many Senators 
on a resolution—and do it while we con- 
tinue to provide the nuclear umbrella for 
NATO as well as air and naval support 
and a substantial combat presence. 

But our obligations to Western Europe 
have shrunk. The American taxpayer 
should at long last receive some reduction 
in this burden. 

THE REAL SIZE OF THE SOVIET THREAT 

There are those who will say that we 
cannot reduce our military forces be- 
cause of the threat from the Soviet 
Union and China. But what is the size 
of that threat? 

Last year the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee held a series of hearings on that 
subject. We called in the leading experts 
on the Soviet Union. Our panel included 
both the hard liners and what might be 
called the soft liners. But all were ex- 
perts on the Soviet Union, the most out- 
standing experts, I think, in the Nation. 

There was general agreement that the 
Soviet Union’s economic capacity was 
roughly one-half that of ours. It was 
agreed that she was putting a dispro- 
portionate amount of her resources into 
agriculture. 

In these circumstances, to the degree 
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that she spends excessive amounts of her 
national product on the military, it will 
prevent her from increasing her indus- 
trial capacity and her productivity. 
Thus, while she may spend large sums 
on the military in the short run, if she 
does this for any lengthy period of time, 
she can do so only at reducing her gen- 
eral economic strength. 

The Russians are not 10 feet tall. If 
we are 6 feet tall, then economically, 
the Russians are 3 feet tall. And the 
Chinese, in terms of their economic 
strength, are only 6 inches tall. 

A military budget in the $60 billion 
range should certainly be adequate for 
the United States to play its proper role 
in the world. 

ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONSEQUENCES 

But there are additional reasons why 
we should cut back on military spend- 
ing. Some are economic; some are social. 

Economically, military spending is the 
most wasteful method or way to spend. 
When we build a house or train un- 
skilled men, some needed goods are or 
will be produced or some needed service 
such as health or education which adds 
to the productivity of our people is pur- 
chased. But when we pay billions for 
planes, tanks, guns, ships, and missiles, 
no direct economic need is met. As a con- 
sequence this is the most wasteful way 
to spend money. 

All of us agree that a certain amount 
of this is necessary. But we should all 
agree that we should do no more than 
we are required to do. And that means 
balancing our needs rather than giving 
every dollar to the military which they 
demand. 

FAILURE TO MEET WAR COSTS INDUCED INFLATION 


Furthermore, the failure to pay for the 
Vietnam. war itself through increased 
taxes or a decrease in other expendi- 
tures, was the direct cause of- our 
present inflation. It is hard enough 
to pay for a war which is popular 
by. increasing taxes or foregoing 
other expenditures. It is impossible when 
the war is highly unpopular and vigor- 
ously opposed by a very large proportion 
of the society. Thus military expenditures 
in general are wasteful and inflationary 
but the additional military expenditures 
for Vietnam have been disastrous. The 
time has come to call a halt to excessive 
military spending. We must cut back 
below the President's budget and sharply 
below. 

REORDER PRIORITIES—MEET HUMAN NEEDS 


The argument for military budget costs 
rests not only on the size of our strategic 
and general purpose forces and-on the 
savings we should make by bringing more 
efficiency into military procurements, 

What is at stake is the very nature of 
our society and the well being of our 
people. 

Excessive military spending has dis- 
torted our priorities. Billions are spent 
on weapons systems to meet every alleged 
threat while,the President threatens to 
veto funds for schools and hospitals. 

We are urged in this bill alone to bail 
out a company which has failed to meet 
every schedule, but we must fight for 
small sums to end poverty, to build 
houses. 
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Our lakes and ‘streams are no longer 
safe to be used for the recreation needs 
of our people. Our cities are clogged with 
highways and automobiles which pollute 
the air, poison our lungs, and. irritate 
our eyes. 

VAST UNMET PROBLEMS 

We need a minimum of 11 million new 
housing units now just to house those 
who live in rat infested, broken down, 
dilapidated buildings or which are highly 
overcrowded. 

The crime rate in the country is rising 
at an unprecedented rate. We need more 
and better paid policemen. We need to 
speed up in our court systems. We need 
better penal institutions. And we need 
funds to attack the drug traffic. 

Unemployment is high and excessive, 
among both blacks and whites. Condi- 
tions in the ghettos are no better and 
probably worse than during the riots of 
1967 and 1968. 

Everywhere we look there are vast 
unmet needs. Meantime we are asked to 
spend enough on nuclear weapons to 
double our present capacity, to be pre- 
pared to fight 242 wars abroad, and to 
carry an excessive military and economic 
load in Vietnam. 

And because of this misplaced and 
misdirected use of our resources and of 
our priorities, our society is in disarray. 

THREATENS FABRIC OF SOCIETY 

Excessive military spending has dis- 
torted our priorities. It has threatened 
the fabric of our society. It has torn the 
country apart. 

There are vast human, economic and 
social needs which must be met here at 
home. We must reorder our priorities 
and reduce the excessive claims of the 
military in order to redress the balance 
and meet our glaring social problems. We 
must follow a course of action which can- 
not only protect our physical security but 
which can unite this country again. 

The course of action which we should 
follow to achieve all those ends means 
that the military budget must be cut and 
cut substantially. Some of the savings 
should be allocated into more productive 
domestic needs—housing,. schools, and 
the fight on pollution. And some of the 
Savings should be returned to the. Amer- 
ican taxpayer who, because of rising in- 
flationary costs for the goods he needs 
and rising taxes at the State and local 
level, has suffered a harsh and unfair 
burden. 

In my judgment this is the way to 
increase the real security of the people 
of the United States. 

Therefore, at an appropriate time dur- 
ing the debate, I intend to offer an 
amendment which would place a ceiling 
on the total amount which the military 
can spend this year. I am not talking 
about the total amount in this bill; I am 
talking about the total amount the Pen- 
tagon, the Defense Department, will be 
empowered to spend. I have not yet de- 
termined the exact amount, but after 
consultation with a number of my col- 
leagues, I intend to take that course of 
action. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that I enjoyed his remarks. I gave at- 
tention’ to them except when I was called 
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to the telephone. I shall challenge the 
correctness of some of his conclusions, 
as well as his figures, but I shall look 
over his remarks and we will be battling 
over this matter in days to come. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ap- 
preciate that very much, The Senator is 
always extremely fair and very accurate. 
I am somewhat shaken that he would 
challenge my figures but I think we can 
get together and determine who is right. 
Whether the Senator is right or whether 
I am right, we will both learn something 
th I am sure we will both benefit from 
t. 


NOTICE OF HEARING BEFORE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE RE- 
ORGANIZATION 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may be able to read into the record the 
following notice of hearing by the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Han- 
SEN). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the notice of hearing reads as 
follows: 

NOTICE OF HEARING 

Mr. Rrsicorr. Mr. President, the Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization will hold 
hearings on Reorganization Plans Nos. 3 and 
4 of 1970 on July 28 and 29. On the first day 
the hearing will be in room 33C2 New Senate 
Office Building at 10 a.m., and on the second 


day it will be in room 457 Old Senate Office 
Building at 10:30 a.m. 


NOTICE 


CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE 
ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a notice concern- 
ing nominations before the Committee 
on the Judiciary by the senior Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND). 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator EastLanp was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATIONS BEFORE 
THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, ‘the following 
nominations haye been referred to and are 
now pending before the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Juan C. San Agustin, of Guam, to be U.S. 
Marshal for the District of Guam for the 
term of 4 years, vice Francisco R. Santos, 
resigning. 

Johnny M, Towns, of Alabama, to be U.S. 
Marsha] for the Northern District of Ala- 
bama for the term of 4 years vice Roy Lee 
Call, retiring. 

On behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, notice is hereby given to all persons 
interested in these nominations to file with 
the Committee, in writing, on or before July 
31, 1970, any representations or objections 
they may wish to present concerning the 
above nominations, with a. further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to appear 
at any hearing which may be scheduled. 


(At this point Mr. PROXMIRE assumed 
the Chair.) 


INCREASING AID TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
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land (Mr. Matutas), I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
a statement which he has prepared. 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment of Mr. Maruias was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
INCREASING AID TO HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. Maras. Mr. President, the financial 
problems of American higher education 
should be a matter of grave concern to all 
of us. A combination of factors, including 
soaring costs and inadequate increases in 
Federal support, have driven many of our 
finest colleges and universities into the red 
for the first time in their experience. 

The strains being felt by private colleges 
in particular are illustrated in an article in 
yesterday's Washington Post, which reports 
that many of the fine institutions in Mary- 
land are facing substantial operating deficits 
and are being compelled to reassess their 
longrange prospects. 

One of our nation’s greatest strengths has 
been our wide range of opportunities for 
higher education of real quality. If financial 
problems should significantly narrow these 
opportunities, we would suffer irreparable 
national loss. It is Incumbent on us, there- 
fore, to examine soberly the alternatives 
available, and to develop sound strategies 
for putting American higher education on a 
durable financial foundation. Approval of 
this year’s education appropriations bill is 
a first-step, but only a first step. 


MARYLAND PRIVATE COLLEGES FACE HIGHER 
OPERATING DEFICITS 


BattTrmmore.—Johns Hopkins University has 
announced that it faces a $4.3 million oper- 
ating deficit in the coming academic year— 
the first major deficit in the school’s 94- 
year history. 

Hopkins is not alone. Many private col- 
leges in Maryland, as elsewhere in the na- 
tion, are having lean financial years. 

The president of Hood College in Frederick 
recently warned that his all-girl institution 
faced a deficit of up to $300,000 for 1970- 
1971. 

Gaps between income and expenses were 
also reported by St. John’s College in An- 
napolis, Loyola of Baltimore and Goucher 
College in Towson. 

At Hopkins, Robert F. Kerley, vice presi- 
dent for administration, said that the pro- 
jected deficit represents 414 per cent of the 
university's budget of $87 million. 

“At this rate, we cannot be sustained very 
long,” Kerley said. “We'll just have to work 
harder. We will have to look to the private 
sector as never before for a commitment to 
higher education.” 

In a belt-tightening move, administrators 
have been asked to make “selective reduc- 
tions,” cutting requests for more instruc- 
tors, secretaries, technicians and equipment. 

Kerley said there have been sharp in- 
creases in salaries for both faculty and non- 
professional personnel. At the same time, 
he added, federal aid is shrinking. 

Charles Elzey, treasurer of St. John’s, said 
the liberal arts school in Annapolis will enter 
the coming academic year $177,000 in the 
red. 

This, he said, is the college’s largest deficit 
in a decade and $100,000 more than in each 
of the past two years. 

“It just means we'll have to go out and 
raise that much more money,” he said. 

“We'll be taking a long look at expenses 
to see what can be cut for the following 
years. We may have to raise tultion again— 
it was $3,400 this year. We're going to put off 
construction of an infirmary-dormitory that 
was due to start in a few months.” 

Hood College has increased tuition, and 
Officials there feel the school, where enroll- 
ments are dropping, may eventually price 
itself out of existence. 
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A similar fear was voiced by Rev. Daniel 
McGuire, vice president of Loyola, which is 
facing a $100,000 deficit and has raised its 
tuition from $1,300 to $1,500. 

Elzey, Father McGuire and officials at 
Hood all say that state-supported institu- 
tions with lower tuition charges are becom- 
ing more attractive, especially to parents 
with more than one child to educate in a 
time of inflation. 

Frederick Wehr, director of development 
at Goucher, said that although the girls’ 
school has “not been badly burned yet,” 
tuition will reach $3,500 this year, up $300. 


FREE TRADE AND FAIR TRADE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, in the 
growing debate over U.S. trade policy in 
both this and the other body, the local 
news media has cried foul at the very 
mention of quota legislation. 

Protectionism, they call it, although 
the legislation proposed would not stop 
or severely limit imports but merely set 
some reasonable levels above which im- 
ports could be controlled if found to be 
injuring a domestic industry or its work- 
ers. 

This issue has been debated for a good 
many years and the most recent liberali- 
zation of U.S. trade laws was in 1962 
when the Trade Expansion Act was 
passed. 

Since then we have proceeded to ne- 
gotiate away what little protection our 
industry and agriculture had left, and 
the free traders keep crying for elimina- 
tion of all barriers. 

They would force American industry 
and agriculture to compete with products 
from all over the world with little or no 
customs tariffs or quota limitations on 
amounts that could be brought into the 
country. 

Free trade advocates claim that any 
such quota laws, or even the authority 
granted the President to impose such 
quotas, would bring on an epidemic of 
retaliation by our trading partners in 
Europë, Japan and other parts of the 
world. 

The Washington Post in its frenzy 
said that the President must veto the 
trade bill as tentatively approved by the 
House Ways and Means Committee; that 
the bill would make a major contribution 
to inflation; chill prospects for continued 
expansion of world trade, and abuse the 
interest of many trading partners among 
both developed and less developed coun- 
tries. The Post was almost frantic when 
the committee included an amendment 
on oil. 

Blazoned across their front page were 
three top stories—all on oil and its evils 
as imagined by the publishers of the 
Post. A story more than 10 years old was 
dragged out of their morgue and dusted 
off for resurrection. Even at the time of 
the alleged incident or since the time 
of the incident, any connection with the 
oil import program it attempted to con- 
demn was so remote as to be absurd. 

Their contention that the oil import 
quota system was costing the American 
consumer billions of dollars a year for 
petroleum products did not take into 
account the fact that foreign oil from 
the Middle East and North Africa now 
costs more delivered to U.S. east or west 
coast ports than domestic oil. And were 
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the tariff plan the Post advocates in 
effect, another $1.35 per barrel could be 
added to that price. 

But even should the Middle East sit- 
uation stabilize and world oil prices go 
back to former levels, is it really a 
bargain? 

Inasmuch as England and Western 
Europe are largely dependent upon Mid- 
dle East and North African oil, recent 
events that have resulted in skyrocket- 
ing tanker rates and curtailed supplies 
have already caused higher gasoline and 
heating oil prices there. Fortunately, the 
United States is not largely dependent 
on these sources, but the effects are being 
felt and may result in shortages and 
higher prices this winter if the situation 
continues or worsens. 

England and Europe are searching for 
oil and gas in the North Sea and can 
appreciate the prospects of more de- 
pendable sources. 

In an editorial last year, the Finan- 
cial Times of London commented on the 
Libyan coup: 

So far, at least, the change of regime 
seems to have been carried through peace- 
fully and the British Government's speedy 
decision to recognize the new government 
was a wise one in circumstances where the 
Arab radicals have been trying to associate 
Britain with the deposed King Idris. The 
oil has also continued to flow. It is to be 
hoped that this state of affairs continues. 
However, the coup has once again demon- 
strated the fundamental instability and po- 
litical unreliability of the countries on which 
Britain and most of the rest of the indus- 
trialized world, apart from the U.S., depend 
for oil. 

Secondly, security of supply should be 
given a higher priority than cheapness. In 
the short run, this means that no one coun- 
try should be allowed to secure a dominant 
position among Britain’s suppliers. In the 
longer run it may mean that if relatively 
expensive oil is discovered either in Europe's 
offshore water, or elsewhere—the Canadian 
Arctic, for instance—in a politically secure 
country, it should be exploited to our advan- 
tage if at all possible, even if it is more 
expensive than oil from the Middle East and 
North Africa. 


So itis amazing to me, in view of recent 
events that have boosted some foreign 
oil prices above our own, that some of 
our own news media, economists and 
ecologists are not more concerned with 
more dependable sources of supply—even 
if it is more expensive than oil from the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

Dr. Wilson Laird, Director of the Office 
of Oil and Gas of the Department of the 
Interior, was a U.S. delegate last month 
to the NATO Petroleum Planning Com- 
mittee Conference in Brussels. 

Laird, whose office is responsible for 
emergency petroleum planning, reported 
that tanker rates from the Persian Gulf 
to the east coast rose last week to $3.30 
per barrel. 

In May of 1967, before the Suez Canal 
was closed, the average spot tanker 
freight cost was 52 cents a barrel. By 
July, following the 6-day war, the spot 
rate hit $2.72. The lowest it ever got back 
to after that was 86 cents in April 1969. 

By April of this year, just before the 
shutdown of Tapline halted the flow of 
500,000 barrels per day of Saudi Arabian 
oil to the Mediterranean, the rate had 
climbed back up to $1.69 per barrel. The 
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subsequent closure of Tapline, plus the 
cutback in production in Libya, brought 
the rate to $3.30 as of last week, Laird 
said. 

Before the most recent Libyan cut- 
back, Laird reported, there was a “very 
delicately balanced but still feasible, 
relationship between shipping availabil- 
ity and requirement.” 

The problem is still workable, in his 
view, for the time being. But things are 
getting tighter, and the future looks 
ominous as relations between Arab na- 
tions and Israel worsen. 

The Interior official noted that the 
United States is importing only about 
314 percent of its total oil supply from 
Arab nations, about the same as in 1967. 
Then, as now, East Coast refineries de- 
pended on Arab sources for about 20 
percent of inputs. 

But the loss of this supply, he warned 
would have serious local and regional 
problems—more serious than the bare 
figures suggest. 

There is another difference between 
our ability to respond to an oil crisis 
today and the capability we had in 
1967. 

Laird pointed out: 

Then, the fields in Texas and Louisiana 
were able to increase production by a mil- 
lion barrels per day over a period of 7 
weeks. This adequately supplied our own 
requirements and eventually made 25 mil- 
lion barrels available to Canada and West- 
ern Europe. 

Today, however, production in Texas and 
Louisiana is already well above the peak 
rates achieved in August 1967. We are 
caught in a bind between steadily rising 
production rates and declining productive 
capacity. 


Also, a report just completed by FPC 
shows gathering-line bottlenecks would 
prevent use of 523,000 barrels per day 
in spare productive capacity in an 
emergency. 

Laird said the Government does not 
yet know the implications of the take- 
over of company marketing and distri- 
bution facilities by the Libyan Govern- 
ment earlier this month. He added: 

It doesn't take a detailed assessment, how- 
ever, to know that this bodes no good for 
the future. 


Late in June, Laird reported, the 
petroleum security subcommittee met 
with representatives of the Office of Oil 
and Gas, and other Federal agencies, to 
consider requirements and supply for 
national security. 

A classified report of the committee's 
finding has gone to the Department of 
Defense. Laird said: 

So we continue to watch and wait as the 


thunder continues to roll out of the Middle 
East. 


But oil is only one part of the fight 
over trade legislation, although by far 
the most important because of national 
security implications. The bill started out 
as a textile quota bill but is now being 
called a Christmas tree bill. Some are 
saying that import quotas are not in the 
interest of the United States. Others are 
Saying that addition of anything other 
than quotas to protect their own regional 
industries are not in the interest of pass- 
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ing the bill, as it was at first reported as 
tentatively approved. 

I would think the New Englanders who 
attacked the oil amendment in the bill 
would, in view of the prices now prevail- 
ing for oil from the Middle East, now 
favor the amendment which would assure 
that the imports would continue to come 
in under quotas and not be further in- 
creased by a proposed $1.35 a barrel 
tariff. The tariff is presently 10 cents a 
barrel. That oil would now be costing 
more than $5.60 a barrel rather than the 
$4.25-$4.75 it has been delivering for. 
And that compares with a domestic de- 
livered price of about $3.75 a barrel. 

One of the real trade experts in Wash- 
ington, D.C., O. R. Strackbein, president 
of the Nation-Wide Committee on Im- 
port-Export Policy, has recently made a 
study of the effects of import quotas on 
domestic prices. His study, I believe, 
pretty well refutes the arguments that oil 
product prices and prices of other prod- 
ucts under import quota control have 
risen at a rate higher than the price 
index for all commodities. 

I have been attempting to convince 
some of my good friends and colleagues 
of this fact for sometime now, and I 
hope Mr. Strackbein’s review will be more 
convincing than my argument apparently 
has been. He includes a number of prod- 
ucts including textiles in his study. I ask 
unanimous consent that Mr. Strackbein’s 
letter to me and his review of import 
quotas and prices be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE NATIONWIDE COMMITTEE 
ON IMPORT-EXPORT POLICY, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1970. 
Hon, CLIFFORD HANSEN, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLIFF: I thought you might be inter- 
ested in the attached account of prices on 
products that are under import limitation 
by quota or similar device. 

The record is rather surprising, consider- 
ing the general impression created by col- 
umnists, editorial writers, etc., to the effect 
that import quotas mean gouging of con- 
sumers, 

In the paper I did not trace. beef prices 
since 1964, which was the year the import 
ceiling was established. From 1964 when the 
average price was 18.00 the price for the first 
half of 1970 was 27.78, representing an in- 
crease of 54:3 %. This looks like a sure case of 
the effect of an import limitation. However, 
the price of hogs rose from 14.80 in 1964 to 
24.87 for the first six months of 1970. This 
was an increase of 68.0%. Yet, pork was not 
subject to an import limitation. 

The data are from the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Once more, the theory of import restriction 
as a price stimulus is not borne out. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely, 


O. R. STRACKBEIN, 
President. 


IMPORT QUOTAS AND PRICES—A REVIEW 


(By O. R. Strackbein, president, the Nation- 
wide Committee on Import-Export Policy, 
July 6, 1970) 

A constant patter of comment tells us 
that import quotas will raise domestic prices 
of the products that are the subject of such 
quotas. 
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It should be possible to test the soundness 
of this unsubstantiated theory. To do so we 
should trace the wholesale price trends of 
products that are “protected” by import 
quotas compared with the price trend in 
general and the price on particular products 
that are not so “protected.” 


PETROLEUM 


A favorite whipping boy is oil, or petro- 
leum. An import quota was established in 
1958, first on a voluntary basis, followed by 
a mandatory quota, effective March 1959. 

The wholesale price of refined petroleum 
products expressed in an index form, where 
1957-59 equals 100 had risen to only 100.3 in 
1968 and 101.8 in 1969. A very recent rise 
carried the level to 104.2 in May 1970. 

This compared with an index for all com- 
modities, where 1957-59 again is 100, of 108.8 
in 1968, 113.0 in 1969 and 116.8 for May 1970. 

“All commodities,” of course, include those 
on which we have import quotas. Therefore 
it will be desirable to compare the refined 
petroleum price level with that of other prod- 
ucts that are not subject to an import quota. 
If we select another fuel, namely, coal, which 
has no import quota and should therefore 
not be free to move upward in price because 
it is not “protected,” we find a sharp con- 
trast. The wholesale price index had reached 
107.1 in 1968, rose to 116.2 in 1969 and zoomed 
to 146.9 in May 1970. 

Surely if there were an import quota on 
coal, the quota would be blamed for this run- 
away price. Obviously other factors were at 
work, 

We find, in other words, that the whole- 
sale price of refined petroleum increased dis- 
tinctly less than wholesale prices of all com- 
modities and very much less than the price 
of its competing energy fuel, namely, coal. 
(For confirmation, see Survey of Current 
Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
June 1970, p. S-8.) 


COTTON TEXTILES 


Another product that is the subject of an 
import quota or its equivalent is cotton tex- 
tiles. An arrangement was made with Japan 
alone, effective January 1, 1957, whereby that 
country restricted its cotton textile exports 
to this country. This arrangement was super- 
seded October 1, 1961 with the so-called 
Long-Term Arrangement negotiated under 
GATT. This arrangement covered some 30 
countries and about 90% of our total cotton 
textile imports. 

The wholesale price of cotton products 
(1957-59 equaling 100) was 105.2 in 1968. 
In 1969 it remained at 105.2 and in May 1970 
stood at 105.8 

Once more we encounter a very moderate 
price rise compared with the general com- 
modity wholesale price-level, which, as we 
saw, had risen to 116.8 in May 1970. (Refer- 
ence: same, p. S-9.) 

Wool products, which are not under quota 
restrictions, had an index level of 103.7 in 
1968, compared with 105.2 for cotton prod- 
ucts or only 1.5 below cotton products. The 
index rose to 104.6 in 1969 but fell to 103.8 
by May 1970. It thus stood only 0.1 higher 
in May 1970 than in 1968. In ‘the case of 
cotton products the increase from 1968 to 
May 1970 was only 0.6. Thus there was little 
to choose between the wholesale price move- 
ment in cotton and woolen products. Yet the 
one was under an import quota or its equiva- 
lent while the other was not. 

In the case of man-made fiber textile prod- 
ucts there was a decline in wholesale prices 
since 1957-59, accounted for by increased 
productivity. The index stood at 90.8 in 1968 
and moved lower to 89.5 in May 1970. 

The downward trend of man-made fiber 
textile products has been of long standing. 
Measured on the 1947-59 base, as compared 
with the 1957-59 base as used here, the 
wholesale price in 1959 had already declined 
to 81.1. This was before imports reached a 
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significant volume. Thus the further price 
decline on the 1957-59 base to 89.5 in 1970 
merely represented a continuation of the 
cost reduction process that had already 
dropped prices in the decade of 1949-59 by 
nearly 20%. (Survey of Current Business, 
October 1961, p. S-8). 

There is nothing in this record to show 
that the price of cotton textiles rose as a re- 
sult of the import limitation. In any event 
the price increase through May 1970 was 
comparatively modest, lagging distinctly be- 
hind the general commodity wholesale price 
index. 

In a pamphlet recently issued by the United 
States-Japan Trade Council it is asserted 
(p. 10) that “Textile Quotas Would Have 
Slight Benefit but Very High Cost.” 

“In sum,” it says, "proposed textile quotas 
would be enormously costly to the United 
States. 

“Quotas would accelerate inflation, raising 
clothing prices to consumers. 

“They would boomerang against U.S. ex- 
port sales and harm the economies of port 
cities,” etc. 

Against this cry of alarm, the wholesale 
price trend of cotton textiles of the past ten 
years while these products have been under 
import limitation, stands as a complete re- 
buttal. 

SUGAR 

Yet another product that is under import 
quota control is sugar. This quota has been 
in effect antedating World War II. 

In 1955 the retail price of sugar was 10.4¢ 
per lb. Ten years later (1965) the price was 
11.8¢. In 1968 the price was 12.5¢. In 1969 it 
was 12.7¢ and in April 1970 it was 13.4¢. In 15 
years the retail price increased only 28.8%. 
(Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1969, Table 
512, p. 350; and Survey of Current Business, 
June 1970, p. S-29.) Compare this increase in 
retail sugar prices since 1955 with the all- 
consumer price increase of 34.6% on the 


1957-59 base, a period during which all food 
prices rose 32.4% —also a period during which 
public transportation cost rose 66.6%, medi- 


cal care 63.6%. Keeping in mind that 1955, 
the base of our retail sugar price, antedated 
the index base of 1957-59 by several years, it 
is clear that the consumer paid distinctly less 
for sugar in terms of price increase than he 
paid for consumer goods in general, or for 
food in general, and much less than for 
transportation and medical care which were 
not pinched in point of supply by an im- 
port quota. 

It follows that the sugar quota also cannot 
be used to demonstrate that import quotas 
raise prices unreasonably, or even as much 
as the rise in other prices. 


WHEAT 


Wheat is under a severe import restriction 
that permits less that 1% of domestic pro- 
duction to be imported, in pursuance of a 
limitation imposed under Sec. 22 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act in 1941. 

The price of wheat (hard winter, No. 2, 
Kansas City) has fallen quite sharply in re- 
cent years. The price per bushel was $2.22 in 
1950. In 1955 the price was $2.25. By 1960 
the price had dropped to $2.00. In 1968 it 
had sunk to $1.46 per bushel, and in May 
1970 it was $1.53. 

Corn is not the subject of an import quota. 
The 1950 price (yellow, No. 2, Chicago) was 
$1.50 per bushel, In 1955 the price was down 
to $1.41. The decline, as in the case of wheat, 
continued. In 1960 it stood at $1.15; in 1968 
it was $1.14 and in May 1970 it was $1.30 
(yellow, No. 3, Chicago. The difference from 
No. 2 is very slight, as note, that in 1968 the 
price of No. 2 in Chicago was $1.14 while that 
of No. 3 was $1.11). (See Statistical Abstract 
of the U.S., 1969, Table 504, p. 343; and Sur- 
vey of Current Business, June 1970, p. S-27.) 

Comparing the price trend in wheat with 
that: in corn we find that from 1950 to May 
1970 the price of wheat dropped 31% while 
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that of corn dropped only 13%. Yet it was 
wheat and not corn that was “protected” by 
an import quota. The wheat price dropped 
over, twice as much in the 20 years as the 
price of corn. 

Since 1960 the price of wheat dropped from 
$2.00 per bushel to $1.53 in May 1970, a de- 
cline of 23%. The price of corn, by contrast, 
rose from $1.15 per bushel in 1960 to $1.30 in 
May 1970. This was an increase of 13%. Thus 
while the price of the “protected’’ wheat 
dropped 23%, that of corn which was not 
under an import quota, rose 13%. 

In comparison with other commodities the 
price of both wheat and corn has dropped 
while the other prices rose rather sharply, 
especially in recent years. 


RAW COTTON 


The price of raw cotton has also declined. 
The decline was greater than that of wheat 
and corn, dropping from some 36¢ per Ib. 
to some 22¢, or by more than 38%. Yet raw 
cotton imports are limited under Sec: 22 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to a quan- 
tity less than 5% of domestic production. 
(Statistical Abstract of the U.S., 1969, Table 
505, p. 344.) (There is some difficulty in 
reconciling the Statistical Abstract prices 
with those in the Survey of Current Business, 
but the discrepancy is not sufficient to de- 
stroy the value of the comparisons). 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


With a base of 1957-59 equaling 100, the 
wholesale price index of dairy products stood 
at 94.0 in 1955, at 105.0 in 1960. In recent 
years the price rose to 118.5 in 1966, to 127.7 
in 1968 and on to 135.4 in May 1970. This was 
an increase of 29% since 1960, and compares 
with an increase since 1960 of 18.6% in whole- 
sale price of “Farm Products, Foods and 
Feeds,” which, of course, includes grains, on 
which the price, as we have seen, dropped 
considerably. 

Dairy products enjoy an import limitation 
under Sec. 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, and the price increase has outpaced that 
of other farm products, as mentioned, but 
did not outpace wholesale prices of many 
other products. Dairying has declined quite 
sharply per capita. Milk produced on farms 
was less than 1% higher in 1968 than in 1950, 
despite the considerable increase in popula- 
tion. The number of cows and heifers kept for 
milk declined by more than 50%. Unques- 
tionably these factors have influenced the 
price of dairy products much more than the 
import quota. 

The wholesale price of agricultural machin- 
ery and equipment on an index base of 100 
for 1957-59 rose to 137.4 by May 1970. There 
is no import quota on this machinery and 
equipment. Moreover, agricultural imple- 
ments are duty free! If imports exert such 
a salutary effect on prices the effect must 
have failed in this instance. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing recitation can leave little 
doubt that import quotas have not led to 
higher prices; indeed, quite the opposite. 
With the exception of dairy products, with 
respect to which other powerful factors, such 
as the public acceptance of oleomargarine, 
played a large part, the prices on products 
that are “protected” by import quotas have 
lagged distinctly behind average prices and 
far behind prices on some other products that 
were under no import quota limitation. 

The cry that the imposition of import 
quotas would be costly to consumers is un- 
founded, and those who continue to raise the 
cry are guilty of misleading the public. 


Mr. HANSEN. In joining with my New 
England colleagues recently in cospon- 
soring textile quota legislation, I said, 
among other things, that another fallacy 
in the free-trade philosophy is the argu- 
ment that quota legislation is ‘‘protec- 
tionist.” They say that the American 
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consumer is entitled to the prices at 
which foreign producers are able to sell 
their wares in this country. 

The notion that imports should be 
given priority over domestic production 
tothe extent of bulldozing the jobs of 
our workers out of the way and leaving 
it up to us to pick up the pieces and 
repair the wreckage of a system of ad- 
justment assistance is a wholly unjusti- 
fiable philosophy, and represents an 
amazingly harsh attitude in point of 
public policy. I doubt that a New York 
City textile worker would be willing to 
trade his job for a relief check in order 
to buy a cheaper shirt made in Japan. 

That foreign producers should be able 
to pay wages that would be illegal in this 
country and then build a destructive 
trade on that basis with the blessing of 
our Government, seems incredible. Yet 
that is the basic philosophy of ad- 
justment assistance. It proceeds on the 
wholly untenable assumption that if an 
American producer cannot compete with 
imports he is necessarily inefficient. He 
is guilty without trial and must take the 
consequences. Yet, on a relative effi- 
ciency basis, which is to say, output per 
man-hour or per man-year, American 
industry continues to lead the world. 
This lead is shrinking, however, and the 
low foreign wages combined with rising 
foreign technological productivity pro- 
duces the foreign competitive advantage. 

We cannot hope to hold our own in- 
dustrially in this type of competitive 
climate. The fact of our competitive de- 
feat from the persistence of lower for- 
eign wages can no longer be concealed 
by slight-of-hand statistics. The trend 
of rising imports will force a recasting 
of our obsolete trade policy. 

As further evidence of the need for 
realistic revision of U.S. trade Policy, 
the figures recently released by the U.S. 
Department of Commerce show a sub- 
stantial and continuing deficit in the 
U.S. balance of payments for the first 
quarter of 1970. That deficit last year 
amounted to $7 billion and at the rate 
reported for the first quarter, may well 
exceed the 1969 figure by the end of this 
year. 

But even these figures do not tell the 
whole story. Figures used by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce include foreign aid 
shipments as exports and show imports 
at their foreign value without including 
ocean freight, insurance, and other 
charges. This practice is contrary to that 
of nearly all other leading nations and 
results in an understatement of actual 
costs of our imports by some 10 percent. 

Mr. President, this country has been 
generous in assisting other nations, in 
financing the rebuilding of Europe and 
Japan after World War II, in furnishing 
the technology, money, and even man- 
power to many so-called emerging na- 
tions to establish agriculture and in- 
dustry of their own: The next step has 
been that we are then expected to furnish 
the market for whatever it is they pro- 
duce—shoes, textiles, oil, beef, electronic 
components, steel, and so forth. 

Measured in relation to exports of all 
other countries American exports includ- 
ing foreign aid have lost ground in re- 
cent years. This means simply that ex- 
ports from other countries have expand- 
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ed more rapidly than U.S. exports. In 
turn this suggests that their goods are 
more competitively priced in world 
markets. In 1960 our share of world ex- 
ports was 15 percent; in 1967 it was 14.5 
percent. Had our exports in 1967 enjoyed 
the same proportion of world exports as 
in 1960 we would have exported $4.6 bil- 
lion more in 1967 than we did export or 
$35.8 billion instead of $31.2. 

The irrefutable fact is that we are in 
a weak competitive position in world 
markets and in our own market vis-a-vis 
imports. 

The trend since 1960 is unmistakable. 
A trade policy that was based on com- 
petitive conditions as they existed before 
1960 is no longer in focus. It is unrealistic. 

What does our weak competitive posi- 
tion suggest with respect to our trade 
policy? s 

The problem of import competition 
would be more acute than it is were it not 
for the $30 billion annual boost to our 
economy provided by the Vietnam in- 
volvement. Since our tariff has been cut 
to an ineffective level without present 
hope of reversal, some other instrument 
for control of our market and employ- 
ment erosion attributable to imports 
must be provided. 

Enactment of this legislation would 
provide assurance that imports, despite 
their cost advantage resulting from lower 
wages, will not be allowed to run wild and 
thus disrupt industry after industry. In- 
stead of relying on first aid ministration 
in the form of adjustment assistance, the 
injury to our employment and industrial 
expansion would be controlled ahead of 
time. Imports would not be awarded the 
right of eminent domain in our market, 
but would be given the opportunity to 
grow in proportion to domestic consump- 
tion. 

We face an opportunity to adopt a 
trade policy that would achieve the un- 
doubted benefits of world trade without 
incurring its unfair and destructive im- 
pact on a widening front. 

And I hope, Mr. President, that my col- 
leagues from New England will recognize 
the fact that oil imports last year—con- 
trolled and uncontrolled—ran at the rate 
of almost 30 percent of domestic produc- 
tion. This is twice the rate of 15 percent 
in the proposed Ways and Means bill 
which would direct a study by the Tariff 
Commission to determine whether an in- 
dustry or its workers were being injured 
and whether the President should invoke 
quotas. 

IT hope my good friends from New Eng- 
land will realize that oil workers in the 31 
oil-producing States have already been 
injured by imports that have affected 
the rate’of exploration and development 
of new sources of supply to insure our 
continued self-sufficiency in case unde- 
pendable sources should be cut off as, 
indeed, they have been recently. The Sen- 
ators and Representatives from these 31 
States are acutely aware of the effects of 
oil imports’ on our domestic producing 
industry, particularly the small inde- 
pendent operator who, in the past, has 
been responsible for the discovery of 
about three-fourths of U.S. reserves of 
both oil and gas. 

If my good New England friends ex- 
pect the support of those who represent 
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the 31 oil-producing States, they should 
certainly have as much concern for the 
workers in the oil- and gas-producing in- 
dustry as their own textile, shoe, elec- 
tronic, and sporting goods workers and 
their fishing industry. 

Actually, none of those industries or 
their products could seriously affect the 
national security of the Nation should 
we become overly dependent on foreign 
substitutes or, at least, not to the ex- 
tent that a cutoff of oil would mean to 
the entire U.S. economy. 

And, Mr, President, I keep reading in 
the Washington Post and the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of the billions of dollars 
the mandatory oil import program has 
cost U.S. consumers—some $5 billion a 
year according to the report of the ma- 
jority of the Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Import Control. 

This charge is patently absurd and 
based on assumptions not even recom- 
mended by the majority of the task force. 
Other studies, Mr. President, have come 
to the conclusion that the program ac- 
tually has had a net benefit to the Na- 
tion. One eminent economist recently 
analyzed this assumption in the Oil & 
Gas Journal. I ask unanimous consent 
that the analysis made by Dr. Richard J. 
Gonzalez, “Fiction and Fact,” be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FICTION AND FACT 
(By Richard J. Gonzalez) 
THE FICTION 

Oil-import controls cost $5 billion a year 
and there is very little offset against, this 
cost for the benefits to consumers and to na- 
tional security. 

THE FACT 

The costs and benefits of oil-import con- 
trols can be calculated only on the basis 
of assumptions about what might happen 
if much more imported oil were used. 

Since foreign oil can be delivered to the 
East Coast and West Coast for less than do- 
mestic crude ojl, the conclusion is frequent- 
ly drawn that consumers could save billions 
of dollars through removal of import controls 
on the erroneous assumption that everything 
elsé would. remain the same. 

Estimates that oil-import controls costs 
consumers about $5 billion a year appear 
absurd in relation to total value of U.S. crude- 
oil production of $10.3 billion in 1969. They 
are erroneous because they fail to evaluate 
(1) differences in transportation costs, (2) 
the effect on U.S. exploration and supply, (3) 
the higher prices for domestic natural gas 
that would result, (4) true economic costs to 
the nation, and (5) the benefits from the 
control program. 

Domestic crude delivered to the East Coast 
is put at a disadvantage relative to foreign 
crude because it must be moved in Amer- 
ican-flag tankers. Under current construction 
and labor costs, use of American-flag tank- 
ers may cost twice as much as. foreign- 
flag tankers. 

Thus, if security requires that all oil sup- 
plies to the East Coast, including imports, be 
moved in American-flag tankers, the cost 
saving from foreign oil for the East Coast 
could decrease by 50% from $1.50 to $0.76/ 
bbl. This is based on a 100% increase in the 
transportation. cost for foreign oil. 

But assuming that national security is ig- 
nored and domestic oil is.moved-in foreign- 
flag tankers, the. cost saving would decrease 
by 15% from $1.50 to $1.28/bbl if the cost 
of moving oil from the Gulf Coast to the East 
Coast drops 50%. 3 
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With import controls gone, it’s most likely 
that foreign oil will not remain low-priced. 
A flood of foreign oil.into this country would 
close down U.S. exploration and domestic re- 
serves would dwindle as a result (Fiction- 
Fact, June 15), The tremendous demand thus 
imposed on Free World sources of oil inevita- 
bly would drive up the price of this oil. 

Exploration for natural gas also would de- 
cline and the only way this could be averted 
would be an increase in the price of gas (Fic- 
tion-Fact, July 6). The price increase neces- 
sary to support exploration would erode any 
savings from imported oil by 40 to 70%. 

There also are economic benefits from 
higher-priced domestic oil. The estimated cost 
to consumers of domestic vs. foreign oil is not 
a total loss the economy. 

The report of Charles River Associates 
showed that cost to the nation is only 20- 
25% of the estimated cost to consumers from 
oil import controls, 

Consider this situation then: if higher gas 
costs offset 50% of the assumed consumer 
savings from removing oil-import controls, 
and if only 20% of this cost reflects the real 
economic loss, then the widely quoted $5 bil- 
lion consumer cost becomes a true cost to 
the nation of $500 million a year, an entirely 
different order of magnitude. 

One very tangible benefit for the gas in- 
dustry and consumers deserves emphasis, Gas 
reserves on the Continental Shelf were esti- 
mated at 34 trillion cu ft on Jan. 1, 1968, 
and these reserves are being produced at 
about 5% a year. So, about 1.7 trillion cu 
ft of gas produced in 1968, or 9% of do- 
mestic supply, resulted from offshore devel- 
opments that would have been nonexistent 
but for oil-import controls, If these supplies 
of gas had not been available, consumers 
would have been forced to use less desirable 
and more expensive fuels. 


Mr. HANSEN. In addition to this, Mr. 
President, those who demand more im- 
ports from Canada certainly must not 
realize that Canada is a net importer of 
oil herself and is affected by price fluc- 
tuations, such as the sudden escalation 
of the cost of oil from the Middle East 
and North Africa. 

Most. of Canadian production is in 
her western provinces, but most of her 
refining capacity is in her eastern prov- 
inces. Canada has no pipeline connec- 
tions from her own producing areas to 
her eastern refineries. She imports as 
much oil as she exports to the United 
States and the price of that imported oil 
has suddenly gone up. Canada. may, if 
this situation continues or worsens, find 
it to her advantage to use her own oil 
when the price differential disappears or 
becomes a minus rather than the plus it 
has been. 

I do not mean to say that we should 
not develop a common energy policy 
with Canada whichis, undoubtedly, our 
most secure source. But what I do want 
to point out is that Canada will certain- 
ly take care of her own needs first in an 
emergency, such as the 1967 embargo of 
Middle East and North African oil that 
followed the Arab-Israel war. 

And I cannot conceive of the Canadi- 
ans gazing benignly across the border as 
the U.S. Treasury rakes off a fat tariff 
for their oil without taking a cut for 
themselves. That's another fallacy of the 
academically inspired tariff proposal. 
With the ups and downs of tanker rates 
and the uncertainties of tomorrow in 
North Africa and the Middle East, we 
can be thankful that there were some 
who could foresee the risks involved in 
the task force—majority—proposal, and 
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that, finally, others are realizing that 
cheap foreign oil will remain cheap only 
so long as we do not have to depend on 
it. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION DI- 

G THE SECRETARY OF 

THE SENATE TO MAKE CORREC- 

TIONS IN THE ENROLLMENT OF 
S. 2601 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, at the request of the senior Sen- 
ator from Maryland (Mr. Typincs), I 
call up Senate Concurrent Resolution 
75, which is at the desk, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. The purpose 
of the concurrent resolution is to make 
certain technical corrections in the bill 
which was passed yesterday in the con- 
ference report on S. 2601. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrROXMIRE). The concurrent resolution 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) 
directing the Secretary of the State to 
make corrections in the enrollment of 
5. 2601. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 75) was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. REs. 75 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 2601), to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, to revise 
the procedures for handling juveniles in the 
District of Columbia, to codify title 23 of the 
District. of Columbia Code, and for other 
purposes, the Secretary of the Senate shall 
make the following corrections: 

(1) In the third sentence of the proposed 
section 11—1527(a) (3) of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code (as contained in section 111 of 
the bill), strike out “subsections (a) and 
(b)” and insert in lieu thereof ‘‘subsection 
(a) or (b)”. 

(2) In section 144 of the bill, renumber 
the paragraphs which follow the first para- 
graph (12) of such section as paragraphs 
(13), (14), (15), (16), and (17), respec- 
tively. 

(3) In section 145(f) of the bill, renumber 
the paragraph which follows paragraph (13) 
of such section as paragraph (14). 

(4) In section 156 of the bill, reletter the 
subsections of such section which follow sub- 
section (f) of such section as subsections 
(g) and (h), respectively. 

(5) In section 157(c) of the bill, designate 
the undesignated paragraph that follows 
Paragraph (1)(B) of such section as para- 
graph (2). 

(6) In section 163 of the bill, reletter sub- 
sections (j) and (k) as subsections (i) and 
(j), respectively. 

(7) In the proposed section 23-561 (b) (1) 
of the District of Columbia Code (as con- 
tained in section 210(a) of the bill), strike 
out “subsection (a) of” in the last sentence. 

(8) In the proposed section 23-563(b) of 
the District of Columbia Code (as contained 
in section 210(a) of the bill), strike out “No” 
at the beginning of such section and insert 
in lieu thereof “A”. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I won- 
der if the distinguished acting majority 
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leader would give us some indication of 
the program for Monday and the coming 
week. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. The Sen- 
ate will shortly adjourn until 12 noon on 
Monday next. As I recall, no Senators 
have secured special orders to speak on 
Monday morning. We will have a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, after which the Senate will 
again proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business, the military 
procurement bill. It is my understanding 
the Senate will be debating this measure 
for some time. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Confer- 
ence reports on various measures may be 
brought up from time to time, but this 
will be worked out by the leadership on 
both sides. 

Mr. HANSEN. I thank the Senator. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, 
JULY 27, 1970 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
12 noon on Monday next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 26 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, July 27, 1970, 
at 12 noon. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 24, 1970: 

FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 

Robert Wells, of Kansas, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for a term of 7 years from July 1, 1970, vice 
Kenneth A. Cox, term expired. 

Sherman Unger, of Ohio, to be a member 
of the Federal Communications Commission 
for the unexpired term of 7 years from 
July 1, 1964, vice Robert Wells. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 24, 1970: 

OFFICE OF TELECOMMUNICATIONS POLICY 

Clay T. Whitehead, of California, to be Di- 
rector of the Office of Telecommunications 
Policy. 

U.S. AIR FORCE 

The following officer to be pleced on the 
retired list in the grade of lieutenant gen- 
eral, under the provisions of section 8962, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 

Lt. Gen. John S. Hardy MEZZE R 
(major general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

U.S. ARMY 

The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
importance and responsibility designed by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To. be lieutenant general 

Maj. Gen. John MacNair Wright, Jr., 

EZA U.S. Army. 


The following-named officer under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 


section 3066, to be assigned to a position of 
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importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 


To be lieutenant general 


Maj. Gen. Edward Leon Rowny, REZZA 
E U.S. Army. 

The following-named officers to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title, United States Code 
section 3962: 


To be lieutenant general 


Lt. Gen. Ferdinand Thomas Unger, EEM 
EZZ Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Frank Joseph Sackton Rasa 
Army of the United States (major gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

U.S. Navy 

Rear Adm. Fred G. Bennett, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 

Rear Adm. Dick H. Guinn, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as Chief of Naval Personnel 
for a term of 4 years, pursuant to title 10, 
United States Code, section 5141. 

Rear Adm. Dick H: Guinn, U.S. Navy, hav- 
ing been designated for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 

Rear Adm. Ralph Weymouth, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United State Code, section 5231, for appoint- 
ment to the grade of vice admiral while so 
serving. 

Vice Adm. Ralph W. Cousins, U.S. Navy, 
having been designated for commands and 
other duties determined by the President to 
be within the contemplation of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for ap- 
pointment to the grade of admiral while so 
serving. 

Rear Adm. Gerald E. Miller, U.S. Navy, hav- 
ing been designated for commands and other 
duties determined by the President to be 
within the contemplation of title 10, United 
States Code, section 5231, for appointment to 
the grade of vice admiral while so serving. 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION 


Colston A. Lewis, of Virginia, to be a mem- 
ber of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission for the remainder of the term 
expiring July 1, 1972. 


In THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning Gasper V. 
Abene, to be major, and ending Mary H. 
Yeakel, to ‘be major, which nominations were 
received by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 9, 1970; and 

The nominations beginning Darrel. W. 
Basom, to be major, and ending Wiley W. 
Walker, to be major, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 13, 
1970. 

IN THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Ralph P. Aben- 
ante, to be chief warrant officer, W-3, and 
ending Teresa Caruso, to be lieutenant 
(junior grade), which nominations were re- 
ceived by the Senate and appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on July 9, 1970. 


IN THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


The nominations beginning Charles M. 
Bowyer, to be medical director, and ending 
Steven A. Coppola, to be senior assistant 
health services officer, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on June 22, 1970. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


A GREAT AMERICAN, SPEAKER 
JOHN W. McCORMACK, SPEAKS 
OUT ON AMERICA: TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
in the current issue of U.S. News & World 
Report, there is an extensive and excel- 
lent interview with one of the great 
Americans of our time—one of the great 
congressional leaders of all time—our be- 
loved Speaker, JoHN W. McCormack. 

In this interview and article Speaker 
McCormack, speaking from the histori- 
cal perspective of 42 years as a Member 
of the House, recalls famous events and 
comments upon their effect and impact. 

Speaker McCormack, for example, 
gave capsule impressions of our famous 
Presidents who served during his own 
service as Congressman. 

These are his comments: 

President Franklin D. Roosevelt—“The 
country needed strong leadership and he 
provided it.” 

President Harry S. Truman—‘“A man of 
strong and decisive mind and he had the 
capacity to make any decision, no matter 
how tough, that confronted him.” 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower—“Success 
as a great military leader carried that at- 
mosphere and respect for him into the 
White. House.” 

President John F. Kennedy—“A man of 
decisive mind with courage, as evidenced 
by his confrontation with Khrushchey in 
Berlin crisis and Cuban missile matter,” 

President Lyndon B. Johnson—"A man of 
vision, leadership—one of our outstanding 
Presidents.” 

President Richard M. Nixon—"“Too early to 
make an appraisal—he showed courage in 
making decision on Cambodia.” 


In reviewing the highlights of his dis- 
tinguished and remarkable career in the 
Congress, Speaker McCormack takes 
greatest pride in legislation he assisted 
in passing that has helped Americans 
realize their hopes and dreams of a bet- 
ter life. 

Such legislation includes Social Se- 
curity, minimum wage, low-cost hous- 
ing, and personal service to tens of 
thousands of other persons who sought 
his assistance. 

He concludes the interview: 

I'm very thankful that the good Lord put 
me in a position where I could serve two 
constituencies—my people back home and 
the people of the United States. 


Remarkable words by a remarkable 
man. 

Because of the great interest of my 
colleagues and the American people in 
our beloved Speaker, I insert the article 
from U.S. News & World Report in the 
RECORD: 

AMERICA: TODAY AND YESTERDAY AS SPEAKER 

MCCORMACK SEES THINGS AFTER 42 YEARS 

IN CONGRESS 


(Nore.—What real dangers confront to- 
day’s U.S.? How do they compare with the 


days when John McCormack entered Con- 
gress more than four decades ago? What les- 
sons have been learned? Mr. McCormack has 
spent more consecutive years as Speaker 
than any other man, Staff members of “U.S. 
News & World Report” interviewed the 
Speaker as he prepared for his forthcoming 
retirement at the close of this Congress.) 

Question. Mr. Speaker; how has America 
changed in the 42 years since you first came 
to Washington? 

Answer. When I came here in December, 
1928, as a young Congressman filling out an 
unexpired term, there were no serious prob- 
lems to speak of. The stock market was float- 
ing along nicely and Americans by and large 
were enjoying life. Some of us worried a lit- 
tle about an overextension in construction, 
but nobody believed that we were heading 
into a business recession that would rapidly 
develop into a deep depression. If anybody 
was worrying about foreign problems, he 
kept it pretty much to himself. 

But then the Depression did come with all 
its severe problems. Only those of us who 
actually lived through those years can know 
what they were like. The country turned to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's leadership. 

Then a notorious figure in history by the 
name of Hitler came across the horizon, and 
the questions in the field of foreign affairs 
became more and more important. Finally, 
we were attacked at Pearl Harbor and we 
got into World War II in 1941, and met the 
problem of developing our great resources 
and our manpower, military and otherwise. 

After World War II came this challenge 
that still confronts us: world unrest, with 
two great nations—Communist Russia and 
Communist China—trying to undermine 
other forms of government and further their 
own cause by any means that will serve 
their purposes. 

So, world problems have increased tremen- 
dously in importance since I first came to 
Washington in 1928. 

Question. Are you optimistic for the future 
of the U:S.? 

Answer. Let me answer this way: 

I saw what appeasement did in the '30s, 
when Britain and France let Hitler get away 
first, with the Rhineland—thinking he’d be 
satisfied—then Austria. Some of us in Amer- 
ica saw to what this arrogant aggression was 
leading. Winston Churchill in England cer- 
tainly saw what it meant, but he was like a 
voice crying in the wilderness. In those 
days before World War II, nobody agreed 
with Nazism or Hitler, but so many people in 
England and the rest of Europe and even in 
America said: ‘Well, we can live with him.” 

Today, I find that there is a tendency in 
America to misread the significance of in- 
ternational Communism and its designs up- 
on our own country. Arrogant aggression, 
whether under Nazism or under interna- 
tional Communism, isn’t something Ameri- 
cans can ignore and live with. 

Question. Is appeasement a danger to the 
U.S. today? 

Answer. I don’t think it has reached the 
stage that prevailed in the ’30s, although it’s 
traveling in that direction. You find more 
and more people are thinking and saying: 
“Well, we can live with Communism.” 

I can live with the Communists if they 
will leave other countries alone. If the people 
of the Soviet Union want to have a Com- 
munist form of government, they have a per- 
fect right to do so. But when they try to 
impose their form of government upon other 
nations—using any means, legal or illegal or 
otherwise—that is where I part with them. 

It is possible to have a Communist form of 
government and get along with non-Com- 


munist nations. We are getting along with 
Yugoslavia. it isa Communist nation, but 
also highly nationalistic. 

But the Soviet and Chinese Communists 
are just as much bent on world domination 
today as they ever were. There may be ten- 
sions between the two, but they can get 
together overnight, and they’d both like to 
see the world dominated by Communism 
with America isolated. 

Then they could fight it out to see who 
would be the No, 1 Communist nation. 

Question. Do you see the Vietnam war as 
necessary to thwart the Communist strategy 
you have outlined? 

Answer. I think you can argue whether or 
not we were justified in going in there in the 
first instance. But we are there, and we have 
to accept that fact. 

If we leave South Vietnam under terms 
which constitute a peace at any price, the 
world will know it, no matter how we try to 
sugar-coat the terms. The effect on the future 
of the United States would be disastrous, It 
would be an open invitation to every nation 
in the free world to hedge its position by 
making the best terms possible with the 
Communist powers. And the closer a country 
is to Russia or China, the more that nation 
would have to hedge. 

Few people realize that Southeast Asia is 
the first lime of defense in the Far East for 
the United States. If we are forced out, it will 
be only a short time until we will be driven 
back to a continental defense line, which is 
Hawali and Alaska. Some people can laugh 
that off. I cannot. That is why I stand for a 
just peace in South Vietnam—not peace at 
any price. 

Question. Have you supported President 
Nixon’s Southeast Asia policy generally? 

Answer. I have taken the courses of action 
that I thought were in the national interests 
of the United States. I always try to support 
the President on foreign-policy matters, 
whether he is in my party or not, I would 
expect the same if I were in the White House. 
I was next in line to the President for 14 
months after the tragic assassination of Pres- 
ident Kennedy, and while I didn’t want to 
think about those things, naturally I couldn’t 
help asking myself during that time: “Well, 
what would you do, John?” 

Question. Do you think the U.S. will be 
drawn into the Middle East conflict? 

Answer. If we vacillate—take an uncertain 
position and show a lack of firmness—that 
could happen. Whether we like it or not, the 
free world is centered upon the leadership of 
the United States. If we fail to make deci- 
sions when they must be made, we will get 
into trouble. 

I am convinced that you have to deal from 
strength when you are confronting the 
Kremlin, You can’t flinch. I think President 
John Kennedy proved that in the Cuban 
missile crisis in 1962. The Russians backed 
down then. They have problems of their own 
The people over there want to live, the same 
as we do. 

So, I say that we've got to be powerfully 
strong and firm. If there is another Pearl 
Harbor, we won't have three or four or five 
years to recover. The next war would be 
a 24-hour or 48-hour one. I do not like to 
think this way, but I am realistic. 

But, again, I am optimistic for the future. 
I can see 15, 20 years from now, with the 
changes taking place in the world, the So- 
viet Communists might be pleading with us 
to be their friend. I’m not banking on it, 
but it could happen. I want to be certain 
America is strong enough to preserve her- 
self during those 15 or 20 years. 

Question, Turning to domestic affairs, Mr. 
Speaker: The Federal Government has grown 
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tremendously during your 42 years in Con- 
gress. Has it become too: big? 

Answer. Government has got to. bring 
justice to its people. That is one of its first 
duties. As the United States has grown and 
become more and more industrial, problems 
have multiplied until they are very serious 
and challenging. 

I think we are meeting those problems 
with what I call dynamic democracy. The 
progressive legislation that ‘Congress has 
passed—tI have in mind such things as Social 
Security, minimum wage, low-cost housing, 
etc.—is necessary for social justice in our 
changing society: 

I can see in the near future where our 
problems are going to grow more and more 
as a result of advances in the field of science, 
and their impact upon the nation’s economy 
and the ability of an“individual to get a job. 
That’s why I was instrumental in establish- 
ing a Committee on Scfencté and Astronau- 
tics in the House so we could have a group 
of legislative specialists—not scientists—to 
help direct the transition that is bound to 
take ‘place. 

Question. So you feel Congress has changed 
with the times— 

Answer. Yes. The pressure of business has 
increased, the issues are more important, 
the number and scope of bills Introduced 
have risen greatly, and the importance of 
committees has grown. 

For all practical purposes, we’ve developed 
into committee government. Theoretically, 
Congress acts as a whole in enacting legisla- 
tion. But the committees have become more 
and more prominent because of the pressures 
upon members andthe legislative branch. 
That was inevitable, and it is a good thing. 

Members of the Congress who are assigned 
to a committee become deeply interested and 
dedicated to the business of that committee. 
And the staff of any committee is very, very 
important to its success. Good staff members 
are invaluable. 

Question. Does a Congressman have time 
today to serve the needs of his home district 
when he has to devote so much time to na- 
tional and international affairs? 

Answer. Well, that comes down to each 
individual. Some of us devote more time to 
study, some deyote more time to their com- 
Mittees, some to the needs of their home 
districts, t 

The great majority of the members of Con- 
gress meet the challenges and the tasks that 
confront them. They give untiringly of their 
time in committeë work, on the floor, in con- 
ferences, studying legislation—at night as 
well as during the day—studying in other 
areas—all in order to develop their thoughts 
on the important matters coming before the 
Congress, 

Question. Should there be more members 
of Congress? 

Answer. I wouldn’t recommend more mem- 
bers of the House. As far as the Senate is 
concerned, the Constitution determines its 
size; were wedded to two members from 
each of the States. 

Question. Do you think the caliber of Con- 
gressmen has improved during your service 
in the House? 

Answer. I don’t want to say that the caliber 
of members has improved over the past. I’m 
very proud of the men I serve with and I 
respect them very much. It’s not that they 
are of higher quality than members in the 
past. Rather, it’s that they rise to and meet 
the greater demands and pressures of the 
present. 

THE WAY SENIORITY REALLY WORKS 

Question. Mr. Speaker, the seniority sys- 
tem is often criticized. 

Answer. The seniority system, to begin 
with, is misunderstood. First, it is not a for- 
mal rule. It is a practice and a custom. It ap- 
plies to both parties and in both the House 
and the Senate. Now, most people don’t 
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realize that. When the chairmanship of a 
committee becOmes vacant, the Committee 
on Committees recommends to the Demo- 
cratic caucus that custom be followed and 
the`nëxt man in line—in terms of length of 
service—is ‘designated ‘as chairman. The full 
caucus ‘has the power to overturn that 
résommendation. So the caucus is the mas+ 
ter. The Committee on Committees is -the 
servant, 

Question. Does the-caucus often overrule 
the Committee on Committees, Mr. Speaker? 

Answer. No. 

Question. Has it ever? í 

Answer. Ít has. It. did in the case of a 
chairman and two or three members not long 
ago. Jt’s unnecessary to mention their names. 
But it-has been. done—and in recent. years, 
too—when a couple of men did not support 
the Democratic nominee for President, but 
openly supported the Republican nominee, 
Another case.involved the chairman of an 
important committee. 

Question. So the seniority system is some- 
times suspended— 

Answer. Yes. Very rarely, but the power 
exists. The fact that it hasn’t been done 
often doesn’t take away the power of the 
caucus to do it. 

Question. What is your view of suggestions 
made recently that the seniority system be 
abolished, or at least modified? 

Answer.. I've always. taken the position 
that, if anyone. could show me a better 
method or practice or custom, I would sup- 
port it. But I haven’t seen one yet. 

Under the seniority. system, you know 
what your rights are—even.those who want 
a change. Every member.of a committee 
wants seniority up to the chairmanship. If 
you tried to take all seniority away, you'd 
have a revolution in Congress. 

It really comes down to a question of 
chairmen. All the opposition.to seniority 
revolves around one or two chairmen who 
haye - caused dissatisfaction among some 
members. 

One of the methods suggested is that chair- 
men be selected from the first two or three 
men in seniority on a particular committee. 
If that practice were adopted, you’d -have 
the worst kind of lobbying. possibile. 

You can imagine what the bankers of the 
country and the big industrialists of the 
country would do if the present chairman of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency— 
Wright Patman, of Texas—had to be elected. 
They'd do everything they could to defeat 
him, 

You can-imagine what the intense lobby- 
ing would be like on the election of a chair- 
man of the Education and Labor Committee, 

You can pick out any number of other 
committees—Ways and Means, Judiciary, 
Post Office and Civil Service, Federal em- 
ployes are very much interested in the latter 
Committee, They would want to get their 
man in there. If they didn’t think the one 
who's next in line was their man, there 
would be a tremendous pressure job. 

But to go even deeper than that: 

Back not so many years ago, the first Negro 
chairman in Congress—Bill Dawson, of IU- 
nois—became chairman of the Committee on 
Government Operations. It happened I was 
senior to him on that Commitee at the time. 
However, I returned as Majority Leader. 

Now, I could have been Majority Leader 
and still stayed on as chairman of the Com- 
mittee under the custom followed in those 
days. But I wouldn’t do it, I stepped aside, 
and Congressman Dawson became chairman. 

But I didn’t resign from that Committee, 
as I did from the Ways and Means Committee 
some time before. I stayed on the Government 
Operations Committee to show how proud I 
was to step aside for Congressman Dawson, a 
great American of the Negro race, and how 
proud I was to serve under him as chairman. 

Suppose we had elected a chairman, and 
Bill Dawson wasn’t chosen. Do you think 
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there is any American of the Negro race oJ 
any other decent American who would not 
feel strongly that he was defeated because 
of the color of his skin? 

Suppose a’vacancy ‘had occurred in a chair- 
manship in the days when'the Klan was very 
strong? What if the man in line for the chair 
in seniority happened to be religiously a 
Catholic? and “was defeated. You couldn’t 
satisfy any decent American but that he was 
defeated because of his religion. Or suppose 
one was of Jewish blood—the same thing. 

Events like that could cause.very acute 
divisions among our people. 

Any kind of'rule we have—no matter ‘how 
perfect it is in theory—is not going to. be 
pérfect in actual operation, because we're not 
perfect ourselves. The question is: Which 
system most nearly approximates perfection 
and fairness? As I see it—with complete re- 
spect for those who disagree with me—the 
seniority systém is the best I've'seen'to date. 

Question. Do many ih Congress question 
the seniority rule seriously? 

Answer. I don’t think there are so many 
im Congress á there are among the public, 
because the other side of the case is not 
widely publicized: that a Democratic caucus 
is not. bound by what the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Committees recommends. I'll agree 
it’s difficult to overrule, but the caucus has 
the power—always has. 

Look at the high type of men you get under 
the seniority system: George Mahon, chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee; Bob 
Poage, Agriculture Committee; Mendel Riv- 
ers, Armed Services; Wright Patman, Bank- 
ing and Currency; Carl Perkins, Education 
and Labor; Wayne Aspinall, Interior and 
Insular Affairs—no man knows interior and 
insular affairs better than Wayne Aspinall— 
these are all dedicated men—Harley Staggers, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, tremen- 
dous job; Melvin Price of Standards of Of- 
ficialsConduct; Olin Teague of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee—those and all the other 
chairmen are top-rate men. And there is 
Wilbur Mills, Ways and Means Committee— 
everybody respects him as one of the most 
able men in Congress. 

Thomas Morgan, Foreign Affairs; John 
McMillan, District of Columbia; Sam Friedel, 
House Administration; Emanuel Celler; Ju- 
diciary; Edward Garmatz, Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries; Thaddeus Dulski, Post Office 
and . Civil Service; George Fallon, Public 
Works; William Colmer, Rules; Richard Ich- 
ord, Internal Security; Chet Holifield, Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy—are all great 
chairmen, chairmen who do outstanding 
jobs. 

Question. Mr. McCormack, how long have 
you served as Speaker of the House? 

Answer. When I step down at the end of 
this Congress, I will have seryed nine years, 
starting in January, 1962. 

Question. How does that compare with 
length of service by previous Speakers? 

Answer. I have the longest continuous 
service of any Speaker in the history of the 
country. I rank second to Sam Rayburn in 
total years in the Speaker's chair. He be- 
came Speaker in September, 1940, but his 
service was interrupted by the 80th (1947- 
48) and the 83rd (1953-54) Congresses, when 
Republicans were in. control. 

All told, as Majority Leader and as majori- 
ty whip—positions I held before becoming 
Speaker—I have had 30 years of continuous 
leadership in the House. That is the longest 
such seryice in the entire history of the 
United States. 


WHAT THE SPEAKER DOES 


Question. Just what are the duties and 
responsibilities of the Speaker? 

Answer. The-office of the Speaker of the 
House is one of four established by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The other 
three are President, Vice President and Chief 
Justice. No other offices are specifically pro- 
vided by the Constitution. 
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The Speaker is also an active member of 
the House. Unlike similar positions in many 
parliamentary governments, the Speaker can 
take the fioor of the House and enter into 
debate, as I often do. 

One of the Speaker’s principal duties is as 
parliamentarian, to make sure that the 
rights of all members, regardless of party, are 
scrupulously protected. If I ever lean over 
backward, it is in protecting the rights of the 
minority. 

The Speaker, by virtue of being the only 
legislative office established by the Consti- 
tution, occupies the No. 1 legislative position. 
It is his duty always to protect the preroga- 
tives and responsibilities of the House of 
Representatives—and the entire Congress for 
that matter—under our form of government, 
calling for division of powers among the 
executive, legislative and judicial branches. 

I think it is correct to say that the Speaker 
of the House does occupy the second most 
powerful position in our Government. In the- 
ory, the Vice President is second to the Pres- 
ident, but in actual terms of power and in- 
fluence in our Government, the Speaker 
ranks second. I don’t say that to downgrade 
in any way the office of the Vice President, 
That is just the way it is. 

Question. President Nixon the other day 
referred to you as the “first man in the first 
office in the land.” What did he mean by 
that? 

Answer. What he meant was that when our 
Government first met after the Constitution 
had been ratified, the first official to be sworn 
in was the Speaker of the House. The Pres- 
ident was sworn in later. 

Question. As Speaker, how do you exert 
your influence? 

Answer. Through respect and friendship. 

Question. The personal touch with mem- 
bers? 

Answer. Yes; that’s involved, of course. A 
very important part of this job is communi- 
cation. 

Question. Do you handle the exercise of 
power differently than, say, Sam Rayburn did 
when he was Speaker? 

Answer. Speaker Rayburn followed pretty 
much the same course as I do. I believe in the 
appeal to reason, in being firm in the per- 
formance of my duties, but not in being arbi- 
trary or dictatorial. I believe in the affirma- 
tive approach—talking to the need for the 
legislation. If it is a party matter, I stress the 
importance of party loyalty. I have never had 
any difficulty in using this approach. 

Question. How much control do you have 
over the legislation that comes before the 
House? 

Answer. The programing of bills is very 
simple. When a bill is introduced, it goes 
to the appropriate committee. Hearings are 
held and the committee votes on the bill. If 
it is approved, the bill is reported out of com- 
mittee. Then it goes to the Rules Committee, 
and finally is brought out on the floor of 
the House. 

We—the Majority Leader and I—don't pro- 
gram a bill without consulting the chairman 
of the committee from which the bill came. 
If he prefers to have a bill come up a week 
later, we co-operate with him. It may be 
that you haven't got enough votes to pass 
the bill right away, but if you wait you 
probably could round up the necessary votes. 

It is very, very seldom that there is any 
difficulty in the programing of legislation. 

Question. Suppose some members chal- 
lenge the leadership on an issue. How do you 
force them to back down? Is withholding fa- 
vors one way? 

Answer. No, that’s not involved. If a man 
honestly entertains his views, I respect him 
even when we are in sharp disagreement. I 
do not believe in the punitive system. 

When Joe Cannon was Speaker of the 
House (1903-11) things were different. In 
those days, the Speaker appointed. members 
of committees and that led to an abuse of 
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power that brought about a revolution in the 
House. The members stood the abuse of 
power as long as they could; then a coalition 
of Republicans and Democrats came together 
and brought about reform. The lesson is that 
the Speaker should always be careful not to 
put himself in a position, even unintention- 
ally, where he will misuse the power given to 
him as a trust. 


COOPERATING WITH REPUBLICANS 


Question. Do you co-operate at all with Re- 
publican leaders in the House? 

Answer. Yes. Our relationship is friendly in 
every sense of the word. On a close vote. I'll 
often go to the Leader or the whip on the 
other side and say:“How many of your votes 
are we going to get on this bill?” If they 
know, they will tell me. And if it isn’t 
enough—say, the Republican Leader says he 
thinks there will be 15 votes from his side of 
the aisle for the bill, and I know that we need 
25—then I'll be hollering that we need 40 
Republican votes to win. But I'll cash in for 
30. That’s all part of the game, and the rela- 
tionship across the aisle is very cordial. 

Question. Are the Republican estimates 
usually accurate? 

Answer. Not always. As a matter of fact, I 
have one or two friends on the Republican 
side who are not in a position of leadership 
but whose estimates have been awfully good 
throughout the years. That is understand- 
able, because it’s difficult sometimes for lead- 
ership to get a good idea of just where all 
members stand. 

Question. Do you tell the Republican 
leaders how you think Democrats are going to 
vote on a given issue? 

Answer. Yes, certainly. 

Question. By what process is the Speaker 
elected? 

A. The Democrats pick a candidate in what 
we call our caucus and the Republicans pick 
one in their conference, If there is more than 
one candidate in either party's voting, the 
ballot is taken in secret so that members can 
vote their judgment and their conscience 
without hesistancy. 

Of course, it is a foregone conclusion that 
the party in power will elect the Speaker 
when the two candidates come before the full 
House. That is one vote where all Democrats 
can agree. And the same goes for Repub- 
licans. 

Question. So the Speaker is not chosen on 
the basis of seniority— 

Answer. Oh, no. 

Question. Were you opposed in the Demo- 
cratic caucus for the Speaker's job? 

Answer. Nobody ran against me until the 
last time, when we organized the new Con- 
gress in January, 1969. I figured that I would 
get about 180 or 181 votes in that contest. 
The final vote was 178 for me and 58 for my 
opponent. 

WHY RETIREMENT WAS POSTPONED 

Question. Mr. McCormack, why did you de- 
cide to retire from Congress? 

Answer. Actually, I made that decision 
nearly two years ago at the time of the 1968 
election. I very nearly decided not to run at 
that time for re-election. I have always 
thought there is no such thing as the indis- 
pensable man. There are a lot of fine public 
servants in my district who would render 
trustworthy service here. If we have to rely 
on the principle of indispensability, then we 
are in trouble. 

Question. But you did decide to run in 
1968— 

Answer. Yes, and I made that decision be- 
cause 1968 was a presidential-election year. 
Whether right or wrong, I felt that if the 
Speaker of the House, a Democrat, did not 
announce for re-election, it would look as 
though he was fearful of a Democratic defeat. 
To put it in plain language, I would have 
been walking out on my party. So I ran and 
was re-elected to the House, and I stood 
again for Speaker and was elected by the 
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Democrats in the House. But I made up my 
mind in 1968 that I would retire in 1970. 

Question. Until you announced your re- 
tirement, though, you had given every indi- 
cation that you planned to run in 1970— 

Answer. You see, if I had announced my 
retirement too early, I wouldn’t have been 
able to maintain a position of influence 
necessary to secure passage of legislation. 
That’s why I waited as tong as I did. I prob- 
ably would have waited a little longer, ex- 
cept for the law in Massachusetts which re- 
quires candidates to take out nomination 
papers and get the necessary signatures by 
a certain date if they are going to run for 
Office. 

I felt in justice to those who might have 
the ambition to succeed me that I should an- 
nounce when I did so that they could make 
their plans, 

Question. Mr. Speaker, during your 42 years 
in the House, how many Presidents of the 
U.S. have come and gone? 

Answer. When I came to Washington in 
December, 1928, Calvin Coolidge was in the 
White House and served three more months 
until Herbert Hoover was inaugurated in 
March, 1929. After that came Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Dwight Eisenhower, 
John F, Kennedy, Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
now Richard Nixon. 

So I have been in this House during all 
or part of the Administrations of eight 
Presidents. 

Question. Which of those Presidents has 
made the greatest impression on you? 

Answer. That would be a hard question to 
answer, because they all impressed me. Any 
man elected President of the United States is 
the choice of the people of our country. To 
merit that choice, he has to have impressive 
credentials. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected when 
the country was faced with its worst de- 
pression. We needed strong leadership, and 
he provided it. During his Presidency, Hitler 
rose to power and started World War II, and 
had to be put down—and Franklin Roosevelt 
met that test. 

Question. How do you size up the other 
Presidents under whom you served? 

Answer, Harry S. Truman, during his years 
as President, showed he was a man of strong 
and decisive mind, and he had the capacity 
to make any decision, no matter how tough, 
that confronted him. 

The success of President Eisenhower as a 
great military leader carried that atmosphere 
and respect for him into the White House. He 
enjoyed my friendship and respect, as well as 
the other Democratic leaders of the House 
and Senate. We saved his recommendations 
on quite a few occasions. 

The tragic death of President John F. Ken- 
nedy shortened his period of service as Presi- 
dent. He was a man of decisive mind with 
courage, as evidenced by his confrontation 
with Khrushchev in the Berlin crisis and the 
Cuban missile matter. I strongly supported 
him in his decision. 

President Johnson carried through ex- 
traordinarily the Kennedy-Johnson programs 
in civil rights, education, conservation— 
showing vision and leadership in co-opera- 
tion with the Congress. In the field of for- 
eign affairs, he indicated great courage and 
leadership, which place him as one of our 
outstanding Presidents. 

President Nixon has been in office for 18 
months—too early to make an appraisal. 
However, whether one agrees or disagrees 
with the Cambodian decision, he showed his 
courage in making it. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF A LONG CAREER 

Question, Looking back over your congres- 
sional career, what are your most vivid mem- 
ories? 

Answer. Standing out in my memory, of 
course, is the part that I was able to play in 
securing passage of important legislation 
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that involved the hopes and dreams of the 
average person. I’m proud, too, of standing 
up and voting for the defense of our country, 
because I think this is essential to assure 
America’s preservation. 

The greatest pleasure I get out of life is in 
serving people. That means not only in help- 
ing to pass legislation involving such things 
as Social Security, minimum wage, low-cost 
housing, but being in a position to serve the 
needs, in a personal way, of the tens of thou- 
sands of human beings in my district and 
elsewhere. 

I'm yery thankful that the good Lord put 
me in a position where I could serve two 
constituencles—my people back home and 
the people of the United States. 


A NEED FOR MORE EFFECTIVE CON- 
TROL OF DISRUPTIVE ELEMENTS 
IN OUR SOCIETY 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, in times of 
extreme chaos and change such as today, 
it is more necessary than ever for estab- 
lished authority to render itself effective 
in controlling disruptive elements. As the 
forces of anarchy grow eyer shriller, as 
disruptions and confrontations take an 
increasingly larger toll of both property 
and life, it is imperative for Government 
to assert its authority and control. 

From September 1969 to February 
1970, according to FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, there were over 375 demonstra- 
tions on 76 college campuses. Damage 
approached $1,400,000. During a similar 
period, according to the same report, “in- 
cidents of violence throughout the coun- 
try involving fire bombings, sniping, and 
unprovoked or ambush attacks on police 
officers” as a result of racial disturbances 
“markedly increased.” 

Numerous social and political com- 
mentators have pointed out the necessity 
for maintaining authority in the face of 
increasing vandalism. For this reason, 
therefore, I am especially concerned with 
the necessity for legislation making in- 
dividuals who participate in civil dis- 
orders civilly liable for damages to per- 
sons who suffer loss. To this end I am 
introducing a bill to amend chapter 12 
of title 18 of the United States Code by 
adding the following new section: 

Whoever, as a result of his participating 
in a civil disorder, is convicted of a crime 
against the United States, shall be liable in 
a civil action for the full amount of dam- 
ages sustained by any person who receives 
damage or injury to his person or property as 
a result of such civil disorder, Any person 
who receives such damage or injury to his 
person or property may bring such civil ac- 
tion in any district court of the United 
States in which the defendant resides or is 
found, without respect to the amount in 
controversy, and shall recover, in addition to 
the damages by him sustained, the cost of 
the suit, including a reasonable attorney's 
fee. 


It is only a matter of justice that those 
individuals who suffer property loss by 
the destructive and disruptive actions 
of others be compensated for their loss 
by the offender. It is necessary to the sur- 
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vival of Government by law that those 
responsible for public disorder be held 
responsible for their actions. 

I strongly suggest, therefore, that this 
legislation be given the most urgent and 
immediate consideration. 


AGAINST SECRECY IN CONGRESS 
HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial written on July 13, the Chicago 
Sun-Times placed into proper perspective 
the reasons why we should abolish secrecy 
in Congress. 

The editorial appropriately points out 
the dilemmas facing many Members of 
Congress and the obstacles placed in 
their way in carrying out their duties. It 
points out also the need to abolish secrecy 
so that the public may be better informed 
on how their Representatives voted and 
why. 

I believe that votes should be recorded 
and shall support passage of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act. 

Many Americans have often said that 
they have taxation without representa- 
tion. It is my hope that if we can pass 
the Legislative Reorganization Act and 
abolish secrecy, that our citizens will say 
that they have taxation with representa- 
tion, and a better government in the 
process. 

Mr. Speaker, the excellent Sun-Times 
editorial follows: 

AGAINST SECRECY IN CONGRESS 

For many years this newspaper has argued 
long and often for the public's right to see 
and hear the deliberations of its elected offi- 
cials. Ilinois now has on its statute book a 
law requiring all public meetings to be pub- 
lic, including committee meetings, with cer- 
tain reasonable exceptions. 

We therefore are particularly pleased that 
the anti-secrecy movement is taking hold in 
Congress where members have notoriously 
ignored the people's right to know. 

This week action is scheduled in the House 
on H.R. 17654, the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970. A group of Congressmen, in- 
cluding Illinois Republicans John N. Erlen- 
born and Thomas F. Railsback, are sponsor- 
ing amendments which would require a pub- 
lic recording of how members vote on major 
issues both in committee and the House floor. 
They would open committee hearings and 
meetings to the press and public, and require 
publication of committee reports and hear- 
ings a reasonable length of time before final 
House action is taken. 

House members now can avoid putting 
themselves on record on a final vote on an 
issue by permitting passage by a voice vote 
(all In favor say “Aye”) or by a standing vote 
in which members are counted but not re- 
corded individually. 

The public is entitled to know how its in- 
dividual members vote on major issues and it 
is entitled to even more than that. It is en- 
titled to know the reasons behind their votes 
and this means that the voters are entitled to 
hear the arguments made in committee 
meetings. 

Unless there is such a free flow of infor- 
mation to the public, the democratic process 
is handicapped. 

One of the most secret of the House com- 
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mittees is the one labelled Ways and Means, 
in which all government spending originates. 
(In the Senate, virtually all appropriations 
hearings are open.) 

It has been argued that secrecy is needed in 
such House committees so that members may 
not be inhibited about speaking up and ask- 
ing questions, thereby, perhaps, exposing ig- 
norance of the subject. 

Secrecy is argued for appropriations sub- 
committees on the grounds that it is neces- 
sary to prevent “raids on the treasury.” We 
don’t follow that argument. It seems to us 
that raids on the treasury might better be 
prevented by letting the public see what's 
going on. 

In a special report, the Democratic Study 
Group, which has been working to modernize 
government and the political parties, noted 
that what the secrecy process does is con- 
centrate the “power of the purse” in the 
hands of a few men. It denies the taxpay- 
ing public an opportunity effectively to in- 
fluence national priorities and makes a farce 
of the principle of representative govern- 
ment. Even congressmen who are not mem- 
bers of the particular subcommittees are 
barred from them. 

The Democratic Study Group says: 

“The only real Opportunity afforded other 
members of the House to influence an appro- 
priations measure is during floor considera- 
tion. However, after months of closed-door 
committee consideration, this stage of the 
appropriations process is telescoped into a 
few days with the predictable result that 
members can do little more than rubber- 
stamp the committee decisions.” 

Surely the public expenditure of billions of 
dollars should not be the private business of 
a few influential congressmen. Nor should 
the public be held at arms length as the 
House debates life and death and dollar is- 
sues and then votes them up or down in vir- 
tual anonymity. 

We salute the courageous band of inno- 
vating congressmen who are trying to let 
some light into the capitol. 


KEEP GAS TAXES FOR ROADS 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a proposal offered by one of our 
colleagues to divert from the highway 
building program some of the funds col- 
lected from gasoline taxes on highway 
users. 

I oppose such a, proposal. I trust the 
committee will never move it to the 
floor of the House for consideration. 

Our Federal system of highways still 
is far from complete. Let us keep the 
user funds for the purpose for which 
they are presently dedicated. 

Mr. Speaker, with your permission, I 
would like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorpD an editorial on this subject which 
appeared in publisher Ed Morrison’s 
Morris Tribune. 

This editorial, I believe, is indicative 
of the feelings of our people in the 
Minnesota Sixth Congressional District: 

Keep Gas Taxes For Roaps 

There is a move in Congress at the pres- 
ent time to divert from the highway build- 
ing program some of the funds collected 
from gasoline taxes on highway users. The 


Minnesota Good Roads Association opposed 
the effort, as well they might. 
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Highway needs are such that taxes col- 
lected on gasoline should be spent for bet- 
ter roads, at least for the time being. Good 
highways are the solution to movement of 
traffic In and about the rural areas. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the same thing can not be 
said about highways in the metropolitan 
areas. 

So while there is need to establish some 
expressways in and about and around metro 
areas, the experience of Los Angeles would 
indicate that simply building one freeway 
after another does not solve the problem. 
The ‘congestion on the freeways when they 
get overloaded almost defies description. 
Traffic can grind to a virtual standstill for 
hours, 

Nor can there be much doubt that ex- 
hausts from highway vehicles contribute 
substantially to the smog problem large cit- 
iés are experiencing. On the basis that sim- 
ply building freeways does not solve the 
traffic problems ‘of metro areas and does 
contribute to the smog problem, there might 
be some justification for taking a portion of 
highway user taxes from those areas for 
work on abatement of automotive pollu- 
tion as well as supporting alternate means 
of transportation. 

What this all boils down to is that the 
original concept of an interstate system of 
super “highways, by-passing all the conges- 
tion of major and minor communities, ‘still 
makes as much sense as ever. The idea of 
super highways criss-crossing metro areas in 
order to provide commuter service in those 
areas appears to be of questionable merit. 
Seeking a better solution to this problem 
seems reasonable. b 


MOUNT VERNON: A LIVING 
MONUMENT 


HON. GLENN M. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the highlights of Prince 
Charles and Princess Anne's recent visit 
to Washington was their visit to Mount 
Vernon. 

Mount Vernon, home of our first Pres- 
ident, serves as both a monument to that 
great man and a living reminder of our 
country’s beginnings. With its stately 
columns and majestic grounds, it gives 
us a glimpse of the quiet splendor which 
George Washington loved so much. Any- 
one who visits Mount Vernon is struck by 
its beauty, and at the same time, feels 
a closeness with the past—a harmony 
with history—which remains with him 
long after he has left the picturesque 
plantation. 

Mount Vernon is more than an ex- 
ample of an age gone by, it is an inspira- 
tion to all Americans and, indeed, to all 
men who cherish freedom. It is inspiring 
because it reminds us that George Wash- 
ington, despite all the fame and adula- 
tion he gained in his lifetime, remained a 
man who cherished peace and dignity— 
who treasured home and family. It is 
inspiring because, in its majestic simplic- 
ity, it symbolizes the Government, and 
the country, that its owner helped to 
build and lead. 

Today, there is still another reason to 
praise Mount Vernon. The staff has 
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proven to be both courteous and efficient. 
Many of my guests who have visited 
Mount Vernon have remarked about the 
excellence of the personnel. I would like 
to single out for special praise Mr. 
Charles C. Wall; the resident director, 
and Mr. Frank H. Hammond, the admin- 
istrative assistant, both of whom have 
been especially helpful. 


A PERCEPTIVE GADFLY 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
18 years, Mr. I. F. Stone has been observ- 
ing and reporting on our Government. 
Through his newsletter, I. F. Stone’s Bi- 
weekly, he has diligently and effectively 
pointed out contradictions, inconsisten- 
cies, and misstatements on the part of 
elected and appointed officials, to the 
benefit of us all. 

The Wall Street Journal on Tuesday, 
July 19, 1970, traced Mr. Stone’s career 
in journalism in an article titled “Gadfly 
on the Left.” 

I congratulate Mr, Stone for his ef- 
fectiveness and success and commend the 
article to all of my colleagues: 


I. F. STONE ACHIEVES SUCCESS, RESPECTABILITY 
BUT KEEPS RAKING Muck 
(By A` Kent MacDougall) 

WASHINGTON.—I. F, Stone, tireless pam- 
phleteer and senior leftist, is at age 62 coming 
into success and respectability. He has sought 
neither and is uncomfortable with both, 

“It's a little embarrassing,” he says. 

After toiling for 17 years on his newsletter, 
I, F. Stone's Bi-Weekly, he is now being dis- 
covered by young and old alike. The liberal- 
to-radical young are looking to him as one of 
their few respected elders. Their moderate 
elders aré saying perhaps he has been right 
all along in his ceaseless criticism of U.S. war 
and armaments policies. 

The circulation of “Mr. Stone's $5-a-year 
newsletter has nearly tripled, to.60,000, in the 
past five years. He now is being read in all 
the best places. Forty subscriptions are sent 
to Capitol Hili offices; and» the White House 
is among the recent subscribers. 

Mr. Stone is no longer ignored by the 
people he attacks. Vice President Agnew, in 
criticizing the press, has lumped the newslet- 
ter with the New York Times and the Wash- 
ington Post. The Bi-weekly, the Vice-Presi- 
dent has said, is “another strident voice of 
illiberalism,.” David Eisenhower, the Presi- 
dent’s son-in-law, stayed away from his own 
graduation ceremonies at Amherst College 
last month because Mr. Stone was the com- 
mencement speaker. 

Who’s Who in America has recently rein- 
stated Mr. Stone, after dropping him during 
the McCarthy era; a spokesman for the book 
says he doesn't know why Mr. Stone had been 
dropped. The New Yorker magazine recently 
quoted extensively from a speech he made 
last March at a Madison Square Garden peace 
rally. He now is a frequent guest on television 
talk shows, And a Canadian film-maker is 
producing a 25-minute documentary on him, 

NO LUNCHES WITH VIPS 

But success and respectability don't seem 
to be spoiling Isidor Feinstein Stone. The 
maverick muckraker continues to rake muck. 
Nearly every issue of the four-page Bi-Weekly 
punches a hole in some policy statement or 
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decision that much of the Washington press 
corps has taken at face yalue, 

He still avoids friendships with Govern- 
ment Officials. “They're all nice guys—even 
Nixon—but_ that’s irrelevant,” he says. He 
Sees a danger in getting too cozy with news 
sources, “You've really got to wear a chastity 
belt in’ Washington to preserve your jour- 
nalistic virginity. Once the-Secretary of State 
invites you to lunch and asks your opinion, 
you’re sunk.” 

Mr. Stone, who also writes frequently for 
the New York Review of Books, has two part- 
time editorial assistants now, but he puts out 
the Bi-Weekly almost’ singlehanded. Izzy 
Stone’s forte has always been research, and 
he still spends much of every day reading 
periodicals and looking up facts. Each day 
he reads 10 newspapers; ranging from Le 
Monde to The Wall Street Journal, and he 
regularly culls dozens of magazines, includ- 
ing Air Force & Space Digest, the Economist 
and Peking Review. His home, a comfortable 
house in an upper-middle-class neighborhood 
in Washington’s northwest side, is jammed 
with periodicals, Government documents and 
some 7,000 books, He works at home. 

I. F. Stone remembers most of what he 
reads. Thus, when Defense Secretary Melvin 
Laird tells. a Senate committee that Russia is 
“the only country in the world that has ac- 
tually fired an ABM at.a missile,” Mr. Stone 
digs out an old hearing transcript that quotes 
Mr. Laird's predecessor, Clark Clifford, as tell- 
ing the same committee that “as long as 
seven years ago we demonstrated we could 
with confidence destroy single incoming mis- 
siles.” Mr. Stone also finds old newspaper 
clips disclosing-an Army announcement of 
shooting down # missile with an ABM. 

When- he isn’t pointing out contradictions, 
he is criticizing. He doesn’t mince words. 
“Laird is Washington’s biggest Har since 
John Foster Dulles,” he wrote in May. And 
he is often eloquent: “?. (President) Hoover 
like Nixon evaded decisions by appointing 
fact-finding commissions and then in turn 
evaded the facts when found,” he wrote last 
month, 

THE DEAF REPORTER 


Mr. Stone attributes his habit of close read- 
ing and attention to detail to years of al- 
most total deafness. “I went deaf in 1938, 
and it improved my reporting. I couldn't hear 
what was said at briefings and hearings, so 
ra go around the next-day to study the 
transcript. I'd catch things the guys who‘had 
listened and written on deadline had missed}" 
he says. “Governments lie, but they don’t like 
to lie literally. They use corkscrew sentences 
and disingenuous statements, and you have 
to read these documents as though they were 
mortgage contracts drawn by a shyster 
lawyer.” 

Operations in 1964 and 1965 restored Mr. 
Stone's hearing, and he doesn’t even need a 
hearing aid today. He wears thick glasses— 
the steel-rimmed spectacles give the plump 
and rumpled Mr. Stone almost an owlish re- 
semblance to Benjamin Franklin—and had 
to have a serious eye operation in 1967. He 
also suffered a heart attack in that year, but 
his health has been generally good since then 
and he vows to continue the Bi-Weekly for 
eight more years, until he is 70. 

The world doesn’t breathlessly await each 
new issue of the Bi-Weekly. Decision makers 
don’t postpone decisions until reading Izzy 
Stone. Some respected people in Washing- 
ton—liberals and conservatives—claim his 
words carty no weight. 

Some other respected people here say that 
Mr. Stone is simply wrong on most counts. 
William S. White; syndicated political colum- 
nist and Pulitzer Prize-winning author, says: 
“I like and respect him. He's a man of com- 
plete sincerity and integrity..I just think he’s 
terribly wrong. He has a Manic obsession 
against the use of power, particularly mili- 
tary power.” 
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Yet there is evidence that I. F. Stone’s is 
an influential voice, and is becoming ever 
more so, Tom Wicker, political columnist and 
associate editor of the New York Times, says 
the Bi-Weekly and the underground press 
have influenced the daily commercial press 
“to be less officially oriented than we once 
were.” Mr. Wicker says Mr. Stone is “one of 
the best writers and most courageous and 
perceptive journalists in town. Before any of 
us had the courage to think for ourselves, 
rather than take what the President said (at 
face value), he was doing it.” 

Mr. Stone says many Washington reporters 
still swallow Government pronouncements 
whole. He isn't invited to background brief- 
ings, and he says, “I have a hell of a lot of 
time by not going.” Briefings are usually 
brainwashings, he claims, “attempts to sell 
the Government line and to shape the news.” 
And he adds: “Establishment reporters un- 
doubtedly know a lot of things I don't. But 
@ lot of what they know isn’t true.” 

Mr. Wicker, a reader of the Bi-Weekly 
since the early 1960s, is clearly a fan of the 
publication and its editor. Mr. Wicker says 
that Mr. Stone “has shown, more than most, 
the profound influence that personal journal- 
ism, divorced from big organizations and ex- 
pense accounts, can have.” Mr. Wicker says 
he used to think that Mr. Stone “was fairly 
far out, but not anymore.” 

Mr. Stone admits that he is not as “far. out” 
as he was as a youth. In his adolescent days, 
he read Jack London, Peter Kropotkin, Karl 
Marx and other revolutionary writers and 
considered himself “a communist-anarchist.” 
Today he calls himself, “half a liberal, half 
a radical.” 

I. F. Stone has been involved in personal 
journalism ever since his adolescence. As a 
14-year-old in Haddonfield, N.J., Izzy Fein- 
stein (he added the “Stone” later) and a 
schoolmate published a five-cent monthly, 
The Progress. The paper was complete with 
ads, poetry and editorials attacking William 
Randolph Hearst and defending the League 
of Nations, and young Izzy peddled it around 
town on his bicycle. But his father, a Russian 
Jewish immigrant who owned a dry goods 
store in Haddonfield, ordered a halt after the 
third issue because it was hurting his son’s 
school work. 

Young Izzy was not a very good student. 
“I wanted to go to Harvard, but I finished 
49th in my high school graduating glass of 
52,” he says. “The University of Pennsylvania 
had open enrollment and had to take me.” 
He was a philosophy major at Penn but 
dropped out in his junior year and never 
finished college. 

“I was a New Lefty before there was a New 
Left,” he says, “I didn’t cut my hair, tle my 
ties or believe in college degrees. I believed 
you shouldn’t do anything unless it was 
spontaneous and genuine.” 

Mr, Stone worked for Camden, N.J., and 
Philadelphia dailies in the late 1920s and 
early 1930s. After a stint on the New York 
Post, he went to Washington in 1940 as cor- 
respondent for the Nation magazine and sub- 
sequently for three ill-fated New York dail- 
ies—PM, the Star and the Compass. 

When the Compass folded in 1952, Mr. 
Stone tried unsuccessfully to get his old job 
on the Nation: back. Newspapers also seemed 
uninterested in hiring him. Inspired by the 
earlier success of crusading journalist George 
Seldes’ newsletter In Fact, he launched the 
Weekly (changed to Bi-Weekly in 1967) with 
5,300 customers obtained from his old news- 
papers’ subscription Lists. 

A CHECK FROM EINSTEIN 

Early subscribers included Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Bertrand Russell and Albert Einstein. 
Mr. Einstein’s $5 check for a one-year sub- 
scription is framed and on display in Mr. 
Stone’s home. os 

Though the Cold War climate wasn't hospi- 
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table to Mr, Stone’s new venture, he experi- 
enced no McCarthyite-style harrassment, “I 
was fortunate enough to be born in a country 
with a tradition of a free press,” he says. 
“There are very few countries in which you 
can spit in the eye of the Government and 
get away with it. It’s not possible in Mos- 
cow.” 

Mr. Stone is as harsh on the Communists 
as he is on the capitalists. “I used to think 
that abolition: of private property was the 
answer,” he says. “I lost that faith when I 
saw what has happened in the Soviet bloc. 
The worker is more exploited there than in 
Western welfare states.” A recent Bi-Weekly 
charged that “the liberation of 1917 has be- 
come a new enslavement.” Mr. Stone said: 
“The Soviet Union today is like a huge com- 
pany town with company unions and a com- 
pany press.” After Mr. Stone's only trip to 
Russia in 1956, he wrote: “This ts not a good 
society and it is not led by honest men.” 
That verdict caused 400 readers to cancel 
their subscriptions. 

He has infuriated other readers with his 
defense of the Warren Commission Report on 
the assassination of President Kennedy. “I 
don’t believe in the conspiracy theory of his- 
tory,” he explains. “I rejected the rightist 
theory of a Communist conspiracy, and I 
couldn't accept the leftist theory of a plot to 
kill Kennedy.” 

But the worst shock Mr. Stone has given 
his readers was his criticism of Israel. He has 
visited Israel eight times and has written two 
books favorable to Zionism and Israel’s.fight 
for independence. But since the Arab-Israeli 
War of 1967, he has warned that the new 
nation is in danger of losing its soul, “A be- 
sieged and militaristic Israel, if not over- 
whelmed .from without, will be destroyed 
spiritually from within,” he wrote recently. 
His solution is compensation and resettle- 
ment, of Arab, refugees in an Arab Palestine 
that would be federated with Israel, with 
Jerusalem the joint, capital. 


NO SELF-HATE 


Several American Jewish magazines have 
attacked Mr, Stone’s ‘stand on Israel, and 
some subscribers have accused him of feeling 
self-hate as a Jew. “That’s not true,” he says. 
“I feel quite comfortable about being a Jew." 

Readers also found surprising his attack on 
Ralph Ginzburg after the Supreme Court 
upheld his conviction as a publisher of por- 
nography. Mr. Stone, long a champion of 
civil rights and First Amendment freedoms, 
now concedes, “I feel kind of bad about that.” 
He says that what Mr. Ginzburg did “was so 
mild” compared with the sex publications 
flooding the country today. “We are getting 
more civilized about sex; on the other hand, 
so much of the stuff today is vile and hor- 
rible that I Nate to have children see it. It's 
good for kids to learn something behind the 
barn,” Mr. Stone says. 

Mr. Stone admits to a generation gap be- 
tween him and his three children, but it’s not 
the usual kind of parent-child chasm. In this 
case Mr. Stone is the liberal. His children are 
political mioderates, he ‘says. (But a niece, 
Kathy. Boudin, is a radical. Authorities have 
been seeking her since an explosion last 
March that destroyed a suspected bomb fac- 
tory operated: by radicals in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. The explosion killed three persons. Miss 
Boudin was said to have been seen leaving 
the sites) 

If his own children don’t embrace his every 
thought, some. college youths do. His talk:at 
Temple University last April had to be moved 
to bigger quarters because of an overflow 
crowd. The Amherst students picked him as 
commencement speaker (and the college gave 
him an honorary degree) and Penn's prestig- 
ious Philomatean: Society chose him: to give 
its annual oration this year, at which, time 
he delighted in pointing out that the same 
group had turned down his bid for member- 
ship when he was a freshman at Penn. 
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An LF. STONE SAMPLER 


WasHINGTON.—I. F. Stone isa master of 
the pithy putdown. A sanipler: 


Lyndon B. Johnson—‘He was a New Dealer 
when that was the road to power, he became 
a conservative when that was the way to 
stay in.” 

Richard M, Nixon—‘Indecisive, weak and 
tricky, with neither the statesman’s vision 
nor the politician’s finesse.” 

Eugene McCarthy—"“A dilettante in poli- 
tics as in poetry.” 

Attorney General John Mitchell and other 
Washington hardliners—“Nothing is more 
dangerous than weak men who think they 
are tough guys.” 

THE Rapicats’ Hero Hirs BomMs-THROWING 
TACTICS 

WasHINGTON.—L. F. Stone is a favorite 
among college radicals—“a major hero in the 
radical pantheon,” according to Life maga- 
zine—but he is critical of some radicals’ 
bomb-throwing tactics. 

“Burning America down is no way to 
Utopia,” he says. 

What is the solution? He seems less sure 
than ever. “Lifelong dissent has more than 
acclimated me cheerfully to defeat,” he wrote 
not so long ago, “It has made me suspicious 
of victory. I feel uneasy at the very idea of 
a Movement. I see every insight degenerat- 
ing into a dogma, and fresh thoughts freez- 
ing into lifeless party line. Those who set 
out nobly to be their brother's keeper some- 
times end up by becoming his jailer. 

“Every emancipation has in it the seeds 
of a new slavery, and. every truth easily be- 
comes a lie.” 


MRS. PETER DORN NAMED 
OUTSTANDING CITIZEN 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join the townsmen of Bloomfield in 
saluting Mrs, Peter Dorn for her selfless 
and able efforts in behalf of the entire 
community for which she was so deserv- 
edly named “Outstanding-Citizen of the 
Year.” And, I am pleased to bring to the 
attention of my colleagues a recent edi- 
torial from the Independent Press citing 
her achievement: 

OUTSTANDING CITIZEN OF THE YEAR 

As we looked at Mrs. Peter Dorn standing 
in the rain under an umbrella as she received 
the Outstanding Citizen of the Year Award 
from Carmine Dilorio, Commander of the 
Miles A. Saurez Post 711, V.F.W., our mind 
swept back over the years and recalled how 
faithfully this indefatigable woman of our 
town has handled the various projects she 
has been associated with. 

Mrs. Dorn received the award at the Fourth 
of July celebration on Foley Field. 

She has served as president of the Junior 
Woman's Club. She. was vice-chairman of 
Bloomfield's 150th anniversary celebration, 
She was the designer and compiler of the 
Scrap Book which brought national awards 
to Bloomfield in 1967 and 1969, She was trus- 
tee of the United Fund and the Bloomfield 
Federation of Music, president of the Friends 
of. the Library, president of the Bloomfield 
Historical Society, and organizer of the 
Sacred. Heart Library Guild and the Bloom- 
field Historical Museum. 

Mrs. Dorn was a wise choice of the com- 
mittee selecting the Outstanding Citizen of 
the Year. 
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A UNIVERSAL OBSERVANCE: OFFI- 
CIAL SQUARE DANCE WEEK, SEP- 
TEMBER 7-13, 1970 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, for gen- 
erations now many of this Nation’s eth- 
nic groups have dedicated themselves to 
perpetuating the customs and traditions 
of their native lands. They have handed 
down from father to son, mother to 
daughter, the traditional dress and music 
of many lands. They schedule festivals 
or observances to commemorate their 
lineage and keep alive their heritage. 

The United States, while still a rela- 
tively young nation in the history of the 
world, nonetheless has compiled its own 
special customs and traditions. In the 
world of music, for instance, we are cred- 
ited with giving birth to the blues, New 
Orleans style. The square dance, histori- 
cally linked with the opening of our west- 
ern frontiers, is enjoyed by hundreds of 
thousands of Americans today and its 
popularity increases each year. 

This year, for the first time, the 
American Square Dance Society, work- 
ing in cooperation with member associa- 
tions, is seeking formal recognition on 
the local, State, and national level. They 
have asked the week of September 7-13, 
be set aside and observed as “American 
Square Dance Week.” 

A constituent in my 20th Congres- 


sional District of Pennsylvania, Ronald 
Meis] of 1910 Ola Avenue, Glassport, has 
asked me to support the society’s request 
for a national salute. Mr. Speaker, I do 
so with the greatest of pleasure and I 
urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

The article follows: 


A UNIVERSAL OBSERVANCE: OFFICIAL SQUARE 
Dance WEEK, SEPTEMBER 7-13, 1970 

For many years, groups of square dancers 
in different parts of the United States have 
acted independently in requesting heads of 
local, city and state governments to pro- 
claim an Official Square Dance Week. Some 
have met with success and square dance 
weeks and months have been declared in 
different areas and at various times through- 
out the year, ranging from several in Feb- 
ruary to quite a few in the late Summer and 
early Fall. 

In an effort to consolidate energies and in- 
crease the effectiveness of this idea, The Sets 
in Order American Square Dance Society 
would like to suggest a combined effort for 
1970. Just imagine the impact that would be 
felt if a majority of cities and states across 
the land ali set aside the same time as a 
period in which to salute the national pas- 
time, American Square Dancing. 

Before settling on a plan, considerable 
study has been made of past efforts. While 
in some areas an entire month has been 
recognized, the majority of cases would in- 
dicate a weeklong observance. The question 
then: just which week might be most ap- 
propriate? 

SELECTING A TIME 

Over the past twenty years square dancers 
have come to realize that generally speaking 
the square dance year begins in the early 
Fall. Clubs in many areas, dormant over 
the warm summer months, open their 
doors with the end of the vacation season, 
coinciding perhaps with the beginning of 
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school in the various areas. This, too, ap- 
pears to be the prime time for starting new 
dancer classes. To be sure, some classes start 
at other times during the year, however al- 
most without exception when the warm 
weather begins to subside, callers and clubs 
start putting out the promotional material 
necessary to bring in new dancers. 


SECOND WEEK IN SEPTEMBER 


For this reason we would suggest that an 
ideal time would be the second week in 
September. This would mean an observance 
starting with Monday, September 7th and 
ending with Sunday, September 13th, 1970. 

During this time the energies of square 
dancers through their clubs and associations 
could be directed by focusing the attention 
of non-dancers, of civic groups in the area, 
of church, recreational and educational 
bodies, to the purpose, fun and philosophies 
of the Great American Dance. 

It is suggested that each area, working 
independently, solicit the mayor and city 
council and obtain proclamations on a local 
basis. Perhaps your mayor is already a 
square dancer. If not, make opportunities 
during the coming months to approach him, 
to invite him to a club dance and to drop 
the hint that his official proclamation for 
that second week in September will be most 
appreciated. 

Quite frequently official declarations by 
local government heads receive prompt and 
impressive attention in the local newspapers, 
on radio and on television. So start your 
thinking in this direction. 

Not stopping here, clubs and individuals 
working through their area associations 
would do well to start a similar drive aimed 
at their state’s highest executive—the Gov- 
ernor. We are fortunate that several of our 
Governors are aware of American Square 
Dancing and in the past have indicated their 
interest by proclaiming a state-wide Official 
Square Dance Week. In other areas you 
may want to start your promotional build-up 
now. Invite the head of your State Govern- 
ment as well as members of your state’s 
legislature to be guests of honor at your 
Spring festivals and other big dance events. 
In this way you will be setting a favorable 
impression that may lead to an official proc- 
lamation later on. 

By working a minimum of six months 
ahead on a project of this magnitude you 
will be treating this promotion in a busi- 
ness-like manner. An official proclamation 
carries much weight with it. If you are ready 
to start new beginners classes during the 
week of September 13th or soon thereafter, 
you will find that the official proclamation, 
together with combined efforts of all square 
dancers, will indeed attract the attention 
of the press, radio and television in alerting 
the area’s citizens. 

A most effective procedure would be for 
various associations to plan an entire 
“square dance package” and then coordinate 
callers groups, clubs and individual dancers 
so that everyone may play a part in this all- 
out drive to stimulate the activity. A pub- 
licity program of this type is of ttle advan- 
tage if it is not followed up with action. 
What is the sense of a good sales talk on any 
product if we are not ready to make the 
product available? 

There are many ways to set up a week’s 
celebration. Perhaps your dancers groups 
may decide to start the week out with ex- 
hibitions to which the public ts invited. 
One-night-stand type of dances, sponsored 
by various clubs in cooperation with area 
churches, local P.T.A.'s, or Service Groups, 
will bring all of these units into the official 
observance and will drum up enthusiasm 
that can lead to many new dancers enrolling 
in the classes. 

Be sure that you are prepared with promo- 
tional material telling the non-dancers what 
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this activity holds in store for them. Make 
certain that posters project the idea of 
friendly square dancing. Hand out filers and 
cards showing the newcomers where, when 
and how to sign up. Perhaps an open-house 
night at your regular club with a program 
built around a display of square dancing fun 
will do much to “sell” the idea. This affords 
you a great opportunity to explain that the 
club is the center and hub of this activity. 

There are so many ways that a saturation 
program of this type can be effective. With 
groups everywhere participating wholeheart- 
edly they can focus the general attention to 
this activity in a way that no independent 
project could hope to achieve. 

Over the coming months we will publish 
additional “ammunition” designed to help 
build toward your official Square Dance 
Week. A committee from each area associa- 
tion could easily find itself occupied on al- 
most a full-time basis between now and 
September in preparing for such a program. 

Undoubtedly, in each square dance group 
are some who have special talents in the line 
of writing letters to local and State govern- 
ment officials. As a guide to them and to 
those who may lack confidence in writing 
this type of letter we have prepared samples 
which you'll find on these pages. You may 
use all or part of any of these as you wish, 
adapting them to fit your own area 
situations. 

WHY sTOP NOW? 


As long as we're about it, let’s at the same 
time consider tying this all together on a na- 
tional basis with a direct request to Presi- 
dent Nixon to proclaim this same period as 
American Square Dance Week. 

The serious approach being given today by 
our government to the fields of recreation, 
physical fitness and national pride would 
indicate a ready-made acceptance for the 
idea of an observance for American Square 
Dancing. It’s worth a try. So here is what 
we suggest. 

On the official letterhead of your club, 
caller’s group or dancer’s association start 
your campaign now in requesting official rec- 
ognition during that second week in Sep- 
tember. Letters to your representatives in 
Congress and your Senators, telling them 
that you have written the President and 
perhaps enclosing a copy of the letter and 
asking that they get behind this project 
should bring positive results. 

Never before have square dancers at- 
tempted such a comprehensive saturation 
program. By working together in this way 
we certainly have a far greater chance of 
success than we might enjoy by working 
independently. 

‘We know what benefits square dancing has 
brought to all of us and to our friends. We 
know that there are many more like us 
who need and would enjoy this pastime. So, 
with this in mind and with the knowledge 
that.a campaign of this type will bring square 
dancing into the lives of many not yet danc- 
ing let’s act on this one and see if by work- 
ing together we can’t bring about miracles. 

AN EXCHANGE IDEA 


We would like to know if your club, group 
of clubs or association plans to take part in 
doing what it can toward tion of 
this second week in September. Plans for 
posters and other promotional material are 
now in the works and will be sent to groups 
and publicized in this magazine in coming 
months. Your ideas and suggestions that 
will help to make this campaign a success 
are welcome. 

PREPARE YOUR OWN CAMPAIGN 


There are many ways to write to local and 
state and national leaders. This sample is 
but one hypothetical suggestion. The best 
results of course will occur when many 
varied and more personalized types of letters 
are utilized. Start now to collect the names 
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of your city and state officials to whom 
special letters may be directed. Do you know 
your representatives in Congress? Now is a 
good time to start your preplanning and pre- 
pare your own campaign in this direction: 
Your Town Square DANCE ASSOCIATION. 


Your GOVERNOR, 
Capitol City, 
Your State. 

Dear Sim: American Square Dancing with 
its very special appeal for young and old 
alike is fast becoming the great, true, Amer- 
ican participation activity. Here in (your 
State) more than (mumber) groups, large 
and small, representing (number) thousand 
dancers, enjoy this traditional American 
pastime in a spirit of friendliness and good 
will. In addition, unknown thousands of 
school children in this State enjoy Square 
Dancing as not only a great American pas- 
time, but a recreation that is second to none, 

In recognition of the growth of this ac- 
tivity, we are throughout the State observ- 
ing American Square Dance Week, Septem- 
ber 7 to 13, 1970. Because of the important 
part American Square Dancing plays in the 
lives of s0 many, we respectfully request that 
you, as the Chief Executive of (this State), 
proclaim this week, September 7 through 13, 
1970 as “Official Square Dance Week”, 

Square Dancers everywhere will thank you 
for this recognition and, with open hearts, 
welcome you at any time to any of our activ- 
ities, so that you may see first-hand the 
part it plays in the lives of so many. 

Sincerely, 


PUERTO RICAN CONSTITUTION 
DAY 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row marks the 18th anniversary of the 
island of Puerto Rico’s incorporation as 
a Commonwealth within the United 
States. On July 25, 1952, the Congress 
ratified a constitution, drawn up by rep- 
resentatives elected by the Puerto Rican 
people, which created the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, granting her a unique 
status in the American system of gov- 
ernment. 

In commemorating this holiday, we 
should all remember the ingenuity and 
determination of the Puerto Rican peo- 
ple in their centuries-old struggle to 
develop the resources of their island, the 
freedoms of their people and the growth 
of their economy. 

Discovered by Columbus during his 
second voyage on November 19, 1493, 
Puerto Rico remained under the rule of 
Spain until ceded to the United States in 
1898. Since that time, the island has made 
significant progress toward the eradica- 
tion of the poverty and disease that has 
plagued the people for centuries. Let 
us also remember that much more is 
left to be done, and let us dedicate our- 
selves to the completion of that task. 

Since the inception of “Operation 
Bootstrap,” a program for industrial de- 
velopment put into effect in 1947, Puerto 
Rico has made impressive gains in her 
efforts to adjust to an industrialized 
world. Her factories are expanding and 
multiplying at an extremely rapid rate 
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and the careful planning that goes into 
their construction is keeping Puerto Rico 
largely free of the environmental prob- 
lems that confront the mainland. 

And so, I know that all Americans join 
me in saluting the people of Puerto Rico 
on this, their native holiday. I am sure 
that with the continued attention of 
American Government and business, 
Puerto Rico will continue to grow and 
prosper, 


THE MILITARY DRAWS A BEAD ON 
DRUGS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp a col- 
lection of three articles found in the July 
22, 1970, edition of the Christian Science 
Monitor dealing with the problem of drug 
abuse in the military. This problem is of 
particular meaning and concern to me 
since it was one of the problems uncov- 
ered by the House Select Committee, of 
which I was a member, during our recent 
trip to Southeast Asia. As the report of 
that committee pointed out, although 
efforts are being made to control the 
availability of drugs, “a stick” of mari- 
huana can be purchased for pennies on 
almost every Saigon street corner.” 

No doubt there are different reasons 
explaining the use of marihuana by com- 
bat soldiers as opposed to its use by 
young people at home; but whatever the 
reason, we must take appropriate meas- 
ures to protect these young men from 
the dangers of drug abuse. 

The articles follow: 

America’s DRUG STRUGGLE: III—THE MILI- 
TARY Draws A BEAD ON Drucs 
(By Michel H. Mathis) 

(Nore— Admission by the United States 
miiltary services that they have a drug prob- 
lem on their hands is an important step to- 
ward its solution. This page offers eyewit- 
ness looks at the problem in Vietnam and 
stateside, plus a report on what the services 
are doing about it.) 

VIETNAM 

Boston.—It was only my second night in 
Vietnam. An Army pickup truck had just 
delivered me and another private to the top 
of a sandy slope overlooking Cam Ranh Bay. 

Halfway down the slope, a cluster of 
orange specks huddled beside a trail leading 
to the bay shore and our guard post. 

Starlight soon revealed the vague outlines 
of United States soldiers and defined the 
orange specks as the glowing tips of ciga- 
rettes. A breeze brought the pungent smell of 
ss. ” 

Sais how to handle the situation, I re- 
ported the pot party to our “officer of the 
guard” over the guard post telephone. He 
soon roared’ up to the crest of the slope in 
his jeep, shooed the off-duty soldiers away, 
and quickly disappeared in pursuit of other 
errands, 

That was my first lesson on drug use in 
Vietnam: The Army didn’t enforce its threats 
of fines, disciplinary action, and even courts- 
martial for drug use—at least, not if it could 
avoid doing so. 

The following day I learned that the par- 
ticipants in that evening “pot party” had dis- 
regarded orders to stand by for a jet flight 
scheduled to return them to the United 
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States. As a result, they had missed it. That 
was a quick second lesson: To some Gis, a 
drug experience becomes even more attractive 
than catching the “freedom bird” home. 

Three weeks later I got my first infantry 
assignment. “Watch out,” the veterans of 
even a few weeks’ field experience warned. 
“Don't let anyone catch you fooling around 
with ‘pot’ out here.” 

They knew how quickly a “pot-caused” 
lapse of alertness could bring tragedy for 
both the careless soldier and his nearby 
companions. So a kind of “common law” 
among the foot soldiers in my unit banned 
marijuana from combat or field operations. 
Lesson No. 3. 

But behavior in the more secure base camps 
was a different story. Despite the efforts of 
military police, local Vietnamese workers 
made “pot” readily available to anyone who 
wanted it. 

Our commanding officers apparently felt 
they had little choice but to turn their backs 
on marijuana use. Soldiers knew their co- 
operation was essential to their commander 
in combat. Often they exacted a price for 
it—treedom to disregard authority when not 
in combat. Some translated that into freedom 
to smoke “pot.” 

This leniency pervaded even military 
courts, Only rarely did a commander press 
charges against a man accused only of using 
marijuana. Occasionally, in flagrant cases, our 
battalion's legal officer tried. But the courts 
repeatedly turned him away. 

To discourage “pot” use, the Army issued 
a mild measure of propaganda—slogans, 
posters, occasional newspaper editorials, and 
briefings by officers. But in my unit mari- 
juana was accepted as an inevitable part of 
noncombat life in Vietnam. 

Many Vietnam veterans thus have re- 
turned with a radical new degree of toler- 
ance—if not actual affection—for drugs. 


STATESIDE 


(By Curtis J. Sitomer) 


MONTEREY, Ca.ir.—Private H.—an Army re- 
cruit here at Fort Ord—has been “shooting 
horse” since the ninth grade. 

His heroin habit and a history of petty 
crime brought him in frequent conflict with 
the law before entering military service. In 
fact it was a juvenile judge who finally gave 
him a choice between detention and the 
Army. 

Now Private H. is in the Fort Ord stockade. 
He was court-martialed for selling and using 
narcotics on base, At the end of his sentence, 
he will receive a bad-conduct discharge. 

Cases like Private H., while not uncommon 
here, are atypical. The majority of drug 
abusers on the base, who tend toward the 
“softer” drugs like marijuana, don't get 
caught, GI users here say they experience 
little difficulty obtaining these drugs. The 
post is near Monterey, Big Sur, and San 
Francisco, all key drug markets on the West 
Coast. 

Selective prosecution 

According to Army regulations, possessors 
of marijuana are subject to general or special 
court-martial and could be sentenced to a 
maximum of five years’ imprisonment. The 
penalties are more severe for peddling and 
possessing the “hard” stuff—heroin, opium, 
morphine. 

But the Army is selective in its prosecution 
of drug users and employs maximum discre- 
tion in meting out punishment. 

“A relatively small number:are actually 
tried,” reports Lt. Col. Orrin R. Strabley, 
staff judge advocate at Fort Ord. 

“There's a lot of difference between a man 
who experiments with drugs and one who 
sells to another,” Colonel Strabley points out. 
“We consider an offense involving sale more 
serious than ion,” he adds. “And we 
also want to know if this is a first offense 
or a repeat.” 

Francis Heisler, a civilian attorney who de- 
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fends many drug cases at Fort Ord, says: 
“For simple ‘possession of marijuana now, 
a soldier would probably. get a summary 
rather than a general court-martial.” While 
the latter carries a maximum jail sentence 
of three to five years, conviction in the sum- 
mary court-martial results in 30 days in the 
stockade, at most. 
Nonpunitive approaches 

Military officials at Fort Ord are beginning 
to develop some nonpunitive approaches to 
the drug problem. 

The installation maintains psychiatric and 
medical facilities to ald drug abusers. “We 
have the equivalent of a general hospital— 
with social workers, psychiatrists, as well as 
MDs,” says Col. John L. Bradley, post sur- 
geon. “And if a man is motivated toward 
overcoming, we'll give him every chance.” 

But Fort Ord does not screen the trainees 
for those in need of help. And the post sur- 
geon admits that there is little time during 
the 12-16 week basic training operation to 
effect an extensive rehabilitation program. 
On occasion the Army has referred drug users 
seeking help to veterans hospitals im other 
areas after they have left Fort Ord. 

The base also has a drug-information pro- 
gram. But Army officials and soldiers here 
seem equally unenthusiastic about it. 


Film’s worth questioned 


“We show a 30-minute film to all units 
when they arrive,” says a Fort Ord informa- 
tion officer. “It’s scary—and only incidentally 
informational,” he confides. “I’m against 
these things. They only tend to stir things 
up.” 

Lectures and panel discussions on drug 
abuse also are held from time to time—at 
the discretion of company commanders. 

Mr. Heisler and some of his associates be- 
lieve that known habitual drug users 
shouldn't be accepted into the military serv- 
ice in the first place. 

Military brass here—although they hedge 
on this point—appear to lean to this view. 

“Let’s put it this way,” says Provost Mar- 
shal E. W. Corcoran. “How would you like to 
be riding in an airplane with a pilot who 
was subject to LSD flashbacks?” 

Wauat Is BEING Done ABOUT Ir? 
(By George W. Ashworth) 

WASHINGTON.—For years, the American 
military services have maintained that drug 
abusers were an insignificant portion of the 
service community. Now, with more reliable 
statistics filtering in, the services are becom- 
ing aware that this is just not true. 

Defense Department officials estimate that 
between 25 and 30 percent of all United States 
servicemen worldwide have at least experi- 
mented with drugs. In Vietnam, estimates 
run up to 70 percent. 

Certain. the Vietnam war has aggravated 
the situation: 

Many men enter the service already on 
drugs. Then they are sent to Vietnam, where 
“opium dens” abound and where some of 
the world’s most potent marijuana is grown 
abundantly. 

Last year, U.S. military investigations of 
marijuana use worldwide totaled 19,139. More 
than a third of these—6,490—were in Viet- 
nam. 

The figures for dangerous drugs (like am- 
phetamines and barbiturates): were 3,357 
worldwide and 883) in Vietnam—nearly one- 
quarter of the total. 

The problem of hard narcotics (like heroin 
and other opiates) was less Vietnam-focused: 
Worldwide there were 1,871 investigations. Of 
those ‘only 243 were in Vietnam. 

Defense officials admit that; with many 
cases undetected, these figures disclose only 
‘a portion of users. 

In any case, the number of investigations 
has been soaring annually. 
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In the case of marijuana, for example, there 
were only 522 investigations in calendar year 
1965; 3,096 in 1966; 5,536 in 1967; 11,507 in 
1968, and 19,139 in 1969. 


RATE CONTINUES TO RISE 


The rate is still going up, although the 
rise doubtless results to a certain degree from 
growing service awareness of the drug prob- 
lem and increased endeavors to find its extent. 

Dr. Joel Kaplan, the former commander of 
the 98th Medical Detachment Neuropsychi- 
atric Team at Nha Trang in Vietnam, esti- 
mated to a congressional subcommittee: 

“Toward the end of my tour in Vietnam we 
were becoming aware that some of the young- 
er officers were beginning to use marijuana. 
I was informed by a numberof patients, 
who were warrant officers and helicopter pi- 
lots, that there were quite a number of war- 
rant officer pilots.who were using marijuana 
and other drugs.” 

Dr. Kaplan estimated that between 50 and 
80 percent of all Army personnel, in: Vietnam 
had used marijuana at least once: 

“The hard figures show that approximately 
3,500 of the soldiers that were seen during 
my year’s tour in Vietnam were using mari- 
juana and other drugs heavily. The other 
drugs that I refer to include barbiturates, 
opium, amphetamines such as “speed,” LSD 
on occasion, sniffing. glue, and using the pel- 
let of the darvon capsule.” 

A total of 1,064 soldiers in the 173rd Air- 
borne Brigade were surveyed by Maj. John J. 
Treanor, the brigade surgeon and chief medi- 
cal officer. He found that 32 percent reported 
they had never used marijuana, and 37 per- 
cent said they had tried it once or twice but 
not since. Fifteen percent said they had used 
it once or more a. week, and 16-percent said 
they had used it “about every day” or more 
often. 

Major Treanor said, “What we have seen 
clinically is a majority of rather incapable, 
frustrated, poorly educated, passive-aggres- 
sive personalities complicating the’ many 
problems they already have by becoming in- 
volved with the use of marijuana.” 


Education programs. 


The services say they are engaged in troop 
educations programs on. the problems mari- 
juana and other hard drugs can cause. Some 
of the harmful effects of marijuana are al- 
ready apparent. But defense sources say the 
education programs are hampered somewhat 
because there is little solid research into the 
effects of marijuana on human beings. The 
National Institute of Mental Health is con- 
ducting research, but until the findings are 
available, officials say, the education program 
cannot be as concrete as desired. 

According to defense sources, -the drug- 
abuse problem may be handled in the future 
along these lines: 

Education and refresher training programs 
for those vulnerable, as well as for com- 
manders, leaders, and military families. 

The disciplinary system. will be: revised to 
place muchigreater emphasis upon correction 
and reclamation of servicemen with drug 
problems; particularly casual users and ex- 
perimenters. 

If money can be made available, thé serv- 
ices may do much more rehabilitation of 
hard users beforen dismissing, them- from 
sérvice. For casual users and experimenters, 
the hope is to develop coordinated counsel- 
ing programs that will allow them to remain 
in the service. Defense authorities hope for 
federal and state cooperation in rehabilita- 
tion. i 

So far, the Air Force has taken the, lead 
in rehabilitation efforts. That service has one 
program to return to duty users who have 
been sentenced to confinement through 
court-martial action. Another program has 
beem developed to rehabilitate drug offend- 
ers subject to administrative discharge. 
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More and more, the Air Force is treating 
experimenters in their own units or in other 
nearby units. 

Punishment in the service has not been 
uniform. The Navy, which views shipboard 
drug use as use on duty, has taken the hard- 
est line on drugs. Last year that service gave 
3,800 honorable, general, and undesirable 
discharges to drug abusers. An additional 
2,000 were kept in service if it appeared that 
they were experimenters, who generally were 
only involved with marijuana or ampheta- 
mines. Navy sources optimistically say that 
about 95 percent of the 2,000 stopped using 
drugs. 

Rear Adm. J. W. Albrittain, the Navy 
deputy surgeon general, told a drug-abuse 
symposium that if early indications for 1970 
remained constant, “we will have something 
over 11,000 cases, and approximately 4,500 
people discharged from the Navy or Marine 
Corps for drug abuse in 1970.” 


“Privilege” talks prohibited 

The services are telling their commanding 
officers that they have a moral obligation 
to educate the servicemen about drugs, Of- 
ficials believe that as the knowledge and 
experience are gained, the depth and scope 
of the training now given will be improved. 
Aware that drug use is often an outgrowth 
of other personal problems, emphasis is be- 
ing placed on what is called total person 
improvement. The idea is that if personal 
problems are relieved, much of the inclina- 
tion to experiment with drugs will vanish. 

At least at the highest levels, the emphasis 
now is upon counseling and rehabilitation, 
But many drug users. in-the service still face 
punishment and dishonorable discharge if 
they are found out, 

Defense Officials believe the crucial step in 
coming to grips with the drug-abuse prob- 
lem will be to change the rules so that sery- 
icemen can feel free to seek help. At present, 
the drug user is assured a “privileged” dis- 
cussion only with his chaplain. If a man goes 
to a doctor, the physician is. obligated to 
make a report to the man’s commanding 
Officer. 

The commanding general of Fort Bragg; Lt. 
Gen. John J. Polson, has taken a step that 
may be a harbinger of new approaches to 
come,.In a unique experiment, the general 
has set aside two wards of the base hospital 
for the treatment of drug addicts. Ten drug 
users are currently being treated. The general 
is also considering opening a’ house“on post 
where soldiers may meet to discuss their drug 


«problems, 


The: services generally, realize that punitive 
measures alone will not solve the drug prob- 
lem. But just as military officials now are 
moving toward rehabilitation, they also are 
moving to cut off drug supplies. 

In Vietnam, for instance, the services are 
‘working with other federal agencies to detect 
drugs being mailed to the-U.S, So far the 
programs have yielded drugs as well as hand 
grenades and dangerous weapons. 


Pictures taken 


On some days, every package sent through 
military-post offices in Vietnam is checked, 
and. better records are being made of senders 
and their packages. The. Air Force, for exam- 
ple, is taking pictures. According to defense 
officials, interception of contraband from GIs 
overseas has been reduced to a trickle. While 
182 items were seized in a typical week in 
mid-March, that figure had been reduced to 
18 in a recent, week, 

But while the general direction of defense 
efforts to, cope with the drug problem are 
clear, the specifics remain to be determined. 
A special task group now is looking into the 
overall drug problem inthe services and 
methods of prevention -and ‘réhabilitation. 
The report of that group will be finished in 
about a/menth, 
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Many GIs ExPERIMENTED 


(Note.—The following dispatch is not by- 
lined in order to protect the identity of the 
soldier involved.) 

Boston.—Ex-Private M. J. began smoking 
marijuana a few months after he was drafted. 
Midway through his Army tour of duty— 
which ended with an honorable discharge— 
he began selling “pot,” too. 

As a clerk at Fort Ord in California, he 
smoked marijuana first thing in the morn- 
ing, on his way to and from the mess hall, 
during work breaks, and after supper until 
bedtime in his barracks. He says he was “per- 
petually stoned” for three months—and 
never got caught. 

At another post one of his pot-smoking 
companions was a military policeman, 

After M. J, bought his first kilogram (2.2 
pounds) of marijuana in San Francisco, he 
was in business. He bought kilos in brick form 
for $90 or $100 from a middleman in the city, 
then broke it down into lids at Fort Ord and 
sold enough to cover his own costs, 

“I wouldn't have sold at all if I hadn't been 
smoking so much,” M. J. says. “I was an 
amateur. I smoked up most of my profits. 
I guess you could say I was addicted.” 

He stressed that there was no organized 
drug business at Fort Ord—just individual 
GIs selling, as he did, to support their habits. 
He said LSD was used by soldiers at Fort Ord 
and some opium was used at Camp Roberts 
on nearby Hunter Liggett Military Reserva- 
tion. 

According to M. J., many GIs experimented 
with pseudo drugs and with pills passed out 
surreptitiously by medics in the hospital dis- 
pensary. 

“We'd try any pill we could get,” he says, 
“even if we knew nothing about its effects. 
They were free, so we thought ‘why not?’ 
Some people were looking for ‘better’ means 
of escape from personal problems or Army 
hassles. People who are upset will do irra- 
tional things sometimes.” 

The availability of drugs and the desire to 
be sociable do more to encourage drug use 
among servicemen than loose discipline does, 
M. J. says. But he adds that the latter is an 
important factor. 

“Fort Ord was an open post, and discipline 
was loose. Every guy in my barracks either 
smoked marijuana or could be trusted not to 
tell, and most of the smoking was done in the 
squad leaders’ rooms.” 


MANHASSET, N.Y., MAIL CELE- 
BRATES ANNIVERSARY 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I know my 
colleagues recognize, as I do, the impor- 
tant role that weekly newspapers play in 
the lives of thousands of communities 
across this Nation. 

One such paper that is well read and 
appreciated by its neighbors is the Man- 
hasset, N.Y., Mail which is ably edited 
and published by Mrs. Florence Luther. 
The Mail is celebrating its 44th anniver- 
sary this month and Mrs. Luther has 
written a timely editorial for the 
anniversary. 

Because the Manhasset Mail is a fine 
example of a vital and popular weekly 
newspaper and so much a part of its com- 
munity, I would like to extend my re- 
marks and include Mrs. Luther's editorial 
in the Recorp at. this point: 
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Year No. 44 


The Manhasset Mail this month began its 
44th year of publication. The first issue ap- 
peared on July 8, 1927, under Editor and Pub- 
lisher Donald Cooper. In the fall of 1930, 
Mitchell Luther purchased the Mail and was 
editor and publisher until his death in Feb- 
ruary 1957, at which time his wife Florence 
M. Luther, present editor and publisher, as- 
sumed ownership. In 1960 the sister paper, 
The Port Mail, was started and in 1961, the 
two papers changed to offset publication. 

A weekly newspaper is an integral part of 
a community. A weekly newspaper takes pride 
in its faithful coverage of local events and 
the residents it serves. The Mail also takes 
pride in never having missed an issue in 44 
years—although an occasional issue caused 
a red face here and there. 

A much talked-about incident concerned 
Mitchell Luther, highly respected editor who 
campaigned often for the betterment of the 
community, and who, after a successful battle 
for a stop sign, at a busy intersection, was 
forced to report that he was given a ticket 
for failing to stop at said sign. 

Another incident the staff would rather 
forget was an announcement of a wedding, 
complete with description of the bride’s dress, 
which appeared a week early. 

Last year the Board of Education “Loosed"” 
retiring member Mrs. William G. Story—and 
did so in a three column banner headline. 

There were good times, too. For instance, in 
1957 when the Miracle Mile by-pass was can- 
celled, the Mail put out an extra edition and 
rushed it down to the station for the con- 
venience of evening commuters (the Luther 
children helped) only to find that the news 
had. been announced on commuter radios 
and had traveled from car to car. 

However, considering everything, it’s been 
& good 44 years and we hope subscribers enjoy 
the weekly editions as much as the Mail en- 
joys serving the public. 

We look forward to many more years—with 
pride. 


SANDOVAL STANDS SEIGE AT THE 
SBA 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr, O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, today in my office, I received the 
annual report for 1969 of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. The report, like 
most Government reports, describes with 
a great deal of praise the work of the 
Small Business Administration and their 
accomplishments in 1969. It seems ironic 
to me that this came into my office today, 
for very recently an administrative farce 
came to my attention, a situation in the 
Boston Regional Small Business Admin- 
istration Office that has the markings of 
high comedy, except that it is not in the 
least bit funny. 

On April 21, 1970, Anthony Chase, 
General Counsel of SBA, indicated that 
there was a surplus of attorney positions 
in the Boston region of SBA. He also 
noted that region 4, with headquarters in 
Atlanta, Ga., was understaffed. The rec- 
ommendation was made that four of the 
attorney positions in Boston be reas- 
signed to the Atlanta region. The fore- 
going sounds like a very reasonable ad- 
ministrative decision. Perhaps a bit cal- 
lous in transferring four people from one 
end of the country to another. However, 
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it is much more than callous, it is hypo- 
critical and stupid. 

We all know the great deal of criticism 
of the SBA, of its funding and backing 
of some-useless ventures and of busi- 
nesses that could in no way be classified 
as small. We know equally well that the 
needs of small businesses in this country 
are great, and that a truly efficienct SBA 
could accomplish a great deal of good. 

The Boston Regional Office of SBA is 
acknowledged to be a very fine organiza- 
tion. The attorneys and the entire staff 
are very able and knowledgeable people 
and are yery much concerned about the 
problems of small business and the small 
businessman. However, if people were 
needed in the Atlanta region and not in 
Boston, and the latter part I doubt, per- 
haps an argument could be made for 
transferring some of these extremely 
able people to region 4 if they were will- 
ing to be reassigned. However, I would 
like to draw the attention of my col- 
leagues to some developments of this re- 
assignment. One lawyer in Boston was 
terminated and four were reassigned. Of 
those that were reassigned, one man, 67 
years old, had served 12 years with SBA, 
has been a grade 14 for the past 4 years 
and is considered the finest lawyer in or 
out of Government. He has had more 
than 24.years of Government service and 
at one time was the head of the legal staff 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. He left Government in 1950 to go 
into private practice and returned to the 
SBA in 1958 at the request of that Ad- 
ministration. 

Another lawyer, a woman, age 63, has 
had more than 35 years in Government 
service, 22 of them with the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and 13 years 
with the SBA. She has handled all types 
of legal cases for the SBA and everyone 
in the region is backing her complaint 
against reassignment because she is ac- 
knowledged to be an experienced, skilled 
and able attorney and extremely knowl- 
edgeable in real estate law. The other 
two attorneys are equally qualified and 
experienced. 

I mentioned that one lawyer has com- 
plained about reassignment. Because of 
this complaint, reports had to be given 
explaining the reason for reassignment 
and the choice of personnel. This is the 
material I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues. It is farcical 
and an insult to all civil service employ- 
ees and contrary to every rule of fair 
treatment in Government service. The 
four people chosen for reassignment had 
all had long experience in the Boston 
region and had roots in the Boston area. 
The youngest of these men is 62, As the 
report states, “This was by design, not 
coincidence.” “We never expected that 
any of the individuals would accept re- 
assignment to region IV. However, we 
thought that. offering them reassign- 
ment would be a good face-saving device 
to allow them to retire gracefully with- 
out the onus of haying been kicked out.” 

I find this insulting and the actions of 
the SBA arrogant. There is duplicity in 
this action and cowardice, and I find 
this extremely offensive. A statement of 
Winifred Jeffers, personnel specialist, re- 
organization task force, supports the ac- 
tion taken by SBA and tries to justify 
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the decision to reassign these four law- 
yers. Miss Jeffers tries to make a good 
case for this action, but unfortunately 
the last paragraph of her statement 
ruins her entire argument and grants 
that the entire action was useless. Her 
report ends “Subsequent to the reorgani- 
zation of region IV, we discover that they 
were not prepared to accept the transfer 
of the four lawyers from Boston. It was 
necessary, therefore, to grant extensions 
on the reassignment dates of all the law- 
yers affected. The reassignment date of 
all four lawyers has been extended to 
September 1, 1970.” 

It has further come to my attention 
that the SBA in Washington is attempt- 
ing to avoid complaints to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission by the Boston lawyers by 
offering positions in SBA regional offices 
around the country. The SBA knows that 
the Boston attorneys have a very strong 
and valid case against reassignment and 
it is using lucrative offers in an attempt 
to prevent this case from being appealed 
any further. 

I am going to discuss this action with 
members of appropriate committees in 
the Congress, but I would like to call 
the attention of all my colleagues at this 
time to this ridiculous action. 

I think my colleagues would also find 
an article from Business Week very in- 
teresting. I enclose the article from the 
July 18 issue of Business Week describing 
the very serious difficulties in the SBA: 

SANDOVAL STANDS SIEGE AT THE SBA 

At a recent public gathering, Senator Strom 
Thurmond (R-S.C.) hailed Hilary Sandoval, 
Jr., as “the greatest administrator in the 
history of the Small Business Administra- 
tion.” Few others have expressed such en- 
thusiasm, however, since Sandoval took over 
more than a year ago. 

The agency’s traditional constituents, the 
white small businessmen, complain to Con- 
gress that “you can't get a loan if you aren't 
black” (though two-thirds of the loans still 
go to whites). Blacks, however, complain the 
Administration programs for black capitalism 
is “peanuts,” despite a definite increase in 
loans. 

Democrats on the House Select Committee 
on Small Business are holding hearings next 
week to size up Sandoval’s record, and they 
are loaded for bear. Among other things the 
committee will probe, says Chairman Joe L. 
Evins (D-Tenn.), is “whether the SBA's 
energies and resources are being frittered 
away, as recent reports to the committee 
indicate, on inefficient fringe programs.” The 
group is disturbed that Sandoval has gone 
through four deputy administrators in little 
more than a year. 

And the signs are unmistakable that the 
White House has not been much happier 
with Sandoval, a former newspaper distribu- 
tor from El Paso, Tex. 

UNDER WRAPS 

Sandoval got off to a bad start when his 
hand-picked special assistant, Albert M. 
Fuentes, was sentenced to five years on a 
charge of trying to take a $50,000 kickback 
on a loan. (The case is still on appeal.) And 
Philip Pruitt, a Negro whom Sandoval picked 
to head the minority lending program, re- 
signed with a blast that the Administration 
was not really interested in black capitalism. 

Since then, the White House has kept San- 
doval more or less under wraps. When a 
package of three new proposals to aid small 
business was unveiled, it was Commerce 
Secretary Maurice Stans, not Sandoval, who 
held the press conference. The proposals had 
actually been drafted at Commerce; SBA was 
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not even told about its own legislative pro- 
gram until the day before the announcement. 
And Commerce, rather than the spa, has got- 
ten much of the credit for the two pro- 
grams that the Administration cites as its 
showpieces for black capitalism, even though 
the ssa- has all the authority to make the 
actual loans. 

The new Minority Enterprise Small Busi- 
ness Investment Company program (MESBIC), 
designed to attract big corporate investment 
in minority companies, is run by Stans while 
the ssa puts up the money. (Even so, only 
11 of the 100 messics that Stans expected 
to have in business by June 30 have materi- 
alized.) The program to get franchises for 
minorities is split between Commerce and 
the spa, with both agencies trying to per- 
suade big franchisers to take on black busi- 
nessmen, Public announcements about the 
program usually come from the Commerce 
Dept., though, again, it is the spa that ac- 
tually makes the loans, and the rivalry be- 
tween the two agencies appears to be hurt- 
ing the black capitalism effort. Only a couple 
of hundred franchises went to minority busi- 
nessmen in the fiscal year just ended. 

“Something has to be done about it,” says 
a source in Congress familiar with the situa- 
tion. 

POWDER KEG 


The White House's effort to keep a check 
on the ssa led to a real blowup earlier this 
year. The Administration assigned a Stans 
lieutenant, W. Donald Brewer, to be deputy 
administrator of the sga and for months no- 
body could figure who was in charge. One 
junior official caught between conflicting or- 
ders from Sandoval and Brewer got it point- 
blank from Brewer. “Are you working for 
Sandoval or for me?” 

Finally, according to reports, Sandoval de- 
cided to have it out with the White House. 
Either he or Brewer would have to go, he 
said. About that time, a full-page ad ap- 
peared in the Los Angeles Times from a 
group of Mexican-Americans thanking Pres- 
ident Nixon for appointing one of them, 
Sandoval, to a top Administration job. And 
Senator John G. Tower (R-Tex.) warned 
the White House that his dismissal would 
seriously hurt Republicans with the large 
Spanish-American electorate in Texas. Brew- 
er was promptly appointed to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

“Sandoval would have been in a lot of 
trouble right from the beginning if it hadn’t 
been for Tower,” says Representative Silvio 
Conte of Massachusetts, top Republican 
on the House Small Business Committee. 
“Tower is chairman of the Senate GOP Cam- 
paign Committee and nobody’s going to 
touch his boy.” He adds, however, that 
“over-all,” he thinks Sandoval has done “a 
pretty good job.” 


LIQUIDATION 


A prime cause of the internal turmoil in 
the SBA has stemmed from Sandoval’s almost 
Gilbert~and-Sullivan efforts to get rid of 
entrenched career appointees, many of whom 
are protected by civil service. 

Wilfred J. Garvin, the agency's chief econ- 
omist, arrived one morning to find all his 
pictures of previous administrators stacked 
on his desk. On top of the stack was an 
application for retirement. Garvin is still 
there and Sandoval is now trying to abolish 
the whole economic research office. Congress 
is fighting it. 

Directors of regional offices have been of- 
fered lower-level jobs or transfers to distant 
cities. The director of the Columbus (Ohio) 
Office, son of the city’s Democratic mayor, 
was transferred to Salt Lake City. He quit. 
The Salt Lake City chief, who had once run 
against a Republican congressman, was 
shipped to Cleveland. Altogether, about half 
the 60 regional directors have departed one 
way or another. Moving expenses have 
amounted to $250,000, and the House com- 
mittee wants to ask Sandoval about this. 
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“Morale around this place is really lousy,” 
says Joseph Foster, who heads the agency’s 
local of the government employees union. 
Membership in the union has doubled since 
Sandoval became administrator. 

Sandoval’s distrust of career employees has 
sometimes seemed a bit excessive. Employ- 
ees not in his inner circle, for instance, were 
ordered to turn in the magnetic cards that 
enable them to get into the building after 
hours. When one top Democratic holdover 
was removed, the lock on his office was 
changed before nightfall. 

GOOFS 

Nor have relations with Congress been 
very smooth. When the SBA’s citizens ad- 
visory committee met in Washington, San- 
doval invited Representative George Bush, a 
Texas Republican who is not on any small 
business committees, to address the group 
and neglected to invite the top committee 
Republican, Conte, until later. When Conte 
learned he was second choice, he declined. 
And Sandoval bitterly attacked Democratic 
Senator Ralph Yarborough, chairman of the 
Senate Labor Committee, in a speech to a 
Texas GOP county convention. That was all 
right, except that a release about the strictly 
political speech was distributed on govern- 
ment stationery, which is illegal. “Somebody 
goofed,” a spokesman acknowledged. 

Stories of other peculiar goings-on circu- 
late in the agency. Sandoval brought his 
personal priest with him from Texas for a 
few months and installed him in an office 
next to his own, in full clerical garb, as an 
unpaid consultant. A Sandoval aide who 
briefed the staff on how to set up regional 
meetings emphasized that one job was to 
arrange a complimentary hotel suite for 
the administrator; General Accounting Of- 
fice agents have been investigating those 
arrangements. And armed Pinkerton guards 
were hired to cover a meeting hall (to guard 
the movie projectors, a spokesman said); 


now the bills cannot be paid because hiring 
private guards is forbidden. 


“Actually, it’s too bad about all the 
Mickey Mouse stuff going on,” says one de- 
fender of the Sandoval regime, “because 
Sandoval really is working terribly hard,” He 
has stumped the country, driving home to 
directors of local offices the point that their 
futures depend on how well they perform 
on minority lending. And he is credited with 
speeding up aid to businesses wiped out by 
Hurricane Camille. 


HIGH MARKS 


The banking community has found some 
satisfaction, too, nm Sandoval's efforts to give 
local offices more authority to approve loans. 
The delays in loan processing have been a 
perennial gripe with bankers. Sandoval is 
trying out a pilot program in several cities 
to speed delivery; if the SBA does not veto 
loan applications within three days, they are 
considered approved. 

Much of the SBA’s success depends on per- 
suading banks to make loans with SBA guar- 
antees, since the agency has little money of 
its own to Iend. But bankers have not been 
overly impressed with Sandoval personally. 
“He's terribly bland,” says one top repre- 
sentative. The House committee feels that 
Sandoval’s lack of rapport with bankers is 
& serious problem. 

Just how good the agency's loan record is 
will be disputed in the committee. The total 
amount of loans going to small business has 
averaged about $61-million a month in 1970, 
about the same rate as when Sandoval took 
office in March, 1969. Critics charge that since 
the agency has moved from lending its own 
money to simply guaranteeing bank loans, it 
should be possible to increase the flow. Agen- 
cy spokesmen counter that in a period of 
tight money, keeping the loan rate from 
falling constitutes a good performance. 

And Sandoval can point to a one-third 
increase in the rate of loans going to mi- 
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norities, up from about $10-million a month 
to an average of $13-million for the first: five 
months of 1970. Loans to Spanish-Americans 
have doubled; loans to blacks are up 18%. 
About one-third of all loans are now going 
to minorities. 

Sandoval can expect to face some question- 
ing from the committee on the agency’s pro- 
gram of procuring government contracts for 
minority companies. He has succeeded in 
getting a larger number of contracts set aside 
for minority businesses. But the Defense 
Dept. is complaining that of $32-million 
assigned to the SBA for letting, only $15- 
million has been placed. “With 60 staff people 
working on the program there haven't been 
many results,” says a Congressional source. 

“The basic trouble,” says a Republican in 
Congress who declines to be identified, “is 
that the black capitalism program has yet to 
get much priority attention from the White 
House.” 


CONSERVATIONIST SAYS EROSION 
IS NATIONAL MENACE 


HON. ROBERT H. MOLLOHAN 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. MOLLOHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Federal Government has many unsung 
heroes whose day-to-day work is done 
with dedication and concern and goes 
largely unrecognized by the rest of us. 

Such a man is Mr. Law Helmick who 
is a district conservationist with the 
U.S. Soil Conservation Service in Fair- 
mont, W. Va. 

Mr. Helmick handles all types of prob- 
lems in Marion County and is well re- 
spected and thought highly of by the 
people he serves. 

The following article appeared in the 
West Virginian and was written by 
Frannie Hoffman. 

It is a fine column, honoring distin- 
guished persons from the Fairmont area, 
and Miss Hoffman could not have cho- 
sen a finer subject for this column than 
Mr. Helmick. 

My congratulations and sincere 
thanks to both Mr. Helmick for his ded- 
icated service and to Miss Hoffman for 
telling the public about this distin- 
guished conservationist: 

CONSERVATIONIST Says EROSION Is 
NATIONAL MENACE 

Question. In the matter of conservation, 
what, would you say is the most important 
problem in this country? 

Answer. In my estimation, it’s the stabili- 
zation and conservation of our top soil. This 
has been our prime purpose since the SCS 
was started in 1935. It actually was started 
in 1933 with the old soil erosion program. 

Question. Please explain. 

Answer. Soil erosion is a menace to our 
national welfare, and the SCS was set up 
to provide permanently for the control and 
prevention of soil erosion and thereby pre- 
serve our national resources. 

Question. What’s being done about it? 

Answer. This is being handled by flood 
control measures, reforestration and revege- 


tation of all areas subject to erosion by any 
cause, as well as a conservation education 


rogram. 
Question. Who handles this in Marion 
County? 
Answer. Our staff is responsible for the 
work here. 
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Question. Does your program involye wa- 
ter pollution and air pollution, as well? 

Answer. Water pollution, yes. Air pol- 
lution, no. 

Question. With what type of water pollu- 
tion is the SCS concerned? 

Answer. The pollution that’s caused by 
siltation. This involves silt washed into the 
streams from such bare areas as strip mines, 
road construction, eroded farmiands, and 
residential building developments. 

Question. What’s done to prevent this? 

Answer. Working through the Mononga- 
hela Soil Conservation District, we devel- 
oped plans for stabilization of these areas, 
usually through tree planting and-or 

Question. Who actually carries out these 
plans? 

Answer. The landowner, or the land devel- 
oper or operator. 

Question. About how large an acreage 
would you say has been covered in this 
program in Marion County? 

Answer. At lease half the Marion County 
acreage. 

. . . 

Question. What about your watershed 
program? 

Answer. We are presently working on a 
flood control program for the Upper Buffalo 
Creek watershed establishment of a good 
vegetative cover. 

This involves 12 earth-fill dams. We have 
one completed, are working on the second, 
and making plans for starting the third in 
the near future, 

Question. When will the entire project be 
finished? 

Answer. It’s scheduled for completion in 
1976. 

Question. What benefits will be derived 
from this project? 

Answer. It will prevent the annual flood- 
ing of Mannington, Rachel, Farmington and 
other areas along Buffalo Creek extending 
into Fairmont. 

Question. Are any other watershed proj- 
ects planned for this area? 

Answer. Yes, the Prickett’s Creek water- 
shed program. In about two months we 
should have the work plan for this pro- 
ject completed. 

Question. What do the plans call for? 

Answer. Construction of an earth-fill dam 
at a location which will prevent flooding of 
communities along the creek which includes 
Winfield, Meadowdale and Viola. 

Question. What are the estimated costs for 
both these projects? 

Answer. The Upper Buffalo Creek project 
will cost about $3.5 million. We won’t have 
an estimate of the total cost for Prickett's 
Creek until the work plan is completed. 

Question. Are federal and state funds in- 
volved in these projects? 

Answer. Both federal and state funds are 
being expended in the Upper Buffalo Creek 
project and will be involved in the Prickett’s 
Creek project, as well. In addition, the 
Marion County Court and the City of Man- 
nington, as well as various individuals, are 
contributing toward the Buffalo Creek proj- 
ect, 


Question. Do you work in cooperation with 
other agencies in regard to conservation? 

Answer. Yes. We work closely with the 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service, the cooperative extension service of 
West Virginia University, and the Farmers 
Home Administration. 

Question. How does the conservation pic- 
ture in Marion County appear now? 

Answer. In my estimation, it is very bright. 
This type of service has increased over the 
years since we first started working with 
farmers. It now includes all land users, urban 
as well as rural, and recreation areas as well 
as farms. I think most Marion County resi- 
dents are conservation-conscious and, for- 
tunately, have the financial ability to carry 
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out good conservation practices. There are 
other counties in the state which are not as 
fortunate in this respect. 

Question. Are SCS services available to 
everyone in the county? 

Answer. Yes. We are willing and able to 
offer assistance in the way of soil informa- 
tion and assistance in soil conservation to 
groups and individuals. 

Question. How large a staff does the Marion 
County office have? 

Answer, In addition to myself, we have an- 
other soil conservationist, a conservation 
technician, part-time student helpers in the 
summer, and an engineer and two assistants 
in a project office devoted to the Upper Buf- 
falo Creek Watershed and Prickett’s Creek 
Watershed projects. 

Question. How long have you been with the 
SCS? 

Answer. Since 1953. I was assigned to the 
office in Braxton County when I joined the 
service. From there I was sent to Clay County 
in 1954, then to Marion County in 1957. 

Question. What did you do before you 
joined the SCS? 

Answer. I was with the cooperative ex- 
tension service in Roane County for about 
three years. 

Question. What sort of training have you 
had for this work? 

Answer. To start with, I grew up on a farm. 
Then I attended West Virginia University 
where I took courses pertaining to agronomy 
and soils, and was graduated from there in 
1950 with a bachelor’s degree in agriculture. 
I have also taken graduate courses in agri- 
culture at WVU. 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW REPORT 
STRESSES NEED FOR EXPLORA- 
TION BY PRIVATE FIRMS 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article in the July 1970 issue 
of the Independent Petroleum Monthly, 
and an article from the American Mining 
Congress’ news bulletin dated June 26, 
1970, both of which comment on the pub- 
lic land law review commission report. 
The articles follow: 

Pusiic Lanp Law Review REPORT STRESSES 
NEED FOR EXPLORATION BY PRIVATE FIRMS 
(Historic study says U.S. should encourage 

mineral search on domain in preference 

“over some or all other uses,” and rely on 

private sector. Federal control of Shelf 

production rates urged) 

The Public Land Law Review Commission 
last month submitted its monumental report 
to the President and the Congress, In the 
area of Mineral Resources, it recommended 
that: 

1. Public land mineral policy should en- 
courage exploration, development, and pro- 
duction of minerals on the public lands. 

2. Mineral exploration and development 
should have a preference over some or all 
other uses on much of public lands, 

3. The Federal Government generally 
should rely on the private sector for mineral 
exploration, development, and production by 
maintaining a continuing invitation to ex- 
plore for and develop minerals on the public 
lands. 

In the case of national parks and national 
monuments, the Commission recommended 
continued exclusion, with development of 
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mineral reserves there to come only in fu- 
ture emergencies. 

Slap at noncompetitive bidding. The report 
recommended changes that would broaden 
the range of competitive bidding for mineral 
leases on public lands, At present, public 
lands outside of known geologic structures 
are leased noncompetitively. 

The Commission would extend competitive 
bidding to land on which there have been 
relinquished or forfeited leases or permits, or 
where there is a reasonable indication of 
“good prospects for success.” 

In the so-called “upland” federal areas, 
as distinct from the Outer Continental 
Shelf, the Commission said leases should be 
awarded on a “competitive” basis “when- 
ever competitive interest can reasonably be 
expected.” 

Thus, the Commission proposes eliminat- 
ing known geologic structures as the lone 
standard for competitive bidding. 


WOULD ASSERT SHELF PRORATION 


In the Outer Continental] Shelf area, the 
Commission called for federal prorationing. 
It urged the Secretary of Interior to follow 
through with federal prorationing proce- 
dures first suggested in the late 1960's by 
Stewart L. Udall, at that time Secretary of 
Interior. 

Limitation of the rate of production is “an 
integral part of mineral production manage- 
ment,” the Commission said. While prora- 
tioning thas been frequently attacked on 
charges that it is a “system of price fixing 
by states,” the Commission said, “the courts 
have sustained the systems on the grounds 
that they serve a legitimate conservation 
purpose, even though they have had an 
incidental effect on prices.” 


HISTORIC STUDY 


The Commission, since July. 1965, has 
been studying laws and policies, as well as 
practices. and procedures in their adminis- 
tration, concerning public lands in the 
United States. 

Representative Wayne N. Aspinall 
(D.-Colo.) has*served from the inception of 
the Commission as chairman. H. Byron Mock, 
a presidential appointee from Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has been vice chairman, and Milton 
A. Pearl has been director of the Commis- 
sion’s day-to-day activities. 

The Independent Petroleum Association of 
America has cooperated with the Commis- 
sion. H. A. (Dave) True, Jr., former IPAA 
president, and an independent operator in 
Casper, Wyo., has been a member of the 
advisory committee to the Commission dur- 
ing its 5 years of deliberation. 

IPAA’s Public Lands Committee at its 
midyear meeting in Denver authorized a 
5-man subcommittee to review and consider 
the Commission report, and make pertinent 
recommendations to the full. committee 
covering the issues raised concerning the oil 
and gas industry and the public domain. 

David Schaenen, Billings, Mont., is chair- 
man of the subcommittee. Other members 
are: Bruce Anderson, Houston, Tex.; W. T. 
Blackburn, Denver; John M. Kelley, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; and Edward N. Litman, Casper, 
Wyo. Warren A. Morton, also of Casper, is 
chairman of the Public Lands Committee, 
and is an ex officio member of the subcom- 
mittee, Dave True is an adviser. William I. 
Powell, IPAA administrative vice-president, 
is committee secretary. 


VITAL ROLE OF DOMAIN 
The Commission said the American people 
today are “feeling the pressures of an enlarg- 
ing population, burgeoning growth, and ex- 
panding demand for land and natural re- 
sources.” They “have an almost desperate 
need to determine the best purposes to which 
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their public lands and the wealth and oppor- 
tunities of those lands should be dedicated. 

“Through the timely action of Congress, 
and through the work of this Commission, a 
rare opportunity is offered to answer that 
need.” 

Federally owned land amounts to 755,368,- 
055 acres, or 33.3 percent of the total U.S. 
land area of 2,271,343,360 acres. Oil produc- 
tion on Federal land (other than the Outer 
Continental Shelf) in 1968 amounted to be- 
tween 6 percent and 7 percent of the national 
total and was valued at over $570 million. 
This figure does not intlude recent discov- 
eries in Alaska which are not on Federal 
lands. 

“Perhaps of even more importance,” said 
the Commission, “is the fact that large areas 
of the public lands not yet drilled are deemed 
favorable to the occurrence of oil and gas. 
Over 64 million acres of Federal land were 
under lease for oil and gas in 1968, of which 
over 90 percent was in the Western con- 
tiguous states and Alaska.” 

COMPETITIVE LEASING 

The Commission said that where certain 
mineral conditions are known to exist, the 
present leasing system requires competitive 
sale of exploration and development rights. 

“We have concluded that these competitive 
sale requirements are too narrow in scope,” 
the report said, “particularly in the case of 
oil and gas. It appears to the Commission 
that competitive leasing would be appropri- 
ate: 

“1. In the general area of producing wells. 

“2. For land covered by relinquished or 
forfeited leases or permits. 

“3. Where past activities and general 
knowledge suggest reasonably good prospects 
for success.” 

And the Commission added: “To achieve 
the objective of this recommendation, the 
administrator should have the authority to 
segregate public land from mineral explora- 
tion for a short period of time. At the end 
of the prescribed period exploration rights 
should be available noncompetitively in the 
Same manner that we have recommended 
with regard to other minerals. 

“Adoption of this recommendation would 
eliminate the need for the simultaneous fil- 
ing system currently in effect. Similarly, this 
would eliminate the known geologic structure 
as a standard for competitive allocation of 
oll and gas leasing rights.” 

(Leasing recommendations—in Chapter 
Seven, “Mineral Resources”—will be one of 
the many areas of the report to be analyzed 
thoroughly by the IPAA subcommittee.) 


DEPEND ON PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


The Commission said it is “satisfied that 
private enterprise has succeeded well in 
meeting our national mineral needs, and we 
see no reason to change this traditional poli- 
cy. Existing Federal programs to develop 
nationwide geological information should be 
continued and strengthened.” 

These. Federal programs should serve, the 
report added, to identify general areas fa- 
vorable to mineral occurrence with detailed 
exploration and development left to private 
enterprise. 

“The efforts of private enterprise will be 
effective only if Federal policy, law, and ad- 
ministrative practices provide a continuing 
inyitation to explore and develop minerals 
on public lands.” 

And the report added: “We recognize that 
mineral exploration and development, and 
production will, in most cases, have an im- 
pact on the environment or be incompatible 
with some other uses. By its very nature, 
mineral activity alters the natural environ- 
ment to some degree, and if no such impact 
were to be tolerated, it would be necessary 
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to prehibit the activity. Mineral exploration, 
development, and production are essential to 
our national economic and strategic well-be- 
ing, however, and such activities cannot be 
barred completely. 

“We believe that the environment must be 
given consideration, but regulations must 
not be arbitrarily applied if the national im- 
portance of the minerals is properly 
weighed.” 


WANTS FEDERAL CONTROL OF OIL, GAS 
PRODUCTION IN SHELF AREAS 


In discussing the Outer Continental Shelf, 
the report recommends “that in the interest 
of conservation the Federal Goyernment pro- 
mulgate and administer its own rules for 
controlling the rate of production from Outer 
Continental Shelf oil and gas fields.” 

It noted that in January 1967 the Secre- 
tary of Interlor announced his intention to 
promulgate rules for the regulation of oil and 
gas production from the Shelf, including in- 
dependent prorationing. The announcement 
has never been implemented, “and the Com- 
mission urges that it be done.” 

Outer Continental Shelf crude oil produc- 
tion now exceeds 8 percent of the U.S. total. 
Proved reseryes are 2.9 billion barrels of oil 
and natural gas liquids and 30.3 trillion cubic 
feet of gas. Estimates suggest that undiscoy- 
ered recoverable reserves are in a range of 34 
to 220 billion barrels of liquids and 170 to 
1,100 trillion cubic feet of natural gas. And in 
dollar value, the Shelf has already contrib- 
uted substantially to the U.S. Treasury. Re- 
ceipts as of June 30, 1968, from the sale of 
leases on the Shelf and from rentals and 
royalties totaled over $2.7 billion. 

And the Commission recommended: “Com- 
plete authority over all activities on the 
Outer Continental Shelf should continue to 
be vested by statute in the Federal Govern- 
ment. Moreover, all Federal functions per- 
taining to that authority, including naviga- 
tional safety, safety on or about structures 
and islands used for mineral activities, pol- 
lution control and supervision, mapping and 
charting, oceanographic and other scientific 
research, preservation and protection of the 
living resources of the sea, and occupancy 
uses of the Outer Continental Shelf, should 
be consolidated within the Goyernment to 
the greatest possible degree.” 


COORDINATION WITH STATES 


The Commission noted that in its delibera- 
tions there was a strong sense of need for 
coordination between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the affected states. This concern 
is reiterated in many parts of the report. 

“While asserting the need for Federal con- 
servation control of the Outer Continental 
Shelf, we recognize that there must be close 
coordination between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the adjacent states.” 

“Any limitations proposed by adjacent 
states should be taken into consideration by 
the Federal Government in determining the 
amount of production allowable from wells 
on federal leases. 

“But, state production regulations have 
been developed from data related to dry 
land and shallow tidewater regulation. As 
Outer Continental Shelf production moves 
into deeper waters, economic and technical 
comparability between state production, 
which is in shallow waters or on dry land, 
and deep water production becomes more 
remote. 

“At some point, it becomes doubtful that 
it will be in the interest of the Federal Gov- 
ernment or the lessee to require compliance 
with state allowables. Therefore, the Federal 
Government should have an independent, 
flexible system of allowances to meet the 
variety of conditions which may be experi- 
enced.” 
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OVERALL RECOMMENDATIONS MADE RY THE 
COMMISSION ON PUBLIC LANDS 


The Commission report, entitled “One 
Third of the Nation's Land,” lays down 17 
recommendations of basic underlying prin- 
ciples to guide future policy concerning 
public lands. They are: 

1. The policy of large-scale disposal of 
public lands reflected by the majority of 
statutes in force today be revised and that 
future disposal should be of only those lands 
that will achieve maximum benefit for the 
general public in non-Federal ownership, 
while retaining in Federal ownership those 
whose yalues must be preserved so that they 
may be used and enjoyed by all Americans. 

2. An immediate review should be under- 
taken of all lands not previously designated 
for any specific use, and of all existing with- 
drawals, set asides, and classifications of 
public domain lands that were effected by 
Executive action to determine the type of 
use that would provide the maximum bene- 
fit for the general public in accordance with 
standards set forth in this report. 

3. Congress should establish national pol- 
icy in all public land laws by prescribing 
the controlling standards, guidelines, and 
criteria for the exercise of authority. dele- 
gated to executive agencies. 

4, Congress assert its constitutional au- 
thority by enacting legislation reserving unto 
itself exclusive authority, to withdraw or 
otherwise set aside public lands for specified 
limited-purpose uses and delineating spe- 
cific delegation of authority to the Executive 
as to the types of withdrawals and set asides 
that may be effected without legislative ac- 
tion. 

5. Public land management -agencies 
should be required by statute to promul- 
gate comprehensive rules) and regulations 
after full consideration of all points of view, 
including protests, with provisions for a 
simplified administrative appeals procedure 
in’ a manner that will restore public confi- 
dence in the impartiality and fairness of ad- 
ministrative decisions. Judicial review should 
generally be available. 

6. Statutory goals and objectives should 
be established as guidelines for land-use 
planning under the general principle that 
within a specific unit, consideration should 
be given to all possible uses and the maxi- 
mum number of compatible uses permitted. 
This should be subject to the qualification 
that where a unit, within an area managed 
for many uses, can’ contribute maximum 
benefit through one particular use, that use 
should be récognized as the dominant use, 
and the land should be managed to avoid 
interference: with full fulfillment of such 
dominant use. 

7. Federal statutory guidelines should be 
established to assure that Federal public 
lands are managed in a manner that not 
only will not endanger the quality of the 
environment, but will, where feasible, en- 
hance the quality of the environment, both 
on and off public lands, and that federal 
control of the lands should never be used 
as a shield to permit lower standards than 
those required by the laws of the state in 
which the lands are located. The Federal 
licensing power should be used, under statu- 
tory guidelines, to assure these results. 

8. Statutory guidelines be established pro- 
viding generally that the United States re- 
ceive full value for the use of the public 
lands and their resources retained in federal 
ownership, except that monetary payment 
need not represent full value, or so-called 
market value, in instances where there is no 
consumptive use of the land or its resources. 

9. Statutory provision be made to assure 
that when public lands or their resources 
are made available for use, firm tenure and 
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security of investment be provided so that 
if the use must be interrupted because of 
a Federal Government need before the end 
of the lease, permit, or other contractual 
arrangement, the user will be equitably com- 
pensated for the resulting losses. 

10, The United States make payments in 
lieu of taxes for the burdens imposed upon 
state and local governments by reason of 
the Federal ownership of public lands with- 
out regard to the revenues generated there- 
from, Such payments should not represent 
full tax equivalency and the state and local 
tax effort should be a factor in determining 
the exact amount to be paid. 

11. Statutory authority be provided for the 
sale at full value of public domain lands 
required for certain mining activities or 
where suitable only for dryland farming, 
grazing, domestic livestock, or residential, 
commercial, or industrial uses, where such 
sale is in the public interest and important 
public values will not thereby be lost. 

12. Legislation be enacted to provide a 
framework within which large units of land 
may be made available for the expansion 
of existing communities or the development 
of new cities. 

Until some experience has been gained in 
the various mechanisms that might be 
utilized and a national policy adopted con- 
cerning the establishment of new cities gen- 
erally, Congress should consider proposals 
for the sale of land for new cities on a case- 
by-case basis. 

13. Statutory authority be granted for the 
limited disposition of lands administered by 
the Forest Service where such lands are 
needed to meet a non-Federal but public pur- 
pose, or where disposition would result.in the 
lands being placed in a higher use than if 
continued in Federal ownership. 

14. Legislation be enacted to provide fiexi- 
ble mechanisms, including transfer of title at 
less than full value, to make any federally 
owned lands available to state and local goy- 
ernments when not required for a Federal 
purpose if the lands will be utilized for a 
public purpose. 

15. Generally, in both legislation and ad- 
ministration, the artificial distinctions pub- 
lie domain and acquired lands of the Federal 
Government should be eliminated. 

16. Responsibility for public land policy 
and programs within the Federal Govern- 
ment in both the legislative and executive 
branches should be consolidated to the maxi- 
mum practicable extent in order to elimi- 
nate, or at least reduce, differences in policies 
concerning the administration of similar 
public land programs. 

17. In making public land decisions, the 
Federal Government should take into con- 
sideration the interests of the national pub- 
lic, the régional public, the Federal Govern- 
ment as the sovereign, the Federal proprietor, 
the users of public lands and resources, and 
the state and local governmental entities 
within which the lands are located in order 
to assure, to the extent possible, that the 
maximum benefit for the general public of 
the United States is achieved. 


BROAD APPROACH URGED 


The Commission is composed of six per- 
sons having no connection with the Federal 
Government, appointed by President John- 
soñ; six members appointed by the Senate; 
and six appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives. The 18 members 
appointed Representative Aspinall as their 
chairman. 

In a joint statement, Chairman Aspinall, 
Vice-Chairman Mock, and Director Pear! said 
that they are “satisfied” with the Commis- 
sion’s report and recommendations because 
“we can now move forward to modernize and 
simplify the public land laws while at the 
same time assuring equity both to all those 
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directly interested in the public lands and to 
the Nation as a whole.” 


[From American Mining Congress’ News Bul- 
letin, June 26, 1970] 
UTAH MINING ASSOCIATION: PUBLIC LAND Law 
REVIEW Commission SUBMITS Irs REPORT 


After almost six years and the expenditure 
of over $7 million, the Public Land Law Re- 
view Commission on June 23 submitted its 
Report to the President and to Congress. The 
report, which is some 342 pages in length, 
is available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D.C. 20402, at $4.50 per 
copy. It contains 18 statements that the 
commission lists as “basic concepts and rec- 
ommendations for long-range goals,” 137 
specific recommendations that are numbered 
and over 200 unnumbered, supplemental rec- 
ommendations that appear in italics. 

The commission recommends that the pol- 
icy of large-scale disposal of public lands be 
revised and that, in the future, disposals be 
made only to achieve maximum benefit for 
the general public. As another basic prin- 
ciple, the commission states that the United 
States shall receive full value for the use of 
the public tands. 

In its recommendations regarding mineral 
resources, the commission states that fed- 
eral policy “should encourage exploration, 
development and production of minerals on 
the public lands. . , . Minerals exploration 
and development’ should have a preference 
over some or all other uses on much of our 
public lands.” However, Congress should con- 
tinua to exclude some classes of public lands, 
such as national parks, from future mineral 
development, but» federal agencies should 
make minéral examinations which will pro= 
vide reliable information on lands recom- 
mended for exclusion as well as those where 
mineral activity is already excluded. 

The commission recommends that the 
Mining Law of 1872'be Modified to establish 
& system which incorporates the desirable 
features of this Act as well as the leasing 
laws. “Unless a public land area is closed to 
all mineral activity, we believe that all pub- 
lic lands should be open without charge for 
nonexclusive exploration... : . However “i . 
different conditions should prevail if the 
prospector desires*an exclusive right,” or if 
significant surface damage may result. 

In this regard, the commission recom- 
mends the following: 

“Whether a prospector has done prelim- 
inary exploration work or not, he should, by 
giving written notice to the appropriate fed- 
eral land management agency, obtain an ex- 
clusive right to explore a claim of sufficient 
size to permit the use of advanced methods 
of exploration, As a means of assuring ex- 
ploration, reasonable . rentals- should be 
charged for such claims, but actual expend- 
itures for exploration and development 
work should be credited against the rentals. 

“Upon receipt of the notice of location, a 
permit should be issued to the claimholder, 
including measures specifically authorized by 
Statute necessary to maintain the quality of 
the environment, together with the type of 
rehabilitation that is required. 

“When the claimholder is satisfied that he 
has discovered a commercially minable de- 
posit, he should obtain firm development and 
production rights by entering into a contract 
with the United States to satisfy specified 
work or investment requirements over a rea- 
sonable period of time. 

“When a claimholder begins to produce 
and market minerals, he should have the 
right to obtain.a. patent only to the mineral 
deposit, along with the right to utilize sur- 
face for production. He should have the op- 
tion of acquiring title or lease to surface 
upon payment of market value. 
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“Patent fees should be increased and 
equitable royalties should be paid to the 
United States on all minerals produced and 
marketed whether before or after patent.” 

Additional and clarifying commission rec- 
ommendations— 

In regard to legal requirements for the 
discovery of valuable minerals: “Federal land 
agencies are poorly equipped to judge what 
is a prudent mining investment, and this 
issue should be closed when the mineral 
explorer is prepared to commit himself by 
contract to expend substantial effort and 
funds in the development of a mineral prop- 
erty.” 

State claims: “Congress should establish a 
fair notice procedure to clear the public 
lands of long-dormant mining claims.” 

Uniform federal requirements: Discovery 
work required by state law often serves no 
useful purpose. “Federal statutes should 
fully prescribe uniform methods.” 

Common varieties: “Congress should de- 
fine or list those minerals to which the loca- 
tion-claim and leasing systems apply and 
provide that all other minerals be subject 
to sale under an act similar to the Materials 
Act.” 

In regard to the mineral leasing system, 
the commission recommends that: 

Competitive sale of exploration permits or 
leases should be held whenever competitive 
interests can reasonably be expected. 

Prospecting permits and leases should 
apply to all leasable minerals unless ex- 
pressly excluded by the administrator in 
accordance with legislative guidelines. 

All rights and obligations, including those 
related to maintenance of the environment, 
of mineral explorers and developers be 
clearly defined at the outset of their under- 
takings. 

Provisions of existing law prohibiting the 
apportionment of royalties and imposing 
minimum production requirements on each 
lease should be modified to permit unitiza- 
tion of public land coal leases. 

Restrictions upon the leasing of public 
land coal deposits to railroad companies 
should be removed. 

The commission also recommended that 
legislation be enacted to authorize legal ac- 
tions by the government to acquire out- 
standing claims or interests in public land 
oil shale subject to judicial determination of 
value. It also urged that some oil shale pub- 
lic lands be made available now for experi- 
mental commercial development by private 
industry. 

In regard to geothermal steam resources, 
the report states that “Congress should pro- 
vide a specific policy of leasing geothermal 
resources in which fair and reasonable con- 
sideration is given to the equities of holders 
of asserted prior rights who expended money 
and effort.” 

The report urges that “restrictions on pub- 
lic land mineral activity that are no longer 
relevant to existing conditions should be 
eliminated so as to encourage mineral ex- 
ploration and development and long-stand- 
ing claims should be disposed of expediti- 
ously.” 

The commission recommends that the For- 
est Service be merged with the Department 
of the Interior into a new Department of 
Natural Resources. 

As a parallel to the consolidation of pub- 
lic lands programs in the executive branch, 
the report recommends a consolidation of 
congressional committee jurisdiction over 
public land programs into a single committee 
in each house of Congress. 

Amajor chapter of the report is devoted to 
“Public Land Policy and the Environment.” 
The report states that “those who use the 
public lands and resources should be re- 
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quired by statute to conduct their activities 
in a manner that avoids or minimizes adverse 
environmental impacts, and should be re- 
sponsible for restoring areas to an acceptable 
standard,” 

As to withdrawals, the commission recom- 
mends that “large scale limited or single- 
use withdrawals of a permanent or indefinite 
term should be accomplished only by act 
of Congress. All other withdrawal authority 
should be expressly delegated with statutory 
guidelines to insure proper justification for 
proposed withdrawals, provide for public par- 
ticipation in their consideration, and estab- 
lish criteria for Executive action.” 

Rep. Wayne N. Aspinall (D-Colo.) is chair- 
man of the commission and chairman of the 
House Interior Committee, He has indicated 
that his committee intends to hold hearings 
in 1971 on legislation designed to implement 
the commission’s report. 


THE LONG BINH BOONDOGGLE 
HON. KEN HECHLER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1970 


Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, CBS radio and television car- 
ried a very informative report by Mor- 
ley Safer from Vietnam on July 17, 
1970. These reports concerned the swol- 
len number of support troops at Long 
Binh base and the “lovely war” which 
these support troops are fighting. As 
Mr. Safer quite correctly points out, the 
two field hospitals at Long Binh have 
saved the lives of thousands of men 
evacuated to Long Binh from the field. 
Yet, there is an amazing story of the 
useless activities and plain Army waste 
of taxpayers’ money which is going on 
at Long Binh. 

It seems incredible that it takes 22,- 
000 native Vietnamese employees, 
trucked and driven to the base every 
day, to take care of the many needs of 
the 27,000 American support troops “to 
help out with kitchen duties, act as 
chambermaids, telephone operators and 
even as prostitutes in Long Binh’s two on- 
base brothels.” Mr. Safer somewhat 
more delicately referred to the massage 
establishments in his television broad- 
cast covering the same subject. 

The story of Long Binh underlines the 
fact that there are many support troops 
there or elsewhere in Vietnam who real- 
ly ought to be sent home, even though 
the comforts of Long Binh with its air- 
conditioned bowling alleys, swimming 
pools, and many facilities no doubt are 
far superior to what the average GI will 
return to when he is rotated back. There 
are hardships, of course, such as the 
shortage of football referees which 
prompted the advertised appeal for ref- 
erees aired by the Armed Forces Radio 
Network. No doubt the broadcast of these 
details will result in some changes, hope- 
fully, when the Army discovers that the 
searchlight is being directed at some of 
this surplus manpower and the high 
fashion in which tax money is being ex- 
pended to keep them happy. The follow- 
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ing is the text of Morley Safer’s July 17 
radio report: 
CBS REPORT 

I am Morley Safer, CBS News, Long Binh. 
As the U.S. withdrawal continues on schedule, 
they are building bowling alleys in the com- 
bat zone of Long Binh. I'll be back with more 
details of just what a lovely war a fighting 
man can have in Vietnam ... 

Bowling alleys are the least of their prob- 
lems here. The more serious one is the prob- 
lem of finding qualified football referees. 
That’s so acute they have taken to the Armed 
Forces Radio network to appeal for referees 
and are now offering a course in refereeing 
to anyone interested. Football is just one of 
the activities offered to the 27,000 who live 
the air conditioned combat life at Long Binh. 
The men at Long Binh are part of the huge 
support system that the U.S. Army feels is 
necessary to keep a modern military machine 
functioning. 

But support soon ceases to be support 
and becomes an almost absurd Parkinso- 
nian nightmare. For example: A platoon will 
need, let's say, number of men to support 
it, give it bullets, rations, the vitals of war- 
fare. But xz times two support troops are 
needed to support the support troops. By 
the time you have support for the support 
for the support troops you have, roughly 
speaking, Long Binh Base. Twenty-seven 
thousand men live in Long Binh. They are 
supported by 22,000 Vietnamese who come 
on the base each day to help out with kitch- 
en duties, act as chamber maids, telephone 
Operators and even as prostitutes in Long 
Binh’s two on base brothels. In turn, the 
Vietnamese need a support system to keep 
their support system functioning. Many 
people of Long Binh do jobs that are vital. 
They do them courageously, efficiently and 
quietly. The two field hospitals have saved 
the lives of thousands of men “med-evaced” 
from the field into Long Binh, but many 
more are boondoggling. For examples, the 
information officer here, a colonel, has a 
staff of 45, two of whom put out Long Binh's 
magazine called “Up Tight”. The good colo- 
nel admits that the other 43 have very 
little to do, But somewhere there's a paper 
that says Long Binh must have a staff of 45 
in the I-O shop. 

Webster's International Dictionary defines 
a boondoggle as a trivial, useless or waste- 
ful activity. It would be a mistake to con- 
demn Long Binh as a gigantic boondoggle, 
but if someone wanted to compile a big 
glossary of small boondoggles, he need search 
no further than the air conditioned jungles 
of Long Binh. 

I'm Morley Safer and this has been Cor- 
respondents’ Report on CBS radio. 


MAN’S TO MAN— 


HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500. American pris- 
oners of war and their families. 

How long? 


July 27, 1970 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Monday, July 27, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let the beauty of the Lord our God 
be upon us.—Psalms 90: 17. 

God of grace and God of goodness, in 
the glory of another day, throbbing with 
the loveliness of summer, we pause in 
Thy presence with hearts aflame with 
the beauty about us—the blue skies, the 
green fields, and the flowers in bloom. 
May this beauty be a sacrament in which 
we become more aware of the greatness 
of Thy spirit. 

Bless these Representatives of our Na- 
tion. Give them wisdom and guidance in 
all their deliberations. Endow them with 
pure motives, patriotic endeavors, and 
unselfish service. Lead them in leading 
our people in the ways of righteousness 
and peace. So shall we, looking up to 
Thee, learn to laugh and love and live, 
to the glory of Thy holy name. 

We pause in sorrow as we think of 
the passing of our beloved colleague, 
MKE Kirwan. We thank Thee for the 
great contribution he made to our coun- 
try serving so well and so faithfully in 
Congress. May the memory of his grand 
spirit linger forever in our hearts. Com- 
fort his family with Thy presence and 
strengthen us to carry on the work which 
now must be done without him. 

In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, July 23, 1970, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate. to amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2601) 
entitled “An act to reorganize the courts 
of the District of Columbia, and for oth- 
er purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill and a concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 3547. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Narrows unit, Missouri River 
Basin project, Colorado, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

S. Con, Res. 75. Concurrent resolution di- 
recting the Secretary of the Senate to make 
corrections in the enrollment of S. 2601. 


THE LATE HONORABLE MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the sad duty of announcing to the House 
the death of our beloved friend and col- 
league, the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 


Kirwan). Mike Kirwan died early this 
morning at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
after a long illness. 

Funeral arrangements have not been 
completed and will be announced when 
finalized. 

Mr. Speaker, in order that. all Mem- 
bers may have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in eulogies to our late colleague, 
I ask unanimous consent that on next 
Tuesday, August 4, 1970, at the con- 
clusion of the legislative business and 
special orders previously entered into, I 
may be permitted to address the House 
for 1 hour. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE JOHN 
KUNKEL 


(Mr. SCHNEEBELI asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
his remarks.) 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my sad duty to inform the House of the 
death early this morning of our former 
colleague, John Kunkel, of Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

John served nine terms in the Con- 

gress, beginning with the 76th Congress 
in 1939, and then, after a break between 
1951 and 1960, he returned with the 87th 
Congress in 1961 and served through the 
89th Congress until January 1967, when 
he retired. John Crain Kunkel was the 
grandson of a Member of the 34th and 
35th Congresses, great-grandson of two 
other Members who served early in the 
19th century, and was a great-great- 
grandson of Jonathan Dickinson Ser- 
geant, a Member of the Continental Con- 
gress. There are few Members of Con- 
gress who have had such a rich tradition 
of service to their country in the Halls of 
Congress. 
John attended the Phillips Academy at 
Andover, Yale University, and Harvard 
Law School. In his native Harrisburg, he 
served in almost all the positions of civic 
responsibility, and has been for many 
years, one of its outstanding and leading 
citizens. The name John Kunkel inspires 
tremendous confidence and great respect 
in Harrisburg, where he was active to 
the end. 

John was one of the leading life mas- 
ters in contract bridge and he main- 
tained an active interest and participa- 
tion in this game. He was recognized na- 
tionally as one of the country’s top ex- 
perts. 

John Kunkel was a kind man who was 
totally committed to being a benefactor 
to his community. His “open door” 
policy was well known to all his constit- 
uents, whether they were visiting in the 
Washington area during congressional 
sessions, or at, home in Harrisburg over 
weekends. He was most sympathetic to 
the needs and complaints of those whom 
he served and, especially, he was an en- 
thusiastic champion of civil service em- 


ployees and put forth much effort toward 
improving salaries, working conditions, 
and other benefits for the many em- 
ployees working and living in his con- 
gressional district. His legion of friends 
is proper testimony to his concern for 
the welfare of his fellow man, and he 
lived a good and full life, His community, 
the State of Pennsylvania, and the Na- 
tion have all suffered from his passing, 
and his thousands of friends mourn his 
death. 

To his wife, Kitty, and to his family, 
Mrs. Schneebeli and I express our deep 
sympathy in this tragic loss. 

Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELL., I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Arizona. 

Mr. RHODES. I wish to join my col- 
league and friend from Pennsylvania in 
the sympathy which has been expressed 
for the Kunkel family over the death of 
John Kunkel. 

As a distinguished Representative in 
this House, John Kunkel earned an en- 
viable reputation for integrity and in- 
dustry in the service of his people. 

He earned the friendship and the es- 
teem of his colleagues. The memory of 
our association with John Kunkel will be 
cherished by those who enjoyed that 
privilege. 

The life and service of John Kunkel 
was a tribute to all who invested him 
with their confidence. 

So, while we share in genuine sorrow 
at his passing, and in sincere sympathies 
to his loved ones, we would also acknowl- 
edge the worthy works of this noble pub- 
lic servant, and rejoice that we were per- 
mitted to walk a brief way with him. 

(Mr. RHODES asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHNEEBELLI. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to learn of the death of John Kun- 
kel, who was a very good friend of mine. 
I knew him as a very intelligent and dis- 
tinguished colleague, one of the brightest 
men in the House. His keen intellect was 
further evidenced by the fact that he was 
probably the best bridge player ever to 
serve in Congress. He was my friend, and 
I join the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
in extending sympathy to his loved ones. 

Mr. SCHNEEBELI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. SCHNEEBELI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days within which 
to extend their remarks on the life, char- 
acter, and service of our late former col- 
league, John Kunkel. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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DIRECTING SECRETARY OF THE The Senate concurrent resolution was 


SENATE TO MAKE CORRECTIONS 
IN THE ENROLLMENT OF S. 2601 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S, Con. Res. 75). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentieman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate concurrent 
resolution as follows: 

S. Con. Res, 75 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That in the enroll- 
ment of the bill (S. 2601), to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, to revise 
the procedures for handling juveniles in the 
District of Columbia, to codify title 23 of the 
District of Columbia Code, and for other pur- 
poses, the Secretary of the Senate shall make 
the following corrections: 

(1) In the third sentence of the proposed 
section 11—1527(a)(3) of the District of 
Columbia Code (as contained in section 111 
of the bill), strike out “subsections (a) and 
(b)” and insert in leu thereof “subsection 
(a) or (b)”. 

(2) In section 144 of the bill, renumber 
the paragraphs which follow the first para- 
graph (12) of Such section as paragraphs 
(13), (14), (15), (16), and (17), respectively. 

(3) In section 145(f) of the bill, renumber 
the paragraph which follows paragraph (13) 
of such section as paragraph (14). 

(4) In section 156 of the bill, reletter the 
subsections of such section which follow sub- 
section (f) of such section as subsections 
(g) and (h), respectively. 

(5) In section 157(c) of the bill, designate 
the undesignated’ paragraph that follows 
paragraph (1) (B) of such section as para- 
graph (2). 

(6) In section 163 of thè bill, reletter sub- 
sections (j) and’ (kK) as subsections (t) and 
(j). respectively. 

(7) In the, proposed section, 23-561(b) (1) 
of the District of Columbia Code (as con- 
tained in section 210(a) of the bill), strike 
out “subsection (a) of” in the last sentence. 

(8) In the proposed section 23-563(b) of 
the District of Columbia Code (as contained 
in section 210(a) of the bill), strike out “No” 
at the beginning of such section and insert 
in lieu thereof “A”. 


Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield 

Mr. McMILLAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield in order that I may inquire 
about a point of information. As I un- 
derstand it, this resolution only pro- 
vides for technical changes that are nec- 
essary to make the conference report 
adopted by the House and the other body 
conform to the law. Is that correct? 

Mr. McMILLAN. The gentleman is 
correct. These are technical amend- 
ments necessary to the enrollment of 
the bill. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, there are no 
substantive changes in the legislation 
as passed the House on the adoption of 
the conference report? 

Mr. McMILLAN. No changes whatso- 
ever. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 


concurred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CARLISLE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
BAND WINS NETHERLANDS 
WORLD MUSIC FESTIVAL 


(Mr. GOODLING asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute.) 

Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
too much about the deadend kids in 
America today and not enough about 
the good guys. I would like to read a 
telegram that came to my office just a 
few minutes ago. 

Honored to inform you that Carlisle Senior 
High Band, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, repre- 
senting the United States at the World Music 
Festival in Kerkrade, The Netherlands, has 
won first place in all three divisions entered. 


Eighty-four youngsters from Carlisle 
raised $70,000 to make this trip, which to 
my way of thinking is a remarkable 
achieyement. By some strange coinci- 
dence, the Boeing 707 on which they de- 
parted was the Carlisle Clipper. 

They appeared in three different diyi- 
sions. The first was a concert division, 
then the parade division, and then the 
show competition. In the show competi- 
tion, out of a possible 180 points, this 
Carlisle band scored 17544 points, the 
highest ever made in this festival. 

I will be having more to say on this 
particular achievement when I get more 
details, but as I said at the beginning, 


I think it is time we start playing up 
some of the good things rather than the 
bad. things that are happening in Amer- 
ica today. 


PERMISSION TO FILE CONFERENCE 
REPORT ON H.R. 17548, INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES AND HUD APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennéssee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers on the part of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to filé a con- 
ference report on H.R. 17548, the Inde- 
pendent Offices and Department.. of 
Housing and Urban Development Appro- 
priation Act,.1971. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


(Mr. MAHON asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, America 
has lost a great and good man in the 
passing early today of the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio. 

The Committee on Appropriations, of 
which he was a distinguished member 
for almost 28 of his nearly 34 years as a 
Member of the House of Representatives, 
has lost a valued and great friend. 

The committee met at noon today and 
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adopted a resolution on the life, service, 
and character of our late and beloved 
friend, MIKE KIRWAN. 
I include a copy of the resolutions for 
printing in the RECORD: 
RESOLUTION OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPRO- 
PRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 


TIVES ON THE LATE HONORABLE MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN, OF OHIO 


Whereas on July 27, 1970, the Honorable 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, full of years and full of 
honors and in his 34th consecutive year as 
a@ Member of the United States House of 
Representatives, answered the last roll call 
and joined the Congress of the Hereafter; 
and 

Whereas Mr. Kirwan was one of the most 
devoted, respected, and beloved Members 
ever to serve in the Halls of the House of 
Representatives; and 

Whereas Mr. Kirwan, through his nearly 
28 years as a Member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, recognizing the serious ne- 
glect of the precious and priceless natural 
resources of our Nation, became America’s 
legislative champion of conservation with an 
unexcelled dedication to the protection, pres- 
ervation, and development of these re- 
sources, thereby lifting up a standard. for 
others to follow; and 

Whereas throughout his 27 years of sery- 
ice on the Subcommittee on Appropriations 
for the Department of Interior and Related 
Agencies, including 13 years as its Chairman, 
Mr. Kirwan vigorously and successfully sup- 
ported more adequate provision for the edu- 
cation, welfare, health, and resource deyel- 
opment of the American Indian, for the pres- 
ervation and development of our national 
park system, our national forests, our fish 
and wildlife and mineral resources, and 
management of the great public lands of 
the West; and 

Whereas during his'15 years as a member 
of the Subcommittee on Appropriations, for 
Public Works for Water, Pollution Control 
and Power Development, and Atomic Energy 
Commission, including the last 6 years as its 
chairman, Mr.Krrewan~provided outstanding 
leadership in expanding the essential water 
resource deyelopment of the country, includ- 
ing fiood control, pollution control, water 
supply, power generation, navigation, irriga- 
tion, and recreation; and 

Whereas the thousands of completed pub- 
lic projects and facilities, yielding innumer- 
able benefits to this and coming generations, 
are living testimony to the foresight, per- 
serverance, and persuasion of Mr. KIRWAN; 
and : 

Whereas Mr. Kirwan, a deeply religious 
man, prideful of his humble beginnings and 
epitomizing what Emerson had in mind when 
he said that America was but another name 
for opportunity, was possessed of those qual- 
ities of honesty, simplicity, candor, and 
genuine goodness of character which gained 
him the respect and love of his colleagues 
and a national circle of friends; and 

Whereas Mr. Kirwan, over his long years 
of ceaseless effort and dedication, contributed 
mightily and lastingly to the building of a 
better America; and 

Whereas surely time will surround the 
work of his hands with a lasting veneration; 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, sharing the 
universal feeling of grief at the loss of this 
truly great American and legislative cham- 
pion who has crossed the river to rest in the 
shade, extend our deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Kirwan and others of the family, to his rela- 
tives, and others of that wide circle of ad- 
miration and universal respect; and, be it 
further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be entered 
in the journal of the committee, a copy sent 
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to Mrs, Kirwan, and that arrangements be 
made to include a copy in the appropriate 
ceremonial proceedings of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 234] 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donohue 
Edwards, Ala. 
Edwards, La. 


Adair 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Calif. 
Annunzio 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Baring 
Belcher 
Biaggi 
Blatnik 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Brown, Mich, 
Brown, Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton, Utah 
‘Bush 


B 

Byrne, Pa. 
Caffery 
Carey 
Celler 
Clark < 
Clay 
Conyers 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Cramer 
Crane 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 
Derwinski 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 307 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Meskill 
Minish 
Monagan 


Nelsen 
Ottinger 


Ford, Gerald R. 
Ford, 
William D. 
Fulton, Tenn. 
Galifianakis 
Gallagher 
Gilbert 
Grover 
Hagan 
Halpern 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Helstoski 
Hull 
Ichord 
Jonas 
Kee 
King 
Kleppe 
Landgrebe 
Landrum 


Teague, Calif. 
Tunney 
Vanik 
Watkins 
Watson 
Weicker 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr, BEALL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I was unavoidably absent during roll- 
call No. 233 on the bill H.R. 18515, the 
Labor-HEW appropriations bill. I would 
like the Recorp to show that if I had 
been present I would have voted “aye.” 


THE DELICATE SITUATION IN 
THE MIDDLE EAST 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that all of have noted the efforts of 
our Government to find a way to bring 
an end, and a peaceful end, to the dan- 
gerous situation in the Middle East. 
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There are encouraging prospects that 
our efforts may be successful. We all hope 
and pray that they will be. 

On the other hand, I am sure we all 
sympathize with the delicacy and the 
difficulty of the problem that the people 
of Israel face, and have to contend with 
in view of the fact that the Russians are 
now in the area helping the Egyptians 
not only with their own materiel but 
with their own personnel, and there is 
always the possibility that the Egyptians 
with the assistance of the Russians will 
take advantage of a cease-fire to pre- 
pare for, or to bring further aggression 
against, the Israelis in the future. 

So while our Government is carrying on 
these efforts I am sure we are aware of 
the responsibilities we must face if, hav- 
ing induced the Israelis to give up their 
present policies they should suffer some 
gross danger or disaster. We would be 
wise, I believe, while hoping and work- 
ing for the best to be prepared for the 
worst in case there is duplicity or deceit 
on the part of the Egyptians and the 
Russians. 


PRESIDENT NIXON VISITS NORTH 
DAKOTA 


(Mr. KLEPPE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include.extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KLEPPE; Mr. Speaker, North Da- 
kotans are proud that President Nixon 
and four members of his Cabinet includ- 
ing Secretaries Hardin, Hickel, Romney, 
and Stans plus several top members of 
his White House staff came to North 
Dakota last Friday. The President came 
to visit and hear. from area leaders, about 
rural problems and rural development. 
The candidness of the discussion was ex- 
emplified by. those whe attended. Good 
seed has been sown for planning meth- 
ods to stabilize and strengthen the.econ- 
omy in rural America. 

We are proud to have had you,in 
North Dakota, Mr. President. 

Thank you for coming. 


“LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the further consideration of 
the bill (H.R. 17654) to improve the op- 
eration of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17654, with 
Mr. NaTCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Monday, July 20, 1970, the 
Clerk had read through section 116 end- 
ing on page 35, line 20 of the bill. 

If there are no further amendments to 
this section, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING SESSIONS OF 
THE HOUSES OF CONGRESS 


Sec. 117. (a) Section 134(c) of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190 
(b)) is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Except as otherwise provided in this 
subsection, no standing committee of the 
Senate shall sit, without special leave, while 
the Senate is in session. The prohibition con- 
tained in the preceding sentence shall not 
apply to the Committee on Appropriations of 
the Senate. Any other standing committee 
of the Senate may sit for any purpose while 
the Senate is in session if consent therefor 
has been obtained from the majority leader 
and the minority leader of the Senate. In the 
event of the absence of either of such lead- 
ers, the consent of the absent leader may be 
given by a Senator designated by such leader 
for that purpose, Notwithstanding the provi- 
sions of this subsection, any standing com- 
mittee of the Senate may sit without special 
leave for any purpose as authorized by para- 
graph 5 of rule XXV of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate.”. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the first portion of section 
117 dealing with the other body be dis- 
pensed with and that it-be printed in the 
ReEcorD and open to amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was»no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the remainder of this section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) Clause 31 of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended to 
réad as follows: 

“31. No committee of the House (except 
the Committee on Appropriations, the Com- 
mittee.on Government Operations, the Com- 
mittee on Internal Security, the Committee 
on Rules, and the Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct) may sit, without special 
leave, while the House.is reading a measure 
for amendment under the five-minute rule.”. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: Page 35, line, 24, 
strike out “(2 U.S.C. 190(b)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(2 U.S.C. 190(b))”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


strike out the last word. 


Mr. Chairman, I will not take 5 min- 
utes, but I would like to call to the atten- 
tion of the Committee and concerned 
Members that this does represent some 
change in procedure. Heretofore, for a 
committee to sit during general debate, 
unanimous consent had to be obtained 
on the floor of the House at the time that 
they sought to sit. 

This language, of course, in a change 
in rule XI, does make it possible for any 
committee to sit during general debate 
without the permission of the House. 

It does make it impossible, of course, 
without special leave, for any committee 
to sit when the House is operating under 
the 5-minute rule; that is, during the 
time we are in the amending stage of a 
bill, such as we are at the present time. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr, SISK. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Did I correctly understand 
the distinguished gentleman from Cali- 
fornia to say that the amendment would 
also make it possible for any committee 
to sit without unanimous consent during 
the amendatory process; that is, under 
the 5-minute rule? 

Mr. SISK. No. If I left that impression, 
I want to correct it. They could not sit 
while the House is operating under the 
5-minute rule or during the time the bill 
was under amendment, but the amend- 
ment would provide for that opportunity 
when the House was in general debate 
only. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
clarifying his statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

LEGISLATIVE REVIEW BY STANDING COMMITTEES 

Sec. 118. (a) (1) Section 136 of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 
190d) is amended to read as follows: 

“LEGISLATIVE REVIEW BY SENATE STANDING 

COMMITTEES 
“Sec. 136. (a) In order to assist the Senate 
in— 
“(1) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of the application, administration, and ex- 
ecution of the laws enacted by the Congress, 
and 
“(2) its formulation, consideration, and en- 
acement of such modifications of or changes 
in those laws, and of such additional legisla- 
tion, as may be necessary or appropriate, 
each standing committee of the Senate shall 
review and study, on a continuing basis, the 
application, administration, and execution of 
those laws, or parts of laws, the subject mat- 
ter of which is within the jurisdiction of 
that committee, 
“(b) Each standing committee of the Sen- 
ate shall submit, not later than January 2 
of each odd-numbered year beginning on or 
after January 1, 1973, to the Senate a report 
on. the activities of that committee under 
this section during the Congress ending at 
noon on January 3 of such year. 
“(c) The preceding provisions of this sec- 
tion do not apply to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations of the Senate.”’. 
(2) Title I of the table of contents of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 813) is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 136. Legislative oversight by standing 
committees.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof— 

“Sec. 136. Legislative review by Senate 
standing committees.” 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that reading of the first portion of sec- 
tion 118, which pertains to the other 
body, be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Recor and open to 
amendment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The’ CHAIRMAN. Are there any 
amendments? If not, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) Clause 28 of rule XI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended 
to read as follows: 

“28. (a) In order to assist the House in— 

“(1) its analysis, appraisal, and evaluation 
of the application, administration, and ex- 
ecution of the laws enacted by the Congress, 
and 
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“(2) its formulation, consideration, and 
enactment of such modifications of or 
changes in those laws, and of such addi- 
tional legislation, as may be necessary or 
appropriate, 
each standing committee shall review and 
study, on a continuing basis, the application, 
administration, and execution of those laws, 
or parts of laws, the subject matter of which 
is within the jurisdiction of that committee. 

“(b) Each standing committee shall sub- 
mit to the House, not later than January 2 of 
each odd-numbered year beginning on or 
after January 1, 1973, a report on the activi- 
ties of that committee under this clause 
during the Congress ending at noon on Jan- 
uary 3 of such year. 

“(c) The preceding provisions of this 
clause do not apply to the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Committee on House 
Administration, the Committee on Rules, and 
pe Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
uct.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERLENBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: On 
page 39, immediately below line 4, insert the 
following: 

“DEBATE TIME FIVE-MINUTE RULE FOR 
AMENDMENTS 

“Sec. 119. Amend clause 6 of Rule XXIII 
of the Rules of the House of Representatives 
to read as follows: 

“6. The committee may, by the vote of a 
majority ofthe members present, at any 
time after the five minutes’ debate has be- 
gun upon proposed amendments to any sec- 
tion or paragraph of a bill, close all debate 
only upon the pending amendments, or upon 
pending amendments thereto (which motion 
shall be decided without debate); but this 
shall not preclude further amendments, to 
be decided without debate.’” 

And ask unanimous consent that appro- 
priate technical and conforming changes be 
made in the table of contents and other 
provisions of H.R. 17654. 


Mr, ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment would amend the present 
rules of the House relating to limiting 
debate on amendments, I believe that we 
have all had experience during deliber- 
ations of the Committee of the Whole 
when a motion was made to limit to a 
particular period of time—20 minutes, 
30 minutes, whatever might be included 
in the motion—the amount of time that 
could be spent on entire sections or titles 
of bills, and then often we would find 
that there are many amendments offered 
to that section or title. As a result the 
ridiculous situation would occur where 
a Member had an amendment that he 
had worked on, that he was serious about, 
and did not even have an opportunity to 
explain the amendment. I know; it has 
happened to me, and it has happened to 
many Members where your amendment 
would then only be read and you. did 
not have an opportunity to explain it or 
have any debate. 

The pending amendment would pro- 
vide that the motion to limit debate 
would not apply to an entire section or 
an entire title but only to the pending 
amendment. By unanimous consent we 
could limit debate as to an entire section 
or title, but by motion we could limit 
it only to the pending amendments. 

In this way any Member who had an 
amendment to offer would have an op- 
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portunity to explain his amendment. If 
there were not sufficient interest in it 
to continue with the debate, the time 
could be limited, but at least the Member 
offering the amendment would have 5 
minutes and would have an opportunity 
to explain his amendment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I rise in support of the 
gentleman. 

I remind the Members: that a number 
of years ago we were caught in a situa- 
tion like this in debate on a minimum 
wage bill. An amendment was offered by 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. 
Smith, to make technical changes. He 
never had an opportunity even to dis- 
cuss the amendment, nor was there an 
opportunity even to ask about the 
amendment. We adopted the amend- 
ment. Then we found that we had ex- 
cluded 14 million workers who previously 
were covered by the minimum wage law 
from the law by the amendment, and we 
had to cure that action in the other body. 

The gentleman has a good point. We 
have seen this happen time and time 
again on the floor. I congratulate the 
gentleman on his amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his support. 

I conclude merely by saying that we 
often refer to the House of Representa- 
tives and to the Congress as the greatest 
deliberative body in the world. I believe 
we make a travesty of that when we fol- 
low a procedure which requires Members 
to vote on an amendment without it 
being explained or debated. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONTE. I certainly want to join 
the gentleman from Illinois. Later on I 
will offer an amendment, when we come 
to the section which deals with Members 
offering motions to table. This is a non- 
debatable issue. Recently I was clobbered 
in the press because, on the civil rights 
Whitten amendments, when the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. CoHELAN) of- 
fered the amendment I wanted to speak 
on the amendment, and some Member 
moved to table. There is no way in the 
world one can establish any legislative 
history in that mannev. 

I believe this is a very good amend- 
ment. I will support it. I will offer an 
amendment later on, in respect to the 
motion to table. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I should like to ask the gen- 
tleman, with reference to the statement 
made by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, whether there is anything in this 
amendment that has to do with a motion 
to table. 

Mr. CONTE. This is an amendment 
offered by the gentleman with respect 
to an amendment offered by some Mem- 
ber of the House when the Member 
cannot speak on his amendment. How 
can he explain the amendment? At that 
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point he may have to submit something 
under a unanimous consent agreement, 
which some interpret as an abuse of the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. In explanation, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts explained 
that he intended later to offer an amend- 
ment concerning the motion to table. 
This is not included in my amendment. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. After reading the 
amendment, I am not certain how it is 
intended to operate. The gentleman sug- 
gests that a motion would be in order to 
close all debate only upon the pending 
amendments; that is, those amendments 
which had already been offered, is that 
right? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes; and it goes on 
to say, “or pending amendments there- 
to”. 

Mr. FRASER. When the word “or” is 
used, does the gentleman mean to’ say 
that is an alternative possibility? 

In other words, one could close debate 
only on the pending amendments to the 
amendment? I am not clear as to how the 
language will work. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. It is my intention, 
as is the practice now, in respect to an 
amendment which is pending, to which 
there may be offered a substitute amend- 
ment, or amendments to the pending 
amendment, which are also pending and 
under debate, that debate as to all of 
them could be limited by the motion in 
respect to the pending amendment and 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. FRASER. But this would not en- 
able the House by a majority vote to 
cut off debate on a paragraph or upon 
a section. 

Mr. ERLENBORN, That is the intent, 
to prohibit a limitation of debate by 
motion as to a paragraph, a section, or a 
title, so that each amendment would have 
an opportunity to be explained and de- 
bated. 

Mr, FRASER. In effect, this would per- 
mit at least 5 minutes of debate on 
every amendment, since it would not be 
in order to cut off debate until after 
debate started on the amendment; is that 
right? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is correct. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the. amendment. 

I am not altogether sure that I fully 
understand the intent of the gentleman 
on the amendment. I should like to have 
the attention of the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr.. ERLENBORN) in connection 
with this. 

I think we are all interested in being 
given proper time to discuss subjects that 
are of importance in debate on any leg- 
islation. However, in our attempts to 
make certain of that, we certainly do not 
wish to bring about a situation where 
dilatory tactics could be carried on and 
make it impossible to proceed expedi- 
tiously with legislation. 

As I understand it—and I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman to answer this 
question—once an amendment has been 
offered, after a section has been read, 
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then no motion would be in order to set 
a time certain to close off debate on 
that section or paragraph. Is that what 
this language means to say? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Yes. That is ex- 
actly what this language is intended to 
say. The motion to limit debate would be 
effective only as to an amendment and 
not to an entire section, paragraph, or 
title. So that every amendment would 
have, as the gentleman from Minnesota 
properly stated, at least 5 minutes. of 
debate. 

Mr. SISK. I recognize that we some- 
times have occasions where a series of 
amendments may be desired to be of- 
fered or be on the Clerk’s desk regarding 
a section, a paragraph, or a title. If the 
majority votes to close debate, we do not 
have the opportunity to debate each 
amendment individually. Again we must 
keep in mind, it seems to me, that the 
important matter here is to give the ma- 
jority the right to work its will at all 
times. I believe, in view of that, we are 
taking what I believe to be a rather dan- 
gerous step. I recognize and sympathize 
with what the gentleman is trying to do. 
However, let me say that I could visual- 
ize all kinds of dilatory tactics by the 
offering of a whole series of amendments 
where, for example, it would become al- 
most impossible to close off debate sim- 
ply by providing for amendments at the 
Clerk’s desk in great numbers. 

Of course, as the gentleman well 
knows, he remembers that not too long 
ago we had a bill where there were 30 
or 40 amendments at the Clerk’s desk. 
That is the only reason why I oppose 
it at this time. It is not a matter that 
has been brought to the subcommittee’s 
attention. I saw the amendment for the 
first time a couple of minutes ago. I will 
say, with no criticism intended of the 
gentleman, that most of the amend- 
ments, or many of them, have been sub- 
mitted to us and we have had an oppor- 
tunity to make some study of them. 

Unfortunately, we have had no oppor- 
tunity to study this amendment, and it 
involves a change in the rules of the 
House, which are very delicately bal- 
anced, and brings into focus some of the 
real questions and concerns that the sub- 
committee has. On that basis, without 
further study, I would oppose the amend- 
ment and hope that the committee will 
vote down the amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ERLENBORN., Let me say that I 
would be less than honest if I did not 
agree with the gentleman that there 
could be an-abuse where dilatory tactics 
could be used, but I think this has to be 
offset by the fact that under the present 
rules there is also an abuse where we are 
not a deliberative body but are voting on 
things without having an opportunity to 
know what they are.: Five minutes of 
debate, on an. amendment, I do not think 
is too much. iy 
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Mr. SISK. Let me say that I recognize 
that there are abuses both ways. That is 
why it seems to me this subject is worthy 
of study. I hope that the committee will 
not be overly hasty in adopting this kind 
of an amendment, because it is not an 
amendment that we have had an oppor- 
tunity to study heretofore. I am very 
fearful that we could get into real dila- 
tory tactics. Though I sympathize with 
the gentleman and would be happy to 
look at it again, I do not agree with it. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the ainendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I respect the argument 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from California, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, and surely there is merit 
to it, but I believe that the other side of 
the coin deserves as much discussion. As 
we have said earlier here, this may be 
one of the most important amendments 
to this bill, because we have seen time 
and time again when Members who have 
made an extensive study of a subject and 
have an amendment offered in good faith 
that is not dilatory or designed to ob- 
struct the operations of the House have 
been prevented from debating it. 

In other words, it is an amendment 
that the Member has carefully worked 
out and he attempts to get recognized, 
but under our procedure here he cannot 
get recognized very often until the mem- 
bers of the committee handling the bill 
are recognized because they have priority. 

So as a result, the work which a Mem- 
ber has put into an amendment and one 
which he believes will.improve the legis- 
lation goes down the drain and is lost. 

Mr. Chairman, I would think every 
Member of this House who respects his 
own rights as a Member of this House 
to make whatever contribution or con- 
tributions he wishes to make to this legis- 
lation, should indeed support this amend- 
ment. I say this because as I stated ear- 
lier I recall very well here during the 
debate on the minimum wage bill the 
gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Smith, 
who is now a member of the TVA, offered 
an amendment. There was no opportu- 
nity whatsoever to discuss this amend- 
ment under the present rules of the 
House and in haste the House adopted 
the amendment. However, I also recall 
the next day very vividly the red-faced 
gentleman standing in the well and deny- 
ing it was his intention to take from 
coverage or to exclude 14 million work- 
ers who had been covered for many years 
under the minimum wage law. 

This is the kind of thing that happens 
around here more often than we want 
it to happen. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this amend- 
ment would cure that type of situation. 
With. reference to the question of dila- 
tory tactics, the House has many ways in 
dealing with those who want to be dila- 
tory and obstruct the House in. working 
its will. I think there are other tools 
available to the Members of the House 
with which to deal with that problem. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSEI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am 
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sympathetic with the gentleman with 
reference to the offering of this amend- 
ment, but I would hope that the amend- 
ment would be defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, there is an amendment 
which: will be offered later on which will 
go in the direction of the Erlenborn 
amendment. But I think the chairman of 
the subcommittee, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Sisk), has made a very 
valid point about the abuse that could 
come about as a result of dilatory tac- 
tics if the pending amendment is 
adopted. Therefore, I would hope that 
the concept embodied in the amendment 
which will be offered at a later time and 
on which a great deal of thought has 
been given, to the effect that an amend- 
ment which has been printed in the 
Record in advance would be granted 
time would be a better. method of at- 
tempting to achieve the goal which I am 
sure the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN) i5 attempting to achieve and 
will also permit the House to work its 
will on legislation. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
echo the sentiments which have been ex- 
pressed by our colleague from Wisconsin. 
There are two problems with reference 
to this proposed amendment. It seems to 
me that it would not enable the House to 
move effectively when it needs to and it 
opens the way to dilatory tactics. 

There is a more carefully drawn 
amendment which will seek to protect 
Members on amendments when they are 
placed in the ReEcorp at least 1 day 
before which would deal with this prob- 
lem more effectively. 

Moreover, I think this is probably go- 
ing too far too fast without enough con- 
‘sideration having been given to the pend- 
ing amendment. 

I think the problem is clear. However, 
I do not think this is the wisest solution. 

Mr. REES: Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise to echo the 
thoughts which have been expressed by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
STEIGER) and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota (Mr. Fraser) to the effect that 
there is an amendment that will be com- 
ing up under a different section of this 
bill which states if a Member does have 
an amendment in which he is interested, 
he can have that amendment printed in 
the Record the day before the bill is to 
be taken up, and if that amendment has 
been printed in the Recorp at the direc- 
tion of the Clerk, that amendment is then 
guaranteed a minimum of 10 minutes 
debate. In this way only those amend- 
ments that'are well thought out the day 
before would qualify to be allotted time 
during debate. 

I hope, therefore, we will defer this 
amendment and take up the other 
amendment which would guarantee 
limited debate time on any given amend- 
ment. 

Mr: PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. What would the gen- 
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tleman do in the case of an amendment 
which develops as a result of an amend- 
ment that has been adopted? 

In other words, very often we have 
here on the floor of the House a very 
fluid situation where a piece of legisla- 
tion takes a sudden turn in a different 
direction because an amendment has 
been adopted. 

Then a Member of the Congress wants 
to offer another amendment toe that 
amendment, but under this procedure 
he would be foreclosed and precluded 
because he would not have anticipated 
the amendment being needed and, there- 
fore, was unable to have the amendment 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
sufficient time. 

Mr. REES. But they could do so with 
a little thought to have it prepared ahead 
of time and printed in the Record and, 
therefore, they could have sufficient de- 
bate on it. But I think the gentleman 
will agree that in every parliamentary 
body you have to have some kind of a 
motion to cut off debate, and if we do 
away with it in the Congress we will be 
on this floor morning until midnight all 
the way through the year. 

I think the amendment to be proposed 
is a reasonable compromise. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RAILS- 


BACK TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
ERLENBORN 


Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr, ERLENBORN), 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. RAILSBACK as & 
substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. ERLENBORN: On page 39 of the bill, at the 
end of line 4 add the following: 

“Clause 6 of Rule XXIII of the rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by ada- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: 

“However, if debate is closed on any sec- 
tion or paragraph under this clause before 
there has been debate on any amendment 
which any Member shall have caused to be 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD after 
the reporting of the bill by the Committee 
but at least one day prior to floor consider- 
ation of such;:amendment, the Member who 
caused such amendment to be printed in the 
Record shall be given five minutes in which 
to explain such amendment, after which the 
first person to obtain the floor shall be given 
five minutes in opposition to it, and there 
shall be no further debate thereon; provided, 
that such time for debate shall not be allowed 
when the offering of such. amendment is 
dilatory.’ ” 

And make the appropriate and necessary 
technical changes in the bill. 


Mr, RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, this 
is the amendment that was referred to 
by my colleague, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. REES), to the amend- 
ment, and that was referred to by my 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. STEIGER) . It directs itself to the 
same problem that I believe my friend 
and colleague from Illinois was address- 
ing himself to; namely, that there should 
be an opportunity when a person serves 
advance notice, and then offers an 
amendment, to at least have the assur- 
ance of a minimum of time to explain 
the amendment. He should have 5 min- 
utes to explain it, and then there would 
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be 5 minutes guaranted to an opponent 
to debate the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACE. Let me just finish 
my statement, and then I will be glad 
to yield to the gentleman. 

I think the difference between our 
amendment and that offered by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN), is that we provide some 
assurance against any kind of an un- 
necessary delay of any kind, delaying 
tactics, and we do this in a twofold way. 
No. 1, we require that in order to be given 
this privilege and this assurance of 5 
minutes debate that it shall be printed 
in the Recor at least 1 day in advance of 
action by the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. In ad- 
dition to that, there is now further lan- 
guage that would permit the Speaker or 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
in his discretion to rule that an amend- 
ment of this type is dilatory. 

So that with that in mind I believe we 
have provided some assurances that a 
meaningful, constructive amendment will 
at. least be assured of 5 minutes of ex- 
planation by the sponsor of that amend- 
ment, and at the samie time we recognize 
that the opposition should also have 5 
minutes to debate its merits. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RAILSBACK: I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished gentleman. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Iam trying to get a copy of the amend- 
ment, which I have not seen. I want to 
ask the gentleman about the language of 
the amendment that has to do with being 
dilatory. 

As I understand the language, this 
procedure would be followed unless the 
amendments were found to be dilatory. 
Am I generally paraphrasing that cor- 
rectly? 

Mr. RAILSBACK. There is a double 
requirement here: I think personally the 
first requirement is very useful which 
requires that the Member offering the 
amendment must have it printed in the 
Record also at least on the day before. 
Then if he complies with that require- 
ment he will have available this pro- 
cedure so long as it is not dilatory. It 
would be up. to'the Speaker to determine 
if it is dilatory. 

Mr. SISK. As I said, I understood the 
amendment was to be proposed granting 
this privilege for amendments that have 
been placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
oRD, which means at least that there was 
24 hours notice given. 

But the thing that concerns me really 
is that last phrase—provided that such 
time for debate shall not be allowed when 
the offering of such an amendment is 
dilatory. 

Would the gentleman cite—and I rec- 
ognize again that this places a responsi- 
bility upon the Speaker or upon the 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, what 
he would assume to be dilatory in con- 
nection with this? 

Would the gentleman assume, if some 
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Member had inserted, say 20 amend- 
ments in the Recor», that that might be 
considered dilatory? I am trying to get 
just exactly what the gentleman has in 
mind in connection with that. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I appreciate that 
and I think the chairman’s questions are 
legitimate. 

Let me say, first of all that this lan- 
guage was added at the request of some 
Members who thought perhaps there 
ought to be some language of this kind. 
This last phrase was not in the original 
amendment that we intended to offer. 

But I would assume just as you have 
mentioned, where somebody sticks in a 
rather substantial number of amend- 
ments which, say, may. be repetitive or 
many not be substantially different, I 
would think under those circumstances 
that maybe the Speaker would say that 
they were dilatory or at least that some 
of them would be held to be dilatory in 
nature. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, T rise 
in strong opposition to this amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, soon: we will see the 
logic of the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ERLENBORN) . 

I cannot think of anything worse that 
we can do in this Chamber than to give 
the Speaker or the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House—with all 
due respect to the Speaker or the Chair- 
man—that kind of broad power to make 
a decision on a Member’s bona fide and 
serious action with reference to amend- 
ments that they are dilatory and to knock 
them out. 


We have a rule of germaneness and we 
have ample precedents to rely on when- 


ever the Parliamentarian rules on 
amendments being nongermane. 

But for us to adopt a rule here where 
the Chairman could knock an amend- 
ment out of the box because in his judg- 
ment your action is dilatory—it seems to 
me is contrary to the very purpose of a 
legislative body. 

I think each of us as Members of this 
Congress has a responsibility to his con- 
stituents and to our fellow colleagues in 
Congress to conduct himself in a manner 
that is meaningful and not dilatory. 

There are many ways to deal with a 
Member who would engage in that kind 
of dilatory tactic. But I do not think you 
would want to write this into the law to 
say that a well meaning amendment and 
serious amendments are going to be 
knocked out because they are considered 
dilatory by the Chairman. 

Futhermore, it occurs to me that the 
gentleman offering the substitute has not 
addressed himself to what we have seen 
here time and time and time again—and 
that is as to amendments that develop 
in the course of writing a bill on the floor. 

This happens very often. Amendments 
are offered. Very often legislation takes 
an entirely different direction as a result 
of a single amendment that the House 
has adopted in good faith. So any Mem- 
ber should have an opportunity if, in his 
judgment, he can improve legislation to 
offer an amendment at that point, and at 
least be given a minute or 5 minutes to 
explain the amendment. All the gentle- 
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man from [Illinois is offering in his 
amendment is an opportunity for this 
House to hear the author of a meritorious 
amendment state his case. We have seen 
this time and time again affect legisla- 
tion passed by the House simply because 
we did not have an opportunity to state 
the case for the amendment. 

I would hope that the substitute would 
be defeated and that the Erlenborn 
amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. FRASER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 

Mr. FRASER. I was interested in the 
gentleman’s remarks about the power 
conferred on the Speaker to find that the 
author of an amendment is dilatory. I 
wonder if the gentleman is familiar with 
rule XVI, paragraph 10, of the current 
rules of the House which provides that 
“No dilatory motion shall be entertained 
by the Speaker.” The power conferred in 
the rules goes to the making of the mo- 
tion itself, and this substitute provides 
for the finding that the offer of a series 
of amendments is dilatory. It would not 
cut off the amendment, but would only 
cut off the debate time, which is current- 
ly cut off altogether. It seems to me that 
you might rather consider the broad 
power now given to the Speaker under 
the current rule before you worry too 
much about cutting off debate time on 
such an amendment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Rule 16 does not apply 
to proceedings when the House is setting 
as a Committee of the Whole House and 
a member other than the Speaker as 
presiding. I had hoped that the legisla- 
tion before us':now, and upon which we 
have spent so many days, was designed 
to improve the operations of the House. 
I do not see that the substitute amend- 
ment would make any significant con- 
tribution. If anything, it would tighten 
the noose more tightly. I was hopeful 
that when we get through with this proc- 
ess, the legislation that would finally 
emerge would be such as to make the 
House more responsive, more effective, 
and more democratic. That was our hope. 
I do not agree with my friend from Min- 
nesota. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. RAILSBACK. I would like to ask 
the gentleman what he proposes we do 
if some Member, for one reason or 
another, should decide to delay the 
progress of legislation. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. We have often heard 
on the fioor, when a Member through 
amendments tries to move in a dilatory 
manner, the cry of “Vote, vote, vote, 
vote!” and the House works its will. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr, GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Railsback amendment, 
and move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Florida is recognized. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Railsback amendment is a good substi- 
tute to the amendment offered by the 
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gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN). Mr. ERLENBORN’S amendment 
would subject the House, if someone 
wanted to be dilatory—and I doubt that 
it would ever happen here—to a less 
dilatory tactic, particularly by submit- 
ting amendment after amendment. But 
Mr. RAILSBACK’s amendment is carefully 
drawn, I believe, to protect the House 
from dilatory tactics. It would be in the 
decision of the Chair, but it would allow 
@ Member who had conscientiously of- 
fered an amendment, who had presented 
the amendment for printing in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD in advance of the 
debate, to have at least 5 minutes to 
explain his amendment, and if there is 
opposition to that amendment, then the 
opposition could have 5 minutes to say 
their piece against that amendment, and 
then all time would cease, as far as that 
amendment was concerned. The Chair 
would be granted the same- latitude, 
as the gentleman from Minnesota has 
pointed out, that the Chair already has 
under existing rules to cut off dilatory 
tactics. That is all that the Railsback 
amendment would do. It is a good, sound 
amendment, and I think it ought to be 
adopted. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman 
from Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, the 
members of the. subcommittee which 
dealt with this matter are going to have 
to make a decision at some point as to 
whether to be very blunt or not. I think 
all of us are prepared to favor amend- 
ments that have not been considered by 
the subcommittee, and I think we have 
some kind of choice as to whether to be 
extraordinarily kind about all the offer- 
ings that come along in the process. I am 
not sure that this will be of any particu- 
lar value to the House. So I propose to be 
fairly blunt. Clearly, the substitute is a 
de improvement over the original pro- 
posal. 

The maker of that original proposal 
conceded in the debate of his own free 
will that it did lend itself to dilatory tac- 
tics. It does not “lend itself”; it makes 
them inevitable. It could very well be 
called the conversation versus action 
amendment. It would visit upon this 
particular parliamentary body the in- 
ability to act. 

I know of no effective parliamentary 
body in the free world—not just in the 
free world, but anywhere—which does 
not reserve to itself, to its majority, the 
right to act. 

The amendment as proposed by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN) 
would prevent this institution from act- 
ing. It would not charge the Speaker 
under the present rules with any duties. 
It would charge the various Chairmen of 
the Committee of the Whole under most 
circumstances with very difficult duties. 

I do not know how many times the 
various gentlemen on the floor have seen 
a Speaker declare a tactic to be dilatory, 
but they take a very long time:to do it, 
because to say that a Member is being 
dilatory is to; say a good deal, and 
Speakers are very careful’ I have seen 
one wait a dozen hours before he did it. 
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I believe it is very clear that it is 
important to preserve to the majority 
the right to act. The proposal of the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK) 
only puts that burden on a series of chair- 
men; but that is a great burden. 

I submit that it is very important in 
a country that believes in government 
of law by majority that we retain the 
fundamental principle. 

The truth of the matter is that if a 
majority feels that an individual should 
have the right to be heard, that major- 
ity can always withhold its vote. It is 
very clear that in this institution we 
have the right of a majority to hear 
anybody we please. 

I believe we make a great mistake when 
we start adopting amendments which 
were not considered by the committee 
and found satisfactory, when we adopt 
them in the process of writing a bill when 
there are very grave doubts as to their 
end result. 

I personally feel we would be well ad- 
vised not to burden this bill either with 
the substitute or with the original ver- 
sion. Clearly this is an attempt in good 
faith, I know, by both gentlemen to im- 
prove the bill, to improve the process. 
But there are those in the institution 
who desire to see this bill so loaded that 
it cannot possibly pass. I fear that this 
is the kind of amendment which will 
lend itself to the argument that the bill 
is too loaded to justify its passing. 

I hope that the amendment and the 
substitute will be defeated. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take 5 min- 
utes. I want to say, first of all, I agree 
with much of what the gentleman from 
Missouri says. I believe before we change 
the procedures of the House on a matter 
of this kind, we ought to look fairly care- 
fully at what we are proposing to do. 

But I want to make the point again 
that there are two safeguards in the sub- 
stitute which are not in the original 
proposals. One is that the amendment 
must have been printed in the RECORD at 
least. the day before. If there is to be a 
dilatory tactic pursued, it means that 
someone who is proposing to pursue a 
dilatory tactic must spread a series of 
amendments in the Rrecorp where they 
can be examined. I believe, on their face, 
one can ordinarily tell if they are going 
to be dilatory. If they are, the Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole can rule 
out of order, not the amendment, but the 
debate. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the other point 
I want to make is that in our effort to 
loosen slightly some of the restraints 
that fall on Members who work very 
hard and conscientiously to prepare 
amendments and suddenly find them- 
selves cut off without a single word or a 
single minute to explain their amend- 
ments—in our efforts to try to deal with 
that problem we ought not to be so 
hesitant that we do not move forward at 
all. If it should turn out that even this 
very limited enlargement of the right of 
a conscientious Member at least to ex- 
plain an amendment on which he worked 
hard and diligently, if it turns out 
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that problems arise, then I for one would 
support an action by the Committee on 
Rules which would put further restraints 
on that right. In other words, this is 
not the end of the story but is a limited 
encouragement to protect the right of 
that Member where it turns out that even 
with safeguards there is an abuse that 
develops. I do not think this will happen, 
but if it should, the Committee on Rules 
can come back and say that we tried 
it and we found that a problem exists 
and therefore we propose to go back to 
the original procedure or to put other 
restraints on it. But let us not hold the 
line too tightly here where it is clear that 
there is a failure in the procedure to pro- 
tect the right of a Member to explain 
an amendment which he has worked very 
hard on for a long time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the Railsback substitute 
amendment. I will not take the 5 minutes. 
I think the House is ready to vote on it. 

I recognize the fact of what is being 
sought to be done here. I rise only to say 
this: I recognize that we are trying what 
I understand is an experiment in working 
on the rules of the House. There was a 
good deal of discussion many months 
ago about bringing Title I of this bill 
to the floor under a closed rule on the 
basis that the rules of the House were 
delicately balanced and there was real 
concern about how good a job we might 
do on it in attempting to write House 
rules, as delicately balanced as they are, 
on the floor of the House. It was decided 
by the Committee on Rules to bring this 
here under an open rule somewhat as an 
experiment. Again I wish to say, as I 
have said before, your subcommittee, as 
well as the Committee on Rules, cer- 
tainly does not possess all wisdom. I am 
sure that there are many improvements 
that could be made that we did not con- 
sider or did not suggest, but I do raise the 
question here that this is in an area that 
affects the operations and procedures of 
the House on the floor of the House and 
could tend to cause a substantial delay in 
the procedures of the House in consider- 
ing legislation. I think the very fact that 
the matter has been brought here under 
an open rule, would lead us in this case 
to-vote down both the substitute and the 
original amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLEN- 
BORN). Then we can proceed to look at 
these problems at some later date and 
see what might be done in a way which 
I think would not bring as great con- 
cern to the House. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask for a no vote on both 
amendments. 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to point 
out just very briefly that the vice of the 
present situation, which these amend- 
ments attempt to correct, is that right 
now we can close the debate on an 
amendment which has not ever been of- 
fered so that really when we vote, we have 
no idea what the author of the amend- 
ment has in mind or even wants to do. It 


does not seem to me that it is very drastic 
to correct that. 
I see the problems with the amend- 
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ment which has been offered by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN) 
and the substitute here merely says that 
if a Member thinks enough of his 
amendment to print it ahead of time 
that at least he will get 5 minutes to 
tell us what it is and after he has done 
that and there has been one 5-minute 
reply thereto, that is the end of that 
debate. But at least when we vote, we 
will know what is contained in the 
amendment. 

So I suggest that the substitute is a 
rather limited and mild attempt to cor- 
rect the situation which is really pretty 
bad as matters now stand. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. If the gentleman lis- 
tens to the amendment as it is being 
read, presumably, the gentleman will be 
able to tell what is sought to be ac- 
complished through the adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. DENNIS. The gentleman from 
Missouri is undoubtedly much more ca- 
pable than the gentleman from Indiana, 
but I will confess to the fact that I have 
listened to many lengthy amendments 
being read and still have had only the 
foggiest notion as to what they were 
about. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the amend- 
ments are reported by the reading clerks 
in a very clear manner. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENNIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. If what the gentleman 
from Missouri says is true, then we do 
not need to have any debate on any 
amendment. I might add that the argu- 
ments which have been made against 
the substitute and the amendment say, 
in effect, that the minority should be 
seen but not heard. That is contrary to 
my understanding of what the Constitu- 
tion says and to the rules of the House. 
This is supposed to be a country where 
it is safe to be unpopular and where the 
minority can be heard even if the major- 
ity does not want it to speak with refer- 
ence to an amendment. I thought that 
this is what this country was all about. 

Mr. DENNIS, I will say that it is most 
agreeable to me to hear my colleague 
from Indiana say that, because it is on 
rather rare occasions that we agree. I 
will say further to the Committee that 
when you have a situation where the gen- 
tleman from Indiana and I agree, then 
it almost has to be right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. RAILSBACK) 
for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN). 

The substitute amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The question now 
recurs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ErLENBORN), 
as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
FLORIDA 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROGERS of 
Florida: Beginning on page 39, after line 4, 
insert the following: 

“Sec. 119. That Rule XXI of the Rules of 
the House of Representatives is amended by 
adding a new subparagraph as follows: 
No bill or joint resolution of a public char- 
acter making an appropriation shall be finally 
passed, and no amendment of the Senate to, 
or report of a Committee of Conference on, 
such a bill or resolution shall be agreed to, 
unless the vote of the House is determined 
by yeas and nays.” 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I shall not have to take 5 minutes 
to explain this amendment. It is a very 
simple amendment. 

This amendment will provide that 
every appropriation bill voted on in the 
House will be by a record vote so that the 
people at home will know how every 
Member in this House votes on every ap- 
propriation bill. I think this will assure 
that great study and thought and thor- 
ough examination will be made of every 
appropriation bill by each Member. 

Mr. Chairman, when one looks at the 
record one will find that billions of dol- 
lars have been passed by this House and 
the Congress without a record vote. I 
think that emphasizes the necessity for 
this amendment. 

I remember when I introduced this 
back in the 90th Congress, I checked 
into it and in the last session some $50 
billion had been appropriated without a 
single record vote. And I daresay this ses- 
sion will not be much better because of 
the five bills already passed that I 
checked on, amounting to $23 billion, 
they were all passed without a record 
vote. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would hope that 
those who are interested in modernizing 
our rules and making it possible for the 
people at home to have a record of what 
we do, will vote in favor of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I yield to the 
gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE) . 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I have 
done a little research into this matter, 
and it is a very interesting study indeed 
to see what we have done with respect to 
norrecord votes on appropriation bills. 

For instance, in the second session of 
the 91st Congress, we passed with non- 
record votes appropriations for the legis- 
lative branch, the Office of Education, 
independent offices, and HUD, Interior, 
Transportation, District of Columbia, 
Agriculture, Public Works, continuing 
1970 and continuing 1971. As I say, all 
of these were passed with nonrecord 
votes. 

As a matter of fact, in the past four 
years the House of Representatives has 
taken action on 72 appropriation bills. 
Of these, 30 were passed by nonrecord 
votes for a total of approximately $59.4 
billion. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman for his con- 
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tribution, and again I would urge a 
favorable vote on this amendment so 
that we can have a simple rollcall vote 
on all appropriation bills. 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays was 
allowed to speak out of order.) 
FUNERAL ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, in regard to 
the funeral arrangements for our late 
cclleague, the Honorable MICHAEL J, KIR- 
WAN, I have been asked to announce that 
the funeral will be held at 10:30 a.m. on 
Thursday morning at St. Brendan's 
Church in Youngstown, Ohio. 

The body will be taken to Youngstown 
and calling hours will be from tomorrow 
evening at 7 p.m. continuing on Wednes- 
day afternoon and evening at the Fox 
Funeral Home located at 4700 Market 
Street in Youngstown, Ohio. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words, and 
I rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, again I would assume 
that I am probably not considered as on 
the side of the angels on this question, at 
least in the minds of certain people, but 
again this goes back to the right of the 
majority to work its will. 

As far as I am personally concerned 
I have no objection to being on record 
on any issue, whether it be appropria- 
tions, or any other issues that are before 
us. There are many policy issues in which 
people are very much concerned about 
where their Representatives stand. 

As far as a rolicall vote on any par- 
ticular type of legislation, as I under- 
stand this amendment calls for it only 
in connection with appropriation bills. 
Again it seems to me that this would 
or could produce a slowdown in the pro- 
cedures of the House. 

It is entirely possible that all major 
bills should have rollcall votes—and let 
me say that I believe in most cases most 
bills do have a rollcall vote. I have found 
that in connection with the Committee 
on Appropriations, the chairman of that 
committee, and the subcommittee chair- 
men, generally do request rollcall votes 
on final passage, and it seems to me that 
in most cases they are allowed. 

As far as this particular amendment 
is concerned, I recognize that it is not 
going to wreck this bill. It seems to me 
it simply encumbers us and produces a 
further loss in time, and slows down ac- 
tivities, and it precludes the rights of the 
majority of the Members on the floor to 
make a determination on a matter that 
is pending at that time. 

On that basis, Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida (Mr. ROGERS). 

Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am very glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to say that it seems to me the 
present procedure we follow is consistent. 

If we are not to be permitted to at- 
tend appropriation hearings, perhaps no 
one should know how we voted on the 
bill. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the comments 
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of my good friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri. Let me say, I am not altogether 
sure that his comments are apropos. The 
theory being, of course, possibly that if 
we have not been at the hearing that 
we do not know what is in the bill: I 
doubt that because I think most of the 
Members’ do read the report and they 
know what is in a bill. 

As I say, any time a majority wants a 
rolicall vote, in most cases, and at any 
time some single Member wants a roll- 
call yote in cases where there are not 218 
Members on the fioor at the time, then 
any one Member can make the point of 
order against the vote on the ground that 
@ quorum is not present and get a vote. 
Of course, we find this situation quite 
regularly and I think under the present 
procedure of the House, it is the most 
appropriate way to act. 

Mr. DELLENBACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened with great 
care and respect to the words of the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Sisk) as 
he said what he had to say about this 
particular proposal. 

I recognize that the thrust of his argu- 
ment is essentially one of saving time. I 
respect that which he is seeking to ac- 
complish. Some of the proposals which 
will be made in the way of amendments 
to the present bill are aimed at that very 
same. point so far as a quorum call is 
concerned. But when it comes to this 
vital question of dealing with appropri- 
ation measures, I commend the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Rocers) for this 
proposal. I listened with very real inter- 
est and approval to the argument made 
by the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE). 

Let us understand that it is strictly a 
matter of appropriation bills that we 
deal with. We do not vote frequently on 
appropriation bills. 

In the first session of the 91st Con- 
gress, as the gentleman from New York 
(Mr, ConasLe) pointed out, there were 
only seven votes which were nonrecord 
on final passage of an appropriation 
measure. At 30 minutes of time for each 
recorded vote, it would have been only 
31⁄2 additional hours at the most. 

In the second session there have been 
10 appropriation bills which we have 
passed without a rolicall vote and at the 
most this would have been only 5 hours 
of additional time. 

When it comes to this critically im- 
portant portion of our function, namely, 
to speak out on the spending of literally 
billions of dollars, there is nothing which 
we do and in which our respective con- 
stituents should be more interested and 
more entitled to know exactly where ev- 
eryone of us stands than on this point. 

Mr. Chairman, I commend the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. Rocers) for this 
particular proposal, and I urge the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think before the 
Members vote on this amendment, we 
should perhaps have an example of what 
we are voting on. 

The gentlewoman from Washington 
came back with an appropriation con- 
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ference report just last week. There was 
a vote to adopt the conference report. 
Following that there were 19 amend- 
ments, and then there was a motion to 
recommit and then final passage. Under 
the provision of this pending amend- 
ment, that would have been 22 rollcall 
votes that would have been required that 
afternoon on that conference report and 
on those amendments. Needless to say, 
we would have been here until midnight. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. I would just like to point 
out further, and I do not know where the 
gentleman from Oregon (Mr. DELLEN- 
BACK) has gone—but he made a point 
that there were 10 votes on appropria- 
tion bills which were not rolicall votes. 

I do not recall each one of them, but 
I recall three or four in which no Mem- 
ber, including the gentleman who spoke 
so eloquently for the amendment, asked 
for a rollcall. So obviously if nobody 
asked for it, there is apparently no one 
who is really making a pitch for a roll- 
call, for they are not even interested 
enough to be here and ask for the roll- 
call, It seems to me if they really wanted 
one, they should have been here and have 
at least said so. Then if the House had 
turned them down, they would have had 
something to complain about. 

But not having asked for the rolicall, 
they really have nothing to complain 
about. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. The gentleman 
is quite right. If on any one of the 
amendments there was not a single 
Member who wanted a rollcall and who 
would attempt to get 20 percent to agree, 
he must not think it had great national 
interest, 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I concur in what the 
gentleman has said. It seems to me that 
when we are concerned about the pub- 
lic’s right to know, what we are trying to 
do is to determine whether enough Mem- 
bers have enough interest in the matter 
to ask for a rollcall. In that event, there 
should be access to a record of how Mem- 
bers voted. If there is not that much 
concern about the matter; then to pro- 
pose that this House spend an additional 
half hour on a rolicall in which nobody 
has any concern is simply to, burden the 
legislative process. 

I would hope that the amendment 
would not be adopted, because it seems 
to me it would not add anything. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It would mean 
a half hour for each rollcall. If there 
were 20 rollcalls that: would be 10 hours. 

Mr. FRASER. I agree with the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Florida (Mr. ROGERS). 

The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEILL OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. O'NEILL of Mas- 
sachusetts: On page 39, immediately below 
line 4, insert the following: 


“RECORDING TELLER VOTES 


“Clause 5 of Rule I of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended to read 
as follows: 

“He shall rise to put a question, but may 
state it sitting, and shall put questions in 
this form, to wit: “As many as are in favor 
(as the question may be), say Aye;” and after 
the affirmative voice is expressed, “As many 
as are Opposed, say No;” if he doubts, or a di- 
vision is called for, the House shall divide 
those in the affirmative of the question shall 
first rise from their seats, and then those in 
the negative; if he still doubts, or a count is 
required by at least one-fifth of a quorum, he 
shall name one or more from each side of 
the question to tell the Members in the af- 
fimative and negative; which being reported, 
he shall rise and state the decision. If before 
tellers are named any Member requests tell- 
ers with clerks and that request is supported 
by at least one-fifth of a quorum, the names 
of those voting on each side of the question 
shall be entered in the Journal. Members 
shall have not less than twelve minutes from 
the naming of tellers with clerks to be 
counted.’” 

And make the appropriate technical 
changes in section numbers and references. 


(By unanimous consent, Mr. O’NEILL 
of: Massachusetts was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, the amendment I am offering 
today in behalf of myself and Mr. Gus- 
ser of California and also 180 other 
sponsoring Members of this Congress 
provides for a record teller vote in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I offered this amend- 
mient when we were having the markup 
of the bill and it did not prevail. We lost 
by a vote of 6 to 6. At that time I served 
notice that when the legislation came to 
the floor of the House I intended to of- 
fer it again. I am happy that CHARLIE 
Gusser has joined with me and’that we 
have had such a tremendous response 
from our colleagues. At this point I 
would like to list all the cosponsors of my 
amendment: 

SPONSORS OF THE O'NEILL-GUBSER AMEND- 
MENT To PERMIT RECORDING OF TELLER 
VOTES 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Anderson 

of California, Mr. Anderson of Illinois, Mr. 

Anderson of Tennessee, Mr. Andrews of 

North Dakota, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Beall, Mr. Bell, 

Mr. Bennett. 

Mr. Biester, Mr. Bingham, Mr..Blatnik, 
Mr, Boggs, Mr. Boland, Mr. Brademas, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr, Broomfield, Mr. Brotzman. 

Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Burke of 
Florida, Mr. Burke of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Burton of California, Mr. Button, Mr. Chap- 
pell, Mrs. Chisholm, Mr. Clay, Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Don Clausen, Mr. Cohelan, Mr. Conable, 
Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Conyers, Mr. Corman, Mr. Coughlin, 
Mr. Cramer, Mr. Crane, Mr. Culver, Mr. Dad- 
dario, Mr. Daniels, Mr. Dellenback, Mr. 
Denny, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Diggs, Mr. Donohue, 
Mr. Dwyer, Mr. Eckhardt. 

Mr. Edwards of California, Mr. Edwards of 
Louisiana, Mr. Eilberg, Mr. Erlenborn, Mr. 
Esch, Mr. Evans of Colorado, Mr. Evins of 
Tennessee, Mr. Farbstein, Mr. Fascell, Mr: 
Findley, Mr. Flowers, Mr. Foley, Mr.. William 
Ford, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Friedel, Mr. Fulton of 
Tennessee, Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Gibbons, Mr. Green of Pennsylvania, 
Mr. Gubser, Mr. Gude, Mr. Halpern, Mr. 
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Hamilton, Mr. Hanley, Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Mr. Harrington, Mr. Hathaway. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Hechler, Mr. Helstoski, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Hogan, Mr. Howard, Mr. Ja- 
cobs, Mr. Johnson of California, Mr. Jones 
of Tennessee, Mr. Karth, Mr. Kastenmeler, 
Mr. Keith, Mr. Koch, Mr. Kuykendall, 

Mr. Leggett, Mr. Long of Maryland, Mr. 
Lowenstein, Mr. Lujan, Mr. McCarthy, Mr. 
McCloskey,Mr. McClure, Mr. McDade, Mr. Mc- 
Fall; Mr. MacGregor, Mr. Madden, Mr. Mail- 
liard, Mr. Matsunaga, Mr. May, Mr. Mayne, 
Mr. Meeds, Mr. Melcher, Mr. Meskill, Mr. Mik- 
va, Mr, Miller of Ohio, Mr. Minish, Mr. Mize, 
Mr. Mollohan, Mr, Moorhead, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Mosher, Mr. Moss, Mr. Nedzi, Mr. Obey, Mr. 
O'Hara, Mr. O’Konski, Mr. O'Neill, Mr. Olsen, 
Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Patten, Mr. Pepper, Mr. Pettis, Mr. 
Philbin, Mr. Pike, Mr. Pirnie, Mr. Podell, Mr. 
Preyer, Mr, Pryor, Mr. Quie, Mr. Railsback, 
Mr. Rees, Mr. Reid of New York, Mr. Reuss, 
Mr. Riegle, Mr. Robison, Mr. Rodino, Mr. 
Rogers of Florida, Mr. Roe. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. Rosen- 
thal, Mr Roth, Mr.’ Roybal, Mr. Ryan, Mr. 
Saylor, Mr. Schadeberg, Mr. Schneebeli, 
Mr. Scheuer, Mr. Schmitz, Mr. Schwengel, 
Mr, Shriver, Mr. Stafford, Mr. Steiger of 
Arizona. 

Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin, Mr. St Germain, 
Mr. Stokes, Mr. Symington, Mr. Talcott, Mr. 
Teague of California, Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey, Mr. Tiernan, Mr. Tunney, Mr. Udall, 
Mr. Van Deerlin. 

Mr. Vander Jagt, Mr. Vanik, Mr. Waggon- 
ner, Mr. Waldie, Mr. Weicker, Mr. Whalen, 
Mr. White, Mr. Widnall, Mr. Winn, Mr. 
Charles Wilson, Mr. Bob Wilson, Mr. Wold, 
Mr, Wolff, Mr. Wydler, Mr, Yatron, Mr. 
Zwach. 


The record teller vote is a simple thing, 
conducted much like regular teller votes, 
only with a record printed of how each 
Member voted. 

When I proposed this in the Rules 
Committee, I said it was a controversial 
measure. It is. But it is a very neces- 
sary and very fair measure. j 

Every Member knows of the important 
work done in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

Often the most important parts of a 
bill—and usually the most controversial 
sections—are decided upon in amend- 
ment form. And there is no record of how 
Members vote. 

The ABM, the SST, the invasion of 
Cambodia, were all dealt with in the 
Committee of the Whole, in nonrecorded 
teller votes. 

This is not a good system. It is not fair, 
and it subverts the integrity and reputa- 
tion of the House and its Members. 

This is a public body a representa- 
tive body. But because of habits and cus- 
toms—many of them outdated—through 
the years, the decisions of this body have 
been hidden from the very people we 
represent. 

The secrecy of the Committee of the 
Whole has allowed too many Members 
to duck issues, to avoid the perils of con- 
troversial votes. But that is not in the 
spirit of this Nation, nor of this Con- 


gress. 

Our duties to the Nation and to the 
people we represent make this amend- 
ment necessary. We are primarily and 
most importantly legislators. And if the 
work of legislation can be done shrouded 
in secrecy and hidden from the public, 
then we are eroding the confidence of 
the public in ourselves-and in our institu- 
tions. 
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For instance, on May 6 during debate 
on the military procurement authoriza- 
tion, three amendments were offered 
that gave the House its only opportunity 
to address itself to the Cambodian in- 
vasion. These amendments—on a subject 
that was tearing at the seams of the 
Nation—were disposed of in teller votes, 
with no record for the scrutiny of the 
public. 

The ABM, the SST, preventive deten- 
tion, funds for waste disposal—all of 
these issues have been decided on teller 
votes. There is no record for posterity, 
and we cannot be held accountable by 
the voters. 

This is simply and clearly not right. 

There should be no one among us who 
is not willing to go on record on the vital 
issues of the day. There should be no 
one among us who is unwilling to go to 
his constituency on his record—his true 
record, based on the important votes in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

Votes on final passage, on previous 
questions, on recommital, are only part 
of the record. 

In courts of law, witnesses are asked to 
tell the truth, the whole truth. This 
amendment will helps us do that. 

The whole truth means that we must 
have & record on amendment votes. This 
amendment will do that. I believe it is 
fair, it is necessary, and it is in keeping 
with democratic principle and represent- 
ative government. 

It is interesting because Members of 
Congress have known for about a 
month that the amendment was going to 
be offered, and I have had so many of 
you come up to me and Say, “What are 
you doing? Are you becoming a réform- 
er? Are you going to change the whole 
system around?” 

T have been in politics or in ‘public life 
for more than 35 years. I never consid- 
ered myself a reformer. I do not know 
exactly what a reformer is. To me if óne 
has a private opinion that the rules and 
regulations of the Congress should be 
changed, he should act upon that belief. 

I am one who believes in speaking out. 
I have done so through the years. I be- 
lieve the public is entitled to know how 
I vote on the issues and I constantly re- 
port to them and tell them How I vote. 

I believe every Member should report 
to his or her constituency-as to’ how he 
or she votes, and the complete record 
should be available for public scrutiny. 

All I am asking for is a simple change 
in the rules. One may have the’ teller 
votes, but if one'so desires, one’ may ask 
for tellers with clerks. 

Last year, for example, during the 
period from July 1, 1969, to July 1, 
1970, there were 113 division votes and 
73 teller votes taken on amendments of- 
fered in the Committee of the ‘Whole. 
Fifty of the teller votes were not pre- 
céded by division votes. Thus, the num- 
ber of amendments voted on by division 
and teller votes totaled 163. 

Actually, going over the list of the 73 
teller votes that took place I-find about 
18 or 20 on which I believe the people 
of America, the people at home, want to 
know and are éntitled to know how we 
stand. These were major, vital issues. 
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As examples, there are Cambodia, 
Vietnam, the SST, the MIRV, the ABM, 
and things of that nature. In my particu- 
lar area they .would like to know how 
we stood on the Dickey-Lincoln project. 
That is only a local matter, but to the 
people ‘of the» New England area, it is 
important. I have announced how I voted 
on it, despite the fact that we had teller 
votes, and there was no record on it. 

In this day and’age I beliéve the peo- 
ple’ are entitled to know: how we vote 
on legislation, not just on the entire bill, 
but on the all-important amendments. 

During the year 1968 there wete 63 
teller votes. If one had been able to ask 
for teller votes with clerks during the 
year 1968, I say they would have only 
been asked for about 15 times.’ There 
were 15 really national, earth-shaking 
decisions on which the people at home 
should have known how you felt about 
them and how I voted and how you 
voted. But there is no record, for these 
issues were disposed of in améndments. 

During the last year, on the division 


‘votes that we took, 28 amendments were 


approved and 85 were rejected. On the 
teller votes we took last year, 53 were 
rejected and 20 were approved. That is 
out of the 73 teller votes we°took last 
year. 

If we were recording these votes, if 
the people at home knew how we actu- 
ally voted, I believe we probably would 
have had some different results. Prob- 
ably we would have passed more pieċes of 
legislation. 

We have a habit here, through our 
rules and regulations and our habits, of 
protecting each other: But this can be 
to the detriment of the Nation, This 
amendment seeks to avoid that. 

One of the great problems confronting 
the Nation today is the student turmoil. 
It is not only because of the war; it is 
because of dissatisfaction, alienation 
and mistrust. They talk about all the 
priorities, Yes; we are reeking with pri- 
orities; there is no question about it. 
But they do not know how you vote and 
how I vote and how we stand on the 
issues. No one knows who is on what'side, 
because there*is no record. We must go 
on record; have a public accounting of 
where each of us stands on each issue. 

Here we are, Mr. Chairman. We bind 
the people of America. We say whether 
they are going to-war. We regulate taxes. 
We set up crime bills. All the power is in 
this Congress, yet we are not willing to 
tell the;people at home how we vote. 

Actually, what do you vote on? A mo- 
tion to recommit or final passage. How 
many times in history has the statement 
of Wilson been repeated that the Con- 
gress in Committee is the Congress at 
work.. The work is done in committee, 
where it is done under committee rule, 
and under those rules the public doesn’t 
know where we stand. It is not fair to 
the péople of America. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind about that. It is just not 


fair to the peopleof America. 


Mr... CONABLE.” Mr. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman. 


Chairman, will 


4 Mr. CONABLE. I would like to com- 
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mend the gêntleman for his amendment 
and say that I intend to support it. 

I would like to ask him if he does not 
think’one of the very important side ef- 
fects of his amendment would be to en- 
courage participation in the amendment 
process beyond that which we have un- 
derour present system. Does he not think 
that the Members would be- -much more 
likely to be on the floor if there is a 
chance of their being recorded with re- 
spect to the amendment? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I cer- 
tainly agree with the gentleman. There 
is no question in my mind. If the Mem- 
bers know that the people ‘at home will 
know how each of us is recorded on an 
issue that is of real importance, then 
there will be more dialog’ and more 
Members on the floor. 

Mr: BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to my distinguished colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. In line 
with what the gentleman from New York 
just said on his amendment, I notice 
that your amendment calls for each 
Member on each side of the question to 
be introduced in the Journal. I was won- 
dering if you do not believe it is impor- 
tant that we also list: the names of the 
absentees. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. That 
is all right with me, as far as that pro- 
cedure is concerned. It is just a simple 
matter of deduction. If you are not 
recorded as voting, then you were obvi- 
ously absent. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. If. the 
gentleman will yield futher, I know it is 
a matter of deduction, and of course I 
am going to support my good colleague 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts, I want 
to thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. But I 
would be reluctant to support it unless 
we list the names of the absentees, be- 
cause they are usually the cause of the 
outcome of the teller vote by failing to 
be present on the floor of the House. 
There are so many reformers around 
here, and I am not referring to my good 
friend from Massachusetts now but those 
who are writing their great position pa- 
pers, who are never on the floor of the 
House. If we list the names of the ab- 
sentees, it might be possible to get some 
of them over here once in a while to 
vote on some of these matters. 

I want to say it is my intention when 
the proper time comes to offer an amend- 
ment-to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts which 
Will also list the names of the absentees. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I want 
to thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. #1. 

Mr: HAYS. TI agree with the gentle- 
man’s position that there ought to be 
recorded ‘votes. I am not in’ complete 
agreement with how you go’ about it, 
but one thing ‘that really troubles me in 
view of the eloquent statements that 
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you made about secrecy is, does not the 
gentleman have any amendment or can 
we get an amendment that will enable 
us to get tax bills up here where we can 
vote on the amendments and have some 
record votes? The way it is now they 
come out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means with record votes and come here 
under a gag rule and you cannot get an 
amendment up let alone get a record 
vote on it. I think they are the most 
important pieces of legislation of all. I 
do not know how the gentleman votes in 
the Committee on Rules because, again, 
that is a secret vote and whether he 
votes to send them here under a gag rule 
I do not know, but it seems to me that 
is the basic place to start if we are real- 
ly out to abolish secrecy in this body. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. To an- 
swer the gentleman, I have voted through 
the years, excepting on the last bill, I 
have voted through the years for a closed 
rule on taxes, based on that argument 
that 435 Members could not write a tax 
bill because there would be so much lack 
of germaneness, and each Member would 
have his particular interest. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. O’NEILL 
of Massachusetts was allowed to pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. In the 
last bill I did vote for an open rule in 
view of the fact that it came out as a 
reform package and I did not think it was 
a reform package at all. You may re- 
call I said that the ocean labored and 
brought forth a periwinkle. I did not 
think much of that bill and I did vote for 
an open rule at that time. 

However, if the gentleman is inter- 
ested in having a matter of that type 
brought up here, why not offer an 
amendment to that effect? 

Mr. HAYS. You are talking about writ- 
ing the tax bill on the floor. You are now 
engaged in changing the rules of the 
House on the fioor. I do not know any- 
thing that is more delicately balanced 
than the rules here to protect minori- 
ties and majorities alike. I do not see why 
a tax bill could not be written this way. 
I take it from what the gentleman says 
about the last tax bill that he has had 
a change of heart. In view of the delicate 
exposition against secrecy here, I hope 
we can count on him that we will not get 
any more gag rules. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Well, 
I want to thank the gentleman from 
Ohio and the gentleman can be assured 
that I will have his thoughts in mind 
when the next tax legislation comes up. 

Mr. Chairman, it has always been in- 
teresting to me to see the history which 
has been written in the Congress of the 
United States. We are witnessing history 
now. But it is an incomplete record, and 
an unreliable one. 

Mr. Chairman, the last three Presi- 
dents of the United States all served in 
this body, Mr. Nixon, Mr. Johnson, and 
Mr. Kennedy. And, if someone were writ- 
ing the memoirs of any one of them on 
the important issues of the time-in which 
they served in the Congress of the United 
States, one would have to surmise or 
guess how they stood on the vital ques- 
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tions of the day, because there would be 
no record, unless they put something in 
the Recorp themselves as to how they 
stood. 

The history that we make here, believe 
me, is just a shallow portrayal of what is 
being done because all you can do is vote 
on motions to recommit or on final pas- 
sage. 

Mr. Chairman, the real crux of the 
matter, to be honest with your constitu- 
ency and to yourself, is to vote on the is- 
sues. And that is done in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. Chairman, we are talking about 
unrest in this country today and in my 
opinion a great deal of that unrest is 
caused by the fact that the people feel 
this Congress is not living up to the ex- 
pectations which they have of the Con- 
gress and they feel that the Congress 
constantly protects itself. 

How do you deal with a young fellow, 
for example, when he says that when we 
argued the question of Cambodia we were 
given 43 seconds to address the House. 
Or there may have been a teller vote and 
we all walk through the middle aisle, but 
he says, “I do not know how you voted 
because there was no record vote.” 

It is hard for the people of America to 
understand that on the great problems of 
this Nation they do not know how their 
Congressmen vote. It is not right. 

Mr, CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Yes, 
Iam glad to yield to the gentleman from 
New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. As one of the co- 
sponsors of this amendment, I certainly 
support it. I have heard one criticism 
which I think has some validity and that 
is that there might be some Members 
who would not be apprised as to precisely 
what the amendment contained which 
would be subject to a teller vote. 

So, I propose later to offer an amend- 
ment to your amendment to simply re- 
quire that it would be printed at least 
1 day in the Recorp prior to a vote there- 
on. The big ticket vote, the big issues 
such as the ABM and the SST amend- 
ments on which we all feel we should be 
recorded could certainly be covered by 
amendments published: at least 1 day 
prior to the expected day of the vote, I 
think this would protect the Members so 
they would be sure of knowing more pre- 
cisely what they were going to be re- 
corded on, 

Therefore, I would very much hope 
that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
and other sponsors of this amendment 
would accept such an amendment. Just 
as the public has.a right to know how we 
vote, I think, we have a right to be ap- 
prised in writing as to what we are being 
recorded on, 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. As I 
have watched the development of this 
legislation in the last 2 or 3 weeks and 
seeing .mendment after amendment be- 
ing adopted, I am wondering if there is 
not more than one way to skin a cat. I 
am wondering if we are going to weight 
it down so that it will sink. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has again 
expired. 
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(By unanimous consent, Mr. O'NEILL 
of Massachusetts was allowed to proceed 
for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would hate to think that 
that will happen to this legislation. I 
would hate for it to happen to this par- 
ticular amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how 
many Members have come up to me and 
said, “I have a perfecting amendment 
to your amendment.” If we are going to 
have so many perfecting amendments 
offered to this amendment, then I am 
beginning to wonder about it. I hope my 
amendment goes through without any 
amendments whatsoever, for amend- 
ments can also dilute, distort, and 
change, as well as improve. 

Through the years, as I said, we have 
protected ourselves. Too often that pro- 
tection has been a disservice to the pub- 
lic. I do not think we need perfecting 
amendments to protect ourselves. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I am 
delighted to yield to my colleague, the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Now, 
my good friend, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, is not going to tell me 
that he is not going to support my 
amendment? 

My amendment is helping his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, let us examine our con- 
sciences and let us look at ourselves. We 
have gone along here, I think, with a 
smug complacency throughout the years, 
at least that, and probably with a colos- 
sal ugliness, because we have been able 
to do what we wanted to do and protect 
ourselves, 

You know, the more I think of this 
legislation and of this amendment, the 
more I wonder how the Congress of 
the United States got away with it all 
the years that they did without being 
forced to report back to their people on 
the major issues that befall the Nation. 
I just cannot understand how they have 
done it throughout the years. 

Also may I say this: that I think it is 
true that these reforms run in cycles. We 
had a reform after World War II. We 
had another reform, I believe it was in 
the early 20’s, and then we had reform 
back in 1911 or 1912, about that time. 

Government runs in a pattern like 
that, whether it is the National Govern- 
ment, the State government, or whether 
it is in your local townships. And the 
people rise up about every 20 or 30 years 
and demand change. I think that they 
have risen this year, and I think that 
this is the main thrust; they want a 
report from their Representatives. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr, Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman in the well 
for yielding. 

I am sure the gentleman in the well 
knows that I supported him when he of- 
fered his motion in the Committee on 
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Rules, and I join him today in support- 
ing the proposition that he now advances. 

In fact, I think the gentleman in the 
well is being far too modest when he dis- 
claims the title of a reformer.I think that 
the gentleman in the well and the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GUBSER) both 
thoroughly deserve the title of reformers 
when they espouse what is basically very 
fundamentally a far-reaching change in 
our present rules of procedures. 

I just have one interesting observation 
to make, and that is that in talking with 
various members of the Fouth Estate in 
passing about this particzlar amendment 
offered by the gentleman in the well, that 
I think it is very mteresting in that they 
said that it is going to be pretty hard 
to dramatize or to make much of an im- 
pression upon the minds of the public— 
and it seems to me that very comment 
says something about our present pro- 
cedures in the House, and that we, there- 
fore, ought to be willing to do the things 
that will make the things we do in the 
House of Representatives more under- 
standable and more meaningful to the 
people of this country. 

I think that will be the net effect of 
what the gentleman proposes, and that 
is why I support it. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. O'NEILL). I do not see, really, the 
analogy between a closed rule on a bill 
out of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and this legislation, although I 
would advocate, as does the gentleman 
from Ohio, open rules on all legislation. 
I think if, as the gentleman from Ohio 
suggests, it is possible to write tax legis- 
lation on the floor of the House out in 
the open, then certainly it is possible 
even more so for us to reform our rules 
out here in the open, and to cause record 
votes on substantive matters which 
would be the result of the amendment of 
my distinguished friend, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr; O'NEILL). 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr: 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 
and I rise in support of the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. GuBsER 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. GUBSER. This is ‘an’ historic 
amendment to an historic bill. 

I hope the bill does not get smothered 
or suffocated by an overabundance of 
kindly amendments because it is very 
necessary to the future of our parlia- 
mentary system of government. 

I am proud to have’ originally spon- 
sored an amendment which attracted a 
number of cosponsors. For this reason, 
I was asked to cosponsor this amend- 
ment with the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

This has been referred to as the anti- 
secrecy amendment. The word “secret” 
carries with it a sinister connotation— 
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an intent to deceive—an intent to mis- 
lead. 

In defense of this House of Represent- 
atives and its very long and proud his- 
tory, I would like to say that nonrecorded 
teller votes have not been for the purpose 
of deceit. Rather, they have been a carry- 
over from the days when sessions of the 
Congress lasted a few short months and 
it was necessary to expedite proceedings. 
It is a relic of a passing era where the 
Federal Government was limited, and 
did not entwine itself so intricately with 
each individual citizen and his welfare. 

Those’ days are gone and they will 
never return. Today we deal in a highly 
complex relationship between the people 
and their government. The responsibil- 
ity of serving in the Congress is now a 
full-time, year-round job—and we are 
not limited by a shortage of time. We 
should and we can take the time to let 
the public know how we vote on each and 
every issue. 

So I prefer to designate this not as an 
antisecrecy amendment but as the truth 
amendment. The truth, I would remind 
you, is the full truth and the whole 
truth. 

You all know the biblical saying, “And 
the truth shall make you free.” I cite it 
now because of the connection between 
the word “truth” and the word “free.” 
Truth is the essence of free government 
and of freedom itself. 

As truth disappears, the vacuum that 
is left is filled with varying degrees of 
despotism. Can anyone point out a 
free nation which lost its liberty under 
circumstances where the truth prevailed 
under the absolute sense? 

Right at this moment the basic in- 
stitutions of this Nation itself, and es- 
pecially the Congress, face a crisis which, 
in my opinion, is more serious than any 
foreign or domestic enemy ever pre- 
sented. 

It is not just American youth that 
has lost faith in the Congress. Our press 
corps, both’ privately and in print, show 
disdain for this great parliamentary 
body. The executive branch often con- 
siders the Congress as an albatross. The 
taxpayers are up in arms. The poor, the 
rich, men of all races, and almost every- 
one view the Congress with a minimum 
of high regard—to borrow a phrase from 
one of our departed colleagues. 

Now good arguments can be found to 
rebut the opinion and the views of each 
group. But one point they all make, and 
one for which there is no rebuttal is the 
absence of the full truth in teller votes. 

If truth is the voice of freedom, it falls 
silent when the House votes. by tellers: 

The body politic today needs some 
strong medicine. I am here urging you 
not to adopt the substitute which-will be 
offered and not to dilute that medicine 
to the point where it would be ineffective 
in bringing about a cure. 

I am one of those who originally of- 
fered practically the same proposal as 
the substitute motion. 

I have now studied it carefully, and be- 
lieve there are certain defects in my orig- 
inal proposal. Therefore, for the re- 
mainder of my remarks I shall address 
mvsgit to the shortcomings of the substi- 

ute. 

Some say that by requiring that a 
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greater number of Members request a 
recorded vote we would be protected 
against frivolity and the use of deliberate 
delaying tactics. The O'Neill amendment 
requires the same number of people to 
ask for a teller vote with clerks as is re- 
quired for a teller vote. If that number is 
proper for a teller vote, why is it im- 
proper for a teller vote with clerks? 

Some people say we ought to have an 
electronic device to speed up the teller 
voting process which the O’Neill amend- 
ment proposes. I do not think we ought 
to waste our time in determining how 
we shall take the record vote. The ques- 
tion before the House is, Should we take 
a record vote? We can do that under the 
O'Neill amendment with an electronic 
device if we wish to. The committees in- 
volved can concern themselves with this 
question at a later date and we can deter- 
mine how we are going to record after we 
have determined that we will record. 

The substitute would be terribly time 
consuming. It would involve two roll- 
calls in almost every instance, as well as 
one teller vote. Instead of a recorded 
teller vote taking a period of 12 minutes, 
the substitute would give us a possibility 
of three votes, the probability of two, and 
a certainty of one recorded rollcall vote. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I think the 
gentleman may be under a little misap- 
prehension that the substitute which the 
distinguished gentleman is talking about 
will be offered. It is not germane, that is, 
the one which would require defeated 
amendments to be voted on in the House. 
That will not be offered at this point be- 
cause it is not germane. 

Another substitute will be offered on 
electronic voting. I want to be certain 
that you are not talking about my sub- 
stitute when you.are talking about that 
particular one. 

Mr. GUBSER. No. I am happy to learn 
that the substitute I was referring to 
will not be offered. However, I shall con- 
tinue to address myself to some of the 
defects, because those defects are the 
basis of the very arguments which are 
being used against the O'Neill amend- 
ment. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GUBSER. I must warn the gen- 
tleman that if I yield, I will have to ask 
for an extension of time. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I will have 
to object.if the gentleman so requests. 

Mr. GUBSER, Then I cannot yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I just wanted to correct the 
record, if the gentleman will give me a 
second. 

Mr. GUBSER. Surely, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Just to say that a substitute 
will be offered. I have it and I am going 
to offer it. 

Mr. GUBSER. With the substitute we 
would have an impossible parliamentary 
complication of matters before the 
House. Suppose an amendment were de- 
feated in the Committee. Suppose sub- 
sequently another amendment were 
adopted which was contradictory to the 
defeated amendment. Then suppose you 
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go into the House and the House re- 
verses the Committée of the Whole and 
adopts the amendment which was pre- 
viously rejected: Thén you would have 
a situation of a bill containing two con- 
tradictory provisions. The only thing you 
could do would be to pull up stakes and 
go right back into the Committee and 
straighten the whole mess out. The 
O'Neill amendment ‘would bring a clean 
bill to the House. It would deliver a fin- 
ished product and in which all parts 
would be consistent with other parts. So 
I do not believe we should unnecessarily 
complicate the O’Neill amendment. 

I could go on and talk further about 
what kind of amendments would be èli- 
gible for the rollcall vote in the House. 
Will it be the amendment as originally 
introduced? Will it be the final modi- 
fied version which is defeated, or will it 
apply to all amendments, including sub- 
stitute amendments? You will create 
nothing in the world but unmitigated 
confusion if you go back into the Com- 
mittee and ask for recorded rollcall votes 
on defeated teller votes. So I urge the 
House to stand fast and adopt the O’Neill 
amendment without an amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, the time has come 
when the people’s business should not 
cower in the dim light of only half the 
truth. If our system is to survive it must 
receive the spotlight of the full truth 
and the whole truth. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment, and I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for an ad- 
ditional 5 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Louisiana requests unanimous consent 
to proceed for an additional 5 minutes. 
Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I reserve 
the right to object in order to inquire 
of the gentleman if I did not see him on 
his feet saying he was going to object to 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GuBSER) asking for additional time. 

Mr. BOGGS. I may have said that. 

Mr. HAYS. -In that case, Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN, Objection is heard. 

The gentleman’ from? Louisiana is 
recognized for 5 mintites in support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. BOGGS, Mr: Chairman, I might 
say to my good friend, the gentleman 
from Ohio, that the gentleman from 
California had already had 10 minutes, 
but I appreciate the ~gentleman’s 
courtesy. 

Mr. Chairman, in my judgment this is 
indeed’a historic day. This is a day which 
will make the House of Representatives 
truly relevant. 

As is the case with so many of the 
rules of this Chamber, the procedure 
known „as teller voting is deeply rooted 
in the legislative process. Its origin can 
be traced centuries ago when the British 
Parliament devised it as a method of 
voting the will of the people while es- 
caping the wrath of a powerful and 
vengeful monarch. One hundred and 
thirty-eight years ago, when Parliament 
no longer had reason to fear the Crown, 

system was reformed to permit a 
public record of. votes. Unfortunately, 
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with never a King to fear and’only the 
public to serve, the rule has been re- 
tained in the: House of Representatives, 
We did so because we said it helped expe- 
dite the often slow legislative process. 
Unfortunately, it has also been used a 
shelter from the public eye. 

I do not believe representative gov- 
ernment can afford the luxury of @ 
shelter from the public eye. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know the re- 
corded judgment of each Member on thé 
great issues of our time. We cannot ask 
our people to respect our institutions 
unless the institutions themselves are 
self-critical and self-reforming. 

As majority whip, it is my responsi- 
bility to inform Members of legislation 
pending on the floor and to encourage 
their attendance whenever votes are 
taken. In my opinion, teller voting, as 
it is now conducted, is a hindrance rather 
than an assistance to the majority whip. 
Important amendments are often adopt- 
ed or defeated in the Committee of the 
Whole House by a small fraction of the 
total membership of the House. The 
truth is, the system of teller voting is a 
major contributor to absenteeism. This 
proposal to record teller votes would. be 
a- major step toward encouraging the 
full participation by all parties in forging 
the law of the land. In this respect, This 
amendment would be a great assistance 
to the majority and minority whips, and 
I think to the fair and full operation of 
the legislative process. 

We hear a great deal of talk these days 
about the unresponsiveness of our in- 
stitutions. The founders of this country 
never intended its institutions to be in- 
flexible and set in their ways: The ar- 
chitects of our Government intended its 
three branches to be capable of growth 
and continuous self-renewal. 'This is the 
real import of this bill and the real signi- 
ficance of this amendment. For these 
reasons, I support this amendment and I 
urge all my colleagues to do so also. 

This is not a liberal amendment. It is 
not a conservative amendment. It is not a 
Republican amendment. It is not a 
Democratic amendment. It is an amend- 
ment for this House of Representatives. 

When the people and the media say 
that this House has ceased to be relevant, 
then, Mr. Chairman; if true, American 
democracy has ceased to be relevant. 

When the people assert that the House 
of Representatives is not representative, 
then thé last best hope of mankind has 
been lost. Because if we are not rep- 
resentative, then no institution is. 

I have given my life to this Chamber. 
I love it and the Republic for which it 
stands. Come September 10, I will observe 
the 30th anniversary of my first election 
to the House. I came here when I was 26 
years of age. 

‘Today I am proud of the fact that I 
have a son who wants to come here, too. 
He’ believes that service here is a high 
calling "With all due deference to my col- 
leagues on the Republican side, I hope 
that he is elected. I am doing everything 
I can ‘to help-him. He thinks the House 
is relevant. I think it is relevant. 

But I know that this system of teller 
Votes is not relevant: I have served for 
15 years here as whip or as deputy whip, 
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and there haye been countless occasions 
when I have spent hours and days. at- 
tempting to get members to come here 
and do their duty and walk through that 
teller line and vote. 

I know this so-called hanky-panky in 
the cloakrooms. I know how some con- 
servatives say, “Well, we can make a 
deal with the liberals.” And some lib- 
erals say, “we can make a deal with the 
conservatives.” And the beat goes. on. 

Well, we really do not govern that way. 
Those deals seldom have worked out. 
The pressures are too great on both sides 
on major issues. 

All we are saying by this amendment 
is that the archaic system adopted some 
centuries ago to protect the Members of 
Parliament from despotic kings should 
be abolished in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America 
as it was in the House of Commons many 
years ago. 

We are saying, “Let-a man stand up 
and be counted.” What is wrong with 
that? Tell me what-is wrong with being 
counted if one is a Representative. If you 
do not want to be counted, why did you 
come here in the first place, and why do 
most of us seek to return to this historic 
Chamber? 

Finally, one last thought. A story is 
told in history about one of the great 
men who helped found’ this ‘country, 
Alexander Hamilton. 

Hamilton brought a visitor into the 
gallery of the old:House Chamber, now 
Statuary Hall. The visitor sat with 
Hamilton and noting the pandemonium 
on the floor, which you frequently see 
in this’ body even as of this day, ques- 
tioned’ Mr. Hamilton, “What. goes on 
there?” And Hamilton replied, ‘There, 
sir—there, sir, the people govern.” 

Well, here, Mr: Chairman, almost two 
centuries later, the people must continue 
to govern. Let us support this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
today in stipport of the amendment 
offered by my colleagues, the gentlemen 
from Massachusetts and California, to 
H.R. 17654, the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1970, to.allow the recording of 
teller votes. 

The practice of not recording votes in 
the Committee of the Whole was neces- 
sary at one time in the British Parlia- 
ment to preserve the independence and 
integrity of that body. I submit the prac- 
tice_was never necessary in the United 
States. and should be abandoned now. 
Indeed, the practice was abandoned in 
England 138 years ago. 

The real issue here is not the modern- 
ization. of House procedures, but rather 
the right of the American people to 
know how their elected Representatives 
vote in Congress. In this’ very session we 
have seen crucial votes on such vital 
issues.as the antiballistic missile system, 
the supersonic transport, and Vietnam 
policy cast-under various cloaks of año- 
nymity, the most significant ‘being the 
teller vote procedure. 

Accountability of elected officials to the 
people was oné of the guiding principles 
of the founders of this Nation, and it has 
continued to be one of the hallmarks of a 
governinent of a free people::Just a few 
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years ago; proposals to lengthen-the term 
of office for Members of the House to 4 
years were forwarded with some vigor. 
One of the chief arguments against that 
movement was the notion that the 2-year 
term was purposely designed to keep the 
Congress responsive to the people by 
forcing the Members to stand for election 
frequently. Fears were raised that 4-year 
terms in the House coupled with the 
6-year terms in the Senate would cut off 
a significant means of popular control 
over the Government. Those arguments 
carried the day then. The logic behind 
them is even more valid now when ap- 
plied to unrecorded teller votes. If the 
electorate cannot even know how a Mem- 
ber votes on important amendments, how 
can they intelligently exercise their 
power to vote? 

The issue is clearly presented. We must 
not shirk from our responsibilities to the 
people we represent. Today we can assure 
an inquiring ‘public that they have the 
right to know what really happens in this 
Chamber. Mr. Chairman, the credibility 
of this institution is on the line, The 
choice is clear, and I urge my colleagues 
to join me in making this the last neces- 
sarily secret vote on the House floor. 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HAYS 

FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEILL 

OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment for the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Substitute amendment offered by Mr. Hays 
for the amendment offered by Mr. O'NEILL 
of Massachusetts: On page 47, after line 5 
and before line 6, insert the following: 
“RECONSIDERATION BY ROLLCALL , VOTES OF 

AMENDMENTS DEFEATED IN COMMITTEE OF 

THE WHOLE HOUSE 

“Src. 123. Rule XXIII of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by add- 
ing at the eñd thereof the following new 
clause: 

“'9. When any measure is reported from 
a Committee of the Whole House, it shall be 
in order, immediately after the order for the 
engrossment and third reading of the meas- 
ure and before consideration of the question 
of final passage, for any Member, who has 
proposed an amendment to that measure in 
the Committee of the Whole House which 
has been defeated by ‘teller vote; to offer a 
motion, which shall require for adoption the 
affirmative. vote of at least one-fifth of a 
quorum, demanding the reconsideration of 
that amendment by rollcall vote taken in the 
manner provided by rule XV. Such motion is 
of the highest privilege and shall be decided 
without debate. If, upon reconsideration by 
rolicall vote, the amendment is adopted, then 
the amendment shall be deemed to- have been 
read in the third reading, and shall be in- 
cluded in the engrossment, of that measure.’.” 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to raise a point of order against the con- 
sideration of this amendment at this 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. : 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand the substitute, thé substitute 
is addressed to rule XXIII of the House, 
whereas the current amendment, the one 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL), is addressed to 
rule I. The O’Neill amendment primarily 
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deals with procedures under considera- 
tion in the Committee of the ‘Whole, 
whéréas the substitute primarily deals 
with “matters in the House rather than 
in the Committee of the Whole. That is 
the main substance of my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio desire to be heard on the point 
of order? 

Mr. HAYS) I’ would like to be heard, 
Mr. Chairman, 

Mr. Chairman, I think the:situation we 
are in now is indicative of the difficulty 
in’aménding che rules on the floor. What 
I am trying todo and what this amend- 
ment would try to do is to substitute the 
procedure for defeated amendments, or 
not substitute but use exactly the same 
procedure for amendments that are de- 
feated as we now have for amendments 
that carry. 

I have consulted the best legal counsel 
I.can around here, and they say that this 
is the way to get at it. If it is all right to 
ask for a separate vote on an amendment 
that passes and get a record vote, I 
would like to have a record vote if any- 
one desires it—and a substantial number 
of people, one-fifth of a quorum, support 
it—I would like to get a record vote on 
that amendment which is defeated. 

What I would like to do is to have the 
vote in the regular way with a rollcall 
vote. I am not sure that passing between 
tellers and having the Clerk write down 
the names is going to be very accurate. 
As a matter of fact, maybe we ought to 
reverse the situation and have the press 
sit over here where, when you go through 
the tellers, they can check it. Turn the 
lounge upstairs over to the taxpayer's and 
let them earn their money. 

Or, perhaps, we ought to reverse the 
teller lines. I do not really care which 
way we do it. You can go ahead and have 
Clerks to record the teller votes, but you 
are not really going to cure it by having 
people walk through the tellers with their 
backs to the press and with a Clerk writ- 
ing down the names of the Members, a 
Clerk who may or may not get them cor- 
rect. I would like to see us take some ac- 
tion in the interest of accuracy with re- 
spect to this matter. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
that I yield to no one insofar as being 
willing to go on record. I suspect I am on 
record as much as anyone in this body. 
A lot of times when we ought to have a 
record vote, I announce where I stand. 
Some of my enemies have said about me, 
“I do not like him much, but at least you 
will never haye any doubt about where 
he stands.” 

Mr. Chairman, the issue is how do you 
do it and how it can be accomplished in 
the most accurate way. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes, I yield to. the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Does the gentleman 
mean that a defeated amendment on a 
teller vote would receive when back in 
the House the same treatment as the 
adoption of an amendment that has been 
agreed upon by a teller vote? 

Mr. HAYS. I will say to the gentleman 
from Illinois that it would have the same 
possibility of adoption being voted on 
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by a record vote, by a rolicall vote, which 
will be printed in’ the RECORD: 

Mr. ARENDS: Mr: Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield’further, then there 
really is not much use of going into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union? 

Mr. HAYS. Well, I do not know. May- 
be not. Maybe we should legislate every- 
thing on the floor of the- House with a 
quorum of 218 being present. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. YATES. After the adoption of a 
successful amendment in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole, any Member may ask 
for a rolicall vote on it once» the com- 
mittee goes back into the House. 

As I understood the amendment which 
has been offered by the gentleman, it 
says that the vote must be called for by 
the Member offering the amendment in 
the Committee of the Whole. In other 
words, he must be the one who offers it 
later on? 

Mr. HAYS. Well; I do not care if he 
were the one asking for a vote on it or 
anyone else asking for a yote on it. That 
is a minor detail. 

Mr. YATES. But, if that particular 
Member is not present at the time the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union dissolves itself and 
goes back into the House, can another 
Member ask for a vote? 

Mr. HAYS. I had intended it to be 
that way. 

Let me say in conclusion, everyone is 
talking about the rules being too restric- 
tive, but some of the very people who are 
complaining about it do not mind rais- 
ing a point of order so you cannot get 
a vote on this. I know it is out of order 
and I concede the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. NatcHer). The 
point of order is conceded. 

The point of order is sustained. 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, SMITH 

OF CALIFORNIA FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 

BY MR. O’NEILL OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer a substitute amendment for 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Cali- 
fornia as a substitute for the amendment 
offered by Mr, O’Netm1 of Massachusetts: On 
page 42, immediately below line 20, insert the 
following: 

“RECORDED TELLER VOTES IN THE HOUSE THROUGH 
THE USE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

“Sec. 122. (a) Clause 5 of Rule I of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended— 

*“(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately after 
“5."; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“‘(b) In Heu of a teller vote conducted 
under paragraph (a) of this clause, a-re- 
corded teller vote through the use of elec- 
tronic equipment to record the names of the 
Members voting in the affirmative and of 
those voting in the negative may be required 
on any question by the Speaker, in his’ dis- 
cretion, or by at least one-fifth of a quorum 
either as an original demand or a5 a substi- 
tute for tellers named or demanded under 
paragraph (a) of this clause. The Clerk of 
the House shall list, in alphabetical order 
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in each category, the names of those Mem- 
bers recorded as voting in the affirmative, the 
names of those Members recorded as voting 
in the negative, and the names of those 
Members not voting. Such list shall be en- 
tered on the.Journal and published in the 
Congressional Record.’. 

“(b) The contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives is made available to provide 
the electronic equipment necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the amendment made by 
subsection (a) of this section. Notwithstand- 
ing title V of this Act, the provisions of this 
subsection shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I had to offer this in the nature of 
a substitute because it was impossible for 
me to place it within the language of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEIL). This 
does not in any way affect the purpose 
or intent of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O’Nem.) and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. GuBsER) and that so many 
of the Members are in support of. 

It simply provides, in my opinion, a 
better way to bring about the teller vote, 
and a more accurate way. It does add, in 
addition to it, to the previous amend- 
ment, the recording of those voting in 
the negative so that those in the affirma- 
tive would vote, those in the negative 
would vote, and those not present would 
be recorded. 

It will require you to be on the floor 
of the House, where we should be if we 
have a teller vote. This I have no objec- 
tion to, and I am perfectly pleased to re- 
cord any vote, but that is where we 
should be, and that is the purpose of our 
being here. 

The subcommittee considered a num- 
ber of suggestions along this line, and we 
came to the conclusion at the particular 
time that probably we were a little pre- 
mature, because the House Committee 
on Administration had been working 
quite diligently on this overall electronic 
situation. But as time developed on the 
situation it became clear that appar- 
ently a majority of the Members wished 
to be recorded on a teller vote. . 

So I made a study of this subject, and 
obtained information. Here is how my 
proposal would work. 

Upon the demand for a recorded teller 
vote, the Members would file up the cen- 
ter aisle the same as they do now. We 
can have one of two things. Two ma- 
chines, as I understand it, are available. 
I have not had the time to see them, 
but I am told they are available. 

We could have one machine on one 
side that would record the “no” votes, 
and another machine on the other side 
that would record the “yes’’ votes; or 
we could have a machine on both sides 
that would record the “yes” and “no” 
votes. 

Now, let me explain it to you in this 
way: You will have a magnetic type 
card, the same as the card that is made 
for you now to identify you, and you 
would just have your number that you 
have now, just below your license plate. 
That can all be recorded with the ma- 
chine and the machine will take that 
number and will record your name such 
as for me, Smiru, California, with my 
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number, and the “yes” or “no.” If we do 
not have the “yes” or “no” we can have 
the name and number, and then have 
the machine for “yes” on one side, and 
the machine for “no” on the other side. 
But if you have a “yes” or “no” ma- 
chine on both sides, then one end of the 
card will have to be “yes” and the other 
end of the card will be “no.” I think the 
simplest way would be to have one ma- 
chine on each side. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetis. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. If the gen- 
tleman will secure me an additional 5 
minutes, I will be happy to yield te the 
gentleman. 

(On request of Mr. O'NEILL of Massa- 
chusetts, and by unanimous consent, 
Mr. Smirx of California was allowed to 
proceed for 5 additional minutes.) 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I shall be 
pleased to yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I would ask the gentleman 
how would this protect the Member of 
Congress who forgot the card to insert 
into the electronic device? 

Mr. SMITH of California. The ques- 
tion is: How would we protect any 
Member who forgot his name card. The 
answer is that that Member could not 
vote that day, until he got another card. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I think there is con- 
siderable merit in the proposal of the 
gentleman from California in coming up 
with an up-to-date procedure of elec- 
tronic voting. I wonder if the gentleman 
from California intends to propose also 
an advance. to electronic voting on the 
record rollealls of the House in addition 
to the use of the device for the teller 
votes? 

Mr, SMITH of California. First of all, 
I think that it should be done. The Com- 
mittee on House Administration has 
been looking into the matter, and I think 
they were out to see it in operation in 
California, where we have it in the Cali- 
fornia State. Assembly, and where we 
had it at the time I was there some 14 
years ago. 

Of course, we only had 80 members 
instead of 435. But I think you have to 
come to electronic rolicall voting and 
teller voting. 

Incidentally, I might say to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts that I made a 
rather flip answer that a Congressman 
who forgot his card could not vote. And 
I really think he should have the card 
with him, and he should vote, which is 
really what the whole thrust of this is. 
But I do think it probably could be 
worked out, that is, a Member who had 
forgotten his card could have his name 
recorded. But this just provides for a 
record vote by a card. Frankly, I had not 
considered the matter of what would 
happen in the event of a card being lost. 
He would probably have to be issued a 
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second one, with an “X” on it to show 
that it was a second card. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California, I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITE. In answer to this prob- 
lem, what we would have to do is to keep 
duplicate cards up there with the Clerk, 
and if a Member lost his card he would 
go up and pick up the card and vote 
and return it. 

Mr. SMITH of California. So in any 
event you have this small box on the side 
and Members would go through and vote 
and on a computer it would be counted 
and tallied and immediately available 
at, the desk to show how many and who 
voted for and against. This would provide 
accuracy in teller counts, 

The actual cost, as best I can estimate 
of the two types, one is a small type to 
handle only the electronic teller voting 
system and does not go into the overall 
rolicall vote and the like. They are about 
the size of a breadbox—two of them. 
This cost runs approximately $750 per 
month. It is sort of a small typewriter at- 
tached to the side of the box and prints 
the name on. it with a piece of paper. 

A teller system also could be set up 
using an existing computer, and there 
is one at the Library of Congress. It is a 
little more expensive to utilize. 

This would probably cost a little 
more—possibly about $1,200 per month. 

So far as I am concerned, if we are 
going to have a teller vote, and I am all 
for it, I would think we could proceed in 
a way where we get an accurate count. 

In this particular, let me bring this 
to your attention. The bill we are con- 
sidering, of course, will not become law 
until such time as it is passed by the 
other body and signed by the President. 
If we proceed with this electronic equip- 
ment, which I think we are eventually 
going to come to, if this can be intro- 
duced and if Members support it, it can 
be introduced as a separate resolution 
and taken before the Committee on Rules 
and we could come down and get started 
immediately on it so we might have it 
available for use at the beginning of the 
next session, if contingent funds are 
provided in this particular measure so 
we can get started on it. 

It seems to me preferable to get an 
accurate vote and it would save a con- 
siderable amount of time rather than 
have a clerk on each side who may say— 
SmirH down to BoLLING and back to Mr. 
Sisk and check off the “yeas” and “nays.” 
In this way there could be a confusing 
and inaccurate situation. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Under your proposition, 
then if some individual does not go 
through the teller line at all, does not 
vote either way, it will show in the 
Recorp then that he is absent? 

Mr. SMITH of California. It shows 
that he has not voted on that teller 
vote—the same as a recorded vote or 
a quorum call. 

Mr. ARENDS. But each teller vote 
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would be so recorded in the Recorp the 
next day? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is 
right. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. My understanding of 
your amendment is that it would author- 
ize this change in the rules so that teller 
votes could be recorded through elec- 
tronic equipment. It does not specify the 
details you have outlined as to some of 
the capacities and that would be up to 
the House administration. 

Mr. SMITH of California. That is as 
to the use of electronic equipment on a 
record vote. 

Mr. McCLORY. The gentleman knows 
that I intend to offer an amendment, I 
regard the use of electronic equipment 
in the recording of quorum calls and 
rolicall votes that would be of the same 
nature. The teller vote amendment sub- 
stitute that you are offering is along that 
same line; is that correct? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Along the 
same line except I think your amend- 
ment takes on a much bigger subject and 
more difficult than just a teller vote with 
two little machines. 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr.. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I notice 
in reading the text of the amendment 
that at no point do you specify a time 
such as the time period specified in the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment. Am I cor- 
rect that there is no maximum or mini- 
mum time? 

Mr. SMITH of California. There is no 
time in this amendment for two reasons. 
In the first place, it would become effec- 
tive if it goes into the bill at all after it 
is passed by the Senate and signed by 
the President. 

Then it is written into the rules and 
that means forthwith. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment has in it a 
12-minute period in which a Member 
could go from his office and reach the 
floor to be recorded on a teller vote. 

Mr. SMITH of California. No time is 
provided like that in this amendment. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. May I ask 
the gentleman from California as to how 
he handles the problem of a Member who 
may be meeting with and involved with 
constituents in his office handling busi- 
ness in his office and who could not be 
on the floor at the time the teller vote 
was demanded and who, therefore, would 
not be able to reach the floor in the pe- 
riod of time in which he then could be 
recorded? 

Mr. SMITH of California. There is no 
provision, We would write that into the 
rules of the House on this amendment. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Missouri is recognized. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota for a question. 

Mr. FRASER. The question I would 
like to address to the gentleman from 
Missouri is this: I favor electronic vot- 
ing, not only for teller votes, but for any 
voting procedure in which Members are 
recorded. But what I would like to ask 
the gentleman is about the failure of the 
Smith substitute to provide any mini- 
mum time in which Members can get to 
the floor to participate in a teller vote. 
The O’Neill-Gubser amendment does 
provide a minimum of 12 minutes. 

So far as the gentleman knows, is the 
pending amendment intended, in effect, 
to force Members to stay on the floor 
if they want to participate, or what is the 
reason for failing to provide in the 
amendment a minimum time period? 

Mr. BOLLING. I will yield to the gen- 
tleman from California to answer that 
question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. My amend- 
ment does not provide any time limita- 
tion. At the time the amendment was 
drawn up I did not know that the 
O'Neill-Gubser amendment provided a 
time. We will have exactly the same time 
under my amendment as we now have 
under the rules as the rules exist today. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I think a study of teller 
votes would show that on the average 
about half of the House participates; 
that is, 190 to 200 Members vote. This 
means that on the average recorded 
teller vote the other 200 would be re- 
corded as “not voting,” unless they were 
on the floor at the time tellers were 
ordered -or sufficiently close by. The 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment does seek to 
deal with that question, by providing a 
minimum of 12 minutes. I would like to 
see electronic voting, but I am not sure 
that we want to make this other jump, 
this other change of procedure, which 
would force Members to stay on the floor. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Twelve min- 
utes on each teller vote would delay the 
actions of the House to a large extent, in 
my opinion. 

(On request of Mr. Jacoss, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. BOLLING was al- 
lowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle 
man from Nebraska. 

Mr. MARTIN. I should like to point 
out, in relation to the colloquy of a mo- 
ment. ago, that on most of the major 
issues that we have on the floor we do 
have extended debate in the Committee 
of the Whole and, as a consequence, it is 
notable procedure to set a time limit for 
a vote and to cut off debate at that time. 
I think it is the responsibility of Mem- 
bers to be present on the floor of the 
House at the time of that vote. That 
procedure occurs on most of the major 
amendments offered to legislation. 

Mr. BOLLING. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOLLING, I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. As one Member who has 
served in a State legislature where every 
vote was taken by an electronic device, 
I can well recall numerous instances in 
which that electronic device was out of 
order. Since the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SmitH) does not provide any alternative 
to the electronic device, suppose we had 
a mechanical failure and had a very im- 
portant and timely issue before the 
House at the time. Would we not have 
boxed ourselves in? 

Mr. BOLLING, I would not attempt to 
answer that question. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. We would 
have recorded votes only when they are 
requested with tellers. Every teller vote 
would not necessarily be recorded under 
the amendment. 

Mr. BOLLING. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire that I yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I would like to have the 
gentleman from Missouri express his 
opinion as to whether he feels that one- 
fifth in case of an amendment being 
adopted or one-fifth in the case of an 
amendment being defeated is fair, and 
whether the record vote should be had 
on the basis of the same one-fifth. 

Mr. BOLLING. I will answer the gen- 
tleman when I proceed in my own way. 
I will deal with that question. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to speak to the Smith substitute to 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment. 

This is a very interesting legislative 
situation.: I believe in all frankness we 
should say that the subcommittee and 
the Committee on Rules were overrun by 
the interest of the Members in having 
record votes on amendments. 

There was extraordinarily little in- 
terest in the subject when we had our 
long hearings and consideration, but 
there developed in the past few months 
a tremendous amount.of interest. It be- 
came apparent that probably a majority 
of the House did wish to have recorded 
votes on amendments. 

Although I am not putting any words 
in the mouth of the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia (Mr. SmrrH) who speaks very well 
for himself, I believe it is safe to say 
that his amendment is an attempt to 
improve on the proposal offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts and the 
gentleman from California in terms of 
the realities. This institution has had 
great difficulty not with the integrity of 
its clerks but with the accuracy of its 
clerks. We remember the trouble that we 
have had. The purpose of moving to elec- 
tronics is to see to it that we have ac- 
curacy, a foolproof system which will not 


be subject to any charge that the votes 
were rigged. And that charge has been 


made, and not wholly and satisfactorily 
answered because of the difficulty of a 
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clerk inséting to it that'he is absolutely 
100-percent accurate. 

Personally; I favor a complete move 
to electronic voting. I am. not proposing 
such an amendment, because it carries 

with itso. many.: complexities. If one 
goes to electronic voting in toto, there 
is absolutely no justification for perpetu- 
ating the Committee of the Whole House 
and its quorum of 100, because pretty 
inevitably we are going to arrive at the 
time when Members will know that we 
will be voting on amendments; they will 
be on the floor of the House waiting the 
recorded votes on amendments, and the 
whole method of the operation of the 
institution will change. 

I believe we should come to that. I 
believe we will come to that. It will mas- 
sively.change the way in which this in- 
stitution works. But I so strongly favor 
that we be on record on any amendments 
offered that I have not offered such a 
proposal for fear that it would kill any 
hope of taking a step forward. 

I believe that we have the opportunity 
to give the people of the United States 
their right—their right to know how 
their Representatives vote on issues of 
importance to them. The best way we 
can do that is to adopt the Smith of 
California substitute. 

I do not believe that any amount of 
time to vote will satisfy all Members. 
I believe that we can very well be ex- 
pected to be here on the floor in the 
amendment stage of an important bill, as 
we have not been on this bill. I believe 
we can be expected to give it serious 
consideration. 


Therefore, I propose to vote for the 


Smith of California substitute. If it 
passes, of course, that will be that. But if 
it is defeated, I propose-to vote for the 
Gubser-O’Neill of Massachusetts amend- 
ment, because I believe this issue—the 
issue of having a record vote on all 
amendments—is the one critical issue 
that faces us here on the consideration of 
this matter and which has been given 
enough thought to justify its adoption 
now. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, Irise to speak in sup- 
port of the Gubser-O'Neill ‘amendment 
and to point out the fact that in my judg- 
ment there are two failures ‘in the Smith 
substitute. One gives to the very nature 
of the equipment and the high potential, 
even among the most sophisticated of 
electronic gear, to break down. As my 
colleague from California (Mr. GUBSER) 
pointed out, there is no alternative meth- 
od, because it says: 

In lieu of a teller vote conducted under 
paragraph (a) of this clause, a recorded 
teller vote through the use of electronic 
equipment. 


That leaves no alternatives. Then every 
Member of this body knows that you are 
on committees and tied up in. committees 
that are meeting in violation of the rules 
of the House, where they may not get, 
even by unanimous. consent, the right to 
meet when we are in debate under. the 

5-minute rule, but nevertheless peters do 
meet. 
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I have had: the experience of the 
gentleman from Louisiana. .in attempting 
to. bring Members to this floor. I know 
how widely dispersed they are. Time is 
necessary to permit the Members to come 
over and vote on a teller vote that is go- 
ing to oecur very rapidly. 

I think underlying both.of the pro- 
posals is the fact that we are finally fac- 
ing up to the need, the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr, BoLLING) said, the right 
of the people to know, But.there is a need 
for the people to know, also. There is a 
need to know how we represent them; 
there is a need to know how we vote in 
order, that an honest evaluation of our 
effectiveness as a Representative may be 
made by the voters in the election. I 
think it would give more body and more 
substance to the dialog in election 
campaigns if the people had the knowl- 
edge of what we actually do in our work- 
shop. The Committee of the Whole is the 
workshop of the House, 

Just 3 years ago Congress passed an 
act which is called the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. This applies to the execu- 
tive departments and to the independent 
agencies, but if does not apply to the 
Congress. 

I think there is no area of information 
in this Government where there is a 
greater need or a firmer right to know 
about what happens than the votes that 
we cast individually here in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union as we march down the teller 
line. That is where a lot of mischief is 
done legislatively. That is where it is 
possible to confuse the folks back home. 
It is the vote that you cast there. Your 
side did not prevail, so on the recorded 
vote, when you go back into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House a different com- 
plexion is taken on by the Member. That 
is a form of duplicity. This body is too 
great to resort to duplicity in dealing 
with the people it represents. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am pleased to yield to my 
colleague. 

Mr. GUBSER. I will-ask the gentle- 
man’s opinion on this point. As I read the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment I see nothing 
in the language which would prevent the 
use of an electronic device as an aid to 
the clerks in taking these teller votes 
electronically. Does the gentleman agree 
with me? 

Mr. MOSS. I agree with you com- 
pletely. 

Mr. GUBSER. Therefore, the Smith 
substitute is unnecessary. 

Mr, MOSS. I think it is unnecessary, 
however desirable it is that we go to elec- 
tronic voting. I hope that we do at the 
earliest possible moment not only for 
teller votes but for the entirety of the 
business of the House. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to’ strike the requisite 
number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, the written record 
shows that the amendment I offered in 
the Committee on Rules was defeated by 
a vote of 6 to 6. There was no offer at 
that time, as I recall it, of any elec- 
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tronic voting or anything. of that nature. 
I am fearful of the fact that there are 
those among. us who would like to have 
a recorded vote but they are going to 
think twice about this entire matter 
when they leave here this afternoon: We 
are probably not:going to finish this bill 
for at least a few days and perhaps not 
by the time this week is over. They will 
start thinking about the fact that, cer- 
tainly we.are.elected to legislate, but we 
also run a public service agency, we also 
try to. take care of the economy of our 
areas and try to take care of the funds 
for our districts; I know that I have a 
thousand and one problems that con- 
front me as a Congressman, 

You have,a thousand and one prob- 
lems that confront you as a Congress- 
man. It is absolutely impossible to be on 
this floor at all times. I do try to get on 
the floor when the important issues are 
pending such as the ABM or the MIRV 
or the SST, or other issues of national 
importance or something in which I am 
interested that affects my district. I am 
on the floor as much as possible, but Iam 
not here constantly. I am just the aver- 
age Congressman and all of you act 
exactly in the same manner as I do. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 73 teller votes 
that we had last year, we only had an 
average of 190-people on: the floor as 
against the teller votes on the floor the 
year before when we had an average 
of: 203. f 

Mr. Chairman, I say to- you that this 
amendment, the amendment which was 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GuBsER),- and myself, gives you time 
to get on the floor. It. gives you at least 
12,minutes to get over here. I am located 
at the farthest end of the building in the 
Rayburn Building and I can time myself 
to get over in time to vote. 

Mr. GUBSER:. Mr. Chairman; will the 
gentleman yield? ~ 

Mr. O'NEILL of -Massachusetts. Yes; 
I yield to the gentleman from California. 

‘Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman heard 
me, as his coauthor, a moment ago state 
that it was my.opinion that the lan- 
guage of your amendment would allow 
the employment of an electronic device. 

Could I ask the-gentleman, as: the 
principal author of ‘the amendment, “is 
that the gentleman’s point of view? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts; Would 
our language permitthat? 

Mr. GUBSER, Your language as it is 
written, could,-if the House saw fit. to 
do so, use an electronic, device? = 

Mr O'NEILL of Massachusetts; Would 
you restate your quertion? 

Mr..GUBSER. The- point I am trying 
to make is that if your language passes 
and becomes apart of the rules of the 
House as it is now, the Commitiee on 
House Administration could forthwith 
authorize’ an electronic device and we 
could under your language use*it? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. ‘The 
gentleman is right. Our amendment al- 
lows for any method of recording the 
votes. 

There is a paksage contained in this 
bill providing for a study to be made 
into the question of the use of electronic 
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devices. As a matter of fact, the amend- 
ment offered by me and cosponsored by 
the gentleman from California says that 
upon the adoption of this amendment, 
notwithstanding title V of this section, 
the provisions of this subsection shall 
become effective upon the date of the 
enactment of this amendment. In other 
words, on the day when this is enacted, 
with your amendment how are you going 
to have a teller vote, with clerks or elec- 
tronically, when the equipment will not 
be here? 

As I have stated before, as I analyze 
the bills, in 1968 there were 63 teller 
votes and last year there were 73 teller 
votes. There was never in either one of 
those years more than 20 important 
amendments on which you would want to 
be recorded so that the public would 
know how you had voted. I don’t see 
that electronic equipment will be used 
a great deal if it is just for the recorded 
teller vote. So, you want to put in elec- 
tronics equipment, but I say let us, first, 
accept electronic voting for the entire 
Congress for all matters, and if you ac- 
cept this amendment the teller votes 
would become part and parcel of the 
entire package. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. There are two points I 
would like to make. One is, I think the 
gentleman’s analysis is correct and I am 
going to support his amendment. But I 
think he will find, if it passes, there will 
be a lot more teller votes than before 
because there will be a chance to get 
on record. 

Second, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment—and I hope someone interested in 
reform will not make a point of order 
against it—a very simple amendment to 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH) to the effect that on teller votes 
there shall be 12 minutes elapse from the 
time the vote is called until it is an- 
nounced—or does the gentleman favor 
such procedure? I am for the Smith 
amendment because I think it helps your 
amendment and makes its accuracy al- 
most infallible. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Is not 
the reasonable thing to do is to wait until 
this Congress accepts or decides it will 
have electronic voting? Therefore, let us 
not add the burden of the cost of putting 
in a separate device that will, perhaps, 
cost almost $1 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SmitH) will not be adopted at this time. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CLEVELAND TO 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEILL OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O’NEILL). . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVELAND to 


the amendment offered by Mr. O'NEIL of 
Massachusetts: Prior to the technical amend- 


ment, insert the following new language as 
a new provision to clause 5 of rule 1: 
CxXVI——_1626—Part 19 
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“Provided further, That no demand for re- 
corded teller vote may be made on any 
amendment unless such amendment shall 
have been printed in the Recorp prior to 
its consideration.” 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the O’Neill-Gubser amendment. 
This amendment I am offering is an at- 
tempt on my part to improve their 
amendment. 

I think a point of departure in dis- 
cussing this amendment briefly, are the 
remarks just made by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). The 
gentleman spoke eloquently in support of 
his amendment and the need of the 12 
minutes elapsed time to give a Member 
who has other things to do for his con- 
stituents, time to get to the floor. And 
this is quite true. 

But I hope the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts will also consider the plight 
of the Member who is working for his 
constituency in his office, or in an agency 
downtown, or in a committee room, I 
hope that the gentleman will consider 
the plight of that Member when he ar- 
rives on the floor. 

The whole purpose of his amendment, 
so far as I understand it, and as I sup- 
port it, is this: That the public has a 
right to know how a Congressman stands 
on an important issue. And it is because 
of this that I support his amendment, I 
feel strongly that the public should know, 
and I am glad to take that position. 

But I do think it fair to point out to 
my friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL), that 
there are times when some of these 
amendments are drafted on the back of 
a piece of paper, and they are floating 
around somewhere here on the floor, and 
it is not always possible for all Members 
to know precisely the amendment they 
are voting on in a teller vote, 

I simply require, by my amendment, 
that if somebody feels that this proce- 
dure is important enough and invokes it, 
then they will have to prepare that 
amendment at least 24 hours in advance, 
and have had it printed in the RECORD 
where all can see it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER: Mr, Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I want to conclude 
my remarks, and then I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

The whole purpose is to protect the 
Congressman and to protect the public 
as well. If the public wants to have the 
right to know how all the Congressmen 
voted, and as I have said they should 
have that right, then as a corollary is the 
right to have in writing the precise 
issue. 

So I feel that if there is an amendment 
on which there is a recorded vote, then 
certainly it is important to prepare it in 
time, and put it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for all to see. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will be happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
what the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire is attempting to do is certainly a 
desirable thing to do, but it is totally un- 
workable and impractical because one 
amendment provokes another amend- 
ment. 
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While you are in the process of legis- 
lating, as we are now, the need for a 
factor of time to be added to the Smith 
substitute, it cannot be done, as the gen- 
tleman proposes, because when you are 
trying to amend an amendment you do 
not have 24 hours’ advance notice. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, let me say this to you: That 
the trivial things of today are the im- 
portant things of tomorrow. I do not 
think it is right that we should not have 
an opportunity to record votes on 
amendments that we have not known of 
24 hours in advance, because although 
it may appear trivial today, it may actu- 
ally be very, very important, but, by vir- 
tue of the fact that we did not have 
access to it 24 hours in advance, we could 
not have a recorded vote. I think this 
would be wrong. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that none of the 
amendments I have seen so far will be 
adopted. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I sympathize with what the gentle- 
man is trying to do, but I submit that 
what he is attempting is difficult to do. 

Supposing you submit an amendment, 
but you do not feel that it is sufficiently 
important to warrant a recorded teller 
vote, and you propose it to the commit- 
tee. Then let us suppose that there are 
Members who feel it. is sufficiently im- 
portant to have a recorded teller vote, 
and so, perhaps; do the majority of the 
Members of the Committee. Since it had 
not been printed then, under your 
amendment, I am afraid that it would be 
impossible to have a recorded teller vote, 
even though the majority of the Com- 
mittee wish to have a’ recorded teller 
vote. 

I regret to tell the gentleman that I 
have to oppose the amendment. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I.move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, we speak of the public’s 
right to know. The gentleman who just 
preceded me spoke of the right of Con- 
gress to know. 

I had proposed to offer an amendment, 
but because of the parliamentary pro- 
cedure, I could not offer it at this time 
because I think we have had one too 
many amendments so I could not do it. 
But I think my amendment will provide 
an answer and satisfy both parties in 
this area. 

Should the recorded teller vote amend- 
ment carry, I will offer an amendment 
which will provide that before any vote 
is taken which is a recorded vote, on the 
demand of any one Member, there shall 
be distributed to the Members of the 
House of Representatives a printed copy 
of the amendment or the substitute be- 
ing voted upon. 

Let me emphasize this point to you. If 
you are in your office and you are talk- 
ing to constituents, you get over here 
and you come over here at the 11th min- 
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ute, having 12 minutes to vote, then you 
have no time to find out really what you 
are voting on. If you are going to be re- 
corded on an issue, you certainly should 
know what the issue is about and what 
you are voting on. 

This amendment would simply provide 
that we would have in effect a small 
printing press in one of the rooms off the 
floor. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. FRASER. I sympathize with what 
the gentleman is interested in and I 
know that there are other amendments 
concerning the problem. 

The argument that the gentleman is 
using suggests that it is OK to be ig- 
norant of what the amendment is as long 
as you are not on record and only when 
you are going on record is it essential 
that you understand what is being voted 
upon, I am sure the gentleman does not 
intend that. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. May I 
answer the gentleman in this way. To 
be perfectly frank with you, the proposal 
of the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH) is far superior to the one that 
would allow you or myself or anyone else 
to stay in our offices and make it over 
here at the last minute and record a 
vote. The reason it is superior is because 
it would in effect require your presence 
on this House floor at all times because 
you would have to be over here or you 
would not know when the yote was going 
to. be taken, and being present you would 
know what this is all about. 

But if the gentleman from Califor- 
nia’s amendment does not carry, there 
is no need for your being on the floor 
because you will have 12 minutes to be 
recorded and most Members are con- 
cerned about whether they are recorded 
or not: 

You will have more Members voting if 
it is a recorded vote than if it is not a 
record vote. 

The point is simply this—rushing over 
here at the last minute, you do not know 
what you are voting on. This would pro- 
vide that if you are to have a record 
vote, you would be at least handed at the 
time you come in a copy of the amend- 
ment you are voting on. I submit that 
the time in providing this would only be 
a véry few minutes to provide 435 copies. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia.I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr, GUDE. Mr, Chairman, I want to 
commend the gentleman on the amend- 
ment he has proposed. 

We used a similar system of distribut- 
ing amendments to members when I was 
in the Maryland Legislature and I see no 
reason why we cannot have the same sys- 
tem in the U.S. Congress. I think it would 


be an excellent addition to. the Gubser-. 


O'Neill amendment of which I am a co- 
sponsor. Next to doing away with the 
seniority system, I believe a system of 
recording teller votes is the most pro- 
gressive reform we can institute in this 
bill, It, would be a step which will do 
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much to build and strengthen public 
confidence in our democratic system in 
the 1970's. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman. But the amendment has 
not been offered as yet and it may not 
be because of the parliamentary proce- 
dure. But immediately after the vote, 
should the vote be successful I intend to 
seek recognition of the Chair for the 
purpose of offering the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to see if there is some possibility 
of agreement we can reach to vote on 
some of these amendments. As members 
of the committee know, so far we have 
not sought to cut off debate. I am not 
proposing to cut off debate now. I do 
not propose to offer a motion. But in 
order to provide for orderly considera- 
tion, it seems to me, in view of the fact 
that we now have an amendment, a sub- 
stitute, and then an amendment to the 
substitute, I would like first to see if we 
can get an indication as to how many 
Members would like to speak on the 
Cleveland amendment. I am referring 
now only to the Cleveland amendment, 
because I am going to ask unanimous 
consent that we reach some agreement 
on time on that amendment if we can. 

I wish to make it clear, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am not attempting to cut off de- 
bate on the O'Neill amendment or the 
Smith substitute. I am simply trying to 
bring about an orderly agreement as to 
how many Members actually desire to 
speak on the Cleveland amendment. 
Could we get an agreement to vote on 
that amendment? 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all further debate on the Cleve- 
land amendment close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I have an 
amendment to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair informs 
the gentleman that an amendment to the 
pending amendment would not be in or- 
der at this time. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITE. If I wished to amend the 
Smith of California amendment, what 
nature of amendment would be in order 
at this time? 

The CHAIRMAN. A germane amend- 
ment could be offered to the O’Neill 
amendment after the Cleveland amend- 
ment is disposed of and a -germane 
amendment of the Smith substitute 
could now be in order. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the Chair. 

The, CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr, CoN- 
ABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I-re- 
speetfully oppose the Cleveland amend- 
ment. It seems to me that we want to 
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avoid burdening this very important 
amendment to the Rules Committee bill 
with too many technicalities and addi- 
tional problems for the Members to 
achieve a recorded teller vote. The basic 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment is a sound 
amendment. It would permit a good deal 
of latitude for working out the various 
technical problems that have been sug- 
gested. For that reason I oppose not only 
the Cleveland amendment but all amend- 
ments and susbititutes to the O’Neill- 
Gubser amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BURKE). 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I merely want to take this 
time to say that I am opposed to the 
Cleveland amendment. I intend to offer 
an amendment later that will clarify the 
O'’Neill-Gubser Amendment, My amend- 
ment would include a listing of absentee 
membership on the teller votes. If the 
Smith amendment is adopted, there will 
be no need of my amendment, but my 
amendment will be voted on first, as I 
understand the parliamentary situation. 
I realize there are many Members who 
do not want to list absentee Members, but 
if we are going to be honest about it, if 
we are going to have courage, if we are 
going to separate the men from the boys, 
then the Committee will adopt my 
amendment to list the absentee Members 
on these teller votes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair rec- 
ognizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRASER). 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to add my concern about the Cleve- 
land amendment. I think that would in- 
troduce serious complications into what 
would otherwise be a fairly simple and 
orderly procedure. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a 
point on the main amendment which’ is 
pending. In the O'Neill of Massachusetts- 
Gubser amendment there is every oppor- 
tunity to use electronic equipment, which 
I hope we will install soon. It provides 
the underlying framework for a workable 
system, and does not make it dependent 
upon the electronic equipment working 
itself. 

I am fearful that such dependence is 
one of the deficiencies in the draft before 
us known. as the Smith of California sub- 
stitute. If the O'Neill of Massachusetts- 
Gubser amendment is adopted and we get 
electronic equipment, there will be no 
problem. The electronic equipment can 
be used without further amendment to 
the:rules. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHWwEN- 
GEL). 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the O'Neill of Massa- 
chusetts-Gubser amendment and in op- 
position to the other amendments. 

I remind the Members that as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on House Admin- 
istration—and I believe my position will 
be confirmed. by. other members of the 
committee—I can say. we are keenly 
aware of the many problems discussed 
here. I am sure if this amendment is 
passed, the many problems to which at- 
tention has been called will be resolved 
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in that committee and brought back to 

the House for complete resolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
reluctantly in opposition to the Cleveland 
amendment, because I am very much in 
sympathy with its objectives. I have been 
troubled in the past by the absence of 
the text of amendments considered in 
the Committee of the Whole. At my in- 
stance, I believe, the Clerk did install 
@ small copying machine at the desk 
here, which does make copies available. 
Perhaps a larger machine should be 
installed. 

I am seriously worried, however, about 
the effect of the Cleveland amendment 
in adding to the complexities of the teller 
recording problem, particularly in re- 
spect to the text of an amendment pro- 
posed one day and printed in the RECORD, 
which might very well be amended on 
the floor the following day. Such an 
amendment, as I understand the gentle- 
man’s amendment, would not be subject 
to a recorded vote. 

In the interests of simplicity the prop- 
osition as put forth in the so-called 
O'Neill-Gubser amendment—and both 
gentlemen are very much to be com- 
mended—should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
GIBBONS). 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the Cleveland amend- 
ment. I believe it would put an unreason- 
able amount of inflexibility into the 
whole House procedure here. It would 
require that someone almost be clair- 
voyant, that he be able to anticipate al- 
most exactly what amendment would be 
voted on. 

I point out how unworkable it would 
be, because if the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire (Mr. 
CLEVELAND) were amended here on the 
floor, we could not get a record vote on 
that, if we tried, because he had not 
published it in advance. 

I believe it is just an unworkable pro- 
cedure. I urge support of the O’Neill of 
Massachusetts-Gubser amendment and 
defeat of the Cleveland amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman. from California 
(Mr, Sisk). 

Mr.: SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote on the amendment, and I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND) to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED. BY MR, HAYS TO THE 
SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
SMITH OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 

amendment to the substitute amendment 

offered by the gentleman from California 

(Mr. SMITH). 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. Hays to the 
substitute amendment offered by Mr. SMITH 
of California: On page 42, immediately below 
line 20, insert the following: 

“RECORDED TELLER VOTES IN THE HOUSE 
THROUGH THE USE OF ELECTRONIC EQUIP- 
MENT 
“SEC. 122. (a) Clause 5 of Rule I of the Rules 

of the House of Representatives is amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(a)’ immediately after 
‘5,"; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraph: 

“*(b) a recorded teller vote through the use 
of electronic. equipment or other means to 
record the names of the Members voting in 
the affirmative and of those voting In the 
negative may be required on any question 
by the Speaker, in his discretion, or by at 
least one-fifth of a quorum either as an orig- 
inal demand or as a substitute for tellers 
named or demanded under paragraph (a) of 
this clause. The Clerk of the House shall list, 
in alphabetical.order in each category, the 
names of those Members recorded as voting 
in the affirmative, the names of those Mem- 
bers recorded as voting in the negative, and 
the names of those Members not voting. Said 
voting period shall not terminate until the 
expiration of at least twelve minutes from 
the commencement of said teller vote. Such 
list shall be entered on the Journal and pub- 
lished in the Congressional Record’, 

“(b) The contingent fund of the House of 
Representatives is made available to provide 
the electronic equipment necessary to carry 
out the purposes of the amendment made by 
subsection (a) of this section. Notwithstand- 
ing title V of this Act, the provisions of this 
subsection shall become effective on the date 
of enactment of this Act.” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I had an- 
nounced I would offer this amendment. 
The gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE) 
subsequently showed me an amendment 
which was almost identical. We merged 
the two amendments, and I offer this 
both in my name and in his. 

What this does very simply is to put 
in the 12-minute period that is in the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment. It allows the 
Smith amendment to stand as it is for 
electronic equipment. We put in the 
words “or by other means,” which we 
thought we had to in order to cure it as 
being basically for electronic equipment. 
We put in a 12-minute period so that 
Members will have time to get over here. 
Now, this does not require it to be printed 
or anything else, but it operates exactly, 
exactly as the O’Neill-Gubser’ amend- 
ment would operate except that we have, 
in our opinion, in the Smith substitute a 
much more accurate system for record- 
ing votes. 

Somebody has objected by saying that 
this would be too complicated. It seems 
to me it would be less complicated, be- 
cause each Member could have a coded 
card, which as he went ‘through the no 
box or the yes box, as the case may be, 
he would slide in and it would instan- 
taneously record that he voted either 
yes or no, with his name on it, because 
his name would be on his card and it 
would be printed with it, so there would 
be no possibility of error. It would work, 
and you could ‘have a printout, I believe 
they call‘it; almost instantaneously, also. 
So the names of all those people voting 
one way or the other would be recorded. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentiéman yield? » 
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Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. If the gentleman’s 
amendment is agreed to, as I understand 
it, and I myself was about to offer the 
same amendment as the gentleman now 
offers, it would mean that the procedure 
described under the O’Neill amendment 
would be still effective, would it not? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. And it also means 
that an objection raised earlier to the 
Smith amendment, that it would not give 
Members sufficient time to get here to 
the floor, is eliminated. by allowing 12 
minutes for Members to get to the floor 
from the time the telling has begun? 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman has put it 
exactly. 

It seems to me that this amendment 
will cure the principal objection to the 
Smith amendment and the Smith 
amendment will, in my opinion, make 
the O'Neill-Gubser amendment better 
because it will insure its absolute 
accuracy. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio would certainly improve the 
Smith amendment and deserves support. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. This is more of a state- 
ment than a question. 

I am hoping in the consideration of 
all of these matters that when we do go 
to an electronic voting system here, that 
somehow we can do so without putting 
up something like a large baseball score- 
board in this beautiful House. I hope that 
a device can be worked out which will not 
in any way spoil the looks of this lovely 
Chamber. 

Mr. HAYS. As I envision it, I can say 
to the gentleman, under the able chair- 
manship of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. WAGGONNER), a subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration has been studying this whole 
matter and has made some récommen- 
dations and is prepared to make some 
more if this bill does not take the ball 
game away from us. 

What I envision is a simple little box 
somewhere back there on the aisle on 
each side where one will be marked 
“yes” and the other “no.” When you 
walk by it you simply slide your coded 
card in and it records your vote. It is not 
difficult. I have a coded card now which 
probably does a job which is much more 
difficult physically. You slide it into a 
little box so big and it opens up the 
garage door where I keep my car. If you 
do not have the card, you cannot get the 
garage door open. If you do not have 
your coded card here, you cannot vote. 
You have to have it with you..Of course, 
someone brought''up the fact that you 
may forget it. It is a simple device and; 
knowing the people where I rent the 
garage, they would:not have it if it were 
very expensive, so I do not think that 
that is a big factor, éither. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask this question for information, 
Under the igentleman’s amendment, 
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would it be possible to have a record 

teller vote by any means other than 

electronic? 

Mr. HAYS. I think it would be because 
we have the language “by other means,” 
and that is put in there in case the 
electronic equipment breaks down. In 
other words, you could substitute some- 
thing in a hurry. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BURKE OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS TO THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR, O'NEILL OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 

Chairman, I offer an amendment to the 

amendment offered by the gentleman 

from Massachusetts. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts to the amendment offered by Mr. 
O'NEILL of Massachusetts: In the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. O'NEILL of Massachu- 
setts before the words “shall be entered in 
the Journal” insert the following: “and 
the names of the absentees”’. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, this is a very simple amend- 
ment. I believe that the sponsors of the 
O'Neill of Massachusetts and Gubser 
amendment inadvertently neglected this 
provision in their amendment. It merely 
calls for a listing of those who are ab- 
sent and not voting. This is in the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH). 

Mr. Chairman, I realize we have a lot 
of reformers, a lot of ‘“‘do-gooders” and 
a lot of crusaders but I do not believe I 
fall into either of those categories. How- 
ever, I believe there is one thing we 
should be here and that is as capable and 
honest as we can possibly be. If this 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL) and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. GUBSER) is adopted, at least 
let us list the names of those absent and 
not voting, because on every teller vote 
which I have seen around here there 
have been possibly 200 to.250 Members 
absent. Why should those people be pro- 
tected day after day, week after week 
and year after year? Under the type of 
amendment which has previously been 
offered they could be absent all year and 
the only Members who would be recorded 
would be those who are present and 
voting. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Does the gentleman’s 
amendment state “those Members 
absent”? 

Mr- BURKE of Massachusetts. Ab- 
sentees, 

Mr. WHITE. Now presently the RECORD 
is recorded as to Members “not voting.” 
It does not say “absent and not voting.” 
A Member could be present and not vote 
on that particular issue but would be 
recorded as not voting. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I would 
be willing to accept an amendment clar- 
ifying that situation. 

Mr. WHITE. I do not have such an 
amendment drawn at this. time nor the 
wording of the gentleman’s amendment. 
I would like to study further the amend- 
ment which the gentleman has offered. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS, As I understand the par- 
liamentary situation, if the amendment 
that I offered to the Smith amendment 
prevails and then if the Smith amend- 
ment which the gentleman has offered. 
is that right? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. That is 
right. 

Mr. HAYS. I think the simple way to 
handle this is go ahead and vote on my 
amendment and pass it and then pass 
the Smith substitute, as amended, and 
then pass the Gubser-O'Neill amend- 
ment, as amended by the Smith amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. The 
only trouble with that is that if the 
Smith amendment is defeated, then I 
will not have the opportunity to offer 
my amendment again. 

Mr. HAYS. Will the gentleman yield 
at that point? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Yes, I 
yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. If the Smith substitute is 
defeated and the Gubser-O’Neill amend- 
ment is defeated then the gentleman will 
have an opportunity to offer his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I think 
once it is defeated, that is it. I do not 
think you can offer the amendment twice 
for the same purpose. 

Mr. HAYS. It seems to me the time 
the gentleman should offer his amend- 
ment is after we have a vote on the 
Smith substitute. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I have 
had difficulty getting the floor all after- 
noon. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. In view of 
the colloquy between the gentleman in 
the well and the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WHITE), I ask unanimous consent 
that permission be given to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts to change his 
amendment to strike the words “those 
absent” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “those not voting.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Amendment offered by Mr, BURKE of Mas- 
sachusetts to the amendment offered by Mr. 
O'NEILL of Massachusetts: In the amend- 
ment offered by Mr. O’Nert of Massachu- 
setts before the words “shall be entered in 


the Journal” insert the following: “and the 
names of those not voting”. 


Mr. MAYNE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act which has been offered to- 
day by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. O'NEILL) and the gentleman 
from California (Mr. GUBSER) proposing 
to permit record teller votes in the Com- 
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mittee of the Whole. I am pleased to be 
a cosponsore of this important amend- 
ment and strongly urge its adoption. 

We have before us this week the first 
comprehensive proposals to reform the 
Congress, and to modernize its machin- 
ery and strengthen its role in over two 
decades. The enactment of this legisla- 
tion, including such amendments as may 
be added, will substantially improve our 
ability to represent our constituents more 
efficiently. H.R. 17654 reflects the dedi- 
cated efforts of many Members over the 
years, combining the suggestions offered 
by such groups as the Republican Task 
Force on Congressional Reform, the Joint 
Committee on the Organization of Con- 
gress, the Members and staff of the House 
Rules Committee, and by many other 
concerned Congressmen and individuals 
seeking to improve this branch of Gov- 
ernment. 

In my view it was most unfortunate 
that the House Rules Committee did not 
incorporate into this bill the vital lan- 
guage proposed by the distinguished 
Member from California (Mr. GUBSER), 
proposing to permit rollcall votes in the 
House on amendments defeated on 
teller votes in the Committee of the 
Whole. I have been happy to join the 
gentleman from California (Mr. GUB- 
SER) and many other colleagues, in in- 
troducing this compromise amendment 
which is now before the House. It will 
authorize recording of teller votes if suf- 
ficient Members so demand, thus per- 
mitting record votes on major votes 
while retaining the present nonrecord 
teller system in the Committee of the 
Whole for less important amendments. 
Upon one-fifth of a quorum—20 Mem- 
bers—supporting a call for a record teller 
vote, Members would walk thrcugh one 
of two teller lines which would record 
the name of the Member as being for 
or against the motion or amendment. 
The lines would be open for at least 12 
minutes, assuring Members in their of- 
fices or elsewhere on the Hill an oppor- 
tunity to reach the floor in time to have 
their positions recorded. The result of 
the record teller vote, including the 
names of those voting for and against 
the question, would be reported in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Recording teller votes in this fashion 
would take but 12 to 15 minutes, com- 
pared to 6 to 12 minutes for nonrecord 
teller votes and 30 to 45 minutes for roll- 
call votes. This would certainly encourage 
greater voting participation as the names 
of absentees became a matter of public 
record. 

The public is surely entitled to know 
how elected Representatives vote in 
Congress, including their position on 
major amendments. An informed elec- 
torate is America’s best guarantee for the 
future of our constitutional system, and 
the cornerstone of our democratic proc- 
esses. Failure of the Congress to make 
such votes a matter of public record, 
has contributed to a growing gap of con- 
fidence in the Congress as an institution 
and in its ability to relate and respond 
to the problems of this generation and 
of the future. 

The historic reason for the secrecy of 
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anonymity of votes in the Committee of 
the Whole, the need in 17th-century 
England to protect Members of the 
British Parliament from the wrath of the 
King, no longer exists. Since the 1830's 
the British Parliament has provided for 
record teller votes: We are some 11⁄2 
centuries late in taking such action 
today. 

This record teller vote amendment is 
a reasonable and appropriate method of 
meeting a pressing need, and its adoption 
is imperative. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no objection to 
the Hays amendment to the Simth sub- 
stitute. I have discussed the situation 
with the gentleman from California (Mr. 
S1sk) and with the gentleman from Mis- 
souri (Mr. BoLLING), and they both tell 
me it is all right, when I made the state- 
ment that we were willing to agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time at this 
point to again seek some unanimous 
consent in connection with this matter 
that is before us. We all recognize that 
this matter of teller votes and a record- 
ing of the votes is very important. How- 
ever, we are now approaching 4 o'clock. 
As some of you may cr may not recall 
my indications of last Thursday that 
we have today and tomorrow to debate 
this bill, and if this bill has not been 
completed by tomorrow afternoon or 
evening, the indications are that we will 
be here in September or later on to take 
care of the matter. All I am suggesting 
is that we have an agreement to cut off 
debate so we can complete this bill by 
tomorrow. So I would hope that we could 
get some unanimous accord for when 
we can vote on the amendments and the 
substitute and amendments thereto. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman has mentioned that we are ap- 
proaching 4 o’clock, and I wonder if it 
would be out of order for the Commit- 
tee to continue past 4 o’clock now that 
we have taken care of the problem of the 
picturetaking? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will again 
refer tomy remarks made last Thursday, 
I indicated that I would hope that no 
Member would expect dinner until after 
7 o’clock, either tonight or tomorrow 
night, and I am still hoping—although I 
do not want to be left here alone—that 
we can proceed expeditiously with this 
matter. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
that there are some uncertainties about 
the exact language of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays). I wonder if, before we limit time, 
if a parliamentary inquiry might be pre- 
sented to clear that up? 
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Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman for 
a parliamentary inquiry. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for the purpose of a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state the parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Hays amendment, as it is found at the 
desk, the first line of paragraph (b) ap- 
pears to be stricken, plus several addi- 
tional words on the following line. But 
in checking with the Clerk, he did not 
read that matter stricken, and I under- 
stand from the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays) that he did not intend that 
it should be stricken. 

Mr. Chairman, I simply want to find 
out what the status of the amendment 
is in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the Clerk will again report the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays) to the substitute amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Califor- 
nia (Mr. SMITH). 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California (Mr. SISK) 
yield for a further parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
defer to the author of the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) to 
make comment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, it is my 
understanding, and again this is the 
situation you get into, on the very tech- 
nical matter of changes in the rules 
when this is done hurriedly. But it is my 
understanding, you do not have this in 
lieu of a teller vote but you have it upon 
demand. In other words, you can have a 
teller vote and if somebody is not satis- 
fied, you can have a record vote. Or if be- 
fore you have an optional teller vote 
someone demands a recorded vote, you 
can get up and say so and if enough peo- 
ple support you—you get that. 

So the words “in lieu of”: seem ‘to be 
unnecessary because this gives some flex- 
ibility, that you can have a vote either 
way. But it makes sure that you can have 
a record vote if anybody wants a record 
vote. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from California yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
pose of this inquiry is that originally the 
intention, I believe, of the authors of 
these various amendments has been that 
you can have only one vote—one teller 
yote—and either it is going to be a non- 
record teller vote or, if before the teller 
vote is started somebody demands a 
record vote, that recorded vote would be 
in licu of the nonrecorded teller vote. 

That is the significance, I think, of 
striking that language, that then you 
could have two teller votes, one non- 
recorded and one recorded. 

I just want to make clear that the 
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gentleman means to make that substan- 
tive change. I am not sure I favor the 
change, but I just want to know what the 
intent was. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Sisk) may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) to ex- 
plain further his amendment. 

Mr, HAYS. Mr. Chairman, again let 
me say to you, I think by striking out the 
words “in lieu thereof” you would have 
the possibility, as the gentleman from 
Minnesota has said, of having two teller 
votes. 

But on the other hand we might pre- 
clude the possibility of having a recorded 
vote if you had the other vote which 
went very substantially against or for 
and they saw it was going to be un- 
necessary. What I am trying to do here 
is to provide a recorded teller vote using 
the language of the Smith amendment, 
and I really do not think it makes all 
that much difference, but I think the 
idea in striking out the “in lieu of,” from 
the advice I got, was that it would make 
it possible to get a recorded teller vote 
in any event, and that is what I think 
we are all after. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to renew my unanimous-consent 
request. As I said, I am not trying to 
cut anyone off. I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment and all amendments and 
substitutes thereto close at'4:45 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. DENNIS. I object. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate on 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment and all 
amendments and substitutes thereto 
close at 5 o'clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, we now have before the Committee 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment, the 
Smith substitute, the Hays amendment 
to the Smith substitute, and finally the 
Burke amendment “to separate the men 
from the boys.” What I am afraid of in 
all this discussion is that in our desire to 
secure the basic principle of recorded 
teller votes, if we adopt the substitute or 
any of the amendments that have been 
offered, somehow or other we are going 
to be scrambling the issue of electronic 
voting, which I think is an important and 
separate issue in and of itself, with the 
other basic issue of making sure that 
we have embedded in the Reorganiza- 
tion Act in unmistakable language the 


fact that there shall be recorded teller 
votes. 
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Frankly, my objection to the amend- 
ment offered by my distinguished col- 
league of the Rules Committee, the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. SMITH) is 
that it goes into too much detail to pre- 
scribe the electronic aids that will be 
used to tabulate the vote. As.I read and 
understand the O'Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment, even though it may imply a man- 
ual recording of the vote because it 
makes reference to clerks, certainly there 
is enough latitude within that amend- 
ment that they could employ electronic 
aids of any kind to assist them, to assist 
the clerks in carrying out their assigned 
function of recording the teller vote. 

Mr. Chairman, I supported the O'Neill- 
Gubser amendment when it was offered 
in the Committee on Rules many weeks 
ago by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. O’NEILL). It is absosolutely 
vital to take this opportunity to demon- 
strate to the American people that we 
are willing to be recorded on the impor- 
tant issues that confront the Nation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE). 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Gubser-O’Neill of Mas- 
sachusetts amendment. I concur with the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON) 
who just spoke, that the Gubser-O’Neill 
of Massachusetts amendment appears to 
offer everything necessary to accomplish 
the same objectives as the clarifying 
amendments just cited. It raises a ques- 
tion as to whether those amendments are 
actually necessary and thus I believe they 
ought to be respected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
THOMPSON). 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield back my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from. Wisconsin 
(Mr. OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise to sup- 
port the amendment by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) 
and the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Gusser) to permit the recording of teller 
votes in the House of Representatives. 

I am in support of this amendment 
and opposed to other amendments to this 
amendment above all because at the 
present time the method in which the 
Members of the House vote on amend- 
ments frustrates the public’s right to 
know. 

When the House: sits as a Committee 
of the Whole to consider legislation, no 
rolicalls can be obtained. on any amend- 
ment that does not pass, That means a 
Member can vote for any number of 
amendments which may cripple a water 
pollution bill, or render ineffective a civil 
rights bill or fail to provide adequate 
funding for hospital construction or pro- 


grams for the elderly, and then he can 
turn around. on final passage and vote 


for the bill he has just voted to emascu- 
late by amendment. While on -record 
he can pose as a champion of environ- 
mental protection, of the elderly and of 
the sick, he has in fact voted against 
their very interests. 

The fact is that the least meaningful 
vote a Member casts is often the one on 
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final passage. This isn’t right, it is not 
healthy and it should be changed. 

This amendment may seem like a 
radical departure for the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a legislative body which has 
voted in secret on teller votes since the 
establishment of our Republic and the 
creation óf the Congress itself. I can un- 
derstand also that many Members of the 
Congress may find it easier to legislate in 
secret. I do not believe this is so. 

Before my election to the House just 
Over a year ago, I served in the Wiscon- 
sin State Legislature for 7 years. Dur- 
ing my service there, I got used to its 
practice of holding open public meetings 
on everything except personnel matters 
or land purchases—markup sessions on 
bills, public hearings on all legislation, 
meetings of the joint finance committee, 
and debate on all matters which came 
to the assembly floor. 

This system did not cripple the Wis- 
consin legislative process. And although 
many politicians did not consider it par- 
ticularly convenient, it certainly is the 
best system for the press, which must 
report the public’s business, and for the 
public itself if it is to have any accounta- 
bility toward those it elects to public 
office. 

The amendment now before this House 
would open windows for public view of 
the legislative process. I believe the pub- 
lic wants its institutions to be more open 
and candid and honest. If the House 
hopes to regain the public confidence 
without which no institution can long 
endure, then it must recognize the pub- 
lic’s desire for an open legislative proc- 
ess, and it must accept this amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. OBEY 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
GIBBONS.) 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr: Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. GUBSER: In the event that Mem- 
bers do not Consume the time allotted 
to them, does that mean we will vote 
earlier than the time certain, 5 o’clock, 
or that debate will be extended until the 
time certain? : 

The CHAIRMAN. When the call of 
the list of Members is completed, the 
Chair intends to divide the time equi- 
tably, and should there be no further 
requests for time the Chair might put 
the question before 5 o'clock. 

Mr. GUBSER. In other words, if a 
number of Members do not use their al- 
lotted time and we have exhausted the 
list prior to 5 o'clock, we will vote at 
that time? 

The CHAIRMAN. If no other Member 
pe to speak, the gentleman is cor- 
rect. r 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, a num- 
ber of Members have gone back to their 
offices, and I am going to have to put on 
a quorum call if that-is the case. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present? 

Mr. GUBSER. No, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. GIB- 
BONS). 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, con- 
sidering the series of amendments which 
are pending, this is like the rabbit who 
went in one hole, went all around under- 
ground, and finally came out at the same 
place, because if we adopted all the series 
of amendments, with all the hiatuses, 
and everything else they have in them, 
we would finally come out some place 
with the O'Neill of Massachusetts- 
Gubser amendment. 

For that reason I am going to support 
the O'Neill of Massachusetts-Gubser 
amendment, because it is sound, it is well 


_thought out, and we are not going to get 


confused by leaving in or taking out some 
of these other provisions. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio (Mr. Hays) to the sub- 
stitute amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SMITH) 
brought that amendment almost around 
garage, they would not have it if it were 
full circle, almost 360 degrees back to the 
O'Neill of Massachusetts-Gubser amend- 
ment. Then, when my friend from Mas- 
sachusetts separated the men from the 
boys, he added a little more sweetening 
to the cake. 

But there is no need for all this, All 
the things that have been talked about 
here today can be done under the Gub- 
ser-O’Neill of Massachusetts amend- 
ment. There is no prohibition in the 
Gubser-O'Neill of Massachusetts amend- 
ment as to using electronic equipment. 
All types of electronic equipment can be 
used under that amendment. It provides 
ample time for Members to get to the 
floor. It will not tie them down to carry- 
ing a card or something of that sort. 

For that reason I believe the Gubser- 
O'Neill of Massachusetts amendment 
should be adopted. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I do not see any- 
thing wrong with the Burke of Massa- 
chusetts amendment. Would the gentle- 
man comment on that? 

Mr. GIBBONS. It is just not necessary. 
We are going to record who voted “aye” 
and who voted “no.” If a Member did not 
vote either “aye” or “no,” he must have 
not voted. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I yield to the gentile- 
man from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Why 
does the gentleman want to protect the 
absentees? 

Mr. GIBBONS. I do not want to pro- 
tect the absentees, I am not really op- 
posed to the amendment; I just do not 
believe it adds anything to this. 

The gentleman says that you can use 
electronic equipment under the Gubser 
amendment. I do not see how, because it 
says “clerks.” But then he objects to 
electronic equipment because he says you 
would have to carry a card to vote with 
that. If you have electronic equipment, 
you will probably have to carry some- 
thing to identify you to the electronic 
machines. If you can do it under the 
Gubser amendment, the objection is not 
valid, but are you’ sure you can do it 
under the Gubser amendment? 
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Mr. GIBBONS. Yes. I am sure we can. 
There will be other amendments offered 
here that will clear up any doubt in any- 
bedy’s mind, but I am sure you can do it 
under the Gubser amendment now. It is 
entirely possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
WHITE). 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Hays amendment. It is an alternative 
that allows a Member on the floor to rise 
and make a motion for a recorded teller 
vote by electronic system or other means. 
If the electronic system is not working 
the committee can devise an alternative 
method that will be efficient, It takes care 
of the problems in the original Smith 
amendment as to time. There is°a 12- 
minute period to allow Members to come 
to vote, Seven minutes is all that is re- 
quired for any Member to come from any 
building on the Hill. 

Mr, Chairman, I support the amend- 
ment because I think it is the answer to 
the immediate problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The. Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Texas (Mr. 
ECKHARDT). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the O’Neill-Gubser amendment. 

I should like to use my time by way 
of parliamentary inquiry to attempt to 
establish whether or not if the Smith 
amendment as amended by the amend- 
ment by Mr. Hays could not be offered 
as a separate and additional amendment 
after the passage of the O’Neill amend- 
ment. If it adds an alternative and addi- 
tional means of recording votes it would 
appear to me that it would be a matter 
that is in addition and not in conflict 
with the O’Neill-Gubser approach, and 
that we might resolve this matter with- 
out placing these two amendments in 
competition with each other. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is the gentleman 
stating a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I should like to state 
it as a parliamentary inquiry, which is 
as follows: As I understand the Smith 
amendment as it is sought to be amended 
by the Hays amendment, all it would do 
is say that in addition to providing a 
manually recorded type of vote by the 
method that is provided in the O’Neill 
amendment, it would also provide an 
electronic record type of vote. Now, if 
I am correct in that assumption, would 
it not be in order, if we should vote down 
the Hays amendment to the Smith 
amendment, to offer this as an additional 
provision subsequent to the passage of 
the O’Neill amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to inform the gentleman in answer to 
his parliamentary inquiry that if the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr..Hays) is voted down and 
the substitute offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Smirx) is voted 
down, then another germane substitute 
would be in order. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Then, may I. ask 
further that in the event this course of 
events occurs and instead of offering a 
substitute we should pass the O’Neill- 
Gubser amendment, would it be in order 
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to offer as an additional section a provi- 
sion for electronic equipment as an al- 
ternative, that is, as a supplementary 
means of recording the vote? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to inform the gentleman in answer to 
this parliamentary inquiry that when the 
O'Neill amendment is disposed of, then 
certainly additional germane amend- 
ments would be in order as new sections 
of the bill. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Would that include 
an addition that might embrace the pres- 
ent content of the Smith amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will not 
be able to pass upon that inquiry at this 
time. 

The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr, STEIGER). 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise to indicate my own sup- 
port for the original O’Neill-Gubser 
amendment that is now pending with 
various related substitutes and amend- 
ments thereto. 

I am sympathetic to the amendment 
offered by the distinguished gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH), but I feel 
very strongly that there is a weakness 
in that amendment; namely, the failure 
to provide that there is no time period 
during which a Member could get from 
his office or elsewhere to the floor. It 
seems to me this is the largest single 
reason why the Smith substitute ought 
not to be adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hays amendment, 
which comes somewhat closer because it 
contains a time element, I am also con- 
cerned about, 

Thus I will vote in opposition to the 
substitutes that are pending to the 
amendment—to the O'Neill-Gubser 
amendment—and support the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts and the gentleman from 
California in their original amendment. 

This has to be counted as'a highwater 
mark in this House in an effort to assure 
our constituents their right to know how 
their Representatives have voted on the 
important issues pending before the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, while there have been 
objections to the voting procedures in the 
Committee of the Whole for a long time, 
these have gained in intensity during the 
past year. Presently, groups have taken 
to sitting in the galleries seeking to iden- 
tify which Members voted on various 
teller votes. Several Representatives have 
complained that these spotters have 
made mistakes in their tallies. This is to 
be expected, given the distance between 
the spotters and the tellers, the fact that 
notes cannot be taken, and the rapidity 
with which the votes are taken. The press, 
which presumably would be one of the 
groups most interested in determining 
who voted how on. these votes, is located 
in the worst possible location to do so. 

There is no: question that the fact that 
teller votes are not recorded is beneficial 
to. some Representatives on certain 
issues. Anonymity is assured and they 
can vote without fear of interest groups 
or constituents finding out. While this 
may allow the Member to vote his con- 
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science without fear of retribution, I 
think on the whole the system is a bad 
one, For one thing, it discourages partici- 
pation. 

The turnout rate for teller votes is sig- 
nificantly below that of rollcall votes. 
Teller votes are not counted in any in- 
terest group’s voting tallies. Not only 
does the present system discourage par- 
ticipation, it encourages secrecy and 
deceit. Members can vote one way in the 
Committee of the Whole and another in 
the full House without their constituents 
knowing. Some will say that the teller 
procedure enables the Member to vote his 
conscience and avoid pressures which 
would be placed upon him if a vote were 
recorded. I think this is false for two 
reasons. In the first place, any amend- 
ment which passes the Committee of the 
Whole is subject to a rollcall vote in the 
full House and so the Member’s position 
can be determined at that stage. But 
more importantly, I believe that the phil- 
osophy behind such an argument is con- 
trary to what I perceive to be the job of 
the Congressman. We are paid by our 
constituents to stand up and be counted. 
As Harry Truman once said: 

If you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
kitchen. 


As for the specifics of the O'Neill- 
Gubser amendment, I recognize that 
there. have been numerous proposals 
about how to obtain the desired objective. 
After much. discussion, a bipartisan 
group of members concluded that the 
pending amendment was the best ap- 
proach. The amendment provides for the 
retention of nonrecord teller votes but 
it allows one-fifth of a quorum to get a 
record teller vote. A record teller vote 
would take precedence over nonrecord 
votes; but in any case only teller votes 
would be taken on a given proposition. 

The proposed amendment allows the 
Clerks of. the House flexibility in how 
they think the change can best be car- 
ried out. I believe that whatever method 
is worked out no additional clerical staff 
would be required. 

The teller lines would remain open for 
12 minutes, thus insuring that a Member 
who was in his office would have sufficient 
time to make it over to the floor to be 
recorded. Because the names of those 
voting for and against the amendment 
as well as those not present would be re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
is presently the case with rollcall votes, 
I believe that participation in teller votes 
would increase markedly. This would en- 
courage Members to take more interest 
in the proceedings of the Committee of 
the Whole, and perhaps foster greater 
attendance during debate in the commit- 
tee. 

Adoption of this amendment would 
eliminate the practice of various private 
groups using the motion to recommit as 
an indimation of a Member's position on 
a@ given issue. Many Representatives have 
been inaccurately portrayed as for or 
against some measure solely on the basis 
of their yote on the previous question on 
the motion to recommit. I, myself, have 
had this experience. To remedy this situ- 
ation and to allow our constituents to 
know how we stand on the major issues 
of the day, I urge acceptance of this 
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amendment. It is time we pulled of the 
curtain of secrecy that covers too much, 
far too much, of the House's operations. 
If the Members of the Senate and the 
members of nearly all State legislatures 
can stand the heat of being recorded on 
the key issues of the day, I think the 
Members of this body can do no less. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
HUNGATE). 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, if the 
Hays amendment to the Smith substi- 
tute to the O’Neill-Gubser amendment 
as possibly amended by the Burke of 
Massachusetts amendment means what 
I think it does, I do not understand it. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment and hope it 
is adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
PEPPER). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. PEPPER 
yielded his time to Mr. O'NEILL of 
Massachusetts.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. O'NEILL). 

Mr, O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to thank the gentle- 
man from Florida for yielding me the 
time. 

There is an old saying, “Beware of 
Greeks bearing gifts.” 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I am 
pleased to yield to the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. I want to say to the 
gentleman that this is one Greek who is 
bearing the gift of his very strong sup- 
port and cosponsorship of the gentle- 
man’s amendment and will oppose all 
amendments thereto. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
thank the gentleman for those remarks. 

We had an opportunity in the com- 
mittee when reading the bill, by a vote of 
6 to 6, to adopt this amendment, but it 
did not prevail. 

The gentleman from California could 
have offered his amendment or at that 
particular time voted with the majority 
and offered it at a later date. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Well, the amendment. I 
am trying to improve upon the amend- 
ment to make it more certain. 

I simply gave you notice in a fair way 
that I was going to offer a substitute for 
a rolicall record of teller votes or by the 
clerks writing down the names. 

Now, that makes it a more foolproof 
method. I am all for a recorded vote. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I am 
very, very grateful for the statement of 
the able and learned gentleman from 
Ohio. 

Nevertheless, I am afraid at this par- 
ticular time that if the amendment as 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. SMITH) as amended by the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays) is adopted it will do harm to 
all our efforts. Basically it looks as though 
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it accomplishes exactly what I am looking 
for, but what I am afraid of is this: this 
bill is not going to pass today. We are go- 
ing to rise this afternoon. We will prob- 
ably rise tomorrow afternoon, and the 
Lord knows when we will get final pass- 
age on this legislation that the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Stsk) and his 
committee have so diligently and so ably 
worked on. 

As the time goes by I begin to think 
that the people out in the hallway are go- 
ing to say “You know, the basic idea 
was all right, but perhaps we made a mis- 
take by going along with electronic vot- 
ing on this. It is going to cost a quarter 
of a million, or a half a million or three- 
quarters of a million or a million dollars 
to put some kind of an electronic gadget 
in here in order to record teller votes. 
You know, the Congress has not made a 
complete study as to whether we ought 
to have this whole Chamber realtered 
so that we can have electronic votes 
on rollcall votes. think that perhaps we 
have acted at an inopportune moment. 
Perhaps we ought to let the bil! go down 
the drain. 

I have great respect for the gentleman 
from Dallas. I know he has evidently the 
hope that this legislation will go 
through, and I think perhaps that some 
Members may be a little naive when they 
get tied up with the machinations and 
procedure. I am afraid somewhere along 
the line this amendment is going to be 
scuttled. That is what I do not want to 
see happen. 

To be perfectly truthful, let me say 
this to you, so everybody in the House 
will understand: When a man wants a 
teller vote he stands and he asks for a 
teller vote. If he gets 20 people to stand, 
when we are in the Committee of the 
Whole, he can have that teller vote. Now, 
if he wants a teller vote with clerks, he 
asks for a teller vote with clerks. 

I said earlier that I believe there were 
73 teller votes last year. Surely there will 
not be 73 recorded teller votes; there 
will only be recorded votes on about 15 
or 17. So there is not this great fear that 
we have to be all present on the floor 
constantly, because with every teller vote 
that will be recorded, there will be suffi- 
cient time for Members to reach the 
floor and this will not occur on every 
amendment. There will be recorded 
teller votes only when the individual 
asks for clerks. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL yielded his time to Mr. O'NEILL of 
Massachusetts.) 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts if I am correct in my analysis 
of what could take place under the par- 
liamentary situation that if the amend- 
ment offered passes without an amend- 
ment—and I hope it will pass without 
an amendment—that if that passes there 
is strong likelihood of a vote on that 
amendment, because if the amendment 
passes there is good likelihood that some- 
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one is going to ask for a recorded vote 
when we go back into the House. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Oh, 
yes, certainly, I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. If that assumption 
is correct, then there will be a record vote 
so that then the best thing we can do is 
have the amendment in its simplest terms 
so the public can understand exactly 
what amendment we are voting on when 
the recorded yote comes up. And if we 
introduce the problem of electronic vot- 
ing a Member might be able to say “I 
was in sympathy with the O’Neill-Gubser 
amendment, but voted against it because 
I had some question about the feasibility 
of the electronic voting system.” 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman has hit it right on the head. 
The point that I tried to make in the 
four and a half minutes I had, he has 
very succinctly stated it in the 30 sec- 
onds time he had. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Do you 
not also believe that Members will have 
an opportunity to vote against the Gub- 
ser-O’Neill amendment if that amend- 
ment does not provide for the listing of 
those who are absent and not voting? 

There are many Members of this House 
who feel that there has been too much 
underground opposition to my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I must say that once my col- 
league gets his teeth into something, he 
does not let go. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Massachu- 
setts (Mrs. HECKLER). 

Mrs. HECKLER. of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that the affairs 
of Congress have been the subject of de- 
bate for years. What is most encouraging 
here today is that the Congress, specif- 
ically the House of Representatives, is 
examining its own conscience. While 
there are differences of opinion and dif- 
ferent points of view and different pro- 
posals, I think they are all motivated 
by a desire to achieve meaningful re- 
form. 

In the last analysis, however, it seems 
to me that the amendment which pro- 
vides the simplest and surest route for 
that reform is the O’Neill-Gubser 
amendment. I feel strongly that the pub- 
lic has a right to know. But I also feel 
that the Member has great difficulty to- 
day, when so many of our substantive 
issues are disguised in parliamentary pro- 
cedure in stating his position. The Mem- 
ber who genuinely wishes to express a 
point of view has difficulty achieving a 
clarity of position. 

The O’Neill-Gubser amendment makes 
this situation abundantly clear and pro- 
poses a remedy. For this reason, both 
for the public’s protection and for the 
clarity of position that the Member 
wishes and deserves to achieve, I strong- 
ly support it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. HARRINGTON). 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
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have been in this Chamber a very short 
time. I rise in support of what I consider 
to be a most significant step in the di- 
rection of better informing the public 
that this body has taken. 

The lack of information of the local 
press and between them and those who 
cover them from a national view in the 
public part of our activities is appalling. 
I wish I could be more adjectival in de- 
scribing it. 

I think I am naive enough to believe 
in the Stevensonian concept of our role 
being one that is directly representative 
of the body politic. 

I think the effort being made by Rep- 
resentatives of O’Neill-Gubser this after- 
noon, which I support in its simplest 
form, is an ample start in the right di- 
rection. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to yield the balance of my time to 
the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. Mrx«va) . 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr. HARRINGTON) ? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. Mr«va) is recognized for 
one-half minute. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment. It will put the elected representa- 
tives on record on the issues on which 
the people have a right to know and 
judge. An end to the secrecy of votes on 
amendments is a perfecting of the leg- 
islative process that is long overdue. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
DENNIS). 

Mr. DENNIS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
only one issue of substance before the 
committee this afternoon and that is— 
are we for or against the proposition of 
being recorded on the teller votes, which, 
generally speaking, are some of the most 
important and meaningful votes that we 
cast here in this body? 

There is one easy, simple way to be 
recorded in favor of being counted as 
present and recorded on the teller votes 
and that is to vote for the O’Neill-Gubser 
amendment and to vote all the other 
amendments down. 

Mr. Chairman, the Hays-Smith sub- 
stitute at best accomplishes absolutely 
nothing that cannot be» accomplished 
under the O’Neill-Gubser amendment 
because the O’Neill-Gubser amendment 
will permit electronic voting if later we 
so see fit, and it provides for a time ele- 
ment in which to get to the House and 
vote, which is the added feature provided 
in Mr. Hay’s amendment. 

At worst, however, the Smith-Hays 
amendment can confuse the issue and 
keep us from seeing the very simple 
point. The thing to do here, if you are 
in favor of being recorded on teller votes, 
is to keep it simple and keep it straight, 
and to vote for the Gubser-O’Neill 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
JACOBS). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to announce that things are back 
to normal, because I disagree with my 
colleague from Indiana on this. 
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First, I would like to say, Mr. Chair- 
man; that this is a committee and this 
is a House of great patriots who would 
do anything at all for their country— 
except work late tonight, except work 
last Friday, except give up picture-tak- 
ing sessions and work the night before 
or the night before’ that. I for one am 
prepared to stay here until midnight tõ- 
night. I would like to see those Members 
who are not willing to work until say, 
11 or 12 o’clock tonight on-this bill, 
which everybody has described as so im- 
portant, stand up and let us see who 
they are. 

Is there anyone here who would not 
be willing to work until midnight to- 
night? Four, five, six, seven—that is, by 
the way, a nonrecorded vote. 

Mr. Chairman, it pleases me that the 
majority wants to work late tonight, so 
Iam sure we shall. 

Everybody knows that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts and the gentleman 
from California, for both of whom I 
have tremendous admiration, are the au- 
thors and caused this amendment to 
come to this floor. And I congratulate 
them both. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. FRASER). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRIES 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FRASER. Would it be in order 
that we might have a vote now on the 
Burke amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there are no other 
speakers on the list that the Chair has 
that was taken down at the time of the 
request of the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Sisk) to limit debate, then that 
would be in order. If there are additional 
speakers on the list who want to speak 
to the Burke amendment to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. O'NEILL), they could be heard, 
at this time. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from 
Louisiana will state his parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The Chair means 
if there are no further speakers on the 
Burke amendment; does he not? 

The CHAIRMAN, That is correct; on 
the Burke amendment. In order to clari- 
fy the question, are there other speak- 
ers on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman. from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Burke) to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL)? Are there any other speakers 
on that amendment? If not, the Chair 
at this time will put the question. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BURKE), as modified, to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman, being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 52, 
noes 22. 

So the amendment, as modified, to the 
amendment was agreed to. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
(Mr. 


the gentleman from Minnesota 

FRASER). 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, accept- 
ance of the Burke amendment will cer- 
tainly not harm and perhaps may 
strengthen the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment, so I think we are in good shape. I 
understand that the gentleman from 
Michigan will offer a further amendment 
to the O’Neill-Gubser amendment to 
make clear that electronic devices would 
be in order, This would then give us a 
fundamentally sound amendment which 
would do everything the Smith amend- 
ment would do, with or without the Hays 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, they 
say there is nothing so powerful as an 
idea that has found its time, and I think 
today we are seeing that happen in this 
House—a revolutionary and most desir- 
able change to which practically everyone 
is agreed. We are truly striking a blow 
to improve our democratic system. 

The only question that remains is how 
this is to be done. It seems to me that 
the case has not been made for the Smith 
substitute, that is for going beyond pro- 
viding for recorded teller votes and tak- 
ing the further step at this time to elec- 
tronic voting. 

I see no need for the complications 
surrounding the Smith of California sub- 
stitute and the Hays amendment to it, 
which has raised some confusion. 

A question has been raised about 
whether the count ona recorded teller 
vote can be accurate without that. Surely 
there are ways which can be devised to 
have an accurate count. Surely in any 
case a Member who says he was wrongly 
counted will have the privilege—just as 
he now has as to a rollcall vote—of com- 
ing back to the floor later to ask unani- 
mous consent to have the RECORD cor- 
rected. That gives full protection against 
any inaccuracy. 

A simple way to assure that the record 
on a teller vote be accurate would be to 
have a clerk stand behind each teller with 
a tape recorder, and the Members could 
state their names on the tape recorder as 
they go through. 

In any case the simple amendment is 
the best approach in this case. I hope the 
O’Neill of Massachusetts-Gubser amend- 
ment will be resoundingly adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOLIFIELD). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD yielded his time to Mr. O'HARA.) 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
O'Hara). 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'HARA TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEILL OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 

an amendment to the amendment of- 

fered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amiendment offered by Mr. O'Hara to the 
amendment offered by Mr. O'NEILL of Massa- 
chusetts: Strike out “shall be entered in the 
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Journal” and insert “shall be recorded by 
clerks or by electronic device and shall be 
entered in the Journal”. 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, O'HARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. I shall 
be happy to accept that amendment to 
the amendment I offered with the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. GuBSER). 

Mr. O'HARA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. The gentleman’s 
amendment is exactly compatible with 
the intent of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) and myself, and 
I certainly am willing to accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. OHARA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OHARA. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I should like 
to have the amendment read again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that the amendment be reread? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mr. O'HARA. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is designed to make explicit 
the clear implication of the O'Neill 
amendment, that the teller votes pro- 
vided for under the amendment can be 
recorded by electronic device, if that is 
the method provided by the House. My 
amendment makes it clear that the 
names are recorded. Tellers can be re- 
corded by clerks manually or by elec- 
tronic device at the option of the Speaker 
and at the direction of the House. 

Ths CHAIRMAN. Are there any Mem- 
bers whose names are on the list who 
would like to speak to the O’Hara 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
O'NEILL). 

If not, the question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. O'Hara), to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PODELL). 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I should 
like to extend my congratulations to the 
Committee and to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL), and to the 
gentleman from California (Mr. GUB- 
SER) who have come up with what I be- 
lieve is an important and monumental 
change in the rules of the House. 

I think, however, it is unfair to label 
any attempt to change or improve upon 
the O'’Neill-Gubser amendment as 
merely an attempt to frustrate the bill or 
the amendment itself. I spoke to the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) on 
many occasions. He indicated to me his 
desire to improve upon the Gubser 
amendment. I think his amendment 
does, in fact, improve upon it, because 
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it will give those Members an opportunity 

actually to cast their vote in 12 minutes 

should a recorded vote be required and 
be necessary. 

I think it is important at this time also 
to note that under the chairmanship of 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
WAGGONNER) we have been investigating 
electronic voting for the past month, and 
it is entirely possible, by the time this bill 
is finally passed in its completed form, 
we will be able to report to the House 
a complete program for electronic 
voting. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays) does not in effect frus- 
trate the amendment but improves upon 
it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from North: Caro- 
lina (Mr. BROYHILL). 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Chairman, I see nothing wrong with 
recording teller votes by electronic 
means. That is why I shall now sup- 
port the O’Neill-Gubser amendment as 
amended by Mr. O’Hara of Michigan. I 
will also support at the proper time an 
amendment to record all record votes 
and-quorum calls by electronic means. 
Much time every legislative day, is 
wasted by the present method of record- 
ing votes, many of which take as much 
as 30 minutes to conclude. 

So, if the Members are in favor of re- 
corded votes—why not have the most 
modern, fastest way—electronic voting 
on all votes. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BRoYHILL 
of North Carolina yielded his remaining 
time to Mr. ARENDS.) 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, immedi- 
ately after the adoption of the O'Neill 
amendment, if such is adopted, I want 
to offer an amendment adding the sen- 
tence that when we go back into the 
House from the Committee of the Whole 
any amendment that has been adopted 
by a teller vote or defeated by a teller 
vote shall have a difference in this re- 
spect: On the adoption of the amend- 
ment it take 20 percent or one-fifth to 
ask for a recorded vote, but on any de- 
feated amendment that if a vote is re- 
quested we ask for one-third of the mem- 
bership to rise in order to get a vote. I 
believe we ought to make a distinction 
between an approved or disapproved 
teller vote amendment, 

I hope this will have the consideration 
of the House, and I want to offer this at 
the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Illinois desire to offer this amend- 
ment at this time? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I 
offer the amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ARENDS TO THE 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. O'NEIL OF MAS- 
SACHUSETTS 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. ARENDS to the 

amendment offered by Mr. O'NEILL of Massa- 

chusetts. After the last sentence of the 

O'Neill amendment add the following new 

language: 

“When any measure is reported from a 
Committee of the Whole House, it shall be 


in order, immediately after the order for the 
engrossment and third reading of the meas- 
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ure and before consideration of the question 
of final passage, for any Member with re- 
spect to any amendment which has been de- 
feated by teller vote in the Committee of the 
Whole, to offer a motion, which shall 
require for adoption the affirmative vote of 
at least one-third of a quorum, demanding 
the reconsideration of that amendment by 
roll call vote taken in the manner provided 
by Rule XV. Such motion is of the highest 
privilege and shall be decided without de- 
bate, If, upon reconsideration by -roll call 
vote, the amendment is adopted, then the 
amendemnt shall be deemed to have been 
read in the third reading, and shall be in- 
cluded in the engrossment, of that measure.”’. 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I do 
not think the gentleman has clearly in 
mind what my amendment. does. My 
amendment—actually, the only change 
in the present rules that we have is that 
if before tellers are named any Mem- 
ber requests tellers with clerks—and I 
emphasize “with clerks’—then the 
amendment says as follows: “and that 
request is supported by at least one-fifth 
of a quorum, the names of those vot- 
ing on each side of the question shall 
be entered in the Journal. Members shall 
have not less than 12 minutes from the 
naming of tellers with clerks to be 
counted.” 

There is nothing in my amendment 
that says anything contrary to what the 
gentleman says. We just follow the reg- 
ular rules. Unless in the Committee of 
the Whole an amendment is adopted, 
you cannot have a rollcall vote. If it is 
defeated, you cannot have a rollcall 
vote. 

Mr. ARENDS. I am not changing the 
gentleman’s amendment, but I am add- 
ing to it so that we may differentiate 
between an adopted amendment and a 
rejected amendment by teller votes, 
making it a requirement that one-fifth 
will stand to get a vote on an adopted 
amendment and one-third will be re- 
quired to stand to get a vote on a de- 
feated amendment by a teller vote. 

I am attempting to differentiate be- 
tween the two because I feel there should 
be some addition made in the language. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. Of course I yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman it seems 
is confusing the meaning of the amend- 
ment. The amendment does not change 
the rule about voting in the House on 
defeated amendments. 

Mr. ARENDS. I added new language to 
the amendment. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, does the 
gentleman want to put that language in 
the bill at this point? 

Mr. ARENDS. Yes. I think that is the 
best thing to do. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman wants 
to require votes on defeated amend- 
ments? 

Mr, ARENDS. Yes. If one-third of the 
Members stand and ask for it. I do not 
think we should have one-fifth standing 
for a vote on an accepted amendment as 
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against one-third standing for a nonac- 
cepted amendment. 

Mr. O'NEILL of. Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, further pursuing my point of 
order, on page 27 of the publication 
“House Rules and Manual” under that 
section of the Constitution of the United 
States it says: 

++ * and the Yeas and Nays of the Mem- 
bers of either House on any question shall, 
after the Desire of one-fifth of those Pres- 
ent, be entered on the Journal. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from - 
linois is trying to change the Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, in sup- 
port of the point of order. which has 
been made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL), and if the Chair 
has not made up its mind, I would say 
that the gentleman from Illinois’: amend- 
ment is subject to the same point of 
order that the Chair sustained on the 
amendment which was offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. ARENDS. I would say that this 
amendment is slightly different to the 
amendment offered by Mr. Hays. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. NATCHER). The 

Chair is prepared to rule. 
“Insofar as the constitutional question 
raised by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts is concerned, of course, the Chair 
would not pass upon that. 

The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr, ArENnps) provides 
for the recording of teller votes. The 
pending amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts also provides 
for the recording of teller votes. There- 
fore, the Chair overrules the point of 
order and recognizes the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
simply trying to say to the House that 
when there is an adopted amendment by 
a teller vote there is the requirement 
that only one-fifth of the membership of 
the House must rise on that teller vote, 
but on a defeated amendment, I think 
that one-third should be required to 
obtain a vote on such defeated amend- 
ment by teller vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I:favor 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment. I think it 
is a practical amendment. I do not think, 
however, there is anything wrong with 
the Hays amendment. In fact, if you 
were going to pass the Smith amend- 
ment; you would be in a real bad. bind 
without the Hays amendment. So I hope 
no one turns down the Hays amendment 
on the theory that it is going to be 
something that is not constructive. I say 
this because turning down the Hays 
amendment might mean you would have 
no vote. You might be on the telephone 
or you might be having a sandwich and 
you would be unable to cast your vote. 
The Hays amendment is certainly a good 
amendment to the Smith amendment. 
I favor the O’Neill-Gubser as the best 
approach, however. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 


FLYNT). 
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Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I really 
have no objection to either approach 
which has been made, but it seems to me 
that the most practical approach is the 
substitute offered by the gentleman from 
California, as amended by the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays). 

From time to time we have seen Mem- 
bers rise in the well of the House to ask 
that a certain rollicall be corrected. If 
you want to see confusion take place, and 
the arena opened up for mistake after 
mistake in recorded votes on the votes of 
ahy Member on any given issue, the 
method of letting the tellers with the help 
of clerks record those votes will prob- 
ably cause more confusion and more 
errors in the tallying of votes than any 
method yet devised. 

With the addition of the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. BURKE) and the gentleman 
from Michigan (Mr. O’Hara) to the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment, the differ- 
ence between the two approaches seems 
to be the difference between tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears to me that 
the best approach is the Smith substitute 
as amended by the Hays amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
PIKE). 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Chairman, I think we 
have spent a lot of time with the angels 
on the head of a pin here. I do not be- 
lieve it really matters how the vote is 
taken, whether it is taken electrically or 
by clerks, or by putting beans with your 
name on them in a bottle. I do not think 
it matters whether we have 12 minutes 
or 11 minutes or 10 minutes or 15 min- 
utes. I think that it does not matter 
whether we have 15 recorded teller votes 
or 73 recorded teller votes; what does 
matter is the principle that the teller 
votes be recorded. 

I think that it is obviously going to 
make our job a lot harder. There are 125 
people not here today. There will be prob- 
ably 250 people not here when we take 
our vote that will make our democracy 
better. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FASCELL) . 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port. the O’Neill-Gubser amendment for 
haying recorded teller votes, I support 
the Burke amendment to that amend- 
ment which provides for the recording 
of those who do not vote. I also support 
the O'Hara amendment to the O'Neill- 
Gubser amendment which provides that 
such a vote may be electronically taken. 
I shall vote against the substitute amend- 
ment solely because I think the question 
of electronic voting has been pretty well 
settled by the changes in the O'Neill- 
Gubser amendment. I am not for the 
Arends amendment at this time because 
I see no reason at this point to go into 
the question of whether there is to be a 
provision for a vote in the House on an 
amendment defeated in: the Committee 
of the Whole House. I think we should 
consider that provision separately, and 
not at this point. Furthermore; now that 
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we have amended the rules to provide 
for recorded teller votes while sitting 
as a Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union there is less rea- 
son, in fact there may not be any, to 
provide for a record vote in the House 
of an amendment defeated in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. Therefore I am 
opposed to the Arends amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN). 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chairman, 
as one of the cosponsors of this 
amendment to permit the recording of 
teller votes in the Committee of the 
Whole, I want to commend the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. GUBSER). and 
associate myself with the remarks he has 
made here today. 

While much has been said about the 
so-called secrecy aspects of the teller 
vote, I was particularly impressed with 
the gentleman’s remarks regarding the 
history of the teller vote and I certainly 
agree with him that its original intent 
was not to “deceive,” as the word 
“secret” so emphatically implies, but to 
further expedite sessions of Congress 
that, in those bygone days, lasted only a 
few months. If. the teller vote was, in 
fact, intended to be a secret, then I sub- 
mit it was one of the most poorly kept 
secrets ever conceived. 

Instead, the main thrust of this 
amendment, in my judgment, is to strip 
away the outgrowth of suspicion, doubt, 
and demagogery that surrounds the teller 
vote by revealing the whole truth about 
what is actually being voted on and how 
each Member was recorded on the meas- 
ure, In addition, I believe passage of this 
amendment will speed up this outmoded 
voting procedure and permit the people 
of this country to know exactly what is 
being considered. 

The. much maligned teller vote has 
been. the subject of continuing contro- 
versy, distortion and exploitation for 
many years, and the reform offered by 
this amendment is long overdue. I 
strongly support passage of the Gubser- 
O’Neill amendment as a better method 
of recording votes so there cannot be 
any further misrepresentation of the 
votes cast. 

I strongly believe in the American 
principle that holds to the view that 
elected representatives be held in strict 
accountability to the people they are 
privileged to serve. At a time when peo- 
ple demand to know, and rightly so, what 
their Government is doing and how they 
are being represented, it is our duty and 
responsibility to clear away any and all 
obstacles toward that goal. It is for this 
reason that I believe this distinguished 
body will respond to that challenge here 
today and pass this much-needed reform 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Hawaii (Mr. MATSU- 
NAGA). 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman I rise 
in support of the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment. Speech after speech has con- 
demned the current practice of unre- 
corded teller votes in the Committee of 
the Whole House. Indeed, a stranger to 
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these Chambers might wonder how so 
detestable a practice, and one so widely 
denounced, could survive so long. 

As a declared cosponsor of the amend- 
ment now under consideration, I find 
this display of near unanimity a sharp 
and pleasant contrast to the anonymity 
with which the House shrouded itself 
earlier this session on such important 
issues as the supersonic transport, anti- 
ballistic missiles, the Cambodian incur- 
sion, and school desegregation. 

There is an old law school truism, the 
Latin version of which I will not at- 
tempt, to the effect that when the rea- 
son for a law changes, the law also 
should change. As I understand it, the 
practice of nonrecorded teller voting in 
the Committee of the Whole was first 
adopted by the British Parliament so 
that its Members could vote their con- 
sciences without incurring the wrath of 
the King. For some reason or other, while 
no such fear of King, Queen, or Pres- 
ident existed among the founders of our 
system in our House of Representatives, 
they adopted the teller-voting practice 
of the British Parliament. In the 1830's 
the Parliament itself, having been freed 
from the fears of the King, abolished 
this practice of nonrecorded teller vot- 
ing. Why then do we here in this body 
continue this archaic practice? 

Mr. Chairman, the activities in which 
we as representatives of the American 
people engage in this House are not 
solely our business; they are the busi- 
ness of the Nation’s people; and the 
American people have a right to know 
how their business is being conducted 
and by whom. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who 
would argue that the O’Neill-Gubser 
amendment, if adopted and imple- 
mented, would make it more difficult for 
a Member to consider national, as op- 
posed to district, interests, when he casts 
his vote. Certainly a Member of Con- 
gress has a duty to look beyond the opin- 
ion polls in determining what is best for 
this country. As Edmund Burke told the 
electors of Bristol almost 200 years ago: 

Your representative owes you not his in- 
dustry only, but his judgment; and he be- 
trays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion, 


But even if we assume that Burke was 
right and voters chose their representa- 
tives on the basis of their capacity for 
wise judgment, the voters must at least 
know of the instances in which that 
judgment has been exercised. The 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment would pro- 
vide a record of such instances in the 
Committee of the Whole House, where 
today there is none. 

Speaking now on the Smith substitute 
amendment and the Hays amendment 
to it, I must say I was fully prepared to 
support the Hays amendment, which 
would remove the objectionable features 
of the Smith substitute. I was also pre- 
pared to support the Smith amendment 
if the Hays amendment to it were 
adopted. However, now that the O'Hara 
amendment, which I supported, has been 
adopted, there is little, if no, difference 
which I can see between the O'Neill 
amendment, as amended by the O'Hara 
amendment, and the Smith substitute, 
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as amended by the Hays amendment. 
I intend, therefore, to support the 
O'Neill-Gubser amendment, as amend- 
ed by the O’Hara amendment, and to 
vote against all other amendments. I 
urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Kocw). 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Chairman. I rise in 
support of the amendment offered by our 
distinguished colleagues (Mr. O’NEILL 
and Mr. Gusser). That amendment 
would require that teller votes be re- 
corded so that names of Members voting 
and how they voted would appear in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and be available 
to the public. At the present time, as we 
all know, many amendments are killed in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union in unrecorded tel- 
ler votes—which oftentimes would have 
been adopted had they been subjected 
to a recorded vote. 

There are those among us who refuse 
to vote for strengthening amendments 
to a bill, and then when voting for the 
weaker bill on final passage protest that 
the bill is not as strong as they would 
have liked. We must use this opportunity 
to prevent such deception. Whatever our 
point of view is—and we obviously have 
a plethora of different positions—each of 
us must have the courage to stand behind 
his own position with his name in the 
Record. Our constituents are entitled to 
know how we vote at those times when 
the key formative votes are being taken 
on legislation before it is finally voted up 
or down. 

If this amendment ultimately becomes 
law, I believe it will be one of the more 
significant acts of the 91st Congress, and 
will affect, for the better, much of the 
legislation thereafter enacted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
CONABLE). 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me we are very close to a sensible con- 
clusion on this important issue. We have 
come along the path strewn with many 
split hairs, but the denouement is going 
to be better than many of us dared hope. 

I trust the majority of the Members 
will support the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment as amended. It seems to me that 
we may. be putting too much confidence 
in electronic voting as an antidote to the 
possibility of fraud. I think we can pro- 
ceed best under the broad outlines of the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment, and cer- 
tainly electronic recording should be 
something that we should study’ very 
carefully as we go down the path toward 
fully recorded votes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. Wac- 
GONNER). 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. WAGGONNEBR. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 


Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that my time be 
allotted to the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. WAGGONNER). 

‘The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER.,. Mr. Chairman, I 
introduced the proposed rules change 
that we are talking about this afternoon 
in the 88th Congress and have reintro- 
duced it in succeeding Congresses. I ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules 
when they were holding hearings last 
November the 13th, and I suggested the 
rules change which I believe we are now 
about to adopt. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the O'Neill- 
Gubser amendment. I do so for much 
the same reasons which have been set 
forth by others today which time will 
not allow me to repeat but basically be- 
eause it will produce better legislation. 

For a while I though I was going to 
support the Smith substitute, as amend- 
ed by the Hays amendment. But with the 
adoption of the O'Hara language, it ap- 
pears to me that that language is now 
redundant. 

I can assure you that the House Com- 
mittee on Administration is going to 
make a recommendation about a change 
in the method of voting in this session 
of the Congress. Give us a chance to 
produce a system which can be used, and 
used successfully, not just recording 
teller votes but in recording teller votes 
and all other votes that might occur, 
whether they be on final passage or what- 
ever. We can do something that will be 
satisfactory, and I believe the House will 
benefit from it. I believe the mood of the 
House is to move from the present system 
of voting. And I think we should. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very pleased to hear the statement by 
the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
WAGGONNER), that his committee is going 
to report an electronic voting procedure 
in this session of the Congress. 

As I look at the Recorp, we had meas- 
ures on file since the 63d Congress and 
the 64th Congress and the 75th, 77th, 
79th, and 88th Congresses. 

I think it is time we moved ahead from 
the covered wagon days to the ‘20th- 
century age. 

I personally am going to support the 
Hays-White amendment to the Smith 
substitute in place of the Gubser-O’Neill 
amendment as modified by the Burke- 
O’Hara amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Corman)? for 1 minute. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Chairman, I urge 
support of the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment. We have all had it in writing for a 
long time and we understand it. I doubt 
that anyone knows the full impact of 
the Smith substitute with all its proposed 
amendments. 

I would like to call the attention of the 
House to something that happened in 
California during the last primary. A 


man spent $200,000 to attempt to defeat 
a Member of this House. He spent much 


of that money misinforming the constit- 
uents how that man had voted on a 
teller vote. He lied. Then he had the 
audacity to offer a $5,000 reward to any- 
one who could prove in writing that he 
was wrong. That is the kind of misin- 
formation that we find ourselves con- 
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fronted with. The public and the Mem- 
bers of this House will be best served by 
a yes vote on the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
GusBser) for.1 minute. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, today we 
have been provided with a classic exam- 
ple of a parliamentary body employing 
the technique of debate and compromise 
and arriving at a consensus. 

Let us make a meaningful comparison. 
Take the Smith amendment as amended 
by the Hays substitute. Then take the 
O’Neill amendment as amended by the 
Burke and O’Hara amendments. 

You have two proposals that are prac- 
tically identical. It is a case of tweedle 
dum and tweedle dee: 

The only difference is that the O'Neill 
amendment as amended by Mr. BURKE 
and Mr. O'Hara is clear. We heard one 
colloquy during the debate today which 
clearly indicated that some of the words 
in the hastily drawn Hays substitute to 
the Smith amendment are still subject to 
interpretation. 

So in making the decision to do some- 
thing, let us take: the clear language of 
the O’Neill amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, first let me 
say that all- I -sought to do with my 
amendment was yery simple. That is to 
guarantee the Members 12 minutes, to 
come over here—nothing more and noth- 
ing less. 

The Smith amendment makes the elec- 
tronic voting mandatory, as I understand 
it, unless it breaks down, with the 
amendment I offered. 

The other amendments make it per- 
missive: 

I have no pride of authorship about it. 
I am not arguing from a point of view 
so that I can say that I did it or I did 
not do it. I want all of you to know that 
all I wanted to do was to guarantee 
Members a chance to-get over here. I 
think that is guaranteed now, so I really 
think, as the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Fraser) has said, it does noty make 
much difference which amendments are 
defeated or passed; if you pass the Smith 
amendment with my amendment, you 
come out at the same place. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SMITH). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, when this matter was first brought 
to our subcommittee, we decided that it 
should be left for the Committee on 
House Administration and that we would 
not make a recommendation. The rec- 
ommendation by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL): was made 
in the Rules Committee on the day we 
were getting ready to vote out the- bill. 
I thought we should. have electronic 
equipment. I had the amendment which 
I offered prepared by legislative counsel 
and the Library of Congress, which had 
it perfected. 

I told the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Gusser) that if he would consider 
electronic equipment, I would cooperate 
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with his amendment. I told him about a 
week ago. I have accomplished my pur- 
pose here. I think the amendments are 
now identical except paragraph (b) of 
the substitute. I would be pleased to 
support the Gubser-O’Neill amendment 
as now amended, because they have 
worked so hard, and I would like them 
to have the pride of authorship. 

There is one difference, Mr. Chairman, 
and that is the paragraph in my sub- 
stitute amendment which would provide 
money upon signing of the act, and we 
would not have to wait until next Janu- 
ary when the law would go into effect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Stsk) to close the debate. 

Mr. SISK. Mr, Chairman, this has 
been an excellent debate on a very im- 
portant subject. I wish to commend 
everyone who has taken part. The gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) and the 
gentleman from California, my colleague 
(Mr. SMITH) have achieved their .pur- 
pose, as has already been conceded here. 
I wish to compliment them on bringing 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment into a 
form that seemingly all of us can sup- 
port. Therefore, to that extent, as I said, 
this has been a most productive debate. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment to permit negative teller 
votes on amendments offered in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to be recorded so 
that our constituents and the people of 
the country will know how we voted on 
amendments, many of them of the most 
serious importance, is one of the most 
important proposals this House will be 
called upon to determine. The people 
have a right to know how we voted on 
anything pertaining to the public busi- 
ness, to the discharge of our duties as the 
people's representatives, whether the vote 
we cast is in Committee or when the 
House is in regular session or, whether 
the Members are meeting in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. The precedent of having votes 
in the Committee of the Whole without 
them being recorded was adopted in the 
House of Commons in England hundreds 
of years ago when the members of the 
House of Commons had to meet in secret 
to keep the. speaker from telling the 
king how the members voted on revenue 
bills the king wanted the house to enact. 

To avoid the Speaker, the Commons 
believed, from reporting on their vote 
to the king, the-Commons.met secretly, 
elected their: own chairman in whom 
they had confidence—who would not 
report to the king how they voted— 
and decided how they were going. to 
vote on revenue measures the king was 
pressing them to enact. But.the House 
of Commons, where. the practice of 
having unrecorded votes in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole originated, abol- 
ished this rule more than 100 years ago. 
Yet this House, for whatever reason, is 
still following that old outmoded rule. 
Some of the most important votes we 
cast are in the Committee of the Whole 
when we walk down the aisle in a teller 
vote: and vote no on an amendment 
which under : present rules is not re- 
corded. While. people in the gallery can 
see whether a Member votes yes or no, 
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how the Member votes can always be a 
matter of uncertainty. The Member can 
claim that the observer who said he saw 
how the Member voted was mistaken. 
So there should be & record of how we 
yote when we vote against important, 
meaningful amendments to bills which 
are offered when the House is in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The people have a right to know how 
we vote, whether it be for an amendment 
or against an amendment offered to a bill. 
Under present rules if an amendment 
is adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole, there can be a record vote when 
the Committee of the Whole rises and the 
House resumes sitting. Why should the 
same rules not apply to a vote a Member 
casts in a teller vote against an amend- 
ment, if a feasible method can be found 
under which negative votes on an 
amendment can be recorded without. it 
taking too much time in a body as large 
as the House. This problem is resolved by 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment. If the 
required number of Members ask for a 
record teller vote then the clerks of the 
House, who know all the Members, will 
simply. stand at the end of the line 
through which Members go. voting yes 
and then no in separate lines and record 
the votes cast for and against an amend- 
ment and enter in the votes in the record 
with a notation made in the record of 
those who were absent. Thus, we can even 
in this large body have recorded negative 
votes on important amendments with- 
out it taking appreciably more time than 
is taken by teller votes now. Moreover; 
the O’Neill-Gubser amendment allows 12 
minutes for one to go through the line 
and be recorded so as to give a Member 
time to.come to the floor from his or her 
office. 

We in Florida have a law enacted by 
our legislature and affirmed by our su- 
preme court that all public bodies must 
conduct their business in the open. We 
call it “Government in the sunshine,” 
That is a. good rule. I would like to see 
all votes in committee and. on the floor 
either in the House or in the Committee 
of the Whole recorded. This amendment 
goes a long way toward that end in the 
House. . 

I hope that the House Committee on 
Administration will soon report to the 
House a rule which will make due pro- 
vision for the use of electronic equipment 
in voting in the House such as we have 
in our State legislature, with appropriate 
safeguards for the Members. The O’Neill- 
Gubser amendment as- amended now 
would permit the electronic recording of 
teller votes if that procedure is provided 
and determined by the Speaker. So the 
O’Neill-Gubser amendment is clear, it 
is right, it is feasible. I hope, therefore, 
it will be adopted and will give it my 
hearty support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ARENDS) to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) . 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. re 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. Hays)’ to the substitute 
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amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. SMITH). 

The amendment to the substitute 
amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute offered by the gentleman from 
California (Mr. SmirH), to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. O'NEILL). 

The substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts (Mr, O'NEILL) as 
amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCrory: On 
page 39, immediately below line 4, insert the 
following: 

“RECORDING OF ROLLCALLS AND QUORUM CALLS 
THROUGH ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

“Sec. 119. (a) Rule XV of the Rules of the 
House of Representatives is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
clause: 

“5, In lieu of the calling of the names 
of Members in the manner provided for 
under the preceding provisions of this rule, 
upon any roll call or quorum call, the names 
of such Members voting or present may be 
recorded through the use of appropriate elec- 
tronic equipment. In any such case, the 
Clerk shall enter in the Journal and publish 
in the Congressional Record, in alphabetical 
order in each category, a list of the names of 
those Members recorded as voting in the 
affirmative and those Members recorded as 
voting in the negative, or a list of the names 
of those Members voting present, as the case 
may be, as if their names had’ been called 
im the manner provided for under such pre- 
ceding provisions.’ 

“(b) The contingent fund of the House 
of Representatives shall be available to pro- 
vide the electronic equipment necessary to 
carry out the purpose of the amendment 
made by subsection (a).” 


(By unanimous consent, Mr, McCLory 
was allowed to proceed for an additional 
5 minutes.) 

Mr. McCLORY, Mr. Chairman, in the 
course of the debate on the last amend- 
ment, we had a great deal of discus- 
sion of the subject of electronic voting 
and the recording of votes by the use of 
electronic equipment. 

What my amendment would do is to 
merely make it permissive for the House 
to adopt an electronic system for record- 
ing rollcall and quorum call votes. The 
amendment would recognize on the part 
of the House that we can utilize elec- 
tronic equipment effectively in connec- 
tion with such rollcall votes and quorum 
calls. It does not require any particular 
system or device. It makes the electronic 
method permissive. It provides an alter- 
nate system by which we can record 
these votes and hopefully save a great 
deal of the time of the House in connec- 
tion -with these time-consuming oral 
rolicalls and quorum calls as required 
now under rule XV. 

This is not a new suggestion by any 
means. It was recommended to the House 
in 1914, and has been the recommenda- 
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tion of a number of committees. I might 
say that in 1914 it was rejected because 
it was reported that the House did not 
need to save time. It was pointed out in 
the minority views at that time that 
there was no need for the House to save 
time, because the House was completing 
its work before the Senate, and also it 
was felt that the use of any such elec- 
tronic equipment was incompatible with 
legislative work. 

I am sure we recognize now that to 
adopt a modern system, a modern meth- 
od, of recording our votes, will enable 
us to save time for our multitudinous 
other legislative duties. Such a change is 
consistent with the entire purpose of the 
Reorganization Act, 

I cannot help but feel that this amend- 
ment would be a signal to the American 
people that we are determined to mod- 
ernize our methods and procedures to the 
end that we can perform our jobs in a 
more efficient and less time-consuming 
manner, 

I should like to point out that a report 
on this subject was made by a member 
of the original Reorganzation Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Missouri (Mr. 
HarL). It is also the subject of legisla- 
tion at this session introduced by the 
gentleman from Florida (Mr. BENNETT), 
and the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Davis). £ 
“I know that the Committee on House 
Administration has already undertaken 
studies. I know that the' Clerk has made 
recommendations to the Committee on 
House Administration, and I feel that 
this amendment is an expression of sup- 
port of the House for the work of the 
Committee on House Administration and 
perhaps to emphasize the need to bring 
their recommendations to the floor of 
the House in the form of a more specific 
and detailed change at the earliest pos- 
sible time. It does not specify a particu- 
lar system. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say that there 
are some fears that somehow we are go- 
ing to spoil the appearance of this Cham- 
ber. This is something I certainly do not 
want to do. I would like to point out that 
there are methods now by which you can 
have a clear, frosted glass panel with no 
names appearing on it, but upon which 
the names will appear electronically only 
at the times that the rollcall vote or the 
quorum call is occurring. 

The question also has been raised as 
to whether or not we will have to assign 
seats. We do not have to have assigned 
seats in order to lotate activating but- 
tons or devices for indicating our votes. 
We can ‘have stations or tables at which 
the activating buttons may be placed. 
There are a great many details that can 
be worked out, but first of all we have 
to grant the authority for such an alter- 
nate system. That is the entire purpose 
of the amendment I am offering. It is 
an alternate method of voting on roll- 
calls and quorum calls other than the 
laborious system required under rule XV 
of the present rules. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
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Chairman, I very strongly support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. It seems to me that the 
Congress ought to be at least as up to 
date as many State legislatures which 
have already installed electronic voting 
and thereby brought their procedures up 
to date. We waste so much time on this 
floor by rollcalls and quorum calls. I 
think we can logically extend what we 
have done through the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts (Mr. O'NEILL) to provide for 
electronic voting on the floor. I commend 
the gentleman from Illinois and all of 
his associates who are supporting this 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLORY. I want to thank the 
gentleman from West Virginia first of 
all and point out that the system we are 
capable of installing here can be an im- 
provement over any of those already in 
existence in the various State legisla- 
tive bodies, 

Mr. PODELL, Mr. Chairman, will ‘the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. PODELL). 

Mr. PODELL. I am a member of the 
subcommittee which has been doing some 
investigation into the field of electronic 
voting for some time. We certainly 
wholeheartedly support an amendment 
which would give to the House electronic 
voting. 

The question I have to ask relates to 
one word in your amendment which says 
that the House may prescribe electronic 
voting. Will you tell us why the word 
“may” rather than “must” or “shall” has 
been inserted in your amendment? 

Mr. McCLORY. The word “may” is 
in there so that the House through its 
organized committees can proceed to 
complete its work and so that we can 
record votes in that way. However, under 
my amendment it would not be neces- 
sary to record votes and rollcalls elec- 
tronically, nor would we necessarily re- 
cord all votes -iñ that way. These are 
questions to be determined at a later time 
when details of the system are worked 
out. 

Mr: DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Davis) who is 
the author of a bill before this House on 
this subject. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express my strong sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois and to commend 
him for the leadership he has taken in 
this matter. 

I think his wording is the correct. one 
because it will help us to get this job 
done rather than trying to dictate that 
it must be done at a particular time. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I, too, Mr. 
Chairman, want to congratulate the 
gentleman in the well for the leadership 
that he has displayed on this issue. 

The language is permissive. It is 
designed to encourage rather than to 
frustrate the work being done on this 
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in the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. It will clearly express the désires of 
the House and will be helpful to the 
Committee on House Administration in 
carrying out its work. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY.I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL of California. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman for his leadership 
in proposing this amendment. 

I rise in support of it. There is noth- 
ing that is needed more in our legisla- 
tive process than’an up-to-date system 
of voting. Electrical, electronic, or me- 
chanical systems are now being used in so 
many of our State legislatures through- 
out the Nation. Our outdated system is 
placing us behind the times and delaying 
our legislative process. It is of utmost im- 
portarice that our national legislative 
process be at least modernized enough to 
equal the capabilities of most of the State 
legislatures of our Nation. 

The time factor with our legislative 
load is such, that it alone demands a 
more facile handling of legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is very im- 
portant that we have an electronics 
voting system in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to’ the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I thank the gentleman 
from Tilinois for yielding. Let us go right 
to the wording of the gentleman’s 
amendment, the very guts of it. You say 
“in lieu of calling of the names.” I have 
always understood “in lieu of” to be “in 
place of,” and Ido not see how we could 
call the roll any other way except elec- 
tronically if the reading of your amend- 
ment follows the language as I read it. 

Mr, McCLORY. It is so worded as to 
continue to permit the calling of the 
names as already provided in rule XV. 
Upon a rolicall the names of such Memi- 
bers may be recorded through the use of 
electronic equipment in place of doing it 
as at the present. In other words, we 
would be permitted to do it in that way. 
That is the meaning of it. I had this 
drawn by the Office of Legislative 
Counsel:and I requested it to be drawn in 
that way. d 

Mr. GIBBONS. In other words, when 
the gentleman says “in lieu of,” the gen- 
tleman means we do have an alternative 
method of doing it? 

Mr. McCLORY. We would have an 
alternative way if this amendment is 
adopted. ; 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairmān, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. As I interpret-this 
proposed amendment, I interpret it as 
one which provides for an optional meth- 
od of voting not in the Committee of the 
Whole as we are now, but in the whole 
House; is that correct? 

Mr. McCLORY. That is correct. This is 
for quorum. call votes and rollcall votes. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida, a Member who has 
been in the forefront of this effort. 

Mr. BENNETT. I want to congratulate 
the gentleman from Illinois upon his 
leadership in this effort and say that 
everyone who has experienced electronic 
voting as I have in the State legislatures 
knows ‘that this represents a step for- 
ward. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by my distinguished 
colleague from MDlinois to provide for a 
plan for up-to-date electronic voting in 
this body. 

That the efficiency of voting procedures 
in this House is exceeded by the majority 
of State legislatures is an anachronism 
we can no longer tolerate. 

Over a century ago the technology 
existed for speeding up our dismally slow 
rolicalling procedure. 

For more than half a century, legis- 
lation to improve this system has been 
pending—no action scheduled. 

But: our opportunity to remedy the 
present situation, however late in com- 
ing; does exist today. 

We must act on this opportunity. 

Mr. Chairman, a corporate manager 
who, year after year, refused to institute 
a procedure which would save countless 
hours of executive time would soon be 
replaced by his board of’ directors—or 
the board would be replaced by the stock- 
holders. 

We are in essence our own managers— 
and our own board of directors. 

But our “stockholders,” the taxpayers 
and citizens of this Nation, are at a 
relative disadvantage when it comes to 
initiating changes in our procedures. 

It is they; however, who are so greatly 
affected when our time, our quality of 
decisionmaking, is hampered by the in- 
ordinately wasteful system which cuts 
into our deliberative floor work by as 
much as.one-fourth. 

When the First Congress convened in 
1789, there were 65 Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Each represented a constituency of ap- 
proximately 60,000 individuals. 

In those days the Congress annually 
wrestled with a total Federal budget of 
about $5 million. 

Since then, that budgetary workload 
has increased 40,000 times—to the pres- 
ent $200 billion level. 

But we do not need those figures to 
know that the demands on our time have 
increased in a geometric progression— 
our nearly year-round sessions tell us 
that. 

Mr. Chairman, the very reform bill 
we are presently considering, and many 
of the amendments which are being of- 
ered to it, will themselves increase even 
more the burden of time required for 
floor action. 

The Gubscr-O’Neill amendment, for 
example, which I strongly support, can 
add a considerable amount of time to the 
voting process. 

We must find a method of speeding up 
this legislative process. 

If we do not, a-year will not be long 
enough to enact our business. 
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To be offered a reasonable proposal 
which would provide us with countless 
additional hours to perform the job our 
constituents elected us to perform and 
not to act on it, would represent the 
height of irresponsibility to our citizens 
and to ourselves. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge most strongly 
that we approve the pending amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. LEGGETT TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. M’CLORY 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Leccetr to the 
amendment offered by Mr. McCrory: 

After the word “rolicall” on line 4 strike 
“or” 

After the word “present” strike the word 
“may” and insert the word “shall”. 

After the words “electronic equipment” 
insert the following: “commencing with the 
opening of the second session of the 92d 
Congress, 

“The automatic voting procedures shall be 
established by the Clerk with the advice and 
counsel of the House Administration Com- 
mittee which will meet the following mini- 
mum criteria: 

“All foregoing votes shall ‘be— 

“(a) Recorded within a maximum 15 min- 
ute period of time, and 

“(b) Supervised, such that the integrity 
of the voting system will be preserved”. 


Thereafter strike the words “In any such 
case,” 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
my colleague from Illinois (Mr. Mc- 
CLorY) is very simple, and will bring 
this body. under. appropriate safeguards 
18 months to come into the 20th century 
with appropriate modern machinery. 

The amendment would require and au- 
thorize the Clerk of the House; with the 
advice and counsel of the House Admin- 
istration Committee—particularly the 
Waggonner subcommittee—to install a 
system that would be as’secure or more 
secure than the pending system and that 
would allow the completion of a rolléall 
ars quorum call in a maximum of 15 mìn- 
utes. 

Gentlemen, I think we are’all too busy 
to spend 25 percent of our total floor 
time in the recording of our vote or pres- 
ence under the very cumbersome pro- 
cedure now in effect. 

In one of the fiyers I sent around to 
every Member of the House, I said that 
my amendment could save you 2 hours 
@ week. This amendment could do better 
than that. 

Let us look at the record of the past 
three sessions of this House. How much 
time were we in session? How much time 
was required for rollcalls and quorums, 
but not including standing and teller 
votes? 

An analysis of the time spent follows: 

1967 

Time House Convened: 868 hours, 16 min- 
utes. 

Time Calling Roll (includes both Roll Calis 
and Quorum Calls): 201 hours, 9 minutes, 
equaling 22.3%. 

Average time for Roll Call was 27 minutes. 

1968 

Time House Convened: 726 hours, 36 min- 

utes. 
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Time Calling Roll (includes both Roll Calls 
and Quorum Calls): 198 hours, 32 minutes, 
equaling 27.8%. 

Average time for Roll Call was 27.8 min- 
utes. 

1969 

Time House Convened: 747 hours, 21 min- 
utes. 

Time Calling Roll (includes both Roll Calls 
and Quorum Calls): 172 hours, 11 minutes, 
equaling 23%. 

Average time for Roll Call was 29.3 min- 
utes. 

Source: Annual report of House Reading 
Clerks to the Clerk of the House. 


The enactment of the pending amend- 
ment could change all this. A maximum 
time of 15 minutes would be provided for 
each voting procedure. The Clerk would 
be mandated with appropriate advice 
and counsel of the House Administration 
Committee to create and deploy a sys- 
tem—a system whereby each Member 
could perhaps individually pick up his 
electronic card—like a charge plate or 
bank card or thumbprint—and could 
vote yes or no and visually observe on an 
electric panel or sedate screen his vote. 
This he cannot do under the present 
system, 

He could visualize his colleagues’ vote 
before he voted if he so desired. This he 
cannot do under the present system. The 
leadership could visually observe’ the 
whole board were they interested in ef- 
fecting a voting change during the 15- 
minute period. 

We would effectively get rid of dead 
time—that time after the bells ring when 
we continue to sit in our office until after 
the second bells ring to move to the floor. 

Mr. Chairman, do you realize that on 
every rolicall the Clerk calls out 1,000 
names—1,000 chances for human error— 
2 times 435 plus recognition of 200 Mem- 
bers many times in the well of the House. 

Consider the value of the time lost— 
the average time for a rollcall is 30 min- 
utes, of late 45 minutes—we could save 
half of this time. 

If this rule had been in effect last 
year, every Member of the House could 
have saved 100 ‘hours to do people's busi- 
ness or anything else. At $20 per hour, 
that would equal $2 million of produc- 
tive work saved for the people. 

We would be creating more democracy 
on the floor—more time might mean 
more votes on important issues and more 
time to express the will of this House. 

This is not a new concept. I include 
in the Recorp at this point the testi- 
mony of colleagues Ron Cameron and 
Winfield Denton as presented. to ‘the 
Joint House-Senate Committee in Au- 
gust of 1965: 

STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY HoN. RONALD 
BROOKS CAMERON, 4 REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 

the committee, I doubt that any of us take 

issue with the memorable description of 

Congress as set forth by Josiah Quincy, of 

Massachusetts. To us, as it was to him) it is 

“this solemn assembly, the representatives of 

the American people, the depositary of their 


power, and in a constitutional light; the im- 
age of their wisdom.” é 

I also doubt that any of us would express 
these democratic values in the form of rigid 
and unchanging rules, precedents and proce- 
dures. For few rules, perfect as they may 
seem, can remain valid and static over a pe- 
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riod of time. Like nations, they cannot stand And what of costs? 


frozen in antiquity, unmoved by -the fresh 
currents of contemporary needs. and 
demands. 

I do not think that when the Founding 
Fathers met in Philadelphia they meant to 
decree every rule or procedure as sacrosanct, 
shrouded in absolute wisdom, exempt from 
any true test of relevancy to the present. 

True to itself as a living institution, Con- 
gress in its historic course has wisely rejected 
this view. Through each generation of legisla- 
tors, the House has evolved, devised and 
adopted its rules in response to the needs and 
conditions of the times. Nowhere is this bet- 
ter illustrated than in our continuing at- 
tempt to cut down on’ timewasting proce- 
dures, a trend which is indeed the highlight 
of internal rulemaking decision by the 
House. As Woodrow Wilson observed, “Con- 
gress is a business body and it must get its 
business done.” 

The economic and social development that 
transformed the Unitéd States from an 18th 
century agrarian society of 4 million people 
into today’s complex Nation of nearly 200 
million inhabitants created new needs and 
new problems, many of which required cor- 
responding Federal responsibility. 

The need for the House to keep pace with 
these developments—complicated by an in- 
crease in House membership from 106 in 
1790 to 435 in 1910—compelled the Congress 
to economize its time. Debate was limited. by 
adoption of the 1-hour rule and the 5-minute 
rule. Procedures were repealed, revised, and 
abbreviated, and they were all aimed at ex- 
pediting and bringing debate to an ultimate 
vote. 

It is in recognition of the need to continu- 
ally search for timesaving procedures that I 
respectfully urge the committee to examine 
the feasibility of electric voting as a substi- 
ture for the present system of oral rollcalls; a 
system which cripples and constricts while it 
exasperates, a system which is appropriately 
described as the greatest single waste of time 
On Capitol Hill. 

If adopted, an electric voting system will 
bring to the House greater speed and accu- 
racy in conducting rollcalls, more time for 
careful deliberation of the matters before us, 
and a more dynamic and impressive demon- 
stration of democratic legislative activity. 

Examine, for a moment, what happens in 
a typical rolicall under our present system. 

The insistent summons of three bells 
usually finds us in the midst of multifarious 
committee and office work, As we sprint from 
our offices and hearing rooms, the tally clerk 
starts to call the roll. For the benefit of those 
Members who fail to respond the first time, 
the roll is ordered repeated. In both cases 
names are called out in a slow, droning 
fashion, each second, each syllable stretched, 
to allow the tardy among us to arrive and 
vote. Then follows an interlude wherein 
Members inquire of each other how they 
voted. Votes are sometimes changed. Pairs 
are sometimes found and registered. Late- 
comers frequently get on the record by con- 
vincing the presiding officer that they didn’t 
hear their names called or were unavoidably 
detained on an urgent matter. 

What of time spent on this activity of at- 
tendance and voting? During the 6-year pe- 
riod from 1958 to 1963 there were 632 rollcall 
votes in the House. The average legislative 
day during this period lasted about 4 hours. 
Figuring an average rolicall at 40 minutes, 
111 full legislative days were consumed on 
rolicall votes alone. 

During this same period, the House had 
725 quorum calls, Figuring an average’call at 
22 minutes, the House used 69 legislative 
days on this activity. 

Thus a total of 180 legislative days were 
spent on rolicalis and quorum callis over a 
6-year period. In terms of a 5-day week, 
House Members spent more than 8 months 


just responding -when their mames were 
called. 


During, the 88th Congress the House was 
in session for 334 days. More than 2 months— 
68 legislative days, to. be exact—of our time 
was consumed with rollcalls and quorum 
calls. Computed from fiscal 1965 legislative 
appropriations, the cost of each daily session 
was slightly more than $64,000. 

Thus, $44 million was spent on rollcalls 
and quorum calls during the 88th Co 
alone. It cost each of our constituencies $10,- 
000 for us to respond to our names. 

Surely, in view of the President’s pledge to 
provide increased economy in government, 
in view of the House's responsibility to insure 
that the American taxpayer gets a dollar of 
value for every dollar spent, it is incumbent 
upon us to prove that economy begins at 
home. How better can we show this than by 
increasing the efficiency of legislative. pro- 
cedures? 

With electric voting machines, rolicalls 
could be disposed of in a matter of 10 to 12 
minutes—including sufficient time for Mem- 
bers tovarrive on the floor—saving a full half- 
hour on every call. Members would have more 
time to attend to constituent problems, more 
time for committee work, more time to dis- 
cuss and debate the great issues which come 
before us. 

The mounting volume of bills and resolu- 
tions introduced éach session—more than 
15,000 in the 88th—demands that Congress 
seek more rapid and efficient methods of dis- 
posing of its business. 

The Senate is having similar problems and 
the distinguished majority whip is conduct- 
ing his own personal campaign to have elec- 
tric voting devices installed. He has been 
quoted as saying, “Why should the Senate 
waste all that time?” I feel I must ask the 
same question of the House, 

The idea of electrical voting is, of course, 
not novel. Thomas Edison first developed 
such a system in response to what he felt 
then to be a necessity. Literally scores of bills 
incorporating the same idea were introduced 
in the 63d, 64th, 75th, and 77th Congresses, 
and every Congress from the 79th to the 88th. 
In fact, exactly a half century ago a House 
subcommittee presented a favorable report 
on the matter. It was the majority view that 
a “system can be adopted which will save 
time, encourage the regular attendance of 
Members and insure absolute accuracy in 
registering and recording the votes of Mem- 
bers ** 92° 

Support for the proposal was registered 
before a joint congressional committee in 
1945, a Senate committee in 1948, and another 
Senate committee in 1951. The proposal has 
been supported by the CIO, the League of 
Women Voters, and the National Planning 
Association, 

Since 1916, many State legislatures have 
had electrical rollcall systems installed in 
their chambers. As a member.of the Califor- 
nia Assembly for 4 years, I, and many of my 
colleagues in the State’s congressional delega- 
tion, used such a system, It served us well. 

It has served other lawmaking bodies 
equally well. The State legislatures of Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Louisiana, Maryland, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Tennessee, Virginia, 
Washington, West Virginia, and Wisconsin 
have found their electrical rolicall systems 
satisfactory from all points of view. 

The following’ aré typical comménts from 
legislators who haye used such systems; 

“It is worth at least $100,000 a year to the 
people of Virginia-* * * it saves time, it is 
accurate, and it is attractive. If the system 
were installed in the Congress, it could do. 
twice as much work in half the time and 
save the Nation millions of dollars.” 

Another Virginia delegate says “it enables 
us to dispose of the calendar in about. orie- 
fourth of the time that was used prior to 
its installation.” 
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A North Dakota assemblyman reports that 
“every member was’ more than pleased with 
the machine. As a matter of fact, it is worth 
10 times what it cost the state.” 

Another State legislator says that he likes 
“the fact that a member's vote on any ques- 
tion is public and open from the time it is 
cast. The only question in my mind is how 
other legislative bodies, including our Con- 
gress, gets along without this excellent ma- 
chine.” 

A New Jersey assemblyman calls it a “great 
timesaving device and it eliminates the 
monotony of interminable rollcalls.” 

From another legislator: “I believe that it 
would take at least 120 days under the old 
rolicall system to carry out the work which 
we now do in 50 days under the electric roll- 
call system.” 

These are but a few of many individual 
endorsements for electric voting machines. I 
am sure that those of us who have served in 
State legislatures where the system is in use 
can give additional testimony of support. 

On an international scale the system has 

won acceptance in the United Nations. A spe- 
cial U.N. committee charged with improving 
General Assembly procedure visited the New 
Jersey Legislature, spent several hours in- 
specting and discussing the system, and re- 
turned to New York fired with enthusiasm 
As a result the General Assembly voted 51 
to 10 to install an electric voting mechan- 
ism, and this was completed several months 
ago. 
In addition to saving time and money, 
there is another important advantage, im- 
measurable but significant, which would ac- 
crue to the Congress with installation of an 
automatic voting device. Each year tens of 
thousands of American children and adults, 
and foreigners too, visit Washington to view 
the greatest representative assembly in the 
world. Unfortunately, too many of them go 
home unimpressed—and often disap- 
pointed—with what they see. 

Why? 

In large measure becattse they are sub- 
jected to the dull drone of a dragged-out oral 
rolicall. 

There can be no question that visible and 
instantaneous results of electrical voting 
would sharpen visitor interest in legislation 
under discussion, and help dispel the myth 
that our membership is composed of 435 old 
men and women who are still nodding their 
way through the 19th century. 

In my judgment an electric rolicall device 
would—tightly, and essentially—also become 
a tool of the deliberative process of the 
House. 

I think most of.our colleagues would agree 
that, under the excuse of saving time by dis- 
pensing with rollicalls, many measures are 
accepted and rejected through procedures 
which avoid recording how each Member 
voted. Installation of an electrical voting 
machine would discourage this practice and 
promote more record votes. In my opinion 
this is something strongly to be desired. 

With vital legislative matters more sub- 
ject to record votes, it can be expected that 
more than a handful of Members would be 
present on the floor during debate. Decisions 
heretofore made only by a minority would 
become more representative of the total 
membership. 

Presence of a majority, debate participa- 
tion by a majority, and voting by a majority 
are bound to more truly reflect public senti- 
ment. Knowing that their votes will be a 
matter of record, Members could certainly 
be expected to respond more readily to re- 
sponsible constituent opinion, to acquire a 
congressional, voting record thats more 
representative of the people, a record which 
more accurately conforms to the expressed 
beliefs and ideals of their communitiés, In 
my judgment, anonymous voting does not 
inspire the same responsiveness to public 
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attitudes and the same realty to the common 
good. 

Electrical voting, of course, means simul- 
taneous voting. 

To some, this may be politically disadvan- 
tageous. 

However, these disadvantages are not 
wholly respectable. 

A Member who may wait to learn how the 
vote is going before sounding his yea or nay 
will certainly be discomfited. So, too, the 
Member who may prefer to avoid putting 
his vote on record on measures which may 
be politically embarrassing. Anonymity is 
always a good aspirin for political headaches. 

Simply put, the issue is: Shall we per- 
petuate the convenient anonymity of un- 
recorded voting at the expense of the people’s 
right to know? 

Shall we deny them easier access to our 
voting performance? 

Shall we deny them their right to compare 
our stands on the issues with their needs and 
ideals? 

Now, what of the arguments against the 
system? 

There are those who allege that nothing 
would be accomplished by speeding up House 
voting because we generally finish our busi- 
ness before the Senate and then must wait 
for the other body to catch up. 

However, I submit that any time saved 
from floor voting need not be spent in idle 
waiting. More time could be spent processing 
legislation in committee, into action on thou- 
sands of bills left unconsidered each year 
because of time limitations, into carrying out 
our responsibilities as the personal repre- 
sentative of constituents who have legitimate 
grievances and demands to make of the Na- 
tional Government. 

There are those who will contend that 
the wisdom of hurfying legislative work is 
questionable. Agreed. But I hasten to point 
out that the objection wrongly assumes that 
any saving in time resulting from electrical 
voting necessarily detracts from the prudent 
deliberation called for in the consideration 
of bills. Decisionmaking on bills and amend- 
ments occurs in committee and during floor 
debates, not in the act of voting. 

And there are those who might argue that 
committee work would suffer because electric 
voting will compel continuous attendance 
by Members. I do not find this an accurate 
appraisal of the congressional process. Save 
for two committees, ‘meetings are usually 
held before the daily floor sessions commence. 
Also, Members would be given sufficient 
notice before an electric rollcaill vote is 
actually taken. Under this arrangement, 
Members would not necessarily have to be in 
continuous attendance. 

Congress through the years has responded 
to the need of doing its business in efficient 
fashion. I believe the time is again at hand 
for Congress to meet the demands of the day. 

Where in 1860 there’were only 400 bills to 
discuss, now we find no less than 15,000 legis- 
lative items to consider each year. 

Where & century ago each Member had only 
40,000 citizens to represent, today we have an 
average of 400,000 constituents to serve. The 
pressure on Congress from the vast industrial 
complex of American economic Hfe, the pro- 
liferation of our society into a thousand 
fields, steadily increases rather than reduces 
the House's basic need to save time. 

Beyond these considerations, however, my 
appeal today involves fundamental values 
which govern our democratic system. When 
confronted with the issue of adopting elec- 
trical voting in the United Nations, the So- 
viet Union fought the proposal. Communists 
believe that the system will strengthen’ the 
representative functions of the General As- 
sembly and reduce the anonymity of, unre- 
corded votes, an anonymity which allows the 
Soviet Union and its satellites some degree of 
protection from public censure. 
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Electrical voting, as I have tried to show, 
will inspire each Member of Congress to be 
more deliberate, more involyed in floor de- 
bates and voting, and more conscious of the 
full import and significance of his vote. 

Electrical voting will contribute to more re- 
sponsible and more representative decision- 


It will save millions of dollars. 

it will afford every citizen of this country 
an opportunity to examine our voting records 
and judge us accordingly. 

The historic achievement of the House of 
Representatives as a democratic institution is 
its capacity to reflect the views of the country 
accurately, rapidly, and responsibly, as well 
as the willingness of its Members to submit 
to the closest scrutiny by the people. My re- 
quest today proceeds from this basic charac- 
ter of the House. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

STATEMENT OF Hon. WINFIELD K. DENTON, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE 

STATE OF INDIANA 


Representative DENTON, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, I can truly say 
that I am happy to appear before you today 
to express my views concerning the orga- 
nization of Congress. As my testimony will 
all be geared toward a speeding up of cer- 
tain legislative procedures and with the 
ultimate goal of conserving the most valu- 
able time of the Members of Congress, I shall 
continue that goal by making this address as 
brief as possible. 

Although there are many Members of Con- 
gress who have been here much longer than 
I, I feel that I have been here iong enough 
to use personal expereince as one criterion 
for my recommendations to this commit- 
tee, which are— 

(1) That automatic vote recording and 
tabulating machines be installed in the 
House of Representatives; and 

(2) That Congress enact a law calling for 
the primary election of all Members of Con- 
gress to take place on the same day. 

I have introduced legislation which would 
accomplish both these things. 

Let me substantiate my stand in this way: 
I am sure that you all have realized that the 
legislative process is taking longer and 
longer, and that you have more and more 
mail to answer, and that committee hear- 
ings are taking more and more time. I think 
the last two elections we had demonstrated 
that we had to campaign when we ought to 
haye been in Congress. It is very hard to 
campaign, because you cannot set up meet- 
ings. You felt like you were acting surrep- 
titiously in getting out to campaign, and 
people might say: “Why are you campaign- 
ing when you ought to be in Congress?” On 
the other hand, the man you are running 
against is out campaigning for a whole year. 
That means that the Members of Congress 
have about 2 or 3 or 4 weeks in which to 
campaign, and your opponent has a full 
year, which is not very fair, 

And then our committee meetings take 
longer and longer. We have problems with 
our constituents—we have many more prob- 
lems with constituents thah we used to haye, 

And the newspapers say a good deal about 
our traveling, but I feel that on the two 
committees that I am a member of, it is ab- 
solutely impossible to perform miy duties of 
these committees unless I travel more than 
I did before. 

Is there any one of you who would not 
welcome more time to take care of your busi- 
ness? I know that I certainly. would like to 
have a 28- or 30-hour day in order that I 
could spend more time on the various func- 
tions to which I must tend. I think I must 
have at least 20 visitors who come into my 
Office eyery day. That is a great many more 
than it was when I first came here. 

Well, let’s look at what we do. During this 
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session of Congress, so far, there have been 
236 rolicalls in the House of Representatives. 
And we can anticipate some 250 to 300 before 
the session is over. At any rate, of the 236 
rolicalls, 117 were votes on pending legisla- 
tion and 119 were quorum calls. Taking a 
figure which I feel is conservative I assigned 
a time consumption of 45 minutes for each 
vote and 30 minutes for each quorum call. 
The total amount of time spent on these 
calls was more than 147 hours. 

Now, if we were using 20th century 
methods of automatic vote recording and 
tabulation, the actual time consumed could 
have been cut to approximately 4 hours in- 
stead of 147 hours. 

Now, I know that one of the excuses given 
for not having automatic equipment in the 
House is that the calling of the roll gives 
Members time to get from their office, or 
wherever else they might be, to the floor. 
When I first came to Washington, I remem- 
ber they said they did not want to have vot- 
ing machines, because a man could be any 
place in Washington and, leaving when the 
rolicall started, he could get there in time. 
They could not do that with the traffic condi- 
tions as they are today. I know that I have 
tried that, and I know that it Just does not 
work, 

At any rate, we could allot a 15-minute 
waiting period between the time a vote is 
called for and the actual recording of the 
vote, or pushing of the buttons. If that were 
the case, I am sure that we could all get to 
the floor from our offices or from committee 
rooms. Now, if that had been the standard 
procedure during the session so far the total 
time consumed in those 236 rollcalls would 
still have been less than 80 hours. 

Gentlemen, could you have used an addi- 
tional 68 hours in your office or committee 
rooms this year? I get the 68 hours by taking 
15 minutes off and giving you time to get 
there. I know that I could have used the 68 
hours. Do you realize that that is, in terms of 
a 5-day workweek, better than a week and a 
half of 8-hour days? Or a full 14 days of nor- 
mal House activity of approximately 5-hour 
sessions. This means about 3 weeks, or per- 
haps closer to 1 month that could be saved. 
I say to you that the time has come for us 
to take some action. In this complex world 
we live in today we cannot afford the luxury 
of leisurely calling the roll any longer. Time 
is too important and we should be putting 
it to better use. 

Now, there is one more important aspect 
of automatic vote recording versus the roll- 
Call method, And that is the impression we 
are making on the public. i 

Many of you will recall the days years 
ago when it was unusual to find visitors in 
the galleries. Today there is hardly a day 
but which there are more visitors than the 
galleries can hold. I hate to go past the gal- 
leries to One of my committee meetings 
which is right in back of the galleries. It 
is hard to get through, because so many 
people are waiting to get into she galleries 
of the House of Representatives. 

And I honestly believe we are creating a 
bad impression on our constituents through 
the slow, time-consuming rolicalls and the 
impression of utter confusion that reigns at 
such times. I noticed yesterday—I thought 
about this—that the galleries were full, peo- 
ple were waiting to get in. The rollcall was 
going on, the Members were all walking 
around, and it was taking time and wasting 
time. I believe that the quick, efficient meth- 
of of automatic vote recording would give 
the impression of an alert, modern, and capa- 
ble body. That is the type of impression I 
think we should give. After all, we don’t go 
back home to campaign in a horse and buggy; 
why use antiquated methods here? 

Currently, automatic voting machinery is 
in use in the legislatures of more than 20 
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of our States. We have them in Indiana. Mr. 
Chairman, I served in the legislature some 
years ago, and I always had a bill in to have 
yoting machines put in the legislature. We 
never had them while I was there. They 
have them now, and they tell me that they 
would not be without them today. I am sure 
if you put them in the House that you 
would never be without them. You would be 
as pleased with them as our State legislature 
is in the State of Indiana. 

Surely visitors who have seen a State 
legislature and the efficient appearance given 
them through the use of these machines must 
be taken aback when they see the antiquated 
rolicall method being used here. And I 
imagine that at some time or other many of 
you have had errors made in your vote 
through the rolicall method. The automatic 
method, gentlemen, is completely accurate. 
And we should keep in mind, too, that of all 
States that have adopted these machines, 
none has abandoned them; again attesting 
to their efficiency. 

A final point about voting machines, is 
that they would undoubtedly, through sav- 
ing time, cut some of the extraneous costs of 
running the Congress and thereby save some 
money. I mean that while Congress is not.in 
session, it does not cost as much as when it 
is in session, and by voting machines so far 
this year we would have saved 3 weeks’ time, 
and probably before we get through it will 
be a whole month's time. 

Now the other point I want to make is the 
waste of time caused by various States hold- 
ing their primary elections on different days. 
There are some 30 different dates on which 
primary elections are held. By tradition and 
by consent, there are no rolicalls held on 
these days so that Members who must be 
absent to vote or to campaign will not be 
penalized. Normally, the day prior to such 
an election, and often the day following, are 
lost because of travel time. 

Again, gentlemen, that is at least 31 valu- 
able days lost to Congress; that is, in an 
election year. i 

Time which we could well put to good use, 
either to deliberate. more fully matters be- 
fore us, or to handle on the same day, we 
would lose at a maximum only.3 days every 
other year. I have been told that it was not 
within the constitutional power of the Con- 
gress to do this. I have looked up the law, and 
I have very little doubt that we have that 
right constitutionally. It is within the consti- 
tutional powers of Congress to set such a pri- 
mary voting date and I urge that this com- 
mittee recommend such action. 

The authority is given in section 4 of 
article I of the Constitution which provides 
as follows: 

“The Times, Places and Manner of Holding 
Elections for Senators,and Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the Legis- 
lature thereof; but the Congress may at any 
time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to Places of chusing Senators.” 

Pursuant to the authority granted in the 
foregoing provision of the Constitution, Con- 
gress adopted the following provision found 
in the United States Code, title 2, section 7: 

“The Tuesday nezt after the Ist Monday 
in November, in every even numbered year, is 
established as the day for the election, in each 
of the States, of Representatives to the Con- 
gress commencing on the 3d day of January 
next thereafter. This section shall not apply 
to any State that has not yet changed its 
days of election, and whose constitution 
must be amended in order to effect a change 
in the day of the election of State officers in 
said State. [Italics supplied.]” 

Through the Constitution, Congress has 
decided that the general election will be held 
on a certain day. You can see how bad that 
would be if we did have general elections held 
on different days. Congress has taken care of 
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that. Do they not have the same power in 
primary elections? I do not think there is any 
doubt about it. In the Newberry case, with 
which most of you are familiar, the Supreme 
Court so» held, that this power did not ex- 
tend to the Congress, and then a case came 
up from Louisiana, and the Court held that 
it did, 

In United States v, Classic (313 U.S. 299), 
at page 1038 of the 61 Supreme Court Re- 
porter, the Court held that primary elections 
were elections within the foregoing provision 
of the Constitution—it is a very lengthy dis- 
cussion, but it is summed up this way: 

“For we think that the authority of Con- 
gress, given by section 4, includes the author- 
ity to regulate primary elections when, as in 
this case, they are a step in the exercise by 
the people of their choice of representatives 
in Congress.” : 

Gentlemen, as I said in the beginning, I 
want to conserve the time of the Members 
of Congress, so I shall go no further at this 
time. However, I will gladly answer any ques- 
tions which you may wish to pose. 

Cochairman Mappen. Thank you, Con- 
gressman Denton, for your fine and concise 
statement. It will make, I am sure, a major 
contribution toward not only streamlining 
and consolidating the operations of the Con- 
gress, but it would be a great step in econ- 
omy, too, so far as the cost of operating Con- 
gress is concerned. My figures indicate we 
waste a great deal of time.on quorum calls 
and rollcalls—almost 70 days on rolicalls 
alone. Am I correct? 

Representative Denton. I think you are. I 
think you had it very conservatively. Of 
course, I have only figured about—well, 7 
months. Of course, that year we ran 12 
months; I think that is about right. You 
would have saved nearly 2 months that year, 
and in an average year you could save at 
least a month. 

Cochairman Mappen. Of course, the situa- 
tion that you mentioned that the Members 
would object on account of the fact that they 
would have to come from their offices or com- 
mittee rooms to answer a rollcall or a quorum 
call. Could there be some method worked out 
whereby the Members could get a warning 
call by a bell ringing—ringing the bell for 
5 minutes before the possible rollcall? 

Representative Denton. I thought 15 min- 
utes ought to be enough time for them to 
get over here, I noticed this morning that 
I came from my office in the Rayburn Build- 
ing in less than 15 minutes. I left a quarter 
to 10, and I was here just a little before 10 
o'clock. 

Representative HECHLER. You have a sub- 
way. . 

Representative Denton. I think we ough’ 
to install the subways for the other buildings. 
I think that would be another help in speed- 
ing up matters. That does save some time. 

I think that if you did put in voting ma- 
chines, that you should put in subways to 
the other two bulidings. 

Cochairman Mappen. In connection with 
your recommendations on mod- 
ern electrical equipment for quorum and 
roll calls, of course, I think the majority of 
the Congress would be happy to have that, 
and some solution can be worked out on that 
problém. A great number of the witnesses 
who have been before this committee have 
stated that there is a need for a change in 
congressional procedures. 

Representative DENTON. Yes. 

Cochairman MADDEN. Now, we haye practi- 
cally just taken office when we are only a 
year from our next primary. 

Representative DENTON, Yes. 


Additionally, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the report of the Clerk of the 
House on electronic voting, dated April 1, 
1969. 
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fA report prepard by the Clerk of the House 
for the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration] 
ELECTRONIC VOTING FoR U.S, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


In a continuing effort to find ways of in- 
creasing the efficiency and improving those 
systems and procedures now existing in the 
House, research has been conducted to pro- 
vide an automated approach to Member 
voting in the House’ Chamber. The purpose 
of this report is to provide a complete orien- 
tation of the various approaches and concepts 
related to electronic voting and offer a rec- 
ommendation for implementation. 


I, Steps taken by the Office of the Clerk 


The problem of electronic voting has been 
intermittently looked at for over a year and 
a half. At given opportunities, members of 
the Clerk’s staff have visited several State 
Capitols and viewed those systems in the 
State legislatures. The systems operating in 
State legislatures are not electronic but 
electrical-mechanical and were found to be 
limited and outdated. Many of them have 
been in operation, without modification, for 
over a quarter of a century. 

The House should have a modern system 
that meets not only the voting needs, but 
all other unique requirements related to 
Floor activity. 

To attain this goal, we have solicited Re- 
quests for Proposals (RFP) to the computer 
and electronics industry, to provide us with 
a realistic approach to a modern system of 
electronic voting consistent with the present 
and future needs of the House, without any, 
or a minimum degradation of the aesthetic 
environmental and traditional dignity of the 
House Chamber. A copy of the RFP is at- 
tached as enclosure No. 1. 

For the past several weeks, we have re- 
viewed the proposals submitted by indus- 
try. The results of this review are contained 
in this report. 

II. Major points. to consider 


Before a definite approach to electronic 
voting is determined and a particular vendor 
is given the contract, a decision must be 
made with regard to the following procedural 
points: 

A, Roll Call—(Alphabetical calling of 
names) The continuation of @ roll call to 
take a vote or quorum and using an elec- 
tronic system of recording the vote, will offer 
some advantages-such as instant yerification 
with displays, computer interface for quick 
retrieval and analysis, error reduction, but it 
will not reduce the voting time. 

B. Simultaneous Vote—All Members pres- 
ent in the Chamber voting from individual 
voting stations will provide all the benefits 
of an automated system in addition to sav- 
ing a substantial amount of time. With this 
approach the vote can be taken in three 
minutes rather than thirty. 

C. Time Limit Vote—A compromise to A 
and B above would be the allowance of time, 
say 15 or 20 minutes, from the time the belis 
ring to the close of the vote. This approach 
will provide all the benefits of automation 
and reduce somewhat the time it takes pres- 
ently to take a vote. 

Note: B and C would require a change in 
the Rules. 

D. Type of Display—With reference to the 
display of Members names and vote condi- 
tion, there are two approaches, full and par- 
tial. A full display is one in which all 435 
Members names are permanently fixed in the 
Chamber. A partial display is one that dis- 
plays only 8 to 10 Members at any given 
time. That is, as a Member votes, his name 
and vote condition appear for a short time 
and “crawl” off the display as other Members 
names appear and vote. More detail will be 
given below. Consideration of A, B, and C 
above, will influence the type of display 
desired. 
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III. Major components of an electronic voting 
system 

A. Input: 

With a Roll Cail—Should the vote be taken 
by calling the roll, the Clerk will input all 
vote conditions (yeas and nays and presents 
for quorum calls) into a single console or 
input terminal, As a Member calls out his 
vote, the Clerk will press his name and a yea 
or nay to record that Member's vote. The 
Clerk’s action of inputting the yea or nay 
automatically results in the Member’s name 
and vote condition to appear on a display, be 
stored in a computer or on machine readable 
media, appear on a hard copy for permanent 
record, and changes the running total of 
yeas and nays appearing on the display. 

This console must be simple to operate in 
order to quickly respond to any vote changes, 
late yoters and ‘above all, eliminate to the 
maximum, the possibility of error. 

It must have the capability to’ input all 
the statistics of the bill, such as the bill num- 
ber, sponsor, short title and amendments. 

A disadvantage of this type of input in 
addition to its being time consuming, jis that 
we still have to rely on the Clerk's hearing 
the Member's response so it will be recorded 
properly. Of course, with an electronic voting 
system the Member can verify his vote in- 
stantly by viewing the display and bringing 
any corrections to the attention of the Clerk. 

B. Simultaneous and. Time. Limit. Vote— 
Two general approaches are individual voting 
Stations and voting stations strategically lo- 
cated throughout the Chamber. ; 

1. Individual voting stations could be: A 
three button “pad” fixed to each seat with 
the Member having to use a key or “person- 
alized credit card”, to open his station. The 
three buttons would be yea, nay pand present. 
When a button is depressed,.it could illumi- 
nate in perhaps green (y), red (n), and white 
(p). If it is not desirable_to. carry a key or 
“credit card”, all ‘the voting stations could 
be opened and closed by amain switch at the 
Speaker's rostrum. This approach will require 
assigned seats. for Members while voting. 

2. Strategically. located voting stations 
would be: “Touch-Tone” pads similar to the 
one on your telephone. Each Member would 
be assigned a three digit code by pressing 
those three digits on the pad then pressing 
yea, nay, or “zero” for present. The computer 
would identify the Member by his three digit 
code and record his vote. 

The. use of a station that accepts a specif- 
ically coded card by which; the computer 
could identify the Member and record his 
vote. In this case, the Member would put in 
his card and press the button marked yea, 
nay, or present. Assigned seats would not be 
necessary with this input approach. 

In either approach, when a Member presses 
a button to vote, that vote is automatically 
displayed next to his name in the Chamber, 
it is stored in the computer or on machine 
readable media, for retrieval and analysis, put 
on & hard copy for permanent record and the 
vote totals on the display boards are adjusted 
accordingly. 

Vote security should be a consideration 
when studying an input approach. 

C. Output—Output is broken down into 
three areas, display, hard copy, and computer 
storage, 

1. Display—The purpose of a display is to 
insure the accuracy of vote recording by pro- 
viding a real time visual check of the Clerk’s 
input or that of the individual Member's 
vote input. 

In addition, it provides descriptive infor- 
mation such as bill number, sponsor, short 
title, and the dynamic status of the vote to 
the Members, the press and others. 

The types of displays are as follows: 

a. Scoreboard—All 435 names appearing on 
at least eight large fixed panels on the east 
and west walls of the Gallery. This is the 
most difficult problem involved in a system. 
The displays should not upset the decor of 
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the Chamber and should be so designed as 
to blend in with it. 

The scoreboard uses 4 inch letters having 
the Member’s names in three columns in 
each of four panels in the Gallery. Next to 
each Member’s name will appear the condi- 
tion of his vote, yea, nay, or present. These 
conditions can be in green (y), red (n), or 
white (p). Due to the large number of Mem- 
bers, the names would have to be split into 
Democrats on one side (Republican side) >of 
the Chamber, and Republicans on the other 
(Democratic side), to insure adequate vis- 
ibility with existing distances. 

The scoreboard display is applicable for 
roll call yoting or simultaneous voting. 

A second and separate display is required 
with the scoreboard display to show the sta- 
tistical data. 

The balance of displays covered are par- 
tial displays. That is, they show only eight 
to ten Members names at any given time. 
Utilizing a crawl” effect, as a new name ap- 
pears on the bottom line, all the other names 
move up, while the top name disappears. 
One part of the display contains the statis- 
tical data while the other part shows the 
names and vote conditions, 

This approach is not very practical when 
used with a simultaneous yote, and is some- 
what limited for roll call votes, 

b. Window flaps—Panels containing rows 
and columns of windows, The letters are 
formed by “flaps” in these windows, which 
are computer generated. 

c..Electro-magnetic light reflecting—The 
letters are formed by small refiector discs. 
When power is applied to a disc, its reflector 
side spins outward, The computer generates 
the proper discs to form the letters, 

Visibility on both b and c is good, but the 
panels that contain them are not very attrac- 
tive and would require a cover while not in 
use. 
d. Cathode Ray Tube (CRT)—A CRT is 
similar to a TV screen. All the information 
appears on the screens which would be 
strategically placed throughout the Chamber. 
In addition, the installation of a number of 
TV monitors throughout the Chamber would 
depreciate the decor of the room. 

e: Large Screen—A large screen on each of 
the north and south walls-using high quality 
front throw projectors located in the attic 
of the Chamber. The quality of the letters is 
excellent even in a lighted room. All fixed and 
dynamic data would be projected on the 
screen. 

Advantages of this system are that amend- 
ments to bills on the Floor could be typed 
into the Clerk's console'and projected on the 
screen. The projectors can accept video from 
off the air, a-TV camera or video tape recorder 
to Project any picture material desired-on the 

oor, 

2. Hard Copy—Permanent record of the 
vote, individual and total, will be made on a 
hard copy off a teleprinter, pre-printed 
punches paper or photo electric recorder, im- 
mediately after the vote is closed; 

3. Computer Storage—The voting results 
would be stored in the computer for retrieval 
at anytime. This voting information can be 
analysed to provide any breakdown needed 
such as individual total vote, geographic 
totals, type of legislation totals and others. 

D. Computer/Special Electronics—Make up 
the heart of the system. 

IV. Manufacturers 


The Clerk has on file a list of vendors with 

a Summary of their approach and costs. 
V. Cost 

The costs of the system proposals range 

from $81,000.00 to $600,000.00. 
VI. Recommendation 

The importance of procuring the highest 
quality system which meets all our present 
needs and those anticipated needs of tomor- 
row, cannot be overstressed. A system with 
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optimum reliability, simplicity of operation 
and conformity to the aesthetic and tradi- 
tional environment of the Chamber is neces- 
sary. 

x is therefore recommended that a system 
be installed with individual voting stations 
for each Member, a full display board con- 
taining all names, a projector and sereen dis- 
play system for statistical data, running 
totals'and the capability to display amend- 
ments immediately and a CRT input for the 


Clerk. 
It is further recommended that- a CRT, 


driven by the system, be placed in the offices 
of the Speaker, the Majority and Minority 
Leaders, the Whips, the Parliamentarian, 
the Clerk of the House, and others, as desired, 
This will allow these offices to follow closely 
all activities of the Floor from their offices 
and allow the Clerk, who would be respon- 
sible for the system, to monitor the condi- 
tion of the system: 

Although this approach involves more than 
one vendor, it is recommended that only one 
contractor be responsible for the installa- 
tion of the whole system. 

If this approach 4s acceptable, it is recom- 
mended that a small pilot system be built 
and demonstrated to the Committee. The 
pilot system should include a typical voting 
station and a display module. Also, the Com- 
mittee should see a demonstration of the 
projector-screen system. 

Adequate time should ‘be allowed from 
award of contract to completion of the proj- 
ect to insure long dependable performance. 
A minimum of nine months should be con- 
sidered. 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to my colleague 
from California: 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to commend the gentleman 
from California, and to associate myself 
with his remarks, and to urge that this 
very important amendment be adopted. 

The most vital single thing that any of 
us in this Congress need is time. This is 
going to free time for us to do the other 
important’ matters and the other impor- 
tant duties we have as Members of the 
Congress. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I thank the gentleman 
for his support. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr, Chair- 
man, I have great sympathy with what 
the gentleman is attempting, to do here, 
but.there is one aspect of this amend- 
ment which is not made clear. It is my 
understanding of the language of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
that the only way a record vote could be 
taken if ‘the language of the gentleman 
is adopted would be by electronic means. 

What would you do if the electronic 
device broke down? 

First of all, is this true, and if so, what 
is the remedy if the electronic device 
should break down? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I think the same pro- 
cedure as we followed in the State leg- 
islature; we ask unanimous consent to 
manually record it in the-record. That is 
all we do. I mean, this happens all the 
time. You do not have a deadlock. If you 
want to write in an amendment as we 
did in the White amendment. to the 
Smith amendment, of course we could do 
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that. I do not believe it is required, but 
certainly it would not deadlock the 
House. We could proceed under the 
manual method. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. In a further 
colloquy on this question of the voting 
machine breaking down, I have had a 
conversation with the gentleman from 
New Jersey—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

(On request of Mr. WaGcONNER, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. LEGGETT was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. If the gentle- 
man will ‘yield further, in a discussion 
with the gentleman from New Jersey on 
this very issue, he raised a very interest- 
ing point, and I would like to submit it 
to you. 

If the vote is taken; or is going to be 
taken, and the machine breaks down, the 
gentleman says the remedy for that is 
to ask unanimous consent to suspend the 
rules and take the vote in another 
fashion.- 

Suppose it is a vote that I do not agree 
with and I object. The only thing you 
can then do is to agree that the rules 
be ‘suspended. But you could not vote on 
that because the device does not work. 
What would you do under those cir- 
cumstances? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I think probably 40 of 
the legislatures in the States that have 
automatice or mechanical or electrical 
machines in effect have been able, as 
you are going to have on this, they have 
been able to handle that particular 
situation. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. If the gentle- 
man will yield for one comment, Iam not 
so much worried about the machine as 
I am about the provision of the language. 
I am very much in sympathy with it. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Certainly, if the 
gentleman has a perfecting amendment 
that would accommodate, I would be 
pleased to accept it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL,; Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEGGETT. I yield’to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have listened intently to the argument 
and the gentleman has presented a very 
persuasive case for electronic voting. 

I am the ranking member on ‘the sub- 
committee dealing with special House 
administration, and I can assure the 
gentleman that the House Administra- 
tion Subcommittee has been working on 
this diligently. 

We.have had a staff that has probably 
spent several thousand man-hours in 
studying it already. 

We have had a committee visit Cali- 
fornia particularly and other places to 
visit electronic voting. 

So there is no question about our de- 
sire and our interest. But we also recog- 
nize the very serious problem you have 
here, and the fact that we have a larger 
number, and also some special problems. 
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Already it is going to limit time. Your 
amendment will be impractical because 
I think you have changed the word 
“may” to “shall”—and the date to next 
January; is that right? 

Mr. LEGGETT. No; a year from Janu- 
ary—18 months, 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. That sounds a 
little more practical and even then that 
might stymie us but not too much. But 
I just want to assure the gentleman that 
the subcommittee is working on this 
and we are going to bring something here 
just as soon as we can. 

Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I urge Members to vote for 
this amendment because I feel that if 
we do not mandate electronic voting, 
we are never going to get it. It is being 
studied. It was being studied last year. 
It was being studied the year before. It 
was being studied long before I was born. 
I think it has been studied to death. 

I served in the California State Legis- 
lature for 8 years. I do not think our 
voting machine ever broke down more 
than once or twice and when it did it was 
for 15 or 20 minutes, because it got over- 
heated. That voting machine was put in 
there when I was about 12 years old. 
It. is a very good voting machine. 

Those Members who have served in a 
legislative body of that type know that 
in one morning of voting there can be 
about 20 or 30 votes because the voting 
is on a lot of small bills. But here, if we 
have two or three votes in a day, it is a 
big issue. Sometimes we may go a week 
without a vote. 

If the technology is not here, then what 
has happened to technology? We have 
a man on the moon. We have the SST’s 
and we have all of these things. Can we 
not put a little board on the wall here? 
Can we not have a little box here where 
we can vote “yes” or “no” or “present’’? 

I think the technology is available and 
I feel that if we do not do something 
about it now and say that’in 18 months 
we shall haye electronic voting, it is go- 
ing to be 18 years, and maybe 20 years, 
and maybe 50 years before we ever get 
around to doing it again. 

I am glad that the committee went to 
California and studied the problem. 
They could ‘have asked about 10 of us 
who served in that legislature for our 
advice and experience, because we have 
used the system. 

I think the only way. is to really man- 
date, this and vote for the Leggett 
amendment so that wehave a target date 
of 18 months, and we can put everything 
in, and we can worry about the esthetics 
and everything else. But in 18 months 
we can have electronic voting. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge an “aye” vote 
on the amendment. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will-the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I 
support, what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia is saying. I think the only way 
that this can be attained is to do it and 
to mandate it. I, therefore, plan to sup- 
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port the Leggett amendment. I have 
been officially informed that 37 out of 
the 50 State legislatures now have elec- 
tronie voting. I repeat, can we not in 
Congress be at least as up to date as 37 
out of the 50 State legislatures? I think 
we can do it. I hope the, Leggett amend- 
ment is supported and adopted. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. I merely wish to sup- 
port. the comments of the gentleman 
from California on the Leggett amend- 
ment. The gentleman spoke of the mem- 
bers of the committee having gone to 
California to study the equipment there. 
I point out that we have electronic 
voting in Annapolis and it works per- 
fectly. I hope the amendment will be 
adopted. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES, I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank the 
gentleman. Is it the gentleman’s under- 
standing that the 18-month time pre- 
scribed by the Leggett amendment to the 
McClory amendment would preclude an 
earlier installation than 18 months? Is 
there a technological barrier? 

Mr. REES. I believe the Leggett 
amendment states “shall be installed” by 
X date, and X date would be the be- 
ginning of the second session of the next 
Congress. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Perhaps the point about 
which I shall speak has been covered 
before. I observe that the McClory 
amendment, as proposed to be amended, 
states in essence that the negatives and 
the affirmatives shall be recorded, and 
those voting “present.” We presently 
have a system whereby those present can 
also be recorded. We have a negative 
vote, an affirmative vote, and we have a 
category of “present,” not “or.” I wanted 
to point out that deficiency in the lan- 
guage. 

Mr. REES. There may be minor de- 
ficiencies. Remember that these are 
amendments to the House Rules. If we 
find a deficiency in the House Rules, we 
can bring a resolution before the Rules 
Committee and have it on the floor prac- 
tically the same day. 

Mr. WHITE. All you would do would 
be to place those who wanted to be re- 
corded as “présent” among those also re- 
corded? 

Mr. REES. Yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that anyone 
who has been around here for awhile will 
realize that what the gentleman who just 
preceded me says we can do cannot be 
done, or else we would not have this 
proposed reform package of rules here 
ing under the circumstances that we 

Q. 
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Let us get one thing in proper per- 
spective. Nobody has been studying, ex- 
cept in the 91st Congress, anything.hav- 
ing to do with an electronic voting 
device. 

Let us get some other things in proper 
perspective. All the voting devices which 
exist in every one of the State legisla- 
tures are either electrical or mechanical. 
None of them are electronic. The Com- 
mittee has been working just in the 91st 
Congress. 

What we have just done in the pre- 
vious amendment was to adopt an 
amendment which provides a record 
vote, utilizing either of two alternative 
methods in recording teller votes in the 
Committee of the Whole. What we are 
talking about now has nothing whatever 
to do with the functions of the House 
in the Committee of the Whole. What 
we are talking about now has to do with 
the operation of the House and the re- 
cording of votes when we are in the 
Whole House out of Committee. 

Let us devise something that can work 
in both places, Let us meld the two. Let 
us have a little bit of opportunity to 
provide something that will work in the 
Committee of the Whole and in the 
Whole House. Do not be swayed by the 
fallacious argument that you can go to 
the Rules Committee and bring back a 
rules change almost the same day. You 
know it cannot be done. It never has 
been done and it never will be done. The 
Committee on House Administration has 
been working just in this Congress. The 
Committee on House Administration is 
going to bring back some proposals, 
some recommendations to this Congress. 

I want to tell you what we found out. 
I did not go, but some of the committee 
wens to California and to Washington 
State. They told me that the legislators 
out there told them that there was more 
hanky-panky with the voting devices out 
there than we have with our system. 
There are two criticisms of what we are 
doing: We use too much time, and some- 
times there is some hanky-panky. You 
cannot eliminate either problem but you 
can reduce them to a minimum. 

We have to be practical. We have to 
think about a system that will work. We 
must be realistic. 

How many Democrats are in the House 
of Representatives today? It was 244, I 
believe—before we lost our esteemed col- 
league from Ohio, tragically enough, last 
night. 

How many seats are there on this side 
of the aisle? There are 224. And there are 
224 over there. 

What sort of system will we use? We 
do not have assigned seats so we cannot 
have individual stations. We will, develop 
one that will work, after we give it proper 
study? We have a mandate from the 
Congress, I believe, to provide a recom- 
mendation. We can proceed to do it 
under the language of the McClory 
amendment. We can dovetail that with 
what was proposed and adopted here 
today in the O'Neill of Massachusetts- 
Gubser amendment. 

If the Members want something that 
will work, and will be better for this 
Congress, just give us an opportunity to 
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put it all together. I suggest it would be 
far better for us today to reject the Leg- 
gett substitute for the McClory amend- 
ment and to go ahead with the McClory 
amendment, and let us proceed, in due 
time and with haste. 

Mr. ROBERTS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas, 

Mr. ROBERTS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. The proposer of the amend- 
ment stated that it would give 15 min- 
utes’ time, and it would take 2 or 3 min- 
utes to get the total. That is 18 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, Let me say that 
there is nothing in the amendment 
which has to do with time. 

Mr. ROBERTS. It takes 27 minutes 
now. That means at the most it would 
save 9 minutes. On 100 votes, saving 9 
minutes for each, that is 900 minutes a 
year, at a cost of $200 million. I believe 
we could wait until we can get a machine 
to do the job. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. McCtory) 

Mr. McCLORY. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding -and for his expression of 
support. It seems to me that the gentle- 
man’s argument is very valid. 

Is it not true that if we adopt an elec- 
tronic method of recording votes on roll- 
call votes and quorum calls, we will need 
detailed changes in the rules in order 
to accommodate ourselves to this alter- 
native system that would be developed? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. There is no ques- 
tion about it. Everything we are doing 
here today is going to project some other 
rules changes. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I compliment the gen- 
tleman for the good work he is doing 
with his Mechanical Data Processing 
Subcommittee. I presume the reason why 
we have not gotten through the elec- 
tronic rollcall recommendations is that 
the gentleman has been spending so 
much time with the data processing pro- 
cedures up to now during the 9ist Con- 
gress. 

I am pleased to have the assurance of 
the gentleman that this committee, and 
the subcommittee of which he is chair- 
man, will make recommendations during 
this Congress. With that in mind, I be- 
lieve I will take his assurance. I know he 
is doing good work. He has several sub- 
contracts out now for data processing. 

I rely on that, and I am willing to 
withdraw my amendment to the McClory 
amendment at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, when I rose on the floor 
a moment ago, I asked about changing 
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the wording in the McClory amendment 
from the word ‘‘may” to the word “shall” 
because I was so very much interested in 
bringing about a mandate on electronic 
voting to the House, and I thought that 
language was necessary and important. 

As the debate has developed, a number 
of things did come to my mind, as well 
brought out by the chairman of the sub- 
committee, the gentleman from Loui- 
siana (Mr. WAGGONNER). We have spent 
many, many hours of intense work on the 
question of electronic voting and on the 
question of mechanical voting. We did go 
to California. 

I have seen electronic voting in New 
York State, in the Empire State. About 
4 years ago in New York State we in- 
stalled an electronic voting system. 

I can tell the Members something they 
do not know. It has not been working. It 
is not working to this day, because the 
system under which the State uses the 
electronic voting is wrong. I do not be- 
lieve we ought to bog ourselves down 
with a mandated kind of system. 

As to the system in California, the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Rees) 
might be well informed. That system has 
been criticized generally by the members 
of the legislature out there as being a 
means for members to play, as they call 
it, Russian roulette with the results. 

There is a problem because the tote 
board would give individuals an oppor- 
tunity to change their vote back and 
forth and before you knew it votes be- 
gan switching until the Speaker finally 
banged his gavel down. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MILLER of California. So that 
credit will be given where credit is due, 
this system used in the California Legis- 
lature—and I was there 2 years after it 
was installed, preceding Mr. REES by a 
few years—was adopted from the system 
invented and installed in the Virginia 
Legislature. 

Mr. PODELL. I thank the gentleman 
from California. 

I would like to say this, and then I 
willbe glad to yield. I think there are a 
number of problems with voting pro- 
cedures, as- we have seen in various 
States of the Union. I do think these 
problems can be and will be overcome: 
I certainly believe, however, that. there 
are many questions such as the length 
of time during which you will be re- 
quired to vote, or the matter of identifi- 
cation of the individual voting, or who 
votes for whom and whose card goes into 
the slot in. the voting system, and so 
forth. So I take the position that the 
amendment introduced by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. McCrory) in its 
present form is the better of the two. I 
think it should be adopted in its present 
state, and if there are any changes, we 
can subsequently do that by amending 
the rules. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I yield to the gentleman 
from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. I re- 
spect the gentleman from New York’s 
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judgment. I would like to ask him this 
question: Is not 18 months enough of a 
period of time to work out any possible 
bugs in this system? That is all the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LEGGETT), does. It 
allows 18 months. It seems to me that is 
certainly a long enough period to work 
out the necessary details in order that 
we have an effective and workable sys- 
tem which we can definitely install 
rather than making this permissive and 
having it lost in the shuffle. 

Mr. PODELL. The amendment offered 
by the gentleman from California pro- 
vides for electronic voting. You may 
have a difference between electronic 
voting as brought out by the gentleman 
from Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER) and 
mechanical voting and electronic voting. 
I have never seen an electronic voting 
system as it is supposedly envisioned and 
in operation as yet with a computer take 
out of the result for an immediate re- 
sult, which we hope to have here. 
Whether or not this is better than the 
voting system or procedures now used 
in many of the States we do not know. 
I think we do require the time. I cer- 
tainly feel we should not be mandated 
by anyone here. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, although we may be 
in favor of electric voting, we cannot 
vote for this amendment this afternoon 
because it has one loophole that has been 
discussed and which must be cleared up. 
One person can prevent the House from 
voting and close the House down at any 
time. If an amendment is to be voted 
upon or a final passage vote is to occur 
and the electronic mechanism breaks 
down, then the only alternative is to ask 
unanimous consent that we vote orally 
or manually. If I thought the amend- 
ment would pass and I were against the 
amendment, I would stand up and ob- 
ject to that unanimous-consent request, 
at which time the chairman of the com- 
mittee would then move that we vote 
manually or orally. That can be voted 
on by a voice vote or a division vote or 
a teller vote. When we just passed an 
amendment for the recording of teller 
votes, Mr. O'NEILL stated under his pro- 
vision that could be and probably will be 
done electronically. So we will be in a 
position of trying to have an electronic 
teller vote on a machine that does not 
work on a motion that we vote manually 
because the electronic machinery is out 
of order. 

Mr. McCLORY. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. McCLORY. If the gentleman is 
talking about my amendment, my 
amendment provides an alternative or 
additional method of recording votes 
on quorum calls and rolleall votes and 
would still leave the existing rule XV 
the way it is in case the Speaker wanted 
to have the rollcall that way. 

It also, of course, leaves us with the 
alternative that we may want to record 
those who want to vote “present” in the 
present form and also with reference to 
pairs under the existing system. So, we 
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are merely providing an additional 
method to the existing system for 
quorum calls and record rollcall votes 
by employing the proposed time-saving 
device of an electronic system for re- 
cording such votes and attendance. 

Mr. HOWARD. If a Member wishes an 
electronic vote and wishes to call for it 
and the mechanism is not working, then 
how is that person to be deprived of hav- 
ing the right to vote the way he wishes— 
not the substantial number that you 
need to rise for that vote? 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, few Members have worked any 
harder than our colleague in the well, 
the gentleman from New Jersey, in im- 
proving the rules of the House. 

I would submit that the issue before 
the House is a very simple one and that 
is this: Do we not want to make it per- 
fectly clear that we will require some 
kind of automatic voting? If that does 
prevail, I am sure we will have no dif- 
ficulty within the time frame spelled out 
in the amendment which goes through 
calendar year 1971 to effect this proce- 
dure. 

Iam sure that collectively we will have 
no difficulty ironing out any wrinkles, 
real or imaginary, in the basic thrust of 
the amendment which is to make it clear, 
first, that this procedure be required for 
the recording of votes; and, second, that 
it be clear that it is done within the time 
frame, to wit, sometime before the begin- 
ning of the second session of the 92d 
Congress. That is the issue before us. 
Whether or not there may or may not be 
some minor inadequacies in the thrust 
of the amendment, I am sure if the 
amendment is adopted this House will 
direct its will sometime during the next 
year and a half to perfect that omission. 

Mr. HOWARD. I will state to the gen- 
tleman from California that should such 
an occasion arise this will come before 
the Rules Committee. Would it be the 
intent of the Rules Committee, if it finds 
itself in this kind of a bind, to have a 
resolution brought before the House so 
that we would not be in a position of one 
person objecting to a unanimous-consent 
request that the Committee would have 
to rise no matter what time of day it is 
or merely whether he was invited down 
to the White House to have his picture 
made for campaign purposes? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield, 
I am not clear as to just what the ques- 
tion is that the gentleman has directed 
to me, > 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes, I yield further to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. I will state 
to the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk) that the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey (Mr. Howard) wants to know that if 
this amendment is adopted requiring 
some kind of mechanical procedure by 
the second session of the 92d Congress, 
and the Rules Committee finds out that 
it is possible for one man to absolutely 
stop the House from voting on a matter, 
would the Rules Committee not bring to 
the floor between now and that time leg- 
islation to deal with that specific prob- 
lem? 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, let me say that I am 
only one member of the Committee on 
Rules. I would assume that if we have 
passed a bill that got us into a trap, Iam 
sure the Rules Committee would take 
action in an effort to correct it. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this time 
to particularly commend those who are 
interested in what the Committee on 
House Administration is working on. We 
have been working diligently not only on 
this question but on a program of data 
processing, information retrieval system 
and an evaluation system. 

The argument presented by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr, LEGGETT) 
was a persuasive argument for the Sys- 
tem and this gives great encouragement 
to the committee. We are just as inter- 
ested in bringing something to this 
House as soon as possible as you are. 

However, we recognize, as has already 
been indicated, that there are special 
problems relating to this situation, and 
whatever we have we want ‘it'to be the 
very best, the most accurate, and the 
most reliable: 

Second, we are working on some other 
matters, as the members of the subcom- 
mittee know, and as the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. PopEtL) knows very well 
because he has been coming to this study 
group with the task force, that would 
be far more valuable to us than even 
electronic voting—although that issue 
has very high priority—in order to prop- 
erly coordinate the program and the 
ideas we have in mind, to properly equip 
the House with information that is 
available to them, but through data 
processing, through evaluation systems 
and retrieval systems, we have got to 
have some ‘time to coordinate a pretty 
big program for the House. 

So I think it may prove to us a handi- 
cap in the interest of objectivity that 
the gentleman wants, and I am glad he 
has agreed to not pursue his amendment. 

But I do want to assure the Commit- 
tee that we are vitally interested, very 
interested, and if the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory) passes, I am sure this will 
quicken the interest of the subcommit- 
tee. And I am quite sure from what I 
know now that we can have the kind 
of installation the gentleman calls for 
without sacrificing too much of the other 
programs we are working on that can 
also benefit the House and the country. 
as we all want to do, I am sure, 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman and the sub- 
committee for their vigorous efforts in 
this field. 

Let me ask the gentleman a question: 
Does the gentleman think the develop- 
ment of a system whereby we could com- 
plete the vote in a 15-minute period is 
out of reason? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. No, I believe not, 
at this point, and I think maybe we can 
even have a shorter time than that. 
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Mr. LEGGETT. Likewise, does the gen- 
tleman believe that an 18-month de- 
velopment period is within reason, or is 
reasonable, and will result in a possible 
installation? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. It is not impossible, 
but then if we should run into special 
problems we might well have to sacrifice 
on certain things, and not be able to 
give you the kind of installation that we 
would want, and that we deserve to have, 
if we had a little more time, if it is 
necessary. 

Mr. LEGGETT. I certainly hope that 
the committee takes early action on this 
matter, however, and further consider- 
ation where necessary. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I can assure every 
Member of the House that the McClory 
amendment will quicken the interests of 
the committee, and spur the committee. 
We are working extra hard, I am sure, 
and hope that we will come up with one 
that is equal to the need here. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman from Iowa, 
and also I want to commend the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. LEGGETT) 
and others who are supporting this posi- 
tion. Because I also hope we can get this 
electronic voting equipment in the earli- 
est possible time. I do feel that the 
amendment that I have offered will be 
an expression on the part of the House in 
support of this principle of electronic 
voting in the full House. 

I am hopeful that we can give this as 
a signal and as an expression of our de- 
sire to adopt this modern system at this 
time inthis bill. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Very briefly, Mr. 
Chairman, two points: 

One, many of us, and many of the 
Members of the House, and probably 
most of them, have been interested in a 
more effective Congress, and this will help 
bring this about, I am sure. But also, 
second, we need to bring prestige back 
to the body. We can do this if we are 
able to take advantage of the tremendous 
collection of information in store for us 
in the Library of Congress that we can- 
not possibly use at this time adequately 
and efficiently, and effectively, because 
we do not have the data processing equip- 
ment to doit. 

So, when this total program is de- 
veloped you will see an involvement 
again of the equity that we envision in 
government, and we will not be domi- 
nated, directed and influenced so much 
by the executive, but more by the facts 
at hand, and what the situation reason- 
ably calls for. I am glad to see this in- 
terest here, and I urge the adoption of 
the MeClory amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
Strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to first compli- 
ment the gentleman from Louisiana, 
(Mr. WAGGONNER) and his committee, be- 
cause I know that they have spent a 
great deal of time studying the whole 
matter of electronic aids for the House 
of Representatives. 
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You hear a lot of talk about electronic 
voting and mechanical voting and other 
kinds of voting. You hear talk of retriev- 
al systems. That may be an unmixed 
blessing. Just imagine if we had a re- 
trieval system and you could retrieve 
some of the speeches that have been 
made here today. What a disaster that 
would be. 

I suppose that there has been more 
misinformation given out in the course 
of the debate on this bill than anything 
I have heard of in the long time I have 
been a Member of the House. 

I do not see him on the floor and I 
hesitate to mention his name. But the 
very distinguished and learned gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. Mayne) got up and 
read a short dissertation, to which inci- 
dentally I did not make a point of order 
and it is in violation of at least two rules 
of the House, if’ you will read it, which 
gave an impression—and it was factu- 
ally correct—but it gave an impression 
that the British Parliament was far 
ahead of us—150 years he said—because 
the British Parliament has had a ré- 
corded teller vote for 150 years. 

Well, that is right. I probably know as 
much about the British Parliament as he 
does. They go into what they call a di- 
vision lobby on both sides—with their 
backs to the press, I guess—and there is 
a record made of who goes into the di- 
vision lobby. That is an improvement on 
our system—or is it? 

There has never been a rolicall vote 
in the history of the British Parliament. 
Nobody has even been able to sit up in 
the gallery and hear the names called 
and hear somebody vote “aye” or “nay.” 
If you cannot recognize the Members 
from the back as they walk into the di- 
vision lobby, you are going to have to 
wait until the next day when the RECORD 
comes out, to find out who voted how. 

Now this body is not perfect, and I am 
the first to admit it. I think there are a 
lot of things we ought to do, to do things 
better. But I am not. sure that one of 
them is playing illuminated bingo with 
a board with a lot of lights on it—where 
people can change their votes—and 
where somebody can pass their key or 
their card or what-have-you to some- 
body else to vote for them when they are 
not here. This is done in my State, I am 
told. Whether that is an improvement 
or not, I do not think we ought to man- 
date it here today: 

You know, I almost had a notion to 
make a point of order. I do not know if 
there are 100 people here or not. But if 
there are, there are not over 102 or 103. 
But I did make it. I did not want you to 
think I was so vain that I wanted a 
quorum here to hear my speech. 

But where are all of the people who 
were desirous of working on this bill? 
Some of you stayed here, as I have done, 
but a lot of them are gone. It is only a 
few minutes until 6 o’clock. Some of ‘the 
very people who were saying we should 
Stay here until midnight I do not see 
around. 

Mr. JACOBS. I am right here. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
be in order. 

Mr. HAYS. You are just one and I said, 
“some of them.” I would like to get in my 
speech the fact duly recorded that the 
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gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss) 
was one of the proponents in favor of 
staying here until midnight and he is 
on the floor—and he is awake. 

But I just think this is a pretty poor 
way to legislate on something as im- 
portant as this. 

I am not on the subcommittee. I am 
not talking for myself. But we have some 
pretty dedicated people on both sides 
on that subcommittee and they are work- 
ing and they are moving. I got a resolu- 
tion through here one day, and let me 
say that, with about 30 Members on the 
floor. 

I offered a resolution to appropriate 
a half million dollars for this committee 
to let contracts and to get under way. 
We got that through without a quorum 
and without. a rollcall vote or anything 
else. But I submit to you, I think I was 
the only one who voted for it. Frankly, 
when they asked for the “ayes” and 
“noes,” nobody voted “no’’—so it carried. 

But I want to say to you that I do 
not think we ought to be sitting here 
this afternoon with about 100 people 
present talking about whether or not we 
are going to use electronic voting equip- 
ment. I think we ought to wait for the 
committee to finish its study. They are 
going to come up with some recommen- 
dations. They have contracts let. They 
will do the job if we give them the 
chance. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I think you have 
been a little bit hard on the Members of 
the House. You have talked about some 
of the Members having gone. But know- 
ing of your great admiration for the 
fourth estate, I wonder why you also 
do not look up in the galleries and com- 
ment on the splendid attendance up 
there. 

Mr. HAYS. I will tell you this. I saw a 
Member here today making a speech who 
was so busy looking at the gallery and 
turning away from the microphone that 
you could not hear what he was saying. 
I am very much aware of how many 
friends I have in the press gallery, and I 
do not really care whether my friends in 
the press gallery are few in number or 
not. They are going to say whatever they 
like to say. What I say is going to be in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and it is not 
going to be revised because I do not do 
that sort of thing. I feel that I can stand 
here and say what I want to say, and if 
the grammer is bad, the fellow who is 
taking it down will correct that, and the 
rest of it can go. I do not want it sent to 
my Office. I will not revise it. It will be in 
the Recorp tomorrow for any of my 
friends, either in the press gallery or on 
the floor who missed it, to read. 

I am asking you again not to adopt 
these amendments tonight. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I hope that 
we might reach some agreement on de- 
bate. I do not desire to cut anyone off. 

Before I make a unanimous consent 
request—and I might say to my friends 
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that you may be seated for a few min- 
utes if you like—this is a question of con- 
siderable importance. I appreciate the 
comments of my colleague and friend 
from Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER), and 
also what the gentleman from Ohio. (Mr, 
Hays), has just said. Basically, they are 
talking about some of the very logic that 
your subcommittee used. in determining 
not to get into some of these subjects at 
that time. 

I might say to anyone who would con- 
sider enlightenment that our subcom- 
mittee did discuss with various people in- 
terested in electronice equipment. this 
whole problem. I wish to express appre- 
ciation to Mr. Wacconner for the fact 
that he had his task force come up and 
meet with our subcommittee and discuss 
with us some of the things that they 
were doing in connection with a study of 
electronic equipment, the progress they 
were making and some of the ideas that 
we had in mind. Because of the work the 
Committee on House Administration was 
doing, particularly the Waggonner sub- 
committee, your subcommittee felt that 
it probably was inappropriate, and not 
timely at the time, to actually attempt 
to amend the rules to make provision for 
electronic voting at this time. 

I find no particular objection to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCtory). As I wn- 
derstand, it makes permissive the use 
when and if the Committee on House 
Administration makes certain recom- 
mendations. I would assume that the 
Committee on Rules would probably 
have to provide for additions to the 
rules, maybe, to fit the occasion, but I 
would have to oppose the amendment of- 
fered by my friend and colleague from 
California because I think it would create 
a situation that could lead to grave con- 
sequences. Therefore, I urge that it be 
voted down. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Leccretr), has already tried 
to withdraw his amendment, which was 
objected to, but I think in fairness to 
him, after the explanation of the Com- 
mittee on House Administration and Mr. 
Wacconner’s explanation, he is satis- 
fied with the progress that is being made. 
Somebody seemed to have misunderstood 
what I said. I said that I was against 
being mandated, which did not mean 
that I was against the permissive amend- 
ment, but I am against being told that 
we have to operate under a deadline, It 
may turn out that we will beat the dead- 
line in the House Administration Com- 
mittee, and if we can come up with a 
foolproof system, we will present it. I 
hope the committee can. Iam not against 
it if we can devise one that will work. But 
I want to be reasonably sure that it will 
work better than what we have now, and 
that the public will really have a better 
opportunity to know than they have now, 
because I still think, with people sitting 
here, saying yes or no, everybody in the 
House checking on them and seeing it is 
the proper person who is responding, it 
is pretty foolproof. 
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Mr. SISK, I thank the gentleman from 
Ohio for his remarks, with which I agree. 
I appreciate the efforts of the gentleman 
from California (Mr, LEGGETT). 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate on the original 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Members will be rec- 
ognized for approximately two-fifths of 
1 minute each. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. Gross). 

Mr. GROSS. Thank you, Mr. Chair- 
man. I yield back that one-fifth of 2 
minutes; 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Hlinois (Mr. Mc- 
CLORY). 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I ap- 
preciate the generous support of the 
Members. While I sponsored this amend- 
ment, it is an amendment which ex- 
presses the views and hopes of a great 
many Members. 

I believe the amendment is an expres- 
sion on the part of a great many Mem- 
bers, and not just the sponsor. By adopt- 
ing this amendment we are giving clear 
evidence to the American public that the 
House of Representatives is determined 
to apply modern systems and techniques 
in the performance of our work as the 
Nation’s lawmakers: Adoption of this 
amendment is, indeed, an historic event 
in the life of this great legislative body. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Idaho (Mr. Mc- 
CLURE). 

Mr. McCLURE. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the McClory amendment 
and in opposition to the Leggett amend- 
ment, and I yield back my remaining 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
HECHLER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I hope that the Leggett 
amendment will be adopted. If not, I 
hope that the McClory amendment will 
receive resounding support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. 
DOWNING). 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition, to both amendments. I do 
not believe we ought to do away with 
the present system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Louisiana (Mr. 
WAGGONNER), 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
simply want to take these 24 seconds to 
express my appreciation to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Leccerr), for 
his understanding of what our Commit- 
tee on House Administration is attempt- 
ing to do to provide an updated system 
of voting. I appreciate his willingness, 
once he gained this understanding, to be 
willing to withdraw his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. .The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT), 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, again I 
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commend the gentleman from Louisiana 
for his good work. I want to renew my re- 
quest once again to withdraw my amend- 
ment. I believe it does very little good at 
this time to lose an amendment of this 
importance. I believe we have a commit- 
ment from the gentleman that we will 
move ahead in the subject area. That was 
my total motivation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

The : The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
JACOBS). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I am very 
grateful for the generous allotment of 
time. 

I might say the reason I objected to 
the unanimous consent request of the 
gentleman from California to withdraw 
his amendment is that the Members of 
the Special Automatic Voting Commit- 
tee who have spoken here have all seemed 
to be against the idea. 

That shakes me just a little bit. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL). 

Mr. SCHWENGEL, Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to say “thank you” for the evidence 
of support the committee now has to 
move forward in this very important 
area. 

For the benefit of the Californians, 
perhaps they would be interested in 
knowing that the firm having one of 
the most responsible contracts and im- 
portant assignments, already granted by 
the committee, is based in California. 
That ought to give some assurance that 
we will do a thorough job. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
FASCELL) . 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the pending amendment. 
I interpret the legislative history to be 
that by this permission granted in the 
rules we support the efforts of the task 
force and of the committee to give us an 
updated voting system and all other sys- 
tems they are now working on for the 
benefit of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Washington 
(Mr. FOLEY). 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the McClory amendment. 
With this amendment and under the 
leadership of the House Administration 
Committee, we are taking a major step in 
modernizing the voting system in the 
House. This joins with the splendid re- 
form taken earlier today through record- 
ing the teller voting system. If this bill 
accomplishes nothing else, it will go down 
in the history of the House as a monu- 
ment to its foresight in meeting the chal- 
lenges of the last third of the 20th cen- 
tury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Florida (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to support the amendment pro- 
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viding for an electronic voting system in 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

My bill, H.R. 397, introduced on the 
first day of the 91st Congress, January 3, 
1969, would provide for a device to record 
and count votes in the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I appeared before the House 
Administration Committee in support of 
the bill last year and I believe it should 
be included in the legislation before the 
House today. 

One of the first bills I introduced when 
I came to Congress in 1949 was a bill for 
electronic voting procedures in the 
House. Having served in the Florida 
House of Representatives prior to World 
War II, I knew from experience that a 
system to mechanically count members’ 
votes was practical, efficient and effec- 
tive. 

I have seen the report of the Clerk of 
the House on electronic voting, and be- 
lieve it is a good report and it has care- 
fully considered all of the problems and 
ramifications of the proposed system. My 
legislation would authorize the recom- 
mendations of the Clerk. 

The chairman of the House Standards 
of Official Conduct Committee, Con- 
gressman MELVIN PRICE of Illinois, urged 
the House Administration Committee to 
approve an error-proof voting system 
for the House of Representatives. I ap- 
plaud this recommendation and believe 
the House should have an electronic vot- 
ing system. 

Voting procedures used now in the 
House of Representatives are, in my 
opinion, antiquated, time consuming, 
and dangerous to our democracy. The 
recent case of irregularity in voting is 
a prime example of the possible threat 
to the continued public confidence and 
veracity of the House of Representatives. 
Mistakes in voting are noted frequently. 
The time of a rollcall lasts from 30 to 45 
minutes. We are playing roulette with 
the most important gift of our democ- 
racy—a Representative’s vote for his 
constituents and his country. 

The space age demands a modern sys- 
tem for recording a Member’s vote, not 
a horse and buggy method that is sub- 
ject to error and misuse of the public 
trust. 

I urge the House to approve an elec- 
tronic voting system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the McClory amendment. 

I quite understand why the gentleman 
from California (Mr. LEGGETT) withdrew 
his amendment under the circumstances, 
but I wish that we were in a position to 
adopt that amendment, because I think 
what this House needs and what is per- 
haps becoming clear today is the pressure 
of time to get this job done. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk), to close debate on the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a 
vote on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCrory). 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY ‘MR. THOMPSON OF 
GEORGIA 
Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
Georgia: On page 39 after line 4 insert: 
“Sec.—. On demand of any one Member 
prior to any record vote on any amendment, 
substitute or amendment thereto, wherein 
Members are individually recorded, there 
shall be distributed, to each Member present, 
a printed copy of the amendment or substi- 
tute being voted upon.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, this is the amendment about 
which I spoke some 2 hours ago when we 
were considering whether we were going 
to have recorded teller votes. In sub- 
stance, what the amendment does is sim- 
ply this: It provides that if there is to be 
a recorded vote, you have some 12 min- 
utes to get over here and vote. During this 
time there will be printed a copy of the 
amendment and when you come through 
the door, rather than asking what is this 
all about because I have not been on the 
House floor and I do not know what is 
going on, and having someone try to tell 
you in one or two words what the com- 
plicated amendment is about, you will in 
effect be handed a copy of it, This is 
done in many State assemblies and sen- 
ates throughout the United States. The 
time needed to print 400 or 450 copies 
is a very short period of time. In fact, 
when. there is an amendment during the 
debate the amendment can be printed 
and be ready for distribution to the 
Members. I say this: While the public 
has a right to know, I think it is also 
clear that we have a right to know what 
we are voting on. This will give us the op- 
portunity to know what we are voting on 
before we actually cast our vote on an 
amendment when it is a recorded teller 
vote. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Chairman, in this day 
of data retrieval and electronic voting 
and many of the other things in which 
we have engaged ourselves today, would 
the gentleman visualize under his 
amendment that one could sit at his desk 
and have a miniature automatic data re- 
trieval system on his desk with a fac- 
simile printed out to show what is under 
consideration before the Congress and 
then push a button yea or nay without 
making a trek to the floor of Congress? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I do not 
know about not making a trek to the 
floor of Congress, but I do know this: 
When I was in the Georgia State Senate 
we had demonstrated an IBM typewriter 
which kept the bill constantly updated. 
The computer was located in California, 
but as an amendment was offered it was 
typed out so that we could see it in sub- 
stance and if someone would add a word 
in the fourth line between the fifth and 
sixth words, it would type it out in that 
order so we would have an understand- 
ing of it. 

I think there is no question in any 
student’s mind but what this is certainly 


Mr. 
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feasible at this time. I would like to point 
out the fact that we are not only in the 
dilemma of trying to enforce teller votes 
on the one hand to make it possible for 
our constituents to know how we voted, 
but on the other hand to make it pos- 
sible for the Members to better under- 
stand what they are voting upon. This is 
a part of the problem. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CELLER. I think there is con- 
siderable efficacy in the amendment be- 
sides the fact that it will enable the 
Members to know the import of the 
amendment. It would be of great merit 
and value to the floor manager of the 
bill and the chairmen who are handling 
it on the floor to know exactly what 
amendments are pending before the 
committee. Ofttimes when you floor 
manage a bill, suddenly an amendment is 
offered and in the excitement that pre- 
vails sometimes in the Committee it is 
very difficult to comprehend and under- 
stand the nuances of the amendment. In 
this way the chairman of the committee 
or a floor manager of the bill will be able 
to understand in advance of what he will 
do with reference to that amendment. If 
the amendment is to be opposed, he will 
then have some ammunition with which 
to oppose it, If the amendment is to be 
adopted in his opinion, he will have suffi- 
cient evidence to explain to the Members 
why the amendment should be adopted. 
In that sense, it would be of great value 
so that amendments, when offered, can 

roperly and maturely be considered. 
erefore, this amendment which has 
been offered by the distinguished gentle- 
man who now has the floor should be 
adopted. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield 
to the gentleman from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the gentleman’s amendment. It 
accomplishes what I intended it to do 
with an amendment of my own earlier 
this afternoon, but it was voted down 
because of the possibility that the pur- 
pose of the amendment then pending 
might be defeated. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman from New Hampshire for 
his contribution. 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I well understand the 
amendment which has been offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia to afford the 
Members a certain amount of time with- 
in which they can vote. The time limita- 
tion in the amendment is 12 minutes. I 
am not so sure that this is the appropri- 
ate amount of time. I can only say to the 
gentleman that we envision, perhaps, 
even a more rapid method of voting in 
certain instances and under perhaps 
certain circumstances on quorum calls 
and so forth. 


However, there is one additional prob- 
lem that does present itself. The gentle- 
man envisions an immediate printout 
every time a Member presses a button 
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whieh would afford that Member im- 
mediate knowledge of the exact result? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
no; my amendment does not envision an 
immediate printout. I was asked whether 
or not something of this sort was within 
the realm of the technology we had 
available to us. 

We had a demonstration, as I men- 
tioned, in the Georgia State Senate 
along this line. What my amendment 
would do would, in effect, be when you 
offer an amendment you would have it 
printed and during the debate it would 
be distributed to the Members—400 or 
500 hundred copies—very, very rapidly 
and printed very rapidly, and we would 
be speaking and voting on a certainty 
and not on what we think may be the 
question involved. 

Mr. PODELL. In other words, the gen- 
tleman is not referring to the results, 
but merely to the actual amendment it- 
self? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. That is 
correct. 

Mr. PODELL. I would like to say that 
I congratulate the gentleman on a very 
wonderful suggestion and recommenda- 
tion and I certainly trust that when our 
computer-retrieval operation is in full 
force and effect such will be the case. 

I certainly envision that this is en- 
tirely possible, but I recommend that the 
gentleman leave this to the discretion of 
the Committee on House Administration, 
who have been doing a tremendous 
amount of work in this area, and we 
hope to come out with perhaps the very 
thing that the gentleman does recom- 
mend. 

As to whether it is possible, in an in- 
stantaneous printout, for 435 Members 
of the House, I do not know. I certainly 
would hope that that would be the case. 
But I would suggest that, rather than 
going into the various problems that 
would be presented, that we leave this 
to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration, so that at the time if the sys- 
tem to be arrived at is not satisfactory 
perhaps we can improve upon it. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with what the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. CELLER) has 
said, and I strongly support the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Georgia. I 
think it makes a lot of sense, and if it 
makes sense I do not see why we should 
not adopt it now, without further delay. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I would appreciate it if 
the gentleman from Georgia would get to 
the microphone, because my objection is 
because I do not understand what the 
language in this amendment said. 

The gentleman showed something to 
me this morning, but I just received a 
copy of this just now, and I have not 
hada chance to study it. 

The gentleman says that on demand of 
any one Member prior to a record vote. 
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Is the gentleman talking about a teller 
record vote that we just passed, or is the 
gentleman talking about a record vote in 
the House on an amendment which we 
have adopted in the Committee of the 
Whole House, and when the Speaker says 
“Is there a separate vote demanded on 
any amendment?” And perhaps an 
amendment has a separate vote de- 
manded, or possibly on two or three 
amendments. Is that what the gentleman 
means, or does the gentleman mean by 
a record vote, a teller vote? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
this is precisely the same wording that 
Ishowed the gentleman earlier. 

It may be that perhaps we should in- 
sert the wording, and I would ask unani- 
mous consent that this be done, that 
when meeting in the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union 
and a record vote is taken, on which in- 
dividual Members are recorded, and re- 
word the amendment to state, if the in- 
dividual Member is recorded on the rec- 
ord vote. 

I do not know whether it applies in 
the House or in the committee, so I would 
like to ask if the gentleman will yield 
for this purpose, and I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that this amendment 
be corrected to apply to the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the modified amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if this 
amendment is read will the gentleman in 
the well lose his time on the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman from Iowa 
that this will not come out of the time 
of the distinguished gentleman from 
California. 

The Clerk will report the modified 
amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, my parlia- 
mentary inquiry is this: If the unani- 
mous consent of the gentleman from 
Georgia does not prove beyond any doubt 
that his amendment would not work if 
is were passed? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Committee will 
be in order. 

The Clerk will re-report the modified 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. THOMPSON), 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, THOMPSON 

OF GEORGIA 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. THompson of 
Georgia: On page 39, after line 4, insert. (a 
new section) : 

“Sec—. When the House is meeting in 
the Committee of the Whole on demand of 
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any one Member prior to any record vote on 
any amendment, substitute or amendment 
thereto, wherein Members are individually 
recorded, there shall be distributed to each 
Member present, a printed copy of the 
amendment or substitute being voted upon. 


Mr, SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, at least that clarifies to some. ex- 
tent what we are talking about. 

This presents one of the problems that 
the subcommittee faced during the-entire 
consideration of this legislation, and that 
was to get the appropriate wording in— 
the if’s, but’s, and’s and commas, colons, 
semicolons, and all of the other neces- 
sary language in order. to write it cor- 
rectly to change the rules of the House. 

Here is an amendment that has just 
been offered. It may be a good thing. But 
the only recorded vote that we actually 
will have in the Committee of the Whole 
will be a recorded vote that we just now 
passed in the Gubser-O'Neill amend- 
ment, That will not be effective until the 
legislation becomes law, if it does, on 
January 1971, unless the Committee on 
Rules acts in some other way prior to 
that time. 

I agree with the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER) that it would be nice 
to have a copy of an amendment. I have 
been facing that problem during the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

I do say in all seriousness, we should 
be careful before starting to add any- 
thing to the rules that has not been 
studied clearly and checked with the ap- 
propriate sources to see if it is written in 
accordance with the rules. 

So I would suggest that this not be 
passed at this particular time. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. HAYS. That is one of the prob- 
lems, as I understand it, that, the Sub- 
committee on Electronic and Mechanical 
Equipment is studying, whether or not 
there is a device available that will take 
an amendment, handwritten or other- 
wise, and make a copy of it and provide 
450 printouts, and how quickly they can 
do it, 

There has been a lot of argument 
around here that they want to speed up 
things. Suppose we find no machine that 
can do this in under 20 minutes? What 
do we do then? Are we going to go in 
recess for 20 minutes while they are 
being printed? 

I think it would be better to leave it 
to Mr. WAGGONNER’s subcommittee to find 
out if this is practical. They want to 
use it if it is rather than to write again 
something in here that we will have to 
live with whether it works or not. 

Mr. SMITH of California. If any one 
Member on any amendment or substi- 
tute amendment thereto wanted to, he 
could keep us all day before we start 
voting on three or four amendments and 
it is not going to help our situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield ? 

Mr: SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I think in connection 
with this amendment, and the way some 
of these amendments are being adopted, 
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we ought to explore the possibility of 
making a copy of the amendment avail- 
able to each Member in his office so he 
would not have to leave his desk and then 
push a button so that he can vote over 
there. That way it would insure that he 
would not ever have to come to the floor 
of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I think that 
can be done electronically. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. f 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. The gen- 
tleman from Louisiana, I believe, the 
chairman of the subcommittee; and I do 
not see him on the floor at present, but 
I do have every confidence that if asked 
he will look into this matter. I, for one, 
resent bitterly as a Representative of 
some 500,000 people that I am calied 
to vote on matters on the floor of the 
House, and when I step in here I do not 
have the time to know what the item is 
and I have to rely on somebody’s verbal 
representation of it. I- want a printed 
copy and, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment with the understanding that the 
committee does have this under con- 
sideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia that his amendment be with- 
drawn? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
REUSS). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a point of 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HAYS. For the purpose of having 
a count, so we will know exactly how 
many Members we are legislating with, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and four Members are 
present, a quorum, 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REUSS 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Reuss: On page 
39, immediately following line 4, insert the 
following and renumber the subsequent sec- 
tions accordingly: 

“SELECTION OF CHAIRMAN OF HOUSE STANDING 
COMMITTEES 

“Sec, 119 Clause 3 of rule X of the rules 
of the House. of Representatives is amended 
to read as follows: 

“3. At the commencement of each Con- 
gress, the House shall elect’as chairman of 
each standing committee one of the Mem- 
bers thereof, who need not be the Member 
with the longest consecutive service on the 
Committee; in the temporary absence of the 
Chairman the Member next in rank in the 
order named in the election of the commit- 
tee, and so on, as often as the case shall 
happen, shall act as chairman; and in case 
of a permanent vacancy in the chairmanship 
of any such committee the House shall elect 
another chairman.’ ™ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin is recognized. 
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Mr. REUSS. Mr; Chairman, we come at 
last to the issue of seniority. The amend- 
ment before us, which is cosponsored by 
Mr. VANIK, Mr. REES, Mr. MACGREGOR, 
and others, would merely take existing 
rule X, which provides that the House 
shall select one member from each stand- 
ing committee to be the committee chair- 
man, and add the words “who need not 
be the member with the longest con- 
secutive service on the committee.” 

The amendment would not prohibit the 
most senior member from being selected 
chairman. It recognizes that the exper- 
tise which comes from time is difficult 
for younger members to match. But it 
does say that length of service shall not 
be the sole and exclusive consideration 
in selecting committee chairmen. It does 
say that a wooden application of the se- 
niority custom is a luxury we can no 
longer afford. 

Nor does the amendment require any 
particular method of selecting chairmen. 
It leaves it to the parties, each of which, 
incidentally, has appointed a blue rib- 
bon committee, the Julia Butler Hansen 
Committee and the Barber Conable Com- 
mittee, to study the modalities of the 
seniority rule. If a party wishes the 
chairman to be selected by the members 
of the committee, that would be con- 
sistent with this amendment. If a party 
prefers that the’chairman be selected by 
the party caucus, that would be -con- 
sistent with the amendment. 

The particular method of selecting 
chairmen ought, in my judgment, to be 
left to party practice and custom. But 
the principle of selection should not be 
“pig an internal House party proposi- 

on. 

The House of Representatives as a 
body represents the American people, 
and the American people have a right to 
know how the House as a body stands 
on the issue of seniority. 

Mr, HAYS. .Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS; I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s yielding. I believe he has answered 
my question; namely; is it not within 
the province of the conference or the 
caucus of any party, whatever it is called, 
to make these decisions concerning sen- 
iority within their own group meetings? 

Mr. REUSS. That is the sense of this 
amendment. We simply say that senior- 
ity need not be the sole and exclusive 
consideration. The amendment leaves it 
to both the parties to work out the de- 
tails and the modalities. 

The authors of this amendment believe 
that congressional reform should include 
a look at the seniority system. We should 
not spend weeks on a congressional re- 
organization bill and neglect seniority. 
Let us take, therefore, this modest step. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman in his 
amendment uses the phrase, “and so 
ial What is the meaning of “and so 
on” 

Mr. REUSS. The amendment adds only 
the words, “who need not be the Mem- 
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ber with the longest consecutive serv- 
ice on the committee.” That is all there 
is to the amendment. It simply says that 
seniority is not the sole consideration. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. As a matter of fact, 
those words are the same words which 
are now in the rules dealing with the 
question of acting chairmen of commit- 
tees, are they not; “and so on”? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. The words “and so 
on” are in the existing rule. I did not 
perpetrate them, and they do not occur 
in the amendment language I suggest. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will yield 
further, here are some other words of 
art: “as the case shall happen.” The 
words are “as the case shall happen.” Do 
things just happen? 

Mr. REUSS. That also. is in the exist- 
ing rule X..Not a word of that has been 
changed. I did not conceive it to be my 
function to clean up extraneous matter 
in the rule. 

Mr. WALDIE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. WALDIE. Is it fair to assume that 
the purpose of the gentleman in sug- 
gesting this amendment is to indicate his 
own conviction, and to permit an oppor- 
tunity for those who share that convic- 
tion to express themselves that the sen- 
iority system is not in the best interests 
of the organization of the House? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. It is my 
own view that this body should select 
the ablest, the best, and the most just 
men as the chairmen of its committees, 
just as it exercises that power with re- 
spect to the Speaker of the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. How does the gen- 
tleman change existing rules? There is 
nothing in the rule now which requires 
the use of seniority, is there? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct, but the 
amendment I propose would signal to 
both the parties that in their delibera- 
tions, whatever modalities they may se- 
lect, they must not rely exclusively on 
seniority. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed many 
privileges in this House. I have profound 
respect for the Speaker of the House. I 
have profound respect for this legisla- 
tive body. 

While I was a professor of political 
science at several institutions, including 
Columbia College, Barnard College, 
Princeton University and Marshall Uni- 
versity, I used to contend that the se- 
niority system in Congress was a practi- 
cal and workable system largely because 
there was no worthwhile alternative. The 
first year I came to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in 1959, the freshman Con- 
gressmen were treated to a breakfast at 
the old Senate chamber and were ad- 
dressed by the venerable Speaker of the 
House, the late and great Sam Rayburn, 
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as well as the man who later became 
President of the United States and was 
at that time majority leader of the U.S, 
Senate, the Honorable Lyndon B. John- 
son, Speaker Rayburn, either during his 
prepared remarks or in later informal 
remarks—I forget which—stated what I 
felt then was a truism, that we might 
not like the seniority system when we 
first came to Congress, but we would get 
to like it more and more the longer we 
served in Congress. 

I have found just the opposite to be 
the fact. Iam now serving my sixth term 
and have been nominated for a seventh 
term which I shall serve, God and the 
voters of the Fourth Congressional Dis- 
trict of West Virginia willing. The Con- 
gress has been mighty good to me. I 
now serve as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Advanced Research and Tech- 
nology of the House Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. Yet the longer 
I serve in the Congress, the more evils 
I see in the seniority system, which puts 
a premium on those who can survive, 
election after election, regardless of their 
ability, their responsiveness to public 
attitudes, and their philosophy as it re- 
lates to the policies of their political 
party. Being a strong supporter of party 
responsibility, I feel that when a com- 
mittee chairman can rule his own com- 
mittee internally without due end full 
regard to all of the committee members, 
and when a committee chairman can 
defy his own political party’s policy, then 
the seniority system shows its defects. 

Although I agree that the caucuses of 
the two parties should devise any system 
they prefer for the selection of their com- 
mittee chairman, it seems to me that the 
Reuss amendment raises high the stand- 
ard that seniority need not be the only 
criterion by which a committee chair- 
man is selected. The American public is 
entitled to know that we in tne House 
of Representatives feel that no reorgani- 
zation of this body is complete unless it 
tackles one of the central issues which 
disturbs the people—the seniority sys- 
tem in Congress. 

As we proceed in this debate, it may 
be that other proposals will be offered 
which I will support. For the moment, I 
believe the amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is worthy 
f wide support, and I intend to support 
t. 


i 


SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 
SCHWENGEL FOR THE AMENDMENT OFFERED 
BY MR. REUSS 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute amendment for the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss). 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SCHWENGEL as 
a substitute for the amendment offered by 
Mr. Reuss: On page 39, immediately follow- 
ing line 4, insert the following: 


“ELECTION OF CHAIRMEN AND MINORITY LEADERS 
OF HOUSE STANDING COMMITTEES 


“Sec. 120. Clause 3 of Rule X of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
to read as follows: 

“3, (a) As soon as possible after the com- 
mencement of each Congress, the senior 
member of the majority party on each stand- 
ing committee shall call an organization 
meeting of all the members of the committee 
for the purpose of electing the chairman of 
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the committee and the minority leader for 
the committee, 

“"(b) If an organization meeting of any 
committee has not been called as provided 
in paragraph (a) within thirty days after 
the commencement of the Congress, a major- 
ity of the members of such committee may 
call the organization meeting by notifying 
the Speaker in writing of their desire to hold 
such meeting. Upon receipt of any such noti- 
fication the Speaker shall specify the time 
and place for the meeting and may designate 
any member of the committee to act as tem- 
porary chairman, 

“*(c). The senior member of the majority 
party on the committee shall act as tem- 
porary chairman at any such organization 
meeting unless the Speaker designates the 
temporary chairman as provided in para- 
graph (b). A majority of the members of the 
committee who are members of the majority 
party, and a majority of the other members 
of the committee, shall be required to be 
present to constitute a quorum, 

“*(d) The first order of business at any 
such organization meeting shall be the elec- 
tion of the chairman of the committee. The 
three most senior members of the commit- 
tee who are members of the majority party 
shall be regarded as having been nominated 
for the office of chairman. Tellers, shall be 
appointed by the temporary chairman, one 
from among the members of the committee 
who are members of the majority party and 
two from among the other members of the 
committee. Voting shall be confined to mem- 
bers of the majority party, and shall be by 
secret written ballot. 

**(e) After the chairman of the committee 
has been elected an installed, the next order 
of business shall be the election of a minority 
leader for the committee, which shall be ac- 
complished in the same manner as in the case 
of the election of the chairman except that 
(1) the tellers shall be appointed by the 
chairman, two from among the members of 
the committee who are members of the ma- 
jority party and one from among the other 
members of the committee, and (2) voting 
shall be confined to members of the com- 
mittee who are not members of the majority 
party. 

“ (f) In case of a tie vote for the office of 
chairman or minority leader at any orga- 
nization meeting, a new vote shall be taken, 
and only those involved in such tie vote shall 
be eligible for election on the second ballot. 
In case of a tie vote between those eligible 
for election on such second ballot, a third 
vote shall be taken, and in case of a tie vote 
on such third ballot the senior member 
among those eligible shall be regarded as 
having been elected. If two or more of those 
still eligible have equal seniority, one of them 
shall be designated by the Speaker as the 
chairman of the committee (if the election 
is for the office of chairman) or designated 
by the minority leader of the House as the 
minority leader for the committee (if the 
election is for the office of minority leader). 

““(g) In the temporary absence of the 
chairman of any standing committee, or of 
the minority leader for such committee, the 
member from the same party who is highest 
in rank in the order named in the election 
of the committee, and so on, as often as the 
case shall happen, shall act as chairman or 
minority leader, as the case may be. 

“*(h) In case a permanent vacancy shall 
occur in the office of chairman of a stand- 
ing committee, or in the office of minority 
leader for such committee, another chairman 
or minority leader shall be elected at the next 
regular meeting of the committee. Such elec- 
tion shall be conducted in accordance with 
the provisions of paragraphs (d), (e), and 
(f) of this clause insofar as those provisions 
are applicable to an election involving the 
office in which the vacancy exists.’ ” 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, 
this amendment is a result of much study 
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and counsel with people of competency 
and embodies a principle we have recog- 
nized here for a long time, which is the 
principle of recognizing seniority. The 
amendment is necessarily long to take 
care of the problems that may arise. It 
is actually a pretty simple procedure. 
It provides that the minority and ma- 
jority committee members will elect by 
secret ballot the chairman and ranking 
members of the committee from the 
three most senior members within the 
committee. This will assure that we will 
have men of experience and competency 
and will also assure us that we will deal 
adequately, I think, with some of the 
evils that have existed under the present 
system. 

And, there have been some evils, as 
you know, and I can testify from per- 
sonal experience as to that. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I listened carefully to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Iowa. Some 
of my colleagues have stated that this 
is not a perfect solution. I fully agree 
with that. But this I say to my col- 
leagues: If we are going to see that 
the debate on the issue of seniority is 
to be meaningful, we are going to have 
a meaningful debate if we adopt the pro- 
posal of the gentleman from Iowa, be- 
cause it is a departure from current 
practice. That will, then, no longer leave 
the entire burden up to those of us who 
want some change to come up with a 
perfect solution. We will merely have 
to come up with a solution, perhaps, a 
little more stringent when we adopt the 
rules again next January than the more 
modest proposal of the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

So, therefore, I would urge my col- 
leagues who have been saying they want 
to have some change in our rules to 
support this proposal, not because it is 
ideal, but because it alters the balance, 
the preponderance of the evidence and 
the weight of the evidence that is going 
to have to be sustained by the moving 
| party to an entirely higher ground of 
debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I am serving on the 
seniority committee on the House side. 
I am not sure but what the proposal does 
not carry within it more harm than the 
| good it cures, but I am absolutely certain 

that the amendment which has been of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa that 
| retains the integrity of both the parties 
in terms of their own deliberative proc- 
ess, retains the integrity of each of the 
committees, is a significant step forward, 
first, from what we have now; and, sec- 
ond, will assure that when both parties 
caucus when we meet in January they 
will have to come to grips with the 
seniority issue. 

So for the reasons I have stated, not 
because this proposal is necessarily per- 
fect, but merely because it is a long step 
| forward, I would urge every Member on 
this floor who wants to have a meaning- 
ful opportunity to debate this question, 
to support the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. SCHWENGEL. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out 
that at the present time we select our 
chairmen in a sort of arbitrary manner 
and as matters now stand it is possible 
for them to act virtually in a dictatorial 
manner as chairmen, although few 
usually do. I want to say, and I believe 
this to be true, that the vast majority of 
the ladies and gentlemen who are chair- 
men will continue to be chairmen be- 
cause they are serving well. But they 
will have to be elected by the Members 
with whom they serve. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there will be ex- 
ceptions and I am sure there would have 
been in the committee that I was as- 
signed to as a member when I came here. 
The chairman of that committee came 
from a district that was safe, but you 
can check the record and find that he 
was absent 95 percent of the time. Also, 
under the present tradition the chair- 
man selects the staff and the working 
force. In this instance we finally dis- 
covered that nine members of the staff 
never lived in the District of Columbia 
and only one ever came here for com- 
mittee business. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express my support for the O’Neill- 
Gubser amendment to record how Mem- 
bers vote in teller votes taken in the 
Committee of the Whole. Such votes are 
in effect cloaked in secrecy: only a head 
count is taken; the people do not know 
how any individual Member voted. The 
only way a constitutent can tell how his 
Congressman voted—or whether he 
voted, for that matter—is through a 
long vigil peering over the rail of the 
visitors’ galleries above the Chamber. 
Even then, the stream of Congressmen 
eddying through the center aisle is so 
confusing that anyone would find it 
hard to pick out individual Members. 
Such voting practices violate the demo- 
cratic principles of American life, defy- 
ing the people’s right to know and erod- 
ing their confidence in the Congress. 

The Committee of the Whole is it- 
self a hoary anachronism. Granted, it 
hastens the legislative process by de- 
manding a quorum of only 100 instead 
of the conventional 218. Granted still 
further, it saves time through limited 
debate and other parliamentary devices. 
But the outright ban on rolicall votes no 
longer serves any legitimate purpose. 
Created by Great Britain’s Parliament 
centuries ago, Committee of the Whole 
voting procedures were designed to 
shield members against the King’s re- 
venge. In 1832, however, Parliament 
scrapped the secret teller vote when the 
throne’s power had waned. Yet the U.S. 
House of Representatives—it had bor- 
rowed the Committee of the Whole from 
England in the late 18th century—still 
lovingly embraces the secret teller vote. 
We are lagging almost 150 years behind 
Great Britain in reforming Committee of 
the Whole procedures, It is time we 
caught up. 

Teller votes in the Committee of the 
Whole are taken on legislative amend- 
ments of more than routine significance. 
Once the committee rises and reports 
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legislation to the House, of course, any 
Member can demand a rollcall vote on 
an amendment accepted in committee. 
But defeated amendments—and the vast 
majority of amendments offered in the 
Committee of the Whole are defeated— 
are not so honored. The rules, in fact, ex- 
plicitly bar rolleall votes on rejected 
amendments. And the people, therefore, 
simply do not know how their represent- 
atives vote on main key amendments 
each year. 

Recording teller votes would abruptly 
end injustices like this. First—and most 
significantly—record teller votes would 
meet the public’s right to know, the cor- 
nerstone of the democratic process. Sec- 
ond, they would encourage better attend- 
ance in Committee of the Whole ses- 
sions—attendance that often falls below 
half that recorded after perfunctory 
quorum calls. Third, it would bolster 
public confidence in the House as a rep- 
resentative body. Fourth, it would dis- 
courage committees from yielding to 
special interest provisions. 

Arguments against the record teller 
vote—that it might delay legislation, for 
example, or that it might demand a 
Member’s continuous presence on the 
House floor—can be rejected out of hand. 

They are simply not valid. I trust the 
amendment offered by our colleagues 
(Mr. O'NErLL and Mr. Gusser) will be 
adopted. 

Objections to the bill as a whole, for 
that matter, are valid in only a few in- 
stances. The Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1970 is the first measure of its 
kind to reach the House floor since 1946. 
The product of many years of experience 
and practice, the bill is designed to clear 
away much of the confusion and secrecy 
in the legislative branch of American 
Government. 

Congress established the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of Congress 
in 1965. Senator Mike Monroney and 
Representative Ray Mappen, cochairmen 
of the committee, filed a report proposing 
reorganization in the 90th Congress—a 
report that came to be the basis for S. 
355 and H.R. 2594, 

The Senate passed S. 355 in 1967, but 
the legislation was objectionable to the 
House, especially to Members who dis- 
liked its changes in committee jurisdic- 
tion. 

In May 1970, H.R. 17654 was reported 
by the Rules Committee, the final prod- 
uct of a special subcommittee headed by 
Representative SISK. 

This bill is the one on which we are to 
vote. This is not a narrow partisan issue. 
It is one on which we should stand, and 
vote, together. 

I urge the bill's passage. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I am 
pleased to cosponsor the amendment of- 
fered by my distinguished colleague from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) to provide that 
the chairman of each standing commit- 
tee need not be the Member with the 
longest consecutive service on the 
committee. 

Ours is a Government of laws and not 
men. Congress should be governed by 
rules and not men. 

The Constitution and the laws of the 
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land contemplate each Congress as a new 
and separate entity. Legislation does not 
carry over from one Congress to the 
other—neither should one Congress com- 
mit another on either seniority or rule- 
making authority. 

The rules which we adopt should be 
directed toward providing a sense of 
equality to those who serve only for a 
short time—whose contribution must be 
quickly made within the framework of 
their term. 

Under the Constitution and the laws 
of the land, the most junior Congress- 
man is presumed to be equal to the most 
senior. The rights of seniority are arbi- 
trary. The rights of seniority are usurped 
at the expense of other Members. 

Our purpose should be to give every 
Member of the 92d Congress the full 
measure of his rightful share of respon- 
sibility and authority. As a Member of a 
new Congress, he should have a right to 
select leaders and be considered for lead- 
ership and the making of rules. 

The great majority of the Members of 
Congress are men who have served or 
who will serve less than four terms. Some 
of our great leaders have been developed 
through service and seniority, but we can 
never calculate how many we have lost 
or how many we have suppressed. 

Many Members who serve for only a 
short time are brief in service not be- 
cause they are not qualified, enterpris- 
ing, or of good judgment. It may be that 
they lacked only the ability to compro- 
mise for survival—a process in aging and 
seniority which gradually tends to erode 
the idealism with which most Members 
start and which only a few can safe- 
guard through seniority. 

A new Member gets elected to this 
Congress with high hopes, with great ex- 
pectations, with idealism, with dedica- 
tion and high purpose. 

Very suddenly after his arrival, he is 
appalled for he receives the prerequisites 
of his office and gradually begins to 
learn that he is not an equal Member 
of Congress. He is subordinate, he is less 
than others, he is junior. 

He sees the power of leadership, the 
awesome power of committee chairmen, 
those—who decide in their own usurpa- 
tion of authority—what bills shall be 
considered and when they shall be con- 
sidered, and how. He sees klieg lights 
when his chairman and important wit- 
nesses appear, but he is never in them. 
He is in their shadow. When the time 
arrives for his important questions, the 
press is gone, the room is empty. His 
part comes after the curtain has been 
dropped. 

He sees the fiefdoms of committee 
chairmen, subcommittee chairmen, men 
whose profundity. stems from. power 
rather than from wisdom. He. sees the 
power of ranking committee members 
who are consulted while he is. not. He 
sees. the fiefdom of the powerful com- 
mittees which he can never see in action 
because they are exclusive and secret to 
him. 


He learns soon that some Members, of 
his same Congress—equal Members . to 
the body to which he has been elected— 
are cleared for secrets he does not share. 
That almost all of the business of some 
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committees are total secrets to which he 
is not entitled. He learns that five or six 
men in a subcommittee can transfer the 
spending of billions of dollars under cir- 
cumstances in which he is not informed. 

After all of this, he is shocked by the 
sudden discovery of his insignificance. He 
awakens to learn that he is a nobody in 
the citadel, and he never comes to realize 
that he and the other nobodies in the 
Congress are indeed the great majority 
who have let the power drift and accrue 
in the hands of a few who have usurped 
it. The Congress itself, the world’s great- 
est showease of representative govern- 
ment, if shown inside out, would reveal 
itself as a process of questionable democ- 
racy where few have usurped the power 
which, indeed, belongs to the many. 

It is not seniority alone that dwarfs 
the new Member. It is the custom which 
is not part of the law. It is these cus- 
toms and traditions which are outside 
of the law and the Constitution, which 
have developed the Congress into an in- 
stitution at least one and one-half gen- 
erations behind the times it is intended 
to serve. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I strongly support the amend- 
ment to eliminate secret voting in com- 
mittee of the whole on teller votes, and 
I am proud to be a cosponsor of this 
amendment. “The public's right to know” 
is a phrase which has been frequently 
mentioned and best describes the effort 
which nearly 200 Members of this House 
are cosponsoring. 

I am also very happy to note that elec- 
tronic voting will be permissible in re- 
cording teller votes. Isupport the O’Hara 
amendment which makes this practice in 
order and will substantially speed up 
orderly processes in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a very significant 
amendment on which we are voting this 
afternoon. For too many years, the Con- 
gress has lagged behind the State legis- 
latures, and is certainly far behind the 
executive branch in its use of the most 
modern electronic equipment. The instal- 
lation of electronic or other equipment 
for voting would save endless hours, help 
regularize the schedule of activities in 
the House, and make it easier for all 
Members to cope with the mounting work 
load in Congress. There is ‘an expression 
in law “time is’ of the essence”; for a 
Congressman, time is our great limiting 
factor, and is the most precious com- 
modity we possess. This reform will fur- 
nish us with that most valuable of all 
items which we find in such short supply: 
time. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, I hope 
to introduce an amendment to H.R. 
17654, to provide that in all calls of the 
House the doors shall not be closed ex- 
cept when ordered by the Speaker. 

It-:would read as-follows: 

On page 40, immediately following line 22, 
insert the following: 

“CLOSING OF THE DOORS IN CALLS OF THE HOUSE 

“Sec. 120. Clause 2 of rule XV of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by striking out ‘, and in all calls of the House 
the doors shall be closed, the names of the 
Members shall be called by the, Clerk, and 
the absentees noted;’ and inserting in lieu 
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thereof *, and in all calls of the House the 
names of the Members shall be called by the 
Clerk, and the absentees noted, but the doors 
shall not be closed except when so ordered 
by the Speaker;”. 


Mr. Chairman, the rule requiring the 
closing of the doors was to prevent Mem- 
bers from leaving the floor to prevent the 
conduct of business, The actual effect of 
the rule at present is to make it difficult 
for a Member to enter the Chamber to 
become @ part of the quorum. If the old 
rule is still sometime needed in the fu- 
ture, my amendment would allow the 
Speaker to order the doors closed in such 
a case. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NATCHER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 17654) to improve the oper- 
ation of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


GEN. LEW WALT PAYS FINAL 
TRIBUTE TO JIM G. LUCAS 


(Mr. EDMONDSON asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for.1 minute, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 23d memorial services were held at 
Gawler’s in Washington for Jim G. Lucas, 
the Nation’s best-known war corre- 
spondent. 

Highlighting those services were the 
brief, eloquent remarks of General Lew 
Walt of the U.S. Marines, who “shared 
a foxhole” with Jim in Vietnam not 
long ago. 

General Walt’s remarks tell the story 
of Jim Lucas and of the Nation’s loss 
in his death at 56. I believe every Mem- 
ber of this body who knew and admired 
Jim,'and the thousands of “Americans 
who followed his writing regularly, will 
appreciate the General's words as they 
were delivered on July 23. The full text 
follows: 


MEMORIAL REMARKS OF GENERAL LEW WALT 


The last time I saw Jim Lucas a few days 
ago he asked if I would say a few words at 
his memorial service. 

Three years ago Jim and Ishared a foxhole 
along the DMZ in Vietnam. The enemy's 
artillery shells were hitting in our area. Jim 
turned to me and said, “I am not afraid to 
die but I love to live. I believe God has a 
plan for me and that’s good enough.” 

The typewriter of Jim Lucas is still today 
but its echos will continue on. We gather 
here this evening to pay tribute to a very 
dear friend, a deeply loved uncle and brother. 

We also pay tribute to Jim as a great re- 
porter and author whose works were charac- 
terized by moral courage, utmost candor, 
constant objectivity, and above all, by his 
superb dedication and exceptional talent. He 
is a Pulitzer winner, twice winner of the 
Ernie Pyle award and recipient of many 
other awards in the field of journalism. In- 
tegrity and Jim Lucas are synonyms. 

We also honor:Jim as a distinguished, dedi- 
cated and loyal Marine and winner of the 
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Bronze Star medal. He liked best to be on 
the front line, under fire and sharing every 
danger with the G-I Joe. It was under these 
conditions he wrote his greatest stories and 
earned the undying admiration and love of 
millions of our fighting men in three wars. 
He was there on the front lines at Guadal- 
canal, Tarawa, Iwo Jima, Korea and finally 
in South Vietnam. He spent three years In 
Vietnam and strove valiantly to explain that 
war to the American people. He didn't feel 
he was successful—this bothered him deeply 
but he never lost faith in our cause nor with 
the gallant Vietnamese people whom he ad- 
mired and for whom he felt a great com- 
passion because of their great sacrifices in 
the cause of freedom. 

Finally, we honor Jim as a great Ameri- 
can—loyal, dedicated, honest and compas- 
sionate. He loved his country and spent his 
life serving it—he was a patriot of the high- 
est order, 

I, personally, am going to miss Jim, deeply 
and sincerely as will so many of his friends 
throughout the world. As President Nixon so 
ably stated: “He will be deeply missed but 
affectionately remembered”. 


NORWEGIAN EXPLORER THOR 
HEYERDAHL MAKES SHOCKING 
DISCOVERY OF POLLUTION 
FOULING THE HIGH SEAS 
(Mr. HOWARD asked and was given 

permission to address the House for 1 

minute and to revise and extend ‘his 

remarks.) 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the Nor- 
wegian explorer, Thor Heyerdahl, has 
just crossed the Atlantic Ocean in the 
RA Il, @ papyrus reed boat, thereby prov- 
ing that the ancient Egyptians could 
have visited the new world before 
Columbus. 

On Friday evening I had the pleasure 
of meeting Mr. Heyerdahl and discussing 
his journey with him. The most shocking 
discovery he made during the crossing 
was the tremendous amount of pollution 
fouling the high seas. Indeed, the prob- 
lem was so acute that on several days 
the crew refused to bathe in the ocean. 
For many days Mr. Heyerdahl and his 
crew saw no man, only man’s garbage. 

Most of the pollution comes from 
ocean-going ships which cleanse their oil 
tanks at sea and dump garbage and 
debris overboard. For centuries the peo- 
ples of the world have considered the 
oceans, because of their vastness, im- 
possible to pollute. Apparently, as Mr. 
Heyerdahl reports, that is not the case. 

Mr. Speaker, this is only the most re- 
cent exposition of the increasingly dis- 
turbing problem of international envi- 
ronmental pollution. The key fact is that 
no international body is able to regulate 
the conduct of polluters on the high seas. 
Many national and international bodies, 
several of them from the United Nations, 
are studying isolated aspects of the prob- 
lem, but no organization coordinates 
their efforts. 

On July 8, 1970, I introduced House 
Concurrent Resolution 763 calling upon 
the President, as. the Nation’s chief 
spokesman in foreign affairs, to convene 
an international conference of the lead- 
ing industrial and shipping nations for 
the purpose of creating an international 


environment agency. This agency would 
act as a clearinghouse for information, 
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coordinate research, and eventually es- 
tablish and enforce international stand- 
ards on environmental matters. 

The United States cannot stand alone 
in the fight against pollution. The prob- 
lem is one of all mankind, not of just one 
or two nations. The nations of the world 
must put aside their parochial differences 
and work together to conquer pollution. 
The United States can and should be the 
leader in bringing these nations together. 

On Wednesday, I will reintroduce my 
bill and I ask my colleagues on both sides 
of the aisle to join as cosponsors. With a 
strong show of support, we can move 
toward passage of this legislation and an 
effective fight against pollution on an in- 
ternational scale. 


ROOT OF TROUBLE IS ON 
CAMPUSES 


(Mr. SMITH of California asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SMITH of California, Mr. Speaker, 
continually we see efforts to shift the 
blame for campus violence from those 
who are responsible for it to the Presi- 
dent or any other handy scapegoat who 
can be found. 

However, efforts to blame the Presi- 
dent for the failures of the leaders of 
the academic community and for the 
irresponsible actions of a few students 
are wrong. 

A recent editorial in the San Diego 
Union points out that “at the very tap- 


root of the problem, however, is weak 
administration.” 
I insert this editorial in the RECORD: 


Sruby SHOULD Focus on MILITANTS— ROOT 
or TROUBLE Is ON CAMPUSES 


If the first footprints of evidence are an 
indication we can expect little of startling 
nature from the current blue-ribbon presi- 
dential commission that is. studying causes 
of campus unrest. 

Preliminary testimony at hearings of the 
commission has included opinions that the 
rioting on Campus can be attributed to the 
war in Vietnam, Selective Service, or to the 
fact that youth has no voice in government. 

As certainly as the sun rises tomorrow, we 
will hear also that students are unhappy 
with the courses they are offered, that their 
elders do not communicate with them, that 
the. campuses reflect the strife of the so- 
ciety at large and that the lack of ethnic 
studies generates discontent. 

Perhaps all are valid complaints to a de- 
gree. However, we would hope that the com- 
mission will not be deluded into conclud- 
ing that these are the’ root causes of our 
campus trouble. 

It is important, we believe, for the com- 
mission to begin its eventual deliberations 
with the premise that it is not studying the 
majority of students, but only a militant 
cutting edge. 

Most of the more than 6 million students 
on the college campuses work within the 
system, whether they are happy about Viet- 
nam, ethnic studies or the:character of their 
provost. Most of the physical and. psycho- 
logical abuse of the colleges.is the handi- 
work of a minority and it occurs on but a 
small percentage of the ‘campuses in “the 
United States of America, Further, the fili- 
tant testing of the college system would con- 
tinue whether or not there were a Vietnam 
problem. 
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Surface roots of the campus violence are 
among the immature, bored students, as S. 
I. Hayakawa, president of San Francisco 
State College, testified. 

Among the deeper roots are the students 
on campuses who should not be there at all 
because they are not qualified. Recent testi- 
mony to the California Board of Regents in- 
dicated this may be as many as 35 per cent 
of the students in some institutions. 

Still deeper roots are the permissive in- 
structors who encourage students to make 
trouble, perhaps join them in militant ac- 
tivity and finally reward them with good 
grades. 

At the very tap-root of the problem, how- 
ever, is weak administration that permits all 
of this to go on, and ‘even acquiesces to the 
lowering of academic standards for admis- 
sion to encourage more of it. 

If we look to the origins of the trouble, we 
will see that “unrest” on the campuses be- 
gan in 1964 at the University of California 
at Berkeley when administrators, the faculty 
and the regents capitulated to students led 
by militant faculty members who deliber- 
ately broke the rules. At that time the re- 
gents discussed, but did not adopt, a code 
for students that would require them to 
“assume an obligation to conduct themselves 
in a manner compatible with the Univer- 
sity’s function as an educational institu- 
tion.” 

If such a code were enforced for all stu- 
dents in the United States, presidential com- 
missions on campus unrest would become 
but a bad memory. For the fact of the mat- 
ter is that such unrest will not be cured in 
Washington, but on the campuses them- 
selves, 


PRIDE IN OUR YOUTH 


(Mr. HANLEY asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, as we ob- 
serve the turmoil and uncertainty which 
preyails both within our Nation and be- 
yond it, we naturally become concerned 
with what the future holds for this 
world. Personally, I believe that much 
depends on the moral fiber of our citizen- 
ry. If it is strong and dedicated to the 
perpetuation of the traditions of our 
great country, then we have little to fear. 

During the month of June I visited 
a number of schools and participated 
in. several Flag Day ceremonies and com- 
mencement exercises. It was indeed 
heartening to observe the fine quality of 
the vast majority of our youngsters. This 
served to bolster my confidence in the 
ability and the intention of today’s stu- 
dents to do what is right and just. I feel 
certain that as they develop into adult- 
hood they will be endowed with a quality 
of character in which we can take great 
pride. 

Speaking of pride, I-am reminded of 
how proud I was of two students on the 
elementary level when I became aware 
of their remarks. I want to share them 
with my colleagues. 

Nancy Harrington, a graduate of St. 
Joseph and St. Bridget’s Grammar 
School, in Syracuse, N.Y., had this to 
say: 

We live in a` country, the United States of 
America, that is not only ‘beautiful butt 
has prospered. The United States has a great 
history too: It has æ past of which we can 


be proud. 
Certainly, the history of the United States 
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is the story of a great nation created from a 
vast wilderness in an unbelievably short 
time, It is the story of a nation founded on 
the principle that all men have 4 right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

Five hundred years ago, not a single Euro- 
pean settler lived in the land that is now 
the United States. Even as recently as 200 
years ago, the United States of America did 
not exist. 

But, during those 200 years, the United 
States has developed its unique culture and 
grown to maturity. Its Founding Fathers 
wrote the world’s most lasting constitution. 
Hardy pioneers crossed the continent. Scien- 
tists experimented with inventions in every 
field. Brother fought against brother in a 
deadly civil war. Business men poured mil- 
lions of dollars into growing industries. Waye 
after wave of immigrants found a common 
loyalty in their new homeland without losing 
their individuality. In more recent years, 
statesmen turned their attention to world 
problems, without losing sight of national 
ones. We are truly the inheritors of a great 
nation. 

Our legacy—the triumphs and achieve- 
ments of the best men each generation has 
to offer. Generations of men working to- 
gether, building on work, of all those who 
came before them. My generation too will 
make contributions hopefully toward the 
aim of making peace among men, Men work- 
ing as a team for the good of all. We can 
wipe out hunger and disease, free starving 
minds and bodies—clean the air—bring the 
generations together and the races of people 
living together as one. If we don’t pull to- 
gether then perhaps there will be chaos— 
soft rain on a planet without life. Our 
world—the victim of men who could not 
and would not work together. 

If we in America want peace, as our history 
has shown that we have fought for it, we 
will have to start at home and then eventu- 
ally ft will spread to the rest of the world. 
We have to overcome our own problems be- 
fore we try to tackle the problems of the 
world. When the tensions of the world have 
been relieved we will be able to live as God 
meant us to live in harmony with our. fel- 
low man, We will have to remove all preju- 
dices against minority groups. Unless this 
is done we will never be able to live together 
as one working together to achieve peace. 

As I see it, we are graduating into a great 
new decade of discoveries and scientific ad- 
vances, that should help us to progress to- 
ward living peacefully with our fellow man, 

Our generation believes that we can live 
in peace together. My generation will never 
give up hope as long as we can see the small- 
est spark of light directing us to the door of 
peace. 

Let us pray that we will be the key that 
will open this door and give us the peace 
which was proclaimed two thousand years 
ago—Peace on earth—good will to men! Let 
there be peace on earth! 


Mary Gettino, a sixth-grade student 
at St. Charles of Borromeo School, in 
Syracuse, offered these remarks: 

My FAVORITE PATRIOT 


My favorite American Patriot is Nicholas 
A. Gettino. Perhaps you have never heard of 
him. This is because he is my father. 

Nicholas A. Gettino was born in Syracuse, 
New York on June 12, 1922, He enlisted in 
the Air Force when he was twenty years old. 
After months of training as a second lieu- 
tenant he was a qualified navigator on a 
B24. 

His crew of ten men were stationed in 
Italy, They flew many bombing missions, On 
one of his earlier missions he and his crew 
bombed several docked German submarines 
in the ports of southern France. On this 
mission he was shot down but, the pilot 
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landed the plane safely. They returned to 
base in a week. Many of his other missions 
were to destroy the oil fields of Ploesti, Ro- 
mania. The reason why the oil fields were 
the major target for bombing was that this 
was the Germans supply of fuel. On his forty- 
fourth mission he was shot down over Yugo- 
slavia. He was picked up by the Germans 
and sent to a prison camp. After ten months, 
he was liberated by General Patton's Forces. 

Upon his return to the states, he could 
have been honorably discharged from the Air 
Force, because of his experiences. However, 
because of his love for his country he stayed 
in the Air Force. He married Mary Burns 
in 1945 and continued in the Air Force for 
another year. 

Now, Nicholas A. Gettino is a retired Ma- 
jor in the Air Force. The work he does now, 
concerns the defense of his country. He has 
tried to teach his seven children the love of 
their country and has succeeded in doing so. 
My oldest brother is now in the Air Force 
following in the steps of his father. 

This is why I think my father is truly a 
great patriot. 


BILL TO ALLOW DISCLOSURE OF 
AIRLINE TICKET TAX 


(Mr. BROTZMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROTZMAN. Mr. Speaker, on May 
21, 1970, President Nixon signed the Air- 
port and Airway Revenue Act of 1970. On 
the whole, I-believe the Members of Con- 
gress can be proud of this legislation 
which will provide for the expansion and 
improvement of the Nation's airport and 
airway system. 

However, Mr. Speaker, when the rev- 
enue provisions of the bill were consid- 
ered by the Senate Finance Committee, 
an unfortunate amendment to conceal 
the 8-percent ticket tax from the ticket 
purchasers was added. This amendment 
was approved by the Senate, and was re- 
tained in the bill by the conferees. Be- 
cause of the importance of improving the 
Nation’s airport facilities, I, along with a 
nearly unanimous House, voted to aecept 
the conference report. 

Now that the important substantive 
parts of the bill have been passed and 
signed, I believe that the Senate amend- 
ment requiring concealment of the air- 
line ticket tax should be repealed, and I 
an introducing legislation to accomplish 
that. 

Section 7275 of the Internal Revenue 
Code provides that airline tickets shall 
not show separately either the amount 
paid for the air fare or the amount of 
the tax on the ticket. Furthermore, sec- 
tion 7275 states that airlines may not 
advertise ticket prices without including 
the tax in the advertised figure. Those 
who violate the provisions of section 7275 
are guilty of a misdemeanor and are 
subject to a $100 fine. 

My bill repeals that part of section 
7275 which conceals the airline ticket 
tax. It goes on to state that airline ad- 
vertising which includes a statement of 
price must either include the ticket tax 
in the quoted price or clearly indicate 
that the applicable Federal taxes are 
extra. Under my bill, disclosure is maxi- 
mized. The passenger will know what 
part of his fare is actually for tax, and 
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at the same time, airline advertising will 
have to conform to basic notions of dis- 
closure. 

The rationale behind the Senate 
Finance Committee’s amendment is a bit 
obscure. However, a reading of the floor 
debate in the Senate suggests that the 
amendment will prevent passengers from 
being misled into thinking that the fare 
alone represents the total ticket cost and 
that passengers will not have to wait in 
long lines to have their fares and taxes 
separately computed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have waited in a lot of 
lines at airline ticket counters, but I 
have never gleaned the impression that 
showing the airline fare and the ticket 
tax as separate items leads to any delay. 

Even if there is an immeasurable 
amount of time saved at the ticket 
counter, a quite measurable amount. of 
time is lost later since the tax must be 
shown on the auditor's and agents’ copies 
of the ticket. Thus, section 7275 has a 
double barrel effect: it conceals the ticket 
tax from the passengers and it creates a 
new maze of bookkeeping problems for 
airlines’ personnel and travel agents. 

As for being misled, I believe it is 
quite clear that section 7275 is the cul- 
prit and not the prior practice. I am not 
aware of ever having heard a complaint 
from someone who felt they had been 
misled because their ticket price stated 
separately the fare and the tax. On the 
other hand, since section 7275 went into 
effect, I have had numerous complaints 
from people who feel they are being mis- 
led as to the magnitude of the airline 
ticket tax. 

Another section of the Airport and 
Airway Revenue Act raises the ticket tax 
from 5 to 8 percent. This increase was 
necessary for the Nation.to develop the 
type of airport system it must have to 
accommodate the rapidly increasing re- 
liance on air travel. I am sure that most 
travelers are quite willing to pay this 
additional tax because they know that 
they, as the users of the Nation's air- 
ports, will be the chief beneficiaries. But, 
Mr. Speaker, they are entitled to know 
how much tax they are paying. 

There has been a lot of discussion 
about truth in lending and truth in pack- 
aging. Indeed, the Congress has passed 
legislation to require fuller disclosure in 
these areas. I believe there should also be 
truth in taxation. Nobody likes to pay 
taxes, but they are necessary, and when 
they are imposed, the public has a right 
to know. 


PRESIDENT NIXON AND THE STU- 
DENTS: THE REPORTS OF DR. 
ALEXANDER HEARD AND DR. 
JAMES CHEEK 


(Mr. BRADEMAS aske1 and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter.) 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Nixon is to be commended for hav- 
ing several weeks ago named such distin- 
guished educators as Dr. Alexander 
Heard, chancellor of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, and Dr. James E. Cheek, presi- 
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dent of Howard University, to serve as 
his consultants and advisers on prob- 
lems on the American university campus. 

Last week, on July 23, 1970, the White 
House released the texts of a summary by 
Dr. Heard of his views of his assign- 
ment and of several memorandums that 
he and Dr. Cheek, his coadviser, sent 
to the President during their temporary 
term of service from May 8 to June 30. 

Because the statements of Drs. Heard 
and Cheek are so significant and 
thoughtful, indeed, eloquent, I hope that 
not only the President but that Members 
of Congress will read them as well. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert at this point in 
the Recorp the texts of these memo- 
randums to President Nixon, as reprinted 
in the New York Times of July 24, 
1970, followed by an article in the same 
newspaper by Robert B. Semple, Jr., and 
an article by Eric Wentworth in the 
Washington Post of July 27, 1970, on the 
same subject. 

The material follows: 

[From the New York Times, July 24, 1970] 


TEXT OF Two MEMORANDUMS TO NIXON ON 
STUDENT UNREST 


(Note.—Following are the texts of a 
memorandum from Dr. Alexander Heard, 
chancellor of Vanderbilt University, to Presi- 
dent Nixon, summarizing what the tempo- 
rary adviser to the White House had learned 
about student attitudes toward the Nixon 
Administration, and of recommendations of 
Dr. Heard and a co-adviser, Dr. James Cheek, 
president of Howard University, regarding 
campus unrest.) 


MEMORANDUM: A STUDENT'S VIEW 


This memorandum addresses three ques- 
tions we have heard discussed around the 
White House about student attitudes and 
their relationship to Administration policies. 
We have sought to compress here the views 
of a “composite” student, 

Something like these views are held by 
significant numbers of activated students, 
although obviously not by all such students, 
We report these views as an aid to under- 
standing the questions being asked, not to 
imply their validity nor to question their 
validity. 

I 

Why do the President and disaffected col- 
lege youth have trouble “communicating” 
about Vietnam? At least four factors are at 
work. 

First, the President uses words that mean 
one. thing to him but something different 
to many students. For example, he has em- 
phasized that he and students both want 
“peace.” By “peace,” students mean an end 
to the killing immediately. 

To them the President seems to mean not 
that, but “a just peace” and “self-determina- 
tion for South Vietnam,” which they see as 
probably meaning maintenance of a pro- 
American regime in Saigon, continued US. 
military presence in Southeast Asia, and 
whatever military action is necessary to pro- 
duce these ends. 

Exacerbating this difficulty is the belief 
of many students (shared, it is fair to say, by 
many nonstudents) that the course we are 
on has no real chance of success. They do 
not believe Hanoi can be induced to 
negotiate. They find unthinkable using 
enough military power to force Hanoi to 
negotiate. 

They believe the longer we keep fighting 
the more difficult the U.S. position becomes 
at home and before world opinion. They be- 
lieve our leaders must understand this, and 
consequently when those leaders do not act 
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accordingly by “getting out,” they must be 
either blind or evil. Frustration to the point 
of fury builds up from watching us follow, 
at an enormous cost in human life, a policy 
they believe to be leading nowhere. 


Students’ argument 


When the President explains that we must 
act in Cambodia to protect the lives of Amer- 
ican fighting men, they argue that it would 
be better protection to bring them home. 

The President's admirable remarks in St. 
Louis on June 25, 1970, showed insight into 
student idealism and compassion for their 
anxieties. The phrase “to win peace,” how- 
ever, does not describe a proper goal in the 
eyes of some students. 

Second, what the President regards as suc- 
cesses, students often regard very differently. 
Reducing the troop level in Vietnam by 
sometime in 1971 to something over 200,000 
men seems to many in Government a for- 
midable achievement. The President so pro- 
claims: it. 

Yet to the young, who face the draft and 
think on the time scale of youth, these with- 
drawals seem wholly inadequate. Their atti- 
tude should not be mistaken for that of a 
draft-dodger in World War II. They are not 
seeking to avoid personal danger. Rather, 
they abhor personal involvement in war they 
perceive as “immoral.” 

Hence, a plan to have a troop level of over 
200,000 men next year, and possibly indefi- 
nitely, seems intolerable—to the point that 
some of them say they would prefer to kill 
and be killed in a revolution at home to being 
involved in an immoral war abroad, 

Third, to some students, the President ap- 
pears not to understand the nature of the 
crisis that has come over the country. He 
speaks of “deep divisions” in the country. 
But “deep divisions” suggests a serious dis- 
agreement in a stable society, a matter of 
different groups holding different opinions, 
whereas students perceive the situation in 
radically different terms. 

They see not just differences of opinion, 
but rather the whole social order as being 
in a state of erosion. 

In the St. Louis speech, the President said, 
“We should do something about it and not 
allow that division to become something that 
eventually could erupt and destroy a society.” 

The student says the division is already 
erupting and destroying the society. 

The President’s visit to the Lincoln Memo- 
rial on May 9 was a splendid act. Reports got 
about, however, that the President passed 
pleasant queries about surfing and football, 
That offended students who felt immersed in 
@ national tragedy, like telling a joke at a 
funeral. 

Fourth, and this really underlies the other 
points, the President and some students pro- 
ceed from vastly different assumptions. The 
President says, “America has never lost a 
war,” as if “winning” or “losing” were the 
important consideration. 

He seems to them to hold attitudes de- 
rived from the cold war, such as the domino 
theory and to view Communism in South- 
east Asia as a source of danger to America. 
Wrongly or rightly, many of our best-in- 
formed students do not share these assump- 
tions. 

The President speaks of maintaining “na- 
tional honor” and implies that this can be 
done through military power. Students dis- 
tressed with the failure of their country to 
achieve all its ambitious ideals at home and 
abroad think of “national honor” as some- 
thing yet to be attained. 

They see the Vietnam war and its effects at 
home as obstructing fulfillment of their con- 
cept of national honor, Just as an earlier 
generation fought in World War II to pre- 
serve the nation’s ideals, they want to end 
the war to help attain the nation’s ideals. 
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The President presents the goal of “self- 
determination” for South Vietnam as a 
rationale for our military involvement, To 
students the cost is too high, so much’ too 
high as to make the war “immoral.” 

A faculty member wrote from... “At the 
root of the opposition to the war in Indo- 
china is the moral revulsion to the carnage 
undertaken in our name. Peasant societies 
are subject to the most awesome destructive 
technology that man can devise; hugh areas 
are depopulated into free fire areas; defoli- 
ants, pesticides, and herbicides scorch the 
earth, and bomb:craters create a moonscape; 
great masses of people are uprooted from 
their ancestral lands and turned into refu- 
gees in their own countries, and war spares 
neither the elderly nor the women and 
children: Surely such death and devastation 
are out of proportion to whatever objective 
we might hope to achieve.” 

u 

Why are students not impressed by Soviet 
atrocities such as the invasion of Czechoslo= 
vakia? 

The apparent insensitivity of students to 
Soviet actions and to evils in the Soviet 
system is at least partly explainable by con- 
siderations like these: 

First, they feel that by the wrongness of 
our own policies, such as the war in Viet- 
nam, we have lost our moral standing to 
condemn other countries. 

Second, there is an obsession with our own 
problems, a feeling that our own crisis should 
occupy all our attention. 

Third, the fear of Communism is less than 
existed a year ago. 

Students perceive the Czech invasion as 
one more evil action by a powerful imperial- 
ist government, but they don’t perceive it as 
a threat to the United States. Since the Sino- 
Soviet split, they see Communism as consist- 
ing of different and often competing national 
governments and styles. 

The Russians appear to repress their sat- 
ellite countries, but students see that fact as 
parallel to American domination in its sphere 
to influence (the Dominican Republic, Gua- 
temala, economic exploitation, etc.) 

They see the Russians as no better than 
we, maybe not as good, but feel more re- 
sponsibility for our actions than for those 
of foreign powers. 

mr 

How do they compare the United States 
with other countries generally? 

Instead of viewing the United States as 
in competition with other great powers, or 
as being potentially threatened by them, 
the students we speak of tend to be suspi- 
cious of all national powers, including the 
United States. 

As the President said in his “State of the 
World” message on Feb. 18, 1970. “Today, the 
‘isms’ have lost their vitality—indeed the 
restlessness of youth on both sides of the 
dividing line testifies to the need for a new 
idealism and deeper purposes.” 

A generational loyalty appears to develop, 
& loyalty to young people internationally, 
that transcends national loyalties, 

A tendency toward an absolutist concep- 
tion of moral values helps to make it impos- 
sible for these students to be satisfied with 
the comparative superiority of the U.S. in 
striving for social Justice and equality. 

Rather than emphasize what is good about 
America, most students emphasize what 
could be better about America (which fre- 
quently appears to be merely an emphasis on 
what is wrong with America.) 

Therefore, any form of injustice and in- 
equality, such as is evident in our racial 
problems, is taken as an indictment of the 
entire social system, regardless of its im- 
provements over the past or its relative 
superiority over other societies. 
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NOTE ON RECOMMENDATIONS 


Detailed recommendations were made to 
the President on a number of subjects. Some 
of them proposed particular assignments for 
named individuals. Implementation of some 
of the proposals might be handicapped by 
making them public. All of the recommenda- 
tions, like the comments on campus condi- 
tions reported above, were drafted as private 
communications to the President. 

Among the subjects on which we made 
recommendations are the following: 

A. That the President increase his expo- 
sure to campus representatives including 
students, faculty and administrative officers, 
so that he can better take into account their 
views, and the intensity of those views in 
formulating domestic and foreign policy. 

B. That the President designate a senior 
staff member in the White House to have 
special responsibility for White House liaison 
with higher education. 

©. That the President arrange for the con- 
siderable knowledge of higher education al- 
ready available in United States Government 
gencies, especially the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, to be put more 
readily at his disposal. 

D. That the President increase his ex- 
posure to representatives of the black com- 
munity and other racial minorities. 

E. That the President take initiative wel- 
coming young people into political and gov- 
ernmental processes. 

F. That the President initiate an assess- 
ment of youth opportunity programs in the 
Federal Government, looking toward their 
enrichment and better utilization. 

G. That the President take steps to im- 
prove two-way communications with the 
campuses of the country through activi- 
ties in which he, White House staff members 
and others in Government participate. 

H. That the President and others under- 
take to understand the fears of “repression” 
among certain groups in our country and to 
understand the realities underlying those 
fears. 

I. That the President use the moral influ- 
ence of his office in new ways designed to re- 
duce racial tensions and help develop a 
climate of racial understanding. 

J. That the President increase involvement 
of blacks in domestic policy formation and 
develop an ongoing Federal mechanism for 
research and action on minority problems. 

K. That the President act immediately to 
provide additional student aid funds for the 
coming academic year to economically dis- 
advantaged students. 

L. That the President seek to provide spe- 
cial additional assistance during the coming 
academic year to those institutions primarily 
serving black youth. 

M. That the President make a long-term 
commitment to assist predominantly black 
colleges and universities to enable these in- 
stitutions to increase their enrollment and 
improve their academic programs. 

From time to time, Dr Cheek and I have 
made other recommendations to the Presi- 
dent, orally or in writing. 


[From the New York Times, July 24, 1970] 


Nixon Is Apvisep To HEED SrupEnTs—HEAp 
or CAMPUS Unrest UNIT PRAISES COLLEGE 
YOUTHS IN REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 

(By Robert B. Semple, Jr.) 
WasHINGTON, July 23.—President Nixon’s 
special adviser on campus unrest urged the 

President today to undertake serious efforts 

to improve his awareness of student atti- 

tudes and to take them into account when 
formulating foreign and domestic policies. 
This recommendation was coupled with 
an equally strong plea asking Mr. Nixon 
to use the moral leverage of his office to 
ease racial tensions and give blacks some 
sense that the national Government under- 
stands and cares about their problems. 
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These and other recommendations were 
contained in a statement by Dr. Alexander 
Heard, chancellor of Vanderbilt University, 
who served Mr. Nixon as a consultant on 
campus problems from May 8 to June 30. 

The statement was released by the White 
House late this afternoon, and consisted of 
a summary from Dr. Heard of his thoughts 
about the usefulness of his seven-week mis- 
sion, a summary of his activities, and a series 
of revealing private memorandums that he 
and his co-adviser, Dr. James E, Cheek of 
Howard University, sent to the President 
during their term of service. 

A single theme dominated the 40-page 
documents and tied together its various 
strands: 

The student revolt, the authors insisted 
throughout, may seem baffling and chaotic to 
outsiders but underneath it is a deep moral 
commitment, a seriousness of purpose, to 
eliminate what the students genuinely be- 
lieve to be the weaknesses of American s50- 
ciety. 

To this basic theme the authors added a 
corollary subtheme—never explicitly stated, 
but always close to the surface. Given the 
integrity, idealism and passion of the stu- 
dents, they suggested, the Administration 
would be well-advised to listen to them and 
ill-advised to attempt to make political capi- 
tal of the disturbances they cause. 

Dr. Heard seemed to be under no illusions 
that it would be simple to bridge the gap. He 
pointed out that the perceptions of the men 
who run the country as to what is important, 
and the priorities of the next generation are 
radically different. 

He noted, for example, that the concept of 
an “honorable” settlement in Vietnam, im- 
portant to the President, strikes the stu- 
dent generation as insame because, in its 
view, American participation in Vietnam is 
itself dishonorable. 

Similarly, Dr. Heard reported, the country’s 
leaders tend to belieye that American society 
can be made whole again by patchwork 
methods and by drawing the alienated into 
the system; the students, meanwhile, are 
resisting the system itself and regard “the 
whole social order as being in a state of 
erosion,” 

NIXON’S CONCERN CITED 


In an introductory statement, Mr. Heard 
said that Mr. Nixon had displayed serious 
concern over campus developments during 
the course of nine private and semiprivate 
discussions, as well as “a searching interest 
in what we had to say about campus be- 
liefs, attitudes, and behaviors.” 

In addition, he went on, Mr. Nixon had 
already undertaken a variety of useful steps. 
He said that he and Dr. Cheek had recom- 
mended that the President sign the voting 
rights bill, revoke the tax-exempt status of 
segregated private academies, ask the Jus- 
tice Department to intervene in Jackson, 
Miss., during the weekend of the burials of 
the youths killed at Jackson State, confer 
privately with a range of campus Officials and 
students, and undertake other efforts to 
soothe campus passions. 

Mr. Heard conceded that the President 
might have undertaken these initiatives 
without prompting from his two campus ad- 
visers, but he professed himself “pleased 
with these responses.” 

But in the first four memorandums that 
he and Dr. Cheek sent the President—dated 
June 19, over six weeks after the Cambodian 
invasion, the shootings at Kent State, and 
the subsequent wuproar—Dr. Heard relayed 
to Mr. Nixon his serious doubts as to whether 
the President and his senior associates 
grasped even at that late date the dimen- 
sions or the spirit of the campus revolt. 

“We do not believe that our national gov- 
ernment really understands that a national 
crisis confronts us,” Mr. Heard wrote the 
President, 

“The condition cannot be conceived as a 
temporary abberational outburst by the 
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young, or simply as a ‘campus crisis’ or stu- 
dent crisis.’ Because of its immediate and po- 
tential consequences, the condition we face 
must be viewed as a national emergency, to 
be addressed with the sense of urgency and 
openness of mind required of national emer- 
gencies.” 

Mr. Heard buttressed this assertion with a 
portrait of what he described as “a large and 
important segment of students.” He did not 
contend that this segment represented the 
entire student population, which he described 
as “intensely polarized,” but he said that 
it embraced a surprising nunitber of students 
of normally moderate and conservative points 
of view. 

The portrait he drew—based on interviews 
and surveys—suggested a campus community 
driven leftward by the Cambodian venture, 
full of integrity and idealism, acutely con- 
scious Of its own separate identity, increas- 
ingly disaffected by what it regarded as of- 
ficial “repression”—including, Dr. Heard 
noted, “sledgehammer statements by public 
officials impugning the motives of dissent’— 
and the unresponsiveness of Government to 
student concerns. 


WARNING ON INDOCHINA 


Dr. Heard went on to say that he had been 
advised that “events of this summer” would 
determine “which colleges and universities 
open this fall, and under what conditions.” 
He warned that any further widening of the 
war in Indochina would “make it impossible 
for some institutions to operate normally.” 

Dr. Heard said that he had made detailed 
recommendations to the President privately, 
revealing only the general areas in which 
he thought the President could take steps to 
ease tensions, They ranged’ from broad ex- 
hortations to the President to open himself 
to campus views, to specific sugegstions to 
provide more Federal funds for poor students 
and welcome more young people into govern- 
ment service, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 27, 1970] 
Nixon TOLD or STUDENT POWER 
(By Eric Wentworth) 

The attitudes of college students, like 
those of blacks, are “uniquely important” to 
governing the United States in the 1970s. ' 

Their importance can be found in one of 
history’s fundamental lessons: that time and 
again, the power of ideas has triumphed or 
other political, military or other forms of 
power, 

This message was buried in the memo- 
randa that Alexander Heard gave President 
Nixon during his brief term as adviser on 
campus problems. But it may well be the 
most significant advice that the Vanderbilt 
University chancellor offered. 

“Time and again in the world’s history,” 
Heard told the President in a July 16 memio- 
randum, “ideas have prevailed over other 
forms of power, from the teachings of Jesus 
through those of Tom Paine and Karl Marx 
to those of Adolf Hitler. 

“Intellectual power is at work in new ways 
in the United States,” he wrote. “New ideas 
are challenging established ways—which is 
the most important fact of all to be acknowl- 
edged and understood.” 

In effect, Heard was telling Mr. Nixon that 
counting votes is not enough, that conven- 
tional rulebooks may not apply, that the 


President must reckon with signs of poten- 
tial revolution—peaceful or otherwise. 

As for the students themselves, the chan- 
celor saw them as idealistic sometimes to a 
fault, and as feeling rebuffed and overly bur- 
dened—the draft, for example—by the rest of 
society. 

“Though often emotional and egocentric,” 
he wrote to the President on June 19, “the 
passions of idealism produce not only brave 
heroes on the battlefield but also determined 
fighters in the struggles for social change. 
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“Whatever one may think of its origins or 
consequences, the idealism of college stu- 
dents toward domestic and overseas problems 
embraces an increasing willingness to aban- 
don the conventional postures of national 
and personal interest.” 

To an “extraordinary” degree, Heard said 
in that memorandum, students are coming 
to view themselves as a separate class in 
American society. This “new fact of political 
life,” he added, may become an enduring part 
of the national power spectrum. 

"For effective national government,” he 
continued, “this constituency requires atten- 
tion and understanding” such as other 
groups—farmers, organized labor, veterans, 
blacks—have claimed. 

At the same time, Heard wrote, the stu- 
dent constituency “has much ambition, much 
energy, and more future than the others.” 
The Cambodian incursion, he continued, 
“catapulted” student’s growing class con- 
sciousness “into something approaching 4 
national political movement” including 
many previously moderate or apolitical 
young people. 

The killings at Kent State University and 
Jackson State College have helped instill 
“feelings of fear and persecution ... among 
students in general,” he added. Indeed, he 
wrote, “One senses that from the best of our 
young comes the worst of despair.” 

Such words are not the rhetoric of some 
apologist for radicalism. Heard may be a 
Democrat, and he was clearly trying his best 
to awaken President Nixon to what he saw 
as a national crisis. 

But the 53-year-old Georgia native is a 
professional political scientist, the author of 
several books including a widely respected 
work on campaign finances. 

His statements to the President were based 
on seven years at Vanderbilt, service on the 
American Council on Education’s Special 
Campus Tensions Committee this past year, 
and—since May 8 when he was invited to 
the White House—talks with countless stu- 
dents and educators, questionnaires returned 
from 193 campuses and a special student 
opinion poll by Louis Harris. 

Heard wrote the President on June 19 
that the campus upheavals in May were 
“leaving students more sensitive politically, 
more determined to take a part in the gov- 
ernmental process, and feeling more deeply 
about a range of issues.” 

A “significant proportion” say they will 
direct their energies through established 
political channels including campaign work 
for peace candidates this fall, he reported. 
But, he warned, for many it was a case of 
giving the existing system “one more chance.” 

“If those efforts are condemned,” he 
wrote, “or receive no encouragement, and 
apprehensions about the war continue to 
deepen, then, as President James Hester of 
New York University put it, “We can expect 
the hard-core radicals to gain influence and 
increasingly violent demonstrations to take 
place.” 

Heard later noted that college presidents 
are often made the scapegoat—even fired— 
when student disruptions cause & campus to 
“come apart.” 

“Similarly,” he warned the President 
bluntly, “if the U.S: has a sustained, se- 
rious, national campus crisis, an unwelcome 
share of the ‘responsibility’ may be as- 
signed to you simply because there is a prob- 
lem and you are in office.” 

Heard recommended, among other things, 
that the President “increase his exposure to 
campus representatives ...so that he can 
better take into account their views, and the 
intensity of those views, in formulating do- 
mestic and foreign policy.” 

And he advised Mr. Nixon to “take initia- 
tives welcoming young people into political 
and governmental processes.” 

Before, Heard might have added, it’s too 
late. 
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THE GUBSER-O’NEILL AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. HALPERN) is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Speaker, I rise in 
enthusiastic support of the Gubser- 
O'Neill amendment and am privileged to 
have been identified as an original co- 
sponsor of the highly laudatory step to- 
ward democratizing our legislative proc- 
esses. 

The public has every right to know how 
a Congressman votes on amendments to 
bills many of which are vital to the legis- 
lation. I have seen sOme amendments 
actually take the guts out of a bill and 
I have seen others that have put real sub- 
stance into legislation. Often the key test 
of a Congressman’s position is on such 
key votes. Yet, there is no record what- 
soever of how he votes in such instances. 
The purpose of this bill is to make re- 
corded rolicalls on amendments. 

A number of citizens and groups have 
raised a very legitimate point regarding 
meaningful and important teller votes 
which are not a matter of record. 

The absence of a recorded vote on spe- 
cific issues has created a situation where 
individual groups now place their own 
interpretation on the strictly procedural 
vote on the previous question. This is a 
dangerous practice because it is subject 
to numerous interpretations and, fur- 
thermore, transfers minority rights to the 
majority. 

Congress as an institution is under at- 
tack. The charge of “secrecy” is a valid 
one and we should move forthwith to cor- 
rect what is wrong. 

The antiquated teller system has out- 
lived its usefulness. As long as it con- 
tinues, Congress will be under attack and 
there will be some validity to the “se- 
crecy” charge leveled against it. Every 
citizen has the right to know how his 
Congressman voted, I trust this amend- 
ment will win overwhelming approval. 


HAS SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
FAILED IN AIR POLLUTION CON- 
TROL? 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hosmer) is recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, as a Cali- 
fornian, I have always taken a certain 
amount of pride in the fact that this 
State leads the Nation in the applica- 
tion of air pollution control legislation 
and technology. Most of what the Na- 
tion and the Federal Government know 
about air Pollution control they learned 
from California, particularly Los Angeles 
County. 

Now comes evidence that despite its 
landmark efforts, southern California 
largely has failed to achieve reasonably 
adequate control over one quality of its 
air, This is disheartening news, both for 
southern California and the rest of the 
Nation. Certainly, if southern California 
is failing, so too, are the other regions of 
the country. 

Gilbert Bailey, the environmental and 
pollution expert with the Long Beach 
Independent, Press-Telegram, has re- 
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cently concluded an important series of 
articles on California’s attempts to bring 
the problem of air pollution under con- 
trol. 

I invite the attention of my colleagues 
to this series. The articles follow: 


Has SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FAILED IN AIR 
POLLUTION CONTROL? 


(By Gilbert Bailey) 
PART I 


There is no adequate air pollution control 
program in the Los Angeles basin. 

There is no such thing as a no-smog day 
here. Every day the same poisons are belched 
into the air, and even on those rare days 
when the winds cleanse, or the rains wash 
the air, and Catalina can be seen, air pollu- 
tion is with the millions who live here. 

On a May day, when the air pollution con- 
trol district had predicted no smog, a yellow- 
brown cloud lay over Los Angeles, clearly 
visible from a small plane. The cloud thinned 
over Orange County, but it never totally dis- 
appeared. 

An Independent, Press-Telegram survey of 
air pollution in the Los Angeles Basin, and 
of the activities of the Los Angeles Air Pollu- 
tion Control District, reached the following 
conclusions: 

1. The Los Angeles Basin’s struggle against 
air pollution, one starting in 1948, is a failing 
effort; 

2. Air pollution, despite predictions other- 
wise, will get worse, not better, unless new 
regulations are adopted and enforced, soon; 

8. Autos, while producing 50 per cent or 
more of the air pollution in the basin, have 
been assigned more than their fair share of 
the blame, obscuring other sources of pollu- 
tion; 

4. Further control of industrial pollution 
sources is a necessity, if air pollution is to be 
controlled within the basin; 

5. The Los Angeles Air Pollution Control 
District has in the past issued unwise pre- 
dictions of future success. It addition it 
has used and is using pollution statistics 
open to serious question. 

6. There is no adequate air pollution con- 
trol program at present in the Los Angeles 
Basin, and whether such a program will be 
instituted is doubtful. 

A false picture has been drawn of smog 
in the basin, a picture partially the fault of 
the air pollution control district, and par- 
tially the fault of the news media. 

“Smog is the most misused word in the 
English language,” said Robert L. Chass, Los 
Angeles air pollution control officer. “There 
are many different kinds of air pollution.” 

On Noy. 1, 1969, a day picked at random, 
Long Beach had the following pollutants in 
the air (in parts per million parts of air): 
-11 parts of oxidants, above state standards; 
56 parts of nitrogen oxides, above state 
standards; .34 parts of nitrogen dioxide, 
above state standards; .12 parts of sulphur 
dioxide, above state standards; 28 parts of. 
carbon monoxide. 

Photochemical smog, the air pollution pro- 
duced from the invisible gases spewed out 
by automobiles and oil refineries, and then 
cooked by the sun into the usual eye-irritat- 
ing Los Angeles summer brew of air, is but 
one of the poisonous stews we breathe. 

Sulphur dioxide, one of the basic ingre- 
dients of “killer smogs” in London, New 
York and elsewhere, comes from sources 
other than automobiles, and the standards 
for sulphur dioxide were exceeded in Long 
Beach 20 per cent of the time during 1968. 

In the winter sulphur dioxide and partic- 
ulates, tiny pieces of liquid and dry dirt, 
create a different brew, one which limits visi. 
bility and can hurt the lungs, a brew for 
which more than just the car is responsible. 

No area of the basin is exempt from air 
pollution, While the offshore breezes often 
blow pollutants out of the Long Beach area, 
sometimes those breezes reverse and bring 
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all of the basin’s pollutants into Long Beach, 
where they can be trapped with the native 
pollutants by an inversion layer. 

“Air pollution and its fallout on soil and 
water is a form of domestic chemical and 
biological warfare. There is no full escape 
from such yiolent ingestion, for breathing is 
required,” said Ralph Nader in his task force 
report on air pollution. 

The Los Angelis basin does not yet have 
an adequate defense for this biological and 
chemical attack. 

PART II 


Twenty-two years ago Los Angeles County 
began its war against air pollution. 

On March 22, 1970, Louis J. Fuller, retir- 
ing Los Angeles county air pollution officer, 
declared victory. 

“There is nothing much left for me to do 
here,” hè said as he quit. 

On May 17, 1970, the basin’s first smog 
alert of the year was declared by the Los 
Angeles Air Pollution Control District. More 
alerts followed as spring turned to summer. 

A declaration of victory in the war against 
smog is roughly as meaningful as a declara- 
tion of victory in Vietnam, as every resident 
and visitor to the basin knows. 

But Los Angeles County through {ts 22- 
year-old antismog district has spent $60 mil- 
lion in fighting smog. The district is cited 
throughout the world as a model smog 
fighter. Yet smog continues. 

What happened? 

Two things. First, growth continued, 
growth that canceled the effects of the con- 
trols installed. Second, not enough, or ef- 
fective enough controls were established. 

There is no indication today either that 
the growth will be stopped or that effective 
controls will be established. 

Robert L. Chass, now air pollution control 
officer for Los Angeles County, does not claim 
victory. 

“I haye tried to point out that the district 
has a hell of a lot to do,” he said. “I’ve told 
thé oil refineries and the foundries they look 
like hell and they’ve got to clean up.” 

He said the district is studying tougher 
controls on scavenger plants, the plants 
which take sulphides from other sources and 
further refine them. 

However, he and the district still put most 
of the blame, 80 to 90 per cent, on the auto. 

“Our opinion is that it is mostly from the 
auto. It is an opinion,” he said. 

The air pollution control district is a crea- 
ture of the Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors. The county supervisors are re- 
sponsible for smog, and its control, or non- 
control. 

‘The supervisors meet every so often as di- 
rectors of the smog control district. They ap- 
point the head of the district, now Chass, 
They also appoint a three-man hearing board 
to grant variances from air pollution control 
requirements. 

Complex, sometimes tough and lengthy 
regulations of stationary sources, primarily 
industry, have been instituted. Industry has 
spent millions of dollars on air pollution 
control equipment. 

The district fields 71 inspectors and three 
field testing teams looking for violations of 
air pollution regulations. 

Since 1964, 1,747 violation notices have 
been issued to stationary sources (cOmpared 
to 9,022 such notices issued by the San Fran- 
cisco area pollution control district). 

At the same time the special hearing board, 
meeting three times a week for about an 
hour each time, has the power to grant 
variances from the air pollution district's 
regulations. 

The board is headed by Delmas Richmond, 
an attorney. He is joined by Wendel, W. 
Schooling and Robert L. Daughery, both en- 
gimeers. Each member gets $50 a meeting. 

The meetings are held on the sixth floor of 
an old wreck of a county building in down- 
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town Los Angeles. Although the offices are 
buta block from the city’s major newspaper, 
they are rarely—perhaps once a year—visited 
by the press or public. 

Instead, employes of the air pollution con- 
trol district, a deputy county counsel, at- 
torneys for the applicants, and the appli- 
cants are all that are present for the granting 
or withholding of variances. 

For the year ending July 1, 1969, the board 
granted 225 of 323 variance requests. There 
are 65 variances outstanding as of May 1, 
1970 (latest figures available) out of roughly 
9,000 permits granted to air polluters. 

Chass is satisfied with the board, 

It can’t fault the board. “It is a quasi- 
judicial body. Only such a body can weigh 
equities,” said Chass. 

“We have a tremendous responsibility,” 
said Richmond. “We could shut down in- 
dustries employing thousands of people, 
causing all sorts of economic harm.” 

A glance through the list of variances 
shows Advance Galvanizing Co., Allied 
Chemical Corp., Atlas Galvanizing Co., Con- 
tinental Can Co., Fresno Paving Co., Lever 
Brothers Co., Southern California Edison 
Co., Stauffer Chemical Co., Union Oil Co. 

A check of three meetings of the board 
showed the complexity of the issues. 

For example, oil companies must shut 
down equipment for repairs. The equipment 
does not meet standards immediately after 
it is restarted. As a result the major oil com- 
panies are almost continuously before the 
hearing board for variances. 

As long as a variance is pending, the air 
pollution district, as a matter of policy, does 
not cite for violations. 

The performance of the board is difficult 
to judge. 

The overall performance of the Los Angeles 
Air Pollution Control District is easier to 
judge, 

It was formed to end smog. It has not done 
that job in 22 years. 

However, it has slowed the spread of smog. 
In all probability, without the district the 
Los Angeles basin would be unlivable. 


PART II 


The automobile has been blamed for al- 
most all the Los Angeles basin’s smog prob- 
lems, yet there would be smog, even if all the 
cars on all the freeways disappeared tomor- 
row. 

Robert L. Chass, air pollution control offi- 
cer for Los Angeles County, estimates that 
the auto contributes between 80 and 90 per 
cent of the area’s air pollution. 

However, two University of California 
scientists, R. F. Sawyer and L. S. Caretto, 
both assistant professors of mechanical en- 
gineering at Berkeley, have claimed other- 
wise. 


They said the auto’s share of total air pol- 
lution in the Los Angeles basin is closer to 
50 per cent than the 88 per cent, officially 
claimed by the Los Angeles Air Pollution 
Control District. 

Autos contribute only 13.6 per cent of the 
sulphur dioxide in the air—an ingredient in 
smog which has killed elsewhere—and 41.3 
per cent of particulates, a second ingredient 
in killer smogs, according to the air pollu- 
tion control district’s own figures. 

“Industry and power plant sources of air 
pollution are much more important than 
has been commonly acknowledged,” said 
Sawyer and Caretto, writing in ‘“Environ- 
mental Science and Technology.” 

“A Southern California Edison Co. state- 
ment that only one per cent of the Los An- 
geles area air pollution comes from their 
plants is grossly understated,” they added. 

By weight, at least according to district 
figures, which can be questioned, the auto 
does produce 88 per cent.of the air pollut- 
ants, 11,920 tons out of 13,530 per day. 

However, the auto tonnage includes 9,470 
tons of carbon monoxide, 
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Carbon monoxide is a colorless, odorless 
non-reactive gas. It does not contribute to 
photochemical smog, although it does cause 
significant problems of its own. 

Carbon monoxide does not contribute to 
that which the average resident considers to 
be air pollution—eye irritation, visibility re- 
duction, or odor. 

Much higher concentrations of carbon 
monoxide are allowed under current state 
and federal standards, than are allowed for 
other gases. 

If the carbon monoxide tonnage is sub- 
tracted from the total figure of pollutants 
poured into the sir; shen industrial sources 
are almost equal to che auto as a smog pro- 
ducer. 

Air pollution sources are strange, hard to 
recognize, and even harder to control. Con- 
sider the amount of gasoline spilled with the 
fumes going uncontrolled into the skies every 
day, at every service station in Los Angeles 
County. The Bay Area is now studying con- 
trols of such spills. 

“The numbers game, weight, is like com- 
paring apples to oranges,” said Chass. 

“The media always wants a comparison. 
As a result the public has a distorted view 
of smog,” he added. 

However, Chass sticks by his claim that 
the auto is the primary, almost the only, 
villain in air pollution in the Los Angeles 
Basin. 

And “Profile of Air Pollution Control in 
Los Angeles County,” the official publica- 
tion of the district, said: 

“The tables, graphs, and charts in this sec- 
tion show that air contaminants from motor 
vehicles comprise approximately 90 per cent 
of the uncontrolled emissions in Los Angeles 
Country... . It is estimated that stationary 
(primarily industrial) sources now contrib- 
ute slightly more than 10 per cent of the 
total air pollution tonnages emitted daily 
in Los Angeles County.” 

Chass pointed out that, the auto probably 
produces 95 percent of the air pollution in 
downtown Los Angeles, where there are few 
industrial sources, and a tremendous con- 
centration of cars. 

He also pointed out there are three air 
pollution areas within Los Angeles with dis- 
tinctive problems—the Long Beach area, 
downtown Los Angeles and the southeastern 
portion of the county. 

Sulphur dioxide readings are consistently 
higher in the greater Long Beach area than 
elsewhere in the county, as are nitrogen di- 
oxide readings. The larger number of re- 
fineries, power plants and chemical plants 
in the area must play a more important role 
in air pollution than has been previously 
acknowledged. 

In addition these industrial sources con- 
tribute significant amounts of hydrocarbons 
and oxides of nitrogen to the air, the makings 
of photochemical smog. 

The auto is a relatively minor source of 
sulphur dioxide. It provides less than half 
of the particulates that cloud our skies, and 
even in the area of hydrocarbons, the cause of 
photochemical smog, more than 30 per cent 
comes. from other sources, according to the 
Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District. 

Let no one be mistaken: The automobile 
plays a vital role in air pollution. It must be 
controlled before air pollution can be ended. 

However, industrial, stationary sources, 
must also be brought under further controls, 
and soon, if clean air is to return to the Los 
Angeles Basin and “killer smogs” are to be 
avoided in the southland. 

PART IV 

Air pollution in the Los Angeles basin is 
going to get worse, if for no other reason than 
because automobile emission controls don't 
work. 

In fact present controls have done more 
harm than good. And the American public, 
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which is paying for those controls, has not 
gotten its money's worth. 

Robert L. Chass, Los Angeles County air 
pollution ‘control officer, has predicted the 
skies over the Los Angeles basin will start to 
clear by 1976, if current auto emission stand- 
ards are met. 

“We have no reason to believe they will be 
met on the basis of the record,” he added. 

The controls installed in the 1960s de- 
creased the discharge of hydrocarbons, when 
they worked, but increased the discharge of 
nitrogen oxides. 

Both are smog ingredients, but nitrogen di- 
oxide may be even more dangerous than the 
hydrocarbons. 

“Nitrogen dioxide is twice as dangerous as 
sulphur dioxide and 320 times as toxic as 
carbon monoxide,” estimated Ned Groth, 
Stanford University researcher, basing his 
findings on state standards. 

If present state standards are mèt, the 
emission of oxides of nitrates will decline 
by 1980 to the amount discharged in 1960, 
Chass said, 

“This is progress?” he asked in testimony 
before the Environmental Quality Study 
Council. 

What happened? 

“It happened only because Detroit chose 
to go that way. The State Motor Vehicle 
Control Board didn’t do its job,” Chass ex- 
plained in an interview, 

Detroit in the 1960s installed auto con- 
trol devices which did decrease the emission 
of hydrocarbons, but increased the emission 
of oxides of nitrogen by 50 per cent. 

Detroit had partially controlled the faucet 
pouring out one kind of poison, but had in- 
creased the amount pouring out of a second 
poison faucet. 

The Los Angeles basin, therefore, is worse 
off today than it was before controls were 
installed. 

That is but part of the story. 

Ralph Nader’s task force on air pollution 
reports the following testimony from Dr. 
John Middleton, head of the National Air 
Pollution Control Administration: 

“Very often 75 to 80 per cent of the cars 
failed to meet (air pollution control tests) 
and they missed the target by 15 to 20 per 
cent. ...It is a high percentage of cars 
and that fail.” 

Rep. Paul Rogers, D-Fla., said of Middle- 
ton’s testimony: 

“They (the public) have expended a bil- 
lion and a half dollars and 80 per cent don’t 
meet it (the federal standards). That’s in- 
credible.” 

The Congressional testimony continued. 

Rep. Rogers: “But they are not working. 
Eighty per cent don’t even work. So I don't 
know how good the emission control is.” 

Dr, Middleton: “It is not as good as it 
should be.” 

Federal officials in Washington, D.C., said 
but one model of car had an 80 per cent 
failure. Overall the average of failure was 
a little over 50 per cent. 

One federal official added, “Air pollution 
authorities are discovering as they measure 
total exhaust emission ọn a mass basis that 
both California and federal calculations are 
low. The auto industry has taken advantage 
of this error and it’s hard to belfeve they did 
so unknowingly.” 

He would like to see a program established 
whereby Detroit would be required to fur- 
nish cars at various stages of use on a regular 
basis for actual testing. In addition he be- 
lieves that both Los Angeles and the federal 
government should base estimations only on 
actual tests, not calculations. > 

The problem of motor vehicle controls was 
put another way by Department of Housing, 
Education and: Welfare assistant general 
counsel Sidney Saperstein, in a memo re- 
printed in the Nader report: 
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“In short the purchaser of a new motor 
vehicle is paying for something that he may 
not be getting—and the federal government, 
to which he looks for assurance that he is 
obtaining value for his expenditure, is not 
fullfilling its obligation to protect his in- 
terests.” 

A final comment, also from the Nader re- 
port, may sum up the situation. 

“I wouldn't call the program (of auto emis- 
sion controls) fradulent: I'd call it farcical,” 
said Edward Tuerk, assistant commissioner of 
the National Air Pollution Control Admini- 
stration. 

Chass of the Los Angeles District has two 
answers for the problem: 

1, Legislation requiring every auto to be 
tested on the assembly line on a go or no-go 
basis to make sure the emission control de- 
vice works; 

2. Legislation requiring the auto manufac- 
turers to guarantee the control system for 
25,000 miles. 

Legislation has passed the State Assem- 
bly and is pending in the State Senate 
which would levy a $3,000 fine on auto man- 
ufacturers when their devices don't work. 

“If the requirements presently on the 
books are met on schedule, projections show 
that there should be a noticeable reduction 
by 1976, and by 1985 photochemical smog 
should virtually disappear in Los Angeles 
County," Chass said. 

There is no guarantee that will happen. 

PART y 

On a not-so-clear day in San Francisco, 
the official of the Bay Area Air Pollution 
Control District glanced out the window 
across the Bay 20 miles towards Oakland. 

“We are calling this a medium smog day,” 
he said. “We have a combined pollution in- 
dex which takes into account all types of 
air pollution.” 

The air was dirty, but the Oakland and 
Berkeley hills were visible, if dimly, 25 miles 
away. 

In Los Angeles such a day would be listed 
as a no-smog day. 

It may be that a comparison between air 
pollution conditions in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco is an unfair one. Even so, such a 
comparison appears to be productive. 

On the basis of statistics of air pollution 
source emissions—who is putting what into 
the air—released by the two districts Los 
Angeles’ air should be far cleaner than it is, 
for according to those figures less sulfur di- 
oxide is produced here than in the Bay Area, 
and the figures for particulates (small pieces 
of dirt) are almost the same. 

The hard tests, the actual tests of air qual- 
ity show a different story. 

The following table shows the number of 
days in which air quality standards were 
exceeded in the Bay Area and in the Los 
Angeles. area during 1968 (latest figures 
available). 


Ozone: 


Carbon monoxide: 
San Francisco. 


1 Figures for 1969, 1968 figures not ayail- 
able. 


Yet, Los Angeles claims almost 50 percent 
less sulfur dioxide, one of the key ingredients 
in “killer smogs,” is produced in the basin 
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than in the Bay Area, despite the huge re- 
finery, chemical plant and power plant com- 
plex in the southwestern-Long Beach area. 

The figures are: 444 tons a day in the 
Bay Area, 225 tons in Los Angeles. 

The two districts’ regulutions covering sul- 
fur dioxide emission: differ. However, Los 
Angeles had 115 adv’srse days, the Bay Area 
none in 1969. 

The second comparison is even more per- 
plexing. 

The difference between Los Angeles’ low 
estimation of sulphur dioxide emissions and 
high concentrations in the L.A. area—esti- 
mates versus hard figures—might possibly be 
accounted for by different weather condi- 
tions in the Bay Area and the Los Angeles 
Basin, with the Bay Area’s sulphur dioxide 
being dispersed by winds. 

However, the winds are not dispersing the 
Bay Area’s ozone and some other pollutants, 

If the Los Angeles estimations of emissions 
are underestimated, then the basin is being 
done a disservice. Only if the correct figures 
are available on emission can the basin act 
to correct its pollution. 

Los Angeles claims that its 3.9 million cars 
produce 45 tons of particulates daily. The 
Bay Area says its 2.2 million cars produce 40 
tons. 

The comparison is eyen more mysterious 
because both sets of cars are governed by the 
same regulations—California state law on 
motor vehicle emissions. 

And both districts say they base their 
figures on Air Resources Board tests. 

Robert L. Chass, Los Angeles County air 
pollution control officer, was questioned 
about the figures. 

Q. Are your figures accurate, or the San 
Francisco figures inaccurate? 

A. Let me say this of the basis for the 
Bay Area figures. We see them the same as 
you do. We haven't sat down with the Bay 
Area people. We have no basis to say their 
figures are right or wrong... .I am not in 
a very good position to reply. I don’t have 
their data. 

Chass added there had been no communi- 
cation on the figures between the districts 
and he said the San Francisco District had 
not contacted the Los Angeles District. How- 
ever, the I,P-T learned that the question of 
the discrepencies had been brought to the 
attention of the State Air Resources Board 
by the San Francisco District. No reply was 
received. 

Chass said the district’s emission figures 
are checked by the Air Resources Board. 

Q. How do you estimate your emissions? 

A. “Motor vehicles are tested by the Air 
Resources Board. Stationary sources are 
tested by stack tests. Emission factors have 
been established over the years. ... The 
Los Angeles Air Pollution Control District 
has more test data than the rest of the 
world combined.” 

Chass made one more point: 

“Bad data in air pollution is worse than 
no data.” 

A suit was filed earlier this year in federal 
district court claiming the district lies in 
its air pollution predictions, but the suit 
was thrown out of the federal court because 
of a lack of jurisdiction. 

Chass flatly denies the district has ever 
lied. He ‘was angered by the suit, and by a 
story appearing in these newspapers, which 
noted conditions on a-day in May and said 
the Los Angeles Air Pollution Control Dis- 
trict was “lying as usual” when it predicted 
no smog; 

“This district has never lied; print that,” 
said Chass, 

Since the suit, but not because of it, ac- 
cording to Chass, the district has changed 
its predictions to include visibility factors 
and ozone, instead of just eye irritation. 

In fact, the district does not lie in its 
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predictions, it just doesn’t tell all of the 
problem—sulphur dioxide, carbon monoxide, 
or that.a lot of smog comes from other 
sources than the automobile. 

As Chass said, “Bad data in air pollution 
is worse than no data at all.” 

PART VI 

Smog can kill. It may be Killing today in 
the Los Angeles basin. 

Every year thousands of Los Angeles basin 
residents are told by their doctors to leave 
the basin for reasons of health. 

Those who suffer from bronchial asthma, 
chronic bronchitis, and pulmonary emphy- 
sema are particularly hard hit by smog, ac- 
cording to the National Tuberculosis and 
Respiratory Disease Association. 

The difference between the lungs of the 
person exposed to air pollution and those 
of someone living in clean air is explained 
in Ralph Nader’s task force report on air 
pollution: 

“On the autopsy table it’s unmistakable. 
The person who spent his life in the Adiron- 
dacks has nice pink lungs. The city dweller’s 
are black as coal.” 

Sulphur dioxide and particulates have been 
common to past “killer smogs,” according to 
Robert L. Chass, Los Angeles air pollution 
control officer. 

“Doctors found that when the daily levels 
of sulphur dioxide were between 0.2 and 0.4 
parts per million, the number of excess 
deaths in New York City ranged between 10 
and 20 persons,” Nader reported. 

The current California standard for sul- 
phur dioxide is .04 parts per million parts 
of air over a 24-hour period. That standard 
was exceeded 115 days in the Los Angeles 
basin in 1969 with heavy concentrations 
being reported in the Long Beach area. 

“Killer smogs,” or “air pollution incidents,” 
have been reported throughout the world. 
The major incidents include: 

Meuse River Valley, Belgium, December 
1930, 60 dead; 

Donora, Pennsylvania, October 1948, 6,000 
ill, 20 dead; 

London England, December 1952, 4,000 
dead; 

New York City, 1953, 1962, 1963, and 1966. 
In 1963 an estimated 405 died from air pol- 
lution and in 1966 a total of 168. 

No such smogs have been reported in the 
Los Angeles basin. The nature of photo- 
chemical smog, common to Los Angeles, al- 
though associated with respiratory diseases, 
has not yet been clearly linked with death 
by medical researchers. 

However, some medical researchers have 
predicted killer smogs for the basin. They 
have, so far, refused to release their evidence 
until it is published in.medical journals. 

One such researcher, Dr. Kenneth Watt of 
the University of California at Davis Environ- 
mental System Group, has flatly predicted.a 
killer smog in Long Beach for the winter of 
1975-1976. He also named Pasadena, Lennox 
and Azura as danger areas. He said his group 
will publish its research in the fall. 

Watt not only fears heavy concentrations 
of sulphur dioxide and particulates, tiny 
Piece of solid and liquid dirt, and also photo- 
chemical smog, including increasing levels of 
nitrogen dioxide. 

"It is frightening,” he said about the higher 
levels of nitrogen dioxide, higher levels caused 
by motor vehicle control devices intended to 
decrease smog. “Nitrogen dioxide may be the 
most medically dangerous.” 

The National Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Disease Association associates smog coming 
primarily from autos but definite medical 
links have not yet been established. 

Dr. Watt pointed out a problem in asso- 
ciating death with air pollution in the basin. 
Air pollution hits hardest old men, second 
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hardest aged women. However, Los Angeles 
and Orange counties have an extra large 
number of young women, making statistical 
comparisons difficult. 

Chass of the Los Angeles County Air Pol- 
lution Control District disagrees with Watt 
on his prediction of killer smogs. 

“He has no more basis in saying that than 
the man in the moon,” Chass said. 

But Watt counters with the concentration 
of sulphur dioxides in the greater Long Beach 
area from refineries and power plants, along 
with concentrations of particulates. 

Watt also pointed out that the offshore 
breezes which usually blow smog out of the 
Long Beach area reverse themselves some- 
times, bringing the basin’s smog into Long 
Beach. Combined with local pollutants and 
a winter inversion layer, the mix could be 
deadly, he said. 

Two unreleased studies by the state show 
the extent of the sulphur dioxide and par- 
ticulate problems in the southwestern Los 
Angeles-Long Beach area. 

In Long Beach the state sulphur dioxide 
standards were violated 20 per cent of the 
time during 1968. 

In the area of particulates the highest 
reading was “measured in the southern part 
of Los Angeles County, where most of the 
refineries and power plants in addition to 
the Los Angeles International Airport are 
located, and where the emissions of par- 
ticulate matter have been estimated to be 
the highest.” 

In order to meet current sulphur dioxide 
and particulate standards the amount of 
sulphur dioxide in the air must be reduced 
by 64 per cent and the particulates by 54 per 
cent. 

Whether Dr. Watts dire predictions of 
killer smogs come true or not, there is still 
a lot of cleaning of the skies to be done, 
before they become healthy again. 


PART VII 


Air pollution can be halted in the Los An- 
geles basin, and the air returned to the 
quality of 1940, or earlier. 

The quality of the air coming into the 
basin, cleansed as it is by 5,000 miles of 
oceans, is the best in the world. All that 
has to be done is to control the pollution 
sources, all of them, within the basin it- 
self. 

There is no such comprehensive control 
program witness today’s skies. 

On the basis of interviews with pollution 
control experts at as many levels as possible, 
and on the basis of the information reported 
in this series, the following air pollution 
control program on individual, county, state 
and federal level, is- recommended, not as a 
final solution, butas a start. 

First, every Los Angeles basin resident 
should have his motor vehicle emission con- 
trol system tested, and possibly repaired. At- 
lantic-Richfield, as a special service, is mak- 
ing such tests available free at selected shop- 
ping centers. 

Second, while so-called smog free gasolines 
are relatively ineffective in fighting air pol- 
lution, lead-free gasoline should be pur- 
chased whenever possible. Even so, working 
control devices are far miore important than 
the type of gas used. 

Lower horsepower cars should be purchased. 

Care should be taken in the use of the 
auto and other pollution causing machines, 
including use of an over-abundance of elec- 
trical appliances, which create need for smog- 
producing powerplants. 

Finally, if the basin resident is concerned 
about air pollution, he should contact his 
representative on the board of supervisors— 
the man directly responsible for smog in the 
basin—his state legislator, and his repre- 
sentatives in Congress to demand action. 
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On a county level the board of super- 
visors should institute a full-scale review of 
the operations of the Los Angeles Air Pollu- 
tion Control District to determine why after 
22 years and $60 million in expenditures, 
there is still smog in the district and what can 
be done about it. 

The district’s operations, its special hearing 
board, and its regulations are all fit subjects 
for such review. 

In addition the district’s statistics, open to 
question as they are, should be verified by a 
thorough scientific study of air pollution in 
the basin possibly conducted by such an air 
pollution control laboratory as the one at 
the University of California at Riverside. 

The Los Angeles Air Pollution Control Offi- 
cer Robert L. Chass should be instructed to 
draft further regulations of industry, in- 
cluding the-oil refineries, chemical plants, 
power plants and foundries. Chass is already 
reviewing regulations concerning high sul- 
phur dioxide emitters, but further regula- 
tions are needed. Controls of service station 
gas spills should also be instituted. 

The final recommendation is that the dis- 
trict require air polluters to monitor and re- 
port their pollution to the district, at least 
the emission of sulphur oxides, and lead and 
fluorides and all other contaminants pos- 
sible, as is done by water polluters. 

Beyond the scope of the district, a rapid 
transit system, similar to the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit District, is needed. Voters should sup- 
port such a district, if they wish to breathe 
healthy air. 

On a state level, as well as on a Congres- 
sional one, legislation should be passed, as 
recommended by Chass, for all motor vehicle 
control devices to be tested om a go, no-go 
basis on the assembly line, and for the auto 
makers to guarantee the devices for no less 
than 25,000 miles. 

Second, the state should divert gas tax 
funds, now used only for highways, to rapid 
transit and to fighting air pollution. A state 
constitutional amendment could authorize 
the diversion, or a bill by State Senator 
Alfred Alquist to raise the gas tax could ac- 
complish the same objective. 

Finally, the state and the federal govern- 
ment, should require auto manufacturers at 
their own expense to provide cars for testing 
on a regular basis and conduct actual tests 
of car emissions at various mil on a 
mass basis to determine the actual level of 
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On the federal level, Congress should pass 
legislation to require all air polluters to re- 
port their pollution and to require all air 
pollution control bodies, using any federal 
funds, to report the sources of pollution 
within their jurisdiction. Such legislation 
will be offered in the United States House 
of Representatives shortly by a group of 
California Representatives, headed by Don 
Edwards, D-San Jose. 

At present federal air pollution control 
imspectors do not have the right to enter 
private property to check on violations. They 
should be given that right. 

In addition additional powers should be 
given to the National Air Pollution Control 
Administration so that it can step in when 
local or state governments fail to control 
pollution. 

The federal standards on carbon monoxide, 
particulates, nitrogen oxides and hydrocar- 
bons should be strengthened and Detroit 
should be told to clean up the auto or face 
increasing economic penalties. 

Leaded gasoline should be phased out as 
Detroit changes its engine to no longer re- 
quire such gasolines. 

Finally, the federal government should 
help finance additional air pollution research 
and necessary rapid and mass transit sys- 
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tems. Again such funds could come out of 
gasoline taxes. 

This program is incomplete. It is only a 
start—and some of it may be impractical— 
but it is a start. 

There could be a stronger program: Cease 
building new roads, use the funds for rapid 
and mass transit, tax cars further until they 
are no longer practical to drive while pro- 
viding other means of transportation. At the 
same time require polluting industries to 
either shut down or stop polluting. 

The decision on whether there will be air 
fit to breath in the Los Angeles basin should 
not lie in the hands of the polluters, or even 
the politicians. It should, and does, lie in 
the hands of the people, who make their 
wishes known by action, or inaction. 

Clean air has been the birthright of all 
mankind. It no longer is; instead the child 
born today must breath poison. But for how 
long? 

What do you want to breathe? 


ANNUAL LIMIT OF $20,000 ON SUB- 
SIDIES PAID TO AN INDIVIDUAL 
FARMER 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. COUGHLIN) is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
a remarkable opportunity this week to 
serve the people of the United States by 
cutting expenses without hurting the 
people this particular program is de- 
signed to help. We can do this if we take 
the long-needed step to stop stuffing 
the silos of corporate farmers with the 
tax moneys of all Americans. We can do 
this by placing a $20,000 annual limit 
on subsidies paid to an individual farmer. 

Unlimited and unwarranted subsidies 
contributed beyond reason to the $3.7 
billion total in farm subsidies for 1969. 
Each year that the Congress refuses to 
end. this costly and unjust practice of 
no-limit subsidies, contributes to an ero- 
sion of its own credibility. 

I intend to support an amendment to 
establish the $20,000 maximum when 
the agriculture bill is brought to the 
House floor this week. 

Although the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee has recognized that the no-limit 
subsidy program cannot be condoned, I 
feel the compromise itself cannot be jus- 
tified. By setting a $55,000 annual limit 
per crop, the committee has devised a 
system that still could run up to $165,000 
a year for giant farms which want to 
produce wheat, feed grains, and cotton. 

I am not comforted by public state- 
ments that only a few farms could take 
advantage of the new program to obtain 
all the benefits. It seems relatively easy 
for the corporate farmer to change his 
programs so he still could obtain $165,- 
000. yearly in subsidies which never were 
meant for him. 

Agricultural subsidies originally were 
developed to help the struggling farmer 
and the small farmer. If the Congress 
ever should get the message from the 
people, it is this—immediately, end the 
monumental agricultural boondoggle. 

The millionaire farmer and the corpo- 
rate farmer do not merit nor should they 
receive the largesse of Government tax 
moneys contributed by citizens who are 
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already cornfield-high in Federal, State, 
and local taxes. 

My own 13th Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania contains much farm and 
rural lands. It is interesting that prelimi- 
nary results of my 1970 questionnaire 
poll show that agricultural subsidies are 
cited as the number one area in which 
less money should be spent. No one 
farmer in Montgomery County received 
more than $20,000 in 1969. 

In Pennsylvania itself, only nine farm- 
ers received more than $20,000 each, with 
the largest subsidy amounting to about 
$40,000. It seems obvious that the 
$20,000 figure certainly will afford the 
necessary support to the farmers who 
merit it. 

Too often, we, as Congressmen, criti- 
cize Government bureaucracies for re- 
fusing to change or cut back programs 
that have proven too costly, ineffective, 
and outmoded. Now we have the oppor- 
tunity to take our own medicine by dras- 
tically altering this expensive program 
that enriches the wealthy farmer at the 
expense of all other citizens. 

I believe I can urge this approach, not 
only because of the number of farms in 
my congressional district, but because I 
have applied this rule to other programs 
in my own area. Whether they were de- 
fense or welfare programs, I have rec- 
ognized my responsibility to try to elimi- 
nate the unnecessary and ineffective for 
new and sounder approaches. 

By adopting the $20,000 farm subsidy 
limit, we can effect—through a tightly 
administered program—about $300 mil- 
lion in savings. This is a substantial sav- 
ing and it is an act that would help re- 
store the Congress credibility as a re- 
sponsive and responsible institution of 
Government. 


THE ISSUES—LET'S LOOK 
AT THE RECORD 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
New Mexico (Mr. FOREMAN) is recognized 
for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, in a sin- 
cere effort to openly review and frankly 
discuss several of the issues recently 
acted on, or soon to be considered, by 
the Congress, I take this time to sum- 
marize some of these matters with our 
colleagues and other interested citizens. 

It has been, and will continue to be, 
my aim to carefully study all of the in- 
formation, for and against, every issue 
before it comes to a vote here in the 
House. Some of the questions I have in 
my mind as I review a bill are: First, is 
it in the best interests of my country, my 
State, and my constituents? Second, is it 
constitutional? Third, can we afford it? 
Fourth, what are the views of the people 
I represent insofar as this legislation is 
concerned? Fifth, is this a legitimate 
function of the Federal Government—or 
is it the right and responsibility of the 
people? Sixth, is it fair to all concerned? 

I do not vote for or against a bill sim- 
ply because the administration or the 
political party leadership is for or against 
it—I vote the way I do, because after 
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weighing all of the facts available to me, 
I sincerely believe it to be in the best in- 
terests of my country and my constit- 
uents. 

As to the matter of specific legislation, 
I am pleased to discuss my views on sey- 
eral important bills as follows: 

GUARANTEED ANNUAL WAGE 

I have some very serious reservations 
about H.R. 16311, the guaranteed annual 
wage welfare programs. Admittedly, the 
present welfare program is costly and in- 
equitable—however, I believe this bill 
would move us in the wrong direction be- 
cause it will probably add several million 
more persons to the welfare rolls, more 
social workers, more Federal control, bu- 
reaucracy, and dependence at an esti- 
mated additional annual taxpayer cost 
of $4 billion, or more, than we are now- 
spending, Our objective should be to seek 
a reduction, not an increase, of overload- 
ed welfare rolls. We should work to re- 
duce the c*st and control of government 
by the enactment of programs that en- 
courage individual work, incentive; and 
responsibility—not reward nonproductiv- 
ity and irresponsibility. We need to work 
toward more jobs and permanent job 
security rather than permanent relief. 

We cannot spend ourselves into afflu- 
ence; we must earn our way by our indi- 
vidual effort. Regardless of what some 
may say or think, we live under a system 
where the people support the Govern- 
ment; the Government does not, and 
cannot, support the people. The Govern- 
ment is not a creator of wealth; it gets 
its money from people who work and pay 
taxes, and we are fooling no one but our- 
selves when we think otherwise. 

My son, Kirk, summarized the situa- 
tion very well with his question, “Who's 
gonna pull the wagon if everybody gets 
in to ride?” 

Most Americans who work for their 
living have little sympathy for the con- 
cept that every man should be guaran- 
teed an income by the Government, re- 
gardless of whether he can or will work. 
A Federal Government-guaranteed an- 
nual income will destroy self-reliance, 
individual responsibility, self-respect, 
and the incentive to work. Therefore, in 
good conscience, I cannot support or vote 
for this program that I sincerely believe 
can eventually destroy the moral fiber of 
the United States of America. 


EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Considerable discussion evolved over 
the proposed reductions in Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare appropriations—and 
President Nixon's efforts to halt inflation 
and restore the value of our dollar. No 
one is more deeply concerned about the 
need for reductions in Government 
spending programs than I am—and I 
always have been. However, when it 
comes to the education of our children 
and the Government’s commitment to 
our federally impacted school districts 
that have budgeted these funds, and are 
depending on them for their operations, 
then I must support our school districts. 
I have in the past, and I will continue to 
do so in the future. 

If we must make reductions in the 
overall appropriations program, then we 
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should carefully consider a reform of our 
costly welfare system, a reduction in our 
wasteful foreign-aid program, increased 
efficiencies in military expenditures, and 
a realinement of some. of the ineffective 
OEO programs as good places to make 
needed cost cuts. That is why I supported 
education funding over the Presidential 
veto. 
THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 

Mr. Speaker, during my campaign for 
election to Congress, I pledged,to reflect 
the views of the citizens of New Mexico— 
and, further, when I took the oath of 
office, I swore to support and defend the 
Constitution. Now, from this base, let us 
take a look at the issue of the 18-year-old 
vote. 

I have always said that I would vote 
to submit to the several States a consti- 
tutional amendment fixing the voting 
age at 18. Recent campus riots have not 
changed my mind because I would not 
penalize the vast majority for the trans- 
gressions of a small minority. However, 
I am opposed toa simple Federal statute. 
I am opposed for two reasons: First, I 
consider such a statute unconstitutional; 
second, even if constitutional, Such a 
statute, as distinguished from a consti- 
tutional amendment, is unwise. 

Article 1, section 2, provides that those 
voting for Federal officers—representa- 
tives—“shall have the qualifications 
requisite” for those who are eligible to 
vote for members of “the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature”. The 17th 
amendment contains the same language 
as it applies to those voting for U.S. Sen- 
ators: 

Implicit in that language is the 
acknowledgment- that States are au- 
thorized to fix voter qualifications in 
both State and Federal elections. There 
is no language in the Constitution or the 
amendments to the Constitution which 
says Otherwise. Indeed, three of those 
amendments—the 15th, 19th, and 24th— 
which deal with voter qualifications in 
all elections—race, sex, and the poll tax— 
acknowledge that the power to fix voter 
qualifications cannot be taken from the 
States except by constitutional change. 

Even if Congress has the constitutional 
power to lower the voting age by simple 
statute—which I dispute—this does not 
mean that. it is wise for Congress to 
exercise that power. It is, I believe, un- 
wise for three reasons: 

First, it is unwise because it would 
cast a cloud of uncertainty over the 1971 
elections. Even if the court tésts could 
be concluded and a judgment of consti- 
tutionality rendered before January, it 
might come too late for voter applicants 
in voter registration periods preceding 
‘elections ‘scheduled early in 1971. 

Second, a Federal statute is unwise be- 
cause it would tend to erode the federal 
system: In the Tast 5 years, ‘20*States 
have rejected “propositions to lower the 

“votitig age, one Of them ‘twice. Last year, 
the ‘citizens of New Mexico voted down 
@ new’ constitution that would have per- 
mitted lowering the voting age. On my 
“1969 annual legislative questionnaire poll 
on this matter, the citizens voted 2 to 
1 against’ this provision. This year, 15 
States have the ‘proposition on their bal- 
lots. For the sake of the federal system, 
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is it wise-for the Congress, even if it has 
the raw power to do so, to veto the will 
of half the States? 

Third, a Federal statute with a built 
in constitutionality court test is unwise 
because it confronts the Supreme Court 
with an impossible dilemma. If it sus- 
tains the statute, the Court will be ac- 
cused of amending the Constitution by 
judicial fiat. If it declares the statute 
unconstitutional, the Court will be 
blamed for frustrating the expectations 
of 11 million young Americans between 
the ages of 18 and 21. 

It is, I repeat, unwise to expose the 
Court to such needless abuse. It is unwise 
to encourage and then perhaps disap- 
point the young men and women of our 
country at a time when they are already 
concerned about the broader gap be- 
tween promise and performance. 

The wise course, the safe course, the 
unchallengeable course; the tried-and- 
true course, is to amend the Constitution 
in the manner which the charter itself 
provides. 

CONGRESSIONAL REFORM 

I believe reform and improvement is a 
vitally necessary part of growth and de- 
velopment. Modernization and reform of 
the congressional process is in order and 
has my support. 

The “people’s right to know” must be 
honored and protected. Except for mat- 
ters involving our. national security, 
congressional’ committee proceedings 
should be open to the public. While re- 
corded teller votes may consume addi- 
tional time. I certainly have no objec- 
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on every vote of the public’s business. 

These basic concepts and reforms seem 
to find general acceptance among most 
Members of this House—but there are 
other proposed specific changes that will 
probably encounter strong resistance. 
Because of these, I-seriously doubt that 
a meaningful reform measure will be 
finalized this year. 

HILL-BURTON HOSPITAL PROGRAM 


I support the Hill-Burton program of 
Federal assistance for the construction 
of needed hospital facilities and im- 
proved health standards. The goal of in- 
creasing hospital beds is even more crit- 
ical today than it was when this program 
was instituted. 

In terms of money made:available for 
hospital construction, wé approved al- 
most double the amount for fiséal year 
1971 as Compared with fiscal year’1970. 
This House approved $172:2 million in 
construction grants; and; a $500 million 
loan guarantee allocation for fiscal year 
1971, of which $166 million-is expected 
to be committed with the $5 million pro- 
vided for interest subsidy. This also gives 
an improved hospital construction’ posi- 
tion for the smaller comniunities. 

Earlier, I supported: the President’s 
veto-of an authorization bill, originally 
approved as an acceptable bill by the 
House, but later altered in ‘the Senate by 
the mandatory spending language of the 
Yarborough ‘amendment—an amend- 
ment which ‘restri¢ted Presidential lee- 
way in spending. F will continue to sup- 
port a sound, effective Hill-Burton pro- 
gram within our ability to finance it. 
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POLLUTION CONTROLS 


Mr. Speaker, no New Mexican wants 
Los Angeles smog to choke Las Cruces 
or Roswell. No New Mexican wants our 
rivers and streams to get in the same 
shape as the Potomac River or Lake Erie 
which died in its own filth a few years 
ago. 

I want to make it clear that I support 
adequate Federal pollution laws and en- 
forcement. Pollution does not respect 
State boundaries. 

Unless and until we have fair and 
equitable standards, which can probably 
be improved best on a regional basis, 
there is likelihood of penalizing indus- 
tries and municipalities in one State 
which has good antipollution laws when 
a neighboring State does not have ade- 
quate laws. 

THERE ARE OTHER KINDS OF POLLUTION 

The. quality of life goes beyond the 
issue of air and water pollution. 

There is the pollution of inadequate 
education, of street crime, of poverty, of 
racial conflict—the pollution of young 
minds and bodies with narcotics and 
dangerous drugs and, smut and por- 
nography. 

The Government and the courts 
themselves sometimes may even contrib- 
ute to this pollution. There is no better 
example than the present struggle over 
the survival of neighborhood schools 
and the insidious ideas of compulsory 
busing of students to achieve racial bal- 
ance. We cannot improve the quality 
of life by arbitrary, unworkable decrees 
that destroy neighborhood schools. 

In the battle against the pollution of 
our young people’s minds, I strongly sup- 
port effective, tough Federal laws and 
administrative measures that are being 
utilized to crack down on the dope push- 
ers and halt the importation of drugs 
into this country. And, I am grateful 
and appreciative of the concern and 
positive attitude of the SOS youngsters 
who are working to help understand the 
tragic dangers of drug abuse and the 
pitfalls and heartaches of narcotics 
experimentation. 

SPENDING PRIORITIES 

I support the request that the Con- 
gress establish a firm ceiling on total 
expenditures which would apply to the 
Congress as well as to the President. 
This will protect the taxpayer and the 
consumer and require both the legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Govern- 
ment to determine priorities and live 
within the established ceiling. 

In President Nixon's 1971 budget, for 
the first time in 20 years, spending for 
human resources—health, education, 
welfare, retirement programs, and so 
forth—will exceed defense spending. In 
1962 under President Kennedy, the Fed- 
eral Governmient spént 48 percent of its 
budget for defense and only 29 percent 
for human resources. By 1968, the com- 
parison was 45 percent to 32 percent. 
This fiseal year only 37 percent goes for 
defense and 41 percent for human re- 
sources. 

President Nixon's 1971 budgef calls for 
more than $83 billion to be-spent for dö- 
mestio: social programs while defense 
spending is moving down to $73 billion. 
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The budget includes $3 billion for ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, $1.5 bil- 
lion for higher education, $1.2 billion for 
vocational and other special education, 
and $2.7 billion for manpower training. 
Health programs in the Federal budget 
add up to $14.9 billion. And initial cuts of 
$12 billion in defense already have been 
made. 
FOREIGN AID PROGRAM 

Mr. Speaker, never before in the his- 
tory of mankind has there been demon- 
strated such shortsighted generosity as 
our expensive, badly executed, unrealis- 
tic, uncontrolled, and uncontrollable 
foreign aid giveaway program. This is 
the only Federal aid program I know of 
that does not exert Federal control along 
with the granting of Federal funds, 

Since its inception, we have dished out 
$199 billion, counting the interest we 
have paid on the money we have bor- 
rowed to give away, to over 100 of the 120 
nations on the face of the earth, and we 
have less international respect and fewer 
friends than we did when we started this 
runaway boondoggle. 

IMPORTANT TRUTHS 


The public debt of the United States 
stands at more than $360 billion. The 
annual interest alone on that debt is 
more than $18 billion. 

Interest on Federal borrowing is now 
more than 7 percent. Compare this with 
the rate at which loans are now made 
under foreign assistance—2 percent for 
the first 10 years and 3 percent for the 
next 30 years. 

Federal taxes are at their highest level 
to say nothing of State and local taxes. 
We hear with increasing frequency of a 
taxpayers’ revolt. If the taxpayers knew 
the full story of the extravagance and 
waste in this program, the threat would 
be even more real. 

Three countries that have been receiv- 
ing, and will continue to receive, funds 
under this bill—Thailand, Korea, and 
Taiwan—are now lending money to the 
United States at 6-percent interest. 

Let us tell these hard truths to our 
constituents and see what kind of a re- 
sponse we get on how to vote on this grab 
bag. 

“i CONCERN FOR THE HUNGRY? 

To those who ask me, “Do you not care 
about the poor or the hungry people of 
Africa or India?” I reply, of course, I am 
concerned about them, but I am more 
concerned about the poor overburdened 
taxpayers of America who are stuck with 
the bill for the irresponsible waste in- 
volved in these aid programs. At a time 
when we have millions of hungry and un- 
educated Americans in our own country, 
why do we not give them some aid? How 
about feeding them and educating them, 
first? Why do we not look after our own 
family before we start trying to raise the 
living standards of the world? 

PROPOSED SOLUTION 


We must initiate drastic reductions in 
foreign aid in all instances, except where 
technological and military assistance is 
necessary to the defense of the free world 
and is economically advantageous to the 
United States. We must initiate some 
tough-fisted management. over it. We 
must use commonsense on our adminis- 
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tration of it and curb its waste and mis- 
management. 

We can do this by restricting grants 
to the careful distribution of surplus 
farm products to friendly underdevel- 
oped countries to fill hungry bellies, by 
providing needed medicines to the sick, 
and by providing technological assist- 
ance and instruction to those who show 
a willingness and desire to help them- 
selves. Our money and equipment sent to 
countries needing help should be only to 
non-Communist countries, and this 
should not be grants; rather it should be 
in the form of sound, hard, reasonable 
interest-bearing loans, backed up with 
collateral, and to be repaid according 
to a specified, sensible, businesslike 
schedule. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an unforgivable dis- 
grace, indeed, for a country with a na- 
tional debt greater than all the countries 
of the world combined, to continue to tax 
our people to give away our goods to try 
to buy friends among people who readily 
turn against us when the till goes empty 
and the chips are down. Any supporter of 
this wasteful throwaway program, who 
has one hungry child or one depressed 
business in his district, should hang his 
head in shame if he continues to vote 
funds that are to be so irresponsibly 
spent. How absurd, how ignorant can we 
get when we throw our money away so 
foolishly? 

LISTEN TO AMERICA 


Across this great land of ours, Mr, 
Speaker, are millions of proud, independ- 
ent, hard-working, flag-loving patriots 
who still love our country, support our 
Government and believe in the basic con- 
stitutional principles of limited govern- 
ment and free enterprise that made us 
what we are today. 

I respectfully urge my colleagues in the 
Congress and our national leaders, re- 
gardless of their political party affilia- 
tions, to give heed to the voice of the 
heartland of America. This is a great, 
wonderful, productive and proud land. 
Do not kill it with an overly powerful 
paternalistic central government and so- 
cialism which has brought about the 
downfall of other nations. 

Cultivate it, encourage it, and praise 
our country; do not ridicule and con- 
demn it. With all its problems and im- 
perfections, it is still the finest country 
ever known in the history of mankind. 

Let us rededicate ourselves to the task 
of preserving our freedom, our heritage, 
our constitutional rights and principles 
and our great Nation “under God.” Let 
us get back in balance again, economical- 
ly and spiritually, and let us place the 
welfare of this great country ahead of 
political considerations. 


VETERANS: AN UNFULFILLED DEBT 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Indiana (Mr. HAMILTON) is recognized 
for.10 minutes. 

Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond session of the 91st Congress has only 
partially met its obligation to the Na- 
tion’s veterans. 

Congress has taken several helpful 
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steps, but several more must be taken 
to meet our obligation. 

Already in this session two major 
pieces of legislation have been signed 
into law. In the last 4 months the House 
has passed and sent to the Senate seven 
additional major pieces of legislation. 

LEGISLATION ENACTED 


It is now public law that under the 
veterans’ education assistance programs, 
certain categories of veterans are en- 
titled to an increased allowance. An aver- 
age overall increase of 34.6 percent is 
provided. The costs of schooling have 
risen sharply since the days of World 
War II and the Korean conflict; there- 
fore, educational assistance to veterans 
had to be increased accordingly. Enact- 
ment of this piece of legislation rep- 
resents a significant congressional ef- 
fort to provide new and special programs 
to attract and assist educationally dis- 
advantaged and academically deficient 
veterans under the GI bill- 

One of the more important pieces of 
veterans legislation which has been 
signed into law is the serviceman’s group 
life insurance amendments. The law in- 
creases the amount of insurance under 
the serviceman’s group life insurance— 
SGLI—program from the present $10,- 
000 to $15,000. 


BILLS PASSED BY THE HOUSE 


The House recently sent to the Senate 
a bill modifying the reporting require- 
ment and establishing additional income 
exclusions relating to pension for vet- 
erans and their widows. Additionally, it 
liberalizes the oath requirement for hos- 
pitalization of veterans. This liberaliza- 
tion follows the trend established by 
similar liberalizations authorized for 
widows seeking social security benefits, 
or civil service retirement benefits. It is 
a logical and equitable extension of 
present law. 

Recently, the House approved a new 
home loan financing bill. Investment of 
up to $5 billion in assets of the national 
service life insurance fund will be pro- 
vided to purchase mortgages from pri- 
vate lenders for financing of veterans 
home loans of $30,000 or less. Enactment 
of this bill will make more capital uni- 
tormly available for investment in guar- 
anteed loans during the next 5 years. It 
will assist the growing number of post- 
Korean veterans to finance their home 
purchases. 

The House passed several measures in- 
creasing direct monetary benefits to 
veterans: First, a bill increasing the 
automobile allowance for seriously dis- 
abled service-connected veterans from 
its present $1,600 to $2,500; and second, 
a bill extending for 2 additional years the 
authority of the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to set interest rates at a 
level necessary to meet the mortgage 
market for guaranteed and insured loans 
to veterans. These bills, of course, are 
measures to equalize veterans benefits 
with the rising cost of living and the in- 
flationary conditions of the economy 
generally. 

Finally, the House has approved, three 
bills extending medical care and benefits 
to veterans: First, a bill furnishing out- 
patient care and other medical services 
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to any veteran who is in need of attend- 
ance by another person, or who is perma- 
nently house bound; second, a bill au- 
thorizing transfer of a veteran who is 
hospitalized under the VA auspices for 
a non-military-connected condition and 
who has received maximum benefit from 
such hospitalization, to a public or pri- 
vate institution for nursing home care 
at Federal expense; and third, a bill to 
achieve a more effective and improved 
administration of the program for shar- 
ing of certain specialized medical re- 
sources with community medical facili- 
ties. 

This I believe has been a creditable 
record. I am proud of supporting all five 
of these bills on the floor of the House. 
However, it is important to realize that 
our obligation has not been completely 
fulfilled. The words of Teddy Roosevelt 
are very timely in this respect: 

No other citizen deserves so well of the 
Republic as the veteran. They did the one 
deed which, if left undone, would have meant 
all else in our history went for nothing. But 
for their steadfast promise, all of our annals 
would be meaningless, and our great experi- 
ence in popular freedom and self-government 
would be a gloomy failure. 


Let us honor our obligation to these 
veterans by approving the following 
pieces of legislation. 

LEGISLATION CONGRESS SHOULD ENACT 


The 91st Congress should add the fol- 
lowing legislation to the books before it 
adjourns. 


WORLD WAR I VETERANS 
During the course of our efforts to pro- 


vide veterans with necessary benefits, we 
have overlooked the special needs of our 
veterans from World War I. There are 
presently two bills pending in the House 
which should be approved: First, a bill 
providing for significant increases in the 
monthly rates of compensation for veter- 
ans with service-connected disabilities, 
second, a bill increasing the rates of pen- 
sion payable for non-service-connected 
disability or death to veterans of World 
War I and later conflicts, or to the wid- 
ows and surviving children of such veter- 
ans. Additionally, income limitations ap- 
plicable to such pensions should be re- 
vised so as to increase the number of in- 
come categories and raise the maximum 
amount of other income an individual 
may have while still remaining eligible 
for some pension. 
VIETNAM VETERANS ASSISTANCE 


The House should pass a measure per- 
mitting servicemen on active duty to 
qualify for veterans education assistance 
benefits after 180 days of service. Incen- 
tives should be provided for returning 
veterans to encourage their participation 
in the job market. For example, the scope 
of veterans educational assistance bene- 
fits should be extended to cover programs 
of education required as a condition of 
certain loans from the Smal Business 
Administration. 

VETERANS PATENTS 

I have introduced a bill providing for 
the extension of the term of certain 
patents of persons who served in the 
military services of the United States. 
No legislation has been approved since 
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World War II dealing with this problem. 
Veterans deserve extensions of time for 
patents they have not been able to 
exploit because of military service. It is 
only equitable that these privileges now 
be extended to all veterans. Rather than 
considering this question anew following 
the end of each conflict in which we 
participate, let us now extend the provi- 
sions to all veterans who have not bene- 
fited from previously enacted legislation. 
HEALTH CARE 


I feel that the historic right of veterans 
to prompt and adequate health care has 
been jeopardized by funding cuts. Fund- 
ing deficits in the Indiana Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration hospitals of some $1.4 mil- 
lion in fiscal year 1970 posed the pro- 
spect of curtailment of care to our vet- 
erans with battle wounds or service- 
connected disabilities. Consequently, I 
am supporting the funding level for the 
Veterans’ Administration medical pro- 
gram as voted by the Senate. The Senate 
voted an additional $100 million over 
the House appropriation. For several 
years the Veterans’ Administration has 
been in an impossible budget squeeze 
between higher medical costs without a 
proportionate increase in funds and staff 
personnel. Therefore, the additional 
$100 million is essential for a modern 
medical program for veterans. 

In fiscal year 1971 we will spend nearly 
$9 billion to provide services and bene- 
fits for America’s 27.5 million veterans 
who make up nearly 18 percent of this 
Nation’s population. I believe the legis- 
lation passed during this session, and 
the legislation we hope to pass, will in- 
sure that this country is living up to the 
responsibility it owes to the fighting men 
on whom we all depend. 

Let us live up to this obligation and 
responsibility by approving these re- 
maining pieces of veterans legislation. 


SENATE COMMITTEE ACTION ON 
BANK HOLDING COMPANY LEGIS- 
LATION 


The SPEAKER. Under a previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. GONZALEZ) is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, as many 
members of the House know, during the 
last session of Congress, the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee spent many 
days and weeks working to produce 
sound legislation to regulate one bank 
holding companies. Admittedly, this was 
a complex and controversial task. But the 
result, I believe, was reasonably sound 
legislation as it passed the House of Rep- 
resentatives on November 5, 1969, and 
was sent to the Senate for action. 

To be sure, lobbyists on all sides of this 
issue were hard at work during House 
consideration of this most vital piece of 
legislation. However, it seems to me at 
least that the House did itself credit by 
ignoring much of the pressure and pass- 
ing a bill that was in the public interest. 

On July 7 the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee ordered reported its 
version of H.R. 6778, to amend the Bank 
Holding Company Act of 1956. To the 
surprise of many, including both rep- 
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resentatives of the banking industry, as 
well as representatives of businesses most 
threatened: by the expansion of non- 
bank activities of bank holding com- 
panies, the bill ordered reported by the 
Senate committee strongly favored cer- 
tain nonbanking corporations controlling 
a single bank. Thus, the Senate commit- 
tee bill would permit a privileged group 
of corporations to carry on precisely the 
kind of activity—the mixing of banking 
and nonbanking activities—that was 
sought to be prohibited in the original 
proposals for amending the Bank Hold- 
ing Company Act. 

Even the American Banker, the trade 
publication of the banking industry, is 
highly critical of this very unusual ac- 
tion. The respected business publication, 
Business Week, in its July 18, 1970, issue 
was also highly critical of the Senate 
committee’s action. How the Senate com- 
mittee action evolved is discussed in an 
excellent article appearing in the July 18, 
1970, issue of the National Journal. 

At this point in the Recorp I insert the 
National Journal article and the edi- 
torials from Business Week and the 
American Banker: 


[From the National Journal, July 18, 1970] 


FINANCIAL Report: Bank LOBBY SCORES. IN 
SENATE WITH SECOND EFFORT ON ONE-BANK 
Hoitpinc BILL 


(By Frank V. Fowlkes) 

In getting the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to erase every tough clause 
in the House-approved one-bank holding 
company bill, banking lobbyists have once 
more demonstrated the importance of what 
football fans know as “the second effort.” 

The Senate Committee version of the bill, 
reported out on July 7: 

Discarded a House “laundry list” of proper 
banking activities which would have kept 
banks from operating travel agencies or sell- 
ing most insurance and put limits on their 
sale of data processing services. 

Replaced the “laundry list” with language 
which permits banks to engage in any ac- 
tivity “functionally related” to banking, a 
phrase for which no legal or working defini- 
tion yet exists. (See “definition” boz.) 

Permitted holding companies to retain 
subsidiaries that are not “functionally re- 
lated to banking as long as they were ac- 
quired before a “grandfather” date of March 
25, 1969. The House bill required divestiture 
of such holdings acquired after 1956. 

Gave holding companies up to ten years 
to sell subsidiaries not related to banking 
if they were acquired after the “grandfather” 
date, 


Exempted holding companies with bank 
subsidiaries whose assets are less than $3 
million or less than 25 per cent of the com- 
pany’s net assets. 


BACKGROUND 


Bank holding companies first became a 
congressional issue in 1954. At that time, the 
Federal Reserve Board, which was trying 
without success to control holding compa- 
nies under existing law, asked Congress for 
more power. 

The bill: The next year the House gave the 
Fed authority as pass on all bank holding 
company acquisitions. The Senate, however, 
exempted holding companies which owned 
only one bank. In conference, the House 
agreed, and the bill containing the one-bank 
loophole became law in 1956. President Eisen- 
hower remarked when he signed the bill that 
he was pleased with the regulation but not 
with the one-bank exception. 

The loophole was to help small town 
banks, which Congress felt would go out of 
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business if not permitted to affiliate with 
non-banking companies. But the big banks 
quickly took advantage of it. 

By 1969, seven of the eight largest banks 
in the nation were controlled by holding 
companies. They simply converted the man- 
agement of their companies into holding 
companies, with the banks themselves be- 
coming subsidiaries, 

This tactic exempted them from Fed regu- 
lation in acquiring non-banking affiliates, 
and they began major acquisition programs. 

Every year between 1958 and 1965, the Fed 
recommended bringing the single-bank com- 
panies under the law. The House tried to do 
this with its Holding Company Amendments 
of 1966, but the proposal was rejected by 
the Senate. 

Plugging the hole: Alarmed by the fact 
that the nation’s largest commercial banks 
were taking advantage of the loophole, both 
Rep. Wright Patman, D-Tex., chairman of 
the House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee and the Nixon Administration in 1969 
introduced bills to close the loophole. 

The Administration bill, the weaker of 
the two, would have prevented one-bank 
holding companies from acquiring firms not 
“functionally related” to banking. It also 
would have forced them to shed any non- 
conforming acquisitions made after June 30, 
1968, the so-called “grandfather date.” The 
Fed, the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. would have 
divided regulatory authority over one-bank 
holding companies. 

Patman’s bill—Essentially on extension of 
the 1956 law to one-bank holding compa- 
nies, the Patman bill would have required 
acquisitions to be “so closely related to the 
business of banking as to be a proper inci- 
dent thereto.” 

The Patman language, identical to that 
in the 1956 law, was opposed by the holding 
companies as more confining that the “func- 
tionally related” alternative. Moreover, the 
Patman proposal would have forced one- 
bank holding companies to divest themselves 
of all nonconforming acquisitions made after 
passage of the 1956 law, Patman proposed to 
give complete regulatory authority to the 
Fed—traditionally the toughest of the three 
bank regulators. 

Committee action—Lobbyists followed 
House committee action closely through the 
hearings and a precedent-setting open com- 
mittee markup session, A veteran committee 
staff member said he had never seen one bill 
attract so much attention. When the com- 
mittee completed its work in June of 1969, 
the banks and the holding companies ap- 
peared to have won a victory. 

The bill the committee reported was clearly 
closer to the Administration bill than to 
Patman’s and more liberal than either. Under 
the committee bill, all holding company ac- 
quisitions made before Feb. 17, 1969 were 
to be exempt. 

House reversal—Victory for the banks. was 
short-lived, however. High interest rates and 
the banks resulting public disfavor aided a 
strong lobbying push by groups who feared 
increased competition from the holding com- 
panies—chiefly travel agents, insurance 
agents and data processors. And, on Nov. 5, 
the House reversed the direction of the com- 
mittee bill and approved an even tougher 
version that the Patman original. 

The final House version required one-bank 
holding companies—with minor exceptions— 
to get rid of all non-bank-related subsidiar- 
ies acquird since 1956. In addition, it specifi- 
cally prohibited their entry into the follow- 
ing businesses: mutual funds, travel agency, 
insurance, data processing and property leas- 
ing. The Fed. was given sole regulatory au- 
thority. 

As an added twist of the knife, Patman in 
the floor debate took pains to see that the 
legislative history would record that the 
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House intended the prohibitions against en- 
tering nonbanking fields to apply to single 
banks as well as to holding companaies. 


SECOND EFFORT 


The House bill represented a serious set- 
back for the banking and holding company 
interests, but it has been a long time since 
legislation favorable to banks has been voted 
out of the House. 

Bank lobbyists expect to lose House votes 
and seek to make up for the losses in the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
where ranking members are more favorably 
inclined toward banks and the staff is a 
traditional training ground for bank lob- 
byists. 

Moratorium hope: Moreover, this time the 
banks and the holding companies saw a re- 
prieve in the offing. 

Several weeks before the President was due 
to release his Feb. 2 Economic Message, word 
spread through banking circles that a Pres- 
idential commission would be named to study 
the nation’s financial structure. 

Further, it was rumored that the an- 
nouncement would be accompanied by a 
request for a legislative moratorium on the 
one-bank holding company issue pending 
completion of the study. A moratorium would 
have killed the House bill. 

The moratorium request never came. For 
weeks, Sen. John Sparkman, D-Ala., chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, waited for the Administration to 
commit itself on whether it wanted hearings. 
Finally, on April 21, under strong pressure 
for action from holding company opponents, 
Sparkman announced that the Senate com- 
mittee would begin hearings May 12. 

Gathering forces: After their setback in 
the House, the banks and the holding com- 
panies set about making sure the experience 
was not repeated in the Senate. As a first 
step, the American Bankers Association, the 
principal banking lobby, hired James B. 
Cash, a former professional staff member of 
the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. The addition of Cash gave the ABA two 
lobbyists with committee connections. ABA 
general counsel Matthew Hale is a former 
general counsel for the committee. 

To consolidate the nation’s bankers in op- 
position to the House bill, the ABA began 
issuing a newsletter called Capitol Current, 
devoted entirely to informing bankers of 
progress on the one-bank holding company 
bill. The second issue, dated Dec. 23, told 
bankers that the ABA was “using all avail- 
able resources to fight for equitable treat- 
ment in the U.S. Senate.” 

Permissible activities: The overriding con- 
cern of the ABA in lobbying the Senate com- 
mittee was to loosen what banks and holding 
companies considered a straight jacket—a 
list of prohibited activities contained in the 
House bill. 

The ABA favored language permitting 
bank entry into any field “functionally re- 
lated” to banking. The Administration had 
supported this language in testimony before 
the House committee—and was to do so 
again in the Senate—but potential holding 
company competitors opposed it, fearing 
future liberal interpretations by the Fed. 

Key language—The “functionally related” 
language was also promoted by former chief 
clerk of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee John H. Yingling, who told Na- 
tional Journal the phrase was the heart of the 
bill. Yingling is a lobbyist for the First Na- 
tional City Bank (a holding company sub- 
sidiary), the Association of Corporate Own- 
ers of One Bank and an adviser to the Boston 
Co. House staff members consider him among 
the most effective of more than 20 registered 
bank lobbyists. 

On the other side of the issue, lobbyists for 
interests which would have enjoyed “laundry 
list” protection under the House bill argued 
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for its retention or, alternatively, for rever- 
sion to the “closely related” language of the 
1956 Act. Among those urging more restric- 
tive language was former Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark, who wrote and visited commit- 
tee members on behalf of Automatic Data 
Processing Inc, 

Committee vote—According to one commit- 
tee staff member, however, the interests seek- 
ing laundry list protection were “in complete 
disarray.” Clark’s appeal, he noted, was “a 
case of too little too late.” The committee, in 
executive session, voted 11-4 against substi- 
tuting “closely related” for “functionally re- 
lated.” 

Voting for “functionally related” were 
Sparkman; Thomas J. McIntyre, D-N.H.; 
Walter F. Mondale, D-Minn.; Ernest F. Holl- 
ings, D-S.C.; Harold E. Hughes, D-Iowa; Alan 
Cranston, D-Calif.; Wallace F. Bennett, R- 
Utah; John G. Tower, R-Tex.; Charles H. 
Percy, R-Ill.; Charles E. Goodell, R-N.Y.; and 
Robert W. Packwood, R-Oreg. 

Voting for the more restrictive “closely re- 
lated” language ‘were Edmund S. Muskie, D- 
Maine; Harrison A. Williams, D-Del.; William 
Proxmire, D-Wis.; and Edward W. Brooke, 
R-Mass. 

WILLIAMS AMENDMENT 

The most controversial and suprising de- 
velopment in the Senate committee was adop- 
tion of an amendment offered by Williams 
which effectively exempted conglomerate 
holdings of bank subsidiaries from the bill. 

The Williams amendment exempted from 
the act’s strictures those holding companies 
which own only one bank, provided the bank 
meets at least one of two requirements: 

Its total net assets are less than $3 million, 

Its total net assets are both less than $50 
million and less than 25 per cent of the com- 
bined assets of the parent company. 

The Williams amendment, on which no rec- 
ord vote was taken, was similar to a draft 
circulated earlier to the staff and members by 
Robert Oliver, the lobbyist for Sperry & 
Hutchinson, the green stamp company which 
is also a one-bank holding conglomerate. 

Amendment critics: During committee de- 
bate on the amendment, Proxmire read let- 
ters from both the Fed and the Justice De- 
partment critical of the exemption. 

Robertson—Fed Vice Chairman J. L. Rob- 
ertson stated his belief that “the approach of 
the amendment is totally inconsistent with 
the purposes. of the Act.” “I am aware,” he 
added, “of no reason for treating a conglom- 
erate bank holding company different from 
a congeneric one, insofar as the potential 
evils of combining banking and nonbanking 
businesses are concerned.” 

Justice—For the Justice Department, As- 
sistant Attorney General for the Antitrust 
Division Richard McLaren, who directs Ad- 
ministration anti-conglomerate activities, 
wrote: “The proposed amendment would, in 
our opinion, substantially negate the in- 
tended effects of the proposed bill to bring 
one-bank holding companies within the cov- 
erage of the Bank Holding Company Act of 
1956." The distinction between conglomerate 
and congeneric holding companies, he added, 
“appears to bear little relation to the dangers 
that could result from the transfer of eco- 
nomic power from banking into other ac- 
tivities.” 

No Treasury position: The position of the 
Treasury was different. In a letter to Proxmire 
written June 30, the same day as those from 
the Fed and Justice, Treasury Under Secre- 
tary Charis E. Walker said that “enactment 
of the Williams amendment ... would not 
defeat the basic purpose of the legislation.” 
The Walker letter came as a surprise to com- 
mittee staffers who had been told earlier by 
Treasury Deputy General Counsel Roy Eng- 
lert that the Treasury would probably oppose 
the amendment. 

Transcript deletion: The Williams amend- 
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ment created considerable acrimony on the 
committee and among the staff. During hear- 
ings on the proposal, Proxmire referred to it 
contemptuously as the “green stamp amend- 
ment;” a reference that was deleted from the 
transcript because of Williams’ objection. 

Companies exempted: No one has as yet 
ascertained exactly how many holding com- 
panies will be exempted by the Williams 
amendment, but a list prepared by an ad hoc 
lobbying group, the Association of Tradi- 
tional One-bank Holding Companies, in- 
cluded a minimum of 26 firms. 

Texas exclusion: During the executive 
markup session, Tower tried to alter the 
Williams amendment to raise the $50-million 
upper limit on bank subsidiaries’ net assets 
to $100 million. The attempt, which failed, 
would have permitted the Texas Commerce 
Bank of Houston to be included under the 
exemption. 

C.1.T. PROVISIONS 

Another company which the Williams 
amendment did not benefit was the C.LT. 
Financial Corp., which owns the National 
Bank of North America with assets of over 
$100 million. 

C.1.T. lobbyists gave highest priority to an 
amendment which would give a holding 
company the longest possible time to divest 
itself of holdings which the Fed might in the 
future rule were not “functionally related.” 
Specifically, C.I.T. sought an automatic ten- 
year grace period, and an additional three 
years at the discretion of the Fed, The law 
now allows only two years, but permits the 
Fed to grant an additional three years for 
divestiture. 

Other changes: C.1.T. had other modifica- 
tions on its shopping list: 

It wanted the bill to permit holding com- 
panies to continue to make nonconforming 
acquisitions during the divestiture period as 
long as they got rid of either the banking 
or the non-banking subsidiaries by the end 
of the period. 

It wanted holding companies to be able 
to shift functions between its various sub- 
sidiaries. 

It wanted holding companies to be able 
to continue to make acquisitions in lines of 
business in which they were already engaged, 
rather than being confined to internal ex- 
pansion as recommended by the Administra- 
tion and prescribed in the House bill. 

It wanted the law to specify Level 2 of the 
Commerce Department’s Standard Indus- 
trial Classification Code to be used to define 
lines of permissible businesses for holding 
companies subject to the act. The code con- 
sists of four groupings of companies con- 
sidered to be “lines of business,” 

Level two divides industries into more 
general categories than levels three and 
four, and therefore would give a holding 
company greater freedom in choosing its ac- 
tivities. 

Odom’s role: The chief lobbyist for C.I.T. 
was Lewis G. Odom, a former Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee staff director 
who lives in Montgomery, Ala. Odom moved 
into the Carroll Arms Hotel across the street 
from the committee offices while executive 
sessions were in progress. 

All of the changes Odom sought—with the 
exception of the request for Level 2 classi- 
fication—found their way at least in modi- 
fied form into the committee print of the 
bill. (The committee print is the document 
from which the committee works in mark- 
ing up the final draft of a bill. Control of 
what goes into the print confers a tactical 
advantage since a majority of the committee 
must be swayed before changes can be 
made.) 

Drafting the print: The drafting task fell 
to Banking and Currency staffer Hugh 
Smith, a Sparkman aide, Smith solicited the 
help of Assistant to the Board of Governors 
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of the Federal Reserve Board Robert L. 
Cardon, who worked on an earlier draft bill 
in early June. According to Cardon, the draft 
he submitted called for a five-year divesti- 
ture period, not the ten-year period which 
the committee print prescribed. 

With the exception of Smith, no one on 
the committee staff ever saw the Cardon 
draft. Alan Lerner, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel for C.I.T., was not sure he had 
not seen it. “I may have seen something like 
that, though I don't recall it being speci- 
fically from the Fed or from Bob Cardon,” 
he told National Journal. “There were sO 
many pieces of papir floating around down 
there, people were showing me my own drafts 
and asking me whet I thought of them.” 
Lerner did recall, wwever, that he had seen 
at least one proposal for a divestiture period 
of five years. 

Committee action: In the markup session, 
the committee dealt with CIT provisions as 
follows: 

The divestiture period was set at five years, 
with another five available at the Fed’s dis- 
cretion. 

On a Proxmire amendment, future acquisi- 
tions in areas where the company already did 
business were forbidden unless the company 
divested itself of its bank. 

The option to sell either the bank or the 
non-banking subsidiaries at the end of the 
divestiture period was retained; but a Prox- 
mire amendment gave the Fed authority to 
block interim acquisitions deemed contrary 
to the purposes of the act. 

The right to shift functions between sub- 
Sidiaries was retained. 

Nothing was specified as to how lines of 
business should be defined. 


MAJOR REVISIONS 


Some of the remaining major changes in 
the bill were made for particular bank situ- 
ations and others were made to cover all bank 
holding companies. 

Grandfather date: During the holding 
company bill’s travel thus far through Con- 
gress, the barometer of its harshness as seen 
from the bankers’ point of view has been the 
grandfather clause. 

The Administration asked for a date of 
June 30, 1968. The House committee agreed 
on Feb. 17, 1969. The full House moved it 
back to May 9, 1956. In the Senate committee, 
the date was again advanced, this time to 
March 24, 1969. 

For many conglomerates the change will 
be unnecessary boiler-plate if the Williams 
amendment sticks, because it would exempt 
them from the act anyway. But if the Wil- 
liams amendment is dropped either on the 
fioor or in conference, the later date could 
be significant for companies which made 
non-conforming acquisitions between June 
30, 1968 and March 24, 1969. A partial list of 
such acquisitions follows: 

General American Transportation Co. ac- 
quired LaSalle National Bank, Chicago ($374 
million in deposits) on November 19, 1968. 

Sperry & Hutchinson Corporation acquired 
State National Bank, Bridgeport, Conn. ($320 
million in deposits) on September 30, 1968. 

National Lead Company acquired Lakeview 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago ($284 million 
in deposits) on January 15, 1969. 

Baldwin-Central Inc. acquired Central 
Bank & Trust Co. of Denver ($209 million in 
deposits) in mid-1968. 

C.LT, acquired three X-ray and hospital 
equipment firms in the second half of 1968. 

Gulf & Western acquired Associates Cor- 
poration of North America (which owns First 
Bank & Trust Co. of South Bend) on July 31, 
1968. 

An attempt in executive session to hold the 
grandfather line at Jan. 1, 1969, was defeated 
by a 9-3 vote, with Muskie, Hollings and 
Proxmire in the minority. 

Union Bank amendment: A sidelight to 
the issue of the grandfather date was the 
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case of the Union Bank of California. The 
Union Bank, an aggressive one-bank holding 
company, had acquired an insurance broker- 
age firm in June of 1969, too late to be 
“grandfathered in” by the Senate bill. 

The bank contended that it had entered 
into a binding commitment to acquire the 
bank in January 1969 and therefore should 
be permitted to retain it. Former Senate Mi- 
nority Whip Thomas H. Kuchel was retained 
as a lobbyist to push for the necessary 
changes in the language. 

Despite opposition by the Fed, the com- 
mittee adopted an amendment offered by 
Cranston making a binding commitment 
tantamount to acquisition for purposes of 
the act. 

Bank of America amendment: Another 
provision, which was pushed by Bank of 
America lobbyist Robert James, and which 
got into the bill at the committee print stage, 
permitted U.S. holding companies to acquire 
non-conforming foreign businesses which do 
more than 50 per cent of their business 
abroad. A Proxmire amendment altered this 
language to require that any business done 
in the United States must be only incidental 
to the foreign business. James told National 
Journal that the Bank of America had no 
particular foreign acquisition in mind. 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co.: A 
Brooke amendment, pushed by lobbyist John 
Yingling, provided that, for purposes of the 
act, an institution is not defined as a bank 
unless it engages in commercial lending. Vir- 
tually the only bank which does no commer- 
cial lending and therefore fits the descrip- 
tion is the Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co., 
a subsidiary of the Boston Co. The effect of 
the amendment is to exempt the Boston Co. 
from the bill. 

Labor Union amendment: An additional 
amendment lobbied into the bill in part by 
Esther Peterson, for the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union, would exempt banks 
owned by labor unions. The largest union- 
owned bank is the National Bank of Wash- 
ington, which belongs to the United Mine 
Workers of America. Mrs, Peterson, who com- 
mittee staffers say “virtually camped on the 
doorstep,” is a former special assistant to 
President Johnson for consumer affairs. 

Tie-in amendment: An amendment offered 
by Brooke and accepted by the committee 
gives private litigants the right to sue for 
treble damages in instances where bank sub- 
sidiaries of bank holding companies engage 
in tie-in practices, such as making patronage 
of another subsidiary a condition for grant- 
ing credit. 

The anti-tie-in provision of the bill is the 
only one intended to apply to single banks as 
well as to bank holding companies. The Sen- 
ate bill differs in this respect from the House 
measure, in which all prohibitions are in- 
tended to apply to both banks and holding 
companies, 

Standing before Fed: The Senate bill would 
answer one grievance of bank holding com- 
pany competitors by granting them stand- 
ing to appear before the Federal Reserve 
Board to appeal holding company acquisi- 
tions. In a recent Denver case in which a 
holding company had sought to acquire two 
insurance agencies, the board overruled one 
of its hearing examiners and granted stand- 
ing to competitors of the agencies who op- 
posed the acquisition, 

OUTLOOK 

The key to the outcome of the one-bank 
holding company bill will be Sparkman’s se- 
lection of a Senate conference delegation. 

“Selection of the conferees is vitally im- 
portant,” said a Senate staff source. “It will 
be the tip-off as to what Sparkman intends 
to do with the bill.” 

Should Sparkman pick a seven-man dele- 
gation, seniority will dictate that it be com- 
posed of ‘a majority of Senators who oppose 
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major pro-holding company provisions in 
the Senate cOmmittee’s bill, He can avert this 
by naming a five-man delegation, bumping 
Muskie and Brooke from the conference. 

A five-man delegation, composed of Spark- 
man, Tower, Bennett, Williams and Prox- 
mire, would result in majority support for 
all major provisions of the bill as reported 
by the committee. A seyen-man delegation, 
however, would divide as follows: 

Functionally related: As evidenced by the 
executive session vote, Sparkman, Tower and 
Bennett would support the committee lan- 
guage, while Williams, Proxmire, Brooke and 
Muskie would favor the “closely related” 
language proposed by Patman., 

Williams amendment: A five-man delega- 
tion would back the committee provision 
exempting many conglomerates, but a seven- 
man delegation would include at least three— 
Proxmire, Muskie and Brooke—who oppose 
the exemption. In addition, Tower, whose 
vote could tip the balance to 4-3 against the 
amendment, is unhappy with the Williams 
amendment because its $50 million ceiling on 
the exemption to too low to cover the Texas 
Commerce Bank of Houston. 

Grandfather date: A seven-man confer- 
ence would include both Proxmire and Mus- 
kie, who opposed the March 24, 1969, grand- 
father date in the vote during executive 
session. In addition, it would include Brooke, 
who missed the committee vote but opposes 
the late date. The fourth vote necessary to 
make a majority could come, sources close 
to the bill say, from either Bennett or Tower, 
either of whom might support reversion to 
the Administration’s original proposal of 
June 30, 1968. 


[From Business Week, July 18, 1970] 
KEEPING THE BANKERS IN BUSINESS 


Regulation of one-bank holding companies 
has been one of the hardest-fought issues in 
a session of Congress that has produced 
some spectacular fights. Late last year, bank- 
hating Representative Wright Patman, chair- 
man of the House Banking & Currency Com- 
mittee, caught the industry’s lobbyists asleep 
and rammed through a bill that was tough 
to the point of viciousness, Last week, when 
the Senate Banking Committee produced its 
rewritten version of the bill, the lobbyists 
obviously. were wide awake. The Banking 
Committee’s idea of regulation is so lenient 
that it comes close to being no regulation 
at all. 

The principal virtue of the Senate bill is 
that it would not try to rewrite history by 
making banks divest themselves of all the 
nonbank businesses they have acquired in 
recent years. The effective date would be 
Mar, 24, 1969, the day the Nixon Administra- 
tion first sent one-bank holding company 
legislation to Congress. The House bill, by 
contrast, would roll the date back to 1956. 

The Senate bill, however, leaves far too 
much latitude when it prescribes the sort of 
businesses that the one-bank holding com- 
panies could enter. It would let them go into 
anything “functionally related” to banking, 
with the governors of the Federal Reserve 
Board deciding just what that meant. 

The Senate bill, moreover, would allow 
many of the manufacturers, retailers, and 
conglomerate corporations that own a bank 
to ignore all rules and keep making acquisi- 
tions as before. This provision, sponsored by 
Senator Harrison Williams (D-N.J.) has al- 
ready come under attack from Richard W. 
McLaren, chief of the Justice Dept’s. Anti- 
trust Div. 

‘The job for the Senate, when the bill comes 
to the floor, clearly will be to nail up the 
loopholes and produce a bill designed to 
keep banks in the business of banking. The 
argument that bankers, the custodians of 
other people’s money, should be bankers and 
not travel agents or insurance salesmen gains 
force with each day that passes. In a time 
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of falling business and tight credit, a bank 
should have its assets concentrated in the 
banking business, not spread all over the 
map. If the legislation does not establish 
that point once and for all, it might as well 
not pass. 


[From the American Banker, July 21, 1970] 
COMPLETE REVERSAL OF PURPOSE 


The version of the one-bank holding com- 
pany bill delivered up by the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee surprised almost everybody 
except the lobbyists for the conglomerates 
who engineered it. 

And well it might. For now that some of 
the shock has worn off, the Senate commit- 
tee’s bill can be discerned as a complete re- 
versal of the primary purpose of one-bank 
holding company legislation. 

The main idea from the outset was to re- 
affirm the important line between commerce 
and finance, which, in the judgment of many 
leaders both inside the banking industry it- 
self and among its regulatory officials was 
becoming dangerously blurred. There was 
great concern expressed over the risk of per- 
mitting the two to blend into a combination 
which could create serious problems of con- 
centration or economic power. À 

Bankers, for their part, also were thor- 
oughly disgruntled over the fact that non- 
bank corporations were perfectly free to take 
over banks, but banks were not allowed to 
take over non-bank corporations, And while 
there was some desire expressed by some 
bankers to reciprocate in kind and drop all 
barriers, the preponderant view among bank- 
ing industry leaders has been that it would 
be better if banks could be protected from 
being taken over by non-banks, and left free 
to develop as banks, and not as subordinate 
parts of commercial or industrial conglom- 
erates, 

But the bill that the Senate committee has 
produced ignores all that reasoning. Com- 
mercial conglomerates that own banks now 
will be able to keep them, and, within a 
wide latitude which rules out only very 
large banks as potential targets, commer- 
cial. conglomerates also are given a green 
light to go right on adding banks ‘to their 
collections, 

Compounding the inequity is the fact that 
holding companies in which banks are the 
leading elements still would be denied the 
right to acquire any but organizations func- 
tionally related to banking. 

That would be fair enough if the com- 
merical conglomerates were told to keep 
hands off banking; but under the terms of 
the Senate committee bill, the commercial 
conglomerates are given a broad hunting 
license and the banks a severely restricted 
one, And that is not fair at all. 

It may be flattering in a way that the com- 
mercial conglomerates have demonstrated 
such determination and skill in pressing their 
case to hold on to the banks that they have 
already acquired, and to keep the way clear 
tor further acquisitions. But such enthusiasm 
also shows just how useful they think it is 
to have a bank as part of the combination. 
Obviously it is highly beneficial to any com- 
mercial or industrial organization to have a 
bank of its own. There is something special 
about it, and the special relationship clearly 
is important enough to fight hard to keep. 

And it strains the imagination to envision 
such a fight being fought entirely in the 
interests of the general public, which the 
banking industry, in its quasi-public role, 
with duties and privileges carefully estab- 
lished by law and regulatory policy, is de- 
signed to serve. 

Banking was put in a bad spot by the bill 
which was passed by the House last fall, 
which would restrict far too severely the ac- 
tivities of banks; but it could be put in an 
even worse spot by the passage of the Senate 
committee version, which would liberalize far 
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too much the activities of those who would 
take over banks. 

The industry could come out of this legis- 
lative gauntlet fettered, or defenseless, or 
even both. The need for a clear definition of 
areas where banks may function and grow, 
and a clear line across which nonbanking in- 
stitutions may not encroach, has been gain- 
ing industry acceptance ever since one-bank 
holding company legislation was first pro- 
posed nearly two years ago. But the emer- 
gence of this second clear threat to the in- 
dustry’s integrity now should make that 
need bright and clear even where it never 
was before, in the mind of every member of 
the industry. 


THE EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPOR- 
TUNITY COMMISSION BILL (HR. 
17555) 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recor and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor has voted to 
report H.R. 17555, to further promote 
equal employment opportunities for 
American workers. Section II amends 
title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
by authorizing the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission to enforce the 
prohibition against discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin in the Federal Government. 

The need for legislation to protect the 
employment rights of women in the Fed- 
eral service has long been pressing. Nu- 
merous instances of sex discrimination 
have been brought to my attention that 
impugn the claim that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is an equal opportunity em- 
ployer. The ugly facts are that where it 
does exist in government our agencies 
have adopted spurious reasons and ra- 
tionale to continue this discrimination 
against women. 

It is time for the Federal Government 
to live up to the same requirements we 
are imposing on private industry. The 
only way to do this is to enact H.R. 17555 
and empower the EEOC to enforce the 
law through cease-and-desist orders. 

I hope my colleagues of the House 
will take the time to read a few sample 
cases which I have tried to battle 
through the various agencies. All of these 
women whose cases I took are not con- 
stituents of mine, but I was so outraged 
to read of their treatment that I started 
in 1966 to try to help them without the 
benefit or assistance of a single Federal 
agency. About all these 4 years of effort 
on my part have produced is permission 
for husbands of overseas employees to 
shop in the commissary. 

I refer specifically to employees of the 
overseas. dependents schools system, 
which is charged with the responsibility 
of educating the dependents of our mili- 
tary serving abroad. The rights of teach- 
ers and others employed in this system 
have not been protected by existing law, 
by Executive order, by regulations, or by 
the agencies determining their employ- 
ment and the conditions of their em- 
ployment. 

In urging my colleagues to help elim- 
inate sex discrimination in the Federal 
Service by voting in favor of H.R. 17555, 
I cite for their benefit the existing legal 
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authority that may be presumed to pro- 
tect Federal employees from sex discrim- 
ination, and evidence that such author- 
ity has not been used to protect against 
sex discrimination in the Federal service. 
Instead ‘it has been cited to promote it: 


[From the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (Public 
Law 88-352), sec. 703(a) ] 
DISCRIMINATION BECAUSE OF RACE, COLOR, RE- 

` LIGION; SEX, OR NATIONAL ORIGIN 


Sec. 708. (a) It shall be an unlawful em- 
ployment practice for an employer— 

(1) to fail or refuse to hire’ or to dis- 
charge any individual, or otherwise to dis- 
criminate against any individual with re- 
spect to his compensation, terms, conditions, 
or privileges of employment, because of such 
individual’s race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin; or 

(2) to limit, segregate, or classify his em- 
ployees in any way which would deprive or 
tend to deprive any individual of employ- 
ment opportunities or otherwise adversely 
affect his status as an employee, because of 
such individual’s race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin, 

EXECUTIVE Orper 11478—EquaL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


It has long been the policy of the United 
States Government to provide equal oppor- 
tunity in Federal employment on the basis 
of merit and fitness and without discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. All recent Presidents have 
fully supported this policy, and have directed 
department and agency heads to adopt meas- 
ures to make it a reality. 

As a result, much has been accomplished 
through positive agency programs to assure 
equality of opportunity. Additional steps, 
however, are called for in order to strengthen 
and assure fully equal employment oppor- 
tunity in the Federal Government. 

Now, therefore, under and by virtue of 
the authority vested in me as President of 
the United States by the Constitution and 
statutes of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

Section 1. It is the policy of the Govèrn- 
ment of the United States to provide equal 
opportunity in Federal employment for all 
persons, to prohibit discrimination in em- 
ployment because of race, color, religion, sex, 
or national origin, and to promote the full 
realization of equal employment opportunity 
through a continuing affirmative program in 
each executive department and agency. This 
policy of equal opportunity applies to and 
must be an integral part of every aspect of 
personnel policy and practice in the employ- 
ment, development, advancement, and treat- 
ment of civilian employes of the Federal 
Government. 

Section 2. The head of each executive de- 
partment and agency shall establish and 
maintain an affirmative program of equal 
‘employment opportunity for all civilian em- 
ployees and applicants for employment with- 
in his jurisdiction in accordance with the 
policy set forth in section 1, It is the respon- 
sibility of each department and agency head, 
to the maximum extent possible, to provide 
sufficient resources to administer such a pro- 
gram in a positive and effective manner; as- 
sure that recruitment activities reach all 
sources of job candidates; utilize to the full- 
est extent the present skills of each employee; 
provide the maximum feasible opportunity to 
employees to enhance their skills so they may 
perform at their highest potential and ad- 
vance in accordance with their abilities; pro- 
vide training and advice to managers and 
su sors to assure their understandirig 
and implementation of the policy expressed 
in this order; assure participation at the 
local level with other employers, schools, and 
public or private groups in cooperative ef- 
forts to improve community conditions which 
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affect employability; and provide for a sys- 
tem within the department or agency for 
periodically evaluating the effectiveness with 
which the policy of this order is being car- 
ried out. ; 

Section 3. The Civil ‘Service Commission 
shall provide leadership and guidance to 
departments and agencies in the conduct of 
equal employment opportunity programs for 
the civilian emloyees of and applicants 
for employment within the executive de- 
partments and agencies in order to assure 
that personnel operations in Government de- 
partments and agencies carry out the ob- 
jective of equal opportunity for all persons. 
The Commission, shall review. and evaluate 
agency program operations periodically, ob- 
tain such. reports from departments and 
agencies as it deems necessary, and report 
to the President as appropriate on overall 
progress. The Commission will consult from 
time to time with such individuals, groups, 
or organizations as may be of assistance in 


improving the Federal program and realizing 


the objectives of this order. 

Section 4. The Civil Service Commission 
shall provide for the prompt, fair, and im- 
partial consideration of all complaints of 
discrimination in Federal employment on 
the basis of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. Agency systems shall provide 
access to counseling for employees who feel 
aggrieved and shall encourage the resolution 
of employee problems on an informal basis. 
Procedures for the consideration of com- 
plaints shall include at least one impartial 
review within the executive department or 
agency and shall provide for appeal to the 
Cfyil Service Commission. 

Section 5. The Civil Service Commission 
shall issue such regulations, orders, and in- 
structions as it deems necessary and appro- 
priate to carry out this order and assure 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment leads the way as an equal opportunity 
employer, and the head of each executive 
department and agency shall comply with 
the regulations, orders, and instructions 
issued by the Commission under this order. 

Section 6. This order applies (a) to mili- 

departments as defined in section 102 
of title 5, United States Code; and executive 
agenciés (other than the General Account- 
ing Office) as defined in section 105 of title 5, 
United States Code, and to the employees 
thereof (including employees paid from non- 
appropriated funds), and (b) to those por- 
tions of the legislative and judicial branches 
of the Federal Government and of the Gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia having 
positions in the competitive service and to 
the employees in those positions. This order 
does"not apply to aliens employed outside 
the limits of the United States. 

Section 7. Part I of Executive Order No. 
11246 of September 24, 1965, and those parts 
of Executive Order No. 11375 of October 13, 
1967, which apply to Federal employment, 
are hereby superseded. 

RICHARD NIXON. 
President of the United States. 
Avucusrt 8, 1969. 


PRESIDENT'S MEMORANDUM OF MARCH 28, 1969, 
To HEADS oF DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 
ON EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 


The concept of nondiscrimination is in- 
herent in the Civil Service Act of 1883, which 
calls for a Federal service based on merit 
and fitness alone. “Nondiscrimination” was 
broadened by President Eisenhower to 
“equal employment opportunity” with his 
issuance of Executive Order 10590 in 1955. 
In the years that followed, other Executive 
orders designed to insure equal opportunity 
in the employment, development, advance- 
ment, and treatment of employees of the 
Federal Government have been issued. This 
series of Presidential directives reflects con- 
tinuing support for this program at the high- 
est levels of Government. 
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I_want to emphasize my own official and 
personal endorsement of a strong policy of 
equal employment opportunity within the 
Federal Government. I am. determined that 
the executive branch of the Government 
lead the way aS an equal opportunity 
employer. 

Although under the leadership of the 
Civil Service Commission significant progress 
has been made towards the goal of equal 
employment opportunity, much remains to 
be done. Accordingly, I haye directed the 
Chairman of the Commission to make a 
thorough review of all present efforts to 
achieve equal employment opportunity 
within the Federal Government and to re- 
port back to me on or before May 15, 1969, 
with recommendations for desirable policy 


and program changes in regard to those 
efforts, 


Meanwhile, I want every reasonable effort 
made to insure that the Federal Government 
is an equal opportunity employer. I further 
urge you, if you have not already done so, 
to communicate your personal support for 
this program to all officials and employees of 
your agency. 

RICHARD NIXON, 
President of the United States. 
Tue Wuire House, Washington, D.C. 
WILL NOT HIRE MARRIED WOMEN 

First. Mrs. H. R. and Mrs. R. M., teach- 
ers at Ramey Base Schools, Ramey Air 
Force Base, P.R., were denied the possi- 
bility of being hired in the continental 
United States for work overseas bécause 
they were married women, The Air Force 
justifies this discriminatory practice on 
the presumption that married women 
cannot be reasonably expected to fulfill 
their agreement . 

If one is hired in the continental 
United States for work overseas, one is 
subject to the benefits of a transporta- 
tion agreement which provides many 
additional perquisites such as a living 
quarters allowance and use of medical 
and dental services, school facilities for 
their children, sales commissary, base ex- 
change, and recreational facilities. 

Because Mrs. H. R. and Mrs. R. M. 
could not be hired in CONUS, they re- 
ceived none of the privileges accompany- 
ing the transportation agreement that is 
freely awarded to all male stateside re- 
cruits, married and unmarried. They 
were consequently denied the use of the 
base’s medical and dental services as well 
as exchange, commissary, and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

According to Air Force regulations, a 
married female teacher cannot be hired 
in the continental United States unless 
her husband is also employed at Ramey 
Air Force Base, but if he is so employed 
she still cannot be hired under Ramey 
regulations. The Air Force letter explain- 
ing this discriminatory policy follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE; 
Washington, June 17, 1969. 

DeAr Mrs. Minx: This is in further reply 
to your letter to the Secretary of the Air 
Force regarding benefits to which locally re- 
cruited employees at Ramey AFB, Puerto 
Rico, are entitled. 

Department of Defense Directive 1400.6 re- 
quires maximum hiring of persons available 
locally before civilian employees are trans- 
ferred from or recruited in the continental 
United States (CONUS). The hiring of civil- 
ians in the CONUS for overseas duty is gen- 
erally limited to those possessing required 
skills and qualifications which are not avail- 
able locally. Except in emergency conditions, 
an oversea commander is not permitted to 
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request recruitment of United States citizen 
employees from the CONUS until his com- 
mand is able to provide adequate on-base fa- 
cilities which are not otherwise available. 

The employees recruited from the CONUS 
serve under .a transportation agreement. 
Additionally, there are a few employees lo- 
cally recruited overseas who have a bona fide 
place of residence in the United States and 
meet the restrictive eligibility criteria for a 
transportation agreement. The commander 
has the responsibility of providing them with 
adequate facilities on base if they are not 
otherwise available. 

Under Air Force regulations, the com- 
mander in an oversea area may determine 
the feasibility of permitting personnel, other 
than military members and their dependents, 
to use base facilities and to establish limita- 
tions. This applies to the commissary as well 
as the facilities supported by monappro- 
priated funds, e.g., the base theater, ex- 
change, and recreation sports facilities. The 
policies of Ramey AFB commander are in 
accordance with the governing laws and 
implementing regulations and appear to be 
equitable and appropriate. His policies also 
provide equal treatment for male and female 
civilian employees since entitlement is de- 
termined by recruitment circumstances 
rather than sex. Granting base privileges to 
local recruits, other than as currently au- 
thorized by the base commander, would vio- 
late the general concept that base facilities 
must not compete with local private busi- 
nesses. 

Personnel at Ramey AFB serving under a 
transportation agreement are authorized: to 
use the medical and dental services, school 
facilities (children of locally hired teachers 
may attend tuition free), sales commissary, 
base exchange, golf course, skating rink, 
theaters, bowling alley, gymnasium, horse- 
back riding stables, hobby shops and Aero 
Club. 

All employees are authorized to use the 
eating facilities, base library, financial and 
postal services, the chapel and the education 
services, Depending upon their grade, they 
may apply for associate membership in the 
officers or noncommissioned officers open 
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Employees of other federal agencies which 
are supporting Ramey AFB activities, and of 
entities such as Cornell. University officials 
assigned to the Arecibo, Puerto Rico Observa- 
tory and Inter-American University, that are 
under contract to the Air Force, are granted 
the same base privileges as Air Force civilian 
employees if they are serving under a trans- 
portation agreement. Locally hired employees 
of these agencies/entities are afforded the 
same base privileges as locally hired Ramey 
AFB employees who are not serving under 
a transportation agreement. 

Ramey AFB has over 800 Air Force appro- 
priated fund civilian employees, including 
teachers, who are United States citizens. Six 
hundred and fifty-three, locally hired, are 
not eligible for full-base privileges. Of these, 
40 teachers as well as 31 school support and 
40 nonschool employees claim CONUS resi- 
dence but are not eligible for a transportation 
agreement, 

Air Force regulations, equally applicable to 
males and females, stipulate that normally 
we do not hire in the CONUS for oversea as- 
signment either a single person with depend- 
ent children or the wife or husband of mili- 
tary or civilian personnel stationed or about 
to be stationed in the same country in which 
the applicant desires employment. One reason 
for this limitation is that the CONUS recruit 
must be eligible to sign a transportation 
agreement with a reasonable expectation of 
complying with the conditions of the agree- 
ment. Our experience reflects: that accom- 
panying spouses are not overseas for the pri- 
mary purpose of government employment, 
usually resign from employment to go with 
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their sponsors leaving the area and are not as 
stable as single employees recruited in the 
CONUS, Of course, the wives before going 
overseas may send an inquiry to the oversea 
base for employment consideration upon ar- 
rival or may be hired locally after arrival. In 
fact under DOD policy they receive preferen- 
tial consideration. 

The current Ramey Base School Policy Man- 
ual provides for the employment of teachers 
who are husband and wife if both possess 
outstanding qualifications and are accepted 
by the superintendent of schools. Those with 
dependents are not discouraged from apply- 
ing for positions. Yet a married female teach- 
er will not be hired from the CONUS unless 
her husband is also employed by Ramey APB 
at the same time in an appropriated fund 
position as a stateside hire. Furthermore, as 
a general rule, a single applicant with de- 
pendents will not be hired from the CONUS. 

We hope the foregoing information will 
serve to clarify this matter for you. 

Sincerely, 
B: M. Errenson, 
Colonel, USAF, Chief, Congressional In- 
quiry Division, Office of Legislative 
Liaison. 
WILL NOT HIRE OVERSEAS 


Second. Mrs. E. M. W., a teacher at 
Ludwigsburg Elementary School, had ap- 
plied for overseas hire at Lowry Air Force 
Base, Colo., and at the Pentagon, and 
was rejected because she was a married 
woman. Assured that she could be hired 
locally, she traveled to Europe with her 
husband in 1964. 

The fact that her employment deter- 
mined the location of her family was re- 
peatedly evidenced by her accepting a 
substitute’s position at Ludwigsburg in 
April 1965, her accepting a l-year posi- 
tion in Izmir, Turkey, in December 1965, 
and her traveling to Italy on her own 
with her husband and then accepting a 
position at Ludwigsburg by mail and re- 
turning to Ludwigsburg to assume that 
position in September 1967. 

If the denial of a continental U.S. con- 

tract or its equivalent, with its attendant 
privileges, to married female employees 
in case No. 1, is predicated on ‘the sup- 
posed unreliability of such employees be- 
cause their spouses determine the loca- 
tion of the family, then the rationale of 
such discrimination did not apply to this 
case. 
Yet Mrs. W.’s application for living 
quarters allowance, renewal agreement, 
and tuition-free enrollment of her de- 
pendent children in Department of De- 
fense schools was denied. This time the 
rationale was that her presence overseas 
was not due to her Government employ- 
ment—a requirement applicable to men 
as well as to women. All she had to do was 
to be overseas because of her job; in 
other words, to be hired in CONUS. 

What the rationale does not state, 
however, is that the system will not hire 
women in CONUS but will hire men. 
Again, the effect is to deny these privi- 
leges to women. The letter setting forth 
this policy follows: 

U.S. CIVIL Service COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 16, 1970. 
Hon: Patsy T: MINK, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. MINK: I regret that we have not 
been able to make a more prompt reply to 
your letter of September 12 regarding the 


teacher in the overseas school, Mrs. E. M. W., 
and the fact that her employing agency has 
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denied her certain job-related benefits. The 
delay resulted from the fact that we did not 
limit our inquiry to Mrs. W.'s case, but used 
her case as a means of examining the general 
question as to whether the quarters allow- 
ance regulations (the Standardized Regula- 
tions of the Department of State) are dis- 
criminatory against the female sex. 

After examining the regulations and dis- 
cussing them with Commission officials and 
a representative of the Department of De- 
fense, I am satisfied that the regulations are 
not; discriminatory. They no longer contain 
Separate provisions relating to “a married 
woman employee”; all references having been 
changed to “a married employee”. We are 
assured by the representative of the Depart- 
ment that all married employees, whether 
male or female, are treated exactly alike 
under the regulations. For example, if all 
other qualifying factors are..met; section 
031.18 of the regulations authorizes a 
quarters allowance to a marrried employee 
“residing with his or her spouse” when “he 
or she is the member of the household whose 
job determines the location of the family” 
and “he or she is the only member of the 
household receiving a quarters allowance 
from the United States Government.” 

Mrs. W’s complaint is actually not based 
upon an allegation of sex discrimination. 
She questions the fairness of the regulations 
because they continue to deny her a quar- 
ters allowance even though she is a career 
employee with four years’ service by reason 
of the fact, that when she was hired her 
presence in the foreign area was not directly 
attributable to her Government employ- 
ment. This fact has nothing to do with either 
sex or whether or not the employee is mar- 
ried, Indeed, a married male employee in the 
same situation would also continue to. be 
disqualified for a quarters allowance, While 
we understand Mrs, Wagoner's objection that 
this fact continues! to disqualify her even 
after her several years of service, this is not 
& matter of sex discrimination covered by 
Executive Order 11478. 

I hope the foregoing will clarify both Mrs. 
W's case and the nature of the Standard- 
ized Regulations. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING KATOR, 
Director, Federal Equal Employment 
Opportunity. 


CANNOT HEAD HOUSEHOLD 


Third. Mrs. K. C. M., a teacher at 
Baumholder American High School, was 
denied. living quarters allowance and 
transportation privileges upon her ap- 
pointment in August 1968, because she 
went overseas to be with her working 
husband and not for the sole purpose of 
employment with the U.S. Government. 
Later she became head of her household 
and the source of 51 percent of her fam- 
ily’s income, however, her request was 
again denied. 

Now she is told that her status as a 
dependent wife, ineligible for Govern- 
ment housing, cannot be changed except 
by the death of her husband or divorce, 
and her status as a local hire, ineligible 
for a travel agreement and living quar- 
ters allowance, cannot be changed even 
though it was and still is impossible for 
her to be hired in the United States as a 
married woman. 

JUNE 22, 1970. 


Memorandum for Deputy Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Civilian Personnel Policy). 
Subject: Congressional inquiry concerning 
entitlement of a teacher in:Germany to 
certain overseas benefits. 
This is in reply to your memoranda of 15 
and 25 May 1970 in which you requested in- 
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formation on which to base a reply to an 
inquiry from Congresswoman Patsy T. Mink 
on behalf of Mrs. K. C. M. 

At the time of Mrs. M.’s appointment in 
August 1968, the determination was made 
by the Command that she was not eligible in 
her own right for a living quarters allowance 
or transportation This determination was 
in accordance with the Joint Travel Regula- 
tions and the Department of State Standard- 
ized Regulations (Government Civilians, 
Foreign Areas) which provide these benefits 
only to those individuals whose reason for 
being in the area is employment with the 
United States Government. Mrs. M. came 
Overseas to be with her husband, who is an 
Assistant Field Director with the American 
Red Cross in Germany. 

On 7 April 1970, Mrs. M, submitted a re- 
quest for renewal agreement travel under 
the provisions ‘of the Joint Travel Regula- 
tions. She was informed that she was not 
eligible for renewal agreement travel since 
she did not have a basic travel agreement. 
When advised of this determination, Mrs. M. 
was told that she could file a grievance. 

We have been advised by the U.S. Depend- 
ents School, Europe that Mrs. M. has filed 
a Type I grievance dated 14 May 1970 ap- 
pealing the decision that she is not eligible 
to receive either a living quarters allowance 
or transportation to the United States at 
government expense. 

Army’s grievance procedure provides for a 
review and decision on the appeal first, by 
the local command and, if this does not re- 
sult in the requested relief, then by the in- 
termediate command. In the event an ap- 
peal which involves application of a Head- 
quarters Department of the Army regulation, 
is not resolved to the employee's satisfaction 
within the command, the major command 
headquarters forwards the appeal with full 
documentation to Headquarters, Depart- 
ment of the Army, for consideration and 
final decision. Placement of Mrs. M.’s appeal 
into Army’s established grievance procedure 
Will: assure that her efforts to obtain a liv- 
ing quarters allowance and transportation 
will be given every possible consideration 
under the established eligibility criteria. . . . 

* * » s > 
Joun G. KESTER, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of the Army 
(Manpower and Reserve Affairs). 


The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission denied jurisdiction over this 
matter in the following letter: 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C June 2, 1970. 
Hon, Patsy T. MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, Mink: Thank you for your let- 
ter of May 12, 1970, concerning Mrs, K.C.M. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
gives the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission authority to act on complaints 
of employment discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, sex or national origin involv- 
ing private employers. We cannot, however, 
assert jurisdiction over.agencies of a state 
or, Federal government. Thus, I regret we 
would not be able to handle your constitu- 
ent’s complaint, 

I would suggest that your inquiry be di- 
rected to the Office of the Chief of Legisla- 
tive Liaison, Department of the Army, at the 
following address: Lt. Col. Carl B. Lind, 
Chief, Congressional Inquiry Div., Office of 
thé Chief of Legislative Liaison, U.S. Dept. of 
the Army, The Pentagon—2C680, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 78381. 

If I can be of further assistance to you in 
any way, please do not hesitate to contact 
me. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE WALLRODT, 
Director of Legislative Affairs. 
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MALE INCOME SUPERIOR 


Fourth. Mrs. J. G. M. a civil service em- 
ployee since 1952 and a teacher at the 
overseas dependent school at Weisbaden, 
married a retired Air Force officer in 
1966. She then became ineligible for the 
bachelor’s quarters she had been occu- 
pying and was declared ineligible for 
Government family housing because, as 
long as her husband remained physically 
and mentally competent, he was consid- 
ered the head of the household regard- 
less of her providing the bulk of their 
family income. 

A male teacher is authorized Govern- 
ment family housing or a full “with fam- 
ily” housing allowance even though his 
wife may be earning a greater salary 
than he is. Even the Civil Service Com- 
mission admitted the reason for denying 
Similar rights to a female teacher 
sounded “fictitious.” The rationale for 
this discrimination is set forth in the 
letters that follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mrs. J. G.M., 
APO Neéw York. 

Deak Mrs. M.: As indicated in our letter, 
31 December 1968, we are replying to your 15 
November 1968 question about eligibility re- 
quirements for Government family housing. 
We are sorry that an earlier reply was not 
possible. 

You advise you now receive the full (with 
family) living quarters allowance, because of 
a change in regulations. This resulted from 
the Department of State’s 11 August 1968 
revision of the “Standardized Regulations 
(Government Civilians, Foreign Areas)” to 
allow the family quarters allowance to the 
eligible married employee (male or female) 
residing with spouse (no longer requiring 
proof of dependency of the male spouse). 
This change had no effect on the criteria 
for assignment to Government family hous- 
ing as distinguished from eligibility for fam- 
ily quarters monetary allowance. 

The standard of eligibility for assignment 
to family housing is in paragraph ih, Air 
Force Regulation 30-6 (not AFR 30-20 re- 
ferred to in your letter) namely, in order to 
be eligible for family housing, personnel 
must be accompanied by dependents. This 
standard contemplates dependency in fact, 
that is, support. As to showing that depend- 
ency in fact exists, however, a husband is 
not generally required to. prove that. he sup- 
ports his wife whereas a wife is required to 
prove that she supports her husband. 

An explanation of the reasons for these 
rules may be helpful. The Department of De- 
fense requires that Government family hous- 
ing in foreign areas be allocated in accord- 
ance with a standard of eligibility which pro- 
vides reasonable and equitable treatment to 
both military personnel and civilian em- 
ployees recruited from the United States. 
Based on a requirement of the law, depend- 
ency standards have been established for 
male and female military members in order 
for them to be eligible for family housing. 
In the case of a female military mem- 
ber, this. requirement means that the 
spouse of the female member must 
be in fact dependent upon her, In con- 
sonance with both this legal requirement 
and the Department of Defense requirement, 
therefore, dependency standards applied to 
male and female military personnel are like- 
wise applied to male and female civilian’ em- 
ployees in determining eligibility for assign- 
ment to family housing. 

Moreover, because the law ‘imposes upon 
the husband the duty of providing a home 
and support for his wife, dependency of the 
wife is presumed without proof where a law- 
ful marriage is established. On the other 
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hand, the law does not generally obligate 
a wife to support her husband or provide 
him with a house and thus the dependency 
of the husband is not presumed from the 
fact of marriage but must be proved. How- 
ever, in an appropriate case such as where 
a husband refuses to discharge his legal duty 
of supporting his wife, a husband may be 
required to prove that he does support 
her in order to be entitled to various bene- 
fits, and this proof may be required not- 
withstanding the general rule under which 
dependency is presumed. 

The dependency standard in AFR 30-6 ap- 
plies to both male and female military and 
civilian personnel. Because of this and the 
Tules described above, the distinction be- 
tween the sexes is not considered to be dis- 
crimination based on sex in the equal op- 
portunity sense, but rather to be a distinc- 
tion based on marital obligation, 

Sincerely, 
EcKEHARD J. MUESSIG, 
Chief, Legislation and Regulations 
Branch, Classification and Regulations 
Division, Directorate of Civilian Per- 
sonnel. 
U.S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., September 25, 1969. 
Hon. Patsy»T. MINK, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak MrS. MINK: This refers to your letter 
of September 10, 1969, asking whether cor- 
respondence from the Department of Defense 
concerning the entitlement of Mrs. J. G. M. 
to assignment to Government family hous- 
ing overseas meets the intent and purpose of 
Executive Order No. 11478. Specifically you 
question whether the dependency standard 
which is applied by Air Force regulations to 
married female employees in the assignment 
of family housing overseas constitutes dis- 
crimination because of sex which is pro- 
hibited by Executive Order No, 11478. 

I do not question that a good argument 
can be made that there has been discrimina- 
tion in agency regulations or practices which 
have resulted in differences in payments or 
allotment of perquisites for married women 
and for married men. However, I do not be- 
lieve that we can equate discrimination 
against married women with discrimination 
because of sex within the meaning of Execu- 
tive Order No. 11478. 

In cases arising under the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 the courts have recognized that dis- 
crimination because of sex means discrimi- 
nation between women as a class or group 
and men as a class or group. (See Bowie v. 
Colgate-Palmolive Co., 272 F. Supp. 332 (S.D. 
Ind, 1967); Cook v. Dixie Cup Div. of Ameri- 
can, Can Co., 274 F. Supp. 131 (W.D. Ark. 
1967); and Cooper v. Delta Air Lines, 274 F. 
Supp. 781 (E.D. La. 1967), where the court 
held that the airline’s refusal to employ mar- 
ried females as stewardesses did not violate 
the Act’s prohibition against discrimination 
because of sex; that Congress did mot ban 
discrimination in employment due to one’s 
marital status; and “The discrimination lies 
in the fact that the plaintiff is mar- 
ried,’ * * #".) 

Thus it appears that agency regulations 
which provide for lesser allowances for a 
married woman than for a married man do 
not discriminate solely because of sex, ie. 
because she is a woman, but because she is a 
married woman, In this connection attention 
is invited to H.R. 469, a bill “To provide 
equality of treatment for married women 
employees of the Federal Government and 
for other purposes” introduced by Mrs. 
Griffiths on January 3, 1969. The basic con- 
cept in this pending legislation is that a 
married woman is discriminated against not 
because sheis a female but because by law 
and tradition the spouse and children of a 
married woman are not regarded as her de- 
pendents. While the distinction here may 
seem more fictitious than real (i.e., that it is 
her sex that creates the difference in de- 
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pendency treatment), there is, nevertheless, 
a distinction that cannot be disregarded. 

I believe that you will agree that any at- 
tempt to use Executive Order 11478 to'reach 
regulatory married-women dependency dif- 
ferences would be an extension of the sex 
discrimination prohibition that is too drastic 
to be supportable. Accordingly, I believe that 
Executive Order 11478 has no application to 
agency regulations or practices which result 
in discrimination against married women, 

Please do not interpret the foregoing as 
any lack of sympathy on our part for the type 
of discrimination referred to by Mrs. M. AU 
we are concluding is that Executive Order 
11478 is not the proper vehicle to rectify this 
matter. The Commission has been asked by 
the House Post Office and Ciyil Service Com- 
mittee to report on H.R. 469. Our position on 
the various sections of the bill is still being 
developed, but I am confident we will en- 
dorse the bill’s general objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT E. HAMPTON, 
Chairman. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Patsy T. MINK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Minx: This is in further reply 
to your letters of 29 August 1968 and 10 
September 1968 concerning the granting of 
commissary privileges to the husband of Mrs. 
J.G, M, 

We have now been advised by the Depart- 
ment of the Air Force that Mrs. M. is entitled 
to. commissary privileges for her husband. 
However, due to an error in the interpreta- 
tion of the regulations, the Commander, 
Wiesbaden Air Base, Germany, denied the 
privileges. The Air Force is taking necessary 
action to correct this error. 

By letter dated 11 June 1968, all major com- 
mands of the Air Force were notified as to 
the policy decision of the Department of 
Defense concerning the granting of commis- 
sary privileges to, the spouse of a female em- 
ployee without a requirement for a showing 
of dependency. 

Your interest in bringing this matter to our 
attention is appreciated. We are concerned 
that the decision be fully understood and 
properly administered. 

Sincerely yours, 
Car. W. CLEWLow, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(Civilian Personnel Policy). 
HUSBAND’S STATUS PARAMOUNT 


Fifth. Mrs. R. W, and Mrs. C. E. were 
recruited in the United States to teach 
in the Department of Defense overseas 
dependents schools system, were subse- 
quently transferred to Augsburg Ele- 
mentary School, and married foreign 
nationals. 

As a CONUS hire each should have 
been deemed eligible for living quarters 
allowance, and as head of household de- 
termining the location of her family, each 
qualified for government housing. 

Nevertheless, the husbands’ prior resi- 
dence in Augsburg was used as justifica- 
tion by their civilian personnel officer 
to cancel their wives’ eligibility on the 
basis of USAREUR Regulation 210-50; 
that is, “For married female personnel 
(military or civilian) the husband’s 
status will determine eligibility for 
housing.” 

This regulation and its interpretation 
deprived these women of rights and priv- 
ileges granted outright to men under 
identical circumstances. 
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INELIGIBLE FOR BENEFITS 


Sixth. Mrs. W.L. O., a teacher at Amer- 
ican High School, Ankara, is married to a 
Turkish national, who is judged ineligible 
to use the U.S. military hospital and 
recreational facilities, although the for- 
eign national wives of male teachers are 
eligible for these benefits. 

The basis for this ruling is contained 
in a December 17, 1968, memorandum 
from the U.S, Air Force Office of Legis- 
lative Liaison to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense—Civilian Personnel 
Policy—Office of the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense—Manpower and Reserve 
Affairs: 

Mrs. O. asks why her husband is not eli- 
gible to use the United States military hos- 
pital when the Turkish wives of United States 
citizen government personnel are automat- 
ically granted this benefit. AFR 168-1, 1 July 
1966, as amended specifies the limits for pro- 
viding medical care in Air Force facilities for 
United States citizen civilian employees and 
their dependents outside the United States, 
It defines such dependents to include: “(1) 
Wife who is not an employee of a federal 
agency. (2) Husband who is physically or 
mentally incapable of supporting himself.” 
This is based on Section 1072, Title 10, 
United States Code, which is applicable to 
military personnel. Since AFR 168-1 extends 
medical privileges to spouses of female ci- 
vilian employees on the same basis as those of 
female military personnel, the policy appears 
to be equitable and reasonable. Mr. O. works 
to support himself; hence, he does not qual- 
ify as Mrs. O.’s dependent for this purpose. 

In this policy, discrimination against 
women is accomplished by imposing ad- 
ditional requirements for women to ob- 
tain benefits for their spouses. 


“EXPEDITIOUS” CORRECTIVE ACTION 


Seventh. Mrs, C. I. N., a librarian at 
Andersen Air Force Base, Guam, is mar- 
ried to an unemployed American study- 
ing under the GI bill. Her husband was 
denied Air Force medical care by SAC 
headquarters on the basis of AFR 168-1, 
paragraph 34(a)2, which provides that 
medical care for the husband of a civil 
service employee outside the United 
States is available only if he “is phys- 
ically or mentally incapable of support- 
ing himself.” The promised expedited de- 
cision has not been forthcoming. The 
spouse of a male civilian employee is 
eligible for medical care under any cir- 
cumstances. 

U.S. Crvi SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., April 13, 1970. 
Hon, Patsy T. MINK, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs. Minx: This is a further interim 
reply to your letter of October 2, 1969, re- 
questing information regarding medical care 
for husbands of Air Force employees. 

We have pointed out to the Air Force that 
any differential treatment of the dependents 
of male or female employees would come into 
question under Executive Order 11478. We 
have now been informed that the Air Force 
Surgeon General is exploring extending eligi- 
bility requirements for medical care to in- 
clude husbands of Air Force employees. 

We will be in touch with you again when 
this matter is finally resolved. We have asked 
the Air Force to expedite its decision. 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVING KATOR, 
Director, Federal Equal Employment 


Opportunity. 
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MUST PROVE RIGHTS 


Eighth. Mrs. L. R. M., a teacher at 
Baumholder American High School, 
married an American in November 1969, 
and applied for family housing. As head 
of household, she was required to submit 
evidence to document the fact that she 
was providing more than 50 percent of 
her family’s income. 

Under identical circumstances, a mar- 
ried male teacher qualifies for family 
housing without being required to docu- 
ment his wife’s dependence, and his wife 
could in fact earn more than the hus- 
band and still be his dependent. 

This is one of innumerable instances 
of this kind of sex discrimination against 
a married female employee. To be eligi- 
ble for housing or other privileges 
granted without condition to married 
male employees, she must establish the 
dependency of her spouse. 


WOMEN LOSE BENEFITS 


Ninth. Mrs. H, P. was single when she 
was recruited in the United States for a 
teaching position at Wurtsmith Elemen- 
tary School, Clark Air Force Base, effec- 
tive July 1967. After her marriage in 1968 
she was declared ineligible for living 
quarters allowance because it was alleged 
that it was her husband’s job rather than 
hers which determined the location of 
the family in the area. 

This ruling violated not only Execu- 
tive Order 11478 but also the State De- 
partment’s own standardized regula- 
tions. Yet Mrs. P.'s grievance went un- 
redressed for almost 2 years, until the 
Comptroller General of the United 
States rendered the following decision: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. CECIL Driver, 

NEA Director for Overseas Education As- 
sociation, Vandenberg Elementary 
School, FPO New York. 

Dear Mr. DRIVER: Reference is made to 
your letters of March 18 and March 21, 1970, 
concerning alleged discriminatory practices 
based upon sex in the application of section 
7 of Public Law 86-91, 73 Stat. 213, 216, 
with particular reference to the cases of Mrs, 
H. P, and Mrs. R. H. 

Section 7 proyides, in part, that: 

“(a) Under regulations which shall be 
prescribed by or under authority of the 
President, each teacher (other than a teach- 
er employed in a substitute capacity) shall 
be entitled, in addition to basic compensa- 
tion, to quarters, quarters allowance, and 
storage as provided by this section. 

“(b) Each teacher (other than a teacher 
employed in a substitute capacity) shall be 
entitled, for each school year for which he 
performs services as a teacher, to quarters 
or & quarters allowance equal to those au- 
thorized by the act of June 26, 1930 (5 U.S.C. 
118a).” [Now 5 U.S.C. 5912] 

The Standardized Regulations (Govern- 
ment Civilians, Foreign Areas) of the Depart- 
ment of State, issued pursuant to delegated 
authority and in effect from October 13, 
1963, to August 11, 1968, provided, in per- 
tinent part, as follows; 


“031.13 MARRIED WOMEN EMPLOYEES 
“a. A quarters allowance may be granted 
to a married woman employee residing with 
her husband (or, if not legally separated, 
is working in such proximity that a common 
dwelling could be maintained only if 
“(1) she is the member of the household 
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whose job determines the location of the 
family at the post or in the’area, and 

(2) she is the only member of the house- 
hold receiving a quarters allowance from the 
United States Government, 

"b, If a married woman employee meets 
the provisions of section * * * 031.13a she 
may be granted the ‘with family’ rates of 
allowances and the supplementary post and 
education allowances only if her husband is 
51 percent dependent upon her for support. 
Otherwise, she may be granted only, the 
‘without family’ rate of temporary lodging, 
living quarters, post, foreign transfer and 
home service transfer allowance.” 

The above regulations were revised Au- 
gust 11, 1968, to read as follows: 


“031.13 MARRIED EMPLOYEES 


“A quarters allowance may be granted to 
a married employee residing with his or her 
spouse (or, if not legally separated, is work- 
ing in such proximity that a common dwell- 
ing could be maintained) only if 

(1) he or she is the member of the house- 
hold whose job determines the location of 
the family at the post or in the area, and 

“(2) he or she is the only member of the 
household receiving a quarters allowance 
from the United States Government.” 

We note that the regulations prior to Oc- 
tober 13, 1963 (at least from April 2, 1961), 
were more restrictive in that they precluded 
payment of a living quarters allowance to a 
married female employee when her husband 
was physically and mentally capable of self 
support, 

While we recognize it can be argued that 
the regulations as they existed prior to. Au- 
gust 11, 1968, were discriminatory in that 
they applied only to married women, never- 
theless, we must decline to make any deter- 
mination with respect thereto at this time. 
The regulations were in effect for many years 
and applied without any question being 
raised as to their discriminatory aspect. They 
were amended on August 10, 1968, so.as to 
be equally applicable to males as well as fe- 
males and from that date would not appear 
to be: susceptible to any allegation of dis- 
crimination. There are pending in the Court 
of Claims several cases involving married 
employees of the Federal Government in the 
Canal Zone wherein it is alleged that a reg- 
ulation denying tropical differential to mar- 
ried women employees unless their husbands 
are incapable of self support, or 51 pércent 
dependent upon their wives, or are legally 
separated, is discriminatory and, therefore, 
invalid. For example see Agnes M. Anderson 
et al. v. United States, Ct. Cl. No. 206-68, filed 
July 19, 1968. Finally, the Executive order 
precluding discrimination in Federal employ- 
ment because of sex was not issued until 
October 17, 1967. (E. O. 11375). 

Apart from any question of discrimination, 
however, the facts of record indicate that 
application of the regulations in the case 
of Mrs. P. was arbitrary and contrary to the 
underlying intent and possibly so in the case 
of Mrs. H. . .:. 


ia * * * . 


With respect to Mrs. P.’s claim for living 
quarters allowance and foreign post differ- 
ential for the period August 11, 1968, through 
February 22, 1969, the record shows that Miss 
H. S. (later Mrs. P.) , was recruited for a teach- 
ing position at Clark Air Force Base, effective 
July 30, 1967, under circumstances entitling 
her to living quarters allowance and post 
differential. On January 20, 1968, Miss S. mar- 
ried Mr. P. who worked for Air America, Inc., 
Because Mr. P. had been in the area longer 
than Miss S. and because his income was 
greater than hers, it was administratively 
concluded that it was his job rather than 
hers which determined the location of the 
family in the area. 

The uncontrovertible fact of the matter is, 
however, that the P, family was in the area 
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of Clark Air Force Base because Mr. P. and 
Miss S. met there. It is one thing to assert 
that Mrs. P., or any other person, is in an 
area by. reason of her husband's job where 
she has accompanied her husband to his job 
site. It is quite another to make that as- 
sertion where she independently prior to her 
marriage arrived at the site in connection 
with her own employment and chose to marry 
while there. In the latter case her presence 
in the area is at least equally as much re- 
lated to her employment as to her hus- 
band’s. 

Accordingly, instructions have been issued 
to allow Mrs. P. the “with family” quarters 
allowance (plus foreign post differential) on 
and after August 11, 1968... . 

Copies of this letter are being sent to Con- 
gresswoman Patsy T. Mink and to the Secre- 
tary of the Army. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. F. KELLER, 
Assistant Comptroller General of the 
United States. 


These cases prove how real the need 
is for effective enforcement of a nondis- 
criminatory policy. Here in summary is 
the “run around” a woman is now faced 
with as a teacher in the overseas de- 
pendent schools system: 

First. A married woman is not eligible 
to be hired as a stateside recruit because 
she cannot bé reasonably expected to 
comply with the conditions of the agree- 
ment. She is presumed guilty. 

Second. A married woman cannot qual- 
ify for quarters allowance unless she can 
prove her job.determines the location of 
her family. 

Third. A married woman who first 
went overseas to be with her husband, 
but who later became head of the house- 
hold and the source of 51 percent of the 
family earnings still is not. eligible for 
quarters allowance, because she was a 
local hire and not a stateside recruit. The 
only way for her to qualify for Govern- 
ment housing is if her husband dies. 

Fourth. A single woman who was re- 
cruited stateside and later married over- 
seas, and now provides the bulk of the 
family income, is ineligible for quarters 
as long as her husband is physically and 
mentally competent, because he is pre- 
sumed to have the marital “duty” to pro- 
vide for her support. 

Fifth. A single woman recruited state- 
side who later married overseas is in- 
eligible for quarters allowance because 
her husband had a “residence” overseas 
prior to the marriage and his “status de- 
termines the eligibility.” 

Sixth. A single woman recruited state- 
side who married a Turkish national is 
ineligible to have her husband. cared for 
in a military hospital or use recreational 
facilities although foreign national wives 
may have these privileges. He is declared 
her dependent for transportation pur- 
poses but not for eligibility for medical 
care. The Air Force regulations. state 
that to be eligible you have to be a “wife” 
or a “husband who is physically or men- 
tally incapable of supporting himself.” 

Seventh. A single woman recruited 
stateside and subsequently married to a 
veteran who is now a full-time student 
under the GI bill on Guam, was denied 
medical care for her husband on the 
grounds that he could be eligible only if 
“physically and mentally incapable of 
supporting himself.” 


July 27, 1970 
Section II of H.R. 17555, as approved 


“by the Committee on Education and 


Labor, provides: 


Sec. 11. Title VIL of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 253; 42 U.S.C, 2000e et seq.) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sections: 


“NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYMENT 


“Src. 717. (a) All personnel actions affect- 
ing employees or applicants for employment 
in the competitive service (as defined in sec- 
tion 2102 of title 5 of the United States 
Code) or employees or applicants for em- 
ployment in positions with the District of 
Columbia government covered by the Civil 
Service Retirement Act shall be made free 
from any discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. 

“(b) The Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission shall have authority to enforce 
the provision of subsection (a) and shall is- 
sue such rules, regulations, orders, and in- 
structions as it deems necessary and ap- 
propriate to carry out its responsibilities 
hereunder, and the head of each executive 
department and agency and the appropriate 
Officers of the District of Columbia shall com- 
ply with such rules, regulations, orders, and 
instructions: Provided, That such rules and 
regulations shall provide that an employee or 
applicant for employment shall be notified of 
any fiscal action taken on any complaint filed 
by him thereunder. 

“(c) Within thirty days of receipt of notice 
given under subsection (b), the employee or 
applicant for employment, if aggrieved by the 
final disposition of his complaint, may file 
a civil action ‘as provided in section 715, in 
which civil action the head of the executive 
department or agency, or the District of 
Columbia, as appropriate, shall be the re- 
spondent. 

“(d) The provisions of section 715 shall 
govern civil actions brought hereunder. 

“(e) All functions of the Civil Service 
Commission which the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget determines relate to non- 
discrimination in government employment 
are transferred to the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission, 

“EFFECT UPON OTHER LAW 

“Sec. 718. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall relieve any government agency or official 
of its or his primary responsibility to assure 
nondiscrimination in employment as re- 
quired by the Constitution, statutes, and Ex- 
ecutive orders.” 


LEGISLATION TO PERMIT INTER- 
CHANGE OF RETIREMENT CRED- 
ITS BETWEEN CIVIL SERVICE 
AND SOCIAL SECURITY 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given 
permission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to -include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I am intro- 
ducing legislation today to correct. a 
serious. inequity in our social security 
and civil service retirement systems. 

My bill would provide for an exchange 
of retirement credits by persons who, 
at different periods during their employ- 
ment careers, work for both the Fed- 
eral Government and private industry. 
While working for the Government they 
are covered by the civil service system, 
and while working in private employ- 
ment they are covered by the social 
security system. 

The objective of my bill is to permit 
such employees to retire at age 65 under 
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either. system. and receive retirement 
benefits equal to what they would have 
received had they worked during the 
entire period under that system. 

This interchange of retirement credits 
between the civil service and social se- 
curity systems would help hundreds of 
thousands of individuals who are eligi- 
ble for reduced or no retirement ben- 
efits under either system because they 
split their employment between the two 
systems. 

Since there is presently no provision 
for an interchange of credits, many peo- 
ple who have been employed for years 
are unfairly penalized simply because 
they worked under two different retire- 
ment systems. 

My bill is partly based on the recom- 
mendations of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration made last year in a report, 
“Relating Social Security Protection to 
the Federal Civil Service.” The report 
was directed by the House Committee on 
Ways and Means in the committee re- 
port on the Social Security Amendments 
of 1967. 

The report found that considerable 
mobility exists between Federal and pri- 
vate employment. In the 5 years from 
1963 to 1967, an average of about 400,000 
employees a year either entered or left 
Federal employment covered by the civil 
service retirement system. 

About.one third of those who left Fed- 
eral employment had 5 or more years of 
Government service and thus were quali- 
fied for either a lump sum refund of 
their contributions to the civil service 
retirement fund, or a deferred annuity 
payable at age 62. The other two thirds, 
with less than 5 years of Federal service, 
did not have the deferred annuity option 
and had no choice but to accept contribu- 
tion refunds. 

Of those who separated after 5 or more 
years of coverage under civil service, but 
before retirement, more than three- 
fourths voluntarily withdrew their con- 
tributions soon after separation and 
thereby lost all rights to benefits under 
the system. These benefits may be re- 
gained only if a worker reenters Federal 
employment and is again covered by the 
system. 

Thus, the great majority.of those leav- 
ing the Government before retirement 
lose their. benefits under the civil service 
system. For their retirement security, 
they must depend in most cases on social 
security. 

Since retirement benefits under the 
social security system are related to 
length of time in covered employment, 
it is clear that many persons who leave 
the Federal service do not in their re- 
tirement years receive benefits corre- 
sponding to their actual total work con- 
tribution to the national economy. 

Similarly, since the civil service re- 
tirement system is weighed to reward 
long periods of service, those who enter 
Federal employment after years under 
social security lose the benefit of their 
previous employment. They are treated 
by the Government as short-time em- 
ployees eligible only for civil service 
benefits based on the portion of their 
work that was with the Government. 
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Under my bill, all employment under 
either system would be counted toward 
retirement. Those affected would fall into 
three categories: First, those who under 
present law are eligible for retirement 
under one system but not the other; 
second, those who are eligible under both 
systems, but whose benefits under either 
are less than they would be is credits for 
both systems were combined under one 
system; and third, those eligible under 
neither, but who would be eligible for 
one if credits were combined. 

In any of these three instances, my 
bill would allow the employee to select 
whichever option would give him the 
most benefits. Thus, a person with less 
than 5 years of civil service employment 
but who is eligible for social security re- 
tirement, could count his civil service 
credits toward social security to receive 
a higher social security retirement pay- 
ment. Similarly, a person eligible for 
relatively low retirement pay under 
either social security or civil service 
could count all his employment toward 
either system, and an employee who is 
presently ineligible under either system 
could count all his work under both to 
qualify for retirement under one of them. 

Similar provisions are made in the bill 
for survivors of deceased workers. The 
survivors are able in each of the three 
instances previously outlined, to select 
coverage under whichever combination 
of social security and civil service credits 
gives them the most benefits. Unanimous 
consent of all eligible or potentially eli- 
gible living survivors is required, or else 
present law applies. 

Any choice made by an individual or 
his survivors under the bill would be ir- 
revocable, and no request could be made 
if a refund or withdrawal of employment 
contribution had been made unless it is 
redeposited with interest. 

Last, the bill provides for an exchange 
of funds between the social security and 
civil service retirement systems to reflect 
decisions made by individuals under this 
legislation to retire under one system or 
the other. 

My bill does not provide for exchanges 
of credits for those who retire before 
the age of 65, since this would introduce 
extensive complications in the operation 
of both retirement systems and require 
attempts to equalize benefits among the 
numerous groups and types of employees 
affected. Nor does it affect the much 
smaller Federal staff-retirement systems 
such as the Foreign Service and Central 
Intelligence Agency retirement systems, 
or retirement systems of State and local 
governments. These systems, and the 
whole areas of worker’s disability com- 
pensation and medical benefits, should 
be the subject of similar corrective 
legislation. 

While this legislation does not solve all 
the inequities arising from the mobility 
between Federal and private employ- 
ment, it is intended to resolve the largest 
Single area of deficiency. By enacting 
this bill, we would insure that our em- 
ployees are not penalized for spending 
parts of their careers in both areas of 
service. 
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NATIONAL PARK — WILDERNESS 
STUDIES 5 YEARS BEHIND SCHED- 
ULE 


(Mrs. MINK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs, MINK, Mr. Speaker, when we en- 
acted the Wilderness Act in 1964, it was 
properly regarded as an act of historic 
importance in preserving areas of the 
American wilderness. Indeed, this is the 
promise and potential of this important 
program, but the 1964 act really only 
provided the opportunity. It remains for 
areas of wildness to studied, proposed, 
and individually approved by Congress.to 
become legally designated and protected 
as part of the national wilderness pres- 
ervation system. 

To accomplish this, to bring deserving 
and suitable areas under wilderness pro- 
tection, we established a 10-year pro- 
gram, for orderly reviews of potential 
wilderness lands by the agencies, the Bu- 
reau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, the 
Forest Service, and the National Park 
Service. The reports on each of these re- 
views, as approved by the President, were 
to be submitted to Congress by Septem- 
ber 3, 1974, the 10th anniversary of en- 
actment of the Wilderness Act, The re- 
views were required to be conducted on 
all suitable areas under criteria set forth 
in the act. To assure that the procedure 
was effected in an orderly fashion, the 
law required—and the agencies testified 
they could meet—the following time- 
table: the first third of the reports to be 
submitted by the President by September 
3, 1967; two-thirds by September 3, 1971; 
the total thus completed by 1974. 

For the most part the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and the Forest 
Service have maintained this schedule. 
But it is increasingly apparent that 
something is seriously blocking, orderly 
progress of the wilderness reviews: for 
areas of our national park system. In 
the fifth year of the 10-year schedule, we 
have received only five proposals from 
the National Park Service: That is five 
out of 57 park areas to be studied, leav- 
ing 52 reviews to be completed and re- 
ports submitted by the President in a 
little more than 4 more years. 

Mr. Speaker, something is wrong in the 
Department of the Interior, It is ap- 
parently something commonmto the pres- 
ent administration and the one preceed- 
ing. Both administrations have professed 
strong interest in and commitment to.the 
purposes of this wilderness preservation 
program. Yet, the National Park Service 
is years behind schedule. The practical 
results are to frustrate the will of Con- 
gress, to leave many areas properly re- 
quiring wilderness protection by statute 
unprotected from further development, 
and to place the President technically in 
violation of the law. 

Let me hasten to add that President 
Nixon has personally expressed his own 
interest in the proper protection of wil- 
derness. Secretary Hickel has: expressly 
directed that the Park Service get their 
reviews back on schedule. But perform- 
ance has followed, neither the promise 
nor the directive of law. 
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These facts are plain and incontrovert- 
ible. It is clear that the preservation of 
parkland wilderness as provided for in 
the Wilderness Act is essential. In point 
of fact, one might interpret the apparent 
footdragging of the Park Service as an 
expression of disenchantment with this 
program, which would be only greater 
reason for assuring park area statutory 
protection as wilderness. Literally thou- 
sands of citizens from all walks of life 
and in every part of this country have 
supported this program and have taken 
a personal part in the administrative 
wilderness proposal hearings which have 
been held. I am one who supports the 
program. I do not believe Congress in- 
tended the designation of park wilder- 
ness areas to be a mere academic exer- 
cise, or as a low priority program that 
would give administrators of the National 
Park Service something to do on winter 
afternoons. No, this program vested in 
Congress the power and opportunity to 
fix firm and lasting limits on the extent 
to which the remnant wilderness of our 
parks might be further developed. Under 
the procedures of the Wilderness Act the 
initiative was with the agency, provid- 
ing opportunity for their cooperation 
and input to the congressional decisions. 
If this agency is unable or unwilling to 
give us the cooperation required, then 
perhaps we shall have to find a more 
direct means to accomplish the goal so 
widely supported by the people of this 
country for so many years. 

Someone has suggested that the plan- 
ning of our parks is what is holding up 
this program. I can understand how that 
could happen, if the Service waits un- 
til 3 or 4 years have been spent in draw- 
ing up the greatly detailed master devel- 
opment plans for each park before initi- 
ating and finalizing their wilderness 
proposals. That could be why the Presi- 
dent and the Congress have been kept 
waiting. 

But such a procedure has the cart 
firmly ahead of the horse—which, of 
course, illustrates nicely why locomo- 
tion is so problematical. Indeed, such a 
procedure could be used as a deliberate 
means of frustrating the will of Con- 
gress. Obviously, detailed development 
plans are not prerequisite to wilderness 
decisions, which rest upon concepts of 
appropriate park zoning that are the 
earliest prerequisites to any develop- 
ment plans. Wilderness decisions are, in 
my view, prerequisite to any plan for fur- 
ther development of park wild lands, as 
the wilderness decision is intended to be 
a framework and limit on development 
that can assure that some wilderness will 
be retained. 

Mr. Speaker, I have risen to discuss 
this matter because I belie > it is an im- 
portant, priority program and because I 
have become alarmed by the failure of 
performance that this record indicates. 
I am a friend of the parks and of the 
Park Service, and it is a friend of that 
great agency, sympathetic to their prob- 
lems, that I raise this issue. I know my 
concern is one shared by many mem- 
bers of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on which I am honored to 
serve. Recently the matter was aired 
with Departmental officials at a com- 
mittee hearing. As I was unable to be 
present, I have written directly to Mr. 
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George Hartzog, the Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service, asking for a prompt 
explanation and an indication of the 
steps he is taking to rectify the situa- 
tion. I include my letter in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to see the Wilder- 
ness Act properly and promptly fulfilled, 
and with it the promise to which we 
haye committed ourselves, to assure an 
enduring resource of wilderness for all 
the people forever. I believe the directive 
of Congress is clear and I will evaluate 
the response to my letter on those 
grounds. I intend to keep a close watch 
for prompt remedial action to get back 
on and to meet the 1974 schedule. If that 
will now mean some rejuggling of the 
Park Service planning operation, then 
it is clear that planning operation need- 
ed rejuggling in any case. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 6, 1970. 
Mr. GEORGE B. HARTZOG, Jr., 
Director, National Park Service, Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Hartrzoc: Questioning at a re- 
cent meeting of the House Interior Subcom- 
mittee on National Parks and Recreation 
brought out that the National Park Service 
is behind schedule in designation of wilder- 
ness areas within our nation’s parks. 

Since it was the intent of Congress that 
this program be concluded within 10 years 
from the time of its start, it appears there 
will haye to be a major change in Park Sery- 
ice procedures to accomplish this goal. One 
problem is the excessive delay caused by the 
preparation of master plans. I believe that 
the speedy designation of wilderness areas 
under the Congressional mandate requires a 
simplified approach on master plans which 
would allow far greater progress on the wil- 
derness areas. I am aware that sufficient 
funding has been provided for this purpose. 

I would appreciate your indication of what 
affirmative actions the Park Service will un- 
dertake to meet the Congressional objective. 

Very truly yours, 
Parsy T, MINĘ, 
Member of Congress. 


SOME HIGH GRADES FOR LORTON 


(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp..and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Speaker, today’s Wash- 
ington Post contains an editorial with 
some encouraging news about the college 
study program at the Lorton Reforma- 
tory. In its first 15 months of operation, 
inmate interest and grades in courses 
such as sociology, English, and algebra 
have been high. Many of the graduates 
have enrolled in further education pro- 
grams at District colleges upon release. 

The report of the President’s Task 
Force on Criminal Rehabilitation 
stressed, among other problems, the ‘“‘en- 
forced idleness” and the dearth of any 
adequate level of vocational training in 
our prisons. Education and job training 
should be the heart of the correctional 
system, if it is ever to be worthy of the 
name. I am delighted to see that Lorton 
has received grants from LEAA to ex- 
pand this promising program. I am also 
delighted that operation of the Lorton 
Reformatory will continue to be under 
the direction of the District government 
where it belongs. 

The editorial follows: 
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Some HIGH GRADES FOR LORTON 

The Lorton prison complex gets written up 
fairly regularly in our town’s newspapers, 
more often than not in accounts addressed 
to the host of problems besetting correctional 
institutions across the country—living con- 
ditions, prisoner behavior and all the related 
investigations. It is a pleasant twist, there- 
fore, to read about the great success Lorton 
is having with its college study programs, 
In the first 15 months of operation, grades 
and inmate interest have been high. 

In the last academic year, 161 men in the 
1850-man complex—105 adults and 56 
youths—have been offered 32 college courses. 
During a typical quarter, 50 inmates took 
three freshman courses each, from sociology 
to algebra, English, economics and literature. 
Officials say the concentration of grades was 
in the A and B range and, according to in- 
structors from Federal City College who con- 
duct the courses, the students performed 
better than students at FCC. 

The follow-up results are impressive, too. 
Of those students who left Lorton on parole, 
80 per cent enrolled in FCC or the Washing- 
ton Technical Institute, where their credits 
were transferred—and only three returned to 
prison. It is no wonder that the federal gov- 
ernment is now tripling its funding for these 
programs, which will permit enrollment to 
increase to perhaps 20 percent of the inmate 
population, The new grant from the Justice 
Department’s Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration is for $73,140, a modest figure 
in terms of most program costs. With a con- 
tribution of $48,760 more from the D.C, cor- 
rections department, some 360 or more men 
may be enrolled. In the concern about 
crime—and education—this is monéy well 
spent, and’a tribute to the success at Lorton. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOEL T. BROY- 
HILL, REPUBLICAN, OF VIRGINIA, 
ON INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLA- 
TION TO REVISE PAY STRUCTURE 
FOR POLICE FORCES AT WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL AND DULLES 
INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS 


(Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, a critical situation involving the 
safety of the public and airline passen- 
gers prevails at the Washington National 
Airport and the Dulles International 
Airport. The preservation of law and 
order at National Airport has become an 
impossibility and is in a fragile marginal 
status at Dulles. The police forces at both 
airports have deteriorated to the point 
where dealing with the skyrocketing in- 
crease in crime and violence is no longer 
effective. This does not even attempt to 
include extreme cases which can and do 
arise involving airport and airliner 
piracy, hijackings, murder on a mass and 
individual basis, bombings, riots, violence, 
oe wildcat strikes, and assassina- 
tion. 

The recent severe piracy of a TWA jet 
involving Dulles Airport points up the 
extensiveness of this situation as nothing 
else could. Every duty and overtime Dul- 
les police officer was involved in that ac- 
tion, leaving the entire balance of the air- 
port and roadways uncovered. A severe 
fatal head-on collision of a bus and car 
has taken place since the TWA piracy. 
All officers risked their lives in the 
piracy action, and two, undoubtedly saved 
the lives of the 59 people aboard by 
shooting out the tires and preventing the 
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second takeoff. Had the plot been larger, 
involving airport sabotage and more par- 
ticipants, it could have been carried off, 
due to shortage of police, All of the pre- 
ceeding refers only to the Dulles Airport 
police. 

Even more recently Washington Na- 
tional Airport experienced a disaster 
situation, a situation, give or take a few 
feet or seconds, could have erupted into 
a major Washington disaster. A cargo 
jet prop transport, carrying radioactive 
material among other things, fatally 
crashed just short of the runway at 
National Airport while in a diving left 
turn, killing the pilot and copilot. Quite 
conceivably the plane could have trav- 
eled about 600 feet further and crashed 
into the crowded George Washington 
Memorial Parkway and possibly im- 
pacted, in its slewing left heading, five 
to 30 or 40 autos and/or buses resulting 
in a very heavy loss of life and casual- 
tise; or a few hundred feet further on 
the airport site, causing a far heavier 
committment of airport police and loss 
of airport security and traffic control 
due to denudement of already short 
forces—because of the low police wage 
crisis. 

The airport police ambulance, fire, 
crash and rescue equipment, and airport 
police cruiser arrived first at the crash 
scene and established police, crash, and 
public security and took necessary emer- 
gency rescue action, had there been 
survivors. Geographical crash scene 
jurisdiction rested with park police who 
arrived within minutes for a fine coordi- 
nated joint security action, which con- 


tinued for days. Airport police also pro- 
vided complete night security with on 
scene duty officers. The huge holiday eve 
airport traffic plus the added load of the 
crash scene traffic jam required air- 
port police manning of all intersections, 


strategic aerodrome entrances, extra 
security areas, crashed aircraft remains 
and other points. Manpower shortages 
due to the critical low wage situations 
forced recall of off-duty personnel, early 
call of the oncoming shift and then se- 
vere overtime work requirements for all 
police for the next 48 hours. The lack 
of full roster force, had this disaster 
erupted further, would have been in- 
defensible by all concerned. 

It has become necessary to enact on a 
crisis basis legislation in order to bring 
the Federal police forces at National and 
Dulles up to strength and technical and 
physical qualifications required. The 
present Federal police situation at Na- 
tional and Dulles can only be described 
as pitiful. It is about as far as being 
representative of what the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide at the only two 
model national airports which the Fed- 
eral Government itself operates. 

The Federal Police Department at 
both airports must meet criminal situa- 
tions involving air piracy, murder, ex- 
tortion, rape, riots, sabotage, grand 
larceny, as well as the more usual police 
functions of traffic control, assault and 
battery cases, car theft, and the main- 
tenance of public safety and order. These 
police also coordinate with the sur- 
rounding police forces of neighboring 
and overlapping jurisdictions including 
Federal, State, county and city police 
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forces. However, no other police forces, 
including the FBI, possess the highly 
specialized airport operational training 
that the airport police do. 

Even though engaged in the person- 
ally hazardous, physically dangerous 
and highly responsible police work, they 
are compensated so poorly that. their 
wages are comparable to clerical, labor, 
and janitor forces. 

As a result, these police departments 
are deteriorating at an ever-accelerat- 
ing, and in fact amazing rate. They are 
unable get any new recruits. There is no 
dependable recruit training program 
even if new people were available, They 
are saddle¢ with attempting to recruit 
from old age brackets and career retired 
personne) 

At National Airport where there are 
41 officers on board, 10 short of their al- 
lowance of 51, 11 officers are 40 and 14 
are over 50. In the past 5 years there has 
been one recruit under the age of 25. At 
Dulles no one under 25 has ever been 
recruited. 

Dulles has 37 police on board as 
against an original authorized strength 
of 55 officers. At some point it was ad- 
ministratively decided, and since the 
quota could not be filled anyway, that 
the strength should be reduced to 45. 
In other words, 18 under original 
strength and eight under the admin- 
istrative cutback strength. 

Dulles Airport police has lost 43 offi- 
cers who left for better paying positions 
as well as three who are deceased. 

National Airport has lost 42 officers in 
the past 5 years for similar reasons, in 
most cases. 

Dulles during this same period has 
been able to find only 29 replacements. 
National lost 11 officers in the past year 
alone. There is no recruitment of young 
men, They simply will not go to work for 
the low salary. Thus there is no train- 
ing program or career planning for young 
police officers at either airport. 

In short, death and low pay attrition 
has already succeeded in partially de- 
stroying both forces, dangerously impair- 
ing their present effectiveness and has 
them on the way to virtual elimination in 
the relatively near future. 

The police pay scale at both airports is 
by far the least in the entire Washing- 
ton metropolitan area, It is not even 
comparable with the U.S. Park Police, for 
example, which has similar responsibili- 
ties and types of duties. Park Police, of 
course, are being paid at the level of the 
Metropolitan Police as are the White 
House Police, this by special act of Con- 
gress. 

At National and Dulles a grade 4 police 
trainee starts at only $5,853 per annum. 
The police private at grade 5 starts at 
only $6,548. It will be noted that the 
grades 4 and 5 are the usual Federal 
classifications for clerks, typists, or 
stenographers. 

The Washington, D.C., Metropolitan 
Police Department, the U.S. Park Police 
and the White House Police—by act of 
Congress—start trainees at a salary of 
$8,500. 

The US. Capitol Police—by act of 
Congress—start trainees at $8,120, which 
increases to $8,816 in only 60 days, upon 
completion of training. 
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The National Zoological Park Police— 
by special act of Congress—start police 
privates at over $8,000 per annum. 

The Alexandria Police salary starts at 
$8,665. 

The Arlington Police start at $8,174 for 
high school graduates or $9,494 for col- 
lege graduates. 

The Fairfax County Police start at 
$8,604. 

The Montgomery County Police start 
at $8,591 for high school graduates and 
$9,947 for college graduates. 

The Prince Georges County Police 
start at $8,216. 

It is proposed to reestablish the grades 
of police corporal and police lieutenant. 
This will provide for better coverage and 
rank located where appropriate. Too 
many times now a police private is in 
charge, including in charge of other pri- 
vates. This does not work. The danger to 
the public is vastly increased due to the 
very poor rank structure. A structure so 
bad that career opportunity is nil. A pri- 
vate has to wait for one of three or four 
sergeants to die or retire before he can 
even compete with all the other privates 
for the job—in other words, an inordi- 
nate number of years between any chance 
of promotion. 

On the occasion of the first airplane 
bombing or shootout, or piracy, hijack- 
ing and/or resulting mass murder of pas- 
sengers and/or public in general on Na- 
tional or Dulles, the first firebomb in the 
hangar or multimillion-gallon gas dump, 
or the crowded terminals, there will be 
great haste to get that barn door closed 
after it is too late. Such a catastrophe at 
the Washington airports is being invited 
by the low security level and its occur- 
rence should be considered imminent, 
from events that have recently taken 
place. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is apparent 
that vigorous and immediate action is 
required to upgrade the quality and re- 
tainability of the police at National and 
Dulles Airports. In my mind the surest 
way and the quickest way to accomplish 
the overhaul that is required to avert dis- 
aster is to make the pay of the force at 
these airports competitive with other po- 
lice forces in the surrounding area. 

To accomplish this, I am today intro- 
ducing a bill directing the Secretary of 
Transportation to revise the pay struc- 
ture of the police force of the Washington 
National Airport and Dulles Interna- 
tional Airport so as to bring the pay scale 
of these police into line with that now 
paid the police force of the National Zoo- 
logical Park. While not as high as the 
pay of the Metropolitan Police Depart- 
ment the new scale will attract and re- 
tain good policemen, which I am sure this 
House recognizes is an urgent require- 
ment. I urge early consideration and 
adoption of this legisl..tion. 


LET US GO ON THE RECORD— 
NOT RHETORIC 

(Mr. DEVINE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp.) 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most unfortunate political campaigns in 
our Nation's history is going on today, 
aided, abetted, and encouraged, if not 
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initiated, by some Members of this 
House. 

That is the effort to make Negro 
Americans believe that President Nixon 
is anti-Negro and that his is a racist ad- 
ministration. 

This attack, led by some Negro Demo- 
crats, appears to be nothing more than 
an attempt to persuade Negroes that the 
Democratic Party is the only party that 
seeks racial equality. 

It is an effort that is both dishonest 
and despicable. It is despicable because 
in an era of trouble and turmoil it seeks 
to turn black against white and to polar- 
ize our Nation along racial lines. 

It is dishonest because the Nixon ad- 
ministration has worked hard and stead- 
ily to equalize education and educational 
opportunity, to end discrimination in the 
building and construction trades, to 
bring black Americans into high-level 
posts in the administartion, to provide 
business opportunities for Negroes, and 
in every other way to insure that they 
become a part of the American main- 
stream. It is one thing to make construc- 
tive criticism and urge further construc- 
tive action. It is quite another to seek to 
denigrate and belittle those efforts for 
purely personal and political gain. 


PIONEER DAY, 1970 


(Mr. HANSEN of Idaho asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks at 
this point in the Recor and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, 
last Friday, July 24, was observed in 
Idaho and many other parts of the Na- 
tion as Pioneer Day. It is fitting that we 
honor the hardy band of Mormon pio- 
neers who entered the Salt Lake Valley 
on July 24, 1847, under the leadership of 
Brigham Young. This event marked the 
end of a long and difficult journey and the 
beginning of one of the most momentous 
chapters in the history of our country. 

The Mormon pioneers suffered perse- 
cution and were forced to leave their 
homes and endure great hardships in 
their westward trek. They crossed the 
mountains and plains in search of free- 
dom and opportunity to build anew and 
to practice their religion. 

These early pioneers laid the founda- 
tion in the rugged mountain country on 
which an empire has been built. The 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day 
Saints has been a powerful and positive 
force in the building of our Nation. With- 
in a few years following their arrival in 
the Salt Lake Valley, the Mormons had 
established hundreds of communities in 
Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona, Wyoming, 
and California. Their membership and 
influence has since spread to all parts of 
the Nation and many parts of the world. 

When the Mormon pioneers came west 
they were poor in material goods. But, 
they brought with them boundless energy, 
resourcefulness, a willingness to work 
hard, and to sacrifice. By applying these 
qualities of character to their task they 
contributed greatly to the material prog- 
ress of the Mountain States. They caused 
the desert to bloom and the valleys to be- 
come productive. 

They also left another legacy of much 
greater value to the Nation, particularly 
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during this time of national crisis. They 
were sustained by a deep faith in God, a 
willingness to work together and to help 
each other. They set an example that this 
generation of Americans could do well to 
follow. 

With the same faith, courage, and vi- 
sion that enabled the early pioneers to 
overcome the difficulties they faced, we 
can also overcome the problems that con- 
front the Nation today. 

Mr. Speaker, we are deeply indebted to 
the pioneers for their contribution to the 
building of America. We can best honor 
those who entered the Salt Lake Valley 
123 years ago, however, by learning and 
applying in cur own lives and in our own 
day the lessons their experiences has 
taught us, 


STATUS OF THE OFFICE OF COAL 
RESEARCH IS CLARIFIED 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a considerable sense of relief that I re- 
port to you and our colleagues on the 
status of the Office of Coal Research. As 
you may recall, a few weeks ago rumors 
began to circulate to the effect that the 
Office was going to be phased out of 
existence. As the author of the bill which 
created the OCR back in 1960, I was 
naturally concerned about the future of 
the coal research activities by the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mind you, I was not concerned be- 
cause my “pet project” was being con- 
sidered for the scrap heap—rather, my 
concern was for the thousands of miners 
and hundreds of coal companies whose 
lives depend on a bright future for the 
coal industry. Coal research is going to 
guarantee a bright tomorrow for the 
Nation’s most basic commodity. 

Now that the rumor about the demise 
of the OCR has been scotched, I do not 
believe any value would be gained by 
dragging up the machinations within the 
Department of the Interior which pro- 
duced the report, which in turn, pro- 
duced the rumors. 

It is my pleasure to read to you today 
a letter I have just received from the 
honorable Walter Hickel, Secretary of 
the Interior Department, wherein he 
assures us that the Federal Government’s 
efforts in coal research will go forward. 
The Secretary said in part: 

I have no intention of decreasing our em- 
phasis or commitment toward programs for 
coal research. 


That sentence succinctly lays the cards 
on the table, clears the air, clarifies the 
issue, and reassures our coal industry 
that its future will be bright. I know our 
colleagues will be interested in the’ full 
text of the Secretary’s letter and I would 
like to have it added to my remarks at 
this point: 

THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, July 27, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sartor: I am aware of your 
strong concern over the future of coal and 
mineral research programs. 
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Let me make it quite clear that this 
Department is not seeking a reduction or de- 
crease in emphasis in coal research programs. 
I will personally determine the policy formu- 
lation for these important research efforts 
in the Bureau of Mines. 

While the budget for Fiscal Year 1972, is, 
of course, still in the formative stage, I 
believe that the continuation and encour- 
agement of coal research is vital toward 
maintaining and improving both a quality 
environment and a strong energy position 
for the Country. I have no intention of de- 
creasing our emphasis or commitment to- 
ward programs for coal research. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


FEDERAL TAX SECRECY 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, when the 
House of Representatives considered the 
conference report on the Airport and 
Airways Development Act of 1970, only a 
few Members of the House were apprised 
of the provisions added by the Senate in 
the conference which prohibited the air- 
lines under penalty of fine from identify- 
ing that portion of the air fare which 
constitutes the Federal tax. 

This incredible action resulted from 
rules of the House which did not pro- 
vide adequate time for proper review 
and discussion. 

It is ludicrous for Congress to suppress 
information concerning the level of Fed- 
eral taxation wherever it occurs. To cor- 
rect this action, I have introduced legis- 
lation which will strike out the prohibi- 
tion and penalty to carriers listing the 
Federal tax separately on air fare sched- 
ules. In my judgment, penalties should be 
made to apply to anyone who would sup- 
press information relating to Federal 
taxation. 

Following is correspondence which I 
have directed to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board concerning this problem and their 
response listing new fare schedules to 
principal cities and the applicable Fed- 
eral tax: 

Juty 1, 1970. 
Hon. Secor D. Browne, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. CHAIRMAN: The announced policy 
of your Board granting the airlines the privi- 
lege to round out air fares to the next highest 
dollar imposes an arbitrary and indefensible 
burden on the commercial airline traveler. 

This policy has the effect of providing an 
inequitable and unbalanced fere increase to 
those passengers who must pay fares several 
pennies into the next dollar. In some cases, 
fares are increased as much as ten percent. 
This kind of arbitrary fare increase policy to 
eliminate coin change handling by airline 
ticket offices is ridiculous and should be 
immediately suspended. 

I am also distressed with the language that 
was inserted in the Conference Report on the 
Airport and Airways Development Act of 
1970 which prohibits the airlines under pen- 
alty of fine from identifying that portion of 
the air fare which constitutes the federal tax. 
Congress never intended a concealment of 
the federal tax in air fares. From what I can 
determine, the language was inserted in the 
Conference Report at the request of the air- 
lines to save the airlines the added expense 
in calculating fares by separately computing 
the federal taxes. 
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In order to provide the public with the full 
information as to the breakdown between 
fare and airline tax under the new schedules, 
I would appreciate receiving from your office 
a complete breakdown of the new air fare 
schedules between the 100 major cities of 
America, along with the breakdown of the 
federal tax applicable to those fares so that 
a proper table can be placed into The Con- 
gressional Record for distribution to the 
American people. 

The taxpayer is certainly entitled to know 
what portion of his charge for air travel 
represents tax and what portion represents 
cost of service. 

In my judgment, it is unconstitutional for 
the Congress to enact legislation providing 
for the concealment of federal taxes applica- 
ble to a product or a service. It certainly is 
against the public interest. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES A. VANIK, 
Member of Congress. 
CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., July 24, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES A. VANIK, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN VANIK: Thank you for 
your letter concerning the Board's action re- 
garding the temporary rounding of fares 
taken on June 18. 

As you know, this matter was occasioned 
by the Airport and Airway Development Act 
of 1970 which increased the Federal tax on 
tickets from 5 percent to 8 percent and re- 
quired that the ticket price be stated inclu- 
sive of the tax. Previously, the fares and the 
tax were stated separately. The carriers have 
long stated their fares exclusive of tax in 
whole dollar amounts. Adding the new tax 
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and stating the price on a tax-inclusive. basis 
would generally produce fares in odd dollar- 
and-cents amounts unless these fares were 
rounded off; 

The Board considered that the whole dollar 
policy was administratively efficient and con- 
venient to the public and the carriers and 
should be continued. Continuing it, however, 
under the circumstances would entail chang- 
ing the tariffs, whether the fares were 
rounded to the nearest whole dollar or the 
next higher whole dollar. Given the enact- 
ment of the Law on May 21, 1970, the car- 
riers’ tariff filings on June 4, 1970, and the 
necessity of adding the tax after June 30, 
1970, changes in the tariffs could not be made 
within the normal 30-day public notice pe- 
riod. Accordingly, the Board had to determine 
whether it would waive this period, as it has 
the authority to do. 

Given the likelihood that rounding the 
fares off in some fashion would ultimately 
be approved, the Board majority concluded 
that unless the notice period was waived, 
the public would be faced with two appar- 
ent fare adjustments in short succession, one 
on July 1 and the other as soon as three 
weeks later, with all the public misunder- 
standing and extra carrier expense this would 
entail. However, since waiver of the notice 
period would mean a change in tariffs with- 
out benefit of public comments, the Board 
majority decided to make its approval effec- 
tive only for two months, to allow for ade- 
quate time for orderly receipt and considera- 
tion of comments on making the rounding 
off permanent. 

The basic question, then, was whether the 
rounding off should be to the nearest whole 
dollar or the next higher whole dollar. Board 
staff estimates are that either method would 
produce an increase:. $7 million in annual 
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revenues under the nearest whole dollar 
method, $49 million under the next higher 
whole dollar method. This analysis is based 
on the fares in the top 40:passenger markets 
as shown in the passenger origin-and-desti- 
nation statistics for 1968, representing ap- 
proximately 23 percent of the total domestic 
passengers in 1968. Of these 40 markets under 
the rounding to the nearest whole dollar 
method, fares in 23 would be rounded up, 
15 rounded down, and 2 would be in whole 
dollars and hence would not be changed. 

It might be of interest to know how: the 
fares are computed. First, the present fares 
are increased 8 percent, then rounded up, 
and then 8 percent is backed out to produce 
the new fare. This method produces a slight 
additional tax for the Airport and Airways 
Trust Fund. Here are examples: 


Present fare 
Add 8 percent... 
D ee a 

Round up! 

Back out 8 percent 

To derive tax and new 
fare 

Additional revenue. 

Additional tax. 


1 Total charge to appear on tickets and in advertising. 


In response to your request, I am enclos- 
ing a listing of the top 100 markets in 1968 
showing the fare, tax and total charge in 
each, I am also enclosing for your informa- 
tion a copy of the Board's letter approving 
the fare increases and the Board’s press re- 
lease on the approval. 

Sincerely, 
WHITNEY GILLILLAND, 
Acting Chairman. 


AIR FARES AND TRANSPORTATION TAX EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1970, IN THE 100 TOP-RANKED DOMESTIC MARKETS IN TERMS OF NUMBER OF PASSENGERS 


Market 


« Boston to New York 

. New York to Washington 
Chicago to New York 

Miami to New York 

. Los Angeles to ren Francisco 
Los Angeles to New York 
Las Vegas to Los Angeles 
Detroit to New York 

. New York to San Francisco. 
. New York to Pittsbur, 

. Cleveland to New York. 

. Chicago to Los oe 

. Buffalo to New York.. 


PENMV sw 


16. Chicago to Miami 

17. Chicago to Minneapolis 

18. San Francisco to Seattle... 
9. Chicago to St. Louis. 

20. Chicago to Philadelphia 
. Los Angeles to Seattle 


. Honolulu to Los Angeles 


. Atlanta to New York 

. Boston to Philadelphia. 

. New York to Rochester, N.Y... 
. Chicago to Washington... 

. Hilo to Honolulu- ~- 


. Los r peken to te E 
. New York to St. aes a 
. Miami to Philadelphia.. 
. Honolulu to Lihue 
. Philadelphia to Pittsburgh. 


. Chicago to Kansas City... 

. Baltimore to New York... 
40. Honolulu to San Francisco. 
41. 


. Honolulu to Kahului. 

. Chicago to Pittsburgh. 

. Dallas to New York 
46. Portland, » Ores, A 


1 Applicable Monday through Thursday. 
Applicable Friday through Sunday. 


coach fare tax 


l-way 8-percent 
larket 


Total 
charge 


l-way 
coach fare 


Spdisent 


uw 
RS 


Houston to New York 


on 
= 


. Dallas to Los Angeles. _ - 
New York to Tampa 


~ 


PY EPLION HRP VOM NNN TENS NM wm NEMO EN p A GO DO OI PO PIPO NIS E wry er! 
BSRESSFLALSSSSLSASLEPIRSSESVASSSHRESENRKIGSRY= 


Hartford to New York.. 
Reno to San Francisco. . 


Detroit to Los Angeles. 
Denver to New York 
Atlanta to Miami 

. Detroit to Philadelphia 


BRISRPOSRASSSIFAS 


. Chicago to Indianapolis 
. Detroit to Washington 
. Houston to New 


. Chicago to Dallas 


. Denver to San Francisco 
Kansas City to St. Louis.. 
. Chicago to Cincinnati. . 


. Miami to Washington. _ 
. Dayton to New York 
. Kansas Ci 
. Miami to 


. Cleveland to Miami 
. Atlanta to Chicago... 
. Dallas to San Antonio. 


PSssenessesen: 


- Charlotte to New York.. 


. Seattle to Spokane_- 
. Boston to Detroit. =. 


~u 
N 


SReslessesssss 


g 


Los Angeles to Sacramento. 
Cincinnati to New York... 


New York to Providence... 
Boston to Los Angeles... ._ 
Los Angeles to “oe 


Columbus, Ohio to New York 
New Orleans to New York.. 
Portland, Ore. to Seattle. _ 


. Los Angeles to Philadelphia 


Los Angeles to Portiand, Ore_ 
. Indianapolis to New Yorks. 


. Los Angeles to Minneapolis__ 


80. Las V to San Francisco. 
. Philadelphia to on 
to New York.. 


. New York to Seattle... 
. Los Angeles to San Diego. 


. Albany, N.Y. to New York.. 
. Boston to San Francisco... 


~ 


PRERAN ET Sr Soir ine Pe nN BSN BNP ONO mors h 


= 
SeRNBnsOR=BHSR=SSVrArSSRAVelNSsRlScHeasVEs 


Source: Civil Aeronautics Board Origin and Destination Survey of Airline Passenger Traffic 
covering year 1968 for determination of 100 top markets. 
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THE COAL MINERS OF WEST 
VIRGINIA 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, after 18 months of prodigious 
work, a team of West Virginia University 
graduate students have produced an out- 
standing team report on “Coal Mine 
Health and Safety in West Virginia.” As 
one who neither supported, sponsored, 
nor participated in this study, I believe 
I can state objectively that this is not 
only one of the most exhaustive accounts 
of coal mining ever written, but the anal- 
ysis and conclusions are sound. The re- 
port rips the veil from the incestuous 
relationship between many coal opera- 
tors, the United Mine Workers Union 
Boyle-Titler leadership, various Federal 
officials, and those in authority who have 
continued to tolerate the outrageous con- 
ditions under which coal miners live and 
work. 

J. Davitt McAteer is the chief editor 
of this study which has just been com- 
pleted. I am proud to insert into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a summary of the 
findings of this report, along with several 
news articles concerning the report which 
appeared in newspapers over the past 
weekend: 

Coat MINE HEALTH AND SAFETY IN WEST 
VIRGINIA 
(By James Davitt McAteer) 

The Report of Coal Mining Health and 
Safety in West Virginia is the result of a 
year and a half of study that involved nu- 
merous methods of investigation, most prom- 
inent of which were hundreds of inter- 
views with miners, coal operators, union 
Officials, state and federal agency officials, and 
many others. 

The study was funded by the following 
people: 

The Carbon Fuel Coal Company, Charles- 
ton, W. Va, 

The Erwin-Sweeney-Miller 
Columbus, Indiana. 

The Field Foundation, New York, New York. 

Arch A. Moore, Governor, West Virginia. 

Jennings Randolph, Senator, West Vir- 
ginia. 

John D. Rockefeller IV, Secretary of State, 
West Virginia. 

Ralph Nader, Washington, D.C. 

United Mine Workers of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D.C. 

These contributors are not the authors, 
publishers, or proprietors, of this report and 
are not to be understood as approving or 
disapproving, by virtue of the grant, any of 
the statements made or views expressed 
herein. 

The chairman and editor of the report 
is James Davitt McAteer, who conducted 
the report during his third year of law stu- 
dent at West Virginia University. It was com- 
pleted last week. The other member of the 
study group present is Julie Domenick. 

1. Coal mines can be made safe if the 
companies are willing to pay for it. Some 
companies have significantly better safety 
records than others. In most cases, this is a 
direct result of a willingness to spend money 
and upgrade their safety education pro- 
grams. Unfortunately, the vast majority of 
coal companies would rather pay a few more 
dollars in Workmen’s Compensation premi- 
ums than risk reducing their profit margins 


Foundation, 
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by the amount necessary to safeguard the 
life and limb of ‘the worker. 

Time after time, we found specific in- 
stances of coal operators ignoring minimum 
safety standards in order to maximize pro- 
duction. Production must become a second- 
ary consideration with safety paramount. 
This can only be done by making accidents 
more expensive than safety. Strict laws with 
adequate penalty provisions, which include 
civil liability for safety violations that re- 
sult in injuries, should be given serious con- 
siderations. 

2. The United States Bureau of Mines has 
been negligent in enforcing the Federal 
Health and Safety Act of 1969 and has 
thwarted the intention of Congress by de- 
clining to enforce specific sections of the 
Act. It seems clear that President Nixon is 
treating the miners of America with con- 
scious disregard by allowing his Administra- 
tion to refuse to enforce the law by vacillat- 
ing in the appointment of an independent, 
strong Director for the Bureau of Mines. It 
is recommended that the Bureau of Mines 
begin vigorous and reasonable enforcement 
of the Federal Health and Safety Act. Safe 
mines are as necessary to the nation’s well 
being as safe streets are. 

3. The Federal Government should stop 
subsidizing the coal industry. Coal is a 
profitable industry. Profitability in coal is 
above 15% and, according to experts, net 
profit is currently more than $1 per ton— 
this amounts to more than $117 million in 
net profit each year in the coalfields of West 
Virginia alone. There is clearly little need 
for federal welfare payments to coal operators 
in the form of depletion allowances and 
production and utilization research. In 1969, 
the American taxpayer spent more than $53 
million for coal research aimed, not at im- 
proving safety, but rather at increasing 
production. This should stop. Instead, the 
government should commit funds for safety 
research aimed at protecting the health and 
welfare of the more than 120,000 long ne- 
glected American coal miners. 

At the present time, the government is 
spending at a ratio of $5 to assist coal com- 
panies to increase their profits and only $1 
for the miner’s health and safety—these 
priorities are in need of drastic revision. It 
is our belief that coal profits are such that, 
in a free enterprise system, the federal gov- 
ernment should not subsidize production 
oriented coal research. 

4. The State Department of Mines has 
never carried out its obligation to protect 
the miner's health and safety. Unless and 
until the unofficial “appointment com- 
mittee” of coal operators and union of- 
ficials, who in effect, select the Director of 
the State Department of Mines, is eliminated 
and the Governor is in a position to appoint 
an individual whose primary concern is the 
health and safety of the miner—someone 
like John O'Leary (former Director of the 
Bureau of Mines), there is little chance of 
improvement. 

Inasmuch as members of last year’s grad- 
uating class from the University School of 
Mines, were able to command salaries of $14,- 
000 per year, Department of Mines salaries 
must be made competitive with industry if 
the caliber of men needed to fulfill its func- 
tion is to be attracted and retained. Until 
this is done we can expect little in the way 
of advancement. 

There is a pressing need to totally reor- 
ganize the entire State Department of Mines 
so that its primary concern is that of the 
miner’s health and safety. 

5. The State Government should stop sub- 
sidizing the coal operators. In 1968, coal 
companies had gross revenues of $725 mil- 
lion in West Virginia alone. The state gov- 
ernment gave those companies welfare pay- 
ments totaling more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars in the form of support to Coal 
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Research Bureau at West Virginia University, 
the production-oriented School of Mines, the 
administrative cost of the gas refund tax, 
and the Department of Highways policy of 
paving private roads to isolated coal mines. 
At the same time, the coal operators were 
benefitting from these welfare subsidies and 
paid a total of $17 million in state and coun- 
ty taxes in 1969. The state and county gov- 
ernments collected less tax revenue from one 
of the state’s largest industries than they re- 
ceived from liquor and cigarette or liquor 
taxes in the same year. Taxes on coal should 
be raised to reflect the true worth of the nat- 
ural resource being removed. 

The counties of West Virginia should begin 
evaluating mineral rights at higher, more 
equitable rates. At the present time, county 
assessments of these rights are extremely 
low. Some counties still charge only $44.00 
per acre of coal producing land, even though 
the coal is worth $30,000.00 or more. It is 
this underassessment of land that produces 
tremendous profits for the absentee landlord 
corporations that could just as easily serve 
as a tax base for improved schools, roads and 
improved health and safety research. Any 
one who has spent time in West Virginia is 
fully cognizant of the need to upgrade these 
services. 

There is no justifiable reason why coal 
companies should continue to pay a pittance 
in local property taxes. Our studies indicate 
that in 14 of the major coal producing coun- 
ties in West Virginia, more than 44% of the 
land is owned or controlled by coal or coal 
affiliated companies. Although these com- 
panies may have been considered economi- 
cally weak during the 1950’s and early 1960's, 
they make handsome profits today and have 
made such profits, just as they have in every 
other period of coal’s prosperity by removing 
irreplaceable resources from the land without 
the slightest pretense of paying their fair 
share to local governments. Their recently 
found efforts at public relations cannot hide 
the scars and wounds they have made upon 
this state and its people. It is little to ask 
that local property taxes be raised sufficiently 
so that the companies’ employees and the 
people residing in this state, at whose ex- 
pense these companies continue to operate, 
provide sufficient local property taxes so that 
they may have decent schools and local 
services. 

In addition, a state severance tax of at 
least 50 cents a ton of coal should be enacted 
at once. Such a tax would not only require 
the coal industry to pay its fair share of 
mineral extraction, but would also partially 
compensate for past damages to the people 
and land of West Virginia. The coal barons 
have ravaged the land and called it prog- 
ress; they have polluted the streams in the 
name of free enterprise; they have blighted 
the landscape with abandoned coal tipples, 
coal camps, and mining wastes and called 
themselves “progressive employers”; and 
more important, they have blatantly disre- 
garded the lives and welfare of their workers 
in the pursuit of profit. This must be 
stopped. The few pennies such a tax would 
add to the nation’s electric bills (no one is 
naive enough to think that the companies 
would absorb it) is little to ask for the past 
degradation the state has and continues to 
suffer. An alternative would be the institu- 
tion of a National severance tax similar to 
that proposed by Senator Metcalf. This would 
equalize the tax rate among all coal produc- 
ing states so that no one state will have a 
competitive advantage. Such a tax would be 
collected by the Federal government, and 
most of it would be rebated to the states to 
be used for local purposes. 

6. Mr, Louis Evans, director of safety for 
the United Mine Workers of America, should 
resign. His replacement should be by some- 
one who will work vigorously for mine safety. 
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Since the days of John L. Lewis, the UMWA 
has neglected its duty to protect the health 
and safety of its miners. One of the most 
shocking discoveries of this report was the 
gross abdication of responsibility by both 
the national and district level officials of the 
UMWA for the health and safety of the 
membership. The failure to initiate educa- 
tional and training programs, financial ir- 
responsibility, the total lack of internal 
democracy, the failure to push for health 
and safety, Legislation, the collusion with 
coal operators, the nepotism of top union 
officials, the violation of the Landrum-Grif- 
fin Act, all would indicate that the UMWA 
does not have the best interests of the men 
it represents as a priority. 

W. A. “Tony” Boyle only joined in the 
battle for black lung legislation after the 
rank-and-file miners had won the major part 
of the battle. The UMWA, under Boyle, did 
not work vigorously for the Federal Health 
and Safety Act and more importantly aren't 
working for its enforcement in the mines to- 
day. 

The Justice Department should immedi- 
ately set up a special task force to investigate 
the alleged misuse of funds from the UMWA 
health and welfare fund, It is also recom- 
mended that the Department of Labor join 
with the Justice Department in an investi- 
gation of the UMWA’s internal policies which 
allegedly are in direct and open violation of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act. The UMWA, once a 
great union, is in shambles. It is a union run 
by a few for a few. It is a union to which 
production has become as important as it is 
to the operator. How ironic, that the plan for 
tonnage royalty payments, envisioned by 
John L. Lewis as answering the miner’s years 
of misery, has developed into a system where- 
by operator and union put production above 
the miner's most immediate need—a safe 
place to work. 

Coal miners, who pay a goodly portion of 
their paycheck in union dues, deserve lead- 
ership that will work with, and not against 
them. 

7. State laws relating to mining are grossly 
inadequate and should be strengthened. The 
state Legislature, which has been controlled 
to a great extent by coal interests, has en- 
acted laws favoring the coal operator and 
forgetting the coal’ miner. New laws are 
needed. Too often, past laws have been drawn 
up in back rooms by unofficial ‘‘advisory” 
committees of coal executives and union dis- 
trict officials who eliminate the more strin- 
gent safety requirements (because they cost 
money and could slow down production) be- 
fore they reach the Legislature. Such prac- 
tices must stop. West Virginia desperately 
needs strong state mine health and safety 
laws that are oriented to protect the miner. 

8. The West Virginia Laws governing coal 
mining are in many instances inadequate 
and in many instances even a detriment to 
the operation of safe mines. 

The West. Virginia Legislature, -either 
through ignorance or acquiescence to coal 
lobby efforts, or both, have written laws 
which so blatantly favor the coal operator 
and disregard the miner that one must as- 
sume that it is by design, rather than chance, 

The writing of new laws can no longer be 
under the control of the unofficial advisory 
committee consisting of operators and union 
Officials. The Legislature has been and con- 
tinues to be duped into believing that. they 
have. Legisiative and Rule making. power in 
the,coal minesrThe real power continues to 
lie with the coal operators. and production 
oriented union officials, i 

It is recommended» that a complete re- 
vamping of the State mining law: be under- 
taken along the lines of the new Federal 
Law- irrespective of:this ‘unofficial’ com- 
mittee's wishes. 
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9. The congressional mandate in the Fed- 
eral Mine Health and Safety Law is clear. 
They intended that new and more stringent 
standards be established. 

Yet President Nixon has disregarded Con- 
gress’s intention by his actions; he has ig- 
nored the miners of our country. He has, in 
effect, rejected Congress’s wishes and has 
acted more in line with the wishes of large 
coal mining companies. 

To fail to appoint a Bureau Director for 
the six most critical months in its history, 
is atrocious, but further to appoint a man 
who sadly lacked a history of strong safety 
and health activity is despicable. If the 
President’s posture toward Black Americans 
has been termed benign neglect, the atti- 
tude toward our coal miners can well be 
termed calculated indifference. 

It is recommended that President Nixon 
appoint a Director of the Bureau who has a 
past record of strong safety advocation. This 
time the President should appoint as if his 
life depended on it because the nation’s 
coal miners’ lives do indeed depend upon it. 


[From the Washington Star, July 25, 1970] 


NIXON ACCUSED OF NEGLECTING EFFORTS FOR 
COAL MINE SAFETY 
(By Fred Barnes) 

A group which conducted a major study of 
the coal industry today accused President 
Nixon of “conscious disregard” of coal miners 
by failing to enforce mine health and safety 
laws. 

“If the President’s posture toward black 
Americans has been termed benign neglect, 
the attitude toward our coal miners can well 
be termed calculated indifference,” the group 
said in a lengthy report. 

The group, made up mainly of law students 
at West Virginia University, was financed 
in its year-long study of the coal industry 
by a grant from the U.S, Bureau of Mines 
and by contributions from Ralph Nader and 
the United Mine Workers. 

In the report, President Nixon is charged 
with thwarting the intent of Congress by 
allowing the sweeping,coal mine health, and 
safety law enacted last year to go unenforced. 

“He has, in..effect, rejected Congress's 
wishes and has acted more in line with the 
wishes of large coal mining companies,” the 
report said. 

It also critized the President for demand- 
ing the resignation of Bureau of Mines Di- 
rector John O'Leary last spring. It termed 
the nomination of mining professor J. Rich- 
ard Lucas as his replacement “despicable.” 

Lucas, who recently withdrew his name 
for consideration, was described by the re- 
port as “a man who sadly lacked a history 
of strong safety and health activity.” The 
group urged the President to appoint a 
mines bureau director “who has a past record 
of Strong safety advocation.” 

“This time the President should appoint 
as if his life depended on it, because the 
nation’s coal miners’ lives do indeed depend 
upon it,” the report said. 

The main thrust of the report was that the 
coal industry, the mines bureau, state gov- 
ernments, the United Mines Workers and 
even the miners themselves put first priority 
on producing coal and deal with hazardous 
conditions In the mines only as an after- 
thought, 

Health and safety standards in the mines 
are much higher in countries such as 
England, Czechoslovakia and Germany, 
“where the working conditions of the coal 
miner are closely monitored by governmental 
agencies,” the group said. 

The report concluded that the leaders of 
the UMW “have deserted the rank and file” 
by failing to push for: strong health and 
safety laws and not backing miners in their 
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efforts to improve conditions at individual 
mines, 

Coal corporations were attacked in the re- 
port for placing the “responsibility for safety 
on the miner, on nature or God... . Neither 
management nor the owners have encouraged 
safe practices or directed efforts to eliminate 
hazards.” 

“The question is not whether safety is 
possible; it is whether the companies are 
willing to spend money to save lives,” the 
report said. 

Except for a revolt of West Virginia miners 
last year over the issue of “Black Lung,” the 
majority of miners “have shown minimal 
interest in working for improved safety and 
health conditions,” the report concluded. 

“They have remained apathetic and silent 
in face of the failures of the companies, their 
union, their state and federal legislators. 
Their failure to take a more active role in 
seeking improvements in their condition is 
incomprehensible and inexcusable,” it said. 


[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette- 
Mail. July 26, 1970] 
Vast INDIFFEP ENCE SEEN FOR SAFETY OF 
MINERS 


(By Don Marsh) 


A report made public Saturday accuses 
union, industry and government of being in- 
different to the health and safety problems 
of West Virginia coal miners, 

The report was prepared by a group com- 
posed primarily of college students. Mem- 
bers conducted an investigation modeled on 
that of “Nader's Raiders.” 

Ralph Nader, creator of the concept, con- 
tributed to financing the project, 

The idea of the investigation was conceived 
by J. Davitt McAteer, 26, a 1970 graduate of 
the West Virginia University College of Law. 

McAteer said he decided to act for a variety 
of reasons, “The big one was the Farmington 
disaster and the failure on the part of every- 
body to bring about a better result, The 
laws and the people who wrote the laws had 
nothing to say and the university in the 
largest coal producing state, only 35 miles 
away, could only send notes down saying 
‘we're sorry’.”” 

“I was turned off by the whole thing and 
after I_got into it I realized that neither 
the university, nor state government nor the 
coal industry had really got into the prob- 
lems of solving safety and health problems.” 

McAteer said a 10-page proposal was writ- 
ten and contributions were solicited. Con- 
tributors included Nader, Carbon Fuel Co. 
of Charleston, Erwin-Sweeney-Miller Foun- 
dation, Gov. Moore, Sen, Jennings Randolph, 
Secretary of State John D, Rockefeller IV, 
the United Mine Workers and the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, About $9,000 was collected. 

The staff included McAteer, Julie Domen- 
ick, a WVU graduate student; William Tant- 
linger, a law student at the university; Linda 
Hupp, a 1969 graduate of the WVU law 
school; Peter Graze, a third year medical stu- 
dent at Harvard; Kathleen Graze, a second 
year medical student at, Tufts and Mike 
Adams of Charleston, a newspaper reporter. 

The. team prepared a massive report—689 
pages with appendix. It.was filled with criti- 
cism of public and private responses to the 
dangers of coal mining. 

The report.contends that the coal industry 
is orlented toward production and that those 
most closely involved are willing to accept an 
inordinately high number of accidents and 
an unacceptable level of illness. 

The report said industry likes to show that 
the, accident rate is going down when com- 
pared to production. But on a more. stable 
basis—that of man hours werked—there has 
been no significant change in accident:rates 
in several years; 

West Virginia has the worst accident rec- 
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ord among major coal producing states. In 
1967, one in 500 miners working underground 
was killed and one in seven was injured seri- 
ously enough to be reported. 

One suggestion as to why West Virginia's 
Safety record is poorer than other states is 
because of inadequacies of the State Depart- 
ment of Mines, the report said. 

The report argues that pneumoconiosis— 
black lung—is an identifiable disease and is 
widespread. For a variety of reasons—includ- 
ing conservatism of doctors and members of 
the medical occupational disease board— 
miners have a hard time getting compensa- 
tion. 

The report said that West Virginia mining 
laws are poorly written and poorly enforced. 
Of the law, it quotes an unnamed mining 
inspector as saying, “It’s just a bunch of 
writing. It's good guidelines if you want to 
follow it but it doesn’t mean a thing if you 
want to avoid it.” 

It said it learned that while the Governor 
appoints the chief of the Department of 
Mines the actual selection is made by an in- 
formal committee composed of representa- 
tives of the United Mine Workers and opera- 
tors of large coal companies. The two agree 
on a candidate they can “live with” the re- 
port said and recommend his name to the 
Governor. “This method of appointment may 
explain in part the lackluster performance of 
the department and their prevailing atti- 
tude,” 

The report also said there are indications 
the department is too pro-institutional. “. .. 
An inspector must live with the department, 
live with the coal operator and live with him- 
self. When the squeeze is on, the first one of 
the three to go is himself,” an inspector is 
quoted. 

The report said the coal industry is eco- 
nomically profitable but indifferent to safety 
when it comes to spending money for re- 
search. In fact, the report said, the industry 
depends almost wholly on government for 
research of all kinds. The report said federal 
authorities spend $5 for production research 
to every $1 for health and safety research. 
The report estimates the industry makes 
about $1 profit for every ton of coal sold. 

The United Mine Workers’ record is equally 

bad, the report said. “. . . It is imperative to 
note that the logical protector of the miner, 
the United Mine Workers of America, has 
failed significantly in developing safer and 
healthier working conditions and has done 
even less in the field of health and safety 
research.” 
- The report said that government in West 
Virginia has consistently subsidized the coal 
industry by undertaxing it and by such acts 
as refunding gasoline taxes to its trucks and 
building roads to its property. 

In 1968, more state taxes were collected 
from the sale of either whisky or cigarettes 
than was collected from the coal industry, 
the report added. 

It suggested that the state impose a 
severance tax of 50 cents a ton on coal pro- 
duction and that realistic assessments be 
made of coal property and that it be taxed at 
50 per cent of its true value as other property 
is. (As an example, the report said acreage 
owned by a coal company in Marion County 
is assessed at 50 cents an acre. The actual 
value of the land is estimated to be between 
$25,000 and $31,000 an acre.) In 14 major 
coal producing counties, more than 44 per 
cent of the land is owned or controlled by 
coal interests. 

The severance tax would pay for damage 
done by the industry, the report said. “The 
coal barons have ravaged the land and called 
it progress; they have polluted the streams 
in the name of free enterprise; they have 
blighted the landscape with abandoned coal 
tipples, coal camps and mining wastes and 
called themselves ‘p ve employers’; and 
more important they have blatantly dis- 
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regarded the lives and welfare of their work- 
ers in the pursuit of profit. This must be 
stopped.” 

The report was equally critical of the 
union. It called for the resignation of Louis 
Evans, director of safety for the UMW. His 
replacement should work more vigorously for 
mine safety, the report said. 

“One of the most shocking discoveries of 
this report was the gross abdication of 
responsibilities by both the national and 
district level officials of the UMWA for the 
health and safety of the membership. The 
failure to initiate educational and training 
programs, financial irresponsibility, the total 
lack of internal democracy, the failure to 
push for health and safety legislation, the 
collusion with coal operators, the nepotism 
of top union officials, the violation of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, all would indicate that 
the UMW does not have the best interests of 
the men it represents as a priority,” the 
report added. 


[From the New York Times, July 26, 1967] 
NIXON CRITICIZED ON MINE SAFETY 
(By Ben A. Franklin) 

WasuInctTon, July 25.—The Nixon Admin- 
istration was charged today with “calculated 
indifference” to the “unnecessary and avoid- 
able” hazards of life in the nation’s coal 
mines, 

The Administ~ation’s handling of the four- 
month-old Federal Mine Health and Safety 
Act of 1969 was described as “atrocious” and 
“despicable” in a 690-page report prepared 
over an 18-month period and released here 
today by a team of graduate student re- 
searchers. 

The researchers were sponsored in part and 
guided by Ralph Nader, the consumer and 
safety advocate, who endorsed their report. 

J. Davitt McAteer, a 26-year-old graduate 
of the University of West Virginia Law School 
who headed the seven-man research team, 
stood next to Mr. Nader at a news conference 
this morning at the Mayfiower Hotel. 

Mr. McAteer said that after all the furor 
over mine safety that followed the last ma- 
jor mine disaster in November of 1968, “the 
question is whether or not the miners’ 
chances of survival have been appreciably im- 
proved, and we think that they have not.” 

Coal mine accidents have taken more than 
100 lives so far this year. 


BLAME IS SPREAD 


The report, which one Government mine 
safety official called probably the most ex- 
haustive research document ever assembled 
on the subject; parceled out the blame widely 
for. the “incomprehensible, inexcusable” 
working conditions in the coal industry. 

the masses of charts and tables and more 
than 1,000 interviews with miners, mine op- 
erators, Government officials and union lead- 
ers focused on West Virginia, the leading 
coal-producing state. But Mr. McAteer con- 
tended that his team’s findings were indic- 
ative of coal mining nationally. He noted 
that West Virginia mines had the highest 
accident rate. 

The report charged timidity, confusion and 
“sham” in much of the Federal and State 
safety enforcement activity in tho mines. 
It also criticized Congressional and State 
legislatures for setting work standards that 
it said were designed to reduce the added 
costs of safety provisions for the mine 
owners. 

The report reserved its largest criticism, 
however, for the 110,000 member United Mine 
Workers of America for its alleged failure to 
adopt an “adversary posture” in demanding 
the enforcement of mine safety regulations. 

INDUSTRY ASSAILED 


Mr. McAteer assailed industry leaders for 
“an attitude that production and profit 
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must be maximized at the expense of 
safety.” 

The report said that 14 of West Virginia’s 
largest coal-producing counties, in which 44 
per cent of the land is owned by coal in- 
terests, were assessing coal lands for tax 
purposes at $44 an acre although the coal 
alone might be worth up to $32,000 an acre. 

The report called for the resignation of 
Lewis Evans, director of the United Mine 
Workers’ two-man safety division. 

The three U.M.W. districts in West Vir- 
ginia, they said, had reported total expendi- 
tures of $14 in 1968 for safety “education 
and publicity” among the rank and file. 

Partly because of “a lack of union leader- 
ship,” the researchers said, “the majority of 
miners have shown minimal interest in 
working for improved safety and health con- 
ditions.” 

“They have remained apathetic and silent 
in the face of the failures of the companies, 
their union, the state and Federal legisla- 
tors,” the researchers said. 

Mr, McAteer said that he might have re- 
vised this language had he known that 
thousand of miners in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky would 
stage a series of disruptive wildcat strikes 
this summer to protest the lack of militant 
safety enforcement in the mines and to ex- 
press grievances against their union. 

OTHER HIGHLIGHTS 

Mr. McAteer’s report also urged the fol- 
lowing: 

A liberalization of workmen’s compensa- 
tion awards to the disabled and to widows 
that would “make accidents more expen- 
sive than the cost of safety” and thus mo- 
tivate reforms: 

An end to the 53-million-a-year federally 
financed research program to promote coal 
production and sales and using the money 
to develop safety technology: 

A sweeping reassessment of undertaxed 
coal lands and a 50-cent-a-ton extraction 
tax on coal. 

Mr. McAteer’s research group was not 
formally along “Nader’s Raiders” based in 
Washington under Mr. Nader’s direction. 
But the two groups cooperated closely. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, July 
26, 1970] 
Moore AGAIN DEALT BLOW, THIS ONE BY NADER 
Over MINE Assessor VETO 


WasHIncTon.—Consumer crusader Ralph 
Nader said Saturday that Goy. Moore has 
vetoed the appointment of a young law school 
graduate to the State Tax Department be- 
cause of his report on coal mine health and 
safety in West Virginia. 

J. Davitt McAteer, a 26-year-old graduate 
of West Virginia University, is the chief 
author of a report made public Saturday that 
declares West Virginia coal mines are the 
nation’s most dangerous. 

In addition, the report. on “Coal Mine 
Health and Safety in West Virginia,” charges 
that the blame for the dangerous conditions 
is shared by almost everyone, including 
miners and their unions. 

Nader said that as a result of the report, 
Moore has refused to approve the appoint- 
ment of McAteer to a $12,000-a-year job as 
mine assessor for the State Tax Department. 

That shows, Nader commented facetiously, 
that rewards come fast for diligence and the 
search for truth. 

McAteer told newsmen in Charleston that 
Tax Commissioner Charles Haden had given 
him “the preliminary okay” for the job, “but 
the Governor's Office said no.” 

He said that he had no immediate plans, 
“except to get married next Saturday.” 

Moore was one of the co-sponsors of the 
689-page report. Others included Secretary 
of State John D. Rockefeller IV, the United 
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Mine Workers, the U.S. Bureau of Mines, 
Jennings Randolph, D-W. Va., the Carbon 
Fuel Co. of Charleston, the Erwin-Sweeny- 
Miller Foundation of Columbus, Ind., and the 
Field Foundation of New York. 

The seven-member team headed by Mc- 
Ateer is not one of the Nader’s Raiders teams, 
Nader said, but an independent group of 
students “home-bred” and “home-grown” in 
West Virginia. 

Rep. Ken Hechler, D-W. Va., who neither 
sponsored nor participated in the report, 
praised the “initiative, objectivity and per- 
ception” of McAteer. 

He said the report “rips the veil from the 
incestuous relationship between the coal in- 
dustry, the ... leadership of the United Mine 
Workers, the ineffective federal and state 
mine bureaus, and those in authority who 
continue to tolerate the outrageous health 
and safety conditions suffered by coal 
miners.” 


[From the Washington Post, July 26, 1970] 
West VIRGINIA MINE CONDITIONS ASSAILED 
(By Philip D. Carter) 

A panel of young West Virginians yester- 
day raised a monumental indictment of coal 
mining health and safety conditions in their 
state. 

Their 689-page study, “Coal Mining 
Health and Safety in West Virginia,” con- 
cludes that mine owners, leaders of the 
United Mine Workers union, state and fed- 
eral agencies and President Nixon all share 
blame for the highest rates of mining deaths 
and injuries in the nation. 

Similar charges repeatedly have been made 
by other advocates of stringent measures for 
the protection of miners. 

But the scope and depth of yesterday’s 
report were probably unique, and so was its 
backing and authorship, The 18-month study 
was prepared primarily by West Virginia 
college students with under $9,000 in funds 
granted by consumer advocate Ralph Nader, 
state officials, the Department of the Interior, 
two private foundations, the mine workers 
union and a coal company. 

The report’s conclusions were released at 
a Washington press conference at which Na- 
der introduced the study's 26-year-old prin- 
cipal author, former University of West Vir- 
ginia law student J. Davitt McAteer. 

Nader, who said he had nothing to do with 
the report’s preparation, accused the state’s 
coal companies of “a form of institutional- 
ized cruelty and injustice that can only be 
possible in a colony.” 

He also accused West Virginia’s Republican 
governor, Arch A. Moore, of vetoing the ap- 
pointment of McAteer to a $12,000-a-year 
job as a mineral assessor with the state tax 
department. Moore, Nader pointed out, was 
one of the sponsors of the report. 

“The rewards come early,” he said with 
heavy irony, “for dedication, diligence and 
fact-gathering within the state of West 
Virginia.” 

There was little in the study to please any- 
one connected with the coal industry. 

“Coal mines can be made safe if the com- 
panies are willing to pay for it,"the report 
declared. But “time after time, we found spe- 
cific instances of coal operators ignoring 
minimum safety standards in order to maxi- 
mize production.” Reversing that pattern, 
the study declared, will require “adequate 
penalty provisions,” including civil lability. 

Present law includes the Federal Health 
and Safety Act of 1969, passed in the midst 
of a national furor caused by the death of 
78 miners in a Farmington, W. Va., mine ex- 
plosion. 

The U.S. Bureau of Mines, the report 
charged, “has been negligent in enforcing” 
the act and has “thwarted the intention of 
Congress” by declining to enforce parts of 
its safety provisions. 
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“Tt seems clear,” the report declared, “that 
President Nixon is treating the miners of 
America with conscious disregard” by not re- 
quiring enforcement of the law and by “vacil- 
lating’ in the appointment of an aggres- 
sive new director of the Bureau of Mines. 
The post has been vacant for six months. 

The report demanded that the federal gov- 
ernment stop “subsidizing” the “profitable” 
coal. industry through “federal welfare pay- 
ments” in the form of depletion allowances 
and some forms of research. 

“In 1969, the American taxpayer spent 
more than $53 million for coal research 
aimed, not at improving safety, but rather at 
increasing production,” the report declared. 
The study called for change in federal pri- 
orities, with greater concentration on the 
health and welfare of miners, 

The report similarly indicted the state's de- 
partment of mines for neglecting miners’ 
health and safety, and accused the state gov- 
ernment of “subsidizing” the industry in a 
variety of ways. 

The report called for higher county tax as- 
sessments on coal producing land. “Our stud- 
ies show that in 14 of the major coal produc- 
ing counties in West Virginia, more than 44 
per cent of the land is owned or controlled by 
coal or coal affiliated companies,” the study 
said, 

The report also recommended immediate 
enactment of a state severance tax of 50 
cents on each ton of coal. In the study, net 
profits were estimated at from 80 cents to $1 
per ton of coal, as against the 21 cents per 
ton recently claimed by the West Virginia 
Coal Association. 

The tax, said the report, would represent 
a “fair share for mineral extraction” and 
would also “partially compensate for past 
damages” by the industry. 

The proposed tax, the study predicted, 
would be passed on to consumers in the form 
of higher prices. As an alternative, the study 
proposed a national severance tax, which 
would equalize the tax rate among all coal 
producing states and thus ensure that none 
would suffer a competitive disadvantage. 

The report also called for the resignation 
of UMW safety director Louls Evans and 
accused the union and its president, W. A. 
(Tony) Boyle, of being indifferent to mine 
safety. 

“The UMW, once a great union, is in a 
shambles,” the report declared. “It is a union 
run by a few for a few.” The study asked 
for immediate creation of a Justice Depart- 
ment task force to investigate the alleged 
misuse of funds from the unions health and 
welfare fund. 

The report also demanded revamping of 
the state's “grossly inadequate” mining laws, 
which now “so blatantly favor the coal op- 
erator and disregard the miner that one must 
assume that it is by design, rather than 
chance.” 

At yesterday’s press conference, author 
McAteer said that he sought backing for 
the study after the Farmington mine disas- 
ter. The Fairmont, W. Va., native—both of 
whose grandfathers, he said, once worked 
for coal companies—said he had been “ap- 
palled at the lack of concern” about the 
explosion. 

“The best that people involved can say 
is that it was an act of God,” he said. Not 
Satisfied with that answer, he sought and 
won backing for the report. Six of McAteer’s 
contemporaries, most of them students from 
West Virginia, aided in the study, which re- 
quired "thousands of interviews with 
miners, extensve legal and legislative research 
and on-the-spot surveys of mine conditions. 

Rep. Ken Hechler (D-W. Va.), a strong ad- 
vocate of stricter mine regulations, en- 
couraged the study and was present at 
yesterday’s press conference. Later he issued 
a statement strongly endorsing its “analysis 
and conclusions.” 
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McAteer made it clear that the group does 
not consider itself part of “Nader's Raid- 
ers,” as Nader's group of consumer research- 
ers have come to be known. “We're McAteers 
Racketeer’s,” he said. 


SENATOR CITES SUFFERING OF WEST VIRGINIA 
Coat MINERS 

A senator who sponsored a new coal mine 
safety law cited reports yesterday of “human 
suffering and tragedy” among West Vir- 
ginia coal miners that he said stem from 
mismanagement of a union fund. 

Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jr. (D-N.J.) said 
he has been told that hospital beds and 
oxygen tents were removed from the homes 
of some miners who were incurably ill with 
black lung disease. 

He said he was told injured miners “totally 
immobilized in body casts” have been sent 
home, helpless, from hospitals. 

Those examples, Williams said, are some 
of the reasons why his Senate labor sub- 
committee will hold hearings in Charleston, 
W. Va., next Thursday and Friday on the 
United Mine Workers Pension and Welfare 
Fund. 

Charges of mismanagement of the fund 
by the UMW have helped trigger a wildcat 
strike in the coal fields, Williams said. 


[From the Sunday Star, July 26, 1970] 


Srupy Accuses UMW oF “DESERTING" 
MINERS 


(By Fred Barnes) 


A group which conducted an 18-month 
study of coal mining conditions in West Vir- 
ginia has accused the leadership of the 
United Mine Workers of siding with the coal 
industry and of neglecting the health and 
safety of coal miners, 

Union leaders “have deserted the rank- 
and-file,” the group concluded in a 689-page 
report issued yesterday. 

UMW President W. A. (Tony) Boyle and 
his lieutenants “did not work vigorously for 
the Federal Coal Mine Health and Safety 
Act (passed last year) and more importantly 
aren't working for its enforcement in the 
mines today,” the report said. 

Ironically, the study, made by a group of 
graduate. students at West Virginia Univer- 
sity, was financed in part by a $500 grant 
from the UMW. 

U.S. BUREAU ‘SCORED 

Other financial supporters of the study, 
such as the U.S. Bureau of Mines and West 
Virginia political leaders, also were sharply 
criticized in the report. 

Meanwhile, a senator who sponsored the 
new coal mine safety law cited reports of 
“human suffering and tragedy” among West 
Virginia coal miners which he said stem from 
mismanagement of the UMW pension and 
welfare fund. 

Sen. Harrison A. Williams Jf., D-N.J., said 
he has been told hospital beds and oxygen 
tents were removed from the homes of some 
miners who were incurably ill with black 
lung disease. 

He said he was told injured miners “totally 
immobilized in body casts” have been sent 
home, helpless, from hospitals. 

“DENIED PENSIONS” 

“In addition, we have received letters de- 
tailing cases of miners who worked for 30, 
40 and 50 years and who paid their union 
dues, yet found when the time came to retire 
they were not eligible for pensions.” 

Those examples, Williams said, are some 
of the reasons his Senate labor subcommit- 
tee will hold hearings in Charleston, W. Va., 
Thursday and Friday on the pension fund's 
operation. 

Yesterday’s report said the close ties be- 
tween the union and the coal industry began 
in 1950 when then-UMW head John L. Lewis 
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decided “to orient the policies of the UMW 
toward the increased production of coal and 
the improvement of the competitive position 
of the industry.” 


JOB VETO CHARGED 


With the coal industry booming today, 
“the major coal companies no longer need 
the consistent support of the UMW 
but . . . the miners do,” it said. 

J. Davitt McAteer, a recent graduate of 
West Virginia University and the chief au- 
thor of the report, said the study and its 
conclusions had already cost him a job with 
the West Virginia state government. 

He said he was hired several weeks ago as 
assistant director of local government re- 
lations in the state tax commission office. 
But a few days later, he said, he was vetoed 
for the post by Gov. Arch Moore, who had 
earlier contributed more than $200 for the 
study. 

The report drew praise from Rep. Ken 
Hechler, D-W. Va., a persistent crusader for 
mine safety. “The report rips the veil from 
the incestuous relationship between the 
union, coal industry and government agen- 
cies,” Hechler declared. 

The overriding contention of the report is 
that the federal and state governments have 
joined the union and coal industry in foster- 
ing coal production at the expense of miners’ 
health and safety. 

[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Herald-Ad- 
vertiser, July 26, 1970] 


CoAL MINING IN WEST VIRGINIA BLASTED 


A young crusader team declared Saturday 
that West Virginia's coal mines are the 
nation’s most dangerous and the blame is 
shared by almost everyone involved—includ- 
ing the miners and their union. 

The report, issued after a year-and-a-half 
study, accuses President Nixon of calculated 
indifference in enforcing the 1969 mine 
safety law and of failure to appoint a strong 
head of the Bureau of Mines. 

Consumer crusader Ralph Nader appeared 
at a Washington news conference with the 
report’s chief author, J. Davitt McAteer, 
endorsed the report and accused the coal 
industry of depleting the state’s resources 
with “institutional cruelty . . . only possible 
in a colony.” 

The seven-member team headed by Mc- 
Ateer, a recent law school graduate at West 
Virginia University, is not one of the “Nader’s 
Raiders” team, Nader said, but an independ- 
ent group of students “hhome-bred and home- 
grown” in West Virginia. 

But Nader was a sponsor of the project and 
encouraged it, he said. 

Nader said that as a result of the report 
Gov. Arch A, Moore of West Virginia has 
vetoed McAteer’s appointment to a $12,000-a- 
year job offered him by Tax Commissioner 
Charles Haden as. mine tax assessor for the 
state. 

That shows, Nader commented with irony, 
that rewards come fast for diligence and the 
search for truth. 

Moore. was listed as one of the project's 
Sponsors along with the United Mine Work- 
ers, the U.S. Bureau of Mines—hboth criticized 
in the report—Sen. Jennings Randolph, D- 
W. Va., the Carbon Fuel Co. of Charleston, 
W. Va., the Erwin-Sweeny-Miller Foundation 
of Columbus, Ind., and the Field Foundation 
of New York. 

McAteer later told an afternoon news con- 
ference at  Charleston’s Kanawha Airport 
that the basic premise of the report is that 
coal ‘mines can be safe if companies are 
willing to pay for it. 

The report accuses Nixon of “treating the 
miners of America with conscious disregard” 
because he is vacillating in appointing an 
independent, strong director of the Bureau 
of Mines, The job has been vacant since John 
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F. O'Leary was not reappointed in March. 
Richard Lucas was appointed but withdrew 
his name. 

Nixon, the report said, “has, in effect, re- 
jected Congress’ wishes and has acted more 
in line with the wishes of large coal mine 
companies.” 

The report says the West Virginia Legis- 
lature, the United Mine Workers and the 
State Department of Mines all are dominated 
by the coal companies and that as a result 
there are grossly inadequate state laws and 
the coal mines not only do not pay their 
fair share of taxes but are subsidized. The 
report calls also for an end to the federal 
subsidy. 

All factions seem more interested in im- 
proving production than safety, McAteer 
writes in the 689-page report which calls this 
incomprehensible and inexcusable. 

As for the miners, the report said: 

“Other than the Black Lung strike of 1969, 
the majority of miners have shown minimal 
interest in working for improved safety and 
health conditions. They have remained apa- 
thetic and silent in the face of the failures 
of the company, their union, their state and 
federal legislatures.” 

The study was touched off by the Farming- 
ton, W. Va., mine disaster in November 1968 
that cost 78 lives. 

The team says it picked West Virginia to 
study because it has the worst record of all 
coal states, as compared with neighboring 
Pennsylvania’s safety record which “appears 
to be much better.” 

In West Virginia, the report said, “the 
chances are one in six that a non-supervising 
miner working underground will be injured 
each year. The chances are one in 24 that he 
will be killed. In addition to this, the pos- 
sibility of contracting respiratory disease is 
much greater than the national average or 
that of his non-mining neighbor.” 

The report has high praise for the federal 
mine inspectors as “competent, diligent and 
conscientious men” respected by the miners, 

But the federal Bureau of Mines inspec- 
tors, the report said, “are unable to success- 
fully carry out their, jobs because of limita- 
tions on their authority and most importantly 
because of restrictions placed upon them. by 
the bureau's hierarchy, 

“Only under the directorship of Director 
John O'Leary did the bureau ever begin to 
fulfill its protective role with the passage 
of the new act on Dec. 31, 1969. It was felt 
that a new era would be embarked on in 
America’s coal fields. But President Nixon 
has indeed raised doubts as to whether we 
will embark on a new era, or whether we 
will simply lower our voices as to the miners’ 
plight.” 

As for state mine inspectors, the report 
says, they are captives of “a board of com- 
pany executives and union Officials who 
would be expected to frown on strict en- 
forcement of the law.” 

“He must. refrain from being too much 
of a threat to the operators or risk losing 
his job or being. transferred to another dis- 
trict,” the report says. 

“The miner, whose health and safety are 
his responsibility, doesn’t trust him and 
moreover, often considers him an enemy. 
The companies see him as a nuisance, to be 
dealt with, and dismissed as quickly as pos- 
sible. He is in a situation of having all 
friendly enemies and no friends.” 

Among its conclusions, the report urges 
that the federal and state governments stop 
subsidizing the. coal industry, saying “in 1969 
the American taxpayer spent more than $53 
million for coal research aimed, not at 
improving safety, but rather at increasing 


-production.” 


.. At the same time, the report said, “there 
is no. justifiable reason why coal companies 
should continue to pay a pittance in local 
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property taxes.” The tax rate on coal, it said, 
has “remained-the same for 23 years while 
nearly every other tax rate in the state has 
risen.” 

As for the unton, the report said the UMW 
“once a great union, is in shambles. It is a 
union Tun by a few for a few. It is a union 
to which production has become as impor- 
tant as it is to the operator.” 

UMW President W. A. “Tony” Boyle “only 
joined in the battle for black lung: legis- 
lation after the rank-and-file miners had 
won the major part of the battle,” the re- 
port says. It added that now UMW isn’t 
working for the enforcement of the Federal 
Health and Safety Act. 

Louis Evans, director of safety for the 
union, should resign, the report says, and be 
replaced by someone who will work vigor- 
ously for mine safety. 

While praising the new federal mine safety 
law as the best yet, the report says the 
federal government lacks authority or en- 
forcement. power necessary to promote 
health and safety in the mines, 

Saying the coal companies have a substan- 
tial influence over state legislators, the re- 
port says the legislature has done little to 
protect miner health and safety. 

The report concludes that “coal is a 


healthy industry, is profitable and can look 
forward to 2 strong future.” 


UMW FUND MISMANAGED, SENATOR CHARGES 


WaSHINGTON.—A senator who sponsored a 
new coal mine safety law cited Saturday re- 
ports of “human suffering and tragedy” 
among West Virginia coal miners which he 
g stem from mismanagement of a union 

und. 

Sen. Harrison A, Williams Jr., D-N.J., said 
he has been told hospital beds and oxygen 
tents were removed from the homes of some 
miners who were incurably ill with black 
lung disease. 

He said he was told injured miners “totally 
immobilized in body casts” have been sent 
home, helpless, from hospitals. 

“In addition, we have received letters de- 
tailing cases of miners who worked for 30, 40 
and 50 years and who paid their union dues 
yet found when the time came to retire they 
were not eligible for pensions.” 

These examples, Williams said, are some of 
the reasons why his Senate labor subcommit- 
tee will hold hearings in Charleston, W. Va., 
next Thursday and Friday on the United 
Mine Workers Pension and Welfare Fund. 

Charges of mismanagement of the fund by 
the UMW have helped trigger a wildcat strike 
in the coal fields, Williams said. 

Although the public hearing announce- 
ment was made earlier, Williams did not de- 
tail the reasons for it until Saturday. 

His aides were in Charleston last week lin- 
ing up witnesses who could detail some of the 
alleged suffering stemming from.pension and 
welfare fund mismanagement, Williams’ of- 
fice said. 


{From the Parkersburg (W. Va.) News, 
July 26, 1970] 


AUTHOR Fixes BLAME FoR MINING HAZARDS 
(By Harry J. Lorber) 

CHARLESTON, W. Va—James Davitt Mc- 
Ateer, author of a 689-page report on coal 
mine health and safety in West Virginia, 
Saturday blamed coal operators and the fed- 
eral and state governments for existing safety 
hazards in mines. 

He charged all have “ignored minimum 
safety standards in order to maximize pro- 
duction.” 

Speaking here at a news conference, Mc- 
Ateer called for the federal and state govern- 
ment to stop subsidizing. the coal industry, 
saying there is little need for a depletion 
allowance when the companies gross $725 
million a year. 
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McAteer, a recent graduate of West Vir- 
ginia University’s School of Law, has been 
working on the report since October of 1968. 
It was presented in Washington Saturday by 
consumer champion Ralph Nader, one of nine 
sponsors of the study, including Goy. Arch A. 
Moore of West Virginia, Sen. Jennings Ran- 
dolph, D-W. Va., West Virginia Secretary of 
State John D. Rockefeller IV, and the US. 
Bureau of Mines. 

The 25-year-old Fairmont native decried 
the “negligence” of the Bureau of Mines in 
enforcing the 1969 Federal Coal Mine Health 
and Safety Act, saying “they have thwarted 
the intention of Congress by declining to 
enforce specific sections of the act,” 

Part of the reason for this, he said, is the 
Nixon administration’s failure to come up 
with a new director of the bureau, since the 
dismissal of John F. O'Leary in March. 

“These have been the six most critical 
months in the bureau's 60-year history,” 
McAteer said, “yet Nixon has failed to appoint 
somebody to take over the directorship.” 

The State Department of Mines also came 
under fire in McAteer’s report, McAteer 
claimed the department has never carried 
out its obligations to protect the miners’ 
health and safety, and won't unless the un- 
official “appointment committee” of coal op- 
erators and union officials is eliminated, and 
the governor “would appoint an individual 
whose primary concern is the health and 
safety of the miner.” 

McAteer called for total reorganization of 
the mines department, 

McAteer strongly urged a state severance 
tax of 50 cents per ton of coal, saying it’s 
time counties “get their fair share” of prop- 
erty owned by coal companies, 

“There is no justifiable reason why coal 
companies should continue to pay a pittance 
in local property taxes,” he said. “Their re- 
cently-found efforts at public relations can- 
not hide the scars and wounds they have 
made upon this state and its people.” 

The proposed severance tax, he said, would 
not only require the coal industry to pay 
its fair share for mineral extraction, but par- 
tially compensate for past damages to the 
people and land of West Virginia, 

“The coal barons haye ravaged the land 
and called it progress,” he said. “They have 
polluted the streams in the name of free 
enterprise. They have blighted the land- 
scape with abandoned coal camps and min- 
ing wastes and have called themselyes ‘pro- 
gressive employers’.” 

But more importantly, they have blatantly 
disregarded the lives and welfare of their 
workers in the pursuit of profit. This must 
be stopped.” 

McAteer, obviously upset over the findings 
of his report, angrily lashed out at the United 
Mine Workers Union and especially its pres- 
ident, W. A. (Tony) Boyle. 

“The UMWA, under Boyle, did not work 
vigorously for the federal health and. safety 
act,” he exclaimed, “and more importantly, 
isn’t working for its enforcement in the 
mines today.” 

McAteer was sympathetic with a wildcat 
strike led by the Disabled Miners of Southern 
West Virginia. 

“It’s certainly understandable why these 
men are upset,” he said. “They work hard, 
and depend on that welfare check when they 
get hurt. Now they find that it isn’t there. 
They feel they’re at the end of the road, and 
their only alternative is to make their griev- 
ances known by any means that will draw 
attention to their plight.” 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 27, 1970] 
NADER-STUDENT Srupy FINDS NUMEROUS 
ABUSES IN WEST VIRGINIA MINES 

WASHINGTON.—A student study of health 
and safety conditions in the West Virginia 
coal industry charged numerous abuses. 
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These ranged from indifference to health 
and safety dangers on the part of major com- 
panies to inadequate taxes on coal production 
and failure of the state to collect taxes al- 
ready authorized, the study said. 

The 689-page analysis, conducted princi- 
pally by West. Virginia University law stu- 
dents affiliated with consumer advocate 
Ralph Nader, strongly criticized the industry 
and the West Virginia state government. It 
also said that United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica and the Nixon Administration should 
share in the blame for coal-industry condi- 
tions. 

Miners themselves, described as “apathetic 
and silent in face of the failures of the com- 
panies, their union and their state and Fed- 
eral legislators,” were faulted for their own 
“incomprehensible and inexcusable” failure 
to seek improvements in their conditions. 

Many of the students’ points have been 
raised in the past by critics of the West Vir- 
ginia coal industry, which dominates the 
state economically and politically. Follow- 
ing a press conference, Mr. Nader expressed 
the belief, however, that the thick document 
would prove a blueprint for changes in the 
state to be sought by coal miners. He noted 
the recent wildcat strikes in West Virginia 
mines over health and safety issues and 
predicted that more would occur. 

Summarizing its findings of coal-company 
practices, the students’ report declared, that 
“time after time” they found coal operators 
ignoring minimum safety standards to maxi- 
mize production. “Unfortunately, the vast 
majority of coal companies would rather pay 
a few more dollars in workman compensa- 
tion premiums than risk reducing their profit 
margins by the amount necessary to safe- 
guard the life and limb of the workers,” the 
report said. 

The report accused President Nixon of, in 
effect, rejecting the wishes of Congress ex- 
pressed in the tough 1969 coal mine safety 
law and acting “more in line with the wishes 
of large coal mining companies.” It termed 
“atrocious” the President’s failure to appoint 
& Bureau of Mines director following the 
forced resignation of Democratic holdover 
John O'Leary. 

Moreover, the report continued, it was “des- 
Picable” of the President to seek to appoint 
“a man who sadly lacked a history of strong 
safety and health activity’—a reference to 
Richard Lucas, a Virginia professor of min- 
ing engineering who recently withdrew his 
name while his confirmation was pending be- 
fore the Senate Interior Committee. 

The report dedicated considerable space to 
proving that West Virginia is taxing coal op- 
erators too little. It recommended that 
county real-estate assessments on coal pro- 
ducing land be increased “for improved 
schools, roads and improved health and 
safety research.” Under-assessment of land 
“produces tremendous profits for the ab- 
sentee landlord corporations,” the report 
stated. It also urged that a state severance 
tax of “at least 50 cents a ton of coal should 
be enacted at once.” 

According to the students’ reasoning, the 
Severance tax would be justified as a means 
of requiring the coal industry “to pay its fair 
share for mineral extraction” as well as “par- 
tially compensate for past damages to the 
people and land of West Virginia” resulting 
from coal mining. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. KEE (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT) for July 27 on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Kinc (at the request of Mr. 
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Ruopes) for the week of July 27, 1970, 
on account of personal business. 

Mr. Ryan (at the request of Mr. 
Howarp) for the week of July 27, 1970, 
on account of illness. 

Mr. Rem of New York (at the request 
of Mr. Ruopes) for the week of July 27 
on account of death in family. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the législa- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to. 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Tuesday, August 4, 
1970, for 1 hour, to revise and extend his 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Frowers) to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks and include extrane- 
ous material: ) 

Mr. HAMILTON; for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI, for 60 minutes, 
July 28. 

Mr. Pryor, for 60 minutes, August 3. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RUPPE). to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material: ) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, for 5 minutes, 
today. 

Mr. COUGHLIN, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Foreman, for 5 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the Extensions of Re- 
marks of the Recorp, or to revise and 
extend remarks was granted to: 

Mr. Howarp, to revise and extend his 
remarks on the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment immediately after the remarks of 
Mr. Boccs today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RUPPE) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

. WEICKER in three instances. 
. WYATT. 

. SCHERLE in five instances. 

. DERWINSEI in two instances. 
. FOREMAN in two instances. 

. Hosmer in two instances. 

. RHODES. 

. Wyman in two instances. 

. CHAMBERLAIN. 

. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. Scxumitz in two instances. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania in four 
instances. 

Mr. Price of Texas in two instances. 

Mrs. DwYeEr in three instances. 

Mr. CONTE. 

Mr. Bow. 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. AYRES. 

Mr. MORSE, 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. FLowers), and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CuLveR in two instances. 

Mr. THompson of New Jersey in two 
instances. 
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Mr. CORMAN. 

Mr. OTTINGER in three instances. 

Dr. DENT. 

Mr. BINGHAM in two instances. 

Mr. Evrns of Tennessee in 
instances. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI in two instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ in two instances. 

Mr. HawKIns in three instances. 

Mr. HAMILTON in 10 instances. 

Mr. Brasco. 

Mr, PEPPER. 

Mr. Moss. 

Mr. Epwarps of California. 

Mr. HarHaway in two instances. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. Brown of California. 

Mr. ASHLEY in two instances. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp in two instances. 

Mr. Manon in two instances. 

Mr. Drags in five instances. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. EpmMonpson in two instances. 

Mr. Boccs in two instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mr. Upatt in two instances. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The Speaker announced his signature 
to-an enrolled bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 2601. An act to reorganize the courts of 
the District of Columbia, to revise the pro- 
cedures for handling juveniles in the District 
of Columbia, to codify title 23 of the District 
of Columbia Code, and for other purposes. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee on 
House. Administration, reported that 
that committee did on July 24, 1970 pre- 
sent to the President, for his approval, 
a bill of the House of the following title: 

H.R, 17619..An act making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior and re- 
lated agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 


THE LATE HONORABLE MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: i 
HOUSE RESOLUTION 1161 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Michael J. Kirwan, a Representative 
from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of 54 Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of 
the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as 
members of the Funeral Committee the 
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following Members on the part of the 
House: 

Mr. FEIGHAN, Mr. ALBERT, Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp, Mr. Boccs, Mr. MCCULLOCH, 
Mr. Hays, Mr. Ayres, Mr. Betts, Mr. 
Bow, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. MINSHALL. 

Mr. VANIg, Mr. DEVINE, Mr. Latta, Mr. 
ASHBROOK, Mr. CLANCY, Mr. HARSHA, Mr. 
MOSHER, Mr. Stanton, Mr. Brown of 
Ohio, Mr. Tart, Mr. LUKENS. 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio, Mr. WHALEN, Mr. 
WYLIE, Mr. STOKES, Mr. Manon, Mr. Mc- 
MILLAN, Mr. Rivers, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
ABERNETHY, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. PHILBIN, 
Mr. Rooney of New York, Mr. SIKES. 

Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. MoR- 
GAN, Mr. Price of Illinois, Mr. Evins of 
Tennessee, Mr. DELANEY, Mr. STEED, Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. Boianp of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. EpmMonpson, Mr. O'NEILL of 
Massachusetts, Mr. RHODES, Mr. FLYNT. 

Mr. FiLoop, Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Mc- 
FALL, Mr. Casey, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, Mrs. 
Hansen of Washington, Mr. ADDABEO. 

The Clerk will report the remaining 
resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
the House do now adjourn. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The House stands ad- 
journed out of respect to the memory of 
our late beloved friend and colleague, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 58 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Tuesday, July 28, 1970, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2247. A letter from the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense (International Secur- 
ity Affairs), transmitting a semiannual re- 
port on the implementation of section 507 
(b) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, pursuant to that act; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2248. A letter from the Director, Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, trans- 
mitting the 22d annual report of the Serv- 
ice, for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1969, 
pursuant to section 202(c) of the Labor 
Management Relations Act of 1947; te the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

2249. A letter from the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of 
a proposed concession contract for the pro- 
vision of facilities and services for the pub- 
lic at White Sands National Monument, N. 
Mex., for the period January 1, 1970, through 
December 31, 1974, pursuant to 67 Stat. 
271 as amended (70 Stat. 543); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2250. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting copies 
of orders entered im the cases of certain 
aliens found admissible to the United States, 
pursuant to section 212(a) (28) (I) (ii) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

2251. A letter from the President, National 
Safety Council, transmitting the annual 
audit report of the Council for 1969, pur- 
suant to section 15 of Public Law 259, 83d 
Congress; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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RECEIVED FROM THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


2252. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the need for increased control 
over local currency made available to the 
Republic of Vietnam for support of its mili- 
tary and civil budgets, Department of De- 
fense, Department of State, Agency for In- 
ternational Development; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2253. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on examination of financial state- 
ments of the accountability of the Treasurer 
of the United States, Department of the 
Treasury, for fiscal years 1968 and 1969; to 
the Committee on Government Operations, 

2254. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report on the opportunity for savings by 
reducing the paperwork involved in Depart- 
ment of Defense bus travel; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 17880. A bill to amend the 
Defense Production Act of 1950, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 
91-1330). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 7621. 
A bill to reauthorize the Riverton extension 
unit, Missouri River Basin project, to in- 
clude therein the entire Riverton Federal 
reclamation project, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1331). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 9804. 
A bill to amend Public Law 394, 84th Con- 
gress, to authorize the construction of sup- 
plemental irrigation facilities for the Yuma 
Mesa Irrigation District, Arizona (Rept. No 
91-1332). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 13001. 
A bill to amend the act of June 13, 1962 (76 
Stat. 96), with respect to the Navajo Indian 
irrigation project; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1333). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MAHON: Committee on Appropria- 
tions. House Joint Resolution 1328. Joint 
resolution making further continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1971, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1334). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROTZMAN: 

HR. 18635. A bill to amend section 7275 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, relat- 
ing to amounts to be shown on airline tick- 
ets and advertising, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUTTON: 

H.R. 18636. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for a recount 
(by the State or locality inyolved) of the 
population of any State or locality which be- 
lieves that its population was understated in 
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the 1970 decennial census, and for Federal 
payment of the cost of the recount if such 
understatement is confirmed; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 18637. A bill to amend the act of Au- 
gust 24, 1966, relating to the care of animals 
used for purposes of research, experimenta- 
tion, exhibition, or held for sale as pets; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 18638. A bill to promote and protect 
the free flow of interstate commerce without 
unreasonable damage to the environment; to 
assure that activities which affect interstate 
commerce will not unreasonably injure en- 
vironmental rights; to provide a right of ac- 
tion for relief for protection of the environ- 
ment from unreasonable infringement by ac- 
tivities which affect interstate commerce 
and to establish the right of all citizens to 
the protection, preservation, and enhance- 
ment of the environment; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

H.R. 18639. A bill to repeal chapter 44 of 
title 18, United States Code (relating to 
firearms), to reenact the Federal Firearms 
Act, and to restore chapter 53 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 as in effect before its 
amendment by the Gun Control Act of 1968; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 18640. A bill to provide for financial 
participation by the United States in the 
construction of the Taft Memorial Library in 
Kfar Silver, Israel; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HARRINGTON (for himself 
and Mr. BURTON of California) : 

H.R. 18641. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to provide addi- 
tional protection to marine and wildlife 
ecology by providing for the orderly regula- 
tion of dumping in the coastal waters of the 
United States; to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 18642. A bill: The Mercury Pollution 
Control Act; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia: 

H.R. 18643. A bill to prohibit the movement 
in interstate or foreign commerce of horses 
which are “sored,” and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KEITH (for himself and Mr, 
SPRINGER) : 

H.R. 18644. A bill to require travel agents 
to post performance bonds to assure the per- 
formance of travel services in interstate or 
foreign commerce; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LUJAN: 

H.R. 18645. A bill to provide that the United 
States make payments on claims of nationals 
of the United States against the government 
of Czechoslovakia based on awards made by 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McFPALL: 

E.R. 18646. A bill to establish a Doctor 
Corps; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr, OTTINGER: 

H.R. 18647. A bill to amend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. PODELL: 

H.R. 18648. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to reduce from 20 to 15 
the number of quarters of coverage which an 
individual must generally have had within a 
specified 10-year period in order to qualify 
for disability insurance benefits and the dis- 
ability freeze; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 
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By Mr. POLLOCK : 

H.R. 18649. A bill to amend the act of July 
13, 1970; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PREYER of North Carolina: 

H.R. 18650. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to permit taxpayers 
to treat certain capital expenditures incurred 
in making buildings accessible to handi- 
capped persons as expenses not chargeable to 
capital account; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. VANDER JAGT: 

H.R. 18651. A bill to amend the Truth in 
Lending Act to require that statements under 
open and credit plans be mailed in time to 
permit payment prior to the imposition of 
finance charges; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 18652. A bill to compensate certain 
growers, manufacturers, packers, and distrib- 
utors for damages sustained by them as a 
result of their good faith reliance on the offi- 
cial listing of cyclamates as generally recog- 
nized as safe for use in food prior to the 
unexpected action taken by the United States 
restricting their future use in foods and 
drinks; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 

H.R. 18653. A bill to provide for an equita- 
ble sharing of the U.S. market by elec- 
tronic articles of domestic and of foreign 
origin; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 
H.R. 18654. A bill to require Presidential 


reports concerning U.S. military units on. 


foreign territory, in order that the Congress 
may fulfill! its primary responsibility for 
the commitment of the Nation to war, and 
for the regulation of its Armed Forces; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mrs. MINK: 

H.R. 18655. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide in certain 
cases for an exchange of credits between the 
old-age, survivors, and disability insurance 
system and the civil service retirement sys- 
tem so as to enable individuals who have 
some coverage under both systems to obtain 
maximum benefits based on their combined 
service; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 18656. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to con- 
duct a study and investigation of the effects 
of the use of pesticides, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 18657. A bill to authorize the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to establish edu- 
cational programs to encourage understand- 
ing of policies and support of activities de- 
signed to enhance environmental quality 
and maintain ecological balance; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 18658. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the Ameri- 
can Puture; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

H.R. 18659. A bill to reorganize the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. by transfer- 
ring functions of various agencies. relating 
to evaluation of the effect of certain activi- 
ties upon the environment to the Environ- 
mental Quality Council, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

H.R. 18660. A bill to secure bulk power sup- 
plies adequate to satisfy the mounting de- 
mands of the people of the United States, 
consistent with environmental protection; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 18661. A bill to coordinate national 
conservation policy by establishing a Council 
of Conservation Advisers, and tor other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 18662. A bill to amend the Atomic En- 
ergy Act of 1954 to permit a State, under its 
agreement with the Atomic Energy Commis- 
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sion for the contro] of radiation hazards, to 
impose standards (including standards reg- 
ulating the discharge of radioactive waste 
materials from nuclear facilities) which are 
more restrictive than the corresponding 
standards imposed by the Commission; to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia (for 

himself and Mr. Scorr) : 

H.R. 18663. A bill to revise the pay struc- 
ture of the police forces of the Washington 
National Airport and Dulles International 
Airport, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr, MAHON: 

H.J. Res. 1328. Joint resolution making 
further continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1971, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.J. Res. 1329. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of the second week of 
September of each year as National Square 
Dance Week and square dancing as the 
national dance of the United States; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con. Res. 691. Concurrent resolution re- 
lating to treatment and exchange of military 
and civilian prisoners in Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia: 

H. Res. 1160. Resolution amending the 
Rules of the House of Representatives relat- 
ing to financial disclosure to require financial 
reporting by certain members of the press 
galleries of the House of Representatives; to 
the Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H. Res. 1162. Resolution to change House 
rules relating to election of committee chair- 
men; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H. Res. 1163. Resolution establishing a Se- 
lect Committee on Technology and the Hu- 
npn Environment; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

Mr. BURTON of Utah introduced a. bill 
(H.R. 18664) for the relief of John J. Owens, 
Doris I. G. Owens, Anthony John Owens, 
Hilary Mary Owens, Jeremy Norman Owens, 
and Jenny Michelle Owens, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

431. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of California, 
relative to the Los Angeles-San Diego trans- 
portation corridor, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers.were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

555. By the SPEAKER: Petition of 170 par- 
ticipants at the 50th Anniversary Conference 
of the Women’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor, relative to equal rights for men and 
women; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

556. Also, petition of the board of directors, 
National Restaurant Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C., relative to enforcement of the law 
and protection of human rights; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

557. Also, petition of Mrs. ANen Blanchard, 
Helena, Mont., and others, relative to ap- 
pointments to the U.S. Supreme Court and 
other Federal benches; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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SENATE—Monday, July 27, 1970 


The Senate met at 12 noon and was 
called to order by Hon. CHARLES H. Percy, 
a Senator from the State of Illinois. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, who art the source of our 
life and the end of our pilgrimage, we 
praise Thee for Thy presence with us all 
our days. Send us now to our tasks with 
fresh vigor and noble purpose. 

Keep our country and our people in 
Thy hand. Heal all divisions and preserve 
us from inward strife. May this Nation 
be a beacon of hope to all who seek free- 
dom and all who honor Thy name. May 
we so live as to bring judgment upon evil 
doers. Make us worthy to mediate Thy 
grace to all who seek righteousness and 
justice. Keep us generous and kind but 
always firm and resolute in the right. 

In the Redeemer’s name we pray. 
Amen, 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the following 
letter: 

U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, CHARLES H. Percy, a Senator 
from the State of Illinois, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B, RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. PERCY thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States submitting nomina- 
tions were communicated to the Senate 
by Mr. Geisler, one of his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. Percy) laid 
before the Senate messages from the 
President of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations received today, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a bill (H.R. 18515) making 
appropriations for the Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and related agencies, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the concurrent reso- 
lution (S. Con. Res. 75) directing the 
Secretary of the Senate to make correc- 
tions in the enroliment of S. 2601, 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 18515) making appro- 
priations for the Departments of Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
related agencies, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
July 24, 1970, be dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that statements in 
relation to the transaction of routine 
morning business be limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


WAIVER OF THE CALL OF THE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Legislative Calendar, under rule VIII, be 
dispensed with. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM OHIO 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, it 
is with a feeling of sadness that I an- 
nounce the death of Congressman 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Ohio, at the 
Bethesda Naval Hospital. 

Mrke Kirwan was serving his 34th 
consecutive year in the Congress, rep- 
representing the 19th Ohio Congressional 
District, commencing with the 75th Con- 
gress. 

It is with a feeling of pride I inform 
the Members of this Chamber that MIKE 
KIRWAN was my close personal as well as 
a political friend for nearly 40 years. 

As a young boy, MIKE Kirwan worked 


in the coal mines and later as a very 
young man for the Pennsylvania, Lehigh 
Valley, and also Southern Pacific Rail- 
roads and as a yardmaster for the 
Youngstown Northern Railway. During 
his youth he traveled extensively in our 
country, particularly throughout the 
West working in wheat and oil fields, on 
ranches, and in lumber camps. In World 
War I, he served in combat in France. He 
became a sergeant in the field artillery 
and won decorations from our Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, as a soldier MIKE KIR- 
wan learned devotion and as a laborer 
in the mines and fields he developed a 
sensitivity and compassion for the weak, 
the unfortunate, and those who toil with 
their hands. 

In the House of Representatives, MIKE 
KIRWAN served as a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee and from 1943 
he served as a member of the Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

He was first elected to the 75th Con- 
gress in 1936 and thereafter to every suc- 
ceeding Congress and by ever-increasing 
majorities. 

Congressman Kirwan had very little 
formal education. It was necessary for 
him to work in the coal mines at an ex- 
tremely early age. He became a self-ed- 
ucated and very knowledgeable man. 
During his years as Representative in 
Congress from the 19th Ohio District he 
spoke out in support of Democratic can- 
didates and Democratic causes not only 
in every area of Ohio but in many States 
in the Midwest and Far West. He was a 
forthright and blunt speaker. He never 
dodged speaking out for unpopular 
causes. He spoke with sincerity and 
eloquence. 

He was a sincere, honest, and indus- 
trious public servant in the House of 
Representatives. Due to that the 19th 
Ohio District, long regarded as a Repub- 
lican stronghold reelected him from 1938 
to 1968 by ever-increasing majorities. 
Last year MIKE Kirwan announced his 
retirement and that he would not seek 
reelection. This was due to his failing 
health. 

Mike took great pride in bringing 
about the erection of dams throughout 
every area of the United States. Whether 
any particular dam has been named after 
him I do not know, but I do know that 
there are hundreds of dams, highly 
needed at the time, which were erected 
due to MIKE Krrwan’s efforts and leader- 
ship. These are his monuments. 

Congressman Kirwan was first elected 
to the House of Representatives in 1937. 
He was appointed to the Committee on 
Appropriations in January of 1943. He 
became a champion of conservation, in- 
cluding national parks and mineral re- 
sources, and made great efforts for the 
improvement of the welfare and educa- 
tion of the American Indian. He wanted 
every Indian child in our Nation to have 
the opportunity to have a good common 
school education which, due to economic 
conditions, was denied him. 

Congressman KIRWAN was on the Sub- 
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committee on Interior Appropriations 
from 1955 to the present time. From 1965 
to the present time, he was chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Public Works Ap- 
propriations. He was influential in pollu- 
tion control and dealt with the officers of 
the Corps of Engineers and TVA officials. 
He was extremely influential in flood con- 
trol in the Missouri River Basin. 

Long before the present generation be- 
came aware of the problem of pollution, 
MIKE Kirwan was fighting for the pres- 
ervation of forests, national parks, and 
fish and wildlife while serving as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Interior 
Appropriations. At the time of his death, 
he was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Public Works Appropriations. He also 
served as chairman of the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee 
from 1947 to the present time. 

MIKE KirWAN was devoted to his wife 
and children and grandchildren in addi- 
tion to the public service. He and his wife, 
the former Alice Kane, were the par- 
ents of two sons and a daughter, In addi- 
tion, he and his wife were blessed with 
20 grandchildren. 

Mr. President, MIKE Kirwan, above all, 
was a man of integrity. He was a man 
whose word and fairness were unques- 
tioned in the Congress of the United 
States. 

The citizens of Ohio have lost a tire- 
less and dedicated citizen. Congress has 
lost an able and productive legislator. 
All of us who knew MIKE Kirwan have 
lost a loyal and trusted friend. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished majority leader. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished senior 
Senator from Ohio in what he has just 
had to say about our late colleague, 
MICHAEL J. Kirwan, of Youngstown, 
Ohio, He was, in the words of the dis- 
tinguished Senator, a man of the people. 
He was a man who had little formal 
education but who had a great deal of 
commonsense. 

I feel a personal debt to MIKE KIRWAN, 
because when I first came to the House 
28 years ago, an attempt was made by 
the Army Engineers to use Flathead 
Lake for irrigation purposes in the Bon- 
neville area during the course of the 
Second World War. 

I went to MIKE Kirwan and, because 
of his great assistance, we were able 
to thwart the desires and the plans of 
the Army Engineers. Out of that came 
the authorization for Hungry Horse 
Dam, which was finally completed and 
which saved Flathead Lake. This was 
achieved as the result of the astounding 
momentum applied by MIKE KIRWAN, 
Without him it might well have been 
a different story. 

The distinguished Senator mentioned 
the fact that many dams were built be- 
cause of his interest. 

I can personally testify to that be- 
cause in addition to saving Flathead 
Lake, he was responsible in large part 
for the Libby Dam now under construc- 
tion, and also for the Yellow Tail Dam 
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which is practically completed at the 
present time. 

So Mike has been a good public serv- 
ant. His loss will be felt. It will be a 
long time before anyone will be able 
to fill his shoes. He has left behind 
enough in the way of monuments to 
make his mark and to remind the people 
of this Nation that he was a great pub- 
lic servant who worked in their behalf. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the sentiments expressed in re- 
marks regarding the late MIKE KIRWAN 
and his remarkable record in Congess. 
The people of this entire Nation, in my 
opinion, owe a debt of gratitude to him 
for his fine attention to details, as well 
as his vision, with respect to public works 
projects throughout the land. He gave 
unstintingly of his time, not only taking 
care of his district but also the affairs 
of this Nation in an able, remarkable, 
unselfish, and distinguished way. The 
people can well be thankful that he lived, 
and in such a fine constructive way. 

I know his soul will find a lasting 
reward. 


URBAN SCHOOL DISTRICTS MEET 
ON UNANSWERED DESEGREGA- 
TION QUESTIONS 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, one of the 
greatest domestic problems of the mo- 
ment concerns our public schools. Con- 
fusion, uncertainty, and doubt exist over 
constitutional requirements, court rul- 
ings, Federal policies, and sound educa- 
tion procedures. 

The 1970-71 school year is almost upon 
us, yet school districts throughout our 
Nation do not now know the conditions 
under which they will have to operate 
this fall. In fact, the two largest munici- 
pal school systems in my State are in 
this position. 

Moreover, the need for a law with 
equal application throughout the United 
States—a fact about which I spoke last 
Monday—is becoming more apparent. 

In view of the common problems, 11 
school districts representing areas both 
inside and outside the South met this 
past weekend in Charlotte, N.C., to dis- 
cuss possible alternatives. As a result of 
this meeting, the school districts adopted 
a resolution which contains two princi- 
pal parts. First, it reaffirms the agree- 
ment of the school districts that segre- 
gation by race has no place in educa- 
tion. Second, it specifies that the school 
districts do not believe that arbitrary 
racial balance in each school and busing 
to achieve racial balance are required by 
the Constitution. 

The resolution also recognizes the re- 
sponsibility of professional educational 
organizations and school districts to as- 
sure that consideration is given to sound 
education procedures in the court pro- 
ceedings which are underway. 

Mr. President, I should like to read the 
text of a telegram from the Charlotte, 
N.C., meeting which includes a resolu- 
tion: 

Here is the text of a resolution adopted 


in Charlotte on Saturday by representatives 
of eleven large urban school districts includ- 
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ing Cincinnati, Ohio; Norfolk, Virginia; 
Pontiac, Michigan; Winston-Salem, N.C.; 
Denver, Colorado; Chattanooga and Memphis, 
Tennessee; St. Petersburg (Clearwater), 
Florida; Houston, Texas; Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Charlotte, N.C. 

It is agreed that segregation by race has 
no place in education, both because it is un- 
constitutional and because it is education- 
ally unsound. Chief Justice Burger has re- 
cently outlined a national problem when he 
stated: “As soon as possible, however, we 
ought to resolve some of the basic practical 
problems when they are appropriately pre- 
sented including whether, as a constitutional 
matter, any particular racial balance must be 
achieved in the schools: to what extent 
transportation may or must be provided to 
achieve the ends sought by prior holdings 
of the court.” The answers to these ques- 
tions will have far reaching impact on pub- 
lic education and must be resolved as quickly 
as possible and in such a way as to promote 
the best possible education for our students. 

To conclude that the answers to these 
questions require arbitrary racial balance in 
each school and busing to achieve racial bal- 
ance is to make a decision not required by 
the constitution. This would be an educa- 
tional decision without appropriate regard for 
the educational impact of the decision and 
without regard for the many factors involved 
in a good educational program. While some 
school boards and some State legislatures 
might decide that it is good public policy to 
achieve racial balance by busing or by any 
other means, it is quite a different thing to 
say that this is required by the constitution. 
Once it becomes a constitutional mandate it 
becomes frozen and unchangeable, whereas 
sound educational policy requires the trial 
of many different approaches and flexible de- 
cision making to meet new problems as they 
arise from time to time. 

Professional associations and large urban 
school systems ought to follow pending law- 
suits in this area very closely. Where these key 
educational issues are before the Supreme 
Court, professional associations and large 
urban school systems ought to supply amicus 
curiae. briefs to bring to the attention of 
the Supreme Court the educational consid- 
erations involved in the analysis of the Chief 
Justice’s questions, 

WILLIAM E. Por, 

Chairman, Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board 

of Education. 


REQUEST FOR FAIRNESS DOCTRINE 
TO APPLY TO SPOT ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ON AMENDMENT TO END 
THE WAR 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I have to- 
day released a partial list of television 
stations which have been requested to 
provide air time, without cost, to pre- 
sent the viewpoint of those opposing the 
so-called amendment to end the war. 

I have written the television stations 
currently running or scheduled to run 
spot advertisements purchased by the 
Amendment To End the War Commit- 
tee. 


Under the fairness doctrine, a broad- 
casting station is required to present 
contrasting views on all issues of public 
controversy. That obligation to broad- 
cast opposing views applies, regardless 
of the availability of paid sponsorship. 

I have received a number of respon- 
ses from television stations throughout 
the country indicating a willingness to 
schedule, without cost, spots presenting 
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the viewpoint of those who oppose the 
amendment to end the war. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a partial list of 
some 60 broadcast and television institu- 
tions now running the so-called amend- 
ment to end the war spots along with 
my letter to those stations. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LETTER SENT TO BROADCASTING STATIONS RUN- 
NING “AMENDMENT To END THE War” 
ADVERTISING SPOTS 


I have been informed you are currently 
running a spot schedule purchased by the 
“Amendment to End the War” Oommittee 
in support of the McGovern-Hatfield Amend- 
ment to the Military Procurement Authoriza- 
tion Act. 

The Fairness Doctrine, as you know, re- 
quires that you present contrasting views on 
all issues of public controversy. The obliga- 
tion to broadcast opposing views applies, 
regardless of availability of paid sponsor- 
ship. 

Therefore, comparable air time, without 
cost, to present contrasting views on the 
“Amendment to End the War” (Amendment 
609 to H.R. 17123) is respectfully requested. 

Since Senate consideration of the Amend- 
ment is pending, I urge immediate considera- 
tion of this request; 

Sincerely yours, 
Bos DoLE, 
U.S. Senate. 


PARTIAL List OF BROADCASTING STATIONS RUN- 
NING “AMENDMENT TO END THE War” SPOT 
ADVERTISEMENTS WHICH Have RECEIVED AT- 
TACHED LETTER 


Boise, Idaho: KTVB, KBOT. 

Idaho Falls, Idaho: KIFI, KID. 
Twin Falls, Idaho: KMVT. 

Dodge City, Kansas: KTVC. 
Pittsburg, Kansas: KOAM. 
Topeka, Kansas: KTSB. 

Wichita, Kansas: KTVH. 

Bowling Green, Kentucky: WLTV. 
Lexington, Ky.: WBLG. 

Paducah, Ky.: WPSD. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: WOOD. 
Jefferson City, Mo.: KOMU; KROG. 
Joplin, Mo.: KODE. 

K.C., Mo.: KCMO, WDAF. 
Springfield, Mo.: KTTS, KYTV. 
St. Joseph, Mo.: KQTV. 

St. Louis, Mo.: KSD. 

Las Vegas, Nev.: KORK. 

Reno, Nev.: KCRL, ETVN, KOLO. 
Manchester, N.H.: WMUR. f 
Albuquerque, N.M.: KOAT, KGGM, KOB. 
Roswell, N.M.: KBIM. 

Bismarck, N.M.: KFYR. 

Fargo, N.D.: KTHI, KXJB, WDAY. 
Pembina, N.D.: KCND. 

Eugene, Oregon: KVAL. 

Medford, Oregon: KMED. 
Portland, Oregon: KGW. 
Providence, R.I.: WIEV, WPRI. 
Burlington, Vermont: WVNY. 
Harrisonburg, Va.: WSVA. 
Richmond, Va.: WIVR. 

Roanoke, Va.: WSLS, WDBJ. 
Bellingham, Wash.: KVOS. 
Seattle, Wash.: KING, KIRO, 
Spokane, Wash.; KREM, KXLY, KHQ. 
Yakima, Wash:: KIMA, 

Beckley, W. Va.: WOAY. 

Blue Field, W. Va.: WHIS, 
Charleston, W. Va.: WCHS. 
Clarksburg, W, Va.: WDTV. 
Parkersburg, W. Va.: WTAP. 
Huntington, W. Va.: WSAZ. 
Wheeling, W. Va.: WTRF, WSTV. 
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PAID TELEVISION ADVERTISING 
FOR PURPOSES OF LOBBYING 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, many have 
doubts about Members of the Senate 
using paid television advertising to lobby 
their colleagues in behalf of a legislative 
cause, however worthy. 

A commentary by Frank Reynolds on 
ABC evening news of July 7 indicates 
that this concern goes beyond the Senate 
and into the media itself. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have Mr. Reynolds’ com- 
mentary printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the com- 
mentary was ordered to. be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

FRANK REYNOLDS’ COMMENTARY 

Television commercials are now. being 
shown on stations across the country—urg- 
ing viewers to express their support for the 
McGovern-Hatfield amendments to end the 
‘war in Viet Nam. 

There is nothing new about whipping up 
public support for, or opposition to legisla- 
tion pending before the Congress. The full 
page newspaper ad, usually signed by every- 
body who contributed to its purchase is an 
established fixture, and I suppose there is 
nothing intrinsically wrong with using tele- 
vision for the same purpose. But may be 
there is something not quite right about it, 
too. 

Whether we like it or not—television is— 
“Show Biz.” Is it right to use show biz tech- 
niques—perfectly proper for selling prod- 
ucts—to sell ideas and issues? 

There are those, and I’m one of them, who 
believe. we now have. entirely too much 
Hucksterism in the selling and packaging of 
political candidates—but apparently the 
Same approach is to be used in the Selling 
and packaging of public positions on nothing 
less than the nation’s foreign policy. And no 
doubt on other questions, as well, 

Suppose, someday the Congress is consid- 
ering a bill to raise taxes, and the people op- 
posed to it decide to strike at the minds of 
the voter through his children? 

Captain Kangaroo fades from the screen 
and on comes some joker—probably wearing 
a cowboy suit—who then- pleads with the 
kiddies to remind daddy to write his con- 
gressman and make sure those bad men in 
Washington do not take away the money 
daddy spends on ice cream, or candy bars. 

It could happen. 

I have nothing against television com- 
mercials. Fréquently, they are better than 
the programs they interrupt, and my choice 
for TV’s man of the year is that poor slob 
who had to keep saying— 

“Mama, Mia, that’s a spicy meat-a-ball!"” 
But unless something happens, he may one 
day be persuading us, not to buy this or that, 
but to decide on matters somewhat more mo- 
mentous. And even in the television age, the 
country may need statesmen more than 
salesmen. 


THE. REDUCTION OF PRESIDENT'S 
BUDGET REQUESTS BY. CON- 
GRESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I am 
happy to state once again that this Con- 
gress, both the Democratic and Repub- 
lican« Members,» have together cut the 
President’s budget request for fiscal year 
1970 which ended June 30, almost a 
month ago, by $6,370,937,390, and that in 
addition, based on the second supple- 
mental bill which passed Corigress some 
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weeks ago, Congress—both the Repub- 
licans and the Democrats—reduced the 
President’s budget request in that. in- 
stance by an additional $461,947,690. 

Iam happly also to note that last year 
Congress—hboth the Republican and the 
Democratic Members—made an allow- 
ance for a reduction of $1.437 billion in 
this fiscal year and that last week Con- 
gress—both the Democrats and the Re- 
publicans—passed the Interior appropri- 
ations conference bill which had a re- 
duction of $6 million—wmillion that is— 
that the bill now before us, the authori- 
zation bill for military procurement al- 
ready provides a further reduction of $1.3 
billion and the Senate is only beginning 
its consideration. 

Last Tuesday the Democratic Policy 
Committee unanimously agreed that the 
White House charge that this Congress 
has exceeded White House requests for 
spending was totally erroneous and un- 
founded. The committee noted—to the 
contrary—that President Nixon’s spend- 
ing requests from the Congress for fiscal 
year 1970 had exceeded by $6.4 billion 
what Congress approved. 

In other words, Congress reduced Pres- 
ident Nixon's requests for spending by 
more thant $6.4 billion. It is true that in 
a few specific areas Congress added more 
appropriations than President Nixon re- 
quested. That was true in fields of 
health, education, antipollution control, 
poverty, and urban renewal. But at the 
same time Congress more than compen- 
sated for these additions by making 
larger cuts in President Nixon's spending 
requests for foreign aid and expenditures 
of the Defense Department, 

In the face of such a record, it is diffi- 
cult to envision just how Congress can 
be labeled “spendthrift” when it reduces 
President Nixon’s—not President John- 
son’s—specific requests by $6.4 billion 
during his first year in office. On top of 
that, during the consideration of the 
fiscal year 1970 budget, Congress also re- 
duced President Nixon’s request for fiscal 
year 1971 by an additional $1.4 billion— 
@ savings for fiscal year 1971, the year we 
are in now, which Congress has available 
to use in connection with appropriations 
measures it is now considering. In other 
words, it was a $1.4 billion savings for 
fiscal year 1971 made prior to the con- 
sideration of spending requests now 
under consideration. 

In addition, Congress reduced the 
President’s second supplemental budget 
request for fiscal year 1969 by $461,947,- 
690, for a grand total of reductions so far 
of $8,269,883,080. 

It is anticipated Congress will make 
similarly large reductions as it examines 
the spending requests it now has under 
consideration from President Nixon. It 
is always assumed that in the appropria- 
tions process Congress will make certain 
additions and subtractions with respect 
to specific item. This is a question of pri- 
orities—of where we allocate our re- 
sourcés—and just as last year, Congress 
may find the priority needs of this Na- 
tion today lie more in the fields of health 
education, the environment and poverty 
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assistance and less in foreign’ aid and 
Department of Defense requests. 

In any case, it is clear that on balance 
Congress will again reduce the total sum 
requested by the administration’ for 
spending. It will do so in an effort to 
bring this Nation out of the economic 
crisis in which it finds itself. 
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! Mr. ‘President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to’have printed in the RECORDA table 
of figures bearing on what I have said, 
which was prepared by the Committee on 
Appropriations. I wish to say, before the 
request is considered, that what Con- 
gress ‘has done it has done on a biparti- 
san basis. It is not just the majority 
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which is responsible for these cuts, but 
the Congress, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans and they all deserve a great 
deal of credit for what has been done 
in this respect. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ACTIONS’ON BUDGET ESTIMATES OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY IN APPROPRIATION BILLS, SIST CONG., IST SESS. AND 91ST CONG., 2D SESS. AS TO LABOR-HEW 
APPROPRIATION BILL, H. R. 15931, AND FOREIGN AID APPROPRIATION BILL, H.R. 15149—AS OF MAR. 5, 1970 


{Does not include any “‘back-door’’ type budget authority; or any permanent (Federal or trust) authority, under earlier or “permanent” law,' without further or annual action by the Congress} 


Budget requests 
considered by 


Budget requests 
considered by 


(+) or (—), 
Public Law 
amounts compared 
with budget 


House 
2) 


Bill and fiscal year 
a) 


Approved by Approved by 
House Senate Public Law 


(6) 


Senate 


® 


roamests to Senate 


® 6) (e) 


Bills for fiscal 1970: 
1. Treasury-Post Office (H.R. p oe of estimated postr revenues 


appropriated). $2, 314, 714, 000 


$2, 272, 332,000... $2,314,714,000 $2,280,195, 000 $2, 276, 232, 000 —$38, 482, 000 


is wag ste 33 To 


(Fiscal 
k Interior (H. 


State, Justice, aa and Judiciary (H.R. 1 


. 2964). 
 Labor-HEW (H.R. 13111 vetoed by the President, Jan. 26, 1970)... 


(Fiscal year 1970 amounts only). 
|, Labor-HEW (H.R. 15931 signed b 
Senator Cotton amendment 
(Fiscal year 1970 amounts onl: 
. “Legislative (H.R. 13763) 


. Military construction 
. Transportation (H.R. 


ly ts 
2 pistise: of Columbia (H.R. E, 
(District of Columbia funds). 
. Defense (H.R, 15090). 
. Foreign assistance Ags R. 15149). 
15, Supplemental (H.R. 15209). 
Total, these bil 


As to fiscal 1970. 
As to fiscal 1971 


Total, 1970 bilis including 1971 amounts 


Bills for fiscal 1969: 
1 Unemployment compensation (H.J. Res. 414)... 
2. Commodity Credit Hee’ (HJ. Res. 584). 
3. 2d supplemental (H.R. 1 
Release of reserves foes Public Law 90- 


Total, 1969 bills 


(8, 821,727, o0) Sy 779,345, ret 
, 967, 562, 050 


5, 380, 413, 600 
as, 205, 413, 600) 
500 


OD ie 


"475,704,600 ~ 2.335.634, 200 
(16, 495, 237, 700) gi, 573, 602, Er 
Z (16,495; 237,700) ¢17, 573, 602, 700 
18 5, 19, 381,920, 200 
(19; 381, 920, 200) 
284, 524, 057 
4, 505, 446, 500 
1,545,559, 00 
2,090, 473, 630 095, 019,63 
(1,840, ia 630) & 875, 019. 830) 
228, 842, 188, 691, 
(751,575, 300) (683, 106, 300) 
75,278, 200,000 69, 960, 048, 000 
000 2, 608, 


79, 56 020, 000 
298, 547,261 244, 225, 933 


(752,944 


134, 719, 895, 614 < 128, 021, 451, 220 
395, 000, 000 


, 000, 000 , 000, 651, 


135, 144, 895,614 128, 416, 451, 220 


(8,821, 727, 000) 
6, 806, 655, 000 7,237, 562, 00 7,642, 797,650 7,488, 


2) 475, 704, 600 
(13, 834, 125, 700) 
tg, 608,125, 700) Gn 245, 811, 700 

776,624 
as, eig, 125, 700) Q9,; 38l, 920, 200) 
152,949 2, 310,7 

4, 73, 978, 000 

} 917, 300, 000 1,603, 446, 000 
2, 090,473,630 2, 147, 152,630 
CT, 840, 473,630) 

228 +842, 000 
' 300) 
75, 278, 200, 000 


2, 679, 654, 000 
314, 597, 852 


135, 200, 040, 881 # 129, 106,910, 091 
51, 000, 000 200, 200, 000 214, 


136, 851, 040, 881 * 129, 306, 910, 091 


(8, 787,208,000) (8, 783,245,000). (—38, 482, 000) 
903, 150 +o) hee 


at, 4 ry 000 15,111, 


870; 
(15, 111, 870, 300) 
1, 380, 75, 300 


, 3 r 


00 71, 
19, a7, 133, 200)  4(—86, 972; "30 
19, 747, ogg Hl, is 027, 500 
19, 381 920, 200 19, 381, $20 An 452, 205, 500 


as, 381,920, 200) 
344, 326, 817 

4, 756, 007, 500 

560, 456, 000 

2, 143, 738, 630, 

qd, ay, A 630) Q; 929, E 630) 

173,547, 168, 510, 000 

a, 064, 000) (650, 249,600) 


2,656,000 69,640, 568, 000 
2, 718, 785, 000 2, 504, 260, 
278, 281, 318 


4, 993,428" 500 


296, 877, 318 1g 316, 534 


© 128, 829, 105,491 * —6, 370, 935, 390 
000,000 _ —1,437, 000, 000 


è 129, 043, 105,491 * —7, 807, 935, 390 


$36, 000, 000 $36, 000, 000 
* 1,000, 000,000 - = 1, 000;:000:000 #1 
4,364, 006,956 — 3, 783, 212, 766 
(82, 463, 000) (82, 766, 000) (79,999 
5, 400, 006, 956 


4,819, 212,766 


$36, 000, 000 
000, 000, 000 
4,814, 305, 334 
, 000) 


5, 850;-305, 334 


$36, 000, 000 
3 1, 000, 000, 000 

4, 459, 669, PH 4,3 —$46i, 947, 690 

(80, 230, 000) 230, 000) (£231; 000) 


5, 495, 669, 644 5, 388, 357, 644 —461, 947,690 


Cumulative totals. 140, 544, 902, 570 


t In round amounts, the revised ys Ah hort aon fiscal 1970 tentatively estimated total new 
budget (obligational) authority for 1970 at $219, 000,000 gross ($205,900,000,000 net of certain 
offsets made for bagest summary purposes sing of which about $80,700, 600, 000 would become 
available, through so-called permanent authorizations, without further action by Congress, and 
about $1 138,900,000,000 would require ‘‘current’’ action by Congress (mosth By e appropriation 

. Also’ the’ April rer hey ae ae Budget contemplates budget requests for advance fiscal 197] 


in 4 items totalin 
Si, 75, 600, 1600 f for Appalachian highway program for 1970 and $175,000,000 
ct provided for contract authority in lieu of new obi- 


133, 235, 663,986. 142, 701,346,215 * 134, 802, 579,735- * 134, 431,463, 135 * —8, 269, 883,080 


4 Although a reduction in the budget estimate of $86,972,500 is reflected in the total column of 
the bill, it must be made clear that the budget estimate column to the Senate includes $1,226- 
000,000 advance funding for ESEA for 1971 ete none of the these funds were included in the 
conference agreement. Deducting the $1,226,000 from the budget estimate column gives a 
comparison for fiscal yar Hoy only and reflects the conference agreement over the budget esti- 
mates in the amount of $1,139,027, 

$ The budget estimate a to the See includes $1,226,000,000 advance funding for fiscal 
year1971 for ESEA denied by the Cong 

* includes reduction of 776, 624 in in the Cotton amendment, Section 410 of Labor-HEW 
appropriation bill, H.R. 15931. 


budget a aston of which is 


propriated later. 
p kechnically. classified in the budget as 


snjcentation of port cutee! rather than as new budget (obligational) authority. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. NEL- 
son). The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator is recognized for 3 minutes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I 
commend the majority leader for the 
speech he has made and the action which 
has been taken by the Demoeratic Policy 
Committee in demonstrating and docu- 
menting beyond any question that Con- 
gress last year and for the last 25 years 
has cut the request of whatever party 
had control of the White House. Congress 
cut the Johnson requests, the Kennedy 
requests, the Truman requests, and the 


Eisenhower requests consistently. Of 
course, last year, as the distinguished 
majority leader said, we cut the request 
by President Nixon sharply. 

However, I notice that the release by 
the Democratic Policy Committee was 
published ‘on about page 27 of the New 
York Times and back somewhere in the 
other newspapers. I noticed the Presi- 
dent’s charge received first-page head- 
line treatment in nearly every newspaper 
in the country. If one talks to well-in- 
formed Americans, including ` mahy 
Members of Congress; they say Congress 
is spending more than the President and 
and that it is the President who wants 
to hold down spending: Tt is important 
that the majority ‘leader “has’ brought 
these facts to the attention of the públic 
and we must continue to do it day after 


day until we get through to the American 
people. 

I wish to ask the Senator if it is not 
true that the first appropriation bill to 
pass Congress and go to the President 
was the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill. I am aware of that because I 
handled it. There was a cut there of 
about 22 percent or $189 million below 
the President's request. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes. I forgot to 
mention that. I am glad the Senator has 
called attention to that for the RECORD. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. On the basis of Iast 
year, when in 10 of 14 appropriation bills 
the cut’was $5.5 billion, can the Senator 
give a figure based on the largest esti- 
mate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That figure would 
be $6,370,935,390 plus $461,947,690 cut 
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out in the second supplemental request, 
plus what Congress did last year in 
making an allowance for a cut this fiscal 
year which is underway of $1,437 million. 
So the grand total is $8,269,883,080. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was so convinced 
that the Senator from Montana is cor- 
rect that we will reduce the Nixon request 
this year, that last week I said on the 
floor of the Senate that if Congress did 
not reduce President Nixon’s request I 
would personally contribute to my Re- 
publican opponent’s campaign the sum 
of $1,000 and he could have that sum out 
of my pocket to help him defeat me in 
the coming election. I thought that was 
kind of a spectacular proposal. I did not 
expect it to be a national story but I did 
not see anything at all about it in the 
newpapers. 

I do not know how we can correct the 
impression some of the American people 
have. My staff and I sat up several nights 
trying to think of some way to dramatize 
this situation. It galls me that that situ- 
ation exists after all the efforts by the 
majority leader, the minority leader, 
Democrats and Republicans, when the 
President. can go on television and call 
Congress “spendthrift” and get away 
with it. What can we do? The Senator 
has made a very well documented speech, 
There is no answer from the other side, 
although the Senator from Kansas (Mr. 
Doe) is present and he usually under- 
takes to answer almost anything Demo- 
crats say; and the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Percy), and the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN) were here. We 
cannot get the story across to the Amer- 
ican people. The public is convinced that 
Congress is spending money like a 
drunken sailor and that only the Presi- 
dent is holding back the flood waters. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized again briefly? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say, before 
I yield to my distinguished colleagues 
on the other side, that I have emphasized 
that these cuts were made by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats. There is 
nothing partisan about this. It is some- 
thing which we have done, and for which 
we are entitled to some credit. 

May I say, by the same token, that the 
President is entitled to a bit of credit 
because of the fact that he reduced ex- 
penditures last fiscal year in excess of 
$3 billion. 

So I would hope that, instead of throw- 
ing the ball back and forth, we would 
continue to work in tandem, to work to- 
gether, so that in that way we can both 
face up to our responsibilities, bring 
about the necessary reductions in ex- 
penditures and appropriations, and do so 
on the basis of a close examination of 
priorities, of balance and emphasis 
which I am happy to note the adminis- 
tration is likewise undertaking. 

I am delighted to yield now to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
PERCY). 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the distinguished majority lead- 
er’s yielding to me. 

I was astounded to find the distin- 
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guished Senator from Wisconsin com- 
plaining about not being able to get “vis- 
ability” for anything. It is just literally 
impossible for me to open any Chicago 
newspaper without reading about the 
Senator from Wisconsin. The Chicago 
Daily News is running every day a full- 
page extract of the distinguished Sen- 
ator’s book. I do not want to plug the 
book necessarily, but I think it is on the 
right track in many instances. 

I have served on several committees 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, and I found there was a 
great “visibility” about him. So when he 
says he has great difficulty getting “vis- 
ability,” I point out that he certainly 
does not take second place to anyone in 
the Senate in emphasizing the points he 
makes. I say that with admiration, be- 
cause I think many of the things he has 
had to say should have been said and 
brought to the attention of the Amer- 
ican public. 

What I would like to get “visibility” for 
is that not only is the administration 
trying to present a prudent budget, but 
it has suggested that we in the Congress 
should tap new sources of revenue, and 
that we ought to raise revenues to match 
our expenditures, and if we do not raise 
revenues to match our expenditures we 
are going to have deficits; and we all 
know that those deficits come out of the 
hide of housing. We all know that what- 
ever deficit we have rolls over the field 
of housing, because deficits require re- 
financing, which causes interest rates to 
go up, and it all comes out of the hous- 
ing field. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. When we need an increase 
of $1.3 billion in revenues, and the Pres- 
ident presents a bill to Congress to tax 
leaded gasoline, which even the oil com- 
panies say is a good bill, because this puts 
a premium on the kind of gasoline which 
is polluting the atmosphere and enables 
them to price their product more realisti- 
cally to provide a nonpolluting product, I 
do not see why the Congress cannot face 
up to its responsibility and pass that tax. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Has the President 
requested Congress to act on legislation 
containing that tax, or has he just talked 
about it? 

Mr. PERCY. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, he has requested Congress to act 
on it. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I know of no legisla- 
tion sent to the Finance Committee or 
the Ways and Means Committee re- 
questing a tax on leaded gasoline. I 
know of no legislation sent to the Post 
Office and Civil Service Committees re- 
questing an increase in first-class. post- 
age, which I think the President has sug- 
gested. So suggestions do not count. I 
assume when he sends up his budget he 
has it all figured out as to just how in- 
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come will match outgo, and that he is 
doing so on the basis of the tax situ- 
ation as it exists at the time the budget 
is sent up. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. First, with respect 
to the response the Senator from Illinois 
has made, the Senator from Illinois did 
not answer at all the statement that 
Congress has cut appropriations. The 
Senator from Illinois merely made some 
response about the publicity the Senator 
from Wisconsin is getting from a Chicago 
newspaper which is serializing his book 
“Report From Wasteland.” 

That is the first point. Second, he says 
we ought to raise taxes. The President is 
not emphasizing that very much. He is 
wisely, from a political standpoint, put- 
ting his stress on Congress cutting down 
spending. 

Is the Senator from Illinois in agree- 
ment that Congress is reducing spend- 
ing, that we have cut down this and 
previous administration's requests, and 
that we have a record of reducing the 
President’s requests? Does he agree with 
that record? 

Mr. PERCY. I feel, if we set the record 
straight, that this administration has 
done more to cut expenditures of the 
very kind the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin has been emphasizing, and 
after all these years this is the only 
administration I haye had experience 
with that has done so. Certainly, the 
whole idea of moving our capability from 
a 242-war capability to a 1%4-war capa- 
bility has enabled it to work toward a 
reduction in our Armed Forces of about 
750,000 men. That means a cut of ap- 
proximately $10 billion to $12 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I made a speech on 
Friday on this very point. I said the 
administration has stated that it has 
changed its policy from a 244-war capa- 
bility to a 144-war capability, but that 
there is nothing in the budget which 
reflected this. Any reduction in the 
Defense budget is as a result of the 
reduction of activities in Vietnam, for 
which President Nixon deserves a great 
deal of credit. But he did not put into 
effect the assumption that he is operat- 
ing on the basis of one war instead of 
two wars. He is still approaching it on a 
two-war basis as far as strategic and 
tactical forces are concerned. 

Mr. PERCY. Does the Senator deny 
that the Nixon administration has again 
reduced American troops in Europe by 
another 10,000 troops, plus their de- 
pendents? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is from 320,000 
to 310,000 troops? 

Mr. PERCY. No; that is about 300,000, 
and it is the lowest number we have had 
there in 25 years. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a 2- or 3- 
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percent cut. It is not a cut that accom- 
modates itself to a big change in policy. 

Mr. PERCY. Would the Senator care 
to report on cuts that have been made 
in military installations in Wisconsin, be- 
cause I can testify to cuts made in the 
State of Illinois, cuts we must absorb 
provided we are taking our fair share. 
This administration has more courage 
than any previous administration had in 
my experience in cutting back in some 
300 congressional districts, many of 
which military installations had been 
kept there by sheer force of some con- 
gressman who said, “Cut every place but 
you cannot cut in my congressional dis- 
trict.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As far as Wisconsin 
is concerned, we have almost no military 
installations. We lost Truax Field in 
Madison under Secretary McNamara. 
However, the city council in Madison 
passed a resolution praising Mr. Mc- 
Namara for cutting out that military in- 
stallation. They did that although it 
meant a cut in payrolls in Madison, 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, who has 
the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Illinois has the floor. 

Mr. PERCY. I want to yield to the Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois still has not answered the ques- 
tion. The statement made by the Sena- 
ator from Montana is that Congress has 
been cutting appropriations below Presi- 
dent Nixon’s requests, as it has every 
President’s requests. This point has not 
been answered by the Senator from Il- 
linois. All he has talked about is bases 
in Illinois and bases in Wisconsin. No 
Senator has been able to document the 
serious charge made by President Nixon, 
against the Congress and it is a serious 
charge. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. The distinguished Sena- 
ator from Wisconsin knows full well that 
the Nixon administration has presented 
a tight, tough budget. He knows also that 
this administration has done more to re- 
duce the proportion of that total budget 
absorbed by the military, and to increase 
the proportion for humanitarian pro- 
grams, than many administrations in the 
past. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. This is not a tight 
budget for the military, for space, or for 
the SST. 

Mr. PERCY. So this administration 
has submitted a tough budget, prudently 
conceived, that is putting a realistic ceil- 
ing on the limit on spending; and in ad- 
dition to that, the administration 
knows—and the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin knows—that on this 
floor, in night sessions and days sessions, 
we have added hundreds of millions of 
dollars to bill after bill, beyond what the 
administration has asked for. In addi- 
tion, we have refused to come up with 
the added revenue that the administra- 
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tion has asked for in the form of a leaded 
gasoline tax, accelerated estate and in- 
heritance taxes, and other revenue meas- 
ures that the administration has intro- 
duced, including its urgent request that 
if we are going to raise payrolls and 
raise wages in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, we increase first-class postage, 
second-class postage, and third-class 
postage; and these are politically difficult 
recommendations to make. 

They have asked for an increase of 
3344 percent in third-class postage and 
50 percent in second class. These are 
concrete steps this administration has 
taken to attain a fiscally sound policy, 
and we are helping defeat that fiscally 
sound policy on the floor of the Senate 
practically every time we get an appro- 
priation bill before us. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Arizona. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. To back up what 
the Senator from Illinois has been say- 
ing, I do not think it is incumbent upon 
the Republicans to defend the charge 
the President has made. I do not think 
that the Democrats can make any case 
at all to the contrary. In fact, I think 
the great increase in the food stamp pro- 
gram, the great increase in HEW—in 
fact, almost every domestic bill we have 
had this year has been upped on the 
floor of the Senate. 

I should like to add a couple of items 
as to what the present administration 
is doing in the general field of defense. 
I do not happen to agree with it all, but 
almost 200 ships will be taken out of 
the fleet this year, greatly reducing the 
Navy’s strength. We have greatly 
reduced the total “buy” of the F-111, 
consequently reducing the number of 
Squadrons. We have reduced the “buy” 
of the C-5A. In fact, $7 billion will be 
taken out of the defense budget this 
year. In addition to that, the subcom- 
mittees and the full Committee on 
Armed Services of the Senate have made 
further reductions. 

So I think the President is correct in 
accusing not only the Democrats during 
this administration, but the Democrats 
prior to this administration, for the 
troubles we have. 

Contrary to what the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin has said, the 
Vietnam war is not the cause of inflation. 
The inflation was caused by unnecessary 
domestic spending during the Kennedy 
and Johnson years, and we are now 
catching up with it. I intend to address 
myself at greater length to that subject 
sometime in the near future, but I thank 
the Senator from Illinois for his observa- 
tions, which I think are eminently cor- 
rect. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, while I 
hasten to state that I would hate to 
ever get partisanship into a colloquy on 
the floor of the United States Senate, 
but to point out a factual point, it is the 
$60 billion of deficit financing that we 
had in, particularly the latter years of 
the Johnson administration, which 
caused the present inflationary problems 
we are facing. 


President, 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with that. 
The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PERCY. The witnesses before the 
Joint Economic Committee and the 
Banking and Currency Committee, 
whether they be Democrat or Republi- 
can, have testified that when you run a 
deficit of $25 billion in 1 year, and re- 
fuse to face the fact that you have a 
war going on that needs to have the 
public taxed to pay for it, and you think 
you can have guns and butter at the 
same time, someone is going to have to 
pay for it some day. Unfortunately, the 
burden falls on the Nixon administra- 
tion to balance the budget, to stop in- 
flation, and to grind down the war. If 
those are partisan remarks, so be it, but 
they are factual, and I daresay the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin would not attempt 
to refute them. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, may 
I be recognized? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, May I say to the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois that 
in the process of making what was a 
beautifully irrelevant speech he and 
the Senator from Arizona have made 
some statements with which I think we 
can all agree. His last statement is cer- 
tainly correct. The Johnson administra- 
tion did have a series of large budget 
deficits. Certainly at least the one of 
fiscal 1968 or fiscal 1969, a $25 billion 
deficit at a time of high interest and 
inflation, was I think a great mistake. 

I would also agree with the Senator 
from Illinois that Congress has increased 
some of the budget requests made by 
the administration. 

But, this has little or nothing to do 
with the point. 

The argument made by the Senator 
from Montana is that overall, when you 
consider all of the appropriation expendi- 
tures overall, domestic spending, general 
spending, and so forth, Congress cut 
President Nixon’s budget last year by 
$6.3 billion, according to the latest figures 
I have here, and that has not been chal- 
lenged by the Senator from Illinois. 

Congress cut every Eisenhower budget, 
every Kennedy budget, every Johnson 
budget, and I say that this year, if Con- 
gress does not cut President Nixon's bud- 
get, I will contribute $1,000 to my op- 
ponent’s campaign. 

If the Senator from Illinois, the Sena- 
tor from Arizona, the Senator from 
Kansas, or perhaps the Vice President, 
would wish to make a similar offer that 
if Congress does not cut the President’s 
budget, the administration will contribute 
something to me, I would be happy to 
accept it. 

Maybe if the President cannot cut 
spending below the Congress, the Vice 
President will run with me from my 
house to the office some morning, a mat- 
ter of 5 miles. He is quite an athlete, a 
noted golf and tennis player, but he has 
not demonstrated his running ability. 
Maybe that would be a satisfactory re- 
turn to me for my willingness if Congress 
fails to cut Nixon spending to contribute 
$1,000 to my opponent’s campaign. 
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At any rate, I have not heard any of 
the able Republican Senators say they 
believe Congress will not cut below Presi- 
dent Nixon this year. Will the Senators 
surrender on that point? 

Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, we all want 
to respond to the Senator. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator agree to play golf with Mr. 
AGNEW? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will even do that. 
I will even do it without a helmet, I am 
so sure that Congress is going to go be- 
low the budget. 

Mr. DOLE. That is the point I am 
making. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is the acid test, 
I think. If nothing else demonstrates my 
sincerity, that ought to do it. 

Mr. DOLE. The Senator from Wiscon- 
sin is certain he has a sure thing; and, 
he says, we have cut every President’s 
budget. So I hope that is not his final 
offer. Also, there was a front page story 
about the charges made by the Dem- 
ocrats, that they are not spendthrifts, re- 
cently published by a newspaper in my 
State. I have read it very carefully—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is that a weekly 
newspaper, or a daily? 

Mr. DOLE. It is a daily, which I read 
from cover to cover. Almost every day 
the Senator’s name is in it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, it 
must be a great paper. I think its editor 
should be cited. 

Mr. DOLE. But I want to say to the 
Senator from Wisconsin, as the Senator 
from Arizona has said, it is not neces- 
sary to document the charges made by 
President Nixon. We all recognize there 
have been cuts—and bipartisan cuts. 
There have also been increases in many 
programs. They have not generally been 
bipartisan. These are the areas we will 
call attention to sometime later ‘this 
week on the Senate fioor. 


HENRY JACKSON: A STATESMAN OF 
UNCOMMON QUALITY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the July 
issue of Reader’s Digest contains a 
highly complimentary, and well-deserved 
tribute to one of our colleagues and. to 
his senatorial record: the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington State. 

The article in the Reader’s Digest, 
written by Ralph Kinney Bennett, is 
entitled “Henry Jackson: ‘A Statesman 
of Uncommon Quality’.” 

The article briefly reviews the back- 
ground, accomplishments and life of a 
man whom the President himself char- 
acterizes as an American of great credit 
not only to his party but, more impor- 
tant, to his country. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed inthe RECORD: 

There being no objection; the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

HENRY JACKSON: A STATESMAN OF UNCOM- 
MON QUALITY 
(By Ralph Kinney Bennett) 

The afternoon session of July 17, 1969, was 

one of the most extraordinary in the history 
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of the U.S. Senate. The galleries were empty. 
Only Senators (95 of them) and a handful of 
Senate officers sworn to secrecy were in the 
chamber, - The- controversy over President 
Richard Nixon’s anti-ballistic-missile (ABM) 
system had reached its denouement. Senators 
opposing the ABM had called for the secret 
session in order to display a classified Pen- 
tagon chart which profiled a potential 
Soyiet-American missile exchange. If the 
public could ‘see this chart, opponents 
boasted, it would “overwhelmingly” oppose 
the ABM. 

Clustered around’ the chart, the Senators 
listened quietly as the anti-ABM position was 
spelled out: ABM's complex of missiles and 
ultrasophisticated radars would not work as 
a system; one of the radars was too expensive 
and too vulnerable to attack; and, ultimately, 
the whole system could be smothered if 
enough intercontinental ballistic missiles 
(ICBMs) were fired at it. It appeared that the 
opponents of ABM were going to carry the 
day. 

Meanwhile, Sen. Henry M. Jackson had 
walked into the chamber, carrying penciled 
notes and a black looseleaf notebook, tab-in- 
dexed to the top-secret material it contained. 
The stocky Democrat from Everett, Wash., 
was about to put his reputation for percep- 
tive thinking on national defense, nuclear 
warfare and Soviet-American confrontation 
to the test. For most of the 48 hours preced- 
ing this secret debate, Jackson had briefed 
himself. intently on the bewildering intri- 
cacies Of missile and anti-missile strategy. 
Now he rose to address his colleagues in his 
rich’ baritone voice: “I think the sensible 
thing to do is to follow through on the 
chart.” He proceeded to do so, disposing of 
the faulty arguments that had been based 
upon it ABM would work, he declared. It 
would strengthen the President's hand in 
arms-control. talks with the Russians, It 
would not be easily overcome by Soviet mis- 
Siles, since it could be adapted to meet con- 
siderable increases in the Soviet missile ar- 
senal. 

The Senator spoke firmly, pausing fre- 
quently to answer questions. Some opposi- 
tion Senators remarked that Jackson. was 
countering their argument with informa- 
tion on the Soviet offensive-missile buildup 
that they did not have. 

“There is nothing mysterious about the in- 
telligence information I got,” he answered. 
“It is available to every Senator.” 

Smarting opponents said they would call 
another secret session to refute Jackson’s re- 
marks, But they did not and two weeks later 
ABM passed the Senate by-a single vote, and 
Was soundly backed in the House. “Jackson's 
speech was clearly the turning point,” said 
Sen. Robert Packwood (R., Ore.). 
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It was a victory for the White House, and 
the general in the field was a Democrat who, 
as one of his home-state newspapers pointed 
out, “did it against what appeared to be his 
own best political interests,” thus proving 
himself to be “a statesman of uncommon 
quality.” 

Such an accolade embarrasses 58-year-old 
“Scoop” Jackson (the nickname, from a car- 
toon character, has stuck since he was four 
years old). But, as one of the most powerful 
members of the Senate, he has risen above 
partisanship many times to advocate a sen- 
sible American defense posture. 

Once described by a newsman as “a fair- 
minded, clean-cut Jimmy Stewart type, who 
speaks his mind but is never doctrinaire,” 
Jackson also has an enviable, record in an- 
other area of vital national interest—con- 
servation and the environment. His creden- 
tials date back through a score of bills, in- 
cluding sponsorship of the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund, the National Scenic 
Rivers Act and the Redwoods National Park 
Act. “There aren’t too many U.S. Senators 
beloved by both the Audubon Society and 
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Pentagon colonels,” notes Government Ezt- 
ecutive magazine. 

Jackson shuns labels and tries to take a 
realistic-approach to each issue as it arises. 
After the signing of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty in August 1963, for instance, Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy urged swift Senate 
ratification. Kennedy knew that “Scoop,” the 
fellow he played softball with when they 
were bachelors in Georgetown, would sway 
votes if he approved it. But Jackson insisted 
that safeguards accompany the treaty: con- 
tinued underground testing, maintenance of 
mnuclear-weapons research, improvement of 
test-detection methods, and the ability to 
resume testing quickly in the event of a 
Soviet violation, “Fresh in my mind,” he 
said, “was the sudden breaking of the nu- 
clear-testing moratorium by the Soviets two 
years before.” 

The Kennedy people didn’t want to rock 
the treaty boat, Jackson insisted. Finally, the 
safeguards he demanded were agreed upon, 
and on September 24 the treaty was ratified 
by a margin of 14 votes. The Associated Press 
reported: “Jackson’s remoyal of himself from 
the doubtful list enhanced the chances for 
ratification of the pact by a substantial mar- 
gin above the necessary two-thirds majority.” 
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Jackson was a freshman Senator when he 
first gave notice that he would play an ac- 
tive role in defense matters. At Kwajalein Is- 
land in the Pacific during some 1952 atomic 
tests, he met an “unconventional, ascetic- 
looking Navy captain” named Hyman Rick- 
over. 

When he learned later that this outspoken 
and brilliant man had been denied. promo- 
tion twice, partly because of his “crazy” ideas 
about atomic submarines, Jackson spoke up 
in the Senate Armed Services Committee: 
“There is something wrong with the Navy’s 
thinking and its promotion system if a man 
like this is passed over.” Jackson won his 
fight. Rickover was promoted, and went on to 
help make the nuclear submarine a major 
part of our defense system. 

In 1955, disturbed by the then half-hearted 
American ICBM program, Jackson worried 
that the Russians “would make a quantum 
jump and come up with a rocket delivery 
vehicle.” He urged that our ICBM develop- 
ment be put on a wartime basis. 

Prevailing on Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D., 
N.M.) to join him, he drafted a letter to 
President Eisenhower, promoting him to 
undertake a full-scale briefing on the mat- 
ter for the first time. Two years later, in 
1957, the Russians surprised the world with 
the powerful rocket that launched Sputnik. 
Colleagues then began listening more closely 
to. Senator Jackson, and American ICBM ef- 
forts were greatly accelerated. 

The man who had been Vice President at 
the time of the missile letter later paid high 
praise to the man who had been so far- 
sighted. In 1968, President Nixon asked Jack- 
son to be his Secreary of Defense. Jackson 
declined, for reasons that have remained a 
confidence between him and the President. 

KREMLIN PULSE-TAKER 

Senate liberals, familiar with Jackson’s 
long voting record for civil rights, Medicare 
and other progressive measures, often find 
his energetic advocacy of military prepared- 
ness and wariness of communism discon- 
certing. Jackson, on the other hand, feels 
that some of his fellow Senators are overly 
sanguine or badly informed on the commu- 
nist threat. “They said the ice was breaking 
in Eastern Europe; then Russian troops 
marched into Czechoslovakia.” (Jackson pre- 
dicted this invasion months before it hap- 
pened.) “They said Vietnam was a civil war, 
then found out about all those North Viet- 
namese troops in Laos and Cambodia. Now 
that doesn’t sound much like a civil war, does 
it?” In fact, he wrote an article for the 
Seattle Times years ago, in which he fore- 
saw the movement of North Vietnamese 
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troops into Laos and a reaction of Cambodia 
away from threatening communists. “It’s not 
clairvoyance," Jackson comments. “It’s just 
making a judgment from available. intelli- 
gence.” 

In four books, many speeches and articles, * 
he has taken the erratic pulse of the Krem- 
lin, His National Security Subcommittee has 
generated 9 continuing flow of scholarly, di- 
rect reports on such subjects as the char- 
acter of Soviet leadership, the ominous 
Brezhnev doctrine of Soviet intervention, and 
Soviet and Communist Chinese methods of 
“negotiation.” The Vancouver, Wash., Colum- 
bian, a newspaper which has differed with 
Jackson on many issues, notes: “However 
much one may disagree with the Senator on 
military-foreign matters, one must admit 
that he backs his arguments with facts and 
logic.” 

MUTUAL RESPECT 

In a state noted for its ticket-splitting and 
independent voters, Jackson has a perfect 
election record. Descendant of a pioneer 
Washington family of Norwegian ancestry, he 
was elected prosecutor of Snohomish County 
at age 26, just three years out of University 
of Washington Law School. Elected to Con- 
gress in 1940, he spent six terms in the House, 
and was elected to the Senate in 1952, de- 
feating an incumbent Republican despite 
that year's Eisenhower landslide. Elected 
again in 1958, by 319,000 votes, he topped 
that margin in 1964 with a 538,000-vote 
plurality. 

The secret of his popularity? “The people 
respect him,” says Stanley Golub, a Seattle 
businessman and one of Jackson’s closest 
friends. “And they know it's a mutual respect. 
He cares about people.” 

Jackson starts his work day at about 6:30 
a.m. with an hour and a half of reading the 
paper work he brought home with him the 
previous evening. Then he battles rush-hour 
traffic on the way to the Capitol in his bat- 
tered white 1961 Chevrolet for a morning 
of committee meetings. As chairman of the 
Atomic Weapons Subcommittee of the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, he listens to a 
secret briefing on nuclear-warhead develop- 
ment. Later, at the Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee, which he chairs, he dis- 
cusses Alaskan native land claims with an 
aide, then sits down to hearings on his Na- 
tional Land Use Policy bill, which would 
establish a system of priorities for the use 
of our most valuable and limited resource. 

After the hearings, Jackson asks about one 
of the girls on his staff who is ill. “Does she 
need ‘anything? Is somebody going to stop 
by and see her?” Then he meets with some 
lumbermen about a conservation bill that 
they fear will hurt the logging business, one 
of the biggest in his state: They know he talks 
tough. During the controversy over his pro- 
posal to create a national park in the heavily 
forested North Cascades Mountains, he told 
a gathering of lumbermen: “It is a mistake 
for anyone in the forest industry to retreat 
to a position of adamant opposition to all 
proposals to preserve part of our national 
heritage.” Yet he has also been blunt about 
what he considers conservationsts’ sometimes 
knee-jerk reactions: “Every time a tree is 
cut, a mineral mined, a dam constructed or 
a road built, the public interest is not being 
attacked.” 

THIRTY-POUND OFFICE 

When he travels to his home state, Sen- 
ator Jackson carries his “ofice” in a blue- 
canvas satchel bulging with about 30 pounds 
of notes and documents. The plane trip is a 
time to catch up on extra reading or to go 
over prospective legislation, speeches and 
committee reports. He makes notes with 
thick black lead pencils which always seem 
to disappear and show up later in the hands 
of two eager artists—his seven-year-old 
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daughter, Anna Marie, and his four-year-old 
son, Peter. (Jackson’s nameé-in Washington, 
D.C., society pages usually had “eligible 
bachelor” appended to it until 1961, when 
he married Helen E, Hardin, a beautiful 
woman with a graciously candid sense of 
humor.) 

But moments with wife and children are 
relatively rare in the life of a man. whose 
solid reputation as a lawmaker is based on 
action, He is not a legislative dilettante who 
quickly tires of a bill and lets his staff see it 
through. Jackson’s push for his National En- 
vironmental Policy Act (which requires, ey- 
ery government and commercial endeavor to 
be approached in light of its possible conse- 
quences to the already tortured environ- 
ment), for example, involved three years of 
almost daily personal work, All the while, 
he fought head-to-head battles with lobby- 
ists from the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Corps of Engineers and other federal agen- 
cies and industrial interests. 

“You can’t say to people you'll move your 
plant to another town if they don’t like 
the smoke, because today the other town 
won't have you,” he told business representa- 
tives. “You've got to deal with the problem.” 
When the House began gutting his bill, he 
got on the phone to Rep. John Dingell (D., 
Mich.), its floor manager. “I don’t know how 
he did it,” says Bill Van Ness, special counsel 
for the Senate Interlor Committee, “but the 
bill came through with Just about all Jack- 
son wanted. He’s a fighter.” 

When the Veterans of Foreign Wars held 
their convention in the nation’s capital early 
this year, they presented Jackson with their 
Congressional Award. President Nixon had 
come to the award dinner to deliver an ad- 
dress, but he also took the time to deliver 
a tribute to the Senator. Said the President: 
Henry Jackson is “a man who in his public 
life has spoken not as a partisan but as an 
American, a man who is a great credit not 
only to his party but, more important, to 
the United States of America,” 


AMERICAN PRISONERS IN 
NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, over 1,400 
American men are still held prisoners of 
war by the North Vietnamese, under 
conditions that violate the Geneva Con- 
vention. 

While it is perhaps true, as Seneca 
said, that the sun also shines on the 
wicked, this particular North Vietnamese 
policy casts a shadow on the very tenets 
of civilization itself. Surely all civilized 
men, of whatever nationality, look upon 
this policy of the North Vietnamese 
with nothing but contempt and revul- 
sion. 


POLICE-COMMUNITY RELATIONS 
IN CHICAGO 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, last week 
in Chicago I attended the funeral sery- 
ice of Sgt. James Severin, a police offi- 
cer who had served with great distinction 
on the Chicago police force. I met with 
his family, and attended the funeral 
with the wonderful family of Patrolman 
Anthony Rizzato, who was buried the 
next day, his wife, Rose, daughter, Rosa, 
son, Anothony, brother, Nick—also a 
patrolman—and his wife. 

These two fine men were shot in the 
back as they walked in an open field 
near a public housing project, the Ca- 
brini-Green public housing project. 

I should like to make several com- 
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ments on this tragie incident in the life 
of the great city of Chicago. 

We haye tried very hard to establish 
communications between the community 
of our minorities in Chicago and the 
Chicago police. I feel certain that much 
more can be done and will be done in 
the future than has been done in the 
past. But these two men volunteered to 
serve as part of a team in a volunteer 
group. with a “walk and talk” mission 
to improve. police-community relations 
in the area. They were shot by men who 
occupied an empty apartment in the 
public housing project. Our public hous- 
ing projects throughout the country have 
become areas of very high incidence of 
crime. The people who live in these pub- 
lic housing projects live in fear. 

Iam.delighted that the measure passed 
by the Senate and the: House, which 
came out of our respective Banking and 
Currency Committees, contains a provi- 
sion—which I strongly supported— 
which made it illegal ever again for 
public funds to be used for the construc- 
tion of high-rise public housing for fam- 
ilies with children. This type of housing 
provides too heavily concentrated, dense 
populations for families with children. 
For 30 years we have been trying to solve 
a housing problem on one side and creat- 
ing a whole series of social problems on 
the other side. We are making changes, 
and we are making changes to try to 
better understand the nature of our law- 
enforcement problems in the high den- 
sity areas of our urban communities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. I ask unanimous consent 
that.I may proceed for 2 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator may 
have 5 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so.ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent’ to have printed in the 
Recorp two editorials published in the 
Chicago Tribune of July 21, 1970, one en- 
titled “Police Restraint” and the other 
entitled “The Reign of Terror in Public 
Housing.” 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLICE RESTRAINT 

The behavior of Chicago police in the in- 
vestigation and manhunt which followed the 
fatal shooting of two of their associates at 
the Cabrini-Green public housing project has 
to date been admirable. Their restraint and 
coolness are especially commendable in view 
of the proyocation offered the force. The 
victims were their own, and policemen can 
be expected to make an emotional response 
in these circumstances. But they have not. 

Three suspected snipers who gunned down 
Sgt. James Severin and Patrolman Anthony 
Rizzato with shots in the back as they walked 
in an open field near the project are in cus- 
tody. A fourth surrendered yesterday. The 
shots were fired from windows of an unoccu- 
pied fiat in Cabrini-Green, The two dead offi- 
cers had volunteered for a “walk and talk” 
mission to improve police-community rela- 
tions in the area. 

Moreover, police who retrieved the bodies 
of the two policemen were themselves the 
targets of sniper fire from the project. That, 
too, could have contributed to tension, but 
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the police reacted with the highest standard 
of professionalism. 

Especially encouraging was the cooperation 
they received from law-abiding residents of 
the housing project, who live in fear under 
the threat of intimidation by criminals. 
Police Supt. James B. Conlisk paid tribute 
to these responsible citizens, more than 100 
of whom called or gave information. They 
have no more use for gang members and 
assassins than anybody else. Conlisk also 
made this appeal: 

“Tt is time for the people of this com- 
munity to rise up and erase this cancer that 
is eating at the very heart of this country. 
This is a prime example to get them to come 
forward and exert pressure to cast out those 
who are responsible for these dastardly mur- 
ders.” 

Despite the crime at Cabrini-Green, the 
superintendent plans to continue the walk- 
ing missions to communicate with the pre- 
dominantly black citizens of the area and to 
persuade them that the police are on their 
side and only are interested in eradicating 
anti-social elements which prey upon them. 

We feel that it is especially commendable 
that black policemen cooperated with the 
Rev. Jesse Jackson, national director of Op- 
eration Breadbasket, in seeking peaceful sur- 
render of the only suspect still at large, and 
this was achieved with his surrender yester- 
day. It. was their desire to avert more vio- 
lence. We agree with the Rev. Mr. Jackson 
that the suspected killers are entitled to law- 
ful processes of justice and that “trial in the 
streets” is by all means to be abhorred. 

So far police conduct in the wake of an 
atrocity against brother officers has been a 
model of restraint. This example of respon- 
sible police work can contribute greatly to 
confidence between the police and the black 
community, 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN PUBLIC HOUSING 


The murder of two policemen by snipers 
firing from Cabrini-Green housing project 
raises grave questions about the operations 
of these gigantic welfare institutions. More 
than 300 apartments at this project are 
vacant because people are afraid to live 
there. Similar conditions prevail at some 
other buildings of the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority. Shootings, robberies, rapes and van- 
dalism are so commonplace that the build- 
ings evidently are controlled not by the 
authority but by criminal gangs. 

The CHA already has spent millions to hire 
private guards of its properties, but Charles 
R. Swibel, chairman of the authority, says 
he is going to Washington to ask for a 
$7 million grant to enlarge his security force. 
It would be better if Congress and the fed- 
eral executive department took a new look 
at the basic idea of public housing and its 
results in the last 30 years. 

The only good excuse for public housing 
was to take care of families displaced by 
public improvements. Perhaps there was a 
further excuse in the years when thousands 
of families fied to northern cities as they 
were displaced from farms of the south. 

Now, however, the highway building and 
other public improvement programs have 
diminished and the migration from the 
south has slowed. There has been little or 
no population growth in the core cities of 
metropolitan areas in the last 10 years. 

Is there any good reason, therefore, for 
worsening social conditions among the resi- 
dents of subsidized housing projects in the 
the cities? A majority of those residents 
want to live in peace with their neighbors. 
Many of them are ambitious, eager to help 
their children raise their standard of living. 

For the sake of all the ambitious, self-re- 
specting families, the housing authority 
ought toeject troublemakers and those who 
are unwilling to observe the decencies of a 
civilized society. Such a move would make 
much more sense than hiring more guards 
to protect the innocent from the criminals. 
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It is now clear that it was a mistake to 
build huge concentrations of multistory pub- 
lic housing. It has also been demonstrated 
that it is not buildings that make slums, 
but people. To a large extent the public 
housing program has been subsidizing the 
slum makers and penalizing the most de- 
serving families by setting income limits. 

A thoro reexamination of the whole pro- 
gram is long overdue. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Terror at Cabrini-Green,” published in 
the Chicago Daily News of July 20, and 
a thoughtful article written by the col- 
umnist Mike Royko, entitled “A Shovel- 
ful of Bad Thinking,” published on the 
Same day in the same newspaper. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


TERROR AT CABRINI-GREEN 


There is savagery loose in Chicago—no 
milder word can describe what happened Fri- 
day at the Cabrini-Green Homes. And yet the 
community must keep this tragic happening 
in perspective. 

This is not, first, a matter of black against 
white, and this is true even though the snip- 
ers who killed Officer’ Anthony Rizzato and 
Sgt. James Severin were presumably black, 

It remains true in the fact of the bitterly 
ironic fact that the two officers were at the 
homes on a mission designed to improve rela- 
tions between the police department and the 
Cabrini-Green neighborhood, the scene of so 
much violence and street-gang terror. 

Our reporters relate that the Cabrini- 
Green families, themselves, were stunned and 
horrified and gave police every co-operation 
in the search for the snipers. And this is logi- 
cal. Through the years these families have 
been the main victims of the savagery 
wrought by a handful of terrorists. 

So rather than being taken as evidence of 
a widening gap between the races, this trag- 
edy should serve as a shocking reminder of 
the problems the races share. 

The roots of the problem run deep—in 
young people so alienated that they live in 
another world, a jungle where they lead their 
own violent existence under their own primi- 
tive laws, at constant war with the society 
they despise. On the South and West sides 
of Chicago, these alienated youths are 
mainly black. And because blacks are handy— 
and individually defenseless—most of the 
victims ate black, though the maiming or 
killing of a white policeman has become some 
special badge of prowess. 

The Chicago Police Department has in- 
curred a frightful toll of casualties in trying 
to protect the community, and especially the 
black community, against these Savages. Its 
job has been harder because the black com- 
munity has both distrusted the police and 
feared the retribution of the gangs. 

Now the reasons for co-operation have once 
more been made shockingly clear. There can 
be no safety here for anyone so long as the 
predators can rely upoh the community’s 
fearful acquiescence. There is a long road 
ahead at best; if blacks and whites do not 
work together, it will have no end. 


A SHOVELFUL OF BAD THINKING 
(By Mike Royko) 
Richard J. Daley had been mayor only 
two days when he stood on a vast stretch of 


empty city land, holding a silver-painted 
shovel in his hand. 


“This is my first official act as mayor of 
Chicago,” he told the hundreds of people 
who stood there with him. “Let's do more 
and more of these fine things for the people 
of the city.” 
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Then he thrust the shovel into the ground 
and turned the first clods of dirt, while 
the cheers of the people rolled across the 
emptiness. 

It seemed like a fine thing for the people, 
as he put it, at the time of the ceremonial 
ground-breaking, April 22, 1955. 

The old slum buildings that once covered 
the land had been bulldozed and the city 
would put up high-rise public housing proj- 
ects and fill them with poor families. 

Some people warned against it, saying that 
cramming thousands of poor families into 
20-story buildings was dangerous. Some day, 
they warned, the high-rises would be far 
more evil than the rickety slums they re- 
placed. 

But the high-rises were the most practi- 
cal “land use,” which was another way of 
Saying that going up was the best way to 
put the most blacks into the smallest space. 
That way, they wouldn't be spilling out of 
their black part of town. 

So last Friday, two policemen lay dead 
near the spot on which the mayor had stood 
15 years earlier, so full of optimism that 
the Cabrini-Green project and others like 
it were the answer to the black housing prob- 
lem. 

Where he had broken the ground, other 
policemen were hugging the ground while 
gunfire whined down at them from the bee- 
hive buildings. Others crouched or leaned 
across their squad cars, scanning the win- 
dows of the high-rises through the telescopes 
on their rifles. 

For some, it wasn’t a new experience. The 
sound of sniper fire has become as familiar 
in Cabrini-Green as the roar of the jets in 
the suburbs. 

There have been times when bullets, and 
hand-thrown objects, rained down from the 
apartments, for days on end. During a riot, 
a fireman described being between the sky- 
scraper slums as something like “standing in 
a waterfall of bottles.” 

It’s even more dangerous inside than out- 
side, where there is at least space to run. 
Riding the elevators in the buildings may 
be the most dangerous form of transporta- 
tion in this city. “I'd rather drive without 
brakes on the Dan Ryan,” said a black man 
who lived there until he could find a flat in 
a conventional slum. Police have been 
trapped in stalled elevators and fire-bombed 
from above. Tenants have been murdered, 
raped and robbed on them. 

But the tenants ride them, because that’s 
the only way, besides the stairs, to get 
“home.” Anyway, the stairs aren't much 
safer, and it’s not easy to climb 5, 10 or 15 
flights every day. 

Besides the people who live in the project, 
the police are the only real experts on Ca- 
brini-Green, because they are the only out- 
siders who go in there regularly. The minds 
that conceived the place, built it, filled it, 
now turn to the police to tend it. 

And so the police have become the only link 
between the rest of society and the people 
who live in the nightmare world of noise, 
heat, crowding, violence, poverty and igno- 
rance. 

They are expected, somehow, to keep under 
control something that is inevitably explosive 
as a nuclear reaction. 

That’s why the two uniformed men were 
walking there, in the open, a couple of blue 
targets on a baseball field, strolling where 
thousands of eyes could see them from the 
high buildings. 

Neither of them—Sgt. James Severin and 
Patrolman Anthony Rizzato—were even po- 
lHcemen when the ground was broken for the 
project. Neither of them had anything to 
do with creating the project. 

More important, neither could do anything 
about it. 

They can't offer jobs or training to black 
youths, because they don’t represent the big 
all-white trade unions. They can’t offer a way 
out of the project, because they are not part 
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of the real estate power structure that con- 
trols the city’s housing patterns for its own 
profits, 

All they could do is gutsily walk around, 
try to make friends and persuade people 
that a white man in a uniform is not neces- 
sarily an enemy or an oppressor, By now, 
everyone has read that both men volunteered 
for it because they had social consciences. 
My best friend grew up with Severin and said 
that even in grammar school “he was the kind 
of kid who wanted to help people: He thought 
being a cop was the way to do it.” 

But they didn’t belong there. It was a nice 
idea, but, as Rizzato’s brother, also a police- 
man, said: “Look what it got him.” The 
brother is right. In this stage of the urban 
war we are in, it’s asking too much for a 
policeman to play good-will ambassador for 
society, at least in any situation where he 
doesn't have an even chance. 

They could be two of the most decent 
policemen in the city, as they apparently 
were, and they would still be nothing but 
a couple of white heads on blue uniforms 
to the emotionally brutalized young men of 
the high ghettos, just as the nicest black 
kid in the city couldn’t dare walk through 
Cicero or Bogan without expecting violence. 

We've come too far in the wrong direction 
to expect the Officer Friendly approach to 
work in places like Cabrini-Green, the Taylor 
Homes, or any of the towéring ghettos that 
are more heavily populated than many sub- 
urbs. When they were built, out of ignorance 
and political cunning, we took a giant’s step 
in the wrong direction. 

Unless the people who have the power to 
make changes are willing to walk there, and 
hold out something besides their hands, men 
like Severin and Rizzato shouldn't be ex- 
pected to. 

Maybe nobody should walk there, or live 
there. Maybe just once, this bigness-crazy 
city should recognize that something is too 
big and that something smaller would be bet- 
ter, and should tear those damn places down. 

The man who breaks ground for that kind 
of project will be looking beyond the end 
of his shoyel. 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, the death 
of these two men cannot be reversed. 
The tragedy that has been brought to 
their families cannot be relieved by any- 
thing that I might say here. 

I felt privileged to be able to be within 
the confines of these fine families for a 
day and to better understand from them 
the problems that law-enforcement of- 
ficials have in this country, particularly 
in urban areas. But what we can do is 
to dedicate ourselves to try to solve the 
problems that are brought up by these 
recurring incidents. 

On the same occasion, I visited a Jap- 
anese-American girl, Carol Yumata and 
her parents at a Chicago hospital. A few 
nights before, her throat had been slit in 
the Palmer House Hotel, and she had 
witnessed the murder of a friend of hers 
in the Palmer House. 

These incidents of crime must be 
stopped, and I dedicate myself, once 
again, as a result of having been privi- 
leged to be with these families who have 
had tragedy rained upon them, to do 
everything humanly possible to find a 
way in which we can have freedom in 
this country, freedom of the kind we 
should have—freedom from fear; not 
just the political freedom, the educa- 
tional freedom, and the vocational free- 
dom that were the foundations of this 
country and the reasons we were formed, 
but freedom from the fear of crime for 
all citizens, whether they be black or 
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white, young or old, whether they live in 
cities or even in rural communities. 
Crime is far too prevalent in American 
life and must be arrested. 


PURPLE MARTIN CAPITAL NEWS OF 
GRIGGSVILLE, ILL. NOTES BIG 
THICKET BATTLE; URGES SAVING 
BIG THICKET IN TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an article concerning the proposed Big 
Thicket National Park appeared in a re- 
cent issue of the Purple Martin Capital 
News of Griggsville, Ill. This publication 
is a monthly conservation paper, and the 
article on the Big Thicket shows growing 
national interest in the preservation of 
the Big Thicket. The people of America 
are becoming increasingly aware of the 
need to save this beautiful and unique 
area. 

The article, entitled “Save the Big 
Thicket,” is an excellent one. It describes 
the proposed Big Thicket National Park 
which would-be established by my bill, 
S. 4, I recommend the article to all in- 
terested conservationists. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mrs. Hazel C. 
Green, “Save the Big Thicket,” in vol- 
ume 5, No. 6, of the Purple Martin Capi- 
tal News from Griggsville, Ill., dated 
June 24, 1970, at page 9, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Save THE Bic THICKET 
(By Hazel ©. Green) 


Save The Big Thicket! For going on 60 
years now, people who recognize and are 
aware of the beauty, uniqueness, and eco- 
logical values of an area, have been trying 
to save a part of The Big Thicket of Texas. 
As Ethel Osborne Hill said Friday, June 12 
in Beaumont, Texas, at the Senate hearing 
on Senator Yarborough’s Bill S 4 to create 
a Big Thicket National Park: “I'm one of 
the members of the original Big Thicket As- 
sociation, which died off because everybody 
died but me”. (She's 92 years YOUNG). The 
present Big Thicket Association is the prime 
mover in the recent efforts to save some of 
what's left of the Big Thicket. 

Senator Ralph Yarborough of Texas intro- 
duced the first Big Thicket bill (S 4) in Oc- 
tober 1966 and each successive year since. 
The Senate hearing in Beaumont Friday, 
June 12, 1970, was the first real break- 
through we've had on our..efforts. Senator 
Alan Bible, chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Parks & Recreation held the hearing 
which was very successful. Some 35 wit- 
nesses, mostly scientists and conservationists 
who have studied the Big Thicket for many 
years were heard and many scientific papers 
were submitted for the record testifying to 
the great value of this area. Stands taken 
by them were for 100,000 acres or more of a 
chain of unique park areas and natural 
preserves (called “String of Pearls”) linked 
by environmental corriders along the areas 
streams roadways, as shown by the accom- 
panying map (not printed in Record). 

The lumber interests and Chambers of 
Commerce plugged for a stingy 35,500 acres 
of these selected areas, isolated and uncon- 
nected. These important park and ecological 
areas would soon be ruined by drainage and 
alterations by the everencroaching “‘develop- 
ment” and lumber-cutting. 

Senator Bible, who was unusually compli- 
mentary to the proponents of the larger 
park, said several significant things: 
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1. The question was not should Texas have 
a third national park, but how large should 
it be and how much should it cost. 

2. That he thinks he understands all the 
issues, and one is that it is urgent to get it 
now, and that it is important not only to 
Texas but to all of the United States. 

3. This meeting demonstrates what has 
made America the great nation that it is. 

4. He will ask the National Parks System 
to make a recommendation to the Depart- 
ment of Interior and Congress within 30 days 
after a 14-day waiting period from date of 
this hearing, for further letters and expres- 
sions from the people for the record. 

5. Senator Bible (and Senator Yarborough) 
urged all people in America to write im- 
mediately to the National Parks Service and 
their Congressmen in Washington, D.C., urg- 
ing that as much of this wilderness wonder- 
land to be preserved as possible. 

What and where is the Big Thicket? Some 
say it is more a state of mind than any well- 
defined area. In fact there are so many “de- 
fined” areas depicting the Thicket that you 
can take your choice of its exact coverage. 
Most agree that it has dwindled from a 12- 
county area of three million or more acres, 
to four counties and around 300,000 acres. 

Dr. Francis E. Abernethy of Stephen F. 
Austin State University in Nacogdoches, edits 
a fascinating book: “Tales From the Big 
Thicket.” He says there are about as many 
stories about where the Thicket is as there 
are about what is in it. “It is roped off from 
the general public by briars and ty-vines and 
by myrtle and yaupon thickets that you have 
to crawl through on your hands and knees. 
And I hope it stays that way”... “The Big 
Thicket is still thick, and its depths are still 
as mysterious and forbidding as they were 
when the first settler came to live on corn 
and sweetpotatoes, bear meat and venison. 
The little black angry bees still hive in the 
hollows, and the buck deer leave their big 
scrapes on the dim woods trails. Wild hogs 
that can rip a man from ankle to appetite 
still root for mast in the pin oak flats. 
And if you are desperate enough, here is one 
last place where you can find a hiding place 
till the trouble blows over”. 

Actually, it is an area of East Texas pre- 
dominately hardwood and pine forests; 
rivers, bayous, creeks; springs, bogs, swamps 
and seeps; of prairies, hills, and canyons, 
rocks, and sand; and such a diversity of 
plants, rare molds and mosses, and ferns, of 
other vegetation that they have never all 
been counted and identified. Wild animals 
and some not so wild; birds—land and 
water—, including the long-lost ivory-billed 
woodpecker; and people, natural and warm 
and hospitable, and from whom have come 
five of the governors of Texas. And this I 
know—it can get ahold of you and once you 
go there, you can't wait to go back. 

Here is a treasured area such as is found 
no where else in America according to the 
scientists and ecologists, being hacked up by 
lumbermen oil companies, and real estate 
promoters at the rate of 50 acres a day—the 
last 300,000 acres of it fast being destroyed, 
and a lot of it deliberately. Much of vital 
ecological, historical, and archeological im- 
portance has been lost forever, but we can 
save some of it, if we all act NOW. 

If you want to see what it is like, there 
is a colored slide show produced by the Lone 
Star Chapter of The Sierra Club. It is avail- 
able to organizations and groups free for 
nothing, if you pay the postage. You will 
need a Kodak Carousel projector, tape 
recorder, and screen. This powerful 35 mm 
film in picture and narrative, describes this 
unique biological cross roads of North Amer- 
ica; its origins, legends, history, effects of 
civilization on it, and the acute situation in 
which Big Thicket finds itself today. Write 
for the film giving two or more suitable dates 
to: Don Wigley, Bank of Texas, P.O. Box 
53270, Houston, Texas 77052. 
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SENATOR ERVIN, GALLANT DE- 
FENDER OF THE CONSTITUTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
during my 13 years in the Senate, I have 
admired the distinguished and able 
senior Senator from North Carolina (Mr, 
Ervin) for his courageous and vigorous 
leadership in defense of our constitu- 
tional liberties. I regard Senator Ervin 
as the most outstanding constitutional 
authority in Congress. 

A recent newspaper article about the 
distinguished Senator appeared in the 
Houston Chronicle. The article, by Gregg 
Herrington of the Associated Press, is 
entitled “To Thousands, Senator Ervin 
Is Last Hope Against Police State,” and is 
found in section 1, page 5, of the July 26, 
1970, issue of the Chronicle. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

To THOUSANDS, SENATOR Ervin Is Last HOPE 
AGAINST POLICE STATE 
(By Gregg Herrington) 

WASHINGTON.—Sen. Sam J. Ervin, a home- 
spun North Carolina Democrat, is attracting 
a following that stretches across the breadth 
and ideology of the country. 

The affable 73-year-old Tar Heel, whose 
foremost guide is the U.S. Constitution, is 
receiving thousands of letters from people 
who tell him he is their last remaining hope 
against a computerized police state. 

Last week, while the veteran of 16 years in 
the Senate was unsuccessfully fighting the 
District of Columbia crime bill as a document 
“as full of holes as a mangy dog is of fleas,” 
the anticomputer mail stacked up in his sub- 
committee on constitutional rights. 

Letter writers say they are alarmed over 
Army computer banks on antiwar demon- 
strators, federal snooping into library records 
to determine who is reading books on explo- 
sives, and customs agents opening, personal 
mail from overseas. 

“Freedom of the individual is one thing 
I've always fought for,” Ervin said, “And, 
yes, I’m really concerned about us losing it. 

“In the case of the District of Columbia 
crime bill,” he said, “you've got the President 
of the United States wanting to repudiate 
a law put into effect by the First Continental 
Congress—the right to bail.” 

The reference was to preventive detention, 
that part of the bill which will allow a judge 
to hold a defendant without bail if the judge 
thinks he might endanger society if freed. 

Ervin is equally contemptuous of the no- 
knock provision permitting warrant-armed 
police to break into a residence unannounced 
if there is reason to believe narcotics or other 
evidence would be destroyed if they waited 
for the occupants to answer the doorbell. 

“It’s better for a few people to get away 
with narcotics than to destroy the rights of 
all citizens,” Ervin said. “I believe a man's 
home is his castle.” 

In a Senate speech against the crime bill 
last week Ervin said with typical emphasis 
“one of the great hungers of the human 
heart has been for a place where a man 
could retreat to converse with his God and 
family without molestation.” 

Some other Ervin views; 

On pornography: Ervin believes local com- 
munity standards should dictate, not the Su- 
preme Court. 

On Vietnam: Ervin says “you shouldn’t 
go into a war unless you're going to win it. 
We could have won it long ago.” 
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On women’s liberation: Eryin said some 
feminists’ demands are “about the same as 
requiring a man to nurse his baby.” 

Anyway, he said, in his own home Mar- 
garet, his wife of 46 years, “lays down the 
law.” 


SENATOR NELSON INVESTIGATES 
DRUGS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH: Mr. President, 
& recent article concerning investiga- 
tions made by the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) into prac- 
tices of the drug industry raises some 
very serious questions about what should 
be done to protect peoples’ lives and 
livelihood. 

Senator Ne.son’s investigations dem- 
onstrate that great discrepancies exist 
when the activities of drug companies in 
this country are compared to what the 
same companies do in other countries. 
In brief, while citizens in other countries 
are more likely to be harmed by inade- 
quate warnings on their drugs, American 
citizens are more likely to be overcharged 
for the same drug. 

It was learned from these investiga- 
tions that it is not an uncommon prac- 
tice for American drugs to be marketed 
in other countries, without disclosing 
known dangers of those drugs. These 
warnings are required to be given to 
American consumers but the companies 
do not give the same warning on the 
same drugs in countries whose laws are 
less sophisticated than ours. 

Mr. President, this practice raises a 
serious question as to our responsibility 
to citizens of other nations for drugs pro- 
duced in and exported from this country 
by U.S. companies. 

The article also points out that while 
the citizens of the United States are 
better warned about their drugs, they 
often pay much higher prices for the 
same drug. 

It is obvious that the same drug pro- 
duced by the same company does not 
decrease in danger as it crosses a na- 
tional border, nor does it seem appro- 
priate that its value should change so 
radically by virtue of crossing that 
border. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr, Morton 
Mintz, entitled “Medical Safety Is Geo- 
graphic,” published in the July 12, 1970, 
issue of the Washington Post, on page C1 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

MEDICAL SAFETY Is GEOGRAPHIC 
(By Morton Mintz) 

Suppose your child has a sore throat. You 
take him to a doctor. Will the doctor pre- 
scribe a potent antibiotic that could kill the 
child? 

The answer to that question may depend 
on whether you happen to be in the United 
States or another country. 

If the physician is in practice here—and 
if he reads and heeds warnings that the 
Food and Drug Administration requires. the 
manufacturer to put in labeling and promo- 
tional materialis in the United States—he 
will not prescribe-such a medicine, 

But if he practices abroad, he may pre- 
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scribe the drug for the simple reason that 
the very same manufacturer withholds from 
foreign physicians the warnings he is forced 
to give to American physicians. 

A.drug company doctor must learn that 
“when a drug has been found too dangerous 
for use in this country, he can approve its 
use in other countries where the laws are 
less stringent and people have less protec- 
tion,” Dr. A. Dale Console, former medical 
director of E. R. Squibb & Sons, told Sen. 
Gaylord Nelson (D-Wis.) last year. 

“He must learn, when a drug has been 
found useless on one side of the Rio Grande, 
it can be sold as a panacea on the other side,” 
Dr. Console added in a letter. 


ABOUT 42 VARIETIES 


As a specific example, he cited Marsilid, a 
Roche Laboratories antidepressant. The 
DFA removed it from the American market 
in January, 1961, after reports of 53 fatal and 
193 nonfatal cases of liver damage in users. 
Drugs “with similar therapeutic usefulness, 
but with greater safety were available,” the 
agency said. 

But four years later in Mexico, Console 
said, “I went to a drugstore and after some 
difficulty in giving Marsilid the proper 
Spanish inflection, I was offered a bottle of 
the drug over the counter (a common prac- 
tice in Mexico).” 

Spokesmen for the pharmaceutical indus- 
try, while stopping short of claiming to be 
observing the Golden Rule, sometimes vigor- 
ously defend their conduct. 

“I will match the integrity and the moral- 
ity of the pharmaceutical industry with that 
of our accusers any time,” Foster Whitlock, 
chairman of the Ortho Pharmaceutical Corp., 
told the Rutgers Pharmaceutical Conference 
two years ago. 

And the Upjohn Co., which no longer can 
sell in the United States an antibiotic com- 
bination called Panalba, says that it has in- 
formed foreign medical authorities of the 
circumstances and left a decision up to them. 
The product is sold abroad as Albamycin-T, 

The classic case of a double standard for 
a medicine involves the potent antibiotic 
chloramphenicol. Various companies sell it 
throughout the world under a bewildering 
variety of at least 42 trade names, including 
Alficetyn, Chloramsaar, Juvamycetin, Leu- 
komycin and Paraxin. 

But in the United States and numer- 
ous other countries in Asia, Europe and 
Latin America, chloramphenicol is almost 
Synonymous with Chloromycetin, the trade 
name of Parke-Davis of Detroit and far and 
away the most popular brand. 

The firm has massively promoted Chloro- 
mycetin to physicians. Many of them like 
to prescribe it because it is relatively freer 
of minor side effects than rival antibiotics 
that, like chloramphenicol, are effective 
against a broad range of infections, 

Parke-Davis began marketing Chioromy- 
cetin in 1949. Abroad, the firm sells it di- 
rectly or through licenses or joint ventures 
with foreign firms, 

Much more frequently than other broad- 
Spectum antibiotics such as tetracycline, 
Chloromycetin can be lethal—a fact that be- 
came known almost 20 years ago. With this 
in mind, the FDA approved a labeling for 
Chloromycetin that recognizes it as the pre- 
ferred antibiotic, or “drug of choice,” for a 
mere handful of. people—victims (not car- 
riers) of typhoid fever—and as an alternative 
medication for another handful, the victims 
of other relatively uncommon infections of 
the salmonella species. 

Every year, however, millions of people 
in the United States and millions more in 
foreign countries—in most of which drugs are 
sold: without prescription—take Chloromy- 
cetin capsules. Still others receive it by in- 
jection. 
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But medical scientists have testified before 
Sen, Nelson's Monopoly Subcommittee that 
even in this country, 90 to’ 99 per cent of the 
prescriptions for Chloromycetin are need- 
less—written either for diseases for which 
no medicine is effective or for diseases that 
can be treated by safer medications. 

On the basis of exhaustive studies by the 
California Department of Health and the 
California Medical Association, Chloromy- 
cetin causes a fatal blood disease in one user 
in 24,200 to 40,500, depending upon dosage. 

The disease is aplastic anemia. It destroys 
the ability of the bone marrow to manufac- 
ture blood components. It is usually fatal. 

Parke-Davis includes the estimated death 
rates in the FDA-required labeling. It omits 
them from foreign labeling. 


NEEDLESS DEATHS 


The rates indicate that among the millions 
of people who take Chloromycetin every 
year, hundreds needlessly die. In the United 
States alone, an estimated four million per- 
sons have taken Chloromycetin in a single 
year, and, according to the California statis- 
tics, between 98 and 165 of them died as a 
result, 

Whether here or abroad, the victims, often 
children, and their families were unaware of 
the danger or the promotional lures that may 
have led physicians to prescribe chloram- 
phenicol. 

In Japan, Chloromycetin 1s available with- 
out prescription and is extremely popular. 
Some thanks surely is owed the promotional 
exuberance and ingenuity of the supplier, 
Sankyo Co., Ltd. 

Sankyo’s labeling describes the product 
as a “beautiful two-layer tablet, sepia-col- 
ored on one side and yellow on the other.” 

A translation of the labeling also discloses 
that although Sankyo considers Chloromyce- 
tin “a remarkably ideal antibiotic,” it has 
fortified its tablets with no fewer than seven 
B-complex vitamins, Medical scientists un- 
hesitatingly denounce such a mixture as sci- 
entifically preposterous. But Sankyo’s label- 
ing says: 

“Since the vitamins in the drug are ra- 
tionally distributed, the drug is capable of 
controlling symptoms of vitamin B defi- 
ciency, thus strengthening the resistivity of 
the body to infection and increasing its re- 
cuperative power.” 

The labeling recommends Chloromycetin 
in a long list of diseases for which the FDA 
and Parke-Davis say in the American label- 
oi no data to substantiate effectiveness 
exist. 

These diseases include measles, whooping 
cough, ulcerative colitis, shingles, and chick- 
en pox. 

Only “in rare cases” may aplastic anemia 
occur, the Japanese labeling says. There is no 
acknowledgment that it is usually fatal. 


A FOREIGN VENTURE 


A similar situation prevails in other coun- 
tries, including Italy. The story goes gack to 
the 1950s.: At the time, Dr. Console, now in 
private practice in Princeton, was medical di- 
rector of E. R. Squibb. 

Replying to a list of questions submitted 
by Sen. Nelson at the request of Sen, Jacob 
K. Javits (R-N.Y.), Console recalled that in 
1955 his firm was considering the possibility 
of foreign marketing chloramphenicol under 
its own label, as a Parke-Davis licensee. 

“I was presented with the prospect of ... 
making all the excessive claims for the drug 
and excluding a warning statement since it 
was not required in the countries in which 
sale (was) proposed,” he said. 

“I refused to approve the tentative copy 
and made it clear that I would tender my 
resignation before I would approve the copy,” 
Console’s letter continued, The proposed ar- 
rangement never materialized. 

Last year, Console and his wife, who is also 
& physician, were in Italy. There, they made a 
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study of psychiatric, medical and drug prac- 
tices in communities ranging from a small 
hamlet in Sicily through medium-sized 
cities, such as Bologna and Florence, to 
Rome. 

In the medical schools and teaching hospi- 
tals, the hazards of chloramphenicol are 
“well. appreciated,” Console told Nelson in a 
second letter last September. Yet practicing 
Italian physicians continue to prescribe it so 
often that it ranks in popularity with tetra- 
ceycline and penicillin. 

Console said he was appalled to find that 
the brochure inserted by Parke-Davis in each 
package urges use of Chloromycetin in “in- 
fections of the respiratory apparatus caused 
by bacteria and viruses,” as well as in sur- 
gical, urinary and intestinal infections. 

“. . . insofar as chloramphenicol is con- 
cerned, the practices I observed from 1951 to 
1957 (while at Squibb) have not changed 
one iota,” he continued. “The increasingly 
strong warning statements required by the 
FDA are for American consumption only and 
we are forced to the conclusion that a drug 
that is dangerous for Americans is eminently 
safe for Italians.” 

A confrontation about this kind of dis- 
crepancy occurred on Capitol Hill Nov. 29, 
1967. At the time, most of the approximately 
2,500 words in the FDA-approved prescribing 
instructions for Chloromycetin were, in one 
way or another, negative or ominous, 

The labeling begins with a warning that, 
for emphasis, is typographically boxed. Point- 
ing out that Chloromycetin can cause aplas- 
tic anemia, the blood disease, even in short- 
term use, the warning goes on to say: 

“Chloramphenicol must not be used when 
less potentially dangerous agents will be ef- 
fective.” 

In the boxed warning and later in the 
labeling, the following statement is under- 
lined: 

“It must not be used in the treatment of 
trivial infections or where it is not indicated, 
as in colds, influenza, infections of the 
throat; or as a prophylactic agent to prevent 
bacterial infections.” 

At another point, the same message is 
paraphrased in capital letters. 

At a hearing before the Nelson subcom- 
mittee, the witness was Leslie M. Lueck, 
Parke-Davis’ director of quality control. 
With him was Lloyd N. Cutler, special coun- 
sel for the Pharmaceutical Manufacturers 
Association. 

Lueck had come to present evidence that 
his, firm’s version of chloramphenicol cap- 
sules enters the bloodstream in the thera- 
peutically useful amounts with greater speed 
than chemically similar, less expensive ge- 
neric versions. 

Nelson showed Lueck a two-page Chloro- 
mycetin advertisement in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. The FDA-re- 
quired warnings, set in small type, filled most 
of one page. 

Are the warnings 
asked. 

Lueck’s answer was, “Yes, I think they 
are. I think they are very adequate.” 

Nelson then proceeded to contrast the pro- 
motion of Chloromycetin in the United 
States and Britain, where, in January, 1967, 
the Committee on Safety of Drugs had told 
British doctors of 24 reported chlorampheni- 
col deaths in the past two years. 

Emphasizing that it did not know “how 
many cases have occurred but have not been 
reported,” the British committee said that 
the 24 cases accounted for 80 per cent of all 
fatal blood diseases in patients taking anti- 
biotics, Yet 54 times as many prescriptions 
were written for other antibiotics as for 
chloramphenicol. 

“,, . chloramphenicol should never be used 
systematically for the treatment of trivial in- 
fections,” the committee said, 


“justifiable,” Nelson 
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NO WARNING AT ALL 

Nelson next showed the Parke-Davis wit- 
ness an ad for Chloromycetin that had run 
in the British Medical Journal on Feb. 11, 
1967. This was about a month after the Com- 
mittee on Safety’s bulletin and nine days 
before the ad in the Journal of the AMA. 

That advertisement “does not have any 
warning in it at all,” Nelson said. “How do 
you explain that?” 

Lueck really couldn’t explain it, having 
conceded to the senator that the effect of the 
antibotiotic “is the same on people in other 
countries as it is here.” But Lueck did have 
a defense: Parke-Davis “has always met all 
the requirements, the legal requirements, of 
whatever country we distributed our prod- 
ucts in...” 

American laws require that drugs exported 
from the United States must comply with the 
law of the country of destination. Thus, for 
example, the FDA regulates the labeling (and 
the safety and efficacy) of Chloromycetin 
that Parke-Davis produces at a plant in 
Puerto Rico for the United States—but it 
cannot regulate the Chloromycetin synthe- 
sized at the same plant for Latin American 
countries. 

Recently, the FDA asked the State Depart- 
ment to warn physicians throughout Latin 
America that Parke-Davis has created “a po- 
tentially hazardous health situation” by 
labeling Chloromycetin to overstate the bene- 
fits and understate the perils, much as in 
Italy, Japan and elsewhere. 

After The Washington Post disclosed the 
FDA request to have American embassies alert 
physicians in Latin American countries. 
Parke-Davis asked to meet with the FDA. 
The company requested—and the FDA 
agreed—to add a sentence to the message the 
agency had drafted for the State Department, 
saying that Parke-Davis would change the 
Latin American labeling to bring it into line 
with that in the United States. 

At the Monopoly Subcommittee hearing in 
November, 1967, Sen. Nelson told Lueck, the 
Parke-Davis executive, that meeting the re- 
quirements of other countries raises “a very 
serious moral question.” 

“It sure shocks me,” Nelson said. “What 
the witness says is we will meet the standards 
of the country where the drug is sold. That 
means, of course, there is not a single under- 
developed country in the world that has any 
defense against the exploitation of their peo- 
ple for profit by an American corporation that 
does not warn them of the serious, mighty 
serious, possibly fatal consequences here.” 

The senator went on to ask: 

“Do you mean to testify that your company 
will stand on the proposition that we will 
send drugs to Tanganyika, we will send to 
Latin American countries, we will send to all 
the underdeveloped countries in the world 
and since they do not have any standards we 
will fool them all we can, and make a great 
big profit and never tell doctors that there 
is a risk of serious blood dyscrasias. (ab- 
normalities)? Is that what you are telling 
the committee?” 

Lloyd Cutler, special counsel for the drug 
industry organization, interceded to enter 
& general denial. 

“You are indicting every drug company in 
Great Britain and the United States,” he 
told Nelson heatedly. 

The senator replied that he “would be 
pleased to indict on moral grounds” any com- 
pany that would do what Parke-Davis had 
done in selling Chloromycetin abroad. 

But elastic promotional standards neither 
begin nor end with Parke-Davis or Chloro- 
mycetin. Consider Merck & Co.'s Decadron 
(dexamethasone), which went on the market 
in the late 1950s as an anti-inflammation hor- 
mone used mainly for rheumatoid arthritis. 

The late Sen. Estes Kefauver, at a hearing 
of the Senate Antitrust Subcommittee, 
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showed John T. Connor, then president of 
Merck, a Decadron ad that claimed, “No 
steroid side effects.” 

“This particular ad is used by our inter- 
national division,” a flustered Connor said. 
Dr. Augustus Gibson, the firm’s director of 
medical research, then acknowledged the 
claim to be “not true.” 

Several years later, a Merck entourage ap- 
peared before Sen. Nelson to testify about 
indomethacin, a successor to Decadron that 
is sold here as Indocin and in about 100 
other countries as Indocid. At the time, the 
FDA-approved labeling recommended indo- 
methacin principally for rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, but—on the ground that evidence of 
safety and efficacy was insubstantial—not for 
numerous other diseases. 

Nelson, at a hearing on May 3, 1967, asked 
Merck President Henry W. Gadsden about 
“your standard of guidance for advertising” 
in a country lacking a regulatory agency or 
sophisticated medical community. 

“Our standard of guidance, sir, is whatever 
has been approved by the scientists of Merck 
as appropriate medical positioning of the 
product,” Gadsden answered. 

Nelson said this troubled him. Many com- 
panies “may not be as conscientious as 
Merck,” he said. 

A couple of months before the hearing, 
Abbott Laboratories ran an ad in the Journal 
of the AMA for Enduron, a thiazide diuretic 
used to combat high blood pressure and con- 
gestive heart failure. In removing excess fluid 
from body tissues, Enduron had the advan- 
tage of causing “less potassium loss” than 
rival thiazide diuretics, the ad claimed. 

The FDA, which at this time had not yet 
abandoned vigorous enforcement of the drug 
advertising regulations, compelled Abbott to 
send a “corrective letter” to physicians say- 
ing that the agency considered the ad mis- 
leading. 

But a year after sending the letter to doc- 
tors in the United States, the firm was mak- 
ing the repudiated claims to doctors in Can- 
ada and, possibly, elsewhere. 

Meanwhile, the FDA and a group of 30 spe- 
cialists in infectious diseases retained by the 
National Academy of Sciences-National Re- 
search Council have ruled the Upjohn Co. 
product Panalba hazardous. On the princi- 
pal ground that its mixture of two antibiot- 
ics, tetracycline and novobiocin, had no ad- 
vantage over its ingredients used separately, 
it was also ruled ineffective. 

Mainly because of the needless adminis- 
tration of its novobiocin component, the FDA 
has estimated that the medicine needlessly 
injured hundreds of thousands of persons 
in the United States every year, a few of 
them fatally. 

After resisting all the way to the Supreme 
Court the FDA’s attempts to take Panalba 
off the market, Upjohn halted sales of the 
drug in the United States a few months ago. 
Elsewhere, however, the company continues 
to sell the mixture as Albamcycin T In 1969, 
foreign sales totaled $10 million. 

In Kalamazoo, Mich., an Upjohn spokes- 
man said, “In every case, we have advised 
competent health and registration authori- 
ties of everything that has transpired in the 
United States in regard to the Panalba case. 
“We have left it up to them to judge whether 
we should continue to sell the product in 
their country,” the company told The Wash- 
ington Post. 

“Our action in regard to Panalba in the 
United States was based on our respect of a 
regulatory order. In no way does it alter our 
opinion in regard to the efficacy and safety of 
the combination antibiotic products.” 

PRICED HIGHER HERE 

In pricing, as Sen. Kefauver was the first 
to bring out, it is often Americans who are 
disadvantaged. One example involves Ser- 
pasil, the CIBA brand of reserpine, which is 
widely used to lower blood pressure. The com- 
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pany's price to pharmacists for 100 tablets in 
the 0.25-mlligram dose was $4.50 in the 
United States—but $1.05 in Bonn, $1.19 in 
London, $1.24 in Bern, $152 in Rome, $1.56 in 
Vienna, $1.60 in Rio and $3 in Mexico City. 

Another example is Thorazine, the Smith 
Kline and French brand of chlorpromazine 
hydrochloride. This is a potent tranquilizer 
discovered by the French firm of Rhone- 
Poulence. SKF, the exclusive licensee in the 
United States, charged pharmacists $6.06 for 
100 25-milligram tablets. 

But a State Department survey made for 
the Nelson subcommittee showed that the 
price to druggists for the same product was 
$1.08 in London and Paris, $2.52 in Teheran, 
$2.53 in Rio, $3.48 in Vienna and $4.80 in 
Mexico City. 

Selling in lots of 1,000 to the U.S. De- 
fense Supply Agency, SKF charged the gov- 
ernment $32.62. At the same time, the ex- 
clusive licensee in Canada, Bell-Craig, was 
charging $2.60—one-twelfth as much—in 
sales to the Canadian Department of Veteran 
Affairs. 


MR. WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST, 
JR., COMMENTS ON THE MIDDLE 
EAST CRISIS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
an editorial on the Middle East situation 
by Mr. William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
has come to my attention. The editorial 
provides some insight on the continuing 
crisis and suggests that the United 
States should act in consert with our 
NATO Allies and Japan in efforts to 
stand up to Russia in the Middle East. 

I recommend to the Senate this edi- 
torial by William Randolph Hearst, Jr., 
entitled “Arab Canal Crossing—All-Out 
War,” which appeared in the July 12, 
1970, issue of the Hearst newspapers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have this editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARAB CANAL CROSSING: ALL-OUT WAR 


(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

TEL Aviv.—Having completed the Asian 
part of a quick trip around the world this 
weekend finds us in the Middle East—which 
many diplomatic crisis watchers think is now 
the world’s greatest danger spot. 

We, Joe Kingsbury Smith, our chief for- 
eign writer, and my son Willie, who has just 
crossed over the adult threshold, arrived here 
in the Miami Beach of Israel at dawn— 
which was 4:45 a.m. to be exact—after a 17- 
hour flight from Hong Kong, via Bangkok, 
Colombo and Bombay. 

Waiting for us at the airport was a friend 
of previous visits, Sam Becker, representing 
the Israeli government, who whisked us away 
to the attractive seashore Dan Hotel, where 
Joe and I stayed -on our first visit to Israel 
in 1955. 

On the drive in from the airport, there 
were impressive signs of the construction 
that has been going on in recent years despite 
the fact that Israel has been in a virtual 
state of war since 1967, when it scored a 
smashing victory over the Arabs in the six- 
day war, but found no peace. 

New office buildings and apartments have 
sprung up like mushrooms in what was once 
a virtual shanty town of old wooden houses. 
A few of these relics of the original Jewish 
colony that settled in Tel Aviv shortly after 
the turn of the century still stand, but they 
are barely noticeable in the midst of the 
modern, tree-lined city that this one-time 
heap of sand dunes has become under the 
dynamic drive of the Jewish people. 
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Evidence of what this energetic race is 
doing to build up its national home and turn 
the once barren Palestine into fertile land 
can be seen in the eucalyptus, pine and 
cypress trees that one sees along the airport 
route. They are part of the 100 million trees 
planted in Israel since the Jewish state was 
established in 1948. 

One would never realize in the peaceful 
atmosphere of Tel Aviv that Israel was still 
fighting for its existence, with almost daily 
border clashes in the war of attrition that 
the neighboring Arab states are waging 
against it. 

We found here the same apparent calm- 
ness that seemed to prevail when we were in 
Saigon and in the war-threatened Cambodian 
capital of Phnom Penh. It has been my ex- 
perience that people in danger areas are 
much less jittery than those who are far 
away from the scene of danger. 

That the Middle East is a powder keg with 
a rapidly burning fuse there is no doubt. The 
fuse may fizzle out, or it may be stamped 
out, if the Western powers have the good 
sense, courage and determination to stand 
up to the Soviet Union. 

If Russia’s rulers think the West, and 
especially the United States, will do nothing 
to protect Israel and their own vital interests 
in the Middle East, then the fuse might spark 
an explosion that could rock the world. 

From our talks with General Moshe Dayan, 
the brilliant Israeli Defense Minister who 
master-minded the swift victory over the 
Arabs in 1967, and other knowledgeable 
people here in Israel, it was apparent that 
nobody really knows what the Soviets are up 
to in their latest moves in Egypt. These in- 
clude the installation of Soviet SAM Two and 
SAM Three antiaircraft missiles in the Suez 
Canal Zone, 

Seen from the Israeli side, the situation 
makes me think of a man sitting in a room 
in which there is a burning fuse leading to 
another inaccessible, mysterious room. You 
don't know whether the fuse is going to fizzle 
out when it gets to that other room, or 
whether it’s going to set off a powder keg, 
the size of which is unknown. 

Two things are certain,. though. One is 
that the situation in the Middle East is de- 
teriorating. The other is that if the Soviets 
don’t restrain Egypt, it is going to get worse. 

There is genuine fear among the Israeli 
leaders now that Russia is going to let Nas- 
ser attempt a major crossing of the Suez 
Canal with the aim of driving the Israeli 
forces back from the east bank. 

The Kremlin is believed to be intent on 
re-opening the Suez Canal for a number of 
reasons. The closure of the Canal has meant 
a prolongation of up to 38 days for Soviet 
supplies to North Vietnam around the South 
African cape route. 

It is also believed the Soviets want quicker 
access for their warships to the Indian Ocean 
and the Persian Gulf as part of their long- 
range plan for extending Russian influence 
in that area and filling the vacuum being 
created by Britain's military withdrawal from 
such strategically important spots as Aden. 

Another factor is thought to be Soviet 
concern over the outcome of its ideological 
dispute with Red China, and a desire to flank 
China by establishing a naval presence in 
the Indian Ocean. 

Israeli military leaders suspect that the in- 
stallation of Soviet missiles in the Canal 
Zone areas is intended to overcome Israel's 
air superiority and thus pave the way for an 
Egyptian crossing of the Canal in force. 

The Israelis are confident that if the 
United States will keep them supplied with 
an adequate number of the latest Phantom 
fighter-bombers—they are thinking in terms 
of dozens, not hundreds—and other anti- 
missile equipment, such as electronic jam- 
ming for radar, they can handle any Egyptian 
attempt to cross the Canal providing the 
Soviet Air Force does not intervene directly 
in the fighting. 
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They are willing as they always have been 
to pay for whatever they get, but they do 
want long term credits because they are 
facing financial difficulties at the moment. 

If the Russans do intervene the Is- 
raelis assert they will not hesitate to attack 
them and to fight as long as they can hold 
out. However, they realize they cannot alone 
take on indefinitely the Soviet Union as well 
as the Arabs. 

Therefore, they are hoping the United 
States will say, in effect, to Russia: “Don’t 
intervene directly because if you do, we will 
be forced to do so.” 

Israel's leaders are convinced that kind of 
& warning would deter the Soviets, since it 
is doubted that Russia wants to risk another 
Cuba-type confrontation with the United 
States. 

I believe that we have got to stand up to 
Russia in the Middle East, but I don’t believe 
we should have to do it alone. Western Eu- 
rope is dependent on the Middle East for 
80 per cent of its oll requirements. Nearly 
90 per cent of the oil Japan consumes comes 
from that area. Our NATO allies and Japan 
should join with us in any diplomatic or 
military action that is deemed necessary to 
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deter the Soviets from recklessness in the 
Suez Canal area. 

We have been told in no uncertain terms 
here that if Egypt attempts a major crossing 
of the Canal, it means all-out war insofar 
as Israel is concerned. 

It is time somebody steps on that fuse— 
quickly. 


THE BUDGET AND APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BY CONGRESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, earlier 
in the morning hour today, a colloquy 
took place among the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr, PROXMIRE), and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy), and other 
Senators, concerning the extent to which 
Congress cut or did not cut President 
Nixon’s budget for fiscal year 1970. 

The discussion would not be complete 
without reference to an excellent state- 
ment delivered by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Colorado (Mr. ALLOTT) on 
July 21, reported in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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RecorD on page 25219. I shall not re- 
peat in full what he had to say, but I 
would like to read a paragraph or two 
from his remarks: 

Taking the narrow issue of appropriations 
alone, it has been argued that the Congress 
itself cut the Nixon budget by $7.6 billion 
in certain areas of governmental appropria- 
tions, added roughly $2 billion to other areas 
of appropriation, for a total aggregated re- 
duction of $5.6 billion. 

Not so, says Representative GEORGE H. 
Manon’s Joint Committee on Reduction of 
Federal Expenditures, in its report on the 
impact of congressional actions and inac- 
tions of the 1970 fiscal year Federal budget. 
As shown in the following table, this Con- 
gress cut a $5.9 billion surplus by $46 million. 


Mr. President, Senator ALLOTT had the 
table printed in the Recorp at that time; 
and I ask unanimous consent that it be 
reprinted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BUDGET SUMMARY—A SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1970 AND FISCAL YEAR 1969 FEDERAL BUDGETS—REFLECTING CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS AND INAC TIONS AFFECTING THOSE BUDGETS 


DURING THE FIRST SESSION OF THE 91ST CONGRESS 


[In millions of dollars] 


Summary totals 


Budget authority 
obligational 
and lending 

authority) 


Budget outlays 
(expenditures 
and net 
lending) 


@ 


Budget surplus 


Budget receipts or deficit 


a) 


Fiscal year 1970: 
Net total budget estimates as submitted Jan. 15, 1969 


Net total budget estimates as corrected by the new administration. - - 
Net total budget estimates as corrected and revised to Apr. 15, 1969- 


Net total pa a estimates as revised and amended to date 
Adjustments 


Total gross budget estimates 


or interfund and intragovernmental transactions and applicable receipts 


+13, 714 


195, 272 
196, 921 
192, 899 
2192, 880 
+13,714 


198, 686 
3198, 800 
+13,714 


217,915 206, 599 


Budget estimates not requiring further action by Congress (previously enacted or permanent) 


Prior year's budget authority. 
Current (1970) budget authority 
Budget estimates requiring action by Congress 


212,514 
114, 896 202,712 
85, 165) 


SL) SR athe ee 


(80,712) 
91,703 


137, 203 


Effect of congressional action on budget estimates (net changes) to Dec. 23, 1969: 


Fiscal year 1969: eet 
Net total budget estimates as submitted in January 
Net total budget estimates, as revised 


Net total budget estimates, as changed by congressional action 
Actual net total as enacted by Congress and reported by the Treasury 


—3,687 


904 
+1, 229 
+3, 074 


1 Budget authority estimates have not been revised since the May 20 withdrawal of $1,700,000,000 


for the previously proposed social security program. 


2The summer review of the 1970 budget reflected revised budget outlay estimates at 
$192,860,000,000 and revised budget receipt estimates at $198, 
estimates reflect many increases and many offsetting decreases on which full details are not 


800,000,000. The revised outlay 


the committees of conference. 


available, Since revised detailed estimates were not transmitted to the Congress, it must be 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. i 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The table tọ which 
the Senator from Michigan refers,-as I 
understand it, is the one that was put 
together by Representative, MAHON; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The Joint Committee on 
the Reduction of Non-Essential Expen- 
ditures, which is chaired by the distin- 
guished Representative from Texas, Mr. 
MAHON. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Does the Senator 
from Michigan argue that the table in- 
dicates Congress did not reduce President 
Nixon’s budget request for appropria- 
tions for fiscal year 1970? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. As the Senator from 


Wisconsin well knows, because this de- 


bate has raged month after month after 
month, it depends on which budget one 
is talking about. 

When President Nixon took office, he 
inherited a budget left by President 
Johnson. If we refer to that budget, 
which President Nixon submitted short- 
ly after taking office, we come up with 
one set of figures—— 

The PRESIDING -OFFICER (Mr. 
Hucues). The time of the Senator has 
expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Senator from Michigan 
may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, After President Nixon 
had been in office awhile and had time 
to study the budget, he revised it and 


assumed for scorekeeping purposes that the Congress was working with the Apr. 15 budget 
appropriation and outlay estimates. 

# Includes the effect of the Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and the foreign assistance 
appropriation bills, on which Congress has not taken final action, in the amounts approved by 


then, as I recall, there was a second re- 
vision by the Nixon administration, so 
that all of these various revisions must 
be taken into account. 

I think it is quite well established 
that no administration can spend money 
that Congress does not appropriate. If we 
in the Congress have been doing such a 
good job in cutting budgets over the 
years, it is rather strange that the 
United States seems to be going further 
and further into: debt year after year 
after year. 

I believe I heard one of the speakers 
say a little earlier that Congress cut 
each of the Johnson budgets. I recall one 
year in the Johnson administration that 
there was a deficit of well over $20 bil- 
lion. We certainly must have done a great 
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job in Congress in cutting the budget 
in that particular year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I agree with much 
of what the Senator says. I agree that we 
did not do the job we should have done. 
Al I am saying is that we cut every budg- 
et year after year of the President, so 
that if we did a poor job, the President 
did an even poorer job and that, of 
course, must include the incumbent 
President. 

I am talking about action by Con- 
gress in fiscal 1970 on revising the budget 
by President Nixon. The last budget he 
sent down was reduced by $6.3 billion 
and overall by $7.8 billion below what 
President Nixon requested. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I should like to join 
the Senator from Wisconsin by making 
a few comments in addition to those al- 
ready made on this subject. I am sorry 
I missed most of the initial remarks of 
the acting minority leader. But I do 
want to emphasize that the figures I 
submitted were the final verified figures 
published by the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That Committee is composed 
of both Democrats and Republicans and 
as has been confirmed by the acting 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER), they were figures based not 
on the Johnson budget but on the Nixon 
revised budget. 

As I recall, President Nixon reduced 
the original Johnson budget by around 
$5 billion, and what the Congress did 
was to reduce the Nixon budget by over 
$6 billion—$6,370,935,390; plus, for this 
1971 fiscal year, $1,437,000,000; plus, go- 
ing back to the year just completed 1970, 
the second suppllemental—H.R. 11400— 
we reduced that measure by an additional 
$461,947,690 under President Nixon’s 
request. 

So, if we want the actual figures of 
what this Congress has done, and this 
applies to the Republican side of the 
aisle as well as to the Democratic side 
of the aisle—it was a bipartisan cut— 
the total effect of what Congress has 
done in reducing President Nixon’s re- 
quests for spending is to have cut $8,- 
269,883,080 out of those spending re- 
quests. 

I think that Congress—members of 
both parties in Congress—should be 
proud of this accomplishment. 

I have also indicated that I am proud 
of what the administration has done, be- 
cause President Nixon has reduced in 
excess of $3 billion from projected ex- 
penditures. I want to give him full credit 
for doing so. 

If we will work in tandem, together, 
we can face up to this problem and ac- 
complish a great deal, rather than 
throw the ball back and forth to one 
another creating situations which belie 
the facts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, if I may 
have 2 additional minutes, I want to say 
for the benefit of the majority leader 
that. I inserted into the Record a table 
prepared by the Joint Committee on 
Nonessential. Federal Expenditures, 
chaired by the distinguished Representa- 
tive from Texas (Mr. Manon), a table 
with which the majority leader is famil- 
iar—and which was included in a speech 
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delivered by the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. ALLOTT) last week. In light of the 
colloquy, which had developed earlier 
today, I believed it appropriate to call at- 
tention to the pertinent remarks which 
the Senator from Colorado made on 
July 21. 

If the distinguished Senator from 
Montana does not agree with Repre- 
sentative MAHON of Texas and has some 
other figures from the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee, of course, we are 
entitled to take a look at those, too. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that I 
almost always agree with the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Appro- 
priations Committee, but I never dis- 
agree with the distinguished acting 
chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee who, I think, is just as ef- 
ficient and effective and as conversant 
with figures as is any Member of Con- 
gress in either body. 

I was unable to listen to the remarks 
of the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado last week, although he told me 
ahead of time that he was going to make 
his remarks. I had another engagement. 
I want to repeat that it was my under- 
standing afterward, however, that he 
had gone back to the original Johnson 
budget and used those figures, whereas 
what we have tried to do was to begin 
with the Nixon revised budget for 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for 5 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I would 
like to express my appreciation to the 
distinguished majority leader for the 
focus in which he has put this colloquy 
this morning. I am certain that my 
friend, the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin, would agree with me. 

We have a joint problem, the adminis- 
tration and Congress and the American 
people, to do everything we can to cut 
expenses. 

What concerns me is that when we 
look. at the end result, instead of achiev- 
ing that goal, by cutting out money for 
health needs, hospital requirements, edu- 
cational needs, and supplementary food 
for the poor and save money in less sen- 
sitive areas. : 

It is for this reason that I pledged 
several months ago when I began to real- 
ize that instead of a $1.3 billion surplus, 
we were going to have & $1.3 billion def- 
icit by the administration’s own state- 
mentin fiscal 1971 and I predict a deficit 
of something like $6 billion unless we do 
something about this. 

I pledge my support where we can ef- 
fect a reduction of at least $4 billion in 
spending. 

I have enumerated $989 million that 
we can cut on items of this kind in the 
Defense Department. All other agencies 
of the Government can purchase abroad 
if there is a 6 percent to 12 percent dif- 
ferential, but the Defense Department 
cannot purchase abroad unless there is a 
50 percent differential. We require that 
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50 percent of our agricultural products 
under Public Law 480 be shipped in 
American bottoms. 

Later in the day, during the discussion 
on the military procurement bill, I intend 
to discuss food procurement. We spend 
$7 billion in purchasing food for the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force. 

I think that we can save 14 percent 
through sensible consolidation and elimi- 
nating the jealousy which exists between 
the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
which results in the setting up of food 
service for the most part on a company 
basis rather than on a consolidated basis. 

There is a great deal that we can do 
to cut unnecessary spending. We are all 
in accord with that and we will then 
have more money to spend in the areas 
in which it is needed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, it 
strikes me that the reason for the deficit 
this year will be due to the fact that in 
certain areas of the economy—in hous- 
ing, for example, in which the Senator 
is well yersed, in lumber and related in- 
dustries—there is a—severe recession, It 
will mean a serious loss of revenue. When 
you add to that the fact that we have 
in excess of 5 percent of our working 
population unemployed, it means that 
there will be far less income to the Gov- 
ernment. 

Certainly there has been a miscalcula- 
tion here, although an honest one. Cer- 
tainly none of the experts could foresee 
that these events would occur. 

The point that I emphasize again, and 
I cannot emphasize it too strongly, is 
that what we have done here we have 
done together, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, and what we want to do is to work 
with the administration, as the Senator 
from Mlinois has stated several times. 
The idea is that together both branches 
can contribute to the process—the execu- 
tive by paring the expenses down there 
and the Congress by reducing the ap- 
propriations up here. In that way, we 
will be able to try to bring about a level- 
ing of the economy. 

One of the places that can be touched 
and touched deeply—and the Senator 
from Illinois has mentioned this time and 
time again—is the $14 billion out of the 
defense budget which it costs to main- 
tain approximately 525,000 American 
troops and dependents in Western 
Europe. That is apart from the salaries 
and the benefits we pay to the Germans 
who are employed in our installations. 

I would hope that the 6,000-man with- 
drawal from the Philippines, the 20,000- 
man withdrawal’ contemplated from 
Korea, and the further reductions in the 
offing for Vietnam would be followed in 
due time, and shortly, by- substantial 
withdrawals from Western Europe, as 
well. 

I think—I do not know—that the ad- 
ministration is moving in that direction. 
And if they are, they will have my-full 
support. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, task 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from’ Illinois has spoken about 
cutting spending. It is most appropriate 
to point out that when we consider the 
pending bill, anyone who is looking for 
an opportunity to cut spending will have 
that opportunity in spades in the next 
few weeks as we consider the pending 
bill. 

The pending bill would provide $19,242 
million, As a matter of fact, that is be- 
low President Nixon’s request by about 
$1.3 billion. 

Here is the issue. What spending do we 
want to cut? Over all, in the aggregate, 
I think our argument is overwhelming. 
We did cut the budget requests by our 
previous actions in the 142 years this 
Congress has been in session, as the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has pointed 
out, by more than $8 billion. 

It is true that many of us have voted 
for funds in the health and welfare areas 
above the President’s requests: I plead 
guilty to that. 

The fact is that with respect to overall 
expenditures, especially in: the military 
area, the position taken by most Mem- 
bers of Congress, both Republicans and 
Democrats, has been to cut the amount 
well below the budget requests. 

I am sure that the Senator from Illi- 
nois and other Senators will have an 
opportunity to vote on an amendment 
which some of us will offer to cut the 
President’s request. That would reduce 
military spending overall by several bil- 
lion dollars. 

It seems to me that this is the most 
important opportunity for Senators to 
demonstrate whether they really believe 
in economy. Here is where we will get the 
biggest cut of all. 

The ‘Senator from Illinois and other 
Senators have referred to many instances 
in which Congress has gone above the 
President's request. In some cases it was 
by several million dollars and in some 
other cases it was by several hundreds 
of millions of dollars. We can do that 
consistent with fiscal responsibility by 
cutting the military budget by $7 billion 
and we are going to have the chance to 
do that. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I wonder if 
the Senator from Wisconsin is prepared 
to indicate in what form his amendment 
will come. Would this be a 10-percent cut 
in the defense budget? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. No; we are trying to 
develop an agreement between Demo- 
crats and Republicans who believe in 
reducing the defense budget overall, on 
a responsible and realistic figure, 

We would like to get some indication 
of what they think would be a realistic 
budget cut. We have not decided whe- 
ther it should be a 10- or a 15-percent 
cut. * 

This bill represents a cut below the 
President’s request. 

I feel that we should have an oppor- 
tunity for Members of Congress to go 
on record on the matter of reducirig the 
overall money Spent. 

We would like to get from the Sen- 
ator from Illinois and other Senators 
their viewpoint on how much they feel 
would be a sound and responsible cut. 
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Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, is there any 
feeling on the part of the distinguished 
Senator that if we go at it in this ap- 
parently simple way and cut 5 percent 
or 10 percent across the board that we 
would really be abdicating our respon- 
sibility and shifting the burden to the 
Defense Department to decide what pro- 
grams should be cut? Should we not ad- 
dress ourselves to specific programs? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator-has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, should we 
not afford:the Members of Congress an 
opportunity to vote on specific reduc- 
tions rather than on some overall catch- 
all which really leaves no responsibility 
in our hands as to what programs are 
to be cut. 

We would not know -what is being 
reduced; whereas an amendment on-a 
specific system; whatever it might be, 
gives us a chance to analyze, appraise, 
and hear the opinions of experts and 
members of the armed services and eval- 
uate the effect on the reduction in that 
area, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Last year we tried to 
make cuts on the basis of reducing spe- 
cific weapons systems. We were success- 
ful to a modest extent and we were able 
to make some cuts. This year the feeling 
is that we would do better with an over- 
all reduction. Many people feel this is a 
more responsible way for Congress to act. 
Former Comptroller of the Defense Rob- 
ert Anthony, “for instance, testified 
that this is much better because the De- 
partment of Defense has hundreds of ex- 
perts who concentrate on trying to give 
us the strongest military force we can 
get, and if we can give them discretion 
to live within a modest sum, they can 
give us a military force with more fire- 
power, mobility, and effectiveness than 
if we tried to cut sharply in one area and 
not in other areas. Of course, an argu- 
ment can be made for the other ap- 
proach, but we believe this is the best 
way to proceed. 

Mr. PERCY. I cordially invite the Sen- 
ator, if he is in the Chamber at the time, 
to join me when I discuss the subject of 
food for the Army, Navy, and-Air Force 
and what.I think is the unnecessarily 
wasteful way in which this is being han- 
dled. I would welcome the Senator’s 
comments. I would be happy to provide 
now an advance copy of my text to the 
Senator and his staff so they might study 
it. I look upon the Senator as an expert 
in reducing waste in connection with un- 
necessary expenditures. This is a biparti- 
san effort. This system has been in ex- 
istence under both Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations. I hope this ad- 
ministration takes the initiative in facing 
up to the problem. This is the kind of 
éxpenditure we can cut in the budget. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I hope to be in the 
Chamber when the Senator makes his 
presentation. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, if it is 
true—as Jefferson said—that error of 
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opinion may be tolerated where reason 
is left free to combat it, then certain 
comments of the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin on the fioor of the Senate last 
Friday may be open to fair comment. 

The distinguished Senator said that 
President Nixon, and I quote “is getting 
away with murder,” in his charge that 
Congress is contributing to inflation by 
increasing the President’s budget request. 
In order to avoid being labeled “big 
spenders” the Senator would have us 
examine the President’s budget request 
last year and compare that with the 
amount Congress appropriated. On the 
narrow issue of appropriations matters 
alone, the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
concludes that Congress has been more 
frugal than the President due to the fact 
that Congress cut the President's appro- 
priation request by $5.5 billion. 

I cannot help but wonder how this kind 
of analysis squares with the conclusion of 
Congressman Manon, the chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
that the total net effect of congressional 
action and inaction of the first session of 
the 91st Congress was to reduce President 
Nixon’s $5.915 billion surplus for fiscal 
year 1970 by $46 million. 

Much as I regret to mention again the 
facts and figures of the distinguished 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee—facts and figures which I 
have repeatedly introduced into the REC- 
orp—I feel that I must once again make 
mention of certain realities. 

As Chairman Greorce H. MAHON men- 
tioned in his 1971 budget scorekeeping 
report—staff report No. 7—as of July 9, 
1970: 

A. BUDGET AUTHORITY FOR FISCAL 1971 

1. House actions to July 9, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—have increased the President’s requests 
for fiscal 1971 budget authority by $7,486,- 
977,000. 

2. Senate actions to July 9, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—haye increased the President’s budget 
authority requests for fiscal 1971 by $4,335,- 
950,000. 

3. Enactments of spending bills—appropri- 
ations and legislative—to July 9, 1970 have 
added $457,434,000 to the President’s budget 
authority requests for fiscal 1971. 

B. BUDGET OUTLAYS FOR FISCAL 1971 

1. House actions to July 9, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and. legisla- 
tive—have added a net of $2,955,063,000 to 
the President's total. estimated outlays for 
fiscal 1971. 

2. Senate actions to July 9, 1970 on all 
spending bills—appropriations and legisla- 
tive—have added -a-net of $2,555,752,000 to 
the President’s total estimated outlays for 
fiscal 1971. 

3. Enactments of spending bills—appropri- 
ations and legislative—to July 9, 1970 have 
added $191,934,000 to the President’s total 
estimated outlays for fiscal 1971. 


Mr. President, there is a curious and 
damaging blind spot in some of the eco- 
nomic analysis that takes place in this 
Chamber. Sometimes some Senators seem 
to think that if they cut an expenditure 
they have done all that is necessary for 
fiscal responsibility. This is not true. It 
neglects one basic fact. This is the fact 
that any expenditure—however moder- 
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ate, however responsible—must be 
matched by corresponding provisions for 
raising revenues. 

The problem is this. There is a phenom- 
enon which the economists refer to as 
a “revenue shortfall.” You have a rev- 
enue shortfall whenever revenues fail to 
amount to the total that was expected 
when expenditures were being planned. 
Obviously when a revenue shortfall oc- 
curs, one of two things must happen. On 
the one hand, responsible authorities can 
revise downward their judgment of per- 
missible expenditures, On the other hand, 
a deficit can be allowed to occur. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for another 10 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, the Senator 
is recognized for an additional 10 
minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the im- 
portant thing to notice is this. If we 
want to avoid a substantial deficit at any 
time, then we must be prepared not just 
to cut expenditures but to allow our cuts 
to be governed by a close and careful 
projection of any possible revenue short- 
falls. Moreover, the phenomenon of a 
“revenue shortfall” is not just a chal- 
lenge to cut the budget. It is also, and 
equally, a challenge to see that all re- 
sponsible measures are taken to gen- 
erate revenues equal to the amount of 
the shortfall. 

Mr. President, this is why it is fair to 
say that pruning the budget is only half 
the task for a responsible Congress. The 
other half—which is often less conspicu- 
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ous, and is often more unpleasant—is the 
raising of revenues. In this regard it is 
necessary for us to face the fact if an 
intolerable budget deficit should result in 
fiscal year 1971, it will be attributable in 
part to congressional inaction on matters 
which would result in increased revenues. 
One aspect of the President's message 
upon which the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin is curiously silent has to do with 
this question of the willingness of Con- 
gress to assume the responsibilities for 
the generation of adequate revenues. In 
his statement of July 18 entitled ““Con- 
gressional Action and Government 
Spending,” the President stated: 


For fiscal year 1971, which began July 1, 
this administration transmitted to the Con- 
gress a budget calling for expenditures of 
$200 billion, and estimating revenues at $202 
billion. If the Congress continues in its pres- 
ent pattern of proposed increases in expendi- 
tures, the total for this fiscal year will actu- 
ally reach a substantially larger figure. 

Some $3.5 billion of increases are caused by 
mandatory and virtually uncontrollable rises 
in costs—such as increases in the interest on 
the national debt ($1.8 billion) and in public 
assistance (over $500 million). The major pay 
increase for Federal employees added $1.4 bil- 
lion over the amount originally budgeted. 
Some increases are the result of necessary 
new programs. But much of the total increase 
is due to threatened Congressional action or 
inaction. 

On the receipts side of the ledger, the Con- 
gress has failed to provide necessary revenue. 
By its action on the tax bill last year, the 
Congress had already reduced projected reve- 
nue for fiscal year 1971 by $3 billion and for 
fiscal year 1972 by $5 billion below my re- 
quest. Beyond this, the Congress has as yet 
failed to take action on my proposals for a 
tax on lead use in gasoline, an advance in the 
time of collection of estate and gift taxes, and 
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an increase in postal rates. The Congress 
must produce action on these measures, or 
we can expect to collect much less than the 
$202 billion estimated in February. 

And that is not all. The 1971 expenditures 
are an inevitable springboard for the budget 
of 1972. Unless the present trend is corrected 
by the Congress, the resulting 1972 spending 
could produce a massive deficit. 


To underscore the Presidents con- 
cern—and to legitimatize it perhaps by 
referring once again to the facts and 
figures of the distinguished chairman 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee—I am forced to quote from his 1970 
budget scorekeeping report—staff re- 
port No. 14—wherein he stated, and I 
quote, “Total net effect of congressional 
action and inaction of the first session, 
9ist Congress” was to reduce a $5.915 
billion surplus by $46 million. 

I do not think this is difficult to com- 
prehend, but in.all honesty, I am be- 
ginning to understand what Swift meant 
when he said, “complaint is the highest 
tribute heaven receives.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point in my remarks the budget sum- 
mary which appeared on page 3 of Chair- 
man Maxon’s 1970 budget scorekeeping 
report—staff report No. 14—entitled 
“Budget Summary: A Summary of Fiscal 
Year 1970 and Fiscal Year 1969 Federal 
Budgets—Refiecting Congressional Ac- 
tions and Inactions Affecting Those 
Budgets During the First Session of the 
91st Congress.” 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BUDGET SUMMARY—A SUMMARY OF FISCAL YEAR 1970 AND FISCAL YEAR 1969 FEDERAL BUDGETS—REFLECTING CONGRESSIONAL ACTIONS AND INACTIONS AFFECTING THOSE BUDGETS 


Budget 

authority 

(obliga- 

tional 

and 
lendin 
authority, 


a) 


Summary totals 


Fiscal year 1970: 

Net ie budget estimates as submitted 
Jan. 15, 1969 

Net total budget estimates as corrected by the 
new admin 

sie total budget estimates as corrected and 

d to Apr. 15, 

Net | total budget estimates as revised and 
amended to 

Adjustments for interfund and intragovern- 
mental transactions and applicable receipts. 


210, 116 
211, 412 
205, 901 


413,714 
Total gross budget estimates. =e 217,915 
Budget estimates ‘not requiring 
further action by Congress (pre- 
viously enacted or permanent) 
Prior year’s budget authority 
Currently (1970) budget authority.. 
Budget estimates requiring action by 
Congress 


80,712 


1204, 201 2 192, 885 


DURING THE IST SESSION OF THE 91ST CONGRESS 


[in millions of dollars} 


Budget 
outlays 
(expen- 
ditures 
and net 
lending) 


(2) 


Budget 
surplus 


Budget 
or deficit 


receipts 
(3) 


Summary totals 


Budget 
suthority 
(obliga- 
tional 

and 
lending 
authority) 


Budget 
outlays 
(expen- 
ditures 
and net 
lending) 


Budget 
surplus 
or deficit 


) 


Budget 
receipts 


(3) 


Effect of congressional gt pr Aai estimates 


(net changes) to Dec. 23, 1 
195, 272 H 


196, 921 


198, 686 
198, 686 


+158 
—2, 173 
—118 


—204 
—2, 940 
+1, 451 


Effect of congressional inaction on budget estimates 


192,899 198, 686 
2198, 800 
+:13,714 


212,514 


table No. 4). 


Hsm Ist session, 91st Congress 


Fiscal year 1969: 
206, 599 Me 


114, 896 
congressiona 


(see supporting table No. 3 and pt. lof supporting 


Total net effect of congressional 


pies st budget estimates as submitted in 


Net total budget estimates, as revised 
Net total pede estimates, as changed by 


—265 
—383 


—1, 497 


186, 092 
186, 492 


186, 492 


183, 701 
185, 588 


185, 263 


Actual net total as enacted by Congress and re- 


ported by the Treasury. 


1 Budget authority estimates have not been revised since the May 20 withdrawal of $1,700,000,000 


for the previously proposed social security program. 


2 The summer review of the 1970 budget reflected revised budget outlay estimates at $192,860,000 
and revised budget receipt estimates at $198,800,000. The revised outlay estimates effect many 
increases and many offsetting decreases on which full details are not available. Since revised 


committees of conference. 


detailed estimates were not transmitted to the Congress, it must be assumed for scorekeeping 


184,769 187,843 


pe that the Congress was working with the Apr. 15 budget appropriation and outlay 
mates. 


2 Includes the effect of the Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, and the foreign assistance 
appropriation bills, on which Congress has not taken final action, in the amounts approved by the 
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Mr. ALLOTT, Emphasizing the fact 
that the 90th Congress has “turned 
away from unnecessary military ex- 
penses and extravagant programs and 
toward more emphasis on human re- 
sources” the distinguished Senator from 
Wisconsin tries to dramatize the emer- 
gence of reordering priorities by placing 
into close juxtaposition spending on 
hospitals and the C-5A as well as food 
programs for our children and the ABM. 

Mr. President, I do not want to bela- 
bor the Record with the fact that mili- 
tary programs such as the ABM, the 
C-5A, the TFX, and the Cheyenne heli- 
copter were creatures of the 1960's, I do 
want to underscore the fact, however, 
that in the search for adequate appro- 
priations for human resources that the 
decade of the 1970's was launched by 
President Nixon’s budget which called 
for spending 37 percent of the budget 
for national defense and 41 percent for 
human resource programs. As the Presi- 
dent pointed out in his statement of 
July 18, these sharply reversed priorities 
were accomplished only by a massive 
change in emphasis and with specific 
cuts in military and space expenditures 
by some $6 billion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes longer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I believe 
that both the Congress and the Presi- 
dent can take some credit in this ques- 
tion of reordering priorities. I simply feel, 
however, that the efforts of the President 
and Secretary of Defense Laird have sim- 
ply not been given the credit they deserve 
in this instance. Last week I referred to 
the record of the 90th Congress, first ses- 
sion, on appropriation matters alone. 
With regard to defense appropriations 
in the first session of the 91st Congress, 
I think it is important to highlight these 
significant facts: 

On January 15, 1969, President Lyndon 
Johnson submitted his last budget. It 
called for Department of Defense new 
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obligational authority of $80.645 billion 
and $79.0 billion in expenditures. 

On March 19, 1969, Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird testifying before the 
Senate Armed Services Committee pro- 
posed a reduction in defense spending of 
$2.170 billion in new obligational author- 
ity and a $0.500 billion reduction in ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1970. This would 
have the effect of reducing defense re- 
quests for new obligational authority to 
$78.475 billion and reducing expenditures 
to $78.5 billion. 

On April 15, 1969, President Nixon 
formally submitted to Congress amend- 
ments which would reduce defense new 
obligational authority by $3.103 billion 
in lieu of Secretary Laird’s $2.170 billion, 
and reduce defense expenditures by 
$1.113 billion in lieu of Secretary Laird’s 
reduction of $0.500 billion. 

Thus, President Nixon's April 15 re- 
visions to President Johnson’s fiscal year 
1970 budget reduced defense new obliga- 
tional authority to $77.542 billion and 
reduced defense expenditures to $77.887 
billion. 

On June 10, 1969, Secretary of Defense 
Melvin Laird appeared before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions in support of President Nixon’s re- 
vised budget and reiterated President 
Nixon’s request for a reduction in de- 
fense new obligational authority to 
$77.542 billion and a reduction in ex- 
penditures to $77.887 billion. 

On August 21, 1969, Secretary of De- 
fense Melvin Laird announced at his 
press conference that he had further cut 
his 1970 program by an additional $3 bil- 
lion, thus lowering 1970 expenditures to 
$74.887 billion; this additional $3 billion 
was over and above the April reductions 
of President Nixon. 

Mr. President, since the congressional 
rule of thumb measurement states $3 of 
new obligational authority reductions 
are necessary to achieve a $1 expendi- 
ture reduction—I might say there might 
be some quarrel with that figure; the 
former Secretary of the Treasury and 
the former Economic Adviser to the 
President, Gardner Ackley and Secre- 
tary Fowler, are its sources—and, since 
the Nixon administration accomplished 
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an expenditure reduction of approxi- 
mately $4 billion by the above-cited re- 
ductions, it is clear that Congress would 
necessarily have had to reduce new obli- 
gational authority by an amount not less 
than $12 billion to achieve actual spend- 
ing reductions accomplished by the 
Nixon administration. 

Mr. President, I think it is of para- 
mount importance to put the question of 
national defense expenditures in its 
proper perspective as it relates to cur- 
rent Federal budget priorities. In this is- 
sue facts rather than opinion assume a 
critical role. 

Let me cite some of these facts as they 
appear in the special analysis prepared by 
the highly respected institution—which 
obviously owes no allegiance to any polit- 
ical party—the American Enterprise In- 
stitute for Public Policy Research. In 
their recent publication entitled “U.S. 
Government Finances: A 22-year Per- 
spective 1950-71” at page 21 they state 
the following as it relates to budgetary 
programing for national defense: 

Reductions in national defense outlays 
programmed in the proposed 1971 budget, if 
they materialize, will lower defense spend- 
ing in 1971 by approximately $14 billion, in 
terms of 1969 consumer prices, below the 
defense spending level of 1969. 

Defense outlays budgeted for 1971 total 
$73.6—down $7.7 billion from the 1969 level. 
However, the $73.6 billion figures converts 
into $66.8 billion when expressed in 1969 
prices. That is, deterioration of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar expected to con- 
tinue through 1971 lowers the budgeted figure 
to $66.8 billion, which is $14.4 billion less 
than actual defense outlays of $81.2 billion 
in the 1969 base year. 

As indicated by the accompanying chart 
and the tabular data, average per capital 
shares of defense outlays, in 1969 prices, are 
estimated to drop from $404 in 1969 to 
$325 in 1971. 

Budgeted reductions apply relatively uni- 
formly to the three major components of the 
defense budget—compensation of personnel, 
operation and maintenance, and procure- 
ment of military hardware and other supplies. 


I ask unanimous consent to have this 
chart printed in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the chart was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


Outlays in current dollars (millions) 


1967 


Military functions: 
Personnel ! 
Operation and maintenance.. 
Procurement. 
Research, development, etc 
Military construction 
Other. 


$19, 787 
19, 000 
19, 012 

7,160 


Total military functions 
maray assistance. 


Defense—related activities 
Offsetting receipts. 


Total national defense 70, 018 


Estimates 


1968 1969 1970 


$25, 158 
21, 500 


Per capita outlays in 1969 prices 
Estimates 
1970 


$117.13 
100. 10 


1 Including pensions, 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Consider these charts 
concerning the relative importance of de- 
fense expenditures during the past dec- 
ade. I ask unanimous consent to have 
the charts printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[Dollars in billions] 


Percent of 
Federal 
budget 


Dollars for 


Fiscal year defense 


~~ on > 
SSE SSHSSRAS; 
Dew ue OOM ae 


pono 


The following are the facts about the non- 
defense origin of increases in the Federal 
budget during the last decade: 


Government spending, nonmilitary and 
military, 1960-1968 


[In billions] 
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Nonmilitary spending 
[In billions) 


Total increase $47.9 


billion. 


(up 95 percent) 


Military spending 
[In billions] 


Total increase (up to 70 percent) $33.1 
billion. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, my ef- 
forts today are certainly not intended 
to justify every single budget request 
President Nixon has made during this 
Congress, Obviously there are items in 
any budget of any President over which 
reasonable men may differ. 
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On the other hand, it has been my in- 
tention to try to put two or three mat- 
ters in perspective. The first has to do 
with the question of the adequacy of 
appropriations for national defense. The 
pending military procurement authori- 
zations bill will clearly provide a forum 
for further discussion on this matter. 
The second matter has to do with the 
willingness of this Congress to act upon 
the revenue proposals of the President. 
The President has been most construc- 
tive in his efforts to send up legislation 
which would serve to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays during this Con- 
gress. In fact, Mr. President, legislation 
which would serve to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays was notoriously ne- 
glected by the first session of the 91st 
Congress. A total of $1.3 billion in budget 
authority reductions and $1.2 billion in 
outlay reductions were transmitted to 
the Congress but not acted upon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a chart setting forth legis- 
lative proposals to reduce budget author- 
ity and outlays which were pending at 
the adjournment of the 91st Congress be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
Again, this is material prepared by Rep- 
resentative MaHon’s committee. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPORTING TABLE NO. 4.—LEGISLATION AFFECTING THE FISCAL YEAR 1970 BUDGET 
PART 1. LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS TO REDUCE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS! 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Estimated reduction 


Revised budget 
(Apr. 15, 1969) 


PENDING AT ADJOURNMENT OF THE 91ST CONGRESS, IST SESSION 


Departmentof Agriculture: 
Consumer and Marketing Service: 


Consumer qrotective; marketing, and regulatory programs (S. 568, H.R. 7444): 


Dulles authority.. 


Removal of surplus agricultural commodities (S. 816, H.R. 13193): 


Budget authority 
Outlays. 


Farmers sone Administration—Direct loan account 6. 815, HR. 11604): 


poe maa authority 


Outlay: 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: 
Social and Rehabilitation Service: 


Grants to States for maintenance payments (S. ——, H.R. ——): 


Bua ogot authority 


Budget authority 
Outlays 
Department of Housing and Urban Development: 
Mortgage credit: 


Government National Mortgage Association (S. 2864, H.R. 12937): 


Budget authority 


y: 
Beparimeni of Labor: 
Longshoremen omnibus bill (S. ——, H.R. ——): 

Budget authority 

Outlays 
Post Office Department: 

Proposed rate increase (H.R. 10877): 
Budet authority 


ys 
Department of Transportation: 


—3,475 
(—3,475) 


—591, 400 
(—591, 400) 


That the following programs be financed from trust funds rather than Federal funds: Highway beauti- 
fication, traffic and highwa way safety, State and community highway safety programs, motor carrier 


safety, forest highways, 
Budget authority.. 
Outlays. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


public land highways: 


As transmitted 
to date 


House action Senate action 
to date to date 
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[in thousands of dollars] 
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Estimated reduction 


Revised budget 
(Apr. 15, 1969) 


As transmitted 


Enacted 
to date 


Senate action 
to date 


House action 
to date o dat 


PENDING AT ADJOURNMENT OF THE 91ST CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION—Continued 


Veterans’ Administration: 
Compensation and pensions: 


eterans service-connected compensation (TB) (S. ——, H.R. ——): 


Budget authority 
Outlays 


Veterans non-service-connected compensation (railroad retirement exclusion) (S. 


Total, pt. |: 
Budget authority 
Outlays. 


1 If positive legislative action is not taken on each item, budget authority and budget outlay esti- 
mates carried in the Budget will be increased by the amounts indicated. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The President has once 
again sent up legislative proposals to re- 
duce budget authority and outlays in fis- 
cal year 1971. A total of $2.2 billion in 
budget authority reductions and $2.3 
billion in outlay reductions would be gen- 
erated as a result of favorable action on 
the President’s program in this area. 


—1, 416, 988 


—1, 313,513 


(—1, 335, 388) (—1,231, 913) 


Congress has already taken some action 
in this regard but, as can be seen from 
the table below, there are many legisla- 
tive proposals which have not yet re- 
ceived congressional action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp “Legislative proposals in fiscal 


2 Successor bills S. 2864 and H.R. 13827 do not include this item, 
3 Shift between funds; no budget effect. 


year 1971 budget to reduce budget au- 
thority and outlays” as it appears on 
pages 15 and 16 of the 1971 budget score- 
keeping report—staff report No. 7— 
dated July 9, 1970, 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPORTING TABLE NO. 4,—LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS IN FISCAL YEAR 1971 BUDGET TO REDUCE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS 1 


Authorization request (title or purpose) 


Fiscal year 1970: 
Post Office Department (H.R. 10877, S. ———): 
Budget authority 
Outlays. 


Total, fiscal year 1970: 
Budget authority. 
Outlays. 


Fiscal year 1971: 
Funds appropriated to.the President: 
Expansion of defense production (H.R, 17880, S. 3776): 
Budget authority 
Outlays. 
Office of Economic Opportunity (H.R. 13472, S. 2838): 
Budget authority (transfer). 
Outlays (transfer). 
Department of Agriculture: 
Consumer and Marketing Service: 


[In thousands of dollars} 


Cost estimate, 
1971 budget 


Consumer protective, marketing and regulatory pans (H.R. 16264, S. 3593): 


Budget authority. 


Outlay: 
Federal Crop p ee (H.R, 16264, S. 3593): 
Budget authority. 
Outlays 
Department of Defense—Civil: 
Corps of Engineers: 
Recreational boat harbors (H.R. 16264, S. 3593): 
san authority. 


Health manpower—veterinary medicine (H.R, 16264, S. 3593): 
Budget authority. 


y: 
Office of Education: 


Elementary and secondary education—impact aid reform (H.R. 16264, S. 3593); 


Budget authority 

Outlays. 

Department of Labor: 
Wage and Labor Standards: 


User charges (longshoremen) (S. 3629, H.R. 16589): 


Budget authority 
Outlays 
Post Office Department: 
Proposed rate increase (H.R. 17070, S. 3842): 
Budget authority 
Outlays. 


Footnotes at end of table. 


2 —1, 568, 


2 (—1, 568, 000) 


Senate action 


House action 
date to date 


(784, '000) 
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SUPPORTING TABLE NO. 4.—LEGISLATIVE PROPOSALS IN FISCAL YEAR 1971 BUDGET TO REDUCE BUDGET AUTHORITY AND OUTLAYS? 


[in thousands of dollars] 


Senate action 
to date 


Enacted 
to date 


Cost estimate, 
1971 budget 


House action 
to date 


Authorization request (title or purpose) 


Depa -tment of Transportation: 
Coast Guard: 
Reserve training (H.R. 16264, S. 3593): 
Budget authority.. 
Outlays í 
Federal Railroad Administration: 
Alaska Railroad—sale (H.R. 16264, S. 3593): 
Budget authority.. - 


Veterans’ Administration: _ 
Compensation and pensions: i 
eterans service-connected compensation—TB (H.R. 13437): 


Other veterans income sec 
Budget author ity. 
Outlays. g 
Medical care— private in: 
Budget authority 
Outlays... 
Direct loan revolvin 
Budget authority.. - 
Outlays n : 
Genera! Services Administration : 
Sale of stockpile surpluses: 
Various legislation (17 bills): 
Budget authority.. --- 
Outlays. - 3-5-5 5-2 
Various legislation (5 bills): 
Budget authority 
Outlays 


Total: $ 
Budget authority 
Outlays. 


1 If positive legislative action is not taken on each item, budget authority and budget outlay 
estimates carried in the budget will be increased by the amount indicated. 

2 Includes effect of proposals announced in H, Doc. 91-313, postal reform message. 

3 Included in proposed Federal Economy Act (H. Doc. 91-263, H.R. 16264, S. 3593). 


3 (—15, 000)... 
(—15, 000)... 


3 (—100, 000). 
s (—100, 000). 


—180, 


000 —180, 000 
(—180, 000) 


(—180, 000) 


7 —180, 000 
(—180, 000) 


—2, 206, 577 


, —964, 
(—2, 313, 664) 


000 
(—964, 000) 


5 Does not reflect certain legislative proposals, shown in parenthesis above, which have no 
effect on the overall Federal budget, such as shifts between departments and agencies, between 
Federal and trust funds, or which technically do not require legislation to effect proposed reduction, 

® Subject to or in conference. 


+ Assumes half-year delay in rate increase. 


Mr. ALLOTT. The last item that I 
want to mention today has to do with 
the action of Congress on revenue pro- 
posals submitted by the President which 
affect the fiscal year 1971 budget. The 
reductions achieved in the fiscal 1970 
budget do not take account of the reve- 
nue portion of the ledger. President 
Nixon asked that whenever a Member 
of Congress displayed the imagination to 


7 Pending signature, 


introduce a bill that calls for more 
spending, he should also display the 
courage to introduce a bill raising the 
taxes to pay for that program. 

Since Congress has succeeded in re- 
ducing revenues to a level below expendi- 
tures, clearly the administration is not to 
be faulted for its attempts to maintain 
some order of balance. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record a table entitled “Revenue Pro- 
posals Affecting the Fiscal Year 1971 
Budget,” which appears at page 14 of 
Representative Manon’s 1971 budget 
scorekeeping report—staff report No. 7. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUPPORTING TABLE NO. 3—REVENUE PROPOSALS AFFECTING THE FISCAL YEAR 1971 BUDGET 


[In millions of dollars} 


Estimated Congressional action on fiscal year 


receipts 


year 1971 


Revenue estimate in the fiscal year 1971 budget... 

Revenue estimates as revised by subsequent pro- 
posals and reestimates.___ > = 

Adjustments for interfund and intragovernmental 
transactions and applicable receipts. _ _ 


Total gross receipts... 


To be derived from existing revenue legislation. __- 


202,103 _. 


1971 revenue proposals to date 
for fiscal ——_———— 


House 


Senate Enacted 


(H 


Estimated ari action on fiscal year 
receipts 1971 revenue proposals to date 


for fiscal - — -— — 
year 1971 House Senate Enacted 


). ain 
Railroad retirement (H.R. 15733) 


User charges: 


Aviation services (H.R. 14465, P.L. 91-258). 
) 


Highways (H.R. - 


Other (H.R. ——)...... 


Estimated revenues to be derived from proposals in 
the fiscal year 1971 budget: 1 
Excise taxes-extension of present rates (H.R. 


2 +): 
Automobiles. _......- 
Telephone service. ...........--.-.-..- 
Sona security—increase wage base (H.R. 


1 Without congressional action on each item, estimated receipts will be reduced by these amounts. 
,000,000 in 1973, and $719,000,000 


? ee on fiscal 197] revenue: $153,000,000 in 1972, $668, 
in 1974, 


Mr. ALLOTT. In conclusion, Mr. Presi- 
dent, let me observe that just as it is a 
dangerous game to assume that only the 
defense appropriations bill must be re- 
duced, so, too, is it misleading to fail to 


posals: 


Estate and gift taxes—acceleration (H.R. — 


—).. 


Proposed tax on lead used in the manufacture 


Wagering tax amendments (S. 1624)... 


Currency writeoff (S. 3825) 


Total, revenue proposals 


+ Committee action. 
3 Subject to or in conference. 


take into account the revenue producing 
side of the ledger. Congress and the Pres- 
ident have tried to reorder spending pri- 
orities, emphasizing new domestic oppor- 
tunities. On the other hand, Congress 


3 Request assumed budgetary impact in fiscal year 1970, 


has not yet acted on the revenue produc- 
ing side of its responsibilities. For the 
record, I want to assure my colleagues 
that I will keep inserting Representative 
Maxuon’s scorekeeping reports into the 
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Recor so that everyone can be on notice 
as to the action or lack of action which 
is taking place on this aspect during this 
session of the 91st Congress. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement by the Presi- 
dent entitled “Congressional Action and 
Government Spending,” dated July 18, 
1970, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION AND GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


I am issuing this statement today because 
I view with deepening concern the course 
of events in the Congress affecting the ex- 
penditure of the taxpayers’ money. There is 
a persistent and growing tendency on Capitol 
Hill to approve increases in expenditures 
without providing the revenue to pay the 
costs. For just one example, the Congress 
seems on the verge of approving an educa- 
tion appropriation bill that provides nearly 
half a billion dollars more than I requested. 

Given this situation, it is time to face some 
hard figures and some troublesome possibili- 
ties and to strive for solutions. 

Our Federal budget totals over $200 bil- 
lion. If we allow these outlays to overshoot 
the basic reyenue-producing capacity of our 
tax system—as happened particularly in 1967 
and 1968—we will produce the same result: 
inflation of a magnitude that will take dif- 
ficult and painful measures to eliminate. 

In fiscal year 1970, which ended June 30, 
we worked very hard and effectively—in the 
midst of continuing controversy—to hold the 
expenditure line. As a result, any deficit will 
reflect a short-fall of revenues from the ad- 
justment of the economy to policies designed 
to combat inflation. 

For fiscal year 1971, which began July 1, 
this administration transmitted to the Con- 
gress a budget calling for expenditures of 
$200 billion, and estimating revenues at $202 
billion. If the Congress continues in its pres- 
ent pattern of proposed increases in expendi- 
tures, the total for this fiscal] year will actu- 
ally reach a substantially larger figure. 

Some $3.5 billion of increases are caused 
by mandatory and virtually uncontrollable 
rises in costs—such as increases in the in- 
terest of the national debt ($1.8 billion) and 
in public assistance (over $500 million). The 
major pay increase for Federal employees 
added $1.4 billion over the amount originally 
budgeted. Some increases are the result of 
necessary new programs. But much of the 
total increase is due to threatened Congres- 
sional action or inaction. 

On the receipts side of the ledger, the 
Congress has failed to provide necessary rev- 
enue. By its action on the tax bill last year, 
the Congress had already reduced projected 
revenue for fiscal year 1971 by $3 billion and 
for fiscal year 1972 by $5 billion below my 
request. Beyond this, the Congress has as yet 
failed to take action on my proposals for a 
tax on lead used in gasoline, an advance 
in the time of collection of estate and gift 
taxes, and an increase in postal rates. The 
Congress must produce action on these 
measures or we can expect to collect much 
less than the $202 billion estimated in Feb- 
ruary. 

And that is not all. The 1971 expenditures 
are an inevitable springboard for the budget 
of 1972. Unless the present trend is corrected 
by the Congress, the resulting 1972 spending 
could produce a massive deficit. 

It has become almost a cliché to say that 
all we need do to resolve this dilemma with 
regard to our Federal budget is to cut space 
and defense outlays and “change our na- 


tional priorities.” Let's set the record straight. 
We have changed out national priorities. 
In the budget that I proposed for fiscal 
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1971, spending for defense is exceeded by 
spending for human resources for the first 
time in 20 years. In all of the last three ad- 
ministrations, military spending ran far 
above spending for other purposes. In 1962 
under President Kennedy the Federal Gov- 
ernment spent 48 percent of its budget for 
defense and only 29 percent for human re- 
sources. By 1968, the comparison was 45 per- 
cent to 32 percent. My budget for 1971 sharp- 
ly reversed these priorities. It calls for spend- 
ing 37 percent for defense and 41 percent 
for human resources programs, To accom- 
plish this massive change in emphasis, mili- 
tary and space expenditures were cut by some 
$6 billion. 

As a former Member of the House and the 
Senate, I fully understand that the Mem- 
bers consider appropriations and spending 
bills one at a time. The trouble is that the 
total of the parts, each in itself attractive 
and even meritorious, is too large a figure. 
Unless the Congress makes a very special 
effort to look at the total picture, the Mem- 
bers may not fully appreciate the overall 
effect of their fiscal actions. 

In raising the issue of budget deficits, I 
am not suggesting that the Federal Govern- 
ment should necessarily adhere to a strict 
pattern of a balanced budget every year. At 
times the economic situation permits—even 
calls for—a budget deficit. There is one basic 
guideline for the budget, however, which 
we should never violate: except in emergency 
conditions, expenditures must never be al- 
lowed to outrun the revenues that the tax 
system would produce at reasonably full em- 
ployment. When the Federal Government's 
spending actions over an extended period 
push outlays sharply higher, increased tax 
rates or inflation inevitably follow. We had 
such a period in the 1960’s. We have been 
paying the high price—and higher prices— 
for that recently. 

We must not let that happen again. It 
need not happen. Responsible government 
cannot let ft happen. This is a time when 
the taxpayers of the United States will not 
tolerate irresponsible spending. The Con- 
gress should ask itself in every case: Will this 
new expenditure, when tied to all the others, 
require increased taxes or cause a deficit 
which would bring about an increase in 
prices? The Congress must examine with spe- 
cial care those spending programs which 
benefit some of the people but which really 
raise taxes and prices for all the people. 

Recently I signed into law a bill fixing a 
“ceiling” on Federal spending for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. I accept that ceiling and in- 
tend to live under it. But the Congress, by 
making exceptions and approving measures 
with mandatory spending provisions, has 
made a travesty of this legislation. 

I now ask the Congress to establish a firm 
ceiling on total expenditures—a ceiling from 
which only specific and genuine “uncon- 
trollables” such as interest on the public 
debt would be exempt—a ceiling within 
which the President can determine prior- 
ities—a ceiling that would apply to the 
Congress as well as to the Executive. This 
will require of the Congress—as well as the 
President—the hard task of adjusting and 
pruning individual program outlays to hold 
their total within this ceiling. With this we 
can reassure citizens generally that Wash- 
ington will not take spending actions that 
will impose on their future incomes the 
burdens of ever increasing tax rates. With this 
we can pursue vigorous policies of expansion 
to achieve full employment, rapid improve- 
ments in our material levels of living, and a 
more stable dollar. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am happy that the 
distinguished Senator from Colorado has 
made this speech today. I think it is most 
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useful and enlightening, and it is in ac- 
cordance with the speech made pre- 
viously, I believe on July 21, by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado. 

I think it is clear that there is a sharp 
difference between the statistics put 
into the Recorp by the Senator from 
Colorado, taken mainly from the chair- 
man of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Manon, and those put into 
the Record by the majority leader, the 
Senator from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD). 
The difference, I think, is based on sev- 
eral things, 

First, the Senator from Colorado is 
putting in legislative and appropriation 
spending actions. The Senator from 
Montana has been putting in appropria- 
tion actions. 

Mr, ALLOTT. I believe that in the first 
remarks of the distinguished majority 
leader, it was mostly in comparison with 
the 1970 budget of President Johnson. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., No, indeed. That is 
not correct. The Senator from Montana 
made it clear that his actions related to 
the revised Nixon budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
would like to make that point clear. I 
have tried to make it time and time 
again. 

The distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado was kind enough to inform me that 
he was going to make a speech com- 
menting on some statements I had made 
relative to congressional reductions in 
the budget. Unfortunately, I was absent 
on official business and I did not get to 
hear the speech by the distinguished 
Senator. 

I was fully aware of the fact that when 
the present President came into office, 
he was confronted with the Johnson 
budget. What he did was to hold up that 
budget, bring about a revision, and re- 
duce it something on the order of $5 
billion, as I recall. He is to be commended 
for such action. 

All the facts and figures I have stated 
and put into the Record, however, have 
to do with the revised budget offered by 
President Nixon. They did not concern 
the Johnson budget in any way, shape, 
or form. I want to make the record very 
clear in that respect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I was rechecking that. 
The Senator is entirely correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Wisconsin wish the floor? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes. 

Mr. President, the difference is that in 
part, at least, the Senator from Colorado 
was talking about legislative as well as 
appropriations spending. actions. The 
Senator from Colorado has been on the 
Appropriations Committee for a long 
time, longer than I have—I have been 
on it 6 or 7 years, and he was on it before 
that—and he is aware of the fact that 
very often Congress will pass rather 
extravagant legislative authorization 
bills and then not appropriate the funds 
for them. 

In my view, the appropriation action 
by the Appropriations Committee, and 
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especially by Congress, is the decisive 
action to determine whether or not Con- 
gress is going to expend the funds. For 
this reason, it seems to me that it is per- 
fectly fair and proper and accurate and 
reasonable for the majority leader to 
make the kind of comparison he made 
between the President’s request and the 
final action on appropriations by Con- 
gress, 

Of course, there are exceptions to that. 
Certainly, if legislative action mandates 
expenditures without going through the 
appropriation process, then I think the 
Senator from Colorado’s position would 
be correct, to the extent that Congress 
goes above the President’s figure. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
unanimots-consent request? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that, 
notwithstanding the expiration of the 
morning hour at 2 p.m., the unfinished 
business not be laid down until the morn- 
ing business is closed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I think that what the 
Senator has said is true. Unfortunately, 
I think that the legislative committees 
have been prone to think more in terms 
of what would be ideally desirable in 
putting the limitations on their au- 
thorization rather than what is possible 
and practical. However, we see the situ- 
ation then when an appropriation com- 
mittee lives up to its complete respon- 
sibility—the Senator understands what 
those responsibilities are as well as I 
do—and says that an authorization of 
$1. billion simply cannot be accommo- 
dated this year because $500 million is 
all we can possibly fit into the budget, 
then we hear the argument or, as Sena- 
tors have heard and as I have heard 500 
times this year, “Look what the legisla- 
tive committee did. We authorized so 
much and the Appropriations Committee 
has refused to finance it.” I do think— 
and I am not being critical of my friends 
on the legislative committees, as I am 
on one—that we try to watch it. We 
could operate more effectively as a 
Congress if, instead of figuring out 
what could be spent under any cir- 
cumstances, the legislative committees 
would try to be more realistic in their 
authorizations—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I wholeheartedly 
agree with—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. Because the Appropria- 
tions Committee: does try to do its job. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I want once again to 
call the attention of the Senator from 
Colorado to the fact that the’ measure 
suggested by the majority leader and by 
the Democratic Policy Committee is a 
measure of how Congress finally votes 
on appropriation measures for 1970 and, 
to the extent we have donë so, for 1971. 
On ‘that count, Congress has cut deci- 
sively by several billion:dollars—in fact, 
overall by over $8 billion—below what 
President Nixon’s request was. We are 
not spending more than the President 
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requests, but less on appropriation meas- 
ures, which is the final test. 

In the second place, the Senator from 
Colorado did contend that the Nixon 
administration has cut defense spending. 
They may have cut defense spending and 
I think there is every evidence that they 
will cut defense spending, but to date 
I call to the attention of the Senator 
from Colorado the fact that expenditures 
by the Pentagon and the Department of 
Defense in fiscal 1970 for gocds and serv- 
ices are higher by $150 million than they 
were in 1969. 

This is, in spite of the very sharp cut 
made in the 1970 budget by Congress, 
below what President Nixon requested 
and far below the 1969 appropriations. 

What I am saying is that the final ac- 
tion really is not in Congress but depends 
upon how much the President wants to 
spend out of what we appropriate and 
out of the unobligated balances in past 
years. On that test, President Nixon has 
used the unobligated balances so as to 
maintain a high level of military spend- 
ing right into 1970. 

Mr. ALLOTT. If the distinguished 
Senator will look at page 60 of the budget 
brief, he will see a cross-hatched table, 
placed there at the instance of some of 
us several years ago, which shows the 
fiowthrough from the present appropria- 
tions and the flowthrough from past ap- 
propriations to the present. The table 
illustrates exactly the figure I used, 
which is that at this time of year it takes 
a $2 cut in appropriations to effect a $1 
cut in expenditures. If we do not pass the 
appropriation bills, as we have not, until 
October or November, it takes a $3 cut in 
appropriations to effect a $1 cut in ex- 
penditures. 

But the point I have been trying to 
make, which I do not think the distin- 
guished majority leader made in his re- 
marks, relates not only to matters con- 
cerning expenditures, new obligational 
authority, and legislative authority. I am 
also trying to put. into perspective the 
fact that there has been a distinct short- 
fall in revenue-raising measures, as wit- 
nes the terrible tax bill we passed last 
fall. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
spoken several times about the shortfall 
in revenue. What shall we do? Increase 
taxes? Does. the Senator from Colorado 
take the position personally that we 
should increase taxes; that he would 
vote for a tax increase for insurance in 
the area of lead gasoline, as the admin- 
istration has proposed? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I would probably vote 
for most of them, yes; but I am looking 
at a supporting table of Representative 
Manon’s. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boces). The time of the Senator from 
Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The tables, which I 
think the Senator has seen, are of total 
appropriation bills. Ido not know how we 
will ever tackle the question—it is obvi- 
ous we have not done it over the past 2 
years—by putting an expenditure ceiling 
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on the President andstarting to meet our 
responsibilities. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Directly, yes, in the 
event we cut military expenditures by 
some $5 or $6 billion. Last year we cut 
$5.5 billion. If we do that, the net effect 
of the action by Congress will be to re- 
duce the upcoming budget this year, as 
we did last year. Does the Senator still 
persist in the belief that we would have 
to increase taxes under those circum- 
stances? 

Mr. ALLOTT, Yes; unless we actually 
provide revenues for some of the short- 
falls, as for example, the increase in 
salaries and the other items I men- 
tioned. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What bothers me 
very much is that we have had testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee 
that if unemployment increases to 6 per- 
cent—maybe it will not, and we all pray 
it will not—but if it does, then on the 
shortfall, there will be a drop in tax rev- 
enues; and if on top of that we increase 
taxes further, we will simply drive our- 
selves into a recession and get into a 
position where it will be the deficit will 
deepen. 

Mr, ALLOTT. There is a point, I will 
agree, where that is true. I do not think 
we are in danger of getting to a 6-per- 
cent unemployment rate figure at pres- 
ent. I cannot ‘see it in the present pro- 
jections. Maybe the Senator can. But 
there is a point where the principle the 
Senator states is true. If we raise taxes 
too much, it will drive us further down 
the road toward a recession. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
very much. As I said when I first began 
speaking, I think that these remarks 
have been most helpful in giving us a 
better and broader understanding of 
what this subject is all about, because 
there are conflicting figures concerning 
it. 

Mr. ALLOTT. While we talk about the 
unemployment figure, I should like to call 
the Senator’s attention to the fact that— 
I do not have the figures right at hand— 
I think total employment in this country 
today is approximately 2 million more 
than it was a year ago. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The Senator is about 
correct, I believe, but my understanding 
is that, for each of the past 4 months, 
the rather shocking realization is that 
the employment figures, that is the 
number of working Americans, have 
gone down, so that today 4.6 million 
Americans are out of work. There is the 
seasonal adjustment to be considered, 
and with that adjustment, it works out 
to a 4.7-percent figure, which from all 
the testimony I have heard from Mr. 
McCracken, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and others indicates that 
they expect a further unemployment 
increase, as do most Government econ- 
omists. It might not go up to the 6 per- 
cent. But this is a serious economic 
matter as well as a matter of fiscal re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr. ALLOTT. The figures I gave the 
Senator were predicated by me in the 
defense and space-related fields, were 
they not? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, What figures are 
those? 
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Mr. ALLOTT. The unemployment 
figures. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They were overall. 
The overall figures. 4.7 percent out of 
work. They cover all Americans, when 
we talk about employment. Employment 
in this country has actually dropped 
further. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, while 
the distinguished Senator is on the floor, 
I should like to proceed for about 3 min- 
utes to make the matter perfectly clear 
as best as I can. I tried to point out to 
the Senate, before the distinguished 
Senator from Colorado arrived in the 
Chamber, that I was getting a little bit 
tired of having the ball thrown back and 
forth and having Congress accused of 
being “spendthrift” or of being “big 
spenders,” and the like. 

What I am trying to emphasize is the 
fact that for the past 25 years every 
Congress under every President has re- 
duced the President’s budget request. 
What we did this year in Congress we 
did together, Republicans and Democrats 
alike. 

By the same token, I also gave the 
President full credit for taking the ini- 
tiative himself and, in the last fiscal year, 
for reducing expenditures in excess of $3 
billion; and, furthermore, for reducing 
the Johnson budget by in excess of $5 
billion. So that the President is doing his 
share in the administrative end of the 
Government in the executive branch. 

We are also doing our share here. We 
can point with much pride to our record 
in this department. Rather than throw- 
ing the bill back and forth, accusing 
Congress of this, that, and the other 
thing, it would be far more constructive 
if we would continue to work together as 
a team, in cooperation, and in partner- 
ship. We can achieve a lot more and 
carry out our responsibilities, to the end 
that we may continue to be proud of our 
efforts regardless of party in Congress. 

I want the Recor to show that I think 
as much credit should go to the execu- 
tive as I think we have earned here in 
the Congress. But up here it is a non- 
partisan question. The Democrats and 
Republicans together, and not the ma- 
jority party, should be given credit for 
the reductions which have been made. 


SENATOR SMITH OF MAINE RE- 
TURNS TO HER SENATE DUTIES 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, during 
the past several weeks the Senate has not 
been the same without the presence and 
perception of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine. 

There is a happy note on the news 
ticker today. I am pleased to read it to 
the Senate: 

Sen. Margaret Chase Smith, R-Maine, was 
to return to work today following two weeks 
of hospitalization in New York City where 
she underwent right hip surgery. 

The senator underwent what doctors 
termed “total hip replacement” July 8, at 
the Columbia-Presbyterian Medical Center. 
She was released from the hospital last Fri- 
day and returned to her Washington home. 

Doctors prescribed limited activity for Mrs. 
Smith during the next two weeks. This will 
permit her to spend a few hours in her office 
several days each week. 
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I know that I speak for all of her col- 
leagues on both sides of the aisle when 
I say that we are delighted and very 
pleased that the distinguished senior 
Senator from Maine is back among us 
after what can only be described as a very 
remarkable recovery. 

We look forward once more to her 
cheerful presence and her wise contri- 
butions to the deliberations of this body. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, may I 
say that this is most pleasant and most 
unexpectedly good news. 

I am delighted that in such a short 
period after such a serious operation, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Maine 
is back in her office and doing her job 
with the dedication, the integrity, and 
the devotion which are her hallmarks. 

The acting minority leader said it 
rightly when he said that he spoke in 
behalf of all Members of the Senate, 
both Democrats and Republicans, con- 
cerning our pleasure at the news that 
MARGARET SMITH has recovered so nicely 
and is back with us and once again able 
to perform her functions and duties with 
the usual skill and aplomb which mark 
her work. 

It is good news indeed. 

We are delighted that Senator SMITH 
of Maine is back on the job again. I am 
surprised, pleasantly, that she was able 
to return so soon. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 


Tae bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Percy) laid before the Senate 
the foliowing letters and communica- 
tions, which were referred as indicated: 
PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1971, 

FOR THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

(S. Doc. 91-95) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for fiscal year 1971, in 
the amount of $3,313,500 for the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; to the Committee on 
Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO THE BUDGET, 1971, 

FOR THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH (S. Doc. 91-96) 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting an amend- 
ment to the budget for fiscal year 1971, in 
the amount of $791,634 for the legislative 
branch; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, and ordered to be printed. 
PUERTO RICAN-VIRGIN ISLANDS TRADE STUDY, 

A REGULATORY STAFF ANALYSIS 

A letter from the Chairman, Federal Mari- 
time Commission, transmitting, for the in- 
formation of the Senate a study entitled 
“Puerto Rican-Virgin Islands Trade Study, A 
Regulatory Staff Analysis” (with an accom- 
panying document); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 
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REPORT OF LEWIS AND CLARK TRAIL Com- 
MISSION 


A letter from the Chairman, Lewis and 
Clark Trail Commission, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a Report of the Commission 
dated October 1969 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


CENTRAL OREGON IRRIGATION DISTRICT, RED- 
MOND, OREG. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an application by the Central Oregon Irriga- 
tion District of Redmond, Oreg., for a sup- 
plemental loan under the Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on the need for increased 
control over local currency made available 
to the Republic of Vietnam for support of its 
military and civil budgets, Department of 
Defense, Department of State; and Agency for 
International Development, dated July 24, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on examination of financial 
statements of the accountability of the 
Treasurer of the United States, fiscal years 
1968 and 1969, Department of the Treasury, 
dated July 27, 1970 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on problems in approving and 
paying for nursing home care under the 
medicaid program in California, Social and 
Rehabilitation Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, dated July 23, 1970 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 


REPORT OF CIVIL AIR PATROL 


A letter from the National Commander, 
Civil Air Patrol, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the annual report of the CAP for the 
year 1969 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


REPORT OF THE FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CON- 
CILIATION SERVICE 

A letter from the Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of the Service for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1969 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. Percy): 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 41 
“Relative to the public use of beaches on 
federal military installations in California 

“Whereas, Of the 1,072 miles of California 
coastline only 353 miles are publicly owned 
and available for recreation, and the demand 
for public access to the beaches of this state 
is great; and 

“Whereas, Fifty-eight miles of beaches, al- 
though publicly owned, are closed to public 
recreation; and 

“Whereas, The federal government now 
prohibits public access to beaches on ap- 
proximately 56 miles of California’s beach 
frontage; and 

“Whereas, Most of this acreage is located 
at Camp Pendleton in San Diego County, 
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Vandenberg Air Base in Santa Barbara 
County, and at Fort Ord in Monterey County; 
and 

“Whereas, Many of the military operations 
utilizing these beach areas could be shifted 
to other areas on the same base and thereby 
allow California citizens to use these publicly 
owned beaches; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President of the 
United States to direct the appropriate fed- 
eral officials to allow public access to Cali- 
fornia beaches located within military in- 
stallations; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the Federal Council on En- 
vironmental Quality, to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and to each Sena- 
tor and Representative from California in 
the Congress of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 42 
“Relative to the protection and restoration 
of estuaries and wetlands and federal lands 

“Whereas, Ninety percent of California's 
population lives in the coastal zone of Cali- 
fornia upon 8 percent of the state’s land 
area; and 

“Whereas, The major alterations to Cali- 
fornia’s lands and waters are taking place in 
the coastal zone; and 

“Whereas, This zone contains unique es- 
tuarine habitat, including marshes, mudflats, 
and other wetlands that are in scarce sup- 
ply and irreplaceable; and 

“Whereas, These areas support a great va- 
riety of fish and wildlife resources and have 
other public values of national and. state- 
wide significance; and 

“Whereas, Many of the remaining estu- 
aries are located on federal military lands; 
and 

“Whereas, Some of these estuaries on fed- 
eral lands have been dredged or filled by fed- 
eral authorities and in other estuaries fed- 
eral authorities have allowed dredging and 
other alterations by local communities; and 

“Whereas, Increasing demands are being 
placed on the military to alter these lands 
for other purposes; and 

“Whereas, the federal ‘Estuaries Inven- 
tory Study Act’ (Pub. L. 90—454) has as its 
objective the protection, conservation, and 
restoration of the nation’s estuaries; now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate 
of the State of Galifornia, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to take 
appropriate action to assure that perma- 
nent protection is given to all existing es- 
tuaries and wetlands on federal installations 
in California and to assure that such estu- 
aries and wetlands already damaged will, 
where feasible, be restored; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Legislature respect- 
fully memorializes the President of the Unit- 
ed States to direct the responsible federal of- 
ficials to advise the Legislature of actions 
taken to provide permanent protection to 
these estuaries and wetlands or to restore 
such estuaries and wetlands which are al- 
ready damaged; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the As- 
sembly transmit copies of this resolution to 
the President and Vice President of the Unit- 
ed States, to the Chairman of the Federal 
Council on Environmental Quality, to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
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and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 4124. A bill for the relief of Soccorso 
M. Tecce; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FONG: 

S. 4125. A bill for the relief of Ulrich Paul 
Kruggel; and 

S.4126. A bill for the relief of Delfina 
Ranjo Lagasca; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 4127. A bill to provide emergency au- 
thority for the guarantee of loans to aid 
business enterprises to meet temporary and 
urgent financial needs; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 


s. 3960 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maryland (Mr. Typrncs), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the names of the Senator from Califor- 
nia (Mr. Cranston), the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartHy), the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin (Mr. NeLson), the 
Senator from Oregon (Mr. Packwoop), 
and the Senator from Texas (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH), be added as cosponsors of S. 
3960, the Mass Transit Financing Act of 
1970, to permit States to use highway 
trust fund money for mass transit pur- 
poses. 

The 
HUGHES). 
ordered. 


PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Without objection, it is so 


S. 4031 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S, 4031, the National Cata- 
strophic Illness Protection Act of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HucHEs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 4079 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing. 
the names of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Cranston), the Senator from New 
York (Mr. GOODELL), the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris), the Senator 
from Michigan (Mr. Hart), the Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) , the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. McCartnuy), the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON), 
the Senator from Alaska (Mr. STEVENS), 
and the Senator from Ohio (Mr. YOUNG) 
be added as cosponsors of S. 4079, to in- 
crease the authorization for annual con- 
tributions in aid of low-rent public 
housing. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HuGHEs). Without objection, it is so 


ordered. 
S. 4083 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Colorado (Mr. Dominick) and of the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son) be added as cosponsor of S. 4083, 
to modify and enlarge the authority of 
Gallaudet College to maintain and oper- 
ate the Kendall School as a demonstra- 
tion elementary school for the deaf to 
serve primarily the National Capital re- 
gion, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
NEtson). Without objection, 
ordered. 


(Mr. 
it is so 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 793 

RESTORATION OF NECESSARY COAST GUARD 

RESERVE STRENGTH 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I submit an amendment to 
H.R. 17123, the military procurement 
authorization bill presently before the 
Senate, and ask that it be printed. 

The amendment is a simple one. It 
changes the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee authorization of 10,000 officers and 
men for the Coast Guard Selected Re- 
serve by substituting 15,000 officers and 
men as a personnel ceiling. 

I believe this figure to be amply justi- 
fied by the continuing and growing re- 
sponsibilities of the Coast Guard in port 
security and safety, icebreaking, vessel 
inspection, security patrolling of our 
coasts, ASW surveillance, marine and air 
safety, search and rescue, navigational 
aids, military preparedness, and disaster 
assistance. I shall have further supportive 
remarks when the amendment is called 
up for consideration by the Senate. 

It has been brought to my attention 
that the peacetime role of the Select 
Reserve is to be substantially increased 
and that members may be called to ac- 
tive duty in the case of national emer- 
gencies and natural disasters. It is also 
my understanding there will be an in- 
creased emphasis on this peacetime role 
in training these reserves. At this time 
of increased danger of severe ecological 
damage it will be of great reassurance to 
know the Coast Guard and its Reserves 
are capable of swift response in the event 
of coastal pollution emergencies and 
threats to marine life. 

I also serve notice, Mr. President, of 
my intention to offer, if necessary, an 
amendment to the Department of Trans- 
portation appropriations bill not yet re- 
ported. I shall argue for funding suffi- 
cient to support a reserve program for 
training and maintaining the personnel 
authorized by this amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the amendment be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Doe). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table; 
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and, without objection, the amendment 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 793) is as fol- 
lows: “strike out ‘10,000’ and insert in 
lieu thereof ‘15,000.’” 


STRENGTHENING OF FEDERAL CON- 
TROL OVER PESTICIDES—AMEND- 
MENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 794 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I submit 
several amendments, intended to be pro- 
posed by me, to S. 3866, a bill to 
strengthen Federal control over pesti- 
cides, and request that they be printed 
in full in the RECORD. 

As originally introduced, S. 3866 was 
designed primarily to confer additional 
authority. over pesticide registration on 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare or, put another way, to pro- 
vide an independent check on the deci- 
sions of the Department of Agriculture 
regarding such registrations. It was felt 
that an agency whose primary mission 
was the promotion of agriculture ought 
not to be given exclusive control in an 
area where agricultural and public health 
considerations often diverge. 

In the past months, there have been 
two significant developments which 
prompt me today to propose a shift in 
the bill’s major focus. First, the admin- 
istration has proposed extensive organi- 
zational changes in the area of environ- 
mental protection. The proposed trans- 
fer of ultimate control over pesticide 
registration from the Department of Ag- 
riculture to the new Environmental 
Protection Agency was obviously in- 
spired by considerations similar to those 
which prompted S. 3866 and, if approved, 
most likely will produce somewhat sim- 
ilar results. As a consequence, the need 
for the reorganizational provisions of S. 
3866 has markedly lessened. 

The second development has been the 
demonstration at hearings before the 
Subcommittee on Energy, Natural Re- 
sources, and the Environment of other 
glaring inadequacies in the pesticide reg- 
ulatory framework. Several witnesses 
have testified to the effect that even in 
the case of the most benign administra- 
tion of Federal pesticide laws, those laws 
are destined to permit intolerable prac- 
tices. 

In light of both the diminished need 
for legislative reorganizational initia- 
tives in the pesticide sphere and the 
demonstrable inadequacies of substan- 
tive pesticide law, it is proposed to 
change the major function of S. 3866 
from reorganization to substantive im- 
provement of the pesticide regulatory 
scheme. The amendments I introduce 
today, while scarcely attempting to rem- 
edy all the deficiencies of current pes- 
ticide legislation, are designed to cor- 
rect what I believe to be the most sig- 
nificant weaknesses. It may be helpful 
at this time to enumerate these weak- 
nesses and to summarize what the 
amendments attempt to do about them. 

One of the most serious problems with 
existing regulatory procedures arises 
from the almost total absence of legis- 
lative criteria for approval or disap- 
proval of any given pesticide. As a re- 
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sult, the principles governing pesticide 
registration have varied from regulator 
to regulator, leading to misunderstand- 
ings and inconsistent approaches to the 
problem. The Department of Agricul- 
ture testified at our hearings that a rea- 
sonable doubt as to the safety of a pes- 
ticide is cause for cancellation of its reg- 
istration. The Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare rejects this test, 
admitting to reasonable doubts about 
many pesticides it advises should be left 
on the market. Both departments agree 
that only in the case of an imminent 
hazard to the public will suspension of 
a registration ensue, but they disagree 
completely on the definition of “immi- 
nent.” 

What is needed is clarification. Guid- 
ing principles must be set down so that 
no matter who is administering the 
law—the Department of Agriculture, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Department of the In- 
terior, or the Environmental Protection 
Agency—Congress mandate to that Ad- 
ministrator will not be misinterpreted. 

Yet when we attempt to set down such 
principles, we become aware of the enor- 
mity of the problem which confronts us. 
As Dr. Jesse Steinfeld, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare points out, there are 
indeed some doubts as to the safety of 
virtually all chemical pesticides in com- 
mon use. To abandon them all because of 
those doubts would be to choke off much 
of our food supply and other comforts 
with which we would not want to part. 
On the other hand, our reluctance to 
move against all such chemicals should 
not shade over into a reluctance to move 
against any. We cannot, consistent with 
our responsibilities to ourselves and to 
future generations, just throw up our 
hands and ignore the dangers posed by 
chemical pesticides merely because those 
dangers are so widespread. What we must 
do, I feel, is to acknowledge the incon- 
clusiveness of scientific knowledge about 
these chemicals and, recognizing that 
certainty is not within our grasp, play the 
probability game. We must face up to the 
realization that products now being used 
conceivably may destroy us one day, and 
then go on to attempt to maximize our 
chances for survival. 

The criteria which I propose today for 
the removal of pesticides from the mar- 
ket are in line with this orientation. 
Under those criteria, continued use of 
any pesticide would be banned whenever 
there exists, first, a reasonable doubt as 
to the safety of the pesticide and, second, 
other reasonable alternatives about 
which there are less serious doubts. Un- 
derlying this approach, of course, is the 
recognition that whereas doubts may 
exist as to the safety of all pesticides, 
those doubts may vary considerably as 
to their seriousness. Given this state of 
affairs, common sense dictates that we 
do everything we can to minimize the ad- 
mittedly necessary risks inherent in pes- 
ticide use. S. 3866, as amended, is de- 
signed to enact this objective into law. 

Testimony in our subcommittee hear- 
ings suggests that the approach envi- 
sioned by S. 3866 is not now being fol- 
lowed within the Departments. Accord- 
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ing to Dr. Steinfeld, the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare feels the 
need to be “fairly secure” about the dan- 
ger of a pesticide before it will advise 
the Department of Agriculture to suspend 
its use. Since HEW does not consider 
the utility of the pesticides it examines, it 
follows that ordinarily it will not know 
much about the alternatives which may 
be available to accomplish similar pur- 
poses. The Department of Agriculture is 
aware of these alternatives, but in the 
past has not advocated substitution of 
one pesticide for another unless prodded 
by HEW’s concern for safety. 

What is left out of this picture is the 
possibility of removing pesticide A from 
the market when there are doubts, al- 
though inconclusive, about its safety and 
when there are fewer doubts about pes- 
ticide B, a reasonable alternative. HEW 
will not act in this situation, assuming 
the data do not “fairly securely” estab- 
lish a hazard. USDA will probably not 
act if HEW does not push them. And yet 
is not this a situation where we want to 
move against pesticide A? Are not the 
risks that we run by using A when B can 
get the job done just as well, needless 
risks? It is the conclusion of S. 3866 that 
they are and that they should be avoided 
in all cases. 

The proposed amendments attempt to 
provide additional clarification of con- 
gressional mandates by defining explic- 
itly the term “imminent hazards.” Al- 
though the “imminent hazard” test tra- 
ditionally has served to delineate those 
hazardous substances which require im- 
mediate suspension from the market—as 
opposed to removal following drawn-out 
administrative procedures—there has al- 
ways been considerable dispute as to the 
term’s precise meaning. 

At our subcommittee hearings, the De- 
partment of Agriculture offered a defini- 
tion of the term which greatly limits the 
Department’s authority to act. “Immi- 
nent” was equated with “immediate” or 
“threatening to happen now.” The prob- 
lem created by this definition is that it 
renders the Department powerless to 
control dangers which arise indirectly 
from certain pesticide uses. For one, it 
rules out immediate suspension of use on 
food crops, since crops treated with even 
the most deadly of pesticides will not be 
eaten “immediately” after spraying. 

Whereas it seems unthinkable that 
Congress would ever have intended to so 
limit the Department, it should be made 
clear that it is not now its intention to 
do so. In setting down a clear definition 
of “imminent hazard,” it seems sensible 
to reflect back to Congress original ob- 
jective in using the words. They arose, it 
appears, as a response to the lengthy 
procedures normally required by Federal 
law to effect removal of pesticides and 
other hazardous substances. The Con- 
gress recognized that cases would arise 
under both the Hazardous Substances 
Act and the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act in which the 
continued use of a dangerous substance 
pending the administration of those pro- 
cedures would unduly jeopardize the 
public. In both acts, the contingency to 
be protected against was described as an 
“imminent hazard.” 
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In light of this objective, I would argue 
that “imminent” ought to be defined in 
terms of the length of time normally 
consumed by the procedures in question. 
If the public is to be protected at all 
times, the administering authority must 
be permitted to dispense with normal 
procedures for removal whenever damage 
may result before those procedures have 
run their course. By defining an “immi- 
nent hazard” as one which “if it dam- 
ages man or the environment, is likely to 
do so prior to the time normally required 
to carry out the procedures” authorized 
by the act, S. 3866 would insure that an 
adequate response to danger is always 
within the capacity of the Government. 
It would also expressly reject the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s definition as 
one which occasionally would rule out 
any such response. 

The amendments which are proposed 
today are designed also to bolster the 
effectiveness of suspension and cancel- 
lation actions entered into by regula- 
tory authorities. Under existing law, al- 
though pesticides which have been sus- 
pended by the Department of Agriculture 
may not be shipped in interstate com- 
merce, those on retail shelves at the 
time of suspension may continue to be 
sold without violating any Federal law. 
At our hearings we have seen that the 
herbicide 2,4,5—-T, which is now suspended 
for certain uses, is still freely sold for 
those very uses. Whereas the Department 
of Agriculture testified that nearly all 
manufacturers of 2,4,5-T have agreed to 
recall existing stocks of suspended prod- 
ucts, evidence was produced to the ef- 
fect that at the time of the hearings 
they had not yet done so. In light of 
this evidence, it seems unreasonable to 
continue to rely on voluntary compliance 
in an area where the risks of non-com- 
pliance are so great. It is therefore pro- 
posed that the sale of any pesticide 
which has been suspended or banned be 
made criminal. 

A related problem inherent in exist- 
ing law arises when stocks are recalled 
and later relabeled. Since relabeling of 
suspended products is permitted, prod- 
ucts which have been banned for some 
but not all uses may continue to appear 
on retail shelves, Moreover, consumers 
who have used such products in the past 
and have enjoyed the results may con- 
tinue to buy them and use them for sus- 
pended uses without committing any 
Federal violation. 

S. 3866 attempts to deal with this 
problem by rendering the misuse of any 
pesticide illegal. The threat of penalties 
for misuse, it is thought, is a necessary 
complement to the control of pesticides 
through labeling. Although pesticide 
labels may continue to go unread in spite 
of such penalties, the pesticide user 
should be made aware that he ignores 
those labels at his.peril. 

To reiterate, the deficiencies in our 
scheme of pesticide regulation are nu- 
merous, and S. 3866 is not designed to 
cure them all. Yet the original bill and 
the amendments I introduce today do 
push in the direction of important, and 
I believe essential, changes, It is my hope 
that a sufficient number of my colleagues 
will find them worthy of their endorse- 
ment and support. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DoLE). The amendments will be received 
and printed, and will be appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the 
amendments will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The amendments (No. 794) were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 


On page 1, line 3, after “section 2(f) (2)”", 
insert “of the Hazardous Substances Act”. 

On page 1, beginning with line 8, strike out 
all through line 4 on page 2 and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(B) any economic poison which the Sec- 
retary by regulation classifies as a ‘banned 
hazardous substance’, and the Secretary shall 
so classify an economic poison (i) whenever 
there is a reasonable doubt as to the safety of 
the economic poison for man or the environ- 
ment and there are less serious doubts as to 
the safety of any reasonable alternative to 
such poison or (ii) whenever the protection 
of man or the environment otherwise re- 
quires; or (C)”. 

On page 2, line 19, strike out the quotation 
marks, 

Qn page 2, between lines 19 and 20; insert 
the following: 

“(s) the term ‘imminent hazard’ means 
any hazard or potential hazard referred to 
in paragraph (q) of section 2 which, if it 
damages man or the environment, is likely 
to do so prior to the time normally required 
to carry out the procedures under subpara- 
graphs (2) or (3) of that paragraph.” 

On page 2, strike line 5 through line 14, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(e) (1) section 2(q)(2) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “clause (B)" and 
inserting in lieu thereof “clause (C)”. 

(2) Section 2(q)(2) is redesignated as 
section 2(q) (3). 

(3) Section 2(q) is amended by inserting 
immediately after subparagraph (1) the fol- 
lowing: 

(2) Proceedings for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of regulations pursuant to 
clause (B) of subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph shall be governed by the procedures 
relating to cancellation as prescribed in sec- 
tion 4 of the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide 
and Rodenticide Act, which shall be admin- 
istered by the Secretary: Provided, that if 
he finds that an economic poison presents an 
imminent hazard to man or the environ- 
ment, he shall, by order published in the 
Federal Register, give notice of such findings 
and thereupon such economic poison shall 
be deemed to be a “banned hazardous sub- 
stance” pending the completion of proce- 
dures relating to the issuance of such regula- 
tion. Whenever the Secretary ‘has not issued 
& regulation with respect to an economic 
poison pursuant to clause (B) of subpara- 
graph (1) of this paragraph, the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall cance] the registration 
of such poison pursuant to section 4 of the 
Federal Insecticide, Fungicide and Rodenti- 
cide Act whenever he finds that either of the 
conditions enumerated in such clause are 
present: Provided, that if he finds that an 
imminent hazard to man or the environment 
exists, he shall suspend the registration pur- 
suant to section 4 of such Act.” 

On page 2, line 22, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in leu thereof “subsections”, 

On page 2, line 25, strike ‘out the quota- 
tion marks. 
fens page 2, after Iine 25, insert the follow- 

iS: 

“(j) The sale-or offer for sale of any eco- 
nomic poison which has been designated a 
‘banned hazardous substance’ and which has 
moved in interstate commerce, 

“(k) The sale or offer for sale of any eco- 
nomic poison which has moved in “inter- 
state commerce and for which there is in 
effect no registration under the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act.” 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF AN 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 774 


Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names of 
the Senator from Ohio (Mr. Youns), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Gore), the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. HUGHES) , the 
Senator from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) 
and the Senator from New Mexico (Mr. 
Montoya) be added as cosponsors of my 
amendment No. 774 to S. 3619, to create 
within the office of the President an Office 
of Disaster Assistance which would 
authorize the Small Business Admin- 
istration to make loans to disaster vic- 
tims to prevent the dispossession or 
eviction of any person from his residence 
as & result of the foreclosure of any 
mortgage or lien, cancellation of any 
contract of sale, or termination of any 
lease, oral or written, of the property 
which is such person’s residence. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
NELtson). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


THE LOCKHEED C-5A—DEFENSE 
GIANT 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, there has been an unusual 
amount of publicity, most of it adverse, 
with respect to Lockheed’s C-5A plane 
being acquired by the Air Force. 

The cost overrun has been very siz- 
able, but percentagewise, not by as much 
as some of the other big procurement 
programs of the Department of Defense. 
Few, if any, question the quality of this 
C-5A. It is a superb plane. Lockheed, its 
maker, has lost heavily in providing this 
plane for the Air Force. 

Mr. President, one of the most factual 
articles I have read with respect to the 
C-5A and cost overrun was written by 
staff writer Michael Getler, and published 
in the Washington Post of Sunday, 
July 26. The information contained in 
the article is very factual and the kind, I 
believe, in which Members of Congress 
and the public generally would be 
greatly interested. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can DEFENSE GIANT BE ALLOWED To FoLp? 
LOCKHEED: DILEMMA FOR UNITED STATES 
(By Michael Getler) 

An Agena rocket pushes a Samos satellite 
into orbit around the earth, enabling its 


cameras to scan the earth below for signs of 
new Russian SS-9 missile sites. The Agena 
is made by Lockheed, 

Days later, the Samos ejects its packet of 
top secret film and a specially equipped C-130 
transport plane smares it over the Pacific 
and heads for home in Hawail. Lockheed 
manufactures the C-130. x 

What Samos misses, high flying SR-71 and 
U-2 reconnaissance planes often obtain. 
Those planes, and their world famous dê- 
signer, C. L. (Kelly) Johnson, are from 
Lockheed 


Off the Florida coast, Navy technicians are 
preparing a Poseidon missile for its first un- 
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derwater test shot on Monday, Lockheed pro+ 
duces the Poseidon missile. 

< At Charleston (S.C.) Air Force Base, a big 
C-141 jet transport takes off for Vietnam 
while ground crews ready the huge C-5A 
transport. for its first European runs next 
month. Both planes carry the Lockheed 
trademark. 

This scenario is real. What seems unbeliey- 
able, however, is that the nation’s top de- 
fense contractor ($2.07 billion in total sales 
in 1969), and the archetype of the vaunted 
American industrial-technological ‘base, is 
now facing a potentially fatal financial 
crisis. 

As Lockheed’s problem unfolds, it sends 
new shudders through an aerospace industry 
already shaken by a $3-billion dip in sales 
last year and the loss of more than 200,000 
jobs. Among Lockheed’s fellow aerospace gi- 
ants, there is little smugness. “There, but 
for the grace of God, go I,” is the attitude 
expressed. 

In its broadest terms, the question is 
whether American defense needs require the 
government to keep a faltering defense indus- 
try afloat as a matter of national security or 
whether such companies should suffer the 
classical free enterprise penalty for failure to 
keep solvent—corporate death or merger with 
a healthy partner. 

The Lockheed case is special, however, be- 
cause the firm claims the government is at 
fault through “unrealistic” contracting pro- 
cedures since abandoned by the Pentagon. 

The case is also not without irony. Lock- 
heed’s C—5A excesses are not the biggest ones 
ever to hit a single program. Other defense 
contractors have had similar problems but 
have escaped through a system whose prin- 
cipal objective for years has been to get the 
weapons the country needs and worry about 
the details later. Yet Lockheed got caught in 
a new contract and a new era. 

Ironically, had the company and the Air 
Force been less secretive during the early 
stages of trouble, many Pentagon observers 
believe the Congress, as it has in the past, 
would have been understanding. 

Instead, the C-5A exploded upon Lockheed 
and the Air Force as a scandal, and the out- 
come for the company, the military and the 
country is still mixed-up in the debris. 

Pentagon. officials privy to Lockheed’s 
critical cash flow problem believe two key 
questions will determine whether the com- 
pany that has delivered more than 31,000 air- 
planes and 1,000 strategic missiles to the 
armed forces in its 38-year history will face 
either takeover or bankruptcy in the next 
several months: 1) Will the Senate go along 
with the House authorization of $200 million 
in contingency funds for the C-5A in the mil- 
itary spending bill now on the floor? and 2) 
Can the firm raise an estimated $250 million 
from private sources without government 
guarantees to see it through first deliveries 
of its commercial L-1011 airbus in the fall 
of 1971? 

Most observers believe that Lockheed could 
survive failure to get either government au- 
thorization for the $200 or the $250 million 
from private sources, but they think it would 
be fatal to the company in its present form 
if it got neither. 

On Capitol Hill, some staunch foes of the 
C-5A and high military spending believe 
bankruptcy might be a good thing, a catharsis 
for the industry which would bring more 
efficiency. 

One economist and C-65A critic, Richard 
Kauffman of the Joint Economic Committee 
staff says there is no hard evidence that Lock- 
heed’s going into bankruptcy would have an 
adverse effect on the natfonal economy. Un- 
like Penn Central, with assets of $8.5 billion, 
Lockheed’s assets come to about $1.27 billion. 

Others, including Sen. William Proxmire 
(D-Wisc), a relentless and influential critic; 
prefer to view the prospect of a government 
rescue of Lockheed, as “‘setting a bad prece- 
dent,” serving notice to aerospace contractors 
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who overextend themselves that the tax- 
payers will bail them. out. 

The, Pentagon is worried about this too. A 
comptroller there says, “We don’t want com- 
panies lining up demanding help on the basis 
of a government-financed solution to Lock- 
heed’s troubles. We can’t make our procure- 
ment process some idle procedure. It has 
to be credibie.” 

A. E. Fitzgerald; the Air Force efficiency ex- 
pert who first disclosed publicly a billion- 
dollar overrun on C—5A costs before Congress 
and who has since been fired by the Pentagon 
and hired for Proxmire’s committee staff, 
sees the forthcoming decisions “as a water- 
shed that will determine whether this com- 
pany or others like it will remain as free 
entrepreneurs, taking the risks, or become 
wards of the state. This is such an impor- 
tant precedent that it might be worth what- 
ever difficulties arise to enforce the contract.” 

Lockheed employs some 97,000 workers in 
12 plants, including 20,000 at Marietta, Ga., 
home of the C-5A and represented by Sen. 
Richard B. Russell, the aging but prestigious 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee. 
The first also uses thousands of subcon- 
tractors, 

High officials in the Pentagon, Congress, 
and probably the White House, look upon 
the idea of a bankrupt Lockheed with horror. 
They fear massive disruption of the critical 
Polaris, Poseidon and Samos programs, split- 
ting up of design teams working on a new 
super-secret spy_ satellite and possible suc- 
cessors to Poseidon, both of which could play 
major roles in any future arms control en- 
vironment, 

Such fears could prove academic, since 
the Lockheed Missiles & Space Co. that han- 
dies all those projects has long been a profit- 
able, well-managed operation and the parent 
company’s prime revenue producer (an esti- 
mated $9 billion in sales in the 10 years). 
Advocates on both sides..of the question ex- 
pected that Lockheed Missiles and Space 
would survive intact under almost any ar- 
rangement. 

The issues, however, go beyond giving gov- 
ernment aid, even temporarily, to a stricken 
corporate Goliath. 

The government is virtually Lockheed’s 
only customer (89 per cent of sales in 1969) 
and the firm does have several programs criti- 
cal to both deterrence and arms control which 
conceivably could be harmed by a company- 
wide bankruptcy crisis. 

The contracting procedures under which 
the firm rolled up huge cost overruns have 
now been officially discredited by a new 
Secretary of Defense, and the legal status of 
Lockheed's claims against. the government on 
those contracts remains unresolved. Sen. 
Russell, in a recent floor speech defending 
the C-5A and Lockheed’s performance in 
supplying defense needs in the past, ques- 
tioned “whether it is appropriate for the 
Senate to sit in judgment on the degree of 
punishment to be meted out when the legal 
case is not yet settled. 

And Lockheed’s Board Chairman Daniel J. 
Haughton has asked: “Can we find an equi- 
table solution in a climate antipathetic to 
defense expenditures?” 

Of four so-called Total Package Procure- 
ment contracts let during the McNamara 
years, Lockheed won three—the C-5A, the 
Army’s Cheyenne helicopter and a portion of 
the Sram missile produced by Boeing. 

Of some $770 million in claims filed by 
Lockheed against the government and now 
in negotiation or litigation, all but $174 mil- 
lion arise from these programs. Under.this 
system a company promised to develop and 
producé a new piece of equipment for a fixed 
price. Many complained.later that it was 
really beyond the skills of any manager to 
bid accurately on a 10-year project with po- 
tential engineering unknowns and in an in- 
flationary economy. 

“But,” as one man says, “they were the 
only games in town then, and we all bid on 
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them.” Even Fitzgerald admits that Lock- 
heed “was extremely unlucky. In ‘the past, 
ballouts have been handled routinely, though 
clandestinely, through the change order rou- 
tine.” 

Now, new development contracts are being 
awarded on a cost-plus basis, which the 
Pentagon hopes will lead to less risk for the 
manufacturers and better airplanes for the 
pilots. Fixed-price contracts are used for pro- 
duction. 

Should Congress turn down the $200 mil- 
lion contingency fund for the C-5A, the De- 
fense Dept. estimates Lockheed will run out 
of money at the Marietta Plant in January 
after 31-of the 81 planes ordered by the Air 
Force have been built. Some critics assert 
there isn’t enough outsized cargo in the mil- 
itary to justify all of the mammoth trans- 
ports, but the Pentagon doesn’t agree. 

Deputy Defense Secretary David Packard 
told the Senate Armed Services Committee 
late in May that “our objective is not to 
preserve the company, but to preserve the 
capability we need to get our equipment.” 

If the C-5A production line stops in Jan- 
uary, Packard calculates it will have cost the 
government $3.7 billion to get 31 airplanes, 
or about $120 million apiece. By spending 
another $800 million for the remaining 50 
airplanes over the next three fiscal years, in- 
cluding the pending authorization, Defense 
Comptroller Robert C. Moot says, the cost 
will come down to $55 million each—still, 
he maintains, at no profit for Lockheed. 

A denial of C-5A money may not, by itself, 
bring Lockheed down, however. There would 
still be termination costs and litigation pend- 
ing on its current C-5A claim, estimated at 
between $435-500 million. Defense officials 
say that Lockheed could benefit from the fact 
that the C-5A contract was the first of its 
kind and, in their view, legally complex. 
These officials estimate Lockheed might wind 
up losing some $85 million to $90 million 
if the project ends in January. 

Government officials watching the situa- 
tion closely say the L-1011 airbus is even 
more critical. And, aviation experts worry 
that Lockheed’s prospects of obtaining fi- 
nancing be affected by the troubles with the 
government, plus the assault upon its tech- 
nical credentials implicit in the Army’s can- 
cellation of the Cheyenne—also being ap- 
pealed. Thus far, 173 airbuses are on order. 

Though broad plans for putting the needed 
money together to save Lockheed have been 
reported, the company insists that nothing 
has been agreed to, and the Pentagon says 
nothing has been submitted yet. The plan 
is reportedly tied to approval of the $200 
million C-5A authorization, yet that author- 
ization specifically restricts that money to 
the C-5A, and defense comptrollers say they 
can make sure it doesn’t get into the L-1011 
till. Lockheed’s detractors have questioned 
that point in the past. 

The plan also reportedly calls for a gov- 
ernment-backed loan of $100 million from 
the banks, but here there is a road block in 
the form of an amendment to the Defense 
Production Act limiting loans to $20 million 
and outlawing their use to prevent bank- 
ruptcy or insolvency. 

Congress has already rebelled against a 
similar proposal to help Penn Central. 

Without financial support for Lockheed 
from the private sector, Packard told the 
Senate Armed Services Committee, “there is 
no solution short. of reorganization under 
Chapter 10 of the bankruptcy laws.” Pre- 
cisely what would’ happen under those cir- 
cumstances is hard to predict, except that 
the government would be certain to protect 
its programs and probably take control of 
the Marietta plant. 

For its part, Lockheed says: “Any conclu- 
sions from the current situation surround- 
ing the company that the result may be 
bankruptcy or a split-up of operating divi- 
sions.1s highly speculative and also highly 
unlikely to occur,” 
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When pressed on this point, Lockheed’s 
friends and foes tend to agree. Even Fitz- 
gerald, in his peppery style, says, “I fully 
expect the Air Force negotiators to take a 
dive on bailing them out. They'll enforce 
the contract, but will probably change it 
first.” 


A VOLUNTEER ARMED FORCE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, next 
month the Senate will consider the Hat- 
field amendment to the military pro- 
curement authorization bill, proclaiming 
an end to the draft next year. As a co- 
sponsor of that amendment, and of pre- 
vious legislation to end the draft, I re- 
iterate once again my strong support for 
the initiation of a volunteer army as soon 
as possible. 

As a sign of its good intent, I suggest 
that the Administration demonstrate its 
desire to create an all-volunteer armed 
force by gradually replacing those 
draftees who are presently serving in 
Vietnam with volunteers. It is inequi- 
table enough, in my opinion, to be 
drafted under a hodgepodge of nebulous 
regulations and unworkable procedures. 
I do not believe that it would be an over- 
statement on my part to point out that 
a good deal of discontent among the 
young is due to the policy of sending 
draftees to Vietnam. 

I think it entirely possible to begin 
implementing a volunteer army concept 
immediately as a way toward ending the 
draft. By sending only volunteers to 
Vietnam to replace those soldiers whose 
tours of duty in Vietnam have ended, the 
administration can take the lead. It can 
visibly demonstrate that the volunteer 
concept is a viable one. 

I have been consistent in my belief 
that we must move to eliminate the draft 
entirely. Congress has a unique oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate its sensitivity to 
one of the greatest and most legitimate 
gripes of our young. The draft is anti- 
quated, unacceptable, inequitable, and 
basically unworkable no matter how 
streamlined a lottery system we develop. 
A better future standby draft system 
could be structured. Moving to a volun- 
teer army will present some difficulties. 
Nevertheless, we must attempt to im- 
plement the recommendation of the pres- 
tigious Gates Commission Report as 
quickly as possible. Terminating the pol- 
icy of sending draftees to Vietnam is the 
first step to ending, or at least phas- 
ing out, the draft system next July when 
it expires. Its renewal in its present form 
is hardly desirable. Presidential adviser 
Daniel Moynihan has called the draft 
“a way of getting amateurs to do a job 
for which we should be willing to employ 
professionals.” I believe that by assur- 
ing the American people and particularly 
our young that draftees will not be sent 
to Vietnam, we will be taking the first 
step toward ending the draft. 

We can raise an effective armed force 
through voluntary means. Certainly the 
proposal entails administrative and fiscal 
problems. The challenges will be great. 
But the volunteer army concept is not 
new. It can be made to work. 

Certainly if this country wants to re- 
main on an even keel domestically, we 
must move to end the draft. I would hope 
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that the draft could be ended in Viet- 
nam on a gradual basis within a year. 
This would really be the first step to- 
ward implementing an all-volunteer 
armed force. 


SECRETARY VOLPE PLACES TRANS- 
PORTATION SYSTEM IN PER- 
SPECTIVE 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, there 
is a growing awareness in this country 
of the importance of a sound, balanced 
transportation system. 

Unfortunately, there are a number of 
popular misconceptions about the devel- 
opment of this system and the Federal 
Government’s role in it. These erroneous 
impressions frequently result in unnec- 
essary obstables to orderly development 
of a national transportation system. 

Hon. John A. Volpe, who has per- 
formed with vigor and imagination since 
becoming Secretary of Transportation 
last year, provided new insight into the 
scope and challenge of American trans- 
portation in a letter published yesterday 
in the Washington Post. 

Mr. President, so that this statement 
can be more widely disseminated, I ask 
unanimous consent that Secretary 
Volpe’s letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: VOLPE ON PRIORITIES 


In your July 13 issue, Herblock wielded 
his drawing pencil against government spend- 
ing for transportation. In this one his bat- 
tered “U.S. Taxpayer” had been left in the 
dust by vehicles labeled “Government Hand- 
outs to Aircraft Industries,” “Trucking and 
Highway Lobby,” and “Railroads.”’ 

Now, hyperbole is the cartoonist’s cutting 
tool and nobody can deny that Herblock 
uses It well. But just in case some of your 
readers fail to discount his artistic exaggera- 
tion I'd like to present a few facts for the 
record. 

We have in this country more than 200 
million people spread across 314 million 
Square miles of land. Every one of those 
people, whether he is a taxpayer or not, is a 
transportation user. Trucks, railroads, air- 
craft, pipelines, ships, barges move about 
two trillion ton-miles of freight a year—to 
house, feed, clothe, educate, medicate, trans- 
port, employ, and entertain those millions 
of Americans. The demand for goods and 
services grows as our population increases by 
about 6,000 a day. We conservatively esti- 
mate that we will have to double the carry- 
ing capacity of our transportation system 
long before the end of this century unless 
there is a sharp reversal of growth and dis- 
tribution trends. 

Transportation in the United States is at 
& point of crisis. We will sink or swim accord- 
ing to what we do in this decade. A viable 
transportation system—a far cry from what 
we have today—is absolutely necessary if we 
are to meet future needs for movement of 
people and goods. It will cost billions of dol- 
lars. We can provide it or we can let traffic 
come to a halt in our cities, at our airports 
and on our railways. 

President Nixon’s new program, effective 
this month, will put our airport/airways de- 
velopment pretty much on a pay-as-you-go 
basis, with the users paying the costs. 
Trucks—through user charges—continue to 
pay a large share of the cost of a world- 
envied highway network that ties our nation 
together. For many years the railroads have 
provided a substantial share of the national 
transportation service without any signifi- 
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cant government financial assistance. It’s 
vital that we keep them operating—they 
hauled about 765 billion ton-miles of goods 
and raw materials in 1969. 

One of our big jobs in the relatively new 
Department of Transportation is to formu- 
late a long-range national transportation 
policy that will give that poor battered tax- 
payer a smoother ride while keeping him 
supplied with the necessities of life. Con- 
currently, believe me, we're working on my- 
riad short-range programs to give him “the 
most bang for his buck” (and I’m sure the 
staff laboring diligently on noise abatement 
is going to be unhappy with that phrase). 

JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Secretary of Transportation. 
WASHINGTON. 


RETIREMENT OF LT. GEN. JOHN 
SPENCER HARDY 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 1, 1970, Lt. Gen. John Spencer 
Hardy will retire from the U.S. Air Force 
after over 33 years of dedicated service 
to his country. 

Since 1968, he has been serving as 
Commandant of the Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces, engaged in train- 
ing the future leaders of our Armed 
Forces in the advanced skills that will be 
required of them in carrying out their 
responsibilities. He has done an out- 
standing job in this assignment, as in all 
others in the past. Certainly he is pre- 
eminently qualified by his experience 
and personal characteristics to have held 
this position of leadership. 

A graduate of Centenary College, Gen- 
eral Hardy was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in 1937. In World War II he 
served as A-3 of the 8th Air Force, in 
England and Italy. He continued to serve 
in a succession of assignments of steadily 
increasing responsibility, including com- 
mander of the 36th Air Division, of 
Keesler Air Force Base, of the 3d Air 
Force in England, and of Allied Air 
Forces in Southern Europe. 

To each assignment he brought all the 
fine qualities which have made him such 
a valuable officer—dedication, diligence, 
intelligence, and integrity. At all times, 
he has made it a point to become a part 
of the community in which he was serv- 
ing, and in his associations with civilians 
his personality and character made him 
an outstanding representative of the 
Armed Forces. Further, those splendid 
qualities and his activities made him a 
positive part of the social, civic, and re- 
ligious activities of the entire community 
in which he lived. He has been a top level 
all around professional military man of 
exceptional ability and achievement, and 
also an outstanding citizen and civic 
leader. In all of those endeavors he has 
been ably assisted as well as inspired and 
encouraged by his truly wonderful wife, 
Mrs. Hardy. I am also proud to claim 
them as personal friends. 

His decorations, all richly deserved in- 
clude the Distinguished Service Medal, 
the Air Force Distinguished Service 
Medal, the Legion of Merit with two oak 
leaf clusters, and many others. 

I am sure that Senators join me in 
congratulating General Hardy on the 
completion of his distinguished military 
career, and in extending to him and Mrs. 
Hardy every good wish for the future. 
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COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS BY 
SECRETARY HICKEL 


Mr. CASE, Mr. President, Secretary 
of the Interior Walter J. Hickel recently 
gave the commencement address at 
Stevens Institute of Technology in Ho- 
boken, N.J. 

In his address, Secretary Hickel 
stressed the value of youth, and espe- 
cially of the graduating engineers, di- 
recting their capabilities and creativity 
toward our toughest environmental prob- 
lems. He urged them to stand up and be 
heard on these problems even though 
their views may be unpopular and may 
make some people uncomfortable. 

Mr. President, I believe that the Sec- 
retary’s message should be of interest to 
Senators and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

WALTER J. HICKEL 


I am proud to be at Stevens Institute 
today. 

The honorary degree you have graciously 
bestowed on me is the symbol of a profession 
which holds a key to the quality of our 
future. 

The engineers must help save us from our- 
selves, and I am honored to be included in 
your ranks. 

We have been experiencing an age in which 
all obstacles were taken as challenges. 

Halted by rivers, we built bridges and 
tunnels. 

Pitying the hungry, we developed a power- 
ful agricultural industry. 

We built vast cities to house the millions 
of our fellow men, 

In meeting these challenges, we tore min- 
erals from the earth, denuded forests, wasted 
soil, fouled rivers, and filled the air with 
stench. 

We were almost undone by our victories. 

But man “the master” is finally learning 
that the earth will not tolerate a “master 
race.” 

Nature has rebelled against our intolerance 
and our pursuit of just our needs without 
regard for hers. 

However, we are starting to change this 
dream of power and to make amends—to 
contribute to a life in harmony with our 
environment. 

We need our cities. 

We need our tunnels and bridges. 

We need our farms, our industries and our 
highways. 

But the task before us in 1970 is to har- 
monize these needs with nature’s. 

To me, this challenge is an exciting and 
demanding frontier, and one which could 
provide a “new commission” for America’s 
engineers. 

We are confronted with a new world of 
questions and a new set of values. 

For example, how can we make electric 
power without polluting the air with fumes 
or damaging the marine ecology through 
thermal pollution. ... 

As just one possibility, the Interior De- 
partment has been negotiating for a prelimi- 
nary study of an offshore, submerged nuclear 
power station. 

We know that this concept has not been 
proven, 

But the increasing power requirements 
of the nation and emerging problems relat- 
ing to thermal pollution demand that we 
explore every possible approach. 

We want to determine the environmental 
impact of a 1000-megawatt nuclear power 
plant placed on the seabed at a depth of 
about 250 feet, several miles offshore. 
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We will place particular emphasis on the 
effects that heated power plant cooling 
water might have on marine ecology. 

Of course, when we talk of “thermal pol- 
lution,” we're talking only about heated 
water—not “radioactive water.” 

The cooling water used in these plants 
never contacts anything remotely radioactive 
because sealed systems are used. 

But the plants do create considerable waste 
heat—and this is carried off in the cooling 
water, 

What we want to do is get far more accu- 
rate data on ocean currents and temperatures, 
which vary widely at different depths and 
distances. 

Then—through skillful discharge of this 
heated water we can improve the fisheries 
resources in areas where the water may be 
too cold. 

In this way, we do not stop progress. 
Rather, we enhance both progress and the 
environment. 

We turn a problem into a “plus.” 

Let's seek the same sort of “pluses” so we 
can transport ourselves and our goods with- 
out smothering our cities in smog... . 

So we can mine minerals without perma- 
nently scarring the earth. ... 

So we can manufacture the millions of 
products we need, without fouling our rivers 
with wastes. 

Many critics blame our advanced environ- 
mental pollution on our advanced technology. 

In a sense, they are right. 

For example, the automobile, a vital ele- 
ment of the nation’s economy and growth, 
has now reached a point of being counter- 
productive because of all the pollution it 
causes. 

And as far as automobiles are concerned, 
anyone who knows me, knows that I have 
rather strong views about them!... And 
the need to move far more Americans by 
rapid, mass transit—rather than in auto- 
mobiles. 

We are moving millions of Americans—but 
one at a time—and single-car-by-single- 
car—into our city centers every day. 

And we have turned the highways into 
our cities into such sluggish arterles—and 
they are so frustrating to drive during rush 
hours—that they threaten to kill the “pa- 
tient” they serve: the city itself. 

But there are answers . .. if we look for 
them, including in other nations. 

For example, United Press International 
reports from Moscow, that construction is 
under way on a 240-mile-per-hour monorail 
to the airport in Kiev. 

While motorists are taking an hour to get 
to the airport, the monorail will make the 
trip in eight minutes. 

. .. And travelers will go there in quiet, 
clean comfort. 

A positive approach to meeting needs— 
while improving the environment, through 
projects such as these monorails, would prove 
that we do not suffer from too much tech- 
nology, or too many engineers. 

But instead, we suffer from too much 
“short-term” technology bred only to the 
service of man’s more immediate appetites. 

However, in a new spirit of reverence for 
the planet we have used so badly, this gen- 
eration of graduates from Stevens can be in 
the vanguard of a new breed. 

Your task is nothing less than the crea- 
tion of a whole new civilized industrial tech- 
nology, to replace the brute machine that 
raised so much ecological hell. 

Creating that technology is a challenge 
that demands the best our nation can pro- 
duce. 

We must “rethink” every machine, every 
tool, every technique in the light of the 
needs of the ecology of the earth. 

At the same time we must find fresh ways 
to meet the staggering material demands of 
the human race in the foreseeable future. 

In the Department of the Interior, part of 
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our job is to forecast demand for minerals 
and mineral fuels—keystones for our indus- 
trial society. 

The predictions are alarming. 

By the year 2000 we will annually consume 
twice as much petroleum as we do now; 

Two thirds again as much iron; 

Two and a half times as much copper; 

Two and a half times as much silver; 

Three times as much phosphorus, and twice 
as much coal. 

During the next 30 years there will be a 
premium on rapid and economical retrieval 
of these minerals, 

This adds even greater urgency to over- 
hauling our techniques for mineral recovery, 
if we are to meet our consumer demands 
without desecrating our natural heritage in 
the process. 

It is an engineering challenge without 
parallel in history. 

I look to your generation. 

Youth’s great gift is creativity. You 
minds and spirits free enough to view the 
world without preconceptions, 

If you refuse to sell out to security or ex- 
pediency, you will be more inventive, more 
flexible, mort responsive more daring than 
those who are weighed down by decades of 
“know-how.” 

I believe that the environmental crisis can 
be solved. 

It is a challenge to greatness which will 
call forth the finest qualities from our peo- 
ple. In a nation beset by grave problems, we 
cannot turn a deaf ear to those best equipped, 
in many ways, to save us. 

America’s young are brimming with new 
values and approaches, and these must be 
heard, 

For it is you who will have to live with the 
solutions—good or bad—to our nation’s prob- 
lems long after my generation has gone. 

Last month in Tennessee, President Nixon 
touched on an extremely vital point when 
he said: 

“The younger generation in America is 
enormously interested—not simply in the 
pursuit of a good living—but also in those 
causes that are beyond self.” 

Speaking at a rally of the Reverend Billy 
Graham, the President was referring to the 
deeper values which many of today’s youth 
are reaching for. 

And the President made it clear that he 
believes that the young people of America 
have something to say. 

And I was proud when he continued, “I 
want them in the high counsels of the gov- 
ernment of this country.” 

The question is, how can you best make 
sure your ideas and beliefs have an impact 
on national policy? 

If you have an idea which you believe has 
merit, how do you make it heard? 

If you dissent, how do you do it? 

If you are in government, how do you re- 
spond to opposition? 

The effectiveness of a democratic society 
depends upon its ability to accommodate 
dissent; 

To provide an orderly process by which 
disagreements can be worked out and wrongs 
righted; 

And the structure of the system modified 
in the face of changing conditions. 

The problem is to strike a balance between 
ability to change and social stability. 

Today there are some who maintain that 
government and its institutions are so vast 
they can no longer respond to the needs of 
the people. 

And in recent years, increasing numbers of 
Americans have taken to the streets to ex- 
press their views on basic issues. 

And more and more a few young Americans 
claim that civil disobedience is a n 
instrument for effecting needed social 
change. 

What they fail to see, is that the chal- 
lenge in front of us is to make the channels 
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built into our government system, adequate 
to the task of national renewal. 

Today, many Americans are going through 
a crisis of conscience, and the tactics of a 
few have encountered angry opposition. 

Millions of other young Americans, who 
might sympathize with some or tne goais 
of their fellows, cannot accept their methods 
of seeking change. 

The difficult problem is to maintain per- 
spective. The issues have reached a stage of 
polarization. 

When all is said and done, civil disobedi- 
ence tends plainly to impair its operation. 

It’s too bad—to use an understatement— 
that men, so often, are hostile to each other. 

But this is nothing new, and when man 
first appeared on this planet two million 
years ago, he was nearly helpless in a hostile 
environment. 

Self-protection was the primary need. 

This drive has remained his overriding con- 
cern, Self-defense has escalated from the club 
to the China Wall to-the massive machinery 
which now stands poised and ready to de- 
stroy all life on earth. 

The price of protection is high. 

Clearly, some rearranging of this nation’s 
priorities is in order. 

As we make the shift from security to op- 
portunity, our attitude toward dealing with 
the environmental crisis will change. 

If we approach the task reluctantly, it will 
not be done well. 

We must answer this challenge as we took 
the engineering challenges of the past: 

As an opportunity to show that man has 
the capacity and the will to be a responsible 
steward of his natural habitat. 

Then we will do a job of which future gen- 
erations can be proud. 

For example, we must inventory and cata- 
logue all our public lands—our waters, our 
continental shelf, our beaches, our forests 
and prairies. 

It is time we decided what is the highest 
and best use of a forest, for example. 

Is it to be cleared for yet more homes and 
factories? Or would a higher use be as a 
park? 

In the past, our values have been strictly 
monetary. New criteria are needed which can 
put an appropriate value on natural beauty 
and recreation. 

But it would be a serious mistake to leave 
the responsibility for caring for our environ- 
ment entirely in the hands of government. 

Fortunately, this is not the prevailing at- 
titude in the country, and thousands of in- 
dividuals and scores of industries are begin- 
ning to take spontaneous initiative, 

I urge you, as engineers, to “link up” with 
these individuals and industries. 

Use your talents to tackle the really tough 
problems of our times, 

And so I say to you: Never be afraid to 
stand up and say what you think! 

Your views may be unpopular. They may 
make some people uncomfortable. 

But, believe me, you have friends—in goy- 
ernment, in industry, in the educational 
establishment, 

Don’t. allow yourselves to be polarized on 
the issues. 

Most of them. today are not simply “yes 
or no”... “night or day” questions. 

Winning people over is a much more ma- 
ture, and in the long run, a far more effec- 
tive way to change society than alienating 
people. 

Your Earth Day activities at Stevens, I un- 
derstand, were an excellent example of this, 
as you aimed at educating the public to the 
menace of environmental damage. 

You told people what they could do about 
pollution. 

Bringing people together in the name of a 
vital cause which affects all of mankind is 
the highest science of our times. 

It is a science which—I am. confident— 
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will be mastered by the engineers who sin- 
cerely dedicate- themselves to shaping and 
building the future. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH URGES SUP- 
PORT FOR SENATE JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 207—ESTABLISHING A 
JOINT CONGRESSIONAL COMMIT- 
TEE ON THE ENVIRONMENT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, evi- 
dence of the mounting crisis in the 
environment is undeniable. It is so per- 
vasive and well documented in the hear- 
ing records of the Committee on Public 
Works and the Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution and other committees 
that disagreement occurs only with re- 
spect to the degree of its seriousness. 
Without question, of the many threats to 
civilization, the continuing deterioration 
of environmental quality must be placed 
among the major concerns. of civilized 
man, along with war, hunger, disease, 
poverty, racial antagonisms, and crime. 

The basic.conflict is between the long- 
term environmental goal of preserving 
and enhancing the quality of the envi- 
ronment and short-term economic inter- 
ests. This conflict must be minimized. 
Long-term economic viability and inter- 
ests may well be contingent on achieving 
environmental goals. In the short run, 
environmental controls may be costly, 
but in the long run they will prove bene- 
ficial to industry and the public it serves. 

Concern is for the environmental im- 
pact of technology as it affects man’s 
thinking, health, work, living habits, and 
individuality. The objective is manage- 
ment of our waste effluents to produce 
benefits: by design; rather than by acci- 
dent. Only in this way can we provide 
for the maintenance of environmental 
quality. 

The complexity and character of en- 
vironmental problems is reflected in the 
environmental policies established by the 
Committee on Public Works in the fields 
of air and water pollution, solid waste 
disposal, highway beautification, and eco- 
nomic development, and other areas. 
These policies that set forth in the 
Environmental Policy Act, exhibit a con- 
cern not only for those environmental 
elements on which man depends for his 
subsistence, but also a concern for scien- 
tific, esthetic, educational, recreational, 
and other values. 

In formulating these policies, Congress 
perceived the environment as broader 
than any single discipline and requiring 
a coherent and effective public policy. In 
shaping this policy Congress has tried to 
dispel any concept of the environment— 
air, water, or land—as an infinite reser- 
voir with an infinite capacity to assimi- 
late the wastes of society. Our resources 
are limited, and we have overdrawn our 
bank account. 

Congress has defined three principles 
for inclusion in a national environmental 
policy: First, the development of an en- 
vironmental enhancement program; sec- 
ond, the initial responsibility for carrying 
out.such a program rests with State and 
local governments; and third, a straight- 
jacket of Federal standards and Federal 
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These principles are embodied in num- 
erous Federal statutes. As general prin- 
ciples rather than detailed instruction, 
they reflect the nature of environmental 
problems which are not static but ever- 
changing. Existing statutes permit a flex- 
ible, responsive approach to environ- 
mental quality and pollution control. 

This year Congress provided for the 
creation of the Council of Environmental 
Quality and the President's Office of En- 
vironmental ‘Quality. ‘These functional 
organizations can aid significantly in the 
coordination of the environmental qual- 
ity programs of this Nation and a greater 
utilization of existing resources. The pro- 
posed Joint Committee on the Environ- 
ment will bring to the legislative branch 
a similar effort to achieve a more co- 
ordinated and coherent effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that excerpts from hearings before 
the Committee on Public Works concern- 
ing environmental quality be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


EXCERPTS FROM HEARINGS ON ENVIRONMENTAL 
QUALITY 

During the past 6 years, in the course of 
its work on environmental quality legislation, 
the Committee on Public Works has become 
increasingly concerned with the impact of 
federally aided programs and activities on 
the environment. 

The following quotations: from hearings 
and reports illustrate the extent of the com- 
mittee’s concern. 

“During the 88th: Congress, the Senate 
Committee on Public Works found an ‘in- 
creasing amount of its activity shifting from 
the consideration of traditional project legis- 
lation to substantive matters. Increased em- 
phasis on the conservation of air and water 
resources has been answered by means to 
prevent pollution. Increased concern for lag- 
ging economic growth in certain areas of the 
Nation has produced public works programs 
designed to aid economic development. Our 
highway program is being examined for its 
total community value. 

. 


“Rivers and harbors measures, themselves, 
are less and less simple one-purpose projects. 
Previous Congresses set the stage we are mov- 
ing onto now where comprehensive planning 
and multipurpose developments are required, 
The interrelationship of water resource de- 
velopment with economic growth is becoming 
more the rule than the exception as demon- 
strated by the Appalachia bill reported by 
the committee. 

“The Appalachia bill marks a sharp de- 
parture in the responsibilities of the com- 
mittee which first began with consideration 
and the passage of the Accelerated Public 
Works Act. 

“Appalachia is the first extensive legisla- 
tion identifying dams, reservoirs, roads, sew- 
age treatment plants, sewers, buildings, and 
other public works as the physical require- 
ments for economic growth. Accelerated pub- 
lic works recognized the value of public 
works as an antidepression measure. Com- 
bined with Appalachia the building of pub- 
lic works provides not only immediate em- 
ployment but the means for longterm gen- 
eral improvement.” (Summary of Legislative 
Activities, Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate, 88th Cong., p. v.) 


AIR AND WATER POLLUTION 
The concern: of the Committee on Public 
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air and water pollution during the 88th Con- 
gress on April 30, 1963. 

“The national water pollution control pro- 
gram has for its primary objective the en- 
hancement of the quality and value of the 
Nation's water resources. This can only be 
done by preventing, controlling, and abating 
water pollution. 

“The Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
is the basic statutory authority for Federal 
participation in the national program, The 
act authorizes the administration and con- 
duct of programs directed to the achieve- 
ment of the important national water quality 
goal. The bill provides for specific expression 
of the act’s purpose to establish a national 
policy for the prevention, control, and abate- 
ment of water pollution through effective ad- 
ministration of its comprehensive authori- 
ties.” (Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
Amendments of 1965, S. Rept. 89-10, p. 4.) 

“(1y Authorize the initiation and accelera- 
tion of a national research and development 
program for new and improved methods of 
proper and economic solid waste disposal, re- 
ducing the amount of waste and unsalvage- 
able material and recovering and utilizing 
potential sources of solid waste, and pro- 
vide technical and financial assistance to 
State and local governments and interstate 
agencies in planning, developing, construc- 
tion, and conduct of solid waste disposal pro- 


grams. 

“(2) Provide that not to exceed 25 percent 
of funds appropriated for this purpose may 
be made for grants-in-aid, or to contract 
with, public or private agencies and institu- 
tions and to individuals for research and 
training. 

“(3) Authorize grants to State, munici- 
pality, or intermunicipal or interstate agency 
for the purpose of assisting in the develop- 
ment of any project which will demonstrate a 
new or improved method of disposing of solid 
waste. * * * 

“(4) Encourage cooperative activities by 
States and local governments in connection 
with solid waste disposal programs, encour- 
age planning, and encourage the enactment 
of improved, and, so far as practicable, uni- 
form State and local laws governing-solid 
waste disposal. 

“(5) Authorize up to 10 percent of funds 
available for the solid waste disposal program 
to be used in connection with the grants for 
support of air pollution control programs of 
the Clean Air Act. Grants would be made in 
an amount of up to two-thirds of the cost of 
making surveys of solid waste disposal prac- 
tices and problems within the jurisdictional 
areas of appropriate agencies, and develop- 
ment of solid waste disposal plans. * * *” 
(Clean Air Act Amendments and Solid Waste 
Disposal Act. S. Rept. 89-192, p. 2-3.) 

“Requires that any Federal department or 
agency having jurisdiction over any building, 
installation, or other property shall discharge 
waste only in compliance with stand- 
ards ef 

“Authorize appropriations to be made to 
the appropriate Federal departments or agen- 
cies for the installation, maintenance, and 
operation of water pollution control facilities 
which have been designed to meet standards 
prescribed * * * 

“Authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, upon request by a de- 
partment or an agency, to train personnel to 
operate and maintain water pollution con- 
trol systems. 

“There are provisions in existing law which 
authorize training in technical matters re- 
lating to the cause, prevention, and control 
of water pollution to personnel of public 
agencies and other persons of suitable quali- 
fications. However, the committee is con- 
cerned that such authority'may not be con- 
strued or utilized for the purpose of devel- 
oping skilled personnel to operate and 
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maintain treatment plants, particularly in 
new facilities: 

“Would provide for a system of reporting 
to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare by the Federal department or agen- 
cies which have jurisdiction over buildings, 
installations, and other property, and which 
discharge waste. In addition, the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare would 
report to the President and the Congress with 
respect to effectiveness of actions taken by 
those Federal departments or agencies in 
controlling water pollution, 

. s > . * 

“Requires that all Federal departments 
and agencies cooperate with the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, and with 
air pollution agencies in controlling air pol- 
lution discharges from any Federal building, 
installation, or property. Further, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare is 
authorized to establish classes of potential 
pollution sources for which any Federal de- 
partment or agency would be required to ob- 
tain a permit from the Secretary before dis- 
charging any matter into the air. 

“Authorize appropriations to be made to 
the. appropriate Federal departments or 
agencies for the installation and maintenance 
of air pollution control devices as are certi- 
fied by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to be adequate to meet the lim- 
itations on emissions prescribed by him, In 
addition, it directs Such Federal departments 
or agencies to request funds to make neces- 
sary installations to meet the limitations 
for allowable emissions. 

“Require that, after the effective date of 
this section, no Federal department or 
agency shall construct, prepare for use, or 
expand facilities without the inclusion of 
air pollution control measures which the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
considers to be adequate. 

“Authorizes the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, upon request by a de- 
partment or an agency, to train personnel 
to operate and maintain devices or other 
means of preyenting or controlling air 
pollution. 

“Provide. that Federal departments or 
agencies keep the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare informed of air pollution 
control practices in effect at buildings, in- 
stallations, and other property under their 
jurisdiction. They are also. to inform the Sec- 
retary of the absence of, or failure to insti- 
tute, practices necessary and adequate to cor- 
rect deficiencies and the reasons therefor. In 
addition, the Secretary is to report each Jan- 
uary to the President’and the Congress on the 
status and effectiveness of actions taken.” 
(Federal Installation, Facilities, and Equip- 
ment Control Act, S. Rept. 89-128, pp. 10- 
11.) 

“The prime purpose of the proposed legis- 
lation is to strengthen the Clean Air Act, to 
expedite a national program of air quality 
improvement, and to enhance the quality of 
the atmosphere to protect the health and 
welfare of our citizens against long-term 
hazards and immediate danger. Considera- 
tions of technology and economic feasibility, 
while important in helping to develop alter- 
native plans and schedules for achieving 
goals of air quality, should not be used to 
mitigate against protection of the public 
health and welfare. 

“The objective of S. 780 as amended is to 
achieve clean'air, and to do so through the 
establishment of sound objectives and feasi- 
ble timetables. The committee's hearings in- 
dicated that those who contribute to air pol- 
lution share with all Americans the objective 
of cleaning up the air, and that the differ- 
ences of opinion expressed were addressed pri- 
marily to how that objective best could be 
accomplished. Through a full understanding 
of the etiology, the probabilities, and the 
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severity of health and welfare hazards in- 
volved and with the strengthening of the 
technological and economic capabilities for 
abatement in both the public and private 
sector of our economy, the needs of public 
health and welfare without serious or exces- 
sive economic dislocation can be met. 

“This legislation contains imaginative and 
far-reaching opportunities for air pollution 
control and abatement, but the bill is com- 
plex, as are the problems of environmental 
control. The problem of air pollution is 
neither local nor temporary. It is a universal 
problem, and, so long as our standard of 
living continues to increase, it will be a per- 
manent threat to human well-being. 

“S.° 780, as amended by the committee, 
will provide a comprehensive, broad-based 
attack on the Nation’s air pollution prob- 
lem while expanding the potential of con- 
trol technology and identifying the health 
and welfare effects of air pollution, Its ob- 
jective is the enhancement of air quality 
and the reduction of harmful emissions con- 
sistent with maximum utilization of an ex- 
panding capacity to deal with them effec- 
tively. At the same time, it provides au- 
thority to abate any pollution source which 
is an imminent danger to health, by what- 
ever means necessary.” (Air Quality Act of 
1967, S. Rept. 90-403, p. 2.) 

“The President's Executive order on water 
pollution and section II of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act are both directed at 
water pollution control activities by Federal 
agencies. 

“Nuclear powerplants are licensed by a 
Federal agency and therefore can and should 
be expected to conform with applicable water 
quality standards and a concept of water 
quality enhancement. 

“But the committee has found that Federal 
agencies are not assuming the proper leader- 
ship role—that often their activities actually 
condone pollution rather than encourage wa- 
ter quality enhancement. 

“Thermal pollution is only one case. There 
are numerous Federal agencies which need 
to exercise more leadership both in their own 
activities and in the activities over which 
they are responsible. 

“Only in this way can the Federal effort 
in pollution control appropriately relate to 
the expanding vigor of the State programs. 
This expanded Federal role is especially es- 
sential, at a time when, because of a serious 
national budgetary restriction, full Federal 
funding of construction activities may not 
be possible.” (Opening statement at hearings 
of the Senate Committee on Public Works 
on Thermal Pollution, 1968, pt. 1, pp. 1-2.) 

“While water quality standards, now set 
and approved for most interstate waters, will 
cause installation of such control facilities 
as are necessary for compliance, serious ques- 
tion has been raised regarding the role of 
Federal agencies which. authorize or assist 
such activities without requiring compliance 
with applicable standards. 

“In order to ascertain the extent to which 
Federal agencies are conducting such ac- 
tivities, the committee began, early last year, 
hearings on the role of the Atomic Energy 
Commission relative to control of waste heat 
discharges from federally licensed nuclear 
powerplants, The hearings indicated several 
important problems. 

“I. The Atomic Energy Commission does 
not consider its legislative authority suffi- 
cient to condition licenses relative to water 
quality standards for other than radioactive 
materials; 

“2. The AEC regulations specifically pro- 
hibit intervention or testimony on the sub- 
ject of pollution other than radioactive dis- 
charges; 

“3. State agencies charged with water ‘pol- 
lution control responsibility question their 
ability to‘require control of nuclear power- 
plant waste heat discharges once that plant 
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has been licensed for operation by a Federal 
agency, believing that the existence of the 
Federal license might preempt State regula- 
tory authority; 

“4. Thermal pollution is of sufficient con- 
cern to require consideration prior to final 
selection of a steam electric powerplant site 
both because of the potential adverse effect 
of heated water discharges on the receiving 
streams and because of the land require- 
ments associated with construction of cool- 
ing facilities if required; and 

“5, Waste heat discharges can seriously and 
adversely affect the ecological balance of the 
receiving waters and, though much remains 
to be learned about these effects, a sufficient 
body of evidence exists to establish standards 
and require control, 

“The information received during the hear- 
ings suggested a need for the Federal Govern- 
ment to become involved at an early stage in 
water quality control by entities which re- 
ceive Federal authorization or assistance. 

“On September 16, the subcommittee in- 
vited comment on the extent to which the 
electric utilities industry should consider 
environmental hazards in selecting power- 
plant sites. This question resulted from in- 
formation developed during the hearings 
pointing out— 

“1. Few utilities have considered ecologi- 
cal effects of waste heat discharges either in 
relation to site location or operation of ther- 
mal generating stations; 

“2. Little, if any, investigation has been 
made by most utilities to determine ecologi- 
cal background of receiving waters; 

“3. Use of existing cooling technology for 
other than conservation of water has not 
been considered by utilities until after in- 
tense public pressure has been exercised; and 

“4. The general assumption seems to be 
that any risk of adverse ecological effects 
associated with thermal pollution be taken 
by the public rather than the utility. 

“However, the correspondence which fol- 
lows indicates that ecological effects are of 
significant importance to warrant early con- 
sideration in a utility’s decision to construct 
new steam electric generating facilities.” 
(Summary statement on hearings of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works on Thermal 
Pollution, 1968, pt. 3, pp. 975-976.) 

“What we are talking about is adding 
something to the environment that is not 
now added. Now, if it happens to be harm- 
ful we may be doing something that is ir- 
revocable. If it happens to be good, so much 
the better. But by withholding any discharge 
or any such addition to the environment 
we are making no impact and that is the 
ideal situation to maintain until you get 
the answers. Unfortunately, we do need the 
additional energy, so we have the problem 
of how in the period during which we are 
trying to find the answers we minimize the 
possibility of harmful effects. 

“The fact that in some cases you may get 
beneficial effects does not necessarily justify 
taking the risk of harmful effects when you 
can withhold both until you get the answer. 

. 
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“We are going to have an argument in each 
case as to whether or not we know enough 
to impose a restriction. Well, I think that in- 
creasingly we have to take the point of view 
that if we don’t know enough, then we don’t 
know enough to permit the discharge. 

“If the point that we don’t know enough 
justifies not imposing control, then it seems 
to me it also justifies not permitting the 
discharge, 

“At least I think we ought to take that 
perspective on every one of these plant lo- 
cation decisions. I don’t think we can af- 
ford to take a position that until we know 
specifically what the harmful effects are, we 
have to assume that there is enough good to 
build a plant. 
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“I think that is a wrong perspective. I 
think that we have to enlarge our area of 
knowledge as fast as we can so that we 
won't deprive ourselves of the necessary 
electrical energy, but I don’t think we can 
just leave it an open door to permit this 
kind of development to continue without 
any restriction or restraint simply because 
we don’t know all we ought to know about 
the harmful effects. 

“This is a change of perspective and I 
think we have to arm the Federal agencies 
and the State agencies, as we would under 
this legislation, with enough restraining au- 
thority so we just don't plunge headlong 
into a lot of problems that will plague us 
once we begin to know the full implication 
of what we have done.” (Comment by Sena- 
tor Muskie at hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works on Water Pollution, 
1969, pt. 1, pp. 42-43.) 

“Legislation has been enacted to deal sep- 
arately with the control and abatement of 
air, water, and land pollution. The enhance- 
ment of environmental quality has become a 
major national goal. The committee has 
now turned its attention to the need for 
environmental planning. As existing sources 
are brought under control, management of 
wastes and environmental quality can be- 
come a reality. As this possibility evolves, a 
policy must be defined relating to the re- 
sponsibilities and rights in the use of air, 
water, and land resources. 

“The need for a policy relating to use of 
the air, inland, and coastal waters, and land 
resources is highlighted when it is realized 
that any single form of waste can be trans- 
formed to another form during handling 
and disposal. Solid waste, for example, may 
result in gaseous wastes when incinerated, 
liquid wastes when ground in garbage grind- 
ers, or remain as solid waste materials dis- 
posed of in landfills. This is but one exam- 
ple which suggests the need for an inte- 
grated policy for all forms of wastes rather 
than separate policies for solid waste dis- 
posal, air pollution control, and sewage dis- 
posal. 

“A policy of environmental quality man- 
agement for all forms of wastes is clearly 
required. Such a policy need not suggest 
that the administration of these programs 
be combined, but in the absence of a com- 
bined administration, the need for an over- 
all coordinated policy is even more urgent.” 
(Summary of Legislative Activities; Com- 
mittee on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 90th 
Congress, p. 45.) 


“Environmental Quality 


“During the second session, the subcom- 
mittee held hearings on “Environmental 
Quality Management and Waste Manage- 
ment Research.” Legislation has been enacted 
to deal separately with air pollution, water 
pollution, and solid waste disposal, but a 
congressional policy directed at their inter- 
relationship is less precise. These hearings 
provided an initial look at this interrela- 
tionship and the need to define a public 
policy relating to the responsibilities and 
rights in the use of air, water, and land 
resources. 

“These hearings provided an initial look 
into two areas. First, is there a need for a 
policy relating to the use and degradation of 
the air, inland and coastal waters, and land 
resources of the United States? 

“Second, are the current Federal research 
Management policies and practices in air 
and water pollution, and solid waste dis- 
posal adequate to the problem? Enacted 
legislation requires the establishment and 
implementation of air and water quality 
standards on prescribed time schedules. 
Current technology will reportedly satisfy 
many immediate objectives such as munici- 
pal waste water treatment of control of air- 
borne particulates. These hearings provided 
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an initial look at long-term needs and the 
adequacy of control technology to insure 
compliance with prescribed time schedules. 
Particular attention was given to improve- 
ments in Federal research management 
practices which might expedite development 
of control technology.” ( Summary of Legisla- 
tive Activities, Committee on Public Works, 
U.S. Senate, 90th Cong., pp. 61-62.) 


“RIVERS AND HARBORS AND FLOOD CONTROL 


“Public works for many years has been 
synonymous with flood control. But recently 
the simplicity of a flood control project has 
given way to the necessity of considering 
much more than a single factor when de- 
veloping a reservoir program. As a result 
Public works is becoming more and more 
& matter of water resources programing, 

“The Federal civil works program under 
jurisdiction of the Corps of Engineers, em- 
braces the works for improving rivers, lakes, 
coastal areas, and harbors of the United 
States in the interest of navigation, flood con- 
trol, hydroelectric power development, water 
supply, pollution abatement, recreation, 
beach erosion control, and other allied water 
purposes, which the committee has approved 
and the Congress authorized for accom- 
plishment by the Corps of Engineers, Depart- 
ment of the Army.” (Summary of Legislative 
Activities, Committee on Public Works, U.S. 
Senate, 88th Cong., p. 5.) 

“It has long been recognized that flood 
control is only one of the purposes for which 
our water resources should be developed. 
Congress has recognized that full considera- 
tion should be given to a desirable improve- 
ment for the use and control of all the water 
resources, in the committee, the projects 
and basin plans included in this bill give 
full weight to the navigation possibilities; 
the development of hydroagricultural uses; 
the utilization or recreation potentialities in 
connection with reservoirs; and preserva- 
tion of fish and wildlife; the abatement of 
stream pollution; the improvement of water 
quality; and the provision of improved sani- 
tary facilities. The committee feels that a 
program for flood control and navigation 
would not be comprehensive or in the best 
interests of the Nation unless all these factors 
were considered.” (River and harbor, beach 
erosion control, and flood control projects, S. 
Rept. 87-2258, pp. 3-6) . 

“We are no longer just concerned with 
flood prevention—but with the multiple 
aspects of reservoir development—including 
water supply hydropower development, rec- 
reation, and other multiple uses made pos- 
sible by large storage dams. 

“Water is a precious commodity. It is be- 
coming more apparent each year—that we 
cannot afford to waste, pollute, or in any 
way destroy this natural resource. 

“Therefore, it is of paramount importance 
that in our plans for controlling destructive 
flood waters, we fully utilize all the waters 
stored in a manner that will provide releases 
for conservation purposes—such as power de- 
velopment, industrial. and domestic water 
supply, recreation, and pollution abatement. 

“The Congress has asked the Corps of En- 
gineers to look into comprehensive river 
basin planning, as the best means of fully 
developing our water resources.” (Opening 
statement at the hearings of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, on Public Works 
Authorizations, 1965, pt. I, pp. 1-2.) 

“In this work we are dedicated to the 
principle of providing the best use, or com- 
bination of uses, of these resources in the 
service of the economic and social welfare 
of the Nation. 

“e s s . . 


“The disciplines and techniques of eco- 
nomics, political and social science, and pub- 
lic administration, as well as engineering, 
bear importantly in the solution of the com- 
plex resource development problems of our 
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present-day society. In our role as public 
planners we are striving to provide the in- 
sight and leadership necessary to bring all 
the pertinent disciplines and techniques into 
focus on these problems. 

“The test of any planning lies in the 
soundness of the action programs it defines: 
In down-to-earth terms this means that 
in the field of water-oriented planning we 
must deyise effective ways of meeting 
needs—both immediate and long term—for 
domestic, municipal, industrial, and agricul- 
tural water supply; water quality control; 
navigation; hydroelectric power; flood. con- 
trol; land and beach stabilization; drainage 
and salinity control; hurricane and tidal 
flood damage control; outdoor recreational 
activity, including that associated with pres- 
ervation and enjoyment of open space, green 
space and wild areas of unique- natural 
beauty or special interest; and fish and wild- 
life conservation and enhancement. These 
factors all are considered in our project 

Is. ŚŚ.. 

“As we approach the borderline between 
water abundance and water deficiency in 
many parts of the Nation, and strive to catch 
up in those areas where we already have 
crossed this border, it becomes clear that the 
pace of our planning and development activ- 
ities must be increased. In addition to the 
pace imposed by growing demands, there is 
the added pressure of complexity. With few 
exceptions the day of single-purpose project 
planning is a thing of the past. Multiple- 
purpose planning now is the rule of the day.” 
(Testimony of Maj. Gen. Jackson Graham, 
hearings of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, on Public Works Authorizations, 
1965, pp. 15-16.) 

“In water development it is not enough 
to consider measurable market values. We 
must also look beyond them. Water is re- 
lated to public health, to outdoor recreation, 
and to the beauty of the landscape. * * * 

“If the assessment of values to be taken 
into account in project design is difficult, 
so are the technical engineering aspects. A 
variety of engineering and natural science 
specialists are required to design and oper- 
ate a modern water facility. * * * 

“In my opinion the policies,;and admiris- 
trative arrangements which evolved out of 
the earlier period of our history have not 
yet caught up with the kind of water man- 
agement task now confronting us. * * * 

“Tam not suggesting that a Federal agency 
or combination of Federal] agencies should 
be clothed with this kind of authority nor 
am I suggesting that all water’ resources 
management reponsibilities be turned over 
to State or regional organizations. But I am 
indicating that some combination of policies 
and administrative arrangements that can 
institute these measures in a coordinated 
fashion is essential if water resources man- 
agement is to provide American society with 
the full potential benefits inherent in the 
resources with which we have been endowed.” 

Testimony of Irving Fox, Resources for 
the Future, hearings of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Public Works on Public Works Au- 
thorizations, 1965, pp. 30-31.) 


“HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 


“Many millions of us have been disheart- 
ened as we have traveled about the country 
and have seen hillsides stripped of their foli- 
age, roadsides littered with trash, streams 
polluted, Some citizens, no doubt have felt 
that “uglification”’—this desecration of the 
land and water—was a necessary price we 
must pay for industrial progress, and a neces- 
sary byproduct of the tremendous growth in 
our population. Others, fortunately, have not 
given up so easily and, in fact, have recog- 
nized that our growth in population and our 
economic development are factors which 
make it absolutely essential that we take posi- 
tive action to preserve our natural resources. 
We have come to realize that we do not have 
unlimited land and water. Of necessity, many 
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of us are going to be crowded in urban places. 
We must work together to make these places 
as pleasant and attractive as possible. 


“s * . . > 


“Our concern is with damage inflicted un- 
necessarily, which could be avoided, by con- 
sideration of all aspects of ‘the problem, not 
merely those of the highway engineers.” 
(Testimony of Louis Prentiss, American 
Roadbuilders Association, hearing of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Public Works, on Highway 
Beautification and Scenic Road Program, 
1965, pp. 165-173.) 

“It might seem to the casual observer that 
little harm would result in constructing a 
superhighway along the stream’s course or 
in straightening a curving section of roadway 
by. crossing and, culverting, or channelizing 
and relocating a stream, or dredging a stream- 
bed to secure gravel for aggregate or to 
Straighten and speed up the flow of runoff 
waters. The effect that most folk overlook is 
the great damage that accrues from violent 
disruption of the aquatic habitat. 

> 


“I think engineers, biologists, everyone 
working with resources of one kind or 
another, seek public approval, and want to 
do the best job they can. They often have 
to persuade some people to look at other 
values. This is essentially what we are try- 
ing to do here, to provide a basic force on 
the highway engineers and builders to con- 
sider these matters seriously so we will have 
a harmonious balance. (Testimony of Rich- 
ard Stroud, Sport Fishing Institute, hear- 
ings of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works on the Highway Beautification and 
Scenic Road Program, 1965, pp. 438-455.) 


Soil erosion control 


“The Committee on Public Works, through 
the activities of its Subcommittee on Air 
and Water Pollution, has become increasing- 
ly concerned with siltation as a form of wa- 
ter pollution, Suburban home builders and 
highway builders are among the worst 
sources of this. form of pollution, and yet 
government, whether Federal, State, or local, 
can hardly impose control measures on the 
private construction industry when it ig- 
nores prudent soil erosion control measures 
within its own area of responsibility. The 
committee therefore urges the Secretary not 
only to implement the provisions of the 
committee amendment, but also to take 
steps to minimize the time in which un- 
surfaced highway construction projects are 
subject to the erosion of wind and water.” 
(Federal-aid Highway Act of 1966, S. Rept. 
89-1410, p. 38.) 

Preservation of parklands 


[It is] the national policy of the Federal- 
aid highway programs to preserve Federal, 
State, and local parklands and historic sites 
and the beauty and value of such sites. The 
Secretary is directed not to approve any Fed- 
eral-aid highway project which requires the 
use of such lands unless (1) there is no 
feasible alternative to such use, and (2) the 
project plans include all possible provisions 
to minimize harm to affected parkland and 
historic sites. The committee recommends 
that this policy be extended to include wild- 
life refuge areas as well.” (Ibid:) 

“The committee is firmly committed to the 
protection of vital parklands, parks, historic 
Sites, and the like. We would emphasize that 
everything possible should be done to insure 
their being kept free of damage or destruc- 
tion, by reason of highway construction. The 
committee would, however, put equal em- 
phasis on the statutory language which pro- 
vides that in the event no feasible and pru- 
dent alternative exists, that efforts be made 
to minimize damage. To that end, the amend- 
ment contained in section 114 of S. 3418, as 
reported, which would expand the definition 
of ‘construction costs,’ should be helpful. 

“The committee would further emphasize 
that while the areas sought to be protected 
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by section (4) (f) of the: Department of 
Transportation Act and section 138 of title 
23 are important, there are other high pri- 
ority items which must also be weighed in 
the balance, The committee is extremely 
concerned that the highway program be car- 
ried out in such a manner as to reduce in 
all instances the harsh impact on people 
which results from the dislocation and dis- 
placement by reason of highway construc- 
tion. Therefore, the use of park lands prop- 
erly protected and with damage minimized 
by the most sophisticated construction tech- 
niques is to be preferred to the movement 
of large numbers of: people.” (Federal-aid 
Highway Act of 1968, S. Rept. 90-1340, pp. 
18-19.) 
Urban impact of Highways 


During 1967 the committee reviewed Fed- 
eral policy relating to urban highway plan- 
ning, location, and design. 

“Most people realize how important high- 
ways are to the continued social and eco- 
nomic development of our Nation. Highways 
have proven to be one of the great contrib- 
utors to our system of communication, as 
well as transportation. When people are able 
to move freely, safely, and conveniently from 
place to place, the resulting exchange of in- 
formation, goods, and services works to the 
benefit of the entire national community. 

“« . . . * 

“We hope through these hearings to come 
to an understanding of what is being done 
and what can be done in urban highway con- 
struction to make highways a force for im- 
proved environment rather than as a factor 
which accentuates the already existing ele- 
ments of decay, disruption, and displace- 
ment.” (Opening statement at hearings of 
the Senate Committee on Public Works, on 
Urban Highways, 1967, Pt. 1, pp. 1-5.) 

“First, we must apply to all capital im- 
provement programs a full accounting of 
their social and environmental costs and 
build into all of these programs the means 
of meeting these costs; 

“And second, we must design all capital 
improvements to serve more than a single 
purpose so that full social and environmental 
benefit is extracted from such public invest- 
ments. 

“The application of these two principles to 
the highway program, I believe, is clear. The 
cost accounting applied to urban highways 
until now has been deficient in that the 
ledger shows the costs of the program only 
in terms of acquisition, design, and construc- 
tion. It does not show such real and tangible 
costs as the additional street and storage 
capacity required at points of egress; the 
taking of land from the tax rolls; the dis- 
location of the people in the highway’s path; 
the reduction in value of adjacent property, 
the division and disruption of neighborhoods 
stemming from insensitive location; and the 
visual blight resulting from insensitive 
design. 

“s * E » . 

“I believe, and I will return to the point, 
that the highway program should include all 
the costs of building an urban highway, in- 
cluding those that I have itemized, and pay 
a fair share of these costs. To put it another 
way, I believe that the highway program, 
and the highway user, should meet the con- 
sequences of the powerful and potentially 
disruptive act of highway building in the 
city.” (Testimony of William Slayton, Ur- 
ban America, at hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works, on Urban Highways, 
1967, Pt. 1, pp. 5-21.) 

“We had to take available published data, 
much: of it very primitive indeed, but I 
think any examination clearly must include 
not only factors of physiographic and slopes 
and so on, bridge crossings points, but really 
must include social factors and resource 
values too, and the development I think of 
& humane and civilized route selection meth- 
od will concentrate I think not on engineer- 
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ing considerations but matters of man, in- 
stitution, and resource values.” (Testimony 
of Ian McHarg, University of Pennsylvania, 
at hearings of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works, on Urban Highways, 1967, Pt. 1, 
. 61. 
A tn the view of the committee, the em- 
phasis of the Federal Highway Administra- 
tion on the development of multiple land 
and air rights use, as an integral part of 
urban highway planning design, is well 
placed. We encourage the Department of 
Transportation, the Federal Highway Admin- 
istration, and individual State highway de- 
partments to give continued strong support 
to this so-called joint development concept. 

“The significance of the concept’s potential 
value is impressive in terms of savings to 
the public, of more productive land use in 
densely populated or highly concentrated 
urban areas, and of prevention of haphazard 
development along the highway right-of- 
way. 

“The public saves from joint development 
because, on its behalf, the highway depart- 
ment eliminates costly severance damages 
associated with acquiring a highway right- 
of-way through partial takings of land. In- 
stead, the parcels are acquired in their en- 
tirety for fair price, and the unused portions 
either developed or sold for development,” 
(Federal-aid Highway Act of 1968, S. Rept. 
90-1340, p. 8:) 


Urban highway planning 


“There is almost universal agreement on 
the need to approach the complexities of 
urban highway planning and development 
with all the professional and scientific exper- 
tise available. For too long, highways were 
designed, located, and constructed as single 
purpose projects. They were built to serve 
the needs of traffic and, in many cases, with- 
out regard to their disruptive effects on 
urban environment. Use of joint urban de- 
velopment as well as other techniques has 
done much to correct the situation. The com- 
mittee believes that improvement in the over- 
all coordination of highway projects is taking 
place. 

“ue . . . . 


“It should produce the basic mechanics 
needed, to provide a better evaluation of ur- 
ban transportation needs in terms of social, 
esthetic, and economic values. It must be 
pointed out, however, that the approach must 
be classified as experimental. The committee 
is also aware that an approach such as this, 
will tend to prolong the completion of the 
Interstate System while these extensive 
studies take place. 

“There is no doubt that the knowledge 
gained in these efforts, will provide a foun- 
dation for new methods and techniques to 
assist in solving our complex urban trans- 
portation problems.” (Federal-aid Highway 
Act of 1968, S. Rept. 90-1340, pp. 11-12.) 

“ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

“Over the years, the steeply sloped Ap- 
palachian farms have remained relatively un- 
productive and have undergone severe 
erosion. The resulting denuded slopes have 
marred the scenic beauty of the land, con- 
tributed to widespread siltation of its 
streams, and have thus impeded the develop- 
ment of the great potential for recreation and 
tourism. 

Most of the small crop farming now prac- 


ticed In Appalachia is on a marginal basis 
and too frequently provides only a bare sub- 
sistence living for the small farmer. It is, 
however, unrealistic to expect every small 
Appalachian farmer to give up his farm im- 
mediately—an act which would largely re- 
sult in simply transforming rural poverty 
into urban poverty. Also, many of the small 
farmers of the region, especially the elderly 
ones, are deeply rooted in the land and pre- 
fer to live out their years on the farm, 
rather than become public welfare clients in 
the towns and cities. Thus, a coherent and 
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equitable Appalachian development program 
must provide for restoration of the land un- 
der its present inhabitants and enable them 
to realize what benefits the land can fur- 
nish.” (Appalachian Regional Development 
Act of 1965, S. Rept. 89-13, p. 11.) 

Water resources 

“An abundant annual rainfall in Appa- 
lachia gives the region a water resource po- 
tential that can be found in few other areas 
of the country. Unfortunately, this potential 
has never been fully realized, and all too 
often, water acts as a curse rather than a 
blessings in Appalachia, 

“With proper control and management, 
Appalachia’s water resources can become the 
region’s most precious natural asset, pro- 
viding almost unlimited opportunities for 
recreational activities and incentives for in- 
dustrial development (18). (Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965, S. Rept. 
89-13, p. 15.) 

Mine area restoration 

“Much of the Appalachian landscape has 
been ravaged by the mining of coal. Former 
practices of both strip mining and deep min- 
ing operations have eroded the hillsides, pol- 
luted the streams, and endangered the lives 
of thousands of people. Though present en- 
lightened management practices have made 
great progress over former years, the abuses 
of past coal mining practices serve as a 
major deterrent to industrial and recrea- 
tional development in Appalachia.” (Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1965, 
S. Rept. 89-13, p. 16.) 


THE PRESIDENT'S TELEVISION 
INTERVIEW 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, nearly a 
month ago the President of the United 
States had a television interview with 
three of our Nation’s top commentators. 
It was broadcast throughout the coun- 
try. I am sure that all our citizens lis- 
tened to the broadcast with the greatest 
of interest. It bore directly upon our 
foreign policy and upon matters which 
for a decade have been at the forefront 
of our national interest. 

The President prefaced the question- 
and-answer session of the interview, 
which was the main portion of it, with 
@ very brief announcement in which he 
named Ambassador David Bruce as chief 
of the U.S. delegation to the Paris peace 
talks with North Vietnam. Ambassador 
Bruce is well known as one of America’s 
top foreign service officers, a gentleman 
of the highest attainments. He eminently 
fulfills all the possible criteria which 
could be suggested for the chief of our 
delegation. 

This appointment is clearly a signal to 
Hanoi that the United States is continu- 
ing to seek initiatives toward a peaceful 
solution to the war in Southeast Asia. 

The main body of the television pro- 
gram, of course, was devoted to the inter- 
view with Howard K. Smith, Eric Seva- 
reid, and John Chancellor. By agree- 
ment, the subject of the discussion was 
confined to the Vietnam war and directly 
associated matters. It was conditioned 
only by the fact that all participants are 
sincerely devoted to the improvement 
and betterment of our country. 

There were no holds barred on the 
questions. The interview was live and un- 
rehearsed. There were no planted ques- 
tions on the part of the administration 
and, although it is to be supposed that 
some prior preparation was individually 
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made by all four parties, it was entirely 
ad-lib. The public heard from the lips of 
the President and his interlocutors, with- 
out any interpretations or staff interven- 
tion, exactly what they asked and how he 
responded. 

It has been commented_in several 
places that the questions were searching, 
that no punches were pulled. It is also 
clear that the President was answering 
them carefully and clearly. 

It is also evident that, whatever the 
political beliefs of the participants were, 
politics did not enter into this discussion. 
Perhaps the television interview was a 
device, as I have heard it called. What is 
not a “device” these days? The position 
of the President regarding our policy for 
Vietnam should be conveyed to the public 
as often as necessary. A television inter- 
view is of course not the only means the 
President might have used, He could also 
have given a written or press conference 
report to the Nation as he has done at 
other times. Or he might have given a 
background interview, or caused to be 
published a State Department or White 
House policy paper. All of these he has 
done. The television interview was a good 
choice, in my opinion, for it captured the 
attention of the audience and at the same 
time had the effect—once removed of 
course—of permitting further questions 
and discussion as points suggested them- 
selves. I hope he will continue to employ 
this technique when it is appropriate. 

Mr. President, the text of the Presi- 
dent’s television interview has not pre- 
viously been printed in the Recorp. I 
think it belongs there as a permanent 
record of what he had to say at this time 
in our history. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that the complete text of the 
President's television interview of July 1, 
1970, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

“A CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT ON 
FOREIGN Pouicr” 

The Present. Good evening. Before turn- 
ing to our panel for their questions, I have 
& brief announcement. After consultation 
with the Secretary of State and other senior 
advisers, I decided to name Ambassador David 


Bruce as Chief of our Delegation to the Paris 
Talks, 

Ambassador Bruce, as all of those who have 
studied our foreign policy know, is one of 
America’s most distinguished diplomats. He 
is a Democrat, but he has served five Presi- 
dents, Democrat and Republican, with great 
devotion and great ability. He is the only 
Ambassador in our history who has been Am- 
bassador to Germany, Ambassador to Eng- 
land, and Ambassador to France. 

He will meet me in San Clemente along 
with Ambassador Habib, who is Chief of our 
Delegation, acting at this time, and the Un- 
der Secretary of State Alexis Johnson on 
Saturday, July 4th. 

There along with Dr. Kissinger we will dis- 
cuss the situation with regard to the talks 
as they presently exist. Then on July lith, he 
will meet with Secretary of State Rogers, in 
London, as Secretary Rogers completes his 
Asian trip and will stop briefly in Britain on 
his way back to the United States. 

Ambassador Bruce will have the opportu- 
nity then to meet with the National Security 
Council in the middle of this month, per- 
haps about the 15th of July, and is arranging 
his affairs so that he will be able to go to 
Paris and take over as Chief of the Delega- 
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tion on the Ist of August or shortly before 
that time. 

We believe that in appointing Ambassador 
Bruce we have selected a man who is su- 
perbly qualified to conduct these negotia- 
tions. He will have great flexibility in the 
conduct of his talks. We hope that this move 
on our part will be reciprocated by a similar 
move on the part of the North Vietnamese 
in attempting to find a peaceful solution to 
the war in Vietnam. 

Now, with that brief announcement we 
will go to the questions. 

QUESTIONS 


Mr. Smirn. Mr. President, in your report on 
the Cambodian operation yesterday, you said 
you were going to emphasize the route of 
negotiated settlement again, and I gather this 
is the first step. 

About other steps, (a) have you had any 
signal from Hanoi that they are more will- 
ing to talk than they have been in the past, 
and (b) do you have any new proposals to 
put to them to make a negotiated settlement 
more attractive? 

The PRESIDENT. We have had no signals 
from Hanoi directly or indirectly that their 
position of intransigence has changed. They 
still insist that their condition for a nego- 
tiated settlement is complete withdrawal of 
our forces and the throwing out of the gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam as we leave. 

On the other hand, we believe that they 
will be interested in the fact that we are ap- 
pointing a new chief of delegation, because 
on several occasions not particularly from 
them, but from third parties who have talked 
to them, they have indicated that they felt 
that we should appoint a new chief of dele- 
gation. 

We have now appointed one and we hope 
that they act. As far as new proposals are 
concerned, I think it is important for us 
to know what our proposals are because we 
have made some very forthcoming proposals. 

First, we have offered to withdraw all of our 
forces if they withdraw theirs, and to have 
that withdrawal internationally supervised. 

Second, we have offered to have cease-fires 
throughout the country, and have those 
cease-fires again internationally supervised. 

Third, and most important, we have offered 
to have free elections throughout the coun- 
try, internationally supervised. We have of- 
fered to have the supervisory bodies be ones 
in which the Communists can participate as 
well as those representing the present gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam, and we have 
offered on our part, and the South Vietna- 
mese Government has offered on its part, 
to accept the results of that election, even 
though those results might include Com- 
munists in some positions, or Communists in 
some power. 

We believe that these offers are very forth- 
coming, and I should also say that in private 
channels we have elaborated on these offers. 

Finally, I should also point out that we 
have not made our proposals on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis. Ambassador Bruce will be in 
that position. He will be in a position with 
his new instructions to tell the opposition 
that we have laid these proposals out, we be- 
lieve they are the formula that should pro- 
vide the basis for a negotiated peace, but that 
we are willing to see whether wë can narrow 
the gap between their position and ours. 

There is only one matter that is not sub- 
ject to negotiation, and that is the right of 
the South Vietnamese to determine their own 
future. 

That is one of the reasons, for example, 
that the speculation with regard to our hav- 
ing changed our position and agreeing possi- 
bly to now offer a coalition government, a 
negotiated settlement, imposing a coalition 
government, that speculation is not correct. 

It is not correct, because if we were to 
negotiate with the North Vietnamese and 
decide that we would have a coalition gov- 
ernment and impose it on the South Vietna- 
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mese, that is a government without their 
choice. 

If the South Vietnamese on the other hand 
in the free political process should choose 
Communists as well as non-Communists and 
out of that should come a government that is 
mixed, that is up to them. 

But we will net impose 2 coalition govern- 
ment against the will, and without the con- 
sent of the people of South Vietnam. But ex- 
cept for those two conditions, Ambassador 
Bruce will be free to negotiate in a very 
flexible manner on our proposals or on theirs. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, we are all 
pleased to be here with you tonight. As you 
know, the networks have standing requests 
for interviews of this kind with you. I would 
like to know why you have chosen this tech- 
nique at this particular time. 

THE PRESIDENT. We have, as you know, Mr. 
Chancellor, numbers of requests to do every- 
thing from press conferences to individual 
interviews, and the like. I noted, of course, 
that in the previous administrations this 
technique was used first by President Ken- 
nedy, and I thought very effectively, you re- 
member, after his first year in office. Presi- 
dent Johnson used it twice and I thought 
also in a very interesting and effective way. 

I have not yet used this technique, It 
seemed to me that this would be useful now 
and incidentally, it is useful for another rea- 
son. I have followed some of what has been 
referred to as the instant commentary and 
I do know—after my press conferences—and 
I do know that one of the difficulties with 
press conferences—and some of you have 
been very kind in referring to the style of 
the conferences, not always to the replies— 
but one of the difficulties is that an individ- 
ual does not get to follow up a question. 

Now this allows that. So by taking the 
subject of foreign policy, by picking the 
anchormen of the three networks, by having 
a chance for a little bit longer answer and 
a chance to follow up, I thought we could 
give our television audience a chance really 
to get to the depths of our foreign policy 
thinking which you can’t do when you are 
up there trying to, in 28 minutes, answer 24 
times. 

Mr. SEVAREID. A lot of things have been 
happening in the last few days and some in 
the United States Senate. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes, I know. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Do you feel that you can give 
categorical assurances now that we will not 
send ground troops back into Cambodia no 
matter what? 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Sevareid, as you re- 
call, I indicated when this operation was 
begun 2 months ago—incidentally, it seems 
much longer, a lot has happened in those 
2 months and a very great deal has been 
achieved, in my opinion—but I indicated 
then that once we had completed our task 
successfully of cleaning out the sanctuaries 
that then it would not be necessary and I 
would not consider it advisable to send Amer- 
ican ground forces back into Cambodia. 

I can say now that we have no plans to 
send American ground forces into Cambodia. 
We have no plans to send any advisers into 
Cambodia. We have plans only to maintain 
the rather limited diplomatic establishment 
that we have in Phnom Penh and I see 
nothing that will change that at this time. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You can’t foreswear in a 
final way—— 

‘THE PRESIDENT. I realize that anybody lis- 
tening to an answer—— 

Mr. SEVAREID. That is what the Senate 
seems to want. 

THE PRESIDENT. I think that anybody hear- 
ing the answer that I have just given would 
certainly get the impression. and would in- 
cidentally be justified in having the impres- 
sion that the President of the United States 
has no intention to send ground forces back 
into Cambodia, and I do not. believe that 
there will be any necessity to do so. 
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When you say, can I be pinned down to say 
that under no circumstances would the 
United States ever do anything, I would not 
say that, but I will say that our plans do 
not countenance it, we do not plan on it, 
and under the circumstances, I believe that 
the success of the operation which we have 
undertaken, as well as what the South Viet- 
namese will be able to do, will make it un- 
necessary, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, one of the 
things that happened in the Senate last 
week was the rescinding of the Gulf of Ton- 
kin resolution by the Senate. Mr. Katzen- 
bach, in the previous administration, told 
the Foreign Relations Committee that reso- 
lution was tantamount to a congressional 
declaration of war. If it is rescinded, what 
legal justification do you have for continu- 
ing to fight a war that is undeclared in Viet- 
nam? 

THE PRESIDENT. First, Mr. Smith, as you 
know, this war, while it was undeclared, was 
here when I became President of the United 
States. I do not say that critically. I am 
simply stating the fact that there were 549,~ 
000 Americans in Vietnam under attack 
when I became President, 

The President of the United States has the 
constitutional right, not only the right, but 
the responsibility to use his powers to pro- 
tect American forces when they are engaged 
in military actions, and under these circum- 
stances, starting at the time I became Presi- 
dent, I have that power and I am exercising 
that power. 

Mr. SMITH, Sir, I am not recommending 
this, but if you don't have a legal authority 
to wage a war, then presumably you could 
move troops out, It would be possible to 
agree with the North Vietnamese. They 
would be delighted to have us surrender. So 
you could—— 

What justification do you have for keeping 
troops there other than protecting the troops 
that are there fighting? 

The PRESIDENT, A very significant justifica- 
tion. It isn't just a case of seeing that the 
Americans are moved out in an orderly way. 
If that were the case, we could move them 
out more quickly, but it is a case of moving 
American forces out in a way that we can at 
the same time win a just peace. 

Now, by winning a just peace, what I 
mean is not victory over North Vietnam— 
we are not asking for that—but it is simply 
the right of the people of South Vietnam 
to determine their own future without havy- 
ing us impose our will upon them, or the 
North Vietnamese, or anybody else outside 
impose their will upon them. 

When we look at that limited objective, 
I am sure some would say, “Well, is that 
really worth it? Is that worth the efforts of 
all these Americans fighting in Vietnam, the 
lives that have been lost?” 

I suppose it could be said that simply say- 
ing 17 million people in South Vietnam from 
a Communist takeover isn’t worth the efforts 
of the United States. But let’s go further. If 
the United States, after all of this effort, if 
we were to withdraw immediately, as many 
Americans would want us to do, and it would 
be very easy for me to do it and simply blame 
it on the previous administration, but if we 
were to do that, I would probably survive 
through my term, but it would have, in my 
view, a catastrophic effect on this country 
and the cause of peace in the years ahead. 

Now I know there are those who say the 
domino theory is obsolete. They haven't 
talked to the dominos. They should talk to 
the Thais, to the Malaysians, to the Singapor- 
eans, to the Indonesians, to the Filipinos, to 
the Japanese, and the rest. And if the United 
States leaves Vietnam in a way that we are 
humiliated or defeated, not simply speaking 
in what is called jingoistic terms, but in very 
practical terms, this will be immensely dis- 
couraging to the 300 million people from 
Japan clear around to Thailand in free Asia, 
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and even more important it will be ominous- 
ly encouraging to the leaders of Communist 
China and the Soviet: Union who are support- 
ing the North Vietnamese. It will encourage 
them in their expansionist policies in other 
areas. 

The world will be much safer in which- to 
live. 

Mr. Smiru. I happen to be one of those 
who agrees with what you are saying, but do 
you have a legal justification to follow that 
policy once the Tonkin Gulf Resolution is 
dead? 

THE Present. Yes, sir, Mr. Smith, the 
legal justification is the one I have given, and 
that is the right of the President of the 
United States under the Constitution to pro- 
tect the lives of American men. That is the 
legal justification. You may recall, of course, 
that we went through this same debate at 
the time of Korea. Korea was also an un- 
declared war, and then, of course, we justi- 
fied it on the basis of a U.N. action. I believe 
we have a legal justification and I intend to 
use it. 

Mr. Sevartep. Mr. President, you have said 
that self-determination in South Vietnam is 
really our aim, and all we can ask for. The 
Vice President says a non-Communist future 
for Indochina, or Southeast Asia. His state- 
ment seems to enlarge the ultimate Ameri- 
can aim considerably. Have we misunderstood 
you or has he or what is the aim? 

The PRESIDENT. Mr. Sevareid, when the 
Vice President refers to a non-Communist 
Southeast Asia that would mean of course, a 
non-Communist South Vietnam, Laos, Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, and In- 
donesia., That is the area we usually think 
of as Southeast Asia. 

This is certainly something that I think 
most Americans and most of those in free 
Asia and most of those in the free world 
would think would be a desirable goal. 

Let me put it another way: I do not think 
it would be in the interest of the United 
States and those who want peace in the 
Pacific if that part of the world should be- 
come Communist, because then the peace of 
the world, the peace in the Pacific, would be 
in my opinion very greatly jeopardized if the 
Communist were to go through that area. 

However, referring now specifically to what 
we are doing in Vietnam, our aim there is a 
very limited one, and it is to provide for the 
South Vietnamese the right of self-determi- 
nation. I believe that when they exercise that 
right, they will choose a non-Communist gov- 
ernment. But we are indicating—and inci- 
dently, despite what everybody says about 
the present government in South Vietnam, 
its inadequacies and the rest, we have to give 
them credit for the fact that they also have 
indicated that they will accept the result of 
an election, what the people choose. 

Let us note the fact that the North Viet- 
mamese are in power not as a result of an 
election, but have refused to indicate that 
they will accept the result of an election in 
South Vietnam, which would seem to me to 
be a pretty good bargaining point on our side. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, I am a 
little. confused at this point because you 
seem in vivid terms to be describing South 
Vietnam as the first of the string of dom- 
inoes that could topple in that part of the 
world and turn it into a Communist part of 
the world, in simple terms. 

Are you saying that we cannot survive, we 
cannot allow a regime or a government in 
South Vietnam to be constructed that would, 
say, lean toward the Communist bloc? What 
about a sort of Yugoslavia? Is there any 
possibility of that kind of settlement? 

TEE Presmpent. Mr. Chancellor, it depends 
upon the people of South Vietnam, If the 
people of South Vietnam after they see what 
the Vietcong—the Communist Vietcong have 
done to the villages they have occupied, the 
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40,000 people that they have murdered, vil- 
lage chiefs and others, the atrocities of Hué— 
if the people of South Vietnam of which 
850,000 of them are Catholic refugees from 
North Vietnam after a blood bath there when 
the North Vietnamese took over in North 
Vietnam—if the people of South Vietnam 
under those circumstances should choose to 
move in the direction of a Communist gov- 
ernment, that, of course, is their right, I do 
not think it will happen. But I do emphasize 
that the American position and the position 
also of the present government of South 
Vietnam, it seems to me, is especially strong 
because we are confident enough that we say 
to the enemy, “All right, we'll put our case 
to the people and we'll accept the result.” If 
it happens to be what you describe, a Yugo- 
slav type of government or a mixed govern- 
ment, we will accept it. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. What I am getting at, sir, 
is, if you say on the one hand that Vietnam— 
South Vietnam is the first of the row of dom- 
inoes which we cannot allow to topple, then 
can you say equally, at the same time, that 
we will accept the judgment of the people 
of South Vietnam if they choose a Commu- 
nist government? 

THE PRESIDENT. The point you make, Mr. 
Chancellor, is one that we in the free world 
face every place in the world and it is really 
what distinguishes us from the Communist 
world. 

Again I know that what is called Cold 
War rhetoric isn't fashionable these days and 
Iam not engaging in it because I am quite 
practical, and we must be quite practical, 
about the world in which we live with all 
the dangers that we have in the Mideast and 
other areas that I am sure we will be dis- 
cussing later In this program, 

But let us understand that we in the free 
world have to live or die by the proposition 
that the people have a right to choose. 

Let it also be noted that in no country 
in the world today in which the Commu- 
nists are in power have they come to power 
as a result of the people choosing them—not 
in North Vietnam, not in North Korea, not 
in China, not in Russia, and not in any one 
of the countries of Eastern Europe, and not 
in Cuba. In every case, communism has come 
to power by other than a free election, so I 
think we are in.a pretty safe position on this 
particular point. 

I think you are therefore putting, and I 
don’t say this critically, what is really a hypo- 
thetical question. It could happen but if it 
does happen that way we must assume the 
consequences and if the people of South Vi- 
etnam should choose a Communist govern- 
ment, then we will have to accept the conse- 
quences of what would happen as far as the 
domino theory in the other areas. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. In other words, live with 
it? 

THE PRESIDENT. We would have to live with 
it, and I would also suggest. this: When we 
talk about the dominoes, I am not saying 
that automatically if South Vietnam should 
go the others topple one by one, I am only 
saying that in talking to every one of the 
Asian leaders—and I have talked to all of 
them; I have talked to Lee Kuan Yew (all of 
you know him from Singapore of course), 
and to the Tunku from Malaysia, the little 
countries, and to Soeharto from Indonesia, 
and of course to Thanom and Thanat Kho- 
man, the two major ledders in Thailand—I 
have talked to all of these leaders and every 
one of them to a man recognizes, and Sato 
of Japan recognizes, and of course the Ko- 
reans recognize that if the Communists suc- 
ceed, not as a result of a free election—they 
are not thinking of that—but if they suc- 
ceed as a result of exporting aggression and 
supporting it in toppling the government, 
then the message to them is, “Watch out, we 
might be next.” 
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That's what it really is. So, if they come in 
as @ result of a free election, and I don't 
think that is going to happen, the domino 
effect would not be as great. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Mr. President, what caused 
the change in plans about the South Viet- 
namese troops remaining in Cambodia? On 
April 30th you said they would come out 
about when ours came out, and they are ap- 
parently buillding big bases and intend to 
stay. What happened in the meantime to 
change this? 

THE PRESIDENT. When I spoke on April 30, 
Mr. Sevareid, I pointed out that we would be 
out, as you recall, and we kept that promise, 
despite—there is some speculation to the ef- 
fect that we would have advisers in, or this, 
that, and the other, All Americans are out 
and, answering your earlier questions, we 
have no plans and have no expectation that 
any Americans would go back in. 

With regard to the South Vietnamese, I 
pointed out on April 30th that our air sup- 
port would stop and there would be no ad- 
visers with the South Vietnamese, that any 
activities of the South Vietnamese after we 
left would have to be on their own. 

Now what they are doing in South Viet- 
nam, and I checked this just before the pro- 
gram tonight as to the numbers, there are 
approximately 40,000 North Vietnamese in 
Cambodia at the present time. There are 
approximately 8,000 South Vietnamese. What 
they are doing is cleaning out some of the 
sanctuary areas that were not completed 
when we left. 

They are not building substantial bases. 
What they are really doing is simply pro- 
viding the basis on which they can stop 
the North Vietnamese from coming back 
into the sanctuary areas, and I think that 
is their responsibility and their right, 

Mr, Sevarrep. Mr. President, to what ex- 
tent are we really committed to preserving 
this new government in Cambodia. which 
is a rather shaky one? What would we do, 
for example, if the capital city of Cambodia 
is in imminent danger of getting into Com- 
munist hands? 

THE PRESIDENT. It is well for us to under- 
stand exactly what our relationship to Cam- 
bodia is. Let me compare it with Thailand. 

With Thailand, we have a treaty, and if 
Thailand comes under attack, that treaty 
comes into force. The same is true, of course, 
of Australia, New Zealand, the Philippines. 
Cambodia is in the same category as Indo- 
nesia. It is a neutral country. It is a non- 
aligned country. We have no treaty with 
it. 

As far as Cambodia is concerned, our only 
commitment to Cambodia is the commitment 
that the United States for 190 years has 
had to the principle of international law 
that a country that chooses to be neutral 
should have its neutrality respected, 

Now that means that we are furnishing, 
as* you know, small arms to them for their 
own defense. It means that, in addition to 
that, we are trying to give them the moral 
Support that we can. We are supporting the 
initiative of the 11 Asian nations who are 
attempting to stand with that government 
in its neutrality, but as far as military sup- 
port, the United States moving forces into 
Cambodia for the purpose of helping them 
defend against enemy attack—that we are 
not required to do under treaty and that 
we do not intend to do. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, also about Cam- 
bodia, in your last press conference, I be- 
lieve you were asked what distinguished this 
operation from escalations that occurred in 
past administrations, and. you said this is 
decisive in nature. 

Now, when one thinks of a decisive mili- 
tary operation, one thinks of things like 
the battle of Stalingrad, or D-Day. Do you 
think that this is really decisive for the Viet- 
nam War, or does it just gain time—what? 

THE PRESIDENT. Mr. Smith, I remember 
your broadcast, as a matter of fact, from 
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England, as I recall, at the time of Stalin- 
grad and D-Day and the rest, and I think 
you will agree that as we look at it in the 
perspective of history, we think Stalingrad 
was decisive, and also that D-Day was de- 
cisive. 

However, at the time that they occurred, 
immediately thereafter, we couldn't be sure, 
Now, looking at this particular operation, 
it is in my view the most decisive action in 
terms of damaging the enemy’s ability to 
wage effective warfare that has occurred in 
this war to date. 

Whether it will be as decisive as Stalingrad 
was or as D-Day was, I am not prepared to 
say. Only history will tell, 

I do know that any action which captures 
and destroys over 12 months of the enemy’s 
Small arms ammunition supply, over 14 
months of their mortars, over 4 months sup- 
ply of rice, in addition to the very consid- 
erable number of enemy personnel that were 
Killed and captured, approximately 15,000 
that that is a very effective blow. 

How decisive it will be remains to be seen. 

I will say it is decisive in a couple of other 
ways. It does make it possible for us to go 
ahead with assurance on our withdrawal 
program of 150,000 more, which will be com- 
pleted during the spring of next year, and it 
does give us more assurance that the South 
Vietnamese now, for the first time tested in 
battle by themselves against the North Viet- 
namese, can handle themselves, that Viet- 
namization can work and will work, and that 
we can get out, and they can stay in and 
hold their own. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, can I ask 
you about the plans for withdrawal far down 
the road? There are 419,000 American troops 
now in Vietnam—I believe that is the fig- 
ure—and 260,000 will be there in the spring 
of 1971 according to your withdrawal for- 
mula. 

But what happens after that? Will we find 
ourselves in the position where we will have 
to keep & couple of hundred thousand men 
there logistically for some period of time or, 
sir, do you believe that we should pose that 
threat to the North Vietnamese that they 
might have to wait another 10 years. while 
we had 200,000 men in South Vietnam? 

The PRESIDENT., I suppose that question 
becomes particularly apropos when you 
think of Korea, because in Korea we still have 
50,000 men and it has been 17 years since 
the Korean war was over. 

In terms of South Vietnam, I think we 
could put it, however, in another way. We 
are prepared by negotiation to bring out all 
of our forces and have no forces at all in 
South Vietnam if the enemy will negotiate, 
if they will withdraw theirs. 

We are confident that the South Viet- 
namese can defend theselves if there is a 
mutual withdrawal of outside forces. 

Now, if they do not agree to it, then we 
still have a plan which, as for its long-term 
goal, is to withdraw all of our forces. How- 
ever, it will be in stages, 

As you know, what we are withdrawing 
now are primarily our ground combat forces, 
and the majority of our ground combat forces 
will be out during the spring of next year. 
The 265,000 will—that number, of course, 
will be a majority of our ground combat 
forces. 

Now, when it‘comes'to naval forces and air 
forces which require more _ sophisticated 
training and the rest, it will take a longer 
time to get them out, but I again come back 
to this proposition. Our long-term goal is to 
get them all out, and short-term, if the 
enemy is willing to negotiate with our new 
Ambassador, we will get'them all out within 
a year, if they are willing to negotiate. 

Mr, SEVAREID. Mr. President, you have al- 
ways Tefused to set a definite terminal date 
for our final withdrawal from Vietnam on the 
grounds the enemy would just sit and wait 
and never negotiate at all, as I understand it. 
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But, your advisers always say to us that it 
would be better for the North Vietnamese to 
negotiate while we are still there rather than 
face Saigon alone later on. 

If that is the case, then why not.set a defi- 
nite terminal date to encourage, them to 
negotiate, knowing we will leave? 

THE PRESIDENT. I think the argument that 
if we just set a terminal date as to when we 
are going to get out that this might, in re- 
verse, encourage them to negotiate, I don’t 
think it will stand up. I think it is a good 
debating point to make and perhaps we could 
say that the debating point we have made on 
the other side is just that, but I don’t believe 
it is. 

Let me put it this way: Put yourself in the 
position of the enemy. Also, put yourself in 
the position of an historian—and all of you 
are historians; you study these matters and 
you write about them, you think about them, 
and you commentate upon them, You will 
generally find that negotiations occur, nego- 
tiations which end war, only when the bal- 
ance of power changes significantly, only 
when one party or the other concludes that 
as a result of the shift in the military bal- 
ance they no longer have an opportunity to 
accomplish their goal militarily and there- 
fore, they had best negotiate. 

Now, I think one of the positive benefits of 
the Cambodian operation is that it has 
changed the military balance. How much it 
has changed in the minds of the enemy re- 
mains to be seen. 

I do not say it has changed it enough so 
that they will negotiate. I think it might 
help. Only time will tell, But putting my- 
self—again, looking at the enemy, I am con- 
vinced that if we were.to tell the enemy now, 
the North Vietnamese, that within, as for 
example, the McGovern-Hatfield resolution, 
that by the end of this year all Americans 
will be gone, well, I can assure you that the 
enemy isn’t going to negotiate in Paris at all. 
They are not going to talk. They are going to 
wait until we get out because they know that 
at the end of this year the South Vietnamese 
won't. be ready to defend the country by 
themselves. 

But if, on the other hand, the enemy feels 
that we are going to stay there long enough 
for the South. Vietmamese to be strong 
enough to handle their own defense, then I 
think they have a real incentive to negotiate, 
because if they have to negotiate with a 
strong, vigorous South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, the deal they can make with them isn’t 
going to be as good as the deal they might 
make now. 

Mr. SmIrH. Sir, talking about troop with- 
drawals, American troop withdrawals, on 
June 3d you said that if the other side took 
advantage of our troop withdrawals and in- 
tensified their attacks, you would be pre- 
pared to take strong effective measures to 
meet that situation, 

Now, in view of the explosions of wrath 
on the campus at the Cambodian affair, do 
you think you could re-escalate even tempo- 
rarily the fighting as you seem to say you 
might if you had to? 

The PRESENT. Well, Mr. Smith, when we 
talk about re-escalating the fighting, I think 
we have to be precise about what we mean. 
First, I have already indicated in answer to 
Mr. Sevareid’s first question that we have no 
plans to go back into Cambodia. 

And, incidentally, I am not as bearish as 
some commentators have been about the fu- 
ture of Cambodia. If I could digress a mo- 
ment, I think this is a question that our lis- 
teners would be interested In—Cambodia’s 
chances of surviving as a neutral country are 
infinitely better now than they were on April 
30th. And they are better, first, because the 
North Vietnamese have a 600-mile supply 
line rather than a 40-mile supply line back to 
the sanctuaries which we have destroyed. 

They are better, also, because the Cam- 
bodian Government has far more support 
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among the people, and the reporters from 
Phnom Penh generally have reported that. 
They are better, too, because the Cambodian 
Government also has support from the 11 
Asian nations, representing 300 million peo- 
ple, and I think also they are better for the 
reason that the South Vietnamese have been 
very effective when they have taken on the 
North Vietnamese in the Cambodian area. 

They have posed a rather considerable 
threat to them. I do not suggest that it is still 
not a fragile situation. It is difficult, But it is 
possible for them to survive. 

Now coming back to your question, first, 
when you talk about re-escalation, we do not 
plan to go back into Cambodia. We do plan, 
however, and I will use the power—I am go- 
ing to use, as I should, the air power of the 
United States to interdict all flows of men 
and supplies which I consider are directed to- 
ward South Vietnam. 

That is in my role of defending American 
men, 

Now let’s look at the other possibilities of 
the escalation. For example, we have a bomb- 
ing pause in the north, as you note. As you 
also note, One of what was called the un- 
derstandings when that bombing pause was 
entered into was that American reconnals- 
sance flights could take place over North Viet- 
nam so that we could determine whether or 
not they were planning a new attack, and 
those reconnaissance flights were supposed to 
be immune from attack. 

Now consistently the North Vietnamese 
have been shooting at those planes. In fact at 
the time we embarked on the April 30th oper- 
ation, I ordered some attacks on some sites 
in North Vietnam which had been shooting 
our planes. 

If those attacks should now develop again, 
I will, of course, use our American air power 
against North Vietnam sites that attack our 
planes. 

That is my responsibility, to defend Amer- 
ican boys—American men, our boys when 
they do come under attack. 

Now when you talk about re-escalation in 
other terms, I do not see that presently as a 
possibility, presently in terms of what the 
North Vietnamese may be able to do and 
what we would do in action to it, 

But I want to leave no doubt on one score: 
I am concerned, as all you gentlemen have 
been concerned, about the dissent on the 
campuses, and among a great many thought- 
ful Americans that are for peace, as I am 
sure all of you are, and as I am. Sometimes 
people say, “Well, was it really worth it?” 
Right after I made this report, one of the 
members of the press said, “Do you think it 
was all worth it?” 

And my answer quite candidly is this: 
There are no easy choices in the position I 
hold, as you well know, particularly when it 
is one like this. I knew there was a risk, the 
risk of dissent, and I knew that a barrage of 
criticism would come not only from the 
campus but from many others as well. 

So I had to weigh that risk. I had to weigh 
the risk of dissent from those who would 
object if I did act, against the risks to 435,- 
000 American lives who would be in jeop- 
ardy if I did not act, and as Commander in 
Chief, I had no choice but to act to defend 
those men. And as Commander in Chief, if I 
am faced with that decision again, I will ex- 
ercise that power to defend those men. 

It will be done, and I believe that the 
majority of the American people will support 
me then, as a majority of the American peo- 
ple, even in this difficult period, have seemed 
to support me. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr. President, in your re- 
port on the Cambodian incursions you de- 
scribed again in vivid terms the dangers of a 
Communist-controlled Cambodia with its 
long frontier along South Vietnam and the 
ability that the enemy would have if the 
Communists controlled it, to wreck our pro- 
gram of Vietnamization and many other 
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things In South Vietnam. But some of us I 
think are more apprehensive than you seem 
to be this evening about the chances for sur- 
yival of the Lon Nol government. I surely 
don’t question your information, sir, but 
people do worry that that government may 
topple, that Sihanouk may come back, that 
there are an awful lot of Communists troops 
in that country. 

What will we do then if we have this 
hundreds of miles of open frontier? Would 
you then think that we could mount an 
international rescue operation or would we 
have to be drawn in again? 

Tue PRESIDENT. Mr. Chancellor, the hypo- 
thetical question that you have posed, shows, 
it seems to me, very clearly why as Com- 
mander in Chief I had no choice but to move 
in the sanctuary area. Just think what the 
situation would be that we would confront 
if the Communists were to take Cambodia 
and if they had—they, rather than we, had 
the 14 million rounds of small ammunition 
and the 190,000 rounds of mortars and recoil- 
less rifies, and all the rest. It would mean 
that the position that we would be in, and 
our troops would be in, extremely difficult 
and more difficult than was previously the 
case because they not only would have the 
sanctuaries but they would have the back 
country to back it up and they would also 
have the Port of Sihanoukville open and over 
50 percent of the material in the sanctuaries 
came in through that port. Now you come 
to the second point. Now that. we have 
cleaned out the sanctuaries, let us suppose— 
and what you are putting is a hypothetical 
question and a hypothesis I do not accept, al- 
though it is a possibility, because nobody 
can be sure, it is a fragile situation—if the 
Communists despite the support that the 
present government in Cambodia gets for its 
neutrality, if they should nevertheless top- 
ple it, what do we do? The answer is that 
we continue in our course in South Vietnam 
to defeat the enemy there, and the South 
Vietnamese, who are now a very formidable 
fighting force, will certainly see to it that 
the sanctuary areas are not again occupied. 
That is a very real threat to whatever Com- 
munist activities might be engaged in in 
Phnom Penh. 

Mr. SEvaRErD. Mr. President, in view of the 
Cooper-Church Amendment passed yester- 
day in the Senate, do you feel now obliged 
to suspend the negotiations with Thialand 
about our paying and equipping their troops 
that they were going to send into Cambodia? 
I think this is forbidden as far as the Sen- 
ators are concerned. 

THE PRESIDENT. Fortunately, our Found- 
ing Fathers had great wisdom when they 
set up two Houses of Congress. 

Mr. SEvaREID. So, you're going to wait and 
see what—— 

THE PRESIDENT. Oh, yes. Let me say with 
all due respect to both the House and the 
Senate—and as you know, I started in the 
House and also served in the Senate, and I 
have great respect for the Senate, I served 
there 2 years as a Senator and. presided over 
the body for 8 years as Vice President—but 
I think the performance of the Senate over 
the past seven weeks, going up and down the 
hill on Cooper-Church, has not particularly 
distinguished that august body, and the 
Cooper-Church that came out was not a 
particularly precise document, and was some- 
what ambiguous. 

Now, fortunately, it now goes to the House 
and the House will work its will on. that 
amendment, and then it goes to conference 
and, of course, the conference, which most of 
our viewers don't think of as being a very 
important body, that is probably the most 
important legislative entity that we have in 
our Government, Because there they take the 
differences between a House and a Senate bill, 
things that were done, for example, that 
went too far in one direction or too far in 
another, and they work them out. And I 
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believe that the conference of the Senate 
and the House, when they consider all of 
these factors, will first be sure that the power 
of the President of the United States to pro- 
tect American forces whenever they come 
into attack is in no way jeopardized. Even 
Cooper-Church recognizes that to an extent. 
And second, that they will recognize that the 
Nixon Doctrine, which provides that the 
United States rather than sending men will 
send arms when we consider it is in our in- 
terest to do so, arms to help other countries 
defend themselves. I believe that the con- 
ference will modify Cooper-Church. 

Mr. Sevakerp. How do you take it yourself, 
this action of yesterday? The Senate ma- 
jority. Do you take it as a rebuke, a warning, 
an expression of mistrust in your word as to 
what you are going to do in Cambodia? How 
did it hit you? 

THE PRESIDENT. The action of the Senate is 
one that I respect. I respect, I know the men 
in the Senate. Take the two authors, Cooper 
and Church. They are good men. They are 
very dedicated to peace. So am I. 

There is one difference between us. I have 
responsibility for 440,000 men. They don’t. 

And I intend to do what is necessary to 
protect those men, and I believe that as far 
as the Senate is concerned that, while I will 
listen to them, I will pay attention to what 
they have said, I am going to wait until the 
House acts, until the conference acts, and I 
believe that the action, the joint action of 
the House and Senate, will be more respon- 
sible, I will say respectfully, than the action 
of the Senate was. 

I don’t consider it a rebuke, and I am not 
angry at the Senate. It won't pay. They have 
the last word sometimes—or many words. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, Sir, you said in your re- 
port that you had unambiguous knowledge of 
enemy intentions in Cambodia just after 
April 20, April 21, 22, 23. It has been asked, 
and I think it is valid to raise it here, could 
you, in these early days in that week, before 
you decided to move on the 30th of April, 
have consulted with certain key Members of 
Congress? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, as a matter of fact, 
when we talk about consultation, you can do 
it formally or you can do it informally, and 
I can assure you, Mr. Chancellor, I consulted 
with a great number of people between April 
20th and April 30th, including Members of 
the Senate and Members of the House. 

Now, let’s come to perhaps really the thrust 
of your question, and I think this is perhaps 
something that many of our viewers and 
listeners would ask: Well, in ordering Amer- 
ican men to join with the South Vietnamese, 
and incidentally, this was 60 percent South 
Vietnamese, 40 percent Americans, but we 
carried a very important part of the load— 
in ordering that kind of an action, why 
didn't I go to the Senate, for example, and 
the House and ask for their approval? 

Well, now let us suppose we had done 
that. It took them 7 weeks for Cooper- 
Church, Let's suppose it had taken 7 weeks. 
What would have happened? Well, first, all 
of this year’s supply of ammunition that 
we have acquired would have been gone out 
of the sanctuaries, or even worse, what might 
have happened is that the rather fearsome 
defensive barricades that they had in these 
Sanctuaries would have been ready for us, 
and we would have lost not just 330 men— 
that is too many to lose in two months, and 
that is all we lost in Cambodia—we would 
have lost 3,000 or 4,000. 

As far as I am concerned, I had to think 
of what was right, what was necessary, what 
would save American men, and the element 
of surprise was important. 

Now let me also add this. If this had 
been what some thought it was, an attempt 
to expand the war into Cambodia, to launch 
a war into Cambodia, then of course, I would 
have gone to the Senate. You can be sure 
that in my administration we are not going 
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to get involved in any more Vietnams where 
we do not get the approval of the Congress. 
I will not do this because I think we need 
Congressional support for our actions, and 
I trust we do not have to go to the Congress 
for that kind of support. 

But when we have this limited, very precise 
action which was limited in terms of the 
time, limited in terms of 21 miles as far as 
we were going to go, and which had for its 
purpose the protecting of American lives, 
I had to take the action when I did, and I 
did not think it was wise to give the enemy 
the advance notice, the strategic warning, 
which would have taken away the surprise 
and would have cost us lives. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, Sir, aren't we at the crux 
of the argument now that is going now in 
the country that the Executive Branch, ac- 
cording to the Legislative Branch, or at least 
one body of it, ought to be limited, they 
say on the Hill, in what it can do in ordering 
American troops to be used in many different 
ways around the world? I think we would 
all benefit, sir, if we could explore your views 
in a general way on that. 

Do you feel that in the modern world 
there are situations when the President must 
respond against the very tight deadline or 
for reasons of security in using American 
troops crossing a border with them when 
he cannot, under reasons you yourself have 
described, consult with the Legislative 
Branch? 

The Constitution says they declare war and 
you, sir, run it. 

THE PRESIDENT. Another good example of 
course is the Cuban missile crisis. President 
Kennedy had a very difficult decision there 
and two hours and a quarter before he or- 
dered—and I thought with great justification 
and great courage—before he ordered the 
blockade, the use of American men to 
blockade Cuba, he told the Senate and the 
Congressional leaders. Now, why didn’t he 
give them more time? For a very good rea- 
son he did not give them more time. 

It was imperative to move soon with some 
surprise and some impact or the possibility 
of a nuclear confrontation might have been 
greater, That is one example. I trust we don’t 
have another situation like Cambodia, but 
I do know that in the modern world, there 
âre times when the Commander-in-Chief, 
the President of the United States, will have 
to act quickly. I can assure the American 
people that this President is going to bend 
over buckwards to consult the Senate and 
consult the House whenever he feels it can 
be done without jeopardizing the lives of 
American men. 

But when it is a question of the lives of 
American men or the attitudes of people 
in the Senate, I am coming down hard on 
the side of defending the lives of American 
men. 

Mr. Smirn. I can see a clock on the wall 
which indicates we haven't got a lot of min- 
utes left. I want to ask you about the Mid- 

le East. 

Mr. George Ball wrote an article in last 
Sunday's New York Times Magazine section 
in which he suggested that the Russians 
were bold enough to move into the Middle 
East because we were bogged down in Indo- 
china. 

Do you accept that concatenation of the 
two events? 

THE PRESIDENT. As a matter of fact, Mr. 
Smith, Mr. Ball should know something 
about that because he was there when he 
got bogged down in Indochina as you recall, 
as Under Secretary of State. I did not hear 
his comments at that time indicating that 
that was the problem. 

Now, the second point that I would make 
is that if the. United States, after this long 
struggle in Vietnam, if: we do what Mr. Ball 
and some others apparently want us to do— 
just get out, without regard to the conse- 
quences—I do not see the American people 
and the American Congress then saying that 
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if we couldn’t do what was necessary where 
the lives of American men were involved in 
Vietnam, that we will do what is necessary 
because we are concerned about Israel or 
some other state in the Mideast. 

You cannot separate what happens to 
America in Vietnam from the Mideast or 
from Europe or any place else. That is why 
European leaders—some of them don't say it 
publicly, but privately they all know how 
much rides on the United States coming out 
of Vietnam, not with a victory over North 
Vietnam, but with a just peace because if 
the United States is humiliated or defeated 
in Vietnam, the effect on the United States 
is what I am concerned about, the people of 
the United States. And I think we'll see a 
rampant isolationism in this country in 
which we will not do what we should do in 
other parts of the world. 

If I can turn to the Middle East briefly, 
because I think we should spend a moment 
on it, if you other gentlemen would like. I 
think, and I say this respectfully, that some 
of the columnists and commentators—and I 
read them and listen to them both with re- 
spect—and some of us in political life have 
a tendency to look at the Middle East too 
much in terms of the Israeli-Arab struggle. 
We look at Israel, a strong free nation in the 
Middle East and we look at its neighbors, its 
aggressive neighbors, the UAR and Syria, 
and we see this struggle and we say, “Are we 
going to give planes to Israel and are the 
Russians going to give them to the UAR? 
And how are we going to have a settlement 
between Israel and the Arab states?” 

If that is all there was to it, it would not 
be as difficult a problem as I am going to put 
it, I think the Middle East now is terribly 
dangerous. It is like the Balkans before 
World War I where the two super powers, 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
could be drawn into a confrontation that 
neither of them wants because of the differ- 
ences there. 

Mr. Stvarer. Mr. President, I believe the 
Russians today at the UN, are circulating 
some new ideas about approaching peace 
negotiations in the Mideast. Is there any- 
thing you can tell us about this? 

THE PRESIDENT. I haven't had a chance to 
study them yet, but I will say this, that any 
propositions that the Russians or anybody 
else circulate that would offer a chance to 
cool it in the Middle East would be helpful, 
because when you look at the Middle East, 
it is not just a case of, as I say, Israel versus 
the Arab states, but the Soviet Union is now 
moving Into the Eastern Mediterranean. 

The Mideast is important. We all know 
that 80 percent of Europe's oil and 90 percent 
of Japan's oil comes from the Mideast. We 
know that the Mideast, this area, this is the 
gateway to Africa, it’s the gateway to the 
Mediterranean, it's the hinge of NATO, and 
it is also the gateway through the Suez 
Canal down into the Indian Ocean. 

Now, under these circumstances, when we 
then look at it in terms of Israelis versus 
Arabs, moderate Arabs versus radical Arabs, 
and whoever would think that there would 
be somebody more radical than the Syrians, 
within the radical Arab states, Fedayeen that 
are more radical, the super-radicals—when 
we think of all these factors, we can see what 
& very difficult situation it is. Now what 
should U.S. policy be? I will summarize it in 
a word. One, our interest is peace and the 
integrity of every country in the area. 

Two, we recognize that Israel is not de- 
sirous of driving any of the other countries 
into the sea. The other countries do want 
to drive Israel into the sea. 

Three, then, once the balance of power 
shifts where Israel is weaker than its 
neighbors, there will be a war. Therefore, it 
is in U.S. interests to maintain the balance 
of power, and we will maintain that balance 
of power. That is why as the Soviet Union 
moves in to support the UAR, it makes it 
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necessary for the United States to evaluate 
what the Soviet Union does, and once that 
balance of power is upset, we will do what 
is necessary to maintain Israel's strength vis- 
a-vis its neighbors, not because we want 
Israel to be in a position to wage war—that 
is not it—but because that is what will deter 
its neighbors from attacking it. 

And then we get to the diplomacy. The 
diplomacy is terribly difficult, because 
Israel’s neighbors, of course, have to rec- 
ognize Israel's right to exist. 

Israel must withdraw to borders, borders 
that are defensible, and when we consider 
all those factors and then put into the equa- 
tion the fact that the Russians seem to 
have-an interest in moving into the Mediter- 
ranean, it shows you why this subject is so 
complex and so difficult. 

But we are going to continue to work 
on it, and I can assure you the fact that 
we are in Vietnam does not mean that the 
United States is not going to give every bit 
of its diplomatic and other energies to this 
subject as well. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Very briefly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would you say that the situation in 
the Middle East is as us to the 
United States as the situation in Vietnam? 

THe PRESIDENT. Yes. The situation in 
Vietnam, fortunately, has reached the point 
where we are embarked on a plan which 
will get the United States out, and which 
will bring a just peace. 

It will succeed. That I know. 

Second, the situation In the Mideast is 
more dangerous, more dangerous because it 
involves, and this Is not the case in Vietnam, 
a collision of the super powers. 

Neither Communist China, in my view, nor 
the Soyiet Union will have a confrontation 
with the United States about Vietnam, al- 
though many have feared that. But it has 
not happened, and it will not happen, in my 
opinion, 

But in the Mideast, because of the things 
that I have mentioned earlier, this tre- 
mendous power complex, it is not only the 
cradle of civilization, but it also, as we 
have already indicated, this is the area that 
controls so much of the world’s people and 
the world’s resources. 

The Mideast, being what it is, is a po- 
tentially dangerous’ spot, and that is why it 
is in the interests of the United States and 
the Soviet’Union to work together to bring 
this particular danger spot under control. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR. Mr.’ President, I want to 
thank you very much for being with us to- 


Thank you. 
Tue PRESIDENT. Thank you, I wish we had 


more time. 
—_—_—_—_———EEEE————— 


BUSINESSLIKE PROCEDURES IN 
THE POST OFFICE 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. ‘President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial published in the 
Greybull, Wyo., Standard and Tribune 
concerning the businesslike procedure of 
the Post Office Department which seems 
to be finding more and more ways to 
save less and less money by reducing 
postal services to the American people. 

From time to time I have been asked 
why I insisted, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
on the retention of a strong role for the 
Congress in postal operations. The pres- 
ent administration’s position, ironically 
though nevertheless accurately described 
in the attached editorial, is a part of my 
answer: When the people’s chosen rep- 
resentatives in Congress no longer have 
the legislative power to insure that the 
Post Office remains a true public serv- 
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ice, the businesslike activities described 
in this newspaper would be but a glimpse 
of what changes could be wrought in 
the Post Office. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wuo NEEDS A CORPORATION? 


The Post Office has announced it is elimi- 
nating Sunday service in second class post 
offices like Greybull and Basin in an effort to 
reduce operating costs. In doing so, the Post 
Office is following the lead of most of the 
businesses in the world who don’t pay help 
and who turn off the lights at least one day 
a week if not two. So the decision is based 
on sound business practices. And the influ- 
ence of the corporation idea for post offices 
may already be here. 

The new air conditioning the Greybull post 
office is getting (see front page story) won't 
have to run on Sunday now and if you pro- 
ject those savings over the next 25 years you 
can see that an idle air conditioner on Sun- 
day for six months out of the year will pro- 
long the air conditioner life by 14.2 per cent. 
So before they ever put this in, the post 
office has saved money on it! 

It seems to us, though, that if the post 
office department is giving up the philosophy 
of through rain and snow and gloom of night, 
there are a few other labor and time saving 
ideas they could put into effect to go along 
with the no-Sunday-service idea. 

How about only putting the mail halfway 
in the boxes for instance? Thus, we who pull 
out the mail would be doing at least half the 
work. 

Or leave a six inch strip of snow on the 
sidewalk during the winter. Don’t shovel it 
off at all and thereby save the life of the 
mechanical snowplow by some 18 percent. 
If you alternated the strip one year on one 
side and one year on the other, it would also 
spread out the wear and tear on the concrete 
and that ought to be worth something. 

Or let’s drop off one of those zip code 
digits and have only four numbers instead 
of five. That automatically eliminates 20 per 
cent of all the work connected with zip codes 
since there would only be four numbers to 
write or read. The amount of postal effort 
saved in this simple dropping of one zip code 
number would be staggering! And I’m sur- 
prised the post office hasn't thought of it. 

This is the same principle as that clever 
innovation on abbreviating states that the 
post office is using now like “Wy.” for Wyo, 
and “Co.” for Colo. 

And if the post office carried this further 
so only one-half as many lines on the post 
mark would be used now it would result in 
substantial. savings in ink and metal wear. 

Or maybe the size of the stamps should be 
reduced by one-seventh or the number of 
those little holes on the perforation cut down 
to every other one. 

Who. needs a corporation to run the post 
office when all this efficiency could be work- 
ing for us right now! 


SENATOR COOPER ADDRESSES THE 
COMMITTEE OF 39 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cooper) recently visited my State 
to speak ‘at the annual dinner of the 
Committee of 39. 

The Committee of 39 is an organiza- 
tion of citizens in the State of Delaware 
dedicated to the goal of good govern- 
ment. Their bipartisan efforts to foster 
public interest in State and local govern- 
ment have had a beneficial effect in our 
State. 

The message that Senator COOPER 
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brought to them in his remarks was most 
provocative. He discussed the Nation's 
involvement in Southeast Asia, partic- 
ularly as it relates to the broader question 
of America’s constitutional response to 
its treaty commitments. 

In order to permit Senators an oppor- 
tunity to read Senator COOPER'S observa- 
tions, I ask unanimous consent that his 
speech to the Committee of 39 be printed 
in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
REPUBLICAN OF KENTUCKY, AT THE ANNUAL 
DINNER OF THE COMMITTEE OF 39, WILMING- 
TON, DEL. 


It is a great honor to be invited to speak to 
the Committee of 39 and your guests. Your 
continued efforts in the cause of good gov- 
ernment are well known, have accomplished 
much and have encouraged other citizens 
throughout the nation. 

I am honored also to be in the company of 
my colleagues, Senator Williams and Senator 

S. 
aat Williams was the first Senator I met 
when I came to the Senate in 1947 for a 
two year term. He is one of three Republicans 
and nine Democrats remaining in the Senate 
of the 98 I met at that time. Acknowledged 
as the foremost fiscal authority in the Sen- 
ate, he has saved untold billions of dollars 
for our country. Without vindictiveness, he 
has brought to the attention of the Senate, 
wrong doing in both the Congress and the 
Executive branch and he has been faithful 
to the high standards he has set for himself. 
I sit next to him, I admire him and the best 
I can say is that he will be sorely missed 
by the Senate and the people of our country. 

Hale Boggs has continued for the country 
his fine work as your Governor. His ability, 
judgment and integrity were quickly recog- 
nized and today he serves on three important 
committees: Appropriations, Post Office and 
Civil Service and Public Works. In the last 
Committee, he is the ranking Republican of 
the Subcommittee dealing with Pollution 
Control. 

Six years ago, before pollution, environ- 
ment, and ecology had become household 
words, Senator Boggs began his work in this 
field. He had played & leading role in the de- 
velopment and approval of major bills deal- 
ing with air and water pollution, the protec- 
tion of our territorial and inland waterways 
against the discharge of oil and other ponu- 
tants, and now he is working on a solid waste 
control bill. He works with patience, with 
reason, and with good judgment and an open- 
ness of mind, which mark him as outstand- 
ing in the Senate. 

It is difficult to know what I should ‘talk 
about this evening. There are so many issues 
of concern to all of us, the state of the econ- 
omy, the contradictions of afflience and 
poverty, the hostility within our society be- 
tween generations and between races—all 
are troubling and difficult of solution. The 
threat of war in Southeast Asia and in the 
Middle East is constantly before us. 

The war in Vietnam remains the chief 
concern of our country. The length of Ameri- 
can involvement, its casualties—3238,000 of 
whom 50,000 >are the dead—extricating the 
United States from the war despite the en- 
deavors of Presidents Johnson. and Nixon, 
and now its extension into Cambodia have 
deepened its uncertainities. 

It is not my purpose this evening to repeat 
the arguments of the past about Vietnam. 
Rather I would like to Introduce for your 
consideration a problem which the lesson of 
Vietnam has fastened upon the Congress and 
one which deserves the consideration of the 
people of our country. 
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It is the problem of determining whether 
the involvement of the United States in war, 
in & particular situation, is necessary for the 
security of the United States and its people. 
It is the problem of whether a determination 
to enter war should be made by the President 
alone or by the President and the Congress. 
They are issues which have troubled the 
Congress and the people during the life of 
the Republic. 

The Constitution provides that the Con- 
gress has the authority to declare war, to 
raise and support Armies and a Navy, to 
suppress insurrections and repel invasions. 
It provides that the President shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States and of the Militia of the 
States, when called into service of the United 
States. 

The notes of members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention distinguished the power 
of the President from that of the King of 
England, who had the power to declare war, 
and to raise armies and make war, But 
throughout our history, the exact war powers 
of the President and the Congress have not 
been determined and probably cannot be 
determined with exactitude. 

In cases of sudden attack upon the terri- 
tory of the United States or upon any con- 
siderable body of U.S. forces, the President 
has, without doubt, the authority and the 
duty to repel the attack, 

But a new situation has evolyed since 
‘World War II which makes the determina- 
tion of whether war is necessary for our 
security and who shall make the determina- 
tion much more difficult, and it is to this 
issue I speak this evening. 

To illustrate this new situation, I believe 
it will be helpful to review briefly the pro- 
gressive involvement of the United States 
in Indo-China. 

The United States has been involved in 
Vietnam since World War II. During World 
War II we gave assistance, through Nation- 
alist China, to Ho Chi Minh in support of 
Vietnamese resistance to the Japanese. After 
the war, we contributed about $2 billion to 
the French, as they stubbornly insisted on 
imposing again their colonial rule in Vietnam. 

The United States did not subscribe to the 
Geneva Accords of 1954. But it began in that 
year a program of economic assistance and 
limited military training to the Government 
of South Vietnam. In 1962, the United States 
expanded its forces in South Vietnam as the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese enlarged 
their war against the Government of South 
Vietnam. Gradually our forces grew from 650 
in 1960 to about 17,000 in 1963, to a peak of 
513,000 in 1969. Our forces were fired’ upon, 
the Congress-approved in-August 1964 the 
Tonkin Bay Resolution, and the United States 
had become fully engaged in the war. 

I do not believe that our actions were 
immoral, as some have charged. The purposes 
of our country were good—to assist in the 
protection of South Vietnam against aggres- 
sion from the North, and to support self- 
determination. But I do not believe the war 
was, or is, necessary to protect the security 
of the United States. I doubt that any of 
the four Presidents of this era; or the Con- 
gress, or the people, foresaw or desired that 
the United States would become involved in 
& large-scale war on the land mass of Asia. 
But the fact stands out that progressive series 
of decisions and actions over a period of 
nearly twenty years had forestalled a ¢lear- 
cut decision by the Président, or by the Prest- 
dent and the Congress, that the defense of 
South Vietnam and our engagement in a great 
war were necessary to the security and. best 
interests of the United States. 

This process.of progressive involvement to 
a point of engagement in war, without any 
express prior commitment. by our govern- 
ment, can, occur again, and in situations 
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where our national security and interests are 
not actually threatened. 

I would like to indicate two areas in which 
such a situation could develop. 

The first area will be found in our obliga- 
tions under the collective security arrange- 
ments to which the United States is a party— 
and I may say the essential party—since our 
chief wartime allies, Great Britain and 
France, are dise: g themselves from their 
responsibilities under the treaties. 

The period following World War II, viewed 
by the United States and the West as an op- 
portunity for world stability, was considered 
by Stalin’s Soviet Union as another stage in 
its struggle with the Western democratic 
nations. 

The collapse of Nazi Germany brought the 
Soviet armies into Eastern Europe. The fall 
of Nationalist China, the attack upon South 
Korea and the possibility of a thrust from 
Communist China toward Southeast Asia, 
caused the United States to enter a wide 
range of bi-lateral and multi-lateral mutual 
defense agreements designed to contain the 
Soviet Union and Communist China. They 
are eight in number and include 43 nations. 
Among them are the NATO, SEATO and 
ANZUS and Inter-American multi-lateral 
treaties with Japan, Korea, the Philippines 
and Nationalist China. 

While these treaties differ in certain re- 
spects—particularly NATO, which recites 
that an attack upon a tremendous area des- 
ignated by the treaty shall be considered 
an attack upon all the parties—they are 
similar in substance. 

In essence, the treaties state that an ag- 
gression, by armed attack against any party 
to the treaty would endanger the safety of 
all, and that each party—including of course 
the United States—would act to meet the 
danger “in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” 

The term “constitutional processes” is not 
defined or spelled out in the treaties. And 
the reports of the committees and the de- 
bates in the Congress on its meaning show 
marked disagreement. Does “constitutional 
processes” mean that the President, acting as 
Commander-in-Chief, could commit the 
forces of the United States to the military 
assistance of another treaty country? Or 
does if mean that the President shall con- 
sult with the Congress, to determine whether 
the dispatch of American forces is essential 
to the security of the United States as well 
as the other country, and that he will not 
commit forces until the Congress has given 
its approval, either by a declaration of war 
or by a joint resolution of the Congress? 

In fact, as the situation exists today, it 
may be too late to come to the Congress. For 
in addition to Vietnam, American troops are 
stationed in Korea, Thailand, Japan, Na- 
tionalist China, the Philippiness, and, of 
course, in Western Europe. If our troops in 
any of these countries should be attacked, 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief, has 
the constitutional authority, and the duty 
to protect them. This could expand into war, 
without the “constitutional process” ever 
being exercised by the joint action of the 
President and the Congress. 

I have raised questions. Now, we must con- 
sider if there are ways, imperfect of course, 
by which we can help avoid a progressive 
involvement in the affairs of another coun- 
try to the point where, locked in by prior 
action and statements, the United States 
may find itself in war even though our na- 
tional security is not at stake. 

The presence of our armed forces in an- 
other country obviously presents the greatest 
danger of engagement in war. Senator 
Symington’s subcommittee of the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations has been 
making a yery thorough examination of the 
Status of our armed forces around the world 
and the. necessity of their presence in for- 
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eign countries. The Administration is making 
the same sort of examination. Both branches 
are beginning to consider the orderly reduc- 
tion or withdrawal of our forces from other 
countries consistent with the protection of 
our security, 

There are disagreements about the areas 
from which forces should be withdrawn, and 
I must admit I have my exceptions. I do not 
believe there should be a drastic reduction 
in our forces in Europe at the time when the 
SALT talks with the Soviet Union and talks 
between West and East Germany are going 
forward, and when talks between the NATO 
and Warsaw Pact countries upon mutual re- 
duction of armed forces in Europe are in 
prospect, and while the danger in the Middle 
East exists. 

The size of our forces in other countries is 
a significant factor. Our involvement in war 
in Vietnam began in 1963 with the introduc- 
tion of substantial American forces. The Con- 
gress should insist that no substantial forces, 
even as military advisors, should be deployed 
in another country without its approval. Wel- 
comed at first, they become the focus of na- 
tionalist opposition—as, similarly, foreign 
troops would be in the United States. 

My examples thus war, other than Viet 
Nam, have dealt chiefly with situations where 
we are not yet involved in war, As I have 
Stated, I believe there are few situations, 
other than nuclear attack, where the Presi- 
dent does not have ample time to come to 
the Congress for its approval of a war 
decision. 

It is much more difficult to determine the 
constitutional powers of the Congress and 
the President, when we are in war. In war, 
the President as Commander-in-Chief, has 
wide powers to conduct the war, to direct the 
armed forces and, of course, to protect their 
security. Congress may disagree with his de- 
cisions, but there is little that it can do to 
challenge his decisions except by the denial 
of funds to the armed forces, This is a very 
difficult course to follow, for one must think 
of the security of those who fight, those who 
are patriotically obeying the orders of their 
government. 

The United States Senate in several initia- 
tives last year made an effort to assert its con- 
stitutional power to join in war-making 
decisions. By a nearly unanimous vote, it 
approved the “National Commitments Reso- 
lution”, In brief, the resolution states that 
the use of the armed forces of the United 
States, or the promise of their use, to another 
country, upon the territory of another coun- 
try, shall not be deemed a national commit- 
ment of the United States unless explicitly 
agreed to by the President and the Congress 
through a treaty, statute or joint resolution. 

Again, in 1969, an amendment to the De- 
fense Authorization Bill, denying funds for 
the use of American forces in support of 
Laos or Thailand, was adopted by the unani- 
mous vote in the Senate, but was not ac- 
cepted by the House. Later, in December, an 
amendment to the Defense Appropriations 
Bill was adopted by both the Senate and 
House denying the use of funds for Ameri- 
can ground forces in Laos, The intended ef- 
fect of the amendments was to insure that 
before American forces could be committed 
to the defense of these countries in war, the 
President must secure the approval of the 
Congress. 

As I said at the outset of my talk, I am 
not here to argue the merits or demerits of 
the war decisions that have been made in 
Vietnam in the past, but rather to suggest 
ways to avoid such wars! I have supported 
the Vietnamization policy of President Nixon 
as it represented a clear change from past 
policies. And, whatever our intentions may 
have been about becoming involved in the 
war, I think it reasonable to say that the 
Government of South Vietnam and at least 
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a part of its people must have considered 
that twenty years of support and promises of 
support by our leaders and the approval of 
the Tonkin Bay Resolution indicated a pur- 
pose to assist in their defense. 

Now the Vietnam War has extended into 
Cambodia, and this leads me to a difficult 
issue we face in the Senate today, and which 
will be repeated during this session of the 
Congress. 

The operation in Cambodia if considered 
standing alone is probably a classic military 
operation. It is one which may fall within 
the authority of the President as Comman- 
der-in-Chief to protect our armed forces. 
The President has stated that he does not 
intend to become involved in a war for Cam- 
bodia and that it is his purpose to withdraw 
our forces within a time period of seven 
weeks. I respect his statement but as the les- 
son of Vietnam informs us, even beyond the 
control of the President—such as a change 
in government in Cambodia or the intro- 
duction of larger Vietmamese forces or 
“volunteer” forces of other countries—may 
alter our position in Cambodia. 

In this situation, where no obligation of 
any kind to Cambodia exists, I believe that 
the Congress has the authority to ask that 
no war for Cambodia or any longer war in 
Cambodia shall be undertaken without the 
approval of both Houses of Congress. 

This position is embodied in an amend- 
ment to the Military Sales Act upon which 
the Senate will vote within a week. It prob- 
ably will present a constitutional clash be- 
tween the powers of the President and those 
of the Congress. And I do not know what the 
outcome will be. The possibility of such a 
clash has been examined by many distin- 
guished constitutional scholars during this 
century and all have agreed that there is no 
definitive answer expect that the Congress 
and the President must consult fully with 
each other, must respect each other, and 
must make accommodations.in the national 
interest. 

I will end on this note because it seems 
to me that it is the only response to many 
of the serious problems and conditions which 
trouble our country today. There are divi- 
sions and very serious ones between our peo- 
ple about the war in Vietnam, between the 
poor and the well-to-do, between the white 
and nonwhite citizens, between the young 
and the older generation. There is need for 
communication, for understanding, for ac- 
tion to meet the needs of our people, there 
is need for tolerance and respect for each 
other. 

There are difficult problems and dangers 
in the world, as there are at. home. South- 
east Asia, the Middle East and the nuclear 
arms race, which unless halted, threatens 
the destruction of civilization as we know 
it. 

The people of the United States from the 
beginning have organized the rule of law and 
justice in our country. Its preservation; its 
strengthening, are the objectives we pursue 
as the only sane alternatives to violence at 
home and power and war in the world. Over 
50 years ago, Justice Holmes said in a speech: 

“I have no belief in panacea and almost 
none in sudden ruin. I believe with Montes- 
quieu that if the chance of battle has ruined 
a state, there was a general cause at work 
that made the state ready to perish by a 
single battle.” 

I believe that most of our people believe, 
as your work has expressed, that some first 
principles exist beneath our framework of 
law—call them spiritual, moral or ethical as 
you choose. If in times of stress they do not 
seem to prevail, it is the continued effort to 
make them effective that gives purpose to 
our lives and sustains the hope of peace and 
justice. 
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THE FITZGERALD CASE: 8 MONTHS 
OF INACTION AT THE JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
November 22, 1969, I wrote to the Jus- 
tice Department asking them to investi- 
gate the intimidation and firing of A. 
Ernest Fitzgerald, the former Air Force 
cost efficiency expert. On November 28, 
just 6 days later, the Justice Department 
responded that— 

After we review the transcript, a deter- 
mination will be made as to whether the evi- 
dence presented justifies further action by 
the Department. We will let you know when 
our review and appraisal of the case is com- 
pleted. 


On December 30, 1969, I received a 
further letter of reply from the Justice 
Department. In that letter I was assured 
that— 

When all available evidence is received and 
reviewed, a definite conclusion will be made 
as to whether the facts show a violation of 
the Federal criminal code. 


Mr. President, 246 days have now 
passed since my original letter to At- 
torney General Mitchell. How long does 
it take the Justice Department to re- 
ceive and review—all available evi- 
dence? Exactly when will the promised 
“determination be made as to whether 
the evidence presented justifies further 
action by the Department”? 

It appears clearly on the basis of the 
facts that A. Ernest Fitzgerald was fired 
because he testified as to the truth be- 
fore a congressional committee. It seems 
to me it should not take the Department 
of Justice 8 months or the great amount 
of time it has taken them to determine if 
they have a case against an official in 
the Department of Defense. 

When the Department of Justice wants 
to, it can act in the matter of weeks, or 
even days. What is taking it so long to 
make up its mind in this case? 


FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, it is time 
once again to invite the attention of 
Senators to the administration’s pro- 
posed legislation enacting the Federal 
revenue-sharing principle. 

The President recently indicated a 
“strong desire” to secure enactment of 
such legislation this year. 

Since the strength of our local govern- 
ments rests largely with their fiscal capa- 
bility and capacity, we in Congress must 
contribute to improving that capability. 
We should enact, immediately, a system 
of Federal revenue sharing with the State 
and local governments. 

Revenue sharing simply is a means of 
federalizing the Federal income tax 
base—sharing it directly with hard- 
pressed local governments. We now have 
a fiscal mismatch, and the revenue ca- 
pacity of local government is severely 
strained. 

I cannot think of an objective more 
fundamental to the Nation’s interests 
than insuring that we have strong local 
government. 
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Our federal system has served us well, 
but we need to design better systems for 
delivering Federal program assistance. 
As our domestic problems grow more 
complex, the solutions do not lie in a 
single Central Government in Washing- 
ton. The solutions lie in renewing the 
capacities of the other levels of govern- 
ment to make the most effective use of 
our resources and to provide machinery 
that can respond effectively and directly 
to problems as they arise. Americans are 
not only frustrated with the performance 
of governmental institutions, but also 
with the unresponsiveness to local con- 
cerns. 

I see little letup in future needs of 
State and local governments in this dec- 
ade. The demands on local governments 
and the rising costs of government serv- 
ices are severely straining local budgets. 
We are facing a local government fiscal 
crisis which threatens the domestic 
problem solving fiber of our Nation. 

True and meaningful help to these 
hard-pressed local governments can come 
through Federal revenue sharing. We can 
use revenue sharing as a pressure valve 
to relieve fiscal imbalance among local 
governments and to provide an injection 
of fresh funds to those governments 
which are closest to the people. 

I believe it is time now that this Demo- 
cratic Congress get on with the business 
of establishing Federal revenue sharing 
as President Nixon has proposed and as 
I have called for many times before. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record a statement en- 
titled “Questions and Answers on Reve- 
nue Sharing Proposals.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON REVENUE- 

SHARING PROPOSAL 

1. Q. What ts the purpose of this proposed 
legislation? 

A. The ultimate purposes are: 

To restore to the States their proper rights 
and roles in the Federal system with a new 
emphasis on local initiative and discretion; 

To provide both the encouragement and 
the necessary resources for local and State 
Officials to exercise leadership in solving their 
own problems; 

To restore strength and vigor to local and 
State governments; 

To achieve a better allocation of total pub- 
lie resources. 

2. Q. Why do State and local governments 
need revenue sharing? 

A. One reason is due to what Senator 
Scott calls the “fiscal mismatch.” Federal 
tax receipts, based largely on Incomes, tend to 
grow faster than the economy. At the local 
level, the reverse is true. State and local 
revenues, based heavily on sales and property 
taxes, do not keep pace with economic 
growth, while expenditure requirements for 
education, health, welfare, and other local 
services tend to exceed such growth. 


3. Q. But doesn’t the Federal Government 
provide aid to State and local governments 
already? 

A. Yes. Federal grants to State and local 
governments will amount to $24 billion dur- 
ing fiscal year 1970 and an estimated $28 bil- 
lion in 1971. But this assistance is being dis- 
tributed through a confusing array of nearly 
500 separate program authorizations. A basic 
objective of revenue sharing is to supplement 
the existing Federal aid effort with broader 
and less conditional fiscal assistance. In this 
manner, both funds and the responsibility for 
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their proper allocation will be transferred to 
the States and localities. 

4. Q. But if some “surplus” revenue de- 
velops at the Federal level, why not reduce 
the Federal tax take—leaving the field open 
for States and localities? 

A. This is not a matter of sending back to 
the States “excess” Federal revenues left over 
from Federal program requirements. Revenue 
sharing should be viewed as an expenditure 
for a basic national purpose—strengthening 
the financial base of our Federal system of 
government. It shouold be evaluated with 
other expenditure programs and assured de- 
livery to State and local governments. 

5. Q. How much money is to be shared? 

A. The size of the total fund to be shared 
will be a stated percentage of personal taxa- 
ble income—the base on which Federal in- 
dividual income taxes are levied. To provide 
for an orderly phase-in of this program, the 
FY 1971 percentage will involve new obliga- 
tional authority of $275 million for the last 
quarter of the year—or $1 billion on a full- 
year basis; subsequently fiscal year per- 
centages will be increased annually up to a 
permanent one percent for fiscal year 1976 
and thereafter. On this basis, we estimate an 
appropriation for fiscal 1976 of about $5 
billion, 

6. Q. The initial amount of revenue shar- 
ing does not sound like much, particularly 
when it is split up among 50 States and 
thousands of cities and counties. Wouldn't 
this just be a drop in the bucket for most 
communities? 

A. Given the current and near-term budget 
outlook, there were, realistically, two alter- 
natives for introducing revenue sharing: 
(1) either delay introducing the plan until 
funds are available to begin a full-scale pro- 
gram, or (2) establish the plan now and 
provide for phased increases as budget re- 
sources permit. The second course of action 
is clearly preferable. With all the competing 
claims for limited Federal revenues, it is 
important to establish the principle of reye- 
nue sharing as soon as practicable. 

7. Q. Can the States and localities depend 
on this flow of funds to be regularly appro- 
priated? 

A. In order to provide for the assured flow 
of Federal funds, a permanent and indefinite 
appropriation will be authorized and estab- 
lished for the Department of the Treasury, 
from which money will be automatically 
disbursed each fiscal year, as required by the 
revenue sharing act. 

8. Q. How will the funds be distributed? 

A. The funds will be distributed from the 
Federal Treasury to the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia: Each State will receive 
an amount based on its share of national 
population, adjusted for the State’s revenue 
effort. The revenue effort factor provides the 
States with some incentive to maintain (and 
even expand) their efforts to use their own 
tax resources to meet their needs. Revenue 
effort is the ratio of total general revenues 
collected by State and’ local ‘governments in 
& given year to the total personal income of 
that State. 

9. Q. Will the States be required to share 
some of this distribution with their local 
governments? 

A. Yes. The allocation of a State’s share 
among its general units of local government 
will be established by prescribed formula. 
The proportion which an individual local 
government will receive corresponds to the 
ratio of its own revenues to total State and 
local government revenues in the State. 

10. Q. Why are these particular distribu- 
tion jormulas used? 

A. Distributions based on revenues raised 
have several important advantages: 

They make allowance for State-by-State 
variations in preferences; they tend to be 
neutral with respect to the current relative 
fiscal importance of State and local govern- 
ments in each State; they provide a method 
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for allocation among government units with 
overlapping jurisdictions. 

11. Q. By sharing revenues with every city, 
county, and town, is the effectiveness of this 
plan diluted too much? 

A. We are unable to find an acceptable or 
logical point at which revenue sharing funds 
should be denied a local government. Some 
proposals would exclude all cities and coun- 
ties of less than 50,000, All local governments 
are faced with fiscal pressures, often espe- 
cially acute for small communities, and all 
deserve specific inclusion in the revenue- 
sharing program. 

12, Q. What restrictions or qualifications 
will be imposed on the use of these funds? 

A. There will be no program or project 
restrictions on the use of these funds. One 
purpose of revenue sharing is to permit local 
authorities the programming flexibility to 
make their own budget allocation deci- 
sions. Each State will be required to 
meet minimum reporting and accounting 
requirements. 

13. Q. Are State and local governments 
able to establish proper social priorities for 
the allocation of their revenue sharing 
funds? 

A. The answer can be obtained by ex- 
amining the pattern of State and local 
spending, From their.own revenue, they 
have consistently spent the lion’s share on 
education, health and hospitals, and pub- 
lic welfare. 

14. Q. How do the various State, county, 
city and other local officials view this reve- 
nue-sharing proposal? 

A. Senator Scott has had numerous dis- 
cussions with Governor Shafer, Lt. Governor 
Broderick,mayors,and county officials on this 
proposal. There has developed a remarkable 
degree of approval. Revenue sharing has now 
been enthusiastically backed by the na- 
tional associations of governors, mayors, 
county commissioners, and other State and 
local leaders. 

15. Q, How much of a new administrative 
apparatus will be required to administer 
revenue sharing? 

A. None. The plan has been designed to 
operate almost automatically, avoiding any 
requirement for the establishment of any 
new Federal bureau or agency. The whole 
purpose is to avoid Federal controls and to 
increase the fiscal discretion available to 
State and local governments. 


RUTGERS JOURNAL OF COMPUTERS 
AND THE LAW 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the initiative of a group of 
students in Rutgers University Law 
School who have compiled a series of 
articles and published a book entitled 
“Rutgers Journal of Computers and the 
Law.” 

I am told that the Journal, published 
this spring, is the first of its kind. 

The Journal is in the form of a forum 
for the presentation of outstanding arti- 
cles that treat subjects involving com- 
puters, automation, and the electronic 
data processing industry, in their inter- 
action with the law and law making. 
Such topics as computers in legal re- 
search, data processing, law office man- 
agement, computer utilities, and time 
sharing are given extensive exposure. 

An article of particular interest to 
Members of Congress is entitled “Con- 

: The Three Dimensional Chess- 


gress: 

board,” written by Robert L. Chartrand. 
Chartrand points out ways in which, in 
the midst of today’s information. explo- 
sion, Congress could effectively use com- 
puters to systemize data. 
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The systemization, Chartrand explains, 
could be broken down into categories such 
as delineation of the problem, summaries 
of existing programs, related written 
commentary, and listing of legislation. 

Computers are currently being used 
by the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency, which reports that they are 
extremely helpful to its work. The com- 
mittee notes that the use of computers 
has saved its members and staff a great 
deal of time and effort. It believes that 
as soon as Members of Congress become 
aware of the potential benefits of com- 
puters, computer usage will become wide- 
spread. 

The editors of the Rutgers Journal of 
Computers and the Law, who intend to 
publish similar editions twice each year, 
deserve congratulations for an important 
contribution in a field too often ne- 
glected. 


FULL FUNDING FOR HEALTH 
MANPOWER PROGRAMS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, much has 
been said about the health crisis which 
faces our country today. Yet while much 
is being said, as usual, not enough -is 
being done. It is for this reason that the 
health appropriations bill now pending 
in committee is of such importance. 

Contrary to the traditional explana- 
tion of the cause of inflation, infiation in 
health costs is due to a lack of money 
rather than an excess of money. That is, 
unless increased funds are committed to 
health manpower, the inflation in our 
health system, which is due to a lack of 
adequate health manpower, will continue 
to exist. 

Extra dollars for health manpower is 
an anti-inflationary step. I would urge 
that health manpower programs be fully 
funded. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial regarding health manpower funds, 
published in a recent. newsletter of the 
American Medical Association, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HEALTH PuNDs 


Congress’ eagerness to override President 
Nixon’s veto of the Hill-Burton hospital con- 
struction bill may prove to be an indicator 
of things to come. 

It is heartening to see Congressmen express 
concern about health appropriations. They 
will have a chance soon to express themselves 
on legislation of far more importance to the 
nation’s health care system than the Hill- 
Burton measure. 

Now pending before Congress is appro- 
priation legislation to expand medical edu- 
cation facilities and increase the number of 
physicians. The American Medical Associa- 
tion has asked Congress to appropriate: 

The full $225 million authorized under the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act. The Administration's request was for 
$118 million. The AMA has pointed out that 
there already is a backlog of approximately 
$400 million in medical school construction 
applications. 

$30 million for health research facilities 
and $11 million for medical libraries—the full 
amounts already authorized by Congress, al- 
though the Administration has not requested 
any appropriations in either category. Said 
AMA: “Construction of educational facilities 
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is very closely related to construction of fa- 
cilities for research and medical libraries. 
Failure to meet the need will inevitably re- 
strict efforts to increase enrollments.” 

All of the $168 million already authorized 
for institutional grants, special improvement 
grants, and the physician augmentation pro- 
gram. The Administration has requested ap- 
propriations totaling $133.65 million. 

The shortage of health manpower is ac- 
knowledged by almost everyone. Figures— 
most commonly alluding to a shortage of 
50,000 physicians—are frequently bandied 
about, and most experts feel the manpower 
problem is one of the most important factors 
in the nation’s health care delivery problem. 

The importance of the appropriations de- 
scribed above, as the AMA told Congress, is 
that these funds could mean the salvation of 
some medical schools which are “in pre- 
carious financial balance” and are having 
problems maintaining their present enroll- 
ments. The general institutional and special 
improvement grants are particularly impor- 
tant because the money involved can be ap- 
plied directly to the medical schools’ educa- 
tional programs, 

With all the public attention directed to- 
ward health care, it is to be hoped that 
Congress will consider medical education and 
research as important as hospital construc- 
tion. Sen. Warren Magnuson (D., Wash.), the 
chairman of the Senate Health Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, put it well when his 
group opened hearings on the budget of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Dept.: 

“No crisis, either at home or abroad, de- 
serves higher priority than this. . . . The 
budget requests of the Administration this 
year simply are not adequate to cope with 
the crisis” and “represent a tragic neglect of 
the true needs of the American people.” 

The AMA has urged Congress to give health 
care primary consideration in the budget for 
the next fiscal year. The lawmakers must act 
to meet the nation’s crisis in health man- 
power. 


SENATOR JAVITS ARGUES FOR THE 
GENOCIDE CONVENTION—II 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
turn again to the cogent arguments for 
Senate ratification of the United Nations 
convention against genocide that were 
made by the distinguished Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits). In his rebuttal 
to various arguments against ratification, 
Senator Javits addressed himself to the 
meaning and overtones of the term 
“genocide.” 

Many critics of the Genocide Con- 
vention believe the term “genocide” is 
not sufficiently defined in the treaty. 
Some have suggested that for genocide to 
be committed an entire group must be 
wiped out. But Senator Javrrs points out 
that it is entirely legitimate that the 
term “genocide” be defined in terms of 
the overall purposes of the convention. 
“Genocide” was a new term in 1948 and 
the definition in the convention repre- 
sented the international consensus on its 
meaning. 

Senator Javits asks: 

(Do many of our critics) really believe that 
an entire group must be wiped out before it 
is fair to say that genocide has occurred? 
This view would seem extreme. 


An additional argument that Senator 
Javits refuted during the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings on genocide 
was that which dealt with sovereignty of 
the States. For instance, some have ar- 
gued that this international treaty would 
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supersede all State laws and practices 
inconsistent with them and thereby de- 
prive the States of the power to pros- 
ecute and punish in their courts acts 
condemned by articles II and II of the 
convention. But Senator Javirs demon- 
strates that the convention is not self- 
executing: 

The Convention is clearly non-self-execut- 
ing in view of the requirement of article V 
to enact the necessary implementing legisla- 
tion. This administration intends to await 
enactment of such legislation by the Con- 
gress before depositing our ratification and 
thus becoming a party to the Convention. If 
there is supersession of any inconsistent 
State laws, it will be by the Federal legisla- 
tion, not by the convention. It is difficult to 
imagine in what way any existing State law 
or practice could be inconsistent with the 
Convention. 

The enactment of implementing legislation 
for the Genocide Convention by the Con- 
gress need not automatically preclude the 
States from prosecuting the acts proscribed 
by the Convention. Whether or not a con- 
gressional act preempts an area of law de- 
pends on the intent of Congress, If, as could 
be reasonably argued, Congress did not in- 
tend completely to fill this area of law, States 
would be free to continue to act in this area. 
To ensure that States would still have such 
freedom, the Congress could provide in its 
implementing legislation that nothing in 
that legislation should be construed as in- 
dicating an intent on the part of Congress 
to occupy, to the exclusion of State or local 
laws on the same subject matter, the field 
in which the provisions of the legislation 
operate. 


DEATH OF HERMAN D. KENIN, PRES- 
IDENT, AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF MUSICIANS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is my sad 
task to bring to the attention of the Sen- 
ate the death of Herman D. Kenin, presi- 
dent of the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians. As both president of the union 
for 12 years and vice president of the 
AFL-CIO, Mr. Kenin was tireless in his 
efforts to bring to the musicians and 
other entertainers in our country needed 
job security and benefits. I personally 
held the highest regard for Mr. Kenin. 

He was an initial and continuing sup- 
porter of the legislation of which I was 
the sponsor, together with the senior 
Senator from New York (Mr. Javits), 
which brought about the eventual estab- 
lishment of the National Endowment for 
the Arts. Indeed, his work in this area 
through the years was recognized when 
he was appointed to the Council of the 
Endowment. I would also be remiss if 
I did not recognize Mr. Kenin’s other 
efforts in support of the various pieces of 
social legislation which came before the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Mr. President, those who knew Her- 
man Kenin valued him as a friend and 
a loyal supporter. To his family and to 
his union my sincerest sympathy. I ask 
unanimous consent that two obituaries 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York ‘Times, July 22, 1970] 
HERMAN D. KENIN, MUSICIANS’ CHIEF—UNION 
PRESIDENT SINCE 1958 Dies—Won TV Pacts 

Herman D. Kenin, president of the Ameri- 

can Federation of Musicians for the last 12 
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years, and a vice president of the A.F.L.— 
C.LO., died yesterday in his room at the 
Hotel Lombardy here, apparently of a heart 
attack. He was 69 years old and lived at 14 
Northfield Drive, Westport, Conn. 

Mr. Kenin, a slim, dapper man with a hair- 
line moustache and a thin crop of gray hair, 
guided the 300,000-member union through 
one of its most difficult periods. He was 
largely responsible for negotiating agree- 
ments with the major television networks 
and film studios, which over the years be- 
came the musicians’ major employer and ma- 
jor source of unemployment. 

Movies; television, radio and the record- 
ing business during the years from 1958 on 
spread music nationwide in a flood of 
melodies, At the same time, producing the 
music called for fewer and fewer musicians. 


UNION MAN BY BIRTH 


Mr. Kenin was born in Vineland, NJ. His 
father was a member of Samuel Gompers’ 
Cigar Makers Union, the union that formed 
the core of the American Federation of Labor 
years later. 

The younger Mr. Kenin attended Reed 
College in Portland, Oreg., and after three 
years as a night student at Northwestern 
College of Law, was admitted to the Oregon 
Bar. 

During his college years he played the 
violin with the George Olsen orchestra. Later 
he headed his own band. During the twenties 
and into the Depression his band played 
hotel, radio and club dates on the West 
Coast. 

Years later he acknowledged that his vio- 
lin playing was not outstanding. 

“I was so bad I had to become a band 
leader,” he said. 

After passing his bar examination, Mr. 
Kenin kept up his membership in the Local 
99 of the’ musicians’ union, and in 1936 
he was elected Its president. 

He was invited to fill an interim post in 
the Federation’s International Executive 
Board in 1948, and was subsequently re- 
elected to regular terms on the board. 


ELECTED BY ACCLAMATION 


In June of 1958 he was unanimously elect- 
ed head of the union upon the recommenda- 
tion of James C. Petrillo, who retired after 
18 years in the union presidency. 

One'of Mr. Kenin’s first acts upon taking 
the $45,000 a year job was to push through 
an amendment to the union’s constitution 
that abolished the president’s dictatorial 
powers to annul any by-law or provision of 
the constitution at will. 

At his death, Mr. Kenin was a member of 
the executive council of the A-P.L.-C.L.O., in- 
ternational secretary of the Entertainment 
Trade Unions organization, and treasurer of 
the A.F.L.-C.1.0. Council for Scientific, Pro- 
fessional and Cultural Employees. 

During his tenure in office, the federation 
became a major force in efforts to establish 
the National Endowments for the Arts and 
Humanities, won a long battle in Congress 
to reduce the 20 per cent cabaret tax, estab- 
lished pension funds for musicians, per- 
suaded television networks to eliminate for- 
eign music in their programs, and set up 
scholarship programs, 

Back in 1936 a friend in New York wrote 
to Mr. Kenin in Portland, asking him to 
advise a young woman who was coming to 
Oregon to open a dance studio. Three months 
later Mr. Kenin wrote back that he had 
advised the young woman, Maxine Bennett, 
to marry him. 

He leaves his wife, two sons, Herman 
David Jr., and James Bennett, a brother, 
Frank K. and a sister; Mrs. Fanny Kenin 
Friedman. 

Funeral arrangements were 


incomplete 
last night. 
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[From the AFL-CIO News, July 25, 1970] 
MUSICIANS’ PRESIDENT HERMAN D. KENIN DIES 

New Yorx.—AFL-CIO Vice Pres. Herman 
D. Kenin, who guided the Musicians to new 
heights in membership and program, died in 
his sleep at a hotel here. He was 69 and had 
been AFM president since 1958. 

A message of sympathy from Federation 
Pres. George Meany and Sec.-Treas. Lane 
Kirkland expresed “deep sadness .. . at the 
tragic death of our colleague and warm 
friend.” 

His years of service to the AFM, they said, 
were matched “by his service to the entire 
trade union movement.” The message re- 
called that “to every assignment he brought 
calm and thoughtful competence, and deep 
compassion for his fellow man.” 

Kenin was “a true trade unionist and a 
fine gentleman, and we shall miss him,” the 
federation officers said. They conveyed “our 
sincere regret” to AFM officers and members 
and the family. Survivors include his wife, 
Mrs. V. Maxine Kenin, sons David and James, 
brother Frank K, and sister Fanny Friedman, 
Portland, Oreg. 

The family asked that instead of flowers, 
memorial tributes be sent in Kenin’s name 
to Reed College, Portland, Oreg 97202. 

To meet the emergency caused by Kenin’s 
death, Sec.-Treas. Stanley Ballard and the 
officers called a special board meeting for 
July 29. 

In his lifetime Kenin combined a career 
as violinist, orchestra leader and practicing 
attorney to become an influential labor 
leader, He had been an AFM officer since 
1943. 

Born in Vineland, N.J.. he was the son of 
a member of the Cigar Makers when it was 
headed by Sam Gompers. He went to school 
in Portland, attended Reed College, and in 
1930, following three years as a night student 
at Northwestern College of Law, was ad- 
mitted to the Oregon bar. 

During his college and law school days, 
Kenin played with the George Olsen Orches- 
tra, then led his own band on hotel, radio, 
theater and club dates on the West Coast. He 
practiced law starting in 1931 but kept up his 
membership in AFM Local 99, and in 1936 
was elected its president. 

Kenin gave up his law practice at the re- 
quest of AFM Pres. James C. Petrillo in 1943 
to become a board member of the union. He 
was elected president in 1958 succeeding 
Petrillo and helped guide the 300,000-mem- 
ber union during its period of greatest 
growth. 

Under his leadership the union became a 
major force im efforts to establish the Na- 
tional Endowments for the Arts and Hu- 
manities. Also it won a long battle in Con- 
gress to reduce the 20 percent cabaret tax, 
established pension trust funds for musi- 
cians, persuaded television networks to elimi- 
nate foreign-produced music from their pro- 
graming in favor of “live” domestic music, 
achieved major gains in salaries and condi- 
tions for symphony musicians, and set up 
scholarship and student-aid programs like 
the world-renowned Congress of Strings. 

He was largely responsible for negotiating 
agreements with the major television net- 
works and film studios, and with recording 
firms that fortified the role of the musician 
in those industries. 

Kenin’s death brought messages of sym- 
pathy from several world labor groups. Sec.- 
Gen. Arturo Jauregui of the Inter-American 
Regional Organization of Workers—ORIT— 
cabled “heartfelt condolence on the death of 
a great leader and devoted trade unionist, 
also... a valued friend.” 

Kenin played a leading role in founding 
the Inter-American Federation of Entertain- 
ment Workers and the International Secre- 
tariat of Entertainment Trade Unions. He 
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was past president and, at his death, treas- 
urer of the AFL-CIO Council for Scientific, 
Professional & Cultural Employes. 


SLEEPING BEAR DUNES NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, this is the 
year for Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore to become a reality. It is a 
testament to the conscientious work and 
cooperation of many public-spirited 
people—citizens and officials—that the 
controversy once involved has been so 
well reconciled. It has been a long effort, 
but one in which all who contributed 
can take deep satisfaction. 


Recently the Legislature of the State 
of Michigan memorialized Congress, 
urging the enactment of the Sleeping 
Bear Dunes bill this year. As the legis- 
lators said: 


Early action to save this area for enjoy- 
ment of future generations has been recog- 
nized as desirable by the President of the 
United States, the Governor of Michigan, the 
Michigan Natural Resources Commission, the 
Michigan Tourist Council and numerous 
non-governmental organizations and indi- 
viduals. 

Such action would clearly be in the in- 
terests of the State of Michigan, its citizens 
and its economy. 


The great dunes and associated land- 
scape are a treasure of national value. If 
we can make the lakeshore a reality and 
continue to broaden the cooperative in- 
volvement of all concerned in its realiza- 
tion, we can secure for the future this 
imposing yet intimate legacy of the Great 
Lakes landscape and shoreline, 

I ask unanimous consent that the con- 
current resolution of the Michigan Legis- 
lature be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


HoUsE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION No. 390 


(A concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Congress relative to the establishment of 
the Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore) 


Whereas, A survey of the vanishing Great 
Lakes shoreline was made by the United 
States Department of Interlor during 1957 
and 1958; and 

Whereas, This survey revealed three out- 
standing areas, all of them in Michigan, 
worthy of incorporation and protection in 
the National Park system; and 

Whereas, One of these areas and the one 
nearest our population centers is at Sleeping 
Bear Dunes in Leelanau and Benzie coun- 
ties; and 

Whereas, This beautiful area is deserving 
of national recognition and preservation for 
the benefit of future generations in the 
rapidly growing lake states region; and 

Whereas, Legislation to this effect, modi- 
fied to safeguard the property rights of 
homeowners, has been before the Congress 
for ten years, and is now sponsored by all 
nineteen Congressmen from the State of 
Michigan; and 

Whereas, Early action to save this area for 
enjoyment of future generations has been 
recognized as desirable by the President of 
the United States, the Governor of Michi- 
gan, the Michigan Natural Resources Com- 
mission, the Michigan Tourist Council and 
numerous nongovernmental organizations 
and individuals; and 
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Whereas, Such action would clearly be in 
the interest of the State of Michigan, its 
citizens and its economy; and 

Whereas, The legislature is aware of Act 
No. 168 of the Public Acts of 1966 of the 
State of Michigan which requires the state 
to reimburse certain counties for lands which 
will be purchased by the federal government 
for use of the Sleeping Bear Dunes National 
Lakeshore and the legislature will take ap- 
propriate action to nullify the provisions of 
the act relative to the necessity of the fed- 
eral government purchasing the n 
lands for the project; now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring) That the Congress 
is hereby respectfully urged to authorize the 
establishment of the Sleeping Bear Dunes 
National Lakeshore in Michigan; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the President of the United 
States, the President of the Senate, the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
to each member of the Michigan delegation 
to the Congress. 


DEATH OF FORMER PRIME MIN- 
ISTER ANTONIO SALAZAR OF 
PORTUGAL 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have just 
read with very real sadness of the death 
of former Prime Minister Antonio Sala- 
var of Portugal. 

He was a man of tremendous principle. 
To me, he epitomized the Portuguese 
qualities of honesty and fidelity. Al- 
though occupying the highest positions 
in his nation for almost 40 years, he fol- 
lowed & personal and frugal life. Wheth- 
er one agreed or disagreed with all of 
Salazar’s policies, one admired him as a 
great human being. 

During the. years of World War II, 
when neighboring Spain was acting as 
unofficial Axis ally and permitting Ger- 
man submarines to base out of Vigo, Sal- 
azar kept Portugal scrupulously neutral. 

I well remember how I was permitted 
to be appointed a delegate of the Portu- 
guese Red Cross in order to try to get 
supplies across the Iberian Peninsula and 
France to British prisoners of war in 
Germany. The Portuguese did all they 
could to help. But the Spaniards arrested 
me twice on my way across their terri- 
tory. 

Finally, I remember the admiration 
and regard my father, the then Ameri- 
can Minister to Portugal, had for Sala- 
zar in those years prior to and at the 
beginning of World War II. 

Salazar was a man who once spurned 
his job and returned to Coimbra Univer- 
sity when he felt he was not adequately 
supported. He considered his job as a 
trust and earried it out as such. 

Few men of as noble character have 
lived in recent years. 


ADMINISTRATION STALLS ON 
WOMEN'S RIGHTS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, on May. 5, 
6, and 7 the Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Amendments, of which I serve as 
chairman, held extensive hearings on 
Senate Joint Resolution 61, the equal 
rights amendment. The amendment 
would provide that “equality of rights 
under the law shall not be denied or 
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abridged by the United States or any 
State on account of sex.” 

For 47 years the amendment has been 
pending in the U.S. Congress. Indeed, the 
hearings we conducted last month were 
the first time the amendment has re- 
ceived congressional hearings in 14 
years. Generations of American 
women—and men—have suffered untold 
discrimination because we have failed to 
extend the benefits of the 14th amend- 
ment to those who suffer not because of 
race or religion or national origin but 
because of their sex. I am glad to say 
that we are moving now in this impor- 
tant area, and I hope that we will be 
able to enact the equal rights amend- 
ments in this Congress. 

Mr. President, we heard support dur- 
ing our recent hearings from a very wide 
range of witnesses. We heard support 
from some of the groups who have been 
fighting discrimination since before the 
passage of the 19th amendment—for ex- 
ample, the National Women’s Party. We 
heard support from some of the newer 
activist organizations such as the Na- 
tional Organization for Women and the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. And 
while some members of organized labor 
still oppose the equal rights amendment, 
we heard that some labor organizations 
have for the first time endorsed the 
amendment. 

But one expected source of support was 
missing from our hearings. One voice 
was strangely silent—the voice of the 
executive branch of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Our subcommittee repeatedly asked 
the administration to testify in support 
of the amendment. We repeatedly asked 
the President to send us a witness who 
could tell us where he stands on this im- 
portant question, or at least to send us 
a statement of his position. We were un- 
able to obtain a witness from the admin- 
istration. And we have still been given 
no clear statement of the President's 
position. I do not understand why Pres- 
ident Nixon has been so reluctant to 
endorse this amendment and to support 
an effort to move against discrimination 
so fundamental. 

Mr. President, in addition to the ad- 
ministration’s failure to take a position 
on the equal rights amendment, our hear- 
ings disclosed another matter in which 
the President has stalled on the question 
of women’s rights. After his. election, 
President Nixon appointed a Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities. 
On December 15, 1969, the Task Force 
completed and forwarded to the Presi- 
dent its final report. After repeated 
criticism for their delay, the White 
House finally released this report in June 
of this year, almost 6 months later—and 
thoughtfully dated it “April 1970.” 

The Task Force report contains a se- 
ries of well-thought-out recommenda- 
tions. It recommends the establishment 
of an Office of Women's Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities, with a director reporting 
directly to the President. It recommends 
a White House conference on women’s 
rights on the appropriate occasion of the 
50th anniversary of the ratification of 
the suffrage amendment and the estab- 
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lishment of the Women’s Bureau in 1920. 
It recommends an increase in the ap- 
pointment of women to high Federal 
positions and specific instructions for 
Cabinet officials and agency heads to 
enforce this policy. 

The report also recommends a series of 
six specific Cabinet level sections by the 
executive branch. And finally, the report 
recommends that the President endorse 
and support 11 specific items of Fed- 
eral legislation—beginning with the 
equal rights amendment. 

These recommendations constitute as 
careful and well-thought-out a program 
of affirmative action to secure women’s 
rights as I have ever seen. But the great 
tragedy, Mr. President, is that the ad- 
ministration has dragged its heels in im- 
plementing the report’s major rec- 
ommendations. Indeed, the President has 
still failed to give us a plain endorsement 
of the equal rights amendment. And this 
weekend brings us new reports of the re- 
fusal of the Secretary of Labor to ex- 
tend affirmative action guidelines for 
Federal contractors so as to apply to 
discrimination on account of sex as well 
as racial, religious, and other forms of 
discrimination. 

As Anne Crutcher wrote recently in 
the Washington Daily News, the White 
House effort on women’s rights adds up to 
“more task than force.” And as to the 
President’s position on the Task Force 
recommendations: 

On these tender subjects, the President 
doesn't say yes and he doesn’t say no. White 
House spokesmen said yesterday that he’s 
been on record for years in favor of women’s 
rights. Presumably, only a politician’s desire 
to have it both ways keep him from saying 
he hasn't changed his mind. 


Women make up more than half of 
our population today. And I am con- 
vinced that today’s American women will 
no longer be content with the kinds of 
petty slights and major institutional dis- 
crimination that have too often charac- 
terized our country in the past. When we 
deny any citizen equal educational op- 
portunity, when we limit any person’s 
property rights, when we inhibit anyone 
seeking the most rewarding employment 
for which he or she is qualified, we do so 
at great expense to America. These lim- 
itations are an insult to fundamental 
human dignity. And they are a waste of 
the most valuble natural resource our 
country has—the energy and skills of its 
people. These are basic principles that 
have been recognized and enthusias- 
tically endorsed by many Members of the 
House and Senate—Republicans as well 
as Democrats. I hope that the President 
will soon realize that we cannot afford 
to stall any longer in eliminating dis- 
crimination on account of sex from 
American life. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the Task Force re- 
port, entitled “A Matter of Simple Jus- 
tice,” be printed in the Recor; along 
with five recent newspaper articles criti- 
cizing the administration’s position on 
women’s rights. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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A MATTER or SIMPLE JUSTICE 


(The Report of The President’s Task Force 
on Women’s Rights and Responsibilities, 
April 1970) 

PRESIDENTIAL Task FORCE ON WOM- 
EN’S RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBIL- 
ITIES 
Washington, D.C., December 15, 1969. 

Theo PRESIDENT, 

The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: As President of the 
United States, committed to the principle of 
equal rights for all, your leadership can be 
crucial to the more than half our citizens 
who are women and who are now denied 
their full constitutional and legal rights. 

The quality of life to which we aspire and 
the questioning at home and abroad of our 
commitment to the democratic ideal make 
it imperative that our nation utilize to the 
fullest the potential of all citizens. 

Yet the research and deliberation of this 
Task Force reveal that the United States, as 
it approaches its 200th anniversary, lags be- 
hind other enlightened, and indeed some 
newly emerging, countries in the role as- 
cribed to women. 

Social attitudes are slow to change. So 
widespread and pervasive are discriminatory 
practices against women they have come to 
be regarded, more often than not, as normal. 
Uniess there is clear indication of Adminis- 
tration concern at the highest level, it is 
unlikely that significant progress can be 
made in correcting ancient, entrenched in- 
justices. 

American women are increasingly aware 
and restive over the denial of equal oppor- 
tunity, equal responsibility, even equal pro- 
tection of the law. An abiding concern for 
home and children should not, in their view, 
cut them off from the freedom to choose 
the role in society to which their interest, 
education, and training entitle them. 

Women do not seek special privileges. They 
do seek equal rights. They do wish to assume 
their full responsibilities. 

Equality for women is unalterably linked 
to many broader questions of social justice. 
Inequities within our society serve to restrict 
the contributtion of both sexes. We have 
witnessed a decade of rebellion during which 
black Americans fought for true equality. 
The battle still rages, Nothing could demon- 
strate more dramatically the explosive po- 
tential.of denying fulfillment as human be- 
ings to any segment of our society. 

What this Task Force recommends is a na- 
tional commitment to basic changes that 
will bring women into the mainstream of 
American Hfe. Such a commitment, we be- 
lieve, is necessary to healthy psychological, 
social and economic growth of our society. 

The leader who makes possible a fairer and 
fuller contribution by women to the nation’s 
destiny will reap dividends of productivity 
measurable in billions of dollars. He will 
command respect and loyalty beyond meas- 
ure from those freed from second-class citi- 
zenship. He will reaffirm, at a time of re- 
newed worldwide emphasis on human rights, 
America’s fitness for leadership in the com- 
munity of nations. 

His task will not be easy, for he must in- 
spire and persuade government and the pri- 
vate sector to abandon outmoded attitudes 
based on false premises. 

Without such leadership there is danger 
of accelerating militancy or the kind of dead- 
ening apathy that stills progress and inhibits 
creativity. 

Therefore, this Task Force recommends 
that the President: 

1. Establish an Office of Women's Rights 
and Responsibilities, whose director would 
serve. as a special assistant reporting directly 
to the President. 

2. Call a White House conference on wom- 
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en's rights and responsibilities in 1970, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the ratification of the 
suffrage amendment and establishment of 
the Women’s Bureau. 

3. Send a message to the Congress citing 
the widespread discriminations against 
women, proposing legislation to remedy these 
inequities, asserting Federal leadership, rec- 
ommending prompt State action as a corol- 
lary, and calling upon the private sector to 
follow sult. 

The message should recommend the fol- 
lowing legislation necessary to ensure full 
legal equality for women: 

a. Passage of a joint resolution proposing 
the equal rights amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. 

b, Amendment of Title VIL of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. to (1) remove the burden 
of enforcement from the aggrieved individual 
by empowering the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission to enforce the law, 
and (2) extend coverage to State and local 
governments and to teachers. 

c. Amendment to Titles IV and IX of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 to authorize the At- 
torney General to aid women and parents of 
minor girls in suits seeking equal access to 
public education, and to require the Office of 
Education to make a survey concerning the 
lack of equal educational opportunities for 
individuals by reason of sex. 

d. Amendment of Title II of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to prohibit discrimination 
because of sex in public accommodations. 

e. Amendment of the Civil Rights Act of 
1957 to extend the jurisdiction of the Civil 
Rights Commission to include denial of civil 
rights because of sex. 

f. Amendment of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to extend coverage of its equal pay 
provisions to executive, administrative, and 
professional employees. 

g. Amendment of the Social Security Act 
to (1) provide benefits to husbands and 
widowers of disabled and deceased women 
workers under the same conditions as they 
are provided to wives and widows of men 
workers, and (2) provide more equitable re- 
tirement benefits for families with working 
wives. 

h. Adoption of the liberalized provisions 
for child care in the family assistance plan 
and authorization. of Federal aid for child 
care for families not covered by the family 
assistance plan. 

i. Enactment of legislation to guarantee 
husbands and children of women employees 
of the Federal government the same fringe 
benefits provided for wives and children of 
male employees in those few areas. where 
inequities still remain. 

j. Amendment of the Internal Revenue 
Code to permit families in which both spouses 
are employed, families in which one spouse is 
disabled and the other employed, and fami- 
lies ‘headed by single persons, to deduct 
from gross Income as a business expense some 
reasonable amounts paid to a housekeeper, 
nurse, or institution for care of children or 
disabled dependents, 

k. Enactment of legislation authorizing 
Federal grants on a matching basis for fi- 
nancing State commissions on the status of 
women. 

4, The executive branch of the Federal 
government should be as seriously concerned 
with sex discrimination as with race discrimi- 
nation, and with women in poverty as with 
men in poverty. Implementation of such a 
policy will require the following Cabinet- 
level actions: 

a. Immediate issuance by the Secretary 
of Labor of guidelines to carry out the pro- 
hibition against sex discrimination by gov- 
ernment contractors, which was added to 
Executive Order 11246 in October 1967, be- 
came effective October 1968, but remains un- 
implemented. 
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b. Establishment by the Secretary of Labor 
of priorities, as sensitive to sex discrimina- 
tion as to race discrimination, for manpower 
training programs and in referral to’ train- 
ing and employment. 

c. Initiation by the Attorney General of 
legal actions in cases of sex discrimination 
under section 706(e) and 707 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and intervention or fil- 
ing of amicus curiae briefs by the Attorney 
General in pending cases challenging the 
validity under the 5th and 14th amendments 
of laws involving disparities based on sex. 

d. Establishment: of a women’s unit in 
the Office of Education to lead efforts to end 
discrimination in education because of sex. 

e. Collection, tabulation, and publication 
of all economic and social data collected by 
the Federal government by sex as well as race. 

f. Establishment of a high priority for 
training for household employment by the 
Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

5. The President should appoint more 
women to positions of top responsibility in 
all branches of the Federal government, to 
achieve a more equitable ratio of men and 
women. Cabinet and agency heads should be 
directed to issue firm instructions that quali- 
fied women receive equal consideration in 
hiring and promotions. 

Respectfully submitted, 
VIRGINIA R. ALLAN, 
Chairman. 
Elizabeth Athanasakos, Ann R. Black- 
ham, P. Dee Boersma, Evelyn Cunning- 
ham, Ann Ida Gannon, B.V.M., Vera 
Glaser, Dorothy Haener, Patricia Hu- 
tar, Katherine B. Massenburg, William 
C. Mercer, Alan Simpson, Evelyn E. 
Whitlow. 


The President today announced the estab- 
lishment of the Task Force on Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities, with Miss 
Virginia R. Allan, former President of the 
National Federation of Business & Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs as the Chairman. The 
task force will review the present status of 
women in our society and recommend what 
might be done in the future to further ad- 
vance their opportunities. 

The members of the Task Force on 
Women's Rights and Responsibilities are: 

Miss Virginia R. Allan, Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, Cahalan Drug Stores, Inc., Wyandotte, 
Michigan. 

Hon. Elizabeth Athanasakos, Municipal 
Court Judge and Practicing Attorney, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

Mrs. Ann R. Blackham, President, Ann R. 
Biackham & Company, Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Miss P. Dee Boersma, Student Govt. Leader, 
Graduate Student, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Miss Evelyn Cunningham, Director, 
Women's Unit, Office of the Governor, New 
York, New York. 

Sister Ann Ida Gannon, B.V.M., President, 
Mundelein College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mrs. Vera Glaser, Correspondent, Knight 
Newspapers, Washington, D.C. 

Miss Dorothy Haener, International Rep- 
resentative, Women's Department, UAW, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mrs. Laddie F. Hutar, President, Public 
Affairs Service Associates, Inc., Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Mrs. Katherine B. Massenburg, Chairman, 
Maryland Commission on the Status of 
Women, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Mr. William C. Mercer, Vice President, Per- 
sonnel Relations, American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, New York. 

Dr. Alan Simpson, President, Vassar Col- 
lege, Poughkeepsie, New York. 

Miss Evelyn E. Whitlow, Attorney at Law, 
Los Angeles, California. 
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OFFICE OF WOMEN’S RIGHTS AND 
RESPONSIBILITIES 


It is recommended that the President estab- 
lish an Office of Women’s Rights and Re- 
sponsibilities, whose director would also 
serve as a special assistant reporting, di- 
recetly to the President. 

The goal of equality for women is tied to 
that of a better world for all. The Task Force 
strongly urges that this objective be given 
the visibility and priority of entrusting it 
to an official at the President's right hand. 

There has been no individual or office at a 
sufficiently high level to assume effective 
overall responsibility for Federal legislative 
and executive action im the area of equal 
rights and responsibilities for women, or to 
set an example for State and local govern- 
ments. 

Establishment of this office in the White 
House with an adequate staff would offer 
concrete evidence that the President of the 
United States is committed to the urgent 
need for action and is assuming leadership. 

The Director of the Office of Women's 
Rights and Responsibilities would coordinate 
recruitment and urge consideration of quali- 
fied women for policy-level Federal positions. 

She would seek new ways to utilize the 
female sector for the national benefit and to 
engage women in the hard tasks, challenges, 
decisions, and experiences through” which 
capabilities are stretched and leadership is 
developed. 

As the President's representative she would 
seek to inform leaders of business, labor, edu- 
cation, religion, State and local governments, 
and the communications media on the na- 
ture and scope of the problem of sex discrim- 
ination, striving to enlist their support in 
working toward improvement. 

She would chair the interdepartmental 
committee comprised of top level representa- 
tives of those departments and agencies with 
programs and functions significantly affect- 
ing women’s rights and responsibilities, 

The Interdepartmental Committee would 
review and coordinate Federal programs for 
the purpose of assessing their impact on 
women and girls and would recommend poli- 
cies and programs to Federal agencies and to 
the President. It would oversee implementa- 
tion of the President's program for equal op- 
portunity in the Federal service. 

She would serve as executive secretary of 
the advisory council on women's rights and 
responsibilities, which serves as a link and 
a clearinghouse between government and in- 
terested private groups. The Council should 
be comprised ‘of men and women broadly rep- 
resentative of business, labor, education, 
women’s organizations (youth and adult), 
and State commissions on the status of 
women, 

The Task Force commends to this Office for 
early consideration a number of important 
problems, on which the task force did not 
make recommendations for lack of time or 
lack of jurisdiction. They are listed In Ap- 
pendix A. 

WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON WOMEN’S RIGHTS 

AND RESPONSIBILITIES 

It is recommended that the President call a 
White House Conference on Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities in 1970, the 
fiftieth anniversary of the ratification of 
the suffrage amendment and establishment 
of the Women’s Bureau 
Major objectives would be to bring to- 

gether a representative group of the Nation’s 

men and women 

To encourage American women to partici- 
pate more fully in American Hfe and leader- 
ship; to create an awareness of their re- 
sponsibilities as citizens; 

To examine present laws and mores that 
influence or determine the status of women; 


To educate women on a positive course of 
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action for achieving equal rights and re- 
sponsDilities. 

The Director of the Office of Women’s 
Rights and Responsibilities, with the advice 
of the Presidential Advisory Council referred 
to in Recommendation 1, would plan the 
structure and program of the conference. 

Topics for discussion would include among 
others: education (Including continuing edu- 
cation), counseling, abortion, childhood ed- 
ucation and care, women in politics, employ- 
ment, legal discrimination, volunteer careers, 
the creative women, women in tomorrow’s 
world, consumer protection, and women as 
catalysts for peace. 

A plan of this nature emphasizes positive 
action by the President and demonstrates 
a genuine awareness of the problems facing 
women, Coupled with corrective legislative 
action, it would be a deterrent to the radical 
liberation movements preaching revolution. 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS PROPOSING LEGISLATION 


It is recommended that the President urge 
passage of the equal rights amendment to 
the Constitution 


The proposed Equal Rights Amendment 
reads as follows: “Equality of rights under 
the law shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of sex.” 

Passage of the so-called “Equal Rights 
Amendment” would impose upon women as 
many responsibilities as it would confer 
rights. The task force views this objective 
as desirable. 

It Is ironic that the basic rights women 
seek through this amendment are guaranteed 
all citizens under the Constitution. The ap- 
plicability of the 5th and 14th amendments 
in parallel cases involving racial bias has been 
repeatedly tested and sustained, a process 
which has taken years and has cost millions 
of dollars. 

The Supreme Court, however, has thus far 
not accorded the protection of those amend- 
ments to female citizens. Tt has upheld or 
refused to review laws and practices making 
discriminatory distinctions based on sex. 

These include the practice of excluding 
women from State universities, a law requir- 
ing longer prison sentences for women than 
for men for ‘the same offense, and a law 
prohibiting women from working as bar- 
tenders (but not in the less lucrative jobs 
as waitresses in bars). 

At the State level there are numerous laws 
regulating: marriage, guardianship, depend- 
ents, property ownership, independent busi- 
ness ownership, dower rights, and domicile, 
which clearly discriminate against women 
as. autonomous, mature persons, 

A number of discriminatory State laws have 
in the past four years been declared uncon- 
stitutional by. the lower courts, but no case 
has reached the Supreme Court. 

A constitutional amendment is needed to 
secure justice expeditiously and to avoid the 
time, expense, uncertainties, and practical 
difficulties of a case-by-case, State-by-State 
procedure. 

Some effects of passage of the equal rights 
amendment: 

It would guarantee women and girls ad- 
mission to publicly supported educational 
institutions under the same standards as men 
and boys, but it would also require women 
to assume equal responsibility for alimony 
and support of children (within their means, 
as is the standard applied to men). Women 
presently bear these responsibilities in some 
States, but notin all. 

It would require that women not be given 
automatic preference for custody of children 
in divorce suits. The welfare of the child 
would become the primary criterion in deter- 
mining custody. 

It would require Federal, State, and local 
governments to grant women equal opportu- 
nity in employment. 

It would render invalid any current State 
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laws providing longer prison sentences for 
women than for men for the same offense. 

It would impose on women an obligation 
for military service. They would not be re- 
quired to serve in functions for which they 
are not fitted, any more than men are so 
required. 

Once the equal rights amendment is rati- 
fied, the burden of proving the reasonable- 
ness of disparate treatment on the basis of 
sex would shift to the United States or the 
State. Presently the burden is on the ag- 
grieved individuals to show unreasonabieness. 

The mere passing of the Amendment will 
not make unconstitutional any law which 
has as its basis a differential based ‘on facts 
other than sex. It will, in the broad field of 
rights, eliminate discrimination. It would 
make unconstitutional legislation with dis- 
parate treatment based wholly or arbtrarily 
on sex. 

Past opposition to the Equal Rights 
Amendment has been based to a considerable 
extent on the fact that it would invalidate 
State laws regulating the employment of 
women only. Since these laws are disappear- 
ing under the impact of Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 and State fair employ- 
ment laws, opposition will be much less and 
may evaporate in the light of information 
developed at hearings. 

The Equal Rights Amendment has been 
endorsed by Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
Johnson, and Nixon. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
Should Be Amended To,-Remove the burden 
of enforcement from the aggrieved individual 
by empowering the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission to enforce the law, 
and extend coverage to State and local gov- 
ernments and to teachers. 

Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 has 
made significant gains in promoting non- 
discriminatory practices in industry in hiring 
and promotions. However, the enforcement 
provision of Title VII are inadequate. They 
place the main burden of enforcement on 
the individual complainant. The Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity Commission's author- 
ity is limited to conciliation efforts. 

Less cooperation can be anticipated in ar- 
riving at a satisfactory resolution of a dis- 
crimination complaint when there is knowl- 
edge that the Commission’s power is merely 
exhortative. Conciliation efforts have been 
unsuccessful in more than half the cases in 
which the Commission found that discrimi- 
nation had occurred. 

In addition, the Commission should be 
budgeted to provide an adequate staff of 
investigators, fleld officers, and other pro- 
fessionals to carry out its responsibilities. 

Two bills in Congress would give the Com- 
mission enforcement powers. Both would 
relieve the individual complainant of the 
burden he now bears in most cases. The Ad- 
ministration bill (S. 2806) would confer upon 
the Commission the authority to institute 
enforcement actions in the Federal district 
courts. S. 2453 also removes the burden of 
enforcement from the complainant by pro- 
viding an interim administration proceeding 
before it or an employer would have recourse 
to court action. 

While the Task Force agreed that the Com- 
mission should haye enforcement authority, 
most members were not prepared to choose 
between the two methods. 

With respect to part 2 of the recommenda- 
tion, Title VII exempts from coverage States 
and their political subdivisions [see subsec- 
tion 701 (a), (b), (c), and (h)]. 

Section 702 exempts educational institu- 
tions with respect to the employment of 
individuals to perform work connected with 
the educational activities of such institu- 
tions. 

There seems no reason to exempt State and 
local governments. As representatives of all 
the people, they are under an obligation to 
provide equal employment opportunities. 
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There is gross discrimination against 
women in education. For example, few women 
are named school principals. In the school 
year 1966-67 75% of elementary school prin- 
cipals were men. In 1964-65 men held 96% 
of the junior high school principal positions 
while a survey of high schol principals for 
the academic year 1963-64 showed 90% to 
be men. There is a growing body of evidence 
of discrimination against women faculty in 
higher education, 


Title IV and Title IX of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 should be amended to authorize 
the Attorney General to aid women and 
parents of minor girl: in suits seeking 
equal access to public education, and to 
require the Office of Education to make a 
survey concerning the lack of equal edu- 
cational opportunities for individuals by 
reason Of sex 
Discrimination in education is one of the 

most damaging injustics women suffer. It 

denies them equal education and equal em- 
ployment opportunity, contributing to a sec- 
ond class self image. 

There have been enough individual in- 
stances and limited surveys publicized re- 
cently to make it apparent that substantial 
discrimination does exist. For example, until 
forced to do so by legal action, the New York 
City Board of Education did not admit girls 
to Stuyvesant High School, a specialized 
high school] for science with a national repu- 
tation for excellence. Legal action recently 
has forced the State of Virginia to admit 
women to the University College of Arts and 
Sciences at Charlottesville.* 

Higher admission standards for women 
than for men are widespread in undergrad- 
uate schools and are even more discrimina- 
tory in graduate and professional schools, For 
this reason counselors and parents frequently 
guide young women into the “feminine” oc- 
cupations without regard to interests, apti- 
tudes and qualifications, 

Only 5.9 percent of our law students and 
8.3 percent of our medical students are 
women,‘ although according to the Office of 
Education women tend to do better than men 
on tests for admission to law and medical 
school. 

Section 402 of Title IV, passed in 1964, re- 
quired the Commissioner of Education to 
conduct a survey of the extent of discrimina- 
tion because of race, religion, color, or na- 
tional origin. Title IV should be amended to 
require a similar survey of discrimination be- 
cause of sex, not only in practices with 
respect to students but also in employment 
of faculty and administration members. 

Section 407 of Title IV authorizes the At- 
torney General to bring suits in behalf of 
persons denied equal protection of the laws 
by public school officials. It grants no new 
rights. While no case relating to sex discrim- 
ination in public education has yet reached 
the Supreme Court, discrimination based on 
sex in public education should be prohibited 
by the 14th amendment. The President's 
Commission on the Status of Women took 
this position in its 1963 report to the Presi- 
dent. Section 902 of the Civil Rights Act 
authorizes the Attorney General to Intervene 
in cases of this kind after a suit is brought 
by private parties. Both section 407 and sec- 
tion 902 should be amended to add sex, and 
section 410 should be similarly amended. 
Title II of the Civil Rights Act should be 

amended to prohibit discrimination be- 

cause of sex in public accommodations 

Title II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
provides that “All persons shall be entitled 
to the full and equal enjoyment of the goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, and 
accommodations of any place of public ac- 
commodations, as defined in this section, 
without discrimination or segregation on the 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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ground of race, color, religion, or national 
origin.” 

Injunctive relief is provided for persons 
whose rights are violated, and the Attorney 
General is authorized to initiate suits in pat- 
terns or practice cases and to intervene in 
sults filed by individuals, 

Discrimination because of sex is practiced 
primarily in restaurants and bars. While the 
Task Force does not consider this the most 
injurious discrimination against women 
today, it is wrong in principle. 

The State of Pennsylvania and the City of 
Pittsburgh have amended their human rights 
legislation to prohibit discrimination because 
of sex in public accommodations. 

The Task Force recommends amendment 
of sections 201(a) and 202 by adding “sex,” 
between “religion” and “or.” 


The Civil Rights Act of 1957 should be 
amended to extend the jurisdiction of the 
Civil Rights Commission to include denial 
of civil rights because of sex 


The Civil Rights Commission is authorized 
by section 104 of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, 
as amended (42 U.S.C. 1975c) to 

study and collect information concerning 
legal developments which constitute a deniel 
of equal protection of the laws under the 
Constitution because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin or in the administration of 
justice; 

appraise the laws and policies of the Fed- 
eral government with respect to equal pro- 
tection of the laws under the Constitution 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin or in the administration of justice; 

Serve as a national clearinghouse for civil 
rights information. 

The Commission is also authorized to in- 
vestigate deprivation of voting rights be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin; but this function is of little concern 
in sex discrimination since there is appar- 
ently no concerted effort to deprve women of 
their voting rights. 

Deprivation of equal educational oppor- 
tunity and enforcement of laws prohibiting 
sex discrimination in employment are of 
great concern, however. The hearings and re- 
ports of the Civil Rights Commission would 
help draw public attention to the extent to 
which equal protection of the laws is denied 
because of sex. A clearinghouse for civil 
rights information is also needed. 

Perhaps the greatest deterrent to securing 
improvement in the legal status of women is 
the lack of public knowledge of the facts and 
the lack of a central information bank. 

For example, laws in Connecticut and 
Pennsylvania requiring longer prison sen- 
tences for women than for men for the same 
offense were declared unconstitutional in 
1968.° There is now no Federal organization 
with responsibility for exploring and pub- 
licizing the extent to which this and other 
inequalities in the criminal law and prac- 
tice, such as those involving abortion, exist 
in the United States. 

“Sex” should be inserted after “religion” 
wherever the word appears in section 104(a) 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1957, as amended, 
including paragraph (1) relating to voting 
rights. While there may be no problem with 
respect to voting rights, an overall pattern 
of prohibiting discrimination based on sex 
should be consistently sought. 


The Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
amended to extend coverage of its equal 
pay provisions (t.e., the Equal Pay Act of 
1963) to executive, administrative, and 
professional employees 
The original legislative proposal for an 

equal pay law, as drafted by the Labor De- 
partment, did not exempt executive, profes- 
sional, and administrative employees. At no 
point in the legislative process was it pro- 
posed to make such an exemption. 
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When the Congress decided that the equal 
pay requirement should be administered by 
the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions of the Labor Department, the equal 
pay bill was made an amendment to the 
Fair Labor Standards Act which the Depart- 
ment administers. The exemptions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act then automatically 
applied to the equal pay provisions. One 
exempt category covers executive, adminis- 
trative, and professional employees. 

Women in professional, executive, and ad- 
ministrative positions have the protection of 
Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which prohibits discriminatio: in employ- 
ment because of sex, as well as because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. Title 
VII, however, does not permit a complain- 
ant’s identity to be withheld from the em- 
ployer, as it cam be under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

This is particularly important to women 
who have achieved professional, executive, 
and administrative positions, which they are 
very reluctant to endanger. Such women do 
not have the protection against reprisal pro- 
vided by union contracts. Furthermore, Title 
VII at present includes no enforcement su- 
thority for the administering agency, 

Thirty-six thousand other women (and a 
few men) have been awarded $12.6 million in 
wages since the law went into effect in 1964, 
including $4.6 million awarded 16,000 em- 
ployees in the 1969 fiscal year.” 

It would be necessary to amend section 13 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act (29 U.S.C. 
213) so that this exemption of section 13 
does not apply to section 6(d). 

The Social Security Act Should Be 
Amended To,.—Provide benefits to husbands 
and widowers of disabled and deceased women 
workers under the same conditions as they 
are provided to wives and widows of men 
workers, and provide more equitable retire- 
ment benefits for families with working 
wives. 

The emergence of a new pattern of fam- 
ily economic Interdependence has been ac- 
companied by an awareness of inequities in 
the social security program as they apply to 
families where the wife works. 

Under current law a wife or widow receives 
a benefit based on her husband’s earnings 
without meeting any test of dependency. A 
husband or widower of a woman worker is 
entitled to a benefit only if he proves he re- 
ceives one-half or more of his support from 
his wife. 

The family protection provisions of the 
social security program were based on the 
sociological conditions and climate of the 
1930's. In 1940, 14.7 percent of married wom- 
en were in the labor force; in 1968 the per- 
centage had increased to 38.3 percent. In 
these families the wives contributed on the 
average 26.6 percent of the family income. 
In 25.6 percent of such families, the wives 
contributed 40 percent or more of the family 
income, In most of the families where the 
wife was in the labor force, the husband's 
yearly income was below $7,000.* The percent- 
age of two-income families is increasing and 
more and more frequently the family stand- 
ard of living is based on two incomes. 

The death or disablement of a wife in a 
two-income family will leave the husband 
with increased responsibility for the children 
and less income with which to meet the 
needs. With almost two-fifths of all husband- 
wife families following a new pattern of 
economic interdependence, it is time for the 
social security program to adapt to the new 
sociological conditions and climate. Changes 
to recognize the new-type family began with 
a series of amendments in 1950. which provide 
benefits to children of working women under 
the same conditions as for children of work- 
ing men. 

Social Security Act provisions for auto- 
matic benefits for wives of retiring male 
workers lead to a second type of inequity. In 
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1939, a benefit was provided for the wives 
of retiring men workers—on the assumption 
that the wives were dependent and it cost 
more for a family to live than for a single per- 
son. If the wife is entitled to a benefit based 
on her own earnings, she has to choose be- 
tween the two. In 1950 this benefit was pro- 
vided for dependent husbands of women 
workers. The benefit for wife or dependent 
husband is 50 percent of the worker's bene- 
fit with a maximum of $105 per month. 

Thus a wife who has worked for many 
years and contributed to the social security 
system may receive no larger benefit than if 
she had never worked. For example, a wife 
who never worked under social security 
would get a wife’s benefit of $105 at age 
65 if her husband had the maximum aver- 
age monthly earnings of $650. If the same 
wife had worked and paid contributions on 
average monthly earnings of $120, she would 
be entitled at age 65 to a benefit of $81.10, 
plus an additional wife's benefit of $23.90, for 
a total benefit of $105—the same as if she 
had not contributed to the social security 
system.? 

The present provisions also result in sit- 
uations where a retired couple who have both 
worked receive less in benefits than a couple 
where only the husband worked and had the 
same earnings as the combined earnings of 
the working couple. If, for example, only 
the husband had worked and had average 
earnings of $650 a month—$7,800 a year—the 
benefits paid to the couple at age 65 would 
be $323 ($218 to the husband and $105 to 
the wife). By contrast, if the husband and 
wife each had average earnings of $325 a 
month, or $3,900 a year—combined annual 
earnings of $7,800—their benefits will be 
lower—$134.30 each, or a total of $268.60. 

Proposals for giving greater recognition to 
working wives’ social security contributions 
have been made by the Social Insurance and 
Taxes Committee of the President's Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women; by the Citi- 
zens’ Advisory Council on the Status of 
Women; and by Congresswoman Martha 
Griffiths in H.R. 841. 


The administration should urge Congress 
to adopt the liberalized provisions for 
child care proposed in S. 2986 for inclu- 
sion in the Social Security Act (section 
437 of title IV). The administration 
should also support authorization of 
Federal aid for child care for families not 
covered under the family assistance plan, 
with at least a modest appropriation in 
1970 
Lack of adequate child care facilities has 

been found to be a major deterrent to solu- 
tion or even significant progress in provid- 
ing greater education opportunities for chil- 
dren, reducing the welfare burden, giving 
greater dignity and self-respect to mothers 
on welfare, filling critical manpower needs 
in shortage occupations and providing real 
freedom of choice in life style for women. 

Every Federal and State study of the status 
of women has referred to the necessity for 
expanding child care facilities. 

Department of Labor manpower experts 
cite lack of child care as the most serious 
single barrier to job training of employment 
for low-income mothers. 

Our national goal should be: 

1. A system of well-run child care centers 
available to all pre-school children. Athough 
priority would be given the needs of low- 
income working mothers, the facilities should 
be available to middle income mothers who 
wish to use them. 

2. After-school activities for school-age 
children at all economic levels who require 
them. 

The National Advisory Council on Eco- 
nomic Opportunity estimated this year that 
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700,000 migrant children need day care. Only 
13,000 spaces are available. 

The Council found that 1,373,000 econom- 
ically deprived children could have benefit- 
ed from participation in full-time Head 
Start programs. Only 213,000 spaces were 
funded this year. 

The Task Force endorses the Administra- 
tion’s plan for increasing facilities for 
care of pre-school and school age children, 
with priority for low-income and welfare 
families. 

In addition, we recommend that the Ad- 
ministration support legislation to authorize 
Federal grants for developing child care fa- 
cilities for families at all income levels, with 
at east a modest appropriation. 

The funds would be used to construct child 
care centers, expand existing care programs, 
renovate facilities, assist States in improving 
their licensing standards, train professional 
and sub-profressional staff, research, food 
programs, and a comprehensive study of ex- 
isting child care programs at Federal, State, 
and local levels. 


H.R. 469 and H.R. 466 should be enacted to 
guarantee husbands and children of 
women employees of the Federal govern- 
ment the same fringe benefits provided 
for wives and children of male employees 
in those few areas where inequities still 
remain 
A number of the laws and regulations gov- 

erning fringe benefits of Federal employees 
are, like the social security program, based 
on the assumption that a wife is dependent 
on her husband except in those few cases 
where he is unable to work when it is recog- 
ized that he may be dependent on her, The 
facts demonstrate that in the 38.3 percent " 
of all husband-wife families where the wife 
works, there is interdependency, and the de- 
pendency concepts applicable to the tradi- 
tional family are not viable (see recommen- 
dation 3(g) for additional releyant facts). 

Under the civil service and foreign service 
retirement systems, for example, the surviv- 
ing husband of a deceased woman employee 
is not eligible for an annuity unless he is 
incapable of self-support because of physical 
or mental disability and has received more 
than half his support from the deceased 
woman ™ employee. The surviving spouse of 
a deceased male employee is automatically 
eligible for an annuity. 

There are inequities in quarters’ allowances 
for employees serving overseas and in eligibil- 
ity freed attendance at dependents’ schools. 

There are similar differences in treatment 
of military personnel. 

To correct these inequities the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Status of Women 
considered and endorsed H.R. 643 introduced 
by Congresswoman Griffiths in the 90th Con- 
gress. This bill had been drafted by the Civil 
Service Commission at the request of the 
Congresswoman. 

H.R. 469 of the 91st Congress is identical to 
H.R. 643, and H.R. 466 would correct the same 
problems in the military personnel systems. 


The Internal Revenue code should be 
amended to permit families in which 
both spouses are employed, families in 
which one spouse is disabled and the 
other employed, and families headed by 
single persons, to deduct from gross in- 
come as a business expense some reason- 
able amount paid to a housekeeper, nurse, 
or institution jor care of children or dis- 
abled dependents 


This proposal differs from present provi- 
sions of law in the following respects: 

The present deduction is a personal de- 
duction from taxable income. It is of no 
benefit to the taxpayer for whom the stand- 
ard deduction (now generally 10 percent of 
gross income up to a maximum of $1,000) is 
more advantageous than itemizing allowable 
deductions for charitable contributions, in- 
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terest on mortgages and loans, medical ex- 
penses, taxes, and casualty losses. Taxpayers 
who are not homeowners are not likely to 
have enough personal deductions to exceed 
the standard allowance; therefore, they re- 
ceive no, or a very reduced, benefit from a 
personal deduction. The Task Force believes 
it would be more equitable and more ra- 
tional to deduct the expenses from gross 
income as a business expense. 

Under present law a husband-wife family 
benefit from the deduction only if their in- 
come does not exceed $6,600 with one de- 
pendent or $6,900 with two or more de- 
pendents. The Task Force proposal elim- 
inates this limitation on income. There is 
no income limitation on the single head 
of household, and there seems to be no good 
reason for limiting the deduction to low- 
income husband-wife families. 

The present law does not permit single 
men with disabled dependents in their care 
(such as parents) to take this deduction 
although single women in the same situa- 
tion are covered. The Task Force believes 
both should be covered. 

The present law does not allow men or 
women with disabled spouses requiring care 
at home or in an institution to benefit from 
this deduction. Such a couple can deduct 
only expenses for care of “dependents,” 
which by definition does not include spouses. 
This also seems irrational and inequitable 
and the Task Force believes that if care of 
the disabled spouse is necessary to enable 
the other spouse to be gainfully employed, 
the expenses of such care typically should 
be deductible to the same extent that ex- 
penses for care of “dependents” is deductible. 

The existing law limits the deduction to 
$600 for one dependent and $900 for two or 
more, The Task Force finds that corrective 
action is needed, but additional economic 
data would be required to establish the level 
of deduction. 


Legislation should be proposed authorizing 
Federal grants on a matching basis for 
financing State commissions on the 
status of women 


Since 1962 every State, the District of Co- 
lumbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and 
several cities have established commissions 
on the status of women. Although most were 
unfunded or inadequately funded, 38 com- 
missions or successor bodies are still func- 
tioning, These 38 do not include women’s 
divisions created by statute in Louisiana and 
New Jersey, which are not yet operational, 
The Governor of Ohio also has recently 
issued an executive order establishing a yet 
to be staffed women’s unit in the State gov- 
ernment. Other governors are committed to 
reactivating their State commissions, 

In most of the States the commissions are 
still independent bodies. In a few States, a 
women's unit, usually with a citizens’ ad- 
visory committee, has been established in a 
permanent part of the State structure— 
in the Governor's office, the Department of 
Human Rights, the Department of Com- 
munity Affairs, the Employment Security 
Department, or the Labor Department. 

Few commissions have received sufficient 
staff assistance or funds to carry out their 
programs as recommended in the Handbook 
for State and City Commissions on the Status 
of Women, prepared by members of the 1967 
Midwest Regional Conference of State Com- 
missions. The need cited there include: a 
headquarters office with funds for a chair- 
man or executive secretary, phone, files, post- 
age, office supplies and equipment, trans- 
portation to meetings and conferences, sur- 
veys and pilot projects, and publication of 
reports, 

Only seven of the commissions receive any 
regular State appropriations—Alaska, $5,000; 
California, $44,210; Illinois, $5,000; Ken- 
tucky, $25,000 (plus $15,000 grant for a re- 
search project); Maine, $2,000; Michigan, 
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$11,500; and North Carolina, $3,000. The New 
York Women’s Unit in the Office of the Gov- 
ernor is best staffed, having 11 salaried em- 
ployees. 

The many positive contributions of the 
commissions in a variety of fields are docu- 
mented in progress reports of the Federal 
Interdepartmental Committee on the Status 
of Women and in reports of conferences of 
the commissions, all available from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau. 

Their durability under adverse circum- 
stances and through changes in State ad- 
ministration further demonstrates that they 
are needed and useful. With the growth of 
commissions on university campuses, the 
State groups will have another function—to 
give technical assistance to the younger 
women and to see to it that the concerns of 
university commissions are effectively 
brought to the attention of the Governors 
and State legislatures. 

The Task Force recommends that one of 
the first assignments of the Office of 
Women’s Rights and Résponsibilities be to 
develop a legislative proposal for Federal 
grants to State commissions and to State 
government units having the same func- 
tions. The grants should be made under 
standards that will encourage growth of 
university commissions, 


POLICY OF EXECUTIVE BRANCH RESPECTING SEX 
DISCRIMINATION 
The executive branch of the Federal Govern- 
ment should be as seriously concerned with 
sex discrimination as race discrimination 
and with women in poverty as men in 
poverty 

The testimony and published data received 
by the Task Force indicate that long-estab- 
lished policies of Federal agencies base their 
efforts to alleviate poverty and discrimination 
on the assumption that race discrimination 
is more inflammatory than sex discrimi- 
nation. 

Sex bias takes a greater economic toll than 
racial bias. The median earnings of white 
men employed year-round full-time is 
$7,396, of Negro men $4,777, of white women 
$4,279, of Negro women $3,194. Women with 
some college education both white and Negro, 
earn less than Negro men with 8 years of 
education.” 

Women héad 1,723,000 impoverished fam- 
ilies, Negro males head 820,000. One-quarter 
of all families headed by white women are in 
poverty. More than half of all headed by 
Negro women are in poverty. Less than a 
quarter of those headed by Negro males are 
in poyerty. Seven percent of those headed by 
white males are in poverty. 

The unemployment rate is higher among 
women than men, among girls than boys. 
More Negro, women are unemployed than 
Negro men, and almost as many white women 
as white men are unemployed (most women 
on welfare are not included in the unem- 
ployment figutes—only those actually seeking 
employment.) 

Unrest, particularly among poor women 
and college girls, is mounting. Studies show 
that 39 percent of the rioters in Detroit were 
women and in Los Angeles 50 percent were 
women. The proportion of women among the 
arrestees was 10 and 13 percent, respec- 
tively. Welfare mothers are using disruptive 
tactics to demand greater welfare payments. 
Radical women’s groups, some with a phi- 
losophy similar to that of the Students for a 
Democratic Society are mushrooming on col- 
lege campuses. 

Essential Justice requires the Federal goy- 
ernment to give much greater attention to 
the elimination of sex discrimination and to 
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the needs of women in.poverty. The following 
specifications are recommended as a begin- 


The Secretary of Labor should immediately 
issue guidelines to carry out the pro- 
hibition against sex discrimination in 
employment by Government contractors, 
which was added to Executive Order 11246 
in October 1967, became effective October 
1968, but remains unimplemented 


The first Presidential executive order pro- 
hibiting discrimination in employment by 
employers operating under Government con- 
tracts was issued in 1941. Each Administra- 
tion has continued its existence in various 
ways. Organizations and women's groups have 
been on record supporting the inclusion of 
the word “sex” in this order since its incep- 
tion. This pressure was persistent and it grew 
in numbers over the years. 

The 1963 report of the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women took cog- 
nizance of this problem but recommended 
its correction by a separate executive order 
stating the principle of nondiscrimination 
but without the enforcement possible under 
the executive order covering other phases of 
discrimination. A minority report was issued 
by a member of the Committee on Private 
Employment of the President’s Commission 
on this recommendation. The President 
never acted upon the recommendation. 

The Commission also recommended: 

Appropriate Federal, State, and local offi- 
cials in all branches of government should be 
urged to scrutinize carefully those laws, regu- 
lations, and practices which distinguish on 
the basis of sex to determine whether they 
are justifiable in the light of contemporary 
conditions and to the end of removing ar- 
chaic standards which today operate as dis- 
criminatory.“ 

After Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 clearly established that sex discrimina- 
tion in employment was contrary to public 
policy, the executive order on government 
contracts was revised and reissued on Sep- 
tember 24, 1965, as Executive Order 11246 
without prohibiting sex discrimination. 

Not until two years later, after extensive 
concern had been expressed by women’s 
groups and other organizations, was the or- 
der amended to prohibit sex bias. The effec- 
tive date was October 17, 1968, one year after 
the date of issue, to permit the Labor De- 
partment adequate time for developing 
policy. 

It was not until January 17, 1969, that 
proposed guidelines were issued, with in- 
terested persons allowed 30 days in which to 
comment. Many women’s groups and orga- 
nizations responded with impatient requests 
for immediate issuance, After some time oral 
hearings were scheduled for August 4, 5, 
and 6, 1969. Women’s groups and organiza- 
tions, ranging from radical to conservative, 
testified. All urged immediate implementa- 
tion of the sex discrimination provision of 
Executive Order 11246. 

It is imperative that revised and updated 
guidelines be issued immediately and the 
Executive Order vigorously enforced, 


The Secretary of Labor should establish pri- 
orities as sensitive to sex discrimination 
ag to race discrimination in manpower 
training programs and in referrals to train- 
ing and employment 
A disadvantaged individual for manpower 

program purposes, “is a poor person who 

does not have suitable employment. and who 
is either (1) a school dropout, (2) a member 

of a minority, (3) under 22 years of age, (4) 

45 years of age or over, or (5) handicapped,” * 
Being female is not considered to be as 

much of a handicap as belonging to a mi- 

nority group, despite economic data clearly 

indicating the contrary (see the economic 

data with recommendation 4). 
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The definition of “disadvantaged individ- 
ual” would not include a white woman on 
welfare unless she were a school dropout, 
under 22 years of age, 45 years of age or over, 
or handicapped. This definition clearly needs 
to be revised to include all women who are 
poor and who do not haye suitable employ- 
ment. 

In the on-the-job training programs con- 
ducted under the Manpower Development 
and Training Act only 31.7 percent of the 
125,000 trainees in fiscal year 1968 were wom- 
en, The on-the-job training is particularly 
important because the placement rate is 
higher than for institutional training pro- 
grams.* 

In the JOBS (Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector) program, only 24 percent of 
those hired were female. This program is for 
the disadvantaged only. As of November 1968, 
54,000 employee-trainees were in projects 
funded by the Labor Department.™ 

Of the 33,000 enrollees in the Job Corps in 
June 1968, only 29 percent were female.* 

Young men have the additional advantage 
of military training, with 100,000 below- 
standard young men receiving training every 
year, in addition to the training the military 
provides for poor young men who meet the 
normal standards.* 

The Government’s failure to accord a high- 
er priority to training of women either in 
civilian or military programs is unjust and is 
socially very costly. 

The number of unemployed young women, 
age 16 to 24, has risen from 268,000 in 1947 
to 697,000 in 1968. (The unemployment rate 
for young women has increased while de- 
creasing for young menin this age range.”) 

Without any question the growing number 
of families on Aid to Families with Depend- 
ent Children is related to the increase in un- 
employed young women. For many girls living 
in very poor or disorganized families, the in- 
ability to find a job means turning to pros- 
titution or other crime—or having a child to 
get on welfare, Potential husbands do not 
earn enough to support an unemployed wife. 

The stability of the low income family de- 
pends as much on training women for em- 
ployment as it does on training men. Only 
through employment of both partners can 
such families move into the middle class. 

The task force expects welfare rolls will 
continue to rise unless society takes more 
seriously the needs of disadvantaged girls and 
young women, 


The Attorney General should initiate legal 
actions in cases of sex discrimination under 
section 706(e) and 707 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and intervention or filing of 
amicus curiae briefs in pending cases 
challenging the validity under the 5th 
and 14th amendments of laws involving 
disparity based on sex 


Although the Justice Department has par- 
ticipated in more than 40 cases of racial bias, 
it has not intervened in behalf of an indi- 
vidual discriminated against because of sex, 
except in one case on a procedural point, 

The Justice Department, likewise has not 
given aid in any case in which women are 
challenging the constitutionality of State 
laws discriminating on the basis of sex— 
with one exception White V. Crook,” in 
which race discrimination was also a factor. 

A former Attorney General, who. was a 
member. of the 1963 President's Commission 
on the Status of Women, not only signed 
the commission’s report. but sponsored the 
following recommendation: 

“Early and definitive court pronounce- 
ment, particularly by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, is urgently needed with regard to the 
validity under the 5th and 14th amendments 
of laws and official practices discriminating 
against women, to the end that the principle 
of equality becomes firmly established in 
constitutional doctrine. 
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“Accordingly, interested groups should give 
high priority to bringing under court review 
cases involving laws and practices which dis- 
criminate against women.** 

Women will be skeptical of the Adminis- 
tration’s commitment to equality as long as 
the Justice Department refuses to act. 


The Commissioner of Education should 
establish a women’s unit in his office to 
lead efforts to end discrimination in edu- 
cation because of sex 
Discrimination in education is so wide- 

spread that we believe a special unit in the 

Office of the Commissioner is needed to focus 

public and agency attention on the facts and 

effects of discrimination against women in 
education. 

The percentage of graduate degrees 
awarded women is lower than in 1930, when 
women received 40 percent of all masters 
degrees. They received 34 percent in 1966. 
Fifteen percent of doctors degrees in 1930 
went to women, but only 12 percent in 1966." 
University commissions on the status of 
women organized by women students are 
surveying the numbers of women students 
and faculty members and finding strong 
evidence to support their personal observa- 
tions. Other evidences of discrimination are 
stated under recommendation 3(c). 

Functions of the unit should include the 
following: 

To collect data now available on the status 
of women and girls as students and as faculty 
and administration in secondary schools and 
schools of higher education and to plan and 
coordinate a survey to fill the gaps; 

To give technical assistance to State and 
university commissions on the status of 
women and to other organizations actively 
concerned with status of women in educa- 
tion; 

To invite such organizations as the As- 
sociation of American University Professors, 
American Council on Education, Association 
of American Colleges, and the Association of 
Governing Boards of Colleges and Univer- 
sities to cooperate in identifying and secur- 
ing corrective action on discrimination 
against women as members of faculty and 
administration; 

To work with Federal, State, and local of- 
ficials, with professional organizations, and 
with the Parent-Teachers Association to im- 
prove the quality of counseling of girls and 
women; 

To become a clearinghouse of information 
on women in education and counseling needs 
of women; 

To speak for the needs of disadvantaged 
girls within the educational community; to 
lead efforts to break down the legal and at- 
titudinal barriers to all types of yocational 
training for girls; to encourage establish- 
ment of vocational training in household 
skills; 

To see to it that counseling institutes 
sponsored by the Office of Education include 
& substantial segment on the special coun- 
seling needs of women, needs growing out of 
societal attitudes and institutions that con- 
strict the aspiration of girls and keep from 
them knowledge of the great choice of roles 
open to them; 

To find means of assuring that the finan- 
cial needs of part-time students are given 
appropriate priority in allocation of money 
available for financial assistance. 

As a result of the testimony of numerous 
witnesses, which provided convincing evi- 
dence of discrimination against women as 
students and as faculty and which included 
many specific suggestions for. governmental 
leadership action, the Task Force concluded 
that the Office of Education should have a 
women’s unit, whose director would report 
to the Commissioner, to give leadership to 
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public and private efforts to eliminate dis- 
crimination in education. 


All agencies of the Federal Government that 
collect economic or social data about per- 
sons should collect, tabulate, and pub- 
lish results by ser as well as race 
Government studies, publications and 

press releases frequently obscure the degree 
of economic handicap women suffer and its 
consequences. Sometimes results of studies 
are published for males only or for males and 
females combined. Sometimes the data are 
structured so as to ignore gross differences 
by sex. 

For example, the Bureau of the Census 
published a summary of major highlights of 
the March 1969 Current Population Survey.” 
The following tables do not include data by 
sex: “Median Earnings in 1968 and 1967 by 
Occupation of Longest Job During Year— 
Civilian Males 14 Years Old and Over with 
Earnings” (page 5), “Persons Below the Pov- 
erty Level by Color: 1959-1968” (page 6), and 
“Percent Distribution by Years of School 
Completed for Persons 20 Years Old and 
Over" (page 9). A table on page 4, “Median 
Family Income of Negroes as a Percent of 
White Family Income” should have included 
median family income by race of families 
headed by women and families headed by 
men. 

While later detailed publications will in- 
clude data by sex and race, the summary 
will be the publication most useful to the 
general public. When its tables do not in- 
clude sex breakdowns, one has to dig into a 
number of detailed publications in order to 
get the most basic kinds of data relating 
to sex discrimination. 

Another example of ignoring the economic 
situation of women is “Welfare Reform 
Charts: 1969 Legislative Recommendations” 
published by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare™ Although almost 
two-thirds of the adult poor are women and 
although a much higher proportion of those 
adults on welfare are women, the publica- 
tion never mentions this fact or even uses 
the word “women.” 

One item in this publication reads “There 
are over one million families headed by 
fathers who are working full time and earn- 
ing less than the average AFDC-UF pay- 
ment for families without other income.” 
The number of such families with women 
heads should have been given as well. 

Although one of the key features of the 
proposed family assistance plan Is a great ex- 
pansion in day care centers to make it pos- 
sible for mothers to get training and em- 
ployment, there is no chart on day care and 
none relating to training and employment of 
women. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission, the agency charged with enforce- 
ment of legislation forbidding discrimination 
in employment, has published a three-vol- 
ume report * based on a survey of numbers of 
persons employed in the private sector by in- 
dustry, occupation, sex, and race. One can 
examine this whole report and never find a 
table or narrative statement that compares 
the employment situation for white men, 
Negro men, white women, Negro women. 
There are not even any tables comparing 
white women with white men or Negro wom- 
en with Negro men. 

The tables are all based on comparisons 
of minority men with white men, minority 
women with white women. The underlying 
assumption of this appears to be that sex 
differences in industry and occupational dis- 
tribution of white men and white women are 
insignificant or perhaps that these differences 
do not result from discrimination. It is sub- 
mitted that this assumption begs the ques- 
tion, because it is only from such facts that 
the discrimination if any can be spotted and 
then analyzed. 
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An analysis of the data by Princeton Uni- 
versity, under a grant from the Commission 
and the Department of Labor, used an ex- 
treordinarily sophisticated and confusing 
methodology, which obscured sex discrimina- 
tion in employment. Much emphasis is given 
this analysis in the report. 

The Princeton group constructed “an index 
to show the relative standing of each racial 
group based on how many were employed in 
low- or high-paying occupations”. Actually 
they constructed two indexes—one for males 
and one for females. The “standing” of Anglo 
males was arbitrarily given a value of 100 
and minority males were compared. In sepa- 
rate tables Anglo females were assigned an 
index of 100 and minority group females were 
compared with the Anglo females. This 
methodology avoids acknowledging that in 
all earnings information, whether overall, by 
occupation, or by education, white women 
rank below Negro men and way below white 
men. For the report to be a proper founda- 
tion upon which, to base an opinion the 
standing of Anglo females to Anglo males 
and minority males and of minority females 
to Anglo males and minority males should be 
set forth. 

All statistics on employment published by 
any Federal agency should show breakdowns 
by race and sex for every factor analyzed. 
Study designs should be based on the prin- 
ciple that sex discrimination is illegal and 
immoral. 


The Secretary of Labor and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, should 
give training for household employment a 
high priority in manpower training 


Through the leadership of the Women’s 
Bureau, a National Committee on Household 
Employment was established in 1965. Seven 
experimental and demonstration training 
programs have been funded in Alexandria, 
Virginia; Boston, Massachusetts; Chicago, 
Illinois; Manhattan, Kansas; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
New York, New York. 

The following results are reported: im- 
provement in the attitude and performance 
of workers and the regularity of their em- 
ployment, increased wage potential, and bet- 
ter employee and employer attitudes and 
satisfaction. Employer training has been in- 
cluded in some programs and it is recom- 
mended for inclusion in all programs. 

The Task Force recommends making such 
programs widely available under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act and 
the Vocational Education Act. 

Funds shoud be earmarked by the Secre- 
tary of Labor from the national account (un- 
allocated reserve) of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training Act budget. 

The Committee establishing guidelines 
under the Cooperative Area Manpower Plan- 
ning System. (CAMPS) should be. directed 
to give a high priority to such training. 

State employment service offices should be 
required to give more attention to place- 
ment of household workers and determining 
manpower needs for household employment. 

The Commissioner of Education should en- 
courage the States to provide for training in 
household employment and home-related 
arts in their secondary and post-secondary 
training programs, 

We recommend that consideration be given 
by curriculum planners in the Departments 
of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare 
to including training in driving and home 
maintenance and upkeep, outside and inside. 
Elderly couples and individuals are an in- 
creasing market for household services, and 
need services of this kind, as do families with 
working mothers. Training in such skills 
would enable the employee to earn higher 
wages. 
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EQUALIZATION OF POLICY-MAKING RESPONSI- 
BILITY IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


The President should appoint more women 
to positions of top responsibility in all 
branches of the Federal Government, to 
achieve a more equitable ratio of men and 
women—Cabinet and agency heads should 
be directed to issue firm instructions that 
qualified women receive equal considera- 
tion in hiring and promotions. 


Wise utilization of the Nation's human re- 
sources dictates that the responsibilities of 
leadership in America be distributed more 
equitably between our men and women 
citizens. 

The United States has not capitalized fully 
on the skills, abilities, and special insights 
of women, particularly at the leadership level. 
When half the population ts rendered virtu- 
ally non-contributory in fashioning policy, 
the loss of balance and perspective is self- 
evident, tragic, and wasteful. 

Shutting out any group stifles its urge to 
contribute, depresses its concept of self worth, 
and ultimately discourages the striving for 
excellence. 

Where so large a proportion of citizens is 
involved, the damage to national pride and 
achievement can be far reaching and can 
call into question the Administration's basic 
fairness. 

The present pace of appointments of women 
to high Federal positions should be acceler- 
ated, to reflect their numerical strength more 
realistically, and as an incentive and symbol 
of the Administration’s commitment. 

To do so, the President and his Cabinet 
should place stronger emphasis on appoint- 
ments based on merit rather than sex, and 
whenever possible urge the private sector to 
follow suit. 

In making appointments the “showcase” 
approach or tokenism should be avoided. 
Women should not be confined to the so- 
called distaff area but brought into the 


dynamics of policy development. 


The existing bank of qualified women 
economists, lawyers, politicians, jurists, edu- 
cators, scientists, physicians, writers, and ad- 
ministrators has the intellectual capacity to 
meet the most exacting demands, 

Under present social and economic atti- 
tudies, relatively few of these professionals 
have been accorded the same public recogni- 
tion as similarly qualified men, but they can 
and should be located. 

The direction of a program staffed by vol- 
unteers often develops administrative and 
managerial skills of a high order. 

For this reason standards and assumptions 
regarding the qualifications of women for 
high office should be reassessed with a view 
to capitalizing on these assets. 

When the other recommendations in this 
report are implemented hopefully they will 
serve to reduce roadblocks now hampering 
women at lower levels, thus speeding an up- 
ward flow of talent and offering more choice 
to government talent scouts when women 
are sought for leadership rolės. 


MINORITY VIEWS OF DOROTHY HAENER ON 
EXTENSION OF FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Lam strongly of the opinion that this Task 
Force should have adopted the following 
recommendation: 

The Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
amended to extend its coverage, without ex- 
ceptions. to every job within the reach of 
Federal authority. In particular, household 
workers and all other low-paid workers in the 
United States should be paid not less than 
the Federal minimum wage. 

As recently as February 1968, an estimated 
10 million workers in this country earned less 
than $1.60 an hour. Most of these workers 
were in agriculture, retail trade, and the 
services—particularly domestic service. Of 
the estimated 2.2 million employees in do- 
mestic service—the overwhelming majority 
of whom are women—86 percent, or more 
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than 4 out of every 5 workers earned less 
than $1.00 an hour. 

In considering the plight of these low-paid 
workers, it should be kept in mind that eyen 
in the case of persons covered by the Federal 
minimum wage of $1.60 an hour, an indi- 
vidual working full time, on the basis of a 
40-hour week, earns only $3,328 a year. 

These figures are well below the present 
poverty income level of $3,600 per year for a 
family of four as defined by the Department 
of Agriculture for “emergency or temporary 
use when funds are low.” It would appear 
reasonable that the employer through ade- 
quate wages rather than the taxpayer should 
be expected to support the estimated 10,000,- 
000 working poor who make less than $1.60 
an hour. Even $1.60 an hour ($3,328 per year) 
is far below the $5,550 guaranteed income 
recommended for a family of four by Presi- 
dent Nixon's recent White House Conference 
on Food, Nutrition, and Health. 

The efforts of the Women's Bureau to give 
proper status and dignity to household em- 
ployees through training and better work- 
ing conditions would be aided greatly by 
coverage of employees under the Federal Pair 
Labor Standards Act. The lack of coverage 
under this and other labor standards legis- 
lation is one of the factors denying house- 
hold employment appropriate dignity and 
status, as well as better pay and working 
conditions, 

The Task Force cannot justify failure to 
take action on “lack of time or jurisdiction.” 
The Task Force discussed on several occa- 
sions the question of Federal minimum 
wage. At least two recommendations were 
presented to the Task Force dealing with 
this question. A number of speakers in their 
presentations discussed minimum wage, and 
one speaker was specifically invited to speak 
to the Task Force on this subject. 

The recommendations of the Task Force 
dealing with poverty make it self evident that 
the Task Force could not have made those 
recommendations without considering the 
problem of minimum wage. On a task force 
dealing with women’s rights and responsibil- 
ities, it would seem one of the basic respon- 
sibilities is to speak for those who don't have 
& voice to speak for themselves. 

I am of the firm opinion that the knowl- 
edge brought by the speakers, the discussions 
the Task Force had, and the knowledge gen- 
erally available was fully sufficient for the 
task force to have taken a position. 

In an effort to be reasonable in my pro- 
posed recommendation I did not include an 
increase in the minimum wage of $2.00 an 
hour, 

Had I any anticipation at all that the 
Task Force would not adopt the recommen- 
dation, I would have included an increase 
in the minimum. 

COMMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN REGARDING 
MINORITY STATEMENT 


At many points in its deliberations, the 
Task. Force did consider the massive prob- 
lems of the “working poor". Several of the 
recommendations made in the report specifi- 
cally attack certain of these problems, Ex- 
tension of the Federal minimum wage to 
all workers is a complex matter of such per- 
vasive effects throughout the national econ- 
omy that the Task Force did not feel it was 
ready to make a specific recommendation 
without further intensive study. 

APPENDIX A 


Problems commended for early consideration 
to Director, Office of Women’s Rights and 
Responsibilities 
1. Extension of Federal Fair Labor Stand- 

ards Act, particularly to household em- 

ployees. 

2. Methods of changing attitudes. 

3. Abortion. 

4. Social security benefits for women di- 
vorced after fewer than 20 years of marriage, 
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for dependents of single persons, and for 
aged widows and widowers. 

5. Civil service classification standards for 
“women’s” occupations in the Federal service. 

6. Deterrents to training of women em- 
ployees of the Federal government. 

7. Inequities in the unemployment insur- 
ance system. 

8. Reemployment after childbirth and in- 
surance against medical expenses and lack 
of income. 
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[From the Washington Daily News, June 10, 

1970] 
More TASK THAN FORCE: NIXON AND WOMEN'S 
RIGHTS 
(By Anne Crutcher) 

After months of unofficial needling and 
Official hesitation, the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Task Force on Women’s Rights and 
Responsibilities is out. So are the Labor De- 
partment’s guidelines for keeping sex dis- 
crimination out of government contract 
work. 

What does it all add up to? Not much, 
really, in the absence of strong backing from 
the White House. 

The Task Force, made up of 11 women 
and two men (assorted college presidents, 
government officials, and business people, a 
lawyer, a judge, a journalist, and one rep- 
resentative each of organized labor and 
youth) agrees that American women don’t 
have equal rights and that they ought to. 

To help give women equality, the Task 
Force wants the President to set up an Office 
of Women’s Rights, to call a conference, and 
to press for new laws and surveys designed 
to locate discriminatory practices and put a 
stop to them. The Task Force Report also 
calls on the President to appoint more women 
to high government jobs. It asks a bigger 
Federal investment in day care centers and 
training of household help. 

The Labor Department’s guidelines. spell 
out a few of the discriminatory practices to 
be banned in any firm with government con- 
tracts—His and Her want ads, separate se- 
niority lists, different retirement rules, un- 
equal wages and hours. The guidelines also 
specify that women must not be denied jobs 
because of their martial status or the ages 
of their children. 

On these tender subjects, the President 
doesn’t say yes and he doesn’t say no. White 
House spokesmen sald yesterday that he’s 
been on record for years.in favor of women’s 
rights. Presumably, only a politician’s de- 
sire to have it both ways keeps him from 
saying he hasn’t changed his mind. 

Meanwhile, everybody knows that without 
& specific word from the seat of power, Task 
Force pieties about Democratic Commitments 
and Great Untapped Human Resources mean 
very little. 

Even with a strong Presidential indorse- 
ment, it is hard to see how anti-discrimina- 
tion measures can do much more than drive 
discrimination underground. Employers may 
stop being so frank about how they don’t hire 
women for the executive suite or the weight- 
lifting department, but there still may not 
be many openings. 

[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1970] 
PRESIDENT Is CRITICIZED BY WOMEN 

A small group of militant women yester- 
day accused President Nixon of “abdication 
of responsibility as the leader of our coun- 
try” for his failure to meet with delegates to 
the 50th anniversary conference of the Labor 
Department’s Women’s Bureau. 

The conference had invited Mr. Nixon to 
address its 800 delegates at thelr banquet 
Friday. The President, who is in Florida, 
sent a telegram of regrets and best wishes 
to the Bureau’s director, Elizabeth Duncan 
Koontz. 
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Instead the conferees were invited by 
Mrs. Nixon to an 11 a.m. reception on the 
White House lawn. This infuriated some 
members of the National Organization for 
Women (NOW). They made their feelings 
known to the press but not to the First Lady, 
who posed for pictures with delegates and 
signed autographs during the hour-long 
reception, 

“The President saw the Boy Scouts yester- 
day, but all we got was a tea party,” com- 
mented NOW Chairman Wilma Scott Heide 
of Pennsylvania. 


[From the Washington Evening Star, June 
15, 1970] 
Tea INSTEAD OF TALK 
(By Toni House) 

To many of the 800 women who came here 
last week to get action on equal rights, end- 
ing up with tea and sympathy at the White 
House was a big disappointment. 

The women, delegates to the Women’s Bu- 
reau 50th anniversary conference, were an- 
noyed they were offered light refreshments 
on the mansion South Lawn and a chat with 
First Lady Pat Nixon, when what they wanted 
was a nitty-gritty talk with the President. 

Some, of course, were delighted to be sere- 
naded by the Marine Band, sip punch, and 
shake hands with Mrs. Nixon. 

But others expressed their displeasure to 
members of the press and each other, saying 
they were “insulted,” “disappointed,” “frus- 
trated.” 

INSULTED 

Lucy Komisar, vice president of the Na- 
tional Organization for Women (NOW), said 
she was “insulted and outraged,” that the 
President, who was in Florida, had declined 
to address the group when he had “met with 
the Boy Scouts yesterday (Friday) and 
they're not even voters.” 

“This is a major American problem and it 
is frightening to us that he thinks so little 
of use,” she continued. 

Glorida Muzeurza of Washington, said she 
thought the President should have seen 
them, especially since they paid their own 
expenses for the conference. 

Mrs. Edna Richards, president of the North 
Carolina Association of Class Room Teachers, 
said she was “disappointed” the President 
Was not present and would “only forgive” 
him if “he is working on Vietnam or pov- 
erty.” 

Wilma Scott Heide, national NOW board 
chairman, circulated a petition, signed by a 
large number of delegates, calling on Mrs. 
Nixon to become women’s “representative in 
the White House.” 

About 200 conference delegates even stayed 
away from the White House reception in pro- 
test, and others did not go through the re- 
ceiving line. 

Some who did shake hands with Mrs. Nixon 
voiced their unhappiness over the Presi- 
dent’s absence. “He's a very busy man,” said 
the First Lady. He works 18 hours a day. 
Both of us have always supported equal 
rights.” 

And, although she did not mention it in her 
opening remarks, Mrs. Nixon instructed 
Women's Bureau Director Elizabeth Koontz 
to inform the conference both she and the 
President are in favor of the Equal Rights 
Amendment, support of which has been in 
the Republican platform since 1940, she said. 

Support of the Equal Rights Amendment 
was the hottest topic on the floor once the 
delegates returned to the Washington Hilton 
to conclude their conference. 

A minority statement, signed largely by 
AFL-CIO unions and a few students, was 
offered, objecting to “the obvious effort to 
use this conference to win support” for the 
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amendment “without providing adequate op- 
portunity” for discussion. 

The statement objected to the amendment 
because it would knock out so-called “pro- 
tective” labor legislation (limits on women’s 
working hours, weight lifting and such). 

Despite the dissent, a motion by Margurite 
Rawalt to endorse passage of the amend- 
ment was passed overwhelmingly. 

Other final conference action called for 
the repeal of “all laws restricting the right 
to abortion”; the establishment of a national 
system of child day care centers; the im- 
mediate implementation of the President's 
Task Force on Women’s Rights and Responsi- 
bilities recommendations; and the elevation 
of the Women’s Bureau director to assistant 
secretary of labor for women’s resources. 

The conference also called for the admin- 
istration to establish the elimination of 
racism and sexism as top priorities and en- 
dorsed the National Welfare Rights Orga- 
nization’s $5,500 minimum income campaign. 


[From the Washington Post, June 21, 1970] 
WOMEN CHARGE PROMOTION Bras 


Women attending a conference of Federally 
Employed Women here yesterday contended 
that the government continually discrimi- 
nates against them in promotions. 

They charged also that the Civil Service 
Administration is not doing all it can to 
secure better opportunities for them. 

Federally Employed Women, a 2-year-old 
organization of women working for the gov- 
ernment, asserts that only 1 per cent of all 
women in government employment hold a 
Civil Service grade of 13 or higher and that 
80 per cent are in grades 1 to 6. 

In comments directed at James E, Johnson, 
vice chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, several women claimed that federal 
Supervisors preselect people for promotion 
and sometimes bypass merit system proce- 
dures. 

Johnson, who was inyited to the confer- 
ence as a panelist, said he did not believe 
proper procedures were being by-passed and 
asked that any such cases be reported to his 
office. 

Johnson did not explicitly deny there was 
discrimination against women in the gov- 
ernment. But he countered the charges by 
saying that, as a Negro, he had undoubtedly 
suffered discrimination and was sympathetic 
to their problems. 

The conference also heard that a gap in 
the comparative earnings of men and women 
is widening. A 1968 Department of Labor 
study was cited to show that in 1955 women 
earned 64 per cent of the salaries earned by 
men and that in 1968 they earned only 58 
per cent. 

The keynote speaker at the two-day con- 
ference, Sen. Marlow W. Cook (R-Ky.) told 
the women that he doubted that a bill 
calling for an equal rights for women amend- 
ment to the Constitution would be passed by 
this Congress. 

Similar bills had been in Congress since 
1923, he said. 

The organization has grown from the 16 
members who began it here in 1968 to more 
than 1,000, according to Daisey Fields, na- 
tional president. 

Dr. Bernice Sandler, a psychologist at the 
Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, said she believes the women’s movement 
was growing because women have learned 
from the struggles of the Negro. 

“Like the Negro stereotypes,” she said, 
“women are supposed to be childlike, lack 
ambition, be happy in our places—either on 
the plantation or at home. 

“We are called ‘girls’ even at 60 years of 
age, the way Negro men were referred to as 
“boys’.” 
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[From the Washington Post, July 27, 1970] 
WOMEN CHARGE FEDERAL RUNAROUND 
(By Elizabeth Shelton) 

Secretary of Labor James D. Hodgson 
turned down a request Saturday that meas- 
ures to combat job discrimination among 
minorities immediately be applied to women. 

Hodgson told a delegation.of 10 women rep- 
resenting organizations as diverse as the Na- 
tional Association of Women Lawyers, Zero 
Population Growth and the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement that he will have to take “a 
much closer look” before he makes a com- 
mitment. 

He questioned whether the same standards 
can be applied to women workers as to 
minority groups. 

Hodgson barred the press from the con- 
frontation but sent them a statement later 
that he is In “full accord” with the women's 
rights organizations’ job objectives. “It is 
just the method of achieving them,” accord- 
ing to Pat Gannon, deputy information offi- 
cer who briefed the press. 

However, members of the group who took 
notes during the meeting quoted Hodgson’s 
remarks as follows: 

“We have no intention of applying literal- 
ly exactly the same approach to women in 
Order 4, which was designed for racial minor- 
ities.” 

The Labor Department directive, known as 
Order 4, published in the Federal Register in 
February, requires federal contractors and 
subcontractors to take affirmative action to 
recruit and train minority members for jobs. 
It requires them to notify the government of 
their goals and to set timetables for compli- 
ance. 

Women's organizations have been insisting 
that the word “sex” be included in the order’s 
listing of “race, religion, color and national 
origin” as conditions for affirmative action 
programs, 

Hodgson, according to his spokesman, 
agrees that “in some instances they (women 
workers) are a minority.” 

Gannon said Hodgson will have a position 
paper ready for the women’s organizations 
next week. 

The women emerged from the conference 
charging a “runaround.” They suggested that 
the secretary instead prepare a position paper 
for the guidance of federal contractors, firm- 
ly barring discrimination. 

“We feel the guidelines (which Order 4 
seeks to implement) are weaker than either 
the Equal Pay Act or Title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964,” Dorothy Haener, rep- 
resentative of the United Automobile Work- 
ers Union, also said. 

Miss Haener said after the meeting, “We 
made it clear that a position paper issued 
to us is useless. The position paper should 
be made to all government contractors. We 
want the affirmative action program to in- 
clude ‘sex.’ 

“We feel the secretary's refusal is a repeal 
of Executive Order 11735,” she added. That 
executive order prohibits companies per- 
forming contracts at taxpayers’ expense from 
discriminating in hiring and employment 
policies against women as well as members 
of ethnic minority groups. 

Dr. Ann Scott, federal compliance co-ordi- 
nator for the National Organization for 
Women, called Hodgson's approach “naive, 
uninformed and frankly stupid.” 

“This unwillingness to listen to women is 
part and parcel of this administration's at- 
titude toward women,” she said. 

The spokeswomen for the group said that 
it is impossible to disassociate race from sex 
in discriminatory hiring practices. There is 
a higher rate of unemployment among white 
women than among black men, according to 
the recent report of the Presidential Task 
Force on Women’s Rights and Responsibili- 
ties. The group lowest on the ladder where 
jobs, wages and unemployment are con- 
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cerned is comprised:of black young men and 
girls. 

Most of the women who are discriminated 
against are members of other minorities, so 
they are “doubly discriminated against,” 
Miss Haener said. 

Miss Haener told Women's Bureau Direc- 
tor Elizabeth Duncan Koontz, who hap- 
pened into the Labor Department lobby as 
the group was departing: “We told him we 
were interested in working within the sys- 
tem but that reactions like his were making 
it increasingly difficult.” 


TO BRING THE FEDERAL GOVERN- 
MENT HOME TO THE PEOPLE— 
HEALTH DELIVERY AND COSTS 


Mr. HARRIS. I have been conducting 
a series of public hearings in Oklahoma 
to bring the Federal Government home 
to the people. I have particularly concen- 
trated upon those issues which hit the 
average taxpayer, the working man and 
woman of my State, hardest. 

On July 8, 1970, I held a very impor- 
tant public hearing in Tulsa, Okla., on 
the subject of delivery of health serv- 
ices and rising medical costs. 

These hearings were exceptionally well 
attended, and the testimony which I 
heard was well prepared and useful. 

It is obvious, Mr. President, that we 
must improve considerably the health 
delivery system of America, and that we 
must inaugurate a new system for assist- 
ing our people with medical costs. 

Lately, the President has indicated 
that he will recommend next year the en- 
actment of a national health insurance 
program for people of low income. I sup- 
port this concept but, once again, if we 
do only that, we will leave out the man in 
the middle, the person who is too well off 
to be eligible for special programs, such 
as health programs, but not well enough 
off to be able to fully assume all of the 
burden of health care expenses by him- 
self. 

It is obvious, too, from the hearings 
which I held in Oklahoma that the en- 
actment of a national health insurance 
program, alone, which I support, will not 
be sufficient to meet the mounting health 
crisis in this country, unless we also 
greatly increase the medical and para- 
medical personnel available and expand 
health facilities. 

I intend to have the full transcript of 
this hearing printed in the Recorp and 
see that it is delivered to the chairmen 
of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
House Appropriations Committee and 
each member of the Senate Finance 
Committee, as well as to bring it to the 
attention of others who will be making 
important decisions in regard to this 
vital subject. 

Today, Mr. President; I ask that the 
first portion of the testimony received at 
the Tulsa hearing, which has now been 
transcribed, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PUBLIC HEARING ON HEALTH DELIVERY AND 
Costs, TULSA, OKLA., JULY 21, 1970 
OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR FRED R. HARRIS 


Let me say that I am impressed very much 
by the overflow crowd here this morning. I 
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appreciate that a great deal because it shows 
your immense interest in the subject of these 
hearings. 

This hearing is a continuation of my ef- 
forts to bring the federal government home 
to the people. I have received letters from 
hundreds of Oklahomans telling me of the 
financial problems caused them by the costs 
of medical care. 

Those without health insurance or with- 
out enough, and who are unable for one rea- 
son or another to qualify for Medicare or 
Medicaid, often. suffer near financial ruin. 
Those with health insurance policies some- 
times learn, to their sorrow, that their coy- 
erage falls short of increased medical costs. 

I am particularly interested in the average 
working man and woman and the difficulty 
they are having making ends meet In regard 
to medical costs. 

Many wage earners are having a tough 
time right now because of high prices and 
a shorter work week, and rising hospital and 
medical costs hit them especially hard. 

Also, they and other people of average in- 
come always have hanging over them the 
possibility that a major illness can com- 
pletely wipe them out financially. 

These are particular problems which you 
all know about very well. Many of you are 
directly involved in the medical profession, 
in hospitals, or in other aspects of the medi- 
cal problems that we're going to be talking 
about today. 

The Senate Finance Committee, on which 
I serve, has jurisdiction over government 
programs of financing health care and we 
will be considering legislation in this field 
very soon this session. 

This record will be transcribed, and I will 
personally get it to the Chairmen of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, the 
House Appropriations Committee, the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee, and each member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, as well 
as present it on the floor of the Senate so 
that what you say here and what other 
Oklahomans say here will be taken to those 
who can make the decisions. 

It is imperative that more and more peo- 
ple feel that somebody is listening—that the 
federal government, that the Congress, that 
those who make decisions at the federal level 
are interested in what you have to say. This 
is the purpose of this hearing. 

Fred Gipson, here, is my Legislative Assist- 
ant working particularly in this field and 
with the Senate Finance Committee. 

Again, I will say how grateful I am that 
so many of you are here to speak about our 
joint desire to provide solutions to these 
problems. This is a positive kind of hearing. 
What we are interested in is finding solu- 
tions, what we can do together to solve the 
problems that Oklahomans and others are 
experiencing in regard to health costs. 

I appreciate those who helped set up these 
hearings. Let me thank in particular the Ex- 
ecutive Director of the Tulsa Area Health and 
Hospital Planning Council, and I would like 
to ask him, Mr. Schlezinger, to get our hear- 
ings started with whatever statement he 
cares to make. 


TESTIMONY OF IRA H. SCHLEZINGER, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE TULSA AREA HEALTH AND 
HOSPITAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


Thank you Senator. Before I make any 
formal comments, I would like to express a 
sincere and real gratitude on the part of Ok- 
lahomans for the opportunity to express some 
of our concerns and commitments to the 
provision of health care on a statewide, na- 
tional, and regional basis, I think, as the size 
of the crowd indicates, there is an obvious 
commitment to a better—though we obvi- 
ously have a good degree of health care being 
provided now—but to a better and more ef- 
fective delivery. I have an idea that the testi- 
mony given today will assist you as Senator to 
develop the type of legislation that we will be 
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needing down the road to reach this type of 
system. 

Without question, the 1970’s will continue 
to see what is often alluded to as a “crisis” 
in the provision of medical care. The ade- 
quacy, availability, acceptability, and ex- 
pense of health services are now considered 
by both providers and consumers of care to 
be of highest national priority. If one is to 
believe but one-tenth of what is published 
both nationally and locally, one must assume 
that by 1975 there will be a clearly defined 
national policy on the provision of health 
care. Such a policy may well result in a pro- 
gram comparable to that of Medicare and 
Medicaid, but all-encompassing in scope and 
flying under the banner of National Health 
Insurance. A number of approaches and pro- 
grams have already been proposed and, in 
some instances, have been implemented on 
a limited-scale demonstration basis. Some 
of these approaches, in my opinion, do no 
more, than support the status quo, while 
others advocate an almost totally socialized 
system of medical care. 

It is not the intent of my testimony to 
make judgments as to the validity of the 
various approaches, or to propose alterna- 
tive schemes. It is the intent, however, to 
make some general comments and raise some 
questions that should be resolved before any 
Congressional action on national health pol- 
icy is taken, 

It is recommended that any statement of 
national policy on cost and availability of 
health care meet the following objectives: 

1. National health policy should first and 
foremost place emphasis on detection and 
prevention. No individual should be placed in 
a situation where they hesitate to seek medi- 
cal care because of fiscal or philosophical 


restraints. Any policy that has the effect of 
forcing individuals to seek medical care at 
only critical or acute stages in order to assure 
proper entry into the system and payment 


for services, is not in the best interest of 
either the consumer or the provider. 

2, National health policy should be re- 
sponsive to changes in public preference re- 
garding the method of delivery of care. Pro- 
viders of health care can no longer stand in 
isolation is making the determination of 
where national and local resources should be 
directed as it affects personal health services. 
Emphasis on ambulatory care, home care, 
medical education, rehabilitation and other 
related programs as determined by the pub- 
lic must be considered and hopefully incor- 
porated into any developed policy state- 
ments. 

3. National health policy should be as com- 
prehensive as is fiscally and administratively 
feasible without placing impossible demands 
on existing resources. Policy should not en- 
courage limits and exclusions in coverage 
that will make the cost of health care an ex- 
cessive financial burden on any individual 
or family. This does not imply that there 
should not be charges for medical care, but 
simply that no family should be forced to 
spend more than a pre-determined per- 
centage of its Income in order to obtain qual- 
ity health services on a regular basis. 

4. National health policy when formulated 
should encourage efficiency, economy, coor- 
dination, and cooperation in the actual de- 
livery of services between the public and 
private sectors. The financing system should 
include incentives to maximize efficient and 
effective use of hard-pressed health resources. 
Incentives should be developed that empha- 
size and motivate locally initiated services of 
& regional nature where appropriate rather 
than duplication of facilities, services and 
manpower. The financing method should 
also encourage cost consciousness in the 
planning and programming of services by 
physicians, patients, and provider personnel 
on a local, state and national basis. 
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5. National health policy when developed 
must be easily administered. A policy that 
requires complex administrative procedures 
or encourages arbitrary decision-making at 
either the National or regional level will not 
accommodate or satisfy either the consumers 
or the providers of care, and thus becomes a 
luxury we can ill afford. 

A number of questions in addition to the 
concerns and objectives already outlined 
must be resolved before a policy of National 
scope can be effectuated. 

For example, if government is to become 
the major purchaser of care what are the 
ramifications for privately owned, privately 
operated hospitals and long-term care facili- 
ties? What will the role of the voluntary 
health agency be? 

How will public accountability be assured 
under an expanded national policy, and to 
what extent will governmental ownership, 
actual or implied become either necessary 
or inevitable? 

How will balance be obtained between the 
increased demand for medical services under 
an expanded national health policy and the 
availability of services in terms of man- 
power and facilities? 

Will there of necessity be restraints placed 
on demand and if so, how will these be de- 
termined? If constraints become necessary, 
will they favor acute care over long-term 
care, catastrophic medical needs over pre- 
ventive medical care, self care vs. rehabili- 
tative care, and how will the priorities be 
established? 

How effective will co-insurance, co-pay- 
ments, or deductibles be in terms of continu- 
ing demand? 

What will the role of the private sector 
be in terms of administration in the increas- 
ingly governmentally subsidized health care 
economy? What can and will be the appro- 
priate role of the private agency in a pub- 
licly mandated program? 

Can there, should there, and will there 
be an effective marriage between the pri- 
vate and public sectors in terms of economic 
support of the health care system? 

These are just some of the questions that 
must be considered and eventually answered 
before national policy can be formulated. 
Because of the complex nature of the issue, 
with particular emphasis on the fiscal, social, 
and economic implications, the question 
must be given careful and continuous 
thought and study before a policy is for- 
mulated. Most people will agree that the 
ultimate national health policy will estab- 
lish both public and private patterns of care 
that will affect the delivery system for at 
least the next decade. 

Once again, on behalf of planning agencies 
in general, and the Tulsa Area Health and 
Hospital Planning Council in particular, may 
I express our appreciation for this oppor- 
tunity, to-make our concerns known. 

Senator, we have on a number of oc- 
casions through interested consumers and 
providers of health care noticed the tre- 
mendous gaps in the delivery almost from 
a fiscal standpoint. A lot of people in Okla- 
homs and other areas of the nation are 
just not receiving medical care because of 
a personal hesitancy to seek out medical 
care based on an inability to pay. There 
have to be some changes based on the eco- 
nomic aspects of health care delivery. I'm 
hoping and I am optimistic that as a re- 
sult of these hearings today we will see 
some of these changes. 

Senator Harris. What is your present sit- 
uation in regard to hospital space in Tulsa 
now and what would you project in regard to 
the future? 

Mr. ScHLEzINGER. Hospital space, I think, 
is manifested in a number of different ways. 
If you are talking about acute-care beds, 
we're probably in fairly decent shape for 
now and the immediate future. If you're 
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talking about specialized types of services; 
there is a tremendous need in the Tulsa 
area for a diversity of services. We have 
one institution now which is in the process 
of developing rehabilitation and extended 
care facilities. We have another institution 
that’s talking about the development of self- 
care units. These are the types of services 
that the Tulsa community, the Tulsa region, 
definitely needs in order to develop a con- 
tinuum of care which is the type of care 
which is in fact needed for a region of one- 
half million people. 

Senator Harris. I appreciate very much 
your counsel. 

Next, I would like to call on Dr. Tony 
Puckett, who is Chairman of the Health 
Council of the Central Oklahoma Economic 
Development District. Dr. Puckett, I under- 
stand that you have a number of people 
with you, and we'd appreciate your intro- 
ducing them and being sure that we know 
that they're here, and, then, we'd like to 
have your statement. 


TESTIMONY OF TONY PUCKETT, M.D. OF SHAW- 
NEE, OKLA. 

Senator Harris, I thought we wouid in- 
troduce these people just before their pres- 
entation if this is satisfactory. 

I am presently serving as Chairman of the 
COEDD Health Commission and I am a prac- 
ticing physician in Shawnee; I practice ob- 
stetrics and gynecology. I think it might be 
beneficial if we told you a little bit about 
the Health Commission of the Central Okla- 
homa Economic Development District 
(COEDD). 

The Health Commission of the Central 
Oklahoma Economic Development District, 
or C.O.E.D.D., was organized in 1966 under 
the Inter-local Cooperation Act that was des- 
ignated and funded by the Economic De- 
velopment Administration of the Department 
of Commerce. By the criteria established by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, the C.0.E.D.D. 
area has continuously qualified as an eco- 
nomically depressed area due to the high un- 
employment, low per capita income, and/or 
out-migration of population. C.O.E.D.D. is 
predominantly a rural area located between 
two metropolitan cities, Tulsa and Oklahoma 
City. It contains 40 towns in eight counties 
which have a population of approximately 
215,000 people. C.O.E.D.D. was initially 
funded in 1968 by the Department of H.E.W., 
as an area-wide comprehensive health plan- 
ning agency. During these past two years, 
considerable time has been spent in organiz- 
ing the proper mix of providers and con- 
sumers of health services, representing both 
the private and public segments of health 
care. This organizational process involves the 
active participation of 200 residents in the 
C.O.E.D.D. area who have participated in 13 
grass-roots health planning task forces, or 
local health planning task forces. 

From the task forces, elections were carried 
out which brought about the organization of 
a 38-member Health Commission. We feel 
that the partnerships have helped the pro- 
gram carried on through C.O.E.D.D. as a dy- 
namic process. Through our cooperative ef- 
fort, we have succeeded in documenting our 
health needs and we have succeeded in docu- 
menting our needs in terms of health facili- 
ties, service and manpower. We recognize 
that our area has health problems that are 
similar to other rural areas, that the health 
needs, at times, going unmet and that our 
other resources, both human and financial, 
are limited and difficult to expand. We are 
aware, as is your committee, that simply 
more money into the current program is not 
the solution. 

We have documented many areas of over- 
lapping services between both the private 
and governmental segments of medical care 
in our area and have come to realize that 
unless a comprehensive and unduplicated 
system of health care is developed, that the 
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cost will continue to be greater than neces- 
sary to provide service and meet the health 
needs in our area. The C.O.E.DD. Health 
Commission was happy to accept the invita- 
tion to present testimony before this com- 
mittee for consideration, in hopes that as the 
Senate and Congress labor over the legisla- 
tion that directs the delivery and firancing 
of health care for many Americans, the needs 
of the particular residents of C.O.E.D.D. 
will be met. 

We will present testimony to the two points 
to which we were requested to address our- 
selves; one, the subject of National Health 
Insurance and, two, a delivery system which 
would be adequate and compatible to meet 
the needs of people living in rural areas, 
which is essentially the C.O.E.D.D. area. The 
Commission feels that National Health In- 
surance is an inevitable development. 

We hope National Health Insurance will 
bring about some reasonable order and ade- 
quate health care for all disadvantaged 
Americans. 

A summary of a survey taken in our area 
regarding National Health Insurance is at- 
tached to our submitted printed document 
for your perusal. The sentiment of the area 
is socio-economically classed within the 
C.O.E.D.D. area by the Health Commission. 
We would hope the development of a program 
of National Health Insurance that would 
eliminate the multiple areas of reduplication 
of many federal programs for providing care 
for those disadvantaged Americans, includ- 
ing the Indian, the Veteran, and Medicare 
recipients. 

It is our impression from our work in the 
C.O.E.D.D. area, as well as representation in 
the National Health Forum in February and 
in multiple other health commissions from 
other rural areas, that a delivery system must 
be one designed in the area and from the 
area to meet the needs of the people and not 
be a system taken from larger metropolitan, 
high population density areas which, at the 
present, do not seem to be adaptable in 
overall form to our area. In other words, 
the delivery system should be flexible and de- 
signed by the areas which will use the system. 

We have been interested and worked with 
and for the Indian segment of our popula- 
tion for sometime and have asked Mr. Arthur 
Rolette, a member of the Absentee Shawnee 
Indian Tribe, who serves on our Health Com- 
mission, tomake some brief statements about 
the Indian Health Care problem. He is im- 
mediate Past-Chief of the Absentee Shawnee 
Tribe and is a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil for the Shawnee Unit of the Indian Health 
Service. He is on the Board of OIO and CAP. 
Mr. Rolette owns and operates a Grade A 
Dairy and has been a most active member 
on our Commission. Mr. Rollette. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR E. ROLETTE, ABSENTEE 
SHAWNEE INDIAN 


There are many things the Indians of this 
area are in need of. But, the most important 
to me is a hospital to serve the Indians. It has 
been pointed out more than once, to the Pub- 
lic Health Service Department of Indian 
Health Service; that Indian hospitals in the 
state are all, more or less, 100 miles away for 
the Indians living in Central Oklahoma. 
This distance becomes an important factor to 
us, the Indians, when we are seeking health 
improvement or care by hospitalization. 

Indians feel a hospital is a great need in 
Central Oklahoma and make this hospital 
their one request. This request should be 
supported by the representatives of the 
people in Congress. 

Public Hospitals are available to Indians, 
but money problems present some difficulty 
and most Indians rely on the Indian hos- 
pital for inpatient care. 

As Dr. Puckett says, I am a member of the 
Health Commission and along about the last 
quarter we get short in money at Public 
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Health. We send our patients to a public 
hospital or they go themselves. Sometimes 
they cannot pay their hospital bill and it 
creates a problem for us. I don’t think it’s the 
hospital's fault or the doctor’s that they don’t 
accept these patients because sometimes they 
get paid for their care and sometimes they 
don’t. So that’s one of the problems we have. 

I have a list of the Indian: population in 
our area, As the Senator said, we only had 
short notice. Running a dairy you don’t 
moonlight, so I didn’t have much time to 
prepare anything. 

Right now we have three doctors at the 
Shawnee Indian clinic, and we need four, We 
have three small clinics also. But they are 
gaining 100 patients a month at our clinic 
and the doctors say they are not going to be 
able to take care of all of them. What we do 
need are two more RN’s, some office workers 
and another dentist. The dentist is about 
three months behind and he only treats the 
children, though he will pull a tooth for 
adults. But other than that he just takes 
care of children, 

In my opinion, I think we should have 
some sort of a change. We have government 
doctors and I think they should work with 
the doctors in town. They used to take their 
turns on weekends, but now they don’t. They 
are on duty, or are supposed to be on duty 
24 hours a day, but they only work five days 
a week. Now I think if they would cooperate 
with the doctors in Shawnee, they'd get along 
better. Work right in the hospitals with them. 
I'm sure that Dr. Puckett and all would work 
with them. 


INDIAN POPULATION—CENTRAL OKLAHOMA ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT APRIL, 1960 


County 


Creek.. 
Hughes... 
Lincoln.. : 
Okfuskee. 
Pawnee. ... 
Payne........ 
Pottawatomie__ 
Seminol 
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District total, 8,743. Oklahoma total, 64,689. District percent 

of State population, 13.5 percent. 
Source: Oklahoma Employment 

“Indians in Oklahoma”, September 1 


Senator Harris. Thank you very much. We 
were successful in getting the Senate to 
adopt an amendment to the appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior which 
added 33,776,000 to the appropriation that 
had been recommended by the Senate com- 
mittee for Indian health. Part of that $3,- 
776,000 that we added in the Senate is for 
increased personnel and for drugs and sup- 
plies, which are short, as you know, in many 
of the Indian hospitals of our state and 
of the country. So, I hope that we will be 
able to keep that amount, or at least part of 
it, in conference with the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I think that you have made a 
strong case here which will be helpful to us 
in trying to get these funds. I appreciate 
your being here. Thank you. 

Dr. Puckett. The next person I would like 
to introduce to bring testimony is Mrs. 
Mabel Ashley. She’s a housewife; she’s an ac- 
tive member of our Health Commission; she’s 
the secretary-treasurer of the Creek Farmers 
Federal Credit Union; she’s been active in 
the Eastside Youth Center at Bristow; and 
she is quite active in multiple youth activi- 
ties in the Bristow area. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MABEL ASHLEY OF BRISTOW, 
OKLAHOMA 


Senator Harris, Dr. Puckett, and others 
here. I am here to talk about the health 
needs of the poor. Health education is really 
what we need most. Even with access to the 
Health Department, many people just won't 
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go to the Health Department. We have 
clinics, but the vast majority of them stay 
at home. I remember when we had the 
rubella program and we had to go out and 
almost go to each door and find out if the 
children had had their immunization shots. 
Then we had to make provisions to get these 
children to the clinic. 

Family planning plays an awfully impor- 
tant part in the health needs of the poor 
because a very large family suffers more if 
any disaster comes. 

Family counselling would be a great ad- 
vantage among the poor because the ma- 
jority of them don't know how to use what 
they have. They can’t take their natural re- 
sources and provide for a month until their 
next welfare check comes. They need proper 
counselling from the Welfare Department or 
the case worker or whoever could help these 
people in managing their money. The check 
comes on the first of the month and by the 
fifth of the month the money is gone. They 
get surplus foods but many just do not know 
how to prepare them so they are edible. 

Also, it would be good for welfare peo- 
ple or low-income people if they could 
make extra money without this being 
taken from their welfare check. With no re- 
flection on the Welfare Department, I think 
the Welfare Department and all these other 
agencies have a tendency to make liars out 
of people because they tell them they are go- 
ing to get $100 a month and have a specified 
number of things for them to spend this 
$100 for. If the $100 doesn’t go where it 
should go, the recipient goes out and gets 
& job and everything that he makes he is 
supposed to report—nobody is going to re- 
port that because they think it is going to 
be taken away from them, and they're just 
not going to do it. If it were specified that 
they could work and this money be taken for 
the needs that they have, I think that this 
would be a good thing. 

We have a dentist in our county and a 
number of our health departments have den- 
tists but they can only do emergency work 
and we need dental care among the poor. 

Glasses are one of the greatest needs for 
the poor—both children and adults. And in 
order to find out how many of the welfare 
recipients or low-income people need these 
you almost have to go from house to house 
to find out because they don't have the con- 
fidence to come and say they need this, 

A means should be provided for drugs for 
persons discharged from mental institutions. 
The cost of medication is so high that re- 
cipients can’t pay the money and so this 
ends up costing the state more because 
these people have to be recommitted. 

Also for people on Medicare and welfare 
there is a ten-day stay in hospitals and when 
the ten days are up many of the patients are 
not ready to be discharged. Before he can 
go into the hospital he has to have the $50 
deductible that has to be paid. There are 
many families who don't have this, Working 
for the. Credit Union, I find out that some 
of our members are welfare recipients and 
they have to borrow the $50 so they can go 
into the hospital, and. they don’t really have 
the money to pay it back, and if they are ill 
for a long time they are completely ignored. 
They have no way of paying. this back, so 
we need to have something done about that 
if there is anyway possible. 

We need a recreational place for our low- 
income people because “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy.” The children and 
even older people need recreation. Every- 
body needs some form of recreation. Our 
young people are on the streets. They are 
dropouts. We don’t have anyway to cope with 
this. 

Also we need money to see if we can do 
anything about the low-income people who 
still don’t have sewers and their outdoor 
privies are inadequate. Some of them don't 
have water where it is available. Many peo- 
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ple are too shy to talk about things like 
this. There was a survey made and our worker 
in our County Health Service went. from 
door to door to see how many outdoor toilets 
there were. I don’t know what the evalua- 
tion was, but I think it was kind of high. 
It would be good for the government to know 
about these things and maybe we could get 
something done. I thank you. 

Senator Harris. I appreciate your state- 
ment very much. 

Dr. Puckett. I would like to introduce Mr. 
Leon Noss, hospital administrator and mem- 
ber of our Facilities Committee who serves 
in reviewing proposed, facilities for our 
COEDD area. He is going to present a state- 
ment relative to the hospital’s problem in a 
rural setting. 


TESTIMONY OF \MR,. LEON NOSS, ADMINISTRATOR; 
SHAWNEE MEDICAL CENTER HOSPITAL 


The nineteen hospitals of this eight county 
area share the concern of Rolette and Mrs. 
Ashley and the problems that they have men- 
tioned as well as the many other problem 
areas of health delivery and the receipt of 
health services that we do face in our area. 
Certainly we and the hospitals and our 
physicians want to develop a delivery system 
that can meet many of these needs. We 
believe that the hospitals and the physicians 
in our area have the ability to contribute to 
the solution. 

These hospitals and physicians are located 
near the homes of these people, in the vari- 
ous towns in our area. They are already in 
the physical location which will permit these 
people to receive their many health needs 
faster and at less expense. Thus the hospitals 
and the private physicians can serve as the 
front line of attack on these health needs. 
But governmental health programs have so 
split our delivery system, and penalized these 
small hospitals through the reimbursement 
methods, that we are in a severe struggle for 
financial existence. Our ability to provide 
charity or other services for which we do not 
receive full payment is severely limited by 
the large per cent of services we already pro- 
vide under Medicare and Medicaid contracts 
at less than cost. 

Indian Health Service, VA, and Military 
programs do not permit most of these people 
to utilize their local hospital or physician as 
covered health services. The people are seg- 
regated into groups and sent off to a facility 
which is financed to provide services to their 
particular group. Government thus creates 
a duplication of facilities as well as a hard- 
ship for these people if they are to receive 
needed health services. The vast majority of 
these needed services could be met by the 
local hospital and local physician at much 
less cost. Why not let the Indian, VA, and 
Military hospitals and physicians compete 
with us under a unified health insurance 
plan. The quality of care will soar, and more 
needs will be met at less cost 

Under the present Medicare and Medicaid 
programs, where health services are covered 
for another segregated group of citizens, the 
hospitals in our area are providing a large 
per cent of their services. But these hospitals 
are not being adequately paid for these serv- 
ices. We not only are not paid our billed 
charges, we are not even paid for all of our 
costs, No business can long exist if its costs 
are not even paid. 

Perhaps the philosophy of government is 
the most difficult part for the health pro- 
viders, hospitals, doctors, etc., to understand. 
Large investor owned companies lobby and 
fight to receive government contracts be- 
cause these produce large profits to be shared 
by the investors. Apparently government 
feels that these companies should receive a 
profit for producing such items as airplanes, 
helicopters, guns, etc. But the philosophy 
changes when government wants to buy 
health services. For these they are unwilling 
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to even pay cost. In either case the govern- 
ment is purchasing services or products for 
the public well-being. Surely health care is 
as important as guns. 

If the current financing methods under 
Medicare and Medicaid are also used, for 
National Health Insurance, then a number 
of the community hospitals in our area will 
be forced to close, and the local physicians 
driven into the urban centers. 

These hospitals serve a population where 
a large percent of the people are presently 
covered by Medicare or Medicaid. Up to 88% 
of the services are utilized by these people. 
But the hospitals do not receive 100% pay- 
ment for these Services, Instead they receive 
only about 88% from both Medicare and 
Medicaid. Thus there is a large loss to be 
made up by the private paying patients. 

Por the physician, he can live in one of 
our rural communities and receive $350.00 
for a particular surgical procedure. But this 
same physician can move to an urban center 
such as,Oklahoma City, and receive $550.00 
for that same surgical procedure. Can you 
then understand why physicians do not want 
to go to the rural communities? 

I have tried to say two. things. First, gov- 
ernment, through its programs, is splitting 
our health delivery system and penalizing 
our people while it says it wants to elimi- 
nate duplication and provide better personal 
health care to all citizens. 

Second, government needs to apply a simi- 
lar philosophy to its health care purchases 
that it uses for other purchases for the 
public, at least to the extent of paying its 
full share of costs. 

I urge you, on behalf of the health and 
welfare of the people of our 8-county area, 
to give consideration to our needs in your fu- 
ture deliberations. 

Senator Harris, I will. 

Dr. Puckett, I would like to touch on just 
three points. Mr. Noss has pretty well, I 
think, made the case for the hospitals. We 
are including a survey from the various 
hospitals regarding their reimbursable costs 
under Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Medicare, 
Medicaid, and private plans and you can 
peruse that at your leisure. I think it will 
certainly document completely the state- 
ments which Mr. Noss has made regarding 
reimbursement problems the small hospitals 
are having, and this is based on the num- 
ber of beds and is statistically valid. 

Number two, I think Mrs. Ashley touched 
on one point which we haven't said a lot 
about. Any type of national health insurance 
is not going to be of value if the recipients 
are not able to have the drugs in order to 
cure the ailments. So we feel that there 
must be some financing by some means at 
least for payment for drugs for the people. 

Mr. Rolette has presented the Indians’ 
case; in our area in order to get health care 
the Indians are segregated in a separate 
facility. We at the Health Commission feel 
that if he were able to choose, because he 
were adequately financed through some type 
of insurance or otherwise, if he could choose 
either the Indian service, private service or 
any other service, or even set up his own, 
based on the fact that he could fund it by 
utilization, that the Indian would receive a 
continuum of excellent care. And so we 
would suggest that either a hospital, or fund- 
ing these people where they could go where 
they want to go is a solution to that particu- 
lar problem. 

Let me thank you for the opportunity to 
present testimony and we are available to 
answer questions at any time or to expand 
upon any of the points which we have made, 
should your committee desire this. 

Senator Harris. I appreciate very much 
your excellent statement on behalf of the 
Health Commission of the Central Okla- 
homa Economic Development District. 
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ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY THE 
COEDD HEALTH COMMISSION TO THE US, 
SENATE .COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


The COEDD Health Commission is honored 
in presenting testimony before the U.S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Finance and’ expresses its 
gratitude to Senator Fred Harris for making 
this democratic process possible. The Central 
Oklahoma Economic Development District, 
hereafter referred to as COEDD, was organ- 
ized in 1966 through the provisions of the In- 
ternationel Cooperation Act. The initial mo- 
tivating forces behind this organization, were 
the local problems of high unemployment, 
poverty, and out-migration of population. 
Through monies, administered through the 
Economic Development Administration of 
U.S. Department of Commerce, assistance has 
been provided in planning and action to al- 
leviate these above described problems. How- 
ever, it soon became apparent to the 215,000 
citizens living in the rural area and in the 40 
cities and towns within this eight-county 
area that more jobs were not necessarily the 
solution to all of the néeds Identified in the 
planning process. It becomes further appar- 
ent that a comprehensive process, involving 
planning for total development of the region 
including functional areas of physical, social, 
and economic needs, must be implemented 
immediately if the planning process is to be 
responsive to the problems of the local 
people. 

In 1968, COEDD was funded through the 
provisions of P.L. 89-749, referred to as the 
“Partnership For Health” legislation. During 
the past two years, the COEDD Health Com- 
mission has been organized, consisting of 38 
members, who have been elected by 13 “grass- 
roots” Health Planning Task Forces. This 
Commission has, by working with the public 
and private segments of health care and con- 
sumer, as well as provider interests, studied 
and documented many of the health needs of 
the area. COEDD, being a rural, depressed 
area, r the likelihood of a “health 
crisis” in the near future. Our health needs 
are many, our problems are critical and lim- 
ited human and financial resources demand 
that a comprehensive process be developed, 
whereby maximum utilization of health re- 
sources, facilities, services and manpower, 
may be attained 

Some areas of concern documented by the 
Commission include: 

1. Fragmentation and duplication among 
segments of the health service delivery sys- 
tem 

2. Differences in health status of popula- 
tion in accordance with socloeconomical 
standing 

3. Out-dated and improperly 
health facilities 

4. Increased cost of health care 

5. Increasing shortages of Health Man- 
power—medical and paramedical 

Many parties are increasingly advocating 
& Universal National Health Insurance pro- 
gram as one solution to the health care 
crisis, A recent survey conducted throughout 
COEDD * indicated that over 12% of the low 
income families are neither covered by gov- 
ernment health programs nor participate in 
& prepayment plan with a private health in- 
surance company. Furthermore; the quality 
of coverage varies among many area prepaid 
programs and does not, in many cases, meet 
the health needs of the individuals and fami- 
lies. Due to increased financial burdens be- 
ing created by the health crises, a large 
number of area households now favour Na- 
tional Health Insurance, The Health Inter- 
view Survey conducted throughout COEDD, 
shows the present level of support and op- 
position for a universal insurance program by 
socioeconomic strata. It also indicated that 


utilized 
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a significant number of households were 
undecided. 

If Congress, with all of its wisdom, decides 
that Universal National Health Insurance is 
in the best interest of America, then the 
COEDD Health Commission volunteers its 
assistance in expressing areas that we are 
most concerned with, particularly our level 
of expertise regarding present health prob- 
lems and about a workable health delivery 
model for rural America. 

Today, health is not a basic right in 
COEDD. Many discrepancies exist in avail- 
ability and accessibility ‘to health services 
among our people. Gaps exist within and be- 
tween the many fragments of the health 
system. Significant differences exist in the 
health status in accordance with socioeco- 
nomic standing, culture, and race. The peo- 
ple of COEDD feel that hospital charges are 
too high, while another study recently con- 
ducted ? indicates that major discrepancies 
exist today in the cost items allowable by 
major third-party payment plans, and sig- 
nificant differences exist in their levels of 
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reimbursement. Unless corrective action is 
taken by Congress, programs, such as the 
Medicare and Medcaid program, will bank- 
rupt and force the small, rural hospital to 
close its doors. The hospitals in rural areas 
such as COEDD, because of the high num- 
bers of persons over 65 and the Medicaid- 
Welfare load, depend upon Titles 18 and 19 
for the majority of their total annual budget. 

The Indian citizen is denied access to ade- 
quate levels of care because of inconvenient- 
ly located facilities and shortages of health 
personnel. Continuity of service is nonexist- 
ent for Indians living in COEDD. Why does 
the Federal Government continue to dupli- 
cate facilities and services and to operate a 
completely segregated system of health care 
for Indians? 

The COEDD Health Commission recom- 
mends that in communities, such as Pawnee, 
Oklahoma, that future consideration be given 
toward building and equipping a joint com- 
munity health facility that will. meet the 
needs of all area citizens and that the dif- 
ferent levels of government discard any plans 
for continued duplication of facilities and/ 
or services for the Indian and Non-Indian 
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populations. We also recommend payment for 
services rendered, whether they provided by 
the private segment or public, be made to all 
levels of government or to the private seg- 
ment through such a National Health IN- 
surance Plan. 

In summary, the COEDD Health Commis- 
sion maintains that an effective and work- 
able “Partnership” must be developed be- 
tween the public and private segments of 
health care. It is important that both part- 
ners, as well as consumers of health services, 
have an equal voice in shaping the destiny 
of America’s Health Care System, It is pos- 
sible to preserve the patient-physician rela- 
tionship and to provide for free choice by all 
people of physician, institution or agency 
rendering health care as cherished in our 
democratic society, and still; to develop a 
comprehensive delivery system that will pro- 
mote the qualities of life, including health 
care wanted to all people. This is a great 
undertaking. Together, let’s start now to 
build this “Partnership”; one that is eco- 
nomically responsive to the various needs of 
the patient. 
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100 TO 150 BEDS 
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Senator Harris. Mr. Reid Hutchens, Jr., 
who is President of the Southern Oklahoma 
Development Association Health Advisory 
Council, is with us. Reid, we appreciate your 
coming up here and will be glad to hear 
from you at this time. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. REID HUTCHENS, 
TISHOMINGO, OKLA, 


Thank you Senator. My report will be di- 
vided into two parts. The first is the health 
care system and the second will be on the 
high cost or the reason for the high cost 
of hospitalization. 

The Southern Oklahoma Development As- 
sociation and the Health Advisory Council 
appreciate the opportunity to express the 
following concerns regarding the health care 
system. 

Congress, in consort with the U.S. citi- 
zens, must guide by law and economic in- 
centive, the health care system toward a 
balance between maintenance of individual 
health through preventive care as opposed 
to the present single focus on disease, treat- 
ment, rehabilitation and exotic services as 
related to hospital confinement. 

To achieve this balance, the health care 
system must provide a continuity of health 
supervision from birth to death as defined 
by a health planning process for a given 
geographical area and/or population density. 

Recent experience with health programs 
promulgated by Congress and interpreted by 
Washington standards have proven that 
rural Oklahoma may not be able to take 
advantage of well-meaning laws and in some 
cases find the programs in conflict with the 
area's best interest. 

Example (1) Hospital reimbursement com- 
parison attached. Hospitals in south-central 
Oklahoma have a Medicare occupancy of 
53 % —79 %—42 %—62%—51%—56%, etc. 
Medicare pays 85%—72%—83%—76%— 
71%—75% of the billed charges. 

These hospitals in a rural poverty area are 
going broke by the imbalance of Medicare 
patients. If, however, the reverse were true, 
& situation which does exist in the more 
densely populated areas, so that Medicare oc- 
cupancy was 30% or less, the hospitals could 
afford to care for the Medicare patient. 

Example (2) Comprehensive Health Plan- 
ning. P.L. 89-749, written in 1966, was a cre- 
ative piece of legislation suggesting that 
there should be a partnership for health 
which would recognize the local input into 
the planning process. Today all program- 
ming still comes from Washington down, tell- 
ing us how to plan and what to plan. 

Congress, in consort with the U.S. citizens, 
can make personal health care more feasible 
and more accessible by striving for a coordi- 
nated health care system, giving all U.S. citi- 
zens the right to choose their health provider 
and facility. 
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At the present time we have segregated 
health care systems. We have health care 
systems for: 

The American Indian. 

The Veteran. 

The military personnel and dependents. 

The poor. 

The a 

If Congress determines that a national 
health care system is in the best interest of 
all citizens, then all citizens should be equal 
under the law and not be forced to seek 
health care in a manner prescribed by law 
due to his background. 

In the development of Medicare the Con- 
gress should be commended for passing into 
law this outstanding piece of legislation. 
They provided hospital care to millions of 
Americans that were unable to obtain needed 
hospitalization. 

However, the Congress failed to pick up 
its fair share of the bill. 

As a result of Medicare you are seeing 
hospitals in Oklahoma getting into serious 
financial difficulty and the cost of hospital 
care skyrocketing. Medicare can certainly be 
blamed for a major part of this high cost of 
hospital care. I was told a while ago that—I 
don’t know how accurate the information 
is—that as a result already of Medicare, 
thirty-five hospitals in Oklahoma have closed 
their doors and soon thirty-five more will. 

The Congress passed the law and said that 
they would pay for hospital care for the pa- 
tients on a reasonable cost basis. The first 
two years two percent was added to the rea- 
sonable cost figure. This was dropped by law 
July 1, 1969. Congress also said that bad 
debts would not be considered as a part of 
cost. The Social Security Administration said 
that out-patient service, nursery, obstetrics, 
pediatrics and accelerated depreciation 
would not be considered as reasonable cost. 
When you take all these items out you take 
out the biggest expense items in normal hos- 
pital operation. 

In the Tishomingo Hospital we had to hire 
extra help as a direct result of Medicare. 
This was additional professional nursing 
people, medical records personnel, office per- 
sonnel and auditing expense. In the last fiscal 
year we ran 53 percent Medicare patients. 
This is the normal average for Eastern Okla- 
homa hospitals. 

Senator Harris. How were those handled 
before Medicare? Did those people get care 
before, or do you know? 

Mr. HuTCHENS. Well I would say that a lot 
of people got some care that they were not 
getting under Medicare. Some of them maybe 
had welfare, some of them had other kinds of 
insurance, some of them were able to pay 
their own—take for example my mother. She 
is not a wealthy person by any means but 
she is financially independent. She has been 


in the hospital the last two years with 
Medicare picking up the bill. She could pay 
for it herself, she has the money, but the 
government picks it up. 

Senator Harris. The insurance program 
under Medicare? 

Mr. HutcHENS. Medicare picks up her bill. 
She could pay it out of her pocket. She has 
the money. 

Senator Harris. There are a good many 
people I trust that could not. 

Mr. HutcHENs. Yes, there are several. Medi- 
care has served a purpose but let me see 
where they’re wrong. When we ran 53% 
Medicare patients you only picked up 53% 
of the costs of this extra help. What I’m 
saying here, if we had to hire this lady here 
to keep records as a direct result of Medicare, 
and we ran as an average 53% Medicare 
patients, the government only pays 53% of 
her salary, 

In our hospital we charged Medicare pa- 
tients $268,708 but you only recognized $227,- 
690 as expenses. This difference of $41,000 
had to be transferred to the remaining 43% 
of our patients. I might stop here and say 
in comparison of bills, Medicare paid us 
$35.21 to take care of their patients a day, 
Medicaid or welfare paid us $41.77, and Blue 
Cross paid us $47.43. Welfare patients ac- 
counted for 16% so this only leaves 31% 
to absorb the cost you refuse to recognize. 
Blue Cross patients accounted for 8% of 
our business and they paid us 100% of our 
bill charges. In simple terms here is what 
has happened. We had to shift the expenses 
that Medicare failed to recognize to 31% 
of our patients causing us to raise our prices 
at an unusually high rate. Also the Con- 
gress put us under wage and hour and this 
also caused additional hospital expense. 

The Daily Oklahoman quoted you yester- 
day as saying, “Every day I receive letters 
from Oklahomans telling me of the disas- 
trous financial problems brought about by 
the high cost of medical care.” The people 
are right in advising you of this matter. This 
is where a major part of the blame lays and 
this is with the Congress. 

If the Congress creates a National Health 
Insurance Program with the same attitude 
as Medicare you will see either hospitals 
closing their doors or increasing their bill 
charges at a far greater rate than either of 
us could imagine. 

Most hospitals are non-profit community 
serving organizations. 

If we hold down our bills we either go 
broke, or discontinue giving service to Medi- 
care patients. If we do this we are failing in 
our purpose in the community. If we don’t 
raise our rates and try to exist we must go 
to the ad valorem taxpayers for relief. This 
would be disastrous as we are eight to nine 
times larger than county government. We 
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had no choice but to shift the burden of 
cost to this small percent. 

Senator, I would urge every effort be made 
on your part to remove the administration 
of Medicare from the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington to either the state or area level. This 
would also apply to say future Health Plans 
or government health programs. 

The administration of any program from 
the bureaucrats in Washington removes the 
one most important thing—the local prob- 
lem. 

On December 1, 1969, I visited with John 
Veneman, Under Secretary of H.E.W., dis- 
cussing the reimbursement formula and ask- 
ing for help. He was most understanding, and 
even said that he could see where Modesto, 
California, his home town, would have dif- 
ferent problems than the greater Los Angeles 
area. He also understood our area as having 
different problems from the highly industrial 
states where Medicare patients may be as 
low as 20 percent versus our 53 percent, and 
Blue Cross running as high as 55-60 percent 
versus our 8 percent. If we had 20 percent 
Medicare we too could make it and absorb it. 

Mr. Veneman could also see and under- 
stand this problem. But he said there was 
no way to write a program for different areas. 
He also promised some relief, some came but 
not enough. We had to increase our rate 
again on February 1, 1970 because of Wage 
and Hour. If unemployment compensation 
is passed it will be necessary again to in- 
crease our rates, 

I think you will agree with me that metro- 
politan and rural areas have different situ- 
ations. This is why I advocate either state, 
area or local level administration of Medi- 
care or any other government health field. 
Under Medicare we are required to hire our 
own auditor. This is good. We are also audit- 
ed_by a firm from Ada, a Medicare auditor. 
We are audited again from Tulsa, a Medicare 
auditor. We are audited again in Baltimore, 
and subject to audit from G.S.A. which an- 
swers only to Congress with no statute of 
limitation, It is estimated that auditing ex- 
pense has already exceeded $1 billion for 
Medicare. 

Here is why we are on top of the problem 
in Oklahoma and we are further advanced 
than most other states. In 1967, Oklahoma 
hospitals had completed 100% of their audits 
and with a 99% settlement. The regional area 
was only 92% with 74% settlement; the na- 
tional average was 89% with 60% settlement. 
In 1968, Oklahoma again had completed 
100% of their audits with 97% settlement 
versus regional 74% audits with 28% settle- 
ment and a national average of 66% of the 
audits with only 26% settlement. In 1969, al- 
ready Oklahoma as of December had com- 
pleted 47% of their audits with 31% settle- 
ment; regional areas only 21% had completed 
audit with 7% settlement; and the national 
area 20% had completed their audits with 
4% settlement. Your colleagues in Congress 
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will soon be catching hell—just as soon as 
the audits are completed. 

Senator Harris. That won't be anything 
new. (laughter) 

Mr. HurcHens. I would like very much to 
come to Washington and appear before the 
subcommittee or full committee to discuss 
how they are breaking all hospitals in the 
nation where we have a high percentage of 
retirement personnel or people of the rural 
areas, 

I wrote you last week asking for your sup- 
port of a “Cost Containment Program in 
Oklahoma Hospitals” that was presented yes- 
terday to the Social Security Administration 
in Baltimore by the Oklahoma Hospital As- 
sociation in cooperation with the welfare 
program and Blue Cross. Again I would like 
to urge that you go all out and support that 
program so we can survive a little longer. 

Also, on behalf of the Southern Oklahoma 
Development Association, I want to thank 
you for your help in overriding the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Hill-Burton funds. Do you 
have any questions? 

Senator Harris. That's it, Thank you very 
much, I appreciate that very much and I 
think that you made some awfully. good 
points. We obviously have to have programs 
to provide for people who couldn't otherwise 
get medical care. I think we ought to be 
fair about the basis on which we pay. Fur- 
thermore, I don’t believe that we ought to 
pay people less than an adequate wage 
whether they work in a hospital or laundry 
or wherever. But we ought to recognize that 
when people are paid proper wages that that 
increases cost to some degree. So I appreciate 
what you’ve: had to say and I think it will 
be very helpful to me and to the committee. 


ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY PRESENTED BY THE 
SOUTHERN OKLAHOMA DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION 

Description of area 

110 miles East to West; 85 miles North to 
South; 6,883 square miles. 

Total population of entire District: 170,000 
(Source: 1960 U.S. Census.) 

Three largest communities: (10 counties) 
Ardmore—20,679; Ada—14,311; Durant— 
10,920. (Source: (Population) U.S. Census, 
preliminary release, May 22, 1970.) 

Historically, economic base dependent on 
farming and ranching. 

Income levels: 44% of population derive 
a total annual income of $3,000 or less; 67% 
are under $4,999. 

Per Capita Personal Income: SODA Aver- 
age—$2,407; Okla, Average—$3,328, Source: 
1960 U.S. Census. 

Education: Median education level for en- 
tire area is 8.8 years. 

Minority groups: 8.9% of total population 
(District) consist of American, Indian, and 
Negro. 

Age: U.S. Average—29.5; median age of 
SODA area—34.7 years old. 

Counties with the younger population are: 
Garvin, Carter, Pontotoc, 
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Description of health manpower 

Physician providing patient care/100,000 
population: U.S.—132/100,000 population, 
Okla.—106/100,000 population, SODA—74/ 
100,000 population. 

Total—123 MD & DO in the SODA area. 

Dentist providing patient care/100,000 
population: U.S.—47/100,000; Okla.—35/ 
100,000; SODA—24/100,000. 

Professional Nurses providing patient 
care/100,000 population: U.S.—313/100,000 
population; Okla.—188/100,000 population; 
SODA—100/100,000 population. 

Total—169 active Registered Nurses. 

Age—4% under 25 years old, 20% 25-34, 
"22% 35-44, *36% 45-64. 

Education—81% Diploma. 

Active—78 % 

Inactive—22% (12 of inactive are retired 
due to age or family). 

Field of Employment—63%—Hospitals, 
14%—Public Health, 7%—Nursing Home. 

Description of health facilities 

General Hospitals: 13 institutions with 
total of 811 (plus) hospital beds in 9 coun- 
ties (Note: This excludes recently completed 
and planned facilities.) 

Hospital size range from 20-150 beds. 

Accessibility—Evenly distributed within 
the area. 

Long-term Facilities: (Nursing Homes) 55 
institutes with total of 2000 (plus) beds in 
10 counties. 

Nursing Home size range from 30-100 
beds, 

Other: (State facilities) Okla. State Vet- 
erans Hospital—Sulphur—231 beds, Okla. 
School for Deaf—Sulphur—enrollment fluc- 
tuates around 220, Pauls Valley State 
School—600 (Plus). 

County Health Department: 10 units, one 
in each county staffed with varying levels 
of personnel, such as: nurses, home health 
aides, sanitarians, and physicians. 

Limited voluntary agency services. 


Description of health services 


Limited to basic institutional] care and 
minimal safe water and sewer systems and 
housing facilities. 

Local colleges and educational facilities 
have limited curriculum and programs to 
develop or promote health manpower for the 
area. 

Local public. school curriculum have 
limited curriculum to develop and promote 
an optional level of health knowledge which 
could promote and improve health status in 
the area. 

Out-patient services for acute illness and 
early detection of disease are limited to pri- 
vate physician practices during office-hours 
and to hospital emergency rooms facilities 
and personnel after hours. 

There is limited to no available care for 
mental health problems in the area. 


COMPARISON OF 30 PARTY PAYMENTS TO HOSPITALS IN SODA AREA, HOSPITAL SIZE, FROM 30 TO 150 BEDS 
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Senator Harris. Has Gary Theilan from the 
Oklahoma City Planning Council come in 
yet? No? 

Gene Pace is here representing Jack Boyd, 
Director of the Oklahoma State Health Plan- 
ning Agency, who will be filling a statement 
later on. Gene, do you want to add anything 
at this time? 

Mr. Pace. Not at this time, thank you. 

Senator Harris. All right. I appreciate very 
much your being here, 

I would next like to call on Mr. William 
Roderick, Director of the Pipeline Industry 
Benefit Fund. 


TESTIMONY OF MR, WILLIAM RODERICK, DIRECTOR 
OF THE PIPELINE INDUSTRY BENEFIT FUND 


Senator Harris and ladies and gentlemen. 
Td like to preface my remarks here this 
morning to say that I wear a number of 
hats as I stand before you. I am the admin- 
istrator of a National Health and Welfare 
Plan, which covers Pipeline employees doing 
work under the United Association of Jour- 
neymen, Plumbers and Pipefitters across the 
country. We have eligible members in all the 
states. We pay hospital bills and medical 
bills in all the states. I'm also the President 
of the Tulsa Labor Council. Of course, the 
official position of the AFL-CIO, as well as 
of the independent unions throughout the 
country, is for the preservation of the health 
and the well-being of our people. We in the 
labor movement have, in most cases, ade- 
quate health care. We find ourselves. having 
to negotiate further, though, to keep abreast 
of the inflationary trend of hospital costs. 
I’m also a member of the Tulsa Area Health 
and Hospital Planning Council. I do not 
speak for them this morning but I am a 
member, and I am aware of some of the 
problems we have locally. As administrator 
of the Fund for the last four years, of course 
I have firsthand knowledge of the rising 
health costs and care costs that we have. We 
have some 6,000 members and their families 
who are eligible for benefits and we pay 
claims in each state in the Union, We see 
quite a difference in the inflationary trend 
and rise in costs of health care. 

Our actuary just completed a report for 
fiscal year ending February 28, and we found 
that to provide the benefits that we do for 
our members—and we are a self-insured 
entity and we do not have anyone under 
writing us and we pay out of our own Te- 
serves, our Taft-Hartley trust—if we were 
to go to a carrier to underwrite the cover- 
age we provide for our people, which we 
feel in great part is better than most places, 
it would cost in the neighborhood of $900 
a year to purchase this type of coverage. This 
includes a vision plan; a dental plan; com- 
plete out-patient benefits; hospitalization 
(we pay the semi-private room rate); we pay 
unlimited miscellaneous expenses while they 
are in the hospital; we have a disability 
benefit in connection with this. We pay ac- 
cording to a schedule‘on dental benefits. But 
to purchase this and to provide the coverage 
that we do for our members, it would cost 
in the neighborhood of $900 a year premium 
for each of these people. And we feel like 
we are doing a very good job for our mem- 
bers. However, the position that organized 
labor has taken down through the years is 
that an investment in human resources— 
which is education and health—is an im- 
portant investment. Even though we are 
real fortunate in being able to provide as 
well as we do for our people, many people 
across this country of ours do not have 
adequate health care. 

The point was made in regard to the em- 
ployees of hospitals going under the mini- 
mum wage. It’s noted that if a person on 
the minimum wage worked 52 weeks a year 
and earned around $3,700 he would still be 
in the poverty group in our country. I can 
see the problems that he would have in try- 
ing to provide adequate health care for him- 
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self and family. I pulled two folders from 
our claim files yesterday. There was a ma- 
ternity claim incurred in December of 1968 
and a maternity claim which was incurred 
in May of this year—some 1644 months 
later—in a local hospital here in Tulsa. I 
noticed that the room and board charges 
had increased 15%; the miscellaneous fees 
while in the hospital increased over 30%. 
Realizing that probably both confinements 
were not equal, they were equal in the num- 
ber of days that they were in the hospital, 
seven days in each of these cases, But there 
was a 30% increase in miscellaneous fees 
and a 15% increase in room and board. I 
realize the problems Medicare and Medicaid 
are creating, and I don't overlook that we 
have been doing a very good job in provid- 
ing health care for elderly people, the in- 
digent and the people who cannot provide, 
the disabled. So I don’t think we can be 
critical of the program for what we have 
done, I also feel that those people, regard- 
less of their financial standing in our coun- 
try today, should have the best health care 
that our medical people and our scientific 
people can provide. 

I feel that there are many problems that we 
have throughout the nation and that those 
assembled here are trying to deal with these 
problems in an effective way. It is the feel- 
ing of the AFL-CIO, people in organized 
labor, that there are slipshod methods and 
methods that are not coordinated; econ- 
omies that we could practice; people who 
are not receiving optimal care as far as medi- 
cal services are concerned; that all of these 
are problems that we have. Controls on hos- 
pitais and economy, even on the physician 
in some cases, should be put into effect and 
@ national plan should be instituted in the 
United States to assure that every citizen, 
regardless of his race, his creed, his color, is 
entitled to the best health care avaliable. 
Thank you. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much, Bill, 
for a very good statement. 

Next, we have Jack McGee, who is Presi- 
dent of the Communications Workers of 
America, here in Tulsa. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JACK M’GEE, PRESIDENT 
LOCAL 6012, COMMUNICATIONS WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, TULSA, OKLA. 

Thank you, Senator. I am trying to present 
the consumers side of National Health In- 
surance. 

My name is Jack D. McGee, and I am the 
President of Local 6012 of the Communica- 
tions Workers of America, here in Tulsa. 

I appreciate this opportunity, both as a 
citizen and a Unionist, to give you my views 
on National Health Insurance. 

We have needed National Health Insurance 
in this country for a long time, we need it 
now, and we need it badly. 

There is no way to avoid the fact that our 
system for delivering health care to the people 
is so grossly inadequate that we ought to’be 
ashamed of ourselves. 

I can only speak as a patient—a consumer 
of health care—and as someone whose work 
as President of a Union Local keeps him in- 
formed of the problems of other workers who 
are consumers of health care. So I feel that 
I should back up my views on how inade- 
quate the health care system is with state- 
ments for some authorities. 

The first authority I would like to quote 
to you recently said: 

“We face a massive crisis in this area and, 
unless action is taken both administratively 
and legislatively to meet that crisis within 
the next two years, we will have a breakdown 
in our medical care system which could have 
consequences affecting millions of people 
throughout this country.” 

That was President Nixon speaking, after 
he had read a report prepared by then Sec- 
retary Robert Finch of HEW, and Assistant 
Secretary Roger Egeberg. 
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Another authority said 60 percent of the 
American people were getting good health 
care, and the problem was getting it to the 
other 40 percent. That was President Gerald 
Dorman of the AMA. 

President Dorman may have been trying 
to make a positive point by saying 60 per- 
cent get good care, but we have to look at 
the negative side—at the 40 percent—and 
that is an awfully large percent—who are 
not getting good care. 

I would also like to mention to you that 
there are several strong forces at work in our 
society today which should be taken into 
account when National Health Insurance is 
discussed. 

One is consumerism. The other is environ- 
ment. Both are dominant in the 1970s. Both 
are strongly linked to health care delivery. 
We all are consumers of health care and we 
all have discovered—I hope not too late— 
that we have tampered too much with our 
environment and nature is reacting in a 
way that greatly affects our very existence, 
let alone our health. 

There is one more aspect to this. 

An attitude is growing among many Amer- 
icans to rise up and protest whenever they 
feel that an injustice is taking place. Just a 
couple of weeks ago thousands and thou- 
sands of Italian-Americans from the Eastern 
United States marched on FBI headquarters 
in New York, claiming the FBI was picking 
on them. For better or for worse, we are in 
an era of protest. 

Now, when you tie together the consumer 
movement, the environment movement, and 
the tendency to protest, it isn’t hard to 
visualize thousands of Americans marching 
on the AMA if they feel that will get them 
some of the improvements and benefits they 
feel an American citizen should have. 

The people know that technological ad- 
vancements in health care have been 
chalked up beyond anyone's dreams. 

Polio has been eradicated, organs have 
been transplanted, machines keep the heart 
working at & proper pace, hospitals have 
dozens of devices that didn’t exist only a few 
years ago. 

The people have read about this, and seen 
it on television. 

It created expectations—simple expecta- 
tions, such as not having to sit in a waiting 
room for half a day just to get an over- 
priced prescription, and not haying to mort- 
gage everything you own to cover some cat- 
astrophie illness in addition to your insur- 
ance. 

Those expectations have not been fulfilled, 

You have the details, and the statistics, so 
I will not repeat them. 

But we all know that health care costs 
are rising faster than anything else. 

We all know that some Americans have 
never seen a doctor or a dentist. 

We all know that millions of Americans are 
not protected or are underprotected by health 
insurance. 

And we all know that when we get sick 
most of us are going to have to spend hours 
sitting in a doctor’s waiting room until 
he gives us a fast five minutes and that 
overpriced prescription. 

The statistics and the facts are all in the 
Finch-Egeberg Report, and the January is- 
sue of Fortune articles in “Our-Ailing Med- 
ical System,” also give the sorry details. 

There is a solution to this problem. It is 
National Health Insurance. 

There is a bill before the House Ways and 
Means Committee—HR 15779, introduced by 
Rep. Martha Griffiths of Michigan—which 
does the job working people are interested 
in, not just for themselves, but for all 
Americans, 

If that bill is passed, we will have in 
this country a health care delivery system 
that covers everybody for everything they 
need in health care. We won't have it over- 
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night, because there is a lot of rebuilding 
to do on the system, but we will have it. 

I am sure that you are familiar with HR 
15779, so I will not go into its details. I 
would rather talk about its objectives. 

It would provide universal protection. 

It would provide the full spectrum of bene- 
fits, from spectacles to psychiatry. 

And, it would stop the rise on costs of 
health care at the terrible rate they are going 
up now. 

A fully functioning system under the Grif- 
fiths bill would see the replacement of the 
fee for service system—or the piecework sys- 
tem as some call it—for a contract system of 
payment. This would come about through the 
great growth of pre-paid comprehensive group 
practice plans, which the bill makes no bones 
about encouraging. And, wherever we have 
pre-pay group practice we have preventive 
medicine—which is an important cost cut- 
ting factor. 

A few years ago the President of my Union, 
Joseph A. Beirne, served on the President's 
Commission on Health Manpower. 

I would like to recall to you a comment he 
made in the Commission Report of 1967, re- 
garding comprehensive pre-pay, group prac- 
tice plans. He said: 

“The overwhelming evidence produced by 
the panel study ... as well as the discus- 
sion of the members of the Health Manpower 
Commission suggest the properness of recom- 
mending favorably the extension of compre- 
hensive pre-paid group health care plans. 

“In addition, the discussions and study of 
the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York as well as the three years of experience 
of the Federal Health Benefit Program show 
quite clearly the compelling evidence sup- 
porting the view that group practice plans 
bring about the most economic delivery of 
medical services. The Commission should 
take a forthright stand in support of group 
practice plans.” 

Early this year, the Nixon Administration 
started moving toward this view. 

At least part of the movement was caused 
by the doubling of Medicare and Medicaid 
costs in the last four years, but the major 
incentive was the demonstrated ability of 
pre-pay group practice to provide more and 
better health care at less cost than fee-for- 
service solo practice. 

The Administration program is called 
Medicare Part C. 

Under Medicare Part C, as the Adminis- 
tration envisions it, groups of health care 
dispensers would contract with the govern- 
ment, on an annual fixed fee per person basis, 
to provide both preventive and curative care 
to Medicare and Medicaid enrollees. 

We know that it’s a long haul from a pro- 
posal to action, but the significance is the 
Administration’s recognition that more care, 
for more people, can cost less under pre-pay 
group practice. 

My view is that if pre-pay group practice is 
going to do a better health care job for Medi- 
care and Medicaid recipients, won't it also do 
a better job for every individual in this 
country? 

I would like to mention a few additional 
general principles involving National Health 
Insurance. 

I think no physician should have to par- 
ticipate. Patients should be free to choose 
any health care system they want. There 
should be no interference with clinical prac- 
tice. The Griffiths Bill ensures that practi- 
tioners should be able to participate—to 
contract with the program—on an individual 
basis, part-time, full-time, and of course, in 
groups. The Griffiths Bill ensures that be- 
cause this would be so new in so many areas 
of the country, the program should provide 
funds for planning efficlent comprehensive 
health care delivery and it should provide 
funds for initial staffing of projects. The Grif- 
fiths Bill ensures that benefits should include 
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physical exams, surgery, office visits, hospital 
calls, house calls, eye care, prescription drugs, 
rehabilitation and physical therapy, hospi- 
talization and skilled nursing home care. 
There should be no limit on hospitalization 
and skilled nursing home care, Children 
should receive complete dental care until 
they. are 16. 

The national health insurance program 
should be administered by a board which rep- 
resents all of the interests involved—health 
care, labor, management, government. That 
board would set the per capita rate. 

The board should have a health care advi- 
sory council made up of people in health, 
and a consumer advisory council, made up 
of people who «now health care needs. 

The Griffiths Bill ensures all of these points. 

A few minutes ago I mentioned the part 
the national mood plays in this matter, and 
there is another point under that topic that 
I want to submit to you as pertinent. 

This country is bedeviled with some mas- 
sive problems. 

There is the war in Vietnam. There is a 
diminishing economy, there is urban blight, 
there is bitterness between the races. 

As a consequence of all this, many people 
have developed the feeling that government 
as we know it, and want to preserve it—rep- 
resentative government—won't work any 
more. 

If the health professions, along with the 
other segments of society who care, can 
develop a real health delivery system, we 
will have shown that at least in this area rep- 
resentative government will work. 

We will have shown that divergent views 
can be brought into agreement. 

I believe that representative government 
in a pluralistic society can work. 

Labor has also believed in national health 
insurance for a long time, It is nothing new 
in many European countries, which, as you 
knows, often come up with better health 
statistics than our country. 

The first bill to establish national health 
insurance here that I know of was introduced 
by Senator Robert Wagner in 1939. It was 
introduced again in 1943, 1945, 1947, and 
1949. 

It’s time had just not come. Medicare was 
actually a stopgap. 

We have all heard the quote from Shake- 
speare’s Julius Caesar, which tells us: 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all of the voyage of their life is 
bound in shallows and in miseries.” 

I hope the Congress will not bind itself 
in the “shallows and miseries” of worn out 
objections to National Health Insurance. 

I am aware of some of those “shallows 
and miseries” because an assistant to Presi- 
dent Beirne, Louis B. Knecht, has made 
several speeches to medical groups on Na- 
tional Health Insurance, and he has col- 
lected the questions from the audiences. 
Some of them revive the old “socialized 
medicine” theme song that the AMA harped 
on for so long in opposition to Medicare. 
Some are cogent, but others are equally in- 
ane, but I think it would benefit everyone 
interested in better health care for all people 
to see them, and some answers which have 
been prepared to them. 

I would like to submit them as part of my 
remarks. 

Thank you again for this opportunity to 
present'a consumer's side of National Health 
Insurance. 

Q. Would an individual be able to select 
& particular doctor in group practice under 
your concept of National Health Insurance? 

A. Yes. The freedom of an individual to 
select a doctor is preserved. The National 
Health Insurance program I envision would 
ensure that any individual could select his 
or her own physician, just as they do now. 
No one would be assigned to a particular 
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physician. In group practice programs which 
now exist a patient selects a physician in 
the program as the personal physician, and 
deals with that physician. If the patient 
needs the services of a specialist his own 
physiclan would refer him to one in the 
group, but that would only be parallel to 
the present system—not different from it. 

Q. You said that within your scheme of 
National Health Insurance that it would 
provide the patient free choice of physicians 
and that the physician could participate as 
much or as little as he chooses in the sys- 
tem. If the physician chooses not to par- 
ticipate what other alternatives would be 
available to him or to the consumer? 

A. Any physiciam who chose to remain 
completely aloof. from the National Health 
Insurance program could do so. He would 
attract his patients from those who wish 
to remain his patients regardless of the 
program. Obviously, the degree of participa- 
tion by physicians cannot be predicted. 
Hopefully, it will be very high. And prob- 
ably a very high percentage of people who 
are health care consumers will want to par- 
ticipate. That would generate high partici- 
pation by physicians. 

Q. Would labor object to complete social- 
ization of medical care a la Great Britain? 

A. Labor supports the National Health 
Insurance program currently in Congress 
(Griffiths’ bill) which preserves free enter- 
prise. Labor considers itself the major force 
preserving the free enterprise system in the 
United States now, despite management's 
anti-consumer and anti-labor attitudes, 
which generate antipathy toward the system 
on the part of many working people. 

Q. How can National Health Insurance, 
which would add to the demand without 
increasing the resources of an already over- 
burdened system, be expected to contain 
costs? Without tremendous investments in 
facilities and manpower to make more sery- 
ices available, is it realistic to believe that 
those who pay the premiums, taxes and dues 
will be anxious to share the scarce resources 
which will be in greater demand under Na- 
tional Health Insurance? 

A. The National Health Insurance program 
recognizes all of these pertinent points. Take 
them one at a time. First, we know that 
many Americans are not receiving the health 
care they need and so we may expect them 
to seek it under a National Health Insurance 
program. The “overburdened system” de- 
scribed by the questioner would get an addi- 
tional burden, and he asks how costs could 
be contained with this happening. The an- 
swer is that costs would be contained in sev- 
eral ways. A National Health Insurance pro- 
gram would encourage preventive care— 
keeping the patient healthy rather than wait- 
ing until the patient becomes ili and then 
curing him. It would reward efficient quality 
care and penalize unneeded surgery and hos- 
pitalization. It would encourage the general 
development of pre-pay group practice plans 
which for the past 20 years have shown, as 
the President’s Commission on Health Man- 
power concluded, that health care can be 
delivered under group practice at savings of 
20 to 30 percent. The system of “usual 
and customary” payments for care would be 
superseded by a system under which groups 
of doctors would contract to provide care 
for people under a per capita budget. This 
budget would not be developed by govern- 
ment decree, but by the determination of 
health dispensers on what is fair compensa- 
tion. The physicians and the hospitals par- 
ticipating would then be responsible for de- 
livering care, on a quality basis, within the 
budget. 

Q. In view of your position in favor of fixed 
fees for physicians, is your union in favor of 
wage controls by the federal government? 

A. The issué of wage controls and price 
controls is often debated within organized 
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labor as @ means of reversing inflation, but 
the situation usually resolves itself into the 
general acceptance of the fact that there 
would be a lot more wage control than price 
control, On the pertinent aspect of the ques- 
tion—"Fixed fees for physicians"—the ques- 
tioner is in error. National Health Insurance 
does not contemplate a fixed fee for physi- 
cians. What would be fixed would be the per 
capita fee which each contractor with the 
program. would agree to accept to provide 
total care for those covered in the contract, 
If X County Medical Society agreed to cover 
everyone in X county then the members of 
the X County Medical Society would receive 
the per capita for everyone covered, and de- 
cide how to divide up their revenue among 
themselves. Some of the members of the 
society might be paid on a fee basis, others 
might be paid on an hourly basis, others 
might be paid on a different basis. The im- 
portant point is that reimbursement would 
be up to the contractors—per capita would 
be set by a board which would include health 
service dispensers. 

Q. What is a good living? Salary, hours 
worked per week for the physician? 

A. A good living is that income which pro- 
vides a worker with the resources to purchase 
essentials, with the resources which enable 
him to give his family the amenities which 
make their lives comfortable and interesting, 
and with the resources which make their 
lives secure. The labor movement has been 
fighting for these elements since its incep- 
tion. Certainly anyone who works should feel 
safe under standards of living which labor 
set as ideal. 

Q. Basic need for good health is availabil- 
{ty for equal opportunity in the labor field. 
Is labor going to fight for this with equal 
vigor as it is for fee on case (fee for service) 
in medicine? 

A. Labor believes that it has led the fight, 
that it is leading the fight for equal oppor- 
tunity, and it will continue to fight for equal 
opportunity. 

Q. Can you expand on the better European 
Health Statistics, i.e., number of hospitals 
built in Great Britain since 1945? 

A. There are generally accepted statistics 
which show the most industrial nations have 
better infant mortality rates and other health 
rates than the United States. Just taking in- 
fant mortality, we were sixth in the world 
in 1950, 11th in 1960, and by 1969 we had 
dropped to 18th. A comparison of hospital 
beds added, not just hospitals built, would 
be a more accurate statistic, but since Eng- 
land was desolated by bombing during World 
War II, that figure would not be an accurate 
indicator of comparative health care. 

Q. What happens to the solo practitioner 
with your proposed comprehensive plan? How 
much would your all-inclusive National 
Health Insurance plan cover? Where would 
you get the physicians to participate on a 
voluntary basis? 

A. The solo practitioner would have many 
choices—to remain in solo practice, to par- 
ticipate in the program part-time, to par- 
ticipate in the program full-time as an indi- 
vidual, or to participate in a group either full- 
time or part-time. The program would cover 
every conceivable type of health need, includ- 
ing dental care up to the age of 16. It would 
not include custodial care. Hopefully, many 
practitioners would want to participate, but 
the program also provides funds for planning 
efficient health care delivery, expanding med- 
ical education and stepping up construction 
of needed facilities. 

Q. Why do you think the total number of 
subscribers has declined in the HIP of New 
York? The lack of growth of the Detroit 
health foundation of the auto’ workers? The 
lack of significant growth in the health care 
concept? 

A. All impartial studies show that people 
favor the group practice concept and that it 
is the best, least costly way to get more 
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and better health care delivered to the 
greatest number of people. If membership is 
declining in a major group practice program, 
or if one is not growing, certainly the reasons 
should be explored. The pre-pay group 
practice concept has been held back for sev- 
eral reasons, one being that in some states 
political pressure has made it illegal. Another 
reason is that many people have never heard 
of it. 

Q. In your speech you mentioned the 
recent report of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. Would you care to comment on the 
technical respectability of this report? Have 
you considered the implications of making 
such statements out of context? 

A. The Senate Finance Committee would 
not have issued its report, condemning some 
doctors for making huge profits in medicare 
and medicaid, without being absolutely cer- 
tain that it could back up every charge it 
made. It would be foolish for the Committee, 
one of the major Committees of Congress, 
and the Senate’s tax authority, to make these 
charges without being able to document 
them. But just as important as that is 
whether or not the comments in the speech 
were out of context. The speech said clearly, 
“we have all read that hundreds of doctors 
have made exorbitant profits out :f medicare 
and medicaid. Of course, thousands did not. 

“Doctors, like labor leaders, don’t get writ- 
ten up for being honest.” 

The statement clearly said that hundreds 
of doctors made unconscionable profits, but 
thousands charged fair fees and did not. That 
would seem to be as firmly in context as this 
controversial matter could be placed. 

Q. When we have national prepaid group 
health insurance and all doctors are on 
Salaries, will the CWA guarantee the doctors 
the right to strike for legitimate grievances, or 
will we be grouped with teachers and letter 
carriers? Will the right to strike be restricted 
to the AFL-CIO? 

A, Organized labor considers the right to 
strike a universal right of all workers, but 
also considers it a course of action which is 
taken only as a last resort. For instance, 
police officers are considering affiliating their 
associations with the AFL-CIO, and while 
there is no formed policy at this writing it 
is the general opinion that an entire police 
department should not go out on strike. The 
matter of public safety is involved. But with 
letter carriers, it is a matter of public com- 
fort. It is also a matter of public comfort 
with teachers. So each instance must be 
judged on the merits of the situation. Hope- 
fully some day the doctors of the nation will 
want to participate in the national labor 
movement as part of the AFL-CIO, so they 
may deliberate their strike role from within 
organized labor. 

Q. After pointing out the shortcomings of 
the Senate Finance Committee report, you 
then proceeded to parrot the atypical, some- 
times erroneous features of the report, and 
used this evidence as support for compulsory 
national health insurance. The Philadelphia 
Inquirer, in a recent anti-medicine series of 
articles, calculated that if all MD fees were 
cut by 50 percent, this would result in low- 
ering of national expenditures for health by 
only .8 percent. How would national health 
insurance solve the problems of manpower 
shortage, distribution, etc.? Wouldn't your 
proposal further aggravate these problems? 

A. The reference to the Senate Finance 
Committee report has been discussed in 
answer to a previous question. Every avail- 
able piece of evidence shows that compre- 
hensive pre-pay group practice cuts medical 
costs considerably more than the figure 
quoted from the newspaper series. The prob- 
lems cited by the questioner would be solved 
because health care delivery for the first time 
would be put on an efficient basis—some- 
thing which does not exist now. The program 
recognizes the shortages of health manpower, 
and the numbers of people who now have no 
access to health services, and recognizes that 
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these factors must be built into planning 
the overall program. The proposed legisla- 
tion specifically provides for additional 
health manpower and additional facilities, 
and also provides for research into establish- 
ing efficient methods of delivery. 

Q. Aside from infant mortality statistics 
(which are controversial), what other indi- 
cators are there which demonstrate heaith 
care is better in certain European countries 
than in the United States? Significant 
differences? 

A. From 1950 to 1965, the United States 
dropped from thirteenth to twenty-second 
place in life expectancy for males. The life 
expectancy for females dropped from seventh 
to tenth place. 

Q. What methods do you suggest be uti- 
lized to provide the enormous sums of capi- 
tal needed to provide the facilities which 
would be required to fill the demand created 
by a national health insurance program? 

A. Presently, the Hill-Burton Act is the 
major federal source of funds for Health care 
facility construction. It has been mainly 
used in rural areas and smaller cities. If nec- 
essary, it should be modernized and aug- 
mented to provide the facilities that are 
needed. If an additional source of revenue 
is required the abolition of mineral deple- 
tion allowances, with other tax reforms, could 
provide the funds needed for health care. 

Q. Do you feel that the medical profes- 
sions should be organized as unions with 
the same rights? 

A. All working people should have the 
same rights, and if the medical professionals 
should determine that they want to partici- 
pate in organized labor, along with many 
other professionals, they would certainly be 
welcome into the AFL-CIO. 

Q. Who would, in fact, who could, admin- 
ister a National Health Insurance program? 
What about its great cost? 

A. The National Health Insurance program 
should be administered by a board which 
represents all of the interests involved— 
health care, labor, management, government. 
It should have two major advisory councils, 
a health care advisory council made up of 
People in health, and a consumer advisory 
council made up of people who know health 
care needs. Costs for health care now run 
$60 billion plus a year. The suggested pro- 
gram would be financed through contribu- 
tions in Social Security form by employees 
and employers, and by Treasury revenue, In 
the long run, national health insurance will 
be more efficient than the present inefficient 
system. 

Q. A National Health Insurance system 
would aggravate an already staggering de- 
mand for health care services What do you 
suggest to meet this problem? 

A. The program recognizes that many peo- 
ple are not now receiving health care, and 
built into it are measures to develop answers 
to this problem, such as expanded training 
of health practitioners, added facilities, and 
better systems of delivering care. But in the 
long run National Health Insurance would 
decrease the average number of hospital days 
per patient, and other current health waste 
through its basically more efficient methods. 

Q. Two problems of highest priority to 
the medical profession are health care man- 
power shortage and health care costs. These 
were not created unilaterally by the medi- 
cal profession and they will not be solved 
in a unilateral manner. I would like to hear 
more of an expression from the nonprofes- 
sional consumer and labor as to their re- 
sponsibilities in these areas. 

A. Certainly the non-medical profession 
member of society has an obligation to make 
sure that adequate sources of professionals 
are available, and that all segments of so- 
ciety are contributing to keeping the costs 
of health care down. Pre-pay group prac- 
tice would do this by providing for training, 
and by operating more efficiently than solo 
practice with fee for service. 
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Q. If there has been this great demand for 
group practice health insurance coverage, 
why it is that only 5 percent of the people 
have purchased this coverage when offered? 

A. Most people do not know there is such 
a thing as pre-pay group practice, and in 
some states it is illegal to even establish it. 
The latest really comprehensive program has 
been set up in the new community of Co- 
lumbia, Md., and, under the aegis of Johns 
Hopkins in Baltimore, it is tremendously 
well received. 

Q. How can you blame the medical pro- 
fession for the high cost of Medicaid-Medi- 
care when our fees have been set and frozen 
as of January 1969? What would have been 
the reaction of organized labor to such an 
action being taken without right of arbitra- 
tion? 

A. Impartial analysis have shown that un- 
der Medicare and Medicaid there has been 
a high incidence of unneeded hospitalization 
and treatment, so that regardless of the 
fee, it is the unnecessary use of these two 
programs which has created high costs. But 
it must also be remembered that some phy- 
sicilans have made inordinately high incomes 
from the programs. Whenever organized la- 
bor participates in a government program it 
does under the conditions set by legislation 
or administratively. 

Q. How many physicians are members of 
your executive Board to protect the public 
from labor’s selfsh dominance? 

A. There are no physicians on the Execu- 
tive Board of the Communications Workers 
of America—only communications workers 
elected by their fellow members, For a paral- 
lel the governing body of the American 
Medical Assn. is a good example. It has no 
members of organized labor—only physi- 
cians chosen by their fellow members. Re- 
garding “selfish dominance’’—if seeking de- 
cent wages and working conditions and job 
security through unions is selfish domi- 
nance, then how else are working people to 
secure those justifiable goals? 

Q. Under pre-paid programs do you feel 
the delivery of health care will be improved, 
if at the present people demand attention on 
a fee for service basis beyond the capacity 
of the individual or group? Will not the fa- 
cilities be under a greater strain? 

A. This point has been covered in answer 
to a previous question. Basically, the devel- 
opment of a health care delivery system 
based on pre-pay group practice would, 
when fully operational, provide the care the 
citizens of the nation need. 

Q. Under National Health Insurance you 
advocate “free choice” by patients, and 
“participation” or ‘“non-participation” by 
physicians. How could a physician possibly 
have any practice at all if he did not “par- 
ticipate” in a National Health Insurance 
program? 

A. Physicians could participate solo, in 
groups, part-time, or full time. A nonpartici- 
pating physician would have to draw his pa- 
tients from those people who do not want 
to take advantage of its benefits. The ques- 
tioner raises. an interesting point—he obvi- 
ously believes the National Health Insurance 
program would be so popular with the public 
everyone would want to utilize it. 

Q. Since a major problem in expanding 
wide spectrum health care to all people is 
the marked lack of available services, what 
will be the effect of a dramatic change in the 
delivery system without subsequent increase 
in actual delivery of services? 

Just what percentage of increase in avail- 
able services can be expected through Im- 
proved efficiency, recruitment, etc., in the 
70s? 

A: This point has been covered in answer 
to a previous question, Basically. the develop- 
ment of a health care delivery system based 
on pre-pay group practice would, when fully 
operational, provide the care the citizens of 
the nation need. 
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Q. How would you propose Group Prac- 
tice Coverage of communities of 3,000 isolated 
from large cities by distance? 

A, Small communities which do not have 
enough people to keep more than one or two 
physicians busy of course could not support 
a pre-pay group. But a doctor could still 
participate in the program in these towns, 
as a solo contractor. The problems of eco- 
nomically depressed communities would be 
alleviated, because the program would pro- 
vide revenue for physician compensation in 
those communities. 

Q. What do you think is the cause of 
breakdown in medical delivery care? 

A. The basic cause is the continuation 
of a system which just developed without 
planning—without taking into account pop- 
ulation growth, technological advances, and 
rising expectations by the people. 

Q. Have you considered the possibility that 
“your” solution is chiefly the problem? 

A. The National Health Insurance program 
may be “the problem,” to some, but to those 
who today are denied the benefits of health 
technology it will not be the problem, and to 
those who are beset with bills and high in- 
surance costs for medical coverage it will not 
be the problem. 

Q. How can you ignore the problems en- 
countered in government health service in 
other countries—namely, Britain, Canada, 
etc.—1. Loss of physicians to “free enter- 
prise” countries; 2. No new hospital construc- 
tion for 12 years despite need for more beds; 
3. Abuse of plan by recipients resulting in: 
a. long waiting in offices; b. up to 2 yrs. wait 
for elective surgery; c. actual lowering of 
medical standards for a large number of per- 
sons; 4. High cost for administration and 
bureaucratic featherbedding. 

A. There is no relationship between the 
health care plans of Great Britain and other 
countries which have socialized medical sys- 
tems, and the American proposal for Na- 
tional Health Insurance, The American pro- 
posal is a method of financing medical care 
while maintaining free enterprise, In Eng- 
land the government owns the hospitals and 
pays the hospital staff salaries, which would 
not be so under the American proposal. The 
British system pays private physicians on a 
per capita basis, but under the American 
proposal organized groups of societies would 
contract with the government on a per capita 
basis, and the members of the group would 
decide themselves how to divide up their 
revenue. They could decide to pay themselves 
on a fee for service basis out of the revenue 
of the group, or on a salary basis, or on a 
per capita basis. It would be entirely up to 
them. Individual physicians practicing solo 
could contract on a per capita basis. 

Q. The plan for National Health Insurance 
as proposed by Mr. Knecht is identical to 
the British N.H.I. The British plan has re- 
sulted in a poor and a deteriorating standard 
of medical care. The care is inferior to the 
American system. What changes are being 
proposed to avoid the failures of the British 
system if we have N.H.I..? 

A. There is no relationship between the 
health care plans of Great Britain and other 
countries which have socialized medical sys- 
tems, and the American proposal for Na- 
tional Health Insurance. The American pro- 
posal is a method of financing medical care 
while maintaining free enterprise. In Eng- 
land the government owns the hospitals and 
pays the hospital staff salaries, which would 
not be so under the American proposal. The 
British system pays private physicians on 
@ per capita basis, but under the American 
proposal organized groups of societies would 
contract with the government on a per capita 
basis, and the members of the group would 
decide themselves how to divide up their 
revenue. They could decide to pay them- 
selves on a fee for service basis out of the 
revenue of the group, or on a salary basis, or 
on a per capita basis. It would be entirely 
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up to them. Individual physicians practicing 
solo could contract on a per capita basis. 

Q. Cost estimates—Re: National Health 
Insurance? 

A. A study is now underway to determine 
projected costs. Presently Americans are 
spending more than $60 billion a year for 
health care, and a significant portion of 
the population does not receive adequate 
care. The study would have to reflect all of 
the factors involved, such as the part of the 
costs which would go to providing care to 
those who are not now receiving it. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR. MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Boces). The Chair lays before the Senate 
the unfinished business which will be 
stated by title. 

The BILL CLERK. A bill (H.R. 17123) to 
authorize approprictions during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the selected reserve of each reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will cail the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded, 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection 
is heard. 


The bill clerk resumed and concluded 
the call of the roll, and the following 
Senators answered to their names: 


[No. 249 Leg.] 
Bog 


gs Fulbright 
Byrd, W. Va. Griffin 
Dole Mansfield 
Ervin Pell 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I an- 
nounce that the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon), the Senator from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Cranston), the Senator from 
Connecticut (Mr. Dopp), the Senator 
from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON), the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi (Mr. EASTLAND), 
the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Gore), 
the Senator from Indiana (Mr. HARTKE), 
the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
Jackson), the Senator from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. KENNEDY), the Senator from 
Arkansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN) , the Senator 
from New Mexico (Mr. Montoya), the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss), the Sen- 


Percy 
Proxmire 
Stennis 
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ator from Connecticut (Mr. RIBICOFF), 
and the Senator from Maryland (Mr. 
Typincs) are necessarily absent. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator “from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BROOKE), the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
FANNIN), the Senators from New York 
(Mr. GOODELL and Mr. Javits), the Sen- 
ator from Florida (Mr. Gurney), the 
Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS), 
the Senator from California (Mr. 
Mourpry), and the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. STEVENS) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cooper) is necessarily absent attending 
the funeral of a friend, 

The Senator from Oregon (Mr. HAT- 
FIELD) and the Senator from Idaho (Mr. 
JORDAN) are absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Mundt) and the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs. SMITH) are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I move that the Sergeant at Arms 
be directed to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 
Senator from West Virginia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After some delay the following Sena- 
tors entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 
Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Ellender 
Fong 
Goldwater 
Gravel 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum 
is present. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to 
authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
selected reserve of each reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President; on 
Thursday the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) made some 
comments in response to a speech I gave 
on the floor of the Senate on July 20, 
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1970, concerning cost increases of certain 
major weapons systems. 

In my speech, I pointed out that the 
costs of 38 selected major weapons sys- 
tems are now $23.8 billion above the 
planning estimates for those programs. 
Moreover, the total represents a $3.6 
billion net increase for the same weap- 
ons just between June 30, 1969, and 
March 31, 1970—in other words, a $3.6 
billion increase in only 9 months. 

The Senator from Mississippi does 
not quarrel with my figures, which he 
readily concedes to be true. The point 
that he makes is that the question of cost 
growth “is a complex, difficult, and de- 
manding function.” He goes on to say 
that a simplistic approach to the prob- 
lem of why the costs of weapons increase 
is not adequate. For example, it is nec- 
essary to take into account “changes in 
quantities, scope of the work, and per- 
formance characteristics.” 

My distinguished colleague also states 
that comparisons of a current “hard” 
estimate of cost to completion with the 
“initial planning estimate” can be mis- 
leading. 

My purpose today is to discuss each 
of these matters, for apparently the 
Senator from Mississippi believes that my 
earlier statement was both simplistic and 
misleading. 

First, it needs to be recalled that in 
the past 2 years, Congress has begun to 
scrutinize weapons procurement and 
military spending in a way and to a 
degree that has not been done for a long 
time, For more than a decade, the Pen- 
tagon has been getting what amounts to 
little more than a blank check from the 
legislative branch. Weapons have been 
developed and produced that turned out 
to be dismal failures. Funds have been 
spent that should never have been spent. 
Mismanagement, waste, and inefficiency 
in defense procurement and defense pro- 
duction have been conspicuous and ram- 
pant. 

Yet, only a few years ago and until 
recently, there was an illusion of maxi- 
mum efficiency and unlimited need in 
this area. A curtain of national security 
completely separated the Pentagon from 
the public and from most of us in Con- 
gress, and military procurement was al- 
most completely insulated from scrutiny 
or criticism. Thanks to the work of the 
efforts in Congress over the past 2 years, 
the curtain has been raised somewhat. 
No one has illusions about military pro- 
curement any longer. 

The facts are that nearly every major 
weapons system held up for close exam- 
ination has been shown to be ridden 
with cost overruns, or technical perform- 
ance failures, or delivery slippages, and 
some programs are plagued with two or 
all three of these problems. They cost 
far more than they were supposed to 
cost. They perform well below the stand- 
ards which were established for them 
when they were originally authorized, 
and they were delivered late. Defects and 
breakdowns in the procurement system 
can no longer be characterized as excep- 
tional. They are the rule. 

As a result of investigations of such 
fiascos as the C-5A aircraft, the Defense 
Department has finally been required to 
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provide to Congress on a quarterly basis 
information about its weapons pur- 
chases. I must point out, however, that 
this information is provided in classified 
form only to the four appropriations and 
authorizations committees of the Senate 
and the Houpse with jurisdiction over 
the armed services. If one is not a mem- 
ber of one of these committees, he does 
not get this information from the Pen- 
tagon. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought the Sen- 
ator and the Joint. Economic Committee 
had such reports available. Is that not 
so? 
Mr. PROXMIRE. This was-not to be 
the case. The GAO was following the 
law that we passed last year, when we 
acted on this bill, and it was to be made 
available only to those four committees. 
We did get at my special request how- 
ever, in unclassified form, the informa- 
tion we put in the Recorp 10 days ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say to the Sena- 
tor that this is the same sort of thing 
we run into in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations—all the failures of the Gov- 
ernment and of the State Department 
and of the Pentagon, and of course they 
are many, are classified. 

While the newspapers and other media 
get some of the information around, it 
is unofficial and always subject to ques- 
tion by the officials. So doubts are created 
about whether or not the information is 
accurate. 

This is becoming a scandal. Senate 
committees cannot have hearings and 
publish them any more without their be- 
ing gone over by the Executive for any 
kind of supposed classified material. 
Classification—making things secret— 
now means concealing the delinquencies 
of our own Government primarily from 
the American people. These things are 
not secrets from our enemies. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Certainly, there 
should not be any secrecy as to the ac- 
tual costs. I can see why troop deploy- 
ment and perhaps the performance of a 
weapons system might be classified. But 
when you get down to costs, which is what 
I was asking about, it should be unclassi- 
fied and should be released promptly to 
the public—the taxpayer—and to Con- 
gress. We have to have that information 
if we are going to act intelligently on it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Exactly. That is one 
of the great obstacles to discussion and 
action on the part of the Senate—the 
lack of clear official and positive 
information. 

I hope the Senator will pursue that 
matter further. 

While I am on my feet, I want to say, 
with reference to studies as to the cost 
overrun of the C-5A, the Senator from 
Wisconsin is primarily responsible for 
those studies. Of course, he knows that 
that has been said before, but it cannot be 
said too often that he and the commit- 
tee of which he is the distinguished 
chairman have contributed more than 
anyone else to the enlightenment of the 
Senate and the country on these matters. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I appreciate that. 
Dick Kaufmann, the staff member on 
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that committee, has done a marvelous 
job, as has Ernest Fitzgerald, who was 
with the Pentagon and is now working 
for the committee. He has also helped 
greatly. 

Mr. President, for this reason, I have 
urged the General Accounting Office to 
provide'to Congress the same informa- 
tion in unclassified form on a regular 
basis. Frankly, I had assumed last year 
that the procurement data would be 
forthcoming from the GAO on a quar- 
terly basis and that it would be provided 
to every Member of the Congress and 
that it would be made available to the 
public. Earlier this year, I learned that 
this was not to be the case, and that 
although GAO had made one report on 
“The Status of the Acquisition of Se- 
lected Major Weapon Systems,” based on 
information dating back to June 1969, in 
February 1970, another such report would 
not be made until much later in the year. 
I, therefore, asked Elmer Staats, the 
Comptroller General, to provide me with 
the cost information so that the previous 
report could be brought up to date. The 
GAO did provide me with the informa- 
tion and I immediately made it available 
to. the public. 

It came as no surprise that in only 9 
months the costs of the 38 weapons sys- 
tems had increased substantially, for one 
reason or another. In those: instances 
where the increase was due to an in- 
crease in the quantity of the item being 
procurred, I made that clear. In those 
instances where a change in quantity was 
not a factor or was not the sole factor, 
I also made that clear. 

The Senator from Mississippi makes 
the point that most of the increase in the 
cost of the Minuteman II program is 
attributed to military construction costs 
that were not in the earlier reports pro- 
vided by the Pentagon and that “one of 
the areas where we have improved the 
reporting system is requiring the inclu- 
sion of total program costs.” I say to the 
Senator from Mississippi—whom I told 
about this speech I am making and gave 
him a copy of it and he has it and expects 
to come into the Chamber shortly—that 
for years the Pentagon has systematically 
minimized the costs of military procure- 
ment) by failing to include all the costs 
properly chargeable to each program. 
The fact that the Air Force now admits 
that $356 million for construction should 
be considered part of the Minuteman II 
program is- little consolation to the 
American taxpayer who has had to sup- 
port that construction or will support 
that construction regardless of the Air 
Force’s bookkeeping system. 

I would also point out to the Senator 
that the Pentagon continues tò obscure 
the true costs of its weapons by conceal- 
ing the fact that major items of ‘cost 
have been excluded from its reports, To 
cite only one other example, the Navy 
until recently reported only nominal cost 
increases or cost overruns on the DE- 
1052 destroyer escort program. Last June’ 
it reported a mere $1 million ‘increase. 
After I pointed out the omission from 
the Navy’s cost breakdown for this pro- 
giam, it modified the totals so that it 
now shows a $184 million increase. But 
what the Navy still fails to do is include 
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in the cost of that destroyer program the 
antisubmarine helicopters which had 
been developed and produced for it. This 
helicopter program, called DASH, has 
cost at least $275 million. It has, how- 
ever, been canceled because of poor per- 
formance and cost overruns. It so hap- 
pens that 411 of the 750 helicopters pur- 
chased were lost before the program was 
canceled. 

I might also point out that last year 
the Subcommittee on Economy in Goy- 
ernment heard testimony on the Minute- 
man program, 

That testimony revealed the same pat- 
tern of cost overruns and other problems 
which are apparently the hallmarks of 
all major weapons procurement. The at- 
tention of the Senator from Mississippi 
is invited to the testimony on Minute- 
man contained in the hearings of the 
Subcommittee on Economy in Govern- 
ment on “The Military Budget and Na- 
tional Economic Priorities,” part 2. In 
my judgment, the Minuteman program 
has one of the highest cost overruns, 
and is one of the most poorly managed 
of our major weapons programs. Minute- 
man II and Minuteman III alone show 
increases in cost from approximately $6 
billion from the original planning esti- 
mates to over $10 billion as of the cur- 
rent estimates through program com- 
pletion, or a net cost increase of $4 bil- 
lion. There is abundant evidence of 
waste and mismanagement on this pro- 
gram. 

The Senator from Mississippi, in his 
remarks on my initial disclosures, men- 
tioned the F-111 and the C-5A in his 
speech, Of course, these are two of the 
best known disasters in the recent history 
of military procurement, The cost over- 
runs in both cases have been so ridicu- 
lously high that the Air Force has had to 
reduce the quantity of its purchases lest 
it run out of funds for other programs. 
Despite the reduction in quantity of the 
F-111 and the C-5A, both programs will 
cost the American taxpayer vastly more 
than was originally estimated or bar- 
gained for. Think of that. Here is a 
situation in which both programs are 
reduced sharply as to quantity and, in 
spite of that, the overall cost will be more 
than was estimated originally for the 
much higher quantity. Both programs 
will fail to meet original technical per- 
formance specifications. Both programs 
suffer delivery delays. So on every impor- 
tant criteria, they are failures. 

The distinguished Senator asks wheth- 
er the cost decreases in the most recent 
report for the F-111 and the C—5A, de- 
creases accounted for by the most recent 
quantity cutback, should be considered 
“cost underruns.” That question, I re- 
spectfully submit, rubs salt in the wounds 
of the taxpayers who have had to put up 
with both disasters. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, as I pointed out in my earlier state- 
ment, the Pentagon has taken credit for 
cost reductions due to quantity cutbacks 
on both of these programs in its cost re- 
ports to the General Accounting Office. 
The F-111 program was decreased by 
over $1 billion, and the C-5A program 
was decreased by $521.9 million, both 
decreases due to quantity reductions. 
There is no question that we can always 
decrease a program by merely produc- 
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ing less. But when we talk about reduc- 
ing costs, that is not exactly what we 
have in mind. 

I pointed out in my original statement 
that the net cost overruns for the 38 pro- 
grams reported on would have been al- 
most $3 billion higher but for the reduc- 
tions that the Defense Department took 
into account because of such quantity 
cutbacks. 

A question has also been raised about 
the alleged cost overruns on the Safe- 
guard ABM program. It is asserted that 
the costs of Safeguard have increased 
because a third site has been added. The 
implication, I suppose, is that adding a 
site or enlarging the scope of a program 
should not be considered a cost overrun. 
I would point out, however, that getting 
the nose of the camel into the tent, prior 
to moving it all in, is one of the oldest 
techniques of weapons salesmanship 
used. Only last year, the Secretary of 
Defense was testifying to the Senate 
Armed Services Committee that the way 
to find out whether Safeguard would 
work would be to go forward with phase 
1, that is, the first two sites. It was 
clearly implied, in my opinion, that there 
would be no phase 2 or a third site, until 
phase 1 was deployed. 

Here is what Secretary Laird said on 
May 22, 1969, a little more than a year 
ago, just before we began debate on the 
military procurement bill to decide 
whether we would go through with Safe- 
guard: 

So to those who are concerned about 
whether the Safeguard system will work, I 
would say let us deploy phase 1 and find out. 
Only in this way can we be sure to uncover 
all of the operating problems that are bound 
to arise when a major weapons system is first 
deployed. Since it will take five years to de- 
ploy the first two sites, we will have ample 
time to find the solutions through our con- 
tinuing R&D effort to any operational prob- 
lem that may arise. And only then will we be 
in a position to move forward prompily, and 
with confidence, in the event the threat de- 
velops to a point where deployment of the 
entire system becomes necessary. 


Thus, on May 22, 1969, Secretary Laird 
was saying: 

Let us deploy Phase 1. Let us complete it. 
Let us finish it. Let us see how it works and 
after that decide’ whether to.go ahead. 


That is the argument for deploying 
phase 1, that we need'to get this in oper- 
ation to really test and determine 
whether further deployment.of ABM's 
would be wise. 

Now, I interpret this statement to 
mean that the Pentagon would go for- 
ward with only the first two sites and 
that it would not ask for a third site for 
some ‘time. The Secretary mentioned 
5 years, and he also indicated that evi- 
dence of a “new threat would be re- 
quired before the system was expanded. 
But that, it now seems clear, was to get 
the nose of the Safeguard camel into the 
taxpayer's tent. 


Of course, this year we are being asked 
to proceed in the pending bill with the 
taxpaper’s tent. Of course, this year we 
are being asked to proceed in the pending 
bill with the Safeguard. 


Moreover, evidence has now been 
brought to light of cost increases on the 
Safeguard program that have nothing 
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to do with the addition of a third site 
and that can only be considered as a cost 
overrun. The Pentagon has already con- 
ceded that the full program costs of Safe- 
guard have gone up from the $9.1 billion 
estimate given to Congress last year to 
$10.7 billion this year. This increase is 
explained by the Pentagon as a result 
of inflation, the “stretch-out” in the time 
until deployment can be completed, and 
design changes and more detailed esti- 
mates. 

In other words, Safeguard is increas- 
ing by more than $100 million per month. 
These facts were developed in the April 
hearings before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Department of Defense Appropria- 
tions, and they are indisputable. As 
Chairman Grorce H. Manon stated in 
those hearings: 

With this recent cost increase history, how 
can Congress have any confidence in the Safe- 
guard cost estimates? 


The Senator from Mississippi refers 
to the initial planning estimate as only 
an. original “guess.” In his words, “It 
cannot be any more than a guess.” The 
guess, it is stated, occurs at a stage when 
there is just a concept of a need that is 
coming up or is going to appear on the 
horizon. 

Thus, it is said, the current estimates 
to completion should not be compared 
with the initial planning estimates. 

If the initial planning estimate is in- 
deed nothing more than a guess, then I 
am happy to know this fact, and I hope 
everyone else in the Senate will take 
note of it next time that a Pentagon 
spokesman testifies in support of a newly 
proposed weapons program. I would also 
hope that when one of these spokesmen 
comes forward with nothing more than 
a guess to justify a request for millions 
of dollars to initiate a new program, that 
the Members of the Senate will refuse to 
authorize or appropriate such funds un- 
til the Pentagon can back up its proposal 
with something better than a mere guess 
as to its future costs. It is incredible, and 
I can think of nothing more simplistic, 
for the United States Senate to accept 
guesswork when it comes to the cost im- 
plications of new weapons systems. That 
is the way we have been authorizing 
weapons systems, and once we authorize 
several million dollars, we are told that 
we do not want to waste that and that 
we had better authorize, more or every- 
thing we have already spent will be gone. 
Perhaps, in the future, all planning esti- 
mates,of the Department of Defense 
should be clearly labeled as “guesses” in 
the posture statement of the Secretary of 
Defense, in the testimony of the repre- 
sentatives of the Defense. Department 
before the committees of ,Congress, and 
in the Pentagon's selected acquisition 
reports. 

The difficulty, of course, with the 
guesswork thesis is that initial planning 
estimates are very often presented to 
Congress not in terms of guesses, but in 
terms of certainty and not doubt. They 
are put forward to elicit congressional 
and public support for new weapons pro- 
grams. They-are offered for the purpose 
of obtaining public funds to:support mili- 
tary projects, and they are often’a vária- 
tion of the camel’s nose technique. The 
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idea is to get a program started with 
public funds, and frequently this means 
minimizing or intentionally underesti- 
mating its future costs. 

Mr. SYMINGTON: Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr: President, I 
again congratulate the able senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for the service he has 
rendered the American people in analyz- 
ing the great and growing costs of de- 
fense. 

In my opinion, our national security 
depends on three major items. 

First is the physical capacity to de- 
stroy any enemy that attacks us; and 
certainly that he knows we have that ca- 
pacity. 

Second is a viable economy together 
with a sound currency. 

Third is the moral fiber of the people 
because of their faith in their Govern- 
ment. 

I have mentioned that before. An out- 
standing publisher in the middle of the 
State editorialized that there was a 
fourth major item, the will, the deter- 
mination of the people to defend. I think 
that will goes along with the moral fiber 
that the two go together. 

I had printed in the Recorp last year 
the fact that tens of billions of dollars 
had gone down the drain as a result of 
all. services, corporations, and universi- 
ties falling in love with the missile busi- 
ness, one might say; and seeing it as a 
new way to create work—in some cases 
work on weaponry badly needed; in some 
cases ‘work on which, in my opinion, 
there was argument as to whether it was 
really needed or not; and in some cases 
work which, to me, seemed to be unnec- 


essary. 

As the able Senator from Wisconsin 
knows, I am a member of his commit- 
tee, the Joint Economic Committee, and 
proud of that fact. It is a bipartisan 
committee which has attacked these 
problems: of waste most intelligently 
over recent years. It has rendered a great 
service to the people. Without getting 
into it this afternoon, I intend to make 
a talk tomorrow about another aspect 
of this backbreaking overall budget. 

May Lask the Senator who, along with 
his able staff, has been working hard on 
these matters for some time, whether 
there is any reason why the cost ac- 
counting: aspect of national defense 
should be different in the procurement 
of military weapons, or military activi- 
ties, than that of other Government de- 
partments? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. There should be no 
difference, As the Senator will recall, the 
Senate’passed the Defense Procurement 
Act with an amendment providing for 
uniform cost accounting standards to be 
applied throughout the defense industry, 
which Admiral Rickover estimated would 
result in a savings of $2 billion. There 
are differences in the estimate of the 
amount that may be saved. However, this 
is something that we need and need very 


Let me comment on what the Senator 
has said with respect to what we need 
in terms of national defense. I think it 
is so important. 
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I completely agree\-with the Senator 
from Missouri, a former Secretary of the 
Air Force, and a man with enormous ex- 
perience in business as well as in the top 
echelons of Government, when he says 
that it is essential that we have the mili- 
tary capacity to defend this Nation. I 
agree that no Senator would vote for 
any reduction which would endanger 
that capacity. 

In addition, we have to recognize that 
we need a viable economy that would 
make it possible for us to have in the 
future the kind of military strength 
which is essential. 

It could be that, if we were to make 
very unwise and foolish decisions in the 
military area, we could hurt our economy 
badly. 

There is not any question that the ac- 
tions of the Government, both in the way 
of acting on military expenditures and 
military actions abroad, could have a 
profound effect on our people, the young 
people, and split and divide and embitter 
our people and weaken our country far 
more than the failure to have a particu- 
lar weapons system. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I am 
sure the Senator has read the testimony 
of the Nation’s largest banker, Mr. Lund- 
burg; also Mr. Watson, head of IBM, 
whose brother Mr. Nixon recently sent 
as our Ambassador to Paris and whose 
testimony agrees with that statement of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

When a businessman, I soon found 
that the first thing to do is find out the 
facts, and costs’ are facts under sound 
accounting principles. 

We have found difficulty in obtaining 
information on overseas commitments 
from the General Accounting Office. 

They find difficulty in obtaining infor- 
mation as to just what it is we do with 
the over $100 million a day we put out, 
counting Europe and all other places 
abroad. That is $1,100 a second for every 
second the Senator and I have been talk- 
ing on this floor. 

We know we have serious problems in 
such’ areas as housing, education, põllu- 
tion, and So forth; and I refer not only to 
my State but also to the Senator’s State 
and other States. It seems incredible we 
could go into a program to build 20,000 
houses for military families in a foreign 
country, when in my town of St. Louis 
last year we built 14 single-unit homes. 

It is correct, is it not, that the Comp- 
troller General, nominated by the Presi- 
dent for 15 years and can only be re- 
moved by impeachment, is considered the 
watchdog of the Congress? Based on the 
Senator’s knowledge as the head of the 
Joint Economic Committee and ranking 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, I ask if there is not some 
obligation on the part of the executive 
branch to submit facts and figures, costs, 
at the request.of the General Accounting 
Office. Is that not standard practice un- 
der our system? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I am appalled by this disclosure, 
which has been made by the Senator 
from Missouri, that the General Ac- 
counting Office was not able to get in- 
formation from the Department of De- 
fense regarding the cost of overseas 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. Primarily the fact 
that information was wanted with re- 
spect to what was done with the tax- 
payers’ money, planned payment of 
money to other people, which did not get 
to those people. 

We have a letter of protest from the 
General Accounting Office stating their 
report could not be made in the way it 
should be made because of their inability 
to get information they considered neces- 
sary; information any banker or busi- 
nessman would consider essential to a 
proper report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Constitution 
gives Congress the authority over ex- 
penditures. We cannot escape that re- 
sponsibility, and we cannot discharge it 
intelligently, realistically, or responsibly 
unless we have the information. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Where along the 
line did we lose it—the authority with 
the responsibility? 

Mr. PROXMIRE, As far as the De- 
partment of Defense is concerned we 
lost the authority over the years. Of 
course, in wartime it is difficult. There 
are classified expenditures that have to 
be concealed, as they were in World War 
II. 
The Senator from Missouri has been 
here for a long time and has greater 
wisdom than I but it seems to me we 
were awfully slipshod in the late fifties 
and early sixties in not insisting on an 
accounting in detail from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and insisting that if 
they did not give it to us, we were not 
going to spend the money; and until they 
gave it to us, they would not have the 
money. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has brought up that point. This is 
something that has been going on a 
long time. 

Once we had the bomb, and no one 
else did, and most all the gold. It did not 
make much difference how much money 
we wasted. No one worried too much 
about it. But now we have serious finan- 
cial problems, and it would seem we 
must get our house in order if-we are 
not going to enter into some form of 
economic chaos. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I certainly do agree. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sena- 
tor for making a fine contribution to the 
security and prosperity of our country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Once many millions of dollars have 
been spent on the program, however, the 
Congress and the public are hooked, and 
it becomes too late to terminate the pro- 
gram. 

My own view is that so long as the 
Department of Defense persists in using 
initial planning estimates in order to 
create support for any weapons pro- 
grams, it ought to be held accountable 
for every dollar increase over those ini- 
tial planning estimates. If the Senator 
from Mississippi sees fit to accept the ex- 
cuses of the Pentagon that its original 
planning estimates are only guesses, and 
do not form a basis of comparison with 
current. estimates.or final costs, that is 
OK with me. Possibly he would prefer 
to use the contract definition cost esti- 
mates as the basis for comparison. Pos- 
sibly. he would prefer the estimates ad- 
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justed for quantity changes as the basis 
for comparison. If he wishes either of 
those two measures, then we can speak 
of increases or overruns of from $15 to 
$16 billion on the 38 weapons programs, 
rather than an increase of $23.8 billion. 

But I believe we are deluding ourselves 
and deceiving the public by providing 
excuses and escape hatches for the De- 
fense Department to crawl out of. It 
ought to be held accountable for the 
money it wastes, no less than any other 
Government agency. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The last sentence 
intrigues me. How would the Senator 
propose that the Department of Defense 
be held accountable for the money it 
wastes? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. How do I propose 
that they be held accountable for the 
money they waste? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator stated: 
“It ought to be held accountable for the 
money it wastes.” This has puzzled me. 
In what way does the Senator propose to 
hold them accountable? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The only effective 
way to hold them accountable would be 
to make it a condition of our appropria- 
tion that there be disclosure on their 
part as to how much money they are 
spending for what and with what results. 
If they do not do that they are not ac- 
countable to us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. When you are con- 
fronted with the answer that, “These are 
only guesses,” I do not see how to do it 
except not to give them the money until 
they come up with something better than 
guesses, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would think most 
American citizens with good common- 
sense would argue that if someone would 
Say, “I guess this will cost you $1 billion 
or $500 million,” they would feel it would 
not be intelligent for Congress to go 
ahead. We should insist that they give us 
more than a guess. They should say, 
“This is what we estimate to the very 
best of our ability. We are standing by 
this and if changes occur we will keep 
you apprised. We are responsible for this 
estimate.” 

When a weapons system is authorized 
for, let us say, $1 billion, and later it 
develops the cost will be $1.5 billion or 
$2 billion, perhaps in the first case we 
would not have appropriated any money 
at all, or authorized any money for the 
program, if they realized what the cost 
would be. It seems to me we would have 
insisted on more than a guess, but we 
should have a very firm estimate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In the case of the 
ABM it is not only a guess as to what it 
would cost, but there is a wilder guess 
as to whether or not it will work. In all 
of the testimony last year and again this 
year practically every scientist of any 
consequence not employed by the Penta- 
gon stated that he did not believe Safe- 
guard would work even the present state 
of the art. They were willing to acknowl- 
edge that if you had far longer and more 
efficient research, possibly some useful- 
ness could be found for it, but under the 
present state of the art they did not be- 
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lieve it would work. The Russians have 
apparently had the same experience with 
their own system. 

Under such circumstances I do not see 
how you can hold the Pentagon account- 
able, unless you do not give them the 
money. If you do it in the face of that 
kind of testimony, you do so on the wild- 
est Kind of guess. There is no way to hold 
them accountable when they admit they 
are guessing about it. They will then 
come back next year, tell you it is twice as 
much, and say, “You authorized it in the 
first place in the face of the statement 
it Was a guess,” 

Mr, PROXMIRE. First, I think that 
when the Senator from Arkansas says it 
may work or not, that is one issue. Any 
Senator who thinks it would not work 
should not vote for it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say we should not 
go on guesses, 

Mr. PROXMIRE. If they are guessing 
on cost, that is another consideration. If 
it is a guess we should insist on a respon- 
sible estimate. 

Mr. ULBRIGHT. There is only one 
way to do that and that is not to give 
the money until the evidence is conclu- 
sive, until the Senator and others are 
no longer in doubt, and until they go 
further and say, “This is not a guess.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I would agree almost 
entirely. I do not think the evidence has 
to be conclusive, because sometimes it 
cannot be absolutely conclusive; but it 
ought to be clear that it is a responsible, 
carefully thought out, detailed estimate. 
The Pentagon has ample staff to make 
that kind of estimate, not a guess, but 
based on a careful cost study, with the 
kind of increases that can be anticipated, 
and not a guess. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator for 
yielding. I shall be brief on this. The 
Senator used the words, on page 10 of his 
speech, “if the Senator from Mississippi 
sees fit to accept the excuses of the 
Pentagon that its original planning esti- 
mates are only guesses.” That is a quota- 
tion. The Senator from Arkansas, as I 
understand it, has referred to the word 
“guesses” as if they were guesses that 
the Pentagon used, or that these figures 
originally were only guesses. Let me point 
out for the record, and for the benefit of 
Senators, that nothing I said was any- 
thing about the Pentagon’s guessing or 
the Pentagon’s saying they were guesses. 

The Senator from Mississippi said the 
original figures did not have the firmness 
or dignity of estimates; that it was a 
misnomer; and that they were, in my 
opinion, more guesses, or a little more 
than guesses, or that it was guessing. I 
say that based on years of sitting around 
the table, hearing testimony over and 
over again, about various new concepts 
of weapons of the future. As I pointed 
out the other day, it is more of an imag- 
inative concept to start with, in the fertile 
mind of someone, trying to anticipate the 
needs 10 years hence, and he conceives 
ideas for a weapon. That is the begin- 
ning. I have had them tell me that they 
could not give a figure at that stage that 
would be an estimate. Someone around 
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that same table might insist on their giv- 
ing some kind of figure, because we 
wanted to get at the thing the best. way 
we could. Someone has to make a start 
on a weapon—the militarists or scien- 
tists—and then someone on a Senate 
committee or somewhere else has to have 
enough faith to say, “I-think we had 
better start. We do not know whether 
it will count yet, but we have to start.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think the Senator 
from Mississippi makes a very good point. 
Of course, we have to have a start. There 
has to be the initial phase, where ex- 
perts are required to imagine a pro- 
gram, or engage in research. I do not 
object to that. But I say when we come 
to the point where we authorize a certain 
quantity for a certain weapon, it is at 
that point that they must make a re- 
sponsible estimate, not a guess. At that 
point, it must be more than a guess. It 
was that which I understood the Senator 
from Mississippi to call a guess. 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I am glad the Sen- 
ator has made that remark. I was ad- 
dressing myself to the initial figures that 
appear in the records, and that was when 
it was largely an imaginative thing 
based mainly on the concept of the 
weapon. When we move away from that 
point to where we are ready to enter 
production they can be far more ac- 
curate. We are having overruns even on 
those figures. But my point is that it is 
unsound, or certainly unfair, to go back 
to the figure on the original concept. 
I remember a time when there was in- 
sistence on a figure, when it proved to 
be highly inaccurate, without anyone be- 
ing at fault. 

Let me go further. Who could put in 
an estimate, or who did put in an esti- 
mate, on what the atomic bomb that was 
dropped on Hiroshima was going to cost? 
Who made an estimate way back in the 
early days about what the Polaris mis- 
sile was going to cost? I do not know 
what the record would show, but no one 
had vision enough to know to make an 
accurate estimate on that. It is a case 
of a ship or bomb or plane at that point 
being largely imaginative. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. We provide millions 
and millions of dollars, and in fact bil- 
lions of dollars, for military research. At 
that point they are not line items, it is 
simply money to be expended in research 
to find out whether a plane is feasible, 
for example, whether it will work, and 
what it will cost. It is after that when 
they come to us for planning and at that 
point, when they ask us to commit the 
Congress to a weapons systems develop- 
ment program that they should tell us 
in what quantity, and give us a reason- 
able sound and firm estimate not a guess. 
We have 38 major weapons systems, $23 
billion in excess of the initial planning 
estimates, As the Pentagon pointed out, 
this is more than a 60 percent overrun. 
It was 50, but it is now 60. Every major 
weapon system.is in an overrun condi- 
tion. It seems to me we have a situation 
in »which we should insist on accurate, 
responsible estimates, to begin with; the 
time has come for us to stop authorizing 
program after program, which is per- 
mitting the spending of billions of dol- 
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lars without the kind of reliable esti- 
mates we should insist on. 

Mr. STENNIS. If the Senator will yield 
to me briefly, there is a study panel, 
headed by a very eminent businessman, 
Mr, Fitzhugh, whose report may be out 
soon. I have had only slight conversa- 
tions with him, but I think the report 
takes up and discusses the very matter 
we are debating. The Senator will find it 
is virtually impossible to get any figure 
in those early stages that will in any 
way stand up. I do not know what the 
recommendation of the report is going 
to be, but I hope he hits this very hard, 
because he is an outstanding business- 
man and he can help us. 

This very matter worries me, and I 
think it worried Mr. McNamara, and I 
referred to him as one of the brightest 
minds I have known, a vigorous and ac- 
tive mind. All of this will come out in 
the report. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I will be interested 
in finding out what the Fitzhugh panel 
reports. Mr. Fitzhugh, chairman of the 
panel, is head of one of the largest com- 
panies in the country, the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., which has loaned over 
$1 billion to defense contractors and owns 
stock of tens of millions in defense con- 
tractors. Eight of the fifteen members 
of the panel are deeply involved in de- 
fense contracts. In fact the average in- 
volvement is over $100 million. Of the re- 
maining seven members of the panel, 
they have qualifications which are some- 
what questionable. One, Buddy Young, 
was a great football player at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. There are several very 
fine ladies on the commission, It is not 
the kind of commission that would in- 
spire confidence that it make an objec- 
tive, competent study of our procurement 
policies. Furthermore, the staff of that 
commission is power loaded. Its chief is 
Mr. Buzhardt, who is staff assistant for 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense. He is 
paid by the Pentagon. So I do not think 
that we are going to get a report that is 
very critical of defense procurement 
from the Fitzhugh panel. 

Mr. STENNIS. I was addressing my- 
self to one specific point: I think he has 
been concerned about this very thing 
that we are all concerned about. 

I thank the Senator very much for 
yielding to me. I want to point out that 
these things are not easy. I know when 
I first came here, a man who was point- 
ed out to me as a very eminent man, an 
adviser to the President—it was told me 
that he knows more about the ICBM 
concept of things than anyone around 
here—that gentleman later told me it 
was an impossibility, that it cannot be 
done, no such thing, it cannot happen, 
neither can the H-bomb. 

Well, he is a very eminent man, but 
he was mistaken. 

I want to make clear, in conclusion, 
that it was not the Pentagon that used 
the word “guess.” I was the man. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator might 
very well be accurate. I do not disagree. 
That is the trouble with it, however; 
it is a guess. At this stage, when you get 
your planning estimate, it should be 
more than a guess. We have spent bil- 
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lions on research. When they tell us they 
want a certain number of planes, tanks, 
or missiles at this point, that estimate 
ought to be reasonably accurate. But 
we have found out, again and again and 
again, that it is an underestimate, and 
that we have been persuaded to go along 
with a weapons system and authorize 
enormous sums for it, only to find out 
that it will cost enormous sums more 
than the amount we authorize. 

Mr. STENNIS. Will the Senator yield 
to me once more to illustrate one thing? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. These things come up 
in different ways. For years, we had the 
old Navy version of the TFX. They would 
not work properly, but still the Defense 
Department was asking for a great many. 
Secretary McNamara approved it. 

Finally, we called in the naval offi- 
cers and said, “What have you got on a 
new plane as a substitute?” 

They did not have much, but we 
thought it was well to go on and rec- 
ommend to the Senate what has become 
the F-14. That was purely a congression- 
al action, but we felt like we ought to 
act. 

That plane has been accepted, and now 
the F-14, as the Senator knows, will be 
the most modern thing in the world, if it 
works out. There will doubtless be some 
overruns, but we had to go on and act. 

So that illustrates somewhat the other 
side of the picture, where Congress was 
getting ahead of the Pentagon, so to 
speak. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the analogy 
of the atomic bomb example is a sound 
one. The atomic bomb did not cost very 
much in the first place. In the second 
place, the research on the atomic bomb 
had been going on for 50 years or longer. 
Einstein had foreseen the development of 
atomic energy in his theoretical calcula- 
tions. He and a number of other eminent 
scientists thought it was feasible. It was 
not just something thought up by the 
Pentagon and put out as a guess—by 
whoever calls it that. I think it is very 
sound reasoning—the atomic bomb was 
developed from nothing. 

The ABM is a horse of quite a differ- 
ent color. There is no scientist or no 
group of scientists comparable to those 
who were engaged on the atomic bomb 
who believe there is, even at the present 
time, a chance of success with the pres- 
ent design. We had all this last year; it 
is in the Recorp. Dr. Panofsky, one of the 
leading authorities, came and testified, 
and we had a number of others. There is 
no need to call off the entire list. Kistia- 
kowski, York, and others—practically ev- 
ery eminent scientist not employed by 
the Pentagon testified that it would not 
work. There is no division of opinion 
about it, outside of the employees of the 
Pentagon. 

So we are not saying that the Pentagon 
should not continue research on this 
matter. We are saying they should not 
spend all this money on deployment when 
they have no more:than a wild guess as 
to whether it will work or not. 
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Other things lend credence to this 
point of view. When we have Dr. Foster, 
the head of research and engineering at 
the Pentagon, being less than candid 
with the committee, and when we then 
have two eminent scientists testifying 
that what Dr. Foster said was not true, it 
does not help our confidence much. And 
many of these schemes seem to have 
originated with Dr. Foster and his col- 
leagues at the Pentagon. 

So I think it is exceedingly wasteful 
to proceed with phase 2 or 3, of Safe- 
guard when it is no better developed than 
it is, especially in view of the statement 
by the Secretary of Defense quoted by 
the Senator from Wisconsin. Last year 
the Secretary of Defense assured us we 
would not go on with the second phase 
until we had the results of experience 
with phase 1. The Senator read the 
Statement; it is on page 7. 

So it appears that from 1 year to 
the next, we cannot rely on anything 
they say about it. This seems to me to be 
a terrible state of things. Of course—it 
was over my objection—the Senate just 
barely authorized phase I. Now they 
come in with phase II despite as the 
Senator well points out, what the Secre- 
tary said. 

I would say that quotation constituted 
an assurance that they were not going 
to try to. proceed with the next phase 
before they had proven the first. Many 
of us believed last year that they did 
not need the first phase; they could use 
the facilities already at Eniwetok for 
further development. 

The ABM involves many times more 
money than was spent on the atomic 
bomb, The difference in the two situa- 
tions in that the atomic bomb had real, 
genuine, first-class scientific research 
behind it, and with first-rate, independ- 
ent scientific minds saying that it had a 
very good basis for working. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Would not the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas construe this remark 
by the Secretary of Defense on May 22 
to mean that he felt we should not go 
ahead until we have proved it? Let me 
read that once more: 

So to those who are concerned about 
whether the Safeguard system will work, I 
would say let us deploy. phase 1 and find out. 
Only in this way.can we be sure to uncover all 
of the operating problems that are bound to 
arise when a major weapons system is first 
deployed. Since it will take five years to de- 
ploy the first two sites, we will have ample 
time to find the solutions through our con- 
tinuing R&D effort to any operational prob- 
lem that may arise. And only then will we be 
in a position to move forward promptly, and 
with confidence, in the event the threat de- 
velops to a point where deployment of the 
entire system becomes necessary. 


What else can he mean? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. I think a fair sense 
of the meaning would be, “Give us this 
phase and we will not even ask for the 
next. one until we have proved it will 
work.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. And certainly, with 
the close vote last year, or a tie vote, I 
think it was this kind of assurance by the 
Secretary of Defense that resulted in 
their getting this deployment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT: Let me point out 
another thing about this kind of system 
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as opposed, for example, to the Minute- 
man, or some of the helicopters, or a gun 
like the M-16. Such things are subject to 
being tested in such a way that you'can 
tell whether they work. In other words, 
you can fire a Minuteman from point X, 
and if it hits point Y, 5,000 miles away, 
you can be pretty sure it is aé¢curate. 

But there is no possible way to test 
the ABM under operating conditions. Its 
operating conditions exist only in war- 
time, that is, against incoming missiles 
loaded with nuclear weapons, and some 
of which are exploding. 

These are some of the questions that 
experts like Panofsky raise. They point 
out that there is really no feasible way to 
test the Safeguard systems by setting up 
a base in North Dakota or Montana. 

A more feasible place, if there is any, of 
approximating Safeguard’s real operat- 
ing conditions would be at a testing 
ground such as Eniwetok. There one 
might possibly detonate some kind of ex- 
plosion more closely akin to those which 
might occur in actual conditions. But 
even that is very dubious. 

Mr: PROXMIRE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Secretary of Defense was tell- 
ing us that deployment would give us 
some information, but we do not now 
seem to be even waiting for that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Yes. But the infor- 
mation would be very limited. This seems 
to me like the worst’ kind of deception, to 
come in and make a plea like he did last 
year, get his first phase, and then, with- 
in a year, come back. 

This program has been plagued with 
this same thing throughout. It started 
out as the Sentinel, and when it became 
obvious under the Sentinel label that it 
was no good, they changed its name, 
and thus apparently hoped to change the 
whole thing. They have changed its mis- 
sion back and forth—general area de- 
fense, the hard point defense of the Min- 
uteman, thin systems and thick systems, 
so that every time a Senator or anyone 
else brings up a convincing argument 
that whatever immediate concept they 
are considering is worthless, and they 
are afraid they will lose the vote in the 
Senate, they change the concept, and 
we start all over again. This year they 
changed it. They change it a couple of 
times a year. It is an utterly fantastic 
concept. 

This has never been applicable to any 
other weapons systems of which I know. 
The nearest thing I can think of is the 
TFX, to which the Senator has referred. 
That was the point of a long and ex- 
haustive hearingon the part of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. I 
think aimost everything the Committee 
on Government Operations alleged about 
the TFX proved to be true. I think that 
most of them aresti grounded; perhaps 
a few of them are flying. 

Incidentally, on the TFX, I want to tell 
the Senator from Wisconsin something. 
Recently, an official from the Australian 
Government was here. We sat in the rear 
of the Chamber, talking about the TFX. 
He said that the Australian Government 
had ordered some TFX’s. 

I think it was quite a number. They 
had ordered:perhaps 50 or 100 and had 
made a downpayment of part of the 
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cost, some $150 to $200 million, I be- 
lieve it was. 
He said: 


Your government is going to take my gov- 
ernment for $150 million. 


I said: 
What do you mean? 


He said: 


They are refusing to refund the downpay- 
ment to us. We don't want those planes 
anymore. 


For various reasons—the same reasons 
the Senator knows and we all know— 
the Australians want to cancel the order 
for the TFX’s. 

It, is now called the F-111. They 
changed the name. Whenever anything 
goes wrong, they change the name. 
When. an F-111 goes down—the wings 
fall off—they change it to the F-14, and 
it. is a new concept with a new name— 
just as the Sentinel became Safeguard, 
and next year it will be something more 
euphonious than Safeguard. 

This is a terrible way to do business, 
especially on guesses. That is what is 
happening with the ABM. They have no 
idea what the real mission is even today. 
Most recently, the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, if I understand correctly, says 
that none of this money is to be author- 
ized for an area defense against China. 
They say—I think it is in the Recorp— 
that this money is to be only for hard 
point defense for missile sites for Min- 
uteman; and the very Same day, in a 
different context, you have Dr. Kissin- 
ger, the principal adviser to and spokes- 


‘man for the President, saying, “We are 


considering restricting ABM to the de- 
fense of Washington if the Russians only 
want it for the defense of Moscow.” 

The Russians are apparently consid- 
ering or talking about a proposition that 
would amount to only an area defense of 
Washington versus an area defense of 
Moscow. Since neither our system nor 
the Russian system is workable, and no- 
body really trusts them, it does not make 
any difference. But so goes the argu- 
ment. As we are considering this author- 
ization, the Soviets are apparently ready 
to give up the hard point defense. Yet the 
committee says the United States should 
have only the hard point defense. They 
seem to believe that has greater appeal 
at the moment. This is how vague and 
indefinite the whole concept is. ° 

I conclude by saying that the Senator 
from Wisconsin is absolutely right. This 
whole thing ought to be confined to re- 
search until we get to a point where the 
Pentagon can do more than guess. I con- 
gratulate ‘the Senator. I think that what 
he is doing is a great service to our 
country. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, how can Congress have 
any confidence in any of the Pentagon's 
cost estimates? The answer is, not until 
we find out much more of the truth about 
military procurement, not until we rid 
ourselves of the simplistic notion that 
national security and military spending 
are too sacred to be scrutinized, and not 
until we refuse to be misled by the tech- 
niques of concealment and confusion 
practiced so well in this area. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. L yield. . 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I express 
regret that the word. “deception” was 
used here with reference to the testi- 
mony of Secretary of Defense Laird. I do 
not believe the Senator from Arkansas 
really intended to accuse him of out- 
right deception. 

The Senator from Wisconsin has cor- 
rectly quoted on page 7 of his speech that 
the’ Secretary used the words “5 years.” 
But ‘the whole import of his testimony 
of last year with reference to the ABM 
was that this was approximately a 5- 
to 7-year program); in terms of totalde- 
ployment, as then estimated generally by 
the witnesses—not only the Secretary 
but others as well—that a possible com- 
pletion date for the system would be 
from 1974 to 1976.I know that in de- 
bate I usually use the year 1975. At that 
time it was. 6 years. 

So even though one interpretation of 
the word here, in the quoted paragraph, 
is for 5 years, and-then we will go into 
another site, it is possible to interpret it 
that way. But I submit that from a 
reading of all of the Secretary’s testi- 
mony and that of the other witnesses, 
and our debates here, we understood that 
this was going to be a program of 6 to 7 
years and would complete the whole sys- 
tem of 12 sites as then contemplated. I 
know I understood it that way, and I 
want the record to show it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me read this lan- 
guage of the Secretary: 


So to those who are concerned about 
whether the Safeguard system will work, I 


would say let us deploy phase 1 and find out. 
Only in this way can we be sure to uncover 
all of the operating problems that are bound 
to arise when a major weapons. system is 
first deployed. 


Further on: 

And only then will we be in a position to 
move forward promptly, and with confi- 
dence... 


I do not know how I could interpret 
that anyway except that the Defense 
Department would. complete phase 1 and 
then, on the basis of their experience 
with the completion of the deployment 
of phase 1, be in a position to assure Con- 
gress that they could proceed responsi- 
bly or not proceed. So that if we pro- 
ceed this year to authorize the second 
phase, site 3, then it seems to me that 
we are acting without getting the full 
value of the experience they have had 
in deploying phase 1 to sites 1 and 2. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I certainly do not 
see how it possibly could be read any 
other way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What have we found 
out so far? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. We have not found 
out anything so far. 

Mr. STENNIS. We have found out that 
it works so far—l year. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. It works in what 
way? 

Mr. STENNIS. In the research and 
the development. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have not de- 
ployed it and found out that it works. 

I want to say, with regard to decep- 
tion, that I made reference to Dr. 
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Foster. Dr. Foster made a flat statement 
before the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions that a certain panel of experts 
had stated that Safeguard would do 
what—I cannot remember the exact lan- 
guage—the import was that it will do 
what the Pentagon expects of it. He was 
pressed for the names of those on the 
panel, and he named two men. Both, as 
it turned out, were deeply offended that 
he had left the impression that they, 
being reputable, first-class scientists, had 
made any such findings. 

If that is not deliberate deception, I 
do'not know what it is; because he told 
the committee—under great pressure, I 
will admit—we were asking him to cite 
some people not in the employ of the 
Pentagon who had given any support to 
his theory about the ABM’s reliability. 
After all, it is not popular to take issue 
with the Pentagon. At least one of them, 
I know, was in a university which re- 
ceived vast sums of money for research. 
It is a courageous thing to take issue 
with the Pentagon on such a matter. 
Most professors, or- anyone- else for that 
matter, would rather remain silent and 
just let it go by. But these experts, them- 
selves, were very eager to put the record 
straight, and I commend them for it. 

I do not know of a better word one can 
use. In fact, deception is the most polite 
one I can. think of. There are many other 
words that may be more expressive and 
should be used. 

Mr; STENNIS. If- the Senator will 
yield for one sentence, I know nothing 
about that testimony. I was not familiar 
with it. The Senator was referring to 
Secretary Laird—— 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. When he used the word 
deception? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I referred to’both. I 
do not consider this a deliberate decep- 
tion, such as ‘Dr. Foster’s testimony, as I 
read his language, would seem to involve. 
I was not going to inquire whether he 
takes full and sole responsibility for ask- 
ing for phase two—maybe he opposed it, 
I do not know—I do not know enough 
about it; but this statement, I would say, 
is inconsistent with the request for phase 
two. In that sense it is. Last year I did 
not believe, as the Senator stated a 
moment ago, that he understood we were 
agreeing to authorize this whole program 
up to 1975, including 12 sites. I do not 
think the Senate believed that when it 
voted on it last year by a majority of one. 

Mr. STENNIS. I merely said it was 
contemplated last year, and all the de- 
bate and testimony was that this pro- 
gram would go through in 5, 6, or 7 
years, if it was continued, showing that 
it was inconsistent with the 5-year wait- 
ing period. 

I think the Senator from Wisconsin 
has given a possible, reasonable inter- 
pretation. It was an isolated paragraph 
of the Secretary’s statement. I think I 
said that at the beginning, that I said 
overall I share the Senator’s concern 
about trying to get a fairly active figure 
as soon as we can, with allowances for 
inflation and increased wages, and so 
forth, with reference to these expensive 
programs. But if we are not going to have 
it, not going to proceed at all until we 
can get one that is fairly correct, then 
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we will not have any more new weapons, 
because that would kill them in their 
tracks. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What I was referring 
to was the fact that we had testimony 
from top naval Officials that the Pen- 
tagon and defense contractors are play- 
ing games with Congress and deliberately 
underestimating weapons systems, know- 
ing full well that they will cost more. 

Gordon Rule, one of the top procure- 
ment. officials, said that, and I asked 
him, “You mean they are lying?” And 
he said they are being disingenuous. 
Whether it is disingenuous or calculated 
prevarication, there is an understand- 
able effort on the part of defense con- 
tractors on the one hand, and ‘the 
champions of a particular weapons sys- 
tem on the other, to make a deliberately 
low estimate. They buy in. That is what 
we are concerned with. We want the tax- 
payer and the Congress to be treated 
honestly, so that we must criticize these 
overruns and insist that this system 
that lures the Congress into weapons 
systems at phony bargains, perks it up. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have said that we have 
got to get a better way to get at this 
matter and I think we are making some 
headway. The Senatòr from Wisconsin 
has helped us make some headway. 

One reference, if I may, to the ABM, 
because Dr. Panofsky said it would work. 
I have very great respect for Dr: Panof- 
sky and the many other fine and fore- 
most scientists that we have: They are 
very valuable to us. But, at the same time, 
I am told by knowledgeable people that 
those scientists, some of them who were 
at Los Alamos the very day the atomic 
bomb was first tested, believed and so 
stated the very morning of the test, “I do 
not think it will work.” They did not be- 
lieve it was worth a continental. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor: 
REORGANIZATION OF MILITARY FOOD SERVICES 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as we open 
debate today on the military procure- 
ment “authorization bill, there is much 
concern about the level of spending for 
military purposes and the heavy costs of 
new weapons systems recommended by 
the Department of Defense and about 
the relative requirements for both de- 
fense and domestic matters. 

The administration has certainly 
pointed out, and I believe absolutely cor- 
rectly, that if has made a switch in our 
national priorities, has reevaluated 
where the country is going, and what 
the needs of the country are, and has de- 
emphasized military spending as related 
to the gross national product and the 
percentage of our national budget as 
against our domestic needs. The pendu- 
lum is swinging toward nation building 
at home, and I think rightly so. 

Excruciatingly painful decisions that 
have to be made, however, as to what 
priorities to switch in the budget, bring 
to mind the great necessity to face a 
critical analysis of what we are spending 
in the military. 

I think also, as wê look at the size of 
the military appropriation bill, we must 
take into account that recent reports 
have indicated this Nation may be facing 


& Federal budget deficit as great as $10 
billion in fiscal 1971. No extensive educa- 
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tion in the field of economics is needed 
to realize that this adds up to more fi- 
nancial troubles. for our already 
struggling economy. A deficit of this 
magnitude would be added fuel for the 
rampaging fire of inflation to feed upon. 

President Nixon has been trying to 
control inflation, but it is not his fight 
alone. Each of us must do as much as 
possible to control this unhealthy trend 
of Government deficit spending. 

It was for this reason that I an- 
nounced that I was undertaking a cam- 
paign to identify areas of excess fat in 
our budget where we can save money. My 
goal is to find areas where we can save 
at least $4 billion in fiscal 1971. Toward 
this goal I have already called for cuts 
amounting to $989 million. Each of us 
has a direct responsibility to do that 
which is necessary to hold our budget 
in line. The President is doing what he 
can, and we in the Senate must share the 
responsibility in this task, 

The President rightly stated in his 
message of July 18: 

This is a time when the taxpayers of the 
United States will not tolerate irresponsible 
spending. 

There is a need today for all parts 
of our Government, plus the private sec- 
tor to join in our attempt to keep our 
budget as low as possible. Today, I would 
like to direct my remarks to the several 
military services. : 

Last December, the White House Con- 
ference on Food, Nutrition, and Health, 
made many very worthwhile recommen- 
dations. Four of their recommendations 
dealt directly with the military food 
services. One pointed out that tradi- 
tionally, going back at least to the days 
of Custer, companies of soldiers would 
eat together and fight together in that 
size unit. This tradition has been carried 
on to today. By far the majority of mess- 
halls in the services can only accommo- 
date 200 men. An example of the re- 
sultant inefficiency is Fort Bragg which 
has 110 messhalls, each with its own 
staff and its own equipment. The White 
House conference, as one of its recom- 
mendations, recommended that mess- 
halls be consolidated. 

The „other recommendations of the 
conference included consolidation of all 
food production facilities on each mili- 
tary base; studying the feasibility of 
purchasing foods now processed on mili- 
tary bases such as pastries and meats; 
and studying the feasibility of replacing 
some military personnel with civilian 
workers. 

Now, Mr. President, admittedly, it is 
not very exciting to talk about messhalls 
and other aspects of the military sub- 
sistence programs. Usually, we can talk 
about weapons systems that are far more 
interesting and far more controversial. 
However, this subject of food in the mili- 
tary becomes far more interesting when 
one considers the amounts of money in- 
volved. 

If the four recommendations of the 
White House conference were carried 
out, they could result in°a yearly sav- 
ings of possibly-as much as $1 billion, 
which would amount to 14 percent of the 
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annual cost of $7 billion to feed our 
armed services. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield at that 
point? 

Mr. PERCY. I yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is a very im- 
pressive estimate. I want to be sure that 
I understand that the Senator said if we 
put into effect the four recommendations 
of the White House Conference on Food 
and Nutrition, the savings could be as 
high as 14 percent or $1 billion. 

Mr. PERCY. That is correct. The con- 
servative estimate would be one-half bil- 
lion dollars but the potential of one bil- 
lion dollars is certainly there. I know 
that the distinguished Senator, from his 
own experience, recognizes that when 
one goes after reductions and economies 
and consolidations, and tries to eliminate 
duplication and overlapping, to get away 
from some of the old practices of the 
past, that 14 percent is a modest figure, 
or one billion dollars. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I do not mean to be 
facetious but the Senator talks about 
cutting the excess “fat” out of the mili- 
tary. I think the cut the Senator dis- 
cusses in the food budget of the military 
by 14 percent or one billion dollars could 
be construed as one way of cutting the 
fat from some of those who eat in the 
military mess halls. I am sure he is 
serious about that, but I wanted to be 
sure that he is not misunderstood, that 
we can have the same amount of food 
without any diminution in cost or in food 
value, or in any other way, and still re- 
duce spending by the military on food by 
one-half a billion to one billion dollars. 

Mr. PERCY. That is absolutely cor- 
rect. As I pointed out earlier, one of the 
recommendations was to get away from 
the tradition in the military that goes 
back to the days of Custer of having sol- 
diers of a company eating together. In 
these days of new type warfare and the 
new way of organizing our personnel, we 
should get away from having a majority 
of the messhalls in all of our services 
that can only accommodate 200 men. 
That is certainly inefficient. We can set 
up facilities to feed men on a mass basis. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
think that is a very good example. Some 
people would criticize this proposal on 
the grounds that one of the things we 
have in abundance is food. We have a 
surplus of food and store it in ‘surplus 
with the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

As the Senator from Illinois has 
pointed out, this would be a more effi- 
cient way of providing the same quantity 
of food but economizing on personnel, 
and facilities, with the overall result of 
saving hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, it is essen- 
tially in the area of organization. But 
this does get to the procedures. 

We know that the Army, the Navy, 
andthe Air Force operate separate 
bakeries and separate facilities of all 
types. We know that they ran a dairy 
farm out of Annapolis, I think. The need 
for our having cows maintained by the 
military and milking the cows is long 
since gone. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I think the dairy 
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farmers of Wisconsin would agree with 
the Senator from Illinois on that. 

Mr. PERCY. It would be far more effi- 
cient to do it in Illinois and in Wiscon- 
sin than to have the military services 
able to have the luxury of having their 
own dairy farms. We cannot be competi- 
tive when we have an inplant operation. 
Having been in manufacturing, I had a 
principle on manufacturing that the 
budget director of our company was re- 
quired to get competitive bids from out- 
side in addition to procuring bids from 
internal operations. In other words, if 
we had a casting plant, he had to get 
competitive bids from other competitors 
rather than always placing the business 
with an inplant operation. 

We drove out of business the ineffi- 
cient operations inside the plant. What 
we have to do in military procurement is 
to be competitive. We cannot be competi- 
tive when we place orders always with 
our own internal operations. 

We have probably the most sophisti- 
cated and most modern military machine 
in the world. And we have probably one 
of the most inefficient, antiquated and 
wasteful military food distribution sys- 
tems. There is no reason military food 
service should not be as efficient as the 
military service it serves. 

This is not a controversial issue. We 
are not debating our national strategic 
priorities, or our military deterrent. We 
are only talking about bringing the mili- 
tary feeding system into the 20th 
century, and applying cost-effective 
methods. 

One would think that because of the 
mundane character of this issue, it would 
be accomplished with comparative ease. 
And one would think that at a time when 
we must try to cut our expenditures in 
every area possible as quickly as possible, 
that this would be accomplished with 
speed. But it has not been and so we ask 
the question, “why not?” 

Mr. President, the answer to that ques- 
tion disturbs me quite deeply, as it should 
disturb every Member of this Chamber, 
and every person concerned about hold- 
ing our budget line. 

The reason that there has been no 
progress in this area is due to tradition 
and what is called “command preroga- 
tives.”’ In civilian terms, it is due to petty 
jealousies between the various military 
services. 

Although I know, and I know that the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
knows, a herculean effort has been made 
in the reorganization of the Defense De- 
partment with one Secretary. of Defense 
overseeing the operations of our various 
service agencies, there is still a tremen- 
dous amount of in-service rivalry, That 
is something which in the spirit of 
gamesmanship is commendable. But 
when it occurs because each department 
has to have its own facility, that is a dis- 
service to the country. 

I was procurement officer for aviation 
fire equipment for the U.S. Navy and its 
Air Corps. I was literally shocked at the 
parochial attitude maintained within the 
military service in an effort to keep 
equipment away from another service 
that might be competitive. ‘They would 
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say, “Don’t let them have our equipment. 
Let them develop their own, Let them get 
it in some other way.” Who was the 
“them?” We were in the midst of a war. 
I kept thinking that the “them” ought 
to be the enemy. But the enemy many 
times turned out to be the other branch 
of the service which, when one fights 
them on the football field is understand- 
able, but when one is in the same war 
and on the same battlefield is not under- 
standable. 

So I say regretfully that petty jealous- 
ies between the various military services 
is impeding efficiency in this area. 

When we are talking about finding the 
money and spending a billion dollars, I 
point out that it is a lot easier to save a 
billion dollars than to raise the addition- 
al revenue to get a billion dollars for 
some new program. 

The services are used to operating 
their own subsistence programs the same 
way they did a hundred years ago. They 
balk at any suggestion to modernize. It 
is for this reason that there has been no 
progress in implementing the recom- 
mendations of the White House confer- 
ence. The different departments within 
the Department of Defense have pushed 
and cajoled to get the Services going, but 
they have been stymied by a lack of co- 
operation. 

They have finally succeeded in getting 
the services to sit down and talk with 
each other starting July 27 at Fort Lee, 
Va. How much will come out of this 
meeting no one can say. 

Mr. President, the time has long 
passed when we can stand idly by and 
watch the services squabble at a cost of 
$500 million to $1 billion to the Ameri- 
can taxpayers each year. Secretary Laird 
should issue the necessary orders as 
soon as possible, and the various armed 
services should get the starch out and 
lean over backwards, if necessary, to 
carry out the recommendations as 
swiftly and as efficiently as possible. 

We must not allow petty jealousies to 
be one of the reasons that we face a 
deficit as large as $10 billion. We should 
start now in this area to save at least 
$500 million of the $1 billion potential 
that could be saved annually by simple 
modernization and cooperation by the 
military. 

Mr. President, with this $500 million 
item today, I have now identified $1,489,- 
000,000 that could be saved in fiscal 
1971. I pledge that I will continue to go 
over our budget with a fine-tooth comb 
to point out those areas where we can 
cut down on our expenditures by as 
much as $4 billion. The task of stopping 
inflation is one that each individual and 
each segment of society must share along 
with our President. 

I agree with the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that our responsi- 
bility does not begin when we just tax 
people and appropriate the money and 
say to the Executive, “You go spend it.” 

We have an overseeing responsibility 
which is not working in conflict with 
the administration, whether it be Demo- 
cratic or Republican. We have an over- 
seeing responsibility for seeing that there 
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= a cooperative effort among the agen- 
cies. 

I just assume that every single mem- 
ber of the administration is interested in 
having as efficient and effective a way 
of doing business as possible. I hope that 
the Secretary of Defense will feel that 
we realize that in this body when we 
say to him, “Let’s put the heat on the 
services.” Because this means that with 
the heat on the Department, he can say, 
“Look, the Congress wants this money 
spent more efficiently and effectively. Get 
rid of the jealousies and the petty dif- 
ferences. Let us have an effective and 
efficient spending of the money. That 
means overcoming some of the oldtime 
practices and modernizing every aspect 
of the armed services and not just the 
aspects of advanced technology and mili- 
tary assistance.” 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Illinois on an excellent speech. I think it 
is especially timely because many of us 
have criticized the military for spending 
toomuch money concentrated in the pro- 
curement area and not in the operations 
area. 

Here is a fine example of how we can 
save in that area. It would be hard to 
develop an amendment to this bill to get 
at what the Senator is after in connec- 
tion with a cut in the food operation. I 
think that would not be the best way to 
go about it. The overall reduction of sev- 
eral billions in funds available to the 
Pentagon is designed to get at this prob- 
lem. If we could justify our cuts here and 
in other areas, where other Senators 
will bring up waste and unjustified 
spending, it seems to me we would be able 
to make a responsible reduction in the 
overall budget. 

Mr. PERCY. In reply to the distin- 
guished Senator I must prefer to try to 
identify specific areas and then, if pos- 
sible, put in amendments to cover those 
areas. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator has 
identified an area and identified it very 
well. The Senator said the administra- 
tion is beginning to do something about 
it. That would be today, because today 
is July 27. 

Mr. PERCY. That is today. That meet- 
ing should be going on now. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, The administration 
is working on it, and, as the Senator 
said, we should work with the adminis- 
tration on this sort of thing. 

If there is an amendment in this area 
I shall support it but I think the over- 
all approach would be best for this par- 
ticular problem. 

Mr. PERCY. I thank the Senator for 
his comments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr, PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I may be permitted to 
proceed for a period of not to exceed 6 
minutes on a subject somewhat related 
to the current bill but which I would 
consider to be, in the strictest sense, 
nongermane. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MEANINGFUL NEGOTIATIONS 
ON INDOCHINA 


Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, as I com- 
mented earlier, as we proceed in the 
debate on the military procurement au- 
thorization bill, there is a great deal of 
concern about the level of spending for 
military purposes, about the heavy costs 
of new weapons systems recommended by 
the Department of Defense, and about 
the relative requirements for both de- 
fense and domestic needs. 

Fundamental to the problem of gigan- 
tic appropriations for defense is the 
immense cost of the Indochina war and 
the high cost of maintaining our military 
contribution to the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

For several years I have contended 
that the nations of Western Europe 
should share the burden of America’s 
huge military commitment to NATO. 
Now, 25 years after the end of World 
War II, 300,000 American troops are still 
stationed in Europe, 220,000 of them in 
West Germany alone. In addition, there 
are 242,000 American dependents and 
14,000 American civilian employees in 
Europe. The total cost to the American 
taxpayer is $14 billion a year, and there 
is a balance-of-payments deficit of $1.5 
billion a year. 

Fortunately, it now appears that the 
nations of Western Europe have agreed 
in principle to make budgetary contribu- 
tions in support of American forces sta- 
tioned on the Continent. The terms are 
to be worked out and implemented by 
July 1, 1971, I believe as a start the 
United States should receive reimburse- 
ment of about $144 billion annually—the 
balance-of-payments deficit we now 
sustain. 

The other major consumer of defense 
money is the Vietnam war, the cost of 
which has gone as high as $30 billion in 
a single year. Since the advent of the 
Nixon administration, this cost has de- 
clined, thanks to troop reductions. But 
the war still costs nearly $20 billion a 
year. The war drains our Treasury, dis- 
torts our national priorities, alienates 
our youth, divides the Nation. Most im- 
portant of all, it costs more American 
lives every day and it delays the repatri- 
ation of the American men held captive 
in North Vietnam. 

The United States has already lost 
nearly 50,000 killed and suffered a half 
million wounded in 9 years of fighting. 
The people of Vietnam have suffered 
many times more casualties. 

In view of this tremendous cost in lives 
and treasure, and at a time when the 
war is accelerating throughout Indo- 
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china, I believe we need a bold move to 
stop the fighting and to start meaningful 
negotiating. Since every war ends by sur- 
render or negotiation and, since there 
will be no surrender in Indochina, I urge 
that we initiate real negotiation. now, 
rather than thousands of casualties 
later. 

Therefore, I suggest that the United 
States should now propose the appoint- 
ment of a United Nations representative 
to meet with all parties to the Indochina 
war in an effort to arrange a 90-day 
truce and to reach an agreement on the 
form of an international peace confer- 
ence. In making this suggestion, I am 
drawing on the example of President 
Nixon’s Middle East peace proposals by 
emphasizing truce and negotiation with 
United Nations help. Whatever the ulti- 
mate result of the administration’s Mid- 
dle East proposals, I believe that. the 
President and Secretary of State Rogers 
deserve immense credit for seeking to 
arrest the deterioration of conditions in 
the Middle East at a very dangerous 
time. Every day it appears that the wis- 
dom of these proposals is going to be 
borne out by the overwhelmingly re- 
sponse they have received. 

During a truce in Indochina, it would 
have to be understood that the belliger- 
ents would not take advantage of the 
cease-fire to improve their military posi- 
tions. I would expect, too, that in this 
period all prisoners of war, both Viet- 
namese and American, could be 
repatriated: 

I firmly believe that a political settle- 
ment in Indochina is vastly preferable to 
a@ legislated, fixed-time withdrawal, be- 
cause it would end the war, not just end 
American participation in the war. 

I have been deeply committed to the 
accomplishment of a negotiated solution 
of the war since mid-1966 when I pro- 
posed an-all-Asian peace conference on 
the problem of Vietnam. 

In the past, North Vietnam has re- 
jected peace initiatives emanating from 
the United Nations. But this is a differ- 
ent situation since the initiative I pro- 
pose would not come from the United 
Nations. It would come from the United 
States. United Nations involvement 
would be as an instrumentality assisting 
the belligerents to find the basis for end- 
ing the conflict. 

Should the North Vietnamese find any 
United Nations role unacceptable, the 
proposal could be altered to provide for 
representatives of the International Con- 
trol Commission—from India, Canada, 
and Poland—to make the initial over- 
tures toward arranging the truce and the 
form for an international conference. 

At an international conference on In- 
dochina, the United States could pro- 
pose that all foreign troops, including 
American and North Vietnamese, should 
be withdrawn from South Vietnam on a 
fixed schedule starting as soon as agree- 
ment could be reached on mutual with- 
drawals. Similarly, it could be proposed 
that foreign forces be withdrawn from 
Cambodia and Laos under the same con- 
ditions. The International Control Com- 
mission or the United Nations could 
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supervise and substantiate the withdraw- 
als. Hopefully, it could be agreed that 
withdrawals would be completed within 
6 months: 

I have no preconceived notions about 
the form an international conference on 
Indochina should take, although an all- 
Asian conference or a reconvened Geneva 
Conference would have to be considered. 
A U.N. representative, or ICC representa- 
tives, in consultation with Asian non- 
Communist and Communist leaders, and 
with England, France, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union, would be able to 
determine what type of conference might 
be generally acceptable. 

Recently, President Nixon made an 
excellent move in appointing Ambassa- 
dor David K. E. Bruce to the US. chief 
negotiator in Paris. Ambassador Bruce is 
known for his intelligence, tact, under- 
standing, and diplomatic skill) charac- 
teristics which should be immensely help- 
ful in dealing with the North Vietnam- 
ese and the National Liberation Front. 
In making my proposal for an enlarged 
international conference on Indochina, I 
in no way mean to cast doubt on his 
ability to make the Paris talks more sub- 
stantive and meaningful. In fact, I would 
assume that Ambassador Bruce would 
represent the United States in such a 
conference. However, the Paris talks now 
bear the burden of 2 years of failure and 
it is possible that a new forum with 
broader ‘participation would have a bet- 
ter chance for success. Moreover, an en- 
larged conference would ` be better 
equipped to achieve a solution for the 
whole of Indochina. 

Before concluding, let me reiterate the 
substance of my proposal today. Iam rec- 
ommending that the United States 
should propose the appointment of a 
United Nations representative to meet 
with all parties to the Indochina war in 
an effort to arrange a 90-day truce and 
to reach an agreement on the form of 
an international conference. 

I invite the consideration of this pro- 
posal by my colleagues, by the admin- 
istration, and from opinion leaders in 
the country. I would welcome other sug- 
gestions and proposals as well, so that 
new thinking may be brought to bear on 
the question of how to end the war in 
Indochina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, PERCY. I might add, Mr. Presi- 
dent, in accordance with a custom I have 
always tried to follow in any matter 
affecting our foreign policy or military 
posture, I discussed this matter with the 
administration. I first discussed it with 
Ambassador Habib in Paris several weeks 
ago, and then, some week or 10 days ago, 
I wrote a letter directly to Secretary 
Rogers on this matter. I have every in- 
dication from the administration that 
they do not object to my making this 
proposal at this time. 


July 27, 1970 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, let the Recorp show that had I been 
present, I would have objected to the 
request of the able Senator from Illinois 
to transact routine morning business, 
because it violated the Pastore rule con- 
cerning germaneness. 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, may I reply 
to the distinguished acting majority 
leader? 

Mr, BYRD of West Virginia. I yield 

Mr. PERCY. Mr. President, in the in- 
terest of facilitating the work of the Sen- 
ate today, I do want to indicate that 
there was an indication that my remarks 
were not germane, I spoke to the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) earlier 
and I spoke to the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. PROXMIRE) as to their advice 
in the matter. They indicated that ap- 
parently there were no more speeches to 
be made on the pending bill, and that 
they were sending for the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Javits), and that it was 
customary, under those conditions, to re- 
quest unanimous consent. We could not 
locate the majority leader; therefore, to 
facilitate the work of the Senate, we 
asked unanimous consent and got it. But 
I understand the reason for the germane- 
ness rule. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia: I thank 
the able Senator. I was not aware that 
all other Senators had made ~ their 
speeches and that no other Senator want- 
ed to speak today on the pending busi- 
ness. On that basis, I would not have 
objected, but would have asked that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside. I merely make this statement so 
that the Recorp may be clear. I again 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
pending business be temporarily laid 
aside and that there be a period for the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
with statements therein limited to 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in adjournment until 10 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


July 27, 1970 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
CONFERENCE REPORT ON EDUCA- 
TION APPROPRIATION BILL TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that, at 
the close of morning business on tomor- 
row, the conference report on the edu- 
cation appropriation bill be laid before 
the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 4127—INTRODUCTION OF THE 
PROPOSED EMERGENCY LOAN 
GUARANTY ACT OF 1970 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a short 
while ago the financial markets of this 
Nation and the world were rocked by 
the bankruptcy of Penn Central, one of 
the largest corporations in the world. 
This bankruptcy has been preceded by 
widespread reports of financial difficul- 
ties being faced by leading corporations 
in the aerospace field, by major automo- 
bile manufacturers; and by various 
brokerage houses. These developments, 
having already received widespread pub- 
licity, are but the tip of an iceberg which 
is the “liquidity crisis.” 

We see press reports that there is a 
frantic maneuvering for short-term 
money at Lockheed, that McDonnell 
Douglas has deferred a $100 million pub- 
lic offering of 4-year notes, because of 
high interest rates; that American Air- 
lines cut. to $47.9 million from $79 mil- 
ion a public offering of 18-year. certifi- 
cates and had to pay 1l-percent inter- 
est—a tremendous tax on the airline and 
the people who fly the airlines; and that 
Pittsburgh-Fort Wayne omitted a divi- 
dend because of the uncertainty of 
rental. payments from. Penn Central. 
Analysts for Salomon Brothers and Hutz- 
ler have described the market for medi- 
um and lower-rated securities as “quite 
thin”; Business Week reports that “new- 
comers to the market now have trouble 
floating their issues”; and Newsweek 
wonders after “Penn Central, Who 
Next?” 

It would be inaccurate and simplistic 
to blame this “liquidity crisis” solely on 
poor management, as some have at- 
tempted to do. Even as to the. U.S. 
Government, did not a Treasury debt re- 
financing almost go down the drain in 
the midst of the Cambodian invasion, to 
be saved only by a massive rescue opera- 
tion by the Federal Reserve? The Federal 
Government as well as private corpora- 
tions can have problems rolling over in- 
debtedness in the uncertainties of the 
present economic climate. Many basically 


sound corporations with good manage- 
ment are facing this problem, having 
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been caught in the squeeze of repressive- 
ly tight money and costlier labor, raw 
materials and other operating costs at 
the very time when sales and profits are 
declining and taxes are increasing—be- 
cause of the repeal of the investment tax 
credit. As a result of these factors—most 
of which are totally beyond the control 
of individual corporations—the credit 
standing of many corporations has de- 
teriorated. Debt re-financing, in turn, 
has become increasingly difficult, par- 
ticularly because—as Secretary Ken- 
nedy stated last Tuesday—corporate 
management has been relying on “less 
liquidity and more ability to borrow 
short-term funds.” 

Yet, because of a deteriorated credit 
availability—and despite the fact that 
the Federal Reserve under the wise lead- 
ership of Dr. Arthur Burns is pumping 
dollars into the banking system—many 
corporations cannot get the short-term 
credit they need at any price. They are 
suddenly considered to be credit risks. 
Smaller, less established corporations 
face a widening yield spread between 
the highly rated bonds being floated by 
large corporations, and lower rated 
bonds they are attempting to float. In 
other words, those corporations that are 
less able to borrow have to pay more 
for their money. 

It is clear that the continued ability of 
certain large businesses to operate is very 
much in the national interest. It would 
have been tragic for our economy and 
for the national security of the United 
States if the Penn Central bankruptcy 
had seriously disrupted the essential 
commercial paper market—and para- 
lyzed companies dependent on it for op- 
erations. We are fortunate that this did 
not happen, but what worries me is that 
it could have happened. What worries 
me more is that this Nation did not— 
and still does not—have an emergency 
economic “war power” to insure that 
steps can be taken to prevent the eco- 
nomically unthinkable from happening 
during a time of economic emergency. 

It is also clear that’ continued es- 
sential operations of many small cor- 
porations is in the national interest and 
that widespread small business failures 
could have macroeconomic implica- 
tions—that is, implications for the health 
of the entire economy. 

My recent conversations with financial 
leaders have convinced me that the 
economy has just skirted the edges of 
economic disaster and that for some days 
it was a matter of touch and. go. The 
immediate crises may well be behind us, 
although it is still too early to know 
for sure. We should now take the neces- 
sary legislative steps—to ensure it does 
not again descend upon us and again 
catch us unpreparec either 3 months 
or 3 years from now. It would be most 
unwise to leave the Federal Govern- 
ment unarmed without the economic 
“war power” needed to combat.a liquidity 
crises. And, I am convinced thata full- 
blown liquidity crises cannot be ruled 
out so long as the present. unstable eco- 
nomic conditions remain in effect. 

That this possibility is a clear and 
present danger was reinforced when Dr. 
Arthur Burns, Chairman of the Federal 
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Reserve System, felt it necessary to state 
publicly before the Joint Economic 
Committee only last Thursday that— 

In the highly unlikely event that a liquid- 
ity scramble developed, the Federal Reserve 
would use all the authority at its command 
to ensure that unusual demands for liquid- 
ity were satisfied. 


While Dr. Burns expressed confidence 
in the workings of the financial system, 
he stated: 

Prudence requires that we consider what 
additional precautionary measures might be 
advisable. 


He continued: 

The Congress might also give considera- 
tion to the feasibility of establishing a Fed- 
eral program to guarantee loans to neces- 
sitous borrowers. This possibility should, of 
course, be explored very cautiously, It would 
be a disastrous mistake to use Federal monies 
to keep unsound firms from failing or to sub- 
stitute public for private tests of credit- 
worthiness, or to convey the impression that 
the Federal Government will bail out loosely- 
managed or speculative enterprises. But there 
may be a role for Federal guarantees in help- 
ing basically sound firms that experience 
temporary financial distress to find access 
to funds, where the alternative might be a 
degree of financial dislocation inimical to 
the national interest. 


I ask that we consider the implications 
of the fact that Penn Central could have 
brought down the commercial credit 
market like a house of cards and that the 
Federal Government lacked the neces- 
sary emergency powers to shore it up. 

A snowballing liquidity crisis is a na- 
tional concern. It could wreak havoc in 
Sioux City, Iowa, or Macon, Ga., as well 
as in the great financial centers of New 
York, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, and San 
Francisco. We must insure that it does 
not happen. 

Mr. President, pursuant to this situa- 
tion, and in view of the fact that we have 
no RFC now, as we did in the depression 
of the 1930’s, I introduce a bill in the 
Senate which will provide the adminis- 
tration. with the economic war power 
needed in times of economic emergency. 
I urge all Members of the Congress to 
consult with the administration and with 
the Federal Reserve on the need for such 
a biil. I urge them to talk to the business- 
men—large and smali—in their districts 
concerning the liquidity squeeze and the 
implications this squeeze can have for 
their constituents. 

Basically, the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to guarantee 
loans made to certain businesses which 
are in -necessitous circumstances, the 
continuance of whose operations is vital 
to the national interest. This guarantee 
authority would have a life of 1 year, by 
which time the Secretary must submit to 
Congress a report together with recom- 
mendations on the need for establishing 
a permanent Emergency Loan Guarantee 
Corporation. That Corporation, if recom- 
mended, and not vetoed by either House 
of Congress, would succeed to the Secre- 
tary’s loan guarantee authority. 

The Secretary cannot act indiscrimi- 
nately under the provisions of the bill. 
He would be bound by a number of safe- 
guards. 

First. No guarantee could be made un- 
der my bill unless the Secretary certifies 
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in writing that the loan to be guaranteed 
is necessary, considering the purposes of 
the bill; that the loan cannot otherwise 
be obtained on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions; that there is reasonable assur- 
ance of repayment, and that failure to 
provide a guarantee would in effect shut 
down the business seeking the loan, 

Mr. President, I believe this is critically 
important, because I believe in wringing 
the water out of corporations which have 
extended themselves, made unwise deci- 
sions, or had bad management, under 
bankruptcy or any other proceeding. 

But, Mr. President, there are some 
companies—and Penn Central is.one of 
them—where we cannot afford, as a na- 
tion, to allow them to stop’ operating. 
Yet that is exactly what Penn Central 
faced, with a $20 million payroll coming 
due every week, and no means to meet it 
when the trustees in bankruptcy stepped 
in. 

The Secretary would also be required 
to certify that the purposes of the loan to 
be guaranteed must further the eco- 
nomic health and welfare of the Nation 
or a region thereof, and that the busi- 
ness of the enterprise to be assisted is of 
a nature which makes assistance appro- 
priate in furtherance of the purposes of 
this bill. What these two conditions mean 
is that the business must be imbued with 
the public interest, and one whose failure 
would seriously affect the economy of our 
country or the well-being of a particular 
area such as a city or a populous county; 
it could conceivably be a business 
undergoing reorganization under the 
Bankruptcy Act, so long as all the neces- 
sary conditions are met. They further 
mean that the purposes to which the 
guaranteed loan would be put must be 
carefully scrutinized before any guaran- 
tee is made; that these purposes must be 
productive and must be such as to help 
restore or maintain the economy of the 
Nation or the region. 

Second. Before making a guarantee 
the Secretary would consult with the 
chairman and the ranking minority 
members of the Committees on Banking 
and Currency of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives. An appropri- 
ate analogy here is the consultations 
which the Federal Reserve Board carries 
on with the FDIC and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board before making 
changes in interest ceilings under regu- 
lation Q. 

Third. The Secretary would be sub- 
ject to ceilings on the amount he can 
guarantee. He must justify to Congress 
any guarantees—or series of guarantees 
to one borrower—which exceed $20 mil- 
lion in any 1 year, and such guarantees 
are subject to congressional veto; also, 
the maximum aggregate amount out- 
standing of guaranteed loans cannot 
exceed $5 billion. 

Fourth. The Secretary could impose 
any conditions on the borrower he deems 
to be appropriate. This safeguard is in- 
tended to prevent the loan from merely 
enabling the borrower to siphon funds 
out of its productive enterprises for use 
in such activities as mergers and acquisi- 
tions, increased dividend payments, debt 
repayment, and so forth. 
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Fifth. The Secretary would be bound 
by the policy directives of a Loan Guar- 
antee Policy Board, which also. would 
be established by my bill. My intent in 
setting up this Board is to have some 
fully independent authority exercise 
overall supervision of the guarantee pro- 
gram. The Board would be directed in 
the bill to establish the general policies 
which shall govern who is eligible and 
who is ineligible for guarantees. These 
policies would be published and, of 
course, subject to public scrutiny, In par- 
ticular, the Board would have to define 
the national or regional economic inter- 
est involved in granting or denying a 
guarantee. The membership of the 
Board would consist of a Chairman to be 
appointed by the President, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve Board, and 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Sixth. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is given visitation powers sufficient for 
him to insure that any guaranteed loan 
was being used for the purposes for 
which it was made. 

To summarize, the bill contains two 
guarantee authorities: the first, in the 
Secretary of the Treasury, would start 
immediately upon passage of the bill and 
last for 1 year. The second, if sent to the 
Congress by the Secretary, would per- 
manently reside in the loan guarantee 
corporation. The circumstances I have 
described require an immediate guaran- 
tee authority, with appropriate safe- 
guards, and this is why this authority is 
temporarily vested in the Secretary of 
the Treasury. I believe that the question 
of whether we need a permanent guaran- 
tee authority is one that can be deferred 
for the present time. It needs more 
study, and even if a permanent author- 
ity is called for, the details of the per- 
manent guarantee corporation would re- 
quire some months of planning, This is 
the reason for the 1-year period given 
the Secretary to come up with his report 
and recommendations. 

While the safeguards which surround 
the Secretary’s guarantee authority cer- 
tainly suggest some of the details which 
he must specify in recommending a per- 
manent emergency loan guarantee cor- 
poration, the bill purposefully does not 
bind the Secretary to any particular de- 
sign in setting up this corporation. Obvi- 
ously, the Secretary’s work in this re- 
gard would get careful scrutiny, since 
Congress will have veto power over a pro- 
posal to establish a corporation. Also, I 
would expect the Secretary to consult 
with appropriate Members of Congress 
as his work on the corporation proceeds. 

Considering the urgent and present 
need, the bill is, I believe, a modest one. 
It is, in effect, a limited liability pro- 
gram, and contains safeguards sufficient 
to prevent the guarantee authority from 
becoming a giveaway. It would act to 
supplement the many guarantee pro- 


grams already on the books in such a 
way as to restore confidence at the time 


of a severe liquidity crisis. 

In effect, Mr. President, this is an RFC 
in a modern sense, for today’s conditions, 
and should deal adequately with the 
problem of an absence of liquidity, where 
the’continued operation of individual en- 
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terprises is essential in the national 
interest. 

Mr. President, there was great fear in 
the financial community, and justifiably 
so, of a chain reaction which would be 
set in motion by the inability of even the 
best corporation to get the necessary 
short-term funds with which to operate, 
and there was a great slow-down in pay- 
ments of accounts receivable, which in- 
dicated a hoarding by individual con- 
cerns of dollars which they needed in or- 
der to operate temporarily when they 
could not borrow, and hence could not 
pay their bills on time. 

Such a chain reaction, Mr. President, 
can bring down the economy, solely be- 
cause of an erosion of confidence, and 
because we do not know how to help our- 
selves. Hence this guarantee authority, 
Mr. President, is a very critically im- 
portant standby facility to help tide us 
over such moments of the gravest peril 
to this country. 

Mr. President, I am very much honored 
that the Chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, for whom I, and I know 
many other Senators have the greatest 
respect, has endorsed this approach, and 
I very much hope it may have early con- 
sideration, as an important element for 
strengthening the economic vertebrae of 
the United States, by the appropriate 
subcommittee of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

I send the bill to the desk. and ask that 
the text of the bill be printed in the 
Record in addition to my introductory 
remarks which also explain the terms of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
DoLE). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, and, without ob- 
jection, the bill and the explanation will 
be printed in the RECORD, in accordance 
with the Senator’s request. 

The bill (S. 4127) to provide emer- 
gency authority for the guarantee of 
loans to aid business enterprises to meet 
temporary and urgent financial needs, 
introduced by Mr. Javits, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 4127 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

FINDINGS AND PURPOSE 

Section 1. (a) The Congress finds— 

(1) that the liquidity necessary to keep the 
nation’s economic system operating and pro- 
ductive continues to grow rapidly and that 
the effective functioning of the capital mar- 
kets is a prerequisite to meeting these liquid- 
ity needs; 

(2) that the capital markets have been un- 
able to satisfy such needs on reasonable terms 
and this inability leads in given cases to 
severe regional or national economic disrup- 
tion and liquidity crises; and 


(3) that the existence of a loan guarantee 
authority in the Government is necessary to 


the national interest to stabilize capital mar- 
kets during those times when, like the pres- 
ent, urgent and temporary financing cannot 
generally be acquired on reasonable terms, 
(b) It is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
vide authority for emergency financial as- 
sistance in the form of loan guarantees to 
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aid business enterprises to meet temporary 
and urgent financial requirements which, if 
not met, might seriously impair the ability 
of such enterprises to produce goods and 
services, and might seriously affect the econ- 
omy of the nation or a region thereof. 

EMERGENCY LOAN GUARANTEE AUTHORITY 

Sec. 2, (a) In furtherance of the purpose 
of this Act, the Secretary of the Treasury 
(hereinafter in this Act referred to as the 
“Secretary”) is authorized upon terms and 
conditions prescribed by him, and after con- 
sulting with the chairmen and ranking mi- 
nority members of the Committees on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, respectively, to 
make commitments to guarantee and to 
guarantee any financing institution against 
loss of principal or interest on any loan to a 
business enterprise for the purpose of as- 
sisting that enterprise to meet temporary 
and urgent financial needs which if not met 
(1) could seriously impair the ability of the 
enterprise to produce goods or services for 
the public, and (2) could adversely and 
seriously affect the economy of the nation 
or a region thereof. 

(b) No guarantee of a loan shall be made 
under this séction unless the Secretary finds 
and appropriately certifies that— 

(1) the loan is necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act; 

(2) the loan is. not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms and conditions; 

(3) there is reasonable assurance of re- 
payment of the loan; 

(4) a failure to provide a, guarantee of 
the loan under the authority of this section 
would seriously impair the ability to pro- 
duce the goods and services of the enter- 
prise in behalf of which the guarantee is to 
be made; 

(5) the business of the enterprise to be 
assisted is of a nature which makes assistance 
under this section appropriate in furtherance 
of the purposes of this Act; and 

(6) the loan to be guaranteed will be ap- 
plied to productive purposes which are 
necessary to the economic health and wel- 
fare of the nation or a region thereof. 

(c) The Secretary shall require such secu- 
rity for guarantees and such agreements re- 
garding management of the components of 
the tnterprise-to be assisted as he may deem 
appropriate. An enterprise in reorganization 
pursuant to the Bankruptcy Act is not in= 
eligible. to receive a loan guaranteed under 
this section if the Secretary makes the find- 
ings and certifications required by sub- 
section (b). 

(d) The Secretary shall consult, as neces- 
sary, with any business enterprise which has 
received a loan guaranteed uhder this section 
concerning any matter which may bear upon 
the ability of such enterprise to repay the 
loan within the. time fixed therefore and 
reasonable protection to the United States; 
and otherwise to assure that the purpose of 
this Act is being carried out. 

(e)(1) The maximum obligation of the 
Secretary under any loan or loans made to 
any one borrower within any one year which 
is guaranteed under this section shall not 
exceed $20,000,000 unless— 

(A) prior to making such guarantee the 
Secretary submits to the Congress a full and 
detailed report of the circumstances requir- 
ing the guarantee in the case of the particu- 
lar enterprise and the justification therefor 
in furtherance of the purposes of this Act; 
and 

(B) a period of thirty calendar days of 
continuous session of the Congress follow- 
ing the date on which such report is sub- 
mitted to the Congress elapses, and during 
such period there is not passed by either the 


Senate or the House of Representatives a 
resolution stating in’ substance that the 
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Senate or the House of Representatives, as 
the case may be, does not approve the pro- 
posed guarantee. 

For the purposes of paragraph (B), in the 
computation of the thirty-day period there 
shall be excluded the days on which either 
the Senate or the House of Representatives 
is not in session because of adjournment of 
more than three days to a day certain or an 
adjournment of the Congress sine die. 

(2) The maximum obligation of the Sec- 
retary under all outstanding loans guaran- 
teed under this section shall not exceed at 
any time $5,000,000,000. 

(f) (1) Payments required to be made as a 
consequence of any guarantee under this sec- 
tion shall be made by the Secretary from the 
loan guarantee fund established pursuant to 
subsection (f). 

(2) In the event of any default on any loan 
guaranteed under this section and payment 
in accordance with the guarantee is made by 
the Secretary, the Attorney General shall take 
such action as may be appropriate to recover 
the amount paid by the Secretary, with in- 
terest, from the defaulting borrower or other 
persons liable therefor. 

(3) The Secretary shall prescribe and col- 
lect a guarantee fee in connection with each 
loan guaranteed under this Act. Sums real- 
ized from such fees shall be deposited in the 
loan guarantee fund established pursuant to 
subsection (f). 

(g) (1) There is established in’ the Treas- 
ury a loan guarantee fund to be adminis- 
tered by the Secretary. The fund shall he used 
only for the purpose of the guarantee pro- 
gram authorized by this section, including 
the payment of administrative expenses. All 
fees paid in connection with such program 
shall be credited to the fund. Moneys in the 
fund not needed for current operations may 
be invested in bonds or other obligations of, 
or guaranteed by, the United States. 

(2) There are authorized to be appro- 


priated to the loan guarantee fund such 
amounts as may be necessary to provide 


requisite capital. In the eyent there are in- 
sufficient moneys in the fund to meet obli- 
gations of the fund, the Secretary shall 
transfer to the fund such. sums as may be 
necessary to fulfill such obligations. The 
Secretary may use, for the purpose of mak- 
ing any such transfer, the proceeds from 
the sale of any securities issued under the 
Second Liberty Bond Act are extended to 
include such transfers to the fund. There 
are authorized to be appropriated to the 
Secretary of the Treasury such sums ås may 
be necessary to repay such transfers, Inter- 
est on sums so transferred shall be paid from 
time to time, at a rate determined by the 
Secretary, from fees credited to the fund. 

(h) There is created a Loan Guarantee 
Policy Board which shall consist of a chair- 
man appointed by the President, with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and the 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board and 
the Secretary of the Treasury as members. 
The Board shall establish general policies 
(particularly with respect to the national or 
regional economic interest involved in the 
granting or denial of applications for guar- 
antees under this section and with respect 
to the coordination of the functions of the 
Secretary under this section with other ac- 
tivities and policies of the Government) 
which shall govern the granting or denial 
of applications for guarantees under this 
section, 

(i) Any Federal Reserye Bank is author- 
ized to act as fiscal agent of the Secretary 
in the making of contracts of guarantee 
under this section and in otherwise carrying 
out the purposes of this section. All funds 
necessary to enable any such fiscal agent to 
carry out any guarantee made by it on 
behalf of the Secretary shall be supplied and 
disbursed by or under authority from the 
Secretary. No such fiscal agent shall have 
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any responsibility or accountability except 
as agent in taking any action pursuant to 
or under authority of the provisions of this 
section, Each such fiscal agent shall be re- 
imbursed’ by the Secretary for all expenses 
and losses incurred by it in acting as agent 
on behalf of the Secretary, including (with- 
out being limited to) the expenses of liti- 
gation. 

(j) (1) Except as provided in paragraph (2) 
and (3) of this subsection, this section and 
all authority conferred thereunder shall 
terminate upon the expiration of one year 
after the date of enactment of this Act, or 
upon the establishment of an Emergency 
Loan Guarantee Corporation pursuant to 
section 3, whichever is the earlier. 

(2) If, at the expiration of one year after 
the date of enactment of this Act action on 
the Emergency Loan Guarantee Corporation 
is still pending before the Congress, the au- 
thority conferred under this section shall 
continue until such action is completed or 
upon the establishment of the Corporation, 
whichever is the earlier. 

(3) The termination of this section and 
the authority conferred thereunder shall not 
affect the disbursement of funds under, or 
the carrying out of, any contract, guarantee, 
commitment, or other obligation entered into 
pursuant to this section prior to such termi- 
nation, or the taking of any action necessary 
to preserye or protect the interests of the 
United States in any amounts advanced or 
paid out pursuant to this section. 


REPORT; ESTABLISHMENT OF EMERGENCY LOAN 
GUARANTEE CORPORATION 


Sec 3. Not later than one year after the 
date of enactment of this Act, the Secretary 
shall submit to the Congress a full and 
complete report of his operations under sec- 
tion 2, together with his recommendations 
with respect to the need for the establish- 
ment of an Emergency Loan Guarantee to 
provide for the continuation of a loan guar- 
antee assistance program comparable to that 
authorized under section 2. If the Secretary 
recommends the establishment of such cor- 
poration, he shall, at the time of submitting 
such report or at anytime thereafter but 
prior to the expiration of one yéar after the 
date of enactment of this Act; submit to the 
Congress a charter for the organization of 
such corporation. Such charter shall take 
effect, and the Emergency Loan Guarantee 
Corporation shall become a body corporate 
with the powers stated in such charter, upon 
the expiration of the first period of sixty cal- 
endar days of continuous session of the Con- 
gress following the date on which the char- 
ter is transmitted to the Congress, if between 
the date of transmittal and the expiration 
of such sixty-day périod there has not been 
passed by either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives a resolution. stating in sub- 
stance that it does not approve the proposed 
charter or the establishment of the proposed 
corporation. For the purpose of the fore- 
going, there shall be excluded, in the com- 
putation of such sixty-day period, the days 
on which either the Senate or the House of 
Representatives is not in session because of 
adjournment of more than three days to a 
day certain or an adjournment of the Con- 
gress sine die. 


PROCEDURE WITH RESPECT TO DISAPPROVAL 
RESOLUTIONS e 


Sec. 4. The provisions of sections 910-913 
of title 5, United States Code, shall be appli- 
cable with respect to the procedure to be 
followed in the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives in the exercise of their respective 
responsibilities under sections 2 (d) ‘and 
(3). of this Act; except that references in 
such provisions to a “resolution with respect 
to a reorganization plan” shall be deemed 
for the purposes of this section to refer to a 
resolution of disapproval under sections 2 
(d) and 3. 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp an editorial published in the New 
York Times of yesterday, similarly ap- 
proving the concept with respect to the 
loan guarantee bill. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FAILING COMPANIES 


The nation is facing a problem that it has 
not confronted to a comparable degree since 
the Great Depression: what should the Fed- 
eral Government do about private enter- 
prises that are failing? 

This issue has emerged dramatically with 
the bankruptcy of the Penn Central Railroad, 
the threat to the financial solvency of the 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, and the liqui- 
dation or merger of a number of failing stock- 
brokerage firms. 

These three cases have greater differences 
than similarities. Admittedly the threat to 
railroad companies, aircraft producers and 
stockbrokers—as well as to companies in other 
fields—was intensified by the prolonged eco- 
nomic slowdown and liquidity squeeze. Al- 
though that threat is not yet over, there is 
reason to believe that the greater flow of 
money and credit to the economy will in the 
months ahead prevent a widening wave of 
business failures. The country is almost cer- 
tainly not on the brink of anything resem- 
bling the universal disaster of the Great De- 
pression of the 1930's. 

In the actual circumstances, it would be 
most unwise forthe Government to launch a 
massive and indiscriminate policy of bailing 
out private companies that are in trouble. A 
genuine question arises when an industry is 
providing an essential public service, viz., the 
railrcads; but even here, as in the specific 
case of the Penn Central, we do not feel the 
Government should be called on to provide 
the hundreds of millions of dollars that would 
have been needed to save it from bankruptcy. 
The railroad can continue to operate under 
its court-appointed trustees. 

But the most able trustees in the world will 
not be able to solve the problem of the Penn 
Central if existing Government regulations or 
the structure of the transportation market 
bars the way to an effective managerial and 
technological solution. Regulations barring 
the company from setting competitive rates 
appropriate to the cost of the services pro- 
vided or from the trying new approaches to 
combine rail with other modes of transporta- 
tion have to be relaxed. 

The Penn Central case can be used as & 
crucial experiment in determining whether a 
more viable solution to national transporta- 
tion problems can be found. If the experi- 
ment fails, then there may have to be full 
nationalization of ‘this railroad—and per- 
haps of others as well. 

The Lockheed case is quite different. Lock- 
heed has been involved in a risky business; 
its cuistomers are not only the United States 
Government but many domestic and foreign 
airlines. Government has a job to do in 
easing the transition problems for the work- 
ers affected, but in the long run there is no 
basic public interest in preserving a com- 
petitive market. 

The failure of stockbrokers is still another 
type of case. Here the problem is more analo- 
gous to that of commercial or savings banks, 
which are holding other people’s money. The 
Federal Government should certainly help 
develop insurance schemes (like the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation for the banks) 
to protect individual investors from mis- 
management by stockbrokers, but this need 
not involve propping up the individual stock- 
brokers. 

Thus, different cases of impending failure 
or actual bankruptcy need to be handled dif- 
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ferently. Federal Reserve Chairman Arthur 
F. Burns and Senator Jacob Javits of New 
York have proposed a new Federal agency to 
guarantee loans to credit-worthy businesses 
that are having difficulty in borrowing money 
through normal banking channels. This pro- 
posed agency has been likened to the old 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation that 
was created during the Hoover Administra- 
tion and heavily used by the New Deal to 
keep sinking corporations afioat in the 
Depression. 

The loan guarantees of any such agency 
should be strictly limited to companies clear- 
ly essential to the national interest. Com- 
panies should not be bailed out just because 
they are big or because they produce a de- 
fense product—if other companies that are 
viable and better managed can produce it. 
The United States must not slide into a 
highly inefficient form of collectivism under 
the pretense of preserving a private enterprise 
economy. 


FARM BILL SHENANIGANS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, in the July 23, 1970, issue of the 
Washington Daily News there appeared 
an excellent editorial entitled, “Farm 
Bill Shenanigans.” 

This article calls attention to the de- 
cision of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee and the Department of Agriculture 
to support a $55,000 ceiling per crop 
under the new program. 

Recently the Senate passed a $20,000 
ceiling per farm—on all crops—and this 
proposal is now in conference as a part 
of the Agriculture appropriation bill. 

On previous occasions the House has 
likewise approved a $20,000 limitation, 
and its acceptance as a part of the new 
agriculture program would result in an 
annual savings of at least $250 million 
per year more than would be saved 
under the committee action. 

There could be no possible justification 
for increasing this limit, particularly. at 
a time when our Government can only 
pay these subsidies with borrowed 
money; and should this legislative pro- 
posal come before the Senate a deter- 
mined effort will be made to reduce the 
ceiling to not exceeding the $20,000 limi- 
tation per individual or corporate type 
farmer. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial referred to be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Farm BILL SHENANIGANS 

Two weeks. ago the Senate decided to 
clamp a $20,000-a-year lid on the amount 
any farmer could get from the government 
for taking part in the federal crop control 
problem. It was a good idea, calculated to 
save the taxpayers $300 million to $400 mil- 
lion a year. 

But now the bill is in the House of Repre- 
sentatives—and some rather strange (if pre- 
dictable) things are happening. 

Instead of a $20,000 lid, the House Agri- 
culture Committee has recommended a $55,- 


000 lid of the next three years. And instead 
of $20,000 per farmer, the lid would be 
$55,000 per crop. 

Thus, a farmer—theoretically at least— 
could get $55,000 for not raising wheat, $55,- 
000 for not raising cotton and another $55,000 
for not raising feed grains, 

Save $300 million? The latest estimate is 
$58 million, and even that is doubtful if the 
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big corporate farmers find ways to divide 
their land and collect separate subsidies for 
each parcel; 

Already exempted from the proposed lid by 
the House committee are the farms owned 
by states and municipalities. This means, for 
example, that Montana could continue to 
get $640,000 a year from Uncle Sam for not 
planting. crops on state-owned land. 

There is always the chance, of course that 
the $20,000 subsidy limit approved by the 
Senate will be accepted by the House, as it 
should be. In fact, the House has accepted 
(and the Senate rejected) a $20,000 limit 
twice before. 

But the chairman of the House Agriculture 
Committee, Rep. W. R. Poage, D-Tex., says 
the big guns of both parties favor the higher 
figure. 

And Agriculture Secretary Clifford M. Har- 
din, who apparently speaks for the Admin- 
istration, says he'll oppose any lid lower than 
$55,000 per crop. 

Even a $55,000 ceiling is better than the 
present unlimited subsidy program, which 
permitted seven corporate farms to collect 
more than $1 million apiece (one collected 
more than $4 million) from the taxpayers 
last year. 

But the shenanigans will continue as long 
as the federal government spends billions 
($3.7 billion last year) to jack up farm prices 
by keeping crops out of production. 

At some point, Congress is going to have 
to phase out the subsidy program and let 
the farm markets find its own level. Then 
there won't be any need to build loopholes 
into the law 


MEDICARE AND MEDICAID ABUSES 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. Pres- 
ident, recently the Finance Committee 
has been holding extended hearings on 
abuses under the medicaid and medi- 
care program. Recently, under date of 
July 23, the Comptroller General sub- 
mitted to Congress a report on the op- 
eration of the medicaid program in the 
State of California, I shall ask that ap- 
propriate excerpts from this report be 
printed in the Recor. It points out that 
in a series.of nursing homes which were 
spot checked in that State they found 
there were many instances where the 
medicaid program was being charged 
for the care of patients after they had 
died and been buried, and in other cases 
charges were continued after the pa- 
tients had been discharged and. moved 
back to-their homes. 

There were other instances of dupli- 
cate payments under medicaid and medi- 
care for the same services. 

I ask unanimous consent that pages 
16, 17, 18, and 19 of the report to the 
Congress on problems in approving and 
paying for nursing home care under the 
medicaid program: in California by the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being'nd ‘objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to bë printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ; 7 i: Sl 
APPROVAL OF CARE AFTER PATIENTS’ DEATH OR 

DISCHARGE 


We noted: that, in: some cases, Medi-Cal 
Consultants (or other county representa- 
tives) approved requests for additional nurs- 
ing home care even though the patient had 
died or had been discharged. from the nurs- 
ing home. 

As noted earlier (see p- 10); nursing home 
operators are required to notify the Con- 
sultant within 48 hours of the death or dis- 
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charge of Medi-Cal recipients. Such notice 
was to be given through the use of form MC 
171, Although information on the termina- 
tion of care to patients was being provided 
to the Consultants within the specified 48 
hours, we noted instances where the infor- 
mation relating to the death or discharge of 
patients was apparently not being used by 
Consultants in acting upon subsequent re- 
quests for the approval of n home 
care. Consequently, Medi-Cal Consultants 
approved some requests for nursing home 
care even though the patient had died or 
had been discharged from the nursing home. 
Following are several examples of nursing 
home care approved after the patient’s death 
or discharge for future periods of time. 


Number 

of days 
elapsed 
between 
date of 
death or 
discharge 
and date of 
approval t 


Date 
additional 
nursing 
home 
care was 
approved 


Date of 
death or 
discharge 


Medi-Cal 
patient 


Apr. 23, 1968 
Mar. 24,1969 
sant 17, 1968 


an, 
Mar. 26, 1969 


. 10, 1968 


l The nursing homes in these cases did not bill the Medi-Cal 
rogram for services beyond the date of death or discharge of 
he patient. 


We recognize that it seems improbable to 
have a nursing home, on one hand, notify 
the Consultant of the death or discharge of 


In 20 of the above 22 cases, neither the 
nursing home nor the fisca] agent was aware 
of the overpayments, and in two cases, the 
nursing home—upon discovery of the error— 
had initiated action to offset the excess 
amounts paid against subsequent claims. Of- 
ficials of the fiscal agent advised us that they 
would make the necessary adjustments for 
the excess amounts paid in the cases we 
identified. The following schedule shows the 
range of excess days. 


Number of excess 
days paid: 
1 


HEW has not issued any specific guidance 
to the States on the payment policy to be 
followed in paying for care on, the date of 
admission or the date of discharge. Depart- 
ment of Health Care Services officials advised 
us that, from the beginning of the Medi-Cal 
program, it had been their policy to pay 
nursing homes for the date of admittance 
but not for the date of death or discharge cf 
the patient. Although this policy had not 
been included in the Medi-Cal regulations, 
these officials advised us that the fiscal agents 
had been informed of this policy on several 
occasions since the inception of the program 
in March 1966. In November 1966, Hospital 
Service in Southern California advised the 
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a patient and to have that same nursing 
home, on the other hand, subsequently re- 
quest and obtain the Consultant’s approval 
for the continuation of nursing home care. 
Nevertheless, this situation occurred and 
further illustrates, in our opinion, the in- 
effectiveness of the present system of con- 
trols in approving nursing home care under 
the program, 
PAYMENTS AFTER PATIENTS’ DEATH OR 
DISCHARGE 

Our review revealed that nursing homes 
claimed, and were paid under the Medi-Cal 
program for, nursing home care after the 
patients had died or had been discharged 
from the nursing home. This condition, in 
our opinion, was caused in part, by the fail- 
ure of the Department of Health Care Serv- 
ices to adequately assure itself that the fiscal 
agent had established adequate controls to 
preclude such payments. 

Of 260 Medi-Cal recipients who had re- 
ceived nursing home care, we found 22 cases 
in which nursing home operators were paid 
for periods of time after the recipients’ death 
or discharge. Our selection of the cases. re- 
viewed was made of all recipients for whom 
services were recently terminated and for 
whom records were available in the 10 nurs- 
ing homes at the time we made our visits. 
The number of days of care for which these 
nursing homes were paid after services had 
been terminated ranged from 1 to 21 days, 
and the amount of payments ranged from 
$11 to $289. In total, 123 excess days claimed 
resulted in excess payments of $1,577. The 
following schedule presents this information 
for each county. 


Number of 
cases in 
which 
payments 
were made 
for periods 
after death f 
or discharge Days claimed 


Number of 
patient 
cases 
examined 


Excess 
Amount paid 


nursing home operators located in its geo- 
graphical area that payment would not be 
made for the last day of nursing home care. 
Hospital Service of California officials, on the 
other hand, advised us that they had not is- 
sued such a statement to the nursing homes 
operators in its area. Hospital Service of 
California officials stated, however, that their 
claims examiners were instructed to disallow 
claims for the last day of care. These officials 
added that they were aware that this policy 
had not been consistently applied by their 
claims examiners. 

In discussing the cases of overpayment 
with the various nursing home officials, we 
were told that the excess claims were gen- 
erally caused by errors made by their clerical 
staff and the fiscal agents’ inconsistency in 
paying claims. Fiscal agent officials advised 
us that they had processed these claims be- 
cause they had no way of knowing that a 
patient had died or had been discharged and 
that the claims were submitted on an ap- 
proved form MC 170. 

Under existing procedures, the fiscal agents 
must rely solely upon the nursing home 
operators to submit accurate information re- 
lating to the period of time for which nurs- 
ing home care is provided to the program 
recipient. Such information is not submitted 
to the fiscal agent from any other source 
(such as the county social worker or Medi- 
Cal Consultant), nor are any periodic ex- 
aminations performed by the fiscal agent for 


the purpose of ascertaining when service to a 
recipient was discontinued. 
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Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. In addi- 
tion, Mr. President, I am referring this 
report to the Attorney General with the 
suggestion that this appears to be a clear 
indication of fraud and that appropriate 
steps be taken. 

Also I call attention to the laxity of 
administration under both medicaid and 
medicare which did not detect these dual 
billings and the overcharges until after 
the General Accounting auditors called 
it to their attention. 

There is no excuse for this loose man- 
agement on the part of the Government 
agencies. 


HOW TO WIN AND STILL LOSE 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the busi- 
ness and finance section of yesterday’s 
New York Times contained a lead article 
about this country’s oil industry. 

It proves to be highly interesting read- 
ing and serves as an excellent summary 
of where this vital industry finds itself 
today. 

The article, by William D. Smith, deals 
with oil imports, tanker rates, and the 
tragic possibility of a natural gas short- 
age in this country. 

Because the above subjects are ones on 
which I have spoken on the floor of the 
Senate, because of their importance to 
the State of Wyoming in particular and 
to the viability of the oil industry in gen- 
eral, the article has more than passing 
interest for a number of us. 

All in all, Mr. President, the New York 
Times article is an important one and 
serves to point up the situation in which 
we find ourselves. It is vital, I believe, 
that more persons within the Congress 
and elsewhere fully understand the con- 
sequences of possible executive and legis- 
lative actions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Mr. Smith be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. OIL INDUSTRY REGRETS Ir Was RIGHT 
(By William D. Smith) 


If an industry could have a facial expres- 
sion, the United States oll industry would be 
wearing a bitter-sweet smile. 

The smile would be a result of having seen 
recent events prove some of its serious fore- 
casts and urgent warnings correct. 

The pleasure, however, is mitigated by the 
pain that the industry is nonetheless suffer- 
ing from having seen its predictions come 
true. 

Throughout the long and heated political 
controversy over oil imports, the industry has 
maintained that foreign sources of petroleum 
were relatively undependable and that their 
lower-than domestic price levels could be 
quite ephemeral. For this thesis oilmen were 
raked over the political coals. The price of 
Middle East crude oil is now at least 75 cents 
a barrel more than domestic. 

For more than a decade oil and gas pro- 
ducers have.warned that Federally set “low” 
natural gas prices would dampen the incen- 
tive to look for gas and thus produce a fu- 
ture shortage. Again this was treated as a 
totally self-serving ploy.—“There is a short- 
age of natural gas today,” Secretary of the 
Interior Walter Hickel reportedly explained. 

John Emerson, energy economist of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently went even 
further, “Never before in this century have 
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we faced such serious and widespread short- 
ages of energy. These shortages are upon us 
now.” 

The industry warned that rushing into 
low-sulphur anti-pollution legislation and 
regulations might produce supply prob- 
lems.—There appears a very good chance 
that there will be a shortage of low-sulphur 
residual fuel oil this winter, forcing cities 
and corporations to choose between lack of 
heat and power and the present practicality 
of recent anti-pollution laws. 

Beihg correct, at least on the surface level, 
gives the industry no reason to gloat. In 
each instance it is costing the oil companies 
money, If they pass on the cost, as they 
probably will have to, it cuts into what little 
affection the public has left for the industry. 

“No one will remember that Senator Ken- 
nedy or Senator Muskie and other so-called 
consumer representatives have advocated 
policies that have often ultimately resulted 
in higher costs. They will only blame us for 
raising the price of gasoline or heating oil,” 
a vice president and counsel for a major 
company commented last week, 

The executive’s statement is probably too 
one-sided. The present situations are the 
result of many complex forces; some alter- 
able, some not, 

Nonetheless, some politicians and acad- 
emicians, past and present, may have been 
guilty of thinking that a big desk and pet 
theories were a substitute for the hard facts 
of industrial life. 

There is a very good chance that by fall 
the American consumer may be paying more 
for gasoline, natural gas and residual fuel. 
This means that the cost of running his car, 
his home and his factory will cost more. 

These major impacts on the battle with 
infiation have not gone unnoticed in Wash- 
ington although it appears that no major 
constructive actions have as yet occurred. 

The leap in the price of overseas crude oil 
is a result of soaring tanker costs, Few 
analysts expect these costs to go down in 
the very near future. 

But if tankers are the central reason, the 
Arab-Israeliwar is the underlying cause. 

On May 3 in Syria, the Trans Arabian 
Pipeline was knocked out of commission by 
an errant or deliberately aggressive ull- 
dozer. The Syrian Government has not al- 
lowed its repair, preventing 500,000 barrels 
a day of Saudi Arabian crude from reaching 
the Mediterranean. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean the 
Libyan Goyernment cut back oil production 
by 15 per cent, or 500,000 barrels a day. 

The loss of almost 1 million barrels a day 
of oil west of Suez and close to world mar- 
kets has strained tanker capacity. Replace- 
ment of this oil with oil from the Persian 
Gulf around South, Africa takes six to eight 
times the tanker capacity. 

CHARTER RATES RISE 

Spot charter rates have risen to their 
highest level since the 1956 Suez crisis and 
are more than 50 per cent higher than dur- 
ing the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Persian Gulf oil is now coming into the 
United States at about $4.50 a barrel com- 
pared with Louisiana crude delivered to 
East Coast refineries at $3.75. 

There is no chance of a shortage, however, 
because Texas and Louisiana will increase 
their production to meet the need. There is 
@ very real chance of consumer price in- 
creases. 

The Oll and Gas Journal, a trade publica- 
tion, reports that Professors Phillip Areeda 
and James McKie, two of the chief advo- 
cates of sharply increased oil imports, have 
now backed off considerably from that posi- 
tion. 

F.P.C. REGULATION UPHELD 

The natural gas supply and demand con- 
troversy is a far older argument, In 1954 
the Supreme Court ruled that natural-gas 
producers were subject to Power Commis- 
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sion. In 1960 the regulatory agency began 
fixing well-head prices for all gas sold inter- 
state. The Supreme Court upheld this right 
again in 1965 despite vigorous cries of out- 
rage from producers, who said it would kill 
incentive to drill. 

Time has proven the oilmen right. Wildcat 
drilling dropped 40 percent between 1956 
and 1968. Geophysical activity fell 56 per- 
cent, 

Some of the drop off may have been arti- 
ficial; just to show the Government. None- 
theless the results are uncontestable. In 1969 
the United States proved reserves of natural 
gas fell 12,241 trillion cubic feet, the largest 
in the nation's history. 

The previous record drop was in 1968, when 
they fell 5,548 trillion cubic feet. These are 
the only declines in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

POSITIONS CHANGED 


The F.P.C. is now trying to rectify the 
situation by raising prices. Some of the 
people who supported the lower prices several 
years ago are now in the forefront of those 
pushing higher prices. 

The Interior Department is trying to speed 
up lease sales of suspected gas fields, but is 
running into opposition from Conservation- 
ists. But even if this opposition is overcome, 
it will take from three to seven years for these 
areas to begin producing. 

In the meantime Canadian sources of gas 
can be tapped although Canadian-American 
relations on energy matters are at an all- 
time low. Liquefied natural gas quite pos- 
sibly will reach this country from Algeria, 
Nigeria or Venezuela. Contracts have already 
been signed to import Algerian L.N.G., but 
the Algerian Government's recent nation- 
alization of American oil company proper- 
ties puts this source of L.N.G. in a very 
questionable position. 


SUPPLY OUTLOOK TIGHT 


The supply outlook for this winter is tight. 
Industry sources say that there will be enough 
to heat homes, but that the industrial mar- 
ket, which accounts for about 50 percent of 
total sales, may be in bad shape. Many dis- 
tributors already have been forced to im- 
pose severe limitations on new industrial 
loads, and there is a real possibility that de- 
liveries to existing customers may have to be 
curtailed, according to J. W. Heiney, presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association. 

It would seem almost certain that con- 
sumer prices will have to go up, and possibly 
sharply. 

The crude oil reserve situation is not much 
better, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. Last year crude oll reserves dropped 
to 29.632 billion barrels, the lowest level in 
15 years. 

The A.P.I. explained the situation simply by 
saying that lack of incentives had led to a 
long and steady decline in exploratory drill- 
ing during a period of mushrooming produc- 
tion and consumption. 

The oil industry in recent weeks seems 
to have won a lot of points, but through no 
fault of its own, it well may be losing the 
game. 


MANY BACK TRADE BILL 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. Presidentypyesterday 
in the business and finance section of 
the Washington Post, appeared a most 


"illuminating article entitled, “Many Lib- 


erals Back ‘Trade Bill.” 

The measure, H.R. 16920, introduced 
by Chairman WILBUR MILLS and 225 
other Representatives is designed to pro- 
vide for orderly trade and, as Stanley 
Ruttenberg points out, many of the bill’s 
supporters believe that passage of this 
important legislation is not inconsistent 
with advocacy of a liberal trade policy. 

As the article notes— 
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In short, supporters of the Mills bill who 
believe in liberalized trade perceive some very 
real and urgent problems that require at- 
tention. Opponents of the Mills bill simply 
refuse to recognize that the period of recon- 
struction following World War II has long 
since passed, that this is now 1970, and that 
the economies of our major trading partners 
have been rebuilt and are flourishing; and 
that, despite such changed circumstances, 
these nations retain a variety of barriers to 
trade which the critics of the Mills bill tend 
to brush aside as if they were inconse- 
quential. 


Mr. President, I commend to my col- 
leagues this article which exposes many 
of the myths concerning world trade 
today, and I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, July 26, 1970] 
Many LIBERALS Back TRADE BILL 


(The author of this article, former as- 
sistant secretary of Labor, is now a man- 
power consultant in Washington. One of his 
clients is the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, which supports textile quota 
legislation.) 


(By Stanley Ruttenberg) 


It is perhaps a sign of the times that 
many organizations and individuals normally 
aligned with advocates ‘of liberal trade poli- 
cles now find themselves charged with pro- 
tectionism. They are the target of criti- 
cism by erstwhile allies because of their sup- 
port for H.R, 16920, the bill introduced by 
Chairman Wilbur Mills of the Ways and 
Means Committee and 255 other congress- 
mien designed to provide for orderly trade 
in textile, apparel and leather footwear. 

Among analysts and observers who have, 
for any length of time, been close to the trade 
scene, none of this should have come as a 
surprise—not the Mills bill; not the support 
that it has evoked among those who are truly 
committed to expanding world trade and cer- 
tainly not the attacks that have been leveled 
at both by those who regard themselves. as 
the only true defenders of the faith. 

This latter group may reject the idea, but 
the plain and simple fact is that many of 
those who have been supporting H.R. 16920 
believe as I do that such a posture is not. at 
all inconsistent with advocacy of a liberal 
trade policy. 

The bill that was introduced by Chairman 
Mills—himself a long-time free trade advo- 
cate—is considered by its supporters to be 
the best way to assure continued expansion 
of trade between nations. Strangely enough— 
and to the dismay of the critics who have 
from the outset viewed the bill as the poten- 
tial opening salvo of an all-out trade war— 
liberal trade advocates have lent support to 
H.R. 16920 in order to forestall the wave of 
protectionism and the resulting trade war 
that they feel would be certain to materialize 
if the ideological rigidity of the critics is 
permitted to prevail. 

In short, supporters of the Mills bill who 
believe in liberalized trade perceive some 
very real and urgent problems that require 
attention. 

Opponents of the Mills bill simply refuse 
to recognize that the period of reconstruction 
following World War IT has long since passed, 
that this is now 1970, and that the economies 
of our major trading partners have been re- 
built and are flourishing; and that, despite 
such changed circumstances, these nations 
retain a variety of barriers to trade which the 
critics of the Mills bill tend to brush aside as 
if they were inconsequential. 

For example, the value added tax prevalent 
in countries of the European Economic Com- 
munity has the effect of raising prices on im- 
ports and reducing prices on exports; Japan 
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not only restricts the free flow of capital, 
but also maintains import quotas on scores 
of key commodities; the United Kingdom re- 
stricts coal imports; the variable levy and 
price-support arrangement employed by the 
EEC for agriculture is its adaptation of the 
American Selling Price principle; the EEC 
and the United Kingdom have agreements 
with textile-producing Asian countries effec- 
tively controlling the flow of textiles. And 
this does not even begin to exhaust the List 
of “exceptions” to the principles upon which 
free trade and reciprocity are based. 

It is not enough to offer as the rationale 
for policy, as do the critics of the Mills bill, 
that the United States should do what is 
right regardless of the behavior of others. 
The possible adverse consequences of such a 
policy—on jobs and income, and in the al- 
most-certain trade war that can ensue—are 
too great. 

The upsurge in textile and apparel imports 
Over the past decade has been tremendous, 
particularly with respect to products of man- 
made fiber and especially during the latter 
part of the decade. By the end of the decade 
of the 1960s, U.S. imports of textile and ap- 
parent products were in excess of $2.1 billion 
per .year—more than double their leyel in 
the early part of the decade. So far as prod- 
ucts of manmade fiber are concerned, im- 
port volume—measured in square yards— 
rose by more than 200 per cent between 1965 
and 1969 alone, while the apparel portion of 
that import volume grew by. 500 per cent. 

If the critics of the Mills bill are accurate, 
this uncontrolled flood of textile and ap- 
parel imports should have rebounded to the 
benefit of American consumers by holding 
down prices. The available evidence points in 
the apparel direction. 

Price increases of apparel items were re- 
sponsible for more of the total increase in 
the Consumer Price Index during the lat- 
ter part of the decade—when the volume of 
imports was ballooning—than during the 
first part of the decade. 

It stands to reason that the domestic ap- 
parel industry, in which average hourly earn- 
ings in 1969 were $2.31, cannot be expected to 
compete successfully with imports produced 
by labor which is paid as little as the U.S. 
equivalent of 26 cents per hour (as in Hong 
Kong) or 39 cents per hour (as in Japan). 
American producers in this labor-intensive 
industry simply do not have a countervailing 
advantage in technology with which to over- 
come the advantage in labor costs that these 
kind of wage rates give to foreign competi- 
tors. 

Critics of the Mills bill have been inclined 
to reject any suggestion of job losses due to 
the growth of textile and apparel imports, 
but they ignore the hundreds of thousands 
of jobs—more than 200,000 in apparel alone 
during the 1960s—which would have been 
created in the absence of the imports. 

Without adequate safeguards, imports will 
continue to grow at an excessively rapid rate, 
undercutting both jobs and labor standards 
without necessarily benefitting the consum- 
ers. To delay recognition of this reality—and 
the development of a thoughtful remedy— 
will not eliminate the problem. Rather, it 
will assure that the eventual response and 
reaction—and there will be one—will be that 
much more explosive. 


A GROWING DANGER 


Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, the Ari- 
zona Republic recently printed an edi- 
torial entitled “Will Young America De- 
stroy Its Heritage?” which has a great 
deal of food for thought. 

The editorial, dealing with America’s 
youth and the way some of them have 
protested in. recent months, carries an 


important statement. 
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I commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues and all of those who have an 
opportunity to read the Recorp, and I 
ask unanimous consent that the editorial 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL YOUNG America Destroy ITS HERITAGE? 


Although less than 10 per cent of American 
youth has been participating in the violent, 
senseless protests about their own colleges 
and universities, there is a growing danger 
that the noisy, militant leaders of America’s 
young revolutionaries will lure more and 
more students to their cause. 

The vast majority of students are serious- 
minded young people striving to get an edu- 
cation. They have, so far, refused to enter 
into the “gory glee” of hell-raising on the 
campuses. But no leadership among the 
silent majority of students has arisen to 
challenge the revolutionaries. 

The president of the student body at a 
large university was elected by a vote of 1,000 
to 300. Only 1,300 out of 23,000 students 
voted in that election. They simply weren't 
interested in the militant program of the 
radical leaders. However, the student who was 
elected president claims that he represents 
the entire student body, and demands a voice 
in the Board of Regents’ meetings, in spite 
of the fact that 90 per cent of the students 
wanted no part of his program. 

Unless the students who believe they go to 
college to get an education rather than to 
start a revolution begin very shortly to or- 
ganize and challenge the revolutionaries on 
the campus, they may find they have sat 
silent while their precious heritage of free- 
dom and opportunity goes down the drain 
in a blazing, destructive, senseless revolution 
led by leaders who don't know what they 
want or what they would do with it if all 
their demands were granted. They want a 
noisy voice in everything, but beyond that 
they know not what they are shouting about. 

A sober observation about America’s youth 
recently came from England, where the editor 
of the London Daily Telegraph declared that 
no generation of young people ever had so 
great a heritage of freedom and opportunity 
as today’s American youth. 

Under the caption “Revolt of the Pam- 
pered,” the editor of the London Daily Tele- 
graph wrote: 

“America is the victim of its national myth. 
It entered history proclaiming the rights of 
man; its Constitution is aimed at fostering 
freedom at all costs. Its young have been 
brought up largely on an educational theory 
which attaches supreme importance to self- 
expression. Is it odd that it should lead the 
world in rebellion or that its volunteer forces 
should sometimes lack the virtue of unre- 
lenting discipline? Yet one marvel does defy 
explanation. Why should America’s pampered 
and idolized student youth, living in a coun- 
try that enjoys freedom and prosperity in 
unprecedented degrees, turn all its righteous 
anger, not against the despotisms that rule 
most of the rest of the world, but against 
America itself?” 


FAMILY PLANNING AND POPULA- 
TION RESEARCH ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I make 
reference to the passage of S. 2108, the 
family planning and population research 
bill, through the Senate, which was 
passed on July 14, on the Consent 
Calendar. 

I invite attention to the problems 
which were inherent in the bill, which 
went through the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, of which I am the 
ranking minority member, and to the 
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resolution we made of a very difficult 
difference of opinion on a center for pop- 
ulation and family planning as con- 
trasted with a particular official in the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare who would be in charge of this 
activity. 

I commend to my colleagues another 
significant provision of the bill which 
made it very clear that family planning 
services shall be provided only on a vol- 
untary basis, shall not'be a prerequisite 
or impediment, to eligibility for or the 
receipt of other benefits or participation 
in any other programs of financial or 
medical assistance of the United States. 

Mr, President, I feel that this is a 
model example of voluntarism to deal 
with any feeling of restraint or inhibition 
which any person might have because of 
religion or other belief. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR CERTAIN AC- 
TION TO BE TAKEN DURING AD- 
JOURNMENT OF THE SENATE TO- 
DAY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Secretary of the Senate be authorized to 
receive messages and duly enrolled bills 
from the House of Representatives, and 
that the Vice President, the President 
pro tempore, and the Acting President 
pro tempore be authorized to sign duly 
enrolled bills during the adjournment of 
the Senate until midnight tonight, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
morning business be closed and that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
the unfinished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation 
for the Armed Forces, and to prescribe 
the authorized personnel strength of the 
Selected Reserve of each Reserve com- 
ponent of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


PROGRAM 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the Senate will shortly adjourn 
until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning, 

There is a special order under which 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. SYMING- 
TON) will address the Senate tomorrow 
for a period not to exceed 30 minutes, 
immediately after the disposition of the 
reading of the Journal, following which 
there will be a period for the transaction 


of routine morning business, and after 
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which the Senate will proceed to the con- 
sideration of the conference report on the 
education appropriation bill. I have dis- 
cussed the matter with the able Senator 
from Washington (Mr: Macnuson), and 
it is hoped that we may get started on 
the education appropriation conference 
report by or before 11 a.m. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, if there be no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move, in ac- 
cordance with the previous order, that 
the Senate stand in adjournment until 
10 o'clock tomorrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o'clock and 55 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, July 
28, 1970, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate July 27, 1970: 


DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service Information officers 
of class 2, consular officers, and secretaries in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States 
of America: 

John P. Clyne, of the District of Colum- 
bia, 

Horace G. Dawson, Jr., of Louisiana. 

Isa K. Sabbagh, of Maryland. 

Theodore A. Wertime, of Pennsylvania. 

Now Foreign Service officers of class 3 and 
Secretaries in the Diplomatic Service, to be 
also consular officers of the United States 
of America: 

Larry W. Roeder, of California. 

Orme Wilson, Jr., of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 3, consular officers, 
and Secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Rober W. Barr, of Illinois, 

Pred Becchetti, of Arizona. 

Brian Bell, of Nevada. 

Donn M. Chown, of Michigan. 

Vytautas A. Dambrava, of the District of 
Columbia, 

Stuart Halpine, of Connecticut. 

J. Frederick Hartley, of Florida. 

Peter H. Jacoby, of Washington. 

Miss Marilyn Johnson, of Massachusetts. 

Boulos A. Malik, of the District of Colum- 
bia, 

Edward H. Mattos, of California. 

Arthur J. McTaggart, of Indiana. 

R. Ellsworth Miller; of California. 

Robert W. Mount, of Nevada, 

E. V, Niemeyer, Jr., of Texas. 

Melvin L. Rizgzie, of Massachusetts. 

Joseph J. Sandel, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

Sterlyn B. Steele, of California. 

Joe B. Vogel, of Texas. 

Richard A. von Glatz, of Illinois. 

Stanley A, Zuckerman, of Texas. 

For appointment as Foreign Service of- 
ficers of class 4, consular officers; and secre- 
taries in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Ralph C. Meima, Jr., of Maryland. 

JWlian C. Nicholas, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 4, consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Bruce Ian Bertram, of Wisconsin. 

Hugh L. Burleson, of Maryland. 
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Frank A. Chiancone, of New York. 

John H. Corr, of Virginia, 

Leland W. Cross, of Michigan. 

Samuel P. Dieli, of Michigan, 

James H. Feldman, of Tennessee, 

Forrest Fischer, of Illinois. 

Frank P. Florey, of Colorado. 

John P. Foster, of New Hampshire. 

Jack W. Gallagher, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert W. Garrity, of Massachusetts. 

Philip F. Gould, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

David L, Gray, of Illinois. 

Miss Elinor Green, of New York. 

F. David James, of Virginia. 

Thomas M. Martin, of New York. 

William F. Miller,.of Pennsylvania. 

Herwald H. Morton, of Illinois. 

Phelon D. Peters, of California. 

Robert B, Sandin, of Massachusetts. 

John C. Scafe, of Kansas. 

Harrison L. Shaffer, Jr., of Colorado. 

Earle W. Sherman, of California. 

Conrad S. Spohnholz, of Indiana. 

Miss Diane Stanley, of Vermont. 

Phillip F. Thomas, of Tennessee. 

John H, Trattner, of Virginia. 

John J. Tuohey, of New Jersey. 

David Wei-Tsi Wang, of New York. 

For reappointment in the Foreign Service 
as a Foreign Service officer of class 5, a con- 
sular officer, and a secretary in the Diplo- 
matic service of the United States of 
America: 

Edmund T. DeJarnette, of Virginia. 

For promotion from Foreign Service officers 
of class 6 to class 5: 

John A. Barcas, of New Jersey. 

Miss. Sheila-Kaye O'Connell, 
chusetts. 

Stephen H. Whiiden, of California. 

For appointment as Foreign Service infor- 
mation officers of class 5, consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Bruce Albright, of California. 

James F. Channing, of Virginia. 

Vance C. Pace, of Utah. 

For promotion from Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 7 to Class 6: 

Nicholas S. Baskey, Jr., of Ohio. 

Taylor Edward Clear, of Louisiana. 

William H, Dameron ITI, of Georgia, 

James W. Eighmie, Jr., of the District of 
Columbia. 

Thomes Howard Gewecke, of Illinois. 

Edward W. Gnehm, Jr., of Georgia. 

George A. Gowen III, of North Carolina. 

Hugh G. Hamilton, Jr., of Kansas, 

Daniel T; Hickey, of Pennsylvania. 

Michael R. Jackson, of Washington. 

John F, Keane, of New York. 

Ira R. Kornbluth, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Sherwin W. Liff, of Minois. 

Randolph I. Marcus, of New York. 

Robert Bruce McMullen, of Illinois. 

John P. Modderno, of Maryland. 

Warren P. Nixon, of Iowa. 

Michael P, Owens, of Texas. 

David A. Ross, of New York. 

Ints M. Silins, of the District of Columbia. 

L. Stein, of New Jersey. 

Tain Pendleton Tompkins, of the District 
of Columbia. 

Benjamin Tua, of the District of Columbia. 

Daniel F. Waterman, of New York. 

Thomas Gary Weston, of Michigan. 

For promotion from Foreign Service in- 
formation: officers of class 7 to class 6: 

John P. Harrod, of Ohio. 

Edward W. Holland, Jr., of New Jersey. 

David H. Lambert, of California. 

Miss Susan E. Lowe, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert Petersen, of Ohio, 

Jonathan L. Silverman, of New Jersey. 

Larry R. Taylor, of Washington. 

Robert K. Thomas, of Oklahoma. 

Miss Carol) E. Wilder, of Georgia. 

For.appointment as Foreign Service in- 

_ formation officers of class 6, consular officers, 
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and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Miss Caroline Dunlop Millett, of Califor- 
nia. 

Ernesto Uribe, of Texas. 

For promotion from Foreign Service offi- 
cers of class 8 to class 7: 

Ralph M. Buck, of Florida. 

Miss Susan Jo Crane, of New York. 

John Seabury Ford, of Ohio. 

Christopher G. L. Jones, of the District. of 
Columbia. 

William A. Krug, Jr., of California. 

David Jordan Mangan, Jr., of Wisconsin. 

Luciano Mangiafico, of Connecticut. 

Bennett A. Marsh, of New Jersey. 

Miss Mary Helen Maughan, of Utah. 

David Norman Miller, of Nebraska. 

David J. Peashock, of Pennsylvania. 

William H. Siefken, of Texas. 

Earl Douglas Weniger, of New York. 
are F: Wheeler, of the District of Colum- 

a, 

Franklin Miller Zuttermeister, Jr, 
Florida. 

For promotion from Foreign Service infor- 
mation officers of class 8 to class 7: 

C. Roy Fleming, Jr., of Tennessee. 

Miss M. Kathleen Schloeder, of Virginia. 

For appointment as Foreign Service officers 
of class 7, consular officers, and secretaries 
in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America: 

Edward Gordon Abington, Jr., of Florida. 

Robert Thomas Banqué, of California. 

John 8. Boardman, of Ohio. 

John V. Brennan, of Oregon. 

George A. Chester, Jr., of California. 

Claude L. Clement, of New York. 

Michael Congdon, of Virginia. 

Roger L. Dankert, of Nebraska. 

Miss Lynne Bray Földessy, of Pennsylvania. 

Edward F. Fugit, of Illinois. 

John Michael Garner, of Texas. 

Cameron R. Hume, of New York. 

Gilbert Matthew Johnson, of Michigan. 

Harvey Lampert, of California. 

Paul V. Ray, Jr., of Wisconsin. 

David E. Reuther, of Washington. 

David Roger Telleen, of Michigan. 

Arlen Ray Wilson, of Wyoming. 

Richard H. Zorn I, of Illinois. 

For appointment as Foreign Service infor- 
mation officers of class 7; consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Miss Janet E, Collins, of Virginia. 

Joseph 8. Fazekas, of Maryland. 

James W. Findley, of Virginia. 

Robert B. Geyer, of Pennsylvania. 

Robert F. Le Blanc, of Montana. 

Miss Rosalind E, Leonard, of New York. 

Donald J. Planty, of New York. 

Stephan Strain,of New York. 

John A. Swenson, of Wisconsin. 

For appointment as a Foreign Service of- 
ficer of class 8, a consular officer, and a 
secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the 
United States of America: 

Thedore Eugene Strickler, of Pennylvania. 

For appointment as Foreign Service in- 
formation officers of class 8, consular officers, 
and secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 

Miss Betsy A. Fitzgerald, of Connecticut. 

Gerald E. Huchel, of Illinois, 

John R. Mankowski, of Wisconsin. 

Foreign Service reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers of the United States of Amer- 
ica: 

Daniel Alhimook, of Maryland. 

Edwin F, Atkins, of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

James A. Higham, of Massachusetts. 

Edwin J. Pechous, of Illinois. 

Foreign Service reserve officers to be con- 
sular officers and secretaries in the Diplo- 
matic Service of the United States of Amer- 
ica’ 

Archie M. Andrews, of Virginia. 

David V. Bernal, of Texas. 
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V. Harwood Blocker III, of Virginia. 

Oliver B. Bongard, of Minnesota. 

Robert E. Brown, of California. 

Paul M, Byerly, of Virginia. 

Paul J. Byrnes, of the District of Columbia. 

George W. Cave, of New Jersey. 

John E. Chere, of Virginia. 

Miss Margaret Clapp, of Massachusetts. 

Stephen L. Conn, of Maryland. 

Gustaf Coontz, of Massachusetts. 

Friedrich R. Crupe, of Maryland. 

George W. Ford II, of Maryland, 

Fritz H. Giesecke, of Virginia. 

Hugh G. Haight, of Maryland. 

John F. Hasey, of Virginia. 

George T. Kalaris, of Maryland. 

Donald K. Kanes, of Maryland. 

Walter J. Kaufman, of Virginia. 

Arthur W, Lewis, of Vermont. 

Robert W. Magee, of Maryland. 

Miss Mary E. Marchany, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Samuel L. Martin, of New Jersey. 

William E. McCarthy, of Virginia, 

John W. Mertz, of Virginia. 

George A. Naifeh, of Texas. 

Harry L. Orr, of Michigan. 

Peter D. Orr, of Washington. 

Robert E. Owen, of Wisconsin. 

Lawrence A. Penn, of New York. 

Richard K. Pyle, of Rhode Island. 

Howard E. Shetterly, of Ohio. 

Miss Joan V. Smith, of the District of 
Columbia. 

Gordon R. Sterner, 
Columbia. 

Robert F. Thompson, of Virginia. 

Robert E. Tierney, of Virginia. 

Norman H. Tolman, of Massachuestts. 

Kenneth F. Wesolik, of Maryland. 

Robert H. White, of Virginia. 

Foreign Service officer to be a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States 
of America: 

Robert ©. Ames, of Pennsylvania. 

Foreign Service staff officers to be consular 
officers of the United States of America: 

Miss Elizabeth Ann Bowen, of North Caro- 
lina. 

George D. Clee, Jr., of Connecticut. 


of the District of 
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Miss Margaret M. Cooney, of Rhode Island. 

Miss Marilyn Crocker, of California. 

William H. Deardorff, Jr., of- Virginia. 

Condit N. Eddy, Jr., of New York. 

Joseph F. Fagan, of Pennsylvania. 

Peter D. Guadagno, of Virginia. 

Miss Ovsanna Harpootian, of Rhode Island. 

Irvin Hicks, of Pennsylvania. 

James S. Huffman, of California. 

Richard B. Jackman, of Virginia. 

Joseph A. Malpeli, of Pennsylvania. 

Edsel B. McCowan, of Alaska. 

Miss Luby H. Miles, of Tennessee. 

James W. Mitchell, of Virginia. 

Miss H. Elizabeth Nussbaum, of Illinois, 

Walter John O’Grady, of New York. 

John D: Parker, of California. 

Duane A. Rames, of South Dakota. 

Miss Margaret E. Rea, of California. 

Miss Eleanor M. Ridge, of Massachusetts. 

Louis P. Russell, of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Robert L. Scott, of Oklahoma. 

Paul Solomon, of California. 

John H. Stein, of Rhode Island. 

Dan J. Thal, of Virginia. 

Malcolm L. Trevor, of Florida. 

Elias K. Zughaib, of Maryland. 


IN THE ARMY 


To the Senate of the United States: 

The U.S. Army Reserve officers named here- 
in for»promotion as Reserve commissioned 
officers of the Army, under provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 593(a) 
and 3384: 

To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Herbert R. Hackbarth, SSAN 
EN. 

Brig. Gen. James M. Roberts, Jr., SSAN 


Brig. Gen. Leonard S. Woody, SSAN 


[xxx-xx-x. D 
To be brigadier general 


Col. Richard C. Allgood, Jr., SSAN 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Col. James W. Dunham, SSAN RRETA 
RZA icld Artillery. 

Col. Charles L. Easterday, SSAN 
Medical Corps. 
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Col. Rogers B. Finch, SSANIE. 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Col. Orville K. Fletcher; SSAN 
E infantry. 

Col. Naif H. Kelel, SSANEE ZZE. 
Military Police Corps. 

Col. Robert D. Upp, SSANEEZ ZZE. 
Judge Advocate General Corps. 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. of- 
ficer named herein for promotion as a Re- 
serve Commissioned officer of the Army, un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 593(a) and 3385: 


To be brigadier general 

Col. Wilbert A. Allen, SSANEEZZ ZEN. 
Armor. 

The Army National Guard of the U.S. of- 
ficers named herein for appointment as Re- 
serve Commissioned officers of the Army un- 
der the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, section 593(a) and 3392: 


To be major general 

Brig. Gen. Jack W. Blair, SSAN ESE, 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Larry C. Dawson, SSAN 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. John N. Owens, SSAN SWS 
Adjutant General’s Corps. 

Brig. Gen. Alberto A. Pico, SSAN REZZA 
Adjutant General's Corps. 


To be brigadier general 


Col. Ferd L. Davis, SSAN In- 
fantry. 


Col. Van Hixson, SSAN EZZ Ficla 
Artillery. 

Col. Rafael Rodriguez-Ema, SSAN 
Infantry. 

Col. Theron F. Stimson, SSAN EEZ ZZE, 
Field Artillery. 

Col. Ronald R. Woodin, SSAN BEZZE. 
Signal Corps. 

IN THE Navy 


Vice Adm. Ralph W. Cousins, U.S. Navy, 
for appointment as Vice Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in the Department of the Navy pur- 
ey to Title 10, United States Code, section 
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SENATOR HUGH SCOTT’S RECORD 
ON EDUCATION LEGISLATION 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, in the 
decade of the sixties, Federal aid to edu- 
cation expanded vastly. While most com- 
munities now spend up to 70 or 80 cents 
of each local tax dollar on education, the 
role of the U.S. Government in educa- 
tion is very significant. The U.S. Office 
of Education provides leadership by 
fostering innovation and giving added 
basic support in many areas. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. 
Scott) has consistently supported in- 
creased Federal aid to education. He rec- 
ognized the need to supplement. State 
and local funds in order to provide the 
best possible education for our Nation’s 
citizens, young and old. He also works to 
insure that Federal programs are respon- 
sive to local needs. 

As the Republican leader, Senator 
Scott continues to support increased 
Federal aid to education. Because of his 


efforts in the past, Pennsylvania now 
receives greater educational -assistance 
than ever before. In the future, Senator 
Scott will continue his efforts to insure a 
quality education for all children. 

As-the ranking minority member of the 
Education Subcommittee, I have always 
been gratified by the leadership Sena- 
tor Scorr has demonstrated in the field 
of eduCation. His record is a most impres- 
‘sive one. 

I ask unanimous consent that Sena- 
tor Scott’s record on education be 
printed in the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the record 
on education was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 

SENATOR HUGH Scort’s RECORD ON EDUCATION 
LEGISLATION 
86TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 924—To establish for educational pur- 
poses, priority in award of television chan- 
nels. 

S.1016—To provide for a 5-year program 
of assistance to school districts in meeting 
debt service on loans for construction of ur- 
gently needed elementary or secondary pub- 
lic school facilities. 

Votes e 

Voted to authorize funds to pay principal 
and interest annually coming due on school 


construction obligations in the aggregate 
principal of $4 billion and allocating for each 
of the next 4 years $1 billion for school pur- 
poses, 

Voted to increase authorized appropria- 
tions to $15 per school-age child. 

Voted to authorize allocation of up to $600 
million for school construction in each of 
the next'5 fiscal years, 

87TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S.3477—To _ provide program to assist 
States in general university extension educa- 
tion. 

S.J. Res, 205—To propose amendment to 
U.S. Constitution permitting offering of 
prayer in public schools. 


Votes 


Voted to expand the utilization of televi- 
sion transmission facilities: in our public 
schools and: colleges, and in adult training 
programs. 

Voted to withhold authorized funds from 
any State or school because of segregation. 

Voted for the Mutual Education and Cul- 
tural Exchange Act of 1961. 

88TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 259—To allow income. tax deduction for 
certain amounts spent in providing a higher 
education for self, wife, dependents. 

S. 1316—To establish.a National Council 
on the Arts and a National Arts Foundation. 
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Votes 


Voted not to reduce vocational education 
authorizations and not to eliminate pro- 
grams for residential vocational schools and 
work-study grants. 

Voted for the National Defense Education 
Act. 

Voted to allow church-owned, operated 
or controlled colleges and universities to be 
eligible for Federal loans and grants. 

Voted for the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963. 

89TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 2067—To increase educational assistance 
allowances to war orphans. 

S. 2778—To provide financial assistance 
for the education of orphans and other chil- 
dren lacking parental support. 

S. 2921—To provide a special school milk 

rogram for children. 
x S 3405—To provide for sharing of Federal 
tax receipts with States for purposes of edu- 
cation. 
Votes 

Voted to liberalize the formula providing 
financial assistance to local school agencies 
for children of low-income families. 

Voted for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965. 

Voted for the Higher Education Act of 

5. 
peA to provide $5.2 =nillion for matching 
grants to the States for community develop- 
ment training programs. 

Voted to propose a Constitutional amend- 
ment to allow voluntary prayer in public 
schools. 

Voted for the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Amendments of 1966. 

90TH CONGRESS 
Legislation 

5, 2871—To broaden and expand food serv- 
ice programs for children under the National 
School Lunch Act. 

5. 1033—To provide assistance to States for 
development and construction of compre- 
hensive community colleges. 

Votes 


Voted to extend for 2 years: (1) the school 
disaster program, (2) authorization for 
school construction in federally impacted 
areas, and (3) the coverage of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 for children attending Department of 
Defense schools and Indian children. 

Voted to increase by $14.9 million funds 
for the Teacher Corps. 

Voted for the Higher Education amend- 
ments of 1968. 

Voted to authorize $50 million for Fiscal 
Year 1969 and 1970 for school lunch pro- 
grams. 

Voted for the Vocational Educational 
Amendments of 1968. 

Voted to increase by $10 million funds 
for the school dropout prevention program 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act. 

91ST CONGRESS 
Legislation 

S. 1788—To asssit in removing financial 
barriers to the acquisition of a post-sec- 
ondary education by all those capable of 
benefitting. 

S. 2422—That the Secretary of HEW shall 
prescribe maximum rate of interest allowed 
for student loans. 

S. 2579—To authorize Commissioner of 
Education to make Vocational Education 
Opportunity Grants. 

S. 8850—To provide for emergency assist- 
ance to the Nation’s medical and dental 
schools. 

Votes 

Voted for the Insured Student Loan Emer- 
gency Amendments of 1969. 

Voted to increase school aid for federally 
impacted areas by $60 million. 
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CHANCELLOR ALEXANDER HEARD 
OF VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY RE- 
PORTS TO PRESIDENT ON CAMPUS 
UNREST 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
Miss Mary McGrory, the distinguished 
columnist of the Washington Star, re- 
cently assessed a report prepared by 
Chancellor Alexander Heard, of Vander- 
bilt University, for President Nixon con- 
cerning student unrest. 

Miss McGrory’s analysis is perceptive 
and penetrating and because of the 
great interest of my colleagues and the 
American people in this matter I place 
Miss McGrory’s column in the RECORD., 

The article follows: 

YOUNG GRIPES IN NIxoNn’s LAP 
(By Mary McGrory) 

The 40 pages of the extraordinary docu- 
ment Chancellor Alexander Heard of Van- 
derbilt University left at the White House 
as he departed can be summarized in a sen- 
tence: The President is wrong, the students 
are right. 

He has been obtuse and maladroit in 
dealing with them, says Heard. He has been 
willfully and woefully out of touch. He has 
failed to recognize a “national emergency” 
of his own making. 

The students, on the other hand, have 
shown the qualities he should haye—com- 
mitment and compassion, They may be ego- 
centric and emotional, and sometimes in- 
tolerant, but they are, for the most part, 
idealists, and their opposition to the war 
is not based on their draft status. 

No report in the annals of special adviser 
literature has been so unsparing. Heard and 
his colleague, Dr. James E. Cheek, president 


of Howard University, had the run of the 


administration and 11 hours with the Presi- 
dent. They saw and heard little to make them 
hope that the President learned the lesson of 
Cambodia, although they list in a paragraph 
some positive actions, like the signing of the 
18-year-old voting bill end the withdrawal 
of tax exemptions from “segregation acad- 
emies,” which may or may not have been 
of their prompting. 

The trouble, as the pair from academe see 
it, begins and ends with the President. Only 
he can set it right. 


DIFFERENT LANGUAGES 


The President and the young are talking 
different languages. He addresses them in 
Cold War rhetoric which has no meaning 
for them. 

Obviously, the President addressed to them 
a complaint familiar to White House staffers: 
Why did the youth not erupt in moral indig- 
nation over the Soviet invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia as they did over the Cambodian in- 
cursion? 

Heard explains: “They feel that by the 
wrongness of our own policies, such as the 
war in Vietnam, we have lost our moral 
standing to condemn other countries. Sec- 
ond, there is an obsession with our own 
problems, a feeling that our own crises should 
occupy all our attention. Third, the fear 
of communism is less than existed a decade 
ago.” 

They lay waste the President’s contention 
that the war is not the overriding grievance 
of the students. In his famous morning- 
after-Cambodia outburst at the Pentagon, 
the President said that if it wasn’t the war 
it would be something else, “you name it.” 
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THE “SALIENT” 

The war, says Heard firmly, may not be 
the only issue, but it is the “salient” issue. 
And if the President expands it, or takes 
action that looks that way, then forget 
any normal activity on the campuses next 
fall. 
Nixon's dawn visit to the students who had 
come here to demonstrate against the Cam- 
bodia invasion is praised as “a splendid act.” 
But the choice of his subject matter—surf- 
ing and football—was calamitous. 

“That offended students who felt im- 
mersed in a national tragedy,” says the in- 
exorable Heard, “like telling a joke at a 
funeral.” 

At the White House, the fear of repression 
among students is put down as “paranoia.” 
Not according to the visiting specialists. They 
tell the President that the arrests of stu- 
dents and faculty “after your speech in 
Knoxville for ‘disrupting a religious service’ 
is taken in evidence, as are the attacks by 
construction workers on students in New 
York and on the veteran and his family in 
St. Louis.” 

They tell him, in effect, to stop playing 
games, He has to do the right thing and ad- 
mit it. This would seem to be a reproach for 
such things as presenting the Family Assist- 
ance Plan, which is aimed at helping poor 
blacks, as an exercise in welfare reform and 
managerial efficiency. 

“Policies adopted and steps taken that 
respond to the concerns of the disillusioned 
must be recognized and understood by them 
as doing just that—if their confidence is to 
be restored.” 

REMARKABLE PASSAGE 

And in one remarkable passage, Heard 
warns the President about the dangers of 
know-nothingism. “Intellectual power ought 
not to be forgotten,” he writes, and the words 
are underlined. 

The White House may be startled at the 
vehemence of the report, Heard’s associates 
will not. They had promised that he would 
not tell the President what he wanted to 
hear, and recall he said he would be the 
White House emissary from the campuses, 
not to them. 

The hawks and the hardhats will be en- 
raged at this stiff lecture but students should 
hail it. They might have written it them- 
selves. 

There is no comfort for the President. 
Congress is not mentioned. Neither is the vice 
president, “Sledge-hammer ‘statements by 
public official impugning the motives of dis- 
sent” are cited, but from the context, they 
could be the President’s own. 

Peace in the generational war is up to him, 
Heard says, and he better get right to the 
negotiating table. 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
HON. J. CALEB BOGGS 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, recently 
the Wilmington Lodge of Elks No. 307 
of Wilmington, Del., held a Flag Day 
ceremony. 

Mr. Thomas Schranck, president of 
the Building Trade Council of Delaware, 
was the principal speaker at the occa- 
sion; and I believe his address is a most 
appropriate one. 

Also, the Wilmington Lodge of Elks 
conducts an annual essay contest. This 
year’s winners were: Miss Evelyn Ewing 
of Claymont, Del., and Mr. James H. 
Trask, Jr., of Wilmington, Del. Their 
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short essays on “What America Means 
to Me” are good evidence of our young 
people’s faith in this country and their 
determination to solve its problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Schranck’s address and 
the two essays be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY J. THOMAS SCHRANCK 


Exalted Ruler, Members and Guests of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, 

Today all across this great land of ours, 
many high sounding words of praise will be 
heaped on our flag and on those who indi- 
vidually or collectively performed great acts 
of Bravery on and off the Battlefield acting 
under this Banner. It is meet and right that 
this should be done. Let us today reaffirm 
allegiance to our Flag and to what it repre- 
sents, Justice, Freedom and Democracy. 

Let there be no question of our support 
of our Servicemen no matter where they 
may be, in Viet Nam, Cambodia, the Far 
East, Europe, or right here in our land. Let 
there be no question of our prayers for their 
safe return to their Loved Ones. Let there 
be no question of our abiding sympathy to 
the families of those who will not return 
and our everlasting gratitude to those who 
have served us in all our worldly troubles. 
Those who have served in armed conflict 
remember well the surge of pride and the 
tingle of the spine when our National Ban- 
ner was unfurled on the Battlefield and the 
High Seas. Today let us examine how we as 
Americans can help to serve our Flag better 
and bring to all in this Land, Justice—Free- 
dom and Democracy. 

Our Nation is troubled as never before. 
Crime runs rampant in the streets—murder, 
arson, rape, muggings and holdups are com- 
monplace. Let us support meaningful ac- 
tion on the part of National, State and Local 
Governments to attack the root causes of 
this problem, unemployment, inadequate 
housing, poor education, and by active par- 
ticipation help to eradicate this problem, 
how better to serve our flag. 

Some of our Youth, and we seem to have 
lost the ability to communicate with them, 
burn schools, smash and destroy and yes, 
riot in the streets. Let us seek to listen to 
their problems and offer solutions to them 
rather than dismiss them with a wave of the 
hand and an admonition to grow up, they 
cry out to us in their frustration and 
despair. Let us actively participate in solv- 
ing this problem and by so doing eradicate it. 
How better to serve our Flag. A Vocal mi- 
nority of the Black Community join to- 
gether to smash, burn, loot and riot in their 
frustration and anger over real or imagined 
problems their communities face. Let us 
actively participate in finding solutions to 
these problems and by so doing eradicate 
them. How better to serve our Flag. 

Our Nation agonizes over our involvement 
in Asia, the impending conflict in the Middle 
East and elsewhere. Let us actively partic- 
ipate by communicating with our elected 
leaders and letting them know our thoughts 
on these foreign matters that divide and 
dismay us and by active participation find 
a lasting solution towards peace on this 
Earth for us, our children, our children’s 
children for all time to come. How better to 
serve our Flag. 

As I sat contemplating what to say here 
today, an old Patriotic Song came to mind 
and I jotted some thoughts of mine between 
the lines and with your permission would 
like to read them to you. 

My County Tis of Thee—Tis of Thee I 
speak to friends and neighbors and all others 
who will listen, Tis to Thee Ipledge. my 
undying love and faith. Tis.on Thee the 
hope of the World rests. 

Sweet Land of Liberty—Liberty to go 
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where I please, when I please, to speak what 
I please without transgressing the Rights of 
others, to pursue any goal that you have 
made attainable, Liberty to walk with kings 
or paupers or to walk alone with you. 

Of Thee I Sing—I sing to the high heavens 
my praise of You, I sing of the opportunities 
granted me and all Americans, I Sing of the 
never ending quest for equality that You have 
charged us to deliver. 

Land Of The Pilgrims Pride—Pilgrims of 
yesteryear as well as today—down through 
the years seeking freedom from oppression 
and tyranny and finding that freedom in the 
Arms of that Great Lady in the Harbor of 
New York. 

Land Where My Fathers Died—Some in 
Peace and Happiness, some in the bitter 
anger of war here and elsewhere, but 
wherever and however with a desire I am sure 
to serve You. 

From Every Mountain Side—From the 
Mountains, The Hilltops, the Plains, The 
Prairies, the Cities, The Towns, the Hamlets. 

Let Freedom Ring—Let Freedom Ring for 
all the World to hear and as hope springs 
eternal, we pray that around this planet we 
inhabit let Freedom Ring. 

How Better To Serve Our Flag. 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By Evelyn Ewing, Claymont High School, 
Claymont, Del.) 

“I was born an American, I will live an 
American, I shall die an American.” 1 America 
is certainly the greatest nation on earth. I do 
not mean to say that it is perfect. It has its 
share of ignorance, cruelty, bigotry and 
hatred. At times these evils seem to be 
overwhelming. But in spite of everything 
wrong with America today, there remains a 
certain vitality in the spirit of the people 
which triumphs over contempt. Unkind 
words and heartless deeds seem only to re- 
new and strengthen the ideal of American- 
ism. Generosity, love of justice and faith in 
mankind are fundamental in America. With 
these ideals as guidelines and universal peace 
and harmony as goals, the “American Dream” 
must surely be realized. 


WHAT AMERICA MEANS TO ME 
(By James H. Trask, Jr., Salesianum School, 
Wilmington, Del.) 

America is a land of dreams. The United 
States is the embodiment. of a dream of our 
founding fathers. Their dream, a dream of 
equality, of opportunity, of brotherhood, of 
freedom, is the guiding light of the people of 
this nation. In reality, however, a dream 
becomes complex. No government or society 
could ever be expected to be perfect because 
of the imperfection inherent in man. As 
flaws in the system appear, therefore, they 
must be remedied—no flaw is so large that 
the system itself cannot correct it. Through 
our errors, through our moments of trial 
and tragedy, we as a nation have learned and 
progressed. And we must proceed, for cer- 
tainly we must strive for that unattainable 
perfection, We must be careful, however, not 
to let our interests in the progress of tech- 
nology overstep those of the progress of hu- 
manity. This is the America I see. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 


t Daniel Webster, Speech, July 17, 1850. 
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“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 

Communist North Vietnam is sadis- 
tically practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION 
REPORTS FINDINGS OF SPECIAL 
MISSION TO VIETNAM 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following: The re- 
port of a special factfinding mission 
composed of delegations from the United 
States, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands, will be of particular in- 
terest to my colleagues who have been 
made aware during the past few weeks of 
the true situation in Vietnam. 

The report follows: 


STATEMENT OF FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIA- 
TION—VIETNAM FACTFINDING MISSION 


We have just returned from Saigon where 
we completed an 8 day special factfinding 
mission inquiring into reports of growing ex- 
pressions for peace in South Vietnam and 
intensified political repression. 

We were joined in Saigon by delegations 
from Australia, New Zealand, and the 
Netherlands. 

In Vietnam we met 18 hours a day with 
representatives of the religious communi- 
ties, lawyers, labor leaders, writers, student 
groups, women's groups, intellectuals, and 
politicians. We talked with rice farmers in 
the field. We met with Vietmamese and 
American soldiers, and several members of 
the American press. We also met with U.S. 
Deputy Ambassador Samuel D. Berger. 

The situation we discovered in Vietnam 
is both much worse and, at the same time, 
more hopeful than we had anticipated. Po- 
litical repression is extreme. We discovered 
police and police agents are everywhere. We 
learned that when Vietnamese speak out for 
peace the government jails them on the pre- 
text that anyone who opposes the govern- 
ment must be pro-Communist. It is com- 
mon for Vietnamese who criticize the gov- 
ernment to be arrested under the An Tri law, 
which allows people to be imprisoned on a 
renewable basis from 6 months to 2 years 
without trial. Many Vietnamese, especially 
students in the last 3 months, have been 
tortured at interrogation centers and prisons 
like Con Son and Thu Duc. We saw the 
bruises of the victims and we heard several 
of their direct accounts of the incredible tor- 
ture by the U.S. supported Thieu/Ky regime 
from ex-prisoners and from mothers and 
wives of youths who are now in prison. 

Newspapers which dare to carry news crit- 
ical of the government frequently are confis- 
cated by the police before they reach the 
stands. While we were in Vietnam, a daily 
issue of the English language newspaper, 
Saigon post, was confiscated because it 
carried excerpts from Secretary of State Rog- 
ers’ speech in San Francisco in which he 
made reference to the possibility of coalition 
government in Saigon. 

The hopeful side of our report is that we 
believe that a way to achieve peace exists 
short of military victory for either side. The 
strongest desires of the, Vietnamese people 
are for peace and self-determination. Our 
meetings with many important groups in 
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South Vietnam have convinced us that they 
will continue to struggle for these twin goals 
in spite of the hardships of the war and the 
severe measures of repression by the Thieu/ 
Ky regime. The military power of the United 
States cannot be underestimated, but net- 
ther can the determination and capacity of 
the “other side.” Some form of interim gov- 
ernment must be found which could be ac- 
ceptable to both sides. Obviously, this cannot 
be the government of Thieu/Ky since it is so 
closely tied to the United States and con- 
tinuation of the war. Again and again we 
were told by Vietnamese that the most im- 
portant step the United States could take for 
peace is to withdraw support from the 
Thieu/Ky regime. This would allow for the 
formation of an interim government of recon- 
ciliation, acceptable to both sides which 
would be able to negotiate the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces, certainly an essential objective 
to Vietnamese, and at the same time develop 
the basis for a genuine and workable coali- 
tion government for South Vietnam. 

We believe that is the only alternative to 
continuing the slaughter of the Vietnam war. 
The United States must withdraw its sup- 
port from the present warlike and repressive 
regime or acknowledge its commitment to 
pursue the war, not merely against the 
“other side,” but against the vast majority 
of Vietnamese, sometimes silenced, some- 
times courageously speaking-out, who want 
their country free, free of war and free of 
foreign domination. There will not be peace 
in Vietnam until there is a government of 
peace in Saigon. 

The special delegation from the United 
States included Dr. David Hunter, deputy 
general secretary, National Council of 
Churches; Charles Palmer, president, Na- 
tional Student Association; Sister Mary Luke 
Tobin, superior general, Sisters of Loretto, 
representing Catholic Peace Fellowship; Sam 
Brown, former coordinator, Vietnam Mora- 
torium Committee; Dorothy Cotton, director, 
citizenship education program, Southern 
Christian’ ‘Leadership Conference; Bishop 
Paul Moore, Jr., Episcopal Diocese of New 
York; Rabbi Balfour Brickner, director of In- 
terfaith Activities, Union of American He- 
brew Congregations; Bernard Lafayette, ex- 
ecutive staff, SCLC; Timothy Butz, student 
at Kent State University and a Vietnam vet- 
eran; and Ron Young of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, coordinator of the U.S. dele- 
gation. 


PORTRAIT OF AN INDIAN CHIEF: 
CHIEF FULTON BATTISE OF ALA- 
BAMA-COUSHATTA TRIBE 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, the 
Alabama-Coushatta Indian Reservation 
is the only reservation in Texas. The res- 
ervation is located on U.S. Highway 190 
between Livingston and Woodville. This 
is within the Big Thicket area of Texas. 
The reservation is on the northwestern 
corner of the proposed Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park. The reservation is home for 
a far-sighted group of Indians who are 
making a determined and successful 
effort to improve their economic situa- 
tion through tourism. 

The pleasure of visiting the reserva- 
tion has been mine on several occasions. 
Iam very proud to be an honorary mem- 
ber of the Alabama-Coushatta Tribe. My 
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most recent visit was with the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE) and Mr. George B. Hartzog, 
Jr., Director of the National Park Sery- 
ice, on June 12, 1970. The people of the 
reservation honored us with ceremonial 
dances, a scenic tour of the reservation, 
and a view of their arts and crafts cen- 
ter. The visit to the reservation was a 
highlight of a helicopter and automobile 
tour of the Big Thicket which we took in 
connection with the field hearings on S$. 4, 
my bill to establish a Big Thicket Na- 
tional Park of not less than 100,000 acres. 

A newspaper article about Chief Ful- 
ton Battise; the leader of the Alabama- 
Coushatta Tribe, appeared in the July 
26, 1970, issue of the Houston Chronicle, 
in section 1, page 25. The article is by 
Margie Kirkland and is entitled “Por- 
trait of an Indian Chief.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous Con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTRAIT OF AN INDIAN CHIEF, LEADER OF 
ALABAMA-COUSHATTA TRIBE 
(By Margie Kirkland) 


LIvVINGSTON.—What’s it like tobe an In- 
dian chief nowadays? Is a chief as impor- 
tant as his rank suggests? Does he portray 
the flerceness that little boys take on when 
they play cowboy and Indian games? Is there 
any power in the role of chief? Or does he 
carry the title like an honorary doctorate? 

Getting to know a 20th century chief may 
be as difficult as it was in pioneer days— 
especially if it’s to be a verbose acquaintance. 

“Chief Kina,” who in the workaday world 
is Fulton Battise, is leader of the Alabama- 
Coushatta tribes, which live on Texas’ only 
Indian reservation, I7 miles southeast of 
Livingston, 

He is 61, stocky, dark and a bit sad-eyed. 
His expression at times changes into that 
of a shrewd warrior of an innocent brave. 
More often, he looks stern and unyielding. 

Battise was elected chief by his people. 
The position is not handed down through 
Inheritance. Sylestine Cooper was “first 
chief” until January of this year, when Bat- 
tise received the war bonnet in ceremonies 
at the main ground of the reservation. 

The “main ground,” or Indian Village, is 
a complex of tourist attractions. There is a 
museum, snack bar, barbecue stand and a 
war dance area. It’s a small part of the more 
than 4000 acres that make up the reserva- 
tion. The tourist center is a busy place and 
a good source of income for the tribes. 

There are around 400 inhabitants on these 
4000 acres. 

The chief is Alabama, not Coushatta, al- 
though the tribes are considered cousins and 
have a long history of cohabitation. They are 
peaceful, friendly and independent. The two 
tribes differ slightly. History records that in 
the past, Coushatta people have been by 
nature more war-like and impetuous than 
the Alabamas. 

Battise said that formerly the chief was 
responsible for knowing the forests and loca- 
tion of springs. He had to be skilled in hunt- 
ing. And, of course, he presided over council 
meetings. 

Today the role is much the same, with 
emphasis on council meetings. They meet 
twice monthly to discuss problems and make 
decisions. The duties of the council are simi- 
lar to those of any small city council. 

Chief Kina has an assistant, or second 
chief—his cousin, Emmitt Battise. Also of 
the Alabama tribe, Emmitt teaches in the 
Rusk public school system, where he also is 
baseball coach. 
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The chief is a day laborer at Camden Ply- 
wood Co., a sawmill 15 miles from the,reser- 
vation. He has been employed at Camden for 
23 years, off and on, as a log cutter. Numerous 
other members of the tribes are employed 
there. 

Chief and Mrs. Battise live in a small house 
two miles from Indian Village. The house is 
surrounded by a split rail fence erected by 
Battise himself. 

They have a daughter, Zatha, who teaches 
music in elementary schools at Tucumcari, 
N.M. She is a graduate of Southeastern Col- 
leges, Durant, Okla., and spends summers 
with her parents. 

Chief Kina looks most comfortable when 
he wears his war bonnet. Although not an 
original one from a century ago, it is a good 
reproduction of the chief’s headgear worn at 
early-day powwows. His wife made his cere- 
monial costume. 

The tribes have special occasions when he 
dons this regalia. At these times, Battise is 
every inch a chief. It is there, showing 
plainly, mirrored in his eyes and somber 
countenance. 

Asked about his philosophy of life, Chief 
Kina replied: “All I know is what I began 
to know in 1918 ’til now. We living tn a better 
way. And, we looking forward to haying bet- 
ter place. White people been good to us and 
we are proud of it.” 

Battise is a peculiar blend of pride and hu- 
mility. Concerning his own education, he 
said: “I never finished high school. That is 
why I am nothing.” 

Not everyone shares this view, Fulton 
Battise is in a position to prove himself 
wrong. He's making new friends for his 
tribes. He’s trying to move with the times. 

The Alabama-Coushatta people are receiv- 
ing more recognition than ever before. Other 
Americans are beginning to let them mean 
something—not only for the heritage of their 
past, but for their unique place in present- 
day Texas. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of the United States have lived in 
freedom for 194 years, and living in that 
freedom we often forget what a priceless 
possession freedom is, and while we en- 
joy it, much of the world only knows 
Communist domination and oppression. 

The 86th Congress, in 1959, proclaimed 
Captive Nations Week to be observed dur- 
ing the third week of July of each year. 
This observance is used to show to our 
captive brethren in eastern and central 
Europe the American solidarity in ex- 
pressing our concern for those who re- 
main in subjugation throughout the 
world. 

The initial reaction to this Captive Na- 
tions Resolution was an angry response 
from the Russian Government, denying 
that proven fact that there were enslaved 
countries dominated by Soviet Russia or 
Russian puppet governments. 

For 11 years now, we have observed 
Captive Nations Week. We have been 
bringing the plight of these subjugated 
people to the attention of the world for 
too long a time. It is important that we 
continue to take such action which will 
bring an annual recollection of the reali- 
ties of Russian denial of freedom and 
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liberty to over a billion individuals, whose 

God-given right is life, liberty, and the 

pursuit of happiness. 

The Captive Nations Weeks manifesto 
of 1970, points out that this year’s ob- 
servance falls just two months after the 
25th anniversary of the victorious close 
of World War II, yet a generation of peo- 
ple in eastern and central Europe do not 
know the full meaning of liberty and 
freedom. 

Captive Nations Weeks will always 
serve an important purpose. It will stand 
as a reminder that there must be created 
an atmosphere for peace in the world in 
which the people of both Communist and 
free nations will have the right of self- 
determination in establishing their gov- 
ernment and in choosing their way of 
life. 

As long as there is a solitary nation 
under the domination of an oppressor, 
we must continue to seek every possible 
solution to obtain justice and freedom 
for all. 

It is my hope that in the very near 
future we will see the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week fall into disuse, to see 
a brighter day for those presently denied 
the rights and responsibilities of free 
citizenship and freedom of their own 
choice. 

This Nation has publicly stated and 
continues to reaffirm its position that 
freedom of choice regarding the form of 
government should be available to all 
peoples. Free choice is the essential part 
of this sentiment in which 17 other na- 
tions joined to show their abhorrence for 
the existence of captive nations. In 1967, 
the World Anti-Communist League, com- 
prising membership from more than 80 
countries, adopted a resolution advocat- 
ing an expansion of efforts to show soli- 
darity with the aspiration of the captive 
nations to be free, 

Oppressed people have traditionally 
turned to us for hope and inspiration. 
During Captive Nations Week we must 
reaffirm our promise to remain firm 
against further Communist usurpation 
in the world, and to do all within our 
power to work for the ultimate liberation 
of every captive nation. 

The National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, the Assembly of Captive Euro- 
pean Nations, and the individual nation- 
ality organizations of the countries under 
the dictatorial regimes of the Communist 
bloc merit our speaking out on this sub- 
ject more than just once a year. What 
has happened and is happening to the 
less fortunate peoples must remind us 
that we have no perpetual immunity from 
aggression. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point of my re- 
marks, I would like to include Captive 
Nations Manifesto for 1970 as proclaimed 
by the Conference of Americans of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European Descent. 

The manifesto follows: 

CONFERENCE OF AMERICANS OF CENTRAL AND 
EASTERN EUROPEAN DESCENT MANIFESTO FOR 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 1970 
Captive Nations Week, established by the 

U.S. Congress on July 17, 1959 (Public Law 

86-90), will be observed this year during 

the week of July 12 to 18, for the eleventh 

consecutive year. Each year, observances 
marking this signal event are held through- 
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out the country, serving as a powerful re- 
minder to the American people not to forget 
the captive nations or to approve their per- 
manent captivity under Communist enslave- 
ment. 

The Conference of Americans of Central 
and Eastern European Descent {CACEED) 15 
an organization of American citizens of Cen- 
tral and Eastern European background whose 
countries of origin—Bulgaria, Estonia, Hun- 
gary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Romania and 
Ukraine—are presently under Communist 
domination and are denied fundamental hu- 
man rights and national liberties. 

CACEED supports all the captive nations, 
and calls on all Americans to manifest their 
public support for the captive nations in 
their unequal’ struggle for national self- 
determination and the restoration of their 
national independence. Public Law 86-90 de- 
fined the plight of the. captive nations in the 
following words: 

“s « The imperialistic policies of Commu- 
nist Russia have led, through direct or indi- 
rect aggression, to the subjugation of the 
national independence of Poland, Hungary, 
Lithuania, Ukraine, Ozechoslovakia, Latvia, 
Estonia, White Ruthenia, Romania, East Ger- 
many, Bulgaria, mainland China, Armenia, 
Azerbaijan, Georgia; North Korea, Albania, 
Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North 
Vietnam, and others .. .” 

Every year, since observances of Captive 
Nations Week ‘have been held throughout 
the length and breadth of the United States, 
the official Soviet press and mass communica- 
tion media in the Communist-controlled 
countries have untiringly attacked the Week 
as an instrument of the Cold War aimed at 
disturbing “peaceful coexistence” between 
the USSR and the United States. 

This is a typical method of Communist 
propaganda by which Moscow and its satel- 
lites are trying to conceal their great concern 
over Western interest in the captive nations. 
Moreover, the captive nations movement has 
grown steadily, enlisting the staunch support 
of several countries of the free world, includ- 
ing the. Republic of China, Korea, Turkey, 
West Germany, Argentina and Australia. 

The worldwide captive nations movement 
received powerful and fresh impetus with the 
brutal and unprovoked invasion of Czecho- 
slovakia by Soviet and satellite troops in 
August, 1968, and the subsequent enuncia- 
tion of the “Brezhnev Doctrine,” which 
claims that the Soviet Union has a “legiti- 
mate” right to intervene in the internal af- 
fairs of any “‘socialist’ country. 

There is no doubt that the “Brezhnev Doc- 
trine” indicates Soviet determination to con- 
tinue the oppression of the captive nations 
and to trample underfoot their fundamental 
human rights, although these rights to self- 
determination and national sovereignty are 
expressly set forth in the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights, adopted unanimously 
by the U.N. General Assembly on December 
10, 1948. The “Brezhney Doctrine” further 
ascribes to the USSR a “mandate” to inter- 
vene at will in the internal affairs of neigh- 
boring states, in direct contravention to the 
principles enunciated in the Atlantic Char- 
ter and the Charter of the United Nations. 

The contention of this spurious “doctrine” 
that Central and Eastern Europe is the exclu- 
sive domain of Moscow should be categor- 
ically rejected by the free world as immoral, 
imperialistic and dangerous to world peace. 

Despite the Sino-Soviet conflict and the 
Russian fear of Red China, Moscow is doing 
everything to help Hanoi in its present war 
against South Vietnam and the United 
States. Only a few days ago the Kremlin an- 
nounced that far-reaching agreements had 
been reached between Moscow and Hanoi, 
resulting in a large increase of material aid 
to North Vietnam by the USSR. 

In the Middle East, the Soviet Union is 
continuing to push forward. The strategic 
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meaning of these actions is that expansion 
of Communist Russia’s military presence and 
political influence would become an unchal- 
lengeable fact. The USSR is attempting to 
undermine U.S. power there and become a 
“champion” of the Arab and Moslem worlds 
with the ultimate objective of subverting 
the entire area and subjecting it to eventual 
Communist domination from Moscow. 

There has hardly been any change in the 
status of the captive nations since the last 
observance of Captive Nations Week in 1969, 
This year’s observances will be held a few 
months after the 25th anniversary of the 
termination of the war in Europe—at which 
time the Nazi totalitarian domination over 
vast areas of that continent was eliminated, 
But for millions in Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope, as well as the peoples of the USSR, Nazi 
domination has been replaced with brutal 
and ruthless Communist rule and Soviet 
Russian colonial hegemony. 

Soviet leaders, in attacking U.S. foreign 
policy would have us believe that all is well 
and orderly in the USSR and its far-extend- 
ing Communist empire. Yet developments 
occurring daily behind the Iron Curtain 
speak of something else. In Poland, the Com- 
munist regime stifies intellectual and eco- 
nomic life, and continues its violation of 
human rights on a large scale. In Czecho- 
slovakia, the Soviet-backed new regime has 
re-imposed censorship, curtails travel, and 
has made the country a faceless puppet of 
Moscow. In Romania, which is often de- 
seribed as following an “independent” course, 
there exists police repression, total control 
over intellectual and artistic life, and eco- 
nomic strangulation. Attempts by the peo- 
ple of Hungary and Builgaria to secure more 
freedom and the enjoyment of human rights 
have been stubbornly opposed by the Com- 
munist regimes. In Estonia, Latvia and Lith- 
uania, Moscow continues to exercise its op- 
pressive policies, and the official course of 
Russification becomes an ever-increasing 
threat to the ethnic structure of those na- 
tions. In the Ukraine, the largest non-Rus- 
sian captive nation in the USSR, arrests and 
trials of hundreds of intellectuals continue, 
while the Communist regime openly perse- 
cutes members of the Catholic, Protestant 
and Jewish faiths. Even in Russia proper, 
youth and writers demanding more freedom 
are being arrested and confined to mental 
institutions. 

In observing Captive Nations Week this 
year, we: 

(1) Express our full support for U.S. policy 
in Southeast Asia and elsewhere in resisting 
Communist aggression and:attempts at world 
domination; at the same time we ask that the 
U.S. Government adopt a firm policy with 
respect to the USSR and its subservient Com- 
munist regimes of Central and Eastern Eu- 
rope by challenging and denouncing their 
persecution and oppression of the captive 
nations. 

2) We accuse the USSR of crass violation of 
its solemn promises of freedom and inde- 
pendence for the nations made captive dur- 
ing and after World War II, such as Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland and Romania. 

3) We denounce the Soviet government for 
the destruction of the independence of the 
Ukraine and other non-Russian nations in- 
side the USSR, and for depriving them of the 
right to national self-determination. 

4) We condemn the Communist celebration 
of the 100th anniversary of Lenin’s birth and 
its sponsorship by UNESCO and the U.N. 
Commission on Human Rights, which be- 
stowed international honor upon the origina- 
tor of Communst terror and genocide. 

5) We denounce the Communist enslave- 
ment of Albania, China, North Korea, North 
Vietnam, Tibet and Cuba. 

6) We appeal to the U.S. Government and 
all other governments of the free world to 
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undertake measures in the United Nations to 
insure that the “Declaration on the Right of 
Peoples and Nations to Self-Determination,” 
adopted in 1952, the “Declaration on Grant- 
ing of Independence to Colonial Countries,” 
adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 1960, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
adopted on December 10, 1948, are applied to 
all the captive nations as enumerated in the 
U.S. Captive Nations Week Resolution of July 
17, 1959. 

7) Finally, we appeal to the American peo- 
ple to take an active part in the Captive Na- 
tions Week observances of July 12-18, 1970 
and to manifest their unstinting support 
and sympathy for the just aspirations of all 
the captive nations of Europe and Asia, to ex- 
press their full understanding and to pledge 
them moral support in their unequal strug- 
gle for freedom and national statehood. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. JOHN BaLKUNAS, 
President, Conference of Americans of 
Central and Eastern European Descent 
(CACEED). 


JUMBO JETS POSE PROBLEM FOR 
LIGHT AIRCRAFT 


HON. WILLIAM B. SPONG, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, for all the 
advantages they may bring, the new gen- 
eration of jumbo jets poses a serious 
problem for light aircraft which venture 
into their wake. 

According to a recent Federal Aviation 
Administration study, the air turbulence 
that streams off the wingtips of some of 
these giant jets is capable of “rolling 
over” smaller aircraft following as far 
behind as 2 or 3 miles. 

Mr. President, this wake-turbulence 
hazard is produced by many of the com- 
mercial jet aircraft flying today, but it is 
most pronounced in the new generation 
of jets just coming into operation or off 
the assemby lines. The Boeing 1747, for 
example, develop wingtip vortices about 
twice the strength of those coming from 
the Boeing 727. The new three-engine air 
buses will create a wake-turbulence more 
than twice that of the Boeing 737. 

This phenomenon presents a signifi- 
cant safety hazard of the unwary private 
pilot, and it raises the question of 
whether our airport and air traffic sys- 
tems are adequate to deal with it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Extension of 
Remarks of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Vortex Danger Underestimated,” 
published in the AOPA Pilot of July 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the AOPA Pilot, July 1970] 
VORTEX DANGER UNDERESTIMATED 
(By Lew Townsend) 


Wake turbulence, one of the most unwel- 
come hazards for pilots, to say nothing of 
their passengers, has been vastly underrated 
in the past, according to details recently re- 
leased on a Federal test program involving 
the B-747 and other “heavy generators." The 
detailed findings require an updated list of 
pilot recommendations for dealing with the 
phenomenon, 
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Emphasizing the importance are new as- 
sessments by FAA, based on the test program, 
that general aviation aircraft can encounter 
up to a 75° forced roll rate when penetrating, 
within three miles or less, the wingtip vor- 
tices created by the B—747 and other aircraft 
grossing over 500,000 pounds. 

“This fact is very important to the lighter 
aircraft, from an engineering view,” said 
PAA’s William M. Flener, director, Air Traffic 
Service. It is important, he said, “because, 
with the structural capability of the aircraft 
to stand that type of aileron or roll rate, some 
aircraft just cannot stand up structurally. 

“In other words, what we're saying is, 
under certain circumstances, a light aircraft 
would break up structurally.” 

The wingtip vortices, or wake turbulence, 
of the B-747s and other large jets are capable 
of throwing out of control practically all 
general aviation aircraft, and the bulk of 
aircraft in the current airline fleet, it was 
related. Concern over airline aircraft extends 
up to and includes at least the 90-passenger 
DC-9 jetliner. 

Flener, along with James F. Rudolph, FAA 
director, Flight Standards Service, provided 
the FAA's new assessment of wake-turbu- 
lence dangers. They revealed that the testing 
program uncovered some major erroneous 
beliefs about wake-turbulence characteris- 
tics. 

One of three major findings was that the 
wind velocities within the wingtip vortices 
created by the B—747 and certain other large 
jets are far greater than FAA officials had 
anticipated they would be, or had been given 
credence to that they could be. 

They also surfaced the fact that, contrary 
to long-held beliefs, the wingtip vortices of 
the big jets do not dissipate when they are 
formed in the higher altitudes around 30,000 
feet, where most airliners normally cruise 
during their en route stages between large 
airport terminals. The wingtip vortices in the 
higher altitudes remain intact, complete with 
their compact balls of high-velocity winds 
churning in circular fashion. 

If they could be seen, which they cannot, 
unless the jets are giving off an inordinate 
amount of engine smoke or are kicking up 
dust near the ground, the wingtip vortices 
might be likened to huge replicas of ancient 
reading scrolls. The rolled up portions at 
either end of the scrolls are the two wingtip 
vortices, 

The third major finding, and also com- 
pletely opposite from what FAA engineers 
earlier believed, was that the wingtip vor- 
tices do not descend downward ad inf- 
nitum, After they take shape aft of the tail, 
they descend in their scroll-like formation at 
a rate of about 450-500 f.p.m., as previously 
thought, but they then level off somewhere 
between 700 and 900 feet below the flight- 
path of the generating aircraft. 

Stating that the vortices are 50 to 65 feet 
in diameter, Rudolph reported, “It does start 
breaking up in certain atmospheric condi- 
tions... but, in essence, this vortex does not 
continue to descend on down ad Infinitum as 
the earlier [research] papers indicated. 

“And, in the lower altitudes, in the lower 
atmosphere below 5,000 feet a.g.l., it does in 
fact start to break up. The environmental 
conditions working on it break it up. In the 
higher altitudes, however, this breaking up 
does not necessarily take place. But in the 
higher altitudes where it does not break up 
at all, we're talking about 30,000 feet.” 

Though stating wingtip vortices do begin 
dissipating below 5,000 feet a.g.l., there was 
no specific information on how long it takes 
for the “breaking up” process at these alti- 
tudes, nor how complete the dissipation is. 
There also was no specific word on the 
breaking-up characteristics of wingtip vor- 
tices generated by the big jets between 5,000 
and 30,000 feet. The testing program was in 
two parts, with the first phase completed in 
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February [April PrLoT, page 34]. It was in- 
dicated the missing information would be 
sought in the final phase of the testing pro- 
gram, with results made public possibly in 
August. 

Results of the first-phase testing, accord- 
ing to FAA, confirmed that wingtip vortices 
begin taking shape off the wingtips. As the 
wings plow through the air, wakes of dis- 
rupted air spill off the wingtips and create 
progressively growing wakes, much like the 
wakes created by the bow of a boat in mo- 
tion. 

Air wakes, however, drift back and toward 
the aft of the tail, fall in-trail behind the 
generating aircraft, and join together to pro- 
duce two large and separate air masses of 
high-velocity winds, the wingtip vortices. 
Completely the reverse of what was earlier 
believed, FAA said the two vortices remain 
linked together by air currents and do not 
spread farther and farther apart behind the 
generating aircraft, as do the wakes behind a 
boat. The distance between the two swirling 
oo Paps apm of the B-747 is about 200 feet, FAA 
said. 

Though failing to provide any estimates 
of the wind velocities within the vortices at 
the higher altitudes, FAA did give estimates 
of those created by various types of large air- 
craft when they are flying as slow as 150 knots 
at sea level in a maximum takeoff configura- 
tion. It earlier had been determined that the 
intensity—wind velocities—of the big jets’ 
wingtip vortices is greatest when the aircraft 
are flying comparatively slow and during the 
landing and takeoff phases, 

The calculated “vortex strength” of various 
airline aircraft ranged from 2,355 feet per 
second, for the 98,000-pound British Aircraft 
Corporation 111 (BAC-111), to 7,700 feet per 
second for the 710,000-pound Boeing 747. A 
chart accompanies this article, listing the 
calculated vortex strengths for all major 
types of airline aircraft. It also includes the 
calculated vortex strength for the still-to-fly 
Boeing SST, a supersonic aireraft that has 
been under fire in Congress over FAA's role 
and that of the Government in financing its 
development and manufacture. 

According to FAA, the Boeing SST will 
create wingtip vortices having wind veloc- 
ities on the order of 11,200 feet per second, 
about 144 times that of the B-747, and nearly 
three times that of the 302,000-pound Boeing 
707-300, an aircraft now in wide use. 

The potentially increased dangers to other 
aircraft operations from the SST wake tur- 
bulence can readily be seen by the fact that 
the B~707-300 itself, as well as some other 
existing aircraft, already unleashes vortices 
capable of literally knocking a large number 
of today’s smaller aircraft right out of the 
skies. 

The B-747 and the coming SST, however, 
are only two of an especially troublesome trio 
of Boeing aircraft, where wake turbulence is 
concerned, it was learned. The third aircraft 
drawing FAA's attention is the B-727, Like 
the B—707-300, the B-727 currently is used 
extensively by a host of airlines. The B—727 
is unique in that it sports tail-mounted en- 
gines, as opposed to the more conventional 
wing-mounted engines. 

FAA officials said the wake-turblence tests 
showed that the B~727’s wingtip vortices are 
disproportionately greater in intensity than 
those spawned by comparably sized large 
jets. “For some unknown reason,” said FAA, 
“that airplane develops a very high vortex. 
And we guess it’s the tall-mounted engines, 
but we don’t know why.” 

Flener reported the FAA was not consider- 
ing the establishment of special restrictions 
on those aircraft creating the largest safety 
hazards to other aircraft operations. Rather 
than confine and limit such aircraft opera- 
tions, the FAA indicated that if the big jets’ 
wake turbulence caused problems, the agency 
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would restrict and/or eliminate operations 
of those aircraft the big jets endanger. 

Such an approach was viewed as deviating 
from past governmental practices in almost 
all fields of endeavor, where curbs and re- 
straints are placed on known dangerous per- 
sons and activities to guard the general pub- 
lic from unnecessary harm. 

Flener strongly indicated that at some 
point in the future the FAA would attempt 
to publicly embark on a program of “split- 
ting out” and prohibiting certain aircraft 
from using airports and airspace now used 
or planned for use by the big jets. The “‘split- 
ting out” process probably would be based 
on a still undefined program of “aircraft 
compatibility,” it was said. 

In connection with such & program, and 
likely the yardstick for bringing about such 
a radical change within the air transporta- 
tion system, is a new formula FAA said it 
developed from the tests for determining 
capability of aircraft to withstand wake tur- 
bulence. Without delving too deeply into the 
formula, it can be said that the formula has 
led FAA officials to believe that the larger the 
wingspan of an aircraft, the greater its abil- 
ity to cope with the high-velocity winds 
with the vortices: created by the “heavy 
generators.” Currently, heavy generators are 
designated as those having a gross takeoff 
weight of 300,000 pounds or more. 

Though the final portion of the wake- 
turbulence tests had not been completed at 
the time of FAA’s recent reassessment, Flener 
and Rudolph left little doubt that previously 
established five-mile separation standards be- 
tween “heavy generators” and general avia- 
tion aircraft would soon be increased to at 
least seven miles. Changes in flight rules to 
accommodate the B-747 were detailed in an 
April Pror article entitled “B-747 Turbu- 
lence Represents Danger.” 

In presenting the reassessment, Flener said, 
“One of the things that we feel we honestly 
must do, and do as thoroughly as we can, is 
get the word to everybody, particularly the 
general aviation pilot . . . The ‘name of the 
game,’ as far as the pilot is concerned, is just 
‘use more caution than you have used in the 
past,’ because this bird [B~—747] develops 
something much stronger than anything 
we've encountered before—this bird and some 
others.” 

Rudolph, who described most of the de- 
tails of the testing program, as well as pro- 
vided new tips for pilots, said, “The en route 
is not the problem. The problem is in the 
final approach and in the whole traffic area.” 
He, like Flener, contended: that though the 
vortices are now known to remain completely 
intact and in scroll-like formation at high 
altitudes, the odds were minimal that another 
sircraft would hit them in the en route 
stages. 

Regarding the airport terminal area, and 
specifically the final approach, Rudolph re- 
ported, “The vortex does descend from the 
airplane [and contact the ground] and it 
does roll out. In a no-wind condition, the 
vortex from the right wingtip rolls outward 
to the right, and the left vortex rolls outward 
to the left. It rolls out at about five knots. 

“Now, what happens when you put a cross- 
wind on it? Well, they [earlier researchers] 
predicted for us what would happen. And it 
happens just that way, so we still have prob- 
lems with parallel runways that are close to- 
gether, such as those at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco [LAX and- SFO]. With a slight 
cross-wind, this vortex will actually. move 
right, out and across the parallel runway 
where another aircraft may be landing or tak- 
ing off adjacent to and close to the heavy 
generating aircraft [on the main runway]. 
There is a point where this crosswihd will 
get above 15 knots—and I wish we knew 
exactly what this is, but we have not been 
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able to find out yet—where above 15 knots, 
and in that area, the vortex is destroyed and 
no longer becomes a.concern to us. 

“Visualize vortices 50 to 65 feet in diam- 
eter, very tight vortices that have velocities 
in them of 140 feet per second—tangential 
velocities, that is—and put a small airplane 
in it. If he gets into it, he'll get thrown out 
of it. And’ he won’t stay in it at three miles. 
If he gets into it, he'll get thrown out the 
way he drifted into it.” 

Continuing, Rudolph related, “The final 
approach to the airport is a point of concern 
to us .. . If you were to fiy in a no-wind 
condition, or if you were to fly with a slight 
headwind condition and you stayed right on 
this airplane's [big jet’s] filghtpath, or right 
on the glideslope if you're shooting the 
guideslope, you might in fact encounter no 
vortex. 

“If you had a slight tailwind, or quarter- 
ing tailwind, the vortex could be blown above 
the airplane's flightpath,” he noted, then, 
emphasizing his first three words carefully, 
added, “Boeing tells us, from their limited 
testing program, that someplace around 70 
feet [when jet is 70 feet a.g.], on approach 
or takeoff], we need not concern ourselves 
with it because the vortex is no longer 
wrapped up tight—it is very loose. 

“We do not necessarily disagree or agree 
with them,” Rudolph said of Boeing’s evalua- 
tions. "The vortices do settle behind the air- 
plane [unless blown above the flightpath 
by tailwind or quartering tailwind—Ed.], 
they do draw together to about a quarter to a 
half a span [wingspan], and they do sit 
there on the ground. And, in a still-wind 
condition, they have been measured to sit in 
there for 160 seconds.” 

Flener said that VFR pilots are on their 
own in assuring avoidance of the invisible 
wingtip vortices, and that FAA's air traffic 
controllers would play only a minimal role 
in aiding pilots in the terminal area. In many 
of our big airports today,” he said, “the tow- 
er is way to hell and gone at the far end. We 
have to place the dependence upon the pilot, 
particularly the general aviation pilot, to be 
aware and understand what this [wake tur- 
bulence] is. The controller-is not in a posi- 
tion to make a determination, hour after 
hour, aircraft after aircraft, as to what he 
[the pilot] should or should not do.” 

Controllers have been instructed to pro- 
vide position ‘reports on the “heavy genera- 
tors” to VFR pilots in radio contact, Flener 
said. Limited frequencies and controller per- 
sonnel, of course, preclude the possibility 
that every aircraft can be in radio contact 
with controllers at all times and thereby be 
constantly advised as to the location of the 
big jets and their dangerous wake turbulence. 

Asked whether controller assistance was 
worded in FAA instructions as they “shall” 
provide position reports on the big jets, or 
whether they “can” provide it on a work- 
load-permitting basis. Flener said, “They 
shall.” 

“Remember,” he added, “we're talking 
VFR. When we're talking instrument condi- 
tions and radar separation, the responsibil- 
ity is the controller's. But, you see, under 
VFR the pilot is om his own as far as his 
separation. He makes his own determination 
as to how far back he should be. We're still 
placing the responsibility on the pilot, as 
far as that VFR pilot is concerned, We can't 
do anything else. There are too many of 
them, and there’s such a volume of traffic 
at some of thesé locations. We spoonfeed 
& great deal of the system as it is today, 
and were trying to place the responsibility 
where it, belongs.” 

In the way of a quickie recommendation 
on wake turbulence, Flener offered, “Land 
high and long. Take off quick and climb 
high.” The main thing for VFR plots to 
learn, it was pointed out, is that they now 
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should maintain a greater distance between 
themselves and the “heavy generators” than 
they have in the past. 

Following are comments offered by Ru- 
dolph that were interpreted as updated rec- 
ommendations for pilots, general aviation 
pilots in particular, for coping with airborne 
wake turbulence: 


FLIGHT AT LOWER ALTITUDES 


“As far as the general aviation man is 
concerned, if he’s in the lower altitudes and 
he encounters one of these heavy generators, 
I would not want him to fiy underneath 
it at a couple of hundred feet, or even two, 
three, four, or five hundred feet. I want 
hom to evade it. I don’t want him to be 
flying under the fiightpath of the big 
generator.” 

SINGLE RUNWAY OPERATIONS 


“The worst condition will be with a quar- 
tering crosswind of about fiye knots from 
either side. These vortices come down and 
[in a no-wind condition] spread outward 
at about a five-knot progression. You put 
a five-knot wind on either of them [wingtip 
vortices]—it almost cancels its movement 
out and it will blow right upon that run- 
way and will lie up there. It takes someplace 
up to 160 seconds for it to clear out.” 


INTERSECTION TAKEOFFS 


“If the heavy generator is taking off and 
it goes through the intersection without 
rotation—the nosewheel is still on the 
ground—there is no vortex, because vortex 
is only generated when you put lift on the 
wings. If he goes through the intersection 
and rotates further down the runway, the 
only thing you have to concern yourself 
with is the jet blast of the engines {see 
chart on these pages}. If he [big jet] rotates 
before reaching that intersection, it will take 
at least 160 seconds to clear out of there.” 

STANDARD TAKEOFFS AND LANDINGS 

“On landing, as long as the pilot stays 
above, or at least on, the generating air- 
craft's flightpath—in a no-wind condition— 
he can follow the same flightpath. He 
shouldn't land below it, because if he does, 
he’s going to have one whale of a ride, if 
he doesn’t have an accident. In the takeoff 
phase, the best procedures here have been 
printed in the AIM, and if these disciplines 
are not maintained, we're in trouble.” 

The FAA officials reiterated that the big 
jets’ heaviest wakes are generated when they 
are in a clean, or near-clean, configuration, 
such as with maximum takeoff weight, take- 
off flaps, and full power. Flener stressed that 
the direction of the wind should now mean 
more to the average pilot, based on the new 
wake-turbulence information revealed by the 
recent tests, 

“That wind means more to him now than 
it did before, because it means that vortices 
are moving one way. or the other,” Flener 
said, referring primarily to takeoff and land- 
ing operations. He said good takeoff proce- 
dures behind heavy wake generators include 
a wheels-up position prior to the point where 
the preceding heavy jet rotated. “Plus, if he’s 
got a good strong wind, move over to the side 
of the runway that’s pertinent [upwind] and 
take off that way. The same on landing. If 
he knows that he’s got a crosswind and this 
aircraft lands ahead of him, then move over 
the edge of the runway in lining up. Get 
over to that side of thé centerline where 
the vortices are going the other way. 

Asked about the crosswind effect aloft, 
Rudolph replied, “The crosswind aloft méyes 
the vortex if it’s in the higher elevations 
where the environmental conditions—the 
temperatures of the ground—are not affect- 
ing it. [Earlier FAA statements indicated 
the “higher altitudes” referred to here are 
those above 6,000 feet a.g.1.—Ed.] The veloc- 
ity of the wind at 30,000 feet takes the whole 
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system and just moves it out. It literally 
stays information behind the generator until 
the wind floats it out of the way. And the 
farther it floats, the better we like it.” 

Qn. possible FAA recommendations to man- 
ufacturers to beef up aircraft structures to 
withstand the intense winds in the vortices 
and the resulting excessive roll rates, Ru- 
dolph said, “Structural strength doesn’t have 
anything to do with it, basically, because 
you're talking’ about wingspan [as being the 
key factor in being able to withstand the 
vortices]. You're going to lose control of the 
airplane if you get tied into one of these 
things real close-in,” he warned general avia- 
tion’pilots. 

Rudolph also’ provided a description of 
what happens when two separate sets of 
wingtip vortices are created by jets making 
successive takeoffs) or landings. “The two 
vortices don't combine to produce one vortex 
system of greater intensity,” he said. “In fact, 
if one is stacked on top of the other, the 
more the better, because the heat and ten- 
sion from the second one destroys the orig- 
inal one. 

“They are humping this thing, remember 
[full throttle on takeoff], and the vortex 
starts descending, immediately upon leaving 
the wings, at its. rate of..about 450 f,p.m. 
[descent rate varies slightly, based on aircraft 
weight], and this vortex system will never be 
found on the generating aircraft's flight- 
path, So, you can clear lightplanes one right 
out on top of the other, and those vortices 
from the heavy generators, lying on top of 
each other, are just fine with us, They tear 
each other up.” 

Flener said the FAA ‘planned to update 
wake-turbulence information in the AIM 
to reflect the new knowledge about wingtip- 
vortex behavior and other details learned 
from the recent tests involving the B-747 
and other aircraft. He helped stress the new 
importance that should be given this aspect 
of safe flight operations by announcing that 
FAA also planned to add specific questions 
relating to wake turbulence in future tests 
for receiving pilot certificates, 
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: Despite Cieatated figure for B-727, FAA officials said “for 
some unknown reason” this aircraft devel wingtip vortices 
having higher wind velocities than comparably sized jetliners. 
No other than that shown here were provided. 
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A YOUNG BOY COMBATS 
POLLUTION 


HON. JACK H. McDONALD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. McDONALD of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just forwarded to the 
Treasury of the United States the sum of 
48 cents in the form of a quarter, two 
dimes, and three pennies. The money, Mr. 
Speaker, came from Clayton Edmonds, 
a young Walled Lake, Mich., boy who 
wanted me to spend it to combat pollu- 
tion. He collected the money in a door- 
to-door campaign in which he claimed 
he was unsuccessful. He wrote: 

I didn’t do'so good. I got 48 cents from 
three houses out of five and am sending it to 
you to help stop pollution. 


But Clayton’s interest did not stop at 
collecting money for a cause in which he 
had faith. He said he went around, and 
I quote: 


Picking up garbage and other stuff. 


It is this sort of personal commit- 
ment, and only this sort of commitment 
which will make any attempts against 
pollution.meaningful. The Congress can 
legislate against. pollution by major in- 
dustry; the Congress ‘can legislate 
against pollution by municipalities; the 
Congress can even legislate against in- 
dividual pollution. But until each of us 
accepts the responsibility for his own ac- 
tions, pollution will not end. Clayton, at 
his young age, has already shown his 
willingness. to. shoulder, this respon- 
sibility. But how many other Claytons are 
there in this Nation? Millions? Thou- 
sands? Or only hundreds? Who among 
us has not witnessed the effects of litter 
and garbage on our city’s streets? Our 
Nation’s highways? Who is it that litters 
the landscape thusly? Everyone. denies 
guilt, yet everyone must share in the 
blame. Water is in critical supply in 
many areas of ‘this country. Yet those 
who most vigorously tout the cause of 
pollution will not part with the many 
creature comforts which use copious 
amounts of that precious liquid. 

Electricity is another item which is 
in short supply. And again many save- 
our-environment elocutionists list their 
grievances against the pollutors in air- 
conditioned comfort, refusing to yield a 
modicum of comfort to reduce the de- 
mand for electric power. 

I present this young boy’s letter to be 
reprinted in today’s Recorp. There are 
other Clayton Edmonds, I know. But by 
inserting his poignant letter in the 
Record, my colleague and many others 
will have the opportunity to see for 
themselves this eloquent plea for our 
environment. 

In addition to this action, I have for- 
warded a letter to the President asking 
that he establish and help promote 
a national environmental campaign 
giving the same emphasis to it 
that is given to the Easter Seal, March 
of Dimes, and other national campaigns. 
Each year a poster child is selected who 
most typifies the problem identified with 
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each particular drive. I propose that the 
environmental campaign use Clayton Ed- 
monds as its poster child the first year. 

Clayton Edmonds is not just a Walled 
Lake boy. He is the Johnny Appleseed 
of environment. I would hope that Clay- 
ton’s 48 cents be considered seed, and 
grow into a nationwide, personal com- 
mitment against pollution. 

Clayton’s letter follows: 

JuLy 7, 1970. 

Dear Mr. McDoNnatp; My name is Clayton 
Edmonds. I live in Walled Lake. 

On Earth Day, 1970 we went around picking 
up garbage and other stuff, 

And after that I.went, around collecting 
money, I didn’t do so good. I got forty 8 
cents from three houses out of five and Iam 
sending it you to help stop pollution. 


LOSS OF HOWARD HEIMBACH 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. FULTON öf Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in the loss of Howard Heim- 
bach, we in Pittsburgh have lost a warm- 
hearted leader with a friendly. and hu- 
man approach toward everybody. 
Howard Heimbach. made friends easily 
and had the fine characteristic of being 
a top level Pittsburgh executive with 
many loyal friends and the ability to 
give much in time and energy on outside 
projects and the welfare of our people. 

Howard Heimbach was vice president 
and executive assistant to the president 
of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. He pre- 
viously held positions with the company 
as, vice president, headquarters përson- 
nel, and administrative vice president. 
Howard and his wife, Dorothea, lived at 
926% South Aiken Avenue, Shadyside. 

He is survived by his wife, Dorothea; 
and a daughter, Mrs. Norman C., Logan 
(Ada) of Wilmington, Del.; three grand- 
children; and two brothers, Dr. Alvin 
Heimbach of Altoona, Pa., and William 
Heimbach of Washington, D.C. 

Howard was president and director of 
the: Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Pittsburgh in 1969, a director of the 
Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce and a director of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Greater Pittsburgh, Inc., 
the Hospital Planning Association of 
Allegheny County, a director’ of the 
Pittsburgh Urban Transit Council, and a 
director and vice chairman of the Alle- 
gheny Housing Rehabilitation Corp. He 
served on the Antitrust and Trade Regu- 
lation Committee and was recently ap- 
pointed to the Government Operations 
and Expenditures Committee of the Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Heimbach was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Governor's Commission on 
Charitable Organization, the State Ad- 
visory Board for the Neighborhood As- 
sistance Program, the Advisory Commit- 
tee of Pittsburgh Labor and Industry, and 
the Advisory Committee of Pittsburgh 
Home Rule Charter. 

He also was a member of the World 
Affairs Council of Pittsburgh, the Amer- 
ican Management Association, the Na- 
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tional Industrial Conference Board, the 
American Ordnance Association, the 
Harvard Business School Association, the 
Dartmouth Alumni Association, the Ma- 
sonic Order and the ‘Pennsylvania 
Society. 

Prior to joining Rockwell in 1960, he 
headed his own industrial relations con- 
sulting service. He was formerly vice 
president of industrial relations at the 
National Electric Products Corp. in 
Pittsburgh and personnel relations man- 
ager of Kaufmann’s Department Store, 
Pittsburgh. 

From 1946 to 1948 Heimbach was as- 
sistant director of personnel relations for 
the General Cable Corporation, New 
York. As a commissioned officer of the 
U.S. Navy he headed the employee rela- 
tions branch of the Office of Industrial 
Relations, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton, D.C., from 1944 to 1946. He was 
also employed as labor relations manager 
for the Dravo Corp., in Wilmington, Del. 

After graduating from Dartmouth 
College in 1930, he attended the Harvard 
Business School. He acquired specialized 
training at Columbia University, Bureau 
of Personnel Administration and the 
American Management Association. 

He was a member of the Duquesne 
Club and the Longue Vue Club, both in 
Pittsburgh; and the Capitol Hill Club in 
Washington, D.C. 

I am entlosing for the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the excéllent statement on How- 
ard Heimbach from the Dartmiouth Col- 
lege 40th year report: 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
HOWARD ANDERS HEIMBACH 

Vice President and Executive Assistant to 
the President, Rockwell Manufacturing, Co., 
400 North Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Residence: 926% South Aiken Ave., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15232. 

Heimie has been with the above firm since 
1960, and is involved with personnel, public 
relations, and long-range planning. He left his 
job as Director of Personnel with Kaufmann’s 
Department Store in 1956 to become Vice 
President for Industrial Relations of Na- 
tional Electric Products Co. From 1959 to 1960 
he was self-employed as an industrial rela- 
tions consultant. 

Heimie has been a director, vice president, 
and president (1969) of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Greater Pittsburgh, as well as 
a director of the Pennsylyania Chamber of 
Commerce, the Allegheny Rehabilitation Cor- 
poration, the Better Business Bureau of 
Greater Pittsburgh, the Hospital Planning 
Association of Allegheny County, A Modern 
Constitution for Pennsylvania, Inc., and the 
Southern States ‘Industrial Council. He is 
also a member. of the Pennsylvania Goy- 
ernor’s Commission on Charitable Organiza- 
tions, the Advisory Board of the Neighbor- 
hood Assistance Program (under the Com- 
munity Affairs Department), and the Ad- 
visory Committees for Pittsburgh Home 
Rule Charter and for Allegheny County, 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and In- 
dustry. He serves on the Antitrust and Trade 
Regulation Committee of the National 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Heimie published “Responsibility for 
Change” in The Iron Age in 1963 and “Cen- 
tral Staff Coordination in a Décentralized 
Company” in Atlanta Economic Review in 
1964. 

On August 27, 1934 he married Dorothea 
Guja (Pratt Institute) of Brooklyn. They 
have a daughter, Ada (Connecticut College), 
who is Mrs. Norman Logan, and three grand- 
children. 
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THE 18-YEAR-OLD VOTE 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
my campaign for election to Congress, 
I pledged to reflect the views of the citi- 
zens of New Mexico—and further, when 
I took the oath of office, I swore to sup- 
port. and defend the Constitution. Now 
from this base, let us take a look at the 
issue of the 18-year-old vote. 

I have always’said that I would vote 


to submit to the several States a consti- 


tutional amendment fixing the voting 
age at 18. Recent campus riots have not 
changed my..mind because I would not 
penalize the vast majority for the trans- 
gressions of a small minority. However, 
I am opposed to a simple Federal statute. 
I am opposed for two reasons, First, I 
consider such a statute unconstitutional. 
Second, even if .constitutional, such a 
statute, as distinguished from a constitu- 
tional amendment,.is unwise. 

Article 1, section 2, provides that those 
voting for Federal officers—representa- 
tives—‘shall have -the qualifications 
requisite” for those who are eligible to 
vote for members of “‘the most numerous 
branch of the state legislature.” 

The 17th amendment contains the 
same language as it applies to those vot- 
ing for U.S. Senators. 

Implicit in that language is the ac- 
knowledgment that States are author- 
ized to fix voter qualifications in both 
State and Federal elections. There is no 
language in the Constitution or. the 
amendments to the Constitution which 
says otherwise. Indeed, three of those 
amendments (the 15th, 19th, and 24th) 
which deal with voter. qualification in 
all elections (race, sex, and the poll tax) 
acknowledge that. the power to fix voter 
qualifications cannot be taken from the 
States except by constitutional change. 

Notwithstanding what appears to have 
been the clear intent of the authors of 
the Constitution, some argue that Con- 
gress can fix voter qualifications by. sim- 
ple statute. Here is the substance of that 
argument: 

The equal protection clause of the 14th 
amendment prohibits any State law whose 
purpose is discrimination. Under the. 1966 
Supreme Court decision in Katzenback V. 
Morgan, the 14th amendment prohibits any 
State law whose effect Congress finds dis- 
criminatory, even when the purpose was non- 
discriminatory. And under section 5 of the 
14th amendment, Congress has the power, 
when it makes a finding that the effect of 
State laws is discriminatory, to.adopt “ap- 
propriate legislation” to cure the effect. 


Thus, it is argued that if Congress 
makes a finding that 21-year-old voter 
laws passed by the States have the effect 
of discriminating against 18-year-old 
citizens, Congress has the power to adopt 
a statute fixing the voting age at 18 in 
all elections, Federal and State. 

So the argument goes with respect to 
literacy tests, such an argument may be 
plausible. Congress can reasonably make 
a finding that the effect—if not the pur- 
pose—of such testing is discrimination. 
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Unequal educational facilities may deny 
some citizens an equal opportunity to be- 
come literate and therefore voter tests 
based on literacy could be said to have 
the effect ofoffending the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th*amendment. 

The same is true with respect to resi- 
dency requirements in presidential elec- 
tions. Congress can’reasonably make a 
finding that the effect of State residency 
laws is discrimination against new resi- 
dents who, because they have moved 
from one State to another in the months 
preceding a ‘presidential election, have 
lost their vote under the laws of the State 
from which they moved. 

Although I am conversant ‘with the 
arguments'to the contrary, it-is difficult 
to see how Congress can reasonably make 
a finding that 21-year-old voter laws 
have either the purpose or effect of dis- 
crimination. An arbitrary age line must 
be drawn somewhere, and how can it be 
argued that whatever age a State chooses 
is more discriminatory than any other? 
Everyone has an equal opportunity to at- 
tain the age of 21. Indeed, to make a 
finding that denial of the franchise to 
those under 21 has the effect of discrim- 
ination would be to violate the norm set 
by the 14th amendment itself. In sec- 
tion 2, the 14th amendment mandates a 
loss of representation in the U.S. House 
of Representatives in the same ratio as 
the State denies the right to vote to per- 
sons over the age of 21. 

Even if Congress has the constitutional 
power to lawer the voting age by simple 
statute—which I dispute—this does not 
mean that it is wise for Congress to exer- 
cise that power. It is, I believe, unwise for 
three reasons; 

First, it is unwise because it would cast 
a cloud of uncertainty over the 1971 elec- 
tions. Even if the Court tests could be 
concluded and a judgment of constitu- 
tionality rendered before January, it 
might come too late for voter applicants 
in voter registration periods preceding 
elections scheduled early in 1971. All 
elections, primary and general, legisla- 
tive and municipal and even popular 
referendums are covered by the proposed 
statute. Even if the new age requirement 
could be timely applied to all elections, 
if it should be ignored, either willfully or 
innocently by some voting registrar in 
some rémote precinct, and if the result 
of the election might have been thereby 
affected, there could be’chaos. If the elec- 
tion were a bond referendum, no lawyer 
could safely certify the bond issue. 

Second, a Federal statute is unwise 
because it would tend to erode the fed- 
eral system. In the last 5 years, 20 States 
have rejected propositions to lower the 
voting age, one of them twice. Last year, 
the citizens of New Mexico voted down 
a new constitution that would have per- 
mitted lowering the voting age. On my 
1969 annual legislative questionnaire 
poll on this matter, the citizens voted 2 
to 1 against this provision. This year 15 
States have the proposition on their bal- 
lots. For the sake of the federal system, 
is it wise for the Congress, even if it has 
the raw power to do so, to veto the will 
of half of the States? 

Third, a Federal statute with a built- 
in constitutionality court test is unwise 
because it confronts the Supreme Court 
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with an impossible dilemma, If it sustains 
the statute, the Court will be accused of 
amending the Constitution by judicial 
fiat. If it declares the statute unconsti- 
tutional, the Court will be blamed for 
frustrating the expectations of 11 million 
young Americans between the ages of 18 
and 21. 

It is, I repeat, unwise to expose the 
Court to such needless abuse. It is unwise 
to encourage and then perhaps disap- 
point the young men and women of our 
country at a time when they are already 
concerned about the broader gap be- 
tween promise and performance. 

The wise course, the safe course, the 
unchallengeable course, the tried-and- 
true course, is to amend the Constitu- 
tion in the manner which the charter 
itself provides. 


SUNSHINE IS THE BEST 
DISINFECTANT 


HON. FRANK J. BRASCO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. BRASCO. Mr. Speaker, ours is an 
open society. It is a pluralistic society. Its 
strength lies in its institutions. Those in- 
stitutions remain viable only as long as 
the majority of our citizens retain a 
meaningful belief in them. As long as 
Americans feel that their institutions are 
responsive to the wishes of the people, we 
shall endure and prevail. 

Everyone will admit freely that today 
there is a crisis in our institutions and 
the faith people have in them. No insti- 
tution is more basic than the Congress— 
in this case the House of Representatives, 
which we have the privilege of being a 
part of. 

Over the past year or so, the Nation has 
been. awakened to the fact that in more 
than one way the House—this House— 
our institution—has been less than re- 
sponsive to the requirements of modern 
times. 

The Nation has read one article after 
the other on how this institution is lack- 
ing. One of the most pertinent and irre- 
futable accusations has to do with the 
fact that the House operates with too 
great an emphasis on secrecy, with too 
great an imbalance of power and too 
little attention paid to the wishes of the 
majority of its Members. In effect, this 
House of the people has been operating 
all too often in an undemocratic manner, 

We cannot pretend to stand for plural- 
istic democracy for the Nation if we daily 
deny the democratic process in our de- 
liberations and procedures. This is what 
is going on each day, nonetheless. It is 
folly to deny the need for reform. We only 
add fuel to the fires already being set by 
reactionaries of every stripe who have a 
vested interest in the failure of democ- 
racy. They anticipate reaction, claiming 
our lack of response as reason enough for 
seeking the overthrow of the society we 
are all a part of. Reform on our part in 
response to a proven need is to cut short 
the fuse of rebellion, to cut short those 
who seek the defeat of democracy. 
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Such reform can only be accomplished 
through existing institutions; it can only 
be accomplished through reform of them, 
beginning with the rules and procedures 
of the House of Representatives. We must 
let the people and their news media see 
what is transpiring here in their name, 
rather than shut them out in the name 
of fear of breach of security. This is their 
House, and they have a right to know 
what is happening here. 

I believe that every vote that is mean- 
ingful must be recorded so the people will 
know how their elected representatives 
voted. Recorded teller votes are an essen- 
tial reform. There is no excuse in the 
world why any Member of this body 
should be afraid of allowing his constitu- 
ents to know how he voted. I favor the re- 
corded teller vote. 

The 3-day conference report layover 
is another essential reform. Often the 
conference between House and Senate 
results in a measure that is considerably 
different from the version we pass. Often 
the conferees disregard their instructions, 
even refusing by their makeup or deci- 
sions to reflect the wishes of the majority 
of this body. It is imperative that this 
body have a chance to study conference 
reports rather than be required to vote 
on them immediately. 

Open committee sessions are not even 
negotiable as far as I am concerned. 
More than 40 percent of all committee 
sessions of the House are now closed to 
the public. It is also true that this trend 
is accelerating . . . fewer sessions of com- 
mittees, where the really meaningful 
business of the Congress is transacted, 
are open to the public. This is, in effect, 
a denial of the democratic process, rather 
than an affirmation. 

Disclosure of record votes in commit- 
tees is another laudable effort to let the 
people know what is going on in their 
name within the committee structure. 
Often the people at large have no knowl- 
edge of what is happening. When other 
Members of this body return home, they 
are asked how such a thing could have 
occurred ... how such a bill passed. We 
are often at a loss as to a reply. It is 
imperative that other Members of this 
body be informed of what committees de- 
cide and how they arrive at these deci- 
sions, For these reasons alone, disclosure 
of record votes within the confines of 
committees is essential. 

This House is often a cumbersome 
thing. Its size does not allow for too many 
lengthy debates; It is often necessary for 
us to pass legislation swiftly in the in- 
terests of time. Nevertheless, there must 
be greater time for debate on motions to 
recommit. Too many times the wishes of 
the majority of Members and the people 
they represent have been closed off be- 
cause of the limit on debate in such 
cases. 

The last reform is elementary par- 
ticipatory democracy .. . guaranteed de- 
bate time on amendments. To close off 
debate is to negate the entire democratic 
process. To close off bills from amend- 
ment and discussion, as has often been 
the case in this body, is to deliberately 
enrage significant segments of the pub- 
lic. There is often’ good reason for the 
cries of outrage vented by many Ameri- 
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can citizens. When we do not reflect their 
wishes . . . even in the. discussion and 
amending process... we are courting 
destructive dissent rather than construc- 
tive amendment and compromise. 

Mr. Speaker, this House really should 
have little to hide from the people. The 
national security argument has been 
worked to death. Recently, an article in 
the Wall Street Journal by Dr. Edward 
Teller, no raving liberal, attacks secrecy 
for its own sake. We defeat our own pur- 
poses by being overly secretive. 

By closing the House of the people 
to those very same people, we only alien- 
ate growing segments of society, stifle 
the democratic process and undermine 
the foundations of the institution and 
Nation we all love so deeply. If we do not 
take the initiative in instituting reform, 
we merely reaffirm the worst that has 
been stated about the lack of progres- 
sivism in the Congress. We add strength 
to the arguments of the radical revolu- 
tionaries among us. We contribute to the 
erosion of this House and its role. 

History’s pendulum swings in inexora- 
ble, wide arcs. Power swings away from 
the legislative branch to the executive, 
and then back again, Strong Presidents 
take power to themselves at the expense 
of the Congress. Weak ones lose it back 
to assertive Congresses. 

In recent years, the legislative branch, 
particularly the House, has been watch- 
ing helplessly as its power has drained 
away to the executive branch. However, 
by concentrating power in the House, 
we take it away from the broad num- 
ber of Members. In effect, the mass of the 
House becomes less responsive because of 
the inner concentration of ability to act 
and respond. 

We end up by becoming weaker as a 
body—as a branch of Government. 
We become less able to counterbalance 
the executive branch because we make 
ourselves weaker. Only by willing, in- 
ternal reform can we reverse the trend— 
make the House stronger through 
greater diffusion of power to individual 
Members. If we make each Member 
stronger through fairer distribution of 
initiatives, we allow Members to reflect 
the wishes of their constituents. There 
is a great spread of pressure upon the 
House, and a broader expression of the 
wishes of the people of this country. 

If we do not reflect the will of the 
people, which calls out for reform, 
we condemn ourselves and this institu- 
tion to worse than failure—we pro- 
nounce it—and ourselves by inference— 
irrelevant. 


REPEATING McCARTHYISM 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Star on Saturday night carried a 
letter to the editor that defined the term 
“McCarthyism.” I believe it needs repeat- 
ing in the light of some of the smears 
being leveled against President Nixon 
these days: 
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McCarthyism: a tired cliche of the radical 
left; Pavlovian in its origin; evil in its pur- 
pose; slanderous in its implications and in- 
tentions, but meaningless except as an instru- 
ment of deliberate smaer and vilification as 
accepted by the empty minds for whom it is 
intended. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent weeks we have 
seen a resurgence of this kind of McCar- 
thyism in the area of racism that does 
full justice to that definition. I refer to 
attempts by a few Democrats to tar Pres- 
ident Nixon with the brush of prejudice, 
of racism, and of indifference in the mat- 
ter of equal rights and equal opportuni- 
ties for all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, a check of the record 
easily proves the falseness of those 
charges, leveled by some, both inside and 
outside of the Congress. But then those 
who indulge in McCarthyism of either 
the left or the right have little regard for 
the truth or for the reputations and sen- 
sitivities of those they malign or for the 
damage they can do. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN NEEDED 
HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I sus- 
pect that officials of New York’s Con- 
solidated Edison Co. would welcome at 
this time the presence of the Dickey- 
Lincoln hydroelectric power project. 

The recent failure and shutdown of 
New York’s largest power generator, the 
million-kilowatt “Big Allis,” coupled with 
other recent large-scale electric utility 
failures, has proven once again the need 
for the kind of reserve power that Fed- 
eral hydroelectric facilities such as 
Dickey can provide. 

Consumers of electricity in New York 
and the Northeast again face the threat 
of power shortages, inconveniences, and 
the danger to property and life which 
would accompany a massive blackout. 

The Ravenswood failure all but elimi- 
nates Con-Ed’s reserve capacity, and an- 
other breakdown or a heat wave could 
place New York and several neighboring 
States in an emergency situation. 

What will it take in the way of such 
emergencies before Congress begins a 
needed all-out effort starting with con- 
struction of the Dickey project, to fill the 
obvious power gap in the Northeast? The 
need for doing so is so great and its 
emergency nature so obvious that the 
major private power producers and other 
former detractors of hydroelectric plants 
must be beginning to see the light. 

The current crisis demands swift and 
immediate congressional attention and 
action. Many rely on nuclear power as a 
solution. In numerous statements to the 
Recorp, I have revealed the dubious 
character of this solution. In its stead I 
have advocated hydroelectric plants as a 
more viable solution. 

I was greatly disappointed by the 
House's refusal to include the $807,000 for 
the Dickey-Lincoln hydroelectric project 
preconstruction funds in the public 
works bill for fiscal 1971. I am confident, 
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however, that the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will reinsert these funds and 
that this action will receive full Senate 
approval. After conference, the matter 
will come back to the House for another 
vote. 

In a recent statement to the Recorp, I 
included a July 13 Newsweek article 
warning of Consolidated Edison’s inade- 
quate power facilities as well as the ever- 
increasing possibility of mechanical 
breakdown. A July 23 article in the 
Washington Post demonstrates the ve- 
racity of the Newsweek predictions. In 
the hope that my colleagues find it both 
interesting and informative, I am sub- 
mitting a Washington Post article on the 
same subject for the RECORD: 

FAILURE SHUTS Biccest N.Y. GENERATOR 

(By Robert K. Warner) 

New York’s City’s largest generator has 
failed, dealing a second major blow to the 
city’s already overburdened electric power 
system. 

The million-kilowatt “Big Allis” generator 
at Ravenswood, Queens, was shut down Tues- 
day night because of an electrical fault in a 
high-pressure turbine. A smaller 275,000- 
kilowatt nuclear plant at Indians Point 
failed in late June, and neither is expected 
to be working again until September. 

A Consolidated Edison Co, spokesman said 
the Ravenswood failure “all but eliminates” 
the utfility’s reserve capacity, which stood at 
about 13 per cent before the breakdown. 
The Federal Power Commission recommends 
a reserve capacity of 20 per cent. 

An FPO. engineer said New York's power 
situation “is not yet in an emergency,” but 
he warned, “It doesn’t take much at this 
point to upset the applecart. A heat wave, 
for instance, could cause serious problems.” 

Con Ed said that if such an emergency 
arose it could buy enough electricity from 
neighboring power pools to meet peak de- 
mands, 

Last March, however, before the current 
breakdowns, Con Ed had warned that “A 
prolonged hot spell and unusual mechanical 
difficulties this year could require power con- 
servation methods,” such as small decreases 
in voltage or short blackouts in different 
areas of the city. 

The failure of the Ravenswood generator, 
which accounts by itself for more than 10 
per cent of Con Ed’s capacity—cuts the 
utility’s remaining installed capacity to 
about 7.5 million kilowatts, 225,000 kilowatts 
short of estimated peak demand. 

Yesterday, New York City’s electric de- 
mands were about 6,400,000 kilowatts, well 
within Con Ed’s generating capacity. The 
highest demand so far this summer has been 
about 7 million kilowatts, the company said. 

The utility has buying agreements with a 
number of electric power pools, in New York 
State, New England, Canada and the Middle 
Atlantic States. The Con Ed spokesman said 
the company has “firm commitments” to buy 
up to 520,000 kilowatts to supplement its 
own power. 

In a crisis, Con Ed might also buy elec- 
tricity from adjoining power pools such as 
Pennsylvania-New Jersey-Maryland Intercon- 
nections (PJM), the pool that includes 
Potomac Electric Power Co. 

An official at PJM said the pool could pro- 
vide as much as 400,000 kilowatts for Con 
Ed “in an emergency situation, as long as 
the 12 companies in PJM had adequate re- 
serves.” 

PJM’s reserve capacity now stands at about 
8 per cent, after the failure of an 820,000- 
kilowatt plant in Keystone, Pa., on July 12. 

“We would not weaken PEPCO or any of 
our other utilities to get to New 
York,” the PJM official said. “But I don't 
know how far we might cut our reserve 
capacity if there was a serious emergency.” 
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IN THE NATION: NO SALE ON PRE- 
VENTIVE DETENTION 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 


mous consent, I include the following ar- 
i from the New York Times of July 


IN THE NATION: No SALE ON PREVENTIVE 
DETENTION 
(By Tom Wicker) 

WASHINGTON, July 18—Rarely if ever does 
a member of Congress or any other politician 
have to face a clear-cut choice between going 
down in flames for virtue or going to bed 
with the devil. Few choices are ever that sim- 
ple for anyone, and one of the classic exam- 
ples of recent times is the District of Colum- 
bia crime bill now before the Senate. 

Not, of course, that anyone elsewhere in 
the nation cares what happens to the 800,000 
yoteless, helpless, hapless residents of the 
District; and the nation’s history is replete 
with instances of the callous indifference of 
the rest of the country to the plight of those 
who live in its capital—a large majority of 
whom are black. The D.C. crime bill is never- 
theless important as a sort of blueprint—a 
dress rehearsal or a pilot program for what 
the jingoes of law enforcement hope to do to 
the rest of the nation. 

What they hope to do is chilling—preven- 
tive detention of those who might commit 
a crime if released on bail; ‘“no-knock” 
Searches and seizures; expanded police wire- 
tapping; a lowering from eighteen to sixteen 
of the age at which juveniles must be tried 
as adults; stiff mandatory sentencing pro- 
visions, Anyway you look at it, these sec- 
tions make the D.C. crime bill punitive and 
raise grave constitutional and. libertarian 
questions. 

On the other hand, this massive docu- 
ment—about 400 pages long, leading Senator 
Edward Kennedy to say that the courts would 
be “clogged for years unraveling the bill's 
mysteries and undoing its mischief’—does 
provide a desperately needed court reform 
for the District, as well as a public defender 
system. 

THE LINKAGE 


The trouble is that the House is attempt- 
ing to force the acceptance of such measures 
as preventive detention by coupling them to 
the generally approved court reform; and 
Senator Joseph Tydings of Maryland, the 
bill's Senate sponsor, has warned his col- 
leagues that those who are under the “dan- 
gerous illusion” that the House will agree to 
a ‘simple court-reform measure are “only 
kidding themselves.” 

No doubt they are; but Senators can play 
that game, too. If the House will not accept 
a court-reform bill devoid of preventive de- 
tention and other evils, the Senate has the 
power to let the whole D.C. crime bill die a 
well-deserved death. That would be prefer- 
able to passing it as it is. 

The case of preventive detention alone is 
enought to justify this contention. If a sus- 
pension of the presumption of innocence is 
allowed to imbed itself in the processes of 
law enforcement in the District, we are going 
to be stuck with this dubious doctrine for 
years to come—because, as Senator Charles 
Goodell pointed out, “This legislation may 
well be setting a precedent for the rest of the 
country.” That is precisely what it is doing 
and the best reason why it ought to be 
opposed. 

In the first place, preventive detention is 
class legislation, particularly in the District, 
where its burden will fall with precision on 
the black people. As the foremost victims of 
a discriminatory social system the blacks pro- 
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vide the heft of the street criminals who are 
most likely to be jailed “preventively.” 


DIFFICULT TO JUDGE 


In the second place, no judge can deter- 
mine accurately, even in the adversary hear- 
ings set up by the D.C. crime bill, who may go 
out and commit a crime, and who may not. 
In one limited survey conducted here, of 
2,776 persons who came before Federal Dis- 
trict Court, 207 or 7.5 percent were charged 
with committing a new crime while on bail; 
but only 124 or 4.5 percent were charged with 
a crime of actual or potential violence. By 
what means could these 207 or 124 persons 
have been certainly identified in advance? 

In the third place, the courts are already 
so overcrowded that trials are delayed for 
years, which is the basic cause of the high 
rate of recidivism here and elsewhere; and 
the D.C. crime bill would over-burden courts 
further with the hearings necessary to impose 
preventive detention. 

In the fourth place, prisons and correc- 
tional institutions are physically too jammed 
to accommodate easily the preventively de- 
tained; and so, far from reducing crime, fur- 
ther incarceration of defendants in these 
squalid institutions, with their inadequate 
rehabilitation programs and their popula- 
tions of hardened criminals, homosexual ag- 
gressors, and meritally deficient persons, 
makes new criminals rather than correcting 
old ones: 

In the fifth place, those preventively de- 
tained in prison, all of whom will already 
have been charged with one crime, will be 
materially damaged in the preparation ofa 
defense against that charge; and in the sixth 
place, they will thus become pushovers for 
“plea bargaining’—an arrangement in which 
defendants plead guilty in return for a 
shorter prison term. Such bargaining cir- 
eumvents rather than insures due process, 
and justice itself. 

In the seventh place—although one hesi- 
tates to mention it im the current climate of 
fear and hysteria—preventive detention in 
all too many cases will wrongfully deny lib- 
erty to innocent persons. That fact alone 
should cause the Senate to tell the House that 
if preventive detention is the price of a D.C. 
court reform, it’s no sale. 


YOUR COUNTY—A NEW TOWN 
DEVELOPER 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr, Speaker, Mr. Ber- 
nard F. Hillenbrand, executive director of 
the National Association of Counties, re- 
cently testified before the Housing Sub- 
committee on my bill, H.R. 16647, the 
proposed Urban Growth and New Com- 
munity Development Act of 1970. 

In his testimony, Mr. Hillenbrand. dis- 
cussed the important role that counties 
would play as developers of new towns 
if the bill is enacted. He has incor- 
porated much of his noteworthy testi- 
mony in a recent editorial for the Na- 
tional Association of Counties newslet- 
ter and I commend it to the attention 
of my colleagues. , 

The editorial follows: 

Your Counry—A New Town DEVELOPER 
(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand, NACO 
Executive Director) 

Your county can join the waye of the fu- 
ture and become a “New Town” developer. 
That is, it can if the New Community De- 
velopment Act of 1970, drafted by a House 
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subcommittee under Congressman Thomas 
L. Ashley, becomes law. 

The legislation is the outgrowth of a two- 
year Ford Foundation financed study, con- 
ducted by the National Association of Coun- 
ties and our sister organizations, the Na- 
tional League of Cities, the U.S. Conference 
of Mayors, and several other key groups. 
NACO Past President James Aldredge repre- 
sented NACO. In our final report entitled, 
“New City,” we assembled a list of major 
recommendations for a national urban 
growth policy and new towns legislation. 
Most of the proposals have been incorporated 
in the Ashley. legislation (H.R. 16647). 

From our point of view, the most important 
aspect of the legislation is that it would make 
it possible for the county, as a public body, 
to sponsor a new town. 


COUNTY AS SPONSOR 


The idea of counties being a sponsor of 
new towns was suggested to NACO by James 
Rouse, the private developer of a new town 
in Columbia, Maryland, and one of the most 
knowledgeable individuals of the new towns 
concept. 

Rouse points out that most counties al- 
ready have the machinery necessary to be an 
effective new towns sponsor. Among the 
county's most important facilities is the 
power of planning and zoning, which were 
never available to private developers. Con- 
trol of vital public works and services such 
as water and sewers, recreational areas, air- 
ports and roads, hospitals and schools, etc., 
are the responsibility of many counties, and 
are essential ingredients in the development 
of a new community. 

However, the most significant asset of the 
county is the power of eminent domain which 
allows for the orderly development ‘of large 
tracts of land ‘including public utilities. The 
experience of private developers is that there 
can be a single individual who refuses to sell 
his land at more than adequate compensa- 
tion, and thus endangers the entire plan. 
Eminent domain, used responsibly by the 
county, would correct this hold-out situation. 

Financial controls are already a part of the 
county’s administrative function; and, as a 
municipality, it has the power to receive 
grants and developmental funds and the 
right to enter into legal contract. 

Within the county are policemen, firemen, 
prosecutors, judges. and administrative 
personnel, all charged with the responsi- 
bility of protecting, regulating and control- 
ing functions and services of the county. 

The property tax is also a major problem 
that private developers agree may continue 
to diminish the possibility of private new 
town development. It’s simply beyond. the 
financial capability of eyen giant. industries 
to pay property taxes of non-productive land, 
as it awaits revenue-producing development, 
This situation would not occur if a public 
body were the new town sponsor. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


We believe the heart of this legislation 
is the creation of a National Community 
Development Corporation (NODC), within 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment patterned after a similar mecha- 
nism now in operation in New York State: 
The NODC would be the triggering mecha- 


nism to approve a county as a sponsoring 
agency. It would work with the county, giv- 


ing technical assistance and planning grants 
to develop the overall plan. It would then be 
a coordinating mechanism to channel public 
and private loans, grants and community 
facilities into the area. 


KEY PROVISIONS 

Of special interest are: 

1. payments-in-lieu of taxes to local gov- 
ernment during the development period; 

2. 75% federal funds for planning; 

3. technical assistance resources; 

4. New Towns-in-town on, vacant, public 
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and private land and in “air rights” over pub- 
lic facilities; 

5. development of fringe areas suffering 
from economic depression; 

6. public-private cooperation; 

7. @ national body, the Council on Urban 
Growth, to develop suggested national urban 
growth policies; 

8. truly balanced communities: at the out- 
set economic, racial and social integration, 
which if maintained, would never result in 
racial confrontation; 

9, an economic base as the only true base 
for a new town and an employment poten- 
tial for every kind of worker; and finally, 

10. the maximum participation by small 
home builders. 


NIXON HITS DEMOCRATS’ SPENDING 
AS DIVERSION IN SLOW UPTURN 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday; July 27, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr,..Speaker, in recent 
weeks we have enjoyed a continuing and 
lively dialog in this Chamber on the sub- 
ject of the Nation’s economy. 

It is right that we should discuss this 
subject, for the plight of our economy 
is a subject of concern to every Ameri- 
can citizen, Growing unemployment, sky- 
rocketing interest rates, galloping infla- 
tion, combined. with increasing signs of 
economic recession permit few of our 
people the luxuries of contentment or 
apathy. 

In the interest of enlightening our 
dialog, I am inserting in the RECORD a 
column by Joseph Kraft which appeared 
in last Thursday's Washington Post. Mr. 
Kraft makes a thoughtful analysis of 
the interplay between contemporary ec- 
onomics and politics, and I-wish to call 
it to the attention of my colleagues on 
pan sides of the aisle. The article fol- 

Ows: 


[From the Washington Post, July 23, 1970] 


Nixon Hits DEMOCRATS’ SPENDING as DIVER- 
sion In Stow UPTURN 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

Hardly anybody disputes President Nixon's 
recent claim that the economic recession has 
“bottomed out.” So why, instead of pointing 
with pride at its own record; is the White 
House viewing with such alarm the “big 
spending” habits of the Democrats? 

The answer is that the coming economic 
upturn recovery is going to be slow and pain- 
ful to the point of looking like a continu- 
ing recession. And the reason has been pre- 
sented with exceptional clarity by Professor 
Otto Beckstein of Harvard in testimony to 
the Joint Economic Committee of the Con- 
gress. 

Professor Eckstein’s thesis is that the steps 
taken to slow the recent decline leave few 
actions available to hasten recovery. The up- 
shot is a “stretched recession” apt to tast 
from 1969 through 1971. 

In the Eckstein view, the downturn which 
began last year was caused by four main fac- 
tors, First, as usual in periods of economic 
softness, there was a falling off in consumer 
spending. On top of that came unusually 
slow growth in state and local spending, a 
@rop in defense spending, and a fall in hous- 
ing starts. 

Left to themselves, these factors could have 
precipitated a truly sharp recession—with 
employment. falling: off dramatically . and 
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proia declining by as much as a third. But 

the Nixon administration, true to its phi- 
losophy of “gradualism,” took deliberate 
measures to ease the pinch. 

Under Arthur Burns, the Federal Reserve 
which had previously tended to hold money 
supply in check during periods of economic 
decline, raised the amount available at a 
rate of 4 per cent between February and May. 
At the same time, federal taxes were de- 
creased. And in that atmosphere, business 
continued to plan large outlays for new plant 
and equipment. 

The result was an exceedingly mild reces- 
sion. Profits fell only 10 per cent. The num- 
ber of jobless rose slowly to a point only 
Slightly above what. economists in the early 
Kennedy years set as a target for recovery. 
And the statistical evidence of decline in 
Gross National Product was so ambiguous 
that the turn-around occurred before it was 
absolutely certain there had been a recession. 

But all the medicine used to ease the pa- 
tient’s pain has left the cabinet bare of drugs 
to stimulate a brisk recovery. A tax cut, for 
instance, would probably. foster. increased 
spending in the private sector. And the new 
Deputy Director of the Budget, Caspar Wein- 
berger, seemed to point in that direction in a 
press conference on July 16. 

But yet another tax cut would leave the 
federal government short of funds for essen- 
tial domestic and foreign services. So Presi- 
dent Nixon, in his press conference Monday, 
and Budget Director George Shultz, in con- 
gressional testimony Tuesday, knocked down 
any tax cut speculation. 

Another shot in the arm could come from 
further easing of the money supply. That 
could lower interest rates, thus pushing 
housing and outlays by local-and state gov- 
ernments. 

But any big rise above the 4 per cent level 
would have severe inflationary impact. In- 
deed, for technical reasons the Federal Re- 
serve Board curtailed the growth of the 
money supply in June; and now the admin- 
istration is huffing and puffing just to get Dr. 
Burns to bring the rate of increase back to 
4 per cent. 

What this means is that the upturn will 
be feeble. Unemployment will probably hang 
at about 5 per cent for the next year or so. 
Profits are due to stay flat. And the growth 
in Gross National Product will not be im- 
pressive. 

That kind of recovery, whatever its eco- 
nomic justification, is not exactly political 
magic. So when election day comes round, 
the voters will probably be more in a mood 
to distribute blame than cheers. And that is 
why the White House, rather than getting 
in position to gather bouquets, is doing what 
it can to set up Democratic spending as a 
target for the rotten eggs: 


ROCKWELL EXECUTIVE LAUDS 
SPACE PROGRAM 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 15 Mr. James L. Daniell, vice presi- 
dent, marketing services, North Ameri- 
can Rockwell Corp., gave a most inter- 
esting talk on the U.S. space program to 
the Washington Rotary Club here in 
the Nation’s Capital. 

Mr. Daniell took what I think is a 
quite novel approach to evaluating the 
space program; he discussed it in light 
of the Rotary Club’s four-way test. a 
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procedure by which the club evaluates 
various issues and programs of interest 
to its membership. The four-way test 
involves posing and answering certain 
quesions with regard to a subject under 
consideration; three of which apply to 
the space program—First, is it fair to 
all concerned? Second, will it build good 
will and better friendships? And third, 
will it be beneficial to all concerned? 

Mr. Speaker, in his remarks Mr. Dan- 
iell made it abundantly clear that this 
Nation’s space program more than meets 
the four-way test. I think his thoughts 
are of particular interest because Mr. 
Daniell represents North American 
Rockwell Corp., the corporation that has 
contributed so much to man’s efforts to 
conquer space. I commend his remarks 
to the attention of my colleagues. 

The speech follows: 


AMERICA’S SPACE PROGRAM TAKES THE 
Rotary TEST 


Thank you President Glenn for having me 
here to talk to the Washington Rotary Club. 
It is a sincere pleasure for me to have an 
opportunity to speak to a group of your stat- 
ure, My subject for today deals with a topic 
that is very much in the public conscious- 
ness these days. It is getting a great deal of 
media coverage, it is a major political ques- 
tion, and it is a subject that will influence 
the course of your lives. 

Rather than talk about the space program 
in some of the more customary terms, I 
thought I could turn the tables a bit and 
discuss it in terms of the Rotary Club Four- 
Way Test. In the Rotary Four-Way Test, 
there are three questions that could apply: 
First, is it fair to all concerned? Second, will 
it build good will and better friendships? 
And third, will it be beneficial to all con- 
cerned? So, for the next few moments, I am 
going to talk to you about America’s space 
efforts and examine them in the light of 
those three questions from the Rotary Four- 
Way Test. 

Leading off with, is the space program fair 
to all concerned? . . . let's talk about fair- 
ness to the taxpayer. After all is said and 
done, it is the taxpayer that is supplying the 
money that has put our space vehicles on 
the moon, and it is the taxpayer who must 
pay the bill for our future efforts, whatever 
they turn out to be. It’s only fair then, that 
it is to the taxpayer that the first accounting 
for the program must be made. 

The space budget request for 1971 is for 
3.3 billion dollars, for a stretched-out, de- 
celerating program. This is 12% under the 
1970 budget, which in turn, was less than 
the 1969 budget. It is worth pointing out 
that the space program in general, and the 
Apollo series in particular, have been among 
the best managed, major government efforts 
ever undertaken in the history of this coun- 
try, and as a matter of fact, in the history 
of the world. 

Think back for a minute to 1961 when 
President Kennedy first established the land- 
ing of men on the moon as a major national 
goal. Shortly after that, in 1962, and seven 
years before the actual landing, a National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration official 
predicted the cost of achieving a manned 
landing on the moon at 20 billion dollars. As 
you all know, the landing took place on July 
20, 1969, and when the figures on the cost 
of achieving the objective were totaled, they 
came to 21.3 billion dollars, only a 5% varia- 
tion over a period of seven years. That, gen- 
tlemen, I think you will agree, is very good 
estimating and very excellent management 
of a major program over a pretty long term. 

In addition to judging the fairness of the 

Space program in terms of what is accom- 
plished for the taxpayers’ dollars, there is 
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another kind of accountability that is worth 
considering. That is, is the space program fair 
to all the nation and all the people of the 
world? 

One good measure of the fairness of the 
space program in relation to the people of the 
world is the fact that it has been carried out 
openly and with complete disclosure, not 
only with our own media people, but with 
foreign media representatives as well. Amer- 
ica’s approach to her space program has been, 
that, this is an effort of world significance to 
be shared with all of the people that populate 
the earth. There is not.a nation of the world 
that has not had the opportunity to observe 
and examine the different elements of this 
country’s efforts in space. 

The obvious and very significant contrast to 
the way the Russian space program has been 
conducted is an important lesson that has 
largely been lost on many people in this coun- 
try and particularly many of the younger 
people who are so concerned with the system 
of government that we have. 

Another test of the fairness of the program 
is how widely its economic impact is felt. On 
this score, over 90% of the NASA procure- 
ment dollars goes to private industry and 
over 163 million dollars went to small busi- 
ness firms. During 1969; 48 states as well as 
your own District of Columbia participated 
in NASA work. All told, 1,289 different compa- 
nies, 203 universities and 69 non-profit orga- 
nizations were involved one way or another 
in the contracting. 

The next question in the Four-Way Test is, 
will it build good will and better friendships? 
In answering that question, I believe we must 
give special credit to the men who have 
manned the vehicles that the United States 
has sent into space and the teams that have 
successfully been on the moon and returned. 
The incredible ability that these men have 
demonstrated represent the best qualities of 
this nation. Above all, with all the skill and 
concentration that has been required by these 
astronauts, they have achieved their mar- 
velous accomplishments with great humility, 
humanity, and in many instances, with a 
beautiful sense of humor. 

Despite ‘all of the pressures on the crews 
of our space vehicles, they have been willing 
to take the time to bring the message home 
to all-of the peoples of the world that efforts 
in space are important to them as well as to 
the United States. Perhaps the number of 
miles that these men. have traveled outside 
of the United States talking about our space 
program and representing our country have 
been just as important.as the miles that they 
have traveled in space-exploration and» in 
traveling to the moon and back. A check with 
NASA reveals that over the past years. our 
astronauts have traveled over a million miles 
to spread the message. of good will inherent 
in our space efforts. I suggest to you gentle- 
men, that the good will and friendships that 
they have developed. internationally are & 
most significant fringe benefit from- which 
Tuture generations in this country will con- 
tinue to benefit. This aspect alone of the 
space program is a positive, affirmative an- 
swer to the test, will it build good will and 
friendships? 

But, beyond the good will and interna- 
tional friendship generated by the astro- 
nauts, there are other reasons why the space 
program is building good will for us through- 
out the world. Already, scientists from 73 
nations are involved in our space programs 
and these joint ventures have resulted in 
international agreements for further cooper- 
ative programs. Sixteen international satel- 
lites have been agreed upon and ten of these 
have already been placed in’ orbit with Bri- 
tain, Canada, Italy, and France taking part. 
We have agreements with 19 countries for 
@ variety of sounding rocket projects. Addi- 
tionally, many countries have built their 
own ground receiving stations so that they 
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can benefit from data transmitted from our 
weather satellites. 

The final item in the Four-way Test is, 
is it beneficial to all concerned? Let me out- 
line a number of the beneficial by-products 
of space development which have great im- 
plications for all Americans as well as other 
people in the world. First, consider the laser 
beam, which is a direct result of materials 
and technology associated with the space 
program and which is proving itself quite 
valuable in the treatment of eyes, particu- 
larly detached retinas. The laser beam will 
also soon be part of a major non-wiring 
communications system which will be used 
more and more in the field of communica- 
tions technology. 

New mineral locations are being uncovered 
as a direct result of space activity. Recently, 
for example, one of North American Rock- 
well's geologists used Gemini 2 photos to 
locate a mineral deposit in the middle of the 
Egyptian desert that had been unknown 
previously. The geologist’s study of the pho- 
tos revealed that most of the oll fields in 
the Middle East lie on previously undetected 
earth faults. This is a fact that is of con- 
siderable interest not only to geologists, but 
to the oil producers of the world as well. 

From space, we can detect the beginnings 
of huge insect infestations which have 
plagued man’s crops since the beginning of 
civilization. From outer space, we can trace 
the movement of marine life, which is es- 
sential if we are to harvest the ocean for 
badly needed supplies of nutrition, particu- 
larly protein, in the future. This type of in- 
formation and use of space technology will 
be a great boon to developing nations in the 
future. 

The transfer of aerospace technology to 
present-day commercial applications is also 
astounding. To date, more than 12,000 tech- 
nology items with commercial applications 
have been uncovered and put to work. Many 
of these applications are being used now in 
the rehabilitation of crippled children, 
manufacture of automobiles, ships and air- 
planes, as well as in hospital work. 

Systems management techniques which 
evolved from management of the complex 
space program are now being used in crime 
prevention, in urban affairs, and in trans- 
portation planning. 

These preceding benefits from America’s 
space program are by no means all, but they 
are representative of the ways the space pro- 
gram has benefited all of us and they also 
demonstrate that, the space program is pro- 
viding important means for solving many of 
the most serious problems of the human 
race today. How these capabilities are used 
in the future, and to what degree, remains 
to be seen but the fact that I want to drive 
home with you is that the technological and 
scientific means of solving many of the 
world’s most pressing problems are now in 
our hands and they are in our hands be- 
cause of the exploration, development, sweat, 
and investment that have gone into Amer- 
ica’s space efforts, 

If America’s space program measures up as 
well as I think it does to the Rotary Four- 
Way Test, I hope you will also agree with me 
that it is worth pursuing and it is worth 
pursuing vigorously. However, we are now 
hearing prominent people in high places call- 
ing for the end of manned space flights. The 
risk is too great, we are told. Where would 
America be today if she turned back in the 
face of great risk in the past? There would 
probably be no civilization west of the Al- 
legheny Mountains, for example. I’m sure on 
every wagon train there were men urging 
thatthe train turn back, that the risk was 
too great. But they did go forward and his- 
tory proves that their efforts and sacrifices 
were well worthwhile. : 

For just a few more minutes, I would like 
to give you a quick view of what we might 
anticipate im the future for the space pro- 
gram, because there are some very exciting 
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and important future achievements that we 
are currently working toward in space. 

Topping the list of goals which have been 
approved by the President are two unmanned 
“grand tours” of the solar system to begin in 
the late 1970’s. The special vehicles involved 
in these voyages of scientific discovery will be 
commanded by a computer which will be 
capable of making repairs, alterations, and 
modifications of the space craft as they move 
into space, according to Dr. Payne, head of 
NASA. 

One tour will begin in 1977 with Neptune 
as its ultimate objective. It will take four 
years for this part of the tour to be com- 
pleted. The craft will orbit Jupiter, and then 
head out to Uranus, another four year jour- 
ney. After orbiting Uranus, it will set out for 
Neptune arriving in 1988. 

The second tour will be launched in 1979, 
with Pluto, our most distant planet, the ob- 
jective at the end of a 3.7 billion mile filght. 
On the way, it will swing by Jupiter in that 
same year, and Saturn in 1980, reaching Pluto 
in 1985. 

About 1978, we can look for the first launch 
of a nuclear propulsion rocket, an essential 
program if man himself is ever to journey to 
the distant planets. 

For the short term there are four addi- 
tional manned Apollo moon flights on order. 
Apollo 14 is scheduled to fiy next year. In 
1971 Apollo 15 and Apollo 16 will fly with 16 
carrying the first lunar rover vehicle which 
will allow the astronauts to roam up to 25 
miles outward from their lunar landing craft, 
In 1972, Apollo 17 will be launched. 

Apollo flights will be suspended then while 
emphasis is put on Skylab, an experimental 
space workshop where astronauts will be able 
to work up to 56 days at a time. Skylab is a 
forerunner of the space station which will be 
bigger. We have the hardware for Skylab and 
the space station is now in the design stage. 
In describing this program in a front page 
feature on the 2nd of July, The New York 
Times referred to it this way: “. .. the future 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration sees flowing from this project in- 
volves massive space stations to orbit the 
earth for ten years and manned mission to 
Mars taking two or three years.” 

The final, tiny paragraph of the Times fea- 
ture makes a point that I will not belabour: 
“The Soviet Union has indicated that it may 
be orbiting large space stations in the next 
five years. The recent Soyuz flights are pre- 
sumably forerunners to such missions.” 

Interspersed throughout the major United 
States projects I have described will be flights 
to Mercury, Mars, Venus, and Jupiter. 

This is indeed an ambitious program, but 
if the program measures up as well as I be- 
lieve it does, particularly in terms of the 
Rotary Four-Way Test, then you, and your 
children are going to reap rich rewards in 
scientific and human progress, rewards that 
will provide for a quality of life that may 
seem like a distant dream today. But if the 
realization of this dream seems somewhat 
remote as we sit in this room this minute, 
remember how remote the idea of landing a 
man on the moon was in 1960... Just ten 
years ago. And now, stretch your minds 
and imagine where American space program 
can take us by 1980. Gentlemen, I hope I'll 
meet you there. 


FLOOD INSURANCE FOR TOPEKA— 
GOOD PROTECTION AT REASON- 
ABLE COST 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, our colleagues 
with long and distinguished service in 
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the Congress know there is no occasion 
more gratifying than the implementa- 
tion and efficient administration of laws 
to protect the public interest, promote 
private enterprise and protect private 
property—especially when those laws 
originate in the committee on which 
they serve. 

My service on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committe has been relatively 
short—only 6 years—but I am deeply 
pleased that our National Flood Insur- 
ance Act of 1968 is well on the way to 
full operation. 

The past 2 years have been devoted 
to comprehensive studies of flood-loss 
statistics in an effort to determine ap- 
propriate premium rates for high-risk 
areas. Following the guidelines of our 
committee, the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development is now prepared 
to underwrite premiums for fiood insur- 
ance in metropolitan areas where high 
water has historically ravaged the com- 
munity, thus making private insurance 
an unacceptable risk without Federal 
assistance. 

Now, beginning in August, the citizens 
of Topeka will be able to purchase flood 
insurance at very reasonable rates. This 
insurance will protect private homes and 
businesses. It will promote commercial 
development and provide the people of 
Topeka in flood-prone areas with the 
sort of protection from natural disaster 
that each American deserves. 

Under leave to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp, I will include 
for interested readers an analysis of the 
National Flood Insurance Act of 1968, 
and an article by Sue Webster that ap- 
peared in the Topeka State Journal, on 
page 1, July 22, 1970. These items follow: 

NATIONAL FLOOD INSURANCE ACT oF 1968 

Under this act, the Secretary of HUD is 
authorized to establish and carry out a na- 
tional flood insurance program to enable per- 
sons to purchase insurance against losses 
resulting from physical damage to or loss of 
real property or personal property arising 
from any flood occurring in the United 
States. He is directed to encourage and ar- 
range for maximum participation in the 
program by insurance companies and other 
insurers, and by related agents, brokers, and 
organizations. 

The act provides for the operation of the 
flood insurance program as a joint venture 
between the Federal Government and the 
private insurance industry (with the indus- 
try participating on a risk-sharing basis). 
However, as an alternative, the Secretary 
may, if necessary, operate the program with- 
out the companies participating on other 
than a fiscal agency basis. 

The Secretary is authorized to borrow up 
to $250 million from the Treasury to carry 
out the insurance program. A National Flood 
Insurance Fund is established for making 
payments authorized by the bill, including 
premium equalization payments and reinsur- 
ance for losses in excess of losses assumed by 


insurance company pools formed to provide 
flood insurance, 

Coverage will be available initially for one- 
to four-family dwellings and small business 
establishments but it is to be extended to 
additional types and classes of property as 
found feasible by the Secretary. In the case 
of dwellings, the insurance limit, where the 
rate is less than the full risk rate, will be 
$17,500 for any single dwelling and $30,000 for 
a two- to four-family structure plus $5,000 
per dwelling for contents. Small business 
properties can be insured for up toa total of 
$30,000 for the structure and $5,000 for the 
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contents of each individual business. These 
limits may be doubled upon the payment of 
full premium rates for the coverage in excess 
of such limits by the insured property owner. 

After June 30, 1970, no new flood insur- 
ance coverage can be provided in any area 
unless an appropriate public body has 
adopted permanent land use and control 
measures which the Secretary finds are con- 
sistent with the criteria he has prescribed 
for land management and use in flood-prone 
areas. 

The face amount of flood insurance cover- 
age outstanding and in force at any one time 
is limited to $2.5 billion. 

The Secretary of HUD is authorized to 
undertake studies for the purpose of deter- 
mining the extent to which insurance pro- 
tection against earthquakes, or other natu- 
ral disaster perils, other than flood, is not 
available, and the feasibility of such insur- 
ance protection being made available. 


FLOOD INSURANCE HELP OFFERED 
(By Sue Webster) 


Topekans ‘vill be able to buy federally sub- 
sidized flood insurance beginning in August, 
James Schlegel, city-county planning direc- 
tor, announced today. 

“It is our understanding that anyone liv- 
ing in the city limits can purchase this in- 
surance from their local broker,” he said. 

Topeka is only the second city In Kansas 
to participate in the federal program. The 
other city is Fairway in Johnson County. 

To enable residents to buy the insurance, 
the city commission passed a resolution May 
25 stating its intention to initiate fiood plain 
zoning. The zoning must be in effect by Dec. 
31, 1971. The zoning will insure that only 
flood-proof buildings are built in areas which 
are continually flooded. 

Keith Krause, head of the State Water Re- 
sources Board, said the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban, Development, which is han- 
dling the program, has set regulations on 
rates and the amount of insurance which can 
be purchased. 

Insurance at the federally subsidized pre- 
mium rate may be purchased in amounts up 
to $17,500 for single family homes and up to 
$30,000 for two- to four-family homes on 
structured rates from 40 to 50 cents per $100 
of insurance, depending on the value of the 
structure. 

The premium for a $17,500 home probably 
would be about $70 annually. 

Contents may be insured up to $5,000 with 
rates ranging from 50 to 60 cents per $100 
of insurance. 

For small business coverage, federal sub- 
sidized premium rates also will be graduated 
at 50 cents per $100 for properties valued up 
to $30,000 and increasing to 70 cents per $100 
for properties valued at $60,000 or more. Con- 
tents would be insured at the rate of $1 
per $100 up to $5,000 maximum. 

Krause explained that if the damage 
caused by the flood is greater than the 
amount the premium will cover, the govern- 
ment pays the difference. 

Krause added it was his understanding 
that if a home or business was damaged to 
a- great extent in one year, the property 
would have to be vacated or made flood- 
proof. 

In other words, a homeowner whose prop- 
erty was wiped out would not be paid again if 
he rebuilt in the same area and was flooded 
the next year: 

The program is planned to encourage in- 
dividuals who. live in flood-prone areas to 
pay at least part of the cost of insurance 
against flood damage in order to reduce the 
need for special disaster relief measures. 

By requiring the city to set up flood plain 
zoning, the government also is interested in 
advising prospective developers of the perils 
incident to building in the flood plain area. 
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According to a ‘HUD bulletin on the flood 
insurance, homes which are in flood plain 
areas. when the areas are identified, will be 
eligible for a lower-than-normal rate made 
possible by the government subsidy. 

The: bulletin adds, however, “structures 
which are erected in an area after it has 
been identified as a flood plain area... 
will be insurable only at the full risk pre- 
mium rate.” 

Therefore, when the city finalizes its flood 
plain areas, if a developer goes ahead and 
builds in that area, he will have to pay the 
full risk premium, 

Planning staff and city engineers are work- 
ing on drawing up the flood plain areas in 
Topeka and determining what types of build- 
ings could be erected without being dam- 
aged by flooding. 

It is possible one of the plains would be 
the Ward-Martin drainage area in the west- 
ern section of the city. 

Another area could be along Shunganunga 
Creek, whose drainage area takes in almost 
all of Topeka on the south side of the Kan- 
sas River with the exception of the Ward 
Martin drainage area. 

In flood plain zoning, the most restrictions 
on construction would be in the areas closest 
to the creeks. 


ALL MEDIA PLEASE COPY: LOWER 
RATES FOR CANDIDATES 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
most of my colleagues share my annoy- 
ance with newspapers, radio, and televi- 
sion stations which see political cam- 
paigns as opportunities for extra profits 
at the expense of those involved in the 
political process. And therefore I am sure 
they will be interested in an important 
precedent that has been established by 
one newspaper in Arizona. 

Through the years I have noted that 
the rate charged political candidates by 
many papers and stations is the highest 
rate on the rate card. In many cases, 
there is a special political rate which is 
higher than-any other class of advertis- 
ing. 

Since political advertising invariably 
requires cash in advance—something not 
required of other advertisers—the justi- 
fication for these higher rates is hard to 
find. 

Mr. Speaker, the thing that is most 
disturbing about this is that the money 
spent in political campaigns represents 
the contributions of ordinary citizens 
having an interest in their government. 
They cannot even take a tax deduction 
for the money they contribute. Yet a 
great many newspapers and broadcast- 
ing stations in this country see these con- 
tributions as some kind of gravy train to 
be exploited for profit. 

Having observed these practices for 
many years, I was most pleased recently 
to come across an editorial in the Scotts- 
dale Daily Progress, of Scottsdale, Ariz. 
Its publisher, Jonathan Marshall, hopes 
the idea will catch on around the coun- 
try. So do I. 

Without objection I will include the 
editorial at this point in the RECORD: 
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[From the Scottsdale Dally Progress, Scotts- 
dale, Ariz., June 20, 1970] 
Low RATES FOR CANDIDATES 

Over the years it has become traditional 
for the media to charge political candidates 
maximum rates for advertising. We think the 
tradition is wrong. The cost of campaigning 
is high enough as is. 

Political ads are frequently a little more 
trouble than others, but the difference is not 
enough to justify higher charges. 

Most candidates make a financial sacrifice 
to run for office. They are performing a pub- 
lic service, and they are essential to the suc- 
cess of our democratic system. For these rea- 
sons we believe that candidates deserve to be 
helped and not penalized. 

From now on the Progress will have a new 
political advertising rate. Instead of charging 
our one-time open rate of $2.10 per inch, as 
in the past, candidates will be charged only 
$1.35 per inch, which is our special rate for 
churches, civic groups and non-profit orga- 
nizations. 


HOW LONG, MR. PRESIDENT, 
BEFORE YOU REPLY? 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker; on July 23, 
Congressmen STOKES, HAWKINS, and I 
wrote to President Nixon indicating our 
concern for the President’s failure to give 
audience to black representatives or con- 
sideration to the problems of black Amer- 
icans. 

It is important to point out, I believe, 
that a memorandum from the President’s 
own special advisory counsel on student 
unrest was made public July 24 which 
indicates similar concerns. Chancellor 
Alexander Heard of Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, leads off the June 19 memorandum 
to the President by saying: 

We do not believe that our national gov- 
ernment really understands that a national 
crisis confronts us. 


Chancellor Heard leaned heavily on 
the necessity and urgency for President 
Nixon to listen to blacks, to gain expo- 
sure to blacks, and to respond and use his 
office to develop a climate of racial 
understanding, 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the Presi- 
dent could show good faith with his ad- 
visory counsel by inviting audience with 
black elected officials and representa- 
tives—for a start. We anxiously await 
a reply from the President indicating his 
view of the need to invite or to accom- 
modate black views and concerns. 

For the interest of my colleagues, I 
submit a copy of our letter to the Presi- 
dent. 

I also submit for their attention an 
article from the Washington Post of July 
24 wherein the memorandum of the ad- 
visory counsel is discussed. The material 


follows: 
JULY 23, 1970. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: The patience of many 
black Americans is exhausted. The Consti- 
tution gave us our rights. The Civil War 
confirmed those rights. Court decisions have 
documented them. Acts of Congress over 
the last decade elaborated upon them. Un- 
fortunately, the policies of your Administra- 
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tion have tended towards limiting those 
rights. 

In your inaugural address you stated, “To 
go forward at all is to go forward together 
This means black and white together, as 
one nation, not two.” But your course of 
the past 18 months, in our opinion, is des- 
tined to destroy all possibilities of unity and 
brotherhood. The dream of complete racial 
equality cannot. become a reality in the ab- 
sence of a firm commitment from you, our 
Nation's leader, to attain that goal. 

Since you assumed office, you have trav- 
eled to all corners of the earth emphasizing 
your concern for many problems and pledg-~ 
ing American efforts towards solutions. But 
you have not come to black America. Race 
relations have not improved since the re- 
quest of black Members of Congress to bring 
their concerns to you, but have advanced to 
a more critical state. If this country is to en- 
joy internal domestic tranquility, it is Im- 
perative that you have an audience with the 
legitimate and representative leaders of black 
America to discuss the grievances of 25 mil- 
lion black citizens. The request and invita- 
tion should come from you. 

Of equal importance, you have not gone 
to white America with the case for racial 
equality or for civil rights. 

White Americans look to their President 
for what is right. You can inspire white 
America to embrace and work for changes in 
society which will appropriately accommo- 
date the full rights of black Americans. To 
date, you have not responded to this funda- 
mental obligation. You have not used your 
powers of leadership to move this country 
forward to “one Nation.” 

Mr. President, when nine black members 
of Congress indicated five months ago our 
desire and willingness to bring black Ameri- 
can concerns to you, we were turned away 
in a manner which showed disrespect for our 
offices and callous disregard for our views. 

When questioned about your April re- 
sponse to the black House Members, Presi- 
dential Assistant John Erlichman was re- 
ported by Time Magazine to have replied, 

“We try not to permit opportunists to use 
the Presidency as a grandstand. That group 
has been going around, with Adam Clayton 
Powell, holding hearings and taking ex- 
tremist positions. This looked to me like a 
set up.” 

We are disturbed and distressed that you 
would permit that kind of allegation to be 
made with reference to men who have been 
elected within the legitimate processes of 
this system to represent American citizens 
in the United States Congress. 

Since April 18, when we were advised your 
schedule would not permit your meeting with 
us, you have issued nineteen comprehen- 
sive policy statements without touching 
upon a policy for the improvement of race 
relations. You have taken your concerns to 
the American public via the television media 
during prime broadcasting time, but you 
have not acknowledged that the problem 
of separate and “unequal” societies moving 
steadily and dangerously apart deserves equal 
time. 

Mr. President, the national dialogue on 
black/white relations has consisted of 
charges and countercharges which produce 
further confusion and serve only to solidify 
the prejudices and frustrations of racial 
conflict. 

It is appropriate, we believe, that you be 
reminded of your words as well as of your 
deeds. On February 14, 1969, shortly after 
assuming office, you stated. 

“I hope that by what we do in terms of 
dealing with the problems of all Americans, 
it will be made clear that the President of 
the United States is an elected official, has 
no state constituency, he has no Congression- 
al constituency, he does not represent any 
special group, he represents all the’ people. 
He is a friend of all the people.” 
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Black Americans have waited and have 
observed. We have learned that there is no 
virtue in endless patience. We have observed 
that it contributes to injustice and is con- 
strued as “political impotency.” 

The important question is not whether an 
individual black person or black group be- 
lieves the policies of your Administration are 
“anti-black” or not. It is a question of 
whether you, Mr. President, can justify eco- 
nomic, social and political policies which are 
clearly detrimental to the welfare and sur- 
vival of 25 million black Americans. 

We note that you have had a record 30,600 
personal guests at the White House. Mr. 
President, the time has come for you to in- 
vite discussion with the black elected officials 
and try to come up with answers to the 
number one problem confronting this coun- 
try. 

WILLIAM L. “BILL” OLAY. 
AuGusTUS F. HAWKINS. 
LOUVIS STOKES. 


[From the Washington Post, July 24, 1970] 


CAMPUS ADVISERS ASK NIxon To HEED 
STUDENTS, NEGROES 
(By Eric Wentworth) 

President Nixon’s special advisers on cam- 
pus unrest have recommended that he and 
his White House staff develop a better grasp 
of the intense political and social concerns 
among . university communities. and racial 
minorities. 

“We do not believe that our national gov- 
ernment really understands that a national 
crisis confronts us,” one adviser, Chancellor 
Alexander Heard of Vanderbilt University, 
told the President in a June 19 memorandum 
on student attitudes. 

“The condition,” Heard told the President 
on that occasion, “cannot be conceived as a 
temporary, aberrational outburst by the 
young, or simply as a ‘campus crisis’ or a 
‘student crisis’.” 

Heard said last night in a telephone inter- 
view “I believe the President and his associ- 
ates are much more fully aware of the scope 
and the depth of concerns on the campuses 
and in the black community than they were 
two months ago.” He declined to take any 
special credit for this fuller awareness. 

In a summary statement which the White 
House released yesterday with several mem- 
oranda by Heard and President James E. 
Cheek of Howard University during their 
two-month tenure as presidential advisers, 
the Vanderbilt chancellor also said that Mr. 
Nixon had shown “serious concern ... open- 
ness and a searching interest in what we 
had to say.” 

Heard’s summary statement outlined a 
number of recommendations which he and 
Cheek had made. Some of these advised the 
President to: 

“Increase his exposure” to campus spokes- 
men, “so that he can better take into ac- 
count their views, and the intensity of those 
views in formulating domestic and foreign 
policy”; 

Gain more exposure also to blacks and 
other racial minorities, and “use the moral 
influence of his office in new ways” to re- 
duce tensions and develop a climate of racial 
understanding; 

Provide more aid for needy students and 
primarily black colleges in the coming aca- 
demic year, and make a long-term commit- 
ment to help the growth and quality of those 
colleges; 

Take steps to include young people in 
politics and government, and increase blacks’ 
involyement in developing domestic policy; 

Seek to understand the fears of “repres- 
sion” among some groups, and “the reali- 
ties underlying those fears”. 

Robert H. Finch, White House counselor, 
told reporters that Mr. Nixon has already 
acted on one recommendation for high-level 
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staff liaison with the academic world. Finch 
said that he would play that role. 

Finch also said that aid to 116 black col- 
leges through the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department would be boosted to 
$100 million from $80 million through repro- 
gramming funds in the new fiscal year. 

Finch said other recommendations would 
be studied. 

The chancellor wrote that on numerous 
occasions the President acted in accord with 
his and Cheek’s recommenadtions—though 
he declined to assess what influence their 
recommendations had. He mentioned Mr. 
Nixon's signing the voting rights bill, and 
the Internal Revenue Service abolition of tax 
exemptions for segregated private academies, 
among others. 

On other occasions, Heard continued, pro- 
posals “for one reason or another” were not 
followed. He cited his own suggestion at the 
outset that Mr. Nixon meet with members 
of the American Council on Education’s 
Special Campus Tensions Committee. The 
panel, chaired by Sol M. Linowitz, published 
a detailed report in April. 

Heard made it clear that his statement did 
not include all the recommendations that 
he and Creek had made to the President. 
“Implementation of some of the proposals,” 
he stated, “might be handicapped by making 
them public.” 

But the fact that a number of recom- 
mendations were made clashed with remarks 
Tuesday by unidentifiable “White House 
sources” that Heard's and Cheek’s role was 
primarily to provide the President and his 
staff with information and to educate them 
about campus problems, 


4-H IN THE GHETTO 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know, the 4-H clubs have 
provided over the years a magnificent 
opportunity for youth to practice those 
qualities of good citizenship and to learn 
those skills which would make them use- 
ful and productive members of our rural 
community. Quite recently, the scope of 
our 4-H clubs has taken on a wider view. 
These youngsters are now applying their 
energies to the problems of our cities 
and urban areas realizing that the well- 
being of rural America depends in great 
measure upon the health of our cities. 
For that reason, it gives me great pleas- 
ure to place before the House a state- 
ment by Miss Dianna R, Dennis entitled 
“4-H in the Ghetto.” I commend it to 
my colleagues, and I congratulate Miss 
Dennis for her insight and dedication to 
the problems of her fellow man. Her 
statement follows: 

4-H IN THE GHETTO 
(By Dianna Dennis) 

In the special report, the Urban 4-H Staff 
Institute states, “If 4-H is to have a viable, 
growing, on-the-move kind of program, it is 
necessary to look» beyond rural America, to 
the towns and cities, where a growing ma- 
jority of youth, especially unreached youth, 
live.” 

4-H is one of the few organizations that 
can possibly reach and help the estimated 
15° million young people living in poverty 
today. This is because the main goal is youth 
development and the only rule is that a 
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person goes out and does the things that will 
help youths develop to their full potential. 

There are tremendous unmet needs in our 
cities. Lower income families need something 
that can teach them—something that will 
bridge the communications gap between one 
person and his neighbor, rich and poor, edu- 
cated and not-so-educated. 4-H can do this 
and more. 

What the 4-H program must do, is try to 
reach those who have the lack of proper food 
and medical care; whose recreational and 
personal needs are not always met; and who 
lack the benefit of a good education. It must 
relate to young people who have known more 
failures than successes in school and com- 
munity. They are those who have been sub- 
jected to prolonged economic or social dep- 
rivation and may have learned a repertoire 
of responses that protect their integrity as 
persons—thus their behavior is characterized 
by hostility to authority, generally termed 
insolence; by caution in relating to or being 
uncommunicative with strangers; and by 
having difficulty in concentrating on tasks 
that seem irrelevant, useless and without im- 
mediate tangible rewards. 4-H must show 
that it is truly concerned, and this can only 
be done through working and communicat- 
ing directly with the people. 

The overall purpose of the current Inner 
Cities programs is, and I quote, “To develop, 
implement, conduct, and evaluate a meaning- 
ful educative program to help disadvantaged 
youth in central cities lead more enjoyable 
and productive lives.” In trying to achieve 
this goal, the program is also trying to help 
young people appreciate the fact that some- 
one cares. Through reading projects, the 
young people are broadening their educa- 
tion without the hassles of a formal class- 
room. They are also learning to communi- 
cate more effectively with others, and learn- 
ing the need for a formal education. 

Practical learning experiences are empha- 


sized, so to help the young people develop 


individual responsibility, and to prepare 
them for employment. Work-study programs 
have been set up as experience for employ- 
ment, and also to acquaint the youths with, 
not only the resources available in their 
community, but the people responsible for 
them—the elected representatives. 

4-H creates an atmosphere to provide ex- 
perience in the democratic procedures, in 
contrast to the autocratic or authoritarian 
climate so prevalent in most low-income 
families. It gives an opportunity for young 
people to share their experiences with others. 
It develops the leadership qualities in young 
people, that would otherwise be lost, by in- 
volving them in planning and conducting 
their own meetings and projects. Older 
youths have even more opportunity through 
the “teen” or “jr” leaders programs. 

Through Conservation, Home Beautifica- 
tion, Flower and Garden projects, youths can 
learn to improve their surroundings by learn- 
ing lawn care, landscaping, and even “orna- 
mental horticulture”. These can stimulate 
youths to try and clean up their surround- 
ings, and rejuvenate their neighborhood. Ex- 
ploratory experiences, such as indoor garden- 
ing, are offered in plant and soil science 
projects, and can open new horizons for the 
underprivileged youth. Trips to farms and 
rural communities may prove to be firsts for 
many, and will show them another side of 
life. 

Health and Physical Fitness can be stressed 
through Foods-Nutrition, Bicycle Safety, and 
organized active sports programs. In cooper- 
ation with Health Departments, Social Wel- 
fare, and other groups, programs in Child 
Care and Sex Education may be worked out. 
Young people and their families can learn 
how to make effective use of surplus foods 


products. Recreational activities can be orga- 
nized by 4-H’ers for reaching other people in 
their communities: Art and Music Projects 
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offer new outlets for young peoples’ creative 
abilities. 

TEH can prepare youths for improved fam- 
ily and home life, Clothing and cooking proj- 
ects are directed at making the girls better 
homemakers, Youths can improve their own 
food supply through vegetable projects. Pro- 
grams can be centered around the home, and 
give the youths a chance at their own Home 
Improvement. 4-H can be used as a vehicle to 
build communications between parent and 
child. 

In order to start in a community, news of a 
4-H program should be physically introduced, 
Telephoning alone will help one's efforts for a 
beginning. Meeting the community person- 
ally will give its members the feeling of 
being wanted. The leader of a 4-H club in 
an underprivileged area must have an un- 
derstanding of the child in order to develop 
an understanding by the child of this world 
and his place in it, 

“Inner City” 4-H programs have been 
started in many major cities across the 
United States. In New Jersey, successful 
programs are working in Trenton, and New 
Brunswick. 

The main thing to remember is that if we 
don’t work with the less advantaged, we 
are depriving ourselves of understanding a 
segment of our own democracy. Let's live up 
to our motto and let’s “Make the best 
better"! 


FUEL INDUSTRY WARNINGS ARE 
COMING TRUE 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
very timely article by Mr. William D. 
Smith appeared last Sunday on the front 
page of the New York Times’ business 
and finance section. 

The Times’ article accurately points 
out that many of the warnings voiced by 
the oil and gas industries in recent years 
against our increasing reliance upon for- 
eign fuel sources, and against Govern- 
ment policies which destroy industry in- 
centive for exploration and development, 
are today coming true. In 1969, U.S. 
natural gas reserves suffered the greatest 
reduction—12.2 trillion cubic feet—in 
the Nation’s history. Mr. Smith warns 
consumers that a significant increase in 
gasoline and natural gas prices will come 
this fall. 

Mr. Speaker, several witnesses before 
the House Mines and Mining Subcom- 
mittee’s recent oil import hearings testi- 
fied as to the tremendous savings avail- 
able to the American consumer if only we 
would increase our dependence upon 
Middle Eastern oil. The Times’ article 
tells a different story—that the current 
average price per barrel from the Mid- 
East is 75 cents greater than the same 
domestic barrel of crude; that at this 
time it is cheaper to supply the east coast 
of the United States with a barrel of 
crude shipped from Louisiana ($3.75) 
than it is to import Persian Gulf Oil, at 
$4.50 per barrel. 

I commend Mr. Smith on his very per- 
ceptive analysis of the causes behind 
many of our most severe energy prob- 
lems, and I include his article in the 
Recorp for the benefit of my colleagues: 
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U.S. Om INDUSTRY REGRETS IT was RIGHT 
(By William D. Smith) 


If an industry could have a facial expres- 
sion, the United States oil industry would be 
wearing a bittersweet smile. 

The smile would be a result of having seen 
recent events prove some of its serious fore- 
casts and urgent warnings correct. 

The pleasure, however, is mitigated by the 
pain that the industry is nonetheless suffer- 
ing from having seen its predictions come 
true. 

Throughout the long and heated political 
controversy over oil imports, the industry 
has maintained that foreign sources of pe- 
troleum were relatively undependable and 
that their lower-than-domestic price levels 
could be quite ephemeral. For this thesis 
ollmen were raked over the political coals, 
The price of Middle East crude oil is now 
at least 75 cents a barrel more than do- 
mestic. 

For more than a decade oil and gas pro- 
ducers have warned that Federally set “low” 
natural gas prices would dampen the incen- 
tive to look for gas and thus produce a 
future shortage. Again this was treated as a 
totally self-serving ploy.—‘There is a short- 
age of natural gas today,” Secretary of the 
Interior Walter Hicke] reportedly explained. 

John Emerson, energy economist of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently went even 
farther, “Never before in this century have 
we faced such serious and wide-spread short- 
ages of energy. These shortages are upon us 
now.” 

The industry warned that rushing into 
low-sulphur, anti-pollution legislation and 
regulations might produce supply prob- 
lems,—There appears a very good chance that 
there will be a shortage of low-sulphur re- 
sidual fuel oil this winter, forcing cities and 
corporations to choose between lack of heat 
and power and the present practicality of re- 
cent anti-pollution laws. 

Being correct, at least on the surface level, 
gives the industry no reason to gloat. In 
each instance it is costing the oil companies 
money. If they pass on the cost, as they 
probably will have to, it cuts into what 
little affection the public has left for the 
industry. 

“No one will remember that Senator Ken- 
nedy or Senator Muskie and other so-called 
consumer representatives have advocated 
policies that have often ultimately resulted 
in higher costs. They will only blame us for 
rising the price of gasoline or heating oil,” 
@ vice president and counsel for a major 
company commented last week. 

The executive’s statement is probably too 
one-sided. The present situations are the 
result of many complex forces; some alter- 
able, some not. 

Nonetheless, some politicians and acade- 
micians, past and present, may have been 
guilty of thinking that a big desk and pet 
theories were a substitute for the hard facts 
of industrial life. 

There is a very good chance that by fall 
the American consumer may be paying more 
for gasoline, natural gas and residual fuel. 
This means that the cost of running his car, 
his home and his factory will cost more. 

These major impacts on the battle with 
inflation have not gone unnoticed in Wash- 
ington although it appears that no major 
constructive actions have as yet occurred. 

The leap in the price of overseas crude oil 
is a result of soaring tanker costs. Few ana- 
lysts “expect these costs to go down in the 
very near future, 

But If tankers are the central reason, the 
Arab-Israeli war is the underlying cause. 

On May 3 in Syria, the Trans Arabian Pipe- 
line was knocked out of commission by an 
errant or deliberately aggressive bulldozer. 
The Syrian Government has not allowed its 
repair, preventing 600,000 barrels a day of 
Saudi Arabian crude from reaching the Medi- 
terranean. 
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At the other end of the Mediterranean the 
Libyan Government cut back oil production 
by 15 per cent, or 500,000 barrels a day. 

The loss of almost 1 million barrels a day 
of oil west of Suez and close to world mar- 
kets has strained tanker capacity. Replace- 
ment of this oil with oil from the Persian 
Gulf around South Africa takes six to eight 
times the tanker capacity. 


CHARTER RATES EISE 


Spot charter rates have risen to their high- 
est level since the 1956 Suez crisis and are 
more than 50 per cent higher than during the 
1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Persian Gulf oil is now coming into the 
United States at about $4.50 a barrel com- 
pared with Louisiana crude delivered to East 
Coast refineries at $3.75. 

There is no chance of a shortage, however, 
because Texas and Louisiana will increase 
their production to meet the need. There is 
a very real chance of consumer price in- 
creases. 

The Oil and Gas Journal, a trade publica- 
tion, reports that Professors Phillip Areeda 
and. James McKie, two of the chief advocates 
of sharply increased oil imports, have now 
backed off considerably from that position. 


F.P.C. REGULATION UPHELD 


The natural gas supply and demand con- 
troversy is a far older argument. In 1954 the 
Supreme Court ruled that natural-gas pro- 
ducers were subject to Power Commission. In 
1960 the regulatory agency began fixing well- 
head prices for all gas sold interstate. The 
Supreme Court upheld this right again in 
1965 despite vigorous crys of outrage from 
producers, who said it would kill incentive to 
drill. 

Time has proven the oilmen right. Wildcat 
drilling dropped 40 per cent between 1956 and 
1968. Geophysical activity fell 56 per cent. 

Some of the drop off may have been arti- 
ficial; just to show the Government. None- 
theless the results are uncontestable. In 1969 
the United States proved reserves of natural 
gas fell 12,241 trillion cubic feet, the largest 
in the nation’s history. 

The previous record drop was in 1968, 
when they fell 5,548 trillion cubic feet. These 
are the only declines in the history of the 
industry. 

POSITIONS CHANGED 


The F.P.C. is now trying to rectify the sit- 
uation by raising prices. Some of the peo- 
ple who supported the lower prices several 
years ago are now in the forefront of those 
pushing higher prices. 

The Interior Department is trying to speed 
up lease sales of suspected gas fields, but is 
running into opposition from Conservation- 
ists. But even if this opposition is overcome, 
it will take from three to seven years for 
these areas to begin producing. 

In the meantime Canadian sources of gas 
can be tapped although Canadian-American 
relations on energy matters are at an all- 
time low. Liquefied natural gas quite pos- 
Sibly will reach this country from Algeria, 
Nigeria or Venezuela. Contracts have already 
been signed to import Algerian L.N.G., but 
the Algerian Government’s recent nation- 
alization of American ofl company properties 
puts this source of L.N.G. in a very ques- 
tionable position. 


SUPPLY OUTLOOK TIGHT 


The supply outlook for this winter is tight. 
Industry sources say that there will be 
enough to heat homes, but that the indus- 
trial market, which accounts for about 50 
per cent of total sales, may be in bad shape. 
Many distributors already have been forced 
to impose severe limitations on new indus- 
trial loads, and there is a real possibility 
that deliveries to existing customers may 
have to be curtailed, according to J. W. 
Heiney, president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 
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It would seem almost certain that con- 
sumer prices will have to go up, and possibly 
sharply. 

The crude oil reserve situation is not 
much better, according to the American Pe- 
troleum Institute. Last year crude oil re- 
serves dropped to 29,632 billion barrels the 
lowest level in 15 years. 

The A.P.I. explained the situation simply 
by saying that lack of incentives had led to 
a long and steady decline in exploratory 
drilling during a period of mushrooming 
production and consumption. 

The oil industry in recent weeks seems to 
have won a lot of points, but through no 
fault of its own, it well may be losing the 
game. 


S. 30 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, a subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on the 
Judiciary has been conducting search- 
ing and extensive public hearings on the 
proposed Organized Crime Control Act 
(S. 30). This legislation has prompted 
marked reaction and concern in the 
legal community, and has been analyzed 
and reported upon by a number of out- 
standing and respectable bar associa- 
tions as well as individual attorneys and 
Federal judges. In the 7 days of hear- 
ings held on this proposal to date, the 
judiciary subcommittee has received 
testimony or statements recommending 
amendments or indicating opposition in 
whole or in part from the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the Board 
of Governors of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, the Association of the Bar of 
the City of New York, the New York 
County Lawyers Association, the Na- 
tional League of Cities-United States 
Conference of Mayors, professors of law, 
and others. The charges of vague and 
unworkable draftsmanship and consti- 
tutional unsoundness fully warrant the 
patient scrutiny which the subcommit- 
tee is devoting to this complex and far- 
reaching proposal. 

There has been substantial confusion, 
I believe, in what the Organized Crime 
Control Act really does provide and 
what it may, as presently written, actu- 
ally accomplish. Several amendments 
have in fact even been proposed by the 
Senate sponsor of the measure and the 
Department of Justice, both of whom 
recommend passage of the legislation. 
An article appearing in the July 27, 1970, 
issue of Time magazine provides some 
insight into the complexities of this leg- 
islation. In view of the importance of 
informed opinion on the part of the 
Members on this vitally important pro- 
posal, I believe it may be helpful to re- 
print the Time magazine article in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

PUBLIC SAFETY AND PRIVATE RIGHTS 

“If we get the tools from Congress,” Rich- 
ard Nixon promised the country just one 
month ago, “we will use them and we will 
reduce this rate of crime.” The President 
was addressing himself to a major national 
concern, but not one of the Administration’s 
20 major anticrime bills has yet become law. 
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The main reason: bipartisan fear that many 
of their provisions would jeopardize the 
rights of the innocent without really giving 
much practical aid to the forces of law and 
order 

Last week a House-Senate conference com- 
mittee agreed on a crime bill for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with its most controver- 
sial provisions intact, and the House 
promptly passed it, Just as promptly, the 
Senate reopened a vigorous debate. One of 
the most vociferous opponents is a Democrat 
who is frequently sympathetic to Adminis- 
tration causes. But North Carolina’s Sam J. 
Ervin Jr. has long been convinced that much 
of the measure is “as full of unconstitu- 
tional, unjust and unwise provisions as a 
mangy hound dog is full of fleas.” Mean- 
while the governing board of the American 
Bar Association, after a special meeting in 
Chicago, expressed reservations about parts 
of a separate bill aimed at subduing the 
organized underworld. Originally devised by 
another Democrat, Arkansas's John McClel- 
lan, the mobster measure was expanded with 
the help of Justice Department staffers and 
whisked through the Senate in January. 
Legal experts have now detected a startling 
number of sleeper clauses. Their objections 
have provoked close scrutiny from the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

No-Knock. The D.C. crime bill puts heavy 
emphasis on strengthening police power to 
gather evidence, The Fourth Amendment 
guarantees a person’s right to be “secure” 
against “unreasonable searches and sel- 
gures.” But what is reasonable? The measure 
would expand police authority to use bugs 
and wiretaps against suspected drug push- 
ers, violence-prone radicals, bribers and 
blackmailers. Critics insist the measure’s in- 
clusive language might permit scrutiny of 
the traditionally privileged conversations be- 
tween lawyers and clients, doctors and pa- 
tients. or priests and penitents, Under an- 
other provision, policemen could enter pri- 
vate homes without knocking if they had 
reason to believe that a warning would allow 
suspects to destroy evidence or prepare for 
a shootout. 

The most violent opposition to the D.C. 
bill stems from its acceptance of preventive 
detention—a procedure that another Admin- 
istration bill would apply to all federal courts. 
Some alleged offenders released on bail are 
rearrested for fresh crimes during long waits 
for trial in the clogged D.C. courts; preventive 
detention would permit judges to hold po- 
tentially dangerous suspects for up to 60 
days. The effort to check recidivist- crime, crit- 
ics charge, would surely result in denial of 
bail to some innocent suspects, and to others 
who would not commit further crimes. More- 
over, detention hearings might jam the courts 
still further. Repeater crimes could be cut 
more fairly, the opposition argues, by surveil- 
lance of bailed suspects and speedier trials. 
In fact, some of the bill’s best sections take 
just that approach. Bail supervision would 
be expanded and $5,000,000 allocated to add 
17 trial judges. and merge three separate court 
systems. 

McClellan's anti-mobster bill is advertised 
as an attempt to deal with the frustrations 
that police and prosecutors meet in dealing 
with organized racketeers. Recent Supreme 
Court decisions have knocked down such 
heavyhanded police practices as raids with- 
out search warrants, third-degree interroga- 
tions and indiscriminate wiretaps. Even evi- 
dence developed as a result of leads from ille- 
gal techniques is not admissable in a trial. 
If a defendant thinks the Government has 
used forbidden tactics in developing its case 
against him, he can ask to see all the raw 
material in order to establish his right to have 
it thrown out—which occasionally has made 
prosecutors turn over to mob lawyers years 
of tap-recorded phone conversations. 

The bill would weaken the legal deterrence 
to unconstitutional police work. A judge 
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could not disclose any illegally obtained ma- 
terial unless the defendant convinced him 
that the revelation would be “in the interest 
of justice.” Indeed, if the specific crime for 
which a defendant was being tried took place 
five years after any general evidence was im- 
properly obtained, leads derived from that 
evidence could not be challenged at all. 

Official Lawlessness. Such a time limit on 
rights is clearly unconstitutional, argues the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York. With the proliferation of electronic 
data banks, an association report charges, 
prosecutors would be encouraged to maintain 
illegal files on suspects and use the leads after 
a five-year wait had “cleansed” them. Legal 
authorities claim that the proposed law. is 
not really needed by prosecutors anyway; 
when they have justification for thinking 
that crime is going on, they can make most 
searches and tapes by obtaining warrants 
first. Says Herman Schwartz, a wiretap-law 
expert at the State University of New York 
at Buffalo: “The provision blows a hole in 
the entire fabric that the Supreme Court has 
woven to deter official lawlessness.” 

Though the measure increases the author- 
ity of prosecutors to make witnesses talk 
by granting them immunity from subse- 
quent prosecution, those who remain silent 
could be given up to three years in jail for 
contempt, with no trial and with virtually 
no chance of bail if they appeal. More might 
be accomplished by another provision of the 
bill that authorizes money for protecting 
witnesses too fearful of revenge to testify. 
Nor is there much controversy over a section 
authorizing injunctions against entire gang- 
ster-run enterprises which could confiscate 
their property or require them to sell it off. 

Bonus Sentences. Both bills proposed stiff 
sentences for offenders. In the District of 
Columbia, judges would be prohibited from 
giving less than five years to anyone con- 
victed of a second armed crime. The or- 
ganized crime act would let federal judges 
anywhere give up to 30 years to criminals 
who had two previous felony convictions or 
whose crime was part of a vague “pattern of 
criminal conduct.” This would permit not 
only long terms for mobsters convicted of 
penny-ante crimes, but it would also let 
judges impose bonus sentences for alleged 
conduct that was never proved in a trial. It 
also gives judges immense discretion in cases 
not involving organized crime. The New York 
City bar association contends that a youth 
who got a suspended sentence on a mari- 
juana conviction and served a few days in 
jail for unlawful assembly during a demon- 
stration could get a 30-year stretch long 
afterward for an income tax violation—even 
if the tax charge normally carried a penalty 
of only three years. 

Some opponents say they would accept 
many of the Administration's proposals if 
they were redrawn in such a way that they 
could not be turned against those whose 
offenses are trivial—or merely unpopular. 
Others go further. In a democracy, they say, 
mobsters have rights too. The most trench- 
ant criticism against both bills is that they 
tinker with the tools of law enforcement 
instead of attacking more basic problems: 
crime-breeding courts and prisons, social in- 
equities and public complacency about vice 
and corruption. 


APPROPRIATIONS HEARINGS VOL- 
UMES RELEASED 


HON. GEORGE H. MAHON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations has released 
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the following committee hearings vol- 
umes in recent weeks: 

One additional volume—Defense, part 
7 (testimony “of Admiral Rickover) —is 
yet to be released. 

Copies are available to Members and 
others at the committee room, H-218, 
Capitol Building, extension 2771, as long 
as the supply lasts. 


Bill and volume Released 


Labor-HEW: P 

Pt.6—Related agencies (includes Tuesday, July 7. 
Office of Economic Opportunity). 

Pt. 7— Testimony of Members of 
Congress and other individuals 
and organizations. 

Defense: 

Pt. 6—Research, development 
test, and evaluation; and var- 
ious other items, including the 
Secretary of Defense and testi- 
mony of Members of Congress 
and other individuals and or- 
ganizations. 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
AND AIR FARES 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am insert- 
ing in the Recorp today two letters I 
have directed to the Honorable Secor D. 
Browne, Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, concerning domestic pas- 
senger air fares. The letters follow: 

JuLy 14, 1970. 


Saturday, July 11. 


Monday, July 27. 


Hon, Secor D. BROWNE, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: In view of the deci- 
sion of the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District Court of Columbia Circuit 
rendered on July 9, 1970, relating to domes- 
tic passenger air fares, I am writing to make 
the following requests: 

1. That there be no ex parte communica- 
tions of any kind between the Board and 
any of the carriers regarding rates. In par- 
ticular, should there be any meetings sched- 
uled between the carriers and any members 
or employees of the Board, I would like to 
be informed promptly in order that I may 
make my views known. I should also like you 
to send promptly to me and my attorneys, 
Stanford G. Ross, H. David Rosenbloom, and 
Ronald B. Lewis, of Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 
Seventeenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, copies of any communications with 
respect to rates directed by any of the car- 
riers to any member or employee of the 
Board, and vice versa. 

2. That the Board notify me and my at- 
torneys of any and all actions taken by the 
Board in connection with this case; in par- 
ticular, I ask that we be informed promptly 
of any and all proposals for remedying the 
present unlawful fares, whether instituted 
by carrier filings or by the Board's. own 
actions. 

I have asked Mr. Ross to send a copy of 
this letter to the attorneys for all domestic 
air carriers subject. to the Board's jurisdic- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
JouN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
Jory 22, 1970. 
Honorable Secor D. BROWNE, 
Chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN; I wanted to let you 

know that I appreciate your having called 
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upon me on Monday, on your own initiative 
to acquaint me with some of the thinking 
that is going on at the Board regarding pos- 
sible changes in Board procedures for the 
future. As to those proposals you are con- 
sidering which would. require legislative 
change, we of course stand ready to give 
them thorough consideration when they are 
presented in concrete form. 

You understand, however, that in our ca- 
pacity as litigants in the case currently 
pending before the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit we intend to 
pursue fully the rights we believe inure to 
the public under the Federal Aviation Act. 
Until the issues involved in that case are 
fully determined, we shall continue to act 
as litigants representing the interests of the 
traveling public as a class and to pursue the 
case vigorously. We have instructed our at- 
torneys to advise us as to appropriate meth- 
ods of following up on the Court’s decision 
to gain the relief for the public which we 
believe the decision requires. 

Iam sure you understand the difference in 
my roles as a Congressman and as a litigant 
in the case and appreciate the fact that I in- 
tend to discharge both my responsibilities to 
the best of my ability. I want you to know 
that I understand your roles both as a liti- 
gant in this case and as a Government agen- 
cy’s principal official who is charged with the 
continuing conduct of the affairs of the 
agency. Naturally, any communications be- 
tween us dealing with the issues raised in 
the litigation In which we are engaged, as 
opposed to the possible changes in the 
Board's future procedures which we discussed 
Monday, are to be made only in proceedings 
conducted on the record. 

Again, I thank you for coming by and will 
be pleased to consider further any legislative 
proposals that may come out of your 
thinking. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


WARNING TO AMERICANS 
HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, Adolph 
Hitler told the world what his objectives 
were in “Mein Kampf.” Either the world 
did not believe him or they considered 
him incapable of becoming the danger to 
world peace that history eventually re- 
corded. Stopping Hitler’s legions cost 
millions of lives, billions of dollars, and 
untold human suffering. 

Today, right here in the United States, 
the Black Panther organization publicly 
declares its intention of revolution by 
violence. Not only does this group dis- 
tribute pamphlets describing how to 
make bombs and explosives at home, but 
in not so thinly veiled language it ad- 
vocates using them on whitey the pig. 

In an introduction to a publication of 
March 1, 1968, entitled “Essays from the 
Minister of Defense (of the Panthers) 
George Murray” the so-called minister of 
education of the Panthers states flatly: 

What we believe in is armed revolution, a 
permanent revolution, the creation of as 
many Viet Nams as are necessary to defeat 


U.S: racism and imperialism throughout the 
world. ` 


Freedom does not and cannot include 
the right to destroy freedom itself in this 
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country. There is no constitutional right 
of free speech that gives any individual 
or any organization the right to inflame, 
incite, advocate, and teach subversion of 
our Government and our way of life. This 
must be applicable to all in America 
regardless of race, color, or religion, or we 
are plain darned fools. 

The same applies to Messrs. Rubin and 
Cleaver and all who deliberately tell in- 
flammatory lies about the United States 
of America with intention to pit brother 
against brother, black against white, 
have against have-not in a life and 
death struggle marked by violence. No 
Supreme Court worthy of the name 
would stand quiescently by while the 
last great free nation on earth goes up 
in flames from this abuse of freedom 
of speech. These individuals should be 
indicted and convicted for sedition and 
subversion of both State and Federal 
Governments. And they should not be 
admitted to bail if when once permitted 
bail they do as the Chicago 7 have, and 
violate the conditions of that bail. 

In this connection the following col- 
umn by William Buckley, Jr., and writ- 
ings of the Black Panther organization 
suggest a 1970 model Mein Kampf, paper- 
back edition. They are a caution to all 
Americans and a signal to the Justice De- 
partment to prosecute. 

The material mentioned above fol- 
lows: 

JERRY RUBIN’s SPONSORS 
(By William F, Buckley, Jr.) 

I do not care about the depravities of Jerry 
Rubin, who is one of the lost souls sentenced 
at the Chicago conspiracy trial, except that 
he is a fellow human being, bent on destroy- 
ing himself, preferably in cinemascope. But I 
do care very much that Jerry Rubin should 
have found a panderer this side of the un- 
derground. 

Mr. Rubin’s book is called “Do It!” Do 
what? Well, whatever you like, provided it 
involves enormous amounts of drugs, sex, 
protests, obstructionism, obscenity, and the 
killing of non-members of the sect, herein- 
after called pigs, Mr. Rubin went all the 
way to Algeria to get an introduction for his 
book from Eldridge Cleaver. He could not 
have gone to a more appropriate person to 
open the gates to Mr. Rubin’s lower intestine 
for the long long passage ahead. 

Mr. Cleaver, the spiritual leader of the 
Black Panthers, urges that “the people” “rise 
up and kill pigs and destroy their power.” 
From his asylum in Algeria (he is wanted 
by the courts in California to resume his 
sentence for rape), he recalis as the sweetest 
moment of his politically active life, the 
shoot-out at Oakland when “the shadow of 
death was created by the blaze leaping from 
the barrel of a gun. A pig. white lay dead, 
deep fried in the fat of his own b———.” 
The hyphens are mine. 

Rubin's book has only the single virtue 
that it confirms the hypocrisy of many of 
the activists. He reveals quite unabashedly 
that their campaigns are often based on con- 
sciously invented lies. “Our tactic was exag- 
geration. Everything was ‘the biggest,’ the 
most massive.’"’ His use of obscenity is so 
witless as really to all but drive it out of 
fashion. One thinks of Norman Mailer’s 
“Why Are We in Vietnam,” and is tempted 
to advocate legislation that will forbid 
printed obscenity by those who, if one may 
say so, debase it. The book is filled with draw- 
ings and photographs of porcine nudes who 
could not have qualified to pose for Sun- 
shine and Health. They all look like Jerry 
Rubin, and one begins to suspect that in 
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those circles the love is free because they 
couldn't possibly sell it. 

So much for Rubin. What about the dis- 
tinguished firm of Simon and Schuster? Lis- 
ten to what is printed on the back jacket— 
by the publishers. “This book will become a 
Molotov cocktail in your very hands.” (Who 
wants a Molotov cocktail in his very hands?) 
“Jerry Rubin has written the Communist 
Manifesto of our era.” (If that’s the case, 
Hair! is the Paradise Lost of our era, and our 
era may as well give up.) “This book is the 
most important political statement made by 
a white revolutionary in America today. Do 
It! is to be danced to. Read aloud. Studied. 
Memorized. Debated. Burned. Swallowed. 
Eaten. But most important, after living 
through the experience of this book, take 
its final advice: Do it!” the promotion editor 
who wrote that, you see, tries to swing by 
using the words, “swallowed, eaten.” 

It is not to come out for censorship to 
wonder at the sponsorship of this book. 
Though arguments—very sound argu- 
ments—could certainly be mustered for sup- 
pressing a book which incites to sedition, and 
arson, and killing, and which is guilty of 
criminally libelous charges against named 
individuals, my own disposition would have 
been against suppressing these pages of hu- 
man and political ordure. But I want my 
dirty pictures sold to me by dirty little men 
and hidden in Russian easter eggs. Not 
passed out ceremoniously by men and women 
who pride themselves on their contributions 
to thought and literature and who regularly 
publish great tracts of prose devoted to the 
maintenance of humane standards. 

So, Simon and Schuster will make them- 
selves a hundred grand or so from the pub- 
lication of this book, forever reminding us 
of Lenin’s wry dictum that when the last 
of the bourgeois is hanged, a capitalist will 
sell the rope. I shall think of Simon and 
Schuster when I think of Jerry Rubin, as 
no doubt will the estates of Bertrand Russell 
and Winston Churchill, and Charles de 
Gaulle and Malcolm Muggeridge and Joseph 
Alsop, who no doubt will wonder at the 
company they keep. 


STATEMENTS OF BLACK PANTHERS 


Political power grows out of the barrel of a 
gun. 

Everyone must be a guerrilla, 

Hot town—pigs in the streets... but the 
streets belong to the people! Dig it? 

1. No Horse Playing in the office. 

2. No one is authorized to be in the office 
unless on business. 

3. Security measures must be maintained 
at all times. 

4. The office must be kept clean, neat and 
orderly at all times. 

5. No unauthorized calls will be made on 
the office phone. 

6. Only persons working in the office will 
be allowed to eat in the office. 

7. Office hours 10 A.M.—10 P.M. 

8. No one is to tamper with office equip- 
ment unless authorized. 

9. All visitors and members on official busi- 
ness must report to the receptionist. 

10. No unauthorized person is allowed be- 
hind the counter. 

11. No one is to stay in the office overnight 
unless authorized by the O.D. 

“We are advocates of the abolition of 
war... we do not want war; but war can 
only be abolished through war and in order to 
get rid of the gun it is necessary to take up 
the gun.” (Chairman Mao.) 


[From the Black Panther, Mar. 28, 1970] 
ORGANIZING SELF DEFENSE GROUPS—I 
In organizing self-defense groups at this 
stage of the struggle the most important 
consideration is whether or not the person 
to be incorporated into the group under- 
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stands fully that what he or she is doing is 
the right thing to do. At this stage of the 
struggle if any members of a self-defense 
group are weak minded or do not understand 
that the only way to put an end to brutality 
& murder by this racist power structure is to 
organize self-defense groups & counter-at- 
tack, practice has shown that if this weak 
minded person is ever captured he or she 
will certainly not be able to withstand the 
methods of persuasion used by the fascist 
pigs and they will talk, give up information. 
So the first priority for any self-defense 
group is to be armed ideologically. 

Because of the consequences, if anything 
goes wrong during an operation, members 
within the group must mantain a face to 
face relationship, get to know each other’s 
strengths and weaknesses thoroughly, and 
participate fully in the planning of opera- 
tions. Liberalism at this level can cost the 
lives of comrades and/or jeopardize the suc- 
cess of an operation. 

At this time self-defense groups should 
have no more than four to six members. The 
Struggle at this time requires no operation 
that can't be handled by four to six people. 
Also security is sacrificed the larger the 
group. At this time self-defense groups 
should be formed all across Babylon, North, 
South, East and West. However, at this time 
groups must work autonomously. Under no 
circumstances should any group seek out 
and try to make contact with another group. 
Due to the fact that this level of struggle 
is in its embryonic stages and fools, agents 
and provacatures are scattered all across 
Babylon if autonomy is maintained when a 
member of a group is captured he or she 
will only be able to give up information on 
one group, their own. 

Know the enemy. At this time the pigs 
have three things going for them: 

1, Communication 

2. Mobility 

3. Information 

CMI. 

When planning any operation the pigs’ 
CMI. must be taken into consideration 
when planning tactics. 

Part No. 2 will appear at a later date and 
will deal with self-defense weapons and 
training. 

Counter-Attack D.C, 


[From the Black Panther, Apr. 6, 1970] 
ORGANIZING SELF DEFENSE GrouPps—II 
B.P.P. 


Know the enemy. At this time the pigs 
have three things going for them: 

1. Communication—C 

2. Mobility—M 

3. Information—I 

When planning any operation, the pigs’ 
CMI must be taken into consideration in 
planning tactics. 

Due to the brainwashing done by TV, 
movies, comics, etc., there are a lot of in- 
correct ideas about firearms that must be 
cleared up. The first thing to understand is, 
there is no one piece (gun) that covers any 
and all situations: Although they show pigs 
on TV and in the movies killing people a 
block away with a snub-nose 38 revolver, in 
reality this is not very practical and shouldn't 
even be attempted unless you are an expert's 
expert. From seeing too much Wyatt Earp 
and Mat Dillon too many people think that 
if they have a hand gun either pistol or 
reyolver that they are ready for anything. All 


that is necessary to give you a different per- 
spective is to examine the armament of the 


pigs that occupy our Black communities any- 
where in Babylon. When you do that you will 
discover that most pig cars have at least 
one .12 gauge pump or automatic shotgun, 
one or two semiautomatic or automatic as- 
sault rifles, one or two bolt-action rifles with 
a scope mounted for sniping purposes, and, of 
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course, the pigs have strapped on at least 
one handgun either an automatic pistol or 
a revolver. In San Francisco, the S.F. Tactical 
Squad members carry two handguns, their 
standard service revolve plus a second hand- 
gun -which is their personal preference, in 
many cases an automatic pistol. So at this 
time let's examine these three types of 
Weapons—the shotgun, the rifle, and the 
handgun. 

12 GAUGE SHOTGUN: the pigs use the 
shotgun, either pump or semi-automatic, 
loaded with 00 buckshot generally in crowd 
situations such as rebellions. The standard 
load is nine (9). buckshot pellets per shell, 
however there is the magnum load of 12 pel- 
lets per shell. These magnum loads are to be 
used only in magnum shotguns. If you use 
magnum loads in a regular shotgun, you 
might not live to tell it. 

The pigs also use slugs, 1 giant lead ball. In 
the plans the Berkeley pig dept! had. drawn 
up to attack National Headquarters of the 
Black Panther Party, they intended to use 
slugs to knock the armor plate off of our 
windows and to knock out the doors. This 
photograph shows what slugs used by Chicago 
pigs did to the steel plate on the door of 
our office there. 

There is also a tear gas shell now designed 
to be fired from a .12 gauge shotgun. 

Every Black home should have at least 
one .12 gauge shotgun to be used to protect 
the door. Use 00 buckshot and it will deal 
with any criminals trying to enter uninvited. 
Cuban guerrilas used shotguns very success- 
fully in the revolutionary war led by Fidel 
Castro. They would set up ambushes close to 
roads usually only a few feet away and shot- 
guns loaded with 00 buck would have a devas- 
tating effect upon the occupants of cars and/ 
or trucks. 

There js one thing about shotguns that 
possibly can be viewed as in our favor at this 
time that is that the barrel is smooth in- 
side so it doesn't put any marks on the pel- 
lets; therefore, the pigs can't make an inves- 
tigation based on ballistic marks. 

Handguns: There are two types, semi- 
automatic pistols and revolvers. There are so 
many different brands and calibers, I will 
only deal with what I consider to be the best 
choices. 

357 Magnum revolyer made by either Colt 
or Smith & Wesson. It holds six shots and 
with armor piercing ammo is supposed to 
crack an engine block. Many pig departments 
have switched or are switching from .38 spe- 
cial to 357 magnum. The less powerful .38 
special just can’t match the .357. There was 
an incident where a brother was defending 
himself against a pig and fired at the pig 
with a .38 special. The bullet hit the pigs 
badge and was deflected. Had the brother 
been using a .357 magnum that would have 
been one bar-b-cued pig. 

9MM automatic pistol. Although pistols are 
called “automatic”, they really are semi- 
automatic. The trigger has to be pressed for 
every shot. I recommend the Browning 9MM 
automatic, It comes with a 13 shot magazine. 
If you put one in the chamber that means 
14 shots available. If you're up against some- 
one with a 6 shot revolver, they will have to 
reload 2 times and you've still got two shots 
left. You can also purchase a 21 shot maga- 
zine, That’s a lot of fire power for a handgun. 

45 Automatic pistol. This is still the side- 
arm issued to the U.S. fascist military troops. 
They also can be purchased in stores. There 
also seems to be a lot of these available in the 
streets. Check with your local street mer- 
chants. 

Even if you have the finest self-defense 
weapons they are no better than clubs if you 
don’t know how to use them. By the same 
token if you practice, it is possible to get 
good enough to kill elephants with a .22. 
However with enough practice with the above 
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mentioned weapons and being armed ideolog- 
ically with the invincible thought of the 
Black Panther Party, it is possible like the 
Panthers who were attacked in Los Angeles 
in December to be a match for one hundred. 

Counter Attack D.C. 

Part #3 at a later date will deal with 
training. 


| From the Black Panther, Apr. 18, 1970] 
TRAINING—III 


Know the enemy. At this point the pigs 
have three things going for them, 

Communication—C 

Mobility—M 

Information—I 

When planning any operation, the pigs’ 
C.M.I. must be taken into consideration in 
planning tactics. 

Practice—Practice—Practice—Practice— 
Practice—Practice— 

In order to perform well in your work on 
all levels it is necessary to practice, the more 
you practice the better you perform. Don’t 
think just because you read something you 
can do it. You can memorize a book on how 
to drive a car but until you get behind a 
wheel and practice you still can't drive. 

The first things to understand before you 
ever put a round of ammo in a chamber are 
basic safety rules. 99% of all accidental 
shootings happen with guns that aren’t 
“loaded” and/or by people that say “I’m 
sorry, I didn’t know it was loaded.” Therefore, 
rule #1 is: the first thing you do when you 
pick up a weapon is check to see if it is 
loaded, keep your finger off the trigger and 
follow the following procedure. Point gun 
away from area where someone could possibly 
be shot. If it is a revolver swing out the 
cylinder; if it is.a pistol remove the magazine 
and pull back the slide: Even after you have 
unloaded the gun or see that it is unloaded 
treat the gun in the manner as if it were 
still loaded. Never touch the trigger unless 
you are practicing trigger squeeze (explana- 
tion later), firing on training ground or deal- 
ing with the enemy. Never point a gun at 
anyone you don't intend to shoot, I can’t 
stress these points enough, they seem simple 
enough; however, people that generally 
haven't had any experience with pieces vio- 
late these rules constantly. If I am ever shot 
accidentally by some idiot it will be very 
difficult to suppress the desire to blow his or 
her head off, providing I’m only wounded. 

The,next step is to learn to disassemble and 
assemble your pieces, also care and mainte- 
nance. Due to the fact that self-defense ac- 
tivity will not be limited to daylight hours 
you should learn to break your piece down 
and assemble it even in the dark. Your life 
depends on it. So do it. 

The RIFLE: The bolt-action rifle in 30-06 
or .308 (7.62 MM Nato) witha four (4) power 
scope (or better) mounted is a sniping 
weapon. A specialist piece. This virulent 
(deadly) combination is for one p N 
and one purpose only—to fire ONE well placed 
shot. So each self-defense unit needs only 
one such weapon at this time. There is noth- 
ing else to say about that. 

The assault rifle is either semi-automatic 
or preferable one that can be fired either 
semi-automatic or fully automatic. The limit 
here is that posed by the limit of the enemy’s 
arsenal. Here we will discuss the most com- 
mon seen in our communities carried by the 
gestapo pig forces. The AR-15 caliber .223 is 
the semi-automatic civilian model called 
“sporting” model of the M-16 used in Viet- 
nam. The M-16 fires either semi-auto or fully 
auto. After the lives of many brothers were 
lost in Vietnam because the weapon was new 
and untested, it has now been de-bugged 
and is fairly reliable. It can be found on all 
miiltary bases and some gestapo police ar- 
senals. The AR-15 was taken off the public 
market and has been replaced by the AR-180 
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caliber .223. The AR-180 does not appear 
to be as good as the AR-15. However, many 
pig departments are stocking up on them. 

Another very good assault rifle is the M-14 
caliber 7.62 MM Nato (.308 in English). This 
is a very good weapon although it has been 
replaced by the lighter M-16 in the fascist 
military. Most national guard units, at least 
here in California, are equipped with the 
M-14, Check your local National Guard 
availability. 

The Thompson Sub-Machine gun if in good 
working order is very reliable in .45ACP cali- 
ber. It fires either semi or fully auto. One 
rewarding feature is it uses the same ammu- 
nition as the .45 automatic pistol cutting 
down on the variety of ammunition neces- 
sary for your stash. Check your local police/ 
mafia arsenal. 

Finally the age-old Mi-Garand caliber 
.30-06. Very good, plenty of them around, 
heavy and accurate way out, easy to get and 
plenty of ammo around. Check your pawn 
shops and gun shops also some national guard 
units and college ROTC units have them 
readily available. 

The M1-30 caliber carbine? Use it for tar- 
get practice and training. 

Assault rifles are to be used in fire fights, 
more commonly known as shoot-outs. People 
waging wars of liberation around the world 
also use assault rifles to annihilate (wipe 
out) their enemy’s in ambushes and in coun- 
ter attacks against fascist military outpost. 

After you’ve gotten this down, the next 
Step is to learn how to aim and fire your 
weapons properly. All of this is to be done 
before you ever put your first round of ammo 
in the chamber, the first thing to deal with 
is proper sight alignment. Sight alignment is 
lining up your front sight with your rear 
sight correctly. Your front sight lined up 
with your rear sight and both lined up on 
the target is calld the “sight picture.” The 
correct sight picture basically is having the 
front.not too high or too low, not to the right 
or to the left, but having the target resting 
on top of the front sight. The sight picture 
will not always appear perfect, but if the 
correct sight picture is understood practice 
will bring improvement. 

The next thing to get down with is trigger 
squeeze. That’s right you squeeze the trigger, 
you don’t pull it or jerk it, contrary to what 
ever you saw on t.y., trigger squeeze is a proc- 
ess of putting slow steady pressure on the 
trigger until a shot goes off. If you try to 
anticipate the shot, you will jerk and mess 
up your aim. 

One other thing to watch for is movement 
of your piece which comes from breathing, 
which also messes up your aim. One method 
of breath control is to take a deep breath, let 
out half of it, hold the rest of it then begin 
your trigger squeeze. 

It would be ideal if you could incorporate 
into your group a veteran of the pigs’ mili- 
tary service. Veterans are of great value and 
assistance in helping with the above training 
also when you are ready to begin practice 
with live ammunition. When practicing with 
live ammo make sure your location is where 
you won't be hassled by pigs. Actual combat 
conditions can be deadly as a training 
ground. When practicing with live ammo, re- 
member it is valuable. Don’t just start pop- 
ping caps for the heck of it; the whole pur- 
pose it to prepare yourself to be “a Match 
for One Hundred” which will only come 
about as a result of correct practice. 

One thing to guard against is flinching. 
Flinching is caused by being intimidated by 
the sound and kick of your weapon. With 
proper trigger squeeze and breath control, 
you won't have any problems with flinching. 
If you have problems keeping all your shots 
in a fairly small group or if you have a prob- 
lem just getting your shots on the target 
anywhere you are probably flinching. Have 
someone watch you as you fire and they will 
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be able to tell you whether or not you are 
flinching. 

The basic thing in the training of members 
of a self defense group is to know how to 
handle fire arms of all types, hand guns, 
rifles, shotguns, machine guns, etc. 

The use of different types of ammunition 
and explosives should be considered also. 
Part #4 of this series will deal with some 
recipes. 

All Power to the People D.C. 


{From the Black Panther, Apr. 18, 1970] 
Recrrpes—IV 
ORGANIZING SELF-DEFENSE GROUPS 


I will begin by pointing out that we must 
not allow the racist power structure to define 
our struggle. What I mean is the language 
that we use like everything else in this soci- 
ety is in the service of the racist capitalist 
bandits. They control the educational insti- 
tutions, the news media and the means of 
production to turn out all the educational 
material. We sometimes are trapped by the 
rhetoric (words) of the slavemaster. In our 
400 year struggle for survival it has been the 
guns and force manifested in the racist pig 
cops that occupy our communities that di- 
rectly oppress, repress, brutalize and murder 
us. So for us to talk about survival we must 
talk about self-defense against this brutal- 
ity and murder that is defined by the racist 
power structure as justifiable homicide. So 
when a self-defense group moves against 
this oppressive system, by executing a pig 
by any means, sniping, stabbing, bombing, 
etc., in defense against the 400 years of racist 
brutality and murder this can only be de- 
fined correctly as self defense. The slave- 
master, however, through his lackeys and 
puppets calls it ‘terrorism’, the work of 
crazed ‘men, criminals, insane killers, etc. 
We must define our struggle not the pigs. 
Carlos Marighella, an urban guerrilla in 
Brazil who was assassinated Nov. 4th 1969 
just one month before Fred Hampton and 
Mark Clark, says, “the accusation of assault 
or terrorism no longer has the pejorative 
(negative) meaning it used to have. It has 
acquired new clothing, a new coloration, It 
does not factionalize, it does not discredit; 
on the contrary it represents a focal point 
of attraction.” 

“Today to be an assailant or terrorist is 
& quality that ennobles any honorable man 
because it is an act worthy of a revo- 
lutionary engaged in armed struggle against 
the shameful military dictatorship and ‘its 
monstrosities. 

So with that, I say this, all self-defense 
groups must strike blows against the slave- 
master until we have secured our survival 
asa people and if this takes shooting every 
pig and blowing up every pig sty then let's 
get on up. 

Below are some recipes that might help 
some of you get started. 

SELF-IGNITING MOLOTOV COCKTAIL 

Caution: Potassium chiorate is very vola- 
tile, it can ignite almost spontaneously in 
this mixture. It can be ignited or detonated 
by a single spark, or excessive heat or merely 
by the friction of stirring the ingredients 
together. So use plastic or wooden utensils 
for. mixing. Do not use metal. Use extreme 
caution, 

Mix 3 parts of potassium chlorate with 2 
parts of sugar. Add water to make a solu- 
tion. Take a large sock, soak in the mixture 
then dry. Keep dry sock away from heat. 

Away from the area or after you have 
thoroughly cleaned the area where‘you han- 
died the above mixture take a fifth wine 
bottle and fill 4% to %4 full of sulphuric acid, 
FPilk.the rest: of the way up with gasoline. 
Pour the gas slowly, it could bubble and 
heat up. Cap the bottle tightly. To make sure 
it doesn’t leak you should test it first with 
water. To cap the bottle it is preferable to 
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use a stopper with a rubber plunger be- 
cause acid eats plastic and metal. Don’t 
shake the bottle hold it upright. When ready 
to use, put the bottle in the sock soaked in 
the chlorate sugar mix and knot the sock 
at the top. Throw at target. When it hits 
and the glass breaks it will explode as the 
sulphuric acid contacts the potassium chlo- 
rate and sugar mixture on the sock. The 
gasoline will spread the flame. The principal 
behind this fire bomb is when sulphuric acid 
comes into contact with a mixture of potas- 
sium chlorate and sugar there is an explo- 
sion that gives off a lot of heat. The more 
potassium chlorate the more expolsive, the 
more sugar the more heat, For your infor- 
mation, this fire bomb will work even if the 
mixture on the sock is wet. However, it is 
more volatile when dry. 

One more warning. Before placing bottle 
with gas and acid into sock make sure out- 
side of bottle is clean and is not contami- 
nated with acid. 

PEOPLE'S HAND GRENADE 

Take a used empty aerosol (spray) can, 
pull off the little plastic spray device, and 
with a hammer and nail pound the little 
plastic nipple down into the can. Widen the 
hole large enough so that large shot can be 
inserted through the hole. Fill with 34 black 
powder and 1⁄4 shot, small headed nails or 
anything to use for shrapnel. Insert fuse 
well into can and leave about 1% inches out- 
side. If fuse is too short, you will blow your- 
self up. If the fuse is too long, when you 
throw it, it could be thrown back at’you. If 
thrown in the open, it will kill within a 25 
foot radius and maim within 100 feet. I 
suggest that you familiarize yourself with 
this weapon by practicing with a sand 
filled dummy. Try this and see how long 
the fuse that you use takes. For a strictly 
anti-property grenade fill can with black 
powder and don’t use any shrapnel. The 
greatest advantage in this type of grenade 
is that you can legally buy all the ingredi- 
ents needed. Buy black powder from your 
local gun store reloading counter. You've 
probably got some spray cans around the 
house. 

Reproduced here is a list of books available 
with many more recipes and technical in- 
formation. 

Use what you got to get what you need. 
D.C. 

Books can be purchased at Normount 
Armament, Box 211 Gas, Forest Grove, Ore- 
gon 97116 U.S.A.: 

Japanese Infantry Weapons. 

German Infantry Weapons. 

U.S, .30 Carbines, M1, M1A1, M2 and M3. 

U.S. Garand Rifles M1, M1C, MID. 

U.S. Springfield Rifles M1903, M1903A1, 
M1903A3, M1903A4, 

U.S. Rifle 7 .62mm M-14. 

U.S, .45 Pistols and Revolvers. 

Machineguns and Gunnery for Machine- 
guns (U.S.). 

Mortars and Mortar Gunnery (U.S.). 

The Lewis Light Machinegun. 

The Browning Hi-Power Pistols. 

The Parabellum (“Luger”) Pistol. 

The Thompson Sub-Machineguns. 

Use and Installation of Boobytraps. 

Guerrilla Warfare and Special Forces Oper- 
ations. 

Operations Against Irregular Forces. 

Guerrilla. Warfare: A Method (Che 
Guevara) and Special War- (Nguyen Van 
Hieu). 

Leader's Guide for.Operations in Southeast 
Asia. 

Colt .223 AR-15 Semi and Fully Automatic 
Rifles (M-16) . 

U.S. Shotguns, All Types. 

M1917“ Enfield™ Rifle. 

Ranger Training. 

Evasion and Escape. 

Hand to Hand Combat. 

Explosives and Demolitions. 
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Essays FROM THE MINISTER OF DEFENSE 
INTRODUCTION 


“Essays From the Minister of Defense” is 
a collection of truths, principles and beliefs 
practiced by the Black Panther Party. The 
writings come from the pen of Huey New- 
ton, the Minister of Defense of the Black 
Panther Party but the spirit of the writings, 
the faith expressed and the undying love for 
black people exhibited therein comes from 
the souls of colonized black people. The peo- 
ple are the heroes. 

The Black Panther Party is a vanguard 
party for we Africans in U.S. What we be- 
leve in is armed revolution, a permanent 
revolution, the creation of as many Viet 
Nams as are necessary to defeat U.S. racism 
and imperialism throughout the world. As 
you read “Essays From the Minister of De- 
fense” you will begin to understand the 
principles for the armed revolution that is 
beginning in the U.S. If you carry out the 
principles, you will be a people's warrior, and 
will be bringing black people and the op- 
pressed people everywhere closer to freedom, 
justice, and equality throughout the world. 
The Minister of Defense is currently held in 
Alameda County jail. 

Our slogan is Huey will be set free by any 
means necessary and if he is not set free the 
sky is the limit. (George Murray, Minister 
of Education, Black Panther Party.) 

IN DEFENSE OF SELF DEFENSE 
(By Huey P. Newton) 

Introduction: Huey P. Newton's column in 
the Black Panther newspaper was entitled 
“In Defense of Self Defense.” The following 


articles by the Minister of Defense were 
taken from those columns. 


“In Defense of Self Defense,” June 20, 1967 


Laws and rules have always been made to 
serve people. Rules of society are set up by 
people so that they will be able to function 
in a harmonious way. In other words, in 
order to promote the general welfare of 
society, rules and laws are established by 
men. Rules should serve men, and not men 
serve rules. Much of the time, the laws and 
rules which officials attempt to inflict upon 
poor people are non-functional in relation to 
the status of the poor in society. 

These officials are blind to the fact that 
people should not respect rules that are not 
serving them. It is the duty of the poor to 
write and construct rules and laws that are 
in their better interests. This is one of the 
basic human rights of all men. 

Before 1776, white people were colonized 
by the English. The English government had 
certain laws and rules that the colonized 
Americans viewed as not in their best inter- 
ests but as a colonized people. At that time 
the English government felt that the colo- 
nized Americans had no right to establish 
laws to promote the general welfare of the 
people living here in America. The colonized 
American felt he had no choice but to raise 
the gun in defense of the welfare of the 
colonized people. At this time, he made cer- 
tain laws insuring his protection from exter- 
nal and internal aggressions from govern- 
ments and agencies. One such form of pro- 
tection was the Declaration of Independence, 
which states: “... whenever any govern- 
ment becomes destructive to these ends, it 
is the right of the people to alter or to abol- 
ish it, and to institute a new government, 
laying its foundations on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such forms as to 
them shall seem most likely to effect their 
safety and happiness.” 

Now these same colonized white people, 
these ex-slaves, robbers, and thieves, have 
denied the colonized black man the right 
to even speak of abolishing this oppressive 
system which the white colonized American 
created. They have carried their madness to 
the four corners of the earth, and now there 
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is universal rebellion against their continued 
rule and power. The Biack people in America 
are the only people who can free the world, 
loosen the yoke of colonialism and destroy 
the war machine. As long as the wheels of 
the imperialistic war machine are turning 
there is no country that can defeat this 
monster of the West. But Black people can 
make a malfunction of this machine from 
within. Black people can destroy the ma- 
chinery that’s enslaving the world. Amer- 
ica cannot stand to fight every Black coun- 
try in the world and fight a civil war at 
the same time. It is militarily impossible to 
do both of these things at once. 

The slavery of Blacks in this country pro- 
vides the oil for the machinery of war that 
America uses to enslave the peoples of the 
world. Without this oil the machinery can- 
not function. We are the driving shaft; we 
are in such a strategic position in this ma- 
chinery that, once we become dislocated, the 
functioning of the remainder of the machin- 
ery breaks down. 

Penned up in the ghettos of America, sur- 
rounded by his factories and all the physi- 
cal components of his economic system, we 
have been made into “the wretched of the 
earth,” who are relegated to the position 
of spectators while the white racists run 
their international con game on the suffer- 
ing peoples. We have been brainwashed to 
believe that we are powerless and that there 
is nothing we can do for ourselves to bring 
about a speedy liberation for our people. 
We have been taught that we must please 
our oppressors, that we are only ten per 
cent of the population, and therefore, we 
must confine our tactics to categories cal- 
culated not to disturb the sleep of our tor- 
mentors. 

The power structure inflicts pain and bru- 
tality upon the peoples and then provides 
controlled outlets for the pain in ways least 
likely to upset them or interfere with the 
process of exploitation. The people must 
repudiate the channels established as tricks 
and deceitful snares by the exploiting oppres- 
sors. The people must oppose everything the 
oppressor supports and support everything 
that he opposes. If Black people go about 
their struggle for liberation in the way that 
the oppressor dictates and sponsors, then 
we will have degenerated to the level of 
grovelling flunkies for the oppressor him- 
self. When the oppressor makes a vicious 
attack against freedom fighters because of 
the way that such freedom fighters choose 
to go about their liberation, then we know 
we are moving in the direction of our libera- 
tion. The racist dog oppressors have no rights 
which oppressed Black people are bound to 
respect, As long as the racist dogs pollute 
the earth with the evil of their actions, they 
do not deserve any respect at all, and the 
rules of their game, written in the people’s 
blood, are beneath contempt. 

The oppressor must be harassed until his 
doom. He must have mo peace by day or 
by night. The slaves have always outnum- 
bered the slavemasters. The power of the 
oppressor rests upon the submission of the 
people. When Black. people really unite and 
rise up in. all their splendid millions, they 
will have the strength to smash injustice. We 
do not understand the power in our num- 
bers, We are millions and millions of Black 
people scattered across the continent and 
throughout the Western hemisphere, There 
are more Black people in America than the 
total population of many countries that now 
enjoy full membership in the United Na- 
tions. They -have power and their power is 
based primarily’ on the fact that they are 
organized and united with each other, They 
are recognized by the powers of the world. 

We, with all our numbers, are recognized 
by no one. In fact, we do not even recog- 
nize our own selves. We are unaware of 
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the potential power latent in our numbers. 
In. 1967, in the midst of a hostile racist 
nation whose hidden racism is rising to the 
surface at a phenomenal speed, we are still 
so blind to our critical fight for our very 
Survival that we are continuing to function 
in petty, futile ways. Divided, confused, 
fighting among ourselves, we are still in the 
elementary stage of throwing rocks, sticks, 
empty wine bottles and beer cans at racist 
cops who lie in wait for a chance to murder 
unarmed Black people. The racist cops have 
worked out a system for suppressing these 
spontaneous rebellions that flare up from 
the anger, frustration, and desperation of 
the masses of Black people. We can no longer 
afford the dubious luxury of the terrible 
casualties wantonly inflicted upon us by the 
cops during these spontaneous rebellions. 

Black people must now move, from the 

roots up through the perfumed circles 
of the Black bourgeoisie, to seize by any 
means necessary a proportionate share of the 
power vested and collected in the structure 
of America. We must organize and unite to 
combat by long resistance the brutal force 
used against us daily. The power structure 
depends upon the use of force within retal- 
iation. This is why they have made it a fel- 
ony to teach guerrilla warfare. This is why 
they want the people unarmed. 

The racist dog oppressor fears the armed 
people; they fear most of all Black people 
armed with weapons and the ideology of the 
Black Panther Party For Self Defense, An 
unarmed people are slaves or are subject to 
Slavery at any given moment. If a govern- 
ment is not afraid of the people it will arm 
the people from foreign aggression. Black 
people are held captive in the midst of their 
oppressors. There is a world of difference be- 
tween thirty million unarmed, submissive 
Black people and thirty million Black people 
armed with freedom and defense guns and 
the strategic methods of liberation. 

When a mechanic wants to fix a broken- 
down car engine, he must have the necessary 
tools to do the job. When the people move 
for liberation, they must have the basic tool 
of liberation: the gun. Only with the power 
of the gun can the Black masses halt the 
terror and brutality perpetuated against 
them by the armed racist power structure; 
and in one sense only by the power of the 
gun can the whole world be transformed into 
the earthly paradise dreamed of by the people 
from time immemorial. One successful prac- 
titioner of the art and science of national 
liberation and self-defense, Brother Mao Tse- 
tung, put it this way: “We are advocates of 
the abolition of war, we do not want war; 
but war can only be abolished through war, 
and in order to get rid of the gun it is neces- 
sary to take up the gun.” 

The blood, sweat, tears and suffering of 
Black people are the foundations of the 
wealth and power of the United States of 
America. We were forced to build America, 
and if forced to, we will tear it down. The 
immediate result of this destruction will be 
suffering and bloodshed. But the end result 
will be the perpetual peace for all mankind. 

“In Defense of Self-Defense,” July 3, 1967 

Historically, the power structure has de- 
manded that Black leaders cater to their de- 
sires and to the ends of the imperialistic 
racism of the oppressor. The power structure 
has endorsed those Black leaders who have 
reduced themselves to nothing more than 
apologizing parrots. They have divided the 
so-called black leaders within the political 
arena. The oppressors sponsor radio programs, 
give space in their racist newspapers, and 
have shown them the luxury enjoyed only 
by the oppressor. The Black leaders serve the 
oppressor by purposely keeping the people 


“submissive and passive—non-violent. At any 


moment that these so-called Black leaders 
respond to the cries of the suffering and 
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downtrodden, unemployed and welfare recip- 
ients who hunger for liberation by any 
means necessary, 

Historically, there have been a few Black 
men who have rejected the handouts of the 
oppressor and who have refused to spread the 
oppressor’s treacherous principles of deceit, 
gradual indoctrination and brainwashing, 
and who have refused to indulge in the crim- 
inal activity of teaching submission, fear, 
and love for an enemy. who hates the very 
color black and is determined to commit 
genocide on an international scale. 

There has always existed in the Black 
colony of Afro-America a fundamental dif- 
ference over which tactics from the broad 
spectrum of alternatives Black people should 
employ in their struggle for national libera- 
tion. 

One side of this difference contends that 
Black people are in the peculiar position 
where, in order to gain acceptance into the 
“mainstream” of American life, they must 
employ no tactic that will anger the oppres- 
sor whites. This view holds that Black peo- 
ple constitute a hopeless minority and that 
salvation for Black people les in developing 
brotherly relations. There are certain tactics 
that are taboo. Violence against the op- 
pressor must be avoided at all costs, because 
the oppressor will retaliate with superior vio- 
lence. So Black people may protest, but not 
protect. They can complain, but not cut and 
shoot. In short, Black people must at all 
costs remain non-violent. 

On the other side of the difference, we 
find that the point of departure is the prin- 
ciple that the oppressor has no rights that 
the oppressed is bound to respect. Kill the 
slavemaster, destroy him utterly, move 
against him with implacable fortitude. Break 
his oppressive power by any means neces- 
sary. Men who have stood before the Black 
masses and recommended this response to 
the oppression have been held in fear by 
the oppressor. The Blacks in the colony who 
were wed to the non-violent alternative 
could not relate to the advocates of implac- 
able opposition to the oppressor. Because 
the oppressor always prefers to deal with 
the less radical, i.e., less dangerous, spokes- 
men for his subjects. He would prefer that 
his subjects had no spokesmen at all, or 
better yet, he wishes to speak for them 
himself. Unable to do this practically, he 
does the next best thing, and endorses 
spokesmen who will allow him to speak 
through them to the masses. Paramount 
amongst his imperatives is to see to it that 
implacable spokesmen are never allowed to 
communicate their message to the masses. 
They are never allowed to communicate 
their message to the masses. Their oppressor 
will resort to any means necessary to silence 
the implacables. 

The oppressor, the endorsed spokesmen, 
and the implacables form the three points 
of a triangle of death. The oppressor looks 
upon the endorsed spokesmen as a tool to 
use against the implacables to keep the 
masses passive within the acceptable limits 
of the tactics he is capable of containing. 
The endorsed spokesmen look upon the op- 
pressor as a guardian angel who can always 
be depended upon to protect them from the 
wrath of the implacables, while he looks 
upon the implacables as dangerous and ir- 
responsible madmen who, by angering the 
oppressor, will certainly provoke a blood 
bath in which they themselves might get 
Washed away. The Implacables view both 
the oppressors and the endorsed leaders as 
his deadly enemies. If anything, he has a 
more profound hatred for the endorsed lead- 
ers than he has for the oppressor himself, 
because the implacables know that they can 
deal with the oppressor only after they have 
drivén the endorsed spokesmen off the scene 

Historically, the endorsed spokesmen have 
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always held the upper hand on the im- 
placables. In Afro-American history, there 
are shining brief moments when the im- 
placables have outmaneuvered the oppres- 
sor and the endorsed spokesmen and gained 
the attention of the Black masses. The Black 
masses, recognizing the implacables in the 
depths of their despair, respond magneti- 
cally to the implacables and bestow a devo- 
tion and loyalty to them that frightens the 
oppressor and endorsed spokesmen into & 
panic-stricken frenzy, and they leap into a 
rash act—murder, imprisonment, or exile— 
to silence the implacables and to get their 
show back on the road. 

The masses of Black people have always 
been deeply entrenched and involved in the 
basic necessities of life. They have not had 
time to abstract their situation. Abstractions 
come only with leisure. The people have not 
had the luxury of leisure. Therefore, the 
people have been very aware of the true defi- 
nition of politics: politics are merely the 
desire of individuals and groups to satisfy 
first, their basic needs—food, shelter and 
clothing, and security for themselves and 
their loved ones. The Black leaders endorsed 
by the power structure have attempted to 
sell the people the simple-minded theory 
that politics is holding a political office; 
being able to move into a $40,000 home; 
being able to sit near white people in a res- 
taurant (while in fact the Black masses have 
not been able to pay the rent of a $40.00 rat- 
infested hovel.) 

The Black leaders have led the commu- 
nity to believe that brutality and force 
could be ended by subjecting the people to 
this very force of self-sacrificing demonstra- 
tions. The Black people realize brutality 
and force can only be inflicted if there is 
submission. The community has not re- 
sponded in the past or in the present to the 
absurd and erroneous, deceitful tactics of 
so-called legitimate Black leaders, The com- 
munity realizes that force and brutality can 
only be eliminated by counter force through 
self defense. Leaders who have recommended 
these tactics have never had the support and 
following of the downtrodden black masses 
who comprise the bulk of the community. 
Grassroots—the downtrodden of the Black 
community, even though they rejected the 
handpicked handkerchief heads endorsed by 
the power structure, the people have not had 
the academic or administrative knowledge 
to form themselves in long resistance to the 
brutality. 

Marcus Garvey and Malcolm X were the 
two Black men of the twentieth century who 
posed an implacable challenge to both the 
oppressor and the endorsed spokesmen that 
could be dealt with in any other way than 
precisely the foul manner recorded by his- 
tory. Malcolm in our time, stood on the 
threshold with the oppressor and the en- 
dorsed spokesmen in a bag that they couldn't 
get out of. Malcolm, implacable to the ulti- 
mate degree, held out to the Black masses the 
historical, stupendous victory of Black col- 
lective salvation and liberation from the 
chains of the oppressor and the treacherous 
embrace of the endorsed spokesmen. Only 
with the gun were the black masses denied 
this victory. But they learned from Malcolm 
that with the gun, they can recapture their 
dreams and bring them into reality. 

The heirs of Malcolm now stand millions 
strong on their corner of the triangle, facing 
the racist dog oppressor and the soulless en- 
dorsed spokesmen. The heirs of Malcolm have 
picked up the gun and, taking first things 
first, are moving to expose the endorsed 
spokesmen for the Black masses to see them 
for what they are and always have been. The 
choice offered by the heirs of Malcolm to the 
endorsed spokesmen is to repudiate the op- 
pressor and to crawl back to their people and 
earn a speedy reprieve or face a merciless, 
speedy and most timely execution for treason 
and being too wrong for too long. 
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“In Defense of Self Defense: The Correct 

Handling of a Revolution,” July 20, 1967 

Most human behavior is learned behavior. 
Most things the human being learns are 
gained through an indirect relationship to 
the object. Humans do not act from instinct 
as lower animals do. Those things learned 
indirectly many times stimulate very effec- 
tive responses to what might be later a direct 
experience. At this time the black masses are 
handling the resistance incorrectly. The 
brothers in East Oakland learned from Watts 
a means of resistance fighting by amassing 
the people in the streets, throwing bricks and 
molotoy cocktails to destroy property and 
create disruption. The brothers and sisters in 
the streets were herded into a small area by 
the gestapo police and immediately contained 
by the brutal violence of the oppressor’s 
storm troops. This manner of resistance is 
sporadic, short-lived, and costly in violence 
against the people. This method has been 
transmitted to all the ghettos of the black 
nation across the country. The first man who 
threw a molotoy cocktail is not personally 
known by the masses, but yet the action was 
respected and followed by the people. 

The Vanguard Party must provide leader- 
ship for the people. It must teach the cor- 
rect strategic methods of prolonged resist- 
ance through literature and activities. If the 
activities of the party are respected by the 
people, the people will follow the example. 
This is the primary job of the party. This 
knowledge will probably be gained second- 
hand by the masses just as the above men- 
tioned was gained indirectly. When the peo- 
ple learn that it is no longer advantageous 
for them to. resist by going into the streets 
in large numbers, and when they see the 
advantage in the activities of the guerrilla 
warfare method, they will quickly follow 
this example. 

But first, they must respect the party which 
is transmitting this message. When the Van- 
guard group destroys the machinery of the 
oppressor by dealing with him in small 
groups of three and four, and then escapes 
the might of the oppressor, the masses will 
be overjoyed and will adhere to this cor- 
rect strategy. When the masses hear that 
a gestapo policeman has been executed while 
sipping coffee at a counter, and the revolu- 
tionary executioners fled without being 
traced, the masses will see the validity of this 
type of approach to resistance. It is not 
necessary to organize thirty million Black 
people in primary groups of two's and three’s 
but it is important for the party to show 
the people how to go about revolution. Dur- 
ing slavery, in which no vanguard party 
existed and forms of communications were 
severely restricted and insufficient, many 
slave revolts occurred. 

There are basically three ways one can 
learn: through study, through observation, 
and through actual experience. The black 
community is basically composed of activists. 
The community learns through activity, 
either through observation of or participa- 
tion in the activity. To study and learn is 
good but the actual experience is the best 
means of learning. The party must engage in 
activities that will teach the people. The 
black community is basically not a reading 
community. Therefore it is very significant 
that the vanguard group first be activists. 
Without this knowledge of the black com- 
munity, one could not gain the fundamental 
knowledge of the black revolution in racist 
America, 

The main function of the party is to 
awaken the people and to teach them the 
strategic method of resisting the power struc- 
ture, which is prepared not only to combat 
the resistance of the people with massive 
brutality, but to totally annihilate the black 
community, the black population. 

If it is learned by the power structures 
that black people have “x” amount of guns 
in their possession, this will not stimulate 
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the power structure to prepare itself with 
guns, because it is already more than pre- 
pared. 

The end result of this education will be 
positive for Black people in their resistance 
and negative for the power structure in its 
oppression, because the party always exem- 
plifies revolutionary defilance, If the party 
is not going to make the people aware of 
the tools of liberation and the strategic 
method that is to be used, there will be no 
means by which the people will be mobilized 
properly. 

The relationship between the vanguard 
party and the masses is a secondary rela- 
tionship. The relationship between the mem- 
bers'of the vanguard party is a primary re- 
lationship It is important that the members 
of the vanguard group maintain a face-to- 
face relationship with each other. This is 
important if the party machinery is to be 
effective. It is impossible to put togther 
functional party machinery or programs 
without this direct relationship. The mem- 
bers of the vanguard group should be tested 
revolutionaries. This will minimize the dan- 
ger of Uncle Tom informers and opportun- 
ists. 

The main purpose of vanguard group 
should be to raise the consciousness of the 
masses through educational programs and 
certain physical activities the party will par- 
ticipate in. The sleeping masses must be 
bombarded with the correct approach to 
struggle through the activities of the van-~ 
guard party. Therefore, the masses must 
know that the party exists. The party must 
use all means available to get this informa- 
tion across to the masses. If the masses do 
not have knowledge of the party, it will be 
impossible for the masses to follow the pro- 
gram of the party. 

The vanguard party is never underground 
in the beginning of its existence, because 
this would limit its effectivness and educa- 
tional processes. How can you teach peo- 
ple if the people do not know and respect 
you? The party must exist above ground 
as long as the dog power structure will al- 
low, and hopefully when the party is forced 
to go underground the message of the’ par- 
ty will already have been put across to the 
people. The vanguard party's activities on 
the surface will necessarily be short-lived. 

This is why it is so important that the 
party make a tremendous impact upon the 
people before it is driven into secrecy. 

At this time, the people know the party 
exists, and they will seek out further infor- 
mation on the activities of this underground 
party. 

Many would-be revolutionaries work under 
the fallacious illusion that the vanguard 
party is to be a secret organization that the 
power structure knows nothing about, and 
the masses know nothing about, except for 
occasional letters that come to their homes 
by night. Underground parties cannot dis- 
tribute leafiets announcing an underground 
meeting. These are contradictions and in- 
consistencies of the so-called revolutionaries. 
The so-called revolutionaries are in fact 
afraid of the very danger that they are ad- 
vocating for the people. These so-called revo- 
lutionaries want the people to say what they 
themselves are afraid to say, and the people 
to do what they themselves are afraid to do. 
This makes the so-called revolutionary a 
coward and a hypocrite. 

If these imposters would investigate the 
history of revolution, they would see that the 
vanguard group always starts out above 
ground and is later driven underground by 
the aggressor. The Cuban Revolution exem- 
plifies this fact; when Fidel Castro started to 
resist the butcher Batista and the American 
running dogs, he started by speaking on the 
campus of the University of Havana in pub- 
lic. He was later driven to the hills. His im- 
pact upon the dispossessed people of Cuba 
was very great and received with much re- 
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spect. When he went into secrecy, Cuban peo- 
ple searched him out, People went to the hills 
to find him and his band of twelve. Castro 
handled the revolutionary struggle correctly. 
If the Chinese Revolution is investigated, it 
will be seen that the Communist Party was 
quite on the surface so that they would be 
able to muster support from the masses, 
There are many areas one can read about 
to learn the correct approach, such as the 
revolution in Kenya, the Algerian Revolution, 
Fanon’s The Wretched of the Earth, the Rus- 
sian Revolution, the works of Chairman Mao 
Tse-tung, and a host of others. 

A revolutionary must realize that if he is 
sincere, death is imminent due to the fact 
that the things he is saying and doing are 
extremely dangerous. Without this realiza- 
tion, it is impossible to proceed as a revolu- 
tionary. The masses are constantly looking 
for a guide, a Messiah, to liberate them from 
the hands of the oppressor. The vanguard 
party must exemplify the characteristics of 
worthy leadership. Millions and millions of 
oppressed people might not know members 
of the vanguard party personally or directly, 
but they will gain through an indirect ac- 
quaintance the proper strategy for libera- 
tion via the mass media and the physical 
activities of the party. It is of prime impor- 
tance that the vanguard party develop a po- 
litical organ, such as a newspaper produced 
by the party, as well as employ strategically 
revolutionary art and destruction of the op- 
pressor’s machinery. For example, Watts. The 
economy and property of the oppressor was 
destroyed to such an extent that no matter 
how the oppressor tried to whitewash the ac- 
tivities of the black brothers, the real nature 
and the real cause of the activity was com- 
municated to every black community. For 
further example, no matter how the oppressor 
tries to distort and confuse the message of 
Brother Stokely Carmichael, Black people all 
over the country understand it perfectly and 
welcome it. 

The Black Panther Party for Self Defense 
teaches that in the final analysis, the amount 
of guns and defense weapons, such as hand 
grenades, bazookas, and other necessary 
equipment, will be supplied by taking these 
weapons from the power structure, as ex- 
emplified by the Viet Cong. Therefore, the 
greater the military preparation on the part 
of the oppressor, the greater is the avail- 
ability of weapons for the black community. 
It is believed by some hypocrites that. when 
the people are taught by the vanguard group 
to prepare for resistance, this only brings the 
man down on them with increasing violence 
and brutality; but the fact of the matter is 
that when the man becomes more oppressive, 
this only heightens the revolutionary fervor. 
The people never make revolution. The op- 
pressors by their brutal actions cause the 
resistance by the people. The vanguard party 
only teaches the correct methods of resist- 
ance. So, if things can get worse for oppressed 
people, then they will feel no need for revolu- 
tion or resistance. The complaint of the hypo- 
crites that the Black Panther Part for Self 
Defense is exposing the people to deeper suf- 
fering is an incorrect observation. People 
have proved that they will not tolerate any 
more oppression by the racist dog police 
through their rebellions in the balck com- 
munities across the country. The people are 
looking now for guidance to extend and 
strengthen their resistance struggle. 

FEAR AND DOUBT 
(By Huey P. Newton, May 15, 1967) 

The lower socio-economic Black male is a 
man of confusion. He faces a hostile environ- 
ment and is not sure that it is not his own 
sins that have attracted the hostilities of so- 


ciety. All his life he has been taught (ex- 
plicitly and implicitly) that he is an infe- 


rior approximation of humanity. As a man, 
he finds himself void of those things that 
bring respect and a feeling of worthiness. He 
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looks around for something to blame for his 
situation, but because he is not sophisticated 
regarding the socio-economic milieu and be- 
cause of negativistic parental and institu- 
tional teachings, he ultimately blames him- 
self. 

When he was a child, his parents told him 
that they were not affluent because “we 
didn’t have the opportunity to become edu- 
cated,” or “we did not take advantage of the 
educational opportunities that were offered 
to us.” They tell their children that things 
will be different for them if they are edu- 
cated and skilled, but that there is absolutely 
nothing other than this occasional warning 
(and often not even this) to stimulate edu- 
cation. Black people are great worshippers of 
education, even the lower socio-economic 
Black person, but at the same time, they are 
afraid of exposing themselves to tt. They are 
afraid because they are vulnerable to having 
their fears verified; perhaps they will find 
that they can’t compete with white students. 
The Black person tells himself that he could 
have done much more if he had really 
wanted to. The fact is, of course, that the as- 
sumed educational opportunities were never 
available to the lower socio-economic Black 
person due to the unique position assigned 
him in life. 

It is a two-headed monster that haunts 
this man. First, his attitude is that he lacks 
innate ability to cope with the socio-eco- 
nomic problems confronting him, and sec- 
ond, he tells himself that he has the ability 
but he simply has not felt strongly enough 
to try to acquire the skills needed to manip- 
ulate his environment. In a desperate effort 
to assume self-respect, he rationalizes that 
he is lethargic; in this way, he denies a pos- 
sible lack of innate ability. If he openly at- 
tempts to discover his abilities, he and others 
may see him for what he is—or is not, and 
this is the real fear. He then withdraws into 
the world of the invisible, but not without a 
struggle. He may attempt to make himself 
visible by processing his hair, acquiring a 
“boss mop”, or driving a long car, even 
though he can’t afford it. He may father sev- 
eral illegitimate children by several different 
women in order to display his masculinity. 
But in the end, he realizes that he is ineffec- 
tual in his efforts. 

Society responds to him as a thing, a beast, 
a non-entity, something to be ignored or 
stepped on. He is asked to respect laws that 
do not respect him. He is asked to digest a 
code of ethics that acts upon him but not 
for him. He is confused and in a constant 
state of rage, of shame and doubt. This psy- 
chological set permeates all his interpersonal 
relationships. It determines his view of the 
social system. His psychological development 
has been prematurely arrested. This doubt 
begins at a very early age and continues 
through his life. The parents pass it on to 
the child and the social system reinforces 
the fear, the shame, and the doubt. In the 
third or fourth grade, he may find that he 
shares the classroom with white students, 
but when the class is engaged in reading 
exercises, all the Black students find them- 
selves in a group at a table reserved for 
slow readers. This may be quite an innocent 
effort on the part of the school system. The 
teacher may not realize that the Black stu- 
dents feared (in fact, feel certain) that 
Black means dumb and white means smart. 
The children do not realize that the head 
start the children got at home is what ac- 
counts for the situation. It is generally ac- 
cepted that the child is the father of the 
man; this holds true for the lower socio- 
economic Black people. 

With whom, with what can he, a man, 
identify? As a child he had no permanent 
male figure with whom to identify; as a man, 
he sees nothing in society with which he can 
identify as an extension of himself. His life 
is built on mistrust, shame, doubt, guilt, 
inferiority, role confusion, isolation and de- 
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spair. He feels that he is something less than 
a man, and it is evident in his conversation: 
“the white man is ‘The Man’, he got every- 
thing, and he knows everything, and a nigger 
ain't nothing.” In a society where a man: is 
valued according to occupation and material 
possessions, he is without possessions. He is 
unskilled and more often than not, either 
lly employed or unemployed. Often 
his wife (who is able to secure a job as a 
maid cleaning for white people) is the bread- 
winner: He is, therefore, viewed as quite 
worthless by his wife and children. He is 
ineffectual both in and out of the home. He 
cannot provide for or protect his family. He 
is invisible, a non-entity Society will not 
acknowledge him as a man. He is a con- 
sumer and not a producer, He is dependent 
upon the white man ("The Man’) to feed his 
family, to give him a job, educate his chil- 
dren, serve as the mode] that he tries to 
emulate. He is dependent and he hates “The 
Man’ and he hates himself. Who is he? Is 
he a very old adolescent or is he the slave 
he used to be? 
What did he do to be so Black and blue? 


EXECUTIVE MANDATE NO. 1: STATEMENT BY THE 
MINISTER OF DEFENSE 


(Delivered May 2, 1967, at Sacramento, 
California, State Capitol Building.) 

The Black Panther Party for Self Defense 
calls upon the American people in general 
and the Black people in particular to take 
careful note of the racist California Legisla- 
ture which is now considering legislation 
aimed at keeping the Black people disarmed 
and powerless at the very same time that 
racist police agencies throughout the coun- 
try are intensifying the terror, brutality, 
murder and repression of Black people. 

At the same time that the American gov- 
ernment is waging a racist war of genocide 
in Vietnam, the concentration camps (see 
“Concentration Camps U.S.A.” by Charles R. 
Allen, Jr, and “American Concentration 
Camps” by Boswell) in which Japanese 
Americans were interned during World War 
II are being renovated and expanded. Since 
America has historically reserved the most 
barbaric treatment for non-white people, we 
are forced to conclude that these concen- 
tration camps are being prepared for Black 
people who are determined to gain their 
freedom by any means necessary. The en- 
slavement of Black people from the very 
beginning of this country, the genocide prac- 
ticed on the American Indians and the con- 
fining of the survivors on reservations, the 
savage lynching of thousands of Black men 
and women, the dropping of atomic bombs 
on Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and now the 
cowardly massacre in Vietnam, all testify to 
the fact that towards people of color the 
racist power structure of America has but 
one policy: repression, genocide, terror, and 
the big stick. 

Black people have begged, prayed, peti- 
tioned, demonstrated and everything else to 
get the racist power structure of America to 
right the wrongs which have historically 
been perpetrated against Black people. All of 
these efforts have been answered by more 
repression, deceit, and hypocrisy. As the ag- 
gression of the racist American government 
escalates in Vietnam, the police agencies of 
America escalate the repression of Black peo- 
ple throughout the ghettos of America. 
Vicious police dogs, cattle prods and in- 
creased patrols have become familiar sights 
in black communities. City Hall turns a deaf 
ear to the pleas of Black people for relief 
from this increasing terror. 

The Black Panther Party for Self Defense 
believes that the time has come for Black 
people to arm themselves against this terror 


before it is too late. The pending Mulford 
Act brings the hour of doom one step nearer. 
A people who have suffered so much for so 


long at the hands of a racist society, must 
draw the line somewhere. We believe that the 
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Black communities of America must rise up 
as one man to halt the progression of a trend 
that leds inevitably to their total destruc- 
tion. (Huey P. Newton, Minister of Defense.) 


EXECUTIVE MANDATE NO. 2: STATEMENT OF THE 
MINISTER OF DEFENSE 


(Delivered June 29, 1967.) 

So Let This Be Heard. . . Brother Stokely 
Carmichael: 

Because you have distinguished yourself 
in the struggle for the total liberation of 
Black people from oppression in racist white 
America; 

Because you have acted courageously and 
shown great fortitude under the most ad- 
verse circumstances; 

Because you have proven yourself as a true 
revolutionary guided by a great feeling of 
love for our people; 

Because you have set such a fine example, 
in the tradition of Brother Malcolm for dedi- 
cating your entire life to the struggle of 
Black Liberation, inspiring our youth and 
providing a model for others to emulate; 

Because you have refused to serve in the 
oppressor’s racist mercenary, aggressive war 
machine, showing that you know who your 
true friends and enemies are; 

Because of your new endeavor to organize 
and liberate the Crown Colony of Washing- 
ton, D.C., you will inevitably be forced to 
confront, deal with, and conquer the racist 
Washington Police Department which func- 
tions as the protector of the racist dog power 
structure, occupying the Black Community 
in the same manner and for the same reasons 
that the racist U.S. Armed Forces occupy 
South Vietnam; 

You are hereby drafted into the Black 
Panther Party for Self Defense, invested with 
the rank of Field Marshal, delegated the fol- 
lowing authority, power, and responsibility: 
To establish revolutionary law, order and jus- 
tice in the territory lying between the Conti- 
nental Divide East to the Atlantic Ocean; 
North of the Mason-Dixon Line to the Ca- 
nadian Border; South of the Mason-Dixon 
Line to the Gulf of Mexico. . . . So Let It Be 
Done. (Huey P. Newton, Minister of Defense, 
June 29, 1967.) 


EXECUTIVE MANDATE NO. 3: STATEMENT OF THE 
MINISTER OF DEFENSE 


(Delivered on March 1, 1968.) 

So Let This Be Heard: Because of the St. 
Valentine Day massacre of February 14, 1929, 
in which outlaws donned the uniforms of 
Policemen, posed as stich, and thereby gained 
entrance to locked doors controlled by rival 
outlaws with whom they were contending for 
control of the bootlegging industry in Chi- 
cago; and because these gangsters, gaining 
entry through their disguise as Policemen, 
proceeded to exterminate their rivals with 
machinegun fire, we believe’ that prudence 
would dictate that one should be alert when 
opening one’s door to strangers, late at night, 
in the wee hours of the morning—even when 
these strangers wear the uniform of police- 
men. History teaches us that the man in the 
uniform may or may not be a policeman au- 
thorized to enter the homes of the people, 
and 

Taking notice of the fact that (1) on Janu- 
ary 16, 1968, at 3:30 A.M., members of the 
San Francisco Police Department kicked down 
the door and made an illegal entry, and search 
of the home of Eldridge Cleaver, Minister of 
Information. These Pigs had no search war- 
rant, no arrest warrant, and were therefore 
not authorized to enter. They were not in- 
vited in. Permission for them to enter was 
explicitly denied by the Minister of Informa- 
tion. Present were Sister Kathleen Cleaver, 
our Communications Secretary and wife to 
our Minister of Information, and Brother 
Emory Douglas, our Revolutionary Artist. 

Taking further notice of the fact that (2) 
on February 25, 1968, several uniformed ges- 
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tapos of the Berkeley Pig Department, ac- 
companied by several other white men in 
plainclothes, bearing an assortment of shot- 
guns, rifles, and service revolvers, made a 
forceful, unlawful entry and search of the 
home of Bobby Seale, Chairman of our 
Party, and his wife, Sister Artie Seale. These 
Pigs had no warrant either to search or to 
arrest. When asked by Chairman Bobby to 
produce a warrant, they arrogantly stated 
that they did not need one. They had no au- 
thority to enter—what they did have was 
the power of the gun. Thus we are confronted 
with a critical situation. Our organization 
has received serious threats from certain 
racist elements of White America, including 
the Oakland, Berkeley, and San Francisco 
Pig Departments. Threats to take our lives, 
to exterminate us. We cannot determine 
when any of these elements, or a combination 
of them, may move to implement these 
threats. We must be alert to the danger at 
all times. We will not fall victim to a St. 
Valentine’s Massacre. Therefore, those who 
approach our doors in the manner of out- 
laws, who seek to enter our homes illegally, 
unlawfully and in a rowdy fashion, those who 
kick our doors down with no authority and 
seek to ransack our homes in violation of 
our HUMAN RIGHTS, will henceforth be 
treated as outlaws, as gangsters, as evildoers. 
We have no way of determining that a man 
in a uniform involved in a forced outlaw 
entry into our home is in fact a Guardian 
of the Law. He is acting like a lawbreaker 
and we must make an appropriate response. 

We.draw the line at the threshold of our 
doors. It is therefore mandated as a gen- 
eral order to all members of the Black Pan- 
ther Party for Self Defense that all members 
must acquire the technical equipment to de- 
fend their homes and their dependents and 
shall do so. Any member of the Party having 
such technical equipment who fails to de- 
fend his threshold shall be expelled from 
the Party for Life. .. . So Let This Be Done. — 
Huey P. Newton, Minister of Defense, March 
1, 1968. 

Black Panther Party Nat'l Headquarters, 
3106 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Ca. 94705. 
For CONTINUOUS ACTION TOWARDS WORLD 
PEACE 


Black people should strongly support the 
demand for immediate withdrawal of all 
United States troops. from Vietnam and 
should support the Moratorium actions, but 
Black people should understand that there 
is no unity of will between Black people and 
the leadership of the New Mobilization be- 
cause the New Mobilization has either failed 
to see or does not want to see the impor- 
tance of Black Peoples’ just struggle or its 
direct relationship with the struggles of the 
Vietnamese people. We Black people clearly 
understand that the best “care package” 
that we can send to the Vietnamese people is 
our continued and intensified resistance to 
fascist repression from the same enemy here 
in America. 

We demand: That the peace movement, 
and in particular the New Mobilization Com- 
mittee select one or two of it’s responsible 
representatives to take the place of Rene 
Davis and Dave Dellinger, who are prohib- 
ited by the fascist U.S. Power Structure from 
taking an active part in the exchange of Po- 
litical Prisoners, Huey Newton and Bobby 
Seale for American prisoners of war now be- 
ing held in Vietnam. The Vietnamese peo- 
ple are ready to deal. All we need are trust- 
worthy people. The selected representatives 
will proceed to Hanoi where negotiations 
would be carried out under the supervision 
of our Minister of Information, Eldridge 
Cleaver, to insure that the proceedings would 
be agreeable to the progressive factors, both 
Black and White of the American Society. 
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That a massive international action be held 
to protest the Sato-Nixon meeting to solidify 
Japan's role as & springboard for further im- 
perialistic aggression on the Continent of 
Asia and in particular in Vietnam, Laos, and 
Korea. CP USA and the New Mobilization 
Committee and other progressive forces con- 
tact the CP and other fraternal anti-war 
organizations in Japan to plan a series of 
simultaneous international demonstrations 
for this purpose. 

That the CP USA address themselves to en- 
listing massive active support from the So- 
viet Union for the Vietnamese People in 
particular and the National Liberation strug- 
gles of the World in general. This must also 
include active and meaningful support for 
the liberation struggle of Black people in 
America. 

For further information contact National 
Headquarters or: Black Panther Party, 113 
W. 30th. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


THE COOPER-CHURCH AMENDMENT 
AGAINST AID TO CAMBODIA 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 30, after 7 long weeks of debate, the 
U.S. Senate passed the Cooper-Church 
amendment to the Foreign Military Sales 
Act, barring further action by our Gov- 
ernment, under present law, to aid in 
the defense of Cambodia directly or in- 
directly. 

This measure then came to the floor of 
the House of Representatives on July 9 
where it was rejected, after considerable 
parliamentary maneuvering, by a vote of 
237 to 153. My vote was cast against it. 

The Cooper-Church amendment has 
been widely publicized as a means of get- 
ting American ground troops out of 
Cambodia. But President Nixon, keeping 
his promise to the American people, had 
already withdrawn all American ground 
forces from Cambodia before either the 
Senate or the House voted on this meas- 
ure. Its really significant provision went 
comparatively unnoticed: 

a prohibition on spending any U.S. funds 
for the purpose of entering into or carrying 
out any contract or agreement to provide 
military instruction in Cambodia, or to pro- 


vide persons to engage in any combat activity 
in support of Cambodian forces. 


This would apply not only to Ameri- 
can troops or military instructors—coyv- 
ered by a preceding section of the 
amendment—but to any country, receiv- 
ing American military aid, which might 
use any part of such aid to help defend 
Cambodia. Countries such as Thailand 
and South Vietnam itself, whose security 
is intimately involved with the defense 
of Cambodia, would jeopardize all their 
military aid from the United States if 
they made any move to help Cambodia, 
should this measure become law. This is 
directly contrary to the fundamental ob- 
jective of President Nixon’s program of 
disengaging American forces from 
Southeast. Asia while encouraging the 
threatened nations there to defend them- 
selves. 
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Since it seems clear that Cambodia 
is unable to defend herself now without 
some outside assistance, adoption of the 
Cooper-Church amendment would vir- 
tually assure the immediate handing 
over of Cambodia to the Communists or, 
at the very least, the prompt return of 
the procommunist Sihanouk govern- 
ment. This would reopen the port of Si- 
hanoukville, which for the past 3 years 
has been a major source of resupply for 
North Vietnamese troops. 

The strategic importance of Siha- 
noukville is tremendous. Over a year ago 
it assumed the primary position as port 
of entry for war materials in. support of 
North Vietnamese forces in South Viet- 
nam. A report presented July 6 to the 
House Select Committee on United 
States Involvement in Southeast Asia, 
supported by reliable evidence from the 
combat zone, shows that about 85 per- 
cent of all the military supplies the 
Communist enemy was receiving in the 
southern part of South Vietnam came 
through Sihanoukville; until its use 
against us was ended by the new Lon- 
nol government in Cambodia. 

It is true that we should not perma- 
nently commit American ground troops 
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in Cambodia. But there is no justifica- 
tion for congressional action to ban all 
military aid to Cambodia from any 
source, leaving its people to become 
helpless victims of the massacres which 
have accompanied every Communist 
conquest. All aside from the necessity 
of protecting our own troops by prevent- 
ing the resupply of their combat foes 
through Cambodia, such abandonment 
of a whole people would be profoundly 
immoral. 

The words of Douglas Pike, in his re- 
cent study entitled “The Viet Cong 
Strategy of Terror” and circulated by 
the U.S. Information Agency, on the fate 
South Vietnam would suffer in a Com- 
munist conquest apply equally well to 
Cambodia: 

The meaning of the Hue Massacre seems 
clear. If the communists win decisively in 
South Vietnam (and the key word is de- 
cisively), what is the prospect? First, all 
foreigners would be cleared out of the South, 
especially the hundreds of foreign newsmen 
who are in and out of Saigon. A curtain of 
ignorance would descend. Then would begin 
the night of long knives. There would be a 
new order to build. The war was long and 
so are memories of old scores to be settled. 
All. political opposition, actual or potential, 

would be systematically eliminated... 


[In percent] 
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But little of this would be known abroad. 
The communists in Vietnam would create a 
silence. 

The world would call it peace. 


1970 CONGRESSIONAL QUESTION- 
NAIRE TABULATED 


HON. WENDELL WYATT 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, my 1970 
congressional questionnaire has been 
tabulated and I would like to share the 
findings with my colleagues in the Con- 
gress. 

I mailed out over 200,000 question- 
naires to residents of my First Congres- 
sional District, and received back some 
36,000 for. a 17.8-percent response—the 
best I have ever had. 

Mr. Speaker, the views that my con- 
stituents express are of vital importance 
to me. I am grateful to all those who 
took the time to return their question- 
naire, and I am particularly pleased that 
so many wrote additional comments and 
letters: 


No 
No opinion 


No 
No opinion 


Inflation... 36.7 
2. Law and order. 28.4 
3. Environmen’_.- 9.0 
4. Campus dis- 

orders, 


10. Should Congress place a cailing on the total amount any 1 person 
may receive under the Federal farm subsidy program?__ = 
11. Do you favor the President’s proposal for automatic cost-of-living 


. Do oe ou approve ot of the way the Nixon administration is pene, 1, 
the conduct of the Vietnam war?___. 6 34.0 3.1 
. Should the President order an immediate and 
withdrawal of U.S. forces from Southeast Asia? 70.1 
The United States has never established diplomatic relations 
with Red China. Do you favor softening of the U.S. position 
and ane sending to possible diplomatic recognition of main- 
land C 49. 39.4 8.3 


3.0 


` gh eb nig the limited ABM system recommended by President 


ixon? 
. Foreign aid: 


(a) Should the United States continue to extend ss% aid 


to other nations? __ 
(b) Should the United States 
to other nations? 


. When the Vietnam conflict is resolved, would you favor abolishing 


the present draft system for an all- volunteer Army? 
. Do you support P-esident Nixon’- 
sulate in Rhodesia? 


. To get families off welfare, President Nixon has proposed a work 
incentive and job training program whie pu ranteeing a basic 
this alternative to the 


level of financial assistance. Do you favor 
present welfare system? 


action in closing the U S. Con- 


31.5 18.8 


54.9 4.7 lic schools? 
31.6 4.3 
36.1 5.1 
24.6 38.1 


tion to lower 


President Nixon: 
Excellent.. 
Good 


11.1 5.6 


. What, in your opinion, are the top domestic issues confronting the 


United States today? 


MOTORBOAT SAFETY 
HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
outgoing Chief of the Office of Boating 
Safety, U.S. Coast Guard, Rear Adm. 
Joseph J. McClelland, has written an 
informative and timely report about the 
current status of recreational boating 
and particularly the Coast Guard’s ef- 
forts to promote safety on the Nation’s 
waterways. With more than 40 million 
people participating in this activity each 
year, I know there are many who are 
deeply concerned over the problems that 
accompany our growing boating popu- 
lation. I commend the article “Problems 
and Programs,” appearing in the June 
1970 issue of Coast Guard: Proceedings 
of the Merchant Marine Council, to the 
attention of my colleagues: 


adjustments in social security benefit § 
12. Would you favor passage of a constitutional amendment by the 
Congress to permit voluntary nondenominational prayer in pub- 


payments? __ 


13. Do you favor the proposal before Congress amending the Constitu- 

e voting age to 187_ 1 

14. President Nixon and Vice President Agnew—How | would | you Tate 
their performance in office: 


Vice-President Agnew: 


(By Rear Adm, Joseph J. McClelland) 
PROBLEMS AND PROGRAMS 

Recreational boating has been experienc- 
ing a tremendous rate of growth and has 
been demanding increasing time and atten- 
tion from the Coast Guard. The problems of 
recreational boating safety are becoming of 
increasing importance to us, and we have 
given new emphasis to the development of 
an effective boating safety program. 

It may appear that these problems have 
very little relationship to the shipping in- 
dustry. I suggest that there are several areas 
of common concern, The environment is the 
same, and the hazards are similar; many 
items of marine equipment, such as life- 
saving devices, are common on all types of 
vessels. Aids to navigation are of concern as 
much to the recreational boatman as they 
are to the ship master. The rules of the 
road affect all users on our waterways, and 
provisions affecting such items as navigation 
lights. are of common concern. 

Environmental pollution problems,are very 
much in the forefront these days. Pollution 
of the oceans and inland waters from oil and 
vessel] wastes, and from sewage disposal, is 
a common problem. 


The Coast Guard's Merchant Marine in- 
spection program is an intensive, extensive 
safety program well known to the shipping 
industry. It could readily be considered as 
a pattern for insuring the safety and relia- 
bility of recreational boats, but the stand- 
ards required are of an entirely different 
nature, and a suitable inspection program 
must have a different approach. We do not 
intend to adopt similar procedures, and this 
approach may have a marked effect upon 
the vessel inspection program. I will cover 
this more specifically later. 

There are other areas of common concern, 
but these which I have mentioned will, I 
hope, be sufficient to illustrate for you that 
this tremendously expanding recreational 
boating activity does relate directly to the 
shipping community. In addition, I am sure 
there are many boat owners reading this 
who are interested in what the Coast Guard 
is doing about boating safety. 

STATISTICS 

We estimate that there are over, 814" mil- 
lion recreational boats now in use, and we 
know that more than 300,000 new boats are 
being manufactured every year. More than 
40 million people are estimated to go boating 
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every year. That amounts to one boat for 
approximately every 25 people in our coun- 
try, and about one out of every five persons 
goes boating. The boating business is a $3.2 
billion industry, Looking into the future, it 
seems certain that with increasing leisure 
time, with our society becoming ever more 
affluent, and with the areas and facilities for 
other types of recreation becoming more and 
more crowded, boating is going to continue 
to increase at an extravagant rate. 

Inevitably, with this many boats and so 
many millions of people engaged in boating 
sports, there are going to be accidents. In 
1969, 1,350 people lost their lives in boating 
accidents. These deaths, along with thou- 
sands of injuries and many millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of damage to property, have 
brought the boating safety problem into the 
limelight and identified it as an Important 
element of the public safety and consumer 
protection program. 

There are a number of lesser boating prob- 
lems, such as lack of uniformity in laws of 
States concerning numbering of boats and 
requirements for safety equipment. This is 
important for boatmen who. move back and 
forth between jurisdictions, and the boat- 
ing population is very mobile these days. 
This affects the manufacturers too, because 
it is difficult for any manufacture with ex- 
tensive distribution to know precisely how 
he must equip a boat or design associated 
equipment in order to comply with the laws. 

There are problems with law enforcement 
also. As you know, present Federal boating 
laws apply only upon navigable waters of 
the United States. We know that approxi- 
mately one-third of all boating accidents oc- 
cur on waters that are solely under State jur- 
isdiction and that almost one-half of all 
deaths from boating accidents occur on these 
waters. Thus, effective State boating safety 
programs are essential, and unfortunately 
not all States do have such effective pro- 
grams. 

THE FOUR “z's” 

In response to these problems, the Coast 
Guard has developed a program which bas- 
ically includes four areas of activity. These 
are: Education, engineering standards, law 
enforcement, and a sort of catch-all which I 
call environmental concerns, Let me briefly 
consider each of these in turn. 


Education 


Education is, in my opinion, our greatest 
concern and yet our greatest opportunity. It 
is generally concluded from accident records 
that human error is the principal cause of 
boating accidents, since the specific cause is 
usually difficult to identify, and after all, the 
boatman is the last safety check in the chain 
of events which culminates in an accident. 
This error may result from lack of knowledge, 
lack of competence or judgment, or perhaps 
lack of information. There is, of course, an 
extensive educational effort in being. Several 
States have boating safety education pro- 
grams, including courses given in the schools. 
The Coast Guard Auxiliary, the U.S. Power 
Squadrons, the American Red Cross, and 
other organizations offer free education 
courses all over the country. Hundreds of 
thousands of boatmen take advantage of 
these courses every year. 

The Coast Guard and several of the States 
carry out modest public education programs 
through the public information media, 
through training films, and through displays 
at boat shows. Our boating safety detach- 
ments, which are mobile safety crews with a 
trailerable boat, do an outstanding job of 
public education. The combination of all 
these activities makes an educational pro- 
gram of considerable extent. We hope to im- 
prove this effort in the future by expansion 
and better coordination. We rely heavily upon 
the Coast Guard Auxiliary, and I anticipate 
significant increases in the Auxiliary’s educa- 
tion program. 
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Engineering standards 

The purpose of a Federal boat safety stand- 
ards program. for recreational boats is to 
insure that the boat and associated equip- 
ment which reaches the consumer is reliable. 
Last year the Coast Guard responded to more 
than 31,000 calls for assistance from recrea- 
tional boats. More than 48 percent of the 
search and rescue cases resulted from engine 
breakdown or boat systems failure of some 
nature. This would indicate that there is 
some room for improvement in the reliability 
of boats and their equipment. 

The Motorboat Act of 1940 currently pre- 
scribes the Federal requirements for motor- 
boats and equipment. The items regulated are 
limited to six specific items such as fire 
extinguishers, lifesaving devices, and naviga- 
tion lights, No doubt the scope of these re- 
quirements was felt to be adequate in 1940, 
but the tremendous increase in recreational 
boating, technological changes such as the 
development of the inboard-outboard drive, 
and the use of new materials such as fiber- 
glass in boat construction, have long ago 
created requirements far beyond these limited 
regulations. In addition, the development of 
factual information through collection of 
data in accordance with the 1958 Boating Act 
has helped to identify items for which regu- 
lations are needed. 

Many States have developed their own 
safety requirements for State waters, and the 
boating industry has developed quite exten- 
sive voluntary standards for their own use. 
However, such voluntary standards do not 
provide the minimums needed, they are not 
universally accepted and followed, and there 
is no requirement for compliance. The Coast 
Guard is, therefore, now seeking new legis- 
lation which would update and expand Fed- 
eral authority. It is intended to promulgate 
minimum safety standards required for boat- 
ing safety which will be established only 
where there is a demonstrated need. Such 
standards will be reasonable, and will be 
expressed in terms of performance insofar as 
practicable. 

The 1940 act places responsibility for com- 
pliance with the law solely upon the boat 
owner/operator. This is true even for such 
things as backfire flame control equipment, 
which is almost always sold as an integral 
part of the boat. Responsibility for the de- 
sign and construction of a boat, and for pro- 
viding the boatman with a boat and equip- 
ment which meet Federal safety standards 
should properly lie with the manufacturer. 
A single set of standards, therefore, becomes 
mandatory. We intend to preempt the boat- 
ing standards field in order that the manu- 
facturer may more readily comply with the 
regulations, and the boatman will not have 
to be concerned when he moves between 
jurisdictions, 

Enforcement 


The Coast Guard's law enforcement ac- 
tivity with respect to boating involves en- 
forcement of the requirements for equip- 
ment. and numbering, and of the rules 
against reckless or negligent operation of 
boats. We work closely with the States, and 
in fact have cooperative agreements with the 
great majority of them. These agreements 
generally provide for joint enforcement of 
the law on waters which lie within the State 
and yet are navigable waters of the United 
States. We feel that local enforcement of the 
law with respect to individuals is most effec- 
tive, and through our proposal for a pro- 
gram of financial assistance we hope to en- 
courage local law enforcement activity. 

Environment 

Those concerns of the boating safety pro- 
gram which relate directly to the environ- 
ment include aids to navigation, the collec- 
tion and dissemination of weather and ma- 
rine information, and the efficient utilization 
of water areas by means of controls such as 
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zoning. The Coast Guard is currently en- 
gaged in an extensive study of our Aids to 
Navigation System, and the needs of the 
Recreational Boatman are being kept very 
much in mind. 

Presently the amount of weather infor- 
mation being disseminated to the boatman is 
quite considerable. Those of you who go boat- 
ing in many areas know that you can tune 
in to current weather broadcasts many times 
during the day. However, some boatmen sim- 
ply neglect to tune in the weather, and many 
small craft aren't even equipped with radios. 
So we face a difficult problem in attempting 
to warn boatmen of impending squalls or 
heavy weather. Inability to reach the boat- 
man while he is boating has resulted in a 
number of tragedies in recent years, such as 
the Coho Salmon disaster on Lake Michigan 
in 1967. We are hoping that a research and 
development effort will develop an inexpen- 
sive device for this purpose. 

I am sure that zoning is going to come 
into greater use as our water areas become 
more crowded. Of course, we already have 
zoning of certain types, such as for anchor- 
age and swimming, and we have speed limits 
in many places. No doubt areas will be set 
aside for water skiing and fishing, as well as 
for other purposes, as demand develops. 


MEETING THE CASUALTY PROBLEM 


It scarcely needs to be mentioned that the 
accident problem in boating is entirely dif- 
ferent in nature from that with motor vehi- 
cles. A motor vehicle accident is almost al- 
ways a collision with another vehicle, or at 
least an impact with some object which re- 
sults in death and injury. Only a small mi- 
nority of boating accidents are of this na- 
ture. The greatest single cause of deaths in 
boating accidents is drowning from capsiz- 
ings or falls overboard. Thus the hazard of 
boating results largely from the environ- 
ment. 

This emphasizes what is perhaps our num- 
ber one concern, the problem of lifesaving 
devices. The majority of drownings occur as 
a result of a sudden type of casualty in 
which there is no opportunity or time to get 
or put on a lifesaving device. Possibly as 
many as 1,000 of the 1,260 victims that 
drowned in 1969 did not have time to don 
a lifesaving device before going overboard. It 
appears that the only solution is to have the 
lifesaving device on or in hand at all times. 
At the very least, devices should be worn by 
all occupants when boating conditions are 
hazardous, and by children and nonswim- 
mers at all times. 

But. how can we get people to wear life 
jackets? Much can be done through educa- 
tion, and regulations can have some effect. 
However, we hope to make the job easier by 
providing the boatman with a device which 
he will want to wear. Research and develop- 
ment assistance has been available recently 
in our efforts to determine how changes in 
design will affect the performance of flota- 
tion devices. We hope to use data from this 
study in conjunction with wear acceptabil- 
ity research to help us to develop improved 
specifications. This could significantly re- 
duce the number of drownings. 

Another project which has been in prog- 
ress for some time is the updating and uni- 
fication of the inland, western rivers, and 
Great Lakes rules of the road into a single 
set of U.S. rules, patterned generally after 
the international rules. A bill has been intro- 
duced before the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries to accomplish 
this. 

Each of the sets of rules we are seeking to 
unify are, with some changes, still quite 
close to their original form. There are prob- 
lems involyed in asking three different 
groups of sailors to break with 100 years of 
tradition. But we belieye the unified pack- 
age to be a much improved version of all 
three sets of rules. 
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I hope that this brief article has indi- 
cated to you the balanced nature of our 
Coast Guard boating safety program. We 
hope that it will meet the needs of boating 
safety within the practical limitations of 
funds and resources. There are, however, two 
points which I would like to emphasize. 
First, although I have been talking about 
the Coast Guard program of boating safety, 
this Federal program can by no means oper- 
ate successfully on its own. Full cooperation 
and coordination with the States is essen- 
tial, and the extensive contributions of in- 
dustry and of the many fine boating organi- 
zations are of paramount importance. The 
cooperation of all and the dedication of our 
legions of boatmen to boating safety are of 
the greatest value. 

Secondly, I want to say that foremost in 
every element of this program is the interest 
of the boating citizen. It is the Coast Guard’s 
mission to make his boating recreation as 
safe as reasonably possible, and yet insure 
that it will always continue to be recreation. 

As part of the maritime community, I 
hope you will give whatever support you can 
to this challenging program. 


URBAN PROBLEMS 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27,1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, in spite of 
the attention which has been focused 
upon them in the past several years, the 
cities of our Nation continue to face ever- 
growing difficulties. 

The main problem is one of insufficient 


money. 

Cities are caught in a vicious circle. As 
families and businesses move out to the 
suburbs, they reduce the cities’ financial 
resources, decreasing the ability of the 
city government to maintain its services, 
and stimulating additional outward 
flight. 

Abandoned by the affluent middle class, 
the cities are left with a host of prob- 
lems. Decent housing is desperately 
needed, and the need is increasing despite 
the fact that many dwellings lie vacant. 
Without exception, however, these build- 
ings are old and decaying, as are the 
streets and sewers which service them. 
No one wants to live in them in this con- 
dition, and those with the resources to 
rehabilitate them prefer to live else- 
where. 

Inflation causes additional problems. 
The cost of providing services at last 
year’s levels increases, but revenues fail 
to keep pace. Shrinking tax bases and 
cutbacks in State and Federal funds 
make it extremely difficult to meet the 
growing needs of the remaining popula- 
tion. 

One of the most perceptive statements 
to be made recently about the condition 
of our cities appeared recently in the 
New York Times under the authorship of 
Jack Rosenthal, I. recommend it to my 
colleagues and insert it in the RECORD 
at this time: 

[From the New York Times, May 22, 1970] 
URBANISTS FIND SUBURBS HOSTILE TO CITIES, 
PINCHED FOR MONEY 
(By Jack Rosenthal) 

Sr. Lovis.—A patrolman gestures at the 
dark, three-block corridor of small stores, 
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cafes, and row houses. “Not even a rat,” he 
says drily. “Abandoned.” 

A few minutes later, the car passes Gas- 
light Square, renowned not long ago for chic 
restaurants, cabarets, night life. One restau- 
rant is open. But the gaslights—and every- 
thing else—are dark. Abandoned. 

“You think this is bad,” says a resident 
urbanist, “Across the river, they're saying the 
most booming business in East St. Louis 
is Bob’s Board-Up Service.” 

Abandonment, evident in St. Louis, is in- 
creasing in older cities across the country. 
In New York, Philadelphia, Detroit and else- 
where, not just houses, not just blocks but 
even whole neighborhoods are being evacu- 
ated. 

A Federal official says: “There are parts of 
these cities so empty they look like someone 
dropped nerve gas.” A suburban official in 
St. Louis asserts: “It’s not urban blight any 
more. It’s urban leprosy.” 

Whatever the label, abandonment fur- 
nishes a striking illustration of two domi- 
nant urban themes evident from visits to 
cities across the country: 

What was once a financial pinch for cities 
now approaches financial strangulation. 
Funds from almost all sources are slowing 
down or drying up, while increased needs 
and inflation are pushing costs steadily 
higher. 

The middle class, once the strength of the 
city, has largely fied to the suburbs and be- 
comes an enemy. Officials of both cities and 
suburbs acknowledge that suburban resi- 
dents are apathetic or hostile to the prob- 
lems of the working Class, the old, the black, 
and the poor left behind. 

Like abandonment, these are not new 
themes. What is striking about them is their 
increasing impact. Some authorities already 
foresee payless municipal paydays. Others 
fear an even more decisive impact: the death 
not merely of neighborhoods but of the city 
as well. 

There is hyperbole in ‘such fears, but not 
much, close students of the urban field say. 
The city will not literally die. What is dying 
is the general conception of the city—radiat- 
outward from a downtown employment and 
shopping hub. 


KEY PROBLEM IS AGE 


Shining, rebuilt. downtown core areas will 
remain. Suburban rings, increasingly distant, 
will continue to flower. But the area in be- 
tween is, in the eyes of the suburban middle- 
class, becoming a no-man’s land. 

It is, however, a no-man’s land in which 
large numbers of poor and discriminated- 
against people must continue to live. And, in- 
creasingly, city governments are becoming 
financially powerless to help. 

The constriction of funds available to city 
governments coincides with spiraling in- 
creases in two kinds of need. 

Mayor Roman S. Gribbs of Detroit iden- 
tifles one: “The problem with cities is that 
they’re old.” And age means costly repair 
and replacement of rotting sewers, deteriorat- 
ing schools, and other municipal facilities. 

Urban officials say age applies with equal 
force to private investment in the city, and 
is one of the reasons for abandonment. 

For private owners, too, age means rising 
maintenance costs. Add declining rent and 
increasing taxes, officials say, mix in fear of 
crime and riot and loss of insurance, and it 
is no wonder that landlords and businesses 
decide to jump to placid suburbs. 

Mayor A, J. Cervantes of St. Louis asks in 
frustration: “Do you know how many houses 
were started in the city last year? Fourteen.” 
Fourteen hundred? “No, fourteen.” 

The second underlying city need is caused 
by the influx of rural poor, “In the last 10 
years, 200,000 middle-class whites have moved 
out of St. Louis,” Mayor Cervantes says, “and 
100,000 blacks, many of them poor, have 
moved in. It costs us eight times as much 
to provide city seryices to the poor as to the 
middle class.” 
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Meanwhile, where is the money to come 
from? Interviews with scores of city officials, 
civic leaders, and urban experts elicit a dis- 
couraging scorecard. 

Federal aid; Sources unanimously and des- 
pairingly agree that Federal assistance is tail- 
ing off. Spending for urban renewal, summer 
jobs and other programs has been cut or 
slowed. 

One Mayor has gone from despair to bitter- 
ness. “At this rate,” he says, “we're all going 
to be like people in the Nazi concentration 
camps, scrambling against each other for the 
Federal crumbs necessary even to stay alive.” 
He insists on anonymity in order to protect 
his capacity to scramble. 

State aid: Mayors declare that state legis- 
latures are unfeeling and unyielding on funds 
for city problems, “Reapportionment was 
meant to correct the rural ovyerbalance in 
state legislatures," Mayor Cervantes says. “So 
what happened? The legislatures are now 
dominated by suburbia—and that’s just as 
bad for us.” 

In Michigan, according to Lynn Townsend, 
Chrysler Corporation’s president, Gov. Wil- 
liam Milliken is alert to Detroit’s problems, 
“but there just isn’t any state money. It’s not 
very encouraging.” 

City revenues: In city after city, taxes have 
risen to what some officials describe as near- 
Suicidal levels, “Even if we had the authority 
to tax ourselves to death,” Mayor Gribbs of 
Detroit says, “all it would do is drive more 
business out and further reduce our. tax 
base.” 

Mayors are ironic about suburban. free- 
loading by commuters who use city services 
but pay no city taxes. In St. Louis, the ener- 
getic Mayor Cervantes succeeded in estab- 
lishing a 1 per cent earnings tax. “It is one 
salvation,” he says. The tax brings in some 
$12-million in commuter dollars, about 10 
per cent of the city’s annual budget. 

Foundations: “They now have pressures on 
their social action work because of the in- 
hibitions in the new tax law,” says Jerome 
Page, director of the Seattle Urban League, 
refiecting views expressed elsewhere. “All 
this at a time when organizations like the 
Urban League need to increase their work.” 

Even this fiscal scorecard understates the 
problem, authorities believe. Continuing in- 
flation—for which many now blame the 
Nixon Administration—has eaten up avall- 
able funds in increased construction and 
municipal borrowing costs. 

“For all the talk about Government 
spending, what about the incredible amount 
of Government stealing?” asks James Ellis, 
& Seattle lawyer and central force in city 
campaigns to raise hundreds of millions for 
pollution control, health, and mass transit. 

“Why, if we had built our mass transit 
system 20 years ago, we could have done it 
cheaper all by ourselves than we could now 
with 30 percent Federal grants.” 

What answers are available to cities? 

Some cities are seeking increased conven- 
tion and tourist revenues by rebuilding 
downtown and creating attractions like 
Hemisfair in San Antonio, Century 21 in 
Seattle, and the St. Louis Gateway Arch 
Development. St. Louis officials claim a 
near-doubling of tourist and convention 
revenues. 

Washington has proposed several other 
solutions. The most notable is the President's 
program for revenue-sharing—returning 
some Federally collected tax money to states 
and cities. But urban officials doubt that 
Congress and state legislatures will pass on 
meaningful amounts. 

“And as for taings like the Administra- 
tion’s voluntarism plan, or the black entre- 
preneurship program, they're all a cop-out 
for no money,” says Jerome Cavanagh, for- 
mer Mayor of Detroit and an outspoken 
Democrat. “I know it’s trite to say money is 
the answer. I know that some academics 
now find it’s stylish to deny that there is an 
urban crisis at all, let alone one that money 
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can solve. But once—just once—I'd like to 
try money.” 

But new public money is not coming in 
fast enough, and, as illustrated by abandon- 
ment, private investment is going out. St. 
Louis County, a separate entity girdling the 
city, now has nearly twice the city’s popula- 
tion (1.1 million to 668,000), more jobs, 
greater retail sales, more construction. 

These changes exemplify what has hap- 
pened nationally, The Census Bureau esti- 
mates that since 1965 an average of 900,000 
whites have moved each year from central 
cities to suburbs. 

That white population of central cities in 
1969 was estimated at 45.3 million—the same 
as it was in 1950. In the same period, the 
white population of suburban areas almost 
doubled, from 35 million to some 67 million. 

Various urban scholars, recognizing the 
increasing suburban imbalance, argue that 
consolidated metropolitan government is the 
answer. It would spread out the burden of 
providing essential services to the poor. And 
would improve responsiveness and efficiency, 
they contend. 

But there are few major metropolitan areas 
in which such consolidation appears even 
imaginable. A common suburban view is €x- 
pressed by Gerald Rimmel, a St. Louis County 
councilman: “The people are here. The 
wealth is here. St. Louis has become just an- 
other neighborhood in the whole com- 
munity. They're the poor cousin and we're 
the rich cousin and they have to accept that.” 

Mr. Rimmel acknowledges that relations 
between the city and the county “are some- 
times like two hostile countries.” 

Suburban hositilities are mirrored in a 
downtown merchant's account of a telephone 
conversation with a suburban woman seeking 
air-conditioner repairs. The company could 
not send a man out immediately, she was 
told. “Well, no wonder,” she responded. "AN 
you got left down there is niggers and 
hippies.” 

A suburban lawyer says: “Yes I go down- 
town to see the Cardinals play, especially now 
that they have the freeway bypassing the, 
you know, bad areas.” 

Some in’ the suburbs take a longer view, 
recognizing that urban torments cannot be 
contained by the city limits. They note that 
decay is infectious, citing Wellston, a small 
municipality adjacent to St. Louis. There, 
20 per cent of the homes are abandoned—and 
not even boarded-up. 

“For years, many of our residents took the 
attitude that they came to escape center city 
problems,” says Charles T. Henry, City Man- 
ager of University City, a suburb of 53,000 
adjoining St. Louis. “But that’s changing. A 
lot of people here now are asking, ‘How long 
can we run?” 


TO MIKE BARTLEY 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the city of Alameda, Calif., has 
lost a great citizen in the passing of Wil- 
liam M. “Mike” Bartley; who died re- 
cently after a long illness. 

Mike Bartley was a retired commander 
in the Navy who had seen very fine serv- 
ice and, turning to civilian life, served 
our city well as a member of its city 
council and as a public-spirited citizen. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I wish 
to include with them an editorial which 
appeared in the Alameda Times-Star and 
pays ‘tribute to this extraordinary per- 
son: 
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[From the Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star, 
July 18, 1970] 


To MIKE BARTLEY 


Occasionally when a person is taken from 
a community through death, it leaves a 
“gap,” a “hole.” 

This is because the decreased was imagi- 
native, aggressive, and gaye of himself-(her- 
self) to the community, contributing as well 
as taking. 

Such a person was William M. “Mike” 
Bartley whose death the Times-Star regret- 
fully reported last week. 

Those who knew him from close associa- 
tion, either businesswise or civically, knew 
him as a person of warm personality, with 
weaknesses as well as strengths—which after 
all, made him a human being. 

It is for his strengths he will be remem- 
bered. And rightly. 

The tributes paid him by Mayor Terry La 
Croix and Planning Director Don Johnson 
were earned. Mike Bartley was a pragmatist, 
he also was able to dream—or visualize, 
whichever you prefer. 

He saw Alameda with a tremendous poten- 
tial as a community for pleasant living. He 
realized that here as in every community a 
certain amount of planning is essential if the 
community is to maintain a balance between 
past, present and future. He realized that 
apathy, inertia, slavery to habit or self could 
be destructive of the common good, He knew 
that a collection of people (city) needs guide- 
lines (plan) for orderly development Just as 
individuals need a code (self-discipline, 
ethics) for the good life. 

And so he was instrumental in bringing 
to Alameda a professionally-conceived gen- 
eral plan. which was duly adopted by city 
government after public discussion and de- 
bate. 

Mike Bartley knew, too, that that plan or 
any plan is. useful only to the degree it is 
implemented. It can serve the community 
well, or it can be allowed to gather dust in 
the confines of City Hall, used only when con- 
venient, ignored the rest of the time. 

Perhaps the. best tribute Alameda can pay 
to a man whose leadership and vision—and 
his courage and integrity to the ideal of 
“communityness”"—a principle to which he 
was faithful though it was not popular with 
many of his colleagues in real estate—would 
be to keep the general plan viable, to make 
ifan instrument of community betterment, 
to let it work for us instead of choking it 
out of existence by disuse. 

Mike would have liked it that way. 


THE CASE OF THE MISSING CHILD 
SUPPORT PAYMENTS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, in any discussion of welfare reforms 
we cannot overlook the factor of the in- 
dividual’s responsibility to care for him- 
self and his family to the best of his 
ability. 

Mrs. Jean Temple, of Northridge, Calif., 
has founded an organization titled the 
Association for Children Deprived of 
Support—CDS. The goal of CDS in- 
cludes finding ways to aid divorced wom- 
en in being assured of receiving court 
ordered child support payments from 
the children’s “fathers. Mrs.’ Temple 
claims that too often a welfare check 
has to substitute for child support that 
is not forthcoming, and that available 
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enforcement procedures are extremely 
inadequate. 

The conclusion would be, then that a 
large amount of welfare funds could be 
saved through adequate laws and en- 
forcement on behalf of the children of 
the divorced. 

I feel that the article below, from the 
Van Nuys News, July 12, 1970, contains 
an extremely interesting discussion of 
this problem. 

The article follows: 


Group FORMED To TAP ERRANT FATHERS FOR 
CHILD SUPPORT 


(By Ruth Croft) 


A kept woman with no strings attached 
who jets about with the country club set 
and vamps other women’s husbands—that’s 
the image divorcees claim they have been 
given in novels, television and motion pic- 
tures and they don’t like it one bit. 

Despite new divorce—or dissolution of mar- 
riage—laws, Jean Temple of Northridge says 
that divorced women “really clean up in 
California.” 

The mother of three children suggests that 
these fairy tales prejudice the general public 
and consequently thwart efforts of a divorced 
woman to establish herself as a responsible 
individual inthe community. 

She also maintains the biased picture 
affects the attitude of attorneys and courts 
when a divorcee seeks their aid in obtaining 
enforcement of court orders and state laws 
regarding child support payments. 

In an effort to dispel these attitudes, as 
well as aid women who have been unsuccess- 
ful in geting their ex-husbands to live up to 
financial commitments, Mrs. Temple has 
founded the Association for Children De- 
prived of Support (CDS). 

Goals of the group are threefold: 

To focus public attention on the failure- 
to-provide problem, stressing its effect on 
dependent children and the resulting costs 
forced on the taxpayer. 

To demand more aggressive enforcement 
of current laws and court orders connected 
with child support payments. 

To lobby for better child support legisla- 
tion. 

“For too many years the stock answer to 
our problems has been—‘oh quit bothering 
your old man, just apply to welfare, ™ Mrs. 
Temple told The News, adding that resort- 
ing to government handouts is degrading to 
mothers and children involved as well as an 
unnecessary added burden to the taxpayer. 

It is Mrs. Temple’s contention that a father 
first must be compelled to pay a fair share 
toward the support of his children. even if 
they sre in the custody of his ex-wife. 

Then if the man is unable to live on the 
remaining amount of his salary, it should be 
he who seeks public assistance. 

“Once a man and his new spouse fave the 
possibility .of shopping with food stamps 
and having their life style inspected by sccial 
workers, it is my bet that all kinds of hidden 
income would come to the fore,” she said 
suggesting that men, especially those in busi- 
ness for themselves, have a multitude of 
accounting means at their disposal to create 
the impression they earn minimal wages and 
consequently can make only token payments. 

“Tf a man is made to realize that the 
children continue to be his financial respon- 
sibility, whether or not he remains married 
to their mother, perhaps he will not be so 
quick to start family after family after fam- 
ily,” she said. 

“If the current trend continues, this coun- 
try has but two ways to go on the issue. 
We either will have our doorways cluttered 
with children abandoned by both parents as 
is the situation in many South American 
countries, or we will find ourselves practic- 
ing socialism where the state takes care of 
the kids,” she said. 
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DENY CHARGES 


Mrs. Temple maintains that the district 
attorney's office encourages this creeping so- 
cilalism by advising women to seek welfare 
aid and by being lax in prosecuting errant 
fathers. 

These charges are vigorously denied by the 
DA's Office. 

Dep. Dist. Atty. Earl Osadchey, who heads 
the Child Support Division, told The News 
it is strictly against. policy to recommend the 
welfare route and he would welcome the 
name of any investigator who breaks this 
rule, 

“One of our principal functions is to bring 
to court errant fathers who are not comply- 
ing with court child support orders—either 
to recover for the county funds which have 
been paid to a welfare family or to have 
allowances remitted so a family will not be 
forced to resort to welfare,” he said. 


FILES COMPLAINT 


“Admittedly one of the first questions we 
ask a woman seeking enforcement of court- 
ordered child support is whether or not she 
receives public assistance,” Osadchey said. 
“But this should not be construed as a rec- 
ommendation she do so. 

“What we actually are trying to do is avoid 
duplication of work. The Dept. of Public 
Social Services automatically files a com- 
plaint with us 45 days after one of its re- 
cipients fails to receive a support payment,” 
he said, adding that many women are not 
aware of this arrangement and proceed on 
their own. 

If a woman and her children do receive 
welfare benefits, then child support payments 
are made through the court trustee and the 
funds are used to offset taxpayer’s costs for 
welfare. 

Consequently, the DA's office is obligated to 
press for payments in this situation and dur- 
ing the past three years has reimbursed the 
welfare fund with more than $12,000,000 it 
has collected, Osadchey said. 

In answer to charges that his staff is dis- 
interested in prosecuting cases, Osadchey 
explained that many women misunderstand 
the exact functions of his division. 


AGREES ON POINT 


“Principally, we only cite for contempt of 
court orders in these domestic relations 
ca-s... we are not authorized by Superior 
Court to gar~ishee a man's wages or seek to 
collect arrearages ... we cannot represent a 
mother who wants the payments increased,” 
he said. 

Osadchey agrees with Mrs. Temple on the 
point that society in general must change 
its attitude toward fathers who ial to pro- 
vide for their children, although each has a 
different approach to the problem. 

“Courts treat the men as bad little boys 
and let them off with a hand slap and gentle 
tongue-lashing,” Mrs. Temple said. “They 
are criminals and should be dealt with ac- 
cordingly.” 

EXPRESSES VIEW 

She maintains if maximum penalties were 
given first-time offenders, it would serve as a 
deterrent to those men who contemplate 
reneging on their responsibilities. 

“But in reality, Judges place the men on 
probation, accept partial payment of amounts 
due or continue cases week after week. It's 
discouraging and frustrating and only en- 
courages the men to ignore their obliga- 
tion,” she said. 

While claiming that his staff always presses 
for the maximum penalty, Osadchey believes 
the court's seemingly more lenient attitude 
is justified. 

MAY LOSE JOB 

“The maximum penalty for contempt is five 
days in jall‘on each count,” he said. “If this 
sentence were handed down in every case, it 
is feasible the whole situation would worsen. 
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“Understandably, the man might lose his 
job or most certainly a week's pay and as a 
result there could be two families dependent 
on welfare, thus doubling the taxpayers’ 
burden.” 

The basic problem in most child support 
cases is that both parties involved are sensi- 
tive and highly emotional, according to 
Osadchey, who says the man envisions his 
ex-wife squandering his contributions on 
herself while the woman pictures her former 
spouse living a swinging life at the expense 
of their children. 


MAKES SUGGESTION 


A certain amount of counseling should ac- 
company each dissolution of marriage when 
children are involved, he said. These couples 
must be helped to rise above their bitterness 
and recognize their respective responsibili-~ 
ties. 

And the woman should make every effort 
to be self-supporting and contribute her fair 
share toward the children’s financial well 
being, he suggested. 

Mrs. Temple maintains that most divorced 
women want to work. 


TELLS EXPENSE 


But after five to 10 years of being unem- 
ployed, a woman naturally reenters the job 
market as low man on the salary totem pole. 
She may be able to sustain herself, but defi- 
nitely needs support money to clothe and 
feed her children and, most important, to 
pay for child care. 

One CDS member told The News she had 
been forced to give up a clerical position with 
the Los Angeles Police Dept. because her 
former husband stopped making child sup- 
port payments when he learned she was 
working. 

“He just wouldn't believe that it took the 
entire $100. a month he sent me plus part 
of my wages to pay a sitter for our two girls 
while I worked,” she said. 

Jobs are hard to come by, according to 
another CDS member who spent the major 
part of her adult life as a homemaker. 

“Employers seem to think divorced mothers 
always will be taking time. off to care for 
their kids—or they anticipate we're out to 
find a new husband and will concentrate our 
energy and talents in that direction,” she 
said. 

CHAPTERS INCREASE 

Others contend that property managers are 
prejudiced against divorcees and refuse to 
rent houses and apartments to them, while 
another woman maintains it has been im- 
possible to get credit cards and department 
store charge privileges since she was divorced. 

Whether CDS will be able to right all these 
purported wrongs remains to be seen, but 
the organization which started with one 
group here in the Valley is building steam 
and has grown to 10 chapters including units 
in Florida and Indiana. 

Surprisingly, there are several intrepid 
men on its rosters. 

For the most part these male members are 
carrying the financial burden of two fami- 
lies—their own and the children of a second 
wife who is receiving no child payments from 
her ex-husband. 

GAINS ATTENTION 


Others are men who claim to have ex- 
perienced an unhappy childhood due to their 
fathers’ failure to provide, while a few have 
joined as taxpayers interested tn stopping 
unnecessary drains on the welfare budget. 

Ih receht weeks the ODS group’s major 
concern—the child support issue—has gained 
statewide attention. 

Three bills (AB 1360, AB 2446 and SB 
735), designed ‘to strengthen procedures by 
which the state can more effectively locate 
absent fathers and ‘collect child support 
money, have been introduced in the Cali- 
fornia Legislature. 
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VOICES CONCERN 


The State Social Welfare Board also has 
announced it is forming a task force to ini- 
tiate a major drive against the failure of ab- 
sent fathers to pay child support. 

Chairman Robert E. Mitchell who an- 
nounced the plan said, “Although the high 
percentage of nonsupport cases among pub- 
licly dependent families is a matter of great 
concern in California, we are equally con- 
cerned about the family degeneration 
throughout society that finds children being 
victimized by irresponsibility on the part of 
absent fathers who simply walk away from 
their financial as well as moral obligations.” 

CDS members will be following the task 
force investigation with great interest. 


EQUAL PAY FOR WOMEN 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mrs. Lucile H. Shriver, director of the 
National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs Inc., appear 
before the General Subcommittee on 
Labor of the House Education and Labor 
Committee. 

Mrs. Shriver testified in support of 
H.R. 15971 and urged equal pay for 
women doing the same work as men. Her 
testimony included a number of facts 
and figures which I feel would be of in- 
terest to other Members of the House. 

I am inserting Mrs. Shriver’s complete 
testimony in the Recorp and I invite the 
attention of my colleagues to this in- 
formative document: 


‘TESTIMONY PRESENTED ON THE PART OF THE 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSINESS AND 
PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S CLUBS, INC., BY 
Mrs. LUCILLE H. SHRIVER, FEDERATION Dr- 
RECTOR, BEFORE THE GENERAL SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR OF THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND 
LABOR COMMITTEE, THE HONORABLE JOHN H. 
DENT, CHAIRMAN, JULY 9, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, we are honored to be here 
today to testify in support of H.R. 15971. 

Seven years ago one of the BPW clubs wrote 
the Special Subcommittee on Labor of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor 
urging passage of the Equal Pay Bill which 
H.R. 15971 would amend. They offered the 
following resolution: 

A double standard of pay for men and 
women has long existed in industry, The 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Department of 
Labor has recently released a new publication 
entitled “Economic Indicators Relating to 
Equal Pay,” prepared in response to numer- 
ous requests for factual information about 
wages paid to men and women performing 
similiar work. This pamphlet provides an 
overall view of the differences in pay levels 
of men and women. According to the Bureau 
of the Census the median wage or salary in- 
come in 1960 was $3,293 for women and 
$5,417 for men. 

They went on to say that “The members 
of our national, state, and local federations 
of Business and Professional Women's clubs 
feel strongly that this differential should not 
prevail... ."1 

Today, Mr. Chairman, we find many simi- 
larities to that time and situation. Inequity 
in pay between the sexes continues. Again, 
the U.S, Department of Labor Women’s Bu- 


Footnotes at end of article. 
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reau has released a report, this one on the 
earnings gap between men and women, re- 
vealing that in 1968 the median salary for 
women was $4,457; for men, $7,664. In other 
words, in 1960 women made 60.8% of what 
men made; in 1968, the percentage was down 
to 58.2%. 

We are here once more to petition you re- 
garding equal pay for equal work, this time 
to extend the guarantee of equal pay for 
equal work law passed in 1963 to cover ad- 
ministrative, executive, and professional 
positions. The Equal Pay Act of 1963 was 
recently described in a Federal court as a 
“broad charter of women’s rights in the eco- 
nomic field.”* We are here to petition the 
Congress to broaden that charter. For that 
purpose we appear before you today, some- 
what repeating history from seven years ago. 

As we look at the labor picture today we 
find that 43% of all women are in the labor 
force; that women have accounted for the 
largest growth percentage in that labor force 
since 1947, In fact thë number of women in 
the civilian labor force increased by 75% be- 
tween 1947 and 1968, while the number of 
men rose only 16% 4 

Today the average woman is 11 years older 
(39 years of age) than she was when women 
got the suffrage and she is married instead 
of single. Women today work for the same 
reasons as men, whether married, single, 
widowed, divorced, namely to support them- 
selves, their families and other dependents." 

In proportion to their increasing participa- 
tion in the growth of the economy, American 
women are certainly not receiving a fair 
share of the profits thereof, quite the con- 
trary, as the earnings gap so clearly reveals. 

A comparison of the median wage or salary 
incomes of women and men who worked full 
time year round between 1955 and 1968 re- 
veals not only that incomes of women are 
considerably less than those of men but also 
that the gap has widened in recent years. In 
1955 for example, women’s median wage or 
salary income of $2,719 was 64% of the $4,252 
received by men. In 1968 women’s median 
earnings of $4,457 was only 58% of the $7,664 
received by men. 

The type of occupation does not make too 
much difference. In 1968, this same report 
shows that women professional and technical 
workers had a median wage of $6,691 com- 
pared to $10,151 for men. Women clerical 
workers, sales workers, operatives, and sery- 
ice workers all had an income of between 55 
and 65.9% of what men received in the same 
categories. 

This is happening now, today, when more 
women than ever work; when women clearly 
work to provide an adequate standard of 
living for themselves, their families and their 
other dependents: 

The radical difference in wages for men 
and women today is revealed also by the fact 
that only 8% of men full time year round 
workers in 1968 earned less then $3,000 
while there were 20% of the women at that 
pay level; and that 60% of the women but 
only 20% of the men earned less than $5,000. 
At the other end of the scale, only 3% of the 
women but 28% of the men had earnings of 
$10,000 or more.* 

Basically there are two types of discrim- 
ination in employment against women. 
Women are often consigned to low-paying, 
low-skilled jobs, different from those of men. 
I refer you to the Earnings Gap report for 
verification of this fact as well as the 1970 
survey on the Employment of Women con- 
ducted by the American Society for Personnel 
Administration and The Bureau of National 
Affairs. Both indicate that women are placed 
in less challenging, less responsible and less 
remunerative positions on the basis of their 
sex. The legislation at hand today does not 
deal with this matter directly. However, it 
does deal with the other kind of discrimina- 
tion in employment that women experience, 
namely the many examples of women doing 
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equal work to that of men but not receiving 
the same pay. 

Extension of the Equal Pay Act to admin- 
istrative, executive, and professional posi- 
tions would encompass those individuals who 
have the same background, experience, and 
education, but who make different wages. 
Here it is not so much a problem of different 
jobs, or being secretaries rather than man- 
agers, but of receiving different, i.e. less pay 
for equivalent work, based on sex as the de- 
terminant of that difference. 

Our organization was founded in 1919 to 
serve the best interests of working women. 
We now represent 180,000 working women 
throughout the fifty states, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

While our membership has increased, so 
has the percentage of American women who 
now work.: Working women constituted 
20.4% of all workers when our organization 
began. Today that representation has almost 
doubled, it is presently 37% of the labor 
force." 

BPW began as an organization for working 
women urging equal pay for equal work in all 
jobs. One of our earliest endeavors was to 
secure the extension of civil service classifi- 
cation to more jobs with the hope that this 
would not only elevate the calibre of govern- 
ment employment but insure that employees 
would be chosen on the basis of qualification 
without consideration of sex. 

During World War II American women 
showed their dedication, ability, versatility, 
and endurance as workers. The first major 
Equal Pay Bill was introduced at the end of 
that war with BPW support and we remained 
on the legislative front until victory in 1963. 
We helped form and work with the National 
Committee for Equal Pay and enthusiasti- 
cally cooperated with other women’s organi- 
zations to secure passage of that bill. I am 
sure that the records of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reflect our concern. 

Thus our interest in this legislation is ‘well 
established. But, when the Equal Pay Bill 
was finally passed, something was left out of 
grave importance to our members and to 
thousands of working women, namely cover- 
age of administrative, executive, and profes- 
sional positions. 

The history of the Equal Pay Act shows 
that attachment of this bill to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act was indeed the “catalyst” that 
made victory possible, as Congressman Fre- 
linghuysen of New Jersey pointed out during 
debate on the House floor. But, this same 
tactic also made equal pay coverage co- 
extensive with minimum wage coverage. If 
a job is not covered under the minimum wage 
provision, the law then does not require equal 
pay standards for such a job. As a result 
equal pay is required for only about half of 
the jobs in America today, according to Mr. 
Robert Moran, Administrator, Wage and Hour 
Division of the U.S. Department of Labor.’ 
This is the situation that we deplore and 
that we would change. 

Actually the Administration-supported 
equal pay bills, as introduced in both Houses 
of the Congress in 1961 and 1963 (after the 
1961 proposal failed of passage) contained no 
provision which would have resulted in the 
bills becoming a part of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. There was nothing in the original 
Administration-supported proposals, there- 
fore, which would have exempted executive, 
administrative; or professional employees 
from equal pay protection. 

It was on the original bilis that BPW 
and others presented their testimony in Con- 
gressional hearings in support of the 1961 
bill and the 1963 measure. 

Only after the completion of committee 
hearings in 1963, did the Chairmen of the 
Labor Subcommittees (who had held the 
hearings in the House and Senate) find 
that they did not have the votes to report 
out the Administration's original proposal 
and that the bills would die in committee. 
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Since there was basically little choice, Le. 
the original Administration's proposals stood 
no chance of further consideration on the 
Hill, telephone calls were made to legis- 
lative representatives of the major women’s 
groups whose members would be affected 
by the move to make the equal pay bill a 
part of the Fair Labor Standards Act (in- 
cluding BPW) and the situation was care- 
fully explained to all of us. It was decided 
that we should take what we could get for 
the time being, hoping that action would 
later be taken on the Hill to restore the 
protections of the equal pay provisions of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act to, for exam- 
ple, executive, administrative, and profes- 
sional employees, at the earliest possible 
date. It was a question of half a loaf or none. 
We took that half a loaf. We are now asking 
for the rest of that loaf. 

H.R. 15971 would bring the protections of 
the Equal Pay Act to the executive, admin- 
istrative, and professional employees who 
had every right to feel “betrayed” by the 
action taken by the Congress when the equal 
pay bill was made a part of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in 1963. 

At present Title VII, Section 703(a) (1), 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits em- 
ployment. discrimination in hiring, discharg- 
ing, terms, conditions, or privileges of em- 
ployment, including that of compensation. 
However, the EEOC which is burdened with 
administering Title VIL has an overload of 
case work. Moreover, the EEOC has. very 
little power, a situation we have sought to 
remedy by testifying in support of legislative 
efforts to grant the EEOC the right to issue 
judicially enforceable cease and desist pow- 
ers, to back up its findings of discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, sex or na- 
tional origin, which currently it does not 
have. The EEOC’s authority is limited to con- 
ciliation efforts, If a state or local Fair Em- 
ployment Practices law exists a waiting pe- 
riod is required. If conciliation fails, the ag- 
grieved party must initiate and finance his/ 
her own suit. 

On the other hand, the Equal Pay Act is 
administered by the Wage and Hcur Divi- 
sion of the U.S, Department of Labor. This 
agency is generally able to obtain compliance. 
If there is a refusal to comply, or deliberate 
violation of the law, the Secretary of Labor 
may obtain a court injunction to restrain 
continued violation or withholding of back 
wages legally due. The Secretary of Labor 
may also bring suit for the back wages upon 
written request of an aggrieved employee. 
Also important is the fact that complaints 
are treated in strict confidence and, unless 
court action is necessary, the name of the 
aggrieved party is not revealed, whereas un- 
der the protection of Title VII such anonym- 
ity is impossible. Indeed, the strength and 
effectiveness of enforcement proceedings un- 
der the Fair Labor Standards Act was one of 
the compelling reasons for BPW’s support 
for attaching the Equal Pay Billto the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

Mr. Chairman, The National Federation 
believes that there is‘noO morë justification 
or reason for discrimination at the profes- 
sional or administrative levels than at any 
other. By Executive Ordér and by Congres- 
sional mandate our nation is committed to 
equal employment opportunity for all Amer- 
icans. We urgently request passage of this 
legislation before us to move usa step closer 
to that goal. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1970 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in March of this year, the Environmen- 
tal Protection Act, that would finally 
recognize the direct concern of each citi- 
zen with the enyironment in which he 
lives, was introduced by Senator HART, of 
Michigan, who has long been recognized 
as an outstanding conservationist and 
fighter for the protection and improve- 
ment of our environment. This bill, S. 
3575, would give our citizens the right to 
bring suit in a court of law to protect 
themselves and their children from pol- 
lution. I am introducing a similar bill in 
the House, today, because I believe that 
this legislation could be the most effec- 
tive weapon to date in our fight against 
pollution. 

The past decade has seen increasing 
concern over the problems relating to the 
destruction of our environment. Con- 
gress has repeatedly responded to this 
problem with the enactment of such 
legislation as the Wild and Scenic Rivers 
Act, the Land and Water Conservation 
Act, the Water Quality Act of 1965, the 
Air Quality Act of 1967, and others. Yet, 
in spite of congressional attention to en- 
vironmental problems, pollution remains 
a monumental threat to the health and 
well-being of our entire society. 

The American public has repeatedly 
and conscientiously voiced concern over 
the effects of pollution in our air and 
waters, but the people have’been denied 
the means to directly challenge those 
whose actions are most responsible for 
the destruction of our environment. 

The Environmental Protection Act of 
1970, would enable responsible citizens to 
become directly involved by opening up 
the Federal and State court system to 
antipollution suits by ordinary citizens 
against other citizens or against Govern- 
ment agencies. It would guarantee all 
citizens the right to a pollution-free en- 
vironment, and would enable citizens to 
challenge the organization and imple- 
mentation of administrative policies 
when they appear inadequate. 

The American people have proven 
their concern and should be granted a 
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direct role in the solving of our environ- 
mental problems. Our Government agen- 
cies have not done enough to deal with 
the threat of pollution and should be 
spurred to more effective action. The En- 
vironmental Protection Act of 1970 will 
serve both these ends and hasten the day 
when we can once again take pride in the 
natural beauty of America. 


A SECOND LOOK AT CAMPUS 
UNREST 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, today cer- 
tain radicals seem to use violence as 
the catalystic cry of change. This cry has 
meant the burning of buildings and 
senseless destruction of property on or 
near the campuses of American universi- 
ties and colleges. 

Hundreds of thousands of words have 
been written about campus violence. It 
has been analyzed and scrutinized and 
investigated, but many people still won- 
der why it has occurred or where it will 
happen next. In fact, most students 
cannot tell me how their campuses are 
disrupted by a small minority of the 
student body. None have told me how 
violence has accomplished anything use- 
ful. 

The sole purpose of a university is one 
of service to society through education. 
Universities are not designed to be an 
arena in which opposing groups do battle 
while carrying the standards of their 
political causes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to reaffirm 
my conviction that universities can find 
their own solutions to problems existing 
within their faculties and student bodies. 
I have evidence of responsible student 
groups working within the university 
system of Illinois through letters to my 
office. 

In the July 24 edition of the Chicago 
Tribune, I found an article that has re- 
established my faith in the faculty and 
administrations of several Illinois insti- 
tutions of higher learning. I would like 
to commend them and share this article 
with my colleagues: 

GETTING THE CAMPUS BACK ON COURSE 

There are a few encouraging signs that 
the nation’s universities, badly shaken by 
the violence of recent years, may be return- 
ing to their true function—the cultivation 
of the mind and the advancement of knowl- 
edge. Student disruption has sought to sub- 
vert the universities by committing them to 
political causes, thru militant and violent 
methods. 

Robert H. Strotz, the new president of 
Northwestern University, has perceived this 
purpose in saying, “I will resist any attempts 
by anyone to make the institution itself an 
instrument for political action.” 

University of Illinois trustees, in repri- 
manding 13 faculty members who issued a 
manifesto last May couched in revolutionary 
language, warned that “any infractions . .. 
in the performance of university duties will 
receive prompt and appropriate attention by 
responsible administrative offices and fac- 
ulty committees.” 
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Of 15 signers of the statement, 12 were 
assistant professors, instructors, or graduate 
teaching assistants in the political science 
department. Banding together in what they 
called a Faculty for Resistance, they an- 
nounced they would indoctrinate a student 
“resistance force” and would “orient” all 
their courses to “the problem of political 
repression and resistance to the abuses of 
official authority.” 

The trustees condemned the use of such 
epithets as “societal madness”, “official ra- 
cism" and the implication that we live under 
& “criminal regime” responsible for slaugh- 
ter, murder, and “systematic elimination of 
black militants.” 

While the trustees have taken a form of 
action, the university has been more reti- 
cent. The issue of tenure and retention is 
certainly pertinent in cases like this, as the 
presence at the board meeting of a repre- 
sentative of the American Association of 
University Professors attests. This organiza- 
tion always closes in for the protection of its 
own. 

It would appear that it is imperative for 
Illinois as well as other institutions of higher 
learning to adopt rational criteria in faculty 
appointments before they get stuck with 
sour apples. This is not a job for newspapers 
or even for university trustees. It is a job for 
department heads, for faculty selection com- 
mittees, and for the university administra- 
tion; and the renewal of contracts and the 
granting of tenture are part of it. 

Meanwhile, a show of firmness by Delyte 
Morris, president of Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, has provoked howls of protest from 
two liberal state representatives and the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Morris held 
up the registration of 61 returning students 
because of their political activity during the 
recent academic term and the part played by 
some of them in campus disorders last May. 

The university was compelled to close 
down for the remainder of the term after 10 
days of violence, during which an R, O. T. C. 
building was invaded; windows were smashed 
and looting took place in the Carbondale 
business district; highways and railroad 
tracks were blocked; and the home of Presi- 
dent Morris was sacked. Three students were 
injured in an explosion in a house where they 
were assembling bombs. 

S. I. U. can justifiably feet that students 
engaged in such activities are hardly persona 
grata, and if there is a question of individual 
rights involved most taxpayers won’t see it. 


TRIBUTE TO IGOR I. SIKORSKY 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take the opportunity to pay 
tribute to a recent book written about a 
great American, Igor I. Sikorsky, who 
also happens to be a constitutent of mine. 
The book, “Igor Sikorsky, His Three 
Careers in Aviation,” is an interesting 
and inspiring account of the life of the 
man who Senator Prescott Bush once 
called “a scientific genius and a man of 
deep spiritual qualities.” 

The author, Frank J. Delear, is a man 
of great literary talent who is well ac- 
quainted with his subject. Mr. Delear has 
served as public relations manager of the 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division of the United 
Aircraft Corp. and has been closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Sikorsky since 1940. He 
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is a graduate of Boston College and a 
member of the Aviation/Space Writers 
Association and the American Helicopter 
Society. He is also the author of “The 
New World of Helicopters” and presently 
lives in Stratford, Conn., with his wife 
and five children. 

The biography is centered around 
Sikorsky’s three greatest achievements: 
the first multiengired airplane, the 
ocean spanning Flying Clippers of the 
1930’s, and the first practical helicopter. 
Igor Sikorsky was born in Kiev, Russia, 
on May 25, 1889, the youngest of five 
children. His father was a university pro- 
fessor of psychology at St. Vladimir Uni- 
versity in Kiev. At 14 he entered the 
Imperial Naval College in St. Petersburg 
and later attended the Mechanical Col- 
lege of the Polytechnic Institute in Kiev. 
He was always fascinated with flight, and 
throughout his life, dreamed of bringing 
da Vinci's idea of a wingless aircraft to 
realization. He went to work on this idea 
directly after graduation, but after many 
early failures, abandoned the idea for 
the time being. 

In 1911, after returning to fixed winged 
aircraft, he built the S-5, and set a new 
world record by carrying three men for 
30 miles at seventy miles an hour. This 
success brought about a contract with 
the Russo-Baltic Railroad Car Works, 
which enabled Sikorsky to build the first 
four-motored plane in history, the 
Grand. 

After fleeing Russia during the Revo- 
lution, Sikorsky was faced with the situ- 
ation of having to start from scratch and 
and begin anew as an immigrant in the 
United States. 

Beginning on Long Island, he shortly 
afterward moved to Bridgeport, Conn., 
and established the Sikorsky Aviation 
Corp. This led to the development of 
the S-29, S-33, and later the S—40, 
which became known as the American 
Clipper. This plane, with later develop- 
ments became one of the first planes of 
commercial transoceanic aviation. 

In 1937, Sikorsky started work on his 
original dream and. life-long ambition, 
to build the first helicopter. On Septem- 
ber 14, 1938, Sikorsky realized his dream 
and piloted the first successful wingless 
aircraft flight in his first helicopter, the 
VS-300. From this first attempt of 
welded pipes and other jerry-rigged 
parts, the helicopter became a functional 
machine and was used quite extensively 
during World War II. 

However, the most stirring part of the 
biography is the insight into Igor Sikor- 
sky’s personality. He is portrayed as a 
combination of scientist and mystic who 
has the ability to combine the two and 
result in great creativity. He is a man 
of great religious bélief and is concerned 
with the future of humanity. 

I enthusiastically suggest this book to 
anyone who is interested in people who 
have a dream and who have the per- 
severance to see it through. As attested 
by the countless awards and tributes 
paid to this man, he is a credit to our 
community and to the Nation as a whole, 

My thanks to Frank J. Delear for mak- 
ing this valuable literary and historical 
contribution. 
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BUS ACCIDENT WAS MANMADE 
TRAGEDY 


HON. ALLARD K. LOWENSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, seven 
children are dead and 52 others were in- 
jured as a result of the tragic bus acci- 
dent July 15 in Allentown, Pa., a tragedy 
that cannot be blamed on the caprice of 
fate. 

The bus in which they were riding 
skidded off a curve where more than a 
dozen vehicles have crashed in the last 
2 years; it had two treadless rear tires; 
its steering mechanism was apparently 
defective; and it was driven by a man 
whose driver’s license had been sus- 
pended five times and whose traffic rec- 
ord constitutes a three-page dossier of 
nine accidents and six convictions, two 
for careless driving. 

The last fact is simply beyond belief. 
What turned out to be a horrible reality 
would make bad fiction because nobody 
would believe that a man with such a 
driving record could plausibly find him- 
self behind any steering wheel, much 
less the wheel of a bus load of children 
on @ summer outing. The driver's heart 
attack and the death of his wife as he 
was being arraigned on Tuesday adds to 
the sadness and anger about this need- 
less tragedy. 

How is it that a man whose driver’s 
license had been suspended five times 
and who had been in nine accidents had 
a license of any kind? How is it that a 
bus carrying 49 young day campers and 
their 10 adult supervisors could have two 
rear tires so worn that no tread was left 
on them as well as a faulty steering 
mechanism? How is it that nothing was 
done about a curve. so deceptive that 
more than a dozen wrecks have occurred 
there in the last 2 years? And how is it 
that buses, particularly school buses, 
continue to have the most lethal interiors 
of any vehicles on the road today? 

Some or all of those children might 
have been saved had they been wearing 
safety belts or had the interior of the 
bus been designed for passenger safety 
instead of to achieve the scrimping econ- 
omies that make buses unpadded death 
chambers in the event of a collision. And 
the wreck would probably never have oc- 
curred if the bus and driver had been 
kept off the highway as they should have 
been. 

Various degrees of human negligence 
account for each of these factors that 
came together in such a tragic equation. 

We cannot begin to share the anguish 
of the parents and relatives of the dead 
children; but we can share the concern 
to see that such an absurd conjunction 
of human errors do not cost any more 
lives on the highways. And we can make 
sure that a thorough investigation re- 
veals who was responsible for the admin- 
istrative laxity that permitted a driver’s 
license to be issued under the circum- 
stances and how a bus with bald tires 
and defective steering was permitted to 
operate. 
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We in Congress have to look into the 
whole question of bus safety, about which 
the Federal Government has done vir- 
tually nothing. A measure of the serious- 
ness of the bus safety problem is seen 
in statistics compiled by Interstate Com- 
merce Commission inspectors showing 
that of the 397 buses inspected last year 
more than 300 had mechanical defects 
and 47 of these were so seriously defec- 
tive that they were immediately ordered 
out of service. 

There are over 5,000 commercial buses 
sanctioned by the ICC for interstate tray- 
el, and the Commission’s inspection staff 
is so shorthanded that only 397 of these 
buses were inspected last year. We have 
to remedy that dangerous situation by 
providing adequate staffing for these in- 
spection teams. 

We have to come up with stiff licens- 
ing procedures and safety regulations for 
charter bus companies like the one in- 
volved in the Allentown crash. Millions 
of children are participating each sum- 
mer in charter tours run by these com- 
panies. When they cross State lines they 
come under the jurisdiction of the ICC, 
but according to ICC officials most of 
these companies, which tend to be mar- 
ginal one or two bus operations, are run- 
ning charter trips without OCC authori- 
zation. A preliminary investigation of the 
Allentown accident showed that the bus 
did not even have an ICC certificate. 

Besides the lack of personnel to regu- 
late these companies and carry out in- 
spections, there are loopholes and juris- 
dictional problems in the law regulating 
bus tours that have to be eliminated. 
One of these loopholes, cited in a story 
in Wednesday’s New York Times, in- 
volves school buses, which are exempt 
from Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
regulations that govern bus travel on 
major highways even when they are be- 
ing used on highways for touring pur- 
poses. 

We are reminded of the overall ques- 
tion of school buses by the startling re- 
alization that the death toll in last week’s 
accident would have been higher had the 
children been riding in a school bus, 
whose stripped down interior leaves steel 
tubing exposed on the seat frames, in- 
stead. of a better cushioned touring 
bus. And thanks to an investigation by 
the Washington Post's fine reporter, Col- 
man McCarthy, earlier this year we know 
something about the general shoddiness 
of school bus construction. Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s articles prompted a General 
Motors recall of 4,269 school buses for 
possible brake defects: I am inserting 
these articles in the Recorp to call at- 
tention to the kind of measures we must 
take to insure that the buses on which 
we send our children to school are not 
death traps. 

It is within our power to do these 
things. We cannot blame blind fate for 
tragedies that we ourselves could have 
averted. And if we do not act om the 
range of bus safety problems forced 
upon us by the needless loss of seven 
young lives last week, we will have 
squandered the chance to do the one 
thing that might bring some slight glim- 
mer of light into-the appalling tragedy 
of Allentown. 
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The articles follow: 

BITTER TALES From THE GM LEMON GROVES 
(By Colman McCarthy) 

Last week, General Motors issued a recall 
of 4,269 school buses for possible brake de- 
fects. The recall followed a six-week nation- 
wide survey by GM which was originally 
prompted by two articles on this page in 
December detailing the endless safety and 
mechanical breakdowns of three new GM 
school buses. These were owned by John 
Donovan, a local school teacher with an im- 
mense frustration capacity. 

By taking a survey, GM wanted to know 
whether Donovan’s problems were a local 
fluke or a national epidemic. If the latter, a 
recall would be made. Martin Caserio, a GM 
vice president and a Detroit veteran who 
had been through the recall ritual many 
times, said that GM was deeply concerned 
about safety. However, he told a Washing- 
ton press conference in December he did not 
think John Donovan's repeated brake fail- 
ures, rattling transmissions, hanging ex- 
haust pipes, faulty tires, etc., were “safety- 
related” problems. 

After some confusion and delay, GM sup- 
plied the press with a partial list of Gal bus 
owners. Entitled “School Bus Owners operat- 
ing five or more 1969 GMC conventional 
model school buses," it contained 44 names. 
These owners were from only 16 states and 
possessed a total of only 504 buses. This 
meant that some 3,500 other 1969 model 
buses could not readily be checked. 

On receiving the list from General Mo- 
tors, The Washington Post began contact- 
ing by phone the 44 owners. Apart from the 
one owner who couldn't be reached because 
he had been dead four years and the four 
others who were listed by GM as owning a 
total of 35 vehicles but in reality owned 
none, the majority of respondents were un- 
happy or frustrated over the performance of 
their new buses. Repeatedly, they told of the 
time and money wasted hauling the buses 
to garages “or repairs; often they were re- 
pairs of repairs. It soon became clear that 
the safety and mechanical problems of the 
"69 GM school bus were not isolated in Wash- 
ington. They were nationwide, all the way 
from the enraged owners of the Beirns Bus 
Service, Kenilworth, N.J., whose six new 
buses failed the New Jersey State inspection 
because of faulty brake equalization to the 
stoic in Roslyn, N.Y., who said, “I was a GM 
man at heart, but no more. I don’t know 
what they've done to these buses, but I've 
bought my last one.” 

It was quickly discovered that GM's list 
was incomplete. Regularly, an owner ‘on the 
list would supply the names of the other 
multiple-owners in his area who were not on 
the list. Often it was obvious why they were 
omitted. Raymond Wilson—a pseudonym—is 
& GM dealer who owns 15 of the 1969 buses, 
He saw the stories about Monovan in his 
local paper in December and was “delighted 
that the truth was finally being told about 
GM.” He has had massive safety and mech- 
anical problems also. “The power steering 
cannot be fixed, no matter what;” one new 
bus being driven back from the factory 
nearly killed his driver because the gas tank 
had a hole in it that dropped the fuel onto 
& heated exhaust line; “the brakes aren't 
worth a damn and won't stay adjusted. Over 
all, things have gotten to the point that I 
hate to face customers.” 

Other people that Wilson hates to face are 
reporters. The same morning he read the 
story about Donovan, he was called by the 
local GM representative ..nd told “to keep 
my mouth shut if any newsman called. The 
rep. told me this kind of publicity could 
hurt us all." Wilson agreed to talk to the Post 
only if strict anonymity was given his name 
and location of business, Even though he is 
a GM ‘dealer, he is convinced that if the 
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company finds out he has spoken to anyone 
they will “get even.” 

Another GM dealer—also not on the list— 
Was so fed up with his seven 69s that this 
year he bought Fords. Asked if he thought it 
odd that a GM dealer would buy a competi- 
tor’s product, he answered: “What should 
I do—keep on buying buses that I know are 
nothing but trouble?” 

Not all the GM owners on the list were 
unhappy. A spokesman for the Long Island 
Bus Co., East Farmingdale, N.Y., said that 
his mechanics “have been big on preventive 
Maintenance, so we have little trouble.” 
Another owner, the Pace School Bus Serv- 
ice, Independence, Mo., said that aside from 
frequent clutch adjustments everything was 
fine. Asked about his exhaust pipe hangers, 
he replied: “Oh, them. They were so weak 
when the buses were sold to us that we just 
tied them up with baling wire. And that 
was that.” The mechanic for the five buses 
owned by the Lake Orion, Mich., schools 
said he had no serious complaints. “The 
brakes are hard to push and get sluggish. 
But they're safe enough; the driver just has 
to get used to them.” 

With a few chilling exceptions, all the 
dissatisfied owners said they received prompt 
and polite service from the local GM dealers. 
Warranty repairs were paid for with little 
fuss. But what GM does not pay for is the 
large amounts of time needed to haul the 
buses to the garage or pick them up after 
highway breakdowns; nor is there compen- 
sation for the always-present frustration. 
Ben Stanski, with 10 of the 1969 models, of 
the Berkshire Gray Line, Pittsfield, Mass., 
has been constantly bedeviled by burned-out 
clutches. Some have gone at 3,000 miles, 
when they should have lasted 25,000 or more. 
But the main irk is getting the buses started 
in the morning during the winter. “Here 
they are,” said Stanski, “brand new buses. 
And a crew has been having to come in at 
4 am. to work on them so they start up. 
If we let the buses sit until the regular 
drivers come in, the kids would never get 
picked up.” 

One person who conceivably should have 
no trouble making his voice heard by GM is 
a mechanic for the Pontiac, Mich., School 
District, in the very town where GM makes 
its buses. The mechanic said that along with 
radiator, electrical and tail pipe problems, 
he is plagued with brake troubles. The buses 
on which many children of GM employees 
ride every day have had no accidents yet 
due to brake failure, but this may be due 
to the mechanic’s diligence. “If I keep ad- 
jJusting them every month, they're O.K. 
When the brakes are the least bit out of 
adjustment, which happens frequently, they 
are hard. When you put your foot on them, 
you think you have plenty of pedal left. But 
the only problem is you can’t stop. So I ad- 
just them every month.” 

The most recurring complaint of the 39 
owners was the tall pipe hanger. This device 
is on the rear underside of the bus and 
keeps the exhaust pipe secttre. When it is 
not strong enough, the pipe will jangle until 
it snaps. The poisonous exhaust fumes are 
then leaked forward under the passenger 
compartment. Most states consider a weak 
pipe hanger a safety hazard and inspectors 
will flunk any bus that has one. Two months 
ago, a Washington GM representative admit- 
ted to a reporter that the hangers on the ’69 
buses were too weak to hold the pipe safely. 
“The factory made them just too flimsy,” he 
said. When Martin Caserio was asked at the 
December press conference about this prob- 
lem, he said a weak pipe hanger was cer- 
tainly a bother, “buf it was not safety re- 
lated.” When & pipe broke; said Caserio, the 
bus driver would surely be alert enough to 
hear the thing clattering along the ground 
and have repairs made before any harm 
might be done to occupants. 
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From the response of the 39 owners on 
the GM list, and the many other mysteri- 
ously excluded from the list, a fair conclu- 
sion is that something is inherently wrong 
with the 1969 GM school bus. Too many 
owners in too many places reported too 
many breakdowns. for the problem to be 
passed off as “one of those things, sorry 
about that.” 

Last week, after General Motors had 
reached the same conclusion and ordered a 
recall of 4,269 new buses for “possible brake 
defects,” a GM public relations man said 
that his company had made a survey of 850 
buses in December and January and discov- 
ered that one bus—only one—had defective 
brakes. Evidently, though strangely, GM used 
a different list of owners from the one sup- 
plied the press, or else they would have 
found many more than “one” owner with 
brake problems—starting with their neigh- 
bor in Pontiac, Mich., and including the 
Beirns Bus Service, the Community Charter 
Bus Co., Stanton, Calif., the Schaunburg 
Trans. Co., Roselle, Ill, the Guasti School, 
Guasti, Calif., Morris Hills School District, 
Rockaway, N.J., the anonymous GM dealer, a 
private owner in Olean, N.Y., and others. Al- 
though none of these had the numbing scare 
of Mrs. Warren McConnell of Springfield, Va. 
—last fall, one of her 69 GM buses had total 
brake failure and ran into a pasture to stop— 
they all said their brakes had given, or are 
giving, them serious trouble. 

Since the GM recall involves only brakes, 
questions are raised about other complaints 
of owners. First, the tail pipe hangers. In a 
letter to Virginia H. Knauer, special assist- 
ant to President Nixon for consumer affairs, 
on Feb. 11, Martin Caserio admitted that 
some 300 out of 850 1969 buses had their 
hangers replaced. Yet, in the recall, this 
defective part was not mentioned. 

A second major complaint not mentioned 
in the recall involves clutches Caserio’s 
Feb. 11 letter acknowledges that in some 
cases “clutch durability (is) unsatisfactory.” 
But rather than admitting the clutches are 
mechanically flawed, and then recalling 
them, the GM vice president repeats the 
standard implication that clutch trouble is 
usually caused either by foot-happy drivers 
or by lack of maintenance. But when the 
anonymous GM dealer has five of seven 
clutches burn out, even though he adjusts 
them “every day;” or when a Fullington 
Tenn., owner has had to replace four out of 
six clutches—including one that didn’t last 
1,000 miles; or when an El Centro, Calif. 
owner has to adjust his clutches every 600 to 
1,000 miles; when complaints like these are 
regularly heard, something more than foot- 
happy drivers are to blame. 

Last December, GM president Edward Cole 
said that if his company’s survey showed 
that a recall was necessary, well, a recall it 
would be. As Martin Caserio said during his 
press conference, “We'll step up to our re- 
sponsibility.” This is indeed praise-worthy, 
but the concept of a recall—an outrageous 
idea in itself, but which a cowed public now 
accepts calmly—raised fundemental ques- 
tions. Where was GM's responsibility when 
their product was being made? Why wasn't 
it stepped up to then? This is the third con- 
secutive year a recall has been made on 
GM’s school buses, so the notion that some- 
thing might be wrong in design or in the as- 
sembly line must have occurred to some at 
GM. 

Even when a recall is made, the question 
comes up about retribution for other things 
besides free labor and parts: such as time 
spent hauling broken buses in from the road- 
side waiting at the garage, the mental worry 
of driving children on vehicles that may be 
unreliable, the, time lost to one’s family be- 
cause the bus needs to be tinkered with or 
carted to the garage. 
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{From the Washington Post, Mar. 2, 1970] 


THE Marx—Or Is IT THE Mock?—or 
EXCELLENCE 


(By Colman McCarthy) 


For the third consecutive year, General 
Motors has ordered a recall on its school 
buses. That the world’s largest maker of 
motor vehicles seems not only to make a 
habit of selling defective goods but, in effect, 
calmly admits that it does after the victim- 
ized owners and the press force the issue, 
doubtlessly puzzles the general public. But 
to many GM schoo] bus owners, the recall 
ritual is no puzzle at all. “In 1967,” said Tom 
Jones of Superior Sales; Omaha, Nebr., and 
who has new GM buses in his shop constant- 
ly, “there was a major model change—in style 
and engineering. That’s where the trouble 
started.” Other owners around the nation 
agree, saying that buses built earlier than 
1967 have never been problems. 

What actually happened mechanically be- 
tween the 1966 model and those made since 
is unknown to anyone outside of GM. But 
with a plain ruler and average eyesight, a 
few facts can be learned. First, the front 
bumper on the ‘66 bus—if a local vehicle is 
respresentative—is 14-inch thick; on the "69, 
it is 14-inch thick. Thus, in three years, the 
bumper’s thickness is cut in half. A second 
discovery is that behind the front bumpers 
of earlier year models is a piece of steel ex- 
tending from the frame in each direction for 
about one foot. This reinforces the bumper. 
On the '69 model, however, this piece of re- 
inforcing steel is gone. A third difference was 
discovered by Thomas Gist of Sykesville, Ma., 
a harried owner of two defective buses. 
Wondering why this year’s models “ride as 
if they had solid rubber wheels, like back in 
the '20s," Gist measured the leaf springs that 
support the body of the '69. bus. They are 
seven inches shorter. 

How much money GM saves on these simple 
reductions is known only to the people in the 
GM budget office and the officials to whom 
the savings are reported. But it does not ap- 
pear that GM’s pride in production is hurt. 
The Associated Press recently reported: “A 
General Motors executive said yesterday that 
bumpers on GM cars provide 100 per cent 
protection from any damage—provided the 
speed of the car doesn’t exceed 2.8 miles an 
hour.” 

A more serious question is raised by the 
trimming of the bumper and springs on the 
’69 bus, since lives and safety are involved. 
If GM cuts back on parts that a layman can 
detect, what may it have done to parts hidden 
under the hood and in the chassis? This is 
the real worry; and since recalls have been 
made three straight years—this year for 
brakes—it is also a frightening worry. 

In a simpler day, long before the term free 
enterprise system replaced the term corporate 
greed, a consumer with a complaint—on 
shoes, say—had only to visit the local shoe- 
maker to get justice. “Here,” he would say 
“these shoes are falling apart.” The shoe- 
maker, being both ethical and aware word 
would spread through the village about his 
sloppy work, quickly replaced or repaired the 
shoes. The exchange was pleasant; what's 
more the shoemaker was there; he had a 
familiar face; he breathed and the only sepa- 
ration between the consumer and him was a 
door. 

Things have changed since yesterday's 
shoemaker and today’s car-maker. The agony 
of seeking relief or redress from GM, with its 
750,000 employees is the same as seeking it 
from any large bureaucracy where more than 
one hand works on the final product and 
where job security is a main concern of the 
employees. The vice presidents at the top are 
protected from the consumer's complaints at 
the bottom by the mass of workers in be- 
tween; the latter will catch it first if the brass 
learns the consumers are mad. So the vice 
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presidents measure the company’s success not 
by the consumer's voice—the way the shoe- 
maker did—but by sales reports, profit charts 
and the smiles of stockholders. If tens of 
thousands of cars are sold every year, the 
high-ups conclude that the public must be 
happy,.or else why are sales still up? When 
sales aren't up, or when management thinks 
they can be better, a decision is inevitably 
made in favor of more chrome, more horses, 
more gismos. 

Meanwhile, the consumer with a defective 
vehicle can stay trapped. Since no one in 
the huge corporation takes single respon- 
sibility for errors and since it is futile to 
switch to the competitor’s brand—it is just 
as poorly made—what can he do? 

Occasionally, a consumer hits luck, John 
Donovan happened to catch a reporter's ear 
one day and told about the endless problems 
of his three new GM school buses. The story 
that eventually appeared in The Washington 
Post led not only to a national recall of 4,000 
buses, but also to special treatment for 
Donovan's three. Over the Christmas holi- 
days, two GM engineers were flown in from 
Detroit and gave the buses a two-week over- 
haul, complete and meticulous. 

Incredibly, since getting the buses back in 
early January, Donovan has hauled them 
into his local GM garage eight separate times: 
the wheels wobbled on two buses (an alarmed 
motorist spotted this one time), a horn and a 
governor broke on two, five quarts of oil 
were needed in one bus’s rear end after being 
out of the shop only one day, the brakes 
needed adjustment on one, another—loaded 
with children—wouldn’t start one afternoon, 
and finally one bus failed D.C. inspection. 

As if that weren't enough, Donovan re- 
ceived a bill last week from the Firestone 
Tire Company for $349.62—even though in 
December, Kimball Firestone, Harvey's 
grandson, personally promised Donovan 18 
new tires—at no cost—to replace some de- 
fective ones. With new tires on his buses that 
he was told were given free of charge, will 
Donovan pay Firestone? “Sure. The same 
day GM pays me for the hundreds of hours of 
work and bother their three lemons have 
caused me.” 

The ordeal of John Donovan and the other 
luckless owners with '69 GM school buses is 
reminiscent of the English folk tale about a 
faulty watch. “I can’t understand it,” said 
the watchmaker when confronted by the 
owner. “I make all my watches with the best 
butter In town.” 


BLACK PERSPECTIVE ON 
CRIME PROBLEMS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr, Speaker, this is a 
transcript of a television broadcast in 
the important series “Black Perspective 
on the News.” At the invitation of the 
capable producer, Lionel Monagas, I was 
pleased to be interviewed at station 
WHYY-TV, Philadelphia, for the East- 
ern Educational Network. The three 
journalists who made up the panel of in- 
terviewers were introduced by Warren 
Dean, who not only was the program 
host but joined the panelists in a 
thoughtful examination of work being 
done by the House Select Committee on 
Crime. 

The introductory statement was made 
by Mr. Dean: 
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WELCOME TO “BLACK PERSPECTIVE” ON THE 
News, WARREN DEAN, Host 


Tonight, our subject is “Crime”, a na- 
tional issue, and some of the efforts being 
taken to reduce the incidents of criminal 
acts. Our special guest is Congressman 
Claude Pepper, from Miami, Florida. He is 
the Chairman of the Select Committee on 
Crime of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

On our panel of Journalists, we have Acel 
Moore, from the Philadelphia Inquirer; 
Pamala Haynes, from the Philadelphia Trib- 
une, and Claude Lewis, of the Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin. 

The Select Committee on Crime, empow- 
ered to probe all aspects and elements of 
crime in the United States, has held hear- 
ings in Washington, D.C.; Boston; Omaha 
and Lincoln, Nebraska; San Francisco; Mi- 
ami; Baltimore; New York City; Columbia, 
South Carolina, and recently, here in Phila- 
delphia. 

Congressman Pepper, just what does the 
Committee expect to do with all the infor- 
mation amassed from the hearings and other 
investigations? 

Mr. Pepper. Mr. Dean, at the end of this 
year, which is the end of the 91st Congress, 
we will make recommendations to the House 
of Representatives as to what we think the 
Congress can do and should do to try to re- 
duce crime in the United States. 

We can also, as Members of the House of 
Representatives, introduce legislation to im- 
plement our recommendations. Also, as 
Members of the House, we can report our 
recommendations and findings to the Exec- 
utive Branches of the government. Then, 
we hope we can also stimulate public opin- 
ion to an awareness of the problems of crime. 

Miss Haynes. Congressman Pepper, crime 
and violence have been investigated over 
and over again in the last few years, and usu- 
ally the recommendations of these commit- 
tees are filed and forgotten. Are these in- 
vestigations really necessary? 

Congressman PEPPER. Our Select Commit- 
tee is in a different category from a Presi- 
dential Commission. When a Presidential 
Commission ordinarily completes its very 
excellent inquiry and files a very commend- 
able report, it gets a good press at the time, 
but too often, the report goes on the shelves 
and stays there. Sometimes someone has the 
iniative to pick it up and do something 
about it. President Johnson, you recall, ini- 
tiated the Omnibus Crime and Safe Streets 
Act in 1967 and 1968, based to a considerable 
degree on the findings of the Crime Com- 
mission. But little has been done about some 
of the Presidential Commission Reports. But 
we are Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and we can be heard in the 
House. We can bring these recommenda- 
tions to the attention of the appropriate 
legislative committees, produce knowledge- 
able witnesses to support our recommenda- 
tions and offer legislation to implement our 
recommendations. 

Mr. Moore. Congressman Pepper, whenever 
we hear discussions of crime, I think the 
Americans generally tend to think about 
black people and poor people. For, is it not in 
fact a crime—and I call it a crime—to con- 
sign people to poor housing, poor schools, 
poor spirit, as has been done in the United 
States and by some Congressmen, as well as 
other government officials? 

Co; PEPPER. There is undoubted- 
ly a social responsibility which should be 
borne for the commission of crime. The en- 
vironment out of which a boy or girl comes 
undoubtedly influences the future conduct 
of that individual. You cannot escape the 
fact that the kind of education he has— 
whether he is a school dropout or not, 
whether he lives in a community where he 
didn’t have a wholesome environment; 
whether he learned a trade or a skill by 
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which he could earn a decent livelihood; 
whether or not he grew up in a satisfactory 
home—all those things to a large degree de- 
termine what is going to be the character 
and the performance of the individual. 

We have recently visited the correctional 
institutions in five States, all the way from 
the Middle West to Pennsylvania. We found 
that when young men get to the correctional 
institution, that means that the family, the 
school, the community, and the church—and 
this was said to me by a Priest, in discussing 
the matter—and the church—has failed in 
respect to that boy or girl. And they get there 
already a long way down the road to crime. 
So all the heads of these correctional insti- 
tutions recommend that our Committee rec- 
ommend a program way back in the commu- 
nity and in the public schools to try to keep 
them from ever coming to the correctional 
institutions. 

Mr. Lewis. I am also concerned about the 
attitudes of Congressmen. You've seen many 
examples, I think, of poor attitudes in Con- 
gress and even in the White House, and I'm 
wondering what your Committee is going 
to do about it. 

Congressman PEPPER, Members of Congress 
who ignore these environmental influences 
related to the commission of crime are sim- 
ply blind to reality. It is another contradic- 
tion for them to shout about crime—that we 
need more police—or that we need to be more 
severe in dealing with the perpetrators of 
crime—and yet ignore these influences which 
form criminals, As I say, all those who con- 
done or tolerate those conditions have a cer- 
tain degree of moral responsibility of what 
comes out of such an unwholesome environ- 
ment. 

Mr. Dezan. What is the makeup of your 
Select Committee? Do you have sociologists 
or criminologists? 

Congressman PEPPER. No, by the determi- 
nation of The Speaker, all of the Members 
of our Committee are lawyers. There are four 
Democrats and three Republicans. I’m from 
the South and Chairman of the Committee 
as the introducer of the Resolution setting 
up the Committee; Mrs. Griffiths, a Member 
of the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House, from Michigan, is the ranking Demo- 
crat. Your very able Representat:.e in the 
House from Philadelphia, Mr. Robert Nix, is 
the next one on the Committee, along with 
Mr. Waldie, of California. There are three 
Republican Members. 

Mr. Dean. How can you seriously attempt 
to find out the causes of crime—or the root 
causes of crime—without having those who 
would really know the conditions which 
breed it all? Lawyers are not particularly 
knowledgeable in that area, are they? 

Congressman PEPPER. In the first place, Mr. 
Dean, it is the function and the necessity of 
& lawyer to learn the facts. Every case that 
he has presents the necessity for acquainting 
himself with the facts of that particular case, 
and sometimes those facts are involved. He 
may go from a medical case to a case in 
chemistry, or something like that. So, we are 
all lawyers; we have, by virtue of our pro- 
fession, inquiring minds. But the important 
aspect of it is, we have a very able staff. We 
have a staff of twenty-five or thirty. They are 
knowledgeable, competent people; they help 
us in the research and in the preparation of 
hearings, and in the conduct of hear: . We 
are also able to draw upon technical knowl- 
edge from witnesses and from consultants, 

Mr. Moore, Congressman Pepper, you 
know, I often wonder if the country could 
really afford a program that would really re- 
duce crime. I think crime has become so 
much of our economy—so many people are 
employed directly and indirectly—because of 
crime. Do you think this factor is consid- 
ered? Do you think that we can really afford 
such massive Federal funding? 
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Congressman PEPPER. Mr. Moore, I have 
been in the Congress—in the Senate and in 
the House together—for a period of 22 years 
now—and it’s been my observation that the 
Government of the United States can do 
anything that it really wants to do. If we 
want to fight a war, we don’t stop to ask 
how many billions or hundreds of billions 
of dollars it’s going to cost to fight. I've 
never heard about our stopping moving mu- 
nitions up or moving men up because we 
didn’t have enough money to do so. It’s the 
same way about projects. If we undertake the 
Moon Project—a twenty-five or thirty billion 
dollar project—we never stopped that until 
we got a man on the moon. We just went on 
and did it, because we committed ourselves 
to it. Now it’s the same with—— 

Mr. Moore. Does the Government really 
want to solve this? 

Congressman Perper. No. The United 
States public has not yet—and I say it with 
regret—it 1s not yet ready to accept the 
responsibility for the massive effort required 
to make an all out attack upon crime in this 
country. It would cost many, many billions 
of dollars. In fact, I think The Presidential 
Commission on ‘Violence estimated it cost 
about twenty billion dollars. But, twenty bil- 
lion dollars is a small investment. We were 
told a good many years ago by the F.B.I., I 
believe, that crime is costing this country 
forty to fifty billion dollars a year, and we 
are spending only about five billion dollars a 
year to combat it—so, you see; it’s a losing 
fight that we are now waging. 

Mr. Dean. Congressman, I understand you 
have been through several institutions. 
What percentage of criminals are black? 

Congressman PEPPER. The black population 
is only about twenty percent of the coun- 
try—but I would say that a disproportionate 
amount of the men and women who commit 
crime’are black, And I think that is because 
they have too often been denied the oppor- 
tunities they should have had—in childhood, 
in their youth, and in adult life—to develop 
the skills which would enable them to earn 
the kind of a livelihood, which perhaps would 
have prevented them from getting into the 
area of crime. As I go through the prisons— 
I noted that a large number of the prisoners 
who were there—are black people. I don’t 
mean anything like all of them. I'd say 
half—probably 40 percent—maybe—thirty or 
forty percent—are black people. 

Mr. Dean. Would you say then, that racism 
in this country—and we know that it exists— 
would you say that that plays a major role 
in the way that the prison population is 
made up? 

Congressman PEPPER. Yes, it does, Just re- 
cently, I have spent a day in my home City 
of Miami—at the invitation of the black 
leaders of my community—hearing witnesses 
who told about the cause of the riots that 
we had there in the middle of June and the 
riot that we had in 1968 during the Republi- 
can Convention there. Most of the commun- 
ity leaders—in describing what happened— 
related the conduct of those who initiated 
the violence that ended in the riots—to their 
deprivations in the lack of adequate train- 
ing in schools—or skills in some sort of 
trades—or vocations—the lack of a proper 
home environment, The Vice Mayor of Miami, 
who is a black lady, said that in one case she 
knew, 21 people were living in one 1-room 
apartment. She told of other families in 
where the family had to divide—live in three 
different places—the children :n one place, 
more children in another, and the mother 
and father in another place. The family had 
to divide up—in three different places—in 
order to find a place to stay. Now, those 
things are conductive to the turbulence in 
the spirit of a child which leads to violence. 

Mr. Dean. I’m concerned about the condi- 
tions in the penal institutions, themselves. 
I think Senator Dodd pointed out sometime 
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ago that approximately eighty-nine cents out 
of every dollar spent on the penal system 
went for things like bars, and whips, and 
cells and administration—and very little 
went toward rehabilitation. What can be 
done about that—and when will something 
be done? 

Congressman PEPPER. Well, we have re- 
cently completed the tour of five States— 
Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan, Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania—over at Harrisburg—look- 
ing at the institution there. We found at Red 
Wing, Minnesota, the best example we have 
discovered of humane, wise, compassionate 
treatment of boys, who were just as bad as 
others—they were in there for murder, bank 
robbery—all sorts of offenses. Yet they didn’t 
have bars on the doors or windows. They had 
no guards on the campus. Boys could run 
away whenever they wanted to. They actu- 
ally allowed the boys who constitute a 
group—nine or ten boys—to make recom- 
mendations as to when the members of their 
group would be released from that institu- 
tion. One of my colleagues on the Committee 
and I attended one of their sessions—they 
met for an hour and a half every evening— 
at which time the decision was made that 
one of the boys had come to the point where 
he can be safely released. By putting that 
system of confidence and trust into effect, 
not massive control—but wise and delicate 
direction, that institution has hardly any 
run-a-way rate. Their rate of recidivism is 
down to nineteen percent; whereas, in other 
institutions of the country—the rate goes as 
high as sevent-five percent. At Red Wing, 
they don’t spent any money on bars or pun- 
ishment procedures or anything like that. It 
is a little dificult for other institutions to 
understand such a system—to be daring 
enough to undertake it—and it does require 
particularly trained personnel. One of the 
things that we are proposing to do is to 
provide Federal funds to train people who 
can operate a system like that. It works. 

Mr. Lewis. The legislature of one of the 
western states has voted what's been called 
“A Shoot To Kill Law”. It means that any- 
one who feels that his life or property is in 
danger can legally shoot their alleged at- 
tacker. Did you run into much of this vigi- 
lante-type of feeling in your travels? 

Congressman PEPPER: No, We didn't happen 
to encounter that. I suspect it does exist, but 
we didn't encounter it. 

Mr, Moore. Congressman Pepper, you 
stated earlier that the public is not ready, not 
willing to do whatever is necessary. You 
didn’t explain what must the public do? If 
you're saying that the citizens—— 

Congressman PEPPER. Well, every one of us 
who really believes that more can be done 
than is being done should keep on trying to 
educate the public. We must urge the need 
for spending more money, training more 
people to do more things. 

For example, when we started the Omni- 
bus Crime Bill in 1968—the first appropria- 
tion was sixty-odd million dollars. Well, you 
can’t do yery much with that, in a big coun- 
try like this, to help the States and local 
communities to do something about crime. 
The next year, we got it up to three hundred 
and seventy-five million. Then I went, on 
behalf of our Committee, before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House and rec- 
ommended that for the 1971 fiscal year, we 
authorize a billion dollars. That was too 
little—in a country as big as ours—two hun- 
dred million people—with as much crime as 
we have. I knew that that would hardly 
make a dent on the problem—but I recom- 
mended it and all of us did - hat we could 
to arouse public interest. Finally, the Ju- 
diciary Committee of the House has now au- 
thorized six hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars for 1971 and to aid the States, the Coun- 
ties, and the Cities under the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration—through 
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the Department of Justice. It also recom- 
mended a billion dollars in fiscal 1972, and 
one and a half billion dollars in fiscal 1973. 
The House of Representatives has already 
appropriated four hundred and eighty mil- 
lion dollars for fiscal 1971. 

Miss Haynes. With all of this money, are 
you not just treating the symptom, rather 
than the disease? 

Congressman PEPPER. Yes, to a large degree, 
we are. It depends on how we spend the 
money. But we got a provision in the House 
bill this time—when it was passed recently— 
that twenty-five percent of the amount of 
money appropriated to the Omnibus Crime 
Bill would be devoted to the correctional 
problem in the country. 

‘he Chief Justice of the United States, in 
speaking in New York recently, said that 
we had a recidivism—or repeater—rate of 
about seventy-five percent in this country. 
What an abysmal failure for our correctional 
institutions if three out of every four, who 
go through those institutions, on being re- 
leased—commit more crimes. We are just 
“spinning our wheels”. Now, if we can put 
into effect really corrective measures, we are 
reducing crime. 

Mr. Lewis. Congressman, would you say 
that there must be a link between organized 
crime, public officials and police for crime 
to really flourish in the city or state? 

Congressman PEPPER. Well, there is un- 
doubtedly a corrupting influence by orga- 
nized crime upon public authority. It could 
not exist so successfully as it does. But it is 
not a simple matter. We found out from our 
recent hearing in New York on Heroin and 
Organized Crime that about twelve to fifteen 
of the leading gangsters—the leading mem- 
bers of organized crime in this country— 
bring in most of the heroin that is imported 
into the United States. The difficulty is to get 
those people up at the top. They keep them- 
selyes so well isolated; they have so many 
layers between them and the perpetration of 
the crime, that it’s hard to reach them. 
And so, we are striving to find legislation 
which will enable the government to get to 
them. 

One of the measures that we are proposing 
is to grant immunity to a witness who is 
called upon to testify before a Grand Jury 
or a Congressional Committee, so that he 
can't claim the Fifth Amendment. We had 
in our New York Hearing two men whom we 
had good reason to believe were connected 
with organized crime’s involvement in the 
heroin traffic. Both of them refused to testify 
to anything except their names—they took 
the Fifth Amendment. Now, under this provi- 
sion that I'm talking about—granting im- 
munity to them—they couldn't claim that 
they would be criminally prosecuted if they 
testified—and if they don’t testify—they can 
be sent to jail. But I tell you, the United 
States Government cannot combat organized 
crime—which makes seven billion dollars a 
year on illicit gambling alone, with only 
twenty-five or fifty million dollars annually. 

Mr. Dean. Are you saying, Congressman, 
that it’s a matter of national priority? Are 
you saying that the United States Govern- 
ment cannot stop the big people who are 
dealing with heroin? Is it a matter of whether 
we want to stop them, or not? 

Congressman PEPPER. I doubt that almost 
any expenditure would stop it all. The coast- 
line of the United States is so long, the many 
ways of coming into this country are so 
numerous, that some of It would get in. 

We had a case where the gangsters bought 
out a cannery in Southern Spain. They 
bought a lot of canned fish from an ordinary 
factory that produces canned fish—kind of 
like tuna—and regularly, exported it to the 
United States. They bought a quantity of 
fish with a lot of empty cans and seals. They 
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took this to their canning plant in Southern 
Spain, and they filled up sixty cases of those 
cans with heroin instead of canned fish— 
and it came in that way. Well, that’s typical 
of the ingenuity with which they bring it 
in, 

Miss Haynes, Congressman, I've become 
increasingly concerned about the atmosphere 
in America relative to crime. And I think it’s 
not unnatural to see the public, aroused 
about the volume of crime, turning to an 
easy out. They see an easy, inexpensive ex- 
pedient, and they don't take too much 
thought about the serious Constitutional 
consequences of doing that. 

But, they would do far better if they 
would provide more court rooms, and more 
judges and more administrative assistants to 
judges, and assure that there would be & 
speedier trial for the people that are charged; 
better correctional institutions; better edu- 
cation and training, and home environment 
for the children coming up, they'd get better 
results at less expense. 

Mr. Dean. It’s been suggested that a lot of 
this attitude—this preventive detention, the 
“No knock” clauses—gained popularity undei 
the current Administration in Washington 
I wonder what your feeling is about that? 

Congressman PEPPER. Yes, the Administra- 
tion has obviously taken what we generally 
call “the hard line”. They have encouraged 
the point of view that what we need is to be 
tougher than we have been in the past. 

But, as Mr. Justice Tom Clark testified 
before our Committee—he said this matter 
is somewhat like a city water system. It 
doesn't make any difference how much water 
you have in the reservoir. The amount that 

to the consumers depends upon the 
quantity that goes through the pipes. In this 
case, we mean the court system, arrests, the 
correctional systems, and the efficiency of 
the courts. All these have a great deal to 
do with crime. Improvements in these areas 
probably would be a far more effective than 
just “a hard line” of denying people what 
are generally considered to be their consti- 
tutional rights. 

Miss HAYNES. What do you intend to recom- 
mend, Congressman, in the way of rehabilita- 
tion programs, when you finally submit your 
recommendations? 

Congressman Perper. I would think that 
we would probably recommend a program 
under the educational programs of the Fed- 
eral Government—under which there would 
be in the high schools—even in the grammar 
schools—assistance given to boys and girls 
who indicate some sort of an anti-social atti- 
tude or some sort of incapacity to keep up 
academically with their fellow students. We 
need to try to do something to help those 
boys and girls, We need a great deal of em- 
phasis on the preventive aspect. 

Then, try to get a humane, efficient, com- 
petent system of juvenile justice. We are 
working now on recommending that kind 
of a program to the Congress. And then, 
when they get past the court, there comes 
the last chance to save about fifty percent 
of them. About fifty percent who go into 
those institutions will go on to state prisons 
at a later time. You’re way down the road 
to the hardened criminal. 

The last chance is then to really rehabilt- 
tate—that is, to give a new point of view. 
In Red Wing, Minnesota, of which I spoke, 
some of those boys for the first time in their 
lives have had aroused within them a sense 
of responsibility and concern for their fel- 
lowman. 

Mr. Dean. Our thanks to you, Congress- 
man, and we're out of time now. 

We've been talking to Congressman Claude 
Pepper, who is Chairman of the Select Com- 
mittee on Crime in the United States House 
of Representatives. Our thanks also to Jour- 
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nalists Acel Moore, of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer; Pamala Haynes of the Philadelphia 
Tribune; and Claude Lewis of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. 

This is Warren Dean. Thank you, and good 
evening. 


A LETTER FROM A GOOD NEIGHBOR 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, not too 
long ago a friend of mine, a distinguished 
and successful businessman of San An- 
tonio, Tex., Mr. W. B. Mathews, sent me 
a copy of a letter that was most welcome 
and inspiring. 

I consider it worthy of the considera- 
tion of my colleagues: 

DEAR FELLOW CrrrzEN: Here is a message 
all of us need, It comes from a Canadian 
neighbor, who apparently appreciates our 
country’s achievements and what we stand 
for far more than some of our own people. 

“Permit me, a Canadian, to express a long 
overdue ‘thank you America’—not only for 
putting men on the moon, but for almost 
200 years of contributing to the betterment 
of mankind. For the airplane, radio, cotton 
gin, phonograph, elevator, movie machine, 
typewriter, polio vaccine, safety razor, ball- 
point pen and zipper. 

“No other land in all the world has, in so 
brief a history, contributed so much and 
asked so little—only that we live together in 
peace and freedom. 

“From the days of Washington and Lin- 
coln, you have demonstrated the creativity, 
invention and progress of free men living in 
a free society—where ideas and aspirations 
may be promoted to the extent of man's 
willingness to work and build a better 
mousetrap’ with commensurate rewards. 

“Thank you for upholding the principles 
and rights of freedom and liberty; for the 
American Constitution and Bill of Rights 
and for protecting those rights even when 
it results in the burning of your flag and 
the murder of your President. 

“Thank you for those who helped defend 
freedom on foreign soil in two world wars— 
a debt we have been able to pay in a small 
measure by way of some 10,000 Canadian 
volunteers who stand and fight with you in 
Vietnam; for the foreign aid you give even 
when your hand is bitten and your motives 
impugned; for keeping dignity in the face of 
insults from nations still wet behind the 
ears; for your patience with those who seek 
to steal the world and enslave its people; for 
keeping your cool even when the Trojan 
horse mounts the steps of the White House 
to insolently spew forth its treason. Thank 
you for keeping alive the concept of indi- 
vidual liberty and faith in God in a world 
wallowing in humanistic collectivism. 

“For these reasons and so much more, I 
say: “Thank you America and God bless you.’ 

“PATRICA YOUNG. 

“VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA,” 

If Patricia Young has expressed what you 


believe, but haven’t been able to put in 
words, I hope you will write her a hearty 


“thank you,” as I have, I also hope, you will 
want to circulate her message far and wide 
among your friends, business acquaintances, 
public officials and the news media. Let’s 
get America rolling again! 

Sincerely, 


W.B. MATHEWS, 
President, Canada Dry Bottling Co. 
of San Antonio, 
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WHO WANTS TO DRIVE ISRAEL 
INTO THE SEA? 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, con- 
sidering the recent course of events with 
regard to the American proposal for 
peace in the Middle East, the following 
correspondence may be of interest to my 
colleagues: 

JULY 7, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary of State, U.S, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: I was highly dis- 
turbed by President Nixon’s comment of 
July 1 that it is the intention of the Arab 
States to drive Israel into the sea. 

This seems to me to be a most unfortunate 
statement. My understanding is that the 
U.A.R., Jordan, and Lebanon have each sup- 
ported the United Nations’ resolution of No- 
vember 1967 as the basis of settlement. I 
know there are major differences to be re- 
solved, but it does not advance a peaceful 
settlement for the President to misstate so 
grossly the Arab position. 

Upon calling the Department of State to 
determine if this statement reflected the 
President's interpretation of Mideast events, 
I was told that it was an “oversimplified” dis- 
cussion of the situation. 

I regard the use of the term “oversimpli- 
fied” as a wildly inaccurate euphemism that 
does not adequately portray the potentially 
damaging impact the President's comment 
may have on prospects for a peaceful resolu- 
tion of the conflict. 

Sincerely, 
LEE H. HAMILTON, 
Member of Congress. 
DEPARTMENT OF. STATE, 
Washington, July 24, 1970. 
Hon. LEE H. HAMILTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAMILTON: The Secre- 
tary has asked me to reply to your letter of 
July 7 in which you commented on the state- 
ment of the President in his July television 
interview that it is the intention of the Arab 
states to drive Israel into the sea. 

When the President spoke about the Mid- 
dle East situation in his July 1 television in- 
terview, he was emphasizing U.S. policy with 
particular reference to the greater, more di- 
rect and increasingly provocative Soviet mili- 
tary involvement in the ‘area, particularly in 
Egypt. The President's remarks were in- 
tended to bulwark the U.S. political initiative 
outlined by Secretary Rogers on June 25. 

When the President*stated that it was the 
intention of the Arab states to drive Israel 
into the sea, he was not referring to the Arab 
moderate states but to certain Arab radical 
nations and movements whose actions and 
rhetoric have contributed to the belief that if 
Israel faltered its existence would be in jeop- 
ardy. That, of course, is why we believe it is 
so important to displace the hate and mis- 
trust of the past 22 years with’a just and 
lasting peace based on the principles con- 
tained in the UN Security Council Resolution 
of November 1967. If the very existence of 
Israel is not still an open question among 
some Arab states and movements, then it 
might.be asked why. they refuse to accept 
the provisions of the Security Council Reso- 
lution. 

A look at the record supports this conclu- 
sion, particularly with regard to Syria. Syria 
has consistently refused ‘to accept the Së- 
curity Council Resolution which, among other 
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equally important points, calls for: “Termi- 
nation of all claims or states of belligerency 
and respect for and acknowledgment of the 
sovereignty, territorial integrity and political 
independence of every state in the area and 
their right to live in peace within secure and 
recognized boundaries free from threats or 
acts of force.” Syria also refuses, as called 
for in the resolution, to accept the Secre- 
tary General’s Special Representative, Am- 
bassador Jarring, who was mandated to “pro- 
mote agreement and assist efforts to achieve 
a peaceful settlement in accordance with the 
provisions and principles of the resolution.” 
Syria has also been an active supporter of 
irregular Arab forces—certain radical ele- 
ments of the fedayeen—whose avowed pur- 
pose is to alter fundamentally the nature of 
the state of Israel. 

I am also enclosing for your information 
the relevant portion of the Assistant Secre- 
tary Sisco’s interview July 12 on “Meet the 
Press” dealing with the question you have 
raised in your letter. 

I hope the aboye explanation and the en- 
closed material will be helpful to you. 

Sincerely, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations, 
Excerrt From MR. Sisco’s INTERVIEW ON 
“MEET THE Press" JULY 12, 1970 


Question: Mr. Sisco, if you were trying to 
get the Arabs into a very delicate negotiating 
process, how is it going to help by calling 
them aggressive and saying they want to 
drive Israel Into the sea? 

Mr. Sisco. Mr. Valeriani, what was being 
referred to there was simply this: Let’s look 
at the record for just a moment. You have 
Syria that has never accepted the Security 
Council resolution, has been unwilling to 
meet with Jarring and has never talked in 
terms of political solution. 

You have the Palestinians, a variety of 
groups with a variety of opinions but none 
have come out explicitly for a political solu- 
tion based on coexistence with Israel. 

You have also, as the background, a recent 
speech by President Nasser which talked in 
terms of wresting control over the Suez Canal, 
which would afford an opportunity for pur- 
suing the war of attrition further against 
Israel. 

You have the Egyptian spokesmen in the 
last two weeks basically repeating this same 
line. 

It is important, Mr. Valeriani, for all con- 
cerned to know that we are very anxious to 
achieve a political solution, that we are quite 
flexible politically; we have put forward some 
new propositions, but it is also equally im- 
portant for all to know that we are keenly 
aware that the context at which we are pur- 
suing’ this political initiative, and that the 
political initiatve offers a mew opportunty in 
avery difficult situation. 


PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last month 
the Veterans’ Agents Association of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts held 
their annual convention in Lenox, Mass. 
Deputy Commissioner Joseph P. Mayo of 
the Department of Veterans’ Services 
gave the following address to this con- 
vention, and I am privileged to’ share 
his remarks with my colleagues. Having 
once served as Deputy Administrator of 
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the Veterans Administration, I know well 
the vital contributions made by scores of 
veterans’ agents throughout our Nation, 
and Deputy Commissioner Mayo’s heart- 
felt and stirring speech, delivered after 
over 23 years of service to our veterans, 
well typifies the dedication and devoted 
spirit of those agents who work so self- 
lessly. 

The speech follows: 

PEOPLE HELPING PEOPLE 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Mayor, Members Of The 
Head Table, Representatives From The Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Boston and Provi- 
dence, Fellow Staff Members From 100 Cam- 
bridge Street, Veterans’ Agents, And Guests 
—I was at poolside this afternoon and I, 
too, waved as the plane flew over head. The 
plane was not even out of sight when Teddy 
Handerek Jumped into the pool and in- 
formed me that I would be at this distin- 
guished Head Table this evening. Teddy 
wants me to reimburse him for the cost of 
the plane fare—I might just do that be- 
cause now I have been afforded this wonder- 
ful opportunity to address you. 

As you all know, I have been with this 
Department for twenty-three years—nine of 
which were as Deputy Commissioner—and 
this may well be the last time that I will 
have the opportunity to address you as a 
Deputy. 

I want you to know, with all the sincerity 
of my heart, that there is one word which 
stands out in my mind. Which stands out 
in my mind again. As I look over the sea of 
faces, that one word is fellowship and fel- 
lowship is people helping people. May I steal 
words from the Immortal Scottish Poet, Rob- 
ert Burns, “Man's Inhumanity To Man.” 
Which is the very antithesis of what I mean. 
The very antithesis of what I mean, people 
helping people. 

My dear friends, as we sit here and break 
bread I would mention that on many oc- 
casions we have stated that Veterans are 
very special people. I want you to know that, 
as long as I live, I will say that Veterans’ 
Agents and the Representatives of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration are very special people 
and I will never forget the truly wonderful 
friendship that has been branded onto my 
heart. 

Friends come and go but true friends are 
made in an atmosphere of Love for Your 
Fellow Man. And all of you have shown the 
love for your fellow man. For you have 
chosen to walk that unselfish road of life 
that winds and twists, sometimes smooth 
and sometimes rough and sometimes smooth 
into a mire, But, because of your tenacity 
and your love for mankind, you go on until 
the road smoothens out. You have chosen 
to walk this road of life untired with your 
spirits held high, your shoulders bent with 
burden and your brow wet from helping 
those very special people, Veterans. 

It is on this road of life that you will find 
the true measure of a man. It is on this road 
of life that you will find you don't measure 
a man by his height. You don't measure a 
man by his girth nor do you measure a man 
by his weight. But, you measure a man from 
inside out. 


TOWARD SAVING THE ENVIRON- 
MENT: A COMPREHENSIVE PRO- 
GRAM 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 
Mr. CHARLES H: WILSON. Mr. 


Speaker, the issue of our detériorating 
environment is one whose importance is 
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increasing daily. The urgency of bringing 
pollution under control cannot be under- 
estimated. Having long prided ourselves 
on our unmatched technological and in- 
dustrial capabilities, it is not now an easy 
task to integrate this basic aspect of our 
national character with a new and vital 
commitment to merge our productivity 
with an equally strong program to res- 
cue our environment. In short, this effort 
requires a rather profound reeducation 
of both the business community and the 
citizenry in general. 

Communication, rhetoric, and public 
persuasion all play significant roles in 
reorienting our society away from eco- 
logical suicide, toward a policy of pre- 
serving what resources are intact and re- 
building what is not ruined beyond hope. 
April 22, 1970, was this year designated 
as Earth Day. Thousands of our citizens 
and Government leaders participated in 
programs designed to raise the level of 
public ecological awareness. This aware- 
ness is increasing daily, to the point 
where citizens are no longer content to 
hear concern merely voiced; people 
everywhere want action. 

I concur with the growing alarm over 
the ruinous levels of pollution which 
blight the landscape nearly everywhere. 
Accordingly, I have introduced a num- 
ber of measures which I think will sig- 
nificantly contribute to the vital project 
of rescuing the environment. However, 
antipollution is, in my view, one area 
where we probably cannot do too much. 
Therefore, I am today introducing eight 
additional measures which, taken as a 
whole, constitute a broad and balanced 
attack on our pollution problems and on 
our inadequate protection of natural re- 
sources. I believe these measures will help 
us to realize a three-pronged goal of pro- 
viding both adequate power and adequate 
protection for our citizens, conserving 
our environment now and in the future, 
and preparing our governmental struc- 
ture to properly cope with ecological 
matters as our technology continues to 
advance. 

Because the great number of environ- 
mental programs which will hopefully 
be enacted in the near future must be 
administered by agencies and depart- 
ments of the executive branch, I am 
sponsoring a bill to reorganize that 
branch of the Government by transfer- 
ring functions of various agencies which 
relate to the evaluation of the effects of 
certain activities on the environment to 
the Environmental Quality Council. This 
measure would also set forth a badly 
needed declaration of national environ- 
mental policy. Proper coordination of all 
ecological activities has so far been sadly 
lacking. This bill will be effective in 
bringing together all of the information 
relating to the environment and moni- 
toring the various ecological programs in 
progress. This centralization will greatly 
assist in sorting out the maze of environ- 
mental programs and information and 
also serve to point out the proper direc- 
tions in which we should move with 
future legislation. 

I am also sponsoring a measure which 
would create a Council of Conservation 
Advisers; to be composed of three mem- 
bers selected by the President and con- 
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firmed by the other body. This policy- 
making body will analyze and interpret 
existing policies which affect our natural 
resources, evaluate Government policies 
and programs relating to the environ- 
ment, and formulate national policy for 
the promotion of proper utilization of 
natural resources with careful regard for 
conservation and the environment. The 
Council would be responsible for an an- 
nual report. 

This bill would further provide for the 
establishment of a 16-member Joint 
Conservation Committee to study con- 
servation methods and programs while 
also acting as a guide to various commit- 
tees of Congress which deal with conser- 
vation activities derived from the Coun- 
cil's programs. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier in my presenta- 
tion I discussed the need for reeducation 
of our citizenry on the matter of revers- 
ing the current tide of ecological destruc- 
tion. In accordance with that view, I am 
sponsoring the Environmental Quality 
Education Act, which calls for the Com- 
missioner of Education to make grants 
and enter into contracts with various 
educational and private agencies and 
institutions so that new and improved 
curriculums, which will encourage under- 
standing of environmental policies, can 
be developed. Community education pro- 
grams would also be devised which would 
concentrate on preserving and enhanc- 
ing our ecological balance, along with 
the quality of our environment. 

An Advisory Committee on Environ- 
mental Quality Education is also called 
for in this bill. The committee would be 
composed of 21 members, each of whom 
would possess knowledge of education, 
information media, and of man as a con- 
sumer, producer, and citizen of his en- 
vironment. Progress against environ- 
mental destruction will proceed only as 
rapidly as public knowledge and aware- 
ness become prevalent among the popu- 
lation. Education, therefore, plays a very 
important role in the antipollution effort. 

Pesticides, long considered a boon to 
mankind in terms of increasing growth 
and production, are now recognized as 
possessing mixed benefits for our people 
and our resources. Greater research is 
very badly needed to determine the over- 
all effects of the great variety of pesti- 
cides which are being used, often with 
too little research or caution, in many 
areas across the country. For this reason, 
I am including in this environmental 
package the Safe Pesticides Act, which 
would require the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to conduct a 
thorough study and investigation of the 
effects of the use of all the various pesti- 
cides currently available. We must move 
to determine the chemical effects on man, 
animals, and other life forms. 

The continuing increases in our popu- 
lation will also demand that we carefully 
plan for an adequate electrical power 
supply to meet the needs of our heated, 
airconditioned, well fed and cleanly 
laundered populace. The continual fear 
of “blackouts” and “brownouts” surely 
points out the need to increase power 
supplies in an orderly, well-coordinated 
fashion designed to fill the needs while 
at the same time preserving our Nation’s 
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natural resources. The Electric Power 
Coordination Act would provide for the 
establishment of coordinating agencies 
on State and national levels. These agen- 
cies would be responsible for promul- 
gating service standards and long range 
goals. They would also safeguard the 
environment by overseeing the construc- 
tion of new facilities. 

Atomic energy, being a relatively new 
source of power, can also be hazardous 
if not carefully regulated. I believe it 
would be beneficial, therefore, to amend 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954 to allow 
a State to impose radiation standards 
which are more restrictive than those 
imposed by the Commission. States 
which wish to stiffen the protection of 
their populations against radiation haz- 
ards should not be prevented from doing 
so. 

Another concern which is becoming 
increasingly urgent is that of controlling 
our booming population. The figures for 
the future indicate that, here and par- 
ticularly abroad, a great deal must be 
done to cut down the birth rate and pro- 
tect our world from the strangulation of 
severe overpopulation. With the impor- 
tance of this project in mind, I am spon- 
soring legislation to establish a Commis- 
sion on Population Growth and the 
American Future. This Commission 
would examine the impact of population 
growth in a variety of areas. 

Finally, I am sponsoring a resolution 
which would greatly assist us in plan- 
ning for the future in an orderly and 
conservationist manner. A Select Com- 
mittee on Technology and the Human 
Environment would be given the respon- 
sibility to study the extent of future tech- 
nological changes, their effects on man’s 
environment and the ramifications of 
private investments in future techno- 
logical advances. Necessary powers would 
be authorized for this 24-member group. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere hope 
that the aforementioned selection of 
measures designed to promote ecologi- 
cal conservation and a better environ- 
ment will see action in the near future, I 
am persuaded that a broad and bal- 
anced approach to the antipollution ef- 
fort will help to undo much of the past 
environmental ruin and preserve our 
surroundings in a coordinated and re- 
sponsible manner. By effectively waging 
many ecological battles today, I believe 
we may win the environmental war 
tomorrow. 


PROTECTIONISM AGAINST 
CONSUMERS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Ways and Means Committee, after 
lengthy public hearings on tariff and 
trade, is presently writing a trade bill 
that can only be characterized as “pro- 
tectionist” in nature. 

This action has stirred a controversy 
not only in our own country, but among 
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foreign countries who trade with us. Re- 
pudiation of our “free trade” policies, 
which have successfully prevailed 
throughout the administrations of 
Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Ken- 
nedy, and Johnson, would have ominous 
effects on the American economy, our 
labor market, and not in the least, would 
Strike hardest on the consumer. 

An editorial in the July 19 edition of 
the Los Angeles Times speaks to this sub- 
ject. I would like to share it with my col- 
leagues for it is certainly “food for 
thought.” 

The editorial follows: 


PROTECTIONISM vs. CONSUMERS 


Thanks to politics as usual on the part of 
Congress, the Nixon Administration and their 
counterparts in other countries, the world 
finds itself on the verge of a potentially dis- 
astrous trade war. 

The situation has been building for a long 
time. But it erupted into crisis proportions 
last week when the House Ways and Means 
Committee adopted a whole series of protec- 
tionist proposals. 

As marked up by the committee, the trade 
bill would impose mandatory quotas on im- 
ports of shoes and textiles other than cot- 
ton. It would also freeze the current system 
of oil import quotas into law, and create 
machinery for the imposition of quotas on 
many other products. 

If enacted into law, the measure as it 
stands would constitute the most abject sur- 
render to protectionist forces since the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff law, which helped to 
plunge the world into depression in the 
1930s. 

Other major trading countries are threat- 
ening to retaliate against American-made 
goods—a step which, if it materializes, would 
generate U.S. counter-retaliation, and the 
world would soon find itself in a trade war 
which would hurt everybody concerned. 

Representatives of the United States and 
our major trading partners will convene in 
Geneva late this month for an emergency 
discussion of the situation. 

While Japan and the Common Market 
countries, in particular, must shoulder much 
of the responsibility for the dangerous drift 
toward. protectionism, a great deal of the 
blame should be placed squarely at the door 
of President Nixon. 

The Administration’s posture has been 
basically on the side of the free trade policies 
which have prevailed for 37 years. 

Mr. Nixon, however, has taken the position 
that textiles are a special case—that the do- 
mestic industry is being unreasonably in- 
jured by a rising tide of imports, and there- 
fore deserves protection. 

The statistics do not bear him out. Sus- 
picion thus is inevitably bred that the Presi- 
dent is less interested in the economics of 
the case than in the political points to be 
won in the South, where so much of the tex- 
tile industry is concentrated. 

In any event, the refusal of the Japanese 
to accept a meaningful system of voluntary 
quotas on textile imports led the Admin- 
istration last month to throw its “reluctant” 
support behind legislation to impose formal 
quotas. 

The trouble is that it is not much easier to 
be a little bit protectionist than a little bit 
pregnant. Once textile quotas had presiden- 
tial support, the usually responsible House 
Ways and Means Committee turned a more 
sympathetic ear to other protection-minded 
industries. 

The move toward protectionism will be 
very hard to stop either in the House or 
Senate, now that it has picked up momen- 
tum—uniless the American people themselves 
show an unaccustomed awareness of their 
stake in the matter. 
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The fact is that trade barriers are against 
the overall public interest in two important 
ways: 

If we impose quotas on other people's: ex- 
ports to this country, they will naturally im- 
pose quotas on our exports to theirs. Since 
the United States is a net exporting nation, 
this game of tit-for-tat eliminates more jobs 
than it saves. This is particularly true in 
California, where agricultural and industrial 
exports are so important to the economy. 

Imposition of quotas on imports reduces 
competition, and therefore results in higher 
prices and a narrower range of choice for the 
consumer. When domestic industries ask for 
protection in the form of quotas or tariffs 
on foreign goods, they are in effect asking for 
a subsidy at consumer expense. 

It is quite literally true, then, that the 
protectionist trade bill which is emerging 
from the House Ways and Means Committee 
is an anti-consumer bill of potentially mas- 
sive proportions. 

Consumer groups should understand this 
point and act on it—by pressuring lawmak- 
ers to vote against the protectionists, and by 
urging President Nixon to veto the trade bill 
unless the quotas are removed. 

Finally, voters in California and elsewhere 
should remember next November which law- 
makers voted for the consumer and which 
did not. 


THE BUSINESS OF AMERICA IS 
BUSINESS 


HON. LOWELL P. WEICKER, JR. 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WEICKER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
prominent American, Calvin Coolidge 
once said: 

The business of America is business. 

Today, as never before, the business 
of business must be America. 

The following is a speech delivered by 
Dan W. Lufkin, chairman of Donaldson, 
Lufkin & Jenrett, Inc., at the April 22 
Earth Day proceedings at Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 

As a member of the National Steering 
Committee for Earth Day, and as a 
leader of one of the outstanding forward 
thinking and innovation investment 
banking houses in Wall Street, he is 
strategically placed to analyze the prob- 
lems and opportunities of corporate com- 
mitment in today’s environmental con- 
troversy. 

Not only is he posing the hard ques- 
tion for businessmen to answer as they 
stand on the bridge between technology 
and human beings, but his urgent call 
should.be read by Members of Congress, 
as it is our responsibility to provide ef- 
fective leadership. 

The speech follows: 

THE BUSINESS or America Is BUSINESS 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Participants in the 
Teach-In, Friends: Today belongs to the 
youth of America. Like the child in the 
ancient legend, they have had the courage 
to tell us that the emperor is naked. They 
have stood by the side of the road as we 

ed the wonders of our civilization, and 
they haye told us we have been cheated. In- 
stead of glittering success, they see grim 
failure, Instead of praise for what we have 
built, they blame us for what we have de- 
stroyed. Instead of seeing the magnificence 
of our technology, they have taken the meas- 
ure of our inhumanity. 
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Never before has. the perspective of an en- 
tire generation and all its youth been so in 
conflict,.And in these conflicting views: of 
our society, there is a grim challenge to all of 
us—namely, end the conflicts or end every- 
thing. End the conflict between black and 
white. End the conflict between rich and 
poor. End the conflict between young and 
old. And as we are here to discuss today, end 
the conflict between man and his environ- 
ment, 

Whether or not we know it consciously, 
this doomsday sense on the issue of the 
environment is what has brought us here 
today. And this is the reason why I have 
worked so hard to see this day a success. 
This meeting, and thousands like it across 
the country, in a way more real than meta- 
phoric, must be where the peace negotiations 
begin. 

I am not suggesting that our speakers are 
antagonists; or that their love for their coun- 
try, their appreciations of nature and their 
concern for ecological balance differ in in- 
tensity or sincerity. But in a very real sense, 
they do symbolize the two sides of the en- 
vironmental conflict—the side of Man the 
Technologist, superimposing on nature a 
home of his own creation, and the side of 
Man the Natural Being trying desperately to 
preserve the integrity of creation itself. 

My sole qualification to arbitrate this issue 
is a burning conviction that, however agon- 
izing the process, the differences between 
these two sides—those who speak for man’s 
conscience and those who represent his com- 
merce—must be resolved. Frankly, I believe 
that the involvement of business in the sal- 
vation of our environment will have far- 
reaching and perhaps even disturbing conse- 
quences. I think every one of us here will be 
personally affected to a degree scarcely com- 
prehensible today, before the fact. 

But let me begin by commenting on the 
reactions of both sides to this situation. As 
part of my steering-committee activities, I 
called on a number of key members of the 
business community. One interview sticks in 
my mind, a meeting with an officer of a major 
utilities association in New York. I asked this 
gentleman how his membership planned to 
deal with the students and others who would 
approach them during the teach-in. And he 
replied: “Oh, our members will participate— 
definitely—some may even give a nice lunch, 
a tour of the plant and perhaps a ride in an 
electric car.” 

The presence of Charles Luce on this plat- 
form testifies that not all utilities executives 
feel this way about Earth Day and its impli- 
cations. But as I talk with you now, I find 
myself wondering how well those electric car 
operators are faring in the face of today’s 
reality. Not very well, I imagine. 

Nor do they deserve to be let off too lightly. 
To suppose that Earth Day is an incident best 
handled by the public relations department 
is the surest evidence of the corporate short- 
sightedness which has led us to a need for 
Earth Day in the first place. To underesti- 
mate the concern of the public, and especially 
of your generation, with the environmental 
crisis is to kindle the fires of tomorrow’s dis- 
aster. Yet too many members of the business 
community apparently believe that this crisis 
can be solved by a tree-planting ceremony 
on the home office front lawn. In my own 
visits to business regarding Earth Day, over 
one-half the time I was ushered into the 
public relations department and visited with 
the public relations director, 

On the other side of the barricades, I’ve 
heard, and no doubt you've heard, equally 
myopic philosophizing. “Earth Day is a cop- 
out, a ruse to divert attention from the war.” 
You’ve heard that. And, “Earth Day is a 
WASP issue, a middle-class cleanup campaign 
that doesn't do a thing for blacks.” You've 
heard that, too. All in all, the comments 
from both sides indicate to me that neither 
side commands a monopoly on intelligence. 
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Meanwhile, the facts make Mars out of the 
footdraggers, whoever they may be. 

According to a study done at Carnegie- 
Mellon University, roughly 25 percent of 
all respiratory disease is associated with air 
pollution. During the past ten years, a dis- 
ease called pulmonary emphysema has be- 
come the fastest growing cause of death 
among city dwellers, and 70 percent of us 
live in cities. In New York City, the death 
rate of this clogged-lung disease has in- 
creased by 500 percent since 1960, and Paul 
Erhlick estimates it will increase another 
500 percent in the next five years. In 1968, 
the life expectancy of the average American 
actually declined, from 70.5 years to 70.2 
years. Time magazine noted that “the Apollo 
10 astronauts could see Los Angeles as a 
cancerous smudge from 25,000 miles in outer 
space.” And it is a fact that, in Los Angeles, 
public-school gym classes are cancelled regu- 
larly lest the children, when they exercise, 
breathe too deeply. 

In his play, A Season in the Sun, the late 
Wolcott Gibbs made a comic climax of the 
scene in which the hero, as a hurricane ap- 
proaches his summer home, goes to the book- 
shelf to look up “hurricane” in the diction- 
ary. In a sense, we're doing the same thing. 
But the word we're looking up is “humani- 
cide.” And I think we've found the defini- 
tion. Now what do we do, before it’s too 
late, to put our knowledge to use? 

Since I myself first became interested in— 
and then horrified by—what we're doing to 
ourselves and our environment, I’ve learned 
a good deal about the legal and the economic 
aspects of the environmental crisis. If we 
had enough time today, I would like to trace 
for you the history of our so-called environ- 
mental protection laws—starting with the 
first one of consequence put on the books in 
1889 and continuing through the Water 
Quality Improvement Act of 1970. Or we 
could review together the projections now 
being made by the econometricians of the 
cost to clean up our waterways and our at- 
mosphere; and spend time assessing the pro- 
posals, from taxes on future junk to fines to 
direct increases in consumer prices, by which 
cleanup costs can be transferred to society 
as a whole. 

The legal history of our unconcern and 
then our concern with the environment is 
fascinating. The costs of cleanup will right- 
ly preoccupy leadership in the future. These 
problems, indeed, will preoccupy you as you 
move on into your careers. If I bypass these 
issues now, it’s not because they're unim- 
portant. Rather, it’s because I'm sure that 
most of you are already thoroughly versed 
in the costs and legal mechanics by which 
environmental cleanup will have to begin to 
be implemented, After all this is the Har- 
vard Business School! 

So first today I want to warn you against 
the argument advanced by some leading in- 
dustrialists; namely that if we forego short- 
term profit we may have no long-term fu- 
ture; in the market economy, we will be eat- 
en if we don’t advance avariciously on all 
fours. I disagree with this thinking 100 per- 
cent, and this is not an ivory tower planner 
talking. With others, I have built a business 
from a $100,000 equity investment in 1960 
to. a Company with a net worth of $28 mil- 
liom as of last year end. In that journey 
there were many days of no profit, forget 
short-term profit. 

While we must have broad environmental 
legislation which prescribes uniform treat- 
ment—both carrot and stick—for industry, 
industry must do its part even, and most 
probably, at the cost of short-term profit. I 
do not believe that the rightful public 
gnxiety over the environmental crisis will 
stand for any other course. Nor do E believe 
it should. 

This’ being the case, I suspect that ‘the 
crisis of the environment and the related 
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crisis, as they pertain to the business com- 
munity, are going to alter that community 
permanently. Let me take this thought the 
next step in a familiar context, that of the 
old argument about the social responsi- 
bility of the business organization. In my 
day here it was called “Business Responsi- 
bilities in American Society,” although the 
subject matter was far removed from what I 
am advocating today. Then we all decided 
that, yet, the organization does have defi- 
nite social responsibilities .. . that, in the 
pursuit of these, short-term profits can be 
held down in favor of longer-term invest- 
ments in the betterment of society ... and 
that this strategy in truth is the best possible 
management strategy for a business to adopt, 
because it constitutes insurance of a better 
future for all. 

In my judgment, the urgent threat to sur- 
vival posed by our devredations against the 
environment has brought the future right 
to our doorstep. As President Nixon has said, 
“it is mow or never”. Our whole notion of 
redirecting some of our resources into so- 
cially valuable projects but keeping most of 
our resources in making money irrespective 
of the consequences will no longer wash. The 
trick will be to direct most of our resources 
to rendering society more humane and more 
livable and making money in so doing. What 
Iam really suggesting is a reordering of busi- 
ness priorities, of taking the quality of life 
issue out of the public relations department 
and putting it right smack on the Presi- 
dent’s desk, as top priority! In all areas, and 
in all forms, quality of life must weigh 
equally with Adam Smith’s market mecha- 
nism in the allocation of resources. 

Does this mean the death of the profit- 
system and of free enterprise capitalism? In 
a thousand speeches before a thousand Ro- 
tary Clubs, it perhaps will. But in this 
speech, it obviously doesn’t. I do think that 
the mishandling of the issue by some busi- 
nessmen will compound the woes of transi- 
tion. But I also think we're headed for a type 
of redefinition, not an abolition, of the con- 
cept of profit—one that will assess corporate 
gains and losses not only in terms of dollars 
but also in terms of social benefits realized 
or not realized. 

At this point, I can almost read the minds 
of some of you who are thinking: Well and 
good. But how do you convert social benefit 
gains into measurable indicators? How do 
you quantify benevolence? 

The assumption that you can measure 
business performance only by money stand- 
ards—and its counterpart that you can’t 
assess social beneficience in money terms— 
is like the assumption that the bumble bee 
can’t fly. No matter what the aerodynamic 
engineers prove on the drawingboard, it 
damn well does fly. And the quantification 
of social gains, despite the abstract logic of 
some theoreticians, is. proceeding apace. As 
evidence, let me refer you to an article by 
Robert Beyer in the March, 1969, Journal of 
Accountancy. Mr. Beyer is managing partner 
of Touche, Ross, Bailey & Smart in New York. 
Neédless to add, his other management cre- 
dentials are impeccable. In his article, “The 
Modern Management Approach to a Program 
of Social Improvement”, Mr. Beyer explains 
what's being done today in Detroit to quan- 
tify the results of the city’s welfare pro- 
grams. Among many other insightful com- 
ments, the article includes this one: 

“The degree to which basic human needs 
are reduced, and the time it takes for reduc- 
tion to occur, is the acid test of a social 
program's success. Continuing measurement, 
reliably controlled in the best accounting 
tradition, provides a valuable instrument of 
continuing evaluation. The absence of this 
ingredient is responsible for the failure of 
more social improvement programs in the 
past than any other single factor.” 

It can be done and T'interpret Mr. Beyer’s 
remark as a direct rebuke to the ‘doubters. 
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Broadly, he’s suggesting that if we apply the 
same skill and control to managing social 
improvement that we're applying to manag- 
ing businesses, we will be able to measure 
quantitatively the effect of our involyement. 

There are those in business today, in the 
ranks of top management, who object to busi- 
ness ‘involvement in not-for-money-profit 
social endeavors, or profit endeavors with 
a socially responsible overtone. They feel sin- 
cerely that such endeavors are primarily the 
concern of government. I disagree. It seems 
to me that future historians will see much 
of the American 20th century in terms of 
brilliant theoretical proposals on the part 
of government, but of correspondingly dis- 
mal administrative realities. I hold with 
Peter Drucker that the job of government is 
to propose directions for society and to legis- 
late the rewards and penalties into being. 
But it’s the role of enterprise to act, to man- 
age, to innovate and to bring about social 
change. This, after all, is what businessmen 
are good at doing. As a matter of past his- 
torical fact, one of the reasons big govern- 
ment arose in the first place was because pri- 
vate enterprise—lacking the motivation of 
survival—shirked for so long its environmen- 
tal and social responsibilities. 

Now, we have no choice but to assume these 
responsibilities and we do have the primal 
motivation of survival. Far from wishing the 
government to do an incompetent job with 
them, I'm willing to hope that we recapture 
from government all kinds of business- 
related endeavors and make money in so 
doing. In sum, not only do I hope as a busi- 
nessman for the lion's share of the work to 
be done on our environment, but I favor also 
the “reprivatization’—another phrase of 
Drucker’s—of the postal services, the lending 
agencies and other unwieldy factories of gov- 
ernment administration. 

What will business life be like after the 
millennium of a new definition of profit? Will 
businessmen be forced to say, like the old 
wizard in the Lord of the Rings, “the Third 
Age of the world is ended, and the new age 
is begun; and though much has been saved, 
much must now pass away”? I don’t think 
we're quite ready to put aside our energy and 
initiative or to say goodby to the American 
Dream. But I do think that our business life, 
which has changed 50 much over the past 
decade, will change even more over the next. 
I think in many respects it will be even more 
satisfying to be in business than it has been. 
Echoing the comments of another sage, John 
Maynard Keynes, “I look forward, therefore, 
in days not so very remote, to the greatest 
change which has ever occurred in the ma- 
terial environment of life for human beings 
in the aggregate. . . . The critical difference 
will be realized when prosperity has become 
so general that the nature of one’s duty to 
one’s neighbor is changed.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I think the nature 
of our duty has changed indeed. With 
Keynes—Keynes the man—I feel that “it will 
remain reasonable to be economically pur- 
posive for others after it has ceased to be 
reasonable for oneself.” This, I think, is to 
become the major motif of business. It must, 
if we, our system, and our way of life are to 
survive. 


LEAD POISONING: CHILD KILLER 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 
Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
large number: of lead poisoning cases 


reported in recent months has attracted 
the attention of concerned public officials 
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and organizations throughout the United 
States. 

Such poisonings occur among young 
children, almost always between the 
ages of 1 and 6, who eat crumbling 
plaster or paint chips heavy in lead con- 
tent that they find on the floor or peel 
off the walls of older mostly slum dwell- 
ings. Because the symptoms of lead 
poisoning are so similar to symptoms of 
other diseases, such as the common cold, 
and flu, medical authorities often mistake 
lead poisoning for other ailments. 

Progress is being made, however, not 
only in diagnosis and treatment, but in 
the awareness of officialdom and the pub- 
lic. Many citizen groups such as the 
VITA-D.C. Committee on Lead Poison- 
ing, are engaged in an effort to dissemi- 
nate information to residents of the inner 
city where older dwellings abound and to 
educate them to the hazard to their 
children of lead poisoning. The im- 
portance of these efforts cannot be 
minimized. 

Legislation introduced in the Congress 
was the subject of recent hearings held 
by the subcommittee on housing of the 
House Banking and Currency Committee. 

Most significant was the testimony 
presented by Dr. Hazel Swann, a volun- 
teer with Volunteers for International 
Technical Assistance (VITA). Accom- 
panying Dr. Swann was Mrs. Romana 
Parker whose son was the District of 
Columbia’s first recorded lead paint 
poisoning casualty. 

Dr. Swann’s statement is a clear 
delineation of the problem as well as 
offering sound recommendations for its 
ultimate solution. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE VITA-D.C, COMMITTEE 
ON LEAD POISONING 
PRESENTED TO THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON HOUSING, 

CHAIRED BY THE HONORABLE WILLIAM A. BAR- 

RETT, CHAIRMAN 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Committee, 
we thank you for this opportunity to address 
you. Our message is an urgent one that af- 
fects potentially thousands of children living 
in slum housing in the District of Columbia, 
as well as children in many other parts of 
the nation. 

My name is Dr. Hazel Swann. I'm a volun- 
teer with the VITA-D.C. Office. VITA, or 
Volunteers for International Technical As- 
sistance, along with a number of D.C. com- 
munity organizations has formed the VITA- 
D.C. Committee on Lead Poisoning. I am 
here representing that broad group, on behalf 
of our children. 

The lady with me is Mrs. Romana Parker, 
of the North East section of the District of 
Columbia. Mrs. Parker is the mother of a 
child, Ricky Parker, whose tragic death in 
June of this year was a result of lead poi- 
soning. 

Ricky Parker was pretty much of a normal 
three year old. Maybe big for his age, but 
normal otherwise. Except that he had a habit 
of sitting on the steps in his house and 
cramming bits of things into his mouth 
that he shouldn't eat. 

He lived at 229 F Street, NE. with his 
mother, Mrs. Romana Parker, and two other 
children—a sister 21 and a brother 18. His 
father is ill and in a veteran’s hospital. 

On June 22, very early, he died. He was 
dead when his mother reached the hospital. 

An autopsy showed ‘he died of lead poison- 
ing. Ricky Parker became the first recorded 
lead poisoning death in the District, accord- 
ing to health department officials! He was not 
the first child to die of the disease. The 
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autospy showed that Ricky had lead in his 
knees; bits of paint chips.in his colon; and 
plaster chips and paint chips in his stomach, 

His mother said he had been eating paint 
wherever he could find it in the house for a 
year, but never showed any adverse signs of 
lead poisoning. Every time she would catch 
him, she would make him quit. She patched 
the walls in the old house with plaster 
wherever she would find him picking at flak- 
ing paint. She said he couldn't stop eating 
paint and that just before he died, it almost 
became a mania with him’ trying to find 
paint and plaster that he could eat. 

Why did Ricky have to die? Lead poisoning 
is a completely preventable disease that at- 
tacks children living in slums. Its victims 
are most often children between the ages or 
1 and 6 who eat bits of crumbling plaster or 
peeling paint that is heavy in lead content. 
No one knows for sure just how many chil- 
dren suffer from the disease, but every year 
children die from it. No one knows how many 
children die or are irreparably damaged by 
lead poisoning because the District Govern- 
ment only began in April of this year to re- 
quire doctors to report cases of lead poison- 
ing. This is the first substantive effort at any 
kind of legislation to deal with the problem 
of lead poisoning in the District. 

The infant who drops his bottle into a pile 
of chipped paint on the floor or the toddler 
who crams bits of broken plaster or putty 
into his mouth is susceptible to lead poison- 
ing. It has been estimated that one child in 
15 between the ages of one and six who lives 
in slum housing has more lead in his system 
than is safe. 

Parents must know how to detect lead 
poisoning in their children early before the 
case is too severe to prevent irreparable 
damage. That is sometimes hard to do be- 
cause the early symptoms are vague and 
could indicate several other types of diseases 
or illnesses in children. But, if a child who Is 
exposed to old paint, putty or plaster shows 
these symptoms, medical help should be ob- 
tained for him. 

Symptoms may be very mild or quite 
severe. In the very young child, symptoms 
may appear shortly after exposure to the 
lead. 


Mild symptoms include headache, irri- 
tability, inability to sleep, stomach ache, 
weakness, loss of weight, vomiting, or loss 
of appetite. In severe cases, the symptoms 
may include dizziness, staggering, paralysis, 
pains in joints, convulsions, or blindness. 

As you can see, the early symptoms of 
lead poisoning can be and are easily mistaken 
for other, less virulent diseases. In terms of 
medical costs and possible loss of life, it is 
easier to prevent the disease by removing 
all old, peeling paint, plaster, and putty from 
walls within four feet of the floor. These pre- 
cautions may help prevent the often per- 
manent damages of lead poisoning. May I 
emphasize that ignorance is widespread. Re- 
portedly Ricky for some time, was treated for 
Anemia, not Lead Poisoning. 

The VITA-D.C,. Committee on Lead Poison- 
ing came into being several months ago. It 
was originally composed of representatives 
from two social organizations, two VITA- 
Volunteers and the VITA~D.C. staff. There 
are now about ten participating community 
organizations. The goal of the committee has 
been to launch an informational campaign, 
directed to the parents of children living in 
D.C. slum housing; better described as the 
D.C. Lead Belt. 

A simple informational pamphlet was de- 
signed by the committee, and through the 
efforts of the participating community orga- 
nizations, over 25,000 pamphlets have been 
distributed. Approximately half were dis- 
tributed on a door to door basis. Others were 
distributed through 52 child care centers, and 
12 inner-city schools. Well over 400 persons 
have been involved in this effort. This is not 
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enough! While we ‘were working, Ricky 
Parker died of Lead Poisoning! 

We are aware of a recent blood testing 
campaign conducted on a number of chil- 
dren in the District. This is a worthwhile 
beginning, but it is still only a small step 
toward a curative measure, Until children 
can be treated and returned to a home free 
from the presence of lead, doctors, parents, 
and helpless children will be caught in a 
vicious cycle of band-aid remedies, in which 
the real cause is never stopped. In short, 
Prevention must be emphasized. 

What is to be done first? A massive infor- 
mation/educational campaign must be 
mounted. It should be directed towards the 
populations most vulnerable to the disease 
(slum dwellers), and those persons most in- 
volved with the problem, i.e., community 
health clinics, landlords, MDs, community 
organizations, etc. 

HEW could mount an effective series of 
public service announcements that would 
utilize community organization people in the 
delivery of the message. 

Appeals to the news media for research 
and coverage should be made. Specific ap- 
peals should be made to the most popular 
radio stations in said areas, Persons forced to 
reside in slum housing should be made very 
knowledgeable of the high potential danger 
of peeling paint and crumbling plaster. 

OEO could activate distribution of infor- 
mational materials to Community Action 
Programs located in areas that have a high 
concentration of slum housing. 

All headstart and childcare centers in lead- 
belt areas should receive informational ma- 
terials. All school systems in these areas 
should be alerted to the problems through 
informational materials, that could be passed 
onto the Parent-Teathers Associations, etc. 

In addition to the recommended massive 
informational/educational campaign, we 
strongly recommend that any national legis- 
lation dealing with lead poisoning in children 
place the greater emphasis on preventive 
rather than curative approaches. Detection 
and treatment programs only would see 
children returning to the same infectious 
environment, each time coming closer to 
death or permanent physical damage, such 
as blindness or mental retardation. 

We realize that many people see problems 
with such legislation—Is the present landlord 
responsible? What kind of feasible system of 
removal is available? What are the effective 
means of enforcement? These are not major 
problems to those of us who are truly con- 
cerned. Landlords are legally responsible for 
the maintenance of the property they own. 
Removal of paint from a row-house can be 
accomplished at far less cost than medical 
treatment for one child. We know the prob- 
lem can be solved with adequate funds and 
legislation. As representatives of the com- 
munity, our greatest concern is that whatever 
legislation is enacted be stringently enforced. 
Too often, the community of the poor has 
been disillusioned with paper legislation in 
which there is no strong enforcement pro- 
vision. Our participating organizations are 
located in the problem areas and can assure 
their assistance in the enforcement of what- 
ever provisions are enacted to end the death 
of small children by lead poisoning. 


THE NEGRO IN WORLD HISTORY 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 
Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent I include the following 


preps from Tuesday magazine, June 
70: 
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THe NEGRO IN WORLD History 
DR. ERNEST E. JUST 


A modest, withdrawn man who avoided pol- 
itics, it would have seemed uncommonly 
strange to Dr. Ernest Everett Just had he 
known that after his death he was to become 
& central figure in a battle which was as much 
ideological as it was scientific, a battle which 
pitted scientists from one side of the Iron 
Curtain against those from the other. But, 
although during his lifetime Dr. Just had 
shunned both publicity and controversy ex- 
cept for those quiet, scholarly arguments 
which might follow from his frequent publi- 
cations in the scientific journals, it happened. 
And the quiet, single-minded Dr. Just no 
doubt would haye found it ludicrous to at- 
tempt to explain science in terms of politics 
or politics in terms of science. 

Dr. Just was a biologist, one of America’s 
most brilliant and original experimental bi- 
Ologists, a man whose person and work were 
respected throughout the world’s scientific 
community. But as with most scientists— 
and especially those of the first half of this 
century who were black—he was little known 
outside his tight little community of fellow 
researchers. What brought him to wider at- 
tention after his death was not, finally, the 
body of his more than 40 years of brilliant 
work, but the conclusions laymen were to 
draw from his final book, The Biology of the 
Cell Surface. To say he came to wider atten- 
tion even then is, perhaps, to overstate the 
case: He came to the attention of the polit- 
ical polemicists who were fighting the Cold 
War with words and who were willing to seize 
on anything at hand to score debating points. 

The book Dr. Just published shortly before 
his death in 1941 represented an attack upon 
the traditional biology and: especially upon 
the gene theory. And it was an attack some~- 
what similar to—although Dr. Just’s research 
was entirely independent of—the theories of 
the Russian scientists, Michurin and Lysenko. 
Such a coincidence would not usually, in a 
science so remote to most laymen as biology, 
have created a furor except that there was 
much more to it, from a Marxist point of 
view, than a theory of physical science. The 
Marxists chose to view the theories of Mi- 
churin and Lysenko as theories which bul- 
warked their views of the world, history and 
social organization as well—subjects far re- 
moved from the biology of the cell surface. 
And, in the world of the Cold War, Western- 
ers chose to believe that these theories must, 
perforce, be wrong, 

The core of the argument was the tradi- 
tional view, first put forth by Gregor Mendel, 
that hereditary characteristics are trans- 
mitted from one generation to another only 
through the genes attached to the chromo- 
some within the nucleus of the cell and that 
those characteristics cannot be modified by 
environment, The Russian Tromfin Lysenko’s 
theories ran directly counter to Mendel’s. He 
maintained that basic physiological changes 
in individuals may result from their environ- 
ment and that they may then transmit those 
changes to the next generation: in short, that 
heredity may be affected by environment. 
From the Communist point of view Lysenko’s 
theories assumed an importance beyond the 
field of biology because they seemed to sup- 
port in the physical sciences what Marxists 
already believed in the social sclences—that 
a carefully controlled environment can lead 
to specific changes in man’s condition and in 
man himself. 

Now it would seem strange that a non-po- 
litical black American scientist should be- 
come embroiled in such an abstract interna- 
tional political argument with ramifications 
far outside the field in which he spent his 
life—and, in fact, Dr. Just didn’t. It was 
only after his death that laymen discovered 
in his last book that he had insisted that the 
idea that only the nucleus of the cell af- 
fected heredity and the rest of the cell did 
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not was false. And he did not directly sup- 
port Lysenko's theories, although he arrived 
at many of the same conclusions. 


- » + & conception which assumes that 
either the individual alone or only the out- 
side world is real, has no biological basis,” 
he wrote. “The interdependence between in- 
dividual and outside world is a postulate 
which has its sanction not from any abstract 
philosophical principle, but is true because 
of the biological basis here set forth [in Bi- 
ology of the Cell Surface}. The best system 
of philosophy, then, is that which recognizes 
living thing’and outside world as one inter- 
dependent continuum.” 

It was a long, but direct, path which 
brought Ernest Everett Just to a position as 
a figure of posthumous international con- 
troversy from his beginnings in Charleston, 
S.C: He was born August 14, 1883, the son 
of Charles Frazier and Mary Matthews Just. 
His father was a wharf builder who con- 
structed some of Charleston's largest piers 
before he died when Ernest was four. His 
mother supported her three children after 
their father’s death by working in the nearby 
phosphate fields and by teaching in a school 
she established with money she got by selling 
Some property. Just went to his mother's 
School and. from there to the Industrial 
School of Orangeburg, now South Carolina 
State College. 

After he left the industrial school, young 
Just decided to go North to study, found a 
job on the Clyde Line (a coastal boat service) 
and worked his way to New York where he 
arrived, he later said, “with $5 and two pairs 
of shoes, one very worn and the other service- 
able.” He worked in New York long enough 
to get money to put himself into Kimball 
Academy in Meriden, New Hampshire. At 
Kimball he supported himself with scholar- 
ships and with odd jobs, washing dishes, 
shining shoes and so forth. He completed 
the four-year course in three years and found 
time as well to win a prize two years in a row 
for extemporaneous speaking, become presi- 
dent of the debating society and editor of the 
school paper. 

In later years he told his children that 
while he was washing dishes one day at 
Kimball he had a sudden feeling that he 
must go home, He took off his apron, walked 
off the campus, stopped in New York long 
enough to pick up his brother, Hunter, who 
was working in the city, and made for 
Charleston. He arrived late at night and 
knocked several times on his door without 
getting an answer. Finally a neighbor called 
from a house next door: “Ernest, is that 
you?” Yes, he said, it was. “We've been try- 
ing to reach you for three days,” the neigh- 
bor said. “Your mother was buried this 
morning.” 

From Kimball, Just went to Dartmouth 
College. There he seems to have been some- 
thing of a renaissance man in the sense that 
his interests were wide-ranging and his 
grades were extraordinary. During his fresh- 
man year he made the highest mark ever by 
a Dartmouth student in Greek. He thought 
seriously of specializing in Greek and writ- 
ing on a phase of the language which inter- 
ested him when he discovered that a German 
scholar already had done such work and Just 
abandoned the project. He was a Rufus 
Choate scholar for two years at Dartmouth 
and was elected to the scholastic honor so- 
ciety, Phi Beta Kappa. He won his degree in 
1907 with the only magna cum laude honors 
given that year. He graduated with special 
honors in both zoology and history—the first 
Dartmouth student ever to take special hon- 
ors in two fields—and with honors in botany 
and sociology. 

Bishop Wilbur P. Thirkield, president of 
Howard University from 1906 to 1912, wrote 
years later of how he had hired Ernest Just 
in 1907 as an instructor in English at a salary 
of $400 a year because: “I sensed the need 
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of exalting English in the curriculum.” The 
next year Bishop Thirkield was planning a 
new science hall for the university and asked 
Just to switch from English to biology. “Hav- 
ing gained the warm admiration of his stu- 
dents in English,” the Bishop wrote, “In- 
structor Just was not favorable to the change. 
He has since told me how incensed he became 
over my insistence that he take the instruc- 
torship in biology on the plea that while I 
could secure teachers of English, Just was 
the only well-equipped man of the colored 
group whom I could secure for biology.” 

How right he was, the Bishop could not 
have known. During his first year of study- 
ing biology at Dartmouth Just had discov- 
ered how little, comparatively speaking, was 
known of the development of the egg. The 
subject intrigued him and he decided to 
make it his specialty, In 1909 he 
graduate work at the Marine Biological Lab- 
oratory in Woods Hole, Mass., where he was 
to spend most of his summers for the next 
30 years, and marine eggs became the center 
of his research. He wrote the first of some 
50 papers he produced on the subject in 1912 
and, after graduate work at the University 
of Chicago, won his Doctor of Philosophy 
degree in, biology there in 1916. 

Meanwhile, in 1912, he had married Ethel 
Highwarden, of Columbus, Ohio, a graduate 
of Ohio State University who was teaching 
at Dunbar High School in Washington, D.C. 
The couple had three children: Margaret, 
now Dr. Margaret Just Butcher, distin- 
guished professor of American Literature at 
Federal City College in Washington; High- 
warden, now a school principal in Cordle, 
Ga.; and Maribel, now Mrs. Maribel Butler, 
an employee of the Bureau of Census in 
Washington. And despite his own hardships 
at the time, Dr. Just while still in college 
had managed to put his brother, Hunter, 
and sister, Inez, through school as well. Both 
are still living. Inez, now Mrs. Inez Harris, 
went through Freedman's Nursing School in 
Washington, later established her own prac- 
tical nursing school, and now lives in re- 
tirement in Los Angeles, 

Even before he won his doctorate degree, 
Dr. Just had become so widely Known that 
in 1915 he was awarded the first Spingarn 
Medal, awarded by Dr. J. E. Spingarn, first 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to “the man or woman of 
African descent and American citizenship 
who shall have made the highest achieve- 
ment during the year or years 
in any honorable field of human endeavor.” 
He won specifically for his work in physiology 
and for improving the standards of Negro 
medical schools, He had by this time become 
head of Howard’s Department of Zoology 
and a professor of physiology «at Howard 
Medical College and, still making less than 
$1,000 a year, found the $100 prize a con- 
siderable addition to his salary, Yet, when 
he won the medal, he wrote the naacp that 
he was sorry he had to appear before an 
audience to go through the ceremony because 
he felt such publicity was incompatible with 
scientific endeavor. And when New York 
Governor Charles S. Whitman gave him the 
medal, Dr. Just said only, “Thank you.” 

By 1920, and lasting until 1931, he had be- 
come a Julius Rosenwald Fellow in Biology 
of the National Research Council and was 
so highly regarded for his work that the Ros- 
enwald Foundation gave Howard an $80,000, 
five-year grant with the stipulation that 
should Dr. Just leave or die within the pe- 
riod of the grant the gift would automati- 
cally be cancelled. It was not an idle 
thought. By the late '20s Dr. Just’s fame 
had spread throughout the world’s scien- 
tific community and there were many lures 
put before him. He was a special lecturer at 
the Congress. of Zoologists in Padua, Italy, 
in 1930. For three consecutive years he did 
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research at the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for 
Biology in Berlin and later worked several 
times at the Sorbonne in Paris and the Bio- 
logical Station in Naples. Once, while in 
Naples for six months’ study financed by the 
Rosenwald Foundation, he was a guest of 
the Prince of Monaco and conducted experi- 
ments in the Prince’s private laboratory. 

As well, he became a vice-president of the 
American Society of Zoologists, was an asso- 
ciate editor of the Biological Bulletin, the 
Journal of Morphology, Physiological Zool- 
ogy, the Collaborator Protoplasm of Berlin 
and Cytologia of Tokyo. In the early 1930s 
he was one of only four American blacks 
listed in the International Who’s Who. The 
others were W. E. B. DuBois, James Weldon 
Johnson and Countee Cullen. 

His fame and the stringent demands of 
the teaching and research to which he de- 
yoted himself did not, however, turn him 
into a man whose every waking thought was 
devoted to science. His daughter Margaret 
remembers that “he just loved to go to the 
movies, for instance. They were segregated 
in Washington then, and three or four times 
a week he would go up U Street to the Lin- 
coln or the Republic, many times with me 
when I was old enough. Perhaps it was from 
boredom, I don’t know. He liked to play 
tennis and played until he was 52 or 53. He 
loved to sail and enjoyed it particularly the 
summers he was in Naples. And he learned 
to ski when he was in Switzerland when he 
was in his late 40s. 

“And he was an inveterate reader of de- 
tective stories, the good ones—Dashiell Ham- 
mett and Agatha Christie and so forth. He 
slept naked on the porch—he loyed fresh 
air—and read in bed, with a sheet thrown 
over him, one of his detective stories every 
night. He would eat six or eight oranges a 
night in bed while he was reading and make 
my mother angry because he would throw 
the peelings and seeds on the floor. 

“And he loved good music. His first gift to 
me was a phonograph. We had excellent rec- 
ords: Toscanini, Paganini, and he was a 
Bach enthusiast. Later in life he learned to 
like good jazz. I remember that when he 
went to Europe on a Rosenwald grant in 
1929 he was permitted to take his wife with 
him. My mother was afraid of water so he 
took me instead and took me to see Show- 
boat in New York the night before we sailed 
and loved the tunes. He particularly ad- 
mired Ethel Waters and Florence Mills, es- 
pecially a 8ong called Supper Time that Flor- 
ence Mills did in one of the Blackbirds 
shows,” 

Perhaps as a result of the days when he 
had two pairs of shoes, “one very worn and 
the other serviceable,” Dr. Just, his daugh- 
ter says, “adored good clothes and had them 
all made to order. He had a black camel’s 
hair overcoat he brushed every day. We all 
called it ‘the cat’ and used to tease him by 
asking him if he’d brushed the cat that day. 

“And he was an excellent cook, He bought 
a huge washtub to soak and boil big 15- 
pound Smithfield hams in and my mother 
always said, well, at least she had gained a 
new washtub from it. He always cooked the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas meals and made 
fruit and pound cakes he’d cut up, wrap, 
put in fancy baskets with nuts and things 
and deliver them himself to neighbors he 
liked. And he always did the Christmas 
tree—one year it was all in red satin ribbon 
and another time it was entirely decorated 
with holly. The main thing he gave us at 
Christmas was books, maybe a dozen each. 
He always said clothes were a necessity but 
books were a necessary luxury, his daughter 
remembers.” 

And, despite the popular image of him as 
the always serious scholar, Dr. Just had his 
amusements. Every Saturday night he gath- 
ered with some cronies to play cards but oc- 
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casionally the card sessions were adjourned 
so Dr. Just and his friends could attend a 
Saturday night performance at a burlesque 
theater from which he would return with a 
collection of burlesque jokes, a habit with 
which his wife continually was at odds. And 
on Sunday morning, with another set of 
friends, he habitually walked to downtown 
Washington for his copy of The New York 
Times. 

“I never heard my father raise his voice,” 
Margaret says. “He was very soft-spoken. He 
would just look at you and it was worse than 
any shouting.” Dr. Just was a tall, five-foot- 
eleven, thin and handsome man who looked 
the same in middle-age as he had in his 
youth and whose hair never grayed. He espe- 
cially liked either very young scholars— 
Ralph Bunche was a particular favorite—or 
very old people. 

Dr. Just’s domestic situation had steadily 
deteriorated and, divorced, he was in France 
in 1939 before the start of World War II. 
While there he married a Swiss-Jewish 
woman of German descent named Hedwig 
Schnitzler. He had intended on that trip to 
remain in Europe, although there is some 
dispute between friends and children about 
whether it was a more comfortable racial cli- 
mate abroad or his domestic troubles at 
home that had Ied him to that decision. The 
events of history settled any possibility of 
permanent expatriation; World War II broke 
out, France fell, and Dr. Just returned to 
America. 

“He called the war, ‘My personal Water- 
loo,’ ” his daughter recalls. He returned with 
his new wife in the summer of 1940, taught 
at Howard in the 1940-41 school year—during 
which Hedwig had his fourth child, a daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth—and went to Woods Hole for 
another summer. During the summer he suf- 
fered a sudden attack, was returned home 
and died of cancer of the pancreas on No- 
vember 3, 1941, in the same room at 1846 
Third St, N.W. in Washington in which 
daughter Margaret had been born. His first 
wife also died of cancer of the pancreas some 
20 years later. 

The problems Dr. Just was belabored with 
as a man who was both black and a world- 
famous scientist before society “was ready” 
for such men, were put poignantly by a white 
friend and Woods Hole collaborator. Dr. 
Prank R. Lillie, then chairman of the de- 
partment of zoology at the University of 
Chicago, in a memorial article in Science 
magazine, Dr, Just, he said, was “undoubted- 
ly the best investigator in the field of biology 
that the Negro people have produced in 
America. He was more widely acquainted with 
the embryological resources of the marine 
fauna than probably any other person.” Yet, 
Dr. Lillie said, Dr. Just’s career was a con- 
stant struggle for the opportunity for re- 
search, the breath of life to a scientist. 

“He was condemned by race to remain at- 
tached to a Negro institution unfitted by 
means and tradition to give full opportunity 
to ambitions such as his,” Dr. Lillie wrote, 
@ conclusion which may have been true of 
Howard in the 1920s and 1930s but certainly 
is no longer so. “For this condition no blame 
is to be attached to the institution, which 
indeed cooperated, by constant and prolonged 
leaves of absence, with Just’s friends outside 
in securing support to enable him to carry 
on investigations elsewhere. 

“An element of tragedy ran through all 
Just’s scientific career due to the limitations 
imposed by being a Negro in America, to 
which he could make no lasting psychological 
adjustment in spite of earnest efforts on his 
part. The numerous grants for research did 
not compensate for failure to receive an ap- 
pointment in one of the large universities 
or research institutes. He felt this as a social 
stigma and hence unjust to a scientist of his 
recognized standing. In Europe he was re- 
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ceived with universal kindness and made to 
feel at home in every way; he did not experi- 
ence social discrimination on account of his 
race, and this contributed greatly to his 
happiness there. Hence, in part at least, his 
prolonged self-imposed exile on many oc- 
casions. That a man of his ability, scientific 
devotion, and of such strong personal loyal- 
ties as he gave and received, should have 
been warped in the land of his birth must 
remain a matter for regret.” 

Still, one must wonder if Dr. Lillie was 
entirely accurate in his insistence that Dr. 
Just was on a constant search for “larger” 
fields. Just himself once said, “If I can give 
the boys and girls a scientific start, it will 
help them in whatever they do later. It will 
clarify life. I doubt if I'd leave here 
[Howard]: to go into the best research labora- 
tory in the world. I believe in mass action, 
and I’m here to help raise the general level 
of race attainment. I feel as if I ought to do 
something for my race in the South.” And 
Margaret remembers that Dr. Just had sever- 
al offers to go to larger, better equipped, 
schools and turned them all down for one 
reason or another. 

“I remember when he was invited to go to 
Brown University,” she says. “They told him 
they wanted him, but that he couldn't iden- 
tify with the social life of the campus, that 
he had to live in the black section of Prov- 
idence instead of on the campus. He turned 
them down. He had other, similar offers. 
He was a stickler for that. My brother High- 
warden had eye trouble, and my father, a 
devoted parent, took him to a Philadelphia 
oculist several times a year because he didn’t 
think any black oculists In Washington at 
the time were good enough to treat High- 
warden and he refused to sit in a segregated 
waiting room waiting for a white oculist.” 

Another of Dr. Just’s white friends, Dr. 
Ben Karpman, remembered talking about the 
biack scientist with E. P. Lyons, dean of the 
University of Minnesota Medical School. “The 
greatest problem in American biology is 
Professor Just,” Karpman remembered Lyons 
saying. “He properly belongs to an institu- 
tion like Rockefeller Institute, and he was 
the most logical candidate to take the place 
of Jacques Loeb when he died [in the '30s], 
but the Rockefeller Foundation, spending 
millions of dollars to combat disease interna- 
tionally, couldn't summon enough courage 
to solve an interracial problem. By its exam- 
ple it could have set a precedent to follow 
that science knows no race nor creed. What 
it actually did was only catering to old prej- 
udices in spite of its presumed internation- 
alism.” 

Dr. Karpman’s obituary of Dr. Just in the 
Journal of Nervous and Mental Diseases 
said perhaps as much about the scientist as 
could be said: 

“America has lost one of the stalwarts of 
its science and the world one of the most 
brilliant and original experimental biologists 
of the present century,” he wrote. “Though 
Professor Just’s special fleld was cytology 
and he never contributed a single line to 
psychiatry, the results of his experimental 
work carry a far-reaching message to us, es- 
pecially in giving experimentally supported 
evidence of the tremendous influences that 
environment has on constitution. 

“As a research scientist he had boundless 
enthusiasm for his chosen field, but it was 
a quiet rather than explosive enthusiasm. 
His contributions were models of scientific 
presentation—succinct, precise, direct with 
great economy of words. His work was of 
lasting value; nothing he has done will eyer 
have to be done over again. His work shows 
a forceful, lucid and penetrating mind, one 
that does not lose itself in a mass of detail 
but is capable of divining at a glance the 
significant from the trivial. Knowledge just 
oozed out of him.” 
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FEDERAL HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 


HON. ROBERT PRICE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the 
Board of Directors of the Pampa, Tex., 
Chamber of Commerce has met and 
agreed upon a resolution fayoring the 
extension of the highway trust fund and 
restricting trust fund disbursements to 
the construction of highways. 

I recommend the text of the resolu- 
tion to the attention of my colleagues, for 
it represents the views of a community 
whose growth and vitality has been 
greatly promoted by the Federal highway 
system. I can personally attest to the 
important role this system has played in 
the life of the city, because Pampa is my 
home. 

The Federal highway trust fund was 
created for a particular purpose; name- 
ly, to facilitate the development of a na- 
tional highway network. Since the pur- 
pose for which the fund was created has 
not yet been achieved, I think any allo- 
cation of trust fund moneys to unrelated 
uses would grossly distort the law under 
which the fund was established. More- 
over, it would countenance a backdoor 
spending practice that I find unjusti- 
fiable by law or by conscience. 

Mr. Speaker, the Pampa Chamber of 
Commerce is to be commended for its 
forthright position on this issue. 

The resolution follows: 

PaMPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pampa, Tez., July 20, 1970. 
Congressman Bos PRICE, 
Cannon Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am attaching a Resolution 
passed at a recent meeting of our Chamber 
of Commerce Board of Directors relative to 
the Federal Highway Trust Fund, which is 
self-explanatory. 

We would appreciate your favorable con- 
sideration of this Resolution. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. O. WEDGEWORTH, 
Manager. 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas, the development of improved 
highways is vital for the continued growth 
of the community and to the saying of lives 
by reducing traffic fatalities; and 

Whereas, financing of major highway fa- 
cilities has been done through the Federal 
Highway Trust Fund, which has provided a 
steady and dependable means of highway 
financing; and 

Whereas, such Trust Fund is provided 
through taxes of users of such highways, and 
such funds should be limited to highway 
construction and not diverted to urban 
transportation; and 

Whereas, existing legislation provided for 
such Highway Trust Fund will expire by its 
own provisions in 1972; and 

Whereas, work authorizations have been 
made for work through 1974, and other work 
is on the drawing boards for construction 
after that date; and 

Whereas, this pay-as-you-go financing is a 
sound way for construction of highways; 

Now, therefore, be it resolved by the Board 
of Directors of the Pampa Chamber of Com- 
merce that it does hereby go on record as 
favoring the extension of the Highway Trust 
Fund and does further favor that such Trust 
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Fund shall be used solely for the construc- 
tion of highways and not for the construction 
of high-speed transit systems in the metro- 
politan areas, and that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be furnished to Senator John Tower, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
20025; Senator Ralph Yarborough, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20025; and 
Congressman Bob Price, 507 Cannon House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 20515. 

Respectfully submitted. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
PAMPA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Don R. LANE, 
President. 

Duly adopted at a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors on the 29th day of June, 
1970. 

E. O. WEDGEWORTH, 
General Manager. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO THE FILI- 
PINO COMMUNITY OF SANTA 
CLARA COUNTY 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, the Filipino com- 
munity of Santa Clara County will 
launch its drive to build a Philippine 
Cultural Center. At the same time they 
will celebrate the final payment on their 
headquarters building in San Jose. This 
event is significant far beyond the com- 
munity of 8,000 persons of Filipino de- 
scent who have made Santa Clara Coun- 
ty their home. It is a significant step in 
the emergence of a fine group of Ameri- 
cans whose rich culture, combining the 
best of Asia and the West, is little known 
outside the Filipino-American commu- 
nity. 

There are historical reasons for our 
lack of knowledge about this group. Un- 
der the national quota system of immi- 
gration, only 100 Filipinos were allowed 
into the country each year. This harshly 
discriminatory policy caused untold hu- 
man suffering to the families which were 
separated by it. The system prevented, 
to a great extent, the development of 
stable and progressive communities. All 
that is changed. The disgraceful quota 
system was abolished in 1965 and Philip- 
pine immigration has increased to the 
point where it now leads all other na- 
tions. Manila is the No. 1 visa issuing 
post in the world. Most of the new immi- 
grants are highly skilled professionals 
who bring with them a vast quantity of 
talent, energy, and enthusiasm for the 
task of establishing new homes and 
careers and helping to build up their 
communities. 

This new infusion of humanity from 
our great Pacific ally will be a source 
of strength and enrichment to those west 
coast communities in which they settle. 
It is timely and appropriate that a cul- 
tural center be established, as a channel 
through which these new arrivals may 
ease their adjustment to a new home- 
land, as a means by which the larger 
community can become acquainted with 
the rich Filipino culture and customs, 
and as a vital link between Filipino 
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Americans and their past, a sustaining 
contact with their ancestral roots. 

The Filipino community of Santa 
Clara County is to be warmly congratu- 
lated for taking the lead in this impor- 
tant project. 


THE FIGHT AGAINST BIG FEDERAL 
SPENDING 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ, Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Government is now spending more 
than $200 billion a year of the money 
earned by productive American citizens. 

This figure is so vast as to defy imag- 
ination. Even the California State budget 
of nearly $7 billion a year pales into 
insignificance by comparison. 

Everyone can think of good reasons 
for spending money—his own, and still 
more readily, other people’s. Here in 
Washington, thousands of highly paid 
and well-organized professionals spend 
almost all their time developing the 
most plausible, superficially convincing, 
and well-documented cases for spending 
more of the people’s money. No one 
Congressman, or all the Congressmen 
put together, could match point for point 
this kind of expertise on why we should 
spend money. 

Therefore, we need a clear, fixed stand- 
ard by which to judge proposed spending 
increases. I shall apply in Washington 
the same standard I used in Sacramento: 
that no annual spending increase should 
exceed the annual percentage of popu- 
lation growth and inflation. Further- 
more, since Federal deficit spending is 
primarily responsible for inflation, 
spending must be cut in every possible 
area so as to eliminate the Federal deficit 
entirely. 

This may hurt some good people and 
programs. But inflation hurts more. The 
inflation rate has been going up steadily 
and, if this increase continues indefi- 
nitely, it will destroy our economy as it 
has destroyed the economies of other 
nations. Uncontrolled inflation in Ger- 
many during the 1920’s was one of the 
primary factors which brought Hitler 
and the Nazis to power. 

In my first month of service in Con- 
gress, I have been deeply disturbed by 
the steady flow of bills through the House 
which authorize or appropriate money 
for continued heavy Federal spending 
and large spending increases. A rela- 
tively small group of Congressmen in 
nearly every case fights a gallant rear- 
guard action against these spending bills, 
usually to little avail. They deserve to 
become much better known, as the tax- 
payer’s unsung friends. I have been par- 
ticularly impressed with the work of 
Congressmen H. R. Gross of Iowa and 
Durward HALL of Missouri as floor lead- 
ers in the daily fight against big Federal 
spending. 

President Nixon has also criticized the 
record of Congress this year in voting for 
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spending increases, notably the huge aid 
to education bill which, as passed by the 
House on July 16 with only 30 “no” votes 
including my own, would provide over 
half a billion dollars more for our often 
misdirected school systems than the 
President requested—and his request in 
turn, represented a substantial increase 
over what they are now receiving. Even 
if available, more money is not the an- 
swer to the problems of our schools to- 
day, as or California experience in re- 
cent years has clearly shown. 

I hope the President will back up his 
words with action and veto this and oth- 
er big spending bills which reach his 
desk. His leadership could rally enough 
votes in the House to sustain a veto. 

Almost as disturbing as the vote itself 
approving the half-billion dollar in- 
crease in aid to education above the Pres- 
ident’s request, was the fact that some 
Congressmen did not want to have a rec- 
ord vote on this issue at all. While it is 
true that the large number of Members 
in the House precludes a rollicall on every 
issue, certainly there should be a record 
vote on every spending increase of any- 
where near this magnitude, so that the 
people can know whether their Repre- 
sentative approved it or not. Though now 
one of the most junior Members of the 
House, I will make every effort to see that 
votes are recorded on all major Federal 
spending bills. 


MIDDLE EAST 


HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
that every American was as dismayed as 
I was by recent revelations that the Sovi- 
et Union is expanding its presence in the 
Middle East and sending pilots and tech- 
nicians into Egypt. As a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I am partic- 
ularly concerned that the Russian as- 
sumption of a more aggressive role in this 
conflict poses a grave threat to world 
peace. 

I believe that this development 
threatens not only to upset the delicate 
balance of power in the region but also to 
involve the major powers more and more 
deeply in an. ever-escalating war. I also 
believe that it is essential for the Nation 
to demonstrate its resolve to honor its 
commitments in the area. 

To this end, I recently introduced a 
resolution in the House urging the Presi- 
dent to call upon the Soviet Union to 
withdraw its personnel. The resolution 
has the support of many of my colleagues 
and I am hopeful that favorable action 
will be taken on it in the near future. The 
text of the resolution follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the House 
of Representatives that the introduction of 
Russian pilots and the manning of missile 


sites by Russian technicians in the United 
Arab Republic is contributing to the increas- 
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ing tension in the Middle East and the Presi- 
dent is strongly urged to call upon the Soviet 
Union to withdraw all Russian personnel as 
a major step toward encouragement of peace 
in the Middle East. 


OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE OF 
DUTY 


HON. JOSEPH M. GAYDOS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. GAYDOS. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
manding officer of a U.S. Army service 
unit in Pittsburgh, Pa., recently was cited 
in a letter of commendation from his 
superior officer for “outstanding per- 
formance of duty” while undergoing an- 
nual training at the headquarters of the 
Army’s Military Musil Terminal in 
Seattle, Wash. 

The officer singled out for this tribute 
was Capt. Walter S. Tyc, who commands 
the 330th base post office, stationed at 
the Army Reserve Center, 950 Saw Mill 
Run Boulevard in Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Speaker, the 330th base post office 
includes many men from my 20th Con- 
gressional District and they share in the 
honor paid Captain Tyc by Lt. Col. Jose 
Strazzara, commanding officer of the 
Seattle Military Mail Terminal. 

It is with great pleasure I insert a copy 
of Lieutenant Colonel Strazzara’s letter 
to Captain Tyc in the Recorp, and I in- 
vite the attention of my colleagues to its 
contents: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, HEAD- 
QUARTERS, U.S. ARMY MULITARY 
MAIL TERMINAL, SEATTLE, SEAT- 
TLE Post OFFICE, LANDER STREET 
ANNEX, 
Seattle, Wash., June 27, 1970. 
Subject: Letter of commendation. 
Capt. WALTER S. TYC, 
Commanding Officer, 
330th Base Post Office, 
Seattle, Wash. 

1. Upon your departure from this installa- 
tion, I wish to commend you and members 
of your command for the truly outstanding 
performance of duty while undergoing an- 
nual training at this installation during the 
period of 14 June 1970 through 27 June 1970. 

2. Your extraordinary professional excel- 
lence, guidance, leadership, military bearing 
and sincere concern have been largely re- 
sponsible for the successful completion of 
annual training, 1970. Indicative of your re- 
sponsible attitude was the fact that you per- 
sonally Supervised the training during long 
and arduous hours without a single com- 
plaint. You have insured that the need of 
your personnel were catered. Your mature 
guidance, judgment and background experi- 
ence have been an invaluable tool to the 
commissioned, non-commissioned officers and 
enlisted men under your command. 

3. The outstanding training tools devel- 
oped by you and members of your command 
have increased the efficiency and knowledge 
of personnel in this Installation and, as a 
result, have greatly improved the capability 
of this command to conduct its training mis- 
sion. 

4. I request that you convey my respect 
and deepest appreciation to the officers and 
men of your command who were responsible 


for the truly outstanding training. It is truly 
& response that is in the finest tradition of 
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the United States Army Reserve and the 
United States Army. 
Lt. Col. Joss STRAZZARA, 
AGC, Commanding. 


NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR THE 
ELDERLY 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as cosponsor of H.R. 17763, the nutrition 
program for the elderly, I urge all those 
who are concerned with the problems 
faced by our senior citizens to give serious 
consideration to this bill. 

All too often, in our complex techno- 
logical society we fail to recognize the 
needs of a segment of our population to 
whom we owe so much—our senior citi- 
zens. Inflation may bring discomfort to 
us all, but not to the degree faced by our 
elderly citizens living on fixed incomes. 
While we may at times find it necessary 
to forego certain luxuries, our senior 
citizens struggle to obtain the bare neces- 
sities of life. Certainly those who have 
devoted a lifetime contributing to the 
progress of our Nation deserve our re- 
spect and consideration in their later 
years. 

Recently we celebrated the fifth anni- 
versary of the Older Americans Act. 
While it is true that a great deal has been 
accomplished in the past half decade, 
much remains to be done. 

Intensive research has shown the need 
for a comprehensive nutrition program. 
Inflation and unemployment have hit the 
elderly especially hard, and with the con- 
stant rise in food prices it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for them to obtain a 
balanced diet. Consequently, many of 
our senior citizens suffer from a lack of 
nutrition which intensifies many of the 
other physical limitations brought on by 
the process of aging. 

H.R. 17763, the nutrition program for 
the elderly, would bring us further to- 
ward the goal of insuring that our older 
Americans are provided with balanced 
meals served in a social setting. In addi- 
tion to maintaining high standards of 
health, it would end the depressing isola- 
tion suffered by so many of our elder 
citizens in their later years of life. 

Balanced meals would be served in 
Strategically located centers such as 
schools, senior citizen and community 
centers, and public and private nonprofit 
institutions where suitable. The funding 
of the bill would be provided on a match- 
ing basis by Federal, State, and local 
governments. Commodity surplus pro- 
grams would also be utilized for the prep- 
aration of at least one hot meal per day 
at a reasonably low cost to participants 
in the program. 

America has long been proud of its ef- 
forts to provide a healthy, productive life 
to all its citizens. The nutrition program 
for the elderly will aid in the attainment 
of that goal, and help repay the debt we 
owe to those whose efforts have helped 
make our country great. 
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FEES NOT PAID BY HOUSE 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 
Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, it has come to 
my attention that some of the local em- 


ployment agencies are advertising posi- 
tions on Capitol Hill with the notice that 
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all fees are paid by the employer. I am 
certain it is well known to everyone on 
the Hill that there is no provision in our 
system whereby the House of Represent- 
atives can pay a fee to an employment 
agency for recruiting personnel for offi- 
icers or members of the House. It might 
be well if the appropriate officials of the 
House were to investigate the possibility 
of misleading advertising which could be 
embarrassing to the House and to pros- 
pective employees. I assume that the 
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same considerations would apply to the 
other body. 

Mr. Speaker, Iam as you know a long- 
time champion of the private employ- 
ment agencies, feeling that they do a 
Vital, useful, and necessary service in our 
society. The problem I mention may seem 
of little significance but it can be of great 
significance if through misunderstand- 
ing or oversight any agency is mislead- 
ing applicants for positions on the Hill. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. John L. Meares, Evangel Temple, 
Washington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, we bow our heads and 
hearts before Thee in worship and honor. 
We need help. There are many perplex- 
ing problems that have sprung up 
around us like a wilderness. We do not 
know the way. We are like sheep without 
a shepherd. In Thy divine providence 
You have ordained these Congressmen to 
lead us. You said, if any man lack wis- 
dom let him ask of God who giveth lib- 
erally. When men set their hearts to 
seek after Thee, You are faithful to 
answer. May the ears of each leader of 
our Nation be open to hear the voice of 
the Great Shepherd who is. the Prince 
of Peace and the everlasting Father. In 
the name of our Lord Jesus Christ we 
pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


REPRESENTATIVE MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN 


(Mr. HAYS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 
minute. and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr, HAYS. Mr, Speaker, I have in my 
hand a copy of the Daily News Digest 
of yesterday from the Republican con- 
gressional committee public relations of- 
fice. One of the items in that paper is 
as follows: 

Representative Michael J. Kirwan, Demo- 
crat-Ohio, second: oldest member of Con- 
gress who since 1937 doled out billions of 
dollars of “pork barrel” water projects and 
campaign funds, died today. 


Mr. Speaker, this item has a UPI date- 
line. Somebody down at Republican 
headquarters probably picked it up and 
copied the first sentence. I think it is a 
reprehensible piece of business, both on 
the part of whoever wrote it downtown in 
the Republican headquarters, and UPI, 
for that matter. 

Mike Kirwan was responsible for prob- 
ably more public works projects for the 
benefit of Americans than any man who 
ever sat in this body, and he did not make 
any political decisions about it. They are 
in every district in the country. I think 
it is a poor way to honor the memory 


of a man who died only yesterday morn- 
ing and who has such an outstanding 
record. 

I will say that his reputation as a 
builder of America will live on long after 
these snide remarks and the people who 
wrote them are forgotten. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the distinguished 
minority leader who, I know, deplores 
this as much as I do. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I appreciate the gentleman yielding. 

Mike Kirwan was a dear personal 
friend of mine. I served with him on the 
Committee on Appropriations many, 
many years. We worked together on in- 
numerable programs and projects. I am 
saddened by his passing. I apologize for 
the article or the line or the newspiece 
that appeared in that publication. Mike 
Kirwan was a great American. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. I 
just want to close, Mr, Speaker, by point- 
ing out that there are some people who 
think that everything in the past and 
all the traditions we have had are old- 
fashioned and outmoded, and there is 
something better for everything. 

I remember my grandfather saying— 
and I think it is just as applicable today 
as it was then—“If you cannot say any- 
thing good about a person, you ought 
not to say anything.” I think that is as 
applicable today and I think it ought to 
be followed. 


TRIBUTE TO GIRLS NATION 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia, 
asked and was given permission to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Girls Nation is one of the finest 
programs for youth citizenship training 
which has ever been devised. This week 
100 young women, two from each of the 
50 States in the Union, are gaining prac- 
tical experience in the functions. and 
procedures of the Federal Government. 

I am particularly proud of West Vir- 
ginia's two senators who are represented 
in Girls Nation, Miss Teresa Alderson, of 
Vienna, W. Va., and Miss Charlene Hill, 
of Elkins, W. Va. It was a great thrill 
yesterday to get a telephone call from 
Miss Alderson in which she told me of 
the success which she and Miss Hill had 
in getting their bill passed by the senate 
of Girls Nation. The bill is to authorize 


that the crime of possession of mari- 
huana be reduced from a felony to a mis- 
demeanor, 

I wish that all the young people 
throughout the Nation had the oppor- 
tunity to have the practical training in 
citizenship which Girls Nation and Boys 
Nation provide. I would like to con- 
gratulate the American Legion auxiliary 
for its leadership in arranging and 
supervising this excellent program. 

More especially, I extend my personal 
congratulations to the 1970 participants 
in Girls Nation, who I am sure will re- 
turn to provide leadership in good citi- 
zenship as they return to their home 
communities. 


FLY BEFORE YOU BUY 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have not always agreed with Secretary 
of Defense Laird, I am glad of the op- 
portunity to rise today to commend him 
on the announcement he made yesterday 
of the adoption of a new policy in De- 
fense procurement: Fly before you buy. 

Last year and this year I offered 
amendments to military authorization 
bills, seeking to eliminate the procure- 
ment phase of the F-14. contracts until 
the F-14 had been flight tested. My 
amendments failed in the face of stren- 
uous opposition by members of the Armed 
Services Committee, who said in effect 
that I did not know what I was talking 
about. I am delighted that the Secretary 
of Defense has now come around to my 
point of view. 

I do hope that the policy the Secre- 
tary has announced will be put into ef- 
fect immediately and that the requests 
the Pentagon has made for authoriza- 
tions that do not comply with the policy 
of “Fly before you buy” will be with- 
drawn. This will reduce the military au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1971 to $658 
million for the F-14 alone. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I take this time to 
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extend my congratulations to the dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman from Michigan 
(Mrs. GRIFFITHS) who, after many years 
of effort, has succeeded in bringing to 
this body the constitutional amendment 
to provide equal rights for women. 

In the petition, which Members will 
find in the Recorp for the 20th, I be- 
lieve, she secured the most bipartisan 
group of people I have ever seen—Re- 
publicans, Democrats, some who classify 
themselves as conservatives, some who 
classify themselves as liberals, or pro- 
gressives, committee chairmen. There are 
13 committee chairmen who signed the 
petition. They are: Mr. FALLON, Mr. 
Sraccers, Mr. Morcan, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. 
GarMatTz, Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, Mr. MILLS, 
Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. PER- 
KINS, Mr. Rivers, Mr. PATMAN, and Mr. 
McMILLAN. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS, in my judgment, de- 
serves high commendation. I was happy 
I was one of those who signed the pe- 
tition. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 15733, 
RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted the follow- 
ing conference report and statement on 
the bill (H.R. 15733) to amend the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 
temporary 15-percent increase in an- 
nuities, to change for a temporary pe- 
riod the method of computing interest on 
investments of the railroad retirement 
accounts, and for other purposes: 
CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No. 91-1337) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15733) to amend the Railroad Retirement 
Act of 1937 to provide a temporary 15 per 
centum increase in annuities, to change for 
a temporary period the method of computing 
interest on investments of the railroad re- 
tirement accounts, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 6, 7, 8, and 11. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, and 9, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
mënt of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

Strike out the matter proposed to be 
stricken out by the Senate amendment, and 
on page 6 of the House engrossed bill, after 
line 7, insert the following: 

“Sec. 5. The fifth sentence of section 15(c) 
of the Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 is 
amended by striking out ‘obligations’ the 
second place it appears and inserting in Tieu 
thereof ‘notes’.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree to 
the same with an amendment as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: “6,”; and the Senate agree to the 
same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 

On page 3, line 19, of the Senate engrossed 
amendments, strike out “Sec. 6.” and insert 
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the following: “Sec. 7."; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL, 

JOHN D, DINGELL, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 

Managers on the Part of the House, 


THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
HAROLD E. HUGHES, 
RALPH T. SMITH, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
WILLIAM B. SAXBE, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15733) “o amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to provide 
a temporary 15 per centum increase in an- 
nuities, to change for a temporary period the 
method of computing interest on investments 
of the railroad retirement accounts, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and recom- 
mended in the accompanying conference re- 
port: 

The following Senate amendments made 
technical or conforming changes: 1, 2, 5, 
and 9. With respect to these amendments 
the House either recedes or recedes with 
amendments which are technical or conform- 
ing in nature. 

Amendment No. 3: The Senate amendment 
made a largely technical modification in the 
provision of the House bill dealing with the 
application of the 15-percent benefit Inm- 
crease to persons receiving pensions under 
section 6 of the Act and to certain survivor 
annuitants, in order to simplify the compu- 
tation of the increase for certain widows and 
widowers by avoiding the necessity of going 
back to recompute the employee's annuity 
on which a widow's or widower’s annuity is 
based and instead permitting the Board sim- 
ply to increase the widow's or widower’s an- 
nuity by 15 percent. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 4: The House bill provided 
for a temporary change in the method of 
computing interest payable on the obliga- 
tions of the United States in which the rail- 
road retirement account is invested. The new 
method would have provided for reinvest- 
ment of the account in Government obliga- 
tions bearing interest at a rate equal to the 
highest rate then payable on any obligations 
of the United States then outstanding. The 
Senate amendment deleted this provision. 

The conference substitute provides that 
the rate of interest to be borne by invest- 
ments in the railroad retirement account will 
hereafter be computed on the basis of U.S. 
“notes,” rather than “obligations”, thereby 
providing an increase in the interest rate 
currently payable on these investments. 

Present law provides that the special obli- 
gations issued to the railroad retirement 
account shall bear interest at a rate equal 
to the average market yield, computed at 
the end of the month preceding the date of 
issue, borne by all marketable Treasury obli- 
gations not due until after the expiration 
of 3 years. For obligations issued during July, 
this formula produces a rate of 75% percent. 

The interest rates on special obligations 
issued to the social security trust funds are 
governed by similar statutory formulas. The 
current Advisory Council on Social Security 
(such a council is set up every 5 years to 
make recommendations on social security 
matters) is recommending that, if the statu- 
tery limit on interest rates (which now pre- 
vents the issuance of long-term bonds, leav- 
ing for investment of the funds only notes, 
which can be no more than 7 years to 
maturity) is not repealed, the statutory 
formula governing interest rates on special 
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obligations issued to the social security trust 
funds should be changed to make the interest 
rate computations consistent with the fact 
that only notes can be issued. This would be 
done by eliminating, in computing the aver- 
age yields on outstanding obligations, the 
yields on Treasury bonds, which would result 
in a formula producing a higher yield. The 
reason it would produce a higher yield is 
that outstanding bonds, all of which were 
issued in earlier years when rates were lower, 
have lower market yields that notes because 
of two tax advantages: (1) a substantial part 
of the income earned on them is taxable at 
the capital gain rate, and (2) they can be 
used at par value to pay estate taxes. Since 
neither of these tax advantages has any value 
to a Government trust fund, there is logic in 
eliminating these lower ylelding bonds from 
the average used In computing the rate which 
will be applied to the obligations which can 
be issued to the funds, whose permissible ma- 
turity excludes bonds. Legislation would be 
required to make this change. 

If such a formula were used to compute the 
rate on obligations issued to the railroad re- 
tirement account, it would produce a rate of 
7% percent for obligations issued during 
July. This is one-eighth percent higher than 
the rate derived from the present statutory 
formula, It is estimated that the higher rates 
under the proposed formula would increase 
the account’s interest income by $27.5 million 
over the next 8 years. The attached table 
shows the increase by years. 


Estimated increase in interest income to 
railroad retirement account 


[In millions] 


In addition, agreement has been reached 
with the Treasury Department upon an ad- 
ministrative change in the investment pro- 
cedures governing the railroad retirement 
account, It is estimated that this new proce- 
dure will provide increased income to the 
railroad retirement account in the amount 
of $168 million over the next 8 years, which, 
when combined with the $27.5 million esti- 
mated to accrue as a result of the change in 
the interest rate computation, will provide 
over the next 8 years $195.5 million in addi- 
tional income to the railroad retirement 
account, 

A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury 
embodying the terms of this proposed modi- 
fied investment procedure is set forth below 
in the following table: 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT TRUST FUND 
ime procedure (proposed July 22, 
F: 

1, First use current year's investments to 
cover current year’s expenditures. 

2. Use holdings which were part of rollover 
pattern prior to bond rate (market yield) 
exceeding 414 -percent ceiling (use 4 percent 
and 414 percent first). 

3. Holdings nearest maturity. 


ESTIMATED INTEREST COST 


Current 
procedure 


Total.. 1,976,000,000 2,144, 000,000 168,000, 000 
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‘THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington. 

Hon, HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House-passed 
version of H.R. 15733, a bill to provide a 
temporary increase in railroad retirement 
benefits, included a provision which would 
change the method of investing funds of 
the retirement account. This provision was 
designed to increase the account's income as 
a way of financing the increased benefits. As 
you know, the Treasury opposed this provi- 
sion in the House-passed bill on the ground 
that, the proposed formula was an unsound 
procedure and that it would be an unwise 
and costly precedent. The provision was 
deleted from the bill as it passed the Senate. 

I understand that this difference has been 
a principal matter of disagreement between 
the conferees. In order to assist in the res- 
olution of that disagreement, the Treasury 
has carefully reviewed the investment proce- 
dures of the railroad retirement account, On 
the basis of this review, we are prepared, as 
a substitute for the House’s proposed change 
in the investment procedure, to change the 
procedure under which special obligations 
issued to the account are redeemed to make 
benefit payments. We estimate that this 
change, which can be made administratively, 
would produce $168 million of additional in- 
terest income for the account over the next 
8 years, after which the change in redemp- 
tion procedure would not increase income 
(although the additions to the account 
through increased income in those 8 years 
would, of course, continue forever to earn 
interest). 

Under the present procedure, receipts dur- 
ing a fiscal year are invested in temporary 
special obligations which mature on the last 
day of that fiscal year; on the last day of 
the fiscal year, all available funds, including 
the temporary special obligations maturing 
that day, are invested in special obligations 
maturing in 7 years, the maximum permis- 
sible because of the statutory interest-rate 
ceiling on longer term obligations. To make 
benefit payments and other outlays, tempo- 
rary special issues maturing within the cur- 
rent fiscal year are redeemed first, starting 
with the ones with the lowest yields; if funds 
are needed for outlays and there are no cur- 
rent year maturities, special issues maturing 
in the earliest year after the current year are 
redeemed, beginning with those with the 
lowest yield and working through the year. 

Since the account runs at a substantial 
deficit through the fiscal year, until the so- 
cial security interchange and interest pay- 
ments are made at the end of the year, re- 
demption of current year investments does 
not provide enough money to meet outlays, 
and it is always necessary to redeem 
throughout the year a substantial amount of 
special issues maturing in later years. 
Through this process, over half a billion 
dollars of special obligations issued when 
rates were lower in earlier years are redeemed 
before maturity each year (even through 
permanent investments in an even greater 
amount are made at current higher rates at 
the end of the year). Our proposal would 
speed up this conversion of the account's 
portfolio to higher yields by moving to the 
end of the redemption cycle those special 
obligations whose maturity had to be short- 
ened because of the statutory ceiling on 
long-term-bond rates. 

The attached table, showing the account’s 
investments in special issues at the time of 
the annual permanent investment last 
June 30, will illustrate how this will operate. 
Since receipts will not be adequate during the 
current year to cover outlays, under the pres- 
ent procedure the first redemptions will be 
the 4 percent notes of 1974, next the 4% per- 
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cent notes of 1974, then the 4%, percent of 
1974, and, if that is still not enough, the 4 
percent notes of 1975 will be used. The pro- 
posal is to change this procedure in only one 
respect: After the 4 percent notes of 1974 
and the 44% percent notes of 1974 are used, 
the 4% percent notes of 1974 will be skipped, 
the 4 percent and 4% percent notes of 1975 
will be redeemed, and so on. The 434 percent 
notes of 1974 can be skipped because the 
reason those notes mature in that year is 
that the statutory interest-rate ceiling, 
which does not permit the issuance of obli- 
gations with rates over 414 percent at ma- 
turities of over 7 years, prevented the use, 
when these obligations were issued in 1967, 
of maturities of up to 15 years, as had been 
the policy when interest rates were below 414 
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percent and the statutory rate ceiling did 
not inhibit the use of longer maturities. 

By speeding up the conversion of the 
portfolio to higher yields, the proposed 
change will substantially increase the ac- 
count’s interest income, The Treasury recog- 
nizes that, in all the circumstances, there 
may be valid reasons for the proposed 
method of handling redemption of special 
issues in the railroad retirement account. 

Assuming the Congress approves a confer- 
ence report deleting the House-passed pro- 
vision changing the method of investing 
funds of the railroad retirement account, 
the Treasury will adopt immediately this new 
redemption procedure. 

Sincerely, 
Davin M, KENNEDY. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT: CURRENT HOLDINGS OF SPECIAL ISSUES AS OF JUNE 30, 1970—FINAL 
[In thousands] 


Date 


4percent 414 percent 434 percent 534 percent 6}4 percent 


Total 
holdings, 
special 
issues, 


Proposed 

invest- 

ment, 

Total 734 percent 


June 30, 7 
June 30, 1972... 

June 30, 1973______- 
June 30, 1974... 
June 30, 1975 

June 30, 1976......-. 
June’30, 1977... 
June 30, 1978... 
June 30, 1979_____- 

June 30, 1980...... 

June 30, 1981_.....---.... 
June 30, 1982... jones 
June 30, 198: 

June 30, 1984. 

June 30, 1985 


812, 493 


531,952 


3, 731, 752 


Amendments Nos. 6, 7, and 8: The House 
bill contained provisions terminating the 15- 
percent benefit increase on June 30, 1972. 
The Senate amendments provided instead 
for the termination of such increase on De- 
cember 31, 1971. The Senate recedes: 

Amendment No. 10: The House bill pro- 
vided for a study of the railroad retirement 
system and its financing, to be made by the 
Railroad Retirement Board for the purpose 
of recommending to Congress on or before 
July 1, 1971, such changes in the system as 
might be needed to provide adequate bene- 
fits on an actuarially sound basis. The Sen- 
ate amendment provided for the same study 
(with two additional areas to be consid- 
ered) to be made by a temporary Commis- 
sion consisting of five members, three ap- 
pointed by the President and one each by 
the Speaker of the House and the President 
pro tempore of the Senate. The House re- 
cedes (with a conforming amendment). 

Amendment No. 11: The Senate amend- 
ment added to the House bill a new section 
requiring that the 15-percent benefit in- 
crease under the bill be disregarded in es- 
tablishing the amount of the income-re- 
lated veterans benefits to which railroad 
retirement annuitants and pensioners may 
become entitled. The Senate recedes. 

HARLEY O, STaGGcErs, 

SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL, 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

SAMUEL L, DEVINE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


PERMISSION FOR SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON INVESTIGATIONS, COMMITTEE 
ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN 
COMMERCE, TO MEET TOMOR- 
ROW AFTERNOON 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 


Note: Amount available for investment June 30, 1970: $847,447, 


tee on Investigations of the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to sit tomorrow afternoon at 
2 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON S. 1076, 
YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 


Mr. PERKINS submitted the following 
conference report and statement on the 
bill (S. 1076) to establish a pilot pro- 
gram in the Departments of the Interior 
and Agriculture designated as the Youth 
Conservation Corps, and for other pur- 
poses: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No, 91-1338) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
1076) to establish a pilot program in the 
Departments of the Interior and Agriculture 
designated as the Youth Conservation Corps, 
and for other purposes, having met, after 
full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 


agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 


In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

POLICY AND PURPOSE 


Secrion 1..The Congress finds that the 
gainful employment during the summer 
months of American youth, representing all 
segments of society, in the healthful out- 
door atmosphere afforded in the national 
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park system, the national forest system, the 
national wildlife refuge system, and other 
public land and water areas administered by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture creates an opportunity 
for understanding and appreciation of the 
Nation’s natural environment and heritage. 
Accordingly, it is the purpose of this Act to 
further the development and maintenance 
of the natural resources of the United States 
by the youth, upon whom will fall the ulti- 
mate responsibility for maintaining and 
managing these resources for the American 
people. 
YOUTH CONSERVATION CORPS 

Src, 2. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, there is hereby established in the 
Department of the Interior and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture a three-year pilot pro- 
gram designated as the Youth Conservation 
Corps (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Corps"”). The Corps shall consist of young 
men and women who are permanent resi- 
dents of the United States, its territories, or 
possession, who have attained age fifteen but 
have not attained age nineteen, and whom 
the Secretary of the Interior or the Secretary 
of Agriculture may employ during the sum- 
mer months without regard to the civil 
service or classification laws, rules, or regu- 
lations, for the purpose of developing, pre- 
serving, or maintaining lands and waters of 
the United States under the jurisdiction of 
the appropriate Secretary. 

(b) The Corps shall be open to youth of 
both sexes and youth of all social, economic, 
and racial classifications, with no person 
being employed as a member of the Corps 
for a term in excess of ninety days during 
any single year. 


SECRETARIAL DUTIES 


Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture shall: 
(1) determine the areas under their ad- 


ministrative jurisdictions which are appro- 
priate for carrying out programs using em- 
ployees of the Corps; 

(2) determine the rates of pay, hours, and 
other conditions of employment in the Corps: 
Provided, That members of the Corps shall 
not be deemed to be Federal employees, other 
than for the purposes of chapter 171 of title 
28, United States Code, and chapter 81 of 
title 5, United States Code; 

(3) provide for such transportation, lodg- 
Ing, subsistence, and other services and 
equipment as they may deem necessary or 
appropriate for the needs of members of the 
Corps in their duties. The Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
may contract with any public agency or 
organization or any private nonprofit agency 
or organization which has been in existence 
for at least five years for the operation of 
any, Youth Conservation Corps. project. 
Whenever economically feasible, existing but 
unoccupied federal facilities, including mili- 
tary facilities, shall be utilized for the pur- 
poses of the Corps where appropriate and 
with the approval of the Federal agency in- 
volved. To minimize transportation costs 
Corps members shall be employed on con- 
servation projects as near to their places of 
residence as is feasible. 

(4) promulgate regulations to insure the 
safety, health, and welfare of the Corps 
members; 

(5) prepare a report, indicating the most 
feasible and efficient method for initiating a 
cost-sharing youth conservation program 
with State natural resource, conservation, or 
outdoor recreation agencies, which report 
shall be submitted to the President not later 
than one year following enactment of this 
Act for transmittal to the Congress for re- 
view and appropriate action. 

(b) The provision of title II of the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 1968 (82 
Stat, 251, 270) shall not apply to appoint- 
ments made to the Corps, to temporary su- 
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pervisory personnel, or to temporary program 
support staff. 


SECRETARIAL REPORTS 


Sec. 4. Upon completion of each year's 
pilot program, the Secretary of the Interior 
and Secretary of Agriculture shall prepare a 
joint report detailing the contribution of the 
program toward achieving the purposes of 
the Act and providing recommendations. 
Each report shall be submitted to the Presi- 
dent not later than one hundred and eighty 
days following completion of that year’s 
pilot program. The President shall transmit 
the report to the Congress for review and ap- 
propriate action. 


AUTHORIZATION OF FUNDS 


Sec. 5. For three years following enactment 
of this Act, there are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated amounts not to exceed $3,500,- 
000 annually to be made available to the 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

And the House agree to the same. 

CARL D. PERKINS, 
DOMINICK V. DANIELS, 
JAMES G. O'HARA, 
WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 
WILLIAM D. FORD, 
LLOYD MEEDS, 
PHILLIP BURTON, 
EDITH GREEN, 
AvucusTUs F. HAWKINS, 
JOosEPH M., GAYDOS, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
MARVIN L. ESCH, 
WILLIAM A, STEIGER, 
JOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN, 
JAMEs M. COLLINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


HENRY M. JACKSON, 
ALAN BIBLE, 
Frank E. Moss, 
GORDON ALLOTT, 
TED STEVENS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate, 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the-House to the bill (S. 1076) to establish 
a pilot program in the Departments of the 
Interior and Agriculture designated as the 
Youth Conservation Corps, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the action agreed upon by 
the conferees and recommended in the ac- 
companying conference report: 

The House amendment called for Youth 
Conservation Corps members to be repre- 
sentative of “all segments of society.” The 
Senate bill did not contain such a provision. 
The conference substitute adopts the lan- 
guage of the House amendment in this re- 
spect. 

The Senate statement of purpose referred 
to activities of the corps on public lands and 
water areas ‘administered by the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture.” The House amendment contained 
comparable language with respect to conser- 
vation areas but did not refer to specific 
Federal agencies. The conference report 
makes specific reference to these Federal 
agencies. 

The House amendment limited the corps- 
men’s minimum age to 16 years while in the 
Senate bill the minimum age would have 
been 14 years. The conférence report speci- 
fies that the minimum age of a corpsman 
shall be 15 years. 

The Senate bill required preference be 
given to disadvantaged youth to become 
corpsmen and, that preference for select- 
ing supervisory personnel be given to “pri- 
mary,,secondary, and university teachers and 
administrators, and university students pur- 
suing studies in the education and natural 
resources disciplines." The House amendment 
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contained neither of these preference cate- 
gories. The conference substitute does not 
contain this provision. In rejecting the Sen- 
ate provision the Conferees do not want their 
action to be interpreted as precluding from 
participation those given preference in the 
Senate bill. To the contrary the Conferees 
expect that full and fair consideration will 
be given to all applicants. 

The House amendment specifically in- 
cluded youth of both sexes in the program 
by reference in two places (sec. 2(a) and 
2(b)). The Senate bill included youth of 
both sexes by reference in section 2(a). The 
conference report makes reference to youth 
of both sexes in sections 2(a) and 2(b). 

The Senate bill required that Corps pro- 
grams be carried out only on lands under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture or Interior, Under the House amend- 
ment the Secretaries were to designate the 
public lands to be used and coordinate Corps 
efforts with those agencies haying jurisdic- 
tion over such lands, The conference substi- 
tute contains the Senate provision. 

Both bills authorized contracting for 
equipment, transportation, lodging, subsist- 
ence and other services by components or as 
a package, although House language was 
more explicit. The House amendment re- 
quired that any organization contracted with 
must have been in existence for at least 
5 years. The House amendment allowed use 
of unoccupied Federal facilities including 
abandoned military installations. The Senate 
bill also allowed use of unoccupied facilities 
operated by Departments of the Interior and 
Agriculture, but required approval of the 
Secretary of Defense to use unoccupied mili- 
tary facilities, The Senate amendment quali- 
fied use of other Federal agency facilities to 
where “feasible and appropriate.” The House 
amendment qualified such use as where “‘eco- 
nomically feasible.” The conference report in 
resolving these differences provides that the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall provide for such trans- 
portation, lodging, subsistence, and other 
services and equipment as they may deem 
necessary or appropriate for the needs of 
members of the corps in their duties, The 
Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture may contract with any pub- 
lic agency or organization or any private 
nonprofit agency or organization which has 
been in existence for at least 5 years for the 
operation of any youth conservation corps 
project. Whenever economically feasible, ex- 
isting but unoccupied Federal] facilities, in- 
cluding military facilities, shall be utilized 
for the purposes of the corps where appro- 
priate and with the approval of the Federal 
agency involved. 

Both bills required a report from the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture and from the Secretary 
of the Interior with respect to initiating: a 
cost-sharing youth conservation .program 
with State agencies, but the Senate required 
the report to indicate the “feasibility” of 
such a program while the House amendment 
called for the report to indicate the “most 
eficient method for initiating” such a pro- 
gram. The conference report provides that 
the report indicate the. most feasible and 
efficient method for initiating such a pro- 
gram. 

Cart D. PERKINS, 
Dominick V, DANIELS, 
James G. O'Hara, 
Wr1uM D. HATHAWAY; 
Wrttm™M D, FORD, 
LLoypD MEEDs, 
PHILLIP BURTON, 
EDITH GREEN, 
Avucustus F. HAWKINS, 
JosEPH M. GAYDOS, 
ALBERT H, Quiz, 
Marvin L. ESCH, 
WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
“NJOHN N. ERLENBORN, 
EDWIN D. ESHLEMAN, 
JaMES M. COLLINS, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
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PERMISSION FOR HOUSE. MAN- 
AGERS TO FILE CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON H.R. 17548, INDEPEND- 
ENT OFFICES AND DEPARTMENT 
OF HUD APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the man- 
agers on the part of the House may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill (H.R. 17548) mak- 
ing appropriations for the independent 
offices and the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, 1971. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to a question of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his question of personal privilege. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. Crane), in a 
recent press release which I send to the 
desk, has made certain allegations with 
respect to the additional views which I 
filed to accompany the report of the 
Select Committee To Investigate U.S. 
Military Involvement in Southeast Asia. 
His allegations include charges which di- 
rectly impugn my motives and veracity 
in submitting those additional views. I 
therefore rise to a question of personal 
privilege to respond to the statement of 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ex- 
amined the press release sent to the desk 
by the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HAWKINS), and the Chair is of the opin- 
ion that the gentleman from California 
has stated a question of personal privi- 
lege under rule IX of the rules of the 
House. 

The gentleman from California (Mr. 
Hawkins) is recognized. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the’ roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No: 235} 


Powell 
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The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 370 
Members have answered to their names, 
@ quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL 
PRIVILEGE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
California (Mr. Hawxrns) is recognized. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I use this 
time to set the Recor» straight concern- 
ing a news rélease issued by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Crane) on July 
23, 1970. 

I can very well accept his statement 
that his trip was on his own initiative; 
that he himself appointed himself to 
make this trip; and that his demands 
were actually met. I can only hope that 
the other Members of this body and other 
committees would have the same priv- 
ilege of being able to inspect prisons and 
other facilities in South Vietnam with 
a photographer and with the support of 
the State Department and of the South 
Vietnamese Government. I think that 
privilege should be enjoyed by each and 
every one of us. His guided tour was well 
staged and cleverly contrived by the of- 
ficials there to allow him to see what 
they wanted him to see. I have no doubt 
in his veracity that he has reported what 
he actually saw, but I believe he saw only 
what certain persons wanted him to see. 

I do object, however, to personal at- 
tacks whether on me or any other Mem- 
ber of this body. It is peculiar that I was 
singled out when other members of the 
committee saw exactiy what I saw and 
reported so, including Mr. ANDERSON of 
Tennessee. 

The members of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, with Mr. 
Moss and Mr. Rem, a few days ago is- 
sued a statement concerning testimony 
before their subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations which 
contains statements which are much 
broader in scope than those statements 
which I have made. 

I apologize to this body that I acted 
with certain restraint and did not fully 
report, due to limited time to prepare a 
full report, as I might have, many of the 
other conditions in South Vietnam. 

In the Recor, also, in past RECORDS of 
this body, Mr. Fraser, on several occa- 
sions reported torture in South Vietnam 
in detentidn centers and elsewhere. 

This is a matter of record and I shall 
offer at the conclusion of my remarks 
exhibits that will be inserted into the 
Record. The statement by the gentle- 
man from Minnesota (Mr. FRASER) is 
recorded on June 8, 1970, in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Also, a correspondent for the Christian 
Science Monitor, Mr, Daniel Sutherland, 
interviewed some of the same witnesses 
that we interviewed, including Mr. Caao 
Nguyen Loi, a student leader who had 
spent many months on Conson, and who 
with four other students reported to the 
National Assembly their experience find- 
ings and what they found at Conson as 
prisoners. Mr. Sutherland’s report is in 
the Christian Science Monitor of July 13 
and I will. eventually ask unanimous 
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consent that that also be inserted in the 
RECORD, 

Mr. Speaker, a few days ago the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Rem) and 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Moss) issued a release which went into 
the question of brutality and torture and 
which had this to say, and I quote from 
the joint statement of Mr. Moss and Mr. 
REID: 

For example, while it is abolishing the 
“tiger cages,” it should also remedy the so- 
called “cattle cages,” which although larger, 
are jammed with more human beings much 
like animals are in railroad cattle cars. We 
urge also the release of political prisoners 
unjustly sent to some of these caged hells on 
earth. Many civilians have never been tried 
and convicted of any crime by any tribunal, 
military or civilian, nor have they been af- 
forded any protections of due process—— 


The Moss-Reid statement also called 
attention to something about which I did 
not report because we were denied en- 
trance and that was to the cattle cages, 
and I assume the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. Crane) also did not see the 
cattle cages although he had the ap- 
parent authority to make this one of his 
demands. 

Mr. Moss and Mr. Rei go on to say: 

We especially deplore the imprisonment 
of mothers and their children. Actions of this 
sort are characteristic of totalitarian dic- 
tatorships, not democratic societies. 


And then the Moss-Reid report goes 
into another situation which we do not 
even get into and that was the prisoner- 
of-war issue. In this they are referring 
to the International Red Cross reports 
and they—meaning Mr. Moss and Mr. 
Rerp—said this: 

The brutal torture of political prisoners at 
interrogation centers established and ad- 
vised by Americans is a shocking indict- 
ment of the depths to which we, as a peo- 
ple, have fallen. 


They also say—again referring to the 
International Red Cross: 

Those reports indicate some prisoners of 
war have not been treated humanely. For 
refusing to salute the flag of South Vietnam, 
seven prisoners of war were locked in cells 
24 hours a day, kept in irons for 13 hours 
during the night and permitted no outside 
exercise or fresh air for at least 2 months, 
when the International Red Cross last in- 
spected Con Son prison in February 1970. 
The Red Cross vehemently. protested this 
treatment as a violation of the Geneva Con- 
ventions to the camp commandant. 


Mr. Speaker, these were sonie of the 
things we did not even cover in our re- 
port. But the point is, why did the gen- 
tleman from Illinois single me out 
among all those who had seen these 
things and have reported on them? 

It would seem to me that there must 
be some reason, I think it is difficult to 
find out why when some of these reports 
were just a few pages from those which 
L inserted into the Record in my supple- 
mental views. 

So, I can only conclude that there are 
some readers who are very selective, who 
are willing to read what they want to 
read and see what they want to see and 
not report the facts accurately as they 
should be. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let us get into the 
exact statements made by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. Only two or three 
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were even statements that T had made. 
They were taken out of Life magazine, 
from other documents that have been 
filed by other Members or persons and 
sometimes, in no way statements ema- 
nating from me. 

He said: 

They stated all the prisoners in the cages 
were sick with TB, open sores, eye diseases or 
malnutrition. 


He says this is a complete misstate- 
ment of the facts. 

He goes on to say: 

None of the prisoners were sick, except 


those in the dispensary. I saw no evidence 
of open sores, eye disease or malnutrition. 


Is the gentleman competent as a med- 
ical authority to draw this conclusion? 

The point is that I will submit later as 
an exhibit medical testimony refuting 
the possibility that persons so incarcer- 
ated under these conditions for long 
months could possibly be in such good 
health and that there would be no evi- 
dence of such things such as sores of 
any kind, no eye disease or malnutrition. 
In any event, how could an individual 
go through as many cells as the gentle- 
man from Illinois imply and conclude 
that “none of the prisoners were sick?” 

Now, I think that it also is true that 
it depends a lot upon the interpreter 
that you have with you. We found when 
we were in Con Son, and throughout the 
country, that many times the interpreter 
interprets what he believes or wants 
others to believe to be the essence of 
what is said. We also found that in the 
prison, when the guard was standing 
over you—and they were always standing 
over you, unless you could just deliber- 
ately sneak away—that the prisoners 
said one thing when guards were near, 
and quite another thing when alone with 
you. 

I will also ask unanimous consent to 
offer for the Recorp, following my state- 
ment, a statement by Mr. Don Luce, who 
reported to the Council of Churches his 
involvement with our inspection team, 
and I think graphically called attention 
to the fact that when we were talking to 
some of the prisoners in front of guards, 
that they completely denied there was 
any such thing as brutal treatment, they 
indicated that the food was good and 
that they had medical attention. And 
when we were able to get them off to 
themselves they denied this completely. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to offer the statement of Mr. Don Luce, 
made to the Council of Churches, to be 
entered in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman also states that it was not true 
that, as we had indicated, the prisoners 
could not stand. He says that “in each 
cell we entered’’—we entered—“the pris- 
oners immediately stood up. Out of hun- 
dreds of. prisoners only one experienced 
difficulty in standing, and this was due 
to an old injury.” 

Well, I do not know how many cells 
he entered. I do not know how many 
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prisoners he saw, but. I would doubt that 
he saw enough on that day to conclude 
that there were no prisoners who could 
not stand up. And I certainly indicate 
that Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee and I, 
did interview at least 40 or 50 prisoners, 
through an interpreter, and we were told 
by, I would say not less than 15 or 20, 
and that is a very conservative estimate 
of the persons who could not stand up, 
who said that they were paralyzed; that 
they had been shackled and could not 
use their legs. 

There was no particular reason why 
these people with some courage could 
admit to us in the presence of the com- 
mandant these statements. I would cer- 
tainly assume that they were not lying 
for they face reprisals for even telling 
the truth. I would, however, assume that 
anyone going there on a special trip, 
and with the commandant with him on 
a guided tour, is certainly going to be 
in a position where the prisoners are not 
going to tell the truth. I would say that 
to conclude that this statement that we 
made is a misstatement, is highly 
improbable. 

Point 3. He said: 

They claimed prisoners found it necessary 
to eat insects, lizards, and so forth. 


He said: 

I found absolutely no evidence to indicate 
this, All prisoners appeared healthy and well 
fed. 


Well, I would refer the gentleman to 
page 39 of our report, which has been 
filed by the select committee, in which 
this is refuted, and in which five prison- 
ers who had been released just a few 
weeks before we went there had filed 
with the National Assembly, and with 
the Minister of the Interior, a docu- 
mented statement, a verified statement 
of theirs indicating that this was a fact. 
The statement, however, came from 
them, and not from me. But.I believe the 
statement to be true, and at least the 
South Vietnamese Government, and no 
one else, has yet been able to refute the 
statement. 

Point 4. He said: 

They stated the air was foul, and the 
heat stupifying. This is not true. The cells 
in the “Tiger Cages” were well ventilated, 
well lighted, and relatively cool. 


Now, I will show you a picture of these 
cells. I hope that you can see it. This is 
the top of the cell, looking down into the 
cell, and it is an exact replica of the cells 
on Deyil’s Isiand—the old Devil’s Island 
built by the French—and these cells 
were also built by the French—and this 
is a cell in which the prisoners can be 
viewed from a catwalk above. 

There is one door, which is here, which 
is a heavy door, which is bolted, and the 
only entrance of air or light is above. 

I submit that it is very improbable 
for anyone to believe this is lighted— 
lighted how? Ventilated how? 

There is contained in this type of cell 
5 feet by 10 feet, five persons, sometimes 
two or three, but generally five persons. 

There are no accommodations—that 
is, bathroom accommodations, except for 


-a latrine—a small box about 1 foot 


by 1 foot wide and about 2 feet high 
for these five persons. They complained 
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that often it was not emptied for days 
and they had to use that. There was no 
water available. As a matter of fact, 
one of the reasons why this island is not 
as beautiful as it is pictured to be is be- 
cause there is no basic water supply on 
the island. 

These prisoners are not given ample 
water because of the limited supply of 
water on that island. How you can de- 
scribe that as anything other than ter- 
rible—I do not know. 

Here is a box at the top of that cell. 
That is a lime box, which was used for 
holding lime which was sprinkled on 
them if they protested against food or 
against the conditions. 

I understand that these boxes had 
been removed when the gentleman from 
Illinois went on his guided tour of the 
island. 

The gentleman from Illinois said: 

The cells were cleaner than the average 
Vietnamese home. 


I do not know how long he was in South 
Vietnam. I do not know how many Viet- 
namese homes he visited, but I would say 
that that is a very unusual statement— 
to compare these cells with the average 
Vietnamese home which could only be 
done from a fair sampling. 

He certainly did not have enough 
samples, I would suggest, of Vietnamese 
homes to compare these cells with. But 
I would certainly submit that any Viet- 
namese home that had lime boxes avail- 
able for punishment and had no latrine 
facilities and which lacked water and 
which were as overcrowded as these cells 
are certainly not the type of Vietnamese 
home that I would want to compare any- 
thing with. 

He stated we mentioned that the pris- 
oners were shackled to an iron rod and 
that lying in this position caused paraly- 
sis. 

I refer the gentleman to introductory 
remarks of the testimony of Mr. Walton, 
our American adviser in 1963 which indi- 
cated in the Benson report that. these 
shackles were used not for escape, as the 
gentleman from Illinois said they were 
used for, but for discipline. 

First of all—eseape from what? From 
maximum security cells, heavily guarded 
and across two walls that were heavily 
guarded and with barbed wire at the 
top and from an island 45 miles off the 
mainland across dangerous waters they 
would have to swim to achieve an escape. 
Yet, he says they must be shackled in 
order to prevent their escape. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer for the RECORD 
at this point the statement by Mr. Walton 
in preface to the Benson report which 
contains the statement: 

The confinement in a discipline cell may 
be from a few hours to seyeral months, de- 
pending upon the center, the violation and 
the violator. For example in Con Son II, some 
of the hardcore communists keep preaching 
the “party” line, so these “‘Reds” are sent to 
the tiger cages in Con Son I where they are 
isolated from all others for months.at a 
time. 

This confinement may also include rice 
without salt and water—the U.S. prisons’ 
equivalent of bread and water. It may in- 
clude tmmobilization—the prisoner is ‘bolted 
to the floor, handcuffed to a rod or bar, or 
legirons with the chain through an.eyebolt, 
or around & bar or rod. 
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Also the gentleman from Illinois 
says— 

If anyone cares to investigate, I am confi- 
dent that everything I have stated will be 
backed up by the inspection teams of the 
International Red Cross. 


Yet, in a statement issued by the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. Moss) and 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Rem), we read that the International 
Red Cross has not backed them up, and 
that it has called attention to a situa- 
tion that is prevailing which certainly 
needs correction. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Star of July 20, 
1970, an AP release from Geneva, which 
states that the Swiss International Red 
Cross delegates visiting this prison have 
not. given approval, and that in effect 
they are seeking to have the inspection 
so that they may look into this matter 
and thus to use the name of the Inter- 
national Red Cross to document loose 
statements is a little far-fetched and 
unfair. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Washington Star, July 20, 1970] 
APPROVAL BY RED Cross OF Con Son Is DENIED 

GENnEvA.— Swiss International Red Cross 
delegates visiting the South Vietnamese 
prison of Con Son last February were able to 
talk to only about 20 of the 9,000 inmates, 
informed sources said today, 

The delegates saw only a tiny portion of 
the vast detention center. But interviews 


with the prisoners, which took place with- 
out witnesses, were enough to prompt “seri- 


ous recommendations” for improvement 
which were relayed to the Saigon govern- 
ment, the sources reported. 

An Official Saigon statement earlier this 
month claimed the representatives of the all- 
Swiss International Red Cross Committee re- 
ported “satisfactory conditions in all re-edu- 
cation centers.” Later, press reports quoted 
Red Cross officials in Geneva as saying that 
conditions in Con Son were found to be “not 
so bad.” 

In line with committee policy that pub- 
licity does not help the work of Red Cross 
delegates, “ho official reaction to the Saigon 
statements is likely. 

But the sources said they hope that the 
debate. over Gon Son and similar reports of 
alleged mistreatment of prisoners in South 
Vietnam would produce increased support 
for Red Cross efforts to obtain access to civil 
prison camps in addition to the prisoner 
of war centers now regularly visited. 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, at this 
point in the Recorp I would like to enter 
the statement of Mr..Moss and Mr, REID. 
I would also like to.enter a letter from 
Senator ProxmirE in which he details 
the situation at Conson as reported by 
a Mr. Mark Oliva, who was recently with 
the Military Assistance Command in 
Vietnam, and who.was assigned to Con- 
son as a’ responsibility. In this letter he 
goes into the question of health because 
the gentleman from Illinois said that 
health care, although limited, was ade- 
quate. How limited medical care can be 
adequate I do not know, but at least he 
says that. 

The SPEAKER: Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
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There was no objection. 
The material referred to follows: 


JOINT STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE JOHN E. 
Moss, CHAIRMAN, AND REPRESENTATIVE OG- 
DEN R. REID 


The House Foreign Operations and Gov- 
ernment Information Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Government Operations has 
been conducting an intensive investigation 
of the effectiveness of U.S. Public Safety as- 
sistance programs to the National Police 
Force and penal system of South Vietnam. 
The cost of these programs to the American 
taxpayer has been more than $110 million. 

The main objectives of our assistance and 
advisory efforts in regard to the penal sys- 
tem have been described in sworn testimony 
before the Subcommittee by witnesses from 
the Agency for International Development 
and the Department of Defense. 

The top priority one was “to improve 
prison conditions to an acceptable minimum 
standard.” Among the other major goals 
listed were “to improve confinement and 
health conditions, to increase prisoner food 
allowance” and “to develop rehabilitation 
programs for prisoners.” 

Considerable Subcommittee attention has 
been given to conditions at Con Son Island 
prison—South Vietnam's largest penal in- 
stitution—especially the use of small pit- 
like cells called “tiger cages.” The South Viet- 
namese Goyernment announced yesterday 
that the “tiger cages” would be discontinued 
and other reforms would be instituted at 
Con Son to provide better sanitary conditions 
and “comfort.” The South Vietnam Govern- 
ment also promises to investigate its other 
correctional institutions and make “further 
improvements.” 

In these points, we feel that the world will 
judge South Vietnam by its deeds, not by 
its words. Needless to say, we hope that gov- 
ernment will move quickly to make deeds 
out of what certainly are commendable 
words. For example, while itis abolishing the 
“tiger cages,” it should also remedy the so- 
called “cattle cages,” which although larger. 
are jammed with more human beings much 
like animals are in railroad cattle cars. We 
urge also the release of political prisoners un- 
justly sent to some of these caged hells on 
earth. Many civilians have never been tried 
and convicted‘of any crime by any tribunal, 
military or civilian, nor have they been af- 
forded any protections of due process. We 
especially deplore the imprisonment of 
mothers and their children, Actions of this 
sort are characteristic of totalitarian dicta- 
torships, not democratic societies. 

We find it difficult to understand previous 
American indifference to these conditions, 
even though they were known to many. The 
brutal torture of political prisoners at inter- 
rogation centers established and advised by 
Americans is a shocking indictment of the 
depths to which we, as a people, have fallen. 
It is more painful to our consciences because 
of the principle we helped to establish at the 
Nuremberg war crimes trials—that there is a 
law of humanity, which supercedes immoral 
orders that are given in the name of national 
governments. The U.S. has a clear moral and 
legal responsibility. It is no solace that the 
North Vietnamese are guilty of the same 
offenses against mankind. We ask world pub- 
lic opinion to demand that International Red 
Cross teams ferret out and expose’ the mal- 
treatment and injustices that exist in the 
prisons of both: North and South Vietnam. It 
should be noted for the record that North 
Vietnam has consistently refused the inspec- 
tion of POW camps. 

In its investigation, the Subcommittee has 
been informed of the imprisonment on Con 
Son of a numberof prisoners of war who have 
been sentenced for crimes committed after 
they. became prisoners of war. For that rea- 
son, we have been interested in the treat- 
ment of these prisoners of war as documented 
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in the periodic inspection reports of the In- 
ternational Red Cross. 

Those reports indicate some prisoners of 
war have not been treated humanely. For 
refusing to salute the flag of South Vietnam, 
seven prisoners of war were locked in cells 24 
hours a day, kept in irons for 13 hours dur- 
ing the night and permitted no outside ex- 
ercise or fresh air for at least two months, 
when the International Red Cross last in- 
spected Con Son prison in February, 1970. 
The Red Cross vehementiy protested this 
treatment as a violation of the Geneva Con- 
ventions to the camp commandant. We did 
not even report these facts. Complaints also 
were made that the prisoners of war were 
not given adequate fresh food and drinking 
water. Only those in rags were provided with 
new clothing, according to the Red Cross re- 
ports. No tooth brushes or tooth paste were 
provided to the prisoners of war. In an in- 
spection made last September, the Red Cross 
team found two prisoners of war who claimed 
that they had been beaten by other prison- 
ers who serve as supervisors. 

In our view, all of these conditions must 
be corrected immediately. Nations cannot ex- 
pect their own soldiers who become prison- 
ers of war to be treated humanely unless 
they treat enemy prisoners of war humanely. 
That is one of our prime concerns here—the 
North Vietnamese must be given no excuse 
or other justification to maltreat Americans 
who are their prisoners. In addition, simple 
humanity demands the proper treatment of 
prisoners of war on all sides, 

Lest this sound like a hypocritical lecture, 
we pledge on our part to work for the right- 
ing of injustices in our own country—for the 
humanizing of our own civilian prisons, for 
the protection of basic civil liberties and a 
return to the idealism which made America 
a great nation and an inspiration to op- 
pressed peoples throughout the world. We 
ask our youth to help in this effort even 
though it may be an agonizing and frustrat- 
ing road. We believe the world can be 
changed, but it will require a deep commit- 
ment on the part of men of goodwill every- 
where. 

JULY 23, 1970. 
Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 


Chairman, Subcommittee on Foreign Opera- 
tions and Government Information, 
Government Operations Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 


Dear CHAIRMAN Moss: It has come to my 
attention that your Subcommittee on For- 
eign Operations and Government Informa- 
tion is currently investigating the South 
Vietnamese prison on Con Son Island, and 
the involvement of the United States Gov- 
ernment in this matter. 

The brutal conditions of the prison, epit- 
omized by the infamous “tiger cages,” are 
most shocking to us all. The courageous ef- 
forts of Congressmen William Anderson and 
Augustus Hawkins to uncover this distress- 
ing matter should not be ended without a 
full investigation. I, therefore, commend you 
and your Subcommittee for pursuing this 
matter. You are performing a most valuable 
public service. 

An article has come to my attention that 
may prove quite helpful to your Subcommit- 
tee as it continues its investigation. Entitled 
“Vietnam Concentration Camp Operates with 
U.S. Approval,” this article describes the con- 
ditions which existed on Con Son one year 
ago. 

I believe the author of this article, Mark O. 
Oliva, formerly on the staff of the Appleton 
(Wisconsin) Post-Crescent, is most qualified 
to write on this subject. Mr: Oliva spent two 
years with the Military Assistance Com- 
mand-Vietnam (MACV), assigned as an ad- 
visor to the South Vietmamese General Po- 
litical Warfare Department. During this pe- 
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riod, Mr. Oliva was twice sent to Con Son 
Island as part of MACV’s psychological oper- 
ations study group. 

“Vietnam Concentration Camp Operates 
with U.S. Approval’ was a direct result of 
what Mr. Oliva heard and saw during his 
visits to Con Son Island. I believe Mr. Oliva 
would be able to offer valuable first-hand 
information on the Con Son prison, if you 
would wish him to testify before your Sub- 
committee. He is now with the Press Enter- 
prise Company in Riverside, California. 

I trust this information will be helpful to 
your Subcommittee as it continues to bring 
the truth of this matter to light and at- 
tempts to instruct us on how we can avoid 
a tragedy of this nature in the future. 

Warmest regards. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
U.S. Senator. 


[From the Appleton (Wis.) Post-Crescent] 
DETENTION BASED ON SUSPICION: VIETNAM 
CONCENTRATION CAMP OPERATES WITH US. 

APPROVAL 

(By Mark Oliva) 

Con Son ISLAND, VieTtNAM.—History again 
is witnessing the horrors of the concentra- 
tion camp, this time with a helping hand 
from the United States. 

Con Son, the French “Devil's Island of 
Indochina,” now is South Vietnam's barbed- 
wire home for more than 7,000 Vietnamese 
who “had to be removed” but couldn't be 
convicted in a trial. 

Log beds, malarial mosquitoes and a host 
of diseases with no effective medical pro- 
gram, no shelter from the tropical monsoon 
rains and a diet not much better than silage 
greet the unfortunates interned in the con- 
centration camps here. 

The United States provides both financial 
and advisory assistance to the Con Son 
island prison. 

On March 1, Con Son housed in excess 
of 9,000 prisoners. Of these, more than 7,000 
were detainees. A detainee is an individual 
suspected of being a Viet Cong sympathizer 
or supporter who never has been convicted 
or tried. 

KING OF CON SON 


Vietnamese Lt. Col. Nguyen Van Ve, a 
brash man who illustrates his every point 
with a swing or sway of his swagger stick, 
is the commander here. He calls himself the 
“King of Con Son,” and the title fits his 
power. He has total rule over the island and 
its prison population, 

Lt. Col. Ve explains the “detainee” system 
simply. 

He says his government needs a means to 
remove the potential or possible enemy from 
causing or contributing to trouble. When 
a man is suspected of giving food, shelter 
or information to the Viet Cong, he cannot 
be convicted without evidence, according to 
Lt. Col. Ve. 

Instead, he says, these Viet Cong suspects 
are brought before district security com- 
mittees. The committee, according to Lt. Col. 
Ve, does not require evidence, only grounds 
to believe the individual may be aiding the 
Viet Cong. The committee then has the 
power to order the suspect sent to Con Son 
or one of several other detention centers for 
a period of six months, 

Lt. Col. Ve says this dispenses with the 
need for a trial, conviction and evidence. He 
also admits that almost all of the detainees 
would be acquitted for lack of evidence if 
they were to be tried. 

When questioned, Lt. Col. Ve said that he 
has the authority to detain these prisoners 
beyond the six-month period based upon his 
observations, and that very few actually are 
reJeased after their initial six months’ deten- 
tion. 
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Our study group’s tour of the prison in- 
cluded Camps Six and Seven, the camps that 
house all but 200 of the detainees. 


BARBED WIRE 


Each of these camps is surrounded by dou- 
ble fences strung heavily with barbed wire. 
Within, the camps are divided into many 
small sections, each also ringed with double 
fences of heavily-barbed wire, The main sec- 
tions consist of two 60-foot rows of rough 
logs, each log five feet long, with the entire 
row elevated two feet off the ground. Canvas, 
perforated with holes is stretched about six 
feet overhead. 

These rows of logs serve as bed, home and 
recreation area for the detainees. They are 
not allowed to leave the compound at any 
time. There is no shelter from malarial mos- 
quitoes or monsoons. 

At the end of each camp is a small dispen- 
sary stocked only with aspirins, salt tablets 
and anti-malaria pills that are ineffective 
against the fatal strains of malaria found on 
the island, according to the U.S. Army doc- 
tor accompanying our study group. These 
dispensaries are staffed with untrained per- 
sonnel, 

On the side of each dispensary is a dis- 
ciplinary area used for detainees found guilty 
of even the smallest infraction of prison 
rules, It, too, is encircled with a double 
barbed wire fence. Barbed wire also is strung 
the length and width of the disciplinary area 
about 16 inches above the ground, with the 
strand about six inches apart. 

Detainees being disciplined are forced to 
crawl under this layer of barbed wire and 
lie on their backs for the duration of their 
sentences, often several days. They are al- 
lowed only bread and water. 

We were permitted to interview individual 
prisoners, but Lt. Col. Ve insisted the de- 
taimees be interviewed only in the presence 
of a guard. Detainees interviewed refused to 
answer questions, apparently in fear that a 
“wrong” answer, after being reported by the 
guard, would lead to days and nights under 
the barbed wire. 

Lt. Col. Ve stated that the detainees come 
from all walks of life but mainly are farmers 
from the provinces, He listed the three main 
ways in which these prisoners come before 
the security committees: 

—tThey are reported by a neighbor as aid- 
ing or being sympathetic to the Viet Cong. 

—All persons in an area are held when an 
Army commander in the area states someone 
has been aiding the Viet Cong. 

—When a village is being force-evacuated 
and relocated prior to being destroyed to 
eliminate Viet Cong havens, all persons in 
the village who resist in any way are brought 
before the committees. 

As with most of the other prisoners on 
Con Son, according to Lt. Col. Ve, the major- 
ity of the detainees continue to be held 
there. 

Basic living conditions in the Con Son 
concentration camps are extremely bad, but 
the island's prisoners also are faced with even 
worse medical problems, 

Malaria is the major disease. The island's 
mosquitoes carry two strains, one which 
usually is fatal and the other which the vic- 
tim usually survives, but with his strength 
sapped. The prison dispensaries are stocked, 
though inadequately, with . chloroquine- 
primaquine anti-malarial pills. These combat 
only the:nonfatal strain. No preventative for 
the usually-fatal strain is available to the 
prisoners. 

Con Son's prison population also has severe 
problems with beriberi and tuberculosis, as 
well as year-round epidemic levels of diar- 
rhea and dysentery. Almost non-existent la- 
trine and sewage facilities contribute to this, 

All the prison dispensaries are staffed by 
prisoners, mostly captured Viet Cong medics. 
None has been. trained beyond the level at- 
tained by a student nurse in the U.S. 
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ONE DOCTOR 


The island has one doctor, a first lieutenant 
in the Vietnamese Regional and Popular 
Forces (roughly equivalent to our National 
Guard). However he treats only the civil 
servants, national police and military. 

A Vietnamese public health nurse also is 
assigned to Con Son, mainly to treat the non- 
prisoner population. The nurse makes a 
monthly visit to each of the seven prison 
dispensaries. 

The government provides air evacuation for 
members of the non-prisoner population re- 
quiring mainland treatment, but prisoners 
requiring such treatment must wait for the 
monthly supply boat. 

The public health nurse admits that sev- 
eral prisoners have died due to lack of proper 
medical attention. 

In addition to the detainees, Con Son also 
houses about 2,000 other prisoners including 
Viet Cong, political, religious and criminal 
prisoners and military prisoners from the 
South Vietnamese forces. All these categories 
have been tried and convicted. 

Convicted Viet Cong are considered civil 
prisoners and are held at Con Son. North 
Vietnamese prisoners of war are held at an- 
other island prison, Phu Quoc. The US. is 
not involved in the operation of Phu Quoc 
because’ the South Vietnamese government 
does not abide by the Geneva prisoner-of-war 
conventions. 

With the exception of 200 detainees, the 
regular prisoners only are confined in Camps 
One through Five. Strangely, the convicted 
prisoners fare much better than the detain- 
ees. Camps One through Five consist of the 
old French prison buildings, and provide 
adequate though unpleasant shelter. 

These prisoners leave the camps each day 
to go out in work parties. Although some 
of the prisoners still split rocks, the ma- 
jority work on fishing teams or on the farms 
which produce most of the food other than 
rice which is consumed on the island. The 
prisoners raise mainly papaya, coconuts, pigs 
and chickens. 

A large number of the sentenced prisoners 
have attained trustee status and are al- 
lowed to live outside the camps. All the 
prisoners except the detainees are allowed 
monthly three-day visits with their fam- 
ilies, who are taken to the island on the 
supply boat. A beach home has been set up 
to house these families. 


PRISONER DIET 


All the prisoners, detainees included, are 
on the same diet. The catch of the fishing 
teams is laid out and salted on tin sheets 
placed on the streets daily. After a day in 
the sun, the fish, well-dried, are fed to the 
prisoners, Prisoners cook the fruits, vegeta- 
bles and meats raised on the island as well 
as rice brought in from the mainland. The 
cooking is done in extremely unsanitary and 
antiquated outdoor kitchens surviving from 
French days. 

Many of Con Son's political prisoners were 
sentenced several Vietnamese regimes ago 
but never were released by succeeding gov- 
ernments, including the current Thieu goy- 
ernment. 

One prisoner interviewed on death row 
had been there for 13 years, sentenced for 
political opposition to the late President 
Ngo Dinh Diem in the early days of his 
rule. 

Another death row prisoner interviewed 
stated he has been confined seven years for 
the same reason, since the latter days of 
Diem. 

A Buddhist monk stated he has served 11 
years of a 15-year political sentence, also a 
Diem victim still on Con Son. 

A student monk said he came here three 
years ago on a one-year sentence, for giving 
sanctuary to a Viet Cong in a pagoda. He 
too has been forgotten. 

Prisoner interviews also produced some 
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surprising opinions»'Many of the regular 
prisoners from rural Vietnam stated. they 
were not too dissatisfied with their confine- 
ment because the-prison living conditions 
were better than those they had experienced 
in the countryside: Other prisoners said they 
felt relieved to be at Con Son and away 
from the war. 

But no prisoner was willing to say he is 
happy. 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
told by the commandant that there was 
one doctor on the island. We did not even 
question that. But in the statement by 
Mr. Oliva he says this: 

The island has one doctor, a First Lieuten- 
ant in the Vietnamese Regional and Popular 
Forces (roughly equivalent to our National 
Guard). However, he treats only the civil 
servants, the’ national police and the milt- 
tary. 


That is the statement from a man who 
did occupy a rather strategic position in 
the US. service. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, for the sake of sup- 
porting some of the statements which I 
have made, I would like to enter into the 
Recorp at this point as previously re- 
quested a full statement of Mr. Don Luce 
which has been filed with the Council of 
Churches and a letter from Mr. Luce to 
me, 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is:so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement and letter are as fol- 
lows: 

COORDINATING CONFERENCE FOR RE- 
CONSTRUCTION IN VIETNAM 
Juiy 7,1970. 
Congressman Aucusrus HAWKINS, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Hawkins: I. should 
have written a long letter earlier, but I have 
been very busy, I have had to let my secre- 
taries go for their own personal safety and 
things have been piling up. Enclosed is.a 
copy of the account of our trip that I wrote. 
There has been an awful lot of feedback here 
due to your statements. There are some indi- 
cations that this may lead to an improve- 
ment of conditions in the prisons. I think we 
can be sure that the press here will carefully 
watch prison conditions. 

I have used the statement as a back- 
grounder for press people’ here. They have 
been anxious to have articles from here to 
give the story more Vietham color. I even 
went out to Con Son Island once again with 
an NBC team but we did not get to see any- 
thing. They are quite nervous at the island 
now. 

I shall never forget your efforts in making 
the trip to Con Son. I Know that the Viet- 
nhamese people are very grateful to you, espe- 
cially those who have been imprisoned and 
tortured. Your efforts confirm my belief in 
the goodness of people. It is also evidence 
that there are people in the “system” who 
aré truly good people. I hope that this mes- 
sage is communicated throughout our land. 
Again’ my sincere thanks for your courage. 

Sincerely, 
Dow Luce. 


THE TIGER CAGES or Con SON 
(By Don Luce) 

Con Son ISLAND—“The tiger cages existed 
during the time of the French. It was the 
most inhuman kind of treatment you can 
imagine. Prisoners were shackled to iron bars 
in tiny cages and deprived of physical neces- 
sities and human dignity, But these cages no 
longer exist.” 
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This was the official position of prison au- 
thorities' in Vietnam before a Congressional 
committee: The committee included Con- 
gressman Augustus Hawkins of the Los An- 
geles Watts area, Congressman William An- 
derson, former commander of the Nautilus 
submarine, Thomas Harkin, a congressional 
aide, and myself. A group from the U.S. Pub- 
lic Safety office accompanied us. 

Con Son prison is located in the South 
China Sea approximately 140 miles southeast 
of Saigon. It is Vietnam's largest civilian 
prison, having 9,916 prisoners as of June 1970 
according to the U.S. Public Safety Director 
in Vietnam. Its seven camps have a total 
capacity of 9,750 inmates (about 2,000 trus- 
tees now have housing outside the seven 
camps). The prison was established in 1862 
by the French. Sometimes called “Devil’s Is- 
land,” mention of the name Con Son brings 
fear to most Vietnamese. Although Ho Chi 
Minh was never imprisoned there, it was 
also called “University of Ho Chi Minh” be- 
cause so many of its “graduates” changed 
from a strong anti-communist position when 
they entered to joining the Viet Minh on 
their release. 

No, Con Son is not like Alcatraz or a 
“Devil's Island,” claimed Frank E. Walton, 
Director of the U.S. Public Safety program 
in Vietnam at the beginning of the trip, com- 
menting: “This (place) is more like a Boy 
Scout Recreational Camp.” 

But’ there had been other stories. After 
considerable pressure from the Vietnamese 
student movement, five students were re- 
leased from Con Son where they claimed they 
had been held under terrible conditions in 
the same tiger cages that the French had 
used: They wrote in a report to the Vietnam- 
ese National Assembly: 

“Living under these conditions lacking 
food, clothing and shelter, the prisoners had 
to endure confusion and serious disease. 
Food was inadequate, beatings were regular, 
feet were shackled day and night: Most of our 
fellow prisoners In the cages were paralyzed, 
not to mention the number suffering from 
chronic dysentery; tuberculosis due to long- 
term physical exhaustion; stomach disorders 
from the beating by trustees, from eating 
sand and pebbles in the rice, from being 
forced to eat too fast; gangrenous feet from 
a lack of vitamins, and endless other dis- 
eases. . . . Medicine was dispensed as the 
person in charge of medical problems was In- 
spired to do so. Here, every time we wanted 
to ask for medicine we had to wait until we 
were in agony and then we generally only 
received a few aspirin tablets. Any medicine 
more valuable than this was all hoarded by 
the orderlies and their accomplices in the 
administration and was taken away and 
sold.” 

Was their story true? The two Congress- 
men went to Con Son to investigate. Earl- 
ter three en had backed out after 
two of them had heard detailed descriptions 
of the conditions in the tiger cages by a for- 
mer inmate. It all seemed too preposterous. 
For a time it appeared that none of the Con- 
gressmen would go—but due to the hard 
work of aide Thomas Harkin and courageous 
personal qualities of the Congressmen 
Hawkins and Anderson the trip was made. 

As the airplane approached the beauti- 
ful island of Con Son we read the pre- 
pared briefing: 

“The Con Son Island National Correc- 
tion Center, located In the South China 
Sea approximately 140 miles southeast of 
Saigon, is Vietnam’s largest correctional in- 
stitution. Established by the French in 1862 
as a penal colony, it has long held a reputa- 
tion of being a ‘Devil's Island.’ This repu- 
tation still prevails, in spite of an enlight- 
ened and modern administration of the fa- 
cility.” 

We were perplexed. Former inmates had re- 
lated tales of horror, yet the American ad- 
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visors spoke in glowing terms. Other inves- 
tigation teams had found nothing. No Weést- 
erners had seen the cages since the time of 
the French (or at least none would confirm 
their existence). “There are no tige. cages. 
Only a thing of the past,” everyone had been 
told who visited the island by the officials. 
Yet they had left unconvinced because the 
prisoners on ‘the island had told them se- 
cretly “you must see the tiger cages.” 

At 9:58, after a twenty minute drive from 
the airport, we began discussions with the 
Chief Warden, Col. Nguyen Van Ve. We talked 
about the plane ride and the beautiful is- 
land.. “Con Son means Mountain Island,” 
Col, Ve explained cordially. At 10:10 a prison 
guard brought us cafe filtre—the kind of 
coffee that drips slowly into your cup drop 
by drop while you wait. The conversation 
went on slowly. 

At 10:23, Thomas Harkin abruptly changed 
the discussion about the weather and moun- 
tain. “Would it be possible to talk to some 
individual prisoners,” he asked, 

“Why, yes, of course,” Colonel Ve said in 
his impeccable English, smiling. He could ar- 
range that. 

“We have a list of names of people we 
would like to see,” Harkin said. “These are 
some people we have learned are here and 
we would like to see them.” 

A cloud passed over the face of Colonel Ve 
as he reached over to receive the list of six 
names. 

“You must have permission from the Min- 
istry of Interior if you want to see specific 
individuals,” he said after reading the names. 
“You can’t just come: here and see anyone 
you want. This is a prison" 

“We have come to investigate all aspects 
of American aid here and we would like to 
get as-aceurate a picture as we can,” Con- 
gressman Hawkins explained. “Perhaps you 
could telegram the Ministry of Interior ta 
ask permission.” 

At this point, Frank Walton, the top US 
prison advisor commented angrily: “We 
thought this trip was above-board. If you 
had wanted to see specific individuals, you 
should have informed us first. This is sneaky 
and unethical.” 

Colonel Ve then reverted to Vietnamese, 
using the U.S. Public Safety Division's inter- 
preter to translate. “I'll send a message to 
the Ministry of Interior, but they cannot 
respond before eleven o’clock when you are 
scheduled to leave for Saigon.” 

“Oh, we can stay a few extra minutes,” 
Congressman Hawkins said. “Perhaps we can 
go to see the prison wards now. Do you have 
a map of the island showing the location of 
the camps?” 

“I’m afraid we don’t,” Colonel Ve said. 
When questioned further, Colonel Ve ex- 
plained in ‘Vietnamese that the camps were 
so small and the island so big that the camp 
locations would seem insignificant on a map 
of the island. But before this was translated, 
Mr. Walton interrupted and explained that 
security reasons did not allow them to make 
such a map. “The VC might get hold of it and 
come and release all the prisoners.” 

It was now 10:40 and, according to cur 
schedule we were supposed to leave to catch 
the plane, At that point Colonel Ve went to 
his desk to give ‘final instructions on send- 
ing the telegram to Saigon to get permission 
to see the specific six prisoners, “Whether 
they (Saigon) answer or not is not impor- 
tant,” he told his aide in Vietnamese who 
was questioning the wording (at this point, 
they still -did not know that I spoke Viet- 
mamese). 

“Why don’t we go over to the curio shop?” 
Mr. Walton suggested. “They have some really 
nice things like the swagger stick that Col. 
Ve has. It’s Just across the road. It would be 
nice for you to have some souvenirs to take 
back to the U.S.” 

“I'd like to see the prison camps,” Con- 
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Hawkins replied. “We can pick up 
the souvenirs when we finish the tour of the 
prison sites.” 

The group then: loaded itself into three 
jeeps and went to camp mumber 2. The pris- 
oners: were lined up, faces tightened into 
stiff, frightened masks. 

At the infirmary, medical care to the pris- 
oners was explained. 

“We have a doctor who treats mach. pa- 
tient separately. Medical care here meets 
modern standards.” 

The sick prisoners were asked a few ques- 
tions by the congressmen: 

"Do you get enough to eat?” 

“Yes, plenty. Rice, dried fish, and vege- 
tables,” one answered . 

“Do you receive medicine?” 

“Yes, we get medicine every day.” 

As the questioning went on, I wandered 
over and talked to a man-alone. He told me: 

“Iam a political prisoner from the time 
of Diem. I have no idea when I'll be released. 
It is so bad here. Do you see the man who is 
so sick? He has received no medicine until 
today when they put the bottle with water 
up (a dextrose bottle was being used to feed 
him intravenously). That was for you to see. 
No medicine. No vegetables .. .” 

At this point. a guard came up and he 
continued: 

“Everything is quite good here. It’s not 
like the mainland but we have plenty to eat 
and the people here are kind.” 

As I walked away, he pleaded with his 
frightened eyes. 

That was the first time that the prison 
administration realized I spoke Vietnamese. 
From then on they made a desperate attempt 
to keep me from speaking to any prisoner 
alone. 

In response to a question about whether 
the inmates had a chance to: play sports, 
Randolph Berkeley, Chief of the Corrections 
and Detention Division of the U.S. Public 
Safety advisory program said: 

“Colonel Ve even plays soccer with the 
prisoners. He is so well liked!” 

“I play soccer with them on Sunday after- 
noon,” Col. Ve said picking up the cue. “And 
sometimes they beat me—but I don’t even 
punish them,” Colonel Ve laughed pleasantly 
at his joke. 

Congressman Hawkins suggested that we 
go on to Camp. 4. We all got into the jeeps 
and were taken to Camp 5. I was asked to 
interpret by Thomas Harkin. This time a 
guard was standing by: 

“Where are you from?” 

“Ben Tre.” 

“When were you arrested?” 

“Ten years ago.” 

“WhLy were you arrested?” 

“I am a political prisoner.” 

“But what was the specific reason?” 

“The proyincial authorities arrested me.” 

“You were arrested because you are a 
traitor, weren’t you?” the guard prompted, 

“I was arrested because I am a traitor,” the 
prisoner parroted. 

In another case, a prisoner said he did 
not know why he was arrested. 

“You had a grenade in your hand and you 
were planning to kill people. Isn't that true?” 
Colonel Ve shouted. authoritatively. 

“I had a grenade in my hand and was going 
to Kill people,” the prisoner said. 

It was the same, situation after situation. 
Yes, the food was delicious—when the guards 
were around, No, we have almost no food, 
they said, when the guards were not around. 
Yes, we get.letters from home—when -the 
guards stood by and listened. No, we cannot 
receive or send out letters—when the guards 
were not Mstening. 

After. Camp © 5,’ Representative Hawkins 
made his request once again to see Camp 4. 
It was there we had been told the infamous 
tiger cages were. As we entered the coms 
pound of’Camp 4. it was as it had been been 
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described and as we had put together clues 
from, various people. Two wells on one end 
with Chinese imperial type decorative walls 
in front of the wells. Some beautiful flowers 
which one of the Representatives photo- 
graphed. But what we could not see at first 
was the small alley which was supposed to 
be between the wall of one of the prison 
buildings and the outer wall. Thomas. Harkin 
saw it first—a narrow path between the two 
walls with some vegetables: growing along 
the side for the trustees. He passed the. word 
on, 

“It. is good to see that you have an agricul- 
tural project here, Colonel,” Representative 
Hawkins observed. ‘What are these plants?” 

“These are called Vietnamese spinach,” 
Colonel Ve replied. “We encourage the pris- 
oners to plant things after they become 
trustees.” 

“Not really enough to feed many people 
though,” the Congressman observed as he 
worked his way to the far end of the alley. 
“By the way, where does this little door lead 
to?” 

We started to shake the door and rap on it. 
It was a tiny door, hardly large enough for 
one person to enter. 

“Oh, that goes to another camp,” Col Ve 
replied. “We can enter through the other 
side.” 

We looked at each other, remembering the 
words of one person who knew the location 
of the tiger cages: “There is only one way. 
You must go through the tiny door at the 
end of the path where the. vegetables are 
grown.” 

“I'm tired,” Representative Hawkins said. 
“Can't you send someone around to open the 
door? We can wait here.” 

“The Congressman is tired. Can you send 
someone around to open the door?” Thomas 
Harkin repeated the request. 

“This door is always locked. You can’t get 
in,” the Colonel said. 

Then miraculously someone came to the 
gate from the other side to see what was the 
matter. He opened the door. and we slipped 
through. There before us were the tiger cages. 
We climbed to the top and looked down onto 
the prisoners huddled in the cages, three or 
four in each cage. 

The tiger cages are small stone compart- 
ments. Inside each cage is a wooden bucket 
for sanitary purposes which is emptied once 
a day. The cages are not quite five feet across 
and about nine feet long. There were three 
prisoners in each one, To see them we climbed 
up a stairway and looked down on the pris- 
oners through an opening at the top which is 
crossed with iron bars. There were 60 or 70 
cages in the building. 

“Donnez-moi d'eau,” one prisoner said in 
French. 

“I am sorry I'cannot speak French,” I an- 
swered in Vietnamese, not trusting my poor 
high school French. “But I can speak Viet- 
namese. This is a Congressional team from 
the United States who have come to look 
into prison conditions in Vietnam.” 

“We are thirsty. We are hungry. We have 
been beaten,” one said and the chant was 
picked up. 

“I am here because I spoke for peace. That 
is what all Vietnamese want. We only ask 
for peace,” said another. 

As we walked down the aisle above them, 
the prisoners pointed to sores on their bodiés. 
One man showed us his hand. Three fingers 
were missing. 

“They cut off my fingers when they ar- 
rested me,” he said. Then he turned his head 
and showed us a big scar on the back of his 
head. 

None of the men could stand up, Until a 
few days ago, they said they had been 
shackled to a bar that went across one end 
of the cage. The bars had just’ been removed 
(although the bars were’ still left in a few 
cages) but the slots to put them back in 
were still there. 
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“We will be shackled again in a few days,” 
one said as he crawled around the cage 
using his hands to move himself. 

One of the prisoners pointed to the scars 
on his useless legs and said, “We were 
shackled here for months. We are hungry, 
thirsty and sick. Please give us some water.” 

“I am a Buddhist monk and I spoke for 
peace in 1966. I am here for no reason ex- 
cept wanting peace. I have been beaten. I 
have. been, shackled. But I still speak out 
for peace.” 

Above each cell was a wooden bucket of 
lime. 

“What is this for?” we asked Colonel Ve. 

“The lime is to whitewash the walls, the 
colonel said. 

“No! Not". the. prisoners shouted. 
thrown on us when we ask for food.” 

The floors of many of the cages were 
covered with lime. 

“When it. is thrown on us, we cough and 
spit blood. Many of us now have the disease 
of the lungs (T.B.) and it is so difficult to 
breathe when the lime is thrown on us.” 

‘There are other cages. You must see them 
too,” we were told. “There are cages with 
women. We hear them screaming and they 
are near. Right over there.” 

We climbed down the stairs and went to 
the adjacent building: Here was another 
double row of cages identical to the ones in 
the men’s side. Every cage was filled with 
five women. The women ranged in age from 
fifteen years old to one old, blind lady who 
must have been nearly 70. 

“Please give us some water. Please give 
us some food,” they pleaded. 

“We have been here seven months and 
have had a vegetable three times in these 
seven months." 

“We are beaten and sick and yet we don’t 
have any medicines.” 

Many of the women were obviously very 
sick. Some had T.B.; some had eye diseases; 
most had skin diseases. Those who were in 
the worst condition lay on-the floor of the 
tiny cages while others fanned them with odd 
bits of cloth, 

“How old are you?” I asked one beautiful 
young girl. 

“Eighteen,” 

“Are you a student?” 

“No, I am a laborer, I worked in «a factory.” 

“Why were you arrested?” 

“I was in a peace demonstration.” 

“Are you a Communist?” 

At this, the young girl laughed at what 
seemed to her an irrelevant question. 

“No, I am not a Communist, I am not con- 
cerned about politics. I am concerned about 
peace.” 

“Will you salute the flag?” the guard who 
was standing beside me demanded. 

“No! No, I will not salute your flag which 
represents all the things you have done to 
me,” she answered. defiantly. 

“Then you are a Communist and should be 
killed,” the guard retorted in equally bitter 
tones. 

Many of the girls were young students from 
Saigon's «most prestigious schools like Gia 
Long, Madame Curie, etc. 

“We can only wash every two or three days 
and then we have almost no water,” they 
said. “During our menstruation period. it is 
very hard because we cannot wash ourselves 
properly: That is not sanitary.” 

There are about 500 people in the tiger 
cages. They are hungry, thirsty and show ob- 
vious signs.of having. been beaten many 
times, 

As we left the tiger cages, we were con- 
fronted once again by Frank Walton, head 
of the U.S. Public Safety Division, 

“You have no right to interfere with Viet- 
namese affairs,” he told us. “You have come 
here trying to stir up trouble, You are guests 
of Colonel Ve here. You aren’t supposed :to 
go. poking your nose into. doors that aren't 
your business.”" 


“It is 
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“But this is our’ business,” Congressman 
Hawkins explained. “The United States gives 
considerable aid to these prisons. We want 
to be sure our aid is used in a humane way. 
Several American boys are being held pris- 
oner in North Viet Nam. I hope they are 
not being treated the same way as are the 
vrisoners I have just seen being treated 
here.” 

“You are judging the whole prison of 
10,000 inmates on how four or five hundred 
are being treated. This prison is equal to 
the standards of many of the prisons in our 
own country.” 

“These are very bad people,” Colonel Ve 
told us. “They will not salute the flag. They 
will not even salute the American flag.” 

We then went back to the headquarters of 
the prison island where Colonel Ve apologized 
for not having lunch for us (it was now past 
one o'clock) and because he had still not 
received word from the Ministry of Interior 
about the Congressmen’s request to see six 
specific prisoners. 

“I am sorry I have no luncheon prepared,” 
he said. “I thought you were leaving at 
eleven this morning.” 

“That’s all right, Colonel,” Representative 
Hawkins said. “But I would like to go to 
that curio shop. I'd like to get me one of 
those swagger sticks.” 

But the curio shop was closed. 

The conditions we say at Con Son were 
very different from the “fact sheet” which 
had been passed out’ on our departure from 
Saigon that had stated: 

“The inmates are kept busy with work 
projects and vocational tasks such as wood- 
cutting, tile making, woodworking, animal 
husbandry, chicken and duck production 
and sewing. Inmates also attend classes in 
literacy training, and all grades of formal 
education. Rice, papayas, coconuts and vege- 
tables grown on the prison farm and fish 
caught by the prisoners supplement the 
diet . . . In the opinion of Correction Ad- 
visers with lengthy U.S. penology experience, 
Con Son is not a ‘Devil's Island,’ but on the 
contrary is a correctional institution worthy 
of higher ratings than some prisons in the 
United States.” 

A better description is the last words we 
heard as we left the tiger cages: 

“Please give us some water.” 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to introduce also a copy of a Fellow- 
ship publication which goes into the 
question of imprisonment and torture in 
South Vietnam. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The article is as follows: 

IMPRISONMENT AND TORTURE IN SOUTH 

VIETNAM 
(By Pham Tam) 
AN INTRODUCTORY WORD BY ALFRED HASSLER 

This is the story of the scores of thousands 
of men and women, civilians, who clog the 
prisons of South Vietnam, charged with 
“political” offenses, It is a horror story, told 
in a low key, matter-of-fact style, and all 
the more horrifying for that reason. It is told 
by a Vietmamese journalist who spent four 
years as such a prisoner, shuttled back and 
forth between the crowded noisome holes that 
pass for prisons, but drawing also on others’ 
intimate knowledge of the whole prison 
system. 

No one knows how many political prison- 
ers thére are in the Republic of Vietnam. 
The lowest estimates, based on official figures, 
top 20,000; less biased observers tend to 
agree that the total is probably close to 
200,000. They range from villagers charged 
with being accomplices of the Vietcong to 
some of the country’s best-known political 
religious and intellectual leaders. 
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Discussions of their “guilt” are fruitiess: 
in South Vietnam one is guilty if he favors 
peace, or calls for negotiations, or says that 
the country should be neutralized, or ex- 
presses opposition to the ruling clique of 
generals headed by President Thieu and Vice- 
President Ky. Where there are trials they 
are hasty, before military courts, with none 
of the safeguards of a free judiciary and with 
no right of appeal; but thousands of the 
victims are held without trial for months 
and years, 

Many of the prisoners have confessed to 
whatever offenses were laid against them by 
their jailers, and many of them have impli- 
cated others who in turn have been arrested 
and jailed. The confessions and the implica- 
tions are the consequence of the torture to 
which most political prisoners are subjected, 
ranging from the primitive brutality of beat- 
ings with rifle butts or heavy sticks to such 
“sophisticated” devices as the application of 
electric wires to the testicles of male prison- 
ers and the forcing of bottles or live eels 
into the vaginas of the women. 

None of this is the consequense of the 
accidental rise to power of a few pathological 
sadists. Rather it is the deliberate expression 
of the desperate determination of the Thieu- 
Ky government to stay in power by suppress- 
ing all dissent. Open opponents of the gov- 
ernment are immobilized by being impris- 
oned themselves or by being frightened into 
exile by the fear of being imprisoned and 
undergoing the torture themselves. Some of 
them have taken refuge abroad; others have 
fled to the National Liberation Front, sub- 
merging whatever qualms they have about it 
in the desperation of seeing no other choice. 

Even so, the dissent continues, the de- 
mands increase for the replacement of Thieu 
and Ky by a genuinely representative govern- 
ment that will bring the war to an end. Stu- 
dents, academics, Buddhist monks and Cath- 
olic priests confront the terror and insist on 
calling for peace. 

It is this insistent, indefatigable body of 
the country’s ablest and most respected citi- 
zens, not allied with the NLF but demanding 
a “government of peace,” that Thieu and Ky 
and the American establishment in Saigon 
fear most, It is they, in their non-violent 
but unremitting opposition, who disclose the 
instability of the government even more 
than do the military attacks of the NLF and 
North Vietnamese. 

Some Americans, reading this account, 
will take refuge in that ancient canard that 
has it that Orientals have somehow a lower 
regard for human life and suffering than do 
we more sensitive Westerners. Leaving aside 
the consideration that we sensitive Ameri- 
cans have been engaged in indiscriminate 
slaughter in Vietnam in a fashion that has 
revolted people throughout the world, the 
assertion itself is a lie. War evokes the worst 
in men and allows the most brutal of men 
to come to power. Vietnamese torture other 
Vietnamese; still others carry on a struggle 
without violence and with a sense of com- 
passion not often matched in the West. 

What Americans need to face is that these 
horrors are being perpetrated with Ameri- 
can assent, by a government kept in power 
solely by American-military might, by men 
paid for by American dollars, and in a sys- 
tem permeated throughout by American ad- 
visors, This is part of the black and spread- 
ing stain of shame that the Vietnam war has 
cast on, this country's reputation. To win a 
war, or to end it “with honor’—honor, no 
less—we condone and finance a totalitarian 
government in the total suppression of in- 
dividul rights, and in a pattern of imprison- 
ment and torture that should be turning our 
stomachs with revulsion. 

IMPRISONMENT AND TORTURE IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

The case of the five South Vietnamese 

peasants who found themselves entangled in 
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@ net lowered from an American helicopter 
and, thereafter, trapped in a web of arrest, 
examination and torture which, after a year, 
left them still liable to trial for ‘actions 
contrary to state security,” is symbolic of the 
fate of millions of South Vietnamese people 
today. Almost everyone is subject to arrest 
at any time on an array of often vague and 
ill-formulated charges from draft evasion to 
“anti-patriotism,” or simply and pragmati- 
cally for being unable to bribe the right of- 
ficial. Interrogation is all too often a euphe- 
mism for torture, and it may be carried on 
by one or several of the dozens of official and 
semi-official agencies and sub-agencies re- 
sponsible for political security. Detention 
without trial is legal in South Vietnam for 
periods of six months to two years, after 
which prisoners may be re-examined and 
returned to detention. Trials are often sum- 
mary. Imprisonment after trial generally 
means a continuation of the conditions of 
brutality under which the prisoner has been 
held during his interrogation. 

The fact that thousands of South Viet- 
namese citizens are being held as political 
prisoners by the Saigon Government has, 
during the last year or so, become common 
knowledge in the United States. Not until 
recently, however, have we begun to read 
reports in our press and periodicals of the 
Officially instigated torture and other mis- 
treatment’ which accompany political im- 
prisonment. This account, written from per- 
sonal experience and observation, by a jour- 
nalist who spent four years in South Viet- 
namese jails, gives a more complete and au- 
thoritative account of the system of surveil- 
lance, torture and imprisonment in South 
Vietnam than any that has heretofore been 
available. “Pham Tam” is, of course, a pseu- 
donyn,.For obvious reasons, the identity of 
the author must remain secret.—Ed. 


I, THE WEB OF CONTROL: SAIGON AND THE CITIES 


“Anyone with a gun can make arrests.” 
This is not just a cynical Saigon remark. 
While such a law cannot be found in any 
body of legislation, it is part of an unwritten 
code that Vietnamese civil servants at all 
levels understand and apply. 

The network arrest system in Saigon con- 
sists of six different agencies and their sub- 
agencies. In addition to the Official Police 
Headquarters of Saigon, there are five secret- 
ly functioning agencies, the Active Service 
Police or Hoat Vu, the Bureau of Military 
Security, the Central Intelligence Service, 
the American Special Forces, and the Secret 
Service. 

(1) The Official Saigon Police Headquar- 
ters (Nha Giam Doc Canh Sat Do Thanh) 
is centered in one large station, with a branch 
station in each of the nine districts of Sai- 
gon. Each station, besides a large number of 
uniformed police, has a section of plains- 
clothesmen, who have unlimited powers of 
arrest and have also special rooms for the 
unofficial interrogation, torture and confine- 
ment of prisoners. The Official Saigon Police 
are said to make many arrests for purposes 
of personal revenge or blackmail, and to ac- 
cept bribes to void the sentences of real 
criminals, 

(2) The Active Service Police, or Hoat Vu, 
judging from their activities, are, in fact, 
the secret police. Theirs is the most impor- 
tant agency in the network arrest system, 
and its aim is to repress all popular move- 
ments struggling for peace and neutrality, 
all organizations whose policy is opposed to 
that of the Government, and to wipe out 
secret NLF bases within the capital. 

Currently the Hoat Vu center directs more 
than twenty stations situated in the big 
towns (Dalat, Can Tho, Nha Trang, Qui 
Nhon, Hue, Danang). In the Saigon-Gia Dinh 
region alone there are eight such stations. 
‘These are set up in large villas, surrounded 
by high walls topped with barbed wire and 
often electric fencing, and are patrolled by 
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watch dogs and by guards in civilian clothes 
who carry carefully concealed pistols. Each 
of these eight Saigon-area stations has from 
80 to. 120 official employees, plus two or three 
hundred informers. There are two Hoat Vu 
stations in the Cholon area, one in Binh 
Dong, one in Thi Nghe, one in Khanh Hoi, 
one near the Tan Son Nhut Airport, one in 
Phu Lam, and another in Gia Dinh. 

The Hoat Vu. belongs to the Special Police 
Force (Khoi Canh Sac Dac Biet) within the 
National Police Force (Tong Nha Canh Sat 
Quoc Gia), and it receives orders directly 
from the Presidency, from the American In- 
telligence Service, from the Chiefs of Staff 
of the South Vietnamese Army, and in many 
eases, from the American Special Forces. 

This Special Police Force operates the 
Central Bureau of Investigation (Trung Tam 
Tham Van) situated at the National Police 
Force headquarters. The Bureau is fully 
equipped with instruments of torture, and 
includes eight or ten smaller interrogation 
units, each one staffed by five persons. There 
are three detention centers, Cau Luu Xa, A, 
B, and C, and a communal prison, Lao Xa 
Tong Nha. All political prisoners from Sai- 
gon, as well as many of the more important 
prisoners from the provinces, must go 
through this Central Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, where files are completed, fuller in- 
quiries undertaken, and decisions made as 
to whether the prisoners will be tried, sent 
to detention camps, or some other disposi- 
tion made of their cases. 

(3) The Bureau of Military Security (Cue 
An Ninh Quan Doi) is commonly called the 
“second bureau,” a name that strikes terror 
into the hearts of the people of Saigon and 
has haunted them since the arrival of the 
French Army in Indo-China, Most of those 
arrested by the “‘second bureau” are beaten 
to death, maimed for life, or haye to be hos- 
pitalized after their release.. The Bureau is 
an agency of the Army Chiefs of Staff and 
is administered by a colonel. Secret agents 
of the Bureau are present and active within 
every army unit and have an organization 
parallel to that of the army. Their field of 
action, however, is not limited to the army; 
they have the power to arrest civilians and 
to search buildings in areas near army M+- 
stallations. There is close cooperation be- 
tween the Bureau of Military Security and 
the other agencies in making arrests as well 
as for the exchange of documents and files, 
At the headquarters of the Bureau and in 
each sub-station there are detention centers 
and torture rooms. 

In Saigon, apart from the Bureau of Mili- 
tary Security, there are also numbers of 
agents working in collaboration, with the 
Military Police, among them men from all 
the army units in the Saigon-Cholon region, 
These “soldiers of safety” (quan nhan cong 
an) go around looting the cafes and the 
bars, the dance halls and the brothels. The 
bosses and prostitutes in these areas are ex- 
ploited and subjected to blackmail. Many 
Military Police officers become pimps and 
owners of houses of prostitution. The regu- 
lar police and even the Hoat Vu dare not 
penetrate the areas they control, and they 
settle many an acount by exploding a gren- 
ade. Politically speaking, the Military Police 
have the right to arrest journalists, profes- 
sors and students who have written or 
spoken against the army. Arrested soldiers, 
along with civilians suspected of being their 
aecomplices, are sent directly to a military 
tribunal. Other prisoners are handed to the 
Special Police at the Central Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 

In addition to the Bureau of Military Se- 
curity, there is also an intelligence bureau 


at army headquarters. It is endowed with 
the right to arrest arbitrarily, but its activi- 


ties are more secret and confined than those 


of many of the other agencies. 
(4) The Central Intelligence Service (So 
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Trung Uong Tinh Bao) is also thought to be 

the American center for secret and double 
agents. The Central Intelligences Service 
makes. arrests in great secrecy, gives orders 
and. supplies information to both the Hoat 
Vu -and to Bureau of Military Security, as 
well as to the Army Intelligence Bureau. 
Prisoners going to, the Intelligence Center 
are sent blindfolded and are often made to 
travel at night, Since they can still hear, 
however, they have been able to testify that 
it is located on the Bach Dang Embankment 
near the Nha Quan Phap (military. tribunal) 
and the naval headquarters. 

(5) The American Special Forces (Luc 
Luong Dac Biet My) is said to have a head- 
quarters some place in Saigon. A great num- 
ber of prisoners sent to the Central Inyesti- 
gation Bureau relate that they were arrested 
and interrogated by the American Special 
Forces. Their files bear this out, but so far 
no one can testify as to the exact location 
of the headquarters. 

(6) The Secret Service (Mat Vu) is com- 
posed of a large number of devoted officers 
who work under the direct orders of Presi- 
dent Thieu, Their task consists essentially 
of kidnapping, assasinating, or otherwise 
eliminating officers and politicians who op- 
pose Government policy, Their headquarters 
move constantly between three villas—from 
one on Cong Ly street (near Tan Son Nhut 
Airport) to another in the first district of 
Saigon, to a third in the third district. Each 
officer in the Mat Vu has under his direction 
from, three to five young delinquents, whom 
he pays for each “job.” These youths are 
provided with forged military papers, mili- 
tary identity cards, a quartermaster's card to 
give them valid reason for being loose on the 
town, and even a folder containing fake mil- 
itary records. The youths are quite likely to 
be suspected by the local police of avoiding 
the draft, and, as forged identity cards are 
common among civilians, many different doc- 
uments have to be produced in order to allay 
suspicion. The special papers are valid for 
only two weeks, by which time the “job” 
must be completed. 


IL THE WEB OF CONTROL: THE PROVINCES 


Each province has a National Police station 
(Ty Canh Sat Quoc Gia) and a Special Police 
force (Ty Can Sat Dac Biet): In the large 
cities there is also an Active Service Police 
Station (Hoat Vu). These are the official 
agencies of control. Annexed to these are Mil- 
itary Security (An Ninh Quan Doi), and un- 
der the control of the American military 
forces are the Army Special Forces, the Pro- 
vincial Reconnaissance Units of the CIA, the 
Coast Guard, and several other special groups. 
None of the latter, except for the South Vi- 
etnamese Military Security, has permanent 
headquarters. They accomplish their arrests 
and tortures in one day, then pass their more 
fortunate prisoners over to the Special Po- 
lice force. (The less fortunate prisoners are 
either beaten to death or drowned on sus- 
picion of being NLF agents). One of these 
groups, the PRU is the most savage in its 
methods of torture. 

The Special Police forces in the provinces 
make arrests in the chief towns of the dis- 
tricts, but seldom go into the surrounding 
country8ide except during times of military 
operations. In the country, ordinary soldiers 
have the right to arrest, interrogate and imi- 
prison citizens. As these soldiers are far re- 
moved from central authority, laws are vir- 
tually meaningless, and they are more or less 
at liberty to act as they choose; People in 
the provinces may also be arrested by the 
Civil Guards (Dan. Ve), the village adminis- 
trative bodies, the cadres of the Provincial 
Government Rural Reconstruction Program, 
as well as by the local militia when there are 
military operations under way in the area. 

The arbitrary. nature of many political ar- 
rests'and their consequences are illustrated 
by the following story: 
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Among the prisoners sent from the South 
Vietnamese Army Headquarters to the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation, there was once 
a group of five men, all over fifty years old, 
peasants who had been rounded up in the 
hamlet. of Tan Sinh. Having received pèr- 
mission to go outside the hamlet one day, 
they were scything grass in the fields, when 
they were suddenly trapped in a net dropped 
from an American helicopter and then ar- 
rested on suspicion of belonging to the NLF. 
After subjecting them to interrogation and 
torture and finding them not to be NLF 
members, the Americans sent them on to the 
South Vietnamese Army Headquarters to be 
released and returned to Tan Sinh. They had, 
however, already been designated as “politi- 
cal prisoners” by the American army ad- 
ministration, and their files were stamped 
accordingly. They could not, therefore, be 
released until some determination had been 
made of the reasons for their arrest, so for 
six months they were sent from one military 
camp to another for examination and re- 
examination, Arriving finally at the Central 
Bureau of Investigation, they were informed 
that it would be another five months before 
officials had time to draw up the papers that 
would send them before a military court. 

The end of the story of the five old men 
is not known, but other prisoners in similar 
Situations have been charged with actions 
contrary to state security—most frequently 
with paying takes to the NLF. If found gullty, 
as they most often are, they are sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment, arid the letters 
C.T.P. (Chinh Tri Pham: political prisoner) 
are stamped on their identification cards. 
Other peasants with as little evidence against 
them have been judged guilty of the graver 
crime of “anti-patriotism,” which carries @ 
minimum sentence of five years of forced la- 
bor on the prison island of Con Son. 

All political cases brought officially to trial 
are handled by the military courts, of which 
there are two kinds, the Ordinary Military 
Court (Tou An Quan Su Thuong) and the 
Front Military Court (Tou An Quan Su Mat 
Tran), the latter established by Nguyen Van 
Thieu and Nguyen Cao Ky, to take the place 
of the infamous Special Military Tribunal, 
abolished after the coup d'etat of November 
1963. The Special Military Tribunal had been 
created by Ngo Dinh Diem in 1959 to sup- 
press all political opposition to his Govern- 
ment, and it moved about the country, carry- 
ing with it the guillotine, functioning both 
as judge and executioner of its victims. Ex- 
cept that the guillotine is no longer used, the 
Front Military Court acts in the same way 
and fulfills the same functions as the Special 
Military Tribunal. There is no appeal from 
its decisions except—when a death sentence 
has been imposed—to the mercy of President 
Thieu. 

The Ordinary Military Court holds trials in 
the Palace of Justice in Saigon and at a spe- 
cial court in Ben Bach Dang. It examines the 
cases of army law violations by military men 
and political crimes attributed to civilians. 
It has six offices for preliminary investiga- 
tions and takes care of about eighty per cent 
of all political offenses, handing down indict- 
ments from twenty days to one week before 
trial. As it is extremely slow in its procedures, 
it cannot respond as rapidly as the Front 
Military Court to the political strategy of the 
Government, which aims at the immediate 
suppression of all anti-war movements, and 
political opposition, 

Both courts belong to the Department -of 
National Defense; their judges and most of 
their officials are military men, and they 
haye.no connection with the judiciary branch 
of the civil government. Though the prelim- 
inary investigation offices of neither court 
are equipped with sophisticated torture de- 
vices, they are both supplied with clubs. and 
other instruments for, the administration of 
beatings. 
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III. ACCUSATION AND TORTURE 


When he makes an arrest in the forest or 
out in the rice fields during military opera- 
tions, the soldier seeks answers to four main 
questions: Where has the prisoner hidden 
his weapons? To what unit of the NLF does 
he belong? Where is the unit located, and 
where does it store its arms and provisions? 

The response to these questions is the 
same, whether true or not: “I am not a VC,” 
and “I do not know.” Then begins the torture. 
The methods used in such situations are di- 
rect and unsophisticated. Prisoners are beat- 
en, slugged with gun butts, strangled with 
leather belts or barbed wire, their heads 
plunged under water and held there, the flesh 
of their bodies sliced or stabbed, while 
threats are made to cut open their stomachs. 
This torture may last for hours. If the peas- 
ant is a member of the NLF, he can end the 
torture by one of two alternatives: confes- 
sion or death. If he is not an NLF member, 
he has no choice but death. (This explains 
why the peasants, whether or not they belong 
to the NLF, must either take flight or hide 
when the U.S. armies and their allies arrive.) 
If by chance, the prisoner emerges alive from 
the torture, he is classed as an NLF member. 
Weapons found any place in the area of his 
arrest will likely be identified as his, and the 
man will be considered part of the last NLF 
unit to have passed that way, perhaps even 
its leader. 

At the Central Bureau of Investigation, I 
once met a peasant who had been sent there 
from the South Vietnamese Army Headquar- 
ters, Cao (not, of course, his real name) was 
a strong, healthy young man, but rather slow, 
and could hardly read. In his files, which had 
been compiled with scrupulous care by the 
Army,to note the minutest details of his ar- 
rest and supposed mission, he was identified 
under another name as the leader of a certain 
NLF battalion. A year later, I met him again 
at the Chi Hoa prison. He was wearing an 
identity plate which bore the initials C.T.T.A. 
(convicted political prisoner), and was about 
to be exiled to the island of Con Son, where 
the prison of Polo Condor is located, under a 
sentence. of twenty years of forced labor. 
Soon after his departure, three political pris- 
oners were brought in my My Tho. All were 
members.of the NLF and had been taken to 
My Tho. for. hospitalization after being 
wounded and captured by the U.S. Army at 
the battle of Kien Phong. Among them was a 
man said to be the chief of the very same 
NLF battalion my friend Cao had been ac- 
cused of leading, and he bore the same name 
that Army Headquarters had assigned to Cao. 
After seeing the warmth and respect with 
which the other prisoners welcomed him, I 
was convinced that he was the real battalion 
leader. What, then, of young Cao? Who was 
he? Probably he was merely a peasant, victim 
of vicious torture, the unwitting subject of 
the maneuvering of South Vietnamese sol- 
diers to gain commendation from their su- 
periors and their American advisors. 

Even more feared than the soldiers by the 
peasants are the Dan Ve, or Civil Guards. 
The true meaning of the words, Dan Ve, is 
“organization of the people for self-protec- 
tion,” but its name cannot disguise the real 
character of the organization. Since the 
peasants feel very deeply that they have been 
displaced by the U.S.-created war machine, 
most of them refuse categorically to enlist in 
the Dan Ve, which is consequently composed 
of hoodlums who are attracted by the possi- 
bilities for exploitation that it offers. These 
Civil Guards receive half the salary of South 
Vietnamese soldiers, plus a supply of arms 
and grenades. During the day, they tour the 
villages searching for NLF members, while 
stealing pigs and poultry, molesting women, 
tc. At night they return to their quarters to 
drink and gamble; when they feel bored, they 
fire guns blindly and indiscriminately. They 
know very well which house has just sold a 
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pig or some poultry, or which family has just 
taken a sampan of rice to the city. They force 
their way into these houses, denouncing their 
occupants as NLF collaborators. If their vic- 
tims are not able or quick enough to offer 
them money, the Dan Ve take them to their 
quarters to be tortured so that evidence of 
crime can be manufactured. In most cases, 
peasants who fail to invite the Dan Ve to 
family feasts are denounced as NLF members. 
One has only to read the Saigon newspapers 
to know that every day there are stories of 
murder, rape and torture of innocent vic- 
tims, as well as arbitrary imprisonment of 
peasants by the Civil Guards. 

The Dan Ve operate under the direction 
of a Province Chief. At every level, they have 
prisons and torture chambers of their own. 
After arresting and torturing their prisoners, 
they send them to the National Police (Ty- 
Can Sat Quo Gia) in‘ the small towns or in 
the provincial capitals, so that their infor- 
mation may be further exploited. 

The village administrators and the local 
poliee chiefs carry on the same kind of ac- 
tivities as the Dan Ve. People arrested by 
the National Police receive somewhat lighter 
tortures, since this is the most open and 
accessible of all governmental agencies. But 
every prisoner arrested by the National Police 
is sent on to the Security Police Bureau 
(Cog An) or to the Hoat Vu branch, so that 
all possible information may be drawn from 
him. 

The typical prisoner who is taken in the 
cities or larger towns has to undergo three 
sessions of torture at the office of the police 
who have arrested him. During the first and 
worst session, the police attempt to discover 
the names of others who may have col- 
laborated with him. Even if he is Innocent, 
he may, under torture, find some names to 
say—perhaps those of friends or relatives. 
This is one of the reasons there are so many 
unjust arrests. The second session of torture 
is for the purpose of extracting information 
about activities of the enemy. The third ses- 
sion, for the purpose of recording the pris- 
oner’s confession, is less harsh than -the 
other two, except when the-prisoner tries to 
deny any parts of his earlier confessions. (If 
he does not deny what he has said, however, 
his eventual sentence is likely to be exceed- 
ingly severe.) No matter what he says, the 
record of the interview is really a creation 
of the interrogator, with all details arranged 
to illustrate the prisoner's crime. At the bot- 
tom of the record, there is always this nota- 
tion: “After having listened to this recording, 
or these lines, three times, I acknowledge that 
everything in them is true, and I, therefore, 
sign my name together with [that of] the 
interrogator." The prisoner will be beaten 
every day until -he agrees to sign. 

Depending on whether the original ar- 
resting officer was in the provinces or in Sai- 
gon, the prisoner’s record and his “confes- 
sion” are then turned over to the appropriate 
provincial or Saigon supervisory bureau. Of- 
ficials of this bureau have the right to inter- 
rogate and torture him again. Sometimes 
his records are sent to several bureaus, and 
he is subject to re-examination by as many 
as these agencies as are interested in him. 
It may be six months or more before he 
knows. where or by whom he is to be tried, 
or; even if he is not tried, whether he will 
be released or detained * for a term in prison 


1 One of the Civil Guards’ favorite methods 
öf torture is to hammer nails into the bones 
and flesh of their prisoners, and, as a conse- 
quence of this, the peasants in their trading 
and bargaining, are often heard to say, “Isn't 
this too low a price to pay for the nails of the 
Dan Ve?” 

2Detention (to be distinguished from a 
sentence served as the result of a trial) is 
legal in South Vietnam for periods of up to 
two years, but may be prolonged indefi- 
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or whether further exploration of his ‘case 
has been recommended, If the latter is true, 
he will have to start with interrogation and 
torture all over again, from the beginning. 

The methods of torture by which the Army 
Intelligence Bureau, the Hoat Vul and the 
Security Police Bureau extract confessions 
from there prisoners are generally similar 
to each other. The officials who apply the tor- 
tures have had long experience in their jobs. 


IV. METHODS OF TORTURE 


Briefly, these are some common torture 
methods. 

The prisoner's hands are. placed, palm up, 
on a table and beaten, fifty times each, with 
a heavy wooden truncheon. This turns the 
hands black; the fingers swell up so much 
that the prisoner cannot hold a bowl of food 
in his hands for a week or more. Usually, dur- 
ing this process, the table shatters, so that 
the hands are also full of splinters. 

The prisoner is made to lle on his stomach 
with his knees bent so that his feet are in 
the air, The soles of the feet are then beaten 
with heavy truncheons, so that he feels pain 
in three places—the feet, the knees and the 
heart, as the blood is forced up in his body. 

The prisoner is positioned with his hands 
tied behind his back in such a way that his 
chest is taut and protruding. Then his chest 
is beaten with rubber truncheons. This 
causes him to spit blood and excrete, and 
those who endure this torture are Usually left 
with permanent lung damage. 

The prisoner is hung by a thin metal wire 
tied to his big toes and beaten like a punch- 
ing bag by four men. This is the best known 
and most common method of torture; it is 
generally called “the plane ride.” 

The prisoner is placed inside a barrel with 
water up to his neck. The barrel is then 
beaten full force with cloth-covered wooden 
cudgels, producing great pressure on the 
body of the prisoner: the heart is shocked 
severely, the liver and kidneys swell, and the 
bladder bursts. This torture is the specialty 
of the Army Intelligence Bureau. The peas- 
ants call it chen ve—a slang term meaning 
“beneath the water or mud.” 

The prisoner is forced to cup his hands, 
and pins are thrust into the quick of his 
nails, Some prisoners endure ten pins in their 
fingers and yet say nothing because they are 
innocent and have no information to give. A 
more elaborate development of this torture 
is for a pin with a feather attached to be 
thrust in half its length. Then an electric 
fan is switched on, the air from which makes 
the feathered pin rotate violently in the 
wound. 

The prisoner has nails driven into his knee- 
caps or into the bones of his heels or ankles. 
These are often left there for several days. 

The prisoner is laid on a bench, with his 
hands tied by the wrists and his head tilted 
back. Very salty or soapy water is then forced 
into his nose and mouth, until he loses con- 
sciousness. Sometimes, when the water enters 
the lungs, the prisoner may die. They call 
this kind of torture “taking the submarine.” 

The prisoner receives an electric shock 
of twelve volts from a hand-operated gener- 
ator. Wires from the machine are tied to 
his thumbs or to his toes and sometimes 
even to his sex organ if he is a male, If the 
prisoner is a woman, the wires are tied to the 
tips of her breasts. Those who have.heart 
trouble may die at the first shock. All torture 
rooms are equipped with the same kind of 
generator, a machine that looks like a square 
pepper grinder. 

The prisoner is made to stand naked on 
top of a small stool with light projectors 


nitely by a reexamination, or a series of re- 
examinations) after which the detention pe- 
riod is extended. In 1968, it was found that 
some political prisoners had already served 
nearly ten years in Polo Condor prison, and 
they are still there. 
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with 200- to 500-watt bulbs all around him, 
or he may be forced to stand facing the wall 
with a 500-watt bulb placed: about fifteen 
inches behind his head. He must stand in this 
same position for many days, except for brief 
moments when he is allowed to relieve him- 
self or when he is fed. There are prisoners 
who stand this way for as long as a week 
before they collapse. Recovery from this or- 
deal may take several weeks, and a number 
of its victims break down completely and 
never recover. 

The prisoner is tied firmly to a chair. Above 
his head is placed a can of ice water which 
drops upon his head slowly; drop by drop. 
The-effect of this ig that, after about three 
hours, the prisoner begins to feel each drop 
falling upon him as, the stroke of a hammer. 

There are special forms of torture for fe- 
male prisoners, For example, bottles or eels 
may be introduced into their vaginas, causing 
hemmorrhages which may last for many 
weeks. 

The forms of torture are limited only by 
the ingenuity of the torturer, but the fore- 
going are the most usual. They may even 
become an amusement for professional in- 
terrogators. There are those who become so 
attached to their instruments that they take 
care of them as knights used to care for 
their swords. Some interrogators have car- 
penters. make them. wooden clubs with 
strange images and with carved lettering 
that, may say something like this: “If you 
confess, you may live, if you don't, you shall 
die.” One end of such club is called the “life 
end," the other, the “death end.” The “life 
end” is small, round and smooth, while the 
“death end” is bigger and knobbed. One in- 
terrogator at the Central Bureau of Inves- 
tigation owns a club carved in the form of 
a penis. The club is called “the penis of 
Heaven,” and the owner has been nick- 
named Than Ong, Cac Troi—Mr. Heavenly 
Penis-Stick. Strangely enough, this man 
seems happy with his nickname. There is 
another interrogator who, has: had all his 
instruments of torture coyered with zinc. 
Even his handcuffs are covered with zinc, 
though they originally bore the trademark 
“Made in U.S.A.” and were already considered 
beautiful, 

Many times prisoners are tortured, not so 
much for interrogation as for punishment, 
and often for capricious reasons. For example, 
a prisoner may be punished for having a 
name like Cao (tall) when he is short, or 
Tuoi Sang (bright) when he has dark skin, 
or a name like Hung Dung (hero) when he is 
small and slender. He may be punished for 
not being able to laugh or cry at the order 
of an interrogator. Once I saw a young man 
being beaten on his head until his scalp 
split open for not agreeing to drink a cup 
of tea with live cockroaches in it. He was 
finally made to eat them, When he was asked 
whether they were good or not, he responded 
that they were not, so he was beaten again 
for his answer. When at last he said that they 
were good, he was beaten still a third time for 
lying. 

There was another young man who was 
beaten so severely simply because he had a 
mustache, that he had to crawl back to his 
cell, although his guards knew as well as the 
prisoner that it is impossible to get a razor in 
prison. The young man was made to stand in 
front of his tormentors and to pull out his 
mustache, hair by hair, with his fingers. If 
by chance he took out two hairs at once, he 
would be beaten five strokes. During the 
pericd in which he removed half his 
mustache, he received 145 strokes. Next week, 
he was forced to pull out the other half of 
the mustache. Altogether he received more 
than 3,000 strokes during the five months he 
was in prison—all because of his mustache. 
Finally, after his parents sold their house and 
used the money to bribe an official in the 
Special Police force, the young man was 
judged innocent and released. 
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W: PRISONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


It is difficult to know how many prisons 
there are in South Vietnam, because—besides 
the official prisons—there are a multitude of 
secret prisons and semi-official prisons set up 
by the Army of the Republic of South Viet- 
nam, by the local army, by the American 
army, by the intelligence services, secret 
services, security services, and by the differ- 
ent levels of administration of the local 
areas. 

OFFICIAL PRISONS 

The Minister of the Interior, who has juris- 
diction over the official prisons, has created 
an administrative agency called the Depart- 
ment of General Administration of Rehabili- 
tation Centers (Nha Tong Quan Doc Cac 
Trung Tam Cai Huan) to supervise these 
prisons throughout South Vietnam.’ Colonel 
Tran Van Tu heads this agency; its head- 
quarters are located near the Chi Hoa prison 
at the end of Hoa Hung Street in Saigon. 

Under Colonel Tran Van Tu's administra- 
tion, there are 58 official prisons in 58 prov- 
inces and cities, plus five big prisons: Chi 
Hoa, Tan, Hiep, Thu Duc, Phu Quoc and Con 
Dao (The Con Dao Polo Condor Prison on 
Con Son Island). There is also another 
smaller prison located at the Cho Quan hos- 
pital to house sick prisoners taken from. the 
five large prisons. 

The province chiefs, who are usually lieu- 
tenant colonels, supervise the administra- 
tion of the prisons in the provinces, but do 
not directly run them. The five big prisons 
are run by officers in the Army of the Re- 
public of Vietnam. 

Four types of personnel are employed to 
take care of the prisons: 

Local army men (dia phuong quan): These 
look after the military aspects of the prison 
area. Their major responsibility is the secu- 
rity of the prison walls. They concern them- 
selves with the prisoners only in the event 
of a revolt. 

Professional supervisors (giam thi chuyen 
nghiep): Each is in charge of a certain num- 
ber of prisoners and has the responsibility of 
seeing that the cell doors are secure. They 
carry out the orders of the courts with re- 
gard to transferrals of prisoners, their release 
or exile. 

Cadres for rehabilitation (can bo cai 
huan): They look after the education of 
ordinary prisoners, the political indoctrina- 
tion of political prisoners. They can also 
make recommendations with regard to exten- 
sion of-a prisoner’s detention. 

Public security agents (cong an): These 
are sent directly from the Special Police 
Force (Khoi Canh Stat Dac Biet). They spe- 
clalize in beating and torturing prisoners 
who have violated prison regulations. Their 
job is to prevent political action in the 
prison, and they try to suppress any move- 
ments aimed toward improvement of prison 
conditions. 

In these official prisons, there are usually 
three kinds of inmates: political prisoners, 
ordinary prisoners, and military prisoners. 
The majority, however—from sixty to eighty 
per cent—are political prisoners. 

1. The five big prisons 

Chi Hoa: Thought of as the prison cross- 
roads of South Vietnam, this institution 
houses from 6,000 to 8,000 prisoners and is 
located in Saigon. Prisoners are brought in 
from the Security Police Headquarters and 
from all the provinces. Many are in transi- 
tion to Con Dao or Phu Quoc or they may 
have come from these prisons after having 
served a term there. In Chi Hoa they wait 
either to be released or to be transferred to 
Tan Hiep or some other prison in the 
provinces. 

The Chi Hoa prison is built in the form 
of an octagon four stories high with a court 
in the center. The interior of each of the 
eight sections is divided into four parts. Each 
of the eight sections is given the name of a 
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letter in the alphabet from A to H. Attached 
to side D, there is a square building which 
has been given the letter I, and which has 
four stories numbered from 0 to 3. Each 
story of the octagon itself can be divided into 
four parts by combining two adjoining sides, 
A and B to form AB, or A and H to form 
AH, etc. Each of these combinations has a 
special use. For example, section AB con- 
tains comfortable and spacious quarters and 
is used for Officials imprisoned for corrup- 
tion or on similar charges, or for rich mer- 
chants who haye obtained these quarters 
through bribery. Section 1E of is reserved 
for military officials; Section 3B of BO is 
especially for prisoners awaiting execution; 
Section 1H of AH is for lodging the cong vu 
(prisoners who are doing office work) , officers 
and clerks and for medical personnel; Sec- 
tion FG is for political prisoners, except for 
1G which is reseryed for prisoners who work 
in the kitchen. Except for OD, which is used 
as an infirmary, O is reserved for political 
prisoners who have not been observing the 
political regulations of the prison; the three 
stories of section D are composed of very 
Small dark cells reserved for political prison- 
ers who are considered dangerous. On the out- 
side of Section E, there has been built a 
large one-story building called the Hall of 
Photography and Pictures (Phong Dien 
Anh), but it is, in reality, the headquarters 
of the prison’s security service. i 

There are many kinds of torture instru- 
ments. From the walls near the fioor pro- 
trude iron bars to which prisoners are 
shackled. The room also contains a number 
of very small closed cells, the size of lockers. 
In the sections of the octagon that have not 
been mentioned are two categories of rooms: 
small, individual rooms. for. political prison- 
ers, and larger rooms for military and regu- 
lar prisoners.* 

Phu Quoc: This prison on Phu Quoc Island 
near the Cambodian sea border, houses about 
30,000 prisoners from fifteen to sixty years 
old, who have been captured by American or 
Vietnamese soldiers during military opera- 
tions, and who have been suspected of being 
NLF members, They are guarded by a num- 
ber of ordinary prisoners.who have com- 
mitted acts of piracy or murder, etc, This 
prison is administered by a lieutenant colo- 
nel and other military officers. 

Thu Duc: This prison houses from 3,000 to 
4,000 prisoners and is located in the Thu 
Duc district of the Gia Dinh province. It is 
reserved for female. prisoners who were ar- 
rested in the Saigon, Cholon or surround- 
ing areas; or for other female prisoners from 
other provinces who have heavier sentences, 
or for those who have not been tried. The 
prison is administered by a commanding 
Officer of the army. 

Tan Hiep: This prison also houses from 
3,000 to 4,000 prisoners and is located near 
the Bien Hoa airstrip on the old highway 
between Bien Hoa and Vung Tau. This is a 
detention place for political prisoners who 
have not had a trial and for those prisoners 
who have already served a prison term but 
who have not been released. It is now being 
moved to Vung Tau. 

Con Dao Polo Condor (Con Son Island): 
This prison houses more than 15,000 prison- 
ers. Con Dao is an island with a governmen- 
tal administration comparable to that of 
a province. There is a town hall as well as a 
Provincial Security Service (Ty Con An) but 
there are no civilian residents—only sol- 
diers, civil servants, supervisors and their 
families, and prisoners, Here there are two 
big prisons, “Prison House No. 1” and “Prison 
House No. 2,” and another small prison at 
the Security Service headquarters. Also on 


* The foregoing description of Chi Hoa can 
best be understood by visualizing a structure 
like the one diagrammed below, keeping in 
mind that the sections»are combined differ- 
ently on different floors. 
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the island are the dreaded “tiger cages” for 
important prisoners. Con Dao is administered 
by a leutenant colonel, a security chief and 
a number of other military officers. 

2. Official provincial prisons 

Each one of the 58- provincial prisons 
usually houses from 500 to 1,000 prisoners, 
though there are some that are much larger, 
like the one in Gia Dinh province, located 
near the Gia Dinh Town Hall. The Gia Dinh 
prison holds from 1,500 to 2,500 persons and 
is used. for the temporary confinement of 
prisoners being sent by the National Police to 
Tan Hiep and Con Dao. Other important 
prisons are Ben Tre and My Tho, each with 
from 1,000 to 1,500 and sometimes 2,000 
prisoners; the Nha Trang, which keeps poli- 
tical prisoners who are waiting to be brought 
before military courts in the southern pro- 
yvinces, and has a capacity of between 2,000 
and 3,000; Qui Nhon, Da Nang, and Hoi An, 
with an average capacity of 1,500. In Hue, 
there are two large prisons, Thua Phu and 
Mang Ca Nho. The Thua Phu prison takes 
military prisoners, political prisoners and 
ordinary prisoners who have been tried. In 
the Mang Ca Nho prison (as is also true of 
the Tan Hiep prison in the south), there are 
only prisoners being held in detention. Thua 
Phu and Mang Ca Nho each houses about 
2,500 prisoners, 

Secret and Semi-Official Prisons: Saigon 

The list that follows accounts for only a 
part of the secret and semi-official prisons 
in South Vietnam. No one really knows how 
many there are, as secret prisons are hidden 
away in private villas, in public buildings, in 
army barracks, etc. In general, these prisons 
are administered by the officials who have ar- 
rested the people incarcerated in them. 

In the general headquarters of the National 
Police Force (Tong Nha Canh Sac Quoc Gia) 
in Saigon, there are two prisons, each with 
@ capacity of from 2,000 to 3,000 prisoners, 
One is located within the limits of the Cen- 
tral Bureau of Investigation and ts called Cau 
Luu Xa (detention center); it has three rows 
of cells for political prisoners who are being 
investigated. About two hundreds meters 
from Cau Luu Xa, still within the grounds of 
the National Police Force Headquarters, there 
is a big L-shaped prison, two stories high, 
with six large rooms and more than ten cells. 
Among the prisoners here, only about ten 
percent are criminals; the rest are political 
prisoners who have been sent from other 
prisons for interrogation by the Central Bu- 
reau of Investigation, or who have fully 
served their sentences or detention terms, 
but are still held for indefinite terms in 
prison. 

The Hoat Vu has eight secret prisons in 
villas scattered throughout the Saigon- 
Cholon-Gia Dinh area, with perhaps 100 to 
200 prisoners held in each. (See reference in 
Part I). The District Police Headquarters in 
Saigon operates nine prisons, each housing 
from 50 to 100 prisoners. There is one prison 
at Official Police Headquarters with a capac- 
ity from 50 to 100, and the Bureau of Mili- 
tary Security (Cuc An Ninh Quan Doi) op- 
erates a prison near the Saigon Zoo in Dis- 
trict 1, that can accommodate between 300 
and 600 prisoners. The Secret Service of the 
Army Headquarters own a prison housing 300 
to 500, located near the Tan Son Nhut Air- 
port, and the Central Intelligence Service 
also has a prison located at Ben Bach Dang 
that holds from 200 to 500. (This number 
was furnished by a political prisoner who 
stayed_in the Central Intelligence Service 
prison for about six months. He said that 
the figures may not be accurate, since the 
activities of the Central Intelligence Service 
are kept very secret.) 

Secret and Semi-Official Prisons: The 
Provinces 

The National Police; the Special Police, the 

Hoat Vu, the Military Security Forces, and 
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the Local Army Forces each have one prison 
in the provinces, and there is one in each 
military barracks of the American and Allied 
Forces. Every one of these prisons houses an 
average of thirty to fifty prisoners. 

In each district of every province there is 
one prison that holds the combined prisoners 
of the Security District Branch of the Special 
Police, the Dan Ve, the Cadres of the Pro- 
vincial Government Rural Reconstruction 
Program, and those arrested by the district 
chief. Here and there in every district, 
wherever there is a barracks, no matter now 
big or small it is, there is always a small 
room that serves as a prison for the captives 
of the Dan Ve and of the village councils. 

Finally, in each barracks in the district, 
there are one or more rooms reserved for the 
“night prisoners.” These are peasants who 
have not violated the law but who are con- 
sidered potential violators. They are in prison 
only from 6:00 p.m, to 8:00 a.m. and are 
allowed to go home during the day. 

The number of prisoners held in these pro- 
vincial jails varies greatly, of course, de- 
pending on the political and military situa- 
tion and on the mood of those who are in 
power. 

VI. INSIDE THE PRISONS 


Though conditions differ somewhat from 
one prison to another, they are bad enough 
in all to weaken or destroy the physical and 
mental health of most prisoners. Torture, 
filth, overcrowding, malnutrition—these are 
the common lot of the victims of South Viet- 
namese justice. 

Chi Hoa 


Chi Hoa in Saigon is considered the best 
of the prisons, and is, in fact, used as a 
showcase to obscure the horrors common to 
the rest of the prisons in South Vietnam, 
although visitors who are aware of. its show- 
case status could scarcely feel sanguine about 
conditions elsewhere. 

The quarters in Chi Hoa vary in quality 
from one section to another (See Part V), but 
the communal cells which house most of the 
political prisoners are occupied by sixty to 
eighty persons—thus providing a space of 
about fifty square decimeters (or approxi- 
mately 5 square feet) for each prisoner. 
There is enough air to breathe in these rooms 
because one of the four walls in each is 
barred. 

Prisoners in Chi Hoa receive two full meals 
each day, plus soup for breakfast. Each 
prisoner is allowed one and one-half kilos of 
cooked rice, 200 grams of vegetables, seventy 
grams of meat or fish, and twenty grams of 
sugar per day. These provisions are bought 
by a contractor who receives a commission 
and hands on the goods to regular prisoners 
(i.e., those convicted of crimes such as rob- 
bery) in charge of the prison kitchen. There 
are deals between the contractor and the 
prison administrators to take some of the 
food allowance for themselves, so that the 
prisoners rarely receive their just quota. 
The above amounts are the official quotas per 
prisoner, but not what they actually receive. 
Although rice is the staple diet of the prison- 
ers, the quality of rice they are given is very 
low. It is of coarse grade and contains grit. 

Saigon is extremely hot, especially in the 
summer, which lasts eight months of the 
year. The water supply in the prison is al- 
ways low. At each corner of the octagon is 
à tank of water measuring ‘about five cubic 
meters. This water must provide for all the 
needs of the 900 to 1,000 prisoners in the 
sixteen communal cells. Each’ receives a 
maximum of about five liters- (1.8 gals) of 
water a day which must serve for cooking, 
drinking, bathing, washing, etc. 

All political prisoners are required to pledge 
allegiance to the flag and to practice shout- 
ing patriotic slogans, At least five times a 
week, they must receive prison administrators 
or visitors to the prison, greeting them with 
these slogans. They are forbidden to discuss 
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politics or any news coming from the out- 
side, and they may not refer to Chi Hoa as a 
prison, They must call it a rehabilitation cen- 
ter. After curfew at seven or eight o’clock in 
the evening, they are not allowed to sit or 
stand or talk to one another but must lie 
down and go to sleep. In the non-curfew 
hours, they are not allowed to lie down. Those 
who violate any of these rules are sent into 
the Hall of Photography and Pictures (Phong 
Dien Anh), where they are tied up and 
beaten. Sometimes they are placed in solitary 
confinement for days on end in a dark room 
filled with mosquitoes. A considerable num- 
ber of political prisoners refuse from the be- 
ginning to obey any of the regulations. After 
a week of punishment in the Hall of Photog- 
raphy and Pictures, these prisoners arë shut 
up in individual windowless cells in the OB 
and OC sections of the octagon, and their 
diet is reduced to plain rice and salt. Every 
two weeks they are brought back to the Hall 
of Photography and Pictures for more pun- 
ishment. i 

Prisoners who have not been tried may re- 
ceive visitors and supplies only with the per- 
mission of the military court, and those who 
have violated prison rules:are allowed no vis- 
itors or supplies. Usually prisoners may see 
their families and receive gifts from them 
once a month and, after they are sentenced, 
the visits may be increased to twice a month 
with the permission of the prison adminis- 
tration, but prisoners and their visitors must 
always sit far apart. They may not touch each 
other, and the visits last for only five minutes. 

Censorship of mail is very strict. Often 
prisoners receive letters with everything de- 
leted but the salutation and signature. Nei- 
ther incoming nor outgoing letters may men- 
tion any personal problems; incoming letters 
must not be written on colored stationery, 
and may not be typed. All papers, magazines 
and books, except for small dictionaries, are 
forbidden. 

There is a hospital at Chi Hoa run by a doc- 
tor, but his priority patients are military of- 
ficers and administrative personnel and their 
families. Part of his job 1s to perform quick 
autopsies on dead prisoners and to sign their 
death certificates. Invariably he finds that 
any deaths in the prison occur as the result 
of disease, whereas, in fact, many result from 
the treatment inflicted in the Hall of Photog- 
raphy and Pictures. The hospital is in the ED 
section of the octagon, but a number of pris- 
oners who suffer from leprosy, tuberculosis 
or mental illnesses are sent to a special prison 
in the Cho Quan hospital in Saigon. 

Often during the night, one may hear 
tragic and desperate voices crying for help. 
“Sir! Sir!” someone may cry. “There is a man 
vomiting blood in room 2F!” or “Sir! Sir! 
There is someone in room OB who is dying!” 
Generally no one comes to help, although 
sometimes a nurse appears with a little pow- 
dered quinine. (This is used as a treatment 
for every disease and ailment, from colds and 
stomach ache to hemorrhages.) As often as 
not the prisoner ends his cry with the desper- 
ate shout, “That’s that! The man has just 
died in room OB. Do you hear, Sir?” 

Con Dao, Polo Condor 

Often referred to as the Island of Con Son, 
Con Dao is called “hell” by persons confined 
there. Here are to be found the notorious 
“tiger cages,” and it is here that murder by 
Starvation is most commonly used as a 
punishment. 

Many prisoners who have been sentenced 
to hard labor are sent to Con Dao, and many 
of these are put to work at the centers of 
Lo Vot or So Cui. At Lo Voi prisoners work 
in quarries, breaking and carrying stones for 
the construction of prison units, road repair, 
etc., and some are made to wade deep into the 
sea to gather shells for the lime kiln. 

At So Cui, the prisoners must climb long 
distances‘over high mountains to gather half 
a cubic meter of wood each day, The forests 
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on the mountains have been exploited for 
years; trees are scarce, and it is forbidden to 
cut many of those that remain. At the end of 
the day, if it has not been possible to find the 
allotted amount of wood, the prisoners are 
beaten so severely that they must often crawl 
back to their cells. Yet the next day they are 
expected to go back to the mountains. for 
more wood. What they gather is used to make 
furniture for the mainland homes of military 
officers and supervisors of the prison. 

Three months after their arrival at Con 
Dao, prisoners who have a trade are selected 
to go to work at So Moc, the carpentry cen- 
ter, So Chan Nuoi, the livestock center, So 
Ray, the agricultural center, or So Luoi, the 
fishing center. The best produce from these 
centers is kept for the Province Chief, a 
lieutenant colonel, who is also the director 
of the rehabilitation center of the prison. 
Military officials are given the next best 
produce, and the rest is for supervisors and 
soldiers. 

As in all other prisons, the prisoner's food 
in Con Dao is provided by a dealer and there 
is always ‘an agreement between him and the 
administrators to keep some of the money 
that is supposed to be spent on food. Once 
a month, a supply ship comes from the 
mainland to the island, bringing rice of 
very low quality, dried fish, so poor and rot- 
ten that it would be used only as fertilizer 
outside prison, and some pigs and a number 
of cows. Military officials, ‘supervisors, and 
soldiers are not anxious to share the rice 
or the fish, but are very willing to take the 
larger share of the pigs and the cows, leav- 
ing each prisoner with an average of about 
10 grams of pork and beef per month.‘ 

Because of the shortage of food, prisoners 
sent to work at So Ray and So Luoi, the 
agricultural and fishing centers, must steal 
whatever fish and vegetables they can, 
though if caught, they are sent to the “tiger 
cages.” These tiger cages are’ housed in two 
long cement structures divided into thirty 
units each. The cages are too small for a man 
to He full-length inside them; the barred top 
of each cage is so low that it can be reached 
with the hand. Over the bars is a catwalk 
for the guards, and over all is a roof or 
awning made of corrugated metal. 

When a prisoner is consigned to a period 
of punishment in one of the tiger cages, his 
clothing is first removed and he is beaten 
into a state of unconsciousness. Then he is 
thrown into the cage. While he is there, he 
is not allowed ‘to take a shower or even wash 
himself; his cage is his bathroom; his only 
food is bowls of rice lowered into the cage 
from above; the metal roof above the cage 
makes it very hot during the day and very 
cold at night; supervisors may suddenly 
pour down water from above or urinate onto 
the head of the prisoner. Sometimes they 
throw rocks or filthy excremental liquids. 
Their aim is to keep the prisoner in a state 
of constant fear, pain and despair. 

Once or twice a week, guards and super- 
visors bring ordinary prisoners (those con- 
victed for criminal offenses), armed with 
sticks to administer beatings to those with- 
in the cages, After the beatings, more water 
is poured down upon their heads. When I 
was at Chi Hoa, a supervisor from Con Dao 
told me that after having seen the liquid 
swilling around the cages, a mixture of water, 
blood, excrement and white rice vomited by 
prisoners after a beating, he was unable to 
eat for three days. 


‘Prisoners do their own cooking and com- 
bine the small portions of meat that come 
to them infrequently with rice in. a com- 
mon stew. Only certain prisoners. who were 
formerly high grade civil servants, military 
Officers, businessmen, or rich politicians are 
granted higher living standards. They man- 
age this by bribing the administration or by 
using family influence within the Govern- 
ment circle. 
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Some prisoners are kept caged for several 
months; only about thirty percent of these 
survive. 

Because there are not enough tiger cages 
for all the prisoners the administration 
wants to punish, hundreds of others are 
locked in dark cells with only a few air holes. 
They are not permitted to wash themselves, 
have no toilet facilities, and are fed only un- 
salted white rice, and their confinement may 
last for months. After the first twenty days, 
one out of every two hundred prisoners dies; 
after a month, two die, and so it goes on up 
to the point where from five to ten pris- 
oners die every day. Their corpses are re- 
moved from the cells once every three days. 

As time goes on, the prisoners’ bodies 
darken gradually from the feet upward and 
there is no feeling in the parts of the body 
that have gone dark. Death is approaching 
slowly, minute by minute, and the prisoners 
are very well aware of this. When the death 
rate reaches fifty percent, the administrators 
open the cells and stop the punishment. 
Prisoners from Con Dao have told me that 
when the cell doors open, the survivors try 
desperately to crawl into the yard and eat 
the grass. These blades of grass are suffi- 
cient to postpone their deaths and to keep 
them alive for the next wave of punishment. 


Tan Hiep 


The number of political prisoners at Tan 
Hiep is increasing rapidly, the majority of 
them being sent there on suspicion. As the 
Government has not found enough evidence 
against them to bring them before a military 
court, they are being held in detention. Tan 
Hiep is the most crowded of the official pris- 
ons. In a large prison room, each prisoner 
may have a sleeping space of only 20 centi- 
meters by 2 meters (about 8’’ x 80’’). Pris- 
oners are not allowed to lie facing each other 
because the administration fears any com- 
munication between political prisoners, even 
if it is only by movement of the lips or eyes. 
That is why one sees hundreds of prisoners 
all lying on the cement floor, facing the 
same direction, They can change the direc- 
tion only with the permission of the night 
guard whom they elect themselves and who 
is approved by the prison administration. 

During the night if they wish to go to the 
lavatory, they must raise their hands. The 
prisoner may have to wait for hours before 
he is allowed to go, since there is only one 
WC for each prison room and that is occu- 
pied night and day. 

The list of regulations in this prison is 
very long, and the prisoners, must learn it 
by heart during the first five days after their 
arrival. Those who do not resign themselyes 
to the iron regulations here are punished 
by regular beatings before being sent to 
the tiger cages or the confinement cells of 
Con Dao. 


Cau Luu Xa (The Detention Center) and 
the Prison of the Generai Headquarters 


In both prisons, men are packed like sar- 
dines into the cells. There are rooms in the 
detention center where prisoners have to be 
divided into three groups, so that everyone 
can have a chance to sleep for a few hours 
during the night; one group sleeps lying 
down, one group sleeps sitting down, and 
one group clings to the iron bars to make 
room for the other two groups. 

At the detention center, each prisoner is 
allowed to wash once a day, but at the Prison 
of the General] Headquarters, there is not 
so much water. Every three days, each pris- 
oner is given two liters (about two quarts) 
of water for washing clothes and bathing. 
Because of the lack of water, prisoners must 
use chemical toilets located inside the cell. 

Many of the prisoners here have skin dis- 
eases and coughs. Every night there are 
prisoners who suffocate and lose conscious- 
ness, and there are a considerable number 
who contract tuberculosis. 
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The Prisons of the Hoat Vu 

Because of the need for secrecy, the Hoat 
Vu cannot set up well-organized prisons, and 
must put prisoners into rooms wherever they 
can find them, often into servants’ quarters 
in private villas. To prevent escape, they 
chain prisoners to iron bars, sometimes five 
or ten prisoners to each bar. Strong prisoners 
have their hands tied as well. 

Most of those arrested and taken to the 
Hoat Vu jails consider suicide, for they know 
that they have no way to escape the tortures 
which await them. Even if they are innocent, 
even if they resist making confessions, even 
if they confess all or make false confes- 
sions—whatever. they do, they will be sub- 
mitted to torture and punishment, 

A prisoner who attempts suicide or who is 
Suspected of making a suicide attempt is 
punished by being bound hand and foot and 
by having a wooden cylinder placed between 
his jaws and tied with wires behind his head. 
He is fed on soup with the cylinder still in 
his mouth, and is sometimes left in this state 
for a week; Prisoners in this way cannot close 
their mouths for twenty-fours after the tor- 


ture is ended and cannot chew food for at 
least a week, 


The Cho Quan Hospital Prison 

Cho Quan is a hospital for the treatment 
of mental illnesses and dangerous contagious 
diseases. In the compound of this hospital is 
& prison housing about 600 very ill prisoners. 
Both ordinary criminal Prisoners and politi- 
cal prisoners are sent here from the five big 
prisons and the Hoat Vu and the Police Sery- 
ices in the Saigon-Cholon-Gia Dinh area. All 
these diseases are common: leprosy, tuber- 
culosis, venereal disease, mental illness. Cho 
Quan is considered to be the dirtiest prison 
in South Vietnam. At least two or three pris- 
oners die daily, mostly from tuberculosis. 
Each year several prisoners die of injuries 
received after they have attempted to climb 
into & very slippery Sanitary toilet. Insane 
prisoners sometimes go beserk and murder 
others, 

The principal medicines in use here are 
quinine, sulfa, phenobarbital, and camphor 
oil. They are used for treating all diseases. 

Who are the political prisoners? 

The easiest and best way to learn of the 
social position, political affiliation and re- 
gious tendencies of political prisoners in 
South Vietnam is to read the daily report 
made out by the administration of each 
prison. For example, the September 15, 1968, 


report *® from the Chi Hoa Prison reads as 
follows: 


Religious 
affiliation 


Political 
prisoners 


Ordinary Military 
prisoners prisoners 


Catholic___.-___. 
Buddhist... 


According to the report, if one examines only the case of political 
Prisoners one will see: 
1315 


1655 


1634+32 
Christians = 12% 
1655 


Buddhists = 


Followers:of other religions or nonreligious prisoners=9% 


Apart from this report, there are 3 other 
kinds of reports: the number of prisoners per 
room (to calculate the food supply); the 


Š This report is chalked on the walls of the 
Offices of 6 sections in the Chi Hoa prisons. 
The numbers are changed every day at 9 
a.m. 
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number of prisoners accused of being com- 
munists; the social position of political 
prisoners. 

The last two reports are secret, and are 
sent to Van Phong Kiem Tra, the head office 
of the Hall of Pictures and Photographs. 
They are also incorporated in the general 
daily report that is sent by the Chi Hoa pris- 
on administration to the General Director 
of Rehabilitation Centers. The two items that 
are most important in the report are the 
numbers of communists and peasants. When 
I took note of the report on section FG at 
Chi Hoa prison, the number of communists 
were 50 out of 1655 political prisoners, That 
is about 3.3% of the prisoners. The number 
of peasants was listed at 1062 (about 64%). 
What will people think if they look at the 
percentages in the report? Twelve per cent 
of the prisoners are Catholic, 79% are 
Buddhist, 3.3% are communists and 64% 
are peasants? 

VII. AFTER SERVING THE TERM 

Some years ago, prison administrators used 
to attempt. to persuade prisoners ‘to obey 
regulations by promising them shortened 
terms. These promises were never kept and 
administrators have stopped making them. 
Now they promise that if the prisoner be- 
haves himself, he will be released after he 
has fully served his term. 

This promise is meaningful, because of 
late years, most prisoners are not released 
at the end of their terms, but detained in 
prison for another six months toa year. Those 
in unofficial prisons are often kept indefi- 
nitely. Political prisoners with families in 
Saigon are released after serving their sen- 
tences, only if they produce a written guaran- 
tee signed by three relatives certifying that 
they will take responsibility for the future 
political actions of the prisoner. 

Upon his release, the prisoner receives only 
a temporary resident card issued by the Chief 
of the Special Police. He must present him- 
self once a week or once a fortnight there- 
after to the police headquarters of his district 
and also to the Central Bureau of Investiga- 
tion. Each time he goes, he must relate in 
minutest detail all of his activities, what he 
has done, whom he has seen and so on, and 
each time, he must take with him some 
clothes, a towel and a toothbrush in case he is 
rearrested. Where he goes, he is followed by 
an Active Intelligence Service agent, who 
sometimes comes directly into his house and 
demands a monthly payment for “protec- 
tion.” 

The former prisoner now lives in a perma- 
nent state of anxiety, feeling that he has no 
real freedom, not daring to visit intimate 
friends because, if he did, he would have to 
mention their names at the Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Eventually he is either rearrested 
or finds himself obliged to escape the city 
and seek refuge with the NLF, as he feels 
that he cannot return to the terror of the 
torture room and the prison. 


Mr. HAWKINS. I would like to intro- 
duce also a statement from the Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation, which also con- 
ducted an investigation of prison condi- 
tions, in. a letter to me under date of 
July 14. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE FELLOWSHIP OF RECONCILIATION, 

Nyack, N.Y., July 14, 1970. 
Representative Aucustus F, HAWKINS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: I am pleased to see 
your concern about the situation of political 
prisoners held in the “tiger cages” in the 
prison ‘on Con Son Island, and particularly 
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to. see that moves are being made to extend 
the investigation to other of South Viet- 
mamese prisons. 

Cruelty and torture in prison are. bad 
enough in themselves, but as the Washing- 
ton Star observed the other day, what is par- 
ticularly important here is who are held and 
why..Non-Communist opponents of the pres- 
ent regime in. Saigon are the principal vic- 
tims not only.in Con Son, but in the nine 
“interrogation centers” in Saigon alone, plus 
others scattered .through the country, at 
which systematic torture for the purpose of 
intimidation is the rule. All this reflects the 
fact that there is a very formidable peace 
movement in South Vietnam, largely non- 
violent,- oriented to the Buddhist Church 
and the student moyement but including 
representatives of all segments of the society, 
which is totally opposed to the Thieu gov- 
ernment and to continuation of the. war. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you a 
copy of my recent book, Saigon, U.S.A., in 
which I have tried to assemble the story and 
have included considerable, documentation, 
including the full report of last year’s U.S. 
Study Team on Religious and Political Free- 
dom. in Vietnam and excerpts from “Im- 
prisonment and Torture in South Vietnam” 
by a noted South Vietnamese journalist who 
spent four years in that country’s prisons. 

Another “investigation,” whether by the 
South Vietnamese or the United States gov- 
ernment, will simply be a means of mollify- 
ing public opinion. No real accomplishment 
will be possible in connection with the mis- 
treatment of tens of thousands of political 
prisoners in that country until it is openly 
recognized that their mistreatment is part 
of the calculated policy by which the Thieu 
government stays in power, and which is con- 
nived.in, supported and financed by the 
United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALFRED HASSLER. 


Mr. HAWKINS. I also introduce the 
statement by our colleague (Mr. ANDER- 
SON) appearing in the Recorp of July 16, 
in which he.enters a letter from a Dr. 
Marjorie Nelson, a competent medical 
authority. He describes also the filthy 
conditions, the neglect, and the fact that 
children are sometimes incarcerated 
along with their mothers with some of the 
prisoners in this compound. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement and letter are as 
follows: 

QUANG NGAI PRISON 
(By Hon. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON) 


Mr. Speaker, under previous unanimous 
consent request, I submit for he RECORD a 
letter I received from Dr. Marjorie Nel- 
son of Connecticut. I have discussed the 
letter at some length with Dr. Nelson by 
telephone. It is a most revealing letter, 
giving further explicit evidence of the out- 
rageous treatment of political prisoners by 
the Saigon government. Dr. Nelson has ad- 
vised me that the children of whom she 
speaks generally range from infants to 
youngsters of 10, crowded with their mother 
into 15-by-15 feet cells—as many as 50 in 
a cell. Are these children “Communist 
criminals"? 

Dr. Nelson proved to my satisfaction that 
her reporting is objective by pointing out in 
our telephone conversation that the head of 
Quang Ngai Prison was a very humane, un- 
derstanding, and helpful man, concerned 
about the conditions in the prison under his 
direction, but unable to alleviate conditions 
because of the lack of physical* resources 
available to him. 
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Juny 8, 1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr, ANDERSON: I have read with more 
than,casual interest the accounts in the New 
York Times, July 7,.and July 8, of your visit 
to’Con Son Isiand prison in the first week of 
July. I worked as a doctor with the American 
Friends Service Committee Project in Quang 
Ngai from October, 1967, to Otcober 1969, as 
part of my work there, I made regular vists 
once or twice a week to the Quang Ngai 
civilian prison. where I examined and treated 
prisoners. I would like to share my experi- 
ences with you as I feel it is directly related 
to your own brief visit. 

The prison in Quang Ngai was built by the 
French to house approximately 500 prisoners. 
During the time I, worked there, the prison 
population ranged from 800 to 1300—usually 
between 150-300 of them women. Many of 
these women had their children with them— 
40-120 children. Crowding was compounded 
by the fact that in August, 1967, the NLF 
troops attacked. and overran the prison (re- 
leasing some 1000 prisoners) and damaged 
several buildings. At least two of these large 
buildings were still partially or completely 
roofless in the fall of 1969. I quote from a 
letter I sent to the American Friends Service 
Committee in Philadelphia in February, 1969, 
shortly after I had returned from a furlough 
to. my work in Quang Ngai: 

“In addition to the room I described to you 
in [a previous fetter], I found the following: 
two small square rooms approximately 15x15 
at most with only small slit windows at the 
top of three walls held respectively 50 and 40 
women and children. No beds provided in 
either one. A large room approximately 45x15 
with two-tiered wooden bunks filling the 
room leaving an aisle between housed 200 
women. They. sleep on the floor as well as 
on both tiers. Another room, slightly smaller, 
houses 75 women and 3 children, but con- 
tains only a couple tables and no beds. Two 
other small rooms, perhaps 12x30 housed a 
total of 74 women—also with no beds. These 
latter two rooms have now been emptied and 
another large building without a roof is now 
being occupied by an undetermined no. of 
women. Large tarpaulin tents have been 
spread over the rafters to provide a roof of 
sorts. 

“My first visit after I returned, I found 
widespread colds and diarrhea among the 
patients, especially the children, which is to 
be expected when a lot of people get thrown 
together like this. The dispensary was com- 
pletely out of all cough medicine and diarr- 
hea preparations and had been for several 
days.” 

We were invited by the Prison Chief in 
the summer of 1968 to make regular medical 
visits to the prison because he had many sick 
prisoners. Successive Prison Chiefs were very 
helpful to us and eager for us to continue 
our work. We were given free access to the 
prison by day and cooperation from the pris- 
on Chief on several occasions when our work 
required it. We were informed both by prison 
Officials and by prisoners that 80% or more 
of the inmates were “political prisoners,” 
Personal conversations with prisoners seemed 
to. indicate that in many cases their “political 
crime” was improper or incomplete papers, 
presence in an “unauthorized place,” or, in 
the case of the women, inability to account 
for the whereabouts of their husbands who 
were therefore assumed to be NLF guerrillas. 
In addition, many prisoners paid bribes to 
gain their release and on several occasions 
the assertion Was made to me that they had 
been arrested for the sole purpose of extort- 
ing money from them. 

We were told by officials that this was a 
minimum security prison and no one was 
supposed to stay who had a sentence of more 
than four to six months. However, prisoners 
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never met their accusers (except in the Pro- 
vince Interrogation Center), never had a 
trial, and never. knew, the length of their 
sentences. I talked with several who were in 
for as long as a year. 

It is my understanding that regulations 
provide for a nurse to be assigned, to the 
province prison. However, the nurse assigned 
to Quang Ngai prison was an opium addict 
and I only: met him in the dispensary once 
in my 13 months there, Prisoners themselves 
manned the dispensary using -whatever 
knowledge had been passed on to them about 
administration of drugs and treatment of 
disease. In addition to,crowding, there was 
neither running water nor latrines in any 
of the rooms where prisoners were confined 
from 6:00 p.m. to 6:00 a.m. and food and 
water were both provided.in unsanitary if not 
contaminated condition. 

In addition to treating the common ail- 
ments and the infectious diseases and mal- 
nutrition occasioned by these conditions, I 
also regularly examined and treated prisoners 
who had been tortured. This seems not to 
have occurred in the prison itself but in the 
Province Interrogation Center. I saw dozens 
of patients with bruises of varying severity. 
I also examined patients who had coughed 
up, vomited, or urinated blood after being 
beaten about the chest, back, and stomach. 
On at least two occasions I was able to docu- 
ment by x-rays fractures of bones following 
beatings. Prisoners also told me of being 
tortured by electricity with wires attached 
to ears, nipples, and genitalia; by being forced 
to drink concoctions containing powdered 
lime and other noxious substances, and by 
being tied up and suspended by ropes often 
upside down from the rafters for hours. On 
at least three occasions, patients seriously 
ill or injured and Under my care were re- 
moved to the Province Interrogation Center 
without my knowledge for further interroga- 
tion. ~ 

In April, 1969, another team member and 
I presented this situation to the American 
Province Senior Advisor asking his advice 
as to how to seek to stop these practices. He 
shared our distress at this and promised to 
speak to the man in charge of the Province 
Interrogation Center—a project started by 
the U.S. to teach “enlightened intelligence 
and interrogation procedures.” In a subse- 
quent visit he informed us that the Province 
Interrogation Center was no longer under 
U.S. control but had been turned over to the 
Vietnamese and therefore he would encour- 
age us to go directly to Coloniel Khein, the 
Province Chief. On April 20, 1969, we spent 
approximately thirty-five minutes with 
Colonel Khein and I presented my experience 
and we expressed our conviction that this 
was self-defeating on political grounds as 
well as unacceptable on humanitarian 
grounds. He essentially acknowledged that 
some beating did take place and that he was 
aware of it; that some prisoners were “very 
hard” and refuse to talk and in such situa- 
tions physical force was necessary and was 
employed to get information. However, he 
said, “there are limits.” We suggested that 
he might need to intervene with the Prov- 
ince Interrogation Center authorities to 
see that this was adhered to, but my im- 
pression was that he was not willing or 
not able to substantially alter the practices. 

In August, 1969, in my prenatal clinic in 
the prison, I examined a women, seven 
months pregnant, who had been badly beaten 
the. previous week. This was the worst ex- 
ample of the beatings which I continued to 
See so I again called on the American Prov- 
ince Senior Advisor and brought this latest 
case to His attention. He promised to raise 
it with the Province Chief again: He went on 
to say, due to a recent directive from Saigon 
to free prisoners who guilt was only sus- 
pected and the general pressure about the 
treatment of prisoners, that quite a few 
prisoners had been released (the census at 
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that time was.down .slightly—about -1100). 
He also said that the: Americans had been 
sending fewer people into the interrogation 
center. He seemed to imply that the Ameri- 
cans were largely responsible for sending 
detainees to the Province Interrogation Cen- 
ter although they did not control the center 
itself. There were very few going through 
it then compared tothe one. hundred: per 
month previously, he ‘stated, He said, “That 
means at least fewer people will be getting 
‘the treatment’ and supposedly only those 
people most. likely to be ‘productive’.” I-re- 
plied that in my opinion even if that woman, 
for example, was a known NLF cadre, I didn’t 
consider it acceptable to beat a pregnant 
woman. á 

Since returning to the United States I have 
shared my experience with a few Senators 
and Congressmen or their aides. My concern 
and that of the American Friends Service 
Committee has always been to alleviate the 
suffering of these prisoners. I urge you to 
do whatever you can to end these inhuman 
practices and I am ready to offer you any 
further help that I can, 

Sincerely, 
MARJORIE NELSON, M.D. 


Mr. HAWKINS. I certainly want to 
indicate that I have tried to correct just 
a few of the mistakes of the gentleman 
from Illinois. There are many others. But 
I would not want to indulge further on 
the time of this body. I simply would like 
to say that we went to Vietnam as part of 
a select committee, that all.of the mem- 
bers of this committee had great respect 
for each’ other. We differed politically, 
we differed ideologically, but we never 
questioned each other’s integrity. 

I include the following items: 

[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 


June 8, 1970] 
SAIGON TORTURES THOSE WHO SEEK PEACE 


(By Hon. DONALD M. FRASER) 


Mr. Speaker,.on May 30, the New York 
Times noted the occupation of the Veteran's 
Ministry in Saigon by 200 disabled South 
Vietnamese veterans. On the same day, thou- 
sands of students and Buddhist monks dem- 
onstrated at the state funeral for Phan Khac 
Suu, former South Vietnamese Chief of State. 
The Thieu-Ky government responded to the 
veteran's sit-in and the student demonstra- 
tion with tear gas and clubs. 

It has been brought to my attention, Mr. 
Speaker, that students, disabled war vet- 
erans, Buddhist monks and laymen have 
been holding demonstrations in Saigon al- 
most every day since mid-April. In addition 
to tear gas and clubs, many demonstrators 
have also been subjected to torture and im- 
prisonment. 

These demonstrations against the Thieu- 
Ky government and the continuation of the 
Indochina war have not been adequately re- 
ported in the American press. 

The following statement from the Fel- 
lowship of Reconcilation and an article by 
Don Luce, former head of International Vol- 
untary Services by Vietnam and coauthor of 
“Vietnam: The Unheard Voices,” describe 
the brutal and repressive response of the 
South Vietnamese Government to these sin- 
cere demands for reform and peace. 

I believe every Member of Congress should 
be aware of the repressive nature of the 
Thieu-Ky regime which claims to be our ally 
in the’ search for peace. 


STUDENT PROTESTS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


While the attention of the American pub- 
lic has been riveted on the protests and 
demonstrations of American students and 
other anti-war forces, a sequence of equally 
significant and far more hazardous actions 
in South Vietnam has gone almost entirely 
unreported and unnoticed. 
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For more than two months, protests against 
the war and the government of Generals 
Thieu, Ky and Khiem have occurred almost 
daily under the leadership of students, dis- 
abled war veterans, Buddhist monks and 
laymen, and Catholic priests, and have led 
to the beating, imprisonment and torture of 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of their par- 
ticipants. 

The Thieu government is facing a crisis 
comparable to that preceding the fall of Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh in ‘1963, and has reacted with 
predictably ferocious repression, Yet the 
demonstrations continue. When police sur- 
rounded the Cambodian embassy in Saigon 
that had been occupied by 400 students in 
protest against the Cambodian adventures, 
and refused to allow other students to pass 
through to bring them food, members of the 
House of Representatives carried the food 
to the students. 

‘Important Saigon newspapers, including 
tin sang, Dong nai and Duoc Nha Nam have 
challenged the omnipresent censorship by 
carrying stories of these actions, with photo- 
graphs, on their front pages. It is reported 
that, as a consequence, 40 of the last 48 is- 
sues of tin sang alone have been confiscated 
by the police. 

All universities and high schools have been 
closed; arrests have multiplied, and the most 
brutal forms of torture inflicted on the pro- 
testing students. Repression has been char- 
acteristic of the Thieu government since its 
formation, but according to eyewitnesses, is 
worse now than ever. 

Yet almost none of this has been reported 
in the American press. The U.S. embassy in 
Saigon refused even to see a delegation of 
American relief workers protesting American 
collusion in the repression. 

We align ourselyes with these students, 
and will seek every way possible to identify 
with them more directly. We call on the 
peace movement in the United States, and 
particularly the students, to find means to 
publicize and reinforce these actions by their 
Vietnamese counterparts. 

We remonstrate with the American press 
for its failure to report and interpret these 
events to their American readers. Nothing so 
clearly reveals the nature of this war as the 
fact that the Thieu government is so strenu- 
ously opposed by these non-NLF, non-Com- 
munist people in their own country. 

We plead with the officials of our own gov- 
ernment, at every level, to withdraw support 
from this tyrannical puppet we have created, 
and take the burden of the war off the backs 
of the Vietnamese people. 


TORTURE In SAIGON 
(By Don Luce) 

It is now known beyond any doubt that 
the Saigon police are subjecting Vietnamese 
students to brutal torture in an attempt to 
stifle student dissent against the war and the 
government. On April 21, ten of these young 
people were released. Their condition was 
pitiable but not nearly as grave as that of 
some whom they left behind in prison, 

Do Huu But lies in semi-shock in a labora- 
tory at the College of Agriculture which has 
been converted into a dispensary for the ten 
released prisoners. His fingernails are black- 
ened from having pins pushed underneath. 
He is nearly deaf. from. having had soapy 
water forced into his ears, after which they 
were „eaten. Miss Que Huong, a philosophy 
teacher at Doan Thi Diem high school in Can 
Tho, forces a small smile when visitors come. 
Her knees are swollen three times their nor- 
mal size, and black and blue welts. cover her 
thin arms. She was completely undressed in 
front of several policemen who watched and 
drank whisky while she was beaten. Her 
fiance, Nguyen Ngoc Phong, was brought into 
the room to watch in an attempt to get him 
to sign confession papers. 

After five weeks in jail; Luu Hoang Thao, 
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deputy chairman of the Van Hanh University 
student association, is one of the few stu- 
dents in good enough physical condition to 
give an extended interview: 

“For the first three days, the police beat 
me continuously,” he said. “They didn’t ask 
me any questions or to sign anything. They 
just beat my knee caps and neck with billy 
clubs, then hit me with chair legs until I 
was unconscious. When I regained conscious- 
ness, they beat me again. Finally, after three 
days, they asked me to sign a paper that they 
had already written. I wouldn't sign it, so 
they. beat me some more.” Thao said he 
doesn't know why he was arrested or why 
he was released. Some observers believe that 
the government released the tortured stu- 
dents to frighten other students who have 
been demonstrating against government re- 
pression in large numbers in recent weeks. In 
any event, the torture of Luu Hoang Thao 
continued day after day, increasing in feroc- 
ity and variety. The details of what they did 
to him are sickening. 

“Pinally,” he said, “they injected medicine 
into. me and took my hand and signed a 
paper. It said that I had had liaison with the 
Communists.” 

Dr. Nguyen Dinh Mai, who is attending the 
ten students, said he did not yet Know the 
full extent of their injuries. 

“when they regain their strength, we will 
take them to one of the large hospitals for 
x-rays and thorough medical examinations,” 
he said. 

But the students are concerned about the 
many others who are still in jail. The condi- 
tion of three of them, who were reported 
“too ill” to appear with other students for 
trial in Saigon April 20, was described by the 
newspaper Tin Sang (Morning News) on 
April 11, One lay near death from torture 
suffered for refusing to sign a statement that 
police had found weapons and explosives in 
his house. Two others were in grave condi- 
tion with paralyzed legs in both cases and 
other serious injuries. While refusing to com- 
ment on its accuracy, a government spokes- 
man, Nguyen Ngoc Huyen, called the article 
“objectionable” and had the paper confis- 
cated—for the ninth time in less than a 
month. 

Article 7 of the Constitution of South Viet- 
nam specifically prohibits the use of torture 
or of confessions obtained by torture, threat 
or force. Yet signed statements obtained in 
this way are used extensively in the trials of 
political prisoners. In the case of the stu- 
dents, the government denies that it has 
tortured or manhandled them but will not 
comment on their obvious disfigurement 
when they appear in court. 

The gravity of the situation has led sey- 
eral leading Vietnamese to come to the aid 
of the students. Father Nguyen Huy Lich, a 
respected Dominican priest, has investigated 
reports of torture and obtained substantia- 
tion from nurses and doctors who have the 
job of treating prisoners during the day in 
preparation for another night of torture. On 
March 31, Father Lich and seven other priests 
called upon the Saigon government to pro- 
vide humane treatment of its prisoners. 
Others, like former Minister Vu Van Man, 
Vietnam’s foremost legal authority, have 
joined the struggle against torture in the 
prisons. 

On April 21, Leo Dorsey, a volunteer social 
worker with the Unitarian Universalist Com- 
mittee in Vietnam, went to the U.S. Embassy 
to request a private interview with Ambas- 
sador Ellsworth Bunker for himself and a 
small group of American volunteers con- 
cerned with the fact that U.S. equipment is 
supporting the Saigon government's repres- 
sion of its people. The tear gas grenades the 
police use, for example, aré made by Federal 
Laboratories Inc. in Saltsburg, Pa., and are 
part of the U.S. assistance program to Viet- 
nam. Mr, Dorsey’s group was unable to meet 
with the ambassador or'his deputy. 
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[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
July 13, 1970] 
VIET STUDENT TELLS OF 11 MONTHS IN TIGER 
CAGE AND TORTURE 


(By Daniel Southerland) 


Sarcon.—Cao Nguyen Loi is a thin, intense 
university ‘student who recently spent 11 
months in one of the so-called tiger cages 
at the prison island of Con Son. 

He says he spent all but eight days of that 
time—seven of those days were holidays and 
one the day before he was released—shackled 
to the prison floor, with very little to eat 
or drink. He says he was beaten more times 
than he can count. 

But the experience has not broken his 
spirit. If anything, it has straightened the 
27-year-old student’s opposition to the war 
and the American involvement in South Viet- 
nam. 

Released just six weeks ago, Mr. Loi looked 
healthy, but he complains of stomach and 
chest trouble resulting from his treatment. 


PRISON RECRUITING GROUNDS 


If only half of what Mr. Loi says about 
treatment at Con Son Island is true, and 
much of it rings true, then one can easily 
understand why the crowded prisons of 
South Vietnam have always been considered 
excellent recruiting centers for the Viet 
Cong. 

In the French period, Con Son was known 
by some of its “graduates” as the “Univer- 
sity of Ho Chi Minh.” 

Located in the South China Sea about 140 
miles southeast of Saigon, Con Son is South 
Vietnam's largest civilian prison, with near- 
ly 10,000 prisoners, About 400 of the prison- 
ers are kept in the maximum-security block, 
the “tiger cagés,” where Mr. Loi spent most 
of his time on the island. 

After having earlier denied the existence 
of the “tiger cages,” the Saigon government 
now has issued a statement saying they are 
“separate quarters” for the disciplining of 
prisoners who “carried out instigations 
against the internal regulations” at Con Son. 

Mr. Loi said he was shackled to an iron 
bar, along with four other prisoners, in a 
stone cell about 414 feet wide and 10% long, 
He said he was released from Con Son along 
with four other students about a year before 
his sentence was to end because of the pro- 
tests of students in Saigon. 


EXISTENCE DENIED 


Last month Mr. Loi and the four other 
students. submitted a report on conditions 
at Con Son to the South Vietnamese National 
Assembly. They later provided information 
on the location of the maximum-security 
block which enabled two United States con- 
gressmen, Augustus F. Hawkins (D) of Cali- 
fornia and William R. Anderson (D) of Ten- 
nessee, to get into the “tiger cage” area dur- 
ing a visit to Con Son on July 2. 

Vietnamese authorities had told previous 
visitors to the island that these cells did not 
exist. U.S. officials had told this correspona- 
ent last year that the “tiger cages” had been 
done away with in 1968, 

Mr, Loi was one of a number of Saigon 
university students arrested in mid-1968 for 
protesting the war and calling for a nego- 
tiated settlement. He and some of his col- 
leagues, such as Nguyen Truong Con, editor 
of the student newspaper Sinh Vien (Stu- 
dent), opposed military conscription and the 
program of military training for students and 
blamed the U.S, for prolonging the war. 

The Saigon government charged that the 
student newspaper had a “clear-cut. pro- 
Communist tendency,” and a military field 
court sentenced Mr. Con, the editor, to five 
years’ imprisonment. 

According to Mr. Loi, Mr, Con ts still in 
prison. at Con Son asis Mr. Loi’s own younger 
brother. 
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TORTURE DESCRIBED 


“We did not agree with President Thieu's 
policy of forcing people to go into the mili- 
tary service,” said Mr. Loi. 

“We saw that President Thieu’s policy was 
@ policy of war rather than peace,” he said. 
“At a time when hopes for peace were rising, 
President Thieu forced more and more young 
people into the Army.” 

Following his arrest on July 6, 1968, Mr. 
Loi said he was beaten and tortured for two 
months at the national police headquarters 
in Saigon. 

“They forced water into my stomach, beat 
on my chest, put miy hands behind my back 
and hung me up by a rope, took electrodes 
and attached them to my sexual organs,” he 
said. 

“They beat me on the knees, shoulders, 
and the soles of my feet so that they became 
very swollen, After that they demanded that 
I sign a paper saying I was. pro-Communist. 

“At that time I had no derogatory papers 
on me except one paper from the student 
union asking for peace. I said I was not Com- 
munist o: pro-Communist ‘but»only a stu- 
dent who wants peace. 


CHARGES DENIED 


“They replied that if you are a person who 
is for peace, then we will continue to beat 
you. So they beat me for two months. At 
that time I could not walk because of swollen 
feet. 

He was given a three-year prison sentence 
based on a prepared statement—“forcibly 
signed after many beatings”—on charges of 
“disturbing national security.” 

He was transferred to the Chi Hoa prison 
in Saigon, where, he said, the prison direc- 
tor decided to send him and several other 
students on to Con Son Island for “hard 
labor.” 

Mr, Loi said he was sent to the “tiger cage” 
because he refused to admit to the charges 
made against him, refused to be trustee for 
the other prisoners or to do secretariat work, 
and “dared to protest’ conditions in the 
prison. 

Some of those confined to the “tiger cages” 
had refused to salute the South Vietnamese 
flag, he said, 

U.S. RESPONSE 


“If people accept the accusations made 
against them, they don’t have to go to the 
tiger cases,” he said. “But if they deny the 
charges and struggle for their basic rights, 
they are sent there,” 

The U.S, mission here replied to the charges 
of the two congressmen concerning the con- 
ditions they had observed in the maximum- 
security cells by issuing a statement saying 
responsibility for prison conditions in. Viet- 
nam rests with the Saigon government. 

Mr. Loi does not agree. 

“The American Goyernment has to accept 
responsibility for this situation,” he said, 
adding that it is the Americans who are re- 
sponsible for the future. 

“My only aspiration is to see the aspira- 
tions of the people fulfilled,” he said, “and 
I am prepared to work against the injustices 
of.the Americans and the present goyern- 
ment,” 

AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE 
COMMITTEE, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 10, 1970. 
Ambassador Bur DIEM, 
Embassy of Vietnam, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. AMBASSADOR: We have received 
your letter of June 29, 1970 regarding the 
announced July 11, 1970 release of 62 North 
Vietnamese prisoners who have been held 
by your government, and also the decision to 
return to North Vietnam 24 North Vietnam- 
ese fishermen who were seized in 1965 and 
have been held prisoner ever since, We also 
have read accounts in the New York Times 
of the cruel treatment of prisoners on Con 
Son Island. 
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The New York Times reports that two U.S. 
Congressmen who were engaged in a fact- 
finding tour managed to gain entry to the 
notorious “tiger cages” area of Con Son 
where they found some 500 prisoners (both 
men and women) confined in 86 filthy con- 
crete pits. The persons held in these claimed 
they were beaten, hungry, sick, without med- 
icine and without sufficient water. The con- 
gressional fact-finders reported that while 
“it was high enough for the prisoners to 
stand up—none of the men did. They dragged 
themselves to the spot where they could 
look up and speak to us.” 

We have in mind the fact that possibly it 
may be claimed that some distinction must 
be made between “prisoners of war” and per- 
sons held on civil charges. We also have in 
mind that the line that separates “civil of- 
fenses"” from participation in the armed 
struggle against your government and 
against the armed forces of the United States 
by Vietnamese is a very blurred line in South 
Vietnam today; this seems especially the case 
when one ponders the fact that the Geneva 
Convention of 1949 relative to the protection 
of civilian persons in time of war provides 
among other things that; 

1. An individual protected person detained 
as a spy or saboteur or under suspicion of 
activity hostile to the security of the oc- 
cupying power shall be treated with hu- 
manity; 

2. Protected persons shall at all times be 
humanely treated and no physical or moral 
coercion shall be used to obtain informa- 
tion from them. 

However one may sort these matters out 
we are struck by your statement regarding 
the release of the 62 prisoners and the 24 
fishermen in your June 29 letter that “we 
ask nothing in return from the Communists 
as we consider it a routine humanitarian 
act, common to any civilized nation of the 
world.” 

It has been our experience gained during 
our own efforts to engage in therapeutic and 
social service in Quang Ngai over a period 
of years that humanitarian standards are 
not observed as a matter of routine in South 
Vietnam when it comes to political prison- 
ers, persons held in prison on suspicion of 
lending support or sympathy to the NLF 
forces, or persons accused of actively op- 
posing the Thieu-Ky regime. 

Medical staff connected with our Quang 
Ngai team have had direct, personal contact 
with civilian prisoners in the Quang Ngai 
jail who were routinely subjected to inter- 
rogation under torture at the Interrogation 
Center in Quang Ngai. Prisoners have told 
our medical staff members of haying been 
taken from the jail to the Interrogation 
Center and there being beaten, tortured with 
electrodes, and otherwise subjected to cruel 
and inhumane treatment. Our medical and 
nursing staff have observed physical marks 
on the bodies of such prisoners (both men 
and women), and also psychologica) symp- 
toms, which were corroborative of these re- 
ports of explicit and deliberate torture. 

Our people have made complaints both to 
the local Vietnamese authorities and to the 
American authorities in Quang Ngai without 
any discernible effect. 

So long as such conditions exist (and per- 
sistent rumors of similar conditions come 
from many parts of South Vietnam) it is 
idle for one to claim that treatment of pris- 
oners in South Vietnam is humanitarian or 
civilized. 

The American Friends Service Committee 
long has concerned itself with the plight of 
prisoners in Vietnam, both in South Viet- 
nam and in the North, both American and 
Vietnamese. Over a period of months our 
representatives made a number of visits to 
North Vietnamese o were being held by 
the American authorities near Danang, in- 
quiring about their needs and taking certain 
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supplies to them. These visits continued un- 
til the release and repatriation of these pris- 
oners about two years ago. Later one of our 
representatives while visiting in Phnom Penh 
made inquiries of representatives of the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam and of the 
Provisional Revolutionary Government re- 
garding possible services to others held in 
South Vietnam. In 1968 an AFSC staff mem- 
ber went to Hanoi and facilitated the re- 
patriation of three American pilots released 
by the North Vietnamese authorities. At that 
time and subsequently AFSC representatives 
have carried packets of letters from rela- 
tives of Americans held in detention camps 
in North Vietnam and have returned with 
letters from the captured pilots to their rela- 
tives. One of our staff members in Quang 
Ngai, Dr. Majorie Nelson, was captured by 
Liberation Army forces in Hue during the 
1968 Tet offensive and later, after 59 days 
Was released unharmed. More recently two 
of our staff sent messages to North Viet- 
nam Officials expressing concern and hope for 
the early release of U.S. press correspondent 
Richard Dudman and his two colleagues who 
were captured in Cambodia and released un- 
harmed after 41 days. 

We mention these instances to indicate 
the intimacy and scope of our experience 
and concern as a service body for those held 
captive in this war. We would like to see 
the early release of all political prisoners 
and prisoners of war whether they be held 
in North or in the South in Vietnam. The 
release of even a small number is a step in 
the right direction. 

But we are concerned also that such a 
step not be used, even inadvertantly, as an 
occasion to hide a wider and a more appalling 
condition of human cruelty and human suf- 
fering. While thousands are held under con- 
ditions of extreme harshness, as is now the 
case in South Vietnam, it is no time to con- 
gratulate either the government of the 
United States nor any of its allied govern- 
ment in South Vietnam. Much more must be 
done. 

We enclose a letter written by our former 
staff colleague at Quang Ngai, Dr. Marjorie 
Nelson, who we mention above. Her letter is 
self-explanatory. If you would like to meet 
with Dr. Nelson and discuss her firsthand 
observations with respect to these matters, 
she has informed us that she would welcome 
the opportunity to meet with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Louis W. SCHNEIDER, 
Associate Executive Secretary. 


THE REHABILITATION SYSTEM OF VIETNAM 
(By American Adviser Benson) 
INTRODUCTION 


OCTOBER 1, 1963. 

In January 1961, PSD Rural Police Advisor 
William Benson was assigned additional duty 
as advisor to the Prison Rehabilitation sys- 
tem of Vietnam. He was directed to make a 
personal visit to each of the prisons through- 
out the entire country as a preliminary to a 
fuller understanding of the problems in- 
volved. In January 1962, he was assigned to 
full time duty as advisor to the Director of 
Prison Rehabilitation. 

During the period from January 1961 to 
June 1963, Mr. Benson visited each of the 
44 rehabilitation centers throughout Viet- 
nam; several of them many times. These 44 
centers are located in 36 of the 41 provinces 
of Vietnam. During this period, Mr. Benson 
traveled over 14,000 kilometers—10,000 by air 
(5,000 commercial and 5,000 USOM-chartered 
aircraft), 3,000 by road, 500 by water, 400 by 
rail and 100 by helicopter. Included In his 
visits were several trips to the “‘Devil’s Island 
of the Pacific’—Poulo Condere, now named 
Con Son. 

A major portion of this report was pre- 
pared ‘by Mr. Benson with editing by PSD 
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personnel; another portion was prepared by 
Mr. Raymond Landgren of PSD, while parts 
of it are translation of basic Vietnamese doc- 
uments. 

It is believed that the data gathered on 
this survey will be of value to various agen- 
cies for a number of purposes. Questions con- 
cerning this report will be most welcome 
at USOM/PSD Saigon headquarters. 

FRANK E WALTON, 
Chief, Public Safety Division, USOM. 
SAIGON, VIETNAM. 


X. DISCIPLINE 


Discipline in the centers is usually handled 
by the chief jailer in the most expeditious 
manner possible., There are some chiefs who, 
before they can punish any offender, must 
get the province chief's permission. Others 
only have to report that they did or are 
punishing some violator, In a few centers & 
committee of jailers and cadres handles all 
discipline cases, The cases are reviewed and 
approved by the province chief before any 
action can be started. 

As a rule the minor or first violations are 
handled by the jailer or cadre who witnesses 
the act, but they may be brought to the at- 
tention of the chief jailer, who will repri- 
mand the violator. In the case of serious or 
numerous violations, the chief jailer usually 
calls in the violator and the officer and dis- 
cusses the case, As a rule the chief goes along 
with his staff and will then severely repri- 
mand the individual, withdraw his privileges 
and/or confine him in a discipline cell, with 
or without constraints. 

The loss of privileges is in itself a rather 
severe penalty, as one privilege is the weekly 
or bimonthly visit and gifts of food to sup- 
plement the center’s rations. Other privileges 
that are often withdrawn are recreation pe- 
riods, mail, hobbies or other money-making 
projects. 

The confinement in a discipline cell may 
be from a few hours to several months, de- 
pending upon the center, the violation and 
the violator, For example in Con Son II, some 
of the hardcore communists keep preaching 
the “party” line, so these “Reds” are sent to 
the tiger cages in Con Son I where they are 
isolated from all others for months at a 
time. 

This confinement may also include rice 
without salt and water—the U.S. prisons’ 
equivalent of bread and water. It may in- 
clude immobilization—the prisoner is bolted 
to the floor, handcuffed to a rod or bar, or 
legirons with the chain through an eyebolt, 
or around a bar or rod. 

The discipline of staff members is much 
easier, They are either “slapped down” or 
transferred. The transfer is a rather severe 
punishment, as it goes against their record 
and the transferee must pay his own way. In 
some centers a staff member may be punished 
by assigning him additional duty. But this 
punishment is rather ineffective, as most 
jailers work excessively long hours. 


The report I gave and that which was 
given by Mr. ANDERSON were given to all 
members of this select committee, and 
not one questioned our integrity. They 
might have a different interpretation, 
but they certainly did not question our 
integrity or the right we had to make 
our report. 

I think it is unusual that a different 
report or a different version would come 
from someone who was not selected by 
the House, but who selected himself to 
make the trip and that a nonmember of 
the select committee has seen fit. to say 
that we did not truthfully present what 
we actually reported to the full commit- 
tee and to the House. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr. HAWKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from.California (Mr. Moss). 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, first I want to 
say I have known the distinguished gen- 
tleman’' in the well for: more than. 30 
years. I served with him in the California 
State Assembly 22 years ago, where he 
was the dean of that body. He has a leg- 
islative record in that State which I 
think has never been equaled. 

The gentleman is a very thorough in- 
yestigator and is-far too experienced to 
expose himself to any possible error, es- 
pecially on a matter as significant as 
this. My distinguished colleague has in- 
spected many prisons as part of his du- 
ties during his long and distinguished 
legislative career. Some of the maximum 
detention facilities in California were 
very closely under his jurisdiction during 
his service. He knows the difference be- 
tween a poorly run prison and a well- 
oiled. public relations office. 

If he—and only he—said conditions at 
Con Son Prison were. deplorable, then 
that is a factual statement as far asI am 
concerned, But it is backed up by 26 color 
slides submitted to the subcommittee 
which I chair, plus the verbatim tapes 
taken at the residence of the Vietnamese 
colonel on Con Son and all through the 
tiger cages and back to the colonel’s 
residence. At the moment, arrangements 
are being made to have a full translation 
made of those tapes, and they will be 
made available with the report of the 
subcommittee. 

Second, I realize that when one wears 
rose-colored glasses, his view of what he 
sees may be somewhat different than 
what actually exists—and that seems to 
happen most frequently when one sees 
red. It is difficult to think of one’s 
enemies as human beings who deserve 
the same type of humane treatment in 
prison that we expect and demand—at 
least we should certainly demand—for 
American prisoners of war. 

I happen to have the honor of serving 
as chairman of the House Foreign Oper- 
ations and Government Information 
Subcommittee. Our subcommittee is con- 
ducting the investigation into the econ- 
omy and efficiency—yes, the effectiveness, 
if you like—of American assistance to 
the South Vietnamese national police 
force and penal system. The American 
taxpayer has invested more than $110 
million in this type of assistance to 
Vietnam. 

There is an old saying, Mr. Speaker, 
that the road to hell is paved with good 
intentions. I am sorry to say, apparently, 
that is what has resulted from our aid 
to the Vietnamese for the national police 
and prison system. We had only good in- 
tentions and a plentiful supply of Ameri- 
can dollars. But what we have accom- 
plished is indeed a living hell. 

We have helped to train a national 
police force which arrests Vietnamese 
citizens on the flimsiest of pretexts. I 
quote from testimony ‘given the Foreign 
Operations Subcommittee by Mr. Robert 
H. Nooter, Assistant Administrator for 
Vietnam, Agency for International De- 
velopment. He tells us: 

The information I have’on that, Mr. Chair- 
man, indicates that there are 6,112 who were 
tried, convicted, and sentenced by -regular 
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court processes. There were another 3,789, 
who were administratively sentenced by 
provincial security committees under war- 
time emergency detention procedures. 


These are the detainees. They are there 
without any meaningful due process of 
law whatsoever. 

I know that the North Vietnamese have 
just as efficient a system of railroading 
people into their prisons and’they have 
been guilty of great cruelties, but I say, 
before God and all these witnesses here, 
that one wrong does not justify another. 

I cannot believe this is what our men 
have. been fighting and dying for. 

There has been talk of blindness and 
deliberate misrepresentation on this is- 
sue. I, for one, find it difficult to stomach 
the contention that Con Son Prison is an 
island paradise down among the shelter- 
ing palms—somewhat similar to Hawaii. 
In reality, it is.the Devil’s Island of the 
Pacifie and has been for the better part 
of a century. 

Members may be interested to know 
that the original Devil’s Island off the 
coast of French Guiana is also a tropical 
isle. Very much like Con Son, it too had 
tiger cages where human beings suffered. 
It too. was a caged hell on earth. 

I recall reading many years ago a book 
called “Dry Guillotine.” I went back to 
refer to that book the other day, and in 
it were nearly exact duplicates of what 
ones sees in the 26 photographs that have 
been supplied the committee, some’ of 
which the gentleman showed in the well. 

Let me point out here that in the 
statement prepared by Mr. Frank E. 
Walton, chief of AID’s public safety pro- 
gram in Vietnam, and transmitted to the 
congressional party in advance of their 
visit, he made the assertion that Con Son 
Island Correction Center “has long held 
the reputation of being a ‘Devil’s Island.’ 
This reputation still prevails in spite of 
an enlightened and modern administra- 
tion of facility.” 

Yet a few days later, in another wire 
from the Department of State trans- 
mitting the responses of Mr. Walton in 
reaction to the visit of the distinguished 
gentleman from California and the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Tennessee to 
the island he made this statement: 

Some of prisoners were questioned by 
Harkin and Luce. They claimed that when 
they were recalcitrant, powdered lime would 
be dumped on them. Colonel Ve denied this, 
stating that lime was used to whitewash 
walls— 

This is the official message— 

However, from appearance of powdered 
lime on tops of iron grill work it appeared 
that it had been poured in in powdered form. 


That is, on the prisoners in those cages. 

We had testimony subsequently from 
Dr. Marjorie Nelson as to the effect that 
powdered lime would have upon the res- 
piratory systems of people who had it 
poured in upon them. 

Then, strangely enough, this’ model 
facility, this example of modern and en- 
lightened prison administration, was de- 
scribed in an official statement from the 
Prime Minister of Vietnam in the follow- 
ing manner: 

Considering the fact that the disciplinary 
quarter at Con Son correctional institution 
was built since 1895 under the French, and 
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that it no longer corresponds to the stand- 
ards of a modern correctional institution, the 
government of the Republic of Vietnam has 
decided: 

1. To put.an end to the use of this dis- 
ciplinary quarter from now on. 

2. To order the immediate repair of disci- 
plinary cells so that-even undisciplined pris- 
oners can enjoy better sanitary conditions 
and comfort, 

Finally, animated by the spirit of giving 
decent» treatment to all prisoners, a policy 
which has been solemnly reaffirmed, the GVN 
now proceeds to a survey of its correctional 
institutions throughout the country and will 
make further improvements where this is 
found necessary and when the national 
budget allows. 


Obviously the Government of Vietnam 
did not find this a model correctional fa- 
cility. 

When our committee called in officials 
from the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Department of De- 
fense, I was hoping they would reassure 
us that all the statements made were just 
a bad dream, They did nothing of the 
sort. They could not deny a single charge 
about the inhumanity of the tiger cages 
at Con Son. They could only confirm 
those charges. 

I sat there and watched a’man I know 
to be a good man, a man of compassion, 
honesty, and integrity, admit that our 
great country had failed completely to 
accomplish the worthy objectives of what 
was supposed to be a program of hu- 
manizing and improving penal condi- 
tions. I must acknowledge that I felt the 
same anguish in my heart that he must 
have felt when he had to admit publicly 
his first knowledge of the tiger cages 
came when he read about them in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, I for one never want to 
see that expression on the face of an 
Official of our Govérnment again—the 
look of undeniable shame. 

I think if we look at this and at- 
tempt—those who want to attempt—to 
say there is some disloyalty in bring- 
ing out these facts, then we ought to ex- 
amine deeply into our conscience the 
need to demonstratë humanity in the 
treatment of prisoners if we can expect 
world support in demanding humanity 
in the treatment of our prisoners in the 
hands of enemy forces. That is the kind 
of treatment I want our people to have 
and I want to give the North Vietnamese 
no excuse to give less than that. 

I compliment the gentleman in the 
well and the gentleman from Tennessee 
for doing what I regard as a tremendous 
public service. 

Mr. HAWKINS, I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MOSS. I have just onë further 
statement. 

I have here—and I will not put them 
in the Rrecorp—the official reports of the 
International Red. Cross from Geneva. 
The last two reports were transmitted 
for the use of my subcommittee. They 
confirm the statement released by me and 
Mr. REID of New York as to the charac- 
terization given to those prisons by the 
International Red Cross. — 

Mr., HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee, Mr. 
ANDERSON. 
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Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank’ the gentleman for 
yielding 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
in the well-and the‘ distinguished gentle- 
man from California, Mr. Moss, on set- 
ting the Recor straight in this’ matter. 
There is nothing that ‘has been said 
heretofore by the gentleman in the well 
or that has been said here this after- 
noon that I have not personally observed 
to be the absolute truth and-that I have 
not entirely observed to be actually an 
admirable understatement of the situa- 
tion rather than what he has been ac- 
cused of saying, that is, to overstate the 
situation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to address 
myself to two or three points that have 
been brought out by the gentleman from 
Illinois.. With regard to malnutrition, for 
exampie, I was told personally by a 
corpsman in the prison camp—and this 
was not in the presence of guards—that 
the most prevalent overall health prob- 
lem of Con Son was that of malnutrition 
and vitamin deficiencies, which affected 
more than two-thirds of the prison popu- 
lation. 

I was also told that the prevalence of 
tuberculosis was approximately 20 per- 
cent. 

There is one public health sector on 
the entire island to care for more than 
10,000 people. His attention is normally 
directed not to prisoners but to guards 
and staff personnel. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not want to take up 
further time this afternoon except to 
reiterate what the distinguished gentle- 
man from California (Mr. Moss) has 
said. There are those who say that the 
bringing out of the truth is a disservice 
to this country. There are those who say 
that the bringing out of the truth in re- 
gard to Con Son will have an adverse im- 
pact upon our prisoners in the north. I 
would like to point out to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the House that the North 
Vietnamese have an incredible intel- 
ligence network operating throughout 
South Vietnam. They know full well and 
precisely how the system of justice oper- 
ates in South Vietnam. They know fully 
about the conditions at Con Son and 
throughout the entire prison. complex. 
Apparently just about everybody in the 
world knows about it except the citizens 
of the United States. If we cannot face up 
to the facts and show that our concern 
for humanity goes throughout the entire 
world, then indeed we do. risk the lives 
and put in further jeopardy our boys in 
the north. 

Mr. Speaker, I say this because I am 
positive that the North Vietnamese know 
chapter and verse of. this situation at 
Con Son and every other prison in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment the gentle- 
man in the well and L want to say that 
he is a wonderful man with whom. to 
make a trip. He does come back with the 
facts and you can depend upon what 
he says. A 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that all our col- 
leagues will give whatever assistance they 
can to the resolution which the gentle- 
man in the well and I introduced over 
2 weeks ago which endeavors to bring 
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congressional attention to this matter, 
not only in relation to political -prisoners 
in the south but also in relation to the 
treatment and the exchange of American 
POW’s in the north. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee for 
his remarks, 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman now speaking has known the 
gentleman from California (Mr. Haw- 
Kins) for 38 years. He has a distinguished 
record in the California Legislature since 
1932. Over these 38 years that I have 
known him I have never known a chal- 
lenge to be made to his integrity or to his 
character. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Hawxtns) has served with 
distinction and his reputation in Cali- 
fornia is one of the best. I am proud, as 
dean of the California delegation, to have 
him here as a member of the California 
delegation. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman fron? Cali- 
fornia (Mr. HAwKINs) diligently carries 
out his duties as a responsible member on 
the committee on which he serves and 
on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to express not only 
my own confidence but the confidence I 
am sure of all the members of the Cali- 
fornia delegation who have served with 
him in the California Legislature as well 
as Members who were not so fortunate 
as to have served with the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the gentleman 
from California has done a great service 
in bringing to the attention of the Na- 
tion these deplorable situations in the 
prisons of South Vietnam. I am hopeful 
that these prisons will be humanized for 
the benefit of the human beings who have 
been treated as these miserable people 
have been treated. 

Mr. HAWKINS, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the distinguished dean of the California 
delegation for his support and for his 
statement. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAWKINS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California (Mr. SISK). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I want to join 
in the statements which have been made 
by my other colleagues here as to the 
background and reputation of the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California 
(Mr. Hawkins) and his long history of 
integrity and of working for the benefit 
and for the best interests of America. I 
admire him and I appreciate the fact that 
he was able to pursue the facts and to 
get the information that he did and to 
bring it back from South Vietnam. I ap- 
preciate his courage in outlining what he 
saw there. 

Mr. Speaker, certainly, it seems to me 
that the gentleman has done a great sery- 
ice for America to bring these things out 
so that we might appreciate and under- 
stand some of the real concerns which 
we should have in connection with our 
involvement in Southeast Asia. 

I believe that it is unfortunate and cer- 
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tainly deplorable that individuals or any 
colleagues of ours or whomever it may 
be, find it necessary at times to come in 
with unfounded criticisms and, appar- 
ently, with misstatements of fact, wheth- 
er they knowingly were guilty of it or 
had any part in creating it, because they 
are doing a disservice not only to the 
gentleman from California but to the 
country. 

However, Mr. Speaker, I do want to 
commend: the gentleman in the well of 
taking the floor-on this ‘occasion and I 
want to again restate my support in a 
matter which he feels very strongly about 
and which we know he is dedicated in 
trying to correct. 

Mr. HAWKINS. I thank my distin- 
guished colleague for those remarks. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWKINS. I yield to’ the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join the dean of our California 
delegation (Mr. Ho.irretp)-in adding my 
voice in the ‘strongest ‘possible terms in 
attesting to the qualifications, compe- 
tency; and integrity of our colleague, 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
HAWKINS). 

Prior to coming to Congress, I was well 
aware of the reputation “Gus” HAWK- 
Ins enjoyed in California and, while I 
did not serve with him in the State legis- 
lature, I did have numerous opportunities 
to observe him in Sacramento. As a 
member of the Del Norte County Board 
of Supervisors, I was introduced to Mr. 
HAWKINS by our own Assemblyman 
Frank Belotti, while testifying on legis- 
lative matters before the legislature. 
“Gus” Hawkins had a distinguished 
record of service to his constituency and 
an outstanding record of accomplish- 
ment in his district and in his committee 
activities. He was then, and remains to- 
day, an effective legislator who is) ad- 
mired and respected by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. 

As such, I have always regarded him 
as a good friend and a distinguished 
fellow colleague, and I would never per- 
mit anyone to impugn the motives, the 
honesty, or the integrity of this dis- 
tinguished gentleman from California. 
It is for this reason that I have asked 
the gentleman to yield, thereby per- 
mitting me to record my sentiments. 

As has been the case with others who 
supported the measure, I have been 
questioned about voting to send the 
congressional ‘investigating team to 
Southeast Asia to check into conditions 
there and report back to the Congress. 
However, I sincerely believe that Mr. 
HAWKIns and the other members of this 
investigating team have served a very 
constructive purpose and, with the 
revelation of this information concern- 
ing the so-called Con Son tiger cages, 
I am more convinced than ever that my 
vote Was a proper one. 

What has been largely overlooked, both 
in the press and in the colloquy here 
today, is the fact that the very existence 
of these tiger cages was developed and 
made public by Members of Congress. 
There has been no attempt made to cover 


up this incident by the committee or 
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here in the,Congress, nor will there be. 
In my judgment, however, it is too bad 
that no one is giving credit where credit 
is due. Judging from recent reports com- 
ing out of Vietnam, changes are being 
made to correct these facilities and de- 
tention practices. This is what is most 
important. 

As one who has joined a number of my 
colleagues in repeatedly demanding fair 
and humane treatment for our own pris- 
oners of war in North Vietnam, I be- 
lieve it is incumbent on us, in the key 
leadership role our country has assumed, 
to see that our fellow security alliance 
friends conform to the same standards, 
or at least those prescribed by the Ge- 
neva Convention on the Treatment and 
Handling of Prisoners. We must demand 
no less. 

Certainly, there is enough suffering 
going on in Southeast Asia and in far 
too many other sections of the world, 
without this. While I am well aware of 
and deplore the indignities and degrada- 
tion being imposed on the people of 
Southeast Asia and our men by the Viet- 
cong and the NLF, man’s inhumanity to 
man remains the No. 1 problem of our 
time. 

America, in spite of its internal dif- 
ferences and human frailties, is still as- 
sociated in the minds of people through- 
out the world as a country that cares 
about people and about human dignity 
both in war and in peace. This is the 
image America has held in the eyes of the 
world and, therefore, we must make it 
clear that those countries committed to 
building free institutions must conform 
to these same high standards of con- 
duct, as they relate to morality and the 
treatment of human beings. 

Again, I commend Mr. Hawkins and 
the members of the committee for their 
forthright and balanced presentation of 
the facts in Vietnam, as they observed 
them. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the various gentlemen for the statements 
which they have made and I want to 
again say that I regret it was necessary 
to take the time of this body on the issue 
of Con Son because I honestly believe 
this is not the only issue. Certainly this is 
not the sole issue of our involvement in 
Southeast Asia. There are many other 
things that I think demand a lot more 
attention than just this. The issue is 
much broader and it concerns the truth 
in our foreign relations and whether 
or not our image is going to be damaged 
by not dealing in true statements and 
not dealing in the truth about things 
that are happening in that part of the 
world. I would hope that by combining 
truth and peace we can bring an end 
to this terrible conflict. I think all of 
the Members of this body should read 
all of the statements of the select com- 
mittee. I think the thrust of those state- 
ments brings out the fact that this ter- 
rible conflict should be brought to an 
end as soon as possible. 

I think that this concensus of the 
members of that committee has been lost 
somehow over the debate on Con Son, 
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and I would hope that we will devote 
more serious attention to what is hap- 
pening overseas, and. report what the 
truth is to the American people so that 
they will know, and so that our country 
can with dignity get out of this con- 
flict just as rapidly as possible. 

If that is so, then I believe our select 
committee has done a great job. 

I want to thank that select commit- 
tee, particularly the chairman of that 
select committee, on the impartial way 
and the fairness with which he dealt 
with the members of that committee, and 
even for the way that he worked us al- 
most to death to bring back a con- 
structive report. 

I have the greatest respect for the 
members of the select committee which 
you selected. I think the more the pub- 
lic becomes aware of the various reports 
of this committee, the more the Ameri- 
can people will realize that this commit- 
tee indeed was not a junket, but was a 
serious-minded committee, a committee 
which saw the things it was instructed to 
see, and reported the things that it saw as 
honestly as possible even though from 
individual viewpoints and honest dif- 
ferences. 

Mr. ERLENBORN., Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWKINS. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding, I want 
to compliment the gentleman. I have not 
heard the entire statement that he has 
been making, but I would compliment the 
gentleman on what he has said just most 
recently about the impact of the total re- 
port of the special committee. I think the 
publicity that has been given to the one 
issue of Con Son has tended to over- 
shadow the major purpose of the very 
good report of the special committee. 

I think it is unfortunate that one of the 
employees of the committee saw fit not to 
work with the committee and with the 
gentleman in the well, and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee (Mr. ANDERSON) in 
presenting a balanced report. But this 
thing about the island has been sensa- 
tionalized out of proportion because of 
the way it was handled by a staff mem- 
ber. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do compliment the 
gentleman in the well and the gentle- 
man from Tennessee for their balanced 
approach. And I would hope that not 
only Members in this body, but the press, 
and the people in the country, would give 
attention to the whole of the report of 
the committee. 

Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman, and I certainly agree with 
him. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to compliment my dis- 
tinguished colleague from California, 
Congressman HAWKINS, for a lifetime of 
loyal and dedicated service to his com- 
munity, his State, and to nis Nation. He 
served with great ability and distinction 
in the California State Legislature for 28 
years. While we were both members of 
that body I came to respect not only his 
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ability,-but also his integrity and dedica- 
tion to democracy. Congressman Hawk- 
Ins has now served in the Congress for 8 
years, and here, too, he has added to the 
distinction of this body. I-am proud to 
have enjoyed the friendship of Congress- 
man Hawxins who is one of the finest 
men I know and who has been an able 
and effective colleague. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Evidently a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 236] 
Pelly 
Pepper 
Pollock 
Powell 


Pryor, Ark. 
Railsback 


Blackburn 
Blanton 
Brock 
Buchanan 
Burleson, Tex. Rarick 
Burton, Utah Reid, N.Y. 
Bush pe Rooney, Pa. 
Caffery Rostenkowski 
Clark Roudebush 
Clay 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Dawson 

de la Garza 

Diggs 

Donohue 

Dwyer Weicker 
Edwards, La. Wydler 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rollcall 365 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with 


Ottinger 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the order of the House on Thursday, 
July 23, 1970, I call up the joint resolu- 
tion (H.J. Res. 1328) making further 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1971, and for other purposes, and I 
ask unanimous consent that it be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as 
follows: 

HJ. Res. 1328 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That clause (c) of 
section 102 of the joint resolution of June 29, 
1970 (Public Law 91-294), is hereby amended 
by striking out “July 31, 1970" and inserting 
in lieu thereof “October 15, 1970". 
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Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution 
makes temporary appropriations to con- 
tinue the operation of those functions 
and activities of Government for which 
the applicable annual appropriation acts 
for the fiscal year 1971 are not signed 
into law by July 31, the date the present 
continuing resolution expires. 

The pending resolution would extend 
the existing continuing resolution to not 
later than October 15, 1970. 

The House has passed all of the regu- 
lar annual appropriation bills for fiscal 
1971 with the exception of one, which is 
the Defense bill. That bill lacks legisla- 
tive authorization. 

The other body has passed six of the 
regular annual appropriation bills for 
fiscal 1971. 

Three regular annual appropriation 
bills for fiscal 1971 have now cleared con- 
ference and readied for the President; 
one of the three has been signed by him. 

In the circumstances, it is necessary 
that we pass an additional continuing 
resolution in order to permit the agen- 
cies of the Government and the Depart- 
ments to continue to operate. There is 
nothing novel about this continuing reso- 


lution. It is a type of resolution we have 
passed many times before. We propose 
merely to extend the resolution under 
which virtually all of the Government 
has operated since July 1 last. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of the 
joint resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave granted, I 
am including excerpts from the report 
of the Committee on Appropriations ac- 
companying the joint resolution, which 
explains the resolution in more detail 
and contains pertinent statistics on the 
status of the appropriation bills: 

PURPOSE AND SCOPE OF THE RESOLUTION 

. > > . ` 

The joint resolution would extend the pro- 
visions of the July continuing resolution 
(Public Law 91-294) to not later than Oc- 
tober 15, 1970. That is, the ground rules for 
continuing the operations of government 
that generally obtained during July would 
continue after July 31 in respect to activities 
for which the regular bills are not, by that 
date, enacted into law. These ground rules 
are covered in some considerable detail in 
House Report No, 91-1220, of June 18, accom- 
panying the joint resolution which became 
Public Law 91-294. 

With the announced summer recess of the 
House extending from mid-August to Sep- 
tember 9, and the certainty that several of 
the appropriation bills will not be finalized 
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until after the recess, it was thought that 
the date of October 15, 1970, would not be 
an unreasonable date. The resolution con- 
stricts and ceases to apply to activities when 
and as Congress makes final disposition of 
their budgets in the normal course of events, 
and becomes wholly inoperative after the 
last bill for fiscal 1971 is approved, or Oc- 
tober 15, whichever first occurs. 

While the House has passed 13 of the 14 
annual appropriation bills for the current 
fiscal year, and the other body has passed 
six of them, only three have. cleared con- 
ference—the District of Columbia bill; the 
Interior bill; and the Education bill. Thus, 
prompt enactment of another resolution is 
essential to avoid interruption of authority 
and funds for on-going programs and activi- 
ties pending final determinations on their 
budgets. 

STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS 

The only regular bill for 1971 not yet re- 
ported to the House is the Defense appro- 
priation bill. Hearings were completed sev- 
eral weeks ago, but reporting awaits progress 
on the legislative authorization now in the 
other body. 

Of the seven bills still in committee in the 
other body, it is informally understood that 
some may be reported before mid-August 
and that hearings are either substantially 
completed or are underway on all except one. 

The following is a tabulation of pertinent 
dates as to each of the bills: 


THE ANNUAL APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1971 


Reported Passed Passed 


Reported 
inHouse House Senate Enacted 


in House 


A Passed Passed 
Bill House Senate Enacted Bill 


. Legislative 

. Treasury-Post Office 

. Education... 

. Independent Offices 

2 State-Justice-Commerce-Juc 


. District of Columbia 


9. Foreign assistance... ...-.-.- 


Agriculture 
ll. Military construction 
12. Public Works-AEC 
13 


1 Cleared conference. 


TOTALS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1971 


House 


In the 13 general appropriation bills 
passed by the House in relation to budget 
requests for fiscal 1971 (that is, not count- 
ing any 1972 advance funding requests), the 
House considered budget requests for new 
budget (obligational) authority of $68,392,- 
996,000; approved $67,820,836,000, including 
$347,027,000 of net floor additions; a net re- 
duction of $572,160,000 from the requests. 


Habe: 4 1 ae 4 June 26 ei 16 


2 Awaiting legislative authorization. 


Senate 

In the six bills passed by the other body 
in relation to fiscal 1971 amounts, that body 
has considered budget requests of $31,553,- 
880,000 for new budget (obligational) au- 
thority; approved $34,271,991,000; a net ad- 
dition of $2,718,111,000 to the budget 
requests considered, and $3,238,862,000 above 
the amounts of the six bills as they passed 
the House. 


Conference 

In the three bills which have cleared con- 
ference, budget requests for new budget (ob- 
ligational) authority relating to fiscal 1971 
considered in those bills totaled $5,915,887,- 
000; the total approved was $6,364,558,000; 
a net addition of $448,671,000 to the budget 
requests considered. 

These summaries are shown in the fol- 
lowing table by bills: 


NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY IN THE APPROPRIATION BILLS, 1971 


[As to fiscal year 1971 amounts only] 


Budget requests 


Bill considered 


Approved 


Change, 
(+) or (—) Bill 


Change, 


Budget requests 
(+) or (—) 


considered Approved 


IN THE HOUSE 


$346, 649, 230 
2,971, 702, 000 
4, 127,114, 000 

17, 390, 212, 300 


Education.. 
-Independent Offices-HUD. <.. 
. State-Justice-Commerce- 


. Transportation.. 
District of Columbia. 
Foreign Assistance 

. A nan ker 

Military Construction. - 
. Public wore AEC 
Labor- 

i Hw sat 


‘SGA ty 


ie be pah 


18, 731,737, 000 
(68, 745, 665, 000) 
68, 392, 995, 822 


67, 820, 835, 817 


IN THE SENATE 
—$9, 394, 055 + Legislative. 
—73, 053, 000 i 
4-319, 590, 000 
+173, 388, 800 


—136, en Se 500 
—36, oa 000 


—150, 000 
1655, 578, 000 
—81, 587, 350 
—137, 763, 000 
26, 625, 000 
+92, 926, 000 


CLEARED CONFERENCE 


Total, 
—572, 160, 005 
= | 


‘Signed into law. 


Total, Senate bills... 


. Int = 
. District of Coldmbia t—-.___.__ 
bills cleared Con- 


Bj 414, 899 
3, 966, 824, 000 
17, 468, 223, 500 
1, 839, 974, 600 
109, 088, 000 
7,748, 354, 500 


He 553, 870, 499 


Free x 246 

7, 000 

+i 136, 796, 000 

—4,637, a 
—150, 0 

+727, 580, 600 


42,718, 111, 254 


hee $89, 653 
871, 000 
18, bs, 019, 500 
1, 835, 337, 500 

108, 938, 000 
8, 475, 935, 100 


ati a, #9, 753 


4, 420, 145, 000 


+453, 321, 000 
1, 835, bib bee —4, 499, 090 


—150, 000 


3, 966, 824, 000 
1, 839, 974. 600 
109, 088, 000 


5/915, 886, 600 6, 364, 557, 700 +448, 671, 100 
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The foregoing table relates only to the tra- 
ditional appropriation bills. And the amounts 
refer to “appropriations”, or more precisely, 
“new budget (obligational) authority”, which 
is the time-honored conceptual basis on 
which amounts in the bills are stated. The 
table does not deal in “expenditures”, or more 
precisely, “budget outlays”, nor does it en- 
compass other types of bills carrying “back- 
door” authority or mandatory-type spend- 
ing authorizations or provisions. 

For general reference purposes of Mem- 
bers and others, attention is called to the 
periodic budget “scorekeeping” reports issued 
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by the staff of the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Federal Expenditures.. These re- 
ports are designed to Keep tabs, currently, 
on what is happening in the legislative proc- 
ess to the budget recommendations of the 
President, both appropriation-wise and ex- 
penditure-wise, and on the revenue recom- 
mendations, and not only from actions in 
the revenue and appropriation bills but also 
in legislative bills that affect budget au- 
thority and expenditures (backdoor bills, 
bills that mandate expenditures, and so 
on). 

Several such reports have been issued this 
year, and another is due shortly. The most 
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recent one is published in the Record of 

July 16, at page E6734. 

SUMMARY TOTALS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS 
FOR THE SESSION 


In addition to the appropriation bills and 
amounts relating to fiscal 1971, discussed in 
the immediately preceding section of this 
report, there was a general supplemental ap- 
propriation bill during the present session, 
relating to fiscal year 1970. And in two of the 
bills for 1971, budget requests for advance 
fiscal 1972 appropriations were dealt with. 

The following summary cranks in all these 
items, relating to fiscals 1970, 1971, and 1972 
at this session: 


SUMMARY OF APPROPRIATION BILL TOTALS OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY, 91st CONG., 2D SESS., AS OF JULY 27, 1970 (BUT SUBSEQUENT TO MAR. 5) 
[Does not include any “‘back-door’’ type budget authority; or any permanent (Federal or trust) authority, under earlier or “permanent” law,! without further or annual action by the Congress] 


New budget (obligational) authority. (All figures 
are slightly rounded.) 


Bills for 
fiscal 1970 


fiscal 1971 


Bills for Bills for 


the session 


A: House actions: 
1. Budget requests con- 
i $5, 918, 073, 000 


5, 764, 116, 000 
3. Comparison with corre- 


sponding budget 
requests 


$69, 920, 057, 000 
67, 970, 836, 000 


—153,957,000 2—1, 949, 221, 000 


New budget (obligational) authority. (AII figures 
are slightly rounded.) 


Bills for 
fiscal 1971 


Bills for 
fiscal 1970 


Bills for 
the session 


3. Comparison with corre- 


sponding budget 
$75, 838, 130, 000 oe 


$+272, 203, 000 24-$1, 379,062,000 +-$1, 651, 265, 000 


4. Comparison with House 


73, 734, 952, 000 
C. Cleared conference: 


—2, 103, 178, 000 sidered.. 


B. Senate actions: 
1. Budget requests con- 
sidered 
2. Amounts approved by 
Senate 


1 The budget tor 1971, as submitted Feb. 2, tentatively estimated total new budget authority for 
1971 at $234.8 billion ($218,000,000,000, net of certain ns nad resentation adjustments) of which 
,000 would become available under 


$148,100,000,000 was tor action by Congress and $86,700, 
permanent law. 


2 Consists of a net reduction of $572,160,000 in respect to amounts relating to fiscal 1971, and 
$1,377,061,000 advance fiscal 1972 requests that were disallowed. r: 
3 Consists of a net increase of $2,718,111,000 in respect to amounts relating to fiscal 1971, par- 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I join the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, the chairman of 
the House Committee on Appropriations, 
in urging the adoption of this resolution 
which will continue the operations of the 
Government until October 15. 

The only appropiations bill left to be 
considered by the House is the defense 
bill. But I understand the other body has 
just started to consider the authorization 
bill, ana may not complete action on it 
until the end of September. 

In addition, I must also alert the 
House to the fact that some conference 
reports can be expected containing 
amounts that are way over the budget. 
We completed action on one of them to- 
day—independent offices and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment—that will be up before the 
House in the very near future. Some 
Members on our side were not able to 
sign this report because it contains 
amounts that are far in excess of the 
budget. So we may have a delay before 
final enactment of this bill, and possibly 
others. Therefore, in order to provide 
for the orderly process of government, 
it is necessary to have a continuing res- 
olution. 

I am sure the gentleman from Texas 
agrees that we wish it was not necessary 
to bring these resolutions before you. 
This is not good government. It is not 
good for the Congress or the executive 
branches of Government to have to 


6, 430,172,000 32, 892, 929, 000 
6, 702,375,000 34,271, 991, 000 


amounts in same bills- 


1. Budget requests con- 


+938, 259,000 +3, 238, 862, 000 +4, 177,121, 000 


3. Comparison with corre- 


39, 323, 101, 000 
40, 974, 366, 000 


priation bill. 


operate under these continuing resolu- 
tions, but there is no other alternative 
except to close down the Government. I 
am sure no one wants to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding to me. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like to ask the 
gentleman from Texas if this is in any 
way a direction, or an invitation, for 
Congress to continue this session until 
October 15, in this election year of 1970? 

Mr. MAHON. No; it is not in any way 
a direction, or even a suggestion, along 
that line. But in the absence of more ex- 
peditious action in finalizing the appro- 
priation bills, it seems logical to adopt 
what seems to be a realistic date. 

As has been pointed out, on appropri- 
ations bills in the House we have passed 
all the bills except the defense appropri- 
ation bill. Some matters are being held 
in the other body for more consideration 
and further inquiry. 

So, until the other body authorizes the 
defense appropriations and there is 
agreement in conference, and until we 
are able to settle these pending meas- 
ures, certainly from the standpoint of 
appropriations, we have to remain in 
session and also, of course, provide con- 
tinuing funds and authority in the 
meantime. It is regrettable that we find 
it necessary to extend this resolution to 
October 15, but I think it is realistic to 
do so. Of course, if Congress finishes its 
appropriations business before then, as 
we should, then this resolution will have 
no force and effect. By its terms it fades 


sponding budget re- 


+—890, 379, 000 


tially offset by $1,339,050 000 relating to an advance fiscal 1972 request in the education appro- 


4 Reflects cut of $275,000,000 for foreign military credit sales which may be reconsidered in the 
reqular bill for fiscal year 1971. 

$ Consists of a net increase of $448,671,000 in respect to amounts relating to fiscal 1971, offset by 
$1,339,050 000 relating to advance fiscal 1972 request in the education appropriation bill, 


away as each regular appropriation bill 
is enacted into law. 

Mr. GROSS. Would it not have been 
at least a measure of direction to the 
other body if the date had been made 
October 1? It seems to me if we are go- 
ing on until October 15, it is going to 
allow Members of the House very little 
time in which to campaign and report 
to their constituencies on the activities 
and record of the past months. 

I am not being critical of the gentle- 
man from Texas or the gentleman from 
Ohio for bringing this resolution to the 
House floor, but I just did not like this 
October 15 date because it seems to me 
there is implicit in it an invitation to 
the other body to prolong what is al- 
ready going on. 

I sometimes wonder why these resolu- 
tions—since it seems to me the other 
body is largely responsible for the neces- 
sity for them—do not originate in the 
other body. Why do they not at some 
time or other send resolutions over here 
rather than the House initiating them 
and sending them to the other body, 
which, as I have said, is prolonging this 
session of the Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. An invitation for the 
other body to be very deliberate in its 
work is not, of course, required. We 
would not want a continuing resolution 
to originate in the other body because 
a continuing resolution is, in effect, an 
appropriation for a temporary period of 
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time. As the gentleman, of course, knows, 
all appropriation bills and resolutions 
originate in the House, so we must orig- 
inate the continuing resolution in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that my main point is I do not like 
to do anything here today to encourage 
the other body in what they are already 
doing, and that is foot dragging. 

However, there is probably no escape 
now from the situation we are in. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MAHON. I would add that one of 
the reasons why the expiration date of 
the resolution was put at October 15 
rather than October 1 was that the 
House has just recently voted to recess 
the House from the 14th of August until 
perhaps the 9th of September. That will 
preempt considerable time that could 
otherwise be devoted to appropriation 
conference business if the other body 
should pass several more of the bills. 

But I hope we can move rapidly and 
get the appropriations business con- 
cluded. There are some problems, includ- 
ing the defense authorization delay. 

I might add that in addition to the 
three bills that have cleared conference, 
the conference report will be filed tonight 
on the independent offices, HUD appro- 
priation bill. And we have a conference 
scheduled for tomorrow on the legisla- 
tive branch appropriation bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I am afraid we are going 
to be here until October 15 and I, for one, 
am not at all enthusiastic about that, 
and for the reason that it is not necessary 
to proper disposition of the business 
pending before Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. I share the gentleman’s 
concern over this unnecessary prolonga- 
tion of this session. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
ALBERT). The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17654) to improve 
the operation of the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 17654, with 
Mr. NATCHER in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the Committee 
rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
through section 118, ending on page 39, 
line 4, of the bill, and there was pending 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss), and a sub- 
stitute amendment for the Reuss amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL). 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Stsk) rise? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California is recognized. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
brief time to sum up a little bit of where 
we are in connection with this bill. Be- 
fore I do so, I would like to take this op- 
portunity to pay a special tribute to the 
very excellent staff that your Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization has had dur- 
ing the past 16 months. We have had 
the good fortune to have the use of the 
Rules Committee staff headed by Mr. 
Laurie C. Battle and Mr. Robert D. 
Hynes, Jr., along with Jonna Lynne Cul- 
len. We have had very excellent advice, 
counsel, and aid from Mr. David B. Car- 
per, assistant counsel, Office of the Legis- 
lative Counsel, and Mr. Walter Kravitz, 
senior specialist in American National 
Government, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress. 

Your committee did not employ any 
special staff. We have borrowed staff 
here and there and used them. I did 
want to commend these people for their 
patience and their hard work, because 
in many cases they were here working 
nights and weekends trying to pull to- 
gether the voluminous amount of mate- 
rial that was necessary for the commit- 
tee to do its work. 

Mr. Chairman, I think we should take 
stock of just where we are in connection 
with this bill as we reach this point in 
time. 

There have been some amendments 
adopted, some that frankly I think have 
improved the bill because, as I said in 
the beginning, the committee did not 
possess all wisdom, but there have been 
also some amendments that, in my opin- 
ion, have not helped the bill, and I am 
afraid they tend to load it down. As we 
attempt to conclude this bill today and 
possibly later this week—because now I 
understand we may have some further 
time this week, and that I will leave up 
to the leadership to inform the Members 
about—I would hope and trust that all 
Members who seek a bill will move along. 

Mr. Chairman,.I realize the problems 
of Members in getting around: to other 
work, but we would like to move along. 
I do not wish to take a great deal of time, 
but we should take an inventory, as I 
say. We have pending before us two 
amendments at the present time, that, in 
my opinion—and I am going to be quite 
frank—if adopted, probably are going 
to be enough weight to sink this bill. 

This I am not saying as any threat or 
any warning or anything of that kind, 
but I think we should assess what we are 
doing and where we are going. We have 
a couple of amendments pending, one 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
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(Mr. Reuss) , and another by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL), which 
get into areas of seniority. 

I am not afraid to study and take a 
look at seniority. We have committees 
among the Democrats who are today 
looking at it, and I know there is a com- 
mittee working among my friends on 
the Republican side on this question of 
seniority, but certainly so far as this 
subcommittee and the Committee on 
Rules are concerned, this is not the bill 
and not the time in which to get involved 
in this subject. 

I can understand the desire of many of 
my colleagues to talk about this, if they 
would like, but I would hope that we 
would not unduly delay the progress of 
this reorganizational bill or reform bill, 
or call it what we will, by spending too 
much time in an area which, as I say 
quite frankly in my opinion, will create a 
load that this package simply cannot 
carry. 

I would hope as we go along and as we 
consider, I am sure, many other amend- 
ments, certainly some of which are good 
and I am sure they are all well inten- 
tioned, that we will give the committee 
and the Committee of the Whole House 
an opportunity to look at those amend- 
ments, and I would hope we might pro- 
ceed to see how far down the road we 
can get between now and 7 o'clock to- 
night, and then we hope that.possibly we 
will get. enough time some time later 
this week to bring this bill to a con- 
clusion. 

Mr. CONABLE, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr, CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman in the well. 
I think he has conducted himself in the 
course of this debate with great patience 
and great wisdom. 

I do think it appropriate that we move 
along as quickly as we can to the con- 
clusion of this bill. 

I associate myself also with the gen- 
tleman’s remarks with respect to the 
Schwengel amendment. The gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL) has done 
pioneering work in this area and he has 
an interesting idea, but it seems to me 
entirely appropriate to handle this issue 
on a party basis and not by changing the 
rules of the House. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, and in response to our 
distinguished colleague, I concur in the 
fine leadership the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. Sisk) has provided on this 
bill during the course of this discussion. 

Mr. Chairman, I am among those who 
feel there may be no other time, that 
there may be no other bill with which 
to deal with this critical issue of seni- 
ority. I want to speak out in support,of 
the proposal which has been offered in 
the amendment I cosponsored with my 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss). 

While I appreciate the high purpose 
of the substitute offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL), it is 
my judgment our amendment is more 
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workable and less restrictive. It leaves 
the issue of chairman selection to the 
discretion of the majority caucus or pol- 
icy committee. It does not narrow the 
choice of committee chairman to the 
three most senior members. 

It leaves the method of chairman se- 
lection to a majority decision, at least 
theoretically permitting any Member to 
qualify for election. And this is as it 
should be. Under the Constitution and 
under the laws of this land every Con- 
gress is a new and separate entity, orga- 
nizing itself, conducting its business, 
closing its life with adjournment. Every 
Member is or should be equal to every 
other. At least theoretically any Member 
should be eligible for the committee 
chairmanship. 

It is conceivable that at some time a 
Member may be elected so heavily en- 
dowed with special skills and qualifica- 
tions in a given field to be most suitable 
for chairman, and yet have only a short 
term to serve. Why should such a choice 
be denied? 

Any member of any committee should 
be eligible to the chairmanship as an 
equal ana eligible member under the Con- 
stitution and under the law. 

The seniority system has produced 
good chairmen and it has produced some 
not quite as good as others. However, it 
is false to presume that seniority alone 
can produce the very best. Some men 
are bettered by time and experience, 
while others remain unchanged. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment which 
we suggest would make the committee 
chairmen more aware of their reciprocal 
obligation to their committees. The 
power of the chairman would come from 
the membership of the House and not 
from his constituency or his political 
sources of power, or by the divine provi- 
dence which brought him tc the commit- 
tee earlier than his fellow members. 

A chairman so designated would be 
more likely to confer with his committee 
on positions or programs or the develop- 
ing of the staff or making the staff avail- 
able to the members of the committee, 
instead of using the entire staff 
as-a personal and private facility. 

Mr. Chairman, the harm of the se- 
niority system is not what it may do to 
somè chairmen who feel a sense of divine 
authority. The great harm that occurs is 
what it does to members who must grovel 
in its wake, who tremble at the chair- 
man’s awesome power. 

Mr. Chairman, when confronted with 
seniority, a new member raises a question 
as to how it all comes about. The answer 
is that the power of the chairman comes 
only from the members. All that we seek 
to do with this amendment is to provide 
a qualification in addition to seniority, 
leaving it up to the majority to decide 
what ought to be done in the selection 
of the proper chairmen for the commit- 
tees of the House. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. I understand that the 
gentleman does not favor the proposal by 
the gentleman from Iowa. 
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Mr. VANIK. I believe the proposal 
made by the gentleman from Iowa would 
be too restrictive. It is a qualified or 
modified seniority rule. I believe it would 
be far better to take the original lan- 
guage of the proposal which I cospon- 
sored with Mr. Reuss, and simply make 
it a rule of the House that seniority alone 
shall not be the determining factor. 

Mr. FRASER. I agree with the gentle- 
man. I feel the same way. I believe the 
the idea of the gentleman from Iowa may 
be worth considering, but not now. 

I have somewhat the same problem 
with respect to the amendment the gen- 
tleman is speaking for, because it does not 
in fact do anything. I should like to 
see the seniority system changed, but 
since the amendment will not accom- 
plish that I am not clear it is useful 
to pursue it at this point. 

Mr. BOLLING, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate to speak 
again, haying spoken a couple of times 
yesterday, but I feel impelled to speak on 
two amendments that are pending before 
the House. 

I have been a critic of seniority as an 
unmodified system for a very long time. 
The other day in an interview in U.S. 
News & World Report the distinguished 
Speaker of the House reiterated some- 
thing he had said earlier in a Demo- 
cratic caucus. He pointed out the incon- 
trovertible fact that if the Democrats 
were in the majority, that a majority of 
the Democratic caucus has the right to 
determine who will be the chairmen of 
the committees. This is a fact. That 
has been a fact for a very long time. 
If there is a desire to change the chair- 
man of a committee and the Democrats 
are in power, the Democrats in caucus 
have the power to make that change. 

I know of no argument against that. 
It has been a fact ever since the day the 
system changed and the then Speaker 
Cannon was stripped of his powers of ap- 
pointment. 

The problem of seniority when the 
Democrats are in the majority is the 
problem of the will of a majority of the 
Democrats. If they choose to modify 
seniority, they have the power to do so. 

Now, I have recommendations on the 
two amendments. I would suggest that it 
makes no difference how a Member votes 
on the Reuss-Vanik amendment. It will 
accomplish nothing. It may become sym- 
bolic. It may have the effect of represent- 
ing a vote for or against an idea, but it 
will change nothing. The present rules of 
the House provide—and everybody knows 
that it is a pro forma act—that the 
House will elect chairmen of committees. 
Obviously, if the House elects chairmen 
of committees, it can elect anybody it 
wants to as chairman. So the Reuss 
amendment, except in symbolism, adds 
hothing and subtracts nothing, I can see 
no harm in it. This is one of those rare 
cases when a Member could vote “pres- 
ent” and be performing a rational act. 

Now, the Schwengel amendment is 
something else again. The Schwengel 
amendment demonstrates a well-inten- 
tioned complete misunderstanding of 
legislative institutions. There is no in- 
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stitution within the House of Represent- 
atives that acts. Only the House of Rep- 
resentatives, under the Constitution of 
the United States, can act. President 
Wilson has been misquoted. President 
Wilson has been misquoted to the effect 
that the only time Congress was at work, 
in effect, was when it was in committee. 
Well, a great deal of the preliminary 
work of the Congress is and must be 
done in committee, but the committees 
are the creatures of the House; they are 
not little separate legislative bodies. 
They represent the House in their per- 
formance, and to give to the committee 
the right of the institution as a whole to 
select chairmen is to state flatly that we 
are not a unified entity. Why should 
those who are Members of a small part 
of the institution select the Member who 
will have power in the whole institution? 
A chairman of a committee has power 
not only in his committee, but he has 
power in the House. 

It seems to me absolutely clear that 
both these amendments should be de- 
feated and we should proceed to face the 
problem of seniority in a reasonable, 
meaningful, and rational way in our two 
parties. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Boccs was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I feel 
somewhat embarrassed to be talking 
again. However, we have debated this 
bill for 2 weeks and this is only the 
second time I have been on my feet. I 
do have some leadership responsibilities. 

First, let me say that I concur com- 
pletely with my old and dear friend from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) who has spent 
a great deal of his life studying the prob- 
lems of this body as an institution. I 
would say that had he had the time he 
could have added a great deal to the 
discussion of this body as an institution 
because of his very profound study and 
knowledge of the subject. 

Mr. Chairman, I am reminded of a 
statement attributed to the late, great 
Winston Churchill when commenting 
upon democracy. He is alleged to have 
said that it is the worst system on earth 
until you examine all the others. 

Mr. Chairman, when I look at the 
question of seniority, I say to myself, 
what do you substitute therefor? Let us 
first remember the admonition of the 
gentleman from Missouri when he said 
that insofar as the Democratic Party is 
concerned we now have full power to 
name or not. to name, to remove or not 
to; remove, committee chairmen. That 
power exists in ov- caucuses today. We 
do not have the power for Members to 
elect. committee chairmen within the 
committee. And, let me for a moment 
advise and consent with you and tell 
you what that might do. 

Mr. Chairman, I happen to be the 
ranking member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means. I sit next to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. Mitts) and I have sat there for 
many years. I admire and respect him. 
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But based upon the manner in which 
I read the amendment which has been 
offered by my distinguished friend, al- 
most at any time I could call for a vote 
in the Ways and Means Committee and 
they could vote for either Hate Boccs 
or WILBUR MILLs or the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Warts), the three rank- 
ing members of that committee. 

Now, let us be pragmatic for just a 
moment, if you will. The Ways and 
Means Committee handles tax legisla- 
tion, it handles trade legislation, it han- 
dies welfare legislation, it handles debt 
management, and many other matters. 
Why, it is not inconceivable that one 
who was seeking the position as chair- 
man would go out and make himself an 
arrangement with these various pressure 
groups and then it is not inconceivable 
that the chairman, whomever he may 
be, would make a better deal than the 
one that I could make. 

Mr. Chairman, I saw sitting here a 
moment ago the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. That committee regu- 
lates the FCC, the ICC, the Federal 
Trade Commission, and all of the regu- 
latory agencies of the Government of the 
United States, involving the expenditure 
of billions and billions and billions of 
dollars. 

So, let us take a look at what happens 
if we adopt this amendment—and God 
forbid that we should—but let us say we 
did. Let us say we have an unscrupu- 
lous man in either the second or third 
place. Think what deals he could make. 
Think of the corruption that would pos- 


sibly come into being. You talk about 
problems, you talk about logrolling, you 
talk about corruption; it is possible that 
you would have it. 

You know, sometimes in the name of 
reform, sometimes in the name of 


change, our institutions are ruined. 
There are those who would destroy the 
church because of a minister who was 
found to be dishonest. There are those 
who would destroy Congress because of a 
Congressman who is not true to his trust. 

There are those who would wreck the 
free enterprise system because of dis- 
honest businessmen. There are those who 
would wreck the labor movement because 
of dishonest labor leaders. I say to you 
that these amendments that we have 
here, the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss), and 
the amendment offered by my distin- 
guished friend on the Republican side 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SCHWEN- 
GEL), strike at the heart of this institu- 
tion. 

Let me give you a few other examples. 
I remember just a few years ago in the 
first years of the late revered John F, 
Kennedy, we had a proposition here to 
create a Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Affairs, and it was voted down. Do 
you know why it was voted down? Be- 
cause it had been rumored that a Negro 
would head up that Department; that is 
why it was voted down. 

The oldest: Member of this body is a 
revered gentleman, our beloved colleague, 
the gentleman from Illinois, BIL Daw- 
SON. I can assure my colleagues that there 


have been times in the history of this 
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body that Britt Dawson could not have 
been elected chairman of the committee 
he heads. And I could carry on. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be very happy to 
yield to our beloved Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

The gentleman has referred to some- 
thing that is near and dear to me, to 
our dear friend, Congressman BILL DAW- 
SON. 

I was on the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations at the time. As a matter 
of fact, I was ahead of BILL Dawson. 
I was coming back as majority leader. 
We Democrats had taken over the Con- 
gress. I served on the committee dur- 
ing, I think, the 80th to 83d Congresses, 
with BILL Dawson, and we were coming 
back. I could have stayed as the chair- 
man of the committee, but, of course, 
I did not think of that. I withdrew with 
pleasure, and as a result of which in ac- 
cordance not with the rule, but the cus- 
tom and practice, as the gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. BoLLING) so eloquently 
referred to, BILE Dawson became rec- 
ommended by the committee on commit- 
tees as chairman. 

The committee could have refused to 
do so. The committee could have named 
another chairman, but they did not do 
so. So I know something about the 
“Dawson affair.” I know, because I 
stepped aside, and as a result of which 
Britt Dawson became chairman. But I 
also was proud to serve under him as 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
our distinguished Speaker. What greater 
veracity could I have than that of the 
beloved Speaker of this House? 

Let me give you one other example. 
There is the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the re- 
vered Manny CELLER. He is 82 years of 
age, I believe. He happens to be a mem- 
ber of the Jewish faith, a minority faith. 
There was a time when, believe it or not, 
in the days of the know-nothings in this 
country, when a Jew, if he happened to be 
elected, could not have become a chair- 
man of a committee. 

So I say to my fellow reformers—and I 
consider myself one—that in these 
amendments you seek to tear down this 
institution, not to build it up. And I trust 
and I hope that these amendments will 
be resoundly defeated. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the recog- 
nition. I know that there are more senior 
Members on our side of the aisle who also 
wish to be recognized, the gentleman 
from Minnesota (Mr. MACGREGOR), the 
gentleman from Vermont (Mr. Srar- 
ForD), the gentleman from California 
(Mr. BELL), as well as the gentleman 
from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL), who have 
proposed this amendment. And I want to 
commend them for their work and 
thought in offering this proposal. 

There is talk about what is the heart 
of the congressional body here. I think 
we should speculate for a moment on 
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how our Nation has been served in re- 
cent years by the system. Both the ma- 
jority and the minority parties have, with 
few exceptions, let the seniority system 
control the succession to leadership. I 
think it is time for the House to reassert 
some responsibility for the election of its 
leaders. 

I strongly support legislative reform 
and have voted for many of the amend- 
ments which have been offered in the 
House over the past few days. 

Several of these amendments represent 
tremendous progress in modernizing our 
House and making it more responsive to 
our constituents. But none of them gets 
to the heart of the matter like the sey- 
eral proposals to do away with the 
seniority system. 

I cannot accept the argument that the 
seniority system is the only way to as- 
sure the fair treatment of those of us 
who are members of ethnic or religious 
minorities. I cannot agree that Ameri- 
cans who serve in this body collectively 
lack the maturity to make choices based 
on individual merit. If this were so, de- 
mocracy would be in a sorry state. Nor 
can I accept the argument that pressures 
by evil forces would so sway committee 
members that we must have a seniority 
system to protect them against them- 
selves. 

Whether we achieve reform through 
amendments of the rules of the House or 
by action in party caucus; I think it is 
vital that this bill be the vehicle to get 
us moving toward a revision of the se- 
niority system of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Only dynamic and innovative commit- 
tee leadership, which is not assured by 
the present system, can keep up with de- 
mands on a great legislature in 1970. 
American citizens are fully aware of the 
deep shortcomings in the seniority sys- 
tem. They know that the U.S. Congress 
is the only legislature in the free world, 
including the 50 States, to select its lead- 
ers under a strict seniority system. 

The proposal before us would provide 
that the members of the majority would 
by secret ballot select committee chair- 
men. I am convinced that in many cases 
those who now serve as chairmen, 
whether they be black, Jewish, Catholic, 
or Protestant, would be reelected because 
they have demonstrated their qualifica- 
tions of leadership. 

But the question should be put to a 
vote. Those of us on both sides of the 
aisle who want very much a more pro- 
gressive rule cannot reject this proposal 
out-of-hand. We should support this 
amendment because, as the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Burton) stated 
yesterday, it is a first step. 

Seniority studies being made on both 
sides of the aisle are not finalized. Fur- 
ther changes in the methods of selecting 
leaders will hopefully be forthcoming. 
This is a beginning, however, to break 
away from the seniority system, and will 
continue to grow into a strong wave to 
produce a legislative body with its leader- 
ship selected on the basic principles of 
democracy. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUDE. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. STEIGER. of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding during his 
articulate speech. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this moment of 
the gentleman’s time to indicate that I 
am sympathetic to the point the gentle- 
man is making but want to indicate my 
very strong opposition to both the 
Schwengel amendment and the Reuss 
amendment. I do so, may I say to the 
gentleman from Maryland, for two rea- 
sons. One, because I do not believe that 
a bill which relates to reform of the rules 
of the House of Representatives is a 
proper vehicle by which the seniority sys- 
tem ought to be attacked. I think it be- 
longs in the party caucus, It does not 
belong in the rules and it is not there 
now. I concur with the gentleman that a 
modification in the present rigid system 
is needed but I believe such a change 
should be made in the party caucus. 

Two, it seems to me, if any of us truly 
intend to work to pass an effective bill, 
one way to kill the bill is to add either of 
these amendments. 

I intend to vote against the Schwengel 
amendment and I also intend to vote 
against the Reuss amendment, in large 
part may I say to the gentleman from 
Maryland if he will yield further, be- 
cause it is ineffective and a charade. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Maryland has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the dean of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the distinguished gentleman 
from New York (Mr. CELLER). 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I think 
it was Churchill who said that “if we 
open a quarrel between the past and 
the: present, we shall find we have lost 
the future.” The past gave us decades 
of the seniority system. Now, the young 
men among us presently quarrel with 
the past, and in that quarrel we bid«fair 
to lose the future. 

I contemplated long before I planned 
to. speak on this controversial subject, I 
would run the risk of speaking in self- 
interest. I might be charged with having 
an ax to grind. I am a chairman. 

Frankly, I do not fear the outcome 
of this debate. Whether the seniority 
rule prevails or is cast into limbo, I will 
not be unduly perturbed. As chairman 
or just an ordinary member of the Ju- 
diciary Committee, I shall continue to 
serve with all the vigor and intelligence 
of which I am possessed. 

Lest any statement I make concern- 
ing the desirability of retaining the 
seniority system be viewed as self-serv- 
ing, I do not wish to further belabor that 
point. I know of no plan which will re- 
sult in a perfect system of naming com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Certainly the seniority system is not 
without its flaws. I maintain, however, 
that the rules of the House are suffi- 
ciently fiexible—the present rules—so as 
to assure the working of the majority 
will of the committee if the members 
of the majority so wish it. The supposed 
unbreakable grip of a committee chair- 
man is just a myth. I know whereof I 
speak. The majority of any committee 
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can veto any action of any chairman. 
The majority can direct the chairman 
and the chairman cannot command the 
committee if its majority asserts its 
authority. 

As the Members of the House know, 
many methods have been tried and 
many have failed. Nor is the seniority 
system as practiced today so rigid as 
to foreclose the deposing of a chairman. 

It is a matter, one, of intraparty dis- 
cipline, the most recent incident of 
which was the denial of the chairman- 
ship of the Committee on Education and 
Labor to ADAM CLAYTON POWELL; and, 
two, the fact that a committee list is 
presented to the House and acted upon 
in pro forma fashion is not the fault of 
the seniority system; rather, it is the 
unwillingness of the Members to chal- 
lenge the list. 

Whether the election by a majority 
vote of a committee of a chairman will 
erase the flaws of the present system is 
indeed yet to be proven. 

I note, too, that the so-called Schwen- 
gel amendment pays its respects to the 
seniority system by foreclosing choice 
beyond the three senior members. That 
indeed is a recognition of the seniority 
system. 

One final word. The senior member, 
no matter what system is adopted, will 
carry with him the weight of his expe- 
rience, the knowledgeability of the leg- 
islation before him, and the proven abil- 
ity to manage a committee bill on the 
floor. It may thus be possible that the 
elected chairman vould find such influ- 
ence as the post brings with it diluted 
by the very presence and activities of 
the senior member deposed. 

As I have said, many methods in our 
history have been tried and found want- 
ing. They were abandoned. The senior- 
ity system has survived as least 
objectionable. 

Victor Hugo once said: 

If we do not recognize the mistakes of the 


past, we shall only live those mistakes all 
over again. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. CELLER 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. CELLER. I end as I began, by 
quoting Winston Churchill: 

No one pretends that democracy is perfect 
or all-wise. Indeed it has been said that 
democracy is the worst form of government 
except all those other forms which have been 
tried from time to time. 


Similarly the seniority system is not 
perfect, but its value lies in the ineffi- 
ciency of all the substitutes. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman agree that the 
fact that a member of a committee can 
oppose his chairman, the Speaker, or his 
colleagues knowing that this would not 
interfere with his ultimately becoming 
chairman creates the spirit of independ- 
ence that makes the Congress the great- 
est deliberative body in the world? 
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Mr. CELLER., I think the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to revise the seniority system 
offered by my distinguished colleague the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL). 

Bear in mind the gentleman's amend- 
ment just suggests that our seniority 
system be revised. The chairman would 
be elected by a majority of the majority 
side among the three most senior mem- 
bers. In the same way the ranking mi- 
nority Member would be elected by the 
majority of the minority side, from the 
three most senior members, 

Many people argue that our present 
seniority system is the best system that 
can be devised for the selection of com- 
mittee chairmen, but they should bear 
something else also in mind. 

The Democratic Party did not select 
the Speaker by the seniority system. 
They did not select the majority leader 
by the seniority system. They did not 
select their whip by the seniority system. 
The Republicans did not select our dis- 
tinguished minority leader by the se- 
niority system. We did not select our 
whip or the chairman of our confer- 
ence by the seniority system. None 
of these choices, Mr. Chairman, was 
made in accordance with the senior- 
ity system. But I believe they were ex- 
cellent choices. 

Not longevity, but competence and 
leadership were the factors inherent in 
these election choices. Should we not 
allow ourselves the same opportunity 
when electing our own committee chair- 
men? What could be more important 
than the strong leadership in our legis- 
lative committees? 

The proposal before us retains experi- 
ence as a factor in the selection process, 
and I believe that this is good. As a 
practical matter, as has been said þe- 
fore, in most cases the number one 
senior member would probably be re- 
elected. But it also puts a few committee 
chairmen or some committee chairmen 
who may be a bit careless or lackadaisi- 
cal on notice or makes sure they put 
their best foot forward and do a good 
job, and within the rules it defines elec- 
tability. At the same time, however, it 
allows committee members, themselves, 
who have observed each other working 
under unique committee conditions, to 
choose the chairman they believe pos- 
sesses the best combination of ability 
and leadership characteristics. 

Under the system provided by this 
amendment, the chairman would neces- 
sarily be more responsive to the com- 
mittee as a whole, knowing that his 
actions and record would determine his 
tenure. i 

The very rare occasion of abuse would 
become even less likely under these cir- 
cumstances. 

Can we afford any longer to leave the 
control of this power to chance? Can we 
allow the selection of the chairman to be 
based solely on longevity? I think not. 

The public at large, whether rightly 
or wrongly, has become increasingly con- 
cerned about the organization of the 
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Congress. And what are some of the 
factors they complain about most? On 
this I quote: “The antiquated seniority 
system” is high on the list of criticisms. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BELL of California. I yield to the 
gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr, FRASER. Mr. Chairman, let me 
raise this question because I know of the 
gentleman’s deep interest and commit- 
ment to bringing reform and change to 
the House. Supposing the majority of my 
colleagues on the Democratic side de- 
cided they wanted to change the chair- 
man of a committee of the House. 

We now have that power, through 
our caucus, to do so; that is true; is it 
not? 

Mr. BELL of California. That is right. 

Mr. FRASER. But if the proposal the 
gentleman is supporting is adopted, that 
power would be taken away from us; 
would it not? 

Mr. BELL of California. The power to 
select? 

Mr. FRASER. The power in the major- 
ity to make a decision would be stripped 
away from us and conferred upon a 
much smaller group. 

Mr. BELL of California. It would be 
conferred upon the members of the com- 
mittee itself. 

Mr. FRASER. That is right; so the 
members of the caucus would lose con- 
trol over the chairmanship. 

Mr. BELL of California. The members 
of the caucus would, but who properly 
knows more about the workings of the 
committee, about the eligibility and the 
ability of the chairman and the poten- 
tial leaders, than the people who are 
working with the committee chairman? 

Mr. FRASER. If I may speak bluntly— 
and it might be unwise to do so—some 
of the chairmen of whom I believe there 
has been more criticism than others 
would surely be elected by their commit- 
tees but might not be elected by the 
caucus. That is one aspect to be looked 
at. Itis one reason why I have a question 
about the proposal. 

Mr. BELL of California. I can also re- 
call a considerable amount of bad pub- 
licity and trouble which the Congress re- 
ceived as a result of some mistakes made 
by a previous chairman. That helped to 
give the Congress such a bad image in- 
sofar as the public is concerned. Also 
why the American people are so critical 
of the seniority system. 

What are some of the factors that they 
complain about most? The, and I quote 
“antiquated,” seniority system is high on 
the list of criticisms. To say that Con- 
gress has not been adversely affected by 
such criticism is to put our head in the 
sand. 

If we pass a Legislative Reorganization 
Act—without acting on the seniority sys- 
tem—the anger and disappointment felt 
by our citizens will be totally justified. 

The amendment under consideration 
offers us an important choice. 

We can go on record as taking a major 
step toward streamlining the committee 
system and making it more responsive to 
the public and to this House—or we can 
sustain the rigid structure under which 
we now operate. 
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This is not just a party matter. 

Selection procedures of committee 
chairmen affect the entire Congress and 
reflect upon it and I, therefore, urge my 
colleagues to support the pending amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I moye to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I do this in order to see 
if we can determine about how many 
Members would like to speak on this sub- 
ject. A number have inquired about when 
we would like to vote. 

I do not desire, Mr. Chairman, to limit 
the Members to a half minute or to 1 
minute. If we can get an idea as to the 
number who would like to speak, perhaps 
we can figure out something like 3 or 4 
minutes each. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that we vote on this amendment no 
later than 4 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, as I say, I 
have only a desire to try to see if we can- 
not get some understanaing. I wonder 
if we could say 4:15? I ask. unanimous 
consent that debate be limited to 4:15 on 
this amendment. I have no desire to cut 
off the Members. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, I have spent 
a lot of time on this..Many of us have. 
We feel deeply about this subject. 

Yesterday when I spoke I had only 5 
minutes, and much of that time was 
given over to a Member to whom I 
yielded. 

I had hoped that I would be granted 
the courtesy of spending some extra time 
on this. Some things have been said here 
that had some implications about my 
attitude on racial matters and the like. 
I should like to have an opportunity to 
talk about this. This is quite important. 
I believe we ought to have more time. 

We have had more time on amend- 
ments of lesser importance than this. 
Therefore I think we need more time on 
this important matter. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HARSHA. How many times is a 
Member permitted to speak on his own 
amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Ohio inquires as to how many times a 
Member may speak on his own amend- 
ment. The answer to that is he may 
speak one time to his amendment. 

Mr. HARSHA. The author of the 
amendment is asking for additional time, 
and some of the rest of us have not had 
any time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
my request and yield back the remainder 
of my time. 


PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 
Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COLLIER, Is that rule not also 
applicable to any other Member of the 
House, once he has spoken on an amend- 
ment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Am I not correct in 
Stating that when the gentleman from 
Jowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL) offered his 
amendment, he spoke on it; and am I not 
correct that when the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) offered an 
amendment the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL) offered a substitute. 
Would not the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SCHWENGEL) be allowed to speak 
for 5 minutes for or against the Reuss 
amendment, as well as in support of his 
own substitute? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct, 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I thank the Chair- 
man. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Under the rules of 
the House cannot a Member move to 
strike the last word and be considered on 
the same amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman. is 
correct. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. And under those 
conditions a man could speak twice, 
could he not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Possibly, If a Mem- 
ber were to speak one time in opposi- 
tion to an amendment subsequently he 
could move to strike the last word and 
he would be entitled to be recognized. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. A further parlia- 
mentary inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
State it. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. If some time is set, 
does not that abrogate the time and a 
Member then could be allowed to speak 
again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
both amendments. As has been pointed 
out by people who know more about the 
rules of the House than I do, caucuses 
have the power to overrule the selection 
of their various committees on commit- 
tees as to who may be the chairmen and 
who may not be. Mr. ScHWENGEL's 
amendment restricts this to not even a 
majority of the majority, because he 
would be counting only among three 
people. 

The distinguished majority whip 
pointed out some of the things that 
could happen if you started bargaining 
among members of committees for votes 
for election. 

I happen to be the ranking member of 
the Committee on House Administration, 
and I have no doubt that under Mr. 
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SCHWENGEL’S amendment I could be 
elected from that committee tomorrow 
by simply promising to divide amongst 
the other members the patronage of the 
chairman, the gentleman from Mary- 
land. 

I would not do that. I would not try to 
supersede him. I would not be a can- 
didate. But there are some people who 
would. You could have this House and 
its committees taking away from the 
caucus, taking away from the majority, 
taking away from the minority the 
rights that they have to veto a chairman 
if he gets out of line. A horrible exam- 
ple was raised a little while ago of a 
chairman who did and he was vetoed by 
his committee and he had only the right 
to sit in the chair and nothing else. 

So all of these horrible things are not 
necessarily as bad as some of those who 
are not chairmen but who would like 
to be would like to make us believe 
they are. 

Now, let us be pragmatic and factual. 
There is a great hue and cry about the 
rules here. There is one rule here that I 
have seen violated repeatedly in the last 
2 days and mostly violated by those who 
want reform; that is, rule 42, which 
blankets in Jefferson’s Manual as the 
rules of the House. In Jefferson’s Man- 
ual—I think it is on page 203—it says 
that a Member may not read anything 
that anybody else has written or any- 
thing that he has written to the House 
of Representatives. Now, I know some- 
times, for purposes of accuracy, it is nice 
to have a printed text to read from; but 
if we are going to revise the rules whole- 
sale, why do we not change that one, 
which is violated more times, it seems to 
me, than it is observed. I just mention 
that in passing. 

I know that there are some things in 
the rules of the House that maybe ought 
to be changed. We have committees in 
both caucuses working on the seniority 
problem. The gentlewoman from Wash- 
ington is chairman of the committee on 
our side, and that committee is working. 
She has it working and keeps it work- 
ing, and she checks on you every day to 
see what you are doing if you are on a 
subcommittee. We have had a lot of sug- 
gestions, but when you get down to it, 
about the one thing that seems to be of 
the greatest concern to us—and I do not 
want to violate any secrets, because it 
will all be brought up in our caucus—is 
the fact that probably some people are 
chairmen of more subcommittees than 
they can actually physically handle be- 
cause of the limitations of time, and we 
are trying to work out as best we can 
some recommendations to the caucus to 
spread that work around. 

We are trying to work out as best we 
can some recommendation to the caucus 
to spread it around. I think that we can 
work out a practical solution which may 
alleviate some of the problems that some 
of the Members feel as very real prob- 
lems in that they have a lot of time on 
their hands and not much to do with it. 
I am all for it. I am all for spreading the 
workload around. But I think if we adopt 
the amendment which has been offered 
by the gentleman from Iowa that we fur- 
ther shackle the democratic powers of 
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the House in that we take it away from 
the great mass and we confine it merely 
to the members on both sides of a spe- 
cific committee. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
distinguished gentleman from Ohio yield 
to me at that point? 

Mr. HAYS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is talk- 
ing about taking the power away from 
the caucus. It would also be taking the 
power away from the House, the power 
to approve the committees. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman is exactly 
right. We talk about taking it away from 
the caucus but we would, in fact, be tak- 
ing that power away from the House. 

So I suggest to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. GupeE), since the gentle- 
man made a very eloquent speech on this, 
if these amendments do not pass and 
next year when the committee chairmen 
and the members of the various commit- 
tees come up for approval that the gen- 
tleman stand up and tell us which chair- 
man the gentleman does not want and 
make a motion that he not be elected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. HAYS. I mentioned the gentle- 
man’s name and I want to be fair and 
give him a chance to answer. 

Mr. GUDE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Yes; I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. GUDE. I am only suggesting to the 
gentleman that be it Republican or 
Democrat Party which is in the ma- 
jority—— 

Mr. HAYS. Well, it will be the Demo- 
crats and the gentleman may proceed 
on that assumption. 

Mr. GUDE. Then the caucus of the 
Democratic Party would be able to fur- 
ther revise the rules if they are unsatis- 
factory to them should the Schwengel 
amendment be adopted. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. HAYS. We will revise—I do not 
think we would, may I say if the 
Schwengel amendment is adopted—I do 
not think the caucus could take away 
and revise a law which has been passed 
by both Houses and signed by the Presi- 
dent. The gentleman is in error. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr, Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

(Mr. HARSHA asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, if I 
understand the Schwengel amendment, 
it perpetuates the seniority system but, 
further, it relegates that into a popu- 
larity contest, because the only quali- 
fications for these three Members must 
be seniority or longevity. It says nothing 
about their expertise in the field in 
which the committee deals. It says noth- 
ing about their technical knowledge, 
nothing about their attention to com- 
mittee work. It deals solely on a longev- 
ity or seniority basis. However, it rele- 
gates that selection to a popularity con- 
test and you are invariably going to have 
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a campaign by members of the commit- 
tees for this particular position, because 
every pressure group, every special in- 
terest group interested in the work of 
that committee, may have a favorite 
among those three that they want to se- 
lect or get into the position of ranking 
member or chairman of that committee. 
You invariably will have commitments 
between members. Bargaining for posi- 
tion if you will. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield to me 
right there? 

Mr. HARSHA. I would be happy to 
yield to the distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACKE. Can you imagine 
the election of a chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee from among the 
first three members with the big interests 
interested, what the pressure would be? 
Can you imagine the pressure to elect the 
chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce? Can you 
imagine the pressure which would be 
exerted in the election of the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor? Can you imagine what the pres- 
sure would be on the election of the 
chairman of any number of other com- 
mittees? Why, it would be tremendous. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio has referred to a subject that is 
very important and I respect him for it 
and I appreciate the fact that he yielded 
to me to make my brief observation. 

You could have the worst scandals in 
the world if an election from among the 
first three members of a committee hap- 
pens to take place in this House, My 
mind is open, but this particular pro- 
posal would be dangerous—offered in 
good faith as it is—but it would be dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker. That was the point I 
was trying to make, and he has made it 
far more eloquently than I. But please 
let me point out that you should stop to 
realize that we are going to have coming 
before the House a highway bill for 1970 
that will involve over $22 billion in the 
years ahead. When you stop to think of 
all the highway users’ groups, all of the 
contracting groups, all of the oil people 
who are involved, every facet of Amer- 
ican life that has anything to do with 
highway construction-interstate-devel- 
opment. Then think of all the river nayi- 
gation projects, all of the public works 
projects, all over the country, the flood 
control projects, just think of the ramifi- 
cations of that when we get into a bid- 
ding contest on who is going to be the 
ranking member and chairman of that 
committee, 

What you are doing is laying the 
groundwork, if you adopt this amend- 
ment, laying the groundwork for the 
greatest wheeling and dealing operation 
that this body has ever seen in the 
history of the Congress. 

Let me say one other word to you about 
this question of seniority before you want 
to destroy it all. Every single one of you— 
every single one of you has seniority 
over your opponent. Now, you can be at- 
tacked by your opponent on your voting 
record. He can attack you on a person- 
ality basis, he can hire a famous public 
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relations outfit to improve or project the 
image he thinks the voters would most 
likely be receptive to, he can spend a 
million dollars or a hundred thousand 
dollars to make his name a household 
word, he can attack you from every single 
angle but one, and that is seniority. And 
the first,.or lowest Member in seniority in 
this House has seniority over his op- 
ponent. And when you give that up, then 
you lay yourself completely open to a 
successful attack by any opponent whom 
you might have in future elections. 

I would hope that you would keep that 
in mind before you adopt such an amend- 
ment as this. 

I will now yield to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. BELL). 

Mr. BELL of California, Mr, Chair- 
man, relative to the popularity contest 
the gentleman mentioned, I might men- 
tion that the Speaker of the House is 
elected, the majority leader is elected, 
the minority leader is elected, and the 
conference leaders. Relative to the other 
matter with regard to dishonesty that 
might be involved because of having to 
make arrangements with these lobbyist 
groups, I might remind the gentleman 
that most of your State legislatures are 
formed not on the basis of seniority. And 
as far as seniority, I just had a very 
tough campaign in the primary cam- 
paign in which a lot of money was placed 
against me, and I mentioned seniority 
until it. was coming out of my ears, and 
I got absolutely nowhere with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of. the 
gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HARSHA 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, in the 
first. place, in response to the gentle- 
man from California, the Speaker; the 
majority leader, and the minority leader 
are not selected from the top three men 
on a seniority basis, as it would be in 
the committee election amendment. Fur- 
thermore the gentleman won the pri- 
mary contest he refers to and who is to 
say that his plea of seniority fell on deaf 
ears. As he says he used the issue of 
seniority and was. suecessful—that 
speaks for itself. 

I certainly do not suggest any dishon- 
esty on the part of Members but the 
pressures will be there and they will be 
great, make no mistake about that. The 
opportunity for this type of maneuver- 
ing and trading is obvious. The ramifica- 
tions of the ominous results of such an 
amendment far outweigh the deficien- 
cies of the seniority system. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. That was the 
exact point that I wanted to make. 

I would also like to make this addi- 
tional observation that in that instance, 
in order to apply the same logic, the 
same argument, then you could not re- 
strict it to three. You would have to go 
through the whole gamut, and open it 
up, if you are going to use this as the 
basic argument to everyone on the com- 
mittee. 
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Mr. HARSHA, Every member on the 
committee would be eligible; that is 
right. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has again expired. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, the one salient point 
which needs to be kept in mind in voting 
on this amendment, is the overriding ob- 
jective of improving the operation of the 
House of Representatives as an institu- 
tion. 

If that is our objective, we do not 
achieve it by enlarging the isolation of 
the committee inverting it within itself— 
we do not provide a means by which 
three select men rather than one selected 
man maintains a small baronetcy against 
the interest of the entire body. 

Our primary interest must be in the 
House of Representatives as an institu- 
tion. We must be directing our interest 
toward the discipline of the parties over 
the conflicting body of ideas from which 
legislation must ultimately be “devised. 

Now if we go by the route of the 
Schwengel amendment, then we go in 
the opposite direction of that reform that 
Iam talking about here. 

I am against the Schwengel amend- 
ment and I believe I am against the 
Reuss amendment. The reason I say I be- 
lieve I am against the Reuss amendment 
is that although the Reuss amendment 
merely affords guidance to a caucus, as 
I understand it, it seems to me that guid- 
ance adds no concrete basis upon which 
the caucus will gain increased power. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, the Reuss amend- 
ment does do something. It acts as a sig- 
nal and a symbol to the caucus that they 
must take into account factors other 
than pure longevity of service. I point out 
to the gentleman from Texas that since 
1952 on only two occasions—in 1965 and 
1969—in those 18 years did the House 
Democratic caucus even look at the list 
of proposed chosen-by-seniority chair- 
men. They were whisked to the floor 
by the committee on committees with a 
great whoosh, and the Democratic cau- 
cus did not even look at them. 

The passage of the Reuss amendment, 
therefore, would do something—it would 
signal the two-party caucuses that they 
must take into account the chairman's 
qualifications, not just his seniority— 
and that, it seems to me, is a worthy 
first step. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I thank the gentle- 
man. Insofar as he states that his amend- 
ment is for the purpose primarily of 
strengthening the caucus, his amend- 
ment, if it adds anything, is desirable in 
that respect, but I would respectfully 
state to the House: that I believe that 
anything that is done in the rules them- 
selves to widen the authority of the cau- 
cus implies the power of the House to 
restrict the authority of the caucus. 

I speak for the power of the caucus. I 
think the caucus of the majority party, 
and its opposition on the minority side, 
is the ultimate basis of Anglo-American 
effectiveness in a legislative body. 
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Therefore, I would: commend the pur- 
pose of the Reuss amendment. But I 
would not recommend to this body in 
making its rules that it restrict the cau- 
cus or direct it. It is for these reasons 
that I oppose both the Schwengel amend- 
ment and the Reuss amendment. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to both amendments. 

Mr. Chairman, and Members of the 
Committee, the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, RICHARD BOLLING, a short 
time ago gave the Members of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House one of the 
best lectures on the parliamentary pro- 
cedures and methods of the Congress 
that it has ever been my privilege to 
hear. I sincerely hope that tomorrow 
when the Recorp comes out that each 
and everyone of you read it. 

I realize that some of my colleagues 
are interested in changing the Rules of 
the House, particularly the rules with 
regard to seniority. I just looked over 
the list of the 21 standing committees 
of the House of Representatives. 

The three ranking members, both 
Democrat and Republican, of the stand- 
ing committees of the House are: 


AGRICULTURE 


Democrats 


W. R. Poage, Tex. 
John L. McMillan, S.C. 
Thomas G. Abernethy, Miss. 


Republicans 
Page Belcher, Okla. 
Charles M. Teague, Calif. 
Catherine May, Wash, 


APPROPRIATIONS 


Democrats 


George H. Mahon, Tex. 
Jamie L. Whitten, Miss. 
George W. Andrews, Ala, 


Republicans 


Frank T, Bow, Ohio. 
Charles Raper Jonas, N.C, 
Elford A. Cederberg, Mich. 


ARMED SERVICES 


Democrats 

L. Mendel Rivers, S.C. 
Philip J. Philbin, Miss, 

F. Edward Hebert, La. 

Republicans 

Leslie C. Arends, Ill. 

Alvin E. O’Konski, Wis. 
William G. Bray, Ind. 


BANKING AND CURRENCY 


Democrats 

Wright Patman, Tex. 
William A. Barrett, Pa. 
Leonor K. Sullivan, Mo. 

Republicans 
William B. Widnall, N.J. 
Florence P. Dwyer, N.J. 
Seymour Halpern, N-Y. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Democrats 
John L. McMillan, S.C. 
Thomas G. Abernethy, Miss. 
William L. Dawson, Ill, 


Republicans 


Ancher Nelsen, Minn, 
William L. Springer, Tl. 
Alvin E. O’Konski, Wis. 
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EDUCATION AND LABOR 
Democrats 
Carl D. Perkins, Ky. 
Edith Green, Oreg. 
Frank Thompson, Jr., N.J. 
Republicans 
William H. Ayres, Ohio. 
Albert H. Quie, Minn. 
John M. Ashbrook, Ohio. 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
Democrats 
Thomas E. Morgan, Pa. 
Clement J. Zablocki, Wis, 
Wayne L. Hays, Ohio. 
Republicans 
E. Ross Adair, Ind. 
William S, Mailliard, Calif. 
Peter H. B. Frelinghuysen, N.J. 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
Democrats 
William L. Dawson, Ill. 
Chet Holifield, Calif. 
Jack Brooks, Tex. 
Republicans 
Florence P. Dwyer, N.J. 
Ogden R. Reid, N-Y. 
Frank Horton, N.Y. 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
Democrats 
Samuel N. Friedel, Md. 
Wayne L. Hays, Ohio. 
Frank Thompson, Jr., N.J. 
Republicans 
Samuel L. Devine, Ohio. 
William L. Dickinson, Ala. 
Cleveland, James C., N.H. 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
Democrats 
Wayne N. Aspinall, Colo. 
James A. Haley, Fla. 
Ed Edmondson, Okla. 
Republicans 
John P. Saylor, Pa. 
E. Y. Berry, S. Dak. 
Craig Hosmer, Calif, 
INTERNAL SECURITY 
Democrats 
Richard H. Ichord, Mo. 
Claude Pepper, Fla. 
Edwin W. Edwards, La, 
Republicans 
John M. Ashbrook, Ohio. 
Richard L. Roudebush, Ind. 
Albert W. Watson, S.C. 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
Democrats 
Harley O. Staggers, W. Va. 
Samuel N. Friedel, Md. 
Torbert H. Macdonald, Mass. 
Republicans 
William L. Springer, Ill, 
Samuel L. Devine, Ohio. 
Ancher Nelsen, Minn, 
JUDICIARY 
Democrats 
Emanuel Celler, N.Y. 
Michael A. Feighan, Ohio. 
Peter W. Rodino, Jr., N.J, 
Republicans 
William M. McCulloch, Ohio, 
Richard H. Poff, Va. 
Clark MacGregor, Minn. 
MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Democrats 
Edward A. Garmatz, Md. 
Leonor K, Sullivan, Mo. 
Frank M. Clark, Pa. 
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Republicans 
William S. Mailliard, Calif. 
Thomas M. Pelly, Wash. 
Charles A. Mosher, Ohio. 
POST OFFICE AND CIVIL SERVICE 
Democrats 
Thaddeus J. Dulski, N.Y. 
David N. Henderson, N.C, 
Arnold Olsen, Mont. 
Republicans 
Robert J. Corbett, Pa. 
H. R. Gross, Iowa. 
Glenn Cunningham, Nebr. 
PUBLIC WORKS 
Democrats 
George H. Fallon, Md. 
John A. Blatnik, Minn. 
Robert E. Jones, Ala. 
Republicans 
William C. Cramer, Fla. 
William H. Harsha, Ohio. 
James R. Grover, Jr., N.Y. 
RULES 
Democrats 
William M. Colmer, Miss. 
Ray J. Madden, Ind, 
James J. Delaney, N.Y. 
Republicans 
H. Allen Smith, Calif. 
John B. Anderson, fil, 
Dave Martin, Nebr. 
SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 
Democrats 
George P. Miller, Calif. 
Olin E. Teague, Tex. 
Joseph E. Karth, Minn. 
Republicans 
James G. Fulton, Pa. 
Charles A, Mosher, Ohio. 
Richard L. Roudebush, Ind. 
STANDARDS OF OFFICIAL CONDUCT 
Democrats 
Melvin Price, Ill. 
Olin E. Teague, Tex. 
Watkins M. Abbitt, Va. 
Republicans 
Jackson E. Betts, Ohio. 
Robert T. Stafford, Vt. 
James H. Quillen, Tenn. 
VETERANS’ AFFAIRS 
Democrats 
Olin E. Teague, Tex. 
Wm. Jennings Bryan Dorn, 8.C. 
James A. Haley, Fla. 
Republicans 
Charles M, Teague, Calif. 
William H. Ayres, Ohio. 
E. Ross Adair, Ind. 
WAYS AND MEANS 
Democrats 
Wilbur D. Mills, Ark. 
Hale Boggs, La. 
John C. Watts, Ky. 
Republicans 
John W. Byrnes, Wis, 
James B. Utt, Calif. 
Jackson E. Betts, Ohio, 


You know, it is a remarkable thing. 
No Member who qualifies for considera- 
tion as a chairman under any of these 
two amendments has spoken in favor of 
these amendments. It is only those who 
do not have seniority that want to do 
something about it. 

By the way, as a Member of what has 
been described as the greatest legisla- 
tive body in the world, I am sick and 
tired of hearing what they do in State 
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legislatures. This is not a State legisla- 
ture. Let everybody get that clear. This 
is the Congress of the United States. 
This is the House of Representatives, 
and we are not bound by what the legis- 
lature of any State does. 

With the exception of the original 13 
States, we have created the machinery 
that established all the State legisla- 
tures, and what they do is of little mind 
as far as this body is concerned. Most 
of the State legislators do not even have 
an office, let alone worry about the things 
that we have to worry about here in 
Congress. 

Very frankly, if the seniority system 
is attacked and the attack is upheld by 
any of the amendments which have been 
proposed, the next step will be a direct 
follow-up of what Mr. BoLLING pointed 
out. Each little committee would then be 
authorized to pass a bill send it to the 
corresponding committee in the Sen- 
ate—Work out the conference, have it 
engrossed and forwarded to the Presi- 
dent to sign into law. That will be the 
next step that will come, and you will 
never see legislation come back to this 
body as intended by the Founding 
Fathers. 

Every one of you who are elected as 
Members of this body have a right to get 
up and object when rules go through. It 
has been my privilege to serve in the 
Congress for almost 22 years; in that 
period of time I have seen only two Mem- 
bers who I felt were not qualified to be 
committee chairmen, and in each of 
those instances the committee itself took 
charge and, in a sense, removed the 
chairman or made him so sterile that he 
was absolutely ineffective. 

The rules of the House as they exist 
now with regard to seniority are an in- 
tegral part of the Democratic caucus 
and the Republican caucus, and if the 
Republican caucus and the Democratic 
caucus do not like the system, it is with- 
in their province to change it, but not 
by the rules changes that are now pro- 
posed 


The gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays) 
a short time ago made the statement 
that if the proposed legislation becomes 
law, it will be binding upon the caucus 
of each party, and we will not be per- 
mitted to change it. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge that both 
amendments be defeated and, with all 
of its faults, I urge that we do not do 
anything to disturb the seniority system. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. The point the gentle- 
man has made is a good one. The issue 
here is not really so much seniority as it 
is the proper place of seniority in this 
bill. It is properly a matter of party rule. 
As chairman of the task force on senior- 
ity for Republicans, I can tell the Mem- 
bers that we are seriously considering a 
possible modification of the seniority 
rule, and this is where it should be con- 
sidered rather than in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

Mr. SAYLOR. The Republican caucus, 
for the benefit of the Members on the 
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Democratic side, took some action on this 
matter some time ago. They said that 
no Member on the Republican side could 
be the ranking member of two standing 
committees of the House. 

Mr. WALDIE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the Schwengel amendment for many of 
the reasons that have been heretofore 
advanced, but primarily for those reasons 
involving a diminution of the power of 
the caucus if the Schwengel amendment 
is adopted. I think the caucus in matters 
of seniority and committee assignments 
should be absolute under our present sys- 
tem. I think also the Schwengel amend- 
ment enhances one of the difficulties I 
personally find with the system, and that 
is it makes even more isolated and remote 
from control the enclave that the com- 
mittee now represents. 

Personally, I find one of the most ob- 
jectionable faults of the system as it 
presently is constituted is that power is 
too diffused from the Speaker and too 
concentrated in the respective commit- 
tees. 

I would go much further, I am sure, 
than most other Members of this House 
would go. I would permit the Speaker 
to appoint all committee chairman sub- 
ject to the approval of the respective cau- 
cuses of each party without regard to 
seniority or without regard to any other 
factors than those he deems proper. 

I would answer, in reply to the sugges- 
tion that this is no more than Speaker 
Cannon's system, that the era of America 
today is entirely different from the era 
that existed during the Cannon tenure 
when power was concentrated and abused 
by Speaker Cannon, because the ability, 
particularly of the communications 
media, to identify abuses and call atten- 
tion to those abuses so that they would 
be redressed was much less then than it 
is today. 

In addition, the power of the executive 
branch in the Cannon era vis-a-vis the 
legislative branch was considerably dif- 
ferent and considerably less. The power 
of the executive branch is awesome to- 
day compared to the legislative branch. 

One of the reasons why there is so 
much difference between these two 
branches is that we have diffused our 
power through the committee system 
and have not permitted the Speaker to 
exercise the power his office possesses— 
which is second in the land—and to ex- 
ercise the power which should be 
wrapped up in the speakership. If we 
should permit the Speaker that power, 
subject to caucus veto, it would make 
this legislative branch a more important 
branch than it has been. 

I would also suggest that the objections 
to selecting committee chairmen solely 
on the basis of seniority are apparent 
to all—or must be, because few have ad- 
dressed themselves to the inexcusable 
situation that a man should assume the 
tremendous powers of the committee 
chairman just because he is reasonably 
healthy and has a tolerant constitu- 
ency—that is so incomprehensible to ex- 
plain to the public that no one on the 
floor defended it, and properly so. They 
defended seniority on two very strange 
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bases. One was that historically the 
Congress was bigoted and prejudiced, 
and to avoid that bigotry and prejudice 
in the majority of the Congress, it was 
necessary to have a system that took 
out of the hands of individual Congress- 
men the right to make these selections, 
and the seniority system did that. 

In recent days it has been defended 
by speaker after speaker because the 
individual Congressman—it adds up to— 
are irresponsible and weak and are un- 
able to withstand the tremendous eco- 
nomic pressures of the lobbyists, and it 
is to protect the individual Congressmen 
from their own weaknesses that we must 
have this indefensible system. 

One Member said that on his commit- 
tee he could become chairman tomorrow. 
He perhaps knows his committee better 
than I, and he knows their weaknesses, 
but as he described them, if no one else 
knew who the members of that commit- 
tee were, it would have to be assumed 
they were relatively spineless people and 
would select the committee chairman on 
the basis of favors he would give them. 
It is that demeaning process we engage 
in when we describe our colleagues by 
defending the seniority system—it is 
never assumed we are describing our- 
selves—and we seek to protect our col- 
leagues by this peculiar system that is 
indefensible under any other terms than 
protecting our colleagues against their 
weaknesses which in the past were big- 
otry and prejudice and today consists of 
an inability to withstand the lobbyists. 

Those are the types of descriptions of 
Members of the House that make the 
public very, very concerned about the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to par- 
ticularly address myself to the Schwen- 
gel amendment, but many thoughts have 
been going through my mind, after lis- 
tening all afternoon to this debate on re- 
organization and reform. 

There is a great concern many Mem- 
bers have had about this legislative pro- 
posal. How inclined we all are to make 
sure that the people back home think we 
are doing what they want us to do. How 
we want to tell them all the truth about 
what happens in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This what we say we want to 
do; namely, tell them all. 

I happened to count the House a min- 
ute ago, and, lo and behold, with this 
great measure we have before us, we had 
but 76 Members of the House present 
and listening to the debate. Perhaps we 
ought to tell the people about that fact. 

I do not know how truly concerned we 
are about really wanting to do something 
about reorganizing the House. 

Going back into history, referring to 
something that has been mentioned time 
and again, is talk about Uncle Joe Can- 
non. That is history being discussed to- 
day. I happened to read recently a book 
called “Tyrant from Illinois.” It is about 
the legislative life of Uncle Joe Cannon. 

I now am privileged to represent a part 
of his old district, due to the last redis- 
tricting in the State of Illinois. 

It might be interesting for the Mem- 
bers, if they want to know the truth 
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about what happened in those days, to 
read the book. 

The truth is, Uncle Joe Cannon did not 
do anything except what the House gave 
him the power to do. He exercised those 
rights. 

Then, lo and behold, the so-called lib- 
erals of those days took those powers 
away from Uncle Joe, and rightfully so. 

The great difficulty at that particular 
era in history was that Uncle Joe Can- 
non not only was the Speaker of the 
House but also was the chairman of the 
Rules Committee. Whenever the Rules 
Committee proceeded to report out a rule 
that Uncle Joe wanted, or did not want, 
he would put it in his pocket and carry 
it around. Finally, if one wanted legisla- 
tive action on the House floor, even if 
it were a request from the White House, 
one made inquiry of Uncle Joe Cannon, 
“What is going to happen to H.R. so 
and so?” The President might call the 
Speaker, by telephone, and he would say, 
“What about that bill?” And Speaker 
Cannon would reply, “I have it in my 
pocket.” Then he would be asked, “What 
are you going to do about it? We would 
like to have you come down to talk it 
over with the President of the United 
States.” And Uncle Joe would respond 
to the President of the United States, 
“Why do you not come up to talk to 
me about it?” 

That is the ways things happened in 
those days, until the Congress saw fit, in 
its wisdom, to change the signals. 

So whatever changes the Congress 
wants we can adapt to change. We all 
desire change and progress. We can, I re- 
peat, adapt to cha’.ze at any time the 
House wishes t- t...e action. We can 
ae rules and č.. nge them as we see 

As suggesica this afternoon, by action 
of the majority party and by action of 
the minority party these matters can 
be taken care of. I repeat, it is the 
responsibility of the Members of the 
House of our two parties to do all the 
things for change that have to be done 
on this House floor. The House has such 
power and no one else. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, it is very seldom that 
I come to the well of the House, in the 
time I have been here, but this is a mat- 
ter which has been of grave concern to 
me for quite some time. I believe it is 
most important for us to realize it is 
not only a question of trying to update 
the rules and the procedures in this 
House so that the Congress can become 
a much more effective body but also, I 
believe, it is a question of the fact that 
the American people on many levels— 
different colors, different economic 
groups—are questioning some of the ac- 
tions and some of the operations in this 
great body. 

I do not believe we should close our 
eyes to some of the stark-naked truths 
which confront us as we attempt to leave 
the 1960’s and move into the 1970’s and 
try to come up with a legislative body 
that truly is more relevant to the needs 
of the people of the United States today. 

It seems to me that always a large 
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number have to suffer for the. mistakes 
of a few. There is no question in my mind 
about the fact that. the seniority system 
based on longevity of tenure has built 
into it certain inherent weaknesses 
which many of us do not like to discuss 
openly because sooner or later many of 
us hope to become old and still be able 
to retain some of the capacities and abil- 
ities we have when we are young. Let us 
face it, gentlemen. The fact of the mat- 
ter is this: our dynamic, changing so- 
ciety, which has to come up with an- 
swers to problems that have been col- 
lecting for a long period of time, no 
longer fulfills the need. It becomes very 
necessary to change some of the tradi- 
tions and some of the rules that many of 
us who have been beneficiaries of the 
status quo find most difficult to accept 
in these changing and perilous times in 
which we are living. 

Mr, Chairman, I am not here to con- 
demn the seniority system in and of 
itself. I think the important thing to 
recognize is that there are additional cri- 
teria that have to be considered in addi- 
tion to longevity of service. I think we 
have to consider the fact that the reason 
why young people and other people are 
lashing out today in our country is that 
they are seeing by virtue of some of the 
things they hear some of the gentle- 
men here say, that we cannot really 
defend what we are doing. I also recog- 
nize, as I have heard some of the gentle- 
men here say, that we need change; we 
need change so desperately. However, we 
are so afraid to speak out even in the 
caucus because, those of us who have 
been in the political arena for any length 
of time, recognize the term “political re- 
prisal.”” Therefore, even if gentlemen de- 
sire to say something in the caucus, and 
they have very deep feelings and very 
deep convictions about it, the caucus be- 
comes relatively paralyzed because of 
their fear of what might happen after 
they dare to get up and speak out. 

I am going to tell it like it is because 
many of us have been talking in the back 
rooms. Many of us have been talking 
about it with each other, but we dare not 
speak about it within our own caucus. 
How sad that is. Therefore, we have to 
recognize the very reason why we have 
to bring such a bill as this to the floor. 
It is because the caucus has been rela- 
tively powerless in terms of bringing 
about changes that are very necessary. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that I support the Reuss amendment. 
The reason why I support that amend- 
ment is that the people of this country 
are not interested in excuses from us as 
their elected representatives as to why 
we are not functioning. We have a re- 
sponsibility to carry out in this body in 
terms of electing the leaders of our com- 
mittees and in terms of electing those 
persons who will be controlling the des- 
tiny of this Nation. Therefore, it seems 
to me in our caucuses all of us who are 
á part of this magnificent body should 
have the opportunity to make a selection, 
if you will, merely to have the right to 
do this, particularly with a closed ballot, 
becatise we know what will happen if we 
do it openly: 

Ti conclusion, there is an element of 
fear that permeates so much of what we 
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want to do here and so much of what we 
really should do in order to make this 
great institution relevant. Let all of us 
come out from behind our masks and do 
that which has to be done. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I oppose both of the 
pending amendments, and I do so for 
some strategic reasons. The reasons are 
those which. were so very eloquently ar- 
ticulated by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr. STEIGER). 

This reorganization bill we have been 
struggling with for many days now is 
to me like a vessel on the high seas. It is 
struggling already loaded with a very 
heavy cargo. I submit to my colleagues 
that if we add the additional cargo of 
seniority, the entire ship will sink. There 
are many of us who do not want to see 
this happen. 

Iam simply arguing that for those who 
want some meaningful reform and who 
want this body to effectively consider 
any changes in the seniority system, I 
would urge that if they want to go beyond 
that that they vote against it here. The 
proper place to accomplish it is in the 
respective caucuses of the parties. Be- 
ing a member of the task force on our 
side, I know we are giving very deep 
consideration to this matter and I have 
confidence that we are going to do the 
right thing in this regard. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr, SCHWENGEL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, and I rise in opposition to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. REUSS). 

Mr. Chairman, and colleagues, I have 
listened avidly to the debate here, and for 
the most part it has been very good. I am 
glad we are debating this, because this is 
the first time this question has been de- 
bated on the floor of the House. This will 
result in a change that will result in a 
better and more effective Congress. 

Now, whether or not my amendment 
passes is not so important as that we 
do something on this question of senior- 
ity. 

I have been on 300 different college 
campuses in my political life, and I can 
say to my colleagues that there is a dis- 
enchantment there about the establish- 
ment, and we are it. The present senior- 
ity system is one of the principal criti- 
cisms that one hears. 

I think we are going to be sensitive 
to this question and I think we are go- 
ing to make a change; whether it is my 
amendment or not is not quite so im- 
portant as that we do something about 
the seniority system, which I think is in- 
herently bad in that it will not produce 
the best leadership nor the most effec- 
tive leadership. 

All of you know that I read history 
some, and I have read the biographies— 
and I stress biographies in my reading— 
of the Members of this House and the 
Senate. It is a tragedy that too few vol- 
umes have been written about our pred- 
ecessors, but I have read enough on the 
history of this House and those who 
served here to believe, having now served 
here almost 14 years, that we have, and 
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you and I are serving with colleagues 
on both sides of the aisle that. measure 
highly from a sense of capacity, a sense 
of capability and a sense of dedication. 

So all that I have desired to do, and 
that is my principal purpose for pre- 
senting this proposition, is to improve 
the House so that the capabilities and 
the capacities of this House to function 
as a legislative body will have a chance to 
come through, and to show itself at its 
best. It is not doing that now. 

Now, how do we come to the conclu- 
sion that we want to do it this way? Well, 
Iam a pragmatist..As a number of peo- 
ple have-said, “Well, why do you not 
present a modified form?” And that is 
what this is, a modified change. I would 
just as soon eliminate the seniority ques- 
tion entirely, and just provide for the 
election of the chairmen by the commit- 
tee members. 

Now on that point people have gone on 
and spoken about what was going to 
happen if we did this. Ladies and gentle- 
men of the House, I cannot believe that 
this House or the membership character 
of it will be less with this change than 
it is now. 

This wheeling and dealing would not 
happen any more, with this change, than 
is happening today. 

As it has been pointed out, our leaders 
are elected by secret ballot and ballot 
election is not a new idea at all. We do 
not need to be afraid of it. 

Members of the committee would not 
be any more influenced than they now 
are by lobbyists. I know something about 
lobbying influences because I served in 
the Iowa Legislature and we do not elect 
chairmen out there by seniority. 

I have not seen any evidence of the 
lobbyists running high, wide, and hand- 
some over the Iowa Legislature. Al- 
though I think at times they do have too 
much influence. Always that influence is 
not bad either. I can remember when we 
were fighting for State aid for schools, 
when we had a pretty good bunch of 
lobbyists who turned out to be good lob- 
byists—they were lobbyists of the people 
and should the desires of the people 
come through, it is not going to be bad. 

The distinguished gentlewoman from 
New York has spoken here and touched 
on a very important point, and that is 
the importance of our responding to the 
people’s needs—not to the desire of the 
executive or the desire of the special in- 
terests. If I believed that my amendment 
or the Reuss amendment or any amend- 
ment that does something about the se- 
niority system and which would change 
the seniority system would be a handi- 
cap—I would be against it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. SISE. Mr. Chairman, I rise for the 
purpose of making a unanimous consent 
request again to set a time certain to 
vote on the pending amendment and the 
substitute thereto. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that debate on the Schwengel 
amendment and the Reuss amendment, 
and all amendments thereto, close at 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 
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Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I hesitate 
to make a motion, but there are a num- 
ber of people who are seeking a motion 
on this because they would like to know 
some time certain as to the close of de- 
bate on the pending amendments. 

If Imay make another unanimous con- 
sent request, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate.on the 
pending amendments, and all amend- 
ments thereto, close at 5:15 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. BELL of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, once 
a Member. has spoken on these amend- 
ments, can he under the limitation of 
time speak on the amendment again? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. BELL) that all Members 
standing would be recognized. 

Mr. BELL of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I withdraw my reservation of ob- 
jection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia (Mr. SISK) ? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some humility 
that I speak to the members of the Com- 
mittee this afternoon because I was 
chosen by the chairman of the Demo- 
cratic caucus to preside over a committee 
which contains as much controversial 
material as could possibly be provided by 
any Democratic caucus. 

However, I would like to say to the 
Members of this House who have dis- 
cussed this problem of seniority today 
that, first, I oppose the Schwengel 
amendment—and I have no feeling for 
or against the Reuss amendment. 

I would like to associate myself with 
the remarks of the very distinguished 
gentleman from Missouri (Mr. BOLLING) 
who spoke earlier this afternoon, out- 
lining the problems that are at stake in 
some of the basic proposals, I would like 
to say to the members of this committee 
that we have had an overwhelming re- 
sponse from Members on the subject of 
seniority and associated problems. Se- 
niority is not the whole problem. Basi- 
cally, we cannot have a more responsive 
kind of committee system unless the com- 
mittees are made up of the most able 
people with the philosophies that we 
wish to see represented. 

Therefore, associated with the problem 
of seniority is the composition of the 
committees themselves. 

T urge that the Members of this House 
give the Republican caucus and the 
Democratic caucus an opportunity to 
bring before the House a recapitulation 
of some of the very thoughtful and 
thought-provoking ideas which have 
come from nearly all the Members of this 
House. Some of them deal with rules and 
how they are administered within the 
committees. Some of them deai with ten- 
ure of the committee chairmen: Shall 
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they be rotated? How long shall a chair- 
man serve? Shall the caucus be given 
an opportunity to vote on three or five 
selected people as chairman? You see the 
complexities of all the items before the 
committee. 

Therefore, I do not propose to delegate 
the power of this House—my power or 
your power—to a committee which would 
name and select chairmen for us to ap- 
prove and impose their will upon us, 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. It is a rather anomalous 
situation that we have here when some 
of the very people who were yesterday 
saying that we have got to get rid of 
secrecy and we have to have a recorded 
teller vote are now saying we must have 
a secret ballot to elect chairmen, which 
election would not be subject to a review 
of the House and, therefore, no chance to 
get a record vote on. 

Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. I thank 
the gentleman. 

I will say to the Members again you 
will have a report on this subject. The 
distinguished gentlewoman from New 
York who spoke earlier is a member of 
that subcommittee. She will have a 
chance to voice her support for reform 
within the committee itself. So I would 
appreciate it if the Members remember 
that we are working to try to improve 
the system in the House so that it will 
be reflective of the changes that are oc- 
curring in this century, that we are try- 
ing to reflect all of your viewpoints and 
to reconcile them and to bring about 
some changes in the structure which will 
make a more relevant operation within 
the House. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, first let 
me make this observation. The gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN), 
in justifying his position on the pending 
amendment, suggested that using the 
same logic, we should take the oldest 
citizen in each district or the oldest per- 
son to serve as chairman. 

This in and of itself is not alone a 
totally specious argument, but it is void 
of any logical parallel to what we are 
talking about today, because every Mem- 
ber of this House has been elected by 
the constituents in his district. To at- 
tempt to draw such a parallel, I repeat, 
is void of any logic. 

I would like to make one further obser- 
vation, and that is the gracious gentle- 
woman from New York pointed out in 
her very eloquent address here today 
that one of the reasons the young people 
are unhappy today is because we are 
here in the House unable to defend our 
positions. I reserve the right of the 
gentlewoman to make this statement. I 
personally will not accept it, because I 
can justify and defend to the young 
people every position I take in this 
House. Whether they agree with me is 
something else, or whether I agree with 
them again is another issue. 
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We have debated this issue of seniority, 
and I would like to say this: I do not 
think there is a person on this floor or 
a Member of this House who does not 
understand this issue by now. If that is 
the case, that he or she does not under- 
stand it, then he or she does not belong 
here. We have spent long hours on it. 
Whether one or 30 more Members of this 
House speak on it, we all know almost 
every Member on the basis of every 
logical argument—logical or otherwise— 
presented on this issue will vote as he 
wants to vote. 

While I understand the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Sisk) is making 
every effort, and perhaps properly so, not 
to limit debate, the sad fact of the mat- 
ter is we are going to spend a great deal 
more time in repetition on a subject on 
which I am certain every Member has 
made a decision. I would hope, yielding 
back the balance of my time, that none 
of us would be so presumptuous at this 
point in the afternoon as to believe there 
is an argument that can be made that 
has not already been presented on either 
side, and that we would be prepared to 
vote on the amendment and on the sub- 
stitute to the amendment which is be- 
fore us. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. 
would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLLIER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ERLENBORN). 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Let me just say I feel for good reasons 
the two parties would have different rules 
for seniority. I think we should attack 
this question, and I think we should make 
a reasoned judgment, and in the future 
the two parties may decide to follow dif- 
ferent rules. This should be a matter 
for the two caucuses of the two different 
parties. 

Therefore, it is my intention to vote 
against the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. SCHWENGEL), 
even though it approaches what I think 
the Republican Party should do, but I 
believe we should not bury it in the rules 
of the House, and we should keep it 
more flexible. 

Mr. COLLIER. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. It is easy to criticize what we 
have, but I question whether what we 
offer as a substitute will be any better. 
In fact, I feel we would live to regret the 
action if we took it. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the necessary number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, some 38 or 40 years ago, 
when I enjoyed the privilege of being a 
younger member of the elected party, I 
was very impatient about having to walk 
behind a man who walked a little slower, 
who talked a little slower, and, I often 
thought in those days, thought a little 
slower. But as the years rolled by and I 
stayed at the job of being a legislator, 
IT found out that my own pace had slowed 
a little, and I had just behind me the 
same kind of eager beaver who just could 
not wait until his time had come. 

Now maybe there is something wrong 
with this democratic fashion of electing 
individuals. 


Chairman, 
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I understood the gentleman from New 
York had said we were not operating in 
a democratic fashion. I am elected by a 
secret ballot. 

I assume that I have just as many 
people displeased with me as anyone 
else. After 38 years of being an elected 
official, I probably have more than some 
of these young fellows who still have 
them all fooled. I do not have them all 
fooled anymore. 

Therefore, I do not see that we would 
gain anything, especially in the un- 
democratic fashion of selecting three at 
the top. How would we do it when we 
had five after the first two who were 
all with the same seniority? Would we 
put it in a democratic fashion of selecting 
them according to the alphabetical order, 
or would we have a drawing of straws, 
and have it fixed so that they were all 
Jong straws except when it came to one? 

That is the worst thing that could 
happen to this body. I served for many 
years in a body that operated in that 
fashion. The worst thing is the arrange- 
ment by which one creates cliques. Clique 
government is the worst kind of govern- 
ment anyone will ever serve in. 

Certainly, we have some old men 
around here, including myself. I cannot 
run a foot race with some others, but I 
do not believe I would be too much wor- 
ried about having a brain race with them, 
because I have the great advantage of 
having lived a long time, of having seen 
a lot of dirty linen on the line, of having 
helped to wash some of it clean. I have 
lived long enough to know that there is 
much more in life than just being an 
eager beaver, trying to chase the pro- 
fessor out of the room because one knows 
more than he does. I can remember that 
I knew more than the teacher when I was 
in the fourth grade. Somehow or other, 
when I got to the eighth grade I did not 
know as much as I knew in the fourth 
grade, except that I thought I did. 

There is not anything to get hot about. 
Just live long enough. 

Where do you want to start the senior- 
ity? Do you want to start it in the first 
term? In the second term? In the tenth 
term? Do you want it to be for a Mem- 
ber of a certain subcommittee? 

Why not elect a subcommittee by the 
same fashion, so that every year we 
would have new subcommittees? i 

It is bad enough now, with the complex 
problems of. this large Government of 
ours, for certain Members serving on a 
committee 8 or 10 years, and sometimes 
eight or ten terms, to keep up with the 
changes in the field in which they become 
experts, rather than to have them come 
in every year as new Members because 
a certain clique enjoys the privilege of 
owning and controlling the votes on the 
committee. 

Let me tell you one serious thing. This 
is more serious than anything. If you 
want to do anything about the system, 
then do something about some of the 
privileges that certain chairmen have 
assumed unto themselves. A chairman 
is nothing but a housekeeper, He has 
absolutely nothing to do except to see to 
it that the rules of the committee, se- 
lected and approved by the committee 
members, are obeyed. When he goes be- 
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yond that, then address yourselves to 
that point. 

It does not take the hand of a 28-year- 
old to pound a gavel. I have seen some 
fellows who are 80 years of age who are 
able to lift a gavel and to hold the at- 
tention of the House and keep the House 
in silence and in decorum. 

There is not any magic to being young, 
except that probably it is wasted on too 
many people. 

Those of us who have lived were once 
young ourselves. 

My grandchildren cannot wait for the 
day until they are 21. Then they will not 
be able to wait until the day they have 
entered that stage where they can make 
money, somewhere between 35 and 40. 
And they never get impatient, if they 
are normal human beings. 

I have no desire to go back beyond my 
62 years of age. I believe that that which 
has been given me has been given me 
by the rule of life to this day. Whatever 
the Lord has in store for me I will take 
it, with whatever he gives me, whether 
he gives me a chairmanship in this 
House or defeats me. Whatever it may 
be, I will leave that as itis. 

Mr. SISK, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the 
pending amendments and all amend- 
ments thereto close at 5:15 p.m. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to advise those Members standing that 
the Chair will recognize each Member 
for 144 minutes. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. SPRINGER 
yielded his time to Mr. CLEVELAND.) 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. BELL of 
California yielded his time to Mr. Mac- 
GREGOR.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. CLEVELAND), 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the Schwengel sub- 
stitute and then, if that is not adopted, 
I will certainly support the Reuss amend- 
ment. 

Some of the speakers have raised a 
question that this matter of seniority 
strikes at the heart of our system and 
other speakers have mentioned the fact 
that, if we load this bill up with reforms 
in this area, we may sink it. I think it 
is important to remind the Members that 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk) himself admitted earlier in this 
debate that the Reuss amendment was 
not any such blow at seniority that he 
could consider it something he would 
particularly oppose. 

The Schwengel substitute, it is true, 
goes further; it is more specific; it def- 
initely gives to the members of the com- 
mittee the right to select their chairman 
and ranking minority member from the 
three senior members of each party, re- 
spectively. If somebody feels that the 


Democratic caucus or the Republican 
conference should have the power to 
name the chairmen, and there is merit in 
such a plan, they would probably oppose 
the Schwengel amendment. 

It is regrettable that we do not all 
have the time to speak our full 5 min- 
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utes here. Had I been given my full time, 
I would have risked the wrath of the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr, Hays) and 
would have read from that great book 
on congressional reform, “We Propose: 
A Modern Congress,” which I have re- 
ferred to in earlier discussions during 
this debate. In its chapter on the senior- 
ity system, which was written by a for- 
mer Member of this House, John Lind- 
say, now mayor of the city of New York, 
there were some remarks on the seniority 
system that I would have liked to have 
shared with the Members. Later on, un- 
der unanimous consent, when we get 
back into the House, I will ask that this 
chapter be printed, because I think the 
remarks are pertinent. In recognition of 
the fact there are two sides to the issue, 
I will also include a pro and con sum- 
mary prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress, 

A point I wish to make in the brief 
time allotted to me is this: If the senior- 
ity system is as good as people here today 
have said it is, then, why is it that not 
one State government or one modern 
parliamentary government anywhere in 
the world has adopted the seniority sys- 
tem? 

It seems to me this definitely and em- 
phatically puts the burden of proof upon 
those who would speak in favor of a 
rigid seniority system. As I have sat and 
worked in this body, it seems to me 
seniority has resulted in some in- 
stances—and I underline “in some in- 
stances’—in an unresponsive commit- 
tee system that has not been fully re- 
sponsive to the needs of the people. I 
think the criticisms of the seniority sys- 
tem are sufficiently valid that we should 
at least modify it. We should do so here 
and now, if we are truly to put our own 
house in order in response to the needs 
of the times. 

Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, can the 
gentleman tell me how you can have an 
effective committee system operate un- 
der this proposed amendment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I regret my time 
jas expired; the inserts I referred to fol- 
ow: 

THe SENIORITY SYSTEM 
(By Hon. John V. Lindsay*) 

There are three things you can do about 
the seniority system in Congress: you can 
attack it directly, you can gnaw at its edges, 
or you can leave it alone. 

The most frustrating part of it is that the 
practice of elevating to the chairmanship and 
ranking minority positions the Members 
longest in point of service on each committee 
can be stopped at any time by both political 


parties, without a formal amendment of the 
rules! 

Rule 10 of the Standing Rules of the House 
states: 

“At the commencement of each Congress, 
the House shall elect as chairman of each 
standing committee one of the Members 
thereof; in the temporary absence of the 
chairman the Member next in rank in the 
order named in the election of the commit- 
tee, and so on, as often as the case shall hap- 
pen, shall act as chairman . , ."? 

Although selection of committee chairmen 
by seniority is clearly implied in the language 
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“the Member next in rank ... as often as 
the case shall happen,” there is no actual 
rule of seniority. The Standing Rules pro- 
vide for election of committee chairmen by 
the House. The full House, according to the 
rules, “shall elect as chairman of each stand- 
ing committee one of the Members there- 
of ...” Not necessarily the Member longest 
in service, but one of the Members thereof. 

In actual practice, however, the House 
simply ratifies the decisions which have al- 
ready been made on the basis of seniority. 
This is the way it works: Members are ap- 
pointed to the standing committees by their 
party’s committee on committees. These 
lists are then approved by the party’s con- 
ference or caucus and submitted to the 
House. In the dullest of pro forma proceed- 
ings, the House “elects” as chairman of each 
standing committee the Member who was 
in fact selected by his party colleagues to 
serve as chairman. The sole determining 
factor in that selection, made in secret caucus 
was length of service, or seniority. 


HOW OLD IS THE PRACTICE? 


Dr. George Galloway, eminent, historian of 
the House, marks the birth of seniority at 120 
years ago in the Senate and 56 years ago in 
the House.* One of the most memorable 
speeches on the subject was delivered nearly 
a century ago, during protracted floor debate 
over committee assignments in the Senate in 
the 42nd Congress. The year was 1871, the 
speaker was Senator John Sherman of Ohio: 

“It has been the custom since I have been 
a member of the Senate, now more than ten 
years, for each party to arrange the members 
of that party on the different committees 
constitution [sic.] the Senate of the United 
States. Before I became a member of the 
Senate it was the common courtesy of the 
Democratic Senators, then a majority of this 
body, to allow the minority to fill the places 
assigned to them on the committees. The di- 
vision of members of a political party among 
the various committees was regarded as in 
the nature of a personal matter, appertaining 
solely to that party, and not to be controlled 
or affected by the wishes or desires of the 
opposing party....That has alwaye been the 
custom, and therefore time out of mind, at 
the beginning of every new Congress, a meet- 
ing of our political friends has been held and 
these assignments have been made.” 3 

The irony in recalling Sherman’s speech is 
that in only six years the Senator was to 
become a sorry victim of the very system 
he had so stoutly defended. Sherman entered 
the Senate in 1861 and in time became chair- 
man of the Finance Committee. In 1877 he 
resigned his seat—and his chairmanship of 
the Finance Committee—to become Secretary 
of the Treasury in the cabinet of President 
Hayes. When he returned to the Senate in 
1881, he was reassigned to the Finance Com- 
mittee all right, but at the bottom rung of 
the ladder. 

The seniority system is less entrenched in 
the House than in the Senate. Prior to 1910, 
the Speaker of the House generally appointed 
both members and chairmen of the standing 
and select committees, That business ended 
in the revolt against Joe Cannon, when the 
Speaker was unceremoniously stripped of 
much of his previous authority, including 
the authority to appoint members and chair- 
men of the committees, Unfortunately, the 
practice of selecting chairmen and ranking 
minority members on the basis of seniority 
developed quickly and firmly in the political 
caucuses of both parties. 

HOW WIDESPREAD IS THE PRACTICE? 

In response to a question put to it by 
Congressman Morris Udall, the Library of 
Congress found that “there is not a single 
State legislature or a free world parliament 
that operates under this system except the 
U.S. Congress.” 
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“Rep. Udall: ‘I asked the Library of Con- 
gress a couple of years ago to answer me 
one question, and the question was: How 
many of the parliaments of the free world, 
the American States, and the free world par- 
liaments, use this indispensable system? The 
answer is none; none, except the U.S. Con- 
gress. Fifty State legislatures, the British, 
French, the Swedes, the Australians, no one 
else uses what we are told is an indispensa- 
ble system to which we are told there is no 
alternative.’ +” 

If imitation is the sincerest form of fiat- 
tery, the U.S. Congress is not exactly over- 
whelmed with compliments in the way she 
selects her leaders. Admittedly, “We're only 
Number Two” as living democracies go—but 
do we “try harder?” 

In summary, we see that seniority (1) is 
not a written rule of the House but is in- 
stead a practice which developed in the polit- 
ical parties; (2) in the House, at least, is 
of relatively recent origin, and (3) as prac- 
ticed in the U.S. Congress is a system unique 
among the world’s parliaments and even 
among the legislatures of our own fifty 
States. 

WHY IS THE SYSTEM BAD? 

There are some people, of course, who 
maintain that it is not bad. The standard 
cliché among Members of Co: is: “The 
longer you're around here, the better you like 
seniority,” No doubt. 

Eighty years ago Woodrow Wilson char- 
acterized our federal apparatus as “govern- 
ment by the chairmen of the standing com- 
mittees of Congress.” This was something 
of an exaggeration then and certainly misses 
the mark today. But there remains a strong 
element of truth in the phrase, as illustrated 
in the following compilation by Congression- 
al Quarterly of a committee chairman’s 
powers: 

Meetings may be called on short notice, 
at times when certain members are known 
to be absent, Or, as a stalling tactic, a chair- 
man can neglect to call meetings. 

“In most committees, the chairman also 
controls the agenda. He can bring up a bill 
without notice, under circumstances in 
which his recommendation carries great 
weight because other members do not know 
what the bill does... . He can also refuse to 
place bills on the agenda. 

“The chairman also appoints subcommit- 
tees and subcommittee chairmen. 

“He either manages bills on the floor him- 
self or appoints a floor manager. ... He 
usually heads the conferees appointed to 
work out differences on legislation with the 
other chamber, or influences their appoint- 
ment. 

“The chairman has the major voice in hir- 
ing committee staff, and he controls the dis- 
bursal of authorized travel funds, saying 
which members may go on field trips... .” ° 

In America’s continuing experiment in de- 
mocracy, the seniority system operates to 
elevate men to positions of leadership in 
Congress without regard to any qualification 
except length of service. As presently prac- 
ticed, the system is unsound, inflexible, un- 
democratic, and certainly discouraging to 
junior Members of Congress. Even the “law 
of the jungle” operates on a higher level than 
the “law” of seniority: the first at least works 
to assure survival of the fittest; the latter 
operates only to assure survival of the oldest. 
ARGUMENTS IN FAVOR OF RETAINING THE SYSTEM 

Let us now examine the arguments put 
forward to retain the seniority system. First, 
the argument of Experience: “New Members 
must learn their way around before they can 
qualify for chairmanships. There is no sub- 
stitute for the time that this learning process 
requires.” 7 

No one who has served in Congress will 
deny that experience is a valuable factor in 
considering the appointment of a committee 
chairman, It takes a year or more to unravel 
the legislative process; most freshman Mem- 
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bers would shy away from the reins of a 
major committee even if they had the oppor- 
tunity presented to them to grab hold. The 
fallacy in the Experience argument is that 
tenure is no guarantee of ability, As the late 
Estes Kefauver summed it up: 

“This much can be said in favor of rule by 
seniority: the law of averages works in its 
favor. In many cases, because of knowledge 
and skill acquired during years of grappling 
with problems that regularly come before 
his committee, the man who is handed the 
chairmanship through seniority in most cases 
would be chosen for the post by any system 
of more democratic election that might be 
devised. But there is abundant evidence to 
prove that fitness and leadership are not 
based upon years in office alone.” * 

In the same vein, the argument of Com- 
mittee Expertise: 

“Long service on a committee develops a 
certain expertise on particular problems 
which is an essential qualification of the 
office of chairman. Ranking Members have 
acquired an acquaintance with most subjects 
likely to come before the committee and with 
the personalities and private interests with 
whom it has to deal. There is also the gain 
which comes from Members becoming ac- 
quainted with one another and learning how 
to work together. The committee becomes 
more of a unit as its membership becomes 
more stable.” ? 

Unquestionably, any committee's efficiency 
would be impaired whose chairman lacked 
knowledge of its special problems and routine 
functions. But the point can be made that 
long service does not necessarily produce ex- 
pertise. Natural ability, devoted interest, and 
applied study do. I suspect Kefauver was 
right in predicting that most committee 
chairmen would be re-elected on the basis of 
proved expertise whether the system of sen- 
jority prevailed or not. But to assume that 
the man longest in service on a committee is 
therefore the most expert in handling the 
business of that committee is to present an 
argument based on something other than 
hard logic. Expertise, harmony, and continu- 
ity from one Congress to the next are all 
desirable factors in determining leadership 
positions. However, as Professor Holcombe 
notes, party leaders 

“. .. are not necessarily the ablest mem- 
bers of the party. They may even be gro- 
tesquely unsuited for the chairmanship of 
the important committees on which they 
happen to serve. They may be out of sym- 
pathy with, or even bitterly opposed to, the 
measures favored by the majority of their 
fellow partisans. They may be suff 
grievously from the infirmities of old age.” 19 

Next, the argument that seniority prevents 
log-rolling and dissension within the politi- 
cal parties: 

“Abolition of the rule (sic) would be fol- 
lowed by log-rolling, factional fights, and 
political trading on a grand scale. “The dan- 
ger,’ writes Professor Chamberlain, ‘that 
most committee places would go to those 
who were chosen with specific bills or policies 
in mind would be real and would be suspect- 
ed even where it did not exist. The bitter 
personal feelings engendered by an open 
contest for committee places would compli- 
cate party management, and there would be 
delay in beginning work in each new Con- 
gress until personal and sectional quarrels 
could be smoothed out.’ The rule provides 
& kind of automatic protocol, like one’s place 
at table at a state dinner or the order of 
appearance of counsel before the Supreme 
Court, which settles harmoniously the prob- 
lem of priority without dispute or contro- 
versy and without jeopardizing morale.” 1 

Galloway effectively rebuts this argument 
by pointing out that, indeed, 

“One of the greatest drawbacks of the 
seniority system is that it destroys party 
responsibility or prevents political parties 
from performing their campaign promises, 
For if the chairmen of committees owe their 
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Places not to their political parties but to 
the accident of tenure, then they can follow 
their own inclinations on legislative matters 
and disregard the platform pledges and legis- 
lative program of the party leaders.” * 

Griffith illustrates the point in even more 
glaring terms (although on balance Dr. Grif- 
fith is disposed to favor selection by se- 
niority) : 

“If one is an advocate of responsible and 
disciplined party government, the seniority 
rule is certainly an obstacle. ...To put the 
matter in concrete terms, if the Democrats 
are in control, about 60% of the committee 
chairmen are from the South, which, is in 
general its conservative sector. If the Re- 
publicans control, about 60% of the chair- 
men are from the Middle West, which is 
usually more conservative. . . . If leadership 
is, as it should be, a reflection of the general 
will of the majority of a legislative body, 
then such overweighting is a sericus mat- 
tèr” u 

As for seniority providing a “kind of auto- 
matic protocol,” it is precisely the rigidity 
and complacency which any automatic 
method of selection imposes or conduces 
that we are trying to get away from. The 
problem of “jeopardizing morale,” it should 
be noted, will remain as long as Congress re- 
fuses to deal with the conduct of its Mem- 
bers at least by establishing a code of ethics 
and grappling with the actual, not talked 
about, restructuring of its organization and 
procedures in keeping with the changing 
times. 

The Insulation argument runs as follows: 

“Committee chairmen are reelected to Con- 
gress because their constituents desire ‘to Te- 
tain the power and prestige of their office. 
Long and continued service in Congress and 
the local benefits derived therefrom would be 
discouraged by abolition of the seniority 
system.” 1 

Proponents of this theory argue that be- 
cause Members from so-called “safe” dis- 
tricts are in almost no danger of being re- 
moved from office, they are free to exercise 
judgment that will result in legislation in the 
national interest. 

The argument would have some validity if 
we could accept the premise that Members 
representing non-marginal districts were in- 
sulated, also, from the pressures of important 
lobby groups and sectional bias. Unfortu- 
nately, Members are often removed from fear 
of reprisal at the polls only because they 
share the parochial prejudices of their con- 
stituents, which may or may not coincide 
with the national platform of the Member’s 
party or reflect a national consensus. As Pro- 
fessor Dahl writes, 

Such validity as this argument has must 
apply entirely to the question of rationality, 
not that of responsibility. For often enough, 
it may be the old and senior member who is 
most at odds with the bulk of his party and 
the platform on which that party was elected 
to govern the country. By erecting seniority 
into, a principle, committees may be con- 
verted, in effect, into associations of members 
responsible only to their own constituents, 
not, in any meaningful sense, to the national 
electorate as a whole.” 

A study by Congressional Quarterly of 
Urban-Suburban-Rural House Districts in 
1963 showed the following distribution of 
House chairmanships and ranking minority 
positions in the second session of the 88th 
Congress: 

Chairmen (Democrats) : 

Urban 
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These statistics hardly refiect an equitable 
representation of the two Americans out of 
every three who live in and around the na- 
tion's cities! 

From a compilation of roll call votes in the 
87th Congress on which the President’s posi- 
tion was ascertainable, Congressional Quar- 
terly found that only three of the chairmen 
of the twenty standing committees of the 
House supported the leader of their party as 
often as 75% of the time.” 

A thorough statistical analysis of the 85th 
Congress by George Goodwin elicited this less 
forceful yet still disconcerting conclusion: 

“(My) statistical analysis does not make as 
clear a case against seniority as many of the 
critics of the system seem to claim. Chair- 
men are older on the average than their col- 
leagues, and yet with luck a number of 
younger men are singled out for chairman- 
ships. The districts which produce chairmen 
are not as stagnant as is often suggested, 
and the degree of party unity and presiden- 
tial support among chairmen is not as low 
as many believe. The picture, however, is far 
from the ideal held by the proponents of 
majority rule,” 17 

Occasionally, arguments by supporters of 
the seniority system attempt to justify it by 
pointing out that “It is no more than fair 
or just that Members who have been in Con- 
gress a long time should be rewarded with 
committee chairmanships.”* As far as I am 
concerned, this argument has been demol- 
ished in one memorable sentence by Senator 
Gore: 

“A rule by which a member for no reason 
except seniority automatically becomes chair- 
man of a committee and so remains until 
death or defeat is indefensible in principle.” 1 

As for the last-ditch cry that “The senior- 
ity rule is neither absolute nor invariable; on 
many occasions the House has ignored this 
rule and designated members of low com- 
mittee rank as chairmen,” Dr. Galloway was 
able to record in his authoritative book only 
one such deviation—and that occurred in 
1921—-since the practice of seniority took root 
in the House in 1910.” 

Finally, it is argued that “Members with 
long service have greater prestige and in- 
fluence than new members.” To dispute this, 
Senate historian George Haynes has written: 

“There is this much of logic in the senior- 
ity rule: it usually brings to the headship of 
the committee a man who has had many 
years of experience in handling the special 
problems in its domain. ... (But) servile 
compliance with the seniority rule involves 
gamblers’ chances, It is a limited appeal to 
the lot. It implies merely duration of service 
on the committee—not in the least does it 
guarantee superior ability or fitness for lead- 
ership.” * 

GNAWING AT THE EDGES 


Testifying before a Senate committee dur- 
ing hearings 18 years ago to evaluate the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, Sena- 
tor Robert LaFollette, chairman of the joint 
committee from which the Act had come, 
plaintively told his colleagues: 

“We were unable to get any substantial 
agreement on methods to improve the senior- 
ity system in the selection of committee 
chairmen. ., . The committee had a great 
many suggestions made to it... but frankly, 
I have never seen a solution which I thought 
was better than the disease.* 

Unfortunately, the result of the 1946 Act 
was to treat the symptoms rather than the 
disease. This is illustrated in the following 
excerpts from testimony of George H. E. 
Smith, former staff director of the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee, in the course 
of these same hearings: 

“Under the Reorganization Act .. > the 
power of the chairman is shared by the com- 
mittee as a whole. He cannot appoint the 
staff without committee approval ... He 
cannot work by proxies ... He cannot re- 
port a measure unless a majority of the com- 
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mittee were actually present ... He must 
conduct all hearings in public .. . 

“In the light of these limitations on the 
power of committee chairmen and opportuni- 
ties afforded to others regardless of seniority, 
the matter of seniority loses much of its for- 
mer importance. At the same time, the use- 
fulness of the seniority rule in solving con- 
flicting claims is retained and no satisfactory 
substitute has been found.” = 

Smith’s argument that “the matter of 
seniority loses much of its former impor- 
tance... in the light of these limitations on 
the power of committee chairmen” holds 
only to the degree the limitations imposed 
actually curtail the authority of committee 
chairmen. In fact, the symptoms persist be- 
cause the “disease” is still with us. For ex- 
ample, Rule 11 of the Standing Rules of the 
House provides that committee staff shall be 
appointed “by majority vote of the commit- 
tee ... ¿without regard to political affiliations 
and solely on the basis of fitness to perform 
the duties of the office...” 

In spite of this language, committee chair- 
men may and do appoint staff without ap- 
proval of the full committee. Again, the Rules 
clearly state that 

“No measure or recommendation shall be 
reported from any committee unless a ma- 
jority of the committee were actually 
present.” 

In spite of this language, committee chalr- 
men may and do work by proxies. “The 
fault,” Cassius reminded Brutus, “is not in 
our stars, but in ourselves, that we are un- 
derlings.” 

Another form of gnawing at the edges is 
seen in the proposals to limit the number 
of terms a committee chairman may serve, or 
to force him to retire at a certain age. Again, 
as in the attempt to limit the chairman's 
powers, the attempt to limit his length of 
service attacks only the periphery of the 
problem. Granted, a limitation of terms or 
age does have merit, but not as a “solution” 
to the seniority problem. 


ALTERNATIVES TO THE SENIORITY SYSTEM 


Postulating. three basic prerequisites— 
“ability, which embraces knowledge, train- 
ing, and experience; loyalty to the national 
interest rather than to local or sectional] in- 
terest; and a sense of political responsibility 
to execute party covenants with the peo- 
ple’ “—Galloway poses seven conceivable 
methods of selecting committee chairmen: 

1. Automatic elevation by seniority. 

2. Election from the floor. 

3. Selection by a committee on commit- 
tees, 

4. Appointment by the Speaker of the 
House and the presiding officers of the Sen- 
ate (or by the majority leaders in each 
chamber). 

5. Automatic rotation in office at peri- 
odic intervals. 

6. Secret election by committee members. 

7. Secret election by party caucus, 

We may eliminate the first three possibili- 
ties, as the system now in effect is a combi- 
nation of this trio: committee chairmen are 
“elected” from the floor after the respective 
committees on committees have submitted 
their lists, which were dictated in party 
caucus by application of the “law” of se- 
niority. 

Appointment by the Speaker (No. 4) has 
flunked the test of history, as seen in the 1910 
revolt against Speaker Cannon. 

The rotation plan has a great deal of 
merit, notwithstanding its automatic fea- 
ture. According to the Atomic Energy Act, 
the chairmanship of the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy must alternate between 
House and’ Senate in succeeding Congresses. 
Three Senators and three Representatives 
have filled the post with distinction in the 
ten years of the committee’s existence, Testi- 
fying before the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress last year, present 
JCAE Chairman Chet Holifield noted: 
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“Each of my colleagues in the chairman- 
ship has brought talents and ideas and re- 
sourcefulness to the job. Each has gained 
valuable experience in the chairmanship 
role. Each has been responsive to and con- 
siderate of other committee members’ ideas 
and suggestions, The understanding that the 
chairman's tenure was alternating rather 
than continuous prevented the growth of 
complacency and inspired each chairman to 
excel in performance.” = 

This would be an acceptable alternative 
to selection by strict seniority. 

Two other methods seem to me to present 
attractive alternatives to the seniority sys- 
tem: election of committee chairmen by se- 
cret ballot within the respective party 
caucuses, and election by secret ballot within 
each committee. The former has the advan- 
tage of strengthening the role of the parties 
in the legislative process, but it carries some 
dangers of potential factionalism and swap- 
ping of state delegations. However, this alter- 
native has been advanced by the highly re- 
spected American Assembly of Columbia Uni- 
versity, by many political scientists, and by 
some Members of Congress Certainly, it is 
vastly preferable to the strict application of 
seniority. 

I am personally inclined to favor selection 
of committee chairmen by secret ballot of the 
members of each committee. Each of the 
standing committees of the House is a semi- 
autonomous body with its own unique prob- 
lems and special norms. Committee members, 
by observing each other at close range in the 
dally operations of the committee, would 
seem to me to be in the best position to 
judge the qualifications necessary for their 
chairman, and they certainly are aware of 
intelligence or personality traits which are 
often important to a smooth-working rela- 
tionship. Committees are the workshops of 
Congress; their members should determine 
who should be seated at the head of the 
worktable. 

However, this warning applies to any and 
all methods of selecting committee chair- 
men: as long as Members of Congress agree 
among themselves to elevate their colleagues 
according to length of service, no amend- 
ment of House rules will abolish the rite. 
Neither will the problem be solved by such 
peripheral attacks as the attempt to establish 
uniform procedures for all committees or to 
force chairmen to retire at a certain age. As 
we have seen from the operation of the 1946 
Act, the first cannot be enforced; the second, 
unfortunately, is directed at senility rather 
than seniority. 

Speakers, majority leaders and minority 
leaders, have long been elected by the usual 
democratic process of casting a ballot, with 
each party electing its own. It is a tribute to 
the ability and integrity of the Members 
that highly qualified men have uniformly 
emerged in these positions of general leader- 
ship. It would seem that a similar system in 
the committee structure would serve to 
strengthen the operations of the legislative 
branch. A responsible legislative body must 
make every effort to avoid even the occa- 
sional disaster that is caused by the blind 
application of the seniority “rule.” The con- 
tention has been made that perhaps ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous members would 
trade their votes for the next twenty years 
in exchange for votes to become chairman. 
That has never been the operation of the 
Congress as a whole in the election of minor- 
ity and majority leaders or the Speaker, and 
there is absolutely no basis for believing 
that it would happen in the individual com- 
mittees. 

In closing, the words of Douglass Cater 
seem to me to present a most eloquent argu- 
ment for abolishing the seniority system: 

“Mostly the reporter comes to accept a 
certain amount of mystery about the way 
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the House works. He observes the numerous 
impediments that have been placed in the 
way of majority rule and the cumbersome 
procedures for getting around these impedi- 
ments. But he can never be sure when the 
seeming frustration of majority rule is sim- 
ply the working of a silent majority within 
the membership. One thing is clear, More 
than in the Senate, raw power in the House 
is vested in a group of chieftains, a dozen or 
so, who are pretty much unknown to the 
public at large. Men of vast seniority, they 
mostly represent small rural districts where 
their seignioral rights are seldom challenged. 
They tend to view their power as a personal 
accomplishment .. ."™ 

It is a little difficult to say with pride that 
ours is a government of laws and not of men 
when power and prestige in Congress are not 
won, as they should be, through diligent, 
intelligent achievement, but are rather 
“awarded” to the winners of the continuing 
race against time. 
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SENIORITY AS A BASIS For SELECTING COMMIT- 
TEE CHAIRMEN: Pros AND CONS 


Presented below are the arguments often 
raised by those who favor or oppose the op- 
eration of the seniority system in Congress. 


PRO 
1. Service to constituents 


(a) “Long service on committees brings 
members in contact with the personnel of the 
several departments and helps them to be of 
service in many little and some big ways to 
their constituents back home.” (George Gal- 
loway, The Legislative Process in Congress) 

(b) “Committee chairmen are sometimes 
reelected to Congress because their constitu- 
ents desire to retain the power and prestige 
of their office. Long and continued service 
in Congress would be discouraged by aboli- 
tion of the seniority system.” (Hearings, 
Joint Committee, 1945) 


2. Promotes legislative harmony 


(a) “The most telling argument of the 
proponents of seniority is that the system 
promotes legislative harmony. It prevents 
hurt feelings on the part of those passed 
over in the struggle for appointment, and in- 
cidentally, it keeps pressure groups out of 
the struggle. As a result it helps to create 
groups out of the struggle. As a result it 
helps to create a more cooperative atmos- 
phere, both in the legislative body as a 
whole, and on the various committees. Com- 
mittees can act as more of a unit, and in 
@ more non-partisan manner.” (George 
Goodwin, The Seniority System in Congress) 

(b) “The adjustment of rival claims must 
precede the adjustment of major conflicts 
without being permitted to divert attention 
for long from the larger task at hand. Some 
harmony within the legislature—including 
agreement on the location of internal au- 
thority—must exist before the legislature 
can itself promote harmony between con- 
flicting groups.” (Roland Young, The Amer- 
ican Congress) 

“Fundamentally, the seniority system 
avoids the waste implicit in instability of 
committee composition and management. It 
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invokes the presumption that, other things 
being equal, the man or woman with the 
greatest experience in a particular job is 
best fitted to participate in and lead in its 
performance.” (Emanual Celler, The Senior- 
ity Rule in Congress) 

(c) “It has often been suggested that 
chairmen of committees be elected by the 
committees. In that event the element of 
personalities and favoritism would come into 
play, and there would be log-rolling and 
electioneering for the votes of the commit- 
tee members by those who wanted to be 
chairmen. If the Senate should adopt that 
method I doubt very much that it would 
adhere to it very long, because it would re- 
sult in a very unsatisfactory situation. Jeal- 
ousies, ambitions, and all the frailities of hu- 
man nature would crop out in the elec- 
tioneering methods of men who wanted to 
be chairmen of committees.” (Senator Alben 
Barkley, Congressional Record) 


3. Experience and expertise 


(a) “This much can be said in favor of 
rule by seniority: the law of averages works 
in its favor. In many cases, because of knowl- 
edge and skill acquired during years of 
grappling with problems that regularly come 
before his committee, the man who is handed 
the chairmanship through seniority in most 
cases would be chosen for the post by any 
system of more democratic election that 
might be devised.” (Estes Kefauver and Jack 
Levin, A Twentieth Century Congress) 

(b) “Long service on a committee develops 
a certain expertness on particular problems. 
The older members have acquired an ac- 
quaintance with most subjects likely to come 
before the committee and with the personali- 
ties and private interests with whom it has 
to deal. There is also the gain which comes 
from members becoming acquainted with 
one another and learning how to work to- 
gether. The committee becomes more of a 
unit as its membership becomes more stable, 
and it is easier to develop a nonpartisan at- 
titude toward legislative projects.” (George 
Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads) 

“Of course, seniority does have its bene- 
ficial side. It cannot and should not be dis- 
carded. One needs experience in being a 
United States Representative, just as physi- 
cians or computer-data analysts do. Knowl- 
edge presumably generates competence and 
special skills. (Richard Bolling, Power in the 
House) 

(c) “The committee chairman is always 
the most experienced majority party com- 
mittee member if not always the most ex- 
pert. Committees consider bills, not policy 
in the round, and this places a premium on 
detailed and highly technical knowledge of 
earlier statutes, the legislative history of 
similar bills, relevant administrative rulings 
on court decisions, and the like. Congress 
rarely considers an entirely new issue. Years 
of service on the same committee is a liberal 
education in the politics of a particular 
field.” (Donald Matthews, U.S. Senators and 
Their World) 


4. Serves to protect legislators 

(a) “The seniority system acts to protect 
& person who might be in some danger of 
being discriminated against for any extrane-~ 
ous reason. This, of course, includes protec- 
tion of the deviate from the norm of party 
doctrine, or the majority view among a 
party. It has protection for the unusual 
guy.” (Randall Ripley, Power in the Senate) 

(b) “The seniority system also has the 
virtue of not being arbitrary. To a notable 
extent it is predictable and definite. Every 
member after a od of service knows 
where he stands and what should be his line 
of progression. He can devote energy and 
study to the field, secure in the knowledge 
that as long as he remains in Congress 
the time spent in developing his com- 
mittee specialty will not be wasted by 
the arbitrary decision of some one person 
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or group of persons,” 
standing Congress) 
“The seniority rule has the added virtue 
of being objective. It automatically elimi- 
nates the intrigues, deals, and compromises 
that characterize election campaigns.” 
(Emanuel. Celler, The Seniority Rule tn 
Congress) 
5. Proposed changes likely to create more 
problems 


(a) “If the present more or less automatic 
system of appointment and preferment were 
to be abandoned, the judgment of fitness 
would have to be placed in the hands of 
some one man or group of men. Does it 
seem likely that such a system would pro- 
duce well-balanced committees? I think not, 
and most members hold a similar view on 
this subject.” (Joe Evins, Understanding 
Congress) 

(b) “I would like to make the observation 
at this time that personally I have listened 
with a great deal of interest to all these peo- 
ple who want to limit terms or substitute 
something else for seniority. I am about as 
junior a Member as you can get and certainly 
Iam the most junior member of this special 
committee, certainly as far as service in the 
Congress is concerned, but I am impressed 
with the fact that the one thing that every- 
body who is opposed to the seniority system 
fails to come up with is a better solution. We 
have a list of five suggestions here the other 
day just ticked off like that about the 
seniority system but mostly in a critical vein 
and certainly there are areas where it does 
not function, perhaps, even to the majority's 
satisfaction. But the lack of a better method 
or substitution therefore is impressing me 
more and more as we go on with these hear- 
ings.” (Representative Durward Hall, Joint 
Committee, 1965) 


6. Maintains congressional integrity 


(a) “The seniority system is the only way 
to prevent committees from becoming a rub- 
ber stamp for the speaker and the White 
House. Congressional committees can be free 
to amend, refine and improve bills only if 
they are not made too responsive to strong 
leadership controls." (Washington Post, 
March 16, 1970) 

(b) “Seniority helps to insulate the Con- 
gress from encroachments by the White 
House and other quarters. At present, a Pres- 
ident will not seek dismissal of a committee 
chairman who does not support his program 
since such an effort would be futile. How- 
ever, nonautomatic chairmanships would 
open the door to interference in Congres- 
sional affairs by the Chief Executive, espe- 
cially where he is a member of the ma- 
jority party.” (DSG Study, Congressional 
Record) 

(c) “There is no need of outside control 
over committee chairmen because committee 
members themselyes can spur or veto an un- 
responsive or obstructionist chairman.” 
(DSG Study, Congressional Record) 

con 
1. Obstacle to party responsibility 

(a) “One of the greatest drawbacks of the 
seniority system is that it destroys party re- 
sponsibility or prevents political parties from 
performing their campaign promises. For if 
the chairmen of committees owe their places 
not to their political parties but to the acci- 
dent of tenure, then they can follow their 
Own inclinations on legislative matters and 
disregard the platform pledges and legisla- 
tive program of the party leaders.” (George 
Galloway, Congress at the Crossroads) 

(b) “One major consequence of the se- 
niority rule, then, is to distribute committee 
chairmanships to members who may, and do 
on certain issues (but not all), refiect a 
minority position of the party caucus.” 
(Louis Froman, The Congressional Process) 

(c) “The seniority system produces a large 
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number of chairmen who are representative 
of only one element of the party, and that, 
generally, a minority element, They represent 
“stagnant” districts made safe by restrictions 
on voting, by a one-party monopoly, by the 
ascendancy of a major interest group, or by 
an effective rural or urban political machine. 
Thus, the leaders of Congress, produced by 
the seniority system, are almost guaranteed 
to oppose the President, regardless of party, 
and a new non-constitutional dimension is 
added to our constitutional system of separa- 
tion of powers.” (George Goodwin, The Se- 
niority System in Congress) 

(d) “The seniority system has fragmented 
and diffused power in the House, thereby 
crippling effective leadership and making it 
impossible to present and pursue a coherent 
legislative program, (DSG Study, Congres- 
sional Record) 


2. Undemocratic 


(a) “In America’s continuing experiment 
in democracy, the seniority system operates 
to elevate men to positions of leadership in 
Congress without regard to any qualification 
except length of service. As presently prac- 
ticed, the system is unsound, inflexible, un- 
democratic, and certainly discouraging to 
junior Members of Congress, Even the law of 
the jungle operates on a higher level than the 
‘law’ of seniority: the first at least works to 
assure survival of the fittest; the latter oper- 
ates only to assure survival of the oldest.” 
(John Lindsay in We Propose: A Modern 
Congress) 

(b) “The system denies competent younger 
men a chance to exercise their leadership 
talents at the time in life when they are most 
able to meet the rigors of the job. It is there- 
fore wasteful and inefficient.” (DSG Study, 
Congressional Record) 

3. No correlation with competency 

(a) “The seniority rule often gives power 
to the weak enfeebled members of Congress 
instead of those who are young and healthy. 
In addition, the rule has several times ad- 
vanced to chairmanships men who were later 
proved totally unfit for public office.” (Daniel 
Berman, In Congress Assembled) 

(B) “The seniority system is no guarantee 
that chairmen will be well qualified. A hardy 
constitution and the ability to get reelected 
in the home district do not necessarily fit a 
man to preside over committee meetings or 
to defend committee reports on the floor. If 
the system puts so much emphasis on ex- 
perience, why, ask the critics, is a man who 
leaves to take an administrative post, but 
who returns later to Congress, given little or 
no credit for his previous experience?” 
(George Goodwin, The Seniority System in 
Congress). 

4. Produces. chairmen unrepresentative of 
and unresponsive to the public interest 
(a) “At a time when other American in- 

stitutions are turning over the reins of lead- 
ership to younger men, the leaders of Con- 
gress have been getting older, Thus the sys- 
tem aggravates the tensions and strains in 
the society at large, especially when it pro- 
duces powerful chairmen who are hostile to 
change and dedicated to protecting and pre- 
serving the status quo.” (DSG Study, Con- 
gressional Record) 

(b) “These old men have got everything 
so tied down you can’t do anything, I never 
realized how few people ran things back 
here. There are 435 members but about 40 
call all the shots and they're nearly all 
around 70 or 80, They're the committee 
chairmen and the ranking members. Don’t 
misunderstand me. These men have been 
damn good Congressmen and served thel: 
people and their country well. But it’s time 
for them to get out.” (Representative Everett 
Burkhalter, Washington Post, April 3, 1964) 

5. Deters recruitment of legislators 


(a) “It is charged by some that the em- 
phasis on seniority deters good men from 
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seeking congressional careers because they 
do not relish what a legislator once called 
‘the humble and wunrewarding roles of 
freshmen.’ (Daniel Berman, In Congress As- 
sembled). Senator Richard Neuberger has 
written that this factor was to blame for the 
decisions of two former presidential candi- 
dates—Thomas E. Dewey and Adlai E. 
Stevenson—not to run for the Senate. (Rich- 
ard Neuberger, A Senator’s Case Against 
Seniority) 


The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
BINGHAM). 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. Chairman, first of 
all, I would like to express my admira- 
tion for the gentleman managing the 
bill, the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk). He deserves great credit from all 
of us for permitting this debate to con- 
tinue without making a motion to close 
debate as he was being urged to do by 
some Members. An afternoon was surely 
not too much time to spend on an issue 
of this importance. The debate has been 
a good one. Many good speeches have 
been made and some nonsensical ones. 

I agree with much of what has been 
said about the irrationability of the sys- 
tem whereby length of service is the sole 
criterion by which committee chairmen 
are selected, Surely this system is one of 
the main reasons why the American peo- 
ple, especially young people, have little 
respect for the Congress. 

The problem, of course, is what to do 
about it. 

The proposal which has been made by 
the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHWEN- 
GEL) whereby the majority members of 
each committee would select the chair- 
man from the top senior members, is a 
thoughtful one, but I do not think it 
should be accepted, mainly because it 
would interfere with the role and respon- 
sibility of the majority caucus. 

I do support the Reuss amendment. At 
first, I thought this amendment was not 
very significant, but I support it now 
with enthusiasm after hearing some of 
the attacks made upon it by those who 
regard the seniority system as sacro- 
sanct. Surely it would make sense to in- 
clude in our rules the language proposed 
by the Reuss amendment that seniority 
should not be the sole consideration in 
electing committee chairmen. This 
would not detract from the responsibility 
of the majority party in selecting com- 
mittee chairmen. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Indiana (Mr. 
JACOBS). 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, the story 
is told of a lawyer who revealed the 
greatest lawsuit he ever tried. He said it 
took 6 weeks to put in the evidence and 
2 days for the closing arguments and the 
jury was out for 2 weeks. The fellow who 
was being told the story said “Well, what 
happened to the defendant?” 

The lawyer said, “Oh, him? Well, they 
hanged him, but it was the greatest law- 
suit I ever tried.” 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me most of 
this debate has been about the preroga- 
tives of the caucuses and the preroga- 
tives of the institution. They did away 
with the institution of slavery. It is the 
institution of seniority that we should 
be discussing here today. 
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I find it most difficult to go home and 
tell a high school civics student or the 
parents of that student who undertake 
to help him with his homework, that 
the seniority system is better than 
democracy, 

I might say to the distinguished and 
esteemed chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr, CELLER) who referred to the 
late Winston Churchill and quoted him 
as saying that democracy is a poor form 
of government, and it is a shame the 
rest of them are so much worse. Mr. 
Churchill did not say democracy is worse 
than seniority. He said all other systems, 
including seniority, are worse. 

I have a suggestion to the Congress 
on the subject of seniority. I believe 
if seniority is a good thing for the Con- 
gress, it is a good thing for the coun- 
try, and therefore, Members of Con- 
gress should be selected from the various 
districts of the United States on the ba- 
sis of the longest living individual citi- 
zen in each congressional district, thus 
saving the cost of holding an election. 
Or, if there are some diehards who still 
believe it is a good idea to elect pub- 
lic officials, I suggest that we continue 
electing Members of Congress from their 
respective districts and then also elect 
the chairmen of the committees. Mem- 
bers would be surprised how many chair- 
men would remain right where they are 
by secret ballot. Quite a few of them 
would. But I think that it would be good 
to provide, in the alternative, either to 
have all Americans participate in the 
blessings of the seniority system, or have 
the American people and the Congress 
participate in the blessings of democracy, 
by abolishing the silly system of seniority 
here. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
MACGREGOR). 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment., 

Throughout each of our States, when 
there is a sampling of public opinion, 
the answer is “We think highly of our 
Congressman, or Congresswoman, but we 
have a low opinion of the House of Rep- 
resentatives as a whole.” And when the 
latter portion of that response is probed 
further for reasons, one hears charges 
of corruption, prejudice, bigotry, undue 
influence, wheeling and dealing. When 
you and I are confronted with those 
charges against the House of Represent- 
atives, we rise to defend this body and 
its occupants, and its practices. We know 
that such charges are untrue with re- 
spect to the overwhelming majority of 
the Members of this body, without re- 
gard to party affiliation or, may I say, 
without regard to the length of service 
of any sitting Member in this body. 

I was more surprised today, I think, 
than I have been at any time in 9% 
years to hear within this Chamber from 
senior Members of this body the sugges- 
tion that the adoption of one or more of 
the pending amendments might well lead 
to corruption, could induce or encourage 
racial prejuice and bigotry, or would 
open the door to undue influence or 
wheeling and dealing. 

So a great disservice has been done 
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this by some senior Members who have 
argued in opposition to these amend- 
ments. 

For those of us who sponsor these mod- 
est vehicles for change in the inflexible 
rigidity of the seniority system, let me 
say all we are asking is give merit a 
chance. 

Now, we all know that you are not go- 
ing to see this amended rule used very 
much even if it is adopted. Neither the 
Schwengel nor the Reuss amendment 
would result in the most senior Member 
failing to be elected committee chairman 
except in the highly unusual situation of 
gross incompetence or arrogance in the 
exercise of the chairman’s prerogatives. 
But the mere presence of either of these 
amendments in our rules would result in 
more democratic committee procedures. 

The people elect us; we in turn elect 
our Speaker. In party caucus or confer- 
ence each side here elects floor leaders 
and other officers of the House. What 
sensible reason can there be for not 
electing those who wield great power 
from their positions as chairmen of our 
legislative committees? 

We know that these committees are 
the workshops of Congress. The Mem- 
bers should decide who sits at the head 
of the workbench. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Moss). 

Mr. MOSS, Mr. Chairman, I think this 
is the wrong forum, and the wrong time 
to discuss this particular issue. There is 
nothing in the rules to prevent the com- 
plete abolishing of the so-called senior- 
ity system, but to maintain viable polit- 
ical parties we should leave it to the 
caucuses of those parties to determine 
which of their members will be nomi- 
nated for chairmanships, and those 
nominations confirmed by this House. 

Remember, this body elects the mem- 
bers of the committees and the chairmen 
of the committees. 

The thing we are talking about is how 
the nominations are offered—and they 
should come out of the caucus, 

I do not defend the selection of one be- 
cause of longevity, but I do ardently de- 
fend the right and the need to maintain 
the individual integrity of each party 
and to hold it accountable to the people 
who elected its members and gave them 
the power to control this House and the 
responsibility for carrying out the legis- 
lative duties of this House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER) for 1% minutes. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Chair- 
man, it becomes very clear, after en- 
during or listening to the rhetortic and 
invective which we have endured and 
listened to, that the proponents of both 
of these measures are not only sincere 
but are convinced that this thing must 
be charged—“this thing” being the se- 
niority system. 

It is equally clear that the end result 
of the adoption of either of these amend- 
ments would lead to a cosmetic covering 
of the scab and the sore, if there is one. 

It is clear that the rhetoric of such 
gentlemen as the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN) is best reserved 
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for the caucus where if there is an injus- 
tice, it should be removed. 

On this side, those who would support 
change should do it within the Republi- 
can conference. 

It is clear that there is room for cour- 
age in changing the seniority system. 
But it is clear too that it must not be 
done by a cosmetic vote here and now 
in support of either of these measures 
because that would be less than honest to 
those who expect a change. 

The change must come from within the 
caucus otherwise you do yourself and 
your constituents great dishonor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
RIEGLE). 

Mr. RIEGLE. Mr. Chairman, first I too 
would like to compliment the gentleman 
from California, the subcommittee chair- 
man, for his patience, fairness, his ex- 
cellent work on this bill. 

It is difficult to make a case in a minute 
and one-half. There is a need to change 
the seniority system itself because it does 
not work well. 

We have a mandatory retirement age 
in the executive branch of 70. Yet, here 
in the House today we have seven com- 
mittee chairmen in their seventies and 
three in their eighties. I know of no other 
institution, not a single one in our society, 
which selects its leadership in this way. 
If the oldest man on the committee is 
the best man, he ought to be the chair- 
man; but the oldest surviving member, 
on the basis of service, should not auto- 
matically become the committee chair- 
man. 

So the seniority system tends to keep 
men here too long. It is hard to blame 
them for staying, because that is the 
only way they can finally come to exer- 
cise committee leadership. A man literal- 
ly has to outlive his colleagues in order 
to serve as committee chairman. 

With Members staying here for that 
purpose into their late seventies and 
eighties, how in the world can we en- 
courage good men and women who care 
about our society to run for Congress if 
they know they cannot advance on the 
basis of ability, but only on the basis of 
age? 

Just think about it. If a man comes 
here at the age of 35 and spends 20 years 
here, at age 55 he can be the most effec- 
tive person on that committee in terms 
of background, experience, judgment, 
ability and all the rest—and is the man 
who ought to be committee chairman. 
But that person may have to wait an- 
other 22 years until he is 77 years old to 
become the committee chairman. That 
just does not make sense. 

I cannot believe that we are so devoid 
of imagination that we cannot correct 
this seniority system without bringing 
the whole body down into a morass of 
deal cutting. 

Please do not misunderstand, I am not 
saying that those of us who are 32 years 
old should be committee chairmen or 
that I ought to be a committee chair- 
man. I do not say that. I know that after 
4 years in this body, that I do not yet 
feel prepared to serve as a committee 
chairman. 
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But what about the Members here who 
are 45, 55, and 65 years of age who are 
now ready to serve as committee chair- 
men? Why should they have to wait an- 
other 10, 15, or 20 years before they have 
a chance to serve? 

This just is not right and it does not 
make sense. 

Also the seniority system has tended to 
produce regional domination of the Con- 
gress. Today, for example, many of our 
most important committees come from 
one region of the country. The reason 
we assign congressional districts propor- 
tionally based on population, is to pro- 
vide for national equality in terms of 
congressional representation. Regional 
domination—stemming from one-party 
areas of the country—works to erode and 
destroy proportional representation in 
the operation and conduct of the House. 

The argument that we should be fear- 
ful of electing committee chairmen be- 
cause of deal-cutting, falls flat. First, I 
have more faith in my colleagues than 
that, and believe they would vote for 
candidates for committee chairmen based 
on merit. We do not select the Speaker 
of the House on the basis of seniority— 
and he is the most powerful figure in the 
House—in fact the man third in succes- 
sion to the’ Presidency. If we feel that we 
can safely elect the Speaker of the 
House—why can't we safely elect the 
committee chairmen? We can, and we 
should. 

The perpetuation of the blind, un- 
thinking seniority system is slowly but 
steadily destroying the effectiveness of 
the House of Representatives. If we can- 
not find an appropriate remedy, I believe 
the legislative branch will continue to 
lose relevance and meaning. 

Unless we can find immediate ways to 
substantially improve the operation of 
this people’s branch of government—we, 
in all likelihood, will do more to handi- 
cap and destroy effective self-govern- 
ment than any other force in our society. 
At times we face this fact—and respond 
accordingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
HARRINGTON) for 14% minutes. 

Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
find myself in a position similar to that 
of the speaker before me. 

I am not interested at all in assuming 
a greater degree of leadership by virtue 
of the time spent here and the maturity 
and wisdom that will come with it. 

It seems to me that if one looks a 
century ago and sees that the average 
committee chairman serving here had 6 
years longevity and was of age 49, and 
then if one looks at our present situa- 
tion where the average committee chair- 
man has been here 28 years and is near 
age 70, we find that we have been 
thwarting in a regular and hard way 
over the last two generations the theory 
behind the House of Representatives in 
this country. : 

When you tell me as a newly added 
member of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency that to prosper and sur- 
vive in this system I must regularly 
hold to the position for the next 20 or 30 
years in order to achieve power, narrow- 
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ing my perspective in other areas when 
the times require broad national per- 
spective in terms of leadership, it makes 
no sense to me at all. It does not seem 
to me rational, nor does it enable us to 
go to the people to demonstrate our 
concern with the relevance of the insti- 
tution and our power. 

I come here this afternoon to endorse 
the theory that we should be able at 
least to consider before this body and 
before the caucus on both sides of the 
aisle the question of how we will pick 
our leaders. We have been noticeably 
reticent in discussing that question in 
the short time I have been here. This 
does afford us an opportunity to give 
serious attention to a needed change in 
the system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
KocH). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
OBEY). 

Mr. OBEY. Mr. Chairman, as the 
Member who is about 430 in seniority in 
the House I have more than a little in- 
terest in providing alternatives to the 
seniority system. But it seems to me as 
one who has served some 7 years in a 
State legislature before I came here, the 
Schwengel amendment would be an ex- 
tremely debilitating amendment to adopt 
today. If anything is wrong with this 
House, it is not that we have too much 
centralization. I think, if anything, we 
have too little. The last thing we need 
around here is to establish and strength- 
en independent fiefdoms, and that is 
precisely what the Schwengel amend- 
ment will do. 

We must keep in mind that central to 
the success of the democratic process is 
the idea of accountability. We do not 
get accountability by placing more and 
more power in the hands of a few men 
sitting in committees. The welfare of 
this House, the welfare of the country 
rests in the last analysis upon responsible 
partisanship and upon the ability of the 
two parties to fulfill their own goals in 
their own ways. 

It seems to me the only place where 
you can get that kind of system, where 
you can establish that kind of system 
and make it function is in the caucus, 
not in the committee. I firmly believe, 
therefore, that the Schwengel amend- 
ment to the Reuss amendment should be 
defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Bracer). 

Mr. BIAGGI. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment introduced by 
my colleague from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss) which would amend rule X of 
the House regarding selection of com- 
mittee chairmen. 

Although there is no rule requiring the 
Speaker to nominate the member with 
the longest consecutive service to the 
chairmanship of a committee, such has 
been the longstanding practice. How- 
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ever, as we ourselves change over the 
years, so must the rules. 

The original custom has evolved from 
the overbearing power Speaker Joe Can- 
non exercised in assigning committee 
chairmen during the early part of this 
century. His abuse of his duly assigned 
power led to reorganization of the Speak- 
er’s Office and reassessment. of the ap- 
pointment of chairmen. 

Now, however, such a threat of power 
abuse is no longer present, and the rules 
of the House should refiect a more sensi- 
ble approach to appointing the chair- 
men of committees. This amendment 
would not, by itself, change the practice 
under the rule. Rather it would serve as 
an expression of the will of the whole 
House that seniority should not be the 
sole criteria in the selection of commit- 
tee chairmen. 

This reform would permit the majority 
party in its caucus to select committee 
chairmen based on criteria other than 
seniority alone. Thus it would also an- 
swer the objections of those who say 
there is a possibility that a senile indi- 
vidual would be elected to a committee 
chairmanship solely because of his se- 
niority. 

The time has come for this and many 
of the other reforms that have been of- 
fered here today and during the past 
several days of debate. If we are to re- 
main a responsive, relevant, and demo- 
cratic body, we must make the necessary 
changes in our operating procedures. The 
people of this Nation are growing im- 
patient with a Congress whose rules and 
customs slow its operations to less than 
a snail’s pace. Let us keep them waiting 
no longer. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
listened to this debate for a long time. I 
might say that I came here at the ripe 
old age of 29. Now, after 15 years of 
service in this body, I am a good deal 
younger than most of the sponsors of 
this particular amendment. I shall not 
pretend that I am smarter, but I think 
there is a certain amount of appreciation 
of this body that has come to me rather 
earlier than it has come to my friends 
who are sponsoring these amendments. 

I think it should be plain to everyone 
here that the committee system func- 
tions, the seniority system functions, and 
the House of Representatives functions 
well, and that men who are running the 
committees of this body are capable and, 
in most instances, if elections were held 
in the committees, they would be the 
men who would be elected to serve in 
that capacity. 

It is alleged that a bunch of tired, old 
men are repressing the Congress and 
keeping the Congress from functioning. 
Nothing is farther from the truth. The 
fact of the matter is that there is a way 
whereby the committee system can be 
circumvented if it refuses to function and 
the chairmen do not permit it to func- 
tion. Chairmen who are not’ willing to 
function within the committees can be 
disciplined by the committees. 

Ican cite to you the names of commit- 
tee upon committee which ‘has’ dis- 
ciplined its chairman for failing to be 
responsive to the needs of the committee 
and the wishes of the membership. 
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In addition, within the rules there is 
provision for circumventing the commit- 
tees and for taking legislation from the 
committees and putting it on the floor. 
There is the discharge petition, Calendar 
Wednesday, and an abundance of other 
devices. 

If that is not sufficient, let us just re- 
member that the caucuses and the House 
of Representatives have full capacity to 
discipline the chairmen. I have observed 
over the years that committee chairmen 
have been removed from their chair- 
manship,. So I urge that the amendments 
be rejected. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr, Chairman, I approach the impend- 
ing vote on the Reuss amendment with 
calm and detachment. 

If it passes, I will have the small sat- 
isfaction of having helped erect a signal 
to the parties, the Democrats and the 
Republicans, that they must start choos- 
ing as their committee chairmen the 
ablest and best, rather than always those 
who happen to have been around the 
longest. And we will have erected a sym- 
bol that this House belongs to the peo- 
ple of the United States, not merely to 
the political parties. 

If, on the other hand, the Reuss 
amendment should fail, I would console 
myself with the realization that I have 
16 years of service, eight uninterrupted 
terms, and I can probably make out un- 
der the seniority system, if that is going 
to be the way it is going to be from here 
on out. 

So the issue boils down to simply this: 
if we think the seniority system is the 
finest method of selecting committee 
chairman that has ever been struck off 
by the mind of man, if we think, as it 
has been suggested earlier, that it is 
indeed an edifice, a gothic cathedral 
which cannot be improved by change, 
then vote down the Reuss amendment. 

If, on the other hand, we think, as T 
do, that the times are changing and that 
the House of Representatives must 
change with the times, then vote the 
Reuss amendment up. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New. York 
(Mr. ROBISON). 

Mr. RUPPE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBISON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mrs. HECKLER of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBINSON. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Massachusetts. 

Mrs. HECKLER, of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the pro- 
posed amendment to remove seniority as 
the sole qualification in the selection of 
committee chairmen. 

At the present time the House applies 
only one criterion in its choice of com- 
mittee chairmen. It selects, without de- 
liberation, the member who has the long- 
est continuous service on the committee. 
Under the provisions of rule X of the 
House, we need not select the most senior 
member of the committee as its chair- 
man, but tradition has established that 
this be done—and it is done without 
exception. 
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As one who is over 30 and under 40, I 
share the views of neither the young 
Members who object to the seniority sys- 
tem solely on the basis of the age of the 
chairmen, nor do I share the views of 
more senior Members who would retain 
the seniority system without modifica- 
tion. 

In my judgment, age should not be 
the major factor in the selection of 
chairmen. Age, or seniority, is not nearly 
as important as ability, experience, re- 
sponsiveness, and judgment. 

Many chairmen of House committees 
have vast powers in scheduling hearings, 
inviting testimony from witnesses, deter- 
mining the legislative schedule and, in 
effect, controlling the speed and direc- 
tion of the committee. Committees have 
become such great influences in the con- 
duct of our legislative business that an 
unresponsive committee chairman can 
have a great and unwarranted effect on 
actions taken by the House. 

For these reasons, I urge this body to 
adopt the amendment offered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL) which provides that com- 
mittee chairmen be selected by members 
of the Committee from among the three 
most senior Members of the majority 
party on the committee. 

This proposal has two important 
facets; First, it recognizes the need for 
experience. It combines the need for ex- 
périence with the need for responsive- 
ness. Second, the requirement that 
chairmen be elected by the Members of 
the committee makes it mandatory that 
candidates for the chairmanship become 
more cognizant of the problems and 
needs of their colleagues on the com- 
mittee. 

If we are able to replace seniority with 
elected committee chairmen I am con- 
fident that the abilities of our chairmen 
will be considerably improved and the 
output of the congressional process con- 
siderably enhanced: 

I prefer the Schwengel amendment in 
this regard but if it is not adopted I shall 
support the amendment of my good 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Reuss), which also is far superior 
to the existing situation of complete re- 
liance on the seniority system. 

If we are unable to successfully amend 
the legislative reorganization bill on the 
floor today, I am hopeful that we can 
continue our efforts by working toward 
adoption of the Schwengel amendment 
by the Republican conference. This 
would mean that at least the ranking 
Republican. would be selected on the 
basis of merit rather than seniority. I 
am hopeful that the House will repudiate 
complete reliance on seniority. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the Schwengel substitute. 
I do so with some reservations, of course, 
central among which are the arguments 
raised that if there is to be some changes 
in the seniority system, it should come 
about by virtue of change in party rules 
rather than by change of House rules. 
Those who raise this question may well 
be right in their position but, if that 
argument carries, then I simply hope 
that this attempt and this debate will, at 
least, have had the effect of accelerating 
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and assuring subsequent, separate party 
action. 

However, if there is to be some reform 
of the seniority system eventually arrived 
at by that route, I suspect that in its 
final form it will follow, in concept if 
not in detail, the Schwengel proposal. 
Since I would expect to support such 
action when and if it takes place within 
the Republican conference, I see no valid 
reason why I should not support it now, 
and I urge my colleagues to do likewise. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
PUCINSKI). 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to both the substitute 
amendment and the amendment. In the 
present language of the rules of the 
House, paragraph 3 of rule X, it states: 

At the commencement of each Congress, 
the House shall elect as chairman of each 


standing committee one of the Members 
thereof * * * 


Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
present rules about seniority, not one 
word is said about seniority. Nor is there 
any requirement that chairmen be se- 
lected by seniority. I submit both the 
substitute and the amendment in fact 
for the first time inject into these rules 
the principle of seniority. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss), would add the words “who need 
not be the Member with the longest con- 
secutive service in the committee.” They 
are, in fact, doing with these amend- 
ments the very thing they profess they 
want to eliminate for it is the proponents 
who inject seniority into the rules for the 
first time by injecting into the rules the 
principle of seniority, which is not there 
now. 

I believe we should make clear here 
that the House can always work its will 
whenever the majority so desires. The 
highest institution of this House is the 
discharge petition. Nobody proved that 
better than the gentlewoman from Mich- 
igan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS) when she got 
enough signatures to a discharge petition 
to bring to the floor the equal rights for 
women amendment. So this House can 
always work its will. There is no Member 
of this House big enough to frustrate the 
will of the majority of this House when- 
ever the majority feels compelled to move 
on an issue, so I hope both the amend- 
ment and the substitute will be defeated. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. SCHEUER). 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, I agree 
with my colleague from Michigan (Mr. 
DINGELL) that many, if not most, of our 
committee chairmen are doing an out- 
standing job. But if there is one com- 
mittee chairman anywhere among our 
committees who is doing less than an 
outstanding job, if there is a single com- 
mittee chairman who is held in minimum 
high regard by a consensus of his col- 
leagues, then this House ought to have 
a more convenient and appropriate pro- 
cedure to elect another Member the 
chairman of that committee, than the 
agonizingly painful and embarrassing 
procedures that we on the Committee on 
Education and Labor have had to em- 
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ploy in the past few years, first to reduce 
somewhat the freedom, flexibility and 
power of the chairman, and second, 
through the power of the caucus, actual- 
ly to change the committee chairman. 
That is not a pleasant or felicitous ar- 
rangement, and there has to be an easier 
way of getting on with the work of the 
Congress. 

Last, in addition to all of the reasons 
of relevance, in addition to responding 
to the clear expression across the coun- 
try of how we ought better to provide 
the leadership to meet the needs and 
demands of the times, there is the simple 
matter of utilizing to the maximum our 
manpower, utilizing the enormously 
talented men in this Congress, not all of 
them in the positions of leadership to 
which they would be gladly elected by 
their colleagues, were there an accept- 
able procedure for doing so. 

I repeat the words of the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN). No 
business could operate this way. No uni- 
versity, no hospital, no executive branch 
agency, no institution of any kind selects 
for its top leadership, for its top decision- 
makers, men solely on the criterion of 
length and duration of service. 

I say, therefore, simply as a matter 
of elevating to deserved leadership roles 
the enormous talent which is in this body 
we should use the criterion of who among 
us we judge the best fitted to serve in our 
most demanding, our most taxing, our 
most honored roles. 

I support the Reuss amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
MILLER). 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MILLER 
of California yielded his time to Mr. 
Hays.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Hays). 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I had not 
intended to speak on this subject again. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire 
mentioned my name, and then inter- 
jected very shortly thereafter the name 
of the unfunny man from fun city, Mr. 
Lindsay, and said he was going to read, 
if I would not object, something Mr. 
Lindsay wrote into the RECORD. 

Well, I surely would object, because I 
served here with him and I will tell the 
Members one thing. He could not have 
stayed here long enough to accumulate 
enough seniority that I ever would have 
thought he would have made much of 
a contribution. 

I just want to tell you Republicans, 
furthermore, so far as I am concerned 
you are not going to get away with 
foisting him off on the Democratic Party 
except over my dead body. You have got 
him. You are stuck with him. I want you 
to keep him. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am delighted to yield to 
my friend from Iowa. He has not made 
a contribution for a couple of days. 

Mr. GROSS, I did not know that the 
real Republicans were being consulted 
about that. 

Mr. HAYS. I think it is a Republican 
plot, myself. We surely do not want him. 
At least, I do not know of any Democrat 
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who does. If there is anyone, I would like 
for him to stand up and say so. 

We have heard a lot of talk around 
here, as I said earlier, about secrecy in 
voting. I am going to address myself to 
the Schwengel amendment because, as 
said before, I do not believe the so-called 
Reuss-Vanik amendment changes any- 
thing one way or the other. There is 
nothing in the rules which says we have 
to follow seniority. The caucus is the de- 
termining agent. That is the way I would 
like to see it. 

So far as the Schwengel amendment is 
concerned, it says we shall elect from the 
top three by a secret ballot, As I said 
earlier, not only is this not the rule of 
the majority, but it could be the rule of 
the minority of the committee. I cannot 
think of anything more undemocratic 
and more restrictive. 

We spent all day yesterday, and a part 
of some days before, in getting rid of the 
secrecy in the voting on the teller vote. 
Let us not put more secrecy in by this 
amendment. 

Now, if the people’s right to know is 
important—and I think it is important— 
then I think the people’s right to know 
or at least for an individual Member to 
have the right if he wants to ask for a 
rolicall on the committee chairman is 
just as important as the opening up of 
the secrecy on the teller votes. That is 
the reason why I think that the Schwen- 
gel amendment is retrogressive. I think 
it compounds the injury, if there is any. 
I think it is a step backward, and I would 
not like to see us take it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from West Virginia (Mr. 
HECHLER). 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, this has been a historic de- 
bate. For the first time, the seniority 
system, whose limitations are clearly 
recognized throughout the Nation, is un- 
der serious attack within the Halls of 
Congress. The seniority system is crum- 
bling. I do not believe it will fall today, or 
tomorrow, but eventually the undemo- 
cratic system perpetuated by seniority 
will collapse before the onslaught. 

I believe in clear and strong party re- 
sponsibility. Under the seniority system, 
which places in positions of power those 
Congressmen from safe districts, the 
committee chairmen frequently are out 
of sympathy with the elected leadership 
of the House as well as the national party 
policies of the majority party. This re- 
sults in delay, uncertainty, irresponsible 
action, inability to center responsibility, 
and great confusion among the general 
public interested in affixing responsibil- 
ity for action or inaction. 

The passage of either the Schwengel 
substitute or the Reuss amendment 
would be steps forward. And I am con- 
fident that eventually the undemocratic 
system of seniority, like other undemo- 
cratic institutions throughout the Na- 
tion which are being altered or aban- 
doned, will be done away with. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HECH- 
LER of West Virginia yielded the remain- 
der of his time to Mr LOWENSTEIN.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
LOWENSTEIN). 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

One hundred and twenty-one Members 
are present, a quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Nebraska (Mr. MARTIN). 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I oppose 
both the substitute and the amendment. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. MARTIN 
yielded the remainder of his time to Mr. 
SmırH of California.) 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. GUBSER). 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, in re- 
sponse to inquiries from my own con- 
gressional district, I have advocated for 
a long time that we should compromise 
the seniority system with the political 
cauldron which would result if it were 
to be abolished. I have studied very care- 
fully the provisions of the Schwengel 
amendment and I have told the gentle- 
man that I support his amendment. 
However, long ago, as a youngster, I 
learned that it was the last breath of 
air which burst the balloon and the last 
10 pounds of weight which capsized the 
boat. I now know that it is the last well- 
meaning amendment that kills the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, we have made tremen- 
dous progress in the last few days toward 
a meaningful congressional reform. I 
honestly believe that if this amendment 


is adopted, it will kill the bill. I do not’ 


want to see that reform lost. 

I, therefore, even though I favor it in 
principle and not as a practical matter, 
I shall vote against the amendment and 
the substitute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
BENNETT). 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BENNETT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Reuss amendment which 
provides that length of service shall not 
be the sole criteria by which committee 
chairmen are selected. The people of 
this country need to know that wisdom, 
leadership and ability as well as age shall 
be considered in the selection of men to 
positions of great power in the Congress. 

The American people want the best in 
positions of leadership in Congress to 
help run the country. We should all vote 
to provide the clear intent in our rules 
to make this possible. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, al- 
though I have 22 years of seniority here, 
which I guess is a good deal of seniority, 
I think the seniority system does defi- 
nitely require some change. I am not 
sure exactly what change it requires. I 
have suggested to the committee that is 
studying the matter that some kind of 
modest program of rotation might be a 
good thing. However, I do not have a 
deep conviction about any particular 
formula of reform. 

Mr. Chairman, I do believe that the 
Schwengel amendment, if adopted, 
would have little effect, except it would 
make it difficult to pass this bill. I think 
this bill is going to have difficulty any- 
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way when it gets over to the Senate, not 
because of the provisions pertaining to 
the Senate which would be involved; 
but I think there are so many people 
here who do not want to see this bill 
passed at all that their influence might 
be felt in the Senate and that the Senate 
might not ever get to enactment of the 
bill. 

I am, therefore, against the Schwengel 
amendment and for the further reason 
that I feel it does solidify into law the 
seniority system, which I greatly ques- 
tion as a wise direction to take. 

I greatly question the present senior- 
ity system. I do not have a better solu- 
tion, but I just do not believe we ought 
to put it in the law that it has to be there. 
Right now this law does not require it. 

For those reasons, Mr. Chairman, I 
hope we will defeat the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
ScHWENGEL). I do hope the matter will 
be studied further, and that we can bring 
about improvement in this area at an 
early date. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
LEGGETT). 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Wisconsin (Mr. 
Reuss). I believe that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. ScHWENGEL), and its supporters, 
is well-intentioned, but I think it does 
write into law something that we do not 
need. 

I would have hoped that every younger 
Member of this House would have been 
here on the floor to participate very 
vigorously in this debate. In the 8 years 
that I have been in the Congress, this 
is the first time we have had an oppor- 
tunity to express ourselves in opposition 
to the seniority system. 

How does it work? We all take our 
position on these committees, we may 
have some mobility between committees 
in our first few years in the House, but 
then the only way we can move upward 
is for either the men more senior to us 
on the committee to die—which we do 
not like to see—or to be defeated. And it 
makes a very, very rigorous, depressing, 
poor system under which we operate. 

We can talk about the fact we can 
elect people in caucuses, but we cannot 
get a quorum in a caucus to conduct an 
election many, many times, or to conduct 
a referendum on this particular issue. 

Of the top 25 senior men—— 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

One hundred and thirteen Members 
are present, a quorum. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Leccerr) for one- 
half of a minute. 

Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Chairman, as I 
started to say, of the top 25 senior men 
in the House of Representatives only 
three of them are on the Republican side. 
This proves that power does one thing: 
it perpetuates Members in power. Also I 
think we should experiment with democ- 
racy on the floor of the House. If the 
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one-man, one-vote is good for the peo- 
ple, it should not stop at the door of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. Chairman, we should support the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss). 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from California (Mr. 
SmurxH) for 3 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have not spoken on these amend- 
ments. 

I have tried to help to get as much 
time for everybody as possible so that 
they could have an opportunity to express 
their feelings. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think the 
seniority system is perfect. But I do not 
know of any system that is any better. 
If there is some system that might be 
better, I would give some thought to it. 
But I think it is the best system we have 
so far as I know. 

The majority party, which happens to 
be the Democratic Party, has the power, 
the responsibility, and the duty to select 
the chairmen of committees. How they 
do it is for them to decide. 

As to the minority party, it is our re- 
sponsibility to select the ranking minor- 
ity Members—and how we do it is for 
us to decide. 

I hope that we take over so that we 
will have a chance to select the chairmen 
of committees. This problem should be 
decided by our respective parties in our 
caucuses. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to both 
amendments and to any amendment 
which will attempt to change the senior- 
ur system of the House of Representa- 

ives. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from California (Mr. 
S1sk) for 144 minutes to close debate. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
commend the Members of the House, I 
think they have done an excellent job. So 
far as I know this is the most extensive 
debate, at least in the Committee of the 
Whole, on the subject of seniority in the 
16 years that I have been here. 

I want to commend the Members for 
the attitudes they have displayed and I 
would like to urge Members to vote 
against the Schwengel amendment and 
also against the Reuss amendment. I 
think the reasons for such a vote have 
been discussed at great length. So at this 
time I would urge Members to defeat 
these two amendments and move ahead 
with further consideration of the legisla- 
tion pending before us. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr. ScHWENGEL), 
for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss). 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. SCHWENGEL 
and Mr. Sisk. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 28, noes 
196. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
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the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. REUSS). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I demand 
tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Reuss and 
Mr, SISK. 

The Committee divided, and the tellers 
reported that there were—ayes 73, noes 
160. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEIGER OF 

ARIZONA 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr: Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of Ari- 
zona: On page 39, immediately below line 4, 
insert the following: 

“DEBATE TIME ON MOTIONS TO RECOMMIT WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

“Sec, 121. Clause 4 of rule XVI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
sentence: ‘It shall not be in order to close 
debate on any such motion to recommit 
with instructions for ten minutes, one-half 
of such time to be given to debate by the 
proponent, and one-half to debate In opposi- 
tion to the motion.’"’ 

And make the appropriate technical 
changes in section numbers and references. 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona, Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Meeps and I have the opportunity of 
offering the names of the 70 other spon- 
sors of this amendment, to appear in 
the Record at this time, if that is in 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

List or SPONSORS 

Mr. Meeds, Mr. Steiger of Arizona, Mr. 
Addabbo, Mr. Anderson of California, Mr. 
Brasco, Mr. Brown of California. 

Mrs: Chisholm, Mr. Clay, Mr. Cleveland, 
Mr. Cohelan, Mr, Conyers, Mr. Coughlin, 

Mr, Crane, Mr. Culver, Mr. Daniels of New 
Jersey, Dellenback, Mr. Dennis, Mr. Eckhardt, 
Mr. Edwards of California, Mr. Eilberg, Mr. 
Erlenborn, Mr. Evans of Colorado, Mr. Farb- 
stein, Mr. Fascell. 

Mr. William D. Ford, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Frie- 
del, Mf. Green of Pennsylvania, Mr. Hanley, 
Mr. Helstoski, Mr. Hechler of West Virginia, 
Mr. Hicks, Mr. Howard, Mr. Kastenmeier, Mr, 
Koch, Mr: Leggett. 

Mr. Long of Maryland, Mr. Lowenstein, Mr, 
MacGregor, Mr. McCarthy, Mr, Matsunaga, 
Mr. Melcher, Mr. Mikva, Mr. Minish, Mr. 
Moorhead, Mr. Morse, Mr, Moss, Mr. O'Neill 
of Massachusetts, Mr. Ottinger, Mr. Patten, 
Mr. Podell, Mr. Pryor of Arkansas. 

Mr. Reid of New York, Mr. Reuss, Mr. 
Riegle, Mr: ‘Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr, 
Roth, Mr. Roybal, Mr. Ryan, Mr. Scheuer, 
Mr. Schwengel. 

Mr. Steiger of Wisconsin, Mr. Stokes, Mr. 
Thompson of New Jersey, Mr. Tiernan, Mr. 
Tunney,’ Mr. Van Deerlin, Mr. Waldie, Mr. 
Whalen, Mr. Wolff, Mr. Wright. 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment, I want to make 
very. clear, is not going to dramatically 
alter the fabric of the House. It is not 
going to tear away the veil of secrecy, or 
do away with the anachronism of senior- 
ity, or give immediate equal represen- 
tation to.all the people, or do all the good 
things we would all like to see accom- 
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plished. This is not going to add appreci- 
ably to the justice or injustice which 
might occur on this floor, 

It is really an amendment which I be- 
lieve is probably in accord with the will 
of everyone here, regardless of his phi- 
losophy. What it says, simply, is that 
when there is a motion to recommit with 
instructions there shall be permitted 10 
minutes of debate. The purpose of the 
amendment is that, with respect to re- 
commital motions with instructions, said 
instructions never having been heard be- 
fore, this will give the Members an op- 
portunity to learn what it is exactly they 
are voting for when they vote for a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions. 

Mr. Chairman, the practice has been, 
as you. and the Members well know, to 
take time in the Committee of the 
Whole to announce a motion to recom- 
mit with instructions. 

Again the practice is now, as you all 
know, to take advantage of the time in 
the Committee of the Whole to rise and 
strike the requisite number of words and 
explain the motion to recommit that you 
are going to offer. It is also very obvious 
to many of you that there are those who 
are not present in that session of the 
Committee of the Whole who, when they 
are called upon to vote on the motion 
to recommit with instructions, either 
have to depend on the advice or the vot- 
ing of a friend or simply vote in the dark. 
This amendment will do no more than 
clarify the operation of a procedural 
matter. There is some jeopardy with re- 
gard to political advantage; I have been 
advised this may give an advantage to 
the majority, since the minority has the 
option of having the motion to recom- 
mit. I submit there is some jeopardy in 
this, because then it will give the major- 
ity the closing arguments on the matter 
if they so desire. It is my personal judg- 
ment that the jeopardy involved is not 
such as to mitigate the value of knowing 
what it is we are voting on. I submit 
that that is of. greater value than what- 
ever political jeopardy there may be in 
the: procedural matter of dividing the 
time between the proponents and op- 
ponents: 

Mr. SMITH of California.: Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished ranking 
member from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gentle- 
man uses the term “one-half of such time 
to be given in debate by the proponents.” 
To whom does he refer? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The propo- 

nent in this language,.to respond to the 
gentleman, would be that person or those 
persons who favor the language in the 
motion to recommit with instructions. 
t Mr. SMITH of California. Should not 
that better be the mover of the motion? 
Would he not be the one who should con- 
trol the 5 minutes rather than the pro- 
ponent? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. If the gen- 
tleman would prefer that, I yield to the 
gentleman’s superior legislative knowl- 
edge. To me they mean the same thing. 
If that is the purpose and intent of the 
gentleman, I will stipulate that. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. If there is 
more than one proponent, I think it 
should be either the maker or the mover 
of the motion, one of the two. If he or 
she is going to handle the motion to re- 
commit, then that individual should 
have 5 minutes to explain it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. The gentle- 
man has clarity, logic, and silver-tongued 
persuasiveness. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the word “proponent” be 
changed to read “by the maker of the 
motion.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I think if we refer to 
either Roberts Rules of Order or Jeffer- 
son’s Manual, somewhere in there we 
will find that it is not proper to say “I 
make a motion.” The proper terminology 
is “I move.” So I think what the unan- 
imous-consent request ought to be is 
that the mover—or I do not see anything 
really wrong with the “proponent.” Cer- 
tainly “the maker of the motion” is 
grammatically incorrect. 

Mr. SMITH of California, Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I agree completely with the gen- 


.tleman from Ohio. My language that I 


suggested was the mover of the motion, 
and that would be, in my opinion, the 
correct language to identify the propo- 
nent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request. of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report 
the modified amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of 
Arizona: On page 39, immediately below 
line 4, insert the following: 

“DEBATE TIME ON MOTIONS TO RECOMMIT WITH 
INSTRUCTIONS 

“Sec. 121. Clause 4 of rule XVI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following sentence: ‘It shall not be in order 
to close debate on any such motion to re- 
commit with instructions for ten minutes, 
one-half of such, time tobe given to debate 
by the moyer of the motion, and one-half 
to debate in opposition to the motion.’" 

And make the appropriate technical 
changes in section numbers and references. 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I would 
point out that this might be the time. to 
quote an illustrious Member of this 
House who said that-the jackals may 
bay but the caravan will move ever on, 

Mr, ASHBROGK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER: of Arizona. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio: 

Mr. ASHBROOK. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding and I agree with the 
gentleman. 

Of course. in his remarks: ‘on "his 
amendment he referred to the majority. 
But I notice in his amendment he said 
one-half of the debate in opposition to 
the motion. Would it not be possible urs 
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der the gentleman’s amendment, since 
the minority has reserved the right to 
make the motion to recommit, that 5 
minutes could come from both the pro- 
ponents and the opposition on the minor- 
ity side? I do not believe the gentleman 
intended it to be so construed. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. If I did not 
make myself clear, the jeopardy I spoke 
of is the fact that the minority has the 
right to offer the motion to recommit and 
it does follow that most of the time under 
this precedent they would offer the mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions and 
they would, therefore, have the first 5 
minutes. This would be the normal course 
of events. It is not mandatory. It is true 
that the Members of the minority could 
either oppose or defend the motion to 
recommit. I was pointing out the proce- 
dural jeopardy that would follow most of 
the time so as to alert my colleagues on 
this side of the aisle particularly since 
the minority has a right to offer the mo- 
tion to recommit and they would have 
the first 5 minutes and those opposed 
would have the last 5 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, the 
point I am making, the 5 minutes for the 
proponents and the 5 minutes for the 
opposition could conceivably come on 
the minority side of the aisle. I do not 
think that is what the gentleman said 
in his comments. He is talking about re- 
serving 5 minutes to the minority—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STEIGER 
of Arizona was allowed to proceed for 
2 additional minutes.) 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I yield to 

the gentleman from California (Mr. 
Sisk). 
» Mr. SISK. I would simply like to clarify 
exactly what we can expect to happen 
under this proposal. I am inclined not to 
oppose the amendment offered by the 
gentleman, provided we have an under- 
standing of what will occur upon the 
offering of a motion to recommit with 
instructions. 

Now, at the present time we proceed 
under the rules of the House, under the 
precedents of the House, and also cer- 
tain customs. In connection with the 
questions already raised here I would 
pose a hypothetical one to the gentle- 
man. If.a motion to recommit with in- 
structions is offered by a Member of the 
minority on, let us say, this particular 
bill which we are here debating, and at 
the time we go back into the House which 
is the proper time to offer such a motion, 
that then he would be recognized for 5 
minutes to explain his motion to recom- 
mit and what the instructions were and 
what the effect would be; is that right? 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. SISK. Then, the Speaker, I would 
assume, would be expected to follow 
normal custom and, let us say, recomnize 
the Member on this side of the aisle man- 
aging the bill who would probably be 
considered to be the opposition; is that 
the assumption, generally, the gentleman 
has in mind? 


Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. That is ex- 
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actly the assumption. Of course, I under- 
stand that it will limit in the unlikely 
event, for example, that the manager 
of the bill would not be opposed to the 
motion to recommit with instructions, 
but there was another Member who was 
opposed, he would then be recognized if 
he chose to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am seeking the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Arizona, 
or someone else who is a proponent of 
this amendment. 

Our only desire here is to seek clarifi- 
cation. I said I have no great opposition. 
I know there are times when motions 
are made or a motion is made to recom- 
mit a matter with instructions where, 
frankly, there is not very much infor- 
mation available: So I have certain 
sympathies with what the gentleman 
proposes. 

Now, as we explore the language needed 
here, it does seem to fit properly. If the 
gentleman has before him the rules of 
the House, rule XVI, clause 4, that he 
attempts to amend 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, could 
he give me the page number? 

Mr. SISK. That would be found on 
page 397 of Jefferson’s Manual, at the top 
of the page, reading: 

After the previous question shall have been 
ordered on the passage of a bill or joint 
resolution, one motion to recommit shall be 
in order. 


And of course the point I am making 
here is that the previous question ends 
debate at that point. 

Now, the only question I have, and I 
am not trying to confuse the amendment, 
but I am wondering if there should not be 
some additional language “except as pro- 
vided herein,” because, as the gentleman 
understands by the Rules of the House 
once the previous question is ordered, de- 
bate has been closed. 

I will gladly yield to the gentleman for 
a comment on that. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would defer to the gentleman 
from Washington, Mr. MEEps. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, actually this amend- 
ment would not prevent the Committee 
on Rules from adopting a rule as they 
have in the past, which makes the pre- 
vious, question in order, and which fol- 
lows through the practice of the House, 
then, true, the question of the previous 
question is then voted and debate is then 
cut off. What this amendment really 
does is to signal the attention of the 
Committee on Rules of the House of 
Representatives that we want a mini- 
mum of 10 minutes to debate a motion 
to recommit with instructions, 5 min- 
utes of that time to be given to the mover 
of the motion, and 5 minutes of the 
time to be given the opponents. 

Now, the Committee on Rules could 
come in with a rule, and someone could 
move the previous question even with 
the adoption of this amendment, and 
they could be cut off. 

Mr. SISK. I think I understand very 
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clearly what is sought to be accom- 
plished, and again I have no particular 
opposition, but it seems to me that the 
language does not make it entirely clear. 

In connection with the words here on 
about the fifth line of the gentleman’s 
amendment, where it starts: “It shall not 
be in order, —”, I am wondering whether 
that “provided that it shall not be in 
order to close debate,” would not make 
the language more properly fit into the 
language here being amended. That is 
the only question that I am attempting 
to clarify, for the purpose of keeping 
the record clear for possible future inter- 
pretation. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, if the gentleman will yield, I have 
no objection myself, if there is no objec- 
tion from the gentleman from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MEES) that it include the 
words “Provided,” and so forth. As far 
as the language which is in the rule, I 
feel it is appropriate following the words 
joint resolution in rule IV, I think it is 
clearly applicable there. 

The intention of the language I will 
say again, as the gentleman from Wash- 
ington (Mr. MEEps) has explained, is to 
provide for 10 minutes of debate on a 
motion to recommit with instructions. 
That is the sole purpose of the language. 

Mr: SISK. I appreciate the comment 
of the gentleman. I do believe if he would 
ask unanimous consent, at least accord- 
ing to my best experts here, to put in 
the words “provided further’’—that it 
shall not be in order to close debate on 
any such motion. That would seem to us 
to be in better form. As I say, I have no 
basic objection. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as one member of the 
Committee on Rules, I have a lot of sym- 
pathy with the objective sought here by 
this rule. I have not had the opportu- 
nity to study it and Iam just going to 
make this gratuitous suggestion, if the 
gentleman would withdraw his amend- 
ment or ask unanimous consent to with- 
draw it, and then work it out here with 
the staff as to what he really wants to do 
and get it in proper order—I think he 
may have his amendment adopted. I just 
make that suggestion to clarify the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. STEIGER. of. Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Rules yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to make the unani- 
mous-consent request to be permitted to 
withdraw the amendment, as stated, and 
work it out with the staff, with the under- 
standing that it would possibly be offered 
and accepted atsome future date. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona that the amendment be withdrawn? 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, if I understand the 
gentleman’s unanimous-consent request 
properly, he is asking unanimous consent 
to withdraw his amendment, rewrite it 
with. the help of the staff, with the un- 
derstanding that the House will accept it 
ata later date. 
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Let me say to the gentleman, I tend to 
favor his amendment but I do not think 
he can properly make such a unanimous- 
consent request. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to inform the gentleman from Ohio that 
the request made by the gentleman from 
Arizona was that the amendment be 
withdrawn. 

Mr. HAYS. If that is it, then, Mr. 
Chairman, I have no further objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I think, in discussing 
the matter with the Committee on Rules 
that we do have the language which will 
carry out the intent and the purpose of 
this amendment and we should consider 
it now and it should be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona (Mr. STEIGER) ? 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word and rise in sup- 
port of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the amendment proposed be 
further amended by inserting before the 
words “It shall not be in order” the words 
“Provided further,”’. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, and I shall not object, 
“Providing further that”—— 

Mr. MEEDS. “Provided further that.” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, I thought we had 
already granted unanimous consent for 
the amendment to be withdrawn. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ad- 
vise the gentleman from Ohio (Mr. 
Hays) that objection was made to that 
request, Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. HAYS. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject further, I would like to ask Mr. SISK, 
the manager of the bill, if, in his opinion 
or in the opinion of his staff, the re- 
quested modification would cure the 
problem with the amendment. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
under his reservation, of course, this is 
one of the problems that we have with 
a variety of amendments which we have 
not had an opportunity to see. In fair- 
ness, the amendment before the House 
was presented, but there have been many 
others also. It is the understanding of 
our people, as we have checked, that put- 
ting in the words “Provided further, that 
it shall not be in order to close debate,” 
and so forth, will make it read properly in 
connection with the material included in 
the present rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. HAYS. Further reserving the right 
to object, and I shall not object, I want 
to make an observation. It was reported 
in the press, perhaps inaccurately, some 
months ago that the gentleman from 
Arizona, the author of this amendment, 
said that most of the Members of this 
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body did not have sense enough to push 
a wheelbarrow. I would just like to ob- 
serve that sometimes things get more 
complicated around here than pushing 
a wheelbarrow. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. SMITH of California. Further re- 
serving the right to object, the staff on 
my side of the aisle states that this is 
the first proviso in this rule, and the 
language in setting forth the first pro- 
viso is always “Provided that,” and if 
there are further provisos, the language 
is, “It is further provided that.” So it 
should be, in my opinion, “Provided 
that,” and the “Further” should not be 
used until there is a second proviso. I 
submit that to the gentleman for his 
consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, after that ex- 
planation I think it is time that we close 
for the evening, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

Mr. COLMER. Further reserving the 
right to object, Mr. Chairman, I am still 
not clear on this matter. If this rule is 
going to be adopted, and, I repeat, I favor 
the objectives, then it should be prop- 
erly and correctly written. I made what I 
thought was a reasonable request, that 
the gentleman withdraw his amendment 
until the staff could be assured that it 
was in proper shape. The Parliamentar- 
ian should be consulted. I hope that the 
gentleman will agree to that suggestion 
so that we could then have the amend- 
ment offered and agreed to. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield under his reservation? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if 
we could get unanimous consent to with- 
draw this amendment. We will then pro- 
tect the gentleman in his right to offer 
it at a later time. We have some entirely 
new language which the staff, who deal 
with the rules, feels is a good deal better. 
But I would like to consult with the 
gentleman from Arizona and the gentle- 
man from Washington about it. I won- 
der if we can get unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment in order fur- 
ther to perfect it. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Is it the gentleman’s un- 
derstanding that this amendment could 
also be made to language on page 47 and 
would be in proper order at that place? 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi will yield to me, it would be the 
understanding of this Member that we 
could do that. A parliamentary inquiry 
might clarify it, but it would be my un- 
derstanding that the amendment would 
be in order at the end of title I prior to 
the taking up of title II. But I would sug- 
gest a parliamentary inquiry to the Chair 
on that question. 
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Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me the simplest way to cure this would 
be for the gentleman to ask for unani- 
mous consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment for the purpose of perfecting it 
with the understanding that it would be 
in order to offer it at a subsequent time, 
leaving the time indefinite. If the House 
agrees with that, the gentleman is pro- 
tected. 

Mr. COLMER. That is all I asked, and 
I hope the gentleman will pursue that 
course. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. MEEDS. Would the proposed 
ponines be in order on page 47 after 

e 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to inform the gentleman from Washing- 
ton that a germane amendment would 
be in order at that point. 

The question before the Committee is 
the unanimous-consent request of the 
gentleman from Washington to withdraw 
his amendment. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I have not 
made it yet, but I will. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, do I 
have the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Mississippi has the floor under a reser- 
vation. 

Mr. COLMER. I think it is pretty well 
agreed that this amendment needs a lit- 
tle further study, and if the gentleman 
does not withdraw his request, I am go- 
ing to be compelled to object to it, and I 
do not want to do that. 

Mr. MEEDS. If I still have the floor, 
I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman for his kind advice. It was 
my intention to ask unanimous consent 
to withdraw the amendment with the un- 
derstanding that it could be offered at a 
later time. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. May I have a ruling on 
the unanimous-consent request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his request again, please. 

Mr. MEEDS. My unanimous-consent 
request is to withdraw the amendment 
with the understanding that it could be 
offered at a further point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to state to the gentleman from Washing- 
ton that the request can be made at this 
time that the amendment be withdrawn. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HOLIFTIELD. Mr. Chairman, for 
clarification, I would like to know if we 
are now talking about the Meeds amend- 
ment to the Steiger of Arizona amend- 
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ment, or the Steiger of Arizona amend- 
ment and the Meeds amendment to the 
Steiger of Arizona amendment, and if so, 
who has the right to withdraw? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that the only amendment before 
the committee is the Steiger of Arizona 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But there have been 
some subsequent changes in it, and the 
gentleman from Washington suggested 
some language that the Steiger of Ari- 
zona amendment would correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. COLMER., Mr. Chairman, is it not 
true that the gentleman from Washing- 
ton has the fioor and has made a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington (Mr. 
MEeEED) has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Co_mer, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MEEDS was al- 
lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 


ute.) 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
from Washington yield for a parliamen- 
tary inquiry? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, remembering how 
Washington got his troops across the 
fence, I was wondering if it would be in 
order to make a unanimous-consent re- 
quest to go back just before the time the 
gentleman from Arizona offered his 
amendment and start all over. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Arizona 
(Mr. STEIGER) and amended by unani- 
mous consent, be withdrawn with the 
understanding that it will be offered 
later. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman from 
Washington that he has the right to 
make the request that the amendment 
be withdrawn. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

Mr. ARENDS. Reserving the right to 
object, Mr. Chairman, due to the utter 
confusion on the House floor at this time 
I make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count, 

One hundred forty-three Members are 
present, a quorum. 

Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington that the 
amendment be withdrawn? 

‘There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wurre: On 
page 39, immediately below line 4, insert 
the following: 

“Expeditious conduct of calls of the House, 
(a) clause 2, rule XV of the rules of the 
House of Repersentatives is amended by add- 
ing immediately after the numeral ‘2’ and 
‘(a)’ and clause 2 of rule XV is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 
*‘(b) When a call of the House in the ab- 
sence of a quorum is ordered, the Speaker 
of the House or the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, as the case may 
be, at his discretion may order the Clerk 
of the House to lay out tally sheets on which 
the presence of the Members shall be re- 
corded by the Clerk or the respective Mem- 
ber. When a quorum has been recorded, 
which in the Committee of the Whole House 
shall be one hundred Members, the Clerk 
shall advise the Speaker or Chairman of this 
fact, after which it shall be in order to 
entertain a motion to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, and business of 
the House or the Committee of the Whole 
shall then resume; however, for a period of 
thirty minutes from the commencement of 
said quorum call Members who are present 
before the expiration of said thirty minutes 
may have their presence recorded on said 
tally sheets. Absent Members shall be re- 
corded in the Journal of the House.” 

“(b) Clause 2 of rule XXIII of the rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
as follows: 

“"2. Unless the Chairman invokes the 
procedure for the procedure for the call of 
the roll under rule XV(b), whenever a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House or of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union finds itself 
without a quorum, which shall consist of 
one hundred Members, the Chairman shall 
cause the roll to be called, and thereupon the 
Committee shall rise, and the Chairman shall 
report the names of the absentees to the 
House, which shall be entered on the Jour- 
nal; but if on such call a quorum shall 
appear, the committee shall thereupon re- 
sume its sitting without further order of 
the House.’ ” 

And make the necessary conforming and 
technical changes in the table of contents, 
section numbers and references, and other 
technical changes in the bill. 


Mr. WHITE (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with and that the amendment 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. WHITE) is recognized for 5 
minutes in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

I see certain merit in connection with 
the gentleman’s amendment. Again, as 
our staff people have looked at this 
amendment, we find a good deal of diffi- 
culty with some of the language in the 
amendment. I should simply like to call 
to the attention of the gentleman that 
it is our strong feeling, if the amendment 
is to be adopted, it should be rewritten. 
This is no criticism of whoever may have 
written it, but there are some changes 
that do need to be made. I shall be glad 
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to explain to the gentleman the prin- 
ciples involved. 

Mr. WHITE. Would the gentleman like 
to suggest what some of those changes 
are? I have gone over this with some of 
the staff before. 

Mr. SISK, There is a change in the 
system here that the staff feels would be 
more apropos with the language that fol- 
lows. If the gentleman wishes to go ahead 
and discuss the merits and demerits of 
it, I will see if we can come up with some- 
thing on it. 

Mr. WHITE. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, this amendment is co- 
authorized by Mr. Brester, Mr. UDALL, 
and Mr. Tart, and a copy of this amend- 
ment is on the majority and minority 
desks. 

This amendment is designed to save 
time and money. 

The time saved is ours and our con- 
stituents’. The money is that of our con- 
stituents, and the taxpayer. 

How much time of the House is wasted 
while the business of the House awaits 
the calling of the quorum? 

How many times in a week does a com- 
mittee suspend its business for one-half 
oe while its members answer a quorum 
ca 

How many times in a week do we leave 
& constituent, to stand around waiting 
for our name at a quorum call? 

How many telephone calls have we 
deferred while we waited for our name to 
be called? 

How much time in a week or a year 
do we waste waiting for our name? 
Those whose names are the last one- 
third of the alphabet must wait up to 
10 minutes. 

Do you realize that each quorum now 
consumes 26 to 31 minutes? The gen- 
eral worktime of the house is from 12 
noon to 6 p.m., or 6 hours; with an aver- 
age of two quorum calls per day, one- 
sixth of the time of the House is con- 
sumed by merely calling the roll for a 
quorum, 

If there are four quorum calls, one- 
third of our time is consumed by unpro- 
ductive quorum calls. 

I submit that much of this wasted 
time could be avoided by this amend- 
ment. Further, assuming 350 Members 
are present, two quorum calls per day 
costs approximately 350 man-hours of 
the membership, or over 43 8-hour days. 

In money value, this amounts to over 
$7,082 worth of man-hours alone, plus 
all the other costs of the House diverted 
to the quorum call. 

What I propose by this amendment is 
not a displacement of the existing rule, 
but merely an option for an alternative, 

If it works—as I know it will—it will 
become the standard practice of the 
House. 

If this does not fulfill all its expecta- 
tion, then it will remain dormant this 
session and be dropped in the rules of 
the House for the 92d Congress. 

So we have a chance today for real 
progress, without relinquishing any of 
our existing procedures. 

Before I talk about the amendment 
itself, let me mention that this does not 
conflict with the McClory amendment 
which was passed earlier. That amend- 
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ment amended section XV which has to 
do with the House itself. This amend- 
ment not only is an alternative to the 
House action but also touches on the 
Committee of the Whole House, which 
was not touched on by the McClory 
amendment regarding the electronic sys- 
tem. The Committee of the Whole House 
is covered by section XXIII. 

Going on to the merits of the amend- 
ment, the amendment merely says that 
the Speaker or the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House at his discre- 
tion on an expeditious call of the quorum 
may order the Clerk to lay out tally 
sheets on which the presence of the 
Members shall be recorded by the Clerk 
or the respective Member. 

There are several procedures that 
could be used effectively under this lan- 
guage. The fastest and most orderly 
would be for the Clerk to recognize and 
call the names of those Members stand- 
ing whenever they are in the House or 
as they come forward; or the Members 
could sign in and be recorded present, 
or the roll could still be called. 

The great saving of time is provided 
by the second part'of the amendment 
where it says: 

When a quorum has been recorded, the 
Clerk ‘shall advise the Speaker or the 
Chairman of this fact, after which a motion 
may be entertained to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call, and the business 
of the House or the Committee of the Whole 
shall then resume. 


In effect, a quorum then can be estab- 
lished and the business of the House 
will probably be resumed within 10 min- 


utes of the beginning of the quorum call, 
thus saving the House 20 minutes of 
time for each quorum. 

When there are only 100 Members 
needed for’a quorum, as in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, it-is possible 
that a quorum could be established in 
less than 10 minutes. 

However, the amendment further pro- 
vides that for a period of 30 minutes 
from the commencement of the quorum 
and though the business of the House 
has resumed, Members can still come in 
and be recorded as present. In practice 
this could be done either by signing the 
tally sheets or by being recognized and 
recorded at the desk by the Clerk, which 
would be faster. 

Absent Members would still be re- 
corded in the Journal. Thus, the quorum 
call is expedited and business can re- 
commence earlier and all Members pres- 
ent within the same time now required 
for a quorum would be recorded. 

A Member could regulate his business 
more quickly and with greater certainty 
and the Members would be more likely 
to stay on the floor as business resumes 
more quickly and contains their atten- 
tion. There would be less chance of error 
since the tally would be made either by 
signature or by eye recognition and voice 
rather than by voice alone in a noisy 
hall. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I point out that whenever there is a mo- 
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tion in the House, there can be a rollcall 
demanded on that and if a quorum is not 
present under your amendment, there 
can be a demand for a rollcall made. So 
then you will have a rollcall on top of 
having a quorum call, and that takes 
more time than the quorum call. 

Mr. WHITE. No; it does not work that 
way, because once the Chair takes notice 
that a quorum is present and the com- 
mittee is still proceeding on business, the 
Speaker will take notice that a quorum is 
present and they would not consider a 
point of order made that a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr. BIESTER: Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I will be pleased to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. What will cause the 
Members to sign these tally sheets; what 
is the compulsion on them to do so? 

Mr. BIESTER. The same compulsion 
that requires them to answer to the 
quorum call orally. They will be recorded 
as absent if they do not sign in. 

Mr. GROSS. If they did not sign in, 
you would have to go to the present 
method of a quorum call. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BIESTER. No. We are talking 
about.an alternative method to the pres- 
ent. method. We would not dispose of 
the present method, but if we tried. this 
method alternatively, if a quorum had 
been arrived at of 218 Members, then a 
further call orally would be dispensed 
with, but Members could sign in for the 
additional period of time called for in 
the rule. And if one signs in one is re- 
corded as present under the quorum call. 
So, the sanction is if not. signing in 
they would be recorded as absent. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, how much 
discretion or power do you want to give 
the Speaker or to give to any Speaker 
of the House? 

Mr. BIESTER. All we want to do is 
to make it possible for the House to ex- 
periment with this alternate method and 
find a way to save one-half of the time 
which is now wasted in quorum calls, 
and not at the expense of doing some- 
thing that we cannot change at the dis- 
cretion of the Chairman or the Speaker. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with my colleague 
from Iowa (Mr. SmitH) that you will 
just consume more time with this kind 
of an arrangement. 

Mr. BELCHER, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. What I do not under- 
stand is once you get 218 Members and 
then we start business and 200 more 
Members come in and. sign a slip, how 
are you going to conduct business when 
you have 200 people in line signing them 
in less than 30 minutes? 

Mr. BIESTER. First of all, I would not 
assume that there would be only one tally 
sheet but would assume that there would 
be several tally sheets available in an un- 
obtrusive place where the signing could 
be done over at the sides of the Clerk’s 
desk, for instance. At least, we would 
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Saye, perhaps, 15 or 20 minutes of time 
which is now wasted. So the chance of 
being able to do that is worth voting on 
and approving today. If we find that it 
does not work and that there is not an 
improvement and that the problems de- 
velop which the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has raised, then it would be in the 
discretion of the Speaker to dispense 
with our proposed alternate method. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the only 
comment I would make on all of these 
amendments is this: I think we will find 
that.a lot of them are not reform at all. 
They are just chaos. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. JACOBS. The gentleman will ad- 
mit, I presume, that it is a new idea? 

Mr. BIESTER. Yes, it is a new idea, 
and a worthwhile idea. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BIESTER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I think one thing that 
should be made clear and which I do not 
believe the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
has made clear and that is the authority 
for an alternate procedure which at the 
discretion of the Speaker might or might 
not be followed. If it does not work, then 
we will remain with the present proce- 
dure. But in view of the tremendous 
amount of time wasted on quorum calls— 
and I have had some experience in this, 
if not in quantity but in quality at least— 
in the prior session when we had the so- 
called omnibus bill on the floor of the 
House, it seems to me it is worthwhile to 
experiment with this provision. It was 
set out in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
July 13 in some detail and has been stud- 
ied very thoroughly. I think it is some- 
thing at least worth trying. Then, you 
would have the other procedure to fall 
back on. You are not necessarily doing 
away with the present House rules by 
following this proposed procedure, but 
you are giving a try to a new idea which 
would save the House a great deal of time 
and lose none of the accuracy of the 
present quorum calls; 

Mr. BIESTER. Members here know 
what amount of time is wasted upon 
quorum ¢alls collectively in terms of the 
collective man-hours of the House, and 
also the individual time of the Members 
when you consider that one waits 15, 20, 
or 30 minutes for one’s name to be called. 
That time is being spent away from serv- 
ice to your constituents and the real 
floor action which makes the time one 
spends in Congress a purposeful time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in op- 
position to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it is with some hesi- 
tancy that I oppose the amendment pro- 


posed there, and I particularly want to 
commend the gentleman from Texas 


(Mr, WHITE) on the fact that I know he 
has done a lot of work on this. It is en- 
tirely possible that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Brester), the gentle- 
man from Arizona (Mr. UpaLL), and the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Tarr) have 
also worked on it, but the gentleman 
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from Texas (Mr. WHITE) did submit a 
substantial amount of material in writ- 
ing and made a statement to the sub- 
committee back, I believe, as far back 
as almost a year ago, as I recall it, be- 
cause he was concerned. I want to say 
that he did about the most complete job 
of analyzing the amount of time lost in 
coming over here for quorum calls of 
any that I have seen. And because of 
the work he has done, and the research 
and checking on this mattter, it is with 
some hesitancy that I do oppose this. 

But I do it at this present time be- 
cause it seems to me we are getting into 
a rather complicated situation where at 
the moment we might make the situation 
worse. 

The committee will recall that we have 
adopted an amendment on yesterday of- 
fered by the gentleman from Illinois (Mr. 
McCtory), in which we provided for the 
use of electronic recording equipment in 
connnection with quorum calls. Of 
course, the idea and the hope there is 
that, as the gentleman from Louisiana 
(Mr. Wacconner) proceeds with his 
work, that we are going to be able to 
speed up this whole situation of quorum 
calls and votes, and so on. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not like to come to quorum calls any 
more than the rest of the Members, and 
anything that we can do to save time 
on calling the roll I think will be good. 
But I think one amendment that will do 
more good than anything else on that 
would be to require 10 Members to make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. If we had that, we would do 
away with about nine-tenths of the 
quorum calls we now have, because then 
you would not have somebody just get- 
ting mad at the Chairman because he 
did not recognize him and, therefore, 
making a point of order that a quorum 
is not present. You would find that more 
than 50 percent of the points of order 
that are made are made that way. So 
I would suggest that if you needed 10 
Members to make a point of order I do 
not think you could get 10 of them mad 
at one time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I thank my 
colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa, for his statement, and I think he 
might be entirely right, as to the results 
of that. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make two points on this matter. 

No. 1: The amendment is strictly dis- 
cretionary, and it is at the option of the 
Chairman or the Speaker. In other words 
if it does not prove out he does not have 
to use it; we can relinquish it right there. 

No. 2: The amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois (Mr. McCuiory) 
did not go to section XXIII, this is an 
optional basis for section XV, it also goes 
to section XXIII which does give you 
some means of cutting down on rollcalls 
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in section XXIII in the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate 
the comments of the gentleman from 
Texas. As the gentleman knows, of 
course, we have had a bill in the last day 
or so with problems in this connection, 
both in the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, as well 
as in the House itself and, as I say, I 
would like to see a speedup of this 
process. 

I have great sympathy with it. Un- 
fortunately, at the present time it seems 
to me that it could be somewhat confus- 
ing because of the different processes, 
that in connection with being permissive, 
that the roll could be called, and also the 
question of errors that might arise in 
connection with these sign-ins, as I un- 
derstand it. 

I think at this time it is the judgment 
of the subcommittee that we best vote 
down the amendment at the present 
time, until there is further study on some 
kind of a program of this kind; there- 
fore, I urge that the amendment be 
defeated. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CONABLE. Did the subcommittee 
consider any way in which the time could 
be shortened on quorum calls? Really 
that is something, I think, many Mem- 
bers would like to see accomplished. 

Mr, SISK. I appreciate that very much. 
The gentleman will remember that yes- 
terday in the debate we discussed at 
length the provision of the subcommittee. 
This was not right, and as I said before, 
we are in a position to leave the matter 
to the Joint Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, the committee of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana (Mr. WAGGONNER) 
who is making a study as to the use of 
electronic equipment and various ways 
in which they would recommend rules 
changes to permit the speeding up of 
quorum calls. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be very brief. 
I think the subject has been fully and 
thoroughly covered. I would just like to 
emphasize again, it is an alternative and 
it is not compulsory. 

The point has been raised with regard 
to the McClory amendment and what 
the effect might be, and I would just like 
to point out that no matter how we go 
about it with an electronic call system, 
if you are going to record it with a key 
or with a teller or with a light board or 
anything else, you are still going to have 
the problem with regard to the time 
taken for the quorum call. Because if 
you are not here on the floor, it is going 
to take some time to get over here to the 
floor. 

It may be that if we go to time cer- 
tain, and have something like the Sen- 
ate procedure, and have to change the 
procedure of the House very much more 
materially than you have here. 

I think that with this amendment, you 
could still work within the electronic 
system, but you are still going to have a 
timelag situation and you are still go- 
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ing to have a 30-minute period or some- 
thing of that sort where people can come 
over and report. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAFT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am glad that the gentleman has 
made that statement, and I join him in 
supporting the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is an excel- 
lent amendment. It is in the alternative. 

So many of us are so sick and tired of 
coming here and having to wait around 
for 10 or 15 or 20 minutes because some- 
body in a fit of pique made a point of 
order of no quorum. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I have worked for some 
time on this amendment, and I think it 
is worth thinking about with some care. 

If we move to electronic voting, as I 
hope we will, as the gentleman from 
Ohio pointed out, we do not deal with 
the problem that is dealt with in this 
amendment because when you go to elec- 
tronic equipment or whether you stay 
with the present system, inevitably one 
is faced with the need to provide time 
for Members to get over here and re- 
spond to either a rollcall on some kind 
of mechanical or electrical registration. 

The practical problem is this. As the 
parliamentary procedures are adminis- 
tered today, you cannot interrupt a roll- 
call for the purpose of making a motion 
to dispense with the further proceedings 
under the call until that rollcall has been 
completed. 

Now that has been a practice for a 
long time. The fundamental question is 
this: Why not interrupt a rolicall once 
you have the quorum established? Why 
keep on going after you have met the 
constitutional requirement that there 
will be 218 Members on the floor or in 
the case of the Committee of the Whole, 
100 Members? 

So what the White amendment seeks 
to do is to make it in order earlier to 
move to dispense with the further pro- 
ceedings under the call when you have 
met the constitutional requirement of a 
quorum. 

Then you are left with the question: 
What about those who did not get over? 
They do not want to be identified as 
being absent—so it is provided that they 
can, in effect, sign in within a given and 
fixed period of time, which they can keep 
track of themselves. 

There is one other very practical ad- 
vantage in this amendment—and this is 
quite important in my judgment—if you 
set up a system whereby you might di- 
vide the whole House into, let us say, 12 
separate lists and you lay them out 
around on the desk here, then if you are 
down at lunch and a quorum call takes 
place, you can come up immediately and 
sign in and go right back down without 
having to figure out whether you are 
going to hit the right point in the rollcall 
and if you missed then, you have to stay 
here another 10 minutes until the call 


goes around the second time. 
This would make it much simpler for 


Members to get on with their business, 
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and it would save the time of the House. 
It would really make it possible for us 
to get more things done, and we are find- 
ing every day that our time is becoming 
more and more dissipated and scattered 
by these procedural patterns that are 
imposed upon us by older practices. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. CONABLE. I think the gentleman 
has made a good case for the amend- 
ment. It is important that we find some 
way to shorten the waste periods in our 
legislative lives. It has been alleged that 
chaos would result. The proposed amend- 
ment sounds to me like an ingenious plan 
for shortening the process of the quorum 
call, and I think it should be supported. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not true that most 
of the abuses in relation to quorum calls 
occur in the Committee of the Whole of 
the House generally when we have re- 
peated quorum calls during the course of 
the consideration of bills? 

Mr. FRASER. I am a little reluctant 
to:characterize it as an abuse, but I would 
say that we spend a lot of our time in 
that process. 

Mr. WHITE. I will change the wording 
of my question. Is it not a fact that the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. McCrory) does not 
address itself to problems arising from 
quorum calls while the House is in the 
Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. FRASER. Yes, but I would say that 
does not matter. Even if it did, you would 
still have the question of whether you 
will let Members come in early and leave, 
or whether you are going to require—— 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not a fact that the 
McClory amendment does not provide a 
time factor, and if the Members later 
wanted more time they would not have 
it, and that the pending amendment of- 
fers an alternative? 

Mr. FRASER. That is exactly correct. 
Under this amendment, electronic de- 
vices would fit in very logically and 
simply. 

Mr. WHITE. If an electronic system 
should break down, would not the 
amendment provide an alternative for a 
fast quorum call? 

Mr. FRASER. It would. 

Mr. WHITE. Is it not also a fact that 
the Senate uses a system similar to the 
one proposed, although they do not allow 
the membership to continue to register 
their presence to expedite business? 

Mr. FRASER. My understanding is 
that they call the roll until they estab- 
lish a quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Minnesota has expired. 

(On request of Mr. SMITH of Iowa, and 
by unanimous consent, Mr. FRASER was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRASER. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 
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It was on the last point that I really 
wanted to ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion: I think he alluded to the subject. 
But this is a very, very significant differ- 
ence, as I understand. As I understand 
it, when in the Senate a quorum 
is reached—the only purpose of having 
a quorum call is to determine that a ma- 
jority of the Members is present—when 
they have reached a quorum, they want 
to wipe the record clean. In that way 
you would not get phony reports of how 
people work in the Congress, how many 
quorum calls they answered, and also 
you would not have as many quorum 
calls to show that they were there that 
day. 

If you put a period in the amendment 
after the point where it says “a ma- 
jority has been reached,” it would be a 
per amendment than all that other 
stuff. 

Mr. FRASER. The gentleman has 
brought up a very important thought. 
In considering that possibility, we were 
faced with the practice in the Senate. 
They apparently have to work very hard 
to get their Members over to make a 
quorum. If we had to do the same thing 
here in the House, work hard to persuade 
people to come over when they knew it 
would not make any difference finally 
when the quorum was reached, I think 
you would have a difficult time getting 
& quorum in the House. We must retain 
the practice of recording the presence 
of Members, which wil require Members 
to come over and be counted in the 
quorum. 

Mr. Chairman, I make one last point. 
Someone suggessed the request of 10 
Members ought to be required in order 
to challenge the existence of a quorum. 
I think there is a constitutional prob- 
lem. The Constitution provides for the 
presence of a majority of the Members of 
the House in order to do business. If one 
Member raises a point of order that a 
majority is not present, you are con- 
stitutionally in trouble if you do not ac- 
cept that point of order and make a 
count. Much as that proposed change 
might be desirable, I think it would re- 
quire a change in the language of our 
Constitution. 

Mr. McCLORY, Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Tilinois is recognized. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to make a brief comment. It seems to 
me that a great deal of our discussion 
yesterday on the subject of electronic 
voting was with respect to when it would 
be installed. There was a great interest 
in installing such a system at the earliest 
possible time. I think we ought to con- 
sider yesterday’s action in our considera- 
tion of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE). It 
is possible that his plan or some third 
alternative plan may inadvertently be an 
excuse or a reason for delaying the in- 
stallation of the electric or electronic 
system which can expedite rolicalls and 
quorum calls with respect to issues be- 
fore the House: 

I would also like to make this obser- 
vation. As I understand quorum calls, 
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they are not all made for a useless pur- 
pose or to relieve somebody from being 
present on the floor of the House, but 
are mainly for the purpose of trying 
to bring people to the floor to conduct 
important business. If we adopt an 
amendment which merely gives a person 
an excuse to finish his lunch or to avoid 
being present on the floor of the House, 
it seems to me we are performing 2 
disservice instead of making a change 
which can enable the Members to per- 
form more efficiently their jobs. 

I do not have strong feelings on this 
amendment. I can see how it can expe- 
dite the establishment of a quorum. If 
that is its sole purpose, it accomplishes 
that without question. But what happens 
5 minutes later when there is not a 
quorum here, after 218 Members have 
signed in? The absence of a quorum can 
be raised again. Am I wrong on that 
statement? 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT, Mr. Chairman, I did not 
want to refer to what the gentleman 
just said, but rather to point out that 
with the present system of coming into 
the well of the House at the end of a 
quorum call, I do not see how anything 
that is true about it now would not be 
true if the amendment is adopted. In 
other words, people sitting downstairs 
for a lunch may go into the well of the 
House anyway. 

Mr. McCLORY. It is true, a number 
of times when we respond to the quorum 
call, we do not stay on the floor, but my 
point is that after a quorum is made, 
there usually is a much larger percentage 
of Members on the floor than before 
the quorum call is made. So it seems 
to me that the quorum call does serve 
that valid purpose. I raise the question 
whether the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WHITE) would 
have that effect. I think it would have 
the opposite effect. 

Mr, McCLURE, Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, if this saves half 
the time we spend in quorum calls, it is 
worth the effort. About 2 years ago I 
made an analysis of the quorum and roll- 
calls for the preceding 18 months. Based 
on the average time to call a roll and the 
average number of times a week we were 
in session, we had spent in floor time 14 
weeks in calling the roll. If we could save 
6 weeks of floor time, it seems to me it 
would be worthwhile. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, let me 
emphasize that the installation of an 
electronic rollcall system is designed pre- 
cisely for that purpose. The only ques- 
tion in my mind is whether or not we 
serve the purpose of establishing a quo- 
rum or producing more Members on the 
floor of the House by this amendment. 
It is a question I raise which I think 
we should consider in casting our vote 
on the proposal. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
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Chairman, is it not true, I ask the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, that if the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas would prevail, that such quorum 
calls could be taken by electronic means? 

Mr. McCLORY. Yes. After the elec- 
tronic system is established, we can take 
the rollcall by that means. Yes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLORY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman realizes, does he not, that a 
quorum call utilizing an electronic de- 
vice will not be instantaneous? 

Mr. McCLORY. That is true, but it 
would be timesaving without any ques- 
tion at all, which I assume is the pur- 
pose of the amendment we are consid- 
ering here. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, quorum 
calls are a part of our lives. We are en- 
gaged now in a constructive effort to see 
if we can keep the benefits and the values 
of the call of the House, the quorum call, 
without causing undue hardship upon 
the Members. 

I believe the gentleman from Texas 
has a sound idea. There may be some 
bugs or defects in it. The gentleman from 
Iowa points out one of the problems. 
There is an answer, as the gentleman 
from Minnesota stated, to that sugges- 
tion, with the Senate practice. 

It might be helpful, before we vote on 
this, if we would ask ourselves, why do 
we use the call of the House? What is 
the purpose of the quorum call? 

First, we used it for the automatic 
vote. Under the changed procedure in 
this Congress, when we have the auto- 
matic vote they ring two bells and not 
three bells. This would not change that 
procedure. We would still have the ability 
to get an automatic yea-and-nay vote 
under that situation. 

Second, once in a long time the call of 
the House is used as a delaying tactic. 
Occasionally a minority, not anxious for 
action on a particular measure, will re- 
quire a series of quorum calls. This would 
not change that procedure. The minority 
might have to use 10 of these calls to 
occupy the same amount of time that six 
would occupy, but they would still have 
the constitutional right at any point to 
raise the question as to whether or not 
there were 218 Members, or 100 Mem- 
bers, as the case might be, on the floor of 
the House at that time. 

What are other reasons? 

Yesterday a distinguished Member of 
this body said to me that he had been 
absent for a few quorum calls, and he 
wanted to improve his batting average, 
and he said, “I think I will raise a point 
of order.” Members still would have that 
right. Under this provision, instead of 
taking 40 minutes, it might take 15 min- 
utes. A Member might infringe on the 
time of his beloved colleagues for per- 
haps 15 minutes instead of 40 minutes 
to improve his batting average. 

I recall that not too long ago one of 
my colleagues was about to make a major 
speech, and he said, “I would like to have 
a crowd here. Will you make a point of 
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order and get me a crowd?” This is an- 
other reason why we use the quorum 
call, the call of the House. Under the 
amendment of the gentleman from Texas 
the use of the quorum call for that pur- 
pose would not be infringed. A Member 
still would be able to get himself a crowd 
if his advance publicity had not done the 
job. 

Finally, the last purpose I could think 
of is that frequently we will be engaged 
in general debate, and the Members who 
do not want to participate in the general 
debate, who have other things to occupy 
their time, will go back to their offices. 
All of a sudden the time will be yielded 
back in the general debate, and we are 
about to begin consideration under the 
5-minute rule, so we want to have some 
way to get the word out to the Members 
that we are now going to make decisions 
on particular amendments, so we make 
a point of order that a quorum is not 
present. Again, we go through this 35- 
or 40-minute procedure. 

Again, under the amendment of the 
gentleman from Texas, this function, 
this very legitimate form of the quorum 
call, would be kept. A Member still would 
have the right to do this. But it would 
occupy perhaps 15 minutes, as I say, in- 
stead of 35 or 40 mintues. 

I believe we can keep the values of the 
quorum call, of the call of the House, and 
follow the Constitution, which permits 
Members to make a point of order, and 
yet save hours and hours—thousands of 
man-hours—a year through the adop- 
tion of this amendment. 

I strongly support the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Under all of the condi- 
tions the gentleman has set forth nothing 
is going to be changed unless 100 Mem- 
bers stay on the floor of the House, when 
legislation is considered in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

Mr. UDALL. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. Nothing being done here 
will change that. 

Mr. UDALL. That is right. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Members do not 
want quorum calls, the way to avoid 
quorum calls is to keep 100 Members on 
the floor. Is that too much to expect 
from 435 Members? 

Mr. UDALL. Well, we live in an imper- 
fect world, not in a perfect world. In a 
perfect world we would all be here. 

I have had problems, as the gentleman 
has, in trying to get 100 Members here. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UDALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr: BENNETT. I believe the gentle- 
man’s analysis of the reasons why we 
have quorum calls omitted the chief rea- 
son for the quorum call, and that is to 
have Members here to conduct business. 
The gentleman did not mention that. I 
hope in the revision of his remarks he 
will put that in. 

Mr. UDALL. I would concur with the 
gentleman. This is an essential purpose. 
That is what the Constitution contem- 
Plated, that we do business with quorum. 
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Mr. BENNETT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I did not mean that as a 
criticism, and did not imply the gentle- 
man did not believe it. I just noted the 
list did not include it, and it is of para- 
mount importance. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman for 
his contribution. I agree with him. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. TAFT. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Following up the point just made, I be- 
lieve we all ought to ask ourselves 
whether, knowing that the quorum call 
is only going to take 15 or 20 minutes, 
rather than 40 minutes, when a Mem- 
ber comes to the floor, he would be far 
more likely to remain on the floor. That 
is the very purpose the gentleman from 
Iowa mentioned, under the present rule. 

It seems to me it is obvious he would, 
and that is one of the strongest reasons 
for this amendment. A Member who has 
come over to answer the quorum will re- 
main because he knows that it will not 
last very long and thus you will get 
back to business sooner. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. There is not any assur- 
ance whatsoever that in putting a paper 
down here for you to sign it will save 
any time. That can be stretched out from 
here way out to yonder with the time 
consumed in that. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to say something which is 
rather unusual. In the normal case, ac- 
colades are normally reserved for the 
conclusion of debate and the conclusion 
of the passage of a bill and never in 
midstream, but this has been a pretty 
long swim, and so I would like to take 
this opportunity to say how much I ad- 
mire the way in which the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Sisk) and the gen- 
tleman from California (Mr. SMITH) 
have conducted the deliberations on this 
bill. 

I have participated in a number of de- 
bates, as all Members here have, and I 
must say that I have never participated 
in one that seemed more reasoned and 
where more respect was paid to each in- 
dividual Member than in the case of the 
bill which is before us now. 

But above all, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to pay my tribute and respect to the 
gentleman in the chair, the gentleman 
from Kentucky, because of the even- 
handed way in which he has conducted 
this debate and because of his patience. 
And when I say “the gentleman from 
Kentucky,” I mean the gentleman from 
Kentucky. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, SMITH OF IOWA TO 
THE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WHITE 
Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I 

offer an amendment to the amendment 

offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. SMITH of Iowa 
to the amendment offered by Mr. WHITE: 

After the word “which” in line 16 of the 
White amendment, delete the words “it shall 
be in order to entertain a motion to dis- 
pense with further proceedings under the call 
and”. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. HALL. Is this an amendment to 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes, it is. 

Mr. HALL. Or does the line reference 
refer to page 39 of the bill? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. It is to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes 
in support of his amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
judging from the discussion, the pur- 
pose of the amendment is to save time, 
but I say that without this perfecting 
amendment it can take more time. The 
reason for that is that we can have a 
quorum call and then have a motion and 
one could demand a quorum call on that 
motion. We can end up with more time 
wasted rather than less. All my amend- 
ment does is to delete from the amend- 
ment the requirement or the possibility 
of having a motion upon which there 
could be another rollcall demanded. In 
other words, when 100 Members answer, 
it stops. Members can still come up and 
sign if they want to, but at that time that 
proceeding stops and there is no motion 
intervening on which there could be an- 
other rollcall. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. FRASER. One of the problems 
with the gentleman’s amendment, al- 
though I think it has a lot of merit to it, 
is that the call of the House serves other 
functions than simply establishing a 
quorum, because under the procedure of 
the call of the House you may require the 
attendance of every Member of the 
House. There may be occasions in which 
the House itself decides it wants to re- 
quire every Member to be present unless 
excused officially with the consent of 
the House. That is the problem of your 
amendment. You are in effect stating 
that the proceedings of the call are auto- 
matically dispensed with after you reach 
a quorum. In probably 99 out of 100 cases 
that is the result you want, but there 
may be a few occasions where there is a 
desire on the part of the House to com- 
pel all of the Members to be present. 

And you would have eliminated that 
possibility by automatically causing a call 
of the roll to be discontinued. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. A quorum call 
does not require all Members to be pres- 
ent. That is another rule. 

Mr. FRASER. There is no such thing 
as a quorum call in the rules. The rule 
provides that in the absence of a quorum 
the roll may be called. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. But I say there 
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are other rules that will require the pres- 
ence of everyone if they are invoked. This 
has nothing to do with that at all. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I have to 
differ with the gentleman. The rollcall, a 
call of the House, is a procedure which 
not. only establishes and sets in motion 
the machinery, but the Sergeant at Arms 
can arrest people and the doors of the 
House can be locked. All of these matters 
are involved in a call of the House. 

Mr. ADAMS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. ADAMS. We have only invoked 
this once in about 4 years, and I think 
some of the Members present will re- 
member that I made a motion where the 
doors were really locked so that if every- 
one comes in, they cannot get out at that 
point. We do not usually do that, but as 
the gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. 
FRASER) has pointed out, there are a 
series of procedures that are set in mo- 
tion that can go far beyond the simple 
signing in of the Members. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. All I am trying to 
do is to perfect the amendment so it will 
save time. Otherwise, we may under the 
White amendment take up more time 
than is consumed at the present time. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes; I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. It is the current prac- 
tice that after the roll has been called 
twice and the Members have checked 
into the well, there is still in effect a 
motion which can be made to dispense 
with further proceedings eyen though 
you have not accounted for all the other 
Members and the Presiding Officer can 
say without objection further proceed- 
ings under the call are dispensed with, 
but someone can object. This changes 
that procedure, but it probably would not 
occur in 99 cases out of 100. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. My amendment 
would not eliminate that procedure. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to my col- 
league from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Unfortunately I was an- 
swering a telephone call when the gen- 
tleman’s amendment was read. 

Does this provide that if, for instance, 
the House is in the Committee of the 
Whole, upon the signing of the paper by 
100 Members, that the House then re- 
sumes its sitting? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Yes. As I have 
stated previously the purpose of the 
amendment is to save time. Either we 
must adopt this amendment to the 
amendment or it. is going to take more 
time rather than less time. As the origi- 
nal amendment which has been offered 


is written now, it will end up taking 
more time because we could have a mo- 


tion in the middle of the quorum call 
and we could have a rollcall on that. 
Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, and if the roll, 
or whatever you want is taken, this 
signed paper roll was taken at 2 o’clock 
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in the afternoon, you could come in at 
6 o’clock and sign that sheet and be 
accounted for as having been present? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. That provision 
for signing is in the White amendment. 
That is not in my amendment to his 
amendment. 

Mr. GROSS. Then what do we do 
about the clocks? Do we put another 
light on the clocks to tell you what kind 
of a bobtailed affair is going on over here 
that I do not have to get here but I can 
sign in later? What kind of business is 
this? 

Mr, REES. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. REES. Could I read from a copy of 
the amendment? It says that if for a 
period of 30 minutes from the commence- 
ment of said quorum call Members are 
not present before the expiration of said 
30 minutes, may have their presence re- 
corded on said tally sheets. 

So, they ring the bell for a quorum 
call and a Member has 30 minutes to 
come here and either answer “present” 
or sign his name on a tally sheet and 
then the rolls are closed and there is no 
way the Member can be recorded. 

Mr. SISK, Mr. Chairman, it is obvi- 
ous that we are nearing 7 o’clock. I, 
therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the pending amendment 
and all amendments thereto close at 7 
o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, resery- 
ing the right to object, may we have an 
understanding as to how many Members 
want to be heard on this? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair observes 
eight Members standing. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I must, 
regretfully, object. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. NatcHer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 17654) to improve the 
operation of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution thereon. 


SAFE BANKING ACT OF 1970 


(Mr, PATMAN asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since 1964, 
nine banks across the couitry have 
failed, primarily because they dealt too 


heavily in brokered funds and tie-in 
loans. In 1970 alone, three banks have 


failed for these reasons, the latest occur- 
ring only last month. 

Because of this situatior and several 
other unsound banking practices, I have 
today introduced the Safe Banking Act 
of 1970, which is designed to strengthen 
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the banking system and to return banks 
and certain other financial institutions 
to the business for which they were char- 
tered. 

Our investigation which lec to this 
legislation has revealed & complicated 
network of financial- maneuvering, in- 
cluding phoney stock, international check 
kiting schemes, bogus banks, transfers of 
large sums of questionably obtained 
money in foreign bank accounts and 
loans to finance gambling operations. 

It is imperative that this legislation be 
enacted immediately since there are a 
number of banks across the country still 
in operation who have been victimized by 
brokered funds and other questionable 
transactions. And, although these banks 
are still operating, there is a possibility 
that they could all become casualties. 

The use of brokered funds, accompa- 
nied by tied-in loans is not new in the 
banking industry, but recently has been 
put to its greatest use because of the con- 
tinuing shortage of money and high in- 
terest rates: 

BAD RISKS GET BANK LOANS 


Quite simply, this is how the brokered 
fund scheme works. A borrower goes to 
his bank to borrow $100,000. The bank 
itself does not have that amount of 
money to loan or else does not feel that 
the borrower is a good credit risk or that 
the reason for the ioan is not solid 
enough to justify such an amount. The 
Potential borrower is then either steered 
or on his own makes contact with a 
money broker. The money broker agrees 
that he will arrange for deposits to be 
made in the bank so that the potential 
borrower can obtain the loan. For this 
service, the broker is to be paid a per- 
centage of the loan as a fee. In order to 
obtain the money to put in the bank, the 
broker advertises an interest rate in ex- 
cess of that allowed by regulation Q, the 
regulation of the Federal Reserve Board 
which sets limits on the interest paid by 
financial institutions on savings. For in- 
stance, the broker may advertise for de- 
posits with an interest of 744 percent 
providing a minimum deposit of $5,000 is 
made. Such a deposit would be limited to 
5% percent for 1 year under the terms of 
regulation Q. However, the 2-percent dif- 
ference is made up out of the fee paid 
the broker by the potential borrower and 
the “kicker” money is normally paid by 
the broker in advance to encourage par- 
ticipation in the program. 

Thus, the situation looks like this. The 
bank has $100,000 in deposits, the bor- 
rower has a loan for $100,000, a group of 
depositors have $100,000 in savings in 
the bank. They are receiving an interest 
rate of 742 percent, a portion of which 
is paid by the broker who has collected 
a nice fee for putting the whole package 
together. 

BIG LOAN CAN BREAK BANK 


The first problem arises when the bank 
borrower is unable to repay the loan 
either because the project for which the 
money was borrowed did not materialize 
as expected or the borrower simply had 
no intention of repaying the funds. The 
bank is still obligated to pay the savers 
who deposited the money for the loan 
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and since the bank received no income 
from the loan that went sour, it has to 
obtain the funds to repay the savers from 
other sources. And, of course, if the loan 
is large enough, it can break the bank. 
The money broker, who gets his fee in 
advance, merely sits back and waits for 
the next loan customer to come along. 

Since the problem with brokered funds 
began developing and banks began to 
fold, the money brokers have taken the 
attitude of innocent bystanders. The 
brokers contend that they are merely 
performing a needed banking service and 
do not have anything to do with induc- 
ing the financial institution to make a 
loan or evaluating the credit worthiness 
of the borrower. Some bank supervisory 
Officials support the position of the 
brokers, adding that brokered funds, on 
their own, are not cause for worry. 

I reject all of these arguments, The 
brokered fund scheme will not work 
without the tie-in loan, since there must 
be a source of income above the legal 
Savings interest rate in order to attract 
depositors. That kicker must come from 
the borrower who is willing to pay the 
fees in order to obtain the loan. 
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Mr. Speaker, one of the largest banks 
in the South, throughout the years, has 
refused to participate with the Small 
Business Administration in making loans 
available to small businessmen on a co- 
operative basis. The bankers’ reasoning 
is that “if the loan is good enough to be 
made, I will make it on my own without 
getting a guarantee from SBA, but if the 
loan is not worthy enough to be made, 
I do not want to make the loan even 
with SBA in the picture.” This type of 
reasoning should be more properly ap- 
plied to loans involving brokered funds. 
The bank should either make or not 
make the loan based on the qualifica- 
tions of the borrower, not whether or not 
the borrower can arrange for brokered 
funds to be put in the bank. This is why 
the Safe Banking Act of 1970 would pro- 
hibit banks and insured savings and loans 
from accepting brokered deposits. On 
their very face, these deposits cause prob- 
lems and it is an unsavory aspect of the 
banking industry which must be elim- 
inated. 

The following table shows the extent to 
which brokered funds were involved in 
nine bank closings since 1964: 


INSURED BANK CLOSINGS FROM SEPT. 5,.1964 TO JULY 21, 1970, WHICH INVOLVED BROKERED FUNDS 


Date of 
closing 


Name and location of 
closed insured bank 


Brighton National Bank, Br.ghton, Colo Jan. 22,1965 
San Francisco National Bank, San Francisco, -_-.. do 

Jan. 31,1967 
May 5,1969 
Sept. 2, 1969 


alif. 
Bank of Pine Apple, Pine Apple, Ala 


Morrice State Bank, Morrice, Mich 

First State Bank, Aransas Pass, Tex. 
First National Bank, Coalville, Utah 
State Bank of Prairie City, Prairie City, lowa.. Feb. 22, 1970 


Peop.es State Savings Bank, Auburn; Mich... Apr. 18, 1970 
Farmers Bank of Petersburg, Petersburg, Ky.. June 25, 1970 


THe BRIGHTON NATIONAL BANK, BRIGHTON, 
COLO— MONEY BROKERS 

Guaranty Depositors, Los Angeles; Cali- 
fornia, 

W. B, Wolf & Company, Detroit, Michigan. 

John Woodson and Associates, San Rafael, 
California. 

Horace Chase, 
Oaks, California. 

Colorado International Corporation, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

Resolute Insurance Group, Hartford, Con- 
necticut. 


Incorporated, Sherman 


Money BROKERS—REcORDS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
NATIONAL BANK, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
NR-276 
Associated Brokers, Ltd, El Paso, Texas. 
Bankers Financial Equity Corp.,.¢/o Mr. 

Harry Magazine, 8 Oliver Street, Boston 9, 

Massachusetts. 

Tom Berkley, Berkley, Randall & Harvey 
(Lawyers), 2975 Sacramento Street, Berkeley 
2, California. 

Charles É. Elkins, 30 East 42d Street—Suite 
1901, New York, New York. 

Mr. A. A. Franks, 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Leon Friedman, Lincoln—Levine Tow- 
ers, Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Gifts for Thrift, Inc., 176 Broadway, New 
York, New York. 

Mr. H. S. (Bud) Gobler, “Bud Gobler 
Financing”, 15010 Ventura Boulevard— 


Approximate 


total of 
brokered 
funds Primary money broker(s) 


Geen See DEn attached. 
150, 000 
949, 000 
820, 000 

1, 000, 000 
848, 000 


2,725, 000 
737, 000 


$1,015, 000 
17, 000, 


Washington Capital Corp., 27 William St, New 
York, N.Y. 

Leo Freedman, Pasadena, Tex.; Greater Miami 
Financial Corp., Miami, Fla. 

Meyers, Pollock, Robbins, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
Bankers Financial Equity Co., Boston, Mass. 

Seaboard Planning Corp.; Bankers Financial 
Equity Co. 

Seaboard Planning Corp.; Bankers Financial Equity 
Co.; Sumner Financial Corp., Jacksonville, Fia. 

See (ities attached 

0. 


Suite 217, Sherman Oaks, California (for- 
merly with Guaranty Depositors) 

Guaranty Depositors, Guaranty Building, 
1151 Northwestern Avenue, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

Greater Miami Savings Center, c/o Mr. 
Richard Finchell, President, Olympic Build- 
ing, Miami, Florida. 

Horace Chase, Inc., (see C/D Nos. 957 & 
979, Barton & Estelle Lewis). 

W. W. Inglis, Inglis Irving Trust Co., 1 Wall 
Street, New York City, New York. 

John Woodson & Associates, 2208 Fourth 
Street, San Rafael, California (formerly with 
Guaranty Depositors). 

Melvin E. Levinson, 33 North LaSalle, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Mr. Leo F. Lomski, President, Capital 
Dynamics International, Suite 200, 199 First 
Street, Los Altos, California. 

Natalie Moorman, (Commercial Investors 
Inc.) 146 Leavenworth Street, San Francisco, 
California, 

John C. Namos, 137 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

Jack Paller & Company of Philadelphia, 
Inc., (Acct. #1064268 with Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank—only address can locate so far). 

Park Acceptance Corporation, 1951 Guard- 
ian Building, Detroit, Michigan. 

Renshaw, McKeown & Young, Inc., c/o 
Mr. Robert F. McKeown, 11000 West Mc- 
Nichols Road, Detroit, Michigan. 

Robbie, Waters & Co., Inc., c/o Mr. Her- 
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man H. Robbie, 545 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
New York. 

San Diego Imperial Corporation, c/o Mr. 
D. R. Sully, Treasurer, P.O. Box 631, San 
Diego, California. 

S. L. Miller & Co., Inc., 4 Blackberry Lane, 
P.O. Box 247, Westport, Connecticut. 

The B. O. Morton Organization, Inc., (c/o 
Mr. Herman H. Robbie, Manager Corporate 
Finance Division), 22 East 40th Street, New 
York, New York. 

Toddan Company, c/o Mr. Kenneth Beebe, 
Vice President, 50 East 42nd Street, New 
York, New York. 

William L. Miller & Associates, Financial 
Center Building, Suite 401-405-14th Street, 
Oakland, California. 

Wentworth & Co., Inc., Suite 108-109 Ben- 
son E., Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 

W. E. Rollins & Associates, 905 Century 
Building, Houston, Texas. 

W. B. Wolf & Co., 482 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Mr. Arthur G. Wolf, W. B. Wolf & Co., 
512 Penobscot Building, Detroit, Michigan. 


THE PEOPLES STATE SAVINGS BANK, AUBURN, 
MICH.—MONEY BROKERS 


Sumner Financial Corporation, 5821 San 
Juan Avenue, Suite 116, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 

The Seaboard Planning Corporation (For- 
merly The B. C. Morton Organization, Inc.), 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Bankers Financial Equity Company, (A 
Subsidiary of The Seaboard Corporation), 
9601 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia. 

C. H. Wagner & Company, Inc., 185 Devon- 
shire Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Primus Investment Company, 921 Twenty- 
Eighth Street, S.E., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Roger VanNoord, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Westamerica Securities, Inc.: 

“The 300 Complex,” Suite 311, 300 West, 
P.O. Box 20288, St. Petersburg, Florida. 

1120 Citizens Bank Building, Orlando, 
Florida, 

2601 E. Oakland Park Bivd., Suite 304, Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida. 

40 Sunshine Mall, Clearwater, Florida. 

230 Highway AlA, Box 2312, Satellite 
Beach, Florida. 

Suite 902, Republic Tower, 5700 Florida 
Blvd., Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

3655 28th Street, S.E., Eastbrook Mall, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Martin W. Harowitz & Company, Suite 108, 
1904 Byrd Avenue, Richmond, Virginia. 

James H. Roof, Jr., Agent, P.O. Box 1014, 
308 Tampa Street Bldg., Suite 238, Tampa, 
Florida. 

First Depositors of America, Inc., Suite 
507, Olympia Bldg., 174 East Flagler Street, 
Miami, Florida. 

R. E. Miller & Associates, 3219 Atlantic 
Bivd., Jacksonville, Florida. 

FARMERS BANK OF PETERSBURG, PETERSBURG, 

Ky.— Money BROKERS 

Nationwide Securities Corporation. 

Bankers Financial Equity Company. 

Lundy Associates. 

Zenith Funding Corporation. 

Financial Service Corporation of America. 

C. H. Wagner Company. 

H. Adams Company. 


One of the prime examples of how the 
money broker operation works involves 
the closing of the Peoples State Savings 
Bank of Auburn, Mich., which went under 
on April 16 of this year. In the Auburn 
case, some $2.7 million in brokered funds 
were deposited in the bank by 545 in- 
vestors from various parts of the country. 
The deposits were made in an 8-week 
period in the spring. The investors were 
talked into buying a $5,000 letter of 
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credit—savings deposit—that would pay 
them $5,700 at the end of 2 years. Ac- 
cording to FDIC reports, more than $2,- 
300,000 of that amount has been paid out 
as follows. Some 30 percent went to a 
loan to Graham B. Alvey and his wife of 
Sanford, Mich.; 16 percent each to 
Frank Harris of Alabama and Robert K. 
Drake of New Jersey; roughly 2 percent 
each to James McConnel of Florida and 
James Dondich of Nevada; and some 34 
percent to the Sumner Financial Corp. 
of Jacksonville, Fla., the original money 
broker in the scheme. 
DEPOSITS WENT TO BROKER'S ACCOUNT 

Actually, the deal started when Alvey, 
who was developing a resort property in 
Michigan, sought to obtain additional 
funds from the Peoples Bank to finish the 
project. When the bank was unable to 
extend him additional money, Alvey was 
steered through a complicated network of 
money brokers and finaliy wound up with 
the Sumner Financial Corp. Apparently 
Sumner agreed to obtain deposits for the 
Auburn Bank so that Alvey could get his 
loan. The funds were obtained by Sum- 
ner, although it appears that other money 
brokers helped in the deal. But, instead 
of the money going directly to the Peo- 
ples Bank, it was deposited in an account 
at the Bank in the name of the Sumner 
Financial Corp. From that account, the 
money was apparently channeled to Al- 
vey and the other parties, although who 
actually disbursed the money is unclear. 
By depositing the funds from the letters 
of credit in the account of Sumner, the 
Bank of Auburn was now in the position 
of having a liability without a corres- 
ponding asset. The bank was obligated to 
repay the letters of credit, but apparently 
did not have the use of the funds as they 
were deposited in the Sumner account: 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
officials were amazed when they began 
looking through the bank records to find 
that there were no loan agreements be- 
tween any of the parties who received 
funds from the Sumner account, includ- 
ing Alvey, who told a Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee staff member that not 
only did he not sign loan papers 
with anyone, but that he never made a 
payment on the loan. In addition, none 
of the money which was funneled out of 
the bank was secured by collateral. 

It is reported that some of the money 
obtained in the brokered deposit scheme 
in Auburn has been deposited in foreign 
secret bank accounts. It is known that 
two of the borrowers from Auburn trav- 
eled to Europe shortly after receiving the 
money but did not have the funds when 
they returned to this country. 

Two of the men who received money 
in the Auburn case, McConnel and Don- 
dich were charged in 1969 by the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission with 
violations of the antifraud provisions of 
the Federal securities laws in connection 
with the sale of unregistered stock. The 
two consented to the issuance of a 
permanent injunction not to sell the 
stock. It is believed that the pair is in- 
volved with a link financing transaction 
with an Ohio bank that lost more than 
$1 million on brokered funds. Despite the 
Bank’s losses, it is still operating. 
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QUESTIONABLE STOCK PLEDGED ON LOAN 

Another bank which is still in opera- 
tion but apparently has been hit hard by 
the money broker scheme is the Corbin 
Deposit Bank and Trust Co. of Corbin, 
Ky. and a related bank, the Bank of Wil- 
liamsburg, Ky. The banks have filed a 
suit charging that a group of borrowers, 
a large money broker, Seaboard Corp., 
and numerous certificate of deposit 
holders engaged in a scheme with former 
bank officers to make $2.25 million worth 
of worthless and illegal loans. One of 
the individuals named in the suit is Sam- 
uel Calabrese of Los Angeles, who heads 
several companies, including Standard 
Computer and Picture Corp. of North 
Miami, Fla. 

In 1969, the Securities and Exchange 
Commission suspended trading in Stand- 
ard Computer and Pictures stock in an 
action filed in the U.S. District Court for 
the Southern District of Florida. The 
SEC also named Calabrese as a defend- 
ant in the action and charged that: 

He and some of the other defendants vio- 
lated the antifraud provisions of the Federal 
Security laws in that they engaged in a 
scheme to have Standard acquire assets in 
non-arms-length transactions at inflated 
prices which were recorded on Standard’s 
books as cost and, in furtherance of the 
scheme, prepared and disseminated a false 
and misleading report to shareholders, 


In the case of the two Kentucky banks, 
Calabrese attempted to borrow $2.25 mil- 
lion to finance a deal with another com- 
pany. Working through Seaboard, Cala- 
brese apparently obtained deposits and 
& loan agreement was reached with Cala- 
brese putting up as collateral for the loan 
200,000 shares of Standard Computer 
and 300 shares of Photo Mark Computer 
Corp., which like Standard Computer, 
also had selling of its stock suspended for 
much the same reasons as applied to the 
Standard case. One of those named in 
the Photo Mark trading suspension in- 
junction was Emanuel Lester, who in 
1963 received a three-month $100,000 
loan from the Citizens State Bank of 
Earth, Tex. The loan was made to Lester 
after he was able to secure $200,000 in 
deposits produced on his behalf by Sum- 
ner Financial Corp., the principal money 
broker in both*the Auburn, Mich., and 
Prairie City, Iowa, banks which failed 
this year. When the Earth, Tex. bank 
loan came due, Lester had disappeared 
and the stock pledged as collateral on the 
loan turned out to be worthless. Lester, 
who has a police record dating from the 
1940’s, also is known as Emanuel Lieber- 
man and is presently awaiting trial in 
Toronto, Canada, on charges of posses- 
sion of stolen securities and in Baltimore 
on charges of mail fraud. In 1966, the 
Banking and Currency Committee con- 
ducted an investigation into the closing 
of the Crown Savings Bank of Newport 
News, Va. Although there were some 
brokered deposits in the bank, primarily 
the reason the bank failed was that it 
made out-of-territory, high-risk loans 
that were never repaid and also issued 
fraudulent certificates of deposit. Many 
of the loans that were obtained from 
Crown Savings Bank were used to fi- 
nance loan sharking throughout the east 
coast of the United States and various 
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other illegal schemes. It is still too early 
to find all of the purposes for which the 
funds that have been obtained in the 
recent banking closings have been put 
to use. 

However, it is interesting to note that 
Calabrese, who is one of the defendants 
in the Kentucky Bank suits, has made 
two loans totaling $800,000 to Circus 
Circus, Inc., a Las Vegas gambling 
casino. The first of these loans, for 
$300,000, was made in 1969 and carried 
an interest rate of 10 percent. And on 
February 23, 1970, Calabrese through one 
of his corporations, lent Circus Circus 
$500,000, also with a 10 percent interest 
rate. 


DID BANK FUNDS GO TO GAMBLING CASINO? 


Mr. Speaker, the American banking 
industry is indeed in a sad state when 
people cannot borrow money for homes 
and small businessmen are unable to se- 
cure loans in order to stay in business. 
But at the same time, banks are willing 
to lend to individuals of highly question- 
able background who may be turning 
around and lending the money to gam- 
bling casinos. 

The Safe Banking Act of 1970 would 
outlaw brokered deposits by prohibiting 
a bank or savings and loan association 
from paying a broker, finder, or other 
person compensation for obtaining a de- 
posit for a bank or savings and loan as- 
sociation. This prohibition would include 
a payment by anyone outside of the bank 
or S. & L. to a potential depositor. 

If the money brokers are precluded 
from dealing with commercial banks, it 
is quite obvious that they will shift their 
attention to savings and loan associa- 
tions, and, in fact, many of the brokers 
already deal with these institutions. 
While there are some regulations govern- 
ing the acceptance of brokered deposits 
by savings and loan associations, it is felt 
that the regulations are not adequate to 
correct the situation if the money 
brokers shifted all their attention to 
S. & L.'s. 

PREMIUM “GIVEAWAYS” ELIMINATED UNDER ACT 

The Safe Banking Act of 1970 would 
also eliminate the so-called giveaways 
which banks and savings and loans use to 
attract deposits. These giveaways may 
take the form of a blanket, an alarm 
clock, a box of golf balls, or even ladies’ 
wigs. The list of giveaway items is vir- 
tually endless and the use of such promo- 
tions has triggered what many believe to 
be unsound competition for deposits. 

The Safe Banking Act of 1970 would 
do away with such premium giveaways, 
not only for savings deposits but also for 
demand deposits. Even though there are 
regulations governing the cost of the 
items which may be given away, these 
regulations are easy to get around and 
do not effectively curtail the practices. 
The premium giveaways are a form of 
unfair competition since the larger 
financial institutions are able to offer a 
better premium than the smaller institu- 
tions. 

Depositors have also begun to “shop” 
financial institutions, seeking to deposit 
their money in institutions which offer 
the best gifts. Some financial institutions 
have been bothered by customers who 
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make deposits, accept a gift, and 
promptly close their account and move 
the money to another financial institu- 
tion and begin the process all over again. 

To illustrate how expensive the pre- 
mium giveaway program has become, it 
is reported that in New York City alone 
during the month of July, $40 million 
was spent in advertising premium give- 
aways. This figure represents only the 
advertising of the premiums in news- 
papers, radio, and television and does not 
include the cost of the premiums. 

In this period of tight money when it is 
virtually impossible for a person to ob- 
tain funds for a home, it is strange that 
$40 million can be pumped into giveaway 
advertising. 

EQUITY KICKER WOULD BE PROHIBITED 

The Safe Banking Act of 1970 would 
also put a stop to another unsound and 
unwholesome financial practice. This in- 
volves the so-called equity kicker which 
is being used by many financial institu- 
tions, particularly since we have moved 
into the tight money period. The equity 
kicker goes under many names, such as 
equity sweeteners, a New York kicker, or 
a piece of the action. For virtually every 
name there is a different type of equity 
feature. For instance, the lender re- 
ceives—either by his demand and as a 
tie-in transaction or by the borrowers 
offer as an inducement for the loan or 
for a reduced interest rate—a certain 
number of shares of the borrower's stock 
in addition to or in lieu of the maximum 
interest rate on the loan or in lieu of 
shares of stock, the lender may receive 
rights to buy stock, generally referred to 
as “warrants.” These warrants will al- 
low the lender to buy stock in the bor- 
rowers company at a predetermined 
price. If the value of the stock goes up, 
the lender will exercise his right to buy 
the stock but will pay the lower prede- 
termined price, thus making an instant 
profit. 

Another technique used is that of 
“shadow warrants.” This is an arrange- 
ment under which the borrower agrees to 
pay the amount equal to the profit the 
lender would receive if he had received a 
certain number of warrants and exer- 
cised them on a certain date. 

The borrower may agree to pay the 
bank or other financial institution a 
stipulated dollar amount for each point 
that the market price of the borrower's 
stock advances between the date of the 
loan and a specified date. 

Under another type of equity arrange- 
ment, the lender may receive a percent- 
age of gross profits, rents, or sales from 
the borrower. 

Should the loan be in connection with 
land development, an equity kicker may 
provide that after repayment of the 
loan—with interest—the proceeds of the 
sale of a designated number of lots shall 
go to the lender as a bonus. 

An equity arrangement apparently 
used by one bank in connection with a 
loan to a closely held corporation pro- 
vided for additional interest charges of 
$15,000 at maturity or, in the event of 
prepayment or the making of a public 
offering; and provided further in the 
event of sale of stock by any stockholder 
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the bank would receive the greater of, 
first, an additional sum computed on 
the basis of the time elapsed to the date 
of the sale, or second, the difference be- 
tween the total price percentage of the 
borrowers total outstanding stock at the 
time of the sale and the State book value 
of the same percentage of stock at the 
time of the loan. 

There are a number of reasons why 
financial institutions should not be al- 
lowed equity kickers when coupled with 
loans. These arguments include: 

First. Lead to risker loans and possible 
impairment of safety of depositors’ 
funds—as well as capital of bank. Loans 
should be based on credit worthiness and 
not on possibilities of speculative profits. 

Second. Lender may take lower interest 
rate, lend larger amounts or make longer 
term loans if it gets an equity kicker. 
Lender’s fixed income would be reduced; 
less money would be available for other 
borrowers. 

Third. Lender may tend to deny credit 
to businesses competing with one in 
which lender has an equity interest. 

Fourth. Borrowers who do not have 
bargaining power equal to that of lend- 
ers may be victimized. Lender may end 
up owning the borrower’s enterprise in 
whole or in substantial or controlling 
Part. 

Fifth. Equity participations that are to 
be liquidated through additional money 
Payments by the borrower may be so 
onerous as to lead to failure of the 
enterprise. 

Sixth. Small business investment 
companies afford banks and holding 
companies an appropriate vehicle for 
assisting small businesses and for ac- 
quiring some equity interest in such 
businesses, subject to congressionally 
imposed limitations and Federal super- 
vision. 

Seventh. The argument that equity 
participation provides a hedge against 
inflation has little force in relation to 
bank loans inasmuch as they are, in 
large part, of relatively short duration. 
Besides, a hedge against inflation can 
be, and probably is, achieved through the 
rate of interest that lenders charge— 
and borrowers are willing to pay. 

Eighth, Congressional policy is against 
banks and bank holding companies own- 
ing and engaging in nonbank businesses. 

Ninth. Bank acquisitions of a substan- 
tial share of competing businesses may 
lead to violations of the antitrust laws. 

Tenth. If banks may not take equity 
kickers, borrowers will have more incen- 
tive to seek loans from banks. 

Eleventh. The spirit—if not the 
terms—of the usury laws is violated. 

Under the Safe Banking Act of 1970, 
equity kickers would not be allowed in 
connection with a loan from any finan- 
cial institution. This does not mean that 
equity type financing will not be made 
available, but rather that a lender must 
either make a loan or take an equity 
position, but cannot do both. 

Mr. Speaker, there are a number of 
problems in connection with the opera- 
tions of various types of financial in- 
stitutions throughout the country and 
some of the most elaborate swindles and 
semilegal swindles ever devised are being 
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worked on these financial institutions 
even as I address this body today. In the 
coming days, I will from time to time 
have more to say about these question- 
able banking practices and it is my sin- 
cere hope that the Safe Banking Act of 
1970 will be enacted quickly so as to 
return our financial institutions to the 
business for which they were established. 
The text of the bill follows: 


A bill to prohibit brokered deposits in banks 
and other financial institutions, to pro- 
hibit the use of so-called giveaways in the 
solicitation of deposits, and to prohibit 
lenders from acquiring equity participa- 
tions in connection with loans, and for 
other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, 

CHAPTER 1—GENERAL PROVISIONS 

Sec. 

101. Short title. 

$ 101. Short title. 

This Act may be cited as the Safe Banking 

Act of 1970. 


CHAPTER 2—BROKERED DEPOSITS PROHIBITED 

Sec. 

111. Amendment of Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act. 

112. Amendment of Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act. 

$111. Amendment of Federal Deposit In- 

surance Act 

Subsection (g) of section 18 of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) 
is amended by striking out the next to last 
sentence thereof, relating to penalties for 
violations of such subsection, by inserting 
“(1)” at the beginning thereof, and by add- 
ing thereto the following paragraphs: 

“(2) No insured bank or officer, director, 
agent, or substantial stockholder thereof may 
pay or agree to paya broker, finder, or other 
person compensation for obtaining a deposit 
for such bank. For the purposes of this 
paragraph, any payment made by any other 
person to induce the placing of a deposit in 
a bank shall be deemed to be a payment of 
compensation by the bank if the bank had 
or reasonably should have had knowledge of 
such a payment when it accepted the deposit. 

“(3) Any violation by an insured bank of 
the provisions of this subsection or of reg- 
ulations issued hereunder shall subject the 
bank to a penalty of not more than 10 per- 
cent of the amount of the deposit to which 
the violation relates. The Corporation may 
recover the penalty, by suit or otherwise, for 
its own use, together with the costs and ex- 
penses of the recovery. 

“(4) For the purposes of this subsection, 
the term ‘payment of interest’ includes an 
agreement to pay interest and includes pay- 
ments to the. depositor or any other person 
directly or indirectly made by any officer, 
director, agent, or substantial stockholder 
of the bank in which the deposit is made if 
the bank had or reasonably should have had 
Knowledge of the agreement or payment 
when it accepted’ the deposit. The Board of 
Directors shall by regulation prescribe defini- 
tions of the terms ‘payment of compensation' 
and ‘substantial stockholder’ and shall pre- 
scribe such further definitions of ‘payment 
of interest’ as it may deem appropriate for 
the purposes of this subsection. The Board 
of Directors shall prescribe such rules and 
regulations as it may deém necessary to ef- 
fectuate the purposes of this subsection 
and prevent evasions thereof,” 

§112, Amendment of Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act 

Section 5B of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1425b) is amended (1) 
by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 5B.” and (2) 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
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“(b) No member which is an insured in- 
stitution as defined in section 401(a) of the 
National Housing Act and no officer, director, 
agent, or substantial. stockholder thereof 
Shall pay or agree to pay a broker, finder, or 
other person compensation for obtaining 
funds to be deposited or invested in such 
member (hereinafter in this section referred 
to as deposits). For the purposes of this para- 
graph, any payment made by any other per- 
son to induce the placing of a deposit in 
such a member shall be deemed to be a 
payment of such compensation by the mem- 
ber if the member had or reasonably should 
have had knowledge of such a payment when 
it accepted the deposit. 

“(c) Any violation by a member of the 
provisions of this subsection or of regu- 
lations issued hereunder shall subject the 
member to a penalty of not more than 10 
percent of the amount of the deposit to 
which the violation relates. The Board may 
recover the penalty, by suit or otherwise, for 
the use of the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation, together with the 
costs and expenses of the recovery. 

“(d) For the purposes of this section, the 
term ‘payment of interest or dividends’ in- 
cludes an agreement to pay interest or divi- 
dends and includes payments to the deposi- 
tor or investor or any other person directly 
or indirectly made by any officer, director, 
agent, or substantial stockholder of the mem- 
ber in which the deposit is made if the 
member had or reasonably should have had 
knowledge of the agreement or payment 
when it accepted the deposit. The Board 
shall by regulation prescribe definitions of 
the term ‘payment of compensation’ and 
‘substantial stockholders’ and shall prescribe 
such further definitions of ‘payment of in- 
terest or dividends’ as it may deem appropri- 
ate for the purposes of this section. The 
Board shall prescribe such rules and regula- 
tions as it may deem necessary to effectuate 
the purposes of this section and prevent 
evasions thereof.” 


CHAPTER 3—CERTAIN GIVEAWAYS PROHIBITED 

Sec. 

121. Amendment of section 19(j), Federal 
Reserve Act, 

122. Amendment of section 18(g), Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act. 

123. Amendment of section 5B, Federal Home 
Loan Bank Act. 


§ 121. Amendment of section 19(j), Federal 
Reserve Act. 

Section 19(j) of the Federal Reserve Act 
(12 U.S.C, 371b) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “Except for 
the payment of interest on deposits subject 
to limitation under this section, no member 
bank may offer or deliver any merchandise or 
any certificate, stamp, ticket, or other obli- 
gation or memorandum which is or may be 
redeemable in merchandise, money, or credit 
as an inducement to any person to make 
or add to any deposit.” 

§ 122. Amendment of section 18(g), Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act 

Section 18(g) of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“Except forthe payment of interest on de- 
posits.subject to limitation under this sec- 
tion, no insured bank may offer or deliver 
any merchandise or any certificate, stamp, 
ticket, or other obligation or memorandum 
which is or may be redeemable in merchan- 
dise, money, or credit as an inducement to 
any person to make or add to any deposit,” 

§ 123. Amendment of section 5B, Federal 
Home Loan Bank Act 

Section 5B(a) of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Act (12 U.S.C. 1425b) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: “Ex- 
cept in the case of interest or dividends sub- 
ject to limitation under this section, no mem- 
ber may offer or deliver any merchandise or 
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any certificate, stamp, ticket, or other ob- 
ligation or memorandum which is or may be 
redeemable in merchandise, money, or credit 
as an inducement to any person to make, 
open, or add to any deposit or account.” 


CHAPTER 4—CERTAIN EQUITY PARTICIPATIONS 
PROHIBITED 

Sec. 

131. 

132, 


Definitions. 

Prohibition on equity participations by 
lenders. 

133. Civil liability. 

134. Criminal penalty. 

§ 131, Definitions 

(a) The definitions and rules of construc- 
tion set forth in this section apply for the 
purpose of this chapter. 

(b) The term “lender” includes any com- 
mercial bank, trust company, mortgage 
banker, savings bank, building and loan as- 
sociation, savings and loan association, in- 
surance company, or other person or organi- 
zation engaged in the business of making 
or placing loans. 

(c) The term “equity participation” re- 
fers to 

(1) an ownership interest in any property 
or enterprise; or 

(2) any right to any payment or credit 
which is proportionate to or contingent upon 
the net or gross income from any prop- 
erty or enterprise, including but not limited 
to 

(A) a share in the profits, income, or earn- 
ings from a business enterprise of the bor- 
rower; 

(B) warrants entitling the lender to pur- 
chase stock of the borrower at a fixed price; 
or 

(C) shadow warrants entitling the lender 
to compensation based upon changes in the 
market price of the borrower's stock over 
& specified period. 
$132. Prohibition on equity participation by 

lenders 

No lender may accept any equity par- 
ticipation in consideration of the making of 
any loan. 


§ 133. Civil liability. 

Any lender which acquires an equity par- 
ticipation from a borrower in violation of 
this chapter shall, upon demand, assign all 
its right, title, and interest therein to the 
borrower and in addition be liable to the 
borrower in an amount equal to twice the 
fair market value of the equity participation 
at the time of its creation or at the time of 
demand, whichever is higher, and shall in 
addition be Mable to the borrower for his 
reasonable attorney’s fees and costs of suit 
as determined by the court in any action 
to enforce the liability created by this sec- 
tion. Any such action may be brought in 
any district court of the United States re- 
gardiess of the amount in controversy, or 
in any other court of competent jurisdiction, 
within six years after the date on which the 
liability arises. 

§ 134. Criminal penalty. 

Whoever willfully violates the provisions 
of section 132 of this chapter, or willfully 
and knowingly participates in any such vio- 
lation, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 


BOMB IS NOT “DISSENT” 


(Mr. BEVILGE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BEVILL. Mr. Speaker, clearly one 
of the most important challenges facing 
Congress today is that of developing ef- 
fective measures to stop terrorist bemb- 
ings. 

A recent editorial in the Birmingham 
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News offers some constructive thoughts 
on this problem. I am placing this arti- 
cle in the Recorp at this time, so that 
my colleagues may have the opportunity 
to read this article: 

Boms Is Not “DISSENT” 

Both the U.S. Senate and House of Rep- 
presentatives are investigating a new and 
dangerous phenomenon in this country— 
terrorist bombings. 

New York Police Commissioner Howard 
Leary told.a Senate panel last week, "We can 
say the present crop of explosive devices, in 
the main, represent distorted petitions for 
redress of grievance.” 

“Distorted” is an understated adjective. 
Persons who resort to random violence for 
political purposes are as wantonly criminal 
as those who would use the same tactics to 
commit theft. The victims of these “peti- 
tions” bleed just as freely as bystanders shot 
in the course of armed robbery. 

The stakes are different, but the means 
are equally intolerable. 

We hope the investigations will gather 
sufficient facts to guide the nation’s law- 
makers in drafting enlightened measures to 
deal with the problem. 

Some senators have cautioned against leg- 
islation which prevents violence, but also 
tends to repress all political and social dis- 
sent. But their colleagues are not children, 
and realize the elemental danger of passing 
legislation which goes too far. 

While some may call terrorism dissent, 
this does not change the nature of the act 
nor make it legitimate. 

Effective countermeasures are needed to 
halt this madness which goes far beyond any 
rational person’s definition of protest. 


QUALITY EDUCATION FOR OUR 
CHILDREN 


(Mr, MIZELL asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. MIZELL. Mr. Speaker, today in 
communities throughout this Nation, 
parents of schoolchildren are perplexed. 
Wanting quality education for their chil- 
dren, they find instead disrupting exper- 
imentation. Wanting harmony, they find 
discord. 

Why are parents caught in this trap? 
The reasons are clear: A generation of 
children has grown up since 1954, when 
the Supreme Court first declared that 
segregation of schools was illegal, that 
separate but equal education was no 
longer a valid policy. 

Since that time, our Nation's courts 
have often disagreed with each other— 
and with their own previous decisions— 
as to the best strategy to be followed in 
desegregating our public schools. 

Freedom of choice once enjoyed the 
favor of our courts, but despite the fact 
that such freedom still enjoys the favor 
of, the American people, black and white, 
our courts have ruled that basic freedom 
illegal. 

And they have proceeded to replace 
freedom with coercion. Parents no longer 
have the right to decide where their chil- 
dren should go to school. The courts have 
taken that responsibility upon them- 
selves, and in their zealous exercise of 
this new power, they have very nearly 
made a shambles of public education in 
the United States. 

Thousands of children who entered 
the first grade in 1954 were graduated 
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from:oursNation’s colleges and uniyersi- 
ties this past spring. And after all this 
time, we still have no, consistent and ef- 
fective way of-dealing with this most 
complex issue. 

The basic question that faced this 
country 16 years ago—a question that 
has indeed begged for an answer 
throughout much of our history—still 
wants for a solution. 

How shall we in this country live to- 
gether in peace and in prosperity and in 
prospect for a brighter future? 

Somehow, Mr. Speaker, we in this 
House have evaded that question, eluded 
our responsibility and brought much 
confusion down on the homes of Ameri- 
can people throughout the country. 

Too often, our silence on this issue has 
been deafening, but how long will that 
deafening silence muffle the storms of 
discontent that are growing in our land? 
How long will we be able to sit here, 
couched in our seeming indifference, 
when those storms begin to rage? 

Must social chaos be the price of this 
Nation’s social conscience? It need not. 

Must the destruction of public educa- 
tion in the United States be the wages of 
our sin of neglect and decision? I think 
not. 

Must another generation of children 
grow up to find their elementary and 
secondary education a mere testing 
ground for social projects only to see that 
testing ground shattered by explosive 
elements waiting to be detonated at this 
very moment? We cannot let that hap- 
pen. 

Mr. Speaker, our children have suf- 
fered long enough, our courts have taken 
enough blame, our public school systems 
have been in disarray long enough, and 
the voice of this Congress has stammered 
far too long. 

Educators from eight States, inside 
and outside the South, met last weekend 
in Charlotte, N.C., in an effort to deter- 
mine through their mutual experiences if 
a cogent policy for desegregation could 
be hewn from the maze of court deci- 
sions regarding the issue. 

The sessions ended as they began, in 
confusion. These highly educated men 
and women, after hours of discussion and 
study, were still baffled by conflicting 
opinions offered by the courts. 

But there was one resolution which 
came out of that conference which bears 
repeating here. The educators petitioned 
the U.S. Supreme Court to define what 
is needed fora unitary school system as 
quickly as possible. We must recognize 
this resolution as a cry for help, for that 
is what it is. 

I believe it is the responsibility of this 
Congress to develop fair and enforceable 
guidelines—but above all understandable 
guidelines—leading to the solution of 
this problem. 

Much valuable time has already been 
lost in following the haphazard policy of 
requiring a school system to devise a plan 
for desegregation, when as often as not, 
these plans are found unacceptable by 
the courts who commissioned them. 

Let us waste no more time in resolving 
the issue, 

I am convinced that the forcible bus- 
ing of schoolchildren to achieve racial 
balance is not the answer. The confer- 
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ence in North Carolina last weekend said 
as much. itself. 

Iam more convinced that forcible bus- 
ing was an impractical and unworkable 
policy from the beginning, and the dis- 
content.and opposition it has en- 
countered since its.inception prove it is 
almost universally unpopular as well. 

It makes no sense to me to force a little 
boy in the first grade to be transported 
10 or eyen 20 miles away from home just 
to appease some bureaucratic conception 
of what real integration ought to be. 

It is a harsh fact of life that not every 
child in the first grade can be driven to 
school by his mother or by his.governess. 
Imagine the terror.a little boy must feel 
when he boards a strange bus that keeps 
taking him farther and farther away 
from home. For many of them, the jour- 
ney must seem like it will never end. 

It is past time for our sons and daugh- 
ters to serve as our guinea pigs—it is 
time for us to realize they are little boys 
and girls who need education. So let us 
educate them. 

It is past time for antagonistic dia- 
log—it is time for decisive action. So 
let us act. 

I rise today not to oppose social prog- 
ress, but to propose new policies to as- 
sure that progress; not to destroy our 
public school system, but to preserve it, 
and to improve it. 

I rise to restore a measure of sanity 
to this highly emotional debate. I rise 
to assert the rights of men—not of one 
race, but of one Nation. 

I rise to act. 

Five months ago, I introduced a 
bill to establish nondiscriminatory 
school systems and to preserve the 
rights of elementary and secondary stu- 
dents to attend schools in their own 
neighborhood. 

Today, 5 months later, that bill has 
still not been considered by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Not one 
hearing has been held concerning this 
bill, and the beginning of what promises 
to be another turbulent school year is 
little more than a month away. 

What shall we say to our constituents 
if this session ends without our having 
come to grips with this problem? Can 
we tell our people how much we favor 
quality education, or true equality 
among the races, and hope they will not 
search beyond our hollow words? 

The people deserve more than that, 
and they are certain to demand more. 

My bill provides that the right of. ele- 
mentary and secondary education stu- 
dents to attend their neighborhood 
schools shall not be abridged by any 
Federal authority because of race, creed, 
color, religion, or national origin of the 
student. 

It provides that each local nondiscrim- 
inatory system shall have the right to 
determine its own attendance zones with- 
out interference from Federal authority 
as long as those zones are reasonably 
drawn to serve the needs of the commu- 
nity and no effort is made by drawing 
such attendance zones to force a student 
to attend a particular school because of 
his race. 

It provides that each local nondis- 
criminatory system shall have the right 
to determine the placement of faculty 
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and administrative personnel without 
interference from Federal authority as 
long as such placement reasonably serves 
the needs of the school system and no 
effort is made through its placement to 
discriminate against any faculty or ad- 
ministrative member on the basis of race. 

These proposals are neither revolu- 
tionary nor reactionary. They are rea- 
sonable approaches to the solution of 
this problem. They have been offered in 
good faith that this Congress is dedicated 
to education and to racial understanding, 
but more, that we are still dedicated to 
freedom. 

I urge that consideration of the bill 
I have offered be swiftly arranged in the 
Committee on Education and Labor, and 
that this bill be reported out of commit- 
tee at the earliest possible date so that 
this Congress may exercise its constitu- 
tional mandate and heed the people’s 
will. 


ELIMINATING AMPHETAMINES 


(Mr. ROGERS of Florida asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks.) 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam today calling on Food and Drug 
Administration Commissioner Edwards 
to lay the foundation for eliminating am- 
phetamines by conducting studies to 
show that they are necessary and effec- 
tive in only very limited medical situa- 
tions. 

Amphetamines are one of the main 
characters in a large cast of abusable 
drugs. And if we can eliminate the black- 
market amphetamines, we will have gone 
a long way in controlling drug abuse in 
the United States. In fact, I think that if 
we controlled the abuse of ampheta- 
mines, we could reduce the drug problem 
by as much as 20 percent. 

There are only two recognized medical 
uses for amphetamines. They are used to 
treat narcolepsy, sleeping disease, and 
hyperkinetic, overactive children. Be- 
tween these two there is very little need 
for amphetamines. But we are seeing 
that there are more than 8 billion pro- 
duced and it is estimated that half of 
these get into illegal traffic. 

The overwhelming amount of the am- 
phetamines are used for the treatment 
of obesity. Yet we do not have any store 
of evidence that amphetamines are effec- 
tive. And herein lies one of the biggest 
problems. 

We have allowed amphetamines for 
diet pills when we know that this has 
resulted in mass production far above 
actual medical needs. FDA should con- 
duct, or have done, studies to show that 
amphetamines are not effective in obesity 
cases. 

Several nations have banned amphet- 
amines. Alternative substances for diet 
pills which do not affect the central 
nervous system have been found. I think 
that we are going to have to do some- 
thing like that in this country. 

The problem is not one that is situ- 
ated entirely within the young popula- 
tion of our Nation. There are thousands 
and possibly millions of middle-aged 
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adults who go to the medicine cabinet 
for diet pills to get picked up. Unfortu- 
nately, there are too many physicians 
who are loose about dispensing diet pills 
and, as a result, adults are just as much 
a part of the drug subculture as a hop- 
head on some street corner waiting for 
a fix. 

Earlier this year I asked FDA to label 
amphetamines so that the person taking 
diet pills would know that he is taking 
a pill which could have effects on his 
central nervous system and which could 
also develop a dependency. 


THE CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 
AND AIRLINE FARES 


(Mr. MOSS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, on Friday, a 
number of my colleagues and I filed a 
supplemental complaint with the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, seeking relief from 
the recent airline fare increase that a 
Federal appellate court earlier this 
month found to be illegal. 

In this complaint, we are requesting 
that the Board promptly institute a pro- 
ceeding, in which we plan to appear, to 
determine the amount of the overcharge 
to the traveling public and to establish 
a just means of compensating the public 
for the unlawful fares it has been re- 
quired to pay. 

The complaint which we filed follows: 

[Before the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
Washington, D.C.] 


IN THE MATTER OF DOMESTIC PASSENGER FARES 
ESTABLISHED BY THE BOARD AND HELD To 
Be UNLAwFUuL—Docker 21322 


Supplemental complaint of Members of 
Congress and air transportation users with 
request for institution of appropriate pro- 
ceedings for determining relief for the period 
beginning October 1, 1969. 

Communications with respect to this docu- 
ment should be sent to: 

The Honorable John E. Moss, Member of 
Congress, 2185 Rayburn Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20515; 

Richard W. Klabzuba, 2185 Rayburn Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 20515; and 

Stanford G. Ross, Esq., Caplin & Drysdale, 
1101 Seventeenth Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20036, 

Dated: July 24, 1970. 


SUPPLEMENTAL COMPLAINT 
I 


Complainants initiated the instant pro- 
ceeding with a complaint filed with the 
Board on August 20, 1969, setting forth ob- 
jections to certain tariffs that had been pro- 
posed by the domestic carriers. On Septem. 
ber 12, 1969, the Board suspended those 
tariffs and ordered them investigated. At the 
same time, the Board set forth a fare formula 
of its own and announced that it would ap- 
prove tariffs filed in accordance with that 
formula. Under the Board’s proposal the 
carriers would be granted a fare increase esti- 
mated by the Board to produce an increase 
in industry revenue of approximately 6.35 
per cent. When the carriers filed the tariffs 
that the Board had described, complainants 
again objected. The Board dismissed these 
objections and allowed the new tariffs to go 
into effect beginning October 1, 1969. Com- 
plainants then petitioned the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia 
Circuit for review of the Board’s decisions. 
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II 


On July 9, 1970, the Court of Appeals ren- 
dered an opinion and judgment in this case. 
It sustained complainants’ contentions that 
the Board's order of September 12 “deter- 
mined” domestic passenger fares within the 
meaning of section 1002(d) of the Federal 
Aviation Act, and that the tariffs filed by 
the carriers on the basis of that order were 
the responsibility of the agency. This holding 
was founded on, essentially, five considera- 
tions: 

(1) That, “as a practical matter, the Board’s 
order amounted to the prescription of 
rates ....” (Slip op., p. 12); 

(2) That the Court was aware of no case 
in which a regulatory agency “has cet out 
such a complete and detailed scheme for 
making rates which it wanted filed and in 
which a court has held that the resulting 
rates were carrier-made rates.” (Slip op., pp. 
16-17); 

(3) That “in the absence of .. .a retro- 
spective remedy for reparation for air line 
passengers, the procedural safeguards pro- 
vided in the Federal Aviation Act become the 
public’s sole defense against. unreasonable 
rates permitted by the Board.” Therefore, 
courts need not share the “reparation con- 
cern" of courts construing I.C.C. precedents, 
a concern which has led such courts to find 
particular tariffs to be carrier-made and 
therefore subject to reparations even after 
a general increase in rates ordered by the 
agency. (Slip Op., p- 30 n.14); 

(4) That “if... the rates resulting from 
this procedure are carrier-made, rather than 
agency-made, the public would not only be 
forced out of its role in ratemaking, but ju- 
dicial review of the Board’s actions would be 
severely limited.” (Slip op., p. 17); 

(5) That the Board was incorrect in main- 
taining that “abdication from its proper su- 
pervisory role under the statute need be the 
result of today’s holding requiring the Board 
to comply with the statute in rate-making.” 
(Slip op., p. 20). 

The Court of Appeals concluded its opinion 
as follows: 

“Since the record shows, as the Board 
admits, that the public notice and hearing 
requirements of Section 1002(d) were not 
observed in issuing the order of September 
12, that order is invalid and the tariffs filed 
by the carriers based thereon are unlawful. 
Under the circumstances, this case is re- 
manded to the Board for further proceed- 
ings.” (Slip op., p. 23). 

ILI 


The mandate of the Court of Appeals is 
scheduled to issue shortly. We assume that 
the Board will promptly take the necessary 
steps, in accordance with the Federal Avia- 
tion Act and the decision of the Court of 
Appeals, to remedy the presently prevailing 
fares, which are based on the Board’s order 
of September 12 and therefore unlawful. 

We recognize that the present situation 
with respect to fares is unprecedented and 
that the Board faces a most difficult and 
sensitive problem. As we view the situation, 
the Board cannot determine lawful fares 
for the future without holding a hearing 
and complying with the other procedural 
and substantive standards of 1002 (d) and 
(e) of the Act. Moreover, we do not believe 
that there can be any lawful tariffs on file 
until the Board corrects its errors and 
establishes legal fares. 

In order to avoid a hiatus while the Board 
is determined lawful fares for the future, 
complainants suggest that the Board might 
re-establish the fares that prevailed prior 
to October 1, 1969. Those fares, never having 
been challenged, may be presumed to be 
lawful; they therefore might properly be 
ordered into effect following the most sum- 
mary hearing under section 1002(d). 
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Iv 


The purpose of this supplemental com- 
plaint is to request that the Board promptly 
institute an adjudicatory proceeding for the 
purpose of determining appropriate relief 
for the period extending from October 1, 
1969, through the date on which lawful do- 
mestic passenger fares are re-established. 
During that period the traveling public has 
been required to pay excessive fares, estab- 
lished pursuant to a Board-determined fare 
formula, without regard to the standards of 
sections 1002(e) and 102 of the Federal Avia- 
tion Act. The issue to be determined in the 
proceeding which complainants request— 
that is, the question of what relief is appro- 
priate to remedy an illegal and excessive 
Board-determined rate—is apparently one of 
first impression. Complainants respectfully 
request that the Board, in order to discharge 
its statutory duties to the public, undertake 
to consider that issue on an expedited basis. 

In the course of the requested proceedings, 
complainants suggest that the Board should 
examine, inter alia, the following issues 
relevant to forms of relief: 

(a) Calculation of the sum unlawfully 
exacted from the public by reason of the 
Board's order of September 12. 

In this connection, complainants would 
note that the amount of the overcharge may 
well be equal to the 6.35 per cent fare in- 
crease accorded by the Board; there may, 
however, be other methods of measuring 
the injury to the public. This is a matter that 
would be determined in the course of the 
requested proceedings. 

(b) The proper disposition of the over- 
charge. 

Complainants believe the Board has the 
duty, in fairness to the traveling public, to 
determine some use for the overcharge which 
compensates the traveling public for the un- 
lawful fares it was required to pay. It might 
be appropriate, for example, to order that 
the carriers establish a form of refund pro- 
cedure for those persons who are able to 
show that they traveled by air during the 
period in question.* 

Alternatively, the Board might order the 
carriers to establish an appropriate fund or 
reserve in the amount of the overcharge, 
which would then be applied against such 
eventual future rates as may lawfully be 
established. Compare Bebchick v. Public 
Util. Comm’n, 318 F.2d 187 (D.C. Cir.), cert. 
denied, 373 U.S. 913 (1963). 

It is essential under the circumstances of 
this case that the Board accord relief suffi- 
cient to compensate the traveling public for 
the Board’s wrongful order of September 12. 
Sound administrative process requires that 
the wrong to the public be righted. It is only 
simple justice that the Board use its broad 
powers and expertise to fashion some equi- 
table form of redress for the traveling public, 
We read the congressional purpose of the 
Federal Aviation Act, as reflected in the rule 
of ratemaking of section 1002(e) and the 
definition of public interest in section 102 of 
the statute, to require no less. Compare J. I. 
Cas Co. v. Borak, 377 U.S. 426 (1964); NLRB 
V. Strong, 393 U.S. 541 (1969). Because the 
domestic passenger fares that have prevailed 
during the period since October 1, 1969, were 
not determined by the Board in accordance 
with those sections, the Board should pro- 


* Because the issue in the requested pro- 
ceedings would be the appropriate form of 
relief for illegal and excessive Board-deter- 
mined fares, the suggested remedy would be 
entirely distinguishable from the repara- 
tions which are awarded by other agencies 
for unlawful carrier-determined fares. Com- 
plaints are prepared to develop this point at 
the requested proceedings. 
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ceed forthwith to determine a proper form 
of redress. 
Respectfully submitted, 
RICHARD W. KLABZUBA, 
Sranrorp G. Ross, 
(For Complainants). 

John E. Moss, Glenn M. Anderson, 
Thomas L. Ashley, Walter S. Baring, 
George E. Brown, Jr., Phillip Burton, 
Daniel E. Button, Jeffery Cohelan, 
James C. Corman, John D. Dingell, 
Don Edwards, Richard T. Hanna, Au- 
gustus F. Hawkins, Chet Holifield, 
Harold T. Johnson, Robert L. Leggett, 
Joseph M. McDade. 

John McFall, Spark M. Matsunaga, 
George P. Miller, Joseph G. Minish, 
Patsy T. Mink, Jerry L. Pettis, Thomas 
M. Rees, Peter W. Rodino, Jr., Edward 
R. Roybal, Bernie Sisk, Charles M. 
Teague, John Tunney, Lionel Van 
Deerlin, Jerome R, Waldie, Charles H. 
Wilson. 

CERTIFICATE OF SERVICE 

I hereby certify that I have this day seryed 
the foregoing document upon: Air West, 
Inc.; Allegheny Airlines, Inc.; American Air- 
lines, Inc.; Braniff Airways, Inc.; Continental 
Air Lines, Inc.; Delta Air Lines, Inc.; East- 
ern Air Lines, Inc.; Frontier Airlines, Inc.; 
Mohawk Airlines, Inc.; National Airlines, 
Inc.; North Central Airlines, Inc.; Northeast 
Airlines, Inc.; Northwest Airlines, Inc.; 
Ozark Air Lines, Inc.; Piedmont Aviation, 
Inc.; Southern Airways, Inc.; Texas Inter- 
national Airlines, Inc.; Trans World Air- 
lines, Inc.; United Air Lines, Inc.; Western 
Air Lines, Inc., by causing a copy of it to be 
mailed to such carrier or its agent properly 
addressed with postage prepaid. 

RICHARD W., KLABZUBA. 
JULY 24, 1970. 


THE COAL MINER 

(Mr. KEE asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, coal mining 
is a dangerous occupation. Coal miners, 
more than most Americans, are prone to 
disabling injuries and disease. 

The sight of disabled miners is a com- 
mon one throughout America’s coal 
fields. It is a tragic sight, one that calls 
for some action on the part of their 
countrymen to alleviate the distress 
which comes with disability. 

At the present time disabled coal min- 
ers are entitled to complete hospital and 
medical care from the United Mine 
Workers of America welfare and retire- 
ment fund for 1 year after they have 
left the industry. This coverage is com- 
plete for the man, his wife, and all of his 
dependent children under 22 years of 
age. 

Such coverage is unique in our Nation, 
and extends beyond that normally grant- 
ed to men who become disabled from 
nonwork related disability. 

But, it is not enough. Hospital and 
medical protection should be provided 
for disabled coal miners for life, or until 
they are once again productive citizens 
in our society. 

The UMWA welfare fund does provide 
for such protection if the man suffering 
a disability is eligible for a pension. At 
the present time the retirement age for 
a coal miner is 55 with 20 years of serv- 
ice in the mines, 
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Unfortunately, there are still some 
miners not covered. Equity demands that 
protection be given them. But the re- 
sources of the welfare fund are not ade- 
quate to the task, given the other de- 
mands upon it. 

I believe that the answer to this di- 
lemma is given in a letter from the presi- 
dent of the UMW, Mr. Tony Poyle. Mr. 
Boyle suggests that disabled miners 
should be paid from the Treasury of the 
United States with supplemental pay- 
ments from the welfare fund. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that this pro- 
posal is sound and merits the attention 
of the Congress. I have already directed 
my staff to begin drafting legislation 
which would implement the proposal 
made by Mr. Boyle. I hope to have such 
legislation ready for introduction in the 
next several days. Hopefully, the pro- 
posal by Mr. Boyle will receive the sup- 
port of many other Members of the Con- 
gress so that it can be speedily enacted 
into law. 

I am inserting the letter from Mr. 
Boyle into the Recorp for the informa- 
tion of the Congress, and so that this 
proposal may receive the wide publicity 
it deserves: 


UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1970. 
Hon. James Kee, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN KEE: Disabled coal 
miners under 65 years of age face a serious 
problem of medical and hospital care which 
must be assumed by the nation. These 
miners have suffered disability as the result 
of employment under hazardous conditions 
in an industry vital to the nation’s health, 
comfort and economic welfare. They richly 
merit assistance from the nation in their 
hour of need. 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
sought to meet the hospital and medical care 
needs of these disabled workers through the 
UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund which 
it negotiated with the coal industry. The 
Fund expended more than $55 million of a 
total income of $163 million, for hospital and 
medical care for mine workers during the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1969. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970 the Fund spent 
over $65 million out of a total income of 
$174 million for hospital and medical care. 

Because of the ever-escalating costs of 
medical and hospital care, the UMW Welfare 
and Retirement Fund has been forced to 
limit medical and hospital benefits to one 
year following disability for mine workers 
too young to qualify for a pension. Our union 
fully recognizes that this is inadequate to 
the needs of mine workers. 

The UMW intends to win a much higher 
industry contribution to the Welfare and Re- 
tirement Fund in its 1971 negotiations. Even 
if the present forty cents per ton contribu- 
tion were doubled, it would not be sufficient 
to provide indefinite hospital and medical 
benefits to disabled miners because of the 
need to increase pensions, survivors benefits 
and other benefits. 

During recent weeks, mine workers who 
have been unemployed for more than one 
year because of disability have picketed and 
disrupted production of vitally needed coal 
in several mine fields. We recognize that the 
disabled miners’ needs are urgent and very 
real. The UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, however, cannot provide indefinite 
medical and hospital care for these disabled 
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miners without denying benefits to other 
working and retired members and survivors. 

The real answer to this problem, especially 
in the face of soaring medical and hospital 
costs, is a program of hospital and medical 
benefits for disabled miners similar to Medi- 
care which would become applicable one year 
after disability Such a program should pro- 
vide. uniform benefits for continuing medi- 
cal and hospital care costs resulting from 
disability. The UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund now provides certain supplemental 
benefits to retired members over 65 who are 
enrolled in the Medicare program and would 
attempt to provide similar benefits under a 
federal program for disabled mine workers 
who haye exhausted benefits now paid from 
the Fund. 

In the view of the UMW, such a program 
would best be supported from general taxa- 
tion, We urge the immediate introduction 
of legislation to meet the health care needs 
of disabled mine workers following one year 
of disability. We will be more than pleased 
to work with your office in shaping a satis- 
factory legislative measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE, 
President, United Mine Workers of America. 


RESIDUAL FUEL OIL EMERGENCY 
IN CHICAGO 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI), 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
for some time now, the city of Chicago 
has been confronted with an energy 
crisis of the greatest magnitude. With 
the winter months fast approaching, the 
supply of low-sulphur-content residual 
fuel oil so necessary to the operation of 
the city, remains at an extremely precar- 
ious level. In simple terms, this shortage 
means that the recipients of this fuel; 
namely, the hospitals, the schools, the 
apartment buildings, as well as many in- 
dustrial facilities, will be forced to face 
our famous Chicago winter weather 
without heat. This predicament is com- 
pounded by the fact that the city of Chi- 
cago, in order to conform to strict State 
antipollution guidelines, has recently en- 
acted an ordinance which would require 
many industries to convert from their 
present fuel to this low-sulphur residual 
fuel. 

The hard facts are that while the de- 
mand for residual oil in Chicago is in- 
creasing, the supply available in the 
United States is rapidly decreasing. At 
present, the national supply is more than 
25 percent below last year’s level. In I- 
linois, the supply on hand is 30 percent 
below last year’s level. Last winter, the 
city of Chicago was down to:a mere 5-day 
supply. We cannot allow this to happen 
again. For economic reasons, the domes- 
tic oil companies are just not producing 
this inexpensive residual oil. They find 
it more profitable to refine their crude 
oil into gasoline and other petroleum 
products. 

In order to prevent a catastrophe, 
some 15 suppliers of residual oil to Chi- 
cago applied in June for an import li- 
cense, This license, granted through the 
Oil Import Appeals Board of the: Depart- 
ment of the Interior, would permit them 
to go anywhere in the world to locate 
residual oil. They are currently pro- 
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hibited from doing so simply because they 
are residents of district 2—the Midwest. 
District 1—the east coast—has no such 
restriction. The entire United States is 
divided into five administrative districts 
plus Puerto Rico. These districts are the 
ones used for the regulation of petroleum 
during World War II. 

The only distinction made within dis- 
tricts 1 through 4 is for residual oil which 
is, I repeat, effectively exempt from con- 
trol only in district 1. As the result of a 
Presidential proclamation, allocations to 
importers in districts 1 through 4 are set 
at the level which each imported in 1957. 
In June, I wrote to the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the Chair- 
man of the President’s Oil Policy Com- 
mittee. Many of my colleagues in the 
House also did so. In my letters I urged 
them to use all the power of their re- 
spective offices to, first, grant the appeals 
in question and, second, end the discrimi- 
natory measures presently in effect 
against districts 2 through 4. 

On July 20, the Oil Import Appeals 
Board granted the appeals of several of 
the Chicago petitioners on the grounds of 
“excessive hardship.” This action will 
permit these companies to search the 
world market in order to obtain residual 
oil. They now have a “hunting license.” 
I only hope that there is game available 
in the forest. As of last week, none of 
these companies had been able to pur- 
chase 1 gallon of foreign residual oil. 
The amount of oil released by the Board 
amounts to approximately 25 percent of 
what was asked for. If the full allotment 
had been granted and if the companies 
were able to obtain the foreign oil be- 
fore the start of the winter season, then 
the crisis would have been greatly eased. 

Mr. Speaker, if this allocation is not 
increased by the Board, I fear that the 
remaining amount will be insufficient to 
meet the needs of the city of Chicago. 
While I, in many ways, applaud the ac- 
tion taken by the Board, I cannot help 
but believe that this action will merely 
postpone the inevitable. Unless some- 
thing is done to correct the inequitable 
situation that exists between district 1 
and the rest of the Nation, Chicago’s 
current energy crisis will become an an- 
nual one. The administration must direct 
itself to the crux of this problem. The 
midcontinent area—district 2—of our 
Nation must be placed on an equal basis 
with the east coast with reference to 
residual fuel oil imports. 

It is interesting to note that the recent 
report of the Cabinet Task Force on Oil 
Import Control indicates that broad sup- 
port already exists within the Nixon ad- 
ministration for applying district 1 
policy uniformly across United States— 
see paragraphs 334 and 430b, pages 359 
and 361 of the report. 

Such action should be taken ‘no later 
than September 1, 1970, in order to pro- 
vide a permanent solution to the prob- 
lem which plagues Chicago and the 
Middle West, and threatens the safety 
and comfort of their citizens in the com- 
ing winter. 

Iam enclosing for the Rrcorp, the text 
of my lettér to the President as well as 
related correspondence, various charts, 
and newspaper articles. 


July 28, 1970 


JUNE 23, 1970. 
Hon. RicHarp M, NIXON, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESDENT: The Midwest and, in 
particular, the City of Chicago, has been 
placed in an untenable position wherein the 
demand for residual fuel oil far exceeds 
available supply. 

This domestic situation began approxi- 
mately four years ago on the East Coast 
when air pollution control affected the sul- 
fur limits of fuels, The aftermath was that 
the oil industry turned to other markets to 
dispose of the bottom-of-the-barrel residual 
fuel oil, Most of the refiners resorted to in- 
creasing the manufacture of asphalt and 
petroleum coke in place of residual fuel oil. 
This is understandable since asphalt and 
petroleum coke are not directly affected by a 
sulfur specification and high sulfur crude 
oil is a desirable low cost raw material for 
the refiner, 

In the last two years, domestic refiners 
have altered their manufacturing process to 
the extent that approximately 59,300,000 
barrels (2,490,600,000 gallons) of various 
grades of residual fuels have been withdrawn 
from the Midwest and, in particular, the 
Chicago market, per annum. 

Today, the residual consumer is competing 
with the refiner who uses residual fuel as a 
eee to make additional asphalt and 
coke, 

District 1 (East Coast) recognized that 
an international energy crisis was approach- 
ing and applied to the Department of the 
Interior to import residual olls to offset the 
increased consumer demand and reduced do- 
mestic residual manufacturing. The Federal 
Government accepted the gravity of the sit- 
uation and granted unrestricted residual oil 
imports to the East Coast (District 1). The 
Midwest is in the same desperate energy 
crisis, unfortunately, discrimination exists 
in that District 2 (Midwest Chicago) cannot 
import residual oils. 

The new refineries being built in our area 
have not made any provisions for residual 
manufacturing. Chicago has become an 
island with an- insufficient energy supply 
source, not only to combat freezing weather 
for the domestic consumer, but to allow for 
industrial and economic growth. If some- 
thing is not done soon to remedy this in- 
tolerable situation, it. will be a very cold 
winter in Chicago. 

Mr. President, I urge you to use all the 
power of your office to remove the discrimin- 
atory measures now in effect against the Mid- 
west, and in particular Chicago, so that we 
can avail ourselves of the residual oil in the 
world markets. The Oil Import Appeals 
Board has the ability and power to grant this 
request and end this discrimination and I 
pray that you will be successful in assisting 
us with this problem. 

Respectfully yours, 
Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 26, 1970. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: Recently my colleague 
from Chicago, Congressman Dan Rostenkow- 
ski, has communicated to you the urgent 
need for additional sources of residual fuel 
oil for residents of Chicago. He asked ‘that 
you use all the powers of your office to insure 
that the discriminatory prohibitions now In 
effect which prevent District 2 (Midwest/ 
Chicago) from importing residual fuel oil 
produced abroad. District 1 (East Coast) now 
has unrestricted access to foreign produced 
residual fuel oil. 
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I support Congressman Rostenkowski’s re- 
quest. Under existing law, the Oil Import Ap- 
peals Board is authorized to modify existing 
petroleum import restrictions on the grounds 
of extreme hardship. No case of extreme 
hardship could be clearer than that which 
faces Chicago if the present discriminatory 
measures remain in effect, 

In addition, I urge you again, as I and 
many of my colleagues have in the past, 
to put into effect the recommendations of 
your Cabinet Task Force on Oil Import Con- 
trols. The Task Force said in its report on 
February 2, 1970: 

“We ... recommend that residual fuel oil 
from [the Western Hemisphere], to be used 
domestically as fuel either directly or after 
desulphurization, be subject only to exist- 
ing tariffs and that Eastern Hemisphere ori- 
gin residual oil pay an increased tariff suf- 
ficient to offset the anticipated cost of de- 
sulphurizing Latin American residual fuel 
oil.” (Para. 430b, P. 136). 

If the existing quotas on importation of 
foreign residual fuel oil were replaced by 
tariffs, as the Task Force recommended, not 
only would citizens in the Midwest have ac- 
cess to now unavailable supplies, but they 
would be saving money on fuel oil costs as 
well. The Task Force estimated that an Il- 
linois family of four pays almost $90 per year 
more for petroleum products because of ex- 
isting import quotas than it would without 
them. If the quota system continues, this 
cost for such families may rise to almost $150 
per year by 1980. This is not the price of 
fuel oil itself, but an artificial add-on caused 
by an out-moded quota system which the 
Task Force recommended be scrapped. 

The existing quota system, which you could 
eliminate, raises the cost to consumers of 
all petroleum products. But the present sit- 
uation relating to residual fuel oll is not 
only a matter of increased cost—it is a mat- 
ter of the health and welfare of Chicago's 
citizens. For economic reasons, domestic 
manufacturers have reduced their output 
of residual fuel oil. Without access to sup- 
plies abroad, residents of District 2, espe- 
cially residents of Chicago, will simply not 
be able to buy residual fuel oil when the cold 
weather arrives. It will be a cold winter for 
Chicago citizens unless you and the Oil Im- 
port Appeals Board act now. 

I join Congressman Rostenkowski in urg- 
ing your attention and action on this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 
ABNER J. MIKVA, 
Member of Congress. 
THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, June 30, 1970. 
Hon. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak MR. ROSTENKOWSKI: This will ac- 
knowledge and thank you for your letter re- 
garding the availability of an adequate 
supply of residual fuel oil in the Midwest, 
particularly in the Chicago area. You may be 
assured that your letter requesting an in- 
crease in the level of import quotas of resid- 
ual fuel oil for District 2 will be brought 
to the President's early attention. 

With cordial regard. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM E. Timmons, 
Assistant to the President. 
[Department of the. Interior News release, 
July 6, 1970) 
Low SULPHUR RESIDUAL FUEL OIL ALLOCATION 
LEVEL INCREASED TO MEET SUPPLY REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


The Department of the Interior today an- 
nounced an increase in the level of low 
sulphur residual fuel oil imports by 9.5 
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million barrels for the allocation period of 
April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971. 

The action was concurred in by the Oil 
Policy Committee. 

The increase is restricted to Districts 
II-IV which consists generally of all states 
except those on the East and West Coasts. 

Potential supplies of low sulphur fuel oil 
are not encouraging according to Bureau of 
Mines information, and the demand during 
the current allocation period cannot be ac- 
curately predicted. On this basis, a depart- 
mental decision was made to increase the 
level of imports into Districts II-IV. "An 

The increase was assigned to the Oil Im- 
port Appeals Board in order for the Board to 
grant allocations and licenses only on the 
grounds of-exceptional hardship caused by 
the mandatory oil import program. 

During this period, the Department will 
take aggressive action to develop a program 
for review by the Oil Policy Committee which 
will offer (incentives) to domestic refiners 
to manufacture low sulphur residual fuel oil 
in the Midwest area. 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
DENT, OFFICE OF EMERGENCY PRE- 
PAREDNESS, 

Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Dan ROSTENKOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. ROSTENKOWSKI: Because of my 
responsibilities as Chairman of the Oil Pol- 
icy Committee, your letter of June 23, 1970, 
to the President regarding residual fuel oil 
availability in the Chicago area was sent 
to me. 

Your letter refers to the ability of the Oil 
Import Appeals Board to remedy this situa- 
tion. On this account, I have enclosed a copy 
of the July 6, 1970, Department of the In- 
terior announcement of the increase of 9.5 
million barrels in the level of low sulfur 
residual fuel oil which has been assigned to 
the OIAB for allocation in Districts II-IV. 

Sincerely, 
G. A. LINCOLN, 
Director. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF 
THE INTERIOR, 
OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD, 
Washington, D.C. 

In the matter of Petro Products, Inc., 
Docket No. S-17 (resid); Thomas P. Reidy, 
Docket No. S-32 (resid); Torco Oil Co., Dock- 
et No. S-34 (resid); Apex Oil Co., Docket 
No. S-42 (resid); Joseph F. Reidy & Sons, 
Inc., Docket No. S-58 (resid); Bell Oil Co., 
Docket No. S-66 (resid); Osceola Refining Co., 
Docket No, S-71 (resid); Marine Fueling, Inc., 
Docket No. S-74 (resid); Phoenix Oil Cor- 
poration, Docket No. S-75 (resid); Industrial 
Fuel and Asphalt Corp., Docket No. S-76 
(resid); Oils, Incorporated, Docket No. S-78 
(resid); Ashland Oil, Inc., Docket No. S-86 
(resid); W. O. Schock Co., Docket No. S-97 
(resid); Central Petroleum Company, Docket 
No. S-104 (resid); Southern Missouri Oil 
Company, Docket No, S-112 (resid); Koch 
Industries, Inc., Docket No. S-119 (resid), 
Petitioners. 

CONSOLIDATED DECISION 

These petitioners have each requested an 
allocation to import No. 6 fuel oll into Dis- 
tricts II-IV during the April 1, 1970 to March 
31, 1971 allocation period. None is now eli- 
gible for such a product allocation issued by 
the Oil Import Administration by reason that 
none was an importer of finished product in 
the year 1957. Their petitions to the Board 
are based on claims of exceptional hardship. 

Although these petitioners differ in size, 


type of operation, degree of integration and 
geographic location, all are marketers of re- 
sidual fuel oll in District II. All petitioners 
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cite the shortage of residual fuel as their 
customer’s hardship as well as their own. 

Hearings were held on petitions, when re- 
quested, and this consolidated decision is 
based upon full record before the Board. 

Against this background the Board finds 
the following as significant: 

1. Residual fuel oil demand in areas served 
by the pettitioners has increased significant- 
ly due to curtailment of natural gas sales to 
industrial, commercial and governmental 
purchasers of gas. This applies to new as 
well as historic users. 

2. New regulations to curb air pollution in 
many parts of the area served by these peti- 
tioners have necessitated the use of low sul- 
fur fuels in facilities that had formerly used 
high sulfur coal. To meet fuel needs in the 
immediate future, oil must be imported be- 
cause there is a general shortage of suitable 
domestic fuels, such as coal, natural gas, and 
residual fuel oils. 

3. Neither the consumers, nor the sup- 
pliers of domestic fuels anticipated short- 
ages of suitable fuels as evidenced by de- 
pressed market conditions during the im- 
mediately preceding several years. In turn, 
the depressed market conditions contributed 
to the severe shortages by further reducing 
incentive to produce these fuels. 

4. The relaxation of East Coast residual 
fuel oil import control, announced in mid- 
1967, resulted in Gulf Coast residual prices 
being decreased to be competitive with for- 
eign supplies. The economics then dictated 
that refiners develop more profitable markets 
for this material. This was accomplished by 
building refinery units such cokers, deas- 
phalting units and hydrocrackers, that 
would utilize residual fractions as inputs, 
Construction of most of these new facil- 
ities was completed in 1969 and early 1970 
coinciding in time with the sudden demand 
outlined above. 

The Board concludes that the foregoing 
combination has created shortage of residual 
fuel oils of the desired quality in District II 
and has considered the requests of each 
petitioner to reach determination as to 
whether or not an exceptional hardship is 
suffered attributable to the limiting factors 
of the Mandatory Import Program. The 
Board has considered the physical capacity 
of the petitioner, its experience, and its 
record of sales. 

The Board concluded that the following 
awards to import residual fuel oil into Dis- 
tricts II-IV were proper for the allocation 
period April 1, 1970 to March 31, 1971: 


[Docket and petitioner] 


Allocations 
(darrels) 
, Petro Products, Inc 
S-32, Thomas P. Reidy. 
, Torco Oll Co. 
Apex Oil Co 
Joseph F., Reidy & Sons, 


Bell Oil Co. 
Osceola Refining Co 
Marine Fueling, Inc. 
Phoenix Oil Corporation... 
S-76, Industrial Fuel and Asphalt 
Corp. 
S-78, Olls, Incorporated 
S-86, Ashland Oil, Inc 
S-97, W. O. Schock Co 


pany 
S-119, Koch Industries, Inc 
Sr. 


Chairman. 
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TOTAL REQUESTED ALLOCATION FOR RESIDUAL FUEL OIL 
BEFORE THE OIL IMPORT APPEALS BOARD, 1970 COMPA- 
NIES WHICH COULD MARKET OR USE SUCH ALLOCATION 
IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


Request 


Petition No. Company (in barrels) Allocation 


6, 000, 009 
1, 500, 000 


4, 500, 000 
870, 000 
1,320, ber 


1 500, 000 
0 


- Ashland Oil... ie 13, 000, 
Koch Industries 720, 000 


Commonwealth Edition. 
Torco Oil Co. 


U as = 
S86. 
S-119 


i 


1 The. major portion of this allocation is not likely to be used 
in the Chicago area. 


DEMAND FOR RESIDUAL OIL CHICAGO AREA 


[In millions of barrels} 


Heating 


1968 

1969 (estimated)._..-...---..--------- 

1970-71 Guly -June 30) (minimum 
projections) 


under firm. contract 


Available 
(estimated). s 
Present supply gap, Chicago area... 


1 No. 5 and No. 6 fuel oil. Ț -i 
2 includes Heating, industrial, railroad, utility use. 


Source; Mineral Industry Surveys, Department of the tnterior. 


Orts, INC., 
Chicago, Ill,. June §, 1970. 
Hon. DANIEL ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Congressman, Chicago, TH. 
Attention: Mr. W. Nega, 

Dear Sm: This is to confirm that we and 
a group of interested citizens will meet in 
your office, Room 1724 of the Federal Build- 
ing in Chicago, at 9:00 A.M. on June 12, 1970. 

The of this meeting, as you know, 
is to protest the oil import restrictions and 
to enlist your aid, in whatever manner you 
may believe appropriate, to make our vari- 
ous governmental departments aware of the 
total energy crisis we will be confronted with 
in Chicago during the 1970-1971 heating sea- 
son. Further, to impress upon the Oil Im- 
port Appeals Board the need to give Chicago 
the same opportunity as the East Coast to 
import residual oil. 

There is and will continue to be for some 
time, a total lack of energy for heating and 
processing. This shortage applies to all forms 
of energy and with local pollution laws re- 
garding sulfur content compounding the 
fuel situation, we see an impending disaster 
for Chicago. 

We have made several overtures to make 
people aware of the critical nature of energy 
supplies and are not encouraged with their 
response. We assure you that unless some 
action is taken by various governmental 
agencies, our city and its citizens will ex- 
perience a very serious heating emergency 
during the oncoming winter. 

We believe that Chicago cannot properly 
face the winter of 1970-1971 unless permis- 
sion is granted to import residual fuel oll 
and, a reconsideration of the recently en- 
acted Air Pollution Codes for Chicago and 
Cook County, as it relates to Sulfur Content. 

We will appreciate the opportunity to re- 
view this matter with you and obtain your 
comments and counsel. 

Very truly yours, 
Byron S. WEIL, 
President, 
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Torco OIL CoO., 
Chicago, IU., April 6, 1970. 
Congressman DANIEL ROSTENKOWSKI, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ROSTENKOWSKI: We at 
Torco Oil Company of Chicago, ask for your 
assistance for an urgent and serious matter! 

Thursday, April 16, 1970 at 10:00 a.m. we 
are to appear before the Oil Import Appeals 
Board to request that we be granted an 
allocation to import No. 6 fuel oil. We under- 
stand that you as a Congressman, in such 
matter, regularly express support for your 
constituents, when you believe the cause to 
be a good one. 

We now find ourselves in a “squeeze”. The 
City Council of Chicago adapted amend- 
ments to the Air Pollution Control Ordinance. 
When they become law and go into effect on 
July 5, 1970, the first amendment limits sul- 
phur content of ‘coal and oil to 2.5% by 
weight. The State of Illinois is contemplating 
a law which would limit sulphur content by 
weight to 1.5%. With many coal burning 
plants converting to residual fuel oil be- 
cause of these controls, the demand for 
residual fuel oil has greatly increased coupled 
with the major oil companies no longer 
making residual fuel oil domestically in the 
amounts to satisfy demands. 

Approximately 90% of our business is done 
in the Chicagoland area. There is a severe 
likelihood, if not a certainty, that it if we 
are unable to supply our customers, we will 
lose them forever. Being the largest inde- 
pendent supplier of residual fuel oil in the 
Chicagoland area, approximately forty jobber 
companies we supply, plus City, State and 
Federal Institutions, such as the Chi- 
cago Housing Authority for the past two 
years, and City, State and County Facilities 
through jobber customers. 

It is ironic that the entire East Coast is 
able to import residual fuel oil without re- 
striction. Why should this be so, while the 
Midwest cannot get any in the period of 
severe shortage? 

We would be deeply grateful to you, for 
any assistance you can give. 

Sincerely, 
ANTHONY M. ToRTORIELLO, 
President. 
OARSON PETROLEUM CO., 
Chicago, Ill; June 9,1970. 
Hon, DANIEL ROSTENKOWSEI, 
Congressman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Attention: Mr. W. Nega. 

Dear Str: This company is seriously con- 
cerned with the impending energy crisis con- 
fronting our industry for the winter season 
1970-1971, as outlined to you in a letter from 
Mr. Byron 8. Weil, president of Oils, Incorpo- 
rated dated June 15th, 1970. 

We the Carson Petroleum Company have 
contracts with the United States Government 
to supply the following grades of fuel oils and 
the quantities shown for the shipping period 
May 1, 1970 thru April 30th, 1971: 


2, 000, 400 
4, 681, 300 
Total quantities on con- 
tract 

The government contract number to cover 
these quantities is DSA-600-70-D-1084. The 
greater portion of the gallonage is to be de- 
livered to various destinations within the 
Metropolitan Chicago area and must have a 
maximum sulphur content of 1%. 

We firmly believe that the requirements of 
the United States Government are just as 
important as the requirements of utilities 
and steel companies and warrant even prior 
consideration in the importation of residual 
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oils. Lack of supply of import residual olls 
might seriously handicap our shipping per- 
formance against schedules from the govern- 
ment during the season 1970-1971. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES W. EPHGRAVE, 
President. 
CEMENT TRANSIT CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 16, 1970. 
Hon. DANIEL ROSTENKOWSKI, 
Congressman, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Deag Sir: Last Friday, June 12, 1970, I 
was pleased to attend the meeting at the 
Federal Building with yourself and people 
in the Chicago area interested in the critical 
energy shortage that exists today. We, along 
with many other consumers of Number 6 fuel 
oil, are indeed alarmed at both the supply 
and the cost of this product. 

Having a Great Lakes steamship that isrun 
on residual fuel, we have the knowledge that 
this shortage is severe in at least the entire 
Great Lakes area and something must be 
done to allow the importation of this product 
into this zone. I certainly would think you 
will be able to gain support from other Con- 
gressmen and Senators in this area to help 
our cause, 

I was certainly honored to meet you last 
Friday and I am confident you will be able 
to help the situation in Chicago and by doing 
this, help the entire Middle West portion of 
our country. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBEKT B. SEcRIsT, 
Marine Manager. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Mar. 5, 1970] 


New RUCKUS on FOREIGN-OIrL IMPORTS TO PIN 
Nrxon BETWEEN POLLUTION ISSUE, COAL 
GROUPS 

(By Burt Schorr) 

WASHINGTON. —Last Month, President 
Nixon sidestepped a possible collision with 
the oil industry over a Cabinet task force 
proposal to replace existing oil-import 
quotas with a system of tariffs. He adroitly 
delayed final action, possibly until after 
Election Day. 

A new foreign-oil ruckus is. heading Mr. 
Nixon's way, this time involving the coal in- 
dustry, and it's doubtful the President will 
be as lucky in finding a safe neutral corner. 

The conflict—currently working its way 
toward the White House through the Oil 
Import Appeals Board deep in the Interior 
Department—grows out of a request by 
Commonwealth Edison Co, to import foreign 
residual oll to fue), its Ridgeland generating 
station. just outside Chicago's city limits. 
When Mr. Nixon approaches this question, 
however, he’ll find his Administration un- 
comfortably pinned between two larger and 
politically more troublesome. issues, 


| AIR POLLUTION RHETORIC 


On one side is the credibility of Nixon Ad- 
ministration rhetoric about wantitig to clean 
up the environment. Commonwealth, to 
meet a 1970 commitment to help improve 
the quality of the air Chicagoans breathe, 
wants to substitute low-sulphur-content im- 
ported oil or the high-sulphur-content do- 
mestic coal currently being burned at Ridge- 
land. Thus a rejection of the utility’s im- 
port application could be interpreted as 
meaning the Nixon Administration really 
doesn’t care much about clean air. Deferring 
final action—as was done on the task force 
proposal—could lead to much the same in- 
terpretation and hurt Republicans in the 
fall election. 

On the other side are the coal industry and 
the fact that existing oil-import regulations 
dating back to 1959 have permitted only a 
relative trickle of foreign residual oil (the 
molasses-like end-product of some refinery 
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process) into the important 15-state mid- 
continent region known as District II, which 
includes Chicago. 

Coal representives argue that once this 
barrier is breached, many other District IZ 
coal burners with air-pollution problems will 
flock to Washington to obtain foreign oll 
rights for their plants—the substantially 
higher cost of oil notwithstanding. This 
would mean a serious setback for coal de- 
mand in the 15 states, which currently ac- 
counts for more than half of total yearly U.S. 
coal use. As a result, the coal argument runs, 
promising techniques for removing most of 
the sulphur from stack emissions of coal- 
fired plants will languish for lack of interest 
and investors will be leery of risking their 
money in development of new coal mines. 


COAL-INDUSTRY OPPOSITION 


A number of Capitol Hill heavyweights 
from the coal states whose views can’t easily 
be ignored by the White House, already have 
been mobilized behind these arguments by 
the National Coal Policy Conference and the 
National Coal Association, two major in- 
dustry lobby groups. Together with the 
United Mine Workers union, they represent 
the chief formal opposition to the Common- 
wealth Edison application. 

Rep. Edmondson (D. Okla.) chairman of 
the House Mines and Mining Subcommittee, 
for example wrote the Oil Import Appeals 
Board that “the precedent-shattering nature 
of Commonwealth’s application if approved, 
will have seriously harmful effects upon our 
country’s economic posture and national se- 
curity. Apparently Commonwealth has not 
concerned itself with the far-reaching effects 
approval of their application would have on 
similarly situated industries. ... It is diffi- 
cult for me to see how the many, many ad- 
ditional applications which would inevitably 
follow could be treated differently.” 

For the oil import board, at least, such ap- 
peals don’t seem to have had much effect. 
The panel's chairman, Lewis Flagg III, an 
Interior Department employe, hasn’t re- 
leased the Commonwealth ruling. The 
board’s other two members, Stanley Nehmer, 
Deputy Assistant Commerce Secretary for 
Resources, and Paul H. Riley, Deputy Assist- 
ant Defense Secretary for Supply, who con- 
stitute the necessary majority, have signed a 
finding that the utility is faced with “ex- 
ceptional hardship” and should get 4.5 mil- 
lion barrels of imported residual oil in the 
12:months starting April 1. 

OPINION DISMISSES OBJECTIONS 

The majority opinion dismisses coal-in- 
dustry objections and seems to open the door 
wide to other foreign-oil applicants. The 
opinion states that the ‘basic issue .. . is not 
one of coal versus oil. since the petitioner has 
made a decision to discontinue burning coal 
as a basic fuel at the Ridgeland station un- 
der any circumstances.” The opinion notes 
that Commonwealth did get a belated offer 
of domestic residual oil from Standard Oil 
Co, (Indiana), but this fuel would contain 
70% more sulphur than the foreign oil and 
cost a third more. 

A formal appeals board decision, however, 
will represent only a first step through the 
oil import labyrinth for Commonwealth. 
Next, it’s up to Interior Secretary Hickel to 
lift the ceiling on residual oil imports into 
District II, currently set at a mere 219,000 
barrels yearly, Presumably such action first 
would have to clear the President’s new in- 
teragency committee on oil import policy 
and perhaps the White House itself. Routine 
issuance of an import license by the Oil Im- 
port Administration would follow. 

Interior Department officials doubt, 
though, that this emergency relief proce- 
dure, provided under the original Eisenhower 
oil-import proclamation, is the proper way 
to handle the backlog of additional residual- 
oil applications building up rapidly in the 
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appeals board office. So far, District II im- 
port license requests totaling more than 25 
million barrels (equivalent to about six mil- 
lion tons of coal) are on file. 


EXTENT OF DEMAND UNCLEAR 


Just the other day, for example, Detroit 
Edison Co. asked for 3.5 million barrels in the 
12 months beginning April 1 to provide back- 
up fuel for its Delray station, The plant nor- 
mally burns pollution-free natural gas, but 
increasingly tight supplies of that energy 
source have increased the periods when its 
gas is diverted to home use. More critical, the 
utility. says, is the fact that domestic re- 
finers from which it formerly purchased 
residual oil aren’t any longer offering to 
supply it. 

There are strong indications, moreover, that 
the full extent of demand for foreign residual 
oil in the 15-state region has only begun to 
reveal itself. One District II case presently 
before the Oil Import Appeals Board involves 
& group of 12 oil-terminal operating com- 
panies, which hasn't specified how much 
residual oll its members would like to bring 
in. Elmer L. Hoehn, a member of the law 
firm representing the terminal operators (and 
formerly oil import administrator in the 
Johnson Administration) says his clients are 
still canvassing their customers’ needs. Pre- 
liminary findings suggest that dozens of new 
local air ordinances will require “tens of mil- 
lions” of barrels of foreign residual oil to 
satisfy them, Mr. Hoehn comments, 

For the long term, it’s obvious that the 
Administration must at least consider a broad 
policy change designed to make heavy in- 
dustrial fuel oil as easy to obtain in Dis- 
trict II and other districts as it is currently 
in the 16 eastern seaboard states compris- 
ing District I. 

In prior years, when the environment 
wasn’t a major issue, residual oil use hinged 
largely on its transportation costs. Because 
it had easy tanker access to Venezuelan re- 
fineries, therefore, District I started out 
unde“ the import program with an “historic” 
right to import vastly more fuel oil than 
all the other districts combined. In 1966, 
controls on foreign residual oil into District 
I were loosened to the point that, in effect, 
importers could bring in all they were able 
to sell. 

The recent report of the Cabinet task force 
on oil-import control indicates broad sup- 
port already exists within the Administra- 
tion for opening the entire country to foreign 
fuel oil. The panel majority, representing five 
of its seven members, questioned the ration- 
ale of allowing imported heavy oil access to 
one region but not others. It said this in- 
equity would be ended in the overall change 
to a tariff system. The minority members, 
Commerce Secretary Stans and Interior Sec- 
retary Hickel, also "suggested that ‘“‘consider- 
ation should be given to applying (District I) 
policy uniformly across the U.S.” éven 
though the two dissenters would retain other 
features of the present quota system. 

Most Venezuelan and U.S. crude oils ac- 
tually leave the ground with sulphur levels 
close to those in coal, and the troublesome 
mineral eventually ends tp in the residual 
product. However, there are well-established 
commercial processes for desulphurizing otl— 
an advantage coal still lacks; A number of 
companies currently are working on Ways to 
remove sulphur dioxide, the gas produced 
when high-sulphur-content coal is burned, 
but many experts in the field believe it will 
be at least several years before all of the 
wrinkles are out of these techniques. 


[From the Energy Division of the New York 
Chase Manhattan Bank, Apr. 30, 1970} 
THE PETROLEUM SITUATION IN MARCH 1970 
DEMAND 

The slowdown in the growth of the econ- 
omy, which has received widespread atten- 
tion in recent weeks, is certainly not reflected 
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in the demand for petroleum products. The 
over-all demand gain in March was 6.9 per- 
cent above the year-earlier level. For the first 
quarter of 1970, the gain amounted to 5.2 
percent, 800,000 barrels a day. 

This rate of growth is higher than most 
oilmen have been forecasting for the year as 
a whole. The additional strength can be 
traced to substantially higher demand for 
residual fuel which was nearly 10 percent in 
March, and over 9 percent in the first quarter. 
Part of this growth undoubtedly reflects the 
colder than normal weather during the first 
quarter of 1970. The effect is twofold. Exist- 
ing customers, of course, use more oil in cold- 
er weather. In addition, consumers who nor- 
mally buy natural gas on an interruptible 
basis, found their supplies severely limited 
this winter, due to the shortage of gas. In 
consequence, they turned to fuel oil to a 
greater extent than they have ever done in 
the past, Of perhaps more importance than 
the weather is the effect of air pollution con- 
trol regulations. This subject is discussed in 
more detail later in this report. Suffice it to 
say here that one outcome of these regula- 
tions has been to cause some consumers of 
coal to switch to residual fuel. 

After a slow start early in the year, gaso- 
line demand came back strongly in March 
and posted a 10 percent gain. This was 
enough to bring about a 5.3 percent increase 
above the year-earlier level for the first 
quarter as a whole. The second most impor- 
tant transportation fuel, jet grade kerosene, 
also performed strongly, registering an 1l 
percent gain both in March and for the first 
quarter of 1970. The residential and commer- 
cial uses of kerosene failed to equal the year- 
earlier level during the first quarter. Distil- 
late fuel oil demand grew moderately, at 
about the rate anticipated for the year as 
a whole. 

SUPPLY 

New supply declined in March by 167,000 
barrels a day below the February level, as 
a result of lower imports. Domestic produc- 
tion was continued at the same rate as in 
February. All classes of imports were lower in 
March than in February with the largest drop 
recorded by residual fuel oil. 

Production of crude oflin the United States 
during the first quarter of 1970 was over 600,- 
000 barrels a day above the year-ago level. 
More than half of this increase—380,000 bar- 
rels daily—occurred in Texas. It is important 
to note, however, that a much greater boost 
in the allowable production factor was need- 
ed to achieve this increase in production than 
was the case in earlier years. For example, 
the biggest first quarter -increase in Texas 
production since the end of World War II 
occurred in 1951. In that quarter, production 
was raised by 686,000 barrels a day and re- 
quired an 18 percent increase in the allow- 
able production factor. In 1959, a 3 percent 
rise in the production allowable brought 
forth an extra 259,000 barrels a day. In the 
first quarter of 1970, on the other hand, the 
production allowable factor was 68 percent— 
24 percent above the year-earlier level. These 
numbers suggest that a further boost in pro- 
duction of the same magnitude as occurred 
this year would lift the allowable factor right 
up to the 100 percent level. And such an in- 
crease may only be one year away. 

INVENTORIES 

At the end of March, the over-all level of 
stocks amounted to 907 million barrels, The 
15 million barrel drawdown of defined prod- 
ucts in storage was partly offset by a 5 mil- 
lion barrel increase in crude oil stocks. 

Gasoline stocks, although 12 million bar- 
rels higher than a year ago, represented fewer 
days’ supply than in March, 1969. Kerosine 
and distillate stocks were also higher than a 
year ago, with the excess located in the East 
and West Coast regions. Residual fuel oil 
stocks were lower it all parts of the country, 
but most of the difference, relative to a year 
ago, was on the West Coast. 
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PRICE 


The last few days of March saw the begin- 
ning of a general price increase for gasoline. 
As usual, this event received widespread un- 
favorable comment in the press. To see this 
move in perspective, it should be noted that 
during the first quarter of 1970 the average 
of retail gasoline prices in 52 cities around 
the nation was below the year-ago level. At 
the wholesale level, gasoline prices at the 
end of March were equal to, or below, year- 
earlier levels in the West Coast, Interior and 
Gulf Coast markets, Only in the east were 
they slightly higher. 

Kerosine and distillate fuel prices declined 
moderately in the Gulf Coast market during 
March, and distillate was also priced lower 
in the Mid-Continent region. This is a nor- 
mal seasonal movement, reflecting the end 
of the peak period of demand for heating 
oils. 

In a contra-seasonal change, however, 
prices for residual fuel oil rose by 5 cents a 
barrel in the east, and by 25 cents a barrel 
on the West Coast. Stimulated by strong de- 
mand, particularly for low sulphur fuel, 
prices for residual fuel are firmer now than 
they have been for many years. (G. J. Shut- 
tiesworth.) 


POLLUTION CONTROL AND FUEL SUPPLY 


Since this nation changed from an agricul- 
tural economy to the greatest industrial 
power in the world, the use of fuels to serve 
the various energy markets has grown enor- 
mously. Indeed, it is the intensive use of 
energy that has permitted the attainment of 
such an advanced level of industrial achieve- 
ment. In the race for productivity, however, 
we have paid insufficient attention to the 
protection of our environment. 

In consequence, the price that we are pay- 
ing for our high standard of living, with its 
correspondingly high use of energy, is an in- 
creasingly unacceptable amount of pollution 
of our air and water resources, All segments 
of society are agreed that this situation must 
be corrected. The disagreements arise over the 
means to achieve this end. The purpose of 
this article is to consider in terms of the ef- 
fect on our future supplies of energy what 
has been done in the fight against air pol- 
lution thus far, and what has been proposed. 

There are two main forms of air pollution. 
The first is the emission of particulate mat- 
ter, which can be readily observed by every- 
one, and which is probably the less harm- 
ful of the two, besides being the more easily: 
controlled. The second, and more insidious 
form, is the contamination of the atmosphere 
by various chemical compounds. In the area 
of industrial air pollution, the main empha- 
sis to date has been on the elimination of 
sulphurous compounds, principally sulphur 
dioxide. A more serious source of air pollu- 
tion,’ representing half of the measured 
amounts, is the noxious compounds emitted 
by the exhaust systems of our various modes 
of transportation. 

The elimination of these two forms of air 
pollution can be approached from two sepa- 
rate angles. In some cases the problem can 
be solved by the removal of the pollutants 
from the fuels before they are burned. Al- 
ternatively, the devices in which the fuels are 
burned can be modified to prevent the pol- 
lutants from being discharged into the at- 
mosphere. Either method must inevitably 
lead to higher costs, since it must be pre- 
sumed that in the absence of pollution con- 
trol techniques industry was operating at the 
lowest level of costs attainable, 

In view of the competitive nature of our 
society, it is not reasonable to expect indus- 
try to adopt air pollution control techniques 
voluntarily. To be sure, some firms will always 
take the lead in this kind of activity, but in 
so doing, they are immediately put at a dis- 
advantage in terms of costs compared with 
those of their competitors who sit back and 
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do nothing. Government, as the representa- 
tive of the people, has a role to play. 

There are those who believe that govern- 
ment should control the composition of our 
various fuels and the uses to which they may 
be put, but this approach has the disadvan- 
tage of introducing unnecessary rigidity into 
the efforts to fight air pollution. This is a 
new field of endeavor, and it would appear 
preferable to give free rein to this nation’s 
great innovative ability. Let all possible solu- 
tions be examined with government acting 
as coordinator, In order to put the spur to 
industry’s efforts, government should set 
goals and establish an appropriate timetable, 
but in this regard great care should be exer- 
cised to ensure that the timetable allows 
adequate time for the best solutions to be 
found rather than plunging the nation 
into a series of very costly crash programs, 

The first air pollution control regulations 
imposed in this country have been directed 
toward the elimination of the 37 million 
tons a year of sulphur dioxide that is re- 
leased to the atmosphere. And, in this in- 
stance, government has chosen to limit the 
sulphur content of the fuel before it is 
burned, rather than tackling the problem of 
eliminating the sulphurous gases produced 
by combustion. 

These regulations have had a serious effect 
on the domestic coal industry. Although this 
nation has tremendous reserves of coal, these 
reserves vary considerably in quality, in lo- 
cation, and in sulphur content. Each grade 
has developed its own particular niche in the 
over-all market, and substitution of one 
grade for another is, in general, neither prac- 
tical nor economic. Moreover, it is not feas- 
ible to improve the quality by removing sul- 
phur from the coal before it is burned. Sub- 
stantial reserves of low-sulphur coal exist, 
but current production from these reserves is 
largely committed to the steel industry and 
to export markets where it commands a 
premium price. There is very little available 
for use by coal’s largest customer—the elec- 
tric utility market. 

In this fast growing market coal’s share 
declined from 54 percent in 1967 to 51 per- 
cent in 1969, as many electric power plants, 
particularly in the east, turned from coal to 
other fuels. The most desirable fuel, from 
the point of view of air pollution, is natural 
gas, but supplies of this product are not 
plentiful enough to permit an expansion 
of its use by the electric utility industry. 
Moreover, in those areas where coal is widely 
used, is a very expensive alternative. 
Electric utility management has therefore 
turned to residual fuel oil to fill the void. 

Residual fuel oil has traditionally been a 
high sulphur product, but, unlike coal, it can 
be further processed to remove most of the 
surphur. This is an expensive undertaking 
and the resultant product must inevitably 
be priced considerably above the level of high 
sulphur fuel oil. Low sulphur fuel oils can 
also be produced, of course, from crude oils 
which themselyes have a very low sulphur 
content, but crude olls of this quality are not 
available in the western hemisphere. It would 
be imprudent, to say the least, to depend too 
heavily on low sulphur fuel oils from un- 
reliable sources for a market as vital to our 
economic well-being as the production of 
electricity. 

Because, in the past, ample supplies of un- 
derpriced natural gas were made available to 
industry, the market for domestically pro- 
duced residual fuel oil dwindled. Domestic 
refiners could not profitably produce this 
product and sell it in competition with 
natural gas. In consequence, imports played 
an increasingly important part in the supply 
of residual fuel, and now account for two- 
thirds of the total supply across the nation. 
Since these imports are, in fact, concentrated 
in the east coast region of the United States, 
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they account for almost 90 percent of the 
supply in that part of the country. Recently, 
there was evidence of an increased demand 
for residual fuel oil in the mid-western sec- 
tion of the country, where several companies 
have applied for licenses to import low sul- 
phur oil, due to lack of alternative fuels 
which met air pollution control regulations. 

Economics still do not favor a return to do- 
mestic residual fuel oil, so, to the extent 
that low sulphur fuel oil is the only available 
product capable of meeting air pollution 
control regulations, we must accept the fact 
that this segment of our energy needs will 
have to come increasingly either from for- 
eign refineries or from plants located in the 
United States, but which are permitted to 
utilize a foreign feedstock. Even with the 
full use of foreign capacity, supply relative 
to demand is likely to remain tight, and there 
will be few bargain prices around for this 
product. 

The question of ways and means to 
eliminate vehicles as a source of air pol- 
lution is still under discussion in govern- 
ment. Proposals have been made that gas- 
oline be replaced, as our chief transportation 
fuel, by cleaner burning products such as 
propane or natural gas. While these products 
might be acceptable from a technical stand- 
point, imitations of supply make them im- 
practical alternatives to gasoline. This na- 
tion’s current gasoline consumption amounts 
to almost 12 trillion cubic feet a year in terms 
of natural gas. At a time when there is great 
doubt that present gas markets can be sig- 
nificantly expanded, it would appear out of 
the question to add a new market that ts al- 
ready more than half as large as the total 
natural gas market in this country, and 
which, if added to the existing market, would 
increase demand by more than 50 percent. 

Most of our propane supply is extracted 
from natural gas, and currently amounts to 
three-quarters of a million barrels a day. 
There is not the slightest possibility that 
this source of propane could ever yield sufi- 
cient material to enable it to replace gas- 
oline as our principal transportation fuel. In 
the battle against air pollution by vehicles 
the internal combustion engine may undergo 
considerable modification, or it may be 
scrapped altogether. But one thing is virtu- 
ally certain and that is that petroleum prod- 
ucts will continue to power the automobile 
for the foreseeable future. For over half a 
century, the refining industry has been 
geared to produce gasoline as its most im- 
portant product. This situation cannot be 
changed overnight. Indeed, up to the present 
no practical alternative to gasoline has even 
been proposed. And if one were agreed upon 
in the near future, it would take well over 
& decade before such a product could be 
made available in sufficient quantity to sat- 
isfy the market. Enormous amounts of 
money would need to be invested to bring 
about such a change, and this investment 
would have to be recovered from the motor- 
ist in the form of higher prices. 

Cleaner air is a most worthwhile goal and 
one that we cannot abandon, but in working 
toward that goal we must not lose sight of 
the cost, both in monetary terms and in 
nengo of security of supply. (John D. Emer- 
son, 


[From the Wall Street Journal, June 2, 1970] 


PowER CRISIS: A SHORTAGE OF ENERGY 
THREATENS INDUSTRIES AND HOMES Across 


CoaL, Om ALL TicgHT—For Some: LONG, 
Hor SUMMER 
(By Thomas Lindley Ehrich) 
This country—an insatiable, power-con- 
suming culture of electric toothbrushes, 


power lawn mowers, gas-fired barbecues and 
air-conditioned homes with electric garage 
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doors—is suddenly faced with a broad energy 
shortage. 

For the first time in history, the nation’s 
energy supply is failing to keep ahead of the 
ever-growing demand. America’s factories 
and consumers are increasing use of electric- 
ity, natural gas, coal and other fuels faster 
than the suppliers of energy can boost the 
output. Some analysts see the problem as 
temporary, but others view it as a historical 
turning point in which the energy resources 
that always have been taken for granted be- 
come a limiting factor in national growth, 

The impact of this “energy gap” is spread- 
ing through industry and is beginning to 
touch consumers, Its scope and seriousness 
are emerging in scores of scattered but re- 
lated symptoms: 

—Fuel and power shortages are interrupt- 
ing factory operations, increasing manufac- 
turers’ costs and hurting their profits. The 
shortages also are influencing corporate 
plant-location decisions and crimping indus- 
trial-expansion hopes of some areas. 

—Consumers and homeowners are being 
threatened with less-reliable utility service, 
including the prospect of summer power fail- 
ures. While rates rise and service grows 
chancier, some are beginning to wonder 
whatever happened to Reddy Kilowatt, that 
nearly vanished symbol of cheap, dependable, 
instant electricity. 

—Utilities are cutting back on promotions 
they traditionally have used to increase their 
business. New York and Philadelphia power 
companies, for instance, have stopped pro- 
moting air-conditioner sales. Meantime, util- 
ity executives are scrambling to boost capac- 
ity and are hoping for breaks with the 
weather. 

“CRISIS AMID ABUNDANCE” 


The problem worries Washington officials. 
“What we have is a crisis amid abundance,” 
declares S. David Freeman, director of the en- 
ergy-policy staff of the White House Office of 
Science and Technology. 

As the Federal Government’s top planner 
in the energy field, Mr. Freeman lately has 
been raising provocative questions: Though 
doubling of power use every decade always 
has been a sign of progress, isn’t it now a 
“mixed blessing”? Aren't utility salesmen 
“doing a better job than the producers"? 
Should utility rate structures, which have 
always favored the big customers (the more 
you use, the lower the rate) be changed to 
“flat or even regressive,” which would pe- 
nalize bigger volume users? 

Some experts speculate that the energy gap, 
if it persists, will haye major, long-range con- 
sequences. “Lack of energy is going to start 
inhibiting our economic growth and perhaps 
our standard of living,” says E. F. Andrews, 
purchasing vice president of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Industries, Inc., a steelmaker. 

“You may have some industries that will be 
operating seven or eight months a year” due 
to energy shortages, speculates Robert M. 
Fletcher, Armco Steel Corp.'s director of raw 
materials purchasing. 

THE GOOD LIFE 

Presidential adviser Freeman suggests that 
the affluent society might have to curb its 
appetite for more goods that consume energy. 
“Electricity has helped bring the good life to 
many Americans,” and it isn’t possible to stop 
its growth, but “the rate of growth ... is 
subject to discussion and action,” he re- 
marked in a recent speech, 

The energy gap stems from what Mr. Free- 
man calls a “runaway market” for energy at 
a time when suppliers have been hit with a 
multiplicity of troubles ranging from con- 
struction delays and labor strife to bad 
weather and antipollution crusades that stall 
projects. 

One big problem is that energy suppliers 
simply underestimated growth in demand. 
For many yéars, energy use had been growing 
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at about 3% a year, but starting in 1965 de- 
mand growth jumped to 5% annually. Es- 
pecially startling were the 9% annual spurts 
in electric-power use in 1968 and 1969. 

The pinch affects all major sources of en- 
ergy and has become an interlocking prob- 
lem. Thus, attempts to switch from one 
energy source to another seldom help. 

A lag in natural gas exploration, which 
producers blame on prices set “unrealisti- 
cally” low by Government regulators, is 
tightening supplies. For the past two years, 
consumption of gas has outrun new dis- 
coveries, which puts a drain on the nation’s 
gas reserves. Some major pipelines are 
strained to capacity. Last winter’s extreme 
cold severely depleted supplies at some stor- 

areas. 

Coal shortages stemming from recurring 
labor trouble at the mines, a crackdown on 
mine safety that has closed some mines and 
a lag in new mine openings, have grown 
severe. Mining concerns are unable to boost 
production quickly, and users’ stockpiles 
have greatly dwindled. 


AN ILLUSTRATION 


Antipollution pressures are affecting de- 
mand as well as supply. “Companies we’ve 
been trying to sell gas to for years without 
much success are now knocking at our door 
wanting gas to substitute primarily for coal,” 
which pollutes the air more, says Robert E. 
Seymour, executive vice president of Con- 
solidated Natural Gas Co. The company, like 
other gas distributors, can’t fill all the orders. 
Similar requests are inflating demand for 
low-sulphur fuel oil, which also has become 
hard to get. 

The severe disruptions that this situation 
can cause a big energy user can be seen in 
the case of PPG Industries, Inc., the Pitts- 
burgh-based maker “of paint, chemicals and 
glass. 

This winter, PPG's glass division had gas 
service reduced at various plants on two 
dozen occasions; utilities had curtailed serv- 
ice to industrial customers to keep pumping 
fuel to homeowners on extremely cold days. 
In some cases, the PPG plants had to close 
and send workers home, and in others the 
plants hastily switched to fuel oil or liquid 
propane to keep operating—but that caused 
product-quality problems such as flaws in 
the glass, company officials say. 

The cold-weather woes are behind it, but 
PPG is now is faced with hot-weather prob- 
lems. John White, a vice president of the 
PPG glass division, says one major utility 
that supplies electric power to the plants 
recently called to ask what operations the 
company could close down in the event of 
power shortages this summer. So now the 
division, which has disaster plans for storms, 
fire and war, has had to draw up one for “a 
call from the electric company,” says Mr. 
White. 

That’s not all. PPG is expanding its three 
fiber glass division plants, but it can’t get 
gas to run the expanded plants. Facing the 
prospect of letting big new facilities sit idle, 
the company is considering the possibility of 
installing costly equipment, to use liquid 
propane or fuel oil—but both would be more 
expensive than gas and the changeover could 
delay the start-up of the facilities, officials 
say. 

To top it off, PPG’s fiber glass plants in 
Shelby and Lexington, N.C. just got a letter 
from Duke Power Co. saying their rates will 
be rising 18% because the utility, to fight 
pollution, is buying more-expensive lọw- 
sulphur coal to.power steam generators. 

A DRAIN ON EARNINGS 

As the PPG case illustrates, the energy 
shortages can hit companies in many ways. 
It all adds up to another drain on profits. 
In reporting first quarter earnings this year, 
several companies blamed declines partly on 
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higher fuel costs and on plant shutdowns 
due to gas shortages. U.S. Steel Corp., Kop- 
pers Co. and Republic Steel Corp. were among 
these companies. 

Lukens Steel Co. blamed part of its 40% 
drop in first quarter earnings on operating 
troubles caused by fuel shortages. Out of 84 
operating days in the first quarter, Lukens’ 
gas supply was cut by as much as 45% on 
26 days, forcing cutbacks in operations. “We 
certainly feel very strongly that there’s a 
general energy shortage,” says W. E. Mulle- 
stein, Lukens’ president. 

The gas shortage was one reason Armco 
Steel recently decided to build a steel plant 
in Texas—where from nearby flelds is 
plentiful—rather than in the Midwest, where 
supplies are tight. 

A number of gas suppliers have told indus- 
trial customers they're clamping a lid on 
new business. Usually, that means any cus- 
tomer can expect to receive only as much 
gas this year as he received in 1969. Some 
utilities are actually cutting back. Pitts- 
burgh’s Peoples Natural Gas Co., a unit of 
Consolidated Natural Gas, is holding indus- 
trial gas deliveries this year to 10% below 
last year’s level. 

The gas gap could hurt sorne communities’ 
efforts to bulld up local industry, utility 
executives concede. UGI Corp., a Philadel- 
phia-based gas distributor serving eastern 
Pennsylvania, figures that its need to exer- 
cise “selectivity” in taking on new business 
“will discourage industries from moving into 
the area,” comments W. O. McElroy, vice 
president for operations. 

While shortages of gas, fuel oil and coal 
are primarily affecting industry, consumers 
will feel the effects of the electric power 
pinch. 

The strain on electric capacity could be- 
come severe this summer. “If we have a hot 
summer, people will really be astounded at 
the amount of outages that will occur,” pre- 
dicts Robert M. Taylor partner of R. W. 
Beck & Associates, a consulting firm for 
utilities. “Utilities are hoping for 3 cold sum- 
mer.” 

In many places, utilities’ reserve generat- 
ing capacity is precariously low. “Generally 
speaking, electric utilities are all sort of 
treading on the edge of a precipice,” claims 
one industry analyst. 

The Federal Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, which normally worries about such 
things as nuclear holocaust and natural dis- 
asters, now is worrying about power failures. 
A recent OEP study identified numerous 
areas of the country where reserve electric 
capacity is dangerously slim. These areas 
include New York City, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul, the Pennsylvania- 
Maryland-New Jersey area and all of the 
Southeast except Florida. 

(Some utilities say their reserve position is 
stronger than the OEP figures indicate, but 
the utilities generally are counting new or 
unproved generating capacity that the OEP 
contends can’t be relied upon.) 

Some customers in these areas can’t be 
sure their air-conditioners will keep hum- 
ming through summer’s heat waves. If 
power demands begins to strain capacity of 
New York’s Consolidated Edison, for exam- 
ple, Con Ed plans to ask customers to turn 
off air-conditioners. when nobody’s home, 
to keep lights off during the day and even 
to stop opening and. closing the freezer door 
so often—all to curb the power drain. 


LOAD SHEDDING 


Other strain-easing steps at Con Edison 
will include reducing voltage, which could 
cause light bulbs and motors to function 
inefficiently, and asking large industries to 
cut back their power use. 

If such steps fail, the utility will turn to 


“what industry men call “load shedding’— 


which simply means your power gets cut off 
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temporarily if you're in the area that’s 
“shed.” According to a plan adopted by the 
Public Service Commission of New York 
State, the blacking out would be done at 
substations, indicating large areas would be 
affected. Asked to give an example, Joseph 
Swidler, PSC chairman, replies: “Well, for in- 
stance, we might black out Westchester 
County”—a suburban area of about 900,000 
residents. 

Analysts say the Pennsylvania-New Jersey- 
Maryland power area is in worse shape than 
New York. Elaborate power pools designed to 
enable, say, Con Ed to buy excess electricity 
from as far west as Illinois will provide some 
relief this summer. But with capacity tight 
in nearly all Eastern states, a heat wave hit- 
ting several cities simultaneously would nul- 
lify these power-exchange arrangements. 

The answer to the energy gap may be sim- 
ple economics—making energy cost enough 
to encourage conservation in its use and 
greater investment in energy facilities. Presi- 
dential adviser Freeman suggests that a rate 
structure that increases according to volume 
used would help curb indiscriminate use of 
electric power, such as the practice of letting 
air-conditioners hum around the clock when 
they're not really needed. 

“If energy began to cost more, people would 
think of better insulation, building houses 
to utilize the heat of the sun” and other 
steps to conserve energy, Mr. Freeman says. 

Whether or not anything as drastic as a 
“regressive” rate structure materializes, it's 
clear energy costs will rise sharply as energy 
suppliers absorb higher costs and expand 
facilities to overcome shortages. Utilities have 
greatly increased the pace and amount of 
rate boosts over the past year or so, and many 
more increases are probable. Environmental 
considerations will boost fuel costs, too, as 
more users are pressured into switching to 
higher-cost, cleaner-burning fuels. Coal com- 
panies unable to keep up with demand and 
hit by higher costs due to new safety rules 
are making price boosts that industry sources 
figure may total 309% or more by year’s end. 


[From the Oil Daily, June 8, 1970] 


TONE OF THE MARKET: MOST AREA PRICES 
UNSTEADY 


While the gasoline market place sputtered 
and assumed a topsy-turvy posture price- 
wise throughout most of the country last 
week, main actors on the petroleum product 
stage continued to be residuals and dis- 
tillates. 

Residuals which used to be practically 
give-away products (Number 5 and Number 
6 fuels) are now in heavy demand. In fact, 
sources appear concerned about availability 
of supply next winter. Present stocks are 
over 45.5 million barrels or 25.8 percent un- 
der the inventory situation that existed this 
time last year. Reason for this significant 
popularity for product rests on several fac- 
tors including the much discussed pollution 
problem. A problem that has increasingly 
drawn the attention of the public and gov- 
ernment at all levels. 

The industrial complex which in the main 
has used coal for fuel power realize that 
high-sulphur coal will not fit in with grow- 
ing restrictions on pollutants. Big consum- 
ers of fuel for power such as utilities and 
steel milis are switching to Number 5 and 
Number 6 fuels. While natural gas is a 
very suitable power source, the industrial 
community is concerned about developing 
shortage of supply and dwindling reserves. 

Another factor is that most modern re- 
fineries have erected coking plants and use 
residuals as feedstocks for manufacturing 
coke. Even some of the older refineries have 
converted facilities for making this product. 
With increasing emphasis in recent years 
toward higher output of gasoline from the 
incremental barrel of crude, production of 
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residuals has fallen sharply at a time when 
a sudden appetite for product developed. 

The transition between manufacture of 
residuals and coke is based on economics. 
Any large conversion phase is expensive and 
refiners must look at both sides of the coin 
to evaluate action. 

As to distillates, present inventories are 
a little under 3 million barrels or 2.8 per- 
cent over this time last year, Stocks of 
product on the Gulf Coast are reported to 
be 1.25 million barrels under the same period 
last year with majority of product stocks 
now sitting on the East Coast. Prices of dis- 
tillates, which are increasingly being used 
as a cutting fuel to blend with both Num- 
ber 5 and Number 6, are reported solid with 
little or no discounting, and sources believe 
this situation will continue throughout the 
summer. 

There is some talk in the field that an in- 
crease in foreign product quota may be nec- 

to meet needs of consumers, partic- 
ularly next. fall, but this probability is ap- 
parently one of speculation. 

Meanwhile, gasoline markets can only be 
described as restless. Some price restoration 
moves in recent days appear to have held 
up while others have faltered. The Group 3 
wholesale market dropped another 0.25 cents 
last week to a level of 11.75 cents. 

In action at weekend, Continental Oll Co. 
announced that effective Friday, June 4, it 
eliminated temporary dealer allowances in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul to return normal dealer 
tank wagon level of 18.9 cents which sup- 
ports suggested retail price of 37.9 cents for 
regular. Effective the same date, Conoco 
eliminated temporary dealer allowances in 
Oklahoma City, revurning to its normal tank 
wagon price of 18.2 cents for regular which 
supports suggested retail of 35.9 cents. Prices 
had been as much as 8 cents off normal in 
that city. 

In Tulsa, some independents were reported 
lowering their prices at the pump by as much 
as 5 cents. The majors were said to be hold- 
ing the line at weekend. 


{From the Oi) Daily, June 18, 1970] 


TONE OF THE MARKET: Resin SUPPLY 
TIGHTENS 


Extremely sharp buyer interest for residual 
fuel on the Eastern Seaboard continues, with 
the open market reported practically non- 
existent. Supply of product is considered very 
tight with no relief in sight. 

With this situation present at this time 
of year, observers are fearful of market con- 
ditions next fall. While showing a small per- 
centage increase over last week, residual 
stocks continue to be considerably below in- 
yentories on hand at this time last year. 
Stocks are approximately 14.5 million bar- 
rels or 23.4 percent down. 

The tight supply situation also exists in 
the Midwest, with resulting price strength. 
Buyers are eagerly seeking product. General 
feeling is that buyers will buy every barrel 
they can get their hands on. 

Despite the fact that distillate stocks are 
over 4 million barrels or 3.7 percent over last 
year, price firmness of product is reported 
steady in all sectors of the country, with 
apparently no signs of any decline in the 
summer months, 

Meanwhile, gasoline price improvement 
continues to accelerate, with major suppliers 
announcing almcst daily the withdrawal of 
dealer allowances in spreading areas of for- 
merly depressed markets. Gasoline stocks are 
currently at the 14 million barrel plus level or 
7.1 percent over last year, 

Motor gasoline demand during the Feb- 
ruary-April period of this year continued 
strong, averaging more than 5.5 million bar- 
rels daily, 308,000 or 5.9 percent higher than 
in same months of 1969. This figure should 
rise appreciably during the May-June period. 
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Gulf Oil Corp is removing dealer allow- 
ances in most of its marketing territory, with 
the exception of spotted areas, including 
Montana, Michigan, northern Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

American Oil Co has removed dealer allow- 
ances throughout Illinois. The move was 
effective at 5 PM Wednesday in all areas 
except Chicago; beginning Thursday morn- 
ing, June 25, allowances were dropped in the 
Lake County, Ind, and throughout Michigan. 
Also effective Thursday, American Oil re- 
moved dealer allowances in Arkansas, Loui- 
siana, Tennessee and Texas. 


[From the Oil Daily, June 6-22, 1970] 
OPC SHoots Down HICKEL’s RESID IMPORT 
Krrry 


(By Jim Collins) 


WASHINGTON.—Interior Secretary Hickel’s 
plan to establish a “kitty” of about 10 mil- 
lion barrels for imports of low-sulfur residual 
fuel oil for utilities in the midwest who can't 
obtain domestic “clean” fuel for their plants, 
has been stopped in its tracks by the Oil 
Policy Committee headed by director George 
Lincoln of the Office of Emergency Prepared- 
ness, 

Hickel was ready to move a week ago (see 
The Oil Daily, June 15), but decided he 
should check the issue to the OPC. Hickel 
has authority under the current presidential 
proclamation to increase the level of residual 
imports in Districts II-IV at his discretion. 

The Oil Policy Committee, however, has 
decided to take a detailed look at the whole 
residual import situation, as it might affect 
the Midwest, sources for the low-sulfur resid- 
ual, the impact on shipments from Ven- 
ezuela, the prospect that domestic low-sul- 
fur residual requirements would be met more 
and more from foreign sources—some out- 
side the Western Hemisphere—and how all of 
these factors are involved in “national se- 
curity.” 

A subcommittee of the Oil Policy Commit- 
tee has been set up to make the residual re- 
view. It is headed by Elmer Bennett, special 
assistant to Lincoln on oil import policy. 

The breadth of the residual investigation 
indicates that policy recommendations to the 
White House, and revisions in resid import 
controls by President Nixon, will not be made 
for another month or two, despite the high- 
priority of the study. 

Predictions at this early point are that the 
Oil Policy Committee will not recommend 
opening the import gates wider for foreign 
low-sulfur residual for the Midwest—either 
for utilities or for wholesale marketers who 
are also seeking import quotas. 

The total amount of foreign low-sulfur 
residual sought by the utilities (some already 
granted to Commonwealth Edison at Chi- 
cago) comes to about 23,000 bd. Common- 
wealth was granted 3.5 million barrels for 
the year by the Oil Import Appeals Board, 
and this was approved by Hickel. Still pend- 
ing are requests from Detroit Edison, for 
two million barrels; Cleveland Electric for 
about one million barrels; and Consumers 
Power in Michigan for about two million 
barrels. 

Altogether, however, there are “hardship” 
requests now on file with the OIAB for about 
105,000 bd—most of these from Midwest in- 
dependent terminal operators and other 
wholesalers who are having difficulty obtain- 
ing domestic supplies of residual. 

While the utilities and oil marketers are 
having trouble obtaining the residual they 
want, the coast industry is arming itself 
against the threat of a “flood” of imported 
residual in the Midwest. 

After the report, in the Oil Daily, that 
Hickel was considering a 10 million-barrel 
kitty of residual for Midwest utilities, the 
National Coal Policy Conference fired off a 
telegram to Hickel urging that he hold up 
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action until “the whole question of fuels 
and energy” in the area could be discussed 
with him. They sent a copy of their message 
to President Nixon as well. 

The Coal Conference told Hickel that “util- 
ities are now giving very serious considera- 
tion to the construction of full-scale sulfur 
dioxide removal systems which will allow 
continued utilization of domestic fuels. Fur- 
ther imports of foreign residual ofl would 
certainly retard this effort.” 

Some members of the Oil Policy Committee 
fear that opening the gates for low-sulfur 
residual would encourage shipments from 
the Eastern Hemisphere—if the oil is still 
available—while further depressing the 
market for Venezuelan high-sulfur residual 
in the United States. 

Another complication is that foreign resid- 
ual supplies are reported to be tight. 

In the U.S., residual supply continued to 
drop as new hydrocracking equipment at 
refineries upgrades residual into more valu- 
able products. 

While the Oil Policy Committee is not ex- 
pected to make a recommendation on resid- 
ual imports to Nixon for some weeks, some 
officials are willing to predict now that the 
OPC will not favor opening the import gates 
in the Midwest for any substantial amount 
of low-sulfur residual fuel oil. 

Rather, they predict, the committee will 
probably recommend opening the gates on 
a preferential basis for residual originating 
from Venezuelan crude oil, or offer bonus 
crude cil imports, liraited to the Western 
Hemisphere, for imported high-sulfur re- 
sidual that could be reprocessed in domestic 
plants to make low-sulfur fuel. 

At the bottom of the concern by most 
Oil Policy Committee members is the very 
large dependence which now exists on the 
East Coast by utilities, and others, for for- 
eign residual. If these supplies were reduced, 
or cut off, by any foreign emergency, some 
big-city utilities in the East, and other resid 
markets, would be thrown into a tailspin, 
threatening widescale brownouts and black- 
outs and fuel shortages by industrial con- 
sumers, apartment buildings, schools and 
hospitals. 

The OPC wants to avoid the development 
of similar dependency on foreign residual 
in the Midwest. 

It would not be exaggerating, some officials 
say, to describe the developing residual im- 
port situation as the “most sensitive issue 
involved in oil import national security at 
this time.” 


[From the Oil Daily, June 26, 1970] 
TONE OF THE MARKET: RESID SUPPLY TIGHTENS 


Extremely sharp buyer interest for re- 
sidual fuel on the Eastern Seaboard con- 
tinues, with the open market reported prac- 
tically nonexistent. Supply of product is 
considered very tight with no relief in sight. 

With this situation present at this time 
of year, observers are fearful of market con- 
ditions next fall. While showing a small per- 
centage increase over last week, residual 
stocks continue to be considerably below in- 
ventories on hand at this time last year. 
Stocks are approximately 14.5 million bar- 
rels or 23.4 percent down. 

The tight supply situation also exists in 
the Midwest, with resulting price strength. 
Buyers are eagerly seeking product. General 
feeling is that buyers will buy every barrel 
they can get their hands on. 

Despite the fact that distillate stocks are 
over 4 million barrels or 3.7 percent over last 
year, price firmness of product is reported 
steady in all sectors of the country, with ap- 
parently no signs of any decline in the sum- 
mer months. 

Meanwhile, gasoline price improvement 
continues to accelerate, with major sup- 
pliers announcing almost daily the with- 
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drawal of dealer allowances in spreading 
areas of formerly depressed markets. Gasoline 
stocks are currently at the 14 million bar- 
rel plus level or 7.1 percent over last year. 

Motor gasoline demand during the Feb- 
ruary-April period of this year continued 
strong, averaging more than 5.5 million bar- 
rels daily, 308,000 or 5.9 percent higher than 
in same months of 1969. This figure should 
rise appreciably during the May-June period. 

Gulf Oil Corp is removing dealer allow- 
ances in most of its marketing territory, with 
the exception of spotted areas, including 
Montana, Michigan, northern [Illinois and 
Wisconsin. 

American Oil Co has removed dealer al- 
lowances throughout Illinois. The move was 
effective at 5 PM Wednesday in all areas 
except Chicago: beginning Thursday morn- 
ing, June 25, allowances were dropped in the 
Chicago area, including Lake County, Ind. 
and throughout Michigan. Also effective 
Thursday, American Oil removed dealer al- 
lowances in Arkansas, Louisiana, Tennessee 
and Texas. 


[From the Oil Daily, June 26, 1970] 
PETROCHEM, Resm STUDY LAUNCHED 


Wasnincton.—The Oil Policy Committee 
is now cranking up intensive studies of two 
big oil import issues, with recommendations 
for action on them expected to go to Presi- 
dent Nixon within the next 90 days. 

The issues cover imports of feedstocks for 
domestic petrochemical plants—particularly 
those owned by nonoil chemical compa- 
nies—and what to do to relieve the apparent 
approaching fuel “crisis” facing electric util- 
ities in the Midwest who can’t get domestic 
supplies of low-sulfur fuel oil, coal or nat- 
ural gas. 

The situation has already become so tight 
that three utilities have appeals before the 
Oil Import Appeals Board for import quotas 
of low-sulfur residual—Consumers Power in 
Michigan, a Cleveland Utility and Detroit 
Edison—totaling about six million barrels. 

Meanwhile, there are indications that top 
energy and air pollution control officials in 
the Nixon administration have reached a 
tacit agreement not to push hard this sum- 
mer against utility use of sulfurous fuels— 
fearing this would have a serious impact on 
generation of electricity, which is expected 
to fall short of consumer requirements some 
days this summer, anyway. 

As one administration official commented 
to the Oil Daily: 

“What we are rapidly approaching is a con- 
frontation between adequate supplies of elec- 
tricity and the drive to cut down on air pol- 
lution—sulfur dioxide—from use of sulfurous 
fuels by the utilities and other hig consum- 
ers. 

“It’s a question of the immovable object 
meeting the irresistible force—and there is a 
growing awareness within the government 
that you simply can not shut down utilities 
and other plants just because the technology 
is not yet available to remove sulfur from 
stack gases, and supplies of low-sulfur fuels 
are not available in the quantity required.” 

With gas short and residual output con- 
tinuing to decline from domestic refinerles— 
and technology not available to desulfurize 
stack gases—the only option open is to per- 
mit more imports of residual fuel oil in the 
Midwest, some officials believe. 

But, they want to set up a program that 
will be equitable for all consumers and 
which will encourage an increase in domestic 
supplies of low-sulfur fuel oil—and which 
will not have an adverse impact on 
Venezuela. 

The other big pending issue involves feed- 
stocks for petrochemical plants in the U.S. 
and proposals by two groups of chemical 
firms for more imports to meet their 
requirements. 
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On this issue, too, it is expected the Oil 
Policy Committee will recommend opening 
the import gates wider—but the details still 
must be worked out. 

The issue is so complex that officials be- 
lieve recommendations to the White House 
will take several months and will not be 
ready for action until the next allocation 
year, 1971. 

Meanwhile, the two groups of chemical 
firms—called the “Petrochem” and ‘“‘Chemco” 
groups—have come up with a joint proposal 
on oil imports which has been presented to 
the Oil Policy Committee and to Congress. 

Under this plan, petrochem producers 
would have the option on a plant-by-plant 
basis to elect between two alternatives. 

(1) If a plant can not use foreign feed- 
stocks directly it would be granted import 
allocations based on petrochemical output— 
up to a level of 20 percent—plus imports for 
exports of petrochemicals. The company 
would be granted the right to sell or ex- 
change its imports for domestic feedstocks. 

(2) If a plant is able to use foreign feed- 
stocks directly it should be permitted to do 
so without limitations on imports—based on 
the amount converted into petrochemicals 
in the plant: Any flow of fuel by-products 
from the plant would be controlled under 
the oil import control program. In addition, 
Plants would have the right to exchange 
imports for domestic feedstocks on a like- 
for-like basis. Downstream petrochemical 
producers who do not actually process feed- 
stocks would be permitted to participate by 
means of a certificate of petrochemical end- 
use that would entitle their suppliers to im- 
port the petrochem feedstocks involved. This 
would permit the oil refining industry to 
operate competitively as merchant olefin 
manufacturers to sell feedstocks for petro- 
chem use, the chemical companies say. 

The Petrochem and Chemco firms assert 
that such a program would “separate” the 
petrochemical program from the energy pro- 
gram and “should satisfy the concern of the 
oil industry that the petrochemical program 
would result in competition in the energy 
market from raw materials obtained at world 
prices.” 

The chemical firms also argue that their 
plan would not injure domestic oil produc- 
ers. The quota option would enable plants 
using domestic feedstocks to remain com- 
petitive and be a market for domestic pro- 
ducers. In addition, plants using foreign 
feedstocks would be built in the U.S. instead 
of abroad and their nonpetrochemical oper- 
ations would create a market for domestic oil 
that would be lost if the plants were built 
overseas, 

The chemical firms are pushing the Oil 
Policy Committee to move quickly, arguing 
that plant investment decisions are being 
held up awaiting a decision on feedstock 
costs but that many decisions can wait no 
longer. But OPC's decision is still several 
months away. 


[From the New York Times, June 29, 1970] 
A SHORTAGE OF POLLUTION-FREE OIL SEEN 
(By Peter Kihiss) 

Suppliers of low-sulphur fuel oil—needed 
to meet air-pollution controls—report that 
they probably will be able to fill only 80 
to 90 per cent of the demand on the East 
Coast next winter, according to the city’s 
Environmental Protection Administration. 

Announcing an appeal to the Secretary of 
the Interior to liberalize Federal oil import 
quotas, Administrator Jerome Kretchmer 
said last week that large fuel consumers 
here had already sought permission to re- 
turn to higher-sulphur fuels if shortages 
developed. 

The higher-sulphur fuels have been 
blamed for putting sulphur dioxide into 
the air and for increasing respiratory sail- 
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ments. Mr. Kretchmer wrote Secretary Walter 
J. Hickel that “our population now breathes 
air with sulphur dioxide levels three times 
higher than those described as acceptable by 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare.” 

KILLING EFFECT ALLEGED 

Mr. Kretchmer cited a report by Ralph 
Nader, consumer protection advocate, as 
estimating that “air pollution—primarily 
sulphur dioxide—kills from 1,000 to 2,000 
people per year in New York City.” The Ad- 
ministrator said “that figure could well dou- 
ble if you do not cut through the politics 
of oil to protect the health and lives of our 
urban citizens.” 

The sulphur content of fuels was limited 
to 1 per cent last Oct. 1, with a scheduled 
further cut Oct. 1, 1971 to 0.3 per cent, for 
residual fuel oil—used in power and other 
large plant—and to 0.2 percent for distil 
late fuel oil—used in homes. 

In his letter dated last Thursday, Mr. 
Kretchmer asserted that “the single reason 
for the shortage of low-sulphur fuel oil” 
was lack of Federal consideration of air pol- 
lution in setting oil import policies. 

He said that sufficient low-sulphur fuel oils 
and natural gas were available abroad and 
that “vast quantities” of other olls could be 
obtained for desulphurization—except for 
the oil import barriers. 


BONUS IMPORTS SUGGESTED 


Mr. Kretchmer proposed a bonus plan for 
companies providing low-sulphur fuels, on 
a principle he said was in effect on the West 
Coast. 

Under this, companies importing a barrel 
of low-sulphur residual oil or converting a 
barrel of high-sulphur imported crude oil 
to low-sulphur residual oil for this region 
would get a bonus import quota of one bar- 
rel of crude oil for each such barrel. 

Companies importing natural gas from 
other countries or Alaska would get a bonus 
of a barrel of crude oil for every 3,000 stand- 
ard cubic feet of gas. Crude or residual oil 
could be imported without limit to be con- 
verted to low-sulphur distillate oil, 

Meanwhile the state’s plans for environ- 
mental clean-up moved ahead yesterday, with 
Governor Rockefeller naming six private citi- 
zens to join the heads of nine state agencies 
as members of the new State Environmental 
Board. The new appointees are: 

Joe G. Moore Jr., vice president of Eastman 
Dillon, Union Securities & Co., commissioner 
until last April for the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. 

Charles H. Callison, executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Society. 

William H. Whyte, conservation leader and 
author of “The Organization Man” and “The 
Exploding Metropolis.” 

Dr. Lamont C. Cole of Trumansburg, pro- 
fessor of zoology at Cornell University. 

Dr. E. Corrine Brown Galvin of Ithaca, au- 
thor, teacher and civic leader. 

Jerome Wilkenfeld, director of environ- 
mental health for the Hooker Chemical Cor- 
poration and member of the State Air Pollu- 
tion Control Board since its start in 1957. 


NEW STANDARDS DUE 


The six, serving staggered terms, will be 
paid. $100 a day, not to exceed $5,000 a year. 
They will be joined on the board by Henry L. 
Diamond, who on Wednesday becomes the 
state's first Commissioner of Environmental 
Conservation, and by the State Commission- 
ers of Health, Agriculture, Commerce, Trans- 
portation, Local Government and Parks; the 
chairman of the Public Service Commission 
and the Industrial Commissioner. 

The board is to act on environmental 
standards proposed by Commissioner Dia- 
mond, whose new agency will take over the 
‘present Conservation Department and the air 
and water pollution control responsibilities 
of the Health Department. 
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In interviews and a WCBS-TV Newsmakers 
telecast, Commissioner Diamond said yester- 
day that 880 of 1,700 water polluters identi- 
fied by the state in 1965 had either cleaned 
up their problems or shut down. He predicted 
that a crackdown on others ordered by the 
Governor would show results in “60 to 90 
days.” 

The state is pressing for increasing the Fed- 
eral share of the cost of sewage-treatment 
projects—a share that Commissioner Dia- 
mond said has been only 7 per cent of the 
total expense. The state last spring appro- 
priated $750-million as advances on the 
Federal share, Mr. Diamond said. 


[From the Oil Daily, July 6, 1970] 


INTERIOR RAISES Low-SuLPHUR RESIDUAL 
IMPORTS IN MIDWEST 


WasHincton.—Interior Department Friday 
announced an increase in the level of low- 
sulphur residual fuel oil imports in the 
mid-west by 9.5 million barrels for the allo- 
cation period of April 1, 1970, to March 31, 
1971, with the approval of the Oil Policy 
Committee. 

The increase is restricted to Districts II-IV. 

“Potential supplies of low-sulphur fuel oil 
are not encouraging according to Bureau of 
Mines information, and the demand during 
the current allocation period cannot be ac- 
curately predicted,” Interior said. “On this 
basis, a departmental decision was made to 
increase the level of imports into Districts 
r-Iv.” 

The increase was assigned to the Oil Im- 
port Appeals Board for allocations and li- 
censes only on the grounds of exceptional 
hardship caused by the mandatory oil im- 
port program. 

“During this period, the department will 
take aggressive action to develop a program 
for review by the Oil Policy Committee which 
will offer incentives to domestic refiners to 
manufacture low-sulphur residual fuel oil 
in the mid-west area,” Interior said. 

The additional 9.5 million barrels of resid- 
ual is expected to go to utilities who are 
short of coal and natural gas. Detroit Edison 
is expected to be allocated 2.5 million bar- 
rels out of the “kitty.” Quotas may also be 
granted to a Michigan utility and one at 
Cleveland. 


[From the Oils & Gas Journal, July 6, 1970] 


Ommen To Ger BLAME FoR ENERGY SHORT- 
AGE—UNLEss THEY Act Now 


This nation is in the midst of an energy 
shortage: We don’t have to wait until next 
winter. Or 10 years from today. 

No less an authority than John Emerson, 
energy economist'of Chase Manhattan Bank, 
bluntly says: “Never before in this century 
have we faced such serious and widespread 
shortages of energy. These shortages. are 
upon us now.” 

There’s one predictable result of this sud- 
den crisis. Someone will get the blame. Guess 
who? It’s a good bet that—when the politi- 
cians and the consuming public realize the 
predicament—they'll rough up) the oil and 
gas industry. 

Get ready for its The critics will. charge 
thät asa supplier of 75% of the nation’s 
energy oilmen should have foreseen the crisis 
and arranged supplies, 

Such blame ds unfair, of course, Oil au- 
thorities predicted the present high-level 
demand. That’s no surprise. But ollmen had 
little’ control. over ‘the energy trends that 
account for the shortages. 

What's the cause then? Failure of nuclear 
power to fulfill its expected role is one major 
casen Cheap atomic energy was promised in 
1964 ‘with » thec economic: analysis on the 
Oyster Creek plant in New Jersey. The TVA 
gave an even more glowing analysis 2 years 
later. As a result, orders for atomic energy 
generating units jumped dramatically. The 
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electric power industry hailed the advent of 
the nuclear energy revolution. 

These plants should be coming on stream 
right now. But they aren't. Why? Higher 
than expected construction costs. Delays in 
delivery of vital equipment. Bitter opposi- 
tion to plant sites from neighbors afraid of 
radiation. Fear of thermal pollution of rivers 
and lakes, All these factors sent nuclear 
power costs into uneconomic orbit. The pow- 
er industry then switched to ordering fossil- 
fuel plants. But the lost capacity was not 
recovered. 

This failure of nuclear energy to live up 
to its prospects came at the same time a sud- 
den national concern with pollution imposed 
unnatural burdens on oil, natural gas, and 
coal, Sulfur restrictions eliminated large sup- 
plies of ofl and coal from use as fuel. In ad- 
dition, the coal industry is suffering a series 
of nagging strikes that may continue inde- 
finitely. Natural-gas supply, already suffering 
from low prices, just isn’t sufficient to fill the 


gap. 

All this makes it vital that oilmen, first, 
understand the factors that have brought 
on an energy shortage. It’s then just as im- 
portant that the industry start now educat- 
ing the public on the reasons for the crisis. 

Unless the consumer is made aware of why 
he has to suffer economic loss or inconven- 
ience, his wrath easily can result in crippling 
legislation or adverse administrative deci- 
sions. 

More political restrictions are not the an- 
swer. Instead, incentives to search for new 
reserves of oil and gas must be restored. 
The nation must adopt a realistic policy on 
the environment so that more of the already 
known reserves of fossil fuels are made avail- 
able. 

It’s time now for oil to make its position 
clear in the energy crisis. 


[From U.S, Oil Week, July 27, 1970] 


RESIDUAL PRICES MAY ENCOURAGE CONGRESS’ 
PROBE 


Residual Tuel oil is now worth as much as 
distillate in the greater Chicago market. 

Postings for heavy oil have risen so sharply 
that agencies around the nation are finding 
suppliers refuse to respond with bids. 

The sole bidder to supply the Elgin, Nl., 
Public School system was Standard Of] of- 
fering 10.55¢ a gallon for 450,000 gallons of 
regular #5 oil escalating with Standard’s 
daily posting. 

Last year Standard won the bid at 7.69¢. 

Chicago posted price for low sulfur #5 is 
10.5¢ with high sulfur #5 at 10¢ and high 
sulfur #6 at 8.75¢. 

In the same market #2 oil is posted at 
10.5¢. 

The school system rejected the offer and 
Scratched its head. 

In the New York area bids for low-sulfur 
resid have been recorded recently at about 
$3.50. 

Sen. Edward Kennedy (D., Mass.) last week 
fired off a letter to the President urging: 

An emergency meeting of. the Oil Policy 
Committee under, the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness to find out why residual oil 
is in short supply, and convene a meeting 
with the oil industry and federal, state and 
local government leaders to seek a solution, 

The Antitrust Division to learn whether 
international oil companies have been guilty 
of “collusion” in the present shortage. 

Council of Economic Advisers to plan a 
halt to the residual oil price spiral. 

Kennedy asked the White House to take 
the lead in solving the problem—even though 
residual, imports to the east coast are not 
strictly controlled—because of the White 
House's “special relationship’ with the oil 
industry. 

Kennedy wanted to know why the oil in- 
dustry, with its many subsidies and special 
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benefits allegedly based on national secu- 
rity needs, could allow such a shortage to 
occur. 

Unless the supply picture brightens, he 
said, a disaster could take place as schools, 
hospitals and large buildings lose their heat 
this winter. 

Meanwhile two frightened electric power 
industry executives have been pounding the 
pavement in Washington looking for heavy 
oil for their Massachusetts plants. 

Both represent city-owned light companies 
that found no one wanted to bid to supply 
them #6 oil. 

Alban Spurrell, manager of the Braintree, 
Mass., lighting department, and Francis King, 
manager of the Holyoke city light company, 
visited members of Congress and oil imports 
Officials last week. 

POLLUTION GOALS SUFFER 


Unable to switch to coal (and that’s in 
short supply anyway) and unable to buy 
natural gas, they sought help to keep the 
city lights from going out. 

Braintree’s oil contract runs out July 31. 

Suppliers have agreed to come up with oil 
at prices over $3 per barrel. 

The state of Maryland found no bidders 
to supply heavy fuel oil a few weeks ago. 

In Baltimore where 1% sulfur maximum 
is now the limit, the city school system, with 
more than 50 coal-burning schools, is nego- 
tiating with air pollution officials in hopes of 
using 2% coal because of the resid shortage. 

Formal applications for a “variance” 
haven't been asked, but they're in the offing. 

State air pollution officials are expected to 
grant them too if the schools and six state- 
owned buildings agree to switch to oil or 
natural gas. 

Two colleges in northern Virginia recently 
found suppliers wouldn't bid on their re- 
sidual needs, 

True local air pollution agencies are low- 
ering the allowed sulfur content. 

True, natural gas pipelines are cutting back 
on their dump gas contracts forcing big users 
over onto the residual market. 

True, refiners in the U.S. aren't going to 
throw away their hydrocrackers and sharply 
step up production to meet the demand. 

Some relief is in sight. 

The Oil Imports Appeals Board last week 
allowed in 7.2 million barrels in the year 
ending March 31, 1971 in the midwest where 
you still otherwise can't get a residual im- 
ports ticket unless you were importing in 
1957. 

Even with tickets, marketers will find it 
tough getting a supply and finding ships to 
bring it in. 

Closing the Suez Canal has caused a big 
tanker shortage and sky-high rates. 

It seems as if the big refiners didn’t take 
the Clean Air Act of 1967 and the natural 
gas tightness seriously. 

If the shortage of heavy oil is truly world- 
wide and real, in addition to the valid tanker 
shortage, refiners may pay dearly for their 
poor planning. 

State air pollution officials may be forced 
into granting exceptions to tightening re- 
strictions on sulfur content to allow big 
buildings to continue to be heated this 
winter. 

They don’t like to do it and may accuse 
oil suppliers of collusion, 

It won’t be long before the Justice Depart- 
ment gum shoes start knocking on doors, 

Congress isn’t going to like the complaints 
from power, school, industry and apartment 
officials. 

The industry’s present public image won’t 
gain from the experience and some of the 
ill-will may rub off on light oil marketers... 
some of whom find their supplies tight too. 

A large segment of the public may get the 
idea that leaving supply and demand to pri- 
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vate enterprise and government controls 
isn't in the public interest. 

A particularly dangerous possibility for re- 
finers and producers is the attempt by some 
residual-starved buyers is a growing interest 
in importing crude oil. 

If refiners are asking 10.5¢ for the residu- 
um, why not buy unrefined products available 
at $1.33 in Iraq or $1.27 in Kuwait. 

That’s about 3¢ a gallon. 

As one public power devotee last week 


argued: 

“What good’s ‘national security’ if the 
lights go out?” 

Here are a few recent bid offers from the 
midwest and east coast: 

—Chicago’s Transit Authority found no 
bidders to supply 3.2 million gallons of #5 
oil and 1,290,000 gallons of #6 regular, 
Deliveries were to begin Oct. 8. Last year 
six firms bid. 

—University of Illinois was to open bids at 
deadline for the third time on 8 million 
gallons of #6 oil “closet” to 2%. Earlier 
request for bids drew only one response that 
was rejected. 

—Kingston, N.Y., school board found no 
bidders for 130,000 gallons of #6 oil and 
settled for 9¢ by negotiation. 

—Phillips won a contract to supply 
Chouteau County, Mont., School Districts 2 
and 11 65,000 gallons at 8.665¢ in 7000-gallon 
drops. 
Union Oil, the only other bidder, offered 
8.263¢ but Phillips was picked because of 
its specifications. 

—Since no one bid to supply the Putnam, 
Conn., Housing Authority for 200,000 gallons 
of #6, negotiations produced two offers, 
$2.92 and $3.10 a barrel delivered. 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to commend my colleague from 
Illinois for his statement and for his 
diligent work on this important issue. 

Rising concern over air pollution 
coupled with the oil industry's under- 
estimation of demand will create a 
shortage of low-sulfur residual fuel oil 
this winter, industry sources say. 

Residual fuel oil—the heavy oil left 
over after aviation fuel, gasoline, and 
higher grade products have been refined 
from crude oil—is used by electric util- 
ities to power generators which produce 
electricity. It is also used to power in- 
dustrial plants and to heat schools, hos- 
pitals, office and apartment buildings. 

What might this shortage mean? 

First, higher electric rates. Many util- 
ities have fuel adjustment clauses which 
allow for rate increases when fuel prices 
rise. Some companies which do not have 
such contract provisions, such as Phila- 
delphia Electric Co., are asking State 
legislatures for them. 

Second, industries which can not get 
sufficient supplies of low-sulfur oil may 
be forced to choose between shutting 
down or using a high sulfur fuel and 
risking fines, an oil industry points out. 

Third, municipalities faced with a 
choice between factory shutdowns and 
clear air may be forced to suspend low- 
sulfur limitations of clean air laws. 

Industry observers say the speed with 
which -many municipalities enacted 
strict air pollution regulations caught 
the petroleum industry unprepared. 

The regulations limit the amount, of 
sulfur in fuel. Their purpose is to cut 
down.on sulfur. dioxide, which is given 


off during the burning process. 
QOne.result is that many utilities and 
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industries which were burning coal had 
to find another energy source. Coal is 
naturally high in sulfur and is difficult 
to desulfurize. 

A $900,000, federally funded project is 
underway to remove sulfur from coal 
as it is burned, but this is expected to 
take at least 5 years. 

Another result is that many utilities 
and industries using residual fuel oil to 
change to oil with less sulfur. 

New York City laws, for example, in- 
sist on less than 1 percent sulfur con- 
tent in fuel oil. Chicago allows 2 percent. 
Both are lower than the 2.5 to 3 percent 
sulfur found in much residual fuel oil. 

Industry sources report that utilities 
and power plants are rushing to buy low- 
sulfur residual oil. They add that the 
demand is greater than the supply. 

Coal was responsible for 51 percent of 
the electric power generated in the 
United States in 1969. Natural gas ac- 
counted for 23 percent, residual oil for 
10 percent, nuclear power for 1% per- 
cent, and hydroelectric power the rest. 

I join my colleagues in the House in 
asking that the President, the Secretary 
of the Interior, and the Chairman of the 
President’s Oil Policy Committee to use 
all the power of their respective offices 
to first, grant the appeals in question; 
and, second, end the discriminatory 
measures presently in effect against dis- 
tricts 2 through 4. 

Mr, PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Chicago 
faces a fuel oil shortage this winter of 
catastrophic proportions unless action is 
taken now to permit a more realistic re- 
serve of residual fuel oil. 

In recent months several Midwest oil 
firms have petitioned the Department of 
Interior’s Oil Import Appeals Board for 
permission to import No. 6 fuel oil into 
the district serving the city of Chicago. 
Estimates are that the present national 
stocks of this oil are more than 25 per- 
cent below that of last year. In Illinois 
alone, these stocks are 30 percent below 
last year’s levels. 

Owing to existing oil import quotas, 
residual fuel oils are not permitted to be 
imported into the Midwestern States 
from overseas. This decision has, up until 
now, been maintained despite the fact 
that New England and the Eastern 
United States may import all the re- 
sidual fuel oil needed to meet their needs. 

On July 20 this year, the Oil Import 
Appeals Board agreed to permit seven 
of 16 petitioning firms to import residual 
fuel oil during the allocation period from 
April 1, 1970, to March 31, 1971. This un- 
doubtedly will help somewhat to offset 
the demands of the coming winter. But 
it is not enough. 

Mr. Speaker, there must be some modi- 
fication of this unwarranted restriction 
for the Midwestern States. Chicago 
adopted, on July 1, 1970, a series of en- 
forceable air-pollution laws. These laws 
sharply restrict the burning of high- 
sulfur residual fuels. Yet the oil com- 
panies, which surely do not want to add 
to the city’s pollution problems at this 
late date, are not permitted to use low- 
sulfur residual fuel because it cannot be 
imported from abroad into the Midwest. 

This Nation we all love must give up 
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its traditional proclivity to react to over- 
whelming crisis. Surely we have all 
learned in this kinetic age that we must 
anticipate calamities and take some logi- 
cal preparations to avert or mitigate 
them. Too many lives have been lost in 
the past; too many people injured or 
needlessly inconvenienced; too many es- 
sential services have been curtailed or 
stopped merely because actions were not 
taken when they would do the most 
good—before disaster struck. 

Chicago and the mid-west are plagued 
with severe winter storms that paralyze 
traffic and restrict everyone to the 
warmth and security of their homes and 
apartments. At one point in recent years, 
the reserves of available fuel were with- 
in 3 days of being expended. Divine prov- 
idence and a few days of sunshine pre- 
vented almost certain disaster on that 
occasion. Surely we are not so naive as 
to believe a similar calamity may not 
occur again. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that this 
entire question of oil imports will be re- 
viewed at the earliest possible date. Too 
many Americans are totally unaware of 
the shortages they face if action is not 
taken soon to make these various re- 
Strictions and quotas and allotments 
more responsive to the needs of the peo- 
ple they are ultimately intended to serve. 

Mr. MIKVA. Mr. Speaker, I rise to 
join my colleague from Illinois (Mr. 
ROSTENKOWSKI) in deploring a situation 
which threatens the health and welfare 
of Chicagoans and all residents of the 
Midwest. 

My distinguished colleague has de- 
scribed the events which led to the pres- 
ent residual fuel oil shortage in PAD 
District II and to the recent Oil Import 
Appeals Board decision to allow new im- 
ports of foreign residual fuel oil by Chi- 
cago distributors. We are, of course, grat- 
ified that the Board—after the inter- 
vention of members of the Chicago con- 
gressional delegation directly with the 
President—has seen fit to allow us a 
little relief from a potential disaster. In 
a decision dated July 20, the Board 
granted a hardship waiver to seven resid- 
ual fuel oil distributors to locate and 
import for Chicagoans and Midwestern- 
ers some 7.24 million barrels of foreign 
residual fuel oil between April 1, 1970, 
and March 31, 1971. This is a step in the 
right direction, but it is not sufficient for 
several reasons. 

First, the Board’s decision authorizes 
only seven of the original 16 peti- 
tioners to import foreign-produced resid- 
ual fuel oil for the needs of District II 
residents. While I am certainly not an 
expert on the capacities, experience, and 
sale records of the petitioners involved, 
and thus am not in a position to quarrel 
with the allocations made, I believe it is 
clear that when less than half of those 
requesting authority to import foreign- 
produced oil were denied that authority, 
the public interest has not been ade- 
quately served. 

The second problem with the Board’s 
decision is that it is only for a limited 
period and only for limited amounts 
based on this one-time showing of hard- 
ship. Why, as long as the Board was 
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considering this problem, could it not 
have done for District II what has pre- 
viously been done for District I—east 
coast—and remove all restrictions on 
the importation of foreign residual fuel 
oil. This would have solved the problem 
once and for all. Under the Board’s de- 
cision, however, residents of Chicago and 
elsewhere in District II will likely be 
faced with precisely the same crisis sit- 
uation next year—and will have to seek 
the same kind of crisis relief. 

Finally, the Board’s action falls far 
short of what American citizens have a 
right to expect by way of modification of 
the restrictive oil import quota system. 
The President’s own Cabinet task force 
on oil import policy recommended early 
in 1970—February 2, 1970—that the pres- 
ent oil import quota system be scrapped 
in its entirety and replaced by a system 
of tariffs. This was a general recommen- 
dation which related to all petroleum 
products and to all parts of the country 
for an indefinite period in the future. 
There was no limitation as to time or 
geographical area, as is contained in the 
Board’s latest ruling. 

In addition to these general recom- 
mendations, which I and other Congress- 
men have often and loudly urged the 
President to implement for the good of 
the American consumer, the task force 
also made a specific recommendation re- 
lating to precisely the commodity we are 
discussing here—residual fuel oil pro- 
duced abroad. This is what the task force 
recommended: 

We... recommend that residual fuel oil 
from [the Western Hemisphere], to be used 
domestically as fuel either directly or after 
desulphurization, be subject only to existing 
tariffs and that Eastern Hemisphere origin 
residual oil pay an increased tariff sufficient 
to offset the anticipated cost of desulphuriz- 
ing Latin American residual fuel oil. (Para. 
430b, p. 186). 


If the existing quotas on importation 
of foreign residual oil were replaced by 
tariffs, as the task force recommended, 
not only would citizens in the Midwest 
have access to now unavailable supplies 
of residual fuel oil, but they would have 
access to them at reduced prices. They 
would be saving money on fuel oil costs 
as well as obtaining a product which is 
not available because of artificial 
trade barriers. The task force estimated 
that an Illinois family of four pays al- 
most $90 per year more for petroleum 
products because of existing import 
quotas than it would without them. If 
the quota system continues, this cost for 
such families will go up even more, per- 
haps reaching nearly $150 per year by 
1980. This is not the cost of the fuel oil 
itself, but an artificial, inflated add-on 
caused by an outmoded quota system 
which the task force has urged the 
President to abolish. 

Recently, there has been an ominous 
development here in Congress related to 
the oil import quota system. That sys- 
tem was established by President Eisen- 
hower in the early 1950’s by Executive 
order. The system still operates under 
the authority of that Presidential edict 
and could thus be modified or eliminated 
merely by a stroke of the President’s 
pen. However, the Ways and Means 
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Committee of this House has voted to 
prevent the President from administra- 
tively modifying the oil import quota 
system, This may be a useful tactic for 
both the President and the oil industry— 
since it makes the task of eliminating the 
quota system more difficult and takes the 
pressure off the White House—but it is 
a disaster for the consumer. I sincerely 
hope that the committee will change its 
decision on the matter of oil import 
quotas, or at least that it will permit a 
vote on this important matter when the 
import quota bill reaches the floor of the 
House. 

The existing quota system is bad be- 
cause it is a special-interest device to 
protect domestic oil producers, which is 
tremendously costly to American con- 
sumers and which—so the task force 
found—is not necessary for our national 
security or to encourage domestic pro- 
duction. But as bad as the whole import 
quota system is, its effects are visible 
mostly in terms of increased costs. The 
restrictive policy on residual fuel oil 
holds an even greater danger—it poses 
a risk to the very health and welfare of 
the residents of Chicago and the Mid- 
west. For this reason, the President and 
the Oil Import Appeals Board should act 
immediately to preclude the disastrous 
results which would follow from a re- 
sidual fuel oil shortage in Chicago this 
winter. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues in 
focusing attention on a serious problem 
that faces Chicago and the entire Mid- 
west. The problem is the declining sup- 
ply of residual fuel oil available in this 
area of the country. One cause of the 
decreasing supply of residual fuel oil 
is that air pollution regulations have re- 
stricted the use of high-sulfur fuel and 
increased the need for the low-sulfur 
residual fuel oil. A second cause is that, 
for economic reasons, domestic oil com- 
panies have reduced their production 
of residual oil. As a result, the Midwest 
is now confronted with an insufficient 
supply of residual oil and an increasing 
demand for it by consumers and in- 
dustries. 

Recently, the Oil Import Appeals 
Board of the Department of Interior 
awarded certain oil companies the right 
to import residual fuel oil into Districts 
2 to 4 in the Midwest. But the amounts 
of oil allowed to be imported were only 
25 percent of the amounts requested and 
far below the amount that will be need- 
ed. To remedy this situation, there must 
be a substantial increase in these allo- 
cations. When a similar crisis developed 
in the east coast—District 1—several 
years ago, the Federal Government 
granted unrestricted residual imports. to 
that area. District 2, in which Chicago 
is located, has not been granted that 
same privilege. I, therefore, want to add 
my support to Congressman RosTen- 
Kowsk?’s efforts to see that this dis- 
criminatory situation is changed. We 
feel that the policy of importing residual 
oil should be applied uniformly through- 
out the country and that the Midwest 
should be placed on an equal basis with 
the east coast, The removal of import 
restrictions from District 2 is needed to 
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alleviate the shortage of residual fuel 
oil that threatens the Midwest. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to join the gentleman from Illi- 
nois, Hon, DAN RosTENKOWSKI, who has 
taken this special order to discuss the 
residual fuel oil shortage in the 15-State 
midcontinent region, including Chicago, 
which is known as District IT. 

For many months I have been direct- 
ing my efforts toward securing relief for 
the hard-pressed dealers and users of 
residual fuel oil in District II. Conse- 
quently, I was pleased and gratified that 
the Oil Import Appeals Board on July 20 
did provide some relief in the Midwest 
area by assigning allocations to several 
District IIT companies to import residual 
fuel oil during the period April 1, 1970, 
to March 31, 1971. 

This action on the part of the Appeals 
Board will immediately make available 
to the Chicago area several million bar- 
rels of residual fuel oil which are des- 
perately needed to meet the heating and 
energy needs of the people of Chicago 
during the coming winter. I want to com- 
mend and congratulate Lewis S. Flagg 
TZ, as well as co-members of the Board, 
Stanley Nehmer and George H. Schuel- 
ler, for taking this very constructive ac- 
tion. This is definitely a step in the right 
direction, because it provides immediate 
relief in the critical residual fuel oil 
shortage that exists in the Midwest area, 
but unfortunately, long-term solution 
to the shortage remains to be found. 

Presently oil importers in the 16 east- 
ern seaboard States, comprising District 
I, in effect, can import all the residual 
oil they are able to sell, while those in 
District II, the Midwest region, are se- 
verely restricted in their import quotas. 

The basis for this inequitable situation 
was established when the mandatory oil 
import program came into being in 1959. 
At that time a flood of low-cost imported 
crude oil and finished petroleum prod- 
ucts were threatening to disrupt domes- 
tic oil exploration and production opera- 
tions, and it was felt that this, in turn, 
was a threat to our national security. 
When voluntary controls failed, manda- 
tory controls were imposed restricting, 
with certain exceptions, to 12.2 percent 
of domestic production, imports of crude 
oil, unfinished oil, finished petroleum 
products, and residual fuel oil. 

The Interior Department has already 
granted unrestricted residual oil im- 
ports to District I—east coast—because 
of the fuel crisis that was developing 
there. District Il—the Midwest—now 
finds itself in the same critical fuel crisis 
which has been alleviated to some extent 
by the recent decision of the Appeals 
Board. 

However, the situation that caused the 
shortage still exists, and unless some 
long-term solution is found, the shortage 
shall continue to exist in the future de- 
spite the temporary corrective action 
that has been taken by the Board to re- 
lieve the crisis. 

I want to point out that Chicago air 
pollution officials are continuing to push 
for use of low-sulfur fuels in order to cut 
down on sulfur dioxide air pollution. At 


the same time, because of economic ad- 
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vantages, oil refineries are continuing to 
switch to the manufacture of asphalt 
and petroleum coke in place of residual 
fuel oil. Simultaneously, the industrial 
community is becoming concerned over a 
developing shortage of supply and dwin- 
dling reserves of natural gas which is a 
suitable low-sulfur power source. 

Consequently, with a threatening gas 
shortage, with high-sulfur content coal 
unacceptable, with domestic residual fuel 
output declining and with increasing de- 
mand for low-sulfur residual fuel as a re- 
sult of the fight on air pollution, the only 
long-term solution to the fuel crisis in 
the Chicago area is to permit more im- 
ports of residual fuel oil into the Midwest. 

The report issued in February by the 
Cabinet task force on oil import control 
questioned the rationale of allowing im- 
ports of oil to one region but not to others 
and indicated support by five of the 
seven panel members for opening the en- 
tire country to foreign fuel oil. Even the 
minority members, Commerce Secretary 
Maurice Stans and Interior Secretary 
Walter J. Hickel, agreed that “considera- 
tion should be given to applying—District 
I—policy uniformly across the United 
States.” 

In the Seventh Congressional District 
of Illinois, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, more office buildings, more hos- 
pitals, more universities, more hotels, and 
more industrial facilities are located than 
probably any other district in the United 
States. These facilities, as well as thou- 
sands upon thousands of families resid- 
ing in the area, rely on residual heating 
oil—No. 6 fuel oil—and I am still deeply 
concerned about their source of heat for 
the coming winter. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to be certain that 
our people in the Chicago area will not 
suffer, I urge the administration to pro- 
vide equity between District I and Dis- 
trict II so that the Midwest region as 
well as the east coast region will not be 
restricted in importing residual fuel oil 
so desperately needed as a heat and 
energy source during the coming winter. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks and to include 
therein extraneous material on the spe- 
cial order given today by the gentleman 
from Illinois (Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI) . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Low- 
ENSTEIN). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


THE 200TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
SOUTHWICK, MASS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts (Mr. CONTE) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in southern 
Massachusetts, along the Connecticut 
border, lies a small town of approxi- 
mately 6,300 people. With an historic past 
reflecting the same troubles and glories 
experienced by our Nation itself, the 
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town of Southwick is this month cele- 
brating 200 years of existence as an in- 
corporated entity. 

Southwick, like many towns in the 
First Congressional District of Massa- 
chusetts, was first settled during the pe- 
riod of the French and Indian War. It 
officially came into existence during the 
same traumatic period of upheaval that 
witnessed the coming of the American 
Revolution. Such a tradition shapes a 
town and its people, providing them with 
a rich and full understanding of Ameri- 
ca’s past. 

Prior to its incorporation, Southwick 
was part of Westfield. Being located on 
the outskirts of the main town, it was 
known as the Outer Commons. For many 
years, the people of this area journeyed 
to Westfield for their Sunday religious 
services and for their town meetings. 
Since the trip was quite difficult and often 
dangerous, the settlers petitioned the 
Massachusetts General Court for separa- 
tion from the mother town. 

The difficulties of travel do not fully 
explain, however, the true motivation 
which compelled the citizens of the Outer 
Commons to establish their own town. I 
am inclined to believe that, to a large de- 
gree, the spirit of the times prompted the 
petition for separation. Men of the fron- 
tier were men of independence, and in 
the 1960's Massachusetts was decidedly a 
frontier region. It would have been dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to convince these 
men to remain an adjunct to a neighbor- 
ing town when they had all the potential 
to become a town on their own. 

Thus it was, on November 7, 1770, that 
Southwick was incorporated as a district 
separate from Westfield. Within 5 years, 
Southwick was granted full town powers. 
It was during this period that the town 
got its present name, being called South- 
wick because of its southern location 
with regard to Wesifield. 

One of the first acts following election 
of town officers was a vote to raise a com- 
pany of 25 minutemen. At the same 
time, a delegate was chosen to the pro- 
vincial congress. 

When talk of a revolution came to a 
head, and news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton reached Southwick, the town re- 
sponded quickly. The 25 minutemen were 
dispatched to Roxbury on the 21st of 
April 1775, where they were assigned to 
a regiment. Some of these men served for 
the entire war, others for a shorter pe- 
riod of time. 

The town continued to support the 
revolutionary conflict throughout the 
duration. In 1780, Southwick voted to 
pay a bounty of $1,000—in continental 
bills—to each of three men who would 
enter the army. Later, in 1781, the town 
supported nine soldiers in the regular 
army, having offered $1,000 bounty for 
enlistments, and 20 shillings per month 
as pay. For a town of roughly 800 peo- 
ple, Southwick made a substantial con- 
tribution to the birth of our Nation. 

Throughout the years, the people of 
Southwick have always responded vigor- 
ously when this Nation needed them. For 
example, during the period of the War 
Between the States, 125 of Southwick’s 
men, out of a population of 1,188, saw 
service. 
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During its early years, Southwick was 
involved in a border dispute with the 
State of Connecticut. Six square miles of 
Southwick jutt into Connecticut inter- 
rupting what is, otherwise, nearly a 
straight line between the two States. 
This came about when the colonial sur- 
veyors made an error and set the Massa- 
chusetts-Connecticut border too far 
north, to the detriment of Massachusetts. 
The error was discovered while they were 
working in the Southwick region, and to 
compensate Massachusetts, a little extra 
land was allowed in this area. By 1800, 
the dispute was settled peacefully in the 
New England spirit of cooperation. 

Along with its rich heritage of history, 
Southwick has often been praised for its 
scenic beauty. The Congamond Lakes, 
three in number, are located there. With 
their gently sloping and thickly wooded 
banks, and their shoreline of inlets and 
coves, these lakes have for years at- 
tracted visitors and provided recreation 
for the people of Southwick. 

The lakes derived their name from the 
Congamuck Indians who lived in the area 
and often gathered at the lakes for tribal 
meetings. Later, when the colonial 
settlers came, they used the lakes as a 
source of food, for recreation, and as a 
source of waterpower to run their mills. 

At one time, ice was harvested from 
the lakes and this became an additional 
source of revenue for the town. The ice 
was stored in five buildings, two of which 
were the largest of their kind in the 
United States. With the coming of manu- 
factured ice and the refrigerator, the in- 
dustry, of course, became obsolete. 

Eventually, the Congamond Lakes be- 
came a favorite spot for people to relax 
and enjoy themselves. A railroad brought 
people to the lakes from nearby cities 
and towns. A large pavilion and hotel 
were built to accommodate visitors. 
When they were there, they found many 
picnics and parties to attend, and, for 
the sporting-minded, regattas were held. 
A great favorite was the steamboat ride 
on the lake. 

Today, the lakes are a great year- 
round recreational area and they con- 
tinue to attract and charm visitors from 
far and wide. The residents of South- 
wick have the advantage of having ac- 
cess to facilities for ice skating, fishing, 
boating, swimming, and camping. Such 
opportunities to enjoy nature and 
breathe clean air are just a couple of 
the many good reasons for living in 
Southwick. 

The town of Southwick has long been 
proud of the fine quality of education it 
provides for its children. One-room 
schoolhouses were the rule until 1928 
when the consolidated school was built. 
The small one-room schoolhouse pro- 
vided a good education, but as the pop- 
ulation grew it made more sense to bring 
everyone together. 

Today, the children of Southwick con- 
tinue to receive a high quality education. 
The three schools, consolidated school, 
Woodland School, and Southwick Senior 
High School, serve the growing student 
population. 

The excellence of Southwick’s public 
education can be illustrated in many 
ways. For example, in 1966 Southwick 
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could boast that one of its teachers, Mrs. 
Leah Benway, was named the “‘Massa- 
chusetts Teacher of the Year.” This year, 
the quality of the Southwick High School 
graduating class is shown by the fact 
that out of 87 seniors more than half 
are continuing their education and 14 
received the great distinction of being 
selected for the National Honor Society. 

Southwick has always been known as 
an agricultural town and its early for- 
tunes were accumulated by the persever- 
ing efforts on the part of thrifty hus- 
bandmen, especially in the area of the 
tobacco crop. 

Today, as in the past, tobacco con- 
tinues to be Southwick’s main crop. 
Other small industries and services have 
grown up, however, and these have 
helped contribute to and support South- 
wick’s growing population. In 1947 the 
population was 1,885, in 1955 it was 4,479, 
in 1960 it was 5,139, and, as I mentioned, 
the 1970 census estimated the population 
to be 6,329. 

More importantly, Southwick con- 
tinues to thrive in spirit. It is a town 
made up of the finest people—industri- 
ous, warm, friendly, community mind- 
ed—people we can all be proud of. Each 
man, woman, and child in Southwick 
can justifiably sing the praises of their 
town as they join together in celebra- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure I speak for all 
Members of the House as I honor today 
the town of Southwick, celebrating its 
200th anniversary. 


THE PRESIDENT AND THE SCHOOL 
PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama (Mr. Epwarps) is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, much of the South is in turmoil 
today. We are told that the last vestiges 
of school segregation will disappear this 
September. I think our people are willing 
to accept that. It has taken awhile to 
get used to this change in our lives, but 
change must come and, as law-abiding 
citizens, the people of the South are pre- 
pared to do what is right. 

But, Mr. Speaker, when you read the 
headlines this fall and you get the im- 
pression that the “old segregationist 
South” has not changed, look deeper be- 
fore drawing any conclusions. Because 
the courts and the bureaucrats in HEW 
and Justice have not been satisfied with 
desegregation. With an almost vindic- 
tive, arrogant attitude that has passed 
through all bounds of reason and pro- 
ceeded out into space, they continue de- 
manding not only desegregation but ra- 
cially balanced integration, contrary to 
law. Mr. Speaker, in a county such as 
Mobile, Ala., where the population is 
about 60 percent white and 40 percent 
black, there is only one way to so thor- 
oughly mix up the school population and 
that is by drawing gerrymandered at- 
tendance zones. We have now witnessed 
a horrible example of this in the most 
recent court order in the Mobile school 
case. Children living a block or two from 
a school are required to attend another 
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school 5 or 6 miles away. Apparently 
there is some question as to whether the 
Mobile County School Board is in a posi- 
tion to provide transportation for these 
students. And the unfortunate thing is 
that those who are hurt the worst are 
the poor, both white and black students, 
in many cases. What does a parent do 
with a child who must go 5 miles to 
school and has no transportation? 

The frustrating thing about all this, 
Mr, Speaker, is that the President set 
out some rather clear policies on the 
school problem back in March of this 
year. At that time he said: 

The neighborhood school will be deemed 


the most appropriate base (for a school) 
system., 


He also said: 

Transportation of pupils beyond normal 
geographic school zones for the purpose of 
achieving racial balance will not be required. 


But Mr. Speaker, how do you get the 
President’s words translated into reality? 
Here I. believe President Nixon has let 
the country down. The Mobile school 
plan is basically the brain child of the 
Department of Justice. Many other im- 
proper and illegal plans are the product 
of HEW dreamers. It is not good enough 
any more to just blame the courts, be- 
cause the courts are not school boards, 
they do not have the expertise to draw 
School zones. But the courts all too often 
accept almost without question the plans 
submitted by HEW and the Department 
of Justice. 

It is not good enough to say that the 
HEW and Justice bureaucrats have 
done these things, and somehow absolve 
the administration. 

It is not good enough for the President 
to speak and then forget it. 

It is not good enough for the President 
to blame the courts when his own people 
are writing the basic decisions for the 
courts. 

No, Mr. Speaker, if the President really 
really means what he said in March; if 
he was not just trying to lull the good 
people of the South into a sense of 
apathy; if the President really believes 
in the neighborhood school concept; then 
he will put a stop once and for all to the 
dreamy-eyed plans of those in the execu- 
tive branch. He can do it. He can see that 
his policies are carried out. He can see 
that the vindictiveness of those who work 
for him comes to an abrupt halt—if he 
really means what he says. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I know that the 
President cannot look over every school 
plan that is proposed by those in HEW 
and Justice. But, by gosh, he can make it 
clear that if anyone submits a plan that 
disregards basic educational needs, that 
requires considerable transportation, 
that has as its sole purpose the racial bal- 
ance of the students, that ignores the 
neighborhood school principle, then 
heads will roll. 

The President must understand that 
those. under his control are not carry- 
ing out his policy. 

Take, for example, the question of the 
expected invasion of Federal lawyers and 
U.S. marshals into the South. The Presi- 
dent rather promptly said loud and clear 
that he was not going to have “vigilan- 
tes” moving into the South. As a matter 
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of fact, the President reiterated this 
point to me very forcefully last week, But 
on the same day that the President made 
his “vigilante” statement, the papers in 
my district carried an adjoining article 
saying that the Justice Department was 
not really worried too much about what 
the President said, they are going to send 
their 100 lawyers and marshals down 
anyway. Well after that little gem I have 
been trying to get a clear-cut statement 
out of the White House as to who is really 
running this railroad and I get nothing 
but confused responses because nobody 
seems to know whether we are going to 
have our vigilantes or not. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no doubt about the 
President's sincerity when he made his 
vigilante statement. But again, if the 
bureaucrats are unwilling to carry out 
the President's policies and orders, then 
some heads should roll. And I suspect 
that some of those heads are presently 
connected. to bodies very near to the 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an open secret that 
the President is very upset that some of 
his so-called close advisers led him down 
the primrose path on the question of tax 
exemptions for private schools. Private 
schools have been in existence in this 
country for generations. Legitimate con- 
tributions to these schools have been 
exempt for as long as I can remember. 
Some of the best schools in our Nation 
are those which are privately endowed, 
some private schools are run by churches 
which learned a long time ago that Sun- 
day schoolrooms could be put to good 
use during the week by organizing a pri- 
vate school. Sure, some private schools 
are springing up as a result of the in- 
tegration of public schools. Some will 
survive and some will not, But there is no 
legitimate basis at all for denying a tax 
exemption to these schools if they serve a 
useful purpose in educating our children. 
The public schools in most cases are al- 
ready overcrowded as it is. 

The issue of tax exemption of private 
schools is before the courts now. That is 
where it should stay. 

But. how unfortunate that with the al- 
ready explosive situation that is result- 
ing from the unreasonable court decisions 
we must also have thrown at us the vig- 
ilantes and at the same time suffer at- 
tacks on the private schools of the South. 

Mr. Speaker, if the President does not 
have staff people and Cabinet officers who 
are willing to implement his policy, then 
he ought to replace them. I think Presi- 
dent Nixon has been generally realistic 
in his approach to the school problems of 
the South, but he is failing in his job if 
he does not assure himself that his orders 
are being carried out. The sin of omis- 
sion is just as serious in my book as the 
sin of commission. 

There was a time when we in the 
South used to accept statements of those 
highly placed in the administration. We 
used to go back home and say, “See, 
there isa difference, this administration 
does. have compassion for our school 
problems.” But no more do we grab this 
bait and run with it. We have been 
burned too many times. Only this 
morning the Associated Press reported 
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that new HEW Secretary Elliott L. 
Richardson, in an address to the Nation- 
al Association of County Commissioners, 
said yesterday: 

Requirements of school desegregation 
must be judged by educational standards 
rather than on the basis of racial balance. 


Mr. Speaker, there was a time when 
this type of statement would give us 
hope. But how can I go back home and 
praise Elliott Richardson when my 
people know from personal experience 
that the Federal Government, the courts 
and the bureaucrats have in fact thrown 
“educational standards” out the window 
in order to achieve a “racial balance?” 

We have been getting many encourag- 
ing words, but actions speak the loudest 
in a time of turmoil. 


OIL RESOURCES AND THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland (Mr. Morton) is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the article 
appearing in the Sunday, July 26, New 
York Times by William D. Smith, sheds 
a good deal of light on the controversy 
involved in the importation of oil to the 
United States. 

The fact that this country is facing 
the possibility of a severe energy short- 
age means that political and special in- 
terest considerations must be overridden. 
We must protect our energy supplies with 
a national policy for increasing and fur- 
ther developing our petroleum resources, 
not only for our national security, but 
also for the well-being of our citizens. 

I believe this article is worthy of note 
and would be informative to the reader. 
It deals with a very complicated subject 
and yet one of the more important facing 
us today. 

U.S. Om Inpustry REGRETS Ir Was RIGHT 
(By William D. Smith) 

If an industry could have a facial expres- 
sion, the United States oil industry would be 
wearing a bittersweet smile. 

The smile would be a result of having seen 
recent events prove some of its serious fore- 
casts and urgent warnings correct. 

The pleasure, however, is mitigated by the 
pain that the industry is nonetheless suffer- 
ing from having seen its predictions come 
true, 

Throughout the long and heated political 
controversy over oil imports, the industry has 
maintained that foreign sources of petroleum 
were relatively undependable and that their 
lower-than-domestic price levels could be 
quite ephemeral. For this thesis oilmen were 
raked over the political coals. The price of 
Middle East crude oil is now at least 75 cents 
a barrel more than domestic. 

For more than a decade oil and gas pro- 
ducers have warned that Federally set “low” 
natural gas prices would dampen the incen- 
tive to look for gas and thus produce a future 
shortage, Again this was treated as a totally 
self-serving ploy.—“There is a shortage of 
natural gas today,” Secretary of the Interior 
Walter Hickel reportedly explained. 

John Emerson, energy economist of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently went even 
further, “Never before in-this century have 
we faced such serious and widespread short- 
ages of energy. These shortages are upon us 
now.” 
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The industry warned that rushing into 
low-sulphur, anti-pollution legislation and 
regulations might produce supply prob- 
lems.—There appears a very good chance that 
there will be a shortage of low-sulphur resid- 
ual fuel oil this winter, forcing cities and 
corporations to choose between lack of heat 
and power and the present practicality of 
recent anti-pollution laws. 

Being correct, at least on the surface level, 
gives the industry no reason to gloat. In each 
instance it is costing the oil companies 
money. If they pass on the cost, as they 
probably will have to, it cuts into what little 
affection the public has left for the industry. 

“No one will remember that Senator Ken- 
nedy or Senator Muskie and other so-called 
consumer representatives have advocated 
policies that have often ultimately resulted 
in higher costs. They will only blame us for 
raising the price of gasoline or heating oil,” 
@ vice president. and counsel for a major 
company commented last week. 

The executive's statement is probably too 
one-sided. The present situations are the re- 
sult of many complex forces; some alterable, 
some not, 

Nonetheless, some politicians and academi- 
cians, past and present, may have been guilty 
of thinking that a big desk and pet theories 
were a substitute for the hard facts of in- 
dustrial life. 

There is a very good chance that by fall the 
American consumer may be paying more for 
gasoline, natural gas and residual fuel. This 
means that the cost of running his car, his 
home and his factory will cost more. 

These major impacts on the battle with 
inflation have not gone unnoticed in Wash- 
ington although it appears that no major 
constructive actions have as yet occurred. 

The leap in the price of overseas crude oil 
is a result of soaring tanker costs. Few 
analysts expect costs to go down in the very 
near future. 

But if tankers are the central reason, the 
Arab-Israeli war is the underlying cause. 

On May 3 in Syria, the Trans Arabian Pipe- 
line was knocked out of commission by an 
errant or deliberately aggressive bulldozer. 
The Syrian Government has not allowed its 
repair, preventing 500,000 barrels a day of 
Saudi Arabian crude from reaching the Medi- 
terranean, 

At the other end of the Mediterranean the 
Libyan Government cut back oil production 
by 15 per cent, or 500,000 barrels a day. 

The loss of almost 1 million barrels a day 
of oil west of Suez and close to world markets 
has strained tanker capacity. Replacement 
of this oil with oil from the Persian Gulf 
around South Africa takes six to eight times 
the tanker capacity. 


CHARTER RATES RISE 


Spot charter rates have risen to their 
highest level since the 1956 Suez crisis and 
are more than 50 per cent higher than during 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Persian Gulf oll is now coming into the 
United States at about $4.50 a barrel com- 
pared with Louisiana crude delivered to East 
Coast refineries at $3.75. 

There is no chance of a shortage, how- 
ever, because Texas and Louisiana will in- 
crease their production to meet the need. 
There is a very real chance of consumer price 
increases. 

The Oll and Gas Journal, a trade publi- 
cation, reports that Professors Phillip Areeda 
and James McKie, two of the chief advocates 
of sharply increased oil imports, have now 
backed off considerably from that position. 

F.C. REGULATION UPHELD 

The natural gas supply and demand con- 

troversy is a far older argument. In 1954 


the Supreme Court ruled that natural-gas 
producers were subject to Power Commis- 


sion, In 1960 the regulatory agency began 
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fixing well-head prices for all gas sold inter- 
state. The Supreme Court upheld this right 
again in 1965 despite vigorous cries of out- 
rage from producers, who said it would kill 
incentive to drill. 

Time has proven the oilmen right. Wiidcat 
drilling dropped 40 per cent between 1956 and 
1968. Geophysical activity fell 56 per cent. 

Some of the drop off may have been arti- 
ficial; just to show the Government. None- 
theless the results are uncontestable. In 1969 
the United States proved reserves of natural 
gas fell 12,241 trillion cubic feet, the largest 
in the nation’s history. 

The previous record drop was in 1968, when 
they fell 5,548 trillion cubic feet. These are 
the only declines in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

POSITIONS CHANGED 

The F.F.C, is now trying to rectify the 
situation by raising prices. Some of the 
people who supported the lower prices several 
years ago are now in the forefront of those 
pushing higher prices. 

The Interior Department is trying to speed 
up lease sales of suspected gas fields, but is 
running into opposition from Conservation- 
ists. But even if this opposition is overcome, 
it will take from three to seven years for 
these areas to begin producing. 

In the meantime Canadian sources of gas 
can be tapped although Canadian American 
relations on energy matters are at an all- 
time low. Liquefied natural gas quite possibly 
will reach this country from Algeria, Nigeria 
or Venezuela. Contracts have already been 
signed to import Algerian L.N.G., but the 
Algerian Government’s recent nationaliza- 
tion of American oil company properties puts 
this source of L.N.G. in a very questionable 
position. 

SUPPLY OUTLOOK TIGHT 

The supply outlook for this winter is tight. 
Industry sources say that there will be 
enough to heat homes, but that the indus- 
trial market, which accounts for about 50 
per cent of total sales, may be in bad shape. 
Many distributors already have been forced 
to impose severe limitations on new indus- 
trial loads, and there is a real possibility that 
deliveries to existing customers may have 
to be curtailed, according to J. W. Heiney, 
president of the American Gas Association. 

It would seem almost certain that con- 
sumer prices will have to go up, and possibly 
sharply. 

The crude oil reserve situation is not much 
better, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. Last year crude oil reserves dropped 
+o 29,632 billion barrels, the lowest level in 
15 years. 

The A.P.I. explained the situation simply 
by saying that lack of incentives had led to 
a long and steady decline in exploratory drill- 
ing during a period of mushrooming pro- 
duction and consumption. 

The oil industry in recent weeks seems to 
have won a lot of points, but through no 
fault of its own, it well may be losing the 
game. 


FEDERAL DISASTER ASSISTANCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. Price) is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, 
legislation to provide additional assist- 
ance to the State of Texas for the recon- 
struction of areas damaged by tornadoes 
occurring on April 17 and 18, and May 11, 
1970. 

I have waited until now to introduce 
this bill because I wanted to work out the 
details of it with the executive branch, 
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because similar legislation introduced 
earlier by some of my distinguished col- 
leagues in both bodies did not fully bring 
the vast resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to bear adequately on the vic- 
tims.of natural disaster. 

My particular concern for the State of 
Texas stems from the wave of killer 
tornadoes that swept this spring across 
my district, the 18th District of Texas, as 
well as the district of the distinguished 
chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee (Mr. MAHON). 

To the credit of this Nation, appropri- 
ate relief agencies have been doing a tre- 
mendous job in promoting recovery in 
the blighted areas. Their work, however, 
would be greatly facilitated by the pass- 
age of the bill I am introducing today. 


A PROPOSAL TO HELP LIMIT AIR 
POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. Wotrr) is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, July 28. 
Look outside your office window. Take a 
deep breath of air, or do you dare to? 

Tokyo, July 28. Look outside your win- 
dow. Take a deep breath. Or have you 
heard that police are warning citizens to 
stay inside because of air pollution. 

New York, July 28. Look outside your 
window. The clouds over the city, the 
ones blotting out light and sunshine are 
the same clouds of pollution blackening 
your lungs. 

This is just part of what is going on 
today. 

We have had our Earth Day, our fund- 
ing to fight pollution and our citizens 
groups keeping this issue before the Na- 
tion. We have had all this, but what is 
hanging over the Nation’s head is a blan- 
ket of dead air. 

If we do not act soon to strictly enforce 
pollution laws and clean up the atmos- 
phere we will be wrapping victims of pol- 
lution in blankets of dead air. 

If we can ban cars from city streets 
during snow removal, I feel we can take 
it upon ourselves to institute a temporary 
limitation, on a voluntary basis, on driv- 
ing, to prevent a health hazard which 
has far greater implications than snow 
drifts ever had. I therefore urge all mo- 
torists to help fight the pollution by com- 
muting to work for the next few days by 
ear pool or mass transit. 

Antipollution experts have noted that 
strong sunlight, only light winds and car 
exhaust fumes have combined to create 
a photochemical smog. We have our rea- 
son to reduce auto travel for the next 
few days. If we believe in the fight to 
end pollution let us act accordingly. 

There are, of course, long-range ap- 
proaches to fighting this problem. How- 
ever, this is an emergency and there is 
the possibility of this situation occurring 
again in the future. 

We institute one side of the street 
parking and limited city travel when 
our cities are faced with emergencies 
prompted by traffic problems or snow. 
Our citizens have always responded and 
thus helped to ease the emergency. 
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If we are to eradicate the blanket of 
smog that is covering our cities let us 
voluntarily limit our travel to cities for 
the next few days. 


PANAMA CANAL: SOVEREIGNTY 
AND MAJOR MODERNIZATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLOOD) 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past decade many resolutions urging re- 
tention by the United States of its full 
sovereignty and ownership of the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal have been 
adopted by various civic and govern- 
mental bodies. These include the legisla- 
tures of seven States, the American 
Legion and other patriotic organiza- 
tions. That their views have been heard 
is shown by the introduction in the pres- 
ent Congress by more than 110 Repre- 
sentatives of identical House resolutions 
opposing any surrender at Panama with 
respect to sovereignty over either the 
Zone Territory or Canal, House Resolu- 
tion 593 and others. 

The latest comprehensive statement 
on the Panama Canal question is a 
“Memorial to the Congress” prepared by 
competent and experienced experts on 
the subject, which was quoted by me in 
an address to the House in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, June 16, 1970, and by Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND in a statement to 
the Senate in the Recorp of July 16, 1970. 

A second crucial issue in the compli- 
cated canal subject is the major mod- 
ernization of the existing Panama Canal, 
which would be provided under current 
identical measures now before the Con- 
gress: S. 2228 introduced by Senator 
THURMOND and H.R. 3792 introduced by 
myself. 

In an article in the August 1, 1970 issue 
of Human Events, Senator THURMOND 
comments at length on the previously 
mentioned memorial emphasizing that 
our Government should not even be 
thinking about negotiating basic new 
canal treaties for the Panama Canal. 
With this view, I believe that I reflect the 
position of many Members of the Con- 
gress who oppose any surrender at 
Panama. 

Because of their pertinence to the cur- 
rent hearings now being conducted by 
the Subcommittee on Inter-American Af- 
fairs, I quote the previously cited memo- 
rial and identical measures as parts of 
my remarks: 

QUALIFIED EXPERTS Unrre To DEFEND 

PRESENT PANAMA CANAL 
(By Senator Strom’ THURMOND) 

Many members of Congress are disquieted 
by the recent appointment of Ambassador 
Daniel W. Hofgren as a Special ta- 
tive for Panama Canal negotiations [see 
Human Events, July 11, page 8]. Hofgren is a 


young man (33), and a former White House 
aide. He will be the principal assistant to 


Robert B. Anderson, the former secretary of 
the treasury who has handled Panama Canal 
negotiations since the talks began in 1964. 

But Hofgren’s personal qualifications are 
not so much the issue. The real objection is 
to the fact that the talks are being reopened 
at all. 
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To put it bluntly, the Nixon Administra- 
tion should not even be thinking of negoti- 
ating basic new treaties, after the debacle 
brought about by President Johnson. 

The Johnson draft treaties were referred 
back for ratification in 1967, but neither 
country would accept the work of the ne- 
gotiators. Panama said that they didn’t go 
far enough; but from the American point of 
view, they were a surrender of our sover- 
eignty and our necessary control over the 
canal. 

In the resulting storm over the treaties, 
I managed to get copies of the secret text 
from sources in Panama and printed them in 
the Congressional Record. Hundreds of con- 
gressmen led by Rep. Daniel J. Flood (D.- 
Pa.), went on record against the proposals. 
As & result, President Johnson did not even 
dare submit the drafts to Congress. 

The discredited Johnson treaties ought to 
be scrapped in their entirety, along with the 
whole negotiating team. Anderson, who de- 
vised the 1967 treaties, is still in charge of 
the negotiations, He is also in charge of the 
Atlantic-Pacific Inter-Oceanic Canal Study 
Commission, which is supposed to be making 
an independent study of the best routes and 
the best methods for a new canal. 

The Study Commission, like the negotiat- 
ing team, starts out with the assumption 
that we need a new canal and new treaties. 
When the commission reports in December, 
we may expect a biased conclusion, based 
upon these assumptions. Ambassador Ander- 
son is engaged in an apparent conflict of In- 
terest in sitting as chairman of both the 
Study Commission and the negotiating team. 

But at the very moment when the State 
Department seems to be reopening the dis- 
credited treaty issue, a group of experts has 
come forward to denounce the idea that our 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone is negotiable. 
Two weeks ago they announced the forma- 
tion of the Committee for the Continued U.S. 
Control of the Panama Canal. 

What makes this committee so different 
from most such organizations is that every 
member is especially qualified in some 
aspect of canal affairs. It is easy to get “big 
names” for a committee, but usually such big 
names are sounding off in an area far re- 
moved from their field of expertise. In such 
cases, their opinion is no better than the 
ordinary citizen's. 

The Panama Canal, however, is a complex 
issue inyolving engineering, navigation, 
diplomacy, international law and commerce, 
economics, ecology and, most important, na- 
tional defense. The committee reflects all of 
these fields of competency, and others as 
well. 

Dr. Karl Brandt, for example, is a former 
chairman of the President's Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and continues to write widely 
in the field of the economics of Central 
America and other underdeveloped regions. 
Dr. Lev Dobriansky, a professor at George- 
town University, is also an economist and in 
addition is a noted expert on Soviet imperial- 
ism. 

Dr. John C. Briggs, who is chairman of the 
Department of Zoology at the University of 
Pennsylvania, similarly has pointed out the 
unresolved difficulty of rockslides in the un- 
stable substrata of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Engineers of the panel include William B. 
Collier, of Santa Barbara, Calif., Maj. Gen. 
Thomas A. Lane, and Brig. Gen. Her- 
bert D. Vogel. Gen. Vogel is a former deputy 
governor of the Panama Canal Zone. Also 
included is a naval architect, Cmdr. Carl H. 
Holm, an aviation executive, Capt. C. H. 
Schildhauer, and William E. Russell, the 
publisher of a respected maritime journal. 

Other authorities are the noted historian 
and authority on Latin America, Dr. Donald 
M. Dozer, of the University of California, 
who has written several articles on the canal 
for Human Events; Prof. Richard B. O'Keeffe, 
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of George Mason College; and Harold Lord 
Varney, who is also chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Pan American Policy. Dr. Walter 
D. Jacobs, the professor of Government and 
Politics from the University of Maryland 
who made an incisive on-the-spot report 
from Panama at the time when the treaties 
were revealed, has also joined the group. 

The strategic naval value of the canal is a 
prime consideration in any discussion of its 
future. The committee includes two officers 
of flag rank, Rear Adm. Charles J. Whiting, 
and Vice Adm. T. G. W. Settle. Adm. Settle 
was formerly commander of the Amphibious 
Forces in the Pacific. 

The list is completed by two more distin- 
guished professors, Dr. Leonard B. Loeb, a 
physicist from the University of California, 
and Dean Edwin J. B. Lewis, of George 
Washington University, who is also president 
of the Panama Canal Society of Washington, 
D.C. 

The conclusion of these experts is that 
the most reasonable plan for the future is 
the major modernization of the present 
canal facilities according to the so-called 
Terminal Lake-Third Locks plan, a proposal 
embodied in my bill, S. 2228. This enlarge- 
ment of the present facilities could provide 
all the capacity needed without disruption 
of traffic or negotiating new treaties. 

The Administration should heed these ex- 
perts, and break off the discussions about 
new negotiations. 


H. Res. 593 


Whereas it is the policy of the House of 
Representatives and the desire of the people 
of the United States that the United States 
maintain its sovereignty and jurisdiction 
over the Panama Canal Zone; and 

Whereas under the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty 
of 1901 between Great Britain and the 
United States, the United States adopted the 
principles of the Convention of Constanti- 
nople of 1888 as the rules for the operation, 
regulation, and management of said canal; 
and 

Whereas by the terms of the Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaty of 1903, between the Republic 
of Panama and the United States, under the 
authority of the perpetuity of use, occupa- 
tion, control, construction, maintenance, op- 
eration, sanitation, and protection for said 
canal was granted to the United States; and 

Whereas the United States has paid the 
Republic of Panama almost $50,000,000 in 
the form of a gratuity; and 

Whereas the United States has made an 
aggregate investment in said canal in an 
amount of over $5,000,000,000; and 

Whereas said investment or any part 
thereof could never be recovered in the 
event of Panamanian seizure or United 
States abandonment; and 

Whereas under article IV, section 3, clause 
2 of the United States Constitution, the 
power to dispose of territory or other prop- 
erty of the United States is specifically 
vested in the Congress; and 

Whereas 70 per centum of the Canal Zone 
traffic either originates or terminates in 
United States ports; and 

Whereas said canal is of vital strategic im- 
portance and imperative to the hemispheric 
defense and to the security of the United 
States; and 

Whereas, during the preceding adminis- 
tration, the United States conducted nego- 
tiations with the Republic of Panama which 
resulted in a proposed treaty under the terms 
of which the United States would shortly 
relinquish its control over the Canal; and 

Whereas there is reason to believe that the 
present dictatorship in control of the Gov- 
ernment of Panama seeks to renew negotia- 
tions with the United States looking toward a 
similar treaty; and 

Whereas the present study being conducted 
by the Atlantic-Pacific Interoceanic Canal 
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Study Commission may result in a decision 
to utilize the present canal as a part of a new 
sea level canal; and 

Whereas any action looking toward an 
agreement with the Government of Panama 
which would affect the interest of the United 
States in the Canal would be premature prior 
to the submission of the report of the Com- 
mission in any event: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives, 
That it is the sense of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the Government of the United 
States maintain and protect its sovereign 
rights and jurisdiction over said canal and 
that the United States Government in no way 
forfeit, cede, negotiate, or transfer any of 
these sovereign rights or jurisdiction to any 
other sovereign nation or to any interna- 
tional organization. 


H.R, 3792 


A bill to provide for the increase of capacity 
and the improvement of operations of the 
Panama Canal, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this Act 

may be cited as the “Panama Canal Moderni- 

zation Act”. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Governor of the Canal 
Zone, under the supervision of the Secretary 
of the Army, is authorized and directed to 
prosecute the work necessary to increase the 
capacity and improve the operations of the 
Panama Canal through the adaptation’ of 
the Third Locks project set forth in the 
report of the Governor of the Panama Canal, 
dated February 24, 1939 (House Document 
Numbered 210, Seventy-sixth Congress), and 
authorized to be undertaken by the Act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), with 
usable lock dimensions of not less than one 
hundred and forty feet by not less than one 
thousand two hundred feet by not less than 
forty-five feet, and including the following: 
elimination of the Pedro Miguel Locks, and 
consolidation of all Pacific locks near Mira- 
flores in new lock structures to correspond 
with the locks capacity at Gatun, raise the 
summit water level to its optimum height 
of approximately ninety-two feet, and pro- 
vide a summit-level lake anchorage ät the 
Pacific end of the canal, together with such 
appurtenant structures, works, and facili- 
ties, and enlargements or improvements of 
existing channels, structures, works, and 
facilities, as may be deemed necessary, at an 
estimated total cost not to exceed $850,000,- 
000, which is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for this purpose. 

(b) The provisions of the second sentence 
and the second paragraph of the Act of 
August 11, 1939 (53 Stat. 1409; Public Num- 
bered 391, Seventy-sixth Congress), shall 
apply with respect to the work authorized 
by subsection (a) of this section. As used 
in such Act, the terms “Governor of the 
Panama Canal", “Secretary of War”, and 
“Panama Railroad Company” shall be held 
and considered to refer to the “Governor of 
the Canal Zone”, “Secretary of the Army”, 
and “Panama Canal Company”, respectively, 
for the purposes of this Act. 

(c) In carrying out the purposes of this 
Act, the Governor of the Canal Zone may act 
and exercise his authority as President of 
the Panama Canal Company and may utilize 
the services and facilities of that company. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby established a 
board, to be known as the “Panama Canal 
Advisory and Inspection Board” (herein- 
after referred to as the “Board”’). 

(b) The Board shall be composed of five 
members who are citizens of the United 
States of America. Members of the Board 
shall be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
as follows: 

(1) one member from private life, experi- 
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enced and skilled in private business (in- 
cluding engineering); 

(2) two members from private life, expe- 
rienced and skilled in the science of engi- 
neering; 

(3) one member who is commissioned offi- 
cer of the Corps of Engineers, United States 
Army (retired); and 

(4) one member who is a commissioned 
officer of the line, United States Navy (re- 
tired). 

(c) The President shall designate as Chair- 
man of the Board one of the members ex- 
perienced and skilled in the science of en- 
gineering. 

(d) The President shall fill each vacancy 
on the Board in the same manner as the 
original appointment. 

(e) The Board shall cease to exist on that 
date designated by the President as the 
date on which its work under this Act is 
completed. 

(f) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
paid basic pay at the rate provided for level 
II of the Executive Schedule in section 5313 
of title 5, United States Code. The other 
members of the Board appointed from pri- 
vate life shall be paid basic pay at a per 
annum rate which is $500 less than the rate 
of basic pay of the Chairman. The members 
of the Board who are retired officers of the 
United States Army and the United States 
Navy each shall be paid at a rate of basic 
pay which, when added to his pay as a re- 
tired officer, will establish his total rate of 
pay from the United States at a per annum 
rate which is $500 less than the rate of basic 
pay of the Chairman. 

(g) The Board shall appoint, without re- 
gard to the provisions of title 5, United States 
Code, governing appointments in the com- 
petitive service, a Secretary and such other 
personnel as may be necessary to carry out 
its functions and activities and shall fix 
their rates of basic pay in accordance with 
chapter 51 and subchapter III of chapter 
53 of such title, relating to classification and 
General Schedule pay rates. The Secretary 
and other personnel of the Board shall serve 
at the pleasure of the Board. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board is authorized and 
directed to study and review all plans and 
designs for the Third Locks project referred 
to in section 2(a) of this Act, to make on- 
the-site studies and inspections of the Third 
Locks project, and to obtain current infor- 
mation on all phases of planning and con- 
struction with respect to such project. The 
Governor of the Canal Zone shall furnish 
and make available to the Board at all times 
current information with respect to such 
plans, designs, and construction. No con- 
struction work shall be commenced at any 
stage of the Third Locks project unless the 
plans and designs for such work, and all 
changes and modifications of such plans and 
designs, have been submitted by the Gov- 
ernor of the Canal Zone to, and have had the 
prior approval of, the Board. The Board shall 
report promptly to the Governor of the Canal 
Zone the results of its studies and reviews 
of all plans and designs, including changes 
and modifications thereof, which have been 
submitted to the Board by the Governor of 
the Canal Zone, together with its approval or 
disapproval thereof, or its recommendations 
for changes or modifications thereof, and its 
reasons therefor. 

(b) The Board shall submit to the Pres- 
ident and ‘to the Congress an annual report 
covering its activities and functions under 
this Act and the progress of the work on 
the Third Locks project and may submit, 
in its discretion, interim reports to ‘the Pres- 
ident and to the Congress with respect to 
these matters. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of conducting all 
studies, reviews, inquiries, and investigations 
deemed necessary by the Board in 
out its functions and activities under this 
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Act, the Board is authorized to utilize any 
Official reports, documents, data, and papers 
in the possession of the United States Gov- 
ernment and its officials; and the Board is 
given power to designate and authorize any 
member, or other personnel, of the Board, 
to administer oaths and affirmations, sub- 
pena witnesses, take evidence, procure in- 
formation and data, and require the produc- 
tion of any books, papers, or other documents 
and records which the Board may deem rele- 
vant or material to the performance of the 
functions and activities of the Board. Such 
attendance of witnesses, and the production 
of documentary evidence, may be required 
from any place in the United States, or any 
territory, or any other area under the con- 
trol or jurisdiction of the United States, in- 
cluding the Canal Zone. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out its functions and 
activities under this Act, the Board is au- 
thorized to obtain the services of experts 
and consultants or organizations there in 
accordance with section 3109 of title 5, 
United States Code, at rates not in excess of 
$200 per diem. 

Sec. 7. Upon request of the Board, the head 
of any department, agency, or establishment 
in the executive branch of the Federal Gov- 
ernment is authorized to detail, on a reim- 
bursable or nonreimbursable basis, for such 
period or periods as may be agreed upon by 
the Board and the head of the department, 
agency, or establishment concerned, any of 
the personnel of such department, agency, 
or establishment to assist the Board in carry- 
ing out its functions and activities under this 
Act. 

Sec. 8. The Board may use the United 
States mails in the same manner end upon 
the same conditions as other departments 
and agencies of the United States. 

Src. 9. The Administrator of General Sery- 
ices or the President of the Panama Canal 
Company, or both, shall provide, on a re- 
imbursable basis, such administrative sup- 
port services for the Board as the Board may 
request. 

Sec. 10. The Board may make expenditures 
for travel and subsistence expenses of mem- 
bers and personnel of the Board in accord- 
ance with chapter 57 of title 5, United States 
Code, for rent of quarters at the seat of 
government and in the Canal Zone, and for 
such printing and binding as the Board 
deems necessary to carry out effectively its 
functions and activities under this Act. 

Sec. 11. All expenses of the Board shall 
be allowed and paid upon the presentation of 
itemized vouchers therefor approved by the 
Chairman of the Board or by such other mem- 
ber or employee of the Board as the Chair- 
man may designate. 

SEC. 12. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the Board each fiscal 
year such sums as may be necessary to carry 
pid its functions and activities under this 

ct. 

Sec. 13, Any provision of the Act of August 
11, 1939 (54 Stat. 1409; Public Numbered 391, 
Seventy-sixth Congress), or of any other 
statute, Inconsistent with any provision of 
this Act is superseded, for the purposes of 
this Act, to the extent of such inconsistency. 


LEGISLATION TO REQUIRE. THE 


OPEN DATING OF PACKAGED 
FOODS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
& previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. FARBSTEIN) $ 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, last 
November, I introduced H.R. 14816, leg- 
islation to require the last date a food 
can safely be kept on a grocer's shelves 
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to appear on the label of all perishable, 
semiperishable and canned foods. 

Early in April, I released the results 
of two surveys of District of Columbia 
supermarket dating practices which un- 
covered large amounts of out-of-date 
food being sold in area stores. Such prac- 
tices are, unfortunately, not limited to 
the District of Columbia; but exist 
throughout the country. The large num- 
ber of articles on local food coding prac- 
tices which have appeared in news- 
oe across the country, document 

S: 

I have previously inserted in the REC- 
orp a few of these articles. They include 
on page 11689 of the April 14 RECORD 
the feature by Marguerite Kelly, which 
appeared in the Potomac section of the 
Washington Post of October 19, 1969; on 
page 12580 of the April 21 Recorp, 
the Washington Post April 20 editorial 
endorsement of my legislation; and on 
page 14503 of the May 6 Recorp, the 
April 4 and 7 Cleveland Plain Dealer fea- 
ture and editorial endorsement. 

I would like to insert at this point in 
the Record several other articles which 
appeared on food dating in newspapers 
in Washington, D.C.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Rochester, N.Y.; Richmond, Va.; Phoe- 
nix, Ariz.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Denver, 
Colo.; New York City; Camden, N.J.; 
Louisville, Ky.; and Chicago. Tomorrow, 
I intend to insert a three-part series 
which appeared in the Miami, Fla., News. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 28, 1969] 
Coprep DATES 
(By Peter Weaver) 

WasHINGTON.—Supermarkets and food 
manufacturers are weaving an intricate web 
of number code so they can tell the date 
when a product, like packaged cheese or 
luncheon meat, might be ready to rot but 
you, the customer, cannot. 

These coded dates are on almost every 
perishable and semiperishable food product 
you buy but usually are stamped on a cor- 
ner or on the back of the package so you 
won't notice them. 

Next time you go shopping, take a pad and 
pencil and start looking at things like 
yogurt, ricotta cheese, packaged baked goods 
and plastic packed turkey slices. You'll dis- 
cover some have purplish-blue numbers or 
letters stamped on them. Others have the 
numbers indented in the plastic and are even 
harder to spot. 

Let's say the coded number on a packaged 
bakery product reads 0926. That's a simple 
one. The 09 means the ninth month, Septem- 
ber. The 26 means the 26th. To the store's 
bakery department manager, this indicates 
that the product should not be sold after 
that date. 

Now that you've mastered the simplest of 
codes, how about trying some others that are 
harder? Pick up a package of bacon. It could 
have a little number stamped such as 3047. 
Stamped? Just add the first and last num- 


bers. That gives you 10 which equals October, 
the 10th month, The 04 is the 4th. 

Further down, you might pick up & metal- 
lic cup of cream cheese and find the number 
89. Is it the eight or ninth day of August 
or September? Can't be, unless that’s 
awfully stale cheese. 

Aha! You’ve just hit onto the third basic 
code system—calendar subtraction. Subtract 
89 days from Dec. 31 and you get October 4, 
the date the cheese should be removed from 
the shelf. 
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Most of these coded numbers are stamped 
on packages by manufacturers or outside 
packers. The supermarkets often use letters 
such as O or I stamped in front of the price. 
If it’s a really perishable item, C stands for 
Wednesday, the day it’s brought In. If it's 
a long shelf-life item like coffee, the I stands 
for September ninth month, ninth letter. 

The stores also use those little twist things, 
that seal bread in plastic wraps, as a color 
code. For example, a red twist is Monday, 
white twist Tuesday, blue twist Wednesday. 
If you run against a new puzzler, ask the 
store manager. Once he knows you know 
what's going on, he'll probably reveal the key. 

It’s obvious from all this tangle that they 
don't want you to know when the food 
might be nearing the time to be thrown out. 
But it’s vital that you know the date because, 
on occasion, out-dated food is left on the 
counters or In the coolers and you unwit- 
tingly pick it up. It could harm your health 
or, more likely, leave you with mysteriously 
spoiled food a couple of days after you 
bought it. 

These dates are essential information that 
the shopper has a right to read in plain 
English—Oct, 4, not a cryptic 89 or 3047. Yet 
a Food and Drug Administration spokesman 
says: “No federal agency requires dates on 
foods ... if they were required, the (food) 
companies claim nothing would move ex- 
cept products with the latest dates.” 

Nonsense. Film manufacturers have been 
putting “stale date” deadlines on film boxes 
for years, and some food companies already 
clearly mark dates on such products as re- 
frigerated rolls in tubes and Liederkranz 
cheese. Some states require clearly stamped 
dates on milk, bread and eggs. The New 
Jersey Assembly recently passed a bill which 
would require labels to indicate the date food 
was frozen and the maximum time it should 
be Kept. 

These coded dates are an important area 
of food packaging and labeling that Congress 
apparently overlooked when the Truth in 
Packaging Act was passed. They should be 
looked into now. If you agree, write your 
congressman or senator. 

Meanwhile, armed with pencil and calen- 
dar, you’ll have to do your own undercover 


crytography work. 


[From the Washington Post, February 8, 
1970} 
CoNSUMER 
(By Peter Weaver) 

Q: Baking companies identify the day 
bread is baked for a store by attaching col- 
ored, twist clips at the end of the loaf. What 
is the color code used? I wrote several large 
baking companies but so far no replies.— 
W. A.B. 

A. Every bakery uses its own code. One 
popular code is: Monday—white, Tuesday— 
blue, Wednesday—pink, Thursday—grey, 
FPriday—yellow. Saturday—green. Others 
switch these colors around. Safeway says it 
is doing away with stale bread codes and will 
have bread delivery dates plainly marked on 
each loaf. Other supermarket chains may 
be forced to follow suit. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.) has in- 
troduced a bill to force food manufacturers 
to print all food dates plainly on each pack- 
age or can. Your letter has been passed on 
to him. Anyone who wants to support Rep. 
Farbstein’s food-date decoding efforts should 
write to him c/o Rayburn Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

[From the Detroit Free Press, March 2, 1970] 
To Test FOOD FRESHNESS, CRACK THE 
Grocer’s CODE 
(By Trudy Lieberman) 

Quick now. What do 21, 21049, 2B1, and 
2210QA mean? 

Answer: They mean Feb. 21 in those secret 
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supermarket codes which consumers aren’t 
supposed to understand. 

These codes, stamped on most food you 
buy, are especially important on perishable 
products. The codes indicate either “pull 
date,” the day food is to be removed from 
the shelf, or the day the food was packaged. 

Grocers and food industry spokesmen 
maintain that it’s not necessary for con- 
sumers to know what the codes mean since 
they exist only to help the store wich product 
rotation. 

In a grocer’s rotation system, the fresher 
items are pushed to the back of the shelf 
while the not quite so fresh ones are in 
front. 

Says one local supermarket manager, 
“Codes are a way of ensuring that customers 
get a fresh product.” 

Codes are not uniform—there are hundreds 
in the supermarket and they change from 
time to time. And some codes are more or 
less standard—like the Supermarket In- 
stitute code, the calendar subtraction code 
and the day of the year code. 

I broke the codes at a local Farmer Jack 
with: the help of the store manager and his 
department heads. 

We started with bread, most commonly 
coded by the color of the tie on the end of 
the wrapper. 

The-color usually indicates the day bread 
was brought into the store. For example, red 
is for Monday, white for Tuesday, yellow 
for Thursday, orange for Friday and green 
for Saturday. This Farmer Jack gets no 
bread from this bakery on Wednesdays. 

Bread has a two-day shelf life so a yellow 
tie (Thursday) loaf ought to be offered at a 
reduced price on Saturday: 

At a Wrigiley’s, I found yet another bread 
code. Taystee bread was marked A19 and 
Mel-O-Crust was coded 1902 and 193. Since 
I was shopping on Feb. 16, I concluded these 
loaves should be out of the store by the 19th. 

The pick-up date is usually used on bakery 
sweet goods. Cherry rolls marked “21” should 
be out of the store by Feb. 21. Some other 
Kinds of snack items marked 2B3 should be 
out by Feb. 23. The “B” in this code means 
February. 
At the Farmer Jack meat counter, I found 
bacon coded with the date it was packaged. 
Each company code is different. 

Swifts 0192 means Feb: 19; Rath’s 2100 
translates to Feb. 10 and Tennessee Brand’s 
213 means Feb. 13. 

“We try to get the bacon out of the case 
a week to 10 days after it was packed,” the 
meat manager explained, 

Chicken was coded F23 meaning it should 
be pulled out of the case on the 23rd. The 
“F” indicated the employe who packed the 
food. 

Fresh meat is coded with letters. NW 
might mean the meat was packaged Wednes- 
day, W indicating the day of the week and 
N indicating the employe. 

At another store, Monday is indicated by 
a KK. 

“However, people aren’t supposed to know 
these,” one reluctant meat manager said. “I 
wish instead you’d tell your readers that 
we don't let any meat stay in the counter 
more than 48 hours.” 

The produce counter has the fewest codes 
and the most easily understood ones. Vege- 
tables like tomatoes, lettuce and celery aren’t 
coded at all because they have a rapid turn- 
over, Retailers say coding them doesn’t pay. 

Some bags of fruit like oranges, lemons and 
apples are marked with a single number like 
“3” indicating the fruit was packaged on 
Wednesday. In this code, Monday is “1,” 
Tuesday is “2” and so forth. Some packages 
might be marked with the day of the month, 
for example one stamped “17” means it was 
packaged on the 17th day of the month. 

Coding in the frozen food case is simple, 
too. Retailers maintain that frozen food lasts 
@ year in the case and is designated by a let- 
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ter standing for the month it was put in the 
case. An “A” means January and so on. 

Processed meats like bologna and sausage 
follow the Supermarket Institute's four digit 
code, The month is indicated by the total of 
the first and last digits. The middle two num- 
bers designate the day. Bologna stamped 1240 
means it was packaged Jan. 24. 

But another company’s bologna stamped 
1281 meant it should be pulled off the shelf 
by Feb. 28, 

Sometimes you can't tell whether the num- 
bers are the pull dates or packaging dates. 
Bologna coded 1240 might have been very 
stale. But here’s where the store manager 
comes in handy, Ask him if you're not sure. 

Milk codes are hard to spot. They are gen- 
erally numbers indented into the wax at the 
very top of the carton. A 24 would mean the 
—_ was supposed to be off the shelf by Feb. 


Sour cream coded 306 means it is good until 
March 6. A carton of Fairmont cottage cheese 
had a more complicated code—0925. The nine 
was the quality control number, the 25 meant 
the carton was to be removed by Feb. 25. 

Many food processors complicate the codes 
by throwing in quality control and plant 
numbers. Manufacturers claim the additional 
numbers help them find products that should 
be taken off the market because of manu- 
facturing deficiencies. 

Kraft’s Cracker Barrel Cheese reads 028- 
CGO. The 028 is the day of the year the 
cheese was packaged, C stands for the Chi- 
cago plant, G is the vat number and O means 
it was made in 1970. 

Another coding system uses numbers 1 to 
365 to indicate the day of the year food was 
packaged or should be pulled. W3301 on a 
can of Borden’s Frosted Shakes means it was 
packaged on the 30ist day of last year. The 
W3 are quality control indicators. 

Eggs often are marked with the day of the 
year they were handled and packaged, A car- 
ton with a 43 on the side means the eggs were 
packaged on the 43rd day of the year. 

This method could be confused with the 
calendar substraction system. Suppose you 
see a package marked 308. It might mean 
Feb. 28. To unlock this method, you'll need 
ro substract 308 from Dec. 31, giving you Feb. 

Consumers Union and other consumer 
spokesmen long have advocated open dating 
and abolishing codes in favor of plainly read- 
able dates like the ones used by film makes 
and some frozen biscuit companies. 

I found some brands of eggs plainly marked 
“exp. Feb. 3.” I was shopping on Feb. 18 and 
realized that these eggs weren't very fresh. 

Some congressmen think there should be a 
law requiring open dating. Rep. Leonard 
Farbstein of New York has introduced an 
amendment to the 1966 Truth-in-Pac’ 

Act which would require perishable foods to 
be clearly marked with the date they should 
be taken off the shelf. 

Farbstein’s staff has conducted surveys in 
the Washington, D.C., area and report quan- 
tities of food kept beyond the expiration date. 

“We found that some meat managers are 
paid bonuses based on gross sales. So it is 
to their advantage not to reduce food prices 
commensurately with age,” a staffman said. 

Indeed, Consumers Union, the non-profit 
testing organization, found a store selling a 
brand of fish sticks that had been discon- 
tinued two years before. 

Consumer Federation of America (CFA) 
is supporting the Farbstein measure and 
urges consumers to write their congressmen 
to support the open dating. 

CFA and Farbstein’s office hope to set up a 
code bank. Shoppers who succeed in breaking 
codes would feed this information would then 
be available to everyone. 

In Detroit, a city ordinance once required 
milk cartons to show an expiration date, The 
ordinance was repealed in 1966 when the 
Michigan Grade A milk law went into effect. 
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Proponents of open dating argue that 
America is already 20 years behind European 
countries on food dating. 

A few years ago Consumers Union received 
the following letter from a reader of Con- 
sumer Report: 

“We recently visited a supermarket where 
the freshness of all articles was really con- 
trolled. The packages were dated when they 
were received in the store and set out for 
display. I suggest that this practice become 
a more general one. 

The supermarket was in Ljublpana, Yu- 
goslavia.” 


More DATA ON LABELS PREDICTED 


WaASHINGTON.—Growing consumer pressure 
will force processors to put more information 
on labels of food containers, an Agriculture 
Department official has predicted. 

Pressure for more informative labeling and 
more grading of foods is expanding because 
the woman of the house “wants to know 
exactly what she is buying, and what effect it 
will have on her family’s diet,” said Roy W. 
Lennartson, 

Lennartson, administrator of the Agricul- 
ture Department’s Consumer and Marketing 
Service, told the Department’s annual “Out- 
look” conference: 

“Without question, the marketing system 
will either respond voluntarily or be induced 
to respond to many of the recommendations 
made at the White House Conference on 
Food, Nutrition and Health. 

“I am reasonably certain that we will see 
more descriptive labeling .. . more official 
grading and grade-labeling of foods.” 

Lennartson’s agency operates several food 
inspection and grading programs. 


[From the Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle, March 9, 1970] 
You OAN Crack THE FOOD Coprs—MARKINGS 
ON PERISHABLES 
(By James R. Blakely) 

Almost all perishable items sold in grocery 
stores bear stamps indicating when they 
were packaged or when they should be taken 
off the shelf. 

But except in rare instances these dates 
are in codes which all but defy the unedu- 
cated to determine if he is getting fresh eggs 
or year-old cheese. 

Why is this? Why don't they simply stamp 
on the product, “packaged March 5, 1970?" 
Or “remove from shelf on April 15, 1970?” 

Consumer advocates, Consumers Union 
and various Congressmen would like to have 
it this way through an amendment to the 
1966 Truth-In-Packaging Act, and legislation 
to do just this has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Rep. Leonard 
Farbstein of New York. 

Manufacturers and the grocery industry 
oppose the idea on the ground that con- 
sumers would always try to buy the newest 
items, thus defeating the normal rotation of 
“first in, first out.” 

But with a little bit of coaching the aver- 
age cohsumer can get some idea of how old 
or fresh things are. With help from super- 
market managers at a Star market and a 
Wegman store last week, I made my first at- 
tempt to crack the supermarket code. 

Here’s an easy one for openers. On the bot- 
tom of a one-pound carton of Bison Brand 
creamed cottage cheese is the number 0310, 
What does it mean? 

That’s right. You got it. It means it should 
be removed from the shelf no later than 
March 10, third month, 10th day. 

A bit more complex code is found on milk 
cartons which translates into a very simple 
explanation once you know it. On the tab at 
the top of a carton of All Star chocolate 
drink are stamped (look closely because it 
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is pressed into the wax, not printed) the 
following—B10. 

This means the milk was packaged in the 
10th week of the year on Tuesday or March 
3. A is for Monday, B is for Tuesday, etc. 
Single letters on highly perishable items 
usually designate the day of the week. But on 
items which have a long shelf life, such as 
coffee, the letter may mean the month, hence 
H would be the eighth letter of the alpha- 
bet and the eighth month, or August. 

Let's try another simple one. Items pack- 
aged by Wegman’s such as meat and cheese 
have the week of the year they were pack- 
aged stamped on the label. 

A package of sliced cooked salami was 
marked 09 or the ninth week of the year. I 
bought a Wegman-packaged medium sharp 
cheddar cheese stamped 07, which means it 
was packaged the second week in February. 

How about 1022 on a package of Tobin’s 
First Prize bockwurst? It gets a little more 
complex here. The manager wasn't sure what 
the code meant, but in all likelihood it is 
the Supermarket Institute's four digit code. 

You add the first and last digit, in this 
case 3 or the third month or March. The 
middle two digits are the day of the month, 
or in this case March 2, the date it was pack- 


Most all bread is also coded for the day 
it was baked. Bakeries use different colors 
for the plastic-coated wire twists used to 
seal the ends of the plastic wrapper bread 
comes in. A different color is used for each 
day. 

I encountered a wall of opposition from 
bakeries in my efforts to find out what code 
was in use here. The plant manager of one 
of our largest bakeries told me: 

“I have no authorization to give out that 
information. These codes are for our use to 
insure that bread is fresh. It is a matter of 
policy not to give out the coding system, not 
even to our customers.” 

Another bakery insisted that I call the 
chief legal counsel for his bakery in New York 
City. 

However, the bakery manager for Wegman’s 
was kind enough to explain the color coding 
system in use for Wegman-baked white 
bread. (Special variety breads have varying 
codes). Their code is as follows: 

Monday, red twist; Tuesday, white; Wed- 
nesday, blue; Thursday, yellow; Friday, 
orange. Consumer reporters in Detroit and 
Los Angeles report that exact same codes are 
in use in those cities, so the code probably 
is in general use here. 

Code dating gets more complex as we move 
down the supermarket aisle. Consider 
0506HM on a package of Food Club (Star 
market) sliced country swiss cheese. A Star 
executive, who helped me unscramble the 
code; noted that this was another variation 
on the four digit-type code. 

The first two numbers indicate the 
month—May in this case—and the second 
two, the date, or the sixth. In plain language, 
this cheese is good until May 6. The letters 
indicate the factory where the cheese was 
produced. 

Calendar day of the year dating is sure to 
stump the uninitiated. For instance, try 
029GO on a 10-oz. package of Kraft Cracker 
Barrel cheddar cheese. Think Hard. 

The first three digits are for the day of the 
year starting with 001 for Jan. 1 and the last 
digit is the Iast digit of the year. This trans- 
lates into Jan. 29, 1970, the date the cheese 
was packed. The G stands for the plant. 

Calendar subtraction can stump the ex- 
perts. You may find a 56 stamped on a prod- 
uct. That’s not May 6 or November (by add- 
ing the two numbers to get the 11th month). 
It means you have to subtract 56 from 365 to 
arrive at the fact that the product was 
packaged on the 309th day of the year. Or 
maybe that was the date the product should 
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be removed from the shelf. Frequently store 
managers are woefully ignorant of code dat- 
ing translations. And even if they can read 
the code, sometimes it’s hard to decide if 
the date is a package date or a “pull date”, 
the date the item should be removed from 
the shelf. 

Certain salad dressings and many vegetable 
oils use slash mark cuts on the edges of 
labels to indicate dates. Beer bottles also 
carry this type of code. I called Genesee 
Brewery to ask what all the marks meant 
and quickly found out. 

On the left side of the label were nine slash 
marks. I learned that this code indicated the 
day of the year the bottle was filled. The 
first series of three indicated 300, the next 
series of four marks indicated 40 and the 
last series of one small mark and a fat one 
indicated six, which all added up to 346, the 
day in 1969 the bottle was filled. 

The first series is a “hundreds” series, the 
second is for tenths and the last series is for 
single number. Double width slash marks 
indicate five. 

A Genesee executive said, “We want our 
customers to know the age of our beer... . 
we have nothing to hide.” He explained that 
it was “almost impossible” to stamp the date 
on the labels because of the volume of bottles 
handled. 

“We use these slash marks because they 
are cut by the thousands at a time and it is 
far more economical,” he said. 

The shelf life of domestic beer is around 
six months and Genesee says any beer that is 
still in the case by that time is pulled out of 
sale. 

Then I came upon a package of Borden's 
Camembert cheese which bore the simple 
printing “Apr. 9,” the date the cheese is to 
be removed from the shelf. Simple? Most 
consumer advocates are seeking legislation to 
require most of all perishable items to be la- 
beled in this simple fashion. 

Rep. Benjamin S. Rosenthal of Long Island 
is presently conducting a formal study of 
code dating with a view to hearings on the 
matter before his special consumer inquiry 
subcommittee of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. A staff member said, “We've 
had complaints from a fairly sizable number 
of consumers that they have purchased food 
products which have gone bad shortly after 
purchase because they were left on the shelf 
too long. We’ve had some meetings with in- 
dustry and food manufacturers have ac- 
knowledged that there is a problem. 

“I don't know why, but some of these 
manufacturers guard their codes as secretly 
as the CIA guards its codes.” 


[From the Richmond Times-Dispatch, 
March 29, 1970] 
BUYING SLEUTH CRACKS Foop “PuLL” CODE— 
A SPECIAL REPORT ON THE METHODS OF 
Foop CopnrNG 


(By Estelle Jackson) 


Ever wonder how fresh the food you buy 
really is? Ever suspect that the food you're 
eating may have been standing overly long 
on the grocery shelf? 

The answer to your question is probably 
marked right on your grocery packages. 

Most perishable food products found in 
supermarkets are marked with a date, either 
the date of packaging or the date the item 
is to be withdrawn or “pulled"’ from the store 
counter or shelf, 

The problem is that most of the dates are 
in code—and most of the codes are secret. 

What's more, the food industry prefers to 
keep them that way. Industry spokesmen say 
that codes help food retailers guarantee fresh 
food for the customers, but they maintain 
that the codes are not the customers’ busi- 
ness. 

Many housewives have long realized that 
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older merchandise is placed in the front of 
the counter, so that it will move out of the 
store first. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF NUMBERS 


But what is the significance of the numbers 
marked in purple or black on the undersides 
of boxes and cans? 

In an effort to find the answer, I visited 
stores of several supermarket chains in Rich- 
mond during the past several weeks. I found 
some help and encountered some resistance. 
But I did manage to crack quite a few codes. 

A carton of potato salad, one of my first 
targets, was coded in a fairly common, but 
baffling, manner. The numbers on the under- 
side of the container read 2081. The manager 
of the store told me.to add the first and last 
numerals together to learn the month—the 
third month, March. The “08” represented 
the day of the month, he said. So, I con- 
cluded, the package should be pulled March 8. 

“Is that package still back there on the 
counter?” suddenly asked the manager, and 
he took off as though both Virginia H. Knauer 
and Ralph Nader were in hot pursuit. The 
date, you see, was March 11. 

During my days of sleuthing, there were 
times, of great excitement, like the day I 
cracked the.codes for two brands of bread 
on my seventh visit to a bakery department. 

The bread is coded by means of colored 
plastic ties on the ends of the loaves. A bak- 
ery department clerk told me that both bak- 
eries delivered every day except Wednesday. 
Therefore, I was able to figure out their color 
coding for delivery days: one bakery had red 
for Monday; yellow, Tuesday; orange, Thurs- 
day; green, Friday; and white, Saturday. The 
other bread was coded as follows: red, Mon- 
day; white, Tuesday; yellow, Thursday; 
orange, Friday; and green, Saturday. 


MILD DEPRESSION 


There were also times of mild depression, 
as when I thought I would never be able to 
decode the meat symbols in one store. It was 
a Monday, and the code on the meat package 
label simply read, “AA.” A clerk came to my 
aid, although very reluctantly (“I'm not sup- 
posed to tell this to anyone”) by explaining 
that the second “A” stood for Monday, “B” 
would be Tuesday and so on. The first “A” re- 
ferred to the current week, which was the 
week of March 16. 

Meat codes vary from chain to chain, They 
vary from store to store within the same 
chain. They even vary within the same store 
of the same chain. 

A friendly meat department manager at 
one store freely explained his coding system 
to me. Fresh meats were marked ‘23." The 
“2” stood for the man who wrapped the meat, 
my informant said, and the “3” represented 
the day of the week—Wednesday—the meat 
was wrapped. 

Another store also had a simple coding 
system—or so it seemed after a butcher 
explained it. The meat is coded by the day 
it’s wrapped. “3M” stands for the third 
Monday of the month, “3T” the third Tues- 
day, and so forth. 

The chicken at one chain was another 
roadblock for a code-breaker. A meat-cutter 
at one store denied any knowledge of the 
meaning of markings on chicken packed out- 
side his store. 

“We have our own coding system, and I 
don’t know what these packages mean,” he 
said. But the meat manager of another 
store told me all of the chain’s meats and 
chickens are coded by their expiration dates. 

Fresh meat with a code reading “311,” for 
example, is to be pulled’on the 31st day of 
the month. The last digit in the three-figure 
series represents the wrapper. A mysterious 
chicken package turned out to have another 
code: a package that reads F17 will be pulled 
on the 17th. The “F” represents the wrapper. 

MILK CARTON CODE 


Finding the codes on a milk carton can be 
a strain on the eyes, as they are usually 
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embossed colorlessly on the lip of the wax 
container. Most milk is coded by pull date— 
“31” would indicate the carton will be with- 
drawn on the 31st. One brand codes by the 
bottling date, a deliveryman told me. A letter 
represents the week, and a number indicates 
the day. “B4” means the fourth day of the 
second full week of the month, for example. 

There were few codes to break in the pro- 
duce department. Few fruits and vegetables 
are coded, since grocers theorize that the 
merchandise turns over rapidly, eliminating 
the need for time markings. A bag of kale 
was stamped 3A11, and a clerk told me that 
meant that the packing date was March 11, 
1970. The “A” represented this year, he said. 
At another store, the produce manager told 
me an “04"" marked on a package of celery 
hearts indicated March 4 was the packing 
date. Bags of carrots had numbered tags tied 
around their openings, and the same produce 
Manager said these numbers—“5"” and 
“14"—meant the packing day was March 5 
or March 14. 

Eggs packed in cartons generally bore clear 
markings of their expiration dates. “Exp. 3 
16” or “Exp. March 16” had a message loud 
and clear. To a decoder whose head had be- 
gun to whirl slightly, refrigerated baking 
powder biscuits and other packaged rolls 
were also a relief—as their cans were im- 
printed clearly on the metal ends with ex- 
piration dates, sometimes by numbers, as in 
“324, or, more explicitly, by “March 24” 

Codes can contain more than dates. Some 
codes also contain symbols representing 
cities, packing plants, vat numbers and even 
shift numbers. Processors say this must be 
done to identify specific batches for checking 
the validity of consumer complaints, as in 
cases where food products must be recalled. 

One coding system uses the numbers 1 to 
365 to Indicate the day of the year the food 
is packaged or to be withdrawn. The marks 
W3327 on one dairy product means the food 
was packaged on the 327th day of the year. 
The W3 is a quality control indicator. 


LETTER CODES 


Letter codes can really be perplexing. One 
technique is to employ a six-letter word, like 
NEWARK, in which no letters are repeated. 
Using NEWARK, an “N” could represent 
Monday, “E” Tuesday and so forth. Some 
manufacturers prefer a 10-letter code, using a 
word combination like NOURISH EAT. When 
they reach the end of the 10-day cycle with 
a “T,” they can simply start all over again 
with an “N.” 

Easily understood codes, in which the pack- 
aging or expiration dates are written in 
piain English, fall into the category of “open 
coding.” 

And open coding is what various consumer 
organizations want. It would be mandatory 
if a bill now before Congress is passed. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.) is the 
author of the bill, an amendment to the Fair 
Labeling and Packaging Act, which would 
make open coding on all packages and cans 
mandatory. The bill, which has 47 sponsors 
in congress, includes provisions for open dat- 
ing by uniformly using the products “pull” 
or expiration date. 

Preliminary results of surveys made for 
Farbstein’s office by women investigators in 
the Washington area were disclosed by Ellis 
Levin, the congressman's legislative assistant. 

“Everything sold is not stale, but a signifi- 
cant amount of food is older than the codes 
say it should be,” said Levin. “We're finding 
this especially in milk, bread and meat. The 
greatest abuse is in low income areas. How- 
ever, middle-income area houséwives are con- 
cerned, too, about paying a lot of money for 
stale food.” 

A number of consumer organizations are 
committed to the principle of open coding. 
Consumers, Union, the nonprofit product 
testing organization has repeatedly urged 
compulsory dating in closely legible form 
on perishable foods. 
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Food industry spokesmen maintain that 
open coding would add to the cost of food 
and contend it is not necessary because the 
purpose of coding is to help stores rotate 
products. 

S. Frank Straus, executive vice president 
of the Virginia Food Dealers Association, says 
that coding would “create more problems 
than it solves, and would destroy the basic 
food store principle of first merchandise in, 
first out. Consequently, prices would rise.” 

NEWEST AND FRESHEST 

“Housewives would buy things with the 
newest and freshest dates,” he said. “The last 
merchandise in would be the first out. This 
would create a vast problem in that much 
merchandise would have to be destroyed and 
credited. Imagine what that would do to the 
cost of food. 

“Housewives would paw through the food, 
looking for the newest, and we would have 
a terrible mess . . . It’s Just not a real prac- 
tical approach to achieve what they want to 
achieve.” 

Straus continued, “Everybody makes mis- 
takes. And if once in a while you do find 
food that isn’t quite frésh, you take it back 
and get your money back. I doubt if we can 
Outlaw errors by passing a law in Congress.” 

An Official of the Virginia Department of 
Agriculture and Commerce also questioned 
the benefits to the consumer of open coding 
of perishable food. The department has no 
jurisdiction over coding. 

Proponents of open coding counter in- 
dustry arguments by saying that open dating 
would not be an extra cost, since the industry 
is already coding food. They argue that open 
dating has existed for years in some European 
countries, 


[From the State Press, April 7, 1970] 
THIS PRIVATE EYE SPYS SPOILED FOOD 
(By Bili Young) 


Fast cars. Fast women. Imminent danger. 
A murder, rape or a theft of the Queen’s 
jewels. - Right there is enough—quite 
enough—to serve as a season’s material, with 
variations, for a television show about a pri- 
vate investigator. 

But then there’s the case of Arthur Mce- 
Brayer. 

McBrayer, a prelaw student and candidate 
for state senator, is a private detective. 

This private detective drives a 1952 Chevy, 
which is not exceptionally fast, has a family 
and is not in any particular danger. 

Milk, bread and other perishable foods are 
the targets of McBrayer’s investigation. 

True, this may be disillusioning to a gen- 
eration. that grew up with 77 Sunset Strip 
and watched the tides go in and out for 
Troy Donahue at Surfside Six. 

Yet, McBrayer's investigation into a couple 
of food stores in South Phoenix has inspired 
The: Arizona Republic to run a series, the 
first story appeared Thursday, on the sale 
of bad merchandise, especially perishables, in 
Valley stores. 

The understaffed State Health Depart- 
ment is seemingly unable to control the 
situation. McBrayer quoted them as saying, 
“We have no one working on Pure Food Con- 
trol. We handle emergency cases only.’ 

McBrayer feels the discovery of unhealthy 
food conditions in South Phoenix may indi- 
cate a Valley-wide problem, including Tempe. 

“Arizona State students are possibly the 
most uneducated consumers,” McBrayer said. 
“Many are away from home for the first time 
and many are on limited budgets.” 

Last Thursday, McBrayer went to two 
Tempe food stores. At a surplus bread store, 
& loaf of bread was found with the letter 
“d” on it. The “da” means that this loaf was 
baked on a Friday. State law requires that 
any bread sold over three days old must be 
Tabeled “stale.” 

“This is an example of state laws not being 
enforced,” McBrayer said. “I hope someday 
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the actual date of the day a food product 
should be pulled from the market will be 
clearly written on the package.” 


[From Newsday, April 9, 1970] 
SraLe Foop SoLD, LAWMAKER Says 

Washington—Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D- 
Manhattan) said today that two recent sur- 
veys of supermarket practices show that con- 
sumers are sold food that is stale and unfit 
for human consumption. 

Surveys conducted by his own staff and by 
the Democratic Central Committee of Wash- 
ington, D.C., showed, he said at a press con- 
ference, that 15 of 18 supermarkets here 
belonging to the Safeway, A&P and Giant 
food chains were found to be selling stale 
food. Staff shoppers checked 10 items, in- 
cluding milk, eggs, cottage cheese, chicken 
and bread, and found that seven stores had 
one stale item and eight had between two 
and five. Two successive trips to one store 
yielded $100 worth of stale items. The stale- 
ness was determined by checking each item 
for the code numbers which instruct store 
managers when a product should be re- 
moved from the shelves because it is no 
longer fresh. 

“The results of the two surveys demon- 
strated that many of the current food codes 
are subjectively determined and provide the 
consumer with little if any guarantee of food 
freshness,” Farbstein said. “One store man- 
ager said he ignored the codes and removed 
poultry from the shelves when it began to 
smell or changed color or developed growths.’ 
Farbstein said he believed that such practices 
were common in all areas of the country. 
“This means,” he said, “that the consumer is 
getting food that is unfit for human con- 
sumption, that has lost nutritional value, 
smells and tastes bad or is unhealthy.” 

Stale items were found in stores regardless 
of the income levels of nearby neighborhoods, 
he said. 

Clarence Adamy, president of the National 
Association of Food Chains, said that Farb- 
stein’s surveys “do not make sense.” He said, 
“There is no reason for us.to want to sell 
stale stuff, because the only way we can keep 
our customers is to sell fresh goods. It’s very 
seldom a problem.” Adamy denied that any 
health hazard existed. 

Farbstein introduced legislation last fall to 
require food packages to be marked clearly 
with the cutoff date for freshness, Food pack- 
ages are maiked with such “pull dates,” as 
they are called, but only in the form of codes 
which can be read by store personnel. Farb- 
stein’s staff was able to decode the dates on 
the items checked (which were all store 
brands) but was unable, for example, to fig- 
ure out the 10-digit code numbers on Kel- 
logg’s Corn Flakes, 

Adamy said that he opposed the legisla- 
tion, which is expected to be the subject of 
hearings soon. “It would create an immense 
amount of waste,” he said, “because custom- 
ers would pick out only the freshest items 
to buy, and that would increase the cost to 
everyone.” 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Apr. 12, 1970] 
How To KNow WHETHER YOU'RE BUYING 
FRESH Foop 
(By Carol Schlageter) 

It’s a little like playing spy. 

Your mission: To crack the codes that tell 
the age of products on the grocery store shelf. 
The codes are on slews of products, and range 
from simple to nearly Pentagon-proof. 

Men at the three major Philadelphia chains 
contacted—Penn Fruit, A&P and Acme—say 
they don’t see what all the secrecy is about 
anyhow. Snorted one: “I don't know why in 
God's world we don’t put 4-14-70, because 
it would ease the problem with everybody.” 
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Spokesmen for all three chains were candid 
about the codes—pbut occasionally were baf- 
fled themselves. One executive was a month 
behind the times and didn’t know his stores 
had changed codes, 

And in one center city market, a novice 
detected packages of luncheon meat that 
should have been pulled from the shelf a 
week before. 

Why bother with it all? Code-cracking is a 
way you can make sure the product you’re 
buying hasn't outlived the grocery shelf life, 
and won't go bad the day you get it home. 
That knowledge is particularly useful if 
you're buying an item you don't plan to use 
for a week or so. 

Virtually every national name-brand prod- 
uct goes by its own code—resulting in a 
maze of cryptic symbols. Local stores add 
their own codes. In addition, after you crack 
a code there's the problem of figuring out 
whether it was the date it went on, or 
should. be taken off the shelf, But to start 
your translations, here are the codes put on 
items in the local chains, 

If you're shopping Penn Fruit, you should 
know about their perishable code, You'll find 
it on produce and meat items particularly. 

They use A, B. C, D, E, F, G, H, J and AK to 
indicate the first ten days of the month—in 
being order. You're right, the letter I is left 
out. 

For the next ten days, they put an A in 
front of every letter. And for the third ten 
days they put a B in front of every letter. If 
the code on your hamburger or bottled 
orange juice says A, that means it was put 
out the first day of the month, AA means 
it was put out the lith and BA means it 
Was put out the 21st. 

There's another little matter to contend 
with—sometimes on meats a K is put before 
bine ood, In that case, ignore the K and pro- 
ceed. 

B-R-E-A-Dt is the secret to freshness on 
Penn Fruit's own brand goods. If there's no 
code letter on the label, that means it went 
on the shelf Monday, B stands for Tuesday, 
R for Wednesday and E, A and D for Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday in that order. 

When it comes to Penn Fruit’s milk, get 
out your bifocals. The dates are pressed, not 
printed, into the wax at the top of the carton. 
The numbers 413 means—you guessed it— 
that the shelf life expires April 13. 


LUNCHEON MEAT 


At the top of Oscar Mayer brand lunch- 
eon meat you'll find a number. The 26 means 
it’s good until the 26th of the month... 
good for the grocery shelf, that is. 

The expiration dates refer to grocery shelf 
life—and are based on the idea that you'll 
be keeping most things at home for addi- 
tional refrigerator life. For example, milk is 
good several weeks—22 days, ome grocer 
said—after the grocery date expires. 

So much for the easy codes. A Penn 
Maid Cottage Cheese container had A2102 
stamped on the bottom. Forget about that 
A. Add the next two digits and you get 3. 
That stands for the third month—March. 
Reverse the next two digits and you get 20. 
That means it went on the shelf the 20th 
day of March. 


COULDN’T TRANSLATE 


There were others that the Penn Fruit man 
couldn’t translate. He pointed to a jar of 
salad dressing coded 0044K. “I have to de- 
pend on the Pfeiffer salesman to pull it off 
the shelf on time,” he said. 

“There’s no excuse to have something go 
stale on my shelves,” he added, explaining 
that most companies will give a market full 
refund for products that live on the shelf 
to old age. 

He favors what some products already do 
and what legislation introduced in Congress 
would have all products do: Tell it in Eng- 
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lish. Items including hair colorings, dinner 
rolls in tubes and an occasional cheese wear 
their expiration dates proudly. 
SINGLE CODE 

At A & P, Ann Page products—including 
some 185 items from meat tenderizer to 
mayonnaise—have a single code, That 3B2 
on the tenderizer, for example, means March 
2, 1971—the date the product should be 
taken from the shelf. The 3 stands for 1971 
(1970 is A under a system using A through 
J to denote each year in the decade) and 
the 2 stands for the day of the month. 

A & P milk is coded the same way—the 
4A13 pressed into the waxy carton top means 
the grocery shelf life expires April 13. 


REAL DAY 


Items like bread, cake and cupcakes have 
a code on the label—say 0409. It stands for 
the fourth month, ninth day—and April 9 
bie the date marking the end of the shelf 
ife. 

Items including coffeecake or pie have 
the day—the real day, such as “Wednes- 
day”—printed on the label. 

A & P doesn’t code meat because, a spokes- 
man said, “meat gives itself away” by its ap- 
pearance. “If you don’t have a bright red 
color you have an old piece of meat.” If 
you do spot a number on the label of A&P 
meat, it identifies the meat man who pack- 
aged it. Produce also is uncoded at A & P, 
under the theory that its freshness speaks 
for itself. 

At Acme, pre-packaged meats such as 
luncheon loaf and dried beef have a four- 
digit code. The secret to unraveling it is to 
add the first and last digits to come up with 
the month and the middle ones to get the 
date. If the code reads 4041, the month is the 
fifth, May, and the date is the 4th. And May 
4 is the expiration date. 


DECODER SURPRISED 


One novice decoder was in for a surprise 
with Acme’s own Lancaster brand olive 
luncheon loaf. At least a dozen packages of 
the product on shelves of the store at 15th 
and Spruce sts. bore the expiration code 
2012 last Wednesday. That means, shelf life 
had expired April 1—or eight days before the 
shopper cracked the code. 

The reaction of a meat section employe at 
the store was that the code isn’t always ac- 
curate—that the luncheon meat had come in 
that same morning. The reaction of an ex- 
ecutive at Acme headquarters was “I’m quite 
embarrassed—or chagrined.” He said a 
quality control man was on the way down to 
check it, and said that even if meat is 
coded wrong it will be removed from the 
shelf on a better-safe-than-sorry basis. 

Acme’s own meat, like A&P’s, isn’t dated on 
the grounds that “onces the bloom gets off” 
it gives itself away. If you see letters on the 
meat label, they’s the initials of the meat 
man who packaged it. 


TWIST OF WRIST 


Acme’s own bread is closed and coded with 
a twist of the wrist. Those twists are color 
coded: Red, white, blue, green yellow and 
black for Monday through Saturday in that 
order. 

Produce, including apples in see-through 
cellophane packages, has a code on the price 
tag indicating expiration date—A through 
F for Monday through Saturday. And the 
Virginia Lee baked goods line is coded with a 
P (for Philadelphia) and a number from 
1 to 31 indicating the day of the month it 
should be removed from the shelf. 

A milk carton with 0411 pressed into the 
wax has a shelf life ending April 11. 

And, said an Acme spokesman, they're 
working on a five-digit code: 13-31-0 would 
mean, simply, March 31, 1970. Some of their 
cheeses already are dated 5-23-70 in a similar 
approach, 

Said the Acme spokesman: 
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“You don't sell @ customer stale mer- 
chandise more than twice. He just won't come 
back.” 

If you're ready to try your hand at crack- 
ing a code at the supermarket, the first step 
is easy: Ask. 


[From the Denver Post, April 13, 1970] 
So THAT'S How THE COOKIE CRUMBLES 


Some consumer problems have such ob- 
vious solutions that their existence seems 
ridiculous. Take the matter of stale food. 
Why can’t produce be labeled with the date 
beyond which it’s no longer fresh? 

The fact is that many major chain stores 
do date their food—but in code to keep it 
a secret from the innocent shopper. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein, D-N-Y., has in- 
troduced a bill—with 44 co-sponsors—that 
would require food to be marked clearly with 
the last day it’s safe to eat or aesthetically 
pleasing. 

Farbstein’s legislative assistant, Ellis Levin, 
told The Post that the National Association 
of Food Chains defends the codes as an 
economy measure: if they can’t sell aging 
food, prices will go up. But impartial mar- 
keting experts say that experienced store 
managers know how much they can sell of 
each item. Overstocking is due to imcompe- 
tence, which the public shouldn’t have to 
pay for. 

There’s no consistent national coding sys- 
tem. Some chains mark the “pull” date, when 
food should be taken off the shelf. Others, 
use the “push” date, when it was packaged. 
Farbstein's office reports that many stores 
ignore the codes, and some even repackage 
food that’s out of date but still looks and 
smelis palatable. A buyer who plans to serve 
it later in the week is out of luck. 

Levin and others studying the problem 
broke some codes, and found a complex vari- 
ety. A major chain embosses the simplest one 
on its milk and egg cartons. If you see “409,” 
the “push” date is April 9. (Another chain 
marks the “pull” date.) On the inside over- 
lap of the hamburger wrapper at the same 
store, “00094” means April 9 again—reading 
this time from the right. 

Meat varies from store to store even with- 
in the same company. The ghettos predict- 
ably get the worst bargain—12 days of shelf 
life isn't unusual. But Levin stresses that 
abuse is universal; in a store patronized by 
congressmen, he bought bologna that should 
have been disposed of a month earlier, 

Farbstein has received nation-wide sup- 
port for his bill, and not just from consum- 
ers. A member of a small food store associa- 
tion said he and his colleagues were inter- 
ested because the big outfits won’t explain 
their codes to them. These merchants, un- 
blishfully ignorant like the rest of us, often 
get stuck with stale food. Let’s hope plain 
English wins the day. 


[From the New Republic, Apr. 25, 1970] 
SMELL It, THEN SELL It 


Supermarkets depend for their profits on 
clearing the shelves of merchandise whether 
it is fresh or not. Store managers get bonuses 
for high turnover and are docked when they 
have to throw away bad meat or return goods 
whose shelf life has elapsed. Unsold food is 
money lost, so it is to their advantage to sell 
everything. Grocers, therefore, customarily 
put fresh merchandise behind the older stock 
on the shelves. And they keep the true age 
of foods a carefully guarded secret so that 
customers can't discern freshness for them- 
selves. Nearly all food products are coded in 
some way to show their shelf life, the date 
beyond which they are unsafe to eat, or the 
date they were packaged. 

The number “606” on a carton of milk in 
one store, for instance, means that the milk 
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should not be offered for sale after June 6. 
The code “5121” tells when a package of ham- 
burger will likely be rotten. (Add the first 
and last digits to get the month; the middle 
digits represent the day. The expiration date 
on the ground meat is June 12.) The codes 
get complicated. The number “031” on pork 
chops in the store may indicate that they 
will be good until the first of the month and 
that they were packed at 3:00 p.m. May 30 
on a carton of eggs reveals that they were 
packed on that date; their shelf life is seven 
days. A red mark on a loaf of bread means it 
was baked on a Monday or a Thursday, White 
means Tuesday or Friday. Blue signifies 
Wednesday or Saturday. “6029” on bologna 
means it was processed by packer number 9 
and that it should not be sold after June 2. 

The codes vary from product to product 
and store to store, even within a chain, and 
grocers claim that sometimes even they are 
in the dark about what the cryptic messages 
mean. In such cases manufacturers’ or dis- 
tributors’ representatives come around now 
and then to decipher the codes and, presum- 
ably, remove the old stuff from the store. 

The food industry does not want custo- 
mers understanding the codes, because then 
it would not be possible to unload the stale 
food. Clarence Adamy, the president of the 
National Association of Food Chains, said re- 
cently that if customers could read the codes 
they would “tend to buy only the freshest 
products and that would create monumental 
waste." If housewives got picky, Adamy says, 
there would be a substantial increase in 
costs, hence prices. He feels the stores should 
be the sole judges of what is fresh enough 
to market. Should they? 

New York Congressman Leonard Farb- 
stein and the District of Columbia Demo- 
cratic Consumers Action Committee have 
just completed a survey of stores belonging 
to the three major chains operating in Wash- 
ington (Safeway, Giant and A&P). Some of 
the stores are in poor black neighborhoods, 
some in principally white suburbs and upper 
middle class areas. Eighteen stores were 
monitored. Ten products were watched, in- 
cluding milk, eggs, bread, ground beef and 
chicken. On the days the survey was con- 
ducted all but three of the stores were of- 
fering for sale merchandise that was by their 
own standards too old to sell. 

Ignoring code dates, one store manager said 
he discarded chickens only after they began 
to smell, “turn reddish or yellowish or when 
little growths began to appear.” Another 
manager said that when a package of ground 
beef begins to look too old he “reworks it and 
repackages it.” Only if it looks “too bad” 
does he throw it in the garbage. A third 
store manager kicked the survey team out. 

One market, during the survey, changed 
its bread code so that it indicated not the 
date it was stocked but a date two days 
hence. One store put too-old beef on sale at 
half price, while it sold equally antiquated 
pork (cheaper meat thought to be bought 
more often by poor customers) at full, origi- 
nal price. Lunch meat in one place was found 
to be two months past its “pull date.” Some 
meat products were found recoded with new 
dates after original pull dates had passed. 
Pork one place had an anticipated life of two 
days. The same pork in another store was 
considered saleable for four days. 

Although conditions seemed worse in some 
of the slum stores, there were abuses in all 
but three of the surveyed supermarkets, in 
affluent neighborhoods and poor alike. Safe- 
way plans to experiment in certain stores with 
“open dating” which could be read with un- 
derstanding by customers as Well as super- 
market cryptologists. Rep. Farbstein, sensibly, 
has introduced legislation, cosponsored by 
52 members of Congress, that would compel 
open dating. 
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[From the Arizona Republic Forum, 
Apr. 30, 1970] 
Prose INTO THE COMPLEXITIES OF Foop 
Copinc: BREAD, MILK, AND MEAT 
(By Frankie Manley) 

The interest in coding of such foods as 
meat, bread and milk follows a rash of in- 
quiries nationally and locally about the 
freshness of such foods and the possible 
need for consumer-protection legislation. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein, D-N.Y., three 
weeks ago introduced a bill in Congress which 
would require supermarkets to state the spoil- 
age date on every food item subject to deteri- 
oration. (New York law presently requires 
dating on all milk sold in the state.) 

Such a system would do away with the 
present, rotating ““employes-only” code which 
is purposely created to keep shoppers from 
knowing or assessing a product’s freshness. 

Farbstein said two surveys taken by his 
staff and by the national Democratic Con- 
sumer Action Committee indicate that super- 
markets “deliberately deceive consumers.” 

He said many store managers ignore the 
codes dates on meat and poultry and make 
personal decisions on when to remove items. 

“The food industry appears to hold the be- 
lief that ignorance is bliss,” Farbstein said. 

Phoenix company spokesmen point out 
codes were devised as a consumer protection 
measure, a company key to stock rotation. 
The product has two or three days of use 
left after the date rums out. If customers 
knew the code, they'd shuffle the merchan- 
dise, always taking the freshest, a county 
health director said. 

In a Women’s Forum probe, bread was 
found in a major market that was a week 
old—in contradiction to State law which re- 
quires bread over three days old to be marked 
and sold as stale. 

This reporter, calling as a consumer, asked 
Phoenix milk and bread companies for the 
codes and their interpretation. There is no 
uniformity of codes and any conformity 
from company to company is accidental, be- 
cause one reason for codes, is, as one spokes- 
man said, “to fool the competition.” 

Local bread companies responded as fol- 
lows: 

Serv-Us Bakers.—“It’s company policy not 
to give out that information.” 

Sunbeam-Baird—“We don’t give our codes 
out to the people.” 

Rainbow—‘We change that code around 
regularly. I'll tell you the color for tomorrow 
(Wednesday.) It’s blue. We have no more 
than two colors (of wire closures) on a shelf 
at a time—to make sure our bread is no 
older than 24 hours.” 

Holsum.—‘“We'll be glad to: give you the 
code: A blue wire closure means the bread 
was baked Monday; white, Tuesday; red, both 
Wednesday and Thursday, and green, Fri- 
day.” 

Milk companies were cooperative with the 
exception of Foremost Milk. 

Foremost.—“That information isn't given 
out. We have one code for Basha’s and one 
for Lucky. Our milk always has five to seven 
days’ life left. We make four deliveries per 
week.” 

Sarival..“The number on the gable of 
the carton indicates the day of the current 
month. A number 28 has 8 days left, mean- 
ing the company should pick it up May 6.” 

Meadow Gold.—“The number indicates the 
Qay of the current month, but the numbers 
are far apart, example 1: No, 3, for May 13.” 

Shamrock.—"ABC hyphenated with a num- 
ber, skipping the letter I and proceeding 
through nine more letters of the alphabet. 
Example: A10 means January 10 is the pick- 
up date.” å 

Cow Palace.—“The codes change often. I 
know A was for January, but I don’t even 
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know what letter has been chosen for May. 
The code, as most are, is imprinted in the 
gable of the carton.” 

Carnation —“"We use ABC for January, 
February and March and then start over with 
A standing for April, then the day of the 
month. Example: Al0Q—April 10, This is the 
pickup, date. The milk was processed 10 days 
prior to this date.” 

Borden.—‘The 02 is for Arizona, the next 
2, the plant number and the last number, the 
day of the current month. Ten days may be 
subtracted from this number to find the 
processing date. Example: 02.2—12. means 
Arizona—Borden Plant No. 2—May .12 (the 
pickup date.) 

The Maricopa County Health Department, 
the meat inspection division of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, and other bread and 
milk companies refused to comment on how 
perishable foods are dated for shelf-life 
length. 

The complex “codes aren’t considered pub- 
lic information,” said Dr. Donald Ford, super- 
visor in the meat inspection division of the 
USDA, 

“Meat freshness is also determined by ap- 
pearance, unbroken seals and other things,” 
he said. 

Robert Greene of Maricopa County Health 
Department's sanitation division has 27 in- 
spectors, whose number hasn't been increased 
since 1963. 

Besides 6,000 restaurants and 2,200 licensed 
retail food stores in the county, the same men 
are responsible for inspecting septic tanks, 
hotels, motels, meat markets, ice manufac- 
turers, food caterers, warehouses and a va- 
riety of other places. The time they have 
available to check for product freshness is 
obviously limited. 

Greene refused to reveal the food dating 
codes: “It’s a confidential code and is printed 
to tell the company when stock needs ro- 
tating.” 

“Milk lasts up to 30 days because of a new 
pasturizing process,” Greene said, adding 
that temperature of 45 degrees F. must be 
maintained to insure this type of freshness. 
Routine opening and closing the refrigerator 
could thus hamper temperature constancy. 

“Bread is not really coded,” Greene said. 
“Often companies add vitamins to prolong 
shelf life. If word got out, customers would 
shuffie things around and always take the 
freshest dated product and leave the oldest 
to die on the shelf.” 

Larry Sherry, sanitarian in the State De- 
partment of Health, said, “We have no copy 
of food codes and currently have nobody in 
charge of pure food control.” 


{From the New York Times, Apr. 16, 1970] 


FIFTY-FIVE MEMBERS OF HOUSE Sponsor BILL 
To REQUIRE DATING OF PACKAGED FOODS 


WasHINGTON.—Fifty-five members of the 
House joined today in sponsoring a bill to re- 
quire the “open” dating of packaged foods 
sold by supermarkets and other retailers. 

Each package, under the proposed legisla- 
tion, would carry the latest date on which the 
food could be purchased with confidence 
that it was fit for consumption, assuming it 
had been stored under proper conditions, 

Most packaged food in supermarkets al- 
ready carries a coded date to guide the store 
manager. But the codes are meaningless to 
consumers, The proposed “open” or uncoded 
dating would give consumers the same infor- 
mation now -available to the managers, ac- 
cording to the bill's chief sponsor, Represent- 
ative Leonard Farbstein, Democrat of Man- 
hattan. 

Mr. Farbstein said he was introducing the 
bill—identical to one that he had filed ear- 
lier in the session—to demonstrate broad bi- 
partisan support for the measure. Cospon- 
sors of the new text include 48 Democrats and 
six Republicans. 
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“Open dating,” he said in reintroducing the 
measure, “gives consumers personal policing 
power of the sale of stale food by their local 
supermarkets. It is self-enforcing.” 


TWO SURVEYS MADE 


Last week, Mr. Farbstein made public re- 
ports on two surveys indicating that much 
out-dated food was being sold in District of 
Columbia supermarkets, In one store, over 
$300 worth of stale food, including three- 
month-old bologna, was discovered. The sur- 
veyors were armed with keys to dating codes. 

“I believe the same situation exists 
throughout the country,” the Manhattan 
Representative said. “Surveys are planned 
for New York and other cities in the near 
future.” 

Food industry spokesmen have expressed 
opposition to uncoded dating on the ground 
that consumers would buy only the fresh- 
est items, leaving others to spoil, and price 
increases would result. 

Backers of the proposal contend that this 
could be avoided by proper store manage- 
ment, with items rotated from storage areas 
to display shelves and bins in an orderly 
manner, Special sales of food nearing the 
end of its shelf life would be stimulated, 
possibly resulting in lower prices on the 
average, they contend. 


Monday Tuesday 


Baird.__....._- 
Serv-us (bread). 
Servus (sealed items). 
Holsum 

Baird Buns... 
Orowheat iene) 


Orowheat 


sealed)- 
Orowheat 


muffins) 


Carnation. milk 


Capital letter indicating month with num- 
bers for day of month. Al5=April 15th; 
A=Jan; B=Feb; C=Mar; A—Apr; B=May; 
C=Jun; (repeats etc.) (put on sale about 8 
days before pull-date) 

Shamrock milk 

Capital letter followed by number for day 
of month. D20—April 20th A=Jan/B=Feb/ 
C=Mar /D=Apr / E=May/ F=Jun/ G=Jul/ 
H=Aug/J=—Sep/K—Oct/L—=Nov/M=Dec 

Milk put on sale 10 days before pick up 
date 

Cottage cheese on sale 12 days before pick 
up date (same code) 

Sour cream on sale 15 days before pick up 
date (same code) 


Borden milk (halj gallons) 


First two numbers indicate state, next 
number is plant number, and last two num- 
bers are pick up date. 

EXAMPLE 02209 02 is state, 2 is plant and 
09 is pick up date (9th of current month). 
Borden (pints, quarts and 1⁄4 pints) 

lst number is machine number, Capital 
letter is week of month. 

B=1st week; O=2nd week; R=3rd week; 
D=4th week; and E=part of 5th week. Last 
number or numbers indicate day in month. 

Borden yogurt 

A=Jan; B=Feb; etc so on through the 
alphabet. The numbers show the day of 
month for pick up. 

eg 1C7=pick up on March 17, 

Note: All milk cartons are coded for pick 
up date by numbers and letters impressed 
into the gable of the carton on the top edge. 
Most companies use the letters of the alpha- 
bet in combination with numbers. All cartons 
having a small 02-5 in the corner are bottled 
by Shamrock, 

Laura Scudder Products: All coded by day 
and month using numbers such as 4/20= 
April 20th. 
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Dates for each item under the bill would 
be established by regulation of the Health, 
Education and Welfare Department. They 
would be based on industry criteria now 
used in coded dating. 

A companion bill has been introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Joseph M. Montoya, 
Democrat of New Mexico, 


FOOD CODE GUIDE TO CLIP 


Arthur McBrayer, an announced Demo- 
cratic candidate for State Senator, District 
8-F, has printed the following dating code 
in a leaflet now being distributed to Arizona 
housewives. 

It has been made available to members of 
the House and Senate at the request of Bob 
L'Ecuyer, counsel for the Senate Democratic 
minority. 

Other groups are using the codes in con- 
sumer education classes for low-income 
groups. 

The codes match those assembled by Wom- 
en's Forum staff writer Frankie Manley. Mc- 
Brayer code was accurate at the time of its 
April printing. 

Bread is coded, in most cases, by color of 
wire used to close mouth of loaf. Color tells 
day of week that bread is first offered for 
sale. Sealed loaves are coded by a capital 
letter. Colored plastic tab is used on buns. 


Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


Sunday 


Jay’s frozen desert: 1016=Oct 16th & 420 
= April 20th etc. 

Frito Lay: 112S represents Jan 12 and S is 
for San Jose plant, 202L represents Feb 2 
and L is for Los Angeles, 3-Mar; 4—Apr; etc, 
a 9 for Sept. O=Oct; N=Nov; and X= 

ec. 


[From the Camden (N.J.) Courier-Post, 
May 4, 1970] 

SECRET DATES IN SUPERMARKETS SPOTLIGHTED: 
CONSUMER-FOOLING Copes MAY SNAP 
CRACKLE, AND Pop 

(By Kathleen Rowley) 

Some legislators—like most consumers— 
are fed up with the secret messages being 
passed in our supermarkets. 

In New Jersey, food dating, coding and 
labeling practices are coming under hard, 
cold scrutiny. 

In Washington, 55 Congressmen already 
have joined in introducing into the House 
legislation that would snap, crackle and pop 
some supermarket secrets wide open. 

Their bill—and companion legislation in- 
troduced in the Senate—would require that 
packaged perishable foods be stamped with 
a “pull” date. This means that consumers 
would be able to tell at a glance the latest 
date on which foods should be offered for 
sale. 

Actually, some foods are labeled with that 
message already—but usually in codes of 
letters, numbers, colors, and notches which 
are incomprehensible to the consumer, some- 
times even to the supermarket manager, 

Some codes vary from food chain to food 
chain and are often changed, especially when 
somebody succeeds in cracking them. 

What’s more, food codes do not always 
flash the same message. Some codes are 
pegged to the date a food is packaged, 
some to the date the food’s shelf life should 
be over, 

The legislation introduced into the House 
with Rep. Leonard K. Farbstein, D-N.Y., as 
chief sponsor, is linked to the end of shelf 
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life. If that bill becomes law, the “pull” date 
will read “May 1” instead of “A-5-1,” which 
to most consumers sounds like sheer gib- 
berish. 

In New Jersey, some changes in coding, 
dating and labeling requirements also may 
be in the offing. 

For one thing, the results of a year-long 
study of consumer protection methods prob- 
ably will reach the public eye early next 
month. The findings are expected to include 
recommendations to guide New Jersey health 
officials and legislators. 

Now, New Jersey requires dating on only 
one product—milk—and coding on nothing 
though it recommends the practice. 

Now nearing completion, the Rutgers Uni- 
versity study of consumer protection methods 
may even recommend changing the state's 
controversial milk dating system, accord- 
ing to Prancis A. Timko, chief of the state’s 
Bureau of Food and Drugs, 

Under the present system there are two 
alternatives: Milk may be marked with the 
actual day of pasteurization, or it may bear 
an indication that it was pasteurized in the 
24-hour period ending 6 a.m. on the particu- 
lar day. The day may be spelled out or ab- 
breviated in no less than the first three 
letters. 

Under the present system there’s plenty of 
confusion—particularly when a milk com- 
pany serves customers in other states besides 
New Jersey. 

For example, this happened: 

On April 28 a customer in Cherry Hill pur- 
chased a carton of Penn Brook milk from 
a vending machine. The date on the carton 
was 0502 (May 2). The following date ap- 
peared above the following legend: 

“In New Jersey pasteurized during the 24 
hour period ending 6 a.m. of day stamped on 
carton,” 

On April 29 (a Wednesday) the same cus- 
tomer purchased another carton of milk 
from the same machine. This carton has 
THU (for Thursday) stamped on the label. 

A company spokesman said any one of a 
number of factors could have caused mix-up, 
including the fact that Penn Brook dates 
milk for use not only in New Jersey but in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. Most likely, the 
0502 is a “pull”—rather than a “pasteuriza- 
tion”—date and the carton bearing it was in- 
tended for Pennsylvania, the spokesman 
suggested. 

There are also, according to the spokes- 
man, several possible explanations for the 
carton marked THU. Among the explana- 
tions: the milk may be several days old; or it 
may have been incorrectly dated. 

Other milk industry spokesmen say there 
are other problems created by New Jersey's 
milk dating requirements. 

They say if a carton is marked “THU,” 
you can’t tell whether it was pasteurized 
last Thursday, or the Thursday before that, 
or the Thursday before that... 

New Jersey milk processors would like to 
see the use of a yearly code of numbers 
ranging from 1 to 366 indicating on which 
date the milk was processed (with 1 stand- 
ing for Jan. 1 and 365—or 366 if it’s Leap 
Year—for Dec. 31.) 

New Jersey once had that system. The state 
discarded it a couple of years ago because 
consumers complained they had to have cal- 
endars at hand to interpret the numbers. 

The milk producers’ second choice accord- 
ing to Dan Wettlin Jr., executive vice pres- 
ident of the New Jersey Milk Industry Asso- 
ciation, is a system of numbers ranging from 
1 to 31—-with 24, standing for May 24. 

There are some legislators who would like 
to see still another change in the way milk 
is marked in New Jersey. 

A bill introduced into the Assembly three 
months ago would require that the pasteuri- 
zation day on milk caps, tags, or labels be 
“legibly marked in dark ink.” 
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This, explains Timko, would make it easier 
for consumers to read the milk pasteuriza- 
tion day. The way the date is stamped now, 
it’s often difficult to see it. 

Another consumer protection Assembly- 
man John J. Horn and James J. Florio, of 
District 3-D (covering parts of Camden 
County) and Paul Poliscastro of District 
11-A (covering parts of Essex County) would 
make a change in frozen food labeling. 

The bill would forbid retail sales of foods 
which have been frozen and thawed—unless 
the container or package bears a label stat- 
ing: “This article of food was frozen and 
permitted to thaw.” 

If the bill becomes law, says * * * pro- 
tected from deception. They will not be 
fooled into buying thawed fish fillets or 
thawed Thanksgiving turkeys thinking they 
are fresh products. Consumers would also, 
says Timko, be better protected because they 
would know that the fillets and the turkeys 
had been frozen and thawed—and therefore 
should not be refrozen. 

Among consumer protection bills intro- 
duced into the 1970 legislature in New Jersey 
is one which would make state requirements 
and standards regulating processing, pack- 
aging, storage, and sale of food supercede 
conflicting local standards, This, says Timko, 
would prevent the proliferation of different 
good standards. 

Practical politicians say this bill has more 
chance of passing than the others. The bill 
is sponsored by Assemblyman Harold C. Hol- 
lenback, a North Jersey Republican. 

All three measures now are before the 
Assembly’s committee on air, water pollution 
and public health, 

Backers of the federal measure hope, says 
Ellis Levin, Farbstein’s legislative assistant, 
that it will pass this year. 

Though the Nixon administration to date 
has taken no stand on the bill, the legisla- 
tion has, says Levin, both Democrat and Re- 
publican backers. 

The bill's co-sponsors include 48 Demo- 
crats and six Republicans. Support for the 
measure, says Levin, is mounting. But, he 
adds, in Washington one can “hope” for but 
not “expect” a bill's passage. 

The Farbstein bill (identical to one he in- 
troduced last November) now is before the 
House subcommittee on commerce and fi- 
nance. A companion bill, introduced by Sen. 
Joseph D. Montoya, D-N.M., is also in the 
subcommittee stage. Hearings on the con- 
sumer protection proposal, says Levin, will 
probably start first in the Senate. 

If the bill becomes law one major com- 
promise affecting canned goods may be made 
in it. 

Processors, explains Levin, say canned food 
has a long shelf life and that the condition 
of the can has a lot to do with food quality 
and safety. 

Some experts also say temperatures at 
which foods are kept often are more im- 
portant than ages. 

Under the Farbstein bill, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare 
would establish expiration dates for each of 
the regulated foods. These regulations for 
foods which deteriorate rapidly would be 
based on standards now used for coded 
dating. 

Many food industry spokesmen long have 
opposed use of codes and dates compre- 
hensible to consumers. They say buyers 
would purchase only the freshest foods, pass- 
ing up older foods that still are of good 
quality. 

Waste would result, say these spokesmen, 
and the cost of the waste would be passed 
on in higher prices to consumers. 

Levin counters with this argument: The 
real price of food is, he says, higher than the 
price marked on it. 

Suppose, he suggests, you buy a food item 
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for ten cents. Suppose that a third of the 
time you have to throw that food out be- 
cause of lack of freshness. You are then pay- 
ing, he says, more than you think you are 
for the food that actually reaches your table. 

In Levin's opinion, you'll actually pay less 
in the long run if you buy the item for 11 
cents and can count on its freshness. 

In FParbstein’s opinion, outdated foods are 
being sold in some supermarkets throughout 
the nation! 

The Congressman and his legislative as- 
sistant point to two surveys recently con- 
ducted in supermarkets in the District of 
Columbia. 

One survey, done by the D.C. Central Dem- 
ocratic Committee, covered 18 stores oper- 
ated by three major chains. Safeway, Giant, 
A&P. Teams of women shoppers, armed with 
keys to codes, purchased ten items in each 
store. 

The shoppers, says Levin, found that in 
all but three of the stores at least one of 
the ten items was being sold beyond the 
date the stores’ own codes indicated sales 
should be halted. 

The second survey, conducted by Farb- 
stein’s own staff, inyolved five stores. During 
that survey, Levin “personally” found an 
estimated $300 worth of “stale food—meat, 
poultry, cold cuts,” In one store, says Levin, 
he found A&P chain bologna with a “pull” 
date of Feb. 5 on sale on April 4. 

“The bologna,” says Levin, “was all white.” 

To prevent such incidents, Farbstein has 
introduced the consumer protection legisla- 
tion. 

According to his legislative assistant, the 
Manhattan congressman is also mapping 
other strategy. 

Farbstein will, says Levin, take his case 
against coded dating of food to the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

The core of the case, according to Leyin: 

Coded food dating is a deceptive practice. 
It deceives the consumer about food 
freshness. 


[From the Washington Post, May 7, 1970] 


TRYING TO CRACK THE “FRESHNESS” CODE IN 
Grocery STORES 


(By Elizabeth Shelton) 


Cracking the codes printed on perishable 
foods in the grocery store requires more than 
the skill of a cryptographer. 

Not all the numbers and/or letters are 
decipherable by the store manager himself. 
As in the case of processed meats, the codes 
are placed there by the packager who knows 
what colorings and preservatives his brand 
of bologna contains and makes an educated 
guess how long they will keep it fresh. 

Instead of printing a “pull date” to notify 
the store manager when to remove the item 
from sale, the packager may have used a 
“push date.” 

The “push date” tells the store when the 
item left the packager and entered into trade. 
But then again, it may represent the date 
the packager guessed in advance the item 
would arrive in the meat counter of a par- 
ticular store. This is the store manager’s clue 
as to how long it has lain there. 

But this is only one type of coding. 

The big chain grocery stores have various 
methods of coding their own brands of 
perishables, and the coding varies from store 
to store within a chain. 

In one meat counter, cold cuts might be 
marked 0424, meaning that April 24 is the 
last safe date to sell the package without 
running the risk that it will spoil before 
it is used in the home within a reasonable 
time. 

At another, cold cuts might bear a four- 
digit designation, 2242. This also means 
April 24 is as late as the store should con- 
tinue to offer the item for sale. The outside 
numbers are added to get 4 for the fourth 
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month, April. The interior numbers repre- 
sent the day, 24. 

There may also be letters representing 
days of the week, months of the year, or 
years of the decade. (In case of longer last- 
ing foods, such as bottled salad dressing, “A” 
represents 1970, the start of this decade.) 

Other letters simply designate the packer. 

Bread may be dated on the sticker at the 
end of the loaf with 1 for Monday, 2 for 
Tuesday, or with letters, not necessarily 
spelling anything intelligible to the buyer. 
Again, the color of the twist that ties the 
wrapper will indicate the day the bread was 
first put on sale; red for Monday, etc. 

The shelf expiration date of cottage cheese 
is usually stamped on the lid. Often the 
shopper is lucky enough to find it in read- 
able form. The date on the cardboard carton 
of milk is less legible. It is usually embossed 
at the top, and may very well be white on 
white. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.) thinks 
it is important for the buyer, from a stand- 
point of safety as well as family finances, to 
be able to read the code. He has introduced 
a bill to require packaged perishable food to 
bear a label specifying the date after which 
it is not to be sold for consumption as food. 
This is called “open date coding.” 

Surveyors from his office and from the 
Democratic Central Committee visited chain 
grocery stores here and found many foods 
that were over the hill as far as codes were 
concerned. 

Worse, they found a common practice of 
repackaging chicken and putting on a new 
code label. Some of the chicken had been 
soaked in a solution to freshen its appear- 
ance, One way to tell it from the fresher 
poultry was that it bore no U.S, Department 
of Agriculture seal. 

They also found repackaged meats, from 
which unattractive parts had been trimmed 
before new code dates were added. 

They think they have proof that nearly 
obsolete food is ending up at ghetto stores— 
and not at reduced prices. 

The chain-store grocers claim that spoiled 
goods seldom seep through to the consumer. 
They say that the cost of “open date coding” 
(Exp. 4-24-70) for all of the thousands of 
perishable items they sell would increase food 
prices. At a HEW employees’ session Wednes- 
day, one of them likened it to using atomic 
power “to squash a mosquito.” 


[From the Long Island Press, May 16, 1970] 
“FRESH GROCERIES” May BE ANYTHING BUT 
(By Patricia Agnew) 

WASHINGTON.—Those “fresh” groceries you 
just purchased may include: 

Eight-day-old milk. 

Chicken repackaged several times but con- 
sidered edible because it has not yet turned 
green or begun to sprout growths. 

Month-old processed meat. 

Re-ground ground beef that wasn't picked 
up the first time around but offered once 
again at regular prices because it didn’t smell 
too bad. 

Alarmed consumer groups report that all 
of these abuses—and many more—are com- 
mon in the chain grocery stores where most 
housewives, concerned about getting quality 
food at reasonable prices, do their shopping. 

Under current practices of monitoring the 
freshness of perishable foods, even the most 
careful consumer has little or no way to 
avoid them, 

Most perishable foods contain freshness 
codes purportedly designed to advise store 
employes when an item is unfit to be sold 
for human consumption. 

But evidence is mounting that the confus- 
ing array of codes is deliberately contrived to 
hide the true age of a spoilable food item 
from the consumer, to permit the packager 
to make “educated guesses” about the life- 
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span of his product and to allow retail store 
employes to do as they wish. 

A bipartisan “open dating” bill, intro- 
duced by Rep. Leonard Farbstein, D-N.Y., 
and co-sponsored by 58 House members, 
would give the confused consumer a fighting 
chance, its supporters believe. 

The Farbstein bill, to be taken up in hear- 
ings this summer, would require that perish- 
able food contain a package label specifying 
simply and clearly the date after which it 
must not be sold for human consumption. 

It practically takes the skill of a cryptog- 
rapher to get that information today, 

Three surveys—two in Washington, D.C., 
and another in the Chicago area—have un- 
covered a variety of freshness codes in com- 
mon use. Many of these change as rapidly 
as the public “gets on” to them. 

Some codes indicate the date of spoilage 
as determined by the market (the “pull” 
date), while others were assigned by the 
packager as his estimate of when the product 
would get to the store and how long it would 
last (the “push” date). 

In one Washington chain store, milk was 
coded “406"—which meant the fourth 
month, sixth day, or an April 6 “pull” date. 
At another grocery on April 2 “pull” date was 
indicated by the code “0402.” 

One grocery used colored plastic ties on 
loaves of bread to indicate the day they were 
baked. On the week a survey team visited, 
a red tie meant Monday or Thursday, white 
Tuesday and Friday and blue Wednesday and 
Saturday. 

“Contrary to consumers’ popular belief 
that bread is delivered fresh in the morning 
and sold by evening,” the team said, “it was 
learned that bread is considered a two-day 
item, and that bread delivered any morning 
is considered fresh until the close of business 
the following day.” 

The “pull” dates of cottage cheese at two 
stores were variously labeled “406” (April 6) 
and “0405” (April 5). 

One of the D.C. surveys was conducted by 
staff members for Farbstein and the other, 
a more extensive investigation of 18 chain 
stores, by the democratic consumer action 
committee of the D.C. Democratic Central 
Committee. 

The D.C. Central Committee concluded 
that the codes overall “are clearly designed 
to prevent the ordinary housewife from as- 
certaining when products should have been 
removed from the shelf.’” 

That study found from one to five of the 10 
basic product lines surveyed—milk, eggs, 
cottage cheese, ground beef, pork chops, 
chicken, bologna, hot dogs, national brand 
sausage and bread—to be out of date in 15 
of the 18 stores. 

Further, the survey team found the fresh- 
ness of some food products, especially poul- 
try, subject to the guess of the store manager. 

“One manager,” the survey team reported, 
“referring to all types of meat, stated that 
he daily looks at the meat and pulls whatever 
does not look good. When his attention was 
called to some greenish tinted meat, he ad- 
mitted to not having inspected the meat 
that day. 

“This same manager, stated that he did not 
reduce the price of ground beef—if he thinks 
it is bad he pulls it out of the case, re- 
works it, and re-packages it. ‘If it’s too bad’ 
he throws it away.” 

Other findings included a store that did 
not code its meat or poultry at all and sev- 
eral store managers who ignored coded dates 
and substituted their own judgments of 
freshness, 

The Farbstein bill would have the Depart- 
ment of Health, Bducation and Welfare de- 
termine the safe lifespan of perishable foods. 

A legislative alde to the congressman said 
the only objection from the food packaging 
industry was that the bill would encourage 
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shoppers to select only the freshest products, 
even though many foods can last several days 
and weeks. 

“The way we see it, the aide said, “if a 
store manager is doing his job, he'll be rotat- 
ing his foods to maintain freshness anyway. 
The bill would only cause trouble to the lazy 
manager who is not doing his job. 

“We think the bill would encourage store 
managers to offer older foods at lower prices.” 

He said Farbstein was “confident” the 
measure would become law. The mail re- 
sponse has been “extremely favorable,” he 
said. 

“We got a letter the other day from a lady 
in New Orleans,” he added. “She said she 
had just bought a jar of baby food and found 
out it had been manufactured in 1961.” 
[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 

June 4, 1970] 
F08 3163 2W OV 3S: To Crack THE GROCERY 
Cope. You Have To LEARN THE ALPHABET 


(By Irene Nolan) 


Nearly every item in a supermarket has a 
code stamped on it—a series of numbers 
and/or letters that have nothing to do with 
the price or weight. 

The codes are put there by the manufac- 
turer, the distributor or the store for their 
own information. They tell them what a lot 
of consumers would like to know—when the 
meat was packaged, whether the cottage 
cheese (or the milk or sour cream) is at the 
beginning, near the end or past its shelf life. 

Some codes indicate the “pull date,” the 
day the item should be removed from the 
shelf, others represent the packaging date. 
Grocery industry representatives maintain 
that how to read the codes should be known 
only to them. And in the case of many 
canned goods, the store manager does not 
know what the code means, Periodically he 
receives a list of code numbers from the 
manufacturer telling him which cans to take 
off the shelf. 

“They (the customers) tear up things bad 
enough now,” said the manager of a Louis- 
ville A&P store. “If they could read the codes 
they would tear the whole stack up to find 
the freshest.” 

And a representative of the National Asso- 
ciation of Food Chains in Washington said 
that if the codes were general knowledge, 
food prices might go up. The consumer 
would choose the freshest items, which 
would lead to increased spoilage and higher 
prices, he said. 

There are no laws or regulations govern- 
ing how long an item may remain on the 
store shelf. 

The consumer is protected, said several 
store managers, because stock boys or de- 
liverymen rotate the items and remove the 
items with expired code dates. In this age 
of advanced processing and storing, there is 
little danger of spoilage, and, they say, the 
customer can always return the item and 
get it replaced or get her money back. 

SHOPPERS WANT TO KNOW 

But most grocery shoppers would like to 
have a clue as to how old a product is when 
they buy it, particularly the more perishable 
dairy items and meat. This helps them deter- 
mine how long they can safely keep it after 
they get it home, 

The codes can provide that clue, and I set 
out to find out how to read them. 

I visited 16 supermarkets, including 
Kroger, A&P, and Winn-Dixie, GES, A Mart, 
and Giant. Some stores were visited twice. I 
began at the meat counters. 

At the Kroger stores, I found meat to be 
stamped with a number and then a letter. 

I visited the Kroger store on a Tuesday 
and the meat was stamped 1M and 1T. It 
seemed safe to assume that the meat had 
been cut. on Monday and Tuesday. I asked 
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an authoritative looking figure in a white 
apron if this were the case. He confirmed 
the theory so I felt safe asking him about 
the numbers, 

He said that Kroger divides the year into 
periods. The weeks in each period are num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, etc. Thus 3W would mean the 
meat was cut on Wednesday of the third 
week of that period. A package stamped 2S, 
would indicate the meat had been cut on the 
previous Saturday. 

I meant to ask how many weeks were in 
each period, but at this point he was begin- 
ning to look suspicious so I thanked him and 
left. I found the same system of coding in 
five other Kroger stores in the Louisville 
area, 

Next was the A&P. The first store I visited 
had three numbers on its packaged meat. It 
was Tuesday and the majority of the meat 
was coded 023. I just rang for the butcher 
and asked what the numbers meant. 

The butcher was very obliging. He told me 
the second number was the day of the week 
and the last number was the person who 
weighed it. He didn’t tell me about the first 
number and I didn’t push my luck. 

At another A&P I found only one number 
on the package. This was just the day of the 
week—1 for Monday, 2 for Tuesday, etc. At 
another store I found two numbers on the 
package. The first, the butcher said, was the 
day of the week and the second was the per- 
son who weighed the package. 

Winn-Dixie has a tough code to crack... 
and some secretive butchers. Finally I did 
find a butcher who was willing to share his 
secrets, 

The days of the week are represented by 
the letters S T O P V X for Monday through 
Saturday. The weeks of each period are also 
lettered S T O P V X, Thus Monday of the 
first week of a given period would be SS. 
Tuesday of the same week would be ST. 

The butcher also volunteered that the dis- 
tributor stamps his own code on some of the 
chicken. This code is just a date such as 29 
for May 29. He said the packer guarantees the 
chickens for eight days after arrival in the 
store, but he wouldn’t recommend I keep it 
that long at home. 

A Mart codes its meat in the same way 
that the A&P stores do. At Giant, an em- 
ploye told me that 100 was for the first day 
of the week, Monday, 200 for Tuesday, 
through 600 for Saturday. 

Among the stores visited, GES has the 
most confusing meat code. I couldn’t see a 
pattern nor could I find a cooperative em- 
ploye. When a code is uncrackable, it seems a 
good bet to look at the code on the ham- 
burger, which you, can see being freshly 
ground, and then choose meat with a similar 
code date. 

At the groceries with prepackaged produce, 
I usually found the same code used for the 
meat applies to the produce. However, at 
Giant a stock boy said the produce is 
marked with the month and the day it was 
put on the shelf, Apples with a 525 on them 
meant they were put up for sale on May 
(fifth month) 25. 

At all stores, luncheon meat, bacon, and 
hot dogs seemed to be stamped with a series 
of either three or four numbers, To crack 
most of the four-numher codes, add the first 
and last numbers for the month. The middle 
numbers are the day of the month. A pack- 
age of Fischer’s luncheon meat stamped 2293, 
for example, would be May 29..The numbers 
3013 on a package would be June 1. With 
three-number codes, the first number was 
usually the month and the last two the day 
of the month. For example, 611 would be 
June 11. 

Clerks at several stores said that these 
numbers were the pull date or date that the 
luncheon meat should come off the shelf. 
However a spokesman for the Fischer Pack- 
ing Company said that the numbers actually 
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represent the last day that the company will 
guarantee the vacuum container in which 
the meat is packed. On the 2293 meat, the 
company guarantees the vacuum from the 
day it goes on the shelf until May 29. After 
that date, he said the store is on its own. 
The meat will remain fresh in the vacuum 
for many months, the spokesman added. 

A merchandiser for the Kroger Company 
said that in the Louisville area, most retail 
grocers buy items with “guarantees.” That 
is, if the product becomes outdated it is re- 
turned to the manufacturer. In some cases, 
items reaching the end of their shelf lives 
are reduced for quicker sale—especially baked 
goods, produce, and meat. 


DAIRY COUNTER IS EASIER 

At the dairy counters, most of the codes 
are easier to figure out. For example, the milk 
code is usually at the very top of the waxed 
carton. It is not in ink, but colorlessly em- 
bossed and usually hard to read. One side 
has a long series of numbers, and the other 
side has two or three numbers. 

The long series, one clerk said, is “the plant 
where it was processed or something.” The 
shorter series is of more interest. In the case 
of most of the milk it is the date the milk 
should be pulled from the case. For example 
June 5 could be just 5, 05, or 6 05. 

Such products as sour cream and cottage 
cheese are also in most cases stamped with a 
pull date, Sealtest stamps its products on 
the bottom 5 15, meaning May 16 the item 
should be removed. Kroger stamps it on the 
top. A code date of E 15, a clerk in one 
Kroger store said, means that that item 
should be removed on the morning of May 15. 
A&P codes are just a date on the bottom, 
such as 26 for May 26. 

A clerk at one A&P store said that the 
number stamped on the cheese was the day 
it was made. But, she said, don’t worry about 
it. The manufacturer sends lists periodically 
of which packages should be pulled. Some 
cartons of eggs and refrigerated biscuits or 
coffee cake mixes are legibly stamped with an 
easily read code, such as May 29. 

The bakery products at the A&P are plainly 
marked with the day the item was baked. 
Other stores and bakers mark their bread 
with a different color sticker or plastic 
twister for closing for each day of the week. 
For example, the twisters on the end of 
Rainbo bread are red, white, blue, green, yel- 
low and orange for Monday through Satur- 
day. 

[From the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal, 
June 4, 1970] 
OPEN Copes WouLp HELP CONSUMERS 

After I had learned to read some of these 
codes, I began taking note of how old the 
items in the cases really were. For the most 
part, no store had an abundance of ‘items 
with expired codes, but at each store I found 
some items that should have been pulled. In 
each case, I pointed out the item to a clerk, 
who studied the numbers and then apolo- 
getically began removing the items. 

In almost all stores, most of the: meat in 
the cases had been‘cut that day. However, in 
all of them, there was meat that was several 
days old—sometimes four or five days old. 

The one exception was a Kroger store in 
the western part of Louisville. It was a Thurs- 
day, May 21. There were perhaps a dozen 
pieces of meat coded 1 Th, meaning it had 
been cut fresh that day. Most of the beef was 
1W, and most of the pork was coded 1M and 
iT. Also there seemed to be a larger number 
of expired dairy products than in other 
stores. I asked a clerk if the products were 
outdated. He said they were and began re- 
moving themas I left. 

The manager of this:store was later con- 
tacted. by. telephone. He had no comment. 

In fact, most of the local store managers 
when contacted for their comments on out- 
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dated items or codes tn general had no com- 
ment. 

Those who did comment, attributed out- 
dated items to carelessness. 

“We're not always perfect, but we try to 
be,” one manager said. 

To help the consumer know how long she 
may keep a product, some consumer orga- 
nizations advocate a system of open coding 
in grocery stores. Open coding means that 
the codes would be written in plain English. 

WANTS FRESHNESS KNOWN 


Mrs, Oscar Sowards, chairman of Gov. 
Louie Nunn's Commission on Consumer Af- 
fairs, said that the commission has been 
planning to take up the matter of codes for 
some time and probably will soon. How- 
ever, she said, she is in fayor of open coding 
so that the “freshness will be spelled out 
clearly for the consumer.” She said she be- 
lieves this information is vital to the con- 
sumer. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D-NY) has intro- 
duced a bill in the Congress that includes 
provisions for a system of open coding that 
would use the product’s pull date. The bill 
was introduced last November and re-intro- 
duced in April. It has 59 cosponsors, and 
hearings are pending. 

Ellis Levin, the congressman’s legislative 
assistant, said that a survey of the major 
food chains in Washington showed a large 
amount of food being sold beyond the expi- 
ration date of the code.” 

Levin said that most abuses took place in 
stores in poverty neighborhoods, In the 
stores serving middle class areas, he said, the 
codes had four, five, or six days left. In the 
low-income areas, the items had zero shelf 
life (day of expiration) or were out of date. 

Levin said that several European countries 
already have open coding and the system is 
working successfully. He doesn’t feel such a 
system would cause prices to rise, 

This is not necessarily so, says Kemp 
Christensen, vice-president of the National 
Association of Food Chains, The association, 
he said, is not “opposing” the open coding 
bill. It is just trying to raise some questions 
about the feasibility of such coding. 

“If you put in open codes, the customers 
would take the very freshest. There would be 
a certain amount of loss due to pawing over 
of items. Older items wouldn't sell as well. 
There would be extra cost involved, and we 
think the customer might have to pay. We 
are asking: ‘Is it worth it in Hght of the 
quality of product the customer gets now?” 

REFUNDS ARE GIVEN 


Christensen said that most stores are 
eager to please customers and keep their 
business, This means, he said, most man- 
agers are careful about code dates and will- 
ing to give refunds for spoiled merchandise. 

Most codes do take into account, he said, 
that there has to be a shelf life after pur- 
chase for the customer. For example, if milk 
is coded to expire June 5, that date takes 
into account that the milk might be in a 
home refrigerator for a time after that date. 

Shelby Johnson, director of environmental 
services for the state Department of Agricul- 
ture, said that there are no state regulations 
governing codes or the length of time a 
product may remain on the shelf. A. P. Bell, 
director of environmental services for the 
Louisville-Jefferson County Department of 
Health, said that before pasteurization 
Louisville did have a law regulating the 
shelf life of dairy products. With improved 
processing. methods, he said, there was no 
longer any need for such a law. 

Johnson said that with.the better quality 
product, better marketing, and better distri- 
bution there is no need for legislation: gov- 
erning codes. : 

Levin says that the outlook for:the open 


_ coding bill is very good, Christensen says 


that consumers “should put the pressure on 
the merchants, not the legislators.” 
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[From the Chicago Sun-Times, 
July 10, 1970] 


JEWEL DECODES SYSTEMS FOR DATING Foop 
(By Camille Jilke) 


Jewel Food Stores announced Thursday it 
will translate the codes that food companies 
use to indicate the freshness of a product. 

Joseph F. Grimes, Jewel's vice president of 
sales, said customers would be able to deter- 
mine for themselves whether food was out- 
dated. He said Jewel would discard any out- 
dated food customers found. 

An aide to Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D- 
N.Y.), who has introduced legislation that 
would require simple dates, said Jewel is the 
first major food-store chain in the nation to 
translate the codes for customers. 

Grimes said the codes of some of the most 
popular items in the fresh meats, processed 
meats, dairy and snack departments will be 
explained on signs in the stores. 

He said books listing the codes of all prod- 
ucts sold at Jewel will be available to use at 
customer service desks. 

The codes indicate to retail stores the date 
a food product was manufactured or the 
date it should be taken off the shelf. 

For example, a Nabisco pretzel box that 
has “1L103” written on it was manufactured 
by shift 1 at plant L on the 103d day of the 
year, or April 13. 

For Jewel Maid bread with “kwik-lok” 
seals, the color of the seal indicates the day 
of delivery. 

The symbol “0057” on a Hillfarm milk car- 
ton means the milk should be taken off the 
shelf at midnight on the fifth (05) day (mid- 
dle two digits) of the month in Chicago or 
the seventh (07) day (first and fourth dig- 
its) in the suburbs. 

At a press conference at Jewel headquar- 
ters, in. Melrose Park, Grimes said Jewel has 
strictly observed the codes even though they 
were unknown by the public. 

Grimes said he did not expect translation 
of the codes to result in the sales of only the 
freshest merchandise. 

Farbstein’s proposed legislation would re- 
quire labels on all food that could deterio- 
rate to have clear letters and numbers an- 
nouncing the last day the item would be safe 
to sell. 

Ellis Levin, Farbstein’s legislative assist- 
ant, said the legislation would cost nothing 
to enforce because consumers would enforce 
it. 

Levin said his investigation showed out- 
dated food is sold throughout the country to 
all socio-economic levels. 


[From the Washington Post, July 12, 1970] 
BREAKING THE FOOD CODE SYSTEM 


(By Peter Weaver) 


Wouldn't it be nice if the bacon or cot- 
tage cheese you buy had this vital informa- 
tion printed on the package: not for sale 
after—July 24. 

As you may already know, the removal 
date is printed on most food packages but 
it’s in code. I broke a number of these codes 
in a column last year, hoping it would bring 
some action. 

Unfortunately, the number and complex- 
ity of the code systems are increasing. The 
most common one, used by members of the 
American Meat Institute and others, employs 
four numbers such as 3244. You add the out- 
side numbers to get “7” which stands for the 
seventh month, July. The two inside num- 
bers “24” stand for the 24th day—July 24. 

Some companies use the number of the 
day of the year which would make “205” into 
July 24. Others use letters for months—A for 
January, G for July. Still others use color 
codes on packages or make little marks over 
their brand name letter to indicate removal 
dates. The list is endless. 

There are some faint signs of hope, how- 
ever. Rep. Benjamin Rosenthal (D-N.Y.), 
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chairman of a special consumer inquiry on 
the House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, has collected an extraordinary pile of de- 
tailed, coded date systems from some 20 ma- 
jor food processors. He’s preparing to launch 
a national survey, probably to be done by 
Department of Agriculture shoppers, to see 
how well—or how poorly—our food dating 
and marketing system is working. 

Rep. Leonard Farbstein (D.-N.Y.) Intro- 
duced a bill last fall which would require 
food removal dates marked in plain English. 
The bill has been stymied so Farbstein has 
asked the Federal Trade Commission to take 
direct action. 

State legislatures in California, Delaware, 
Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey 
and New York have all been bombarded with 
bills proposing that food dates be plainly 
marked. No laws yet, but pressure for “open” 
food dating is mounting. 

Theoretically, supermarket or packer em- 
Pployees are supposed to police counters and 
shelves to remove products which have gone 
beyond coded removal dates. Sometimes this 
works, sometimes it doesn’t. If consumers 
had a chance to see plainly marked removal 
dates, they could take over much of this 
policing job themselves. 

Almost all the food companies are opposed 
to the “open” dating idea. They claim con- 
sumers would always pick products with the 
latest date, letting perfectly usable food go 
to waste. According to a top USDA food 
plant inspector, the companies could solve 
this problem with “block dating” anda sys- 
tem of discounts by dates. 

On highly perishable items such as poul- 
try and meats, for example, Monday and 
Tuesday packing dates could be lumped into 
& system with one “block” removal date. 
This would be continued through the week. 
On less perishable items, even a week’s pro- 
duction might safely be lumped into one 
removal date. 

Food companies usually put on removal 
dates to give the consumer anywhere from 
& few days to two weeks use of the product 
even if it’s bought on the last day before 
removal, 

A bacon processor, for example, knows his 
product is good for, say, 30 days after pack- 
ing. So, using block dating, he would put a 
removal date on three days’ production for 23 
days from the first day’s production. This 
gives plenty of flexibility for his marketing 
system and still protects the customer. 

In the store, when a customer is faced 
with the choice of two or more plainly 
marked removal dates on packages of bacon, 
the discount system could be used. If the 
customer wants to use the bacon over a 
period of two weeks, then the package with 
the latest removal date could be selected at 
the regular price or even a premium price. 

If the customer knew that the bacon would 
be used within the next couple of days, then 
an earlier dated package (one nearer the re- 
moval date) could be selected because the 
price would be lower. 

With education and promotion, this sys- 
tem of plainly marked food dates would give 
us a choice based on our needs and would 
insure that our food can be readily used be- 
fore it spoiled. At least one major supermar- 
ket chain will soon try this kind of plainly 
marked food dating on an experimental 
basis. Hopefully, others will follow. 


MRS. HELEN ROGERS REID 


(Mr. BINGHAM asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with sorrow that I take note of the death 
of Helen Rogers Reid. Mrs. Reid was a 
great lady and a great American. 
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I will not take the time of the Members 
to recount the facts of her long and full 
life and many achievements, which were 
duly recorded in the New York Times 
article which I shall append at the end of 
my remarks. 

I do want to express to the members 
of her family, including particularly her 
sons, our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York and Mr. Whitelaw Reid, both 
of whom have been my friends for many 
years, the profound sympathy of my wife 
and myself. The end of a life is never easy 
to accept, even when it comes, as in this 
case, many years after the allotted 
Biblical span. 

I have only the fondest personal recol- 
lections of Mrs. Reid: Among her many 
active interests was her great involve- 
ment in the activities of young people. 
Mrs. Reid twice gave me the opportunity 
to serve as an occasional correspondent 
for the New York Herald Tribune, a very 
great newspaper, writing articles for the 
Sunday edition on youth movements in 
Germany, Italy, and the Soviet Union 
in 1935, and on conditions in Japanese- 
occupied China in 1938. 

Helen Rogers Reid will be sorely missed 
by a host of friends in New York and 
around the world. 

The article follows: 


[From the New York Times, July 28, 1970] 


Mrs. OGDEN REID Is DEAD AT 87; Ex-PRESIDENT 
or HERALD TRIBUNE 


Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, former president 
of The New York Herald Tribune, died of 
arteriosclerosis yesterday at her home, 834 
Pifth Avenue. 

Mrs. Reid, who was 87 years old, was the 
widow of Ogden Reid, president of The Her- 
ald Tribune until his death in 1947. 

In- her 37 years on The Herald Tribune and 
its predecessor, The Tribune, Mrs, Reid was 
an unflamboyant but powerful force in the 
newspaper world and in the city's civic ana 
social life. 

Her business acumen, first displayed as an 
advertising salesman, and her editorial judg- 
ment, in making the paper attractive to 
women and suburban readers, helped to 
transform The Herald Tribune into a modern 
newspaper. 

Entering journalism as a byproduct of her 
marriage to Ogden Mills Reid, whose father, 
Whitelaw, had acquired The Tribune from 
Horace Greeley, its founder, Mrs. Reid grad- 
ually established herself as a newspaper per- 
sonality in her own right. Never overtly ag- 
gressive, she won her reputation by quiet 
tenacity, dowagerlike charm, and a clear and 
orderly mind. 

There was little in Mrs, Reid’s appearance 
to suggest the infiuence she wielded, nor the 
force of her character. She stood only an inch 
over 5 feet; and she looked as fragile as a 
piece of expensive china. Her hair, at first 
brown, then gray and later white, was a fine 
soft fuzz that curled close to her head. Her 
large green eyes, however, were alert and 
probing. According to advertising salesmen 
who dealt with her, they could be quite 
unnerving. 

In dress Mrs. Reid was feminine but not 
fancy. Her taste ran to bright colors, with 
various shades of purple predominant. Day in 
and day out she wore a plain beret-like hat 
embellished with pearls, a diamond clip, 
sequins, flower petals or feathers. 

Although she was pleasant and informal 
in conversation in the office or at dinner, her 
talk did not run much to chit-chat, and she 
did not encourage it in others for long. For 
many years Mrs, Reid included her editors 
and columnists at luncheons, dinners and 
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weekend parties she gave for guests notable 
in national and world affairs. 

A gathering might include a Presidential 
aspirant, an international statesman, a best- 
selling author, an economist, an editor and 
a few couples from the Reids' social circle on 
the upper East Side. With dessert, Mrs. Reid 
would swizzle a glass of champagne with a 
piece of melba toast and throw out a general 
question on current affairs. 


DINERS SUMMONED TO SPEAK 


Going around the table, she would call on 
the diners, one by one, for their views. Ac- 
cording to one account of these affairs, some 
gave their opinions seated, but a number 
were wont to rise and address Mrs. Reid as 
though she were a public meeting. 

Mrs. Reid’s interest in the political and 
economic forces that shaped the world about 
her was reflected in the establishment, in 
1930, of The Herald Tribune's annual Forum 
on Current Problems. Although the Forum 
was at first a. promotional device aimed at 
clubwomen, it was expanded to include the 
public generally. 

With Mrs. Willam Brown Meloney, the 
Forum director for many years, Mrs. Reid 
took a hand. in choosing and obtaining 
prominent speakers, many of them from 
abroad. She presided at the big sessions in 
the Waldorf-Astoria, and published the pro- 
ceedings in a special supplement for high 
school and college students. 

Mrs. Reid's own politics were Republican, 
but the forums were nonpartisan and dis- 
passionate presentations of world news and 
issues. They were discontinued after 1955, 
for emphasis on the paper’s Youth Forum. 

At The Herald Tribune Mrs. Reid raised 
her voice for moderate Republicanism and 
for internationalism. In 1952 she supported 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Presidency; 
she had backed Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. 

Mrs. Reid was a leader in civic affairs. She 
served for nine years as chairman of ‘the 
board of trustees of Barnard College, her 
alma mater. A dormitory built in 1963 with 
funds she helped to raise is named for her. 
She was a trustee of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. She was active in the New York 
Newspaperwomen’s Club, and she was pres- 
ident of the Reid Foundation, established by 
her husband in 1946 to give fellowships to 
journalists for study and travel abroad. 


NEEDY CHILDREN HELPED 


Another of Mrs. Reid's civic interests was 
her newspaper’s Fresh Air Fund, which 
raised public contributions to send needy 
children to summer camps and homes in the 
country. 

As a society figure Mrs. Reid was far less 
formidable than her mother-in-law, a vigor- 
ous matriarch who died in 1931. Mrs. Reid's 
style in entertaining was informal—and in- 
defatigable. There was a constant round of 
guests at her 15 East 84th Street apartment, 
a 30-room Ophir Cottage in Purchase, N.Y., 
at a summer place in the Adirondacks and 
at a hunting lodge in North Carolina. 

To those who sought to assay her career, 
Mrs. Reid appeared as a Cinderella who be- 
came Queen Helen. She was born in Apple- 
ton, Wis., on Nov. 23, 1882, the youngest of 
11 children of Benjamin Talbot Rogers and 
Sarah Louise Johnson Rogers. Her father 
died when she was 3. Although the family 
was not poverty stricken, she was obliged to 
earn part of her way through boarding 
school and then through Barnard, which she 
entered in 1899. 

EARNED DEGREE IN ZOOLOGY 

She enrolled to study Latin and Greek and 
perhaps to become a teacher, but she shifted 
her interest in zoology and took her degree 
in that. She established a reputation among 
her classmates as a crisp, attractive, enter- 
prising girl who could even turn a profit on 
the senior yearbook. The class poet summed 
her up in this quatrain: 
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We love little Helen, her heart is so warm 

And if you don’t cross her she’ll do you no 
harm. 

So don’t contradict her, or else if you do 

Get under the table and wait till she’s 
through. 

In June 1903, when Helen Rogers received 
her Bachelor of Arts degree, she heard that 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, one of the city’s grande 
dames, was seeking a social secretary. She 
applied, was accepted and went to work in 
the Reid’s sumptuous Florentine fortress on 
Madison Avenue, across from St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. Mrs. Reid, who had a dinner table 
seating 80 people and the wealth to festoon 
it with elegant viands, never lacked for social 
engagements; a secretary to handle this 
facet of her life had few idle moments. 

SECRETARY FOR 8 YEARS 

Helen Rogers was in Mrs. Reid’s. employ 
for eight years, dividing her time between the 
United States and London, where Whitelaw 
Reid was Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's from 1905 to his death in 1912. Dur- 
ing this time she met. the Reid’s only son, 
Ogden Mills Reid, fresh out of Yale. The 
couple were married in Wisconsin March 14, 
1911. 

Tall, handsome, genial and convivial, Oggie 
Reid was deeply interested in swimming, ten- 
nis, shooting and sailing—activities in which 
his wife learned to excel by putting her mind 
to them. 

She at first took only a passing interest in 
The Tribune, which her husband inherited 
on his father’s death. In the first six years 
of her married life she devoted herself to her 
children, Whitelaw, Elisabeth, who died in 
childhood, and Ogden. Her chief outside con- 
cern was women’s suffrage. She helped raise 
$500,000 for suffrage campaigns in New York. 

“When I was at Barnard, working my way 
through,” she explained later, “the neces- 
sity for complete independence of women was 
borne in on me.” 


JOINED PAPER IN 1918 


Mrs. Reid’s newspaper career began in 1918, 
when she became an advertising solicitor for 
the palsied Tribune, into which the Reid 
family was reported to have poured $15-mil- 
lion since 1898. “Come down to the office,” 
Ogden Reid asked his wife, “and work the 
paper's success out with me.” Within two 
months she was its advertising manager, a 
post she held under slightly different titles 
on The Herald Tribune until she became its 
president in 1947. 

Immensely loyal to the Reid name and 
eager to make The Tribune a great, self-sup- 
porting paper, Mrs. Reid channeled enor- 
mous energy into advertising salesmanship. 
Between 1918 and 1923 the paper, compet- 
ing in the morning field with The Times, 
The World, The American and The Herald, 
more than doubled its linage. 

Then and later she was relentless in pur- 
suit of space buyers. 

“She had the persistence of gravity,” an 
associate once remarked. She called on adver- 
tisers or had them to luncheon. Banter, deft 
flattery and an array of voluminous and pre- 
cise facts constituted her arguments. 

ADVERTISING STAFF DRIVEN 

She was as unsparing of the paper’s other 
ad solicitors as she was of herself. “You 
get so you sneak up the back stairs rather 
than confess you're not a wonder boy,” a 
member of her harried but admiring staff 
once said. 

On The Herald Tribune in the nineteen- 
thirties and forties, Mrs. Reid was accus- 
tomed to hold advertising staff meetings on 
Mondays at 9 A.M. sharp to get an account- 
ing of each salesman’s work. At one point 
she presided from a platform decorated with 
a cardboard apple tree and red cardboard 
apples. Each apple represented an account 
the paper was seeking. 

She called up the salesmen by turn, and 
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whenever one announced a new account she 
would remove the appropriate cardboard 
apple from the tree with a ceremonious fiour- 
ish to the accompaniment of the assemblage’s 
applause. 

By means of this and other encouragements 
to salesmanship, including at one time im- 
promptu choral singing, Mrs. Reid kept the 
advertising flowing in. For her doggedness 
and for her conviction that The Herald 
Tribune was the finest advertising medium 
in the city she was much admired by her 
sales staff. 

INFLUENCE ON PAPER STRONG 

Mrs. Reid had a pervasive influence on the 
paper's news and editorial content, although 
its precise demarcations were a matter of 
speculation. 

One story is that Mrs. Reid once protested 
to her husband about a news article and that 
he retorted: 

“Helen, will you get the hell back to your 
department and run it while I run mine.” 

She is said to have departed meekly. 

Mrs. Reid always denied the story. “In the 
first place,” she once explained to an inter- 
viewer, “my husband wouldn't speak to me 
that way. In the second, I wouldn’t leave 
meekly. Besides, nothing like that ever hap- 
pened.” 

Actually, when Mrs, Reid put her mind 
to it, she usually got her way. One exception 
Was in trying to make the paper dry during 
Prohibition. On this point her husband was 
unyielding. 


SPURNED DEAL FOR HERALD 


Mrs. Reid’s editorial presence was felt espe- 
cially after The Tribune, at her prompting, 
acquired Frank Munsey’s Herald in a $5- 
million deal in 1924. 

Shortly after the purchase, The Herald 
Tribune moved uptown from Nassau Street 
to quarters at 230 West 41st Street, and began 
to expand its news coverage and increase its 
circulation. 

Mrs. Reid was generally credited with being 
responsible for its concentration on the sub- 
urban, middle-class field of circulation. She 
frequently suggested story ideas and advised 
on coverage of others. The paper devoted, 
under her stimulus, much space to the news 
of gardening and allied interests of suburban 
dwellers and women. 


STAFF MEMBERS RECRUITED 


Mrs, Reid's influence was also reflected in 
the appointment of the late Mrs. Irita Van 
Doren as editor of Books, the Sunday literary 
supplement, and of the late Mrs. Meloney as 
editor of This Week, the Sunday fiction and 
articles supplement. She added the late 
Dorothy Thompson and Walter Lippmann, 
the commentator, to the staff. She was also 
responsible for the paper’s Home Institute, 
& widely known experimental kitchen that 
devised and tested recipes for publication. 

When Ogden Reid died in 1947 his widow 
succeeded him as president of The New 
York Herald Tribune, Inc. She became chair- 
man of the board of directors in 1953. Her 
elder son, Whitelaw, who had joined the staff 
in 1940 and had been named vice president in 
1947, succeeded to the presidency. 

In 1955, at the age of 72, Mrs. Reid re- 
signed as chairman but continued as a mern- 
ber of the board. Whitelaw succeeded her as 
chairman, and her other son, Ogden, who 
had joined the staff in 1950, became presi- 
dent, publisher and editor. 


RETIRED IN 1958 


For some time The Herald Tribune had not 
been gaining sufficient circulation and ad- 
vertising in a period of rising costs and in- 
tense competition. A loan of $2.5-million 
from the Massachusetts Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the fall of 1954 proved insufficient to 
restore the paper to prosperity. In Septem- 
ber of 1957 John Hay Whitney, the financier, 
invested $1.2-million in the paper with an 
option to buy. He took up the option a year 
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later, leaving the Reid family with a minor- 
ity interest. Mrs. Reid retired at that time 
from the board of directors. 

Mr. Whitney ran The Herald Tribune until 
1966, when it merged with The Journal- 
American and The New York World-Tele- 
gram and The Sun. The new paper, The 
World Journal Tribune, expired in May, 1967. 

In retirement Mrs. Reid lived quietly in 
her apartment at 834 Fifth Avenue, enter- 
taining her friends and members of her 
family and venturing out socially from time 
to time. 

Many organizations honored Mrs. Reid. In 
1935 she received the medal of award of 
the American Women’s Association “for pro- 
fessional achievement, public service and 
personality.” The Cuban Red Cross gave her 
the Comendador Cross of the Order of 
Honor and Merit for her “helpful under- 
standing of world problems and friendliness 
toward Latin America." 

At the annual dinner of the Hundred Year 
Association of New York, an organization of 
business institutions with more than a cen- 
tury of unbroken existence in New York, she 
was awarded a gold medal in 1946 for services 
in behalf of the welfare and prestige of the 
city. The 1949-50 seal of the Council Against 
Intolerance was presented to her for “out- 
standing service in the cause of tolerance 
and equality.” 

ELECTED TO ARTS ACADEMY 

She was elected by the editors of “The 
Book of Knowledge” as one of 12 women 
who are “inspiring examples of intelligence 
and accomplishment.” She was one of four 
women elected fellows of the American Acad- 
emy of Arts and Sciences in 1950. In 1951 she 
Was listed among 10 notable women in in- 
dustry, communications, labor and the pro- 
fessions in New York State. 

Mrs. Reid was also the recipient of a num- 
ber of honorary degrees, and she was a mem- 
ber of the Colony Club, the Women’s City 
Club, the Women’s University Club, the New 
York Newspaperwomen’s Club, the River 
Club, and, in Paris, of the University 
Women’s Club. 

She is survived by her sons, Whitelaw Reid 
and United States Representative Ogden 
Reid of Westchester, and by 10 grandchil- 
dren, 

A funeral service will be held Thursday 
at 10 A.M. at St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street. 


WCBS-TV EDITORIAL 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
it happens now and again that television 
editorials are noteworthy for their in- 
cisiveness and their exposure of the 
truth. Just such an editorial was aired by 
WCBS-TV of New York City on July 8, 
1970. I think the content of that editorial 
should be made available to all those who 
were not privileged to hear it when it 
was telecast. With the permission of the 
House, I include the editorial at this 
point in. the Recorp. The editorial 
follows: 

LOYAL OPPOSITION 

People in politics. have long recognized 
the importance of television as a means of 
reaching the people. But not until recently 
have our national leaders displayed much 
mastery over the medium, President Nixon, 
for one, has shown great skill in using film 
clips. to buttress his televised claims about 
the success of the Cambodian adventure. 
And last night,.the Democrats. showed. off 
their video virtuosity with an elaborate elec- 
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tronic rebuttal starring anchorman Lawrence 
O’Brien, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. 

While we were impressed by the technical 
skill displayed, the message by Mr. O'Brien 
was a narrow partisan one for the most 
part, overblown and underdeveloped. Despite 
the clever use of videotape footage, what the 
Democratic National Committee had to say 
was about as novel as what party stalwarts 
normaly hear at those rubber-chicken din- 
ners. 

On the big issues, Mr. O'Brien soared to 
rhetorical heights, sometimes into thin air. 
The divisions in our society, he said, were 
greater now under the Republicans than they 
had been 18 months ago under the Demo- 
crats. Divisions remain great, of course, but 
the current administration inherited na- 
tional polarization from previous adminis- 
trations. President Nixon has moved stead- 
ily—although too slowly—in reducing Amer- 
ican combat forces in Vietnam, thus lowering 
the level of bitter conflict over the war in 
this country. 

And the O’Brien message was disappoint- 
ing in other regards. On Cambodia, he 
seemed to suggest that everything was going 
well there before the combined American- 
South Vietnamese invasion, a serious dis- 
tortion of the facts. On the question of re- 
ordering national priorities, he gave a Dem- 
ocratic Congress credit, ignoring the fact 
that House Democrats, particularly those 
from the South, are the chief champions of 
bloated military budgets. 

Our point here is not to suggest that the 
Nixon Administration should be above criti- 
cism. There is a great need for effective 
criticism from the opposition through a na- 
tional forum. But the quality of debate 
offered by the opposition must be better than 
that offered by Mr. O'Brien last night. The 
Democrats should worry less about the me- 
dium and more about the message. 


TESTIMONY BY HON. WILLIAM A. 
STEIGER BEFORE COMMISSION 
ON CAMPUS UNREST 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was givern permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recor» and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 24 our colleague, Rep. WILLIAM 
STEIGER, of Wisconsin, testified before 
the Scranton. Commission on Campus 
Unrest, Mr. STEIGER made an excellent 
statement, which I feel would be of in- 
terest to all Members of the House. With 
the permission of the House, I include 
Mr. Sreicer’s statement at this point in 
the Record. The statement follows: 
TESTIMONY OF CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM A. 

STEIGER BEFORE THE SCRANTON COMMISSION 

Chairman Scranton, distinguished mem- 
bers of this Commission, I am honored to 
have the opportunity to appear before you 
this morning, you are charged with examin- 
ing a very serious crisis facing our nation— 
the alienation of many young Americans— 
as reflected on our college and university 
campuses. This situation is part of & larger 
crisis involving divisions among our people— 


-divisions strengthened by misunderstanding 


and fear, divisions that inspire the unfortun- 
ate episodes of violence that we have wit- 
messed on our campuses and in our cities in 
recent years. 

On June 17 of last year, along with twenty- 
ons of my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I presented a task force report 
on campus unrest to the President. I pre- 
face my remarks by noting that while I 
quote extensively from this Campus Task 
Force Report my statement, with the excep- 
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tion of direct quotes taken from the Report, 
does not necessarily represent the views of 
the 21 other members of the Task Force. I was 
not notified that I was scheduled to appear 
this morning until 6:15 yesterday evening 
and thus had no time to confer on this state- 
ment with my colleagues. This report was 
the product of a volunteer tour of over fifty 
American campuses which occurred as a 
result of our “desire to know and under- 
stand the factors which appear to threaten 
the destruction of many of our most respect- 
ed institutions and the alienation of many 
of this nation’s finest students.”* The “re- 
port reflects our impressions of students 
attitudes and problems, along with some 
proposed solutions applicable at local, state 
and national levels.” (Copies of this report 
are included with this statement and I hope 
would be made a part of the record.) 

The keynote conclusion of our report was 
that the “critical urgency of the problem 
cannot be overstated.” Today, one year after 
that report was released and while we still 
have fresh in our memories the tragedies of 
Kent State and Jackson State, we can ap- 
preciate that “critical urgency.” 

I should like this morning to discuss my 
feelings about this problem we face, in light 
of the conclusions of the Task Force Report 
and the subsequent events on our campuses. 

The problems on our campuses go far be- 
yond the efforts of organized revolutionaries, 
While there is a small group of dedicated 
anarchists who do contribute to the unrest 
and disorder I am persuaded that these men 
and women (both students and non-stu- 
dents) are not the primary cause of the 
problem. Within the past year, I have been 
impressed anew, as the Task Force members 
were, by the “candor, sincerity and basic de- 
cency of the vast majority of students” at- 
tending college in this country. These stu- 
dents are for the most part deeply con- 
cerned about their campus and their so- 
ciety—wishing to find solutions to the prob- 
lems of both without resort to violence, But 
many of these same students, because of the 
frustration of their attempts to work through 
channels which they view as unresponsive, 
have been attracted to confrontation as a 
last resort in implementing the change they 
deem important. 

While I do not claim to be able to identify 
each and every cause of campus unrest, I can 
with some certainty identify many external 
and internal factors which are important. I 
should like to discuss first the internal fac- 
tors contributing to campus unrest: 


1. COMMUNICATION 


On many campuses there are not adequate 
channels of communication between the 
three elements within a university commu- 
nity, ie., students, faculty, and administra- 
tion. The students, though a transient ele- 
ment in the university community, believe 
that they are an integral part of that com- 
munity and therefore should be given the 
opportunity to express their opinions and af- 
fect the processes by which their university 
is run as well as the type of education they 
receive, “Operating within a large bureauc- 
racy, administrators find it easy or neces- 
sary to avoid definitive answers to student 
inquiries.” “Charges of communication gaps 
are leveled against faculty, administrators, 
and governing boards alike.” “Many students 
charge that there is no attempt by these 
groups to consult with students in any deci- 
sions, including those decisions which di- 
rectly affect the students.” 

Faculties are criticized for belng cloistered 
by the “publish or perish” doctrine which 
prevents them from having; or in ‘s0me cases 
affords them the opportunity not to have, 


*(Uniess otherwise noted, the quotes are 
from the Campus Task Force Report, Con- 
gressional Record, vol, 115, pt. 13, p. 17409, 
W. E. Brock.) 
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contact with students. The task force con- 
cluded that “the non-teaching activities of 
some faculty members, particularly in large 
universities, are excessive.” 


2, RESPONSIVENESS 


In many cases this lack of communication 
between the three elements on a campus 
causes a lack of responsiveness to student 
opinions. This situation is further “aggrav- 
ated where there is a lack of agreement, or & 
shared perspective, between administration 
and faculty.” Thus, one may see a situation 
develop where the three elements are all 
fighting each other—causing polarization of 
interests and alienation of individuals. The 
result, in some instances, is protest and con- 
frontation. 

3. INTOLERANCE 


Student intolerance is a factor in campus 
unrest. “Frequently students are strong in 
framing ideal solutions and weak in analyz- 
ing the factors involved in the problem and 
in its solution. Some demand immediate 
solutions and failing that, reach into con- 
frontation as the ‘only alternative course.’ 
They may resort to ‘non-negotiable de- 
mands ” In the past year, we have seen the 
unfortunate success of such tactics. 

4. HYPOCRISY 


Students complain of the hypocrisy of the 
university today—preaching “academic free- 
dom” and “neutrality” while involved with 
the so-called “military-industrial complex,” 
preaching social concern while expanding 
into ghetto neighborhoods through programs 
students call “urban removal;” preaching a 
commitment to the pursuit of knowledge 
while its faculties make efforts to reduce 
teaching loads in order to have more time 
for research. These paradoxes are apparent 
to students today, and they have, in some 
instances, relevant grounds for complaint. 

Many students believe that a university 
must be a committed progressive social force 
within the community. They see this senti- 
ment lacking on the part of the adminis- 
tration and faculty. They see their univer- 
sities cloistered and parochialized—unre- 
sponsive to the needs of the nation. The 
student seems to demand the university take 
a stand on nearly every issue of the day, One 
sympathizes with the demand for commit- 
ment, but I would suggest perhaps we all 
need to realize the serious risk. The uni- 
versity, if it is to propagate and expand 
knowledge with true academic freedom, must 
necessarily maintain a certain neutrality. If 
I may digress here for a very personal opin- 
ion, I would add that I frankly do not like 
the concept of politicizing the university. 
In my view that presents a very real danger 
to the needed “sifting and winnowing” of all 
views which is essential for a college or uni- 
versity if it is not to be simply a place for 
the presenting of what is fashionable today. 

5. OVERREACTION 

The student today voices deep concern 
over the methods used to respond to student 
confrontation. “Many feel that the univer- 
sity has over-reacted with excessive force.” 
The use of local police and National Guard 
on our campuses—and the resultant trag- 
edies—clearly indicate a need for reform. In 
some cases administrations have not even 
explored alternative methods of dealing with 
confrontation. This over-reaction in many 
cases causes a radicalizing of otherwise mod- 
erate students. 

Solutions to internal factors contributing 
to campus unrest must be, by their nature, 
unique to each campus, but certain guide- 
lines can be generalized: 

1. There must be increased attempts to 
open channels of communication. Students 
have a right to have their opinions heard 
and their suggestions acted upon with re- 
gard to policies which affect them as citi- 
zens within the university community, 
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While college administrators have made 
strides in recent months to provide appro- 
priate channels for communication, more 
can, I believe, be done. It’s vitally impor- 
tant for college administrators, faculty and 
students to take steps at the very beginning 
of the school years in September to deter- 
mine how communications can be improved. 
Student concerns should be identified and 
possible courses of action to be taken should 
mass demonstrations or violence occur freely 
discussed. 

Students should have a clear idea of how 
the university decision making process oper- 
ates and how certain situations will be dealt 
with—they should know their rights and re- 
sponsibilities. Administration and faculty 
should take great pains to be open and avail- 
able to students In short, these three groups 
should work together from the beginning to 
avert crisis situations and should carry on a 
continuing dialogue. 

I would suggest the following possible 
mechanisms, realizing that each campus 
must develop a plan which suits its needs 
best: 


a. certain hours when ranking college offi- 
cials are available to students to discuss 
problems; 

b. greater access to faculty, include eve- 
ning and weekend sessions; 

c. seminars on campus and national prob- 
lems focusing on how to bring about con- 
structive change; 

d. referendums on major campus issues. It 
is most desirable to have campus-wide dis- 
cussion of issues before with particular con- 
sideration to the rights of the minority to 
express its views. 

2. Students must appreciate the decision- 
making process at their universities. They 
cannot do so, however, if information re- 
garding such processes is not made available 
to them. Perhaps this knowledge and clear 
assurance of their ability to make their views 
heard at various levels of decision-making 
will help to dissuade students from resulting 
to confrontation ‘tactics. 

3. Positive contact between the campus 
community and the community-at-large 
should be encouraged: “increased social ac- 
tion p: , voluniteer projects and similar 
activities” can be beneficial supplements to 
classroom activities—rejuvenating a curricu- 
lum and making courses more relevant for 
the students. 

A closer relationship between courses and 
societal problems should be encouraged as 
well. Today’s student wants the tools to help 
him in finding solutions to the problems of 
his society. The university can help to pro- 
vide these tools, 

4. Many students have suggested that uni- 
versity involyement with the military-indus- 
trial complex, i:e., campus recruitment by 
defense-oriented corporations, ROTC pro- 
grams, military research on campus—be re- 
placed with new commitments to support 
urban improvement and the extension of 
civil rights. I seriously question the assump- 
tion that this must be an either/or situation. 
Would the nation’s interest really be served 
by replacing all university defense effort 
study and research with in-house Pentagon 
efforts? It would however seem fully justi- 
fied if we insisted that a commensurate com- 
mitment to solving our social ills, includ- 
ing urban problems, be made by both govern- 
ment and the university. 

5. Whenever possible, alternative methods 
to police force should be employed on cam- 
puses if disturbances occur. One such alter- 
native that has met with some success is the 
ordering of a court injunction against occu- 
pation of a building, and the peaceful and 
quiet arrest of demonstrators by the use of 
a court order. Violent confrontation must be 
avoided. 

It is important to note, however, that the 
campus is not an isolated society. It exists 
within a city, a county and a state. It should 
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be obvious that responsible officials at all lev- 
els must be aware of the universities action 
blueprint in case of problems. Agreement as 
to proposed actions seems essential as does 
cooperation. 

Finally, it is not, I think too much to ask 
that students assume greater responsibility 
for the avoidance of violence. Too often, it 
has seemed a campus “silent majority” has 
existed—and has failed to use its voice to 
stem a radical outburst. 

6. It is also clear that we must reassert 
the fact that violence “is not a legitimate 
means of protest or mode of expression—and 
that it can no more be tolerated in the uni- 
versity community than in the community 
at large.” Clearly there are administrations 
and faculty members who appear to justify 
violence both by students and the police. I 
urge this commission to recommend appro- 
priate measures to insure proper training for 
policemen and Nationa] Guardsmen so that 
if they are required they will be fair, even- 
handed, and use only that force which is ap- 
propriate to the situation. 

Students, however, must also be cognizant 
of the fact that the campus is not a sanctu- 
ary and actions which break the law will be 
punished. 

Now I should like to discuss the external 
factors contributing to campus unrest: 

One cannot deal with external forces im- 
pinging on academic unrest without men- 
tioning at least briefly the television media. 
It can give instant graphic coverage to any 
event, simultaneously linking the entire na- 
tion in the realization of this event. Given 
the necessary limitations of time, television 
also is a great force in favor of the instant, 
necessarily simplified reply—as any good pol- 
iticlan who has perfected the 45 second an- 
swer for the evening news show can testify. 

Finally, it can and does iconize the in- 
dividual, freezing one voice or image as a 
prototype for a viewpoint for better or worse. 

Such larger than life force and speed has 
had a galvanizing effect on campus ferment. 
This is not to judge or to criticize but to 
suggest it may be time to focus on this ef- 
fect and to make clear its limits as well as 
its strengths, 

To move on to more specific and less nebu- 
lous factors, college students today are for 
the most part “better educated and more 
vitally concerned with contemporary prob- 
lems in our country than at any previous 
time in our history.” A result of this refiec- 
tive concern is a profound despair over the 
paradox of promise and performance in 
America. 

There are numerous issues facing our so- 
ciety which trouble young and old alike: 

1. POVERTY-HUNGER-~ILLITERACY 


The student knows that ours is a society 
of affluence which has within it hungry and 
illiterate children—a society that has the 
resources to cure disease, feed the hungry, 
teach the ignorant—yet a society that ap- 
pears to lack the commitment to solve these 
problems. 

2. RACISM 


America is a society which promises equal 
rights and opportunities to all its citizens 
and dignity to the individual. The student 
perceives many unfulfilled promises and is 
impatient. 

3. MILITARY-INDUSTRIAL-UNIVERSITY COMPLEX 

Many students are deeply disturbed by a 

alliance between business, educa- 
tion and the military. They see us as a coun- 
try voicing dedication to the highest values, 
yet dominated by a complex which is build- 
ing the implements of destruction of life 
rather than finding solutions to human 
needs. 

4. FOREIGN POLICY 

To the student, ours is a government that 
has too often neglected to even attempt to 
understand the cultures and values of other 
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peoples of the world; a government that has 
in fact taken actions which reject the sig- 
nificance of those factors. He sees a foreign 
policy controlled by economic interests 
rather than humanitarian interests—a for- 
eign policy that unwittingly condescends to 
other nations of the world. 


5, UNRESPONSIVENESS AND LACK OF INFLUENCE 


The student today believes he lacks suffi- 
cient and effective impact on. the processes 
which govern him, He feels a remoteness 
from those processes and believes his gov- 
ernmental leaders are isolated. The appeal to 
work within the system has lost much of its 
strength because many young people have 
rejected the system which works they feel so 
tediously and is based on what they perceive 
to be compromise of principle. 


6. POLICE STATE 


The student claims that ours is a society 
where “official violence” is increasingly sanc- 
tioned and even praised. “As violence grows, 
and as counter-violence escalates, the student 
views his relationship with both the uni- 
versity and the outside world as increasingly 
beset by the police and National Guard.” 
The student perceives himself as a target for 
repression. 


T. VIETNAM AND THE INDOCHINA WAR 


Our involvement in Vietnam and increased 
involvement in Indochina is “one of the 
major factors in radicalizing students.” 
“Many consider the war to be immoral and 
unjust,” and not in the interests of this 
country. “An increasing number vow to take 
any steps necessary to avoid military serv- 
ice.” 

8. SELECTIVE SERVICE 


There is the related issue of the draft, As 
students enjoy student deferments, they view 
the impact of an action in Vietnam on their 
peers. This, I believe; produces a double 
edged sword of a sense of guilt and a sense 
of injustice as a result of the selective service 
system. 

9. EDUCATION 

To paraphrase John Gardner—a_ society 
which values mediocre philosophy above 
plumbing will discover that neither its phi- 
losophy nor its plumbing will hold water. 

We are perilously close to this discovery 
right now. If this commission does nothing 
more than explode the myth of the necessity 
of college education for all, it will have per- 
formed a great national service. 

There are many students in our univer- 
sities who should not be there. This mis- 
match of ability and educational opportunity 
is I believe very relevant to the problem of 
academic ferment. 

We have failed miserably as a nation first 
to accord .well deserved dignity and status 
to skilled blue collar jobs, and secondly to 
provide high quality education “for such 
work, 

Until we are willing to finance a full range 
of educational choices and offer counseling 
to all students regarding these opportunities 
we will have failed in preparation for the 
future. More importantly, we will, indeed, 
have failed the -children of a democratic 
society. 

Many of the young, then, are questioning 
the whole fabric of our society. They see 
misplaced priorities, lack of commitment to 
human needs, pre-occupation with rhetoric, 
Hypocrisy, inaction, complacency, All of 
these ills are overstated by the young—but 
the obvious paradoxes of this society do 
stand out against equally obvious ideals. 
The distance between our goals and our 
realities are, indeed, facts of life with which 
we must deal. We must attempt to under- 
stand and appreciate the student perspec- 
tive. If we do not, their distillusionment and 
their frustration with the system will con- 
tinue to grow, as will confrontation and divi- 
sion. 
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What are the solutions to this multiplicity 
of external factors contributing to campus 
unrest? 

In a representative democracy we find in- 
dividuals of opposite points of view on many 
issues facing the society. In such a system 
progress can be made only through com- 
promise—a slow process. Solutions take time. 
Many of our young people do appreciate 
that fact. If we are to hold on to those who 
are willing to work in the struggle and re- 
attract the alienated we in government 
must demonstrate at least a vigorous com- 
mitment to solutions, not rhetoric. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, let me add 
a caveat. There are those who might ex- 
ploit the issue of academic unrest for short 
term political advantage. Such a course is in 
my view wrong and would result in further 
polarization and alienation. Political par- 
ties and candidates should welcome the par- 
ticipation of young people in the political 
process and heed the negative result of driv- 
ing»intelligent young men and women away 
from the’ process of change. 

Having said that, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say we must manifest: a humanitarian com- 
mitment to solve the problems of poverty, 
disease, hunger, illiteracy. 

A moral commitment to fulfill the ideal 
of equality through law and justice. 

A technological commitment to re-balance 
the environment we have neglected. 

A compassionate commitment to listen to 
the young and the minorities of this so- 
ciety—rejecting repression and unresponsive- 
ness, 

In light of the crisis of campus unrest, 
our task force, one year ago, presented a 
number of policy proposals to the President: 

We rejected repressive legislation against 
universities as penalizing innocent and guilty 
alike. We stated that the ‘fundamental re- 
sponsibility for order and conduct on the 
campus lies with the university community.” 

President Nixon deserves high praise for 
his direct and forceful refusal to empower 
the federal government as the policeman of 
the nation’s campus. I would hope that this 
Commission would support President Nixon 
and the Task Force in this position. 

We called for the lowering of the voting 
age and the reform of the draft. 

While the Congress has passed a statute 
to lower the voting age to 18, there remain 
serious Constitutional questions. I believe 
the ‘Congress should commence action on a 
constitutional amendment to accomplish 
this goal. 

Reform of the draft is coming slowly, but 
I’m pleased that President Nixon has initi- 
ated the lottery and recommended ending 
deferments. I would hope this Commission 
would support the findings of: the Gates 
Commission on the advisability of ending 
compulsory military service and instituting 
a volunteer army as one means of alleviating 
student unrest, 

We encouraged student participation in 
politics. 

The students have responded vitally by 
mobilizing to meet with elected officials, to 
work in political campaigns, and to institute 
dialogues with people in all facets of our 
society. I do not think it necessary to ask 
this Commission to join us in encouraging 
such participation. 

We recommended the establishment of a 
National Youth Foundation which would 
create models of community involvement by 
young people—taking advantage of their de- 
sire to improve their society. 

To date no action has been taken on this 
recommendation, but I would request your 
careful consideration of the concept. 

We recommended the establishment of a 
Student Teacher Corps to provide the oppor- 
tunity for youth to work with the disadvan- 


Such a program has been passed and begun 
to be implemented, but not to the extent 
that we had hoped. 
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We recommended increasing Congressional 
support of the College Work-Study Program, 
National Defense Student Loan Program, and 
the Educational Opportunity Grant Pro- 
gram—all of which were budgeted far below 
authorization levels. 

As educational costs rise, it is imperative 
that more funds are made available particu- 
larly to low income students if we are to offer 
equality of educational opportunity. 

We recommended the establishment of a 
central office in the Federal Government to 
coordinate all national youth programs... 
providing continuity of purpose. 

This recommendation has not been acted 
upon. However, the Task Force is continuing 
its study of federal agencies in order to fully 
ascertain the policies and programs of the 
Federal Government which pertain to youth. 

Finally, we recommended the establish- 
ment.of a Presidential Commission on Higher 
Education to include students, faculty, and 
administration together with the general 
public—a Commission which would help 
create rapport among the members of the 
academic community as well as the.commu- 
nity at large. Today we look to you for help 
in the establishment of such rapport. 

Alfred North Whitehead said: 

“The art of a free society consists first in 
the maintenance of the symbolic code and 
secondly in the fearlessness of revision. Those 
societies which cannot combine reverence 
for their symbols with freedom of revision 
must ultimately decay.” 

The balance between revision and rever- 
ence is at best tenuous and delicate. Assum- 
ing, as I do, that the young in America are 
a powerful and hopeful force for fearless re- 
vision, I must add a word for the other end 
of the tightrope—reverence for our symbols. 

I do not mean blind, uncritical faith— 
none can ask that—but I do mean that both 
old and young must through tolerance and 
compassion learn to allow for fallibility and 
retain faith at least in our goals, 

To enjoy freedom—academic or national— 
the students will have to allow it to others. 
Ours is a government by majority. Faith in 
the ability of the minority to infiuence the 
majority toward the pursuit of the highest 
goals is the strongest and most important 
tool the student can have. Respect by the 
majority, by the leadership for the views of 
those who question and challenge and pro- 
test is equally essential. The minority must 
be given justification for such faith. 

It would be well to add a further note in 
conclusion. I cannot agree with those who 
say ending the Vietnam war will end aca- 
demic ferment. I have tried to suggest that 
its sources are even farther reaching. They 
touch the fabric of our society and the direc- 
tion of inevitable change. 

The solution to one problem—however 
major—will not see ferment evaporating. We 
face years of strain ahead on the balance be- 
tween revision and reverence. It would be 
my hope that we could begin now to pro- 
vide the channels for change we wiil need— 
not just today, but for generations to come— 
if we are to endure as a people in a demo- 
cratic society. 


THE NEED FOR A REAPPRAISAL OF 
OUR CHINA POLICY 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, as Con- 
gressmen, we will be called upon to dis- 
cuss and offer our opinions about the 
final direction of our policy toward 
China, Because of the importance of this 
matter, within the next few months, 
Congress will be undertaking a major 
review of American foreign policy. One 
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of the most important areas of our policy 
which will come under this review will be 
U.S. relations with China. 

Several vital questions must be raised 
as to the nature of our China policy. 
Should we extend diplomatic relations to 
mainland China? Should we admit the 
Chinese into the United Nations? Should 
the United States continue arms ship- 
ments to Taiwan? 

I would like to acquaint you with some 
of the specific issues involved, and with 
the positions I am considering on these 
issues. 

American relations with China have 
remained virtually unchanged for the 
last 21 years. Since 1949, we have fol- 
lowed a policy of containment, isolation, 
and military encirclement of mainland— 
Communist—China.* This containment 
policy had its origins in the obsessive 
anti-Communist concern that developed 
in the McCarthy era of the early 1950’s. 
At that time, we established the Truman 
Doctrine, which advocated containment 
of the Soviet Union in Europe. Under 
the Truman Doctrine, the United States 
supplied aid to the Greek and Turkish 
Governments in their successful strug- 
gles against Communism. Later, the 
Truman Doctrine provided a basis for 
the establishment’ of NATO as a perma- 
nent barrier to Soviet expansion in 
Europe. 

When the Communists triumphed in 
the Chinese revolution of 1949, the 
United States attempted to apply the 
methods and assumptions of the Truman 
Doctrine to the situation in Asia. Ad- 
hering to a policy of containment and 
isolation, we refused to extend diplo- 
matic relations to the Chinese govern- 
ment, and refused to allow China’s en- 
trance into the United Nations. This 
policy is still in effect today, and for the 
last 21 years we have had official nego- 
tiations, talks, or other diplomatic con- 
tact with the Chinese.” 

The policy of isolation has also been 
carried over into economic areas, and as 
a result we have not engaged in any 
trade or commerce with China since 
1949. 

A third major facet of the contain- 
ment policy has been the military en- 
circlement of mainland China by Amer- 
ican forces. The Korean war, and Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam, Cambodia, 
and.Laos have all been outgrowths of the 
policy of military encirclement. 

Presently, the United States has over 
800,000 men stationed in military bases 
on the borders of China. On the eastern 
and southern border, from Japan to 
Thailand, the line of American bases 
stretches from Okinawa through South 
Korea, Thailand, the Philippines, Viet- 
nam, Cambodia, and Laos. 

The United States has attempted to 
augment the policies of political isolation 
and military encirclement by officially 
recognizing and supporting the forces of 
Chiang Kai-shek on the island of Tai- 
wan—Formosa. Congress has given $2.7 
billion in military aid to Chiang since he 
was exiled to Taiwan. Among the most 
modern weapons we have entrusted him 
with are several squadrons of F-5A 
supersonic jet fighters, and the new Bell 
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Uh-1H—Huey—helicopters. We are also 
building a helicopter factory for Chiang 
in central Taiwan. 

In addition to the aid we have officially 
given. to the Nationalists, the Pentagon, 
without public knowledge or congres- 
sional consent, has unofficially given to 
Chiang—tfree of charge—amillions of dol- 
lars of surplus American equipment. Last 
year alone, these “gifts” totalled over 
$157 million, and included four destroy- 
ers, a Nike-Hercules missile battery, 35 
F-100 Super Sabre jets, 20 F-104 Star- 
fighters, 30 C-119 Flying Boxcars, 50 
medium tanks, 120 howitzers, and thou- 
sands of rifles and small arms. 

Furthermore, the U.S. 7th Fleet con- 
tinuously patrols the Taiwan Straits, 
and provides logistical support for the 
Nationalists on Quemoy and Matsu. 

Thus, the situation and our. analysis 
seems to have changed very little from 20 
years ago when our original China policy 
was established. 

There has, however, been some talk on 
the part of the Nixon administration as 
to a change in this policy. As an indica- 
tion of good faith, the President has 
reduced the Taiwan Strait patrol of the 
Seventh Fleet. Yet, a I previously pointed 
out, the administration continues its 
policy of unlimited military assistance 
to. Formosa. At this time, approximately 
10,000 American troops remain on Tai- 
wan, and there are repeated rumors that 
a large American air base is being sec- 
retly built on that island. 

Several Congressmen, mostly from the 
ranks of the Republicans and conserva- 
tive Democrats, favor continuing our 
present 21-year-old China policy. Ad- 
vocates of this course claim that be- 
cause mainland China is a Communist 
nation, she must be cognizant of Amer- 
ican strength at all times. Such a policy 
of confrontation has entailed continued 
military encirclement of China, con- 
tinued political and economic isolation, 
and continued support for any and all 
governments in opposition to the Com- 
munists—even dictators such as Chiang. 

This entire policy of containment, iso- 
lation, ‘and encirclement is based upon 
the premise that as a Communist na- 
tion, China is naturally aggressive, and if 
left unchecked; will expand at the ex- 
pense of her neighbors. This theory may 
have been valid 21 years ago: However, 
the world situation has changed greatly 
since 1949. No longer is “communism” 
considered a monolithic menace, threat- 
ening to devour the entire world. There 
are now tremendous differences between 
the Communist parties of the various 
“red” nations. Prime examples of these 
differences are the ideological split be- 
tween Russia and China, and the inde- 
pendent, liberal stances taken by the 
Gommunist parties of Yugoslavia and 
Rumania. 

Recent military studies have shown 
that China in particular is not in a posi- 
tion to conduct a war of aggression 
against any of her neighbors. 

There has been no sizable shift in 
China’s deployment of troops in the last 
few years. Those troops that have been 
moved have been transferred to the 
Sino-Soviet frontier. Approximately one 
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quarter of the army is deployed on the 
coast between Shantung and Hong 
Kong in anticipation of an attack from 
Taiwan. Another quarter of the army is 
located along the axis of the Canton- 
Wuhan Railroad. The third quarter of 
the army resides in Manchuria and 
around Peking. The fourth quarter of 
the army is divided between Tibet— 
three divisions—Sinkiang—four divi- 
sions—Inner Mongolia—four divisions— 
Hainan Island—three divisions—West- 
ern China—11 divisions—Szechuan and 
Yunnan—12 divisions. There are ap- 
proximately eight to nine additional di- 
visions not included in the above figures 
which are situated along the Sino-Soviet 
border. 

It is generally agreed that the Chinese 
forces are deployed in a basically defen- 
sive manner, and would have great diffi- 
culty mounting an offensive, especially 
on more than one front. 

In addition, the Institute for Strategic 
Studies’ Military Balance for 1969-70 
states: 

China’s conventional arms industry would 
be in no position to produce’ weapons on a 
scale needed for war; neither could Chinese- 
produced nuclear arms be a substitute for 
them. 


Furthermore, prominent members of 
the Nixon administration have indicated 
that China’s foreign and military policy 
over the last few years has been very 
cautious, and essentially one of noninter- 
vention. Although the Chinese have sup- 
ported various wars of liberation, at the 
present time they do not have troops in- 
volved in any foreign wars. In a famous 
1965 speech, Marshall Lin Piao advo- 
cated not direct involvement in foreign 
revolutions, but only generalized sup- 
port—logistical and moral. 

Thus, while the Chinese Government 
has engaged in some violent revolu- 
tionary rhetoric, its actions have been of 
a much more passive, defensive nature. 

No one is more repelled ‘by the totali- 
tarian nature of the Chinese Govern- 
ment than I am. However, we must face 
the facts, and realize that whether we 
like it or not, the Communists are the 
rulers of China, will remain the rulers of 
China, and must be dealt with as such. 
We must make an effort: now to peace- 
fully settle the differences between our 
nations before the. violent. rhetoric of 
China has 2 chance to become violent 
actions. This means establishing. diplo- 
matic:relations with the Chinese, sitting 
down at the bargaining table, and begin- 
ning immediate negotiations. 

American policy toward Taiwan also 
deserves close scrutiny. Our present pol- 
icy .of .unlimited military support is 
based upon the theory that ‘Chiang's 
regime is, and should be the ruler of all 
the Chinese people. Such an assumption, 
however, seems to be quite unrealistic. 

In his memoirs ex-Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson described the decay and 
exile of Chiang’s government: 

Chiang Kai-shek had emerged from the 
War. (World War II) as the leader of the 
Chinese people, opposed by only one faction, 
the ragged, ill-equiped small Communist 
force in the hills. Chiang controlled the 


greatest military power in Chinese history, 
supported and given economic backing by 
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the United States. Four years later, his 
armies and his support, both within the 
country and outside it had melted away. He 
was a refugee on a small island off the 
coast . . . The most inexhaustible patience 
of the Chinese had ended. They had not 
overthrown the government. There was noth- 
ing to overthrow. They had simply ignored 
it. The Communists were not the creators of 
this situation, this revolutionary spirit, but 
had mounted it and ridden to victory and 
power. 


In other words, for 4 years after World 
War II, Chiang was the ruler of China. 
During those 4 years, however, he did so 
little for the Chinese people, that his 
popular support dwindled to nothing. He 
was then exiled to Taiwan, and the Com- 
munists took control of the Chinese 
mainland. 

Thus, it is self-deluding and foolish 
for the United States to insist that 
Chiang still rules China. We are, in ef- 
fect, recognizing a government that no 
longer exists, and not recognizing one 
that does. 

As I have pointed out, we have given 
over $2.7 billion in military aid to the 
Nationalists. Little of this money has 
been used to help the people of Taiwan, 
Most of it has been used to support 
Chiang’s delusion that someday he will 
return to the mainland. It is time to stop 
wasting the American taxpayer’s money 
on the personal fantasies of Chiang Kai- 
shek. 

It must also be made known that 
Chiang’s regime on Taiwan rules as a 
military dictatorship. There have been 
no free elections, and Chiang has de- 
clared himself ruler for life. The ex- 
tremely large amount of our previous 
military support to Taiwan has caused us 
nothing but trouble in our relations with 
other Asian nations. Such unlimited 
support must be substantially modified 
and reduced. 

President Kennedy, in his famous ad- 
dress at the American University in 1963 
quoted a Chinese saying: 

A journey of a thousand miles begins with 
s single step. 


It is time to break with the past, and 
take that one bold step along the path of 
reconciliation between two great pow- 
ers—the United States and China. Peace 
in Asia, and peace in the world make it 
imperative that we move now. 

I am, therefore, proposing a five-point 
program for the reordering of our rela- 
tions with China: 

First. Immediately extending diplo- 
matic and economic relations to the Chi- 
nese Government. 

Second. Admitting China to the 
United Nations. 

Third. Immediately moving to orga- 
nize formal peace talks between the 
United States and China. 

Fourth. Restricting military aid to Tai- 
wan to the sale of purely defensive 
weapons. 

Fifth. Strictly prohibiting gifts of 
military supplies by the Pentagon with- 
out the consent of Congress. 

I am hopeful that this program will 
provide the one bold step that will lead 
to peace in Asia. 
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VIETNAM AND THE MIDDLE EAST: 
A STUDY OF WHAT IS WRONG 
WITH AMERICAN FOREIGN POL- 
Icy 


(Mr. PODELL asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PODELL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
crisis in the Middle East continues on an 
explosive course, there is growing recog- 
nition by all policymakers in this coun- 
try that the Russian offensive threatens 
the existence of Israel as well as the 
achievement of any peaceful solution to 
the crisis. 

The Nixon administration continues 
to express its strong support for Israel's 
efforts against. the Arab and Soviet ag- 
gressors. But, at this point in time, deeds 
rather than words are required. Amer- 
ica’s verbal commitment to the preser- 
vation of Israel as a free and independ- 
ent nation must be acted on. I believe 
that our deeds must include both the sale 
of planes to Israel as well as the pur- 
suit of meaningful peace initiatives— 
initiatives that would be realistic in the 
context of the aims of the aggressors. 

As we all know, the territorial gains 
that Israel made in 1967 are merely an 
Arab excuse for the continuation of the 
conflict. The cause of the conflict re- 
mains much more basic. The Arab na- 
tions with encouragement, the help, and 
the tactical support of the Soviet Union 
continue to challenge the right of Israel 
to exist. This real motive must be given 
its true weight when America considers 
her next policy moves. 

I believe that America today requires 
a new foreign policy—one that is both 
flexible enough to meet the continuous 
stream of new challenges brought before 
it and sufficiently well-defined to enable 
America to pursue goals consistent with 
its own democratic principles. Because 
present policy is weighted down by poli- 
cies and values relevant to yesterday’s 
world, it has not been a useful instru- 
ment to deal with the challenges posed 
by the Middle East. 

Our foreign policy presently teeters on 
the brink of two equally dangerous ex- 
tremes. One extreme views America as 
the world policeman ready to fight com- 
munism wherever it seems to threaten 
in the world. The other sees America 
within a framework of neoisolationism. 
Those who subscribe to the latter seem 
unwilling to come to the aid of any coun- 
try no matter what the circumstances. 
This attitude is an overreaction to the 
ill-conceived and prolonged American in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia. 

In this country, a new group has ad- 
vocated that America abandon its sup- 
port of Israel. The new left, in ill-defined 
rhetoric and shortsighted interpretations 
of the crisis, wants America to abandon 
the only democratic nation in the Middle 
East. They wish to capitulate to the 
forces that represent the antithesis of 
freedom—forces that will settle for no 
less than Israel’s destruction. They ignore 
the fact that it was the Arab States— 
Egypt, Syria, and Jordan—that first be- 
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gan the aggression. They ignore the fact 
that these states are unwilling to settle 
the conflict in any peaceful manner. I 
say that we must ignore the rhetoric of 
the new left while redefining and rethink- 
ing our own goals. 

The existence of these extremes in 
American foreign policy reflects a more 
pervasive malaise: the unwillingness or 
the inability of the United States to re- 
examine and redefine its goals in the 
world. There is need to recognize that 
goal selection involves considering and 
defining basic values. For too many of 
our policymakers, an ambiguous discus- 
sion of an ill-defined “American inter- 
est” has been sufficient. 

Because we have tended to view oppo- 
sition to communism as the only goal of 
American policy, we have continued to 
have an unduly negative foreign policy. 
Armed with only this conception as a 
guide, the United States has become a 
“reactor” in a world that requires a posi- 
tive “actor.” In the process, the reputa- 
tion of America as a protector of the 
rights of man has been lost. We may 
have fought communism where we found 
it, but in the process we have supported 
military dictatorships or equally undem- 
ocratic regimes. The tragedy of the Viet- 
nam war revolves around this very fact. 

At this time, the situation in the Mid- 
dle East poses new problems and chal- 
lenges. Our policy of watchful waiting 
for that area cannot be deemed a true 
policy alternative. We have watched Is- 
rael, the only democratic country in that 
area, fight a war for her own survival 
on three fronts. We have watched and 
patiently waited while the Soviet Union 
has armed the Egyptians and sent their 
own troops to operate the equipment. The 
time is ripe for American reappraisal of 
the situation. 

Yet, today, American policy is ham- 
strung by discussions of parallels exist- 
ing between our Indochina involvement 
and. the present Middle East situation. 
Many who. strongly oppose our Indo- 
china policy warn against any sympathy 
with the Israel cause. Tending toward 
the neoisolationist extreme, they warn 
against any further American involve- 
ment in any conflict and on any level. On 
the other side, many who support our 
policy in Vietnam point up the basic 
similarity of the threat to both areas. 
Here again is the specter of national 
messianism. 

Both interpretations do Israel an in- 
justice. I believe that the Middle East 
situation differs fundamentally from the 
situation in Indochina. It is not incon- 
sistent, therefore, to oppose American in- 
volvement in Vietnam and Cambodia, 
and at the same time, argue that Amer- 
ica must immediately sell Israel the air- 
craft she was promised. 

In what follows, I would like to elabo- 
rate on the basic differences between 
these two situations, offer an alterna- 
tive American response in terms of 
range and reasons for commitment, and 
in the process, define a new direction for 
American policy. 

In her traditional view taken of the 
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world, America has refused to accept the 
existence of political pluralism. Despite 
protestations to the contrary, Ameri- 
can action reaffirms this point. Although 
we have often intervened to support 
military dictatorships, we have con- 
tinued to bill each conflict as the crucial 
test of the viability of American values 
and the true test of American will. 

In ‘Vietnam, although faced with a 
government that lacked the support of 
its own people, that imprisoned its op- 
position and stifled dissent, and had a 
fighting force that was both unwilling 
and unable to defend its country, Amer- 
ica. sent her own troops and 5 years 
later continues to fight. 

America, armed with what is consid- 
ered an acceptable mixture of land, mili- 
tary, and administrative reforms, $100 
billion in weapons and supplies, and 
500,000 troops to carry out its mission, 
intervened in what was basically a civil 
war among the Vietnamese people. 
Working under faulty assumptions 
about the nature of the conflict, we sup- 
ported a corrupt government because it 
cloaked itself in the verbiage of anti- 
communism. 

Now in the Middle East, the United 
States is again faced with another test 
of its foreign policy. The American pol- 
icymakers conditioned by past exper- 
ience are basing their analysis on that 
past experience, and our policy as a re- 
sult is failing miserably. 

It is here that I would argue that in 
our support for Israél we must break 
out of the shackles of the assumptions 
of yesterday’s world and the policies 
that they have fostered. There must be 
a choice of new goals and new policies 
to realize these goals. These goals in 
turn must be examined carefully in or- 
der to insure their consistency with 
America’s belief in freedom and democ- 
racy. 

I believe the survival of the State of 
Israel is directly consistent with such a 
set of principles. Here the means and 
ends are not at irreconcilable odds as 
they are in Vietnam. Israel today is ask- 
ing only that America sell her the prom- 
ised military hardware so that she may 
defend herself against the aggressor na- 
tions bent upon her destruction. Unlike 
the case in Vietnam, Israel is not asking 
for American manpower. Rather she is 
asking only to buy American airplanes 
and hardware—hardware that we have 
dispensed with almost reckless abandon 
to countries ruled by military juntas and 
dictators. 

We are being asked by a government 
that has not silenced its opposition, that 
has not ‘imprisoned its detractors, but 
that rules in the spirit of the principles 
of democracy. It is a country that has 
welcomed all people to live within its 
borders. 

When created in 1948, Israel gave the 
Moslems the option of living in peace 
and freedom within the borders of the 
State of Israel. Those who remained 
have been allowed to do just that. Those 
that left are being used as a political 
football by the Arab States, who have 
total disregard for the welfare of these 
people. Had they remained in Israel, 
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peace and freedom would have been 
theirs as well. 

We are being asked to sell arms to a 
nation not fighting an internal war, not 
a War where countrymen are pitted 
against one another. Rather this is a 
clear case of outside aggression by a 
group of nations bent upon Israel’s de- 
struction. 

The introduction of Soviet missiles, 
planes, and men add a new urgency to 
this situation. The balance has clearly 
turned against the side of Israel. She is 
losing men and planes at a rate that 
endangers her survival. Her archaic 
equipment that remains is not up to 
doing battle with the latest in Soviet 
supplies. 

Israel's well-being is crucial to the se- 
curity of the United States. The Middle 
East is indeed the crossroads of the 
world. That point, of course, is crucial 
to the entire argument. But this fact is 
further strengthened by the fact that 
there is a clear case of aggression; un- 
like in Vietnam, there is a clear case of 
the rights of a people being endangered 
from outside aggression. There is none of 
the internal conflict that we find in the 
Indochina situation. 

Also, if the United States is in fact 
anxious to counteract the spread of So- 
viet influence and aggression, we will be 
doing it in support of freedom, not at the 
expense of it. Here, we do not have to give 
lipservice to an anticommunistic, but 
undemocratic regime. Rather, we are 
dealing with a true democracy whose 
government speaks for the people and 
whose actions are completely consistent 
with the democratic principles that we so 
often talk about. 

At this point in time, America has the 
opportunity to strike an important new 
note in its foreign policy. Vietnam and 
the Middle East are two very different 
situations. The former symbolizes an 
American policy weighted down by the 
nearsighted assumptions of the past. 
The latter can symbolize a new direction 
for American foreign policy free from 
those shackles that have bound it and 
flexible enough to meet new challenges 
that may arise. America can act in the 
world arena to further the implementa- 
tion of humanitarian ideals. Israel pro- 
vides an opportunity to translate such 
policy into reality. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


(Mr. MIZE asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr; MIZE. Mr. Speaker, if we are able 
to complete our work today on schedule, 
the House will pass an historic bill, the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1970. 

The bill before the House is the work 
product of some of our most capable and 
dedicated Members; it is the result of 
years of consideration and exhaustive 
analysis. 

This bill is a good bill, and should be 
passed by the House and receive prompt 
and favorable consideration in the other 
body. 
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When I cosponsored the Legislative 
Reorganization Act nearly 18 months 
ago, my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 26, 1969, outlined the 
following goals for this legislation: 

First, More penetrating and effective 
congressional review of important legis- 
lative business. 

Second. More comprehensive, thor- 
ough, and manageable control over the 
fiscal affairs of the Nation, through in- 
creased use of electronic data processing 
equipment, and modern management 
techniques. 

Third. A qualitative and quantitative 
improvement in the information avail- 
able to Members of Congress as a basis 
for important decisions which must be 
made by Congress alone. 

Fourth. Improvement of Congress as 
an institution, through the establish- 
ment of a permanent Joint Committee 
on Congressional Operations, the remov- 
al of postmasterships and rural mail car- 
riers from the patronage system, ap- 
pointment to service academies on a 
merit basis, and other measures appro- 
priate at this time. 

Fifth. Increased supervision of lobby- 
ing activities involving the work of the 
Congress, and the transfer of lobbying 
records and responsibility for their pub- 
lication to the General Accounting Office. 

Some of these reforms, particularly the 
removal of the Post Office from politics, 
have been accomplished in other legisla- 
tive or executive action taken in the re- 
cent past. 

The legislation before us today moves 
to further additional worthwhile reforms, 
for it establishes improved staffing pro- 
cedures for the committees of the House, 
legislative oversight and program anal- 
ysis assistance for the Congress, im- 
proved data processing service to the 
Congress, procedures for adequate review 
of important reports and hearings by 
each Member before he must cast his 
vote, and many other important reforms, 

This bill provides for a free tour of the 
Capitol Building, available to all citizens 
when they visit the Nation’s Capital. 
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Important reforms have been adopted 
on the floor of the House in the nature of 
amendments to the bill. The most im- 
portant reform, which I sincerely hope 
will survive to enactment, provides for 
record votes to be taken on all important 
floor amendments to bills. 

The system of teller votes, which 
amounts to secret voting on important 
amendments, is a practice which has en- 
dured throughout the history of the 
House of Representatives. Yesterday, by 
voice vote, this body committed itself to 
going on record when as many as 20 
Members so demand. 

Currently; no amendment defeated in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union can be put to a 
record vote later in the House; Members 
may vote anonymously to. kill amend- 
ments they might feel politically com- 
pelled to vote for if on the record. 

Last year, the House: took 73 non- 
record votes by teller. Such items as 
funds for the ABM, funds for the SST, 
and the question of continued American 
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troop presence in Cambodia were dis- 
patched by nonrecord vote. The citizens 
deserve to know how their Representa- 
tives vote on such crucial issues; there- 
fore, I believe the House has acted in the 
public interest by approving the discon- 
tinuance of nonrecord teller votes, except 
on wholly noncontroversial questions. 
MEASURES TO RESTORE PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


Mr. Speaker, this legislation repre- 
sents a dramatic, yet cautious attempt to 
facilitate professional competence on 
Capitol Hill, and promote professional- 
ism in the discharge of the public duty. 
Further, this bill, through its modest ini- 
tiatives, sets a course for the Congress 
which will lead to bolder initiatives, and 
ultimately to a restoration of public con- 
fidence in the Congress as a vital institu- 
tion. 

We have been told that these times are 
an era of decline for parliamentary 
democracy. Instant communications, the 
demands of society, the imponderable 
measure of sufficiency and proper em- 
ployment of the forces of national de- 
fense, and the seemingly unlimited ca- 
pacity of technology to achieve long- 
cherished goals in science and commerce, 
have all led to increased dependence on 
the executive branch of the Government 
for direction in human affairs. Congress, 
in contrast, has been viewed as cumber- 
some and inefficient. 

CONGRESS IS COEQUAL YET UNEQUAL 

The executive must never be per- 
mitted to retreat from the challenges of 
the times—everyone would agree to that. 
But the Congress, by the same token, 
should not be permitted to fail in its con- 
stitutional responsibility as a coequal 
branch of the Government of the United 
States. By failing to provide itself with 
the means to maintain the historic bal- 
ance as an independent, coequal partner, 
the Congress has in effect fallen short of 
its constitutional duty. 

This failure is exemplified by a review 
of the most basic congressional preroga- 
tive: control of the Nation's fiscal affairs. 
The White House has at its command the 
most modern management cost-control 
techniques, electronic data processing, 
and a host of other tools to aid in pre- 
paring the budget. The Congress, in 
whom is vested the responsibility of ap- 
propriation for the public welfare, has no 
comparable machinery for review of that 
same budget. 

We all know, Mr. Speaker, as a prac- 
tical matter, that the Federal budget is 
sufficiently complex to frustrate any in- 
dividual Member’s systematic analysis. 
Members of Congress can only grasp at 
straws in their review of Presidential re- 
quests for funds. 

Corporate executives could not man- 
age modern business without fully com- 
petent personnel for assistance and ad- 
vice, nor could they manage private en- 
terprise without the aid of management 
technology. 

Coequal, yet unarmed, the Congress 
enters the contest each year at hopeless 
disadvantage. The President, his ad- 
visers, and the vast machinery of the ex- 
ecutive branch represent our competitors 
in determining the proper level and di- 
rection of Federal expenditure. Without 
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staff or equipment to advise realistic al- 
ternatives, and without the capacity to 
exercise fine-tuned management control, 
the Congress can only react with quill- 
and-ledger crudeness to the electronic 
data sophistication of the executive ad- 
vocates. 

If it has not been in the national in- 
terest for the Federal budget to have in- 
creased 500 percent in the past 25 
years—and I do not think that it has 
been—the Congress must bear the con- 
stitutional responsibility for the increase. 
That the Executive has advanced these 
requests with persuasiveness is irrele- 
vant. The simple fact is that the Con- 
gress has been incapable of responding 
to the requests of the Executive with 
well-developed, constructive, convincing 
arguments in the alternative. 

Congress must bear full responsibility, 
as the Founding Fathers intended, for 
review and control of the spending 
policies of the Federal Government. But 
the dominant influence of congressional 
opinion on the fiscal policies of the Na- 
tion has diminished because Congress 
has neglected to equip its Members with 
the proper administrative weapons for 
their tasks. 

Mr. Speaker, the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1970 will provide the 
management tools Members must have 
to do the job. 

CONGRESSIONAL VITALITY MUST REFLECT 
NATIONAL VITALITY 

No doubt those Founding Fathers of 
imaginative mind and boundless spirit, 
such as Jefferson, Washington, and 
Franklin, who were scientists and en- 
gineers as well as statesmen, could fore- 
see the possibility—at least—of the mod- 
ern technological explosion. The vast 
western expanse of the land, the restless 
imagination and industry of the people, 
and the evident national desire to create 
an empire on the North American Con- 
tinent, could never be expected to be- 
come stagnant. 

One crucial institution adopted at the 
Constitutional Convention was the Con- 
gress. That body was to refiect the hab- 
its and ambitions of the people, and 
provide a national atmosphere of energy 
and commitment to just causes for all 
time. It was further to provide a check 
upon the executive branch, through 
elected representatives of the people. The 
Founding Fathers of this Nation no 
doubt believed that the people would 
never be disappointed in the Congress as 
an institution, for the Congress was made 
continuously responsible to the people. 

Today, we cannot permit ourselves to 
frustrate that historic purpose through 
failure to adopt reforms which will facil- 
itate the reestablishment of our proper 
congressional role. 

Mr. Speaker, the essence of con- 
gressional responsibility is fiscal control. 
Today, we cannot adequately perform 
that task, and that is the most compell- 
ing case for adoption of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1970. 

CONGRESSIONAL REFORM CAN INSPIRE 
THE NATION 

Many young men and women in this 
Nation and abroad are disillusioned. 
They feel the institutions upon which 
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society is based cannot provide a forum 
for the debate of their most heartfelt 
views. 

Perhaps if Congress were to initiate 
substantive reform, and thus demon- 
strate that institutions can perfect them- 
selves from within, the lesson would not 
be lost upon the community at large. 
With evolution, not revolution, lies our 
best hope for meeting the challenges 
ahead. 

Those that truly love their country, 
and its cherished system of government, 
will surely applaud efforts to perfect that 
system. Static government stagnates, 
and the restless energy of the people will 
not long tolerate such inaction. These are 
pressing problems to be resolved. 


THE AMERICAN COMMITMENT IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House to a series of five 
television programs dealing with the 
American commitment to Southeast 
Asia, to be aired over channel 14 in 
Washington from 8 to 9 p.m. on Tues- 
days beginning August 4. I think Mem- 
bers of the House would find viewing of 
these programs worthwhile. Charles A. 
Moser of the Department of Slavic Lan- 
guages, George Washington University, 
is the series coordinator. The complete 
schedule for the series is as follows: 

August 4: “Southeast Asia in Constitu- 
tional and International Law.” Robert H. 
Bork (Yale Law School), John Norton Moore 
(University of Virginia Law School). 

August 11: “The Issues in Vietnam.” Dolf 
Droge (AID, detailed to National Security 
Council). 

August 18: “Dissent and the Vietnam 
ad Morton Kaplan (University of Chi- 
cago). 

August 25: “Cliches of the Southeast Asian 
Debate.” Charles Stephens (American Youth 
for a Just Peace). 

September 1: “Prospects for the Future in 
Southeast Asia.” Frank Johnson (American 
Security Council). 


PARTNERSHIP CORPORATION ON 
PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE—A BILL 
TO CREATE THE FEDERAL CITY 


BICENTENNIAL 
CORPORATION 


(Mr. SAYLOR asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, joined by 
the distinguished chairman of the House 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
the Honorable WAYNE N. ASPINALL, I am 
introducing today a bill to establish the 
Federal City Bicentennial Development 
Corporation, to provide for the prepara- 
tion and carrying out of a development 
plan for certain areas between the White 
House and the Capitol, and to further the 
purposes for which the Pennsylvania 
Ayenue National Historic Site was 
designated. 

It is no secret, Mr. Speaker, that I have 
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been downright cold to the idea of creat- 
ing another group, commission, organiza- 
tion, or amalgamation to have anything 
to do with Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
District of Columbia. I have been criti- 
cal—some would say that is a mild term— 
of the activities of the President’s Coun- 
cil on Pennsylvania Avenue, appointed 
by President Kennedy, and the Tempo- 
rary Commission on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, appointed by President Johnson. 

The record will show that my opposi- 
tion to the activities of those two amal- 
gamations was predicated mainly on 
their “tear it down and hang history” 
attitude toward the national historic 
sites lying within the boundaries of the 
proposed national square. My opposition 
was also based on the heretofore total 
disregard for the economics of develop- 
ment within the Federal City and the as- 
sumption that private investment capital 
would freely flow on the basis of a pret- 
tily packaged group of models, plans, 
studies, and press releases. Investment 
decisions are not made of such stuff in 
the private arena and as a consequence, 
the area under consideration has steadily 
deteriorated. 

The bill which Chairman ASPINALL 
and I are introducing today seeks to 
make a partnership of the planning 
and development of the area, The new 
public/private corporation will cover the 
spectrum of opinion and experience in 
the Federal and District governments 
and in the private investment commu- 
nity. The Corporation would seek to 
develop the area from the viewpoint of 
need and practicality. 

Plans and development for the re- 
vitalization of the Pennsylvania Avenue 
area which takes into account the needs 
of the Federal Government, the Federal 
City, the citizens of the immediate area 
and the Nation, and which, at the same 
time, works from a basis of economic 
reality, is necessary if Washington, D.C., 
is to achieve the realization of a 200- 
year-old dream in time for the celebra- 
tion of the bicentennial in 1976. 

Chairman ASPINALL and I believe that 
the means to such development is em- 
bodied in the language of our bill to 
create the Federal City Bicentennial De- 
velopment Corporation and we urge its 
adoption. We are confident that, after 
public hearings and public discussion, 
the new partnership Corporation can 
lead the way to the realization of 
L’Enfant’s dream for the Nation’s No. 1 
city. 

A copy of the bill follows: 

E.R. 18677 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as the “Federal City Bicenten- 
nial Development Corporation Act of 1970.” 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds and declares— 

(a) That the bicentennial of the found- 
ing of this country as an independent Na- 
tion provides a fitting occasion for under- 
taking to restore the area adjacent to Penn- 
sylvania Avenue between the Capitol and 
the White House to a condition befitting the 
most historic and significant area of the 
Capital City; 

(b) That it is in the national interest that 
this area, most of which was designated on 
September 30, 1965, a National Historic Site 
under the Historic Sites Act of August 21, 
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1935 (16 U.S.C. 461 et seq.), be developed, 
maintained and used in a manner suitable 
to its ceremonial, physical and historic re- 
lationship to the Legislative and Executive 
branches of the Federal Government and to 
the governmental buildings, monuments, 
memorials and parks in or adjacent to the 
area, 

(c) That a portion of the area adjacent to 
Pennsylvania Avenue between the Capitol 
and the White House, because of its blighted 
character, imposes severe public, economic 
and social liabilities upon the District of 
Columbia as the seat of the Government of 
the United States, thereby impeding its 
sound growth and development and con- 
stituting a serious and growing threat to the 
public health, safety, morals and welfare of 
its inhabitants; 

(d) That to insure suitable development, 
maintenance and use of the area and the 
elimination of blight, it is essential that there 
be developed and carried out as an entirety 
plans for this area which will specify the uses, 
both public and private, to which property is 
to be put, the programming and financing of 
necessary acquisitions, construction, recon- 
struction and other activities; 

(e) That the recommendations of the Pres- 
ident’s Council on Pennsylvania Avenue as 
developed by its successor, the President's 
Temporary Commission on Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, having been approved in principle by the 
National Capital Planning Commission, the 
Commission of Fine Arts and other interested 
departments and agencies, shall be seriously 
considered as a guide for such development 
plans; 

(f) That such development plans can best 
be developed and carried out by vesting the 
requisite powers, duties and responsibilities 
in a Federal corporation which can take 
maximum advantage of the private as well 
as the public resources which will be nec- 


essary; 

(g) That the powers conferred by this 
Act are for public uses and purposes for 
which public powers. may be employed, pub- 
lic funds may be expended, and the power 
of eminent domain and the police power 
may be exercised, and the granting of such 
pomers is necessary in the public interest; 
an 


(h) That the area thus to be developed, 
maintained and used in accordance with the 
provisions of this Act (hereinafter referred 
to as the Development Area) shall be the 
area bounded as follows: 

Beginning at a point on the southwest 
corner of the intersection of Fifteenth Street 
and E Street Northwest, thence proceeding 
easteriy along the-southerly side of E Street 
to the southwest corner of the intersection 
of Thirteenth Street and Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue Northwest; 

Thence southeasterly along the southerly 
side of Pennsylvania Avenue to a point being 
the southeast corner of the intersection of 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Sixth Street North- 
west; 

Thence northerly along the east side of 
Sixth Street to the northeast corner of the 
intersection of E Street and Sixth Street 
Northwest; 

Thence westerly along the north side of E 
Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of E Street and Seventh Street North- 
west; 

Thence northerly along the east side of 
Seventh Street to the northeast corner of the 
intersection of Seventh Street and F Street 
Northwest; 

Thence westerly along the north side of F 
Street to the northwest corner of the inter- 
section of F Street and Ninth Street North- 
west; 

Thence southerly along the west side of 
Ninth Street to the northwest corner of the 
intersection of Ninth Street and E Street 
Northwest; 

Thence westerly along the north side of E 
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Street to the northeast corner of the inter- 
section of E Street and Thirteenth Street 
Northwest; 

Thence northerly along the east side of 
Thirteenth Street to the northeast corner of 
the intersection of F Street and Thirteenth 
Street Northwest; 

Thence westerly along the north side of F 
Street to the northwest corner of the inter- 
section of F Street and Fifteenth Street 
Northwest; 

Thence southerly along the west side of 
Fifteenth Street to the point of beginning 
being the southwest corner of the intersec- 
tion of Fifteenth Street and E Street North- 
west. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is hereby created a body 
corporate to be known as the Federal City 
Bicentennial Development Corporation (here- 
inafter referred to as the “Corporation”). 

(b) The Corporation shall be dissolved 
upon completion, as determined by the Board 
of Directors, of its implementation of the de- 
velopment plan provided for in section 5 of 
this Act. Upon dissolution, assets remaining 
after all the obligations and indebtedness of 
the Corporation have been fulfilled and paid 
or satisfied shall be the assets of the United 
States. 

(c) The powers and management of the 
Corporation shall be vested in a Board of Di- 
rectors consisting of 21 members, as follows: 

(1) The Secretary of the Interior; 

(2) The Secretary of the Treasury; 

(3) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development; 

(4) The Secretary of Transportation; 

(5) The Chairman of the Senate Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee; 

(6) The ranking minority member of the 
Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee; 

(7) The Chairman of the House Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee; 

(8) The ranking minority member of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee; 

; (9) The Administrator of General Sery- 
ces; 

(10) The Commissioner of the District of 
Columbia; 

(11) The Chairman, District of Columbia 
Council; and 

(12) Ten appointed by the President from 
private life, at least five of whom shall be 
residents and registered voters of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, who shall have knowledge 
and experience in one or more fields of his- 
tory, architecture, city planning, retailing, 
real estate, construction, or government: 
Provided, however, That none shall be or 
have been members or employees of the 
President’s Council on Pennsylvania Avenue 
or its successor, the President’s Temporary 
Commission on Pennsylvania Avenue. 

(d) Each member of the Board of Direc- 
tors ed in paragraphs (1) through 
(11) of subsection (c) may designate an- 
other official to serve on the Board in his 
stead if unable to serve in person. 

(e) Each member of the Board of Direc- 
tors appointed under paragraph (12) of sub- 
section (c) shall serve for a term of six 
years from the expiration of his predeces- 
Sor’s term; except that (1) any director ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to 
the expiration of the term for which his 
predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term, and (2) the 
terms of office of the directors first 
Office shall begin on the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act, and shall expire as desig- 
nated at the time of appointment, two at the 
end of two years, three at the end of four 
years, and five at the end of six years. A 
director may continue to serye until his suc- 
cessor has qualified. 

(f) The President shall designate a Chair- 
man and a Vice Chairman from among the 
members of the Board of Directors, chosen 
from private life. 
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(g) The Chairman, upon his appointment, 
shall invite to serve on the Board of Direc- 
tors as non-yoting members the following: 

(1) The Chairman of the Commission of 
Fine Arts; 

(2) The Chairman of the National Capital 
Planning Commission; 

(3) The Secretary of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution; 

(4) The Director of the National Gallery 
of Art; 

(5) The Architect of the Capitol; 

(6) The Archivist of the United States; 

(7) The Chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Commission on the Arts; and 

(8) The Chairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Land Agency. 

(h) Members of the Board of Directors who 
are officers Or employees of the Federal or 
District of Columbia Government shall re- 
ceive no additional compensation by virtue 
of their membership on the Board. Other 
members. of the Board, when engaged in 
the activities of the Corporation, shall be 
entitled to receive compensation at the daily 
equivalent of the rate for GS-18 of the Gen- 
eral Schedule, and travel expenses, including 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by law (5 U.S.C. 5703(b)-(d) and 5707) for 
persons in the Government service employed 
intermittently. 

(i) The Board of Directors shall meet at 
the call of the Chairman, who shall require 
it to meet not less often than once each 
three months. A majority of the voting mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors (or their des- 
ignated alternates) shall constitute a quo- 
rum. 

Sec. 4. (a) The Board of Directors shall 
have the power to appoint and fix the com- 
pensation and duties of an Executive Direc- 
tor and such other officers and employees of 
the Corporation as may be necessary for the 
efficient administration of the Corporation; 
the Executive Director and two other officers 
of the Corporation may be appointed and 
compensated without regard to the provisions 
of title 5 of the United States Code govern- 
ing appointments in the competitive service 
and chapter 51 of subchapter 53 of title 5 
of the United States Code. 

(b) Administrative services shall be pro- 
vided by the General Services Administra- 
tion on a reimbursable: basis. 

Sec. 5. (a) The development plan for the 
Development Area shall include, but not be 
limited to: (1) the types of uses, both pub- 
lic and private, to be permitted; (2) criteria 
for the design and appearance of buildings, 
facilities, open spaces and other improve- 
ments; (3) an estimate of the current values 
of all properties to be acquired; (4) an esti- 
mate of the relocation costs which would be 
incurred in carrying out the provisions of 
section 8 of this Act; (5) an estimate of the 
cost of land preparation for all properties to 
beracquired; (6) an estimate of the re-use 
values of the properties to be acquired; (7) 
a program for the staging of proposed devel- 
opment, including a detailed description of 
the portion of the program to be scheduled 
for completion by 1976; (8) a determination 
of the marketability of such development; 
(9) an estimate of the development costs, 
both, public and private; (10) a thorough 
study of the economic impact of such devel- 
opment; and (11) the procedures (including 
both interim and long-term arrangements) 
to be used in carrying out and insuring con- 
tinuing conformance to the development 
plan. 

(b) The development plan provided for 
in subsection (a) shall be prepared with the 
cooperation of the Department of the Inte- 
rior, the General Services Administration 
and the District of Columbia Government 
with the maximum feasible use of their staffs 
and other resources on a reimbursable basis 
by the Corporation. 
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(c) The development plan shall, to the 
extent practicable, conform to the compre- 
hensive plan for the National Capital pro- 
posed pursuant to the National Capital 
Planning Act of 1952. 

(d) After the development plan has been 
completed and approved by the Board of 
Directors of the Corporation, the plan shall 
be transmitted to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment, The Secretary of the Interior shall 
notify the Coporation of his approval, dis- 
approval, or recommended modifications 
from the standpoint of the plan’s compati- 
bility with his responsibilities for the ad- 
ministration, protection, and development of 
the areas within the Pennsylvania Avenue 
National Historic Site. Both the National 
Capital Planning Commission and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government shall hold 
public hearings on the plan and each shall 
notify the Corporation of its approval, dis- 
approval, or recommended modifications: 
Provided, That, in the event that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, the National Capital 
Planning Commission or the District of Co- 
lumbia Government has not notified the Cor- 
poration of approval, disapproval, or recom- 
mended modifications of the plan within 60 
days after the date of transmittal, he or it as 
the case may be shall be deemed to have 
approved the plan. 

(e) Upon approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior, the National Capital Planning Com- 
mission and the District of Columbia Gov- 
ernment, the Corporation shall transmit the 
development plan to the President of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. Following the expiration of 
60 days after the date of such transmittal, 
the Corporation may proceed with the execu- 
tion and implementation of the plan as au- 
thorized by the other provisions of this Act. 

(f) Activities under the development plan 
shall be carried out in accordance with the 
approved development plan. The Corporation 
may alter, revise or amend the plan, but 
any such alteration, revision, or amendnient 
which is a substantial change from the ap- 
proved development plan shall take effect 
only upon compliance with the procedures 
Set forth in subsections (d) and (e) of this 
section. 

(g) To avoid duplication and unnecessary 
expense the Corporation shall, to the maxi- 
mum feasible extent in conducting its opera- 
tions, utilize the services and facilities of 
other agencies, including the Department of 
the Interior, General Services Administra- 
tion, the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, the District of Columbia Government, 
and the District of Columbia Redevelopment 
Land Agency. 

Sec. 6. In carrying out its powers and duties, 
the Corporation shall have all necessary and 
proper powers for the exercise of the au- 
thorities vested in it; 

(1) shall have succession in its corporate 
name; 

(2) may adopt and use a corporate seal 
which shall be judicially noticed; 

(3) may sue and be sued in its corporate 
name. All litigation arising out of the ac- 
tivities of the Corporation shall be conducted 
by the Attorney General; 

(4) may adopt, amend, and repeal by-laws, 
rules and regulations governing the manner 
in which its business may be conducted and 
the powers vested in it may be exercised; 

(5) may acquire (by purchase, lease, ex- 
change (within the development area), gift, 
condemnation (except personal property) or 
otherwise), hold, maintain, use and operate, 
and may sell, lease or otherwise dispose of, 
such real and personal property and any in- 
terest therein as thé Corporation deems nec- 
essary for the carrying out of the develop- 
ment plan; and may lease, repurchase or 
otherwise acquire and hold any property 
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which the Corporation has theretofore sold, 
leased or otherwise conveyed, transferred or 
disposed of: Provided, That prior to acquir- 
ing any property there shall be’ a finding of 
assurance of adequate replacement housing 
consonant with the requirements of section 
105(c) of the Housing Act of 1949, .as 
amended, 42 U.S.C. 1455(c) (1); 

(6) may enter into and perform such con- 
tracts, leases, cooperative agreements, or 
other transactions with any agency or instru- 
mentality of the United States, the several 
States, or the District of Columbia or with 
any person, firm, association, or corporation 
(including agreements with private utility 
companies with respect to the relocation of 
utility lines and other facilities in the De- 
velopment Area) as may be deemed neces- 
sary or appropriate to the conduct of activi- 
ties authorized under this Act; 

(7) may establish (through covenants, 
regulations, agreements, or otherwise) such 
restrictions, standards, and requirements as 
are necessary to assure deyelopment, main- 
tenance, and protection of the Development 
ga in accordance with the development 
plan; 

(8) may borrow money from the 
of the United States in kueh pr, Pacem 8 
be authorized in appropriation acts. The 
Corporation’s borrowings shall have maturi- 
ties agreed upon by the Corporation and the 
Secretary of the Treasury but not in excess 
of 40 years. Such borrowings may be 
redeemable at the option of the Corporation 
before maturity in such manner as may be 
stipulated in such obligations. Borrowings 
shall bear interest at a rate determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, taking into 
consideration the average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States of comparable maturities dur- 
ing the month preceding the issuance of 
the obligations of the Corporation: The inter- 
est payments on such obligations may be 
deferred with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury but any interest payment 
so deferred shall bear interest. Said obliga- 
tions shall be issued in amounts and prices 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The authority of the Corporation to issue 
obligations hereunder shall expire June 30. 
1980, except that obligations may be issued 
at any time after the expiration of said 
period to provide funds necessary for the per- 
formance of any contract entered into by 
the Corporation, prior to the expiration of 
said period. The Secretary of the Treasury 
is authorized and directed to purchase any 
obligations of the Corporation to be issued 
under this and for such purpose 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to use as a public debt transaction of the 
United States the proceeds from the sale 
of any securities issued under the Second 
Liberty Loan Bond Act, as amended, and the 
purposes for which securities may be issued 
under the Second Liberty Loan Bond Act, as 
amended, are extended to include any pur- 
chases of the Corporation's obligations under 
this paragraph; 

(9) may invest any funds held in reserve 
or sinking funds, or any moneys not required 
for immediate use or disbursement, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
in obligations of the United States Govern- 
ment, or obligations the principal and inter- 
est of which are guaranteed by the United 
States Government: Provided, That this 
authority shall not extend to monéys ob- 
tained by borrowing from the Government or 
through appropriations: to the Corporation; 

(10) may procure Insurance against any 
loss in connection with its property and 
other assets and operations; 

(11) may contract for and accept any gifts 
or grants or property or financial or other aid 
in any form from the Federal Government or 
any agency or instrumentality thereof, 
or from any State or any agency or instru- 
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mentality thereof, or from any source, and 
comply, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, with the terms and conditions thereof; 

(12) may determine the character and 
necessity for its obligations and expendi- 
tures, and the manner in which they shall 
be incurred, allowed and paid, subject to 
provisions and laws specifically applicable 
to wholly-owned Government corporations; 

(13) may prepare or cause to be prepared 
plans, specifications, designs and estimates of 
cost for the construction, reconstruction, re- 
habilitation, improvement, alteration or re- 
pair of any project, and from time to time to 
modify such plans, specifications, designs or 
estimates; 

(14) may acquire, construct, reconstruct, 
rehabilitate, improve, alter or repair or pro- 
vide for the construction, reconstruction, 
improvement, alteration or repair of any proj- 
ect; 

(15) may grant options to purchase any 
project or may renew any leases entered into 
by it in connection with any of its projects, 
on such terms and conditions as it may deem 
advisable; 

(16) may manage any project, owned or 
leased by the Corporation and may enter in- 
to agreements with the District of Colum- 
bia Government or any agency or instrumen- 
tality thereof, or with any person, firm, part- 
nership or corporation, either public or pri- 
vate, for the purpose of causing any such 
project to be managed; 

(17) may utilize or employ the services of 
personnel of any agency or instrumentality 
of the Federal Government or of the District 
of Columbia, with the consent of the agency 
or instrumentality concerned, upon a reim- 
bursable basis, or utilize voluntary or un- 
compensated personnel; 

(18)shall publish and disseminate infor- 
Mation and make known to potential users, 
by advertisement, solicitation or other means, 
the availability for development of lands in 
the Development Area; 

(19) may execute all instruments neces- 
sary or appropriate in the exercise of any of 
its functions under this Act, and may dele- 
gate to members of the Board or the Execu- 
tive Director such of its powers and respon- 
sibilities as it deems appropriate and useful 
for the administration of the Corporation; 
and 

(20) shall be entitled to the use of the 
United States mails in the same manner as 
the Executive departments of the Govern- 
ment, and shall have all the rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities of the United States 
with respect to debts due from insolvent, de- 
ceased or bankrupt debtors. 

Sec. 7. (a) Nothing in this Act shall pre- 
clude other agencies or instrumentalities of 
the Federal Government or of the District of 
Columbia from exercising any lawful powers 
in the Development Area» consistent with 
the development plan or the provisions and 
purposes of this Act; but no such ageney or 
instrumentality shall.release, modify, or de- 
part from any feature or detail of the de- 
velopment plan without the prior approval 
of the Corporation. 

(b) After the date of the enactment of 
this Act, no new construction (including 
substantial remodeling, conversion, rebuild- 
ing, enlargement, extension, or major struc- 
tural improvement of existing buildings, but 
not including ordinary mantenance or re- 
modeling or changes necessary to continue 
occupancy) shall be authorized or conducted 
within the Deyelopment Area except upon 
prior certification by the Corporation that 
the construction is, or may reasonably be 
expected to be, consistent with the carrying 
out of the development plan for the area: 
Provided, That if the development plan for 
the area does not become effective under the 
provisions of section 5 within sixteen months 
of the date of enactment of this Act, this 
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subsection shall be of no further force and 
effect until such time as the development 
plan does become effective under that sec- 
tion. 

Src. 8, (a) Condemnation proceedings for 
the acquisition of any real property (includ- 
ing interests therein) which may be neces- 
sary Or appropriate for the carrying out of 
the development plan shall be conducted in 
accordance with the procedural provisions of 
16 D.C. Code, Chapter 13, Subchapter IV. 

(b) The title to any real property (or in- 
terest therein) acquired under the authority 
of this Act shall be taken by and in the name 
of the Corporation and proceedings for con- 
demnation or other acquisition of property 
shall be brought by and in the name of the 
Corporation. 

(c) No award of compensation shall be 
increased or decreased by reason of any in- 
crease or decrease in the value of real prop- 
erty caused by the actual or proposed ac- 
quisition, use or disposition by the Corpora- 
tion of any other real property for corporate 


purposes. 

(d) The District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Land Agency shall, at the request of 
the Corporation, develop or cause to be de- 
veloped a relocation program or programs for 
existing businesses and residents within any 
area to be acquired pursuant to this section, 
and no property shall be acquired by the 
Corporation until such plan has been pre- 
pared by the Corporation or by the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency at 
the Corporation’s request. Thereafter the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment. Land 
Agency shall, at the expense of the Corpora- 
tion, provide relocation payments in accord- 
ance with section 114 of the Housing Act 
of 1949, as amended, 40 U.S.C. 1465, and pro- 
vide relocation services as authorized by the 
Act of October 6, 1964, 5 D.C. Code 728, to 
individuals, families, business concerns and 
non-profit organizations which may be or 
have been displaced from real property by 
actions of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Relocation services per- 
formed on behalf of the Corporation shall 
be coordinated with the District of Colum- 
bia’s central relocation programs. 

Sec. 9. (a) In effectuating the purposes 
of this Act, the Corporation: 

(1) shall consult and cooperate with Dis- 
trict of Columbia offictals and community 
leaders at the earliest practicable time; 

(2) shall give primary consideration to 
local needs and desires and to local and 
regional goals: and policies as expressed in 
urban renewal, community renewal and com- 
prehensive land use plans and regional plans; 
and 

(3) shall foster local initiative and partic- 
ipation in connection with the planning 
and development of its projects. 

(b) The Corporation shall comply with 
all District of Columbia laws, ordinances, 
codes, and regulations in constructing, re- 
constructing, rehabilitating, altering and im- 
proving any project: Provided, That the pro- 
visions of 5 D.C. Code 428 shall apply to all 
the constructing, reconstructing, rehabilitat- 
ing, altering and improving of all buildings 
by the Corporation. The construction, recon- 
struction, rehabilitation, alteration and im- 
provement of any project by non-Govern- 
ment sources shall be subject to the provi- 
sions of the District of Columbia Code and 
zoning regulations. b 

Sec. 10. (a) Since the exercise of the powers 
granted by this Act will be in all respects for 
the benefit of the people, the Corporation is 
hereby declared to be devoted to an essential 
public and governmental function and pur- 
pose and shall be exempt from all taxes and 
special assessments of every kind of the 
United States and of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

(b) To the end that the District of Colum- 
bia may not suffer undue loss of tax revenue 
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by reason of the provisions of subsection (a), 
the Corporation, in connection with any real 
property acquired and owned by the Corpora- 
tion in carrying out the provisions of this 
Act, is authorized, empowered and directed 
to pay an annual amount to the District of 
Columbia .Government equal to the amount 
of any real property tax which would have 
been payable to the District of Columbia 
government had such real property re- 
mained in private ownership. 

Sec.'11. The Corporation shall transmit to 
the President and the Congress, annually 
each January and-at such other times as it 
deems desirable,-a comprehensive and de- 
tailed report of its operations, activities, and 
accomplishments under this Act. 

Sec, 12. (a) ‘The Corporation shall con- 
tribute to the civil service retirement and 
disability fund, on the basis of annual bil- 
lings as determined by the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the excess, if any, of the Gov- 
ernment’s share of the normal cost of the 
civil service retirement system applicable to 
the Corporation's employees and their bene- 
ficiaries over the agency contributions re- 
quired by section 8334(a) (1) of title 5, United 
States Code. 

(b) The Corporation shall include in the 
annual billings provided for under subsec- 
tion (a) above, a statement of the fair por- 
tion of the cost of the administration of the 
fund, which shall be paid by the Corporation 
into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 13. The Corporation is authorized to 
use in the conduct of its business all its 
funds"and other assets and all funds and 
other assets which have been or may here- 
after be transferred to, allocated to, bor- 
rowed. by, or otherwise acquired by it. 

Sec. 14. (a) All general penal statutes re- 
lating to the larceny, embezzlement, or con- 
version of public moneys or property of the 
United States shall apply to the moneys and 
property of the Corporation. 

(b) Any person who, with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation, or to deceive any 
director, officer, or employee of the Cor- 
poration or any officer or employee of the 
United States, (1) makes any false entry 
in any book of the Corporation, or (2) makes 
any false report or statement for the Cor- 
poration, shall, upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

(c) Any person who with intent to de- 
fraud the Corporation (1) receives any com- 
pensation, rebate, or reward, or (2) enters 
into any conspiracy, collusion, or agreement, 
express or implied, shall, on conviction there- 
of, be fined not more than $5,000 or imprison- 
ed not more than five years, or both. 

Src. 15. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act is amended by in- 
serting “Federal City Bicentennial Develop- 
ment Corporation,” after “Farmers Home 
Corporation;”’. 

Sec. 16. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any body, agency, 
situation, or circumstances is held invalid, 
the remainder of the Act and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other bodies, agen- 
cies, situations, or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 

Sec. 17. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such funds as may be re- 
quired to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


(Mr. BURLESON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record, ‘and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the petroleum industry is, our coun- 
try’s principal source of energy. It is 
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no exaggeration. to say that without it, 
our commerce and industry would come 
to a grinding and abrupt halt. In spite 
of this, our petroleum industry has be- 
come the object of mounting criticism, 
some of it constructive, but most of it 
accusatory. 

On Sunday, July 26, the New York 
Times published a story which is re- 
markable both for its information and 
its evenhandedness. I am inserting it in 
the Recorp and commending it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

U.S. Om Invustry REGRETS Ir Was RIGHT 
(By William D. Smith) 

If an industry could have a facial expres- 
sion, the United States oil industry would 
be wearing a bittersweet smile. 

The smile would be a result of having seen 
recent events prove some of its serious fore- 
casts and urgent warnings correct. 

The pleasure, however, is mitigated by the 
pain that the industry is nonetheless suffer- 
ing from having seen its predictions come 
true. 


Throughout the long and heated political 
controversy over oil imports, the industry 
has maintained that foreign sources of pe- 
troleum were relatively undependable and 
that their lower-than-domestic price levels 
could be quite ephemeral. For this thesis 
ollmen were raked over the political coals. 
The price of Middle East crude oil is now at 
least 75 cents a barrel more than domestic. 

For more than a decade oil and gas pro- 
ducers have warned that Federally set “low” 
natural gas prices would dampen the. in- 
centive to look for gas and thus produce a 
future shortage. Again this was treated as 
a totally self-serving ploy—‘There is a 
shortage of natural gas today,” Secretary of 
the Interior Walter Hickel reportedly ex- 
plained, 

John Emerson, energy economist of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently went even 
further. “Never before in this century have 
we faced such serious and widespread short- 
ages of energy. These shortages are upon us 
now.” 


The industry warned that rushing into 
low-sulphur, anti-pollution legislation and 
regulations might produce supply prob- 
lems.—There appears a yery good chance that 
there will be a shortage of low-sulphur re- 
sidual fuel oil this winter, forcing cities and 
corporations to choose between lack of heat 
and power and the present practicality of 
recent anti-pollution laws. 

Being correct, at least on the surface level, 
gives the industry no reason to gloat, In each 
instance it is costing the oil companies 
money. If they pass on the cost, as they 
probably will have to, it cuts into what little 
affection the public has left for the industry. 

“No one will remember that Senator Ken- 
medy or Senator Muskie and other so-called 
consumer representatives have advocated 
policies that have often ultimately resulted 
in higher costs. They will only blame us for 
rising the price of gasoline or heating oil,” 
@ vice president and counsel for a major 
company commented last week. 

The executive's statement is probably too 
one-sided. The present situations are the 
result of many complex forces; some alter- 
able, some not. 

Nonetheless, some politicians and acade- 
micians, past and present, may have been 
guilty of thinking that a big desk and pet 
theories were a substitute for the hard facts 
of industrial life. 

There is a very good chance that by fall the 
American consumer may be paying more for 
gasoline, natural gas and residual fuel. This 
means that the cost of running his car, his 
home and his factory will cost more. 

These major impacts on the battle with In- 
filation have not gone unnoticed in Washing- 
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ton although it appears that no major con- 
structive actions have as yet occurred. 

The leap in the price of overseas crude oil 
is a result of soaring tanker costs. Few an- 
alysts expect these costs to go down in the 
very near future. 

But if tankers are the central reason, the 
Arab-Israeli war is the underlying cause. 

On May 3 in Syria, the Trans Arabian Pipe- 
line was knocked out of commission by an 
errant or deliberately aggressive bulldozer. 
The Syrian Government has not allowed its 
repair, preventing 500,000 barrels a day of 
Saudi Arabian crude from reaching the 
Mediterranean. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean the 
Libyan Government cut back oil production 
by 15 per cent, or 500,000 barrels a day. 

The loss of almost 1 million barrels a day 
of oil west of Suez and close to world markets 
has strained tanker capacity. Replacement of 
this oil with oil from the Persian Gulf around 
South Africa takes six to eight times the 
tanker capacity. 


CHARTER RATES RISE 


Spot charter rates have risen to their high- 
est level since the 1956 Suez crisis and are 
more than 60 per cent higher than during 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Persian Gulf of] is now coming into the 
United States at about $4.50 a barrel com- 
pared with Louisiana crude delivered to East 
Coast refineries at $3.75. 

There is no chance of a shortage, however, 
because Texas and Louisiana will increase 
their production to meet the need. There is 
& very real chance of consumer price in- 
creases, 

The Oil and Gas Journal, a trade publica- 
tion, reports that Professors Philip Areeda 
and James McKie, two of the chief advocates 
of sharply increased oil imports, have now 
backed off considerably from that position, 

¥.P.C, REGULATION UPHELD 

The natural gas supply and demand con- 
troversy is a far older argument. In 1954 the 
Supreme Court ruled that natural-gas pro- 
ducers were subject to Power Commission, In 
1960 the regulatory agency began fixing well- 
head prices for all gas sold interstate. The 
Supreme Court upheld this right again in 
1965 despite vigorous crys of outrage from 
producers who said it would kill incentive to 
drill 


Time has proven the oilmen right. Wud- 
cat drilling dropped 40 per cent between 1956 
and 1968. Geophysical activity fell 56 per- 
cent, 

Some of the drop off may have been arti- 
ficial; just to show the Government. None- 
theless the results are uncontestable. In 
1969 the United States proved reserves of 
natural gas fell 12.241 trillion cubic feet, 
the largest in the nation’s history. 

The previous record drop was in 1968, when 
they fell 5.548 trillion cubic feet. These are 
the only declines in the history of the in- 
dustry. 

POSITIONS CHANGED 


The F.F.C. is now trying to rectify the sit- 
uation by raising prices. Some of the people 
who supported the lower prices several years 
ago are now in the forefront of those push- 
ing higher prices. 

The Interior Department is trying to speed 
up lease sales of suspected gas fields, but 
is running into opposition from Conserva- 
tionists. But even if this opposition is over- 
come, it will take from three to seven years 
for these areas to begin producing. 

In the meantime Canadian sources of gas 
can be tapped although Canadian-American 
relations on energy matters are at an all- 
time low. Liquefied natural gas quite pos- 
sibly will reach this country from Algeria, 
Nigeria or Venezuela. Contracts have already 
been signed to import Algerian L.N.G., but 
the Algerian Government's recent nation- 
alization of American oil company properties 
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puts this source of L.N.G. in a very ques- 
tionable position. 


SUPPLY OUTLOOK TIGHT 


The supply outlook for this winter is 
tight. Industry sources say that there will 
be enough to heat homes, but that the in- 
dustrial market which accounts for about 50 
per cent of total sales, may be in bad shape. 
Many distributors already have been forced 
to impose severe limitations on new indus- 
trial loads, and there is a real possibility 
that deliveries to existing customers may 
have to be curtailed, according to J. W. 
Heiney, president of the American Gas As- 
sociation. 

It would seem almost certain that con- 
sumer prices will have to go up, and possibly 
sharply. 

The crude oil reserve situation is not much 
better, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. Last year crude oll reserves dropped 
to 29.632 billion barrels, the lowest level 
in 15 years. 

The A.P.I. explained the situation simply 
by saying that lack of incentives had led to 
a long and steady decline in exploratory 
drilling during a period of mushrooming pro- 
duction and consumption. 

The oil industry in recent weeks seems to 
have won a lot of points, but through no 
fault of its own, it well may be losing the 
game, 


WHO CARES WHAT PRICE I PAY? 


(Mr. BURLESON of Texas asked and 
was given permission to extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp, and to 
include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BURLESON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, the following is a poem by a 20-year- 
old Vietnam veteran who lost his life in 
battle a few weeks ago: 

WHO Cares WHAT Price I Pay? 
Take a man and put him alone, 
Thousands of miles away from home. 
Empty his heart of all the blood, 
Make him live in sweat and mud. 
This is all the life I have to live, 
My soul to God I give. 
You peace boys rant from your easy chair 
But you don’t know what it’s like here, 
You burn your draft cards, march at dawn, 
Chant your songs on campus lawns. 
You all want to “Ban the Bomb.” 
The real war is in Viet Nam, 
You use your drugs and have your fun; 
Then you refuse to use the gun. 
There’s nothing else for you to do, 
And I’m supposed to die for you. 
Tl hate you ‘til the day I die, 
Because you made my buddy cry. 
I saw his arm a bloody shred, 
I heard them say, “This one is dead.” 
It’s a large price to pay, 
Not to live another day. 
He had the guts to fight and die, 
He paid the price, but what did he buy? 
He bought your life by losing his, 
But who gives a damn what a soldier gives. 
His wife does, his mother, his father, and 
sons, 
But they're about the only ones. 


Victor DeFoor somewhat addresses his 
sentiments to all of us in some degree or 
other. Unlike other wars in which our 
country has been involved, this one is dif- 
ferent in that it is undeclared; had no 
beginning in any formal way; has no 
ending in sight—in any formal way. 
Most of all its purpose, its goals, and ob- 
jectives are vague and not clearly identi- 
fiable. 

Specifically, however, Victor DeFoor 
addressed the draft dodgers, the draft 
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card burners, the rabble rousers—who 
use the Vietnam war as an excuse—who 
would be protesting something else if it 
were not for the war. 

It is sad that a clean-cut, loyal, and 
dedicated boy like Victor had to give his 
life for such as this—and things move on 
as usual. Of course the world is going to 
continue to turn, and its not going to 
slow down for any of us to get off but 
only the comparative few who are 
touched so directly by a tragedy which 
befell this boy really seem to know that 
a war is going on in Southeast Asia— 
and for what; for whom and for why, is 
past the argument stage. 

It is understandable that Victor, those 
who grieve for his loss; those whose sons, 
husbands, brothers—are prisoners of the 
enemy—feel deeply his words: “Who 
cares what price I pay?” 

“Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin”’—the 
“handwriting on the wall”—should have 
been clear 5 years ago. We could have 
won this conflict then—in short order. 
But then we found out we were not sup- 
posed to “win” in that sense. As a result, 
the loss of Victor and other fine young 
men—needlessly. 

The handwriting is still there; the 
warning that still others will die unless 
we win or tuck tail and get out. And what 
of approximately 1,500 prisoners we 
cannot abandon? We do—we must—care 
what price they pay. 


ANOTHER TREASURY RAID? 


(Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia asked 
and was given permission to extend his 


remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
to include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. HECHLER of West Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, there follows a revealing col- 
umn in the July 28, 1970, Washington 
News, written by John Herling: 

ETHICAL CONFLICT 

Joseph P. Rauh, the Washington attorney 
for the dissident coal miners, has resumed 
his charges of conflict of interest against 
Edward Bennett Williams and John Con- 
nolly, who have been representing the United 
Mine Workers Union and its officers. 

Last May, Mr. Rauh raised the point in 
federal court that Messrs. Williams and Con- 
nolly were in conflict of interest by serving 
as representatives of both the United Mine 
Workers and the officers who are charged 
with dereliction of duty in connection with 
UMW affairs. 

Because of this alleged conflict, Mr. Rauh 
told the court, Messrs. Williams and Con- 
nolly should be disqualified as attorneys for 
both the UMW officers and the union itself. 

About a week later, Mr. Williams phoned 
Mr. Rauh and said he would like to discuss 
the matter of the “motion to disqualify 
counsel.” They met on May 13. At that time 
Mr. Williams professed unfamiliarity with 
the various matters affecting the UMW. and 
actually had never talked to Mr. Boyle, but 
was now going to do so. 

To indicate his grasp of the situation, he 
said he would suggest to Mr. Boyle whose 
election is being contested by the Labor and 
Justice departments as well as by the dis- 
sident miners that the UMW consent to a 
new election. All he had to do was to per- 
suade Mr, Boyle. 

Because. Mr.) Williams believed the con- 
tested election was the Jugular factor in the 
dispute, he thought a consent election would 
serve to resolve several of the problems 
raised in the motion to disqualify him and 
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Mr. Connolly as counsel for both the UMW 
and the officers charged with misusing the 
union treasury. 

Under such conditions, Mr. Williams im- 
plied that it might not be necessary for his 
firm to respond to Mr. Rauh’s motion in 
court, or to agree to depositions which Mr. 
Rauh required. 

On May 21, Mr. Williams informed Mr, 
Rauh that he had at last talked to Mr. Boyle. 
Mr. Williams, however, made no reference to 
the matters of a consent election. 

At any rate, Mr. Williams said it was de- 
cided that his firm would remain as counsel 
for the union but not for the individuals. 

Such an arrangement Mr. Rauh would not 
agree to. In his original motion he had fore- 
seen such an attempt at separation of rep- 
resentation, and warned that Messrs. Wil- 
liams and Connolly could not do indirectly 
what they are barred from doing directly. 
Mr. Rauh insisted that Mr. Connolly start 
preparing to make his deposition. 

On June 9 Mr. Connolly said he would not 
consent to the taking of a deposition and 
filed a response in federal court to the orig- 
inal Rauh motion to disqualify him on 
charges of conflict of interest. 

Mr. Rauh then served notice, on July 8, 
on Mr. Connolly to take deposition on July 
30, but Mr. Connally responded by filing a 
motion to quash the motion for the taking 
of the deposition. 

According to Mr. Rauh, this insistence on 
a deposition grows out of his need for “dis- 
covery”, & process of disclosure which he says 
would prove that Messrs. Williams and Con- 
nolly are and will be paid huge sums out 
of the UMW treasury for legal services for 
the benefit of the individual defendants. 
Their representation of the union and its 
officers, he said, is not separable. 


PUT THE BLAME WHERE IT 
BELONGS 


(Mr. SCHERLE asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, my 
Democrat colleagues from California 
have been wringing their hands over the 
economic plight of Orange County, Calif. 
I do not believe their blame shifting 
should go unchallenged. 

We are told 32,000 people are out of 
work in their county. I wonder if they 
would tell us who is to blame for the 
inflation whose cure has brought on un- 
employment in some areas. 

They complain about 800 aerospace 
workers laid off. I wonder if they would 
tell us which party is demanding big- 
ger and bigger cuts in defense and space 
spending. 

They tell us of building craftsmen out 
of work. I wonder if they could tell us 
whose economic policies during the 
1960’s is responsible for that. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a constant ef- 
fort by the Democrats to shift the blame 
for their poor performances onto the Re- 
publicans. But there is one fact that all 
the fancy footwork in the world will not 
let them. escape—they have been in con- 
trol of the Congress for 36 of the last 
40 years and of the White House for 28 
of the last 38 years. They have never 
conquered unemployment without a war. 
They have put us into three wars in 30 
years. And they have brought on the 
worst inflation in our history. 

Let the Democrats defend that record. 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr, MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
From 1950 to 1968 the total number of 
technicians, engineers, and scientists in 
the United States increased from 851,000 
to 2,500,000. This was four times the 
annual growth rate for the entire em- 
ployed civilian labor force. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 17548, 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND DE- 
PARTMENT OF HOUSING AND UR- 
BAN DEVELOPMENT APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee submitted the 
following conference report and state- 
ment on the bill (H.R. 17548) making 
appropriations for the independent of- 
fices and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, 1971: 

CONFERENCE Report (H. REPT. No, 91-1345) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
17548) “making appropriations for sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions, corporations, agencies, offices, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and for other purposes,” having met, 
after full and free conference, have agreed 
to recommend and do recommend to their 
respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ments numbered 3, 10, 11, 15, 23, 26, 28, 29, 
40, 43, 44, 47, 48, and 49. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 2, 13, 16, 20, 22, 24, 27, 32, 37, 41, 45, 
and 52, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 1: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 1, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$47,577,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 4: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 4, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$340,350,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 5: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 5, and agree 
to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum pro; by said amend- 
ment insert “$133,560,300"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 6: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 6, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment Insert “$59,974,800”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 17: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 17, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$2,565,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
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ment of the Senate numbered 18, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$24,950,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 21: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 21, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$511,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 31: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 31, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment. insert “$500,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $2,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 34: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 34, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert "$2,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

Amendment numbered 35: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 35, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$293,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 36: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 36, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$50,100,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 38: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 38, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$1,350,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 42: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 42, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $43,500,000"; and the Senate 
agree’ to the same. 

Amendment numbered 46: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 46, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $55,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 50: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 50, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$8,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
-ment of the Senate numbered 51, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In Heu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $14,000,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 53, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the matter proposed by said amend- 
-ment insert: . 

“INTEREST ADJUSTMENT PAYMENTS 


“For -payments to Federal Home Loan 
Banks for the purpose of adjusting the effec- 
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tive interest rates charged by such banks, as 
authorized by section 101 of the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970, $85,000,000.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 54; That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 54, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$118,775,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

The committee of conference report in 
disagreement amendments numbered 7, 8, 9, 
12, 14, 19, 25, 30, 39, and 55. 

Jor L, Evrns, 

Epwarp P. BOLAND, 

GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 

ROBERT N. GUMO, 

JOHN O. MARSH, Jr., 

Davip PRYOR, 

GEORGE MAHON, 

CHARLES R. JONAS 

(except as to amend- 

ments 17 and 38), 

JosEPH M. MCDADE, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOHN O. PASTORE, 
WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
ALLEN J.. ELLENDER, 
SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
CLINTON P, ANDERSON, 
GORDON ALLoTT 
(reservations on No. 
44), 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
(except as to No, 44), 
Roman L, HRUSKA 
(reservations on No. 
44), 
MILTON R. YOUNG 
(reservations -on No. 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF THE MANAGERS ON THE PART OF 
THE HOUSE 


The managers on the part of the House at 
a conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 17548) making appropria- 
tions for sundry independent executive bu- 
reaus, boards, commissions, corporations, 
agencies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report as to each of such amend- 
ments, namely: 

TITLE I—INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Civil Service Commission 

Amendment No. 1: Appropriates $47,577,- 
000 for salaries and expenses instead of $45,- 
800,000 as proposed by the House and $47,- 
800,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Federal Communications Commission 

Amendment No. 2: Appropriates $24,900,- 

000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 


the Senate instead of $24,725,000 as proposed 
by the House. 


Federal Power Commission 


Amendment No. 3: Appropriates $18,210,000 
for salaries and expenses as proposed by the 
House instead of $18,350,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 


General Services Administration 

Amendment No. 4: Appropriates $340,350,- 
000 for operating expenses of the Public 
Buildings Service instead of $335,250,000 as 
proposed by the House and $344,153,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 5: Appropriates $133,560,- 
300 for construction. of public buildings 
projects instead of $142,024,300 as proposed 
by the House and $120,672,500 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Amendment No. 6: Authorizes reprogram- 
ming of $59,974,800 for construction of pub- 
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lic buildings instead of $48,473,200 as pro- 
posed by the House and $70,512,600 as- pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 7: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment. with an 
amendment reprogramming funds previously 
appropriated for projects at Honolulu, Ha- 
wall, Indianapolis; Indiana, Albany, New 
York, and Bronx, New York, for funding of 
projects approved in the 1971 construction 
program, instead of reprogramming funds 
for eight projects as proposed by the House 
and seyen projects as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 8: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to change 
the citations from 1964, 1967 and 1968 as 
proposed by the House to 1967, 1968 and 1970 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 9: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate an additional $2,694,000 for the post 
Office and Federal office building, Augusta, 
Georgia. 

Amendment No. 10: Appropriates $1,500,- 
000 for the courthouse and Federal office 
building, Alton, Illinois, as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 11: Appropriates an addi- 
tional $850,000 for the courthouse and Fed- 
eral office building, Frankfort, Kentucky, as 
proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 12: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate an additional $2,064,000 for the post 
office and Federal office building, Houma, 
Louisiana. 

Amendment No, 13: Deletes $3,076,000 for 
the Charles A. Buckley Post Office and Fed- 
eral office building, Bronx, New York, as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 14: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment to appro- 
priate an additional $1,355,600 for the post 
office and Federal office building, Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

Amendment No, 15: Appropriates $1,000,- 
000 for expenses, United States court facili- 
ties as proposed by the House instead of 
$1,463,000 as proposed by the Senate, 

Amendment No. 16: Appropriates $1,215,- 
000 for salaries and expenses of the Office of 
Administrator as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $1,000,000 as proposed by the House. 


National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 

Amendment No. 17: Appropriates $2,565,- 
000,000 for research and development instead 
of $2,500,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $2,606,100,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
The Administrator has flexibility to use 
funds as desired, including the Apollo and 
Skylab programs. 

Amendment No. 18: Appropriates $24,950,- 
000 for construction of facilities instead of 
$18,275,000 as proposed by the House and 
$34,478,000 as proposed by the Senate. The 
Committee of conference has added to the 
proposed House amount $1,250,000 for the 
isotope thermoelectric systems application 
laboratory at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory; 
$1,925,000 for the earth resources technology 
laboratory at Goddard; and $3,500,000 for the 
nuclear engine test stand No. 2.in Nevada. 

Amendment No. 19: Reported in technical 
disagreement, The iumanagers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede’ and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate mak- 
ing $10,000,000 available for use at certain 
NASA facilities to accommodate earth en- 
vironmental studies for Federal agencies on 
a non-reimbursable basis: P 
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The committee of conference is agreed 
that not less than $1,000,000 of the funds 
provided for NASA shall be utilized for re- 
search, development and testing at the 
Arnold Engineering Development Center in 
fiscal year 1971. 

National Science Foundation 


Amendment No. 20: Authorizes $20,500,000 
for expenses of program development and 
management as proposed by the Senate in- 
stead of $19,500,000 as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 21: Appropriates $511,- 
000,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
$495,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$520,500,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 22: Inserts provision that 
earmarks not less than $9,500,000 for first- 
year graduate traineeships as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No, 23: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate to include other pro- 
grams of supplementary training within the 
funds earmarked for summer institutes, 


Renegotiation Board 

Amendment No. 24: Appropriates $4,235,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $4,110,000 as proposed 
by the House. 

Securities and Exchange Commission 

Amendment No. 25: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate to 
authorize the use of funds to complete the 
institutional investors study. 

Selective Service System 


Amendment No. 26: Deletes language pro- 
posed by the Senate for official reception and 
representation expenses. 

Veterans Administration 


Amendment No. 27: Appropriates $1,857.- 
200,000 for medical care as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $1,777,200,000 as proposed 
by the House, 

Amendment No. 28: Authorizes $1,000 for 
official reception and representation expenses 
as proposed by the House instead of $2,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 29: Appropriates $59,- 
000,000 for construction of hospital and 
domiciliary facilities as proposed by the 
House instead of $79,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. The unobligated balance carried 
forward from fiscal year 1970 is $78,907,000, 
providing a total of $137,907,000 for hospital 
construction by the Veterans Administration 
for 1971. 

TITLE II 
Council on Environmental Quality and 
Office of Environmental Quality 

Amendment No. 30: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
thé House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the language proposed by the Sen- 
ate with an amendment to appropriate $1,- 
000,000 for the Council on Environmental 
Quality and Office of Environmental Quality 
instead of $1,500,000 as proposed by the Sen- 
ate and $650,000 as proposed by the House 
for the Council on Environmental Quality. 
The committee of conference suggests that 
further hearings should be conducted in 
connection with any request for supple- 
mental appropriations if further funds are 
required after pending reorganization plans 
are finalized. 

National Aeronautics and Space Council 


Amendment No. 31: Appropriates $500,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $400,000 
as proposed by the House and $560,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Office of Emergency Preparedness 

Amendment No. 32: Appropriates $5,890,- 
000 for salaries and expenses as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $5,290,000 as proposed 
by the House. 
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Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $2,000,000 
for salaries and expenses of telecommunica- 
tions management instead of $1,795,000 as 
proposed by the House and $3,300,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

Office of Sctence and Technology 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $2,100,000 
for salaries and expenses instead of $2,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $2,175,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Appalachian regional development programs 

Amendment No. 35: Appropriates $293,500,- 
000 for Appalachian Regional Development 
Programs instead of $291,500,000 as proposed 
by the House and $295,500,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Department of Defense 
Civil Defense 


Amendment No. 36: Appropriates $50,100,- 
000 for operation and maintenance of civil 
defense instead of $50,000,000 as proposed 
by the House and $51,000,000 as proposed by 
the Senate. 

Department of Health, Educatton, and 

Welfare 
Public Health Service 


Amendment No. 37: Appropriates $3,755,- 
000 for emergency health activities as pro- 
posed by the Senate instead of $3,500,000 
as proposed by the House. 

TITLE I1I—DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Amendment No. 38: Appropriates $1,350,- 
000,000 for urban renewal programs instead 
of $1,000,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $1,700,000,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 39: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the amendment of the Senate with 
an amendment to appropriate $10,000,000 
for the housing for the elderly or handi- 
capped fund instead of $25,000,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate, and incorporates tech- 
nical changes in language to conform with 
existing law. 

The committee of conference directs that 
housing for the elderly or handicapped be 
given appropriate priority in allocating con- 
tract authorization provided pursuant to 
Sec. 236 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1968, so an equitable portion 
will be utilized for such housing where need- 
ed in conjunction with the funds appro- 
priated for this revolving fund, 

Amendment No. 40: Deletes funds proposed 
by the Senate for grants for tenant services. 
The committee of conference agrees that it 
is not necessary to provide a separate ap- 
propriation for grants for tenant services as 
adequate authority exists under present 
statutory authorizations to make provision 
for these services in low rent public housing 
projects. 

Amendment No, 41: Provides annual con- 
tract authorization of $9,300,000 for college 
housing as proposed by the Senate instead 
of $7,200,000.as proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 42; Appropriates $43,500,- 
000 for salaries and expenses, renewal and 
housing assistance, instead of $41,000,000 as 
proposed by the House and $45,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No, 43: Appropriates $8,000,000 
for salaries and expenses, metropolitan devel- 
opment, as proposed by the House instead of 
$8,700,000 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 44: Appropriates $30,- 
000,000 for urban research and technology as 
proposed by the House instead of $55,000,000 
as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 45: Authorizes $1,700,000 
for administrative expenses for urban re- 
search and technology as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $940,000 as proposed by the 
House. 

Amendment No. 46: Provides annual con- 
tract authorization of $55,000,000 for the rent. 
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supplement program instead of $50,000,000 
as proposed by the House and $75,000,000 as 
proposed by the Senate. 

Amendments Nos. 47, 48 and 49: Restore 
citations as proposed by the House and de- 
lete those proposed by the Senate, and ap- 
propriate $3,500,000 for salaries and expenses, 
Federal Housing Administration, as proposed 
by the House instead of $6,290,000 as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 

The conferees suggest that any needed 
counséling services can be provided by vol- 
untary groups and existing community sery- 
ices, but where such services are not provided 
they may be made available as part of the 
normal mortgage insurance initiation and 
servicing activities. 

Amendment No. 50: Appropriates $8,000,000 
for fair housing and equal opportunity in- 
stead of $7,000,000 as proposed by the House 
and $11,300,000 as proposed by the Senate. No 
funds are provided for reimbursing local 
communities under this program. 

Amendment No. 51: Appropriates $14,000,- 
000 for regional management and services 
instead of $13,500,000 as proposed by the 
House and $14,500,000 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

TITLE IV—CORPORATIONS 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board 

Amendment No. 52: Provides $6,625,000 for 
administrative expenses as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $5,750,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No. 53: Appropriates $85,000,- 
000 for interest adjustment payments to Fed- 
eral Home Loan Banks instead of $250,000,- 
000 as proposed by the Senate. The amount 
provides funds for the first year of this new 
program. A request for additional funds can 
be considered when there is demonstrated 
need for additional funding and specific 
plans are developed. 


Department of Housing and Urban 
Development 


Amendment No. 54: Provides $118,775,000 
for non-administrative expenses of the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration instead of 
$112,000,000 as proposed by the House and 
$125,550,000 as proposed by the Senate. 


TITLE V—-GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Amendment No. 55: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
House will offer a motion to recede and con- 
cur in the Senate amendment relating to 
procurement of hand or measuring tools not 
produced in the United States or its posses- 
sions, with an amendment making it ap- 
plicable only to solicitations for bids opened 
after its enactment. This brings govern- 
ment procurement policy of GSA in line with 
procedures prescribed for defense procure- 
ment of such articles. 

JOE L. EvINs, 
Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
GEORGE E. SHIPLEY, 
ROBERT N. GIAIMO, 
JOHN O. Marsa, Jr., 
DAvID PRYOR, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
CHARLES R, JONAS 
(except as to 
amendments 17 
and 38), 
JosEPH M. MCDADE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rupre) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
material:) 
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Mr. Conte, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Hosmer, for 15 minutes, August 3. 

Mr. Epwarps of Alabama, for 30 min- 
utes, today. l 

Mr. Morton, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Price of Texas, for 15 minutes, 


(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) to re- 
vise and extend their remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material:) 

Mr. Wotrr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Ftoop, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. GONZALEZ, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
Pire. Manon, to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. 
Manon), to. revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous ma- 
terial. 

Mr. Burton of California, to address 
the House for 1 minute, and to revise 
and extend his remarks following those 
of Mr. HAWKINS. 

Mr. CLEVELAND, and to include extra- 
neous material immediately following 
his remarks during debate in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole today on the Reuss 
and Schwengel amendments. 

Mr. PHILBIN in five instances, and to 
include extraneous material. 

Mr. Pepper, his remarks that appear 
in the Committee of the Whole on Mon- 
day, July 27, immediately prior to the 
Committee rising, to appear immediately 
before the vote on the O’Neill-Gubser 
amendment on Monday, July 27, in the 
Committee of the Whole, in the perma- 
nent RECORD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rupre) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. LANGEN. 

Mr. Jounson of Pennsylvania in two 
instances. 

Mr. Dickinson in three instances, 

Mr. Wymanin two instances: 

Mr. MICHEL. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON, 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. Snyper in two instances. 

Mr. NELSEN, 

Mr. Davis of Wisconsin. 

Mr. LUJAN. 

Mr. DERWINSKI in two instances. 

Mr. Scumoirz in two instances. 

Mr. WYDLER. 

Mr. WHALEN. 

Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Jones of Tennessee) and 
to include extraneous material:) 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. 

Mr. OBEY in six instances. 

Mr. TAYLOR in two instances. 

Mr. Botanp in two instances. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. 

Mr. Ropxvo in three instances. 

Mr. Fuqua in two instances. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSEI. 

Mr, CLAY in six instances. 
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Mr. HULL. 

Mr. Mownacan in three instances. 

Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. 

Mrs. CHISHOLM. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts in two 
instances. 

Mr. Rooney of New York. 

Mr. SHIPLEY. 

Mr. NeEvz1 in two instances, 

Mr. Sres in five instances. 

Mr. Dent in two instances, 

Mr. FascELL in two instances. 

Mr. Bocas in two instances. 

Mr. BENNETT. 

Mr. Stokes in two instances. 

Mr. ALBERT. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JONES of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 56 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC, 


2255. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting a re- 
port on the use of the parole authority 
contained in section 212(d)(5) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act during 
the 6 months ending June 30, 1970, and 
on the implementation of section 203 
(a) (7) of the act for that period, was 
taken from the Speaker's table, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON 
PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of confer- 
ence. Conference report on H.R. 15733 (Rept. 
No. 91-1337). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S, 1076 (Rept. No. 91- 
1338) . Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2455. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the Civil Rights Commission, and for 
other purposes, (Rept. No. 91-1339) , Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 13125, A bill to amend 
section 11 of the act approved February 22, 
1889 (25 Stat. 676) as amended by the act 
of May 7, 1932 (47 Stat. 150), and as amended 
by the act of April 13, 1948 (62 Stat. 170) 
relating to the admission to the Union of 
the States of North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, and Washington, and for other 
purposes, with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1340). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R. 14373. A bill to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to convey to the city of 
Portsmouth, State of Virginia, certain lands 
situated within the Crawford urban renewal 
project (Va-53) in the city of Portsmouth, 
in exchange for certain lands situated within 
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the proposed Southside neighborhood devel- 
opment project; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 91-1342). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MANN: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R, 17695. A bill to amend section 2735 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
the finality of settlement effected under sec- 
tions 2733, 2734, 2734a, 2734b, or 2737 (Rept. 
No, 91-1343). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 15937. A bill to curtail the mailing 
of certain articles which present a hazard to 
postal employees or mail processing machines 
by imposing restrictions on certain advertis- 
ing and promotional matter in the mails, 
and for other purposes; with amendments 
(Rept. No. 91-1344). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee: Committee of 
conference. Conference report on H.R. 17548 
(Rept. No. 91-1345). Ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1508. A bill for the relief of Drago 
Miklausic; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
91-1335). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R: 3436. A bill for the relief of Matyas 
Hunyadi; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
91-1336). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 14421. A bill to provide 
for the conveyance of certain property of the 
United States located in Lawrence County, 
S. Dak., to John and Ruth Rachetto; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1341). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself and 
Mr. Rocers of Colorado) : 

H.R 18665. A bill to amend the act of June 
11, 1966 (80 Stat. 199) to provide rules and 
regulations for the protection and manage- 
ment of the lands and waters covered by said 
act and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ASPINALL (for himself, Mr. 
SAYLOR, Mr. UDALL, Mr. O'HARA, Mr. 
JoHNson of California, Mr. ROGERS 
of Colorado, Mr. Sxvusrrz, Mr. 
RHODES, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. ULLMAN, 
Mr, Kee, and Mr. MoLioHan) : 

H.R. 18666. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BURTON of Uteh: 

H.R. 18667. A bill to amend section 4182 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 18668. A bill to provide for orderly 
trade in fron and stêel mill products; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, BUTTON: 

H.R. 18669. A bill to establish a commis-* 
sion to study the usage, customs; and laws’ 
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relating to the flag of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr, JACOBS: 

H.R. 18670. A bill to prohibit the use of 
interstate facilities, including the mails, for 
the transportation of salacious advertising; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

EHER. 18671. A bill to amend section 700 
of chapter 33 of title 18 of the United States 
Code to provide penalties for showing dis- 
respect for the flag of the United States; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOWENSTEIN: 

H.R, 18672. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to establish a procedure by 
which postal patrons may be relieved of the 
burden of receiving commercial advertise- 
ments transmitted in the mails, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 18673. A bill to amend chapter 3 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, relating to 
U.S. contributions to international orga- 
nization and programs, to provide for a pro- 
gram to control illegal international traffic 
in narcotics, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

H.R. 18674. A bill to promote and protect 
the free flow of interstate commerce without 
umreasonable damage to the environment; 
to assure that activities which affect inter- 
state commerce will not unreasonably injure 
environmental rights; to provide a right of 
action for relief for protection of the environ- 
ment from unreasonable infringement by ac- 
tivities which affect interstate commerce; and 
to establish the right of all citizens to the 
protection, preservation, and enhancement 
of the environment; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 18675. A bill to amend the Interstate 
Commerce Act in order to provide for the 
rail transportation of freight for the Depart- 
ment of Defense in general purpose boxcars 
owned by the United States; to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate. and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 18676. A bill to prohibit brokered 
deposits in banks and other financial insti- 
tutions, to prohibit the use of so-called give- 
aways in the solicitation of deposits, and to 
prohibit lenders from acquiring equity par- 
ticipations in connection with loans, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. SAYLOR (for himself and Mr. 
ASPINALL) : 

H.R. 18677. A bill to establish the Federal 
City Bicentennial Development Corp., to pro- 
vide for the preparation and carrying out of 
a development plan for certain areas between 
the White House and the Capitol, to further 
the purposes for which The Pennsylvania 
Avenue National Historic Site was designated, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. WATTS: 

H.R. 18678. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code with respect to ammunition 
recordkeeping requirements; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HOLIFIELD (for himself, Mr. 
Price of Illinois, and Mr. HOSMER) : 

HR. 18679. A bill to amend the Atomic 
Energy Act of 1954, as amended, to eliminate 
the requirement for a finding of practical 
value, and for other purposes; to the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. DADDARIO: 

HR. 18680. A bill to establish a system 
for the sharing of certain Federal tax rev- 
enues with the States; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 18681. A bill to amend section 138 of 
title 23 of the United States Code to require 
certification relating to air and water pol- 
lution; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 18682. A bill to provide protection for 
the fish resources of the United States in- 
cluding the fresh water and marine fish cul- 
tural industries against the introduction and 
dissemination of diseases of fish and shell- 
fish, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MILLS (for himself and Mr, 
Byrnes of Wisconsin) : 

H.R. 18683. A bill to amend section 4216 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PRICE of Texas: 

H.R. 18684. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance to the State of Texas for the recon- 
struction of areas damaged by tornadoes oc- 
curring on April 17 and 18, and May 11, 1970; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 18685. A bill to provide Federal assist- 
ance for special projects to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of p to provide emer- 


rograms 

gency care for heart attack victims by trained 

persons in specially equipped ambulances; to 

the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WAMPLER (for himself, Mr. 


MIZELL, Mr. TAYLOR, and Mr, Bror- 
HILL of North Carolina) : 

H.R. 18686. A bill to authorize the lease and 
transfer of Burley tobacco acreage allot- 
ments; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.J. Res. 1330. Joint resolution to proclaim 
“National Good Grooming Week”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLANCY (for himself and Mr. 
DEVINE) : 

H.J. Res. 1331. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr. ESHLEMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1332. Joint resolution establish- 
ing good grooming week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GERALD R. FORD: 

H.J. Res. 1333. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to designate November 16 
through November 22 as “National Good 
Grooming Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBISON (for himself, Mr. An- 
DERSON of Tennessee, Mr. HAWKINS, 
and Mr. Smrrx of Iowa): 

H. Con. Res. 692. Concurrent resolution re- 
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lating to the treatment and trial of military 
and political prisoners in Vietnam; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. McDONALD of Michigan: 

H.R. 18687. A bill for the relief of Henry 

L. Trombley; to the Committee on the Ju- 


H.R. 18688, A bill for the relief of Yohko 
Suzuki Reifenberg; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

432. The SPEAKER presented a memorial 
of the Legislature of the State of Califor- 
nia, relative to housing, which was referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

558. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the Vil- 
lage Assembly, Ie, Okinawa, relative to the 
removal of poison gas weapons from Oki- 
nawa; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

559. Also, petition of the Village Assem- 
bly, Kamimotobu, Okinawa, relative to the 
removal of m gas weapons from 
Okinawa; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

560. Also, petition of the Village Assembly, 
Ozato, Okinawa, relative to the removal of 
poison gas weapons from Okinawa; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

561. Also, petition of Herbert F. Shaysning 
et al., Bronx, N.Y., relative to the regulation 
of pornographic movies; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 


In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title ITI, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 
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REGISTRATIONS* 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following registrations were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1970: 


(Note.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 
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FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two GOPIES WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 
This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X” below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


=, 


NOTE ON ITEM “A”.— (a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee”. —To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 

(if) “Employer”’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

G) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ti) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


QUARTER 
REPORT 
ist 


2d | 3d | 4th 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Note on Irem “B"—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER.—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on ITEM “C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests," as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—$§ 302(e) . 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject te the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(ec) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long. legisla- 
tive interests are tocontinue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
E left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the persom filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (@) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 
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A. John J. Adams, Suite 320, 1819 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ethyl Corp., 330 South Fourth Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


A. Frederick K. Alderson, 40 Ft. Williams 
Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 
Va. 


A. Mr. George Alderson, 323 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. All-Industry Committee for Radio All- 
Channel Legislation, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 

A. American Conservative Union, 328 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Education Lobby, Suite 650, 
20 E. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. American Lobby, Suite 250, 20 E Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

A. American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Customs Brokers & Forwarders 
Association of America, Inc., 80 Wall Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Insurance Co., 112 
East Washington Street, Bloomington, M11. 

A. Australian Trade Council, 1030 


15th St. NW., Washington, D.C. 


Inc., 


A. Gary Avery, 821 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Charles W, Bailey, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D:C. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Aveune NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A, Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B., Cleary, Gottleib, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Congress of Railway Unions, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Edward Berlin, 1910 N Street NW., Wash- 
Mmgton, D.C. 

B. Berlin, Roisman & Kessler, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Robert L. Bevan, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transamerica Corp., Occidental Center, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. E: Fontaine Broun; -Man-Made Fiber 
Producers Association, Inc., 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cominco American Inc., West 818 Riv- 
erside, Spokane, Wash. 

A. Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Montana Power Co., 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

A, Jerry Bruno, 1725 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. David A. Bunn, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hearst Corp., 959 Eighth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Norval E. Carey, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Guif Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A, James B. Cash, Jr., 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Ar Central Ohio Co., Porter, Stanley, Tref- 
finger & Platt, 37 West Broad Street, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


A. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

A. William C. Chapman, Industry-Govern- 
ment Relations, GMC, 1660 L Street NW. 
Room 804, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Neil L. Chayet, Esq., 15 Court Square; 
Boston, Mass. 

B. Committee for Effective Drug Abuse 
Legislation, Box 1572, 1629 K Street NW.; 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Citizens for S-3000, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Room 200, Washington, D.C, 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW. W: , D.C. 

B. Interbank Card Association, Suite 3600, 
110 East 59th Street, New York, NY, 


A. Clifford, Warneke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B..Avco esi 750 Third Avenue, 
York, N.Y. 


A, William K, Condrell, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
B, 111 Realty Mies 111 Monument Circle, 


Indianapolis, In 


A. Congress ‚of enee Unions, 400 First 
Street NW., Room 800, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert M. Coultas, Room 508, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute for Rapid Transit, 1612 EK 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Garrett de Bell, 1738 Riggs Road NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Zero Population, Growth, 367 State St., 
Los Altos, Calif. 


New 


A. Horace J. DePodwin Associates, Inc., 82d 
Floor Empire State Bidg., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
NY. 
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A. M. L. DuMats, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Roy Elson, Suite 202, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph T. Elvove, Sea Pines Plantation, 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. 

B. Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., P.O. 
Box 339, Savannah, Ga. 


A. Thomas W. Fink, Ring Building, Room 
610, 1200—18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. David H. Forester, Legislation & Federal 
Relations, National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Legis- 
lation & Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Paula Frohman, Apt. 202, 2301 41st St. 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Zero Population Growth, 367 State 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 


A. Bernard Fuchs, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Residents & In- 
terns, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Gadsby & Hannah, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B.. Vance Sanders Co., Inc., 111 Devonshire 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


A. Douglas R. Gordan, 901_N. Washington 
Street, Alexandria Va. 

B. Society of American Florists, 901 North 
Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. John GC. Green, 609 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. Wayne Green, Peterborough, N.H. 
B. Institute of Amateur Radio, Inc., Peter- 
borough, N.H. 


A. Robert J: Habenicht; 1400 South Joyce 
Street, Apartment C-901, Arlington, Va: 

B. A. H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Law Study Committee, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles A. Hamilton Associates, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean 
NX. 

A. Herbert E. Harris II, Australian Trade 
Council, Inc., 1030 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Australian Trade Council, Inc., 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1030 


A. Dennis E. Hart, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co., (Indiana) 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
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A. Michael D. Hathaway, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Miss Lyn Hayes, 323 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Ross E. Heller, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. H. W. Henderson, 908 West Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association, 101 East 
High Street, Lexington, Ky. 


A. James McI. Henderson, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Independent Copper Fabricators Insti- 
tute, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John Hugh Henry, 440 National Press 
Building. 

B. National Association of Retall Druggists, 
One East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Rosalyn Hester, National Educational 
Association, Project 18, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. 1201 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John M. Holt, 307 East McCarty Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Eli Lilly & Co., 307 East McCarthy Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., c/o Norris E. Phillips, 643 
Main Street, Olean, N.Y. 


A. Gerald Hyland, 1730 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

A. Institute for Rapid Transit, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 800 
Investors Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Herbert Jolovitz. 

B. National Cable Television Assoc., Inc., 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert Jones, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 


A. Patricia J. Keefer, Youth Franchise Co- 
alition, 1660 L Street NW., W. , D.C. 

B. Youth Franchise Coalition, 1660 L 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Mr. William S. Kingman, Sheraton Park 
Hotel, Suite I-340, Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Telephone Corp., 222 South 
Central, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Mr. A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW., 
Suite 704, Washington, D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union. 

A. Reed E. Larson, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert R. Lovelace, 1260 Connecticut 
Avenue NW.; Washington, D.C. 

B. Paperboard Packaging Council, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Clarence T. Lundquist, 4822 Tilden 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menswear Retailers of America, 390 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. W. W. McClanahan, Jr., National Coal 
Policy Conference, Inc., 1000,16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Ian R. MacGowan, Youth Franchise 
Coalition, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. 1660 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clifford G. McIntire, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Clarence M. McIntosh, Jr., 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Mrs. Teresa D. McLaughlin, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. John R. MacKenzie; 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 


A. Walter D. Malcolm, 1 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. New England Bankcard Association, Inc.. 
150 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 

A. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bekins Van & Storage Co., 1955 South 
Valley Highway, Denver, Colo. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Ohio Co., Porter, Stanley, 
Treffinger, & Platt, 37 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal Cartridge Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 
Eighth and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Joseph E. Moody, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bituminous Coal Operators’ Association, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. James M. Morris, 1660 L Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Lynn E. Mote, 1730 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Natural Gas Co., 2223 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Richard W. Murphy, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 

A. National Antipollution Committee, 184 
Washington Avenue, Albany, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Single Taxpay- 
ers, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C, 
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A. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. . 


A. Lewis G. Odom, Jr., Post Office Box 521, 
Montgomery, Ala. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. John A, O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Institute, Post Office 
Box 978, Manila, Philippines. 


A. Roy W. Olson, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 


A. Paperboard Packaging. Council, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Parsons, Tennent & Zeidman, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Franchise Association, 1 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il, 


A. Bruce Pike, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 


A. Carl Pope, 1340 Vermont Avenue NW, 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Zero Population Growth 367 State Street, 
Los Altos, Calif. 


A. Jerry C. Prichett, 2011 Eye Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Mechanical Contractors Association of 
a 2 Pennsylvania Plaza, New York, 


A, John A, Reusing, 1707 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William S. Roberts, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 


A. Mr. C. Richard Rogers, 1600 Rhode 
Island Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Rifle Association of America, 


1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


— 


A. Walter S. Rosenberry, Jr., 2510 Virginia 
Avenue NW., W: n, D.C 


B. Kaiser Hawail-Kai, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. Joseph C. Russo, Jr., 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electrical Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A, Stanley H. Ruttenberg & Associates, 
Inc., 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing ` Workers: of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert R. Shaefer, 1400 S. Joyce Street, 
Arlington, Va. 


A. Warren Shear, Box 807, Duncan, Okla, 


B. Four Seasons Equity Corp., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


A. Warren Shear, Box 807, Duncan, Okla. 
B. Independent Postal System of America, 
1840 West Reno; Oklahoma City, Okla. 


A. Dale Sherwin, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Electronic Industries Association, Con- 
sumer Products Division, 2001 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mr. Gary A, Soucie, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & 
Ladar, Crocker Plaza, Montgomery at Post, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 
Valley Center, Calif. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Man-Made Fiber Producers Association, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 


A. Eugene L. Stewart, Esq., 1001 Connecti- 
cut Avenue, Washington, D.O. 

B. World Trade Committee of Parts Di- 
vision, Electronic Industries Association, 
2001 Eye Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Roy W. Terwilliger, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 816 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Eugene M. Thore, 1701 E Street NW., 
Suite 503, Washington, D.C. 

B. Medical Information Bureau, 35 Mason 
Street, Greenwich, Conn. 


A. John H. Walker, 901 N. Washington 
Street, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Society of American Florists, 901 N. 
Washington Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Wallach Associates, Inc., 186 East 57th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
B. Sangamo Electric Co., Springfield, Ml. 


A. Jack A. Walker, 950 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Fire 
Fighters, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Leonard Warner, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Suite 840, Washington, D.C. 

B. Australian Trade Council, Inc., 1030 
15th Street NW., Suite 840, Washington, D.O. 

A. James A. Warren, 5500 Prospect Place, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. REA Express, 219 E. 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. J. D. Williams, 1231 25th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Utilities Corp., 1500 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A. J. D. Williams, Williams & Jensen, 1231 
25th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton Holding Corp., 100 Church 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Rothman & Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association Nacionol De Cultivaclores De 
Cana De Azucar, P.B, 4448, Cali, Colombia. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & 
Kuchel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Motion Picture and Tele- 
vision Producers, 8480 Beverly Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Zero Population Growth, 367 State 
Street, Los Altos, Calif. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
DC. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS * 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to. rece:ipts and. expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 
Report Form. 


The following quarterly reports were submitted for the first calendar quarter 1970: 


(Nore.—The form used for report is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE OnE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


July 28, 1970 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an “X" below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,"" and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. - Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


Nore on ITEM “A".—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) “Employee” —To file as an “employee”, state (in Item “B”). the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. (If the 
“employee”is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “‘employee"’.) 

(ii) “Employer”’.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”, 

(b) Separate Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(1), Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


REPORT 
lst 


2a | 3d | 4th 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 
(Mark one square only) 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1, State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Note on ITEM “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers’’—1is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER —State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


Nore on ITEM “C"—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” ‘The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House”—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an “X” in the box at the 
Fal left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report.< 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1< 


Do not attempt to 
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Nore on Irem “D.”"—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution”— 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir Tuts REPORT Is ror AN EMPLOYER.— (i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuals—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the influencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iil) Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations —Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions, The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR aN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—(1) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(ii) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More.—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has. been given under Item “B” ọn page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 


Receipts (other than loans) Contributors of $500 or more 

Dues and assessments (from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 

Gifts of money or anything of value 13. Have there been such contributors? 
Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift Please answer “yes” or “no?: __.----- 


Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Received for servicés (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 14, In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 


loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
Tota for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5") > 1days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 
Received during previous Quarters of calendar year Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
es. page, tabulate data under the headings “Amount” and “Name and 
Torat from Jan.“ through this Quarter (Add “6 Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day’ of the 
and “7") period is'March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


o Sa TRoODY 


Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a . .. loan . . ."—Sec. 302(a). Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
Tora now owed.to others on account of loans “Period” 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter Cop OPORTITOD JUN. ee 
Repaid to others during this Quarter $1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


“Expense money” and Reimbursements received this apis Seni 
Quarter ; $3,285.00 TOTAL 


Nore ON ITEM “E"”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


802(b) of the Lobbying Act. 
(b) Ir THIS Report Is FoR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE. In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 


telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item “E 7”). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 


Fill in every blank.. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) Loans Made to Others 


Public relations and advertising services “The; term ‘expenditure’ includes a... loan : . .”—-Sec. 302(b). 


? ToraL now owed to person filing 
Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item i Lent to others during this Quarter 


“L") 5 Repayment received during this Quarter 
Gifts or contributions made during Quarter Ti SSS o 
15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 


Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution In the case of expenditures made during’ this Quarter by, or 
cost on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of’ paper 
Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 

Telephone and telegraph or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose. ` Pie- 
Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


All other expenditures Amount. Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Piirpose 


$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Aye., St. Louis, 
Toran for'this Quarter (Add “1” through “8”) rae I et e ot. DOING - ARUN an- Aae 
Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year $2,400.00 7-15,8-15,9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C,—Public. relations. 

Tora from January 1-through this Quarter (Add “9” eee are te PIE PENA. 


and “10") $4,150.00 TOTAL 
PAGE 2 
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A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW. 


A. Clarence G. Aramy, 1725 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $500. 


A. S. Allan Adelman, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $975.00. E. (9) $300.60. 


A. Aerospace Industries Association of 
America, Inc., 1725 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
m, D.C. 
D. (6) 86,761.05. E. (9) $6,761.05. 


Inc., 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 525 
School Street SW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.O. 

D. (6) $4,196.18. E. (9) $4,196.18. 


A. Frederick K. Alderson, 40 Fort Wiliams 
Parkway, Alexandria, Va. 

B. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arlington, 


Va. 
D. (6) $1,650.00. 


A, George Alderson, 917 15th Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends of the Earth, 80 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. John R. Ale, 1701 King Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $163.73. E. (9) $7.55. 


A. Willis W. Alexander, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $10,108.10. 


A. Mrs. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee To Abolish HUAC/ 
HISO, ai North -Western Avenue, Los An- 


geles, Cal 
D. (6) $1, 040. E. ails $1,537.47. 


A. Kenneth D. Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Division 689, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $8,278.11. 

A. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $3,746.90. E. (9) $3,746.90. 

A. American Education Lobby, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,524.86. E. (9) $3,693.67. 
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A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill., Wash- 
ington offices: 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 

, DO. 
D. (6) $43,207. E. (9) $43,207. 


A. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $42,855.01. 

A. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $117,842.27. E. (9) $1,846.90, 

A. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $24,491.40. E. (9) $24,491.40. 

A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. American Humane Association, 53561 
Roslyn Street, Englewood, Colo. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. American Industrial Bankers Associs- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $900. E.(9) $900. 


A. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Aetna Casaulty and Surety Co., et al. 

D. (6) $13,191.38. E. (9) $13,191.38. 


A. American Israel Public Affairs Com- 
mittee, 1341 G. Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $7,802.51. E. (9) $3,358.87. 

A. American Justice Association, Defense 
Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 

A. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $94,075.23. E. (9) $39,576.81. 

A. American Life Convention, 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $963.73. E. (9) $58.99. 

A. American Lobby, Suite 250, 20 E. Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A, American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y.; 1612 K Street, 
NW., Was , D.C. 

E. (9) $155.91. 


A. American Medical Association, 535 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $23,853.90. 


A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


E. (9) $2,495. 


A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 


D. (6) $107,177.94. E. (9) $1,351.39. 


A. American Optometric Association, Post 
Office Box 5147, Knoxville, Tenn. 


D. (6) $2,730.26. E. (9) $2,730.26. 


A, American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $25. 

A. American Parents Committee Inc., 21 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,684.34. E. (9) $1,923.89. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 Ave- 
nue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $23,089. E. (9) $9,355. 
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A. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,986.46. 

A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, D.O: 

E. (9) $2,250. 


A. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) $1,000. 

A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A, American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $422.27. 


A. American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Inc,, 1601 Johnston Building, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $13,596.20. E. (9) $13,596.20. 

A, American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $19,761.47. 

A. American Unsubsidized Lines, 
81st Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,593.25. E. (9) $1,593.25. 
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American Veterinary Medical Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

E. (9) $185. 

A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Da 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 


D. (6) $3,961.98 E. (9) $3,576,37. 


A. Edward T. Anderson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street, NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,207. 

Oa Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. William C. Anderson, 425 13th Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,937. E. (9) $37.68. 


A. Erma Angevine, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Consumer Federation of America, 1012 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. George W. Apperson, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, National 
Capital Division 689, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Arkansas Railroads, 1100 Boyle Building, 
Little Rock, Ark. 


A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Petroleum, Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,937.50 E. (9) $1,222.18. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Fairchild Camera & Instrument Corp., 
464 Ellis Street, Mountain View, Calif. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Floor Covering Committee Affillated 
with the National Council of American 
Importers, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc., 6767 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 

B. Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc., 6767 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $2,441.04. 


A. Associated Dairymen, Inc., 1026 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $550. 


A. Associated Third Class Mati Users, 1725 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $300. 


A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A. Association of American Railroads, 
Building, 1920 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,268.10. E. (9) $8,268.10. 

A. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 EK 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $285. 


A, Atlantic Richfield Co., 717 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Robert L. Augenblick, 1775 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $56. 


A. Richard W. Averill, 1026 17th Street 
Street N., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
J. C. Tumblin, OD. Post Office Box 5147, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $301. 


A. Michael H. Bader, 1730 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.O. 


A. Mr. Harry S. Baer, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.O. 

B. National AeroSpace Services Association, 
1725 DeSales Street NW., Suite 400, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E, (9) $375. 


A. Emil F. Baker, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Gas and 
Electric Building, Baltimore, Md. 
E. (9) $302.35. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. W. n, D.O. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W n, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.O. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1010, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $745.26. E. (9) $15.46. 


B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of the 
United States and Canada, 4929 Main Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. David S. Barrows, 214 Century Building, 
Portland, 

B. Association of Oregon and California 
Land Grant Counties, Douglas County Court- 
house, Roseburg, Oreg. 

D. (6) $900. E. Spe $173. 


A. A, Wesley Barthelmes, Suite 701, 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Insurance Company of North America, 
Life Insurance Company of North America, 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $345. E. (9) 215.10. 

A. Mrs. Dita Davis Beard, ITT Building, 
1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone and Telegraph 
Corp., ITT Building, 1707 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,110. E. (9) $1,695. 


A. Michael K. Beard, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. World Federalists, USA, Inc., 2029 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $1,370.65. 


A. Daniel 8. Bedell, 11 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automobile, 
Aerospace & Agricultural Implement Work- 
ers, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,863.30. 


A. John H. Beidler, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $279.63. 

A. James F. Bell, 1100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 Seventeenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,187.50. E. (9) $122.26. 

A. Reed A, Benson, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 

A. Robert L. Bevan, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9), $9.67. 

A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,720. E. (9) $316.10. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Mr. Sidney W. Bishop, 85 John Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Insurance Association, 85 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6). $2,656.25. 

A. John L. Blake, 260 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 260 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $25. 


A. William Rhea Blake, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 


A. Bluejay Oil Co., 1108 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

S. (9) $55. 

A. William Blum, Jr., 704 Federal Bar 
oe 1815 H Street NW., Washington, 

.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, Wiliam A. Geoghegan, Es- 
quire, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,867. E. (9) $395.52. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross, Gottesman, 
Diamond & Gordon, 245 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
ae Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

D. (6) $6875. E. (9) $30.10. 


A. Eugene F. Bogan, Bogan & Freeland, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. Western Railroad Association, 224 Un- 
fon Station Building, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Av- 
enue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $1,100.00. E. (9) $70.35. 


A. G. Stewart Boswell, Suite 840, 1120 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.O. 

D. (6) $649.99. E. (9) $10.09. 


A. J. Wiley Bowers, 325 Pioneer Building, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee. 

B. Tennessee Valley Public Power Associa- 
tion, 325 Pioneer Building, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

A. Wayne W. Bradley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical rac vaya 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Dl. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $992.19. 

A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.O. 
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A, Joseph E. Brady, Room 122, Sheraton 
Gibson Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; 

B. National Coordinating Committee of 
the Beverage Industy. 


A. Ophalandus Brasfield, 1126-16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Solidarity House, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $833.94. E. (9) $233.04. 

A. William C. Brashares, Esquire, Peabody, 
Rivlin, Kelly, Cladouhos & Lambert, 1730 M 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $66,666.66. 

A. Parke. C, Brinkley, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. Wally Briscoe. 

B. National Cable Television Assoc., Inc., 
918 16th Street. NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $135. E. (9) $16.50. 

A. Florence I. Broadwell, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National. Federation. of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $4012.80, 


1737. H; Street 


A. David A, Brody, 1640 Rhode Island Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai B'rith, 
815 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. 


A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Joseph P. Brosnan, 9160 Springhill Lane, 
Greenbelt, Md. 

B. Air "Force Sergeants Association, 1501 
Pennsytvania ‘Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rosemont, 
Tl. 

D. (6).$26,793:19. E. (9) $26,793.19) 

A. Charles H. Brown, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B: Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington; D.C. 

D. -(6) $400. 

“A. J. D. Brown, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue *NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A: Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cominco American Inc., West 818 River- 
side, Spokane, Wash. 

A. Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 Bye Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. Ebasco Industries, 
New York, N.Y. 

D: (6) $312.50. 


345 Park Avenue, 


A. Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. General Public Utilities Corp., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $8.17. 


A. Brown Lund & Levin, 1625 Eye Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Montana Power Co; 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont, 

E. (9) $4.62. 

A. Jerry Bruno, 1725 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $766.30. 

A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton, Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $375- E. (9) $1.90. 

A, Bulgarian Claims Committee, 2 Broad- 
way, New York City, N.Y. 

E. (9) $39.04. 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. George J. Burger, 921 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Independent Bus- 
iness, 921 Washington Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $250.00. 


A. J. J. Burke, Jr., 40 East Broadway, Butte, 
Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $156.44. 

A, Burley & Dark. Leaf Tobacco Export As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 860; Lexington; Ky. 

E. (9) $487.50, 

A, George B. Burnham, 120 C Street. NE., 
Washington, D.G: 

B. Burnham Chemical Co., 120 C Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $125. 

A. George Burnham IV, United States 
pae Corp., 1625 K Street NW., Washington, 


"B. United States Steel Corp. 525. William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


D. (6) $380. 


A, Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6). $75. E. (9) $320. 


E. (8): 4 $339. 


A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 
.. B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue. of 
the Stars, DOS See O9 Calif. 


A. John H. Callahan, 1 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, AFL—CIO-CLC, 1126 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875: E. (9) $240. 

A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $920. 

A. Donald L. Calvin, 11 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Carl C. Campbell, Ring Buliding, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $375. 


A: Charles A. Campbell, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA. 

A. Marvin Caplan, Industrial Union De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,117.80. E, (9) $114.96. 


A. Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council on Foundations, Inc., 393 Sev- 
enth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, The Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.c. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 30— 
32 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3, England; 
CENSA/CES Joint Container Committee, 30— 
32 St. Mary Axe, London E.C.3, England. 

D. (6) $5,625. E. (9) $1,397.40, 


A. Michael.H. Cardozo, One Dupont Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
One Dupont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. C. Sargent Carleton, 3150 Spring Street, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, 3150 
Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $1,346. 

A. Philip Carlip, 650 Fourth Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

B. District 2, National Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Association. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $175. 


A. Philip Carlip, Seafarers International 
Union, 675 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,500: E. (9) $1,475, 


A. Braxton B. Carr, Suite 502, 1250 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., Suite 602, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

D: (6) $3,333.82. "E. (9) $243.05. 

A. Albert A. Carretta, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. > 

B. Work Glove Manufacturers Assôciation, 
1604 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

D: (6) $541.60. 

A. John R. Carson, 20 Chevy Chase Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 

" B. American Podiatry Association, 20 
Chevy Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,875. 


A. Blue A. Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union .of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K- Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American, Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. James B. Cash, Jr., suite 1002, 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B., The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $176.50. 

A. Mr. Francis R. Cawley, Wilson Plaza 
Building, ro6m 511, 2425 Wilson Boulevard, 
Arlington, Va. 
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B. Agricultural Publishers Association, 
Wilson Plaza Building, room 511, 2425 Wil- 
son Boulevard, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $96.08, 

A. Mr. Francis R. Cawley, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc., 1625 I 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $80. 

A. Central Ohio Co., 37 West Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $4,006.50. 


A. Ceramic Tile. Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,307. E. (9) $2,307. 

A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 


A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW.. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. 
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A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Game, Fish, 
and Conservation Commissioners, 5727 Blake 
Road, Minneapolis, Minn, 
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A. Chapman, DiSalle & Friedman, 932 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B, The National Committee for the Re- 
cording Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif. 

D. (6) $14,000. E. (9) $3,104.73, 

A. Leslie Cheek III, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Mr. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Edwin Christianson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Lowell T. Christison, American Opto- 
metric Association, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Post 
Office Box 5147, Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $125.20. 

A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $35,769.40. E. (9) $197.90. 

A. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 206 Premier Building, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,029.67. E. (9) $36,954.04. 

A. Allen C. K. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
Dv. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $59.84. 


A. Mr. Robert M. Clark, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe 
Railway Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cabot Corp. 

E. (9) $15.25. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Interbank Card Association, Suite 3600, 
110 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $18. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $400. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N-Y. 

E. (9) $63.05. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington International School, 3211 
Volta Place NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street. NW., 
Washington, D.c. 

B. American Brands, Inc. 

E. (9) $120. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

E. (9) $120. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Inc. 

E. (9) $120, 

A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris Inc. 

E. (9) $120. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

E. (9) $120. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 1776 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc. 


A. Eugene R. Clifford, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $2,175. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, MclIiwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Australian Meat Board, 30 Grosvenor 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Avco Corp., 750 Third Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $8.60. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. General American Transportation Corp., 
120 South Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Il. 
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A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, MclIiwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $700. 

A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIiwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Owens-Illinois, Inc., Madison Avenue 
and St. Clair Street, Box 1035, Toledo, Ohio. 

E. (9) $3. 


A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, MclIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Realty Committee on Taxation, 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Clifford, Warnke, Glass, McIlwain & 
Finney, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Toy Manufacturers of America, 200 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $17,500. E. (9) $3,500. 


A. David Cohen, Legislative Representative, 
1000 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $220.84. 

A. William J. Colley, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $991.22. 

A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Suite 622, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Boston Herald Traveler Corp., 300 
Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $400. 
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A. Collier, Shannon, Rill & Edwards, 1625 
Eye Street NW., Suite 622, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Paul G. Collins, 111 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R.I. 

B. The Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island, 111 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I. 

D. (6) $68.75. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on American Tanker Own- 
ers, Inc., 1 Chase Manhattan Plaza, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $438.44, 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $750. 


A. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 160 
East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 


1025. Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $93.25. 


A. Comac Co., 


A. Harrison Combs, Jr., 1437 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,311.25. 

A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, c/o P. W. K. Sweet, 50 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $7,500. 
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A. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $5,662.65. E. (9) $5,662.65. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

E. (9) $948. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.O. 

D. (6) $106,000. E. (9) $10,230.95. 

A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, William K. Condrell, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. W: n, D.C. 

B. 111 Realty Corp., 111 Monument Circle, 
Indianapolis, Ind, 

D. (6) $1,700, 


A. Raymond F. Conkling, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $120. E. (9) $160.06. 

A. Howard M. Conner, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $609.43. 

A. James T. Conner, The Madison Build- 
ing, 1155 Fifteenth Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.O. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

D. (6) $815. E. (9) $154.75. 


A. John A. Connor, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $225. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 211 East Chicago 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Dental Association, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $1,932.70. 

A. Harry N. Cook, Suite 200, 1180 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Waterways Conference, 


A. Howard Lee Cook, Jr., 1776 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.c. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $881.65. 


A. Miss Eileen D, Cooke, 200 © Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 56 E. Hu- 
ron Street, Chicago, Ml. 

D. (6) $80.16. 


A. Edward Cooper. 


B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Milton Cooper, Suite 401, 1000 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston- 
Salem, N.C, 


A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 
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B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Box 1123, Portsmouth, N.H. 
D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $695.63. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver, Canada. 

D, (6) $3,000. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association, 444 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $19.60. 


A. Darrell Coover, 215 Watergate Building, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Independent In- 
surers, 30. West Monroe Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $586. 


A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, 50 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ml. 


A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee on Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Banking, 15th & H Streets NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Corcoran, Foley, Youngman & Rowe, 
1511 K Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Lilly Endowment, Inc., 914 Merchants 
Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. Robert M. Coultas, 1612 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Institute for Rapid Transit, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Council For a Livable World, Cambridge, 
Mass.; 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $44,134.80. E. (9) $27,078.96. 

A. Council of Mutual Sayings Institutions, 
60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $320.05. 


A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
29 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il, 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,090.17. E. (9) $1,090.17. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Hig- 
gens Road, Park Ridge, Ill. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers As- 
sociation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association of 
America, Inc., 2017 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

A, Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Jewelers Vigilance Committee, Inc., 156 
East 52d: Street, New York, N.Y, 
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A, Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 


A, Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Boulevard, Miami, Fla. 


A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Casualty & 
Surety Agents, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $300 or less. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors As- 
sociation, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The James Irvine Foundation, 111 Sutter 
Street, San Francisco, Calif, 


A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. A, P. Moller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 


A, Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 
ciation, 900 Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 

A. Covington & Burling, 888 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Truck Mixer Manufacturers Bureau, 900 
Spring Street, Silver Spring, Md. 

A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Research Libraries, 1527 
st Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, 

Cc. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $18.30, 


A. Cox, Langford & Brown, 1521 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation, Midland Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. W. J. Crawford, Post Office Box 2180, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Humble Oll & Refining Co., Post Office 
Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 


A. Harold L. Crosier, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Rallway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Tl. 

A. Mr. H, C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes. 

A. J, A. Crowder, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,500. 


A. F. Bosley Crowther 3d, 605 Third Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Culbertson, Pendleton & Pendleton, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington D.C, 

B. The Canned Meat Importers’ Associa- 
tion, c/o Transmundo Co., Inc., Time-Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $250.01. 

A. John T. Curran, 905 16h Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $6,999.99. E. (9) $2,803.05. 

A. John R. Dalton, 420 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 420 Mer- 
chants Bank Building Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. John Jay Daly, Direct Mail-Advertising 
Association, Inc., 921 National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $1,150. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street: NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,219. E. (9) $31.91. 

A. Philip J. Daugherty. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,845.60. E. (9) $96.75. 

A. John Davenport, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000, Florida Avenue N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $180. 


A. Aled P. Davies, 59 East Van Buren 
Street, Chicago, N1. 

B. American Meat Institute, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $300. 

A. Charles W. Davis, First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Tl. 

B. Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 


Chicago. 
D. (6) $45,132.41. E. (9) $3,514.16. 


A. Charles W, Davis; First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Til. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. Charles W. Davis, First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Northwest Industries, Inc., 400 West 
Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $13,417.84. E. (9) $386.96. 


A. Charles W. Davis, First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Ave., Chicago, Til. 

E. (9) $450.12. 


A. Charles W. Davis, First National Plaza, 
Chicago, NI. 

B. Trans Union Corp. 111 West Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 


D. (6) $1,625. E. (9) $182.99. 
A. Fred E. Davis, 918 16th Street, NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
B. National Assn. of Manufacturing. 
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A. Davis, Wright, Todd, Riese & Jones, 4200 
Seattle-First National Bank Building, Seattle, 
Wash. 

B. Arctic Slope Native Association, Post 
Office Box 486, Barrow, Alaska. 

E. (9) $730.80. 


A, Charles W. Day, Ford Motor Co., 815 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $256. E. (9) $209. 

A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $218,79. 

A. Richard A. Dell, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 

m, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Ray Denison, 815 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,227.50. E. (9) $306.25. 


A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Assn., 
1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.O, 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Leslie E. Dennis, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Brotherhood of Railway, Alrline & 


Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rosemont, 
m 


D. (6) $618.36. E. (9) $193.50. 


A. Horace J. DePodwin Associates, Inc., 82d 
Floor Empire State Building, 350 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $575. 


A. Lloyd J. Derrickson, 888 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A. Claude J. Desautels Associates, 206 Pre- 
mier Building, 1725 Eye Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Authors 
& Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y, 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A, Claude J. Desautels, 1725 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 1725 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,730.78. 


A. C. H. DeVaney, 425 13th Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,937. E. (9) $18.55. 

A. R. Daniel Devlin, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo, 


A. George S. Dietrich, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
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A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water Resources, State 
of California, Post Office Box 388, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,338.34. E. (9) $179.34, 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
Post Office Box 15830, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,701.01. E, (9) $151.01. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yuba County Water Agency, Marysville 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,213.47. E. (9) $13.47. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
anderia Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $16,375. E. (9) $2,938.57. 


A. Discover America Travel Organizations, 
1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $206,794.67. E. (9) $682.50. 


A. Wiliam H. Dodds, UAM, 1126-16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, UAW, 8000 East Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,237.00. E. (9) $188.22. 


A. C. L. Dorson, Room 1128, Warner Build- 
ing, 501-13th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the US. Government, Room 
1128, Warner Building, 501-13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,337.66. E. (9) $235. 


A. Dow, Lohnes & Albertson, 1225 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Suite 500, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Newspaper Committee for Cablevision, 
David R. Bradley, Agent, News Press & 
Gazette Co., 9th & Edmond Streets, St. 
Joseph, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,200. E. (9) $498.75. 


A. Thomas J. Downey, 701 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $799.46. 


A. F. Raymond Downs, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Mfg. Co., 301 
East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Robert H. Doyle, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washintgon, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,281. 


A. Franklin B. Dryden. 
B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Evelyn Dubrow, Union-1710 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers” 
Union, 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,1200. E> (9) $2,333.80. 


A. R. Michael Duncan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


— 


A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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B. Association of OI Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $285. 

A. Roy W. Easley, 1735 De Sales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Maximum Service Tele- 
casters, Inc., 1735 De Sales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D, (6) $26. E. (9) $2.15. 

A. Macon T. Edwards, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $270. 


A. George V; Egge, Jr., 1260 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. C. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., 300 New Jersey 
Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $267.75. 


E. (9) $95. 

A. Harmon L. Elder, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Wilson E. Hamilton & Associates, Inc., 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $30.74. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 5500 Quincy Street, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

B. Self. 

D. (6) $2,286.16. E. (9) $2,959.40. 

A; John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. D. A. Ellsworth, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Rallway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, I1. 

D. (6) $4,219.74, E. (9) $693.21. 


A. Joseph T. Elvove, Sea Pines Plantation, 
Hilton Head Island, S.C. 

B. Savannah Sugar Refining Corp., Post 
Office Box 339, Savannah, Ga. 

A. Ely, Barlett, Brown & Proctor, 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 

B. Massachusetts Federal Savings Council, 
Inc., 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $1,103.29. 

A. Ely and Duncan, 1200, Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Public Power Association, 2400 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. 
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A. Ely and Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A, Ely and Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B: Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, Calif., 11 North Hope 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,200. 

A. Ely and Duncan, 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 2130 
Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ely and Duncan 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 
D. (6) $2,100. 


A. Ely and Duncan 1200 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Brosdway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Emergency Committee for American 
Trade, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,060. E. (9) $4,990. 

A. Richard W. Emory, Esq., 1400 Merchan- 
tile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

A. James C. England, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Assn. 

A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $894.20. E. (9) $70.80. 

A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,575. E. (9) $27.50. 

A. Richard E. Faggioli, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company, New Jersey, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Clinton M. Fair, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D, (6) $4,227.50. 

A. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $73,685.75. E. (9) $17,256.44. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1500 Guiness Tower, 1055 West 
Hastings Street, Vancouver, British Colum- 
bia, Canada. 

D. (6) $7,750.03. E. (9) $204. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee of Printing and Pub- 
lishing Industries of Canada, 117 Eglington 
Avenue East, Toronto, Canada. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $31. 


A. Francis S. Filbey, President, United 
Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,739.77. 

A. Thomas W. Fink, Room 610, Ring Build- 
ing, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. National Cotton Council of America, 
P.O. Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $11.04. 

A. William J. Flaherty, Ass’t. Director of 
Legislation, Disabled American Veterans, 1221 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 2725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $100.90. 
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A. Roger Fleming, Secretary-Treasurer, and 
Director, Washington Office, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 425 13th Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,675. E. (9) $17.18. 

A. Law firm of Fletcher, Heald, Rowell, 
Kenehan & Hildreth, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

A. John J. Flynn, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., 42 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. John J. Flynn, 1750 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Gene N. Fondren, Attorney, P.O. Box 
192, Taylor, Tex. 

B. Texas Railroads, as previously reported. 

D. (6) $3,280. E. (9) $897.24. 

A. James W. Foristel, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $260.20. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Encyclopaedia Britannica, Ine., and 
William P. Benton, 425 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1140 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. John G. Fox, Assistant Vice President 
& Attorney, 2000 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $95.82. 


A. Walter L. Frankland, Jr., 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $625.30. E. (9) $165.55. 

A. R. Prank Frazier, National Broiler Coun- 
cil, 1155 Fifteenth Street. NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Robert M. Frederick, Legislative Direc- 
tor, 1616 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,125. 


A. James O. Freeman, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, DC. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $124.25. 


A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, Ine., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $110. E. (9) $4. 
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A. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
DC, 

D. (6) $37,219. E. (9) $11,447. 

A. Friends of the Earth, 30 East 42d St., 
New York, N-Y. 

B. None. 

D. (6) $300. (9) $300. 

A. Owen V. Frisby, 821 Fifteenth Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $954.40. 


A. Frank W. Frisk, Jr., 2600 Virginia Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 2600 
Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Bernard Fuchs, 545 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Residents & In- 
terns, Inc., 292 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $82.86. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $451. 


A. Garrett Fuller, T77 14th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Steamship Company, Inc., 
2300 S.W. First Avenue, Portland, Oreg. 

A. James E. Gaffigan, American Hotel & 
Motel Association, 777 14th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Henry E. Gardiner, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Anaconda Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $299.74. 


A. William B. Gardiner, Asst. Director of 
Legislation, Disabled American Veterans, 
1221 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Spring, Ky. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $160.10. 

A, Gardner, Morrison, Sheriff & Beddow, 
1126 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas, Pfizer & Co., 235 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Gas Appliance Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, Washington office: 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $73,600. 

A. William T. Gibb, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $26.81. E. (9) $0.65. 


A. John H. Gilbert, 128 C Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


B. National Association of Theatre Owners, 
Inc., 1505 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink, and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, 

D. (6) $1,512.50. E. (9) $227.85. 

A. Dave Givens, Tennessee Railroad Asso- 
ciation, 916 Nashville Trust Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn, 

B. Class I Railroads in Tennessee, 


A. Glassie, Powett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Thomas Arciola, Moonachie, N.J. 

D, (6) $500. 

A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $2.57. 


A. Glassie, Pewett, Beebe & Shanks, 1819 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $19.65. 


A. Vance V. Goodfellow, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. Crop Quality Council, 828 Midland Bank 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $4,825.50. E. (9) $6.38. 


A. W. S. Gookin, 112 North Central, Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. 


A, Frederick D. Goss, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue. NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Telephone Cooperative Associ- 
ation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
m, D.C. 
D. (6) $279.22. 


A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N-Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delievery Associa- 
tion, 900 W. Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $13,026.23. E. (9) $5,488.08. 

A. Donald E. Graham, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C; 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,404.17. E. (9) $121.52. 

A, Grain and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 500 Folger. Building, 725 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $31.20. 

A. George Grant, 1619 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW,, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,800. E. (9) $33.45. 

A. Cornelius R. Gray, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Mr. George O, Gray, International Eco- 
nomic Policy Association, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $391.50. E. (9) $43.10. 
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A. James A. Gray, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders Associa- 
tion, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue’ NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Robert K. Gray, 1735 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Williams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $78.23. 


A. Samuel A. Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho, 

B. Union Pacific Railroad, 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

E. (9) $581.31. 

A. Clifford P. Greck, 432 Park Avenue 
South, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Educational Publishers In- 
haa 432 Park Avenue South, New York, 

a 

D. (6) $250. 

A. William G. Greif, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Bristol-Myers Co., 345 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Fred J. Greiner, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Evaporated Milk Association, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, John F. Griner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $8,941.80. E. (9) $2,614.03, 

A. James J. Gudinas, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dr. Harry P. Guenther, State Banks, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $950. E. (9) $22. 

A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion. 

D. (6) $2,111.54. E. (9) $925. 

A. Jerome R. Gulan, 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street and New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A, R. William Habel, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert J. Habenicht, 1400 South Joyce 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

B. A: H. Robins Co., Inc., 1407 Cummings 
Drive, Richmond, Va. 

E. (9) $250. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 

B, Labor Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $108.76. 


A. Matthew Hale, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. The American Bankers Association, 815 
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Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O., 
and 90 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $75. 


A. J. G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B, General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 

A. Keith Halliday, 1725 K 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 1725 
EK Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Norman S. Halliday, 1629 K Street NW., 
Suite 603, Washington, D.C, 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $680.37. 


Street NW., 


A. Thomas A, Halsted, 210 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE,, Washington, D.C, 

B. Council for a Livable World, 201 Massa- 
chussets Avenue NE., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $5,749.98. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Courier Corp., 2 Nevada Drive, 
Lake Success (NHP-PO), N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9)$20. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NY., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ida Cason Callaway Foundation, Pine 
Mountain, Ga. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $50.09. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Labor Law Study Committee, 888 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $10. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National School Supply & Equipment 
Association, 79 West Monroe Street, Chicago, 
Th, 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $35. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Paulin Publishing Co., Inc. and Leo 
J. Paulin, 4980 Wyaconda Road, Rockville, 
Ma. 


D. (6) $300. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $100.76. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Student Aid Funds, Inc., 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert N. Hampton, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,416.67, E. (9) $58.22, 

A, Edward F. Harding, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., 140 New Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $136. E. (9) $164.20. 


A. Franklin Hardinge, Jr., 1444 Wentworth 
Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

B. California Savings & Loan League, 1444 
Wentworth Avenue, Pasadena, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,800. E, (9) $1,040.56. 


A. William E. Hardman, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Tool, Die & Precision Ma- 
chining Association, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A, Eugene Hardy, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Manufacturing. 

A. Andrew E. Hare, 1315 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8. 


A. Mrs. Mildred B. Harman, 13th and E 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 1780 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, 


D.(6) $825, E. (9) $404.96. 


A. William B. Harman, Jr., 1701 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $370. E. (9) $18.79. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1129 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. F. Donald Hart, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 605 


A. David Hartsough, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $594. 

A. Lewis B. Hastings, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich, 

D. (6) $500. 

A, Walter A. Hasty, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $342.29. 


A. Michael D. Hathaway, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., W: m, D.C. 

D. (6) $38.50. E. (9) $3.76. 


A. Lyn Hayes, 917 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Friends ef the Earth, 30 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Hays & Hays, Warner Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


B. Motor Commerce Association, Ine., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 


A. Kit H. Haynes, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $104.43, 


A. Haynes & Miller, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B; Northeast Utilities Service Co., Post 
Office Box 270, Hartford, Conn. 

D. (6) $18,000. 
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A. Health Insurance Association of 
America, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $138.94. E. (9) $138.94. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Was » D.C. 

D. (6) $300, E. (9) $170.44. 

A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William H. Hedlund, 909 American Bank 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, San 
Francisco, Calif., et al. 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,496.36. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Suite 700, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Ross E. Heller, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $579. 

A. Phil D. Helmig, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Atlantic Richfield Co., 717 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. H. W. Henderson, 908 West Broadway, 
Louisville, Ky. 

B. Kentucky. Railroad Association, 
East High Street, Lexington, Ky. 

E. (9) $288.61. 
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A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1125.00. E. (9) $476.20. 


150 East 42d 


A. Hercules Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del, 

E. (9) $412.50. 

A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Football League, 410 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. 

A. Mr. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 

D. (6) $11,416.50. E. (9) $53.03. 

A. Hester & Stone, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Brewers Association, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $101.95. 


635 Fifth 


A. Andrew I. Hickey, Jr., 1133 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal National Mortgage Association, 
1133 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $129.08. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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B. Iowa Railway Association, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 
E. (9) $1,160.42. 


A. George T. Higgins, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW. W n, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $50. 

A. John W. Hight, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Committee 
for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Teresa B. Hightower, 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $120. 


A. J. Eldred Hill, Jr., 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $2,000. 


A. James J. Hill, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
6025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Harry R. Hinton, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $875.73. 

A. Mrs. Mae Hipsley, 1776 EK Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $712.50. E. (9) $125.57. 

A. Lawrence S. Hobart, ee Virginia 
Avane NW., Washington, D.O 

. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $350. 


A. Claude E. Hobbs, Room 707, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $195, 

A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners’ Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hughes Tool Co., Houston, Tex. 

A. Lee B. Holmes, 666 11th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il 

E. (9) $730. 

A. John W. Holton, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $20. 

A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 EK Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington D.C. 


A. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn, 
E. (9) $14,371.64. 


A. Thomas B. House. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 
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A. Joe L. Howell, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Allstate Enterprises, Inc., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 


A. Joe L. Howell, 1225 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Allstate Insurance Cos., Allstate Plaza, 
Northbrook, Ill. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,542. E. (9) $1,732, 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1221 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 3725 Alex- 
andria Pike, Cold Springs, Ky. 

D. (6) $6,875. E. (9) $2,677.57. 


A. Edward W. Hummers, Jr., 1225 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jones, Paulson, Humphreys & Leach, 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Mobile Housing Association of America, 
39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $962.27. 

A. Jones, Paulson, Humphreys & Leach, 
1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Recreational Vehicle Institute, 2720 Des 
Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,833.34. E. (9) $728.90, 


A. Robert R. Humphreys, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $110.45, 


A. James L. Huntley, 1775 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,675. E. (9) $1,466.29. 

A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 


Washington, D.C. 
B. Elmer F. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 


A. Elmer P. Hutter, Post Office Box 2255, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Norman E. Watkins, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1. E. (9) $304. 


A. Prank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
llth Place, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $2,374.56. 


A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NW.. Washington, D.O. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Associa- 
tion, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,264.61. E. (9) $5,264.61. 

A. Harry A. Inman, 1200 17th Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The New York Botanical Garden, Bronx 
Park, New York, N.Y. 

A, Institute for Rapid Transit, 1612 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,250. E. (9) $1,270. 
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A. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $8,394.87, 


A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $16,506.45. 

A. International Economic Policy Associa- 
tion, 1625 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $466.76. 


A. International Union of District 50, 
UMWA, 4880 MacArthur Boulevard NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,360, 


A, Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C 
E. (9) $2,522.05. 


A. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., 800 
Investors Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. (9) $10,016.87. 

A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 1500 
First National Bank Building, Saint Paul, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $28,361.32. E. (9) $7,048.47. 

A. William E. Isaeff, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Ronald A. Jacks, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Property & Cas- 
ualty Reinsurers, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert O. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufatcurers Insti- 
tute, 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C, 

D. (6) $2,750, E. (9) $118.99. 

A. Raymond M., Jacobson, 1819 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 

A. Robert L. James, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bank of America N.T. and S.A., Bank of 
America Center, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $30. E. (9) $21.25. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
E. (9) $200. 


A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.O, 


D. (6) $6,864.51. E. (9) $86.74. 


A. Philip F. Jehle, 300 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B, Smith Eline & French Laboratories, 1500 
Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,913.73. E. (9) $252.32. 

A. Spencer A. Johnson, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Home Furnishings Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Til. 

D. (6) $300. 

A, Ned Johnston, 1105 Barr Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A, Charlie W. Jones, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Companies, Inc., 1010 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. George Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 First 
National Bank Building, Montgomery, Ala. 

A. L. Dan Jones, 1110 Ring Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $29.12. 

A. Dr. Oliver H. Jones, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,812. E. (9) $6,719. 


A. Ardon B. Judd, Jr., 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Dresser Industries, Inc., 1100 Connecti- 
cut Ayenue. 


A. Francis M.. Judge, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 


A. Mrs. Fritz R. Kahn, 9202 Ponce Place, 
Fairfax, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 N. Rush Street, Chicago, Il. 

E. (9) $39. 

A. Frank M. Karsten, 810 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Affiliated Government Organizations, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

A. Gerald M. Katz, 1400 Mercantile Trust 
Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 


A. Carleton R. Kear, Jr., 1625 Eye Street 
NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750, 

A. Capt. William J. Keating, 500 Folger 
Building, 725 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. Gràin and Feed Dealers National Asso- 
ciation, 725 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Howard B. Keck; 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif; 

B. The Superior Oil Eo., 1801 Avenue of 
the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif, 

E. (9)-$300. 

A. W. M. Keck, Jr, 180} Avenue of the 
Stars, Suite 1110, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 

A. Charles C. Keeble,. Box 2180, Houston, 
Tex. 

B Humble Oil & Refining Co. (A Delaware 
Corp) Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $16.75. 
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A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Mayonnaise & Salad Dressings Institute, 
25 E. Chestnut Street, “Chicago, IÑ, 


A. Robert H. Kellén, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A, James C. Kelléy, 1500 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors As- 
sociation, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Harold V; Kelly, 720 Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Unemployment Benefit Advisors, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

This sum represents the outside limits of 
the allocation of the registrant’s services 
that have any conceivable connection with 
lobbying as the term has been interpreted. 


A. John T. Kelly, 1155—15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. Fletcher, Heald, Rowell, Kenehan & 
Hildreth, 1225 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 400, Washington, D.C. 


B. National Association of FM Broadcast- 
ers, 420 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. I. L. Kenen, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $192.31. 


A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E, (9) $110.20. 

A. James J. Kennedy, Jr., 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, I. 

D. (6) $4,119.98. E. (9) $2,219.03. 

A. Robert F. Kennon, 356 St. Charles 
Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $507.06. 

A. Franklin E. Kepner, The Berwick Bank 
Building, Berwick, Pa. 

B. Associated Railroads of Pennsylvania, 
Room 1022, Transportation Center, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

A. Thomas P., Kerester, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 700, Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $150. 


A. J. Don Kerlin, 1108 Stuart Road, Hern- 
don, Va. 

B. Time, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New 
York, N.Y. F 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $150. 


A. Kenneth L. Kimble»1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $999.60. E. (9) $5.58. 


A. Mr. Charles L. King, Suite 600, Munsey 


Building 
D.C. r 


1329 E Street NW., Washington, 
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B. Air Line Pilots Association, International, 

D. (6) $223. 

A. Joseph T. King, 3600 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Counsel for Associated Equip- 
ment Distributors. 

E. (9) $785.82. 

A. Mr. William S. Kingman, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Suite I-320, Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Telephone Corp., 222 South 
Central, St. Louis, Mo, 

E. (9) $136.46. 


A. John M. Kinnaird, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Trucking Association, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E.(9) $1,253.69. 

A. Kirkland, Ellis Hodson, Chaffetz, Masters 
& Rowe, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, D.c. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $120, 


A. Herbert C. Kirstein, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,560. E. (9) $223.20. 


A. Ernest A. Kistler, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

D. (6) $192.50. E. (9) $179.48. 

A. Ralph W. Kittle. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Robert E. Kline, Jr., 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bowling Proprietors’ Association of 
America, Inc., West Higgins Road, Hoffman 
Estates, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $75.18. 

A. Mr. Robert M. Koch, 1315 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington D.C. 

E. (9) $30.50. 


A. Wm. L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington; D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $396.20. 

A. Horace R. Kornegay, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1776 K 


A, Kenneth S. Kovack, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW:, Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,877.50. E. (9) $733.50. 

A. June Kysilko Kraeft, 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida’ Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


2000 Florida 


A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago, I. 

D. (6) $617.60. 

A. Lloyd R. Kuhn, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. Aerospace Industries. Association. of 
America, Inc., 1725, DeSales Street. NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,784. E. (9) $1,603.28. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C.; 11 South La- 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
teë, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


Cc. 
D. (6) $9,873.. E. (9) $9,484.35. 


A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E, (9) $11,678.04. 


A. Mr, A. M. Lampley, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Transportation Union. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Ronald A. Lang, 330 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Asger F. Langlykke, 1913 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society for Microbiology, 1913 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert Lannon, 1341 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. International Longhoremen's & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,431.97. E. (9) $574.76. 

A. James J. LaPenta, Jr., 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborer’s International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $394.64. 

A. Glenn T. Lashley, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Division, American 
Automobile Association, 1712- G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 

A. Donald F. Lavanty, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
c/o. J, C. Tumblin, O.D., Post Office Box 5147, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $230. E. (9) $281. 

A. George H. Lawrence, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $110. 
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A, Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $267.84, 


A. Charles W. Lee, Congressional Hotel. 


B. Emergency Committee for Pull Funding 
of Education Programs, 300 New-Jersey Aye- 


nue SE., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $50. 


A. Legislation for Animal Welfare, Inc., 
3045 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Robert J. Leigh, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Nils A. Lennartson, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $10,999.98. 

A. Donald Lerch, Jr, & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 808, Washington, D.O. 

B. Japan Chemical Fibres Association, 3,3- 
Chrome, Muromachi Nihonbashi, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co.,-Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 808, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals As- 
sociation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc.,.1522 K 
Street NW., Suite 808, Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $13,392.50. E. (9) $7.04. 


A. Leva, Hawes, Symington, Martin & Op- 
penheimer, 815 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Committee of Producers of Ferroalloys 
and Related Products. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $10. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Arden Publishing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250: 


A. J. Stanley Lewis, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,812.50. 


A: Herbert Liebenson, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Suite No. 307, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Suite No. 307, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) .84,500. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,884.81. E. (9) $4,884.81. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, Association of Maxi- 
mum Service Telecasters, Inc. 1735: De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lester W. Lindow, Association of Maxi- 
mum Service Telecasters, Inc., 1735 De Sales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $70.58. 

A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Duncan, Dafoe 
& Krause, Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Master Contracting Stevedore Associa- 


tion of the Pacific Coast, Inc., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


A. Lindsay, Nahstoll, Hart, Duncan, Dafoe 
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& Krause, Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, 
Portland, Orag. 

B. National Maritime Compensation Com- 
mittee, Ninth Floor, Loyalty Building, Port- 
land, Oreg. 

A. Charles B, Lipsen, Active Ballot Club 
Department, 1775 K Street NW. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
AFL-CIO, 1775 K Street NW., Washington, 
DL. 

D. (6) $5,499.90. E. (9) $1,485.03. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Suite 1010, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Suite 
1010, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $446.25. E. (9) $204.72. 

A. Livestock Producers Committee, 2000 
NBC Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Livestock Producers Committee, 2000 
NBC Building, San Antonio, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $3,255.18. 

A. Paul H. Long, 1025 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Suite 1014, Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $28.88. 

A, James F. Lovett, 100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gateway 
Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $200. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $304.89. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. Norfolk and Western Railway Co., Roa- 
noke, Va. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. Donald ©. Lubick, 
Building, Bufalo, N.Y. 

B. 111 Realty Corp., 111 Monument Circle, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $850. 


1800 One M&T 


A. George A. Lucas, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Tl. 

D. (6) $2,853.84. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Clarence T. Lundquist, 4822 Tilden 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Menswear Retailers of America, R. 390, 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $400. 


A. James H. Lynch, 400 First Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, American. Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,649.80. E. (9) $3,481,31, 


A. A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., lith and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

E. (9) $83.70. 


lith 
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A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 


York, N.Y. 
B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 


sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300 or less. 


A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes Council, AFL- 
CIO, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $2,660.95. 


A. W. W. McClanahan, Jr., 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $437.50. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cities Service Co., 60 Wall Tower, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $54.38. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $2,696.25. E. (9) $134.10. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Corporate Piduciaries of Chicago, 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Resources & Chemical Corp., 2125 
Tenneco Building, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $37.31. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf & Western Industries, Inc., 437 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,595.13. E. (9) $177.54. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 52d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,765.63. E. (9) $186.44. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1100 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Silberberg & Co., 50 Wall Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $4.89. 

A. E. L. McCulloch, 400 First Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
Engineers Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $284.60. E. (9) $81.50. 

A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A, Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,877.50. E. (9) $550. 

A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

E. (9) $141.01. 


A. Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. J. Raymond McGlaughlin, 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich 


D. (6) $6,000. 

A. Marshall C. McGrath, Director, Govern- 
ment Relations. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $560. E. (9) $213.36. 

A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federal of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,277.50. E. (9) $288.35. 

A. Peter E. McGuire, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 

D. (6) $2,492.34. E. (9) $463.86. 


A. Clifford G. McIntire, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Clarence M. McIntosh, Jr., 400 First 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,708.32. 

A, William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $33. 

A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,850. E. (9) $49.23. 

A. Mrs. Teresa D. McLaughlin, 1707 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,042. E. (9) $1,326. 

A. John S. McLees, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the USA, 


A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $245.50. 

A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $481.25. E. (9) $5.34. 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $536.37. 


A. McNutt, Dudley & Eastwood, 910 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Dredging Co., 12 South 12th 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., et al. 

D. (6) $3,150. E: (9) $661.94, 

A. Shane MacCarthy, 5223 River Road, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, 5223 
River Road, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $1,125. 


A. John R. MacKenzie, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. H. E. Mahlman, 1026 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
J. C. Tumblin, O.D., Post Office Box 5147, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $43.06. 


A. Robert L. Maier, 900 17th Street N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 900 17th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

A. Andre Maisonpierre, 666 llth Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $1045. 


A. Carter Manasco, 5932 Chesterbrook 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, 1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,825. E. (9) $108.25. 

A. Mike Manatos, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D,C, 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufacturing 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

E. (9) $260.03. 

A. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, DC. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $3,000. 

A. John V. Maraney, 324 Hast Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers Asso- 
ciation, 324 East Capitol Street, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $1,500. 


A. Mrs. Olya Margolin, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 1 
West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $207.14. 

A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $53.65. 


A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 

Cc 


`D. (6) $180. E. (9) $14. 

A. Paull Marshall, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $126.11. E. (9) $140.40. 

A. James J. Marshall, 1725 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Postal Reform, 
Inc., 1725 Eye Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4999.40. 
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A. Thomas A, Martin, 1625 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
800 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6)$500. E. (9) $100. 

A. Maryland State Fair & Agricultural 
Society, Inc., State Fair Timonium Fair 
Grounds, Timonium, Md. 


A. Mike M. Masaoka, 2021 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Imports, 
Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A, Mike M. Masaoka, 2021 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizen League, 1634 
Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, Masaoka-Ishikawa 
And Associates, Inc., 2021 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Paul J. Mason, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $948.19. E. (9) $102.76. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Room 603, Washington, D.C, 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Room 603, Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $5,076.84. E. (9) $1,453.52. 

A. P.H. Mathews, Suite 212, 300 New Jer- 
sey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $502.33. E. (9) $327.83. 

A. Charles D. Matthews, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $662.50. E. (9) $511.32. 

A. Charles E. Mattingly, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,612. E. (9) $249.87. 

A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia Power Co., 270 Peachtree Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $4,745. E. (9) $590. 


A. Ma & Salad Dressings Institute 
25 East Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. George G. Mead, 128 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The American Society of Radiologic 
Technologists, 645 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 


cago, Ill. 
D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $624.92. 


1608 K Street 


A. George G. Mead, 128 C Street NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Theater 
Owners, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,427.37. 
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A. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
B. Medical-Surgical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $12,399.42. E. (9) $3,113.01. 

A. Mr. Carl J. Megel, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, AFL- 
CIO, 1012 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $12,100. 

A. Mr. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,277.50. 

A. R. Otto Meletzke, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $55. E. (9) $.93. 


A. Mr. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 200 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $360. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, Hill & Knowl- 
ton, Inc., 1735 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Hill & Knowlton, 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $200. 

A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. George F. Meyer, Jr., 1625 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $812.50. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis. 

A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, 1102 Ring 
Building, 18th & M Streets N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,280. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Smelting and Refining Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $3.74. 

A, Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore Gas and Electric Co., Gas and 
Electric Building, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $2.35. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., W. , D.C. 

B. Bank of New York. 


D. (6) $525. E. (9) $15.17. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bekins Van & Storage Co., 1955 South 
Valley Highway, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $23.25. 
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A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. H. E. Butt Trusts. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $11.28. 

A, Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Ohio Co., c/o Porter, Stanley, 
Treffinger & Platt, 37 West Broad Street, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $6.50. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Gas System Service Corp., 120 
East 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Eastern Gas and Fuel Associates, 2900 
Prudential Tower, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $40.26. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Federal Cartridge Corp., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Roy A Hunt (deceased). 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hercules Inc., 910 Market Street, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $12.50. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc,, 
Eighth and Marquette, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $16.87. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. The Lovelace Foundation for Medical 
Education and Research, 5200 Gibson Boule- 
vard SE., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

D. (6) $1,960. E. (9) $36.38. 


A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 


Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Marshfield Clinic, Marshfield, Wis. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $15.20. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Henry T. Mudd, 523 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $11.39. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. James H, Orr, 75 Federal Street, Boston, 
Mass. 


D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $109.02. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Margaret Bundy Scott, c/o Walker, 
Wright, Tyler & Ward, 631 Van Nuys Build- 
ing, 210 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif, 


D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $33.06. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Elbridge Stuart Foundation, 5045 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $97.45. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 
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A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Dr. Norman Zamcheck, 63 Kenwood Ave- 
nue, Newton Center, Moss. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $11. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1950. 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
2211 First National Life Building, Houston, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $2625. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2250. 

A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1815 Capitol Avenue, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1815 Capitol Avenue, Omaha, Nebr. 

D, (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $908.21. 


A. Hermon I. Miller, 5116 Moorland Lane, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Turkey Federation, Mount Mor- 
ris, Ill. 

A. Joe D. Miller, 535 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Joseph L., Miller, 1612 K Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Fail- 
ing Building, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $221.88. 


A. Robert H. Miller, 1000 16th Street. NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tenneco Inc., Post Office Box 2511, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

E. (9) $62.30. 


A. Joseph A. Millimet, 1838 Elm Street, 
Manchester, N.H. 

B. New England Bankcard Association, Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $582.65. E. (9) $32.65, 


A. Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Thomas F. Mitchell, 1735 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Georgia-Pacific Corp., Post Office Box 
$11, Portland, Oreg. 

E. (9) $245. 

A. Mobile Housing Association of America, 
39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $453.29. 

A. Willis C. Moffatt, Post Office Box 829, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, et al. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bituminous Coal Operators Assoclation, 
918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Coal Policy Conference, 1000 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. O. William Moody, Jr., 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
816 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,249. 


A. Albert P. Morano, 7 
Greenwich, Conn. 

B. Gerli Co., Manchester, Conn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


Mallard Drive, 


A, Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, Post Of- 
fice Box 1266, Denver Colo. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Morgan, Lewis & Bockius, 1140 Connect- 
icut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A, Robert E. Morin, 520 Investment Build- 
ing NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,857.02, 

A. Morison, Murphy, Abrams & Haddock, 
1776 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. James G. Morton, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) Under $50. 

A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) 151.35. 

A. James T. Mular, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il. 

D. (6) $1,190.78. 

A. John J. Murphy, 33 Wilelinor Drive, 
Edgewater, Md. 

B. National Customs Service Association. 

A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $185. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $119.37. 

A, Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Rallrodds of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, 
Newark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $1,019.75. E. (9) $1,019.75. 
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A. National Associated Businessmen, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,252.31. E. (9) $1,049.21. 

A, National Association of Credit Manage- 
ment, 44 East 23d Street, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $65. E. (9) $42.20. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

. (6) $67,564.34, E. (9) $11,627.60. 
National Association of Food Chains, 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C, 
National Association of Food Chains, 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
. (6) $500. E. (9) $500, 
. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $33,875.09. E. (9) $37,959.89. 


A, National Association of Insurance 
Agents, Inc., 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y, 
E. (9) $11,870.59. 


A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $764,360.05. E, (9) $69,527.79. 


A. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, 2511 E. 46th Street, Indi- 
anapolis, Ind. 


A. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
igs Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, 


D. (6) $2,290.43. E. (9) $2,290.43. 


A. National Association of Postal’ Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $35,000. E. (9) $20,438.91. 


A. National Association of Single Taxpay- 
ers, 1010 Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $297.10. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $3,600. 


A. National Association of Theatre Own- 
ers, Inc., 1501 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $7,126. E.(9) $21,109.92. 


A. National Association for Uniformed 
Services, 956 North Monroe Street, Arling- 
ton, Va. 


D. (6) $26,697.39. E. (9) $6,370.58. 


A. National Audio-Visual. Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 


D. (6) $84,071.16. E. (9) $7,681.45, 


A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,016.60. E. (9) $2,016.60. 


A. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 

A, National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $539,320.47. E. (9) $6,679.08. 


A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 
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A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


E. (9) $3,489.08. 
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A. National Committee to Abolish HUAC/ 
HISC, 555 North Western Avenue, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,537.47. E. (9) $1,537.47. 

A. The National Committee for the Record- 
ing Arts, 10000 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $70,795. E. (9) $39,703.97. 

A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
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A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $10,803.53. E. (9) $10,803.53. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,299.84. E. (9) $30,377.76. 


A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Calif. 


A. National Council of Technical Service 
Industries, 888 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $554.34. E. (9) $730.15. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $273.94. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $225.46. 


A. National Cystic Fibrosis Research 
Foundation, 202 East 44th Street, New York 
City. 

E. (9) $1,500. 

A. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 
A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $299,609.97. E. (9) $12,976.21. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920-922 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $16,496.46. E. (9) $16,496.46. 

A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,553.14. E. (9) $3,882.01. 

A. The National Grange, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $9,941.67. 

A. National Home Furnishings Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $397.50. 

A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $259.96. 

A. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $380,760.83. E. (9) $859. 
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A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,486.40. E. $1,486.40. 

A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,404.08. E. (9) $7,404.08. 


A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 257 
Park Avenue South, New York City. 

E. (9) $938.73. 

A. National Patent Council, 1225 19th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,974. 


A. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. National Realty Trust, 60 Hickory Drive, 
Waltham, Mass. 
E. (9) $25. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $11,140.03. E. (9) $1,290.62. 


A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,812.52. 


A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,500. E. (9) $11,510. 

A. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,309.22. 

A. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $334.84. 

A. National Turkey Federation, Mount Mor- 
ris, Nl. 

A. The Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $7,625. E. (9) $7,716.04. 


A. Alexander W. Neale, Jr., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,750. E. (9) $97.60. 

A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $597.26. 

A. Allen Neece, Jr., 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Samuel E. Neel, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Frances E, Neely, 245 Second Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,394. 

A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. International Association of Machinists 
and Aerospace Workers, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $260.37. 

A. Robert B. Neville, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,687.50. E. (9) $100. 

A. Louis H. Nevins, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 E. Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,833. E. (9) $63.25. 

A. E. J. Newbould, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Clay Pipe Institute, 350 West 
Terra Cotta Avenue, Crystal Lake, Ill. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $9. 


A. F. Clayton Nicholson, Box 15, Route 1, 
Henryville, Pa. 

B. Northern Helex Co., 2223 Dodge Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,350. E. (9) $672.80. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,712.30. E. (9) $715.88. 

A. James W. Nisbet, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Western Railroad Association, an asso- 
ciation of western railroads, 224 Union Sta- 
tion Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Stanley D. Noble, 29 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
29 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Charles M. Noone, 1225 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $924.68. 


A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Tra H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $250. 


A. Seward P. Nyman, 20 Chevy Chase Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 20 Chevy 
Chase Circle, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 


A. Prank J. O’Brien, 4880 MacArthur Boule- 
vard NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union of District 50, 
UMWA, 4880 MacArthur Boulevard NW., 
Washington, D.C, 


D. (6) $3,360. 


A. Raymond D.- O'Connell, 400 Madison 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 1634 Eye Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $534.68. 
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A. Richard T. O’Connell, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,422.92. E. (9) $48.22. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O, 

B. American Transit Association, 815 Con- 
necticut Ayenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $116.50. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., In- 
vestors Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $3,300. E. (9) $500. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Co., 7703 Nor- 
mandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E.(9) $135. 

A. John B. O'Day, OLU, 11 East Adams 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of 
America, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $40,592.93. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A, John A. O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Institute, Post Office 
Box 978, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $250.—— 


A. Jane O'Grady, 1000 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Community Affairs, 1000 
Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,449.43. E. (9) $63.80. 

A. Richard ©. O'Hare, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Harness Tracks of America, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A, The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,927.95. 

A. Mr, Alvin E. Oliver, 500 Folger Building, 
725 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain and Feed Dealers National As- 
sociation, 500 Folger Building, 725 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Edward W. Oliver, 56025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert Oliver, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry and Hutchinson Co., 330 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Michael S. Olson, Post Office Box 2056, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

B. Carolinas Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, Inc., Post Office Box 2056, Ra- 
leigh, N.C. 

E. (9) $180. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 1315 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 1315 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $14.75. 
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A. Raymond B. Ondov, 105 East Oakland 
Avenue, Austin, Minn. 

B. The Hormel Foundation, Austin, Minn. 

D. (6) $12,680. E. (9) $1,691.64. 

A. 111 Realty Corp., 620 Guaranty Building, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

E. (9) $2,550. 

A. Charles T. O'Neill, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $246.51. 

A. Jerry H. Opack, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck and Co., 925 South Ho- 
man Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
tn, D.C, 

D. (6) $185. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Norman Paige, 1132 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Don Parel, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $362.16. E. (9) $38. 

A. Judith E. Park,-1909 Que Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Que Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,548.97. E. (9) $181.19. 

A. Geo, F, Parrish, Post Office Box 7, 
Charleston, W. Va. 

B. West Virginia Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 7; Charleston, W. Va. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $301.95. 

A. Parsons, Tennent & Zeidman, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Council of Housing Producers, 
Avenue of the Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $36.54. 
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A. Parsons, Tennent & Zeidman, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. International Franchise Association, 1 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D, (6) $141.80. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Boating Industry Association, 333 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) Under $500. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
Suite 710, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Donaldson, Lufkin & Jenrette, Inc., 140 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) Less than $500. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Geothermal Resources International, 
Inc., 1705 Chester Avenue, Bakersfield, Calif. 

D. (6) Under $500. 
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A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. New Process Co., Warren, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Patton, Blow, Verrill, Brand & Boggs, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Reader’s Digest Association, Inc., 
Pleasantville, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Computer Lessors Association, Inc., One 
Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, 1775 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Denver Post, Inc., 650 15th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $88.82. 

A. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. GATX-Armco-Boothe, 
Plaza, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $7,300. 
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A. Mr. Lynn C. Paulson, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $707.94. 

A. Peabody, Rivlin, Kelly, Cladouhos & 
Lambert, 1730 M Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Mass Retailing Institute, 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25. 

A. Pennzoil United, Inc., 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) 2,991.34. 


900 Southwest 


A. Mr. D. V. Pensabene, Suite 1204, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Standard Oil Co., of California, Suite 
1204, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $25. 

A, J. Carter Perkins, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. A. J. Pessel, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $245. 

A. A. Harrold Peterson, 715 Cargill Build- 
ing, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
715 Cargill Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $1,222.51. 

A. Georgette Kelley Peterson, 52014 G 
Street SE., Washington, D.O. 

B. Peace in Africa, 240 Dewey Street, Buf- 
falo, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. (9) $195. 

A. Michael Petresky, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood .of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 


400 First Street, 


A. Walter T. Phair, 900 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Corporation, 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $325. (9) $250. 


900 17th Street NW., 


A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. John P. Philbin, 1100 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobil Oil Corp., 150 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $1,125. (9) $172.25. 


A, Pierson, Ball & Dowd, 1000 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1000 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $3,333.33. (9) $395.82. 

A. Albert Pike, 277 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 
B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Bruce Pike, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Hil. 

D. (6) $2,666. 


A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. (9) $129.29. 

A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D, (6) $700. (9) $1,460. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex., Cotton Ginner As- 
sociation. 

D. (6) $92,486.66. 


E. (9) $1,350. 


A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 422 First Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New York, 


N.Y 

A. Fredrick T. Poole, 425 13th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $418. 

A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $256.47. 

A, George G. Potts, 15 E. Cliff Street, Alex- 
andria, Va. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $660. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, Shaw, Pittman, Potts, 
Trowbridge & Madden, 910 17th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $31.05. 

A. William J. Potts, Jr., 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


1730 M Street 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $13.60. 


A. Carlton H. Power, 1918 N. Parkway, 
Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 
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B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $540. 

A, William C. Prather, 221 No. LaSalle, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $112. 

A. William H. Press, Metropolitan Wash- 
ington Board of Trade, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,500. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $218.75. E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Mrs. Pearl B. Price, 406 Mayrant Drive, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. National 
Teachers. 


Congress of Parents and 


A. Jerry O. Pritchett, 2011 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mechanical Contractors Association of 
America, 2 Pennsylvania Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $414.40. E. (9) $414.40. 

A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 
5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Joseph E. Quin, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $816.67. 


1616 H Street 


A, William A. Quinlan, Route 1, Box 199, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Associated Retail Bakers of America, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875.08. E. (9) $331.83. 

A. William A. Quinlan, Route 1, Box 199, 
Annapolis, Md. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $27.38. E. (9) $10.40. 

A. Earl G. Quinn, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,507.50. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, 
City, et al. 

D. (6) $10,749.98. E. (9) $10,449.06. 


New York 


A. Thomas H. Quinn, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,014.17. E. (9) $200.84. 


A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,375. 


A. Alex Radin, 2600 Virginia Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 
2600 Virginia Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $204.84. 
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A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1776 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 1140 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $220. E. (9) $220. 

A. William A. Raleigh, Jr., 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,988. 


A. Carl R. Ra nsey, 239 Beach Road, Ala- 
meda, Calif. 

B. National Jouncil of Naval Air Stations 
Employee O7 zanizations, 239 Beach Road, 
Alameda, Cs .if. 

A. Louis J. Rancourt, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Olerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, I. 

D. (6) $775.39. 


400 First Street 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Realty Committee on Taxation, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $82,500. E. (9) $75,040.38. 

A. Recreational Vehicle Institute Inc., 2720 
Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 

E. (9) $6,562.24. 

A. John T. Reggitts, Jr., Public Relations 
Consultant Socio-Economic Research-Socio- 
Politico Research, 95 Boonton Avenue, Rural 
Delivery No. 2, Boonton, N.J. 

A. W. W. Renfroe, 101 East High Street, 
Lexington, Ky. 

B. Kentucky Railroad Association. 

A. Ronald E. Resh, 1300 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wyatt & Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1250. 

A. Retired Officers Association, 1625 Eye 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,562.50. 

A. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the U.S. Government, Warner 
Building, 13th & E Streets NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,127. E. (9) $9,261.46. 

A. John A. Reusing, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,396. E. (9) $3,053. 

A. William L. Reynolds, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $26. 
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A. Theron J. Rice, Continental Oil Co., 
1130 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W, Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,284.02, E. (9) $17.40. 

A. Richard N. Rigby, Jr., 1900 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oceanography Association, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $89.25. 


A, John Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $628.12. E. (9) $37.74. 


A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A, Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Society of Professional En- 
gineers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Stephen Philip Robin, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kozai Club, 3-16, Nihonbashi-Kaya- 
bacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperation As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D, (6) $185. 


A. James A. Rock, 425 13th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchants Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $178. 


A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank, Holding 
Companies, 1730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. 

A. Mr. C. Richard Rogers, 1600 Rhode Is- 
land Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil and Gas Association, 609 
South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Walter E. Rogers, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home. Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $120.73. 


A. William E. Rollow, Esq., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. National Capital Area Council of Sport- 
men, 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. William E. Rollow, Esq., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Skeet Shooting Associa- 
tion. 

A. Michael J. Romig, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $250. 

A. Michael P. Roudnev, 1825 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Del Monte Corp., 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $50. 


A. Robert J. Routier, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Wells, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Morris and Gwendolyn Cafritz 
Foundation, 1825 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $17,600. E. (9) $880. 

A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 

A. Albert R. Russell, Post Office Box 12285, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $158.33. 

A. Joseph C. Russo, Jr., 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1140 Connetcicut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $110. E. (9) $14.85. 


A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $954.66. 


A. Mrs. Edward F. Ryan, 110 Bridge Street, 
Manchester, Mass. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $483.45. 

A. William H. Ryan, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists 
& Aerospace Workers, Machinists Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,137.50. E. (9) $480. 

A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title & Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
San Francisco et al. 

A. Carl K. Sadler, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Government 
Employees, 400 First Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,323.20. E. (9) $7,956.04. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press Inc., 205 E. 
42nd Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,750. E. (9) $2,309.22. 

A. Eric P. Schellin, 1225 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Patent Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $328.27. 
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A. Jacques T. Schlenger, Esquire, 1400 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B. Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

A. Edwin R. Schneider, Jr., Esquire, 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mail Advertisers. Educational Committee 
of the Major Mailers and Producers of the 
Mail Advertising, Service Association Inter- 
national, Inc., 425 Thirteenth Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $2,669.38. 

A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C. Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $75.50. 

A. John W. Scott, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Grange, 1616 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. 

A. Margaret Bundy Scott c/o Walker, 
Wright, Tyler & Ward, 650 South Grand, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $5,033.06. 

A. Scribner, Hall, Casey, Thornburg & 
Thompson, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Provident Life & Accident Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Scribner, Hall, Casey, Thornburg & 
Thompson, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton D.C. 

B. Realty Committee on Taxation, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Scribner, Hall, Casey, Thornburg & 
Thompson, 1200 18th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Transamerica Corp.. 701 Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $900. 

A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit & Vegetable Asso- 
ciation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Stanton P. Sender, 1211 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A. W. O. Senter, 1725 DeSales Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Gas Supply Committee, 1725 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $249.44. 

A. Robert R. Shaefer, doing business as, 
Leisure Time Specialists, 1400 South Joyce 
Street, Arlington, Va. 

A. Robert L. Shafer, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $300. 

A. Joseph H. Sharlitt, 1522 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mail Advertisers Educational Committee 
of the Major Mailers and Producers of the 
Mail Advertising Service Association Inter- 
national, Inc., 425 13th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A, Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Anchor Corp. et al. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Sharon, Pierson & Semmes, 1054 31st 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rubber Manufacturers Association, 444 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $9,438. 

A. Arnold F. Shaw, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Committee for the Record- 
ing Arts, 9300 Wilshire Boulevard, Beverly 
Hills, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


503 D Street NW., 


A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Tl. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Doubleday & Co., Inc., 277 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $5,212.50 E. (9) $1,580.48 

A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Max Shine, 1126 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ing, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $992.50. E. (9) $20. 


A. Shipley, Akerman Pickett Stein & Kaps, 
1108 National Press Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Independent Broker Dealers’ Trade As- 
sociation, 472 Bridge Street, Springfield, 
Mass, 

E. (9) $390. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. $1,000. 

A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance 
John Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


Association, 85 


A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Third Class Mail Users, Inc., 
1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 200. 


Eye Street NW., 


A. Sidley & Austin, 1625 Eye Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. Electronic Industries Association, Con- 
sumer Products Division, 2001 Eye Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. David Silver, 1775 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 1775 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,566.50. E. (9) $5,008.70. 

A. Single Persons Tax Reform and War 
Singles, 1692A Green Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $3.41. E. (9) $245.79. 

A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Marcus W. Sisk, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $3,000. 


909 South 


A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Okla. 


Bartlesville, 


A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Tl. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $8.40. 

A. Donald E. Smiley, Suite 1008, 1025 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Humble Oil & Refining Co. (a Delaware 
Corp.), Post Office Box 2180, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $478.59. 

A. T. W. Smiley, 135 East llth Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Illinois Railroad Association, 135 East 
11th Place, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $2,374.56. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 485 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $146.56. 


A. Mrs. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser 
Avenue, Box 938, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

B. North Dakota Railway Lines. 

E. (9) $8.50. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Unsubsidized Lines, 1054 3ist 
Street NW., Wash: m, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $93.25. 

A. Robert William Smith, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $660. E. (9) $135. 

A. Wallace M. Smith, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Companies, 2611 East 46th Street, In- 
dianapolis, Ind, 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $958.80. 
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A. Lyle O. Snader, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $419.37. E. (9) $284. 


A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1726 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 860, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D. (6) $487.50. 

A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,659. 


A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,569.35. E. (9) $6,362.65. 

A. Carl A. Soderblom, One East First Street, 
Reno, Nev. 

B. Nevada Railroad Association, One East 
First Street, Reno, Nev. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $475.01. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,999.80. 

A. William W. Spear, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 

D. (6) $1,100.40. E. (9) $3.78. 

A. Frank J. Specht, 1725 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. Mr. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Nicholas J. Spiezio, 1707 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $338. E. (9) $2,649. 

A. Joseph L. Spilman, Jr., 1625 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $110. 


A. Louis P, Spitz, 1828 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators, 1828 L Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Lynn Stalbaum, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Dairymen, Inc., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $450. 

A. Allan J. Stanton, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Transportation Co., 
65 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif., et al., 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $16. 

A. Melvin L. Stark, American Insurance 
Association, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Insurance Association, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $350. 

A, Steinhart, Goldberg, Feigenbaum & 
Ladar, Crocker Plaza, Montgomery at Post, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Valley Center Municipal Water District, 
Valley Center, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,700, E. (9) $905.44. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Robert College of Istanbul, Turkey, 305 
East 45th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $4. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Rule of Law Committee, 1250 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 

A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1260 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Teachers Insurance & Annuity Associa- 
tion of America, 730 Third Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,550. E. (9) $111.33. 

A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 Pirst Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Travis Stewart, 340 Kingsland Street, 
Nutley, N.J. 

B. Hoffman-La Roche, Inc., 340 Kingsland 
Street, Nutley, N.J. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $450. 

A, Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Imported Footwear Group, American Im- 
porters Association, New York, N.Y. et al. 

A. Stitt, Hemmendinger & Kennedy, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Iron & Steel Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr.; 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 


61 St. 
61 St. 


A. Francis W. Stover, 200 Maryland Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $5,350. E. (9) $398.96. 

A. William M. Stover, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $815.90. E.(9) $100. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Federation of American Scientists, 1700 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) An indeterminate fraction of $700. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Box 168, Peach Springs, Ariz. 

D. (6) ‘An indeterminate. fraction of 
$469.50. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. Metlakatla Indian Community, Box 142, 
Metlakatla; Alaska. 

D. (6) An indeterminate fraction. of 
$3,500. 
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A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


`B. Salt River Pima Maricopa Indian Com- 
munity, Box 120, Route 1, Scottsdale, Ariz. 
D. (6) An indeterminate fraction of $875. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fricd, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. San Carlos Apache Tribe, San Carlos, 
Ariz. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B.:Seneca Nation of Indians, Haley Com- 
munity Building, Salamanca, N.Y. 

D. (6) An indeterminate fraction of $3000. 


A. Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Amerj:.an Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Stree’ Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $5,30-.  E, (9) $633.33. 


A. Norman Strunk, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ml. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill, 

D..(6) $2,250. . E. (9) $737.07, 

A. Elbridge Stuart Foundation, 5045 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $15,097.45, 

A. Richard L; Studley, 1400 20th Street 
NW., Post Office Box 19128, Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Post Office Box 19128, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Norman A. Sugarman, Baker, Hostetler 
& Patterson, 1956 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Akron Community Trust et al. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $484.96. 


A. Norman A. Sugarman, Baker, Hostetler 
& Patterson, 1956 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $136.98. 

A. Norman A. Sugarman, Baker, Hostetler 
& Patterson, 1956 Union Commerce Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Federal Cartridge Corp., 2700 ‘Foshay 
Tower, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $9,175. EB. (9) $1,598.98. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 536: Washington ‘Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 536 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8750. E. (9) $320.50. 

A, John T. Sun, 1712 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1776 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Irving W. Swanson, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 128 C Street NE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis and Respiratory 
Diseases Association, 1740 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $950. 

A. John R. Sweeney, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 701 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

A. Mr, Russell A. Swindell, Box 2635, Ral- 
eigh, N.C. 

B. N.C. Railway. 

D. (6) $264. E. (9) $94.60. 


A. Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association, 330 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $775.23. 

A. Charles P. Taft, Trade Policy, Inc,, 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for a National Trade Policy, 
Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW.,.Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Russell D. Tall, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Rev. Charles C. Talley, 100 Angus Court, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

B. National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, 700 Rush Street, Chicago, Ill, 

A. Roy W. Terwilliger, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 815 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. L. D. Tharp, Jr., 1660 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural:Gas Association of 
America, 1660 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Clark W. Thompson, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Wiliam B. Thompson, Jr.; 300 New Jer- 
sey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association. of American ‘Railroads, 
American Railroads Building, Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $196. E. (9) $204. 


A. William H. Tinney, 2000 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Penn Central Transportation Co., Six 
Penn Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturies & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, Dic, 
E. (9) $1,455. 


A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,800, E. (9) $150.44. 


A. David R. Toll, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Electric Com- 
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panies, 1140 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C, 
D. (6) $670. E. (9) $841.46. 


A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 Fourteenth Street 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave. 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $11.30. 


A. J. P. Trainor, 400 First Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,329.24. 

A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E (9) $19. 

A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 

A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau. Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il, 

D. (6) $2,312, 1. (9) $39.96. 

A. Bernard H. Trimble, 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1730 Rhode Island Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $5,000. E, (9) $79.50. 

A, Joel B. Truce, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Manufacturing. 


A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Association of Manufacturing. 


A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $29. E. (9) $171.13. 

A. Dick Tullis, 607 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex. and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 

A. W. Lloyd Tupling, 235 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $359. 


A. Richard F, Turney, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
835 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $287.84. 

A. John D. Tyson. 

B. International Paper Co., 220 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $410.16. E. (9) $147.86. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $673,988.23. E. (9) $65,080.80. 


A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
E. (9) $227.60. 


A. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $36,192.32. 
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A. The Universal Exchange, Post Office Box 
8701, Orlando, Fla. 

E. (9) $537.45. 

A. Valicenti Leighton Reid & Pine and 
Richard L. Goldman, 70 Pine Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Association of Mutual Fund Plan Spon- 
sors, Inc., 50 East 42d St., New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $60.75. 

A. John A. Vance, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,230. E. (9) $2,559.89. 


A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, Machinists, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
& Aeroscape Workers, AFL-CIO, 1300 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $2,137.50. E. (9) $480. 

A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B, Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW.. Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $52. E. (9) $3. 


A. Venable, Baetjer and Howard, 1400 Mer- 
cantile Trust Building, Baltimore, Md. 

B; Maryland State Fair and Agricultural 
Society, Inc., Timonium State Fair Grounds, 
Timonium, Md. 

A. Richard E. Vernor, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Life Convention, 211 East 
Chicago Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $430. E. (9) $32.65. 

A. Mr. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E.. (9) $45. 


A. E. R. Wagner, 888 i7th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coucil of Technical Service 
Industries (NCTSI), 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $184.61. E. (9) $18.86. 


A. Paul A. Wagner, 1126 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. > 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace & Agricultural Implement 
Workers, 8000 East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $742.50. E. (9) $175.41. 


A. Richard B. Walbert, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Jack A. Waller, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Association of Fire Fight- 
ers, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. 


A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, Solidarity House, 8000 
East Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $4,493.44. E. (9) $1,001.05. 

A. Charles S. Walsh. 

B. National Cable Television Association, 
Inc., 918 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $127.50. E. (9) $15. 
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A. William A. Walton, 800 Merchants Na- 
tional Bank Building, Eighth and Jackson 
Streets, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 800 Mer- 
chants National Bank Building, Eighth and 
Jackson Streets, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Richard D. Warden, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial, Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,277.50. E. (9) $275. 


A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Occupational Therapy Asso- 
ciation, 251 Park Avenue South, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $285. 


A. Washington Consulting Service, 1435 G 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. r 

B. Rehabilitation Institute of Chicago, 401 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, N1, 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $800. 

A. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,500. 

A. Charles A. Webb, 1025 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Motor Bus 
Owners, Association of Intercity Bus Opera- 
tors, 1025 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


A. E. Jerome Webster, Jr. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $8,156. E. (9) $45.75. 


A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, ‘3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington Management Co., 1630 Lo- 
cust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Motors Corp., 14250 Plymouth 
Road, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $66,666.67. 


A. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 
B. West Mexico Vegetable Distributors As- 
sociation, Post Office Box 848, Nogales, Ariz. 
E. (9) $500. 


A. Western Railroad Association, 224 Union 
Station Building, Chicago, Il. 
D. (8) $600. 


A. Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., Federal Bar Build- 
ing, 1819 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sun Oil Co., 1608 Walnut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


A. Edwin M. Wheeler, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. The Fertilizer Institute, 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $50. 


A. John L. Wheeler, 1211 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A, John C. White, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


1317 F Street NW., 


A. John S. White, 420 Cafritz Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E. (9) $180.20. 

A. Douglas Whitlock II, 910 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Montgomery Ward & Co. 

A. Whitlock & Tait, 1032 Shoreham Build- 
ing, 15th & H Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Ill. 

A. William E. Wickert, Jr., Solar Building, 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bethlehem Steel Corp., 701 East Third 
Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

A. Leonard M. Wickliffe, llth and L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
and L Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,500.03. E. (9) $2,796.03. 


llth 


A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Presidents of 
Independent Colleges and Universities, Rock- 
ford, NI. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $105.95. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E. (9) $1.35. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Data Processing Service 
Organizations, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $103.20. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 

E. (9) $1.60, 

A, Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
Day Saints, 47 East South Temple, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


A, Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. College Placement Council, Inc., 65 East 
Elizabeth Street, Bethlehem, Pa. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Montana. 

E. (9) $1.70. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Albert W. Small, 5803 Green 
Tree Road, Bethesda, Md. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Hoopa Valley Tribe, Post Office 
Box 817, Hoopa, Calif. 

E. (9) $2. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $5.60. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $1.35. 


1616 H 


Taholah, 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Three Affiliated Tribes of the Fort 
Berthold Reservation, New Town, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $1.90. 

A. Mr. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, 
Mont. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, Box 1172, 
Helena, Mont. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $384.85. 

A. Francis G. Williams. 

B. American Frozen Food Institute, 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

- (6) $100. 
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. Harding deC. Williams, 277 Park Ave- 
New York, N.Y. 
. National Association of Manufacturing. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 155 East Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $170.60. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square, 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $1,146.77. 
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A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $875. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $5,000. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chronicle Publishing Co., Fifth and 
Mission Streets, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,460. E. (9) $15. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., 300 Lakeside 
Drive, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,325. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. National Corp., for Housing Partner- 


ships, 
D.C. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Stanford University, Stanford, Calif. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 


1133 15th Street NW., Washington, 
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lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 
D. (6) $345. 


A. Earl Wilson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway, Airline & 
Steamship Clerks, 6300 River Road, Rose- 
mont, Il, 

D. (6) $237.82. E. (9) $117.79. 


A. Frank J. Wilson, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Milburn E. Wilson, Route 1, Fremont, 
Mich. 

B. Gerber Products Co., 445 State Street, 
Fremont, Mich. 

D, (6) $200. 

A. W. E. Wilson, 623 Ockley Drive, Shreve- 
port, La. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $424.26. 

A. R. J. Winchester, 900 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. Pennzoil United, Inc., 900 Southwest 
Tower, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $900, E. (9) $467.08. 


800 Southwest 


A. Richard F. Witherall, 
Building, Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $750. 

A. Peter L. Wolff, 1 Dupont Circle NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Law Schools, 
1 Dupont Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,481.60. E. (9) $552.52. 


702 Majestic 


A. William E. Woods, 440 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retail Druggists, 
1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. James Woodside, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 1126 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Signal Companies, Inc., 1010 Wil- 
shire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A, Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line Inc., Los Angeles 
International Airport, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Perry W. Woofter, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,719. E. (9) $641.36. 
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A. Frank K. Woolley, 230 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago, Ill, 

B. Association of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, Inc., 230 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. World Trade Committee of Parts Divi- 
sion, Electronic Industries Association, 2001 
Eye Street NW., Washington, D.G, 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $20. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & Ku- 
chel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Asociación Nacional de Cultivadores de 
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Cana de Azucar, Post Box 4448, Cali, Colom- 
bia. 


A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & Ku- 
chel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Motion Picture & Tele- 
vision Producers, 8480 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,450. E. (9) $3. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & Ku- 
chel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Copyright Owners Negotiating Commit- 
tee, 477 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & Ku- 
chel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. City of Palm Springs, Calif., Municipal 
Building, Palm Springs, Calif. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & Ku- 
chel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

E. (9) $2.00. 

A. Wyman, Bautzer, Finell, Rothman & Ku- 
chel, 1211 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Unionamerica, Inc., 435 South Figueroa 
Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,203. 
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A. Jack Yelverton, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. First National City Bank, 399 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $42.30. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Corporate Owners of One 
Bank, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $25.93. 

A. J. Banks Young, Ring Building, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,260. E. (9) $28.90. 

A, Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,277.50 E. (9) $528.29. 

A. Dr. Norman Zamcheck, 63 Kenwood Ave- 
nue, Newton Center Mass, 

E. (9) $5,011. 
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A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Zimmer, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Zimring, Gromfine and Sternstein, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Albert H. Zinkand, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Getty Oil Co. 

A. John Zorack, 100 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Connec- 
ticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $377.75. 


A, Charles O. Zuver, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $110. 


*All alphanumeric characters and monetary amounts refer to receipts and expenditures on page 2, paragraphs D and E of the Quarterly 


Report Form. 


The following reports for the fourth calendar quarter of 1969 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,218.40. E. (9) $6,943.50. 

A. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
Post Office Box 5800, Washington, D.C, 


A. Herbert F. Alfrey, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $468, E. (9) $27. 

A. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,230.69. E. (9) $5,230.69. 

A. The American College of Radiology, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,570.21. E. (9) $1,570.21. 
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A. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) $16,886.47. E. (9) $16,886.47. 


A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,171.60. 


A. American Landowners Association, Box 
294, Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 
D. (6) $4.50. 


A. American Maritime Association, 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $116.44, 
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A. American National Cattlemen's Associa- 
tion, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $101,790.36. E. (9) $1,651.11. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $895.07. E. (9) $895.07. 


A. American Society of Consulting Plan- 
ners, 1819 H Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,250. 

A. Erma Angevine, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Consumer Federation of America, 1012 
14th NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corp., 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $924. E. (9) $93.26. 


A. Arkansas Railroads, 1100 Boyle Building 
Little, Rock, Ark. 

B. Class 1 railroads operating in the State 
of Arkansas. 


D. (6) $174.93. E. (9) $102.44. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $8,333.34. E. (9) $1,179.50. 

A. Associated Credit Bureaus, Inc., 
Southwest Freeway, Houston, Tex. 
E. (9) $3,270.21. 


680 Fifth 
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A. A. V. Atkinson, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,542.42. 


1925 K Street NW. 


A. Atlantic Richfield, Co., 717 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $300. 


A. Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., Gas & 
Electric Building, Baltimore, Md. 
E. (9) $403.95. 


A. Robert C. Barnard, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Ross Bass Associates, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D (6) $6,250. 

A. Davis M. Batson, 611 Madison Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C, 

A. Michael K. Beard, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. World Federalists, U.S.A., Inc., 2029 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $238.23. 

A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Helen W. Berthelot, 1925 K Street N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K. Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,132.46. 
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A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,958.74 

A. Charles H. Brown, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 

A. Charles H. Brown, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Kingsbury Browne, Jr., 225 Franklin 
Street, Boston, Mass, 

B. Boston Manufacturers Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., Mutual Boiler and Machinery In- 
surance Co., 225 Wyman Street, Waltham, 
Mass. 

D. (6) $1,830. E. (9) $224.97. 
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A. Charles S. Burns, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $725. E. (9) $347.07. 

A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farm, Doyles- 
town, Pa. 

A. Dan L. Butler, 400 Walker Building, 734 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K. Howe on behalf of the Na- 
tional Automatic Merchandising Association, 
400 Walker Building, 734 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Dan L. Butler, 400 Walker Building, 734 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold K. Howe, on behalf of the Out- 
door. Power Equipment Institute, Inc., 400 
Walker Building, 734 15th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. C, Sargent Carleton, 3150 Spring Street, 
Pairfax, Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, 3150 
Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $1,346. 

A, Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8232 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Albert A. Carretta, 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Work Glove Manufacturers Association, 
1604 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

D. (6) $745.84. 

A. Richard M. Carrigan, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,220.50. E. (9) $75.50. 

A. Casey, Lane & Mittendorf, 26 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. South African Sugar Association, Post 
Office Box 507, Durban, South Africa. 

D. (6) $44,801.50. E. (9) $1,750.20. 
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A. Ralph E. Casey, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $180.38. E. (9) $11.96. 


A. E. Michael Cassady, 1130 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., Norris E. Phillips, 643 
Main Street, Olean, N.Y. 

D. (6) $13,464, E. (9) $13,464. 


A. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., 712 
Dupont Circle Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $6,296.34. 


A. Citizens for S-3000, 1029 Vermont Av- 
enue NW., Washington, D.C, 
D. (6) $17,065.85. E.(9) $15,914.19, 


A. Joseph S. Clark, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. World Federalists, U.S.A., INC., 2029 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $958.53. 

A. Bonn H. Clayton, Box 349, Chanhassen, 
Minn. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Oil Shale Corp:, 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1400. E. (9) $835.05. 

A. Coal Industry Committee on Mine Safe- 
ty, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $8,650. E. (9) $8,851.96, 

A. Carl A. S. Coan, Jr., 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,874.99. E. (9) $177.08. 

A, James F. Collins, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Iron and Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $125. 

A. Paul G. Collins, 111 Westminster Street, 
Providence, R.I. 

B. The Industrial National Bank of Rhode 
Island, 111 Westminster Street, Providence, 
R.I. 

D. (6) $68.75. 


A. Computer Lessors Association, Inc., 1 
Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $960. 

A. Paul R. Conrad, 491 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B: National Newspaper Association, 491 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $171.06, 


National Press 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Connec- 
tic- Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B., Adhesive & Sealant Council, 1410 Hig- 
gens Road, Park Ridge, Ill. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1030 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Connec- 
ticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associa- 
tion, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 
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A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000. Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Diamond Association of 
America, Inc., 2017 Walmut Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Jewelers Vigilance Committee, Inc., 156 
East 52d Street, New York, N-Y. 


A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Linen Supply Association of America, 
975 Arthur Godfrey Road, Miami, Fla. 

A. Counthan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Agents, 83 Maiden Lane, New York, 
NY 

A. Paul L. Courtney, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300.00 or less. 

A. Francis D. Cronin, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. CUNA International, 
man Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,435.76. E. (9) $1,446.33. 


Inc., 1617 Sher- 


A. Dan Curlee, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Importers Association, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Chemical Fibres Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Lumber Importers’ Association, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Japan Woolen & Linen Textile Exporters 

Association, Osaka, Japan. 

A. Daniels & Houlihan, 1819 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Vorort des Schweizerischen Handels- 
und Industrie-Vereins, Zurich, Switzerland. 

A. C. A. Darnell, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Charles W. Davis, First National Plaza, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $1,104.42, 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 723 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $1,250. 
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A. Donald S. Dawson, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
B. Guild of Prescription Opticians, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $2,000. 


723 Washington 


A. Dawson, Nagel, Sherman & Howard, 
1900 First National Bank Building, Denver, 
Colo. 

B. Boettcher & Co. 828 17th Street, Denver, 
Colo. 

D. (6) $2,829.12. E. (9) $329.12. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Tayor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Export 
Agency Division, New Delhi, India. 

A. Dawson, Quinn, Riddell, Taylor & Davis, 
723 Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., Dallas, Tex. 

A. DeHart & Boide, Inc., 1150 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Newspaper Committee for Cablevision, 
St. Joseph, Mo, 

D. (6) $680. E. (9) $19.32. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1150 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc., New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $330. E. (9) $92.98. 


A. DeHart & Broide, Inc., 1150 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corp., 1309 Hoge Build- 
ing, Seattle, Wash. 

D. (6) $155. E. (9) $12.95. 

A. Vincent A. Demo, 25. Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. New York Committee of International 
Committee of Passenger Lines, 25 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 

A. The Denver Post, Inc., 650 50th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Horace J. DePodwin Associates, Inc., 
82d Floor, Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,400. E. (9) $2,635. 

A. Discover America Travel Organizations, 
1100 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Thomas J. Downey, 701 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B: Missouri Railroad Committee. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $834.94. 

A. R. Michael Duncan, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW, Washington, D.C. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $975. 


A. Ethyl Corp., 611 Madison Office Building, 
1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $750. 
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A. Fire Engineers Inc., 3924 Louisiana Cir- 
cle, Minneapolis, Minn. 

A. Mello G. Fish, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $775.80. E. (9) $113.54. 


A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
1375 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Pub. Council, Inc., 1 
Park Avenue, N.Y. 

D. (6) $4,625. E. (9) $18,149. 

A. R. Frank Frazier, National Broiler Coun- 
cil, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Owen V. Frisby, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Chase Manhattan Bank, 1 Chase 
Manhattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $804.30. 

A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association—Legis- 
lation & Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,871. E. (9) $84.54. 

A. Jay W. Glasmann, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Employee Relocation Real Estate Ad- 
visory Council, 333 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $179.42. 

A. W. S. Gookin, 112 North Central Ave- 
nue, Phoenix, Ariz. 

A. W. Lee Gosnell, 1900 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 1900 
L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (5) $500. E. (9) $150. 

A. Donald E. Graham, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,349.96. E. (9) $262.94, 

A. George Grant, 1619 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Fruit Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,050. 


1129 20th Street 


(9) $31.75. 

A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, Se- 
attle, Wash. 

B. Washington Rallroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $514.54. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $89.44. 

A. John F, Hall, 1619 Massachusétts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $106.61. 

A. H. Robert Halper, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Southeastern Lumber Manufacturers 
Association, 1001 Virginia Avenue, Hapeville, 
Ga. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,175. 
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A. Charles A. Hamilton Associates, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufacturers of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,838. E. (9) $1,954. 

A. Jerry M. Hamovit, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Greyhound Leasing & Financial Corp., 
10 South Riverside Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) ‘$5,250. E. (9) $622.02. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 1129 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $154.50. 

A. Clifford J. Harvison, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Lewis B. Hastings, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automobile Manufacturers Association, 
Inc., 320 New Center Building, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Phil D. Helmig, 1001 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Atlantic Richfield Co., 717 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. C. O. Henderson, Post Office Box 137, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $200. 

A. Richard I. Hersh, 1025 Vermont Avenue 
NW.. Washington, D.C. 

B. National Home Furnishings Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $150. 

A: Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue; 
Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Cane Sugar Refiners’ Association, 
1001 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Holland & Hart, 500 Equitable Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. The Denver Post, Inc., 650 15th Street, 
Denver, Colo. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, 400 Walker Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
Inec., 400 Walker Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Howrey, Simon, Baker & Murchison, 
1707 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ceramic Tile Manufactuters of the 
United States, Inc., 643 Main Street, Olean, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,900. E. (9) $8,875. 


A. David J. Humphreys, 1140 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 


B. Recreational Vehicle Institute, 
Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 
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D. (6) $5,000.01. E. (9) $447.03. 


A. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel, Inc. 
1729 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $300. E. (9) $6.50. 
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A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $13,250.75. 

A. International Union of District 50, 
UMWA, 4880 MacArthur Boulevard NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,733.36. 

A. Robert A. Jackson, 627 Allison Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $800. 

A. Walter K. Jaenicke. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $700. E. (9) $215. 

A. H. Bradley Johnson, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $725. 

A. Robert F. Kennon, 
Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert F. Kennon, 356 St. Charles 
Street, Baton Rouge, La, 

B. Stroock & Stroock & Lavan, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 


356 St. Charles 


A. Kennon, White and Odom, 356 St. 
Charles Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. The James Irvine Foundation, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2000. E. (9) $471.06. 

A. Kennon, White and Odom, 356 St. 
Charles Street, Baton Rouge, La. 

B. Provident Life and Accident Insurance 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2100. E. (9) $2640.70. 


A. John L. Kilcullen, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Coal Industry Committee on Mine 
Safety, 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 


A. Mr. Charles L. King, Munsey Building, 
1329 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Line Pilots Association, Interna- 
tional. 

D. (6) $173. 

A. Kirkland, Ellis, Hodson, Chaffetz, Mas- 
ters & Rowe, 1776 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Ine., 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A. George J. Knaly, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. 

A. Keith R. Knoblock, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. Mr. George W. Koch, 1133 Avenue of 
the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Kenneth 8. Kovack, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,450. E. (9) $1,269.05. 
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A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, AFL-CIO, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,477.06. 

A. League for Economic Assistance and 
Development, George R. Gerardi, 390 Plan- 
dome Road, Manhasset, N.Y. 

D. (6) $49. E. (9) $441. 

A. G, E. Leighty, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Chemical Fibres Association, 3,3- 
Chrome, Muromachi Nihonbashi, Chuo-Ku, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Donald Lerch, Jr. & Co., Inc., 1522 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Arden Publishing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
American Railroads, Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Liberty Lobby, Inc., 130 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17.763.13. E. (9) $18,917.76. 

A. Herbert Liebenson, National Small Busi- 
ness Association, 1225 19th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Livestock Producers Committee, 2000 
National Bank of Commerce Building, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

B. Livestock Producers Committee, 2000 
National Bank of Commerce Building, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

D. (6) $44,200. E. $(9) $7,255.32. 

A. John M, Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,797. E. (9) $301.29. 


A. Joseph E. McAndrews, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $7.55. 


A. William C. McCamant, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 

A, John L. McConnell, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 11 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $175. 

A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $540. 

A. Wiliam G. McFadzean, Apostle Islands 
Residents Committee, 505 Foshay Tower, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,400. E. (9) $1,268.48. 
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A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,108.60. E. (9) $185.13. 


A. Joseph B. McGarth, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $5,999.98. E. (9) $924.23. 


A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,871. E (9) $85.11. 
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A. C. W. McMillan, 801 East 17th Avenue, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. American National Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation, 801 East 17th Avenue, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Ian R. MacGowan, 1660 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Youth Franchise Coalition, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

=. (9) $25. 


1660 L 


A. Andre Majisonpierre, 666 lith Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $222.50. 

A. Ben J. Man, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,107.70. E. (9) $431.94. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher 
Workmen of North America (AFL-CIO), 2800 
North Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,100. E. (9) $550. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore Gas & Electric Co., Gas & 
Electric Building, Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $3.95. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Battelle Memorial Institute, 505 King 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,715. E. (9) $21.32. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 2900 
Prudential Tower, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. $56.01. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington Gas Light Co., 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,050. E. (9) $18.07. 

A. Joseph L. Miller, 1612 W Street Nw., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. Northern Textile Association, et al. 
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A. Lester F. Miller, 1750 Pennsylvania Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $468. E. (9) $28. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 422 First Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 


ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, NY. 
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A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,254. 

A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., 
Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
1875 Peachtree Street NE., Atlanta, Ga. 

A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,499.98. E. (9) $355.90. 

A. Micah H. Naftalin, 1510 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, The Ethyl Corp., 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


1375 Peachtree 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $45,595.11. E. (9) $45,610.84. 


A. National. Association of Railroad Pas- 
sengers, 41 Ivy Street SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $36,349.90. E. (9) $19,375.73. 

A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $4,350. 


A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 
D. (6) $34,265. E. (9) $4,036. 


A. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $500. 


A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $4,719.16. 


A. The National Committee for the Record- 
ing Arts, 10,000 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $9,000. E. (9) $20,664.15. 

A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,442.44. E. (9) $19,989.16. 

A. National Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, 3027 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cenco Instruments Corp., 2600 South 
Kostner Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

D, (6) $1,125. E. (9) $175.41. 


A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for the Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing, Pierson, Ball & Dowd, Ring 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $192.20. 


A, Legislation & Federal Relations, Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $26,538.81. 

A. National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc., 2012 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $61,135.75. E. (9) $3,363.80. 


A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $833.84. 
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A. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,517. E. (9) $8,357. 

A. National Small Business Association, 
1225 19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $2,562.52. 

A. Nationa] Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Avenue Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $685.22. E. (9) $699.66. 

A. Ivan A. Nestingen, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $343.75. 

A. Robert B. Neville, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,687.50. E. (9) $100. 

A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 


A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $3,375. E. (9) $250. 


A. Leo W. O’Brien, 160 S. Manning Boule- 
vard, Albany, N.Y. 

B. Virgin Islands Legislature, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $800. 


A. Richard T, O'Connell, 1129 20th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,325. E. (9) $224.55. 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas, Walters & 
Kelly, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Investors Diversified Services, Inc., In- 
vestors Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $175. 


A. Claude E. Olmstead, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $468. E. (9) $28. 


A, Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Post 
Office Box 381, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,681.93. E. (9) $1,082.53 

A, J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Company, 375 Memorial 
Avenue, Camden, N.J. 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Post Office Box 1310, 
Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Paul, Weiss, Goldberg, Rifkind, Whar- 
ton & Garrison, 345 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Alaska Federation of Natives, Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

E. (9) $10,933.30. 

A. Pepper, Hamilton & Scheetz, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

E. (9) $195.54. 


1629 K 


A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Av- 
enue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $17,278.46. E. (9) $1,350. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 422 First Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Atkins, Kroll & Co., Ltd., 417 Montgom- 
ery Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $13.40. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B, The Department of Tourism and Trade 
Development, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

D. (6) $1,666. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Virginia & D. K. Ludwig Foundation, 
1345 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Harold A. Miller, Miller Redwood Co., 
315 Pacific Building, Portland, Oreg. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. South Atlantic & Caribbean Line, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Stimson Lumber Co., Post Office Box 68, 
Forest Grove, Oreg. 

D. (6) $250. 


A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Sydney C. Reagan, 6815 Prestonshire, 
Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 


D. (6) $150. 


A Realty Committee on Taxation, 299 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $41,150. E. (9) $75,546.90. 


A. Record Industry Association of America, 
Inc. 1 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $15,543.22. 


A. Recreational Vehicle Institute Inc., 2720 
Des Plaines Avenue, Des Plaines, Ill. 
E. (9) $5,447.04. 


A. John T. Reggitts, Jr., 95 Boonton 
Avenue, Rural Delivery No. 2, Boonton, N.J. 
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A. W. W. Renfroe, Kentucky Railroad As- 
sociation, 101 East High Street, Lexington, 
Ky. 
E. (9) $1,255.83. 

A. Darrell G. Renstrom, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Educational Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,867.40. E. (9) $67.02, 


A. Retired Officers Tax Credit Committee, 
Post Office Box 1865, Annapolis, Md. 

E. (9) $158.95. 

A. James J. Reynolds, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Merchant Ship- 
ping, 1120 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6, $1,875. E. (9) $730. 
A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Kellogg Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


723 Washington 


A, James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Volume Footwear Retailers of America, 
51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


723 Washington 


A. John Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $628.12. E. (9) $63.44. 

A. Stephen Philip Robin, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kozai Club, 3-16, Nihonbashi-Kaya- 
bacho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

A. John P. Roche, 150 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Iron & Steel Institute, 150 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $210. 

A. Nathaniel H. Rogg, 1625 L. Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,875. E. (9) $120.20. 

A. Miss Patricia A. Samuel, 120 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women’s International League for Peace 
and Freedom, 120 Maryland Avenue NE. 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $41,001.81. E. (9) $9,090.26. 

A. Stanley W. Schroeder, 1100 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,871. E. (9) $59.91. 
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A. Theodore A. Serrill, 491 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Newspaper Association, 491 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $147.81. 

A. John J. Sexton 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. J. A. Chapman & Leta M. Chapman 
Trust, Tulsa, Okla. 

E. (9) $113.54. 

A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1100 Ring Bullding, 
Washington, D.C, 

B, American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,475. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 1147 International 
Trade Mart Tower, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 1130 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Jonathan W. Sloat, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
1133 Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

A, Dr. Spencer M., Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources. 

D. (6) $3,496. E. (9) $1,484.49, 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, 6815 Prestonshire, Dallas, Tex. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $150. 

A. John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,300. E. (9) $3,446.38. 

A. Lawrence Speiser, 1424 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Civil Liberties Union, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Arthur R. Spillers, 1341 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Organization of Professional Employees 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1341 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $420. E. (9) $25. 

A. Allan J. Stanton, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B, Southern Pacific Transportation Co., 65 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $515.90. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. California Olive Association, Market 
and First Streets, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, P.O. Box 
5439, St. Louis, Mo. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. B. H. Steuerwald, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 

A. G. Don Sullivan, 1100 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. 


A. Prank L. Sundstrom, 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1776 K. Street 


1776 K 
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A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Carnegie Corp. of New York, 437 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,610. E. (9) $798.25. 


1200 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Governors of the Knights of Ak-Sar- 
Ben, 63d and Shirley Streets, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $4. 

A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. John M. Olin, Box B, Alton, Ml, 

E. (9) $23.50. 


1200 


1200 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 
Farragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Credit Co., Post Office Box 4081. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $522.06. 


1200 


A. Sutherland, Asbill & Brennan, 1200 Far- 
ragut Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Travelers Corp., One Tower Square, 
Hartford, Conn. 

E. (9) $14. 

A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Monroe Sweetland, 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $335. E. (9) $50. 


1705 Murchison 
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A. Russell D. Tall, 1129 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1129 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Evert S. Thomas, Jr., 1730 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. CUNA International, Inc., 1617 Sherman 
Avenue, Madison, Wis. 

D. (6) $1,135.76. E. (9) $1,102.58. 

A. John P. Tracey, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. E,. (9) $50. 

A. Trustees for Conservation, 251 Kearny 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $150. E. (9) $4,167.44. 

A. Dick Tullis, 607 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex. and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $300. 

A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners” As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.G. 

E. (9) $213.07. 

A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., and 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co., Charles 
and Baltimore Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

A. John M. Vansant, Jr., 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Wasington, D.C, 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 916 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 


A. Wald, Harkrader & Rockefeller, 1225 
19th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

3B. INA Corp., 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. Washington Gas Light Co., 1100 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $3,068.07, 


A. Robert P. Will, 201 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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D. (6) $3,600. E. (9) $1002.63. 

A. J. D. Williams, 1231 25th Street NW., 
Washington,D.c. 

B. International Utilities Corp., 1500 Wal- 
nut. Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E, (9) $20. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, One Farragut 
Square South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, M. 

D. (6) $2,461.93. E. (9) $839.89. 

A. Clay B. Wolfe, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.c. 
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B, Railway Labor Executives’. Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $416.60. 

A. Burton C. Wood, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $3,515.62. E. (9) $219.74. 


1625 L Street NW., 


A. Nicholas H. Zumas, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Music Publishers Association, 
110 East 59th Street, New York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $350. 


SENATE—Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


The Senate met at 10 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. James B. ALLEN, 
a Senator from the State of Alabama. 

The Reverend John H. Satterwhite, 
D.D., professor, Wesley Theological Sem- 
inary, Washington, D.C., offered the fol- 
lowing prayer: 


O God, our Father, You have revealed 
Your will to persons in the past: Grant to 
the President and the Members of the 
Senate the revelation of Your wisdom 
through which in our own day they may 
make Your will known in our country. 
Reveal Yourself to them, that through 
their work our country may come to 
know justice, equality, and love for all 
people. 

Help them to make human life more 
human for all and to work for a united 
witness in our Nation for the liberation 
of the poor out of fear for our lives. Our 
lives belong to You and help us realize 
that hatred, violence and the destruction 
of human life are not part of our libera- 
tion. 

Help us to obey Your commands which 
we have heard but not yet obeyed and 
use the wealth and power of our Nation 
to serve the communities of poverty and 
oppression; and may we be renewed by 
Your spirit through Jesus Christ, Your 
Son and our Lord. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 
Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 

The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 

US. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1970. 
To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Sen- 
ate, I appoint Hon. James B. ALLEN, a Sena- 
tor from the State of Alabama, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 

RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. ALLEN thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 


the Journal of the proceedings of Mon- 
day, July 27, 1970, be dispensed with. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR SYMINGTON LATER IN THE 
DAY 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
cause of the early hour of convening, I 
ask unanimous consent that, although 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Missouri (Mr. SYMINGTON) has already 
been granted an order to proceed for not 
to exceed 30 minutes, he may proceed 
under that order today at a time appro- 
priate to him. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to limit statements 
to 3 minutes in relation to the transac- 
tion of routine morning business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SIX YEARS IN A BAMBOO CAGE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, 6 years is 
a long time. For some of our prisoners of 
war held in North Vietnamese or Viet- 
cong horror camps, it will soon be 7 years. 
Some of our men have spent what may 


be one-tenth of their allotted span of 
life in the most despicable conditions, 
in a bamboo cage hidden in some steam- 
ing jungle, their feet rotting away from 
parasitical infection, their bodies and 
minds tortured by inhuman practices 
fertile in the oriental mind. 

Mr. President, it is worse even than 
this. Normally we spend approximately 
20 of our years in preparation for our 
adult lives. Afterward, if we are fortu- 
nate, we may enjoy somewhere between 
10 and 20 years of well-earned retire- 
ment. This leaves on the average ap- 
proximately 40 years of adult productive 
living. I think it is only fair to recognize 
that to these prisoners, the citizens of 
this country who were our emissaries in 
a distant war, 7 years could be one-sixth 
of their allotted productive span of life. 
It has not been spent in particularly 
pleasant conditions. 

To an enlightened people, who believe 
in the rights of the individual, the situ- 
ation of our prisoners is intolerable. Tol- 
erate it we must, since for the moment 
there seems nothing else to do; but repay 
it to the men concerned, and their fam- 
ilies, we shall, so far as we can. And we 
hope, on that glad day when the battered 
remnants of these heroic men are at last 
repatriated to their own country and 
their own families, that the world will 
well note and long remember how they 
were treated, and by contrast how we 
have treated those of the other side who 
fell into our hands. 


OVERSEAS ASSIGNMENT OF MILI- 
TARY VOLUNTEERS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, last week 
I suggested that at this time we might 
give serious consideration to phasing out 
the draft for those who serve in Vietnam, 
substituting therefor those who volun- 
teer to serve, those who are willing to 
put in their time in this overseas assign- 
ment. I think it might do a great deal 
to relieve tensions to make it clear that 
the element of compulsion to combat has 
been lifted in this instance. 

I do not believe in selective objection 
to wars. I think all wars have some im- 
morality associated with them, so I do 
not believe in the so-called immoral war 
concept. I do not believe we should 
choose the wars in. which we serve; but 
I do believe if there are enough volun- 
teers, and I believe there are, who would 
be willing to serve in Vietnam during 
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the terminal years of this conflict, dur- 
ing the period when the war is being 
wound down, and especially after the re- 
moval of virtually all the combat troops 
next spring and next summer, and grad- 
ual removal of supply and support forces, 
that perhaps this proposal would go a 
considerable way toward bringing about 
some better feeling and better under- 
standing between the generations in this 
country. 

I do not make the proposal as a 
“truce” because I was the first witness 
before the Scranton Commission, and 
for about a week or 10 days the only 
witness who made the point that student 
unrest was not necessarily geared to the 
war, for if it were, why would it arise 
when the war was being deescalated, 
rather than under previous administra- 
tions when it was being escalated; and 
moreover, since student unrest is a wide- 
spread phenomenon everywhere in the 
world, and not only in the springtime, 
there certainly are many causes for it. 

But I do believe that youths feel that 
the generations above them which run 
the country are not being fair to them. 
This is not an unusual feeling. Young 
people always feel that older people are 
not being fair to them, and they have 
something on their side when they say 
that. 

So to the degree to which we can pre- 
serve the elements of fairness in relation 
to the obligations and the duty of a citi- 
zen, we should try to do it. That is why 
I would like to keep alive the discussion 
of the importance of volunteer forces in 
this area. I hope that we can devise some 
means to do it. I hope if we do this will 
improve negotiations between the col- 
leges and the rest of the country, and 
may perhaps lead to a lowering of the 
temperature, even in the ivy leagues, be- 
cause our “elites” in this country are stu- 
dents, and our affluent who should be 
happy are actually the most discontented 
of all our citizens. 

I think we might remove one of the 
root causes of that alleged discontent 
and then see what continues to bug 
them, and perhaps we can get to the 
treatment of whatever is the underlying 
cause of the ferment if we remove some 
of what are clearly the external and visi- 
ble irritations. 

I hope we give careful consideration to 
this suggestion. It does not bear an ideo- 
logical mark; it was suggested as re- 
cently as yesterday by Mr. Buckley, a 
conservative columnist, and it has been 
suggested by liberals and moderates. I 
think chiefly it is being suggested by peo- 
ple who are wondering what has gone 
wrong with today’s youth, and in their 
search for means by which we might ease 
the exasperations. This is one of the 
proposals which has surfaced and which 
I think deserves careful consideration. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the 
Senate the intelligence of the death of 
Hon. Michael J. Kirwan, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Ohio, and 
transmitted the resolutions of the House 
thereon. 
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ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, to 
revise the procedures for handling ju- 
veniles in the District of Columbia, to 
codify title 23 of the District of Colum- 
bia Code, and for other purposes, and it 
was signed by the Acting President pro 
tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 


DEATH OF MICHAEL J. KIRWAN, 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM OHIO 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I know 
the Senate joins in sorrow for the death 
of the distinguished dean of the Ohio 
delegation, Representative Kirwan, of 
Ohio, and with whom I served in the 
House of Representatives. 


DEATH OF JOHN KUNKEL, FORMER 
REPRESENTATIVE FROM PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I yester- 
day brought news of the death of another 
former colleague, the Honorable John 
G. Kunkel, of Pennsylvania, grandson 
and great-grandson of many Members 
of Congress, one of whom ran on the 
ticket for vice president with Henry 
Clay, and another was a Member of the 
First Congress. 

John Kunkel was a very distinguished 
man, indeed, who was very much be- 
lovec by all his colleagues. We join in 
extending our condolences to his widow, 
Kitty, and the family, in saying the last 
sad goodbye to a friend. 


RECESS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the Senate stand in 
recess, subject to the call of the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Thereupon, at 10:29 a.m., the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

At 10.41 am., the Senate reassembled 
when called to order by the Acting Pres- 
ident pro tempore (Mr. ALLEN). 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska) and I be permitted to proceed 
for an indeterminate period of time dur- 
ing morning hour. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


INSPECTION OF IMPORTED 
LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
well-known columnists, Roscoe and 
Geoffrey Drummond, in one of their 
columns of recent date, headlined “Is 
Hruska Beef Bill for Health or Protec- 
tionism?” referred to “special-interest 
Congressmen” who “are going to fan- 
tastic lengths to take advantage of the 
high protectionist madness now grip- 
ping both the House and the Senate.” 
That is a direct quotation from the 
Drummonds’ article. 
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They also say that: 


Politicians are lining up to hand out the 
goodies, and they see votes at home when 
they do. 


Again quoting the Drummonds: 

Just when you think that the worst is 
over, it isn't. Something more comes out of 
the legislative factory now running at high 
speed for no good purpose and oiled for the 
coming elections. 


. +. o = . 


And who is fashioning the latest bit of 
high-protectionism gone berserk? None other 
than two of the normally most thoughtful 
and careful men in the Senate—the pres- 
tigious liberal majority leader, Mike Mans- 
field of Montana, and the distinguished Re- 
publican conservative, Roman Hruska of 
Nebraska. 

They are proposing a restrictive trade 
measure which shows what can happen when 
two usually reasonable and responsible men 
get caught up in the home-industry, pro- 
tectionist mania on the eve of a congres- 
Sional election. 


Mr. President, I assume that what the 
Drummonds are referring to is a bill 
(S. 3942), which was introduced by me 
some weeks ago, to provide for thorough 
health and sanitation inspection of all 
livestock products imported into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

That bill has nothing to do with im- 
ports per se, but it does have a great deal 
to do with endeavoring to make im- 
ported meat as sanitary, as healthful, 
and as safe as that produced by our do- 
mestic producers. 

I appeared before the Committee on 
the Judiciary under date of July 16. I 
ask unanimous consent that my testi- 
mony at that time be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR MIKE MANSFIELD: 
S. 3942—INSPECTION OF IMPORTED MEATS, 
JuLy 16, 1970 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of 

the Committee, for this opportunity to ap- 

pear before you in behalf of my bill, S. 3942, 

on inspection of imported meat. 

There is nothing more important to con- 
sumers and to those who produce meat in 
this country—and we have both in Mon- 
tana—than the maintenance of absolute con- 
fidence in the purity, wholesomeness and 
sanitary quality of the meat and animal 
products offered consumers. 

Per capita consumption of beef has grown 
from 85 pounds in 1960 to 110 pounds last 
year, and of all meats from 161 pounds to 183 
pounds per person. The Department of Agri- 
culture is forecasting continued growth, and 
this is all because American consumers have 
confidence in our system of inspection and, 
therefore, in the quality of the meat allowed 
to be offered to the public at stores. 

In recent years, when proof was offered 
that some slipshod practices existed in han- 
dling of meat, Congress has promptly pro- 
vided for poultry inspection and for im- 
proved meat inspection. We have voted the 
most rigid requirements considered desirable 
on our own meat packing and processing es- 
tablishments, and we have voted to require 
that meat imported into the United States 
be produced under equally sanitary condi- 
tions so it will meet standards of wholesome- 
ness equal to ours. 

My confidence in the quality and thor- 
oughness of inspection of imported meat 
was shaken when Dr. John Melcher, a Mon- 
tana veterinarian who was elected to Con- 
gress just a year ago at a special election, 
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described to me what he had learned as a 
result of a personal investigation into the 
nature of our inspection of foreign meat 
plants and of meat as it comes into the 
United States. 

We have only 14 or 15 men who travel the 
globe to make sure that more than 1,100 
foreign packing plants are designed and 
operated to meet our sanitation require- 
ments, and that the day-to-day inspection of 
meat as it moves down the packing house 
lines is equal to the inspection standards and 
requirements we maintain. The annual re- 
port of the inspection branch at USDA shows 
that one of these men frequently inspects 
three plants a day, which certainly isn't 
much of an inspection of the plant, the pre- 
mortem and post-mortem procedures, the 
boning, cooking or freezing, packing and 
handling of meat destined for the United 
States. In his hour or two visit, he cannot, 
of course, assure himself that there is pre- 
mortem examination of all animals butcher- 
ed around the year, or that there is thorough 
post-mortem inspection of every carcass on 
the packing line 365 days a year—that has to 
be taken on faith that the governments in 
Central and South America, Oceania, Eu- 
rope and the East all provide rigid day-to-day 
inspection equal to ours. 

We run a check on the results of the in- 
spection on foreign plants when meat ar- 
rives in the United States. The equivalent of 
about 75 man years is devoted to sampling 
the 1.6 billion pounds of meat shipped to us 
to make sure that the defects in it do not 
exceed certain tolerances: one minor defect 
per 30 pounds, one major defect per 400 
pounds, and one critical defect per 4,000 
pounds. Congressman Melcher will discuss 
those defects and their classification. 

It is my understanding—and if it is not 
correct we should make it so—that as meat 
moves down processing lines in an American 
packing plant, if any defect is discovered 
which affects the absolute wholesomeness of 
a piece of meat, that piece of meat is pulled 
off the line and the defect eliminated or the 
meat “tanked” and removed completely from 
any possibility of human use. 

The bill which I introduced in the Senate, 
a companion to Congressman Melcher's H.R. 
17444, provides for thorough inspection of 
all animal products imported into the United 
States, and that means piece by piece in- 
spection, after thawing, of the fresh and 
frozen meat which arrives at our ports of 
entry. 

We cannot provide hundreds or even thou- 
sands of United States inspectors in foreign 
plants to maintain daily vigilance over meat 
produced in each of them which may be 
shipped to us. We can inspect these prod- 
ucts thoroughly which are offered for our 
markets, and that is what the bill proposes 
be done. 

I am concerned about the volume of meat 
and animal products being imported into 
the United States. Unregulated, it can have 
extremely serious consequences for our do- 
mestic producers, upon whom we must rely 
for the great bulk of our meat, dairy prod- 
ucts and other animal foods. We deal with 
the problem of volume in separate import 
quota legislation. I authored the Meat Im- 
port Law of 1965. 

This question of thorough inspection is a 
separate question, just as important as any 
import quota, for failure to guarantee Ameri- 
can consumers that imported meat—which 
is mixed with our own in ground and proc- 
essed products and is unidentifiable as im- 
ported meat except in rare instances where 
it comes in in consumer packages—is abso- 
lutely wholesome and sanitary can destroy 
confidence in the meat and animal products 
on the shelves and in the coolers of our 
stores. 

Congressman Melcher will testify today. As 
a veterinarian he can discuss with you in 
some detail the existing inspection proce- 
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dures, and such problems as the failure of 
Australia to eliminate certain defects in ship- 
ments to us. This aspect of the problem is 
very technical and I defer to my colleague, 
Dr. Melcher, who is a very thorough person. 
At least, we have found him to be as a 
veterinarian in Forsyth, Montana; as a Con- 
gressional candidate from the Second Dis- 
trict, and as a Congressman. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a statement of Rep- 
resentative JOHN MELCHER of the Sec- 
ond District of Montana before the com- 
mittee on the same date be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN MELCHER: 
IMPORTED MEAT INSPECTION 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the Committee, for this opportunity to 
discuss the pending bills for improvement 
of the inspection of imported meat and ani- 
mal products. 

I have introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, H.R. 17444. The Mansfield and 
Burdick bills, S. 3942 and S. 3987 are the same. 
The bill was an outgrowth of my concern, as 
a veterinarian as well as a citizen, about 
both the safety from a health standpoint and 
the wholesomeness and sanitation of meat 
coming into the United States. I made con- 
siderable inquiry into the situation. On 
April 15, I addressed the House on the sub- 
ject and on May 5, introduced H.R. 17444. 
I have subsequently put into the House Rec- 
ord an article from a Melbourne, Australia 
paper, reporting a discussion of the inade- 
quacy of meat inspection and procedures in 
that country during a meeting of their Parli- 
ment. Also, an article from the Western Live- 
stock Reporter, published at Billings, Mon- 
tana, indicating that there is considerable 
American capital behind expansion of the 
livestock industry in that country; American 
interests are acquiring land there in large 
tracts and there are indications that the 
Australian native citizens are not entirely 
happy about it. 

With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I 
will file copies of these past statements for 
your hearing record. 

I would like to make clear at the outset 
that, while Iam concerned about the volume 
of meat, dairy and honey imports into the 
United States, the problem of adequate in- 
spection of what does come is separate from 
any quota problem. If there is a relationship 
between volume of imports and inspection, 
as distinct from economic consideration in- 
volved in imports, then it is that quantity 
should be geared or regulated to the volume 
we are equipped to certify for sanitary pro- 
duction and to thoroughly inspect before 
use in this country. 

Certainly this is no time to expand and 
enlarge quotas; we need first to make sure 
of the safety, wholesomeness and sanitation 
of what we are getting, for it is presently 
questionable. 

The bill I introduced calls for “thorough 
examination and inspection” of animal prod- 
ucts, including “all fresh or frozen or chilled 
meats after thawing” and before use in this 
country. The language is intended to cause 
the Secretary of Agriculture and others con- 
cerned—including those of us in Congress— 
to look not only at the adequacy of our in- 
spection of fresh and frozen meat but also 
dairy products, cooked and canned meats— 
the whole list of animal product imports and 
be certain that they meet proper standards. 

The phrase “thorough examination and in- 
spection” has been used because some 
latitude is necessary as to inspection of vari- 
ous products: cheese, butter, dairy mixes, 
eggs and canned meat products, but it is 
the intention of the author of the bill that, 
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in the case of meats, “thorough examination 
and inspection’’ means piece-by-piece in- 
spection of all chilled and uncooked meat, 
piece by piece inspection of cooked meat 
which arrives here in paper or plastic wrap- 
pers, piece by piece inspection of meat in 
bulk cans after they are opened and before 
use, and at least a thorough sampling of the 
contents of consumer packages, including 
canned meats. 

If legislative history to that effect isn't 
enough to make it binding, then the bill 
should be amended to make that explicit. 

Our surveillance of foreign packing and 
processing plants licensed to export to the 
United States is not adequate to give us 
very positive assurance that the processing 
has always been under standards for whole- 
someness and sanitation truly equal to 
ours. 

The requirement that consumer packages 
indicate the country or origin provides some 
warning to consumers, but I think we owe 
them more than a warning: we owe them re- 
assurance that the product in the package 
is wholesome and sanitary. Inspection of 
a substantial sample is little enough reas- 
surance of that. 

I am advised that there are two develop- 
ments in the meat importing business that 
must be taken into consideration: more and 
more meat is coming into the country “con- 
tainerized,” or in large containers which can 
be hoisted directly from the hold of ships 
to vehicles for transport to inland destina- 
tions, and given import entry inspection at 
the destination in the interlor of the United 
States. There is also an increasing volume 
of cooked meat for processing uses which 
goes to the processed meat and canned soup 
factories in large bulk cans. 

We have meat and food inspectors all over 
the United States, and there is no reason 
why blocks of chilled meat cannot be thawed 
and examined piece by piece before use at 
processing plants, or why the contents of 
the bulk cans cannot be inspected after the 
cans are Opened and before the contents are 
used in consumer food items. 

Cooking meat insures killing disease or- 
ganisms, but it is not an assurance of whole- 
someness. Cooked meat needs to be examined 
for thoroughness of cooking (there have 
been cases of imported cooked meat which 
was semi-raw in the middle) and for all of 
the defects involving wholesomeness and 
sanitation for which raw meat is inspected: 
dirt, insects, rodents, blood clots, cysts, in- 
gesta, fecal matter, etc. Cooking should not 
permit automatic entry: we still need to 
know it is well-cooked, particularly in the 
case of Argentina where hoof and mouth 
disease is prevalent. In addition, in all cases 
we need to be certain that all the meat, 
cooked or otherwise, is clean. 

I do not want to take an excessive amount 
of the Committee's time, Mr. Charman, 
dealing with the inspection staffs available 
to maintain surveillance over 1100 foreign 
plants, the wholly inadequate sampling 
method of inspection after meat arrives in 
the United States, the standards, the num- 
ber of defects allowed to go through, and 
other details. The House remarks which I 
have inserted deal with them, and include 
a table of defects and defects allowed in 
accepted lots. 

I have spent a good many hours trying 
to familiarize myself with details, including 
a visit to the docks to see what happens to 
a cargo of meat when it arrives, and I could 
easily impose on your time. I will try not to 
do so, but I would like to point up a few 
major facts. 

In my House remarks, I said that we have 
15 “foreign review officers” who travel the 
globe to make sure that regulations, plants, 
procedures, sanitary conditions and other 
phases of meat production and inspection 
are equal to ours, as required by law. I am 
now told it is 14 inspectors, a reduction of 
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only one, but significant because that one is 
a 634% reduction in the size of the total 
force! In addition the foreign review officers 
live here in the Washington area and are not 
permitted by a State Department ruling to 
live abroad in the countries whose plants 
they have been delegated to inspect. They 
consequently are in travel status back and 
forth much of the time. 

I was advised that the equivalent of 75 
man-years of time is deyoted to inspecting 
meat as it arrives at our docks, and have 
had no change in that figure. 

I was supplied figures indicating that we 
have about 7,050 full-time and part-time in- 
spectors serving 1,052 meat and poultry proc- 
essing plants in the United States. Subse- 
quently, I have been given revised data, 

It indicates the following: 

It indicates that we have 734 plants in the 
United States where red meat is slaughtered 
and a 3,224 which slaughter and/or process 
red meats, served by 4,637 inspectors, Then 
there are 1,004 poultry slaughter and/or proc- 
essing plants served by 2,750 inspectors. The 
meat inspection staff totally includes 7,387 
field personnel and 804 who are administra- 
tors here in Washington or laboratory people, 
bringing the grand total personnel involved 
in the work to 8,191. 

I cannot believe that 14 men, operating 
separately, who are not allowed to live abroad 
but must commute from the United States 
and have to drop in on three and even four 
foreign plants a day in order to visit all of 
them at least once a year, can possibly pro- 
vide us with any real assurance that slaugh- 
ter and inspection procedures, and the sani- 
tation of the 1,100 plants abroad which ship 
to us, is equal to United States standards. 

I don’t think the Department of Agricul- 
ture believes it either. I have here the ledger 
sheets, which are the only record which has 
been kept on imported meat rejections, indi- 
cating rejections for one year, the shipping 
plant number, size of lot, cause of rejection 
and the port of rejection. I understand the 
Department is now computerizing this rec- 
ord so it can determine if there are plants 
from which rejections regularly run high, or 
other coincidences or data in these records 
which would indicate trouble spots abroad 
which our review officers have missed in their 
hurried visits to the foreign establishments. 

It is my understanding, incidentally, that 
this compilation of rejections was started 
after the advent of meat import quotas, in 
order to get a total on pounds rejected so 
imports to replace the rejected lots could 
be entered into the United States. 

The need to analyze the rejection data 
to find trouble spots is indicative of the 
Department's own behalf that violations get 
by their tiny force of “review officers,” who 
inspect abroad. 

We get 1.6 billion pounds of chilled, cooked 
and canned meat from the 1100 plants in- 
spected by the 14 review officers. After it 
arrives here, we put about 75-man years 
ints inspection, by a very thin sampling pro- 
cedure. based on mathematical probabil- 
ities—a scart of poker or roulette system— 
involving less than 1% of all the meat. 

Because low cost of free refrigerator space 
is not available at most of our docks, even 
the inspection of the tiny samples is done 
under time pressure. They want to get the 
cargo: moving before it begins to thaw out. 

As the meat cargo is lifted from the hold 
of a ship, it is assembled into lots on the 
dock. When a lot has been assembled, an 
inspector makes a random selection of a pre- 
scribed number of samples of the 50 to 60 
pound boxes of frozen meat in the lot. These 
are marked and transported to an inspection 
room, or station, by the importer. The bal- 
ance of the lot is marked “inspected and 
passed by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture,” and hurried to refrigerated railroad 
cars, trucks or storage space to be held until 
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the samples have been inspected and the 
whole lot can be released—or it is rejected 
and ordered shipped back out of the United 
States. 

The marked sample boxes are transported 
by the importer to the inspection station, 
located on the dock or nearby, There, some of 
the 50-60 pound blocks of meat are sliced 
with a band saw to take out two 2-inch cross 
cuts, or a 4-inch cut. These are then placed 
in plastic bags, immersed in warm water, 
thawed and inspected. The fate of the whole 
lot is decided on the basis of what is found 
in the slices which constitute about 144% of 
all the meat involved. 

If the inspector finds less than a pre- 
scribed number of minor, major or critical 
defects in a lot, it goes through. If he finds 
more, up to a certain limit, a second batch 
of samples is run through. 

The number of samples taken from lots of 
various sizes and the exact number of de- 
fects permitted to pass is indicated in the 
table attached to my House remarks, and will 
undoubtedly be supplied by the Department. 

I am told that, statistically, the procedure 
allows one minor defect like dirt, a blood 
clot, or certain benign cysts, to pass per 30 
pounds, one major defect like hair, blood 
clots, cysts and ingesta per 400 pound, and 
one critical defect, like a substantial dab of 
manure per 4000 pounds. 

I have heard the statement made, Mr. 
Chairman, that these standards are “equal” 
to American inspection—that the allowable 
defects in imported meat coincide with the 
number that “get by” during our domestic 
inspection. 

It is my understanding that U.S. meat in- 
spectors do mot stand at a slaughter line 
counting the number of defects passing 
them—they aren’t just calling balls and 
strikes—but that made wholesome and sani- 
tary or it is “tanked’’"—taken out of any line 
that goes into human food products. The ob- 
jective of meat inspection is to get all de- 
fects out. If our inspectors are over-worked, 
or haven't time to “catch” all the defects in 
domestic meat, then we had better be con- 
sidering how to augment the force. We 
should not make their shortcomings the 
basis of tolerating less than thorough in- 
spection of imported meat. 

There is evidence that our inspection force 
needs strengthening—that veterinairians in 
the force is declining by attrition, at 
least—and that the force is inadequate to 
provide full service without excessive over- 
time. I ask your permission to put in the 
record a brief statement on this subject that 
I put in the House record. 

At this point, I want to make an addi- 
tional observation about the need for piece- 
by-peace inspection. 

Monday morning I watched a 32,000 Ib. of 
meat unloaded and “inspected” at the 
wharf in Philadelphia. I saw the pallets of 
meat hoisted off the boat, the lot assembled, 
the boxes stamped ‘U.S. Inspected and 
Passed,” and sample boxes taken to the meat 
inspection corner of a huge shed where 
samples were sawed and about 180 lbs. from 
the 15 boxes thawed out for examination. I 
stood with one grade 7 and one Grade 9 
employee—neither was a _ veterinarian—as 
they each examined trays of the meat. 

There were samples from other large lots 
piling up around them—two boats were un- 
loading—and hunreds of tons of frozen meat 
in a great, unrefrigerated warehouse, await- 
ing the completion of their work. 

If they had been on a domestic meat in- 
spection line, they would have pulled off the 
Slaughter or processing line several pieces 
of meat which had hair, blood clots and mi- 
nor defects to be cleaned up or tanked. But 
their decision there was not whether an oc- 
casional single piece of meat was to be 
cleaned up/or rejected; (there were no fa- 
cilities for that) their decision was, in this 
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instance, whether $15,000 worth of meat— 
16 tons—were to be rejected and ordered out 

ot the country for a few too many minor de- 
ects. 

They weren't making 64 cent decisions— 
they were making the $64,000 kind under 
terrifically greater pressure to be reasonable 
than on a domestic slaughter line, 

It is just common sense to know that an 
inspector will be less reluctant to send back 
a single shoulder of beef or mutton than 
to reject tons and tons of meat because he 
found a defect or two too many, Even in 
instances where domestic inspectors check 
lots of 20-100,000 lbs, their decision to turn 
a lot back is only for re-working—it is not 
a flat rejection of every pound in a multi- 
ton lot. 

Piece by piece inspection is inevitably 
better than inspection of units with values 
running into five and six figures. 

Three faults in the system appear to be 
self evident— 

1. Foreign review officers are spread too 
thin. We need more of them and need them 
living in the countries they are assigned 
to inspect. 

2. On the dock inspection is not acceptable 
because of the pressure of time, the confu- 
sion, and the inherent disorder of dock 
procedures. 

3. Random selection which inspects only 
a minute percentage of the meat neither 
assures wholesomeness and sanitation nor 
does it assure confidence to consumers that 
the meat they are going to buy meets the 
standards we say it should have. 

The fact that we have inspected a small 
portion of the foreign meat, and on that 
tiny inspected portion have found only so 
much dirt or hair or blood clots, cysts, in- 
gesta, or fecal material is not satisfactory. 
By doing so we jeopardize the pelief that 
the finished product cleared for anywhere in 
the United States—any store, any restaurant 
or hot dog stand or any dinner table in- 
cluding our own is the clean, wholesome 
quality meat that we want and use to be 
confident we had. 

In my mind, there is absolutely nothing 
more important to the livestock industry 
than complete confidence and absolute as- 
surance on the part of the American house- 
wife and that the meat she buys at the re- 
tail store is healthful, sanitary and whole- 
some. 

If the housewife loses confidence in what 
is in the freezer, or on the butcher's block, 
our market will decline precipitously. Our 
American product must be kept up to the 
highest standards. 

And I am concerned about imports be- 
cause the imported meat is mixed with Amer- 
ican in hamburger, it goes into soups, cold 
meat and processed meats—hot dogs, sausage, 
cold cuts—and becomes indistinguishable 
from American. 

It is intolerable that slipshod inspection 
of imports might be allowed to undermine 
confidence in all meat offered at our stores. 

I must say very candidly that I have been 
shocked by developments in relation to meat 
inspection since I made my first statement 
on the subject. 

Shortly, afterward, imports of mutton from 
Australia from ewes butchered after May 15 
were embargoes, and I was advised that there 
had been some debate in the inspection di- 
vision for two or three years about the need 
to take such action. 

The revelations in the Queensland paper I 
have submitted make me believe that the 
“equal” requirement in our law has not been 
enforced in this instance. The Minister of 
Primary Industry for Australia is quoted as 
saying their packing methods have not—and 
cannot in some plants—meet our stand- 
ards because the carcass and viscera are not 
kept associated. He talked about reaching 
a “compromise” with us, A compromise be- 
tween our standards and what they want ac- 
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cepted simply can't meet the requirements 
of our law. The law says their plants, proce- 
dures and inspection must be “equal” to 
ours: not some compromise between “dirty” 
and equal. 

There has been temporizing with process- 
ing and inspection abroad. And a recent Gen- 
eral Accounting Office report indicates tem- 
porizing in some plants here at home which 
shocks me, particularly in view of difficulty 
which was given to butchers and small locker 
plants in rural areas. 

I am advised that the General Accounting 
Office is starting to look at the adequacy of 
our surveillance and inspection of foreign 
plants, and meat imports. 

I requested the General Accounting Office 
to undertake such a study about a fortnight 
ago and on Tuesday consulted with a team 
from that agency which has already gone 
to work. 

I am especially pleased with this since the 
charge cannot be made—as it has been made 
in regard to a Congressman from the cow 
country—that this is an effort to create a 
furor which will limit the volume of im- 


ports. 
Regardless of yolume, meat which is im- 


ported into the United States must be kept 
healthful, wholesome and completely sani- 
tary and those objectives are all that is in- 
volved in the bill before you today. I am 
talking now about quality, not volume. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, Rep- 
resentative MELCHER is the original au- 
thor of this proposed legislation. He is one 
of the best known veterinarians in the 
northwestern part of our Nation. He is a 
good, sound Congressman, and he knows 
the livestock industry as very few other 
Members of Congress do. What we are 
endeavoring to do, I repeat, is to apply 
the same standards for healthful meat 
to imports that we apply to our domestic 
production. 

My testimony before the committee ap- 
plied tc only this particular matter, and 
it pointed out that we have only 14 or 
15 men who travel the globe to make 
sure that more than 1,100 foreign pack- 
ingplants are designed and operated to 
meet our sanitation requirements, and 
that the day-to-day inspection of meat 
as it moves down the packinghouse lines 
is equal to the inspection standards and 
requirements we maintain. The annual 
report of the inspection branch at USDA 
shows that one of these men frequently 
inspects three plants a day, which cer- 
tainly is not much of an inspection of 
the plant, the premortem or postmortem 
procedures, the boning, cooking or freez- 
ing, packing, and handling of meat des- 
tined for the United States. In his hour 
or two visit, he cannot, of course, assure 
himself that there is premortem exami- 
nation of all animals butchered around 
the year, or that there is thorough post- 
mortem inspection of every carcass on 
the packing line 365 days a year—that has 
to be taken on faith that the govern- 
ments in Central and South America, 
Oceania, Europe and the East all provide 
rigid day-to-day inspection equal to ours. 

Mr. President, one of the results of that 
meeting was that I received a call from 
the CBS in San Francisco—and I under- 
stand that what I am about to say also 
appeared in certain portions of the Na- 
tion’s press, though I must report that I 
have not seen it in that respect. 

Anyway, a George Mair of CBS News 
called and asked for my reactions to two 
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statements which came over the wire this 
afternoon on the AP and the UPI. One 
is by Raymond Ioanes of the Department 
of Agriculture. Mr. Ioanes stated that the 
Mansfield-Burdick bill would result in 
the blecking of further American meat 
exports. How I do not know. And how 
asking that foreign, imported meats be 
up to American standards would have 
that effect, I do not know. 

Then he continued: 

Remarks by Peter Nixon, Australian Min- 
ister of the Interior, from Melbourne—“Sen- 
ator Mansfield’s remarks on behalf of the 
meat lobby will result in having the cost of 
meat inspection forced on the Australian Em- 
bassy— 

I do not know what the Australian Em- 
bassy has to with it— 

If this is to work as I suspect it is, Senator 
Mansfield should be hung, drawn and quar- 
tered without benefit of inspection and 
roasted on the high altar of American pro- 
tectionism. 


That is quite a strong statement, but I 
had no comment. I think the record 
should speak for itself. 


I do think, Mr. President, that when we 
try to bring forth a bill of the type which 
I have mentioned, we ought to at least 
be given credit for good faith, and we 
ought to be recognized as not endeavor- 
ing to do anything in this measure which 
would interfere in any way with meat im- 
ports. We do have a law covering the im- 
portation of frozen meat and veal, and 
that law is the result of the efforts of the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Hruska) and the Senator from 
Montana, now speaking. 

That law was passed 6 years ago. We 
have had to watch it very carefully, but 
it has brought about a degree of impor- 
tation with which we can live. We would 
only hope it would be observed in all its 
details. 

But so far as the bill in question is con- 
cerned, I repeat: It has to do only with 
the proposition that meats imported into 
this country should be just as sanitary, 
just as healthful, just as safe, and the 
same requirements applicable to our own 
meats should apply to these foreign 
imports. 

It is interesting to note that in this 
column by the Drummonds, the heading 
is “Hruska Beef Bill for Health or Pro- 
tectionism?’’ To the best of my knowl- 
edge, while I know the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Nebraska (Mr. HRUSKA) is very 
sympathetic to this proposed legislation, 
his name was not on the measure when 
it was considered before the committee. 
I must admit I do not know what Hruska 
beef bill is referred to, unless it is one 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska introduced some time ago, 
which has passed both bodies, which has 
been signed by the President, and which 
is now the law of the land. But I defer 
at this time to the distinguished Senator 
from Nebraska, who can explain his posi- 
tion far better than I can. 

Mr. HRUSKA. If the Senator will 
yield, the Senator from Nebraska would 
say that he also carefully inspected the 
bill that was introduced by the Senator 
from Montana, and his mame does not 
appear as a cosponsor of that bill. 
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Mr. President, I want to minimize the 
offenses here against accuracy, and 
otherwise, of the authors of the article 
in question. I ask unanimous consent at 
this time, with the permission of the 
Senator from Montana, to join him as 
a cosponsor of his bill, so that we will 
correct that part of the column, even 
though it is on a nunc pro tunc basis. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted to 
have the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
braska as a cosponsor, because, in my 
opinion, he is the leader of the Senators 
in this Chamber, both Democratic and 
Republican, in trying to bring home a 
better understanding of what the beef 
industry stands for in this country, and 
also in pointing out the difference be- 
tween beef in the marketplace and beef 
on the hoof. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I shouid 
like to ask the Senator from Montana 
this question: He well knows that Pub- 
lic Law 90-201, which is the Meat In- 
spection Act of 1957, contains provisions, 
under section 20 thereof, requiring that 
foreign meat products imported for hu- 
man consumption be prohibited entry 
unless the exporting country complied 
with all inspection and building stand- 
ards and other regulations applicable to 
such articles produced and inspected 
within the United States. 

My question is this: Is it not a fact 
that the bill introduced by the Senator 
from Montana, and now cosponsored by 
the Senator from Nebraska, in addition 
to several other Senators, simply seeks 
to sharpen the provision which has been 
law for 3 years now, and to make it more 
accurate and to make it more effective, 
to see that only wholesome meats are 
imported into this country? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. I might add that the purpose is to 
equalize the situation between imported 
meats and domestically produced meats. 

Mr. HRUSKA. I am confident that the 
authors of the article would not take 
any other position but that any meats 
which are imported should comply with 
the law of this land, because the objec- 
tive of the law of this land is to protect 
the consumer; and that is exactly the 
purpose of the Mansfield bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HRUSKA., I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I say that that 
is not the view of the Department of 
Agriculture, which is against this pro- 
posal for reasons which I cannot under- 
stand, even though I have in my hand the 
letter signed by J. Phil Campbell, Under 
Secretary, addressed to the Honorable 
ALLEN J. ELLENDER, under date of July 16, 
1970. With it is a USDA statement on 
statutes and activities for preventing in- 
troduction of animal diseases. 

It is most interesting that our own De- 
partment of Agriculture is in opposition 
to this bill, which seeks only to achieve 
for imported meats what we now de- 
mand of domestically produced meats. 
This is such a simple, straightforward 
bill, having nothing to do with imports, 
that it was a shock to me to find out that 
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the U.S. Department of Agriculture was 
in opposition to giving this kind of a 
fair deal, a square deal, to the American 
beef producers. 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, normal- 
ly we think of Roscoe and Geoffrey 
Drummond as among the most careful 
and reasonable of today’s newspaper col- 
umnists in their utterances. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And they usually 
are. 

Mr. HRUSKA. It is surprising and dis- 
appointing, therefore, to find them en- 
gaging in careless and reckless misstate- 
ments when one of their personal causes 
or pet articles of faith comes under at- 
tack. 

I refer to a column which appeared in 
some of the Nation’s newspapers yester- 
day relating to proposals to tighten up 
on the sanitary inspection of foreign 
meat imported into this country for 
American consumption. To Mr. Drum- 
mond and his son, evidently the cause of 
foreign trade is so sacred that no con- 
sideration—not even the need to protect 
the health of the American public— 
must be permitted to stand in its way. 
Sanitary inspection procedures accepted 
as normal by American producers are 
treated as deliberate harassments and 
“protectionist” obstacles when applied to 
food products brought here from for- 
eign countries. 

Regrettably, the column by the Drum- 
monds contains a number of specific mis- 
statements of fact which need correction. 
It imputes motives to the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD) and to the 
Senator from Nebraska (Mr. Hruska) 
which are unworthy. It says that legisla- 
tion presented as a “health” bill is really 
a “keep out imported meat” bill. By in- 
nuendo and journalistic artifice, it sug- 
gests all sorts of devious actions on the 
part of these two Senators. These various 
implications and suggestions are untrue. 
The record shows it, and shows it over 
a series of years, and the record in con- 
nection with the article ought to be 
set straight. 

In the Drummond column it is stated 
that “Senators MANSFIELD and HRUSKA 
know that health-endangering meat is 
not being imported into the United 
States.” 

The fact is, Mr. President, that health- 
endangering meat has been imported 
into the United States and we know that 
to be a fact because the Department of 
Agriculture has told us so. To give an 
example, several months ago, the De- 
partment of Agriculture found it neces- 
sary to impose a total embargo on im- 
ports of all Australian mutton because 
the Australian inspection system on mut- 
ton is not adequate. It is not equal to 
the standards we impose on our own in- 
industry. Until the deficiencies in the 
Australian system are corrected, we must 
insist that no more Australian mutton 
come into this country. That ban was 
imposed more than 2 months ago, and 
the Austrlians have not yet raised their 
requirements to meet our standards. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD a 
press release put out by the Department 
of Agriculture. 

There being no objection, the press 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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USDA ANNOUNCES TEMPORARY BAN ON IM- 
PORTS OF AUSTRALIAN MUTTON 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that Australian mutton 
slaughtered after May 15 may not be im- 
ported into the United States. The action was 
taken by USDA’s Consumer and Marketing 
Service which administers the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act. 

C&MS said that the Australian inspection 
system for mutton is deficient in that car- 
cass identification is not adequate for proper 
inspection, disposition of questionable car- 
casses is not in accordance with require- 
ments, and dressing and handling procedures 
are inadequate. 

C&MS said that these deficiencies in the 
Australian inspection system applied only to 
sheep slaughtering plants. 

C&MS said that imports of Australian mut- 
ton into this country may be resumed when 
the deficiencies are corrected. 

Federal law requires that, before a country 
may export meat to the United States, it 
must have and enforce inspection laws and 
regulations equal to those which apply to 
meat produced in the United States. 


Mr. HRUSKA. The press release is 
dated May 11, and it was received in my 
office a week later. The opening sentences 
read as follows: 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that Australian mutton 
Slaughtered after May 15 may not be im- 
ported into the United States. The action 
was taken by USDA’s Consumer and Market- 
ing Service which administers the Federal 
Meat Inspection Act. 

C&MS said that the Australian inspection 
system for mutton is deficient in that carcass 
identification is not adequate for proper in- 
spection, disposition of questionable carcas- 
ses is not in accordance with requirements, 
and dressing and handling procedures are 
inadequate. 


It seems to me that anyone who would 
seek to quarrel with the Department of 
Agriculture on the basis of statements 
that they use for official action of this 
kind involving another government has 
a big task at hand. If he wants to 
quarrel, whether he be a columnist or 
not, with the conclusions of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, I will bet on the 
Department of Agriculture, because they 
are trying to protect the consumers of 
this country. 

Next, the Drummond column states 
that these two Senators—MansFIELp and 
Hruska—know that the “proposed addi- 
tional inspection is a trick, a gimmick to 
close off such meat imports.” 

The facts prove the contrary. It is true 
that there is a law on the books designed 
to put a limit on the amount of meat 
that can be imported into this country. 
That act was passed in 1964. It was 
known as the Hruska amendment, adopt- 
ed for that purpose. However, it is a 
perfectly straightforward law—there is 
nothing gimmicky about it. The quota on 
imports permitted is a very substantial 
quota, under the law and the procedures 
we have followed. It allows for an in- 
crease in the quota each year to be ad- 
justed according to the increase of con- 
sumption of meat in the domestic 
market. 

By recent action of the President, the 
quantity of fresh, chilled, and frozen 
beef, veal, mutton, and goat permitted 
to enter in 1971 will be 1,140 million 
pounds. The quantity of meat is greater 
than the quantity admitted in any pre- 
vious year since foreign meat producers 
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are permitted to share in the growth of 
the U.S. market with the domestic indus- 
try under the law. 

As to the allegation that sanitary re- 
strictions are simply a gimmick to close 
off imports, it is worth noting that the 
Same question was raised with respect to 
an amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Nebraska during consideration of 
the legislation which became the Whole- 
some Meat Act of 1967. 

It was at that point that the amend- 
ment to section 20, already referred to, of 
Public Law 90-201, was adopted which 
forbids and prohibits entry into the 
United States of foreign meat products 
imported for human consumption, unless 
the exporting country complied with all 
inspection and building standards and 
all regulations applicable to such articles 
and produce and inspections within the 
United States. 

It had been proposed that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture give Congress a 
report each year of the effectiveness 
of our effort to inspect the meat from 
foreign sources. During a colloquy 
which occurred on November 28, 1967, 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. 
Javits) asked for assurance that the 
requirements with respect to sanitary 
inspection not be used as a device 
to limit imports, in the guise of a 
sanitary requirement. He was satisfied 
with the assurances given at that time, 
and as noted above, the volume of meat 
brought in has actually increased since 
that time, proving that the sanitary re- 
quirement has not been perverted into a 
“gimmick” to throttle the channels of 
trade, as charged by the Drummonds. 

Next, the Drummond aarticle states 
that “The health issue is a phony.” This 
conclusion is based on the testimony of 
a departmental official about the present 
inspection system. Nowhere does the de- 
partmental official say that the health 
issue is a phony and neither does he say 
that the present system is perfect. He 
defends the present program to some 
degree, since he is part of the admin- 
istration of it. There has doubtless been 
an effort to bring the level of inspection 
in other counrties up to our own stand- 
ards, but the fact remains that we have 
only 14 or 15 inspectors traveling around 
the world covering all of the meat pro- 
duction and processing plants in 40 
countries that supply us with meat. Dur- 
ing the Senate subcommittee hearings on 
the agriculture appropriations bill which 
were recently held, it was brought out 
that there are some 1,100 plants abroad 
that are certified to ship meat to this 
country, and we try to have our in- 
spectors visit them as often as possible. 
Yet, last year it was possible to make 
only 1,700 visits to those 1,100 plants. In 
other words, most of them were visited 
only once during the entire year; a few 
were visited twice or more. Those were 
only visits, not inspections—certainly 
not inspections carcass by carcass as is 
done in this country. 

During the course of the Agriculture 
appropriations hearings a year ago on 
the 1970 appropriations bill, it was neces- 
sary to write into our committee report 
some strong language calling upon our 
Department and upon the foreign gov- 
ernments to tighten up their inspection 
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procedures. An extract from that lan- 
guage will be included in the Recorp at 
the end of this statement. 

Mr. President, finally, the Drummond 
column dredges up once again the an- 
cient concept that agriculture has sur- 
pluses to sell abroad and, therefore, that 
we should not ask for restrictions on im- 
ports. Apparently the argument is that 
the cattle industry which is the largest 
single industry in the United States, 
should be sacrificed for the benefit of our 
exports of wheat, soybeans, and rice. 
This argument overlooks entirely that 
fact, that most other countries are much 
more restrictive against imported farm 
products than we are. As noted above, we 
are permitting foreign meat producers, 
not only to continue shipping meat here 
as before, but to share in the growth of 
our own market. 

In the Drummond column, a spokes- 
man for the American Meat Institute 
was quoted as opposing further sanitary 
restrictions on imports of foreign meat, 
on the basis of our export markets in 
foreign countries. According to the col- 
umn, this spokesman said— 

The meat industry now finds a market in 
foreign countries of half a billion dollars 
yearly for its meat and livestock products. 
While the advocates of protection for U.S. 
livestock producers are endeavoring to build 
a fence around this country to keep foreign 
products out, they will discover that fences 
stop trade in both directions. 


If those quotations do indeed, in full 
context, represent the views of the Amer- 
ican Meat Institute, they seem to me 
most ill advised. According to a tabula- 
tion recently published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, imports of foreign 
livestock, meat and meat products in 
1968 amounted to $1,103.9 million, com- 
pared with similar exports to foreign 
markets of only $427 million. Imports ex- 
ceed exports in a ratio of nearly 3 to 1 
in 1968, and no doubt the experience of 
1969 was similar. 

Now then, as to whether that 1964 
amendment was protectionist, we had 
that out a number of years ago. It was 
discussed thoroughly during the nego- 
tiations that Secretary Orville Freeman 
of the Department of Agriculture had 
with the Common Market when the Ken- 
nedy round of negotiations was going on. 
The Hruska amendment of 1964 was act- 
ually used by Secretary Freeman as an 
example of how total embargoes could 
really be improved by reducing the mat- 
ter to a quota system. 

Mr. President, I quote now from one of 
his 1968 statements endorsing what he 
called the orderly trading in the interna- 
tional arena, and he was referring to the 
amendment of 1964 when he said the 
following words: 

Orderly trading calls for reasonable pro- 
tection of our agriculture—not protection- 
ism. There’s a big difference. Reasonable 
protection allows trade to flow. It permits 
comparative advantage to function with rela- 
tive freedom for the good of all. Protection- 
ism, by completely shielding inefficient pro- 
ducers from competition, stifles trade: 


Secretary Freeman then went on to 
say: 

The U.S. beef quota law illustrates what I 
mean by reasonable protection. 
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Mr, President, I think that is conclu- 
sive to those who want to designate this 
as being a protectionist measure and a 
protectionist step. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor at the 
conclusion of my remarks the Drum- 
mond column as it appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald on July 27, 1970; 
a press release issued by the Department 
of Agriculture on May 11, 1970, describ- 
ing the decision to embargo further im- 
ports of Australian mutton until the de- 
ficiencies in the Australian inspection 
system are corrected—which deficiencies 
have not yet been corrected as of this 
date—a press release issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture on June 30, 
1970, announcing the volume of fresh, 
chilled, and frozen beef, veal, and mut- 
ton which may be imported in 1970; an 
extract from Senate Report 91-277, the 
report on the 1970 agriculture appropri- 
ation bill, which describes the additional 
measures needed to be taken to tighten 
up the inspection procedures in foreign 
countries on meat to be sold in the Amer- 
ican market; and a page from Foreign 
Agriculture Circular FLM 10-69, issued 
September of 1969, published by the For- 
eign Agricultural Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, which summar- 
izes U.S. imports and exports of live- 
stock, meat, and meat products in 1968. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Omaha (Nebr.) World-Herald, 

July 27, 1970] 
Is Hruska BEEF BILL POR HEALTH OR 
PROTECTIONISM ? 

(By Roscoe and Geoffrey Drummond) 

WASHINGTON.—Special-interest congressmen 
are going to fantastic lengths to take advan- 
tage of the high-protectionist madness now 
gripping both the House and the Senate. 

Industries are lining up in clusters to 
grab a share of the protectionist favors 
—a domestic market walling out compe- 
tition from imports. This lets prices go 
where they will, which is up. 

Politicians are lining up to hand out the 
goodies, and they see votes at home when 
they do. 

Just when you think that the worst is 
over, it isn’t. Something more comes out of 
the legislative factory now running at high 
speed for no good purpose and oiled for the 
coming elections. 

And who is fashioning the latest bit of 
high-protectionism gone beserk? None other 
than two of the normally most thoughtful 
and careful men in the Senate—the prestigi- 
ous liberal majority leader, Mike Mansfield 
of Montana, and the distinguished Republi- 
can conservative, Roman Hruska of Ne- 
braska. 

They are proposing a restrictive trade 
measure which shows what can happen 
when two usually reasonable and re- 
sponsible men get caught up in the 
home-industry, protectionist mania on 
the eve of a congressional election. 

It’s a revealing case study because if theirs 
is a good bill, then the liberal two-way trad- 
ing policy which has brought so much pros- 
perity to the United States is bad. 

The bill is presented as a “health” bill— 
which it isn’'t—not as a keep-out-imported- 
meat bill, which it is. 

Its purpose is described as providing for 
“thorough health and sanitation inspection 
of all livestock products imported into the 
United States.” And it is specifically added 
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that every can, every pound of fresh, frozen 
or chilled meat must be thawed and in- 
spected piece-by-piece at its entry. 

Sens. Mansfield and Hruska know that 
health-endangering meat is not being im- 
ported into the United States. They know 
that Americans are not dying or being made 
sick by poisoned-meat imports. 

They know their proposed additional 
inspection is a trick, a gimmick designed 
to close off such meat imports. 

They know that their bill would mainly 
hurt the poor, because the imports they are 
trying to keep out are mainly ingredients for 
hamburger and sausage. 

Maybe some few livestock men some- 
where—in Montana or Nebraska or else- 
where—will find themselves benefitted, but 
certainly not the consumer, certainly not 
agriculture as a whole and certainly not the 
nation's total economy. 

This is special-interest protectionism at its 
worst. 

The health issue is phony. Says Dr. H. M. 
Steinmetz of the Consumer and Marketing 
Service of the Agriculture Department: 
“Meat prepared in foreign countries for im- 
portation into the United States is equiva- 
lent to that produced under federal inspec- 
tion in our country.” 

Is American agriculture a limping indus- 
try which can't compete in the world mar- 
ket? Not at all. American farmers exported 
a near record of $6.6 billion in farm com- 
modities in the last 12 months and this is a 
billion dollars more in commercial sales than 
the year before. 

We sell abroad far more farm commodities 
than we buy abroad—over a third of our 
wheat crop, 40 per cent of our soybeans, 
60 per cent of our rice. And if we apply un- 
needed, discriminatory “sanitary” restric- 
tions against countries selling meat to the 
United States there would inevitably be 
retaliation. 

This is one of the reasons why Aled P., 
Davies, vice president of the American Meat 
Institute, opposes the Mansfield-Hruska 
atrocity. 

“The meat industry,” he says, “now finds a 
market in foreign countries of half a bil- 
lion dollars yearly for its meat and livestock 
products. While the advocates of protection 
for U.S. livestock producers are endeavoring 
to build a fence around this country to keep 
foreign products out, they will discover that 
fences stop trade in both directions.” 

No wonder President Nixon threatens a 
veto if such madness as this gets through 
Congress. 


[From the U.S. Department of Agriculture] 


USDA ANNOUNCES TEMPORARY BAN ON 
IMPORTS OF AUSTRALIAN MUTTON 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced today that Australian mutton 
slaughtered after May 15 may not be im- 
ported into the United States. The action was 
taken by USDA's Consumer and Marketing 
Service which administers the Federal Meat 
Inspection Act. 

C&MS said that the Australian inspection 
system for mutton is deficient that carcass 
identification is not adequate for proper in- 
spection, disposition of questionable car- 
casses is not in accordance with require- 
ments, and dressing and handling procedures 
are inadequate. 

C&MS said that these deficiencies in the 
Australian inspection system applied only to 
sheep slaughtering plants. 

C&MS said that imports of Australian mut- 
ton into this country may be resumed when 
the deficiencies are corrected. 

Federal law requires that, before a country 
may export meat to the United States, it 
must have and enforce inspection laws and 
regulations equal to those which apply to 
meat produced in the United States. 
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[From the U.S. Department of Agriculture] 
New MEAT IMPORT PROGRAM ANNOUNCED 


The Secretary of State and the Secretary 
of Agriculture have been instructed by the 
President to set mew voluntary restraint lev- 
els on meat imports under Section 204 of the 
Agricultural Act of 1956. 

Accordingly, Secretary of Agriculture Clif- 
ford M. Hardin announced today that 1970 
imports of meat subject to the Meat Import 
Act are now estimated at 1,140 million 
pounds. The new estimate is based upon re- 
vised restraint levels for principal foreign 
suppliers for calendar 1970. 

The President has issued a proclamation 
pursuant to Section 2(c)(1) of Public Law 
88-482 limiting imports on certain meats— 
primarily beef and mutton—subject to the 
Act, At the same time he suspended that 
limitation. 

The President suspended the limitation 
after determining that this action is required 
by overriding economic interest of the United 
States, giving special weight to the impor- 
tance to the nation of the economic well- 
being of the domestic livestock industry. 

The President also indicated that imports 
would not be permitted to enter without 
limitation during the balance of this year. 
The Secretary of State is readjusting the 
voluntary restraint program which has been 
negotiated with the Governments of the 
principal supplying countries to assure that 
imports of these meats will not exceed 1,140 
million pounds during calendar 1970. 

Secretary Hardin indicated that this ac- 
tion applies only to the balance. of the cur- 
rent year and does not establish a precedent 
for action which may be taken in 1971. 

Secretary Hardin. also stated that he is 
today taking steps which would stop further 
transshipments through a third country of 
meat originating in Australia, New Zealand 
and Ireland. The transshipments of meat 
from Oceania haye been an important. fac- 
tor contributing to the need for increasing 
the third quarterly estimate. 

The Secretary also stated that authority 
to issue regulations limiting imports of cer- 
tain meats under: Section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1956 haye been delegated by 
the President to the Secretary of Agriculture 
under an Executive Order issued simulta- 
neously with the Proclamation and suspen- 
sion, of.quotas. 

Public Law 88-482, enacted in August 1964, 
provides that if yearly imports of certain 
meats—primarily beef and mutton—are es- 
timated to equal or exceed 110 percent of an 
adjusted base quota, the President is re- 
quired to invoke a quota on imports of these 
meats, The adjusted base quota for 1970 is 
998.8 million pounds. The amount of esti- 
mated imports which would trigger its im- 
position is 110 percent of the adjusted base 
quota of 1,098.7 million pounds. 

Imports of meat by.months from Janu- 
ary 1967 through May 1970: were as follows: 


MPORTS OF MEAT SUBJECT TO PUBLIC LAW 88-482 BY 
MONTHS 


{In million pounds} 
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$94.9 1,001.0 1,084.1 


1 Rejections which occur after entry is made are included in the 
published census figures and amounted to 13,500,000 pounds 
during 1969. 
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[Extract from Serate Report No. 91277] 
FOREIGN MEAT INSPECTION PROGRAM 


Public Law 90-201, the Meat Inspection 
Act of 1967, contained provisions under sec- 
tion 20 thereof, requiring that foreign meat 
products imported for human consumption 
be prohibited entry unless the exporting 
country complied with all inspection and 
bullding standards, and other regulations ap- 
Plicable to such articles produced and in- 
spected within the United States. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must certify 
that approved foreign meat processing plants, 
who slaughter or process meat products for 
export to the United States, “have complied 
with requirements at least equal to” all provi- 
sions of the act and regulations. In summary, 
these legal requirements impose standards 
and procedures for foreign meat plants equiv- 
alent to those imposed by the Department of 
Agriculture upon the U.S. meat slaughter and 
processing plants who ship in interstate com- 
merce, 

Based upon committee findings and the 
hearings on this bill, it is evident that the 
departmental regulations and requirements 
dealing with foreign meat processing plants 
do not specifically require those governments 
to establish and maintain an independent 
regulatory review of “inplant” inspection and 
supervision equivalent to the U.S. inspection 
program—under which highly trained veter- 
inarian specialists make periodic and un- 
scheduled visits to U.S. federally supervised 
meatpacking and processing establishments, 

The purpose of visits and inspections by 
specialized veterinarians in U.S. federally in- 
spected plants is to review the standards of 
performance maintained in plant facilities, 
and by the regular inspection personnel as- 
signed to these plants in carrying out the re- 
quirements and regulations issued by the De- 
partment for facilities subject to the Meat 
Inspection Act, as amended. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is directed to 
institute prompt changes in current regula- 
tions dealing with the foreign meat inspec- 
tion provisions of Public Law 90-205, which 
will require foreign governments interested 
in exporting meat products to the United 
States to promptly establish and maintain an 
equivalent system of periodic supervisory in- 
spection of the plants that such countries 
certify as meeting standards equivalent to 
U.S. meat inspection and operating require- 
ments. It is expected that such revised regu- 
lations will require that there be a minimum 
of at least one supervisory review inspection 
each month in addition to the regular in- 
plant inspection, and it is further expected 
that the reports of findings will be made 
available to U.S. veterinary personnel upon 
request, when they visit exporting countries 
to conduct inspections of such plants. 

Senator HrusKa. I also request that the 
new regulations, printed in the Federal Reg- 
ister on February 27, be printed in the 
RECORD. 


TITLE 9—ANIMALS AND ANIMAL PRODUCTS 


CHAPTER IN- CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERV- 
ICE (MEAT INSPECTION), DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Subchapter A—Meat inspection regulations 
Part 327—Imported Products 


Monthly supervisory visits by foreign officials 
to approved foreign export meat plants 


On October 14, 1969, there was published 
in the Federal Register (34 F.R. 15800) a no- 
tice of proposed amendment to § 327.2(a) (1) 
of the Federal Meat Inspection Regulations 
(9 CFR 327.2(a)(1)). The amendment was 
proposed to require supervisory visits by 
foreign officials to foreign meat plants if 
the plants are to be eligible to have their 
products imported into the United States 
and to provide for reports by such officials. 

Statement of considerations—The Federal 
Meat Inspection Act requires that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall each year report 
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to the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress with respect to administration of the 
section of the Act dealing with importation 
of livestock carcasses, meats and meat prod- 
ucts. The Act specifies that this report shall 
include a certification that foreign plants 
exporting such carcasses Or meat or meat 
products for importation into the United 
States have complied with requirements at 
least equal to all provisions of the Act and 
regulations issued thereunder. Such certifi- 
cation can only be made if the supervisory 
inspection exercised by the national govern- 
ment- of the countries in which such for- 
eign plants are located is adequate to main- 
tain standards and operating procedures 
equivalent to those established by the United 
States meat inspection program. 

As a result of the publication in the Fed- 
eral Register of the notice of proposed 
amendment to §327.2(a)(1) of the regula- 
tions, the Department received twelve letters 
of comment—seven from foreign countries 
and five from American farm and producer 
organizations. 

The Department has carefully considered 
all of the information presented to it in 
these comments, and all other available in- 
formation and has made the following de- 
cisions on the proposal to amend the regu- 
lations under the Federal Meat Inspection 
Act: 

Frequency oj visit |Decision: Monthly su- 
pervisory visits to each approved plant will 
be required.} This decision is necessary to 
assure uniform application of U.S. require- 
ments to each certified establishment and 
to give the certifying foreign official current 
information on which to base continuing 
certification of establishments. 

Report of findings [Decision: Foreign su- 
pervisors will be required to prepare written 
reports of findings and make such reports 
available to Department representatives. ] 

This decision will insure that monthly 
visits are made and serve to inform the De- 
partment of the condition of the establish- 
ment at the time of the supervisory visits. 

Scope of reports |Decision: Reports will 
cover requirements referred to in (a) 
through (f) of subdivision (ii) of subpara- 
graph (1), paragraph (a) of § 327.2.] 

This decision will insure that the monthly 
examination covers the criteria prescribed 
for approved establishments by § 327.2 and 
permits exclusion from the report of matters 
not pertinent to U.S. meat importation. 

These are the considerations on which the 
decisions were made. The specific amend- 
ment to the regulations is as follows: 

§ 327.2(a) (1) is amended by adding a new 
sub-division (iv) to read as follows: 

$ 327.2 Eligibility of foreign countries for 
importation of product into the United 
States. 

(a) *** 

(1) ... 

(iv) The foreign inspection system must 
maintain a program of periodic superyisory 
visits to each certified establishment to as- 
sure that requirements referred to in (a) 
through (f) of subdivision (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph, at least equal to those of the 
Federal system of meat inspection of the 
United States, are being met. A representative 
of the foreign inspection system shall make 
at least one such supervisory visit each 
month to each such establishment and pre- 
pare a written report of his findings in respect 
to the requirements referred to in (a) 
through (f) of subdivision (ii) of this sub- 
paragraph, copies of which shall be available 
to the representative of the Department at 
the time of his review upon request by said 
representative to a responsible foreign meat 
inspection official: Provided, That such visits 
and reports are not required with respect to 
any establishment during a period when the 
establishment is not operating or is not en- 
gaged in producing meat food products. (Sec. 
21, 34 Stat. 1260, as amended, 21 U.S.C. 621; 
29 F.R. 16210, as amended; 33 F.R. 10750) . 
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The foregoing amendment differs in some 
respects from the proposal set forth in the 
notice of rulemaking. The differences are due 
to changes made pursuant to comments re- 
ceived in the rulemaking proceeding. It does 
not appear that further rulemaking proce- 
dure on the amendment would make addi- 
tional information available to the Depart- 
ment. Therefore, under the administrative 
procedure provisions in 5 U.S.C. 533, it is 
found upon good cause that such further 
proceedings are unnecessary. 

The foregoing amendment shall become 
effective 30 days following publication of this 
notice in the Federal Register. 

Done at Washington, D.C. on: February 24, 
1970. 

Roy W. LENNARTSON, 
Administrator. 


[From U.S. Department of Agriculture For- 
eign Agriculture Circular, September 1969] 


U.S. TRADE IN LIVESTOCK, MEAT, AND MEAT 
PRODUCTS IN 1968 


SUMMARY 


The value of U.S, exports of livestock, meat, 
and meat products in 1968 totaled $427.0 mil- 
lion, down from $450.2 million in 1967 but 
5.0 percent above the 1961-65 average. Most 
of the decline in 1968 exports was due to de- 
clines in the two major export categories— 
tallow and greases, and hides and- skins, 
Nevertheless, tallow and greases, valued at 
$134.3 million, continued to be the leading 
category of exports; but their share of total 
exports declined to 31.5 percent from an 
average of 36.3 percent during 1961-65. Hide 
and skin exports, valued at $121.7 million, 
were down 4.5 percent in 1968 but were 36.9 
percent above the 1961-65 average. Hides and 
skins are’ the second largest category of ex- 
ports; their share of total exports was 28.5 
percent in 1968, up from 21.9 percent during 
1961-65. Total red meat exports showed im- 
pressive gains in 1968, increasing from $47.7 
million in 1967 to $62.0 million and repre- 
senting 14.5 percent of total exports. Virtu- 
ally all of this increase was accounted for by 
pork, exports of which increased from $17.8 
million to $31.6 million. Variety meat ex- 
ports of $54.9 million were down 3.7 percent 
in 1968 but were 45.6 percent above the 1961- 
65 average and accounted for 12.9 percent of 
total 1968 exports. Lard exports, valued at 
$14.3 million, continued their downward 
trend from the 1964 high of $69.8 million. 

J.S. imports of livestock, meat, and meat 
products reached a new high of $1,103.9 mil- 
lion in 1968, an increase of 18 percent over 
the previous year and were 32.8 percent above 
the 1961-65 average. Gains were recorded for 
all major categories of imports in 1968, with 
total red meats showing the greatest gain. 
Total red meats have increased from 51.9 per- 
cent of total imports during 1961-65 to 66.5 
percent in 1968, Beef and veal was by far the 
principal meat import, valued at $485.5 mil- 
lion in 1968 and accounting for 44.0 percent 
of total import value. Imports of wool ac- 
counted for 13.2 percent of the value of 1968 
imports; cattle, 8.8 percent; and hides and 
skins, 6.4 percent, 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, all 
too often and all too easily the beef pro- 
ducers of this Nation are being charged 
with the high cost of beef in the market- 
place and on the shelves in the super- 
markets. 

For the record, could the distinguished 
Senator explain the difference between 
the price received on the hoof and the 
price the consumers have to pay in the 
marketplace? 

Mr. HRUSKA. I shall be delighted to 
explain it. That is one of my favorite 
themes and I never tire of reciting it. 
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The fact is that the farmer and the 
rancher do not sell beef. They do not sell 
round steak, porterhouse steak, or ham- 
burger. They sell cattle. I repeat, they sell 
cattle. 

The price of fat cattle on the market 
today in Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis, 
or Kansas City is less in terms of 1970 
dollars than it was 20 years ago in terms 
of 1950 dollars. 

If there is a difference in the price of 
hamburger, the eyes of criticism and 
castigation should not be directed to the 
farmer and the rancher, There must be 
something somewhere between the time 
the sale is made by them and the time 
the hamburger is ground and placed on 
the retail counters. The farmer anc the 
rancher cannot be held responsible for 
that. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, does 
the Senator recall offhand, or would he 
have to check with his wife, what the 
price of hamburger is today? 

Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I have 
not inquired of her latély. Frankly, I 
do not know what it is. I do know that 
it costs anywhere from 35 cents to 85 
cents for a hamburger sandwich in the 
restaurants. And I am confident that the 
hamburger meat is not worth that much 
and that it does not cost that much. 

Mr. MANSFIELD: Mr. President, I 
understand that it is 70 to 75 cents a 
pound today, and hamburger is made of 
the cheapest cuts. 

Mr. HRUSKA. The Senator is correct. 
It is made of what they call the process- 
ing or manufacturing beef. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It is low-grade beef 
which goes into hamburger. How they 
can blame the stockmen for the wide dis- 
parity in price that exists which the con- 
sumer has to pay when he goes to the 
supermarket or marketplace is beyond 
me. 

I am delighted that once again the 
distinguished Senator from Nebraska has 
laid it out for those who want to hear, 
those who are willing to look to see, that 
insofar as the beef industry is concerned, 
the high prices do not result where the 
beef is produced, but where it is bought, 
and is, therefore, entirely out of the 
hands of the cattlemen. 

Mr. HRUSKA. That is correct. And I 
might state that the cost of producing 
a fat steer today is twice what it was 20 
years ago. Yet, the number of dollars re- 
ceived by the farmers and ranchers is less 
than it was when that critter was sold. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I hope 
that this homily by the distinguished 
Senator from Nebraska will be taken to 
heart by the consumers of the country 
so that they will know where the blame 
lies for the high price of beef and meat 
and will be aware of this propaganda 
which seems to place the blame on the 
stock growing segment of our economy, 
a blame which properly does not belong 
there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed in the 
Recorp the text of S. 3942 and a column 
by the distinguished team of Roscoe and 
Jeoffrey Drummond. 

There being no objection, the bill and 
article were ordered to be printed in 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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S. 3942 
A bill to provide for thorough health and 
sanitation inspection of all livestock prod- 
ucts imported into the United States, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of Agriculture is directed to estab- 
lish a System of thorough examination and 
inspection of all livestock products imported 
into the United States, including all fresh 
and frozen or chilled meats after thawing, 
providing for such examination at the time 
of entry or before any processing or offering 
for sale to consumers, to prevent the entry 
of any disease or distribution of any un- 
wholesome products. The Commissioner of 
Customs shall levy on such animal products 
entering the United States, in addition to any 
tariffs, a charge or charges set by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, sufficient to defray the 
cost of such examination and inspections 
and of United States surveillance of all es- 
tablishments abroad slaughtering animals or 
processing animal products for export to the 
United States. 


Is HRUSKA BEEF BILL FOR HEALTH OR 
PROTECTIONISM? 


(By Roscoe and Geoffrey Drummond) 


WaSHINGTON.—Special-interest congressmen 
are going to fantastic lengths to take advan- 
tage of the high-protectionist madness now 
gripping both the House and the Senate. 

Industries are lining up in clusters to grab 
a share of the protectionist favors—a do- 
mestic market walling out competition from 
imports. This lets prices go where they will, 
which is up. 

Politicians are lining up to hand out the 
goodies, and they see votes at home when 
they do. 

Just when you think that the worst is 
over, it isn’t. Something more comes out of 
the legislative factory now running at high 
speed for no good purpose and oiled for the 
coming elections. 

And who is fashioning the latest bit of 
high-protectionism gone berserk? None other 
than two of the normally most thoughtful 
and careful men in the Senate—the presti- 
gious liberal majority leader, Mike Mansfield 
of Montana, and the distinguished Republi- 
can conservative, Roman“ Hruska of Ne- 
braska. 

They are proposing a restrictive trade 
measure which shows what can happen when 
two usually reasonable and responsible men 
get caught up in the home-industry, pro- 
tectionist mania on the eve of a congressional 
election. 

It’s a revealing case study because if theirs 
is a good bill, then the liberal two-way trad- 
ing policy which has brought so much pros- 
perity to the United States is bad. 

The bill is presented as a “health” bill— 
which it isn’t—not as a Keep-out-imported- 
meat bill, which it is. 

Its purpose is described as providing for 
“thorough health and sanitation inspection 
of all livestock products imported into the 
United States.” And it is specifically added 
that every can, every pound of fresh, frozen 
or chilled meat must be thawed and inspect- 
ed piece-by-piece at its entry. 

Sens. Mansfield and Hruska know that 
health-endangering meat is not being im- 
ported into the United States. They know 
that Americans are not dying or being made 
sick by poisoned-meat imports. 

They know their proposed additional in- 
spection is a trick, a gimmick designed to 
close off such meat imports, 

They know that their bill would mainly 
hurt the poor, because the imports they are 
trying to Keep out are mainly ingredients for 
hamburger and sausage. 

Maybe some few livestock men some- 
where in Montana or Nebraska or else- 
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where—will find themselves benefited, but 
certainly not the consumer, certainly not 
agriculture as a whole and certainly not the 
nation’s total economy. 

This is special-interest protectionism at its 
worst. 

The health issue is phony. Says Dr. H. M. 
Steinmetz, of the Consumer and Marketing 
Service of the Agriculture Department: 
“Meat prepared in foreign countries for im- 
portation into the United States is equivalent 
to that produced under federal inspection in 
our country.” 

Is American agriculture a limping industry 
which can't compete in the world market? 
Not at all. American farmers exported a near 
record of $6.6 billion in farm commodities 
in the last 12 months and this is a billion 
dollars more in commercial sales than the 
year before. 

We sell abroad far more farm commodities 
than we buy abroad—over a third of our 
wheat crop, 40 percent of our soybeans, 60 
per cent of our rice. And if we apply un- 
needed, discriminatory “sanitary” restric- 
tions against countries selling meat to the 
United States there would inevitably be re- 
taliation. 

This is one of the reasons why Aled P. 
Davies, vice president of the American Meat 
Institute, opposes the Mansfield-Hruska 
atrocity. 

“The meat industry,” he says, “now finds 
a market in foreign countries of half a billion 
dollars yearly for its meat and livestock 
products. While the advocates of protection 
for U.S. livestock producers are endeavoring 
to build a fence around this country to keep 
foreign products out, they will discover that 
fences stop trade in both directions.” 

No wonder President Nixon threatens a 
veto if such madness as this gets through 
Congress. 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I am 
grateful that the Senator from Montana 
brought this subject up. I was most 
happy to join him in this colloquy. It will 
no doubt set the record straight with men 
of good faith, and in the exchange of 
views and the information here perhaps 
their views will change a bit. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If they do, I think 
it will be because of the clarity with 
which the distinguished Senator from 
Nebraska expressed himself and ex- 
plained the situation which confronts us 
on the basis of the column which was 
published throughout the Nation. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, July 28, 1970, he presented 
to the President of the United States the 
enrolled bill (S. 2601) to reorganize the 
courts of the District of Columbia, to re- 
vise the procedures for handling juve- 
niles in the District of Columbia, to 
codify title 23 of the District of Columbia 
Code, and for other purposes. 


RECESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
stand in recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Thereupon, at 11:13 a.m., the Senate 
took a recess subject to the call of the 
Chair. 

The Senate reassembled at 11:55 a.m., 
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when called to order by the Presiding 
Officer (Mr. HOLLINGS) . 


COMMUNICATIONS FROM EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) laid before the Senate 
the following letters, which were re- 
ferred as indicated: 


CHUGACH ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 
ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


A letter from the Administrator, Rural 
Electrification Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting, in accord- 
ance with Senate Report No. 497, informa- 
tion relating to the $10,860,000 loan to the 
Chugach Electric Association, Inc., of An- 
chorage, Alaska, for the financing of certain 
generation and transmission facilities (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 


REPORT OF THE COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, & report on the opportunity for savings 
by reducing paper work involved in Depart- 
ment of Defense bus travel, dated July 27, 
1970 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 


PROPOSED CONCESSION CONTRACT, WHITE 
SANDS NATIONAL MONUMENT, N, MEX. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a proposed concession contract under which 
T. L. and Thelma Womack will be author- 
ized to provide facilities and services for the 
public at White Sands National Monument, 
N. Mex. for a 5-year term (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, 


REPORT ON ACTIVITIES IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 
RELATING TO APPLICATIONS FOR CONDITIONAL 
ENTRY 


A letter from the Commissioner, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, reporting, pursuant to 
law, on activities in certain countries relat- 
ing to applications for conditional entry, for 
the 6-month period ended June 30, 1970; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED STATES OF 
CERTAIN DEFECTOR ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting admission 
into the United States of certain defector 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF THE AUDIT OF THE NATIONAL 

SAFETY COUNCIL 

A letter from the National Safety Council, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the audit of the National Safety Council for 
the year ended December 31, 1969 (with an 


accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions were laid before the Senate 
and referred as indicated: 
By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr. ALLEN) : 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 16—RELATIVE 
TO EDWARDS AIR Force BASE 
“Whereas, The hub of NASA’s future space 
plans is the earth-orbited manned space sta- 
tion, from which interorbital ferries and 
planetary expeditions will depart, and hope- 
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fully, it will prove to be the precursor for 
the module that will eventually carry men to 
Mars and back; and 

“Whereas, In order to support the station 
and its subsequent additions, an earth-to- 
orbit shuttle is required; and 

“Whereas, Together, the space station and 
shuttle are the keystones to the next major 
accomplishments of the nation’s space pro- 
gram; and 

“Whereas, The year-round climate condi- 
tions are ideal at Edwards Air Force Base, in 
Kern County, California, for the earthside 
operations of the so-called “shuttle ship” to 
the future United States space station; and 

“Whereas, The many dry lakebeds in the 
vicinity provide the best possible physical 
conditions for receiving such a craft in any 
event of an emergency reentry landing; and 

“Whereas, There already exists the neces- 
sary open space, uncluttered by suburban 
congestion, for all phases of the project to 
launch and receive the vehicle; and 

“Whereas, The basic facilities for the proj- 
ect are already installed there; and 

“Whereas, Existing West Coast aerospace 
manufacturing firms can supply project com- 
ponents at the lowest possible transportation 
cost; and 

“Whereas, Sufficient technical personnel 
required for the project already reside on or 
near the West Coast, thus providing the nec- 
essary project manpower with the least 
degree of dislocation of workers’ families and 
the attendant least private and governmental 
expense to locate them there; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States, and requests 
the National Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration, to permanently locate the launch 
and reentry facilities for the space station 
shuttle ship project at Edwards Air Force 
Base in Kern County, California; and be it 
further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States, and to the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Appropriations: 


“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 32—RELATIVE 
TO THE 1971 WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
AGING 


“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
is-ature of the State of California memorial- 
izes the Congress of the United States to ap- 
propriate sufficient funds for the scheduled 
1971 White House Conference on Aging, in- 
cluding funds for use by local committees 
which will attend the White House Confer- 
ence in order that such local committees may 
hold local conferences in preparation for the 
national conference; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
transmit copies of this resolution to the Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States, 
to the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, and to each Senator and Representative 
from California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 28—RELATING 
TO THE BATTLESHIP U.S.S. MISSOURI 

“Whereas, 1970 marks the 25th anniversary 
of the end of World War II; and 

“Whereas, The citizens of Martinez, Call- 
fornia, have undertaken the creation of a 
peace shrine and a living memorial to the 
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veterans of World War II with the organi- 
gation of a committee to bring the U.S:S. 
Missouri to that city; and 

“Whereas, This famed ship upon whose 
decks the documents ending hostilities with 
Japan were signed on September 2, 1945, 
bringing peace to a war-weary world, now 
languishes in the Bremerton, Washington, 
Navy Yard; and 

“Whereas, Battleships of this class are 
fitted with every type of facility that serves 
a community such as a bakery, carpentry 
shop, plumbing and pipefitting shop, paint 
shop, machine shop, theater and even a hos- 
pital, all resources that well might be utilized 
for federal and state job-training programs; 
and 

“Whereas, Such a ship has great potential 
in disaster relief as it is able to produce vast 
amounts of fresh water and electric power; 
and 

“Whereas, The harbor of the City of Mar- 
tinez is an appropriate site for the location 
of this ship because Camp Stoneman (later 
Parks Air Force Base) and Camp Shoemaker 
in Contra Costa County were the principal 
points of embarkation for the Pacific The- 
ater both in World War II and the Korean 
conflict, because Port Chicago has served 
for 28 years as the major Pacific Coast naval 
ammunition depot, and because nearby are 
other military installations that also played 
vital roles in the World War II victory effort; 
and 

“Whereas, The committee organizing the 
citizen effort behind this project envisions 
the creation of a nonprofit foundation to 
raise the necessary funds to move the vessel 
from its present moorings to San Francisco 
Bay, prepare a site offered by the City of 
Martinez, and fit the vessel for public inspec- 
tion, the revenue from tours and sale of 
souvenirs making the ship self-supporting 
with profits going to the U.S. Navy Relief 
Fund; and 

“Whereas, This project has been endorsed 
by the Martinez Chamber of Commerce, the 
Martinez City Council, the Contra Costa 
County Board of Supervisors, the City-State 
Waterfront Committee and the Contra Costa 
Council of the Navy League; now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the cit- 
izens of Martinez are to be commended for 
their initiative and leadership in endeavor- 
ing to bring this renowned ‘fighting ship’ to 
San Francisco Bay, and their project is here- 
by endorsed by the California Legislature; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That the appropriate local, state 
and federal agencies whose sanction is re- 
quired to move this vessel to the City of 
Martinez are urged to give speedy approval 
to this proposal so that the anniversary of 
the conclusion of World War II may be ap- 
propriately commemorated by the anchoring 
of this flagship of the United States Navy 
in Carquinez Straits; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secreretary of the 
Senate is directed to transmit a copy of 
this resolution to the President and Vice 
President of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, Secretary of the Navy, Chief 
of Naval Operations, the commandants of the 
12th and 13th Naval Districts, the Members 
of the United States Senate and House of 
Representatives from California, and to the 
Battleship ‘Missouri’ Committee of the Mar- 
tinez Chamber of Commerce.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency: 

“ASSEMBLY JOINT RESOLUTION No. 9— 
RELATIVE TO HOUSING 

“Whereas, Interest rates, land costs and 
spiraling costs of construction have made 
it impossible for California families with an 
income of less than $12,000 per year to be 
eligible for homes insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration; and 
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“Whereas, As forecasts indicate a severe 
economic recession in the housing industry 
during the coming fiscal year, it is desirable 
that all possible efforts be made to prevent 
such a recession; and 

“Whereas, Unemployment rates in that in- 
dustry are currently at 12 percent in Cali- 
fornia and threaten to reach 25 percent by 
early spring; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and Con- 
gress of the United States that the 14 percent 
insurance fee required by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration on housing loans be 
eliminated if consistent with continued 
maintenance of Federal Housing Administra- 
tion resources and the ability of the Federal 
Housing Administration to cover anticipated 
losses, that credit and income requirements 
for applicants be relaxed, that the mortgage 
period be extended from 30 to 35 years on 
loans insured by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans’ Administration, that 
maximum funding of the 235 Federal Hous- 
ing Administration interest subsidy housing 
program for California be provided, that gov- 
ernment-backed mortgage securities be in- 
troduced, and that every effort to reduce the 
high cost of interest rates in the residential 
mortgage industry be made; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Chief Clerk of the 
Assembly transmit copies of this resolution 
to the President and Vice President of the 
United States, to the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, to each Senator and Rep- 
resentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States, and to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on 
Commerce: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 9—RELATIVE 

TO THE Los ANGELES-San DIEGO TRANS- 

PORTATION CORRIDOR 


“Whereas, The high-speed rail demonstra- 
tion project in the Northeast Corridor be- 
tween Boston and Washington, D.C., is evi- 
dence that high-speed rail transportation is 
competitive in cost, convenience, and time 
with airplanes and automobiles in traveling 
between these two metropolitan areas; and 

“Whereas, There is mounting interest in 
California to apply the newly gained knowl- 
edge from the high-speed rail demonstration 
project in the Northeast Corridor to a similar 
high-speed rail link in the Los Angeles-San 
Diego Transportation Corridor to connect the 
metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, Orange, 
and San Diego Counties, and as a step toward 
extension of service between the Los Angeles 
and Palmdale areas, and between Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Sacramento; and 

“Whereas, The ability of trains to travel 
into the core area of a city results in many 
passengers being brought closer to their 
destination than if they had traveled by air- 
plane, and without the necessity of expend- 
ing the great amount of time and effort that 
is so often necessary to reach the core area 
from an outlying airport; and 

“Whereas, The increasing use of high-speed 
trains to travel between the metropolitan 
areas can eliminate the necessity of expand- 
ing the present networks of freeways that 
exist in such areas, and thus save the core 
areas of the cities for living purposes; and 

“Whereas, It is imperative that alternative 
modes of transportation be developed in 
creating a balanced system of transportation 
to serve all strata of our society by making 
educational, recreational, cultural, and oc- 
cupational opportunities readily accessible to 
all; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature respectfully requests the Secre- 
tary of Transportation to initiate studies as 
promptly as possible on the feasibility of a 
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high-speed rail link in the Los Angeles-San 

Diego Transportation Corridor to connect the 

metropolitan areas of Los Angeles, Orange, 

and San Diego Counties; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Secretary of Transportation, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and to each Senator and Representative from 
California in the Congress of the United 
States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of 
the State of California; to the Committee on 
Finance: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 22—-RELATIVE 
TO VETERANS’ UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSA- 
TION BENEFITS 
“Whereas, Returning veterans who receive, 

upon separation from the armed forces, pay 

for unused accrued leave are being denied 

unemployment compensation benefits for a 

period of time equal to the number of days 

of accrued leave as per Section 8524 of Title 

V of the U.S. Code; and 
“Whereas, A returning serviceman who has 

bravely defended his country, returns home, 
and finds it difficult to find a Job has enough 
difficulties without being penalized for be- 
ing prudent in his use of leave time while 
in the service; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the 
Legislature of the State of California re- 
spectfully memorializes the President and 
the Congress of the United States to amend 
the present law so that our returning service- 
men will not be denied unemployment com- 
pensation benefits under the circumstances 
described above; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress 
of the United States.” 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of California; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

“SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION No. 20—RELATIVE 

TO PLEDGE OF ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG 


“Whereas, The right of school children to 
voluntarily salute the Flag of the United 
States in the public schools is being threat- 
ened; and 

“Whereas, The children of this country, 
now more than ever, need the right to vol- 
untarily reaffirm their love and respect for 
the flag of this country; and 

“Whereas, In our proper concern for the 
rights of minorities we must not ignore the 
fact that patriotism is a privilege which 
may not be taken away from the majority; 
and 

“Whereas, It is in the public interest to 
amend the Constitution of the United States 
to specifically insure that the children of 
this country shall have the right to salute 
the Flag of the United States in public 
schools; now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and Assembly of 
the State of California, jointly, That the Leg- 
islature of the State of California respect- 
fully memorializes the President and the 
Congress of the United States to utilize all 
their powers to bring about the passage of 
an amendment of the Constitution of the 
United States which shall assure to every 
child the right to voluntarily pledge alle- 
giance to the Flag of the United States in 
any public school; and be it further 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of the Sen- 
ate transmit copies of this resolution to the 
President and Vice President of the United 
States, to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to each Senator and Repre- 
sentative from California in the Congress of 
the United States.” 

A resolution adopted by the Kamimotobu 
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Village Assembly, Okinawa, praying for the 
Temoval of gas weapons from Okinawa; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

A’ resolution adopted by the Ie Village As- 
sembly, Okinawa, praying for the removal of 
all-poison gas weapons from Okinawa; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the Ozato Vil- 
lage Assembly, Okinawa, praying for- the 
removal of poison gas weapons from 
Okinawa; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

A resolution adopted by the Women’s Bu- 
reau, Department of Labor, 50th anniversary 
conference, Washington, D.C., praying for the 
enactment of legislation relating to the equal 
rights amendment of the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment; 

S. 3647. A bill to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia to lease 
airspace above and below freeway rights-of- 
way within the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1037). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 3648. A bill to provide improvements in 
the administration of health services in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 91-1038) . 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
in executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Commerce, I report favorably 
sundry nominations in the Coast Guard 
which have previously appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp and ask unani- 
mous consent, to save the expense of 
printing them on the Executive Calen- 
dar, that they lie on the Secretary’s desk 
for the information ‘of any Senator: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. Hot- 
LINGS). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 

Timothy J, Cenna, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Coast Guard; and 

Frederick K. Farner, and sundry other of- 
ficers, for promotion in the Coast Guard. 


EXTENSION OF THE HIGH- 
SPEED GROUND TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT—REPORT OF A COM- 
MITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS (S. 
REPT. NO. 91-1036) 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on Commerce, I report fa- 
vorably, without amendment, the bill (S. 
3730) to extend for 1 year the act of 
September 30, 1965, as amended by the 
act of July 24, 1968, relating to high- 
speed ground transportation, and for 
other purposes, and I submit a report 
thereon. I ask unanimous consent that 
the report be printed, together with the 
individual views of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). The report will be received and 
the bill will be placed on the calendar; 
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and, without objection, the report will 
be printed, as requested by the Senator 
from Indiana. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills, were introduced, read the first 
time and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ELLENDER: 

8.4128. A bill for the relief of Luka Ci- 
bilic; 

S. 4129. A bill for the relief of Zdravko 
Franicevic; 

8.4130. A bill for the relief of Frano 
Gudelj; 

S. 4131. A bill for the relief of Mate Gu- 
delj; 

S. 4132. A bill for the relief of Maro Hihar; 
and 

S. 4133. A bill for the relief of Ante Lepe- 
tic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 4134. A bill for the relief of Clarence C. 
and Lucy W. Russell; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 4135. A bill for the relief of Dalpat Ka- 
san Daya; 

S. 4136. A bill for the relief of Kantilal 
Kasan Daya; and 

S. 4137. A bill for the relief of Juliana M. 
Geronimo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
S, 3788 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, my name be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3788, amending the Coal 
Mine Health and Safety Act of 1969. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BELL- 
MON). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

6. 3942 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 3942, to provide for thorough 
health and. sanitation inspection of all 
livestock products imported into the 
United States, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER (Mr. 
HOLiincs). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

5. 4104 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. Baym) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 4104; the School Breakfast 
Act of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 433—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION TO DIS- 
APPROVE REORGANIZATION PLAN 
NO. 4 OF 1970 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I submit, 
and ask for its reference to the appro- 
priate committee, a resolution to reject 
Reorganization Plan No. 4, a measure 
proposed by the President to establish 
in the U.S. Department of Con:imerce a 
National Oceanic and Atmospheric Ad- 
ministration, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed at 
the end of this statement. 
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This morning, I testified in opposition 
to this plan at a hearing by the Sub- 
committee on Executive Reorganization 
of the Senate Government Operations 
Committee. The testimony thoroughly 
explains my position regarding this 
oceans agency proposal, including my 
reasons for introducir,z the resolution 
which would reject i’ and I ask unani- 
mous consent that a copy of my testi- 
mony be printea in the Record at the 
end of these remarks. 

Additionally, I ask that a copy of a 
statement I made in February proposing 
a national policy to protect the oceans 
environment and detailing the grave 
threats to this fragile environment also 
be printed in the RECORD. 

Finally, I ask unanimous consent that 
a chart outlining Federal responsibilities 
in the marine environment be printed in 
the Recorp. This chart dramatically re- 
veals the lack of coordination aud focus 
at the Federal level on marine environ- 
mental policies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the resolution and other 
material will be printed in the RECORD, 
as requested by the Senator from Wis- 
consin. 

The resolution (S. Res. 433) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

S. Res. 433 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan No. 4 transmitted 
to the Congress by the President on July 9, 
1970. 

The material, presented by Mr. NEL- 
son, is as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR GAYLORD - NELSON 
(D-Wis.) TO SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE 
REORGANIZATION, SENATE GOVERNMENT OP- 
ERATIONS COMMITTEE, REGARDING OCEANS 
REORGANIZATION PLAN 
Mr. Chairman and members)of the Sub- 

committee, thank you for the opportunity 
to testify here today. You are to be com- 
mended for undertaking this careful review 
of these two reorganization plans which have 
major implications for Federal policies re- 
garding the environment and the oceans, 

My remarks on Reorganization Plan Num- 
ber 3, which creates an Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency, will be brief. I support EPA 
and commend the President for taking this 
step. It should mean a much tougher, bet- 
ter coordinated, more effective Federal pol- 
icy in dealing with polluters: Furthermore, 
EPA, which is similar to proposals that have 
been made in Congress, is a logical founda- 
tion for further steps which must be taken 
for environmental control. An adequate 
budget and staff will be critical to EPA's 
success. 

My concern today is with Reorganization 
Plan Number 4, which proposes a National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration in 
the Department of Commerce. 

In my view, Plan Number 4 leaves unan- 
swered major, pressing questions about our 
oceans policies, and I intend to introduce 
a resolution today which would reject the 
plan, 

My action regarding this proposal is not 
intended to be critical of the President. With 
his State of the Union Message and the mes- 
sages and proposals to Congress that have 
followed and with the other actions the Ad- 
ministration has taken, the President has 
shown his deep interest and commitment to 
improving environmental quality, and. his 
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efforts merit the support of Congress and 
the nation. 

Further, the President may well be right 
in proposing Plan Number 4, and later, after 
careful consideration of all the possibilities, 
I might support it. But in my view, before 
an oceans agency in the Department of Com- 
merce is established, Congress should thor- 
oughly consider all of the ramifications not 
only.of this proposal but of the numerous 
alternatives that have been proposed in high 
level reports and in legislation now pending. 

The purpose of Reorganization Pian Num- 
ber 4 at this time is not at all clear to me. 
Is it supposed to assist in developing the re- 
sources Of the sea? Or is it supposed to pro- 
tect. them? Or is it to be another hybrid 
agency such as the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion which has had a great deal of trouble 
reconciling the development of nuclear power 
with the regulation of its consequences? In 
carefully reading the reorganization plan and 
the documents supporting it, I could not find 
a clear answer to any of these questions. 

What is at stake in establishing this policy 
and deciding these matters is the last great 
undeveloped and probably least understood 
resource on earth—the sea. If we don’t put 
environment first in the oceans sequence, it 
will be the same old sad story: In our haste 
to reap the benefits of these resources we will 
destroy their worth forever and further. di- 
minish the quality of life on earth. 

At the July 9 press conference announcing 
the reorganization plans, Mr. Russell Train, 
Chairman of the Council on Environmental 
Quality and an environmentalist for whom I 
have great respect, was asked why the new 
NOAA was not put in EPA. 

Mr. Train responded: “Because the new 
EPA is intended to focus on the control of 
pollution . .. Ocean programs, obviously, go 
far beyond that, development efforts of all 
sorts.” 

Asked essentially the same question, Mr. 
Rocco Siciliano, Under Secretary of Com- 
merce, responded: “As far as NOAA is- con- 
cerned, let’s make a comparison, One is a 
standard setting, enforcement type agency 
which needs independence and that is your 
EPA. The other is a research, development, 
protection and conservation function which 
we are doing already in the Commerce 
Department, . .” 

Frankly, these answers are confusing: to 
me. If, as is now proposed, floating airports 
are put in the ocean off some of our cities, 
who will be responsible for protecting the 
sea from the environmental consequences? 
Who will be responsible for environmental 
regulations on the 47 million tons of 
wastes—from industrial acids to junked 
autos—that are dumped in ocean waters off 
our coasts each year? Or for the hundreds of 
square miles of coastal wetlands that are be- 
ing drained and filled for subdivisions and 
industry? - 

The fact is, marine environment respon- 
sibilities are scattered all over the Federal 
government, or in instances are actually un- 
assigned, and Plan Number 4 does little to 
remedy this. 

Under the Plan, offshore oil leasing re- 
mains in the Bureau of Land Management 
in the Department of the Interior and oil 
Well regulation remains in the Department's 
Geological Survey. On the other hand, con- 
trol of the environmental effects of offshore 
oil spills goes to EPA with the Federal Water 
Quality Administration. The U.S. Coast 
Guard, which has important marine pollu- 
tion control enforcement responsibilities, 
stays in the Department of Transportation. 
The Department of the Interior’s marine 
fishery program, which has important ma- 
rine environmental concerns among its other 
tasks, goes to the Department of Commerce. 

Furthermore, Plan Number 4 does little to 
resolve other major questions on the marine 
environment. The Corps of Engineers lets 
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all kinds of waste dumping go on beyond 
the three-mile limit off our coasts, because 
it is unsure of its authority in this area, and 
for inshore waters, the Corps recently did 
not even know how many permits it had is- 
sued, Plan Number 4 does not deal with this 
serious inadequacy in Federal policy. 

Responsibilities for protection. of our 
estuaries and the inshore region of our 
coasts in other activities—such.as wetlands 
development—are equally unclear, and Plan 
Number 4 would not appear to resolve this 
matter, 

Responsibilities for regulating the en- 
vironmental consequences of such develop- 
ments as offshore airports, and seaports are 
also unfixed—yet soon, we will be faced with 
the job of dealing with these matters. 

Finally, the tremendously important. re- 
sponsibility for controlling pollution of the 
sea beyond the three-mile zone is also un- 
settled, and Plan Number 4 doesnot, provide 
the answer. 

We might argue that a NOAA. in the De- 
partment of Commerce is only temporary, 
with the hope that, better things are in the 
offing—an independent. NOAA, for instance— 
but as we all know, “temporary” agencies in 
Washington have a way of becoming perma- 
nent and gathering additional power, 
through no one’s fault or ill-intention, but 
merely through bureaucratic inertia and by 
default. 

There is no quarrel with those who say we 
need to develop the resources of ‘the sea. We 
do. The minerals, the food, the space, the 
recreation offered by the marine, environ- 
ment can be of great benefit to all nations. 

But distinguished ecologists are already 
warning that in 50 years or less there will be 
little productivity left in the sea for anyone 
if we continue on our present course of pol- 
luting it. 

Just in the past two years, report after re- 
port has urged a coordinated national effort 
to: wisely manage -and protect the marine 
environment. 

While citing the great opportunities in the 
sea, the January, 1969, report of the Com- 
mission on Marine Science; Engineering and 
Resources (the Stratton ` Commission) 
warned of the major threats lying “in the 
potential destruction of large parts of the 
coastal shellfisheries, and fisheries) on the 
high seas."" To deal with ‘both the: opportu- 
nities and the dangers, the report recom- 
mended a new, independent Federal agency, 
the National, Oceanic. and. Atmospheric 
Agency, and among other things, suggested a 
Federal-state coastal zone management pro- 
gram in NOAA. 

The National Estuarine Pollution Study 
report to Congress last November said, “The 
impact of man on his environment has taxed 
the resources of many estuarine zones to the 
limit of endurance and reached into the 
depths of the ocean itself.” 

Last year’s reports by the President’s Panel 
on Oil Spills said that at present rates of off- 
shore drilling for oil, we could expect a 
marine disaster on the Santa Barbara scale 
once a year by 1980. The panel concluded 
that we do not now have the technology to 
contain major marine oil spills and pointed 
out that we are drilling 3,000-5,000 new 
undersea oil wells a year. And the President's 
Panel urged that certain marine resources 
be held in trust until we better understand 
how to exploit them without harming the 
ocean environment. 

Then, according to newspaper reports, the 
Ash Council, appointed by the President to 
study and recommend government reorga- 
nization, early recognized the need for much 
greater emphasis on ocean problems in the 
Federal government and recommended a new 
marine environment agency under the Sec- 
retary of the Interior. 

But Plan Number 4 proceeds in a quite 
different direction from these various recom- 
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mendations and would deal with very few 
of the problems cited in these important re- 
ports and studies, 

In my view, instead of this reorganization 
into a development-oriented department at 
this early stage in the shaping of national 
oceans policy, we would do far better to 
more carefully consider the recommendations 
of the above reports and to carefully consider 
legislation before Congress proposing to deal 
with the challenge of the sea. 

Measures to establish coastal zone man- 
agement programs haye been introduced and 
heard before Senate and House committees. 
One. is sponsored by the Administration— 
introduced last year, it would put the coastal 
zone management program in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The Administration has also proposed leg- 
islation to end the dumping of polluted 
dredge spoils in the Great Lakes—an urgently 
needed step, and the President has directed 
the. Council on Environmental Quality to 
study the ocean waste dumping problem and 
report to him with recommendations by Sep- 
tember 1. 

Further, measures to establish marine 
Sanctuaries off California and to terminate 
oll leases in the Santa Barbara Channel have 
been introduced and are being actively con- 
sidered. 

Legislation to create the independent 
NOAA has been introduced by Senator 
Hollings, who has chaired hearings and has 
intensively studied our marine problems and 
who has been very perceptive in his under- 
standing of these great concerns, 

And the bill by Senator Muskie first pro- 
posing an environmental protection agency 
would have transferred the Environmental 
Science Services Administration from the De- 
partment of Commerce to EPA. 

This year, I have introduced two bills 
regarding the oceans. One, the Marine En- 
vironment and Pollution Control Act, pro- 
poses a comprehensive system for marine 
management based on intensive environ- 
mental studies. The other bill would place 
in a national ‘trust untapped marine min- 
erals until we develop the technology and 
plans to protect the vital ocean environ- 
ment as we tap its resources. 

The Secretary of the Interior would be 
responsible for the programs created under 
both of these measures. At. this point, I 
would like to comment that the record of 
the present Secretary of the Interior leaves 
no question that he is a courageous man 
determined to carry out his responsibilities 
for this nation's environment to the very 
best of his! ability. The Department of the 
Interior is one of the two or three logical 
Places in the Federal government to put the 
responsbilities for our marine environment, 
and under Secretary Hickel, one could haye 
great confidence that he would institute a 
comprehensive program which. would be an 
excellent base on which we could build this 
important policy. 

The implementation of any of these pro- 
posals would represent a better first step 
towards establishing a national environ- 
mental policy on the oceans than Reorgani- 
zation Plan Number 4. And in my view, such 
& policy could be better achieved by reor- 
ganizing and strengthening the Department 
of the Interior, or by building on the foun- 
dation of the Environmental Protection Ad- 
ministration, than by starting in the De- 
partment of Commerce. 

What is necessary is that from the very 
beginning, we emphasize the importance of 
understanding the marine environment and 
acting to harmonize our activities with it. 
This will require extensive studies, plan- 
ning; standard-setting, and enforcement. 

And frankly, if I were an industrialist, I 
would insist that environmental policy re- 
garding the oceans be established before I 
made any investment. Sooner or later, en- 
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vironmental controls will be set and en- 

forced. And as the Santa Barbara and Gulf 

of Mexico disasters so well demonstrate, the 
costs of putting “development” before “en- 
vironment” are immense. 

It is appropriate to recall that we thought 
pesticides were a panacea and we rushed 
them into use—now we are paying the price. 
The same was true of the automobile, nu- 
clear power generating plants, the one-way 
container. Now the sea—it will give us every- 
thing just find the golden key. 

As the last frontier on earth, the oceans 
do present a great opportunity. And they are 
a great concern, The President recognized 
this in his major proposal in May for inter- 
national cooperation to manage the resources 
of the sea beyond the 200 meter depth. 

As yet, the oceans are almost uncharted, 
relatively undeveloped—as were the public 
lands of this nation a century and more ago. 
We have a choice: We can do it right this 
time, or we can make the same mess of the 
sea as We have of the land. Our better al- 
ternative is to establish a comprehensive 
national policy now that will harmonize our 
activities with the fragile sea, thus assuring 
the wise use of its resources. 

And the sea presents this nation a unique 
opportunity to set an example for the entire 
world, as the President said. But. can we 
lead, and expect other nations to act wisely, 
if our first concrete step regarding our own 
ocean waters is to give a matter as important 
as the marine environment such inadequate 
attention? 

The matter of assuring environmental pro- 
tection for the oceans as the world's single 
greatest resource is a responsibility great 
enough that we ought to hold up on au- 
thorizing the actions proposed in Reorganiza- 
tion Plan Number 4 until we have had the 
opportunity to evaluate all of the marine 
proposals that have been made and that are 
pending in legislation before Congress. Again, 
my introduction of the resolution to reject 
Plan Number 4 is not in any way meant as 
criticism of the President and his environ- 
mental program, 

S. 3484—INTRODUCTION OF THE MARINE EN- 
VIRONMENT AND POLLUTION CONTROL AcT 
or 1970 
Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am introduc- 

ing legislation today which, in its broadest 
terms, is a human survival act. Its concern 
is with the pollution of the Great Lakes, and 
now, of the sea, a situation that poses dan- 
gers to the future of the human race that 
rank with those posed by the threat of nu- 
clear war. 

The legislation is entitled the Marine En- 
vironment and Pollution Control Act of 1970. 
One portion of the bill would establish a 
tough new national policy to halt the reck- 
less exploitation and the destruction of our 
vital marine environment, and would sub- 
stitute an environmental management plan 
beyond State waters that would be aimed 
at achieving a harmonious relationship be- 
tween man and the source of all life, the sea. 

Another part of the legislation would deal 
specifically with the disposal of tens of mil- 
lions of tons of wastes into the sea from 
New York and other major cities on the 
ocean coastlines, in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
in the Great Lakes. I will explain in detail 
the provisions of this legislation later in 
the statement. 

For the past year, the tragic story about 
the destruction of the sea has been unfold- 
ing at an accelerating pace. For people the 
world over, it is a shocking, surprising story, 
which they may first receive in disbelief. 
Throughout history, we have believed the 
sea was a limitless resource, as indestructible 
as the earth itself. And, as with all our other 
resources, we have acted accordingly, abus- 
ing it in the name of “Progress,” somehow 
never realizing until very, very late that. 
like all other systems of the planet, the sea 
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is a fragile environment, sensitive and vul- 
nerable to the debris of civilization. 

Our persistent refusal to accept these 
facts about all environments on earth is, in 
the view of many scientists, hurling us head- 
long to unprecedented worldwide disaster. 

The sea is a fragile environment because, 
among other things, its only really produc- 
tive areas are extremely limited. They are 
the Continental Shelves, the narrow bands 
of relatively shallow, highly fertile areas 
that extend from our coastlines, the same 
areas on which our myriad and dramatically 
increasing ocean activities are focused. Our 
shipping, mineral extraction, fishing, recre- 
ation, and waste disposal all are concen- 
trated in these relatively small, fragile areas. 

Destroy life on the Continental Shelves— 
which is what we are doing now—and, for 
practical purposes, the oceans are rendered 
a desert. Fertile coastal waters are 20 times 
as productive as the open ocean. 

Destroy the richness of the sea, and you 
eliminate one of the greatest potential re- 
sources for feeding an exploding world popu- 
lation. Even today, there are nations, such 
as Japan, that depend almost entirely on the 
sea for their food and for many other critical 
resources, 

Upset the intricate ecological systems of 
the oceans, and you run the grave risk of 
throwing all natural systems so seriously out 
of balance that the planet will no longer 
sustain any life. 

The evidence is pouring in that we are 
already well on the way to causing drastic 
and lasting damage to the ocean environ- 
ment. 

Citing the steady buildup of toxic, persist- 
ent pesticides in the oceans, many scientists 
now believe that another 25 to 50 years of 
pesticide use will wipe out the oceanic 
fisheries. 

Scientists investigating a massive dieoff of 
seabirds last year off Britain found in the 
dead birds unusually high concentrations of 
another dealy pollutant, toxic industrial 
chemicals used in making paints and plastics, 
and in other industrial processes. Concentra- 
tions of toxic mercury and lead have also 
been reported in instances at alarming ocean 
levels. 

Scientists now see new dangers to marine 
life and human beings as well from the po- 
tential buildup through the food chain of 
long-term poisons from the crude oil that is 
now being spilled, dumped, or leaked into the 
oceans by man’s activities at a rate of 1 
million tons a year. 

The oil is showing up far from its original 
sources. Scientists towing a net recently in 
the Sargasso Sea hauled in oil tar lumps as 
much as 2 inches thick. The Sargasso Sea 
is 500 miles south of Bermuda in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

In addition to oil, author-explorer Thor 
Heyderdahl sighted plastic bottles, squeeze 
tubes and other debris in the mid-Atlantic 
during his papyrus raft trip last year. At one 
point, the ocean water was so filthy the raft 
crew could not use it to wash the dirty 
dishes. 

In the Pacific Ocean, some still unde- 
termined ecological change has caused a 
population explosion among a species of star- 
fish. It might be just another fascinating 
incident if it were not for the fact that the 
starfish, which feeds on living coral, can, in 
great enough quantities, cause serious 
erosion on islands protected by coral reefs 
and lead to the destruction of food-fish 
populations that inhabit the reefs. 

Closer to home, the oil well blowout in 
the Santa Barbara Channel last year stunned 
our Nation. Anyone who still believes the sea 
is invulnerable to the same devastation we 
now see in rivers across the land should talk 
to the citizens of Santa Barbara. 

Or they should ask the residents of Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, or Duluth-Superior. For the past 
several decades, we have been methodically 
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destroying the Great Lakes, among the larg- 
est bodies of fresh water on earth. Lake Erie 
is degraded almost to the point of a cesspool. 
Lake Michigan is seriously polluted, and is 
about to be ringed with nuclear powerplants 
discharging massive heat wastes. Lake Su- 
perior, the largest, cleanest Great Lake, is now 
threatened. On the Minnesota north shore, 
a mining company is dumping 60,000 tons 
of iron ore process wastes into the lake each 
day. 

One need only to have glanced over the 
newspapers for the past few days to get a 
sense of the pattern that is developing off 
our coastlines. Off the gulf coast, an intense 
fire has been burning out of control for sev- 
eral days on an oil well platform. If the sit- 
uation is not brought under proper control, 
raw oil from the well could seep over vast 
areas of the gulf, spreading to wildlife and 
bird preserves, stretches of coastal marshland, 
and recreation beaches. Off Nova Scotia, oil 
spreading from a wrecked tanker has con- 
taminated nearby shores and is killing sea 
birds, and the same thing is happening off 
Florida as oil spreads from another wrecked 
tanker. 

The situation in a few years will be much 
worse. If present trends continue, according 
to a recent report by the President's Panel 
on Oil Spills, we can expect a Santa Bar- 
bara-scale disaster every year by 1980. 

The report also confirmed that we do not 
have the technology to contain the oil from 
massive blowouts and spills. In fact, scien- 
tists are pointing out that current control 
techniques, such as massive use of detergents 
to break up oil slicks, can be even more dam- 
aging than the spills themselves. 

Yet, in blunt testimony to our sorry his- 
tory of exploiting our resources at any risk 
to the environment, 3,000 to 5,000 new oil 
wells will be drilled annually by 1980 in the 
marine environment. The pressure is on even 
in polluted Lake Erie, where only widespread 
public resistance has prevented drilling 
there to date. 

By ironic coincidence, Federal plans for 
new oil lease sales in U.S. offshore areas were 
announced only a few days before the Presi- 
dential panel’s 1969 oil spill report. 

Because of the dramatic and sudden nature 
of its occurrences and damages, oil pollution 
has been the most visible of the marine en- 
vironment problems. A second, less visible, 
but just as significant threat is from the 
wastes that are over-running the industrial- 
ized, crowded metropolitan areas along our 
coastlines. 

Progress—American style—is adding up 
each year to 200 million tons of smoke and 
fumes, 7 million junked cars, 20 million tons 
of paper, 76 billion “disposable” containers, 
and tens of millions of tons of sewage and 
industrial wastes. 

It is estimated that every man, woman, 
and child in this country is now generating 
5 pounds of refuse a day from household, 
commercial, and industrial wastes. To quote 
Balladeer Pete Seeger, Americans now find 
themselves "standing knee deep in garbage, 
throwing rockets at the moon.” 

The rational way out of this dilemma 
would be using the country’s technology and 
massive resources to develop systems to re- 
cycle our wastes, making them valuable “re- 
sources out of place,” or treating wastes to 
the highest degree that technology will per- 
mit. 

Instead, in the classic American style, we 
have been taking the easy way out. Rather 
than planning ahead to handle the byprod- 
ucts of our affluent society, we have invari- 
ably taken the cheapest most convenient 
route to their disposal, regardless of the en- 
vironmental consequences, Until fairly re- 
cently, the easy way has been to dump our 
debris outside the city limits, or into the 
nearest river or lake. 

But now, the end of one city means the 
beginning of another, especially in our 
sprawling metropolitan areas. And either the 
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river or lake is already grossly polluted with 
other wastes, or water quality standards are 
demanding that the polluters install de- 
cent treatment facilities. 

With this tightening situation, one might 
think that we would finally begin a national 
effort to establish effective and environ- 
mentally safe waste management plans. 

Instead, we have found another way to 
avoid the costs of environmental controls: 
Dump the debris into that supposedly bot- 
tomless receptacle, the sea. The attractions 
are many. The fact is that environmental reg- 
ulations in our costal waters are so loose it 
is like frontier days on the high seas, a field 
day for laissez faire polluters. One recent pri- 
vate report points out the gross inadequacies 
in offshore environmental regulations: 

Few applications for offshore waste dump- 
ing permits are ever denied, even when en- 
vironmental agencies strongly oppose the 
dumping. In fact, the report could find no 
instance where the U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers—in most cases, the lead agency for 
regulating the dumping—had ever rescinded 
a disposal permit, even when the polluter had 
clearly violated it. The reason, according to 
the report, is that authorities and responsi- 
bilities in the marine environment are so 
uncertain that public agencies may be reluc- 
tant to take action that might lead to court 
tests; 

Furthermore, most dumping is carried out 
so far offshore that no present regulations 
of any Federal, State or local agency ex- 
plicitly apply; 

Although many public agencies are con- 
cerned in various ways with ocean dumping, 
rarely do any of them have a comprehensive 
picture of the total offshore waste disposal 
activities in the area; 

Regular monitoring of ocean dumping is 
almost nonexistent, leaving the way wide 
open for abuse of already inadequate permit 
terms; 

Finally, guidelines to determine how 
dumping will affect fragile ocean ecology and 
the marine food chain do not exist. Thus, 
decisions on the dumping permits are made 
with a tragic lack of vital information as to 
the consequences. 

In this situation, it is often cheaper for 
a city to send its municipal wastes out to the 
ocean depths via a barge; or for an industry 
to relocate to the coastline from an inland 
area with tough water quality standards, 
so it can discharge its wastes directly into 
coastal waters without having to install 
costly pollution control equipment. 

Because the effects of the ocean dumping 
are slow to appear, it is a problem that only 
now is breaking into public view. But when 
all the facts are in, I am convinced that con- 
tinued unrestrained dumping clearly will 
spell a tragedy that will make Santa Barbara 
pale by comparison. 

In the United States, cities, industries, 
and other polluters are now disposing 37 
million tons of wastes into the marine en- 
vironment every year, and this does not in- 
clude Great Lakes figures. 

Predictably, our mass consumption, mass 
disposal society is responsible for one-third 
to one-half the world’s pollution input to 
the sea. 

The cities and metropolitan areas involved 
include San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, Charleston, St. Petersburg, Miami, Port 
Arthur, Galveston, Texas City, and Houston, 

The wastes—dumped at sea from barges 
and ships—run the gamut of byproducts 
from the “affluent” society. They include 
garbage and trash; waste oil; dredging spoils; 
industrial acids, caustics, cleaners, sludges 
and waste liquor; airplane parts; junked 
automobiles and spoiled food. Radioactive 
wastes, poison gas, and obsolete ordnance 
have also been dumped in the sea by atomic 
energy and defense agencies. 

Along our Pacific coast, 8.8 million tons of 
these wastes were dumped in 1968 alone. 
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Along the heavily populated east coast, 
23.7 million tons were dumped that year. 

And along the gulf coast in 1968, 14.6 
million tons of wastes were dumped. 

A leader for the whole country in the 
dumping of wastes into the sea is metro- 
politan New York. In a recent year dump- 
ing for this area off the New Jersey and 
Long Island coasts came to 6.6 million tons 
of dredge spoils, 4 million tons of sewage 
sludge, 2.6 million tons of dilute industrial 
waste acids, and 573,000 tons of cellar dirt. 

The sewage sludge dumped 11 miles off- 
shore, has spread over a 10- to 20-square- 
mile area of the ocean bed, killing bottom 
life, cutting oxygen levels, poisoning the sea 
waters. A wide area outside the dumping 
grounds is also contaminated, possibly by 
the sewage sludge. Dumping of other wastes 
is being carried out in five other undersea 
areas off New York. 

The results of several decades of ocean 
waste disposal off this vast metropolis are 
grim portents for the future of much of the 
U.S. marine environment if the practice is 
allowed to continue. 

Off New York, outbreaks of a strange fish 
disease, where fins and tails rot away, have 
been reported since 1967. 

Recreation-destroying red tides have re- 
cently closed local beaches, particularly dur- 
ing the summer of 1968. 

Massive growths of nuisance organisms, 
such as seaweeds and jellyfish, are now 
prevalent. 

Once huge oysterbeds in New York Harbor 
have been all but eliminated. 

Nearly all local clamming areas have been 
closed because of contamination. 

Many swimming beaches are now closed 
every summer for the same reason, and there 
are indications that the sewage sludge 
dumped far offshore may now be creeping 
back in on the currents. 

Noz, in the face of this marine disaster, 
suggestions are being made that the New 
York dumping grounds be moved anywhere 
up to 100 miles offshore. Whether this is 
feasible on even an interim basis, it is highly 
doubtful it offers any permanent solution. 
New Yorkers 40 years ago thought they had 
escaped much of their waste problem when 
the present offshore dumping grounds were 
selected. Past history gives little cause for 
confidence that dumping even 100 miles into 
the sea will prevent grave consequences 40 
years from now. 

In fact, the evidence from the present New 
York situation, and from the effects of other 
United States and worldwide marine ac- 
tivities, indicates firmly that if we are to 
avoid setting off further disaster in our vital 
offshore areas, the dumping should be 
phased out entirely along our coastline and 
the Great Lakes. The legislation I am pro- 
posing would require such a phase-out in 5 
years, a deadline which respected authorities 
have indicated would be reasonable, if a 
concerted effort is started now to find al- 
ternative, safe means of waste disposal or 
recycling. 

The only exception would be when the 
Secretary of the Interior determined that an 
alternative was not yet technically available. 
Then, a temporary permit could be issued 
until an alternative was developed. 

The legislation will also deal with the 
wastes pouring directly into the ocean and 
the Great Lakes from numerous outfalls of 
municipal and industrial waste disposal sys- 
tems, As I pointed out earlier, the alternative 
of piping our wastes directly into the sea is 
becoming increasingly attractive from an 
economic point of view, as water quality 
standards are tightened inland. Yet from an 
environmental point of view, moving to the 
edge of the sea for cheap waste disposal and 
cheap water supplies will only accelerate the 
pollution of the sensitive offshore areas. It 
is a trend that must be halted now, and the 
legislation I am introducing will allow only 
liquid, nontoxic wastes, treated at levels 
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equal to the natural quality of the receiv- 
ing waters, to be disposed of at sea, with the 
exception noted above, where an alternative 
was not technically available. 

Now, on one 30-mile stretch of the New 
Jersey coast alone, there are 14 sewer out- 
falls discharging directly into the ocean, with 
more planned. In New York harbor, 20 New 
Jersey companies are either in court or un- 
der orders to halt pollution. According to 
Federal figures several years ago, the estua- 
rine waters of the United States received 8.3 
billion gallons of municipal waste discharges 
per day. 

Clearly, wholesale waste disposal and 
dumping into the ocean environment is a 
practice that is rapidly becoming a national 
scandal. It reflects another near total failure 
of our institutions to come to grips with a 
grave new challenge of this modern, complex 
age. And it is one more tragic instance of 
polluters and Government, with the consent 
of a lethargic public, avoiding rational en- 
vironmental planning now, and letting fu- 
ture generations pay the price. 

To date, we has been spending only a 
pittance in this country on new, more effec- 
tive ways of handling our wastes, while we 
spend tens of billions of dollars to put a 
man on the moon, or to fight the Vietnam 
war. Legislation now pending before the 
Senate, the Resource Recovery Act, would 
be an important step forward in the urgently 
needed effort to manage this country’s 
mounting solid wastes. 

Ironically, while we continue to accel- 
erate the gruesome process of polluting the 
sea, industry, our crowded cities, commercial 
ventures of all kinds, and even public agen- 
cies are making big new plans to carve up 
this rich, little regulated frontier for profit or 
for the tax dollar. 

Already, the Defense Department holds 
one of the biggest chunks of marine environ- 
ment—a total of approximately 300,000 
Square miles used for missile testing grounds 
and military operations. 

But jurisdictions are so confused in the 
increasingly busy offshore waters that one 
mining opeartor had to turn back his sea 
bed phosphate lease when he found it was 
in an old Deferse Department ordnance 
dump. 

Crowded metropolitan areas are looking to 
the sea as the answer not only to their 
waste disposal problems, but for their space 
shortages as well. In the next few years, it 
is possible that construction of floating afr- 
ports will begin for New York City, Los An- 
geles, and Cleveland. Floating seaports and 
floating cities may not be far behind. 

And population and use pressures on our 
coastal areas will continue to escalate, Al- 
ready, more than 75 percent of the Nation’s 
population, more than 150 million people, 
now lives in coastal States, and more than 
45 percent of our urban population lives in 
coastal counties. 

Now, the coasts provide recreation for tens 
of millions of citizens. And the demand for 
outdoor recreation is increasing twice as 
fast as our burgeoning population. Yet in 
the face of these growing needs and expec- 
tations, the coasts are in danger of being 
crowded and polluted out of the market as 
recreation resources. In effect, Americans 
are slamming the door on their last escape 
route to a livable world. Our choice now is 
to either clean up our environment, or sur- 
vive in surroundings we never thought we 
would have to accept. 

Again, we look to the sea for distant an- 
swers. Within 33 years, we can expect per- 
manent inhabited undersea installations and 
perhaps even colonies, according to the com- 
mission on the year 2000, a group established 
by the American Academy of Arts atid Sci- 
ences. 

In another activity, oil tankers, a more fre- 
quent source of pollution than oil wells, are 
being built to huge scales, cutting transpor- 
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tation costs but increasing environmental 
danger. The Torrey Canyon tanker was carry- 
ing 118,000 tons of crude oil when it broke 
up off England in 1967, a disaster that soaked 
miles of beaches with oil and killed more 
than 25,000 birds. Today, there are tankers 
being designed with a 500,000 ton capacity. 

In addition to bringing new pollution 
dangers, the tankers will probably help cre- 
ate a new industrial seascape off our coasts. 
Since our ports are not big enough to handle 
these super ships, offshore docking facilities 
will have to be built. 

In the Gulf of Alaska, heavy tankers could 
soon be operating to ship oil from the south- 
ern end of the proposed Trans-Alaska pipe- 
line. Meanwhile, other oil and gas interests 
are proposing leases for drilling in the gulf. 
Leasing could put the tankers and oil rigs 
on a collision course, with massive oil spills 
as a result. 

In another area of resource use, a com- 
pany will soon begin an experimental mining 
operation off the southeast Atlantic coast 
in which a vacuum device will draw materials 
off the sea bed, and half way up, separate 
out fine wastes and spew them into the 
undersea in a broad fan. An almost certain 
result will be the smothering of bottom life 
over a wide area. 

On Georges Bank, a rich international 
fishery off the New England coast, studies 
have identified areas with tremendous oil and 
gas potential, posing possible conflicts. 

The evidence is clear. If tough environ- 
mental management steps are not taken now, 
the outcome of this bustle of new activity is 
certain. We will ultimately make as much 
& wreckage of the oceans as we have of the 
land. There will be constant conflicts between 
users, more reckless exploitation, perhaps the 
total destruction of marine life, and through 
the whole process, public agencies will be rel- 
egated to their all too frequent ineffective 
role of referees between competing resource 
users, 

The legislation I am proposing today as 
the Marine Environment and Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1970 prescribes far-reaching steps 
to establish rational protection of the ocean 
environment, 

The first section makes it unlawful for U.S. 
citizens, which includes corporate and 
municipal officers, to dispose of refuse mate- 
rials into the Great Lakes, the territorial sea, 
Outer Continental Shelf waters, or the high 
seas without a permit from the Secretary 
of the Interior issued with the concurrence 
of the Council on Environmental Quality in 
the White House. Before the Secretary can 
grant such a permit, he will be required to 
undertake a broad-ranging investigation into 
the effects the disposal would have on the 
marine environment, In. addition, public 
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hearings will be held if requested, to give 
concerned citizens the opportunity to speak 
on the matter. In general, this legislation pro- 
vides for public involvement in the decision- 
making process at every available oppor- 
tunity, an involvement that has far too fre- 
quently been lacking in the making of 
Federal environmental policies. 

Under this bill, the Secretary will only 
grant a waste disposal permit if there is con- 
vincing evidence that the disposal will not 
have any adverse effects on plant and animal 
life and the marine environment generally. 
As I have pointed out earlier, consideration 
of the impact of dumping on the fragile 
marine ecology of dumping has been entirely 
inadequate. 

The bill would phase out all marine dump- 
ing 3y June 30, 1975, which is a reasonable 
and essential step for environmental protec- 
tion, except for the exceptions noted earlier 
in the statement. It also provides a fine of 
not more than $1,000 per ton of material dis- 
posed of in violation of the act. 

In the important second section of the 
bill, a system for marine environment man- 
agement is established, which will apply to 
the submerged offshore lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior. 
As a first step, the bill provides for an Ad- 
visory Committee on the Marine Environ- 
ment, to be appointed by the Secretary with 
the concurrence of the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality. The private citizen com- 
mittee will include scientists trained in dis- 
ciplines dealing with marine environment 
concerns. It will be responsible for the gen- 
eral scientific overview of the whole new 
program. 
Also called for is a series of comprehensive 
programs and studies designed to increase 
our knowledge of the marine environment 
and its complex ecological systems, and the 
effects of our activities on this vital environ- 
ment. Under ‘the bill, the Secretary would 
develop models of physical and ecological 
systems of the marine environment which 
would be used to predict in advance the 
effects of proposed activities, an unprece- 
dented step in marine environment protec- 
tion. 

I have also included a provision in the 
bill requiring truly long range forecasts of 
our needs and requirements, not only for 
minerals, but for recreation, fisheries, ship- 
ping, and natural ecological balance, over the 
next 50 years, another unprecedented step 
fundamental to making sound decisions 
about our ocean activities. This information 
will be made available to the public as it is 
developed by the Secretary, with the advice 
and recommendations of the scientific com- 
mission. 

The next section of the bill provides for 
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the application of the information and 
knowledge gained by the Secretary and the 
commission to the development of compre- 
hensive resource management plans for the 
marine environment. Such plans will be de- 
veloped whenever the Secretary is notified 
that present or proposed uses of the marine 
environment involve a risk of serious envi- 
ronmental damage or serious conflict with 
present or future users, or when any sub- 
merged lands under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary are proposed to be leased. As a part 
of the plan, the Secretary would conduct an 
intensive study of the specific area involved, 
and of all the plant and animal life in it, 
and would attempt to develop means for 
avoiding adverse effects or conflicts among 
uses. The Secretary will also seek the views 
of the Governors of the coastal States in the 
vicinity of the area of proposed activity. 

These efforts will culminate in a manage- 
ment plan which will be submitted to the 
Advisory Committee on the Marine Environ- 
ment and also to the Council on Environ- 
mental Quality and there will also be oppor- 
tunity for a public hearing. After concur- 
rence of the council in the plan, the Secre- 
tary will implement it in public regulations 
which will constitute a comprehensive and 
mandatory guide for the use of the seabed 
and waters governed by the plan. 

I believe these management plans would 
be a major step in avoiding Santa Barbara- 
type disasters brought on by lack of foresight 
and information, and this approach might 
well merit consideration by the States for the 
Great Lakes and their offshore territorial 
waters. Public participation would be an im- 
portant part of the development of these 
plans. 

It should be made clear that even the adop- 
tion of this legislation will only be a begin- 
ning in protecting our oceans. Inland, our 
water standard and cleanup programs must 
be strictly enforced and well financed, not 
only for the sake of our rivers and lakes, but 
for the future of the sea itself, which ulti- 
mately receives these wastes. And it is clear 
too that although the activities of this Na- 
tion are a major factor in the threat to the 
sea, all nations are having an impact, and 
have responsibilities which they too must 
exercise if this common world resource is 
to be protected. It is clear this will require 
new international cooperation and agree- 
ments. 

Mr. President, I introduce this legislation 
for reference to the appropriate committee, 
and ask that it be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the bill will be printed in 
the RECORD. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 434—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELATIVE 
TO THE DEATH OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE MICHAEL J. KIRWAN OF 
OHIO 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio submitted a res- 
olution (S. Res. 134) relative to the 
death of Repr sentative Michael J. 
Kirwan of Ohi, which was considered 
and agreed to. 

(The remarks of Mr. Younc of Ohio 
when he submitted the resolution ap- 
pear later in the Recorp under the ap- 
propriate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 74 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), I ask unanimous 
consent that at the next printing, the 
name of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
Bayn) be added as a cosponsor of Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 74, affecting 
the treatment of prisoners in South 
Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 795 

AMENDMENT TO GUARANTEE EQUAL TREATMENT 

FOR U.S. CITIZENS 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President; as the 
result of anti-inflationary cuts in the 
Federal budget, the number of civilian 
positions in the Department of Defense is 
being reduced. Over the past 6 months, 
increasing numbers of Marylanders and 
other U.S. citizens employed by the Pen- 
tagon have been forced to confront the 
anxieties and hardships of unemploy- 
ment and the ordeal of finding new jobs. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Defense is providing jobs for 232,347 for- 
eign nationals—primarily at U.S. mili- 
tary facilities and bases abroad—at a 
cost to the American taxpayer of approx- 
imately three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars a year. More than one out of every 
six civilians currently employed by the 
Department of Defense is a foreign na- 
tional. And what is worse, the percentage 
of DOD civilian employees who are for- 
eign nationals has increased over the 
past 5 years. 

This policy simply makes no sense at a 
time when Marylanders and other U.S. 
citizens working as civilian employees of 
the Pentagon are losing their jobs. 

Reductions in the size of our military 
establishment are unavoidable and will 
continue. Cuts in Federal spending to 
combat inflation, the reordering of na- 
tional priorities, and the movement to- 
ward foreign and military policies which 
rely on our allies to provide the man- 
power for their own defense neces- 
sarily entail reduced military manpower 
requirements, 

But I believe we owe it to those U.S. 
citizens now employed as civilians by the 
Pentagon to insure that they are not 
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forced to bear an unfair share of the 
burden of these manpower cuts. When- 
ever possible, they should be given pref- 
erence over foreign nationals employed 
by DOD when civilian defense jobs are 
eliminated; and at all times they must 
be guaranteed at least equal considera- 
tion. 

Therefore, I am submittting today an 
amendment to the defense procure au- 
thorization bill (H.R. 17123) to guar- 
antee equal treatment for US. citizens 
in all future DOD civilian job reductions. 
This amendment obligates the Pentagon 
to match every job eliminated for a U.S. 
citizen with the elimination of at least 
one job currently held by a foreign na- 
tional. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this amendment to guarantee equal 
treatment for U.S. citizens be printed 
at the close of my remarks. 

Mr. President, this amendment is not 
only dictated by basic considerations of 
equity, it also is consistent with the fun- 
damental reorientation of U.S. foreign 
and military policies enunciated in the 
Nixon doctrine. As you know, the Presi- 
dent has stated that our allies in Europe 
and Asia can no longer look to the United 
States to supply the manpower for their 
own defense. Consequently, we will be 
reducing the size of our overseas military 
forces considerably in the coming years. 
Bringing U.S. troops back home and clos- 
ing American bases abroad will mean a 
much diminished demand for civilian 
DOD employees abroad. And 87 per- 
cent of all civilians currently employed 
by the Pentagon overseas are foreign 
nationals. 

In short, this amendment provides a 
corollary to the Nixon doctrine: As our 
allies supply the manpower for their own 
defense, the United States will no longer 
be compelled to hire foreign nationals to 
fill overseas civilian defense positions. 

Finally, if instances do arise where re- 
ductions in jobs held by U.S. citizens lead 
to the elimination of essential positions 
held by foreign nationals, the host na- 
tions should fill those positions at their 
own expense. 

Nearly half of the foreign nationals 
paid by the Pentagon actually are em- 
ployed by the nations in which the U.S. 
bases and facilities where they work are 
located. We simply reimburse these na- 
tions for the wages they pay these people. 
Since these nations presumably have in- 
vited us to station troops and build bases 
on their soil for their own security, there 
is no reason why they cannot be expected 
at least to pay the salaries of their own 
citizens needed to help in this effort. A 
survey of the 108,516 foreign nationals 
subsidized under this indirect-hire ar- 
rangement as of December 31, 1969, re- 
veals that 98,604 or 91 percent are em- 
ployed by West Germany and Japan— 
two nations that certainly can afford to 
pay these individuals out of their own 
treasuries. 

Mr. President, both economic condi- 
tions here at home and military develop- 
ments abroad demand a reduction in the 
number of foreign nationals employed 
by the U.S. Department of Defense. My 
amendment to guarantee equal treatment 
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for U.S. citizens serves the interests of 
those U.S. citizens currently working as 
civilian employees of the Pentagon and 
of all of us who now are forced to send 
our scarce tax dollars overseas to pay the 
salaries of these foreign nationals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will lie on the 
table; and, without objection, the amend- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 795) is as fol- 
lows: 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

Sec. 507. Whenever any citizen or national 
of the United States has his employment 
with the Department of Defense terminated 
as a result of a reduction in force, the 
Secretary of Defense shall, within 30 days 
after the date on which such employment is 
terminated, cause to be terminated, through 
a reduction in force, the employment with 
the Department of Defense of at least one 
foreign citizen or national, and the position 
occupied by such foreign citizen or national 
with the Department of Defense shall not 
be subsequently filled. 


FAMILY ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1970— 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 796 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, last 
year with the cosponsorship of several 
others, I offered a bill, S. 2265, to amend 
the Social Security Act to extend to all 
Indians of all tribes urder all of the 
existing public assistance programs the 
special additional Federal matching 
payment: of 80 percent, now provided 
only for the Navajo and Hopi for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the needy blind. 

Today, with Senators MANSFIELD, 
GOLDWATER, GRAVEL, MCCARTHY, MON- 
DALE, Moss, STEVENS, and YARBOROUGH, I 
am submitting a revised version of the 
bill, drafted as an amendment to the 
Family Assistance Act, H.R. 16311, now 
being considered by the Finance 
Committee. 

Mr. President, in his recommenda- 
tions on American Indians, Mr. Nixon 
said: 

Because of the high rate of unemploy- 
ment and underemployment among Indians, 
there is probably no other group in the 
country that would-be helped as directly 
and as substantially by programs such as 
the new Family Assistance Plan... . It is 
estimated . . . that more than half of all 
Indian families would be eligible for Family 
Assistance benefits and the enactment of 
this legislation is therefore of critical im- 
portance to the American Indian. 


The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the Treasury Depart- 
ment in their reports urged enactment of 
family assistance, rather than my bill, 
S. 2265, and others. 

In his message to the Congress, Mr. 
Nixon articulated the tradition of Fed- 
eral responsibility for American Indians. 
He said: 

The special relationship between indians 
and the Federal government is the re- 
sult .. . of solemn obligations ... entered 
into by the United States Government. 


Yet the family assistance proposal 
makes no special provision for welfare 
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for Indian people and, indeed, wipes out 
those in existing law that have made 
it possible for some States to extend as- 
sistance to Indians under categorical 
programs. The administration offers 
nothing in place of them by which the 
affected States may make good the 
promises in the President’s message. The 
administration acknowledges a special 
responsibility, promises much and with- 
holds everything. It says Indians would 
be eligible directly and substantially, but 
makes no provision for special Federal 
help. 

In 1949, in recognition of the special 
Federal responsibility for Indian people, 
the Congress provided in Public Law 474 
an 80-percent reimbursement to the 
States for funds expended in behalf of 
those Navajo and Hopi Indians who were 
receiving federally approved old-age as- 
sistance, aid to dependent children, and 
aid to the needy blind. We seek through 
this amenament to extend to all States 
100 percent Federal money and further 
to reimburse the States for expenditures 
made in behalf of Indian people in pro- 
grams enacted since 1949, aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled and 
medical assistance. Our amendment 
would provide a 100-percent Federal pay- 
ment for categorical aid and 100 percent 
for supplementary aid to families, ac- 
cording to the formula in the new bill. 

H.R. 16311 leaves States without addi- 
tional funds to extend welfare to Indian 
people while other provisions of the act, 
the so-called outreach and case finding 
stipulations, actually will increase State 
obligations. The director of public wel- 
fare in my State informs me that the 
lower local share contemplated for Mon- 
tana for welfare purposes is exaggerated 
because of the projection rests on the 
1968 caseload level. These are facts of 
arithmetic that are in themselves ample 
justification for correction. If we go be- 
yond them we find our traditions and a 
whole body of law holding that the Fed- 
eral Government, is and should be re- 
sponsible for Indian affairs. And we have 
been reminded of this by Mr. Nixon. 

It was estimated in 1966 that three- 
quarters of the Indian families living on 
reservations earn less than $3,000 an- 
nually, and while the off-reservation In- 
dian may earn higher wages because he 
does not receive the free medical care 
and other benefits that are available to 
the reservation Indian, his real income 
is reduced accordingly. In States in 
whose boundaries there are large tracts 
of land set aside as reservations for In- 
dian people, there is an overriding Fed- 
eral responsibility because the States 
derive no revenue from these lands. 

Deprived of that source of revenue, and 
realizing precious little in income taxes 
from a people who earn too little to pay 
them, the State of Montana and others 
with large Indian populations are simply 
not able to handle the burden of welfare 
assistance. 

Since the inception of Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity programs and since 
Federal impact aid for education more 
Indian children are going to school than 
before. Economic development programs 
that are operating and those that are 
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planned on reservations promise much. 
Yet these are fragile structures that 
could be brought down if they are not 
properly supported while they grow. 

Without help now for the blind, the 
disabled, the elderly and for families and 
without medicaid, the grinding poverty 
will render helpless yet another genera- 
tion of Indians who, with help, might 
well break out of the cycle into the “his- 
toric step forward” envisioned by the 
President in his new Indian policy. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendment be printed in 
the Recorp following these remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The amendment will be re- 
ceived and printed, and will be appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 796) was referred 
to the Committee on Finance, as follows: 
AMENDMENT No. 796 

At the end of the bill, add the following: 


“TITLE IV—MISCELLANEOUS 
AMENDMENTS 


“ADDITIONAL FEDERAL PAYMENTS UNDER PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS ON ACCOUNT OF EXPEN- 
DITURES FOR AID TO INDIANS, ALEUTS, ESKI- 
MOS, OR OTHER ABORIGINAL PERSONS 


“Sec. 401. Title XI of the Social Security 
Act is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new section: 


“ADDITIONAL FEDERAL PAYMENTS UNDER PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS ON ACCOUNT OF EX- 
PENDITURES FOR AID TO INDIANS, ALEUTS, 
ESKIMOS, OR OTHER ABORIGINAL PERSONS 


“Sec. 1122. (a) In the case of expenditures 
by a State during any quarter (commencing 
with the quarter which begins July 1, 1971) — 

“*(A) under the plan of the State approved 
under (i) part A of title IV, (ii) titie XVI, or 
(ili) title XIX, or 

“*(B) under an agreement entered into 
by the State under part E of title IV, 
for aid (as defined in subsection (b)) to In- 
dians, Aleuts, Eskimos, or other aboriginal 
persons, such State shall, in addition to the 
Federal shares to which it is entitled for such 
quarter under— 

“"(C) in case of a State plan approved 
under part A of title IV, section 403(a) (1), 

“*(D) in case of a State plan approved 
under title XVI, section 1604 or (if appli- 
cable) section 1121(c), 

“*(E) in case of a State plan approved 
under title XIX, section 1903(a) (1), or 

“"(F) in case of an agreement entered 
into by the State under part E of title IV, 
section 453 (a) (1), 
be entitled for such quarter to payments (to 
be made in the same manner and from the 
same appropriations as are other payments 
which are made under such sections) equal 
to 100 per centum of the non-Federal shares 
(as determined without regard to this sec- 
tion) of such expenditures, but counting only 
so much of such expenditures as are counted 
for the purpose of determining the Federal 
shares under such sections. 

“*(b) For purposes of this section, the 
term “aid” means— 

“*(A) foster care (as defined in section 
406, when used in referenec to a State plan 
approved under part A of title IV, 

“*(B) aid to the aged, blind, and disabled 
(when used in reference to a State plan ap- 
proved under title XVI), and includes (in 
the case of any such plan which has been 
modified in accordance with section 1121) 
benefits in the form of institutional services 
in intermediate care facilities, 

“*(C) medical assistance, when used in 
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reference to a State plan approved under 
title XIX, and 

“*(D) supplementary payments, when used 
in reference to an agreement entered into 
by a State under part E of title IV." 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF HEARING: SEN- 
ATE COMMITTEE ON AGING 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the U.S. Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging—in conjunction with 
the 93d annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association—will conduct a 
hearing in St. Louis, Mo., on “Legal 
Problems Affecting Older Americans.” 
Members of the ABA Section Committee 
on Legal Problems of the Aging will par- 
ticipate. Directors of projects under the 
legal research and services for the el- 
derly, a project sponsored by the Nation- 
al Council of Senior Citizens under an 
Office of Economic Opportunity grant, 
have prepared a working paper which 
will be issued at the ABA meeting. Sev- 
eral LRSE representatives will also par- 
ticipate in the hearing. 

Testimony will begin at 2:30 p.m. at 
the Stouffers Riverfront Inn. 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


RETIRED CIVIL SERVANTS DESERVE 
CONSIDERATION 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in past 
months a great deal of attention has 
been focused on America’s senior citi- 
zens, who have been among those hard- 
est hit by inflation because they are 
forced to subsist on fixed incomes. As a 
member of the Committee on Finance 
and the Special Committee on Aging, I 
have been particularly interested in the 
economic plight of the older Americans 
and have sponsored legislation to finan- 
cially aid these people through increased 
social security and medicare benefits. 
However, I also serve as chairman of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice’s Subcommittee on Retirement, and 
I would be negligent if I did not bring 
to the attention of Senators the financial 
crisis now faced by those retired Federal 
employees who are not covered by social 
security and medicare. With so much 
emphasis being put on the necessity for 
increased social security benefits there is 
a tendency to forget the similar needs of 
civil service retirees and their survivors. 

There is no question that liberaliza- 
tions in the social security system must 
be forthcoming, but let us not overlook 
the need for comparable liberalizations 
in the civil service retirement system. Of 
an approximate 997,000 retired Federal 
employees and survivors, some 276,000 
receive annuities of less than $100 per 
month, and about 515,000 receive less 
than $200 per month. Using a poverty 
level income of $3,000 per annum, at 
present 619,000, or more than 60 per- 
cent of these former employees and sur- 
vivors, are living in poverty. 

I intend to hold hearings on legislation 
to correct this injustice by granting these 
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civil service annuitants and survivors an 
overall annuity increase with the largest 
increase going to those with the smallest 
annuities. These increases would be as 
follows: $26 per month if now less than 
$200 per month; 13 percent if now at 
least $200 but less than $300; 9 percent 
if now at least $300 but less than $400; 
7 percent if now at least $400 but less 
than $500; and 5 percent if now more 
than $500 per month. 

I should also like to invite attention to 
another glaring inequity in the civil serv- 
ice retirement law, which is presenting a 
special hardship for a number of Federal 
retirees. The present retirement law pro- 
vides that a retiree at the time of retire- 
ment may elect to take a reduced annuity 
to provide a survivor annuity for his 
spouse. Some annuitants who retired 
many years ago were forced, under law, 
to take as much as a 25-percent reduc- 
tion in their annuities to provide for a 
survivor’s annuity. Over the years liberal- 
izing amendments have been adopted 
and those retiring today take a reduction 
of 244 percent on the first $3,600 of an- 
nuity and 10 percent on the remainder. 
The law also states that only one election 
can be made, and that at the time of 
retirement. 

When a retiree is predeceased by the 
named spouse he must continue to pay 
for a survivor’s annuity through his re- 
duced annuity as long as he lives, al- 
though there will never be anyone who 
can receive the survivor annuity. Also, if 
the retiree remarries he cannot name the 
second spouse as beneficiary. 

I believe the present law is inequitable 
and unjust. The retiree has reduced his 
own annuity to provide for his spouse, 
and if this spouse predeceases him and 
he remarries, though he must still take 
a reduced annuity each month, he cannot 
provide any security for the second 
spouse. One can change a beneficiary on 
an insurance policy—why not on a sur- 
vivor annuity, which is in itself a form of 
insurance an employee elects by taking 
a reduction in his monthly annuity? I 
also intend to hold hearings on this legis- 
lation to provide for the restoration of 
full annuity or permit the retiree to 
name a new spouse as survivor when the 
originally named survivor predeceases 
the retiree. 

None of us need be reminded that the 
ever increasing cost of living has steadily 
reduced the buying power of those on 
fixed incomes. Though today’s retirement 
computation formula for present em- 
ployees can provide adequate retirement 
incomes for the career Federal employee, 
we must not forget that many thousands 
of these annuitants retired years ago, 
when salaries were low and the computa- 
tion formula not as liberal as today’s, and 
the small annuities their years of sery- 
ice produced are now inadequate to 
maintain an acceptable standard of 
living. 

It would seem to me that we have a 
responsibility to these retirees, who de- 
dicated their working years to the Fed- 
eral Service, to correct some of these in- 
justices, so that they may spend their 
retirement years free from financial con- 
cerns which prevent them from living 
lives of dignity. 


CXVI——1648—Part 19 
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COAL AND MINERAL RESEARCH 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. SCOTT. I wish to congratulate 
Secretary Hickel for his unequivocal re- 
jection of persistent reports that the De- 
partment of the Interior was planning to 
eliminate or reduce its essential coal and 
mineral research programs. The Wash- 
ington rumor mill began to churn after 
the press obtained copies of a memoran- 
dum from the Under Secretary to the 
Bureau of the Budget calling for the 
elimination of the Office of Coal Re- 
search and a reduction of $23 million in 
the budget of the Bureau of Mines coal 
research program by the end of fiscal 
year 1972. This action would have all but 
completely emasculated coal research ac- 
tivities at a time when our national en- 
ergy needs are especially grave. 

Coal research activities at the Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Morgantown, W. Va., fa- 
cilities have already begun to pay com- 
mercial dividends. New ways to improve 
the combustion efficiency of low-grade 
bituminous coal are now being developed. 
These advances promise further devel- 
opments that will allow us to utilize our 
large bituminous coal resources while, at 
the same time, safeguarding the environ- 
ment. It is incomprehensible that these 
programs should be disbanded at a time 
when science is on the threshold of a ma- 
jor breakthrough. 

By 1990, our projected energy needs 
will be twice what they are today. Even 
if we succeed in making dramatic ad- 
vances in the production of energy 
through harnessed nuclear reaction, 
more than two and one-half times as 
much coal will be needed in 1990 to meet 
our energy demands. Our energy needs 
and the economy of Pennsylvania require 
the continuation of the Department of 
the Interior's coal research activities. I 
know I join with many other Senators 
and Representatives from coal-mining 
States in thanking Secretary Hickel for 
this prompt and courageous response to 
our needs. 

I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary Hickel’s letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, D.C., July 27, 1970. 
Hon. Huex Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator Scotr: I am aware of your 
strong concern over the future of coal and 
mineral research programs. 

Let me make it quite clear that this De- 
partment is not seeking a reduction or de- 
crease in emphasis in coal research programs. 
I will personally determine the policy for- 
mulation for these important research efforts 
in the Bureau of Mines. 

While the budget for Fiscal Year 1972 is, 
of course, still in the formative stage, I be- 
lieve that the continuation and encourage- 
ment of coal research is vital toward main- 
taining and improving both a quality en- 
vironment and a strong energy position for 
the Country. I have no intention of decreas- 
ing our emphasis or commitment toward 
programs for coal research. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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BLUE LAKE, N. MEX. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I have 
attempted for many years to resolve the 
Blue Lake issue in New Mexico. As many 
Senators know, this issue has to do with 
the protection of the Blue Lake as a re- 
ligious shrine of the Taos Pueblo Indians 
in northern New Mexico. 

Since 1957, I have been introducing 
legislation which would guarantee the 
protection of the shrine. The Taos In- 
dians have a legitimate concern that 
their place of worship be protected and 
kept secure from desecration. At the same 
time, in accomplishing this wholly legiti- 
mate aim, we must be exceedingly cau- 
tious not to set an undesirable precedent 
involving public lands and sound conser- 
vation practices throughout the United 
States. My bill, S. 750, would accomplish 
the goal of protecting Blue Lake without 
removing an entire 48,000-acre water- 
shed from the national forest. 

Recently I received a letter from the 
Reverend Herman Schripsema, who ques- 
tions the validity of turning over the en- 
tire watershed to the tribe. I ask unani- 
mous consent that his letter be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX. 
Hon. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR HONORABLE SIR: I have watched with 
interest the reports of your stand in com- 
mittee on the matter of giving to the Taos 
Indian Tribe the large tract of land they ask. 

I am an ordained minister in the Christian 
Reformed Church, and have spent the last 25 
years of my ministry as missionary to the 
Indians. During that time conclusions have 
been formed in my mind that wholly sub- 
stantiate your position on giving away the 
48,000 acres in the Blue Lake area. 

That it would set a dangerous precedent is 
sure, and that is reason enough to deny the 
request. And, the use to which the Indian 
Tribe wants to put it will be amply satisfied 
by the smaller tract that you have been 
advocating. 

I love the Indian people, and my best 
friends are Navajos, and you will represent 
us best if you stand steadfast against set- 
ting the bad precedent that giving the 48,000 
acres would entail. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN J. SCHRIPSEMA. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS AID FOR 
EARTHQUAKE VICTIMS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, recently, 
I placed in the Recorp a summary of the 
assistance made available by the United 
States to victims of the earthquake which 
struck Peru on May 31, 1970. 

Recently, I was impressed by a report 
on the actions taken in connection with 
that disaster by the American Red Cross. 
I commend the Red Cross for its response 
to the appeal of the Peruvian Red Cross 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
report be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICAN RED Cross ACTIONS To ASSIST THE 
PERUVIAN RED Cross 


The first report of the earthquake which 
hit in the northern section of Peru was re- 
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ceived at 10:30 p.m., May 31 by Mr. Enso V. 
Bighinatti, Deputy Director of Disaster Serv- 
ices of the American National Red Cross via 
a telephone call by radio patch directly from 
Lima, Peru. The report of the earthquake 
which had occurred only a few hours earlier 
also included a request for assistance from 
the Peruvian Red Cross. 

Immediate actions were taken to comply 
with the request for aid. A ten-man Red 
Cross team of disaster specialists were dis- 
patched to work with the Peruvian Red 
Cross. In addition a Red Cross representative 
went with the U.S. Government Survey Team 
dispatched from Panama. The Red Cross 
disaster team was headed by Ralph Mitchell 
and included: Michael A. Lanigan, Ralph 
E. Davis, Gabino Carrillo, Rene Carrillo, 
Edward Hukle, Edward Valenzuela, William 
Braye, David Claude, Marco Beteta, and 
Howard Spiegleman. Mr, Mitchell has since 
returned, however, the rest of the Red Cross 
team remains on the job in Peru. 

Direct assistance rendered thus far in- 
cludes $35,000 cash contribution from ARC 
to the Peruvian Red Cross to be used for 
local purchase of relief supplies. Over 827,000 
pounds of relief supplies, valued at close to 
$500,000, have been shipped or are enroute. 
These supplies include food, clothing, medic- 
aments, blankets, tents, roofing material, 
etc. A detailed shipping report is attached. 

Immediately following the disaster the 
avalanche of relief supplies shipped into 
Peru from many countries throughout the 
world created serious logistical problems. Our 
Red Cross team was able to give considerable 
assistance to the Peruvian Red Cross and 
other agencies in eliminating these logistical 
problems by locating and establishing ware- 
houses, and effecting a pipeline for immedi- 
ate distribution from the ports of entry to the 
affected areas. In these early stages ARC staff 
were directly involved in carrying out many 
of these operational plans. At the present 
time a very effective organization has been 
established made up of local paid and volun- 
teer personnel. The American Red Cross team 
members are therefore now acting in an ad- 
visory and training capacity and as soon as 
the Peruvian Red Cross staff and volunteers 
are trained and able to carry on their re- 
sponsibilities our staff will gradually phase 
out the operation. American Red Cross per- 
sonnel will stay on the scene in Peru, how- 
ever, as long as needed. The supplies of food 
and medicaments are reported to be sufi- 
cient to take care of present needs. The op- 
eration is now moving into the recovery stage 
and the ARC is now focusing our assistance 
toward furnishing rebuilding materials to 
help with reestabishing homes for the vic- 
tims. Many of the manufacturers of the roof- 
ing materials, etc. have been most coopera- 
tive and have made sizable donations of this 
badly needed material. The. American Red 
Cross will continue rendering support to the 
Peruvian Red Cross as long as necessary for 
this earthquake operation. 


CRITICAL TEXTILE IMPORT 
PROGRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that 
strong congressional action would be re- 
quired to remedy the critical textile im- 
port problem. Efforts to negotiate agree- 
ments have been stymied, and in my 
judgment no alternative is left but the 
establishment of reasonable import 
quotas to protect the American industry. 

The Washington Post of Sunday, July 
26, contains an excellent editorial col- 
umn written by Stanley Ruttenberg, a 
former Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
that supports the case for textile quota 
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legislation in more compelling terms, 
especially in terms of how the American 
textile and apparel industry is virtually 
having to fight for its economic life and 
in terms of lost jobs at a time when un- 
employment has already become peril- 
ously high. Mr. Ruttenberg also disposes 
of the notion that cheap, low-wage im- 
ports from countries like Japan benefit 
the consumer by holding prices down. As 
he points out, the Consumer Price Index 
shows that this has not been the case. 

I bring this editorial to the attention 
of the Senate and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection the article, 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Many LIBERALS Back TRADE BILL 
(By Stanley Ruttenberg) 

(Nore.—The author of this article, former 
assistant secretary of Labor, is now a man- 
power consultant in Washington. One of his 
clients is the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, which supports textile quota 
legislation.) 

It is perhaps a sign of the times that many 
organizations and individuals normally 
aligned with advocates of liberal trade poli- 
cies now find themselves charged with pro- 
tectionism. They are the target of criticism 
by erstwhile allies because of their support 
for H.R. 16920, the bill introduced by Chair- 
man Wilbur Mills of the Ways and Means 
Committee and 255 other congressmen de- 
signed to provide for orderly trade in textile, 
apparel and leather footwear. 

Among analysts and observers who have, 
for any length of time, been close to the 
trade scene, none of this should have come 
as @ surprise—not the Mills bill; not the sup- 
port that it has evoked among those who 
are truly committed to expanding world 
trade and certainly not the attacks that 
have been leveled at both by those who 
regard themselves as the only true defenders 
of the faith. 

This latter group may reject the idea, but 
the plain and simple fact is that many of 
those who have been supporting H.R. 16920 
believe as I do that such a posture is not at 
all inconsistent with advocacy of a liberal 
trade policy. 

The bill that was introduced by Chairman 
Mills—himself a long-time free trade advo- 
cate—is considered by its supporters to be 
the best way to assure continued expansion 
of trade between nations. Strangely enough— 
and to the dismay of the critics who have 
from the outset viewed the bill as the poten- 
tial opening salvo of an all-out trade war— 
liberal trade advocates have lent support to 
H.R. 16920 in order to forestall the wave of 
protectionism and the resulting trade war 
that they feel would be certain to materialize 
if the ideological rigidity of the critics is per- 
mitted to prevail. 

In short, supporters of the Mills bill who 
believe in liberalized trade perceive some 
very real and urgent problems that require 
attention. 

Opponents of the Mills bill simply refuse 
to recognize that the period of reconstruc- 
tion following World War IT has long since 
passed, that this is now 1970, and that the 
economies of our major trading partners 
have been rebuilt and are flourishing; and 
that, despite such changed circumstances, 
these nations retain a variety of barriers to 
trade which the critics of the Mills bill tend 
to brush aside as if they were inconsequen- 
tial. 

For example, the value added tax prevalent 
in countries of the European Economic Com- 
munity has the effect of raising prices on 
imports and reducing prices on exports; 
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Japan not only restricts the free flow 
of capital; but also maintains inport 
quotas on scores of key commodities; the 
United Kingdom restricts coal imports; the 
variable levy and price-support arrangement 
employed by the EEC for agriculture is its 
adaptation of the American Selling Price 
principle; the EEC and the United Kingdom 
have agreements with textile-producing 
Asian countries effectively controlling the 
fiow of textiles. And this does not even be- 
gin to exhaust the list of “exceptions” to 
the principles upon which free trade and 
reciprocity are based. 

It is not enough to offer as the rationale 
for policy, as do the critics of the Mills bill, 
that the United States should do what is 
right regardless of the behavior of others. 
The possible adverse consequences of such 
a policy—on jobs and income, and in the 
almost-certain trade war that can ensue— 
are too great. 

The upsurge in textile and apparel im- 
ports over the past decade has been tre- 
mendous, particularly with respect to prod- 
ucts of man-made fiber and especially dur- 
ing the latter part of the decade. By the 
end of the decade of the 1960s, U.S. imports 
of textile and apparel products were in ex- 
cess of $2.1 billion per year—more than dou- 
ble their level in the early part of the decade. 
So far as products of man-made fiber are con- 
cerned, import volume—measured in square 
yards—rose by more than 200 per cent be- 
tween 1965 and 1969 alone, while the ap- 
parel portion of that import volume grew 
by 500 per cent. 

If the critics of the Mills bill are accu- 
rate, this uncontrolled fiood of textile and 
apparel imports should have rebounded to 
the benefit of American consumers by hold- 
ing down prices. The available evidence 
points in the ap; direction. 

Price increases of apparel items were re- 
sponsible for more of the total increase in 
the Consumer Price Index during the latter 
part of the decade—when the volume of im- 
ports was ballooning—than during the first 
part of the decade. 

It stands to reason that the domestic ap- 
parel industry, in which average hourly 
earnings in 1969 were $2.31, cannot be ex- 
pected to compete successully with imports 
produced by labor which is paid as little as 
the U.S. equivalent of 26 cents per hour (as 
in Hong Kong) or 39 cents per hour (as in 
Japan). American producers in this labor- 
intensive industry simply do not have a 
countervailing advantage in technology with 
which to overcome the advantage in labor 
costs that these kind of wage rates give to 
foreign competitors. 

Critics of the Mills bill have been inclined 
to reject any suggestion of job losses due to 
the growth of textile and apparel imports, 
but they ignore the hundreds of thousands 
of jobs—more than 200,000 in apparel alone 
during the 1960s—which would have beep 
created in the absence of the imports. 

Without adequate safeguards, imports will 
continue to grow at an excessively rapid rate, 
undercutting both jobs and labor standards 
without necessarily benefitting the consum- 
ers. To delay recognition of this reality—and 
the development of a thoughtful remedy— 
will not eliminate the problem. Rather, it 
will assure that the eventual response and 
reaction—and there will be one—will be that 
more explosive. 


A NEW ACADEMIC YEAR ON 
AMERICAN CAMPUSES 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, it soon 
will be time for the start of a new aca- 
demic year on our campuses. This is an 
appropriate time to review the respon- 
sibilities of our citizens and of our stu- 
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dents to our institutions of higher 
learning. 

It indeed is a sad day when for any 
reason our institutions of learning are 
not open for those who are seeking 
knowledge there. 

Where else are we to light the 
lamp of understanding and seek in- 
tellectual guidance for the solution of 
our problems? 

It grieves me that there are students, 
and even faculty members, who would 
countenance such closing. When we 
darken the doors of our colleges and 
universities we extinguish the eternal 
flame. 

Again, I believe it is timely to review 
our campus situations in this Nation to- 
day because there is a growing support 
to permit 18-year-olds to vote, a propo- 
sition I feel should be considered only 
through a constitutional amendment. 

Certainly today, the first step in exer- 
cising responsibilities of citizenship is 
for our students to make sure that their 
student representatives really are in fact 
representative of the student body. 

The Arizona Republic of July 19, 1970, 
has published a discerning editorial on 
the necessity for responsible students to 
safeguard their campus organizations. 

The editorial notes that the militant 
president of the student body of a large 
university was elected by a vote of 1,000 
to 300—yet, there were 23,000 students 
eligible to vote. 

The editorial is timely. It reminds the 
students that the militants take time to 
vote. 

We must be ever vigilant to safeguard 
our freedoms and our individual rights. 
We must be ever vigilant that those 
who speak for us, do so at our choice, and 
not by our default. This is the first les- 
son of good citizenship. 

And certainly our college youths must 
remember that the first measure of their 
citizenship will be by their campus ac- 
tions. If the militant and outspoken youth 
leaders on their campus do not represent 
their views, the students will have only 
themselves to blame. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial and the excellent 
statement of May 18, 1970, by Arizona’s 
great Gov. Jack Williams concerning the 
policy for State tax-supported educa- 
tional facilities be printed in the Rrcorp. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WILL YOUNG America Destroy Irs HERITAGE? 

Although less than 10 percent of Ameri- 
can youth has been participating in the 
violent, senseless protests about their own 
colleges and universities, there is a 
danger that the noisy, militant leaders of 
America’s young revolutionaries will lure 
more and more students to their cause. 

The vast majority of students are serious- 
minded young people striving to get an edu- 
cation. They have, so far, refused to enter into 
the “gory glee” of hell-raising on the cam- 
puses. But no leadership among the silent 


majority of students has arisen to challenge 
the revolutionaries. 

The President of the student body at a 
large university was elected by a vote of 1,000 
to 300, Only 1,300 out of 23,000 students voted 
in that election. They simply weren't inter- 
ested in the militant program of the radical 
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leaders. However, the student who was elected 
president claims that he represents the entire 
student body, and demands a voice in the 
Board of Regents’ meetings, in spite of the 
fact that 90 per cent of the students wanted 
no part of his program. 

Unless the students who believe they go 
to college to get an education rather than 
to start a revolution begin very shortly to 
organize and challenge the revolutionaries on 
the campus, they may find they have sat 
silent while their precious heritage of free- 
dom and opportunity goes down the drain in 
& blazing, destructive, senseless revolution 
led by leaders who don’t know what they 
want or what they would do with it if all 
their demands were granted. They want a 
noisy voice in everything, but beyond that 
they know not what they are shouting about. 

A sober observation about America’s youth 
recently came from England, where the edi- 
tor of the London Daily Telegraph declared 
that no generation of young people ever had 
so great a heritage of freedom and opportu- 
nity as today’s American youth. 

Under the caption “Revolt of the Pam- 
pered,” the editor of the London Daily Tele- 
graph wrote: 

“America is the victim of its national myth. 
It entered history proclaiming the rights of 
man; its Constitution is aimed at fostering 
freedom at all costs. Its young have been 
brought up largely on an educational theory 
which attaches supreme importance to self- 
expression. Is it odd that it should lead the 
world in rebellion or that its volunteer forces 
should sometimes lack the virtue of un- 
relenting discipline? Yet one marvel does 
defy explanation. Why should America’s 
pampered and idolized student youth, living 
in a country that enjoys freedom and pros- 
perity in unprecedented degrees, turn all its 
righteous anger, not against the depotisms 
that rule most of the rest of the world, but 
against America itself?” 

OFFICE OF THE GOVERNOR, 
STATE HOUSE, 
Phoeniz, Ariz., May 18, 1970. 
A STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR JACK WILLIAMS 


The people of Arizona have clearly dem- 
onstrated their intention to support the 
state's universities as institutions of learn- 
ing. 

The Board of Regents carries the responsi- 
bility of answering the expressed concern 
of our citizens. I suggest we must take ap- 
propriate action to: 

1. Identify the non-students who advocate 
violent disruption of accepted university 
routines, and effectively bar them from the 
state’s campuses. 

Z. Advise those bonafide students, and 
those faculty members who have encouraged 
and supported violent disruptions of the 
university routines that such disturbances 
will no longer be tolerated, and 

3. Declare our intention to maintain on 
the college campuses in Arizona a climate 
which whl be conducive to the welfare of 
those students who are in earnest in their 
desire to secure an adequate education. 

Peaceful dissent is our heritage, but it 
must not encroach on the rights and priv- 
ileges of non-dissenting students to pursue 
their legitimate purposes at the universities. 

The incidents which have disfigured some 
Arizona campuses in recent weeks were cre- 
ated by a very small minority of the stu- 
dents enrolled at these institutions. 

We can be grateful that such disruptions 
as have occurred have not produced the 
tragic situations so common in other uni- 
versities throughout the nation. But we must 
recognize that unless we take the proper 
action now the situation may escalate and 
bring about an intolerable condition. 

My Office has received petitions bearing the 
Signatures of thousands of Arizona citizens 
demanding action. 
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The 29th Legislature has enacted and I 
have signed into law Senate Bill 174. The 
purpose of this legislation is clearly stated in 
Section 1 of the Act: 

“It is the purpose of this Act to guaran- 
tee to students, faculty and other staff and 
the public, that tax supported educational 
facilities will remain accessible and useful at 
all times for educational and other author- 
ized public purposes in accordance with ap- 
propriate rules and regulations established 
by their governing boards.” 

We must not equivocate; we must not pro- 
crastinate. Our duty is clear. The ambitions 
of that very small minority to disrupt and 
destroy and humiliate our institutions at the 
expense of the vast majority of serious, 
peaceful students must not be permitted, 


FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, a 
week ago today, on July 24, the Veterans’ 
Administration celebrated its 40th anni- 
versary. As chairman of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee, I wish to congrat- 
ulate the Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs Donald E. Johnson and the 170,- 
000 VA employees working for the wel- 
fare of veterans in installations across 
the country. Over the years, the VA has 
compiled a record of dedicated and ef- 
fective service to our Nation’s veterans. 

On July 24, 1931, President Hoover 
signed the Executive order creating the 
VA and thus creating some form and 
some system to the way our Nation was 
caring for its veterans. The order com- 
bined smaller agencies—and the activi- 
ties that had been fragmented through- 
out these agencies—into one organiza- 
tion capable of doing the job that needed 
to be done for men who had suffered 
from war and for their dependents. 

With the great tiood of returning vet- 
erans at the end of World War II, the 
VA's importance grew in a way that had 
not been foreseen at the time it was 
formed. But, because it had developed a 
strong staff and because of the leader- 
ship of Gen. Omar N. Bradley, the VA 
was able to meet the challenge of not 
only providing for a much larger veteran 
population but also administering a large 
array of new veterans’ programs. 

The number of veterans and the num- 
ber of programs have continued to grow 
since that time. But the agency has in 
the main continued to be blessed with 
capable administration, loyal, skilled 
employees—and the unwavering support 
of the American people. 

When President Hoover signed the or- 
der creating the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, there were 4,664,000 living veterans, 
of whom 4,336,000 were veterans of the 
First World War. There were still nearly 
50,000 Civil War veterans and there were 
274,000 Spanish-American War veterans. 

It is not a happy thought that events 
within the last 40 years have added to 
the number of veterans until there are 
now nearly 28 million men and women 
who have served this country in time of 
peril. But it is comforting to know that 
their needs are being cared for in an ef- 
ficient way by one of the largest agencies 
of the Federal Government. It is good 
to know that, while in 1930, programs for 
veterans helped meet only the most basic 
and minimal needs, today, veterans are 
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entitled to the benefit of programs to 
help them meet the greater needs of to- 
day’s society. 

Perhaps one of the greatest develop- 
ments that has taken place during the 
VA's 40 years has been the change in 
Philosophy that now directs and com- 
pels the agency to go and meet the vet- 
eran, to invite him in and to say, “How 
can we be of help?” This new way of op- 
erating means even going to the battle- 
field to meet the man before he becomes 
a veteran, trying to help him foresee his 
needs and plan his civilian future. 

This type of service is a development 
of very recent years. It was an impor- 
tant part of the new veterans’ education 
and training law, Public Law 91-219, 
that we enacted this past March. 

Mr. President, at a time when we are 
gaining about 1 million new veterans a 
year, it is well to pause on the VA's birth- 
day to recognize our enormous obliga- 
tion to those who wage our wars and to 
rededicate ourselves to insuring that the 
VA receives all the funds, personnel and 
general public support it needs to con- 
tinue its record of good service to our 
veterans in its many diverse programs. 
This is the finest and most appropriate 
birthday present we could give the VA 
and our 28 million veterans. 


EPA: THE PRESIDENT'S PROPOSAL 
TO COORDINATE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL PROGRAMS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, President 
Nixon earlier this month sent to Con- 
gress his reorganization plan No. 3. This 
is an important proposal that will con- 
solidate several existing agencies into a 
new Environmental Protective Agency. 
President Nixon explained the need for 
this change in his message to the Con- 
gress: 

The Government's environmentally related 
activities have grown up piecemeal over the 
years. The time has come to organize them 
rationally and systematically. 


The President is to be commended for 
his leadership in offering this imagina- 
tive proposal. The Ash Council, under 
the leadership of industrialist Roy Ash, 
and its environmental group, headed by 
Amory Bradford, are also to be com- 
mended for their efforts in developing 
the information for the President. 

Specifically, reorganization plan No. 3 
will bring together into one agency re- 
porting directly to the President nearly 
æ dozen programs now scattered among 
various departments. The Federal Water 
Quality Administration and the National 
Air Pollution Control Administration will 
be the largest component units of EPA. 
The reorganization, however, will also 
combine the pesticide study authoriza- 
tion under the Department of the Inte- 
rior with the pesticide registration ac- 
tivities now performed by the Agricul- 
ture Department and pesticide studies 
conducted by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. The reorganization plan will 
take over the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s work on radiation criteria and 
standard setting, as well as programs on 
radiological health, solid waste manage- 
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ment, and water hygiene from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

The creation should go far toward en- 
couraging a coordinated approach to 
meet these challenges. As President Nix- 
on stated: 

The environment must be perceived as a 
single, interrelated system. The new struc- 
ture of EPA, the President went on to say 
in his message to Congress, would have the 
capacity to do research on important pollut- 
ants irrespective of the media in which 
they appear, and on the impact of these 
pollutants on the total environment. 


The form in which a particular form 
of waste enters the environment and 
causes an environmental threat is often 
pure chance. Or it may be product of how 
vigorously water pollution or air pollu- 
tion is attacked. 

When dust is removed from a factory’s 
smokestack, air pollution is prevented. 
But accumulated dust either becomes 
solid waste, or it may be discarded into a 
nearby river creating water pollution. 

By coordinating these programs under 
a single executive agency, we should be 
able to insure that the pollutant brings 
the least possible damage to the total 
environment, 

Although some persons have argued 
that specific components of the proposed 
EPA should remain in their existing de- 
partment, it is my belief that the general 
concept is sound and should be sup- 
ported. 

In recent months, I have had the honor 
to cosponsor legislation to create such an 
agency that was offered by Members on 
both sides of the aisle. The record that 
will be made in hearings on EPA today 
and tomorrow by the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization will 
be of great benefit to our understanding 
of the EPA concept. 

A recent editorial in the New York 
Times discussed another aspect of this 
proposal. The editorial, in strong support 
of the President, stated: 

No agency entrusted with promoting the 
development of an area’s natural resources— 
minerals, seafood, water power—should be 
entrusted at the same time with protecting 


the environment against the consequences of 
that development. 


I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be made a part of the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

It is also significant, I believe, that 
many State governments have perceived 
this need to coordinate more fully their 
environmental agencies. 

Three days before President Nixon 
announced his reorganization plan, Gov. 
Russell W. Peterson, of Delaware, led a 
discussion on the State’s efforts to en- 
hance the environment. This program, 
in which many Delaware officials par- 
ticipated, was for the benefit of the 
Southern Regional Environmental Con- 
servation Council, connected with the 
southern Governors conference. 

Governor Peterson made it clear that 
Delaware, the First State of our Nation, 
intends to set the example on what can 
and will be done at the State level to 
abate pollution and enhance the environ- 
ment. 
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Our Nation and our States, Governor 
Peterson told the officials, must ‘‘recog- 
nize we have to manage this whole 
ecological system as one unit.” To allow 
my colleagues an opportunity to under- 
stand the significance of the Delaware 
program, I ask unanimous consent that 
a copy of Governor Petersons’ remarks 
be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, as well as a copy of a newspaper 
article concerning these sessions. 

The EPA proposal is an important step 
forward. I applaud the President for the 
courage and wisdom in presenting it to 
the Nation. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS BY Gov. RUSSELL W. PETERSON 


I appreciate the opportunity for us Dela- 
wareans to appear today before your panel to 
give you our report of what we're trying 
to do in this very important field, hopefully 
to stimulate some ideas on your part and 
we're looking forward to the opportunity to 
take advantage of the ideas you have caught 
from other parts of the seventeen southern 
states you are studying. 

I want to welcome you here in Delaware. 
We are quite proud of our little State. We 
believe we have many treasures here to 
safeguard and our history tells us we've had 
some great treasures which we lost as a 
result of our failure to take care of our 
environment. We are out to recrult them as 
you have heard here today. 

Some people refer to Delaware as the “Dia- 
mond State.” We think it is a jewel among 
the states and we are going to do our darn- 
dest to make it ever better. We have set as 
a goal to make our State a model for the 
nation, We pride ourself in our heritage that 
we were the first state to sign our Constitu- 
tion and, therefore, we plan that we're the 
state that started the nation and we can thus 
become the state that leads the nation. One 
of the places we're out to lead this nation 
is in the area we're discussing today of the 
quality of our environment and the con- 
servation of our natural resources. 

Now you no doubt have concluded by now 
that we have been blowing our horn here 
today; I hope that you didn’t think a single 
horn, We deliberately have tried to blow a 
whole variety of horns and string instru- 
ments and drums because we want to il- 
lustrate the fact that if we're going to solve 
this problem, we have to be carrying out a 
whole symphony; a symphony which gives 
some harmonious actions about the whole 
community. In fact, one of the problems in 
the past as we’ve approached the difficulties 
with our environment in a piecemeal way— 
one individual, one organization to cope with 
a little part of it—not recognizing its effect 
on other parts. 

But now we are in many places in America, 
and certainly we are here in Delaware, rec- 
ognizing that we have to manage this whole 
ecological system as one unit. And we are 
doing it, but as we go about doing it and 
as we talk here today, I think it’s important 
for us to keep remembering it’s only one 
part of the environment that we have to keep 
working on. I’m sure that some young boy 
in a home in the slums with the many prob- 
lems in that environment could care less 
about whether we clean up the beach down 
in Rehoboth or whether we have pure air 
and pure water and many other aspects of 
that immediate environment much more per- 
tinent to his future. And so it goes that chil- 
dren raised in the home of the parents who 
have no respect or love for the kids, they are 
stunted in their ability to learn and to de- 
velop. So, that kind of environment is ex- 
tremely important for us to pay attention 
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to and when somebody's driving down the 
highway and gets run into by a drunken 
driver and loses his life or has his family 
crippled by the accident, he is greatly con- 
cerned about that aspect of our environment, 
too, 
So, there are many many things you should 
keep in mind when you talk about the qual- 
ity of our environment besides those which 
we are talking about here today. But, the 
natural resources, the quality of our air, the 
quality of our water certainly has not been 
given adequate attention in the past and is 
very encouraging and heartening to all of 
us, I’m sure, to realize the great interest now 
throughout America and especially through 
our younger generation. 

As you have been told here before today, 
we this year reorganized the government and 
the first unit of this new reorganization was 
our Department of Natural Resources and 
Environmental Control—the Department 
where we pulled together all those responsi- 
bilities of State government concerned with 
our natural resources and with the control 
of the quality of our air and of our water 
and the disposal of our solid wastes. We've 
been trying to learn from what's going on 
around the world what we can do to make 
our environment truly outstanding and we 
may come up with some ideas of our own 
that we are trying to prove. We've heard 
about the work we've been doing right out 
in front. The record shows we've been try- 
ing to set standards for the quality of our 
air, to install the most modern and complete 
monitoring system in the country for air 
quality, that is, and now right out there on 
schedule in developing our tentative plans, 
before long it will be our firm plans, for 
implementing our air quality standards, at 
least for two of the contaminants of the air. 

We are taking leadership in providing State 
resources to help in controlling the quality 
of our water. Fortunately, the State of Dela- 
ware is supplying more funds to help local 
communities with sewage treatment pro- 
grams than the Federal Government is to 
the states. We believe that by 1977, we will 
have our streams of Delaware cleaned up and 
one of the key bottlenecks here is to get the 
Delaware River cleaned up and that is de- 
pendent primarily upon the City of Phila- 
delphia abiding by the time schedule estab- 
lished by the Delaware River Basin. We are 
looking for the day when that Delaware Bay 
will again be thriving with all kinds of recre- 
ational spots, tourist spots, as it was some 
decades ago. We want to make it as attractive 
along the area to human beings as it now is 
to the Canada goose in certain parts of our 
area. You know it’s a disadvantage being 
downstream and it’s certainly true when peo- 
ple put food in some rivers, We’re about as 
far downstream in the Delaware River as you 
can get and so our waters here are dependent 
upon cooperation of our neighbors to the 
north and we believe through the Delaware 
River Basin Commission that we are getting 
that cooperation, at least we have the 
mechanisms to insist that we get that cooper- 
ation. I am sure that you from the more 
southern states are concerned about being 
further downstream when it comes to the 
Canada goose; because as you can see, we've 
now made Delaware a very attractive stopping 
place for the Canada goose and he no longer 
goes, at least many of them no longer go, as 
far as North Carolina and some other places, 
and we tend to make Delaware as attractive 
as possible for such water fowl. 

I am as excited as we saw Bob Berndt was 
and many others are here in Delaware about 
our attempt to convert our solid waste into 
an acid as a raw material for a manufacturing 
purpose so we can sell products from it and 
then profit thereby and at the same time get 
this litter off of our fields and our highways 
and our beaches. 
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I was asked when I came here today by the 
television crew whether I really thought it 
was desirable for Delaware to get involved 
with the Seventeen State Group on the study 
of the quality of our environment, and I said 
“yes” I thought it was important to join 
and study the problems and consider what 
we might do together, but the prime thing 
we should do is to do the job at home. There 
is no better way to get the job done than to 
do it oneself, in his own home, first, in his 
own back yard, second, his neighborhood, in 
his economy, in his State, and in his region, 
and in his nation. 

We're out to set an example here in Dela- 
ware how we're going to clean up our own 
back yard. Hopefully, we can learn from 
you how we can do that job better and we 
would like to think that maybe we can sub- 
mit some suggestions to you to help you do 
the job in your own area. But, by the exam- 
ple of our actions, we do the best job of 
teaching. We are going to make our little 
State an example for ourselves first of all. 

Now, we recognize when it comes to such 
things, as I said a few minutes ago, the qual- 
ity of air and the quality of water, that 
we have to work in partnership with our 
neighbors and I’ve already mentioned the 
Delaware River Basin Commission as the ex- 
tremely important organization in the qual- 
ity of the water in our area. Austin Heller 
and John Bryson mentioned the Air Quality 
Control Region, centered around Philadel- 
phia, which Tve stated, as a part obviously 
necessary for us to be concerned about the 
air in the region involving our neighboring 
States and certainly we talk about the Dela- 
ware Bay and need be concerned about New 
Jersey and need to work in partnership with 
New Jersey as we are doing. I know that 
there are important things that the seven- 
teen states that belong to the Southern Re- 
gional States have been working on together 
just as there are things that all fifty states 
have been working on together. So, we want 
to listen to what your proposals will be when 
you get through with the study to see to 
what extent to participate with you in that 
program. 

One of the things which is so vital to all 
of us is to pick out the goals that we want 
to reach. We managed here in Delaware in 
about 14 months, from start to finish, to 
change from a commission form of govern- 
ment of about 144 different agencies and 
commissions to essentially ten departments. 
We'll finalize that when we hold our first 
cabinet meeting on August 5. Now many 
people told us we couldn’t do this; it was 
ridiculous to think that we could do it; and 
certainly ridiculous to think that we could 
do it in that short a length of time But we 
set the goals and decided that one thing that 
we knew for sure, we’d never reach that 
goal unless we set it. And, as the months 
went by, people were very, very critical of 
this and said “My Gosh, I think they’re go- 
ing to make it”; and the thing got con- 
tagious and they worked harder and harder 
and did make it. 

Now, I cite that as Just one of the many 
examples of the same thing. You can do big 
things if you set big goals. If we set little 
goals, we would have a hard time meeting 
those little goals. So I say to you as we go 
about studying this and I say to Delawareans, 
let’s set big goals when we start because 
we can meet them and if we don’t set big 
goals, we never will meet them. 


[From the Wilmington (Del.) Evening 
Journal, July 7, 1970] 
ENVIRONMENT GROUP TOLD STATE'S ECOLOGICAL 
PLAN 
(By Wally Judd) 

A comprehensive plan for Delaware’s en- 
vironment control was presented to repre- 
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sentatives of the Southern Regional Environ- 
ment Conseryation Council yesterday by 
Gov. Russell Peterson and his top ecology 
aides. 

The council representatives, seeking to find 
out what 24 states are doing to better the 
environment, heard Delaware’s story in a 
244-hour hearing at Buena Vista. 

No special new projects were announced. 
The state summarized what it is doing and 
what it has on the drawing board. 

The council, which is connected with the 
Southern Governors Conference is collecting 
information on the feasibility of “umbrella” 
agreements between the states and the fed- 
eral government that would allow separate 
states to enter separate agreements on inter- 
state environmental problems without fed- 
eral approval of each case. 

Delaware belongs to the Southern Gover- 
nors Conference and is interested in the 
council's affairs. Seventeen states are in the 
association. 

“We're interested in what other states are 
doing and we're going to listen to what this 
group comes up with. But I'm not terribly 
excited about the program because we have 
to deal more with Pennsylvania, New Jersey 
and New York,” Peterson said. 

The thrust of the state’s message was 
that “it intends to clean up its own backyard 
in becoming a model for the nation.” 

Points covered were: 


AIR POLLUTION 


The quality of Delaware’s air is watched 
by a computerized monitoring system capable 
of making more than 500,000 individual de- 
terminations per month through four pri- 
mary and 10 secondary stations. 

Delaware is in an air quality region with 
certain counties of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, Standards governing this region are 
set by the state and approved by the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Delaware's own air quality codes include 
regulations concerning sources having inter- 
state air pollution potential, refuse and sal- 
vage operations, smoke emissions from the 
fuel-burning equipment, ambient air, par- 
ticulate emissions from fuel-burning equip- 
ment, and sulfur dioxide. 

“These facts coupled with our philosophy 
that if each state properly abates its own 
pollution problems, the need for super- 
agencies operating across many boundaries 
is often unnecessary,” said John Bryson, act- 
ing director of the Division of Environmental 
Control, 

WATER POLLUTION 

Delaware has developed a method of col- 
lecting water samples between tides with a 
fast boat to give uniform readings when the 
river is at a state. of equilibrium. This tech- 
nique enables the state to identify polluters 
after a few samples, according to Bryson, 

Tides cause a problem because they bring 
pollution back after it has flowed away. 

Bryson said this technique enabled the 
state to draw conclusions about the state's 
rivers in six years while it took the British 
50. years to draw similar conclusions about 
the Thames, 

The state has also developed an effective 
trap for collecting oil from spills. The device 
uses chicken wire and a lot of straw. 

To meet federal standards, the state has 
not found it necessary to build a primary 
sewage treatment plant since 1963 but has 
built 28 industrial and 32 municipal-com- 
mercial systems since then to augment the 
total system. 

Peterson said the state spends more on 
local water treatment plants than the 
amount for which the federal government 
compensates the state, 

Plans for treatment of more than 90 per 
cent of the state’s sewage are on the drawing 
board, according to Bryson. 
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WILDLIFE AND FISH RESOURCES 


As a result of a plan to remove physical 
obstacles to fish passage, shad are passing 
lower mill dams on the Brandywine Creek, 
according to Norman G. Wilder, acting direc- 
tor of Division of Fish and Wildlife. Eleven 
more fish passages are scheduled to be built 
which should open the Brandywine for salt- 
water fish spawning in fresh water. The de- 
partment also protects wetlands from such 
things as pesticides and regulates fish har- 
vests, 

Through the use of protected areas and 
live decoys, the Canada goose has returned as 
the state’s major waterfowl. 

Wilder says he has seen evidence of the 
bald eagle reproducing since DDT has not 
been getting into its food supply. And, plans 
are under way to reintroduce the ruffed 
grouse to the area after 100 years of absence. 


PARKS AND RECREATION 


The state recently passed legislation to 
charge $1 entrance fee per car on state parks 
and recreation areas. Seasonal permits will 
cost $5. 

The state has allocated $12.1 million for a 
six-year program to buy parklands, which 
will double the state’s park acreage from 
6,000 to 12,000 acres. 


SOLID WASTES 


Delaware recently authorized $1 million to 
be spent on the design of a project to re- 
claim materials from solid wastes and sell 
them to private industry. 

Projections are that the plant will be able 
to handle 500 tons of solid wastes daily. 

This plan was the best received of all the 
programs mentioned by the State. 

“I don’t know of any state that has gone 
this far,” said Ralph Pickard, director of the 
Board of Environmental Health in Kentucky 
and a member of the task force. 


MARINE AND COASTAL AFFAIRS 


Dr. James Wakelin Jr, has been hired as a 
special assistant to Gov. Peterson. 

He said the group he heads hopes to eval- 
uate the state’s present resources, evaluate 
the present controls, and make recommen- 
dations by the spring of next year. 

After the formal presentations which were 
coordinated by Austin Heller, secretary of the 
Department of Natural Resources and En- 
vironmental Control, Peterson told how he 
believed the state's programs could be a 
“model for the nation” and that Delaware's 
role in the national pollution problem was to 
clean up its own backyard to serve as an 
example for others. He cautioned that envi- 
ronmental control means more than pollu- 
tion. 

“We're blowing our horns today,” said Pet- 
erson. “But to solve the environmental prob- 
lem, you’ve got to play the string instru- 
ments and the drums—the whole symphony. 
One boy in the ghetto could care less 
whether we clean up the air.” 


[From the New York Times, July 12, 1970] 
PLAN FOR THE ENVIRONMENT 


President Nixon’s proposed reorganization 
of environmental agencies is a statesmanlike 
move which could prove to be almost as his- 
toric in its own way as the great alphabetical 
upheavals of the early Roosevelt Adminis- 
tration. 

Basically the President’s plan rests on two 
concepts. One, long nurtured by conserva- 
tionists of all shades, is that no agency en- 
trusted with promoting the development of 
an area’s natural resources—minerals, sea- 
food, water power—should be entrusted at 
the same time with protecting the environ- 
ment against the consequences of that devel- 
opment. The two objectives often conflict, 
and it is almost invariably the organized 
exploiters who win, the unorganized public 
that loses, 
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The second concept of the plan is that 
problems posing current environmental dan- 
gers, calling for quick solution or mitiga- 
tion—air pollution from automobiles, the 
pumping of raw waste into streams—are the 
province of one type of agency; while those 
long-range problems, calling for study and 
research—the impact of modern society on 
the plankton of the seas, the cumulative ef- 
fect of chemical discharegs on the earth’s 
climate—require different treatment. 

The President's approach would take into 
account the first of these broad principles by 
assigning to a new Environmental Protection 
Agency those functions that old-line Cabi- 
net departments and independent commis- 
sions have largely failed to perform because 
of their concentration on stimulating pro- 
duction or aiding particular groups in the 
population. 

Agriculture and the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration would yield to the new agency 
their often reluctant and ineffective control 
over pesticides. The Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, bent on producing energy, would lose 
its authority to set radiation standards. As- 
pects of water-pollution control would be 
brought together from Interior and the De- 
partment of Health, Welfare and Education, 
which would likewise lose its function in the 
field of air pollution. 

The second of the two principles would be 
satisfied by creation of a National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration. This 
agency, with an eye on the distant future, 
would draw its components from old-line 
agencies where they now exist, for the most 
part as disconnected bits and pieces of gov- 
ernment, But it will be incorporated, unfor- 
tunately, in the unimaginative Department 
of Commerce. 

Inevitably the plan will draw criticism— 
subdued and unofficial in the departments 
whose empires will be reduced; loud and on 
the record in Congress, where so great a re- 
organization is bound to affect those com- 
mittee chairmen whose power derives from 
the hold they have on particular departments 
and agencies. Conservationists in good stand- 
ing will have questions of their own: why 
should the Army Corps of Engineers retain 
any say in the matter of industrial dis- 
charges into navigable waters, for example? 
And why should aircraft noise levels be left 
to the Department of Transportation, which 
is sold on the SST? 

Everyone can play the game—but it can 
hardly be helpful. The President’s plan offers 
a major advance in drawing together a great 
many of the scattered concerns of some 84 
Government departments, bureaus, adminis- 
trations, councils and the like. If nothing 
else, it would break up the bureaucratic pat- 
tern of all too many entrenched, encrusted 
agencies—some clashing, some overlapping, 
some moribund. 

Congress has sixty days in which to veto 
the reorganization or let it take place. Along 
with millions of others, we will watch 
hopefully for the triumph of imagination 
over the politics of special interest. 


SENATOR NELSON CALLS FOR NEW 
PRIORITIES IN TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. NELSON) 
recently appeared before the Senate 
Public Works Subcommittee on Roads at 
the hearings on “all aspects of the na- 
tional highway program and related ac- 
tivities.” His statement was a ringing 
call for new and more rational priorities 
in American transportation. 

He pointed to the incredibly dispropor- 
tionate amounts of money this Nation 
has spent, from Federal taxpayer funds, 
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on highways as compared to other means 
of transportation. He asked us to im- 
agine how different the country might be 
today—different and better—if we had 
spent these immense sums of money in 
a more balanced and rational way. 

Since we cannot now undo the errors 
of the past, it is at least incumbent upon 
us to do better in the future, Senator 
NeEtson said. Specifically, he called for 
an early end to the highway trust fund 
or, alternatively, for a commitment to 
use moneys from the highway trust fund 
for “alternatives to the highway and the 
automobile” after the 42,500-mile Inter- 
state System is finished. That is the pro- 
posal of his bill, S. 3996. The Senator also 
endorsed my bill, S. 3960, which would 
permit States to use portions of their 
Interstate System apportionments from 
the trust fund for urban mass transit, 
if they so elect and the Department of 
Transportation approves the plans, 

The irrationality of our present trans- 
portation priorities is pointed up by two 
of the many statistical facts that Senator 
Netson included in his speech. He re- 
vealed that approximately 84 percent of 
the 1% trillion passenger-miles that are 
traveled every year in this country in 
automobiles are miles covered on short 
trips, not on overnight or long-distance 
travel. Essentially, the Senator said, this 
means that well over 1 trillion passenger- 
miles of automobile travel each year is 
travel “around town.” Yet it is in the 
cities that the automobile poses its great- 
est threat to the environment and is least 
satisfactory as transportation. 

Senator Netson called for declaration 
of a positive national goal of shifting up 
to one-half billion passenger-miles of 
travel now accomplished in automobiles 
into other forms of conveyance. Enact- 
ment of both his bill and mine would be 
important steps toward realization of 
that goal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Senator Nretson’s 
July 13 statement to the roads subcom- 
mittee, omitting the appended tables and 
exhibits, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR GAYLORD NELSON 

Mr. Chairman, you and your committee 
are facing decisions of literally awesome im- 
portance. Before the year is out, the Con- 
gress, guided by this subcommittee, might 
well take actions that will affect not only 
the quality of transportation but the quality 
of life in this country for the rest of the 
century and beyond. Certainly the country 
can only be encouraged by your first deci- 
sion in this process: your decision to hold 
wide-ranging hearings before the introduc- 
tion of a new, omnibus highways bill. 

While it is a privilege to have been invited 
to participate in your deliberations on high- 


way policy as related to total transporta- 
tion needs and environmental concerns, it 
is also humbling if only because of the mas- 
sive dimensions of the challenge. The vast 
experience of the subcommittee’s members is 
well known. Further, in preparation for this 
occasion, I have read quite a bit of the testi- 
mony presented at the first round of these 
hearings, and in the hearings before your 
House counterpart. Some of those state- 
ments are “hard acts to follow.” In that 
category could be placed, among others, 
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Chairman Randolph's June 3 statement on 
the Senate Floor, announcing these hearings; 
Senator Proxmire’s statement of June 9; and 
the June 10 testimony of Mr. Slayton of the 
AIA (American Institute of Architects), in 
which the American Institute of Planners 
(AIP) concurred. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a rather lengthy pre- 
pared statement, including some tabular 
material that is not very readable—aloud. 
With your permission, I shall offer it in its 
entirety for the record and then reverse the 
usual order of things by stating my conclu- 
sions and recommendations at the outset. 

CONCLUSION: AMERICA’S TZANSPORTATION 

PRIORITIES NEED RADICAL CHANGE 

It seems quite clear to me, despite the 
forcefully expressed contrary impressions of 
many good citizens and good friends in the 
highway-related industries, that our auto- 
mobile-highway transportation system has 
gotten completely out of hand. 

It has become too large, too costly, too 
wasteful and, ironically, falls far short of 
meeting our transportation needs, 

The country has become enmeshed in a 
vicious cycle: we build more roads because 
more people are buying cars; then more cars 
are built and sold because the roads are 
there and other ways of getting around on 
the ground are not there. 

The resultant problems of mounting ac- 
cidental deaths, resource consumption, junk 
disposal, air pollution, noise, traffic jams, 
human dislocations and disruptions, destruc- 
tion of city neighborhoods, uglification of 
both the urban and rural scene, and the 
decline and fall of mass transit are reaching 
—and in some places have reached—disaster 
proportions. 

The 1970 Highway Needs Report, like its 
predecessors, defines “need”, unfortunately, 
in terms of the amount of new pavement re- 
quired to accommodate projected increases in 
the population of motor vehicles. Those pro- 
jected increases are accepted as if carved in 
stone and beyond human intervention. 

Today we have 105 million motor vehicles 
in the United States. The Department of 
Transportation tells us that there WILL 
be 134 million motor vehicles by 1980 and 
158 million by 1990, and establishes the re- 
quirements for additional highways on those 
numbers. The required roads, according to 
the American Association of State Highway 
Officials (AASHO), will cost $320 billion over 
the next 15 years. We have no estimate on 
all the parking lots and garages and other 
hundreds of thousands of acres of land that 
must be paved-over and surrendered for- 
ever to the automobile and the truck. 

There is no reason those increases must be 
accepted as inevitable. 

Instead of asking, “How can we accommo- 
date ‘X’ millions of additional cars by ‘Y’ 
year?’’, we should be asking ourselves and the 
experts, “How can this Nation most ration- 
ally, efficiently and economically, by a set 
year, be accommodating a national demand 
for the trillions of miles of travel, in cities 
and between cities, by persons and goods?” 

Our focus should be, constantly and with- 
out flinching, on the social need for the best 
possible transportation for the maximum 
number of people. We should be distracted 
if at all only temporarily and always sec- 
ondarily by considerations of the economic 
meeds of particular vested-interest indus- 


Another conclusion which it is pores this 
subcommittee may share with me is this: 
the highway related industries are in my 
judgment mistaken in their insistence that 
the American motor vehicle owner will rise 
up in outrage against the State or Federal 
legislator who dares spend gasoline and 
other vehicle taxes on something other than 
roads. There are persuasive indications that 
the exact reverse is true. The vast majority 
of vehicle owners will enthusiastically wel- 
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come alternative modes of transportation 
which will lessen congestion on the roads 
and offer alternatives to driving, thereby 
presenting the option of reduced physical 
strain, frustration and vehicular expense. 

In fact, unless we develop some alterna- 
tive, such as efficient inter and intracity 
ground transportation systems, the depend- 
ence on the automobile will continue in its 
explosive growth until the roads will be- 
come so congested that the automobile will 
be virtually useless. 

It is abundantly clear from all the evi- 
dence that an urgent social need now ex- 
ists to make immense improvements and 
changes in the American transportation sys- 
tem. To make these improvements will re- 
quire radical changes in America’s transpor- 
tation priorities. Any change in priorities 
will first require majorities in both houses 
of Congress who believe that people are 
ready, willing and anxious to have the im- 
provements and changes made. Unfortu- 
nately, it will not be easy to convince the 
Congress that people will accept efficient 
methods of ground transportation over the 
passenger car, even though there is substan- 
tial growing evidence that they will, 


RECOMMENDATION: THE HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 
SHOULD BE PERMITTED TO EXPIRE 


If the foregoing conclusions about needs 
and capabilities are accurate, it seems to fol- 
low that we must, as soon as practicable 
without breaking legal or clear moral com- 
mitments, terminate the segregation of high 
way tax moneys in the Federal Treasury. 

The highway trust fund is a fairly recent 
fiscal invention. In all the years before 1956, 
Congress appropriated moneys for Federal 
aid to the States for highway building on an 
annual basis from the general fund. Re- 
ceipts from highway taxes went into the 
general fund. 

To this day, great social needs, including 
most of those involving Federal aid to the 
States, are still financed in that way. Hous- 
ing does not have a trust fund. Education 
does not have a trust fund, Rivers and har- 
bors do not have a trust fund. Even national 
defense is financed without a trust fund, 
with the Congress thereby retaining com- 
plete control of the vast moneys involved. 

It is the same with tax receipts. Cigarette 
taxes, liquor taxes, oll royalties, and—biggest 
of all—income taxes all go into the general 
fund of the Treasury, with the most minor, 
partial exceptions. Only in the case of high- 
way-user excise taxes does segregation occur. 

The highway trust fund imposes a tax 
on a tax, In those years when Congress does 
not appropriate or the Executive does not 
expend all the segregated moneys in the 
fund, interest must be paid to the fund 
from the general Treasury, In fiscal year 
1969, the interest earned by the highway 
trust fund was $53 million, In the first three 
quarters of fiscal 1970, the same amount of 
interest was earned—$53 million. I have not 
seen the year-end figure, but the Treasury 
estimated it would reach $102 million for 
the full 1970 fiscal year. The Treasury's esti- 
mated net interest income of the trust fund 
for future years is $145 million in 1971 and 
$190 million in 1972. 

The time has come to break out of this 
system. Sound fiscal policy would dictate 
that Federal-aid highway funds be appro- 
priated in consideration of a total view of 
national priorities. That total view of priori- 
ties will change from time to time. 

My recommendation is that the highway 
trust fund be permitted to expire on the date 
presently set by statute, October 1, 1972, or 
within two years thereafter. 

It is argued that all user tax funds are 
needed because the actual, growing highway 
needs are always much greater than the 
amounts produced by the highway user ex- 
cises. That was probably true as a general 
proposition during the 25-year period of the 
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mid-1930’s to the late 1950’s, when expansion 
of the auto and truck population was ex- 
plosive. 

But we went too far. The result of the pres- 
sures then was overemphasis on highway 
transportation. That, in turn: 

1) destroyed mass transportation or in- 
hibited its development; 

2) degraded the quality of highway trans- 
portation by overcrowding the roads as fast 
as they were built. 

It is now time to restore balance, and abo- 
lition of the trust-fund concept would be the 
best way to do it. But I recognize that may 
be temporarily impossible, in terms of prac- 
tical politics, vested contractual commit- 
ments, or the sincere contrary convictions 
of this committee and majorities in Congress. 

If so, we should take the next-best step. 
We should earmark some moneys in the high- 
way trust fund for other forms of transporta- 
tion, including both highway and off-highway 
urban mass transit systems. That is the pur- 
pose of a bill I have introduced (S. 3996). 
That bill would set a national policy of com- 
pleting the Interstate Highway System as 
presently authorized. Then the moneys from 
the trust fund now going for the Interstates 
would be earmarked for financing alterna- 
tives to the highway and the automobile. 

I have offered this bill for your considera- 
tion, and asked that it be referred here be- 
fore its normal referral to the Finance Com- 
mittee. That was done, not because I think 
the highway trust fund should be continued, 
but because it probably will be, whatever my 
preference. If it is, then the approach of that 
bill seems to me to be preferable to the crea- 
tion of a new, general transportation trust 
fund to supersede the existing highway trust 
fund. A transportation trust fund would all 
too soon and too likely become as difficult 
a fixture to bend to changed social needs, or 
improved perceptions of old social needs, as 
the highway trust fund has become. Still, a 
general transportation trust fund is clearly 
an improvement over a highway trust fund. 

Whether by continuation of trust-fund fi- 
nancing or otherwise, it is also my recom- 
mendation that the rural portions of the 
presently authorized, 42,500-mile Interstate 
System be pressed to the speediest possible 
completion. As for the urban portions— 
especially those that are so hotly disputed 
in 11 cities—I support Chairman Randolph’s 
statement when he announced the present 
hearings that, “I have requested that Secre- 
tary Volpe contact the governors and mayors 
concerned to ascertain their views as to the 
desirability of removing these high-cost, 
troublesome routes from the designated In- 
terstate System.” 

With the Chairman, I shall be awaiting the 
Secretary's report, and hoping that the Con- 
gress, in its turn, will let the cities concerned 
have the last word on whether the costs of 
the controversial highways too far exceed the 
benefits to be acceptable. 

If we are going to let the cities decide that 
they don’t want such-and-such mileage of 
urban Interstate Highway, then it seems only 
reasonable and fair to let them, if they wish, 
have the same Federal money that would 
have gone into that urban mileage to build 
other transportation more to their needs and 
liking. That, of course, is the policy which 
would become law if Senator Tydings’ bill, 
S. 3960, were enacted. This seems to me so 
sensible, and indeed urgently necessary, that 
I have asked to become a cosponsor of the 
proposal, and I join the Senator from Mary- 
land in his expressed hope that this com- 
mittee will include the main ideas of that 
bill in the omnibus legislation it will soon 
draft and report. 

Even where an urban Interstate segment is 
desired by the city government concerned, it 
would seem appropriate for Congress to con- 
Stantly review and re-review all unstarted 
portions in the light of inszreasing costs and 
possible alternative transit modes. The 
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Chicago crosstown expressway, now estimated 
to cost $50 million a mile for 20 miles, is a 
graphic example. 

The remainder of this statement is an 
elaboration of the previous conclusions and 
recommendations, 


THE AUTOMOBILE-HIGHWAY TRANSPORTATION 
SYSTEM HAS GROWN TOO LARGE 


One trillion miles of driving—‘around 
town.” 

Sometime in the late '50’s, the number of 
passenger-miles covered by Americans in 
domestic travel crossed the mark of 1 tril- 
lion in a year. This year, Americans in transit 
(along with visitors to America) will accom- 
plish close to 2 trillion passenger-miles of 
domestic travel. 

The term “passenger-mile” means one per- 
son riding one mile, by whatever means of 
conveyance. It should not be confused with 
“vehicle-mile,” another measurement of 
travel that is often used. Obviously, a “‘ve- 
hicle-mile” covered by one bus, train, or 
commercial airplane involves many more 
“passenger-miles” than a “vehicle-mile”’ cov- 
ered by one automobile, or one motorcycle. 
In this statement, the reference is always to 
“passenger-miles,” the least-common-de- 
nominator of the methods of transportation. 

Table 1A shows the number of passenger- 
miles traveled in the four main transporta- 
tion modes in several recent years. The source 
of the information is the National Safety 
Council’s annual publication, Accident Facts, 
for the years shown. 

Table 1B shows the number of passenger- 
miles traveled by Americans on overnight 
trips out of town, or of 200 miles or more in 
a day. That information is from a 1967 sur- 
vey by the Census Bureau. 

Table 1C shows the relationship between 
the 1967 data from the National Safety 
Council and the 1967 data from the Census 
Bureau. In other words, it gives a rough 
idea of the percentage of total travel by 
car, bus, train and airline that represents 
local (or “non-trip”) travel. 

(Note: Tables referred to not included 
in the RECORD.) 

What we see is this: 84 percent of all the 
passenger-miles traveled in 1967 in automo- 
biles was essentially short-haul, local travel, 
not travel on trips out-of-town overnight or 
for long distances. In other words, more than 
& trillion passenger-miles in automobiles in 
1967 were traveled by persons driving back 
and forth to work, to the store, from farm 
to town, around town on errands or visits. 
Our own senses confirm this impression as 
we look out our car windows at the now- 
typical rush-hour traffic jams which afflict 
even our smaller cities—traffic jams generally 
characterized by one person in one car. 

If we can make money available that be- 
gins to approach the generosity of Federal 
spending to encourage highway building, we 
can create alternative modes of local, short- 
haul transportation for at least the high and 
medium-density population areas. If these 
alternatives are attractive enough to shift 
even half of the trillion-plus passenger-miles 
of annual, local automobile travel into other 
forms of conveyance, the “pill to check the 
automobile population explosion that Sec- 
retary Hickel recently called for will have 
been found. 


THE DESTRUCTIVE POPULARITY OF THE 
AUTOMOBILE 

As Tables 1A and 1B so clearly show, the 
automobile is far and away America’s favor- 
ite mode of travel. The highway lobby argues 
that, since we elect to accomplish well over 
90 percent of our total passenger travel by 
auto, taxi and bus, to say nothing of the im- 
portance of trucking, there is nothing un- 
reasonable about spending 75 percent of Fed- 
eral transportation outlays for roads. (Fed- 
eral spending for different modes of transport 
for the period 1947-1970 is shown in Table 2 
not printed in RECORD.) 
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That argument is no longer valid, if it 
ever was, Among the more thoughtful of our 
citizens, at least, mere popularity is no 
longer an adequate defense for the immense 
social costs of the automobile. 

Those costs to the Nation and to the cities 
in particular are now familiar to this sub- 
committee, Most of the costs were listed at 
the outset of this statement and need not 
be repeated, 

The question that now seems important 
is, how much of the automobile’s popularity 
is due to overspending for roads and inade- 
quate spending for alternatives instead of— 
as the vehicle and road builders would have 
us believe—the other way around? 

Suppose that our response to the obvious 
inadequacy of the Nation’s roads for the Na- 
tion’s mushrooming vehicle population in 
the mid-fifties had been, not just to build 
more roads, but to spend for highways half 
the amount of money we then decided to 
spend, and a like amount for other systems 
of transportation. How would our country 
be different today? 

No one can ever know now, for certain— 
but the juxtaposition of a few interesting 
and significant numbers supports a strong 
theory that what “might have been” would 
be significantly better than what was, and 
is. 

The first two. numbers to compare are the 
amount of Federal funds we have spent on 
the Interstates since 1956 and the amount 
we have spent in support of both urban and 
inter-urban rapid rail transportation sys- 
tems, the latter not beginning until 1965 
in anything above a trickle: the Interstates: 
$32 billion, Rail transit: well under $1 bil- 
lion. 

Here is another interesting comparison. 
The American Transit Association says the 
country needs to spend $28.2 billion for mass 
transit in the next 10 years. By inference, 
that could be $42.3 billion for 15 years, The 
American Association of State Highway Of- 
ficials sees a need for $320 billion for high- 
Ways over the next 15 years. The highway 
lobby’s ambitions are over seven times big- 
ger than the transit lobby’s. 

As was pointed out when S. 3996 was intro- 
duced, the Metroliner has demonstrated that 
even small outlays and fairly modest im- 
provements in service can attract large num- 
bers of new riders to inter-urban rail trans- 
portation, Since 1965, the Congress has au- 
thorized a niggardly $127.4 million for the 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act and 
has appropriated an even more niggardly 
$76 million. Compare that five-year total 
with the $4 billion of Federal money being 
spent this year on the Interstates! Out of 
that $76 million, about $2 million of Federal 
money with some $60 million of Penn Cen- 
tral corporate money has given the North- 
east Corridor traveler the Metroliner. And the 
Metroliner in its first year, increased the 
number of rail travelers between Washington 
and New York by 46 percent, No one who has 
experienced the New Jersey Turnpike, or 
Washington National or LaGuardia Airports 
in a typical late-afternoon crush can doubt 
that any diversion of traffic from those travel 
facilities would be of great benefit to those 
trying to use them. And yet the Metroliner 
is only a small improvement over the service 
previously offered, and far, far from what is 
possible, with existing technology and a little 
money. 

While we are on that $76 million for the 
High Speed Ground Transportation Act, we 
could also note that appropriations under 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 
have totaled $795 million. We could compare 
both of those numbers with the $1.3 billion 
past and projected appropriations of Federal 
money to get two prototype supersonic trans- 
port aircraft into the air, maybe, someday. 
That last, of course, may not be directly rele- 
vant to this subcommitee’s present delibera- 
tions; but it is interesting as further evi- 
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dence of the country’s truly astonishing 
transportation priorities and values. 

In Tables 2 through 18, appended to this 
statement,* there are some further statistical 
data by which governmental aid to the vari- 
ous modes of transportation can be compared 
in more detail. The tables also include data 
on highway tax receipts. 

The conclusion seems to be inescapable: 
our spending for highway transportation has 
so far outweighed our spending for other 
forms of urban and inter-urban ground 
transportation that we have not given the 
other modes a fair chance to prove what 
drawing power they might have, if developed 
with even half the monetary generosity that 
has characterized our development of roads. 
Since we have not done and cannot do it 
sooner, we must do it now. 


THE POLICY FOCUS: HIGHWAYS VERSUS 
TRANSPORTATION VERSUS LAND USE 


The argument of the highway lobby is that 
there will be a projected growth in the ve- 
hicle population by a set year; therefore there 
must be a corresponding increase in the high- 
way mileage constructed. This is usually fol- 
lowed by some mention of the economic im- 
portance and the political clout of the 
various industries associated with highway 
transportation—indisputable both. There is, 
finally, the assertion that, highway-user 
taxes having been increased expressly to pay 
for highways, it would be ethically wrong 
and politically foolish to spend highway 
taxes for anything but roads. 

Congress has accepted this argument too 
long. The country is now mature enough 
politically, and in bad enough shape socially 
and ecologically, to permit and require that 
highway planning now give way to total 
transportation planning, as Chairman Ran- 
dolph eloquently stated in his announce- 
ment of these hearings. The time has come 
for transportation planning to be viewed as 
an integral part of over-all land-use plan- 
ning—as the American Institute of Archi- 
tects suggested in its statement. The modes 
and the placement of transportation facilities 
shape and place limitations on the use of 
the land. There must be concerted planning 
and integration of the whole into harmon- 
ious, rational balance for environmental pro- 
tection and for the quality of living. 

There is a need to shift at least 500 billion 
passenger-miles of urban travel a year away 
from privately-owned, passenger-operated 
cars. These one-passenger, five-empty-seats, 
one-and-a-half-ton vehicles must give way 
to more modern and less wasteful and de- 
structive conveyances. That is a develop- 
ment which the automobile and highway- 
building industries can and should cooper- 
ate in achieving. These are developments the 
public and, increasingly, the State governors 
will support. 

Item, Strong editorials and articles in the 
Wall Street Journal, the New York Times, the 
Washington Post, the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and the Des Moines Register, among others, 
have attacked the highway trust fund in 
recent weeks and have called for shifted 
transportation priorities. I put the Minne- 
apolis Tribune articles in the Congressional 
Record on June 3, 1970, page 18062. The 
others mentioned are appended to this state- 
ment.** 

Item, On January 11, 1970, National Edu- 
cational Television’s popular Sunday night 
program, The Advocates, debated the ques- 
tion, “Should half of the Highway Trust 
Fund be devoted to mass transit?” Chairman 
Randolph was a guest on that program, As 
usual, viewers were invited to mail in their 
“votes” after listening to the arguments 
pro and con. The response, as of February 3: 


*Not included in the CoNGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp. See hearing record. 

**Omitted from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
See hearing record. 
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out of 1,509 signed “votes” received, from 
45 States and the District of Columbia, 92.7 
percent favored the proposal, 5 percent were 
opposed, and 2.3 percent expressed other 
views. 

Item. Two eloquent, angry books have been 
published recently attacking the dispropor- 
tionate highway spending of this country, 
and the high social costs of the automobile- 
highway transportation system: Road to 
Ruin by A. Q. Mowbray, and Superhighway— 
Superhoax by Helen Leavitt. I am aware of 
no comparable books reflecting an opposite 
view. 

Item. A recent survey by the Federal-State 
Relations Office of the National Governors’ 
Conference revealed greater willingness by 
the States to spend highway revenues on 
nonhighway demands, including mass tran- 
sit, pollution control, airports, and marine 
activities. 

Item. Secretary Volpe has repeatedly stated 
his belief that the highway trust fund should 
give way to a transportation trust fund. 

This country has shown remarkable ability 
to do what it wants to do. In 1941, America’s 
last full pre-war year before World War II, 
our automobile industry produced close to 
3.8 million passenger cars, over 1 million 
trucks and buses, for a total of 4.8 million 
motor vehicles. During the war years, 1942- 
45 inclusive, passenger-car production totaled 
only 293,143 units, dropping to an annual 
low of 139 units in 1943. Truck production 
in the same grim four-year period was 2,911,- 
558 units, total. In 1946, the war over, pas- 
senger-car production soared to 2,148,699 
units, to over 3.5 million in 1947, and has 
been climbing every year, with rare excep- 
tions, since. 

It is my belief that an industry which can 
shift so thoroughly and quickly from peace- 
time to wartime needs, and back to peace- 
time again, is equally capable of responding 
to changed national priorities and demands 
in the numbers and types of vehicles in 
which we ride, without prolonged or sub- 
stantial disruptions of either jobs or profits. 
The magnificently versatile, giant com- 
panies that comprise the automobile and 
truck manufacturing industry can, in short, 
do what the Nation requires of them. It is my 
hope that, before too long, our requirements 
of them will be for a far more rational and 
less wasteful quality and quantity of ve- 
hicular production than at present. 

It is also my belief that many companies 
not now producing ground transportation 
vehicles and systems have the capability to 
enter that market. They could introduce not 
only improvements on the old familiar forms 
of conveyance—the bus, jitney bus, train, 
trolley car, subway-elevated cars, highway- 
median rail cars, and monorails—but many 
dazzling new forms: single- and dual-mode 
automated guideway systems, air systems, 
and assorted other mind-boggling AUTS (ad- 
vanced urban transportation systems) calcu- 
lated to make life tomorrow better than to- 
day. Some of these are as yet undreamed of, 
others just dreams but ready to come to 
reality. May I interject here: how much 
more useful and sensible it would be for the 
country and its stockholders if the Boeing 
Company would only pin its future to some 
such transportation activities as these, in- 
stead of the SST. 

TRANSPORTATION FINANCING 

The bill I have introduced, S. 3996, assumes 
that the highway trust fund will continue for 
some time to come, but with dramatically 
shifted expenditures following completion 
of the Interstate System. That bill, let me 
now explain, was introduced for discussion 
purposes and referred to this committee at 
my request because I wanted it to be here for 
your consideration as a possible compromise 
solution to the conflicting courses being 
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At one extreme the American Association 
of State Highway Officials and the other 
members of the highway lobby are urging a 
permanent highway trust fund, untouchable 
for anything but highways and projects hav- 
ing a direct relationship to highways. At the 
other are those who believe it is time to 
terminate the trust fund. 

One popular proposed way to compromise 
these opposite positions would be to change 
the highway trust fund into a transportation 
trust fund. As it is usually described, the 
new transportation trust fund would have 
provisions for earmarked outlays for each of 
the modes of transportation, and some 
further provision for shifts of funds from 
one mode to another. While I would con- 
sider this proposal some considerable im- 
provement over the highway trust fund as 
it presently stands, I do not advocate it. My 
position is that we would do better to keep 
the highway trust fund, with provisions for 
broader usages of the money therein, as 
proposed by S. 3996. The reason is that this 
latter approach to needed reform, in my 
judgment, would not be as likely to take 
root and become permanent as would a trans- 
portation trust fund. The approach of my 
bill would contain more hope of getting the 
country back to general-fund, annual-ap- 
propriation financing at an earlier date. 

I end where I began: if annual appropri- 
ations from the general fund and full, flexi- 
ble control by the Congress are good enough 
for national defense, for housing, for educa- 
tion, for rivers and harbors, why are they not 
good enough for highways and for transporta- 
tion generally? I say they are—but, if this 
committee disagrees, then in my judgment, 
S. 3996 offers a better approach than a new, 
broadened fund. 

CONCLUSION 

The national policy for highways should 
be fully integrated with national policy for 
transportation generally, which, in turn, 
should be viewed as a part of total land-use 
policy. 

There should be promulgated and pursued 
a positive national goal of developing modes 
of urban transit which will induce a shift of 
at least 500 billion passenger-miles annually 
of local, short-haul travel out of private, 
passenger-operated automobiles and into 
more efficient, non- or less-polluting, public 
vehicles, at the earliest possible date. 

Transporation systems should be shaped 
to the travel needs of society, not to, and by, 
the economic needs of established corporate 
and bureaucratic interests. Where economic 
dislocations are involved in the processes of 
necessary change and improvement, the role 
of Government should be to help affected in- 
dustries and companies convert to more 
socially useful and needed endeavors. Gov- 
ernment should not join the industries and 
businesses in obstructing the socially needed 
changes and improvements simply because 
they are economically inconvenient. 


MEN PHYSICALLY UNFIT FOR 
MILITARY DUTY 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, in 
1968 a Comptroller General investiga- 
tion made at my request found that for 
fiscal years 1966 and 1967 the Pentagon 
enlisted or drafted some 40,000 men 
physically unfit for military duty at a 
cost of over $19.6 million for 1967 alone. 

I was appalled by this report, and be- 
cause I am continually receiving letters 
from servicemen regarding physical de- 
fects prior to entering the service I asked 
for another study on April 10, 1970, to 
“update” the 1968 report. 

I have received the new report and 
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am concerne dby the statistics. A total of 
39,400 men during fiscal years 1968 and 
1969 have been discharged because of 
physical defects which existed prior to 
entering the service. It cost the Pentagon 
an alarming $17.6 million in fiscal year 
1969, a cost, by the way, which does not 
include training, so the over-all cost to 
the taxpayer is much higher. I should 
also point out that for both report pe- 
riods the ratio of such discharges to total 
accessions was the same—2.3 percent. 

This report shows that we drastically 
need increased Defense Department at- 
tention paid to the quality of inductee 
physical examinations. The psychologica] 
and personal hardships to the men and 
their families caused by inadequate ex- 
aminations cannot be tolerated. 

The GAO report noted a number of 
improvements pertaining to examining 
stations, including specialized training 
for military medical officers assigned to 
examining stations, and general upgrad- 
ing of examining stations facilities. 

Development is already underway of 
“a prototype of an automated medical 
examination system for use at the sta- 
tion in Philadelphia, Pa.” On the other 
hand, the examining station in Pitts- 
burgh with a capacity of 200 men daily, 
had a workload in April 1970, ranging 
from 65 to 350 daily, which alone lends 
itself to serious concern. 

Although I am pleased that improve- 
ments in the examining process have 
been made since I received the 1968 re- 
port, the fact that the over-all rate of 
such discharges has not changed indi- 
cates to me that these examinations 
must be drastically improved. 

Mr. President, as a member of the 
Committee on Armed Services and a 
longtime advocate of the all-volunteer 
army, I know that if we are to maintain 
our high military standards, with the 
hope of eventually creating an all-volun- 
teer force, we must start at the founda- 
tion—the physical examinations. For 
instance, after complaints of back pains, 
a man was discharged from the Air 
Force when an examination revealed the 
absence of muscles on the left side of 
his body, including his shoulder, hand, 
forearm, upper arm, back of left side, 
and buttock area. The fact that this 
condition existed at the time of his en- 
listment is not only shocking, it is in- 
excusable, and must be corrected imme- 
diately. 

Iask unanimous consent that the sum- 
mary of the updated report prepared by 
the GAO for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 
and my own letter requesting the report 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMPTROLLER GENERAL'S REPORT TO Hon. 
RICHARD S. ScHWEIKER, U.S. SENATE 
WHY THE REVIEW WAS MADE 

By letter of April 10, 1970, Senator Richard 
S. Schweiker requested the General Account- 
ing Office (GAO) to update its report of 
March 21, 1968, on discharge of enlisted per- 
sonnel because of physical defects that ex- 
isted prior to entrance into military service. 


(See app. I.) 
GAO was requested to examine into the 
Same areas as those covered in the 1968 re- 
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port and to report on the present status of 
the activities of the Armed Forces Examining 
and Entrance Stations and of the Office of 
the Surgeon, U.S. Army Recruiting Com- 
mand, which is responsible for the physical 
examinations given at the examining sta- 
tions, and to present a current picture of the 
experience and improvements since the 1968 
report period. 

Because of limited time (the report was 
requested in about 60 days), GAO concen- 
trated on obtaining data from responsible 
Officials and from available reports and did 
not visit the examining stations. GAO has 
not obtained written comments from the De- 
partment of Defense on the matters dis- 
cussed in this report; however, GAO has 
notified the Department of the subject mat- 
ter of the report and the date of its release. 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 


For fiscal years 1968 and 1969, the number 
of enlisted personnel discharged because of 
physical defects that existed prior to sery- 
ice exceeded 39,400 compared with about 40,- 
200 for fiscal years 1966 and 1967, the period 
covered by GAO's 1968 report. For both report 
periods, the ratio of such discharges to total 
accessions was the same—2.3 percent. Sta- 
tistics for the Army and Air Force for the 
first part of fiscal year 1970 indicate possible 
increases in their discharge rates. (See pp. 8 
to 10 and exhibit A.) 

GAO estimates that about $17.9 million was 
expended during fiscal year 1969 by the mili- 
tary services for pay and allowances, uni- 
forms, and travel of personnel discharged be- 
cause of preservice physical defects after 
serving in the military for a year or less. 
Reviews made by the Surgeon, U.S. Army 
Recruiting Command, of about 5,000 dis- 
charges involving preservice physical defects 
show that only 13.2 percent should have been 
detected at the examining stations before 
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entry into service. Information on the length 
of service of such personnel was not readily 
available for fiscal year 1969 from which to 
compute the cost to the Government. Most 
of those cases would have been discovered 
shortly after entry into the service; there- 
fore the costs would be relatively low. (See 
pp. 14 to 16.) 

Files of the military services include cases 
where physical defects should have been de- 
tected during the physical examination at 
the examining station. GAO noted cases in- 
volving members who had only one kidney, 
congenital underdevelopment, poor vision, or 
one leg shorter than the other. (See pp. 30 
to 33.) 

Inquiries made of personnel at the Office 
of the Surgeon, U.S. Army Recruiting Com- 
mand, and the Office of the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army, indicate that— 

Although some improvements have been 
made, not all files for persons discharged for 
physical defects existing prior to service are 
being received by the Surgeon, U.S. Army 
Recruiting Command, for review. 

About 35 percent of the files received— 
the same percentage as in the 1968 report— 
cannot be graded because they lack the data 
essential for determining whether or not the 
physical defect should have been detected 
during the physical examination at the ex- 
amining station. 

The Tri-Service Regulation, proposed in 
1967 to correct irregularities in forwarding 
discharge files to the Surgeon, U.S. Army Re- 
cruiting Command, has not been issued be- 
cause the regulations of the individual serv- 
ices were deemed by the military depart- 
ments to be adequate. 

In GAO’s opinion, controls should be es- 
tablished and implemented to ensure that 
the Surgeon receives all the records he re- 
quires to discharge his responsibilities for 
reviewing files of persons discharged for 
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physical defects that existed prior to service. 
(See pp. 17 to 20.) 

For many years, scheduling an even daily 
workload through the examining stations has 
been a problem. GAO has found indications 
that the problem still exists. For example, 
the station at Houston, Texas, has the ca- 
pacity to examine 150 persons a day. The 
planned workload for May 1970 showed that 
the capacity would be exceeded on 17 of the 
21 examination days and that the daily 
workload ranged between 63 and 278, Exam- 
ining station staffs are augmented with ci- 
vilian physicians when the workloads ex- 
ceed station capacities; thus, in the opinion 
of Department of Defense officials, the over- 
loads should not affect the standard of per- 
eTe physical examinations. (See pp. 20 
to 22, 

GAO has noted the following improve- 
ments pertaining to examining stations: 

Specialized training for military medical 
Officers assigned to examining stations has 
been instituted in an effort to reduce dis- 
charge rates. (See p. 18.) 

A project is under way to develop a proto- 
type of an automated medical examination 
system for use at the station in Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. (See pp. 23 and 24.) 

Progress has been made in upgrading the 
facilities of some stations, but lack of suf- 
ficient funds has held this progress to a 
slow pace. (See pp. 24 and 25.) 

The Surgeon, U.S. Army Recruiting Com- 
mand, believes that local Selective Service 
Boards are providing the examining stations 
with all available medical data. GAO's in- 
quiries indicate that only a few members 
have been discharged because of physical de- 
fects existing prior to service which entitle 
them to disability retired or disability sev- 
erance pay, or to benefits administered 
by the Veterans Administration. (See pp. 
26 to 29.) 


EPTS CASES AND RATES FOR FISCAL YEARS 1968 AND 1969 BY MILITARY SERVICE 


Note.—We obtained the above data from reports of military services in generally the same 
manner as we did for our 1968 report. To develop the estimated EPTS discharge rates, we divided 
the number of personnel discharged because of EPTS physical defects by the number of acces- 
sions. In general, we included as accessions all first enlistments, inductees, and other enlisted 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
Washington, D.C., April 10, 1970. 

Hon. ELMER B. STAATS, 

Comptroller General of the United States, 
General Accounting Office, Washington, 
D.G. 

Deak MR. Staats: During March, 1968, you 
issued report number B-146986, relating to 
Enlisted Personnel Discharged because of 
Physical Defects that Enlisted Prior to En- 
trance into Military Service. This report was 
the result of my request to you based on 
complaints from a significant number of my 
constituents who had experienced problems 
in this area. An earlier report on the same 
subject, had been issued on April 2, 1965. 

At this time, I believe it would be most use- 
ful to determine the present status of the ac- 
tivities of the AFEEs and the office of the 
Surgeon, USAREC, and a current picture of 
the experience and improvements in this area 
during the time subsequent to the period 
covered by the statistics in that 1968 report. 

Because of the groundwork laid by that re- 
port, I would hope that an updated version, 
including an investigation into the same area, 
and with particular attention to the current 


Accessions 


Fiscal year 1968 


EPTS 


discharges EPTS rate Accessions 


533, 082 
143, 485 
97,787 
90, 248 


455, 202 


2.0 
2.4 
3.6 
2.9 
2.3 


852, 438 


for the first time. 


status of the individual services’ and the 
AFEESs’ own efforts to make improvements 
in their procedures (as highlighted in the 
previous report), could be provided within a 
period of perhaps 60 days. 

My legislative assistant, Mr. Blakeslee, will 
be available to discuss this matter further 
with the appropriate individuals in your of- 
fice. I will greatly appreciate your assistance 
in initiating action on this matter as soon 
as possible. 

With best regards. 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senate. 


PLIGHT OF THE COTTON FARMERS 
OF GEORGIA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, prob- 
ably no other Government endeavor is 
so widely misunderstood or the subject 
of blatant distortion as the farm pro- 
gram. Surely no segment of our society 
is more maligned than the farmers who 
receive Government subsidies. The typi- 
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Total for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 
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EPTS rate Accessions EPTS rate 


988, 284 
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192, 111 
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rsonnel taken into the armed services who did not have prior active service. Although the 
individual services use differing 
enlisted personnel who received 


reporting formats, we believe that we have included the bulk of 
EPTS ischarges and also those who entered military service 


cal newspaper cartoon pictures fat, over- 
stuffed farmers lounging on mountains 
of taxpayers’ money while the needy peo- 
ple of the Nation go hungry. The edito- 
rialist usually characterizes farm subsi- 
dies as fat profits for rich farmers. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Large farmers, as well as small 
farmers, are caught in an inexorable 
cost-price squeeze. At present price lev- 
els, the cotton farmers of the Nation 
have an extremely difficult time in stay- 
ing solvent—not to speak of making a 
profit. Moreover, if the cotton farmer is 
not large enough, he cannot economical- 
ly produce cotton. Only a large unit can 
justify the tremendous outlay of funds 
required to buy the expensive equipment 
for growing and harvesting cotton. 

In my own State, this economic fact 
of life has resulted in the small farmers 
leasing their cotton allotments to the few 
large farmers who are still willing to 
grow it. A writer for the Atlanta Journal 
and Constitution Magazine, Andrew 
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Sparks, has done an excellent job in de- 
scribing the plight of the cotton farmers 
of Georgia. Mr. Sparks interviewed the 
three Georgia farmers who last year re- 
ceived more than $100,000 apiece from 
the Federal Government. As the writer 
pointed out, one of these farmers was 
planting the cotton allotments of 72 dif- 
ferent farms, so the $100,000 payment 
was actually split 72 ways. In addition, 
the subsidy is used to pay the salaries of 
five or six farmworkers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘TROUBLE IN THE COTTON FIELD 
(By Andrew Sparks) 

Three Georgia farmers last year received 
more than $100,000 apiece from the federal 
government, 

Many a taxpayer, remembering his per- 
sonal involvement in government programs 
back at income-tax time, might envy the 
farmers and dream of having a little place 
of his own where he “could do nothing and 
get rich.” 

But farming is not like that, according to 
the men who received more than $100,000 in 
price support payments from Uncle Sam, one 
in north Georgia, one in middle Georgia, one 
in south Georgia. 

They are cotton farmers, and raising cot- 
ton, they say, is the most expensive kind of 
farming you can do. It is so expensive, they 
claim nobody in this country could grow 
cotton without government support. 

These top money men—the biggest cotton 
farmers in the state—were Asbury Wright 
of Dooly County, who received $123,156 in 
government payments: Hubert Cheek Jr. of 
Hart County, $114,065; and Guy H. Shivers 
of Warren County, $105,031. For them, cot- 
ton was no bonanza. One of the men says 
he lost money on his 1969 cotton crop, even 
with more than $100,000 in aid from the 
government. Another, who at times borrowed 
as much as $200,000 to finance his crop, fig- 
ures he had a total net profit on his entire 
farming operation of only $14,000. The son 
of the third says, “We didn’t make the laws, 
and everybody farms the way he does trying 
to come out with the most money.” 

Hubert Cheek, who lives in a tiny north 
Georgia town called Bowersville, seven miles 
from the county seat at Hartwell, grows 
cotton on 72 different farms. All but one of 
them are somebody else’s. The only farm he 
owned he has now sold to a south Florida 
cattleman who will take it over in 1972. Mr. 
Cheek’s operation is so far flung he has to 
mark the sites on county maps and carry a 
list in his pocket to keep up with where he 
is planting, plowing, spraying and picking. 
Without him, and maybe a dozen smaller 
farmers who operate the same way, the bulk 
of the cotton in Hart County would not be 
planted. 

Mr. Cheek rents land and rents cotton 
allotments and grows his crop in scattered 
patches over an area 10 miles square. He says 
if limitations are set on future crops and 
the amount of federal payments one farmer 
could collect in one year is restricted to 
$20,000 he could simply let each of the 71 
farm owners collect the government pay- 
ment and hire him to produce the crop. 
Twenty-four of the farms he plants are 
owned by widows (“It’s kind of a sob story,” 
Mr, Cheek says) and few of them could grow 
cotton themselves. 

Many of the owners—widowed, retired or 
gone to work at industrial or city jobs— 
would get no income at all from their farms 
without Mr. Cheek’s help. His rent money 
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often pays the owner's taxes, which have 
risen considerably under Hart County’s tax 
reevaluation, and part of the owner's living 
expenses as well. Mr. Cheek’s crop also keeps 
the cotton allotment on the farm. If unused, 
the allotment would revert to someone else, 
and if not used in Georgia would go to 
another state. 

Bud Cheek’s base of operations is a range 
of brick buildings facing the railroad tracks 
in Bowersville. His father, and his grand- 
father before that, operated a farm supply 
business in the big brick stores, back when 
Bowersville was a prosperous town and every 
little Hart County farm supported at least 
one family. The big buildings are now used 
as shops for repairing farm machinery. 
There’s so much of it, inside and out, the 
place looks like an equipment dealer's display 
yard for second-hand tractors, pickers and 
sprayers. All the equipment is Mr. Cheek’s— 
thousands and thousands of dollars’ worth. 

“Farming has got to where a man can’t 
own both land and machinery,” he said. “All 
over the United States the bulk of farming is 
now done by people who lease other people’s 
land. All of the farms I work used to support 
one or two families. Now they won't support 
any. 

“I didn’t intend to do all this cotton farm- 
ing, but my neighbors came and begged me 
to work their land. I turned down 1,000 acres 
of cotton this year. I couldn't get to it, and 
the owners couldn't get anybody else to do it. 

“Mine is just a one-man operation. No 
partners. No corporation. Just me. I usually 
have five or six workers. We use all modern 
equipment, like sprayers to put out weed 
and insect control. I have 15 tractors, includ- 
ing late model highboys. Here’s the first 
tractor I ever bought—in 1949,” he said, 
walking around the corner of his shop to 
point out an old machine that had been 
retired to the shade of an ancient oak. “This 
tractor cast $2,500 back when we were getting 
45 cents a pound for cotton. Today, when the 
market for cotton is down to 20 cents, that 
same tractor costs $8,000. Fertilizer and labor 
are up—we pay all the wage increases across 
the board. A cotton picker costs between 
$20,000 and $25,000, and I have three. It’s not 
economical to use them in a lot of little 
scattered fields, but I do.” 

Most men are sensitive about the public 
exposure of their private finances, and Mr. 
Cheek was understandably riled when news- 
papers started publicizing how much he re- 
ceived each year from the government. Rep. 
Paul Findley, a Republican from Illinois, 
supplies Congress with an annual list of 
every farmer who receives more than $5,000 
as part of the Findley campaign to limit 
farm subsidies to $20,000 per individual. Mr. 
Cheek’s payments have increased from 
$60,000 to $80,000 to $114,000 over the last 
three years as he has upped his cotton acre- 
age. The figures have been reported in state 
and local papers. 

“Folks have tried to sell me everything but 
the Brooklyn Bridge since the stories started 
coming out,” Mr. Cheek said. “It used to 
make me mad as hell. I could have stopped it. 
I could have let the money come to the 
people who own the land and let them pay 
me for growing the cotton. It never would 
have been noticed. But I believe this way is 
better. I have to pay income taxes on it any- 
way. But the publicity got rough before I 
began to sway with it. 

“In the last four years, 50 people have 
been here to see me. They’ve come from as 
far away as Washington and California. I'm 
just not that large. I’ve got a friend in Cali- 
fornia the government pays $2 million to. 
My operation is just like a handful of mar- 
bles. 

“Basically, the government is paying farm- 
ers what it used to pay the textile mills. 
For years and years we had a two-price sys- 
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tem on cotton, Cotton brought about 22 
cents a pound on the world market, but it 
sold for around 32 cents a pound here, The 
government paid the mills the difference be- 
tween the world market price and what they 
had to pay to buy cotton in this country. 
It was a rebate to the mills. If a mill bought 
@ million dollars’ worth of cotton they'd 
be rebated between $300,000 and $400,000 
in a direct payment from the government. 
That was never mentioned. Then the mills 
got scared of possible publicity, and the gov- 
ernment gave the money to the farmers. 
Farmers have been getting the money for 
four years.” 

Georgia Sen. Herman Talmadge sponsored 
the 1965 Agriculture Bill which brought 
about the change. 

Most of the big money payments in Geor- 
gia are for cotton. Mr. Cheek says cotton 
is responsible for 99 per cent of his. Three 
crops have a price support—cotton, wheat 
and feed grains, which are corn, barley and 
grain sorghum. 

Wheat and feed grains are “diversion” 
programs, in which a farmer can divert some 
acreage to something else, or leave some 
acres idle, and receive a payment, But in 
cotton—unless he has less than a 10-acre 
allotment—he's got to grow it to get it. He 
is paid on the basis of his projected yield, 
determined by the past history of the farm. 
And he can draw a payment—currently 16.8 
cents a pound—for only a certain part of 
his allotment, set each year by the secretary 
of agriculture. This year it is 65 per cent, 

“What this money is doing, like any money 
the government puts out, is getting people 
to cooperate in something,” says Paul Holmes, 
state executive director of the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Service, 
which handles the payments and allotments. 
“The government is asking farmers to par- 
ticipate in orderly production, asking them 
to leave land idle—as in the grain program— 
and to limit the cotton production to what 
we think we need. 

“Our program is available to everyone. 
When it was designed, it was never intended 
that anyone would get $100,000. What these 
big farmers have done is buy up land, rent 
farms, lease allotments—agriculture is no 
different from radio or any other business; 
you're always going to have the J. B. Fuquas 
and the Coxes. When you hear about a farmer 
who has received $100,000, you know he's 
gone out and exposed himself. What I feel 
for him is not envy or jealously but com- 
passion.” 

Mr. Cheek agrees. “It’s no bed of roses,” 
he said. “With what I borrowed, I could 
have made more money in any other kind 
of business. Not many individuals would be 
crazy enough to go out on a limb for that 
kind of money. 

“If the government reduces supports, I'll 
reduce my crops, reduce the land I work, the 
allotments I lease, the workers I hire. If I 
go plum out, I’ve got to think about a diver- 
sion to something else. I could get a job, but 
there are not many things I could do on 
account of my disability. I can’t get on a 
tractor.” 

Mr. Cheek came home from World War IT 
with some souvenirs. He has two bullets, one 
in his heart tissue and one in a bronchial 
tube, and a silver plate in his head. After 
the Battle of the Bulge, he spent two and a 
half years in hospitals. He went back to 
Clemson and graduated, with a degree in 
animal husbandry. Now the oldest of his 
three children is a son at the University of 
Georgia, majoring in business administra- 
tion, which is what Mr. Cheek figures a 
farmer most needs to know today. 

“Tl probably continue growing cotton as 
long as it’s feasible and I can make a living 
for the boys who work for me and make some 
money for the landowners, but when it gets 
to the point I can’t, I’m going to get out. 
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“The way I look at it, 72 people drew the 
$114,000 that was paid me. Down in Dooly 
County, 28 people drew $1.1 million. Dooly 
County is the seat of the big producers.” 

Asbury Wright, “Bury” to his friends, is 
the biggest cotton farmer in the state. The 
40-year-old south Georgian lives near Pine- 
hurst, Ga., eight miles north of the Dooly 
County seat at Vienna. He and his wife and 
four children, ages 8 to 18, live in a modern 
red-brick ranch house built in 1950. There’s a 
new blue swimming pool in the yard, and 
nearby rows and rows of cotton wagons and 
tractors are neatly parked under long red- 
stained open sheds. 

Mr. Wright's office, set on blocks in a thick 
stand of coastal bermuda, is a blue and green, 
three-room house trailer, air-conditioned, 
carpeted wall to wall, and equipped with two 
telephones and two secretaries, all busy. One 
of the secretaries is Mr. Wright's. The other 
works for the Pinehurst Dusting Service, 
which does aerial dusting for farmers in 
Georgia and Florida. Mr. Wright is one of 
five men who own the business. 

“If I had to depend on this farm to feed 
me, I’d be out of luck,” Mr. Wright said 
when he arrived at his trailer office. He wore 
pointy-toed boots, an alligator belt, pants 
cut Western style with horizontal pocket 
openings on the front, and a wide-brimmed 
Panama. He has the kind of sunburn typical 
of farmers who wear hats—brown cheeks 
beneath a pale white forehead. “I was in a 
tax meeting all morning, trying to find out 
what to do about the property tax on these 
airplanes.” 

The Pinehurst Dusting Service operates in 
Georgia in summer and Florida in winter, 
and both states want to tax the company’s 
five airplanes, Mr. Wright and his secretary, 
who had gone to the tax meeting in Vienna 
with him, had evidently missed lunch, and, 
when they had a break, kept nibbling on 
Tom's Peanut Butter Logs from a glass 
apothecary jar on the desk, “Allen Fullford, 
the county agent, is coming out,” Mr. Wright 
said in a momentary lull between phone calls 
about trucks and airplanes and herbicides 
that hadn’t killed what they were supposed 
to. 

Dooly is Georgia's No. 1 county in cotton 
production, and has been for the past seven 
years, the county agent said when he got 
there. 

“The practices our farmers carry out are 
responsible,” he explained. “We don’t have 
the highest cotton allotment in the state, 
but by leasing allotments from other coun- 
ties we are up close to the top, The biggest 
reason our folks are No, 1 in production is 
because of improved practices—getting a 
good stand, planting on beds, preparing land, 
proper fertilizing and liming. Where they 
succeed more than anywhere else is in insect 
control. 

“Dooly County has the highest projected 
yield in the state—it’s been more than 600 
pounds per acre for three years. 

“I'd say 85 or 90 percent of the farmers 
growing cotton here plant it on their own 
land and on rented acres. We have farmers 
renting a tremendous amount of land. Eco- 
nomic pressure brought this about, Farmers 
must have large units to be able to afford 
the equipment necessary to grow cotton and 
to be efficient enough to stay in business, A 
man with 15 or 20 acres can’t grow cotton. 
He couldn't buy the necessary equipment. 
He's got to rent his land out.” 

Mr. Fullford estimated that most farmers 
in Dooly County pay between $40 and $50 
an acre to rent land with a cotton allotment. 
This is twice as much as Mr. Cheek pays for 
his scattered fields in north Georgia, 

“T pay $50 an acre,” said Mr. Wright, who 
grows cotton in nine different locations. He 
has a 1,000-acre farm of his own and rents 
five others. Last year, but not this, he also 
grew some cotton in Sumter County, for 
which he received around $5,000 in price 
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support payments, a sum that was not in- 
cluded in the published figure of $123,156. 
This year he has 1,456 acres of cotton. 

“During a break in the tax meeting this 
morning, I tried to figure what it costs me to 
grow an acre of cotton—I never had broken 
it down before,” he said. “It’s almost $220. 
Td have shot myself if I’d known it cost 
that much. I never figured it before.” 

He pulled his penciled tabulation out of 
his pocket. Taxes, $2.20. Preparing land 
(mowing old stalks and harrowing twice), 
$10. Seed, $6.80. Planting, $2. Herbicides, 
$7.10. Insecticides, $72. (“That’s outrageous— 
last year I sprayed till November. My bill 
for insecticide was $66,000.”) Application of 
sprays, $19.80. Cultivating, $6. Harvesting, 
$42.60. Fertilizer, $23.20. Lime, $8.20. Interest 
on borrowed money, $14 per acre. 

Mr. Fullford says his office figures it costs 
the average farmer 27 cents to raise a pound 
of cotton—six or seven cents more than the 
world price. 

“This comes to almost $170 per acre,” he 
said. “A farmer gets about $100 per acre for 
his cotton, plus $95 from the government, 
and he should have a profit of $25 or $30. If 
Bury’s $220 figure is right—it probably is; I 
checked him once for the Bale-and-a-Half 
Cotton Club and his expenses did go over 
$200—he may have lost $25 per acre. If so, 
he went $38,000 in the hole. 

“Before farmers received direct payments, 
they were able to put cotton in the loan, to 
borrow money on it, They never redeemed 
these loans. The public was subsidizing 
farmers by loaning them money, plus storage 
costs, plus giving a direct subsidy to the 
mills. The present set-up costs the taxpayers 
a lot less and opens up free channels of 
trade for all the cotton produced.” 

Would Mr. Wright quit if the support pro- 
gram was ended? 

“Right!” he exclaimed. 

Is cotton on the way out in the South- 
east? 

“It depends on what Congress does,” Mr. 
Pullford responded. “There have been re- 
peated attempts by many smart men to write 
a farm program. I don’t think anybody’s 
written one yet that suits everybody, 

“This we know: practically all elements of 
our economy are subsidized one way or an- 
other. Certainly the farmer needs subsidies 
of some kind. I’m not smart enough to say 
what it should be. I don’t know the answers.” 

Mr. Wright started farming when he was 
13, renting land and growing cotton on it. 
At 14 he quit school and got out on his own. 
He's been farming ever since. He grows more 
corn now than anything else and makes more 
on both peanuts and soybeans than cotton, 
last year anyway. 

“We mopped up on soybeans—50 bushels 
to the acre,” he said. “If you make soybeans 
you don’t make cotton. We had a good cot- 
ton crop last year on August 1. Then it 
started to rain and all our bottom cotton 
rotted. All we could do then was raise a top 
crop—and keep spraying. That's why I 
sprayed till November. 

“Farming’s not all I do. I’m in the truck- 
ing business—that’s where the money comes 
from. There’s money in trucking. One of my 
daughters says when she grows up she’s going 
to be a truck driver. These children know 
where the money is, We move anything you 
can put in a truck, and we run in every state. 

“If Congress limited payments, I’d cut 
down drastically on cotton. I’d hate to be in 
the congressmen’s places and have to decide 
which way to travel.” 

The third Georgia farmer to top the $100,- 
000 mark in farm payments in Guy H. 
Shrivers, Jr. of Barnett in Warren County. He 
was in partnership with his father, Guy H. 
Shrivers, Sr., until Mr. Shrivers’ accidental 
death last November when an old shotgun 
he carried in his truck went off in the back- 
yard and killed him instantly. The $105,031 
farm payment was the total they both re- 
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ceived. Dividing the payment by two puts 
the Shivers men into a much bigger category. 
Thirty other Georgia farmers last year re- 
ceived more than $50,000 each. Since his 
father’s death, Guy, Jr., who is 44, has taken 
over the operation of the whole farm—4,000 
acres which he and his mother own together. 
Guy graduated from the University of 
Georgia with a major in dairying in 1949, 
after a 26-month interruption for military 
service. 

“What I intended to do was have a dairy, 
but beef prices were high and we were al- 
ready in beef cattle,” he said. “We sold cattle 
higher then than we ever have since. Then I 
got off into this cotton business.” 

Mr. Shrivers was helping workmen load 
some reluctant cattle into a truck for the 
weekly auction sale in Washington, Ga. A 
friend watching him work, as he pushed and 
shoved with a cattle stick in his hand, said, 
“You won't get him to stay still long enough 
to make a picture.” 

He wore rumpled khakis, with a hole in 
his pants, and bigtoed high shoes. A mat of 
gray hair protruded at the open neck of his 
shirt, and the dark hair on his head was 
cropped in a crew cut. He and his wife, who 
have two children, a boy at Middle Georgia 
last year and a girl who will be a freshman 
at Brenau this fall, live in a handsome white 
frame ranch house on Highway 287; it sits 
in a shady landscaped island surrounded by 
cotton fields. 

The base of the farm operations is at his 
mother’s house, a one-story structure en- 
veloped on three sides by a screen porch, 
that traditional Georgia way to combat the 
summer heat which cotton thrives on. Farm 
equipment and shops cover a couple of acres 
behind the house. Between the shops and 
the house is the office, a little one-room 
trailer. 

“We plant about 1,400 acres of cotton,” 
Mr. Shrivers said above the hum of the air- 
conditioner in the dark, cool retreat from 
the heat outside, “and we have to lease al- 
lotments to plant that much. Only 400 acres 
of it is on the home farn.. I also have a 
farm and plant 100 acres there. The rest is 
planted on iand we rent, including 250 acres 
on Cox Woodlands land. We make a payment 
to Cox Woodlands of about $9,000, part rent 
payment, part cotton payment. 

“Two or three farmers draw the govern- 
ment payment themselves and pay us for 
growing the cotton. We feel $25 an acre is 
the minimum we can get by with. We also 
get the cotton, but the cotton doesn't bring 
much, Farmers can’t grow cotton at the 
world price. We aren't paying the world price 
for anything else. Insects are the big prob- 
lem—we spray every five days beginning the 
last of June. If we could get rid of insects 
we might be able to produce cotton at the 
world price. 

“Without price supports, we couldn’t even 
plant cotton. The farmer is not the only 
one to benefit from the payment. When you 
take row crops out of an area, you pretty 
well take a lot of business out of the area— 
fertilizer, chemicals and equipment aren't 
used as much and that hurts business. Our 
payments for cotton last year were around 
$80,000 and ouor chemical and fertilizer bill 
was $70,000. There’s not as much business 
when the fields go to pasture. Yet, I don't 
see how taxpayers can subsidize farmers to 
keep small communities alive. (The Barnetts, 
the Bowersvilles, the Pinehursts.) Maybe 
they'll have to let them die. 

“In the farm program, everytime they find 
a solution to one problem, they create 
another one. It gets more complicated, and 
more misunderstood. 

“We farm and try to do the best we can. 
We didn’t make the laws or the rules. Every- 
body farms the way he does trying to come 
out with the most money. Sometimes you 
try to maximize your payments. Sometimes 
you don’t. 
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“You can cut down on your corn, and 
plant just half, and get the same payment 
as if you planted it all. That’s what I call 
maximizing. If you have a 100-acre cotton 
allotment, you get a payment for only 65. 
So you only plant 65. That’s maximizing. 

“In Congress, they say they're going to put 
limits on payments. Some congressmen 
want to wipe out the farm program. It is 
bad that you have to depend on a govern- 
ment subsidy to operate. I'd rather not have 
it that way, but farming’s not the only one. 

“If they put a maximum on payments, 
we'd have to cut out the farms we're rent- 
ing. We'd get into a position where we 
wouldn’t suffer a cut in payments by going 
over a specified amount. We don't know 
what that is—they’re talking about $25,000. 
We'd probably just plant 300 acres of cotton 
on our own farm—not 1,400. 

“It takes a lot of money to grow cotton. 
And cotton has a way of being disappoint- 
ing. At harvest time you don’t have as much 
cotton as you think you have. It doesn’t 
grade as good. The price drops. It's not as 
sure as some crops.” 

Is it on the way out? 

“I wish I knew.” 

Meanwhile, back in the patch, weevils are 
working. And farmers are working to get the 
weevils, to kill the weeds, to pick the lint. 
Taxpayers are working to earn enough to pay 
the government enough to support the 
farmers, the sprayers and pickers, so the 
farmers can get cotton to the mills cheap 
enough to compete with cheap cotton and 
cheap labor of other countries, Mills com- 
plain that they need tariff protection which, 
in effect, is what the farmers already have. 

Cotton is the most expensive crop you 
can grow and the most troublesome, and the 
expensive crop is in trouble. 

Any way you look at it, cotton is trouble. 


PROPOSED LONGSHORE SAFETY 
RULES 


Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the Depart- 
ment of Labor published its proposal for 
new safety rules covering longshoremen 
in the Federal Register on June 26, The 
new safeguards deal with crane and con- 
tainer operations, and also have provi- 
sions on eye and head protection. 

With the rapid development of new 
techniques on docks, especially in the 
field of containerization, the need for re- 
vised and tightened safety rules is plain. 
The proposals put forth by the longshore 
safety branch of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards meet this need. 

Overloading of containers, the cause 
of several recent accidents, should be re- 
duced drastically by the requirement for 
a load-indicating device on cranes, as 
well as certification of container gross 
weights by BLS-approved weighing sta- 
tions. 

Other sections calling for protective 
glasses and hard hats on certain jobs 
will also cut the wasteful and tragic toll 
of job injuries. 

Mr. President, I believe the Depart- 
ment of Labor has proposed a sound and 
necessary reform in safety rules, and I 
hope that the new standards will shortly 
be adopted as final and put into opera- 
tion. 

I ask unanimous consent that a de- 
scription of the proposed longshore 
safety rules from the July 1 edition of 
the Dispatcher, published by the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the proposal 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Proposed new long- 
shore safety rules, approved by outgoing 
Secretary of Labor George Shultz, were 
published in the Federal Register on June 26. 
The proposals cover crane and container 
operations, with additional language on eye 
and head protection. 

According to Edward P. March, chief of 
the longshore safety branch of the Bureau 
of Labor Standards, the new rules “will in- 
sure that we know what we are picking up 
and will avoid container and crane failures 
due to overloaded containers.”’ 

Several recent accidents, including a fatal 
one in New York, were suspected to be due 
to container overloading by shipping firms 
seeking unfair competitive advantages. 

A summary of the proposals follows: 

Every crane used to load or discharge 
cargo shall be fitted with a working load in- 
dicating device, excepting certain bulk, liq- 
uid or magnetic crane operations. This 
would allow crane operators to know in- 
stantly if a load is too heavy for the crane. 

All cargo containers shall be permanently 
marked with the weight of the empty con- 
tainer, a maximum intended cargo weight, 
and the sum of these two weights. 

No container shall be loaded or discharged 
by means of hoisting unless its actual gross 
weight has been certified by a BLS-approved 
weighing station. 

No container shall be hoisted if the cer- 
tified weight exceeds the maximum intended 
weight, or if it exceeds the capacity of the 
crane or other hoisting device. 

All outbound containers shall be inspected 
for visible defects; inbound containers to be 
inspected where practicable. Visible struc- 
tural defects will prevent loading until cor- 
rected on outbound containers; inbounds to 
be emptied or discharged by means insuring 
safety. 

Employees facing eye hazards from flying 

particles or heavy dust must be provided 
with eye protection meeting specific stand- 
ards. 
Employees handling loose scrap metal, 
bulk ores or other chunky commodities, and 
those loading or discharging lift-on lift-off 
containerships, must wear approved protec- 
tive hats. 


RESTRICTION OF TEXTILE AND 
SHOE IMPORTS — THE LIST 
GROWS EVERY DAY 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, almost 
every day, now, we read in our newspa- 
pers about the continued debate over the 
bill introduced by Representative MILLS 
in the House and by me in the Senate to 
restrict textile and shoe imports. In al- 
most all instances the issues are cast in 
Political and economic terms. We hear 
about a possible trade war, about balance 
of payments, about wage differentials, 
and so on. This is highly informative, 
but there is one side of this controversy 
which is too often lost in the rush of 
complex economic arguments: It is the 
human side—the men and women who 
have spent years in the shoe mills, only 
now to be thrown out of work with no 
place to go for reemployment. 

Yesterday, I received a touching re- 
minder of how severe the problem really 
is. Agnes Strob, of Derry, N.H., wrote me 
the following letter: 

Dear SENATOR MCINTYRE: 

This is a list of the people who are working 
at Stage Door, Inc., when they were forced 
to close their doors, due to the import of 
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shoes. Do sincerely hope this will in some 
small way help. 

Isbel Pare, Carol Patrick, Cincy Riel, 
Jacqueline Griffin, Elaine Glover, Ada 
Witham, Beatrice Bodwell, June Hurteau, 
Ruby Neil, Nellie Healey. 

Doris Robinson, Beatrice Metevier, Caroline 
Modis, Mary St. John, Edna Berry, Elizabeth 
Desilets, Irene Pettiner, Marianna Witham, 
Mildred Henry, Gladys Barnard. 

Myrna Dudley, Doris McGowen, Alberta 
Hanson, Ruby Witham, Doris Bunker, Mil- 
dred Robinson, John Dudley, Charlotte Fife, 
Helen Dudley, Lois Markwith. 

Della Bishop, Bertha Twombly, Alma Dem- 
yanovich, Hazel Little, Elsie Porter, Mary 
Favour, Lorna Chase, Elizabeth Thibeault, 
Edith Emery, Rose Tisus. 

Mary Mandile, Una Heywood, Ruby Under- 
hill, Jeanne Dmers, Marianna Goodwin, Julia 
Hill, Annette Quintal, Virginia Emery, Marie 
Brown, Audry Pitkin. 

Grace Rollins, Freida Burritt, Martha Wa- 
terman, Gertrude Eaton, Alice Waldron, Jane 
Karpinski, Eva Ryan, Eva Clark, Lois Spear, 
Theresa Taylor, Caroline Severance. 

Muriel Proulx, Hazel Strandell, Donna 
Margaritis, Jeanette Baker, Esther Freitos, 
Irma Hanson, Gertrude Gagnon, Evelyn 
Lodge, Deborah Wilbur, David King. 

Jane Szybiak, Joanne Wallace, Bessie 
Plant, Florence McLaughlin, Marie Guyette, 
Lillian Cooley, Shirley McPherson, Kenneth 
Witham, Mary O'Neil, Elmer Leach. 

Martha Woodhead, Betty Platts, Virginia 
Leach, Mary Elgin, Alice Meader, Lorraine 
Smart, Irene Wilson, Alice Bouley, Theresa 
Stevens, Phyllis Kurkier. 

Catherine Healey, Grace Barnes, Blanche 
Tong, Janet Fields, Ruth Huchins, Norma 
Raymond, Annie Stevens, Amy Guyette, Aura 
Beers, Lora Witham. 

Harry LaCouture, Ola Plante, John Wal- 
lace, George Edwards, Everett Babb, Emile 
Quintal, John Cassier, Charles Dudley, Mary 
Baker, Joseph Quintal. 

Norma Kenniston, Norman Ouilette, Rich- 
ard Hartford, Frank Pelky, Frank Cleveland, 
E. P. Camier, Gerald Foster, Paul Smart, Paul 
Cunningham, Hebert Denoncoeur, Theodore 
Barnard. 

Burton Strout, Lewis Nowe, Harold Barnes, 
Walter Ricker, Lemma Rollins, Martha Tib- 
betts, Kenneth Neptune, Marjorie Neptune, 
George Robinson, George Wilson, 

Robert Riel, Cornelius Smart, Wilder Be- 
mis, Ernest Quintal, Clifton Latimer, William 
Reynolds, Loretta Neilson, Lucy Downing, 
Francis St. John, Alberta Shepard. 

Roger Woodhead, Ruth Hanson, Richard 
Hammerstrom, Joseph Veve, Beulah Adams, 
Robert Johnson, Dennis Currier, John Miller, 
Elsie Linehan, Sylvia Bemis. 

Patricia McCusker, Alfred Eaton, Alan 
Fenstermaker, John Smalley, Everett Wilbur, 
Harlan Hutchinson, Jr., Virginia Smith, Ken- 
neth Frost, John DeGuire, John Broman. 

Roger Carron, John Markiewicz, Lucien 
Glidden, James Currier, Leota Glidden, Rob- 
ert Fields, Mark Wallace, Lawrence Chase, 
Jr., Paul Clement, John Eastman, 

Fred Wallace, Austin Campbell, John 
Witham, Gregory McIntosh, Joan Nowe, 
Helen Nowe, Jerry Riel, Frederick Plant, Rob- 
ert Rothwell, Mike Daley, John Tilton. 

Tasker Cheney, Beverley Witham, Roland 
Lagasse, Maurine Paquette, Howard Rollins, 
Andy Senechel, Marguerite Quintal, Grover 
Eaton, Roland Croteau, David Ricci. 

David Nowe, Harlan Pitkin, Bernard Wal- 
lace, Audry Shepard, Harriett French, Joseph 
Kominsky, Jack Haley, Clarence Pettengill, 
Julian Vive, Nettie Valley. 

Linda Gilson, Norah Levesque, Irene La- 
fond, Polly Quintal, Colleen Quintal, Iris 
Richards, Francine Demyanovich, Angelina 
Desjardin, Katherine Merrill, Edith Mer- 
chant, 

Helen Gauthier, Yvonne McGovern, Rita 
Clark, Rene Broman, Betty Jean DeLorn, 
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Emily Yeaton, Bonnie Eaton, Harriet Mar- 
garitis, Joyce Hyre, Marilyn Perkins. 

Lenore Cole, Marion Chasse, Melverda 
Smith, Vera Crooker, Elizabeth Davies, Flor- 
ence Currier, Rollande Bartholomi, Elizabeth 
Strout, Alice Adams, Margaret Vehey. 

Rosanna Porter, Janice Smalley, Everett 
Wilbur, Florence Campbell, Darlene Wladron, 
Nancy Rollins, Diane St. John, Betty Cheney, 
Lucille O’Brien. 

Gloria Maynard, Jeanne Stilkey, Helen Mc- 
Intosh, Patrick McCusker, Anastasia Guyette, 
Kathy Richards, Dorothy Smith, Pauline Mil- 
ler, Rury Henderson, Nancy Margaritis. 

Constance Richardson, Winifred Hartford, 
Charles Proul, Louise Abbott, Claire Dube, 
Beverley Quintal, Irene Markiewicz, Jean 
Sweeney, Ruby Mullin, Agnes Strob. 

Mildred Souter, Doris Comstock, Pearl 
Rollins, Ella Mae Donovan, Etta Margaritis, 
Myrtle Sinclair, Marjorie Richards, Rachel 
Richardson, Linda Croteau, Edith Wallace. 

Polly Ann Mataragas, Ellen Watts, Althea 
Davis, Georgia Bolduc, Virginia Collins, Lila 
Marcotte, Bonnie Griffin, Paris Stilkey, Elva 
Ferry, Mary Cheney, Pasty Brown, Jean 
Downing, Elaine Marcotte. 

The above is a list of Shoe Workers which 
formally were employed at the Stage Door, 
Inc., Raymond, N.H. 

UNITED SHOE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
AFL-CIO, CLC, Loca 106, Ray- 
mMonp, N.H. 

JOHN TILTON, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Itis my hope that Senators will glance 
at this list and try to think what a lay- 
off like this can mean to a small town. 
This mill was at the heart of the eco- 
nomic life of the town; now it is gone. 
This is going to occur again and again 
across our Nation unless action is taken 
soon by the House and Senate to slow 
down the infiux of cheaply made foreign 
shoes. 


MARTIN MARIETTA’S COST UNDER- 
RUN ON PERSHING MISSILE 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, 
needless to say, we hear a great deal of 
complaint in the Senate these days about 
cost overruns, especially in the Depart- 
ment of Defense. For example, my friend 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. PROX- 
MIRE) just a few days ago gave the latest 
figures on cost rises for weapons systems 
during the past 9 months. 

It is very seldom, however, that anyone 
gives credit to any part of the so-called 
military-industrial complex for a cost un- 
derrun. I suggest, Mr. President, that 
costs underruns are important too. In 
this connection, I wish to place in the 
Record an information sheet concerning 
Martin Marietta’s financial performance 
on the Pershing missile system over a 13- 
year period. It will be noted that this 
system which has proved highly success- 
ful as the U.S. Army’s longest range and 
most powerful weapon has accumulated a 
cost underrun of $30 million. 

Task unanimous consent that the Mar- 
tin Marietta information be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the infor- 
mation was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

PERSHING MISSILE PROGRAM NETS $30 
MILLION UNDERRUN 

The Pershing missile system, which has 
proven to be singularly successful as the U.S. 
Army's longest-range and most powerful 
weapon, has another distinction. 

Instead of an overrun, the Pershing proj- 
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ect, managed by the U.S. Army Missile Com- 
mand, Redstone Arsenal, Ala., has accumu- 
lated an underrun of just under $30 mil- 
lion over its 13-year existence. 

The result is the saving of that much tax- 
payer money by the Army and Martin Mari- 
etta Corporation, prime contractor for the 
Pershing system. 

The overrun amounts to 2.49 percent of 
the $1.2 billion spent to date on develop- 
ment, production, deployment and improve- 
ments for the 400-mile-range, surface-to- 
surface ballistic system. 

Included is a series of 59 major contracts 
between the Missile Command and Martin 
Marietta dating back to March, 1958, when 
the nuclear-tipped Pershing was conceived 
as a replacement for the Redstone missile. 

One $225-million contract for initial pro- 
duction of Pershing equipment, awarded in 
1961, resulted in a $9 million underrun—or 4 
percent under target. The remainder of the 
underrun resulted from other of the 58 
major contracts. 

There have been overruns, however. The 
largest was a 2.1 percent overrun on a $67.2 
million research and development contract 
awarded in 1966. This overrun amounted to 
$1.4 million above original estimates. But 
in the overall program, the limited overruns 
were overshadowed by the underruns which 
make up the $30 million figure. 

One factor credited with contributing to 
the price hold down on the Pershing program 
is the orderly progression in the types of con- 
tracts used by the Army Missile Command 
which changed in parallel with development 
of the system. 

Starting with the original R&D effort, the 
contract was a Cost Plus Fixed Fee agree- 
ment. 

The next contracts were Cost Plus Incen- 
tive Fee, followed by Firm Fixed Price agree- 
ments through most of the production phase, 
placing the risks more upon the contractor 
than the government. 

With the Pershing 1-A improvement work, 
a Cost Plus Incentive Fee contract was again 
employed, giving multiple incentive on cost, 
schedule and technology. In the subsequent 
production phase, Fixed Price Incentives 
were used, with the incentive based on cost 
only. In such contracts, the contractor 
stands to share in the cost savings or is 
penalized for poor performance. 

More recently, the missile command 
awarded a Cost Plus Award Fee contract for 
engineering services to be performed by 
Martin Marietta. Under this agreement, the 
contractor is assured of only 3 percent but, 
depending upon the efficiency with which the 
work is performed, can be awarded up to 7 
percent more on the judgment of the con- 
tracting agency. 

Another factor contributing to lower costs 
at the Orlando Division of Martin Marietta— 
where the Pershing work is done—is an ex- 
tensive cost reduction program emphasized 
by Martin Marietta management. 

Under this program, which embraces other 
projects in addition to Pershing, the Orlando 
Division last year set a goal of $13.6 million 
as a cost reduction target. At year’s end, net 
savings and cost avoidance amounted to over 
$16 million, or 18 percent above the projected 
goal. 

Of that amount, the Pershing program con- 
tributed $2.8 million. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


REQUIRES 
GREAT FPALLS-BROWNING TRANS- 


MISSION LINE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, last 
week a delegation of military officers 
briefed me regarding the Safeguard 
ABM system programed for Montana 
in the area between Great Falls and 
Browning. Thirteen thousand persons 
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will be moving to the sparsely settled 
area centered at Conrad. 

The Safeguard impact will be substan- 
tial on various community facilities— 
schools, sewers, water systems, hospitals, 
communications, and power. I shall re- 
port to the Senate on these matters in 
due course. I deal today only with the 
electric power aspects, inasmuch as cer- 
tain actions must be taken very soon by 
Congress in order to provide reliable elec- 
tric service in an area vitally important 
to the national defense. 

In 1968, prior to the decision to put 
Safeguard in the area, engineers of the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the Mon- 
tana Power Co. agreed that new trans- 
mission facilities, beyond the 115-kilo- 
volt line recently constructed by the 
company, would be needed by 1972. 

The Defense Department will provide, 
as in previous situations, onsite genera- 
tion for mission requirements. This on- 
site generation is independent of com- 
mercial power. This does not mean that 
the Defense mission is impervious to the 
operation of commercial power systems. 
When a hunter’s bullet caused a black- 
out lasting several hours and covering 
several thousand square miles in Mon- 
tana last year, the efficiency of the Min- 
uteman system was impaired, because of 
a shutdown of onsite power at one of 
the sites during the period when the 
blackout occurred. Similarly, serious 
voltage fluctuations in the line serving 
Opheim Air Force Station in Montana 
damaged equipment and impaired de- 
fense capability. Reliable commercial 
power will back up on-site generating 
capacity. 

Safeguard will also create substantial 
increments in power use in the area im- 
mediately adjacent to the ABM sites. 
Thousands of persons, those connected 
with the mission or with service indus- 
tries, and their families, will be depend- 
ent on commercial power in an area 
which, as I pointed out previously, trans- 
mission deficiencies were forecast even 
before Safeguard was planned for the 
area. 

The existing Montana Power 115-kilo- 
volt transmission line is inadequate to 
meet the needs of the early seventies. 
The line does not provide reliable loop 
service. It leaves a substantial area de- 
pendent on one-line radial service. A sin- 
gle outage, not even at peak load, could 
result in voltage reductions that would 
damage the electrical equipment of thou- 
sands of Montanans throughout the 
area. 

Indeed, the Bureau of Reclamation ad- 
vised the Senate Interior Committee last 
month that the existing transmission 
system will not meet minimum reliabil- 
ity criteria established by the Western 
Systems Coordinating Council, even in 
the years immediately ahead. 

Mr. President, last Friday the Depart- 
ment of the Interior instructed its agent 
in Montana to sign a wheeling contract 
with the Montana Power Co. regard- 
ing transmission service from the Mon- 
tana Power 115-kilovolt line. The De- 
partment of the Interior did not allow 
Senator MANSFIELD and me an oppor- 
tunity to review the contract prior to 
its signing, as we had requested. The De- 
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partment did not permit the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives most directly concerned 
to review the contract, 

The Department of the Interior did 
not consult with the Rural Electric Ad- 
ministration nor with the REA cooper- 
atives immediately involved. Bonneville 
Power Administration, whose jurisdic- 
tion covers all of Montana, was not con- 
sulted. 


Nor did it share the contract with the 
Senate Interior Committee, which con- 
ducted a hearing on this matter in April, 

In his summary of those hearings, 
Chairman Jackson on behalf of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs concluded that the proposed wheel- 
ing agreement, into which the Depart- 
ment of Interior entered Friday, “will 
result in a system of questionable short- 
term reliability.” On the other hand, 
Chairman Jackson concluded that Fed- 
eral construction of a 161-kilovolt line, 
which would provide loop service, would 
provide long-term reliability, and would 
possibly be cheaper in the long run than 
the small radial line constructed by 
Montana Power. 

The needed 161-kilovolt Federal trans- 
mission line to which Chairman Jackson 
referred was included in both the John- 
son and Nixon budgets. Last year both 
the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees voted funds to initiate its 
construction. However, the appropria- 
tions committees stated that the money 
should not be spent if a wheeling con- 
tract, providing substantially the same 
benefits as a Federal line, could be nego- 
tiated. 

We now have a wheeling contract. It 
does not meet the standards of relia- 
bility and adequacy set forth by the ap- 
propriations Committees. Chairman 
Jackson has found for long-term relia- 
bility through the 161-kilovolt Federal 
loop line, and against the questionable 
short-term reliability available through 
the 115-kilovolt radial line constructed 
by the private company, the approach- 
ing impact of Safeguard and the inade- 
quacies of the wheeling contract under- 
score the need for construction of the 
Federal line as soon as possible. The 
line is needed to improve reliability and 
provide adequate power for Safeguard 
and its complement, as well as the in- 
digenous population. 

The money to begin construction has 
been appropriated. Needed now is release 
of the funds by direction of the appro- 
priations committee to the Department 
of the Interior. The Department must be 
told to proceed with construction of the 
161-kilovolt line. 

I urge members of the appropriations 
committee to include such direction in 
their report on the Public Works Ap- 
propriation bill. 


ONLY THROUGH STRENGTH 


Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. President, 
John L. Frisbee, the senior editor for 
plans and policy of the magazine Air 
Force and Space Digest makes a point 
that is as old as man, but is too often 
forgotten by some men—that in this 
world only strength can insure both 
peace and freedom. 
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Today we are in an era reminiscent of 
the 1930’s, when some believe that good 
intentions and sincerity of purpose will 
suffice. Many a nation that thought that 
no longer exists. Others exist only be- 
cause the United States was available to 
rescue them or protect them. 

Mr. President, nobody is around to 
rescue or protect the United States. It is 
imperative that we do that ourselves; 
that we be not misled by the well-inten- 
tioned blind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Frisbee’s article be printed 
in the RECORD., 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“SHOW AND TELL” 
(By John L. Frisbee) 

Twenty-five years ago this month, mush- 
room-shaped clouds rose over Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. They marked the end of World War 
II and the beginning of a new era in interna- 
tional affairs. 

It is quite conceivable that nuclear weap- 
ons will never again be used directly in war. 
But whether they are or not, the turn of 
events and the fate of nations are—and for a 
very long time will continue to be—affected 
by their shadowy presence. 

Twice in the last sixteen years, events of 
major importance have been resolved in fa- 
vor of the side of that possessed nuclear 
superiority. In 1956, the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, which could have triggered the de- 
struction of the Soviet empire, was squelched 
by the USSR’s localized superiority in nu- 
clear weapons. At that time, the US had no 
nuclear-armed missiles that were operation- 
al, and our strategic bombers weren't truly 
global in range. Our allies, threatened by a 
few Soviet missiles of limited range and by 
nuclear-capable Soviet bombers, declined to 
provide either military assistance for the 
Hungarians or bases for US deterrent forces. 
Our nuclear bargaining power was neu- 
tralized and Soviet tanks rolled into Hun- 
gary. A crack in the iron wall of Soviet 
hegemony was sealed. 

In October 1962, the tables were turned. 
A small force of US ICBMs and our much 
larger, by-now global, bomber fleet were deci- 
sive in forcing the Soviets to withdraw of- 
fensive missiles from Cuba. 

Neither in 1956 nor in 1962 was a shot— 
nuclear or conventional—exchanged between 
the two super-powers, but in each case the 
outcome was decided by nuclear weapons at 
the ready. 

The US was prepared in 1962 because we 
took seriously the erroneous forecast of a 
missile gap, made in 1959 and 1960. The fore- 
casts, based on the best intelligence in- 
formation then available, turned out to be 
exaggerated. But if we had not heeded them, 
it is doubtful that the US would have 
launched a crash program to put missiles in 
the ground and to enlarge and improve our 
bomber force. Without the fairly wide mar- 
gin of nuclear superiority we had in the fall 
of 1962, the Cuban crisis might well have 
culminated in a shooting war. 

Now, Soviet expansionism is again on the 
move. A crisis, at least comparable in gravity 
to the Soviet missile presence in Cuba, is de- 
veloping in the Middle East and the Mediter- 
ranean basin. Elsewhere in this issue of Am 
Force Magazine, that increasingly perilous 
situation is discussed (see page 16 and page 
40). The USSR has moved ominously toward 
a@ centuries-old Russian objective, shared by 
Czars and commissars alike, of dominating 
an area that is of great strategic importance, 
both in itself and as a way-station to further 


expansion. 
Underlying the Soviet drive into the Middle 


East is a major shift in the nuclear balance. 
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Between 1968 and the summer of 1970, the 
US nuclear superiority of about 4 to 1 over 
the Soviets has evaporated. Rapid deploy- 
ment by the Soviets of a variety of ballistic 
and orbital weapons, including the giant 
§SS-9 missile, their construction of an ABM 
system, and the USSR’s emergence as a ma- 
jor maritime nation have combined to vir- 
tually neutralize US strategic power except as 
a deterrent to a direct Soviet attack on the 
United States. 

It was ironic that we met the earlier Soviet 
challenge, in 1962, because we heeded inac- 
curate warnings of a Soviet drive for nuclear 
superiority. It is doubly ironic that un- 
equivocal evidence of the USSR’s race for 
nuclear superiority now is either ignored or 
discounted as self-serving propaganda. The 
result: Today the Middle East and the Medi- 
terranean hang in precarious balance. To- 
morrow—what? 

In a recent address to Associated Press edi- 
tors Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird re- 
vealed considerable hitherto classified infor- 
mation on the Soviet strategic buildup. He 
told his audience: “, . . the information I 
am presenting to you is based on our own 
observations of what the Soviets are doing,” 
not on Soviet discussions of their strategic 
forces. The Secretary had to be referring to 
satellite reconnaissance photogaphs, highly 
refined electronic intelligence, and other 
sources of information that didn’t even exist 
in 1960. 

Today’s public skepticism about the re- 
alities of Soviet nuclear power, and its in- 
tended uses, is somewhat reminiscent of the 
skepticism that existed in the fall of 1962, 
concerning allegations of Soviet missilesite 
construction in Cuba. That earlier skepticism 
disappeared when photos of the Cuban mis- 
sile sites, taken from high-flying U-2 aircraft, 
were made public. The American people, al- 
most without exception, rallied behind the 
President. 

We are reliably informed that one of this 
country’s highest-ranking officials recently 
asked: “What does it take to awaken the 
American people to the seriousness of the 
Soviet threat?" 

We don’t claim to have a comprehensive 
answer. But one way might be to release 
some of the satellite photography on which 
US analysis of the threat is based. That was 
pretty effective in the case of Cuba. 

The old grammar school game of “Show 
and Tell” isn’t just for kids. It works for 
grownups, too. 


JIM LUCAS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, the 
death of Pulitzer Prizewinning corres- 
pondent Jim Lucas last week saddens me 
as it does others who knew and admired 
this fearless and faithful reporter. Jim 
Lucas was a native Oklahoman and 
came to be one of the most illustrious 
sons of the Sooner State. 

I first knew Jim Lucas as a war cor- 
respondent on Iwo Jima. Throughout 
that operation he worked with the 4th 
Marine Division and in some of the most 
intense combat in the history of the 
war. He was always on the scene to give 
an accurate, factual account of the 
events, and more particularly, personal 
insights into the men who were making 
history. 

Jim Lucas began his career as a re- 
porter in Oklahoma as a writer for the 
Muskogee Daily Phoenix and the Tulsa 
Tribune. Throughout his life he main- 
tained his roots in our States and fre- 
quently returned for personal visits or 
for assignments. In 1965, during the time 
I served as Governor, Jim came to Okla- 
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homa to investigate and report on an 
alleged scandal in the Air National 
Guard. After digging into the story for 
many weeks, Jim found that the allega- 
tions were not well founded; and to his 
everlasting credit he had the grace and 
honesty to say as much. In my judgment, 
this was in the highest tradition of the 
fourth estate. 

The death of Jim Lucas leaves a great 
void in the ranks of combat correspon- 
dents. However, the record he made and 
the tradition of integrity, incisiveness, 
and fairness he contributed to the jour- 
nalism profession will serve to guide 
many who follow in his footsteps. 

I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
members of his family. 


WHERE FEDERAL MONEY GOES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, in 
the past few days, the President has been 
extremely critical of Congress for au- 
thorizing expenditures of a mandatory 
nature which make it impossible to place 
a ceiling upon Federal spending. He 
pointed out that he recently signed a bill 
fixing a ceiling on Federal spending for 
the current year—fiscal year 1971. He 
said he intended to live by that ceiling, 
but that Congress has made a travesty 
of it. 

Quite naturally, the Chief Executive's 
remarks were immediately challenged by 
the majority leader and by the Senator 
from Wisconsin (Mr, PROXMIRE). In view 
of this, I think the Senate would be in- 
terested to read an exceptionally fine 
article written by Mr. David Lawrence 
which tells exactly where the money goes 
and why the President is correct in his 
assertions. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Law- 
rence’s article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE Doss FEDERAL MONEY Go? 
(By David Lawrence) 

The federal government spends more than 
$200 billion a year nowadays, and Congress 
must authorize the appropriation of every 
penny of it. But how many of the approxi- 
mately 120 million eligible voters are really 
familiar with the merits of the legislative 
measures involving large sums? 

The purposes of some of the current alloca- 
tions of funds can be summed up briefly: 

1. The House has approved a $44 billion 
measure for the Office of Education, This is 
$453.3 million above the President's request. 

2. The House has approved a bill, which 
now is before the Senate, to extend unem- 
ployment compensation to an additional 4.4 
million workers, increase the tax on employ- 
ers, and provide that, beginning in 1972, job- 
less benefits could be extended an extra 13 
weeks in periods of high unemployment. The 
House voted down a move to put an esti- 
mated 275,000 farm workers under the cov- 
er 


The House Agriculture Committee has 
approved a three-year price-support program 
with a limit of $55,000 a year on payments to 
individual farmers growing cotton, wheat and 
feed grains. The Senate has voted to make it 
a $20,000 ceiling. 

4. The House Agriculture Committee has 


endorsed a measure providing that able- 
bodied individuals must sign up for work 
before they can be eligible to receive food 
stamps. The restriction would modify a bill 
already passed by the Senate, which plans 
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to furnish $2.5 billion annually in food 
stamps by 1972. 

5. The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate bills to authorize $775 million over 
three years for new air purity standards and 
$511 million to find new ways of disposing of 
or re-using solid waste materials. 

6. The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate a plan supported by the President 
for a minimum annual income for poor fam- 
ilies. A minimum of $1,600 a year would be 
given a family of four, and its income could 
go as high as $3,920 before the $1,600 subsidy 
would be eliminated. 

7. The House adopted a $20 billion measure 
for military procurement. This includes au- 
thorization for an expansion of what is 
known as the Safeguard antimissile system 
and the purchase of equipment for another 
nuclear aircraft carrier and a new manned 
bomber. A Senate committee has approved 
the plan. 

8. The Senate has approved a $3.1 billion 
financing program for mass transit projects. 
A similar program, which would permit lo- 
ealities to make contracts totaling $5 billion 
over the next year for urban transit projects, 
has been approved by the House Banking 
Committee, 

9. The President vetoed a measure author- 
izing a three-year continuation of the hos- 
pital construction program because it was 
$350 million over his request. But both 
houses overrode the veto and authorized 
$2.79 billion to be spent, 

10. President Nixon has proposed that the 
national government return to the states a 
portion of the federal tax revenue “with no 
strings attached” so it could be used by the 
states and local governments on their own 
projects. The measure has not been acted 
upon by either house. 

But where does the biggest part of the 
$200 billion in the budget go? Much of it is 
spent for the Vietnam war, and only $2.2 bil- 
lion is expended for economic and military 
aid to the smaller countries of the world. 

Many of the authorizations for the use of 
government funds concern matters wholly 
unfamiliar to the vast majority of the citi- 
zens, so the American people have to rely on 
their representatives in Congress to act wisely 
in their behalf. Whether Congress overspends 
or not is not easy for outsiders to judge. Un- 
doubtedly the members of both houses are 
influenced by political factors. The pressure 
for government appropriations is constant. 
The committees are in reality the groups that 
make the important judgements. If both 
parties therein concur, the chances of sup- 
port in the two houses are good, but if it’s 
a partisanly sponsored measure, a controversy 
usually ensues, 

The public as a whole, however, gets to 
know very little about all the aspects of the 
spending problem. Even though many bil- 
lions of dollars are involved, most newspapers 
would consider it dry news to print the tech- 
nical details of all the appropriations bills. 
So the taxpayers have no choice but to de- 
pend on their representatives in Congress and 
the President for an efficient handling of the 
public money. 


UNITED NATIONS LINEUP FOR 
HUMAN RIGHTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
thought it would be appropriate for us 
to take a look today at some of the rea- 
sons given by other nations for support- 
ing international treaties for the preser- 
vation of human rights for all of man- 
kind. The following is a sample lineup 
provided by the World Federalist, May/ 
June 1970: 

Norway: “A deliberate transfer of execu- 
tive, judicial and even legislative power to 
international bodies becomes more and more 
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a common feature in State practice. Norway 
regards such a transfer of power in no way 
as a violation but merely as an expression 
of national sovereignty.” 

Sweden: “The Swedish Government has 
strongly given voice to the view that human 
rights questions transcend the boundaries of 
nations and that therefore, in this field, 
States should not . . . cling to the prin- 
ciple of sovereignty in order to block an 
effective examination.” 

Netherlands: “The duty of the [Human 
Rights] Commission was to defend the rights 
and freedoms of individuals; however, at the 
present the Commission did not have the 
power to protect individuals, and this was 
most regrettable...” 

Yugoslavia: “. .. one could see two op- 
posing opinions; each had some right on its 
side. However, the developing countries had 
shown little interest in the matter; and the 
proposal could only be settled when the de- 
veloping countries could see that they could 
benefit from it.” 


These nations are only a sample of the 
more than 75 members of the United 
Nations that have taken the initiative 
for human rights for all of mankind. 
Our absence, Mr. President, is both con- 
spicuous and embarrassing. 

The time is now. The Genocide Con- 
vention is under active consideration in 
the Senate for the first time in 20 years. 
I hope the Senate will not let this oppor- 
tunity pass by. 


RULDINS OUR AMERICAN 
OMMUNITIES 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as a 
farmer and one who is vitally interested 
in the rural areas of our country, I have 
long been impressed by the Future Farm- 
ers of America. My admiration for this 
organization continues to grow as I ob- 
serve the many contributions it makes 
in the development of young Americans 
and the communities in which they live. 

The most recent undertaking of this 
group of young leaders is one of which I 
am especially proud. Last week, the na- 
tional FFA president, Harry Birdwell, of 
Fletcher, Okla., was in Washington to 
announce the initiation of a new pro- 
gram which is designed to get young peo- 
ple involved constructively in helping to 
make their communities more attractive 
places in which to live and work. The 
theme of this program is “Building Our 
American Communities.” 

It was my pleasure to visit with the 
State president of the Future Farmers 
of America, Teddy Shaw, of Ninnekah, 
Okla., last week concerning this program, 
and I was impressed again by the imagi- 
nation and enthusiasm that was evident 
in the goals that were set forth. The 
FFA is to be commended, along with the 
Farmers Home Administration, which 
assisted in the development of this posi- 
tive and forward-looking program. 

Smaller communities and rural areas 
all over the country, the real backbone 
of American life, will benefit greatly from 
the efforts of these dedicated young 
Americans as they seek to build toward 
a better future for their country. 

Mr. President, in order that Senators 
may be fully informed about this pro- 
gram, I ask unanimous consent that 
Harry Birdwell’s announcement of the 
program be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the an- 
nouncement was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BETTER Days THROUGH BETTER WAYS 


(Announcement of FFA “Building Our 
American Communities” by Harry Bird- 
well, nátional FFA president) 

In the opening paragraph of the FFA Creed 
members of our organization are reminded 
that better days are the result of better ways. 
As we reflect upon the critical problems of 
1970, it is quickly obvious that our chal- 
lenge. has become one of solving America’s 
problems while maintaining America’s 
strengths. That seems to indicate that not 
only the Future Farmers of America, but all 
of America, is seeking better days through 
better ways. 

From every sector of America young people 
are saying, “Let's play an active role in 
America’s future”. For the most part young 
people have correctly analyzed the obstacles 
which our nation must overcome, and as we 
view the energy and ambition of construc- 
tive, well-meaning youths—what things can 
provide them with opportunities for mean- 
ingful participation? Unfortunately the op- 
portunities for millions of this nation’s youth 
to become involved with adults and to partic- 
ipate in worthwhile community efforts are 
limited. For this reason it is and will continue 
to be the aim of the Future Farmers of 
America to provide our members with the 
knowledge of community problems and to 
undertake noteworthy community service 
and community improvement projects. 

In keeping with that objective I am proud 
to formally announce an innovative com- 
munity action program, ... Building Our 
American Communities. 

The new national effort was conceived 
eighteen months ago by staff members of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, an 


agency of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. As the USDA and FFA view 


America’s future, it becomes more evident 
that rural America must, of necessity, offer a 
solution to many problems of congested 
urban centers. This over crowding of our 
population can be reduced provided that suf- 
ficent jobs, adequate housing and municipal 
facilities can be secured in rural and semi- 
rural areas. As FFA has worked jointly with 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, we have 
decided that a program involving both study 
and action will be the most effective means 
of involving our membership. Instructional 
units will be made available to 12,000 teach- 
ers of Vocational Agriculture, and beginning 
with the 1970-1971 high school year this in- 
formation will be taught in Vocational Agri- 
culture classrooms in 9,000 American com- 
munities. Vocational Agriculture students 
will devote a portion of their class time to 
discussion of the problems of their local com- 
munities. In. addition to the instructional 
phase, FFA members will be involved in ac- 
tual community improvement projects deal- 
ing with seven rural problem areas: 

1, Making efficient use of community re- 
sources, 

2. Conducting job surveys and rural job de- 
velopment. 

3. Becoming involved in environmental 
clean-up and control of water, air and solid 
waste. 

4. Leading community beautification 
drives. 

5. Developing recreational programs and 
facilities. 

6. Surveying and developing community 
housing. 

7. Encouraging community safety and aid- 
ing in the development of rural health fa- 
cilities. 

We realize this seems to be quite an under- 
taking, however, we anticipate that many 
other organizations will become actively in- 
volved in community projects as a result of 
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the FFA effort to help coordinate rural de- 
velopment efforts. We challenge other youth 
and adult organizations, civic clubs and city 
governments to join hands with a half mil- 
lion FFA members as we set out to build 
rural America, 

To this point the response to this effort 
has been excellent. Young and old alike are 
excited about the prospects for improved 
communities through this “youth pioneer” 
approach to community problem solving. 
President Nixon has sanctioned our program 
and has indicated that it satisfies the de- 
sire of his administration both to get youth 
involved in solution finding and to 
strengthen rural America. 

If constructive youth involvement and 
further development of rural American com- 
munities seem to be important priorities 
for the decade ahead, then I solicit your 
enthusiastic support for Building Our Ameri- 
can Communities. To those of you assembled 
here today, and to every American who shall 
see the results of this effort, I say this... 
FFA members have not fallen subject to a 
spirit of pessimism and impending doom, On 
the contrary we believe that better days are 
ahead for America if we will search for better 
ways to solve our problems and employ our 
creativity. Though troubles beset America, 
though controversy divides America, 450,000 
Future Farmers of America join with me in 
saying to you that as we further build our 
American communities we have much to 
build with and God knows everything to 
build for. 


HABITS OF AMERICAN YOUTH 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, all 
of us, I am sure, are concerned today 
with the performance and habits of 
American youth. I, for one, believe that 
American youth is far from lost. In fact, 
I would say that the vast majority of 
our young people today are exceptional, 
responsible, and intelligent. Of course, we 
do have the 5 percent or less that par- 
ticipates in violence and senseless pro- 
tests and draws a greatly overrated 
measure of attention from the Nation’s 
communication media. 

Regardless, I believe the warning con- 
tained in an editorial published in the 
Arizona Republic is pertinent at this 
time. I wish to thank publisher Eugene 
C. Pulliam for writing it. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WILL YOUNG AMERICA DESTROY Irs HERITAGE? 

Although less than 10 per cent of American 
youth has been participating in the violent, 
senseless protests about their own colleges 
and universities, there is a growing danger 
that the noisy, militant leaders of America’s 
young revolutionaries will lure more and 
more students to their cause. 

The vast majority of students are serious- 
minded young people striving to get an ed- 
ucation. They have, so far, refused to enter 
into the “gory glee” of hell-raising on the 
campuses, But no leadership among the silent 
majority of students has arisen to challenge 
the revolutionaries. 

The president of the student body at a 
large university was elected by a vote of 
1,000 to 300. Only 1,300 out of 23,000 stu- 
dents voted in that election. They simply 
weren't interested in the militant program of 
the radical leaders. However, the student who 
was elected president claims that he rep- 
resents the entire student body, and demands 
a voice in the Board of Regents’ meetings, in 
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spite of the fact that 90 per cent of the stu- 
dents wanted no part of his program. 

Unless the students who believe they go 
to college to get an education rather than to 
start a revolution begin very shortly to 
organize and challenge the revolutionaries on 
the campus, they may find they have sat 
silent while their precious heritage of free- 
dom and opportunity goes down the drain in 
a blazing, destructive, senseless revolution 
led by leaders who don’t know what they 
want or what they would do with it if all 
their demands were granted. They want a 
noisy voice in everything, but beyond that 
they know not what they are shouting about. 

A sober observation about Amierica’s youth 
recently came from England, where the edi- 
tor of the London Daily Telegraph declared 
that no generation of young people ever had 
so great a heritage of freedom and oppor- 
tunity as today’s American youth. 

Under the caption “Revolt of the Pam- 
pered,” the editor of the London Daily Tele- 
graph wrote: 

“America is the victim of its national 
myth. It entered history proclaiming the 
rights of man; its Constitution is aimed at 
fostering freedom at all costs. Its young have 
been brought up largely on an educational 
theory which attaches supreme importance 
to self-expression. Is it odd that it should 
lead the world in rebellion or that its volun- 
teer forces should sometimes lack the virtue 
of unrelenting discipline? Yet one marvel 
does defy explanation. Why should America's 
pampered and idolized student youth, living 
in a country that enjoys freedom and pros- 
perity in unprecedented degrees, turn all its 
righteous anger, not against the despotisms 
that rule most of the rest of the world, but 
against America itself?” 


SEWER PROBLEMS IN 
ROGUE RIVER, OREG. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, when 
we were debating the 1971 Agriculture 
Appropriations Act, I gave my full sup- 
port to the amendment to increase fund- 
ing for the FHA rural water and sewer 
grants and loans. My statement in sup- 
port of the amendment appears on page 
23294 of the July 8, 1970, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

In those remarks, I mentioned the sit- 
uation in Rogue River, Oreg., and the 
problems that small towns in Oregon 
face in providing adequate sewer systems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the portion of my remarks on 
July 8, 1970, describing the situation in 
Rogue River be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, I would like to comment 
on the experience of one small town in 
Oregon and its problems in this area. I quote 
from a letter to me from Mr. Wayne Richards, 
community development specialist of the 
Jackson County Community Action Council. 
That letter states in part: 

“Representative Don Stathos advised writ- 
ing to you in regard to pollution of the Rogue 
River. The City of Rogue River is in the 
em position of being partly respon- 
sible for polluting its famous namesake. After 
taking a routine water sample for its swim- 
ming classes in August of 1969, the Jack- 
son County Parks and Recreation Depart- 
ment decided to bus the participants into 
Medford, 21 miles away. Evans Creek, which 
empties into the Rogue River at the town- 
site, has been officially posted as being 


polluted. The entire population of Rogue 
River (700) now uses septic tanks. Because 
they are in such close proximity to each 
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other, several of the businesses share the 
same tank. Engineering surveys indicate clay 
subsoil which is very poor for proper drainage 
of septic tanks. 

I call attention to the following paragraph; 
for it goes to the heart of the problem: 

“The City of Rogue River has repeatedly 
attempted to bond itself and pay for its sewer 
system. These bond issues have been unsuc- 
cessful because of the excessive financial bur- 
den placed on the tax payers. Two thirds of 
the inhabitants of Rogue River are over age 
65 and living on fixed incomes. 538 social 
security checks were mailed to zip code 97537 
of which Rogue River is the major part; these 
checks averaged $71.46. The last bond issue 
presented before the voters in November of 
1966 was for $360,000.00—$30,000.000 of which 
was a Farmers Home Administration Grant. 
That is 8% federal assistance.” 

I ask my colleagues to pay particular at- 
tention to this section of Mr. Richard’s 
letter: 

“Inability to pay is clearly as much of a 
problem here as is the pollution of the river. 
The City of Rogue River is once again pre- 
paring an application to federal funding 
sources for grants to help pay for a sewer 
system. Is the national concern about pol- 
lution genuine? What kind of support need 
we solicit to obtain 50% to 80% federal grant 
participation?” 

In closing, Mr. President, I would note 
that the problems of Rogue River, Oreg., are 
not unique. Similar statements could be 
expressed by many mayors and county com- 
missioners in small Oregon communities. It 
is for this reason, Mr. President, that I urge 
passage of the Goodell amendment. 


Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, re- 
cently I have been sent a copy of the 
Federal application for financial assist- 
ance for a sewage system, which was sub- 
mitted by the town of Rogue River. The 
application has been sent to the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration, the 
Farmers Home Administration, and the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Au- 
thority. 

When I read this application, it dram- 
atized to me the need for increased 
Federal assistance to our rural areas. The 
problems they face are different from 
those in our urban centers, and we must 
not lose sight of the special needs of 
small towns and rural regions across the 
United States. 

We in the Senate have spent much 
time discussing the growing urbanization 
of our country and its effects on all facets 
of our society. Much debate has centered 
on the results of urbanization, but not as 
much has been focused on the causes. In 
my opinion, this application could serve 
as a case study of reasons that many of 
our small towns are stagnating today. 

Our young people should be able to 
choose a city life or a rural life, and not 
be pushed into city or suburban living be- 
cause no jobs are available in rural areas 
and small towns. We must help give our 
rural areas a new economic lift. 

Mr. President, because I believe this 
situation in Rogue River, Oreg., sets 
out so well the problems facing many 
small towns, I ask unanimous consent 
that the application be printed at the end 
of these remarks. 

I ask Senators to read these comments, 
for they could be those of any small town 
suffering from a severe financial squeeze. 
These people across America deserve our 
assistance. We need to move now to help 
them, or the decline of our small towns 
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and the attendant urbanization will only 
multiply the all too familiar problems 
brought on by urbanization. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

APPLICATION FOR FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR 

Crry or ROGUE River SEWER SYSTEM 

Cities, towns, or areas: Rogue River. 

County: Jackson. 

Population: 1960, 520; Current (Est.) 700; 
to be served by project, 2,000.—Design for 
expansion to 2,000. 

Description: To construct a modern sew- 
age treatment plant, interceptor sewer, 
main lines and house laterals for the entire 
city of Rogue River. 

Public interest and necessity: Narrative 
and supporting data attached hereto. 


METHOD OF FINANCING 
[In thousands of dollars} 


Waste components 


Treat- 
ment 


Collec- 


Source of funds tion 


Federal grant requested... 
Federal loan requested_-___ 
Other Federal contribution. 
State contribution. _ .._. 
Applicant contribution... 


Estimated total 


56,250 143,750 


33,750 86,250 
22,500 57,500 


112,500 287,500 400,000 


OTHER FEDERAL ASSISTANCE—PREVIOUS.OR PENDING 


Indebtedness 
outstanding, 
if any 


Name of agency Type of assistance 


Housing and Home 


$1,500 
Finance Agency 


Sewer planing 
gran 


Preliminary cost estimate for proposed 
Rogue River sewer bond issue 
Interceptor: 
3,000 linear feet at $6 
800 linear feet at $10. 
8-inch street mains (20,000 linear 
feet at $6) 
4-inch house laterals (5,000 linear 
feet at $3) 


40,000 square feet at $0.10 
40,000 square feet at $0.30. 
Pump station 
Right-of-way acquisition. 


Contingencies, engineering, legal 
and financing charges (all at 25 


Total; interceptors and dis- 
tribution system. 


Treatment plant (2,000 population 

equivalent) 
Contingencies, engineering, legal and 
cing charges (all at 25 per- 


Total treatment plant. 
Repay planning grant 


Recommended bond issue 
PUBLIC INTEREST AND NECESSITY 
Statistics over a period of time indicate 
that not only is there poverty in the Rogue 
River area, but that it Is increasing. This 
particular project is one of the few that 
promises to change not only the poverty 
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situation but also the increasing poverty 
level. A sewer system for Rogue River would 
provide basic human sanitation and give a 
basis for rational economic growth. This 
grant application represents ten years of 
preplanning activity in attempts to get a 
sewer system built for the Rogue River 
area, 

I. Contribute to health and living stand- 
ards: The health report committee of the 
1968 Jackson County Long-Range Planning 
Conference stated “... the most serious 
unmet health needs in the County... 
(are) adequate sewage disposal system 
...” The same paragraph from which this 
statement was taken also indicates another 
serious unmet health need as “. . . better 
housing for the elderly,” which, of course, 
cannot be built in the City of Rogue River 
until the sewage problem is taken care of. 

No adequate housing can be provided for 
any age group until adequate sewerage is 
provided. Neither the county wide leased 
housing program nor the rehabilitation 
housing program can operate in Rogue River 
because the available existing houses do not 
meet minimum Federal standards. Older 
houses are not being replaced because build- 
ers hesitate to accept septic systems as eco- 
nomically feasible when building new 
houses. 

II. Prevent or abate pollution: The City 
of Rogue River has the dubious distinction 
of being a polluter of the River of its own 
namesake, Individual septic tank and drain- 
field systems presently serve the area within 
the Rogue River city limits. Black clay un- 
derlay prevents proper drainage of effluent 
from the septic tanks. The clay soil con- 
dition coupled with increased population 
density in the downtown area, have long ago 
rendered inadequate the current disposal 
system. 

In August, 1969, the Jackson County 
Parks and Recreation Department took a 
routine water sample from the Rogue River 
at the Rogue River townsite, and from the 
negative results decided to bus its annual 
swimming classes into Medford, twenty-one 
miles away. 

Evans Creek, which empties into the 
Rogue River at the townsite, was officially 
posted as polluted by the Jackson County 
Court during the summer of 1969. In July, 
1970 a concerned citizen of Rogue River tele- 
phoned the Rogue River Neighborhood 
Center, telling them of the negative results 
obtained from two water samples taken from 
Evans Creek near her home, She felt that 
parents of children swimming in Evans 
Creek should be notified of its high pollution 
content. She called the County Sanitation 
Officer, who went on the radio that evening 
to inform the public of the situation. 

A sewage system would clearly abate pres- 
ent pollution and prevent its occurrence in 
the future from the Rogue River population. 
Sufficient reserve capacity will be provided 
(the design presented before the voters will 
be for a maximum of two thousand people) 
to serve the ultimate development of the 
city and surrounding area. 

III. Assist in the creation of long term 
employment: Lack of a sewage collection 
system and treatment facility has seriously 
hindered the growth and development of 
Rogue River and the surrounding area, (See 
attached letters.) 

Prospective businesses have approached 
the local real estate brokers and our local 
banker, as testified in their accompanying 
letters of support. It is easy to see why 
restaurant or motel Interests would find it 
inadvisable to locate in a city which has no 
sewage facilities. The most pressing need of 
the Rogue River area is adequate housing 
and new jobs, neither of which is possible 
without a sewer system. The City of Rogue 
River’s excellent location on the legendary 
river itself makes it potentially ideal for fur- 
ther development of tourism and recrea- 
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tional facilities. One of the largest public 
camping facilities in Southern Oregon is 
located less than one mile from the city lim- 
its of Rogue River. Valley of the Rogue State 
Park provides one hundred and fifty over- 
night camping sites. In 1967 there were 
605,248 visitors to this park. 

IV. Primarily benefit long time unemployed 
and members of low-income families: Con- 
struction of the needed sewage facilities with- 
out Federal assistance would involve an ex- 
traordinary and excessive financial burden on 
the city in relation to its financial resources, 
The City of Rogue River has been trying to 
get a sewer for ten years. A preliminary en- 
gineering survey was completed in 1960. Bond 
issues have been defeated because the tax- 
payers could not bear the full cost of such a 
system. 

A survey taken four years ago and for- 
warded to Congressman John Dellenback in- 
dicated that two-thirds of the inhabitants 
of Rogue River (population 700) are over 
age sixty-five and living on fixed incomes. 
As of January, 1968 monthly Social Security 
checks mailed to Zip code 97537, of which 
Rogue River is the only incorporated area, 
numbered 538. These checks average $71.46. 

Rogue River School District #35 (enroll- 
ment: 1,000 students) has its main school 
buildings within the city limits, which pre- 
sents additional financial burdens to the city. 
Less than 100 students enrolled in Rogue 
River schools live within the city limits of 
Rogue River. For example: already unpaved, 
ill-graded, improperly surfaced, sub-stand- 
ard streets are periodically rutted out due to 
frequent and heavy school bus traffic. The 
schools’ sewage disposal is also handled com- 
pletely by septic tank. Also indicative of the 
economic need of this area is the fact that 
the Rogue River schools are eligible for and 
do participate in the Federal free school 
lunch program. Rogue River School District 
is identified by the Oregon Board of Educa- 
tion as being one with a “high concentra- 
tion of students from low-income families.” 
The District is able to document that over 
20% of its enrollment is under OEO poverty 
threshold guidelines. 

The last bond issue presented before the 
voters for a sewage system in 1966 would 
have cost approximately $600 per typical 
household (100 x 100 foot lot) for the sewer 
hookup. These sewer rates are unreasonable, 
especially to the elderly, whose priority ex- 
penses are such things as food, eyeglasses, 
taxes, hearing aids, etc. Using the $71.46 
average monthly Social Security check men- 
tioned previously, this $600 cost per home- 
owner would be in many cases almost three- 
fourths (12X8%71.46 equals 8857.52) of the 
entire yearly income of pensioners. 

The City of Rogue River has been identi- 
fied by the Economic Development Adminis- 
tration of the Department of Commerce as 
being located in one of their designated areas. 
The principal requirements for this designa- 
tion are high unemployment and low family 
income. Rogue River has been declared eligi- 
ble for participation in Economic Develop- 
ment Administration programs. Jackson 
County is an economically distressed area de- 
scribed by the U.S. Department of Labor as 
having “chronic and persistent unemploy- 
ment.” Without a sewer system the City of 
Rogue River lacks the foundation required 
for economic growth. The historical lack of 
growth Rogue River has experienced (1950 
census: 590 persons; 1960 census: 520 per- 
sons) has local citizens concerned stemming 
the flow of youth migration from this rural 
area to urban areas, Teenagers are moving 
out as fast as they graduate from high school 
because there are no job opportunities. The 
people of Rogue River are aware that their 
greatest investment is the youth of this area. 

1969 average unemployment percentage 
rate for the City of Grants Pass, (popula- 
tion 13,000) nearest “large” city to Rogue 
River, was 10.6%. 12.7% was the percentage 
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for the first week of May, 1970, 15.5% for 
March, and 17% for February. Unemploy- 
ment for the area is above the state average. 

The following is a breakdown of results ob- 
tained from & questionnaire administered 
through the mail to all 250 households situ- 
ated within the City of Rogue River. There 
were 55 replies answering anonymously “How 
many people live in your household?” And 
Bare much is your monthly household in- 
come?” 


Total number of 
people living in 
households 


Number of 
Household income per month households 


26 
13 
34 
21 
22 


May 18, 1970. 
To WHom Ir May Concern:There are no 
job opportunities in Rogue River so when 
I graduate Wednesday, May 20, I will leave 
here to seek other means of better employ- 
ment opportunities. Also, our river and 
creeks are so polluted swimming is almost 
impossible. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Rena L. BAKER. 
RoGUE RIVER, ORE., 
Dear Sm: I am 76 years old and a home 
owner in Rogue River. I think we need a 
sewer, but living on a limited income I could 
not afford to pay for it. It is necessary in 
our town, but the people like myself can’t do 
it without a goy. grant. I am also a widow 
and living alone. 
Lors I. Harr. 
May 19, 1970. 
Dear Sm: Do to the financial circum- 
stances of the city and the people living in 
Rogue River. It seems impossible to finance 
@ sewer system here. We are very much in- 
need of one. My husband 58 years old does 
odd jobs, myself 56 takes care of elderly 
people for our low income, less than $3,000 
per year. We do need one badly and hope the 
government will help us get one. 


May 19, 1970. 
Dear Sw: Iam a widow, 83 yr. old living in 
Rogue River. I feel that a sewer would be 
necessary for health & economic reasons, but 
living on a limited income, I cannot afford 
to pay for it in taxes. Rogue River is not 
financially able to pay for it—we need gov- 

ernment help to put in our sewer. 
Sincerely, 
Epa B. FULTON. 


APPLETON REALTY CO., 
Rogue River, Oreg., April 13, 1970. 
Mr. WAYNE RICHARDS, 
Community Action Center, 
Rogue River, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. RiıcmarDs: The current effort be- 
ing enlisted by your group on behalf of this 
community and directed towards a satisfac- 
tory installation of a sewage disposal system 
for the City of Rogue River is greatly appre- 
ciated by myself as well as many others in 
the community. 

As you may know, various beneficial de- 
velopments have been thwarted in past years 
due to the fact that sewers were not readily 
available. 

I would like to cite a few examples for you, 
the first of which is a syndicate of a group 
from Portiand which was desirous of locating 
a motel within the city limits of Rogue River. 
This complex, as planned, called for the de- 
velopment of a motel unit, as well as a good 
quality restaurant and cocktail lounge facil- 
ity, keyed not only to tourist traffic in this 
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area but it was hoped it would help to round 
out the business community greatly. A com- 
plex such as this, it was estimated, would 
have employed as many as 15 people on a 
regular basis which, in itself, would have 
been a sizable contribution to the com- 
munity. 

One other phase of development which has 
been stymied by the lack of a sewer system 
is the development of an adequate mobile 
home park unit in and near this community. 
The cost of installing self-contained sewage 
disposal units apparently is prohibitive to 
the private developer attempting to develop 
& park of this nature. Estimates of the man- 
power needed to operate a facility of this 
type are difficult to make, however, I can- 
not help but feel that if a sizable park 
were developed, it would require the services 
of many people to continue adequate mainte- 
nance. 

The multiple dwelling or apartment type 
development is very much a need in this area 
but again has been postponed due to this 
same critical situation. The construction and 
development of multiple dwelling units in 
this area as well as the continued mainte- 
nance of same naturally would contribute to 
the over-all economy as well as provide work 
for additional people. 

I have cited some of the frustrations that 
have occurred due to the lack of sewage dis- 
posal in the City of Rogue River and do not 
mean to overlook the fact that, in my esti- 
mation, we are probably now in a critical 
stage relative to over-saturation of affluence 
in this area. This alone serves as a deterrent 
to any man in business who is thinking of 
locating in this area and this phase of the 
problem should not be overlooked. 

Again I want to thank you personally for 
the effort you have extended, and I am sure 
you will continue in this direction, and I 
will offer my services in any way possible to 
aid you in your efforts. 

Sincerely, 
GRANT APPLETON, 
Broker. 


ROGUE RIVER, OREG., 
March 27, 1970. 
Mr. WAYNE RICHARDS, 
Community Action Center, 
Rogue River, Oreg. 

DEAR MR. RICHARDS: It is my understand- 
ing that you are requesting information from 
various individuals who had planned con- 
struction projects within the City of Rogue 
River but have been unable to because of the 
lack of a community sewer system. 

As for myself—I had intended to construct 
a 4-unit apartment building or additional 
office complex to the rear of my present loca- 
tion, but cannot until such time as a sewer 
system is installed. 

My father-in-law owns a lot adjacent to 
the bank and is presently considering a 
medical-dental ocmplex, but is holding off 
until such time as a sewer system is installed. 

As a professional engineer, I have had to 
turn down numerous clients who were con- 
templating construction of apartments, 
motels, restaurants and commercial projects 
but again were thwarted because of the lack 
of sewers. 

If you have any further questions, please 
call or write. 

Sincerely, 
Bryce W. TOWNLEY. 
ROGUE RIVER, OREG., 
April 2, 1970. 

To WHom Ir May Concern: The city of 
Rogue River has been in need of a sewer sys- 
tem for a very long time. 

Because of the high percentage of elderly 
low income people within the city and the 
high property taxes to which they are already 
subjected, it is financially impossible for the 
residents of Rogue River to bond themselves 
for such a system. 
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Therefore Federal assistance is mandatory 
if this situation is to be corrected in the 
forseeable future. 

Respectfully, 
R. J. CAMDEN. 


GOLD HILL, OREG., 
May 13, 1970. 

The STUDY COMMITTEE FOR THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A SEWER SYSTEM IN ROGUE RIVER, 

Rogue River, Oreg.: 

For ten years I have owned seventeen acres 
of undeveloped land located within the city 
limits of Rogue River. This property is ideally 
suited for and was originally purchased for 
housing and it has been and still is my de- 
sire to construct a one hundred unit con- 
dominium for the elderly there. This letter is 
to testify that this housing project has been 
held up for ten years due to the lack of a 
sewer system, My construction would begin 
when and if there is a sewer system built in 
Rogue River. I understand that because of 
the high percentage of elderly low-income 
people living within the city limits it is 
financially confiscatory and prohibitive for 
them to bond themselves for such a system. 
However in the event that a bond issue is 
passed it is easy to see the enormous amounts 
of additional taxes that would be available to 
help pay for the sewer from my investment 
alone. There is a very severe lack of adequate 
housing in this area which can be verified 
by the Jackson County Housing Authority. 

In summary I would like to point out and 
emphasize that (1) Rogue River has needed 
a sewer for a very long time, (2) the lack of 
a sewer has adversely affected the availabil- 
ity of adequate housing, (3) the materials 
and labor for constructing the units would 
certainly boost the economy in this economi- 
cally distressed area, (4) maintenance of the 
units would create jobs, (5) all of this is 
and has been for ten years contingent on a 
sewer system in Rogue River. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. F. BOLT. 
HOME OWNER PURCHASING ENTER- 
PRISES INC., 
Medford, Oreg. July 10, 1970. 

Mr. WAYNE RICHARDS, 

Medford, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. RıcHarps: In regards to Home 
Owners Purchasing Enterprises, Inc. doing 
rehabilitation of homes in Rogue River. We 
find it not feasible to do because of no ad- 
equate sewer system, 

Several families have asked our office to 
consider a certain house they wished to buy. 
P.H.A, is very stiff about issuing a 30 Year 
loan on a private sewer system and more 
so if same property is on private water sys- 
tem. 

We earnestly hope your efforts will work 
out the problem for the citizens of Rogue 
River. 

Sincerely, 
Mary A. DUTTON, 
Executive Director. 
HovusInc AUTHORITY OF JACKSON 
COUNTY, 
Medford, Oreg., May 26, 1970. 

Mr. WAYNE RICHARDS, 

Study Committee for the Development of a 
Sewer System in Rogue River, Medford, 
Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: With regards to the devel- 
opment of a sewer system in Rogue River it 
is the opinion of the undersigned that such 
a system is desperately needed in the Rogue 
River area. 

We have all heard of the high pollution 
factor of the Rogue River that eminates 
from the immediate Rogue River area, but 
more importantly, the lack of an adequate 
sewage disposal system prevents any signifi- 
cant development in the area. 

Our experience has indicated that it is 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
Housing Authority to obtain units in the 
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Rogue River area. New development is stifled 
and existing units are not capable of eco- 
nomic rehabilitation or repair due to the 
fact that in the final analysis adequate sew- 
age disposal is just not available in the 
majority of cases. 

We wish to commend you on your efforts 
and it is our earnest hope that your commit- 
tee will lead to the solution of the sewage 
disposal problem in Rogue River. 

Very truly yours, 
RALPH B. Eaton, 
Executive Director. 
OREGON EMPLOYMENT DIVISION, 
Medjord, Oreg., July 9, 1970. 
Mr. WAYNE RICHARDS, 
Jackson County Community Action, 
Medford, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. RICHARDS: Pursuant to your re- 
quest for some of the possible employment 
impact which the installation of sewerage 
system would have on the City of Rogue 
River, I submit the following possibilities: 

1, Expansion of tourist oriented industries. 
Accepting the general consensus used in 
studying the impact of the recreation and 
vacation travel industry, there are 10 in- 
dustries which contribute practically all of 
the seasonal swing between February and 
August. These 2 months have been estab- 
lished by study of travel data as the low and 
high months of tourist mileage. The 10 
marked by seasonal industries were: 


Industry: 
Eating and drinking places 
Hotels, tourist courts, motels 
Gasoline service stations 


Retail stores N.F.C....-....1-------- 599 
Motion picture theaters 

Theatrical producers, etc 

Rooming and boarding houses 


All of these industries appear to be below 
the expectation of such an excellent location 
on & river well adapted to recreational uses 
and its near proximity to a heavily used state 
park, It must be concluded that lack of de- 
velopment has been, at least partially, the 
lack of an adequate sewerage system. 

It would seem reasonable that with the in- 
stallation of an adequate system, that several 
motels, eating-drinking places, service cen- 
ters, such as gas and laundries would add be- 
tween 60 and 80 job opportunities. 

2. Development of retirement condimini- 
ums; The high liveability of the Rogue Val- 
ley is well accepted, yet there has been no 
announced permanent year-round jobs. 

3. Health center could become a very 
worthwhile project for recuperative patients 
who need to remain in the area close to the 
special treatment facilities, such as the cobalt 
center, but who prefer to be in a smaller 
community. 

Therefore, in summary, I would anticipate 
that a considerable number of jobs would 
result from the proposed sewerage system. 

Respectfully submitted. 

STEARNS CUSHING, 
Labor Economist. 
ROGUE River Lions CLUB, 
Rogue River, Oreg., April 21, 1970. 
To: The study committee for the develop- 
ment of a sewer system in Rogue River: 

The Lions Club of Rogue River believe 
that a sewer system would greatly benefit the 
City of Rogue River and its people, while at 
the same time aiding in the elimination of 
the Rogue River waters pollution. 

The downtown section of Rogue River City 
is comprised of many businesses which are 
sharing the few septic tanks available. These 
are operated to the maximum limit most of 
the time and thus restrict any new business 
use. The size required of a drain field pro- 
hibits any new septic tank installation be- 
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cause of the building density of the area, 
Therefore, the City’s growth has stagnated. 
Resulting in no new revenue to offset the 
rising costs of operating the city with 
which the taxpayers are now being burdened. 

With a sewer system there would also be 
a treatment plant which would process the 
waste and return it to the soil in a near 
pure state which would not contaminate the 
river and the city water system. 

The Lion’s Club considers the installation 
of a sewer system to be a great asset to the 
City of Rogue River. 

Sincerely, 
LELAND SOUTHERN, 
Secretary. 
ROGUE RIVER JAYCEES, 
Rogue River, Oreg., April 16, 1970. 
Hon. WARREN BROTHERTON, 
Mayor, City of Rogue River, 
Rogue River, Oreg. 

DEAR MAYOR BROTHERTON AND MEMBERS OF 
THE Crry CouncIL: The Rogue River Jaycees 
are very aware of the need for a sewer system 
in the City of Rogue River. We feel this is 
the time for a study of the problem and 
strongly urge the creation of a committee to 
study the development of a sewer system. 

The entire county is aware of the pollu- 
tion problem and the need to solve it. More 
federal funds are now available than ever 
before for projects such as this. 

In order for the City of Rogue River to 
prosper and expand, a sewer system is needed 
so new homes, motels, small industries and 
other businesses can locate in the area, Once 
& sewer system is completed, it would be pos- 
sible to extend the city limits. 

In a short time there will be a sanitation 
problem with the use of septic tanks 
throughout the city, and the City of Rogue 
River should act now before the problem be- 
comes acute and the State Board of Health 
demands a solution. 

Very truly yours, 
OLIFFORD E, BicHAM, 
President. 
VALLEY OF THE ROGUE BANK, 
Rogue River, Oreg., April 24, 1970, 
Srupy COMMITTEE FOR DEVELOPMENT OF A 
SEWER SYSTEM FOR ROGUE RIVER, 
Rogue River, Oreg. 

GENTLEMEN: As your local banker, I was 
delighted to hear that you are making a 
determined effort in the direction of a 
sanitary sewage system for our City. You 
have my complete cooperation. 

In the three years in which I have been 
involved in the community affairs, I can not 
think of a single item which would do more 
for the progress of the community than the 
subject at hand. 

In the past we have had several inquiries 
concerning the possibility of a medium-sized 
motel, cafe combination, Interest dwindled 
rapidiy when it was learned that there was 
no existing sewage disposal system. 

The institution of an acceptable system, in 
my opinion, would bring into the community 
several small businesses which would create 
employment and enhance our local economy. 
The property which is now zoned commercial 
and is occupied by old “shanties” would be 
purchased very rapidly for immediate and 
future commercial building sites, 

I know personally of several projects which 
are pending, and will be instituted when 
and if there is an established sewage system 
within the limits of our City. 

Very truly yours, 
CLYDE THOMPSON, 
President. 
ROGUE RIVER, OREG., 
May 7, 1970. 
Mr. WAYNE RICHARDS, 
Community Center, 
Rogue River, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. RICHARDS: I would like to take 

this opportunity to tell you that I am def- 
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initely in favor of the proposed sewer pro- 
ject in Rogue River. I believe that this would 
be a definite asset to every person living in 
the Rogue River area. 

First, it would increase the resale value 
of city property. Second, it would be the 
foundation for future growth as far as busi- 
ness establishments and income enterprises. 
Third, it would be an attraction for new 
residences and city expansion which would 
benefit us all. 

I hope that all of us in the Rogue River 
area will take pride in our community and 
vote in favor of the proposed sewer project. 
Let us remember what President John Ken- 
nedy once said, “It is not what our country 
can do for us but what we can do for our 
country.” 

Yours truly, 
H. W. Hawxrns, D.O. 


Sewer SYSTEM Bonp ELECTION May BE HELD 
IN SEPTEMBER 

RoGue River.—A bond election to see 
whether or not residents of Rogue River 
will approve financing for a city sewer sys- 
tem may be held early in September, accord- 
ing to Councilman Chester Willsey. 

Willsey is Rogue River's commissioner of 
sanitation and he is chairman of the Sewer 
Study Committee that was appointed by the 
council in April. 

Financing is something that must be ap- 
proved before the community can apply for 
federal assistance, hopefully a grant to cover 
50 per cent or more of the cost. 

“The difficulty is,” Willsey explains, “that 
we must hold the bond election for the full 
amount—and we are talking in terms of 
$350,000 to $400,000—before we can apply 
for the federal grant that will offset part of 
it. The committee hopes to include a stipula- 
tion in the election that will guarantee the 
people that nothing will be done, no money 
will be spent, unless we can receive at least 
a 50 per cent grant. 


SOMETHING WE CAN HANDLE 


“We want to call for a vote on the bond 
issue, but we want to make it plain that 
unless we can get the local cost down to 
around $175,000 to $200,000, something we 
can handle, we will not proceed.” 

As it is planned, the local share of the 
bond issue could be paid off through sewer 
construction fees, monthly service charges, 
and the levy assessed for the sewer lines 
as they run adjacent to each piece of prop- 
erty served. (This amount could be figured 
either on a property frontage foot basis or 
on a square foot basis.) Individual property 
owners would be responsible for the cost of 
the line joining their homes to the main 
system. 

The county assessor has said there would 
be no increase in taxes because property in 
Rogue River is already assessed at a value 
allowing for septic tanks and the difference 
between reassessing it with a sewer system 
would be negligible, except in the case of 
vacant properties, Willsey said. 


SYSTEM IS NEEDED 


Most of Rogue River's citizens (population 
about 700) agree that a city sewer system is 
needed, Willsey said. 

The community is now served by septic 
tanks, some of which don’t perform ade- 
quately, and city wells. There have been com- 
plaints about the amount of chlorine neces- 
sary to keep the drinking water safe. 

The problem is, how to keep the cost down 
on what is needed, and this is what the 
Sewer Study Committee is trying to work out. 
Meetings have been held weekly since April. 

“We are trying to benefit as many as pos- 
sible at the lowest cost, Willsey said. 

Along with Willsey, members of the com- 
mittee include Warren Brotherton, mayor; 
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Bob Nelson, businessman; Bryce Townley, 
engineer; Mrs. Elizabeth Sheffield, business- 
woman; Mrs. Anna Classik, librarian; Ed 
Bolt, landowner; and Wayne Richards, com- 
munity development specialist with the Com- 
munity Action Center. Dr. Henry Hunt repre- 
sented the school district until he left to 
assume the superintendency in Winston- 
Dillard. 


TENTATIVE MAPS 


Two tentative maps have been drawn and 
the committee is compiling cost figures. 

Ways of financing a bond issue to the best 
advantage, and the possibility of state as- 
sistance are things to be considered, “but 
we haven't quite reached that stage yet,” he 
added. 

A public meeting was held several weeks 
ago at the Live Oak Grange and there were 
Many questions concerning the sewer sys- 
tem proposal. Willsey said the committee felt 
that 90 per cent of the approximately 50 per- 
sons present seemed to agree that if the plan 
outlined could be worked out, they would 
support it. 

Saturday, June 13, Congressman John Del- 
lenback met with the committee and in- 
terested persons and told them that Rogue 
River’s chances for getting federal assist- 
ance were good, but that there are always 
many bids made for federal dollars. He said 
that as soon as the local move is made (ap- 
proval of a bond issue) his office will assist. 
No time schedule was given, but each request 
must go through six or eight offices, he 
reminded. 


NO MORE PERMITS 


The Jackson County Health Department is 
issuing no more permits for dry wells (to sup- 
plement septic tank systems where needed) 
in Rogue River and will not issue septic tank 
permits until the soil has been thorough- 
ly tested. 

The community is growing—the high 
school is being enlarged—and there is more 
demand daily on diffusing soils, Willsey con- 
tinued. 

One property owner wants to develop a 
condominium for the elderly, but is being 
held up because there is no sewer system. 
There is a severe shortage of adequate hous- 
ing in the community and the Housing Au- 
thority of Jackson County has permission to 
lease there, but there is difficulty in finding 
rentals that meet standards because of the 
sewage problem. 

Willsey explained that if Rogue River can’t 
arrive at a way to solve its problem through 
careful, intelligent planning, it may be forced 
to take action, and soon. 

“We could be told that we must put in a 
sewer system—to work it out the best way we 
can,” he said. “The committee feels this 
would not allow us the opportunity to take 
into consideration the most economical use 
of the dollar.” 


HEALTH SERVICES AND MOUNTING 
COSTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on July 8, 
1970, I held an important public hearing 
in Tulsa, Okla., on the subject of the de- 
livery of health services and mounting 
medical costs. The testimony I received 
at that time was thoughtful and worth- 
while, and I believe that Senators and 
relevant committees can benefit from a 
consideration of it. Accordingly, I ask 
unanimous consent that the second ad- 
ditional portion of that testimony be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 
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PuBLIC HEARING ON HEALTH DELIVERY AND 
Costs, TULSA, OKLA., JULY 21, 1970—II 


Senator Harris. Thank you, Jack. Like you, 
I believe that our system can and will work 
if we get together, and that’s the basic idea 
of this hearing. I appreciate very much what 
you've had to say. 

Arthur Berkey is Area Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America. Arthur, 
we're glad you're here, and we'd be pleased 
to hear from you at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARTHUR BERKEY, AREA DI- 
RECTOR FOR THE UNITED STEELWORKERS OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO-CLC, TULSA, OKLA. 


I’m real privileged to present some of our 
viewpoints on this most important field. 

I am Arthur K. Berkey, Area Director for 
the United Steelworkers of America, AFL- 
CIO-CLC; our Oklahoma Staff Office is at 
124 So. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 74103. 

At present, we have approximately 5,500 
members employed in 25 companies, covered 
by 19 Local Unions. One group is covered 
by a national contract. The others, although 
in some instances a branch of a national 
company, are covered by separate contract 
agreements. All provide for some method of 
life, medical and hospital coverage. Some 
are jointly financed by employees and em- 
ployer though the majority are 100% fi- 
manced by the employer as a part of fringe 
benefits negotiated into our contracts. 

Workers are located principally in N.E. 
Oklahoma. The general area is Tulsa, Okla- 
homa City, Enid-Ponca City area and until 
recently in the Henryetta, Okmulgee area, 
not now in existence due to the closing of the 
Eagle-Picher Company Zinc Smelter at that 
location. 

Inasmuch as we have had considerable ex- 
perience in a wide-range of the State and due 
to the detailed involvement of negotiations 
for medical and hospital benefits, our mem- 
bers are concerned about the increased cost 
of benefits, which continues to climb at an 
alarming rate. 

We have a wide range of programs, some 
are basic providing for as low as $12 to $15 
per day for hospital benefits and $200 surgical 
schedules, on up through the Armco Steel 
(basic National Steel Agreement) providing 
for 100% coverage for daily room benefits and 
surgical fees on a customary and regular fee 
basis. 

The majority of underwriters is Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield. The remainder are nationally- 
known insurance carriers, such as Metro- 
politan, Equitable Life and so forth. 

Within the past few years, the cost of con- 
tinuation of existing plans has been so in- 
fiated as to make !t impossible to absorb this 
cost within the amounts we feel the em- 
ployer can justifiably pay. Normally one 
would think that a wage earner in the $2.50 
to $4.50 bracket should not find difficulty 
in meeting normal health and surgical cost, 
but this is not so. We daily receive reports 
of charges above the allowed cost of a plan 
negotiated a year or two ago, that was at the 
time of negotiations providing nearly 100% 
coverage. Now the individual is billed for 
upwards of 50% more than a similar sickness 
or operation cost two years ago. 

The carriers, especially Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield, have been helpful in reviewing single 
cases on our behalf due to the availability 
of records that are not normally available 
to either the employee or his union repre- 
sentative. 

We recognize that medical costs have 
risen due to necessary improvements and 
normal wage adjustments but we feel that 
the degree of increases is not justifiable and 
even if it were justified, medical services and 
hospital benefits are priced beyond the abil- 
ity of the wage earner to afford. From mem- 
bers of our members families, we have re- 
ports that parents and relations who have 
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been retired cannot afford even the meager 
base necessities of proper medical care. From 
the experience we have had with our own 
members retirement, where a continuation 
of medical and hospital benefits were not 
provided in the pension plan, many have 
been unable to provide for such care out of 
S.S. and pension income, Medicare and med- 
icaid have assisted this group. 

I have attached a copy of the rates charged 
per day within various communities in Okla- 
homa that was recently published in the 
Tulsa newspaper, showing the wide range of 
per day cost by hospitals. We feel that cer- 
tainly there will be some difference between 
any similar operating facility but we ser- 
fously question the justification in such a 
wide range. Surely it is not basic wages paid 
for services since these now come under 
minimum wage provisions of the Fair La- 
bor Standards Act. And we do not find this 
degree of variance in wage rates in compara- 
tive operating properties that we have under 
contracts within the State. 

I would point out within this Article in 
response to the question, “Why the dis- 
parity?” The best one official could come 
up with, “I guess they figure Tulsa can 
afford it.” 

But Senator, even if Tulsa could afford 
it, which we raise question, there are thou- 
sands of Oklahomans and millions of Amer- 
icans that cannot afford to become sick or 
undergo a badly needed operation. We have 
some suggestions to offer: 

1. We believe the whole area of medical 
and hospital services should be investigated 
with Congressional and Senatorial Commit- 
tees for the purpose of seeking ways and 
means of improving services to the general 
public, This naturally must be a long range 
and continued program. 

2. Immediate legislation should be passed 
providing for a fair pricing of medical serv- 
ices and hospitalization benefits, based on 
an in-depth study of fees charged by doc- 
tors and hospitals. 

3. Expansion of medicare or a program of 
national health care to provide a cushion 
for cases where the individual cannot him- 
self provide for needed medical care. 

4. Investigation of high cost medical and 
hospital services in areas such as Tulsa to de- 
termine if such costs are justifiable or as the 
newspaper article would indicate, “because 
Tulsa can afford it.” 

5. Committees such as this to request as- 
sistance by all national carriers of hospital 
and medical insurance programs to make 
available its records revealing the number of 
cases referred to hospitals by doctors and the 
range of fees charged by both doctors and 
hospitals for similar services. 

6. Some immediate relief be granted 
through tax allowances for excessive medical 
and hospital cost. 

7. Enactment of re-insurance or an overall 
national health insurance program to pay for 
excessive cost for long term and intensive 
care medical and hospital services. 

The average wage earner is seriously con- 
cerned with this additional cost burden es- 
pecially in fact of other inflated costs, in- 
creasing unemployment or underemploy- 
ment. He found it difficult with a full pay 
check and a part of the medical cost provided 
through employer and employee pre-paid 
plans, but now it is all but impossible for 
him to continue to meet this cost. 

We're saying here, Senator, that we've sim- 
ply arrived at a point where it is not fair or 
justifiable to continue to pass this excessive 
cost on to the employer. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear 
on behalf of our members of the United Steel- 
workers of America but more important, on 
behalf of those thousands of wage earners in 
Oklahoma who do not have union representa- 
tion but must look towards you and your 
Committee for assistance in this great need. 
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I brought with me a copy of a plan that we 
have in existence here in the Tulsa area to 
give you an example of these increases in 
cost. This plan went into effect—it is a stand- 
ard Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan—in Decem- 
ber 1967. At that time we made a detailed, in- 
depth study of the hospital charges and the 
cost of medical service in the Tulsa area. It 
cost the individual employee $8.30 a month; 
for an employee with a family it cost $9.10. 

We have had two increases; we’re now con- 
fronted with a third. With the addition of 
that third, those costs will now be—I remind 
you, Senator, that this is since December 
1967—it would cost to pay for the single 
person, $15.20; for the family group, $34.40. 
You can see here how that’s a doubling. This 
is going up now at an annual rate of 15.8%, 
or it will double in approximately 53% years. 
We talk about the concern about the popu- 
lation explosion—we're doubling hospital 
costs about ten times the rate we're doubling 
the population. So, we should have some 
concern there. I want to say this on behalf of 
this particular carrier which is Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield: of the total costs in this period, 
of $13,892.30, they paid back $11,629.27. But 
the employees, in addition to the costs of 
buying the insurance, paid out an additional 
$3,381.55. So we continue to see great resist- 
ance on the part of our membership to con- 
tinuation of hospitalization programs and 
plans. Anytime we can be of further service 
to you, we'll be privileged to come and 
appear. 

Senator Harris. Thank you Arthur for a 
very comprehensive and very useful state- 
ment. 

I’d like to call, now, on the President- 
elect of the Tulsa County Medical Society, 
Dr. C. S. Lewis. Dr. Lewis, we appreciate very 
much your coming here, and we will be 
pleased to hear from you at this time. 


TESTIMONY OF C. S. LEWIS, JR., M. D., PRESIDENT- 
ELECT OF THE TULSA COUNTY MEDICAL 
SOCIETY 


Thank you, sir. Senator Harris and friends. 

We, in Tulsa, appreciate your time and 
interest in the problems of medical care for 
the people of the United States. We too 
are interested in these problems and are 
seeking ways of solving them. We appreciate 
this opportunity to visit with you, our senior 
senator, in regard to methods of handling 
health care problems of our country. 

Iam C, S. Lewis, Jr., M.D., President-Elect 
of the Tulsa County Medical Society. I am 
& Board Certified Internist and am engaged 
in the private practice of Internal Medicine 
in Tulsa. By way of credentials, I also serve 
on the Medical Advisory Committee of the 
Tulsa Area Health and Hospital Planning 
Council, am a member of the Clinical Faculty 
of the University of Oklahoma Medical 
School, and President-Elect of the Oklahoma 
Society of Internal Medicine, I serve the 
American Heart Association on state, re- 
gional, and national committees at present, 
and am a past member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of that organization. I also serve as 
Chairman of the Joint Committee on Health 
Affairs of the United Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. Among other duties, this policy- 
making committee has the responsibility for 
56 mission hospitals in 23 developing coun- 
tries around the world. 

After discussion with appropriate commit- 
tees of the Tulsa County Medical Society, 
we feel that the following statement of 
Richard S. Wilbur, M.D., Assistant Executive 
Vice-President of the AMA, reflects the feel- 
ing of the majority of physicians in this 
area, and I would like to read this statement 
at this time: 

“I am not here simply to defend our pres- 
ent health care system. But we have heard 
so often and so vehemently about its prob- 
lems, that I come here to set the record 
straight by praising it for the many out- 
standing strengths which it has. Frankly, I 
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have heard enough from labor leaders, poli- 
ticians, college teachers, newspaper colum- 
nists, television commentators and a few phy- 
sicians, particularly the non-practicing ones, 
who berate the medical profession for many 
things over which it has no control, while 
ignoring all of the good things which we do 
every day. 

I am still waiting for a government leader, 
a union president, or an editor to make a 
nationally covered speech about the millions 
and millions of people who were cured of 
disease, relieved of pain, or put back to- 
gether after serious accidents last year and 
the year before, and the year before that. 

All of these critics are fond of statistics. 
Fine, let them turn their computers to some 
of the positive facts. How many million suc- 
cessful operations were performed last year; 
how many million men returned to their 
jobs after being cured of some disease; how 
many million children went back to school 
after treatment; how many broken bones 
were set and healed perfectly; how many 
early cancers detected and cured; how many 
people who would have died 20 years ago 
were cured by advances in medicine pioneered 
in this country? 

These figures have had no notice, Instead, 
the people who are looking for headlines 
and the people who are writing them look 
for something else entirely. They pick out 
the statistics for the most unfortunate peo- 
ple in the country—those who never had an 
education; those who have no jobs because 
they lack training or have not been able to 
get into union apprenticeship programs; or 
because industry has been automated beyond 
the need for unskilled, uneducated laborers. 

They find people who live in unspeakable 
slums owned by absentee landlords who are 
under no legally enforced obligation to pro- 
vide heat, running water, sanitation, paint, or 
pest-control. And then, they blame the medi- 
cal profession and the system, or as they call 
it “non-system”, of medical and health care 
for the fact that these unhappy, unfortunate, 
neglected people are not healthy. 

They quote the statistics of infant mor- 
tality in these areas and imply that it is the 
fault of the medical care system that the 
mortality rates are high. They do not quote 
any rates for infant mortality among those 
christian scientists who live in the relatively 
well-to-do middle class areas with good hous- 
ing, with good plumbing, with good nutri- 
tion, and with a good education, but without 
medical care of any type. 

The critics also abandon all logic in seek- 
ing reasons for criticism. They point to physi- 
cians who move to suburbs instead of staying 
in the slums as though they were criminals— 
ignoring the fact that millions of people who 
live in the suburbs also need medical atten- 
tion—and then, as the crowning blow of all, 
when they find those hundreds of physicians 
who have remained behind in the slums to 
devote all or a major part of their practices 
to caring for the poor, they do not congratu- 
late them. They point the finger of scorn and 
accuse them of profiteering by accepting pay- 
ment for the care they had rendered under 
Medicaid. 

Although the medical profession pointed 
out the multiple deficiencies of this program, 
the very people who urged it on Congress are 
doing the complaining and are accusing the 
slum area physicians of graft and corruption 
for accepting payments from programs which 
they never sought. 

The medical profession is more intimately 
involved in the problems of giving good medi- 
cal care than is anyone else. But friends and 
critics alike must realize as we do that the 
problems are not caused solely by today’s 
medical care system. Ignorance, unemploy- 
ment, poverty, and aging are not medical 
problems alone. 

They are social and economic as well. 
Although we in the medical profession try to 
do all we can as good citizens to alleviate 
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them, they are not solely or even chiefly our 
responsibility and no tinkering with the 
health care system will remove them. 

While there are these many problems which 
are not purely medical, there are others which 
just as clearly do He within our province, 
and we are working upon them. In the field 
of health manpower, we have joined with 
the Student American Medical Association 
and the American Association of Medical Col- 
leges in a statement to Congress advocating 
increased support to medical students. We are 
encouraging innovation in improving the 
medical school curriculum and in more rap- 
idly training physicians to make them pro- 
ductive in a shorter time. We are trying to 
find ways to attract more young people from 
minority groups into medicine and the allied 
health fields. 

We are seeking innovations and new effi- 
cencies in medical and health care delivery 
to take care of more patients. The use of 
computers, automated multiphasic health 
testing facilities and even efficiencies in the 
Way each of us practices in his office. We are 
seeking better ways of financing care, both 
for those who can afford private insurance 
and for those who need government help. 

The AMA was the first organization to 
present a plan for national health insurance 
to Congress. We are deeply concerned with 
planning and coordination of health care 
delivery while avoiding the pitfalls of a rigid 
system such as our ill-fated postal system. 
We are doing all this while attempting to 
preserve that which is good in our present 
methods of delivery, such as the individual 
care by which a patient has the same personal 
physician at home, in the office, and in the 
hospital—which is unlike the usual Euro- 
pean arrangement We are working hard 
through our accreditation committees to con- 
tinue the high level of quality of our physi- 
cians who continue to compare more than 
favorably with the average foreign medical 
graduate. 

We cannot do the whole job of improving 
the nation alone. We cannot alone overcome 
ignorance. It will take the nation’s entire 
educational system to do that. We cannot 
overcome unemployment; it will take the 
employers and the unions of the nation to do 
that. We cannot provide the decent housing, 
efficient plumbing regular garbage pickup, or 
transportation for whole communities and 
neighborhoods, which is so desperately need- 
ed. This will take city, state and federal 
government plus all the citizens who are 
involved. 

What we can do is to continue all of the 
things we have mentioned above. We can 
continue to give a high level of care to the 
vast majority of the people of our nation. 
We can, continue the world’s greatest scien- 
tific advancement, assed anywhere. We 
can, and we must continue giving the kind of 
high quality care we have always given to 
all of the people who can be reached or who 
come to us for help. We can continue and 
increase our efforts to develop more health 
manpower and to expand facilities so that 
more people can be reached more easily and 
more effectively. We can also be proud of 
what medicine has accomplished. If we are 
not willing to speak of our past successes, 
why shouldn’t the press, the Congress and 
the people believe the extreme statements of 
our detractors—that everything must be 
changed—abruptly and drastically.” 

That ends the formal statement of Dr. 
Wilbur, 

There are four main points that we would 
like to emphasize at this particular time: 
First, most people agree, I believe, that the 
medically indigent segment of our society 
should be cared for by tax dollars collected 
on a broad base, It is quite important, how- 
ever, to point out that one of the major 
problems for our hospitals at present is the 
failure of government programs, county, 
state, and federal, to bear their full share 
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of the cost. It seems only right and fair that 
those persons covered under government pro- 
grams should have their hospital bill paid in 
full, rather than being paid only in part and 
transferring therefor the rest of the cost to 
the non-indigent sick middle Americans in 
the communities and to their insurance car- 
riers, 

Secondly, the area of health manpower is 
a critical area that needs very significant 
support at present. Medical schools need 
funds for expansion in order to train more 
medical and paramedical students. The 
medical and paramedical students need help 
in many instances, in the form of scholar- 
ships, grants-in-aid, and so on. No system 
of financing health care can possibly get the 
job done if we do not have the medical man- 
power, trained and available, to do the job. 

Thirdly, greater emphasis, rather than re- 
trenchment, in the field of support of medi- 
cal research seems to us to be of high priority. 
It is certainly true that new methods of 
treatment and new cures are useful only 
when applied to the patient who needs help. 
It is equally true, however, that those pa- 
tients with diseases such as certain forms of 
heart disease, cancer, stroke, and others, for 
which definitive cures are not available, will 
not be cured until significant advances are 
made and new knowledge obtained through 
medical research. Failure to pursue our po- 
tential in research will, in my opinion, fail 
to carry out our obligation to our children 
and grandchildren for many years to come. 

Finally, I feel that multiple systems of 
health care will be needed to meet all the 
various challenges and problems in our coun- 
try. Health care problems are somewhat simi- 
lar to the farm problems in that they are 
different from one region to another, and a 
program that works well in rural Oklahoma 
very likely will not fit ghetto areas of New 
York, Some p: such as the OEO pro- 
grams with adequate health education and 
motivation activities are essential in de- 
prived areas, even though they are exceed- 
ingly costly programs. We have only begun 
to scratch the surface in experimentation 
with new means of delivery of health care, 
and further pilot studies are essential be- 
fore we can hope to pick out the best sys- 
tem. Again, it seems unlikely that a single 

would be able to satisfy the needs 
of all areas of our country. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity 
to appear at this hearing. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much for 
a very useful statement. I appreciate your 
coming here to give it. You make an ex- 
tremely good point when you say that one 
basic barrier to good health is lack of in- 
come. That’s a point that I’ve also tried 
to make over and over and is the reason 
for my particular interest in income main- 
tenance, jobs and training, education, mini- 
mum wages, and so forth. I appreciate that 
point being made, and I appreciate the other 
suggestions that you have made. Thank you 
very much. 

Robert Bickel is District Director of OCAW 
International Union. Robert, we’re grateful 
you're here and we'll be pleased to hear from 
you. 

TESTIMONY OF MR. ROBERT BICKEL, DISTRICT 
DIRECTOR, OIL CHEMICAL AND ATOMIC WORK- 
ERS INTERNATIONAL UNION, TULSA, OKLA. 
Thank you, Senator. I want to emphasize 

one point that the Doctor made regarding 

the lack of people training to become doctors 
in this country. At present we have some 
one physician for each 3,100 individuals— 

a family physician for each 3,100 individuals 

in the United States. This is grossly inade- 

quate. No doctor can take care of that many 
people, 

I am District Director for the Oil, Chemi- 
cal and Atomic Workers International Union. 
The District of which I am Director is com- 
posed of the States of Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Missouri and Arkansas. 
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My office has been here in Tulsa for the 
past eight years and I am most familiar 
with the problems concerning health care 
here in Oklahoma. However, in assisting with 
negotiations of labor agreements through- 
out the District, I am aware of the prob- 
lems faced by the members of our Union in 
the four-State area. 

Only a few years ago—in 1965, I had both 
my wife and my daughter in one of our 
leading hospitals in Tulsa. At that time the 
charge for a semi-private room was $17.00 
per day, Today that same room is $47.11, an 
increase of some 280%. In the other hospitals 
here the increases have been the same. In 
other cities in this District—St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Wichita and Oklahoma City, 
the story is the same but in some cases, the 
prices are substantially higher. In some 
cases when patients are in intensive care 
units, a cost of $100 per day is not unheard 
of. 

Again going back to my own personal ex- 
periences, several months ago I had my 
annual checkup in my Doctor's office, it 
included a chest X-ray and a cardiogram. I 
was in his office about 45 minutes. The bill 
was a little over $100. I was pretty unhappy 
about it and checked to see what that same 
Doctor charged me before. My last physical 
was done in 1968 and the cost for the same 
examinations was $57.00. 

Now, while I didn’t like what happened to 
me, there are many, many people in this 
area who just simply are not getting proper 
medical care. To nearly a third of our popu- 
lation, good comprehensive medical care is 
not available—for some because of the price 
and for some because it just isn’t available. 
I believe that no one will dispute that a large 
segment of those living on the North side 
of Tulsa are not adequately cared for. 

In my work we negotiate health care pro- 
grams—insurance—for members in our 
Union. In the oil industry we do have some 
good hospital-medical insurance plans but 
here in nearly all cases, the Company pays 
around $15,000 per month of the cost while 
the employee pays the balance—often be- 
tween $20 and $30 per month. Most of our 
contracts expire every two years and we just 
haven't been able to keep up with the in- 
creases. 

Many of the members of our Union live in 
small towns in the “Oil Patch.” Many of these 
members cannot obtain satisfactory medical 
help because it simply isn't available. In 
many cases there isn’t even a doctor in the 
town. I know some of you doctors sitting 
here have heard about the cry of oilmen try- 
ing to get a doctor out there. They have the 
facilities and clinic for him to work in but 
they haven’t found a doctor, or they hadn’t 
the last time I heard. And this is prevalent 
where many, many members of our union 
work, Again, regarding the Doctor’s point 
about training people in the medical pro- 
fession—I think we need government help 
in this. I know we're getting some already 
but not nearly enough. 

It’s our firm conviction, Senator, that the 
only answer to the overall problem is a na- 
tional health insurance program financed 
through taxing of workers and the people 
who will receive the benefits, together with 
their employers. I will tell you that at the 
bargaining table we have met real resistance 
from the employers when we try to improve 
our medical plans. Many of these plans, as 
Mr. Berkey pointed out, cover only a small 
part—in some cases cover only a part—of the 
total medical expense incurred when one of 
our members is sick. We will try this Fall to 
offer to the oil industry a comprehensive 
plan that will cover all of the normal and 
usual costs of an illness. 

I want to tell you that the cost of such a 
plan now is around $44 a month. That plan 
only a few years ago, where we had those 
comprehensive plans, cost around $20 a 
month. We'll be talking to the oil industry 
this Fall when we go into negotiations on 
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new contracts about something around 
twenty cents an hour for the hospitalization 
benefits, medical benefits, in addition to the 
amount of wage increase. And at the bar- 
gaining table you're talking about pennies; 
every single penny counts at the bargaining 
table. And here because of the substantial 
increase in these services we'll be bargaining 
for a pretty substantial increase in medical 
costs to the companies because of the sub- 
stantial increase in those costs. 1 thank you 
for the opportunity to be here Senator. I 
have a list of the semi-private costs in all of 
the hospitals in the Tulsa area which I'll sub- 
mit with my testimony. 


ASP MSP 
Hospital: Charges ! Charges ?# 
Children’s Medical 
Center 
Doctors Hospital 
Hillcrest Medical 
Center 
Oklahoma Osteopathic 
Hospital 

St. Francis Hospital_._- 

St. John’s Hospital 

1 Average semi-private. 

2 Maximum semi-private. 

Senator Harris. Robert, thank you very 
much. Your statement on behalf of the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers has been very 
helpful to us. 

Henry Likes who is President of the State 
AFL-CIO is here. Henry, we appreciate your 
coming and we'll be very pleased to hear 
your statement. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY LIKES, PRESIDENT, 
OKLAHOMA STATE AFL-CIO 


Thank you, Senator. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear here. Ladies and gentle- 
men, We're concerned in the seventies—we 
were concerned in the sixties—about health 
care. The problem is compounded now in the 
seventies and I think something should be 
done, We made a stab in the sixties and the 
question of health for our members and 
their families is something the labor move- 
ment has been concerned with for a long 
time. 

We are not doctors and we don’t pretend 
to be. We are perfectly willing to leave the 
treatment of illness to the members of the 
medical profession. That’s their business— 
that’s what they are trained to do. While 
medical treatment is the doctor’s business, 
the health of Americans is the Nation’s bus- 
iness—and more specifically, the health of 
workers is a major concern of the trade union 
movement. We are mainly interested in three 
things: To prevent unnecessary illness; to 
have the best treatment for workers and 
their families (and for all Americans for 
that matter) —when they are sick so that they 
will recover quickly and completely; to keep 
the cost of medical care at a reasonable level 
so that people are not denied needed care 
simply because they cannot afford it. 

You will often hear it said that the United 
States has the best medical care in the world. 
Well, we ought to have the best because we 
are paying the most for it. We are now pay- 
ing more than $60 billion a year for health 
care. This is, of course, a lot of money. 

Let’s see how our health record compares 
with other countries. There are certain fig- 
ures that are usually cited to make this com- 
parison and frankly, we don’t look too good. 
In infant mortality the United States ranked 
sixth in the world in 1950; by 1960, we had 
fallen to llth and according to the latest 
figures, we have dropped to 18th. From 1959 
to 1965 we dropped from 13th to 22nd place 
in life expectancy for males. Women did a 
little better; their life expectancy compared 
with other countries dropped from 7th to 
10th place. 

So, compared with other countries, our 
record is getting worse instead of better. Yet 
we are devoting to health care more money 
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and a larger proportion of our resources than 
any other country. This is something that 
bothers us in the AFL-CIO. We don't like the 
idea of paying a tremendous amount of 
money for less than adequate health care. 

When union people have a problem, they 
try to deal with it through collective bargain- 
ing. For 20 years or more now, we have been 
trying to meet the health and care need of 
our members through negotiated health care 
and welfare plans. Some unions have done 
very well, but many have not, 

In fact, many unions have found that they 
have been on a sort of treadmill. Most of you 
know only too well what has been happening. 
Just as fast as we could negotiate money to 
provide more and better health services for 
our members, the doctors raised their fees 
and the hospitals boosted their charges. This 
means that our members were still paying 
after we had negotiated for more health care 
funds, just as much or eyen more out of 
their own pockets as they had before. A sur- 
vey of Local Unions in our own area indicates 
the following: An increase of $9.58 per month 
from December, 1967 to December, 1969; in- 
crease in one Local each year without any 
increase in coverage; one Local reports no 
increase in rates but coverage is reduced; an- 
other Local has been advised of an increase 
in rates, but no definite amount as yet; one 
Organization reported an increase of $27.40 
per month and found it necessary to cancel 
their coverage; another, no increase in rates, 
but less coverage. 

People covered by health programs have 
experienced drastic reductions in coverage or 
increase of cost of present coverage and some 
have suffered both. 

Our members have been priced out of the 
medical care market by the sky-high ever- 
mounting charges of doctors, hospitals and 
other providers of medical care. Medical costs 
have been going up faster than any other 
item in the Consumers Price Index. You all 
know that the cost of a visit to a doctor has 
doubled and even tripled in many cases, in 
the past few years, Hospital care is the most 
expensive medical care. That’s why it costs a 
lot less money to prevent illness or to treat 
it before it becomes serious than to have to 
cure the patient after he gets into a hospital. 
Hospital charges have been rising so fast it’s 
hard to keep track of them. Daily hospital 
rates have been soaring at 15% or more a 
year. According to the American Hospital As- 
sociation, which certainly ought to know, 
hospital charges will soon average $100 a day. 
They are already at that figure in some of the 
better hospitals in large metropolitan areas. 

Hospital bills are now largely paid by so- 
called “third party”’—private organizations 
such as insurance companies, government 
programs such as Medicare and Medicaid. 
These third party organizations generally 
pay the hospitals on the cost-plus basis that 
we remember from WW II. The hospitals 
figure out what their costs are and then they 
are paid something over that. You can see 
that under this cost-plus system, the hospi- 
tals haven't the slightest incentive to in- 
crease their efficiency or to hold down their 
costs, 

Most doctors are paid on another basis 
which isn’t good from the consumer’s view- 
point. This is the fee-for-service system. Un- 
der this system, the doctor gets a certain 
amount for every office visit or other type of 
treatment. This is a piece-rate system in 
which the doctor determines the number of 
pieces of service as well as the price per 
piece. 

Now, we have no objection to people mak- 
ing a decent income—doctors or anyone else. 
This is the very purpose of the labor move- 
ment to try to obtain decent incomes for as 
many people as possible. So, we think that 
doctors deserve to get an adequate income. 
But, we think there is something indecent 
about a small group of people making a lot 
of money out of the misery of other people. 
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The escalation of medical costs is depriving 
millions of Americans of the health care 
they need. 

There is an answer—National Health In- 
surance, a program that would provide 
health care for every American. This pro- 
gram would provide preventive services, all 
types of physicians’ services, hospital and 
nursing home care, home health service, 
rehabilitation—in fact, complete health care, 
It would be financed like Social Security, on 
social insurance principles but with a gov- 
ernment contribution, as we are now advo- 
cating for Social Security. Since we think 
that every American is entitled to decent 
health care, the poor should be exempt from 
any payment but should be eligible for the 
same services as anyone else. The AFL-CIO 
is convinced that with National Health In- 
surance, Americans would have the best 
health care in the world. The American 
people deserves no less. 

National Health Care is not a new idea. 
It was once endorsed by the American Med- 
ical Association, although that was retracted 
in 1920. It is not an extension of such pro- 
grams as medicare or medicaid, since they 
are designed for particular groups. Coverage 
under National Health Insurance would be 
universal bringing the same benefits to rich 
and poor, to unemployed and employed. It is 
not designed to abolish the private practice 
of medicine. 

The AFL-CIO plan for National Health In- 
surance is intentionally flexible; What is 
suggested is that the present ‘non-system’ 
has got to be coordinated into a rational 
plan. We have reached the point that two 
of every three doctors today are specialists 
of some type due to the inability of doc- 
tors in solo practice to keep up with the con- 
stantly expanding medical knowledge which 
demands more specialization. 

The profiteering by the providers of medi- 
cal care has had its worst effects in Medi- 
care and Medicaid, Labor fought hard for the 
establishment of these two programs—to 
provide needed medical care to people who 
cannot afford to pay for it themselves. Some 
doctors and other health practitioners have 
pounced on these programs as if they had 
been legislated as get-rich-quick schemes 
for the medical profession—and instead of 
controls being placed on fees and charges 
paid under these programs, the burden has 
fallen on the disadvantaged people the pro- 
grams were supposed to help. 

Senator, we appreciate the opportunity to 
appear here. We hope if we can be of any 
further assistance on this particular problem 
the AFL-CIO, both home and national, is 
ready and willing to work with any group. 
We realize this is a very serious problem 
throughout our nation. 

Senator Harris. Thank you, Henry. You 
certainly have as an organization made a 
contribution here this morning. 

Is Mr. Lowell Quillman here? I’d like to 
have the record show that you're here, Low- 
ell, representing the United Auto Workers. 
I understand that Mr. George Dowler of the 
United Auto Workers had to leave, and I do 
appreciate your staying on and being here. 

Senator Harris. State Representative Wiley 
Sparkman is Chairman of the Legislative 
Council Committee on Health and Welfare. 
Is there anything you want to say at this 
time? 

State Representative SPARKMAN. I appre- 
ciate it very much. It’s almost lunch time 
and I will be very brief. Let me address my- 
self to H.R. 17550, Section 225, of which we 
have informed the Congressional delegation, 
both Senators and the entire delegation, and, 
of course, your committee. 

Let me say this to the public because it 
hasn't had very much say. For your infor- 
mation Section 225 stops, after 90 days, a 
third of the pay in the nursing homes. For 
your information, in this state we have 17,000 
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people in the nursing homes at this time and 
4,500 of them ‘have been taken out of your 
mental health institutions. We're not criticiz- 
ing the Congress for voting for it because I 
know when you get driven up in one of those 
cracks you have to vote for it. (Laughter). 
The paper took it lightly. They talk about 
the 5 percent social security raise. Now we're 
depending on the Senator here, and I know 
if he can do it he’s going to take it out. 

Let me tell you people something; when 
we put those people in the nursing home we 
get one dollar of state money and we get two 
of federal to keep them in there, The day 
that we take that 4,500 out of there you're 
coming straight down the line with your dol- 
lar to take care of them. And we don’t have 
the institutions in the state of Oklahoma for 
your benefit. They’re crowded now. We have 
one of the best all around programs and 
welfare programs to take care of the old peo- 
ple and the senile of any state in the Union. 
I’ve been looking at it a little myself. I’ll tell 
you what we have in our sister states over 
here, Walk over there and walk in their 
mental institutions. You talk about filth and 
squalor and people who are living in bad 
conditions. Come to Oklahoma and look. 
You're doing a good job of it. Now I had 
about all I can take of that welfare in six or 
eight years that I want and I care for be- 
cause the fiscal policy of this nation is based 
on the welfare program. We have twelve in- 
stitutions in this state under the program. 
We're taking one dollar of the state and two 
of the federal and putting it all in. We’ve got 
back $164 million of federal money in the 
last fiscal year to support it. Take Hissom 
Home out here. I helped institute Hissom 
Home and I voted to bring it to Tulsa. It’s 
one of the greatest things and I'm proud 
of it. 

Stand up and be for something. The man 
who is whispering to do something about the 
welfare program—he doesn't know what the 
hell he is talking about. That's just exactly 
right. I’ve worked in it 18 years down there 
and Mr. Rader and I have worked together. 
Get down on your knees and thank that you 
have a man with his ability to handle the 
thing. And Senator I know you're going to 
take it out because there are 4,500 that I 
know who will be pitched right back out. 
The nursing homes can’t take care of them. 
They won't have the money; they can’t pay 
them; and they will be right back in your lap. 

It’s a pleasure to be with you. I know 
everybody else will lean on these other 
things—the hospitals, the doctors, and every- 
thing else. And I wanted to address myself 
to this, I represent the House on the Advisory 
Committee of the Welfare Department and 
we meet tomorrow. This is serious because 
it is serious money. We want to use our 
money the way we want to use it. 

Senator Harris. Wiley Sparkman has 
spoken of a provision in the Social Security 
bill that would reduce the federal contribu- 
tion in regard to nursing homes. They didn't 
get a chance in the House to vote on that 
section. They had to vote either for or 
against the whole bill, which includes sey- 
eral other things, needed things, such as a 
benefits increase. Fortunately, we, in com- 
mittee and in the Senate, will have a chance 
to separate those issues. We're going to knock 
out that provision, I think. I hope we will. 
I'm going to try to do that myself in the 
Senate Finance Committee. I believe that 
we'll do it because, as Wiley made so very 
clear, either we're going to put a lot of old 
persons out of nursing homes with no other 
place to go, or else the terribly overburdened 
states are going to have to come up some- 
how with the extra money. And, then, we 
have another problem that Wiley mentioned 
and that I have discussed at some length 
with Dr. Hayden Donahue. That is the ex- 
cellent job we have done with our mental 
institutions in this state. A lot of people 
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were in mental institutions way back before 
we knew a lot of things we know about to- 
day, particularly with ‘the improvement in 
new drugs and chemicals. They, primarily, 
need custodial care which is being given in 
nursing homes, and those people, if the 
provision is passed as it was in the House, 
will have to go back into the mental in- 
stitutions. Somehow, the state will have to 
come up with that extra money, here and 
around the country. So, I am very hopeful 
that we will nock that provision out of that 
bill, passed by the House. I appreciate what 
Wiley said here, and I think it is a very im- 
portant point to be made in these hearings. 

Dr. A. B. Colyar, Commissioner of the 
Oklahoma Department of Health, is here. 
We'd be pleased to hear from you now. Dr. 
Colyar was very helpful when we overrode 
the President’s veto of the extended Hill- 
Burton program which Reid Hutchens men- 
tioned earlier here today. 


TESTIMONY OF A. B. COLYAR, M.D., COMMIS- 
SIONER, OKLAHOMA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The State Health Department is, to put 
this in context, part of the state health sys- 
tem comprised of the central department and 
some sixty of the loca] health departments, 
which provide nursing services, sanitation 
and environmental services, and so forth. Our 
particular concern with health care has to do 
with preventive services primarily; and with 
helping to assist local communities in pro- 
viding a healthful environment, eliminating 
environmental hazards to health. But more 
specifically, as concerns health services or 
medical services, we’re concerned because of 
two or three things. One, we are the agency 
in the state which administers the Hill-Bur- 
ton program—construction of hospitals, 
health centers, rehabilitation centers, nurs- 
ing homes, and we have been for the last 
twenty-some years, Also the Department ad- 
ministers by contract with the Social Secur- 
ity Administration the Medicare program for 
Oklahoma. We have to do with the standards, 
certification, and so forth of the providers— 
that is, hospitals, nursing homes, rehabilita- 
tion services, and extended care facilities. 
More recently we have arranged with the 
Department of Welfare at their request by 
contract to provide certain services that 
have to do with the certification of facilities 
and providers of services under Title 19. So 
we're involved, therefore, in Title 18 and 
Title 19 with regard to facilities primarily 
but also very significantly with the services 
provided through facilities as contrasted to 
services provided out of physicians’ offices. 

We're concerned as you all are about in- 
creasing costs. I think an interesting statis- 
tic is that in Oklahoma we receive federal 
funds equivalent to 44% of our Gross State 
Product—if you can compare the Gross State 
Product with the Gross National Product— 
we receive 44% of that in federal funds. That 
is a very significant thing. So whatever the 
federal government does about its allocation 
of federal funds is extremely important for 
Oklahoma and has a great impact in Okla- 
homa. 

We are concerned about ways to finance 
medical care. Despite the good intentions of 
those who passed Medicare and Medicaid, we 
find that certain groups still cannot afford 
the medical care they need. The low-income 
family with the husband in the home—mak- 
ing perhaps $2,800 a year—cannot get help 
from Medicaid. The uneducated find it hard 
to understand these programs. The poor, the 
Black, and the Indian still find prejudice and 
discrimination. And finally, even the middle- 
income, white American is finding himself 
pinched by the pressures, the long waits, the 
inconveniences, and the high costs of getting 
medical care. 

Medicare and Medicaid have contributed 
greatly to the inflation in medical costs of 
the past few years. These programs simply 
prove that putting extra money into a system 
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will not necessarily buy services, but it cer- 
tainly will buy inflation. 

Federal money will not buy a hospital bed 
if there is no hospital in town. Federal money 
will not buy a visit to the doctor if there is 
no doctor available. Federal money will not 
buy a quick visit to the Emergency Room if 
the Emergency Room is so crowded that you 
cannot get in. Federal money will not solve 
our health problems if it is poured down the 
same pipeline that has fueled the inflationary 
fires of the past five years. 

In short, money will not guarantee that the 
people will receive services, Federal financ- 
ing—whatever method is adopted—should 
not be seen as an end in itself. 

Federal financing should be used as a lever 
to effect desirable changes in the quality, 
quantity, and method of delivery of health 
eare. Such financing could be used to reduce 
the rural-to-urban migration, to encourage 
regionalization of health care programs, to 
stimulate the development of group practice, 
and to develop cooperation with and partici- 
pation in comprehensive health planning. 

It has been aptly said that, in health, the 
Federal Government has all the money, the 
State has all the authority (through its li- 
censing of doctors, health facilities, and in- 
surance companies)—and the local people 
have all the problems! I would like to use the 
Hill-Burton Health Facility Construction 
Program as an example of how we have been 
able to help the local people solve some of 
their problems. 

Hill-Burton, as one of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s first major programs to improve 
health services, has done a thorough job in 
providing facilities within the reach of most 
people. After twenty-three years, very few 
Oklahomans are more than thirty minutes 
away from a hospital or health center. Yet 
the demand for more facilities and more 
modern facilities is greater than ever. In 
Oklahoma alone, assistance has been re- 
quested in projects whose total construc- 
tion cost will exceed $100 million. 

For the most part, construction assistance 
has been requested for projects which will 
be merely a continuation of existing methods 
for delivering health care. But now, with 
the passage of the 1970 Hill-Burton Amend- 
ments, priorities and finances have been re- 
ordered to provide incentives for innovative 
development of systematic delivery of health 
care. 

To be effective, health care delivery Sys- 
tems must be responsive and relevant to the 
continuing health needs of the people, rather 
than to only their episodic medical needs. 
The maintenance of health and disease pre- 
vention should be the primary focus, rather 
than treatment and management of disease 
processes. 

The system should be so structured as to 
provide access to quality health care for all 
persons, regardless of their economic status, 
geographic location, or other variables. This 
is not to imply that every city, town, or ham- 
let should have a hospital. It does imply, 
however, the recognition of the complete 
health needs of all persons within any given 
area and the provision of rational methods to 
serve those needs. 

The new Hill-Burton Program contains 
provisions emphasizing the importance of 
comprehensive health care. Applicants will 
be required to provide or participate in a 
planned continuum of care. Out-patient 
services are emphasized, as are improved 
emergency care, convalescent services, and 
rehabilitation. The development of State 
plans for health facility construction will be 
based on services, rather than hospital beds. 
In short, the new law provides the author- 
ity for assistance in meeting the changing 
needs of our society. To carry out. the chal- 
lenge and the charge, the program must be 
financed adequately. 

The new law encourages us to meet our 
health needs by developing an organized sys- 
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tem of services, rather than through build- 
ing facilities. At present, in Oklahoma we 
have 154 licensed hospitals. Of these, only 
about thirty have more than 100 beds. More 
than sixty hospitals have less than fifty beds. 
Many of these small hospitals across the 
State will gradually falter and die because 
they will not be able to attract the doctors, 
nurses, and other medical staff that they 
need. 

Our major hospitals need to develop coop- 
erative agreements with these smaller hospi- 
tals. Several small hospitals could serve as 
primary field stations or satellites of a major 
hospital. These small hospitals would con- 
tinue to serve as institutions that are sensi- 
tive to community needs, while increasing 
the services available to those who desire 
and need them. These would provide oppor- 
tunities for exchange of staff, continuing ed- 
ucation, and a strengthening of the small 
hospital with relief of the crowding at the 
large hospital. 

The development of hospital facilities is 
only one of the problems we face in Okla- 
homa. Many of our problems are similar to 
those that Senator Ribicoff found nationally 
two years ago, in his hearings on “Health 
Care in America.” I would like to outline 
briefly some of our major problems. Paren- 
thetically, I will point out that not one of 
these problems would be solved by a pro- 
gram of National Health Insurance. 

1. For many people, there is no M.D. avail- 
able when they need one. Many of our more 
rural counties have only one doctor per 2,000 
or 3,000 people. These family physicians are 
growing older. Many are retiring or moving 
away—and they are not being replaced. 

2. There is a maldistribution of the medi- 
cal people we have. For instance, Oklahoma 
and Tulsa Counties have more doctors in 
proportion to the population than ninety- 
five per cent of the counties in the United 
States. But many other counties in Okla- 
homa have shortages of medical people. In 
other words, doctors seem to prefer the large 
cities even though those cities already have 
plenty of doctors, 

3. Our present hospitals are crowded, and 
they are having problems financing new con- 
struction and modernization, 

4. Our Emergency Rooms are crowded. 
After regular office hours, many patients 
come to the Emergency Rooms who would 
more appropriately be seen in a doctor’s 
office. 


5. We are not training enough doctors, 
nurses, and other medical people to meet 
our needs. This is one situation which could 
be improved by providing Federal funds di- 
rectly to Medical Centers, but those funds 
are being cut back instead of being increased. 

6. Some population groups have very few 
medical services available to them. These 
include people living in urban ghettoes, the 
rural poor, and minority groups. For instance, 
Indians in Oklahoma City may have to travel 
to Lawton for hospitalization, since last year 
the Indian Health Service eliminated con- 
tract medical services in the Oklahoma City 
area, 

7. There is evidence of excessive use of in- 
patient hospital facilities for certain pro- 
cedures, when these could well be handled 
in an out-patient facility if such facility were 
available and third-party payment could be 
authorized for such out-patient services. 

8. Current programs do not emphasize pre- 
vention. It is far cheaper to prevent a medi- 
cal problem than to try to care for it after it 
occurs. Similarly, it is cheaper to care for an 
iliness in the early stage than in the late 
stage. Walter McNerney, of the National 
Office of the Blue Cross Association, has re- 
cently declared: 

“If our society’s concern were truly with 
health (that is, postponement of death and 
preservation of maximum function), we 
could achieve gains much more effectively 
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than by pouring more money into the health- 
care system. We would develop as national 
goals, for example, the following: elimination 
of cigarette smoking or development of a 
nonhazardous substitute; development and 
promotion of foods low in sucrose and satu- 
rated animal fats and regulation of diet to 
Keep body fat low; regular, vigorous phy- 
sican-supervised exercise for all age groups; 
production of motor vehicles capable of with- 
standing 35 g or better decelerative forces; 
and better control of air pollution, Institu- 
tion of these measures would surely decrease 
disability and death among adults. That we 
do not choose to pursue these achievable 
goals but continue to focus on health serv- 
ices, as presently given, suggests that this 
commitment is not based on logic and sci- 
entific knowledge but on complex psycho- 
social and economic needs and demands.” 

A strong and viable State Department of 
Health is essential in the development of 
programs of prevention, 

9. We are not doing an acceptable job of 
communicating medical advances to private 
physicians. In many areas, physicians do not 
have the opportunity to discuss their prob- 
lems with medical specialists. The Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma has made an outstanding 
approach to this problem, but is restricted 
by the lack of funds to finance such a proj- 
ect. 

10. Faulty and inadequate nutrition is 
widespread throughout our people, especially 
in vulnerable groups such as school children 
and the poor, Our present food and nutrition 
programs are not adequate to meet the need. 
One exception is the outstanding School 
Lunch Program we have in Oklahoma, but 
even this program is restricted by finances 
from doing the job that it is capable of 
doing. 

11. The general public is not knowledge- 
able about health. Our schools need strength- 
ened programs of health education, drug 
education, nutrition education, and family 
life education. Health departments need sup- 
port for and assistance in developing adult 
and community education programs in these 
and related areas. 

12. There is an inadequate use of physician 
assistants and other new professionals. Na- 
tionally, we are seeing an explosion of in- 
terest in developing additional people to as- 
sist the physician, but this has hardly 
touched us in Oklahoma. 

13. Mental health services in Oklahoma, 
despite the extensive program of Public 
Health Guidance Centers, are still not suffi- 
cient to serve the needs of the State. Mental 
health is an integral part of health services 
and family care. Mental health does not con- 
sist of the alleviation of mental illness, the 
salvation of juvenile delinquents, or the 
counseling of unwed mothers, although it 
should include these services. Rather, mental 
health means creating a family environ- 
ment so that these problems are less likely 
to arise. Mental health is a positive concept, 
not simply the absence of disease. Mental 
health means the integration of mental 
health into other health activities, the pre- 
vention of mental illness, the promotion of 
positive mental well-being, and the educa- 
tion of the public as to what constitutes 
mental health 

4. We need to develop new programs to 
deliver health care at low cost. An example 
would be chronic disease screening. The Ok- 
lahoma State Department of Health has 
demonstrated that a patient can be checked 
for chronic disease through our screening for 
far less cost than in his own doctor’s office. 
Oklahoma physicians have endorsed and sup- 
ported this program across the State. Again, 
its operation is limited by available funds 
and the redirection of Federal priorities into 
other areas, 

15. We lack an adequate health informa- 
tion system, particularly concerning the 
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health status of the general population. The 
Oklahoma State Department of Health co- 
operated with the State Health Planning 
Agency in developing a preliminary survey, 
but this is only a start. One possibility would 
be to utilize the data we have from our 
chronic disease survey. This, plus additional 
data that could be collected by volunteers, 
could be fed into a computer bank. This 
would allow us to generate estimate of the 
arameters of health and disease in the State 
as a whole. It would, essentially, give us 
the population data necessary to devise a 
program of health maintenance. 

These are essentially some of the problems 
we face in Oklahoma. The solutions are not 
simple. Support is needed for health pro- 
grams (as Opposed to “sickness” programs), 
for medical education, for health facility 
construction and modernization, and for at- 
tention to acute and chronic problems of 
certain groups. 

Any program financed by the Government 
should encourage new methods of delivery 
of health care. This is essential. Attention 
should be given to the encouragement of 
out-patient departments, free-standing 
emergency rooms not physically in the hos- 
pital, prevention and rehabilitation centers, 
maternal and child care units, and ambula- 
tory care units outside the confines of a 
hospital. Some of these services may need 
to be provided on a regional basis 

In addition, we need to regionalize other 
services. We cannot attract physician and 
other highly-educated people to areas that 
do not contain opportunities for education— 
for their children, as well as for themselves. 
Regionalization can provide a broader base, 
both tax and population, for the support 
of our educational, health, cultural, and 
social services. Only by improving the op- 
portunities in the under-populated areas can 
we attract people away from the over-popu- 
lated areas. 

We need to maintain professional stand- 
ards and practice across the State. A citizen 
who lives in a small town is entitled to the 
same standard of medical care as a citizen 
who lives in a metropolitan area. This simply 
echoes the need for expanded educational 
programs of medical education, 

We need to develop alternate methods of 
treatment, At present, the physician does not 
actually give every injection, every drug, every 
medical treatment himself. This is delegated 
to nurses and, in some cases, even to nurses’ 
aides. How can this delegation be expanded, 
while preserving quality of care? What other 
medical functions can the physician appro- 
priately and legally delegate? Just how much 
supervision is necessary for a service to be 
considered under the “direct supervision” of 
a physician, as required by our State law? 
The Oklahoma State Department of Health 
has been working on approaches to these 
problems through the development of a pro- 
gram of health supervision by nurses. 

The culmination of these ideas would be 
to develop a regional or district health de- 
partment in which a physician health offi- 
cer supervises physician assistants in several 
counties and towns, providing medical care 
to an area which would not otherwise re- 
ceive such services. 

Such a system would allow the physician 
to emphasize a program of health mainte- 
nance. The goal would be to assist the patient 
in reaching and maintaining a state of poal- 
tive good health. The focus would be upon 
prevention and rehabilitation, instead of em- 
phasizing episodic care only when the patient 
is ill. The emphasis would be upon health 
rather than sickness, 

This program would include the many 
elements we have discussed, such as health 
education, new health manpower, regionali- 
zation, and lower medical costs. In addition, 
the patient would benefit because he would 
be healthier more often and sick less often 
than he is now. 
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I want to make one final point. We feel 
that we have powerful legislative tools and 
programs on the books operative in our hands 
now for improving health services and for 
controlling costs—I won't say reducing costs. 
And I mean Medicaid (Title 19), Medicare 
(Title 18), Partnership for Health, Compre- 
hensive Health Planning and block grants 
for health services, the Regional Medical 
Programs, the Hill-Burton program and 
particularly the mew Hill-Burton program 
and the McClellan Infant Care, that is Title 
5. Among these six we feel that there is suf- 
ficient legislation on the books—that with 
adequate financing and with federal require- 
ments tying these programs together we 
could construct an effective health care sys- 
tem. But as you know, there is very little 
relationship or correlation between 18 and 
19; between R.MP. and Comprehensive 
Health Planning; and Hill-Burton and any 
of these. 

So that each of us, and I’m talking about 
on a federal and state level, in our bureaus 
and agencies, we’re doing everything we can 
administratively to maintain things as they 
are, And we're going to insist that those folks 
who are responsible for Title 18 continue to 
run it and those responsible for Title 19 
continue to run it. Now we are making some 
progress in developing a correlation among 
18 and 19. And the same progress in health 
planning and RMP. There is a wonderful 
opportunity now to tie our health facilities 
construction under the new Hill-Burton Act 
and to comprehensive health planning, 18 
and 19, and Title 5. 

I don’t have specific suggestions to make 
regarding legislation along this line but I 
feel that states will never be able to correlate 
among these programs without rather direct 
federal guidelines that require correlation 
among these programs if we are to take ad- 
vantage of federal funds available through 
them. So I feel that any financing plan must 
be correlated with systems development 
among these very important federal legisla- 
tive acts including prevention and education 
for health, if we are to construct an effective 
health care system. 

Dr. WALTER ATKINS. Doctor, may I ask if 
you are going to include among that group 
of legislative acts Neighborhood Health Cen- 
ters? 

Dr. Cotyar. I think that is very import- 
ant—the O.E.O. work in health. It has made 
us look at new ways of doing things. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much, 
Dr. Colyar. I appreciate very much your in- 
teresting statement. 


NEW YORK’S BLACK COMMUNITY 
FIGHTS DRUG ABUSE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite the 
attention of Senators to the aggressive 
antidrug campaign being waged by radio 
station WWRL, which is located in 
Woodside, Queens, and is much a part 
of the black community of more than 
2 million in Greater New York. WWRL’s 
public-spirited efforts to erase the drug 
problem from the streets of Harlem and 
other ghetto areas could serve as a model 
for communities large and small, white 
and nonwhite, throughout the United 
States. 

In November 1969, WWRL’s advisory 
committee suggested that drugs were the 
largest problem facing the black commu- 
nity. The station decided to go all out 
in making the drug campaign its major 
public service effort for the calendar year 
1970. 

The station has mounted a massive 
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campaign on a daily, round-the-clock 
basis, designed to work on three aspects 
of the problem: prevention, aimed at 
youth; rehabilitation for those already 
addicted; and, education to convince 
citizens to turn in narcotics peddlers to 
the police. 

The backbone of the campaign is a 
series of 10,000 spot announcements be- 
ing heard throughout the year which 
range from expressions of support by 
prominent people in all fields, to an- 
nouncements giving a special police de- 
partment narcotics bureau telephone 
number which citizens may call anony- 
mously to inform about drug pushers. 

In addition, WWRL editorializes on a 
weekly basis on various aspects of the 
drug scene in Greater New York. The 
station’s weekly “Tell It Like It Is” tele- 
phone talk show, reported to be very 
popular during its Sunday afternoon 
time slot, features a special segment 
each week in which drug addicts call 
anonymously and “tell it like it really 
is.” 

The station is deeply involved in com- 
munity efforts to help stamp out drug 
addiction and has participated in rallies 
in both Washington, D.C., and New York 
City. An extensive printed advertising 
campaign was mounted to back up and 
emphasize the station's dedication to 
solving this major problem. 

By now, 40,000 “Help a Junkie—Bust a 
Pusher” lapel buttons have been dis- 
tributed, thousands of special kits aimed 
at preventing addiction among the young 
have been placed in various schools, and 
most encouraging of all, the New York 
City Police Department reports arrests 
of suspected pushers made as a direct 
result of the station’s campaign. 

WWRL deserves every commendation 
for its work in combating the mammoth 
problems of drug pushing and abuse. 

Also, I would like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Congress to an article in 
the June issue of Ebony magazine, 
“Blacks Declare War on Dope,” which 
provides a survey of antidrug programs 
by the black community in the New York 
metropolitan area, including that of 
WWRL. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of three WWRL’s radio editorials and 
two of its printed advertisements, as well 
as the article in Ebony magazine, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“JUNKIE’s PRAYER” 

Our Editorial today, takes the form of the 
“Junkie's Prayer”. Is it your prayer? 

King Heroin is my shepherd, I shall always 
want, he maketh me to lie down in the gut- 
ters. He leadeth me beside the troubled 
waters. He destroyeth my soul. He leadeth me 
in the paths of wickedness for the effort’s 
sake. Yea, I shall walk through the valley 
of poverty and will fear all evil for thou, 
heroin, art with me. Thy needle and capsule 
try to comfort me. Thou strippest the table 
of groceries in the presence of my family. 


Thou robbest my head of reason. My cup 
of sorrow runneth over. Surely heroin addic- 
tion shall stalk me all the days of my life 
and I will dwell in the house of the damned 
forever. 
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Ir BECAME A REALITY 


Richard Mason, at 24, was a fine actor with 
a bright future. 

His first role, five years ago, was that of 
a heroin addict in a mobilization for youth 
street theater play called “DOPE”. 

Recently, he had a role in the movie “Up 
the Down Staircase.” 

Mr. Mason died, the other day, in his upper 
West Side Apartment. The medical exam- 
iner’s office said it was the result of an acute 
reaction of heroin. 

Five days earlier, Manuel Vasquez, 19, also 
died from what was described as the same 
cause. He, too, had played the addict hero 
in the Soul And Latin Theater production of 
“DOPE.” 

In each case, the tragedy of make-believe 
became a reality. 

WWRL feels that the loss of such talented 
people points up the urgent need to rout the 
pushers from our neighborhoods. 

As always, we stand ready to do our part. 

If you know of a pusher, pick up the tele- 
phone and bust him—by calling 344-9430. 

Do it in memory of Richard Mason and 
Manuel Vasquez. Do it for the life of your 
loved ones, and yourself. 


JOINING THE Goop FIGHT 


WWRL is delighted that the Reverend Wy- 
att Tee Walker, Pastor of the Canaan Bap- 
tist Church, In Harlem, has joined the battle 
to get rid of narcotics pushers in New York 
City. 

We have been in the same struggle for a 
long while now, although not as long as 
the Reverend O. D. Dempsey. And we intend 
to keep hammering away until the battle is 
won. 

The Minister recently preached his sermon 
through a bullhorn while standing on the 
trunk of a car, parked at 155 W. 116th Street. 

Reverend Walker said that it was common 
knowledge that there were pushers oper- 
ating in the neighborhood. He cited the 
recent death of a 15 year old girl from a drug 
overdose. 

Walker, said, “Let us know the minute you 
find out the name of a pusher.” 

He said that he was not afraid to name 
names and “I am convinced God is concerned 
about narcotics peddlers on 116th Street.” 

WWRL urges its listeners to do as Wyatt 
Walker says and name names. We said this 
at the White House last Friday, and we con- 
tinue to hammer this point home. To bust a 
Pusher, may save your life. 


For WHOM THE BELL TOLLS 
Today as every day, each hour, the mourn- 
ful peal of funeral bells is heard throughout 
New York’s Black community. 
The bells toll on WWRL Radio for still an- 
other victim of drug abuse. 


200 MURDERS THIS YEAR 


Since the first of January, more than 200 
New Yorkers have been murdered by pushers, 

The weapon: heroin. 

And today, as every day, drugs will claim 
new lives—and WWRL bells toll in sorrow, 
in anger, and in hope. 

Sorrow, for the victims and their families. 

Anger, because the death and agony could 
have been avoided. 

And hope, hope that tolling bells will bring 
home to all New Yorkers the awful magni- 
tude of the drug epidemic and the Black 
community’s determination to fight it. 


WAR AGAINST THE PUSHER! 


But WWRL does more. 

As the station with the largest Black radio 
audience in the United States, we know that 
we also have the largest responsibility to help 
the community fight back. 

Since the beginning of the year, we have 
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waged an intensive air war against heroin and 
the pusher, with announcements, editorials 
and “Specials”. 

We have reason to believe that we have 
already saved lives and helped addicts via a 
special WWRL phone number, by which Black 
New Yorkers can take action and get action. 

THE BELL TOLLS FOR THEE 


We are doing what we do best in a crisis; 
amplifying the community’s concerned voice, 
many thousands of times over. 

Of course, communications alone can’t 
cure the drug plague or its underlying causes. 

But communication is what we've got to 
give, and we're giving all we can. 

We hope that you will, too. 

We hope that the Black community's voice 
will be heard and heeded. 

That the death-dealing narcotics traffic will 
be halted. 

That whatever the color of your skin, you 
come to understand that when the bells 
toll—they toll for thee. 


TODAY'S THE DAY! 


Today, we are inviting the entire Black 
community to join us in a massive communi- 
cations effort. 

Today we are announcing a year-long cam- 
paign of 10,000 announcements . . . over $250,- 
000 worth of anti-drug advertising—to estab- 
lish the Black community as the biggest 
sponsor of its own most lstened-to radio 
station. 


A WWRL OFFER 


Representatives of the Black community, 
who have something to say about drugs, now 
can say it on WWRL. 

Our microphones are open on a first-come, 
first-served basis, divided equally among all. 

Or, if an organization prefers, it can add its 
mame as @ sponsor of our “Bust A Pusher” 
campaign. 

We will take the message to approximately 
& million different listeners every week, and 


to most all of Black New York every month. 
We think there’s a lot to be learned and a 


lot to be gained by all who listen, Black and 
White. 


BOBBIE STOLE $5 ON MONDAY, GAVE A PUSHER 
$4 on TUESDAY, Was BURIED Last PRIDAY 


On Tuesday, his sister gave the same push- 
er another four dollars. She was a little luck- 
ier. She’s still alive. He’ll probably contact 
another 35 or 40 kids during the week. Will 
oe. of those kids be your sister or daugh- 

r 

There’s one way to make damn sure it 
won't be. Bust the Pusher! Call 344-9430, It’s 
a special Narcotics Squad phone number set 
up with the help of WWRL radio and Bernie 
McCain. If you don’t know about this phone 
number and what WWRL and Bernie Mc- 
Cain are doing about narcotics in our com- 
munity, then it’s about time you got turned 
on to it. 

Since the beginning of the year, WWRL 
and Bernie McCain have been running the 
“Help A Junkie, Bust A Pusher” campaign. 
Every Sunday between 3:30 and 5:30 p.m., 
on Bernie McCain’s program “Tell It Like 
It Is,” Bernie urges addicts to stop taking 
dope—to get off the junk. He turns addicts 
on to why they should stop—then he turns 
them on to people who can help them stop. 
The second half of the “Bust A Pusher” cam- 
paign is just that. Busting pushers. 

Since WWRL started its campaign, the 
number of calls informing on pushers has 
risen 22%. Which means a lot of pushers are 
getting taken off the street. But there are 
still hundreds who're still on the streets. 
We need your help. If you know a pusher, 
have him busted. If you don’t know any 
pushers but still want to help out, contact: 
Bernie McCain, WWRL, 41-30 58th Street, 
Woodside, New York. 
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BLACKS DECLARE WAR ON DOPE 


When first heard, the words sound cold 
and cruel. The speaker is a slight, middle- 
aged black woman who has just been asked 
what could be done about the steadily in- 
creasing number of young heroin addicts 
nodding on the street corners of the New 
York community where she lives. With tears 
in her eyes and deep bitterness and anger in 
her voice, she shouts: “You know the best 
way to deal with the dope problem? Get as 
many white kids on it as possible! The best 
news I’ve heard in a long time is that more 
white kids are getting hooked on heroin. If 
I had the money I'd buy it and give it to 
them free!" 

Hard words? Yes. Bitter? Definitely. Justi- 
fied? The people listening to her think so. 
They know she is a black mother who has 
recently discovered that her 18-year-old son 
is a heroin addict. Mostly women, they know 
that, despite all her love and concern and 
care, her only son is now nodding on some 
corner or in some dark deserted building. 
They share her pain because most of them 
have sons or nephews or cousins who are now 
heroin slaves. 

The women are angry. And they are rep- 
resentative of a new mood in New York's 
black communities. In Harlem, Bedford- 
Stuyvesant, Brownsville and South Bronx, 
& black backlash is surfacing—a backlash 
against the heavy drug traffic in their com- 
munities and against all who benefit from 
it. A black silent majority that long has suf- 
fered from the influx of community-destroy- 
ing killers such as heroin is preparing to 
confront those distributors—they call them 
“murderers of our children”—of the deadly 
poisons that are so readily available to youths 
on street corners and in innocent-looking 
candy stores and teen hangouts. 

In the forefront of the fight is a year-old 
group called Mothers Against Drugs (MAD) 
which urges community people to record the 
names, addresses and license plate numbers 
of known traffickers, suppliers and pushers. 
This information is given to MAD, which 
then turns it over to the district attorney's 
office, 

Not long ago, the MAD members demon- 
strated and singled out residences of persons 
they insist are pushers. MAD skips over local 
police because they believe that police “sim- 
ply don’t care about drugs in black commu- 
nities,” Some mothers even accuse police of 
being involved in the drug traffic, N.Y. State 
Senator Waldaba Stewart insists: ‘There’s 
now way for so much drug traffic to con- 
tinue in our communities without support in 
high places.” He has said publicly that “some 
so-called respectable black people are also 
heavily involved in the dumping of heroin 
in black neighborhoods.” Sen. Stewart is sup- 
porting a group of anti-drug groups in 
Brooklyn which have banded together as Citi- 
zens Protective Organizations. Similar groups 
in Harlem, organized by John Shabazz, are 
known as Black Citizens Patrols. The no- 
nonsense groups have served notice that 
“we're going to keep the heat on every spot 
that’s well-known as a dope drop.” Sen. 
Stewart explains: “First we document an 
area as a drug drop. Then we turn our re- 
port over to the police. If nothing happens, 
we next put up posters designating the spot 
as a drug drop. If this doesn’t work we bar- 
ricade the place to keep people out. Our last 
step is to have citizen arrests made by our 
members who are off-duty black policemen.” 
The procedure is justified, says Sen Stewart, 
by police “apathy and arrogance.” 

Most community groups agree that their 
first offensive must be against black pushers 
and distributors who, as one father of a 19- 
year-old addict says, “come brazenly into 
our neighborhoods and murder and cripple 
our children with that junk.” One mother 
of an 18-year-old daughter who died from an 
overdose just keeps repeating, “kill the 
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pushers” when asked what steps should be 
taken. And there are rumors throughout New 
York that groups of young black men have 
declared a special kind of war—one in which 
baseball bats will be used to break the arms 
and legs of pushers caught in black neigh- 
borhoods. It is said that these young blacks 
believe that, “since narcotic addiction is a 
weapon to control black youths, it is detri- 
mental to the black Movement. Therefore, 
anyone who participates in the business of 
dope is an enemy of black people and the 
black participants are traitors to their peo- 
ple and should be dealt with as such.” 

Stokely Carmichael echoes the young ac- 
tivists’ ideas. “The flooding of black commu- 
nities with drugs, especially heroin, is 
nothing less than a program of genocide 
against black people," he says. “All revolu- 
tionaries have had to deal with this problem. 
It’s a weapon used by oppressors. As our peo- 
ple become more politically aware, more 
drugs are flooded into our communities and 
they are particularly aimed for our youth, 
since they are the potential warriors of the 
Black Movement. Knowing this, any black 
person who calls himself revolutionary and 
who loves his people must be prepared to 
deal with the drug problem.” While not 
probing as deeply into the political aspects 
of the problem as Carmichael, many of the 
community organizations have reached the 
same conclusion that the easy availability of 
drugs in their neighborhoods is no accident. 

Spurred on by the sight of strung-out 
teenagers, tired of being fearful of drug- 
related criminal activity—which is mostly 
black against black—and fed-up with the 
failure of sociologists, psychologists, psychi- 
atrists and meager federal, state and city 
antinarcotic programs, community-based 
groups and individuals are moving in three 
areas: (1) education and prevention, (2) 
treatment and, most importantly, (3) the 
easy availability of narcotics in their com- 
munities. 

In education and prevention the stress has 
been on reaching school-age children and 
their parents in their schools and organiza- 
tions. A leader in this area is Bernie McCain, 
community relations director for black 
oriented radio station WWRL. Working in 
cooperation with black student groups in 
New York high schools, McCain has orga- 
nized the WWRL Youth Congress, Its job is to 
produce plays, organize demonstrations, pro- 
vide speakers and warn young people of the 
hazards of drugs use, especially heroin and 
cocaine. McCain, the MAD mothers, the Afro- 
American Teachers Assn., the National So- 
ciety of Afro-American Policemen and others 
instill a fear of drugs and a pride in being 
black as reasons for children to avoid nar- 
cotics. Youths are told that heroin not only 
kills, it damages the brain and nervous sys- 
tem, and scars the body with abscesses, sores 
and hepatitis from infected needles. They are 
told that drug addiction is a form of slavery, 
that heroin slaves are beneficial only to the 
enemies of their people, that the survival of 
their communities depends upon them and 
that, as proud young black men, and women, 
they should reject the narcotics cop-out. 
This approach to youth helps make them 
understand that drug addiction is no big 
thing and that the people who indulge in its 
distribution are not heroes but destroyers. 

As another preventive means, some con- 
cerned people are pressing the New York 
City Board of Education to initiate a drug 
education program in the schools. Also Sen. 
Stewart is pushing a bill requiring the Board 
to administer physical examinations to all 
school children for drug use. If any drug 
users are discovered the bill directs that the 
Board must provide treatment for them. 

On the matter of treatment for current 
“drug slaves,” concerned groups emphasize 
that addicts must be helped to break their 
physical need for the drugs and then pro- 
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vided psychological alternatives so they can 
become constructive members of their com- 
munities. Sen. Stewart says, “We must treat 
them as ill persons, with the same degree of 
understanding that we would extend, as a 
community, to someone involved in a car 
accident. There must be a total engagement 
of the addict population to help dry up the 
market for drugs. Community youth must 
reject addicts and pushers as hero symbols.” 
A younger heroin fighter is not so kind- 
hearted. He feels addicts should be warned 
that they must seek help “because they are 
not going to be allowed too much longer to 
stand around the streets setting bad examples 
for our young brothers. To me, their disease 
is contagious and a person with a contagious 
disease has no choice as to whether he should 
seek help. No. Society insists that he does.” 

The MAD mothers want community-based 
hospitals to establish detoxification units to 
help addicts overcome their physical need 
for heroin (they conducted a successful five- 
day sit-in to force a New York hospital to 
set up such a unit). Once the physical need 
is removed, they would be turned over to 
competent community organizations designed 
to help them remain drugfree. MAD wants 
the government to finance such centers. The 
Rev. Dempsey is pushing for a federally- 
sponsored system of national health camps 
where hard-core addicts can be taken and 
helped with their problems. He takes the 
very controversial position that “all hard- 
core, older addicts should be involuntarily 
removed from the streets. They are com- 
pletely adjusted to their positions and are 
provided with drugs, guns and anything else 
they need to terrorize and destroy people.” 
This has been branded as an extreme position 
by some and it is opposed for libertarian 
reasons by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Besides his proposal for health camps, 
the Rev. Dempsey also calls for the building 
of a large federal hospital to care for the 
“500,000 addicts in the eastern U.S., with 
250,000 being in New York alone.” 

Most community-based groups appear 
to believe that breaking the physical 
need for heroin plus providing strong psy- 
chological alternatives will help cure addicts, 
They cite the example of the Black Muslims 
who have had a great degree of success with 
this approach. Also therapeutic communities, 
such as the Phoenix House Program, use a 
somewhat similar approach. They put the 
addict through searing confrontation with 
house residents. Once he shows that he is 
serious about breaking the habit, they help 
him break the physical dependency and give 
him responsibilities in the house before 
sending him out into the larger community 
to work, Phoenix House Co-director Frank 
Natale, himself an ex-addict, says “our whole 
approach is designed to help them become 
self-sufficient persons.” Ray Whitfield, who 
was on heroin for 24 years and who has been 
off five months, says “though still hesitant 
to call myself an ex-addict, it was a combina- 
tion of love and support from my wife and 
mother, weariness of being arrested and deep 
impressions made by the youth in the move- 
ment, who encouraged me to finally try to 
break my habit.” 

One approach to the treatment of heroin 
addiction, currently being introduced in New 
York, is meeting resistance from many black 
groups. It involves the use of the synthetic 
drug Methadone. Though also addictive, it 
supposedly does not give the same degree of 
euphoria and drowsiness as heroin and leaves 
the user in a position where he can function 
on a job and in the community. 

Dr. John Bolling, who works in the Metha- 
done Program at Belleyue Hospital in New 
York, says that “it-appears from my inter- 
views that black people are afraid of Metha- 
done, regarding it as another gimmick by 
whites to keep them hooked, But I regard it 
as the only way to treat hard-core addicts. 
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By the time they become hard-core, they 
have developed physiological cravings based 
on the supposition that the heavy use of 
heroin has created a new enzyme system. 
Methadone is, as yet, the only effective way 
to block this craving.” The opposition of 
many black people to this approach is per- 
haps summed up best by the Rev. Dempsey’s 
blunt statement: “I am not fighting to con- 
trol addiction, but for its complete elimina- 
tion.” 

Meanwhile, a unique therapeutic com- 
munity has been suggested by Dr. Benny 
Primm, director of Brooklyn’s Addiction Re- 
search and Treatment Center. He advocates 
using the Reserve Fleet, noting that by util- 
izing these idle vessels as treatment and re- 
habilitation centers three things can be ac- 
complished: 1) patients can be treated in an 
atmosphere where it is impossible for pushers 
to get to them; 2) the ships are tied up at 
piers, so there can be around the clock treat- 
ment, and 3) use of the idle ships will pre- 
vent the problem of people protesting against 
the building of narcotic treatment centers 
in their neighborhoods. “For the estimated 
100,000 hard-core addicts in New York City, 
it will be a plus,” Dr. Primm believes. “Now, 
only a scant eight per cent of them currently 
receive any kind of treatment, with that 
being mainly on an out-patient basis.” 

About education, prevention and treat- 
ment, the various anti-drug organizations 
may have slight differences of emphasis, but 
all agree that the best programs devised in 
these areas will be useless unless something 
concrete is done about the ready availability 
of hard drugs in black communities. They 
also agree that no matter what the authori- 
ties do, the onus for dealing with the avail- 
ability problem is going to fall on the com- 
munities themselves. There is more official 
concern about hard drugs now because white 
youths are using them in much larger num- 
bers than heretofore. But as one MAD mother 
says, “We have to move now. We can’t sit 
back and wait for them to act.” 

In New York City last year 224 teen-agers 
died from overdoses or heroin-related infec- 
tions. More than 40 have already died this 
year. Of 1,000 addicts in the Phoenix House 
Program 335 are minors, and 42 of those are 
15 years and younger. Five are 11-year-olds. 
Congresswoman Shirley Chisholm calls the 
situation an epidemic “comparable to the 
bubonic plague.” A higher percentage of the 
criminal activity in black communities is be- 
lieved to be narcotic-related. 

So community groups are now forced to 
take action. One citizen claims “the value 
system of the black communities has con- 
doned the use of drugs.” Listeners bristle 
when they hear this, but eventually reluc- 
tantly agree that maybe the community 
hasn't done enough to fight the availability 
of drugs in their neighborhoods. 

While these groups concentrate on block- 
ing narcotics from their local communities, 
the Rev. Oberia D. Dempsey of Harlem Upper 
Park Avenue Baptist Church is pressuring 
the federal government to do a better job of 
keeping drugs out of the country. A 20-year 
veteran in the anti-drug fight, he reasons 
that since the government is responsible for 
the security of seaports, airports and bor- 
ders then it must seal the nation against 
drug smugglers. An estimated 300 tons of il- 
legal drugs were smuggled into the U.S. last 
year. All are profitable, but the most profit- 
able are the hard drugs, cocaine and heroin. 
Street sale of heroin is estimated at $1.5 
billion yearly. Dempsey wants all the power 
of the federal government, including the 
F.B.I. utilized to put a stop to this traffic. He 
also advocates economic sanctions against 
countries where the drugs originate, funds to 
reimburse foreign governments for not pro- 
ducing narcotics and the requirement that 
people coming in and out of the U.S. sign an 
affidavit that they are not carrying drugs. 
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It’s still much too soon to measure the ef- 
fectiveness of the actions being taken and 
suggested by Rev. Dempsey and others. How- 
ever, one thing has already become clear. 
Any strong move against narcotic slavery 
is going to have to be initiated in local com- 
munities, and as drugs move more deeply 
into white communities some whites will be- 
gin to act. Significantly, matronly-looking 
white mothers from affluent Bergen County, 
New Jersey, recently joined black mothers in 
a march against narcotics in Washington, 
D.C, One woman who has a 23-year-old 
heroin-hooked son, reveals there are 1,200 
white youths registered as addicts in her 
county and says she believes there are 10 
times that many. She is ready to act. There 
soon may be more like her. But black mothers 
have made it plain that they can’t wait. They 
fully share Rev. Dempsey’s feelings that 
“with or without their help, we are going to 
stop the flow of death-dealing drugs into our 
communities.” 


FEDERAL REVENUE SHARING 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, if we have 
faith in government that involves the 
greatest degree of local self-government, 
then Federal revenue sharing will show 
the way. 

More and more, tax revenues, and with 
it decisionmaking, have been concen- 
trated in Washington. Decentralization 
of power will follow the sharing of rev- 
enues by redistribution, and it will bol- 
ster local responsibility. 

No matter the virtues of federalism, no 
government can remain strong that does 
not look to the financial health of State- 
local governments, which, after all, per- 
form the bulk of the essential day-to- 
day civilian services in the Nation. 

Mr. President, I do not need to recite 
the unrelenting pressure on local govern- 
ments and local taxpayers in meeting 
local needs. 

Our Federal programs of grants-in- 
aid, in effect, curb local decisionmaking, 
Money that communities should be 
spending on pressing needs are often 
budgeted to other helpful, but perhaps 
less critical needs, because there is Fed- 
eral help on one need but not the other. 

Federal revenue sharing will open op- 
tions to State-local governments, aid 
them in shouldering their responsibili- 
ties, reduce bureaucratic paper and 
handling costs, increase efficient use of 
the tax dollar, and put local decision- 
making back in the communities. 

I am a cosponsor of the proposed Rev- 
enue Sharing Act sent to Congress by 
President Nixon. 

Based on 1968 population and 1967 rev- 
enue and income data, and a total na- 
tionwide distribution of $5 billion an- 
nually when the program is fully imple- 
mented, Arizona’s total share annually 
would be $51,420,532, of which the major 
cities and counties would receive respec- 
tively $6,560,618 and $4,350,334. 

At my request, the Treasury Depart- 
ment has broken down the amount that 
would be allotted to the major cities and 
counties in my State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the complete table be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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Arizona 
Total Annual Amount to Ari- 
$51, 420, 532 
40, 509, 580 
10, 910, 952 
6, 560, 618 
4, 350, 334 


State government share 
Local government share. 


$246, 473 
94, 083 
161, 915 
2, 026, 222 
121, 882 
921, 777 
277, 447 
149, 371 
153, 475 
197, 689 


4, 350, 334 


CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT TO 
LOWER THE VOTING AGE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, Congress recently passed a law low- 
ering the voting age to 18. The Presi- 
dent, in signing the act, urged that it be 
given an early court test, and I agree 
with him. I do not know how the Court 
will rule, but, in my judgment, the au- 
thority to determine the qualifications of 
voters is a prerogative of the individual 
States, under the Constitution, not a pre- 
rogative of Congress. As a matter of fact, 
four States have lowered the voting age, 
while several States have rejected the 
proposal. 

Just in case the Supreme Court should 
strike down the congressional statute, a 
Senate subcommittee has today recom- 
mended a constitutional amendment to 
lower the voting age to 18. As a member 
of that subcommittee, I supported the 
proposed constitutional amendment, be- 
cause I do not believe that Congress has 
the constitutional power to lower the 
voting age by statute. Such a constitu- 
tional amendment requires ratification 
by three-fourths of the States, but the 
people should be given an opportunity 
to decide the question. 


THE TEXAS RED WOLF IS NEAR 
EXTINCTION: A LAST REFUGE, 
THE BIG THICKET 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Texas red wolf, one of the 275 mam- 
mal species listed by the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife as endangered in 
1968, is now on the brink of extinction. 

Estimates tell us that there are approx- 
imately 300 surviving red wolves in the 
United States—200 in southeastern Texas 
and perhaps 100 in other States. This 
once common member of the animal 
family in the Southwest has now been 
diminished to the extent that its sus- 
pected range of existence spans securely 
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only six counties: Brazoria, Chambers, 
Jefferson, and Orange Counties, Tex.; 
and Cameron and Vermilion Parishes, La. 

Mr. President, action must be taken 
now if the red wolf is to survive. The di- 
rect and deliberate killing of this fine, 
unique animal by ranchers, who wrongly 
consider this wolf to be dangerous to 
man, continues at an alarming rate. For 
instance, it was reported that in 
the period from 1963 to 1966 a single 
trapper killed over 150 wolves on one 
large ranch in Jefferson County. This 
cruel and irresponsible slaughter, for 
sheer commercial gain or even under the 
guise of predator control, must be 
stopped. 

Since 1966 I have been fighting to 
create a national park out of the Big 
Thicket in Texas, the red wolf’s principal 
home. The plight of this endangered 
species moves me once again to urge 
quick action on my bill, S. 4. If we are to 
save the red wolf and other extraordinary 
samples of our natural heritage, we must 
proceed with urgency to preserve such 
beautiful areas of our wilderness as the 
Big Thicket. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Robert M. Nowak’s article en- 
titled “Report on the Red Wolf,” on page 
82 of the spring issue of Defenders of 
Wildlife News, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ENDANGERED SPECIES: REPORT ON THE RED 
Wo.r 


(By Ronald M. Nowak) 
BACKGROUND 


Within the last decade, much attention 
has been directed toward the wild canid 
that once occupied the southeastern quar- 
ter of the United States. This animal is now 
generally known as the red wolf, with the 
scientific designation being Canis rufus. 
Since that time it was made clear that this 
species is in grave danger of extinction, there 
has been a profusion of field work, labora- 
tory studies, conservation reports, and breed- 
ing experiments dealing with the red wolf. 
But despite the fact that C. rufus is the 
rarest mammal in North America, there has 
been surprisingly little progress in protect- 
ing it or even in formulating a definite pres- 
ervation program. Indeed, there is as yet 
no completely clear picture of what sort of 
animal the red wolf was under natural con- 
ditions, and what has become of it in re- 
cent years. 

This last matter involves a question of 
taxonomy, the science of classifying living 
things and determining their relationships 
with one another, The taxonomic issue runs 
prominently through the story of the red 
wolf, and is especially important in the con- 
servation effort since before we can protect 
an animal, we must be able to describe what 
it is and tell where it exists. There are two 
main taxonomic problems involving C. rufus. 
The first is whether the red wolf, as it orig- 
imally existed, was a distinct species, or only 
a subspecies of one of the other two kinds 
of Camis in North America, the gray wolf, 
C. lupus, and the coyte, C. latrans. By dis- 
tinct species, we mean a group of animals 
that in nature breeds only within itself, 
not with other groups, and which thus has 
developed its own unique set of character- 
istics that always distinguishes it. A sub- 
species, on the other hand, is a geographical 
variant of a species and exhibits characteris- 
tics that blend into those of other subspecies 
where their geographic ranges meet. 
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The second systematic problem concerns 
what has happened to the wild canid popu- 
lation of the southeast in the last few de- 
cades. It is known that the true red wolf has 
been all but exterminated. Nevertheless, wild 
canids currently inhabit much of its former 
range. For a long time many persons believed 
that wolves were still present in this area, 
but it is now realized that most of the ani- 
mals there represent an invasion of smaller 
canids from farther west (see McCarley, 1962; 
Nowak, 1967; Pimlott and Joslin, 1968; Para- 
diso, 1966, 1968). 

Before the twentieth century the canids of 
the southeast had been given various scien- 
tific and common names, but mostly by 
people who had not closely studied the ani- 
mals. There was no real attempt to describe 
and set these creatures apart from the wolves 
which occupied the rest of North America. 
Then in 1905, Vernon Bailey, the chief field 
naturalist of the old U.S. Biological Survey, 
reported on a detailed study of the fauna of 
Texas. He found the small red wolf of the 
south central part of the state to differ so 
greatly from the huge gray wolf of the plains, 
just to the west, that the two deserved to be 
treated as completely distinct species. Later, 
Edward A. Goldman (Young and Goldman, 
1944), senior biologist of the Survey, exam- 
ined a large number of specimens and found 
that this Texas red wolf intergraded in char- 
acteristics with the canids across the south- 
eastern United States to Florida. While the 
reddish color, prevalent in parts of Texas, 
was not particularly common farther east, 
there was a continuity of key cranial and 
dental features. Goldman thus referred all 
of the wolves of the southeast to one species, 
C. rufus. By the time of this study the red 
wolf had already been exterminated east of 
Mississippi. 

RECENT TAXONOMIC STUDIES 

Goldman's description of the original situa- 
tion remained basically unchallenged until 
recently when Lawrence and Bossert (1967), 
two biologists at Harvard, performed a mul- 
tiple character analysis of North American 
Canis. This study involved carefully making 
a set Of measurements on a series of skulls 
and then subjecting the figures to numerical 
analysis by a computer. It was hoped that the 
computer would show how the different types 
of specimens were related to each other. 
Those skulls examined included 20 gray 
wolves, 20 coyotes, 20 domestic dogs (C. fami- 
liaris), and a small number of red wolves 
collected before 1920. The results of their 
study suggested to Lawrence and 
that the red wolf was close enough to the gray 
wolf to be considered only a subspecies of the 
latter. 

Paradiso (1968), however, felt that Law- 
rence and Bossert’s sample sizes had been 
too small and did not fully represent the 
great geographic and individual variation of 
the canids. He pointed out a number of 
features in which the red wolf differed from 
the gray wolf and more closely resembled 
the coyote. He urged the continued recogni- 
tion of C. rufus as a full species until com- 
pletion of detailed studies employing larger 
series of specimens. 

On the other side of the issue, some field 
workers, so struck by the difficulty in telling 
the red wolf and coyote apart, have expressed 
doubt that the two are separate species. Much 
recent study has concentrated on the ques- 
tion of the interrelationships of C. rufus and 
C. latrans. 

One aspect of the research on the red wolf 
has involved study of chromosomes, to see if 
the genetic material of C. rufus would be ca- 
pable of forming a viable cross with that of 
other species of Canis. An examination of 
specimens from two animals, believed to be 
true red wolves, was made at the M. D. An- 
derson Hospital and Tumor Institute of the 
University of Texas. The karyotype (chromo- 
some number and structure) of these speci- 
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mens was found to be indistinguishable from 
those of the gray wolf, coyote, and domestic 
dog. Hence as far as genetics is concerned, 
any of the four species could successfully 
interbreed (Dr. Frances E. Arrighi, pers. 
comm., 15 August 1969). That the North 
American canid species did not hybridize 
under natural conditions is thus apparently 
due to other factors. 

Another new taxonomic method applied to 
the red wolf question is the biochemical ana- 
lysis of proteins in the blood. Dr. U. S. Seal of 
the Metalobic Research Center, Minneapolis 
Veterans Administration Hospital, has been 
comparing the blood sera of different canid 
species. He has received blood samples from 
recently captured live red wolves, and has 
found biochemical distinction between these 
animals and coyotes and gray wolves. Hope- 
fully, refinements of this method will enable 
us to determine, without killing the animals, 
whether they are wolves, coyotes, or dogs, and 
to what degree, if any, they have mixed blood. 

One more new approach is comparative 
brain anatomy. Its advocates argue that be- 
cause of the complexity of the brain and its 
intimate association with all aspects of the 
life history of an animal, it will possess some 
of the most reliable distinguishing char- 
acteristics between species. David L. Atkins, 
a graduate student at Texas A & M Univer- 
sity, has made a study in which the brains 
of coyotes, dogs, gray wolves, and a few re- 
cently killed animals believed to be red 
wolves, were carefully dissected and com- 
pared, He believes that the features of the 
red wolf brains are distinct enough to war- 
rant designation as a full species. 


THE RED WOLF AS A DISTINCT SPECIES 


Some of the recently developed taxonomic 
techniques are limited by their dependence 
on non-skeletal material and are thus un- 
able to make comparisons with the situation 
in the past when a large, un-mixed popula- 
tion of red wolves existed in the southeast. 
The most reliable means of ascertaining the 
former appearance and distribution of mam- 
malian species is examination of preserved 
material, especially skulls. Likewise, the only 
method of determining if and where true 
red wolves exist today is to compare newly 
collected skulls with old specimens, 

John L. Paradiso and I have begun a new 
effort to resolve the taxonomic status of the 
red wolf, mainly through examination of the 
extensive collections of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife’s Bird and Mammal 
Laboratories at the U.S. National Museum. 
Our primary objective is to provide criteria 
by which red wolf populations can be distin- 
guished from other canids for the purposes 
of conservation efforts. No animals are being 
killed or captured for our study. Most spe- 
cimens were previously taken as part of reg- 
ular predator control operations and de- 
posited in the National Collections. 

Our analysis of red wolf characters is 
based on 213 skulls collected from southern 
Missouri, Arkansas, and eastern Oklahoma, 
before 1930, and from Louisiana and extreme 
southern Texas, before 1944, These speci- 
mens were taken at times when the red wolf 
was still common in these respective areas. 
The 213 skulls show a strongly consistent 
set of characteristics indicating that only 
one species is represented. 

Furthermore, when this series was com- 
pared with a sample of 336 skulls of known 
coyotes and 215 skulls of gray wolves, the 
distinctions of each of the three species were 
obvious. A few differential characters are as 
follows: 

In comparison with the other two species, 
the skull of C. lupus is largest and heaviest, 
and suggestive of a powerful animal adapted 
to prey on big game. The bones roofing the 
frontal sinuses are notably domed, the zygo- 
mata broadly flaring, and the sagittal crest 
high. The great grasping power of the mouth 
is best reflected in a high “bite ratio,” that 
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being the width across the outer alveoli of 
the anterior lobes of the upper carnassials, 
divided by the length of the upper molari- 
form tooth-row. 

In C. latrans the skull is smallest and 
lightest, indicating that this species preys 
mainly on small animals. The bones roofing 
the frontal sinuses are nearly flat, the 
zygomata are narrowly spreading, and the 
sagittal crest is lower. The bite ratio is much 
smaller, there being no overlap with C. lupus 
in our sample series. 

In C. rufus the skull is intermediate in size 
and weight. The frontal and zygomata 
closely resemble those of the coyote, but the 
sagittal crest is high. The bite ratio is also 
intermediate to that of the other two species, 
but significantly distinct from each when 
statistically compared. 

The canine teeth of most individuals of 
C. rufus are long and thin, and in 97 of the 
155 skulls that could be examined for this 
feature, the canines extended below the an- 
terior mental foramina. The corresponding 
figures for C. latrans are 223 of 250, and for 
C. Lupus, 13 of 112. The molar teeth of the 
red wolf show a deep sculpturing similar to 
that of the coyote, and in marked contrast to 
the condition in the gray wolf. Of 205 red 
wolf specimens checked, 195 possessed a de- 
veloped posterior medial cusp on the upper 
Ml. All of 320 coyote skulls, but only 96 of 
209 gray wolf specimens shared the feature. 

The establishment of each of these three 
species, with their own sets of characters, 
could only result from them all having been 
isolated from one another at some period in 
their geologic history. A geographical barrier 
is necessary to break the genetic flow of a 
population and permit the development of 
separate species. During the Pleistocene 
epoch, great glaciers moved over much of 
North America, creating effective barriers in 
themselves, and also causing sweeping en- 
vironmental changes over most of the re- 
mainder of the continent. It was then, we 
believe, that the progenitor of the red wolf, 
probably closely related to the coyote, be- 
came isolated in the southeastern corner of 
North America and evolved into a separate 
species. A late Pleistocene (Wisconsin) fos- 
sil from Alachua County, Florida, appears to 
represent an animal transitional between a 
coyotelike ancestor and the modern red wolf. 
When environmental conditions permitted, 
the red wolf extended its range to overlap 
those of the coyote and gray wolf, but it did 
not interbreed with them. 

If the red wolf had intergraded with the 
gray wolf we would expect to see our red 
wolf specimens gradually start to look more 
like the gray wolf as the ranges of the two 
approached. But in fact, Missouri red wolf 
skulls are not significantly different from 
those of Louisiana. And the Missouri speci- 
mens show a sharp contrast with the skulls 
of gray wolves collected on the Great Plains, 
just to the west. Presently, of course, the 
ranges of C. rufus and C. lupus are separated 
by perhaps a thousand miles, due to human 
activity. 

The coyote still exists in contact with the 
red wolf and that is the cause of much of the 
confusion today. Examination of specimens 
collected before 1930, however, reveals no 
tendency for the red wolf and coyote to in- 
tergrade in characters over most of the area 
where their ranges met or overlapped. Al- 
though the differences in bone structure are 
usually sufficient to separate skulls of these 
two species, the most consistent distinguish- 
ing feature is over-all size. Among the thou- 
sands of coyote skulls in the U.S. National 
Museum, we found only two male specimens 
that had a greatest length exceeding the 
smallest red wolf skull of the same sex. Nor- 
mally the red wolf is much larger and this 
is probably the quickest way of separating 
series of specimens. Our early red wolt skulls 
from Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, and 
southeastern Texas are all large and clearly 
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represent a species distinct from the coyote 
which existed immediately to the west and 
py: overlapped part of the old range of C. 
rufus, 


HYBRIDIZATION AND THE DECLINE OF THE 
RED WOLF 


Until recently the red wolf was considered 
to be common over much of its former range, 
but apparently no one looked closely at the 
situation. In 1959, however, Dr. Howard Mc- 
Carley claimed that Federal trappers in east- 
ern Texas were incorrectly distinguishing 
between E. latrans and C. rufus. In 1962, he 
theorized that human-caused environmental 
changes associated with farming and lumber- 
ing had created good habitat for the coyote 
and allowed it to extend its range to the 
east, while at the same time the red wolf 
could not adapt to these changes. 

I agree with McCarley that habitat disrup- 
tion reduced the ability of the red wolf to 
survive, and that it created better conditions 
for the coyote which prefers more open coun- 
try. But specimens and records indicate that 
even as late as 1930 a large, relatively pure 
red wolf population existed in southern Mis- 
souri, eastern Oklahoma, Arkansas, south- 
eastern Texas, and Louisiana. This period fol- 
lowed by about a hundred years the first 
heavy settlement of the area and was well 
after intensive lumbering had begun. 

The decline of the red wolf can be attrib- 
uted primarily to direct and deliberate kill- 
ing by man. Only after concerted efforts had 
been made to eliminate the red wolf was its 
population reduced to a level that allowed 
the massive entry of other canids. It appears 
that organized predator control p: 
were largely responsible for the final phase of 
this reduction. Federal trapping began in 
eastern Texas in 1915, Oklahoma in 1918, 
Arkansas in 1918, and Missouri in 1922. Nearly 
all of the specimens in the National Collec- 
tions from about the first decade of predator 
control operations in these areas are large red 
wolves. But specimens obtained since about 
1930 average much smaller, indicating that 
C. rufus had been almost wiped out by the 
efficient control programs and replaced by 
other canids. For example, from 1922 to 1925, 
a heavy trapping effort in southern Missouri 
destroyed 213 wolves. From this group the 
skulls of 22 adults were sent to the National 
Museum, and all are clearly red wolves. 
After this intensive control effort the red 
wolf population was apparently unable to 
continue in existence. We have one more, 
possibly pure, Missouri C. rufus specimen 
from 1932, and then only much smaller 
skulls. 

Government trapping did not begin in 
Louisiana until 1938 and all specimens from 
that state up to 1940 are typical large red 
wolves. We have no specimens over the next 
decade, but numerous reports indicate that 
a fair number of wolves held out in Louisiana 
until about 1952. Only after the hard-hitting 
Federal and succeeding state predator control 
programs had decimated the wolf population 
was there a large-scale movement of a dif- 
ferent, smaller kind of canid into Louisiana 
(Nowak, 1967). 

There has been confusion regarding the 
identity of the canids that replaced the red 
wolf. In some areas these animals appear 
to be typical coyotes. In others, the canid 
population spans the whole range of varia- 
tion in size and cranial details between red 
wolves and coyotes, and it has been sug- 
gested that this wide variation results from 
hybridization between the two species. 

Sampson (1961) reported a few intermedi- 
ate specimens taken in Missouri from 1932 
to 1942, but almost all coyotes after that. 
Apparently in Missouri, and possibly in Okla- 
homa (Paradiso, 1968), the red wolf was 
quickly exterminated and replaced by the 
coyote, without the extensive development 
of hybridization. 

In contrast to the situation farther north, 
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a large series of canid skulls, collected from 
1899 to 1918 in central Texas, already ex- 
hibits an intergrading set of characteristics 
ranging from typical C. latrans to typical 
C. rufus. Large, small, and intermediate 
skulls are scattered throughout the area, 
with no geographic pattern apparent, and 
no place to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween the coyote and red wolf. Paradiso and 
I believe that these specimens represent the 
formation of a hybrid swarm between C. 
rufus and C. latrans. 

In nature, hybrids are often unable to sur- 
vive long because they are not suited for 
the habitats of either of their parent species. 
But when man disrupts the environment, 
he may create a whole range of unnatural 
habitat conditions im which hybrids can 
thrive. A number of cases ‘have been reported, 
especially regarding birds, in which two for- 
merly separate species were brought into 
close contact through human disturbance. 
Eventually such conditions resulted in the 
formation of whole swarms of hybrids with 
greatly varying characteristics, intermediate 
between the parent species (Mayr, 1963). 

The Edwards Plateau of central Texas, 
noted for its varied topography and vegeta- 
tion, was one area in which the ranges of 
C: rufus and C. latrans would have over- 
lapped. Human disruption of the natural 
habitats here probably led to a breakdown 
in the behavioral patterns and ecological iso- 
lation of the two species, and the develop- 
ment of a swarm of hybrid canids in the late 
nineteenth century. 

These animals adapted to the conditions 
brought about by man and were actually able 
to spread eastward in Texas to fill the preda- 
tor niche left when the large red wolves 
were exterminated. They appear to have 
formed a separate population from those red 
wolves that still existed. Their movement to 
the east seems to have been a geographical 
expansion of an animal population, and not 
merely a gene flow. For instance, in Louisiana 
we know that during the late 1940’s true C. 
rufus was being rapidly eliminated by trap- 
ping. But only after the big true red wolf 
had been drastically reduced in numbers and 
largely forced back into the eastern and 
southern lowlands of the state, was there a 
movement of the separate hybrid group into 
northwestern Louisiana from eastern Texas 
(Nowak, 1967). 

Paradiso (1968) made a study of the recent 
situation in eastern Texas. He found that 279 
wild canid skulls, collected by Federal trap- 
pers in this area since 1962, spanned the 
entire size range between known samples of 
coyotes and red wolves, The average size of 
the skulls, however, was considerably closer 
to C. Latrans. This would be expected since 
the original coyote population was much 
greater in numbers. Large, small, and medi- 
um sized specimens were scattered through- 
out eastern Texas. and sometimes occurred 
together at the same locality. We recently 
examined 27 other skulls collected in Louisi- 
ana from 1963 to 1969, and found a similar 
variation in size. 

We thus now realize that much of the 
former range of the red wolf has been over- 
run by a mixed swarm of canids, and there is 
little chance that pure populations of C. 
rufus survive in the same areas. The mere 
finding of one specimen that looks like an 
old red wolf cannot be considered proof of 
the presence of pure C. rufus, because & 
genetic hybrid may physically resemble one 
of the original parent species. The animal in 
McClennan County, Texas, considered by Dr. 
Etter (1969) to possibly be a red wolf, was 
almost certainly such a hybrid. 

RECOGNITION OF THE PROBLEMS 

The taxonomic studies that pointed out 

the critical status of the red wolf, led to the 


placing of C. rufus on the rare and endan- 
gered species list of the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
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life Service in January 1965. State and pri- 
vate agencies also became aware of the prob- 
lem and some took limited action. The Inter- 
national Union for Conservation of Nature 
and National Resources added C. rufus to its 
highly regarded Red Data Book of endan- 
gered wildlife. The American Society of Man- 
malogists has maintained a steady interest 
in the problem over the past few years, par- 
ticularly with regard to the situation in 
Arkansas. The Society expressed fear (1967) 
that government trappers there were con- 
tinuing to operate in areas where the red 
wolf might exist. At its 1969 meeting, the 
Society passed a resolution calling for inten- 
sive field study of the species. 

State governments seem to have been 
slow in taking measures to save the red 
wolves within their jurisdiction. However, 
agents of the Arkansas Game and Fish Com- 
mission have cooperated in studies in that 
State (Wilson, 1967; Sealander and Gipson, 
1969). And an official of the Texas Parks and 
Wildlife Commission (Beezley, 1967) pub- 
lished an article sympathetic to the red wolf. 
He also provided some information regarding 
the natural history of the species in the 
Texas Gulf Coast area. 

Various other articles and official state- 
ments indicate that the plight of the red wolf 
now has rather widespread public recogni- 
tion. This interest was exemplified when on 
March 2, 1969, the nationally broadcast fic- 
tional television program Gentle Ben fea- 
tured a story concerning an attempt to save 
a pair of red wolves. Unfortunately, the pro- 
gram included a scene in which the wolves 
were shown to make an unprovoked attack on 
two humans, There are no actual records of 
such behavior by O. rufus, and this scene 
probably greatly reduced whatever good the 
program as a whole might have done for the 
species. 

RED WOLVES IN CAPTIVITY 

One means suggested for saving vanishing 
animal species is the breeding of captive 
populations. Until quite recently there were 
surprisingly few animals, identified as red 
wolves, in captivity anywhere. The Zoological 
Society of London’s 1968 Census of Rare 
Animals in Captivity listed only three males 
and four females spread among five zoos, and 
furthermore stated that these specimens 
were probably not pure-bred (Lucas, 1969). 

Since 1967, Federal workers have live- 
trapped a number of wild canids from the 
known red wolf range along the Texas Gulf 
Coast. Some of these animals died or were 
kept in the field, but a total of seven males 
and ten females have now been distributed 
to various zoos in the eastern United States. 
The handling of these live specimens is be- 
ing coordinated by the Wild Animal Propaga- 
tion Trust which hopes to establish breed- 
ing populations in captivity. Careful rec- 
ords of these animals and their progeny are 
being maintained, and blood samples have 
been taken from each for use in biochemical 
taxonomic studies. 


SEARCHING FOR RED WOLVES 


Fear that the red wolf was nearing extinc- 
tion inspired field studies to learn if and 
where the species still existed. One such 
project, financed by the World Wildlife Fund, 
was undertaken in 1964-1965 by two Ca- 
nadian zoologists, Douglas H. Pimlott and 
Paul W. Joslin of the University of Toronto. 
The procedures and results of this study have 
been published in several places (Pimlott, 
1965; Pimlott and Joslin, 1968; Rutter and 
Pimlott, 1967). 

The principal method employed by Pim- 
lott and Joslin in searching for wolf popu- 
lations was developed during research on Ca- 
nadian wolves. There it was found that 
wolves often responded vocally to tape re- 
cordings of wolf howls and to human imita- 
tions. The presence of true wolves could thus 
be determined since their call differed from 
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those of coyotes and dogs. Pimlott and Joslin 
also examined a number of skulls, searched 
for signs, and interviewed local residents. 

Of course the howling method, like other 
new approaches, is limited by its lack of 
comparative material, in this case recordings 
of definitely known red wolves. And since 
C. rufus is thought to be specifically distinct 
from the wolves of Canada, there was no 
guarantee that its call would be the same, as 
Pimlott and Joslin apparently assumed. Still, 
their systematic searching procedures and 
close coordination with other data have pro- 
duced some impressive results. 

They heard animals which they considered 
to be red wolves in the Ozark National Forest 
of Arkansas. The only other wild canids 
heard during searches in that state were said 
to be coyotes. A large series of skulls from 
Arkansas was found to consist almost en- 
tirely of coyotes, while a few specimens ap- 
peared to be intermediate between C. latrans 
and C. rufus. 

Using the howling method, Pimlott and 
Joslin located wolves in several other places. 
A group of three adults was found in More- 
house Parish in northeastern Louisiana. 
Groups of adults with young were heard on 
Davis Island, which is mostly in Mississippi, 
and on Pitman Island, also in Mississippi, but 
nearly surrounded on East Carroll Parish, 
Louisiana. Intensive searches made in a 
number of other localities in Louisiana re- 
vealed no wolves. On the basis of reports, a 
few wolves were believed to exist in the 
southwestern part of the state. The skull of 
an animal killed by a car in St. Landry 
Parish was identified as C. rufus. 

For southeastern Texas it was recorded 
(Pimlott and Joslin, 1968:384) : “Joslin spent 
five weeks in this area in 1965 and located 
three different packs totalling 14 animals, all 
of which he considered to be wolves. All were 
in the area east of Galveston Bay between 
Highway 73 and the Gulf Coast. He also ex- 
amined a number of skulls of wolves that 
had been killed in the area. Coyotes were 
considered to be rare in the area and Joslin 
did not hear any howling.” 

The general picture that emerged from 
this study was that the red wolf, as a pure 
species, still existed only in the bottom- 
lands near the Mississippi River, and on 
the coastal marshes of southern Louisiana 
and southeastern Texas. Paradiso (1965) 
provided more evidence for this last location 
when he reported examining seven canid 
skulls from the Anahuac National Wildlife 
Refuge in Chambers County, Texas. All speci- 
mens appeared to be true C. rufus, and Para- 
diso thought that the species might be pres- 
ent in some numbers in the area. Pimlott and 
Joslin estimated the total population of red 
wolves at not more than 150 individuals, 
50-75 of which were in the southeastern 
Texas area between Anahuac and Beau- 
mont. Further research was believed neces- 
sary to document the presence of C. rufus in 
the Ozark section of Arkansas (International 
Union for Conservation of Nature and Nat- 
ural Resources, 1967) . 

Despite the fact that this population esti- 
mate was the lowest for any North American 
mammalian species, Pimlott and Joslin were 
forced to cancel their study because of a lack 
of funds. Attempts to obtain continued sup- 
port from various agencies were unsuccessful. 


CONTINUED WORE IN ARKANSAS 
Howling searches haye been carried on in 


the Ozark National Forest area by a group 
under Dr. Henri D. Crawley at Arkansas 
Polytechnic College. Students have made ex- 
tended series of trips into the area and sys- 
tematically played recordings of Canadian 
wolf howls, orginally supplied by Pimlott. 
Since October 1966, about twenty of the re- 
sponses received have been considered at 
least wolflike (Anonymous, 1967; Bond, 1968; 
Wilson, 1967; Steve N. Wilson, pers. comm. 
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22 April 1969). A student has also been doing 
& statistical study of canid skulls provided 
by government trappers in Arkansas, in hopes 
of definitely ascertaining the continued ex- 
istence of the red wolf in the state. 

Another study is currently being made by 
Philip S. Gipson, a graduate student at the 
University of Arkansas. The comprehensive 
objectives of this project include a survey of 
food habits, range movements, reproductive 
processes, and taxonomy of all wild 
canids in Arkansas, State Game and 
Fish Commission personnel are supplying 
the remains of trapped animals. From July 
1968 until June 1969 a total of 135 speci- 
mens, mostly from the western third of the 
state, were received. Five of these were iden- 
tifled as dogs or coyote-dog hybrids and all 
others were considered to be coyotes, but it 
was noted that a few were large and showed 
characteristics intermediate between C. 
latrans and C. rufus (Sealander and Gipson, 
1969). 

CURRENT STATUS LOUISIANA 

The current situation in Louisiana is 
rather confusing, and many rural residents 
still believe the wolf to be common, due to 
the presence of other wild canids. These 
animals are most abundant in the north- 
western part of the state where numerous 
articles and editorials in the Shreveport 
Times and Journal have carried on a run- 
ning debate over their proper identity and 
management. The subject has even been 
touched on in an article in Life magazine 
(Snell, 1969). A large number of skulls from 
northwestern Louisiana have been supplied 
by state trappers to Louisiana Polytechnic 
Institute in Ruston where another taxo- 
nomic study is underway (T. E. Harris, pers. 
comm., 3 May 1969). 

The Louisiana Wild Life and Fisheries 
Commission now refers to the great majority 
of wild canids in the state as coyotes. It was 
reported (1968) that the state predator con- 
trol section trapped 269 coyotes in the period 
December 1, 1965 to November 30, 1966; 
and 306 in the period December 1, 1966 to 
November 15, 1967, Mr. T. E. Harris, predator 
control supervisor, also said that 383 coyotes 
were trapped in 1968, mainly in the north- 
western part of the state. But the animals 
are fairly well distributed over Louisiana, 
except for the southern marsh areas (pers. 
comm., 3 May 1969). 

The Commission thus continues to carry 
on a rather intensive trapping program. The 
number of men in the predator control sec- 
tion has varied in recent years, but currently 
there are about a dozen employees. Caddo 
Parish, in the extreme northwestern corner 
of the state, employs its own trapper. 

The wolf is still listed as an “outlaw quad- 
ruped” in the Louisiana game regulations 
and thus may be legally killed at any time. 
However, several years ago predator control 
agents ceased trying to trap the surviving 
true red wolves in the state and Harris says 
that this policy continues. 

Little information on the red wolf in 
Louisiana is available from state government 
sources. Contact with numerous game offi- 
cials and trappers provided us with no sub- 
stantial data more recent than the Pimlott- 
Joslin study of 1964-1965. No funds have 
been available to study any animals in the 
state other than game species. Recently, 
however, interest in the red wolf problem has 
increased, and, for one thing, all skulls of 
wild canids trapped by the predator control 
section are now being forwarded directly to 
the Commission’s Fish and Game Division 
offices. There is also a possibility that a field 
study of the red wolf will be made by Louisi- 
ana State University. 

One of the more logical places to look for 
red wolves would seem to be Davis Island 
where Pimlott and Joslin reported finding a 
group of two or three adults and two or 
three pups. I visited the island April 11-13, 
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1969. The area derives its name from the 
Confederate President who once had a large 
plantation there. Although mostly in War- 
ren County, Mississippi, the island is almost 
encircled by Louisiana. It consists of about 
fifty square miles and is usually surrounded 
by segments of the Mississippi River. The 
land lies 20 to 60 feet above the river for 
most of the year, and the larger part is cov- 
ered by dense hardwood forest. Several strips 
have been cleared for the grazing of cattle 
and the planting of deer feed. Only about 
ten persons are said to be permanent resi- 
dents of the island, although there are sev- 
eral large hunting camps. Deer and other 
types of wildlife are plentiful. Most persons 
who frequent the island believe that wolves 
are present, but their descriptions indicate 
that other wild canids are also now in the 
area, Several wolves were reported to have 
been killed on the island in the 1968 deer 
season, but no specimens could be located. 

Considering the isolation, low human 
population, and general wilderness character 
of Davis Island, it would appear to be an 
excellent place to protect any red wolves that 
might be present. Such action would de- 
pend mostly on achieving cooperation from 
the major land owners and hunting clubs 
there. In 1968, Grits Gresham, a noted Loui- 
siana outdoors writer, attempted to initiate a 
movement to protect wolves on Davis Island 
(pers. comm., 27 April 1969), but apparently 
little was accomplished. 

Several authorities in Louisiana suggested 
that the well-known Moore Ranch in the 
extreme southwestern Parish of Cameron, 
would be another good place to search for 
wolves. I also visited this area in April 1969. 
The ranch lies immediately north of the 
Sabine National Wildlife Refuge and consists 
mainly of marsh and flat grazing land. Dense 
cover is relatively scarce, but deer, rabbits, 
waterfowl, and other wildlife are abundant. 
The mounted heads of two canids, killed in 
the vicinity by state trappers in the period 
1963 to 1965, are in the possession of the 
ranch. They appeared large enough to be true 
wolves. Mr. R. E. Odom, manager of the 
ranch, said. that large wolves were still pres- 
ent and could be heard howling frequently in 
the cooler months, The Moore Ranch pre- 
sented a striking contrast to other areas that 
were visited, Personnel there were well aware 
of the rarity of the red wolf and the species 
is now strictly protected along with all other 
native forms of wildlife. Mr. Odom said that 
he has never found evidence of the wolves 
harming livestock on the ranch. 

The presence of the specimens at the 
Moore Ranch, the C. rufus skull identified 
from St. Landry Parish (Pimlott and Joslin, 
1968), and persistent reports from wildlife 
officials and ranchers, indicate that a small 
population of true red wolves still exists in 
southern Louisiana. The range of the species 
probably includes parts of the vast Atcha- 
falaya swamp region and then extends south 
to the Gulf Coast and west through Cameron 
Parish into southeastern Texas. However, 
little work has been done to definitely de- 
lineate the distribution of the red wolf in 
these parts of Louisiana. 


HOPE AND CRISIS IN TEXAS 


Much recent field work has been centered 
in extreme southeastern Texas, just across 
the border from Louisiana. Because of the 
evidence of the presence of C. rufus there, as 
gathered by Paradiso (1965) and Pimlott and 
Joslin (1968), plus continuous reports from 
field men and ranchers, the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service initiated a study in the area. 

The Federal project was funded by the 
Bureau of Sports Fisheries and Wildlife’s 
Office of Endangered Species, and adminis- 
tered through the Bureau's Division of Wild- 
life Services, with field work conducted from 
the San Antonio offices. Research began on 
March 13, 1968 under the direction of John 
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L. Steele, Jr., a Federal biologist stationed in 
Beaumont. 

The study area included Brazoria, Galves- 
ton, Liberty, Chambers, Jefferson, and Orange 
counties, Texas. Steele, an ardent friend of 
the red wolf, was able to obtain much new 
data on its biology and the factors that 
threaten it with extinction. He concluded 
that relatively pure red wolf populations 
existed throughout most of the study area, 
but that they were seriously endangered. 

Series of skulls sent to the Bird and Mam- 
mal Laboratories from this area, and com- 
pared with known red wolf specimens, have 
allowed a closer delineation of the current 
range of C. rufus. One group of 32 skulls, from 
animals killed by a private hunter, was sent 
from a locality in Brazoria County, west of 
the Brazos River, Only a few of these speci- 
mens resembled pure red wolves; the others 
appeared to be coyotelike or intermediate. 
Thus it is clear that hybrid canids are now 
established even in western Brazoria County. 

The situation to the east of the Brazos 
River in this county, however, is different and 
deserves further comment. Brazoria County 
is actually separated by Galveston Bay from 
the areas examined earlier by Pimlott and 
Joslin. But during initial Federal investiga- 
tions, reports from ranchers and government 
workers indicated that large red wolves still 
survived in an area of the eastern part of the 
county. 

In the fall of 1968, Paradiso investigated 
the region in cooperation with Roy McBride, 
an experienced field officer of the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. McBride had 
‘previously come to the same conclusion 
reached by Paradiso in his laboratory work— 
that the wild canids throughout most of 
eastern Texas formed a highly variable pop- 
ulation with characteristics ranging all the 
way from typical coyote to typical red wolf. 
However, he also thought that the animals 
in the coastal marshes of Brazoria County 
were pure C. rufus, and that no other canids 
had penetrated the region. The ranchers of 
the area had always known these animals as 
“wolves” and had hunted them for years. 
While this section of eastern Brazoria County 
was restricted in size, the population of 
wolves was of a relatively high density. This 
factor, plus continuing suitable habitat con- 
ditions, had apparently barred the entry of 
other canids. Paradiso and I examined a total 
of eighteen skulls collected in this area since 
1964. Each of the specimens has characters 
within the range shown by our known series 
of C. rufus. 

In addition, we have now examined seven- 
teen skulls from Chambers and Jefferson 
counties, collected since 1963. These also 
closely resemble our known red wolf sample 
and show no evidence of coyote admixture, 

It is thus apparent that a pure C. rufus 
population now exists from the Brazos River, 
through Chambers and Jefferson counties, 
and on into Louisiana. We estimate that 
perhaps 200 red wolves are present in south- 
eastern Texas, with not more than 100 surviv- 
ing in other states. There may actually be far 
fewer. Of critical importance is the fact 
that the range of C. rufus now adjoins that 
of the swarm of hybrid canids, some of which 
are capable of breeding with and thus dilut- 
ing the purity of the red wolf population. 
The only way to prevent such interbreeding 
is to maintain the numbers and habitat of 
C. rufus. 

It is encouraging that a population of 
wolves has survived at all on the long settled 
Gulf Coast. It seems as though this region 
was bypassed by the mainstream of develop- 
ment and for many years left primarily to 
marginal agricultural use. Nevertheless, in 
the last few years human population and 
activity have greatly increased in the area, 
and “civilization” has finally caught up with 
the wolves. More intensive agricultural prac- 
tices, including regular marsh burning and 
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drainage, and industrial development, 
especially in the oil and chemical flelds, now 
endanger the habitat of the species. The 
rapidly expanding Houston-Galveston area 
has already effectively split the coastal wolf 
population into two segments and might 
overrun much more of the region in a few 
years. Deer and waterfowl hunters, long con- 
sidered a major factor in the decline of the 
wolf in Louisiana, are also a growing prob- 
lem on the Texas coast. 

The greatest immediate threat to the red 
wolf, however, remains direct and deliberate 
killing by ranchers who consider the species 
a danger to livestock, especially calves. Pim- 
lott and Joslin (1968) said that in 1960-1961 
a single trapper killed 52 wolves in the 
southeast Texas counties by means of cya- 
nide guns. And Steele reported that in the 
period from 1963 to 1966 another trapper 
killed 151 wolves on one large ranch in Jef- 
ferson County. These figures probably rep- 
resent mostly immature animals. 

Recent reports indicate that red wolves 
are still being slaughtered at a shocking rate 
by ranchers and others along the Gulf Coast, 
According to Steele, a total of 265 wild canids 
was killed in his six county study area from 
January 1968 to October 1969. 

Federal predators control operations within 
the suspected range of the red wolf were 
sharply curtailed in 1966 and there were at- 
tempts to carefully investigate complaints 
against the species. Although Steele's proj- 
ect has now ended, limited Federal studies 
of C. rufus are continuing in Texas. Current 
plans call for more research along with se- 
lective trapping of those wolves known to be 
causing damage. It is hoped that ranchers 
can be convinced to forego their own control 
operations which presently include indis- 
criminate poisoning and shooting. Killing of 
wolves by private individuals apparently in- 
creased after the reduction in government 
trapping and possibly total Federal with- 
drawal from the scene would mean a more 
rapid extermination of O. rufus in Texas. 

Certainly the livestock interests in the 
area cannot be ignored. Rightly or wrongly, 
many Texas cattle ranchers believe that the 
red wolf is s detrimental factor in their busi- 
ness. Of course, further research might well 
show that here, as elsewhere, most of the 
cattle believed killed by wolves actually died 
due. to disease, poisonous plants, malnutri- 
tion, drowning, or other factors, and were 
perhaps then fed on as carrion. Studies to 
determine the facts are badly needed and 
could provide friends for the red wolf. 


CONCLUSION 


In the end the preservation of the red 
wolf will depend on how much money and 
effort can be devoted to the problem. Ideal 
protection could be provided only through 
the purchase of a large and guarded refuge, 
within the range of O. rufus, to accommo- 
date a viable population ofthe species in 
its natural habitat. Current plams for inten- 
sive research, sincere efforts at winning local 
cooperation, and captive breeding might also 
help, if effectively supported and carried out. 
Of great benefit would be the passing state 
laws to prohibit the killing of any wild 
canids within the known or suspected range 
of the red wolf. This range currently includes 
at least the following areas: Brazoria; Cham- 
bers, Jefferson, and Orange counties, Texas; 
and Cameron and Vermilion parishes, Lou- 
isiana. Concerted public information pro- 
grams are also required to let local residents 
know of the rarity of the species and the 
need for protection. 

Some action should be taken immediately 
if the red wolf is to survive. Even if the 
highest current population estimates were 
to be accepted. Canis rufus would still have 
to be considered the rarest mammal in North 
America. It is threatened not only by con- 
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tinuing ruthless human persecution, but by 
the steady deterioration of its habitat and 
the serious problem of hybridization. Despite 
the general awareness of the red wolf's 
plight, no refuges have been provided for it, 
no laws to protect it, and little money has 
been spent to help it. The time has now 
come for a top priority effort to save this 
unique American species. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, is 
there further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, itis so ordered: 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL, 1971—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16916) making 
appropriations for the Office of Educa- 
tion for the fiscal year ending Juné 30, 
1971, and for other purposes. I ask unan- 
imous consent for. the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GRAVEL). The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report; see House pro- 
ceedings of July 15, 1970, pp. 24453- 
24454, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a summary of 
the bill as agreed to by the conferees and 
adopted by both bodies be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 
1970! 


@) 


Agency and item 
a) 


School assistance in 
federally affected areas: 
1. Maintenance and 
operations gi: 
2. Construction (815, 
(Obligations). - - 


505,400,000 
15,181,000 
(15,167,000) 


$20,581,000 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971 (H.R. 16916) 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1970 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1971 
[Key: ESEA—Elementary and Secondary Education Act; NDEA—National Detense Education Act; ESEA, 1967—Elementary and 


Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1967; 


VEA—Vocational Education Act of 1963] 


[All amounts are dollars in the form of definite appropriations unless otherwise indicated] 


Budget New budget 
begged bane a 


(obligation eesi 
authority 


in the 
House bill 
H.R. 16916 


©) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fisca! {en 


after 2 percent 
reduction t 


(8) 


fiscal year 


(4) 


2 425,000,000 
,000) a 049,000) 
425,000,000 440,000,000 


505,400,000 ea 000,000 


520,581,000 


Elementary and secondary 
education: 


1. Aid to school districts: 
(a) Educationally de- 
rived children 

SEA 1) 


E 
b) Supplementa 
0) Sup ESEA Til)... 


3.1,396,975,000 
133,393,000 
(d) ‘cepa and 
minor remodeling 
(NDEA 


Subtotal.. 
2. Dropout prev 
ESEA VII 


43,740,000 
1,624,108,000 


“(ES EA Vil 
4. Strengthening State 
departments of educa- 
tion (ESEA V)__--...-.-- 
5. Schoo! nutrition and 
health (ESEA, sec. 808). 
6. Planning and evalua- 
tion i's ‘A 1967, 


29,750,000 


9,250,000 
1,693,108,000 
Education for the handi- 


capped: 
1, State an: programs 
CSAT I 
2. Earl 3 b 
ects Publie Law 0-538). 
3. Teacher education and 
recruitment: 
(a) Teacher education 
(Public Law 85-926). . 


> Recruitment and 
nformation (ESEA 
Vi-D). 


Subtotal. 
4. Research and innova- 


tion: 

(a) Research and 
demonstration 
ia 88-164 


302) 
(b) Regional resource 
centers (ESEA VI-B)_. 
(c) Deaf-blind centers 
ESEA VI- 


16,375,000 
2,900,000 
4,000,000 

(d) Media services and 


captioned films 
Sante Law 85- 


Subtotal. 


7 1,339,050,900 1,339,050,000 1,500,000,000 
130,843,000 120,393,000 137,393,000 
42,500,000 80,000,000 80,000,000 


37,179,000 
1,549,572,900 1,539,443,000 1,737,393,000 
5,000,000 15,000,000 8,000,000 
21,250,000 21,250,000 25,000,000 


29,750,000 


8,825,000 9,250,000 8,825,000 
1,614,397,900 1,614,693,000 1,808,968,000 


New budget New budget 
(obligational) (obligational) 
authority, authori: 
recommended recommend 
in the H.R. 16916 
Senate, bill conference 
H.R. 16916 agreement 


(6) 0) 


658,800,000 
15,000,000 
(36,049,000) 
673,800,000 


eryr 
(36,049,000) 
551,068,000 


Increase (+) or decrease (—), Conference bill compared with— 


New budget 
(obligational) 
autho: 

fiscal yest 


after 2 percent 
reduction 


(8) 


Budget 
estimates 
of new 
(obligational) 
authority 
fiscal is 

9 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 
H.R. 16916 


(0) 


Senate bill 


(9) a) 


+30,668,000 “+111,068,000 111,068,000 —122,732,000 
(21,633,000) — (-+15,000;000) 
+-30,487,000  +4-126,068,000 -+111,068,000 —122,732,000 


41,500,000,000 ¢1,500,000,000 
150,393,000 143,393,000 
80,000,000 80,000,000 


50,000,000 
1,773,393,000 
10,000,000 
25,000,000 


79,200,000 
1,809,593,000 
15,000,000 


8,825,000 8,825,000 
1,900,168,000 1,846,968,000 


+160,949,100  +160,950,000 
+12,550,000 +23,000,000  +6,000,000 
+-37,500,000 


—7,000,000 


450,000,000  +-30,000,000 
233,950,000  +-36,000,000 
—5,000,000  +-2,000,000 
+3,750,000 


—29,200,000 
—36,200,000 
—5,000,000 
—6,000,000 


+12,821,000 
+-223,820,100 
+-5,000,000 
+3,750,000 


+232,570,100  -+4-232,275,000 -+38,000,000 © —53,200,000 


-+-4,810,000 
+4,000,000 


+2,600,000 


13,360,v00 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 


14,450,000 
3,550,000 
2,500,000 


15,300,000 
3,550,000 
4,500,000 


4,750,000 
21,910,000 


6,000,000 
26,500,000 


6,000,000 
29,350,000 


15,300,000 
3,550,000 
4,500,000 


15,300,000 
3,550,000 
4,500,000 


6,000,000 
29,350,000 


6,000,000 
29,350,000 


+1,250,000 
+7,440,000 


5. Specific learning 
disabilities (ESEA 1970, 
Title Vi, Part G) 

6. Planning a evalua- 
tion (ESEA, 1 
sec. 402) 


100,000,000 


Vocational and adult 
education: 
1, Basic vocational edu- 
cation grants: 
OX Granis yi — 


co} Consumer and 
omemaking edu- 
cation (VEA, pt F).--- 
(c) State advisory 
councils (VEA, pt B)_- 
(d) Nationa sdvisoy 
council (VEA, pt B).-- 200,000 


Subtotal 320,836,000 
Footnotes at end of table. 


17,500,000 
2,800,000 


425,000 
85,000,000 


500,000 
95,000,000 


550,000 
ë 105,000,000 


300,336,000 300,336,000 350,336,000 


15,000,000 
2,380,000 
200,000 
317,916,000 


15,000,000 
2,380,000 
330,000 
318,046,000 


17,500,000 
2,380,000 
330,000 
370,546,000 


1,000,000 1,000,000 


550,009 
105,000,000 


550,000 
105,000,000 


* 346,336,000 * 350,336,000 


25,000,000 
2,380,000 
330,000 
374,046,000 


21,250,000 


374,296,000 


+-1,000,000 +1,000,000 


+125,000 
-+20,000,000 


-+-50,000 
+-10,000,000 


-+-50,000,000 


+6, 250,000 


+130,000 


+-56,380,000 +56,250,000  --3,750,000 
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Agency and item 
a) 


Vocational and adult 
education—Continued 
2. Residential vocational 
schools (VEA, sec. 151). 
3. E (VEA, pt. 


5, Research and innova- 
tion (VEA, pt. D) 

6. Adult basic education 
(Adult Education Act)... 

7. Planning and evalua- 
po (ESEA, 1967 sec, 


Higher education: 
. Student assistance: 
"(a Educational 0 oP r- 
ah grants ¢ 


(b) Work-study and 
cooperative educa- 
tion (HEA-IV C, D)... 


(c) Loans: 
(1) Direct (NDEA I). 
Tochar cancella- 
Q) ue: (HEA 


A ieoi for 

reserve funds. 
(Obligations)... 

(B) Interest pay- 


subsidized)... 
(c) oepa 


(Obligations). ke 
Subtotal. 


(d) Special programs 
for the disadvantaged 
(HEA sec. 408): 

B Talent search.. 

% Upward bound.. 

3) Special services 
in college 


Subtotal 


Subtotal, 
student 
assistance... 


2, Institutional 
assistance: 
a) | ee to land-grant 


). 

(b) Strengthening 
developing 
institutions 
(HEA III) 

(c) University 
community 


(e) Foreign 
language 
training and 
area see 
C(NDEA VI; 
Fulbright 


Hays)... -- 
() international 
Education 


(obligational) 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971 (H.R. 16916) —Continued 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1970 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1971 —Continued 


(Key: ESEA—Elementary and Secondary Education Act; NDEA—National Defense Education Act; ESEA, ta and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1967; VEA—Vocational Education Act of 1963 ] 


{All amounts are dollars in the form of definite appropriations unless otherwise indicated] 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal pn 
970 


New budget 
authority, 
fiscal pan after 2 percent 

19701 reduction ! 


14,000,000 
31,980,000 
49,900,000 


14,980,000 


49,900,000 
1,100,000 1,000,000 


20,000,000 17,000,000 


Budget 
estimates 

of new 
(obligational) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
recommended 
authority in the 
fiscal year House bill 
971 H.R. 16916 


20,000,000 


Increase (+-) or decrease (—), Conference bill compared with— 


New budget New budget 
(obligational) (obligational) 
authority, authori 
recommended recommended, 
in the H.R. 16916 
Senate, bill conference 
H.R. 16916 agreement 


1 20,000,000 
55,000,000 


900,000 


20,000,000 


Budget 
estimates 


of new 
(obligationa!) 
authority 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal ind 

70 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 
H.R. 16916 


9 
after 2 percent 


reduction Senate bill 


ai) 


-++1,250,000 
+4,500,000 
+5,020,000 
-+5,100,000 


—100,000 


+3,000,000 


442,816,000 419,046,000 


440,046,000 490,446,000 


494,196,000 


+75,150,000 +54,150,000  +-3,750,000 —3,750,000 


164,600,000 164,600,000 


154,000,000 154,000,000 


185,600,000  167.700,000 


160,000,000 160,000,000 


185,600,000 167,700,000 


176,000,000 160,000,000 


+3,100,000 


229,000,000 195,685,000 


(4,900,000) (4,900,000) 


(2/800,000) ~~~ ~~ (2,800,000) 


62,400,000 
(109,454,000) 


(794,241,000) 


62,400,000 
(109,454,000) 
(194,241,000) 

1,500,000 
(1.697990) 
63,900,000 


1,500,000 
(1,697,990) 
63,900,000 


5,000,000 
29,637,000 
10,000,000 
44,637,000 


5,000,000 
29,683,000 


Footnotes at end of table. 


176,925,000 229,000,000 


(4,500,000) (4,500,000) 


(4,441,022) (4,441,022) 


143,200,000 143,200,000 
(143,200,000) (143,200,000) 


(940,428,000) (940,428,000) 


2,200,000 2,200,000 
(2,200,000) (2,200,000) 


145,400,000 145,400,000 


243,000,000 243,000,000 


(4,500,000)  ( 4,500,000) 


(4;441,022)~"(4/441,,022) 


43,200,000 143,200,000 
dis 200,000) (143, ,200,000) 


(940,428,000) (940,428,000) 
2,200,000 
(2.200.000) 
145,400,000 


2,200,000 
(2,200,000) 
145,400,000 


+-47,315,000 +66,075,000 -++-14,000,000 


(—400,000) 


480,800,000 
(433,746,000) 
(+146,187,000) 


die 010227 
-+81,500,000 


5,000,000 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 
50,000,000 


5,000,000 
30,000,000 
15,000,000 
50,000,000 


717,925,000 752,100,000 


5,000,000 
30,000,000 


15,000,000 
50,000,000 


5,000,000 
30,000,000 


15,000,000 
50,000,000 


800,000,000 766,100,000 


12,120,000 


33,850,000 


9,500,000 
14,500,000 


15,300,000 


+143,278,000 


—9,281,000 


+9,500,000 
4-7,000,000 
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New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 
1970! 


2) 


Agency and item 
a) 


Higher education—Con. 
(g) Improvement of 


scl 
(HEA X). 
(h) Institutional 
sharing of 
resources 
(HEA VIL) 
76,861,600 
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New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal yar 

970 

after 2 percent 
reduction ! 


B) 


Budget New budget 
estimates (obligational) 
of new authority, 
(obligational) recommended 
authority in the 
fiscal year House bill 
H.R. 16916 


971 
4) © 
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Increase (+-) or decrease (—), Conference bill compared with— 


New budget 
(obligational) 
Ni 
ear 

"S70 


New budget New budget 
(obligational) Cobigationa) 
authority, autho 

recommended recommend 
inthe H.R. 16916 
Senate, bill conference 
H.R. 16916 agreement 


(6) g) 


after 2 percent 
reduction 


(8) 


74,161,000 49,150,000 57,430,000 


86,770,000 68,430,000 —5,731,000 


New budget 

agree 
author 

recommended 


Budget 

estimates 

of new 

(obligational) 

authority 
fiscal year House vi 

971 H.R. 16916 Senate bill 


(9) a0) ai) 


—500,000 


—500,000 


+19,280,000 -+11,000,000 —18,340,000 


C) Construction: 
qi) TaS (HEFA I 


6,000,000 
(Obligations)__..... (76,000,000) 
(2) Subsidized loans 

HEFA Hl. 11,750,000 
(11,750,000) 

dized) 435,000,000) 
(3) State administra- 
tion and planning 
HEFA I) 6,000,000 


5,417,000 


echnical services 
(HEFA I, sec, 105). 


Subtotal, con- 
struction 


4) 


99,167,000 


Subtotal, institu- 
tionalassistance. 176,028,000 
3, College personnel 
development: 
(a) College teacher 
an (NDEA 


(OA training ‘programs — 


71,050,000 
(72,650,000) 

11,750,000 21,000,000 21,000,000 
(10'920/000) (25,250,000) 25,250,000) 
(393,000,000) (520,000,000) (520,000,000) 


6,000,000 
5,417,000 


6,000,000 
5,100,000 


6,000,000 
5,100,000 


94,217,000 32,100,000 32,100,000 


168,378,000 81,250,000 89,530,000 


47,350,000 


71,050,000 43,000,000 
crn amy 


28,050, 
(=25'680°000) 
1,000,000 21,000,000  -+9,250,000 
7250-000) E2000) (+14,330,000) 
(520,000,000) (520,000,000) ¢-+127,000,000) 


6,000,000 


5,100,000 5,100,000 


103,150,000 75,100,000 —19,117,000 


189,920,000 143,530,000 — 24,848,000 


47,350,000 
10,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 


47,350,000 


66,163,000 


58,813,000 57,350,000 


58,350,000 57,350,000 


43,000,000 —28,050,000 
3,000,000) (—28,050,000) 


-+43,000, 
(+43, 000000) ( 


-+-43,000,000 -+-43,000,000 —28,050,000 


+62,280,000 +-54,000,000 —46,390,000 


4, Planning and 
evaluation (ESEA, 1967, 
. 402). 1,000,000 


900,000 1,000,000 


900,000 


899,374,000 


$50,913,000 857,525,000 


1,049,170,000 


967,880,000 


+110,355,060 -+68,000,000 —81,290,000 


Education professions 
development: 
1. amis grants (EPDA-pt. 
B-2 18,250,000 
2. Personnel development 
as (EPDA-pts. 
C, D. & F 88,348,000 


477,000 


3. Planning and evaluation 
ESEA 1967, sec. 402)... 

4. Encouragement of edu- 
cations careers (EPDA- 
425,000 


21,737,000 
129,237,000 


15,512,500 


79,098,000 
477,000 


425,000 
21,737,000 


117,249,500 135,800,000 


15,000,000 15,000,000 


88,500,000 
1,000,000 


88,500,000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
40,800,000 
145,800,000 


500,000 
30,800,000 


135,800,000 -+18,550,500 


Community education: 
1, Public libraries: 
(a) Services (LSCA I, 
11, IV-A and IV-B). 40,709,000 
(b) erene 


9,185,000 
(10,911,034) 
49,894,000 


2. College library 
resources (HEA 
3. Librarian training 


( II-B) 
4, brary ol Co by the Li- 
ra 
(HE £) 6,732,000 
5. Ciucationi broad- 
casting facilities (title 
H, Communications 
Act of 1934)... 
(Obligations). _- 
6. Planning and evalu: 
+: mia 1967, sec. 


20,750,000 
6,833,000 


5,083,000 
(5,396,639) 


89,000 


35,459,000 


7,807,250 5,000,000 
(9,533 (5,000,000) 


35,459,000 40,709,000 


40,709,000 40,709,060 +5,250,000 


9,185,000 7,092,500 —714, 
(9,185,000) (7,092,500) (—2,440; Bia) 


+-5,250,000 


7,092,500  -+-2,092,500 —2,092,500 
Gi 092,500) (+2,092/500) (—2, "092, 900) 


43,266,250 35,459,000 45,709,000 


49,894,000 47,801,500 +-4,535,250 


12,342,500  +2,092,500 —2,092,500 


9,816,000 
4,000,000 


9,900,000 
3,900,000 


9,900,000 
3,900,000 


5,721,450 5,727,000 5,727,000 


10,000 


4,320,550 6,000, 
(6,000,000) 


(5,396,634) 


89,000 
67,213,250 


400,000 
71,636,000 


20,750,000 
8,250,000 


15,325,000 
3,900,000 


+5,509,000 
—100,000 


7,500,000 6,613,500 +892,050 


+-6,679,450 
(+-5,603,366) 


15,000,000 
(15,000,000) 

400,000 

101,794,000 


400,000 
85,040,600 


+311,000 
+17,826,750 


+5,425,000  +5,425,000 —5,425,000 


+-5,000,000 


+-7,000,000 
(+4-7,000,000) ¢-+5,000,000) 


—60,000 - 


+25,594,006 +-13,404,000 —16,754,000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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OFFICE OF EDUCATION APPROPRIATION BILL, 1971 (H.R. 16916)—Continued 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF NEW BUDGET (OBLIGATIONAL) AUTHORITY FOR 1970 AND BUDGET ESTIMATES AND AMOUNTS RECOMMENDED IN THE BILL FOR 1971 —Continued 


(Koy: ESEA—Elementary and Secondary Education Act; NDEA—National Defense Education Act; ESEA, 1967—Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act Amendments of 1967; VEA—Vocational Education Act of 1963] 


[All amounts are dollars in the form of definite appropriations unless otherwise indicated} 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal {er 
970 


Budget 

estimates 

of new 

(obligational) 
author 

fiscal jon 

971 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
recommended 
in the 

House bill 
H.R. 16916 


(5) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 
fiscal year 
19701 


(2) 


after 2 percent 


Agency and item reduction ! 


0) ® (4) 


Increase (+) or decrease (—), Conference bill compared with— 


New budget Budget New budget 
(obligational) estimates (obligational) 
authority, of new authority, 
fiscal ya (obligational) recommended 
970 authority 
fiscal year 
971 


(3) 


New budget 
(obligationa!) 
authority, 
recommended 
in the 

Senate, bill 
H.R. 16916 


(6) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority 
recommended, 
H.R. 16916 
conference 
agreement 


0) 


after 2 percent 
reduction 


(8) 


n the 
House bill 
H.R. 16916 Senate bill 

ao) a1) 


(a) Educational labora- 

tories. 25,125,000 
(b) Research and de- 

velopment centers_._. 10,000,000 
‘c) General education 22,862,000 
Ak Evaluations... 3,000,000 
e) National aehieve- 

ment stud 


(H Spacal library re- 


25,106,000 25,106,000 


24,406,000 

9,500,000 9,300,000 
22,562,000 19,208,000 
5,000,000 4,250,000 
4,500,000 4,500,000 
2,171,000 2,171,000 
2,500,000 2,000,000 


71,339,000 65,835,000 


2,000,000 
2,171,000 


Subtotal. 
2. Major-demonstration 
(Cooperative Re- 


64,335,000 


1,000,000 
(1,000,000) 


5,000,000 
(4,750,000) 


3,000,000 


(1,000,000) (2,750,000) 
3. Experimental schools 


(Cooperative Research 


7. Construction... - 
(Obligations)._........- 


DS SS 


(11,291,202) 
82,108,000 


(11,291,202) 


80,325,000 118,329,000 * 105,325,000 


25,106,000 25,106,000 


562,000 

1,204,000 

2,171,000 
2,000,000 
62,077,000 


2,171,000 
2,000,000 
62,077,000 —2,258,000 


—9,262,000 3,758,000 ......_..._. 


3,000,000 
(2,750,000) 


3,000,000 
(2,750,000) 


-+2,000,000 
(+1,750,000) 


—2,000,000 ___ 


15,000,000 +15,000,000 


—1,740,000 
—4,350,000 
+1,100,000 

(—11,291,202) 
+9,752,000 


90,077,000 90,077,000 


Educational activities over- 
seas (special foreign 
currency program) 
(Public Law 480). 


1,000,000 
(Obligations) 


3,000,000 
(1,029,405) 


3,000,000 
(3,000,000) (3,000,000) 


1,000,000 
(1,029,405) 


3,000,000 


3,000,000 
(3,000;000) 


+2,000,000 
(3,000,000) 


(+1,970,595) 


Salaries and expenses___._. - 44,308,000 44,308,000 46,733,000 46,107,000 


45,164,000 45,164,000 +856,000 


Student loan insurance fund 
(HEA IV-B). waai 


j 10,826,000 10,826,000 18,000,000 18,000,000 
(Obligations). (16,338,000) (16,388,000) (18,182,000) (18,182,000) 


+7,174,000 
(+1,794,000) 


18,000,000 18,000,000 
(18,182,000) (18,182,000) 


Higher education facilities 

loan fund (HEFA t1): 
1. Loans to higher educa- 
Sinn WIS N aE noo sn on a dies 3 = E aes ee ae 
(Obligations) : (25,000,000) (15,000,000) (10,000,000) (10,000,000) 

2. Participation sales in- 

sufficiencies 2,918,000 2,918,000 2,952,000 2,952,000 
(31,651,000) (31,651,000) (25,293,000) (25,293,000) 


~~~ (25,000,000) (25,000,000)  (+10,000,000) (+-15,000,000) ~(++15,000,000). 2 =.= 2 
2,952,000 _ 2,952,000 
(25,293,000) (25,293,000) 


(Obligations)... 
2,952,000 


Total......-2 2,918,000 2,918,000 2,952,000 


2,952,000 2,952,000 


807; Civil Rights Act, 

title IV; ESEA 

Amendments of 1967, 
. 402 


@% 
4,127,114,000 


150,000,000 75,000,000 
4,782,871,000 4,420,145,000 


-+75,000,000 —75,000,000 +-75,000,000 —75,000,000 


-+606,367,350  +453,321,000 +-293,031,000 —362,726,000 


Total, Education 


Appropriation Bill..  3,004,842,700 2,802,963,350 5,305,874,000 4,127,114,000 


1,010,814,300"..5- 2. -.-.2.--.--- 
—1,339,050,000 


4,782,871,000 4,420,145,000 +1,617,181,650  —885,729,000 +293,031,000 —362,726,000 


11970 appropriations are comparable to the 1971 estimates. 

2To implement proposed reform legislation i pending in Congress. 

3 Includes $1,010,814,300 appropriated in the 1969 bill. 

é Includes $7,841,685 for i B, incentive grants and $15,453,650 for pt C, grants for high con- 
centrations of poor. ~ $ 

* Department distribution, K to legislative authorities: ESEA 1970 (Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act Amendments of 1970). z 

* Provides 10 percent of total for vocational research under pt. C of the basic law. 

+ £armarks $4,000,000 for curriculum development and $16,000,000 for exemplary programs: 

$ Includes a budget amendment of $9,300,000 (S. Doc. 91-80). rr legislative authorities: 
aa puper ao Act); HEFA (Higher Education Facilities Act); EPDA (Education Professions 

elopme' 7 


* Department distribution. 

10 Tentative distribution. 
_ "Includes ary amendment totaling $279,759,000- Includes $425,000,000 to implement 
impacted area aid legislation; and includes, $150,000,000 for 1970 supplemental estimate for emer- 
gency school assistance. < 
dhe ig considered by House. Key to legislative authorities: Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
itle 1. 


Not H. Rept. 91-996, Apr. 9, 1970, passed House Apr. 14, 1970. S. Rept. 91-871, May 15, 1970 
pame Sione June 25, 1970. H.J. Res. 1264, continuing resolution, 1971, Public Lawi 91-294, 
une 29, k 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
have a short statement to make, and I 
am sure that the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Cotton) will 
wish to make a statement on the adop- 
tion of this very important conference 
report. 

Mr. President, before I move the adop- 
tion of the conference report on H.R. 
16916, I would like to comment very 
briefly on several aspects of the bill, as 
agreed to by the conferees. 

First, the total bill, as reported out of 
conference, is $4,420,145,000, which is 
under the Senate figure of $4,782,871,000 
by minus $362,726,000. The conference 
figure is over the House amount of $4,- 
127,114,000 by $293,031,000 and over the 
budget estimate of $3,966,824,000—with- 
out advance funding of $1,339,050,000— 
by $453,321,000. It is under the budget 
estimate of $5,305,874,000—including ad- 
vance funding of $1,339,050,000—by 
$885,729,000. The conference figure is 
over the fiscal year 1970 comparable ap- 
propriation of $3,813,777,650—taking in- 
to consideration the 2-percent reduction 
of the total amount of last year’s edu- 
cation appropriation—by $606,367,350. 

The House, on July 16, adopted this 
agreement by a rolicall vote of 357 to 30. 

I am hoping the Senate will adopt 
the conference report by just as impres- 
sive a margin as the House so we can 
send this education bill to the Presi- 
dent and have him sign it, and the 
schools and the students can get their 
money and we can get on with the busi- 
ness of educating 52,000,000 students. 

There has been a little noise down on 
1600 Pennsylvania Avenue about the size 
of appropriations bills being approved by 
Congress. That four-letter word “veto” 
keeps cropping up again and again—but 
let me say that Congress wants this ap- 
propriation bill signed into public law. 
The Senator from New Hampshire, the 
chairman, the sucbcommittee and the 
Congress have deliberated on education 
funds for 1971, long enough and have 
completed a fairly decent bill, and we 
are ready to turn our attention to other 
pressing matters. 

Appropriation bills are a composite of 
the annual budget—the President’s budg- 
et. And when we finish passing the vari- 
ous component parts of the President's 
budget, I think he will find that Congress 
has reduced his budget—not increased it. 
This is what happened last year, and in 
many other years, and I predict this will 
be the final result when we conclude this 
session. 

This is what the taxpayers should be 
told. This is what they should know be- 
tween now and November. 

Congress also knows that a flow of 
supplemental requests for more money 
will begin their march up the Hill from 
downtown between now and the time we 
adjourn. The taxpayers should know this, 
too. 

Expenditures for education in this 
country are running about $70 billion 
a year at all levels—local, State, and 
county. 

The Federal contribution toward edu- 
cation is about $7.8 billion, or 11.1 per- 
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cent of the total contribution annually. 
This bill covers only $4.4 billion of the 
$7.8 billion Federal outlay. 

The States are putting up about $20.9 
billion for education, the local govern- 
ments are investing $23.7 billion in edu- 
cation, and $17.7 billion goes into educa- 
tion from endowments and gifts, and so 
forth. These private donations run almost 
three times what the Federal Govern- 
ment contributes to education. And we 
know what happens when the Federal 
portion is reduced—State and local taxes 
go up. And when local bond issues fail 
and States do not come up with addi- 
tional tax dollars—education suffers. 

Whether the percentage of the Federal 
contribution goes up or down by one- 
tenth of a percent has very little, or per- 
haps nothing, to do with reducing infla- 
tion. 

Now, let me touch just briefiy on some 
of the particular aspects of this bill, 

First, school assistance in federally 
affected areas—impacted aid—we spent 
more time on this part of the bill than 
anything else. 

However, the conference figure is $126 
million over the administration’s sub- 
mission and $111 million over the House 
allowance. 

The conference agreement provides for 
the following: 


Percent 
of entitle- 
Category 


Hardship students... 
Section 6 (mandatory). 


Subtotal 
Construction (Public Law 815). ... 


The Senate last year in adopting the 
conference report provided equal en- 
titlement for both A and B students. It 
was 77 percent after the conference. 

I know that many Members are dis- 
appointed that equal entitlement was not 
retained for B students. This was in the 
Senate verision: 

Funds required to pay 90 percent 
Maintenance and operations 
(Public Law 874) 
Construction (Public 


Fund requirements include provision to 
pay full entitlement for school districts with 
25% or more “category A” pupils. 


However, let me say that under the 
conference agreement, B students will 
receive over $100 million more than was 
provided in the House version or the De- 
partment’s proposal. The amount pro- 
vided this year is the largest amount in 
the 20-year history of impacted aid. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp a tabulation which points the 
funds that have been provided for im- 
pacted aid since 1951. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 
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Public Law 874 appropriations—School as- 
sistance in federally affected areas 


1In addition to this total, $2.5 million was 
reserved for SAFA in Public Law 91-237, 
signed May 1, 1970. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, this, 
along with other items the Senate com- 
prised, and in some cases receded on, are 
always disappointing, but we fought 
hard for what we thought was right for 
education. 

For the record, let me sight some com- 
parisons. 

The conference figures exceed the 
President’s budget estimate and House 
allowance on impacted aid, elementary 
and secondary education, vocational and 
adult education, higher education, and 
community education. 

This covers all major portions of the 
bill in the conference report. 

The conference figures also exceed the 
budget estimate on education of the 
handicapped. The House and Senate 
had no disagreement on increasing this 
amount. Compared to fiscal 1970, this 
conference report is an overall increase 
of 16 percent. 

So, I think we came out pretty good— 
and, Mr. President, this is what a con- 
ference is all about. 

In concluding, may I say that we com- 
promised on the general provisions. The 
conference bill retains the Whitten 
amendment and strikes the Jonas 
amendment. 

Not everyone is pleased with this—the 
chairman included—but whatever way 
these amendments are resolyved—each 
year—it is. to the displeasure of 
many. I wish they did not exist in this 
appropriation measure, but they do, and 
we have to deal with them year after 
year. 

On the President’s request for emer- 
gency school assistance we split. 

The Senate measure carried the re- 
quest of $150 million and the House had 
not considered this item. We reached mu- 
tual agreement at $75 million. 

That, Mr. President, is briefiy the sub- 
stance of the conference agreement. 

Mr. President, I move that the Senate 
adopt the conference report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I am 
delighted that the chairman of this par- 
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ticular subcommittee has made the state- 
ment he has and that the ranking mi- 
nority member of that subcommittee, the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Cotton) is also on the floor 
at this time. 

They will both recall my intense per- 
sonal interest in what was formerly 
Glasgow Air Base in Montana which 
cost the Government of the United 
States, through the Defense Department, 
$150 million and which has now been 
declared vacant as far as defense pur- 
poses are concerned. 

This is a facility which is the most 
modern in the United States, bar none. 
It has everything, including its own 
water system, hospital, good up-to-date 
housing, long runways, and everything 
which an airman would want or need. 

The Senator will recall that in con- 
nection with the Glasgow matter, among 
others, consideration was given to a $4 
million appropriation that would be used 
to great advantage in the field of voca- 
tional education. 

The Senator will recall that the Senate 
bill included a $4 million earmarking for 
initial funding of the residential voca- 
tional schools program. This activity was 
first authorized in the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act of 1963 and was extended in 
the Vocational Education Amendments 
of 1968. The Senate felt that this pro- 
gram deserved funding on a demonstra- 
tion basis to see if the concept of residen- 
tial vocational education has merit, The 
$4 million would have provided for one 
or more projects on an experimental 
basis, I understand the conferees dis- 
cussed this matter at length and that 
the Senate conferees reluctantly receded 
on the amendment as written into the 
Senate-passed bill, but did work out a 
compromise to include it in another part 
of the agreement. 

Would the distinguished manager of 
the bill comment on this? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I would be glad to. 
We pressed hard in conference for the 
original amendment but the conferees 
finally decided that the Secretary should 
exercise discretion as to distribution of 
the total research and training appro- 
priation among. various activities; and 
there would be no objection to the use 
of an additional $4 million under the line 
item of experimental schools, which is 
actually what itis; and I hope it will 
be directed to what the Senator from 
Montana intends it to be directed for. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Specifically, to what 
was once the Glasgow Air Force Base. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is where the 
problem exists. I am sure that the intent 
of the conferees in reaching this agree- 
ment was an. understanding of exactly 
what it should be used for. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on that point? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. The House conferees 
objected to earmarking this money for 
Glasgow because they were afraid it 
would lead to everybody coming in and 
wanting portions of the funds èar- 
marked. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. They said some kind 
of new program. 
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Mr. COTTON. But they agreed to add 
the $4 million to the experimental school. 
Chairman Fioop and his associates, and 
the Senator from Washington and I all 
agreed it was the intent of the conferees 
that the $4 million added to the line item 
of experimental schools should be used 
for Glasgow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, I am delighted. I 
thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. May I say, we ended 
up with an agreement with the House 
that it is perfectly clear this is what we 
meant. 

I said, “Then, if I understand correctly, 
Secretary Richardson has authority and 
the necessary funds to initiate a residen- 
tial vocational training school of an ex- 
perimental type?” The House Members 
said that that was the intent—they 
meant Glasgow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am delighted that 
the Senator from Washington, the chair- 
man, the manager of the bill (Mr. Mac- 
NUSON) and the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. Cotron) both had an- 
ticipated my next question, which I will 
accordingly forgo. 

Iam confident that you will agree with 
me that there is a great need to provide 
such vocational training to residents of 
rural America and particularly in those 
areas of the Upper Great Plains where 
distances between communities and 
sparse population often militate against 
the establishment of adequate schools. I 
have in mind specifically eastern Mon- 
tana, the Dakotas, and Wyoming, in ad- 
dition to surrounding areas. I would 
hope, therefore, that this administration 
will follow through with a go-ahead 
on such a concept to benefit the young 
people of that area including many In- 
dians—we have 40,000 of them in Mon- 
tana and a sizable number in both Da- 
kotas—who are disadvantaged to a 
greater degree than other segments of 
our population. 

Sometimes I think original Americans 
are the forgotten Americans. If some- 
thing could be done at Glasgow, it would 
help in Montana, the Dakotas, and Wy- 
oming to a great degree. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I repeated the same 
statement to the conferees. There was a 
thorough understanding that this is what 
we meant, almost exactly in the words of 
the Senator from Montana. I am sure 
the new Secretary of HEW will hear it 
loud and clear. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And that Glasgow is 
the place. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. T yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President; as one of the conferees I wish 
to confirm the discussion which is tak- 
ing place. There was no question among 
any of the conferees but that a program 
like this was necessary not only to help 
the Indians but others, and the place for 
it was Glasgow. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the House 
conferees agreed with the Senator from 
New Hampshire and myself that we were 
not enunciating a new program but try- 
ing to take care of a problem that might 
involve North Dakota and other areas, 
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but this was a good beginning. Partic- 
ularly in view of the fact that the Senate 
and the House increased the vocational 
educational funds. In other words, the 
thrust was toward these funds. I do not 
think there should be any question 
about it. 

Through this colloguy on the floor of 
of the Senate I again suggest to the new 
Secretary that I hope he understands 
what we meant. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think he is a very 
understanding gentleman. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. I shall take this state- 
ment out of the Recorp. I probably 
should. 

However, in order to make it perfecily 
clear to the distinguished majority 
leader and to indicate to him that he 
has a slight duty to perform, the exact 
words of the distinguished chairman of 
the House conferees, Representative 
FLOOD, were: 

We will add this $4 million. We are not 
earmarking, but all that MIKE MANSFIELD 


needs to do is to make one telephone call 
and he will have it. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Leave it in the 
RECORD 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If the Senator needs 
two or three telephone calls he will get 
one from the Senator from Washington, 
and another from the Senator from New 
Hampshire, and another from the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Senator 
and Senators. You are all most consider- 
ate, most understanding, and very gra- 
cious, indeed. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, I shall not 
seek to'delay adoption of the conference 
report on the education appropriations 
bill for fiscal 1971. I do, however, strenu- 
ously object to one of the provisions in 
the conference bill—that which provides 
for the funding of the impacted areas aid 
program. 

The provision for funding of the im- 
pacted areas program amounts to legis- 
lating in the appropriations process—a 
procedure of which I disapprove. 

In this bill, the conference committee 
modified the existing impact aid pro- 
gram, It distorted the distinction which 
now exists in law between children whose 
parents live and work on Federal prop- 
erty—know as “A” students—and those 
whose parents only work on Federal 
property—known as “B” students. In 
other words, it decided that the difference 
provided by the legislative committee be- 
tween the two types of schoolchildren 
was not enough and provided for further 
differentiation. Furthermore, it provided 
for special consideration for those school 
districts with a particularly large num- 
ber of children from families who live 
and work on Federal property. 

I do not believe that it is the responsi- 
bility of an Appropriations Committee to 
make this kind of decision. I particular- 
ly do not believe that it is the responsi- 
bility of an Appropriations Committee to 
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make this kind of decision when legisla- 
tive committees in both Houses of Con- 
gress are considering legislation to 
reform the impacted aid program. 

I am fully aware of the fact that there 
are many criticisms of the impact pro- 
gram and that some changes should be 
made. I do not, however, believe that 
they should be made in the appropria- 
tions process, and I do not believe that 
a majority of the Senate believe they 
should be made in the appropriations 
process. As a matter of fact, the Sen- 
ate placed itself on record earlier this 
year as opposing the type of funding 
which this bill includes when it adopted 
an amendment I offered providing for 
equal treatment in the appropriations 
process for both groups of children. 

If the authorizing legislation provided 
for no distinction between “A” and “B” 
students, then I could see some reason 
for the provisions in this bill, but since a 
distinction now exists in which school 
districts are reimbursed at twice the rate 
for “A” children as they are for “B” 
children, then I believe any further 
change in the program should emanate 
from the legislative committee. 

As I noted before, the legislative com- 
mittees in both Houses have under con- 
sideration bills to reform the existing 
program. I approve of this. In fact, I 
testified before the Senate Education 
Subcommittee on this matter. However, 
the impact aid program is a complex 
program, It is an important program. 
For some States, it is the single largest 
source of Federal education funds. For 
others, it is the second largest source. 

At a time when many of our school 
districts are facing financial crises and 
when additional burdens are being placed 
upon them, I think it is unfortunate and 
unwise to deprive them of the general 
school aid which the impact program 
provides. 

I know that many relatively wealthy 
school districts benefit from the impact 
program. I know, too, however, that 
some of the less advantaged schoo! dis- 
tricts also benefit. But, under the appro- 
priation proposal, these less advantaged 
districts must suffer along with the dis- 
advantaged—a situation which the leg- 
islative committees might be able to avoid 
if given the opportunity. 

That, however, is not my principal 
argument, for the impact program was 
never meant to be an aid program for 
a disadvantaged district because it was 
disadvantaged. It was meant to compen- 
sate a district for the tax loss suffered 
because Federal property is not taxable. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SPONG. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The impacted aid 
program is rapidly becoming an in-lieu- 
of-taxes for local districts, and they 
must be entitled to that because they 
have to take care of the education of 
children, It has no strings attached. 
That is why it is—well, I should not say 
“popular,” but that is why it is the most 
important thing the school districts 
want. 

Mr. SPONG. I think it is popular be- 
cause it has no strings attached. I am 
delighted the able floor manager of the 
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bill recognizes that fact because, at this 
point in the Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert a chart showing the 
amount which certain school districts in 
Virginia received under the impact pro- 
gram for the 1968-69 school year and 
the amount of taxes which they might 
have collected had Federal property 
been taxable. I would also note, at this 
point, that the amount these districts 
will receive under the pending bill is less 
than the amount they received for the 
1968-69 school year. 

There being no objection, the chart 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


School district 
Chesapeake. 


Fairfax 


Prince William___ 
Virginia Beach 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, as I noted 
at the beginning of my speech, I shall 
not seek to delay adoption of this con- 
ference report. For a number of years, 
I have been calling for early or advance 
funding of education programs. As one 
who has been closely associated with the 
education process in my State, I am cog- 
nizant of the importance of early fund- 
ing so that school officials and adminis- 
trators can plan. For the first time since 
1966 we are about to clear an education 
appropriation before the beginning of 
the school year. This is still not early 
enough to permit local school personnel 
to know precisely how much Federal aid 
they will receive when they make up 
their school budgets, but it is a start in 
the right direction. I want our school per- 
sonnel to benefit from such a start this 
year. 

In the meantime, I would urge the leg- 
islative committees to continue their 
work on this complex program so that 
we might have some equitable and rea- 
sonable reform and so that the uncer- 
tainty and doubt which continually 
threaten the program may be abolished. 

I thank the Senator from Washington 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I shall yield in just 
a minute. 

I thank the Senator from Virginia for 
putting that statement in the RECORD, 
because too few people realize the amount 
of taxes that might have been achieved 
if the school district had not been im- 
pacted. I may say that I have not known 
of any Member of the Senate, since the 
Senator from Virginia came into this 
body, who has more diligently pursued 
the matter of payments in lieu of taxes 
in this area than the Senator from Vir- 
ginia. Last year, as I recall, he was the 
prime sponsor of an amendment, which 
we carried in the Senate, to put in a 90- 
percent entitlement. 
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What happened this year, of course, 
was that we put in—and I want the REC- 
orp to show this—funds in both cases for 
90 percent, which would have amounted 
to $963,800,000. The House put in 45 per- 
cent of the entitlement. The Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. YOUNG), 
several other Senators and I finally got 
the conferees up to 65 percent—with dif- 
ficulty, may I say. 

I know what the Senator from Virginia 
is thinking about. He wants to know 
whether this is going to be nonflexible 
and whether or not it is mandatory if we 
go this far. It is as far as we are con- 
cerned. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire, the Senator from North Dakota, 
and I would like to have 90 percent of 
the entitlement. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi (Mr, STENNIS) was also there. We 
think we have achieved a fair compro- 
mise on the figure in view of the fact that 
there might still be trouble on the bill. 

However, I am sure that no suggestion 
will be made by anyone who has studied 
the problem that 65 percent is not a min- 
imum amount. It should be 90 percent. 
Otherwise, I suggest they come here and 
change the bill, if we are not going to do 
that. 

We came up with a bill that provides 
$100 million more than was provided by 
the House version and the departmental 
proposals, This is the largest amount for 
the impacted aid program in 20 years. 

Mr. SPONG. I thank the Senator from 
Washington. I want him and the Sena- 
tors from New Hampshire, North Dakota, 
and Mississippi all to know that I am 
aware of the problems which presented 
themselves in the conference. Neverthe- 
less, because I have been insisting that 
the authorizing committees come up with 
a reformed program and that we cease 
legislating on the floor in the appropria- 
tions process every year with regard to 
this program, I felt compelled to make 
these remarks here this morning. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think not only 
should the Senator have felt compelled 
to make them, but I think what he is 
talking about most of us in the Senate 
agree with. But we ha dto have a 
conference, and I think we came out 
with a reasonable figure at this time. I 
still suggest the whole matter of impact- 
ed aid has to be reviewed by the legisla- 
tive committee. 

I yield now to the Senator from New 
Hampshire (Mr. COTTON). 

Mr. COTTON. Mr President, the dis- 
tinguished manager of the bill covered 
what I wanted to mention. I join him in 
commending the Senator from Virginia 
for his statement. He is 100 percent 
right. This is a matter which must be 
adjusted legislatively. He is right that 
it should not be year after year the sub- 
ject of dickering and horse trading be- 
tween the Appropriations Committees of 
the Senate and of the House. 

I thought that in the earlier part of 
his statement the Senator from Virginia 
made the statement that children in A 
category were getting twice what the 
children in B category were getting. 
They would have received less than that 
if the House had prevailed on the 90 per- 
cent for A and 45 percent for B, but our 
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determined efforts puShed that up, as 
the Senator has stated, to 65 percent, 
which is 100 million more than what it 
would have been for the B category. 

I think the position of the Senator 
from Virginia is very well taken, but I 
think he also realizes that we as confer- 
ees did our best to bring about the will 
of the Senate. 

Mr. SPONG. I appreciate the efforts of 
the conferees. What I was referring to 
was that, regardless of the appropria- 
tion percentages, built into the law al- 
ready is the fact that A children re- 
ceive twice as much as B children. We 
start from that. If the Senate conferees 
had not raised the entitlement from 45 
to 65 percent, school districts would have 
received four times as much for A chil- 
dren as for B. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I compliment the Senator 
from Washington and the other mem- 
bers of the conference for the diligent 
effort they made in behalf of this im- 
portant legislation. I would just like to 
clarify one point that is of particular in- 
terest to me, because of an amendment 
that was adopted while this measure was 
eg considered on the floor of the Sen- 
ate. 

When the bill was reported to the Sen- 
ate, the committee recommended an ap- 
propriation of $140,393,000 for title IIT. 
Of this amount, the committee indicated 
it hoped that $20 million was to be 
k for guidance, counseling, and test- 

g. 

When the bill was considered by the 
Senate, the committee accepted an 
amendment, of which I was a sponsor 
and several other Senators were co- 
sponsors, to add $10 million for title III. 
Of this amount, I indicated I hoped $5.5 
million would be used for supplemental 
services and centers, and $4.5 million 
would be used for guidance, counseling, 
and testing. 

As I observe the legislative architec- 
ture that came about as a result of the 
diligent efforts of the Senator from 
Washington and the other conferees, I 
note that the conference report provides 
the sum of $143,393,000 for supplemen- 
tary centers and services under title III. 

I would like to ask the Senator from 
Washington if he would please inform 
us which title IIT program this $3 million 
over and above the Senate committee 
recommendation was for. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. As the Senator from 
Indiana knows, there is $20 million within 
the $143 million for guidance and coun- 
seling and testing. The House had $17 
million, and we, as the Senator pointed 
out, put in $24.5 million in the Senate, 
and we ended up, in the conference, with 
$20 million, There was some dispute in 
the conference about the relationship be- 
tween the so-called dropout program and 
guidance and counseling. The Senator 
from New Hampshire and I thought the 
two of them went well together. We 
added a little more to the House bill and 
got part of that through the conference 
for the dropout prevention program. The 
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House had $8 million, and we had $15 
million. We ended up with $10 million 
in conference. We gave a little there to 
assure that the $20 million was in for 
guidance and counseling. 

We had some very impressive testi- 
mony on the lack of guidance and coun- 
seling. For instance, there is one coun- 
selor, in some cities, for something like 
1,000 students. A better figure would be 
about one for every 300. 

So we had to give and take a little on 
the two programs, but I think the $20 
million is a good figure for guidance and 
counseling, It is over the budget estimate, 
and $3 million over the House figure. 

Mr. BAYH. May I rephrase the ques- 
tion just a bit, to be a little more specific? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. 

Mr. BAYH. From talking with some of 
the committee staff, it was my impres- 
sion that the additional $3 million as a 
result of the conferees’ effort was to be 
applied to guidance and counseling, 
which is so important. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. That is right; and I 
think we made that clear in conference. 
I wish it could be more, I really do, be- 
cause I think this is getting down to the 
key to some of the problems we have in 
the secondary schools in particular, and 
also the community colleges. But we did 
the best we could on this item. Actually, 
in conference we increased the House 
figure by $6 million and $3 million of 
this goes to guidance counseling and 
testing. 

Mr. BAYH. I salute the Senator from 
Washington for the tenacity with which 
he pursued this matter, and I concur in 
his judgment that it would be better if 
we could invest more of our resources 
here. We find ourselves in the unfortu- 
nate yet realistic position of having to 
compensate by providing some guidance 
and counseling for that which does not 
occur at the home level. 

I think this is an investment that is 
going to result in great dividends, and I 
appreciate the efforts of the Senator 
from Washington and the other con- 
ferees in this area. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think the dividend 
in this area will be great, because if we 
cannot do this, and prevent the dropping 
out of the people who do not want to con- 
tinue, it is just going to cost the body 
politic more money in the long run. I am 
sure this item will reap good dividends. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
there are many udvances and some set- 
back for education in this conference re- 
port. It advances funds available for Fed- 
eral support of education well beyond 
the starvation diet for education pre- 
scribed in the administration budget. I 
highly commend the Senator from Wash- 
ington and all the Senate conferees for 
that advance, though there are some dis- 
appointing setbacks. The conferees have 
signally increased this appropriation—by 
$454 million more than the budget, and 
$600 million more than was available last 
year. This is badly needed in education, 
and I commend the Senator. I want the 
Recor to show the fact that my remarks 
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on specific items are subsidiary to. an 
over-all commendation of the great work 
done by the able parliamentarian who is 
presenting this bill to the Senate. I have 
had the privilege of serving under the 
Senator’s leadership for 7 years on the 
conference committee. I know his great 
legislative expertise, without which we 
would never have had such a good bill 
here. 

I concur in some of the remarks my 
colleague from Virginia (Mr. Sponc) has 
made about the impacted aid. But there 
again, I commend the conferees, because 
this $551,068,000 in the conference report 
is more than we had last year, when we 
had $520 million, and it is a great deal 
more than the $425 million the admin- 
istration recommended for the impacted 
aid. 

Like the Senator, I did not think the 
distinction ought to be made between 
the A and B students, for all the rea- 
sons the Senator from Virginia stated; 
I shall not detail them, because they have 
been discussed at length. Essentially, the 
basic law already gives A students prior- 
ity because their entitlement is 100 per- 
cent of their cost of education, while the 
entitlement for B students is only 50 per- 
cent. We should not use the appropria- 
tion to create a further preference. 

I do wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to one program, in the hope that 
next year the Senator will try to hold 
the moneys in the bill for bilingual edu- 
cation. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION 

When we passed the Bilingual Educa- 
tion Act in 1967, the Office of Education 
did not recommend it. They apparently 
had not thought of it. I introduced in 
this body, in 1967, the first Bilingual 
Education Act ever introduced in either 
House of Congress. 

There are in this country 3 million 
children in non-English-speaking fami- 
lies. Two million of those are in Spanish- 
speaking homes. They drop out of school, 
in my State, with more frequency than 
black children. They are the most edu- 
cationally deprived group of children in 
America today. This is the result of the 
language barrier they encounter. 

This bilingual education program was 
enacted without help from the Office of 
Education. The Office of Education has 
continually come in with little token 
recommendations in this important field. 

We authorized $80 million this year. 
The Senate had provided $31 million, but 
in the conference, they receded to the 
House figure of $21 million. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Twenty-five million 
dollars. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Twenty-five mil- 
lion dollars. That is slightly more than 
the $21.75 million appropriated last 
year, so it is some improvement, but 
as I say, this is a new program, we 
have to fight our way every inch of 
the way against the officials in the 
Office of Education. I think it shows 
the value of categorical grants. If Con- 
gress ever ceases to insist upon categori- 
cal grants, many of the programs we in 
Congress have found absolutely necessary 
would be swept under the rug. 

I commend the distinguished Senator 
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for the entire program, but I am hopeful 
that next year this bilingual education 
and appropriation can be retained and 
increased. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield at that point? 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I, for one, must con- 
fess that I was very surprised—I do not 
know just why I was. surprised, but I 
was—at the number of children who need 
bilingual education in this country. If 
someone had quickly asked me the figure, 
my estimate would have been 50 percent 
under the 3 million, or perhaps more. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. It was 3 million 
4 years ago. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Yes. And that is why 
the committee felt that we should en- 
hance this program. Of course, the pro- 
gram. itself, at the start, is mainly to get 
people who are qualified to teach them. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. That is right. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This is the shortage 
on the job in all fields. 

We have in my State a group of people 
whose youngsters are Spanish speaking, 
who come up there mainly to work in the 
fruit crops and things of that kind. Lo 
and behold, about 3 years ago, I found 
out that some of the youngsters who 
could otherwise qualify to drive an auto- 
mobile could not get a license because 
they could not read English—you know, 
stop, go, left turn—it gets down to that 
level. 

We are hopeful of being able to train 
some teachers to go down in the Senator’s 
country and other places, to do this job. 
Up around the New York area, and in 
New Jersey and those places, a great 
number of Puerto Ricans are involved in 
this matter. I have suggested a little 
facetiously that maybe there are some 
Swedes who need to be taught English. 
I do not know. 

We will perhaps send somebody to 
Wisconsin to find out about that. But I 
was surprised at the number of young- 
sters who need this training in this coun- 


try. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. The Senator is 
correct. One problem is the training of 
teachers. Even though a teacher may be 
expert in the use of English and Spanish, 
or whatever other the second language 
is, he is not necessarily a bilingual 
teacher. They have to be trained. It takes 
more time to train them and it costs 
more money to train them to be bilingual 
teachers, 

As the Senator has stated, the Spanish- 
speaking people are migrating all over 
the country. They are looking for jobs, 
without a governent bonus or loan. They 
use old cars, 

After the great program on television 
the other night about the tragedy of the 
migrant worker, Chet Huntley or some- 
one else said, “What is the motivation?” 
The distinguished Senator from Minne- 
sota (Mr. MONDALE) said: 

What greater motivation can you show, 
when people in poverty take a car and go 
thousands of miles in strange country when 
pretties there is opportunity for their chil- 

n 


In my State, we have found that they 
havea great mechanical aptitude. If you 
train them bilingually so that they can 
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understand a work manual, they can also 
go on to college. They are bright people, 
brilliant people. All they need is an op- 
portunity by training them in their own 
language. Two-thirds of those in non- 
English-speaking homes in this country 
speak Spanish. The national language is 
English. They must learn both if they are 
to get ahead in this country. 

Mr. President, I commend the distin- 
guished Senator from Washington for 
what has been done for students in the 
institutions of higher learning. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

The conference report does a good job 
of assuring college students of continued 
financial aid. For direct loans through 
the National Defense Student Loan 
fund, $243 million is appropriated, a 
substantial boost. over the $195.6 million 
of last year. That has proved to be one 
of the most successful higher education 
programs to aid students in the history 
of this country. It was my privilege to 
coauthor the original National Educa- 
tion Act, and I have worked on every 
amendment since that time. I think this 
is a wise and perceptive action. The 
chairman of this subcommittee of the 
Appropriations Committee is doing a job 
for education of which all the country 
can be proud. 

For work-study, $160 million is pro- 
vided, and for education opportunity 
grants, $167.7. For interest subsidies and 
other expenses of the guaranteed stu- 
dent loan program, $145.4 million is in 
the conference report, the amount pro- 
posed in the budget. 

Each of the student-aid programs 
will receive more Federal support than 
in fiscal 1970, under this measure. 

This is the best appropriation bill for 
students in these categories that the 
Senate has yet passed. I commend the 
Senator from Washington highly for his 
knowledge of the subject which he has 
acquired as chairman of this very impor- 
tant subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. There is no more important 
subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee than the one of which the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
is chairman, nor is there one that re- 
quires more hard work than his subcom- 
mittee has to do. 

I have been a member of the Education 
Subcommittee for 13 years; and, having 
worked on all these education bills for 
13 years, I think I can speak with some 
knowledge of the subject. I know the 
work that this Appropriations Commit- 
tee has done. It has produced the best 
appropriation bill on education that has 
been before the Senate in my 13 years in 
the Senate. However, I regret that we do 
not have more money for college con- 
struction. 

The institutions of higher learning do 
not fare as well in the conference report. 
Funds for construction under the Higher 
Education Facilities Act are limited to 
$43 million for community colleges. The 
Senate added $28 million for construc- 
tion at 4-year institutions, the same 
amount provided last year. 

This reduction in the conference re- 
port back to $43 million will further cur- 
tail the construction program in higher 
education. It is not a true saving: It is 
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only a postponement, which will. cost 
more later. 

I also regret we were unsuccessful in 
holding in conference the initial funds 
the Senate provided for several higher 
education activities authorized for years 
but never activated. These are networks 
for knowledge, clinical law experience in 
law. schools, public service education, 
graduate school improvement, and inter- 
national education. 

For library resources, colleges will have 
$15,325,000, a significant improvement 
over the mere $9,900,000 that had been 
budgeted, but still a mere token com- 
pared to real needs. 

The net total of the bill is $454 mil- 
lion more than the budget, and $600 
million more than was available last fis- 
cal year. 

I urge adoption of the conference re- 
port. I urge the President to sign the bill. 
The money is needed to keep the Ameri- 
can education system current with the 
personal needs of our people and the eco- 
nomic and military strength of the 
Nation. 

An investment in education is repaid 
many times and in many ways. A better 
educated people produce more and pay 
more taxes. The bill is not inflationary; 
it is good economics. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I am sure that no other member of 
the subcommittee appreciates more than 
I, the guidance that we get from the 
Health and Education Subcommittees 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, of which the distinguished 
Senator from Texas is chairman. We 
cannot always give what the Senator’s 
committee authorizes, but we do the best 
we can, because we all agree that these 
are worthy projects; and in this day of 
priorities, we have some problems. 

The distinguished Senator from Flor- 
ida is in the Chamber. He has worked 
— and long with us on this commit- 


I think that overall we have enhanced 
the education commitment of the Fed- 
eral Government to all ranges of edu- 
cation and in these specific fields. In all 
fairness, the percentage of the budget 
for these purposes has risen vis-a-vis 
the defense budget, and this is because 
we have all sat down and decided that 
education does have soine priorities im- 
portant in this field. Even with al! we 
are doing, as I pointed out earlier, with 
all educational ‘funds—that is, Science 
Foundation, NASA, DOD, Labor, OEO, 
and the rest—we are contributing only 
about 11.1 percent to the total bill. I do 
not suggest that we should go any higher 
or any lower, but it is not an unusual 
contribution. 

I cannot see how spending money on 
education, trying to get a dollar’s worth 
for a dollar spent—which we do not al- 
ways do in a big program—is inflation- 
ary. I believe the Senator from Texas will 
agree with me. I never could understand 
why educating children is considered in- 
flationary. If you do not train them and 
give them the opportunity in our schools 
and take advantage of all the Nation’s 
educational programs, they could become 
very inflationary. 
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The Senate committee wanted a little 
more money in certain items, but I think 
the House passed a pretty good bill, also. 
I think this is a good, responsible bill, 
and I want to underline “responsible.” 

I thank the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Washington for his very kind 
remarks about my work on the Educa- 
tion and Health Subcommittees of the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
since I am chairman of the Health Sub- 
committee and the ranking majority 
member of the Education Subcommittee. 

All our authorizations would go for 
naught if we did not have the Appropria- 
tion Subcommittee with the perception 
to know that this money is needed. As 
the distinguished chairman has said, it is 
not inflationary to educate the youths of 
the land. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I tell the Senator 
from Texas, also, that I have served on 
many appropriation subcommittees in 
the many years I have been here, and 
there was absolutely not a tinge of par- 
tisanship in this conference. We had ar- 
guments about different programs, but 
there was not a tinge of partisanship in 
this conference. I am sure that all the 
conferees would bear that out. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I think the ab- 
sence of partisanship is due largely to the 
legislative expertise of the distinguished 
chairman. He has been here many years 
and has worked with all Senators on both 
sides of the aisle. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, this is 
one of the most important conference 
reports we will consider all year, It rep- 
resents an investment of over $4.4 bil- 
lion im American education and the 
future of America. 

I want to congratulate the Senate con- 
ferees, particularly the distinguished 
Senator from Washington (Mr. Macnu- 
son) and the distinguished Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), for bring- 
ing back a generally sound and progres- 
sive conference report. They deserve our 
thanks for the hard work which has pro- 
duced a relatively generous bill, and en- 
abled us to complete action on educa- 
tion appropriations before the schools 
open in the fall. 

While compromise is inevitable in the 
appropriations process, there are two 
areas in which I regret that it was nec- 
essary to retreat from the Senate posi- 
tion. The first is grants for the construc- 
tion of higher education facilities under 
title I of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963. The other body recom- 
mended no construction grant funds for 
either 4-year institutions or community 
colleges. The Senate, on the other hand, 
originally approved $28,050,000 for 4- 
year institutions and $43 million for 
community colleges. The conference re- 
port includes the Senate funds for com- 
munity colleges but omits any grant-in- 
aid funds for 4-year colleges. 

In expressing my concern about this 
item, let me note that even the Senate- 
approved figures were grossly inadequate. 
It has been estimated that total enroll- 
ment in institutions of higher education 
will reach over 8.4 million in 1971, an 
increase of 32 percent since 1966. To 
serve these students will require an in- 
vestment of over $2.5 billion in academic 
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facilities every year between now and 
1977. This investment can be secured 
only through a combination of generous 
Federal support, massive State and local 
effort, and continuing private philan- 
thropy. 

Unfortunately, Federal aid for con- 
struction has lagged behind for the last 
few years, while the backlog of unmet 
construction needs has grown. For fiscal 
1970, for example, the Congress provided 
a total of just over $71 million to meet 
previously established needs of $582 mil- 
lion—and that $582 million agenda does 
not include the additional facilities which 
future enrollment increases will demand. 
The Maryland backlog alone, a year ago, 
was $18.5 million. 

While the interest-subsidy program 
enacted 2 years ago is helpful, we cer- 
tainly cannot rely on it as a substitute 
for both Federal grants and Federal di- 
rect loans. I am heartened by the con- 
ferees’ approval of $43 million for our 
fast-growing community colleges, but 
regret that it was not possible to obtain 
grant funds for 4-year institutions as 
well. We cannot afford to let this program 
die. 

The second area of concern to me 1s 
student aid. As the costs of higher edu- 
cation continue to soar, it is vital for us 
to increase all forms of student assistance 
to keep college doors open to all who seek 
a higher education. Recognizing this 
challenge, the Senate originally ap- 
proved a total of $604.6 million for NDEA 
student loans, educational opportunity 
grants, and work-study programs. This 
total, while still below the need, was 
$47.9 million above the House figure. Un- 
fortunately, the conferees retreated by 
$33.9 million from the original Senate 
position. 

Mr. President, our current economic 
situation makes an increase in student 
assistance funds even more important 
than under normal circumstances. Con- 
tinuing inflation has undermined the 
ability of students and their families to 
Save money to finance college educations. 
The guaranteed student loan program 
has fallen short of expectations. Rising 
unemployment has cut back opportuni- 
ties for outside work for students. The 
alarming deficits in operating budgets, 
encountered by a growing number of col- 
leges including some in Maryland, reduce 
the number and amount of scholarships 
which can be supported from endow- 
ment funds. 

I know that the choices facing the 
Senate conferees were difficult. In a 
larger context, this bill dramatizes the 
hard choices which we must make in try- 
ing to set sound national priorities. But 
education is a national investment which 
cannot wait. We have an obligation both 
to provide adequate funds, and to shape 
a long-range strategy for meeting the 
enormous needs of American higher edu- 
cation, 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Education Appropriations, 
the distinguished Senator from Wash- 
ington (Mr. Macnuson) and the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corton) for 
the outstanding manner in which they 
handled an extremely complicated task. 
I also want to note the efforts of the 
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Senator from Delaware (Mr. Boccs) who 
worked to preserve some of the most 
significant programs for improving the 
library resources of our institutions of 
higher learning, a problem which I 
would like to discuss briefly. 

Many educators and school adminis- 
trators were heard during testimony ses- 
sions, and the bill that is now before this 
body after going through a conference 
fairly represents the thinking of these 
persons. Of course, most of those heard 
argued that the Federal share of educa- 
tion costs should be increased, and I 
hope the day will come soon when this 
will be possible. In only two areas have 
the conferees unduly restricted Federal 
assistance in my opinion, and those were 
in the fields of higher education and 
libraries. 

I refer particularly to title II of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. Under 
part A of this title—college library re- 
sources—the Congress appropriated $25 
million in 1969 and $9,816,000 in 1970, 
following the Presidential veto. In the 
1971 bill the Senate had recommended 
$20.75 million—the same amount as 
originally approved by the Congress last 
year—but this was cut to $15,325,000 in 
the conference. 

Parts B and C also ended up consider- 
ably below the figures at which they 
passed this body. Part B—librarian 
training—received only $3.9 million, as 
against $8.25 million recommended by 
the Senate; while part C—Library of 
Congress cataloging—was cut to $6,613,- 
500 from $7,500,000. 

The Senate figure, therefore, did not 
represent increases over amounts ap- 
proved in previous years. On the con- 
trary, when one considers that college 
enrollment will reach an all-time peak 
this fall, the amounts available per stu- 
dent will be less than in other years. 

Part A of title II was designed to im- 
prove college libraries and the quality of 
library service by providing grants for 
the acquisition of books and other library 
materials. Part B aids in the training of 
librarians, research, and demonstration 
projects, while part C helps the Library of 
Congress catalog materials, a service 
which is of great value to all libraries. 

There are many urgent needs for col- 
lege library resources and for librarians. 
About 60 new junior colleges are being 
established each year, and all need books 
and other materials. Community colleges 
also require job-related materials that 
are relevant to their curriculums. It is 
Significant that 80 percent of 4-year 
Negro colleges fall below the accepted 
national minimum standard of 50,000 
volumes per library. Not a single 2-year 
college with a predominantly black en- 
rollment meets the minimum staffing 
standards of school, college, and univer- 
sity libraries. Thousands of librarians 
now working in these institutions need 
to update their skills. New methods, ma- 
terials, and technology now developed for 
use in libraries have great potential for 
improving services, but many librarians 
know little of these new techniques. 

All of this tends to demonstrate clearly 
that these. are programs which cannot 
be cut. They are basic at their present 
level, and any further reduction in funds 
will cause a severe handicap to thousands 
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of libraries, It is hoped that additional 
appropriations will provide the funds 
needed for these important programs at 
a later date. 

Mr. PELL, Mr. President, some years 
ago legislation establishing programs on 
international education, networks for 
knowledge, education for the public serv- 
ice, strengthening graduate programs, 
and the improvement of legal education, 
were authorized. Since their original au- 
thorizations, they have never, never been 
funded. 

This year an amendment was ac- 
cepted on the floor of the Senate to fund 
these programs in a very modest way. 
Specifically, at a level of $500,000 for 
each of the five categories of which I 
speak. As chairman of the authorizing 
subcommittee whose amendment this 
was, I had hoped that this amendment 
would be held in conference. 

I am disappointed at this result of the 
conference which dropped all funding 
for these programs. 

I am of the opinion that when the 
Congress authorized programs under 
titles VIII, IX, X, and XI of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 and the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966, we made a 
commitment to the higher education 
community and students in our colleges 
and universities. When the authorizing 
legislation was passed, the Congress 
made a specific finding of need for šup- 
port of networks for knowledge, educa- 
tion for the public service, strengthening 
graduate programs, the improvement of 
legal education, and international stud- 
ies programs. 

In the case of the appropriation for 
school health and nutrition programs, 
nobody questions the need for funds. Yet 
the conferees have been unwilling to 
agree to even a small appropriation for 
these very necessary demonstration proj- 
ects. As chairman of the Education Sub- 
committee and as the original sponsor of 
the program, I particularly regret the 
action of the conferees. 

I am also very much concerned about 
the priorities for funding federally af- 
fected school districts in the conference 
report. Under those priorities, school dis- 
tricts with more than 25 percent “A” 
children receive 100 percent of their en- 
titlement, other school districts with 
“A” children will receive 90 percent, and 
school districts with “B” children will 
receive the remainder—around 60 per- 
cent of entitlement. Indeed, if the lan- 
guage of the House bill had been offered 
on the Senate floor, I believe it would 
have been subject to a point of order, 
since it is inconsistent with the author- 
izing legislation. I firmly believe that the 
Senate ought not permit appropriations 
bills to contain legislation as this con- 
ference report does; nor should it permit 
the other body to disregard the rules of 
the Senate, as is the case in this instance. 

I shall not oppose the conference re- 
port. However, it is my belief that the 
Senate ought to be cognizant of the fact 
that it has been forced to accept an ap- 
propriation bill of far less quality than 
that of the bill submitted to the con- 
ference. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, there was 
unanimous agreement among the con- 
ferees on all items of disagreement be- 
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tween the two Houses except one. Four 
of us—all on the Senate side—did not 
agree with the conference committee’s 
decision to accept the House position by 
including sections 209 and 210, the so- 
called “Whitten amendments,” in the 
bill. 

I opposed these provisions because 
they could encourage confusion over the 
constitutional obligations of schools to 
desegregate. 

But, as several of my colleagues and 
I pointed out before this bill was sent to 
conference, sections 209 and 210 would 
not in any way alter school desegrega- 
tion requirements under title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. Title VI forbids 
discrimination in the use of Federal 
funds. 

Sections 209 and 210 prohibit busing 
of students, abolishment of schools, or 
assignment of pupils at any school which 
is desegregated as that term is defined 
in title IV of the Civil Rights Act. Title 
IV excludes racial imbalance from the 
definition of segregation. But it does not 
limit the responsibility of school districts 
to eliminate dual school systems root 
and branch. 

This was made clear by the Fourth 
Circuit Court of Appeals in a decision in 
Swann against Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board of Education on May 26. 

In its decision the Court said that the 
provisions of title IV “are not limitations 
on the power of school boards or courts 
to remedy unconstitutional segregation. 
They were designed—by Congress—to 
remove any implication that the Civil 
Rights Act conferred new jurisdiction on 
courts to deal with the question of 
whether school boards were obligated to 
overcome de facto segregation.” 

Because the court’s decision and the 
legislative record we have made in the 
Senate should dispel any real possibility 
of confusion over sections 209 and 210, I 
shall not oppose adoption of the confer- 
ence report. To do so at this point would 
only serve to delay needed assistance to 
our schools and students. 

EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS CONFERENCE REPORT 
SHOULD BE APPROVED 

Mr. FONG. Mr. President, the con- 
ference version of the education appro- 
priations bill (H.R. 16916) is a most 
important measure, funding the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education programs of Federal 
assistance to education at all levels in 
America for the current 1971 fiscal year 
ending next June 30. 

Totaling $4,420,145,000, the conference 
version emphasizes particular areas 
where conferees representing the House 
and Senate agreed emphasis is needed, 
such as student assistance, higher edu- 
cation, library resources and services, vo- 
cational and adult education, education 
professions development, and elementary 
and secondary education, particularly for 
deprived children. 

As one of the conferees for the Senate, 
I believe I can say that we conferees 
sought to improve the quality of educa- 
tion in America’s schools and to provide 
equal educational opportunity for Amer- 
ica’s children. 

As one who knows from personal expe- 
rience how important a good education is 
to help overcome barriers of poverty and 
minority race, I have long been a strong 
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supporter of better schools and facilities, 
better training and professional advance- 
ment for teachers and greater opportu- 
nities for young people to obtain the best 
possible education at the highest level 
to which they aspire and can master. 

I am, therefore, disappointed that the 
conference version reduced the $800 mil- 
lion provided by the Senate for student. 
assistance. In particular, the conference 
version disallows the $17,900,000 added 
by the Senate to the House amount for 
educational opportunity grants and the 
$16,000,000 added by the Senate for the 
college work-study program. On the 
other hand, the Senate addition of $14,- 
000,000 for National Defense Education 
Act student loans remains’in the final 
bill. 

All in all, the conferees provided $766.6 
million for student assistance—24 per- 
cent more than the appropriation avail- 
able in 1970 after the 2-percent reduction 
required by Congress. 

The total includes funds for NDEA and 
guaranteed student loans, educational 
opportunity grants, college and voca- 
tional work-study programs, cooperative 
education, and special programs for stu- 
dents from low-income families such as 
talent search, Upward Bound, and special 
services in college. 

For assistance to areas where school 
enrollments have mushroomed because 
of Federal installations and operations, 
conferees provided $551.1 million, higher 
by $111.1 million than the House voted 
earlier this year. 

This will fund at 90 percent the en- 
titlement of school districts for category 
A students—whose parents live and work 
on Federal property—and at 65 percent 
of entitlement for category B students— 
whose parents work on Federal property. 

The impacted areas aid is $30,487,000 
more than was provided in fiscal year 
1970, which just ended June 30. 

For elementary and secondary schools 
to help educationally deprived children, 
both the House and Senate provided $1.5 
billion, $161 million more than in 1970. 
This is of course the amount in the 
final bill. 

For education of handicapped stu- 
dents, both the House and Senate agreed 
on $105 million, an increase of $20 mil- 
lion above 1970, and this is the amount 
in the final bill. 

Vocational and adult education also 
are increased—by $75.2 million over 1970, 
for a total of $494.2 million. The House 
had provided $490,446,000, the Senate 
$497,946,000. The final amount is $54.1 
million above the budget estimate. Both 
the administration and Congress recog- 
nize the need for greatly improved voca- 
tional education that will equip young 
men and women with skills to qualify 
for employment in today’s and tomor- 
row’s job markets. 

For higher education, we conferees 
provided a total of $967.9 million, an in- 
crease of $116.9 million over 1970. 

For education professions develop- 
ment, including Teacher Corps, we con- 
ferees allowed $135.8 million. Teacher 
Corps was increased by $9.1 million to 
$30.8 million. 

For community education, including 
libraries, we conferees agreed upon $85 
million, which is $17.8 million over 1970. 
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College library resources were in- 
creased more than $5.5 million, for a 
total of $15,325,000 and educational 
broadcasting facilities were increased 
$6.7 million over 1970 to $11 million. 

Funds for public library services were 
increased $5.3 million over 1970 to a 
total of $40,709,000. 

We conferees provided $75 million for 
emergency school assistance to help 
school districts desegregate for the fall 
term. 

These are but a few of the highlights 
of this multibillion-dollar education 
funding bill. 

To get additional perspective on this 
vital measure, let me show what con- 
ferees did in terms of percentage in- 
creases, 

We raised impacted aid for mainte- 
nance and operations costs of schools 
throughout America by 6 percent over 
1970; elementary and secondary educa- 
tion by 14 percent; and education for 
handicapped youngsters by 24 percent. 

We raised vocational and adult educa- 
tion by 18 percent and higher education 
by 14 percent, 

We raised education professions de- 
velopment funds by 16 percent and com- 
munity education including libraries by 
26 percent. i 

Even so, the total provided in the con- 
ference version before the Senate today 
is only $404,488,000 over. the amount for 
the Office of Education in the Labor- 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appro- 
priation Act for fiscal year 1970, which 
the President signed. 

The total for all programs in the pend- 
ing conference version is 16 percent 
above the appropriations available for 
1970 after deducting the 2-percent re- 
duction imposed by Congress. 

When you consider infiation amounted 
to almost 6 percent in the past fiscal 
year, the increase in this bill is just about 
10 percent. 

This; it seems to me, is a modest in- 
crease in view of the needs of America’s 
schools and America’s schoolchildren. 

I urge my colleagues to support the 
conference version, which I hope will be- 
come law. 

FUNDS FOR LAND-GRANT UNIVERSITIES AND 

COLLEGES 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, in this 
conference report on the Office of Edu- 
cation appropriations, there is an item 
small in amount but immense in signifi- 
eance—the reduction below authoriza- 
tion’ of instructional funds for the 68 
land-grant universities and colleges in 
the Nation. This is the first time since 
the passage of the second Morrill Act in 
1890 that Congress has failed to appro- 
priate fully the funds authorized by leg- 
islation for this purpose. 

The administration intended to repeal 
the existing legislation by recommending 
no appropriation at all for it. The House 
provided $8 million, The Senate restored 
all the money authorized by law—$12.1 
million. The conference report compro- 
mises at $10.08 million, 

Mr. President, I appreciate the diffi- 
cult problems faced by the House and 
Senate Appropriations Committees and 
have no fault to find with their actions 
under the circumstances. I do not in- 
tend to move to return the appropria- 
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tions bill to conference over this rela- 
tively small item in a total of such mag- 
nitude. But I do want to say why I 
oppose any attempt to cut the land- 
grant teaching funds next year or at 
any time in the future. 

First, this is an appropriation of great 
historic significance. The first Morrill 
Act of 1862 provided for the “endowment, 
support, and maintenance” of at least 
one land-grant college in each State. 
The result was called by the Hoover 
Commission in 1949 “the most successful 
grant-in-aid ever made by the Federal 
Government.” The second Morrill Act in 
1890 provided annual appropriations to 
supplement the endowment provided by 
the original act. When the Congress 
passed the second Morrill Act by unani- 
mous yote of both Houses, it said it was 
intended to stand as a permanent trib- 
ute to Senator Morrill, author of the 
act and one of the founders of the Re- 
publican Party, and to “place these in- 
stitutions on a firm foundation for as 
long as this Nation shall live.” 

Since that time, other acts of Congress 
have increased the amounts going equally 
to each of the States and added a factor 
based on the relative population of the 
States. 

Second, there is at stake a fundamental 
principle of orderly legislative and ad- 
ministrative procedure. The President did 
not suggest the repeal of the authorizing 
legislation; he attempted to nullify it by 
legislating in his budget. As the distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Subcommittee said in his com- 
ments on the Senate version of the ap- 
propriations bill: 

To adopt this method of repeal of existing 
law by lack of appropriations is unconscion- 
able to me, If the President wants to repeal 
the Bankhead-Jones Act, then suitable legis- 
lation should be introduced and acted upon 
by the appropriate legislative committee. 


Senator Macnuson also observed that 
the proposal to eliminate this program 
was made precipitously, without con- 
sultation or warning to the land-grant 
institutions, or even consultation with 
the Congress. 

I believe the chairman is absolutely 
right. If the administration wants to 
eliminate or further reduce these funds 
for the land-grant institutions, it should 
submit legislation at an early date for 
consideration by the committees having 
jurisdiction—in this case the Committees 
on Agriculture—so that a full appraisal 
of the program can be made in open 
hearings at which all involved may pre- 
sent their views. 

Mr. President, the formula under 
which these funds for further endowment 
of instruction in the land-grant institu- 
tions is provided is based in part on a 
basic amount going to each State, and in 
part on the relative population of the 
various States. 

The last appraisal of this program by 
the Congress resulted in the enactment 
in 1960 of legislation increasing the total 
authorizations almost threefold. This ac- 
tion was based on evidence that inflation 
and increases in total U.S. population 
had reduced the effective value of the 
“further endowment” to one-third of that 
prevailing at the time of its last previous 
adjustment. 
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Since 1950 there has been a most sub- 
stantial further inflation and a most sub- 
stantial growth in population, The Con- 
gress has also passed legislation designat- 
ing a new land-grant institution—Fed- 
eral City College in tht District of Co- 
lumbia. The administration has sup- 
ported, in testimony before both Houses, 
legislation which would designate col- 
leges in Guam and the Virgin Islands as 
land-grant institutions. So the land- 
grant principle is still very much alive 
and supported by the Executive as well 
as Congress. 

My third point is that these funds are 
very useful in the support of higher ed- 
ucation. The University of Wisconsin, 
for instance, gets $290,650. This seems 
like & small amount of money for a large 
university, but its importance is that the 
university is relatively unfettered in its 
use. The money can be put where it is 
needed most. The trouble with most Fed- 
eral aid to higher education is that it is 
strictly earmarked as to how it can be 
spent. 

If this appropriation is important to 
the University of Wisconsin, think how 
critical it is to the predominantly black 
land-grant colleges in the South. Their 
support from all sources is small. This 
appropriation is a very large part of the 
instructional budget in many of these 
institutions. To lose it would be literally 
disastrous. 

Mr. President, if anyone were to ask 
why land-grant institutions should get 
this money and not other colleges and 
universities, I would say that all insti- 
tutions of higher education should be 
similarly supported. I believe that every 
young American who can benefit from 
postsecondary education should be able 
to get it, regardless of his financial 
status. I support Federal assistance to 
the economically disadvantaged for that 
purpose. But the institutions cannot ab- 
sorb another million students in the next 
5 or 6 years—which they must if they 
are to do their job—without help, espe- 
cially if they hope to stop the spiraling 
increases in tuition that make a mockery 
of equal opportunity. 

So the land-grant instruction funds 
should not be killed. Instead we should 
use the principle of broad institutional 
aid which they represent in legislation 
to assist all colleges and universities in 
the land, 

EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS AND SCHOOL 

INTEGRATION 

Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie) and myself, I congratulate the 
distinguished members of the conference 
committee for their successes in pre- 
serving the safeguard provisos added by 
the Senate to the President’s request for 
emergency school desegregation funds, 
and in sustaining the Senate’s deletion 
of the so-called Jonas amendment de- 
signed to dismantle title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act as it applies to racial dis- 
crimination in public schools. 

WHITTEN AMENDMENTS 


T share the disappointment of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
(Senator Macnuson), and three of his 
colleagues on the conference commit- 
tee—Senators Case, Fonc, and Boces— 
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that the so-called Whitten amendments, 
sections 209 and 210 of the Office of Ed- 
ucation appropriation, have been re- 
tained in the conference report. I am 
concerned that the confusing language 
of these provisions may encourage some 
school districts to futile resistance of 
school desegregation required by law. 
However, because the Whitten amend- 
ments do not legally limit or dilute school 
desegregation requirements and because 
the administration has repeatedly as- 
sured us that these provisions will have 
no effect on Federal enforcement of these 
requirements, I reluctantly support the 
conference report in this regard. 

I ask unanimous consent that relevant 
communications from the administra- 
tion on this subject be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY UF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1970. 
Hon. CHARLES McC, MaTuias, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MATHIAS: This is in response 
to your request for my views on Sections 
209, 210 and 211, the school desegregation 
amendments, in H.R. 16916, the fiscal year 
1971. Office of Education Appropriation Bill, 
as approved by the Senate Appropriations 
Committtee. I am pleased to respond. 

On April 21, my predecessor in this office, 
former Secretary Robert H. Finch, testified 
on this matter before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. At the time, he expressed the 
Administration’s opposition to these sec- 


tions, which are unnecessary and undesir- 
able. 

I wish to reaffirm that opposition. While 
Sections 209 and 210, the so-called Whitten 
Amendments, would not, if enacted, alter 


schoo] desegregation requirements under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they 
would, nevertheless, encourage some people 
to believe that there has been a change in 
basic law when there was not, and thus serve 
to confuse local authorities as to their con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section 211, the so-called Jonas Amend- 
ment, would deny vital Federal education 
aid to many school districts which imple- 
ment desegregation plans contrary to “free- 
dom of choice.” Under this section, school 
districts would be penalized for carrying out 
desegregation plans ordered by the Federal 
courts, in conformity with State law, or in 
accordance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The effect of enacting Section 211, therefore, 
would be to tie the hands of local officials 
and encourage defiance of the constitutional 
obligation to desegregate. 

As the President indicated in his com- 
prehensive message on School d 
tion, the appropriate role for the Federal 
Government is to assist school districts in 
meeting the requirements of the law in this 
dificult area. Sections 209, 210, and 211 
would not serye that purpose. I know that 
you have been a leading opponent of similar 
amendments in the past. Your assistance in 
urging deletion of these sections when the 
Senate considers H.R. 16916 would be ap- 
preciated. 

For your information I am enclosing an 
excerpt from Secretary Finch’s testimony of 
April 21 in reference to the aforementioned 
sections, 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
ELLIOTT RICHARDSON, 
Secretary-designate. 
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THE SECRETARY OP HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., May 14, 1970. 

Hon, CLIFFORD P. CASE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Case: This is in response to 
your request for my views on Sections 209, 
210 arid 211, the school desegregation amend- 
ments, in H.R. 16916, the fiscal year 1971 Of- 
fice of Education Appropriation Bill, as ap- 
proved by the Senate Labor-HEW Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. I am pleased to respond. 

As you know, I testified on this matter 
before the Subcommittee on April 21, At the 
time, I expressed the Administration’s oppo- 
sition to these sections, which we regard as 
unnecessary and undesirable. An excerpt 
from my testimony is enclosed. 

I wish to reaffirm that opposition. While 
Sections 209 and 210, the so-called Whitten 
Amendments, would not, if enacted, alter 
school desegregation requirements under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, they 
would, nevertheless, encourage some people 
to believe that there has been a change in 
basic law when there bas not, and thus serve 
to confuse local authorities as to their con- 
stitutional responsibility. 

Section 211, the so-called Jonas Amend- 
ment, would deny vital Federal education aid 
to many school districts which implement 
desegregation plans contrary to “freedom of 
choice." Under this section, school districts 
would be penalized for carrying out desegre- 
gation plans ordered by the Federal courts, 
in conformity with State law, or in accord- 
ance with the Civil Rights Act of 1964. The 
effect of enacting Section 211, therefore, 
would be to tie the hands of local officials 
and encourage defiance of the constitutional 
obligation to desegregate. 

As the President indicated in his compre- 
hensive message on school desegregation, the 
appropriate role for the Federal Government 
is to assist school districts in meeting the 
requirements of the law in this difficult area. 
Sections 209, 210 and 211 would not serve 
that purpose. 

I would appreciate any assistance you may 
deem appropriate in urging deletion of these 
sections during this afternoon's full Commit- 
tee session. 

With kind regards, I am 

Sincerely, 
Bos FINCH, 
Secretary. 
APRIL 17, 1970. 

Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Departments of 
Labor and Health, Education and Wel- 
jare, and Related Agencies, Committee 
on Appropriations, U.S. Senate, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: 

+ . . . a 
DELETION OF “WHITTEN AND JONAS” 
AMENDMENTS 

I am asking the Senate to delete sections 
209 and 210—the so-called Whitten Amend- 
ments—and section 211—the so-called Jonas 
Amendment—from the House bill. Although 
I am convinced that sections 209 and 210 
do not change basic law or Federal regula- 
tions, my concern is that the enactment of 
these two provisions would in fact encour- 
age some people to belleve that a change 
has been made in the basic law and thus 
give rise to much confusion. Further, it is 
my belief that language which pertains to 
the enforcement of school desegregation be- 
longs in substantive legislation rather than 
in an appropriation bill. For these two rea- 
sons, I am convinced that sections 209 and 
210 should be deleted. Even if they are not, 
however, I believe everyone should under- 
stand my conclusion that a school district 
that has not completed its Constitutional 
obligation to achieve a unitary system would 
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not be “desegregated” within the meaning 
of the proposed sections 209 and 210. Such 
a district, therefore, would be unaffected by 
these sections. 

Section 211 should be stricken from the 
bill for several reasons, First, it would pre- 
vent the Federal Government and local 
school officials from carrying out the re- 
quirements of the Constitution—require- 
ments which this section does not and can- 
not remove. What this provision does is to 
impose a penalty on a school district for 
carrying out its legal obligation to desegre- 
gate. The Department would be put in the 
position of having to prohibit many school 
districts from using Federal funds to draw 
up and implement desegregation plans pur- 
suant to court order. It would thus tie the 
hands of the Federal Government and of 
local school officials in dealing with the non- 
discrimination requirement of law. 

In addition to preventing enforcement of- 
ficials from carrying out their legal obliga- 
tions, section 211 would jeopardize the sub- 
Stantial progress made to date in school 
desegregation, and make more difficult the 
application of uniform standards in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, Furthermore, 
the amendment directly contravenes the 
President’s March 24 statement on school 
desegregation in which he pledges to support 
the recent Supreme Court decisions mandat- 
ing immediate desegregation. Freedom-of- 
choice plans, as has been demonstrated time 
and again, do not do this. Court decisions 
are unequivocal on this point. Because sec- 
tion 211 is not consistent with court rulings 
on “freedom-of-choice plans,” it could only 
produce an administrative nightmare for the 
Department. It should be deleted. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, we are asking 
that your Committee return to the Presi- 
dent's budget with respect to both the in- 
creases and decreases enacted by the House 
and delete from the bill sections 209, 210, 
and 211 of the general provisions. 

In conclusion, I would commend the Com- 
mittee for the promptness with which it 
has approached the House bill. I understand 
that you have already started hearings with 
outside witnesses. We will do our best to help 
you in your efforts to complete your work 
on this. important bill. 

Sincerely, 
Bos FINCH, 
Secretary. 


SAFEGUARD PROVISIONS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
extremely pleased that the House, in ap- 
proving the President’s request for 
emergency assistance to desegregating 
school districts, has agreed to the limi- 
tations placed by the Senate on use of 
the funds. These elementary safeguards 
are essential to help insure that the 
funds will not be spent in districts which 
are. desegregated in only the most 
token and misleading ways. 

The first limitation prohibits assist- 
ance to local educational agencies which 
transfer, or have unlawfully transferred, 
property, services, or equipment to non- 
public schools which practice discrimi- 
nation on the basis of race, color, and 
national origin. 

The second limitation prohibits use of 
the emergency assistance funds to sup- 
plant per pupil expenditures from non- 
Federal sources reduced as a result of 
desegregation or of the availability of 
the emergency assistance. This provision 
does not, however, prohibit assistance 
where State assistance calculated on a 
pre pupil basis declines by operation of 
existing law, solely because a local edu- 
cation agency contains fewer students 
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after desegregation than before. Nor 
does it prohibit assistance where State 
support of transportation is reduced, by 
operation of existing law, solely because 
a local education agency’s transporta- 
tion needs are reduced following deseg- 
regation. In these cases, aid has been re- 
duced because of declining enrollment 
and reduced transportation needs and 
not because of action taken as a prepa- 
ration for or consequence of desegrega- 
tion. 

The final safeguard assures that as- 
sistance will be made available on a na- 
tionwide basis to school districts deseg- 
regating under either Federal or State 
law. I regard this last provision as 
especially important. Our commitment 
to school integration must be a national 
commitment. The leadership of State 
government is vital to successful public 
school desegregation. It is, therefore, es- 
sential that Federal assistance be made 
available to desegregating districts in 
those States, such as California and 
Pennsylvania, which have required de- 
segregation of schools as a matter of 
State law, as well as in those States 
where desegregation is taking place 
under Federal law. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, we are 
considering today one of the most im- 
portant appropriations bills which Con- 
gress will consider this session. For ade- 
quate Federal support is vitally necessary 
to achieve the high quality of education 
which is fundamental to a vigorous, pro- 
ductive, democratic Nation. The bill be- 
fore us goes a long way toward provid- 
ing that Federal support. 

Mr. President, I want to commend 
particularly the chairman of the Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee, Senator 
Macnuson, and the ranking minority 
member, Senator Corton, for their hard 
and effective work on this bill. I had the 
privilege to testify before the subcom- 
mittee and to work with these leaders 
on amendments which I thought were 
important. I had the opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the debate and discussion of 
the bill. 

I think that in all of their work on this 
difficult, complicated, important legisla- 
tion, the Senator from Washington was 
thorough, knowledgeable, and fair. He 
is a dedicated leader in the effort to give 
our Nation’s youth the best possible edu- 
cation. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire was equally effective and construc- 
tive in connection with the education 
appropriations. 

So, I commend these leaders and the 
members of the committee for their 
work on the bill. Of course, there are 
areas where we might prefer to spend 
more and areas where we might prefer 
to spend less. But by and large, this is 
a balanced and very necessary bill. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that in 
reaching a compromise on education ap- 
propriations, the House and the Senate 
conferees agreed to an increase of $14 
million in the national defense student 
loan program. As you know, this increase 
was approved by the Senate when it 
passed the amendment to increase Fed- 
eral student assistance which I spon- 
sored last month. 

This increase brings the new total for 
direct student loans to $243 million for 
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the coming academic year. The $14 mil- 
lion will help an additional 23,000 stu- 
dents. 

My own State of Massachusetts will re- 
ceive an estimated $594,111 of this in- 
crease, giving assistance to close to one 
thousand additional needy students who 
might not otherwise be able to attend 
school this fall. Whereas last year Mas- 
sachusetts colleges and universities re- 
ceived only 52.6 percent of their approved 
requests for direct student loans, this 
year they will receive 62 percent. 

And so, Mr. President, this increase 
represents a substantial improvement. As 
sponsor of the Senate amendment, I am 
proud that Congress is partially respond- 
ing to the need. 

However, Mr. President, present Fed- 
eral spending for student assistance is 
still inadequate. And this failure to ap- 
propriate necessary Federal funds will 
deny thousands of young Americans in 
Massachusetts and across the country the 
opportunity to attend college this fall. 
Until the Federal Government makes a 
full and realistic commitment, our Na- 
tion’s youth—especially those from low- 
income families—will be the ultimate 
losers. 

The shortage of student aid is stagger- 
ing. I am sure that every one of my 
colleagues has received many moving 
letters from parents and students who 
cannot find assistance, and in many 
cases have been forced to drop out or 
not even start college or vocational 
school. My own office in Boston receives 
an average of 40 to 50 telephone calls a 
week from distraught parents and young- 
sters who need financial help for their 
higher education. Yet all I can report to 
them is that Federal funds have long 
since run out. 

The University of Massachusetts at 
Amherst has been forced to reject sev- 
eral hundred deserving applicants for 
national defense student loans this year. 
They use a nationally developed testing 
service to determine how much a family 
can afford to pay. Yet with estimated tui- 
tion, room, board, costs and personal 
spending money of $2,200 for each stu- 
dent, the university must deny aid to 
any family which can afford $1,700 or 
more—even though the cost may be as 
much as $500 more than the family can 
afford. 

One State college in Massachusetts has 
calculated that the amount it receives 
for Federal student assistance works out 
to an average of only $36.28 per student 
in attendance. 

A number of factors have contributed 
to the severe pressure on families with 
college-age children. 

First, with inflation over 6 percent, the 
increase in other costs leaves families 
with less for education. Yet at the same 
time, rises in tuition, fees, and room and 
board have raised the price tag of 
college. 

In Massachusetts, Boston College re- 
cently announced a tuition increase of 
$240 effective this coming September. 
This comes on top of a $400 tuition in- 
crease just last year. In addition, room 
and board costs at Boston College will 
be raised by $300 at the opening of the 
fall term. 

Even greater increases had been pro- 
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posed initially, precipitating a strike on 
campus this spring. The college needs 
more money, but the students and their 
families simply cannot afford it. 

At another private university in Mas- 
sachusetts, seniors this fall will pay $915 
more in tuition and costs than they paid 
as freshmen in 1967-68. On the average, 
tuition and costs in Massachusetts col- 
leges and universities have risen from 30 
to 40 percent in the last 5 years. 

Second, guaranteed student loans from 
banks are increasingly difficult to obtain. 
Last year Congress passed an amend- 
ment I offered to reduce discrimination. 
But a recent study resulting from that 
amendment revealed that 82 percent of 
loans still are made to students who are 
depositors or whose families are deposi- 
tors in the bank; 67 percent of the lend- 
ers indicated that they give preferential 
consideration to students whose families 
are depositors. As a result, many citizens 
in Massachusetts and elsewhere—espe- 
cially those who cannot afford large de- 
posits in banks as a condition for a 
loan—are denied aid, 

Just last week I received a letter from 
a father who had been to nine different 
banks seeking loans for his college-age 
daughter. So far, he has drawn a com- 
plete blank. 

Another frustrated constituent sum- 
each the problem with ironic hyper- 

e: 

You have to be a millionaire to be poor 

enough to receive a guaranteed student loan. 


Third, rising unemployment and 
shortage of jobs reduces outside work for 
students. Reports from college aid offi- 
cers and several newspaper articles in 
Boston and other papers have confirmed 
that many students simply cannot find 
work this summer to support their edu- 
cation in the fall. 

Fourth, with growing deficits, colleges 
themselves have less money available 
for scholarships. Since 1962, the debt 
level for all private institutions of higher 
education in Massachusetts has more 
than tripled, to $191.8 million in 1969. 
Non-Federal sources have simply not 
been able to keep pace with rising enroll- 
ments and costs. Without increased Fed- 
eral student assistance, colleges and uni- 
versities will simply have to cut off aid 
to needy and deserving students and let 
them drop out of school. 

In short, Mr. President, especially in 
this time of economic pressure, Federal 
student assistance is critically needed. 
Inflation means family budgets are more 
strapped than usual. It is becoming more 
difficult to obtain guaranteed student 
loans from banks and lending institu- 
tions. The current shortage of jobs is 
cutting students out of outside work to 
help finance their studies. Rising deficits 
and growing enrollments leave colleges 
with less money available for scholar- 
ships. 

We have come part way down the road 
to meeting the needs for Federal student 
assistance. But we still have a long way 
to go. I am distressed, for example, that 
the conferees rejected increases in the 
college work-study program, and in 
grants to students from the most pov- 
erty-stricken families. If necessary, I 
would hope that Congress will be pre- 
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pared to add money to these two pro- 
grams in a supplemental appropriation. 

For under the present bill, even with 
the $14 million increase in direct loans, 
we are appropriating for the three direct 
Federal programs—national defense 
student loans, college work-study, and 
educational opportunity grants—only 58 
percent of the amount authorized and 
only 72 percent of institutional requests 
actually approved by regional panels of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Mr. President, every citizen in the 
United States should have a full and fair 
opportunity to pursue a higher education 
without regard to his financial need or 
that of his family. But we are a long 
way from achieving that goal today. 
Meanwhile, the financial needs of our 
families with children in college have 
reached crisis proportions. 

We must continue to press for fur- 
ther increases in student aid when sub- 
sequent appropriations bills come before 
the Senate. When we consider that for 
every $1 spent on student aid the Federal 
Government receives an estimated $14 
return through taxes on the recipient’s 
higher income from the college educa- 
tion, this is a sound and worthy in- 
vestment. 

Mr. President, I am disappointed that 
the conferees decided to drop the addi- 
tional $10 million which the Senate 
added on the floor for new Teacher 
Corps programs authorized earlier this 
year. The conferees also dropped carry- 
ing the Teacher Corps as a separate line 
item in the bill. But I gather that this 
was done with the clear understanding 
that the full $30.8 million allocated for 
the Teacher Corps in both the House 
and the Senate committee reports will 
not be diverted to other use. The Teacher 
Corps continues to be an extremely ef- 
fective program both for interesting 
qualified persons to teach in poverty- 
area schools and for increasing the 
quality of education in those schools. I 
expect the Department of Health, Ed- 
ucation, and Welfare and the Office of 
Education to pursue this program with 
the vigor reflected in the congressional 
increase this year. 

The conferees decided to drop the ad- 
ditional $1 million which had been added 
in the Senate specifically for Indian bi- 
lingual education in title VII of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act. 
But I think that the need for priority on 
these programs was fully established in 
the debate, and I expect and am confi- 
dent that HEW and the Commissioner of 
Education will expand these programs 
as part of the expansion of title VII gen- 
erally. 

I am also disappointed that the con- 
ferees dropped the $4 million added on 
the Senate floor specifically for grants to 
State and local education agencies for 
planning and evaluation under the new 
authority added earlier this year in title 
V of the Elementary and Secondary Ed- 
ucation Act. Unfortunately, this author- 
ity was added after the House had acted 
on the education appropriations, so the 
matter was not the subject of hearings 
and action on the House side. I would 
hope that at a later point the House will 
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have a full opportunity to consider this 
critical need and determine—as the Sen- 
ate already has—that this new authority 
should be promptly funded. 

Finally, Mr. President, I would like to 
discuss the so-called Whitten amend- 
ments which have been retained in the 
conference report. For this year they 
have undergone a facelifting and a 
change which we should all clearly un- 
derstand. 

The amendments have been modified 
in such a manner that they comport with 
the existing requirements of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

Both sections 209 and 210 provide that 
no funds may be used to force the bus- 
ing of students, the closing of schools, 
or obligatory pupil assignment, with re- 
spect to a desegregated school district as 
that term is defined in title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act. 

Under title IV, “desegregation” is de- 
fined as “the assignment of students to 
public schools and within such schools 
without regard to their race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin, but desegrega- 
tion shall not mean the assignment of 
students to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance.” 

Now, this provision of title [V—section 
401(b)—has not been interpreted by the 
courts as compelling anything less than 
the disestablishment of the former dual 
school system. The nondiscrimination re- 
quirements of title VI have been applied 
in the context of Supreme Court deci- 
sions interpreting the reach of the 14th 
amendment, and this has held true re- 
gardless of the provisions of title IV. 

Similarly, when title IV prohibits the 
Government from requiring the trans- 
portation of students “in order to over- 
come racial imbalance,” the restriction 
does not negate the affirmative duty to 
desegregate when segregation has come 
about through the deliberate acts of re- 
sponsible authorities. 

The Federal courts have long sub- 
scribed to this view. In U.S. v. Jefferson 
County Board of Education (372 F. 2d 
836 (1966), the U.S. Court of Appeals for 
the 7th Circuit ruled: 

It is clear... that Congress equated the 
term (racial imbalance) ... with de facto 
segregation, that is non-racially motivated 
segregation in a school system based on a 
single neighborhood school for all children 
in a definable area. 


In short, section 401(b) of title IV does 
not affect the responsibility of school dis- 
tricts to correct de jure segregation or 
discrimination under the provisions of 
title VI. 

The new Whitten amendments cannot 
alter the constitutional requirements to 
desegregate and the regulations and 
guidelines which have been published to 
enforce those requirements. It is impor- 
tant to fully understand this, so that 
passage of sections 209 and 210 will not 
deceive school districts as to their legal 
obligations under the law. 

There is altogether too much confu- 
sion and ambiguity in this difficult area. 

School districts which have not yet 
moved to comply with the law should not 
seize these amendments as a way out. 
These amendments should not open the 
door to another round of resistance and 
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court litigation. They should not com- 
Plicate the task of the Departments of 
Justice and HEW which are responsible 
for enforcing the mandates of the courts. 
For we are not changing substantive law. 

And so, in accepting these amend- 
ments, we must be clear that Congress in 
no way intends to pull back or reduce the 
effort to end unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation. The amendments do not change 
the obligations of communities faced 
with a court order to desegregate. They 
cannot change HEW’s desegregation 
guidelines. 

Mr. President, I strongly support Sen- 
ate adoption of the education appro- 
priations conference report. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
time on the conference report be limited 
to 1 hour, to be under the control of 
the able manager of the conference re- 
port, the Senator from Washington 
(Mr. Macnuson), and that the vote oc- 
cur on the conference report at 2 o’clock 
today, with the understanding that the 
following Senators will be given at least 
these amounts of time: The Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), 10 
minutes; the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. ALLEN), 10 minutes; the Senator 
from Mississippi (Mr. Stennis), 15 min- 
utes; and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. NEetson), 5 minutes; and as I have 
said, all time to be under the control 
of the Senator from Washington (Mr. 
MAGNUSON). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CRANSTON). Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Macnuson) ? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask for the yeas and nays on the 
the conference report. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Washington yield me 2 
minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Let me say, before I 
yield to the Senator from Florida, that 
he suggests I yield him only 2 minutes. 
That is a very modest request because 
he has spent hundreds of hours on the 
bill and just 2 minutes is not quite suf- 
ficient to make up for all of the work the 
distinguished Senator from Florida has 
done on this education appropriations 
bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND, I thank my distin- 
guished chairman. I rose primarily to 
thank him and the distinguished min- 
ority ranking member, the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. Corton), for 
their arduous efforts throughout the con- 
sideration of this bill, the hearings, and 
the floor work, as well as the marking 
up of the bill in committee and their 
ne work which was the roughest 
of all. 

I want to say just this one thing, that 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia 
(Mr. SponGc) put his finger on the one 
matter of legislation which I think most 
needs attention—the impacted school 
law—and while he did call attention to 
the difference between class A and class 
B students, which is one of the big points 
of argument, he did not mention the fact 
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that last year we put a third class into 
the bill, that is of children coming from 
public housing homes, which I think was 
a mistake; but whether a mistake or not, 
it calls out loudly for complete reex- 
amination of this particular legislation 
by the legislative committee. 

I wanted to emphasize that point in 
commending the distinguished Senator 
from Virginia (Mr. SPONG). 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I appreciate that 
statement and, of course, we excluded 
the public housing entitlement mainly 
because of what the Senator from Florida 
just suggested, the reason that here we 
were again embarking upon something 
new. We have got to take a new look at 
this whole business of impacted aid. I 
like to call it a payment in lieu of taxes, 
because that is what it is. I think that 
is a good way to do these things for the 
local school districts that have these 
have these problems, but the public hous- 
ing entitlement could have added as 
much as $289 million to the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield me 1 more minute, I 
think the Senator and his ranking 
minority associate were so wise in going 
along with the committee. The commit- 
tee as a whole thought it would be un- 
wise to venture into that field which 
was put into the authorizing legislation 
last year. 

The point of my rising was to say that 
this new issue adds to the necessity 
for a complete revision of the impacted 
school legislation which I think is one of 
the first “musts” that is ahead for Con- 
gress 


I thank the Senator from Washington 
and again commend him. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Senator 
from Florida. 

Mr. President, the distinguished Sena- 


tor from Missouri (Mr. EAGLETON) is 
away on a personal matter. In fact, he is 
attending his father’s funeral. He asked 
me to have his statement on the con- 
ference report printed in the Recorp, as 
he made such a strong plea to the Sen- 
ate on this year’s bill; and I ask unani- 
mous consent to do so. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment by Senator EAGLETON was ordered 
to be printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I wish to 
thank the senior Senator from Washington, 
as well as the senior Senator from New 
Hampshire and all members of the Education 
Appropriations Subcommittee for the fine 
job they have done on the fiscal 1971 edu- 
cation appropriations bill. Certainly, most 
members of this body are in full agreement 
that the education needs of this country 
should have top priority, and it is a pleasure 
to support a measure which in most respects 
recognizes the problems faced by our schools 
and provides the type of assistance that is 
desperately needed. 

One of the areas, however, for which I feel 
we have not provided adequate funds is 
higher education. Despite the praiseworthy 
efforts of some of my colleagues, who were 
Successful in having amendments approved 
on the floor, the conference did not go along 
with this body’s recommendations that in- 
creased funds be put in certain higher edu- 
cation programs. 

This, I feel, is extremely unfortunate. If 
our country is to move forward, it must 
continue to rely in large measure on the out- 
put of our institutions of higher learning. To 
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cut funds in this area at a time when the 
number of students in our colleges is at a 
peak is, in my cpinion, short-sighted. 

Some of the specific programs which I feel 
have not been given the funds they deserve 
are Titles II and VI of the Higher Education 
Act (which provide funds for college libraries 
and for instructional materials and equip- 
ment) and the land grant colleges appropri- 
ations, 

Taking first the programs under the Higher 
Education Act, the Senate appropriated 
$20,750,000 for Title II (college libraries), 
which was the same amount as originally 
approved in fiscal 1970, although the 1970 
appropriation was reduced to $9,816,000 fol- 
lowing the President’s veto of the first ap- 
propriation bill. The conference committee 
has recommended a reduction of the Senate 
appropriation to $15,325,000. For Title VI 
(instructional materials), the Senate ap- 
proved $14.5 million, which was the same 
amount appropriated from 1966-1969 (no 
funds were appropriated in 1975). This figure 
was slashed to only $7 million in conference. 

I think it is important to stress the fact 
that these programs are not designed to 
cover, in any substantial way, the financial 
needs of our colleges and universities. They 
are basically seed programs; they provide the 
yeast that it is hoped will result in an im- 
proved end product. Thus they are not 
divisible. 

The administration costs alone often make 
it uneconomical for schools to fill out the 
forms required to apply for these funds, and 
this will be especially true at the new low 
levels. Simply because these programs are 
small it does not follow that they should be 
regarded as insignificant. They have been 
instrumental over the years in upgrading the 
quality of instruction in our colleges, and 
they are even more important now when 
most .of our higher education institutions 
are making desperate efforts to maintain 
quality levels. 

Both Title II and Title VI have been ca- 
pably administered at State and Federal lev- 
els, and each dollar allocated has served to 
give the recipient institution the little extra 
amount needed in these vital areas of in- 
struction. 

I urge that we do not forget these impor- 
tant programs over the coming weeks. There 
is no better way we can spend this nation’s 
money than to give our children a better edu- 
cation. This means not only providing build- 
ings and teachers, but also making available 
the innovative technology required to main- 
tain the quality of instruction at the level 
we demand. 

I want to comment also on the appropria- 
tions for the nation’s land grant colleges. This 
is another item which is small in dollars but 
which has great significance in terms of 
America’s educational resources. 

The President saw fit to recommend that 
no funds be appropriated for this program. 
Nevertheless, the House approved $8 million 
and the Senate voted $12.1 million, the Sen- 
ate figure being at the same level as fiscal 
1970 appropriations. The conference commit- 
tee has recommended a compromise figure of 
$10,080,000. 

I, for one, want the record to show that it 
is my view that this reduction below last 
year’s funding level does not mark the be- 
ginning of a phase-out of appropriations for 
this program, but rather it simply marks a 
recognition of constraints imposed by this 
year’s difficult fiscal situation. 

We should keep in mind that the land 
grant colleges were the nation's first real 
‘peoples’ colleges”—and they continue to 
fill that role. Both the Administration and 
the Congress have committed themselves 
to the principle that higher education op- 
portunities must be expanded, particularly 
for those who are economically disadvan- 
taged. If we are to make these real oppor- 
tunities and not merely empty promises, 
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our land grant universities must necessarily 
play a major role. Federal financial support, 
such as that offered through this appropri- 
ation item, is necessary to enable the land 
grant colleges to educate these additional 
students while at the same time keeping 
fees sufficiently low so that they do not 
impose a major obstacle to the poor but 
otherwise qualified student. 

It should be pointed out that in these 
programs involving small amounts of money 
the purpose of federal support is not eco- 
nomic but educational. The Federal Gov- 
ernment provides incentives and leadership— 
fostering the innovation, the new curricu- 
lums, and the educational change and re- 
form necessary to provide quality instruc- 
tion for an ever-increasing number of stu- 
dents. The demands of our society, both 
culturally and economically, oblige us to im- 
prove and upgrade the educational process 
at all levels. This is why we must be at- 
tentive to these smaller, less costly programs 
and realize that they are important to edu- 
cation. Only by using the power and pres- 
tige of the federal government can we hope 
to foster the educational progress which is 
the precondition to all progress in a civilized 
society. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I should 
like to make a brief point here, and then 
ask a question of the manager of the 
bill who has been a most influential Mem- 
ber of the Senate in terms of support- 
ing the National Teacher Corps, as well 
as the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. Corron). They have both endorsed 
and supported an increase of $10 million 
in the request of the administration to 
add to the Student Teacher Corps, the 
Indian reservation program, sponsored 
by the Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
KENNEDY), and the corrections programs 
sponsored by the Senator from New York 
(Mr, GOODELL). 

My understanding is that the confer- 
ence found it necessary to recede and 
eliminate the $10 million added by the 
Senate, and to return to the $30,800,000 
requested by’ the administration, and 
that it was necessary to remove the Na- 
tional Teacher Corps as a line item with- 
in the budget, the line item having been 
put in by the Senator from Washing- 
ton (Mr. MAGNUSON). 

I pose this question for legislative clar- 
ification to the Senator from Washing- 
ton: The Senate approved $40.8 million 
for the Teacher Corps, and the programs 
which I have mentioned; and the House 
voted $30.8 million for the Teacher Corps 
which was the amount requested by the 
administration. 

I just wanted to ask the manager of 
the bill, for purposes of being clear about 
the legislative intent, both as approved 
and appropriated as high or higher than 
the administration requested for the 
Teacher Corps, the fact that in confer- 
ence we eliminated the earmarking does 
not evidence an intent not to spend the 
$30.8 million approved by both houses, 
does it? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No; it was my un- 
derstanding—the Senator for New 
Hampshire is not here at this moment, 
but I am sure it is his, too—that after 
lengthy discussion in conference, we had 
an agreement that it was mandatory to 
spend it for the Teacher Corps, or at 
least that is the intent of conference and 
it is the intent of Congress. 

I had mixed views about whether it 
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should be a line item or put in the educa- 
tion professions. development line item, 
which is a very large item in the bill. 
One side pointed out that last year, we 
had $21,737,000, and that the budget es- 
timate came up to $30,800,000, and when 
it was within the amount of the new 
Teacher Corps it fared better without be- 
ing a line item than it did last year. I 
would prefer to keep the line item. I 
would personally like to do so. But the 
House was insistent that it be put in the 
education professions development, with 
the understanding that the $30,800,000 
be used for this specific purpose. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. If there is any indi- 
cation they are not going to do this, 
that would be violating the intent of 
both House and Senate conferees. 

Mr. NELSON. I thank the Senator for 
that. clarification. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Now, Mr. President, 
I yield the floor to the Senator from 
New Hampshire, unless there are some 
further questions. 

I might say one other thing, as I 
pointed out in my introductory remarks, 
we did have the so-called Whitten and 
Jonas amendments in the bill, in the 
House bill, and it was cut out by the 
Senate. We finally agreed to the so- 
called Whitten amendments and re- 
moved the Jonas amendment. 

There were four of us, including the 
chairmah, who signed the conference 
report with the exception of the so- 
called Whitten amendments, merely to be 
on record, 

We had a good, long discussion about 
these amendments, That is the usual 
thing every year. Finally the House 
members in all sincerity said that they 
did not think they could go back to the 
House and sustain a deletion of the 
Whitten amendments. 

So the Senator from New Hampshire 
and I felt that we wanted to get a bill 
out as soon as possible since this in- 
volves the whole educational process of 
the country. The House was fairly amen- 
able to compromising with us and having 
a real compromise on the money items. 
We had to accept the so-called Whitten 
amendments. 

The House conferees in the beginning 
said this was one of the important 
things, and that they did not feel they 
could go back to the House without the 
so-called Whitten amendments. 

There were four members of the com- 
mittee—the Senator from Washington, 
the Senator from New Jersey, the Sena- 
tor from Hawaii, and the Senator from 
Delaware—that make exceptions to the 
Whitten amendments. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I would 
like to take 1 minute of my 10 minutes 
to express my appreciation and admira- 
tion for the effective and able leadership 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Wash- 
ington, characteristically displayed this 
year, as he has in the past. Without his 
guidance and without his. ability and 
skill in negotiating with the House con- 
ferees, we would not have been able to 
achieve as much as we did. 

The Senator from Washington is per- 
fectly correct when he says that not one 
breath of partisanship had been involved 
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in any of the deliberations either in the 
subcommittee, the full committee, or the 
conference committee. 

If partisanship were to have been dis- 
played, it could have well been displayed 
by the majority members in allowing the 
bill to stay large enough so that it might 
invite a Presidential veto which, in an 
election year, might be good politics from 
the standpoint of some. That was not 
done. It was characteristic of the Senator 
from Washington that we went to con- 
ference to get the best results we could 
and to get as much money for education 
as we could and, at the same time, try 
to avoid going through the donnybrook 
we went through last year after a Presi- 
dential veto and trying to reform our 
lines and produce a4 new bill. 

As the Senator from Washington has 
indicated very clearly, we went into the 
conference with a Senate bill that was 
$966 million—practically $1 billion—over 
the budget. That amount included $150 
million that the President himself had 
asked for for emergency school assist- 
ance. We came out with that amount re- 
duced by almost $363 million—$453 mil- 
lion over the budget figure. 

Mr. President, I hope and believe that 
the President will not veto this bill. I am 
informed by staff members of another 
subcommittee that another conference 
report that is likely to come to the Senate 
in a very short time will run $500 million 
to $600 million over the budget. That bill 
is not for education. 

Considering that this bill is pinpointed 
for education in this Nation, I am hope- 
ful that the President will go along with 
us. We exercised our duties and he will 
exercise his. I think our duty is to adopt 
the conference report. 

Mr. President, if anything should hap- 
pen to the bill, the first thing we would 
have to do would be to put back into any 
bill that came through advance funding 
in the amount of $1,339,000,000, to take 
care of the school districts that have to 
make their plans, hire teachers, and do 
their work before the opening of the 
school year. 

The HEW appropriation was split. 
Education was made a separate bill so 
that we could get it through and get the 
assurance of money for the school dis- 
tricts soon enough so that they. could 
make their plans. 

A good deal has been said about the 
impacted area funds. Every year, of 
course, that has been a bone of conten- 
tion. That is probably one of the chief 
objections of the administration to the 
bill. 

Mr. President, since the impacted area 
funds started in 1951 until this year, the 
amounts have been increased every year. 
In 1951, it was $29 million. In the pend- 
ing bill it is $536 million. 

The total that we have paid in im- 
pacted area funds over the years since 
we started is $5,220,237,000. 

Mr. President, this situation must be 
dealt with by the legislative committee 
because I think that every member of our 
committee and every Member of the Sen- 
ate knows that these moneys are appro- 
priated and administered under an out- 
moded and distorted formula. 

One reason, however—and I think the 
main reason—that our school districts 
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and school officials are insisting and 
urging and begging for every cent they 
can get of impacted area funds is that 
these funds are the only funds they can 
spend for their own individual needs in 
their localities and in their districts, 

This is something that has troubled me 
ever since I have served on the subcom- 
mittee, and I have been on the subcom- 
mittee for many years. The Office of 
Education and the Federal authorities in 
the HEW insist on having their fingers 
on every single cent that is spent. 

Striving and struggling as has the 
Senator from Washington, I, and oth- 
ers have to prevent duplications and to 
see that the money necessary for the 
disadvantaged children in this Nation, 
both city and rural, shall go to them 
and not be spent for overhead and ad- 
ministration, Trying to be fair has been 
an extremely difficult matter. 

I hope that the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and more par- 
ticularly, the Office of Education, will get 
themselves straightened out so that we 
have a more incisive and clearcut pol- 
icy. I also hope that the legislative com- 
mittees in the Senate and the House will 
review and give us a modernized, stream- 
lined, equitable method of aiding the 
school districts of the Nation. The 
Senator from Washington was correct 
in his statement that it is necessary that 
this be done so that we will not have this 
constant difficulty over impacted area 
funds. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD ap- 
propriations for impacted areas running 
from 1951, the year of the inception of 
the program, to the present bill. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Public Law 874 appropriations—School as- 
sistance in federally affected areas 
$29, 080, 788 


72, 350, 000 


, 000, 000 
, 362, 000 
. 300, 000 
, 300, 000 
, 000, 000 
, 322, 000 
, 670, 000 
, 000, 000 
, 000, 000 
416, 200, 000 
507, 165, 000 
505, 900, 000 
505, 400, 000 
536, 068, 000 


5, 220, 237, 000 


1 Conference agreement. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, as the 
bill left the Senate we were nearly $1 
billion over the budget. We are now only 
$453,321,000 over the budget. We think, 
or at least the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire thinks and I think other members 
of the subcommittee concur, that this is 
all we could hope to get without running 
the risk of going through another Presi- 
dential veto. I cannot speak for the Presi- 
dent. I have no intimation of what he 
may do. I simply think and believe that 
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after all due consideration he will not 
choose the educational funds to veto 
when these other appropriations for 
much less important purposes than edu- 
cation are coming on the heels of the 
measure. 

Again I commend the distinguished 
Senator from Washington and members 
of the subcommittee. We have listened 
to much testimony and we have gone 
through to the end of the road, or what 
we hope is the end of the road. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will 
adopt the conference report. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me for 3 minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I shall ad- 
dress myself to amendment 38, which 
was reported in disagreement and which 
relates to emergency school assistance, 
in which we carried $150 million here. As 
I understand it now, that amount was 
cut by 50 percent in conference, or to $75 
million; and the other body has now con- 
curred in that amendment so that it re- 
mains but for us to concur and the $75 
million will be appropriated. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is it correct the limita- 
tions with respect to utilization of these 
funds specified in the Senate amend- 
ment remain as part of the bill, now that 
the conference report has been com- 
pleted? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Those provisions do 
remain in the bill. 

Mr. JAVITS. The only thing changed 
was the amount of money? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The amount of 
money. 

Mr. JAVITS. I would like to state to 
the manager of the bill that we thought 
the $150 million could be extremely well 
used in respect of the desegregation ef- 
fort. We were deeply concerned that the 
limitations should remain in the bill, as 
they are such as to prevent a defeat of 
the very effort which the $75 million or 
$150 million originally was designed to 
promote, to wit, desegregation. Those 
who would attempt to avoid the effect of 
desegregation by unlawfully utilizing 
public property by transferring it to pri- 
vate segregated schools, are discouraged 
from doing so by the first limitation. 
The other limitations prevent the use of 
Federal funds to supplant available non- 
Federal funding and assure that the 
financial assistance provided is available 
in all sections of the country where simi- 
lar problems have created similar needs. 

I consider the precedent of the reten- 
tion of the limitations in the amendment 
of such overriding importance that I am 
even willing to accept the disappoint- 
ment of the 50-percent cut provided that 
the limitations are included. 

I would be the first to affirm, because 
I have been a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations and served with the 
Senator from Washington (Mr. MAGNU- 
son) on conference committees, the tre- 
mendous effort which I know it took to 
get even the $75 million. ‘The chairman 
did extremely well under the circum- 
stances. 
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But, Mr. President, the real danger we 
face, aside from a lagging desegregation 
policy anywhere in the country—and I 
emphasize that because it needs to be 
emphasized—is that we are seeking to 
bring about a better educational system 
through exercising the spectre of segre- 
gation wherever it may be present. 

One of the fine points brought out in 
debate was the fact that so-called de 
facto segregation and racial imbalance 
are exactly the same thing. I hope very 
much, as this educational process goes 
on, people will understand that so-called 
racial imbalance is just as capable of 
depriving children of a sufficient educa- 
tion as so-called de jure segregation. 

The only question is, Can we reach 
racial imbalance, and if we can, what can 
we do about it intelligently? 

We all agree we would prefer not to 
bus our children over long distances. But 
I deeply believe, if you want to give chil- 
dren the best in education, they are en- 
titled to an education which is integrated. 
While we may not prefer busing, we know 
often there is no other way—just as we 
discovered with the little red school 
house—to provide a decent education 
without the use of busing. 

So I think it should be noted very spe- 
cifically that a real achievement is in- 
corporated in this conference report in 
these terms. I am the first to affirm that 
I hope very much this legislation will be 
used with intelligence to deal with situ- 
ations in the North, and West, as well as 
in the South. But there are two caveats: 
First, that should not divert our attention 
from areas where there is unlawful segre- 
gation which has already been identified 
by the courts and HEW; this appropria- 
tion will not substitute for fair law en- 
forcement in many areas of the South; 
and second, we should not be scared 
away by the catch words of “neighbor- 
hood schools” and “forced busing” from 
giving the children, who cannot represent 
themselves and for whom we are speak- 
ing, the very optimum we humanly can 
in education. 

I am a member of the Select Com- 
mittee on Equal Educational Opportunity 
which the Senator from Minnesota (Mr. 
MONDALE) heads and a member of the 
Education Subcommittee, chaired by the 
Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. PELL). 
We will be coming in with a substantial 
bill. The administration has asked for 
$1.5 billion. This is a beginning. 

I say to the administration that the 
easiest way to kill a program which has 
much promise around here, is to ruin it 
when you start, or waste money in re- 
spect. to it, or engage in experiments 
which are footless, just because you do 
not know what to do with the money. 

Nobody is asking the administration to 
spend money. If they do not want to 
spend it, that is all right, but if they do, 
they should bear in mind they have to 
spend it intelligently and effectively. 
Everything they do about the expenditure 
of this $75 million will have a direct 
and decisive effect on our chances for 
getting the whole program enacted into 
law. I think this is critically important, 
and I hope the administration will take 
it very much to heart. 
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I note with great regret that the so- 
called Whitten amendments, which also 
relate to desegregation problems in the 
schools, are carried over in the confer- 
ence report. We all knew, and we knew it 
when we debated the question, that they 
are of no legal effect, unlike the so-called 
Jonas amendment, which fortunately is 
left out of the bill; but the Whitten 
amendments are still an albatross around 
the neck of this measure. 

I know the other body insisted on them 
because they did go back in disagreement. 
To the great credit of a number of Sen- 
ate conferees, they signed the confer- 
ence report—and that includes the dis- 
tinguished chairman, the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. Macnuson)—with the 
exception of amendment No. 39, which 
related to the so-called Whitten amend- 
ments. This effort to act as King Canute 
to stem the tide of our doing our utmost 
to remove the color factor from the edu- 
cation of children of the United States 
is doomed to failure. It is vestigial, it 
is archaic, it is bound to go. The tenacity 
with which it hangs on in amendments 
like these is really appalling in this coun- 
try. Yet the very same people who advo- 
cate this kind of amendment are the 
people who talk about neighborhood 
schools and being against busing, when 
the worst expressions of segregation came 
under the heading of busing, and black 
children were bused 20, 30, and 40 miles 
a day, right past the doors of white 
schools which were their neighborhood 
schools, in the name of segregation. 

I sympathize with the Senator from 
Washington (Mr. MAGNUSON). I know 
how he feels. We live in a working world. 
There is a heavy responsibility borne by 
the other body for its persistence includ- 
ing this kind of amendment. It is amaz- 
ing to me to see it, since it does not, in my 
view, represent the prevailing view in the 
country. We can only hope to continue 
the fight and to urge our brethren in 
the other body to be more decisive and 
vigorous in their opposition to such 
amendments. It is unfortunate that we 
are at the point of having or not having a 
massive bill for education which is abso- 
lutely essential to the school districts of 
our country, at the price accepting an 
amendment like this, which is not going 
to turn the world over, I agree—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. But which is nettling 
and disagreeable, considering the state 
of the times, and the laws enacted by 
Congress and the decisions of the courts. 
It is depressing and sad and distressing. 
I sympathize, however, with the manager 
of the bill and the ranking Republican 
Member, the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. Corton), who has certainly 
expressed his feelings on many Occasions. 
So I say that while these amendments 
are most regrettable, I shall vote for the 
conference report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN, May I have 10 minutes? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Very well. 
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Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I wish to 
commend the distinguished Senator from 
Washington and the other conferees on 
this bill for the splendid work which they 
did in conference. I appreciate his spirit 
of compromise, the spirit with which he 
came back with the conference report, 
which does embody, what he has called 
the Whitten amendments. 

I ask unanimous consent that sections 
209 and 210 of the bill be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the sections 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Src. 209. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used—. 

To force any school or school district which 
is desegregated as that term is defined in title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Public 
Law 88-352, to take any action to force the 
busing of students; 

To force on account of race, creed, or color 
the abolishment of any school so desegre- 
gated; or 

To force the transfer or assignment of any 
student attending any elementary or second- 
ary school so desegregated to or from a par- 
ticular school over the protest of his or her 
parents or parent, 

Sec. 210. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used— 

To force any school or school district which 
is desegregated as that term is defined in 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Pub- 
lic Law 88-352, to take any action to force 
the busing of students; 

To require the abolishment of any school 
50 desegregated; or 

To force on account of race, creed, or color 
the transfer of students to or from a par- 
ticular school so desegregated as a condition 
precedent to obtaining Federal funds other- 
wise available to any State, school district or 
school, 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am glad 
that for the first time since the Con- 
gress has been considering the Whitten 
amendments—and that consideration 
goes back for several Congresses—this 
is the first time, I believe, that the Whit- 
ten amendments in their original form 
as presented to the House, as approved 
by the House, have ended up in that same 
original form as presented to the Sen- 
ate now, in the conference report under 
consideration. 

The two amendments taken jointly 
make provision for four prohibitions. 
They provide that no portion of the funds 
appropriated by this education bill can 
be used to force any school or school dis- 
trict to take any action to force the bus- 
ing of students; or to force, on account 
of race, creed, or color, the abolish- 
ment of any school so desegregated; or 
to force the transfer or assignment of 
any student attending any elementary 
or secondary school so desegregated to 
or from a particular school over the pro- 
test of his or her parents or parent; or, 
to force on account of race, creed or 
color the transfer of students to or from 
a particular school so desegregated as 
a condition precedent to obtaining Fed- 
eral funds otherwise available to any 
State, school district or school. 

There is a very definite field of oper- 
ation for these amendments, because we 
see massive busing ordered by HEW and 
ordered by district courts. We see school 


buildings abandoned, schools closed, all 
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over the South. In my own State of Ala- 
bama the rulings of the Federal courts 
and the edicts of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
caused our State to close school buildings 
valued at more than $100 million. 

So we would like the protection of the 
Whitten amendments, and we believe 
these amendments will be effective if 
they are implemented by action by HEW, 
if HEW will be bound by the provisions 
of these amendments. 

Soon after coming to the Senate I 
wrote Mr. Finch, the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, calling attention to the massive 
busing that was being required by HEW 
and pointing out that that was in oppo- 
sition to and in direct contravention of 
the provisions of the Whitten amend- 
ments then in force and effect. 

There were three aspects of the Whit- 
ten amendments at that time: that the 
funds could not be used to require bus- 
ing and could not be used to require the 
closing of a school or could not be used 
to force a child to go to any school other 
than one approved by his or her parent 
or parents. But as finally enacted it had 
the clause that these things could not 
be done in order to overcome racial 
imbalance. 

So the Secretary informed me that 
these provisions gave protection to 
districts where they had de facto segre- 
gation, and provided that the districts 
were protected from this action, or from 
the requirement of these actions, 
whereas segregation in the South, which 
they called de jure segregation, was not 
protected. 

So they could require these things in 
Southern school districts. I was very 
much interested in the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from New York, 
in which he said that these are onerous 
provisions, the provisions of the Whitten 
amendments, and that they hang like an 
albatross around this bill. 

He could say that because, his school 
districts in New York are protected under 
existing law from the very things that 
we want protection from under the terms 
of the pending conference report em- 
bodying the Whitten amendments. 

Yes, this is an anomalous situation, Mr. 
President, that in the South, desegrega- 
tion is rapidly taking place, whereas in 
the North—and I speak with particular 
reference to the great State of New York, 
because I have the report of the regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York pointing this out—segregation is 
on the increase. It is increasing in the 
North, whereas in the South it is on a 
rapid decline. All we are asking is the 
same type of protection that the law 
gives to the school districts that have de 
facto segregation. 

Mr. President, I do not see how, in 
fairness, we can have a Federal school 
policy which demands immediate deseg- 
regation in the South, and at the same 
time outside the South encourages and 
fosters segregation. But that is the exact 
situation that we have under existing 
law. 

Possibly we will get some relief if the 
conference report embodying the Whit- 
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ten amendments is accepted. I favor 
the adoption of the conference report, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point the 
remarks that I made on June 24 in the 
Senate, and the colloquy in connection 
with those remarks, appearing in the 
RECORD at pages 21224-21227. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
and the colloguey were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, earlier this eve- 
ning, the junior Senator from Alabama dis- 
cussed at considerable length the Scott 
amendment which was agreed to by the 
Senate by roughly a 2-to-1 vote, It struck out 
section 211 of the bill. 

Now the distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land seeks to strike out sections 208 and 209 
which, as the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland referred to the sections, are the 
1970 version of the Whitten amendment, 

I assume by that that the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland is calling attention to 
the fact that for a number of years, for years 
before the junior Senator from Alabama came 
to the U.S. Senate—— 

Mr. Maruras. Mr. President, would the 
Senator yleld? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. Marnas, Mr. President, perhaps they 
would be more accurately referred to as the 
retreaded 1970 version. It is the second time 
that we dealt with them this year. 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, I thank the Sen- 
ator for his revision of his original remarks 
which the junior Senator from Alabama is 
seeking to quote. 

Starting apparently with the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, at least that far back the word 
“desegregation” was being defined. And it 
was expressly provided that desegregation 
should not mean the transfer of a student 
from one school to another in order to over- 
come racial imbalance. 

So, then, as far back as 1964 at least, the 
thrust of the civil rights legislation and of 
a majority of the Senators and Representa- 
tives in Congress, was to protect de facto 
segregation because, as the distinguished 
Senator from Maryland clearly understands, 
the words “racial imbalance” are used inter- 
changeably for de facto segregation. 

All through the legislative history of the 
Whitten amendments and the civil rights 
provisions, an attempt has been made to pro- 
tect de facto segregation, which is segrega- 
tion as it exists outside of the Southern 
States. 

The Whitten amendment, as it appears for 
the first time, I believe, in the 1968 HEW 
appropriation bill—possibly at a period be- 
fore that; it may have appeared in 1966— 
but at any rate, in the 1968 appropriations 
bill the Whitten amendment, as it passed 
the House, provided that no portion of the 
funds appropriated by the HEW appropria- 
tions should be used for the purpose of forc- 
ing the busing of students or forcing the 
closing of schools or forcing any child to 
attend a school other than the school chosen 
for him by his parents. 

As the junior Senator from Alabama under- 
stands, in the legislative process the words 
were added that these things could not be 
done in order to overcome racial imbalance, 
which deprived the segregated schools, which 
are said to exist in the South, of the protec- 
tion of these prohibitions. But at the same 
time it gave to those areas which had so- 
called de facto segregation the protection of 
these prohibitions against busing, against 
the closing of schools, and against requiring 
any child to attend a school other than the 
school of the choice of his parents. 

The Whitten amendment started out one 
way. And when it came to the Senate, some- 
where in the legislative process, either in the 
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Senate or in the conference committee, it 
was ‘so diluted, so watered down, and so 
changed as to deprive the southern school 
systems of any of the protections provided 
by the amendment. But at the same time it 
gave that protection to. the schools outside 
the South where they had so-called de facto 
segregation. 

Instead of doing what the amendment 
sought to do, they did just the opposite and 
afforded protection to de facto segregation 
and deprived those schoo] districts that had 
de jure segregation of any protection what- 
soever. 

How ironic and hypocritical can we act or 
can we be? 

Then when the Whitten amendments came 
over from the House last year and were ap- 
proved by the Senate committee and came 
to the floor of the Senate, as the junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama recalls, the distinguished 
junior Senator from Maryland (Mr. MATHIAS) 
added the interesting phrase that became 
something of a hallmark for this type of leg- 
islation: “except as required by the Consti- 
tution,” which gave the HEW the supposed 
right to say that the Constitution required 
the protection of de facto segregation and 
that it provided for the stamping out of 
de jure segregation. 

There again the Whitten amendments 
were changed in the Senate to provide some- 
thing entirely different from what they pro- 
vided when they started out in the House, 
when they passed the House and when they 
cleared the Senate committee. 

This time they go one step further and say, 
“We are not even going to have any language 
of that sort in here. We are going to elimi- 
nate every single vestige of language of this 
sort.” 

The present amendment is to strike both 
of these sections, 209 and 210. 

All that these sections do is to seek to give 
to the southern school districts the protec- 
tion that is already afforded to districts out- 
side of the South that already have this 
protection. 

All that the Whitten amendment seeks to 
do is to give the southern school districts 
some little piecemeal start toward achieving 
some type of equal protection of the laws, 
equal application of the laws, and equal 
enforcement of the laws. 

Mr. President, it is hard for the junior 
Senator from Alabama to accept a Federal 
school policy that demands immediate de- 
segregation of the public school systems in 
the South and at the same time, by every 
single piece of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress that the junior Senator from Alabama 
has been able to located dealing with the 
matter of desegregation, de facto segrega- 
tion has been protected, it has been fostered, 
and it has been preserved. Now, as we have 
immediate desegregation in the public school 
systems of the South what is happening in 
States outside the South? Is segregation be- 
ing eliminated there? What are these Sen- 
ators and these Representatives who twist 
the language of the Whitten amendment 
around so that it means exactly the oppo- 
site of what it started out to provide, doing 
to eliminate segregation in their areas? 

Mr. President, I have excerpts before me 
from a study made by the regents of the 
University of the State of New York, the 
first one being dated January, 1968, entitled 
“Integration and the Schools.” I would like 
to read an excerpt from that study on 
page 9: 

“PROBLEM GROWS 

“Despite the determination and signifi- 
cant accomplishments.of many in education, 
the growth of the problem has outstripped 
the efforts to deal with it: 

“Racial imbalance within school districts 
is increasing in both suburban and urban 
communities,” 

This is segregation in the State of New 
York: 
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“Racial census reports show that between 
1961 and 1966, in the 41 school districts with 
the highest percentage of Negro pupils (ex- 
clusive of New York City). 

“* * * the number of elementary schools 
with more than 50 percent Negro pupils in- 
creased from 60 to 72; the number with 
more than 90 percent Negro pupils increased 
from 25 to 33. 

“Racial isolation among school districts is 
also increasing. In this same period, the per- 
centage of Negro pupils in one suburban 
district rose to 82 and in another, to 71. In 
three other districts, the percentage sur- 
passed 50.” 

Then, in December of 1969, working on 
this problem, trying to do something about 
it supposedly, there was a review of the re- 
vised studies taken some 2 years before, a 
restatement of the policy, in which it is 
stated by the regents of the University of 
the State of New York: 

“The efforts of the State of New York to 
eliminate segregation and to speed integra- 
tion must be increased. 

“~. . . . . 


“Racial and social class legislation in the 
public schools has increased substantially 
during the past two years despite efforts to 
eliminate it.” 

So, Mr. President, there in this great State 
of New York we have segregation increasing, 
whereas in the southern school districts the 
administration boasts that they are going 
to require the desegregation of every school 
system in the South—not in the North; ev- 
ery school system in the South—by Septem- 
ber of this year. 

That is going to wreck the public school 
system of the State of Alabama and in most 
of the South. 

It is not only the white citizens of our 

State that disapprove of this policy of clos- 
ing the schools, of busing students, of re- 
fusing to allow a child to go to the school 
of his choice; the black citizens, the black 
students also object to this in the most de- 
cisive and in the strongest fashion that they 
can. 
Mr. President, it is a matter of record that 
it is the black students of our State whose 
school buildings in the main are being closed 
by order of HEW, and they object to that. 
One of the best school buildings in my 
hometown of Gadsden, Ala., is the black 
high school with about 1,000 students. That 
school was ordered closed to the dismay of 
the pupils, the black pupils, the faculty, the 
families and the friends of those students. 
Throughout the State it is the black stu- 
dents that are bearing much of the brunt 
of this policy of forced desegregation now 
in the southern school districts. They do not 
like being bused into the white high schools 
in order to desegregate the white schools. 
They do not like that. This is not only a 
complaint of white citizens of the State of 
Alabama and the white citizens of the 
South, But is is destroying the public school 
system in my State and in other Southern 
States. Bond issues are being defeated; pro- 
posed taxes which are being submitted to 
the people are being defeated in tax refer- 
endums; taxes already imposed, coming up 
for renewal, are being defeated;.and public 
support is being withdrawn from the public 
school system in our State. 

What we are interested in doing is not 
in having sociological experiments with our 
children, white and black. We want to see 
every schoolchild in our section, every 
schoolchild in the Nation given the advan- 
tage of having a quality education. So we 
think it is unfair to have a Federal school 
policy that requires this immediate deseg- 
regation in the South and that fosters, en- 
courages, and promotes segregation in the 
North that is every bit as pronounced and 
more so in some instances than segregation 
that exists in the South. All we are asking 
is equal protection of the laws and we be- 
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lieve that the Whitten amendment, not di- 
luted, not changed in meaning, but passed 
as it passed the House, will give us some 
small measure of equality of enforcement of 
we law and equality of treatment under the 
aw. 

Mr. President, I have been interested in 
the fact that this bill has been under con- 
sideration now for parts of 2 days. It is a 
bill that appropriates some $4.5 billion for 
the cause of education. 

Many Senators have amendments they 
want to offer, I am told. I have been told 
that the distinguished Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javrrs) has an amendment he 
wants to offer having to do with the appro- 
priation of $150 million to aid in easing the 
shock in southern school districts of the de- 
mand for immediate desegregation. 

That amendment has not been offered. 
There are a number of other amendments on 
Senators’ desks. 

Why was it so important to rush in here? 
The distinguished Republican leader, the able 
and distinguished senior Senator from Penn- 
sylvania, rushes in with an amendment, just 
as soon as the bill is brought up, to strike 
section 211, the Jonas amendment. They do 
not consider any of the advisability of this 
$4.5 billion appropriation. They do not con- 
sider the merit of that. 

Is it wise to appropriate $4.5 billion? Is it 
properly allocated? Do the proper services get 
the correct amounts? Are the proper priori- 
ties being maintained? Have we spread out 
the $4.5 billion properly? Should not some 
adjustment be made in this amount? Does 
one agency get more money than perhaps it 
should? 

It is easy to make reference to this tremen- 
dous sum of $150,000,000 when $4.5 billion is 
involved. Is that what is considered by the 
Senate? Is that why Senators rush in with 
amendments, reallocating the $4.5 billion? 

No; it is not. The two items given priority 
are not those amendments. There seems to be 
@ general feeling of consent in this matter. 
No Senator rushed in. I did not see three or 
four Senators on their feet with amendments 
asking for recognition. The Senator from 
Pennsylvania was recognized. He did his work. 
He put his amendment in to knock out the 
Jonas amendment. 

Now the distinguished junior Senator from 
Maryland has no trouble getting recognition, 
because no other Senator has an amendment. 
Let us get this possible relief from the south- 
ern school systems knocked out before we 
do anything else—that seems to be the opin- 
ion. That seems to be thought to be most 
important—the knocking out of those three 
amendments, the two Whitten amendments 
and the Jonas amendment. They have top 
priority. Let us see that no protection, let us 
see that no guaranty, let us see that no equal- 
ity, let us see that no equal enforcement of 
the law, is made available to southern school 
districts. Let us place as the top priority 
the knocking out of those three items. But 
at the same time let us make sure that these 
sections are not turned against de facto 
segregation as it exists in the North.: That 
is the attitude of many Senators. 

Is anything ever going to be done about 
de facto segregation? Are we always going to 
say that where a black child is required to go 
t6 an all black school, he is being denied 
a good education in the South, that he is 
being denied equal protection of the law, 
but prevent that statement from being made 
about a black child in the North in a seg- 
regated school? Do you suppose that black 
child in the North, with a protected de facto 
segregation staring him in the face, says 
to himself, “Well, the black students of the 
South are getting to go to White schools 
down there because they have de jure segre- 
gation, but that is all right with me. I like 
this black school that I go to in the North 
because this is de facto segregation, and 
that is all right’? As long as segregation is 
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de facto, that is fine, it does not have to be 
broken up; but if it is de jure, if it is that 
type which exists in the South, it has to be 
broken up. 

Well, if segregation is unlawaful in the 
South, it should also be unlawful in the 
North. 

Mr. President, early in this session the 
Senate, in an all too rare display of states- 
manship, voted for the Stennis amendment. 
A total of 56 votes were cast for it, and 30- 
odd. cast against it 

That amendment, of course, provided for 
uniformity of enforcement of Federal guide- 
lines in implementing Federal policy re- 
garding desegregation of the public schools. 

I do not know what happened to that 
amendment or why the Senate apparently 
changed its mind when the conference com- 
mittee brought out its version of the amend- 
ment and did just the opposite of providing 
for uniformity. It provided for two uniformi- 
ties—the uniformity of application of de- 
segregation policies as regards de jure seg- 
regation, and uniformity of desegregation 
policies as regards de facto segregation. 

Certain Members of the Senate were ap- 
parently aghast at what they had done. They 
had voted for uniformity in the application 
of a Federal policy regarding desegregation 
of public schools. So when they got the op- 
portunity to go back to a dual policy—one 
policy for the North, one policy for the 
South—they were quick to jump at it; and 
that is what happened. 

But the Stennis amendment had served 
its purpose. It had pointed out to the public 
that segregation exists in the North, in many 
cases to a far greater degree than it exists 
in the South; and that while segregation is 
ending in the South, it is increasing in the 
North. 

Many people throughout the country did 
not realize that that was the case. Of course, 
at the bar of public opinion, Mr. President, 
the Stennis amendment won a4 great victory 
for the cause of right and justice, because of 
its insistence on giving to each citizen of our 
country equal protection and equal appli- 
cation of our laws. 

The effect of shining the light of public 
notice on this condition will be of great in- 
fluence for many years to come, and I want 
again to commend the able and distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) for 
his untiring efforts in connection with the 
Stennis amendment and in connection with 
the Whitten amendments and the Jonas 
amendment. 

Mr. President, as. we seek to speak for the 
public schools in our area, and as we seek 
to speak for the schoolchildren in our area 
and the people of our area, we wonder where 
our help is to come from, in seeking to solve 
this problem. 

If these 2 amendments are left in—and 
I will say frankly that I do not expect them 
to be left in, and I'am not going to seek to 
prevent this amendment from coming to a 
vote; I certainly am not trying to extend any 
discussion unduly, but the feeling of the 
people of Alabama and the people of the 
South needs to be expressed in this matter, 
and it is for that reason that those of us 
who are interested in this amendment are 
addressing our attention to it—where is our 
help to come from? 

We passed the Stennis amendment. If we 
back up on it, and go back to the old double 
standard, HEW offers no encouragement. 
They say, “Yes, we have double standards; we 
protect de facto segregation in the North, 
and we seek to stamp out de jure segrega- 
tion in the South.” So there is no hope there. 

What about the Republican leadership 
here in the Senate? Is there any hope there? 
Well, no; no hope there. The Republican 
leader (Mr. Scorr) killed the Jonas amend- 
ment. If he were here now, he would vote 
against the Whitten amendment also, I am 
sure. 
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Mr. Ervin. Mr. President, will the- distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina for a question? 

Mr: ALLEN. I am delighted to yield. 

Mr. Ervin. Does the distinguished Senator 
from Alabama not recall that during the late 
campaign, when President Nixon was seeking 
the votes of the people of the South, he 
stated, in an interview at Charlotte, N.C., 
that he was opposed to the busing of chil- 
dren to achieve racial balance in the public 
schools? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, he did, according to the 
press accounts, 

Mr. Ervin. Does not the Senator from Ala- 
bama also recall that on one or more occa- 
sions during the late campaign, President 
Nixon stated that he was in favor of the pres- 
ervation of the neighborhood school? 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. He still states that. 

Mr. Ervin. Can the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Alabama inform me of any action 
taken in Congress at the instance of or on 
the recommendation of the President of 
the United States to carry into effect either 
one of those campaign promises? 

Mr. ALLEN. In answer to the question of the 
distinguished Senator from North Carolina, 
I will state that I know of no initiative taken 
by the President himself; but I will have to 
express deep appreciation to individual 
members of his party for standing with us 
on these principles. We have received splen- 
did support from many members of the, 
shall I say, opposition party in this re- 
gard, 

Mr. Ervin. I share the gratitude that is ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Alabama on 
that point, and I know that the Senator, 
from Alabama and North Carolina are both 
deeply grateful for the support we have re- 
ceived from individual Senators here in the 
Senate of the United States. But does the 
Senator from Alabama recall any occasion 
since President Nixon made those campaign 
promises to the people of the South when 
the Republican leadership, either in the 
Senate or in the House of Representatives, 
has supported any bill that was calculated 
to prevent busing of schoolchildren to 
achieve racial balance, or to correct racial 
imbalance, or to preserve the neighborhood 
schools? 

Mr. ALLEN. In answer to that question, I 
will have to say that the nearest approach 
that the Junior Senator from Alabama recalls 
was the fact that im connection with the 
Stennis amendment, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania, the Republican leader 
(Mr. Scorr), produced a letter from one of 
the White House people, I believe Mr. Har- 
low—I am not sure that it was Mr. Harlow 
but he produced a letter from someone over 
there—saying that the President was op- 
posed to the Stennis amendment; and an- 
other member of the group from across the 
aisle either produced a letter or reported -a 
conversation with someone of equal rank 
over there saying that the President was for 
the amendment. So we had conflicting re- 
ports on that. 

Mr. Ervin. Has not the Senator from Ala- 
bama, in times past, heard of politicians 
who tried to work both sides of the street? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not only heard of them, but 
observed them. 

Mr. Ervin. I will ask the Senator from 
Alabama if the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare is not an 
appointee of the President, and if that De- 
partment. was not created to assist the Pres- 
ident in carrying out his program. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir, I so understand. 

Mr. Ervin. I ask the Senator from Ala- 
bama if the distinguished minority leader 
of the Senate, the able Senator from Penn- 
sylvania did not read or refer to a letter 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare during the consideration of the 
Jonas amendment, in which the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare expressed, 
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in substance, his disapproval. of the Jonas 
amendment. 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Ervin. Does the Senator from Alabama 
agree with the Senator from North Carolina 
that all the President has to do to control 
a member of his Cabinet is to tell that mem- 
ber of his Cabinet what to do? 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say that the. Presi- 
dent’s request would, probably have consid- 
erable influence on the Cabinet member. 

Mr. Ervin. Does not one of the Whitten 
amendments expressly provide that the De- 
partment. of Health, Education, and Welfare 
shall not use any of the funds appropriated 
by this bill to bus schoolchildren to achieve 
a variation in racial composition of any 
school? 

Mr. ALLEN, That has been in the amend- 
ments in the past. I believe this one has 
been revised a little bit at that point. Yes, 
sir, 

Mr. Ervin. It is still, in substance, in the 
amendment? 

Mr, ALLEN. Yes, sir, that is correct. 

Mr. Ervin. And if the President wished to 
implement his campaign promise he made 
in Charlotte, N.C., to the effect that there 
should be no busing to achieve a racial bal- 
ance in the schools of the country, he could 
very well restrain his Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare from writing a letter 
advocating a course of action which permits 
busing, could he not? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe he could have consid- 
erable influence over him, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ervin. Has the Senator from Alabama 
heard of what we call the President’s south- 
ern strategy? 

Mr. ALLEN. I have seen reference to that 
in the press. 

Mr. Exvin. Does the Senator from Alabama 
think that it is a part of the President's 
southern strategy to encourage or permit the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to write a letter to the Senate, asking 
the Senate, in substance, not to carry out 
one of the campaign promises which the 
President made during the campaign? 

Mr. ALLEN. I do not believe that would con- 
tribute to a successful strategy along that 
line. 

Mr. Ervin. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN, I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina. 

I wonder whether I might ask the dis- 
tinguished Senator from North Carolina a 
question. The letter from Secretary Finch was 
read by the distinguished Republican leader. 
Of course, we all know that Mr. Finch is no 
longer the Secretary, and the junior Senator 
from Alabama is wondering whether possibly 
remorse over the ruin and havoc that Mr. 
Finch has visited on the southern school 
systems might have contributed to his resig- 
nation as Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Mr. Ervin. If I may make an observation 
by quoting an expression of Shakespeare, 
without the Senator from Alabama losing his 
right to the floor, I would like to say: 

“Tis a consummation devoutly to be 
wish’d.” 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the distinguished Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. EaSTLAND,. Mr. President, will the Sèn- 
ator yield? 

Mr. ALLEN. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Is there any difference in 
the policies of the Nixon administration to- 
ward the South from those of President 
Lyndon Johnson? 

Mr. ALLEN. Does the Senator have reference 
to the public schools? 

Mr. EASTLAND. Of course. 

Mr. ALLEN. I would say, in answer to that 
question, that we have received much better 
statements and expressions of policy. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Lipservice. 

Mr, ALLEN. If the Senator would like to 
refer to it as that. We have received con- 
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siderably more expressions of looking with 
favor on our problems under the pesent 
administration than we received under the 
other. 

Mr. Easttanp. What has been the differ- 
ence in policy? 

Mr. ALLEN. The policy might be hard to 
define. Does the Senator mean the policy 
that has been implemented? 

Mr. Easttanv. That is right. The present 
administration is promoting school integra- 
tion. 

Mr. ALLEN. The administration is making 
their boast that they have desegregated more 
school districts than have ever been desegre- 
gated during a like period in the past, and 
I believe that is correct. It certainly will be 
by September. 

Mr. EASTLAND. What were the promises that 
were made? 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi heard the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina outline them, 
and I would refer the Senator to his remarks. 
I would hesitate to speak in that regard, as 
to just what he did promise. 

Mr. Ervin. I would like to ask the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama whether the 
words which the President used during the 
late campaign are not quite different from 
the words which the Department of Justice 
is using in allegations it is making in com- 
plaints it is filing in the respective school 
districts down South, 

Mr. ALLEN. Quite different. 

Mr. President, we hope that relief can be 
had in time through the courts. At one time, 
it looked as though there was no possibility 
or hope of getting relief from the courts. 

In that regard, I was questioned earlier 
about the actions of the President and his 
policies. I feel that his appointments to the 
Supreme Court have been excellent—all four 
of them, I might say—certainly the Chief 
Justice, and Justice Blackmun, as well as 
Judges Haynsworth and Carswell who were 
denied confirmation by the Senate. 

I should like to call attention, as a possible 
basis for some hope along this line, to a por- 
tion of an opinion written by Chief Justice 
Burger with regard to some of the gray area 
having to do with the construction of the 
Constitution in the matter of our schools. 
He had this to say: 

“As soon as possible, however, it is well to 
resolve some of the basic practical problems 
when they are appropriately presented, in- 
cluding whether, as a constitutional matter, 
(1) any particular racial balance must be 
achieved in the schools; (2) to what extent 
school districts and zones may or must be 
altered as a constitutional matter; and (3) 
to what extent transportation may or must 
be provided to achieve the ends sought by 
prior holdings of the court, and other re- 
lated issues that may emerge.” 

Mr. President, that indicates a willingness 
on the part of the Chief Justice, and a wel- 
coming on his part, of the acceptance of 
cases for review by the Supreme Court touch- 
ing on these problems. 

Also, in a Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
case, recently decided, Swann against the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg Board of Education, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Judicial District, in commenting on their 
adoption of the rules of reasonableness, said: 

“We adopted the test of reasonableness— 
instead of one that calls for absolutes—be- 
cause it has proved to be a reliable guide in 
other areas of the law.” 

They also said: 

“Nevertheless, school boards must use all 
reasonable means to integrate the schools in 
their jurisdiction.” 

Certainly, we hope that the Supreme Court 
of the United States will go along with that 
policy and that ruling. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the two 
Whitten amendments do only this: They give 
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to the southern school districts and the pa- 
trons of the southern school districts just a 
small amount—just a short step in the direc- 
tion—of equal enforcement of the law, be- 
cause what is granted to the citizens of the 
South, the patrons of the schools, is some- 
thing that other areas of the country already 
have, There would be no need for an amend- 
ment if we had equal protection of our laws. 
If the people in the South, the patrons of 
the southern schools, had equal enforcement 
of the law accorded to them, equal applica- 
tion of the laws, there would be no need for 
these amendments. Lacking that equal en- 
forcement of the law, and in the face of a 
dual standard for desegregating the public 
schools throughout the country, the Whitten 
amendments are needed. It is to be hoped 
that, for once, in the long history of these 
amendments, coming over to the Senate from 
the House, we will leave the amendments in- 
tact, that we will not strike them out, and 
that we will not dilute them, as has been 
done in the past. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amendment 
of the distinguished Senator from Maryland 
will be rejected. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor, 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if the 
Whitten amendments are adopted by 
agreeing to the conference report, it will 
be the first time that these amendments 
have not been changed during the legis- 
lative process. Let us see what relief will 
be afforded under them to school dis- 
tricts in the South by the executive and 
judicial branches. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s time has expired. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Chair. 

The Senator from Mississippi has been 
allocated 15 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
sure that most Senators recall that we 
have had these amendments before us in 
one form or another before, and they 
have been well debated. They have al- 
ways received a very respectable vote in 
this body. I know they have been voted 
out of our subcommittee and our full 
committee three times, and I think per- 
haps this was the fourth. This time, these 
amendments have been before the House 
of Representatives, were voted into the 
bill and approved by the full Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and came here and were ap- 
proved by the full Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the Senate. After debate on this 
floor, however, they were stricken out. 

The Whitten amendments, as con- 
tained in this bill, then went back to the 
House of Representatives, where a mo- 
tion was filed that, in effect, instructed 
the conferees to yield from the House’s 
former position. That motion was tabled 
on a rolicall vote by an appreciable mar- 
gin, I have forgotten just what it was, 
and that is the way the situation was 
when we went to conference. 

After fullest consideration by the con- 
ferees of the House and the Senate, the 
Jonas amendment was dropped out and 
these two amendments were put back in, 
The matter then went back to the House 
of Representatives, and this conference 
report was agreed to there by a vote of 
357 to 30. That is overwhelming support, 
Mr. President. So they come here after 
fullest consideration and the utmost de- 
bate. They have been debated in the 
press, and have been shown to have 
strength, firmness, and meaning, and 
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represent a very definite contribution, I 
think, to the quality of education in 
those schools that are having to undergo 
this process of massive immediate deseg- 
regation. 

With all respect to Senators who live 
in other parts of the country, outside the 
area that is being thus desegregated, I 
am sure they cannot realize the chaos, 
the confusion, the uncertainty, and the 
impact of this change on the faculties, 
the parents, and the students. I repeat, 
it is a situation of chaos and confusion, 
and, with all defiance, the court deci- 
sions are conflicting. The Supreme Court 
has never gone anything like as far, in 
my opinon, as have some of the courts 
of appeals; and the courts of appeals 
decisions conflict somewhat. 

These amendments are not designed 
to stay and will not stay the hand of the 
court, or interfere with or defeat the 
action of any court, any decree or any 
court order. They are not intended for 
that purpose. The courts will function as 
usual, 

These amendments mean exactly 
what they say, and I have great expecta- 
tions of and great respect for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. Of 
course, if this becomes firm law, they 
will obey it. They cannot do otherwise. 
And the courts, I know, will respect it. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mary- 
land requested some time. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may yield to the 
Senator from Maryland. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. President, I want 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi for 
letting me respond very briefly to his 
remarks. He and I have discussed the 
Whitten amendments on a number of oc- 
casions, and I feel that he has stated to 
the Senate very fairly and very accu- 
rately the position in which we find our- 
ree today, and the way that we got 

ere. 

But, Mr. President, I would character- 
ize that position a little differently. 

I think Congress is acting in this mat- 
ter as the old song said the kings of 
France used to act. In some ways, we have 
marched up the hill, and now we are 
marching down again. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield for a unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr. MATHIAS. I yield. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time, except for voting, on the pending 
conference report be extended until 10 
minutes past 2 o’clock today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. President, I am 
dismayed that sections 209 and 210, the 
so-called Whitten amendments, remain 
in the conference report. The Senate has 
rejected the premise on which they are 
based on three separate occasions during 
the last 7 months. On June 24, the Sen- 
ate struck sections 209 and 210 of H.R. 
16916 by a vote of 47 to 33. 

Because of the impending enactment 
of these sections into law, I rise today 
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in an effort to clarify their legal effect. 
As I pointed out last month, the Whitten 
amendments in their present form do 
not purport to modify constitutional re- 
sponsibility for dismantling dual sys- 
tems. 

Let me quote sections 209 and 210 in 
their entirety: 

Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act may be used— 

To force any school or school district which 
is desegregated as that term is defined in 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
Public Law 88-352, to take any action to 
force the busing of students; 

To force on account of race, creed, or color 
the abolishment of any school so desegre~- 
gated; or 

To force the transfer or assignment of any 
student attending any elementary or second- 
ary school so desegregated to or from a 
particular school over the protest of his or 
her parents or parent. 

Sec, 210. No part of funds contained in 
this Act shall be used— 

To force any school or school district which 
is desegregated as that term is defined in 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, Pub- 
lic Law 88-352, to take any action to force 
the busing of students; 

To require the abolishment of any school 
so desegregated; or 

To force on account of race, creed, or color 
the transfer of students to or from a par- 
ticular school so desegregated as a condition 
precedent to obtaining Federal funds other- 
wise available to any State, school district 
or school, 


The key phrase here is “school or 
school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964.” 

The relevant portion of title IV of the 
1964 act reads as follows: 

(b) “Desegregation” means the assignment 
of students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but “desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance, 


This provision of the 1964 act, and 
a similar provision relating to suits by 
the Attorney General, were intended to 
prevent Federal agencies from requiring 
that a school district do more than ful- 
fill its constitutional obligation to de- 
segregate. But they were not intended as 
an attempt to sanction less. 

The provision originated in debate in 
the other body, of which I was then a 
Member, in 1964, My colleague, Repre- 
sentative CRAMER, of Florida, called our 
attention to a newspaper article con- 
cerning a desegregation case in Manhas- 
set, N.Y. He later offered the amendment 
to section 401(b) which added the words 
“put ‘desegregation’ shall not mean the 
assignment of students to public schools 
in order to overcome racial imbalance.” 

Representative Cramer explained that 
the purpose of the amendment was “to 
prevent any semblance of congressional 
acceptance or approval of the concept 
of ‘de facto’ segregation or to include in 
the definition of ‘desegregration’ any 
balancing of school attendance by mov- 
ing students across school district lines 
to level off percentages where one race 
outweighs another.” 

In explaining section 407 of the pro- 


posed 1964 act, which denies authority 
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for any official or court “to issue any 
order seeking to achieve a racial 
balance,” Senator Humphrey stated that 
the section would “preclude an inference 
that the title confers new authority to 
deal with the ‘racial imbalance’ in 
schools, and should serve to soothe fears 
that title IV might be read to empower 
the Federal Government to order the 
busing of children around a city in order 
to achieve a certain racial balance or 
mix in the schools.” 

This legislative intent has been con- 
sistently recognized by the executive and 
judicial branches. In a letter of July 20, 
1970, to the distinguished minority 
leader, HEW Secretary Richardson re- 
iterates that “it is the position of the 
Department, based upon an analysis of 
the language by general counsel, that 
section 209 and 210 would not, if enacted, 
alter school desegregation requirements 
re title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 

In a recent decision of the fourth cir- 
cuit court of appeals, this interpretation 
was upheld. In dismissing an argument 
that sections 401(b) and 407(a)(2) of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 forbade the 
order of the district court, the fourth 
circuit stated: 

This argument misreads the legislative 
history of the statute. Those provisions are 
not limitations on the power of school boards 
or courts to remedy unconstitutional desegre- 
gation. They were designed to remove any 
implication that the Civil Rights Act con- 
ferred new jurisdiction on courts to deal 
with the question of whether school boards 
were obligated to overcome de facto 
segregation. 


The fifth circuit court of appeals has 
agreed. In United States against Jeffer- 
son County Board of Education, it held 
that— 

Some of the difficulty in understanding the 
Act and its legislative history arises from the 
statutory use of the undefined term “racial 
imbalance.” It is clear however from the 
hearings and debates that Congress equated 
the term, as do the commentators, with “de 
facto segregation,” that is, non-racially 
motivated segregation in a school system 
based on a single neighborhood school for a)l 
children in a definable area. 


The seventh circuit court of appeals 
has made a similiar holding in United 
States against School District 151. 

Indeed, upon reading the July 16, 1970, 
debate in the other body on adoption of 
the conference report, I find nothing 
which derogates from this interpreta- 
tion. Congressmen MICHAEL, for example, 
the distinguished ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Labor-HEW Subcommittee of 
the House Appropriations Committee, 
referred to his statement in April that 
“the so-called Whitten amendments did 
not really change basic law nor did they 
really require a change in HEW require- 
ments.” Mr. MicHEt’s position, which was 
reiterated by Congressmen ConTE and 
CoHELAN, went unchallenged in the 
House debate. 

Mr. President, on June 24, I stated the 
basis for my opposition to the Whitten 
amendments: 


The reason that these sections are objec- 
tionable is that their legal redundancy will 
not be evident to many Americans who are 
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engaged in the process of bringing our school 
systems into accord with the Constitution; 
these citizens will only be confused by the 
passage of this latest version of the Whitten 
amendments. Regardless of their purpose, 
their effect will be that of further unsettling 
an already difficult situation. 

The administration and the President favor 
the striking of this language. President Nixon 
recently stressed the importance of commu- 
nity leaders on March 24, when he stated: 

“In those communities facing desegrega- 
tion orders, the leaders of the communities 
will be encouraged to lead—not in deflance 
but in smoothing the way of compliance. One 
clear lesson of experience is that local leader- 
ship is a fundamental factor in determining 
success or failure. Where leadership has been 
present, where it has been mobilized, where 
it has been effective, many districts have 
found that they could after all desegregate 
their sohools successfully. Where local leader- 
ship has failed, the community has failed 
and the schools and the children have borne 
the brunt of that failure.” 

These words of the President are measured 
and wise. We in Congress must aid the Presi- 
dent in encouraging responsible leadership 
by defining as clearly as possible the role of 
the Federal Government in helping to dis- 
mantle dual school systems. 


In view of the inclusion of the Whitten 
provisions in the conference report, I 
think we have a responsibility to make it 
abundantly clear that sections 209 and 
210 of H.R. 16916 in no way diminish the 
constitutional obligation of school dis- 
tricts to eliminate dual school systems or 
the responsibility of HEW to assist in 
that effort. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator’s 5 minutes have expired. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator from Mississippi yield me 1 addi- 
tional minute? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi has 8 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Maryland, 

Mr. MATHIAS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of Secretary 
Richardson's letter of July 20, 1970, to 
the distinguished minority leader, be re- 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1970. 
Honorable HUGH SCOTT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar Senator ScorT: This is in response to 
your request of July 16 for a reiteration of 
the Department's views concerning the legal 
effect of adoption of Sections 209 and 210, the 
so-called Whitten Amendments, to H.R. 
16916, the Fiscal Year 1971 Office of Educa- 
tion Appropriations Bill. 

As my predecessor, Secretary Robert H. 
Finch, testified before the Senate Committee 
on Appropriations on April 21, 1970, and as I 
stated in my letter of June 23, 1970, to Sena- 
tor Mathias, it is the position of the De- 


partment, based upon an analysis of the 
language by General Counsel, that Sections 
209 and 210 would not, if enacted, alter school 
desegregation requirements under Title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

The proposed provisions. neither change 
basic law nor affect HEW regulations. The 
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Department's obligation and.commitment to 

conduct the school desegregation program in 

accordance with the nondiscrimination re- 

quirements of Title VI and constitutional 

standards, therefore, would remain unaf- 

fected by adoption of Sections 209 and 210. 

With kind regards, I am 
Sincerely, 
ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, 

Secretary. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I agree 
with the sentiments expressed by the 
distinguished Senator from Maryland, 
without further reviewing them. I am 
familiar with the letter. 

I believe that the Department can live 
with the language and that there is, 
therefore, no need to press for a change 
or an amendment. I think we can, there- 
fore, accept the language, while we would 
prefer that there be no such language 
whatever in section 209 or 210, as the 
case may be. 

I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, how much time do I 
have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 6 minutes. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the text of the two Whitten 
amendments together with the section of 
the Civil Rights Act to which those 
amendments refer. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act may be used to force any school or 
school district which is desegregated as that 
term is defined in title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take any 
action to force the busing of students; to 
force on account of race, creed, or color the 
abolishment of any school so desegregated; 
or to force the transfer or assignment of any 
student attending any elementary or sec- 
ondary school so desegregated to or from a 
particular school over the protest of his or 
her parents or parent. 

Src. 210. No part of the funds contained in 
this Act shall be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to require the ‘abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on ac- 
count of race, creed, or color the transfer 
of students to or from a particular school so 
desegregated as a condition precedent to 
obtaining Federal funds otherwise available 
to any State, school district or school. 


[Public Law 88-352, July 2, 1964] 


TITLE IV—-DESEGREGATION OF PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 401. As used in this title— 

(a) “Commissioner” means the Commis- 
sioner of Education. 

(b) “Desegregation” means the assignment 
of students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but “desegrega- 
tion” shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
derits to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Rrecorp a very brief, one-column 
statement by Representative WHITTEN, of 
Mississippi, which he made in the House 
on July 22. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. WHrrren. Mr. Chairman, I rise in sup- 
port of the bill. 

(Mr. Wurrren asked and was given per- 
mission to revise and extend his remarks.) 

Mr, Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, on the 14th 
day of April 1970, the House adopted the 
provisions which I had offered, and which 
had been accepted in committee, to the bill 
making appropriations for the Department 
of Education, after refusing to strike them 
out by instructing the conferees by a vote of 
191 to 157. These amendments are as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 209. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act may be used to force any school 
or school district which is desegregated as 
that term is defined in title I of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to take 
any action to force’ the busing of students; 
to force on account of race, creed or color 
the abolishment of any school so desegre- 
gated; or to force the transfer or assignment 
of any student attending any elementary or 
secondary school so desegregated to or from 
a particular school over the protest of his 
or her parents or parent. 

“Sec: 210. No part of the funds contained 
in this Act shall be used to force any school 
or school district which is d ted as 
that term is defined in title IV of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Public Law 88-352, to 
take any action to force the busing of stu- 
dents; to require the abolishment of any 
school so desegregated; or to force on ac- 
count of race, creed or color the transfer of 
students to or from a particular school so 
desegregated as a condition precedent to 
obtaining Federal funds otherwise available 
to any State, school district or school.” 

Subsequent to this vote, in conference 
with the Senate these provisions were re- 
tained and when the matter came back to 
the House, the conference report, containing 
the language, was approved by a vote of 357 
to 30. 

Mr. Chairman, this makes quite clear the 
feeling of the Congress with regard to the 
use of force in the areas which these amend- 
ments cover, as well as the use of the power 
of the purse to withhold funds truly needed 
for education, which the Congress has pro- 
vided, in order to force schools to voluntarily 
do that which is not required by the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, a right not even claimed 
to be provided by the administration or the 
courts. 

After consultation with members of the 
Committee on Appropriations, these amend- 
ments are not offered here because they are 
quite clear and for the Secretary of HEW 
or other officials to use funds in this bill, 
appropriated for other purposes, to attempt 
to evade the intent of the Congress as ex- 
pressed in these provisions of the bill making 
appropriations for the Department of Edu- 
cation would be to break faith with the Con- 
gress and would certainly not be in line 
with the reputation for integrity which the 
Secretary enjoys. 

After discussing this matter with members 
of the committee, it has been decided that, 
whatever we have provided or should provide, 
we have to rely on the good faith of the 
executive department and the courts to carry 
them out; for, if they cannot be relied on, 
it is to be doubted if any language could be 
written which could force them to leave the 
schools alone or parents and students alone 
where schools are completely desegregated, 
as that term is defined in the Civil Rights 
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Act of 1964, because, after all, it is to the 
executive department that we must look for 
the carrying out, and the Federal courts to 
support, these provisions which are set out 
above and which appear in the conference 
report of the bill making education appro- 
priations. 

Any reading of these provisions would 
clearly show that they are completely sound 
and I feel will be followed by this adminis- 
tration not only because of commitments 
but because the system of education is essen- 
tial to any organized society; and, unless we 
return again to putting education first, as 
these amendments would do, soon we will go 
down the drain as have other societies in 
years past. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought it well to call 
these facts to the attention of the Members 
of the House at this time. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, with ref- 
erence to this amendment—it is reported 
in amendment No, 38 in the report of the 
managers on the part of the House—this 
matter came up as a part of the $150 
million which was in the Senate amend- 
ment to the bill. We had the Jonas 
amendment and the two Whitten amend- 
ments in the House bill. This matter was 
settled in the conference. They agreed to 
drop the Jonas amendment and we 
agreed that they would keep the Whit- 
ten amendments, and the amount of 
money was split as a matter of adjust- 
ment, in conference, wholly within the 
meaning of the conference concept. 
There is no diminution or understanding 
or anything else about what they meant. 
They speak for themselves, of course. 

Mr. President, here is a part of the rub. 
This amendment will do a great deal of 
good, The educators, the.trustees, the 
parents who are trying to keep our pub- 
lic schools in operation and keep the 
doors open, who are trying to deal with 
court orders and HEW orders, have no 
hope for the future. It is an overbearing 
situation. They are not just integrating 
the schools. They are demanding racial 
balance of the faculty and the students. 
They do not deny it. Every judge knows 
it is true. Every HEW employee knows it 
is true. These court decrees are based on 
racial balance. In effect, they say, “Down 
with education. Our goal is to have racial 
balance.” That is what is killing the 
spirit of this entire endeavor. You will 
never get education back to the foremost 
objective until some kind of reality is 
brought. about, and these amendments 
will bring it. You cannot be withholding 
money and you cannot be busing children 
all over the district, from county side to 
county, side, in order to bring about 
theoretical racial balance. It has never 
been required by the Supreme Court. It 
has never been required by Congress in 
the Civil Rights Act. It is only required 
in the minds and the practice of those 
who are trying not only to integrate the 
schools and the faculties but also to bal- 
ance them off on some kind of racial 
proportion. 

This amendment is designed to stop 
things short of going that far—not to 


try to defeat the law, but to carry out 
the real purpose and spirit of the law 
in the beginning. 

I thank everybody for their consid- 
eration of this serious problem, all the 
way down the line. I am confident that 
these amendments will be carried out if 
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they become law and that they will help 
the situation and be a path in the future. 
Someday, the country outside the South 
will want to find its way through this 
jungle of readjustment, and they can 
look back to this law as one that lit the 
path, and with its help they will find 
their way. 

I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Case). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the con- 
ference report. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will call 
the roll. 

The bill clerk called the roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. I announce that the 
Senator from Connecticut. (Mr. Dopp), 
the Senator from Missouri (Mr. EAGLE- 
TON), the Senator from Tennessee (Mr. 
Gore), the Senator from Minneapolis 
(Mr. McCartuy), the Senator from Ar- 
kansas (Mr. MCCLELLAN), the Senator 
from West Virginia (Mr. RANDOLPH), the 
Senator from Georgia (Mr. RUSSELL) are 
necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from West Virginia 
(Mr. RANDOLPH) would vote “yea.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I announce that the 
Senator from New York (Mr. GOODELL) 
and the Senator from California (Mr. 
MourpxHy) are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Idaho (Mr. JORDAN) 
is absent on official business. 

The Senator from South Dakota (Mr. 
Munpt) and the Senator from Maine 
(Mrs, SMITH) are absent because of ill- 
ness. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
New York (Mr. Goopett), the Senator 
from Idaho (Mr. Jorpan), the Senator 
from South Dakota (Mr. Munprt), the 
Senator from California (Mr. MURPHY) 
and the Senator from Maine (Mrs. 
SMITH) would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 88, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 250 Leg.] 
YEAS—83 


Ellender 
Ervin 
Fannin 
Fong 
Fulbright 
Goldwater 


Mansfield 
Mathias 
McGee 
McGovern 
McIntyre 
Metcalf 
Miller 
Mondale 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 


Eastland 
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Yarborough 
Young, N. Dak. 
Young, Ohio 


Thurmond 
Tower 


Tydings 
Williams, N.J. 
Williams, Del. 


NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—12 


Jordan, Idaho Murphy 
McCarthy Randolph 
Goodell McClellan Russell 

Gore Mundt Smith, Maine 


So the report on H.R. 16916 was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, first, 
I am very grateful, on behalf of the 
committee, for the vote of confidence on 
this conference report, with no “nay” 
votes and 88 “yea” votes. I do not know 
when this has happened on an appro- 
priation bill of this magnitude, but the 
Senator from New Hampshire and I are 
pleased. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I join in 
those sentiments. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, be- 
fore I make a motion, I am sure the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, as well as 
the members of the subcommittee and 
the full committee will join me, in com- 
mending the staff for the splendid work 
done on this very complicated bill. For 
the long, hard work that was done on 
the bill, in the hearings, during. the 
mark-up, the floor action, and the con- 
ference by Mr. Harley Dirks of the com- 
mittee staff and Mr. Bill Kennedy, on the 
minority side of the staff. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments in disagreement will be 
stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 3 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken and in- 
serted by said amendment, insert the 
following: 

“That this appropriation shall not be 
available to pay local educational agencies 
pursuant to the provisions of any other sec- 
tion of title I until payment has been made 
of 90 per centum of the amounts to which 
such agencies are entitled pursuant to sec- 
tion 3(a) of said title and 100 per centum 
of the amounts payable under section 6 of 
said title: Provided further, That $8,800,000 
of this appropriation shall be. available to 
pay full entitlement under section 3(a) of 
said title to a local educational agency where 
the number of children eligible under said 
section 3(a) represent 25 per centum or more 
of the total number of children attending 
school at such local educational agency dur- 
ing the preceding year.” 

Resolved, That the House recede from. its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Sen- 
ate numbered 38 to the aforesaid bill, and 
concur therein with an amendment as 
follows: 

Strike the sum of $150,000,000 named in 
said amendment, and insert in lieu thereof 
“$75,000,000.” 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
move the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the amendments 
of the Senate numbered 3 and 38. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the motion of the 


Senator from Washington that the Sen- 
ate concur in the amendments of the 


House to the amendments of the Senate 
numbered 3 and 38. 
The motion was agreed to, 


Spong 
Stennis 
Stevens 
Symington 
Talmadge 


Dodd 
Eagleton 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR FANNIN TOMORROW 


Mr, BYRD. of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, upon disposition of the read- 
ing of the Journal, the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) be 
recognized for not to exced 20 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER. FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 11 
AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when it completes its business today, the 
Senate stand in adjournment until 11 
o’clock tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR BYRD OF WEST VIRGINIA 
ON THURSDAY NEXT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the dis- 
position of the reading of the Journal on 
Thursday next, July 30, 1970, I be recog- 
nized for not to exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL THURSDAY, 
JULY 30, 1970, AT 11 A.M. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
on tomorrow, it stand in adjournment 
until 11 a.m. on Thursday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. COMMITMENTS ABROAD AND 
THE MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
nearly 18 months ago—on February. 3, 
1969—the chairman of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, announced on the Senate floor 
the creation of a new subcommittee, the 
job of which he said would be to “make 
a detailed review of the international 
military commitments of the United 
States and their relationship to foreign 
policy.” 

As the chairman said at that time, it 
was hoped this subcommittee would de- 
velop facts on the “relationship between 
foreign policy commitments and the 
military capacity to honor them.” 

Some months later a distinguished 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, Senator GOLDWATER, declared 
on the Senate floor that factual informa- 
tion from “an exhaustive investigation of 
this Nation’s treaty commitments around 
the world was essential to our efforts to 
reach any kind of sound judgment and 
legislative conclusions regarding the pro- 
jected level of our military expenditures.” 
I agree with that statement, for it focuses 


on exactly what the Foreign Relations 
Committee had in mind in establishing 
this subcommittee. 
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On the eve of the debate on this fiscal 
year 1971 military authorization bill, I 
believe it incumbent of me, as a ranking 
member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee and chairman of that Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on commit- 
ments, to offer a few observations on the 
investigation conducted by the latter, 
and its relationship to the upcoming 
legislation. 

In the past year and one-half, our two- 
man staff traveled to 23 countries for 
on-the-scene investigation. We have 
thereupon held 37 days of hearings, with 
48 major witnesses covering U.S. military 
forces, facilities, and security programs 
in 13 countries, plus NATO. 

As of today, our subcommittee has pub- 
lished sanitized versions of hearings on 
the Republic of the Philippines, Laos, and 
Thailand; and last week on Taiwan. 

With less than one-third of the tran- 
scripts released, the published record 
already has run over 1,000 pages. 

The press, both here and abroad, and 
also officials of our Government as well 
as those of other countries have taken 
notice—perhaps they have learned some- 
thing—from the factual material devel- 
oped in the published records, 

I regret that apparently there are 
some—even within the Senate—who do 
not consider ours a serious study. I 
regret also that others have complained 
we have gone too far. We will let our 
published transcripts, along with our re- 
port—which will be made public within 
a few months—speak for themselves. 

Today, however, I would direct myself 
to some immediate points, particularly 
those raised by the chairman of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee in his 
interesting statement on defense require- 
ments that he delivered on the floor of 
the Senate a week ago last Thursday. 

Senator Stennis said, in part: 

We are committed to more than 40 nations 
by solemn, formal treaties or other formal 
agreements. 


He also observed that: 

Congress should be well aware that our 
defense requirements are based in part on the 
need to be prepared to help defend other na- 
tions with whom we have mutual defense 
agreements approved by the Congress or 
whose defense is vital to our own national 
security interests. 


Mr. President, one needs only to look 
at the situation in Laos where every year 
we are spending hundreds of millions of 
American dollars and—more important— 
the lives of our men fighting a war in 
the north—far from the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail—on behalf of a foreign country 
with whom we have no treaty of any kind 
whatsoever; with whom in fact the State 
Department has actually testified that 
we have no commitment. 

Prior to these subcommittee hearings 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
war in north Laos was actually a tightly 
held secret from most of the Congress. 
We on the Foreign Relations Committee 
were not informed of the pertinent facts. 
We on the Armed ‘Services Committee 
were not informed of the pertinent facts. 
Prior to the publication of our transcript, 
this war in’ and over northern Laos was 
a secret from almost all of the American 
people. 
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The continuing attempts currently be- 
ing made to keep much of this informa- 
tion secret are now a matter of public 
record. 

In line with the thoughts of the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi before we authorize 
more military spending in Laos; before 
we appropriate money to send more of 
our fiyers to fight and die over that coun- 
try, the American people deserve to know 
in more detail the truth about that war 
and the direction in which it is going. For 
as President Nixon told a nationwide au- 
dience last November: 

The American people cannot and should 
not be asked to support a policy which in- 
volves the overriding issues of war and peace 
unless they know the truth about that pol- 
icy. 


There are various other countries 
where Congress has never endorsed any 
military commitment through a treaty, 
but where—as our inquiry has estab- 
lished—commitments do exist. 

Senator Stennis referred to some in 
his statement—those with whom he said 
we have bilateral agreements which im- 
pose military obligations on our part to 
come to their assistance in the face of 
aggression. There are additional ones, 
however, as our published records will 
show. 

These records also show that the level 
of commitment varies even among na- 
tions with whom we have solemn treaties. 

With some countries, our word alone 
is sufficient to insure that we will come 
to their assistance. With others, our com- 
mitment requires extensive military as- 
sistance. With others, not only our as- 
sistance, but also the physical presence 
of our own forces and bases are required. 
With others, joint military operations 
have secretly been agreed upon and are 
actually undertaken. 

With still others, relations are deep- 
ened through clandestine agreements 
that permit us to store nuclear weapons 
on the land of the country in question, 
a policy which greatly increases chances 
for nuclear war. 

As the subcommittee tries first to find 
out just what are our commitments, and 
then seeks to reassess them, our studies 
have demonstrated conclusively that not 
only the basic treaties and/or agreements 
need review, but also the level of military 
cooperation which has stemmed from 
those basic commitments. The latter 
should be examined in detail. 

Senator Stennis noted in his Senate 
address: 

When we look at the military arsenal 
which we must build and maintain, we can- 
not afford to think only of defending our 
own shores but we have to think of what is 
needed in order to give some reasonable as- 
surance that we will be able to meet the ex- 


tensive commitments we have assumed so 
freely. 


Now a few words of caution with re- 
gard to that statement. 

There are commitments which we the 
Congress, the executive, and the Ameri- 
can people have not “assumed so freely”; 
and the significance of that observation 
is the fact that the Congress cannot 
tailor the defense budget to commit- 
ments about which it knows nothing. 

Is it not a proper question to ask— 
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how can the Congress limit or end com- 
mitments at the same time the executive 
branch, either openly or in secrecy, 
creates new commitments on its own? 

These are but a few of the thoughts I 
believe we should be considering incident 
o the taking up of this defense legisla- 
ion. 

An additional question comes to mind: 
Will the Congress—and hopefully the 
executive branch—realize that the pri- 
mary commitment is to the American 
people; and that to honor some of these 
executive agreements—and even trea- 
ties—in the manner considered appro- 
priate in recent years would bankrupt 
the Nation; and in the end, therefore, do 
irreparable harm to our own national 
security? 

Surely there must be limits to what 
this Nation can do for other countries, 
particularly those nations which seem to 
want to do so little for themselves. 

I believe that for this reason, if for 
no other, the Senate should face up to 
its responsibility in working with the ex- 
ecutive branch to establish those limits. 
Is this not a legitimate and responsible 
role for the Senate? 

In any case, it is a responsibility the 
Foreign Relations Committee has under- 
taken with the commitments resolution; 
and this action was followed last Decem- 
ber, with administration support, by a bi- 
partisan group of Senators first drafting 
and then passing into law the Laos- 
Thailand amendment. 

It was a responsibility which was again 
recognized by Senators Cooper and 
CuurcH in their Cambodian amendment 
to the Military Sales Act; and it is in 
that role I see the recent Armed Services 
Committee amendment to limit free 
world force equipment to the sanctuary 
area—lacking new authority—rather 
than in support of the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment. 

The Senate need not look to any future 
decision to meet, head on, the difficult 
question of what this Nation should do 
with its increasingly limited manpower, 
resources and assets. That has already 
begun, and my hope is that it will con- 
tinue. 

I believe it will continue if the respon- 
sible committees of the Congress obtain 
the same type and character of informa- 
tion about our worldwide military com- 
mitments that has been demanded, and 
in most cases thereupon obtained by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
The political, military, and economic 
positions in which the taxpayers of this 
Nation now find themselves demand no 
less. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator for this statement. 
It is a very succinct and significant state- 
ment, in my opinion, and deserves a little 
elaboration. 

First, I wish to say that the Senator, 
as chairman of his subcommittee, has 
done a remarkable job. He has been very 
thorough and his subcommittee has a 
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most able staff. Much of the information 
which he has developed was certainly 
not known by me, and I do not think it 
was known by the other members of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations or the 
Senate as a whole, as the Senator has so 
well stated. 

I wanted to ask the Senator about one 
or two specifics in his statement. On page 
3, the Senator says: 

The continuing attempts currently being 
made to keep much of this information secret 
are now a matter of public record. 


The Senator has reference, I presume, 
to the deletions from some of the hear- 
ings of his committee, does he not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes; that is cor- 
rect; and in addition, as the Senator 
knows as chairman of the committee, for 
the first time in the history of the For- 
eign Relations Committee an ambassa- 
dor has refused to testify, on instructions 
of the State Department, unless all sten- 
ographic tapes incident to his testimony 
were burned, and the only printed record 
would be kept by the State Department, 
with no record retained by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the first 
time this has happened. I would remind 
the Senator that, in addition to that, on 
two other occasions ambassadors were 
told not to discuss certain questions with 
the committee, particularly as to nuclear 
weapons and some other areas. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. However, they re- 
considered the matter concerning the 
question of the pay to the Thai troops, 
and so on, and we finally got that infor- 
mation. But there has been a disposition 
to refuse to make public, or even to di- 
vulge in executive session, a good deal of 
very pertinent and important informa- 
tion. 

With regard to publication of the sub- 
committee records of sworn testimony 
taken in executive session, the adminis- 
tration insisted on deleting a great deal 
of that information, did they not? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It took about 6 
months to clear some of the testimony 
because of the difficulty in getting agree- 
ment on what was to be published; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Taiwan hear- 
ings, which have just been published, 
were held how long ago? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Last November, a 
good many months ago. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That brings me up 
to the pending issue, which is the Span- 
ish bases agreement. The first time this 
matter was gone into was by the Sen- 
ator’s subcommittee last year. There have 
been two agreements, an agreement in 
1953 with an extension in 1963, and then 
last year they were considering a further 
extension, originally, I believe, of 5 years, 
and then it was compromised—largely 
because of the work of the Senator’s 
subcommittee—to a brief period, I think, 
of 18 months. Those were executive 
agreements. 

The executive branch is now negotiat- 
ing another agreement about which we 
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had a hearing last week. We urged the 
Department of State and the administra- 
tion to submit this new agreement as a 
treaty, so that the Senate would have 
an opportunity to pass upon it. 

What does the Senator think about 
that? Should it be a treaty, or should 
it be an executive agreement? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, un- 
fortunately I was not here when the 
latest executive hearing on the Spanish 
bases, and the proposed agreement with 
Spain, was held; but I do not see how 
formal arrangements which involve 
money, troops, and very possibly the lives 
of Americans can be agreed upon with- 
out any knowledge on the part of the 
proper committees of Congress, this in 
order that they can be voted on under the 
advice and consent clause, which gives 
the Senate authority to approve treaties. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. They have not posi- 
tively decided on the proposal, I believe. 
Mr. Alexis Johnson, the Under Secretary, 
appeared before the committee and I 
urged him and other members of the de- 
partment submit this as a treaty, to 
give the committee and the Senate as 
a whole the opportunity to study and to 
develop the meaning of this agreement, 
and then to approve or disapprove it. 

It seems to me that is the only proper 
way to meet the suggestion that has 
been made by the Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi and the Senator from Arizona. 

These Senators talk about tailoring our 
commitments to our necessities and to 
our capacities to pay for them. If the ad- 
ministration executes it as an executive 
agreement, then we will be confronted 
with a situation in which they will say, 
“We have made the agreement, we have 
promised to pay all of this, now we call 
upon you to pay it. If you do not, you 
will renege upon an agreement made by 
our President and the administration.” 

This would be a wholly intolerable 
procedure, and certainly inconsistent 
with the views expressed by the Senator 
from Arizona and the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi; would the Senator not agree 
with that? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would agree. I 
do not see how we can appropriate 
money—authorize it first and then ap- 
propriate it—for honoring commitments 
when we do not know what those com- 
mitments are. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Even if the execu- 
tive agreement is published in the news- 
paper—assuming that is done—then we 
have a situation in which the meaning of 
this agreement—the commitment, in ef- 
fect—has not been developed in hearings 
in the normal way and in debate on the 
Senate floor. 

I use this as a current example of what 
we have been talking about. This execu- 
tive agreement with Spain, which I have 
seen—the administration has submitted 
it to the committee to look at; not for its 
approval, but simply because we re- 
quested it—is very ambiguous, I would 
say. There is some language in it which 
I have never seen in any executive agree- 
ment or treaty. What it means is very 
unclear. 

The Under Secretary may interpret it 
one way today. He says that when the 
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document uses language to the effect that 
we will support each other Defense Es- 
tablishment it does not amount to a se- 
curity commitment. I submit that rea- 
sonable men could have different views 
on this. I would interpret the language, 
plus the actual disposition of troops, as 
a commitment in the nature of a security 
treaty. If we station several thousand 
men there, with quantities of airplanes 
and other equipment, and we have a joint 
planning staff—all the usual arrange- 
ments which go with a security treaty— 
then I would say it is clearly in the nature 
of a security treaty. 

So there is perhaps a basis for a rea- 
sonable difference of opinion about it. 
But this is exactly a classic case. What it 
actually means and what the nature of 
the commitment is, ought to be developed 
in hearings and in debate on the floor of 
the Senate and the agreement passed on 
by the Senate. I submit to the Senator 
that here is an example of trying to tailor 
our commitments with our capacities 
bearing in mind the needs of the country. 
We should do this now while the com- 
mitment is under consideration and not 
2 or 3 years or several years later, when 
a commitment such as this has already 
been undertaken. 

I would hope that the Senator would 
agree and that the Senate would agree 
that this kind of agreement should be 
submitted for the Senate’s approval. I 
believe it is the only possible way in 
which the Senate can regain some con- 
trol over the worldwide commitments 
which this country has undertaken in 
the past 20 or 25 years. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I appreciate the re- 
marks of the able Senator. 

As everyone knows, Spain is not a mem- 
ber of NATO; therefore, we have no 
treaty with Spain under NATO. It has 
been our policy to maintain airfields, 
naval bases and thousands of troops in 
Spain. I do not necessarily object to this; 
but, on the other hand, as the able Sen- 
ator knows, we have been paying a tre- 
mendous amount of money, in effect, to 
defend Spain. It seems to me that if we 
are going to be there at all, it ought to 
be on a mutual basis; because everybody 
knows about the problems in the economy 
of the United States. In addition, any 
agreement with respect to the Spanish 
bases ought to be in the form of a treaty 
and not an Executive agreement. As the 
Senator will recall, at one time it was 
strictly a military agreement which was 
expanded upon later by people in the 
State Department. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial published in to- 
day’s New York Times entitled “Vague 
Pledge to Franco,” which discusses this 
matter. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VAGUE PLEDGE TO FRANCO 


After the long and divisive debates about 
the legal and constitutional bases for United 
States military actions in Indochina, the last 
thing the Nixon Administration ought to be 
considering is another vague overseas defense 
commitment. It ap ready, however, to 
sign 8 pledge to “support the defense system” 
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of Spain in return for continued use of air 
and naval bases there. 

Some members of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee say they are not clear, 
even after briefings from high-ranking State 
and Defense Department officials, just what 
would be involved in such a commitment. 
Neither are we. Nor is it clear exactly what 
is meant by the pledge that “both Govern- 
ments will make compatible their defense 
policies’—more language from the draft 
agreement expected to be signed in a few 
weeks. 

On one interpretation, the pledge of sup- 
port for Spain's defense system could be con- 
sidered stronger than the statement in all 
Spanish-American military agreements since 
1953 that an attack on either country would 
be “a matter of common concern.” In any 
case, before the agreement is signed, the 
Foreign Relations Committee ought to insist 
on clarification of its meaning and consider 
whether such a commitment should not be 
made in the form of a treaty, subject to Sen- 
ate approval. 

In fact, Congress should go further and 
raise the question whether the long-run in- 
terests of the United States are served by 
any renewal of military arrangements with 
the regime of Generalissimo Franco, now 77 
and facing increasing opposition. A group of 
120 members of this opposition argued in a 
petition to Secretary of State Rogers in May 
that it was unwise for this country to sign 
this kind of agreement with a regime that 
made such decisions without consulting its 
people. 

Many among these opponents may be in- 
fiuential in future Spanish governments. 
Co: should weigh their arguments 


against the short-run military advantages of 
the bases in Spain while there is still time 
to reconsider the agreement with the Franco 
regime. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think the Sena- 


tor’s remarks are especially appropriate 
to the debate on the bill which is under 
consideration. I do hope the Senate will 
take seriously what he has said and also 
the findings or his subcommittee in this 
field. 

This is entirely in line with the sense 
of the Senate as expressed in the com- 
mitments resolution. If we do not take 
action now on the current measure as 
well as the proposed agreement with 
Spain, I think it will be extremely diffi- 
cult for us ever to regain control of the 
appropriating process of our Govern- 
ment. 

One further remark: In the course of 
the Senator’s hearings, there also have 
been other secret agreements, some of 
them verbal, which obligate us in coun- 
tries other than Spain. I think these 
agreements should be submitted as trea- 
ties and thus give the Senate an oppor- 
tunity to pass upon their wisdom and 
to decide whether or not we should un- 
dertake the responsibilities of paying 
rather large sums of money to other 
countries. 

I congratulate the Senator on his 
statement. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the chair- 
man for his observations. 

As far back as 1965, I became very 
worried about the nature and degree of 
our commitments all over the world, 
which even today, counting Europe and 
all. thè other parts of the world, are 
costing the American taxpayers some 
$100-million ‘a day. 

If we build a house or a road’or a Hos- 
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pital or a school in this country, whether 
it is right or wrong, at least work would 
be created. One of the sad things that 
have developed recently in our country, 
incident to trying to pay for all these 
foreign adventures, is the high interest 
rates, along with the inflation, plus rising 
unemployment, due in part to the ex- 
porting of jobs. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Michi- 


gan, 

Mr. HART, First, may I thank the 
Senator from Missouri for again at- 
tempting to bring to our conscience the 
obligation that rests on us to be informed 
before we act, whether it is on military 
procurement, commitments in defense of 
other nations, or the adequacy of our 
school lunch program. In all these pro- 
grams, he has given us this leadership. 

May I ask a question which indicates 
that I got an impression from the Sen- 
ator’s remarks that I would not want to 
labor under if I were wrong. 

Does the Senator from Missouri sug- 
gest that the Senate, as of today, cannot 
intelligently act upon the military pro- 
curement bill that is now pending, for 
the reason, among others, that the ex- 
tent of our commitments is not yet 
known? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I believe that we do 
not have the information before the 
Senate that any board of directors of 
any business—and I say this as a former 
businessman—would have before, in the 
interest of the stockholders—in this case, 
the American people—they would feel 
they had the right to approve or request 
funds to be spent by the management. 

I know that some particular things 
cannot be discussed in the Senate be- 
cause they involve the security of the 
United States. As one who spent many 
years in the Defense Department I un- 
derstand that. But what we are talking 
about are the hundreds of millions of 
dollars—in fact, the billions of dollars— 
that we have been expending around the 
world under the guise of military au- 
thorizations and appropriations—some 
for wars that we have ‘been fighting in 
countries like Laos, which not only were 


“not approved by the Senate, but also, to 


the best of my knowledge, nobody in the 
Senate knew about in any detail. 

Mr. HART: As a businessman, would 
not the Senator froni Missouri agree that 
stockholders recognize the sensitivity of 
certain corporate information because, 
if treated too casually, it could wreak 
havoc with the company by feeding in- 
formation to the company’s competitors? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Yes, indeed. For ex- 
ample, a secret formula that made a 
product. 

Mr. HART. Exactly. But, notwith- 
standing that problem, corporate law 
holds the director responsible for ex- 
penditures of money if all effort short of 
disclosing to the competitor has not been 
made before he makes the decision. 

So that the suggestion of the Senator 
from Missouri in his remarks today is 
that until, perhaps in executive session, 
this board of directors—the Senate— 
knows more fully the extent of our com- 
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mitments, this board of directors—the 
Senate—should not act to authorize or 
expend moneys? 

Mr, SYMINGTON. That question is 
pretty direct. There are many people who 
believe, and have so stated, that before 
we vote on this bill, we should have an 
executive session just as we had last year 
on one component of the bill. 

I would not criticize that suggestion 
and see many reasons to praise it; be- 
cause, having been in business for many 
years, I know that the chance of making 
the right decision, especially when us- 
ing other people’s money, is almost in- 
variably directly in proportion to one’s 
knowledge of the facts. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator from 
Missouri very much. 

Mr. SYMINGTON., I thank my able 
colleague from Michigan. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I join 
in the general commendation of the 
Senator from Missouri on a most impor- 
tant and helpful speech. 

However, I was especially depressed at 
the fact that although the Senator’s sub- 
committee has held extremely com- 
prehensive hearings, and his team in- 
vestigated and visited 23 countries and 
held hearings on our responsibilities with 
regard to 13 of them, I am sure he would 
agree that this just scratches the sur- 
face in view of the commitments we have 
already made, so that a great deal more 
will need to be done before we can even 
investigate, let alone ascertain or deter- 
mine the degree of our commitments. 

Furthermore, the Senator from Mis- 
souri has told us that we have a big 
operation costing hundreds of millions of 
dollars with many lives having been lost 
in Laos, with no agreement at all, Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We have no formal 
treaty with Laos nor—the State Depart- 
ment tells us—do we have any commit- 
ments with Laos; yet, we have spent bil- 
lions of dollars in Laos and many Ameri- 
can boys have died fighting in and over 
Laos. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So it apears we 
have a situation which is about as 
open-ended as anyone can imagine, which 
can cost us literally billions of dollars 
to meet the specific commitments im- 
plied, or even where there is lack of com- 
mitments but situations which some 
President may construe necessary to help 
a country east, north, south, or west of 
another country with which we may have 
commitments. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is cor- 
rect; these commitments and “noncom- 
mitments” are not only costing us money, 
but perhaps can draw us into a far 
greater war. 

Take the case of the Philippines. The 
impression I had as a member of the 
Armed Services Committee and the For- 
eign Relations Committee was that the 
Philippine Government was anxious to 
support us in South Vietnam. 

However, as a result of the hearings 
of the subcommittee, we found that the 
Philippine Government did not want to 
send any of its troops to Vietnam but fi- 
nally agreed to do so under two condi- 
tions: the first one was that they would 
not have to fight as our boys fight there; 
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the second was that they would be heavily 
paid in addition to their normal salaries. 

Then it turned out that the money for 
noncombatant soldiers who went from 
the Philippines to Vietnam apparently 
was never received by them. This matter 
was therefore turned over to the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office and after exten- 
sive investigation they finally found the 
checks which showed that the money 
had been delivered to the Secretary of 
Defense of the Philippines, although ap- 
parently it never reached the Philippine 
soldiers for whom it was intended. 

As a result of the disclosures of the 
subcommittee, open hearings were held 
in the Philippines about this matter, so 
that the Philippine people—as is the 
case so many times in other countries— 
today know so much more about what 
the United States was doing in their 
country than the people here know about 
what is going on in those countries. 

We have waited many months in the 
hope of clearing up this matter after the 
revelations by the General Accounting 
Office, but we are now told by the State 
Department that they will not agree to 
have anyone appear before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, except in executive 
session. Thus, I think it is fair to say 
that—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Betimon). The time of the Senator from 
Missouri has expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for such additional time as I may 
require. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, is is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think it is fair to 
say thatthe people of the Philippines 
find out this information in public ses- 
sion of their Senate, but the people of 
the United States, unless State’s policy is 
changed, will never know what happened 
to the money. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. What I am trying to 
get at is, What do we do about the sit- 
uation. the.Senator so well described in 
his speech? How do we meet it? The in- 
vestigations by the Senator.from Mis- 
souri have been enormously helpful, of 
course, and I hope that they will con- 
tinue. I am sure that. they can give us 
the kind of intelligence and understand- 
ing which will enable us to make better 
decisions in the future. But, meanwhile, 
we have a bill,before us and a military 
budget this year asking us to commit $72 
billion, overall $75 billion, for defense. 
How do we know how muth.to commit? 

I say. to the Senator from. Missouri 
that if we try to do this on a basis of 
attempting to meet our obligations, and 
the Senator from Mississippi tells us we 
have commitments to 40 countries, for 
whatever kind of military costs that may 
involve—50, 60, 70—any number of coun- 
tries, in terms of what secret agreements 
we do not know about, perhaps, or other 
commitments involved, as we did via 


South Vietnam, an obligation that 
spread into Laos. It is endless. There- 


fore, I would hope that the Senate would 
seriously consider—and ‘I think that the 
Senator’s speech goes quite a way to 
support this position—putting a limit:on 
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the amount of funds that will be made 
available. 

It seems to me to return to the analogy 
of a board of directors, that when they 
feel the officers of a company are being 
extravagant and wasteful, not knowing 
what. their obligations are and their 
limits, and are spending the funds they 
have in a way that the board of direc- 
tors feel is not fully responsible, then 
they tell the officers of the company 
to cut the amount they can spend. 

We in the Senate have this within 
our power. It is our responsibility to 
do it. 

I would like to say to the Senator, 
furthermore, that in the event we took 
the administration seriously on its asser- 
tion that it will now proceed on a 1-plus 
war strategy and give it all the funds they 
say this needs—for strategic considera- 
tions, including the ABM, phase 1 and 
2, the B-1 bomber, including $100 million 
which is more than the committee asked, 
and all the other weapons systems like 
MIRV, the Minuteman, and so forth, and 
give the Defense Department all of 
that, and assume that we have no reduc- 
tion in the Vietnam level of activity 
below that planned by the Nixon admin- 
istration, but if we would cut off funds on 
a general purpose basis that the Senator 
is talking about, that is, simply conform 
general purpose forces to the 1-plus war 
strategy plans, we can save $9 billion. 

In other words, the cost of the gen- 
eral-purpose program will go down from 
$43 to $34 billion, and the cost of the 
overall budget will go down from $72 to 
$63 billion. This is pertinent and germane 
to what the Senator has been talking 
about. Because I do not know how long 
we can keep up the situation where we 
are committing ourselves to fighting all 
over the world, sometimes simul- 
taneously. 

One way to stop this effectively would 
be to say that we, as public officials, 
charged under the Constitution with the 
responsibility of spending money, will 
spend only so much and that is it. 

The Defense Department is going to 
get along on the basis of obligations that 
will ‘be limited and will involve 1-plus 
war maximum. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, that 
is a very interesting idea. I would not 
say that I agree. with it. at this time; I 
would like to study it carefully. 

I do think that we have to take steps 
today that a business takes before it gets 
into a situation such as the Penn Central 
did. 

The man who in this century inspired 
the American people most to mobilize for 
adequate defense under a logical and 
efficient. program was Mr. -Bernard M. 
Baruch. 

I think that we need-more facts. I 
think that Mr. Laird has done a con- 
structive job in reducing defense expend- 
itures. But the main point was made 
in the speech of the Senator from. Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) -and again by the 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STEN- 
NIs)—that we tailor the Defense budget 
to our commitments. 

It is essential, therefore, to find out 
what those. commitments are. As the 
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Senator from Arkansas (Mr. FULBRIGHT) 
just pointed out, no one in the Congress 
knows what all these commitments ac- 
tually are. And I have found cases in the 
executive branch where people whom we 
would think, on the basis of trying to do 
their jobs, would know the commit- 
ments, did not know them. 

My primary purpose in having this 
discussion this afternoon was to point 
out that before we proceed to spend tens 
of billions of dollars of the taxpayers 
money, we should do our best to get all 
the facts possible with respect to our 
commitments. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
congratulate the distinguished Senator 
from Missouri. Although I am very hope- 
ful that in the next few weeks we can 
get this information, on our. commit- 
ments I am very doubtful that we can. 

I. would appreciate any alternative 
suggestions that the Senator might have. 
I do not necessarily think that we should 
propose a $9 billion cut in. the overall 
defense budget. That may or may not. be 
realistic. However, this issue of the cost 
of our international commitments ought 
to be one of the questions that ought to 
go into the determination of how much 
money we permit the Defense Depart- 
ment to spend. We will have to make 
some kind of a decision based on very 
imperfect, limited, and unsatisfactory 
knowledge. Under the circumstances, it 
would seem to me that now is the time 
for a sharp, decisive reduction. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Wisconsin, in his work on 
the Joint Economic Committee, is in- 
terested in the problem of waste. There 
is not a Member of the Senate who is 
more anxious to see that whatever money 
is necessary to spend for the security of 
the United States should be spent and 
that we should be taxed in order to do 
so. However, waste is another matter, 
Waste has destroyed some of the greatest 
of all corporations. Waste could destroy 
the United States. 

In this connection I pay tribute to 
the Senator from Wisconsin who through 
his committee could well be the person 
who saves more money for the taxpayers 
of the country than any other Member 
of Congress. 

Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I first com- 
pliment. the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on which I have the honor to 
serve. He has been indefatigable in his 
work and has been tremendously useful 
to our country in making this inquiry. 

Iask the Senator whether the problem 
we face is not a very deep, fundamental 
issue of Government which the people 
must. help us to decide. 

Mr..SYMINGTON. There is no ques- 
tion about that. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, we -are 
being told that for the health and se- 
curity of our democracy, many of these 
things should be secret. 

Indeed, the supposition is that we who 
pry into this matter are busybodies and 
that we would be better off as a nation if 


we did not pry into these matters—the 
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matter of the Spanish bases or the war 
in Laos which is an undeclared war. 

Do we not need the support of the 
people? We are adult enough so that we 
will make an agreement even with 
Franco if we think it is in the interest of 
our Nation. We do not need any govern- 
ment to tell us about it or to spare us the 
trouble because they do not think we will 
consider the matter or are not interested 
enough or sophisticated enough to do 
it 

I ask the Senator whether he does not 
think there should be an appeal to the 
people of the country so that Congress 
and the people of the United States, as 
a result, will be cut in on the action. 
And, of course, if we do not think some- 
thing should be done, it will not be done. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no ques- 
tion. A few years ago in an open hearing 
the Secretary of Defense testified that 
we had over 7,000 nuclear warheads in 
Europe. Yet for some reason, informa- 
tion with respect to country-by-country 
location of all U.S. nuclear weapons oyer- 
seas is highly classified. 

Everyone knows that the more nuclear 
weapons are spread around, the greater 
the danger of nuclear war. If anyone has 
any doubt about such danger they ought 
to look at the pictures in Life magazine 
this week of Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 
They should then recognize that we have 
hundreds of weapons that are 50 times 
more powerful than that. 

I believe there is more protection of 
the world through disclosure in this field 
than less. Certainly the other superpower 
does not want to see a nuclear confronta- 
tion which they know would destroy 
them. 

I hope the administration follows the 
thinking of the Senator from New York 
and realizes that in a democracy it is 
often better to tell the people more than 
less. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, I point out 
that the Russians are also faced with a 
crisis in the Mideast as well as on the 
border of Red China. 

Is it not a correct answer to the perti- 
nent question of the Senator from Wis- 
consin to state that we would have a 
right to say to the executive branch, “We 
will give you money for everything you 
have disclosed. We are satisfied and will 
adjudge the amount. We will give you 
money for everything you have not dis- 
closed if you give good reason for not 
having disclosed it. It is a fact that 
democracies may have to have some se- 
crets. But we will not give you money 
in a very selective way for what you have 
not disclosed and for what you cannot 
give us good reason for not having dis- 
closed.” 

Is that not a good rule in accord with 
Senate Resolution 85, the commitments 
resolution and the first in this whole di- 
rection adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
New York is one of the most able par- 
liamentarians and debaters it has ever 
been my experience to be associated 
with. 

He is in effect asking me the same 
question that the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin asked me but in a different 
way. 
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Mr, JAVITS. That is exactly right. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would rather not 
answer that question immediately. I 
would rather answer it as a member of 
the board of directors of a corporation. 

I would like to get as many facts as 
possible with respect to what I was go- 
ing to do with stockholders’ money be- 
fore I agreed the money should be put up 
for the management to spend. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think the Senator is cor- 
rect, but I do think the Senator could 
answer me. I do not think I asked the 
same question that has already been 
asked, and I think the Senator could 
answer. I shall rephrase my question. 

We are perfectly willing to appropriate 
money for what we know. There are 
many things the administration says we 
cannot know. I say if they give us a good 
reason why we should not know, then 
we should appropriate the money, but we 
have the right to judge if that reason is 
valid. Therefore, the only weapon avail- 
able to us is to say no if they do not 
disclose to us or give us a good reason. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We have a right to 
ask. In certain fields I am not sure that 
they do not have the right to refuse and 
I am not completely sure that if they 
refuse we should, in turn, refuse to give 
them the money. But those cases would 
be very minute, and less than one-half 
of one percent of what we are talking 
about in the budget. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I rise to 
commend the Senator for the very able 
address he has given. 

The most basic question the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations faces is the 
one to which the Senator has addressed 
himself today. 

Ever since the end of the Second 
World War, we have regarded the world 
as our oyster. No country in history has 
formally undertaken to defend more for- 
eign governments than the United 
States. No major power since Pearl Har- 
bor has engaged in more active warfare 
than the United States. No country to- 
day has as many troops stationed in for- 
eign lands as does the United States. 

In the face of this situation and the 
calamity which has befallen our own 
policy in Southeast Asia, it is the respon- 
sibility of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations to review our commitments 
abroad to ascertain whether they are or 
are not vital to the interests of the 
United States. Also, we must find out 
whether we can afford them. These twin 
objectives have been very much in the 
mind of the distinguished senior Senator 
from Missouri; his subcommittee has 
given not only great attention to these 
two central questions, but has under- 
taken the most thorough and probing ex- 
amination of American involvement 
abroad that any committee of Congress 
in either House has given to this funda- 
mental question since the conclusion of 
World War II. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator for his kind remarks. 
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Mr. CHURCH. I hope the Senator will 
continue to pursue the examination of 
this question until all aspects have been 
probed and until all committee reports 
have been released. I hope the Senator 
will continue to insist on the maximum 
disclosure of information by the admin- 
istration; I hope he will persist in his de- 
termination to see to it that the Ameri- 
can people are fully informed. If he does 
that, as I am sure he intends to do, we 
shall have strengthened our democratic 
institutions and we shall have formed 
bbe basis for appropriate legislative ac- 

ion. 

The Senate has already taken the first 
step by repealing the Gulf of Tonkin 
resolution, Hopefully, the House of Rep- 
resentatives will see fit to repeal that 
resolution as well. There are many other 
resolutions, passed in haste by Congress 
conferring carte blanche authority to the 
President to conduct our foreign affairs, 
that need to be reviewed and possibly 
repealed. 

In fact, some of our formal treaties 
should be reviewed in light of current 
circumstances. SEATO is such a treaty, 
honored more in the breach than in the 
observance by major signatories such as 
ae United Kingdom, France, and Paki- 
stan. 

SEATO no longer reflects the power 
structure that now exists in Southeast 
Asia. Indeed, it has been rendered obso- 
lete by the events of recent years. It is 
our responsibility, therefore, to raise the 
question whether or not such treaty ob- 
ligations, undertaken in years past, are 
of continuing pertinence. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. If the Senator will 
yield at that point, the Senator could 
not be more right because under the 
SEATO treaty—and the able Senator 
knows because he is an authority on 
these treaties—no country is required to 
act unless it decides at the moment of 
the “crunch” to do so is in its national 
interest. In previous administrations, 
however, the Secretary of State justified 
going into South Vietnam on the basis 
of the SEATO treaty and not a single 
other signatory of the SEATO treaty 
agreed he was right and not a single 
other signatory of the SEATO treaty 
provided help proportionate to ours. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 
The United Kingdom, France, Pakistan, 
and others, including the United States, 
are signatories to SEATO. The time has 
come to ask if this treaty is or is not 
excess baggage. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We paid heavily to 
get the support of some of those signa- 
tories. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree. The amount we 
paid and the arrangements we made 
would not have come to light, in my 
judgment, but for the persistence of the 
press and the investigation the senior 
Senator from Missouri has undertaken in 
his subcommittee. 

The time has come for us to remind 
the Senate and the country as a whole 
that we are at work in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations on the basic ques- 
tion, What role shall we play in the world 
at large? When the final record is writ- 
ten regarding this important matter, 
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great credit will be given to the senior 
Senator from Missouri. I again commend 
him on his address this afternoon, and I 
join him in the position he has taken. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho. There is 
no one from whom I would rather have 
such tribute. 

I would like to give credit to the rela- 
tively small staff I have had on this sub- 
committee: Mr. Walter Pincus and Mr. 
Roland Paul, of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. They did not sit home 
and read the cables and listen to the dis- 
cussions. They went out for weeks and 
months in these countries and talked to 
people high up and people not nearly so 
high up. They came back fortified with 
the facts. I would like to state for the 
Recorp, in all sincerity, that if it had not 
been for the superb work they did in 
preparing for the hearings we have held 
in executive session, and some of which 
we have been able to release to the pub- 
lic, it would not have been possible to 
get the information I think is so impor- 
tant before making decisions incident to 
national policy. 

Mr. PELL, Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am glad to yield 
to the able Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. I, too, would like to con- 
gratulate the senior Senator from Mis- 
souri not only on his speech but on all 
the excellent work that has been done by 
the Subcommittee on National Commit- 
ments. I have been privileged to sit in 
for a short time at some of those hear- 
ings. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is al- 
ways welcome. 

Mr. PELL. I thank the Senator. One 
of the points he made today concerning 
secrecy struck me particularly. I hap- 
pened to be out of town when there was 
an executive hearing of the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Later, I wanted a 
record of exactly what had occurred at 
that meeting. I asked the staff for a copy 
of the record, and I was told that it was 
so secret that the executive branch of the 
Government had declined even to permit 
a stenographic record to be made of 
the hearing. Senators’ memories are no 
different from those of other people, and 
if we are not at a committee meeting, we 
should have a record at which to look to 
refresh our memories and, particularly, 
to examine in the event we could not be 
there. 

I think the tendency of the executive 
branch to overclassify is a very real one, 
and I think the Senator from Missouri 
has done a real job in pointing it out. 

One other thought: I am wondering 
if the Senator would agree that there is 
a sort of chicken-and-egg relationship 
between military potentials and military 
commitments. There are some countries, 
like Israel and Portugal, whose military 
potential is not up to what they judge 
is their national needs, in one case for 
their self-defense and in the other case 
for the carrying out of their objectives in 
Africa. On the other hand, there are 
countries like the Soviet Union and the 
United States with tremendous military 
potentials, and there we find that the 
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commitments start to catch up to 
those potentials. 

I think we must bear in mind that in 
Egypt, one of the reasons why the Rus- 
sians are there is that the Egyptians have 
been inviting them in with open arms. 
They have not forced themselves on the 
Egyptians. One of the reasons we have 
our commitments is that we had such 
similar potentials, there was a vacuum 
area, and we filled up the vacuum in the 
days of the Dulles treaties, Those areas 
were filled in to the point where right 
now our national commitments and our 
military potentials are out of balance, 
in fact the commitments may have 
passed our potentials. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a difficult 
question to answer “yes” or “no.” From 
the standpoint of the fiscal, economic 
stability of the United States, it worries 
me that this Nation, with all its prob- 
lems at home, and with the increasing 
strength of the other superpower, has 
the tremendous expense of 374 major 
military bases abroad and over 3,000 
minor installations, along with thousands 
of nuclear warheads placed in other 
countries. I think this is one of the rea- 
sons why it is important for the Foreign 
Relations Committee, as has been sug- 
gested by the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, and for all 
committees involved in this matter to 
find out just what these commitments 
are, because we are having very serious 
troubles throughout the world today. We 
are spending a great deal of money and, 
what is far more important, we are losing 
many of the best young men we have. 

Mr. PELL. In other words, the Sena- 
tor believes that there is a very real rela- 
tionship between, first, a nation’s wealth, 
second, its military commitments abroad, 
and, third, its military potentials. And, 
when that balance gets out of line, the 
country starts to get in trouble? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I would think so. 
If it does not get in physical trouble, it 
certainly gets in-economic trouble. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Berry, one of its read- 
ing clerks, announced that the House 
had passed a joint resolution (H.J. Res. 
1328) making further continuing appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1971, and for 
other purposes, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1328) 
making further continuing appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1971, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title 
and referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). The Chair, on behalf of the 
Vice President, appoints the Senator 
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from Rhode Island (Mr. Pastore) and 
the Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT) 
to attend the 14th session, General 
Conference of International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, to be held at Vienna, 
Austria, September 22-29, 1970. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
17123) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other 
weapons, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and to prescribe the authorized 
personnel strength of the Selected Re- 
serve of each Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


U.S. COMMITMENTS ABROAD AND 
THE MILITARY PROCUREMENT 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Mississippi is recognized. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas for a 
question. I understand he has a time 
commitment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
shall not detain the Senate. I wanted to 
ask a question relative to what I was 
saying a moment ago. Has the commit- 
tee had an opportunity to consider the 
proposed agreement with the Spanish 
Government? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; we have not. I 
know, in a general way, about it, but we 
have not had. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In that connection, 
does not the Senator believe it is very 
difficult to tailor our military appro- 
priations if the Senate, and especially 
the Senator’s committee and the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, have 
never had an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions about it and discuss it and develop 
what it really means? 

Mr. STENNIS. I know, in a general 
way, about the substance of it, but we 
have never had hearings on it or taken 
any formal action on it. I do not think 
there is any commitment there, frankly, 
as I understand it, that is of any shock- 
ing consequence one way or another, 
and it is not expected to involve a great 
deal of commitment on our part. 

We have a continuing operation of 
bases, and we will have some consider- 
ation. I do not think it is a major mat- 
ter, frankly. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator does 
not think it is a major matter? 

Mr. STENNIS. No; I do not. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If it were a major 
matter, does not the Senator believe the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and the 
Senate ought to approve of it, if it were 
a major matter? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes; that would suit 
me fine. But there is no doubt or sus- 


picion, now, to be thrown on this bill 
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that is before the Senate, just because 
the Committee on Foreign Relations has 
not gone into the Spanish agreement. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Well, they have not 
submitted it to the Senate for approval. 
That is the point, 

Mr. STENNIS. It is up to the Senator 
and his committee to assert themselves 
on that. I do not think it has any sub- 
stantial bearing on the military procure- 
ment bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am soliciting the 
support of the Senator from Mississippi. 
If we make commitments, if Spain is a 
commitment, then they should be sub- 
mitted to the committee and the Senate 
for approval. The support of the Senator 
from Mississippi for this principle would 
be very important. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am depending on the 
Senator from Arkansas to go into that. 
I am certainly not going to pass on the 
matter prematurely. I think the Sena- 
tor’s committee has jurisdiction over it, 
and has an interest in it, the way it 
looks to me. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thank the Sena- 


tor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Missouri and I have sat side 
by side on the committee for a good num- 
ber of years, and no one has profited 
any more than I have from his advice 
and counsel and association. The as- 
sociation has been very pleasant in a 
personal way, and his counsel and ad- 
vice have been very pleasant and also 
very helpful in an official way. So my 
kind feeling toward him is constant and 
steady. 

I know also that he has done a lot of 
hard work and he has done a lot of fine 
work as chairman of this subcommit- 
tee. He has worked on it and deserves 
credit, that is the way I look at it. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes, I yield to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I fully reciprocate 
with my respect and regard, for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for his very fine and generous words. I 
value his statement. 

I would just say this: This is a matter 
that I am interested in and concerned 
about, and it is a matter, if the Senator 
will remember, that we got into a little 
once, and started some hearings, several 
years ago, and had Secretary of State 
Rusk before us for two appearances, that 
I recall. 

The war worsened about that time, and 
we did not get into it further. I men- 
tion that just as an expression of interest 
in this broad subject matter. 

But at the same time, now, I do not 
want the Senator’s concern—and he is 
sincere in it—and the concern of the 
Senator from Wisconsin about waste, 
and the Senator from Idaho mentioned 
haste—I do not want there to be built 
up here an atmosphere that will ob- 
scure anything about the merits of this 
military procurement bill. This is an im- 
portant matter. It is a bill that we have 
to pass; and, as I said today in the pres- 
ence of some Senators, I wish it were two 
bills, one for this military procurement 
which is so important, and the other 
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about the war in Southeast Asia. That is 
important, too. But I think really they 
ought to be handled separately, and if 
I have anything to do with it next year, 
Iam going to recommend that we bring 
it in in the form of two bills. 

But now back to the main point. As to 
the discussion, here, about waste, I am 
sure there is some, but everything does 
not always come out just right in run- 
ning a railroad, or running, a business, 
or running a military department, par- 
ticularly with an important weapon that 
has to be created from the mind of some- 
one on into a perfected instrument. 
There are going to be stops and starts 
and backs and fillings, and disappoint- 
ments, and it is going to cost a lot of 
money. It is going to cost more and more 
money. If we are not going to have those 
weapons until we are certain there is not 
going to be any waste, we just will not 
have the weapons. 

But I wish to address myself princi- 
pally here to the idea that the people are 
entitled to know. That is a good sound- 
ing sentence, and generally speaking, it 
is good logic and commonsense. 

But I think the people, for who have 
thought about this matter, there are a 
lot of things they do not want to know. 
They want it taken care of here, the best 
we can, so as to be effective, and they 
are willing to not be told all these mat- 
ters. I am going to give an illustration. 

In my humble opinion, of all the things 
we have had save us the most money 
since I have been at the Armed Services 
table, the most important is the U-2. I 
think the U-2 saved us billions of dol- 
lars. I shall not go into details on that, 
but if 537 Members of Congress had been 
told all about that instrument from the 
date it was started until, as time went 
on, it was almost shut down, there would 
not have been a chance for it to have 
been so effective, to have brought us so 
much information that, just in terms of 
money, was worth literally, as I see it, 
billions of dollars. 

That is a mild illustration. I am not 
one who is possessed of a great deal of 
knowledge. What is in my mind is not 
more important than what is in anyone 
else’s. I do not have a great many things 
in my mind that the average Senator 
does not know about. But it is just a part 
of the commonsense situation that some- 
body has to know about some of these 
secret matters, and I never have turned 
down any Senator, to tell him, if we were 
talking head to head, what I know about 
some of these matters that have not ac- 
crued, 

But that is altogether a different situ- 
ation from telling a roomful of men. In 
sitting down, as I:see it, and talking to 
a person, and confiding with him about 
some plans that the military or any other 
department has, that you think are 
valuable—and many of them are—he will 
understand a whole lot better the serious- 
ness of it, than to have a hearing of some 
kind, with people coming in and leav- 
ing the room, and having to have some 
staff members around. Some things just 
have to be kept quiet for a while. That is 
my attitude toward it. I shall be glad to 
surrender what special obligation I have 
in this connection. It is not something 
I solicit nor particularly like, but I know 
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that we have to keep some of these things 
on the quiet. 

I think that is what the people want 
us to do. I think they think we talk too 
much, rather than too little. I think 
sometimes what I need is more judgment 
to pass on the facts I already have, than 
just to be accumulating more and more 
facts. What we need to do is make the 
best judgment we can and then, when 
it comes our turn, we can make another 
judgment on what it before us. 

It seems as though there is a sugges- 
tion that somebody is doing something 
wrong, that they are witholding mat- 
ters. 

Who are these malefactors? Who are 
these wrongdoers? Mr. Johnson was 
President of the United States for 5 
years. Mr. Nixon has been President a 
year and a half. Mr. Laird has been over 
the Pentagon a year and a half, and Mr. 
McNamara was there before. We could 
name a great number. What is the source 
of these wrongdoings? 

I know Senators are not accusing them 
of being traitorous, or anything like that. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am not accusing 
anyone of anything. The Senator from 
Mississippi mentioned the fact that he 
thinks we talk too much. Sometimes the 
American people think we spend too 
much. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, that is correct, 
too. I think myself I vote too many dol- 
lars sometimes. 

But this bill is here, based on the best 
knowledge that we know anything about, 
and I think even though they do wear 
military uniforms, as the Department of 
Defense, it pretty well represents the 
best they can do; and we all know Mr. 
Laird, we knew Mr. McNamara, and we 
knew these Presidents. 

I think it represents a lot of hard work 
and a lot of hard effort, and is the best 
they could do under the circumstances. 
I disagree with them myself on some 
points, but that is just a part of life 
here. The bill is a must to pass, I mean, 
and we have to make a start on it. 

We will have a good debate, but I just 
do not want it to be beaten to death here 
on the grounds of just a difference of 
opinion about a weapon. The Senator 
from Missouri knows more about weap- 
ons than I do . 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. The reason for my 
talk this afternoon is that the able Sen- 
ator from Mississippi delivered an ad- 
dress before the Senate last week in 
which he said that the military budget 
was tailored to our foreign commitments. 
In that speech he suggested—in the orig- 
inal copy I received—that the Committee 
on Foreign Relations look into these 
commitments. Inasmuch as I am chair- 
man of a subcommittee that has been 
looking into this matter for a year and 
a half, I appreciated the fact that later 
when he delivered the statement on the 
Senate floor he said we have to look into 
it more than we already are. 

Let me assure the Senator that in no 
way am I criticizing any action on his 
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part. I would not have made this talk 
this afternoon if he had not gone into 
great detail as to the nature and char- 
acter of the treaties we have and the im- 
portance of looking into the commit- 
ments arising from them. 

Inasmuch as he, himself, advanced the 
idea of tailoring our defense budget to 
our commitments and inasmuch as ap- 
parently he was unaware of the extent 
of the efforts that had been made, I felt 
it was advisable to set the record 
straight about the work that has already 
been done. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think the Senator’s 
speech was relevant and very fine. I was 
addressing my remarks to the questions 
that were built up here to cast a doubt 
about the solidarity of this bill. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Wisconsin would like me to yield. I yield 
to the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am not sure that I 
understand what the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is saying. He is such a logical 
and thoughtful and considerate man, 
that I want to be sure that I do not mis- 
understand him. 

The Senator from Mississippi seems to 
be saying that the American people do 
not want to know some of this informa- 
tion. I assume he is not saying that the 
American people do not expect their 
U.S. Senators and Representatives, 
when they vote on expending money, do 
not know fully the reason why they cast 
that vote, why it is necessary for us to 
spend over $19 billion in this procure- 
ment bill and, overall, more than $70 
billion for the Defense Department, 
when a very vital reason for our spend- 
ing so much as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi pointed out in the speech he made 
the other day, is that we have obliga- 
tions not only on our own shores but all 
over the world as well. 

Is it the position of the Senator from 
Mississippi that the American people do 
not want Congress to know fully about 
what these obligations are and the ex- 
tent to which they require us to appro- 
priate more funds to produce more 
weapons? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. I did not make any 
statement to that effect. I said that 
sometimes the people want us to use our 
judgment and do the best we can on the 
facts we have; and I believe we have a 
good bill here, and we want to move on. 
The people know. They get plenty of 
this. The news media do a very good job. 
We have access to most of what we need 
here, I believe, as their representatives, 
and we must keep it that way. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I was disturbed by 
the reference the Senator from Missouri 
made to the Laotian situation, when he 
said that members of the Committee on 
Armed Services were not informed and 
members of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations were not informed of the per- 
tinent facts, although we are spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars in Laos. 
This information had not been dis- 
closed or revealed. This is the kind of in- 
formation, it seems to me, that we, as 
U.S. Senators, have an obligation to insist 
on if we are ag She, to appropriate funds. 

Mr, STENNIS. The Senator certainly 
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can get that information, too, I think. 
There are some matters which by their 
nature have to be handled by some com- 
mittees. Some matters about which he 
is talking were not handled by the 
Armed Services Committee but some 
were. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Mississippi would understand—and per- 
haps he would strongly disagree—that 
some Members of the Senate might feel 
that to the extent they are not given in- 
formation, under those circumstances 
they have a right and a duty not to ap- 
propriate the full funds that are re- 
quested. 

Mr. STENNIS. I have never discour- 
aged them. There are many things I 
cannot say on the floor, for publication 
to our adversaries, weaponwise. But I 
said before that I have never refused to 
talk to a Senator in full about any mat- 
ter about which he inquired; and I say 
that here again to the Senator. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is entitled 
to anything I know. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The problem is that 
none of us really seems to have the an- 
swers on the extent of our obligations 
overseas to the many countries, which 
could involve the expenditure of billions 
of dollars. We do not have that informa- 
tion. It does not seem to be available. 
That is why I think the Senator from 
Missouri's speech was valuable today in 
delineating how vast our ignorance is. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Senator 
from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICE. I have been listening 
to this colloquy with great interest, and 
have read the statement of the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri. 

I was struck particularly by the refer- 
ence to Laos, to which Senator PRoxMIRE 
has just made reference. I recall that the 
Members of the Senate, as a whole, were 
briefed on this subject by President John- 
son during his tenure in office. I also re- 
call that a number of Senators went to 
Southeast Asia and received briefings 
there on what was going on in Laos. In 
fact, some of them, including the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, as I recall, actually 
went into Laos during that period. 

I also know that some Senators have 
requested briefings on this subject before 
and have always received them. So far as 
I know, no briefings have been turned 
down either by our committee or by mem- 
bers of the Defense Department or other 
agencies. 

I do not understand why, simply be- 
cause this information was not made 
public—which might have had an ad- 
verse effect on national relationships 
around the world—somehow it is deemed 
to be culpable in the public eye. As the 
Senator has said, it seems to me that 
there are inferences which are unsaid, 
but they are inferences, which should not 
come into play in this bill and probably 
should not come into play at all, unless 
we are arguing about a whole change in 
foreign policy and a different bill. In that 
case, I think it is legitimate. 
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Mr. SYMINGTON. In reply to the able 
Senator from Colorado, let me say that 
in 1965 I requested approval to go to 
Laos. I have had a good many briefings 
in this town; some of them provided a 
great deal of information; some not 
very much. 

It was requested by a representative of 
the State Department that I not go into 
Laos; so I went up to Udorn, in northern 
Thailand, and met the Ambassador. 

As & result, the next year I was deter- 
mined to go into Laos, and did arrange 
to go in, despite the fact that further ob- 
jections were raised. 

I can say to the Senator from Colo- 
rado, that some of the information as to 
just what we were doing in Laos I did 
not learn until we had witnesses under 
oath before our subcommittee of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Perhaps I 
would not even have received that infor- 
mation if it had not been for informa- 
tion obtained by the staff when they 
went to Laos some time after I had been 
there. 

Once again, it is important, as I see it, 
to go out in the field and get the facts 
in a case of this character. 

I would be glad to talk to the Senator 
off the record about the details of what 
I never knew, even though I spent a great 
deal of time in Laos, particularly north- 
ern Laos. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I shall be brief. This 
has been an interesting colloquy. It does 
one thing, if nothing else, it points out 
the results and the problems that the 
military and the Armed Services Com- 
mittee have in trying to perform their 
functions when commitments have been 
made by other people elsewhere. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I could not agree 
more. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yet, all over the 
country we hear criticism of the military 
when, in fact, it has been in large part 
due to the civilians who have made the 
commitments which we have asked the 
military to fulfill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There is no question 
about that. I fully agree with the Senator 
on that observation. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
conclude my remarks quite quickly now, 
if I may. The Senator from Missouri 
mentioned the Philippines and the Phil- 
ippine Government and their soldiers in 
South Vietnam. We were also talking 
about Laos. I tell you, Mr. President, that 
the attitude of all of us has been to get 
all the help we can in this war in South- 
east Asia. We have lamented the fact 
that we could not get very much help 
anywhere, I asked everyone in Western 
Europe that I talked to there in an official 
way about this thing years ago, and as 
late as 2 years ago. We were also trying 
to get people in the Asian part of the 
world to come in and help us and bring in 
men or send in men. I thought everyone 
knew that we were paying some soldiers 
from the Philippines. I did not know that 
that was secret. However, I did know a 
good deal about Laos. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. We put the money 
out for the Philippine soldiers, that was 
the sworn testimony of the Acting Am- 
bassador. But the General Accounting 
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Office investigation cannot prove it and 
the Philippine Government says that the 
soldiers did not get it. 

Mr. STENNIS. My point is, we were 
trying to get all the help we could. I was 
pleased that they were there. We were 
trying to get the situation in Laos favor- 
able. It might have been there was not 
any more said about it, and maybe some 
of those governments did not want any 
more said about it. That question is all 
mixed up in it, but we have not been suc- 
cessful in getting any help over there— 
at least any appreciable help. We do ap- 
preciate the help we did get, so that per- 
haps what money we did spend, even if it 
did not reach all of its destination, was 
worth something to us. 

I want to be sure that the Senator un- 
derstands this. I have paid my respects 
to the hard work of the Senator from 
Missouri. He never stops. He is after 
things that are important and things 
that count. I am glad that he is working 
on this subcommittee. However, I do not 
believe that we can create foreign policy 
here in opposition to a military bill, or 
even in support for it, so much. These 
problems are already on us, those that 
are in the bill. We have to move forward. 
I want to revise our foreign policy. I said 
so in the speech to which the Senator 
from Missouri referred, I have said that 
before. It is something that I think is the 
most serious matter now before the 
country outside of the war in Southeast 
Asia. 

I hope that ‘this will continue, but, we 
have got to create a foreign policy that 
is based on foreign policy and not just 
on a few weapons here and there. Thus, 
I hope that this debate can proceed. The 
Senator has made a great contribution. 
I hope that we can get down to some 
amendments and I expect good debate 
on them. 

Mr, President, those are my remarks 
and observations on this subject, and I 
am glad now to yield the floor. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am certain that 
all Members of the Senate and the 
American people know of the dedicated 
work of the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi. As the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick) points out, when 
we get into military matters, we auto- 
matically seem to get into matters of 
foreign policy and vice versa. As a result 
I think, inasmuch as the able Senator 
from Mississippi has been so gracious 
this afternoon, and in pointing out last 
week that the military budget is based 
on our foreign commitments, that the 
analysis and the details of these foreign 
commitments will be, in the long run, 
of great service to the American people. 

I think it is clear the security of the 
Nation depends not only on our physical 
capacity to destroy an enemy, but also 
on a viable economy and the faith of the 
people in their government. 

Let me assure the chairman of the 
committee, that nothing I have said this 
afternoon is in any way critical of the 
fine work he does in the interest of the 
armed services. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
and I fully understand his remarks and 
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the spirit in which he made them. I 
believe he does mine as well. Again, his 
speech was relevant and pertinent and 
very helpful. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR SPONG TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, following the remarks of the able 
Senator from Arizona (Mr. FANNIN) on 
tomorrow, I ask unanimous consent that 
the able Senator from Virginia (Mr. 
Sponc) be recognized for not to exceed 
30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 


ORDER FOR THE TRANSACTION 
OF ROUTINE MORNING BUSI- 
NESS AND CONSIDERATION OF 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the orders under which speeches 
by Senator Fannin and Senator SPONG 
will be made tomorrow, there be a period 
for the transaction of routine morning 
business, with statements therein lim- 
ited to 3 minutes; and that, upon com- 
pletion of the transaction of routine 
morning business, the unfinished busi- 
ness be then laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR CANNON TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, 
when the unfinished business has been 
laid before the Senate on tomorrow, the 
able Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) 
be, at that time, recognized for not to 
exceed 1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR McINTYRE TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that, fol- 
lowing the statement by the Senator from 
Nevada (Mr. CANNON) on tomorrow, the 
Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE) be recognized for not to exceed 
1 hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR GOLDWATER TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow, following the remarks of the 
able Senator from New Hampshire (Mr. 
McIntyre), the able Senator from Ari- 
zona (Mr. GOLDWATER) be recognized for 
not to exceed 30 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, BELL- 
MON). Without objection, it is so ordered, 


SENATOR RANDOLPH SPEAKS ON 
PRIORITIES AND PLANS FOR FU- 
TURE DEVELOPMENT OF APPA- 
LACHIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, earlier today my colleague from 
West Virginia, Senator RANDOLPH, spoke 
in our State at Charleston to approxi- 
mately 400 citizens from several areas of 
the Appalachian region. 

My colleague had hoped to return to 
Washington in time to be in the Senate 
for the vote on the conference report on 
education, which was agreed to by a 
unanimous vote of 88 to 0. 

Senator RANDOLPH is a member of the 
Senate Subcommitee on Education and 
has labored constructively to develop 
legislative programs to strengthen our 
educational effort. He was, in fact, ad- 
dressing his remarks in West Virginia to 
an audience of educators of the Appa- 
lachian region. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recor the 
speech of Senator RANDOLPH given in our 
State this morning which caused him to 
be absent for the conference report vote, 
which he would have supported by voting 
aye had he been able to be present. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRIORITIES AND PLANS FOR FUTURE 
DEVELOPMENT OF APPALACHTA 
(Address by Senator JENNINGS RANDOLPH at 
the annual membership meeting, Appa- 
lachia Educational Laboratory, Morris 

Harvey College, Charleston, W. Va.) 

In recent weeks there has been much in- 
terest in the census reports as released by the 
Federal Government. In some instances pre- 
dictions have been proven correct and in 
others the forecasters have again been shown 
to possess the usual human shortcomings. 

It was 10 years ago that the last census 
pointed up in rather dramatic terms many of 
the problems of the Appalachian region. At 
that time cold, hard statistics showed clearly 
that the freewheeling days of careless de- 
pendence on a largely one-industry economy 
had come to a halt. 

There was an awakening to the past 
neglect, at least in part, of Appalachia and a 
new realization that something unique was 
needed if this region were not only to com- 
pete economically with the rest of the Nation 
but to provide a good life for its citizens. 

The result was new thinking and new in- 
stitutions, such as the Appalachian Regional 
Commission and the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory. 

Now we are beginning to see the fruits of 
these innovations and can look more hope- 
fully to the future. Those of you who heard 
Ralph Widner on Sunday night know what 
has been going on in the Appalachian region 
and have a good idea of the direction in 
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which we are going—not, I stress, without 
your very real contributions. 

The 1970 census and what it means for 
Appalachia, both in terms of what has tran- 
spired in the past decade and the indications 
it gives for future action, is of concern. 

First, it is obvious that many of those in- 
volved in the affairs of Appalachia missed 
their mark with predictions of a significant 
population growth in the past decade. It is 
apparent that several governing factors, no- 
tably a lower birth rate, were not properly 
considered. Accordingly, the regional popula- 
tion increase of only about one per cent was 
below estimates. 

And while the ten-year population trend 
as a whole looks discouraging, particularly 
in states like West Virginia, a closer analysis 
softens this blow. We are told that two or 
three years ago a turning point was reached 
at which the net outward migration vir- 
tually stopped. 

Portions of Southern Appalachia now are 
actually areas of in-migration and the trend 
appears to be moving northward. Informa- 
tion indicates that the out-migration move- 
ment should stabilize in Central Appalachia 
within the next year or two. 

This is encouraging news and is indica- 
tive that our efforts have not been in vain. 

Meanwhile, however, there has been con- 
cern and considerable wounded civic pride 
over the greater-than-expected population 
loss in West Virginia. To a degree, I can 
understand this. We have accepted the no- 
tion that big is best and population growth 
is a mark of progress. It is therefore damaging 
to our collective ego to find that, despite all 
our labors, there continue to be fewer peo- 
ple within our boundaries. 

I hope preoccupation with numbers will 
not become so compelling that the real goals 
of Appalachian development are obscured. 
Producing a larger population is not an end 
in itself. What we must strive for is a happier, 
more secure and productive life for the peo- 
ple who live here, however many of them 
there may be living in this state. 

Yes, there must be opportunities and en- 
couragement for people to stay here if they 
want to remain in their homeland, and for 
those persons who come into the area from 
other sections of the country. And if this 
good life is available in our mountains, then 
there is a lesser need to worry about declining 
populations. 

Population shifts, though, do give added 
emphasis to the necessity for altering exist- 
ing institutions and creating new mecha- 
nisms whereby the wishes and needs of citi- 
zens can be met effectively. 

Prominent among these is the need in 
many instances for government revision. The 
population decline in West Virginia, for ex- 
ample, strengthens what I believe are already 
real reasons for thinking about serious alter- 
ations to the structure of government. 

As you know, many of the ways we act 
today are the end products of historical de- 
velopment that may bear no rational rela- 
tionship to contemporary needs. In West 
Virginia, to take the situation with which I 
am familiar, there are 55 counties, each with 
its own courthouse and full set of local 
Officials and government organization. This 
may have been necessary 30 years ago when 
travel was difficult, particularly in these 
mountainous areas, and county seats needed 
to be reasonably accessible. 

Today, of course, public affairs can be con- 
ducted over a large area, and the local gov- 
ernment structure under which West Vir- 
ginia operates is probably ripe for serious 
revision. The same holds true, I hardly need 
tell you, for educational systems, operating 
as they do under the same restrictions not 
only of geography but of laws and regula- 
tions tailored for an earlier day. With new 
and improved roads we have strengthened 
our educational system through consolidated 
schools. 
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There is movement—slow, but real—toward 
consolidation of local governments and, per- 
haps just as important, cooperative efforts 
among local governments with common prob- 
lems. This trend, I believe; needs to be nur- 
tured and expanded, especially in Appalachia 
where we acknowledge that the resources 
are inadequate to realistically cope with the 
accumulated demands for public services. 

I am aware of the practical problems in- 
volved in any consolidation of governmental 
units. There is, however, a challenge to which 
cooperative effort and increased efficiency 
can contribute to the strengthening of local 
institutions. 

Iam glad that organizational streamlining 
has been encouraged through the Appala- 
chian development program and education- 
ally through the laboratory. The local devel- 
opment districts organized under the spon- 
sorship of the Appalachian Regional Com- 
mission are, in my thinking, an important 
breakthrough in getting varying groups to 
join ranks in a common cause. 

This movement has not progressed as far 
in West Virginia as in some other states or 
as I would have hoped, but this state has 
moved in other areas, including the creation 
under Appalachian sponsorship of a central 
information system on Federal grants coming 
into the state. This type of government mod- 
ernization is an important part of the entire 
Appalachian development effort. 

There is also another, perhaps less appar- 
ent, need in Appalachia. This is the require- 
ment for capital funds with which to finance 
economic development. 

The problem is not necessarily a shortage 
of money in the region. It is, instead, a ques- 
tion of pooling these funds and encouraging 
their investment in Appalachia. A recent 
study by the Appalachian Regional Commis- 
sion disclosed that in a 60-county area cover- 
ing parts of West Virginia, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, $51 million in local 
capital was invested outside the area in one 
year. 

This problem is recognized, and steps are 
being taken to correct the situation. Again 
using this state as an example, the West Vir- 
ginia Housing Fund was created by pooling 
money from 74 banks in the state. This 
money, much of which was leaving the state, 
is now being used to build much-needed 
housing in West Virginia. 

I think we all recognize that Appalachia’s 
greatest resource is its people. And the peo- 
ple often receive their greatest strength from 
the land—a land we have scarred to too 
deep a degree. This fact is coming more and 
more to be generally accepted. It is evident 
in what I see as a new spirit among the 
people of Appalachia, to correct abuses and 
create a more wholesome climate and condi- 
tion to rebuild, and to build anew. 

Hope and enthusiasm are rapidly replac- 
ing the despair and resignation that we ac- 
cepted as the norm not too many years ago. 
I am convinced that the creative nature of 
the Appalachian efforts and the results they 
have produced have released and fostered the 
growth of this spirit. 

Citizens have rejected the notion that fail- 
ure and deprivation are their fate. With the 
encouragement of you and: people like you, 
people, including youth, are coming to know 
that a better life is available, but it can be 
had only if we are willing to work together. 

We in government and industry and busi- 
ness can provide the tools and the assistance, 
but in the final analysis the future of Ap- 
palachia rests with the people. I do not pre- 
tend we have done much more than make 
a good start, but we now have a base on 
which to build. 

The Appalachian development in which we 
are engaged is already having an impact out- 
side the region. This unique form of Fed- 
eral-state relationship has proven to be a 
viable concept and is being scrutinized 
throughout the country. 
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President Nixon’s recent meeting with the 
Appalachian governors in Louisville is indic- 
ative that our work is being studied in the 
highest circles of government. What is going 
on here in Appalachia could well be the pat- 
tern for changing certain government opera- 
tions throughout the United States. 

Much good has been accomplished in Ap- 
palachia, and I know we will have even 
greater accomplishments ahead. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 
QUESTIONS APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR THE SST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, there 
are new cracks in the SST’s armor. The 
growing opposition to the SST now in- 
cludes some of the most respected voices 
within the industry itself. In a letter 
to the Subcommittee on Transportation 
Appropriations dated July 24, 1970, the 
Airport Operators Council International 
has asked the Senate not to appropriate 
any more funds for the SST until it can 
be demonstrated that the SST can meet 
the stringent noise standards now in ef- 
fect for subsonic jets. 

A copy of the council’s letter to the 
subcommittee was sent to me with a coy- 
ering letter by Mr. J. J. Corbett, the 
council’s vice president for Federal af- 
fairs. I ask unanimous consent that both 
letters be printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
concern expressed by the Airport Opera- 
tors Council should not be lightly re- 
garded by the Senate. The council com- 
prises the operators of airports which 
handle 90 percent of U.S. domestic traf- 
fic, and nearly 100 percent of interna- 
tional traffic in this country. If any group 
should be attuned to the problems of 
aircraft noise, and what should be done 
to control it, it is the Airport Opera- 
tors Council. Indeed, the council’s letter 
notes that: 

We are ever mindful of the fact that new 
aircraft must be compatible with existing 
airports and with the communities near 
them. 


The council's unequivocal recommen- 
dation: Postpone any funds for the SST 
until Congress and the public can be 
assured that the SST will meet existing 
noise criteria: 

We therefore respectfully urge the Sen- 
ate to approve the expenditure of public 
funds for further development of the SST 
only if the Congress and the country can 
be assured beyond doubt that the SST will 
meet the stringent noise standards necessary 
to permit it to operate at existing airports. 
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Mr. President, under the recently en- 
acted Aircraft Noise Abatement Act— 
Public Law 90-411—the FAA has set air- 
port noise limits of 108 decibels for new 
jet aircraft. To date, these limits apply 
only to subsonic aircraft. As the coun- 
cil’s letter notes: 

We have no assurance as yet that the SST 
will meet this requirement. 


In fact, it is likely the SST will not 
even come close to meeting these limits. 
The only question is, how much noisier 
is it going to be? 

All the experts are in pretty close 
agreement on the number of decibels the 
SST registers. These include Boeing tech- 
nicians, Department of Transportation 
officials, and Government science ad- 
visers. They agree upon a range of 124 to 
130° decibels of sideline—airport—noise 
for the SST. The dispute on this issue, 
such as it is, centers on what this noise 
will sound like. 

Dr. Richard Garwin, science adviser to 
Presidents Kennedy, Johnson, and Nixon, 
told the Joint Economic Committee in 
May that: 

The SST will produce as much noise as 
the simultaneous takeoff of 50 jumbo jets. 


Russell Train, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil on Environmental Quality, told the 
committee that: 

In terms of .. . annoyance, the SST would 
be 3-4 times louder than current FAA side- 
line noise standards and 4-5 times louder 
than the 747. And William Magruder, who 
directs the Office of Supersonic Transport 
Development, simply stated to the Committee 
that “we have a problem on the sideline.” 


Mr, President, I am in no position to 
predict whether the SST’s sideline noise 
will be 50 times as great as existing jets, 
or “only” four to five times louder. It 
is not particularly significant who has 
the better of this argument. What is 
significant is that the SST on the ground 
will produce far more noise than any 
presently existing aircraft, and will ex- 
ceed present FAA noise standards by sev- 
eral multiples at a minimum, On this 
point there is no dispute. 

In light of this, the recommendation 
of the Airport Operators Council is hard- 
ly surprising: 

The magnitude of the appropriation now 
considered by your subcommittee for further 
development work on the SST requires that 
the key question of noise be settled before 
the expenditures are authorized. We do not 
believe that the Department of Transporta- 
tion should be authorized to spend funds 
jor the SST project in the hope that the 
noise level will be limited at some future date 
by the FAA, another branch of the same de- 
partment. We urge the Senate to get the 
necessary assurance on noise performance 
now or to write noise limitations on the SST 
into law as a condition of any future appro- 
priations. (Emphasis supplied.) 


Can we avoid these problems by build- 
ing new airports? The council’s letter 
also sets this notion to rest: 


It is completely unrealistic to believe that 
the public would permit or tolerate the in- 
troduction of an SST which requires new and 
larger airports. On the contrary, we think 
the public will demand that any new air- 
craft represent a meaningful tmprovement 
in the noise level for community acceptance. 
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Mr. President, whenever the question 
of noise, or other environmental pollu- 
tion, is raised, the SST’s proponents tell 
us that we have no way of knowing 
whether the SST will be compatible with 
the environment until we go ahead and 
build it. They argue: 

Let's go ahead and build it, and we’re con- 
fident that American ingenuity will somehow 
solve these problems. If it can’t, then we'll 
just scrap the whole thing. 


Aside from the tremendous waste of 
money and resources implicit in this ar- 
gument, there is good reason to believe 
that the FAA, in its dual role as over- 
seer of construction and arbiter of noise 
standards, may be less than exacting in 
setting and enforcing SST noise stand- 
ards. Under Secretary of Transportation 
Beggs tipped the Government's hand on 
this when he testified before the Joint 
Economic Committee this spring. He told 
the committee that the Department’s 
concern was with the “total footprint” 
made by the SST. He then told the com- 
mittee that when the time comes to cer- 
tify the SST, if the total footprint made 
by the plane is acceptable, then “even 
though it does not quite meet ore of the 
criteria, then we will modify the rule.” 

Mr. President, that is precisely my 
concern. And that is precisely the con- 
cern of environmentalists everywhere. 
Once this plane is built, whether or not 
it can satisfy the various environmental 
standards, the FAA will be forced to 
“modify the rule” in order to protect 
the Government’s huge investment in 
this plane. 

The Department of Transportation is 
extremely vague on this point. Just what 
does Mr. Beggs mean by “not quite” 
meeting noise criteria? Is 125 to 130 
decibels acceptably close to the 108 deci- 
bel standard? Does three to four times 
existing standards qualify as “not quite” 
measuring up? 

Mr. President, it is clear, to this Sen- 
ator at least, that we cannot go ahead 
and build this plane and then rely on 
the FAA to set appropriate standards. 

I urge the Senate to heed the coun- 
cil’s advice that no funds be provided 
until we are “assured beyond doubt” 
that the SST will meet existing noise 
standards. Judging by the testimony of 
all the experts we have heard, such as- 
surance will be a long time in coming. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that in addition to the two letters 
I mentioned earlier, an article on this 
subject from the July 24, 1970, edition 
of the New York Times be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AIRPORT MEN URGE CAUTION BY SENATE 

on Norse or SST 

Rep BANK, N.J., July 23—The Airport Oper- 
ators Council International urged today that 
the Senate get assurances on noise limits be- 
fore authorizing further expenditures on the 
United States supersonic jetliner. 

The directors of the council, representing 
executives of all major airports in the coun- 
try, released the text of a letter to Senator 
John C. Stennis, the Mississippi Democrat 
who is chairman of the Appropriations sub- 
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es on the Department of Transporta- 


It was signed by Matthias E. Lukens, presi- 
dent of the council, who is executive director 
of the Port of New York Authority, The au- 
thority operates the major airports in the 
metropolitan area. 

It recommended further funding of the 
supersonic transport “only if Congress and 
the country can be assured beyond doubt” 
that it will meet “the stringent noise stand- 
ards necessary to permit it to operate at 
existing airports.” 

The letter said it would be “completely un- 
realistic to believe that the public would per- 
mit or tolerate introduction of an SST which 
required new and larger airports.” 

It said the council had no assurance as 
yet that the SST would meet the noise stand- 
ards recently adopted by the Federal Avia- 
tion Administration. The council added that 
it saw no reason for exemption from these 
standards, 

In view of the magnitude of the appro- 
priations required, the council sald, “the key 
question of noise” should be settled first. 

The three-day council meeting at the Molly 
Pitcher Inn here will end tomorrow. 


Exuusir 1 


AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 
INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
July 24,1970. 
Hon. WILLIAM E, PROXMIRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: For your advance 
information we are enclosing a copy of our 
letter of this date to Senator Stennis, Chair- 
man of the Senate Department of Trans- 
portation Appropriations Subcommittee, 
with regard to the views of major U.S. airport 
operators on the proposed Fiscal Year 1971 
appropriation for U.S. civil supersonic trans- 
port. 

As you will note, this policy recommenda- 
tion of the AOCI General Board of Direc- 
tors urges the Senate to approve the expen- 
diture of public funds for further develop- 
ment of the SST only if the Congress and 
the country can be assured beyond doubt 
that the SST will meet the stringent noise 
standards necessary to permit it to operate 
at existing airports. In addition, the Board 
policy suggests that the key question of the 
aircraft noise characteristics of the SST be 
settled before the requested expenditures are 
authorized. 

Sincerely, 
J. J. CORBETT, 
Vice President, Federal Affairs. 


AIRPORT OPERATORS COUNCIL 
INTERNATIONAL, INC., 
July 24, 1970. 

Hon. JOHN STENNIS, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Transportation, 
Committee on Appropriations, U.S. Sen- 
ate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR STENNIS: The General Board 
of Directors of the Airport Operators Coun- 
cil International would like to submit for 
your consideration some thoughts on the 
appropriation now pending before your sub- 
committee for further development of the 
supersonic transport. 

As the operators of the airports which en- 
plane 90 percent of the country’s domestic 
passengers and virtually all of its interna- 
tional airline travelers, the members of 
AOCI are vitally interested in the contin- 
ued progress of aviation, including the de- 
velopment of new aircraft. But we are ever 
mindful of the fact that new aircraft must 
be compatible with existing airports and 
with the communities near them. In view 
of the fact that local opposition to aircraft 
noise is one of the most serious problems 
facing aviation today, it is apparent that 
community acceptance of new aircraft must 
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be the key to continued aviation progress 
and growth. 

We therefore respectfully urge the Sen- 
ate to approve the expenditure of public 
funds for further development of the SST 
only if the Congress and the country can be 
assured beyond doubt that the SST will meet 
the stringent noise standards necessary to 
permit it to operate at existing airports. 

During the early stages of the development 
of the SST, airport operators, airlines and 
the public were told that compatibility with 
existing airports would be one of the major 
design criteria. More recently, the Federal 
Aviation Administration, as directed by the 
Congress in Public Law 90-411, has adopted 
@ requirement that new aircraft must not 
exceed a noise level of 108 EPNdB (effective 
perceived noise decibels). But we have no 
assurance as yet that the SST will meet this 
requirement. 

It has taken all the energies and resources 
of the world airport operators to provide 
adequate airports for existing aircraft. Our 
efforts to do so have been hampered because 
the overwhelming public reaction to excessive 
aircraft noise has resulted in restrictions to 
operations and opposition to expansion of 
existing airports and development of badly 
needed new airports. Under these circum- 
stances, it is completely unrealistic to believe 
that the public would permit or tolerate the 
introduction of an SST which requires new 
and larger airports, On the contrary, we think 
the public will demand that any new air- 
craft represent a meaningful improvement in 
the noise level for community acceptance. 

The new Federal standard of 108 EPNdB is 
an important step forward. We see no reason 
why an aircraft should be given special ex- 
emption from the Federal maximum noise 
regulations, no matter how great a techno- 
logical advance it may represent. 

The magnitude of the appropriation now 
considered by your subcommittee for further 
development work on the SST requires that 
the key question of noise be settled before the 
expenditures are authorized. We do not be- 
lieve that the Department of Transportation 
should be authorized to spend funds for the 
SST project in the hope that the noise level 
will be limited at some future date by the 
FAA, another branch of the same depart- 
ment. We urge the Senate to get the neces- 
sary assurance on noise performance now or 
to write noise limitations on the SST into 
law as 3 condition of any future appropria- 
tions. 

Sincerely, 
MATTHIAS E. LUKENS, 
President. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I con- 
clude by pointing out that a number of 
expert competent witnesses with a 
great deal of experience in this area 
told the Subcommittee on Economy in 
Government of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that even though the FAA should 
certify a higher noise standard, that the 
airport authorities would be in a position 
to refuse to let the plane land. In my 
judgment, on the basis of this latest 
information from the Airport Operators 
Council there is every reason to expect 
that the airport authorities would pre- 
clude the SST from landing and they 
would start, in my view, when the 
British-French Concorde SST comes. Of 
course, the British-French Concorde 
people feel the Federal Government is 
supreme and could overrule airport au- 
thorities. This is not the case. 

We have had the testimony of top of- 
ficials in the FAA who admit it is not 
only possible but very likely that the 
airport authority itself would and could 
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have every right to exercise any judg- 
ment they want on what planes would 
land. To expect them to submit the com- 
munity in which the SST would operate 
to this terrific noise is to expect a most 
unlikely situation. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am very 
pleased that the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin raises the questions he 
does at this time. I have been concerned 
for some time. I have written to officials 
I considered appropriate expressing 
some very grave doubts and anxieties 
that are held by me and many other 
people in Wyoming. 

We happen to be in one of those cor- 
ridors throughout the United States 
wherein jet aircraft are permitted to fly 
at supersonic speeds. As the Senator 
knows, all of this aircraft has to be mili- 
tary aircraft. There are no commercial 
aircraft flying at supersonic speeds in 
the United States. 

The impact on the environment is not 
yet known but there is certainly adequate 
reason now to question the wisdom of 
further appropriations to fund this 
project that has been launched by the 
Federal Government. 

I refer specifically to the impact it can 
have on our environment. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Wisconsin 
knows, I live in an area of Wyoming 
that is very mountainous and which is 
characterized throughout several months 
of the winter with heavy snowfalls. 

Dr. D. G. McCloud, of Wyoming, who 
was trained as a forester and who has 
had considerable experience in the out- 
doors, tells me he personally mapped and 
traced out the extent of avalanches in 
one small area of the Teton forest, 
Granite Creek. This is a tributary of the 
Hoback River, which is a tributary of 
the Snake River, which flows into the 
Columbia River. In this area last year, 
or the winter before last, whichever it 
was, he found areas of avalanche activ- 
ity extending to more than 3,000 acres 
on this small part of the Teton forest. 
These avalanches swept away trees, 
some more than 400 years old, as they 
moved down those steep mountainous 
slopes. The evidence clearly indicated 
something triggered the snow slides that 
had not happened for at least that length 
of time. As a consequence, he is greatly 
disturbed that if we go ahead and build 
the SST we may find the adverse impact 
on our environment will be far greater 
than any of us realize now. 

To be more specific, we do not know 
what effect supersonic booms will have 
on wildlife. They tell me the path that 
will be struck by the SST will be 50 miles 
wide. The effect it may have on this 
delicate ecological balance, which is of 
such concern to us, is not known. 

Drs. Frank and John Craighead, 
two eminent Western biologists, are 
concerned with what effect it will have 
on the endangered species—what it will 
do to the grizzly bear, bird life such as 
the bald eagle, and other birds in this 
area. No one knows. But this much can 
be said. There is no question what it 
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can do to fish life. On Granite Creek 
alone there were a sufficient number of 
avalanches blocking that stream so that 
for a 12-mile area there were no fish in 
any part of it. Snow slides of sufficient 
magnitude blocked the stream flow 
sufficiently long to destroy all the fish 
within the 12-mile strip of Granite 
Creek. 

Now is the time to stop and further 
explore the damage that may result not 
only to man but to plant and other ani- 
mal life before we proceed with some- 
thing that may be much more than we 
bargain for. 

I propose not to support further fund- 
ing of the SST until we have better and 
more complete answers than we now 
have to a problem I think is of supreme 
importance to us. 

I know also in this area it is a com- 
mon thing for plateglass windows to be 
broken. I was talking to the superintend- 
ent of the Grand Teton National Park. 
I said, “I notice the plateglass is broken 
behind your desk.” He said, “Yes, we 
have replaced it a number of times and 
invariably it is broken almost every time 
there is a sonic boom.” 

I know the distinguished occupant of 
the chair at the moment, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr. Betitmon), told me that when he 
was Governor, Oklahoma City was chosen 
as a place where the people would be 
subjected to constant supersonic booms 
to see how well they could withstand that 
constant banging on their ears and other 
side effects that can be very disturbing. 
I have not had an opportunity recently 
to know what has been concluded there. 
But I can say this based on the experi- 
ence people have had in Jackson Hole: 
We have had enough of the sonic booms, 
We do not need any more up there. And 
I do not think it has been fully deter- 
mined what may be the effect on wild- 
life, what may be the effect on the flora 
of the area, what it can do to the profile 
of the country. We have a very beauti- 
fully timbered area. I am sure the Sena- 
tor will excuse me evidencing a little par- 
donable pride in a part of the country 
that is truly majestic. To subject it to the 
type of external pressures which could 
bring about a marked change in it is 
something we should do only on very 
careful reflection and be certain that the 
advantages that could be gained from 
the few minutes’ time we could save 
would be worth the cost. At the present 
time I have very serious reservations 
about the wisdom of going ahead with 
these very costly experimental programs 
and withstanding the damage to prop- 
erty, animals and natural beauty in or- 
der to bring that plane into production. 

While it has been contended that in 
time enough of these planes will be sold 
to repay the investment the Govern- 
ment has made in them, based upon the 
experience that I personally have had in 
western Wyoming, my guess is the planes 
will not be much more popular in any 
other part of our country than they are 
in those areas which have experienced 
the constant barrage of the booms that 
follow every overflight. 

I join my distinguished colleague in 
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saying that I think now is the time to 
stop, to look, and to listen before we de- 
cide further to pursue this very costly 
investment. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Senator 
from Wyoming. The Senator has made 
a remarkable impromptu speech, without 
notes or previous preparation. He spoke 
with great authority, and I think with 
very great persuasiveness, on the impact 
that the SST has on the environment. On 
the basis of his detailed experience in 
Wyoming, I think the Senator from Wyo- 
ming has made a most moving statement. 

I may state that in Milwaukee we had 
the same experience they had in Okla- 
homa City. Milwaukee was chosen to see 
what impact the supersonic B-58 Hustler 
bomber would have as a result of sonic 
booms. Believe me, the mail I got from 
Milwaukee was “something else.” If 
it had not been a military plane—and 
the people of Milwaukee, like people 
in other parts of this country, are pa- 
triotic, and will put up with what they 
have to in our defense and for our mili- 
tary strength—but if it had been a com- 
mercial plane, the protest would have 
been overwhelming. 

The proposal now by the FAA is not 
to fly over land or populated areas. How- 
ever, the Senator from Wyoming has 
pointed out what the problem will be 
there. The FAA now says they will not 
be permitted to fly over land, but every 
economic analysis shows that the only 
way this plane can pay off is to fly over 
land. The payoff is not in the glamorous 
flights to Paris or Tokyo, but in the 
flights from Philadelphia, New York, 
Chicago, to the west coast, and back. 
Those are overland areas. So, if we con- 
tinue to provide funds, the pressure is 
going to be constantly to have the SST 
pay off the investment made in its de- 
velopment by allowing it to fly over land. 
We are going to have that pressure be- 
fore us constantly. The FAA, which is 
in the position of having promoted the 
plane and also serving as the agency 
which will determine whether it can fly 
over land or not, is very likely to cave in 
under that pressure. 

I thank the Senator from Wyoming for 
his comments. The question is whether 
we should appropriate this year $290 mil- 
lion, which is by far the biggest appro- 
priation of any year, and which makes 
the total appropriation we have made 
through this year $1 billion, with the 
great likelihood that we are not going 
to get much, if any, of that investment 
back. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, just let 
me say that I appreciate the very gener- 
ous observations made by my distin- 
guished colleague from Wisconsin. Per- 
mit me to add one further word. I have 
received a considerable volume of mail 
in my office from people in western Wyo- 
ming wanting to know how they ought 
to go about filing claims for damages 
from sonic boom. 

Anyone familiar with the widespread 
damage that has resulted from those 
overflights cannot help but be aware of, 
and be concerned with what would hap- 
pen if we were to bring in a plane ca- 
pable of delivering the sort of decibel 
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count the Senator referred to, I think in 
the magnitude of 135. Was that it? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Yes; 124 to 130 deci- 
bels, because this is ground noise. As one 
scientist testified, equal to the sound of 
50 jumbo jets taking off together. The 
sound would be literally deafening. It 
would not surprise me if people had their 
hearing seriously damaged as a result of 
this kind of noise. 

In addition, it would have a devastat- 
ing effect on the surrounding area. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am 
happy that I happened to get to the floor 
while this discussion was going on. The 
views of the Senator from Wisconsin on 
the SST are well known. He has opposed 
it for many years. I remember doing my 
best about 5 years ago to get him to go 
with me to the west coast and study the 
two companies that were then in the 
course of competing for the SST con- 
tract. Those were Boeing and Lockheed. 
At that time the Senator had already 
advanced arguments against the SST. 

I am reminded of the sign I see in 
many little country offices around the 
Nation which reads: 

Don’t confuse me with the facts. I have 
already made up my mind. 


I offered to make myself available to 
the Senator on any one of several week- 
ends, but I could not prevail on him to go 
to the source and discuss the facts. 

I am fully aware that, with the power 
of his committee, he can bring in people 
day after day who are willing to voice 
opinions to fortify the opinion he arrived 
at about 8 years ago. 

When we get into this matter, we will 
discuss some of the facts. I want to say, 
for example, that there is no justification 
for the statement he recently made here 
that nobody knows what effect the pos- 
sible SST pollution is going to have on 
the environment. When the engine is al- 
ready designed, when the number of gal- 
lons that will go into the jet in order to 
achieve flight is already known, with the 
very advanced technology we have in this 
area, I am sure the Senator is not saying 
they do not know what the engine is 
going to emit into the air. I do not intend 
to make a long discussion of this mat- 
ter—I did not come to the floor for that 
purpose—but the fact is that in terms of 
passenger miles, there will be less emis- 
sion from the SST than takes place from 
any plane in operation today. 

Mr. PROXMIRE., Mr. President, if the 
Senator will yield at that point—— 

Mr. ALLOTT. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. When I talked about 
the pollution of the atmosphere, I was 
talking about the testimony of Russell 
Train, former Undersecretary of the In- 
terior who indicated that the supersonic 
plane, flying at the height it would fly, in 
the stratosphere, would affect the mois- 
ture content of the upper atmosphere 
very seriously and severely—so severely 
that it could have what he called—and 
1 think the Senator would agree that 
Russell Train is a very competent en- 
vironmentalist—a disastrous effect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. He is a competent en- 
vironmentalist. I would not say he is an 
authority on the SST. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Well, he is an au- 
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thority on the environment. That is more 
important when we are talking about 
what the SST would do to the en- 
vironment. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I will say this, Mr. Pres- 
ident: You cannot contend, when you 
are carrying zx number of passengers 
through the sky, and the SST emits less 
per passenger per mile than our present 
planes, that it is going to increase the 
presently existing antienvironmental 
qualities in the atmosphere. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, No; what I am say- 
ing is something entirely different. That 
is that the kind of pollution you would 
get with the supersonic transport, at the 
height it would fly, the speed it would fly, 
and the kind of emissions it would pro- 
vide, and its effect on the environment, 
would be entirely different from sub- 
sonic jets, in degree as well as in kind, 
on the stratosphere and on the environ- 
ment in general. The SST could have an 
effort on the ozone that could increase 
ultraviolet radiation on earth with an 
unknown but potentially disorder effect. 
This is not true of subsonic planes. 

You cannot simply compare the num- 
ber of passengers that would fly in each 
plane and the amount of emission that 
would come out of each plane, because 
this is an entirely different kind of effect. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I do not 
agree with the Senator. They do come 
out at a different altitude. It is a differ- 
ence of 25,000 feet over what is present- 
ly being utilized; depending on what 
altitude they fly, between 15,000 and 
25,000 over what our planes are flying 
today. I do not know whether the Sen- 
ator is aware that we do have planes 
fiying at 45,000 feet over this country 
today. But I do intend to look into this. 

Mr. President, there are many other 
arguments about this matter. Of course, 
my good friend from Wyoming—I do not 
know where he went—had to leave the 
floor. But it is not contemplated that 
these planes will be used over the land 
areas of the United States at all. I am 
fully acquainted with the tests that were 
conducted over Oklahoma City, in the 
great State of the present occupant of 
the Chair (Mr. BELLMON) ; but the truth 
of the matter is that while there are cer- 
tain arguments, I think, that can be 
made against the SST, I do not think 
that some of those propounded by the 
Sierra Club are completely accurate. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, if 
the Senator will yield, I did say, and the 
Senator from Wyoming agreed, that they 
will not be used over land areas at this 
time. But in order to obtain the full eco- 
nomic benefit, the FAA will be under 
great pressure to come to that, and 
eventually we will have to permit flights 
of these planes over land. There will be 
a great deal of pressure to bring that 
about. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I suppose there will be 
pressure, but this is not primarily the 
responsibility of Congress. It is the re- 
sponsibility of the FAA and the CAB. 
In the first instance, the CAB would be 
the agency that would have to certificate 
the routes, and they certainly could not 
fiy unless they receive this certification. 
Later, the actual flights of the airplane 
would be under the authority of the FAA. 
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Mr. President, I wish to say that I 
intend to discuss this matter at great 
length. We are being subjected, in this 
area, to a propaganda barrage from the 
Sierra Club. As with many previous is- 
sues, I believe that the position of the 
Sierra Club is extreme. They would have 
us stop all development in the West and 
preserve it for future generations— 
what the rest of us would do for a living 
in the meantime I am not sure; but that 
is the attitude of the Sierra Club, and 
it has been consistent all the time. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. ALLOTT. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, let me 
say to my distinguished colleague from 
Colorado, he is certainly one of the most 
respected Members of the Senate, and 
I yield to no man in my high regard 
for him, for his integrity, and for his 
ee hee of things important to the 

est. 

I did say more than a year ago, in 
quite another vein, that it was difficult 
for me to support a program that would 
bring about the investment of Federal 
dollars in the development of a super- 
sonic transport while, at the same time, 
we were witnessing a phase-out of local 
service airlines. 

My good friend from Colorado, I know, 
feels as I do that what we need in order 
to open up the West and make full use 
of the important contribution that po- 
tentially we can make to this country, 
to better living and to fuller enjoyment 
of these most unique areas found in such 
abundance in the States of Colorado and 
Wyoming, is better local service airlines, 
in addition to the transcontinental lines 
that we have. So in that respect, the 
Senator and I stand shoulder to shoulder. 

I would like to say that I have not been 
on the side of the Sierra Club as many 
times, I suspect, as I have been on the 
other side, and what I said insofar as en- 
vironmental damage went does not re- 
flect the urgings of the Sierra Club. It 
does reflect my trust in the discernment, 
and the honesty of an old friend, Dr. D. 
G. McLeod of Jackson, Wyo., who is a 
most astute observer. He is an ecologist. 
Certainly his training as a forester com- 
plements the experience he has had. 

He is concerned, as am I, about what 
sonic booms can do to a mountainous 
area with some people living in it, and 
that was as far as I meant to go, I say 
to my good friend from Colorado. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I am not 
critical of anyone. I just feel very 
strongly that some people in the Senate 
made up their minds years ago, without 
even taking the trouble to have access 
to the facts; others of us have tried to 
study the matter through the years, and 
I think that is the situation. 

Mr. President, the real problem here 
is how long are we going to keep export- 
ing jobs? 

There was a paper sent from Mr. 
Shriver, when he was Ambassador to 
France, to the State Department saying 
that the British and the French were 
not going to proceed with the second ver- 
sion of the Concorde. In the few months 
since he left there, a new communication 
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has come to the State Department say- 
ing that they are. 

We are talking about a minimum of 
300 airplanes, at $35 million to $40 mil- 
lion per plane to be made in American 
plants. We can keep on exporting jobs, 
as we have done with regard to textiles, 
shoes, many of our radios, many of our 
TV's and many of our automobiles. How 
long are we going to be such utter fools 
as to keep exporting jobs to every coun- 
try in the world, while at the same time 
making it tougher for the American 
workman? 

The only place we are really compet- 
ing in the world market today, is in the 
area of advanced technology. The min- 
ute we come up with something that is 
copied and produced in Japan or some- 
place else, at wages below what we have 
to pay in this country, we export jobs. 
And if we are such utter fools as to ex- 
port the market and the jobs that are 
represented by this development in the 
next 10 years, then I say that Congress 
deserves to be criticized. 

One other aspect of this matter, Mr. 
President, is that, on the most conser- 
vative estimate, it means a $16 billion 
trade advantage in the next 10 years—$16 
billion—that means whether the money 
comes into the United States for sales, 
or whether we sell it in other countries. 
Both the Russians and the French- 
British version, the Concorde, are ready 
to move ahead. 

So I would say to people who oppose 
this on environmental grounds—and I 
am also for preserving and improving 
the environment, and in this regard I 
think I have done more than some of 
the breastbeaters who do not have to 
assume responsibility for what hap- 
pens—that we have to look at all aspects 
of this matter. I am thinking about the 
many thousands and thousands and 
thousands of jobs—if the Senate does 
not act favorably on the SST—not for a 
day, not for a month, not for a year, but 
over a period of years, which are going 
to be exported to Russia and France and 
England. If somebody wants to partici- 
pate in that, they can do it, but I do not 
think the Senator from Colorado will. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ALLOTT. I yield. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, let me 
pay my sincere respects to the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Colorado. 
He has very accurately and appropriately 
characterized himself as one concerned 
with jobs in this country. I agree com- 
pletely, and I would go beyond what he 
has said and observe that few Senators, 
so far as I know, have been more ardent 
advocates of the development of Ameri- 
can industry through the protection of 
American jobs, through the development 
of processes and materials and machines 
that will make possible a higher stand- 
ard of living for all of us. I take my hat 
off to him, because his leadership has 
been truly noteworthy. 

I agree with him. Insofar as I have 
been able, it has been my intention to 
support the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado. 

Let me say in this regard that the ques- 
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tion I meant to raise was simply this. 
The last time the appropriation came 
before the Senate, I voted for the SST. 
Since that time, I have had reason to 
question the long-time desirability of an 
aircraft which would fiy for commercial 
purposes at a speed in excess of sound, 
and with that in mind I said what I did. 

My feeling is that it could very well 
be that the Boeing 747 version of air- 
craft may in time prove to be far more 
popular than the SST. As I note the rela- 
tive speeds of these planes, it does occur 
to me that the economies that would go 
with a plane flying at subsonic speeds, 
able to carry more passengers, might 
have much greater appeal to the average 
traveler than would the more costly 
ticket on a plane flying at supersonic 
speeds. 

Nevertheless, I would like the RECORD 
to indicate the very high regard I have 
for the distinguished Senator from Colo- 
rado. I hope he will not take personal 
umbrage from what I have said. 
one of us has to protest our friendship 
that I just happen to disagree with him 
on this. We have worked in common in 
so many things that I do not think either 
one of us has to protest our friendship 
or our respect. If we do, we will be para- 
phrasing an excerpt from Shakespeare 
and saying: 

Methinks thou dost protest too much. 


But it is a fact that we have that great 
mutual respect, and it is one of the great 
satisfying things of the Senate that we 
find people like the Senator from Wyo- 
ming for whom we can entertain that 
respect. 


THE O’NEILL STUDY PANEL: SAFE- 
GUARD EVALUATED IN REPORT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, last Sun- 
day the Baltimore Sun published an As- 
sociated Press dispatch that accurately 
and briefly summarizes the O’Neill panel 
report, a study prepared through the 
Department of Defense by a team of in- 
dependent experts on ballistic missile 
defense. 

The study itself is now of minor con- 
sequence. It was originally commissioned 
by Dr. John Foster, Director of Defense 
Research and Engineering, because the 
Pentagon wanted “expert technical opin- 
ions on the Safeguard before President 
Nixon made a decision to go ahead with 
a second phase of the project.” 

The study became the subject of some 
controversy in the Senate not because 
its conclusions were themselves contro- 
versial, but, rather, because there was 
some disagreement by two of the panel 
members over the characterization of the 
study made by Dr. Foster in a remark 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 
The result of the disagreement was to 
convey the impression that the study 
made recommendations unfavorable to 
the further deployment of Safeguard. 
The study has now been declassified, and 
it is clear that this was not the case. 

Mr. President, because of the interest 
in this matter shown by a number of 
Senators, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Associated Press article, entitled 
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“Safeguard ‘Evaluated in Report,” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAFEGUARD EVALUATED IN REPORT—PHASE II 
WOULD PROVIDE THIN AREA COVERAGE, MIN- 
UTEMAN DEFENSE 
WASHINGTON, July 25.—A report censored 

for security reasons on the Safeguard 

antimissile defense system says the full Phase 

II program would provide protection against 

a limited Red Chinese missile attack and 

some defense of U.S. Minuteman missiles 

from a Russian blow. 

“It provides thin area coverage and some 
defense of Minuteman,” said the report by 
seven civilian scientists to Melvin R. Laird, 
Secretary of Defense. 

The January report, secret until now, was 
the center of a dispute before the Senate 
disarmament subcommittee last month. 

WILL DO THE JOB 

Dr. John 8S. Foster, the Pentagon’s re- 
search and engineering director, told the sub- 
committee the report said equipment pro- 
posed for the Safeguard system “will do the 
job the Department of Defense wants to do.” 

Two members of the panel—Sidney D. 
Drell, a professor at the Stanford Linear 
Accelerator Center, and Marvin L. Gold- 
berger, a Princeton physics professor—dis- 
agreed with Dr. Foster. 

They testified that the report’s conclu- 
sions were misstated. 

The 14-page report resulted from a study 
requested by Dr. Foster who, Pentagon offi- 
cials said, wanted expert technical opinions 
on the Safeguard before President Nixon 
made a decision to go ahead with a second 
phase of the project. 


RANGE OF VIEWS 


The document notes that “Although mem- 
bers of the group hold a range of views con- 
cerning the desirability of a BMD [ballistic 
missile defense] deployment and concerning 
the interactions between a deployment and 
diplomatic, strategic and political factors, it 
was not asked for and did not offer advice 
based on such things,” 

The censored version of the report con- 
tained no explicit criticism of any of the 
Safeguard's components. Defense officials said 
no criticisms were contained in the sections 
kept from public view. 

The group did say it believes a more cost- 
effective system can be devised for terminal 
defense of the Minuteman and urged an ap- 
proach featuring smaller, less costly and “less 
technically formidable” radars. 

The panel said “it is necessary to proceed 
vigorously” with developing better compo- 
nents for the system, which defense authori- 
ties say they are doing. 

The advisory committee seemed to imply 
that there are not enough short-range Sprint 
missiles provided in the first phase of Safe- 
guard, which was limited to protecting two 
Minuteman intercontinental ballistic mis- 
sile bases in Montana and North Dakota. 
Pentagon officials noted this year’s Safeguard 
proposals put more Sprints at these sites. 

The report, signifying it was approved by 
all members, was dated January 27, Nearly 
a month later, on February 24, the Nixon 
administration came up with its modified 
Phase II program. 

Falling short of the 12-site plan, it calls 
tor one additional Safeguard site at White- 
man Air Force Base in Missouri to protect 
more Minuteman missiles, and preliminary 
work on five additional sites as the admin- 
istration once again took account of pros- 


pects that the Red Chinese may deploy an 
ICBM system in the 1970's. 
The scientific group analyzed the Safe- 
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guard system in the light of President Nixon’s 
three stated objectives announced last year: 

1. To protect key elements of the US. 
retaliatory deterrent, the missile and bomber 
forces. 

2. To shield the U.S. population against 
the potential Chinese atomic threat. 

8. To protect the country against damage 
from an accidental missile launch against 
the United States. 

Among other things, the group called for 
a@ policy decision “on whether to give em- 
phasis to Minuteman terminal defense or 
to divide effort between Minuteman defense 
and area defense in the next step.” 

CHOSE BOTH 

The Nixon administration, in moving into 
a modified Phase II, made a decision on the 
side of both deterrent protection and popu- 
lation defense, 

A couple of suggestions dealing with fund 
obligations differed from the route the ad- 
ministration took, 

There were no clear indications of major 
differences within the scientific group. 

However, the report at one point noted 
that estimates within the panel of the effec- 
tiveness of a feasible thin area defense 
against a Chinese ballistic missile attack 
varied. 

The opinions were said to range between a 
belief that there was a high probability a 
thin area defense would be highly effective 
and a belief that the Chinese would respond 
to a U.S. area defense by using penetration 
aids to get missiles through or bypass the 
defense entirely by using such devices as 
clandestine weapons. 


WHAT STUDENTS ARE TAUGHT 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s Wall Street Journal contained an 
editorial which speaks with uncommon 
good sense on a subject that is generating 
a lot of nonsense these days. 

The editorial concerns students and 
their manifold and manifest problems. It 
is entitled “What Students are Taught,” 
and its thesis is straightforward. The edi- 
tors of the Journal believe—correctly, I 
think—that the way students behave has 
something to do with the ideas they in- 
gest in their roles as students. In short, 
the behavior of students reflects the 
ideologies of their professors. 

This thesis is simplicity itself. It is also 
obviously true—so true and obvious that 
only professional academics seem unable 
to comprehend it. 

As the Journal says: 

To an important extent, surely, student 
disruption grows out of the intellectual cur- 
rents of our time. In this and other ways we 
are only beginning to understand, these cur- 
rents have grown extraordinarily perverse to 
the interests of society. 


The Journal adds this: 


For our part we are quite convinced that 
disruption by students has deep roots in the 
attitudes of professors, This is not merely a 
matter of an academic fringe actually advo- 
cating anarchy, though that plays a certain 
part. Nor is it merely a matter of the typical 
faculty lacking the courage and cohesion to 
discipline unruly students. For a faculty 
could hardly be expected to expel students 
for an excess of zeal in expressing the very 
attitudes the faculty is so proud to have in- 
stilled in them. 


Mr. President, the Journal is dead 


right in stressing the importance of the 
fact that’a tedious, suffocating orthodoxy 
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is holding sway on American campuses, 
And I must say that this orthodoxy is de- 
pressingly evident in some of the recent 
news here in Washington. 

The President’s Commission on Cam- 
pus Unrest—the Scranton Commission— 
is hearing a seemingly unending series of 
academic witnesses anxious to say that 
the universities’ problems are the fault 
of war, poverty, disease, greed, pestilence, 
and other sins that are attributable to so- 
ciety, the military-industrial complex or 
almost anything other than the men who 
today are proving so strikingly inept at 
the business of running academic affairs. 

Worse still, the President recently re- 
ceived from Vanderbilt University’s 
Chancellor Alexander Heard a report 
which was just what the Journal edito- 
rial describes it as being a “typical 
apology for students.” 

With so much faulty diagnosis and 
bad advice being merchandised in this 
town in recent days, it is especially use- 
ful for the Journal to give us the benefit 
of its customary good sense, 

Mr. President, so that all Senators 
may benefit from this good sense, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the Journal 
editorial printed in the Recorp at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, today’s 
Washington Post contains an illuminat- 
ing column that tends to confirm the 
views of the Journal. The column is by 
Joseph Kraft and its thesis is stated in 
its headline: “Attitude of Educated Elite 
Is Causing Social Tensions.” 

So that all Senators may profit from 
this remarkably sensible column, I ask 
unanimous consent that it too be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Wall Street Journal, July 27, 1970] 
WHAT STUDENTS ARE TAUCHT 


With due respect for the distinguished 
individuals involved, we doubt that especially 
penetrating insights into the causes of cam- 
pus disruption are likely to result from either 
the typical panel investigation being run by 
former Governor Scranton or the typical 
apology for students offered last week in 
Vanderbilt Chancellor Heard’s report to 
President Nixon. 

Not that it’s difficult to list some of the 
obvious factors in student unrest—the war, 
the draft, student boredom, the tortured 
course of the decade that has been the whole 
of a 20-year-old's politically conscious ex- 
perience. Yet when you have said all that 
an unsatisfied feeling remains; you are left 
still wondering why all those things worked 
themselves out the way they did. 

What these explanations leave out is the 
power of ideas. This is also an area most in- 
quiries are likely to overlook, though one 
would think examining events at universities 
without reference to ideas would be like 
examining events in banking without refer- 
ence to money, To an important extent, 
surely, student disruption grows out of the 
intellectual currents of our time. In this 
and other ways we are only beginning to 
understand, these currents have grown ex- 
traordinarily perverse to the interests of so- 
ciety. 
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A number of scholars have in various ways 
touched on this malaise among the intellec- 
tually oriented elite. To take only the aca- 
demic luminaries, we think of Daniel P. 
Moynihan, Nathan Glazer, Edward O. Ban- 
field, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Daniel Boorstin. 
We might also add Michael Lerner, for his 
article on “elite bigotry” in The American 
Scholar, and Andrew M. Greeley, for his 
recent witty and perceptive contribution to 
the New York Times Magazine, “Intellec- 
tuals as an ‘Ethnic Group’.” It might pay 
Governor Scranton’s group to ask such people 
whether student disruption might be related 
to the current mood of the adult intelli- 
gentsia. 

For our part, we are quite convinced that 
disruption by students has deep roots in the 
attitudes of professors, This is not merely 
a matter of an academic fringe actually ad- 
vocating anarchy, though that plays a certain 
part, Nor is it merely a matter of the typical 
faculty lacking the courage and cohesion to 
discipline unruly students. For a faculty 
could hardly be expected to expel students 
for an excess of zeal in expressing the very 
attitudes the faculty is so proud to have 
instilled in them. 

Chief among these is the notion that the 
ilis of the nation and the world would prove 
quite tractable if only everyone listened 
more to the intellectuals. The intellectual 
has always felt himself uniquely qualified to 
run society, but never before the 1960s had 
this feeling found such support: A growing 
social class oriented to the intellectual, al- 
most complete penetration of the media, ac- 
ceptance at court during the Kennedy era. 

As the intellectual class grew in prestige 
and influence though, the content of its 
thought grew only in dogmatism. The Viet- 
mam war became not only mistaken but im- 
moral; American society became irredeem- 
ably racist. The dogma carries a suspect 
tinge. 

Too many of the mistakes in Vietnam were 
made by representatives of the intellectual 
class that gave the State Department its 
undersecretaries, the White House its base- 
ment advisers and the Pentagon its civilian 
whiz-kids. Too often the denunciations of 
racists served mostly to make the denouncer 
feel virtuous. But no matter, the conclu- 
sions became part of the intellectual class- 
creed, and history may yet view the 1960s as 
the decade In which the prevailing liberal 
orthodoxy reduced itself to an absurdity. 

For many students, university experience 
during this decade amounted to a force- 
feeding in these doctrines: That intellectual 
prescriptions can solve all problems (even 
those that have resisted solution for a mil- 
lennium), that the proper prescriptions are 
those favored by the intellectual class (no 
matter how narrow a social stratum it oc- 
cupies), that failure to adopt these “ob- 
vious” prescriptions must mean political 
leaders are stupid or venal (never that they 
are sensitive to a broader range of society or 
a broader range of reality). 

There are of course outstanding professors 
who apply their critical skills even to this 
creed, but they are few. The intellectual class 
is remarkably inbred; a sample survey of 
political scientists finds, for example, that 
only 12% of them voted for President Nixon. 
Given an intense and one-sided socialization 
in this narrow class, students not surpris- 
ingly develop a sturdy sense of self-right- 
eousness, which is the stock-in-trade for 
those who would occupy buildings, close 
campuses and bully professors who dissent 
from the dogma. 

The recent outbreak of disruption is not 
too surprising in lght.of the intellectual 
trends on campus, but it certainly is ironic. 
For the notions of intellectual preeminence 
that did so much to foster the disruptions 
have also proved their first casualty. How 
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will serious men take an intellectual class 
that is unable to govern a university, but 
presumes to govern the whole society? 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
July 28, 1970] 


ATTITUDE OF EDUCATED Etrre Is CAusING 
SOCIAL TENSION 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

BERKELEY, Catir.—Social tension in the 
United States, being a subject usually 
studied by the educated, is generally blamed 
on the less educated. But every day an- 
nounces that a main source of trouble is an 
overconfident attitude of snobbish contempt 
on the part of the American elite. Some un- 
derlying reasons for this attitude are now ex- 
plained in the fascinating study of Ameri- 
can universities conducted by Dr. Harold 
Hodgkinson for the Carnegie Commission on 
Higher Education here in Berkeley. 

The starting point of the study is the 
diversity that used to characterize higher 
education in this country. Most colleges were 
started on the principle that led to the es- 
tablishment of Yale as a barrier against the 
dangerous thoughts of certain Harvard 
divines. 

Throughout the South, the Midwest, and 
the West thousands of institutions were set 
up to build provincial elite, vaccinated with 
local spirit and old-time religion against the 
sophisticated viruses distilled by the East- 
ern Babylons. College graduates, as a result, 
tended to differ widely from region to region. 
They had ties with local people and local in- 
stitutions, They had roots, 

But in the past two decades professional 
and graduate schools have become the dom- 
inant feature of higher education in Amer- 
ica. Colleges exist not to turn out local 
gentry, but as way-stations on their route 
to higher learning. The standards of the 
biggest and best graduate schools—at 
Berkeley, Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and 
Michigan—have come to dominate the sys- 
tem. 

The domination of these few centers has as 
a first consequence the elimination of diver- 
sity among colleges. Hodgkinson found only 
slight regional differences in a wide variety 
of educational categories including student 
body composition, faculty attitudes, teach- 
ing effectiveness, and administrative meth- 
ods. Even student protests, supposedly con- 
centrated most heavily on the two coasts, 
turned out to run across the board. 

“The data,” Hodgkinson observed, “refute 
the commonly held assumption that there 
are major differences in educational institu- 
tions in different sections of the country... 
The monolithic status system exists in Amer- 
ican higher education and pervades all col- 
leges and universities.” 

This “monolithic status system” has a 
marked effect on the student body at most 
universities. The signals that come down 
from the great cosmopolitan graduate schools 
have led to a tremendous drop in the racial 
and religious barriers that used to limit the 
higher educational opportunities for Jews, 
blacks, browns, and other minority groups. 
“The most widespread change,” Hodgkinson 
reports in his survey, “was the increased 
heterogeneity in the ethnic composition of 
the student body.” 

But the sympathies generated in the great 
educational centers for racial minorities did 
not extend to those on the lower rungs of 
the economic ladder. The colleges open their 
doors wider to middle-class members of 
ethnic minorities, but not to low-income 
groups—particularly low-income whites, 

As Hodgkinson puts it: “Institutions ap- 
pear to be more racially open than in the 
past, but they have become less open to 
social classes than they have to races...A 
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black middleclass male may have & better 
chance of getting into . . . a college or uni- 
versity than would a lower-class person of 
any race... Higher education is fundament- 
ally a middle-class institution that has little 
dedication to those who are simply poor and 
do not represent any particular minority 
group.” 

The social effects of all this are visible 
every day. Student groups, newly infused 
with ethnic minorities, tend to be highly sen- 
sitive to discrimination and prejudice. That 
is one reason for the hostility to all kinds of 
superiority and authority—whether at the 
university, in the society, or the government, 

At the same time, there is no great con- 
cern for the economic problem of getting 
along. That is one reason why there is 50 
much contempt for those who have to grub 
for a living—mainly low-income whites in 
the blue-collar jobs. 

Finally, the students have a burgeoning 
sense of exuberant strength. Not only do 
they think they are right morally, but they 
keep encountering their own likeness all over 
the country. They have the illusion of great 
numbers and of power and they tend to in- 
dulge their beliefs and inflict their feelings 
without the restraint that comes from the 
awareness of being weak. 

In fact, however, the American elite is 
probably weaker now than at any time in 
the past. It is aligned with unloved minority 
groups. It has lost the camouflage that comes 
with being the champions of local interests, 
The college-educated in particular are out 
in the open as never before. They are marked 
men, set apart from others. And unless the 
students restrain themselves, unless they 
curb their exuberantly different life style, 
they are going to find out the hard way 
what it is like to be a visible elite in what 
is basically an egalitarian country. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN IN 
COLORADO 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the sum- 
mer 1970 issue of Action Report—a news- 
letter by the Chase Manhattan Bank 
and described as “a digest of corporate 
approaches to public problems”’—con- 
tains an interesting and encouraging 
article about the high sense of responsi- 
bility demonstrated by a firm operating 
in Colorado. 

The firm is Climax Molybdenum Co., 
which is currently constructing a $200 
napon mine at Red Mountain in Colo- 
rado. 

As Action Report explains, the com- 
pany is going to considerable expense to 
be a responsible developer of natural re- 
sources. So that all Senators may read 
this story, I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FROM 9-MILE TUNNEL TO COLORED BUILDINGS, 
ENVIRONMENTAL CONCERN MARKS COLORADO 
MINE 
At Red Mountain in the heart of the Colo- 

rado Rockies, Climax Molybdenum Company, 

a division of American Metal Climax, Inc. 

(AMAX), is constructing a mine that will 

play a key role in satisfying the free world’s 

future needs for molybdenum. 

But construction of the $200 million 
Henderson mine is proceeding in ways that 
would have puzzled engineers in the 1950's. 
Facilities are being put in out-of-the-way 
places by traditional standards, some of the 
work being done is not essential to strict 
operating efficiency and certain expenses be- 
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ing incurred are equally inessential to ef- 
ficiency. 

Max Gelwix, chief engineer for the com- 
pany’s western operations, explains the rea- 
soning succinctly in terms of rising public 
demand for protection of the environment. 
“An engineer has to recognize the needs of 
the country and the temperament of the 
times,” Gelwix says. “And there’s been a tre- 
mendous change in temperament in the last 
10 years.” 

Some of the actions taken by AMAX have 
been “little” steps. Instead of using ordi- 
nary galvanized steel for buildings at the 
mine site, it is installing colored siding which 
blends with the local setting. It has planned 
the culverts and trestles of a surface rail- 
road in such a way that it does not cut off 
wild animal trails, It has piled up and saved 
the topsoil and dirt removed from the mine 
site so that the land can be restored 
when the site is no longer needed. It has 
kept construction operations as compact as 
possible to minimize effects on the terrain. 

Around a smaller mine recently completed 
at nearby Urad, as well as at the Henderson 
mine, slopes that have been cut are being 
reseeded by means of a truck-mounted hy- 
dromulcher that throws a stream of water, 
mulch fiber, seed and fertilizer onto the soil. 

The Public Service Company of Colorado 
adopted a similar philosophy when it brought 
in power lines to the mines. Instead of bull- 
dozing a swath through the forests, it cut 
just a few trees selectively and had them 
pulled out by horses, which could weave 
their way through the woods without doing 
the damage that a bulldozer would do, The 
utility also brought in the transmission tow- 
ers by helicopter. The towers are made not 
of shining aluminum but of green-painted 
wood designed to weather and blend into 
the setting. The telephone poles also are 
painted forest green. 

Other steps taken by AMAX have been 
bigger, more expensive ones. When company 
officials began working closely with represent- 
atives of the Colorado Open Space Council 
back in 1966, the major problem to solve was 
disposal of rock tailings, the finely ground 
waste material which comes from the mill. 
More than 300 million tons of rock tailings 
are expected to be produced before the Hen- 
derson mine is exhausted. 

Ideally from an economic standpoint, 
AMAX would have placed the mill and tail- 
ing disposal area next to the mine site. But, 
since this would have put the operation 
very close to a major highway through the 
Rockies, the company investigated possible 
alternative sites with a 25-mile radius. It 
finally chose a location on the opposite side 
of the Continental Divide, 14 miles from the 
mine. Hidden from public view, the site 
could be connected with the mine by driv- 
ing a 9.3-mile long railroad tunnel beneath 
the Divide. This is being done—at a cost 
of $25 million. 

The mill where ore will be processed, after 
the mine’s scheduled opening in 1975, is 
located next to the tailing pond and will 
use water recycled from the pond. A series 
of canals will be built above the pond so 
that water running down the mountain will 
not flood into the pond, become ‘polluted by 
the tailings and sweep on down the moun- 
tainside. 

Company Officials continue to meet fre- 
quently with members of the Open Space 
Council in an effort to work out problems 
“before they happen.” James Gilliland, di- 
rector of environmental control for Climax 
Molybdenum, has also arranged for experts 
in outside firms to make several new en- 
vironmental studies before heavy construc- 
tion work starts at the mill site. Assuming a 
company can learn to make multiple use of 
the land, insists Ian MacGregor, chairman 
of the board for AMAX, “the goals of con- 
servation are compatible with full utiliza- 
tion of our mineral resources.” 
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Mr. President, among the things that 
Climax Molybdenum did over a period 
of years was to make very careful plans 
to conduct the mine and operate it in 
such a way that it would not disturb the 
environment in the least degree. They 
have also spent a considerable amount of 
money to construct a 17-mile tunnel 
through the mountains of Colorado. 
They also expended many hours, weeks, 
and months in working with environ- 
mental experts in Colorado. This is truly 
a great step forward in the type of de- 
velopment that we hope to see in this 
Nation. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


MRS. OGDEN REID—A REMARKABLE 
WOMAN 


Mr, JAVITS. Mr. President, I state to 
the Senate tonight, with sadness, that 
a very remarkable woman, Helen Rogers 
Reid, of New York, former president of 
the New York Herald Tribune, and 
mother of Representative OGDEN REID of 
New York, who represents Westchester 
County, has passed away. 

Mrs. Reid was a woman of unique 
character who made a great contribu- 
tion to her time. The wording of the 
1935 Medal of Award, given to her by 
the American Womens Association, 
states: “For professional achievement, 
public service, and personality.” 

That fully described Mrs. Reid. She 
Was an inspiration to me and to many 
others who knew her during her life- 
time. I suppose she numbered as friends 
in her lifetime as widespread a galaxy 
of the great of the world, including this 
country, as can be imagined, as well as 
the most humble, who loved her equally. 

Her life and activities will inspire our 
time, particularly women. 

She was certainly in inspiration to her 
children, Ogden and Whitelaw, to whom 
Mrs. Javits and I extend our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. President, I know that on the 
floor of the Senate we do not speak of 
the passing of every prominent person, 
but Mrs. Reid had such an important in- 
fluence on journalism in New York as 
president of the New York Herald Trib- 
une, and such a distinguished life as a 
person and on the whole of the commu- 
nity that surrounded her, as to deserve a 
front page obituary in the New York 
Times this morning, as well as a deep 
place in my heart, and in the hearts of 
her fellow countrymen. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
obituary notice published in the New 
York Times today, which is entitled 
“Mrs. Ogden Reid Is Dead at 87; Ex- 
President of Herald Tribune.” 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mrs. OGDEN REM Is DEAD AT 87; Ex-PRESIDENT 
or HERALD TRIBUNE 

Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, former president 
of The New York Herald Tribune, died of 
arteriosclerosis yesterday at her home, 834 
Fifth Avenue. 

Mrs, Reid who was 87 years old, was the 
widow of Ogden Reid, president of The Her- 
ald Tribune until his death in 1947. 

In her 37 years on The Herald Tribune and 
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its predecessor, The Tribune, Mrs. Reid was 
an unflamboyant but powerful force in the 
newspaper world and in the city’s civic and 
social life. 

Her business acumen, first displayed as an 
advertising salesman, and her editorial judg- 
ment, in making the paper attractive to 
women and suburban readers, helped to 
transform The Herald Tribune into a modern 
newspaper. 

Entering journalism as a by-product of her 
marriage to Ogden Mills Reid, whose father 
Whitelaw, had acquired The Tribune from 
Horace Greeley, its founder, Mrs. Reid grad- 
ually established herself as a newspaper per- 
sonality in her own right. Never overtly ag- 
gressive, she won her reputation by quiet 
tenacity, dowagerlike charm, and a clear and 
orderly mind. 

There was little in Mrs. Reid’s appearance 
to suggest the influence she wielded, nor the 
force of her character. She stood only an inch 
over 5 feet; and she looked as fragile as a 
piece of expensive china. Her hair, at first 
brown, then gray and later white, was a fine 
soft fuzz that curled close to her head. Her 
large green eyes, however, were alert and 
probing. According to advertising salesmen 
who dealt with her, they could be quite un- 
nerving. 

In dress Mrs. Reid was feminine but not 
fancy. Her taste ran to bright colors, with 
various shades of purple predominant. Day 
in and day out she wore a plain beret-like 
hat embellished with pearls, a diamond clip, 
sequins, flower petals or feathers. 

Although she was pleasant and informal 
in conversation in the office or at dinner, her 
talk did not run much to chit-chat, and she 
did not encourage it in others for long. For 
many years Mrs. Reid included her editors 
and columnists at luncheons, dinners and 
weekend parties she gave for guests notable 
in national and world affairs. 

A gathering might include a Presidential 
aspirant, an international statesman, a best- 
selling author, an economist, an editor and 
a few couples from the Reids’ social circle 
on the upper East Side. With dessert, Mrs, 
Reid would swizzle a glass of champagne with 
a piece of melba toast and throw out a gen- 
eral question on current affairs. 


DINERS SUMMONED TO SPEAK 


Going around the table, she would call 
on the diners, one by one, for their views. Ac- 
cording to one account of these affairs, some 
gave their opinions seated, but a number were 
wont to rise and address Mrs. Reid as though 
she were a public meeting. 

Mrs. Reid’s interest in the political and 
economic forces that shaped the world about 
her was reflected in the establishment, in 
1930, of The Herald Tribune's annual Forum 
on Current Problems. Although the Forum 
was at first a promotional device aimed at 
club-women, it was expanded to include the 
public generally. 

With Mrs. William Brown Meloney, the 
Forum director for many years, Mrs. Reid 
took a hand in choosing and obtaining prom- 
inent speakers, many of them from abroad. 
She presided at the big sessions in the 
Waldorf-Astoria, and published the proceed- 
ings in a special supplement for high school 
and college students. 

Mrs. Reid's own politics were Republican, 
but the forums were nonpartisan and dispas- 
sionate presentations of world news and 
issues. They were discontinued after 1955, for 
emphasis on the paper's Youth Forum. 

At The Herald Tribune Mrs. Reid raised 
her voice for moderate Republicanism and 
for internationalism. In 1952 she supported 
Dwight D. Eisenhower for the Presidency; she 
had backed Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. 

Mrs. Reid was a leader in civic affairs. She 
served for nine years as chairman of the 
board of trustees of Barnard College, her alma 
mater. A dormitory built in 1963 with funds 
she helped to raise is named for her. She was 
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a trustee of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. She was active in the New York News- 
paperwomen’s Club, and she was president 
of the Reid Foundation, established by her 
husband in 1946 to give fellowships to 
journalists for study and travel abroad. 


NEEDY CHILDREN HELPED 


Another of Mrs. Reid’s civic interests was 
her newspaper's Fresh Air Fund, which 
raised public contributions to send needy 
children to summer camps and homes in the 
country. 

As a society figure Mrs. Reid was far less 
formidable than her mother-in-law, a vigor- 
ous matriarch who died in 1931. Mrs. Reid’s 
style in entertaining was informal—and inde- 
fatigable. There was a constant round of 
guests at her 15 East 84th Street apartment, 
at 30-room Ophir Cottage in Purchase, N.Y., 
at a summer place in the Adirondacks and at 
a hunting lodge in North Carolina. 

To those who sought to assay her career, 
Mrs. Reid appeared as a Cinderella who be- 
came Queen Helen. She was born in Apple- 
ton, Wis., on Noy. 23, 1882, the youngest of 
11 children of Benjamin Talbot Rogers and 
Sarah Louise Johnson Rogers. Her father 
died when she was 3. Although the family 
was not poverty-stricken, she was obliged to 
earn part of her way through boarding school 
and then through Barnard, which she entered 
in 1899. 

EARNED DEGREE IN ZOOLOGY 

She enrolled to study Latin and Greek and 
perhaps to become a teacher, but she shifted 
her interest to zoology and took her degree 
in that. She established a reputation among 
her classmates as a crisp, attractive, enter- 
prising girl who could even turn a profit on 
the senior yearbook, The class poet summed 
her up in this quatrain: 

“We love little Helen, her heart is so 


warm 
And if you don’t cross her she’ll do you 


no harm. 

So don’t contradict her, or else if you 
do 

Get under the table and wait till she’s 
through.” 

In June, 1903, when Helen Rogers received 
her Bachelor of Arts degree, she heard that 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, one of the city’s grande 
dames, was seeking a social secretary. She 
applied, was accepted and went to work in 
the Reids’ sumptuous Florentine fortress on 
Madison Avenue, across from St. Patrick's 
Cathedral. Mrs. Reid, who had a dinner table 
seating 80 people and the wealth to festoon 
it with elegant viands, never lacked for social 
engagements; a secretary to handle this facet 
of her life had few idle moments. 

SECRETARY FOR 8 YEARS 

Helen Rogers was in Mrs. Reid’s employ for 
eight years, dividing her time between the 
United States and London, where Whitelaw 
Reid was Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James’s from 1905 to his death in 1912. Dur- 
ing this time she met the Reids’ only son, 
Ogden Mills Reid, fresh out of Yale. The 
couple were married in Wisconsin March 14, 
1911. 

Tall, handsome, genial and convivial, Oggie 
Reid was deeply interested in swimming, 
tennis, shooting and sailing—activities in 
which his wife learned to excel by putting 
her mind to them. 

She at first took only a passing interest in 
The Tribune, which her husband inherited 
on his father’s death. In the first six years 
of her married life she devoted herself to her 
children, Whitelaw, Elisabeth, who died in 
childhood, and Ogden. Her chief outside con- 
cern was women’s suffrage. She helped raise 
$500,000 for suffrage campaigns in New York. 

“When I was at Barnard, working my way 
through,” she explained later, “the necessity 
for complete independence of women was 
borne in on me.” 
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JOINED PAPER IN 1918 

Mrs. Reid’s newspaper career began in 1918, 
when she became an advertising solicitor for 
the palsied Tribune, into which the Reid 
family was reported to have poured $15 mil- 
lion since 1898. “Come down to the office,” 
Ogden Reid asked his wife, “and work the 
paper's success out with me.” Within two 
months she was its advertising manager, a 
post she held under slightly different titles 
on The Herald Tribune until she became its 
president in 1947. 

Immensely loyal to the Reid name and 
eager to make The Tribune a great, self- 
supporting paper, Mrs. Reid channeled enor- 
mous energy into advertising salesmanship. 
Between 1918 and 1923 the paper, competing 
in the morning field with The Times, The 
World, The American and The Herald, more 
than doubled its linage. 

Then and later she was relentless in pur- 
suit of space buyers. 

“She had the persistence of gravity,” an 
associate once remarked. She called on ad- 
vertisers or had them to luncheon. Banter, 
deft flattery and an array of voluminous and 
precise facts constituted her arguments. 

ADVERTISING STAFF DRIVEN 

She was as unsparing of the paper’s other 
ad solicitors as she was of herself. “You get 
50 you sneak up the back stairs rather than 
confess you're not a wonder boy,” a member 
of her harried but admiring staff once said. 

On The Herald Tribune in the nineteen- 
thirties and forties, Mrs. Reid was accustomed 
to hold advertising staff meetings on Mon- 
days at 9 A.M. sharp to get an accounting of 
each salesman’s work. At one point she pre- 
sided from a platform decorated with a card- 
board apple tree and red cardboard apples. 
Each apple represented an account the paper 
was seeking. 

She called up the salesmen by turn, and 
whenever one announced a new account she 
would remove the appropriate cardboard 
apple from the tree with a ceremonious 
flourish to the accompaniment of the assem- 
blage’s applause. 

By means of this and other encourage- 
ments to salesmanship, including at one time 
impromptu choral singing, Mrs. Reid kept 
the advertising flowing in. For her dogged- 
ness and for her conviction that The Herald 
Tribune was the finest advertising medium 
in the city she was much admired by her 
sales staff. 


INFLUENCE ON PAPER STRONG 


Mrs. Reid had a pervasive influence on the 
paper’s news and editorial content, although 
its precise demarcations were a matter of 
speculation. 

One story is that Mrs. Reid once protested 
to her husband about a news article and that 
he retorted: 

“Helen, will you get the hell back to your 
department and run it while I run mine.” 

She is said to have departed meekly. 

Mrs. Reid always denied the story. “In the 
first place,” she once explained to an inter- 
viewer, “my husband wouldn’t speak to me 
that way. In the second, I wouldn't leave 
meekly. Besides, nothing like that ever hap- 
pened.”’ 

Actually, when Mrs. Reid put her mind to 
it, she usually got her way. One exception was 
in trying to make the paper dry during Pro- 
hibition. On this point her husband was un- 
yielding. 

SPURNED DEAL FOR HERALD 

Mrs. Reid’s editorial presence was felt es- 
pecially after the Tribune, at her prompting, 
acquired Frank Munsey’s Herald in a $5-mil- 
lion deal in 1924. 

Shortly after the purchase, The Herald 
Tribune moved uptown from Nassau Street 
to quarters at 230 West 41st Street, and began 
to expand its news coverage and increase its 
circulation. 

Mrs. Reid was generally credited with be- 
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ing responsible for its concentration on the 
suburban, middle-class field of circulation. 
She frequently suggested story ideas and 
advised on coverage of others. The paper de- 
voted, under her stimulus, much space to the 
news of gardening and allied interests of 
suburban dwellers and women. 


STAFF MEMBERS RECRUITED 


Mrs. Reid’s influence was also reflected in 
the appointment of the late Mrs. Irita Van 
Doren as editor of Books, the Sunday literary 
supplement, and of the late Mrs. Maloney as 
editor of This Week, the Sunday fiction and 
articles supplement. She added the late Dor- 
othy Thompson and Walter Lippman, the 
commentator, to the staff. She was also re- 
sponsible for the paper’s Home Institute, a 
widely known experimental kitchen that de- 
vised and tested recipes for publication. 

When Ogden Reid died in 1947 his widow 
succeeded him as president of The New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc. She became chairman of 
the board of directors in 1953. Her elder son, 
Whitelaw, who had joined the staff in 1940 
and had been named vice president in 1947, 
succeeded to the presidency. 

In 1955, at the age of 72, Mrs, Reid resigned 
as chairman but continued as a member of 
the board. Whitelaw succeeded her as chair- 
man, and her other son, Ogden, who had 
joined the staff in 1950, became president, 
publisher and editor. 


RETIRED IN 1958 


For some time The Herald Tribune had not 
been gaining sufficient circulation and adver- 
tising in a period of rising costs and intense 
competition. A loan of $2.5-million from the 
Massachusetts Life Insurance Company in 
the fall of 1954 proved insufficient to restore 
the paper to prosperity, In September of 1957 
John Hay Whitney, the financier, invested 
$1.2-million in the paper with an option to 
buy. He took up the option a year later, 
leaving the Reid family with a minority in- 
terest. Mrs. Reid retired at that time from 
the board of directors. 

Mr. Whitney ran The Herald Tribune until 
1966, when it merged with The Journal- 
American and The New York World-Telegram 
and The Sun. The new paper, The World 
Journal Tribune, expired in May, 1967. 

In retirement, Mrs. Reid lived quietly in 
her apartment at 834 Fifth Avenue, enter- 
taining her friends and members of her fam- 
ily and venturing out Socially from time to 
time. 

Many organizations honored Mrs. Reid. In 
1935 she received the medal of award of the 
American Women’s Association “for profes- 
sional achievement, public service and per- 
sonality.” The Cuban Red Cross gave her the 
Commendador Cross of the Order of Honor 
and Merit for her “helpful understanding of 
world problems and friendliness toward Latin 
America.” 

At the annual dinner of the Hundred Year 
Association of New York, an organization 
of business institutions with more than a 
century of unbroken existence in New York, 
she was awarded a gold medal in 1946 for 
Services in behalf of the welfare and prestige 
of the city. The 1949-50 seal of the Council 
Against Intolerance was presented to her for 
“outstanding service in the cause of toler- 
ance and equality.” 

ELECTED TO ARTS ACADEMY 

She was selected by the editors of “The 
Book of Knowledge” as one of 12 women who 
are “inspiring examples of intelligence and 
accomplishment.” She was one of four women 
elected fellows of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in 1950. In 1951 she was 
listed among 10 notable women in industry, 
communications, labor and the professions 
in New York State. 

Mrs. Reid was also the recipient of a num- 
ber of honorary degrees, and she was a mem- 
ber of the Colony Club, the Women’s City 
Club, the Women’s University Club, the New 
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York Newspsperwomen’s Club, the River 
Club, and, in Paris, of the University 
Women's Club. 

She is survived by her sons, Whitelaw Reid 
and United States Representative Ogden Reid 
of Westchester, and by 10 grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held Thursday at 
10 A.M. at St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street. 


DEATH OF HON. MICHAEL J. 
KIRWAN, OF OHIO 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask the Chair to lay before the Senate a 
message from the House of Representa- 
tives on House Resolution 1161. 

The Presiding Officer laid before the 
Senate a resolution of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (H. Res. 1161), which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Michael J. Kirwan, a Representative 
from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifty-four 
Members of the House, with such Members 
of the Senate. ss. may be joined, be ap- 
pointed to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
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such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The reso- 
lution will be stated. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

S. Res. 434 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Michael J. Kirwan, late a 
Representative from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sen- 
ators be appointed by the Presiding Officer 
to join the committee appointed on the 
part of the House of Representatives to at- 
tend the funeral of the deceased Repre- 
sentative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
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spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 434) was considered and 
unanimously agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the second resolving clause, the Chair 
appoints the two Senators from Ohio 
(Messrs. YOUNG and SAxBE) as the com- 
mittee on the part of the Senate to at- 
tend the funeral of the late Representa- 
tive Kirwan. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM, 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, and, pursuant to Senate 
Resolution No. 434, as a further mark 
of respect to the memory of Representa- 
tive Michael J. Kirwan, of Ohio, that 
the Senate now adjourn. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 5 o’clock and 3 minutes p.m.) 
the Senate adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970, at 11 a.m. 
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AUTHORIZE CRIMINAL PENALTIES 
FOR MERCURY POISONING 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr, MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
24, the Department of Justice an- 
nounced plans to bring suits under the 
Refuse Act of 1899 to prohibit the dis- 
charge of mercury into navigable waters. 
I previously urged the Department to 
use the Refuse Act together with the Fed- 
eral Water Quality Act to protect the 
public’s health and safety from mercury 
poisoning. I commend the Department 
for apparently revoking its previous 
guideline—an indefensible position—to 
only utilize the 1899 Refuse Act in cases 
of “accidental and infrequent” pollution 
and to ignore cases to continuous day-to- 
day dumping of potentially poisonous 
wastes. 

Interior Secretary Hickel warns that 
the presence of mercury in much of the 
Nation’s waters “constituted an immi- 
nent health hazard.” He now terms 
mercury contamination of water “an in- 
tolerable threat to health and safety of 
Americans.” He disclosed that the pol- 
luters were requested to act voluntarily 
to end mercury pollution. Their failure 
to comply forced Mr. Hickel to recom- 
mend that the Department of Justice 
initiate legal proceedings. Mr. Hickel ap- 
pears to have acted reasonably and 
constructively. 

Because mercury pollution is a very 
serious matter, where the evidence indi- 
cates it may be threat to the health and 
safety of Americans, and the polluter 
fails to attempt to comply voluntarily af- 
ter request, the Department of. Justice 


should authorize and seek criminal pen- 
alties as well as civil injunction proceed- 
ings under the Refuse Act of 1899 against 
polluters. To do otherwise is an attempt 
to defend the intent and strength of the 


1899 Refuse Act and to possibly ignore 
Government responsibility for existing 
law. 


SPECIAL DOCUMENTARY PROGRAM 
WILL APPEAR ON ABC 


HON. ROY A. TAYLOR 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I take spe- 
cial pride in calling to the attention of 
my colleagues in the House and Senate 
a special documentary program entitled 
“Help,” which will appear on the ABC 
Television Network this coming Monday, 
August 3, 1970, at 10:30 p.m., as part of 
ABC’s “Now” series. 

This hour-long, prime-time color film 
will portray the phenomenal success 
story of AFRAM, Inc., a black owned 
and operated business located in the con- 
gressional district which I represent at 
Asheville, N.C. Asheville, incidentally, 
was designated earlier this year as an 
“All America City,” due in part, the 
judges said, to the progress which the 
city has made in improving race 
relations. 

AFRAM, which manufacturers a va- 
riety of disposable paper garments, is 
truly an example of what can be done 
when people of all races in a community 
combine their resources to achieve a 
mutually beneficial goal. 

The film, which I hope every Member 
of Congress will have an opportunity to 


see, will show what the blacks in Ashe- 
ville have done to help themselves in a 
unique and enterprising industry. 

Special credit must be given to Mr. 
Robert V. Mathison, of Asheville, a prime 
mover in initiating and helping to or- 
ganize AFRAM, and to Mr. Mort Cohn, 
vice president and general manager of 
WLOS-TV in Asheville, who had much 
to do with arranging the documentary. 

Mr. Cohn recently expressed the belief 
that the film will serve to provide ideas 
for similar projects elsewhere in the 
Nation. 


MEDICAL CARE BENEFITS FOR 
DISABLED COAL MINERS 


HON. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. President, this 
morning I received, as did a number of 
other Members of Congress, a letter from 
W. A. “Tony” Boyle, president of the 
United Mine Workers of America. 

Mr. Boyle proposes in his letter that 
Congress enact legislation to provide 
medical and hospital benefits to dis- 
abled coal miners who are too young to 
qualify for either medicare or their re- 
tiree’s pension from the UMW Welfare 
and Retirement Fund. 

Mr, Boyle's letter raises an issue that 
is becoming critical not only among coal 
miners but among every group of indus- 
trial workers in the Nation. This issue is: 
When a worker becomes disabled several 
years before he could draw medicare 
benefits, how can he cope with the enor- 
mous expense of medical and hospital 
care for himself and his family? 
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As a Senator from a major coal pro- 
ducing State in which many disabled coal 
miners and their families have experi- 
enced acute need for a program of the 
type proposed by Mr. Boyle, I certainly 
favor action to solve this problem. At the 
same time it must be recognized that this 
problem is shared by workers and their 
families in every State and in practically 
every industry. It is time that Congress 
began to give serious study to such a pro- 
posal. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Boyle’s letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1970. 
Hon. RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR SCHWEIKER: Disabled coal 
miners under 65 years of age face a serious 
problem of medical and hospital care which 
must be assumed by the nation. These miners 
have suffered disability as the result of em- 
ployment under hazardous conditions in an 
industry vital to the nation’s health, comfort 
and economic welfare. They richly merit as- 
sistance from the nation in their hour of 
need. 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
sought to meet the hospital and medical care 
needs of these disabled workers through the 
UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund which 
it negotiated with the coal industry, The 
Fund expended more than $55 million of a 
total income of $163 million, for hospital and 
medical care for mine workers during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. In the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1970 the Fund spent 
over $65 million out of a total income of $174 
Million for hospital and medical care. 

Because of the ever-escalating costs of 
medical and hospital care, the UMW Welfare 
and Retirement Fund has been forced to limit 
medical and hospital benefits to one year fol- 
lowing disability for mine workers too young 
to qualify for a pension. Our union fully 
recognizes that this is inadequate to the 
needs of mine workers. 

The UMW intends to win a much higher 
industry contribution to the Welfare and 
Retirement Fund in its 1971 negotiations. 
Even if the present forty cents per ton con- 
tribution were doubled, it would not be suffi- 
cient to provide indefinite hospital and med- 
ical benefits to disabled mimers because of 
the need to increase pensions, survivors bene- 
fits and other benefits. 

recent weeks, mine workers who 
have been unemployed for more than one 
year because of disability have picketed and 
disrupted production of vitally needed coal 
in several mine fields. We recognize that the 
disabled miners’ needs are urgent and very 
real. The UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund, however, cannot provide indefinite 
medical and hospital care for these dis- 
abled miners without denying benefits to 
other working and retired members and sur- 
vivors. 

The real answer to this problem, especial- 
ly in the face of soaring medical and hos- 
pital costs, is a program of hospital and med- 
ical benefits for disabled miners similar to 
Medicare which would become applicable one 
year after disability. Such a program should 
provide uniform benefits for continuing med- 
ical and hospital care costs resulting from 
disability. The UMW Welfare and Retire- 
ment Fund now provides certain supple- 
mental benefits to retired members over 65 
who are enrolled in the Medicare program 
and would attempt to provide similar bene- 
fits under a federal program for disabled 
mine workers who have exhausted benefits 
now paid from the Fund, 
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In the view of the UMW, such a program 
would best be supported from general taxa- 
tion. We urge the immediate introduction 
of legislation to meet the health care needs 
of disabled mine workers following one year 
of disability. We will be more than pleased 
to work with your office in shaping a satis- 
factory legislative measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE, 
President. 


THE FLAG—JUST “A PIECE OF 
CLOTH”? 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago 
this week our Nation was, for an all too 
brief moment, united in pride when Neil 
Armstrong planted the U.S. flag on the 
moon. The astronauts returned home 
from that hostile and airless foreign 
soil with additional flags to present to 
Congress as symbols of man’s first great 
step beyond the limits of his planet. A 
flag remains on the moon as the sacred 
symbol of the freedom, equality, justice, 
and humanity for which our country 
stands. 

In remembrance of that glorious mo- 
ment and others, such as the planting of 
the flag at Iwo Jima, where brave men 
put their lives on the line for the defense 
of our national symbol, we can only feel 
anger and grief when we see what is hap- 
pening to and being done to that flag 
today. We only have to pick up our daily 
newspaper to read of new burnings and 
other atrocities committed against the 
flag and then turn inside to see hideous 
advertisements urging us “to show our 
colors” and wear starred and striped 
pants, flag shirts or ties, and liven the 
interiors’ of our living rooms with flag 
pillows. The degradation of our national 
emblem reached new depths when one 
manufacturer even offered flag toilet 
paper. Time magazine recently wrote 
with astonishment of the manner in 
which, what Woodrow Wilson referred 
to as the “emblem of our unity” has been 
widely abused. To quote Time: 

Some . . . blow their noses on it, sleep in 
it, set it afire, or wear it to patch the seat 
of their trousers. In response, others wave 
it with defensive pride, crack skulls in its 
name, and fly it from their garbage trucks, 
police cars and skyscraper scaffolds. In pride 
or put-on, Pop or protest, Old Glory’s her- 
aldy blazons battered campus and Indian- 
apolis 500 races, silver pins and trash bins, 
glittering cowboy vests and ample bikinied 
chests, The flag has become the emblem of 
America’s disunity. (Time, July 6, 1970, p. 8). 


It is time that Congress acted deci- 
sively to remove the flag from the polit- 
ical arena of flamboyant protest and 
from the botique marketplace to restore 
it as the symbol and property of the en- 
tire Nation. Congress took a step in this 
direction by enacting the Federal Flag 
Anti-Desecration Statute in 1968. It pro- 
vides a penalty of not more than $1,000 
or imprisonment for not more than 1 
year, or both, for any person who “‘know- 
ingly casts contempt upon any flag of 
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the United States by publicily mutilating, 
defacing, defiling, burning, or trampling 
upon it.” At the time that this bill was 
under consideration by the 90th Con- 
gress, I argued that the penalties pro- 
vided would prove to be inadequate. 

Time has proved my belief that the 
threat of a minimal fine or jail term 
would not be taken seriously by those 
who would take the fiag from us and use 
it for their own narrow purposes to de- 
grade our national honor. Typical of the 
flag burners is one young lady from 
Berkeley, Calif., who was quoted by Time 
as saying: 

Desecrating the flag is just fun. It’s burned, 
torn or worn for the sheer joy of doing 
something naughty and getting away with 
it. (Time, July 6, 1970, p. 21) 


If we have failed to teach our youth 
the joy of patriotism and the meaning 
of our flag, we must make the burning 
and other forms of desecration a painful 
experience. To save the flag from those 
who would degrade it and to restore it 
to a place of national honor for all Amer- 
icans, I am today introducing a bill to 
amend the present flag desecration law 
and provide for imposition of a maxmum 
fine of $2,000 with possible imprison- 
ment for a term of up to 2 years, or both. 
My bill will punish not only wanton acts 
to desecrate the flag but also will include 
acts of disrespect. By using the definition 
already provided by the flag code, acts 
of disrespect will come under the pen- 
alty provisions of this bill and will be 
enforceable in the courts. 

There will be those who will argue 
that the Federal Government cannot 
take away the flag burners’ “freedom of 
expression” as if they could not express 
their twisted sense of dissatisfaction with 
America in any other way. Since 1905, 
the Supreme Court has recognized that 
State and Federal Governments have an 
interest in promoting patriotism and 
protecting the flag as an emblem of na- 
tional power and national honor. Justice 
M. Harlan wrote in that first flag dese- 
cration case, Halter against Nebraska: 

A State will be wanting in care for the 
well-being of its people if it ignores the fact 
that they regard the flag as a symbol of their 
country’s power and prestige and will be im- 
patient if any open disrespect is shown to- 
wards it... [Commercial use of the flag] 
tends to degrade and cheapen the flag in the 
estimation of the people, as well as to defeat 
the object of maintaining it as an emblem 
miy Doy power and National honor, 205 


While the Supreme Court has not 
ruled on the question of whether fiag 
burning or desecration is a form of sym- 
bolic speech that would come within the 
protection of the first amendment, re- 
cent opinions from that Court and other 
Federal courts give us every reason to 
believe that even if flag burning is a 
form of speech, the Government. can 
prohiibt this form of “expression” since 
there are other forms of protest or 
speech available to the desecrators with 
which they could express the same 
thoughts. Abbie Hoffman was convicted 
under the present Federal flag desecra- 
tion Iaw when he arrived at hearings of 
the then House Un-American Activities 
Committee wearing a flag shirt and 
Playing with a yo-yo. The District of 
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Columbia Court of Appeals upheld the 
conviction and found that the Federal 
flag desecration statute is a reasonable 
regulation limited to prohibiting certain 
defined acts of conduct and does not 
necessarily impinge upon a citizen’s 
right to protest. The Court found that the 
first amendment protects freedom of 
speech and not of conduct and held that 
a sufficiently important interest in reg- 
ulating the nonspeech element, such as 
here, can justify incidental limitations 
on first amendment freedoms. Hoffman 
v. United States, 256 A. 2d 567 (1969). 

The U.S. District Court for the North- 
ern District of California has also up- 
held the flag desecration law. This case 
involved the burning of the flag in front 
of a Federal courthouse. The Court found 
that even if burning of the flag was to 
be considered a form of speech, prohibi- 
tion of this act would not prevent the 
defendant from seeking an audience or 
reaching an audience by other means. 
The Federal Government’s powers of 
sovereignty were found to include the 
power to select a national flag or symbol 
and the power to select a flag, the Court 
said, carries with it the power to do 
whatever is necessary and proper for 
carrying into effect this selection includ- 
ing the power to protect it from con- 
temptuous destruction. 

The Supreme Court found in United 
States v. O’Brien, 391 U.S. 367 (1968), 
that Congress has the power to punish 
any person who burns his draft card. 
The Court held that when “speech” and 
“nonspeech” elements are combined in 
the same course of conduct, a sufficiently 
important governmental interest in reg- 
ulating the nonspeech element can jus- 
tifyincidental limitations on first amend- 
ment freedoms. All of the opinions that 
I have mentioned and others have found 
that protection of our national flag is 
a substantial and important govern- 
mental interest. Incidentally, several of 
the more liberal present and former Jus- 
tices of the Supreme Court indicated 
that they agree, in their dissenting opin- 
ions in Street v. New York, 394 U.S. 576 
(1969). This was a flag burning case 
under a New York State statute in which 
the majority of the Supreme Court side- 
stepped the main question of the case— 
whether the State could punish flag 
burning—because of a finding that the 
State might have punished the defend- 
ant’s words in addition to his act. Four 
of the Justices condemned the Court’s 
failure to face up to this issue, a failure 
which Chief Justice Warren warned “en- 
courages others to test in the streets the 
powers of our States and National Gov- 
ernment to impose criminal sanctions 
upon those who would desecrate the 
flag.” 394 U.S. at 605. The former Chief 
Justice concluded: 

I believe that the States and Federal Gov- 
ernment do have the power to protect the 
fiag from acts of desecration and disgrace. 
But because the Court has not met the 
issue, it would serve no purpose to delineate 
my reasons for this view. However, it is dif- 
cult for me to imagine that, had the Court 


faced this issue, it would have concluded 
otherwise. Ibid. 
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Another liberal, Justice Black, also 
found that the Government can punish 
the flag burners: 

It passes my belief that anything in the 
Federal Constitution bars a State from mak- 
ing the deliberate burning of the American 
flag an offense. It is immaterial to me that 
words are spoken in connection with the 
burning. It is the burning of the flag that 
the State has set its face against .... The 
talking that was done took place “as an 
integral part of conduct in violation of a 
valid criminal statute” against burning the 
American flag in public. 394 U.S. at 610. 

Justice Fortas most eloquently de- 
fended the flag in his dissenting opinion 
and succinctly stated why desecration of 
it should be punished and defenses of the 
desecrators as dissenters dismissed: 

[T]he flag is a special kind of personality. 
Its use is traditionally and universally subject 
to special rules and regulations . . . A per- 
son may “own a flag, but ownership is sub- 
ject to special burdens and responsibilities. 
Certainly ... these special conditions are 
not per se arbitrary or beyond governmental 
power under our Constitution. 

One may not justify burning a house, even 
if it is his own, on the ground, however sin- 
cere, that he does so as a protest. One may 
not justify breaking the windows of a gov- 
ernment building on that basis. Protest does 
not exonerate lawlessness. And the prohibi- 
tion against flag burning on the public thor- 
oughfare being valid, the misdemeanor if 
not excused merely because it is an act of 
flamboyant protest. 394 U.S. at 616-617. 


Let us remember the warning that 
Justice Harlan issued 65 years ago in the 
first flag desecration case and provide 
penalties for flag burners as are provided 
to deter draft-card burners. Justice Har- 
lan wrote: 

A State will be wanting in care for the 
well-being of its people if it ignores the fact 
that they regard the flag as a symbol of 
their country’s power and prestige and will 
be impatient if any open dissent is shown to- 
wards it. Halter v. Nebraska, 205 U.S. 34, 42. 


The people are rightfully “impatient” 
and angered to see their national flag 
degraded by protester and manufacturer 
alike. It is time for Congress to show 
that it cares. 


MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, with 
deep sadness and great respect, I take 
this opportunity to mark the passing of 
our honored colleague, Congressman 
Michael J. Kirwan of Ohio. Mr. Kirwan 
will long be remembered by all of us as 
a legislative leader whose record of 33 
years in the House of Representatives is 
distinguished by his vigorous leadership 
of the Democratic Party’s Campaign 
Committee and of the House Public 
Works Committee. Mr. Kirwan further 
served his country and his constituency 
as an ardent conservationalist and a 
champion of the cause of the too often 
forgotten American Indian. 
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As the self-educated son of an immi- 
grant coal miner, Mr. Kirwan typified 
the American spirit, lifting himself out 
of poverty to become the representative 
of Ohio’s 19th district in Congress in 
1937. 

His flamboyant personality and long 
service to society will serve as his me- 
morial for many years to come; Dozens 
of dams, powerplants, and parks can be 
attributed to his personal efforts. For 
these, and his many other accomplish- 
ments, we in the Congress and all Ameri- 
cans are indebted to Michael Kirwan. 


AMERICAN INDIAN MAKING SIG- 
NIFICANT PROGRESS THROUGH 
HIS OWN EFFORTS 


HON. W. R. HULL, JR. 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, it is common 
and cruel knowledge among Americans 
that the American Indian has been often 
mistreated or ignored by his fellow 
citizens and by his Government. Words 
spoken about this national disgrace 
would fill many volumes but a chronicle 
of effective action taken to rectify it 
would scarcely fill a notebook. 

Happily, one encouraging trend is de- 
veloping. Now Indian leadership is com- 
ing to the fore and significant progress 
is being made by the American Indian 
through his own efforts. 

One unique situation is occurring—one 
that deserves special recognition. Re- 
cently, four tribes, the Potawatomi, 
Kickapoo, Iowa and the Sac and Fox 
have formed their own corporation, 
owned and operated by American 
Indians. They have opened an Employ- 
ment Assistance Center at 101 West 11th 
Street in Kansas City, Mo. 

Indians from all over the United States 
will be traveling to Kansas City to be 
interviewed and have their skills and 
potential skills evaluated. This employ- 
ment activity will be conducted in an 
office staffed by 100-percent Indians. If 
an individual from a reservation is de- 
sirous of acquiring certain skills and de- 
sires to improve his economic status, he 
will be sent to school, trade school, or 
a service school. When he is capable of 
moving into a higher job classification, 
the Kansas City office will assist him in 
finding better employment. 

This unique arrangement has been 
worked out through a new concept ap- 
proved by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

Several Kansas City companies, in- 
cluding Trans World Airlines, have al- 
ready been making plans to cooperate 
with the Kansas City office of Indian 
Enterprises, Inc. One Indian girl is now 
in the new TWA Hostess Training Center. 
Others will be trained by the company in 
the near future. 


I would like to include the remarks 
of Marvin L. Franklin, director of spe- 
cial cooperative projects, Phillips Pe- 
troleum Co., before the Kansas City 
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Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Franklin has 
been a member of the Iowa Tribal 
Council and executive committee for the 
past 10 years, a member of the Oklahoma 
Bar Association, and president of Indian 
Enterprises, Inc: 

THE EMERGING AMERICAN INDIAN 


I am grateful to you on behalf of Indian 
Enterprises for the invitation to share this 
great hospitality of the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce. 

While Indian Enterprises is a relatively new 
business organization in Kansas City, it 
brings with it a story of progress and chal- 
lenge. A story that I think you will be 
thrilled to hear. It is the story of the emerg- 
ing American Indian! 

Too often we are exposed to the sensa- 
tional writer who dramatizes one-day forays 
to isolated reservation areas and portrays the 
Indian as a creature to be pitied! True, there 
are an unproportionate number of depriving 
circumstances for the Indian when consid- 
ered in comparison to other ethnic groups. 
But this is changing—changing through 
progress—changing, because the Indian lead- 
ership with the assistance of the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs is developing a new horizon 
for the American Indian. 

Indian Enterprises is just one of those 
examples. 

In 1961, President Kennedy assigned a task 
force on Indian Affairs to make recommenda- 
tions for policy changes. The Chairman of 
that group was W. W. Keeler, now Chairman 
of the Board of Phillips Petroleum Company, 
a most respected business leader as evident 
by his election as Chairman of the National 
Association of Manufacturers—but most of 
all, a cherished Indian leader, who, since the 
late 1940's has been the Principal Chief of 
the Cherokee Nation. 

The Task Force made these recommenda- 
tions: 

1. Maximum Indian economic self-suffi- 
ciency 

2. Full participation of Indians in Ameri- 
can life 

3. Equal citizenship privileges and respon- 
sibilities for Indians 

Considerable progress has been made in 
bringing about the attainment of these 
objectives. 

As business leaders, you are fully aware 
that government alone cannot marshall all 
the forces of economic change. To create a 
condition that brings about self-sufficiency, 
full participation and citizenship privileges 
and responsibilities, required the attention 
of our country’s private business sector. 

About five years ago, Phillips undertook a 
program as a business organization to see 
what might be done in cooperation with gov- 
ernment to overcome some of the problems 
in economically disadvantaged areas. Experi- 
ence has dictated that it has been most effec- 
tive in those areas in which is provided tech- 
nology and management capability to assist 
in developing viable business organizations 
which would bring job opportunities, eco- 
nomic self-sufficiency and individual growth 
to those in a local area. 

One of the great privileges I enjoy is serv- 
ing on the management board of the Navajo 
Forest Products Industries—wholly owned 
by the Navajo Tribe. Built with their own 
capital and retained earnings, the organi- 
zation now operates a very modern fifteen 
million dollar sawmill which process some 
fifty million board feet of lumber per year, 
taken entirely from their forested mountain 
ranges in New Mexico and Arizona which 
contain about five hundred thousand acres 
of timbered area. But most of all—this oper- 
ation provides gainful employment for ap- 
proximately five hundred Navajo people and 
is building a modern city to provide the 
needs of their families. Few people know of 
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this gigantic undertaking by the Navajo 
Tribe—and still fewer people know that it 
has been possible only because the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs maintains a highly quali- 
fied and efficient staff in their Branch of 
Forestry—and because a handful of dedi- 
cated men from the private sector furnished 
without -compensation, the management 
leadership to build a yiable industry. The 
Navajo workman has responded well, not 
only in the trade classifications, but in man- 
agement, and except for some thirty non- 
Navajo employees, he now performs all the 
functions of running the forest and mill 
operations. Other similar operations, Some in 
partnership with commercial organizations, 
are evident on Indian-owned lands. But 
think for a moment what might be done, 
if you as business leaders, analyzed the po- 
tentials for growth in the light of your par- 
ticular expertise as applied to the tremen- 
dous resources of Indian-owned lands. It 
takes not only the involvement of the In- 
dian in the dominate society—it takes a con- 
scientious involvement by society with the 
Indian in order to mutually benefit from his 
latent talents. 

Speaking of land areas, I am told that 
some ninety percent of our population in 
the United States lives on only two percent 
of the lands in the continental areas. The 
American Indian still controls two percent 
of the land areas much of which contains 
untapped natural resources or is capable of 
productivity through agriculture, livestock 
or recreational development. I think it is 
safe to say, the American Indian, equipped 
with the proper tools can become the 
wealthiest ethnic group the nation has ever 
known, 

Let us turn our attention to the most 
important aspect—the human resource. In 
spite of the popular literary trend to create 
a best seller based upon degrading both the 
So-called “establishment” and the disad- 
vantaged in society, by ridicule, my experi- 
ence with graduates of schools operated by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs is one that 
commands respect. Because there are limi- 
tations on Indian education enrollment 
based upon certain needs, far too many in 
society have an impression that an Indian 
School is a reformatory rather than an edu- 
cational institution. Some have asked that 
same question about Haskell Institute at 
Lawrence and it is pleasing to note that 
school has been renamed Haskell Indian 
Junior College. Thousands of Americans of 
Indian derivity have graduated from our 
universities and colleges throughout the na- 
tion, and indeed, the world. Mr. Robert Ben- 
nett, for example, a Haskell Graduate and 
George Washington University, not only be- 
came the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
but is now associated with the Law School 
at the University of New Mexico. And my 
experience with loyalty, dedication and de- 
votion on the part of the American Indian 
toward a job to be done or a goal to be 
reached, is unexcelled irrespective of his ed- 
ucational opportunities when guided by 
concerned leadership. 

About a year ago, Phillips was instru- 
mental in creating a company wholly-owned 
by the Cherokee Tribe of Oklahoma, It is 
called Cherokee Nation Industries and has 
its principal operation in a small Northeast- 
ern Oklahoma town situated in a county 
with the lowest per capita income in the 
entire state. A very generous company, West- 
ern Electric, shared its technology, manage- 
ment, and requirements for assembled com- 
munications equipment to start this manu- 
facturing firm. On June 16, 1969, it opened 
its doors in a rented five thousand square 
foot building and began with eight employ- 
ees. Today, this plant is not wholly-owned— 
but totally managed by Cherokee people re- 
cruited from that area, mostly, former stu- 
dents of schools operated by the Bureau of 
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Indian Affairs. Today, that plant employs al- 
most a hundred people, has a branch opera- 
tion which contracts with a major airline 
and is developing other operations that will 
Serve contracts in diversified business areas. 

Your next question might well be “How 
successfully do they manage?”. 

I might answer that by stating that the 
community in which Cherokee Nation In- 
dustries operates now enjoys—not just gain- 
fully employed people with a steady payroll, 
but an economic turnover in excess of one 
million dollars annually. Liquid assets of the 
corporation have reached 600% of their in- 
itial capital investment and payrolls gener- 
ated for members of the Cherokee Tribe for 
the yast year were 700% of their invested 
capital. Profits for the first year have created 
a federal income tax liability, for the cor- 
poration alone, of approximately $45,000. 
Here again, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
through its Branch of Employment Assist- 
ance was most helpful in developing a pro- 
gram of employment counselling and train- 
ing which contributed substantially to the 
success of the enterprises, or consider the 
earnings last year for Navajo Forest Products 
Industries when it had a profit in excess of 
$1.4 million, plus stumpage of $840,000 and 
a payroll of $2.25 million. 

As a business leader, you are familiar with 
these indicators and can measure their man- 
agement capabilities for yourselves. 

This brings us to Kansas City—and the 
organization we call Indian Enterprises, Inc. 

In October, 1969, the four Indian Tribes of 
Northeastern Kansas were asked what might 
be done by the Bureau of Indian Affairs to 
assist in bringing opportunities to their tribal 
members. Two things were described by 
their leaders as necessary elements—job op- 
portunities and business ownership. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs had under considera- 
tion an Employment Assistance Center in 
Kansas City to serve individual Indians from 
all areas of the nation in securing direct em- 
ployment with existing business organiza- 
tions and to provide a means for Adult Voca- 
tional education. The challenge was—can 
you as an Indian group, organize a business 
corporation capable of contracting with goy- 
ernment to operate such a center. From the 
date of the challenge to the formation of a 
corporation and signing of a contract was 
less than thirty days. Creation of an office 
and staffing was accomplished promptly— 
and on March 1, the facility was available 
and in operation. The organization is in full 
operation, serving those referred to this area, 
and we are continuing our efforts to become 
acquainted with employers and their per- 
sonnel staff as well as vocational, technical 
and academic schools of this area. 

Here again, it took the assistance of the 
local community—people like Mr. Dick Chal- 
linor, formerly associated with Chamber who 
gave generously of his time and valuable 
background of your city, Leonard Staples of 
H. D. Lee Company and Charles Koester of 
City National Bank, both long-time friends 
of Phillips who came to our aid in getting 
established. 

Not unlike other projects, the most im- 
portant element was the people we found to 
run the organization—and with the help of 
the Branch of Employment Assistance of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs who counselled our 
efforts to create a viable organization. In sup- 
port to my prior statement concerning the 
quality of education although coming from 
different geographical areas, have been stu- 
dents at Haskell. In addition to their Indian 
education, many on the staff have success- 
fully attended other schools of higher learn- 
ing, but it is significant to note the import- 
ant role BIA schools have played in prepar- 
ing the Indian to assume his position in 
society. 

The function of Indian Enterprises, Inc., 
whose directors and stockholders are repre- 
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sentatives of the four tribes of Northeastern 
Kansas, the Iowa, Kickapoo, Sac and Fox, and 
Potawatomi is to create opportunities for 
individual Indian entrepreneurship or tribal- 
ly-owned businesses. All the earnings of 
the corporation are destined to be loaned or 
invested for building businesses and none 
are to be distributed as dividends, It is, how- 
ever, and I think this important, that all 
recognize the corporation as & taxable, profit 
generating entity, capable of teaching people 
to be competitive, and yet, structured in such 
a manner that it does not destroy existing 
businesses established in our free enterprise 
system by seeking tax shelters. 

We will grow, just as Cherokee Nation In- 
dustries has grown, because the innate 
“esprit de corps” of the American Indian 
knows how to meet challenges under con- 
trolled conditions. His fears are most appar- 
ent as an individual when confronted with 
those of society whose “aggressiveness” is 
just as natural as the Indian tendency to 
be reticent. 

I regret time does not permit an oppor- 
tunity to relate to you the successes experi- 
enced in bringing established industries at 
locations on or near areas of concentrated 
Indian population. They are varied in struc- 
ture and product lines. It is a thrilling story 
of success—but one must fail before the pub- 
He hears of the building of the staircase 
to the future. 

Thank heavens—the Emerging American 
Indian is a positive, progressive, humble 
American with an unequalled empathy for 
his fellowman—and one who believes the fu- 
ture is filled with brightness. 


AMERICAN CAN CO. EARNS RECOG- 
NITION OF EQUAL EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
source of satisfaction to receive the re- 
cent news release of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission announc- 
ing establishment of a program to bene- 
fit black employees of American Can 
Company at Bellamy and Whitfield, Ala. 

This announcement represents further 
evidence of this enlightened industrial 
concern to assure its black employees that 
they will be provided with opportunities 
for self-improvement, for better jobs and 
for better housing. 

The joint program established by the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion in conjunction with American Can 
Company will provide immediate benefit 
to 75 black employees of the company at 
Bellamy and Whitfield, Ala. The details 
are set forth in the news release of Sun- 
day, July 5, 1970, as follows: 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY COMMIS- 
sion ANNOUNCES HOUSING FOR AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY EMPLOYEES 
William H. Brown III, Chairman of the 

Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

announced today the establishment of a pro- 

gram developed in cooperation with Ameri- 
can Can Company that will offer 75 Black em- 
ployees of the company at Bellamy and Whit- 


field, Alabama, an opportunity to purchase 
new homes that will be built for them in the 


area, 
The joint American Can Company-Equal 
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Employment Opportunity Commission pro- 
gram could bring substantial immediate and 
long-range savings to the residents of the 
communities. 

Seven Black employees have already pur- 
chased homes that were built as prototypes 
in’ the integrated community. The housing 
program has been under study and test since 
the summer of 1969. 

A three bedroom home will be sold to the 
employee for $7,475. The four bedroom homes 
will be priced at $9,875. 

Both three and four bedroom homes, which 
will be built by a Black contractor in the 
area, will be sited on 15,000 square foot lots. 
American Can Company will exchange 15,000 
square foot lots at no cost for Black em- 
Ployees whose current lots fail to meet the 
15,000 square foot minimum. 

The Farmers Home Administration of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, which is 
making no-down-payment financing avail- 
able to the southern families for the program, 
estimates that houses of similar construction 
are being sold in Alabama’s Sumter County 
for at least $2,000 more than the Bellamy and 
Whitfield homes. 

If all 75 Black employees take advantage 
of the American Can Company offer, the 
potential savings in the initial cost of the 
housing alone will be substantial. Additional 
long-range savings can be realized because 
of the lower interest rate possible under FHA 
financing than would be available over the 
33-year loan period from conventional 
sources, 

Construction plans and schedules were 
developed within American Can; wood prod- 
ucts and engineering services of the com- 
pany are being used wherever possible to 
save money. 

The three bedroom home affords 960 square 
feet of living area and the four bedroom, 
1,120 square feet. Both have decorative land- 
scaping. Construction includes full bath, 
built-in kitchen cabinets and both front and 
back porches. The owner has his choice of 
exterior color schemes and interior paneling. 

In announcing the program Mr. Brown said, 
“These attractive, well-built and efficient 
homes represent a positive self-help thrust. 
The homes that already have been built have 
created a new pride in their owners and a 
desire by their neighbors to participate in 
this upgrading of the individual family and 
the community. 

“This cooperative program has been estab- 
lished after months of work by representa- 
tives of the American Can Company and An- 
drew C. Muse, Chief of Conciliations, and 
Richard A, Grossman, Senior Conciliator, of 
EEOC, together with representatives of a 
number of other government agencies. We 
believe that its successful completion will 
offer valuable guidelines to other companies 
that have accepted the responsibility of work- 
ing with their minority employees as they 
achieve their deserved standards of life and 
human equality.” 

American Can’s program to promote em- 
ployment opportunity—without regard to 
race, color, religion, sex or national origin— 
has produced new promotional opportunities 
for Black employees in the Bellamy plant. 
For example, two Black employees at the 
company’s lumber facility have been pro- 
moted to foreman and Blacks now hold five 
of seven assistant foreman positions. In the 
Company’s program that advances workers 
from “helper” categories into skilled posi- 
tions, elght of the ten workers currently 
classified as helpers are Black. 

The EEOC also announced that a coopera- 
tive store at Bellamy is now in successful 
operation. The cooperative, whose Board of 
Directors is composed of four Black and three 
white Bellamy employees, was established 
with the guidance and assistance of the 


Farmer Cooperative Service of the Agricul- 
ture Department. 
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The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission was established under title VII of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. This Title of the 
Act prohibits discrimination based on race, 
color, religion, sex, and national origin in 
hiring, upgrading, and all other terms and 
conditions of employment. 


WHAT DOES OUR FLAG AND OUR 
INDEPENDENCE DAY MEAN TO US? 


HON. GLENN R. DAVIS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
Independence Day ought to serve to re- 
mind us of the struggles of our Founding 
Fathers and the simple truths of the 
ideals and the traditions which those 
Founding Fathers and succeeding great 
Americans in all the four corners of our 
land have given to us. 

A patriotic merchant in my home town 
of Waukesha, Wis., sponsored a full-page 
advertisement in the Waukesha Freeman 
which contains, in simple but moving 
Independence Day ought to serve to re- 
minders of our American heritage. 

I commend the reading of these 
passages to my colleagues: 

WHAT DOES OUR FLAG AND OUR INDEPENDENCE 
Day MEAN TO Us? 


What's a flag? What’s the love of country 
for which it stands? Maybe it begins with 
love of the land itself. It is the fog rolling 
in with the tide at Eastport, or through the 
Golden Gate and among the towers of San 
Francisco. It is the sun coming up behind the 
White Mountains, over the Green, throwing a 
shining glory on Lake Champlain and above 
the Adirondacks. It is the storied Mississippi 
rolling swift and muddy past St. Louis, 
rolling past Cairo, pouring down past the 
levees of New Orleans. It is a lazy noontide 
in the pines of Carolina, it is a ses of wheat 
rippling in Western Kansas, it is the San 
Francisco peaks far north across the glowing 
nakedness of Arizona, it is the Grand Can- 
yon and a little stream coming down out of a 
New England ridge, in which are trout. 

It is men at work. It is the storm-tossed 
fishermen coming into Gloucester and 
Provincetown and Astoria. It is the farmer 
riding his great machine in the dust of har- 
vest, the dairyman going to the barn before 
sunrise, the lineman mending the broken 
wire, the miner drilling for the blast. It is 
the servants of fire in the murky splendor of 
Pittsburgh, between the Allegheny and the 
Monongahela, the trucks rumbling through 
the night, the locomotive engineer bringing 
the train in on time, the pilot in the clouds, 
the riveter running along the beam a hun- 
dred feet in the air. It is the clerk in the of- 
fice, the housewife doing the dishes and send- 
ing the children off to school. It is the teach- 
er, doctor and parson tending and helping, 
body and soul, for small reward. 

It is small things remembered, the little 
corners of the land, the houses, the people 
that each one loves. We love our country be- 
cause there was a little tree on a hill, and 
grass thereon, and a sweet valley below; be- 
cause the hurdy-gurdy man came along on 
a sunny morning in a city street; because a 
beach or a farm or a lane or a house that 
might not seem much to others were once, 
for each of us, made magic. It is voices that 
are remembered only, no longer heard. It is 
parents, friends, the lazy chat of street and 
store and office, and the ease of mind that 
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makes life tranquil. It is summer.and winter, 
rain and sun and storm. These.are fiesh, bone 
of our bone, blood of our blood, & lasting part 
of what we are, each of us and all of us 
together. 

It is stories told. It is the Pilgrims dying 
in their first dreadful winter. It is the Min- 
uteman standing his ground at Concord 
Bridge, and dying there. It is the Army in 
rags, sick, freezing, starving at Valley Forge. 
It is the wagons and the men on foot going 
westward over Cumberland Gap, floating 
down the great rivers, rolling over the great 
plains. It is the settler hacking fiercely at 
the primeval forest on his new, his own lands. 
It is Thoreau at Walden Pond, Lincoln at 
Cooper Union, and Lee riding home from 
Appomattox. It is corruption and disgrace, 
answered always by men who would not let 
the flag lie in the dust, who have stood up 
in every generation to fight for the old ideals 
and the old rights, at risk of ruin or of life 
itself. 

It is a great multitude of people on pil- 

e, common and ordinary people, 

with the usual human failings, yet 

filled with such a hope as never caught the 

imaginations and the hearts of any nation 

on earth before. The hope of liberty. The 

hope of justice. The hope of a land in which 

aman can stand straight, without fear, with- 
out rancor. 

The land and the people and the fiag—the 
land a continent, the people of every race, 
the flag a symbol of what humanity may 
aspire to when the wars are over and the 
barriers are down; to these each generation 
must be dedicated and consecrated anew, 
to defend with life itself, if need be, but, 
above all, in friendliness, in hope, in cour- 
age, to live for. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF INFLATION 
HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, President 
Nixon has accused the Congress of prof- 
ligate spending in exceeding the budget 
figures he set for the country’s social 
programs. Increases the Congress has 
made in his budget, Mr. Nixon contends, 
threaten to fuel inflationary trends. 

I disagree—and disagree emphatically. 

The money we spend on social pro- 
grams—programs for education, for 
health care, for housing, for job train- 
ing—is piddling when matched against 
the staggering sums lavished on the mil- 
itary. The cost of the Indochina war and 
the Pentagon’s whimsically visionary 
arms projects—the ABM, carrying a 
pricetag in the tens of billions, is a strik- 
ing example—dwarf the cost of the pro- 
grams we have developed to answer the 
country’s pressing social needs, Military 
spending devours the lion’s share of our 
yearly budget, leaving only scraps for 
social programs. 

The real cause of inflation is military 
expenditures. Ending the Indochina war, 
and tightening rein on the Pentagon, will 
stop inflation. 

The cost of social programs has only 
the most trivial effects on inflation. The 
Congress is merely honoring its social 
responsibilities by seeking adequate 
funding for such programs. 
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A newspaper column by William V. 
Shannon, published yesterday in the New 
York Times, eloquently discusses this 
issue. I insert Mr. Shannon’s column in 
the Recorp at this point. 

Mr. Nixon on SPENDING 
(By William V. Shannon) 


As both a politician and a football fan, 
President Nixon knows that an aggressive 
offense is the best defense. He has taken the 
offensive against critics of his economic 
strategy who believe that with high prices, 
high unemployment, and no economic 
growth, this Administration has managed 
simultaneously to combine several of the 
worst effects of inflation and deflation. 

In a statement issued a week ago, President 
Nixon focuses on inflation and warns that 
prices cannot come down if Congress insists 
upon appropriating more money than he re- 
quested in his budget. He attacks frontally 
the argument that what is needed is a cut 
in defense expenditures and a change in na- 
tional priorities. Mr, Nixon asserts: “Let's set 
the record straight. We have changed our na- 
tional priorities.” 

In support of his assertion, the President 
points out that for the first time in twenty 
years, his budget provides more spending for 
human resources (41 per cent) than for de- 
fense (87 per cent). He compares his budget 
in this regard with the budget of President 
Kennedy in 1962 and of President Johnson in 
1968. 

These comparisons are significant because 
they at least reveal the Administration's sen- 
sitivity to the debate over national priorities. 
Without quibbling over these comparative 
statistics, two important qualifications have 
to be made with regard to the Kennedy 
budget of 1962. First, since Congress had not 
acted upon a long list of President Kennedy’s 
educational and social welfare proposals, it 
was obviously not possible to spend money 
on programs that had not yet been approved. 
Secondly, the nation’s economic performance 
in 1962 was decidedly unsatisfactory. The 
gross national product was rising but unem- 
ployment was even higher than it is now. 
That is why President Kennedy eventually 
proposed a major tax cut the following year. 

JOHNSON’S RECORD 


The comparison with President Johnson's 
record in 1968 is also instructive in a way in 
which Mr. Nixon did not intend. By then, 
Congress had approved the far-reaching So- 
cial program which the Kennedy Administra- 
tion had sought, as well as others formulated 
by Mr. Johnson. By then also, the economy 
had benefited for four years from the stimu- 
lating effect of the tax reduction which Presi- 
dent Kennedy requested. Because of the 
enormous growth of the economy in the 
Kennedy-Johnson years, President Johnson 
could fight a sizable war in Vietnam and yet 
devote a smaller percentage of the national 
budget to defense than Mr. Kennedy had 
six years earlier. 

THE EISENHOWER YEARS 


Both the Kennedy and Johnson Adminis- 
trations made errors in managing the econ- 
omy, but by correctly concentrating on eco- 
nomic expansion, they helped bring about real 
increases in living standards and in educa- 
tional and welfare programs. The Eisenhower 
Administration, preoccupied with the perils 
of inflation, especially during its second term, 
achieved a dismal record of slow growth and 
two recessions in its last four years. 

President Johnson and the Democratic- 
controlled Congress of 1967-68 share the 
blame for inducing inflation by fighting a 
war without promptly imposing sharply 
higher taxes, Although President Nixon now 
talks of facing “hard figures” and possible 
“painful measures,” his statement shows no 
evidence that he is any more willing than 
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his predecessor to choose either of the two 
grim options—to end the war or to run a 
war economy. 

Vietnam and the inflated military budget 
are the true breeders of inflation, not only in 
direct budgetary costs but in the even larger 
invisible costs of diverted manpower and 
wasted resources. Niggling cuts in social pro- 
grams cannot reach the source of the econ- 
omy’s troubles, Indeed, with the population 
steadily growing and unmet urban needs ac- 
cumulating, the nation has to have more 
schools, more hospitals, more housing and 
more people to man the social services. These 
requirements grow as inexorably as interest 
on the national debt. 

To attack Congress for spending money for 
schools and hospitals may be good politics if 
the President is only concerned with shifting 
the blame for inflation. But if he is interested 
in raising real living standards and reducing 
the scandalous level of unemployment, he 
will join Congress in approving higher social 
expenditures. If he is interested in reducing 
inflation, he will do so by stopping the war 
in Vietnam and materially cutting back on 
military programs, Wars and stable prices do 
not go together. Not even the most adept 
economic juggling or facile rhetoric can con- 
ceal that fundamental incompatibility, 


NECESSITY FOR BOXCAR 
LEGISLATION 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. NELSEN, Mr. Speaker, I must once 
again stress the necessity for boxcar 
legislation. As an indication of the 
severity of the boxcar shortage in the 
Second Congressional District, the four 
major rail lines serving our section of 
Minnesota have just reported to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission that any- 
where from 13 to 40 percent of available 
cars are now being detained on other 
lines. The breakdown follows: 


Percent 


Number of 


own cars 
on line 


Burlington Northern. 
Chicago & Northwestern. - 
Soo Line 

Milwaukee Road 


The August, September and October 
grain harvest in the Midwest will be on its 
way to market soon, worsening this situa- 
tion. Wheat, corn, and soybean produc- 
tion for this year is predicted to be 7.3 
billion bushels, an increase of 145 million 
bushels over the last year. Much of this 
huge crop will move by rail, but the delay 
in receiving cars is certain to hamper the 
shipment of the grain. The elevators and 
other facilities will soon be filled to ca- 
pacity, and the fight to get our grain to 
market has already begun. 

In the 1968 ICC hearings on ex parte 
No. 252 dealing with the boxcar short- 
age it was pointed out that there were 
over 273,000 unequipped boxcars deliv- 
ered after delays of 2 or more days, 36,000 
of which were delivered after delays of 
more than 12-days. During harvest time 
this is too long. The grain accumulates at 
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the elevators. When storage space is no 
longer available, it is dumped outside 
where it is subject to damage by the ele- 
ments. This situation has resulted in the 
loss of millions of bushels of grain, and 
prolonged storage charges for all con- 
cerned. For the farmer and the elevator 
operator, the delay in receiving needed 
cars to ship the grain to market can be 
disastrous. 

In the 10-year period 1960-70, as the 
following table shows, the number of 
plain, serviceable, unequipped boxcars 
has dropped a total of 233,816 units. 

Date and available supply of plain, 
unequipped, serviceable borcars 


1, 
1, 
1, 
i R 
EE 
1, 
1, 
1, 


Aly 

The need for more unequipped boxcars 
is critical. 

In the ICC hearings on Ex parte No. 
252, the Commission arrived at a plan 
that is intended to give those who own 
boxcars an incentive above the basic per 
diem rate during the critical shipping pe- 
riod between September and February. 
The purposes are to stimulate the quick 
return of cars to the owners, the build- 
ing of new cars and the rebuilding of old 
unequipped boxcars. 

With the basic per diem rate and the 
incentive charge combined, the rate of 
return on the rolling stock of the owning 
companies was expected to increase to 
18 percent during the time of greatest 
need for boxcars, compared to a 6 per- 
cent return on the cars during the off 
season. That would be an average return 
of 12 percent per annum. It was hoped 
that by pursuing such a policy the debtor 
roads, that is, those using other roads’ 
stock, would be encouraged to return cars 
and through the incentive payments re- 
ceiving roads would be encouraged to 
build more cars. 

I introduced a boxcar bill, H.R. 16890, 
on April 9th of this year to vest in the 
ICC additional authority to alleviate 
freight car shortages. At that time I 
stated that “a system of compensation 
for the use of any type of freight car, 
by other roads, should contribute to 
sound car service practices, including 
utilization and distribution of cars, and 
encourage the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of a car supply adequate to meet 
the needs of commerce and the national 
defense.” I am now introducing another 
bill to authorize acquisition of boxcars 
by the Department of Defense to meet its 
rail shipment needs. 

The Department of Defense, during 
the period October 1968 to September 
1969, the most recent figures available, 
utilized 120,941 unequipped boxcars. 
Broken down into quarters, beginning 
kc October 1968, the use of cars was as 

ollows: 


Date and number of unequipped bozcars 
Oct. 1, 1968—-Dec. 31, 1968 


Apr. 1, 1969—June 30, 1969.. 
July 1, 1969-Sept. 30, 1969 
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The average requirements per month 
of the Department of Defense was 10,078 
cars. It is the purpose of this bill to ap- 
propriate $120 million for the purchase 
of not less than 10,000 boxcars by the 
Department of Defense to meet its car 
needs. After the purchase of the cars, 
the Department would enter into agree- 
ments with the railroads on exchanges of 
rolling stock between the Government 
and the private rail owners. The mainte- 
nance of the Government-owned stock 
by the rails would be at rates that would 
recognize the U.S. capital investment in 
such cars. Thus the per diem and de- 
murrage charges would be less, saving 
dollars for the taxpayers. 

This bill and HR. 16899 together 
would represent a broad effort to allevi- 
ate the boxcar shortage. The Nation’s 
farmers and shippers need this assist- 
ance, and by the adoption of such legis- 
lation a great step toward solving the 
problem will have been taken. 


HEARINGS HELD BY THE EQUAL 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
COMMISSION REGARDING THE 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1964 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, on June 4, 
1970, the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission held regional hearings 
in Houston, Tex. I am submitting for the 
information of my colleagues a state- 
ment presented at those hearings. The 
statement is in support of an amendment 
to section 703(h) of title VII of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which provides that 
the professionally developed ‘ability test 
should be “directly related to the deter- 
mination of bona fide occupational quali- 
fications reasonably necessary to per- 
form the normal duties of the particular 
position concerned.” 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT ON PERSONNEL TESTING AND 
SELECTION 


(By William H. Enneis) 


It is an old American belief that a person 
should be hired on the basis of his or her 
ability to do a particular job. Few people 
oppose that idea, and many endorse it—even 
though favoritism manifesting itself in a 
variety of forms often mocks the ideal. 

A basic problem, however, is that existing 
employment methods and standards are 
rarely known to produce a better work force 
than might be obtained by other techniques. 
Only a small fraction of employers rigorously 
apply business principles to the operation of 
their personnel selection programs. 

Thus, most top corporate officials do not 
know whether their firm’s personnel prac- 
tices, including those related to psychological 
testing, produce a financial return on their 
annual expenditures. It is commonly ac- 
cepted in business circles that funds should 
not only be recovered by the activities or 
items for which they are allocated but that 
there should be a reasonable profit on what- 
ever investment is incurred. The application 
of this principle is commonly demanded in 
the production, sales, advertising, and re- 
search and development of services and 
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goods. This is not the case with most em- 
ployment testing programs. They are fre- 
quently installed uncritically without evi- 
dence that they will help produce a more 
efficient work force. Indeed, many employ- 
ers not only fail to achieve a return on the 
cost of their ‘esting programs but also fail 
to recover even their basic expenditures be- 
cause the tests have no validity for employee 
selection. Therefore, it cannot be argued 
that tests are “good, economically-sound 
selection procedures” (as they have been 
represented) unless they have been proved 
to be so within the context of hard-nosed 
business and professional standards. 

During the past decade, there has been a 
notable increase in testing procedures of 
doubtful utility. Some companies in Houston 
have even installed elaborate and expensive 
personality and temperament inventories for 
routine production jobs'in the face of re- 
peated industrial research that shows them 
to be completely useless for most employee 
selection but just dandy for psychological 
Peeping Toms and the personnel office that 
wants to reject an applicant on any phony 
pretense of an ostensibly “objective” nature. 
An official of the Atomic Energy Commission 
has said that “... the artificial, non-job- 
related entrance requirement hides more 
bigotry than all the white pointed hoods in 
the country,” ? and he suggested that our na- 
tion would have never developed into the 
world power it is now if some present-day 
psychological testing standards of accept- 
ability had been applied to screen persons 
who settled here. 

Tests though are not the sole employment 
hurdle, Educational standards—notably, de- 
mands for a high school diploma—are often 
set far higher than indicated as necessary by 
job analyses. In its recent “Guidelines on Dis- 
crimination Because of National Origin,” * 
the Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission said that it will “examine with par- 
ticular concern” situations involving testing 
of English language skills and height and 
weight standards for employment where they 
are not required for the work to be per- 
formed. In these respects, the National Origin 
Guidelines are quite similar to the Commis- 
sion’s earlier “Guidelines on Employment 
Testing Procedures,” issued August 24, 1966, 
in which a professionally developed ability 
test was interpreted as “a test which fairly 
measures the knowledge or skills required by 
the particular job or class of jobs which the 
applicant seeks, or which fairly affords the 
employer a chance to measure the applicant's 
ability to perform a particular job or class 
of jobs.” 

The confusion of standards of personnel 
selection and promotion with standards of 
employees’ job performance has a catastroph- 
ic effect on the employment opportunities 
of minorities and women. The structure and 
content of contemporary recruiting and ap- 
plicant evaluation methods result in dis- 
proportionately high rejection rates among 
these groups, usually without any support- 
ing evidence of their business necessity. In 
the absence of validity evidence, an employer 
may be using a scr procedure whose 
only known function is rejection of minori- 
ties and women in greater proportions than 
of minorities and men. Disproportionately 
high rejection of minorities is a serious social 
problem by itself; and when no useful busi- 
ness function of the employment procedure 
has been demonstrated, there are many Title 
VII problems as well. 


1H. T. Herrick, “Civil Rights, Gradualism, 
and the Established Order of Things”. 
Speech at the AEC Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, Kansas City, Missouri, October 4, 
1967. 

2 Federal Register, Vol. 35, No. 8, p. 421, 
January 13, 1970. 
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The vast majority of employment tests in 
use today are measures of achievement, 
usually those of an academic nature. The 
assumption that present achievement will 
predict future job performance is the basic 
premise for the use of most employment 
tests. Furthermore, the use of such achieve- 
ment tests as potential predictors of job per- 
formance is based on the additional assump- 
tion that applicants have been exposed to 
the same general opportunities for learning, 
since, on the basis of the “equal exposure” 
concept, those persons who have the greater 
capacities for learning will have achieved 
more, as measured by tests, and may be the 
persons more likely to learn, for example, 
job skills. 

Given the past and present conditions of 
our educational systems, this “equal expo- 
sure” or “equal opportunity” principle for 
learning and achieving, as measured by most 
employment tests, is completely false. Under 
these circumstances, the fact that a large 
segment of minority groups have not learned 
test-taking skills does not mean that they are 
unable to learn job-related skills, including 
those of a highly complex nature. Thus, so- 
called “aptitude” tests given to assess em- 
ployability are often nothing more than in- 
dicators of previous opportunity to learn— 
not future job potential. 

On the other hand, many employers say, 
“We cannot lower our standards,” in defense 
of their continued low utilization of minori- 
ties. This argument is particularly frequent 
among employers who have experienced sig- 
nificant technological change. There is a 
widespread notion that internally compli- 
cated and sophisticated equipment must be 
operated by the most intelligent persons 
available. This belief has yet to be univer- 
Sally proven; and, in fact, there is quite a bit 
of evidence to show that as manufacturing 
processes become more and more automated, 
general intellectual requirements actually 
decline. Has anyone ever claimed that it re- 
quires greater intelligence, learning ability 
or mechanical aptitude to operate a zipper 
than to button up a coat? Certainly not. 
And everyone Knows that a zipper is far 
more intricate than a simple button and 
buttonhole. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission has never advocated that an em- 
ployer lower productivity standards among 
members of his work force. However, the 
Commission has consistently urged that ir- 
ing standards or qualifications be system- 
atically validated against employee job per- 
formance and has often insisted that appli- 
cant screening methods and test cutoff 
scores be changed when these selection 
methods result in disproportionately high 
rejection rates among minority applicants or 
present employees and have no demonstrated 
validity for the employer’s jobs. Only in this 
way can the employer establish that his selec- 
tion procedures serve a real business need 
and that the qualifying level established for 
hiring or promotion is one below which a 
greater proportion of applicants ultimately 
fail to meet standards of productivity nor- 
mally expected from experienced employees. 
After all, if scores derived from a screening 
procedure are not related to employees’ per- 
formance, absolutely no level of qualifica- 
tion for employment can be set that will 
result in a better work force, as determined by 
relevant measures of employee productivity 
and effectiveness. 

Thus, it is high time that employers, 
unions, and employment agencies stop con- 
fusing tests, education, interviews, and ap- 
plication blanks with job requirements when 
they think of the “qualified” employee. 
Standards of employee performance are de- 
rived from job requirements and duties. They 
do not reside in test scores, years of school- 
ing, and data from application blanks and 
interviews. In this respect, psychological tests 
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have been highly touted by their publishers 
and their users on the basis of “objectivity” 
and freedom from the bias or prejudice which 
can operate, for example, during an inter- 
view. This is a highly specious argument be- 
cause, from an equal employment opportu- 
nity viewpoint, no test is objective unless re- 
sults from it are known to be directly related 
to measures of employee effectiveness for a 
particular job or class of jobs. 

Perhaps too much attention has been di- 
rected to employment tests as “discrimina- 
tory” and “culturally-biased” instruments, 
The attack on tests has tended to obscure 
the fact that it is people, not tests, that 
practice employment discrimination. People 
can discriminate; and some do. Tests do not 
screen out or screen in applicants for employ- 
ment; people do. Tests do not exercise judg- 
ment or make personnel decisions; people 
do. Tests do not hire and promote; people 
do. 

In conclusion, irrelevant and unreasonable 
standards for job applicants and upgrading 
of employees pose serious threats to our 
social and economic system. The results will 
be denial of employment to qualified and 
trainable minorities and women, creation of 
labor costs, and erection of job barriers that 
are incompatible with both the necessities of 
American industry in particular and the 
goals of American society in general. The 
commission will not stand idle in the face 
of this challenge. It will fight employment 
discrimination in whatever form it occurs. 
The cult of credentialism is one of our 
targets. 


CAMPUS DISORDERS PART OF A 
RED PLOT? 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I wish to include an interesting 
article by Henry J. Taylor entitled “Cam- 
pus Disorders Part of a Red Plot?” I 
believe it deserves wide attention. 

The article follows: 

Campus DISORDERS PART OF A RED PLOT? 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Are part of the campus disorders a Red 
plot? You be the judge. For a perilous 
feature of our day is that too many people 
are either too civilized, too inexperienced, too 
distracted or too dense to grasp the docu- 
mented truth. 

CENTER IN PRAGUE 


We are being brainwashed whenever we 
are told that the thrust here is not orga- 
nized. The CIA and FBI both know that the 
center for it is in Prague, within the shadow 
of the Ruzyne Airport. There the immense 
so called International Union of Students, 
financed and brain-trusted by Moscow, is 
supporting university anarchists here and 
throughout the free world. 

The Kremlin departmentalizes this place 
into “country desks.” Each section supervises 
a country. Cunningly, each tailors the “is- 
sues” for each country. Naturally, the IUS 
drums on the Vietnam issue here and 
“Peace! Peace! Peace!” to further a Red vic- 
tory in Southeast Asia. 

A Pole, Vlod Konarski, a man with a bite 
like a saber tooth tiger, supervises the British 
thrust. The IUS vehicle there is the mili- 
tant Radical Student Alliance in London. 
Two subdivisions are supervised by Jean 
Bourgareau, a Frenchman, and Martin Abeln, 
who is Dutch. 
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In Erie the IUS thrust, locally called the 
International Movement, is based at Trinity 
College, Dublin. The IUS supervisor is 
Hardial Sinh Bains, a naturalized Canadian 
born in India. 

A Bains sidekick is Ralph Schoenman, 34, 
the student shepherd of the Bertrand Russell 
Peace Foundation—the man who concocted 
the mock trial of President Johnson in Stock- 
holm in protest against Vietnam ironfisted 
Schoenman served a “martyr” stretch in 
Montjoy Prison, Dublin. Britain banned 
Schoenman and Scotland Yard caught him. 
To the dismay of the CIA and FBI. Schoen- 
man had an American passport. 

In West Germany the Berlin police docu- 
mented the IUS’s control of Rudolph 
Dutschke (“Red Rudi”) when Dutschke was 
arrested on April 11, 1968, during riots in 
nearly all the West German universities. 

In France the IUS thrust is supervised by 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit (“Before you can build 
you must destroy”), who is not even a 
Frenchman. He’s German. The success, 
typified by the March 3 Natarre campus may- 
hem which saw Dean Paul Ricouer kidnapped 
and 125 policemen injured, has all but 
paralyzed French education. University 
faculty members are brutalized and kid- 
napped almost daily. 

The French Parliament has enacted a uni- 
versity reform law. In it the campuses are 
supposed to be autonomous. But by staging 
demonstrations identical with those here 
the continued attacks have forced Education 
Minister Oliver Quichard to open France’s 
campuses to police jurisdiction by declaring 
university grounds to be public thorough- 
fares. 

President Georges Pompidou himself has 
stated, in desperation, that “there is no 
security on many major campuses in France.” 

SITUATION IN ITALY 


I had lunch in New York not long ago with 
Italian Foreign Minister Aldo Moro. Italy, too, 
has enacted a new university reform law. 
Moro, himself a professor, sponsored it. “But 
what can we do?” he asked. “In my country, 
as in France, your country and throughout 
the free world, the Reds’ technique is always 
to up their demands with every concession 
they gain.” 

Japanese Premier Ejsaku Sato spoke 
similarly on his visit here. He said that last 
year student arrests in campus disorders ex- 
ceeded 14,000 (ours exceeded 3,600) and that 
the IUS thrust has reduced Japanese éduca- 
tors to a shambles. The IUS vehicle there is 
the immense Zengakuren student organiza- 
tion along with five other factions. 

There’s no Alfred Hitchcock mystery in 
what is happening here, nor the brainwash- 
ing that accompanies it. Of course, none is 
so blind as one who will not see. But, wake 
up, America! 

Our enemies are promoting a civil war in 
the United States. “It can’t happen here” is a 
totally dangerous philosophy. It will happen 
if we still refuse to wake up and call a spade 
a spade. 


QUESTIONS REGARDING RECUR- 
RING ANNUAL GRANTS TO COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES FOR 
RESEARCH ARE ANSWERED BY 
THE SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 
Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 


Speaker, on July 22, 1970, when the 
House was considering the conference 
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report on H.R. 17619, the Department of 
the Interior and Related Agencies Appro- 
priations Act for fiscal year 1971, certain 
questions were raised with regard to re- 
curring annual grants reportedly made 
by the Department of the Interior to 
various colleges and universities for 
research. 

I have brought this matter to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Interior, 
and under general leave granted to revise 
and extend my remarks on the confer- 
ence report, I would like to place in the 
Record a letter received by me from 
Secretary Hickel in this connection. 

It will be noted that the only annual 
recurring research grants made to col- 
leges and universities are those author- 
ized by Public Law 88-379, under the Of- 
fice of Water Resources Research. 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 

OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1970. 
Hon. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Interior and 
Related Agencies Appropriations, House 
of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mrs, HANSEN: This will refer to your 
request for information concerning annual 
recurring grants to colleges and universities 
for research. 

The only program that the Department ad- 
ministers which makes annual recurring 
grants to colleges and universities for re- 
search is the program authorized by Public 
Law 88-379, under the Office of Water Re- 
sources Research. 

Under this program, which is known as 
“Assistance to States for Institutes,” the 
Office of Water Resources Research makes 
annual grants of $100,000 to a State uni- 
versity in each of the 50 States and in Puerto 
Rico. The request for funds to finance this 
program is set out as a line item under the 
appropriation for the Office of Water Re- 
sources Research in the President’s budget 
and is Justified annually to the Congress. Each 
State university receiving a grant submits to 
the Office of Water Resources Research for 
review, @ list of its proposed research projects. 

The appropriation items, Salaries and Ex- 
penses, Office of the Secretary, does not in- 
clude grant funds for colleges and univer- 
sities, The funds provided under this appro- 
priation, as you know, are used to finance 
the immediate Office of the Secretary, the 
Under Secretary, the Assistant Secretaries 
and related departmental direction. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER J. HICKEL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


REPRESENTATIVE WHALLEY PRE- 
SENTED DISTINGUISHED SERV- 
ICE MEDAL BY THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in recognition of Congressman 
J. Irvine Wuatuey’s long, distinguished 
service to the Nation and especially to 
the people of Pennsylvania, he has been 
honored with the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of American Legion’s highest 
award, the Distinguished Service Medal. 
I certainly agree with the choice 
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and am happy to join in this expression 
of appreciation to my friend and col- 
league for his devoted years of service 
to our country. Congressman WHALLEY 
has spent many years representing the 
12th Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania and has been a true friend to the 
causes of his district and his State. My 
fullest congratulations to Congressman 
WHALLEY for his great service in the 
past, and appreciation for his continued 
personal friendship, and best wishes for 
his good health in the future. 

The letter informing Congressman 
Wuattey of this distinctive award is as 
follows: 

THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
Harrisburg, Pa., July 7, 1970. 
Congressman J. IRVING WHALLEY, 
Windber, Pa. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WHALLEY: I am very 
pleased to inform you that you have been 
selected to receive the highest award that 
the Department of Pennsylvania American 
Legion bestows to an individual, the “Dis- 
tinguished Service Medal.” 

The selection committee has selected you 
to be the recipient of this award for this 
year because of your great service that you 
are rendering to mankind. 

This award in past years has been given 
to Dr. Jonas Salk, Dr. Milton Eisenhower, 
Richard King Mellon, Governor Edward Mar- 
tin and Mrs. Clifford Heinz. 

It is requested that you be present at 
the 52nd Annual State Convention of the 
Pennsylvania American Legion session on 
Friday, July 17, 1970 at 1:00 p.m. in the Edu- 
cational Forum Building (capital complex) 
in Harrisburg, Pa. for the presentation of this 
award by State Commander Henry R. Woods. 

Looking forward to seeing you at that 
time, I am 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp T. Hoax, 
State Adjutant. 


PARABLE FOR A DIVIDED NATION 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, there are, on occasion certain 
public addresses which succinctly consti- 
tute profound statements on the current 
state of our Nation and of those who live 
within its borders. Such a statement, I 
believe, was delivered last fall during the 
first October anti-Vietnam war moratori- 
um on October 15, 1969. This address has 
recently come to my attention and I wish 
to commend it to my colleagues, not be- 
cause it is still another peace polemic, 
necessary as they may be while the war 
goes on, but because it is a relatively 
timeless statement concerning a divided 
Nation that very much needs to pull itself 
together and engage in a productive dia- 
log which gives a fair hearing to all of the 
many points of view which are today 
present. 

Warren H. Schmidt, assistant dean 
at the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of the University of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles, delivered 
this parable at a conference on adult ed- 
ucation at Asilomar in California. Al- 
though the Vietnam war was not on the 
agenda, and although the parable is not 
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specifically concerned with the war, he 
felt that he wanted to discuss the shat- 
tering divisiveness within our Nation. He 
was rewarded with a standing ovation 
following his talk. I believe, since his 
remarks, that my colleagues will see the 
reason for the warm response. I include 
his presentation at this point in the 
RECORD: 


Is Ir Atways Ricur To Be RIGHT? 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON TENSIONS AND HOPES 
(By Warren H. Schmidt) 


There once was a land where men were 
always right, they knew it...and they were 
proud of it. 

It was a land where a man was proud to 
say, “I am right” and “You are wrong.” 

For these were words of conviction, of 
strength and of courage. 

No one was ever heard to say, “I may be 
wrong” or “You may be right,” for these 
were words of weakness, uncertainty and 
cowardice. 

When differences arose among the people 
of this land they sought not to re-examine 
and explore, but only to justify and persuade. 

When differences arose between the old 
and the young, the older would say: 


“We have worked hard to build this great and 
prosperous land. 

We have produced cars and highways that 
permit us to move quickly from place 
to place, 

We have built planes that surpass the speed 
of sound. 

We have produced computers which solve 
complex problems in milliseconds. 

We have even touched the moon. 

We expect those who inherit this good land 
to appreciate what we have accom- 
plished and to build on the heritage 
we have given to them.” 


These older people were right, of course, 
and they knew it and were proud of it. 

But the younger people of that land would 
respond: 

We see around us a land that has been be- 
fouled and exploited. 

People starve where food is plentiful, 

Laws and practices prevent some from hay- 
ing an equal chance to develop and 
to influence. 

Noble and moral words are matched by self- 
ish and sordid deeds. 

Leaders urge us to fight wars to preserve 
peace—and the fighting does not end, 

The whole scene is phony and polluted and 
inhuman and out of control. 

We want no part of this money-mad Estab- 
lishment. 


These younger people were right, of course 

. and they knew it and were proud of it. 

. and the gap between the generations 
grew wider, 

When differences arose between men of 
different races, those from the majority race 
would say: 

We are working steadily to build a land of 
justice and equality for all of our 
citizens. 

We have made considerable progress—but 
social progress does not come swiftly. 

Those whom we seek to help and lift can 
only hurt their own cause when they 
push and intrude and pressure us, 

Let them show some patience—and let them 
use more fully the opportunities we 
have already supplied. 

Then we will feel like doing even more for 
them. 


These people of the majority were right, 
of course ... and they knew it and they 
were proud of it. 

But those from the minority group would 
reply: 
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We have been pushed around too long and 
we are angry. 

We have been confined to a ghetto. 

Our children’s education has been stunted 
in second-rate schools. 

We have sen jobs go to less qualified while 
our people are rejected or shunted into 
menial tasks. 

We see a thousand subtle signs that brand 
us and our children as second-class 
citizens in this land. 

We will tolerate lofty promises and meagre 
deeds no longer. 

These people from the minority were right, 
of course ... and they knew it and were 
proud of it: ... and the gap between the races 
grew wider. 

And so it went in thisland... 


Group after group defined the right 

And took their stand 

And upheld their position against those who 

them. 

It happened between those who taught in 
the school and those who provided the 
funds. 

It happened between those who gave priority 
to a strong defense and those who gave 
priority to better cities. 

It happened between those who pleaded for 
peace at almost any price and those 
who argued for national honor at al- 
most any cost. 

Everyone was right, of course... and they 
knew it and were proud of it .... and the 
gaps between the groups grew wider. 

Until the day came when the rigidity of 
rightness caused all activity to come to a 
halt, 

Each group stood in its solitary rightness, 
glaring with proud eyes at those too blind to 
see their truth, determined to maintain their 
position at all costs (For this is the respon- 
sibility of being right). 

Now the quality of life in the land de- 
clined 

And grew more grim 

And the people became more angry 

And violence increased. 

People had more things, but their sense 
of well-being and personal fulfillment di- 
minished. 

Some measured the cost in tasks undone 
and energy wasted. 

Others in loneliness and fear. 

Most felt powerless and without hope. 

But through the tense days of confusion 
and gaps of all kinds, some maintained their 
vision of a time when men would again value 
their differences ... 

As a source of richness 

As a stimulant to learning 

As a base for creativity. 

Then... 

One day a strange new sound was heard 
in the land, 

Someone said, “I may be wrong... You 
may be right.” 

The people were shocked that anyone 
could be so weak and so confused. 

But the voice persisted. 

And when the people looked, they saw 
that it came from one who was known for 
his strength and wisdom. 

And some people began to listen in a dif- 
ferent way. 

It now seemed safe to listen to opposing— 
and even “wrong”—views, 

As they listened, they discovered common 
beliefs they had not known before. 

They even began to see signs of humanity 
and noble purpose in those whom they once 
only knew as adversaries. 

Here and there men expressed their com- 
mon desires in deeds—and bright examples 
of joint action were seen in- the land. 


With each new effort, men’s faith in one 
another grew ...and their faith in the 
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future ...and in their ability to shape 
their own destiny. 

They stated these beliefs in a Declaration 
of Interdependence which read in part... 

All men are created equal—but each de=- 
velops in a unique way. 

All men are endowed with certain inalien- 
able rights—but each must assume certain 
inevitable responsibilities. 

For the happiness and fulfillment of all 
depends on the commitment of each to ac- 
cept and support equality and uniqueness, 
rights and responsibilities. 

In this land men had learned how two 
rights could make a costly wrong. 

That it may take less courage to point a 
finger than to extend a hand and less wis- 
dom to defend a narrow right than to search 
for truth. 

Most important of all, the people of this 
land had learned that the quest for truth is 
never over; that the challenge is always the 
same ... 

To stop fighting long enough to listen. 

To learn from those who differ. 

To try new approaches, 

To seek and test new relationships. 

And to keep at a task that never ends. 


WHY DID DAVID HAVE TO BE 
KILLED? 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the story of 
war is replete with sadness and personal 
heartbreak, yet there seems always to be 
gallant and noble expressions of con- 
fidence and belief in our country which 
help to compensate for the tragedy of 
war. A young man from Fort Walton 
Beach in my district, whose name was 
David A. Hickman, was killed in service. 
Another brother Ronald, also in the 
service, wrote a letter to his 11-year-old 
sister about the death of their brother. 
I don’t think many communications 
have been penned which express patriot- 
ism more clearly. How good it would be 
if every young man and woman could 
read this letter and heed its contents. I 
submit it for publishing in the RECORD, 
for indeed it is a touching letter. David 
Hickman was a son of retired Lt. Col. 
and Mrs. John E, Hickman: 

[From the Playground Daily News, May 28, 

1970] 


Way Di Davin Have To Be KIrtLED? As 
EXPLAINED TO AN 11-YEAR-OLD 

(Epvrror’s Nore: A Navy petty officer, 22, 
from Fort Walton Beach, wrote to his 11 
year old sister, explaining why their older 
brother was killed in Vietnam, explaining 
maturity.) 

Dear Lori, first I will explain why I am 
writing this letter. I do not intend this to 
be a one-sided lecture, nor is it meant as 
advice; the only advice I can give you is 
“Decide for Yourself.” What this is, is sim- 
ply an explanation, for I believe I owe this 
to those whom it concerns. This concerns 
you, as well as each one of our family, in- 
cluding myself. 

David was killed last December. We won- 
dered how it happened, where it happened, 
when; but mostly we asked why. Why? Why 
did David join the Army? Why did he go to 
Vietnam? Why was he killed? 
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Perhaps, I can explain; to you and myself, 

Why did David join the Army? The an- 
swer to this question is the same as the an- 
swer to the question: “What is the difference 
between a child and an adult?” A child is 
someone who wishes all the time, and wishes 
that his wishes come true. An adult is a per- 
son who realizes that wishes accomplish 
nothing, and only through productive 
achievement can he achieve his desires. In 
other words, an adult is someone who works 
for his own living, and refuses to “sponge” 
off others. 

Every child, some sooner than others, 
comes to a point in his youth when he must 
decide whether he wishes to be fed, clothed, 
and protected by others, or whether he works 
to feed, clothe, and protect himself. Some 
never make this decision, and live their life 
in a state of constant dreaming or childish 
nightmares. They live in the world of Peter 
Pan and never grow up. They “hope” and 
“wish” and “dream” and that’s all they do. 
In reality, this accomplishes nothing. 

Those that do decide to become adults, to 
support their own life, no longer dream the 
impossible dream or reach for the unreach- 
able star. They struggle to realize the possi- 
ble dream and reach for the reachable star. 
For..those reasons—and many more—David 
joined the Army. 

Why did he go to Vietnam? He did not go 
there to sacrifice his life. A sacrifice is when 
you give something up and receive nothing. 
He went there to live and to fight for the way 
of life he wanted, along with those who be- 
lieve the same. So he did indeed expect to 
gain something by going there. He sought 
to attain his values and to stop those who 
tried to destroy them. He did not sacrifice 
his life. It would have been a sacrifice if he 
was willing to live under the conditions of 
those whom he opposed. He was not. 

He did not go there on a simple mission: 
destroy, kill. He went there to stop those 
who seek to destroy our way of life and our 
lives. He was trying to destroy destruction. 
He was fighting to keep values he believed in: 
freedom of thought, freedom of work, free- 
dom of happiness, independence, of the 
spirit. All these ideas are exactly what Com- 
munism is opposed to. Too many people be- 
lieve that while Communist methods are evil, 
their goals are noble. It is this belief among 
the men who are still free that is respon- 
sible for every Communist victory in history. 
Their methods are ghastly, their goals are in- 
human. 

We do not exist for the State's pleasure, 
but for our own; we do not work where and 
in what manner we are told to but do the 
work we choose; we don’t buy what is dic- 
tated to us, but instead, we buy what we 
want. We do not shackle our minds and be- 
lieve everything that is told us, but we free 
our minds and decide the truth by reason. 
This is their reason for hating us, their 
reason for trying to “bury” us. David chose 
not to let them do it. 

Maybe conditions aren’t as they should be 
in this country or as ideal as we want. But 
wishing will not change these conditions 
and tears won’t stop them. When people are 
dying of hunger around yon, your heart will 
be of no earthly use to them. It is only with 
your mind and your creative labor can you 
change things. This is why David was killed, 
because he fought to change things into the 
way they ought to be, and can. 

But you and I look on and say “What can 
I do to match what he did? What can I do 
to equal his effort?” 

By remembering what values he strived 
for; by remembering what he lived for; by 
giving yourself value to the same ideals he 
held as valuable. But only if you decide to, 
and not because “I said so.” 

There are many things I see and do not 
like. I haye chosen to build as I think they 
ought to be and can, It takes very little 
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knowledge and skill to tear a building down. 
It takes creative , determination and 
labor to construct the building and keep it 
standing. 

The same holds true of any system, gov- 
ernment organization, or way of life. It takes 
very little imagination to gripe about it, mock 
it, and destroy it. But think of the effort, 
creativity and purposefulness of the men 
who constructed that government and its 
ideals. Such men are responsible for all the 
good that has ever appeared on earth. 

Yes, you may choose to remain a child, and 
dream of gumdrops Hanging from trees, 
and beds of clouds, sidewalks of gold, and 
Peter Pan wishes, but don’t be surprised 
when you have nightmares of Captain Hook 
or wicked witches of the North. 

Or you may create with skill of your hands 
and the confidence of your mind, and feel a 
warmth of pride and accomplishment. In 
this manner, childish fears can be easily over- 
come, and enemies easily defeated. 

Your decision may not come for many 
years, but when it does, don’t evade the ne- 
cessity of decision; it will not change the 
fact that there is a choice. And that choice 
is yours. Make the best of it. 

Your brother, 
Ron. 


PATRIOTISM 
HON. WILLIAM L. DICKINSON 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives a fine young person, Miss Kate 
Keifer. Miss Keifer is one of my constit- 
uents and quite an orator. She is pres- 
ently a junior majoring in history in the 
school of education at Auburn Univer- 
sity. Upon graduation, she plans a ca- 
reer as a teacher. 

The following speech was her entry in 
the “Miss Patriotism Contest” sponsored 
by the Classified Service Clubs of Mont- 
gomery for the July 4 celebration: 

PATRIOTISM 
(A similation of burning the American flag) 


What if I were to actually burn this Amer- 
ican flag? What would be your reactions to 
this act? First, you would probably feel hos- 
tile toward me; then you would think “why 
would she burn this flag, this is a symbol 
of my freedom, my life. Why, that is almost 
like burning my country.” Do you know 
what these feelings are? They are what some 
people call Patriotism. 

Patriotism is not a new thing—why, it’s 
as old as man, because as long as man has 
been on this earth, he has had pride. Pride 
in himself, his home, community and now 
his country. Patriotism today is not as it 
was in 1776, even if we would like it to be 
that way. Yet, it is not dying, it is not 
twisted out of sort as some people think. 
Why, just the other day I was riding down 
& residential street and five out of ten houses 
I saw had American flags fiying from the 
front of their homes. Now why in this day 
of no morals, drug abuse, and political con- 
flict, why would these individuals fly this 
symbol of Americanism? Because this is 
America and only in America does a flag 
mean so much to a country. Only in Amer- 
ica does your heart Jump into your throat 
when you see Old Glory raised or hear the 
National Anthem. Patriotism is working, 
thinking, doing what is best for mankind, 
and when you do, you will have done it for 
your country. 
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As you know, the Pledge of Allegiance is 
made up of several phrases—all having a 
meaning that touches all mankind. They are 
meanings of unity, of brotherhood, of a God- 
fearing nation—in essence, a symbol of love. 
In the Bible in 1 Cor., verse 13, in part it 
reads: 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men 
and of angels, and have not Love, I am be- 
come as sounding brass, or a tinkling cym- 
bal. And though I have the gift of prophecy 
and understand all mysteries, and all knowl- 
edge; and though I have all faith, so that I 
could remove mountains, and have not Love, 
Iam nothing.” 

Aren't we “nothing” without pride of 
home, family, and country; in other words, 
aren't we “nothing” without Patriotism? 


ENVIRONMENTAL TECHNOLOGY 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, industry is 
crying for technically trained manpower. 

While society has the philosophy that 
the student must obtain a 4-year degree, 
only about 20 percent of any age group, 
although not necessarily the top 20 per- 
cent in ability, secure such a degree. 
What about the other 80 percent? Are 
they to be left with little or no prepara- 
tion for today’s and tomorrow’s techno- 
logical society in which they are ex- 
pected to become productive, useful citi- 
zens? The answer, of course, must be 


no. 

What is being done about this prob- 
lem? 

We support a number of remedial pro- 
grams. But the National Advisory Coun- 
cil for Vocational Education has report- 
ed that some of these cost as much as 
$12,000 for every man or woman placed 
in a job. This is compared to an esti- 
mated figure of $1,000 to $2,500 if a 
student were enrolled in a Federal, State, 
or local vocational program included in 
a mainstream secondary or postsec- 
ondary school system. 

Mr. John Vaclavik of the office of the 
Governor of Texas tells of the efforts of 
our State to follow this less expensive— 
and more effective—route, which begins 
at the ninth grade level. 

I am pleased to insert his comments in 
the Recorp at this time: 

I am proud to report that my home state 
of Texas this past September initiated a 
demonstration project in 16 secondary 
schools with 1,000 students enrolled. This 
program will prepare the students for the 
“world of work.” The Environmental Tech- 
nology Program, as it is called, was born in 
1968 when the Mechanical Contractors of 
Texas and allied industry groups through the 
medium of the Construction Industry Coun- 
cil conducted a manpower survey in Texas. 


In every category the study revealed a short- 
age which was expected to rapidly accelerate. 

Shortly after taking the survey, the Texas 
Education Agency was approached by in- 
dustry to assist the public schools to train 
students for this manpower shortage. Out of 
these discussions came the Environmental 
Technology Program which includes air/ 
water pollution control; air/water distribu- 
tion; air/water treament; as well as the 
manufacturing, distribution and service re- 
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lated job descriptions that supplement and 
make the environmental control industry 
possible. 

The curriculum for the Environmental 
Technology Program begins in the 9th grade 
where the student is introduced to the world 
of work through lectures, readings, and visits 
to plant sites. In the 10th grade, he studies, 
plumbing, pipe fitting, and welding. The 11th 
grade is devoted to heating and air condi- 
tioning, and in the 12th grade the student 
spends half a day in the classroom and the 
other half working for industry in his chosen 
field. 

Since the courses of the Environmental 
Technology Program are electives, the stu- 
dent also takes regular academic subjects. 
Consequently, upon graduating from high 
school, he is prepared for college entry. How- 
ever, if he does not go to college he can en- 
roll in a technical school, enter an -appren- 
ticeship program, or enter the labor market. 
Nevertheless, wherever his educational train- 
ing ceases, he will have a saleable skill and 
will be a taxpayer as opposed to a welfare 
recipient. 

After reviewing the Environmental Tech- 
nology Program, which has been well re- 
ceived by the Texas Education Agency and 
cooperating local schools, the United States 
Office of Education called a meeting on De- 
cember 11, 1969 here in Washington with a 
cross-section of interested governmental 
agencies and national industry representa- 
tives. The purpose of the meeting was to 
gain a better understanding of how the pro- 
gram was originated, its potential, and pos- 
sible use of the pattern by other states. As 
a result of the December 11 meeting, a fol- 
low-up session was held in February 1970 
to explore the matter further. 

I am pleased that Texas has assumed a 
leadership position in offering solutions to 
our various educational problems rather 
than wringing their hands and waiting for 
the inevitable explosion. It should be noted 
that the Environmental Technology Pro- 
gram in Texas is one of many attacks on the 
manpower problem and is not the only solu- 
tion. However, it is one of the most inter- 
esting and innovative projects being under- 
taken in our state. 

I commend my Governor, the Honorable 
Preston Smith, for his outstanding work for 
the improvement of technical-vocational ed- 
ucation and support him in his objectives. 
Governor Smith has long been a friend of 
technical-vocational education, 


I submit, with Mr. Vaclavik, that it is 
now the joint responsibility of the Con- 
gress with the several States to provide 
the funds and the leadership to stream- 
line the public education system to ac- 
complish the vital function of preparing 
every child to earn a wage and to find a 
responsible and useful place in his com- 
munity. It is only through such creative 
activity that we can undergird our basic 
concept of the dignity of work and the 
right of every person to reach for his 
own destiny. 


POWER (PRISONERS OF WAR 
EFFECTIVE RELEASE) DRIVE 


HON. MANUEL LUJAN, JR. 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. LUJAN. Mr. Speaker, the following 
article appeared in “The Enchanted 
News”, second quarter. This magazine is 
a quarterly publication of the Peniten- 
tiary of New Mexico: 
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POWER (PRISONERS OF WAR EFFECTIVE 
RELEASE) DRIVE 


The stereotyped image of a convict is a 
variable thing. It seems to depend upon the 
immediate purpose of its use. The image can 
be frightening, comical, or even pathetic. But 
it remains exactly that only—an image. 

In fact, convicts are people .. . human be- 
ings .. . individuals. And it may come as.a 
surprise to find that they possess the same 
emotions and capacities as their free-world 
counterparts. Convicts think, worry and re- 
gret. They get hungrey, cold, sick, happy and 
lonesome. They work, play, laugh, and even 
cry. In other words they fee] every single 
emotion that non-convicts do. Maybe they 
feel some things even deeper. 

Recently, Mrs. James L. Hughes met with 
Warden Felix Rodriguez and Deputy Warden 
H. R. Herrera at the Penitentiary of New 
Mexico to discuss the possibilities of having 
the penitentiary art department design and 
layout art work concerning release and hu- 
mane treatment of prisoners of war. Mrs. 
Hughes’ husband is a prisoner of war in North 
Vietnam. 

Mrs, Hughes told of many fruitless efforts 
to find out about her husband’s status and 
welfare, including a trip to Thailand to visit 
the North Vietnam Embassy in Bangkok. She 
heard from her husband only after purchas- 
ing a full-page ad in the BANGKOK POST to 
appeal her situation. She has heard nothing 
since. 

It became apparent to Mrs. Hughes, and 
many other families who have men held as 
a prisoners of war, that appeals through paid 
advertisements in neutral countries would be 
their greatest hope in securing word about 
their men. As a result, Rescue-Line was es- 
tablished toward that aim. The creation of 
Rescue-Line was a sort of last resort to effect 
the release—or at the very least, some news— 
of these men. The organization has been at- 
tempting to raise the funds necessary to ac- 
complish their goal, but these efforts have not 
met with the success of which such a cam- 
paign is worthy. As an example, an advertise- 
ment soliciting funds was run in an Albu- 
querque newspaper at a cost of more than 
one hundred dollars. The ad drew some thirty 
dollars in contributions! This, and other ex- 
periences, moved Mrs. Hughes to seek assist- 
ance in other—some might say peculiar— 
places. With the idea of prisoners helping 
prisoners, Mrs. Hughes sought assistance at 
the Penitentiary of New Mexico. She felt 
that men at the penitentiary, being prisoners 
themselves and locked away from their fam- 
ilies and loved ones, might be able to offer 
some suggestions in art and other ideas that 
would bring the situation concerning the 
men held as prisoners of war to the attention 
of the world. 

Mrs. Hughes pointed out that some 1,406 
families—including some 4,000 children— 
await anxiously some news, day by day, that 
their husbands or fathers are safe. But that 
word never comes. The men are held without 
eyen the privilege of communication. 

Well now! What would you expect a bunch 
of “cons” to do? After all, they are convicts, 
aren't they? Well here is what they did. Are 
doing! 

With the approval of Warden Felix Rod- 
riguez and Deputy Warden H. R. Herrera, a 
committee was formed to organize ideas for 
a concentrated campaign. The name power 
drive was coined—standing for Prisoners 
of War Effective Release Drive—and to pre- 
vent anyone from taking part through the 
hope of personal gain or recognition, an 
agreement was made that there would be no 
mames involved. All work would be per- 
formed anonymously. With this understand- 
ing, the planning got underway. Special art 
work was done and posters prepared. These 
have been designed for use anywhere in the 
world. Publicity and advertising ideas were 
worked out. Service clubs and other inmate 
groups were contacted and told the story. 
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Ideas for an effective campaign began to 
take shape. And money started to come in; 
money from convicts. 

Needless to say, convicts aren't among the 
nation’s high income groups, but contribu- 
tions ranging from $1.00 to $10.00 have been 
received. And through the combined co- 
operation of the administration and officials 
of the blood plasma program, arrangements 
have been made whereby inmates without 
money can give blood and have $5.00 de- 
posited to the account of Rescue-Line. At 
the time of this writing well over $300.00 
has been received, and money continues to 
come in. 

Those inmates active in power drive hope 
to spread the campaign from the Peni- 
tentiary of New Mexico to other penal in- 
stitutions, and through inside service clubs, 
to the outside. It is their hope that enough 
money can be raised, enough publicity gen- 
erated, to aid in the release of—or at least 
the establishment of communications with— 
those Americans held as Prisoners of War. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
power drive campaign is that personal 
feelings about American involvement in the 
Vietnam conflict seem to have little effect 
on the willingness of inmates to help. One 
of the men summed up the general feeling 
when he said, “No matter why a man is locked 
up, he should be treated like a human.” That 
seems to be the whole idea. Humanity. And 
right now, at this moment, for the first and 
probably only time, many of the inmates of 
the Penitentiary of New Mexico can say, I'm 
proud to be a convict. 


STOPPING THE SWING TOWARD 
PROTECTIONISM 


HON. CHARLES W. WHALEN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. WHALEN. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee’s announcement 
of its tentative decisions on a trade bill 
has brought about a somewhat belated 
reaction by those of us who fear the 
overall economic impact which a return 
to protectionism will inflict upon the 
Nation. 

Since 757 trade and tariff bills have 
been introduced in this Congress alone, 
it perhaps would have been appropriate 
if the effort to educate the public had 
begun sooner. Nevertheless, in an effort 
to stem the protectionist tide here at 
almost the 11th hour, I am inserting an- 
other editorial in the Recorp. This one is 
from the July 25, 1970, issue of Business 
Week. The editorial is concerned particu- 
larly with the myth that the United 
States is an open market and with the 
assumption that foreign competition is 
“unfair” because pay scales are lower 
than in the United States: 

STOPPING THE SWING TOWARD PROTECTIONISM 

After almost 40 years of progress toward 
freer international trade, the U.S. suddenly 
is threatening to retreat once again into pro- 
tectionism. The trade bill now taking shape 
in the House Ways and Means Committee 
would mark a definite reversal of the policy 
the nation has pursued since the time of 
Cordell Hull. In fact, it would enjoy the 
dubious. distinction of being the most re- 
strictive trade legislation since the Smoot- 
Hawley tariff of 1930. 

President Nixon is absolutely right to serve 
notice on Congress early in the game that he 
will veto this bill if it succeeds in getting 
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through the House and Senate. But it will 
take more than just the threat of a veto to 
stem the rising protectionist sentiment in 
Congress and among a disturbing number of 
U.S. businessmen. The Administration must 
take the lead in explaining the vital stake 
that the U.S. has in an expanding system of 
international trade. At the same time, it 
must take firm action to deal with the legiti- 
mate complaints of American businessmen. 

Ways and Means Committee hearings re- 
vealed widespread misunderstanding—as 
well as some deeply cherished myths—about 
the role that trade plays in the U.S. econ- 
omy. Underlying much of the testimony 
were mistaken assumptions: for example, 
that foreign competition is “unfair” because 
pay scales are lower than in the U.S.; or 
that the U.S. is the only “open market” on 
earth. 

Actually, low wages abroad are associated 
with lower productivity. The U.S. can main- 
tain its ware differential—and its higher 
standard of living—provided its workers con- 
tinue to be more productive. Curbing imports 
of textiles, shoes, and other products would 
remove the spur of competition, which is one 
of the most important factors promoting in- 
creased productivity. Workers in the pro- 
tected industries might benefit—but at the 
expense of consumers who would pay more 
for the goods. 

The notion that the U.S. is an open market 
is pure myth. More than 20% of U.S. imports 
are controlled by quotas (such as those on 
oil and farm products); the average U.S. 
tariff level on industrial goods is above the 
Common Market average. 

American businessmen, however, do have 
some ground for arguing that they are not 
getting a fair shake in world trade. While the 
U.S. has its own nontariff obstacles to trade, 
Japan bristles with a far greater array of 
quotas and other barriers to U.S. products 
and investment. These violate the rules of 
both the General Agreement on Tariffs & 
Trade (GATT) and the International Mone- 
tary Fund. 

The Common Market is creating a dis- 
criminatory trading bloc through prefer- 
ential trade agreements with other coun- 
tries—also in violation of GATT. And Japan 
and European nations alike provide aids to 
exporters that in many cases amount to sub- 
sidies, 

The U.S. can maintain its commitment to 
feer trade and still refuse to be a patsy for 
nations that want to play a double game. The 
President has extensive powers under exist- 
ing laws to retaliate against unfair practices 
and to protect American producers by such 
means as countervailing duties. 

At the same time that he fights to stop 
the protectionist swing at home, the Presi- 
dent should use these powers aggressively to 
force our trading partners to play a clean 
game and open their markets to U.S. goods. 
By making sure that U.S. producers are on 
equal footing with foreign competitors, the 
President will undermine one of the chief 
arguments that the protectionists have used 
in Congress. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
JOHN C. KUNKEL 


HON. J. IRVING WHALLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. WHALLEY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a deep sense of sorrow and regret 
that I call to the attention of the House 
the passing of a former colleague and 
fellow Pennsylvanian, the Honorable 
John C. Kunkel, who served in this 
Chamber from 1939 through 1951, and 
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again from 1961 until his retirement in 
1966. 

John Kunkel descended from a family 
which had produced many Congressmen 
before him, extending back to the Con- 
tinental Congress. He carried his family 
heritage boldly and gallantly; he was a 
tribute to his ancestry. 

While serving in Congress, John Kun- 
kel distinguished himself for his capabili- 
ties, and was often called upon to handle 
the most difficult assignments. Although 
serving in the minority party for most of 
his congressional career, he was able to 
command the respect and admiration of 
all who knew him. 

John Kunkel was a scholar and a 
statesman. His contributions to the 16th 
District, which he represented, and to 
the State and to the Nation, will long be 
remembered. He was true to the Ameri- 
can principles and gave of himself com- 
pletely in all his endeavors. 

Mrs. Whalley and I offer our deepest 
and most sincere condolences to his wife 
Kitty and his family. John will be sadly 
missed by all, but will live forever as a 
monument to the heritage and traditions 
from which he came. 


“YOU'RE OLD ENOUGH TO REMEM- 
BER THE REAL AMERICA IF YOU 
CAN REMEMBER... .” 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, a 
letter in this morning’s mail aptly sum- 
marizes the reaction of many Americans 
to the nightmarish events which have 
become a part of our daily experience. 
I would like at this point in the RECORD 
to include the statement “Yowre Old 
Enough To Remember the Real America 
if You Can Remember...” together 
with the letter from Mr. Ken Fitzpatrick 
of Bellflower, Calif., who sent it to me. 
The statement and letter follow: 

You’rE OLD EnovucH To REMEMBER THE 
REAL AMERICA IF You CAN REMEMBER... 

When you never dreamed our country 
could ever lose. 

When you left the front door open. 

When people knew what the Fourth of July 
stood for. 

When you took it for granted that women, 
the elderly and the clergy were to be re- 
spected. 

When a girl was a girl. 

When a boy was a boy. 

When you didn’t feel embarrassed to say 
that this was the best darn country in the 
world. 

When socialist was a dirty word. 

When taxes were only a nuisance. 

When the poor were too proud to take 
Charity. 

When you weren't afraid to go out at night. 

When ghettos were neighborhoods. 

When you knew the law meant justice, and 
you felt a little shiver of awe at the sight of 
& policeman. 

When young fellows tried to join the Army 
or the Navy. 

When songs had a tune. 

When criminals went to jail. 

When you bragged about your home state 
and your home town. 
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When politicians proclaimed their pa- 
triotism. 

When clerks and repairmen tried to please 
you or else. 

When a Sunday drive was an adventure, 
not an ordeal, 

When you could always find someone will- 
ing and able, whenever you wanted some- 
thing done. 

When riots were unthinkable. 

When the clergy talked about religion. 

When you took it for granted that the law 
would be enforced, and your safety pro- 
tected. 

When the fiag was a sacred symbol. 

When our government stood up for Ameri- 
cans, anywhere in the world. 

When a man who went wrong was blamed, 
not his mother’s nursing habits or his 
father’s income. 

When everyone knew the difference be- 
tween right and wrong, even Harvard Pro- 
fessors. 

When things weren’t perfect, but you ex- 
pected them to be. 

When you weren’t made to feel guilty for 
enjoying dialect comedy. 

When people still had the capacity for 
indignation. 

When you considered yourself lucky to 
have a good job. 

When you were proud to have one. 

When people expected less and valued 
when they had more. 

When college kids swallowed goldfish, not 
acid, 

When America was the land of the free, 
and the home of the brave. 

Dear Mr. CLAwson, I had intended to write 
you regarding some of the issues confront- 
ing us today, when someone handed me this 
piece of paper, and I found on it many of 
the things I really wanted to say. 

The “real America” is still here, but we 
have to dig a little harder to find it. The 
news media tries desperately to hide it in 
many instances by attempting to make the 
abnormal appear normal, the “bad guys” 
seem like “good guys”, etc., and now more 
than at any time we need men of national 
stature to make news telling the good things 
about our great country. 

My wishes as one of your constituents are 
quite simple—support the President—fight 
for a Supreme Court which will uphold the 
Constitution, not re-write it—support pro- 
grams which protect the would be victim, not 
the criminal—talk about the good things 
about America at every opportunity and you 
could have the longest filibuster ever heard 
in the House! 

Best personal regards, 
KEN FITZPATRICK. 


NEWSPAPERS ARE THE MEN AND 
WOMEN WHO MAKE IT 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the weekly 
newspaper is truly a refiection of the 
community it serves. As such it is an 
important part of that community and 
has enormous power and responsibility. 
As Heywood Broun said many years ago, 
“A newspaper is a rule unto itself. It has 
a soul for salvation or damnation. The 
intangibles of a newspaper are the men 
and women who make it. A newspaper 
can neither rise nor fall below its staff.” 
This statement is particularly true of 
those weekly newspapers which are small 
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businesses in our community. The dedi- 
cation of their staffs makes the paper 
fail or succeed. 

In the southwestern part of Nassau 
County N.Y., in what will soon be part of 
my Fourth Congressional district, there 
is an outstanding weekly newspaper 
called the Nassau Herald. Its publisher 
is Robert Richner and its editor, Leatrice 
S. Spanierman. It is the official news- 
paper for the village of Lawrence and of 
Hewlett Neck. This past week the paper 
ran a particularly interesting editorial 
entitled “Sounding Off.” The editorial 
concerned jet noise, one of the real 
plagues of this area and one against 
which every level of government must be 
mobilized, including the local communi- 
ties. This can so well be done by local 
newspapers. The editorial follows: 

SOUNDING Orr 


The Five Towns, long plagued by jet noise, 
must sympathize with other besieged areas 
and welcome a North Shore ally as well as 
one in the Hamptons to our long-time fight 
against the thundering above us. 

The mayor of East Hills which is located 
near Roslyn has called upon his villagers to 
campaign against the noise of jets flying 
overhead, Although the village is not situated 
in close proximity to an airport, traffic pat- 
terns for Kennedy have affected East Hills 
and residents are complaining that the noise 
is “intolerable.” 

In East Hampton, a small three runway 
airport tucked away in 600 acres of woodland 
has created controversy although there are 
only about 30,000 take-offs and landings 
there per year, and certainly no commercial 
jets on this relatively quiet installation. How- 
ever, a group has formed called the Aircraft 
Noise Control Council of the Hamptons, con- 
cerned about a proposed lengthening of a 
runway. A leader of the organization has 
taken a delegation to the East Hampton Vil- 
lege Board to ask for a ban on all flights over 
the village. 

Well, we here, have really heard it all be- 
fore. We too tried to ban flights over Hemp- 
stead Town and were unsuccessful in court. 
We too tried to rouse citizens to ban together 
to fight this menace that plagues us. We 
were on the noise pollution wagon long be- 
fore the term “ecology” was a household 
word... to no avail. 

Now, once again we have hope. Our resi- 
dents cooperated with a letter of complaint 
campaign, The multitude of responses were 
then forwarded to Attorney General Louis J. 
Lefkowitz who has filed sult in State Su- 
preme Court to force airlines and the Port of 
New York Authority to take immediate steps 
to reduce the noise of the jets. 

We who are bombarded by health-affecting 
noise nuisances must endure the ear-splitting 
tumult low above our homes, our offices, hos- 
pitals, schools .. . but perhaps, in the near 
future ... we will be mercifully relieved of 
the intensity of the fet noise ... by the 
courts declaring the screaming planes a legal 
nuisance, 


INSPIRING MESSAGE FOR YOUTH 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28,1970 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last month 
a young man with roots deep in the com- 
munity of Montclair, N.J., a man who 
has traveled far since he graduated 
from his high school, and a man with 
a great future, returned to deliver a 
commencement address, 
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Every spring, of course, the country- 
side is deluged with commencement 
speeches. But this one was really special. 

I did not have the privilege of hearing 
it, nor do I have a long personal 
acquaintance with the speaker. But after 
reading it, I think I know very clearly the 
kind of drive and determination to over- 
come hardships and obstacles that pro- 
pelled this outstanding citizen, Mr. 
Aubrey C. Lewis. His message is truly 
an inspiring one for our youth: 

COMMENCEMENT ADDRESS DELIVERED BY 

AUBREY C. Lewis 


Rev. Gray and Friends, I believe that coy- 
ers everyone here, 

When I was asked to participate in to- 
day's commencement exercises, the invita- 
tion was a particularly welcomed one. It is 
a real privilege for me to return to Montclair 
high school some sixteen (16) years after 
I moved through these hallowed halls re- 
ceiving instructions from many of the same 
teachers here today. In that sixteen years, 
many of the fundamentals grasped in the 
classroom and on the athletic field at Mont- 
clair High have been used and utilized in 
my daily life and for that specific education- 
al discipline I am quite pleased. 

You know—I consider you the luckiest 
graduating class of all times—anywhere— 
for many reasons, namely: 

You were involved in a now situation. 
Montclair High is a microcosm of America— 
its people—action and events. You have had 
failures, demonstrations, boycotts and even 
a scheduling breakdown, when you finally 
had to put the module system in moth balls. 
All of us have learned a great deal from 
these experiences and this exposure has pre- 
pared you for the many confrontations you 
are apt to face in the future. The decisions 
you make often times will be based on the 
exposure you've had here at Montclair High 
School. 

During the course of your past twelve (12) 
academic years I know the thoughts have 
occurred—why am I doing it? Where do I 
want to go? What is it all about? Is it worth 
it? But most of you, by the very nature of 
your presence here today have exercised in- 
testinal fortitude or just plain guts. You 
realized that you just can’t turn back—you 
must keep on moving. Work towards! Fight 
for! You can’t cop out! You have to dedicate 
yourself to something! 

You are lucky too because you have had 
the opportunity to rub elbows with the rich, 
the poor, the black, the white, the gifted, 
the concerned, the pushers and the passive. 

This is what it is all about!!! 

There have been many academic changes 
at Montclair High School in the past sixteen 
(16) years, with the result being that ap- 
proximately 80% of the graduates now at- 
tend major colleges, junior colleges or spe- 
cific skill institutions. These have all been 
brought about as a result of a realization on 
the part of you, on the part of the generation 
sitting behind you, and because someone, 
somewhere, realized that there was a need. 
A problem existed and collectively a solution 
was reached, 

I say again you are the luckiest graduating 
class of all times and I say this simply be- 
cause you are faced with more challenges 
than any other preceding graduating class 
in history. Oh yes, that marvelous genera- 
tion sitting out there with tears of parental 
joy in their eyes had challenges also, and we 
must recognize the fact that they, who could 
be considered part of the establishment or 
the system, have had a reasonable amount of 
success. 

As a result of their efforts, small pox no 
longer exists, diphtheria, which used to de- 
stroy many children at birth, no longer is 
the killer. Many other medical research proj- 
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ects and inventions have been made from 
removals to transplants and thus human life 
has been prolonged. 

Many of the people out there heard the 
first radio, saw the first television, of course 
I was among that group. Saw the tallest 
buildings erected, the Woolworth, the Chrys- 
ler, the Empire State and now you are seeing 
the Twin Towers-Port Authority Building in 
New York City going up. Bridges and roads, 
communication facilities and they even 
created a system which landed a 1947 Mont- 
clair High School graduate on the moon. 

Yes, they have had some success. However, 
they leave a lot of additional challenges for 
each and everyone of the 499 beautiful people 
sitting before me, I guess we could break 
it right down into getting along with each 
other. But Jet's not do that—let’s specifically 
mention “drug abuse”, “air and water pollu- 
tion”, and yes—wars. These are problems that 
you will have to face and solve if the pro- 
longed life that that generation out there 
so admirably established is not to have been 
in vain. 

I suggest that starting tomorrow “you 
beautiful people’—get up early! Make your 
day longer! Because there are so many things, 
so many challenges, so much to be done— 
and now you have to respond to the call. 
Remember along with recognition comes 
responsibility. 

Doors—we have all talked about closed 
doors from a racial standpoint, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and even from a woman's 
Opportunity standpoint. Tear down the 
shackles—anytime just one person is denied 
because of the aforementioned, then we are 
all being denied. Remember, you must reach 
out and touch somebody’s hand. 

We still have cancer—sickle cell anemia, 
and there is a great need for social and 
business professionals with insight. Can you 
bridge this gap? 

Have you ever seriously thought about 
compromise? I can see the results of compro- 
mise here today. Many of you have shortened 
your hair due to the desires and wishes of 
those proud people behind you. You might 
call them “hang-ups”—but don’t. Let’s call 
it the beginning of a great understanding 
between two marvelous generations and also, 
the lighting of the candle—the realistic rel- 
evant compromise! You're never going to 
have your way completely. There is give! 
And there is take! 

In just thirty years, in the United States 
alone, there will be approximately 330 million 
people, a tremendous increase—which means 
that a major challenge will be for you to 
create a system which will better utilize the 
talents of each person and also to better 
utilize the natural resources of our land. 
Is there a point of no return? 

Communications—your ability to com- 
municate with your fellowman, with your 
peers and with your associates is a vital one. 
The next five (5) years should be dedicated 
and a plan must be adopted by each person 
with certain intermediate objectives and 
ultimate goals, and in doing so, emphasize 
the art of communicating, of selling yourself, 
of selling your program, of selling your idea 
and sometimes selling intangible goals to 
concrete, practical thinking people. In order 
to do that, certain fundamentals, certain 
basics must be acquired. 

You can lead me only if you are funda- 
mentally sound. There are no instant leaders. 
Sound thinking and sound judgment are 
generally based on involvement, experiment, 
trial and error and access to living situations. 
This is where our educational system excels— 
but could be improved. 

Imagine yourselves walking along a desert 
area, diseased and afflicted with leprosy and 
suddenly a voice appears saying “put sand 
in your pocket and tomorrow you will be 
both happy and both sad” and because you 
obey—tomorrow you look into your pockets 
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and there find miracle medicine which com- 
pletely cures you from this terrible affliction 
along with many of your friends and asso- 
clates and as the line grows longer and 
longer, and grains of sand which have been 
turned into miracle medicine diminishes un- 
til finally you have used up the last portion. 
What a terrible feeling to look at a line of 
a thousand anxious, hopeless people, waiting 
for the cure and there is no more because 
you didn’t put enough sand in your pocket. 

I ask you at this point “How much sand 
are you putting in your pockets? Have you 
mastered the basics? Have you acquired the 
fundamentals? 

To the older generation and to you beauti- 
ful people—(Whitney Young) was right 
when he said, “We may have traveled in 
different ships, but we are all in the same 
boat now”. 

“Hang in there tough”. 

Thank you very much. 


[From the Montclair Times (N.J.), July 2, 
1970] 


MHS Hears A. C. LEWIS 


In a commencement address to the grad- 
uates of Montclair High School, teachers, 
parents and guests, Aubrey C. Lewis char- 
acterized the class of 1970 as “the luckiest 
graduating class of all times” citing the ed- 
ucational and social experiences which have 
crossed their lives. Mr. Lewis, assistant vice 
president-career development F. W. Wool- 
worth, shared the stage of Montclair High 
with the Rev. William H. Gray III, pastor of 
Union Baptist Church who delivered the 
invocation. 

The text of Mr. Lewis’ speech given June 
17 follows: 

“Rev. Gray and friends, I believe that cov- 
ers everyone here, 

“When I was asked to participate in to- 
day’s commencement exercises, the invita- 
tion was a particularly welcomed one. It is a 
real privilege for me to return to Montclair 
High School some 16 years after I moved 
through these hallowed halls receiving in- 
structions from many of the same teachers 
here today. In that sixteen years, many of the 
fundamentals grasped in the classroom and 
on the athletic field at Montclair High have 
been used and utilized in my daily life and 
for that specific educational discipline I am 
quite pleased. 

“You know—I consider you the luckiest 
graduating class of all times—anywhere—for 
many reasons, namely: 

“You. were involved in a now situation. 
Montclair High is a microcosm of America— 
its people—action and events. You have had 
failures, demonstrations, boycotts and even 
a scheduling breakdown, when you finally 
had to put the module system in moth balls. 
All of us have learned a great deal from 
these experiences and this exposure has pre- 
pared you for the many confrontations you 
are apt to face in the future. The decisions 
you make often times will be based on the 
exposure you’ve had here at Montclair High 
School. 

“During the course of your past 12 aca- 
demic years I know the thoughts have oc- 
curred—Why am I doing it? Where do I 
want to go? What is it all about? Is it worth 
it? But most of you, by the very nature of 
your presence here today have exercised in- 
testinal fortitude or just plain guts. You 
Tealized that you just can’t turn back—you 
must keep on moving. Work towards! Fight 
for! You can’t cop out! You have to dedicate 
yourself to something! 

“You are lucky too because you have had 
the opportunity to rub elbows with the rich, 
the poor, the black, the white, the gifted, 
the concerned, the pushers and the passive. 

“This is what it is all about! 

“There have been many academic changes 
at Montclair High School in the past sixteen 
years, with the result being that approxi- 
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mately 80% of the graduates now attend 
major colleges, junior colleges or specific 
skill institutions. These have all been 
brought about as a result of a realization on 
the part of you, on the part of the genera- 
tion sitting behind you, and because some- 
one, somewhere, realized that there was & 
need. A problem existed and collectively a 
solution was reached. 

“I say again you are the luckiest graduating 
class of all times and I say this simply be- 
cause you are faced with more challenges 
than any other preceding graduating class in 
history. Oh yes, that marvelous generation 
sitting out there with tears of parental joy 
in their eyes had challenges also, and we 
must recognize the fact that they, who could 
be considered part of the establishment or 
the system, have had a reasonable amount 
of success. 

“As a result of their efforts. Small Pox no 
longer exists; Diphtheria, which used to de- 
stroy many children at birth, no longer is 
the killer. Many other medical research proj- 
ects and inventions have been made from re- 
movals to transplants and thus human life 
has been prolonged. 

“Many of the people out there heard the 
first radio, saw the first television, of course 
I was among that group. Saw the tallest 
buildings erected, the Woolworth, the Chrys- 
ler, the Empire State and now you are seeing 
the Twin Towers—Port Authority building in 
New York City going up. Bridges and roads, 
communication facilities and they even cre- 
ated a system which landed a 1947 Montclair 
High School graduate on the moon. 

“Yes, they have had some success. How- 
ever, they leave a lot of additional chal- 
lenges for each and everyone of the 499 beau- 
tiful people sitting before me. I guess we 
could break it right down into getting along 
with each other. But let’s not do that—let’s 
specifically mention ‘Drug Abuse,’ ‘Air and 
Water Pollution,’ and yes—wars. These are 
problems that you will have to face and solve 
if the prolonged life that that generation 
out there so admirably established is not to 
have been in vain. 

“I suggest that starting tomorrow ‘you 
beautiful people’—get up early! Make your 
day longer! Because there are so many things 
so many challenges, so much to be done— 
and now you have to respond to the call. 
Remember along with recognition comes re- 
sponsibility. 

“Door—we have all talked about closed 
doors from a racial standpoint, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint and even from a woman's 
opportunity standpoint. Tear down the 
shackles—anytime just one person is denied 
because of the aforementioned, then we are 
all being denied. Remember, you must reach 
out and touch somebody’s hand. 

“We still have cancer—Sickle Cell Ane- 
mia, and there is a great need for social and 
business professionals with insight. Can you 
bridge this gap? 

“Have you ever seriously thought about 
comprise? I can see the results of compro- 
mise here today. Many of you have shortened 
you hair due to the desires and wishes of 
those proud people behind you—you might 
call them “Hang-Ups”—but don’t. Let's call 
it the beginning of a great understanding be- 
tween two marvelous generations and also, 
the lighting of the candle—the realistic rel- 
evant compromise! You're never going to 
have your way completely. There is give! and 
there is take! 

“In just thirty years, in the United States 
alone, there will be approximately 330 million 
people, a tremendous increase—which means 
that a major challenge will be for you to 
create a system which will better utilize the 
talents of each person and also to better 
utilize the natural resources of our land. Is 
there a point of no return? 

“Communications—your ability to com- 
municate with your fellowman, with your 
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peers and your associates is a vital one. 
The next five years should be dedicated and 
a plan must be adopted by each person with 
certain intermediate objectives and ultimate 
goals, and in doing so, emphasize the art of 
communicating, of selling yourself, of selling 
your program, of selling your idea and 
sometimes selling intangible goals to con- 
crete, practical thinking people. In order to 
do that, certain fundamentals, certain basics 
must be acquired. 

“You can lead me only if you are funda- 
mentally sound. There are no instant leaders. 
Sound thinking and sound judgment are 
generally based on involvement, experiment, 
trial and error and access to living situa- 
tions. This is where our educational system 
excels—but could be improved. 

“Imagine yourselves walking along a des- 
ert area, diseased and afflicted with leprosy 
and suddenly a voice appears saying “Put 
Sand in Your Pocket and Tomorrow You Will 
Be Both Happy and Both Sad” and because 
you obey—tomorrow you look into your 
pockets and there find miracle medicine 
which completely cures you from this ter- 
rible affliction along with many of your 
friends and associates and as the line grows 
longer and longer, the grains of sand which 
have been turned into miracle medicine 
diminishes until finally you have used up 
the last portion. Hopeless people, waiting for 
the cure and there is no more because you 
didn’t put enough sand in your pocket. 

“I ask you at this point “how much sand 
are you putting in your pockets? Have you 
mastered the basics? Have you acquired the 
fundamentals? 

“To the older generation and to you beau- 
tiful people—(Whitney Young) was right 
when he said, “we may have traveled in dif- 
ferent ships, but we are all in the same boat 
now.” 

“Hang in there tough.” 


CONGRESSIONAL REPORT SENT TO 
NINTH DISTRICT RESIDENTS 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following: 

CONGRESSIONAL REPORT 

Crime—the fact of it and the fear of it— 
continues to erode the quality of American 
life. The FBI reports the rate of increase of 
serious crimes in the United States for the 
first three months of 1970 was up 13 percent 
over the first three months of 1969. 

Throughout the Nation, nine serious crimes 
are committed each 60 seconds. The tragic 
timetable includes a murder each 36 min- 
utes ...a robbery every two minutes ...a 
burglary every 16 seconds . . . forceable rape 
each 14 minutes. The annual cost of crime is 
estimated to be $31 billion. Yet, the statistics 
measuring the frequency and cost of crime 
failed to indicate the extent of the tragedy, 
sorrow and mental anguish experienced by 
the victims of crime. 

While the public rightfully demands ac- 
tion, many citizens still believe that crime in 
all its forms is the responsibility of the Ped- 
eral government. Enforcement of criminal 
law is the primary responsibility of State and 
local governments. The Federal government's 
role is to supply the strongest possible sup- 
port to State and local law enforcement 
agencies. 

Congress has moved to provide this sup- 
port, and Federal aid to the State and local 
governments is the fastest growing item in 
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the Federal budget. Because crime continues 
to be a growing menace at all levels of so- 
ciety, a broad-based attack must be pressed 
along the following lines: 

1. Adequate funding—The Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration (LEAA), 
created by the Omnibus Crime Control and 
Safe Streets Act of 1968, provides financial 
and technical support for local and State 
police agencies. It has never received ade- 
quate funding, however. For example, In- 
diana, with a comparable crime rate to the 
National rate, received about $1 million in 
LEAA funds last year. The State could have 
used 10 times that amount to launch an 
effective anti-crime effort. 

The Administration has recommended $480 
million for LEAA in fiscal year 1971, an in- 
crease Of $212 million over the previous fiscal 
year. Given the great need to accelerate ef- 
forts by state and local anti-crime agencies, 
I introduced legislation authorizing $750 mil- 
lion for FY 1971. Ultimately, a bill authoriz- 
ing $650 million for LEAA passed the House. 

2. Reform of Court and Penal Systems— 
With a recidivist (or “return”) rate of 70 
percent among our criminal offenders, it is 
apparent our penology system has serious 
shortcomings, We must improve archaic and 
inadequate penal facilities and systems at 
State, local and Federal levels. New controls 
must be placed over probationers, parolees 
and those found not guilty by reason of 
insanity. I have introduced legislation to 
bring about these reforms. 

I also have introduced legislation to re- 
quire quicker trials for those charged with 
Federal criminal violations, and to strengthen 
the control over defendants with criminal 
records while they await trial. We need also 
to ease the load on over-burdened criminal 
court judges, and apply pressure for sound 
court management. 

3. Juveniles—New efforts and new em- 
phasis must be placed on controlling and 
preventing juvenile crime. Crime rate in- 
creases among those under 18 are nearing 
10 percent each year. The Juvenile Delin- 
quency Prevention and Control Act of 1968 
authorizes block grants to States to combat 
this growing menace. 

4. Dangerous Drugs—The District of Co- 
lumbia Police Department reports that 45 
percent of those arrested in 1969 had a his- 
tory of drug use. Obviously, more education 
on drugs is needed across the country; 
trafficking in drugs has to be curtailed, both 
in the U.S. and internationally, and the root 
causes of drug abuse must be brought under 
increased scrutiny. 

5. Organized Crime—Statistics indicate 
that nearly $100 billion annually is reaped 
by organized crime in gambling and loan 
sharking alone. The Organized Crime Bill of 
1969, which has passed the Senate, would do 
much to cut into these lucrative, but vul- 
nerable, activities of organized crime. I sup- 
port and urge its passage. 

6. Social Problems—Anti-crime programs 
do not, in themselves, eliminate the condi- 
tions which foster crime. Continued atten- 
tion must be given to the social problems 
which create these conditions and to a va- 
riety of actions to make crime inconvenient. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 
Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks: “Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 


“How is my son?” A‘wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadisti- 
cally practicing spiritual and mental 
genocide on over 1,500 American prison- 
ers of war and their families. 

How long? 


FFA “BUILDING OUR AMERICAN 
COMMUNITIES” 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Future 
Farmers of America are today embark- 
ing on a new and dynamic program for 
America and its future. 

It is a new and innovative community 
action program—“Building Our Ameri- 
can Communities.” 

Quite frankly, I am excited about this 
program and its potential. As you know, 
the Future Farmers of America is an or- 
ganization of young men studying voca- 
tional agriculture in the schools across 
the Nation. 

Upon its inception, the FFA took upon 
itself the equally challenging task of at- 
tempting to transform American agri- 
culture. The fantastic strides which have 
been made in the production of our food 
and fiber owe a debt of gratitude to the 
FFA for the success which has been at- 
tained, 

Now the FFA plans to do something 
about the problems which confront our 
crowded urban areas. 

The program is a new national effort 
which has been conceived in conjunction 
with the Farmers Home Administration. 
Again, the young men of the FFA and 
their advisers intend to do something 
about the problems of modern urban liv- 
ing. 

The overcrowding of our cities and 
their arteries, the urban blight, and the 
other problems of an urban population 
can be met in part, they feel, if sufficient 
jobs, adequate housing and municipal fa- 
cilities could. be secured for rural and 
semirural America. 

In working jointly with the Farmers 
Home Administration, it was decided that 
@ program involving both study and ac- 
tion would be the most effective method 
of involving the young men of the FFA 
in this challenging new venture. Instruc- 
tional material is being made available 
to the 12,000 instructors of vocational 
agriculture across the length and breadth 
of our land. Beginning with the 1970-71 
school year, this information will be 
taught in vocational agriculture class- 
rooms in 9,000 American communities. 
These classes will devote a portion of 
their instructional period to the discus- 
sion of the problems of their local 
communities. 

In addition to the instructional phase, 
FFA members will be involved in actual 
community improvement projects deal- 
ing with seven rural problem areas. 

In my opinion this is but a beginning 
for I feel confident that tens of thousands 
of individuals will become interested be- 
cause of the concern of these young peo- 
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ple. A useful dialogue will result, and I 
am equally certain that new innova- 
tions to implement the intent of the pro- 
gram will be rapidly forthcoming. The 
FFA will serve as a model for other orga- 
nizations to become involved. 

This is a marvelous example of con- 
structive youth involvement in the prob- 
lems of modern America. 

We often use the phrase about every- 
body talking about the weather but not 
doing anything about it. 

Well, the FFA is not just talking about 
the problems of this Nation in the seven- 
ties, they are going to do something about 
them. 

They have my support. The 450,000 Fu- 
ture Farmers of America are going to 
make a contribution equal to that which 
its members have made and are making 
to agriculture. 


ASSISTANCE PLAN 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, there is no 
more important task before this Con- 
gress than that of helping our poor to 
become productive, taxpaying citizens. 
The welfare reform bill which this 
House has passed and sent to the other 
body would be a major step in that di- 
rection. It would assist our poor to con- 
tribute, rather than detract, from the 
life of our Nation. 

The New Orleans States-Item re- 
cently published an excellent editorial 
on this subject. I am inserting it in the 
Record and calling it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

[From the New Orleans States-Item, 
July 20, 1970} 
ASSISTANCE PLAN 

Congress should approve President Nixon’s 
Family Assistance Plan as an alternative to 
the existing inadequate welfare system. 

Louisiana and the South have a tremen- 
dous stake in the plan, which places a floor 
under incomes and gives individuals a 
chance to get off the dole. The act offers a 
chance for the breadwinner in thousands of 
families to become a productive part of the 
economy, 

The South should favor the legislation for 
purely selfish reasons. 

By increasing incomes of the poor—trip- 
ling or even quadrupling them in some 
cases—The Family Assistance Plan would 
provide a boost to the economy of the South. 
It is estimated that additional federal reve- 
nues totaling $102 million annually would 
flow into Louisiana alone. 

The South would benefit in disproportion 
to the balance of the country. 

Accepting the Census Bureau’s 17-state 
definition of the South, 52 per cent of the 
20 million persons covered by the bill would 
be Southerners. Figures cited by Fortune 
Magazine show that a surprising one out of 
five persons in the South would be covered. 
More than half of those qualifying for the 
program would be white. 

We believe the Family Assistance Plan of- 
fers a chance for individuals living without 
hope to shake loose from the tradition of 
miserable housing, inadequate diets, and an 
early termination of schooling. 
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It offers a chance for those living at the 
poverty level to get the type of job training 
and acquire the kind of motivation required 
if they are to break the poverty cycle. 

The Family Assistance Plan already has 
been approved by the House and is now be- 
fore the Senate. The Senate should not forget 
that the present welfare system is a na- 
tional disgrace. It is both unresponsive and 
degrading. 


ABM’S, MIRV’S, AND DETERRENCE 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
argued for 2 years now that the gravest 
threat to our national security is being 
posed by our own deployment of the 
ABM and the MIRV. I must confess that 
this struggle has been at times a dis- 
heartening one, so I was especially 
pleased to see an editorial in yesterday’s 
New York Times, supporting the posi- 
tions I have taken and suggesting that 
any funds voted for these systems be 
placed in escrow until the administra- 
tion implements the Senate resolution— 
passed overwhelmingly—urging the ad- 
ministration to propose a halt in ABM 
and MIRV deployment on both sides 
while SALT talks proceed. The blatant 
disregard of this resolution by the Presi- 
dent and his subsequent deployment of 
the Minuteman III MIRV was equally 
disappointing and I frankly feel it makes 
his objectives at SALT suspect. 

I include in the Recorp both the Times 
editorial and a paper on strategic policy 
developed recently by my office. This 
paper argues in somewhat more detail 
the position that these technological 
“advances” will serve our Nation poorly. 
Not only will they decrease strategic 
stability and expose us to a heightened 
risk of war, but they are also extremely 
costly. 

The essential requirement that U.S. 
Strategic forces must meet is an as- 
sured destruction capability—the ca- 
pability of absorbing a Soviet first strike 
and inflicting a level of assured destruc- 
tion on the Soviet Union defined as 20 
to 25 percent of the population and at 
least 50 percent of Soviet industry. This 
is the essence of nuclear deterrence. 

The United States can now deliver 
over 4,200 strategic nuclear warheads 
against the Soviet Union. Based on ex- 
tremely conservative estimates, 400 war- 
heads would destroy over 30 percent of 
the Soviet population and 75 percent of 
its industrial capacity—thus more than 
adequately meeting the requirements of 
assured destruction. The Soviet Union 
has a similar overkill capability with re- 
spect to the United States. In other 
words, we have a deliverable force of 10 
times as many warheads as we need for 
sufficient deterrence of potential attack. 

By MIRV’ing both our Minuteman and 
Polaris—Poseidon—missile forces we 
more than double the number of nuclear 
warheads, from 4,200 to 9,600, to achieve 
the same objective:of delivering 400 war- 
heads. 

It is also inconceivable that, now or 
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at any time in the foreseeable future, any 
enemy will be able to destroy all our 
ICBM’s, all our bombers, and all our 
Polaris—soon to be Poseidon—sub- 
marines simultaneously. Nevertheless, we 
are continuing to increase both in num- 
ber and accuracy of our strategic weap- 
ons beyond any reasonable response to 
the Soviet threat. 

Nor, Mr. Speaker, can our deploy- 
ments be justified as bargaining “chips” 
for the SALT talks. To the contrary, as 
the Times quite properly suggests, the 
headlong pace with which they have 
been carried out seems better calculated 
to foreclose any meaningful agreement 
at all. The Congress should not allow 
such policies to carry the day, nor should 
we be scared into silence lest we weaken 
our SALT position. I earnestly commend 
this editorial and paper to my colleagues’ 
attention. 

The articles follow: 

SALT AND SAFEGUARD 


The Administration's claim that success in 
the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks (SALT) 
with Russia requires Congressional author- 
ization of an expanded Safeguard program is 
the least credible of the many unconyincing 
arguments made for this antiballistic missile 
(ABM) system in the past year. 

The Soviet Union has suggested that ABM’s 
could be limited at “zero level,” rather than 
at low or higher levels. This apparent readi- 
ness to ban missile defense entirely opens an 
attractive prospect. The hypothetical Penta- 
gon thesis that the Soviet Union might clan- 
destinely “upgrade” its thousands of antiair- 
craft missiles into an effective antimissile de- 
fense is based on the theory that they would 
be secretly linked to the giant ABM radars. 
If those radars and the rest of the embryo 
Soviet ABM system around Moscow are dis- 
mantled, that would also demolish the argu- 
ment that Russia could alter the power bal- 
ance quickly by deploying secretly manufac- 
tured ABM launchers around those radars, 
which take five or six years to construct. 

If missile defense were entirely banned, the 
Pentagon’s argument for deploying MIRV 
multiple warhead missiles at this time would 
also collapse. MIRV (multiple independently 
targeted re-entry vehicle) is sought to insure 
penetration of a heavy Soviet missile defense 
if Moscow should build one. With a “zero 
ABM” agreement at SALT, no one could argue 
that the Sovet Union could deploy a missile 
defense in the future faster than the United 
States could increase its offensive capability 
to overcome it. 

Yet the Nixon Administration, in its new 
Vienna proposals, reportedly has not pro- 
posed a MIRV ban; on the contrary, it has 
made unnecessary demands for intrusive on- 
site inspection, something it knows is anath- 
ema to Moscow, in discussions at SALT of a 
possible MIRV deployment halt. For eighteen 
months the Pentagon has been permitted to 
press ahead on testing and, more recently, 
deployment of the American MIRV. 

The Soviet suggestion of an ABM ban evi- 
dently has not been rejected; it reportedly re- 
mains among the alternative “low level” ABM 
limits presented in the American proposals. 
But there are indications that the Admin- 
istration prefers, and will seek at SALT, an 
ABM agreement that would permit both sides 
to have systems equal to or larger than the 
obsolete 64-missile defense the Soviet Union 
has deployed. 

The agreement the Administration now 
projects at Vienna would not halt the stra- 
tegic arms race, but would continue it in a 
seemingly controlled form. The degree of 
control, however, would be an illusion. 
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AND THE FUTURE 


With ABM systems deployed on both sides, 
even at a low level, there would be a con- 
tinuous race for qualitative improvement 
and, every lew years, replacement of the sys- 
tem with a new generation of antimissiles, 
radars and computers. Far more dangerous, 
absence of limits on MIRV would permit a 
rapid multiplication of separately-targeted 
nuclear delivery vehicles in the strategic of- 
fensive missile forces of both sides. A five- 
fold increase is now under way in the Ameri- 
can forces, from 1,700 to about 8,000 nuclear 
delivery vehicles. 

Moreover, a race to improve the accuracy 
of MIRV warheads would also be beyond con- 
trol, giving each side at some point the capa- 
bility of destroying the other’s fixed land- 
based ICBM’s. Fixed land-based missiles 
would be made obsolete by this development 
and both countries would be forced to re- 
place them with sea-based or mobile land- 
based ICBM’s. 

The tens of billions of dollars that would 
be devoured in this post-SALT arms race is 
reason enough to seek to avoid such an evo- 
lution. But eyen more important would be 
the dangerous instabilities that would be re- 
peatedly introduced by permitting the stable 
nuclear balance that now exists to give way 
to a new kind of missile race. 

The issue that confronts the Senate as it 
opens debate on the defense authorization 
bill, which includes funds both for ABM ex- 
pansion and the rapidly growing MIRV de- 
ployment program, is not how to help the 
Administration achieve the SALT agreement 
it seeks, The real issue is how to influence 
the Administration to seek the kind of SALT 
agreement the country and the world needs. 
That would be an agreement banning both 
ABM and MIRV. 

The Senate has already overwhelmingly 
voted a resolution urging the Administration 
to propose a halt in ABM and MIRV deploy- 
ment on both sides while SALT talks pro- 
ceed. The need now, in voting the defense au- 
thorization bill, is to put “in escrow” what- 
ever funds are voted for ABM and MIRV 
deployment until the Administration, which 
has ignored the moratorium vote, imple- 
ments the Senate resolution. 

It may be inconvenient to permit the ABM 
and MIRV programs to grind to a halt pend- 
ing the outcome of the SALT negotiations. 
But no strategic necessity requires that they 
go forward at this time, while every impera- 
tive of arms control demands that they be 
halted before it is too late. 

TOWARD A STRATEGY OF DETERRENCE 

U.S. nuclear strike forces are designed to 
be able to survive an enemy first-strike, to 
be missioned on command and to penetrate 
enemy defenses with a resulting nuclear 
damage, the anticipation of which should 
be sufficient to deter aggression. 

The degree of damage that can be in- 
flicted on Soviet targets was disclosed by 
Defense Secretary McNamara in a damage 
table published in January 1968. 


SOVIET POPULATION AND INDUSTRY DESTROYED 
[Assumed 1972 total erie of ee urban population 
0 „900,1 
Industrial 
capaci 
destroyed 
(percent) 


Total population fatalities 


1 MT equivalent 
Millions Percent 


delivered warheads 


Note: The U.S. strike forces designed to impreme the policy 


of nuclear deterrence have been variously des 


ignated in Defense 
Department posture statements as follows: 
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1,710 1,710 1,710 
646 581 


1, 054 
656 


Total force loadings 
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number of war- 


It is not clear why column (4) does not 
reflect fewer than 4200 warheads since 65 
fewer bombers are listed. Using a reduction 
factor proportionate to the decrease of 300 
warheads for 51 bombers in the previous 
year, one would expect 3818 warheads rather 
than 4200. 

Since it is now known that the Polaris 
A-3 throws a cluster of 3 warheads (multiple 
reentry vehicles or MRV’s). Twenty eight of 
the total force of 41 Polaris submarines are 
equipped with A-3 warheads at 16 missiles 
per boat. This means an additional force 
loading of 896 on these 28 boats. It is prob- 
able that the 4200 figure understates the 
actual number of force loadings. A total 
force loading of 6,000 warheads may be at- 
tributed to the present U.S. nuclear strike 
force. A Minuteman II configured to throw 
3 MRV’s would lead to an even larger figure 
for total throwable warheads. 

If we accept the 4200 warhead total, it is 
21 times larger than a figure of 200 on-target 
warheads required to kill 52,000,000 Soviets 
in a retaliatory raid. The fewer than 70 Ga- 
losh ABM’s deployed around Moscow would 
not materially alter this factor of overkill. 
Bomber defenses would be more significant 
possibly knocking out 50% of the heavy 
bombers, this would still leave more than 
3,000 warheads to be targeted. Heavy bomber 
losses could be compensated for many times 
over by missioning fighter-bombers and car- 
rier-based planes which hold up to 4,000 
with a force loading of 3 

Given this assessment of the strategic re- 
taliatory prospect, it becomes evident that 
the survivability of U.S, strike forces must be 
the rationale for such a degree of overca- 
pacity, The Secretary of Defense maintains 
that the vulnerability of 1,000 land-based 
Minuteman ICBM is so endangered by the 
continued deployment of Soviet SS-9 ICBMs 
that it is essential to have Phase I of SAFE- 
GUARD to provide ABM protection of the 
missile silos. The Congressional debate on 
SAFEGUARD examined the adequacy of the 
U.S. nuclear deterrent; it demonstrated that 
the Defense Department's case for the vul- 
nerability of U.S. nuclear strike forces to a 
Soviet first strike focused on one com- 
ponent—the land-based ICBMs—of the total 
strategic forces. If one accepts the conten- 
tion that 950 Minuteman missiles might be 
knocked out in a first-strike, one may still 
rely on the varied and widely-dispersed air- 
craft and missiles making up the rest of the 
U.S. strike forces. 

The 1,000 Minuteman missiles, if each is 
credited with a single warhead, make up only 
24% of the 4,200 warheads specified by the 
Posture Statement. To strike at the remain- 
ing 76% of the strategic warheads, the enemy 
would face an impossible strategic assign- 
ment. Given the geographic distribution of 
the aim points represented by these 3,200 
warheads, it would be impossible to so time- 
phase a first strike as to impact nuclear blows 
simultaneously on all targets. Here one is 
even forced to make the far-out assumption 
that the enemy could somehow or other man- 
age to know where the U.S, Polaris sub- 
marines were located—or even, more im- 
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plausibly, where these aim points would be 
at the exact time of missile launch—and, 
finally, where the Polaris submarines would 
be at the exact time of warhead impact. 
Soviet missile warheads could not simul- 
taneously strike NATO aircraft bases, car- 
riers at seas, B-52 bases, Polaris subs at sea 
and U.S, based ICBMs, This is simply a phys- 
ical impossibility. The planning for such a 
coordinated attack must also remain unde- 
tected by our various intelligence networks. 
A consequence of this fact is that the So- 
viets always face the dilemma of risking re- 
turn fire from those elements of the US. 
strike force unstruck by the initial wave of 
@ first strike. 

The fact is that Soviet planners could 
never be sure that a first strike, even if tech- 
nically possible, would be effective in knock- 
ing out the Minuteman fields because of the 
prime uncertainty about the U.S. decision to 
keep Minuteman missile in silo when early 
warning systems signal the detection and 
identification of a massive attack. This is not 
a matter of U.S. policy specifying launch-on- 
warning. It is simply that Soviet planners 
could not be sure that the multidepth U.S. 
system of early warning would not trigger 
such a decision. We note, for example, that 
the present budget contains provision for 
$219 million for “Development and Deploy- 
ment of new satellite strategic surveillance 
system.” This is in addition to existing sys- 
tems; namely, BMEWS Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning Systems, OTH (Over the Horizon 
Radar) Systems, PAR (Perimeter Acquisition 
Radars), SLEM Warning System. 

At least $3 billion has been committed to 
development and deployment of five inde- 
pendent systems for giving early warning of 
ballistic missile attack. 

It can rightly be argued that in a matter 
of such critical importance as maintaining 
the nuclear balance of terror, the Depart- 
ment of Defense is justified in erring on the 
side of caution. After all the nation’s secur- 
ity is at stake. But too heavy a hand on the 
nuclear scales can have an adverse effect. It 
can motivate the enemy to respond with an 
ever-mounting deployment of more weapons 
that adds greater weights of armaments to 
both sides of the balance. No greater meas- 
ure of security is achieved and each nation 
is the proorer in having diverted urgently 
needed funds and resources from satisfaction 
of domestic needs, The radically new feature 
of the nuclear arms race is that more weap- 
ons do not necessarily mean more security. 

The entire issue of determining relative 
strategic strength on each side has been 
thoroughly confounded by two technical de- 
velopments the ABM, antiballistic missile) 
and MIRV (multiple, independently tar- 
geted, reentry vehicle). Of these the ABM 
issue is at present of less significance in 
terms of balance of nuclear power than 
MIRV. For example, little sustained momen- 
tum. Its impact on the balance of nuclear 
power i.e. some 60 launchers must be reck- 
oned as meaning the interception of perhaps 
30 strategic warheads. In anticipation of the 
expansion of this ABM-1 system to other 
target complexes, the U.S. has decided to de- 
ploy its Poseidon MIRV SLBM force on 31 
submarines, This represents an increase of 
some 3000 warheads in the U.S. offensive 
force—a hundred times that interceptable 
by the existing Moscow defense system. 

MIRV’s impact on the arms race is ex- 
tremely destablizing because it introduces a 
complex mathematics into arms control and 
into the exercise of judging nuclear suffici- 
ency in the absence of adequate arms control. 
An arms accounting or balance becomes ex- 
ceedingly difficult when one missile can no 
longer be counted as one unit of offensive 
fire-power. For example, the heavy throw 
weight Soviet SS-9 ICBM can hurl a single 
warhead of 25 megatons in power i.e. 25 
million tons of TNT or more than a thousand 
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times the power of the Nagasaki A-bomb of 
1945 vintage. If the single warhead is split 
up into three individual warheads each fall- 
ing in a triangular pattern on closely spaced 
aim points (i.e. Minuteman silos) then the 
separate warheads can each be as much as 
5 megatons in a weapon yield. Split-up of the 
single warhead package into six MIRVs would 
decrease the individual weapon yield to 1.5 
megatons. Such a six-fold MIRV (sextex) 
weapon would have to achieve a modest 0.2 
mile accuracy to knock out a missile silo 
of the Minuteman type. On the other hand, 
the Minuteman III will have far less MIRV 
potency because of its lower throw weight. 
Minuteman III has a triplet MIRV each of 
which has approximately 0.2 megatons of 
yield. Thus in any arms limitation of stra- 
tegic weapons the United States and the 
Soviet Union are trying to bring into balance 
asymmeric missile systems, 

Asymmetry in weapons would not pre- 
clude striking a balance for arms control 
provided that each side could be confident 
that the other lived up to the letter of the 
agreement. However, verification through 
inspection is a necessity for any SALT treaty. 
Here the MIRV development profoundly per- 
turbs the situation since orbital cameras 
cannot look inside a silo and determine how 
many MIRVs are on board each SS-9 or 
Minuteman III. Almost continuous on-site 
inspection would be required to verify the 
MIRV quality of each missile. 

The United States leveled off the deploy- 
ment of strategic systems at the 1,000 level 
for land-based launchers and at the 656 
level for sea-based launchers. However, the 
MIRV test program designed to alter the 
quality of the strike force of these launch- 
ers has proceeded to a point where the Air 
Force has announced plans to deploy Min- 
uteman III (MIRV) in June, 1970. The So- 
viets have not as yet tested a true MIRV 
system, It is hardly likely that they would 
agree to a MIRV test ban and accept a posi- 
tion of MIRV-inferiority. On the other hand, 
in the absence of a test ban, the Soviets 
would have to assume that the United States 
will proceed to convert Minuteman I’s and 
It’s into Minuteman III's. By 1974 the U.S. 
plans to have 500 Minuteman III's deployed, 
but the Soviets might make the worst as- 
sumption that every one of the 1,000 Min- 
uteman silos contains a Minuteman III. The 
U.S. Navy has eight of its Polaris submarines 
under conversion to a Poseidon configuration 
and the first of these will undergo sea trials 
this fall and be Poseidonized as of January 
1971. 

Although the MIRV weapon revolution has 
not yet run its course, there appears to be 
no way to moderate this phase of missile 
power escalation short of a SALT agreement 
to limit missiles to a non-MIRV configura- 
tion—a limitation which would have to be 
subject to stringent on-site inspection to be 
verifiable. The military zeal to embrace a 
new weapons technology appears to have 
severely compromised the possibility of 
reaching agreement at the SALT discussions. 
If so, then the Congress must conclude that 
the failure to perceive the significance of a 
new military technology constitutes a crit- 
ical deficiency in the U.S. decision-making 
process on weapons systems. 

The MIRVing of Minuteman ITI and Posel- 
don will result in the following force loadings 
for 1974-75: 


Missiles (ICBM’s plus SLBM’s): 
inuteman III 


A <r yo SLBM's total 
rc ea 
Bae Cr. 3 
B-52 G-H 17 r= 255. 
FB-111 4 Sqdr= 6 
Total force loadings 
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In other words, the Defense Department 
is programing an increase of 5,400 war- 
heads or 129% for strategic offensive weapons 
systems. This is the probable program but 
it is by no means the maximum force load- 
ing that could be achieved. For example, 
this ignores the force loading that could be 
delivered by 4,000 tactical aircraft. 

The Defense Secretary states in his Posture 
Statement that the FY71 budget is transi- 
tional and that restraints are imposed on 
the present budget. Yet he requests $4 bil- 
lion in FY 1971 for development and deploy- 
ment of major strategic programs. There is 
little evidence of restraint. Indeed, the Pos- 
ture Statement contains requests for fund- 
ing of major new weapons development like 
the AMSA (B-1) strategic bomber, the SCAD 
(Subsonic Cruise Armed Decoy), the ULMS 
(Undersea Long-range Missile System) and 
programs to rebase Minuteman in a mobile 
or superhardened silo form. It is implied 
that if the SALT talks do not succeed In lim- 
iting strategic weapons, then the United 
States will undertake a new round of arma- 
ments. 

The comparative record of U.S, and Soviet 
missile deployments shows that the U.S. has 
always enjoyed both a quantitative and qual- 
itative superiority in ICBMs and SLBMs. 
The US. initiative in fielding large numbers 
of Minuteman missiles may have stimulated 
@ response by the Soviets which they might 
not otherwise have made. In describing the 
decision to make a massive missile build-up, 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara later 
explained: 

“Since we could not be sure of Soviet in- 
tensions—since we would not be sure that 
they would not undertake a massive build- 
up—we had to insure against such an even- 
tuality by undertaking ourselves a major 
build-up of the Minuteman and Polaris 
forces.” 

Here we see evidence of the fact that 
decision-making in the Defense Department 
is keyed to making the worst assumptions 
about enemy intent and capability—pattern- 
ing our future forces on estimate of what 
the enemy might do, not what he is actually 
doing. This is not a cycle of action-reaction, 
but rather a one way street for defense 
planners. It is a result of the closed system 
in which those charged with defense plan- 
ning also have responsibility for interpret- 
ing and evaluating threats to our national 
security. The U.S. Congress has been either 
unwilling or unable to subject this decision- 
making to judgments in which some risks 
are taken on the side of peace-planning. 

The decisions on the Minuteman force il- 
lustrates the failure of the Congress to in- 
quire incisively into the quantity and qual- 
ity of the missiles. For example, the deci- 
sion to deploy missiles on U.S, soil failed to 
take into consideration the fact that an 
enemy strike at such missile sites would con- 
tribute a massive attack on U.S. population 
centers. Any serious attempt to first-strike 
the Minuteman silos would involve many 
thousands of megatons of warheads, the fall- 
out from which would envelop the densely 
populated regions of the United States. Fur- 
thermore, fixed ICBMs bases would in time 
become targets attracting enemy fire once 
missile accuracy became adequate for this 
purpose. (A Congressional investigation in 
March 1960 did in fact raise this vulnerabil- 
ity issue, but it was not taken seriously by 
the U.S. Air Force.) The relative military 
worth of fixed land-bases vis-a-vis sea-bases 
for missiles was not properly studied by the 
U.S. Congress. The result is that some $17 
billion has been committed to Minuteman 
missile forces (research, development, test 
and engineering plus silo-construction and 
deployment of Minuteman I, IT and III), If 
nuclear warhead costs and operations are in- 
cluded this adds up to over a $20 billion 
national investment. 
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Last year the Secretary of Defense claimed 
it was essential to protect the Minuteman 
bases against a first-strike threat by deploy- 
ment of Phase I’and then Phase II of Safe- 
guard. If we consider amortization of ABM 
research and development and Safeguard 
costs, this adds at. least $8 billion more to the 
Minuteman system costs. Costly as this Air 
Force program has been, perhaps even more 
costly is the fact that the quality of the 
missile system renders it hostile to strategic 
arms limitation. The fixed coordinates of 
land-based missiles serves to haunt them 
with the constant fear of a first-strike. 

Congressional debate over the Safeguard 
program last year served to involve many 
members in the study of nuclear deter- 
rence—a subject previously more or less left 
to the members of the special committees 
dealing with defense issues. As a result the 
Congress is in a better position to assess the 
defense choices of the Seventies. This re- 
port, in effect, symbolizes a determination on 
the part of some members of Congress to 
take an active role in making sure that these 
defense choices are soundly~-based. 

We should not expect instant agreement at 
the SALT discussions in Vienna nor should 
we be discouraged if no agreements seem 
possible this year. The important fact is that 
both the great nuclear powers are siting 
down at the same table to talk over the most 
serious issue on the world agenda—the ar- 
resting of the nuclear arms race. The Soviets, 
for their part, could ease the nuclear ten- 
sions gripping the world if they would cur- 
tail deployment of their land-based missiles. 
For our part, we can exercise moderation in 
adding to our strategic weaponry. Both sides 
should be motivated to prevent spiraling up- 
ward the arms race in another costly cycle of 
weapons which will in the end assure neither 
of any improvement in its security posture. 

Our negotiators at the SALT table must 
not only strive to reach an agreement on 
limiting arms that is militarily and techni- 
cally sound, they must bring back one that 
will be acceptable to the American people. 
It is not sufficient that the Congress under- 
stand the issues involved; this comprehen- 
sion must be broadly based and extend to 
the grass roots of America. H. G. Wells once 
wrote that: “Human history becomes more 
and more a race between education and 
catastrophe.” (1920). Fifty years later we 
find that the forces of destruction have mul- 
tiplied, seemingly out of control, while men 
inch along on a plateau of limited under- 
standing. 

If our strategic armaments are to be 
brought under control, if becomes necessary 
for the great issues involved to be fully ex- 
amined in the public forum—that crucial 
intersection of national interest and public 
policy. 


ALBERT SUPPORTS WOMEN’S 
RIGHTS AMENDMENT 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
will soon have before it House Joint Res- 
olution 264, which proposes an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relative to equal rights for men 
and women. I strongly support and en- 
dorse that resolution. Its passage by the 
House will be an important step down 
the road for equality for women. 

In the past, some of the steps along 
that road such as the right to vote and 
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the Civil Rights Act which includes pro- 
visions against sex discrimination, were 
taken only after long and arduous ef- 
forts by our women. We men, on the 
whole, were mostly followers. We are fol- 
lowers today, but I think more ardent 
followers than in the past, because of the 
dogged determination of our leader on 
this issue, the distinguished gentle- 
woman from Michigan (Mrs. GRIFFITHS). 

The gains already made by women are 
many, yet today they are still not ac- 
corded either full legal equality in the 
eyes of the law nor are they accepted on 
a fully equal basis in our society gener- 
ally. There are many States with laws 
which still prohibit women from working 
in certain occupations. There are many 
accepted practices which prohibit 
women from participating fully in our 
educational processes. Dual pay sched- 
ules are common in schools and in pri- 
vate business. Discrimination still exists 
against women in many local, State, and 
Federal government jobs. Women con- 
tinue to be denied simple basic legal 
rights in many States. 

There are many arguments for approv- 
ing House Joint Resolution 624, the 
strongest of which is that it is the right 
thing to do. Discrimination in any form 
has no place in our modern society, and 
we simply cannot afford to waste the vast 
talents of any group of citizens in these 
demanding times. Full equality before 
the law, as well as acceptance of women’s 
full and equal rights, must be granted if 
we are to realize the potential of all 
members of our society. 

Equal rights for women have been a 
part of the party platforms of both 
Democrats and Republicans for a gener- 
ation. It is time that we fulfill that 
pledge. House Joint Resolution 264 de- 
serves the full support of every Member 
who wants to erase discrimination for 
over half of the citizens of the United 
States. When it comes before this House, 
I urge its adoption by an overwhelming 
vote. 


VA OBSERVES 40TH ANNIVERSARY 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
week the Veterans’ Administration ob- 
served its 40th anniversary of dedicated 
service to our veterans and their families. 
As stated in the quote engraved on the 
Veterans’ Administration Building, 
“. . . for him who shall have borne the 
battle and for his widow and his 
orphan.” 

Donald E. Johnson, the Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, spoke in Des Moines 
on the 40th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Veterans’ Administration. I 
would like to share the text of his re- 
marks with my colleagues: 

TEXT BY THE HONORABLE DONALD E. JOHNSON 

Today the Veterans Administration ob- 
serves its 40th anniversary. Those of us... 
nearly 170,000 in number . . . who are priv- 
ileged to work for VA... are indeed pleased 
and grateful that our friends and neighbors 
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here in Iowa .. . and VA employees from Des 
Moines, Iowa City and Knoxville . . . are also 
gathered here in this birthday celebration. 

Executive Order 5398 . . . signed by Presi- 
dent Hooyer on July 21, 1930... was a very 
practical document . . . economical . .. as 
befit the times . . . in its use of language es- 
tablishing the Veterans Administration. 

It read in part ...and I quote: 

“, .. the United States Veterans’ Bureau, 
the Bureau of Pensions, and the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers are 
hereby consolidated and coordinated into an 
establishment to be known as the Veterans’ 
Administration, and the duties, powers, and 
functions vested by law in the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, the National Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers, and in the Bureau 
of Pensions... are hereby transferred to the 
Veterans’ Administration.” 

Today it is appropriate that we review the 
changes that have occurred since the issuance 
of that Executive Order 40 years ago. 

Growth ... of course... has been the 
biggest change. 

However .. . even as we acknowledge this 
obvious fact ... we should also remember 
two fundamental truths often quoted by 
poets and philosophers. 

All change is not growth. 

And the art of progress is to preserve order 
amid change and to preserve change amid 
order. 

What should these truths mean to us? 

Very simply . . . I think that they tell us 
that we should give credit where credit is 
due... that we should recognize and com- 
mend the imagination and dedication and 
hard work of General Frank Hines ... the 
first Administrator of Veterans Affairs... 
and the 31,576 men and women who were 
transferred from former bureaus to become 
the VA's first employees . . . in serving more 
than 4.6 million veterans and their depend- 
ents who were living when the VA was 
founded. 

We should also recognize and commend 
the ability and devotion of thousands of 
other VA employees who succeeded them 

. and who are now retired or deceased. 

To pay them this deserved tribute is not 
to diminish in the slightest the care we 
have provided . . . in our time .. . for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphan. 

For there is credit aplenty . . . and more 
than enough challenge ... remaining for 
you and me... even after we affirm that 
the compassionate, efficient, dedicated sery- 
ice which we seek to render to America’s 
veterans, their dependents and survivors .. . 
is a tradition we are but carrying on... 
not a precedent we have established. 

Obviously . . . the constituency we serve 
today . . . the number of veterans and their 
dependents eligible for benefits and services 
the Veterans Administration exists to pro- 
vide... has multiplied many times over 
since 1930. 

But so have the resources . . . in person- 
nel... in dollars . . . in modern computer 
and business equipment . . . and in experi- 
ence ... to meet this increased need, 

I give you this background ... not to 
minimize the magnitude of the Veterans 
Administration's responsibilities and opera- 
tions now ...in 1970... but rather to 
emphasize that the VA is what it Is ...a 
vital segment of American society today . . . 
largely because of what other, earlier mem- 
ak of the VA family accomplished before 

History has always fascinated me. This 
isn’t to suggest that I am even a good stu- 
dent of history. But at least I fared better 
than the student who received consistently 
poor grades and tried to explain them to his 
irate father. 

2 ou just can’t beat the system, Dad,” he 
said. 
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“Last year I decided to take basket weav- 
ing. It was a snap course and I figured I 
would sail through it. 

“Know. what happened?” 

With a sigh of resignation his father said, 
“No, what happened?” 

“Well,” the boy replied, “two Navajo In- 
dians enrolled, raised the class average, and 
I flunked.” 

“History” . . . Ellsworth Kalas reminds 
us... “is a good teacher, but-in one respect 
inadequate. We can learn what to avoid from 
history's bad examples, and from her finest 
men we can learn what goals to seek; but we 
are not warned of the dangers of inactivity 
because history does not record the story of 
those who never tried.” 

To know the history of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration is to realize how hard so many 
dedicated and able Americans have tried 
during the past 40 years to redeem Abraham 
Lincoln's pledge for this nation .. . for all 
time ... “to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphan.” 

Our children's generation of Americans has 
been born and grown to adulthood knowing 
only an America at war... hot or cold. 

This generation would find it difficult... 
if not impossible . .. to believe that when 
the Veterans Administration became’a reality 
in 1930 .. . America still dreamed that the 
World War ... which had-ended but 12 years 
before . . . would truly be the war to end all 
wars. 

Let me digress for a moment to recog- 
nize that while our children’s generation ... 
and indeed, our generation of veterans .. . 
have not known peace... we have not aban- 
doned hope fora just and lasting peace. As 
a veteran ... but especially as Commander- 
in-Chief . . . President Nixon knows the cost 
of war... and the priceless value of peace. 


I am certain that you great and good Ameri- 
cans join me today in praying that the Presi- 
dent’s goal of peace with freedom... to 


which he is totally committed .. . will soon 
be realized. 

On July 21, 1930... : General Hines and his 
first associates in VA... .if they shared Amer- 
ica’s dream of peace , ... also had reason to 
dream that... in’ their time... with no 
more wars and no more war veterans ... the 
medical, compensation and pension, voca- 
tional rehabilitation; and insurance needs of 
4,664,000 ‘living veterans . .. including ap- 
proximately 94,000 hére in Iowa ,' . would be 
finally and fully met. 

Certainly’. . . they had no reason then to 
envision World War II, Korean; Vietnam... 
and today’s America of 28 million living vet- 
erans. 

You and I now know ...of course .. . that 
not in our/lifetime . . . not even in the life- 
time of the’ newest and youngest VA em- 
ployee .. . will -the needs of veterans still 
living . . . let alone the widows and children 
eligible for VA benefits and services... be 
fully and finally met. 

We can be confident... however... that 
the experience the VA has gained in 40 years 
of service to those who served .. . and to 
their dependents and survivors .. . will en- 
able us to meet both the nation’s obligation 
to our veterans and their current needs dur- 
ing the next 40 years. 

A poet once described an anniversary as 
that vital moment which links the past and 
the future. ' 

On this ... the Veterans Administration's 
40th anniversary ... let us briefly, but proud- 
ly, look at the VA’s past accomplishments 
. .. before we adjourn to face confidently the 
future and its challenges. 

In taking this look ... however ... we 
should not compare ... out of context... 
the budget figures, for examples, which we 
must consider. 

Most important... we should never forget 
that the real story of the Veterans Adminis- 
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tration today ...and for the past 40 years 
<. is people .... not dollars or programs or 
regulations. i 

Comparative statistics dramatically dém- 
onstrate the tremendous growth in the mag- 
nitude of the’VA's responsibilities and activ- 
ities between 1930 and 1970. 

But we must go beyond mere figures to 
appreciate the reasons and the need for an 
increase in the VA's budget from three quar- 
ters of a billion dollars in fiscal year i931 
to almost $9 billion for fisca: year 1971. 

These reasons . . . in themselves , . . cap- 
sule and highlight the changes that have 
taken place in the past 40 years. 

Permit me to enumerate just a few. 

Our living veteran population has in- 
creased more than six-fold. 

The number of hospitals operated by the 
VA has tripled. 

Nearly three times the number of patients 
are being treated in our VA hospitals. 

Six times as many employees now work 
for VA. 

When the Veterans Administration was 
established in 1930 . . . it inherited from 
predecessor bureaus and agencies four major 
veteran benefit programs ... hospital and 
medical care ... compensation and pensions 

. vocational rehabilitation training .. . 

These programs have been continued and 
expanded and improved during the past four 
decades. 

To them ... however... . have been added 
other major benefits which further account 
for the nearly 12-fold increase in the VA 
budget between fiscal years 1931 and 1971. 

I refer ... of course .. . to Amierica’s $21 
billion investment in the G.I. Bill education 
and training of 12 million veterans. 

To the $77 billion in home loans guaran- 
teed by VA for more than 7 million veterans. 

To the nearly 4.5 million National Service 
Life Insurance policies valued at almost $30 
billion still held by World War II veterans. 

To the education and training program for 
the sons and daughters, widows and wives of 
veterans who died or are permanently and 
totally disabled as the result of military 
service. 

To, “wheel chair’ homes and specially 
equipped automobiles for severely disabled 
veterans. 

To special coronary and intensive medical 
and surgical care units in almost half of 
our 166 VA hospitals... including, of 
course, our VA hospitals here in Des Moines. 

And ... most important . . "to the 
change in the VA's fundamental philosophy 
regarding veteran benefits. 

From its beginning in 1930 until very re- 
cently ... the Veterans Administration op- 
erated on the premise that it would provide 
veterans with’ the benefits to which they 
were entitled ... but it was’up to them to 
learn about and apply for these benefits. 

Today .. . however... as youknow .-. . 
the VA is guided by the principle that our 
veterans are not only entitled to know about 
their benefits ...but must know about 
them .. . and must be given every possible 
assistance in obtaining them. 

I think you. will agree that this change 
alone makes the Veterans Administration of 
1970 & better vehicle than the 1930 model for 
delivering the benefits. and. Seryices to our 
veterans, their dependents and survivors 
which a grateful mation has provided 
them:. .. and wants them to use. 

Some of my associates in.our Central Of- 
fice in Washintgon have come to the con- 
clusion during the past year that the pres- 
ent Administrator of Veterans Affairs has a 
“thing” .abont. «statistics . ~. particularly 
when it comes to overloading a speech with 
them. 

They are right . . . primarily I think be- 
cause ... for all their value . ... I cannot 


“help but remember Emil FPrankel’s ‘words 


whenever “statistics” are mentioned. 
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“Statistics,” he said ... “is the art of 
drawing a crooked line from an unproved 
assumption to a foregone conclusion.” 

So L. won't burden you with a lot of sta- 
tistics today. 

However ...I would like to give you a 
brief mathematical history of the VA here 
in Iowa during the past 40 years. 

Having asked some of our statistical ex- 
perts in Central Office to work up these 
figures ...I would not dare not use them. 

Actually ...I found this data very inter- 
esting. 

In the VA's first fiscal year... 1931... 
there were approximately 94,000 living veter- 
ans here in Iowa, For various benefits and 
services on their behalf... and on behalf 
of their dependents and the survivors of de- 
ceased veterans... the VA expended almost 
$12 million that year. 

Today .... in fiscal year 1971... there are 
375,000 living veterans in Iowa ... or four 
times as many as 40 years ago. 

For them, their dependents and survivors 
.. the VA this fiscal year will spend approx- 
imately $115 million in benefits and services 

. . OF nearly 10 times as much as in fiscal 
year 1931, 

In the past 40 years ... VA expenditures in 
the Hawkeye State have totaled almost two- 
and-a-quarter billion dollars. 

Today . .. at least in our nation’s capital 

, one can’t even get into a budget con- 
ference .. , let alone participate ... it seems 

. unless he is prepared to talk in “bil- 
lionese.” 

Being a farm boy from Iowa .. . however 
...I am still amazed at such facts as these, 

VA's requested fiscal year 1971 budget of 
approximately $9 billion is $1.5 billion more 
than the appropriation to run the entire fed- 
eral government just 35 years ago. 

The $5.4 billion in compensation and pen- 
sion benefits which VA will pay out this year 
exceeds by more than three quarters of a 
billion dollars the appropriation for the en- 
tire federal government for the fiscal year 
which ended just three weeks before the 
Veterans Administration was established. 

One final figure, 

In 1915 . .. fiscal year 1915, that is... 
the United States was still neutral. Even 
then -.. however .... our ultimate involve- 
ment in World War I was foreseen by many. 
Certainly . .. no American questioned our 
potential. might. To,run the entire federal 
government of this fledgling giant of a na- 
tion . . . in fiscal 1915 ... .. the Congress ap- 
propriated a sum that is $630 million less 
than the requested 1 billion 752 million 
dollar medical care budget of the Veterans 
Administration this fiscal year. 

Earlier I said that the real story of the 
Veterans Administration today ... and for 
the ‘past 40 years ... is people . . . not dollars 
or programs or regulations. 

Today... we do not commemorate the 
VA Center here in Des Moines ... or the 
VA's other hospitals in Iowa ... or any 
other concrete, steel and glass asset of the 
VA. 

Rather ... we are met here... and in 
other ceremonies through America . . . to 
honor the dedicated men and women who 
have devoted their lives... and are doing 
so today ... to helping America's ‘veterans, 
their dependents and survivors, 

We are met here . . and throughout 
America ... to express our heartfelt grati- 
tude to the thousands of compassionate men 
and women who. unselfishly forewent. op- 
portunities to leave the VA for ‘substan- 
tially higher paying jobs in private industry 
v. . and are doing'so today .. . because, the 
welfare of our nation’s veterans Was . l. 
and is ... more important than their own 
well being. 

We are met here ... and throughout 
America ... to pay tribute to... and 
express our overwhelming pride in... our 
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nation’s veterans ... who have given us 
such a noble purpose for being. 

We are met here ... and throughout 
America .. . to acknowledge gratefully the 
unselfish devotion to the welfare of sick and 
disabled veterans of tens of thousands of 
volunteers in the Veterans Administration 
Voluntary Service. 

We are met here... and throughout 
America ... to thank the Congress of the 
United States .. and through the Congress 
. . . the American people... for giving 
practical, beneficial, dignified meaning to 
Abraham Lincoln’s pledge to “care for him 
who shall have borne the battle and for his 
widow and his orphan.” 

We are met here in Iowa to contribute a 
momento of our esteem for the great Amer- 
ican .. . Iowa’s most famous and revered 
citizen . . . Herbert Hoover . . . whose heart 
and hand brought the VA into being. 

To succeeding Presidents . . . of course 
from Roosevelt to Truman to Eisenhower to 
Kennedy to Johnson, and now to Nixon 
. . » We owe thanks for sustaining and 
strengthening the VA through the years to 
ensure that it was always a viable, creative 
force equal to the challenges of the time. 

Finally ... we are met here... and 
throughout America ... to ask God's con- 
tinued blessing ... so that we will have 
the wisdom and the strength to serve well 
for the next 40 years and more America’s 
finest and most deserving citizens ... our 
veterans, their dependents and survivors. 

I am grateful for the privilege of being 
with you on this historic and nostalgic oc- 
casion. 

And now it is my honor and pleasure to 
present to Mr. Thomas Thalken, director of 
the Herbert Hoover Library in West Branch, 
Iowa ... for permanent placement in the 
library . . this plaque on which is en- 
graved the text of Executive Order 5398 
. .. including President’s Hoover's signature 

. . establishing the Veterans Administra- 
tion, 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEE: 
A SECOND LOOK 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. BURKE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the other week marked the 12th 
observance of Captive Nations Week. I 
was pleased to note the rising support 
this cause has achieved both here and 
in 17 foreign countries since its concep- 
tion. Nevertheless, for all the heads 
shaken in studied and united sorrow con- 
cerning the 27 nations that have fallen 
under Communist domination only one 
of my colleagues, Congressman HOGAN, 
asked the most important question. 
Who is next? Certainly, no one here 
will contend that Communist Russia has 
discontinued its quest for world domina- 
tion especially after such undaunted 
success in its relatively short existence. 

What is the reason for their success? 
It is best explained by columnist Kurt 
Luchmann in the recent July 27 issue of 
U.S. World News & World Report when 
he said: 

The Kremlin’s goal is the same as ever; 
domination of the World by stepping into 
power vacuums, by exploiting rivalries among 
other nations and by carrying on subversion 
while systematically adding its own military 
might. 
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It is a familiar story for those of us 
who watch in disgust and anger at Red 
repression. We can only offer our sym- 
pathy for the millions of people whose 
lives are tormented and barren of any 
freedom. For them, the phrases, freedom 
of speech, freedom of press, and freedom 
of religion which pass our lips so freely 
are not uttered openly. Keeping the 
plight of these people in mind, we must 
look to help those free nations which 
might fall prey to Communist aggression. 
In doing so, we will offer hope to those 
people who wish to be free and help those 
who are, remain so. 

We do not have to look far for an 
area which needs our help. The Middle 
East is just such a place and a more per- 
fect example of Luchmann’s theory one 
could not find. If we act now, the Mid- 
dle East need not be another sphere of 
Russian influence. No heads need to be 
shaken over the loss of the nations of the 
Middle East. We must restore the balance 
of power to Israel and also convince 
Communist Russia that a confrontation 
with the United States is both real and 
prohibitive. The situation now seems to 
have taken ’a turn for the better if Nasser 
is truly sincere. It might well be that 
he has heeded the unofficial demands of 
some of the Members of Congress. Let 
us not miss the opportunity for a peaceful 
settlement in the Middle East. But, at 
the same time, we should remember that 
the Red strings attached to Nasser’s 
mouth are not the ones attached to his 
hands and feet. We should not be fooled 
into losing the initiative by well-timed 
yet false murmurs for peace. 

Hindsight has no redeeming qualities 
especially in foreign policy. Our play-it- 
by-ear policy has not proven to be suc- 
cessful against the aggressive force of 
Communist Russia. This point of argu- 
ment is well contended by Dr. Leo E. 
Dobriansky, chairman of the National 
Captive Nations Committee, in his article 
“Captive Nations in the 1970's,” which 
appeared in the July 15 issue of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, at page 24501. 
I also heartily agree with him that a spe- 
cial House committee should be formed 
to investigate, record, and inform the 
House and the American public as to the 
nature and the methods of Communist 
aggression around the world. Communist 
aggression continues while we remain 
bickering. We must continue to support 
freedom wherever it flowers. 


WALT WHITMAN 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF. CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, Walt Whit- 
man was a great poet and one whose 
prose rang and sang with the beauty and 
excitement of America. In the June issue 
of Saturday Review, Arnold Auerbach 
restructures the poem, “I Hear America 
Singing,” to reflect. the unhappy en- 
vironmental conditions our modern in- 
dustrial society has created. 

Should we not be mindful of the Amer- 
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ica we inherited and the one we are about 
to pass on as our legacy? Painful these 
words are as they string together, where- 
as the original flowing description was 
pure pleasure. Pride and gratitude were 
in the original theme where there is 
dismay and disaster in the threads of 
the reconstructed version. 

Read and reflect, my eolleagues: 
Wat WHITMAN TODAY, oR WHAT I'M SMELL- 
ING Is DROWNING OUT WHAT I HEARD 
I smell America smelling, the varied odors 

I smell, 

Those of exhaust pipes, each one belching 
fumes as it should belch, blue and 
fierce, 

The factories smelling strong as their smoke- 
stacks fill the air, 

The abattoir smelling as it makes ready for 
work or leaves off work, 

The cities smelling what belongs to them in 
their streets, the glue works smelling 
in the Jersey swamp, 

The riverbed smelling as it flows to the sea, 
the dump heap smelling as it stands, 

The brewery’s smell, the garbage truck’s on 
the way in the morning, or at noon 
intermission or at sundown, 

The pervasive smelling of the gasworks, or 
of the sausage plant at work, or of 


the plane jetting and wooshing, 

As we inhale what belongs to you and me and 
to none else, 

Effuvyium belongs to us all—we're a coun- 
try of numbed noses, smog-filled, 


BTOoggy, 

Smelling with weary nostrils our strong 
malodorous smells. (Arnold M. Auer- 
bach.) 


PUBLIC POLICY IN THE 1970'S 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
developing policies which bring about 
significant changes in the operation of 
complex systems requires a great deal of 
planning, expertise, and good judgment. 
It also requires a broad encompassing of 
the largest possible range of phenomena 
and concerns. In a speech at Hendrix 
College on April 6, 1967, Daniel P. Moyni- 
han, counselor to the President, stated 
that too often in the past we have de- 
fined public policy in forms of program 
and in consequence have inhibited the 
development of true policy. Mr. Moyni- 
han said: 

The source of the difficulty lies not in the 
malfeasance of individuals, but in the limita- 
tions of the program approach to issues that 
in fact demand the disciplined formulations 
and elaborations of public policy. 


In other words, in our rush to solve a 
specific problem, we may not have taken 
into consideration what was good for the 
larger society, or for the individuals in- 
volved, or both. 

Mr. Moynihan offers the example of 
the Federal Government establishing the 
Office of Economic Opportunity to help 
in abolishing poverty. Until this year al- 
most a third of the expenditures of OEO 
were provided, in effect, by income taxes 
collected from the poor. Since it has been 
in the nature of the services strategy so 
much in evidence in early OEO pro- 
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grams to hire middle-class persons to be 
of assistance to poor persons, the actual 
income transfer effect of many of these 
OEO programs was to take money from 
farm laborers and give it to college grad- 
uates. No one intended it that way, but 
that was the unintended consequence of 
programs being operated in the absence 
of policy. Almost the first measure Presi- 
dent Nixon proposed in this area upon 
taking office was to abolish taxes for the 
poor, and this was done with the com- 
pletely willing cooperation of the Con- 
gress once the absurdity of the previous 
arrangement was pointed out. 

I think that. this speech makes a sig- 
nificant contribution. in assisting the 
making of public policy decisions and I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

THE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC POLICY IN THE 1970's 
(By Daniel P. Moynihan, Counsellor to the 
President) 

President Shilling, Dean Christie: I have 
been emboldened in my remarks today by the 
appearance on. the Hendrix College campus 
just a week ago of The Honorable Wilbur D. 
Mills, nothing if not a man of consequence 
in American public life, who spoke to you 
of the values and purposes of a liberal arts 
college in terms that would have been 
thoroughly familiar to your grandparents, 
and will some of us dare to hope be not less 
comprehensible to your grandchildren. He 
cited Jerome Bruner, a friend and colleague 
at Harvard, who has with characteristic econ- 
omy dismissed the ever more widely held 
view that there is a radical disjunction be- 
tween means and ends in education. “The 
process and goal of education,” Professor 
Bruner observes, “are one and the same 
thing. The goal of education is disciplined 
understanding; that is the process as well.” 

My purpose today is to speak of the con- 
cept of public policy in the 1970’s, and I 
should like at the outset to lay down my 
own parallel beliefs with respect to means 
and ends in the conduct of public affairs. 
Here too the idea of dichotomous, almost un- 
related worlds of action as against objective 
is very much in the air, indeed is near to 
being an intellectually dominant position. 
A strangely Orwellian idea: however little 
its practitioners would like to think, they 
were accurately anticipated. War is peace, 
and such like. In our time, on the campuses, 
it can take the form that coercion is per- 
suasion. It is not, of course, it is simply 
coercion, a process of which it may be said 
that its most objectional aspect is that it 
works. Practices not dissimilar are diffusing 
into public life, and unless we are uncom- 
monly disciplined and understanding in the 
face of this phenomenon we are likely to 
find it works with us as well. That is to say, 
the perpetrators of coercion, whatever their 
particular politics, become the principal 
actors in the society, leaving to others the 
residual role of reacting or overreacting, but 
in either event deprived of that measure of 
autonomous self-direction which we rightly 
associate with both intellectual and political 
freedom. 

It is for this reason I should like to talk 
of the idea of policy. One of the anomalies of 
the 1960's is that a period of such extra- 
ordinary effort at social improvement should 
have concluded in a miasma, some would say 
a maelstrom, of social dissatisfaction. 

What went wrong? 

If I may be allowed first to state that I 
really don't know and don’t expect ever to 
have any final views, let me say that I be- 
lieve one of the reasons is that the struc- 
ture of American government, and the prag- 
matic tradition of American politics, has 
too much defined public policy in forms of 
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program, and in consequence has inhibited 
the development of true policy. Certainly, 
in simpler times a simple programmatic ap- 
proach was an efficient way to go about the 
public business. The problem comes with 
complexity. More specifically, the problem 
comes when society becomes ambitious and 
begins to seek to bring about significant 
changes in the operation of complex systems 
such as the society itself, There is nothing 
the least wrong with such ambitions. What 
is wrong is a pattern in which the ambitions 
are repeatedly proclaimed, and just as re- 
peatedly not achieved. That is much of what 
went wrong in the 1960’s. The source of the 
difficulty lies not in the malfeasance of in- 
dividuals, but in the limitations of the pro- 
gram approach to issues that in fact demand 
the disciplined formulations and elabora- 
tions of public policy. 

These are terms that rightly call for defi- 
nitions. Here I think the temptation is to 
be too clever. As increasingly we perceive, 
and begin to understand the social system 
as just that, a system, it is possible, and for 
many purposes necessary, to be meticulous 
about classifying various forms of system 
intervention. My rough purpose is more 
readily served by a simple distinction. Pro- 
grams relate to a single part of the system; 
policy seeks to respond to the system in its 
entirety. 

The idea of policy is not new. We have 
for long been accustomed to the idea of 
foreign policy, including defense policy. Since 
1946 Congress has mandated an employment 
and income policy more or less explicitly 
based on a “general theory” of the endlessly 
intricate interconnections of such matters. 
Yet our ways of behavior resist this: only 
great crises, great dangers seems to evoke 
the effort. Or have seemed able to do so in 
the past. I believe, however, that a learning 
process of sorts has been going on. Increas- 
ingly the idea of system-wide policies com- 
mends itself to persons of responsibility in 
public affairs as an approach both desirable 
and necessary. There is no sharp disconti- 
nuity here. One of the reasons it is seen to 
be desirable and necessary is that the in- 
tensely programmatic approach to social 
problems in the 1960’s has produced so much 
dissatisfaction. But let us also give our- 
selves some credit. We have been learning 
from our experience, not just reacting to it. 
But whatever the case, it can, I believe, be 
said that the idea of policy is very much in 
the air just at this moment, and that we can 
expect it to be one of the formative ideas 
of the 1970's. 

As in most times, it is the style, the ap- 
proach of the incumbent administration that 
has most to do with such matters, and here 
I believe it is clear that the concept of policy 
has emerged as a distinguishing feature of 
the administration of President Nixon. 

The first official act of the new President, 
taken his third day in office, was to estab- 
lish the Urban Affairs Council, a cabinet 
level body presided over by him and the 
Vice President. The first task assigned the 
council was to “advise and assist” the Presi- 
dent in the formulation of a National Urban 
Policy. 

This was something new. It had not been 
done before; no one was certain it could be 
done. Certainly there did not exist anything 
like Keynes’ General Theory which guided 
our development of national policy on em- 
ployment and income. Nor were there any 
Admiral Mahan’s or George Kennan’s to 
provide a master theory of an urban policy 
comparable to previous formulations of for- 
eign and defense policy. Even so, the process 
went forward with fair dispatch, such that 
anyone today caring to know the general out- 
lines of the urban policy of the present ad- 
ministration has only to ask and will be 
presented a document. Not a definitive one, 
nor even perhaps a comprehensive one. Cer- 
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tainly not a fixed one. But it is against all 
the rules of policy formulation ever to be 
fixed or final. The point is that a document 
does exist, and anyone so disposed can make 
what he will of it, 

It is not my purpose to discuss urban 
policy, but rather to suggest some of the 
principles which goyern policy formulation, 
and which distinguish it from program 
formulation, 

The rules of the latter are, I should think, 
fairly well laid out in the descriptive polit- 
ical science of our time. The defining char- 
acteristic of a program is that it is directed 
to a specific situation with the purpose of 
maintaining or changing that situation in 
some desirable fashion. We have programs 
to build roads, subsidize the growing cot- 
ton, cure cancer, retrain the unemployed. 
To be sure there are programs that are quite 
general in their outlook but here, with re- 
spect to the Federal government and to all 
levels and forms of government within the 
United States with which I am familiar, any 
tendency toward universality is immediately 
constricted by the structure of government. 
Doubtless there are even programs that 
would wish to evolve into policies, but real- 
ity is quickly enough imposed on them by 
the fact that one bureau in one department 
is responsible for performing the function 
involved; that one branch of one division 
in the Bureau of the Budget handles the 
appropriation request; that one super spe- 
cific subcommittee of one special committee 
of the Congress handles the substantive leg- 
islation, and an equivalent subcommittee 
handles the provision of funds. These are the 
constituencies of the program, and also its 
masters, It is a wise program that knows 
its place, and does not aspire beyond its 
station. 

It would be very unwise to grow disdainful 
of such enterprises. Burke’s dictum that the 
law sharpens the mind by narrowing it may 
be usefully applied to the program approach 
to social problems. Social commitments are 
not easy to sustain, certainly not over the 
long span of time which most social problems 
require. The program approach is designed to 
enhance the capacity of the enterprise to sur- 
vive by narrowing its range of activity and 
intensifying the support for it. Come hell or 
high water, Republicans, Democrats, or Free 
Sliverites, the Bureau of Disabled Appa- 
lachian Urban Agronomists gets its appro- 
priation and does next year the job it did last 
year. A quality, I repeat, not to be dismissed. 

But for all the plain-as-a-stick practical- 
ity about such arrangements, in the end they 
are self-defeating. They are realistic, but 
they do not reflect reality. More accurately, 
they distort reality. This is the essence of 
the problem. 

By contrast, a policy approach to govern- 
ment does at least begin by seeking to en- 
compass the largest possible range of phe- 
nomena and concerns. This has its dangers, 
its difficulties. But I shall argue that increas- 
ingly there is not respectable alternative. 
Knowing what we do about the nature of 
society and of social interventions, we have 
no option but to seek to deal in terms of 
the entire society, and all the consequences 
of intervention. One might wish for a sim- 
pler time when such knowledge was not avail- 
able, but the loss of innocence is an old ex- 
perience to mankind, and not perhaps to be 
avoided. Certainly not to be reversed. 

Let me then propose three propositions—I 
shall call them master propositions—that 
relate to a concept of government by policy, 
which, I shall argue, distinguish it from gov- 
ernment by program. First is the familiar 
proposition that everything relates to 
everything. 

This is the fact that defines a system. 
Taken too literally it can be a bit trauma- 
tizing, but as I have remarked with respect. 
to the formulation of a national urban 
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policy, both the logic and the ‘experience of 
co-variance analysis demonstrate that while 
everything relates to everything, some things 
rélate more than others. It is usually possible 
to identify those components that in fact 
have the greatest influence. 

The second master proposition is that from 
the fact that everything relates to everything 
it follows that there are no social interests 
about which the national government does 
not have some policy or other, simply by 
virtue of the indirect influences of programs 
nominally directed to other areas. These are 
the hidden policies of government. 

This is a not so familiar proposition. The 
interconnections of programis directed to one 
area with outcomes in another are some- 
times seen. Most of us have not got it fairly 
straight that agricultural research can lead 
to the migration of farm populations, which 
has consequences for cities. But by and large 
these connections need to be fairly evident 
for much note to be taken of them, and 
ability to detect them is much influenced by 
fashion. 

Some activities are held to be interest- 
ing; others not. And if a subject is not 
interesting, it can have consequences all 
over the place and no one is likely to take 
much heed. I know this to be the atti- 
tude of the academy, and suspect it to be 
nigh universal. 

Permit me an example. One of the re- 
ceiving truths of contemporary liberal his- 
tory is that no domestic initiatives of any 
consequence occurred during the Eisenhow- 
er Presidency. I will not contest the gen- 
eral point. That was a period of relative- 
ly low governmental profile, as the phrase 
now goes, following twenty years of the 
alarums and exertions of the New Deal and 
Fair, Deal, Even so a goodly number of gen- 
uinely historie initiatives were taken by 
the, Federal government, during that peri- 
od. The National Defense Education Act 
would be such an example. But there was 
one program of truly transcendent, conti- 
nental consequence, This was a program 
which the 2ist Century will almost cer- 
tainly judge to have had more infiuence 
on the shape and development of American 
cities, the distribution. of population with- 
in metropolitan areas, and. across the na- 
tion as a whole, the location of industry 
and various kinds of employment oppor- 
tunities (and in all these, immense in- 
fluence on race relations and the welfare 
of black Americans) than any initiative cf 
the middle third of the 20th Century. This 
was, of course, the Interstate and Defense 
Highway System. It has been, it is, the 
largest public works program. in history. 
Activities such as urban renewal, public 
housing, community evelopment and the 
like are reduced to mere digressions when 
compared to the extraordinary impact of 
the highway program. One learns that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower regarded it as the most sig- 
nificant domestic achievement of his ad- 
ministration, and he was surely, correct in 
doing so. The program was conceived dur- 
ing the New Deal, and only slowly made 
its way to enactment, but once approved 
and begun oné would imagine it would have 
become the object of extraordinary interest, 
comment, and critique. 

If I may, be allowed to assert, that nothing 
of the sort occurred, let me next ask why. 
The answer would seem evident. Highways 
have never been a subject of any very great 
interest among persons given to writing or 
speculating about government interest. Cer- 
tainly they have rarely been associated with 
social welfare issues, save in the early days 
of “getting the farmer out of the mud.” 
Further, the politics of getting the Inter- 
state Highway program enacted decreed, or 
ft least indicated, the narrowest possible 
definition of its purposes and impact. This 
was altogether agreeable to the Bureau of 
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Public Roads, the slightly obscure organiza- 
tion established as a unit of the Department 
of Agriculture, and shifted by degrees to the 
shadowy recesses of the Department of Com- 
merce. The permanent staff of the Bureau of 
Public Roads had neither the inclination or 
training to assert that they were doing any- 
thing more than the narrow terms of their 
project descriptions. As bureaucrats, their 
instinct was faultless. Had anyone realized 
what they were in fact doing, the sheer 
magnitude of the interests they were affect- 
ing, it is nigh Impossible to imagine that they 
would have won acceptance. Indeed a bare 
fifteen years after the Interstate program 
commenced, it is near impossible to get a 
major highway program approved’ in most 
large American cities. But it is too late: most 
systems have been built. In the process— 
such at least would be my views—dquite ap- 
palling mistakes were made, but they were 
mistakes having to do with issues nominally 
altogether unrelated to the highway pro- 
gram itself, and so no one was responsible 
for them. (Perhaps I should insist that if 
the mistakes began under an administra- 
tion of one party, they continued under that 
of the other. Parties come and go. Programs 
persist.) 

Surely it is possible to hope for something 
more. Government must seek out its hidden 
policies, raising them to a level of conscious- 
ness and acceptance—or rejection—and 
acknowledgment of the extraordinary 
range of contradictions that are typically 
encountered. (To the frequent question 
“Why don’t government programs work?” 
it is often the answer that they do work. It 
is just that so often the effect of a “hid- 
den" program cancels out the avowed one.) 
Surely also it is possible to hope for a career 
Civil service that is not only encouraged, but 
required to see their activities in the largest 
possible scope. To know what they are do- 
ing, even if they go on doing it anyway. 
There are few things that ought more to an- 
noy us than the misuse we make of such 
splendidly competent organizations as the 
Bureau of Public Roads. It is fully capable 
of the most complex calculations of the ef- 
fects of its programs (and increasingly does 
just that) but for many a long decade the 
word from the political world on high was 
to stick to building roads and to see that 
not too much sand was used in the concrete. 

The third master proposition is clearly the 
least familiar of all; the one least likely of 
acceptance. It is not a.matter that can be 
confidently demonstrated, or so at least would 
be my impression. It is rather the best availa- 
ble explanation for recurrent phenomena 
which increasingly demand such explanation. 
I refer to what Jay Forrester has termed 
the “counter-intuitive’ mature of social 
problems. We learn. to. think, Forrester as- 
sures us, in simple loop systems. Social prob- 
lems arise out of complex systems. The two 
are not alike, so it is asserted by men who 
ought to know. There are fundamentally 
different properties, such that good common 
sense judgment about the one will lead with 
fair predictability to illusions about the 
other. Thus Forrester: “With a high degree 
of confidence we can say that the intui- 
tive solution to the problems of complex so- 
cial systems will be wrong most of the time.” 
Whatever the absolute nature of a proposi- 
tion such as that, one surely can agree with 
Forrester. that social systems have internal 
regulatory mechanisms that are, in effect, 
incentives to behave in various ways. (This 
would include disincentives with respect to 
undesired behavior.) Just as surely, chang- 
ing those incentives is an extraordinarily 
complex job. Surely also, too many programs 
of social intervention in the 1960’s went 
about this extraordinarily complex task in 
a fairly simple minded manner, usually add- 
ing a few counter-incentives to the sys- 
tem, but rarely if ever removing the previ- 
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ously existing ones. Stated perhaps too sim- 
ply, the Federal government has typically 
entered a situation in which most actors 
manifestly had strong incentives to act in 
ways which were not thought good for the 
larger society, or.for the individuals in- 
volved, or both, Incentives were offered to 
reverse the undesired behavior. But too com- 
monly these incentives proved weak and in- 
effective when compared to the original set. 
They could dilute the original incentives, but 
rarely could they overpower them. (There 
will, also, be those who will reply to this 
general assertion with the even more gen- 
eral one that we did not spend enough 
money. The fact is that we spent a lot of 
money. The problem was we never identi- 
fied those original incentives.) 

We should be-clear;. I think, that if this 
third proposition should prove to be un- 
avoidably the case there are contained with- 
in it rather serious implications for the 
democratic direction of society. It is the old— 
or new—question of the expert again. I have 
a certain suspicion of pointy-headed intel- 
lectuals myself, and I think we all should, 
whatever the shape of our heads. We have 
grown accustomed to depending on experts 
in science, and have developed ways of trans- 
lating what it is the experts think into forms 
of public action: (Although not without 
tragedies, as in the Oppenheimer case;) But 
most everyone knows that he or she doesn’t 
know much about implosion. Everyone, on 
the other hand, knows a lot about what 
makes a good school. Now men of unques- 
tioned competence and good .will are coming 
along with the information that what every- 
one knows is almost precisely what is not 
the case. What do we do about that? How 
do we treat that expert? What confidence are 
the people to have in their own judgment if 
such events multiply, as almost certainly 
they will. 

I believe there is an answer to this. We 
must develop a public service, and a politi- 
cal leadership, capable of handling stch in- 
formation and of ‘translating it into valid 
terms of public debate. But this will not be 
easy. I cannot imagine it happeriing inside 
& generation, and in the meantime the 
knowledge is unavoidable, and it implicates 
us. The one thing most likely to help us 
through the period of transition is the prac- 
tice of thinking in terms of policy rather 
than of program. The policy-frame-of-mind 
may not grasp all the interrelations and sur- 
prises implicit in social problems, but- it 
does at least start out with the expectation 
that there are such, and so is not only more 
on the alert for signals of such problems, but 
also is least resistant, least unbelieving in 
the face of the’ evidence)"That is no small 
thing. 

Neither is it any small thing that we 
should begin to try to take this large view of 
events. If there isa tendency in our land, as 
in any, to ‘complacénhcy about many of the 
conditions of our lives, there also, I would 
submit, ‘is an almost equal and very nearly 
opposite tendency to alarm. If man is a prob- 
lem solving animal, homus Americanus is a 
problem discovering one. (Só much so that 
in the mid-1960's when Congress was turn- 
ing out social programs by the yard, Meg 
Greenfield was moved to discourse on the 
“problem problem.” What, she asked a ner- 
vous national capital, would happen’ if we 
solved all our problems and suddenly’ there 
were no problems. The prospect of mass un- 
employment in the capital was not generally 
thought a proper Subject for irony, even in 
hands so deft as Miss Greenfield’s.) The fact 
is that in our eagerness to draw attention to 
problems, we do frequently tend to make 
them seem worse than they are. In particular 
we tend to depict things’ as’ worsening when 
in fact they are improving. This tendency 
arises from any number of sources. Three at 
least come to mind. There is:surely a Protes- 
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tant tendency to be dissatisfied with what 
might be called normal human behavior. On 
top of this we have of late had to learn to 
live with the burden of affluence. Robert Nis- 
bet frequently reminds us that boredom is 
the most underrated force in history, Heaven 
protect the land whose privileged classes get 
bored with their privileges, as clearly ours 
has done. And there is also the tyranny of 
fashion: a mysterious force, but an open 
enough one. Fashions of thought get set, 
and for a period at least they prevail. Evi- 
dence to the contrary is treated not as infor- 
mation but as wrongdoing, and woe betide 
the bearer of such news. The more then 
should we welcome a policy approach to so- 
cial issues, simply because it insists on set- 
ting all specifics in a general context. 

An example of surpassing importance—or 
so it would seem to me—concerns the state 
of race relations in the United States at this 
moment. Are things getting better as most of 
us would define that term—namely, are we 
moving away from a past of racism and caste 
exclusion—or are they getting worse? I would 
believe it fair to say that the fashion of late 
has been to believe things are getting worse, 
and I can attest that it is costly to argue 
otherwise. And yet the data, such as they are, 
argue that indeed things are not getting 
worse. To the contrary. The Newsletter of the 
University of Michigan Institute of Social 
Research recently summarized the findings to 
this effect of the University’s Survey Research 
Center, which we would all, I think, acknowl- 
edge as one of the four or five leading in- 
stitutions of its type in the world. 

The white, backlash and the deterioration 
of white and black attitudes toward integra- 
tion which have been noted by many. social 
observers do not show up in the findings of 
a recent Survey Research Center nationwide 
survey. 

“There is evidence that, in some respects, 
blacks and whites are in closer contact and 
more friendly, contact than they had been 
four years earlier.” Angus Campbell, director 
of SRC, reports. 

The SRC data, gathered during the 1964 
and 1968 election studies, represent possibly 
the only carefully designed academic study 
of national attitudes before and after the 
1967 riots. They stand in marked contrast to 
the conclusion drawn by the Kerner Com- 
mission appointed by President Lyndon 
Johnson to study the riots. The Commis- 
sion reported in March of 1968 that, “Our 
nation is moving toward two societies, one 
black, one white—separate and unequal.” 

In comparing racial attitudes over the 
four-year period, the SRC survey notes that 
whites favoring desegregation in 1968 out- 
numbered strict segregationists by a ratio of 
nearly two to one (31 and 16 percent respec- 
tively). Four years earlier whites had) been 
about evenly divided on the question of 
desegregation or strict segregation (27 and 24 
percent). 

Although the doctrine of black separatism 
has been increasingly voiced by some mem- 
bers of the black community, it still has only 
minority support; and there has been little 
change in black attitudes toward desegrega- 
tion over the four-year period. For example, 
in 1964 some 72 percent of the blacks ques- 
tioned said they were in favor of desegrega- 
tion (with only 6 percent favoring strict 
segregation) and four years later 75 percent 
were favoring desegregation (with only 3 per- 
cent for strict segregation). 

Campbell indicates that not only were the 
attitudes toward desegregation more positive, 
actual contact between the races seems to 
have increased. Whites and blacks were less 
likely in 1968 than in 1964 to say their 
neighborhoods or their schools were com- 
pletely segregated. And whites were less likely 
to work and shop in all-white areas. 

Ten percent of whites who said they live 
in all-white neighborhoods dropped from 80 
to 75 percent, while the number of blacks 
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living in all-black neighborhoods went from 
33 percent to 25 percent, 

In 1964, forty-three percent of whites re- 
ported that the high school nearest them was 
all white. That figure had dropped to 27 
percent by 1968. Similarly, blacks reporting 
their nearest high school as all black dropped 
from 36 percent to 21 percent over the four 
years. 

Whites who reported working in an all- 
white environment totaled 54 percent in 
1964, but that mumber had dropped to 42 
percent by 1968. 

One might account for the reported in- 
creases in contact between the races on the 
grounds that they don’t represent real shifts 
in neighborhood and school population—just 
more awareness of each other's presence. The 
increase in publicity surrounding racial 
issues mght have changed people’s percep- 
tion. 

Campbell doesn’t think so: “People now 
are more sensitive than they were four ‘years 
ago but it’s highly unlikely that the figures 
represent purely imaginary increased con- 
tact.” 

Similarly, a policy approach to government 
has profound consequences on the kinds of 
programs which are supported and pursued. I 
would suggest to you that this has been the 
case with respect’ to the problem of poverty 
and racial isolation in the nation’ During the 
1960's a quite extraordinary commitment was 
made by the national government to put an 
end to poverty. Yet the effort to do so went 
forward in entirely too fragmented a manner. 
In effect a collection of programs was put 
together and it was hoped these would some- 
how add up to a policy. I don’t believe they 
did. Nor do I believe there was any way we 
were likely to have found this out save by 
the route we did in fact follow. But after a 
point this became evident enough, and it be- 
came possible-for the government to respond 
in terms of-a large scale policy, and to fit 
programs to that policy. 

The two basic networks of a modern society 
are the family structure and the occupa- 
tional structure. A stable society attends to 
each. The preeminent arbiter of family sta- 
bility is income. If social science has taught 
us anything it is that. Income’ typically de- 
rives from employment, but also typically 
there are individuals and on occasion groups 
in the society whose income is not sufficient 
either because their employment is spas- 
modic, or their skills insufficient to earn an 
adequate wage. Whatever the case, an effec- 
tive war against poverty requires a strategy 
that deals first of all with problems of jobs 
and income. Once that became clear, it was 
relatively easy for the national government 
to develop programs in respose. 

Let me offer you an almost absurdly simple 
example, The Federal government has had 
since 1965 a formal policy of abolishing pov- 
erty. The Office of Economic Opportunity was 
established with that purpose in mind, But 
until this year almost a third of the expendi- 
tures of OEO were provided, in effect, by in- 
come taxes collected from the poor, Since 
it has been. in the nature of the services 
strategy so much in evidence in early OEO 
programs to hire middle class persons to be 
of assistance to poor persons, the actual in- 
come transfer effect of many of these OEO 
programs was to take money from farm la- 
borers and give it to graduates of Hendrix 
College. No one intended it that way, but 
that was the unintended consequence of 
programs being operated in the absence of 
policy. Almost the first measure President 
Nixon proposed in this area upon taking of- 
fice was to abolish taxes for the poor, and 
this was done with the completely willing 
cooperation of the Congress once the absurd- 
ity of the previous arrangement was pointed 
out. 

In a similar vein the administration has 
pressed forward on programs such as the 
Philadelphia Plan which will significantly 
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increase the number of minority workers in 
skilled construction employment. Compara- 
ble reforms in the area of manpower admin- 
istration, unemployment insurance coverage, 
and minimum wage coverage have equally 
flowed naturally from the prior adoption of 
& jobs and income strategy. 

Finally, in a list of examples, is the Fam- 
ily Assistance Plan which has, properly I 
would think, been termed the most impor- 
tant piece of domestic legislation to come 
before the Congress in four decades. The 
principle of the program is simple and it 
derives from policy. Families must have an 
adequate income, and this should be pro- 
vided them with a minimum change in their 
status as stable, self-determining units in 
society, and with maximum incentive to 
earn by their own efforts as much a pro- 
portion of their needed income as they pos- 
sibly can. The President has accordingly pro- 
posed to place a floor under the income of 
every American family with children, to pro- 
vide within that context a specific incentive 
to work, specific opportunities for work 
training and placement, and the absolutely 
crucial provision that this assistance will 
not be conditioned on dependency. A family 
does not have to be down and out, busted 
and broken to. get help, when often as not 
all that was needed was relatively little help 
on the margin. 

Will PAP succeed? None of us could say at 
this moment. But there is one essential aspect 
to such a question directed to a program 
that derives from a policy. Namely that the 
question can. be answered. Family assistance 
will have succeeded if over the course of the 
1970's the steadily rising number of depend- 
ent families in the nation begins to leyel off 
and then to turn down in terms of actual 
numbers and overall proportions. It is as 
simple as that to define success. Yet this is 
the one thing that often defies efforts when 
applied to programs. 

This is the final point I would make about 
the concept of national policy with respect 
to social outcomes. It is a concept most ex- 
plicitly outlined in the President's recent 
message to, the Congress on Elementary and 
Secondary Education. The test.of a program 
is not input but output. It is interesting, 
and at times important to know how much 
money is spent on schools in a particular 
neighborhood or city. But the crucial ques- 
tion is how much do the children learn. (We 
can pursue the current test score mania to 
the point of defining learning to an absurdly 
narrow fashion, but we can surely also learn 
to define learning in broader and more rele- 
vant terms.) Output is what matters. Pro- 
grams are for people, not for bureaucracies. 
This is'the finalas I say, and probably also 
the most important policy approach to gov- 
ernment. 

It will be evident enough that we. are only 
at the beginning of this process. Doubtless 
we shall in time come. to view our beginning 
efforts as crude, and even misconceived. Still 
itis an important beginning. We have begun 
to think in important new ways about the 
problems of our society, and we are entitled 
to hope that from’ this new approach there 
will emerge’ a more effective and achieving 
society. 


SP4C. OSBORNE MATTINGLY, JR. 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to pay tribute to Sp4c. Osborne Mat- 
tingly, Jr., who was killed in Vietnam on 
June 25: ' 
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Osborne was the 113th northern Ken- 
tucky fighting man.to give his life for 
his country in Southeast Asia. 

Though the Nation is experiencing 
dissent over America’s commitment, Os- 
borne Mattingly answered the call to 
duty. He paid the supreme sacrifice for 
his country and for those of us whom he 
died defending. 

He gave his life upholding his patriotic 
beliefs and it must be our hope and 
prayer that Osborne Mattingly, Jr. died 
so that others could live—and remain 
free. I know I speak for the people of the 
fourth district of Kentucky—and for 
Americans—when I convey my deep 
sense of loss and sympathy to the Mat- 
tingly family. 

The front page story reporting Os- 
borne’s loss, which appeared in the Ken- 
tucky Post, June 29 (by Mike Farrell), 
and an editorial which appeared June 30 
in the Kentucky Post follows: 

KILLED IN Wark ON 21st BIRTHDAY 
(By Mike Farrell) 

Osborne Mattingly Jr. reached the age of 
manhood—21—last Thursday. 

But he couldn't celebrate that special oc- 
casion with his parents, family and friends. 
He had answered the call to arms for his 
country in the Southeast Asia conflict. 

Today, Spec. 4 Mattingly’s presents are 
still wrapped, his birthday cards unopened. 

Army officials yesterday informed his par- 
ents that Spec. Mattingly had been killed in 
Vietnam ... on his 2ist birthday. 

“He didn't say what he (Mattingly) was 
doing,” his father, Osborne Mattingly Sr., 
said today. “Said he’d been fighting about 
every day. He was in a hospital for a while 
with bronchitis.” 

The senior Mattingly clutched in his hand 
the last letter the family received from their 
soldier son. 

“He said they'd made a big change over 
there, but ‘he couldn't tell us what it was. 
He said he'd be home by Christmas. He 
hoped everybody was well and he was wor- 
rying to get out of there and get back 
home...” 

“That boy worked hard,” his father said. 
“He didn’t know when to quit working.” 

Osborne Mattingly Jr. quit Pendleton 
County High School at age 18 and went to 
work in Covington as a machine tender for 
Duro Paper Bag Co. 

In May, 1969, he was drafted, and sent to 
New Jersey for basic training. He returned 
home in September and was sent to Vietnam 
in October, to serve in the 199th Infantry. 

The family was unsure of details of their 
son's death. 

Army officials were expected to return to- 
day with the story surrounding the event. 

Mattingly said he thought his son had 
been in Cambodia, but he isn’t sure where 
he had died. 

Besides his parents, northern Kentucky's 
118th Asian war victim is survived by three 
sisters, Mrs. Linda Ferrel, of California; Mrs. 
Betty Nagel, of Newport, and Mrs.. Debora 
Bishop of Butler. 

Also five brothers, James, of Newport; Ed- 
win of Falmouth; John, Thomas and Rod- 
ney, all of Butler, and his maternal grand- 
father, Frank Harrison, California. 

Mattingly Sr. is a ticket writer at Cincin- 
nati Stockyards. 

The youth is Pendleton County's fourth 
Vietnam casualty. 

Alexandria Funeral Home is in charge of 
arrangements. 


[From the Kentucky Post and Times-Star] 
BIRTH AND DEATH OF A KENTUCKIAN 


The limited-objective war to which Lyndon 
Johnson committed the lives of thousands of 
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young Americans is a war that mocks its 
victims and those who mourn them. 

Army Spec. 4 Osborne Mattingly Jr., fight- 
ing under the command of the United States 
armed forces in the Communist-overrun 
Indochina Peninsula, was killed in combat 
on his 21st. birthday. 

How utterly tragic that on the very day 
this brave young Pendleton, County man 
reached his majority he was required to lay 
down his life with patriotism in a war this 
nation’s leaders have never meant to win! 

We who count the bloody casualties of this 
war at The Kentucky Post find that Osborne 
Mattingly was the 113th serviceman from 
northern Kentucky to be sacrificed in the 
Vietnam conflict. This is a melancholy duty 
that we perform with sadness and deep re- 
gret. 

We salute Osborne Mattingly for the hero- 
ism with which he fought and died, uncom- 
plaining, during the last year of his once- 
promising life. We offer his heartbroken 
parents, sisters and brothers our profoundest 
sympathy, inadequate though it be to com- 
fort them in their terrible loss. 

And we raise our voice once again in bitter 
protest to the confused and misguided lead- 
ership in Washington that permits the 
slaughter of American youth to continue in 
a political and diplomatic war that this lead- 
ership dares not even attempt to win. Yet a 
war that it is tragically reluctant to end. 


OMNIBUS DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CRIME BILL 


HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
has now given final passage to the omni- 
bus District of Columbia crime bill. This 
legislation directly affects only the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, but it is of national 
concern in that this legislation indicates 
how we in the Congress will respond to 
the local manifestation of the national 
problem of crime. 

Mr. Speaker, no one can deny the 
need for strong action by the Congress. 
The appalling climate of lawlessness 
that terrorizes this Nation’s Capital is 
all too familiar a story. A few statistics 
illustrate the point: Among cities of 
comparable. size Washington has the 
highest crime rate; of the 51,419 felonies 
reported in fiscal year 1969, arrests were 
made in only 11,504 cases and of these 
only 2,583 were indicted and 1,461 con- 
victed. Thus, only 242 percent of the fel- 
onies reported in fiscal year 1969 resulted 
in convictions. When one considers that 
a large proportion of felonies go unre- 
ported to police due to the despair of the 
victims, the percentage of convictions is 
sickenly low. 

Mr. Speaker, our law-enforcement of- 
ficials need our strongest support, 
whether they work in our home States 
or here in Washington. This legislation 
gives added tools to law-enforcement 
agencies in the District of Columbia, but 
it also signals to law-enforcement offi- 
cials all over the Nation that we in Con- 
gress are determined to do all within our 
jurisdiction to give them the tools they 
need and the respect they deserve to 
carry out their essential task. 
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This legislation is long and complex. 
It is a tribute to the great House Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 
Ninety percent of this legislation is non- 
controversial: for example, the court sys- 
tem of the District of Columbia will be 
reorganized, as will the bail agency and 
the public defender system. Other, 
more hotly cebated provisions greatly 
strengthen the hand of law-enforcement 
Officials, while still providing the neces- 
sary protective safeguards for the inno- 
cent citizen. Among these new law-en- 
forcement tools are sections that author- 
ize wiretaps under certain circumstances, 
impose mandatory prison terms in cer- 
tain instances, allow under certain cir- 
cumstances a 60-day preventive deten- 
tion of a suspect adjudged dangerous to 
the community, and allow under certain 
circumstances the police to make entry 
into a building without giving notice of 
their identity or purpose. The last men- 
tioned quick-entry provision has been 
subjected to much debate, but it merely 
puts into the statutes certain procedures 
which had already been condoned by the 
courts. 

I have always been sensitive to the 
potential danger of legislation which 
would increase the power of govern- 
ment vis-a-vis the individual citizen. For 
this reason I have in the past opposed 
certain legislation which I believed con- 
stituted unwarranted intrusions by gov- 
ernment into the day-to-day life of our 
citizens. In the case of this legislation I 
have noted the opposition to a very 
limited number of its provisions. How- 
ever Iam convinced that the appropriate 
constitutional safeguards have been 
written into this legislation. This legisla- 
tion is a reasonable and realistic response 
to a national disgrace. It strikes the 
proper balance between the rights of the 
accused and the rights of the community 
to enjoy law and order. I was happy 
to support this legislation. I believe it 
will benefit law-enforcement officials, 
the residents of Washington, and the 
millions of tourists who visit the Nation's 
Capital each year. 


ADDRESS BY AFL-CIO SECRETARY- 
TREASURER LANE KIRKLAND TO 
THE CONVENTION OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
BOOKBINDERS IN DETROIT, MICH. 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 14, 1970, Mr. Lane Kirkland, 
secretary-treasurer of the AFL-CIO, de- 
livered an excellent address to the con- 


vention of the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders.in Detroit, Mich. In this 
address he vividly points out how the na- 
tional economic policy in effect under 
this administration is keeping us from 
achieving basic goals and is creating 
untold hardships for workers ‘because of 
widespread unemployment and inflated 
prices, 

The text of this speech follows and I 
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commend it to the attention of all who 
are concerned for the economic welfare 
of our Nation: 


I appreciate very much this opportunity 
to speak to this convention of one of the 
oldest and most stalwart members of the 
family of labor. I have been fortunate in 
enjoying the personal friendship of your 
officers for many years. I have had. the priv- 
ilege of working with the International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders and its officers 
many times on many issues, and you have 
never failed to do your part in the advance- 
ment of the rights and interests of all work- 
ing people. 

I want to review, as briefiy as I can, some 
of the major trade union events of recent 
months. These events show—I believe—that 
despite our detractors and critics, labor has 
lost none of its vigor or vision—and con- 
tinues to be the most effective free force 
in a democratic society. 

I want also to emphasize and underscore 
some of the hard tasks and some of the 
challenges that face us today—tasks and 
challenges that will require the best efforts 
of every element of the trade union move- 
ment. 

Owing to the solid, nationwide support of 
brother organizations like yourselves, the 
unions representing the employees of the 
nation’s fourth largest corporation—the 
General Electric Company—emerged from a 
long, bitter and costly strike with fiying 
colors and with a historic victory. 

General Electric forced those unions, joined 
together in an AFL-CIO Coordinated Bar- 

g Committee, to strike by declaring 
that it would never change its totally un- 
acceptable, take-it-or-leave-it first offer. The 
tactics used to enforce that position have 
come to be defined by the term “Boulwar- 
ism”. 

A hundred days later that offer was 
changed and improved in every major. area. 
And the strike -was settled on reasonable, 
honorable terms through the collective bar- 
gaining process, 

Boulwarism was buried by 150,000 trade 
unionists in 34 states who refused to be 
shaken by any weapon the company could 
use against them. 

The strikers won the victory, but they 
could not have done it alone. They asked 
for—and they got—the total, unified support 
of all their trade union brothers and sisters. 
Millions of dollars and millions of man 
hours were poured out more freely than ever 
before. Labor launched—and won—the first 
truly national boycott of consumer products 
in labor’s history. 

And when GE admitted that it had made 
a mistake, on the hundredth day, the picket 
lines were stronger than they were on the 
first. American trade unionists had demon- 
strated their solidarity, their brotherhood 
and their determination more convincingly 
than ever before. 

Let me mention some other evidence of 
labor's vitality—just a few of the develop- 
ments since your last convention: 

Both farm workers and government work- 
ers, who have been denied the right to col- 
lective bargaining, are breaking through the 
barriers. 

Americans can now buy union-label grapes, 
for the first time in history. The people who 
pick them, aided by the rest of the labor 
movement, are winning their long battle for 
union contracts and all the improvements 
that go with them. 

Postal workers have become the first gov- 
ernment employees in history to win the 
right to bargain collectively with the federal 
government on their wages and working con- 
ditions. 

Both of these battles will go on until they 
are completely won, and until farm workers 
everywhere, and workers in every federal, 
state and city agency, have the same right 
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to union representation that other workers 
have enjoyed for generations. 

In the United States Congress and in state 
legislatures and city councils, labor is rep- 
résenting the interests of all the plain peo- 
ple of America. 

There is a union label on last fall’s Tax 
Reform Act, as there is on nearly every piece 
of progressive social legislation passed by 
Congress in the 20th Century. 

Because of labor's efforts, along with those 
of our allies in the Civil Rights movement, 
Judge Haynsworth is not sitting on the Su- 
preme Court today, and neither is Judge 
Carswell. The AFL-CIO accepted the duty to 
do its best to assure that the new associate 
justice of the highest court in the land would 
be # fair-minded man, worthy of that post, 
so vital to the Constitutional guarantees of 
the basic rights of all free men. 

The labor movement will continue to fight 
harder than ever before for social and eco- 
nomic progress for all of the people of the 
United States. 

Sooner or later, this nation is going to 
have a decent, comprehensive, prepaid sys- 
tem of National Health Insurance for all of 
its people—and you can bank on that. Our 
job is to see that it comes sooner than later. 

This nation is going to have more and 
better education for both youngsters and 
adults. 

This nation is going to have cleaner air 
and water. It is going to have equal rights 
and equal opportunity in every area of life 
for all its people, no matter what their color 
or origin. It is going to have a truly fair 
system of taxation. 

These are the tasks that lie ahead. These 
things demand the best that is in the labor 
movement—the only effective People’s Lobby 
there is. We intend to achieve them. 

But there is one stark, overriding danger 
before us that can jeopardize everything we 
have done and everything we hope to do. 

The health of the labor movement and of 
the United States is tied to the health of 
our national economy. 

And right now the economy is sick, and 
it is getting sicker every day. 

Unemployment is rising steadily, and so 
are prices. Production is steadily declining, 
and so are family incomes. 

And the only medication the Administra- 
tion has prescribed is to encourage specula- 
tion on the stock market, send interest rates 
even higher and increase further the already 
astronomical profits of the moneylenders. 

The free-enterprise system is supposed to 
work for the benefit of all our citizens. But 
the bitter truth is that it is not doing so. 

The present Administration undertook to 
halt inflation and to stabilize the economy. 
It undertook to do so fairly, without putting 
the whole burden on any one part of the 
American people, 

But the way it set about that task, using 
classical economic theories that have never 
worked in fact, is having the opposite effect. 

The theory is that inflation is caused by 
too much money chasing too few goods, and 
that the way to solve it is to reduce the sup- 
ply of money and make it harder to get by 
raising interest rates. 

That is not what was happening. There 
were plenty of goods, all through the 1960s. 
Money was being siphoned off, during those 
years, by the greatest profit boom in living 
memory. Manufacturers and merchants 
raised their prices steadily, charging all the 
market would bear, to push profits still 
higher. The stock market became so accus- 
tomed to higher and higher profit rates that 
it could not stand the shock of a slowdown 
in their escalation. 

And all along labor was being warned not 
to price itself out of the market. 

We tried to price ourselves back into 
the market. But the push for higher wages 
never kept up with the constantly spiraling 
profits. 
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During the last 10 years, corporate profits 
rose by 93 percent. And wages rose 34 per- 
cent. In terms of real buying power, wages 
rose during all that time by no more than 10 

t. 

You don't have to be an economist to 
understand these things. There isn’t any- 
body in this room, any worker in this land, 
who can’t compare his wages and his bills 
and tell whether he’s making it or not. There 
isn’t anybody who can’t compare today’s 
wages and living costs with those of 10 years 
ago and see exactly what has happened, and 
where the problem lies. 

We have inflation, but it’s a profit-caused 
inflation. Wages are not a cause of this in- 
fiation; they are a victim of inflation. 

The Administration did not make that 
crucial distinction. It simply closed its eyes 
and fired blindly at the entire economic 
structure by tightening up money. 

Money is very tight indeed. Interest rates 
have been pegged at the highest rate since 
the Civil War. But inflation has not been 
stopped. There is plenty of money for the 
Tich and for the giant corporations, who 
have the best pipelines to the money market. 
They are cheerfully paying high interest 
rates and passing the cost to the consumer. 

The banks are gladly lending money to 
their most powerful customers, but they 
have nothing but empty hands and pious 
talk about inflation-fighting when it comes 
to workers or consumers or smal] business 
or the housing industry or state and local 
governments. 

In short, money is available to the rich 
and the greedy, for the financing of busi- 
ness mergers and conglomerate takeovers 


and for building gambling casinos and over- 
seas production facilities. It is not available 
for public or private housing, or for schools 
or hospitals, or for other socially useful pur- 


Tight money means a bonanza to the 
banks and those who rent out money rather 
than goods and services. It means disaster 
to everybody else. 

So private housing construction is nearly 
at a standstill, the homes and public facili- 
ties this nation needs so badly are not being 
built, and skills, manpower and resources 
vital to the welfare of the nation are idle. 

The story is the same elsewhere. Indus- 
trial production has fallen below 80 percent 
of capacity, which means one machine in 
five is standing idle. i 

Those who have jobs are working shorter 
hours. In May, the average American worker 
had just $104.02 to take home at the end of 
a week's work to feed a family of four, And 
it bought less than it did last year. It bonght 
less than it did five years ago. 

And the number of those who do not have 
jobs is increasing ominously. At this point 
one out of every 20 Americans who need and 
want jobs cannot get one. 

In our mid-year economic report to the 
Congress last week, the AFL-CIO quoted 
some words spoken by President Nixon in 
October of 1968, when he was a candidate 
for the White House. He said: 

“In the next four years, we must help 
create 15 million new jobs ... Economic 
growth is the best assurance for a working 
man that his job will be secure, his real earn- 
ings on the rise, his route to advancement 
open.” 

Then, in February of 1969, in a letter to 
President Meany, President Nixon said this: 

“We must find ways to curb inflation ... 
without asking the wage earners to pay for 
the cost of stability with their jobs.” 

But that is exactly what is happening. 
The workers of this nation, who did not by 
any means share equally in the “affluence” 
we kept reading about in the 1960s, are ex- 
pected to pay the full penalty for an eco- 
nomic squeeze they did not create. 

And as we told the Congress last week, 
it isn't only the Administration that feels 
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workers and their families are expendable 
in the fight against inflation. 

Even before the Administration took of- 
fice, in October 1968, the Business Advisory 
Council agreed that the new President should 
act quickly to stem inflation, even if it meant 
an increase in unemployment to as much as 
5% percent of the work force. 

It is safe to say that the people who coldly 
decide that such casualties are acceptable 
have no fear that they will ever find them- 
selves among that 5% percent. 

Percentages only hide the fact that we are 
talking about human beings—more than four 
million individual persons—heads of families 
struggling to meet their responsibilities, or 
youngsters who want to come in off the 
street, find a decent job and build themselves 
a better world. 

We in the labor movement believe that no 
human being is expendable. We understand 
that for the person who is unemployed, this 
nation and its society and its economic sys- 
tem are a failure. We will never admit that 
failure is any more acceptable when it in- 
volves one persoh—or four million persons— 
than’ it would be if it involved us all. 

Workers have a right to protest when they 
are singled out to bear the brunt of what 
should be a national problem. I think it is 
more than a right, It is our duty to protest 
it, and to demand that other, more reason- 
able, more humane and more equitable solu- 
tions be found, 

Labor intends to do just that, and to keep 
on doing it until the financiers and politi- 
cians begin to act on the principle that every 
American citizen has ‘a right to a:place in so- 
ciety, a right to earn his way and provide 
for his family, and a right to a productive 
job. 

We will, as we have so often done in the 
past, search for candidates who will seek 
Ways to even the burden and put America 
back to work. We will support such candi- 
dates and work to see that they are elected: 

This is something labor knows how to do, 
and of course the Bookbinders know it as 
well’as anybody. So the AFL-CIO does not 
doubt that in the ccming months you and 
your members will be doing the hard and 
necessary house-by-house and shop-by-shop 
canvassing to make sure all. of your families 
and friends and neighbors are registered to 
vote, that they know the issues and the truth 
about the candidates’ position and track rec- 
ord, and that they go to the polls on Election 
Day. 

There are economic analysts who predict 
that the present state of affairs will last 
well into’next year. If we do our part, we can 
See to it that the task of putting America 
back to work begins no later than Election 
Day, Tuesday, November second, 1970. 

Thank you. 


HON. MICHAEL KIRWAN 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
with the passing of Michael J. Kirwan, 
the Nation lost a great public. servant. 
Ohio lost one of ‘its finest’ Representa- 
tives. The Congress lost a dedicated and 
progressive Member. The Democratic 
Party lost a stalwart leader. I lost a true 
friend. 

Mike Kirwan always made his own 
way, from his boyhood days as an ad- 
venturer and laborer in young America 
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to the days of substantial power in his 
party and in the Congress, His code of 
treating others as he liked to be treated 
gained him vast admiration and a host 
of true friends. It also gained him a few 
enemies, but he even took pride in them, 
noting that his enemies always told as 
much about a man as his friends. 

The contributions of Mike Kirwan to 
the preservation of America’s resources 
and the conservation of her lands and 
her waters will be bis monument. His 
34 years of active service in Congress 
spanned many eras, and he was in the 
forefront of most of the legislative move- 
ments which changed America from a 
frontier land into the world’s mightiést 
industrial nation. 

Mike Kirwan was always there when 
his country needed him, and when his 
friends needed him. He served his Nation 
well. His memory will long sustain many 
in this body; would that. we all leave as 
great a legacy as Mike Kirwan. 


A GREAT LADY AND. A GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
sorrow that I take’note of the death of 
Helen Rogers Reid. Mrs. Reid was a great 
lady and a great American. 

I will not take the time of the Members 
to recount the facts of her long. and full 
life and many achievements, which were 
duly recorded in the New York Times ar- 
ticle which I shall append at the end of 
my remarks. 

I do want to express to the members of 
her family, including particularly her 
sons, our colleague, the gentleman from 
New York and Mr.. Whitelaw Reid, both 
of whom have been my friends for many 
years, the profound sympathy of my wife 
and myself. ‘The end of a life is never 
easy to accept, even when it comes, as in 
this case, many years after the allotted 
Biblical span. 

I have only the fondest personal rec- 
ollection of Mrs. Reid. Among her many 
interests was her great involvement in 
the activities of young people. Mrs: Reid 
twice gave me the opportunity to serve 
as a space-rate correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune, a very, great 
newspaper, writing articles for the Sun- 
day edition on youth movements in Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Soviet Union in 
1935 and on conditions in Japanese oc- 
cupied China in 1938. Iam grateful to 
her for that, as well as for many other 
kindnesses. 

Helen Rogers Reid will be sorely 
missed by a host of friends in New York 
and around the world. 

The article follows: 

Mrs, OGDEN REID Is DEAD AT 87; Ex-PRESIDENT 
OF HERALD TRIBUNE 

Mrs. Helen Rogers Reid, former president 

of The New York Herald Tribune, died of 


arteriosclerosis yesterday at her home, 834 
Fifth Avenue. 
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Mrs. Reid, who. was 87 years old, was the 
widow of Ogden Reid, president of The Her- 
ald Tribune until his death in 1947. 

In her 37 years on The Herald Tribune 
and its predecessor, The Tribune, Mrs, Reid 
was an unflamboyant but powerful force in 
the newspaper world and in the city’s civic 
and social life. 

Her business acumen, first displayed as an 
advertising salesman, and her editorial judg- 
ment, in making the paper attractive to 
women and suburban readers, helped to 
transform The Herald Tribune into a modern 
newspaper. 

Entering journalism as a by-product of 
her marriage to Ogden Mills Reid, whose fa- 
ther, Whitelaw, had acquired The Tribune 
from Horace Greeley, its founder, Mrs. Reid 
gradually established herself as a newspaper 
personality in her own right. Never overtly 
aggressive, she won her reputation by quiet 
tenacity, dowagerlike charm, and a clear and 
orderly mind. 

There was little in Mrs. Reid's appearance 
to suggest the influence she wielded, nor the 
force of her character. She stood only an inch 
over’ 5 feet; and she looked as fragile as a 
piece of expensive china. Her hair, at first 
brown, then gray and later white, was a fine 
soft fuzz that curled close to her head. Her 
large ‘green ‘eyes, however, were alert and 
probing: According to advertising salesmen 
who dealt with her, they could be quite un- 
nerving: 

In dress Mrs. Reid was feminine but not 
fancy. Her taste ran to bright colors, with 
various shades of purple predominant. Day 
in and day out she wore a plain beret-like 
hat embellished with pearls, a diamond clip, 
sequins, flower petals or feathers. 

Although she was pleasant-and informal 
in conversation in the office or at dinner, 
her talk did not run much to chit-chat, and 
she did not encourage it in others for long. 
For many years Mrs, Reid included her edi- 
tors and columnists at luncheons, dinners 
and weekend parties’ she gave for guests 
notable in national and world affairs. 

A gathering might include a Presidential 
aspirant, an international statesman, a best- 
selling author, an economist, an editor and a 
few couples from the Reids’ social circle on 
the upper East Side? With dessert, Mrs. Reid 
would swizzle a glass of champagne with a 
piece of melba toast and throw out a general 
question on current affairs. 
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Going around the table, she would call 
on the diners, one by one, for their views. 
According to one account of these affairs, 
some gave their opinions seated, but a num- 
ber were wont to rise and address Mrs. Reid 
as though she were a public meeting. 

Mrs. Reid's interest in the. political and 
economic forces that shaped the world about 
her was reflected in the establishment, in 
1930, of The Herald Tribune's annual Forum 
on Current Problems. Although the Forum 
was at first a promotional device aimed at 
clubwomen, it was expanded to include the 
public generally. 

With Mrs. William Brown Meloney, the 
Forum director for many years, Mrs, Reid 
took a hand in choosing and obtaining prom- 
inent speakers, many of them from abroad. 
She presided at the big sessions in the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, and published the proceedings 
in a special supplement for high school and 
college students. 

Mrs. Reid’s own politics were Republican, 
but the forums were nonpartisan and dispas- 
sionate presentations of world news and is- 
sues. They were discontinued after 1955, for 
emphasis on the paper's Youth Forum. 

At The Herald Tribune Mrs. Reid raised 
her voice for moderate Republicanism and 
for internationalism. In 1952 she supported 
Dwight D, Eisenhower for the Presidency; she 
had backed Thomas E. Dewey in 1948. 
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Mrs. Reid was a leader in civic affairs. She 
served for nine years as chairman of. the 
board of trustees of Barnard College, her 
alma mater. A dormitory built in 1963 with 
funds she helped to raise is named for her. 
She was a trustee of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. She was active in the New York 
Newspaperwomen’s Club, and she was presi- 
dent of the Reid Foundation, established by 
her husband in 1946 to give fellowships to 
journalists for study and travel abroad. 


NEEDY CHILDREN HELPED 


Another of Mrs. Reid's civic interests was 
her newspaper’s Fresh Air Fund, which raised 
public contributions to send needy children 
to summer camps and homes in the country. 

As a society figure Mrs. Reid was far less 
formidable than her mother-in-law, a vigor- 
ous matriarch who died in 1931. Mrs. Reid's 
style in entertainment was informal—and 
indefatigable. There was a constant round 
of guests at her 15 East 84th Street apart- 
ment, at 30-room Ophir Cottage in Purchase, 
N.Y., at a summer place in the Adirondacks 
and at a hunting lodge in North Carolina, 

To those who sought to assay her career, 
Mrs. Reid appeared as a Cinderella who be- 
came Queen Helen. She was born in Apple- 
ton, Wis., on Nov. 23, 1882, the youngest of 
11 children of Benjamin Talbot Rogers and 
Sarah Louise Johnson Rogers. Her father 
died when she was 3. Although the family 
was not poverty-stricken, she was obliged to 
earn part of her way through boarding school 
and then through Barnard, which she entered 
in 1899. 


EARNED DEGREE IN ZOOLOGY 


She enrolled to study Latin and Greek 
and perhaps to become a teacher, but she 
shifted her interest to zoology and took her 
degree in that. She established a reputation 
among her classmates as a crisp, attractive, 
enterprising girl who could even turn a 
profit on the senior yearbook. The class poet 
summed her up in this quatrain: 


We love little Helen, her heart is so warm 

And if you don't cross her she'll do you no 
harm, 

So don't contradict her, or else if you do 

Get under the table and wait till she’s 
through. 


In June, 1903, when Helen Rogers received 
her Bachelor of Arts degree, she heard that 
Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, one of the city’s grande 
dames; was seeking a social secretary. She 
applied, was accepted and went to work in 
the Reids’ sumptuous Florentine fortress on 
Madison Avenue, across from St, Patrick's 
Cathedral. Mrs. Reid, who had a dinner table 
seating 80 people and the wealth to festoon 
it with elegant viands, never lacked for social 
engagements; a secretary to handle this facet 
of her life had few idle moments. 

SECRETARY FOR 8 YEARS 

Helen Rogers was in Mrs, Reid's employ 
for eight years, dividing her time between 
the United States and London, where White- 
law Reid was Ambassador to the Court of St. 
James's from 1905 to his death in 1912, Dur- 
ing this time she met the Reids’ only son, 
Ogden Mills Reid, fresh out of Yale. The 
couple were married in Wisconsin March 14, 
1911. 

Tall, handsome, genial and convivial, Oggie 
Reid was deeply interested in swimming, 
tennis, shooting and sailing—activities in 
which his wife learned to excel by putting 
her mind to them, 

She at first took only a passing interest in 
The Tribune, which her husband inherited 
on his father's death. In the first six years 
of her married life she devoted herself to her 
children, Whitelaw, Elisabeth, who died in 
childhood, and Ogden. Her chief outside con- 
cern was women’s suffrage. She helped raise 
$500,000 for suffrage campaigns in New York. 
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“When I was at Barnard, working my way 
through,” she explained later, “the necessity 
for complete independence of women was 
borne in one me.” 


JOINED PAPER IN 1918 


Mrs. Reid's newspaper career began in 1918, 
when she became an advertising solicitor for 
the palsied Tribune, into which the Reid 
family was reported to have poured $15-mil- 
lion since 1898. “Come down to the office,” 
Ogden Reid asked his wife, “and work the 
paper’s success out with me.” Within two 
months she was its advertising manager, a 
post she held under slightly different titles 
on The Herald Tribune until she became its 
president in 1947. 

Immensely loyal to the Reid name and 
eager to make The Tribune a great, self- 
supporting paper, Mrs. Reid channeled enor- 
mous energy into advertising salesmanship. 
Between 1918 and 1923 the paper, competing 
in the morning field with The Times, The 
World, The American and The Herald, more 
than doubled its lineage. 

Then and later she was relentless in pur- 
suit of space buyers, 

“She had the persistence of gravity,” an 
associate once remarked. She called on ad- 
vertisers or had them to luncheon. Banter, 
deft flattery and an array of voluminous and 
precise facts constituted her arguments. 

ADVERTISING STAFF DRIVEN 

She was as unsparing of the paper’s other 
ad solicitors as she was of herself. “You get 
so you sneak up the back stairs rather than 
confess you're not a wonder boy,”..a member 
of her harried but admiring staff once said. 

On The Herald Tribune in the nineteen- 
thirties and forties, Mrs. Reid was accustomed 
to hold advertising staff meetings on Mon- 
days at 9 a.m. sharp to get an accounting of 
each salesman's work. At one point she. pre- 
sided from a platform decorated with a card- 
board apple tree and red cardboard apples. 
Each apple represented an account the paper 
was seeking. 

She called up the salesmen by turn, and 
whenever one announced a new account she 
would remove the appropriate cardboard ap- 
ple from the tree with & ceremonious flourish 
to the accompaniment of the assemblage’s 
applause. 

By means of this and other encourage- 
ments to salesmanship, including at one time 
impromptu choral singing, Mrs. Reid kept the 
advertising flowing in, ‘For her doggedness 
and for her conviction that The Herald Trib- 
une was the finest advertising medium in the 
city she was much admired by her sales staff. 

INFLUENCE, ON PAPER STRONG 

Mrs. Reid had a pervasive influence on the 
paper's news and editorial content, although 
its precise demarcations were a matter of 
speculation, 

One story is that Mrs. Reid once protested 
to her husband about a news article and 
that he retorted: 

“Helen, will you get the hell back to your 
department and run it while I run mine.” 
She is said to have departed meekly. 

Mrs. Reid always denied the story. ‘In the 
first place,” she once explained to an inter- 
viewer, “my husband wouldn’t speak to me 
that way. In the second, I wouldn’t leave 
meekly. Besides, nothing like that ever hap- 
pened.” 

Actually, when Mrs. Reid put her mind to 
it, she usually got her way. One exception 
was in trying to make the paper dry during 
Prohibition. On this point her husband was 
unyielding. 

SPURNED DEAL FOR HERALD 


Mrs. Reid's editorial presence was felt espe- 
cially after The Tribune, at her prompting, 
acquired Frank Munsey'’s Herald in a $5- 
million deal in 1924, 

Shortly after the purchase The Herald 
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Tribune moved uptown from Nassau Street 
to quarters at 230 West 41st Street, and be- 
gan to expand its news coverage and in- 
crease its circulation. 

Mrs. Reid was generally credited with be- 
ing responsible for its concentration on the 
suburban, middle-class field of circulation. 
She frequently suggested story ideas and ad- 
vised on coverage of others. The paper de- 
voted, under her stimulus, much space to 
the news of gardening and allied interests 
of suburban dwellers and women. 


STAFF MEMBERS RECRUITED 


Mrs, Reid’s influence was also reflected in 
the appointment of the late Mrs. Irita Van 
Doren as editor of Books, the Sunday literary 
supplement, and of the late Mrs. Meloney 
as editor of This Week, the Sunday fiction 
and articles supplement. She added the late 
Dorothy Thompson and Walter Lippmann, 
the commentator, to the staff. She was also 
responsible for the paper’s Home Institute, 
a widely known experimental kitchen that 
devised and tested recipes for publication. 

When Ogden Reid died in 1947 his widow 
succeeded him as president of The New York 
Herald Tribune, Inc, She became chairman 
of the board of directors in 1953. Her elder 
son, Whitelaw, who had joined the staff in 
1940 and had been named vice president in 
1947, succeeded to the presidency. 

In 1955, at the age of 72, Mrs. Reid resigned 
as chairman but continued as a member of 
the board. Whitelaw succeeded her as chair- 
man, and her other son, Ogden, who had 
joined the staff in 1950, became president, 
publisher and editor. 

RETIRED IN 1958 

For some time The Herald Tribune had 
not been gaining sufficient circulation and 
advertising in a period of rising costs and 
intense competition. A loan of $2.5-million 
from the Massachusetts Life Insurance 
Company in the fall of 1954 proved insuffi- 
cient to restore the paper to prosperity. In 
September of 1957 John Hay Whitney, the 
financier, invested $1.2-million in the paper 
with an option to buy. He took up the 
option a year later, leaving the Reid family 
with a minority interest. Mrs. Reid retired 
at that time from the board of directors. 

Mr. Whitney ran The Herald Tribune until 
1966, when it merged with The Journal- 
American and The New York World-Tele- 
gram and The Sun. The new paper, The 
World Journal Tribune, expired in May, 1967. 

In retirement, Mrs. Reid lived quietly in 
her apartmert at 834 Fifth Avenue, enter- 
taining her friends and members of her 
family and venturing out socially from time 
to time. 

Many organizations honored Mrs. Reid. In 
1985 she received the medal of award of the 
American Women’s Association “for profes- 
sional achievement, public service and per- 
sonality.” The Cuban Red Cross gave her 
the Comendador Cross of the Order of Honor 
and Merit for her “helpful understanding 
of world problems and friendliness toward 
Latin America,” 

At the annual dinner of the Hundred Year 
Association of New York; an organization of 
business institutions with more than a cen- 
tury of unbroken existence in New York, she 
was awarded a gold medal in 1946 for sery- 
ices in behalf of the welfare and prestige of 
the city. The 1949-50 seal of the Council 
Against Intolerance was presented to her for 
“outstanding service in the cause of toler- 
ance and equality.” 

ELECTED TO ARTS ACADEMY 

She was selected by the editors of “The 
Book of Knowledge” as one of 12 women 
who are “inspiring examples of intelligence 
and accomplishment.” She was one of four 
women elected fellows of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1950. In 
1951 she was listed among 10 notable women 
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in industry; communications, labor and the 
professions in New York State. 

Mrs. Reid was also the recipient of a num- 
ber of honorary degrees, and she was a 
member of the Colony Club, the Women’s 
City Club, the Women’s University Club, the 
New York Newspaperwomen's Club, the 
River Club, and, in Paris, of the University 
Women’s Club. 

She is survived by her sons, Whitelaw 
Reid and United States Representative 
Ogden Reid of Westchester, and by 10 grand- 
children. 

A funeral service will, be held Thursday at 
10 a.m, at St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
Fifth Avenue and 53d Street. 


OPPOSITION TO PROPOSED 
APPOINTEE TO EEOC 


HON. SHIRLEY CHISHOLM 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mrs. CHISHOLM: I would like to ex- 
press my opposition to the Nixon ad- 
ministration’s consideration of Mrs. 
Irene Witan Walczak for appointment to 
the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. Although I do not base my 
opposition on a critical evaluation of Mrs. 
Walcezak’s capabilities or motivation, I 
do feel strongly that her experience is 
incongruous with membership on a Board 
such as the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission. Membership on the 
Commission should not be arbitrarily 
chosen, The responsibility of participa- 
tion on the Commission can only be ful- 
filled through a long developed sensi- 
tivity to prejudicial discrimination. Such 
sensitivity, and the capacity to apply it 
to the injustices of society, evolve from a 
direct. experience with discriminatory 
practices. 

It is necessary to express my opposi- 
tion to the possible appointment of Mrs. 
Walczak in the context of the function 
of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. In elaborating on the Com- 
mission, I would like to add that its small 
size of a five-member Board, by no means 
indicates an ineffective role. One the con- 
trary, the Commission fulfills a unique 
function in the process of eliminating the 
legal condonement of prejudicial dis- 
crimination. The Commission reviews 
complaints of job discrimination based 
on race, color; religion, sex, or national 
origin. The function of review includes 
resolving cases through conciliation. Al- 
though the Board lacks the power of ju- 
dicial review, it does have the power to 
refer cases to the Justice Department. 
Without. pressure, the Justice Depart- 
ment can. easily slip into a lax role in 
combating discrimination. 

In the above context, the experience 
of Mrs. Walczak is incongruous. Ac- 
cording to reliable newspaper. sources, 
Mrs. Walczak has been active in Repub- 
lican campaigns. In 1964 she worked for 
Barry Goldwater, who as Senator voted 
against the Civil Rights Act. During 1968 
she was a Republican chairman of the 
Citizens for Nixon-Agnew for three New 
York counties, and contributed upward 
of $1,000 to the GOP. On a nonpolitical 
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level, Mrs. Walczak has completed 1 year 
of college, and has never held a salaried 
position. Her experience has included 
such activities as membership on the 
development board at the State Univer- 
sity College at Buffalo, and support for 
the Buffalo Philharmonic. 

In contrast to the background of Mrs. 
Walczak is the direct involvement of 
Commissioner Kuck in the problems of 
labor. Miss Kuck previously served as 
personnel director for the International 
Harvester Co: of Chicago, and in the as- 
sembly line of that company. Her con- 
cern over discrimination is evident by 
her contact with the Justice Department 
in confronting sexual discrimination. 
The result of her action was that the 
Civil Rights Division initiated a brief in 
support of a woman filing charges on the 
grounds of job discrimination. The case 
is now pending before the Supreme 
Court. While Commissioner, Miss Kuck 
was praised by various organizations for 
her competence. The White House re- 
cently gave their approval of her term 
as Commissioner, but withheld renewal 
of her appointment. 

The contrast between the experiences 
of the prospective Commissioner Wal- 
czak and the expired Commisisoner 
Kuck is clearly evident. The prospective 
appointment of Mrs. Walczak cannot 
help but weaken the confidence of vic- 
tims of discrimination in our system of 
government. The mounting crisis in the 
credibility of leadership is based on all 
levels of leadership, this being no excep- 
tion. 

I call to your attention this discrep- 
ancy between qualification and appoint- 
ment to a position of responsibility, in 
the hope that the administration will 
withdraw its consideration of Mrs. Wal- 
czak for appointment to the EEOC. I ex- 
pect that if the House of Representatives 
had the power of approving appoint- 
ments, they would not do so in this case. 


IN MEMORIAM: PETER V. 
ROVNIANEK 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
eyes of Slovaks in America will turn 
toward Chicago next week when the 
25,000 member National Slovak Society 
of the United States of America assem- 
bles. for its 25th national convention: 
The National Slovak Society; with head- 
quarters in Pittsburgh; Pa., is in its 80th 
year of existence and is the oldest Slo- 
vak-American fraternal organization. 
The Society, through its membership, 
national, officers and convention dele- 
gates from all parts of the country, will 
honor its founder, the late Peter V. Rov- 
nianek with graveside memorial services 
at Bohemian National Cemetery on Sun- 
day afternoon, August 2. 

Following'‘are excerpts from an article 
written by Dr. Stephen J. Hletko, na- 
tional director of activities for the Na- 
tional Slovak Society: 
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Peter Vitazoslav Rovnianek was born on 
June 27, 1867 in Dolny Hricov, county of 
Trencin, Slovakia, and migrated to the 
United States in September 1888. 

Rovnianek was proud of his Slovak an- 
cestry and maintained a deep love for the 
land of his birth. During his student days 
abroad, and later in this country as a student 
and then as a journalist and author, he was a 
consistent supporter of Slovak nationalism 
and independence and encouraged the down- 
fall of the Austro-Hungarian empire. He was 
a loyal son of his adopted country, and con- 
tinuously encouraged the Americanization of 
Slovak immigrants. 

He was the first to recognize the need of 
organizing a fraternal beneficial society of 
Slovaks in America which became a reality 
on’February 15, 1890 when the National 
Slovak Society of the U.S.A. was born and he 
was elected its first president. The organi- 
zational meeting took place at Walther's 
Hall in Allegheny, Penn., (now a part of 
Pittsburgh) and the motto, “Liberty, Equal- 
ity and Fraternity,” was adopted by the 
original membership which totalled 25. 

Mr. Rovnianek believed in fraternalism, 
and helped organize other Slokak-American 
societies, particularly Zivena Ladies Bene- 
ficial Society and Slovak Gymnastic Union 
Sokol (now known as Sokol USA.) A number 
of other Slovak-American societies are actu- 
ally offshoots of the society that he orga- 
nized and therefore he is rightfully re- 
ferred to as “The Father of Slovak-American 
Fraternalism.” 

He was a true patriot, fraternalist, author 
and journalist, businessman and a brilliant 
orator with a dynamic style and personality. 
Unfortunately, as it so often occurs, he did 
not always receive the recognition he de= 
served and encountered complications in his 
fraternal activities. Mr. Rovnianek died in 
virtual obscurity on November 16, 1933 in 
Hornitos, California. Later his Chicago area 
friends arranged to have his remains moved 
to Bohemian National Cemetery in Chicago 
and also arranged for the erection of an 
imposing monument in his memory. 

Rovnianek was a dedicated genius who 
had foresight and was obviously years ahead 
of his time. His ideas and successful meth- 
ods were later imitated by others Although 
Slovak history has neglected Rovnianek, the 
architect of Slovak Fraternalism and unity, 
it is becoming clearer and time will properly 
vindicate him and the National Slovak Soci- 
ety and the Slovak-American fraternalistic 
system will serve as a living monument to 
him and will credit the success of his walk 
through ‘life. 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Hletko is a resident 
of Oak Lawn, Ill., in my district, and 
it is appropriate that we make mention 
of the great contributions to American 
life that fraternal organizations such 
as the National Slovak Society have 
provided. 


HOW LONG, MR. PRESIDENT, BE- 
FORE YOU REPLY? 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. CLAY. Mr, Speaker, on July 23, 
Congressmen STOKES, HAWKINS, and I 
wrote to President Nixon indicating our 
concern for the President’s failure to 
give audience to black representatives or 
consideration to the problems of black 
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Americans. We are concerned, Mr. Speak- 
er, that neither by word nor by deed has 
the President indicated anything but 
premeditated indifference toward 25 mil- 
lion black citizens. The policies of this 
administration have served to accelerate 
the tragedy of separate and unequal so- 
cieties moving steadily and dangerously 
apart. 

The July 18 edition of The New Re- 
public magazine carries a comment by 
the editors entitled “Nixon and Blacks: 
Substance and Symbol.” Since this com- 
ment addresses itself to the effect of 
Nixon policies upon the aspirations of 
black Americans for equal opportunities 
and rights, I submit it for the attention 
of my colleagues in order that they may 
review some of the reasons for the alien- 
ation of black America, 

The article follows: 

NIXON AND BLACKS: SUBSTANCE AND SYMBOL 

Is the Nixon Administration “anti-Negro,” 
as alleged by the chairman of the NAACP, 
Stephen G. Spottswood? It does not think it- 
self so. The President’s Special Consultant, 
Leonard Garment, cites evidence that it is 
not, in an aggrieved telegram to Bishop 
Spottswood. And in a sense Mr. Garment is 
right. George Wallace is not the symbol of 
this Administration; the Attorney General 
is. And Mr. Mitchell does not hate blacks; 
he hardly knows them. He is not a bigot, he 
defends the law and order that underpin his 
own success and that of his friends. He is 
an expert on municipal bonds, intelligent, 
self-assured, provincial. Mr. Garment is 


broader-gauge, but, with all the goodwill in 
the world he cannot close the great divide 
between the government and the blacks. It is 
beyond his reach. So if he comes off worse 
in his interchange with NAACP, it is not be- 


cause he is insincere, or because the Ad- 
ministration is hard-hearted, but because 
government, business, unions; schools, phil- 
anthropies are run by whites, primarily for 
the benefit of whites, and the blacks right- 
fully resent it. 

What does a black man see? He sees a 
man nominated for the Supreme Court who 
once pledged himself to white supremacy. He 
sees the President sign a Voting Rights Act 
only after haying lobbied in the Congress, 
and failed, to sap its strength. He sees a per- 
sistent income differential: in 1968, 58 per- 
cent of white families earned $8000 or more, 
$2 percent of nonwhite families. He sees 29 
percent of black families existing below the 
poverty line. He sees white unemployment 
drop in June from May's 5 percent to 4.7 
percent of the labor force; and the black 
jobless rate rise from 8 to 8.7 percent. He 
knows that “Black Capitalism" is a fraud. 
“Under. pr announced last fall,” The 
New York Times (June 28) reported, “hun- 
dreds of companies, in partnership with the 
federal government, were to make millions of 
dollars available to minorities by June 30... 
So far only nine companies have kept their 
commitment of $150,000 each with two-to- 
one federal» matching money [and] not all 
of the nine have yet granted loans... 
Some banks still refuse to finance minorities, 
even with 100 percent guaranteed govern- 
ment loans,” 

Seventy percent of black America is in the 
metropolitan areas, and if all the words writ- 
ten to deplore the impoverishment of poor 
blacks in cities were translated into renewal 
dollars, the ghettoes would bloom—and no 
longer be ghettoes. The most recent Bureau 
of Labor Statistics data (1968) showed that 
24 percent of black housing is substandard. 
Not much can be done about that now; too 
inflationary—though a brand-new US-fi- 
nanced program for Vietnamese soldiers’ 
families will produce 20,000 new houses .n 
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Vietnam, built in each of the next five years, 
according to The Washington Post of July 7. 
Two years ago, Congress enactec a historic 
fair housing law which decreed, in essence, 
that any American of añy color or religion 
had the legal right to rent or buy a place to 
live, assuming he could afford it. And about 
the same time, the Supreme Court upheld en 
1886 statute which gave a man the right to 
sue if he was kept from buying a home be- 
cause of race, Since the Act became effective 
on January 1, 1969, the Housing Section of 
the Justice Department Civil Rights Division 
has filed only about 50 cases. (HUD has re- 
ceived more than a thousand discrimination 
complaints.) Restrictive covenants are hon- 
ored in practice, if rot in theory, in every 
section of the country. Th Department of 
Housing and Urban Development has not 
yet issued regulations spelling out the de- 
tails of how the Open Housing Act should 
be enforced, how HUD field offices will han- 
dle grievances, how «he department should 
fulfill its statutory obligations to coordinate 
federal programs in a way to best further the 
1968 Act’s objectives. This February, the US 
Commission on Civil Rights recommended 
that the Administration prohibit federal 
agencies from moving into communities with 
out adequate housing for low income or 
minority group employees; it asked President 
Nixon to issue an executive order to that 
effect. No order has been issued. The Com- 
mission charged that the government has 
been “inadequately concerned” with the 
impact of relocation on blacks. 

TRB in his report this week cites testi- 
mony from Senator Mondale’s investigation 
of prolonged, protected Southern evasion of 
school desegregation. On June 26, the direc- 
tor of the Civil Rights Division of Justice, 
Jerris Leonard, promised to file a single suit 
against the state of Mississippi if the 27 dis- 
tricts in that state not in compliance failed 
to act within three days. “We're going to be 
disinterested in discussing it after next 
week,” he said. Three days came and went; 
there was no suit: Two weeks passed; the 
Department was not disinterested in further 
discussion. HEW estimates there are 150 
hold-out school districts which have neither 
submitted desegregation plans to the Depart- 
ment nor led the Department to believe they 
intend to. Only 43 of these districts have 
had their federal funds for education cut 
off, and that does not tell the whole story. 
Many school districts make promises in order 
to meet September deadlines for compliance 
and thus qualify for funds—only to let those 
promises lapse in the ensuing 12 months, 
until the next deadline has to be met. Many 
districts under court orders to desegregate 
are assumed to be in compliance with the 
law (and so are not included in the 150), but 
they are not. Monitoring is spotty, review 
inadequate. 

This is the substance of the NAACP’s in- 
dictment. In the background there are other, 
unspoken thoughts. The NAACP, too, has 
constituents, an impatient membership to 
which is must answer, militant pressures be- 
fore which it must. bend or give way. Bishop 
Spottswood's is a cry for help—help us help 
blacks to believe they can make it! The 
NAACP criticism goes beyond the Nixon rec- 
ord; it is a condemnation of the Adminis- 
tration’s thinness of dedication; the White 
House is not hospitable to black hopes, or to 
black spokesmen. 

The Administration responds by trying to 
recruit. Whitney Young of the Urban 
League as its ambassador to the black com- 
munity. The gesture is not exactly a slap in 
the face, for Mr. Young is an excellent man. 
But it does not east the pain of a smarting 
NAACP, whose executive secretary, Roy Wil- 
Kins, has been the black elder statesman, 
the leader of established civil rights groups. 

No one has to tell the NAACP that so- 
ciety does not move at the speed of light. 
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But the Administration—the next one if 
not this—can and must convey to black 
America, moderate and militant, that it 
wants to move farther, faster—away: from 
poverty and toward equality. It does not 
convey that when the President vetoes a 
hospital construction bill as “inflationary,” 
and subsequentaly plans an additional $100 
million in economic aid to the Saigon gov- 
ernment—on top of the $365-million al- 
ready allocated for fiscal "70. It cannot con- 
vey that when the President welcomes to 
the White House a delegation of “hard hats” 
who are anything but sympathetic to black 
aspirations; or when the Vice President twice 
attacks the credentials of the single young 
black selected by the President to serve on 
an advisory committee on campus unrest. 
Symbols count; John F. Kennedy rode a long 
way by a single telephone call in 1960 to 
Mrs, Martin Luther King, when her hus- 
band had been arrested. And it is ironic 
that a White House so amply staffed with 
advertising talents, so sensitive to “image,” 
so quick to see the political advantage in 
any situation, fails to grasp this desperate 
need of the black community for true signs 
of concern, It is ironic, unless one believes 
the President has embraced a “Southern 
strategy,” and that he is investing his po- 
litical capital in the presumed loyalty of 
those whites who resist and fear black 
emancipation. 

Black America’s confidence in the national 
government has rapidly, dangerously dimin- 
ished. When, 30 years ago this summer, 
Walter White, who was “Mr. NAACP,” was 
asked whom the Negroes would vote for that 
year for President, he replied, “FDR, 
of course, for if they don’t, Mrs. Roosevelt 
won't be in the White House, and I'm go- 
ing to tell them so.” He didn't need to tell 
them anything. They knew then that they 
had friends and allies in the highest places, 


NEW SEARS BUILDING IN CHI- 
CAGO PLANNED AS THE WORLD'S 
TALLEST 


HON. DAN ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
today, I would like to inform my col- 
leagues of a very interesting situation 
which is growing—in a manner of speak- 
ing—in my own city of Chicago. One of 
America’s largest corporations, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., has announced plans to 
add still another dimension to Chica- 
go’s position as America’s No. 1 city. 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. is going to con- 
struct the world’s tallest building, a 110- 
story structure which will rise over 1,450 
feet above the Loop in downtown 
Chicago. 

For those of you who might be un- 
familiar with the finer aspects of the 
great battle of the sky, our building will 
soar some 200 feet over its only eastern 
rival, the Empire State Building. 

New York's hasty attempt to gain 
some’ degree of its former prestige 
through the construction of its twin 
tower world trade center will, at last re- 
port, fall some 100 feet short of our mag- 
nificent edifice. 

So, Mr. Speaker, at this time, I must 
commend the Sears, Roebuck & Co. for 
undertaking this tremendous feat and 
offer my condolences to. my colleagues 
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from New York for losing still another 
one to the great city of Chicago. 

I include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a copy of the article in today’s Chicago 
Tribune which announced the good news 
to the people of Chicago, and a copy of 
the article in the New York Times which 
released the sad facts to the people of 
that city. 

The article follows: 


New SEARS BUILDING IN CHICAGO PLANNED AS 
THE WoRLD’s TALLEST 


Cuicaco, July 27.—Sears, Roebuck and 
Company, the world's largest retailer, an- 
nounced today that its new central head- 
quarters in downtown Chicago would be the 
world’s tallest building and the largest pri- 
vate building in the world. 

Gordon M. Metcalf, chairman and chief 
executive officer of the company, said at a 
news conference that the 110-story Sears 
tower would be 1,450 feet tall, surpassing the 
twin towers of New York’s World Trade 
Center by 100 feet and the Empire State 
Building by 200 feet. 

The gross floor space, he said, will total 
4,400,000 square feet, equal to 101 acres, with 
actual commercial and office space of 3,700,- 
000 square feet. Only the Pentagon, which 
houses the Defense Department near Wash- 
ington and has about 6,500,000 square feet, 
will be larger. 

Mr. Metcalf said that the building’s cost, 
not yet determined, would exceed $100-mil- 
lion. The building is to be financed through 
Sears’ earnings. Excavation at the site has 
already started.. Originally, Sears officials 
talked of providing 3 million square feet, 
then, last December, of 4 million square feet. 
The enlargement of the project became 
known as details were announced today. 

Mr. Metcalf said completion of the building 
was scheduled for 1974. 

Sears initially plans to occupy 2 million 
square feet of the building, leasing 1.7 mil- 
lion square feet to office and commercial 
tenants. It will take over more of the build- 
ing as its requirements increase. 


NEAR TRANSIT LINES 


The site of the building, on the west side 
of the downtown business district near major 
commuter railroad stations and other transit 
lines, includes 129,000 square feet, about the 
equivalent of a normal downtown city block. 

This site is bounded by Wacker Drive, 
Jackson Boulevard and Adams and Franklin 
Streets. One block of Quincy Street, which 
bisected the site, was purchased from the 
city last December for $2,767,500 and this por- 
tion was vacated to permit the construction 
of a single building instead of two. 

From a base 225 feet square, the build- 
ing will rise with a series of setbacks and 
will have a 20-story rectangular top. A cur- 
tain wall of black duranodic aluminum. will 
give the building a “black-heath effect.” Mr. 
Metcalf said. The windows will be bronze 
tinted. 

There will be 102 high-speed elevators, in- 
cluding 14 double-deck units, and 16 escala- 
tors serving the lower levels and “sky lob- 
bies” at the 33d and 34th floor levels and at 
the 66th and 67th floor levels, 

16,500 IN BUILDING 

The building was designed by the Chi- 
cago architectural firm of Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill. The géneral contractor will be 
Diesel Construction; a division of) Carl A. 
Morse, Inc. 

Initially, about 16,500 persons, including 
7,000. Sears employes, are expected to work 
in the building. 

The company’s main offices are now are in 
a Sears complex of 17 buildings in a slum 
area on the city’s West Side, with headquar- 
ters personnel scattered in several buildings 
in Chicago and its suburbs. 
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This complex, which is much less access- 
ible than the downtown site, is to be re- 
tained principally for centralizing catalogue 
order processing and a retail store. 

Last year, Sears had net sales of nearly 
$8.9-billlon and a net income of $441-mil- 
lion, It has more than 355,000 employes, in- 
cluding 31,200 in the Chicago area, and 826 
retail stores, 11 catalogue order plants and 
more than 2,100 sales offices and independ- 
ent catalogue merchants. There are subsid- 
iaries and affiliates in 23 foreign countries. 


Sears BUILDING TALLEST, Cost Is PLACED AT 
$100 MILLION 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. announced yester- 
day it will build the world’s tallest build- 
ing on South Wacker Drive. 

The building will be 1,450 feet high, as 
tall as the tip of the antennas on the John 
Hancock Center. 

It will have 109 floors on the Wacker Drive 
side and 110 floors on the Franklin Street 
side. It will contain 44 million gross square 
feet of space on the two-block site between 
Jackson Boulevard and Adams Street from 
Wacker Drive to Franklin Street. 

More than 16,000 persons will work in the 
building, which is scheduled for completion 
in 1974. Work is expected to start next week. 

Mayor Daley said: “On behalf of the peo- 
ple of Chicago, I thank Sears for the con- 
fidence they are showing in the future in 
the planning and designing of the build- 
ing ... which will adorn the west side and 
stimulate growth of the west side.” 


MAYOR IS ENTHUSIASTIC 


Mayor Daley said he was particularly en- 
thusiastic because there has been concern 
about companies moving out of the city. 

“I want to thank Sears again for the con- 
fidence they are showing in the city,” he 
said. 

Warren Skoning, Sears vice president-real 
estate property, said the building will be 
called Sears Tower. It follows company tradi- 
tion in naming the first mail order store 
building in the west side complex the Tower 
Building 

Skoning said building will cost $100 mil- 
lion. Financing has not been arranged but 
“Sears has no problem financing the ex- 
pansion; it will come out of earnings,” he 
said. 

In 1969 Sears had net sales of nearly $8.9 
billion and earnings of $441 million. 

Skoning Said there will not be a Sears store 
in the building. 


HIGH AS FAA LIMIT 


Skoning said the building will be as high 
as the Federal Aviation Administration 
would permit. He said he believes Sears offi- 
cials should say it would have 110 stories so 
that it has the same number of floors as the 
World Trade Center, in New York City. 

Sears. Tower will. be second in size in num- 
ber of square feet only to the. Pentagon in 
Washington. 

DESIGNED BY SKIDMORE 

Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, Chicago 
architect, designed Sears Tower. It will rise 
in a series of setbacks at the 50th, 66th, and 
90th stories, creating various floor arrange- 
ments as the height increases. 

The exterior will be black aluminum with 
bronze tinted windows. An observation level 
at 1,350 feet above the street is planned for 
the 103d floor. 

Sears will occupy initially less than 2 mil- 
lion square feet of space. About 1.7 million 
will be available to outside tenants. 


ASSEMBLED OVER 5 YEARS 

The Sears. building will be on ‘a two-block 
tract assembled by private developers over 
a five-year period starting in 1964 

A jumble of 15 grime blackened buildings, 
similar to those which once stretched the 
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length of North and South Wacker Drive, 
had to be purchased from 100 owners. 

Quincy Street bisected the tract between 
Franklin Street and Wacker Drive. To con- 
solidate its holdings, Sears paid the city $2.7 
million for the street. 

Sears is moving into one of the fastest 
growing sections of the Chicago central city. 
Altho the redevelopment of both banks of 
the south branch of the Chicago River is 
already underway, real estate men say the 
Sears building is generating new enthusiasm 
for the area. 


STARTED IN EARLY 1960 


Sears will be across the river from Gate- 
way Center which started the redevelopment 
movement in the early 1960s. Tishman Real- 
ty & Construction company has built two 
20-story office buildings and has a 35-story 
tower under construction. 

The Sears site is flanked by two buildings 
under construction and several more are 
planned. 

The Sears tower will be close to the com- 
muter trains in Union and North Western 
railroad stations, and near the main post- 
office, making it a prime office building. 

Sears will continue to occupy its sprawling 
plant of 17 buildings at Homan Avenue and 
Arthington Place. It is expected to be used 
mainly for catalog orders and a retail store. 

The first phase of the west side plant was 
built in 1905. Altho there have been addi- 
tions, expansion has not kept pace with the 
growth of the giant retailing chain. 


BIRMINGHAM HOUSING AUTHOR- 
ITY: A JOB WELL DONE 


HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. BUCHANAN, Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be much attention given in our 
time to various things which are wrong 
with our society and which need chang- 
ing. It is a pleasure to include herewith 
an article from the Birmingham News 
about the Birmingham Housing Author- 
ity which is clearly doing a lot of things 
right. Under the competent leadership of 
Mr. Hugh Denman, executive director, 
and his able and energetic assistant, Mrs. 
Melba Moebes, the authority is doing an 
excellent job not only in providing hous- 
ing itself but in working toward provid- 
ing a full and rich life for the people who 
live in its various housing projects. Rec- 
reation for the project’s more than 17,500 
children, activities for the elderly, and 
adult, education occupy the time for at- 
tention of the housing authority staff as 
well as providing adequate housing for 
low-income families in the Birmingham 
area. The people of Birmingham are 
proud of the excellent work the Birming- 
ham Housing Authority is doing and it is 
a pleasure to call it to the attention of 
my colleagues: 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, July 19, 
1970] 
6,471 FAMILIES HELPED: NEw HOUSING 
BRINGING HAPPINESS 
(By Harold Kennedy) 


Happiness is ..=. the Birmingham Hous- 
ing Authority. 

It is a youngster swinging precariously 
from a monkey bar, hitting a home run, zip- 
ping down a slide. 
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It’s a basketball gym, a ping pong table, 
a dash through a stream of cold water in the 
heat of summer. 

Happiness is a quilting bee, dominoes or 
bingo to help the elderly pass the time. It’s 
an adult first learning to read and write, a 
course in charm and modeling for a young 
girl, a Boy Scout camping trip. 

And perhaps most of all, happiness is 
having enough to eat, a good roof over head 
and adequate health attention, 

Aspects of happiness, perhaps better than 
anything else, tell about the Birmingham 
Housing Authority. 

The authority’s overwhelming success in 
obtaining rent subsidy housing for low-in- 
come families has been splashed across news- 
papers, blared over radio and depicted on 
TV. 


But the real story does not begin until the 
brick-and-mortar stage is over. It lies in the 

le. 

Ae 6,471 low-income families will be 
living in the authority’s 14 housing projects 
after completion of two complexes now un- 
der construction. And, as one official put it, 
these people are the Housing Authority. 

Declared Mrs. Melba Moebes, assistant ex- 
ecutive director: “We feel that we are In the 
people business, and that housing should pay 
human dividends.” 

The best way to reap human dividends, 
she added, is to create happiness. To this 
end, the authority already has been assured 
of almost $4 million in federal grants during 
1970 and 1971. 

The money will finance a host of projects, 
ranging from replacing old appliances and 
plumbing to maintaining a broad recrea- 
tional and educational program for adults 
and youngsters alike, 

The authority has concentrated most of its 
recreational efforts around the projects’ more 
than 17,500 children. The reason, said Mrs. 
Moebes, is that “a happy child is more apt 
to grow up to be a happy and well-adjusted 
adult.” 

To carry out this philosophy, the author- 
ity during the next two years will purchase 
$96,000 in playground equipment, such as 
swings and slides, along with barbeque pits 
and picnic tables for family enjoyment. 

Another $64,000 will be invested in special 
playground equipment for smaller children. 
The equipment, which looks like creations of 
a modern sculptor bent on futuristic designs, 
is engineered to let each child develop his 
own talents and abilities at his own rate— 
and have fun. 

And there are such things as “spray pools,” 
which shoot streams of water aloft as chil- 
dren gleefully dash through them, and 
tetherball and little league baseball. 

The authority supports 34 little league 
teams, 13 girls’ and women’s softball teams 
and five men’s softball teams. All the equip- 
ment and fields are furnished by the Housing 
Authority, with the exception of the uni- 
forms. This year, the little league players 
earned the money to buy their own uniforms. 

Several hundred youngsters also take ad- 
vantage of authority-sponsored Boy and Girl 
Scout troops, and a Boy Scout workshop is 
backed annually in Birmingham by the au- 
thority with the help of the National Boy 
Scout Council. 

Yet, perhaps the most impressive recrea- 
tional program maintained by the housing 
agency is the chain of community centers 
strung throughout the projects. Aimed at 
serving project residents as well as sur- 
rounding communities, the centers are head- 
quarters for an almost unlimited flow of rec- 
reational, health and educational programs. 

Each center has a full-size gymnasium 
which can be used for everything from bas- 
ketball for youngsters to squaredancing for 
the elderly. 

More than 93,000 persons attended func- 
tions at the centers last month alone. 
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They came to play ping pong, checkers, 
dominoes, bingo and any number of other 
table games, as well as to attend free courses 
and classes on subjects of vital importance 
to youngsters preparing for that adult world. 

To help the girls capture—and keep—that 
boy of their dreams, there are instructions 
in charm, modeling, sewing and cooking. 

Courses in radio and electronics are avail- 
able for teenagers, as well as classes in arts 
and crafts, which saw some 2,196 in atten- 
dance last month. 

There also are courses in ceramics, losing 
weight, and food-buying and meal-planning 
to help families prepare better meals. Ele- 
mentary reading and writing classes for the 
illiterate are available. 

Each center has a health clinic attended 
by doctors and registered nurses from the 
Public Health Service two days a week. 

One of the most prideful accomplish- 
ments of the Housing Authority is its system 
of child day care centers. There already is day 
care service at most projects, but due to the 
demand the authority is building three new 
ones at a total cost of $750,000 and have re- 
quested $1 million for four more, each of 
which will take care of about 100 young- 
sters while their mothers work. 

Job training and employment opportuni- 
ties are another service offered free to project 
tenants. A special program with the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development in 
job training will begin before September. 

The one-year program will train 30 tenants 
in such trades as refrigeration, carpentry, 
landscaping, auto mechanics and small motor 
repair. It will be given by the Jefferson 
County Schools’ Vocational Department. 

“What we're after is total development 
for the children, and at the same time to 
give the adults advantages they would not 
have outside the projects,” Mrs. Moebes ex- 
plained. 


REVERSING THE TREND 
HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the Evening News of Newark ran a full 
page statement sponsored by civic 
minded Newark citizens offering con- 
gratulations and support to our newly 
elected mayor, Kenneth Gibson. 

My own city of Newark is one of the 
oldest urban centers in the United States. 
It has seen the coming and the going of 
millions of American families. The spirit 
of Newark’s citizens has been, through- 
out the years, often tested. Therefore, it 
is altogether fitting that Mayor Gibson, 
should receive support and be reminded 
of an earlier call to restore the city to a 
proud position among the municipalities 
of America. 

I can only add my own fervent hope 
that together and united the mayor and 
the people will reverse the trend of blight 
and renew the city to a position of 
greatness. 

The statement follows: 


REVERSING THE TREND 


By way of congratulating, and supporting, 
our newly elected Mayor Gibson, we call upon 
the people of Newark, as well as those whose 
interests are entwined with those of our City, 
to walk with and sustain our Mayor in his 
dificult and dedicated journey toward the 
accomplishment of the restoration of our 
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City to the proud position it once held among 
the municipalities of America. 

To this end, both as an inspiration and as 
& guide, we refer to a set of New Year Reso- 
lutions, made by the City, itself, and which 
were promulgated at the request of the Sun- 
day Call, and carried in its issue of January 
1st, 1928, as follows: 

The New Year brings with it, as always, a 
group of resolutions made by thousands of 
Newarkers, with more or less seriousness of 
purpose. But what of the City itself; cannot 
it, too, make resolutions on behalf of its 
citizenry? 

The question was put up to Judge Nicholas 
Albano of the Newark Police Court. It was 
felt that he, perhaps better than anyone else 
in Newark is in a position to know, from his 
close official contact with those unfortunates 
on the fringes of the law abiding citizenship, 
just what Newark needs most in the way of 
resolutions. 

The resolutions that he suggested for the 
City of Newark are as follows: 

As a great American municipality, viewing 
with thankful retrospection the magnificent 
progress of the past year, and hopefully ex- 
pectant of the blessings of the coming year, 
I resolve: 

“To summon to peaceful council, at my 
broad fireside, all who dwell within my 
household, for calm deliberation of common 
aims and needs; 

“To invoke, to the full measure of their 
ideals, the active co-operation of all my 
agencies, Social, Fraternal, Institutional, Ed- 
ucational and Religious—for the relief, pro- 
tection and enlightenment of my people; 

“To foster a spirit of universal brother- 
hood, based upon the solid foundation of 
patriotism, charitableness and kindness; 

“To engender among those who are new 
on our soil a true love for their adopted 
country, a just appreciation of the benefits 
of free government, and an honest respect for 
constituted authorities, by viewing their 
habits traditions and opinions with sym- 
pathy and understanding; 

“To inculcate in the minds and hearts of 
those who are just beginning to tread the 
broad highway of life a higher regard for 
home—a deeper love and a more sincere 
respect of parents; 

“To treat the erring with a justice which 
listens to mercy—a mercy which seeks causes, 
and, where possible, is healing, a mercy which 
recognizes misery and want and understands 
their problems through contact and experi- 
ence, rather than theoretic surmises, and 
takes pains to mend where, perhaps, society 
has crushed: 

“To banish hatred of race and criticism 
of creed; 

“To be tolerant and broad visioned and to 
criticize impartially, and dispassionately, but 
constructively; 

“To erect even greater houses of industry, 
but intermingle them with houses of God; 

“To build even more pretentious temples 
of art and amusement, but match them with 
hospitals and homes where the stern reali- 
ties of life may be softened; 

“To seek an atmosphere of religion, not 
dominantly Protestant, nor Catholic, nor 
Jewish, but dominantly God-fearing; 

“And, withal, to press my claim for a place 
in the leading ranks of the cities of the Na- 
tion, not as a vain achievement, but in jus- 
tification of the foresight and judgment of 
those of my sons who have rendered years 
of faithful service in order that my doors 
might be opened to the shipping of the great 
seas; that my merchandise might be sold 
upon the markets of the world; that my 
industries and business might flourish and 
progress, and that my school systems and 
municipal deparements might be held out as 
models for the other municipalities of the 
Country.” 

It is our conviction, and, undoubtedly that 
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of ai, the people of our City; that the hopes 
and aspiravions of the Newark Of 1928, are 
envisioned in the mind and heart of Mayor 
Gibson, and that he is entitled to and should 
receive universal encouragement and sup- 
port in his announced intention to reverse 
the trend of our City toward the greatness 
it deserves. 

This advertisement is sponsored by: 

Dr. Edwin H. Albano, State Medical Exam- 
iner, 150 Cabinet St., Newark, N.J. 

Nicholas Albano, Jr., Lawyer, 22 Pompton 
Avenue, Cedar Grove, N.J. 

Bayonne Barrel & Drum Co., Frank A. Lan- 
gella, President, 1154 Raymond Blvd., New- 
ark, N.J. 

Leslie Blau Company, Real Estate & Ap- 
praisals, Leslie Blau, President, 15 Commerce 
Street, Newark, N.J. 

Branford Press, Printers, Harry Applebaum, 
President, 21 William St., Newark, N.J. 

John J. Budd, Lawyer, 60 Park Place, New- 
ark, N.J. 

Joseph M. Byrne Company, Insurance & 
Travel Agency, Joseph M. Byrne, President, 
828 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 

Nicholas E. Caprio, Lawyer, 134 Evergreen 
Place, East Orange, N.J. 

Ralph C. Caprio, Tax Collector, City of 
Newark. 

Carteret Savings & Loan Assn., Anthony M. 
Surano, President, 866 Broad Street, Newark, 
NJ. 

Prank Cocuzzo & Son, Inc., Building Con- 
tractors, Joseph A. Cocuzzo, President, 393 
So. 11th Street, Newark, N.J. 

The Contract Bridge Center, Helen D. Al- 
bano, Director, 658 Sandford Avenue, New- 
ark, N.J. 

David Cronheim, Company, Real Estate & 
Insurance, Robert Cronheim, President, 900 
Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 

Ralph D'Ambola, Sheriff of Essex County, 
Court House, Newark, N.J. 

Dr. Samuel D'Ambola, 191 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Newark, N.J. 

Federal Storage Warehouses, Frank Vis- 
ceglia, President, Vincent Visceglia, Vice 
President, 155 Washington St., Newark, N.J. 

Robert Inlander, Lawyer, 75 Orange Ave., 
South Orange, NJ. 

The J. I. Kislak Organization, Real Estate 
& Insurance, 581 Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 

Samuel Klein, President, Hebrew Youth 
Academy, 91 Halsey St., Newark, N.J. 

La Fera Contracting Co., Engineers—Con- 
tractors, Joseph LeFera, President, 149 Ver- 
non Avenue, Newark, N.J. 

Rev. Virgil E. Mabrey, Pastor of First 
United Methodist Church of Newark, 227 
Market Street, Newark, NJ. 

David Mandelbaum, Lawyer, 17 Academy 
Street, Newark, N.J. 

Nathan Mandelbaum, Lawyer, 17 Academy 
Street, Newark, NJ. 


Philip Mandelbaum, Lawyer, 17 Academy 


Street, Newark, N.J. 

The Mount Carmel Guild, A Community 
Agency of the Roman Catholic Archdiocese 
of Newark, Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Dooling, 
Director, 

Jack Parker, Associates, Contractors, Jo- 
seph Katowitz, Vice President, 11 Hill Street, 
Newark, N.J. 

Louis Schlesinger Company, Realtors, Joel 
L. Schlesinger, Chairman of Board, 901 
Broad Street, Newark, N.J. 

Zev Segal, Rabbi of Youth Israel Congre- 
gation, 61 Parkview Terrace, Newark, NJ. 

Irving Siegler, Lawyer, 60 Park Place, New- 
ark, NJ. 

Jack Slavitt, Lawyer, 17 Academy Street, 
Newark, N.J. 

George Wallhauser, Sr., Vice President, U.S. 
Realty & Investment Co., 972 Broad St., New- 
ark, N.J. 

Nicholas Albano, Sr., Former Judge of New- 
ark Police Court, Legal Assistant, Newark 
Law Department, Secretary, N.J. Institute of 
Municipal Attorneys. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


RESOLUTION “SUPPORTING. SERV- 
ICEMEN CAPTURED AND MISSING 
IN ACTION: 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DERWINSKI,. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of our prisoners of war of the 
Vietnam conflict deserve our constant 
attention. We must continue efforts to 
see that they receive the treatment to 
which they are entitled to under the 
Geneva Conference. 

Therefore, I was pleased and impressed 
when I was advised that the city council 
of the city of Hometown, Ill., in its meet- 
ing of June 9 adopted a resolution in 
support of captured American and allied 
fighting men and those missing in action 
in the Vietnam conflict. The resolution 
signed by Mayor Francis E. Anderson 
follows: 

RESOLUTION 8 1970 
In support of captured American and allied 
fighting. men and those missing in action 
in the» Vietnam conflict 

Whereas ‘article VI of the United States 
Constitution specifically states that provi- 
sions of treaties ratified by the United States 
Government become, the “supreme law of the 
land”, notwithstanding contrary limitations 
of the Constitution itself; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding solemn promises 
ratified at the international conference at 
Geneva that all prisoners of war captured 
would be given the respect of humane treat- 
ment; that Article 2 of the convention pro- 
vides that it “shall apply to all cases of de- 
clared war or any war or any other armed 
conflict which might arise between two or 
more of the High Contracting parties, even if 
the state of war is not recognized by one of 
them.” 

Whereas, the government of North Viet- 
nam acceded to the convention on June 28, 
1957, and the government of South Vietnam 
acceded to the convention on November 14, 
1953, and the government of the United 
States acceded to the convention. on August 
2, 1955; no pretense of compliance has been 
advanced by North Vietnam or the National 
Liberation Front (Viet Cong) despite a re- 
quest to do so on June 11, 1965, by Jacques 
Freymond, Vice President of the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross and nu- 
merous appeals by the international humani- 
tarian organizations subsequently, and - 

Whereas repeated appeals on the part of 
wives, parents, relatives, and dependents of 
those unfortunate victims of Communist in- 
humanity have proven ineffective through 
diplomatic, military and humanitarian chan- 
nels. 

Now, therefore: be it 'resolved.that we, rep- 
resenting the City of Hometown 8000 people 
condemn in the strongest terms the repres- 
sive and cruel treatment of American and 
allied prisoners and petition that the gov- 
ernment of North Vietnam act as follows to: 

1. Observe the international accords of the 
Geneva Convention in the same manner the 
government of South Vietnam accords to cap= 
tured troops of the North Vietnam govern- 
ment and their allies. 

2. Release names and physical condition of 
all prisoners held. 

3. Immediately release sick and wounded 
prisoners. 

4. Provide for impartial inspections of pris- 
oners of war facilities by the international 
humanitarian organizations. 

5. Provide for medical treatment of all pris- 
oners. 
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6. Provide. for regular flow of mail, food 
and comfort items. 

7. Cease using prisoners for purposes of 
public degradation, political propaganda and 
mental torture of prisoners and their inno- 
cent families. 

8. Agree to immediately negotiate through 
international humanitarian organizations for 
the fair and equitable exchange of prisoners 
of both sides. 

Adopted by the City Council of the City of 
oe in meeting this 9th day of June, 
1970. 

This Resolution was approved by me this 
9th day of June, 1970. 

Francis E, ANDERSON, Mayor 

Attest: 

MaE L. RANDLE, City Clerk. 


TEACHERS OPEN DRIVE TO SELL 
UNIONISM 


HON. JOHN G. SCHMITZ 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. SCHMITZ. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orD, I include the following: 


[From the U.S. News & World Report, May 
18, 1970} 


TEACHERS: OPEN Drive To SELL UNIONISM 


Unionized teachers are starting a drive to 
tell the story of public-employe unions in 
the classrooms of the nation’s public schools. 

Plans for the campaign were announced 
by the American Federation of Teachers 
(AFT) on May 4, in Washington, D.C. AFT 
President David Selden said that teaching 
materials are going out to 200,000 members 
of the union and to school superintendents. 

It will be optional with each member, Mr. 
Selden explained, as to whether he or she 
uses the AFT lessons. He said teachers will 
not be under pressure to join in the cam- 
paign. 

“Lesson 3” of the printed material sug- 
gests that the instructor might use a series 
of questions to get the points across to pu- 
pils. The teacher is told to “remember, the 
rhetorical question is not an academic 
crime!” 

Among the suggested questions are: 

“Should strikes be prohibited? For all 
workers? For all public workers, regardless 
of their work? If so, how? If not, should 
there be conditions imposed by law before a 
strike can be called by public workers?” 

The instructions also suggested that “the 
teacher should attempt to tie up loose ends 
of the discussion, pointing out areas where 
there is no common agreement as well as 
where concensus seems possible.” 

GOAL; OPEN MINDS 

The teacher also is told to “take special 
care to sweep away as many cobwebs of 
mythology as possible” and to “let your stu- 
dents go forth with at least an open mind 
on the subject.” 

Members of AFT are offered ideas for class 
activities, listed as useful at “almost any 
grade level or group.” 

One suggestion: “Students should be given 
the opportunity to march on a picket line 
with public employes, if a strike occurs in 
your neighborhood and if students decide 
they want to support the strikers.” 

Making picket signs is another possibility. 
The material states that “a good sign has 
bold lettering suitable for TV-camera pick- 
up and with no more than six or seven 
words.” 

A suggested writing project would have the 
student describe “what would you do if you 
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were the leader of a teacher union and (a) 
the school board wouldn't meet with your 
union; (b) you hadn't received a raise in 
four years; and (c) class sizes had increased 
by five students each over the past three 
years?” 

AFT officials said the teaching material is 
geared to high-school, college and possibly 
junior-high students. The union says its 
teaching aides are balanced and objective. 

Union President Selden said that if any 
teachers are disciplined or fired for using the 
AFT lessons, the union is prepared to assign 
lawyers to defend them. Mr. Selden said AFT 
will defend the members’ right to use the 
material without approval of the school 
board, 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, July 
6, 1970] 

Forcep UNIONIZATION OF 
TEACHERS’ 


Teachers’ agency shop.—The Detroit Board 
of Education on June 23 fired, at least tem- 
porarily, 52 teachers for refusing to comply 
with the board's agency-shop contract with 
the Detroit Federation of Teachers. This re- 
quires nonunion instructors to pay a fee 
equal to union dues of about $77 a year. 
Some 1,200 other teachers are not complying 
but are protected against discharge because 
they are testing the clause in court. 


(THE RESULT OF 


SOUTH FLORIDA WINNERS OF 
“SPEAK UP FOR AMERICA” CON- 
TEST 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr..FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
pleasure to offer my congratulations to 
five south Florida youths, Gloria Davis, 
Debbie Renuart, Paul Bockting, Joan 
Ziegler, and Richard Lee Grimm, who are 
winners of the “Speak Up for America” 
contest sponsored by the Certified Plumb- 
ers of South Florida. 

Miss Davis, the first prize winner, lives 
at 19645 NW..12th Court in Miami; she 
is a junior at Miami Norland Senior High 
School. The second prize winner, Miss 
Renuart, is in the 10th grade at Our 
Lady of Lourdes Academy, and lives at 
11111 Killian Road in Miami, Fla. Third 
prize winner, Mr. Bockting lives at 9656 
Dominican Drive in Miami. He attends 
Southwest Miami Night School and hopes 
to become a medical missionary. Miss 
Ziegler, the fourth prize winner,’is a 
straight “A” student at Southwest Miami 
Senior High School and lives at 6310 SW. 
93d Court in Miami. A senior at Miami 
Senior High, the fifth prize winner, Mr. 
Grimm, lives at 1360 SW. Street, Miami, 
and plans to attend the University of Mi- 
ami. 

These five young men and women, and 
others like them all across the country, 
have “spoken up for America” through 
local and State “Speak Up for America” 
essay contests. In a time when the youth 
of America is demanding to be heard, pro- 
grams like these are providing forums 
for responsible dialog on America. 

These youths and their program should 
be encouraged and commended. They do 
not take the irresponsible road of de- 
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struction but, rather, turn toward the 
future with a firm constructive Commit- 
ment to America. I can only agree with 
the sentiments of one educator who 
wrote: 

It is great to see young people who belong 
to the construction gang when usually we 
hear only about the “wrecking. crew.” 


Mr. Speaker, I commend these out- 
standing young people for participating 
in this program. Likewise,. great credit 
should go to the sponsors, the Certified 
Plumbers of South Florida for making 
the program possible and encouraging 
young, able, and articulate Americans to 
“Speak Up for America.” 


COLUMBUS, IND., POST OFFICE 
DEDICATION SPEECHES 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19, 1970, the Columbus, Ind., post office 
was dedicated. I would like to bring to my 
colleagues’ attention several speeches 
made upon that occasion. The speeches 
follow: 


REMARKS BY. POSTMASTER GENERAL WINTON 
M. BLOUNT 


Iam delighted that we have such good rep- 
resentation from Members of Congress today. 
Some stories would have you believe that 
Members, of Congress’ and I have been con- 
stantly fighting over postal reform. The truth 
is that while there have been differences of 
opinion, I haye found the cooperation of Con- 
gress excellent—and particularly on the part 
of the Congressional members here today. 

Senator Hartke, a member of the Senate 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, has 
a thorough understanding of the postal prob- 
lems we are facing and he and his commit- 
tee have worked hard this last year. 

Congressman Hamilton, a member of the 
House Post Office and Civil Service Commit- 
tee, has been extremely helpful to the Depart- 
ment during this past year and we relied 
heayily on his expert advice in solving the 
many legislative problems concerning the 
Post Office reorganization. I believe most of 
you know that he has also worked closely 
with the Department on this new Columbus 
Post Office. Lee, I want to thank you for all 
your help. 

Many of our postal employees are veterans 
andino one in Congress has worked harder for 
veterans than Congressman Dick Roudebush. 
In addition, he has been a strong supporter 
for postal reorganization. Dick, I’m happy you 
could be with us. 

It is a great pleasure for. me to be here in 
Columbus—"‘the Athens of the Prairie”—to 
dedicate this new post office. 

This structure is a handsome addition to a 
city already famous for its architecture. I 
can tell you it is certainly the most beautiful 
and the most modern post office I've ever 
seen, and I think it is especially appropriate 
now when the Post Office Department is 
about to acquire a modern look of its own, 

As you know, we have been trying for 
some time to change the direction of the 
postal service. This effort was begun by the 
Kappel Commission in 1968, and I think it is 
important to note that Mr. Miller was a very 
able member of this Presidential Commis- 
sion. It is known in Washington as the hard- 
est working Commission ever appointed by a 
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President. When President Nixon asked me 
to be a member of his Cabinet and, take this 
job, he asked me to study the report of this 
Commission and if I agreed, to recommend 
legislation to, put it into effect. 

Today the basic proposals of the Commis- 
sion are on the verge of becoming Iaw. We are 
about to leave behind the outmoded, ineffi- 
cient operation of the past to become a self- 
supporting independent system, serving the 
public efficiently and effectively. 

But while this dedication reflects the spirit 
of progress in our nation, it also reflects the 
spirit of community service which has played 
such an important role in the history of this 
city. Here in the best American tradition, the 
interests of business and the interests of the 
community are one, and out of this unity of 
purpose has come an enyironment which is 
unique and beautiful, and which is an in- 
spiration and an example to the rest of the 
nation. 

In his Inaugural Address, President Nixon 
called upon private citizens to dedicate 
themselves to community service. I think 
there is nothing more central to the Presi- 
dent's philosophy of government than the be- 
lief that the greatness of America rests not 
with its government but with is concerned 
and committed citizens. 

The accomplishments I see all around me 
in this city bear witness to the President’s 
wisdom, The architecture of Columbus is 
more than a pleasure to the eye. It is a prom- 
ise to the future, It shows most clearly what 
private enterprise can do to reshape the land 
in which we live. 

Too many of our people have become ac- 
customed to thinking that there must be a 
government program for every problem the 
nation encounters. Ask what we should do 
about our dead lakes and rivers, ask what 
we should do about the murdered old moun- 
tains of Appalachia, or forests we have de- 
stroyed, or the wild life we have driven to 
extinction, ask about poverty, prejudice, pol- 
Tution. Almost automatically, most Ameri- 
cans will say these are problems that the 
government in Washington must solve, 

But this is wrong. Throughout our history, 
democracy has meant much more than a big 
government stretching out along the 
Potomac, It has involved the notion that 
leadership comes not from an elite in Wash- 
ington, but from the individual American 
citizen. To every man belonged the right to 
assert his own ideals and the obligation to 
act on them. While other nations en- 
trusted their government to an aristocracy, 
in America it was always the private citizen 
who possessed the power. 

Yet today, too many Americans have relin- 
quished this power. While the problems mul- 
tiply, too many of our people, out of cyni- 
cism, frustration, or fear, do nothing. 

This attitude does not reflect the spirit 
of America. In his call for voluntary citizen 
service, President Nixon looked to those 
thriving, vital, restless people who are 
anxious for the opportunity to push this 
country forward again, anxious to use their 
abilities, to display their independent spirit, 
and exert their individualism. These quali- 
ties are the bedrock of what the President 
calis voluntarism. 

Voluntarism is the idea that the best ap- 
proach to the problems of America is not 
through the Federal government but through 
the people. And where government action is 
essential, it must come through those 
organs of government as close to the people 
as possible at the lowest levels. It is at these 
levels that self government functions, 

With this faith in America restored to the 
highest levels of government, I believe we 
are witnessing a rebirth of citizen concern in 
this country. All over the nation, Americans 
are asking what they can do to make their 
towns or cities a better place to live. 

A Gallup Poll taken two years ago esti- 
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mated that 61 million adult Americans would 
be willing to contribute 245 million man- 
hours every week to voluntary activities. 
This is a phenomenal resource waiting to be 
tapped. It needs only that spark of leader- 
ship that translates will into action. 

Such leadership can be found today in 
the business community. When business 
leaders become inyolved in programs to im- 
prove our cities, as so many of them are, 
they find that people everywhere are eager to 
help. A good example of this is Mills Lane, 
a banker from Georgia who founded the 
Community Development Corporation. His 
Savannah Plan, aimed at raising the stand- 
ards of Georgia’s underprivileged citizens, is 
a dramatic example of what voluntarism 
can accomplish. Ten thousand volunteers 
went into the slums of Savannah in 1968 
and cleaned them up. The effort that began 
there has been extended to eleyen other cities 
in Georgia. 

But you don't have to be a banker. The 
same principle is at work when a college 
youth decides to go into a ghetto and tutor 
children. And our young people are doing 
this all over the country. Quietly. Effectively. 
Voluntarily. 

Even within the government we can see 
voluntarism at work. In the Post Office, we 
are experimenting with a program of store- 
front postal academies in six cities. For the 
project, we are using qualified postal em- 
ployees who have offered to teach skills to 
dropouts from city schools, and we expect 
to train around 2,000 young people by the 
summer of 1971. We're proud of the program 
and it’s showing good results. We're proud 
of the volunteers who are making it work. 

There are many other examples that I 
could use. But they all have one thing in 
common: that someone makes a decision. 
That individuals give leadership. 

President Nixon has provided this leader- 
ship on the national level. But it is neither 
the duty nor the desire of the President to 
shoulder the full burden of leadership in 
America. It is his duty to make government 
perform its proper function, and it is the 
function of government in this regard to 
create an atmosphere in which people can 
do for themselves what needs to be done. 

Here in Columbus, you have effective 
leadership. And I don't have to tell you that 
one of the finest leaders this country has is 
Irwin Miller. 

As a businessman, as a philanthropist, 
and aS a man concerned about the urban 
problems of this nation, Irwin Miller has 
given Columbus the leadership that changed 
the face of this city. His leadership built not 
Only schools and churches, it built pride and 
community spirit, and self-reliance and in- 
dependence. His leadership is a reaffirmation 
of the meaning of America. 

Today it is with a sense of success and ac- 
complishment that we dedicate this new 
building. The story of this city has given 
America something to think about. For while 
it is easy to talk about voluntarism as an 
abstraction, it is much more difficult to make 
it a reality. In Columbia, we have seen the 
abstraction become a reality. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR VANCE HARTKE 


Here today is a building worthy of this 
community of Columbus, illustrating the 
strength and influence of the genius of the 
leaders of Columbus, 

Today is a part of the renaissance of Co- 


lumbus: the exciting, exhilarating adven- 
ture of the reconstruction of the city of 
Columbus. 

I have had the good fortune to partici- 
pate in reconstruction and renewal efforts 
on a local level as a citizen and as Mayor of 
Evansville. And, on the national level as 
U.S. Senator. From this experience I am con- 
vinced that the problems of our cities in 
America and Indiana will be met when— 
and not until—we recognize that a joint pub- 
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lic trusteeship must be responsibly com- 

mitted to such private reconstruction efforts. 

Both private enterprise action plus public 

action are required. 

And I take personal pride in the fact that 
in my home city of Evansville—urban re- 
newal—public housing—a new post office—- 
civic center—stadium and public olympic 
size swimming pool are not only words but 
good words. 

These problems of the cities demand 
shoulder-to-shoulder, two-fisted attack; their 
success depends entirely on an alliance of 
private and public agencies—with each re- 
specting its own limitations and the capaci- 
ties of the other; and with each acting in 
support of the other. 

The new Columbus Post Office fits this 
formula precisely. Communications is the 
nerve network of a nation and a city, and 
the Columbus Post Office is a vital part of 
this network. The Columbus Post Office is 
a part of the public participation in the re- 
building—reconstruction—renaissance of Co- 
lumbus. It is a public participation on the 
national level. As we appreciate this fact 
it is equally essential to recognize that the 
public involvement should operate at three 
levels—Federal, State, and local—each of 
these must be equipped and ready to do its 
appointed part. 

America has the resources, the wealth, the 
raw material, the intelligence, the technical 
know-how, the pressing need and the driv- 
ing desire to solve all the problems of our 
cities. 

The question is not—what to do—but who 
is to do it, and how to make an alliance 
among the agencies involved—as you have 
evidently done with such spectacular suc- 
cess here in Columbus. 

To support a program of renaissance of 
Columbus is not to be softhearted (which is 
sin), it is also to be hardheaded. I am not 
a budget buster. But I do believe in America’s 
greatness, and I believe that this greatness 
can be traced to bold leaders and bold 
enterprises and the basic idea that—as you 
are doing here in Columbus—money in- 
vested properly and adequately will multiply 
wealth—and provide for human needs. 

Bold leaders and bold enterprise exist here 
in Columbus. You stand out as a shining 
example for other cities. It will be left to the 
citizens of those other cities, acting through 
their own governments, to settle their own 
issues—following your example. 

I leave you with this thought: Solving the 
problems of the City of Columbus (as with 
other American and Indiana cities) demands 
the exercise of what is perhaps the most 
difficult are of democratic governments: the 
effective mobilization of all the forces which 
make up the free body politic and the free 
body economic—not just to make the right 
decisions—but also to carry them out. 

So the new Columbus Post Office is a part 
of a New Columbus‘ of tomorrow in which 
every person of Columbus can share in 
the renewal of our combined faith in our 
selves—and our combined ambition for a 
better life for the people of Columbus. 

So on this Sunday—the Lord’s day—let 
us never forget—the earth is the Lord’s and 
the fulness thereof; the world and they that 
dwell therein. 

REMARKS BY CONGRESSMAN LEE H. HAMILTON 
This day has been a long time aborning. 
It began, so far as I know, when local 

businessmen over cups of coffee decided Co- 

lumbus needed a new Post Office and that 
it could be a major part of downtown devel- 
opment. 

Often, it appeared that this day would 
never come— 

When there was a long and agonizing 
struggle over the site, with the Post Office 
Department insisting it be on the outskirts 
of town and most of Columbus wanting it 
downtown, (and General Blount, one reason 
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we celebrate this day is because it proves 
the Post Office Department doesn’t win them 
all). 

And again it appeared this day would never 
come when in a few harrowing, suspense-fill- 
ed days, the intricate financing for this build- 
ing was being worked out. And at one point, 
I can recall putting the phone down after 
a pessimistic report and saying to myself, 
“Well, it’s all over, we lost it.” 

It can be said without equivocation, that 
without the negotiating skills during that 
period of Richard C. Stoner, this building 
simply would not have beén built. 

And no one who took part will forget. the 
painful debates, the agonizing deliberations, 
and the summit conferences on whether to 
build a wall around the entire Post Office 
Grounds. The Post Office Department said 
“no” for security reasons. The designers said 
“yes” for aesthetic reasons, and as you can 
tell from looking about you, that's one the 
Post Office Department won. 

Of course, there have been bright spots 
along the path to this day too. 

The generous offer to pay the fee of one of 
the Nation's finest designers and the accept- 
ance of a unique and untried venture by the 
Post Office Department—the patient, cooper- 
ative attitude of four Postmaster Generals: 

General Grounoski gave original approval. 

General O’Brien gave Support during the 
painful early planning. 

General Watson gave the final go ahead, 
and General Blount gave support during the 
critical building period. 

As the doctor would Say, however, the 
gestation and birth of this building was ac- 
companied by “severe complications,” 

That is all behind and this is a happy 
day as the city of Columbus, with this build- 
ing of grace and distinction, adds another 
jewel to its architectural crown, 

This Post Office is no ordinary building. 

Perhaps no building is more intimately 
related to the lives of all the people of a 
community than the Post Office. By reason 
of the work that goes on here, friendships 
are maintained, business transacted, families 
united. This building will measure the heart- 
beat of Columbus. Through its doors will 
pass messages of joy and happiness, sadness 
and grief, information and education, busi- 
ness and commerce. 

Without it, Columbus would be—not an 
Athens of the prairie—but a prairie of dry 
bones. 

This building stands as a symbol of grati- 
tude for all who labor in the postal system 
and especially those who labor at the Colum- 
bus Post Office. You and I often take for 
granted the employees of the postal service. 
I doubt very much whether any service, 
public or private, operating on so large a 
scale as the Postal Service has a comparable 
record of honesty in dealing with the pub- 
lic’s property or of faithfulness to duties. 

And this building serves a mighty purpose: 
the exchange of ideas and information. No 
Nation has ever achieved greatness without a 
strong, dependable postal system. Without it, 
this Nation could not remain united, and our 
economy would collapse. 

I walk into many post offices and see often 
the battered, gray canvas bag full of mail. 
It is as mundane and commonplace a thing 
as I can imagine. And yet, what concerns it 
contains: Life and death—love and hate— 
success and failure—drama, romance, trag- 
edy; comedy. 

They are all in that bag—serious and friv- 


olous—the important and the inconsequen- 
tial—news to gladden and news to sadden. 


All brought with equal impartiality to the 
designated recipient and all carried in that 
gray, undistinguished mail bag. 

For me, the significance of this day lies 
not just in the dedication of an important 
building. Rather it Nes in the privilege of 
working with one’s friends, toward a common 
and worthy goal. There is an abiding satis- 
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faction in the experience citizens in a free 
society may have as they hope, strive, work, 
and accomplish in their associations one with 
the other. 

This post office—fervently pursued and 
successfully achieved—has been such an ex- 
perience for many of us. 

Very close to the heart of what this Nation 
is all about is the opportunity to work with 
one’s friends to accomplish shared goals. In 
Columbus, we have had that fine experience 
and we celebrate it today. 

It is fitting, then, to add a final adorn- 
ment to this building of purpose and ele- 
gance—a flag of the United States of America 
which has flown over the Nation's Capitol. 
It symbolizes the nation that has permitted 
us this deep privilege of common endeavor. 

I present it to the Postmaster of the Co- 
lumbus Post Office with the hope that when 
we see it wave, we will see not just a flag, 
but a Nation—its power, its purpose, and its 
people, and its dedication to liberty and 
justice for all. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
POLISH LEGION OF AMERICAN 
VETERANS 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the good 
work of the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans has spanned more than two 
generations already, with special serv- 
ice and sensitivity to the problems of 
veterans. 

An anniversary celebration is by its 
nature both a sad and a cheerful oc- 
casions, sad because of the memory of 
those friends who are no longer with 
us, cheerful because we see one another 
once again. 

The Polish Legion of American Vet- 
erans had its beginning in my home town 
of Hamtramck, Mich., in 1920. It has 
maintained its vitality while building 
an extensive membership, including 24 
posts in the State of Michigan. Recently, 
the State senate of Michigan commended 
the P.L.A.V. on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary and its forthcoming na- 
tional convention in Detroit. Under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp the 
resolution follows: 

SENATE RESOLUTION No, 277 

(Offered by Senators Stanley Rozycki, 

Stanley Novak and Joseph Mack) 

A resolution commending the Polish Le- 
gion of American Veterans on their Golden 
Jubilee Celebration 
Whereas, The Polish Legion of American 

Veterans, Post No. 1, will celebrate their 

Golden Jubilee at a dinner in Hamtramck on 

June 6, 1970, and will also observe their 50th 

Anniversary with a national conventional 

in Detroit, in August; and 

Whereas, During May of 1920, a group of 
veterans in Hamtramck, Michigan, met to 
re-live some of their military experiences and 
to celebrate the Third Anniversary of their 
volunteering for service in World War I. From 
this group the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans was formed, which selected its first 


officers on May 19, 1920, and operated as the 
“Polish American Veterans Club” and con- 
tinued to use this name until 1923, when the 
Polish Legion of American Veterans came 
into being as a national organization, with 
Posts in ten states; and 
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Whereas, At the present time the P.L.A.V. 
has twenty-four posts in the state of Mich- 
igan, the group of young men who met in 
Hamtramck in 1920, are now known as Post 
No. 1 of the P.L.A.V. and was the first orga- 
nization in the city Hamtramck to own its 
own building. Their purpose is to uphold 
patriotism and to assist members and their 
families who may be in financial need. They 
have assisted and actively carried out a 
patriotic program in sponsoring essay con- 
tests in high schools, and have been strong 
supporters of the Red Cross, receiving a cer- 
tificate for its extensive blood donation cam- 
paign during World War IT; and 

Whereas, During World War II, P.L.A.V. 
Post No, 1, collectively, through its members, 
purchased over a third of a million dollars 
worth of United States Savings Bonds, with 
the result that a B-24 Bomber was named 
“The Spirit of the Polish Legion of American 
Veterans”; and 

Whereas, Since its inception fifty years ago, 
P.L.A.V. Post No. 1, has spent more than 
$100,000 of its money for charitable work, 
including help to veterans, whether members 
or nonmembers of the organization, as well 
as aid to the widows and orphans of vet- 
erans; now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate, That a sincere and 
warm welcome is extended to the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans and to P.L.A.V. 
Post No. 1, on the occasion of their 50th 
Anniversary, and offer best wishes for their 
continued success and prosperity; and be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the officers of the Polish 
Legion of American Veterans, National Con- 
vention, and to P.L.A.V. Post No. 1. 

Adopted by the Senate, June 3, 1970. 

BERYL I. KENYON, 
Secretary of the Senate. 


CONGRESSMAN JOHN C. KUNKEL 
HON. ALBERT W. JOHNSON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with the deepest regret 
that I learned today of the untimely 
death of my dear friend, former Con- 
gressman John C. Kunkel, of Dauphin 
County, Pa. 

Congressman Kunkel was one of my 
very best friends when I came to Con- 
gress in November of 1963—no one in the 
Congress was nicer and friendlier, and 
more willing to guide me through” the 
first few months of service than Mr. 
Kunkel. 

I always enjoyed discussing matters 
of current interest with him. I was 
amazed at his keen analytical mind and 
tremendous storehouse of knowledge on 
almost any subject. He was a real asset 
to the Congress of the United States, 
and made a valuable contribution to its 
work. 

Mr. Kunkel also possessed a keen sense 
of humor and no matter how tense a 
given situation he always came up with 
the pleasanter side of the argument and 
made everyone feel at ease. 

We in the Pennsylvania delegation 
were very disappointed when he chose 
voluntarily to retire from the Congress. 
He was one member of our delegation 
that we were all very proud of. He added 
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distinction and honor to our group. It 
was a real loss to Pennsylvania and the 
Nation when he decided to return to pri- 
vate life. 

And now may I extend to his dear wife 
and family my deepest sympathy and I 
want them to know that I considered 
John Kunkel one of the great men of this 
century from Pennsylvania. 


TEXTILES ALREADY IN TRADE WAR 
HON. WM. JENNINGS BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I commend 
to my colleagues’ attention a perceptive 
editorial from the Greenville, S.C., News 
of July 25, 1970. As the title of the edi- 
torial suggests, the MILLS’ textile-shoe- 
wear import bill is designed to remedy 
the effects of a current trade war, not to 
initiate a trade war. Free trade is a 
worthy goal, but it requires cooperation 
among the major trading partners. Un- 
fortunately, with respect to textiles, the 
free-trade policies of the U.S. Govern- 
ment have been taken advantage of un- 
fairly rather than reciprocated. 

The editorial follows: 


TEXTILES ALREADY IN TRADE WAR 


Nobody, least of all the textile industry, 
wants to set off an international trade war. 
Traditionally the Southern states, now the 
home of most of the textile industry in this 
country, have been free trade territory. 

But the fact is that so far as the textile 
industry is concerned, it already is involved 
in a deadly international trade war with 
Japan and other low-wage countries. Ameri- 
can textiles did not make this war, and tried 
to avert it by agreeing to cooperate with the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 
The textile industry’s landmark decision on 
international trade back in the 1960's was a 
key factor in getting this country to lead 
the attempt to lower tariffs and other trade 
barriers around the free world. 

The fact is that American Darriers have 
been lowered, but many other nations, Japan 
included, have not reciprocated in good faith. 
Tariffs and non-tariff measures all but pro- 
hibit many foreign goods from entering nu- 
merous countries which enjoy almost limit- 
less access to American markets. This is war 
against the American industry. 

The result is that the domestic textile in- 
dustry has been injured in recent years, is 
hurting badly now and can be virtually de- 
stroyed unless something is done to save it. 

Since all efforts at voluntary control agree- 
ments have failed, it is mecessary to get some 
relief by unilateral action in the form of 
legislation to impose reasonable restrictions 
on textile imports. 

The word “reasonable” is emphasized. The 
American textile industry does not seek to 
cut off imports. Neither would it limit them 
excessively. All the industry asks is a mild 
restraint which would give it a chance to 
plan its own production and to expand 
enough to keep abreast with population and 
economic growth in this country. 

That certainly is not too much to ask. All 
the industry seeks is a reasonable opportunity 
to compete in its own markets. Unless it has 
that opportunity, this country must prepare 
to phase out domestic textile production be- 
cause American companies inevitably will 
move operations overseas in order to sur- 
vive. 
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The result will be loss of jobs and economic 
disaster for wide areas, especially in the al- 
ready hard-pressed South, It also will involve 
costly restraining of workers and disruptive 
population moyement to provide other jobs 
for displaced textile workers. 

The need for a thriving textile industry 
to assist the upward economic movement of 
minority groups in the South ought to be 
apparent to anybody. Preservation of the 
textile industry should be one of this coun- 
try’s top socio-economic goals. Instead, the 
fiood of imports threatens to destroy the in- 
dustry. 

The pending textile quota measure as 
proposed by Representative Mills, Ways and 
Means Committee chairman, is a reasonable 
proposition. In and of itself it should not set 
off a trade war or’escalate the one already 
being waged against this country by foreign 
textile producers. 

Neither would the Mills proposal pose any 
sort of threat to American» consumers, as 
some opponents charge. Textile imports 
would continue, giving consumers adequate 
protection against price-fixing by the Ameri- 
can industry. The widely-distributed textile 
industry is just about the last that could be 
accused of price-fixing in this country any- 
way. 

But the Mills proposal is threatened by & 
combination of factors. There is the danger 
it will become a Christmas tree bill if import 
quotas on other products are added. If that 
happens, the bill will be vetoed by President 
Nixon. 

Whether the measure as now being writ- 
ten, with quotas on footwear and stand-by 
authority for other quotas, is acceptable to 
the President is not clear at the moment. It 
is clear, however, that the textile quota meas- 
ure is in dire danger of being overloaded. 

The textile industry and its workers are 
not out of the woods by any means. They still 
are in a political thicket in which textile 
relief can be lost while the Democratic Con- 
gress and the Republican administration 
blame each other. 


JACOBS ARRESTS DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA CRIME 


HON. LEE H. HAMILTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 28, 1970 
Mr. HAMILTON. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 


tinguished Indiana colleague, ANDREW 
Jacoss, JR., recently set an example for 
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each of us to follow in our capacities as 
individual citizens concerned about. ris- 
ing crime rates. 

In*a letter of July 23, 1970, to'Con- 
gressman JAcoss the District of Colum- 
bia Chief of Police commended him for 
his “alertness and assistance” which 
produced the arrest of a-robbery suspect 
whom he had observed exchanging gun- 
fire with a special police officer at the 
scene of the robbery. 

The letter from Chief Jerry V. Wilson, 
as well as an Indianapolis Star article 
describing the incident, follow: 


District or COLUMBIA METRO- 
POLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF POLICE, 

Washington, D.C., July 23, 1970. 
Hon. ANDREW JACOBS, JT., 
Longworth Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Jacoss: The Com- 
mander of the First District has brought to 
my attention your commendable action and 
assistance in obtaining the tag number of 
the vehicle in which robbery suspects made 
their escape from the scene of a robbery 
(hold-up) at the Acme Supermarket, 45 
“L” Street, S.W. on June 12, 1970. 

The official report indicates that about 11 
a.m., Friday, June 12, 1970, while in a pri- 
vate auto westbound in the unit block of 
“K” Street, S.W., you and Mr. Chris Fager 
observed the exchange of gunfire between 
Special Officer Adams and two subjects get- 
ting into a maroon Ford parked at the curb 
and then driving off at a high rate of speed. 

Realizing that a very serious crime had 
been committed, you directed Mr. Fager to 
drive around the block back to South Capi- 
tol Street to get behind the getaway car. 
While pursuing the suspects into the south- 
east area, you copied the tag number before 
they made good their escape in the area of 
Alabama Avenue and Stanton Road, S.E. 

Your swift action at the time of this crime 
saved our officers many hours of investiga- 
tive police work and assisted in the arrest of 
one of the hold-up men and a warrant being 
obtained for the driver of the getaway car, 

It is very encouraging to know that there 
are citizens like yourself in our community 
who abhor criminal acts and respond to as- 
sist the police in the solution of serious 
crimes. 

In recognition of your alertness and assist- 
ance, I am pleased to congratulate you and 
extend my personal thanks for your help. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jerry V. WILSON, 
Chief of Police. 


July 29,1970 


[From the Indianapolis (Ind.) Star, 
June 20, 1970) 

JACOBS HELPS IN PURSUIT oF BANDITS 
At WasHINGTON 


WaSHINGTON.—When the bullets started 
flying, ex-deputy sheriff Andrew Jacobs, Jr. 
forgot he was a congressman and started 
chasing the hoods, 

Detective Hermann Steiner of the Metro- 
politan Police Department credited Jacobs 
with helping catch the robbers of an Acme 
Supermarket on Washington’s southwestside. 

Jacobs and Chris Fager, a congressional in- 
tern from Indianapolis, had gone to a filling 
station June 12 to have Jacobs’ car serv- 
iced. Fager was driving and protested when 
Jacobs urged him to make a left turn on a 
busy street. 

“I know what I'm doing,” Jacobs said, as 
the car turned into a hail of bullets. 

Jacobs later complained that Special Of- 
ficer Freddy N. Adams, an Acme employe, 
wasn’t so good with his hand gun. “He 
grouped his shots, all right,” ex-Marine 
Jacobs said, “but he was hitting a row of 
parked cars and not the fugitives.” 

Moments before Jacobs and Fager hap- 
pened upon the scene, three men had en- 
tered the supermarket and disarmed Adams. 
The robbers scooped the money from a cash 
register, grabbed up three bags of newly-de- 
livered coins and fled. 

The getaway car was driven by a woman. 
Adams grabbed another gun from the man- 
ager’s office and was busy trying to shoot 
the culprits when Jacobs and Fager came 
along. 

After driving through the hail of lead, 
Jacobs and his young assistant pursued the 
getaway car. 

The robbers fled over a bridge and into a 
remote Washington residential neighborhood. 
At Stanton and Alabama streets, southeast, 
the fugitive car turned into a housing proj- 
ect and came to an abrupt halt! 

Jacobs ducked into a phone booth and 
called for police help. 

When a cruiser arrived, he gave the police- 
men District of Columbia License No. 662- 
938 and a description of the car. 

Subsequently, detectives interviewed a 
young woman who said her father’s car with 
that license number had been stolen. 

Questioning gave the detectives:the name 
of the young woman’s boy friend, Landin 
Mozon, who was listed in police files. They 
later went to pick Mozon up at his address 
and found his girlfriend and two other men 
taking narcotics. 

Mozon was identified by Adams and others 
who were in the robbed grocery store. The 
young woman was arrested for narcotics vio- 
lation and a warrant was issued for her on 
& robbery charge. 


SENATE— Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


The Senate met at 11 a.m. and was 
called to order by Hon. WILLIAM B. 
Sponc, Jr., a Senator from the State of 
Virginia. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward 
L. R. Elson, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Eternal God, before the mountains 
were brought forth, or ever the world was 
formed—from everlasting to everlasting, 
Thou art God. Grant us now an aware- 
ness of Thy presence that shall brace 
us for new tasks. Empower us to work 
with sensitive spirits and sharpened 
minds; ‘When evening comes may we be 
at peace with Thee and with one an- 
other. 

Remember, O Lord, all those who labor 
under the danger of death that others 
may be comforted and protected. Sustain 


those who represent the Nation in the 
Armed Forces and those who by diligent 
service and constant sacrifice enforce the 
law and keep the peace. 

Bless all who work in the laboratory, 
at the bench, on the farms, or in offices, 
and grant that we may so hallow daily 
toil as to make it a divine vocation. Unite 
our endeavors to make us a better people 
and a better Nation. i 

In the name of the Craftsman of 
Nazareth. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will please read a communication to the 


Senate from the President pro tempore 
of the Senate (Mr. RUSSELL). 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
following letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Washington, D.C., July 29, 1970. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Wittiam B. Sronc, JR., a 
Senator from the State of Virginia, to per- 


form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 


RICHARD B. RUSSELL, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. SPONG thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
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the Journal of the proceedings of Tues- 
* day, July 28, 1970, be dispensed with: 
` The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the distinguished 
Senator from Virginia (Mr. Spone), 
there be a period for the transaction 
of routine morning business with state- 
ments therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. If the distinguished 
Senator from Arizona. (Mr. Fannin) 
would allow me, without losing any of 
his time, I should like to bring up a 
few unanimous-consent requests at this 
time. 

Mr. FANNIN. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider nomi- 
nations on the Executive Calendar. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The nominations on the Executive 
Calendar will be stated. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY'S DESK—IN THE 
COAST GUARD 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Coast Guard, which had been placed 
on the Secretary’s desk. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the nominations 
are considered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate resume the con- 
sideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the 
Senate resumed the consideration of 
legislative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
be authorized to meet during the session 
of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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HOOD RIVER COUNTY, OREG. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
981, H.R. 914, and that the Pastore rule 
of germaneness not apply in this in- 
stance. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the bill will be 
stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. H.R. 
914, for the relief of Hood River County, 
Oreg. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, the 
Senate has an opportunity today to clear 
up a long-standing controversy concern- 
ing 160 acres of land in Hood River 
County, Oreg. 

The problem stems from a misunder- 
standing regarding the ownership of a 
160-acre tract of land located immedi- 
ately south and east of the Hood River 
County Forest. This area was mistakenly 
designated a part of the Hood River 
County Forest in September of 1950 and 
was managed as a part of the county 
forest. In 1961, however, the county’s 
ownership of the land came into ques- 
tion. Inquiries by the Bureau of Public 
Land Management resulted in a deter- 
mination by the Government that the 
land was a part of the Mount Hood Na- 
tional Forest. The Hood River County 
Commissioners were notified of this de- 
termination in November of 1963. 

Prior to that notification, the county, 
quite understandably, regarded itself as 
the sole owner of the land. Based on this 
assumption, the Forest Service, acting 
under contracts with the county, plan- 
ned, supervised, and carried out five 
separate sales from the property between 
1946 and 1961. Hood River County re- 
ceived a total of $84,841.36 from those 
sales. The amount claimed by the United 
States is based on this payment to the 
county. 

As a result of this unusual set of cir- 
cumstances, Hood River County is faced 
with the very real problem of having to 
potentially repay. the Federal Govern- 
ment. $84,841.36. I find the prospects of 
forcing payment on the taxpayers of 
Hood River County to be unacceptable. 
Officials of Hood. River County, repre- 
senting» the taxpayers of that county, 
acted in good faith. An honest mistake 
was made—a mistake which Uncle Sam 
must share. The money was not wasted— 
it was used for valid purposes to better 
serve the citizens of Hood River County. 

Let me also say something about the 
economic conditions of Hood River Coun- 
ty. They are not good. The latest unem- 
ployment figures show that as of May 
1970 there was an 8.3 percent unemploy- 
ment rate in the county. In addition, the 
county’s fruit crop suffered substantial 
damage earlier this year. So at this par- 
ticular time, when economic conditions 
are far from the best, it seems ill-advised 
to ask Hood River County taxpayers to 
pick up the tab for a mistake of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
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I believe that H.R. 914 will solve the 
problem. It would relieve the county of 
the obligation of paying the United 
States the $84,841.36 claimed by the 
Government. Considering the tremen- 
dous burden that repayment would im- 
pose on the county, it seems to me that 
H.R. 914 offers a fair and equitable solu- 
tion to an unfortunate situation. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr: President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD an excerpt from the report 
(No..91-977)., explaining the purposes of 
the measure. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to relieve Hood River County, Oreg., of all 
liability to the United States, based on the 
proceeds of timber sales from 160 acres of 
land considered to have been a part of the 
Hood River County Forest in the period 
1946 through 1961, which land was stibse- 
quently held by the United States to be Fed- 
eral land. 

STATEMENT 


In its favorable report on the bill, the 
House Judiciary Committee set forth the 
facts of the case as follows: 

During the 90th Congress a similar bill, 
H.R. 3165, was favorably reported and passed 
the House on June 3, 1968. That bill was 
the subject of a subcommittee hearing on 
Wednesday, April 24, 1968. At that time, rep- 
resentatives of Hood River County, Oreg., and 
of the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture appeared and testified concern- 
ing the circumstances which gave rise to. the 
claim by the United States against the 
county. At the hearing a map was sub- 
mitted which shows the 160-acre tract to 
be immediately south and east of a tract of 
forest land which is part of the Hood River 
County Forest. The 160-acre tract was desig- 
nated a part of the Hood River County For- 
est in September of 1950 and was managed 
as a part of the county forest. It was dis- 
covered in 1961 that there was a question 
concerning the county’s_ownership of the 
tract. The report of the Department of Agri- 
culture indicates that at that time, the 
State's title to this particular land was chal- 
lenged in private litigation and, in connec- 
tion with that litigation, inquiries were made 
to the Bureau of Public Land Management 
concerning the status of the tract. These in- 
quiries resulted in a determination by the 
Government that the land was a part of the 
Mount Hood National Forest. The Forest Serv- 
ice notified the Hood River County Commis- 
Sioners of this determination in November 
of 1963. 

At the hearing, the representatives of the 
county testified that prior to these devel- 
opments, the county, in good faith, regarded 
itself the owner of the 160 acres of forest 
land. The county had regarded itself as the 
owner of the land for more than 40 years 
since the county had received a sheriff’s deed 
to the property after delinquent tax fore- 
closure proceedings against the tract in 1922. 
The basis for the Government's determina- 
tion that the land belonged to the Federal 
Government involved the discovery of an 
1892 communication in the files of the 
Department of the Interior indicating that 
this particular property had been included 
in a large block of land that was intended 
for later designation as the Cascade Forest 
Reserve. This is the action referred to in the 
Department of Agriculture report when it 
States that on March 28, 1892, all of section 
9 was withdrawn from entry under the pub- 
lic land laws for the purpose of creating 
the Cascade Forest Reserve. 
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This particular letter was dated a few 
months before the State of Oregon selected 
the 160 acres as “lieu” lands by filing In- 
demnity Selection List No. 226 on Decem- 
ber 27, 1892. Hood River County traced its 
title from this selection for the State con- 
veyed the 160 acres to a private owner, Mr. 
Edward Jones, on January 2, 1893. As has been 
outlined above, the county subsequently ac- 
quired the land as the result of foreclosure 
of delinquent taxes which had accrued sub- 
sequent to its conveyance to private owner- 
ship and prior to 1922. The Government's 
position is, in substance, that, notwithstand- 
ing the selection by the State, its subsequent 
conveyance to a private individual, and the 
acquisition of title by tax foreclosure pro- 
ceedings by the county, and the subsequent 
40 years during which the county asserted its 
rights as owner of the land, the U.S. Govern- 
ment still had title to the land and further 
never parted with title to the property. 

In the report of the Department of Agri- 
culture, it stated that prior to discovery of 
the question concerning title in the county, 
the Forest Service assisted the county in the 
management of this particular property along 
with more than 26,000 acres of the Hood River 
County forest lands. At the hearing on the 
bill, in the last Congress the representative 
of the Forest Service stated that at that par- 
ticular time, the Forest Service relied on 
county records in determining the title and 
boundaries of forest land subject to manage- 
ment. On the assumption that Hood River 
County was the owner of the 160-acre tract, 
the Forest Service, acting under contracts 
with the county, planned, supervised, and 
carried out on behalf of the county five sepa- 
rate sales of timber from the property be- 
tween 1946 and 1961. The Hood River County 
received from those sales a total of $84,841.36. 
The committee is advised that the amount 
claimed by the United States is based on this 
payment to the county. 

The committee was further advised that 
the Government also in 1965 claimed title 
to the property and has sold timber off the 
property in 1965-67 for which it has received 
some $102,000 in revenues. These revenues 
are, of course, not involved in the amended 
bill. 

The inequity to which H.R. 914 is addressed 
arises out of this assertion of rights by the 
Federal Government in the light of the par- 
ticular circumstances concerning title and 
ownership of this specific tract. As a practical 
matter, no one was aware of the technicali- 
ties of the title situation until late 1961, after 
Hood River County had been considered the 
winner of the property for over the 40 years 
which elapsed since the 1922 tax foreclosure. 
It is also clear that the Government acted 
after five timber sales had been made on that 
assumption by the U.S. Forest Service acting 
for Hood River County. The amended bill will 
grant relief which, as a practical matter, is 
unavailable. through judicial proceedings. 
The claim of the Government against Hood 
River County arose under circumstances 
demonstrating complete good faith upon the 
part of Hood River County which treated the 
160 acres as its own property for over 40 years 
after 1922. 

The testimony at the hearing indicated 
that Hood River County, in a court proceed- 
ing, probably could not successfully defend 
against the timber trespass claim of the U.S. 
Government based on the five timber sales 
between 1946 and 1961, and therefore could 
not legally establish its title to the subject 
property as against the U.S. Government. 

The committee has further been advised 
that payment would impose a substantial 
economic hardship to Hood River County if 
the U.S. Government would force a payment 
of $84,841.36. The total budget of this small 
county for the previous fiscal year was $1,- 
686,313, of which $351,744 was raised from 
taxes imposed directly on its citizens and 
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their property. A timber trespass judgment 
for $84,841.36 would represent approximately 
5 percent of Hood River County’s total an- 
nual budget. Since any such judgment would 
have to be paid from additional tax revenue, 
a Judgment for $84,841.36 would mean a l- 
year increase of almost 25 percent in the 
total direct taxes imposed on the citizens 
of Hood River County. If the judgment was 
for double damages (approximately $169,- 
000), this would represent 10 percent of the 
county’s total annual budget, and a 1-year 
tax increase of almost 50 percent over the 
present level of taxation. 

The bill, as amended by the committee, 
would relieve the county of the obligation to 
pay the United States the $84,841.36 claimed 
by the Government but would not grant the 
other relief originally included in the bill. 
In the 90th Congress identical amendments 
were made to the bill H.R. 3165 and the bill 
passed the House so amended on June 3, 
1968. The bill H.R. 914, as introduced in the 
current Congress, would have also provided 
for a conveyance of the disputed 160 acres 
and would have further required a payment 
to the county of an amount equal to the 
money paid the United States as the result of 
sale of timber from the property since as- 
sertion of title by the Federal Government. 
The committee deleted the other provisions 
so that the bill does not alter the position of 
the parties as regards ownership of the land. 
As has been noted, the repayment would im- 
pose a heavy burden on the county and it is 
felt that the amended bill provides for an 
equitable adjustment of the matter and is 
fair in the light of all the circumstances 
which have been detailed in this report. 
While the Department of Agriculture has 
questioned relief, the committee feels the 
amended bill meets most of the Depart- 
ment’s objections. 

In this connection it should be noted that 
the General Accounting Office in its report 
to the committee on the bill has indicated 
it would have no objection to relief as is now 
provided in the amended bill if it is deter- 
mined that repayment would work such a 
hardship, Accordingly, it is recommended 
eed the amended bill be considered favor- 
ably. 

The committee, after a review of the fore- 
going, concurs in the action taken by the 
House of Representatives and recommends 
favorable consideration of H.R. 914, without 
amendment. 


The bill was ordered to a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed. 


DISCOVERY OF MERCURY CON- 
TAMINATION IN OUR STREAMS, 
RIVERS, PONDS, AND LAKES 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, many 
Americans are alarmed about the dis- 
covery of mercury contamination in our 
streams and rivers, ponds, and lakes. 
My friend, the distinguished Senator 
from Vermont (Mr. Proury), is doing 
something about this problem. 

In testimony before the Environmental 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Com- 
merce, Senator Prouty laid the problem 
on the line and outlined ways of respond- 
ing to mercury contamination. 

I think they will find Senator Proury’s 
testimony one of the most compelling to 
date on the problem of mercury pollu- 
tion. I think that they will agree with his 
observation that: 

What we have learned about mercury re- 
cently indicates that what we see and know 
about pollution is not as frightening perhaps 
as the unknown and unseen. 
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Mr. President, for the benefit of my 
colleagues, I ask unanimous consent that 
Senator Prouty’s testimony be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WINSTON PROUTY, 
REPUBLICAN OF VERMONT, TO THE ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE U.S. SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, JULY 29, 1970 


Mr. Chairman, as we all know, at least 20 
States are now experiencing major problems 
with mercury contamination. We are rudely 
confronted with the product of either our 
ignorance or inattention, or both. 

Although it took us in the United States 
somewhat by surprise, we should have been 
prepared because mercury poisoning is not 
a totally new phenomenon. In the last dec- 
ade Japan has suffered two crises of mercury 
poisoning, resulting in nearly 100 deaths and 
many cases of birth defects. Mercury poison- 
ing in the past six years has left 35 dead in 
Iraq, 4 in Pakistan, and 20 in Guatemala. 
In December of last year, three children in 
New Mexico suffered permanent brain dam- 
age after eating pieces of a hog bred on 
mercury-treated seed grain. 

In 1965, the Swedish Royal Commission on 
Natural Resources established the relation- 
ship between mercury pesticides and a large 
decrease in the bird population. In 1968, it 
was the Swedish delegation to the Codex 
Committee on Food Additives which present- 
ed concrete evidence of how mercury effluent 
from industrial production contaminates 
fish, 

The toxicological, or poisoning, process of 
contamination is similar to that of DDT. 
Inorganic mercury (of which the U.S. an- 
nually dumps over 6 million pounds into its 
waters) is highly insoluble in water, and, 
therefore, of little danger to fish. However, 
it is taken into the food chain by micro- 
organisms, which are in turn eaten by pred- 
ators and so on up the food chain, until 
the mercury, now in a methylated organic 
form, is taken into the systems of the perch, 
walleye, carp, et cetera, and finally on to 
man, last link in the food chain. At each 
stage, the mercury is more concentrated. 

When the highly compounded methyl 
mercury finally does reach man, it can cause 
neurological and brain damage, as well as 
injury to the liver and kidneys. Studies have 
shown the ease with which mercury in its 
methylated form can penetrate both the 
placental barrier and brain barrier, causing 
severe birth defects. In all cases, 10% of 
all the mercury we ingest goes to the brain; 
it is lethal to brain cells. 

The mercury effluent remains in the en- 
vironment from 10 to 100 years after dump- 
ing. This fact must not be lost on those 
who would urge delay in implementing mer- 
cury control. 

Some states have now been forced to ban 
all commercial fishing in their waters due 
to actual or suspected mercury poisoning in 
fish. Michigan is one, Vermont is another. 
It is not necessary for me to describe the 
unavoidable hardships imposed by this ban. 
But several aspects of the Vermont case will, 
I think, interest you. 

Following the ban on fishing, the State 
Agency of Environmental Conservation in- 
stituted a task force to undertake a com- 
plete study of the mercury problem. 

After becoming aware of the troubles ex- 
perienced along the Great Lakes, we were 
not surprised that our own Lake Champlain 
should have substantial amounts of mercury 
contamination. The figures show poisoning 
in fish as high as 1.4 parts per million in 
the Outer Mallets Bay zone, and 2.0 parts 
per million in the Mississquoi River (The 
Food and Drug Administration says that 5 
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parts per million of mercury is dangerous 
to human life and must be dealt with). 
These are areas which we checked first, as 
they have a certain amount of industrial 
concentration, and so were considered most 
probably to contain mercury. 

But, as a matter of course, the task force 
checked Lake Memphremagog. I am sure 
that you can appreciate our amazement 
at finding levels of mercury in excess of .5 
parts per million, since we are unaware of 
any industry now or in the past that has 
used any appreciable quantities of mercury 
in that region of Vermont or Canada. 

Then it became apparent that we had a 
new ballgame. Consider an area like Silver 
Lake. It is located in the Green Mountain 
National Forest, atop a mountain and ac- 
cessible only by four-wheel drive vehicles or 
by pack trip. It has no industry whatever— 
but it does have mercury contamination. 

When Joe's Pond in Danville, Vermont pro- 
duces fish contaminated eight times beyond 
the level set by the FDA, we are warned that 
the issue is far more complex than we had 
supposed. Presently, fish from all bodies of 
water 20 acres or larger are being analyzed. 
In almost every case, the findings show sub- 
stantial amounts of mercury poisoning. 

Vermont is not a heavily industrial state, 
and has none of the chemical industries 
usually identified as the prime polluters. Al- 
most no agricultural mercury seed grain is 
used. The orchards discontinued use of mer- 
cury years ago. So did most milk testing 
plants and paper processors, So where does 
the mercury come from? 

Mr, Chairman, we realize now more than 
ever that this is no simple matter and that 
mercury pollution must be attacked from a 
number of fronts. 

There are numerous other areas in which 
further research is urgently meeded. One of 
the possible sources of pollution cited by our 
task force in Vermont is fallout—but, this is 
just a hypothesis. We know, too, that there 
is mercury naturally present in the environ- 
ment, but are not sure how this affects our 
ecological balance. We in Vermont are doing 
all that we can, assisted by the facilities of 
our universities. Additionally, at my request, 
a program of sampling is now being under- 
taken by the U.S. Public Health Service. Yet 
the resources of a single state cannot solve 
all aspects of this nationwide problem. 

Finally, we have come to realize that we 
can no longer afford to let these problems 
sneak up on us. With each day’s dumping 
leading to some mercury contamination for 
10.more years, we must anticipate the next 
ecological crisis. In Vermont, once we finish 
our investigation in mercury, we shall study 
lead, and continue with other minerals, until 
we are satisfied that we are not sacrificing 
permanent health to present convenience. 
After fish, we shall move to study muskrats, 
ducks, and other aquatic animals, Again, 
there is too much to do. 

At the moment, we are stunned by our 
lack of knowledge. We cannot even identify 
all the sources of mercury contamination. 
Vermont is only a small state, but we are 
doing, I feel, a truly outstanding job of 
research to combat mercury pollution. I hope 
that other states which do not feel them- 
selves threatened by the problem -will take 
a hard second look. I hope states which mis- 
takenly feel that by stemming the flow of 
mercury effluent they will end their troubles 
will learn from our experience in Vermont. 
And most of all, I hope that our state efforts 
will now be complemented by increasing con- 
cern from the Federal Government. Ver- 
mont's predicament is now the nation’s 
problem. 

Nationwide it is apparent that action is 
essential in three areas—assurance that (1) 
no contaminated fish are sold in the market- 
place, (2) prevention of industrial effluent 
of mercury, and (3) development of a long- 
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range problem of information, analysis and 
transfer which will be adequate to prevent 
unintentional pollution. 

First, we must be sure that all contam- 
inated fish are removed from the market. It 
is the responsibility of the Federal Govern- 
ment to ensure that dangerous food fish are 
not introduced into interstate commerce, by 
co-operating with state authorities to sample 
and test for contamination. 

While removal of the adulterated fish 
solves the short-term health hazard, secondly 
industrial effluence of mercury must also be 
halted. The Department of Interior is mov- 
ing hard against mercury pollution. Two 
weeks ago, Secretary Hickel threatened court 
action against mercury polluters, and ordered 
the Federal Water Quality Administration 
and the U.S. Geologocial Survey to seek 
out polluters. He also wired the governors of 
17 states where mercury pollution has be- 
come a major problm to urge them to take 
action at the state level. Last week he asked 
the Department of Justice to move against 
companies which have refused voluntary 
self-restraint. 

Justice now says that they will bring suits 
against eight of these corporations, under 
the Refuse Act of 1899. The Administration 
has thus taken a large step forward. Estab- 
lishment of minimum levels at which the 
government will act frees the states from 
the competition for business which some- 
times causes ecological havoc. However, 
President Nixon also has the power, granted 
in the Water Quality Improvement Act, to 
designate mercury a “hazardous substance” 
and to recommend methods and means for 
thé dealing with them when they become 
a problem? Before the crisis becomes more 
alarming, this should be done. 

But the Administration must also realize 
that an end to an effluent is not an end to 
contamination. In view of Vermont’s prob- 
lems, and with the realization that Vermont 
is not an industrialized state, I feel that the 
present Federal concentration on large in- 
dustries may in the end be misleading. Un- 
less the larger industrialized states are 
aware of the findings we are getting in Ves- 
mont, they may very well end up in a com- 
placent mood feeling that if they only zero 
in on large industrial users and figure once 
they correct that situation, all is well, (How 
many industries are there in Detroit com- 
pared to Vermont?) 

Finally, we need to assure the acquisition 
and exchange of information on all mat- 
ters of environmental pollution. To begin 
with, the present level of contamination 
labelled “dangerous” set by the FDA at 5 
parts per million is only an “interim guide- 
line” based on a safety factor of only 10 
instead of the more usual 100. More study is 
needed to determine how much mercury we 
can allow the human body to consume. The 
formation of the Environmental - Protec- 
tion Agency will be an important step for- 
ward in researching and administering pol- 
lution control. 

Should we fail to remove the contaminated 
items, fail to plug the sources of pollution, 
and fail to establish the means for inter- 
related study and ‘legislative review of the 
problem, the consequences are staggering. As 
mentioned previously, once dumped, mer- 
cury will remain present in the environment 
from 10 to 100 years. Further, it concerns me 
that we have developed no practical way to 
remove mercury from our river-beds. At pres- 
ent, scientists are at work on various types 
of absorbent clays which might be intro- 
duced into our waters to tle up mercury and 
eliminate it from the food chain without 
altering the ecological balance. But as yet 
they -have found nothing workable. In the 
meantime, what options are open to us in 
those states so heavily burdened with mer- 
cury pollution? 

First, the mud from the river-bottom con- 
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taining the mercury can simply be removed, 
This would of course be terribly expensive, 
and result in unknown dangers to the whole 
environment. 

Second, particularly offensive areas could 
be diked off. But aside from the resulting 
imbalances, this is only a partial measure. No 
matter where the mercury itself is dumped, it 
soon becomes generalized throughout the 
area as it is passed through the food chain. 
In bodies of water which have no known 
source of industrial effluent mercury, this 
method is useless. 

In short, awaiting further scientific prog- 
ress, we have no recourse against mercury al- 
ready present in our waters. The mercury 
dumped while I am speaking will plague us 
for decades, and will probably end up in our 
own system. 

What we have learned about mercury re- 
cently indicates that what we see and know 
about pollution is not as frightening perhaps 
as the unknown and unseen. 

Perhaps it is wise to interject an optimistic 
note. I believe there is some reason for opti- 
mism. We have seen a change in the basic ap- 
proach of government from the day it was 
only a referee among interests competing 
for resources to the day when government 
must be considered the trustee of the envi- 
ronment for all the people. 

It must administer this trust not with 
stop-gap measures to halt specific abuses but 
with a clear top priority national goal of a 
quality environment for all. We must chan- 
nel our wealth into protecting our future. 
If we fail to do this, we must be confronted 
by an environmental catastrophe that would 
render our wealth meaningless and which 
no amount of money ever could cure. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, both 
the Republican leader and I wish to 
thank the distinguished Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. Fannin) for his courtesy 
and consideration in yielding to us at 
this time. 

Mr. FANNIN. It was a pleasure to yield 
to the majority and minority leaders. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous order, the Chair 
now recognizes the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Arizona (Mr. Fannin) for a 
period not to exceed 20 minutes. 


THE PROBLEM OF INFLATION 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of this Nation are challenged by 
many vexing problems—lawlessness and 
disorder in our streets, the war in Viet- 
nam, the apparent alienation of the 
young, the expansionist policies of Rus- 
sian communism in the Middle East, and 
the erosion of the purchasing power of 
the dollar resulting from inflation. This 
last, in my view, is the most persistent 
and the most pressing. 

Each month the Nation’s newspapers 
headline every change in the cost of liv- 
ing. The workers win a wage increase 
and then watch their gains evaporate in 
the heat of higher prices. The process is 
particularly cruel for those on fixed in- 
comes, retired producers living on pen- 
sions or savings. 

There is a great divergence of opinion 
among the economists over many aspects 
of our present commercial and business 
structure. Some voices contend that a 
small amount of inflation contributes a 
beneficial influence on the Nation’s eco- 
nomic health. But there is almost uni- 
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versal agreement condemning the esca- 
lated inflationary rates of recent years. 

Various critics place some of the blame 
for the dangerous erosion of the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar on a va- 
riety of causes. But, Mr. President, I 
think there is almost unanimous agree- 
ment on the proposition that uncon- 
trolled Federal spending, financed by 
borrowing, is the major cause of the in- 
flation threatening our economic sta- 
bility. 

Mr. President, since the election of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt Federal 
spending has exceeded Federal income in 
all but 4 of those years. 

Deficit spending, which was inaugu- 
rated in an effort to overcome the great 
depression, was further accelerated dur- 
ing World War II and the Korean con- 
flict. Even President Eisenhower, who 
was dedicated to balancing the budget, 
was able to achieve that objective in 
only 3 of the 6 fiscal years for which his 
policies were responsible. Without in- 
terruption, there has been a deficit—an 
excess of expenditures over income since 
fiscal 1960. 

During this period many rational 
voices have argued the virtues of a bal- 
anced Federal budget. The leaders of 
both political parties have professed to 
be dedicated to bringing an end to deficit 
spending. 

Most recently the Nixon administra- 
tion hopefully projected a balanced 
budget for the fiscal year just con- 
cluded—a_ projection which failed to 
materialize because the Congress appro- 
priated and spent more than the Gov- 
ernment received in income. 

Mr. President, every Member of Con- 
gress is painfully exposed to demands 
for increased spending. The Nation's un- 
met needs, some of them very real, are 
unlimited. Perhaps there are times when 
deficit spending can be justified. The 
tragedy is to be found in the truth that 
deficit spending has become a habit. The 
pattern has been established. Reasons, 
both personal and political, have de- 
stroyed the ability of the Congress to 
break the habit of deficit financing. 

It is not my intention to condemn the 
Members for their actions. Each one of 
us, where our own particular constitu- 
ency is involved, has on occasion. stub- 
bornly resisted every attempt to reduce 
some particular appropriation or cur- 
tail some particular program. 

Indeed, it can be saidi with some cer- 
tainty that a Member who adamantly 
refused to advance the claims of his eon- 
stituency for some special. governmental 
financing would arouse such voter wrath 
as to be replaced at the next election. 

I shall not enlarge on this theme. It is, 
I think, a truth which must be recog- 
nized. 

Must) we then continue to borrow 
against the future? To commit our chil- 
dren’s children to repay the funds bor- 
rowed today to indulge our own desires? 

History is littered with the ruin of na- 
tions destroyed as a consequence of reck- 
less governmental spending. 

The well-intentioned Members of Con- 
gress, -recognizing the danger which 


threatens us—and I say all/- Members of + 


Congress are well intentioned.in this par- 
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ticular—are unable to escape the estab- 
lished pattern and resolutely bring a 
halt to deficit financing. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is our re- 
sponsibility to find a remedy, a rescue 
method which can work to halt the evils 
which now hold us prisoner. 

It is, therefore, my intention, Mr. Pres- 
ident, to offer as a practical, workable 
solution the adoption of an amendment 
to our Constitution. 

This amendment would require that 
the Federal Government expenditures in 
any fiscal year be limited to the Fed- 
eral Government’s income from sources 
of taxation, with two exceptions pro- 
vided: First, in the case of a declared 
war and the need for defense outweigh- 
ing the need for fiscal restraint; and sec- 
ond, to provide more latitude in a time 
there was a Presidentially declared na- 
tional emergency—for example, such as 
the great depression which paralyzed our 
society in the early 1930’s. 

The effect of such an amendment, Mr. 
President, would be to require the Con- 
gress and the administration in the 
preparation of the national budget and 
appropriation bills to either forgo the 
spending or to increase the taxes. 

In my experience, Mr. President, the 
Members of Congress have always ex- 
hibited an admirable reluctance to in- 
crease taxes. Yet there have been tax 
increases when the neec for increased 
income was clearly justified. 

Mr, President, the prudent household- 
er is required to live withir his income 
or face bankruptcy. Confronted with this 

unpleasant alternative, the housewife 
manages her expenditures within the 
limits of the family income. 

Every family in America, every wage 
earner, has a desire to acquire certain 
material things which are beyond his 
income. Reality requires the establish- 
ment of essential priorities, and those 
items, sometimes purely luxury items 
and sometimes near necessities, must 
await acquisition until the money is 
available. 

Mr. President, we all know that money 
is easy to spend and difficult to earn. The 
Congress in many cases behaves in the 
manner of an indulgent father with an 
inexhaustible reservoir of resources, ca- 
tering to the whims of all his children. 
This has been possible because the Con- 
gress has not been under any restraint 
to earn the money it spends. 

Mr. President, we can no longer post- 
pone a decision. We have hopefully in- 
dulged in wishful tLinking that one day 
the economic prcductivity of the people 
of the United States would produce vuf- 
ficient tax revenue to catch up with our 
spending habits. 

A continuation of our present course 
will increase the hardship threatening 
all of our people, will ccntribute to the 
tension between labor end management, 
will add to the discontent of the von- 
sumer,.and will, in my judgment, if un- 
restrained, eventually destroy the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Both prudence and, our responsibility. 
to the office we serye requires us to recog- 
nize the truth of our present unpleasant 
situation. ‘ 

Such an amendmentas I propose would 
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not mean an end to those social programs 
which consume’such a great percentage 
of governmental income at the moment. 

Such an amendment as I propose 
would not cripple our ability to provide 
for the national defense. Such an amend- 
ment would only require a more careful 
appraisal of the needs as they are pre- 
sented to us. If the need for this pro- 
gram or that activity, or this govern- 
mental financial support upon examina- 
tion is determined to be truly paramount, 
then there would be justification for in- 
creasing the tax rates. 

I suspect, Mr. President, that if such 
an amendment were in effect today, the 
Congress would give much closer scrut- 
iny to many of the spenders’ demands. 

I suspect, Mr. President, we would dis- 
cover the people could be quite happy 
and very properly cared for at a level of 
Federal spending within the limits of 
Federal income. 

And I suggest, Mr. President, there’ is 
no more urgent neec confronting this 
Nation today than the need to restruc- 
ture the fiscal policies of the United 
States, and bring a halt to the cruel de- 
struction of the purchasing. power of 
the dollar. 

Inflation is the thief invading the bank 
vaults to destroy the savings of the 
prudent. 

Inflation is the thief robbing the pay 
envelopes of America’s working men. 

Inflation is the silent partner of 
America’s enemies determined to destroy 
our freedom anc our Government. 

Let us then, as Members of the Con- 
gress, recognizing our own inability to 
cure this difficulty, provide the people 
with an opportunity to impose limita- 
tions on spending which will be effective 
and bring an end to the miseries caused 
by inflation. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FANNIN, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr, SPONG. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The Senator from Virginia is rec- 
ognized in accordance witk. the previous 
order for not to exceed 30 minutes. 


STRETCH JETS AT NATIONAL 


Mr. SPONG. Mr. President, since re- 
versing its longstanding policy against 
larger jets at Washington National Air- 
port, the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion has been laying down a smoke screen 
of rationalizations and misinformation 
designed to obscure the importance of 
the issues involved. 

Appearing before the Senate Aviation 
Subcommittee last month, FAA Admin- 
istrator John Shaffer professed to be at 
a loss to explain public opposition to the 
decision. Specifically, he denied that the 
larger-jets would help to perpetuate the 
overutilization of. National, advancing 
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the ingenuous argument that “a bigger 
airplane will not bring greater numbers 
of customers into the terminal” and that 
“ali the people who want to use the air- 
port are already using the airport.” 

The point, of course, is not that more 
people will want to fly because there are 
stretch jets at National, but that more 
people will be able to fiy out of National 
and presumably will fiy out of National 
rather than Dulles or Friendship Air- 
ports as the air travel market experiences 
an expected threefold growth over the 
next decade. 

That is the significance of the stretch 
jet decision and Mr. Shaffer is fully 
aware of it as is indicated in his March 
18, 1970, letter to me explaining why it 
was unlikely that stretch jets would ever 
be allowed to operate at National: 

In my opinion, we are getting close to the 
day when the quota restriction at Washing- 
ton National Airport will prompt the carriers 
to transfer service, particularly Chicago serv- 
ice, from National to Dulles Airport and any 
different action today, particularly during a 
“soft” period in passenger load factors, might 
postpone air carrier actions on this matter. 


The point was made even more force- 
fully in a report prepared for the Admin- 
istrator by his own top experts in the 
National Capital Airports Bureau which 
operates National and Dulles: 

The hard, cold facts are that the stretch 
727 cannot be employed profitably at National 
without substantially altering the prospects 
for growth of Dulles and Friendship. Under 
present circumstances, the critical point in 
the growth of Dulles will occur when re- 
strictions at National force transfer of sig- 
nificant service, particularly Chicago serv- 
ice, from National to Dulles Airport and any 
that day is not far off now ... But the de- 
cision to admit the stretch 727 to National 
(possibly setting the precedent for the even 
larger air bus) will postpone that day indefi- 
nitely. 


In light of that warning, it is instruc- 
tive to note how many of the new stretch 
jets have been put into service on the 
Chicago route. 

In April, the first month of their op- 
eration, 40 of the Boeing 727-200's flew 
to and from Chicago. That was about 16 
percent of the total of 242 stretch 727’s 
using National that month. 

In May, the number on the Chicago 
route increased to 100, or 20 percent of 
the 487 total, and in June, the number 
was 196, or 27 percent of the 702 stretch 
jets using National. 

For the first 12 days of July, when a 
total of 372 stretch jets operated out of 
Washington National, 127 or 34 percent 
were on the Chicago schedule. 

Mr. President, these figures, which I 
obtained from the FAA, make clear be- 
yond question what was involved in the 
stretch jet decision.and why the air car- 
riers lobbied so hard to get it. Without 
it, they would have been forced to begin 


leveling off their use of National and _ 


making better use of Dulles Airport. But 
with approval.of larger aircraft, that 
day can be put off indefinitely and Na- 
tional Airport. can continue as the prin- 
cipal base for commercial jet operations 
in this region. 

The stretch jet decision virtually nul- 
lifieés any passenger-limiting effect of the 
40-flights-per-hour quota at National, 
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for if you can pack up to 40 percent more 
passengers in a stretch jet, who needs 
additional flights? For that matter, with 
three-engine stretch jets and air buses, 
who needs four-engine aircraft, which 
is another of the now meaningless re- 
strictions at National. 

Contrary to the testimony of Mr. Shaf- 
fer that the stretch jet would be ad- 
mitted only on a “rare basis,” it appears 
that the air carriers are substituting the 
new equipment as rapidly as they can. 
In April, the average number of stretch 
jet flights each day was 11. By May that 
had risen to 15.7 and in June to 23.4. In 
the first 12 days of July, the daily aver- 
age was 31, with as many as 39 using 
the airport on 2 days of the month. 

Administrator Shaffer has attempted 
to downplay the critical report of his 
own experts by contending that it is 
based on unrealistic assumptions about 
the number of stretch jets that ultimate- 
ly will use National and their passenger- 
carrying capacity. 

In fact, the report assumed that the 
airlines would substitute stretch jets on 
only about 30 percent of their flights at 
National for a daily number of 134. More- 
over, it was assumed that it would take 
until mid-1971 to reach that figure. In 
roughly 3 months’ time, the air carriers 
are already a quarter of the way there. 

The report went on to predict that this 
level of usage would result in an addi- 
tional 1 million passengers a year at Na- 
tional. That calculation was based not 
one some wild and fanciful assumptions 
about passenger load factors, as Mr. 
Shaffer has suggested, but on the actual 
seating configurations and load factors 
of jets in operation today. 

Mr. President, the stretch jet is only 
the beginning of what can be done to 
expand the use of National Airport by 
expanding the capacity of the aircraft 
permitted to operate there. Just around 
the corner are the DC-10 and the Lock- 
heed 1011 air buses, three-engine giants 
which are fully capable of using the run- 
ways of National Airport. These jumbo 
jets can carry between 250 and 270 pas- 
sengers in mixed seating, and up to 345 
in all-economy flights. 

Moreover, both of these aircraft them- 
selves can be “stretched” or lengthened 
to increase the maximum capacity of the 
DC-10 to 475—or about the same ca- 
pacity as the Boeing 747—and of the L- 
1011 to about 375. 

Mr. President, the FAA is now assur- 
ing the public and the Congress, in much 
the same way that it assured them about 
stretch jets, that it has no plan to permit 
the introduction of air buses at National 
when those jets begin operating next 
year. 

But there is not a doubt in my mind 
that these jumbo jets will be permitted 
to use National Airport and that the FAA 
will invoke the precedent of stretch jets 
to justify its action. 

Already, the manufacturers of the air 
bus engines are engaged in a national ad- 
vertising campaign to win public accept- 
ance of these jets as no more polluting 
or noisy than smaller jets now flying. If 
that is true, I congratulate the industry 
on the progress it has made. 

But that is far from saying that the 
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noise and pollution caused by the opera- 
tion of these jet planes in the midst of 
a heavily congested residential area is 
tolerable. It is not. Nor would it be if it 
were reduced to half the present level. 

Of even greater concern to me is the 
potential safety hazard represented by 
this outmoded and congested airport. 
While it is true that National enjoys a 
good record in this regard to date, I be- 
lieve we are tempting the fates to con- 
tinue overtaxing and expanding its fa- 
cilities. It should not take a fatal crash 
such as occurred off National’s runway 
a few weeks ago to make us realize the 
potential that exists for a major disaster 
at that airport. 

The introduction of larger and heavier 
aircraft will compound the safety 
hazards that already confront light 
planes using the airport. The turbulence 
that rolls off the wings of such big jets 
is quite capable of upsetting smaller 
planes following in the wake and I would 
not be surprised that with the continued 
buildup of stretch jets and the introduc- 
tion of air buses to see the airport closed 
to most general aviation. 

That, of course, would permit the FAA 
to allocate an additional number of 
flights per hour to commercial air car- 
riers, something Administrator Shaffer 
has indicated in correspondence with the 
airlines he is anxious to do. 

Mr. President, of all the objections that 
can be raised to the stretch jet decision, 
the most disturbing is what it tells us 
of the relationship of the FAA with the 
air carriers it is supposed to regulate. 
It could not be put more strongly than 
it was in the report of FAA’s own Na- 
tional Capital Airports Bureau: 

The Bureau and FAA have a responsibility 
to foster the operation of Dulles as a suc- 
cessful airport serving the public interest. 
The taxpayers have a right to expect that it 
will fulfill that role. Economic self-suffi- 
ciency for Dulles even if it could be totally 
achieved as a price for the increased ‘use of 
National will not serve that right or fulfill 
that duty. Moreover, there is every reason 
to believe that financial self-sufficiency for 
Dulles cannot be attained as the price for 
this decision, 


Dulles Airport was built at the expense 
of $110 million to the American taxpay- 
ers for the express purpose of relieving 
congestion at National which as far back 
as 1949 was judged by the Commerce De- 
partment to be “taxed to the utmost” by 
the then existing air traffic. But, despite 
that investment of taxpayers funds, and 
the clear intent of the Congress in ap- 
propriating the money, the FAA has al- 
lowed the airlines to continue making 
National Airport their primary base in 
this region. 

Since fiscal year 1957, National Air- 
port has consistently operated at a profit 
considering all costs. Dulles, on the other 
hand, has been grossly underutilized. Op- 
erations for fiscal years 1963 through 
1969 resulted in total revenues of $20.4 
million while total expenses, including 
depreciation and imputed interest on in- 
vestment, amounted to approximately 
$76.6 million. The taxpayer has had to 
make up the difference. 

The FAA is fond of quoting passenger 
growth percentages at the two airports 
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in an attempt to show that Dulles is not 
doing too badly. Those percentages, how- 
ever, obscure the true picture since they 
obviously favor the airport which started 
from a zero base. 

The facts are these: 

From fiscal year 1964 through 1969, 
passenger traffic growth at Dulles ex- 
pressed in percentages, averaged 21.9 per- 
cent per year. During the same period, 
passenger traffic growth at National 
averaged 11.4 percent. 

However, the total passenger traffic 
at Dulles increased by only 1.2 million. 
For the same period, National passenger 
traffic increased by 4 million. 

The FAA also contends that with a 
little more than 19 percent of the re- 
gion’s air traffic, Dulles Airport's devel- 
opment is about on schedule. Yet, at the 
time of Dulles’ construction the FAA con- 
cluded that a proper distribution of the 
region's air traffic would give Dulles 45.8 
percent and National only 3.9 percent 
percent and National only 33.9 percent 
instead of the 65 percent it accommo- 
dates today. 

Mr. President, from the very opening 
of Dulles it was clear that the air car- 
riers preferred to stay at National and 
that the FAA was not prepared to assert 
its responsibility to bring about a bal- 
anced use of the two facilities. That is re- 
flected in the original Dulles use agree- 
ment which, in establishing the landing 
fee formula, provided that the new air- 
port would be operated at a planned 
deficit in this major cost area for at 
least 10 years, 

In justifying that unprecedented agree- 
ment, the FAA argues that it has no real 
authority to require the air carriers to 
use Dulles notwithstanding the intent of 
Congress in building the airport. For the 
record, the FAA made this observation: 

The air carriers did not ask for Dulles 
and saw no need for it when it was proposed. 
They already. had staffing and equipment at 
two. airports to serve what they considered 
(with CAB concurrence) to be a single 
market. They were reluctant to duplicate this 
investment at a third airport which they felt 
would not be needed for some time to come. 


Even accepting that plea of regulatory 
impotence, the FAA might have used its 
proprietary power in such ways as setting 
higher use fees at National in order to 
encourage a greater utilization of Dulles. 
It might have, that is, until 1966 when 
the FAA signed another agreement with 
the air carriers tying the fees at the two 
airports together. It is what is known 
in the FAA as the rig. 

That agreement effectively ruled out 
any possibility of a fee differential and 
over the short run at least, actually had 
the effect of giving the FAA an incentive 
to limit the growth of Dulles and to con- 
tinue heavy use of National. While it ap- 
pears that this reverse incentive would 
have been corrected over a longer term, 
what is most significant about the agree- 
ments is that they contracted away one 
of the powers-available to the FAA to 
manage these airports in the public in- 
terest. 

I might add here. that. this agreement 
also makes it impossible for the FAA to 
share measurably in any profit that may 
result from- the admission of stretch 
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727s at National, profits which the FAA 
has indicated could be quite substantial. 

Mr. President, I can well understand 
the desire of the air carriers to continue 
to make the maximum possible use of 
National Airport which is unrivaled any- 
where in the country for its proximity to 
the major city it serves. The air carriers 
have been allowed by the FAA to invest 
a great deal of their own money in ex- 
panding the terminal facilities of Na- 
tional and it is natural that they would 
want to make full use of them. 

Someone, however, must represent and 
protect the public interest in seeing that 
rational limits are placed on the use of 
National and that the investment of tax 
dollars in Dulles is not wasted as it has 
been up until now. The airlines them- 
selves will not and cannot be expected to 
do this voluntarily as General Quesada, 
former FAA Administrator, observed in 
recent testimony on this subject: 

The fact remains that one should not ex- 
pect and certainly should not hope for the 
solution to National's problems to be reached 
by agreement among the airlines. The com- 
petitive instincts are such that this is not 
a hopeful solution. 


Certainly, those problems will not be 
solved by an agency whose attitude too 
often seems to be what’s good for the air- 
lines is good for the country. 

Mr. President, in testifying on a bill 
I have introduced to take the manage- 
ment of National and Dulles Airports 
away from the FAA, Administrator 
Shaffer conceded that the management 
of these facilities was inconsistent with 
the FAA’s principal function of promot- 
ing the development and safety of civil 
aviation. 

I would add only that it is a promo- 
tional role the FAA has grown too used 
to and that it is time for a change. 


TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous order the Senate will now 
proceed to the transaction of routine 
morning business, with a limitation of 3 
minutes on statements. 


HOW OUR POW’'S ARE TREATED— 
A BLACK RECORD 


Mr. PACKWOOD. Mr. President, 
through ages past war has been the ulti- 
mate expression of intransigence. When 
the ambitions of one nation or one ruler 
ran counter to those of another—and are 
nonnegotiable—a war has almost always 
resulted. An inevitable result has always 
been untold suffering and loss to the 
defeated army, their dependents and, in- 
deed, to all the inhabitants of the de- 
feated nation. Because the demands of 
war are traditionally greater than self, 
war becomes a justification for all the 
otherwise inhibited cruelties with which 
man’s nature is endowed. 

As the years have marched onward, 
however, and the ideals of civilization 
grew, men undertook to reduce the 
horrors of war insofar as they have af- 
fected the innocent victims. They have 
gone so far as to recognize that even the 
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soldiers themselves are in a very clear 
sense merely victims of the war. And it 
has become customary among civilized 
nations, a part of international law in 
fact, that captured warriors are to be 
treated with compassion. 

By mutual agreement of ages past, the 
leaders of warring nations have generally 
been immune from the direct personal ef- 
fects of war. Of recent years this has been 
less so, but in the meantime the growing 
humanity of man has extended this un- 
derstanding to the common soldiers who, 
by no stretch of the imagination, deserve 
to be blamed for the war or its effects. 

Mr. President, the measure of a civil- 
ized nation these days is clearly deter- 
mined by the manner in which it treats 
the unfortunate soldiers, seamen, or air- 
men who, through the fortunes of war, 
have fallen into the hands of their en- 
emies. The world should know that Hanoi 
but convicts herself by the way she treats 
these men. The black record which that 
nation is forging for itself will lie in the 
scales of international justice for many 
years to come. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. PACK WOOD. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Spone). The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk proceed- 
ed to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


(Mr. 


TRUTH IN TAXATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an editorial entitled “Truth in 
Taxation,” published in the Washington 
Post of July 18, 1970. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TRUTH IN TAXATION 


In case you haven't noticed, the airlines no 
longer advertise that the fare from here to 
the West Coast (coach fare) is $135 plus. jed- 
eral tax. Instead, they say the fare is $145.80 
including federal tax. The reason is that Con- 
gress, in its wisdom, has made it a federal 
crime for any airline to say in its advertising 
how much it charges for transportation and 
how much the’ government adds to that in 
taxes, 

In fact, this tax-hiding law of 1970 goes 
even further, It bars airlines and travel agen- 
cies from breaking down the total fare into 
its two parts on the tickets they sell, Just the 
other day, for instance, we were teasing an 
airline ticket clerk about this and she said, 
“Oh,.I can tell you what the tax is. I just 
can't write it down.” Now she may be carrying 
the law a little far but who can blame her? 
Nobody wants to be dragged into criminal 
court and fined up to $100 for telling you 
the truth about air fares and taxes: 

There is, of course, an argument for this 
new practice and it is the one Senator Long 
adopted in explaining on the Senate floor 
what this is all about. ‘This, he said, “will 
give assurance that the public will know 
the total airfare for a particular domestic 
flight and not be misled into assuming that 
the fare alone represents the total cost,” Un- 
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doubtedly, some people have been misled by. 
the $135 plus federal tar bit. But we suspect 
that Senator Tower also caught some of the 
seasoning behind this new criminal law in his 
complaint that its purpose is to conceal from 
the taxpayers the tax increase on airline 
tickets that went into effect July 1. 

Laying aside, for the moment, all the argu- 
ments about the First Amendment and the 
peoples right to know (we may haul them 
out later on this issue if nothing else works) 
we would remind Congress of the Truth in 
Lending Act and all the recent speeches 
about truth in advertising: There ought to be 
something in the slogan, Truth in’ Taxation. 
If Congress were. really concerned about 
keeping people informed of the full cost of 
travel, it would not have barred airlines from 
mentioning taxes but would have required 
simply that they state the total fare as well 
as their share of it. That's what the gasoline 
stations have been doing on their pumps for 
years and we've never seen an effort in Con- 
gress to stop them from ig) about fed- 
eral taxes. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS) . The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3766. A bill to authorize appropriations 
to carry out the Fire Research and Safety 
Act of 1968 (Rept. No. 91-1040). 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee on 
Appropriations, without amendment: 

H.J. Res. 1328. Joint resolution making 
further continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1971, and for other purposes: (Rept. 
No.91~1041). 


FLAMMABLE FABRICS ACT AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1970—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL VIEWS 
(S, REPT. NO. 91-1039) 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, from 
the Committee on Commerce, I report 
favorably, with amendments, the bill (S. 
3765) to authorize appropriations for fis- 
cal years 1971, 1972, and succeeding fiscal 
years to carry out the Flammable Fab- 
rics: Act, as amended, and I submit a re- 
port thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. Corton) and the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cook). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MIL- 
LER). The report will be received and the 
bill will be placed on the calendar; and, 
without objection, the report will. be 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
Washington. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 
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By Mr. SAXBE: 

S, 4138. A bill to amend the’Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to promote the pur- 
poses of such act by authorizing loans to 
industry to abate and prevent water pollu- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works; and 

S. 4139. A. bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to authorize an incentive 
tax credit allowable with respect to facilities 
to control water and air pollution, to en- 
courage the construction of such facilities; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(The remarks of Mr..Saxse when he intro- 
duced the above bills appear later in the 
Recorp under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

5.4140. A bill for the relief of Fan Zu 

Ming; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE: 

§. 4141. A bill to amend the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, as amended, to eliminate the 
requirement for a finding of practical value, 
and for other purposes; to the Joint Com- 
mittee-on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself and 
Mr. JAvITs) : 

S. 4142. A bill to establish a National, De- 
velopment Bank to provide loans to finance 
urgently needed public facilities for State 
and local governments and ‘to help achieve 
a'full employment economy by providing 
loans to business,and industry when ade- 
quate loan funds at reasonable rates cannot 
be obtained from conventional lending 
sources, and to provide needed capital for 
other socially useful purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the Rec- 
orD under the appropriate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

§S. 4143. A bill to provide that certain .ex- 
penses incurred in the, construction. of a 
school in Jeffersonville, Ind., shall be eligible 
as local grants-in-aid for purposes of title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949; to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr: MONDALE: 

S.4144. Æ bill for the relief of Seela Sama- 

rakoon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONDALE (for himself and Mr. 
Javirs) : 

S. 4145, A bill to. authorize loans under 
title I of the Housing, Act of 1949 to aid in 
the development of the United Nations De- 
velopment District; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

(The remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he in- 
troduced the bill appear later in the RECORD 
under the appropriate, heading.) 

By Mr. .MONDALE: 

S. 4146. A bill to amend the Federal Trade 
Commission Act to prohibit certain unfair 
sales practices in the copper industry; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(The remarks of Mr, MONDALE when he 
introduced the bill appear later in the REC- 
ORD under the appropriate heading.) 


S. 4138 AND S, 4139—INTRODUCTION 
OF BILLS DIRECTED AT POLLU- 
TION ABATEMENT 


Mr. SAXBE. Mr. President, I introduce 
two bills directed at pollution abatement. 

The first amends the Water Pollution 
Control Act and makes available to in- 
dustry a revolving loan fund for the 
acquisition, construction, and installa- 
tion of water pollution control equip- 
ment and facilities. This bill is directed at 
small- and medium-sized businesses. Its 
dollar limitation is $350,000, paralleling 
the statutory limit of federally guaran- 
teed small-business loans. These direct 
loans will be made only if other sources 
are not available for industry to borrow 
at reasonable terms and conditions. 
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The thrust of this bill is to allow in- 
dustries the financial means to clean up 
the discharge into our Nation’s rivers and 
streams. The bill will allow smaller busi- 
nessmen to acquire and install pollution 
equipment that has already been devel- 
oped. This is not to say that additional 
funds should not be directed into the 
research and development of new pollu- 
tion control equipment; rather it is to 
prevent businessmen from using the ex- 
cuse of financial hardship as a reason 
for not installing pollution abatement 
equipment. 

The small businessman today finds 
himself in a position where much-needed 
Federal, State, and local pollution stand- 
ards have forced him into installing pol- 
lution control equipment. He usually has 
to borrow for this equipment and has a 
difficult time finding a bank who will lend 
him enough money for the installation 
and operation of nonproductive equip- 
ment. If such a businessman cannot find 
pollution control financing he is forced 
either to run the risk of being enjoined 
and penalized by Government for pollut- 
ing the streams or going out of business 
and consequently putting his employees 
out of work. 

Simultaneously, I am introducing a 
bill providing for an incentive tax credit 
for the taxpayer who undertakes con- 
struction programs for pollution abate- 
ment facilities. 

This legislation permits a 20-percent 
tax credit to all business taxpayers in- 
stalling pollution control equipment. 
The tax credit-applies to all costs of the 
pollution control facility, including build- 
ings, improvements, machinery, equip- 

ment, and total land cost. 

As an alternative, the taxpayer is per- 
mitted at his election to amortize these 
expenditures over a 5-year period as pro- 
vided in’section 169 of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code: 

For the taxpayer to qualify for the 
benefits of the incentive tax credit, he 
must obtain approval from an appro- 
priate State agency that. the facility, 
when constructed, will meet Federal- 
State standards for control of air and/or 
water pollution. The provisions of this 
legislation encourage the construction 
by industry of pollution abatement facil- 
ities to help solve some of the Nation’s 
critical pollution problems. 

The money expended for these projects 
would be put into nonproductive facil- 
ities. These are costly facilities to con- 
struct and require high nonproductive 
operating costs which must be charged 
against future earnings. An incentive tax 
credit will enable the business and indus- 
trial sector of our economy to take 
prompt action, in cooperation with Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, to 
solve the grave pollution problems facing 
our Nation. 

This legislation allows the Govern- 
ment and industry. the opportunity..to 
share equally the cost of pollution abate- 
ment. Government: has long been lax 
in enacting laws setting forth adequate 
standards to prevent pollution. Industry 
has taken advantage of the lack of ac- 
tion by our Congress and the legislatures 
of the several States. It is-only fair that 
Government and industry participate in 
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tandem to abate and clean up the rav- 
ages of industrial pollution. 

Industrial discharge certainly does not 
account for all our water pollution prob- 
lems. Sewage from residential dwellings 
and inadequate municipal treatment 
plants contribute greatly to pollutants 
in our rivers. For example, the Potomac 
River has almost no industry along its 
banks but is one of the dirtiest rivers in 
America. 

President Nixon’s proposed legislation, 
introduced by the distinguished minority 
leader from Pennsylvania, Senator 
Scorr, thoroughly attacks these pollu- 
tion problems. I am a cosponsor of these 
measures and I hope they will be re- 
ported soon for consideration by this 
body. 

Mr. President, the bills I introduce to- 
day are geared to work in cooperation 
with the administration’s programs and 
existing Federal pollution legislation. 
They provide realistic incentives and 
financial means for industry to control 
the discharge of pollutants into our at- 
mosphere and waterways. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
SaxseE). The bills will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Saxse, 
were received, read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated: 

S. 4138. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act to promote the pur- 
poses of such act by authorizing loans to 
industry to abate and prevent water pollu- 


tion; to the Committee on Public Works; 
and 

S. 4139. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to authorize an incentive 
tax credit allowable with respect to facilities 
to control water and air pollution, to encour- 
age the construction of such facilities; to the 
Committee on Finance. 


S. 4142—-INTRODUCTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT BANK ACT 
OF 1970 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, on 
Monday of this week the senior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Javits) spoke to 
this body in regard to the “liquidity 
crisis” which has resulted because of in- 
flation and tight money. This liquidity 
crisis, Senator Javits points out, caused 
one of the Nation’s largest corporations 
to go into bankruptcy. 

In his speech the able Senator from 
New York pointed also to the other large 
corporations which reportedly have 
moved frantically under today’s eco- 
nomic conditions to seek short-term 
money. In addition, he declared other 
corporations have either postponed or 
delayed public offerings because of the 
high interest rates presently being de- 
manded, 

In his statement he said, and I quote: 

It is clear that the continued ability of 
certain large businesses to operate is very 
much in the national interest. It would have 
been tragic for our economy and for the na- 
tional security of the United States if the 
Penn-Central bankruptcy had seriously dis- 
rupted the essential commercial paper mar- 
ket—and paralyzed companies dependent on 
it for operations. 


There is much to be learned and much 
for which to be concerned when one 
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studies Senator Javits’ remarks. I com- 
mend him on his statement, and I com- 
mend him for the position he has taken 
in introducing his bill, S. 4127, to provide 
emergency authority for the guarantee 
of loans to aid business enterprises to 
meet temporary and urgent financial 
needs. 

Certainly, I share the same concern 
as do Senator Javits and others for the 
financial stability of our large corpora- 
tions as well as for our Nation. 

But, Mr. President, as always there is 
another side to this coin. Very frankly, I 
have equal concern for our towns and 
cities, for our small businessmen—corpo- 
rations, partnerships, and individuals— 
and for the people in rural and urban 
areas who find themselves in just as great 
a personal financial dilemma as does the 
Penn Central. 

Infiation and the high cost of money, 
in fact, the inability of our towns and 
cities, small businessmen, and individuals 
to obtain funds they urgently need at any 
cost, is a very serious matter. 

Inflation and high interest costs, 
which have continued to spiral upward 
for some time now, some months ago 
drove many of our communities as well 
as our large cities completely out of the 
money market. These entities, as both 
State and local governments, have sim- 
ply been unable to finance urgent and 
necessary public works and facilities and, 
as a result, there has been an acceler- 
ated deterioration in existing facilities to 
the point where in many areas the health 
and welfare of our people are materially 
being affected. 

Plans and programs to expand water 
and sewer systems, to build new schools 
or add additions to existing schools, hos- 
pitals, and airports have had to be 
shelved, simply because financing for 
such facilities is just not available or 
available at such a price that it is eco- 
nomically unfeasible to undertake these 
programs. In addition, plans to combat 
water pollution and air pollution have 
also had to be shelved or postponed in- 
definitely for the same reasons. 

Tax and other financial sources avail- 
able to our State and local governments 
are strained beyond capacity and yet, as 
times goes on, the demand for funds to 
provide the programs of which I am 
speaking will multiply many times in the 
near future. 

Small businessmen; that is, the smaller 
corporations, partnerships, and individ- 
uals were among the first to be cut out of 
the money supply because of inflation 
and the high cost of money. Whereas, the 
bankruptcy or demise of the small busi- 
nessmen certainly does not create or gen- 
erate on a national basis a near economic 
crisis as did the bankruptcy of the Penn 
Central, the effects and implications in 
local economies—especially in rural 
economies—are just as severe as were the 
effects and implications of the Penn Cen- 
tral bankruptcy on the national economy. 

When a person is laid off—is unem- 
ployed and cannot find a job—it makes 
little difference to him personally wheth- 
er he worked for a major corporation or 
for a small businessman: In general, the 
implications and effect of unemployment 
are all the same. We are all aware that 
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unemployment figures in the Nation have 
been on the rise for several months now. 
In summation local problems add up to 
national problems. 

I agree with Senator Javits that the 
time has come when legislative steps are 
needed so that we can avoid the economy 
skirting the edges of economic disaster. I 
am not convinced, however, that our leg- 
islative. efforts should be solely for the 
purpose of assisting “necessitous bor- 
rowers.” 

In fact, Mr. President, had a leader- 
ship position been taken and moral sua- 
sion and other powers of the President’s 
office been used at an early date with 
some of our “necessitous borrowers” as 
well as with labor organizations and 
others, I wonder if we would now be look- 
ing for legislative means to avoid near 
misses to economic crisis. 

I feel that if Federal exposure is to be 
used to provide liquidity that is not now 
obtainable on reasonable terms and con- 
ditions that such exposure must be made 
available on a loan or guaranteed loan 
basis to all those who are eligible and 
who urgently need this type of assistance 
not only to continue in business but also 
to provide essential public works and 
facilities and full employment for the 
unemployed as well as the underem- 
ployed. 

It is in this connection then, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that I introduce a bill to provide 
for the establishment of a National De- 
velopment Bank. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in full in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

Very generally, my bill would establish 
a banking facility at the Federal level 
fo~ the purpose of making or guarantee- 
ing long-term loans to State and local 
governments for public works and facil- 
ities to provide urgent and vital public 
services to safeguard the health and wel- 
fare of our people. In addition, the bank 
to be established by my bill could make 
or guarantee loans to businesses and 
commercial concerns for expansion and 
for the purpose of achieving a full em- 
ployment economy for our people. 

My bill provides that the interest rate 
on loans to State and local governments 
and public agencies would not exceed per 
annum the Federal Reserve discount rate 
which is presently 6 percent. This inter- 
est rate for those public entities which 
cannot find funds at any price would be 
extremely helpful in letting programs 
that have been shelved proceed. 

Loans made or guaranteed to busi- 
nesses and commercial concerns would 
be made at an interest rate no less than 
the Federal Reserve discount rate and 
no more than one and a half percentum 
added to that rate. 

The bill further provides as a prereq- 
uisite of obtaining loans from the bank 
that the borrower must show he is other- 
wise unable to obtain funds on reason- 
able terms and conditions. 

Among the other usual and necessary 
powers provided to this new banking fa- 
cility, the bill would authorize the bank 
to have capital stock of $500 million to 
be subscribed by the U.S. Treasury. The 
outstanding indebtedness of the bank at 
any one time, including contingent liabil- 
ities on outstanding guarantees, could not 
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exceed 20 times the paid in capital stock 
of the bank at that time. 

Mr. President, my bill in essence es- 
tablishes a reconstruction finance corpo- 
ration for this era of our economic 
plight. A companion bill is being intro- 
duced by my counterpart, Mr. Patman, 
the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. We both feel that if our pro- 
posal is enacted into law, the legislation 
will overcome many of the problems for 
State and local governments, business- 
men, and the people—problems brought 
about by inflation, and the tight-money, 
high-interest rate conditions in our pres- 
ent economy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS), The bill will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4142) to establish a Na- 
tional Development Bank to provide loans 
to finance urgently needed public facil- 
ities for State and local governments and 
to help achieve a full employment econ- 
omy by providing loans to business and 
industry when adequate loan funds at 
reasonable rates cannot be obtained from 
conventional lending sources, and to pro- 
vide needed capital for other socially use- 
ful purposes, introduced by Mr. SPARK- 
MAN, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 4142 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the Na- 

tional Development Bank Act of 1970. 
FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 102. (a) The Congress hereby makes 
the following findings: 

(1) Inflation and tight money-high inter- 
est rate conditions make it impossible to 
achieve sound and orderly development of 
the Nation’s communities to accommodate 
our growing population. Adequate and timely 
provision of a wide variety of public works 
and community facilities, such as streets, 
water, sewers, schools, hospitals, airports, 
mass transit, recreation as well as facilities 
to reduce and eliminate air and water pollu- 
tion are immediately needed to provide re- 
quired social services, safeguard the health 
and welfare of the population and halt ris- 
ing unemployment. 

(2) Tax and other financial sources cur- 
rently available to State and local govern- 
ments to finance such public works and fa- 
cilities are strained beyond capacity yet the 
demand for such funds will multiply many 
times in the near future. 

(3) Public investment in our Nation’s 
communities, when efficiently planned and 
carried out, will add to the wealth of indi- 
vidual communities as well as the wealth of 
the Nation as a whole. 

(4) It is necessary to provide an adequate 
source of loan funds at reasonable rates to 
help finance expansion and development of 
businesses and industries in order to achieve 
& full employment economy, especially for 
those Americans trapped in depressed urban 
and rural areas. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to estab- 
lish a National Development Bank to make 
and guarantee long term loans to State and 
local governments for public works and fa- 
cilities and for business and industrial ex- 
pansion and development to provide urgent, 
vital public services, safeguard the health 
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and welfare of our people and to achieve a 
full employment economy for our citizens. 


DEFINITIONS AND RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Sec, 103. (a) The definitions and rules of 
construction set forth in this section apply 
for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The term “public facility” means the 
structures and equipment owned and oper- 
ated by State and locai governments to pro- 
vide medical, social, education, transporta- 
tion, pollution control and other services. 

(c) The term “supporting public facili- 
ties” means those facilities which are usually 
publically owned and are necessary for the 
operation of businesses and industries, such 
as roads and sewer and water systems. 

(d) The term “effective interest rate” 
means the total amounts paid on a loan for 
interest, commissions, bonuses, discounts, 
premiums and other similar charges. 

ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec, 104. There is hereby created a body 
corporate to be known as the National De- 
velopment Bank (referred to in this Act 
as the Bank). 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Sec. 105. The management of the Bank 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of La- 
bor, Secretary of Agriculture, and eleven oth- 
er persons who shall be. appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Persons so appointed shall in- 
clude representatives of State or local gov- 
ernments, private enterprise, organized la- 
bor and rural organizations dealing with eco- 
nomic and social problems of depressed areas. 
In making such appointments the Presi- 
dent shall (1) seek to achieve a balanced 
representation of the interests of urban and 
rural areas, and (2) select persons who, 
are 
knowledgeable in the social and economic 
problems of low income persons. The terms 
of directors appointed by the President shall 
be two years, commencing with the date 
of enactment of this Act. Any director ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired portion of the term. 
Any director may continue to serve as such 
after the expiraticn of the term for which 
he was appointed until his successor has 
been appointed and has qualified. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 106. The Board of Directors of the 
Bank shall appoint a president of the Bank 
and such other officers and employees as it 
deems necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Bank. Such appointments may be 
made without regard to the provisions. of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
persons so appointed may be paid without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 of 
subchapter III of chapter 53 of such title 
relating to classification and General Sched- 
ule pay rates. The president of the Bank 
shall be an ex officio member of the Board 
of Directors and may participate in meetings 
of the board except that he shall have no 
vote except in case of an equal division. No 
individual other than a citizen of the United 
States may be an officer of the Bank. No of- 
ficer of the Bank shall receive any salary or 
other remuneration from any source other 
than the Bank during the period of his em- 
ployment by the Bank. 

CONFLICT OF INTEREST 

Sec. 107. (a) No director, officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee of the Bank shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate 
in the deliberations upon or the determina- 
tion of any question affecting his personal 
interests, or the interests of any corporation, 
partnership, or association in which he is 
directly or indirectly personally interested. 

(b) The Bank shall not engage in politi- 


among other relevant considerations, 
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cal activities nor provide financing for or as- 
sist in any manner any project or facility in- 
volving political parties, nor shall the direc- 
tors, officers, employees, or agents of the 
Bank in any way use their connection with 
the Bank for the purpose of influencing the 
outcome of any election. 


GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS 


Sec. 108. Except to the extent inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the Bank 
shall have the general corporate powers of 
a corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the District of Columbia. 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE; BRANCHES 


Sec. 109. The principle office of the Bank 
shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
and it may establish agencies or branch 
Offices in any city of the United States. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 110. (a) The Bank shall have capital 
stock of $500,000,000 subscribed by the 
United States, payment for which shall be 
subject to call in whole or in part by the 
Board of Directors. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to, and upon request of the Board 
of Directors shall, purchase stock in amounts 
designated by the Board of Directors up to 
& total of $500,000,000. 


BORROWING AUTHORITY 


Sec. 111. (a) The Bank may issue notes, 
debentures, bonds, guarantees, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness in such amounts and 
on such terms and conditions as the cor- 
poration may determine subject to the limi- 
tations prescribed in this Act. 

(b) The aggregate outstanding indebted- 
ness of the Bank at any time, including con- 
tingent liabilities on outstanding guarantees, 
may not exceed twenty times the paid-in 
capital stock of the Bank at that time. 

(c) The obligations of the Bank under 
this section shall be fully and uncondition- 
ally guaranteed both as to interest and 
principal by the United States and such 
guarantee shall be expressed on the face 
thereof. 

(d) In the event that the Bank is unable 
to pay upon demand, when due, any of its 
lawful obligations, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay the amount thereof and 
thereupon to the extent of the amount so 
paid by the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
succeed to all the rights of the holder of the 
obligations. 

PURCHASE OF ASSETS BY TREASURY 

Sec. 112. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase from the Bank any 
asset of the Bank at such price as may be 
agreed upon between the Secretary and the 
Bank. 

INVESTMENT STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS OF BANK 

Sec. 113. All obligations issued by the Bank 
shall be lawful investments for, and may be 
accepted as security for, all fiduciary, trust, 
and public funds the investment or deposit 
of which is under the authority or control 
of the United States or of any officer or of- 
ficers thereof. 

LIMITATIONS ON LOANS AND GUARANTEES 

Sec. 114. (a) No loan may be made or 
guaranteed by the Bank if the borrower is 
otherwise able to obtain funds on reasonable 
terms. 

(b) The Bank may not make or guarantee 
any loan to finance any enterprise or ac- 
tivity outside the United States, its terri- 
tories and possessions. 

LOANS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 115. (a) The Bank may make or guar- 
antee loans or purchase obligations to fi- 
mance capital expenditures for comprehen- 
sive land use planning, public works, com- 
munity facilities, land for housing develop- 
ment, public transportation, and similar 
community facilities, such projects and fa- 
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cilities to conforn? with comprehensive area 
land use plans. Whenever- possible such fa- 
cilities and projects are to be of direct and 
substantial benefit to residents of urban 
slum and depressed rural areas, or provide 
other benefits specified by the Bank to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


LOANS TO COMMERCE AND. INDUSTRY 


Sec. 116. (a) The Bank may make or guar- 
antee loans for the purchase of real and per- 
sonal property, for working capital, and for 
training purposes to assure that existing 
businesses and industries have adequate 
funds and skilled manpower resources to 
compete in the market place for establish- 
ment of new businesses and industries. Any 
such loan shall me made upon such of the 
following conditions as the Bank may re- 
quire: 

(1) That the borrower agrees to fill a 
specified number of job openings to be de- 
termined by the Bank with people who, 
prior to such employment, were unemployed 
and underemployed. 

(2) That the borrorwer agrees to conduct 
training courses for a specified number of 
unemployed and underemployed persons to 
be determined by the Bank with the result 
that these persons will, within a period of 
time to be determined by the Bank, be em- 
ployed full time by the borrower. 

(3) That the borrower agrees to any other 
requirements laid down by the Bank to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


LOANS FOR SUPPORTING PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 117, (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, the Bank may make or guarantee 
loans or purchase obligations to finance the 
purchase or. construction of roads, sewer and 
water systems, power aad similar facilities 
necessary for the operation of businesses and 
industries or the operation of public facili- 
ties providing social, health, welfare,,educa- 
tional and other services to residents of ur- 
ban slum and depressed rural areas. 

(b) The effective interest rate for such 
loans shall. not exceed the Federal Reserve 
discount rate. 


TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 118. (a) The Bank may provide to bor- 
rowers whatever assistance, technical or 
otherwise, it considers necessary to protect its 
investment and to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

(b) To assure fulfilling the purposes of this 
Act, the Bank shall direct an adequate num- 
ber of staff members to seek out and confer 
with representatives.of State and local gov- 
ernments, public agencies, nonprofit private 
organizations, companies, corporations, part- 
nerships and individuals, in order to provide 
information about the services furnished by 
the Bank and to provide whatever assistance 
is necessary for utilization of such services. 

SECURITY REQUIRED 

Sec. 119. The board of directors of the Bank 
shall. when practicable make whatever ar- 
rangement it considers adequate to secure 
loans made by the Bank. 


MAXIMUM MATURITY 


Sec. 120. (a) Each loan made by the Bank 
to any State or local government may be 
made fora period not exceeding twenty 
years, and the Bank may from time to time 
extend the period of payment. 

(b) Each loan made by the Bank to any 
private corporation, company or individual 
may be made for a period not exceeding ten 
years, and the Bank may from time to time 
extend the period of payment until the loan 
is retired or until the loan is refinanced 
through another lending institution and the 
borrower's obligation to the Bank is extin- 
guished. 

GUARANTEED LOANS 

Sec. 121. The Bank may fully guarantee 

the entire principal of any loan made by any 
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bank, savings bank, trust company, building 
and loan or savings and loan association, in- 
surance company, mortgage loan company or 
credit union, if 

(1) the Joan Is‘made to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act; and 

(2) the effective interest rate for the loan 
is not less than the Federal Reserve discount 
tate, or more than such rate plus 114° per 
centum per annum. 


DIRECT LOANS 


Sec. 122. To carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the Bank may make direct loans to State 
and local governments, public agencies, non- 
profit private. organizations, corporations, 
companies, partnerships and individuals. 
The effective interest rate for such loans (1) 
in the case of State and local governments 
and public agencies, shall not exceed .the 
Federal Reserve discount rate; (2) in the 
case of other eligible entities and indi- 
viduals, shall not be less than such discount 
rate, or more than such discount rate plus 
1% per centum per annum. 

TAXABLE STATUS 

Sec. 123. The Bank, its property, its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves, surplus, security hold- 
ings, and other funds, and its income shall 
be exempt from all taxation now or here- 
after imposed by the United States or by any 
State or local taxing authority; except that 
(1) any real property and any tangible 
personal property of the Bank shall be sub- 
ject to Federal, State, and local taxation to 
the same extent according to its value as 
other such property is taxed, and (2) any 
and all obligations issued by the Bank shall 
be subject both as to principal and in- 
terest to Federal, State, and local taxation 
to the same extent as the obligations of pri- 
vate corporations are taxed. 


AUDIT BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Sec. 124. The General Accounting Office 
shall audit the financial transactions of the 
Bank, and for this purpose shall have access 
to all its books, records, and accounts. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 125. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, to remain available without 
fiscal year limitation, the sum of $500,000,000 
for subscription to the capital stock of the 
Bank. 

(b) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
pay the difference, if any, between the inter- 
est paid by the Bank on its obligations and 
interest received by the Bank on its loans, 
and to reimburse the capital of the’ Bank to 
the extent of any defaults. 

(c) There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary for 
payments of $125 a day to members of the 
board of directors for each day they are 
engaged in the performance of their duties 
to the Bank together with stich sums re- 
quired for travel expenses’ by members of 
the board of directors when the performance 
of their duties requires them to be away from 
home. 3 

COSPONSOR 


Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, a very interesting and impor- 
tant bill was introduced today by the 
chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency (Mr. SPARKMAN), together 
with the chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency in the other body. 
The bill is'S:' 4142. The bill endeavors to 
deal with the question of a present-day 
RFC and the problem of dealing with the 
present and long-term liquidity crisis in 
the American corporate field. 

This is also the subject of a bill I in- 
troduced on Monday seeking an.exten- 
sive program of loan guarantees to deal 
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with the very same crisis. I think it is 
urgently desirable that action take place 
on such legislation. 

This proposal seeks a National De- 
velopment Bank. I have discussed this 
matter with the Senator from Alabama 
and he is agreeable to my name being 
added as a cosponsor of his bill. Inas- 
much as I think action in this field is 
urgently required in the economic in- 
terests of our country, I ask unanimous 
consent, with the consent of the sponsor 
of the bill, which I-have already ob- 
tained, that my name may be added as a 
cosponsor of S. 4142, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


S. 4145—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
PROVIDING FOR THE FEDERAL 
GUARANTY OF BONDS TO BE IS- 
SUED BY THE UNITED NATIONS 
DEVELOPMENT CORP. 


Mr, MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to introduce legislation which 
serves a vital national interest—the con- 
tinued ability of the United Nations to 
pursue its role of promoting progress and 
maintaining peace throughout the world. 
Specifically, this legislation would pro- 
vide for a guaranty by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of taxable bonds sold to private 
investors for the purpose of financing the 
much needed construction of United Na- 
tions related facilities opposite the U.N. 
site in New York City. 

In 1945 the U.S. Government invited 
the United Nations to make its head- 
quarters in New York City. When it did 
this, the United States assumed both a 
legal and moral obligation to assure that 
adequate facilities are provided for the 
world organization. A contemporary re- 
port of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee which considered the headquar- 
ters. argeement recognized this obliga- 
tion: 

The United States is under special respon- 
sibilities to assure that the arrangements 
made suffice for the efficient functioning of 
the United Nations... . 


The House report went on to under- 
score that the United States has a pecu- 
liar relationship in that it is more deeply 
involved—than other member nations— 
domestically in the nature of the ar- 
rangements and the manner of their 
working. 

Recognition of this obligation was ex- 
pressed in the June 26, 1947, agreement 
between the United States and the Unit- 
ed Nations which established U.N. head- 
quarters in New York City. That agree- 
ment. also‘ provides that the United 
States will “take all reasonable steps to 
insure that the amenities of the head- 
quarters district are not prejudiced and 
that the purposes for which the district 
is required are not obstructed by any use 
made of the land in the vicinity of the 
district.” 

The present situation at the U.N. is as 
follows: The member nations have more 
than doubled from the original 51. There 
are now 126. Annual visitors to the U.N. 
have quadrupled since 1946. Last year 
there were 2 million. This same scale of 
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growth applies to the number of U.N. 
personnel. 

The practical consequences of this 
growth are severe crowding and conges- 
tion which adversely affect the city, U.N. 
personnel, and visitors to the U.N., 90 
percent of whom are Americans. 

More specifically, there is a severe 
shortage of office space for missions and 
related U.N. organizations: Housing for 
international personnel, always a sensi- 
tive issue, presents greater problems than 
ever. Pedestrian and vehicular traffic is 
heavy, mixed, and dangerous. There is 
still no convenient hotel space for visiting 
dignitaries and other visitors, official 
and private. This creates unusual secu- 
rity problems whenever visiting heads of 
state come to the U.N. 

The current inconvenience, expense, 
and congestion irritate diplomats, staff 
and visitors, and interfere with the effec- 
tive operations of the U.N. One example 
is the crush of visitors who can hamper 
the normal business workings of the U.N. 
There are no adequate cafeterias and 
auditoriums, no bus terminals for the 
visitors or educational facilities. Unlike 
the excellent visitor facilities provided at 
national parks, the United States ironi- 
cally provides nothing for the U.N. which 
is one of the Nation’s top tourist attrac- 
tions. This makes it difficult for visitors 
to understand the work of the United 
Nations, and the vital U.S. role in main- 
taining world peace. 

The importance of having the U.N. in 
this country, the obligations of being host 
nation, the responsibilities explicit in the 
original headquarters agreement, the in- 
adequacy of current U.N. visitor facilities 
and its effect on our citizens, and the ob- 
vious impact of U.N. overcrowding on our 
foreign relations all serve to make a pro- 
gram offering relief a matter of prime 
national interest. 

In order to provide these vitally needed 
facilities, a United Nations Development 
Center has been planned to develop a 
two-block area adjacent to the U.N. 
Building. The United Nations Develop- 
ment Center will be constructed by the 
United Nations Development Corp., a 
nonprofit public benefit corporation cre- 
ated by special act.of the New York State 
Legislature. Its income and its obliga- 
tions are exempt from New York State 
and city income taxes, and it is exempt 
from Federal income tax. Its purpose is 
to assist the United Nations with its’re- 
lated space needs through à comprehen- 
sive and coordinated development proj- 
ect next to the present United Nations 
Headquarters: 

The planned development includes 
office space for U.N. missions and related 
nongovernmental organizations; housing 
units for members and staff of missions 
to the U.N.; a hotel for visitors and dig- 
nitaries attending the U.N.; and a visi- 
tors center for assembly, orientation and 
education of groups touring ‘the U.N. 
The U.N. center is designed to meet the 
need for facilities of this type in con- 
nection with U.N.-related activities for 
the next 25 years. The total projected 
cost, including land acquisition, is cur- 
rently estimated at $308 million. 
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This plan has-been developed with the 
aid and consultation of the Secretary 
General to the United Nations, the 
United Nations Secretariat and the U.S. 
mission to the United Nations. It has 
also had the benefit of advice and sup- 
port from New York City and State offi- 
cials, and from congressional and ad- 
ministrative figures. Secretary of State 
Rogers, for example, found the purpose 
and program of the corporation to be “in 
the national interest” and important “‘to 
the effective functioning of the U.S. mis- 
sion to the U.N. and to the successful 
pursuit of the U.S. interésts in the U.N.” 
The Secretary has given “strong and 
wholehearted endorsement” to the legis- 
lation I am introducing today which is 
so crucial to the realization of this pro- 
gram. 

The corporation consists of nine mem- 
bers who also constitute its board of di- 
rectors. Two directors serve by virtue of 
their offices as heads of the New York 
City Housing and Development Adminis- 
tration and the New York City Planning 
Commission. Two of the others are ap- 
pointed by the Governor of New York 
and five by the mayor of the city of New 
York after consultation with the Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations and 
the U.S. Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions. The chairman of the board of di- 
rectors is John J. McCloy. The -remain- 
ing directors are key local citizens and 
officials. The corporation was organized 
in January of 1969. Since that time, it 
has undertaken studies of the needs of 
the United Nations and related organiza- 
tions, and has prepared a development 
plan to meet them. 

The activities of the corporation: will 
be comparable to those of ‘a local public 
agency operating in an urban renewal 
area with assistance under the 1949 
Housing Act. The corporation is a spe- 
cial-purpose public agency and will con- 
duct specific activities of a public nature. 
Its plan for a U.N. center has been ap- 
proved by three local public authorities: 
namely, the New York City Housing and 
Development Administration, the New 
York City Planning Commission, and the 
New. York City Board of Estimate after 
the required public hearings. The activi- 
ties and the expenditures of the corpora- 
tion are subject to annual fiscal review 
by the city and State of New York. 

The proposed legislation would add a 
new section 119 to the Housing Act of 
1949 authorizing the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to make 
commitments for loans to the corpora- 
tion to finance the acquisition and clear- 
ance of real property, and the develop- 
ment and construction of buildings and 
other. facilities within the United Na- 
tions Development District in New York 
in accordance with the approved devel- 
opment plan. 

Commitments for loans under section 
119 would be the same as those which 
the Secretary is authorized to make for 
urban renewal projects assisted under 
the 1949 Housing Act, It is not antic- 
ipated, however, that any loans would in 
fact be made because the Corporation, 
using the security of the commitment, 
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will be able to obtain such funds from 
private investors. The effect of this ar- 
rangement is a federal guaranty of the 
payment of interest and principal of the 
corporation’s obligations. 

Before the Secretary can make any 

commitment under section 119, he will be 
required to receive assurances that the 
corporation will provide an adequate re- 
location program and assistance for 
those displaced by its activities, as is 
required in connection with any urban 
renewal project assisted under the 1949 
Housing Act, and he is authorized to 
impose any additional conditions he may 
deem advisable. 
; No advances for planning are author- 
ized under section 119 and the corpora- 
tion will bear all such costs which, sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary, may 
be included in the cost of the project. In 
addition, no project grants or capital 
grants would be made by the Secretary 
to assist the corporation. In contrast the 
Federal Government makes project capi- 
tal grants to finance the Federal share of 
urban renewal projects and pays the full 
cost of relocating persons and business 
concerns displaced from these projects. 
Under section 119, these costs would be 
borne by the corporation and not the 
Federal Government. 

Section 119 expressly provides that sec- 
tion 102(g) of the Housing Act which ex- 
empts interest on obligations issued un- 
der title I from Federal taxation, as well 
as section 103 of the Internal Revenue 
Code will not apply to bonds sold to fi- 
nance the development—although the 
corporation will haye exemption from 
New York City and State income tax. 
Under existing law, interest on all or a 
portion of the corporation’s bonds—de- 
pending on the use of the proceeds— 
would be exempt from Federal income 
tax. The proposed amendment would 
make all interest on the corporation’s 
bond fully taxable for Federal income 
tax purposes, 

It is rare a project of this kind can be 
constructed. without the use of public 
funds for direct grants or loans. All the 
proposed legislation involves is a Federal 
guarantee of the U.N. Development 
Corp.’s obligations which imposes only a 
contingent liability on the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the event of a default. The 
likelihood of such a default occurring is 
extremely remote since the projected net 
revenues are more than adequate to meet 
annual debt service requirements, 

I respectfully submit the proposed leg- 
islation serves a fundamental national 
interest—the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace—and I urge its prompt en- 
actment by the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred, 

The bill (S. 4145) to authorize loans 
under title I of the Housing Act of 1949 
to aid in the development of the United 
Nations Development District, intro- 
duced by Mr. Monpate (for himself and 
Mr. Javits), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 
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S. 4146—INTRODUCTION OF A BILL 
TO RESTORE COMPETITION TO 
THE COPPER INDUSTRY 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today a bill to restore a sem- 
balance of free competition to a basic in- 
dustry which is vital both to domestic 
and defense needs. 

I began looking at the copper industry 
last year when it was revealed that do- 
mestic copper prices were rising at a 
25-percent annual rate. 

Such a price rise, of course, does not in 
itself absolutely prove anticompetitive 
behavior in the industry—even though 
copper happens to be one of our most 
concentrated industries, with four firms 
controlling some 70 percent of all do- 
mestic mining and 80 percent of all do- 
mestic refining capacity. In fact, the in- 
crease in the price of refined copper is, 
at least to some degree, a reflection of a 
worldwide shortage of copper which has 
driven up prices throughout the world. 

But my examination soon made me 
aware of an anticompetitive situation 
even more insidious than the typical 
oligopolistic price management. This sit- 
uation—I think unique to the copper in- 
dustry—is the existence of a “two-tiered” 
pricing system. 

Under this system, the giant domestic 
producers, which mine, smelt, and refine 
the copper that is then sold to the fabri- 
cators, have maintained a price which, 
since 1964, has generally been at least 
30 to 40 percent below the world market 
price for refined copper as reflected for 
the London Metal Exchange. At first 
glance, this would seem to be a strange 
but fortuitous situation—a domestic 
price in a heavily concentrated industry 
which is actually lower than it seemingly 
could be. And, in a limited sense this is 
so: In spite of the astronomical increases 
in the domestic price of refined copper, 
the current price of about $0.60 a pound 
is indeed below that price which would 
probably prevail in a truly open and 
competitive world market. 

However, since there is not enough do- 
mestically produced refined copper to 
meet our needs and supply the demands 
of our domestic fabricators, the addi- 
tional demand must be met either 
through the purchase of scrap copper or 
through buying foreign copper at the 
higher world price as quoted on the Lon- 
don Metal Exchange. 

In April of this year, the world price 
was nearly $0.80 a pound compared to 
a “producer” price of about $0.56 per 
pound. 

Currently this gap is much less due to 
recent increases in domestic prices and a 
great sudden drop in the world price. But 
indicators are that the gap, in existence 
since 1964, will soon open up again, with 
world prices considerably outrunning do- 
mestic producer prices. 

So far, the situation may look simply 
like a competitive anomaly, where the 
domestic producing giants persist in sell- 
ing, at an unnaturally low price, a supply 
of refined copper that is unable to meet 
the needs of the more competitive copper 
fabricators. But the great problem—and 
the disturbing situation—is in which 
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fabricators get this limited supply of 
lower priced domestic production. 

Since 1963, when this two-tiered sys- 
tem came into being, the domestic pro- 
ducers, dominated by the half dozen 
giants, have allocated their refined 
copper to their preferred customers, 
forcing all those fabricators not so fortu- 
nate to produce and attempt to compete 
by buying from the world market at far 
higher prices. Many of these preferred 
fabricators are, in fact, subsidiaries of, or 
controlled by, the producing giants. All 
of them enjoy an enormous competitive 
edge in the crucial fabricating sector of 
the industry. Any of them can continue 
to exist and show a substantial profit 
even though it may be far more ineffi- 
cient than the struggling fabricator 
which gets no domestic supply. None of 
them. has a strong motivation to increase 
efficiency or capacity, in spite of persist- 
ing copper shortages and the high prices 
for fabricated copper goods. And the en- 
tire industry is virtually foreclosed from 
any new entrants which would be unable 
to compete without a cut of the pro- 
ducer’s supply. 

Mr. President, all of this has been fully 
documented in the May 13, 1970, report 
of the Subcommittee on Copper to the 
Cabinet Committee on Economic Policy. 
This task force was chaired by Hendrik 
Houthakker, of the President’s Council 
on Economic Advisers. Also serving on 
this Committee were Assistant Secretary 
of State Philip Trezise, former Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce Kenneth 
Davis, Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Hollis Dole, Assistant Attorney General 
Richard McLaren, and Fred Russell and 
William Truppner of the Office of Emer- 
gency Preparedness. 

Their report, which has yet to produce 
any concrete action, reads in part: 

Firms whose allocations of producer cop- 
per are disproportionately low are placed at 
a serious competitive disadvantage. Where 
the copper content represents a fairly large 
proportion of the value of a product, even a 
very efficient fabricator who has to obtain 
all or the great bulk of his metal on the open 
market may not be able to absorb this dif- 
ference in his raw material costs without 
losses. Over several years this situation has 
led to the shutting down of some plants and 
reductions in the net worth of some com- 
panies that did not have access to the 
cheaper metal. It has also restricted the 
entry of new concerns because of their in- 
ability to obtain producer allocations. 

On the other side, firms obtaining large 
allocations enjoy a broader spread between 
raw materials cost and product price. They 
can, therefore, make larger profits even at 
lower levels of efficiency. 


Mr. President, this report documents 
the perversion of competition within the 
copper industry: enormous concentra- 
tion with vertical integration, discrim- 
inatory selling, reciprocal dealings be- 
tween producers and fabricators, indis- 
putable and serious damage to many in- 
dependent fabricators, and the great pos- 
sibility if not probability of collusion in 
restraint of trade. 

I put great stock on free competition. 
It is the best way the world has yet 
found for promoting economic justice, 
freedom, and efficiency. Wherever pos- 
sible, the role of the Government in the 
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private sector ought to be to strengthen 
and preserve free competition. 

It is patently clear to me that some- 
thing must be done to restore free com- 
petition to the copper industry. Without 
trying to make a restraint-of-trade case 
at this time, I will simply cite another 
section of the Houthakker report: 

Nevertheless, the potential for anticompeti- 
tive behavior and for deviations from free 
market efficiency are obviously great. Under 
the two-price system it is simply too easy for 
a producer to bias his allocations of low- 
priced copper toward firms that do not com- 
pete with its fabricating subsidiary and away 
from those that do. It is also very unlikely 
that the pattern of allocations, whatever the 
design of the producers, would work out to 
be the same as that obtaining in an open 
and competitive market. 


Dr. Houthakker hit upon the anti- 
competitive nature of the copper indus= 
try even more directly in a speech last 
March 11 at Duke University: 

The mere coexistence of these two very 
different prices for essentially the same com- 
modity (refined copper in the form of elec- 
trolytic wirebars) is evidence that competi- 
tion is severely curtailed. 

Obviously, this is not an equilibrium sit- 
uation and could not have occurred in a 
competitive market ... a two-price mar- 
ket means a market that is not free. 


Mr. President, this is a unique threat 
to free competition in a key industry. 
Perpetuation of the current system 
means that a half dozen vertically inte- 
grated giants will continue to supply 
their own fabricating subsidiaries and a 
few select customers at a rate which is 
far below the world price. They held the 
economic life of every fabricating com- 
pany and every employee of those com- 
panies in their hands. This situation 
is contrary to our free enterprise system 
and antithetical to the principles of effi- 
cient production, free entry, and fair 
pricing. 

Mr. President, the Honorable Ray 
BLANTON of Tennessee has taken up this 
cause on the other side. He introduced 
a resolution—H.R. 885—in the House on 
March 19 to create a select committee 
to study this problem. He also introduced 
a bill on May 18—H.R. 17657—along 
with Congressman Moss which would 
amend the Federal Trade Commission 
Act to make the dual pricing system an 
unfair method of competition. Hearings 
have been held on H.R. 17657, and a 
valuable record is finally beginning to 
emerge on this phenomenon. 

The bill I am introducing today is 
nearly identical to H.R. 17657. It would 
preclude the selling of refined copper at 
a price significantly below the world 
price unless a system were devised to al- 
locate this copper among domestic users 
in such a way as to insure fair compe- 
tition among these users. 

Mr. President, there may be other 
solutions—indeed, the Houthakker re- 
port lists five—and the Justice Depart- 
ment is allegedly investigating the situa- 
tion at his time. However, the danger to 
the fabricators who are not within the 
anointed few is immediate and catas- 
trophic. Something must be done now to 
save fabricating industries which are 
viable, efficient, and potentially profit- 
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able in every way but in their lack of 
access to the “inner circle.” I urge con- 
gressional study and prompt action on 
this bill, and I ask that the text be 
printed in the Recorp in full. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 4146) to amend the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act to prohibit 
certain unfair sales practices in the 
copper industry, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
DALE, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 4146 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
5 (a) of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C. 45 (a)) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new para- 

aph: 

NT) It shall be an unfair method of com- 
petition within the meaning of paragrapn 
(1) of this subsection for any person to 
sell refined copper in commerce at a price 
which the Commission determines is signifi- 
cantly below the world market price for re- 
fined copper of a similar grade, unless such 
person allocates such copper or refined copper 
of such grade in a manner which the Com- 
mission determines is fair and equitable to 
such users.” 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first 
section of this Act shall apply with respect 
to sales occurring more than ninety days 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 
S. 2005 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. MUSKIE), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing, the 
name of the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WILLIAMS) be added as a cosponsor 
of S. 2005, the Resource Recovery Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). Without objection, it is so ordered. 

S. 3486 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. STEVENS) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 3486, to establish a Com- 
mission on Oil Imports, as an independ- 
ent agency of the Government, to author- 
ize the Commission to impose quotas on 
imports of petroleum and petroleum 
products, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
BELLMON). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 3546 AND S. 3687 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on behalf of the Senator from 
Maine (Mr. Muskie), I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing, the 
name of Senator Harris from Oklahoma 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 3546, the 
National Air Quality Standards Act of 
1970, which would accelerate the desig- 
nation of air quality control regions re- 
quired by the Air Quality Act of 1967, and 
of S. 3687, the National Water Quality 
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Standards Act of 1970, which would in- 
crease the Federal grant authorization 
for waste treatment facilities to $2.5 bil- 
lion a year for 5 fiscal years and extend 
the standards program to all navigable 
waters. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

s. 3650 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. HRUSKA), I ask unanimous consent 
that, at the next printing, the name of 
the Senator from Iowa (Mr. MILLER) 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 3650, to 
amend section 837, title 18, United 
States Code, to strengthen the laws re- 
lating to explosives and the penalties 
with respect thereto, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MILLER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

s. 3807 

Mr. COOK. Mr. President, on behalf 
of the Senator from Mllinois (Mr. 
SMITH), I ask unanimous consent that, 
at the next printing, the name of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania (Mr. SCOTT) 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 3807, to 
provide a program to improve the op- 
portunity of students in elementary and 
secondary schools to study cultural her- 
itages of the major ethnic groups in the 
Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

s. 3936 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that at the next printing 
the names of the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye), the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE), the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fonc), the Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Curtis), the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE) , the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL), the Senator from 
Texas (Mr. YARBOROUGH), the Senator 
from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), the 
Senator from Tennessee (Mr. Gore), the 
Senator from North Dakota (Mr. BUR- 
pick), the Senator from Maine (Mr. 
Muskie), the Senator from Utah (Mr. 
Moss), the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
Gurney), the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Packwoop), the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. SmITH) , and the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits) be added as cospor- 
sors of S. 3936. 

This bill, the Speedy Trial Act of 1970, 
is designed to give effect to the sixth 
amendment right to a speedy trial for 
persons charged with offenses against 
the United States, and to reduce the 
danger of recidivism by strengthening 
the supervision over persons released on 
bail, probation, or parole, and for other 
purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ALLEN). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

S. 4032 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on behalf of the Senator from 
Oklahoma (Mr. Harris) , I ask unanimous 


consent that, at the next printing, the 
names of the Senator from Indiana (Mr. 
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Bayu), the Senator from Nevada (Mr. 
BIBLE), the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
EAGLETON), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRAVEL), the Senator from South Caro- 
lina (Mr. HoLLINGS), the Seriator from 
Hawaii (Mr. Inouye), thé Senator from 
Minnesota (Mr. McCartuy), the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. MANSFIELD), the 
Senator from Minnesota (Mr. MONDALE), 
the Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL), the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
STEVENS), the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. TypIncs), the Senator from New 
Jersey (Mr. WILLIAMS), and the Senator 
from Ohio (Mr. Younsc), be added as 
cosponsors of S. 4032, to establish a Na- 
tional Advisory Commission on Ameri- 
can Indian Education. 

S. 4041 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the names of the Senator from 
Indiana (Mr. HARTKE) and the Senator 
from Illinois (Mr. Percy) be added as 
cosponsors of S. 4041, to repeal section 
7275 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, relating to amounts to be shown on 
airline tickets and advertising. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Sponc). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

5. 4056 

Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing, the name of the distinguished 
junior Senator of Alaska (Mr. GRAVEL) 
be added as a cosponsor of S. 4056, to 
provide an effective and workable system 
of fiscal stabilization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

S. 4118 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next print- 
ing, the name of the Senator from Okla- 
homa (Mr. BELLMON) be added as a co- 
sponsor of S. 4118, the Agricultural Act 
of 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HAR- 
RIS). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF A 
JOINT RESOLUTION 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 218 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that, at the next printing, 
the name of the Senator from California 
(Mr. Murpuy) be added as a cosponsor 
of Senate Joint Resolution 218, provid- 
ing for the establishment of an annual 
“Day of Bread” and “Harvest Festival 
Week.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIs). Without objection, it is so ordered. 


SENATE RESOLUTION 435—SUBMIS- 
SION OF A RESOLUTION RELAT- 
ING TO THE PROTECTION OF CON- 
SUMER SUPPLY OF NATURAL GAS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of myself and Senators STEVENS, DOLE, 
Pearson, CooK, Lonc, Younc of North 
Dakota, BELLMON and Hansen, I submit, 
for appropriate reference, a sense of the 
Senate resolution. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Spone). The resolution bi be received 
appropriately referred. 
ge eagat En opend (S. Res. 435), which 
reads as „follows, was referred to the 
Committee 0n Commerce: 
S. Res. 435 


Whereas, a shortage of natural gas exists 
in some areas of the United States; 

Whereas, this shortage will spread to other 
areas of the United States during the coming 
months unless immediate corrective action 
is taken; 

Whereas, severe hardship would accom- 
pany such shortages; 

Whereas, it is in the best interest of the 
Nation and of the consumer to alleviate this 
shortage by securing adequate domestic sup- 
plies of natural gas to meet the present 
shortage and future demands for natural gas; 

Whereas, natural gas is a desirable fuel be- 
cause it pollutes least of all fuels; 

Whereas, the Federal Power Commission 
regulates the price of natural gas paid to the 
producer of natural gas; 

Whereas, the main cause of the shortage of 
natural gas in the United States is the low 
price paid to the producer; 

Whereas, exploring for natural gas is a rela- 
tively high risk endeavor; 

Whereas, there must exist adequate eco- 
nomic incentives for those who explore for 
natural gas; 

Whereas, onë nécessary incentive is the 
assurance that the price to be received by 
the producer will be high enough to reward 
the high risk of invested capital; 

Whereas, the free market mechanism is 
the best method for determining the price 
to be paid to the producer for his gas; 

Whereas, the Federal Power Commission 
intends to reconsider the price of gas to be 
paid to the producer under contracts entered 
into by the producer after June 17, 1970; 
and 

Whereas, the urgency of the situation re- 
quires immediate action: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That for the above reasons and 
in consideration of the above facts, the 
Senate hereby goes on record that it favors 
the free market mechanism) as; the most 
desirable method for determining the price 
of natural gas to be paid to the producer of 
natural gas; that the present price of nat- 
ural gas as determined by the Federal Power 
Commission is too low to provide the nec- 
essary economic incentives to explore for 
new reserves of natural.gas; and that it is 
in the best interest of the Nation and the 
consumer to allow the price of natural gas 
to be paid ‘to the producer to seek its own 
level in the free market as this would tend 
to guarantee continued existence of ade- 
quate supplies of this desirable fuel. 


Mr. 'TOWER. Mr. President, today the 
United States faces a dangerous natural 
gas shortage. The magnitude of this 
shortage was revealed in a recent report 
to the Federal Power Commission. This 
report stated the 12 major interstate gas 
transmission companies would be unable 
to meet an estimated demand of 3.1 bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas per day for the 
winter of 1970-71. However, the report 
noted that some duplication of demand 
might exist in the estimates since some 
potential users may have inquired at 
more than one reporting company about 
the availability of gas to supply their 
needs. Even taking into account. possible 
duplications, this is‘a large deficit. 

Clearly many, consumers will be de- 
nied the use of natural gas this winter. 
This is especially unfortunate since natu- 
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ral gas is the one fuel which does not 
pollute. 

Furthermore, this shortage is likely 
to become more severe. This is so for 
three reasons. 

First, to end the shortage, our produc- 
ing capability must be increased. Even 
if the factors which caused this short- 
age could be immediately eliminated, 
there would still be a delay of from 4 to 
6 years before new gas reserves could 
be delivered to the consumer. This delay 
is a little understood fact of life in the 
petroleum exploration industry. It is due 
to the normal, necessary, and time-con- 
suming method of exploration which can 
involve the talents of the geologist, seis- 
mologist, and geophysicist who deter- 
mine where to drill to achieve the high- 
est possibility for success. 

Next, the lease-broker attempts to 
secure a minimum quantity of acreage 
at a reasonable price. Usually, the broker 
must déal with many widely scattered 
landowners. After that, attorneys must 
examine and approve the title to the 
leases. Finally, the drilling can begin. 
This is usually the least time-consuming 
part of the operation. If the well en- 
counters evidence of oil or gas, testing 
of the various prospective zones follows. 
If it is believed. that commercial quan- 
tities can be recovered from those geo- 
logic formations, production equipment 
is installed. 

Then, the purchase contract must be 
negotiated. If the gas is to be sold in 
another State, the FPC must approve 
all terms of the contract including, of 
course, the price to be received by the 
producer for his gas, The gathering line 
must be laid to the well..The gas is then 
gathered, processed, and transported to 
the distributor who, in turn, sells it to 
the consumer. 

I feel that the nature and effects of 
this time lag should be thoroughly un- 
derstood and appreciated, This normal 
delay tends to increase the shortage. 
Recognizing its existence makes. even 
more imperative the urgent. need for im- 
mediate action to alleviate this fuel 
shortage, 

There is a second: reason why this 
shortage is likely to become more severe. 
In, the past, our energy requirements 
have increased at a more rapid rate than 
our population, From 1960 to 1968, the 
population increased by 11 percent, while 
our. energy requirements increased by 
41 percent. There is no readily apparent 
reason why we should expect this: trend 
to change, Since natural gas, presently 
supplies 35 percent of our energy require- 
ments, it follows that as our population 
increases. during the next 4 to 6 years, 
the demand-for gas should increase at.an 
even faster rate. 

Another. reason for the gap between 
supply and demand for natural gas to 
widen is the recent restricting by States 
of the use of some fuels which. signif- 
icantly contribute to pollution. As I 
noted earlier, natural gas pollutes the 
least of. all presently available fuels, As 
users meet increasing demands- for. re- 
duction in pollution, natural gas con- 
sumption soars. Many potential new users 
are finding great difficulty in obtaining 
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natural gas and are forced to use other 
fuels which pollute the air to a much 
greater degree. 

For these reasons, a worsening short- 
age appears inevitable. 

Let us examine the more important 
factors which have caused this approach- 
ing crisis. 

The most important factor, in my 
opinion, has been the 14 years of un- 
realistic and unworkable pricing prac- 
tices imposed on the independent natural 
gas producers by the Federal Power 
Commission. The Supreme Court defined 
the “independent producer,” in the 1954 
landmark case of Phillips Petroleum 
Corp. against Wisconsin, et al., as a per- 
son who produced natural gas but who 
did not engage in interstate transmission 
of gas from the producing field to the 
consumer markets and who was not af- 
filiated with any interstate natural gas 
pipeline company. Up to the time of this 
decision, the Federal Power Commission 
had-held the position that the language 
of the Natural Gas Act of 1938, as 
amended, did not compel the Federal 
Power Commission to regulate the inde- 
pendent producer. 

But, following the directive of the 
Supreme Court in that decision, the FPC 
instituted pricing practices which have 
been unfortunate. The FPC was ordered 
by the Court to regulate the independent 
producer as a utility. Normally, a utility 
is allowed to receive only a relatively 
low return on invested capital. This is 
justified on the grounds that the risk of 
not making a’ profit is virtually rion- 
existent. The utility simply proves its 
investment to the regulating agency, and 
it is allowed to adjust its prices upward in 
order to make the desired low profit. 

The utility regulation approach as 
applied to the producer of natural gas 
virtually ignores'the factors which dif- 
ferentiate the independent producer from 
anormal utility. 

The most important difference between 
the two is the higher risk in exploring 
for petroleum. The risk is that the in- 
vested capital will be spent on ‘a dry or 
commercially unproductive well. On the 
average, only one out of every nine 
exploratory wells encounters any trace 
of oil or gas, but only one out of every 50 
exploratory wells produces enough oil or 
gas to repay its costs: Compare this risk 
to that of investing in a manufacturing 
plant, for example. The risk of failure is 
far less for a well-planned.manufactur- 
ing venture than for an exploratory 
natural gas well. Even if the manufactur- 
ing enterprise fails, the investor still owns 
the land, building, and machinery which 
can.be sold to diminish or eliminate the 
loss. On the other hand, when an in- 
vestor spends his money.on an ex- 
ploratory well, the chances are much 
greater that he will lose. his entire 
investment. s 

It is. not difficult to understand, there- 
fore, that when one considers the higher 
risk factor, there must exist some 
extraordinary incentive to induce an 
investor to spend his precious capital 
exploring for oil or gas. A fixed return 
of some 12 percent on the cost at- 
tributable to that single producing well 
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is not generally considered an adequate 
incentive. However, this is the rate of 
return which the FPC presently allows 
the independent producer. Of course, the 
FPC’s formula for ‘arriving at the profit 
margin is actually very complex, for it 
takes into consideration many varying 
possibilities. But 12 percent is the approx- 
imate rate of return permitted, and this 
is one of the basic reasons why we are 
presently facing a shortage of natural 
gas. 

The FPC pricing system was designed 
to provide the consumer with a low- 
priced fuel. The system succeeded. The 
average retail price of natural gas has 
risen only 8 percent since 1960, while the 
consumer price index for all commod- 
ities has risen by 31 percent. The con- 
sumer bought this low-priced fuel. Con- 
sumption rose from 4.4 billion cubic feet 
of gas in 1947 to 19.4 billion cubic feet 
of gas in 1968. The share of natural gas 
in total U.S. power use has risen from 15.5 
percent in 1947 to 34.9 percent in 1968. 

While the sharply rising share of nat- 
ural gas in total power has been due to a 
considerable extent to the qualitative 
advantages of natural gas, such as its 
ease of handling and its cleanliness, the 
primary reason for the increased con- 
sumption was due to the large cost bene- 
fits enjoyed by household and industrial 
users. For example, in 1968, in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., the cost of gas was exceeded by 35 
percent for fuel oil, 47 percent for coal, 
and 168 percent for electricity. Similar 
disparities of price exist in other areas of 
the United States. 

However, the FPC has held the price 
too low for too long. This neglect has 
caused serious economic stress upon in- 
dependent producers. In the long run, 
the distributors and the consumers have 
also been adversely affected by this un- 
realistically low price for gas. As a re- 
sult, they may not have adequate sup- 
plies of gas to distribute and to consume. 

The low pricing policy has caused un- 
der investment in the exploration of nat- 
ural gas. Referring to the problems fac- 
ing producers of natural gas in its 1970 
annual financial analysis of a group of 
petroleum companies, the Chase Man- 
hattan Bank of New York City reported 
that: 

The expenditures for exploration and de- 
velopment have been much below indicated 
requirements. And, as a consequence, the 
nation is faced with a growing shortage of 
both oil and natural gas. The reason for the 
deficit of spending can be traced directly to 
the exceptionally low price for natural gas 
imposed by regulation, 


The report continued that revenues 
from natural gas sales contributed by far 
the smallest amount to total company 
revenues. This helped to explain the lack 
of incentive to provide the capital and 
exploration expenditures necessary to 
find additional reserves. 

Another factor which has contributed 
to the present shortage of natural gas 
is the uncertainty that the price of the 
gas will not be further lowered even 
though contracted for between the pro- 
ducer and the pipeline company and ap- 
proved by the FPC. In the past, the FPC 
has made a folly of one of America’s hon- 
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ored _principles—the. sanctity of the 
contract, 

The best known example of this oc- 
curred in a Louisiana case. There, Pan 
American Petroleum Corporation con- 
tracted to sell gas from the Thibodeaux 
gas field in south Louisiana. Deliveries 
began in 1959 under a gas sales contract 
given “permanent” and “unconditional” 
certification by the FPC. This price was 
later challenged and a court proceeding 
followed. The result was that the FPC 
ordered the price paid Pan American 
lowered 13 percent under this per- 
manent and unconditional contract. 
Since the new price was retroactive, Pan 
American had to arrange refunds total- 
ing $839,000. This type of FPC action has 
had a serious lessening in the confidence 
of contract. 

There are other similar examples of 
erosions of confidence in the sanctity of 
the contract. The sanctity of contract 
has been one of the cornerstones upon 
which this country’s sound and dynamic 
economy was built and should remain 
inviolate. This fundamental principle 
was specifically written into our Con- 
stitution. 

It should come as no surprise that im- 
plementation of these two policies of un- 
reasonably low pricing and contract vio- 
lation has resulted in a shortage of na- 
tural gas. 

The FPC has been warned repeatedly. 
One such warning was given by former 
President Eisenhower. Shortly after the 
Supreme Court’s Phillips decision in 
1954, to which I referred earlier, Con- 
gress passed and sent to the President 
the Harris-Fulbright Act. This bill would 
have freed the independent producer 
from Federal regulation. By passing this 
act, Congress had repossessed the legis- 
lative prerogative delegated it by the 
Constitution by clarifying its intent that 
the independent producer be exempted 
from regulation. 

President Eisenhower vetoed the bill 
for reasons other than those stated as 
its aims. He said when he vetoed it: 

I must make it quite clear that legislation 
confirming the basic objectives [of the Har- 
ris-FPulbright Bill] is needed. It is needed 
because the type of regulation required un- 
der present law will discourage individual 
initiative and incentive to explore for and 
develop new reserves of natural gas. 

In the long run this will limit supplies of 
gas which is contrary not only to the na- 
tion's interest but especially to the interest 
of the consumers. 


President Eisenhower accurately fore- 
saw the consequences of the debilitating 
effects of the FPC price regulations upon 
the independent producer and the con- 
sumer. Contrary to the interest of the 
Nation and consumer, a shortage now 
exists for the reasons given by President 
Eisenhower. Others have often and re- 
peatedly warned the FPC and the Nation 
that shortages of natural gas would be 
the result of the repressive policies, 

In all fairness, it should be noted again 
that the job of regulating the independ- 
ent producer was not sought by the FPC. 
It was thrust upon the FPC by the Su- 
preme Court’s order following the Phil- 
lips decision. 

Nothing will be gained by further ref- 
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erences to the past, well-intentioned er- 
rors of the FPC. The task imposed upon 
it by the Supreme Court was all but im- 
possible to achieve. 

Rather, we need solutions to the Na- 
tion’s present natural gas shortages. 
Needed now are policies aimed at insur- 
ing the continued existence of adequate 
supplies of natural gas to meet our grow- 
ing consumer and industrial needs and 
to maintain our national security. 

A rate hearing scheduled to begin 
July 29, 1970, in Midland, Tex., represents 
a focal point in the establishment of such 
new policies. Through this hearing, the 
FPC has initiated the gathering and 
evaluating of evidence’ and testimony 
concerning the proper price to be paid 
to the independent producers of natural 
gas in the Permian Basin, that geologic 
designation encompassing eral coun- 
ties of west Texas and e m New 
Mexico. 

The hearing also represents a focal 
point in time. It was 14 years ago in a 
similar hearing that the FPC first began 
to wrestle with the problems of regulating 
the independent producer. The FPC has 
come full circle and is now beginning 
anew. 

In a larger sense, this hearing will in- 
volve a revamping of the procedure for 
determining the fair price of natural gas, 
not only for the Permian Basin, but also 
for the entire United States. The process 
used there to determine the fair price of 
gas will most probably be employed in 
subsequent rate hearings for other pro- 
ducing areas in the United States. 

Thus, there is a focus of national at- 
tention upon the hearing. The results 
achieved there will probably influence 
this Nation’s energy supplies for decades 
to come. 

I commend the courage and wisdom 
shown by the FPC in instituting these 
hearings. I sincerely hope that these 
hearings mark the beginning of a process 
which will alleviate the effects of harm- 
ful policies. 

The most harmful policy is the repres- 
sively low price of gas. In my opinion, the 
free market mechanism offers the most 
efficient and fair method for regulating 
the prices and supplies of natural gas. 
The ideal solution for correcting this Na- 
tion’s gas shortage, while maintaining an 
equitable price to the consumer and the 
producer, would be best achieved by al- 
lowing the producer and the buyer to 
bargain without Federal interference. 
However, I feel that immediate steps 
must be taken to help alleviate the cur- 
rent shortage. The most direct step would 
be to raise the price of natural gas to a 
level high enough to provide the neces- 
sary incentive to the investor to seek and 
develop new reserves of natural gas. The 
Commission can effect such price changes 
consistent with past contracts without 
further legislative assistance, and this 
higher price should immediately stimu- 
late the search for new reserves. 

I hope the Midland hearing results in 
a decision by the FPC to recognize and 
properly reward those investors who 
stand ready to risk the capital necessary 
to explore for and develop new reserves 
of natural gas. These reserves are badly 
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needed to maintain our national security 
and to insure an adequate supply. This 
recognition can be achieved, I feel, by an 
increase in the price of gas paid in the 
Permian Basin of no less than 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet above the present 
price. 

Using again the example of the 
Brooklyn consumer, the price of natural 
gas there is presently about 42 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. If a 10-cent in- 
crease were passed on to the consumer, 
his total price would be 52 cents per 
thousand cubic feet. 

This compares favorably to the price 
of gas imported from abroad in a liquid 
state and the anticipated price of the 
gas transported from the Alaskan North 
Slope. The price of gas from either of 
those two sources is approximately 60 
cents per thousand cubic feet. 

Mr. President, it has been rumored 
that the FPC was considering an in- 
crease of from 3 to 5 cents per thousand 
cubic feet for natural gas. But, a recent 
study showed that an approximated 3- 
cent increase is needed just to offset the 
cost of inflation and another 2 cents to 
offset the increased cost to the producer 
of the reduced depletion allowance. In 
other words, a 5-cent increase only 
brings the producer back to par. 

I feel that a 5-cent increase is too 
low to stimulate the exploratory efforts 
necessary to secure adequate domestic 
supplies of natural gas to meet the 
present and expected future demands. 

Mr, President, I feel that the Senate 
should register its feeling on this matter 
as a guide to the FPC in its deliberations 
on determining a fair price to be paid to 
the natural gas producer. 

Accordingly, I herewith submit a sense 
of the Senate resolution relating to the 
protection of consumer supply of nat- 
ural gas. 

This resolution acknowledges the ex- 
isting shortage of natural gas, attributes 
the shortage to the low price of gas 
presently allowed, and states that the 
best solution to the problem lies in al- 
lowing. free market forces to determine 
the price of natural gas. 

Mr. President, I feel that it is in the 
best interest of the consumer to have 
adequate supplies of this nonpollution 
fuel. Our supplies are running low. We 
must do all that we can to stimulate the 
private investor to explore for and de- 
velop our abundant gas reserves. 

Adoption of this sense of the Senate 
resolution will, I believe, aid this cause. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, I join the 
junior Senator from Texas (Mr. TOWER) 
in cosponsoring his resolution urging the 
Federal Power Commission to adopt a 
realistic method for determining the 
price to be paid the natural gas producer 
for his product. 

In 1954, the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that natural gas producers were subject 
to regulation by the Federal Power Com- 
mission and had the authority to fix the 
price of natural gas at the wellhead. The 
attempt by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to regulate the price of natural gas 
has been unsatisfactory. Price-fixing was 
implemented to protect the consuming 
public, but has instead discouraged 
natural gas exploration and develop- 
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ment. While the establishment of a fixed 
price stimulated demand, it did not al- 
low gas producers to compensate for in- 
creasing costs. As a result, producers 
were forced to cut back on exploration, 
and the United States now faces a dan- 
gerous and growing shortage of energy 
reserves. Failure to expand domestic 
natural gas production will compound 
present shortages which are certain to 
be aggravated by increasing demand for 
nonpollutant energy sources. 

This problem was accurately described 
by William D. Smith in the Sunday, 
July 26, 1970, New York Times inserted 
into the Recorp by the junior Senator 
from Wyoming (Mr. Hansen) on Mon- 
day, July 27, 1970, page S12176. Mr. 
Smith realistically points out the adverse 
effect of past policies which have dis- 
couraged the exploration for and devel- 
opment of new oil and gas reserves. His 
prediction of a gas shortage proved to be 
correct as the Monday, July 27, 1970, 
New York Times reported that the 
chairman of the New York State Public 
Service Commission, Joseph C. Swidler, 
announced that New York State is con- 
sidering restricting the number of new 
customers gas companies may add. It is 
interesting to note that the same Mr. 
Swidler was chairman of the Federal 
Power Commission from 1961 to 1965 
when many of the decisions that have 
created our present problems were made. 

The problems of the independent oil 
and gas producer in Kansas are repre- 
sentative of the problems faced by the 
domestic oil and gas industry as a whole. 
The severe economic straights in which 
they find themselves will compound our 
energy shortages unless the Federal 
Power Commission and other Govern- 
ment agencies adopt more enlightened 
policies. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle in the Independent Petroleum 
Monthly by James L. Porter, describing 
the plight of the independent producer 
in Kansas, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDEPENDENTS Now HOLD THE FATE oF KANSAS 
AS AN OIL- AND GaS-PRODUCING PROVINCE 
(By James L. Porter) 

Major oil companies in the past decade 
have practically ceased to search for new 
petroleum reserves in Kansas. Whatever oil 
and natural gas is found in the future will 
be up to the independents, 

The Kansas oil industry today is mainly 
composed of small companies and individ- 
uals. The public thinks the oil business is 
composed of big companies because this is 
where they buy their gasoline. And even 
some of the state legislators do not know 
that the Kansas oil producing industry is 
composed mostly of small companies, which 
are owned by Kansas citizens. In the future, 
they will not be taxing and regulating large 
companies owned by out-of-state people. 

The independents need to be treated dif- 
ferently from the major companies. Inde- 
pendents have only one product to sell: 
Their petroleum production, either oil or gas. 
They nave no refineries, no chemical plants, 
no service stations from which to make a 
profit. A good share of their risk capital 
which is used to explore for oil comes from 
outside sources. This is not the case with 
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a major company. Therefore, a changed 
economic climate and revised tax laws are 
vital to independents if they are to find 
Kansas oil in ihe future. 

MENACE OF IMPORTS 


And a big if in the future of the independ- 
ent producer is what action the Federal 
Government will taken on the Mandatory Oil 
Import Program. A rollback of crude oil 
prices by 80 cents per barrel as proposed by 
the staff of the Task Force on Oil Import 
Controls would have a disastrous effect on 
operations of the small producers. Even a 
30-cent cut, as proposed by a majority of 
the Task Force, would have serious con- 
sequences. When you realize that the oil 
and gas industry is state-wide, there would 
be few communities that would not suffer. 

And another point: Numerous small pro- 
ducers have wells with low rates of produc- 
tion, because the fields are old. However, the 
ingenuity and low overhead of the independ- 
ent permits him to operate these wells at a 
profit despite high labor and high equipment 
costs. Any severe cutback in crude prices 
would compel these men to plug and aban- 
don their wells and drive them from the 
business. 

STATE WILL BENEFIT 


Many people are helped when independ- 
ents produce oil in their own back yard, It 
will be a rare individual or independent com- 
pany who will ever benefit from the oil pro- 
duced in offshore areas, Alaska, and especial- 
ly in foreign countries. This production will 
go to enrich Middle Eastern governments 
and large corporations, Production from ou” 
back yard enriches our citizens and furnishei 
capital that is re-invested in the state. It 
creates wealth here in Kansas. 


INDEPENDENT FUTURE BRIGHT 


Just because the major companies have 
left the state does not mean that the Kansas 
oil industry will be weak or unprofitable. 
The independents have grown during the last 
20 years and there are still plenty of oppor- 
tunities for investors and operators, 

The oil industry has traditionally been 
the business that offered the little man the 
opportunity to grow big. The opportunity is 
still here. 

Independents in Kansas have been very 
successful during the past 20 years. 


INDEPENDENTS SUSTAIN KANSAS 


Kansas oil production is rapidly passing 
into the hands of independent companies 
and individuals. Only three major companies 
are actively searching today for oil in Kansas. 
These are Cities Service Oil Co., Champlin 
Petroleum Co., and Anadarko Production Co., 
a subsidiary of Panhandle Eastern Pipeline 
Co. The other major companies are produc- 
ing themselves out of the oil business in 
Kansas. 

A number of large independents through 
use of fund monies are actively searching 
for oil. Nevertheless, most of Kansas’ future 
oll is going to be produced by the “little 
man.” At the present rate of decline of the 
principal companies, 90 percent of the Kan- 
sas oil will be produced by the smaller com- 
panies within 10 years. 

About one-third of Kansas’ oil reserves to- 
day are of no direct benefit for perpetuating 
the Kansas oil industry. These revenues are 
going to companies who drill less than 2 
percent of Kansas’ wildcat wells. As soon as 
this oil revenue comes into the hands of 
companies who are actively searching for 
new reserves, Kansas’ oll production decline 
will be altered. 

The increasing oil production Kansas en- 
joyed in the early 1950’s was entirely due to 
the independents’ success, and the decline 
since 1958 is mostly due to the major com- 
panies’ decline. As the major companies sell 
out to those who are seeking new oil, the 
state decline curve will flatten out. 
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INDEPENDENTS HAVE GROWN 


The last 20 years have been good to the 
independents. They have obviously enjoyed 
increased oil runs, but they have changed 
in other ways that have almost gone un- 
noticed since these changes came so grad- 
ually. 

In the 1950’s, an independent wildcat was 
usually supported by one or two other com- 
panies (usually major) with dry-hole mon- 
ey. Today it is almost rare for a wildcat 
to receive any dry-hole support. 

In the 1950’s the usual independent wild- 
cat was on geology done by a major com- 
pany. The average independent had few 
geologists, and many had none. Many wells 
were located solely on economics. Today, this 
is changed. 

For example, a survey of the discoveries 
for the period December 1968 to November 
1969 shows 104 discoveries. The survey re- 
veals that over 80 percent of Kansas’ wild- 
cats today are drilled without any dry-hole 
support, and over 70 percent of the pros- 
pects are originating in the independent’s 
own geological staff. Of the 104 discoveries, 
only one was made by a major company. 


INDEPENDENTS ADD TO STAFFS 


An indicator of the new independent 
strength is found in the membership of the 
Kansas Geological Survey. In 1955, the ma- 
jor companies employed 213 geologists, who 
composed 37 percent of the membership. 
Today the major companies employ 100 ge- 
ologists, or a total of only 15 percent of 
the membership. 

But today only 13 major company geol- 
ogists are stationed in the State of Kan- 
sas; and several of these are on production 
staffs and do not explore for oil. 

The number of geologists employed by in- 
dependent companies has almost doubled 
since 1955. The number was 152 in 1955, and 
it was 287 in 1969. This illustrates how the 
independent companies have upgraded their 
technical staffs. The same sort of change 
has taken place among petroleum engineers, 
seismologists, and other technical personnel. 


INDEPENDENTS WILDCAT 


During the last 1940's less than 20 per- 
cent of the total wells drilled were wild- 
cats. The major companies during this peri- 
od were drilling between 25 to 30 percent 
of the Kansas wildcat wells. 

During the 1950’s the percentage of wild- 
cats in the total wells increased, and the 
percentage of wildcats which were drilled 
by major companies declined. During this 
period they never drilled more than 10 per- 
cent of the wildcat wells. 

During the 1960's, the percentage of wild- 
cats out of Kansas’ total wells continued 
to climb and today over one-third of Kan- 
sas’ total wells are wildcats. The major 
companies’ share of the wildcat wells to- 
day is less than 2 percent, and they are 
only supporting about this same percentage 
with dry-hole money. 

Part of the decline in total wells can be 
attributed to the spacing law passed in Jan- 
uary 1958. It took fewer wells to develop a 
field after passage of this law. 

Improved discovery allowable rules came 
into effect in July 1965, and there followed a 
jump in the percentage of wildcat wells 
drilled. There has been a steady, long-range 
increase in Kansas wildcat activity when it is 
calculated as a percentage of the total drill- 
ing activity. This means the industry is going 
to be increasingly influenced by fluctuations 
in the economic climate, and by changes in 
the tax laws. 

Much of the money the independents spend 
drilling wildcats comes from outside invest- 
ors, Alteration in the tax law about the ex- 
pensing of drilling costs will particularly in- 
fluence the investors’ interest in exploration. 
Also, exploration has traditionally been the 
segment of the industry to suffer the most 
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decline in an economic recession. This is es- 
pecially noticeable for the year 1957. 


INDEPENDENTS ADVANCE 


Major companies’ production reached a 
peak in 1949, and then began to decline. 
What is difficult to understand is that this 
decline began at the very beginning of their 
most ambitious exploration programs. Also, 
while the majors were declining in produc- 
tion, the independents were having a drama- 
tic increase. During the 9-year period 1949— 
1958, major company production declined 20 
percent, but independent production in- 
creased 100 percent. 

The major companies during this period 
had large staffs stationed in Kansas, and they 
were expending large sums in seismograph 
mapping and lease acquisition. However, as a 
group their production steadily declined, and 
they began withdrawing their staffs from 
Kansas in the late 1950's. 

The independents during this same period, 
employed relatively few geologists, and fre- 
quently their wildcats were drilled because of 
economic factors, and were not located on 
good geological information. 


WHY MAJORS DECLINED 


Why did the majors fail to increase their 
production during the period when inde- 
pendents were doubling theirs? 

And a second question follows: Why didn’t 
the majors concentrate on the Central Kan- 
sas Uplift? This is where the most oil has 
been developed; this is the principal area of 
production in which the independents dou- 
bled their production. 

There is a good reason why the major 
companies could not operate effectively in 
this region. Whenever a proposal was sub- 
mitted by a major company geologist to his 
management for an exploration program, the 
first consideration was the geological reasons 
for selecting the areas, and the second was & 
survey of the lease situation. No program 
could be approved unless there was ample 
open acreage to insure that good blocks 
could be assembled on any structure the seis- 
mic mapping found. 

On the Central Kansas Uplift, open acreage 
has not been plentiful during the last 25 
years. Major companies could never mount 
any big seismic mapping programs in the 
most promising areas of the state. They usu- 
ally bought broken blocks of acreage and 
tested them by test promotion, rather than 
drill company wildcats on small blocks of 
acreage. 

First basic reason the majors have not 
been successful in Kansas since 1945 is that 
Kansas minerals are privately owned. Min- 
erals are in small parcels and the lease prices 
are very reasonable. Consequently, when & 
region looked good, the many independents 
would buy small blocks and the major com- 
panies would eventually have to move out to 
the areas where large blocks of acreage were 
available. 

To illustrate, visualize what would have 
happened if Kansas leases had been auc- 
tioned off in county-size blocks, or even 20,- 
000-acre blocks. Kansas today would still be 
& major oil company country. The many 
small independents today would never have 
been able to get a start. The state’s oil re- 
sources would have been developed at a 
much slower pace, and the many small fields 
produced today would have never been 
drilled. 

MAJORS LOSE OUT 

The second basic reason the majors failed 
in Kansas was that they relied on structural 
finding tools to find prospects to drill them- 
selves. These tools became ineffective for 
various reasons. 

Most companies concentrated on Western 
and Southwestern Kansas, and had large 
seismic mapping programs in those regions. 
Stanolind (now Pan American Petroleum) 


had led the way with discovery of Keyes 
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Dome in the Oklahoma Panhandle, and with 
Kismet in Seward County. 

Unfortunately, there were few other large 
structural accumulations discovered. Most of 
the sizeable oll and gas fields in Southwestern 
Kansas have been stratigraphic accumula- 
tions, and seismic mapping was of little help 
in locating them. 

Only subsurface study and drilling could 
do this job, and at the time there were few 
wells to furnish the necessary subsurface in- 
formation. Majors preferred to drill their 
company wildcats on large seismic structures. 

In other areas, there was only limited suc- 
cess in locating structures. Texaco found Fall 
Creek field in Sumner County. Skelly found 
Cahoj Field in Rawlins County. Carter (now 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.) found the Davis 
Ranch Field in Wabaunsee County with sur- 
face mapping. All of these generated large 
lease plays, but not enough other large struc- 
tural flelds were discovered to sustain the 
interest of the major companies. 

RANK EFFORT NEEDED 

Most independents have preferred to stay 
in the best oil provinces and work as close in 
to production as possible. This forced major 
companies out into rank wildcat areas, but 
now that majors are practically all gone, there 
is much less exploration effort being ex- 
pended in these areas. 

The good oil provinces are still furnishing 
new discoveries, but now Kansas rarely has a 
big field in those areas, because the big struc- 
tures were readily found earlier. 

Lessening exploration in the rank wildcat 
areas is the one disadvantage of not having 
many major companies operating in Kansas. 
If we are to continue to develop all of our 
potential oil resources, the independents will 
have to increase their search in the rank 
wildcat areas. 

PUBLIC MUST KNOW 

The 25 years since World War II have 
brought fundamental changes to the Kansas 
cil industry. Everyone in the industry is 
aware that we have changed, but we need to 
study the changes and understand what they 
mean. 

It is important, also, that those in the oil 
industry be aware of what has happened. 

But it is even more important that oil- 
men make the public and the states and the 
Federal Government aware of how the oil 
industry is changing. 

The change is of such a fundamental na- 
ture that oilmen must get this information 
out to the public and to those who tax and 
regulate the industry. 


Mr. DOLE. I congratulate the Federal 
Power Commission on the announce- 
ment it is considering exempting all 
small gas producers from regulation and 
its action in reopening the Permian 
Basin area rate case for natural gas 
producers. This case will provide the 
Federal Power Commission the oppor- 
tunity to establish a new area-rate pro- 
ceeding. Passage of the resolution intro- 
duced by the Senator from Texas would 
clearly indicate to the Federal Power 
Commission the Senate’s desire that the 
natural gas producer be paid a price 
that will provide “the necessary eco- 
nomic incentives to explore for new re- 
serves of natural gas.” 

I urge expeditious action on this 
resolution. 

Mr. HANSEN. Mr. President, I am 
happy to join the distinguished Senator 
from Texas in this resolution to allow 
the free market mechanism, the laws of 
supply and demand, to determine the 
wellhead price of natural gas. 

As my good friend from the Lone Star 
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State has pointed out, Federal price-fix- 
ing policies of the past decade have re- 
sulted in a critical shortage of our clean- 
est, most convenient and, in terms of 
comparative energy, our cheapest fuel. 

The northern utilities that have in the 
past opposed rate increases now recog- 
nize the need for realistic pricing if their 
demands for additional supplies are to 
be met. 

Coming events cast their shadows. be- 
fore, as the Senators from Texas, Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Louisiana, and Wyoming 
have been warning for sometime now. 
The members of the Federal Power Com- 
mission are also now acutely aware of 
the need of price increases and have al- 
ready opened the way for a new concept 
of setting rates for natural gas. They 
also have recognized the urgency of the 
worsening situation by aiming at new 
pricing policies by this fall. 

Several companies either already have 
or are now planning to import liquified 
natural gas from Algeria and possibly 
Libya and other sources. This gas could 
only supplement and not begin to make 
up the coming shortage unless we under- 
take an accelerated exploration and de- 
velopment program, It also costs more 
than twice as much as domestic gas de- 
livered to our east coast. Such a program 
will undoubtedly be encouraged by a re- 
turn to producers that will reflect the 
competitive aspects of gas as a fuel, the 
unprecedented demand for gas as a 
clean fuel and the inflated costs of ex- 
ploration, development, production and 
distribution of gas. 

Also, a speeded-up program of off- 
shore leasing of Federal lands will hope- 
fully be forthcoming. Probably the most 
promising source of new and large gas 
reserves are in the Gulf of Mexico off of 
Louisiana and Texas coasts. New and 
stringent pollution laws are already in 
effect and the chances of pollution from 
gas wells is far less than from oil. How- 
ever, we need both if we are to meet do- 
mestic demands for both gas and oil 
without. becoming more and more de- 
pendent on Middle East and North Afri- 
can oil and gas which could be cut off 
at any time. 

The Soviet powerplay in that area 
and the explosive Arab-Israeli situation 
makes it imperative that we renew our 
efforts to develop our own abundant 
energy resources and never become de- 
pendent on such unreliable sources. 

Almost a year ago, Barron’s National 
Business and Financial Weekly warned 
of the natural gas shortage brought on 
by Federal price fixing. In their feature 
story “Natural Gas Fiasco,” they pointed 
to forthcoming events: 

The East Coast doubtless will come to rely 
for fuel on a source of supply that is un- 
friendly at best and, at the slighest provoca- 
tion, downright hostile. As the U.S. proceeds 
to import natural gas—at higher prices, be 
it noted, not lower—the poor old balance of 
payments will suffer a fresh, and wholly gra- 
tuitous, setback. “Economists,” 50 Dr. Milton 
Friedman has said, “may not know much. 
But we do know one thing very well: how to 
produce shortages and surpluses. Do- you 
want to produce a shortage of any product? 
Simply have government fix and enforce a 
legal maximum. price on the product which 
is less than the price that otherwise would 
prevail. AE > 


The periodical also quoted Dr. Clark A. 
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Hawkins, associate professor of finance 
and economics at the University of Ari- 
zona, and authority on the subject. In a 
new book, Dr. Hawkins wrote: 

The market should be the mechanism for 
determining price because natural gas price 
fixing by governmental fiat is not only un- 
necessary but unworkable as presently at- 
tempted. Also, it is only the market that will 
give the lowest price consistent with maxi- 
mum output in the long run. The standard 
of market price could be feasible under 
existing law if the Commission would espouse 
it and proceed to the courts. Failing that, 
of course, a Congress truly responsive to 
the needs of the country would enact legis- 
lation to bring the free market mechanism 
into play. 


That is the purpose of the resolution I 
have cosponsored with the able Senator 
from Texas. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 797 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I submit an 
amendment intended to be proposed by 
me to H.R. 17123, the military procure- 
ment bill presently before the Senate. 

Section 1 of my amendment requires 
annual authorizations for the active- 
duty personnel of each component of the 
Armed Forces. It prohibits the appropri- 
ation of funds for military manpower in 
the absence of such authorizations by 
the- Congress. The amendment, if 
adopted, would become effective begin- 
ning in fiscal 1972, when the present sus- 
pension of the statutory ceilings on 
manpower levels expires. 

In the Selective Service Act of 1948, 
Congress established the following statu- 
tory ceilings: Army, 837,000; Navy, 540,- 
000; Marines, 400,000; Air Force, 502,000. 

These congressionally authorized lev- 
els were extended for 1 year by congres- 
sional action on July 10, 1950. Later that 
year, in the face of the events in Korea, 
Congress suspended the authorized man- 
power levels until 1951, at which time 
the Selective Service Act was due to ex- 
pire. It was argued by those support- 
ing the suspension that Congress would 
have an adequate opportunity to debate 
the size of our Military Establishment 
the following year. 

In 1951, with the Korean war in prog- 
ress, Congress voted to continue the sus- 
pension, but this time until 1954 and an 
overall ceiling of 5 million was enacted 
in lieu of the previously authorized in- 
dividual levels. The suspension was re- 
enacted in 1954, 1957, 1959, 1963, and, 
most recently, in 1967—each time with- 
out so much as a word of debate on how 
largea standing military force the United 
States needed and why. 

In the absence of statutory authoriza- 
tions for the components of the Armed 
Forces, the process of raising an army 
has simply become an act of appropriat- 
ing money. It is true that during the 
period of the suspensions, there was an 
overall ceiling of 5 million. Unfortunate- 
ly, that 5-million-man ceiling was mean- 
ingless, as there was never any danger 
of approaching that level in the absence 
of a congressional declaration of war. It 
was for that reason that the distin- 
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guished Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cook) and I authored an amendment to 
the military procurement authorization 
bill last year, setting the ceiling at a 
much more meaningful level of 3.285 
million. 

Mr. President, the appropriations 
process is not the proper place to deter- 
mine how foreign policy and strategic 
considerations should affect our man- 
power levels. The failure to confront 
these difficult questions in recent years, 
I am afraid, has led to an unnecessary 
American military presence in many far- 
flung corners of the world. That, in 
essence, was the message so clearly and 
precisely delivered yesterday by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. SyMINGTON), whose subcommittee 
has looked into the problem of how to 
bring our foreign policy commitments 
and our military manpower into balance. 

Recently, Congress has become increas- 
ingly concerned about the size of the mil- 
itary budget and this has led the Armed 
Services Committee to require annual au- 
thorizations for such items as aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, tracked combat 
vehicles and weapons and munitions. 
Since military manpower is the largest 
single item in the defense budget, Con- 
gress should have a better opportunity to 
scrutinize manpower levels and expendi- 
tures. The easiest and most logical way to 
do that, Mr. President, is to require an- 
nual authorizations for manpower. 

Section 2 of the amendment requires 
the President, in requesting legislation to 
authorize the active-duty strength of the 
component forces, to spell out the rela- 
tionship between the levels requested and 
our national security policies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MIL- 
LER). The amendment will be received 
and printed, and will lie on the table. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT—AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENT NO. 798 


Mr. BROOKE (for himself and Mr. 
Hart) submitted an amendment, in- 
tended to be proposed by them, jointly, 
to the bill (H.R. 17123) to authorize ap- 
propriations during the fiscal year 1971 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehi- 
cles, and other weapons, and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and to prescribe the au- 
thorized personnel strength of the Se- 
lected Reserve of each Reserve compo- 
nent of the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Brooke when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 799 

Mr. BROOKE (for himself, Mr. Mc- 
IntyrRE and Mr. Harr) submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
them, jointly, to House bill 17123, supra, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed. 

(The remarks of Mr. Brooke when he 
submitted the amendment appear later 
in the Recorp under the appropriate 
heading.) 
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ADDITIONAL STATEMENTS OF 
SENATORS 


NATIONAL GOAL: CURE FOR 
CANCER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the conquest of cancer is a goal which 
can be achieved if we are willing to dedi- 
cate the necessary resources to the battle. 

On April 27, 1970, the Senate estab- 
lished the National Committee of Con- 
sultants on the Conquest of Cancer. The 
distinguished members of this study com- 
mittee began their work in the Nation’s 
Capital on June 29, 1970, and held their 
second meeting in New York City last 
Monday, July 27, 1970. This fall the com- 
mittee will report on what needs to be 
done to find the causes and cures of 
cancer. 

An editorial on this bold campaign to 
conquer cancer was published on July 23, 
1970, in the Diboll, Tex., Free Press, on 
page 2 section 2. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL GOAL: CURE FOR CANCER 

When President John F. Kennedy issued 
his inaugural address at the beginning of the 
1960’s, he overwhelmed everybody by stating 
that the United States needed a national 
goal. And that goal should be to put an 
American on the moon before 1970, he went 
on to say. 

Those who knew John Kennedy even re- 
motely knew that he meant it. Those of us 
not too familiar with this new figure in 
American politics probably thought little 
about the boast, the promise that our na- 
tional goal would be to send a man to the 
moon and bring him back—all in a period of 
less than ten years. 

John Kennedy put into motion the men, 
money and muscle needed to accomplish the 
task. We proved that a nation could, and 
should, have such national goals. 

Departing U.S. Senator Ralph Yarborough 
may have come up with our national goal of 
the 1970’s: to conquer cancer. 

The Texas Senator says he thinks a cure 
for cancer can be found by 1976, if America 
will only adopt this as a national goal. And 
what better goal to set for this decade than 
to conquer a disease that each year wipes out 
300,000 American lives? 

We have over the years found ourselves at 
odds with our Democratic Senator, though 
more with him than against him. We cer- 
tainly are with him now, and it would be 
well for all segments of Americans to join 
this campaign to find a cure for cancer. 


DISABLED COAL MINERS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, as a Sena- 
tor from a major coal-producing State, it 
greatly concerns me that disabled coal 
miners are all too common throughout 
the coal mining regions of the United 
States. 

At the present time, such coal miners 
and their families are eligible for medical 
and hospital benefits from the United 
Mine Workers of America Welfare and 
Retirement Fund for 1 year after leaving 
the industry. In addition, if the disabled 
miner qualifies for a pension from the 
welfare fund, he is entitled to medical 
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care for himself and his family for life. 
At the present time, the minimum age 
for a pension under the fund regulations 
is 55, with 20 years in the Nation’s coal 
mines. 

Unfortunately, I understand that even 
these regulations do not cover all of the 
miners who need hospital and medical 
care. Moreover, I am informed that the 
financial position of the fund dictates 
that a 1-year limitation must be placed 
upon hospital and medical care for bene- 
ficiaries who leave the industry. 

Therefore, there is a gap between what 
is needed and what a private fund is able 
to provide. Last year, more than $65 mil- 
lion was paid for the fund for medical 
care out of a total revenue of $174 mil- 
lion. The fund’s cost of providing med- 
ical care seems certain to increase even 
if no additional beneficiaries are added 
to its roles because of a liberalization of 
the medical care regulations. 

There can be no doubt that the needs 
of the disabled miners are urgent and 
real. President W. A. Boyle of the United 
Mine Workers of America has come up 
with an answer to these needs without 
sacrificing the solvency of the fund. His 
proposal merits the serious attention of 
the Members of the Senate. I hope in the 
near future to introduce legislation to 
accomplish the objectives set forth by 
Mr. Boyle. In the interim, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a letter from him to 
me outlining his proposal be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D.C., July 28, 1970. 
Hon. HUGH Scorr, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Scott: Disabled coal miners 
under 65 years of age face a serious problem 
of medical and hospital care which must 
be assumed by the nation. These miners have 
suffered disability as the result of employ- 
ment under hazardous conditions in an in- 
dustry vital to the nation’s health, comfort 
and economic welfare. They richly merit as- 
sistance from the nation in their hour of 
need. 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
sought to meet the hospital and medical 
care needs of these disabled workers through 
the UMWA Welfare and Retirement Fund 
which is negotiated with the coal industry. 
The Fund expended more than $55 million of 
a total income of $163 million, for hospital 
and medical care for the mine workers dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. In 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970 the 
Fund spent over $65 million out of a total 
income of $174 million for hospital and 
medical care. 

Because of the ever-escalating costs of 
medical and hospital care, the UMW Wel- 
fare and Retirement Fund has been forced 
to limit medical and hospital benefits to one 
year following disability for mine workers 
too young to qualify for a pension. Our un- 
ion fully recognizes that this is inadequate 
to the needs of mine workers. 

The UMW intends to win a much higher 
industry contribution to the Welfare and 
Retirement Fund in its 1971 negotiations. 
Even if the present forty cents per ton con- 
tribtuion were doubled, it would not be suf- 
ficient to provide indefinite hospital and 
medical benefits to disabled miners because 
of the need to increase pensions, survivors 
benefits and other benefits. 
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During recent weeks, mine workers who 
have been unemployed for more than one 
year because of disability have picketed and 
disrupted production of vitally needed coal 
in several mine fields. We recognize that the 
disabled miners’ needs are urgent and very 
real. The UMW Welfare and Retirement Fund, 
however, cannot provide indefinite medical 
and hospital care for these disabled miners 
without denying benefits to other working 
and retired members and survivors. 

The real answer to this problem, especially 
in the. face of soaring medical and hospital 
costs, is a program of hospital and medical 
benefits for disabled miners similar to Medi- 
care which would become applicable one year 
after disability. Such a program should pro- 
vide uniform benefits for continuing medical 
and hospital care costs resulting from dis- 
ability. The UMW Welfare and Retirement 
Fund now provides certain supplemental 
benefits to retired members over 65 who are 
enrolled in the Medicare program and would 
attempt to provide similar benefits under a 
federal program for disabled mine workers 
who have exhausted benefits now paid from 
the Fund. 

In the view of the UMW, such a program 
would best be supported from general taxa- 
tion. We urge the immediate introduction of 
legislation to meet the health care needs of 
disabled mine workers following one year 
of disability. We. will be more than pleased 
to work with your office in shaping a satis- 
factory legislative measure. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. A. BOYLE, 
President. 


SEABED CONVENTION 


Mr. MUSKIE. President Nixon stated 
in late May that the United States fa- 
vored a strong form of international au- 
thority over all areas of the seabed and 
subsoil of the high seas beyond a depth 
of 200 meters. This statement of policy 
provided an excellent framework for 
the extension of sound international law 
and cooperation in the uses of the ocean. 

The President now has a rare oppor- 
tunity to pursue this initiative by intro- 
ducing a comprehensive proposal to 
carry out these objectives before the U.N. 
Seabeds Committee meets in Geneva 
early next month. I urge the President 
to seize this opportunity and reject the 
advice of those who fail to see the neces- 
sity of extending sound environmental 
and legal concepts to the deep ocean, 
Unless sensible international arrange- 
ments are made shortly, spiralling de- 
mands on ocean resources and tech- 
nological advances will make a shambles 
of this last untouched world resource. 

The oceans are the common heritage 
of all men, and they should be the ob- 
jects of world cooperation rather than 
world division. 

First. An unqualified declaration that 
ocean seabeds and subsoil beyond the 200 
meter boundary are the common herit- 
age of all mankind; 

Second. An unqualified prohibition 
against unilateral coastal state claims 
and unregulated exploitation beyond 
the 200 meter line; 

Third. The unqualified reservation of 
international seabeds and subsoil for 
peaceful purposes only; 

Fourth. The creation of a strong in- 
ternational authority to protect the 
marine environment and to regulate the 
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exploration and exploitation of such 
areas; 

Fifth. A limitation on the rights of 
coastal States in areas beyond the 200 
meter line to actions taken in concert 
with and largely for the benefit of the 
international authority. 

The area between the 200 meter line 
and the base of the continental slope 
is of critical importance. It is here that 
the international authority must be 
strong. The zone should not extend be- 
yond the recognized limits of the con- 
tinental slope, and fees and payments re- 
ceived by the coastal State for develop- 
ment in this area should be turned over 
to the international authority for the 
benefit of all peoples. 

Finally, both the international author- 
ity and the coastal State which may act 
on its behalf must establish strict en- 
vironmental safeguards to preserve the 
life of the ocean. 

From information that I have re- 
ceived, it appears that the proposal being 
developed within the executive branch 
is admirable in concept and in scope. 
I urge the President to take the fullest 
advantage of this opportunity to move 
forward in a field of utmost importance 
to the future of mankind. 


THE CHANGING AMERICAN 

SCENE—ADDRESS BY FORMER 
SECRETARY OF STATE DEAN 
ACHESON 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the most perceptive analyses of the 
changes occurring in our society and 
their implications for the future was pro- 
vided by former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson last May 13 in his address at 
the Air University. 

Fortified as they are by a close fa- 
miliarity with history and the social and 
political changes produced by develop- 
ments, Mr. Acheson’s remarks command 
great attention and respect. 

I regret that the address leaves one 
with a feeling of alarm and pessimism, 
coupled with the reaction of hope that 
this distinguished citizen will provide us 
with an equally perceptive analysis of 
how our society can reverse the trend 
Mr. Acheson so forcefully describes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CHANGING AMERICAN SCENE AND Its IM- 
PLICATIONS FOR OuR NATIONAL WELL- 
BEING 

(Address by Dean Acheson) 

Thinking of how to sum up for you my 
assigned theme, “The Changing American 
Scene and Its Implications for Our National 
Well-Being,” I recalled that Lord Kenneth 
Clark had described a strikingly similar pe- 
riod as a time of “Protest and Communica- 
tion.” He was referring to the Reformation 
in sixteenth century Europe. Then, while a 
a new world was in process of discovery and 
new horizons were unfolding, a novel method 
of communication fanned long dormant em- 
bers of protest into flames that destroyed the 
unity of Christendom and the very concep- 
tion of universal authority. The protest of 
the fifteenth century was prelude to the de- 
struction of the Thirty Years’ War in the 
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seventeenth, unequalled since barbarian in- 
vasion had put an end to the Par Romana. 

The novel method of communication was 
the printing press. “People used to think of 
the invention of printing,” observed Lord 
Clark, “as the linchpin in the history of 
civilization. Well, fifth century Greece and 
twelfth century Chartres, and fifteenth cen- 
tury Florence got on very well without it— 
and who shall say that they were less civil- 
ized than we are? Still, on balance, I sup- 
pose that printing has done more good than 
harm.” 

Can one say as much of radio and televi- 
sion, which are dominating our age? What- 
ever the answer, the question is probably 
the wrong one. If we ask instead whether the 
impact of radio and television on our age 
is comparable to that of printing on the 
sixteenth century, the answer must be: Cer- 
tainly—but far greater in affecting the pace 
and direction of change. Surely the fact that 
the Korean War was the last to be reported 
mainly by press and the Vietnamese the first 
to come to the viewer directly through tele- 
vision has had a great deal to do with the 
change in the public attitude between the 
two. Can one doubt that, had General Grant’s 
Wilderness Campaign and the fighting from 
Somme thrugh Passchendale been seen on 
television, the problems of all leaders, but 
especially those of Presidents Lincoln and 
Wilson, would have been even more difficult 
than they were and vastly different? 

In the sixteenth century the printed word 
needed nearly a hundred years to fan protest 
to effective and destructive action. The real 
and alleged causes of protest had long been 
present. Doctrinal and organizational con- 
flicts were not new within the universal 
church, Political unease between the Em- 
peror and the Pope and between both and 
the great feudal lords had laid fuel for the 
kindling despite the removal of restless 
spirits by the crusades. Protest against the 
harshness of the feudal system had already 
burst into violence with the Peasants’ Revolt 
and its bloody suppression. Even so, criticism 
of religious and political authority was car- 
ried by a slow, small current to a few selected 
segments of society, and addressed to an 
educated elite. Today, in sharp contrast, an 
insistent torrent of information, misinfor- 
mation, and opinion on all subjects over- 
whelms our society for lack of historical 
perspective and a prevailing sense of values 
necessary to cope with it. This lack is a con- 
sequence of the pace of change. In my life- 
time the population of our country has more 
than trebled. By the end of the century it 
will increase further by an amount equal to 
the combined populations of Britain and 
France. An estimated 88% of our people will 
live in cities of over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
strides in science and technology surpass all 
achieved between the origin of the wheel and 
the nineteenth century. The increase of ma- 
terial production over only the past twenty 
years has been so great as to produce an en- 
vironmental crisis of the basic elements of 
life itself—air, water, and the supporting 
earth. 

Adjustment to the pace of change is quite 
as upsetting as to change itself. Over many 
millennia women have been struggling to 
overcome restraints variously attributed to 
men and biology. In the past century the rate 
of change in their status has been bewilder- 
ing. Economic pressures, education, and med- 
ical science have all contributed to it. Its 
effect on the unit basically affecting con- 
temporary culture, discipline, and ethical 
standards—the family—has been enormous. 

All these changes have cumulatively ac- 
centuated another apparently new, but ac- 
tually very old and always disturbing, 
phenomenon—the conflict of generations. To 
both Plato and Aristotle, revolt for its own 
sake by the young against the system and 
establishment of their elders—whatever it 
might be—provided the chief periodical cause 
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of social change. It had no consistent pur- 
pose or effect; merely to change the status 
quo. Latterly it has been observed that this 
revolt has occurred only during static social 
periods when the younger generation found 
no escape from the geographic or other lim- 
itations of their elders’ society. When, how- 
ever, new fields or opportunities were opened 
by new discoveries, adventurous youth 
flocked off to new fields to make their own 
mistakes with joyous unrestraint. Even in 
static periods, it has been pointed out, those 
who protested were rarely themselves op- 
pressed protestants. Thus, in Europe of 1848 
middle-class and well-to-do students were 
championing working-class grievances; and 
in Russia, at the turn of the century, those 
of the peasants. Without laboring the point, 
it is probable that student unrest in this 
counry today is more the result of the nature 
and pace of change than a cause of change. 

Another profound effect over the past 
century of the changes we have been noting 
is upon our political postulates. With grow- 
ing emphasis after the Civil War the prin- 
cipal postulate, the Zeitgeist, was faith in 
Progress, conceived of as a force moving hu- 
manity steadily forward and upward. So 
strong was faith in this escalator that in- 
terference with its workings was regarded 
as a sort of hubris, an insolent meddling 
with divine iaw. Indeed, the Supreme Court 
interpreted the constitutional protection of 
life, liberty, and property as incorporating 
the doctrine of laissez-faire, or—in Justice 
Holmes’s phrase—as enacting Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s Social Statics. Legislatures were 
prohibited from regulating economic enter- 
prise in doing what came naturally. 

Now, however, acceptance of the mechanis- 
tic ideal of Progress has given way to gal- 
loping nihilism and cynicism on one side and 
to escapist sentimentality on the other. In 
the resulting confusion a new postulate has 
easily taken over first place in political be- 
lief. The doctrine that all men are created 
equal has long been deeply imbedded in 
our political holy writ. After passing through 
the larval and chrysalis stage as an aspira- 
tion and ritualistic affirmation, it now 
emerges as the crusading faith of our time, 
demanding destruction of infidels, Egalitari- 
anism and its corollary, maporitarianism, are 
potent forces for change today. Again, the 
Supreme Court within the past decade and 
a half has given constitutional sanction to 
both doctrines as controlling in our domes- 
tic affairs. 

The State Department verbally embraces 
the same doctrines as the touchstone in re- 
lations with governments abroad. Their ef- 
fects are only tangential and whimsical, for 
few governments in the world are based upon 
a broad, honest, and effective franchise. The 
domestic affairs of strong governments, like 
those of most of the communist states, we 
cannot affect and do not try to. Weaker 
regimes, such as those in Greece and Haiti, 
we scold for departures from the true faith. 
In regard to assorted regimes, black and 
white, the egalitarian principle is treated 
with light-hearted inconsistency. The black 
dictatorship of General Mobutu in the Congo 
is pampered with over a billion dollars in 
aid funds, while Duvalier’s Haiti is starved. 
The white governments in southern Africa 
are subjected to various manifestations of 
displeasure (all ineffective), including em- 
bargoes and other irritations. Like a cannon 
loose in an eighteenth century ship of the 
line during heavy weather, the principie of 
egalitarianism can wreak considerable havoc 
to the crew without harm to the enemy. 

Together the electronic media and egali- 
tarianism have intensified the change in the 
nature of American political leadership that 
began in the Jackson era. Until then—and 
in Europe until much later—the word “Es- 
tablishment” could be meaningfully applied 
to those directing the nation’s affairs. After 
Jackson, and particularly after the Civil 
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War, the Establishment split, the controllers 
of economic affairs taking over the bulk of 
ability and power. Politicians, federal and 
local, fell into disrepute amounting almost 
to contempt. The same was true in Europe, 
so much so that George Bernard Shaw, him- 
self a Fabian socialist, in Back to Methu- 
selah, imagined a society of people living 
to nearly a millennium, attaining great 
wisdom, and assigning the duties of govern- 
ment to Chinese slaves. The main point, 
however, is the interacting effect of the de- 
motion in status of the politician, the in- 
crease in complexity of his problems, and the 
development of electronic communication. 

In a democracy gifts of advocacy and act- 
ing, enhanced by the new techniques of com- 
munication, are of immense importance in 
attaining political power and maintaining 
agreement, approval, and consent. They are, 
however, far less potent aids in the manage- 
ment of great affairs. Mr. Churchill's oratory 
inspired the British people, but it was his 
ability to stimulate and direct wise action 
that carried them through the Battle of 
Britain. Hitler's oratory aroused the German 
people, only to lead them to evil courses 
and their own destruction. 

The needs of a politician before and after 
his election to office were strikingly brought 
home to me during a call from Mr. John F. 
Kennedy to discuss appointments to his 
Cabinet in December, 1960. “I knew,” he said, 
“almost everyone in the country who could 
have helped me in becoming President, but 
I know all too few who can help me in act- 
ing as President.” 

It would be quite wrong, however, to leave 
the impression that the chief effect of the 
new electronic communication is as an aid 
to its adept users in gaining a political fol- 
lowing. The obverse is equally true. It is also 
a powerful aid to the impact of any pro- 
testing group upon both political leaders and 
other social groups. Nor is this all. By ac- 
centuating the dramatic—and what is more 
dramatic than conflict?—it encourages ex- 
hibitionism, extremism, and violence. These 
are far more potent in gaining attention and 
asserting a position than reasoned argument 
and rational persuasion. The effect is to set 
aflame the atmosphere of political discourse 
and deprive it of reason, just as the great 
fire raids of the last war fed upon oxygen 
sucked from the air. 

Finally, we are not without some exper- 
ience to guide us in foreseeing the effect 
that competing and inflamed protests, aimed 
both at influencing leaders and attracting 
support, have upon the cohesion of a society. 
When I was young, British society nearly 
came apart over the controversy about Home 
Rule for Ireland and the Ulster question, 
Extremes of passion made parliamentary 
government almost impossible. Violence per- 
meated the political scene to the point of 
being embraced by women in pursuit of 
their demand for suffrage. The loyalty of 
the army and of young intellectuals to 
“King and Country” was drawn into ques- 
tion. The outbreak of the First World War, 
perhaps, saved the British from trouble ap- 
proaching that which produced the Civil 
War in 1641, the Revolution of 1688, and 
the Chartist riots of the nineteenth century. 

Not long afterward the combination of 
military defeat and resulting internal divi- 
sions of the most basic sort so dissolved the 
coherence of the Russian and German po- 
litical systems that the Bolsheviks and the 
Nazis, respectively, were enabled to impose 
their totalitarian systems and suppress all 
dissent by force and terror: 

Such are the main elements, as I see them, 
in the changing American scene. What are 
the implications for our future national wel- 
fare? Do they help or hinder toward estab- 
lishing justice, insuring domestic tranquil- 
ity, and providing for the common defense? 
Do they help or hinder the conduct of re- 
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lations with foreign nations to create a fa- 
vorable environment in which free societies 
may survive and flourish? I believe that they 
are harmful for the reasons that can be 
briefly stated and explained. 

First, the factors of change already noted 
are reducing the quality of judgment and 
the effectiveness of action with which our 
society and others deal with the tasks con- 
fronting them. They push leaders and lead 
toward the satisfaction of immediate desires 
and easiest choices. Then turn people away 
from self-restraint, discipline, and pursuit of 
values attainable only by persistent follow- 
ing of long-run policies. 

Second, these same factors affect other 
nations very much the same way they affect 
us. Thus, an ill-considered decision of one 
state may adversely affect another, provoking 
equally ill-judged response, impairing the 
long-range interests of both and the pros- 
pects of future cooperation. Furthermore, as 
Lord Salisbury observed, the world was bet- 
ter off when people “could read no other 
language than their own.” Now that they 
can hear and see what is going on everywhere, 
there is no end to “envy, hatred, and malice, 
and all uncharitableness” in interfering with 
other peoples’ business. National and inter- 
national communities are becoming more 
volatile, reacting hastily to find quick relief 
from often self-inflicted ills at the expense 
of impairing well-laid plans and more distant 
values, 

For instance, during a brief period after 
the last war, a few gifted French leaders 
initiated in Westen Europe inspired steps to- 
ward a unity that might transcend the con- 
fines of small national states and hold prom- 
ise of a new, strong, and benign unity in 
world affairs. The French people tired under 
the immediate strains of the task. Diverted 
by the lure of glamour and folie de grandeur, 
they followed General de Gaulle into a policy 
of prideful nationalism, which the country 
could not economically afford or militarily 
support. In its course to failure the military 
defense of Europe was weakened, the franc 
devalued, and economic and political con- 
flicts were set up within Europe and with the 
United States that have impaired the oppor- 
tunity to create a viable European commu- 
nity. 

Again, as one considers our increasing in- 
volvement in Vietnam following the French 
withdrawal in 1954, one notes a series of 
improvised steps to deal piecemeal with a 
deteriorating situation. Most of them won 
general approval; none appeared as a large 
commitment until a very large one was upon 
us. One senses the defect, dangerous to gam- 
blers and politicians, of increasing one’s 
bets and investment in a venture showing 
steady loss, thus increasing the difficulty of 
cutting one's losses and scrapping the vyen- 
ture. One misses a calculation of the future, 
a reckoning of costs within allowable invest- 
ment and values obtainable, unobscured by 
words like “falling dominoes,” “honorable 
solutions,” and “the will to win.” The re- 
sult has shaken confidence in our govern- 
ment at home and abroad and set up or in- 
creased conflicts, dangerous in the extreme, 
within our society. This is a description of 
continued failure of judgment. 

Illustrations could be multiplied. It is 
enough to mention the reaction of the Soviet 
apparatus to alarm over successful protest 
by the Czechs against the rigidity of their 
communist bureaucracy and fear that it 
might be contagious. The short-term solu- 
tion of invasion and suppression suggests 
long-term setbacks in relaxing fears and hos- 
tilities that must precede settlements fur- 
thering Russian security. One can add the 
failures of developing societies in Latin 
America to identify and attack their own 
problems rather than protest that a rich 
neighbor is not doing more to help them. 

Perhaps the most basic difficulties of our 
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own society and others in this time of pro- 
test and communication arise in identify- 
ing real subjects of concern and dealing with 
them with discrimination, circumspection, 
and persistence. In his book, The Unheavenly 
City, Professor Edward C. Banfield of Har- 
vard discusses “Counterfeit Crises and Real 
Problems.” Confusion comes from failure 
to differentiate the consequences of a cold 
from that of cancer. Our people are over- 
whelmed and frustrated by a multiplicity of 
concerns, A danger that confronts the radar 
of antiballistic systems is being saturated 
and rendered ineffective by multitudinous 
incoming targets—some false, some real 
weapons. Survival lies in identifying the real 
ones. In the political and social fields, pro- 
tests, demonstrations, strikes, disorder, and 
the babel of media do not help separate the 
counterfeit and spurious from the real. 
Counterfeiting crises is considerably more 
serious than counterfeiting currency and is 
worthy of at least equal suppression, 

When reai problems are identified, the 
need arises to deal with them circumspectly. 
This requires a penetrating survey of all 
aspects of the problem and the effects of all 
solutions proposed. Solutions that create 
more or more serious problems than they 
attempt to solve are not wise or feasible, 
no matter how much support they have. 
For instance, if the legally enforced separa- 
tion of black and white children for pur- 
poses of education had been clearly identi- 
fied as a problem requiring solution, it would 
have been recognized as different and sepa- 
rate from other problems, such as enforcing 
by law some specific racial mixture in all 
public schools, or the use of schools whose 
primary function is education, as an instru- 
ment of social reform. Careful scrutiny of 
remedies would reject as not feasible those 
that seemed likely to bring an exodus of 
whites from cities, impairment of the cities’ 
tax bases, underemployment and crime with- 
in them, decline in the quality of public 
education, other services, and the general 
urban environment. 

In the foreign fleld the same necessity 
exists for discernment in selecting objectives 
and circumspection in choosing means and 
methods, Aid and trade policies and methods, 
for instance, seem to be products of popular 
whims and vagaries. Sometimes the aim as- 
serted is to gain allies or strengthen them; 
at other times, to strengthen democratic re- 
gimes; at still others, to punish those of 
whom we disapprove by cutting trade rela- 
tions. Often the object seems to be the hu- 
manitarian one of relieving need; and, again, 
the more earthy one of reducing surpluses 
by giving them away. Some urge the build- 
ing of commercial bridges to communist sa- 
tellites, presumably to wean them away from 
their ideology. In the face of this confusion, 
consistency in policy is almost impossible, 
and intelligent criticism of method very dif- 
ficult. The result is most often an attitude 
of revulsion against liberal trade and aid 
policies and return to restrictive and isola- 
tionist ones. 

However, “the common defense’—as the 
Constitution states one of our trinity of na- 
tional purposes—suffers, perhaps, most se- 
verely in the interplay between the masses 
and the media. Here, where General Mar- 
shall used to urge that consistency and per- 
sistence in effort are as important as mag- 
nitude, policy is subject to extremes of al- 
most hysterical pressures. Under the stimu- 
lus of actual enemy attack, there is almost 
no limit to what the media will support, the 
people will authorize, and the government 
will provide. When the memory of danger 
fades, taxation and national service are 
viewed as intolerable and unnecessary bur- 
dens. Distrust, springing from an unpopular 
war, accompanied by its full quota of mili- 
tary and political misjudgments, touches off 
an epidemic of attacks and protests, which 
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undermine confidence in the whole military 
establishment. When a distinguished soldier 
and undistinguished President voiced suspi- 
cion of the “‘military-industrial complex,” he 
proved not only that “war is much too seri- 
ous a thing to be left to military men,” but 
that politics is, also. 

War—certainly nuclear war—is too serious 
a thing to be engaged in by anyone. The 
object of national policy is to prevent it. In 
the present state of justified mistrust among 
nuclear powers, endless talk alone cannot 
produce a reliable nuclear disarmament 
treaty. Verbal negotiations will have to be 
accompanied over many years by negotiation 
through acts in which a wise, expensive, and 
persistent military policy upon our part 
might convince the Russians of our mutual 
interest in maintaining stable second strike 
capabilities on both sides, incapable of esca- 
lation into a first-strike capability without 
detection from outside observation. 

Then, and only then, could some measure 
of confidence be placed in engagements. But 
have we the resolution and discipline to em- 
bark on and maintain such a policy over 
the years? Twenty years ago I argued with 
conviction that our society was inherently 
stronger than the Soviet because it was sup- 
ported by the free will and consent of its citi- 
zens, whereas a communist regime rested 
upon compulsion backed by fear. If, how- 
ever, free citizens turn against a course that 
their interest calls upon them to follow, 
within measurable time it will fail, The virus 
of disbelief. in danger and recoil from meet- 
ing it seem to lead to distrust and impa- 
tience toward our allies and a wishful belief 
that Russian hostility of the Stalin- 
Khrushchev period has abated, Some go even 
further and urge a unilateral postponement 
in development or even an actual reduction 
of our military capacity to induce a Russian 
response in kind, 

Enough has been said to indicate where 
present trends could take us. I cannot recall 
an instance of a democratic society that, once 
having lost the will to provide for domestic 
tranquility and national security, has re- 
gained it by a new birth of discipline and 
commitment. It has been said that the judg- 
ment of nature upon error is death. In the 
life of nations that judgment has been disas- 
ter. I do not predict. It is enough to regret 
that 

I tell you nought for your comfort, 
Yea, nought for your desire, 

Save that the sky grows darker yet, 
And the sea rises higher. 


SENATOR MOSS AND THE 
CONSUMER 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, we in 
Congress rarely look back. Today’s crisis 
or tomorrow's law preoccupies us. Stir- 
ring legislative battles, victories and de- 
feats, pass quickly and surely from the 
front pages to the dimly remembered 
quiet of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

But this week I happened to read a 
summary of the work of our Consumer 
Subcommittee during the current Con- 
gress. Frankly, I was amazed, not only 
at the level of energetic activity but at 
the level of significant achievement. 

The Senator from Utah (Mr. Moss) 
assumed the reins as chairman of the 
Consumer Subcommittee only in April of 
last year. Much of the technical side of 
the subcommittee’s work was new to him, 
but he seized the responsibilities and 
sorted out the essence of what it is that 
frustrates, angers, and bugs the Nation’s 
consumers, then he set out to do some- 
thing for the consumer. 
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Just look at the range of issues his 
subcommittee has pursued: cigarette ad- 
vertising and toy safety; flammable fab- 
rics and poison prevention packaging; 
advertising and drug addiction; advertis- 
ing and nutrition, chemical mace and 
fish inspection; a forum of consumer pro- 
tection activities within the Federal 
Trade Commission and the strengthening 
of the antifraud work of the Justice De- 
partment; assuring consumers that their 
day in court through class action suits for 
the benefit of all consumers cheated by 
the same scheme or practice, the devel- 
opment of sound consumer information 
on product life and performance through 
product testing and scrutiny of super- 
market pricing and labeling practices 
which bring the consumer a dollar’s 
worth for a dollar spent. 

Several major new laws are already 
on the books as a result of his efforts; 
others are well on their way to enactment 
this year. And for still others a solid 
foundation has been laid for future 
action. 

I thought Senators would like to have 
a capsule glance at the record of TED 
Moss’ work product as chairman of the 
Subcommittee for Consumers. 

Let us look at the record. 

Warranties and guarantees: Let us 
face it. There is probably no greater 
source of frustration with the American 
consumer than phony and misleading 
guarantees. The tricky warranty game 
has become an American ritual of the 
late 20th century: Man buys a product— 
especially an appliance—that does not 
work or does not work the way it should 
or stops working in a couple of days. 
Then comes the anxious scanning of the 
small print in the warranty sheet and the 
inevitable discovery: The warranty ex- 
pired as you crossed the threshold of the 
store; moving parts were not covered; 
you have to mail it to Muncie, Ind., post- 
paid. Shoddy workmanship coupled with 
shoddy promises, A recent poll in Utah 
found two-thirds of those polled demand- 
ing remedial legislation on warranties 
and guarantees. 

Under Senator Moss’ subcommittee 
and floor leadership they are getting it. 
The Senate has passed the landmark 
guaranty and warranty bill. When the 
House completes action, this law will 
force manufacturers to spell out their 
warranty obligations, keep them from 
using words of warranty as an illusory 
smokescreen to escape their common law 
obligation to provide a product which is 
fit for the purpose for which it is sold. 
It is a law which sets minimum standards 
for the content of full warranties; and it 
provides for the consumer’s full recovery. 
of his attorney’s fees and incidental ex- 
penses if he has to go to court to en- 
force his rights. 

Cigarette advertising: It is rare 
enough in Congress when a Senator or a 
Representative in Congress enters a 
face-to-face challenge with a powerful 
industry and it is rarer still when he wins, 
Senator Moss took on two heavies of 
American industry, the cigarette manu- 
facturers and the broadcasters. The law 
which will make cigarette commercials 
a historic curiosity by the first of next 
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year bears his imprint more than any 
other man. It represents the culmination 
of a decade-long fight for TED Moss—a 
fight he will not let rest until we have 
brought home to our young people the 
full truth about the hazards of smoking. 

Toy safety: 6 months after the Na- 
tional Commission on Product Safety 
told Congress that comprehensive toy 
safety legislation was needed, the bill 
which Senator Moss had engineered 
through Congress was signed into law. 
No longer will our children be exposed 
to sharply pointed pins used to attach 
the eye of a doll; no longer will our chil- 
dren inhale the darts of a poorly designed 
Zulu gun. These dangerous products, and 
thousands of others like them, are no 
longer being sold thanks to the enact- 
ment of the Toy Safety Act. 

Poison prevention packaging: The 
Consumer Subcommittee focus on pro- 
tection for the very young has been dem- 
onstrated in yet another piece of legis- 
lation which the Senate has passed. Some 
day an innocent child, briefly unattended 
while her mother answers the door, will 
grab for some furniture polish under the 
kitchen sink and find that it has been 
safety packaged so that its deadly con- 
tents cannot find its way into her mouth, 
The mother who returns to find her baby 
struggling to get into the enticingly pack- 
aged container will have Senator Moss to 
thank for the safety closure that has 
saved her child from harm. 

And the list could go on—Flammable 
Fabrics Act amendments that give the 
Federal Trade Commission stronger en- 
forcement tools; future hearings on the 
product safety proposals of the National 
Commission on Product Safety; auto in- 
surance legislation reform; nutrition of 
dry breakfast cereals. 

Of course, no Senator single handedly 
passes legislation. It takes great team- 
work to engineer important legislation 
through Congress. But Senator Moss has 
time and time again captained a strong 
consumer team that has scored heavily 
for the consumer—and for legitimate 
business. Consumers are fortunate in 
having a man like Ten Moss carrying the 
ball for them. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to the senior Senator from Washing- 
ton for his expression of confidence in 
my leadership of the Consumer Subcom- 
mittee. I would remind Senators, how- 
ever, that I am but following the course 
set by Senator Macnuson himself, who 
doubled as chairman of the Consumer 
Subcommittee until he asked me to as- 
sume that responsibility. 

Senator Macnuson has long been rec- 
ognized as one of the top national lead- 
ers in promoting the consumer interest. 
He has provided an excellent example 
of leadership by his arduous efforts, his 
dedication, his effectiveness. I am pleased 
to be able to follow in his footsteps as 
chairman of the Consumer Subcommit- 
tee and join with him as a cosponsor 
of a number of measures including the 
warranty and guaranty bill that was re- 
cently passed by the Senate. 

I have enjoyed this work and feel that 
we are making real progress in securing 
for consumers their just rights in the 
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marketplace. I want to assure the chair- 
man of my continuing commitment to 
work with him in pushing the consumer 
movement forward. 


SENATOR RANDOLPH RESPONDS TO 
EDITORIAL—DISCUSSES HIGH- 
WAY PROGRAM AND TRUST FUND 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
July 20, the Washington Post published 
an editorial concerning the Highway 
Trust Fund. I felt there were erroneous 
conclusions about the highway program 
and my own viewpoint on the future of 
the trust fund. 

I subsequently wrote a letter to the 
Post discussing these matters in detail. 
That letter was published today. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial of the Washington Post and my 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

$20 BILLION a YEAR For HIGHWAYS? 


On the Senate floor one day last month, 
Senator Randolph tossed off a piece of infor- 
mation that each member of Congress and 
each taxpayer ought to ponder for a while. 
“State highway officials, through their na- 
tionwide organization,” he said, “estimate 
that the national highway needs for the next 
15 years will cost $320 billion.” 

We've gotten so used to talking about 
billions—a federal debt that approaches $400 
billion, a defense budget of around $80 bil- 
lion—that the size of this figure is hard to 
grasp. But $320 billion is enough money for 
the government to buy all the railroads in 
the country, repair their roadbeds, fill all 
of their needs for new equipment, operate 
their passenger and communter trains with- 
out charge to the riders for the next 15 
years, and still have a big kitty left over. 
Looked at another way, $320 billion is enough 
to buy every man, woman and child in the 
United States a new television set on each 
January 1, for the next 15 years. 

That’s why the hearings on highway mat- 
ters on Capitol Hill last week are important. 
Slowly but surely, and rather quietly, Con- 
gress is moving toward a decision that will 
set the country’s tranportation policy for the 
next decade. The law that sends tax revenues 
directly into the Highway Trust Fund ex- 
pires on October 1, 1972, and the time for 
Congress to renew or change it is drawing 
near. And so is the battle between those who 
want to keep this great pot of federal 
money—now more than $4 billion a year— 
flowing into highways and those who want to 
see some of that money diverted to other 
projects, most particularly other transporta- 
tion projects. 

Some members of Congress, like Senator 
Randolph, have already made it clear that 
they cannot concelye of any substantial 
change in the trust fund. But Secretary of 
Transportation Volpe testified last week that 
he favors a broader use of trust-fund rev- 
enues. And Governor Mandel, speaking on 
behalf of the National Governors Conference, 
argued that a state ought to be able to 
choose between having its share of that trust 
fund spent on highways or on some other 
kind of transportation. 

If the administration will give Secretary 


Volpe its full support and if the governors 
and mayors, not to' mention plain old tax- 


payers, Will rally round Governor Mandel, the 
fight over the trust fund could be a good 
one. But if any change is to be made in how 
that fund is used this kind of strong sup- 
port will be required. The highway lobby is 
about as strong as lobbies come and a good 
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many members of Congress seem to be in 
love with highways. 

Before voting to renew the trust fund as 
it now stands, however, members of Congress 
ought to think about what it is doing to the 
country. One out of every eight dollars that 
state and local governments spend goes into 
highways. These governments spend more on 
highways than on colleges and universities; 
twice as much on highways as on hospitals; 
four times as much on highways as on crime 
prevention; ten times as much on highways 
as on parks and recreation. Much of this 
highway spending is stimulated by the fed- 
eral government. It puts up almost a third 
of the money and a state can hardly af- 
ford to reject the 90-10 or 50-50 matching 
funds thus made available. All this happens 
while the cities become increasingly jammed 
with cars, while the air thickens with ex- 
haust fumes, while seashores become more 
polluted with oil. Does it make sense in this 
situation—which is not the situation that 
existed when the trust fund was set up in 
1956—for Congress to lead the way, to egg 
the states on, towards a time when more 
than $20 billion a year is spent on highways? 


U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1970. 
The WASHINGTON Post, 
1515 L Street NW .„ 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sir: Your editorial of July 20 on the 
Highway Trust Fund raises questions that 
merit further discussion, as does your inter- 
pretation of my position concerning the fu- 
ture of the fund. 

I agree that, considering the scheduled 
1972 expiration of the Trust Fund and the 
delayed completion of the Interstate system, 
the hearings conducted by the Subcommittee 
on Roads are very important. For this rea- 
son I was disappointed not to see any cov- 
erage of these hearings in the Post up to this 
point, coverage that would contribute to a 
fuller public understanding of the issues 
involved. 

Throughout the 15 days of hearings held 
this year there has been considerable discus- 
sion of the Highway. Trust Fund. It is ob- 
vious from this testimony that there is some 
sentiment (but not necessarily a consensus) 
for changing the Trust Fund from its present 
comparatively limited purposes. The Trust 
Fund was created in 1956 mainly as a financ- 
ing mechanism for the Interstate system of 
highways and the regular Federal-aid road 
building program. There is little question 
that it has performed this function well. 

With the Interstate system now more than 
70 percent complete, it is apparent that the 
Congress must give careful consideration to a 
new national highway program, one that will 
help set transportation patterns for many 
years, That is one reason I have deliberately 
deferred introducing comprehensive high- 
way legislation until the conclusion of these 
hearings. In this way neither witnesses nor 
Senators were limited to discussions within 
the confines of specific legislative proposals. 

I have not, contrary to the implications of 
your editorial, adyocated an indefinite con- 
tinuation of the Trust Fund as now consti- 
tuted. I have stated that I believe the Federal 
Government has a moral, if not strictly legal, 
commitment to the public to complete the 
Interstate system substantially as authorized 
on a 90-10 matching basis. There has been 
strong evidence that several segments of the 
Interstate system, primarily high-cost sec- 
tions located in urban areas, may never be 
constructed. Because of this, I have asked 
Transportation Secretary Volpe to explore 
with the appropriate state and local officials 
the feasibiliy of considering these controver- 
sial segments for removal from the Inter- 
state system at a possible saving of $4 billion. 

It is now estimated that the Interstate sys- 
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tem can be finished in about seven years, and 
I am now considering proposing a legisla- 
tive measure to establish a firm deadline for 
this completion. 

For the post-Interstate period I have been 
repeatedly advocating establishment of a 
single formula for allocating Federal high- 
way funds, perhaps on the order of 70-30, 
with the states having wide latitude in deter- 
mining where this money should be spent. 
In this way we might hope to profit by the 
experience of the past 14 years, in which 
there has been concentration on the Inter- 
state system, a necessary and worthwhile 
program, and comparative neglect of other 
parts of the highway network especially old 
bridges and many primary and secondary 
roads. 

Although the transportation uses of the 
Highway Trust Fund cannot be broadened a 
great deal while the Interstate obligation 
remains, I expect to see moves to do so this 
year. Last December, I introduced a bill which 
would allow cities to use Trust Fund monies 
to support public transportation systems, 
mainly buses, thereby making use of high- 
ways more efficient and hopefully reducing 
the need for additional urban highways. I 
have also proposed a bridge replacement pro- 
gram financed by the Trust Fund. 

New legislation to be introduced will pro- 
pose moving other highway-related activi- 
ties into Trust Fund financing, including for- 
est highways, public lands highways, safety 
programs, safety research, beautification, re- 
placement housing and equal employment 
opportunities. 

Witnesses at our hearings have advocated 
enlarging the Trust Fund into a general 
transportation fund. I recognize that some 
transportation programs have been severely 
underfinanced, and I hope these imbalances 
can be corrected. What will happen. several 
years in the future I cannot predict, but I feel 
it is necessary to retain the Trust Fund in 
essentially its present form until current In- 
terstate and Defense Highway system com- 
mitments are met. 

Truly, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, Chairman, 


TRIUMPH OF FREE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the distin- 
guished Senator from Colorado (Mr. AL- 
LOTT) performed a service for the Senate 
and for readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on July 6 when he inserted a 
speech given in Tokyo on July 2 by the 
distinguished Chairman of the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve, Dr. 
Arthur Burns. I have just finished read- 
ing the speech, and for those who may 
have missed it for one reason or another, 
I make the suggestion that this was too 
important a statement to miss. It can 
be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
July 6, 1970, page 22799. 

The title of the address was “The Tri- 
umph of Free Enterprise.” It was de- 
livered in Tokyo, Japan, and addressed 
the problems of developing economies 
throughout the world. More than that, 
however, his thoughts range far into 
fundamental questions, and with a great 
deal of historic perspective he compared 
the promises and the performances of 
free world and Communist bloc econ- 
omies during the past several decades. 
The substance of his remarks is that the 
world’s economic success stories—par- 
ticularly the Asian countries of Japan, 
the Republic of Korea, Nationalist 
China, Thailand, Hong Kong and 
Malaysia—are all countries which to a 
greater or lesser degree have adhered 
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to market economic principles. By con- 
trast, Asian countries which experienced 
the slowest rates of growth in the period 
from 1958 to 1968 were also the countries 
which leaned most heavily on centralized 
economic controls. Examples in this 
category are Ceylon, Burma, India, and 
Indonesia. 

Concluding his remarks on the inter- 
national economic picture, Dr. Burns 
voiced the hope that those countries 
which have fared less well will be in- 
clined to review their positions in the 
light of past policies and change those 
policies: 

I see a basis for optimism about the fu- 
ture in the economic experience of both the 
countries that have forged ahead and those 
that have lagged behind. What has gone 
wrong, after all, is not something immutable. 
A country can change its future, for the 
better, by changing its policies. The countries 
that have lagged in the economic contest 
have the opportunity to learn from experi- 
ence and to alter their course. 


I commend Dr. Burns for his timely 
and astute remarks. 


MAYOR GRANDBERRY PROVIDES A 
STRONG LEADERSHIP IN TIME OF 
DISASTER 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the Houston Chronicle of July 26, 1970, 
contains an article entitled ‘“Lubbock’s 
New Mayor Had Trial by Tornado,” 
which describes the leadership and cour- 
age displayed by the mayor of Lubbock, 
Dr. James H. Grandberry, during the 


recent Lubbock, Tex., tornado. 

As the article points out, Mayor 
Grandberry had been in office only 3 
weeks when the tornado struck the city 
in early May. Despite his newness to the 
office, Mayor Grandberry went into ac- 
tion immediately and displayed leader- 
ship and organizational skills that would 
arouse envy in the most experienced gov- 
ernmental administrators. 

I toured this disaster area within 72 
hours of the tornado and met with 
Mayor Grandberry and the City Council 
of Lubbock to go over the situation in 
detail to determine what needed to be 
done. I was most happy to be able to 
help the people of Lubbock by expedit- 
ing emergency assistance to that stricken 
city. The tornado struck Lubbock on 
May 11, 1970, and on May 18 after my 
return to Washington, I introduced S. 
3848 to give special emergency relief to 
Lubbock. Within 1 week or the bill’s in- 
troduction, hearings were held before 
the Subcommittee on Disaster Assist- 
ance of the Senate Committee on Public 
Works on my bill. 

In my work with Mayor Grandberry, 
I was most impressed by the presence and 
poise he demonstrated during those try- 
ing days. 

Mayor Grandberry is now working dil- 
igently on the problems of rebuilding 
this shattered community. I want to as- 
sure him and the people of Lubbock that 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower), Lubbock’s great 
Congressman, Mr. Manon, and myself 
are doing all we can to assist them with 
this task. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
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sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Houston Chronicle, July 26, 1970] 


Lupsocx’s New Mayor Hap TRIAL BY 
TORNADO 


Lussock.—James H. Granberry had been 
mayor of Texas’ eighth largest city only three 
weeks when on May 11 a tornado ripped 
out the heart of Lubbock. 

In a terrifying five minutes one of the 
worst tornadoes in Texas history claimed 
the lives of 26 persons, injured an estimated 
1500 and caused damage placed at $200 mil- 
lion. 

For the 37-year-old dentist, life changed 
instantly. 

Suddenly, 2600 Lubbock families were 
plunged into various degrees of distress. 
Ninety of the injured were hospitalized. With 
949 homes destroyed or heavily damaged, 
1800 persons required emergency shelter and 
11,664 were provided by the American Red 
Cross with 34,994 hot meals in a week. 

What can a mayor of three weeks, ac- 
customed to the quiet decorum of a dental 
Office, do when confronted with so fright- 
ening an emergency? 

OPERATIONS PRAISED 


“I have never seen rescue and relief op- 
erations brought into being more quickly 
or effectively,” said Gen. George A. Lincoln, 
President Nixon’s personal representative 
to the disaster area who flew in from Wash- 
ington the next morning. 

“Disaster operations are always difficult, 
but this has been the smoothest I have 
known,” said George Hastings, who also ar- 
rived the following day to coordinate the 
entire federal relief and recovery effort. “I 
attribute it to an excellent city government 
and to full understanding and cooperation 
by the city, county and state governments.” 

Hastings, of Denton, is regional director 
of the Office of Emergency Preparedness. 
Lincoln is director of the OEP, working di- 
rectly under the President. Both arrived in 
Lubbock after the city’s emergency operat- 
ing center had swung into action. 

“You handled everything perfectly,” said 
U.S. Rep. George H; Mahon, who comes from 
Lubbock. 

AT HOME WITH FAMILY 

Granberry, who defeated the incumbent 
mayor in an April 21 election, was at home 
with his family when the tornado dipped 
down from a crashing, lghtning-filled 
thunderstorm which grew more violent as 
it approached the West Texas city. 

Granberry said that at the approach of 
the storm, he and his family had gathered 
in the center of the house and he had 
helped his wife, Edwina, get the five chil- 
dren tucked away in the safest place. “Then 
I went outside to look at the sky. When I 
returned the radio was off and I figured my 
weak batteries had finally played out. It 
was several minutes later before I knew what 
had happened, and several hours before I 
began to realize the full extent of it.” 

The usual five minute drive to city hall 
took almost an hour. 

“We even got lost a couple of times,” 
Granberry said. “The usual landmarks that 
we automatically used to guide us had been 
blown away.” 

At city hall Granberry was soon joined 
by the other four councilmen and city ofi- 
cials. Everything was turmoil. The police 
station had been hit and was without elec- 
tricity and communications. 

COUNCIL CONVENED QUICKLY 


It took only minutes to convene an emer- 
gency council meeting. The mayor asked for 
and received permission to allow the city 
manager, Bill Blackwell, to take charge and 
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run things, although the city charter said 
the mayor had power under such emergen- 
cies to “act as he sees fit and order any 
agency or citizens to do what he requests.” 

“When you are riding horseback in a 
swollen stream and things get rough, you 
don't try to change horses,” Granberry said. 
“Our city manager operates the city on a 
daily basis and knows the people who head 
each phase of our operation. I saw no rea- 
son to step in and take over when he al- 
ready knew who was in charge of what and 
just how much he could do. 

Action came fast that tragic night. 

“Immediately we proclaimed a state of 
emergency,” the mayor said. “We put a cur- 
few on the hit area as best we knew it, and 
ordered all looters to be shot on sight. 
Then, the city council went into emergency 
session to pass needed resolutions to begin 
immediate search and rescue, and make 
plans on how to operate our city. 


NATIONAL GUARD ASKED 


“The council immediately contacted the 
state capital and asked the National Guard 
be activated. We learned the governor was 
out of state, but the lieutenant governor 
promised every help possible and flew out 
to aid us himself the next morning.” 

Gransberry went 44 hours without sleep 
while directing the emergency operation, 
All of the dead were found before daybreak 
and only a few injured were located after 
the sun came up. 

“I see no major goof-ups in the entire 
operation, looking back over it,” Granberry 
said. “Sure, no one is ever prepared for this 
type of thing. But with a capable, efficient 
and dedicated city staff, concerned and co- 
operative citizens and tremendous response 
from the county, state and federal govern- 
ment, everything seemed to go as smoothly 
as possible.” 

By daylight rehousing of persons had be- 
gun. The Red Cross and the Salvation Army 
headed the feeding and reclothing of 
stricken people, operating with the United 
Fund and many church organizations. 

“Lubbock has already recovered in spirit,” 
Granberry said. “This was proved six weeks 
after the storm when we went on national 
television with the 10th annual Coaches 
All-America game, and had the biggest 
crowd ever of football fans—not just people 
making a show. 

“People have become individuals again, 
but with a different spirit. It’s a renewed 
spirit that we are going to build back bet- 
ter. I think we will.” 


DON’T BLAME MR. NIXON 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, one of 
the most incisive analyses of the causes 
and effects of campus unrest appears on 
the editorial page of today’s Wall Street 
Journal. 

It was written by a student, Douglas 
L. Hallett, a Yale University senior and 
editorial chairman of the Yale Daily 
News. He currently is a summer employee 
in the Journal’s Washington bureau. 

Mr, Hallett asserts: 

No amount of frustration with society 


justifies or explains the destructive path 
some student protest has taken recently. 
President Nixon has withdrawn more than 
100,000 troops from Vietnam and instituted 
draft reform that will lead to a voluntary 
army. He has proposed an income mainte- 
nance plan that would be the most revolu- 
tionary domestic program in a generation 
and he is already the first President since 
Franklin Roosevelt to spend more on domes- 
tic programs than on defense. 


He says: 


It can be argued that these steps are not 
enough. 
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But then he poses a question: 

But can it really be argued that they are 
so unsatisfactory that burning buildings and 
disrupting classrooms become justifiable or 
even understandable? 


Mr. Hallett declares: 


Responsibility for the campus unrest does 
not lie with the President, as some suggest, 
but rather with the very same people who 
have been devoting so much energy to blam- 
ing the President: The faculty and admin- 
istrators of the nation’s colleges and 
universities. 

In their efforts to escape responsibility, 
they are blaming Mr. Nixon. In the process, 
they are breeding in their students the kind 
of rigidity that comes only with a one-sided 
historical analysis— 


But inevitably— 


the universities must take primary respon- 
sibility for the confusion among many of our 
students. More than any other institution, 
they influence the thoughts and feelings of 
the brightest of our young. And more than 
any other institution, they are responsible 
for preserving our past and passing along the 
best of it to the next generation. They have 
failed miserably in that role. And only when 
they begin to succeed will students turn to 
more constructive paths for their emotional 
surges. 


Mr. President, this article merits wide- 
spread attention. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
July 29, 1970] 
CAMPUS UNREST: DON'T BLAME 
Mr. NIXON 


(By Douglas L. Hallett) 


WaASHINGTON,—President Nixon has now 
had an opportunity to study the initial testi- 
mony of his Commission on Campus Unrest 
headed by William Scranton. He has also 
received a report from his special adviser on 
campus problems, Alexander Heard, chancel- 
lor of Vanderbilt University. Hopefully he will 
read both selectively. Although the commis- 
sion and Mr. Heard have elucidated some of 
the problems facing universities, their basic 
thrust is much too one-sided and much too 
limited by contemporary events to be of any 
real value. 

While the testimony before the Scranton 
commission and Mr. Heard’'s report make 
some reference to the need for reform on 
university campuses themselves, the domi- 
nant tone is somewhat. different: The Pres- 
ident is at fault. He must listen to the stu- 
dents, respond to their views, end the war, 
and if that cannot be done tomorrow, at 
least try to “communicate” with the nation's 
colleges and universities. 

“It may well be that the only line in your 
report that will have meaning for our col- 
leges and universities is the line that reads: 
‘This war must end’,” said Sen. Edward M. 
Kennedy (D., Mass.). From Robben Flem- 
ming, president of the University of Mich- 
igan: “An end to the use of American troops 
in Vietnam will not still campus unrest, but 
it will do more than anything else to help 
contain it.” From Charles Palmer, president 
of the National Student Association: “As 
long as there is substantial American mili- 
tary involvement in Indochina, students will 
continue to oppose it.” 

And the foundation of criticism of the war 
is always buttressed with the nation’s other 
alleged failings. “Unless we can begin now 
(restoring youth’s faith by doing their bid- 
ding),” testified Yale psychologist Kenneth 
Keniston, “ours will not only be a divided and 
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sick society, but a society that has lost the 
best of its youth—a society on its death-bed.” 
Even calm Mr. Heard recommended “that 
the President increase his exposure to cam- 
pus representatives, including students, fac- 
ulty and administrative officers, so that he 
can better take into account their views, and 
the intensity of those views, in formulating 
domestic and foreign policy.” 

There is, of course, some validity in these 
views. Certainly the war and the threat of the 
draft have created consternation on campus. 
Certainly many able students are shocked by 
the disparity between their own luxury and 
the deprivation around them when they leave 
comfortable suburban high schools for the 
dirt and tedium of urban university neigh- 
borhoods. 


IMPORTANT SOCIAL FACTORS 


Even more important are other social fac- 
tors the Scranton Commission and Mr. Heard 
have yet to discuss. Students discover in col- 
leges for the first time that they will not in- 
herit the earth, that the increasingly central- 
ized nature of the American economy has 
foreclosed many of the opportunities for self- 
expression they thought they would have. 
Thousands study international relations in 
college, but the State Department can use 
only 150 each year. Only a few in any profes- 
sion can rise to positions where individual 
initiative and creativity are truly possible. 

But no amount of frustration with society 
justifies or explains the destructive path 
some students protest has taken recently. 
President Nixon has withdrawn more than 
100,000 troops from Vietnam and instituted 
draft reform that will lead to a voluntary 
army. He has proposed an income mainte- 
nance plan that would be the most revolu- 
tionary domestic program in a generation and 
he is already the first President since Frank- 
lin Roosevelt to spend more on domestic 
programs than on defense. 

It can be argued that these steps are not 
enough. But can it really be argued that they 
are so unsatisfactory that burning buildings 
and disrupting classrooms become justifiable 
or even understandable? 

Can it really be argued that students, a 
group possessing the luxury of time to use 
traditional political channels and the most 
potential for eventually controlling them, de- 
serve the President’s special attention? 

Can it really be argued that students are 
doing anything more than indulging their 
own uncontrolled emotions when their ac- 
tivities polarize the society and undermine 
the political viability of issues with which 
they are supposedly concerned? 

Mr. Keniston and others who have been 
counseling the President over the past few 
weeks may be optimistic about the students 
and their concerns, but the real radicals in 
this society fear them. They see many stu- 
dents as indulging themselves at their ex- 
pense. The Black Panthers denounced the 
white students who took to the streets dur- 
ing the May weekend demonstrations as 
“racist exhibitionists who know black people, 
and not they themselves, will have to face 
the repercussions of their madness.” 

And Steven Kelman, a Socialist and recent 
Harvard graduate whose book, “Push Comes 
to Shove,” as the best yet on campus unrest, 
blasted his fellow students before the Scran- 
ton Commission for their “snobbish, arro- 
gant and elitist attitude.” He said unrest 
would continue “as long as students con- 
tinue to regard the American people not as 
potential allies in solving problems but as 
an enemy to be confronted.” 


A FUNDAMENTAL REALIZATION 
Neither the Panthers nor Mr. Kelman 
would appreciate being coupled with Vice 
President Agnew, but they share with him 
one fundamental realization: Most so-called 
student radicals cannot be trusted. Students 
don’t know what they want. They identify 
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for periods of time with anybody from Eu- 
gene McCarthy to Bobby Seale, but their 
commitments are transitory. The outrage 
that followed the Cambodian incursion has 
not been followed by sustained politcial ac- 
tivity among students. As president King- 
man Brewster of Yale knew when he under- 
took his policy of generous tolerance last 
spring, students get bored easily when it 
comes to the hard work of political organi- 
zation and stop when the initial enthusiasm 
has passed. 

Worse yet, students are frighteningly ig- 
norant of the problems the country faces 
and of the efforts that have been made to 
solve them. They react strongly to rhetoric 
because they have nothing else on which to 
rely. It can be argued that President Nixon's 
withdrawal from Vietnam is too slow, but 
those who make this point should be willing 
to acknoweldege that Mr. Nixon is doing ex- 
actly what Robert Kennedy proposed in 1968. 

Similarly, it is possible to quarrel with the 
“new urbanology” of Daniel Patrick Moyni- 
han and Edward Banfield, but it should also 
be clear that their approach is designed par- 
tially to eliminate the statism that proved so 
ineffective in the Johnson Administration’s 
“Great Society” programs. Students, in their 
false morality, refuse to make these ac- 
knowledgments because their historical 
sense is too weak to breed in them the tol- 
erance that should come with learning. 

Responsibility for this situation, does not, 
as the Scranton commission testimony and 
Mr. Heard’s report come close to implying, 
lie with Mr. Nixon. Rather, as only a few 
brave academic souls such as former Cornell 
President James Perkins have partially con- 
ceded, it lies with the very same people who 
have been devoting so much energy to blam- 
ing the President: The faculty and adminis- 
trators of the nation’s colleges and universi- 
ties. During the Fifties, Mr. Perkins argues, 
universities became so distracted by the Mc- 
Carthy furor that they failed to keep pace 
with changing historical currents, Instead of 
changing teacher content and academic 
structures, they just marked time. 

On a public policy level, Mr. Perkins be- 
lieves this led to the universities’ advocating 
two premises that were “bankrupt” long be- 
fore the academic community noticed. One 
was that the United States could intervene 
freely throughout the world. The other was 
that integration, accepted by both black and 
white, would be the answer to racial tensions. 
Mr. Perkins says these faulty ideas have 
“chopped up” universities. And although he 
does not continue his argument, presumably 
he means that this has taken place at least 
partly because the universities have refused 
to accept responsibility for their views. Now, 
in their efforts to escape responsibility, they 
are blaming Mr. Nixon. In the process, they 
are breeding in their students the kind of 
rigidity that comes only with a one-sided his- 
torical analysis. 


UNCHANGED SINCE THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Perkins analysis can also be extended 
to the internal structure of universities. Uni- 
versities are the only institutions in Ameri- 
can society that have not fundamentally 
changed since the Middle Ages. They still 
maintain highly structured tenure systems 
that protect incompetence and cheat the 
student out of the personal tutoring that he 
is told the best universities offer. But the ac- 
ademic community's own rigidity does not 
stop it from lashing out at the political sys- 
tem and accusing it of the very same au- 
thoritarianism and repression academic in- 
stitutions so perfectly exemplify. Learning 
from people who engage in this kind of self- 
delusion and self-projection, students na- 
turally come away confused about their his- 
tory and their place in it. 

In fairness, it must be noted that the prob- 
lem Hes deeper than the campus, The loss of 
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historical perspective and the diminished 
and unsure sense of the self that it brings 
have been encouraged by other institutions 
as well. Writes historian Daniel J. Boorstin, 
“In our churches the effort to see man sub 
specie aeternitatis has been displaced by the 
‘social gospel’"—which is the polemic against 
the supposed special evils of our time. Our 
book publishers and literary reviewers no 
longer seek the timeless and durable, but 
spend most of their efforts in fruitless search 
for ala mode ‘social commentary’—which 
they pray won’t be out of date when the issue 
goes to press in two weeks or when the man- 
uscript becomes a book in six months.” Nor 
have the news media, in this day of up-to- 
the-minute television coverage, done much 
to develop in their audience a feel for the 
slow and deliberate character of social 
change. 

But inevitably the universities must take 
primary responsibility for the confusion 
among many of our students. More than any 
other institution, they influence the 
thoughts and feelings of the brightest of our 
young. And more than any other institution, 
they are responsible for preserving our past 
and passing along the best of it to the next 
generation. They have failed miserably in 
that role. And only when they begin to suc- 
ceed will students turn to more constructive 
paths for their emotional surges. 

This does not mean President Nixon can- 
not take some steps to ease campus tensions. 
He can persuade his Vice President to soften 
his statements that appear to many students 
to be deliberate incitement to riot. He can 
make a far better intellectual presentation of 
his own views than he has so far. He can 
begin advocating the kinds of public and 
private decentralization that will create new 
opportunities for self-expression for students 
and others. But Mr. Nixon should resist, and 
resist vigorously, anybody who advises him 
to institute artificial consultation with stu- 
dents that cannot be followed by policy de- 
cisions the students desire. The problem goes 
far beyond anything symbolic gesturing 
could solve, and besides, students get too 
much of that already on their campuses. 


THE COST OF MOVING THE EDA 
REGIONAL OFFICE FROM DULUTH 
TO CHICAGO 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Grand Rapids Herald-Review recently 
published an excellent editorial examin- 
ing the Economic Development Admin- 
istration’s plans to move the regional 
office from Duluth to Chicago. 

The Herald-Review editorial points out 
not only the cost of this move to the city 
of Duluth, but also the cost to those 
which the EDA office is designed to serv- 
ice. Among other ways, this cost can be 
measured in terms of the easier accessi- 
bility of the Duluth office to EDA desig- 
nated counties than to the proposed office 
in Chicago. Twice as many eligible coun- 
ties and 11 times as many Indian reser- 
vations are within 200 miles of Duluth 
when compared with those which are the 
same distance from Chicago. 

Despite the testimony of Robert Po- 
desta of EDA on the proposed move, clear 
evidence of the need for a transfer of 
offices and of the efficiency and economy 
which supposedly would accrue from it— 
indeed, clear evidence of any justifica- 
tion for such a move—has yet to be pre- 
sented. 

At a time when dollar investments in 
vital domestic programs must be 
stretched to their uppermost limits, and 
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when high taxes and inflation prevent 
desperately needed legislation affecting 
health and education from being enacted, 
it is incredible that the administration 
should contemplate such a costly action. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that the complete text of this informative 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Grand Rapids (Minn.) Herald- 
Review, June 29, 1970] 
EDA OFFICE Move To CHICAGO Is DIFFICULT 
To UNDERSTAND 


Minnesotans find it difficult to understand 
the reasoning back of the decision to move 
the regional Economic Development Admin- 
istration (EDA) office in Duluth to Chicago. 

Fifty-eight employees and a $1,100,000 an- 
nual payroll are involved in the transfer. But 
more importantly, it will move the EDA of- 
fice a considerable distance from the area it 
serves most frequently. 

Sen. Walter F. Mondale, in a sharp ex- 
change with an EDA official at a recent sen- 
ate sub-committee hearing, pointed out that 
“there are twice as many EDA designated 
counties and 11 times as many Indian reser- 
vations within 200 miles of Duluth as there 
are within the same radius of the Chicago 
office.” 

In further emphasizing the desirability 
of the present location, Sen. Mondale said 
that there are 106 public works projects 
within 200 miles of Duluth and 21 within 
200 miles of Chicago, and 27 business loan 
projects within 200 miles of Duluth as com- 
pared with five in Chicago. 

EDA will leave quarters which are leased 
through July 1, 1971, to move into temporary 
quarters in Chicago. Another move will be 
necessary when permanent quarters are lo- 
cated. Robert Podesta, assistant secretary for 
economic development of the Department of 
Commerce, admits that it is more costly to 
move twice than once, yet he can see no rea- 
son to remain in Duluth until permanent 
quarters are available in Chicago. 

EDA offers the surprisingly feeble excuse 
for the move that “it is easier for most people 
who have to deal with us to get to Chicago. 
There are many areas that might have had 
some help that couldn't get to Duluth.” 

This may surprise residents of this area 
where many EDA projects are centered. It 
seems relatively easy to reach Duluth from 
virtually any part of the Upper Midwest. 
Grand Rapids residents, for example, can 
drive to Duluth in less time than it takes 
a traveler to get from his airplane at O’Hare 
airport and reach downtown Chicago. 

Figures of EDA activities make it quite 
clear that more projects are located near 
Duluth than within easy traveling distance 
of Chicago. There may be good reasons for 
the transfer of the office to Chicago. If there 
are, someone should take the time to present 
them. In the absence of such information, it 
is rather difficult to view the transfer of the 
office from Duluth to Chicago in terms of 
efficiency and economy. 

While it will now be less convenient to 
handle EDA projects, the really important 
concern is that projects from northern Min- 
nesota continue to receive the consideration 
they merit. EDA has been helpful in financ- 
ing a number of worthwhile projects in this 
area, and can be of assistance in areas 
plagued by economic problems. 


SPURIOUS COMMUNIST RULES 
FOR REVOLUTION 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I do not 
know how many times, in the pages of 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and else- 
where, I have run across the spurious 
“Communist Rules for Revolution,” 
which are widely cited by those on the 
far right as evidence that our society is 
slipping toward Communism on a path 
set more than half a century ago. 

We are indebted to the Senator from 
Montana (Mr. METCALF) for his exposure 
of this phony document a year ago. But 
exposure has not lessened the distribu- 
tion of these so-called rules supposedly 
captured by allied forces at Dusseldorf, 
Germany, in May 1919. How they have 
survived as an article of faith among 
those of the far right was explained Sun- 
day in an article written by Wesley Mc- 
Cune and published in the Washington 
Post. It is an article well worth read- 
ing, for it tells much about the opera- 
tions of the rightwing publicity mill in 
this country. I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIGHTWING Hoax SURVIVES EXPOSURE 
(By Wesley McCune) 

(Note.—The author is president of Group 
Research Inc., a former correspondent for 
Time and Newsweek and a former staff mem- 
ber for the Agriculture Department and the 
Democratic National Committee.) 

To anyone who believes a certain “docu- 
ment” currently making the rounds of right- 
wing groups and other places, there is little 
mystery about the cause of civil disorders, 
sexual permissiveness, pornography or even 
gun control legislation. 

It is all the result of a Communist plot, 
and it is all laid out in the “Communist Rules 
for Revolution,” said to have been captured 
in May, 1919, at Dusseldorf, Germany, by 
allied forces. 

In the wave of current circulation being 
given the Rules, there is sometimes an intro- 
ductory admonition to read them in the light 
of what is going on these days—51 years 
later—but the text is always the same: 

“A. Corrupt the young, get them away 
from religion. Get them interested in sex. 
Make them superficial, destroy their rugged- 
ness. 

“B. Get control of all means of publicity 
and thereby: 

1. Get people’s minds off their govern- 
ment by focusing their attention on ath- 
letics, sexy books and plays, and other 
trivialities. 

2. Divide the people into hostile groups 
by constantly harping on controversial mat- 
ters of no importance. 

3. Destroy the people’s faith in their nat- 
ural leaders by holding the latter up to con- 
tempt, ridicule, and obloquy. 

4. Always preach true democracy but seize 
power as fast and as ruthlessly as possible. 

5. By encouraging government extrava- 
gance, destroy its credit, produce fear of in- 
fiation with rising prices and general 
discontent. 

6. Foment unnecessary strikes in vital in- 
dustries, encourage civil disorders, and fos- 
ter a lenient and soft attitude on the part 
of government toward such disorders. 

7. By specious argument cause the break- 
down of the old moral virtues: honesty, so- 
briety, continence, faith in the pledged 
word, ruggedness. 

“C. Cause the registration of all firearms 
cn some pretext, vith the view of confisca- 
tion of them and leaving the population 
helpless.” 

Unfortunately for those minds to whom 
this explains our social evils, the whole thing 
is a fraud. 
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Proving the nonexistence of anything is 
difficult, but Sen. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.) 
became alarmed last year at the wide circu- 
lation of the document and set out in his 
thorough way (he was once a judge) to nail 
the lie or find authenticity. And Metcalf 
was intrigued by the similarity of the 
“Rules” and another widely-circulated doc- 
ument called “Lincoln's Ten Rules” which 
he had exposed earlier as a hoax. 

Last summer, the senator sent copies of 
the Rules, together with an inquiry as to 
their origin, to the Department of Defense, 
the Central Intelligence Agency, Library of 
Congress, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and the Senate Internal Security subcom- 
mittee. None was able to identify the docu- 
ment or a source, but the inquiry did turn 
up a paragraph which the FBI had supplied 
a House subcommittee on appropriations on 
April 17, 1969, in answer to a question by 
Rep. Frank Bow (R-Ohio). 

The paragraph concluded that “we can 
logically speculate that the document is 
spurious,” 

Metcalf reported his findings, together 
with instances of modern use of the Rules, 
to the Senate on Aug. 13, 1969, but since 
then several Members of Congress have in- 
serted the phony in the Congressional Rec- 
ord as gospel truth—and lamented its apt- 
ness to present conditions, 


IN GENERAL USE 


The right wing keeps circulating it as an 
explanation for most modern evils. And 
more importantly, the phony is being given 
wide credence among editors, clubs and en- 
terprises not connected with any ideology, 

For instance, the Rules are printed on 
page one of “Table Talk,” the little flyer dis- 
tributed to customers of Marriott-Hot Shop- 
pes, Inc., which boasts a circulation of 256,- 
000. 


This version is headlined “Document of 
Destruction” and is given the following in- 
troduction: 

“In May of 1919 at Dusseldorf, Germany, 
the Allied Forces obtained a copy of some of 
the Communist Rules for Revolution. In 
1946, a U.S. attorney general obtained a copy 
of the same rules from a known member of 
the Communist Party. Today, we're told, 
these same rules are in effect. As you read 
them, mentally apply them to the present 
national condition and what you come up 
with will be frightening when you see the 
headway the rule-writers have made toward 
these goals.” 

Readers might wonder about the “U.S, at- 
torney general” who obtained a copy in 1946. 
There is no such person, but most versions 
attribute the Rules to one George A, Brauti- 
gan, identified as State Attorney, State of 
Florida. 

Brautigan’s jurisdiction, before he died, 
was Dade County, Fla., where he did indeed 
investigate communism, However, his suc- 
cessor has told inquirers that he can find no 
record of any such document. 

“several others have tried to authenticate 
the document or engage in the game of find- 
ing out how the hoax got started. Among 
them are the Progressive magazine, the Des 
Moines Register, Rep. Don Edwards (D- 
Calif.) and Morris Kominsky, a West Coast 
author. Each has come to a blind alley in 
trying to retrace nearly 50 years of events 
and people. 

A HARGIS INNOVATION 

Apparently the first major use of the Rules 
by the organized right wing was on the 
front cover of the May, 1964, Christian Cru- 
sade, the magazine of Dr. Billy James Har- 
gis. The next year, the last Rule was cited 
by Dan Smoot to fight gun controls. 

Various splinter groups fanned it out at 
about the same time, and the John Birch 
Society cited the first Rule in its March, 
1969, magazine as an explanation for efforts 
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to get more sex education courses into 
schools. 

Use of such a document may be expected 
from the more simplistic right-wingers, but 
it is perhaps more dangerous when employed 
by the scores of miscellaneous groups who 
have eagerly distributed the Rules. A few 
examples will show the nondescript and 
widespread nature of such circulation: 

Miller Feedlot, Shepherd, Mont; Con- 
cerned Taxpayers Association, St. Joseph, 
Mo.; the Milwaukee Lutheran; the Water- 
ville, Minn., Advance; the Holdredge, Neb., 
Citizen; Grand Central Aircraft Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif., and Advertising Engineers, Inc., 
Tulsa, Okla, (which notes that reprints are 
available from Charley’s Chuckle Cards in 
the same city.) 

Efforts to learn where some of the editors 
got their copy of the Rules are frustrating 
and sometimes funny. Most received a copy 
from a subscriber or picked it up from an- 
other publication which they can sometimes 
name. 

For example, the Seattle Shopping News 
picked it up from the Waterville Advance, a 
small paper in Minnesota which has been 
credited unusually often as a source. An edi- 
tor there explains that the subscriber who 
turned it in had clipped it from a Knights 
of Columbus publication in Winona, Minn., 
but that an inquiry there went unanswered. 

Meanwhile, the Seattle Shopping News 
version was being picked up by the Masonic 
Tribune, indicating the ecumenical virtues 
of the Rules. 


INTERNATIONAL AIRPLANE 
HIJACKING 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on July 
16 the Airline Passengers Association 
held a conference in Washington on the 
problem of international airplane hi- 
jacking. It was my pleasure to work with 
the APA in setting up this conference 
and to participate in it in a small way. 

A significant number of representa- 
tives of the industry were there, along 
with distinguished government leaders 
whose official duties touch this problem. 
I understand from Mr. Jack Cox, Presi- 
dent of APA and a long-time friend and 
political associate of mine, that the con- 
ference was definitely a success in terms 
of generating new ideas. 

One of the participants in the morning 
session was the Honorable Secor Browne, 
Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
His remarks were most interesting, and 
I want to share them with Senators. A 
transcript of the conference is being 
made, and as soon as I receive a copy I 
will ask that pertinent parts of it be in- 
cluded in the Recorp. In the meantime, 
I ask unanimous consent that Chairman 
Browne’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SECOR D. BROWNE 

Gentlemen, thank you for the opportunity 
to discuss with you today the problem of 
crimes against aircraft. I do not limit my- 
self to air piracy or hijacking, because I con- 
sider equally serious the threat of ground 
sabotage and all other acts of violence com- 
mitted during any phase of air transport 
operations, 

Let me begin by saying that I truly believe 
this subject is of paramount importance to 
all responsible and involved parties, if not 
the subject of top priority. It is clear that 
any condition which threatens the safety of 
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air travel simply cannot be tolerated. Crimes 
against aircraft, or any implied threat of 
violence, are a subject of international con- 
cern, 

It is a problem, however, which has gen- 
erated more discussion than decisio; emo- 
tion than action. It is essential, when con- 
sidering this subject, that the psychological 
roots of the problem be understood. Out- 
side of the areas of international confronta- 
tion, such as the Middle East, where political 
considerations dominate motives, the prob- 
lem is basically one of dealing with people, 

I would also exclude that lunatic fringe 
element bent on self-destruction which 
chooses the aircraft as its vehicle. I doubt 
whether we can ever effectively screen out 
and eliminate those people. Thank goodness 
they are a small number. 

Eliminating the professional guerilla and 
the insane, we are left with the common 
“run-of-the-mill” hijacker, The person who 
is not driven by any consuming internal fire, 
but essentially is looking for a means of ex- 
pressing himself. He is, it would seem, a per- 
son capable of reason, of weighing pro's and 
con’s, and, in a premeditated manner, one 
who is aware of and therefore considers al- 
ternatives. 

He does not want to die and is not bent 
on violence though once committed to his 
course of action may not have any alterna- 
tive but to back up an uttered threat and use 
whatever weapon he has at his command. He 
launches himself with the prior knowledge 
that probably nothing will go wrong, no one 
will get hurt, and he won't get caught. Even 
if he is apprehended, he is aware of the per- 
formance record of enforcement which, with 
notably few exceptions, has seldom. adhered 
to Gilbert and Sullivan's admonition in The 
Mikado: “Make the punishment fit the 
crime,” 

Reduced to its ultimate simplicity, the 
solution is. to be found in deterring the po- 
tential act rather than halting it once. be- 
gun, The steps taken by individual carriers 
as far as searches, etc.; and the work being 
done by Dr. Rheigard in establishing the 
psychological profile of the potential offender 
are excellent and should be broadened. It 
has been clearly demonstrated that the large 
majority of airline passengers are not of- 
fended by the efforts of the. carriers and the 
government to isolate the hijacker before 
boarding. 

But clearly, something else is needed, It 
is impractical to expect that every passenger 
for every flight will be screened, physically 
or psychologically, It is impossible to achieve 
absolute security on every ramp and in 
every hangar around the world. It is also true 
that there are sufficient statutory provisions 
to adequately handle the problem, at least 
as I interpret them. I do not believe that any 
additional laws will be helpful on a broad 
scale, 

What then, can and should be done? How 
can enforcement action be ensured and ade- 
quate use be made of existing statutes? I 
think it is admirable that the FAA and the 
Department of Justice have now agreed as 
to who has various responsibilities. That is 
an important step. 

However, hijacking and the intricacies of 
aviation law and international relationships 
are highly technical subjects. I do not be- 
lieve a local U.S. Attorney should be expected 
to be an expert in this field, A task force of 
specialists, traveling from case to case, would 
enhance the pursuit of justice—not hinder 
it, and such a group should be set up im- 
mediately, so that when a hijacker is appre- 
hended, he is prosecuted to the fullest ex- 
tent. 

While I recognize everyone's right to capi- 
talize on events and take advantage of op- 
portunities, I find deplorable the exploita- 
tion of some of these events which has lent 
an aura of glamour to the individual and an 
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almost “holiday atmosphere” to the entire 
exercise. I think the communication medias 
are in a position to carry a clear message to 
those who are contemplating a crime against 
an aircraft—that-they are dealing in an area 
which carries stiff penalties and has, in truth, 
none of the aspects of a modern day Captain 
Kidd charade. They should take every step, 
not to control the news, but to lend proper 
perspective to the problem. 

Those involved in the international forum 
have taken steps to standardize procedures. 
The recent ICAO meeting in Montreal and 
its subsequent clarification and extension 
of the principles of the Tokyo Convention 
will have, I think, significant impact, It is 
significant that all nations, regardless of po- 
litical orientation, are strongly united on this 
subject. But work in this area must not 
cease until there is clear and total agree- 
ment on definition of the crime itself. En- 
forcement procedures of a uniform nature 
and extradition rights in the absence of 
prosecution by local authorities remain to be 
agreed upon. There must be no haven for 
the hijacker, for as long as a single one 
exists, the temptations, and therefore the 
very real danger of mass disaster is ever 
present. 

Since the immediate possibility of totally 
preventing a hijacker access to an airplane 
is somewhat remote and since there are still 
places to go, every effort should be made to 
control the hijack while it is in progress. This 
is an item squarely in the hands of the 
individual managements of the carriers 
themselves. 

While violence on the filght deck is cer- 
tainly to be avoided, perhaps some con- 
centrated training of the crews in security 
and containment of the Individual once he 
reaches the cockpit should be undertaken. 
The flight deck of a modern transport air- 
craft is a confusing jungle to the stranger, 
and a well briefed crew, acting in a coordi- 
nated fashion and making maximum use of 
modern deterrents should be in a position to 
avert disaster. 

This coordination and training should also 
extend to a specially gathered ground crew 
(or crews) consisting of both government 
and carrier personnel, who are expert and 
experienced in the handling of a hijack in 
progress. Our communication network is 
such that these groups could be located in 
key spots and upon first notification of a 
hijack would immediately take over ground 
control of the aircraft. 

Through the use of specially developed 
‘codes, and with firsthand personal knowledge 
of the individual crew involved, these groups 
could play a major role in averting an air- 
borne disaster, should a hijacker slip past 
the ground screen. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has no statu- 
tory authority in this area, However, the 
grave impact of crimes against aircraft 
causes us deep and vital concern. While we 
are distressed and disturbed by aircraft 
crimes throughout the world, we can only 
voice suggestions to those who are directly 
included. We hope some have merits, and 
that those that do will be implemented. 

The program I have outlined; the creation 
of a strike force to ensure adequate prosecu- 
tion, the expansion of on-the-ground efforts 
by both carriers and government entities, the 
swift movement internationally to eliminate 
refuges, the additional special training of 
ground and flight crews in hijack procedures, 
and a concerted conscientious effort on the 
part of communications media, while not new 
in any sense, is perhaps more focused than in 
the past. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board stands ready 
to help in any way. No one should rest easily 
until every action has been taken to eliminate 
«crimes against aircraft. 

Thank you. 
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BIG THICKET: FABULOUS 
WONDERLAND 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
for many years I have fought to preserve 
the Big Thicket of southeast Texas for 
future generations to enjoy. On June 12, 
1970, hearings were held on S. 4, my bill 
to establish a 100,000-acre Big Thicket 
National Park. The hearings were held 
in Beaumont, Tex., by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Nevada (Mr. BIBLE), 
chairman of the Subcommiteee on Parks 
and Recreation of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. The witnesses 
who appeared at these hearings gave 
many reasons why a large part of the 
Big Thicket should be preserved. 

Recently an article on the Big Thicket 
was brought to my attention. While the 
gentleman who wrote the article did not 
testify at the hearing, he is a strong and 
knowledgeable advocate for the Big 
Thicket. In his letter to me, he described 
himself as an old forester, and his arti- 
cles demonstrate his great knowledge and 
love for our woodlands. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that two columns by Mr. Barnard 
Hendricks, entitled “Getting To Know 
Texas,” one which appeared in the De- 
cember 4, 1969, issue of the Southwest 
Dallas County Suburban and the other 
which appeared in the December 30, 
1965, issue of the Cedar Hill Chronicle, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Southwest Dallas County 
Suburban, Dec. 4, 1969) 
GETTING To Know Texas 
(By Bernard Hendricks) 

Funk and Wagnall's dictionary defines a 
thicket as a thick growth, as of underbrush, 
through which a passage is not easily ef- 
fected; a coppice; jungle. Perhaps the great- 
est example of a thicket to be found any- 
where in the United States is located in 
East Texas, lying principally within the 
boundaries of Harding, Polk and Tyler coun- 
ties with long arms extending into San 
Jacinto, Liberty and Montgomery counties. 
The present area of the “Big Thicket,” esti- 
mated to be about two million acres, is a 
mere fraction of the great thicket the first 
pioneers faced as they traveled into Texas 
from Western Louisiana. 

Once the great thicket, spread over an 
estimated fifteen million acres, mostly in the 
rolling country between the Neches and 
Trinity Rivers, was the home of Indian tribes 
that lived in picturesque villages of round- 
shaped pole huts, thatched with thick grass 
and mud and who tended small fields of 
squash, corn and melons, One tribe still lives 
on a reservation in the northern part of the 
thicket on the Alabama-Coushatta Indian 
Reservation. From the time the first pioneers 
tangled with its dense jungle like growth 
of vines, small trees and shrubs beneath 
towering primeval forest trees the great 


thicket has been known as the “Big Thicket." 
The dense growth was almost impenetrable 
with the equipment at hand in early times 
and only experienced hunters, trappers and 
scouts dared to venture beyond the edges of 
the great wilderness. During early times the 
great thicket was a wonderful haven for many 
forms of wild life and passenger pigeons, 
now extinct, once roosted there by the mil- 
lions. Evidences of their great numbers may 
still be found in the very luxuriant growth 
of great trees that still thrive on the fer- 
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tilizing materials which the birds left behind 
in great deposits of their droppings. 

Now the chief attractions of the “Big 
Thicket” are the wonderful forest trees, many 
of great height and girth. The understory 
with its great array of rare and beautiful 
wild flowers and a host of Interesting plants, 
including lovely wild orchids, delicate ferns, 
sparkling mosses and masses of lichens with 
rich and varied’ hues of orange red and blue 
green: beautiful streams densely shaded by 
great walls of living greenery; a host of 
wild animals and birds that make their 
home in the enchanting wilderness, The 
forest growth includes giant magnolias, lofty 
cypress trees, stately pines, giant hollies and 
a host of broad-leaved trees, Wildlife in the 
“Big Thicket" includes black bear, bobcat, 
lynx, a few panthers, deer, wild turkeys, 
beaver, otter and several different kinds of 
squirrels. A number of rare birds, such as 
the Ivory Billed Woodpecker, make their 
home in the “Big Thicket” and protection 
of the jungle-like habitat is essential to their 
continued existence. 

According to the geologic history of the 
region, the “Big Thicket” area has at times 
been an arm of the Gulf of Mexico and the 
waters of the Gulf have inundated the area 
numerous times, only to recede and leave 
behind silty deposits which have in part, 
accounted for the richness of the soil and this 
in turn has led to the rich development of 
its varied and unique flora. 

Sen. Ralph Yarborough now has a “Big 
Thicket National Park Bill” pending in the 
Senate and if it is approved, a considerable 
area of the “Big Thicket” will be preserved 
for future generations to enjoy. With a 
National Park only about 250 miles away, 
residents of Southwest Dallas County could 
easily take advantage of wonderful hiking 
trails that would penetrate the depths of this 
fabulous wonderland of plants and animals, 
the “Big Thicket.” 


[From the Cedar Hill Chronicle, Dec. 30, 
1965] 


GETTING To Know TExas 
(By Barnard A. Hendricks) 


Foresters classify young trees into three 
groups, seedlings, saplings and poles. Beyond 
the pole state they are considered to be full 
fledged trees, although they may still be 
classified into various groups depending on 
age, height, crown form, etc. As for the tree 
itself, if it could have any feelings or any 
say about the matter it would probably con- 
sider itself a tree as soon as it was strong 
enough to bear the paperlike nest of the wasp 
and the down lined nest of birds, tall enough 
to serve as a perching place for the birds. ar 
old enough to bear seeds that can replenish 
the forest. 

Some trees bear seeds quite early in life. 
The presence of acorns on small live oaks, 
only 4 or 5 years old, is not extremely un- 
usual. Chinese tallow trees, introduced trees 
now being extensively planted in the south- 
ern coastal areas of Texas for their brilliant 
autumn foliage, may bear when only 6 or 7 
years old, copious clusters of small burs, each 
resembling a tiny cotton bur and containing 
3 small pea sized seeds, china white in color. 
Some bald cypress trees may begin bearing 
their marble sized seed cones when only 8 
years old and some sycamores of similar age, 
may likewise begin to produce their round 
ball like fruits dangling at the tips of long, 
slender thread like stems. These fruits with 
roughened surfaces and only slightly smaller 
than a golf ball contain hundreds of small 
seeds, each attached to a small dartlike 
spindle and bearing a tiny parachute of fiuffy, 
light brown hair. Some flowering trees, like 
the desert or flowering willow for example, 
bear seeds at an earlier age, some when only 
3 or 4 years old. 
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As the trees become self reproducing mem- 
bers of the forest and become host to the 
wasps, bees, and birds, they become ever 
more important in the cycle of life, contrib- 
uting increased supplies of fresh oxygen to 
the atmosphere to combat the “smog” and 
“smaze” that threatens to reach the stage 
where it is dangerous to human life in the 
large cities. Ali trees make good use of the 
water they take from the soil by taking car- 
bon dioxide from the air and nutrients and 
water from the soil and converting them 
through the miraculous process known as 
“photosynthesis,” into sugars and starches 
which are changed into various forms of cel- 
lulose and ultimately into woody fibers and 
tissues that form the roots, trunks, branches 
and foliage of the trees. The water the trees 
lift from the soil is in part transpired out 
through tiny openings in the leaves to give 
that wonderful moist, cool feeling to the air 
that is so refreshing in the summertime. 

The trees voice no spoken language, but 
the rustling of their leaves and the soft sigh- 
ing of the winds amongst the cedars and 
junipers bring to us messages that no hu- 
man tongues could utter. Each leaf laden 
twig and needle covered bough breathes a 
matchless spirit of vigor and mirrors the 
vibrance of sunlight in all its glory. The 
Southwest corner of Dallas County with its 
great escarpment where millions of trees 
manufacture fresh oxygen daily can truly lay 
claim to being a healthful place in which to 
live. Even in wintertime when the hardwood 
trees lose their leaves and become dormant, 
the cedars and junipers continually supply 
fresh oxygen. 

The large size of old tree stumps found in 
numerous places within the escarpment for- 
est offer mute testimony to the glory of the 
early day forest where many of the first set- 
tlers found logs to build homes, barns, and 
fences. Ancient, weathered cedar stumps, 18 
to 20 inches in diameter and oak stumps that 
are much larger can still be found within 
the shaded depths of the hollows. 

On some stumps annual growth rings are 
still visible and they still serve to remind us 
of the years when the trees that are now 
gone, lived in the forest. The inner rings tell 
of the tree’s growth in infancy, the outer 
rings record its closing years. On a few big 
old stumps the record stretches back to the 
days when the largest and best trees were 
cut to provide logs and shakes for the first 
homes to be built along the escarpment. 
Many of the oldest and largest trees now 
standing in the forest had already reached 
tree size when those first homes were built 
and the laughter of children was heard along 
the rim for the very first time. What a 
wealth of memories these very very old trees 
must hold in their narrow bands of growth 
that measure the march of the seasons and 
the passing of the years. 


HERSCHEL D. NEWSOM 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. President, our Nation 
recently lost one of its outstanding agri- 
cultural leaders through the death of 
Herschel D. Newsom, for many years 
master of the National Grange. I had 
the opportunity of communicating often 
with Mr. Newsom. 

His vast reservoir of experience in the 
field of agricultural legislation was of 
great help to me, and I benefited greatly 
on many occasions by seeking his advice 
and counsel. 

Mr. Newsom's expertise in the general 
field of agriculture gained the attention 
of many international organizations 
which drew on his superior knowledge. 
He was appointed to many boards and 
commissions whose aims are of a human- 
itarian nature. 
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Mr. President, America and, in partic- 
ular, American agriculture have been 
enriched by the life of this outstanding 
man. I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial tribute appearing in the Indian- 
apolis News of July 6, 1970, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


HERSCHEL D. Newsom 


Indiana, which contains some of the na- 
tion’s finest farmland, has produced many 
farm leaders whose knowledge and ability 
have won them national and international 
recognition, 

Ranking high among such men was Her- 
schel D, Newsom, 65, Bartholomew County 
farmer whose advice and services were sought 
by Washington administrations for many 
years. 

Newsom followed a family tradition when 
he became active in the Indiana Grange and 
the National Grange, influential farm orga- 
nizations. He was master of the Indiana 
Grange from 1937 to 1950 and master of the 
National Grange for 18 years. 

His expertise in agricultural matters 
brought him two terms as president of the 
International Federation of Agricultural Pro- 
ducers. President Johnson then appointed 
him as a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission, a position he held at the time 
of his death from a heart attack Thursday. 
Secretary of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin, 
also a Hoosier, paid tribute to him as one of 
the best informed and most active men in 
the national agricultural picture. 

Newsom was a farm leader who opposed 
excessive government control of farm pro- 
duction and the daily lives of citizens. A man 
who did not hesitate to express his opinions, 
he believed it was this opposition to Federal 
encroachment which led to his election as 
master of the National Grange. 

Indiana University, where he was gradu- 
ated in 1926, acclaimed him as a distin- 
guished alumnus. He was also a distinguished 
Hoosier and American and an outstanding 
spokesman for his fellow farmers. 


JULY—HISTORIC MONTH 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, most people 
are inclined to think of July as a lush 
month in which most people let down a 
little and concentrate upon enjoying the 
good life rather than driving toward some 
great achievement. 

However, July is studded with dates of 
splendid accomplishments, as Harry 
Jones points out in the Deseret News of 
July 21. 

Mr. Jones recalls that not only is July 
the month of our national natal day, but 
it contains such colossal achievements as 
the detonation of the first nuclear bomb 
and the arrival of the first men on the 
moon. 

It isalso the month in which the first 
Mormon pioneers arrived in the Utah 
valley, an event which is brilliantly cele- 
brated each year in our State as a tribute 
to the courage, determination, and vision 
of those intrepid pioneers. 

Having just returned from the 12I1st 
celebration of this event, on July 24, I 
consider it a privilege to pay tribute to 
the Mormon pioneers again briefly in 
the U.S. Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Jones column be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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It’s HISTORY MONTH 
(By Harry Jones) 


You would think that the long torrid sum- 
mer, when shade and cool are at a premium, 
would be the slower season, But July is the 
action month in the history books of Amer- 
ica. 

The first date is the Fourth of July. The 
most important day in our history. It is cele- 
brated by most Utah people going up to 
Evanston, Wyo., to. buy illegal fireworks. 

John Adams said it best at the adoption 
of the Declaration of Independence: 

“Through the thick gloom of the present 
(sounds more like he was speaking of today 
doesn't it?) Isee the brightness of the future, 
as the sun in heaven. We shall make this a 
glorious, an immortal day. When we are in 
our graves, our children will honor it. They 
will celebrate it with thanksgiving, with fes- 
tivity, with bonfires and illuminations.” 


NOT THE BUILDINGS, BOYS 


But I don't think he meant the bonfires 
and the illuminations would be on the cam- 
pus . . . the library or the ROTC building 
burning down. 

There is another day in July that changed 
history. 

It had rained on the desert on the morning 
of July 16, 1945. The rain glistened on the 
Cactus and the Joshua. Dr. J, Robert Oppen- 
heimer gave a signal just as dawn came to 
New Mexico. It was 5:29.45. 

Witnesses saw the first big mushroom cloud 
that sounded Hke no thunder had ever 
sounded before, roar across the land. The 
ground shook like a giant earthquake. 

The first nuclear bomb had been detonated. 

July 24 is celebrated in Utah with more 
gusto than the glorious Fourth. But it doesn’t 
mean Utahans are not of a patriotic nature. 
It’s just that the day the pioneers came into 
the valley was one of great joy. The trek had 
been at best hazardous ... no superhigh- 
Ways, in fact no roads. (Imagine walking 
west day after day before sunglasses were 
invented.) 

Where would we be without our pioneers? 


WHAT HAPPENED TO MOON DAY 


I guess you must call Neil Armstrong, 
Edwin “Buzz” Aldrin and Michael Collins 
pioneers, too. 

It doesn't seem to be a year ago yesterday 
that Neil and Edwin walked on the Moon. 
Remember Neil saying something about it 
being a “giant step for mankind.” 

The next day there was talk about the 
20th of July becoming a national holiday, 
Some said the feat was greater than old Chris 
and his craft crossing the ocean against 
everyone’s advice. They talked of a switch 
+ + - Moon Day instead of Columbus Day. 

So what happens? Nothing. If the truth 
were known, 90 per cent of the people yes- 
terday had forgotten the date. A good chance 
for another day off fell by the way. 

Just when you and I could have used the 
day to rest up for the hectic week ahead 
celebrating Days of ’47! 


WIt's END 


The only way to be tolerant of a neigh- 
bor’s noisy Days of '47 party is to be invited! 


ONLY U.S. Orrices OPEN JULY 24TH 


The 24th of July is the wrong time to be 
a federal employe. 

Federal offices are the only ones to open 
on that state holiday. State, city and county 
employes will have the day off. 

Downtown stores and banks also will be 
closed, but merchants will reopen Saturday 
for the old-fashioned sidewalk sale. 

Weekly garbage pickup will not be inter- 
rupted by the holiday, but semi-annual 
cleanup crews will work only through Thurs- 
day this week. 
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BOOK REVIEW OF “AGNEW: PRO- 
FILE IN CONFLICT” 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
late Jim Lucas, distinguished author and 
newspaper writer, spent the last days of 
his life working on a book about Vice 
President Sprro T. AGNEW. 

This publication, released just prior 
to Jim’s untimely passing, is entitled 
“Agnew: Profile in Conflict.” 

In the Washington Star of July 26, 
1970, this book was reviewed by James 
B. Rowland. 

Mr. President, while I have not had 
the opportunity to read this publication, 
judging from the review by Mr. Rowland 
this work contains information of his- 
torical importance. In particular, it 
sheds some light on the generally friend- 
ly press coverage accorded the Vice Pres- 
ident during the 1968 presidential cam- 
paign. 

I ask unanimous consent that the re- 
view be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRIE” AGNEW BIOGRAPHY 
(By James B. Rowland) 


(Agnew: Profile in Conflict. By Jim G. 
Lucas, Award House. 160 pages. $5.95.) 

In the parade of political biographies that 
will assuredly precede the 1972 national po- 
litical campaign, this brief and fast-moving 
work will serve as a cursory review of one of 
the most controversial figures in President 
Nixon's administration. 

Those who hold firm biases for or against 
Vice President Spiro T. Agnew will find little 
here on which to reaffirm or modify their 
positions. The book is a chronological sketch 
of Agnew’s rags to riches political develop- 
ment, with the emphasis on the dates of 
major occurrences rather than a studious 
insight into the motivations behind Agnew’s 
actions and the reactions of the wide spec- 
trum of those effected. 

Lucas, a Pulitzer Prize winner for his 
coverage of the Korean War and author of 
the earlier “Dateline: Viet Nam,” died Tues- 
day. He obviously had studied newspaper 
clippings on Agnew and talked to a few— 
but not enough—reporters and politicians 
who have dealt with him, 

He had picked only a few high spots in 
Agnew’s tenure as county executive of Balti- 
more County, as governor, as the surprise 
vice presidential selection at the 1968 GOP 
national convention, as a campaigner, and 
as the persistent thorn in the side of per- 
missive liberals and thin-skinned radio, 
television and newspaper executives. 

The result is a handy but shallow Agnew 
reference book that sets some guideposts for 
other authors who try to probe deeper into 
the makeup of a man who left the Demo- 
cratic party on the belief that the GOP of- 
fered more chance for advancement. It is 
hoped that these authors will correct such 
inexcusable Lucas errors as the spelling of 
the names of former Rep. Carlton R. Sickles, 
State Sen. Roy N. Staten, D-Baltimore 
County, and place Montgomery County in its 
proper congressional district—the 8th, not 
the 10th. 

Although. the outcome is the same, the 
final tallies Lucas used for the 1966 Demo- 
cratic primary and the subsequent general 
election which made Agnew governor are not 
those listed by the Maryland Hall of Records. 
The figures in a May 14, 1968, state referen- 
dum that defeated a proposed modernized 
state constitution are not the same as those 
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carried in official Maryland election books. 
The errors may be due to too much reliance 
on clippings from newspapers which did not 
bother to update readers with final, official 
tallies. 

In pages capsulizing the Agnew gaffes of 
the 1968 campaign, there is a full account of 
the “fat Jap” episode. The conclusion is that 
Agnew did not know how to control his can- 
dor and naivete in a campaign as closely 
watched as his. 

It is the judgment of Lucas, and shared by 
many other reporters, that the “fat Jap” re- 
mark made in the privacy of a campaign 
plane with reporters never would have been 
publicized had it been said eight years ear- 
lier by John F. Kennedy during a similar in- 
formal exchange with newsmen. Some of 
these reporters well remember an anti-Negro 
remark made by Kennedy in jest, taken as a 
joke, and shielded by the news fraternity 
from the public. 

Lucas’ treatment did not come close to the 
accusations hurled at Agnew by some other 
newspapermen, nor did the author seek 
strongly to defend the Vice President’s posi- 
tion on such issues as racial conflict and 
protests. There is an attempt at balance, but 
it is apparent the author respected Agnew for 
adhering to his principles and not wavering 
under the harangue of so-called liberal lead- 
ers—and intellectuals. 

The brief account of Agnew as Baltimore 
County executive just prior to his election as 
governor mentions his successful fight for a 
public accommodations law, the first in the 
nation to be adopted by a county. There is 
no reference to Agnew’s role in dealing with 
racial protests at Gwynn Park amusement 
park, where periodic clashes resulted in nu- 
merous arrests. 

Agnew’s two years as governor are cen- 
tered mostly on his activities in the areas of 
racial protest, with emphasis on his April 
11, 1967, scolding of Negro moderates for not 
openly opposing black militants, 

There is no mention of Agnew’s accom- 
plishments in helping to broaden the state 
public accommodations law, and enacting 
the first open-housing law south of the Ma- 
son-Dixon line. The, limited measure later 
was petitioned to referendum and defeated. 

The fact that Agnew was the first Mary- 
land governor to sign an executive order for 
fair employment practices goes unnoticed, as 
was his victory in getting the Democratic- 
controlled General Assembly to pass his $129 
million. water pollution control program. 

Lucas’ portrayal of the Agnew record in the 
State House omits the Republican’s efforts to 
create a State Department of Transportation, 
set up an administrator of election laws and 
reorganize the executive branch of govern- 
ment—proposals that Mandel picked up and 
implemented. 

On the other hand, there is no recall of 
Agnew’s decision to cut back. on welfare, 
already at a low level, and to drop some 22,000 
persons from medicaid for economy reasons. 
One of Mandel’s first acts as governor was 
to make these persons again eligible for 
state medical assistance. 

Lucas included Agnew’s speech nominating 
Nixon at the 1963 convention, and the Mary- 
lander’s address accepting the No. 2 slot. It 
is interesting to reread the speeches, in view 
of what has happened in the two years that 
have transpired. 

The author notes that Nixon, in selecting 
a runing mate, wanted a man who would be 
“nationally acceptable,” while at the same 
time be a “unifying force” in the country. 

“In one sense, Agnew is probably the most 
primitive—to use that term to denote lack 
of subterfuge—man ever to be Vice Presi- 
dent. He has never learned the reasons for 
ducking a question; he has yet to be con- 
vinced that a soft answer is to be preferred 
over a direct one,” Lucas surmised. 
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PROTECTION OF VACATIONING 
CITIZENS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, at this time, 
with hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
cans trying to enjoy a well-earned vaca- 
tion, we ought to examine very carefully 
the manner in which our Government is 
protecting its vacationing citizens, par- 
ticularly in the field of air travel. It ap- 
pears to me that the Federal Government 
cannot make up its mind on this im- 
portant matter, a situation I would bring 
to the attention of the Senate. 

Many will recall that on May 8 of this 
year, the Civil Aeronautics Board pub- 
lished proposed revised regulations gov- 
erning air travel. As a person deeply 
concerned about the consumer and his 
ability to gain equity in the marketplace, 
I was genuinely surprised to see that 
agency proposed.a series of regulations 
that would regulate not the air trans- 
portation industry but the traveling 
public. The CAB had a lot to say about 
the limitations of the number of Amer- 
ican citizens that could belong to a travel- 
ing group, about how that group elects 
its officers and keeps membership records, 
and about the way it affiliates with other 
groups. The CAB attacked the travel 
agents and the operators of vacation, 
study, and travel tours, as if the con- 
sumer’s right to travel and the right of 
others to aid him were inherently some 
kind of suspicious, if not outright illegal, 
activity. 

Following the publication of those pro- 
posals, the CAB received harsh but just 
criticism from many distinguished Mem- 
bers of this Congress, as well as from 
organizations that would no longer be 
able to charter a plane as a group and 
fly to a convention or for study or simply 
for relief. Messages condemning the pro- 
posals have been sent to the CAB by the 
United Steelworkers of American—AFL— 
CIO—the Cooperative League of the 
U.S.A., the National Grange, and the 
Group Health Association of America, 
to name just a few. Mr. President, groups 
with such very different interests rarely 
get together on an issue unless the of- 
fending agency is grossly unjust or very 
unaware of the public need. It is just pos- 
sible that both reasons prevail in this 
instance. However, I would point out that 
just last month, on June 22, the Presi- 
dent issued the Government’s revised 
statement of international air trans- 
portation policy. That statement is not 
only a document representing many for- 
ward-looking approaches to the improve- 
ment of America’s position in the air, it 
is also a sharp rebuke to the CAB. 

The statement reads: 


The economic and technological benefits 
we seek can best be achieved by encourag- 


ing competition and by a relative freedom 
from government restriction, 


It goes on to specifically note— 

The U.S. should work for the broadest 
range of profitable services, designed to 
appeal to the broadest consumer market and 
based on the lowest cost of operating an 
efficient air transportation system. ... We 
expect both scheduled services and charter 
services to have important roles throughout 
the coming decade. 
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It is apparent to me that the adminis- 
tration has a slight case of schizophrenia 
which can be cleared up with effective, 
low-cost therapy. I would strongly pre- 
scribe the pursuit of the ideas in the 
statement of policy and I would just as 
strongly urge that the Civil Aeronautics 
Board once again rejoin the Govern- 
ment, adjust its policies to the needs of 
the traveling public, and withdraw the 
proposed arbitrary, restrictive, punitive, 
and demeaning regulations. It is exactly 
this kind of fuzzy, contradictory thinking 
that has produced chaos in rail transpor- 
tation and has worked against the wel- 
fare of passengers and shippers. Surely 
we can and we must avoid the same 
chaos from occurring in air transpor- 
tation. 


THE OIL INDUSTRY REGRETS IT 
WAS RIGHT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, an article 
entitled “The Oil Industry Regrets It 
Was Right,” written by William D. 
Smith, appeared in the New York Times 
on Sunday, July 26, 1970. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article be printed 
at the end of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, the title of this article succinctly 
and correctly states the sentiments of 
those in this vital industry. 

During the past 20 years, the oil in- 
dustry spokesmen have been predicting 
large-scale deficiencies of the Nation’s 
energy supply of which oil and natural 
gas contribute 75 percent. Regretfully, 
these predictions are coming true. 

Shortages of natural gas in some areas 
of the country and higher prices of im- 
ported crude and home heating oil on 
the east coast of the United States are 
but two of the many deficiencies pre- 
dicted by the industry and presently 
coming true. The article capably explains 
in detain the reasons for these two 
maladies. 

Mr. President, because of informative 
articles such as this, larger segments of 
our country are becoming aware of the 
dangerous energy crisis now facing the 
Nation. This energy crisis has been 
caused largely by ill-conceived policies 
emanating from the Federal Govern- 
ment. These policies have resulted in de- 
creasing the economic incentives of 
those who explore for and develop our 
own abundant but untapped reserves of 
oil and natural gas. 

In order to begin to correct this seri- 
ous energy crisis, we need to implement 
policies designed to stimulate domestic 
exploratory activity. 

We do not need investigations of this 
industry by various agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. It has recently been suggested 
that the Justice Department investigate 
the cause of the high price of home heat- 
ing oil on the east coast. This sort of in- 
vestigation will not discover any new 
and meaningful solutions to the problem 
of the high cost of this commodity. We 
already know the solution depends upon 
an abundant domestic supply with trans- 
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portation facilities to carry it economic- 
ally to the consumers. 

Let us resolve to alleviate the cause of 
our petroleum problems. Let us work to 
restore the economic incentives necessary 
to stimulate the needed domestic explor- 
ation and development of our abundant 
oil and natural gas reserves so that our 
present and future energy demands can 
be met, 

EXHIBIT 1 
U.S. Om INDUSTRY Recrets Ir Was RIGHT 
(By William D. Smith) 

If an industry could have a facial expres- 
sion, the United States oil industry would be 
wearing a bittersweet smile. 

The smile would be a result of having seen 
recent events prove some of its serious fore- 
casts and urgent warnings correct. 

The pleasure, however, is mitigated by the 
pain that the industry is nonetheless suffer- 
ing from having seen its predictions come 
true. 

Throughout the long and heated political 
controversy over oil imports, the industry has 
maintained that foreign sources of petroleum 
were relatively undependable and that their 
lower-than-domestic price levels could be 
quite ephemeral. For this thesis oilmen were 
raked over the political coals. The price of 
Middle East crude oil is now at least 75 cents 
a barrel more than domestic. 

For more than a decade oil and gas pro- 
ducers have warned that Federally set “low” 
natural gas prices would dampen the incen- 
tive to look for gas and thus produce a future 
shortage. Again this was treated as a totally 
self-serving ploy.—‘‘There is a shortage of 
natural gas today,” Secretary of the Interior 
Walter Hickel reportedly explained. 

John Emerson, energy economist of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank recently went even 
farther, “Never before in this century have 
we faced such serious and widespread short- 
ages of energy. These shortages are upon us 
now.” 

The industry warned that rushing into 
low-sulphur, anti-pollution legislation and 
regulations might produce supply prob- 
lems.—There appears a very good chance that 
there will be a shortage of low-sulphur re- 
sidual fuel oil this winter, forcing cities and 
corporations to choose between lack of heat 
and power and the present practicality of 
recent anti-pollution laws, 

Being correct, at least on the surface level, 
gives the industry no reason to gloat. In each 
instance it is costing the oil companies 
money. If they pass on the cost, as they 
probably will have to, it cuts into what little 
affection the public has left for the industry. 

“No one will remember that Senator Ken- 
nedy or Senator Muskie and other so-called 
consumer representatives have advocated 
policies that have often ultimately resulted 
in higher costs. They will only blame us for 
rising the price of gasoline or heating oil,” 
@ vice president and counsel for a major com- 
pany commented last week. 

The executive's statement is probably too 
one-sided. The present situations are the re- 
sult of many complex forces; some alterable, 
some not. 

Nonetheless, some politicians and acad- 
emicians, past and present, may have been 
guilty of thinking that a big desk and pet 
theories were a substitute for the hard facts 
of industrial life. 

There is a very good chance that by fall 
the American consumer may be paying more 
for gasoline, natural gas and residual fuel. 
This means that the cost of running his car, 
his home and his factory will cost more. 

These major impacts on the battle with 
inflation have not gone unnoticed in Wash- 
ington although it appears that no major 
constructive actions have as yet occurred. 
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The leap in the pride of overseas crude oil 
is a result of soaring tanker costs. Few anal- 
ysts expect these costs to go down in the very 
near future. 

But if tankers are the central reason, the 
Arab-Israeli war is the underlying cause. 

On May 3 in Syria, the Trans Arabian 
Pipeline was knocked out of commission by 
an errant or deliberately aggressive bulldozer. 
The Syrian Government has not allowed its 
repair, preventing 500,000 barrels a day of 
Saudi Arabian crude from reaching the 
Mediterranean. 

At the other end of the Mediterranean the 
Libyan Government cut back oil production 
by 15 per cent, or 500,000 barrels a day. 

The loss of almost 1 million barrels a day 
of oil west of Suez and close to world mar- 
kets has strained tanker capacity. Replace- 
ment of this oll with oil from the Persian 
Gulf around South Africa takes six to eight 
times the tanker capacity. 


CHARTER RATES RISE 


Spot charter rates have risen to their 
highest level since the 1956 Suez crisis and 
are more than 50 per cent higher than during 
the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. 

Persian Gulf oil is now coming into the 
United States at about $4.50 a barrel com- 
pared with Louisiana crude delivered to East 
Coast refineries at $3.75. 

There is no chance of a shortage, however, 
because Texas and Louisiana will increase 
their production to meet the need. There is 
& very real chance of consumer) price 
increases. 

The Oil and Gas Journal, a trade publica- 
tion, reports that Professors Phillip Areeda 
and James McKie, two of the chief advocates 
of sharply increased oil imports, have now 
backed off considerably from that position. 

FPC REGULATION UPHELD 


The natural gas supply and demand con- 
troversy is a far older argument. In 1954 the 
Supreme Court ruled that natural-gas pro- 
ducers were subject to Power Commission. In 
1960 the regulatory agency began fixing well- 
head prices for all gas sold interstate, The 
Supreme Court upheld this right again in 
1965 despite vigorous crys of outrage from 
producers, who said it would kill incentive 
to drill. 

Time has proven the oilmen right. Wild- 
cat drilling dropped 40 per cent between 1956 
and 1968. Geophysical activity fell 56 per 
cent. 

Some of the drop off may have been arti- 
ficial; Just to show the Government. None- 
theless the results are uncontestable. In 1969 
the United States proved reserves of natural 
gas fell 12.241 trillion cubic feet, the largest 
in the nation’s history. 

The previous record drop was in 1968, when 
they fell 5,548 trillion cubic feet. These are 
the only declines in the history of the 
industry. 

POSITIONS CHANGED 


The F-.F.C. is now trying to rectify the situ- 
ation by raising prices. Some of the people 
who supported the lower prices several years 
ago are now in the forefront of those pushing 
higher prices. 

The Interior Department is trying to speed 
up lease sales of suspected gas fields, but is 
running into opposition from Conservation- 
ists. But even if this opposition is overcome, 
it will take from three to seven years for 
these areas to begin producing. 

In the meantime Canadian sources of gas 
can be tapped although Canadian-American 
relations on energy matters are at an all- 
time low. Liquefied natural gas quite pos- 
sibly will reach this country from Algeria, 
Nigeria or Venezuela, Contracts have already 
been signed to import Algerian L.N.G., but 
the Algerian Government’s recent national- 
ization of American ‘oilscompany properties 
puts this source of L.N.G. in a very ques- 
tionable position. 
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SUPPLY OUTLOOK TIGHT 


The supply outlook for this winter is tight. 
Industry. sources say that there will be 
enough to heat homes, but that the indus- 
trial market, which accounts for about 50 per 
cent of total sales, may be in bad shape. 
Many distributors already have been forced 
to impose severe limitations on new indus- 
trial loads, and there is a real possibility 
that deliveries to existing customers may 
have to be curtailed, according to J. W. 
Heiney, president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. 

It would seem almost certain that con- 
sumer prices will have to go up, and pos- 
sibly sharply. 

The crude oil reserve situation is not much 
better, according to the American Petroleum 
Institute. Last year crude oil reserves dropped 
to 29,632 billion barrels, the lowest level in 
15 years. 

The A.P.I. explained the situation simply 
by saying that lack of incentives had led to 
a long and steady decline in exploratory 
drilling during a period of mushrooming 
production and consumption. 

The oil industry in recent weeks seems to 
have won a lot of points, but through no 
fault of its own, it well may be losing the 
game. 


INTEGRITY 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, in 
this country the press is quite powerful, 
and the proper use of the power of the 
press by the members of the fourth es- 
tate is a beautiful thing to behold. 

Such responsibility is often demon- 
strated in the Augusta, Ga., Chronicle- 
Herald newspapers by the distinguished 
and able vice president and editor, Mr. 
Louis C. Harris. 

In the Sunday, July 19, 1970, issue of 
the Augusta Chronicle-Herald Mr. Har- 
ris published a column entitled “What 
Happened to Integrity?” 

Mr. President, this particular article 
impressed me as an excellent and respon- 
sible piece of journalism. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Augusta Chronicle, Augusta, Ga., 
July 19, 1970] 
WHAT HAPPENED 70 INTEGRITY? 
(By Louis C. Harris) 

For Americans brought up in the Victorian 
belief that certain fundamentals—honesty, 
integrity, the Presidency of the United States, 
love and the virtue of women, to name a 
few—are sacred, these are indeed times that 
try men’s souls. 

For them, the time (or could it be the 
people currently living in it) is, as Hamlet 
described his day, out of joint. 

Language normally ascribed in the past 
only to the base, and heard only in the 
gutter falls almost witt platitudinous sim- 
plicity from the movie screens these days as 
members of the male audience guffaw and 
the “ladies” titter. 

Those ms who find a law or regula- 
tion offensive ignore it. Nor is it psycholog- 
ically proper any longer, in our “civilized” 
society, to undertake to achieve—as was the 
“object all sublime” in Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
“The Mikado”—“to make the punishment fit 
the crime.” A man whos apprehended after 
stealing from another, or even after killing 
another in a paroxysm of hate, more often 
than not should be given little more than 
a reprimand and told to go and sin no more. 
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Criticism of the White House-based ad- 
ministration has always been the right of ev- 
ery American, but was generally counte- 
manced and applauded in the days of yore, 
only when constructively offered and reason- 
ably dignified. Now, it is not common at all 
for cheers to ring when epithets are hurled 
at the President personally and at the Presi- 
dency itself. One hears but few voices lifted 
in protest when a nationally known commen- 
tator impugns not only the ability, but the 
character of the White House occupant. 

Love-making, viewed among human beings 
in days gone by as the ultimate in tenderness 
and intimacy, has become under the modern 
rules of morality a barnyard spectacle where 
a peep into the sanctity of the bedroom pro- 
vides vicarious gratification to morally brain- 
washed and bankrupt men and women, boys 
and girls. 

The Horatio Alger Concept, under ‘which 
most of the Nation's older generation proudly 
reared itself, is undoubtedly regarded as a 
ludicrous anachronism now by a generation 
of Americans who view public welfare as their 
right, to be extended on a no-strings-attached 
basis and accepted without reservation, 

An example lies in the action last month 
of some 500 mothers in Washington who 
stormed their way into welfare headquarters 
shouting “we want money.” They broke out 
glass doors and windows, threw rocks at the 
police and resisted all attempts to deter them. 
Nor was it a spontaneous demonstration by 
women in despair. They arrived in Washing- 
ton in chartered buses, moved calmly to an 
assembly point—and only then proceeded to 
hurl their rocks and their demands. 

Anarchists such as Jerry Rubin are ac- 
corded public forums which one might nor- 
mally expect to be reserved, if not for patriots, 
then at least for those espousing construc- 
tive programs. 

Yet Time Magazine recently devoted a full 
page to this revolutionary misfit, providing 
credence to his incendiary claim that “all 
money represents theft,” and that “to steal” 
from the rich is a sacred and religious act. 
To take what you need is an act of self-love, 
self-liberation. While looting, a man to his 
own self is true. 

Yet, said Time, “the radicals (it did ex- 
clude the most violent fringe, which I guess 
is something of a concession) insist that 
America must be great,” and “that is why 
we must cherish them.” 

Cherish a man who espouses stealing as an 
act of self-liberation and looting as an exer- 
cise of character-building? Have we indeed 
come to that? Pray God, we haven't! 

All of this, fortunately, doesn’t mean that 
every American is an ungrateful degenerate, 
eager to overthrow the government. 

What it could mean is that we are simply 
guilty of getting our perspective out of focus. 
If a man shoots his wife, it’s on Page 1. If 
he takes her out to dinner, it's on Page 16—if 
at all. And as a colleague said recently, one 
gunshot will drown out 1,000 prayers. When 
five shaggy-haired barbershop refugees call 
for blood to be donated to the Viet Cong, it is 
big news. But when 5,000 peaceful students 
each donate a pint of blood to our troops in 
Vietnam, no one notices. 

What troubles me, however, as I reflect on 
the years which I hope are ahead of me, and 
especially those that await my sons, is the 
seeming growth of irresponsible radicalism 
and the more steady acceptance it appears 
to be receiving throughout the land. 

It isn’t any longer the fringe or the few. 
Radical concepts—or at least those that I, 
in my stuffy Victorian outlook, regard as 
radical—have become the norm. The living 
room echoes the gutter and the bedroom is 
removed to the barnyard. The fiag, once the 
vibrant symbol of a proud Nation, is dese- 
crated daily, and hardly anyone notices, much 
less objects. 
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Nor is radicalism confined to those ex- 
tremists on the left. Race-baiters on the 
right infuse their own peculiar brand of 
venom into the fabric of our society. Trading 
falsely on patriotism and Christianity, these 
Nazi-like zealots are as guilty of weakening 
the threads of the fabric as are the social- 
istically-inspired activists on the left who 
are, in actuality, their mirrored counterparts. 

Hopefully, the “silent center” is indeed 
the majority and, one of these days, will turn 
back the right and the left. So, you can’t say 
that all is lost. But, then again, neither can 
we say that all is healthy. 

Perhaps Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman 
of Thailand is closer to the truth than we 
like to suspect when he intimated last week 
that the United States is on the verge of a 
national mental breakdown. 

The prospect of such a chaotic potential 
ought to stir us, each and every one, to a 
return to reason, even if not to Victorian 
morality. 


SPEECH CONTEST BY OKLAHOMA 
FARMERS UNION 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I recent- 
ly had the opportunity, along with other 
members of the Oklahoma congressional 
delegation, to meet with several young 
people who had participated in a speech 
contest conducted by the Farmers Union 
throughout Oklahoma. The Oklahoma 
delegation was privileged to have the op- 
portunity to meet with these outstanding 
young people and to hear some of their 
winning speeches. These young people 
put forth a great deal of effort to develop 
their speeches, and they certainly are 
representative of the high quality of 
young people Oklahoma is producing to- 
day. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
speeches of Julie Kusik, Vicky Allen, 
Denise Phelan, Linda Phelan, Roger Hen- 
neke, and Loretta George—all fine young 
outstanding Oklahomans—be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How My ORGANIZATION PROMOTES GOOD COM- 
MUNITY LIVING 


(By Loretta George) 


The best way for me to tell you how my 
organization helps to promote good com- 
munity living is to tell you about Betty, a 
girl from my own community. 

Betty was a very shy girl who had no idea 
how to make friends, or to become involved 
in school activities. Hers was a very lonely, 
apathetic existence until she joined 4-H 
Club. 

The day Betty joined 4-H Club was the 
beginning of a completely new existence for 
her. For the first time she had the feeling 
of belonging. The sparkle in her eyes be- 
trayed her excitement. From that day on she 
had something to talk to people about. Betty 
no longer stood in the corner of the hall 
looking longingly at the groups of chattering 
students. She was part of them, she had some- 
thing to talk about. 

Each time 4-H Clubs meet the members 
salute and pledge allegiance to the flag. This 
was the nucleus of an interest in patriotism. 
When it came time for the timely topics, 
Betty wrote and gave, a most interesting 
one called Patriotism in Our Time. She was 
talking for her country, and she had a great 
influence on the people who heard her speak. 
Her speech changed the attitudes of some 
very skeptical students in her school, and 
laid the foundation for an interesting as- 
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sembly program with a patriotic theme par- 
ticipated in by those same students. Thus, 
Betty was an influence for better loyalty to 
her country. 

The next year when the 4-H leader asked 
for enrollees for Jr. Leadership, Betty was 
the first to volunteer because she had 
learned the joys of cooperating with others. 
During the meetings of Jr. Leadership she 
learned to express herself. By helping young- 
er members she learned the true meaning of 
cooperation. She was working with people 
rather than watching them work. Betty had 
learned leadership. Working with people cer- 
tainly promotes good community living. 

At the meeting when the 4-H leader out- 
lined the projects Betty chose for her proj- 
ects home baking, canning, and sewing. At 
the county fair that fall Betty exhibited 
some of her canning, some of her baking, 
and a dress which she had made. When the 
judging was completed and the ribbons 
awarded Betty had more blue ribbons than 
anyone else in her county. For her outstand~- 
ing achievement at the county fair that fall 
the County Farmers Union awarded her a 
trophy as it does for the outstanding 4-H 
girl and the outstanding 4-H boy. 

Because of the work which Betty did on 
her projects she came to have a better un- 
derstanding of her mother’s problems in 
running the home. There was that Farmers 
Union spirit of cooperation. There was & 
new lilt to her shoulders, and an added 
poise and confidence in her bearing. Betty 
had achieved; she had contributed to her 
community. 

As Betty learned to express herself in 4-H, 
new avenues of learning opened for her. She 
became conscious of what was necessary to 
govern a nation, for in her junior year she 
was elected secretary of her club. When she 
was a senior she was elected president. Con- 
ducting meetings, appointing committees, 
planning activities, and assisting yo 
members helped her to reach the height of 
her potentials. 

When the opportunity of joining a Farm- 
ers Union Youth Class came along she 
quickly joined, seizing every opportunity for 
maximum education. 

Before joining 4-H Betty had attended 
church very irregularly. After she became a 
member of 4-H and learned the joys of help- 
ing others, she began to attend every Sun- 
day. She was so enthusiastic about church 
that she began to teach a class of eight year 
olds. Her fervor was such that many of her 
associates followed her examples, and began 
to attend church regularly. The spiritual 
level of her community had been raised. 

Because of her citizenship, degree of ed- 
ucation, and spirit of cooperativeness, upon 
graduating from high school Betty was 
chosen to work for the F.B.I. in Washington, 
D.C. While there she met and married a fine 
young man. Today Betty is living in a small 
community where she is a 4-H Club leader, 
helping other young people find their place 
in America’s way of life. 

If Betty had not become a member of 
4-H, she might have become a Diane Link- 
letter, experimenting with drugs, becoming 
despondent, and maybe even taking her own 
life. Instead, through her participation in 
4-H Club and Farmers Union, she became 
a useful, cooperative, patriotic leader who 
promotes good community living. Don’t you 
agree that Betty’s experience is an excellent 
example of good community living? 


REC 
(By Julie Kusik) 

I am an Oklahoma farm girl—one of the 
Yew still privileged to live out where there’s 
room to grow. Generations before me, farm 
girls were not a novelty. In fact, at one time 
we far outnumbered our city sisters. But 
then, as cities modernized and started offer- 
ing advantages unavailable in the country, 
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more and more of us migrated to the land of 
opportunity, the city, and the question was 
“How you gonna keep ‘em down on the 
farm?” 

It would have been an impossible task, 
keeping us down on the farm, had not the 
rural electrification movement come along. 
In 1937, a group of Kingfisher County men 
organized Cimarron Electric Cooperate, and 
I truly believe that act was responsible for 
the fact that I have had the privilege of 
growing up in rural Oklahoma. 

But, you say—wait a minute? What does 
that have to do with where I live? It has 
everything to do with it. Let’s look at this 
picture: 

Let’s say Cimarron Electric had not been 
organized. Somehow I just can’t imagine my 
Mom living on a farm without running water 
provided by our electric pump, without elec- 
tric lights, our food freezer, washer and drier, 
and without refrigerated air conditioning. 
Why, I'd even hate to picture me without our 
electric dish washer! But I’m sure that 
wouldn't be Mom’s biggest consideration. 

Now let’s see what a difference it would 
make to my Dad's life. Without the efficiency 
of electric milkers, our welder, electric farm 
tools, and our cattle watering system, Dad 
assures me the margin of profit a farmer now 
enjoys would soon disappear. In other words, 
electricity makes life on the farm possible 
for me today. 

And you know, what applies to me and my 
family probably applies to others like us. 
It’s obvious to me that most of the progres- 
sive farm families in my community would 
not be there today except for the convenience 
and work-saving efficiency of our REC Elec- 
tricity. I shudder to think what would be the 
caliber of people on Oklahoma farms today 
without electricity. With few exceptions, only 
those too poor to leave the farm or too shift- 
less to care for a better life would probably 
remain. Does REC make my community a 
better place in which to live? You bet it 
does! 

But, you say—wait another minute! If 
REC's hadn't brought electricity to the farm, 
private utility companies would have done 
the job! But would they? I took a survey of 
our immediate community recently and dis- 
covered that an average of only 3 persons 
(not families) per mile of high line, live in 
the area. The major private utility serves an 
average of 33 customers per mile. Could they 
have afforded to build lines for so few cus- 
tomers? No, they could not, and no one 
blames them for not coming into an area 
which would be unprofitable. They must 
make a profit to survive. REC’s are in busi- 
ness to serve. 

There are other ways in which a rural co- 
operate contributes to a community. In 
many cases it’s a real shot in the arm for the 
local economy. Think of the appliances, the 
motors, the pumps, and the TV’s we farmers 
buy. And think of the 35 families and their 
payrolls from Cimarron electric. This, plus 
the taxes the business pay are a real eco- 
nomic force for the good of our communities 
and the rural schools of which we are all 
so proud. 

Farmer’s Union, too, is a part of this move- 
ment that has kept the American farmer on 
the land—out where there’s room to grow. 

Farmer’s Union has given the farmer a 
strong, united voice that has commanded 
respect in Washington. And Farmers Union 
continues to give those of us who are living 
in rural areas opportunities such as these to 
display our talents and our pride in farm 
life. We thank you for this opportunity. 

How are you going to keep them down on 
the farm? Well, first of all bring REC Elec- 
tricity to them—and the advantages that 
follow will help keep them on the land. But 
we'd better watch out! REC country Hving 
has become so attractive, have you noticed? 
Our city relatives are joining us. Suburbs 
and acreages are pushing out farther and 
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farther. But—come on you industries, you 
city-weary families, REC’s have the power 
waiting for you and the living is great “Out 
where there's room to grow.” 


FARMERS UNION 
(By Vicky Allen) 

Someone has said that “in union there is 
strength.” All of us use this axiom every 
day as we cooperate or work together to do 
jobs that one could not do alone. Whether 
the job is simply too hard to do physically 
by oneself, like moving a heavy load, or 
whether the teamwork is needed to repro- 
duce a beautiful symphony that one musi- 
cian could never play alone, we acknowledge 
the power of union to get jobs done. 

So it is that Farmers Union meets a need 
of the American farmer. Of course, farmers 
have long prided themselves with their in- 
dependence. We've gloried in the freedom of 
rural life and have rigidly maintained our 
right to be our own bosses. But Farmers 
Union was born of the need for farmers to 
unite in speaking with a strong voice. And 
today that voice has strength and the re- 
spect of those who write our laws in Wash- 
ington as well as in our state capitals. This 
is just one of the ways that Farmers Union 
has made for better living in my community, 
as well as yours. 

Let us examine some of the specific things 
Farmers Union has helped accomplish in the 
past. Being a student in a small high school, 
I naturally remember first the strong stand 
Farmers Union took in our behalf during 
the past few years. Would it have weakened 
my community if we had lost our school? 
We of rural America answer with a resound- 
ing yes. Our school is the center, the hub, of 
our community. We appreciate your help in 
the fight for strong community schools. 

The list of Farmers Union legislative in- 
terests is long. Soil Conservation and Rural 
Electrification are only a couple of examples 
of areas where help has been given. One of 
the most recent fights is in the field of 
corporate farming. In spite of the admoni- 
tion that big corporation farming is just 
around the corner, we still believe a farm- 
er’s place is on his land and that his family 
deserves the right to grow up there—a 
privilege that is being recognized more and 
more by city people who are pushing the 
suburbs out faster than at any other time 
in our history. I truly believe that this fight 
against corporate farming is a real life—and 
death struggle for a productive, proud agri- 
culture in our country. 

These areas have partly been in the adult 
field of life. But Farmers Union Youth has 
long enjoyed the advantages given us by our 
parent organization. This speech contest to- 
day is an example of the encouragement in 
the right direction you are giving to em- 
phasize the good in teenagers today rather 
than simply shaking your heads over some of 
our less worthy doings. A Farmers Union 
Youth has little time to worry about a gen- 
eration gap with opportunities like these to 
work with those of you who are adult and 
yet so willing to hear us and to help. 

Have you seen a picture of recent Farmers 
Union scholarship winners? They are a fine 
looking group of people—a far cry from the 
run-of-the-mill group of hippies and turned- 
on teenagers sometimes seen in news re- 
leases. Who can say what just one of these 
scholarships may mean for my community 
or for our country, for that matter? In fi- 
nancing these deserving young people, Farm- 
ers Union is saying “We believe in the youth 
of this country. We believe in them to the 
point of being willing to finance their worth- 
while undertakings.” We, the youth who are 
profiting from this support, promise your 
confidence will not be betrayed and we will 
remember the lesson of union. After all, our 
country, the United States is a living ex- 
ample of our adherence to that principle. 
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4-H 
(By Denise Phelan) 


What’s the most valuable crop produced 
in your community? Perhaps if you live in 
northwest Okla. you'll answer that it is 
wheat that means the most in dollars and 
cents to the farmers in your area. Or per- 
haps you'll mention cattle if you live in the 
grasslands of Okla. Or, if you live in an- 
other section, cotton might come to your 
mind first. No matter what the economy is 
based on in your area, most thoughtful 
people will give another answer when asked 
about their most valuable crop. Yes. in al- 
most all instances a community will gladly 
admit their biggest asset is their young 
people—that crop of kids whom they watch 
so hopefully—or perhaps fearfully. We of 
the younger generation truly are the pride, 
or the dispair of those of our parents gen- 

nm. 
a for us, the youth, that you have 
built and maintained Churches and schools. 
It is for us that you have scrimped and 
saved so that we could have the things you 
didn't have. And now you've handed it to us. 
But the story hasn’t had a happy ever after 
ending. 

Indeed, young people today seem less 
happy, less satisfied than at any other period 
in history. Revolts and protests, drug ad- 
diction and bizarre habits seem to haye be- 
come the trade mark of my generation. And 
our communities are worried—worried about 
the product they are sending into the world. 

In a situation like this, what are stabiliz- 
ing forces, the common sense institutions 
that can help my generation keep it's feet 
on the ground? I suggest that 4-H Clubs 
are one of those organizations that can and 
do provide the stability as well as the thrills 
and opportunities to keep youth on a rea- 
sonable course. In this way, it seems to me, 
4-H Club does a great deal to make my com- 
munity a better place in which to live. 

But, you say, how can 4-H possibly in- 
fluence the “turned on” crowd? Don't tell me 
a young drug experimenting protester will all 
at once get excited about clothing projects 
or showmanship contests. Probably not. But 
most of us who are in 4-H have been mem- 
bers since we were ten years old. We got 
involved” at an early age, and “involved 
pretty well describes it. The hours of actual 
work involved in raising an animal, the 
planned activities of 4-H meetings and par- 
ties, the thrill of competition, and the effort 
to win out-of-state trips has us so oceupied 
that boredom and brooding about supposed 
injustices has no place in our lives. Even 
the generation gap loses its meaning as we 
work shoulder to shoulder with adult leaders 
and parents who really care enough to help 
as well as to listen to whatever we have to 
say. This, it seems to me, is much more 
important than facts or manual skills we 
learn in 4-H. Of course, the lessons on home- 
making are valuable training, but, this at- 
titude toward life will be an even more im- 

rtant part of our lives, 
aif oe Union, too, has had a hand in 
helping the younger generation in worth- 
while projects. This speech contest tonight, 
where we are encouraged to “speak our 
minds” is an example of your support of 
us. We from small schools remember, too, the 
strong stand Farmers Union has taken in 
recent years in defense of our schools and 
rural Oklahoma. Your opposition to corporate 
farming and therefore preservation of the 
rural way of life is much appreciated. 

Yes, the seeds of rebellion and protest 
have been sown. Adults are worried about 
the harvest. But seeds of stability and com- 
monsense have also been sown and nurtured 
by organizations like 4-H Clubs and Farmers 
Union. Most of us of the younger generation 
have developed ideals and attitudes toward 
life that can help us maintain an America of 
which we can be proud. We promise to do 
just that. 
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Som. CONSERVATION 
(By Linda Phelan) 


On Christmas Eve 1968 Americans were 
stirred as they perhaps were never stirred 
before by the majesty of the creation story. 
As the American astronauts circled the 
moon in that historic flight, the voice of 
Anders came back to America: “In the be- 
ginning, God created the heavens and the 
earth—”,. 

Somehow many of us were touched as 
never before with the magnificence of God’s 
creation—the magnitude of our role as 
stewards of God’s creation, We are to pre- 
serve and conserve what we have been given, 
that it may be passed on to our children 
and our children’s children. 

America, which was originally thought of 
as a land of plenty—a land of such vast re- 
sources that they could never be depleted— 
has had to learn conservation the hard way. 
It took the dirty 30’s to shock us into the 
realization that conservation, not exploita- 
tion, must be practiced if the great “bread 
basket” of the world was to survive. You are 
all familiar with stories of the dust bowl 
days, if you did not experience it yourselves— 
stories of gritty clouds of dust, piling into 
drifts along fence rows, of top soil carried 
away by the ton—of land which never should 
have been stripped of its protective cover- 
ing being washed into creeks. The resultant 
gullies and worn-out land which only a few 
short years earlier had been virgin soil made 
a scar across the map of the United States— 
a scar which we are still striving to heal. 

So it was, as a result of that national 
disaster called the “dust bowl” that soil con- 
servation legislation came into effect in 1935. 
I am proud that Logan County was one of 
the first to set up a soil conservation district 
and that now most land is under soil con- 
servation contract in my community. 

Well, then, you say, isn't that enough? 
After all, most farmers now practice conser- 
vation. Hasn't the job been done? My answer 
is no, it has not. Farmers today represent 
only a small proportion of our population. 
True, they are in the best position to see that 
soil and water conservation are practiced, but 
I maintain that the rest of us, the 95 per- 
cent who do not actually till the soil must 
be made conservation minded. Let me show 
you what I mean: 

A careless camper lets his fire get out of 
control, or worse yet, he walks off and leaves 
smoldering embers—and in a few short hours 
natures work of hundreds of years is wasted. 
The burned-off forest land is laid waste be- 
cause of the careless attitude of one Ameri- 
can. 

Or an unthinking motorist casually. flips 
his cigarette out the car window where it 
will probably go out. In so doing, he burns 
of hundreds of acres of your pasture—or 
mine—and the conservation practices of 
many years of farming literally go up in 
smoke, 

Conservation must become an attitude of 
the American people. We must teach it in 
our schools, practice it in our homes, and 
even preach it from our pulpits if need 
be. At the present time, one million acres of 
crop land per year are being lost to farming 
for highways, airports, and super-markets. 
The men and women who plan these things 
must be awakened to the need for saving our 
shrinking acres. Yes, soil conservation has 
done a great deal to make for better living in 
my community. But now all of us must 
carry the torch and do our parts so that con- 
servation truly becomes the attitude of all 
Americans, including city people, as well as 
farmers. 

Farmers Union is to be congratulated on 
the role they have taken in the conservation 
effort. Always a leader in what's good for the 
farmer, Farmers Union has given the Amer- 
ican farmer a strong voice in Washington. 
We appreciate, too, opportunities such as this 
speech contest, when we can speak on con- 
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servation and makes others aware of the 
problems which are so important to us all. 

Yes, God created the heavens and the 
earth, but to you and me he gave the charge 
to have dominion over it, to conserve it so 
that human life would be long on the face of 
the earth. Let us be true to that trust. 


ELECTRIC COOPERATIVE 
(By Roger Henneke) 


No other rural service enterprise makes as 
great a contribution to community growth 
and welfare as the Electric Cooperative. 
Bringing low cost electricity to our rural 
communities on an areawide basis has made 
it possible to improve education, cultural 
and health facilities, to modernize our rural 
homes, and to make farming more efficient 
and more profitable. Also, more employment 
opportunities are now available through the 
development of new rural industries. 

The increase in rural family income is 
reflected by more local business, not only 
for electric appliance dealers, but for all 
merchants in towns who cater to the needs 
of the farm population. This means more 
prosperity for our communities and an in- 
creased desire on their part to provide them- 
selves with better facilities and service. 

Today electricity performs more than 400 
different chores on the modern farm. It has 
become an important source of power to the 
farmer, decreasing his production costs, sav- 
ing labor, adding comfort and convenience 
and eliminating drudgery from farming and 
farm living. 

Visit a modern dairy farm almost any- 
where in the Nation and you will find the 
owner milking a herd of 100 cows today, 
against a herd of 20 before electrification. 

In the live stock business, electricity is 
being harnessed to control the environment 
of animals. Beyond any question, the air 
that the animals breathe, the humidity, the 
hours of sunshine, the temperature, and the 
kind of food they eat, all of these have a 
direct bearing on their health and weight 
gains. Stockmen and researchers are finding 
ways to use electricity to make sure that 
each of these factors are favorable for maxl- 
mum production. 

Today’s farmer who finds himself unable 
to Keep pace with the demands for his sery- 
ices is in a position of pulling himself out 
of trouble with one finger, That’s the one 
that pushed the button that put electricity 
to work for him, Like millions of people be- 
fore him, the farmer is rapidly discovering 
that electricity is the cheapest servant on his 
farm and the most reliable. 

On our farm electricity has played an im- 
portant part for my entire family. Our cat- 
tle are watered by an electric pump that has 
an electric tank heater for cold weather. We 
use electricity for our temporary fence. 
Our barn and yard is equipped with electric 
lights. An electric motor elevates our grain 
for a few cents a day. Our shop is equipped 
with electric tools and an electric welder. 
I use an electric sander, clippers and dryer 
to groom my show calves. 

In many sections of Oklahoma, Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperatives are providing the power 
needed for growth of new rural industries. 
Oklahoma lakes and recreational areas are 
on Rural Electric Cooperative lines. Al- 
though the city man may say he wants to 
“rough it”, he probably doesn’t mean going 
without refrigeration, lights, and water sys- 
tem. 

Of the millions of farmers and stockmen 
who are receiving electric service, over one- 
half of them receive it from the rural elec- 
tric cooperatives. These power suppliers feel 
that rural people are just beginning to use 
electricity and that as improved equipment 
and appliances are available, they will ulti- 
mately be using many times their present 
consumption. 

Credit for the progress made in rural elec- 
trification during the past quarter century 
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must go to the Farmers Union Organiza- 
tion. It has been through their legislative ac- 
tivities as well as their promotional programs 
that the Rural Electric Cooperatives have 
been fostered and developed. 

During the past 30 years, no other move- 
ment has done more to promote good com- 
munity living than work and action of the 
Rural Electric Cooperative. Without the 
never tiring efforts of the Farmers Union to 
bring this inexpensive and efficient power 
to our farms and rural areas, we would still 
be feeding cattle by lantern light and much 
of farm drudgery would still remain. 


FUTURE FARMERS OF AMERICA 
CONGRESSIONAL BREAKFAST 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it was my 
privilege and honor to be host to the 
Future Farmers of America congres- 
sional breakfast on July 23. This annual 
event brings together State officers of 
the FFA, who are attending their annual 
leadership conference at the National 
FFA Center near Mount Vernon, Va., 
and their congressional representatives 
in a traditional “bread breaking” that is 
becoming more meaningful each suc- 
ceeding year. 

This year, the FFA entered into a new 
era of activities and services when their 
national president, Harry Birdwell, an- 
nounced the launching of a new national 
community development program which 
they have named “FFA—Building Our 
American Communities.” 

Mr. President, because of the historical 
significance of Mr. Birdwell’s an- 
nouncement, I ask unanimous consent 
that his statement entitled “Better Days 
Through Better Ways” be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

BETTER Days THROUGH BETTER WAYS 
(By Harry Birdwell, national FFA president) 

In the opening paragraph of the FFA 
Creed members of our organization are re- 
minded that better days are the result of 
better ways. As we refiect upon the critical 
problems of 1970, it is quickly obvious that 
our challenge has become one of solving 
America’s problems while maintaining Amer- 
ica’s strengths. That seems to indicate that 
not only the Future Farmers of America, but 
all of America, is seeking better days through 
better ways. 

From every sector of America young people 
are saying, “Let us play an active role in 
America’s future”. For the most part young 
people have correctly analyzed the obstacles 
which our nation must overcome, and as we 
view the energy and ambition of construc- 
tive, well-meaning youths—what things can 
provide them with opportunities for mean- 
ingful participation? Unfortunately the op- 
portunities for millions of this nation’s 
youth to become involved with adults and 
to participate in worthwhile community ef- 
forts are limited. For this reason it is and 
will continue to be the aim of the Future 
Farmers of America to provide our members 
with the knowledge of community problems 
and to undertake noteworthy community 
service and community improvement 
projects. 

In keeping with that objective I am proud 
to formally announce an innovative com- 
munity action program, ... Building Our 
American Communities. 

The new national effort was conceived 
eighteen months ago by staff members of 
the Farmers’ Home Administration, an 
agency of the United States Department of 
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Agriculture. As the USDA and FFA view 
America’s future, it becomes more evident 
that rural America must, of necessity, offer 
a solution to many problems of congested 
urban centers. This over crowding of our 
population can be reduced provided that 
sufficient jobs, adequate housing and mu- 
nicipal facilities can be secured in rural and 
semi-rural areas. As FFA has worked jointly 
with the Farmers’ Home Administration, we 
have decided that a program involving both 
study and action will be the most effective 
means of involving our membership. Instruc- 
tional units will be made available to 12,000 
teachers of Vocational Agriculture, and be- 
ginning with the 1970-1971 high school year 
this information will be taught in Vocational 
Agriculture classrooms in 9,000 American 
communities. Vocational Agriculture stu- 
dents will devote a portion of their class time 
to discussion of the problems of their local 
communities. In addition to the instructional 
phase, FFA members will be involved in ac- 
tual community improvement projects deal- 
ing with seven rural problem areas: 

1. Making efficient use of community re- 
sources; 

2. Conducting job surveys and rural job 
development; 

3. Becoming involved in environmental 
clean-up and control of water, air and solid 
waste; 

4. Leading 
drives; 

5. Developing recreational programs and fa- 
cilities; 

6. Surveying and developing community 
housing; and 

7. Encouraging community safety and aid- 
ing in the development of rural health fa- 
cilities. 

We realize this seems to be quite an un- 
dertaking, however, we anticipate that many 
other organizations will become actively in- 
volved in community projects as a result of 
the FFA effort to help coordinate rural de- 
velopment efforts. We challenge other youth 
and adult organizations, civic clubs and city 
governments to join hands with a half mil- 
lion FFA members as we set out to build rural 
America, 

To this point the response to this effort 
has been excellent. Young and old alike are 
excited about the prospects for improved 
communities through this “youth pioneer” 
approach to community problem solving. 
President Nixon has sanctioned our program 
and has indicated that it satisfies the desire 
of his administration both to get youth in- 
volved in solution finding and to strengthen 
rural America. 

If constructive youth involvement and fur- 
ther development of rural American commu- 
nities seem to be important priorities for 
the decade ahead, then I solicit your enthusi- 
astic support for Building Our American 
Communities. 

To those of you assembled here today, and 
to every American who shall see the results 
of this effort, I say this ... FFA members 
have not fallen subject to a spirit of pes- 
simism and impending doom. On the con- 
trary we believe that better days are ahead 
for America if we will search for better ways 
to solve our problems and employ our crea- 
tivity. Though troubles beset America, 
though controversy divides America, 450,000 
Future Farmers of America join with me in 
saying to you that as we further build our 
American communities we have much to 
build with and God knows everything to 
build for. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, develop- 
ing this new national program, FFA— 
Building Our American Communities, 
has been a cooperative effort between 
the Farmers Home Administration and 
the FFA over the last 18 months. Sug- 
gested by FHA staff members, it illus- 
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trates how government and people can 
work together to construct positive pro- 
grams for community development. The 
program emphasis is on positive action 
on the part of the community to origi- 
nate development that will take care of 
its wants and needs. 

The purpose of the program is to en- 
courage and assist young people to be- 
come more knowledgeable and active 
community leaders. 

This program is especially timely be- 
cause of the national emphasis being 
placed on rural development: creation of 
job opportunities, community services, a 
better quality of living, and improved so- 
cial and physical environment in small 
cities, towns, Villages, and farm commu- 
nities of rural America. 

Both James V. Smith, Administrator 
of the Farmers Home Administration, 
and Neville Hunsicker, national advisor 
of the Future Farmers of America, have 
rendered a vital public service in creat- 
ing a program that will channel the ac- 
tivism and energy of youth into build- 
ing the America of the future. 

Since the organization’s inception over 
40 years ago, the Future Farmers of 
America have contributed immeasurably 
to building the Nation’s modern agricul- 
tural production plant. In 8 years the 
FFA will have been in existence a half a 
century. During that time, FFA mem- 
bers with dreams and visions, who be- 
lieved in “better days through better 
ways,” became the thinkers and leaders 
responsible in a large degree for the Na- 
tion’s present abundance of food and 
fiber. Much of their success they attri- 
bute to their training in vocational agri- 
culture and to leadership abilities de- 
veloped through active participation in 
the FFA. 

The basis of this new FFA program is 
a course of study developed by the 
Farmers Home Administration entitled 
“Build Our American Communities.” Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a state- 
ment prepared by Mr. James V. Smith, 
Administrator of the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration, for the FAA congressional 
breakfast of July 23, which outlines the 
need and purpose of the program. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT FOR JAMES V, SMITH 

Half a century from now the United States 
may be a nation of twice as many people as 
our present 200 million. 

Older Americans may contemplate this 
prospect in their imagination, but young 
Americans must prepare to meet it in reality. 

Redeveloping community life as the future 
demands could be our greatest domestic chal- 
lenge in this century. But Americans of 
every generation have proved equal in the 
crisis to formidable, even “impossible” tasks. 
Again in the 1960s we attained the unattain- 
able when we traveled to and walked on the 
moon. We are a people of unfathomed po- 
tential for accomplishment. 

Today, the Future Farmers of America are 
acting in this tradition as they launch into 
the major task of their generation—the re- 
newal and upbuilding of community life in 
America. 

In the Farmers Home Administration, we 
carry a large responsibility in the rural sec- 
tor of national growth. As a credit agency 
and a service agency, our role is to help 
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develop and conserve resources, improve the 
quality of living and expand opportunity in 
the open spaces and smaller towns—those 
green pastures where most of the building 
should be done for the future. 

Our concern is not alone for the present 
adult generation, owning the family farms 
and managing the towns of America, but also 
the oncoming generation which must live 
with and build upon the consequences of our 
work. We believe it is right that we enter 
into the closest partnership with young 
Americans as they grow toward responsibility 
for the development of the nation. 

My agency is dedicated to the principle of 
self help, and that is also the spirit in which 
FFA prepares to meet the future. 

The Farmers Home Administration will 
channel over $2.2 billion into rural America 
this fiscal year through 23 different self-help 
credit programs that can benefit all rural 
people—those in towns and small cities as 
well as those on our farms. The thrust of the 
FHA credit program is in three principle 
areas of rural development: 

The family farmer, 

The rural community, for development of 
basic facilities such as water and sewer sys- 
tems, and 

Rural housing. 

We know that this credit assistance is a 
good investment. One recent study made by 
a state university shows that the acquisition 
of a rural water system can create new 
wealth up to 10 times the amount of the 
original loan. 

I would like to cite one typical example. 

Five rural water systems in Warren Coun- 
ty, Tennessee, financed with $1.4 million in 
Farmers Home Administration loans, have 
brought economic renewal to the area. These 
water systems have made possible new stand- 
ards of health protection and safety, putting 
rural communities in Warren County on 
equal footing with other modern commu- 
nities. 

Warren County now has a water line on 
every major highway leading out of town 
and several of the secondary roads. 

Four major industrial plants have been lo- 
cated along these lines. 

Seventeen new small businesses have de- 
veloped there. 

Over 500 new rural homes costing more 
than $5.5 million have been built. 

Nearly 600 houses have been remodeled. 

The State of Tennessee has purchased a 
$500,000 tract of land for a new park and its 
facilities will be located on the water lines. 

All this shows what can be accomplished 
with a combination of local enterprise and 
local determination, fortified by credit and 
technical assistance from the Farmers Home 
Administration. It is a pattern for develop- 
ment that must be carried forward in com- 
munities throughout America: 

Accumulated physical obsolescence must be 
replaced. 

Environmental deterioration must be over- 
come. 

New housing must be built, jobs created, 
community facilities developed, transporta- 
tion and services provided for 100 million 
more people by the year 2000, and for more 
than 200 million more people by the decade 
of the year 2030. 

For the present generation, which must 
maintain an environment in which they can 
live, this is a building project unprecedented 
in the history of mankind, rivaling all that 
has been accomplished since the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence. 

Many problems command the attention of 
the leaders of the future: 

There is an urban crisis constantly fed 
from rural areas. Today 70 percent of the 
nation's population is concentrated on 2 
percent of the land with the prospect that 
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all the population will be jammed into 5 
small geographical areas by the year 2000 
unless steps are taken to prevent it. The great 
threat is that social economic ills may become 
more acute in metropolitan areas, and may 
infect our national structure unless we act 
together with intelligence to prevent whet 
might be national catastrophe. 

Thirty percent of the U.S. population lives 
in rural America, but more than half the 
nation’s poverty is located there. To provide 
opportunity for these low-income rural citi- 
zens, as well as to improve the quality of 
living for everyone, is a challenge to all 
Americans and to young people especially. 

Just as part of the problems of urban areas 
can be traced to outmigration from rural 
areas, SO too can much of the solution to 
urban problems be found in the countryside. 
Financial resources have not been available 
to keep rural America in step with the rest 
of the nation in modern community devel- 
opment. 

A new concept in community development 
is vital and necessary. Traditionally we have 
thought of community development as a 
local enterprise. Today we cannot divorce 
the local community from the state, nation 
or world. The earth has become a closed 
loop insofar as human activities are con- 
cerned. Population growth, air and water 
pollution, resource depletion and food short- 
age are all global problems, some of which 
originate in your own communities. 

The President’s Task Force On Rural De- 
velopment, in its report of March 1970, “A 
New Life for the Country,” stated that there 
was a need for interdepartmental coopera- 
tion throughout the Federal Government to 
improve the economic, social and environ- 
mental conditions in rural America. 

Since March 1969, the national staffs of 
the Farmers Home Administration and the 
Future Farmers of America have been work- 
ing together, building new guidelines for par- 
ticipation of young people in community 
development. The program resulting from 
this team effort is called Build Our American 
Communities (BOAC). A copy has been pro- 
vided for each guest here today. 

BOAC is a program to help young people 
become knowledgeable community leaders. In 
so doing they will come to understand the 
interrelationship of local, state, national and 
even world problems, and of the agencies 
concerned with these problems. As a final 
step, using the technical and financial re- 
sources they have learned about, they will 
plan, develop and carry out action proj- 
ects compatible with their community’s 
need. 

That part of the BOAC program contrib- 
uted by the Farmers Home Administration 
is available to any group which wishes to use 
it as the basis of a study-action program in 
community development. 

FFA has adapted and added to the pro- 
gram. They are introducing their entire pro- 
gram this morning. They call it FFA—Build- 
ing Our American Communities. 

BOAC thus joins the curriculum of vo- 
cational agriculture throughout America as 
a study-action program involving systematic 
classroom discussion, and using the commu- 
nity as a laboratory and workshop. It is 
based on the doctrine that constructive com- 
munity development starts with the local 
people and must be concerned with their 
wants and needs. The program will help 
them to: 

Understand local, state, national and world 
development problems, and establish com- 
munity goals, values and objectives. 

Determine the kind of rural and urban 
America they want, and how to bring this 
concept to reality. 

Make hard decisions about population, de- 
pletion of resources, economic stability and 
environment. 
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Develop the interest, concepts, attitudes 
and motivation necessary to solve these 
problems. 

Acquire the basic tools for analyzing re- 
sources, determining employment needs, 
planning projects and obtaining necessary 
technical and financial assistance. 

Initiate constructive projects from which 
they can apply the fundamentals of com- 
munity development. 

Inform and obtain the support of the 
whole community in their effort. 

Beyond this the program will enable young 
people to get a “head start” in becoming 
part of the economic system at an earlier 
age. It will help bring them into the deci- 
sion-making that takes place in community 
affairs. The nation can benefit from their 
acquired knowledge and experience, and the 
application of their youthful energy to build 
the new America. 

As administrator of an agency dedicated 
to the self-help principle for rural America, 
I believe the FFA and FHA will make a good 
team. FFA is dedicated to helping others as 
well as themselves. FFA believes that they 
and others should work together for indi- 
vidual and community progress. 

The FFA has never looked for a “hand- 
out.” They do welcome a “handup” that will 
assist them in properly directing their own 
lives so that they can be of service to others 
as well as themselves. 

This is not the “beat” generation. In my 
judgment FFA represents the “leading” gen- 
eration, with visions for the future, and the 
imagination to find new means for positive 
action to bring those visions to reality. 

National officers of the FFA visit my office 
frequently. I have had the opportunity to 
work closely with them this past 16 months 
in developing this program. It has been a 
particular pleasure to work this year with 
Harry Birdwell, the National President of 
FFA, because Harry is a neighbor of mine 
in Oklahoma. 

It has been inspiring to observe the way 
Harry and the other officers have assumed re- 
sponsibility for disseminating information 
about the purpose, merit, need and hope for 
this program. My association with them in- 
dicates that they merit our full confidence. 
As young people such as they are assume 
leadership responsibilities at an earlier age, 
the future of our communities will, indeed, 
be in good hands. 

Community development is a continuous 
phenomenon. Its motive power must be 
drawn from the local people. Creators of the 
communities of the future must be knowl- 
edgeable, and concerned with the effect of 
their planning and buillding upon the total 
environment. That, too, is what the BOAC 
program is all about. 

I want to assure the national advisors, of- 
ficers and members of the Future Farmers of 
America that the FFA—Building our Ameri- 
can Communities program has my unquali- 
fied support. The Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration at the national, state and county lev- 
els will continue to participate and cooperate 
with you in every appropriate way in build- 
ing our American communities. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to the key man 
in this program who serves on a day-to- 
day basis with little recognition other 
than the satisfaction he derives from the 
accomplishment of those whom he 
trains. I refer to, the vocational agricul- 
tural instructor and local FFA adviser. 

National leaders, including President 
Nixon, recognize the past achievements 
and outstanding leadership qualities of 
the Vocational Ag instructor. It is for 
this reason that they were selected to 
first implement the Build Our American 
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Communities program. The Vo-Ag in- 
structor is the most important man in 
this program for numerous reasons: 

He is oriented to youth development. 

He knows how to develop successful 
youth community action programs. 

He is at his best when cooperating 
with people. 

He is the community development ori- 
ented man in the school system. 

He knows more about his community 
than nearly any other person. 

He is trained and has the ability and 
know-how to find the facts and develop 
the answers to problems with which he 
is unfamiliar. 

It is in the Nation’s interest that he 
accept the responsibility of implement- 
ing this program. 

The Build Our American Communities 
program has been designed to fit into 
the Vo-Ag program of instruction. Here 
is the one place in the school system 
where a daily systematic approach can 
be used to build ideas, concepts and at- 
titudes necessary to make our commu- 
nities change as the time demands. 

An example of the results of the Vo- 
Ag instructors’ work are these outstand- 
ing young men who visit us, each in his 
blue and gold FFA jacket. It is always a 
pleasure to visit with them. I am sure 
that all Senators will agree with me that 
the instructors who prepare these young 
men for service to their communities and 
the Nation are a natural to implement 
the FFA—Building Our American Com- 
munities program. The Nation urgently 
needs them in this capacity. 

As we look at the history of the FFA— 
what they have accomplished in the past 
and what they aspire to do in the fu- 
ture through their new program—it oc- 
curs to me that perhaps the members 
should consider a new name for the or- 
ganization. I would like to suggest FBA 
Future Builders of America. 

I would like to challenge them as Fu- 
ture Builders of America to be the cata- 
lysts who will involve millions of young 
people in the constructive effort they are 
launching to build the future America. 

The Build Our American Communities 
program can be adapted to urban areas 
and central cities. Instructors trained in 
urban community development to work 
on a full-time basis, as the Vo-Ag in- 
structor does in rural communities, 
could be a partial solution to some cur- 
rent national problems. 


OUR FLAG 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, our flag 
has always symbolized America and all 
of the very special things’ this country 
has stood for. 

I think that all of us feel a very per- 
sonal outrage and sadness when this flag 
is defiled—whether by mutilation, de- 
struction, or disrespect. We feel an out- 
rage because it is a direct—although sym- 
bolic—insult to the Nation we love and 
helped to build. It is sad because some- 
thing must be very very wrong in our 
society for this kind of act to be more 
than a rare occurrence. 

But I feel an equally deep outrage 
and perhaps even a greater sadness when 
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I see our flag defiled indirectly—through 
its use as a banner behind which march 
strident voices of repression and blind 
chauvinism. 

Mr. President, an excellent editorial 
on this topic, written by Mr. Stanley 
Frankel, was published recently in the 
Scarsdale Inquirer. I think it makes this 
point forcefully and eloquently. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

In DEFENSE OF PATRIOTISM 
(By Stanley Frankel) 

Samuel Johnson wrote that patriotism is 
the last refuge of a scoundrel. 

Johnson did not mean that all patriots 
were scoundrels. Rather, he suggests that 
some scoundrels wrap themselves up in the 
beautiful American flag and in the name of 
love of country commit all kinds of sins 
which, under any other disguise, would be 
grounds for impeachment or jail. 

These are the scoundrels who appropri- 
ate the American fiag and wave it while 
they throw rocks at Negroes; while they hurl 
epithets at Peace Marchers; while they bust 
the heads of youthful dissenters. And all 
in the name of patriotism—or law and 
order. 

These might be the same scoundrels who 
fiy the American flag from the tallest pole 
in their plants while their smokestacks spew 
poison into the clean American air; who 
pledge allegiance to the flag while their 
sewage wastes our streams; who hoist the 
flag up while oil leaking from the bow fouls 
our beaches and kills our wildlife. 

Some of these scoundrels are fond of quot- 
ing Stephen Decatur's “My Country, right 
or wrong,” but fail to follow up with “When 
right to keep her right, and when wrong 
to put her right.” 

These self-proclaimed patriots would 
blindly follow their temporary leadership 
into wrong wars which wrongly kill 40,000 
American boys . . . hundreds of thousands 
of North and South Vietnamese men, wom- 
en, and children, and which threaten, wrong- 
ly the peace of the world. For the time is 
now upon us when the wrong course could 
lead to nuclear annihilation. The true pa- 
triot’s course is away from obscene wars, 
away from pollution, away from poverty and 
hunger, and, if our country, through its 
temporary leaders, is wrong, then the pa- 
triot’s obligation is to put our country, and 
her leaders, right. Time has long passed 
for blind and unquestioning lockstep, for 
thse precipice is near and oblivion is ahead 
... dead ahead. 

I much prefer Adlai Stevenson's definition 
of patriotism. 

“What do we mean by patriotism? A 
patriotism that puts country ahead of self; 
a patriotism that is not the short, frenzied 
outburst of emotion but the tranquil and 
steady dedication of a lifetime. These are 
words that are easy to utter, but it is often 
easier to utter, but it is often easier to talk 
for principles than to live up to them. 

When an American says he loves his 
country, he means not only that he loves 
the New England hills, the prairie glisten- 
ing in the sun, the wide and rising plains, 
the great mountains, and the sea. He means 
that he loves an inner air, an inner light 
in which freedom lives and in which a man 
can draw the breath of self-respect.” 

I may sound corny, but, because our flag 
is the symbol of our great nation, I am 
proud of that flag, proud to march behind 
it, to salute it, and to wear it. I am not 
proud that it has been appropriated by 
those hard of hat, heart, and head who 
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would use its shining presence to defile the 
Bull of Rights, to shortcut the Constitution, 
and to substitute brutality for beauty. These 
are the self-proclaimed patriots who equate 
dissent over the war with treason. These 
are the flag wavers and wearers who fail to 
understand that the safety of our soldiers 
in Viet Nam depends on our getting them 
out, not on forcing them in. These are the 
blind who cannot see that the most patriotic 
course to save our torn nation and our be- 
loved sons is to march those boys off the 
ships behind the billowing red-white-and- 
blue, not to carry them off wrapped in it. 


ISSUANCE OF REPORT BY BLUE RIB- 
BON DEFENSE PANEL HEADED BY 
GILBERT W. FITZHUGH 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
report of the blue ribbon defense panel, 
headed by Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, chair- 
man of the board of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Co., was delivered to the 
President July 15 and is now being made 
available to the public. 

This is an important report and de- 
serves the attention of Congress and the 
nation. While I have not yet had an op- 
portunity to study the findings of the 
panel, I have read over a 4-page sum- 
mary of the findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

The summary clearly indicates that 
this document has considerable merit. 
It opens avenues of thought and discus- 
sion which should benefit our defense 
establishment. Some of its recommenda- 
tions impress me as quite sound, while 
others I would want to examine closely. 

I find it especially commendable that 
President Nixon has undertaken early in 
his administration a searching inquiry 
into the operation of the Government’s 
largest executive department. While this 
report may give some ammunition to 
critics of the Defense Department it dem- 
onstrates the President’s willingness to 
improve and strengthen our defense 
establishment under the hot glare of 
public opinion. 

Mr. President, the panel members and 
staff of the Fitzhugh report are to be 
commended. They have rendered a 
worthwhile service to their country. I 
ask unanimous consent that the DOD 
summary of the Fitzhugh report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BLUE RIBBON DEFENSE PANEL ISSUES REPORT 

Gilbert W. Fitzhugh, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer of Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, who has 
served as Chairman of the Blue Ribbon De- 
fense Panel, appointed by President Nixon, 
today commented on the release of the 
Panel’s report. 

The report, which resulted from a year- 
long study of the Department of Defense, 
was completed on July 1, and was delivered 
to the President on July 15, 1970. It contains 
113 numbered recommendations for changes 
in the organization and procedures of the 
Department of Defense. 

Mr. Fitzhugh stated; “The report does not 
enter the field of national policy, but makes 
recommendations we believe could cause 
important improvements in the effective- 
ness of the Department of Defense. Major 
areas covered in the report include orga- 
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nization, command and control, procure- 
ment, research and development, intelli- 
gence, personnel policies and practices, and 
conflicts of interest. 

Mr. Fitzhugh, who spent full time on the 
study effort during the past year, said: “The 
objective of the study was not to devise ways 
and means to save money, per se; it was 
rather an attempt to discover the causes of 
shortcomings and to devise and recommend 
changes in organization and procedures 
which appear to have potential for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the Department of De- 
fense.” 

Mr. Fitzhugh stated that if the Panel's 
recommendations are made effective, “we 
anticipate substantial ultimate reductions 
in dollars and personnel in both military 
and civilian areas,” but said that “such sav- 
ings as result from increased efficiency will 
be realized principally in the long term, 
rather than the short term.” 

Panel Chairman Fitzhugh added: “The 
recommendations of the Panel are not and 
could not be designed to support immediate 
budget reductions.” 

Upon the release of the report, Mr. Fitz- 
hugh said: “Throughout our study and our 
report we have concentrated on problem 
areas, rather than in areas on which opera- 
tions appear to be conducted efficiently and 
responsibly. Many things are done well in 
the Department of Defense, and we are con- 
scious that our report, because it is problem 
oriented, reflects a lack of balance of the 
positive with the negative aspects. We hope 
it will be accepted by all as a timely and a 
constructive contribution, and will not be 
used by anyone to exacerbate present ten- 
sions and differences of opinion.” 

Mr. Fitzhugh expressed enthusiasm for 
the cooperation of the personnel of the De- 
partment, and said: “The Panel received 


excellent cooperation and inputs from both 
within and outside the Department. The 


Secretary of Defense made sure that the 
Panel experienced no limitations on its ac- 
cess to records and people of the Department. 
The attitudes of the Department personnel 
almost unanimously reflected interest and 
a desire to assist in improving the effective- 
ness of the Department.” 

“Our observation of the Department’s op- 
eratiton indicates that efforts to improve its 
organization and management were not gen- 
erally inhibited or postponed while the study 
was in progress,” Fitzhugh noted. “Although 
this provided the Panel with a moving target, 
we welcomed the changes and the concern 
and sense of responsibility within the De- 
partment of Defense which prompted them.” 

In the covering letter of transmittal to the 
President, Mr. Fitzhugh observed that “from 
my extensive year-long exposure to our mili- 
tary and civilian leaders in the Department 
of Defense and in Washington, and to our 
fighting men in Europe, the Mediterranean, 
and Southeast Asia, I have been deeply im- 
pressed—and this applies both to the officers 
and enlisted men—with their competence 
and dedication to duty, as they see it.” 

“The Panel found many things that we 
believed should be corrected, but believes, 
and I agree, that many of the difficulties re- 
sult from the structure of the Department of 
Defense itself, which almost inevitably leads 
people into ‘adversary’ relationships rather 
than toward cooperation in the interest of 
the Department—and the Nation—as a 
whole. I hope the Panel’s recommendations 
will not be considered criticisms of individ- 
uals, but will help to restructure the Depart- 
ment and ‘the bureaucracy’ so that the talent 
and dedication of the fine people, both mili- 
tary and civilian, can be unleashed and redi- 
rected to accomplish more effectively the 
basic objectives of the Department of De- 
fense and the Nation.” 

The recommendations contained in the 
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report are based on fundamental findings by 
the Panel that: 

“(1) Effective civilian control is impaired 
by a generally excessive centralization of de- 
cision-making authority at the level of the 
Secretary of Defense, Indeed, attempts to 
overcentralize decision making at the top 
seriously impair a Secretary's capability to 
exercise effective control. Under such cir- 
cumstances, far too many decisions go un- 
made, critical issues are not addressed, prob- 
lems are deferred and the principle of per- 
sonal accountability is lost in the diffused 
maze of ‘staff coordination.'’’ 

“(2) Effective civilian control and manage- 
ment, however, do not require that the Sec- 
retary of Defense make all, or even a major 
proportion, of the innumerable decisions nec- 
essary for the operation of the Department. 

“(3) The alternative is for the Secretary 
to delegate substantial decision-making au- 
thority and all executory functions to sub- 
ordinate levels of authority. 

“(4) Effective civilian control, appropriate 
delegation of authority, and decentralization 
of management cannot be effectively accom- 
plished in the present organizational struc- 
ture of the Department.” 

“Presently, there is no one below the Sec- 
retary/Deputy Secretary level with an ap- 
propriate purview to whom the Secretary can 
delegate,” Mr. Fitzhugh added. 

Mr. Fitzhugh noted that the recommenda- 
tions of the report directed at organizational 
matters are intended to so restructure the 
Department as to make possible more effec- 
tive decentralization and delegation of au- 
thority and responsibility with an accom- 
panying increase in personal accountability 
of those to whom authority is delegated. 
“Sound management,” Mr. Fitzhugh stated, 
“requires that individuals be responsible for 
the totality of a function which is narrow 
enough to be manageable, rather than having 
some portion of the responsibility and au- 
thority in a large number of functions.” 

In its report, the Panel proposed some 
major organizational changes including 
recommendations that: 

(1) The various functions of the Depart- 
ment be placed in three major groups—Man- 
agement of Resources, Evaluation, and Op- 
erations—each headed by a Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense, 

(2) The functions of the Director, Defense 
Research and Engineering be allocated among 
three Assistant Secretaries of Defense—Re- 
search and Advanced Technology, Engineer- 
ing Development, and Test and Evaluation. 

(3) The staffing of military operations for 
the Secretary of Defense be performed by a 
separate staff from the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
and that positions associated with that func- 
tion on the Joint Staff and the Service Staffs 
be eliminated. 

(4) All strategic offensive and strategic 
defensive forces be consolidated into a Stra- 
tegic Command. 

(5) All general purpose forces be consoli- 
dated into a Tactical Command and that 
three present Unified Commands be elimi- 
nated in the consolidation—Southern, Alas- 
kan, and either Atlantic or Strike. 

(6) A Logistics Command be established 
to exercise for all combatant forces super- 
vision of support activities, including supply 
distribution, maintenance, traffic manage- 
ment and transportation. 

(7) An independent Defense Test Agency 
be created to perform the functions of over- 
view of all Defense test and evaluation. 

(8) The Defense Atomic Support Agency 
be disestablished. 

(9) A Net Assessments Group and a Long- 
Range Planning Group be created reporting 
directly to the Secretary of Defense. 

(10) The administrative and facilities sup- 
port of the Washington Headquarters ele- 
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ments of the Defense Department be con- 
solidated. 

(11) The position of Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Administration) be abolished. 

(12) Major reductions be made in Wash- 
ington Headquarters Staffs and other Staffs, 
with the OSD and Military Department staffs 
limited to not more than 2,000 personnel 
each. 

With respect to development and acquisi- 
tion of weapons and other hardware, Mr. 
Fitzhugh stated that the Panel found the 
Department’s policies have contributed to 
serious cost overruns, schedule slippages and 
performance deficiencies. “The difficulties do 
not appear amenable to a few simple cure- 
alls,” Fitzhugh said, “but require many inter- 
related changes in organization and proce- 
dures.” Recommendations for such changes 
are included in the report. Included is a 
recommendation that proposes: 

“A new development policy for weapons 
systems and other hardware should be formu- 
lated and promulgated to cause a reduction 
of technical risks through demonstrated 
hardware before full-scale development, and 
to provide the needed flexibility in acquisi- 
tion strategies. The new policy should pro- 
vide for: 

“(1) Exploratory and advanced develop- 
ment of selected sub-systems and compon- 
ents independent of the development of 
weapon systems. 

“(2) The use of government laboratories 
and contractors to develop selected sub- 
systems and components on a long-term level 
of effort basis. 

“(3) More use of competitive prototypes 
and less reliance on paper studies. 

“(4) Selected lengthening of production 
schedules, keeping the system in production 
over a greater period of time. 

“(5) A general rule against concurrent de- 
velopment and production efforts, with the 
production decision deferred until successful 
demonstration of developmental prototypes. 

“(6) Continued trade-off between new 
weapon systems and modifications to existing 
weapon systems currently in production. 


“(7) Stricter limitations of elements of 
systems to essentials to eliminate “gold- 
plating.” 

“(8) Flexibility in selecting type of con- 
tract most appropriate for development and 
the assessment of the technical risks in- 
volved. 

“(9) Flexibility in the application of a re- 
quirement for formal contract definition, in 
recognition of its inapplicability to many 
developments. 

(10) Assurance of such matters as main- 
tainability, etc., by means other than de- 
tailed documentation by contractors as a 
part of design proposals. 

“(11) Appropriate planning early in the 
development cycle for subsequent test and 
evaluation, and effective transition to the 
test and evaluation phase. 

“(12) A prohibition of total package pro- 
curement.” 

Other areas and activities covered by the 
report include: Automatic Data Processing, 
Defense Laboratories and Test Centers, the 
Planning, Programming and Budgeting Sys- 
tem (PPS), Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity, Contract Compliance for Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity, Public Affairs, Program 
Management, Cost Estimating, Industry 
Weaknesses, Industrial Mobilization Base, 
Selected Acquisition Reports, Accounting 
Procedures, Internal Auditing, Logistics 
Guidance, the Rotation, Promotion, Com- 
pensation, Accession and Retention of Mili- 
tary Personnel, Civilian Personnel, Telecom- 
munications, External Relations, Industrial 
Relations, Military Installations, Domestic 
Action, Military-Industrial Complex, Physi- 
cal Security in Pentagon, Conflicts of Inter- 
est and Office of Civil Defense. 
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CITIZENS OF MULESHOE, TEX., PRO- 
TEST POOR MAIL SERVICE; CITY 
OF 5,225 POPULATION HAS POST 
OFFICE TAKEN AWAY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
recently received a letter from Mr. Don 
Harmon, president of the Muleshoe 
Chamber of Commerce of Muleshoe, Tex., 
in which he outlines the many difficulties 
the people of this west Texas city are 
having since the Post Office discontinued 
processing mail in Muleshoe and trans- 
ferred this activity to Lubbock, Tex. As a 
result of this unwise and unnecessary ac- 
tion, it is taking letters from Muleshoe 
5. or 6 days to arrive in other parts of 
Texas. In addition, this community has 
also lost its postmark which is just an- 
other step toward losing its complete 
identity as a city- 

What has happened in Muleshoe 
should serve as a warning to other rural 
communities across the Nation of what 
the dreadful consequence of the adminis- 
tration’s postal reform plan will be. The 
first victims of this unwise bill will be the 
post offices of rural America. On numer- 
ous occasions, I have spoken against this 
plan to wreck the Post Office Department 
and have called on the Postmaster Gen- 
eral to focus his attention on the prob- 
lems that the people of Texas are having 
with their mail service. By denying the 
city of Muleshoe its postmark, the Post- 
master General has taken the first step 
in causing this city of 5,225 people to 
lose its identity. The people of Muleshoe 
deserve better treatment from their Gov- 
ernment than this. 

Our rural communities deserve the 
same postal service as our large cities and 
should not be arbitrarily eliminated from 
the postal system. I submit that if the 
Postmaster General would pay more at- 
tention to performing this function of 
insuring that the mail is delivered 
promptly and efficiently rather than 
spending his energy on the dismantle- 
ment of one of America’s oldest pub- 
lic institutions, the people of Muleshoe 
would be able to mail a letter to Dallas, 
Tex., and know that it had a reasonable 
chance of arriving there within the same 
month in which it was mailed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the letter from Mr. Don Har- 
mon and the petition signed by the citi- 
zens of Muleshoe and their names and 
signatures concerning this matter be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MULESHOE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

July 24, 1970. 
Hon. RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. YARBOROUGH: Because of the 
much dissatisfaction and distress, to put it 
mildly, of our people in Muleshoe at the 
change made recently in the postal service, 
we are writing in behalf of the citizens who 
are affected. The Chamber of Commerce is 
interested in everything that affected our area 
and nation, and we are extremely interested 
in the new postal changes. 

We are continually getting complaints 
about the mail service since it has been 
taken to Lubbock to be processed. Prior to 
that time, we knew that we could depend 
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upon prompt delivery of our letters and par- 
cels, but in the last three weeks, it has taken 
from five to six days where before it took 
only two days from Dallas, and even three 
or four days from Portales, New Mexico. 
Maybe we were spoiled because of the prompt 
service we had been receiving in the past, 
and we might consider going along with the 
charge if it were a real “economy move”. But 
upon checking, we find that it is false econ- 
omy, since the employees to be discontinued 
here are replaced with added employees at 
the centralized mail processing places. 

There are several things to be considered 
in the slower service. To mention a few, 
some bills are discounted 2% if paid by the 
10th of the month, Since proper allowances 
could not be made in the postmark date, 
this would make for a continuous dispute 
between the customer and the company. 
Penalties would be assessed the ‘Taxpayer 
who mailed his return on the last day be- 
cause it had not been canceled the day it 
was mailed. 

To bring this right down to our personal 
interest, as the Chamber of Commerce, we 
average about seven letters per week, seek- 
ing information about Muleshoe, how it got 
its name, etc. Because of the unique name, 
these individuals want to receive a letter 
with the Muleshoe postmark. Since we no 
longer get our letters and parcels postmarked 
in Muleshoe, we are losing our identity, 
which has caused many irate tax-paying citi- 
zens. We inquired of our Postmaster for the 
estimated time it would require each day to 
stamp the mail, and he said it would require 
no additional time, since that was handled 
during slack periods of the day, by no given 
employee; but by the employee who had 
spare time. 

The citizens of Muleshoe have a lot of 
pride in Muleshoe. We have enjoyed about 
a 14% growth in population over the past 
ten years, and we hope to continue to grow 
and prosper, but can do so only with your 
help in matters such as our postal service. 
We feel that you will be sympathetic of our 
position and act accordingly. 

Yours truly, 
Don Harmon, President, 
Muleshoe Chamber of Commerce. 


PETITION 


Be it known that we, the undersigned, are 
opposed to the discontinuance of the Mule- 
shoe, Texas, postmark on the outgoing mail 
deposited and registered through the first 
class postoffice located in the city of Mule- 
shoe, Bailey County, Texas, and choose this 
lawful means of petition to register our op- 
position and concern: 

L. I. St. Clair, Jerry Hutton, Don Harmon, 
Jeff Peeler, Jim Shafer, James Glaze, J. E. 
McVicker, Bill Moore, Robert Hester, B. I. 
Loyd, Lindal Murray, Jimmie Crawford, Curly 
J. Brantley. 

John R. Blackwell, Dee Clements, Pete 
Black, Marshall Cook, N. L. Johnson, Frank 
H. Elder, Royce D. Clay, Gordon Wilson, Owen 
Jones, Connie Guyton, Rev. Robert O'Leary, 
Pat N. Brown, Sam E, Fox, W. T. Millen, 

Joe Harkins, J. Black, Bert E. Blain, Jr., 
B. R. Putman, Jack D. Young, Ernest Keir, 
Mrs. Ernest Kerr, M. D. Gunstream, Joe Cop- 
pelga, Darrell E. Turner. 

Mrs, Ernest Holland, Ernest E. Holland, 
Donald T. May, Cecil A. Davis, Mrs. T. M. 
Slemmons, Mildred Davis, Creston L. Fauer, 
Mrs, Cliff Odom, Margaret Epting, John Pitts. 

Alton Epting, Frankie Black, John Gorrell, 
Sallie M. Schuster, Ruth F. Black, J. D. Black, 
Pete Black, Stanley Bass, Minnie C. Dunn, 
Rubie Troubman, 

Bob Stonall, Donald Shanks, Ronnie Spies, 
Ken Petrie, Glen Watkins, Max King, Doyce 
Turner, Clarence Chetain, Raymond Schroed, 
Bill Dole, Tommy Black, Jeff Smith, Darrell 
Oliver. 
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Rosemary Pool, Bobbie Walker, Thelma 
Weaver, Horace Weaver, A. G. Taylor, Leota 
Taylor, Mrs. Cecil Osborne, Mrs. Corda Tay- 
lor, Mr. L. D. Taylor, Cecil Osborne, Sr., Mrs. 
Neal Dillman. 

Mr. Ben F. Chapman, Mrs. Larry B. Hall, 
L. B. Hall, Perry Hall, Lauren Hall, Mary B. 
Obenhaus, Jack Obenhaus, P. D. Arnold, 
Jessie Mae Arnold, Effie Gilley, Mrs. John 
Crow. 

Mr. Hal Phipps, Mrs. C. M. Krug, Velma 
S. Jones, Mrs. Lee Mason, Lee Mason, Mrs. 
Marion Sanderlin, Kathryn Parks, Joseph 
Rodstein, Debra Rudd, Gladys Black, Norma 
Sisimore, Bernice Splawns. 

Mrs. Hazel Nowell, Elbert Nowell, Mrs. J. 
H. Evins, Mrs. F. H. Davis, F. H. Davis, Mrs. 
Jess Osborn, Mrs. Gladys Darsey, Billy John- 
son, Mary Crane, Mrs. J. E. McVicker, Mrs. 
Lewis Dale, Mrs. Jodie Barrett, Merlyn L. Neel, 
Mrs. Bill Harmon, A. H. Cox. 

Dan H. Burrows, Elsie Goss, Mrs. J, E, Sul- 
livan, Clifton Finley, Mrs. Clifton Finley, 
Relda Finley, Johnny St. Clair, J. C. Odom, 
Debbie Burrows, Kerry Moore, Lorene Sooter, 
Tim Sooter. 

Mrs. John Miller, Mrs. Glenn Splawn, Mrs. 
Effie Splawn, Mrs. R. L. Matthiesen, Mrs. Carl 
Bamut, Mrs. Jimmie Seaton, Mrs. Harrol 
Redwine, Mr. & Mrs. Ray Black, Mr. & Mrs. 
Theo Actkinson, Mr. and Mrs. V. W, Rannals, 
Carolyn Wedel, Clifford Black, Benny Brun. 

Mrs. Bennie Stanell, Mrs, Juanita Jarman, 
Mrs. Monty Dollar, Mrs. Eva Ashford, C. W. 
Goss, Mrs. Bill St. Clair, Mrs. George Nieman, 
Annette Williams, Mrs, Jerry Hutton, Mrs. 
Albert Davis, Clarence Christian, Mrs. Clar- 
ence Christian, Howard Dix. 

Lottie Hall, Dellie De Loach, Harold De 
Loach, Pauline Chappell, R, B. Chappell, Nell 
Magley, Ruth Shafer, Mrs. N. C. Moore, Mrs. 
Philip Brockman, Sue Pylant, Mrs. Bert 
Gordon, Karen Maghugh, Roy Farley. 

T, R. White, Mrs. Albert Carroll, Albert Car- 
rol, Rose Buckner, Mrs. A. D. Thomas, Sarah 
A. Payne, Mrs. Gorge Melby, Mike Epting, 
Mrs, D. A. Stovall, Mr. and Mrs. Murl Steven- 
son. 

Mr. Jack R. Rennels; Dr. and Mrs. H. A. 
Allgood, Myron Young, Mrs. Essie Plunket, 
L. C. Roddan, Tony Perez, Mrs. Mattie J. 
Hammons, Edd Hays, Larry Lambet, A. C. 
Shaw. 

Mrs, W. E. Meyers, Mrs, Bobby Henderson, 
Mrs. Josie Back, Mariono Hernandez, Mary 
Hernandez, Mrs. Lester Baker, Mrs. S. J. 
Black, Mrs. A. R. Floyd, A. R. Floyd, Henry 
A. Malone, Jr., E. K. Angeley, J. P. Bearden, 
Joe Ferris, Clifford Black, T. L. Kent, Mrs. D. 
M. McGuire. 

Mrs. C. A. Watson, Mrs, Dale Turner, Mrs. 
Glen D. Harris, Mrs. A. E. Redevine, Roger 
Albertson, Joyce Albertson, Helen Schmitz, 
Betty Burelsmith, Oscar Alison, Tommy 
Black, Billie Mathis, H. B. Mathis. 

Mrs. Beyrl Wings, Betty McCall, Agnes 
Chatman, Jackie Tate, Mary Moore, Thelma 
Powell, Chris Howard, Mae Provence, Nan 
Gatlin, O. E, Duncan, Mrs. O, E. Duncan, 
Mrs. Cecil Holt. 

Mrs. Cecil Cole, Mrs, Lula A. Kistler, Mrs. 
W. F. Birdsong, Mrs. Grace Morgas Mills, Mrs. 
Ernest Gatlin, Mrs. J. A. Nickels, Mrs. Scott 
Swafford, Mrs. Gil Lamb, Mrs. Don Cihak, 
Mrs. Bailey Hudson, Macy Ann Greene, Pau- 
line Greene, Mrs. Freman Davis. 

Mrs. J. E. Embry, Mrs. Jarrell Pruitt, J. E. 
Embry, Grace Prater, Lida Wilhite, Tommie 
Williams, Judy Milburn, Frances Glass, Betty 
Oliver, Earnice Young, Karen Black, Wood- 
row Reed, W. E. Meyers, Brenda Ruthardt. 

Mark Grimsley, Leota Witlerding, Mrs. 
Jessie Lewis, Elizabeth Morrow, Eric W. 
Stonecipher, LUN, Becky Johnson, Hilma 
Rojas, Claudie Lite, Willie Phillips, Lola 
Copley, Lorene Martin, Billie Harvey, Mrs. 
Earl Peterson, Stella Washington, Deana 
Washington, Armie Hulke, B. G. Hall, Hattie 
Rocky. 

Nealy Stovall, Lillian Fulcher, Nettie Black- 
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man, Beatha Cross, Emilio Estrada, Mrs. 
L. F. William, Lula Johnson, Annie Stevens, 
Maggie Riley, Edith Clark. 

Kodie Newton, Myron T. Young, Artis H. 
Hayes, Lois Posey, Mr. and Mrs. Dan Atkins, 
Ercell Whitt, Lillie Wiseman, Pearl Moore, 
Elsie Williams, Johnnie Parker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvan Robison. 

Téd Millsap, Curtis Smith, Ted Davis, F. 
D. Parker, Eugene Howard, Jimmie Pitrock, 
Bab Dodd, C. W. Weeks, Mack Moore, Freman 
Davis. 

J. W. Sloyblock, Rick Polland, Jerry L. 
Smith, Garrett Pattie, John Harris, Jerry S. 
Bruns, Wane Ellison, Roy Facley, Dorothy 
Fady, Ottis Blaylock, Gene Newman, A. G. 
Taylor. 

A. S. Walker, Joel Nowlin, Phil Garrett, 
Jinks Meyers, Jess P. Winn, J. Don Gallman, 
Clarence E. Woodall, Wandey P. Wilson, 
Dwyan Calvert, Allan Harris, Ben Roming, J. 
M. Brown, J. R. King, Dull Nowell, Bob Cope- 
land, Jack Millburn, Marshall Lee, Odis Brad- 
shaw. 

Kelly St. Clair, Al Aguiberg, Mrs. R. K. 
Minckler, Sr., Sherri J. Minckler, Mrs. Sandy 
Turner, Mrs. Bernice English, James 
Slaughter, Mrs. E, W. Adkins, Mr, E. W. Ad- 
kins, Mrs. Chester Wilson, H. H. Patterson. 

Patricia Townsen, David Elliott, Jerry 
Mick, Billy St. Clair, Mrs. R. R. Dale, Mrs, 
B. A, Dearing, Lloyd R. Williams, Mrs. Ada M. 
Morgan, Jane Morgan, Pam Pylant, Lois 
Washington, Mrs. W. Jim Young. 

Alan Payne, Mrs. John Payne, Mrs. Manuel 
Balderas, Mrs. Mack Moore, Jr., Mrs. Inez 
Rogers, Mrs. Nora Davis, Mrs. Harrold White, 
Larry Price, Gail Locker, Mrs. Gordon Murrah, 
Mrs, Roy Hogan, Mrs. Jacque Baker, Mrs. B. C. 
Everett, Jan Creamer, W. O. Timms, Mrs. 
F., D. Holt, Betty McNeil, Barbara Buch, Mrs. 
Bob Kimbrough, Gherlo Branscum, R. M, 
Gibson. 

Cecil M. Osborne, Mrs. Clyde Holt, Marvin 
R. Lewis, Peggy Bates, Owen C. Powell, John 
Kennedy, Estelle Winningham, Carl Bamert, 
Evelyn L. Johnson, Fred J. Johnson, Carrol 
Johnson, 

Geneva Rush, Wm. LeVegas, Claude H. 
Black, Vic Coker, Jewell Griffiths, Billie 
Campbell, Ray Campbell, Mrs. Charles W. 
Ball, Harold Maxwell, Harry Waddle, Mrs. 
Gene McGlaun. 

Kathy Williams, W. M. Bradley, Elsie Pat- 
terson, O. C. Jones, Ben F. Chapman, E. W. 
Evans, Gladys Myers, Clayton Myers, Louise 
Bomer, J. A. Mills, F. D. Parker. 

Ronnie Doe, Arthur Crow, Melba McCan- 
nish, R. J. Price, Oneida Cornelison, Jack 
Julian, Joe Mack Wanon, Mrs. Buck Rags- 
dale, W. B. Kittrell, Wilma Waddle, F. W. 
Chief Jones, Daloren Garrett, Mrs. Sam 
Hopper, Oscar Allison. 

Mrs. Cecil Burkman, L. I. St. Clair, Feno 
Warren, Vivian Stevenson, Judy Lee, Bertie 
Johnson, Deane Spraberry, M. D. Gernstream, 
Harmon Elliott, Dianne Feagon. 

Max Donaldson, Kara Black, Vondale 
Bleeker, Minnie Ellis, Sylvia Simnacker, Alma 
Burton, R. K. Munichler, Sr., Elbert Nowell, 
Je Reec L. Lenan, Roy C. Dyer, Arey F. Bobo, 
Vera Fayne Maritt, Joe Carroll. 

J. L. Purdy, Horace Hutton, Howard El- 
liott, Ronald D. Johnson, Billie Bayless, Jim 
Harthie, W. A. Hail, John Payne, Roy G. 
Young, Gordon F. Murrah. 

Howard Hale, D. J. Cox, LaVern Cox, Judy 
Hale, Mrs. Cecil Tate, L. O, Norwood, Mrs. 
Jack L. Wood, Fredrich M. Bennsdeaf Sherr 
Russell, Charlotte Seay, Mary Myers, Maudie 
Speck. 

Lorens Hall, Beverly Wagnon, Sandra 
Howard, Mrs. Davis Gulley, Mrs. Cullen Hay, 
Mrs. F. D. Harris, Mrs. Kenneth R. Henry, 
Mrs. Ora Roberts, Elizabeth Barnett, Mrs. 
Ernest Ramm, Mrs. Joe Embry. 

Gil Lamb, Mrs. Gil Lamb, Mrs. Janie Moraw, 
Margaret Atchison, Mr. R. T. Atchison, 
George Moraw, Charles Moraw, R. T. Moraw, 
Mrs. Barry Lewis, Charles Haneth, Lrna G. 
Pitts. 
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Leroy Maxwell, Nora Burch, Mickey Rush, 
Mrs. R. G. Bennett III, R. G. Bennett III, 
John Harris, Mary Woodall, Floyd Grimsley, 
Mattie Grimsley. 

G. D. Ellis, Lolita Thomas, Mrs. A. D. 
Thomas, Mrs. Bay Wilson, Leona Evans, 
Wanda Hardaway, V. L. Huggins, Leota 
Muay, Frank J. Silon, John R. Harris, Mrs. 
John R. Harris, Mrs. Rogue Puenti, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bill Dufer, Mrs, Rubyn Edler. 

Mrs. Cora Rush, Berta Combs, Kay Mardis, 
Norma Bruce, Kay Bynon, Lenore Wells, 
David Sudduth. 

Mrs. Inez Howard, Duane Secey, Leroy 
Maxwell, Kenneth R. Henry, Cecile McMath, 
Berlie Nivens, Pat Hutton, Ola Seales, Nita 
Cappedge, Mrs. Jacque Baker, Mrs. Jamie 
Moraw, Mrs. T. L. Liscomb, Mrs. T. L, Glass- 
cock, Mrs. Bernard Phelps, Gaynell Pitts, 
Mrs. Ray Hogan. 

Etta McMath, Lee R. Povl, Kirk Pitts, 
Marie Bass, Lenora Malloof, Mr. and Mrs. 
Joel Nowlin, La Thaggar S. Aylesworth, 
M. H. Lanery, Robt. L. Jones, Oscar Allison, 
B. R. Putnam. 

John Blackmon, Nellie Norwood, Mrs. Lula 
Johnson, Mrs. Nettie Garvan, Mrs. Florence 
Parhan, Mr. Leon Lewis, Mrs. Leon Lewis, 
Mr. Stanley Wilson, Mrs. Stanley Wilson. 

Mervin Wilterding, Mrs. Mervin Wilterding, 
W. R. Rearden, Mrs. L. T. Green, Jr., Betty 
Martin, Cleta Creamer Williams, Curtis 
Walker, Bob Lagnon, Jr., O. D. Ray, Mrs. 
B. H. Wagnon. 

R. A. Bradley, Pat Kiesee, Sharon Gilliland, 
Joe L. Smallwood, Mr. and Mrs. James Wedel, 
Rowena Watson, Mr. and Mrs. Calvin Em- 
bery, Mr. and Mrs, Marvin R. Lewis, Mr. and 
Mrs. Lola Gammons. 

Mr. and Mrs. K. K. Krebb, James W. 
Measos, Mrs. Dee Brown, Ernest Ramm, B. C. 
Stone Cipher, Mrs. B. E. Sanderlin, Charles 
L. Glover, Mike Glover, Nora Darsing, Jerry 
I. Gleason. 


POPULATION CONCENTRATION 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, one of 
the major problems of the present age 
is overconcentration of population and 
the resultant congestion created by 
crowded housing conditions and over- 
burdened transportation and communi- 
cations systems, as well as the demands 
placed on governmental units to pro- 
vide the necessary facilities and services 
required by large masses of people. 

This problem is brought sharply into 
focus by a study completed and pub- 
lished recently by President Nixon’s Na- 
tional Goals Research Staff. In its report, 
“Toward Balanced Growth: Quantity 
with Quality,” this special study group 
expressed concern that the population 
of the United States would be massed 
into a few megalopolises. The report 
stated: 

that the trends continue un- 
abated, most of the U.S. population growth 
over the next few decades will be concen- 
trated in the 12 largest urban regions. These 
12 metropolitan areas occupying one-tenth 
of the land area, will contain over 70 per 
cent of the population, Moreover, at least 50 
per cent of the total population will be found 
in three great metropolitan belts: Boston- 
Washington, Chicago-Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco-San Diego. 


As William H. Stringer, columnist for 
the Christian Science Monitor, described 
it, the problems of the future will be 
concentrated in “Boswash, Chippitts, and 
Sansan.” 

The National Goals Research Staff re- 
port added that the issue “is not whether 
we can feed and clothe a population of 
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any size we can realistically envisage, or 
even supply it with the expanding 
amount of energy it may demand. It is 
rather that of whether a technologically 
advanced and industrially prosperous 
nation wants, or can continue to pay the 
price of congestion and contamination 
that comes with our overall affluence.” 

The report concluded that “the trends 
toward megalopolis in some areas and 
underpopulation in others are reversi- 
ble” if the Federal Government and pub- 
lic and private institutions adopt a co- 
ordinated national strategy for balanced 
population distribution. Among the op- 
tional policies suggested to achieve popu- 
lation spread were: stimulating growth 
in sparsely populated rural areas, foster- 
ing the growth of existing small cities 
and towns in nonmetropolitan areas, and 
building whole new cities outside the 
metropolitan regions. 

President Nixon recognized the mag- 
nitude and the seriousness of the prob- 
lem when he stated in his state of the 
Union address last January: 

We must create a new rural environment 
that will not only stem the migration to 
urban centers but reverse it, 


Mr. Nixon has followed through with 
@ “Rural America” program, the ap- 
proach of which is decentralizing the 
population in order to provide a better 
standard of living for millions of Ameri- 
cans, clean air and water, more recrea- 
tional opportunity and less strain and 
strife caused by the social pressures of 
overcrowding. 

Mr. President, the efforts of the Nixon 
administration to cope with this prob- 
lem are commendable, It is not enough, 
however, to define problems and set 
goals. The reversal of the trend toward 
uncontrolled urbanization must begin 
now, and it can begin with our own Fed- 
eral Establishment. The Government is 
in an ideal position to set an example for 
future growth and development through 
a planned system of decentralization of 
its functions and relocation of its facil- 
ities and services. 

As I stated during Senate consideration 
of the urban mass transportation bill 
earlier this year: 

The federal government could well lead 
the way in seeking and finding a new pattern 
for urban centers of the future. There is 
probably no more glaring example of lack 
of reasonable urban planning than the job 
done by the federal government right here 
in the District of Columbia. Within a two- 
mile radius of the Capitol building, the vast 
majority of federal office buildings are 
clustered. As a result, many thousands of 
the world’s highest paid and hopefully ablest 
officials and government workers spend from 
three-quarters of an hour to one and one- 
half hours (morning and night) traveling 
from their government jobs to their homes. 

Why is it not possible for many of these 
jobs to be created nearer the residential 
areas where the workers choose to live. More 
candidly, why is it not possible for many of 
the government jobs, which have been 
created in this congested, polluted, crime- 
ridden city to be created in areas of the 
country which are presently underpopulated, 
where there is an abundance of fresh water 
and clean air, where laws are obeyed, and 
where mass transportation presents no 
problem. 


Mr. President, I know this matter is 
of great concern to many Members of the 
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Senate, including the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, who has spoken on this 
subject on previous occasions. It is also 
attracting the attention of the Nation’s 
Governors, as evidenced by events at the 
recent Midwestern Governors Confer- 
ence, at which the Governor of Ohio, 
the Honorable James A. Rhodes, sug- 
gested the Federal Government under- 
take a massive relocation of its depart- 
ments and agencies. I ask unanimous 
consent that a United Press International 
story regarding this proposal be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RELOCATE AGENCIES, GOVERNOR RHODES 
URGES 

CoLUMBUS, OHIO, July 22.—Gov. James A. 
Rhodes of Ohio proposed a massive decen- 
tralization plan today for the federal gov- 
ernment that would relocate 26 federal agen- 
cies and departments, including the Defense 
and Treasury Departments, in other parts of 
the country. 

“I see no reason why, in the 1970s, all buta 
few of the federal departments and agencies 
could not be located outside of Washington,” 
Rhodes said. 

Rhodes presented his plan at the final day 
of the Midwestern Governors’ Conference 
here. 

“I think perhaps the State Department and 
the Justice Department should remain in 
Washington,” Rhodes said. 

The governor said his proposal would create 
job opportunities in areas of high unemploy- 
ment, save in governmental travel expenses 
and generate awareness and responsiveness 
of governmental operations among the peo- 
ple. 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, as a 
nation of 205 million people, facing the 
prospect of continued growth in a rela- 
tively few “population pockets,” we must 
take the land that we have and put it to 
the best and wisest possible use to meet 
the needs of our society. 

There is no more important responsi- 
bility that we, as Members of the Senate, 
can accept in determining the future 
course of this Nation and its people. 


A HOPEFUL DECISION NEARS ON 
THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, after 
languishing for 20 years in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and after hear- 
ings this spring, the United Nations Con- 
vention on Genocide came to a full vote 
of the committee yesterday, bringing 
with it the possibilities for refreshing 
initiatives in the area of human rights 
for all of mankind. The time was at hand 
for the United States to show a resur- 
gence of credibility, trust, compassion, 
and international responsibility. After all 
the rhetoric of promise, the very close 
decision of the full committee to recon- 
sider the convention came as both a sur- 
prise and disappointment. 

Yet, Mr. President, this action may be 
a hopeful sign, if the Foreign Relations 
Committee decides within the very near 
future to report the convention favorably 
to the full Senate. 

I regret the action taken yesterday by 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
only hope that the committee will truly 
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reconsider their decision and report the 
United Nations Convention on Genocide 
favorably to this body as soon as pos- 
sible. The time for decision on this im- 
portant issue is already so long overdue. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA SOLDIER QUES- 
TIONS U.S. GOALS IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have been deeply impressed by a letter 
to the editor of the Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
Argus-Leader, written by a soldier serv- 
ing in Vietnam, Sp4c. J. J. Margulies, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harold N. Margulies 
of Sioux Falls. This thoughtful young 
man has made a number of observa- 
tions about our involvement in Vietnam 
which coincide with our long-held views. 

I believe that Members of Congress 
will profit from reading the astute re- 
flections of Sp4c. Margulies and I, there- 
fore, ask unanimous consent that his 
letter be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A GI Questions U.S. Goats IN VIETNAM 
(By Sp4c. J. J. Margulies) 

(Note.—The author is a Sioux Falls man. 
He is a specialist 4 serving with the US. 
Army in Vietnam.) 

I have read with interest various letters 
from soldiers in Vietnam extolling the right- 
eousness of the U..S intervention. 

It seems only fair that the American 
public should know this feeling isn’t univer- 
sal among U.S. soldiers in Vietnam. There 
are many soldiers whose experiences here 
point to quite the opposite conclusion. 

The American people have been told re- 
peatedly that the U.S. is in Vietnam to give 
the Vietnamese people the “right to choose 
their form of government.” 

One needn't be in Vietnam for very long 
to begin wondering if striving for this goal, 
while admirable in theory, is out of place in 
Vietnam. 

When asking this question one must not 
make the mistake of thinking that Thieu 
and Ky represent more than a special-inter- 
est group in Vietnam; one must think of 
Vietnam’s “silent majority”, the common 
farmer. 

FARMER'S CONCERN 

The Vietnamese farmer isn’t concerned 
with politics. He is concerned with main- 
taining the traditional Vietnamese way of 
life. He has lived under both the Viet Cong 
and various Saigon governments. Both have 
taxed him, both have taken the young men 
to fight for causes, but both have allowed 
him to grow his rice and raise his children, 
which are two main concerns in the tradi- 
tional life. As long as he is allowed to do 
this, he doesn’t care who heads the govern- 
ment. This point surfaces with startling reg- 
ularity in conversations with Vietnamese. 

The Americans have changed all of this. 
I am stationed at what is known as Planta- 
tion. The people of this area once supported 
themselves from the rubber plantation. To- 
day there are no trees. There is Long Binh 
Army Post, with its miles of concrete and 
asphalt. Families who have lived in villages 
for centuries have been moved to refugee 
centers, their villages turned into free-fire 
zones. 

Villagers sleep next to bunkers, always 
fearing the sudden destruction of planes 
miles above. They see their country defo- 
lated with chemicals that are banned in the 
U.S. because of the possible dangers in the 
form of birth deformities. 

Americans have done good things in Viet- 
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nam also; schools, orphanages, etc. But in 
conversations with Vietnamese, they don’t 
mention these; they remember the interrup- 
tions in their way of life. 
WHAT IS THE GOAL? 
We have been told that this is a war for 
the “hearts and minds” of the Vietnamese 


people. 
Are we winning their hearts and minds by 


referring to the Vietnamese as “gooks,” 
“dinks” “slopes,” or “slants,” as most soldiers 
do, or by treating them as some sub-human 
type of animal? 

Have we won their hearts by disrupting the 
peasants’ way of life or by distorting their 
economy beyond recognition? 

In short, there are a number of soldiers 
in Vietnam who observe what is happening 
in this country and find it difficult to recon- 
cile events with any of the publicly-stated 
U.S. goals. 

We listen to the Vietnamese describe their 
lives before the coming of the Americans, 
when they admittedly didn’t choose their 
rulers. 

And we wonder how much thought was 
given to the welfare of the Vietnamese peo- 
ple when it was decided that the U.S. would 
fight to give them freedom of choice. It re- 
minds many of us of the ironical statement 
of the American officer at Ben Tre who said 
“It became necessary to destroy the town to 
save it.” We see this happening in Vietnam 
as a whole and ask “What has Vietnam 
gained?” 


ENERGY CRISIS 


Mr. BELLMON. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished Senator from 
Texas (Mr. Tower) for the contribution 
he has made today by introducing the 
sense of the Senate resolution. The 
energy crisis which faces our country has 
not received the attention which it so 
desperately deserves. As the Senator from 
Texas has so ably pointed out, the insti- 
tution of pollution control regulations 
have put a further strain on the supply 
of natural gas available for consumption 
in our country. An example of this ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post. The headline reads, “Hot, Smoggy 
New York Cuts Power by 5 percent.” The 
article relates that New York City was 
on the verge of a power blackout yester- 
day. It goes on to say that voltage was 
reduced throughout the eastern part of 
New York State by 5 percent. 

Also, the Associated Press reported only 
a few days ago that a shortage in the 
supply of natural gas to the Baltimore- 
Washington area has reached a critical 
situation. As a result of this shortage, the 
Baltimore Gas & Electric Co. had to tell 
40 potential natural gas customers that 
they could not be supplied. 

Mr, President, had an adequate supply 
of natural gas been available to spin the 
turbines of the electrical companies 
yesterday, this power shortage could have 
been averted. The unreasonable low pric- 
ing system for natural gas has created a 
shortage which has resulted in brownouts 
and blackouts all over our country. The 
natural gas industry supplies over 30 per- 
cent of all our energy needs. With in- 
creased concern about pollution of our 
environment, natural gas can supply the 
energy needed by this country to run the 
industry of this country without the 
harmful effects of other energy sources. 

I am pleased ths$ the Federal Power 
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Commission has seen fit to reopen the 
pricing system in the Permian Basin. The 
present pricing structure has had a 
harmful effect on that industry and Iam 
hopeful that these hearings and discus- 
sions will lead to a more equitable pricing 
system and the further development of 
a much needed energy source. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two 
articles on the subject be printed in the 
REcORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Hort, Smoccy New YORK CUTS POWER BY 
5 PERCENT 
(By Karl E. Meyer) 

New Yorx, July 28.—This city was on the 
verge of power blackout today. Torrid weath- 
er nearly blew the fuse of the partly-crippled 
Consolidated Edison Co. 

Subway service was trimmed drastically, 
voltage reduced by 5 per cent throughout 
eastern New York State, and everyone urged 
to use less electricity in a second successive 
day of suffocating weather. 

New Yorkers also continued to endure an 
eye-stinging smog that blanketed the city, 
creating air conditions that officials grimly 
called “unsatisfactory.” No change is in sight 
for Wednesday, when the polluted and su- 
perhumid weather may cause an even worse 
power crisis. 

The peak power demand occurred between 
11 a.m. and noon, when 7,248,000 kilowatts 
poured into the city’s subway system, high- 
voltage machines and overworked air-con- 
ditioners, 

This peak was only about 400,000 kilowatts 
short of Con Ed’s total capacity, which has 
been temporarily increased by purchasing 
of outside power from utilities all over the 
Northeast and from Canada and the Ten- 
nessee Valley. The record hourly figure of 
7,266,000 kilowatts was set last summer. 

By 5 a.m., as of Monday, the utility re- 
ported an all clear. But today’s dimout was 
in every way more serious, so much so that 
the police department ordered all patrol 
cars to maintain at least a half-tank of gas, 
because gasoline pumps are electrically 
operated. Monday’s voltage reduction was 
only 3 per cent. 

The 5 per cent voltage reduction extended 
to seven other New York State utilities that 
have joined in contributing to Con Ed’s 
emergency power pool. 

The pool was formed after two major 
generators were knocked out of service for 
the rest of the summer, reducing Con Ed's 
total capacity to 6.35 million kilowatts, 

Sen. Edmund Muskie (D-Maine) an- 
nounced in Washington that he would hold 
hearings beginning Monday into a power 
famine that may “well happen in other large 
metropolitan areas.” 

As early as 9:40 a.m., Con Ed ordered a 
voltage cut of 3 per cent, a reduction level 
which the utility asserts is not noticeable 
to users. At 1 p.m., the reduction was in- 
creased to 5 per cent—second stage in the 
power company’s cutback plan. 

Simultaneously, Con Ed pleaded with its 
customers to turn off unneeded air condi- 
tioners, to run major appliances after 6 p.m., 
and to dial air conditioners to medium set- 
tings, Gov, Nelson Rockefeller joined in the 
call for saving power. 

The utility appealed for a subway slow- 
down and asked other major users—the New 
York Port Authority, Rockefeller Center, the 
Empire State Building among them—to tap 
lesS power wherever possible. 

The Transit Authority, which operates the 
subways, responded by cutting by one-third 
the number of cars running and ordering 
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motormen on the remainder to travel no 
faster than 15 miles per hour. 

Service did not return to normal until 
5:30 p.m., midway through the rush hour, 

State agencies were ordered by Rockefeller 
to cut peak-hour loads by as much as 8 per 
cent in state-owned or state-leased proper- 
ties. The order covered an area spanning from 
Albany to New York City. 

In midtown Manhattan, lights went) out 
in office buildings wherever feasible to ease 
the peak-hour load, causing employes to 
grope down dark halls to toilets. Some build- 
ings shut down spare elevators. 

A company spokesman reported today that 
“no major snags” had developed in the out- 
side power pool. But he added that the third 
day of a heat wave usually brings the sever- 
est strain on power. “We'll have to face it as 
best we can,” he said, * * * 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, BALTIMORE GAS 
SHORTAGE CALLED CRITICAL 


Battimore.—A shortage in the supply of 
natural gas to the Baltimore-Washington 
area has reached a “critical” situation, ac- 
cording to the Maryland Public Service Com- 
mission. 

PSC Chairman William Doub said in a let- 
ter to the Department of Interior, that last 
April Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, the 
main supplier of natural gas to this area, 
drastically cut back its supply of gas to the 
Baltimore Gas and Electric Co. 

Doub asked the department to lease “as 
quickly as possible” 137 potential gas bearing 
tracts in the Gulf of Mexico. 

The immediate leasing of these tracts, he 
wrote, would aid in “the pollution control 
efforts of government and industry.” 

In April, the gas supplier informed the 
power firm that it should not contract to 
supply gas to any new customer or for new 
equipment to an old customer that would 
use more than 300,000 cubic feet of natural 
gas per day. 

As a result, the power firm had to tell 40 
potential natural gas customers that they 
could not be supplied, 

A spokesman for the power firm said that 
firms already using gas and new homes and 
small commercial establishments will be 
supplied. 


HEALTH SERVICES AND MOUNTING 
MEDICAL COSTS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, on July 8, 
1970, I held an important public hearing 
in Tulsa, Okla., on the subject of the de- 
livery of health services and mounting 
medical costs. The testimony I received 
at that time was thoughtful and worth- 
while, and I believe that Senators and rel- 
evant committees can benefit from con- 
sideration of it. Accordingly, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
third additional portion of that testimony 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the portion 
of testimony was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

DELIVERY OF HEALTH SERVICES AND MOUNTING 
MEDICAL Costs 
TESTIMONY OF WALTER D. ATKINS, D.D.S, M.P.H., 

CITY-COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, TULSA, 

OKLA, 

Senator, we do appreciate being here and 
I am going to cut my remarks fairly short. 
I prepared & paper which you have in your 
hands. I prepared this statement in two veins: 
one, what are the problems with health con- 
ditions and delivery systems in the United 
States and, two, I related it actually to the 
federal government. I also have offered some 
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general solutions. And it’s this I want to dwell 
upon. I'm real glad to hear Dr. Colyar say, 
and others, that we've got to start with 
prevention in all of our planning. This has 
not been done. We need to clarify the defini- 
tions I think, as referred to one word which 
we've kicked around this morning consid- 
erably—that is “comprehensive.” We talk 
about comprehensive health services; we talk 
about comprehensive hospital care. This word 
really needs to be defined. We need to know 
what we're talking about. We feel that there 
is no one health delivery system solution. 
We feel strongly that there are three popula- 
tion groups that need to be served. 

One is the poor, and these are people who 
have absolutely no health resources; they 
have no health knowledge. We are engaged 
(and this is the reason I mention these 
comprehensive health service programs) in 
a project here in Tulsa to demonstrate what 
can be done for the poor people. This has 
been done really at a very moderate cost. 
The medical visit cost per patient is aver- 
aged at $12. Dental visit, $14. Home nursing 
and all the other social services have run 
about $9 per visit. Now this is a facility in 
which we treat complete families. We're 
talking about environmental problems; 
we're talking about health problems and not 
health care. We're talking about total health 
and what it means to the population. We 
feel then that there is this other large group 
of medically indigent people which has been 
discussed here considerably this morning 
who cannot afford medical care. And it is 
to these people that we feel a health in- 
surance program—let’s define this too, we're 
not talking about hospitalization insurance, 
We're talking about health insurance which 
includes prevention; it includes diagnosis, 
treatment and rehabilitation. In a compre- 
hensive—again, comprehensive, in that 
sense—a health insurance program would 
do very well for this group of people, Then 
we feel that there is a third, large segment 
of the population who are affluent, who are 
able to purchase all of their health services, 
and admittedly the best health services in 
the world, so why tamper with this? Let’s 
talk about these three groups of people and 
I think we can solve our problems. 

One of the biggest fallacies that has oc- 
curred in any discussions of planning or pro- 
grams for the health of the people in the 
United States is that the talking point nearly 
always starts with a sick person. The fact is 
that to cure any ill is infinitely more expen- 
sive than to prevent it. There have been some 
very good examples of what prevention can 
do and I cite only one example—the disease 
smallpox. This is a disease that is practically 
unheard of in this country now because we 
had the vaccine that would immunize the 
population. The disease hasn't gone away; it 
has just been controlled at a comparatively 
minor expense. The implication here is that 
this should apply to total health. We feel 
that planning in the practice of medicine, 
the practice of dentistry or insurance pro- 
grams must begin with a well patient or a 
well family. 

In discussing health delivery systems one 
must realize that the method by which the 
people receive health services in the United 
States just grew. It grew without any plan- 
ning, without any thought for the need of 
planning. It was predicated on the free enter- 
prise system and actually is a business and 
while there is a great deal of humanitarian- 
ism surrounding it as well as an air of mys- 
tery surrounding the man who has this spe- 
cial knowledge, in the final analysis all the 
people in the world of medicine are human 
beings with the same strengths and frailities 
as all other human beings. They had to be 
extremely ambitious to be willing to spend 
the time, effort, and the money that is re- 
quired to become a physician, a dentist, a 
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nurse or what have you, Ambition is closely 
akin to greed which of course is in all of us 
to a greater or lesser extent, Therefore, when 
we talk about health delivery systems, we 
must approach it from the human stand- 
point, tie the discussion in with economy and 
inflation and with the wisdom of mandating 
health services or leave it up to the free 
enterprise system, 

There is no documentation as to what, if 
any, medical delivery system would be better 
than any other in the United States. To our 
knowledge no studies have been done. This 
is true probably because there is no definite 
delivery system. Medicare and Medicaid can- 
not be classified as delivery systems; rather 
they are methods by which people can receive 
medical services if they are eligible and if 
the services are available. There have been 
some experimental systems; not all the an- 
swers are in on these yet. One that we're 
engaged in here in Tulsa county is the neigh- 
borhood health center approach for poor 
people. This is much more than an out- 
patient clinic operation; it starts with a pre- 
ventive program working with families as 
groups, offering one door services for the 
maintenance of the total family including 
environmental health services. The present 
indications after a year’s operation is that 
this is a very feasible method of delivering 
services to poor people. This will be dis- 
cussed more in detail later in this paper. 
Another system that has been experimented 
with is a Kaiser-Permanente plan on the 
West Coast. Labor has taken the lead in 
planning for benefits for employees under 
labor contracts; they have had to think 
about the dollar value and the services to 
the people. This plan includes prevention, 
treatment and rehabilitation through their 
own closed panel medical insurance system 
with paid physicians and is being accom- 
Plished at a very reasonable figure. 

One of the biggest deterrents to meaning- 
ful discussions of health systems is that 
there are no clear cut definitions of terms 
that are bandied about as they relate to 
the health of the nation. For instance, the 
World Health Organization definition for the 
word “health” is that it involves man’s 
physical, mental, and social well being and 
not the mere absence of disease or infirmity. 
The Oklahoma Medical Association has dif- 
fered with this definition—to them health is 
black or white, you either have it or you 
don't. Another term that’s extremely con- 
fusing is the word, “comprehensive.” This is 
used as an adjective with many different 
meanings such as Comprehensive Health 
Services, Comprehensive Medical or Dental 
Care, Comprehensive Hospital Services, Com- 
prehensive Hospital Insurance, and Compre- 
hensive Health Insurance. Often times dis- 
cussions will go on for a considerable period 
of time without people really knowing what 
the other is talking about even though they 
are using the same words, There are other 
definitions that need to be clarified also. 

Other deterrents to a workable solution of 
successful health delivery systems need to be 
discussed before any definite opinions can 
be established. These are problems that 
either have been or will be blocks to the 
efficient delivery of health services, (Even 
here is a definition that needs to be clari- 
fied. When one talks about health services, 
he is talking about the whole gamut of pre- 
vention, treatment, and rehabilitation as 
compared to health care which starts with 
treatment and rehabilitation.) 

1. One of the problems is explained in a 
discussion of the origin and background of 
the delivery of health care in the United 
States. Under the free enterprise system the 
practice of medicine or dentistry is a busi- 
ness. It is a matter of a person being trained 
and selling his training to the highest bidder. 
He expects to be paid for his services and 
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rightfully so. He very jealously guards his 
independence as to what patients he will see 
and will fight anyone who, attempts to en- 
croach upon this, His training taught him 
that his obligation was to his. office, to the 
patients that came to his front door, and 
that this is the extent of his obligation. Pro- 
fessional schools have been changing in re- 
cent years to include courses in community 
medicine or community dentistry which are 
designed to give the practitioner a broader 
outlook that there are social forces within 
the community that need his attention as 
well. However, it will be a long time before 


_ this permeates the whole profession. Because 


most physicians and dentists are pretty badly 
overworked, they feel that they are more 
than doing their part regardless of the type 
clientele they have by just taking care of 
their office. They also feel that the medical 
needs of the people are being met simply due 
to the fact that they can’t see beyond their 
office. This is not an indictment necessarily 
it is just a tired man trying to do more than 
he is capable of. 

2. This brings up the second problem 
which is health manpower, If everyone in 
the United States had all the money they 
needed to purchase health services and the 
knowledge and the motivation necessary to 
seek health services, are the services avail- 
able? The answer here is no and certainly 
not in a quality manner. The health indus- 
try is the third largest industry in the 
United States and when this is coupled with 
the fantastic technological explosion in the 
health field then the manpower situation 
really looks hopeless. There are some favor- 
able signs. One is that the medical and den- 
tal professions are finally maturing and be- 
ginning to feel secure enough so that they 
are really looking at auxiliary or ancillary 
type people to do an awful lot of jobs that 
heretofore have been the privilege and pre- 
rogative of the doctor himself. Of course, 
the greed motive enters back into the pic- 
ture at this point also because he realizes 
finally that there are some people that he 
can train to do things that he has done at 
much less cost than if he were doing them 
so that his profits are enhanced. There also 
is a growing tendency toward group practices 
which may alleviate part of the manpower 
shortage and allow many more people to be 
seen also at much less cost. 

3. The third problem is we hear an awful 
lot about hospital insurance; this is often 
referred to as health insurance which of 
course is a misnomer. Hospital insurance 
starts with a sick patient and most policies 
only benefit a patient when they are hospi- 
talized. Some of the insurance companies, 
Aetna for instance and Blue Cross, are giv- 
ing lip service to changing the format of 
their policies to include prevention and office 
visits for diagnostic purposes and treatment; 
however, this is not universal yet by any 
means. Blue Cross has instituted a supple- 
mental emergency policy that they sell at 
a considerable additional premium. The 
health insurance people need to redefine 
their objectives and in our opinion, start 
emphasizing preventive programs. Their 
fear is that they are going into unchartered 
areas without actuarial experience as to the 
use, rate, and cost of preventive services. 
They seem reluctant to buy the premise that 
you can prevent illness and disease cheaper 
than you can treat it. 

4. All across the country in cities with more 
than one hospital, you find the hospitals 
competing with each other and they claim 
that they offer comprehensive hospital serv- 
ices. This definition of “comprehensive” 
means that they’re offering all services to 
their patients such as intensive coronary 
care, radiography, heart surgery, O.B. and 
pediatric services and these services are 
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found in each and every hospital; this cer- 
tainly is true here in Tulsa. This equipment 
is extremely expensive to purchase and to 
maintain, It takes highly qualified people to 
operate it and is utilized a small percentage 
of the time. And while hospitals have had 
to raise salaries tremendously there is no 
question that this duplication of equipment 
and services has added materially to hospita 
costs. 

5. The fifth problem has become evident 
particularly since World War II and that is 
that the general public is becoming much 
more sophisticated in terms of health services 
and what they want and what they are en- 
titled to and have been in one sense willing 
to pay for it but griping about it tremen- 
dously. This I think doesn’t need elaboration 
other than the fact that it is adding to 
medical care costs and when this happens it 
adds to the problems of medically indigent 
people. 

6. Perhaps this isn’t the place to mention 
this, but I feel like it needs to be aired. Con- 
gress itself with the collaboration of Presi- 
dent Johnson has created some very real 
problems in the health field, While I think 
you will agree that we have the greatest form 
of government in the world, at the same time 
the congressional system is a little bit cum- 
bersome. Through lobbying mechanisms, 
through the zeal of individual members of 
Congress, and because of a lot of other rea- 
sons, much legislation gets introduced that 
has overlapping overtones, gets passed, and 
Signed into law without any clear cut respon- 
sibility as to who is to operate the programs. 
This has been especially true in the social 
legislation that has occurred in recent years. 
It got its major push early in Johnson’s ad- 
ministration, Although social problems have 
been with us ever since the inception of our 
government, very suddenly it seems Congress 
and President Johnson was panicked into 
passing a great deal of legislation to help the 
poor, to increase health services for certain 
age groups, etc, The minute this legislation 
became law then the pressure was really put 
on people at the local level to get programs 
moving and off the ground. 

All of the guidelines and practically all of 
the programs were issued with a Washington 
viewpoint and without any actual knowledge 
of what was going on at the local level or 
what was needed at the local level. The 
guidelines were often changed on a month to 
month basis as to operation so that the peo- 
ple who were trying to operate the pro- 
grams were essentially in chaos. I can refer 
to one particular case because we were in- 
volved in this and that’s our North Tulsa 
Neighborhood Health Center where every- 
time we had a change of administration (less 
than annually) we would have a change in 
in the interpretation of the guidelines and 
this continues, We also are finding in the 
OEO office that the program people aren't in 
tune with the procurement people and we 
are still being dictated to by the Washing- 
ton office without regard to what the local 
situation actually calls for. However, the two 
main pieces of legislation that I refer to 
is Medicaid and Medicare. Medicare for in- 
stance was planned much more carefully 
than Medicaid apparently and with super- 
human efforts by states to certify agencies 
pretty well got off the ground; however, very 
suddenly they have reinterpreted eligible 
services which has certainly put a cramp 
in the operation of programs. The program 
that we're associated with is a bedside 
nursing program. In the last three months 
we have been forced to reduce our patient 
load very materially because of increased 
restrictions on the program. However, the 
program that has caused the most consterna- 
tion is title 19 or the Medicaid program. In 
the first place this was put in the hands of 
lay people, generally the Welfare Depart- 
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ments, who determined what services were to 
be offered, the manner in which they were 
to be offered, and who the eligible people 
would be. They enlisted the aid, support, 
and understanding of the medical people for 
services not planning and received it. But 
in order to get this they promised everybody 
the moon. There was no realism put into 
the planning of the delivery of these services. 
In most states they said that they would pay 
usual and customary fees. 

Again I don't intend to indict the dental 
or medical professions but I think what 
happened as far as fees are concerned is his- 
tory. The facts are that the planners forgot 
that all medical people are human first and 
professionals second and now that the usual 
and customary fee system has been installed, 
it is going to make it extremely difficult to 
change this system. Another thing that was 
very bad was that there was no quality re- 
view system built into these programs so 
that dentists for instance in one program 
that I know of were given a completely free 
hand in their diagnosis and treatment plan; 
whereas, if they had had peer review, it 
probably would have sayed the program. But 
the upshot was that they canceled the whole 
program except just for pain and infection. 

7. The final problem that we mention is 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Ten years ago this was a very well 
organized, closely knit, smoothly operating 
force for the good of health management 
particularly in public health for all of the 
United States. With all the social legislation 
that has been passed since President John 
Kennedy was first inaugurated the majority 
of it was given to HEW for implementation. 
What this has done in our opinion in effect 
is to make HEW so large and so unwieldy 
that it is completely unmanageable. I feel 
this is one of the reasons that the secretaries 
of HEW have come and gone so fast; all of 
them are taking a shot at reorganizing it 
when it probably didn’t need this at all. 

At any rate, it is so disorganized at the 
moment that it is very questionable whether 
it can ever be put back together again as a 
single entity. Certainly all of the subjects, 
Health, Education, and Welfare, are so im- 
portant that they should have separate 
recognition and probably should not be in 
one department. We in the public health 
field have for many years looked toward the 
health component of HEW for consultation, 
guidance, and support. Very suddenly we 
find ourselves in the position of playing the 
opposite role. The point is that this is occur- 
ring at a time when the President and Con- 
gress need strong positive leadership and 
guidance in this most important field. 

When one takes a look at the problems 
listed above, the question arises—Is there 
any one solution to the total subject of 
health in the United States? Then when one 
looks further at how closely health care is 
related to economics and inflation, one really 
begins to wonder—Is there an answer? Our 
first thought is: This is too complicated, too 
large to ever reduce the polarity of all the 
special interests such as the empire building 
tendency of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Dental Association and more 
importantly the power struggle that is very 
evident in the underprivileged areas particu- 
larly among Blacks as to who will emerge the 
leader and the spokesman for their people. 
However, there has to be a way, there has to 
be some method by which we can reach a 
consensus to bring together all the forces 
that would promote better health for our 
people. 

There are those who will argue that it will 
have to be done by mandate and others that 
free enterprise will solve the problems. In 
our opinion neither of these views is correct 
because we have seen social legislation fail 
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such as the Volsted Act and we know that 
our medical care system under free enter- 
prise is just not doing the job. Our view is 
that the answer lies somewhere between 
these two extremes. 

For instance, there has been some very 
significant work done; also, some tentative 
steps taken toward the solution of these 
problems. The first is the study by the Na- 
tional Commission on Community Health 
Services entitled, “Health is a Community 
Affair.” This study very significantly points 
out the personal and environmental health 
services that will be needed in the years 
ahead and makes authoritative recommenda- 
tions for action, I feel very strongly that any- 
one who is interested in health legislation 
should be thoroughly familiar with this pub- 
lication. Secondly under P.L. 89-749 we have 
the comprehensive health planning people 
both at the state and regional levels. Unfor- 
tunately the funding for this is very insig- 
nificant; secondly, they didn’t put enough 
“teeth” in the planning agencies to make 
them really effective. Even taking the middle 
toad between mandated and voluntary ac- 
tion, the planning people should have 
enough authority to correct gross errors in 
delivery of health services. 

It is our feeling that mo one health de- 
livery system is going to fit our total popu- 
lation. It has been shown very clearly in our 
neighborhood health center for the poor the 
amount of good that can be done for poor 
people at a fairly reasonable cost but more 
importantly the facts that have come out 
of these projects is that this population has 
absolutely no inner resources in which to 
manage health affairs; they have no under- 
standing of what health is; they have no 
knowledge of how to receive or to ask for 
health services; they have no transportation 
to get there if they did know so that every- 
thing needs to be done for them—manage- 
ment of their home, management of nutri- 
tion, management of their environmental 
surroundings, so that this would necessarily 
take an entirely different approach to health 
services than it would for the better edu- 
cated and more affluent people. 

Actually the cost of delivery of services to 
these people (this has incidentally been a 
completely one door operation) for medical 
visits have averaged $12.94; dental visits 
$14.18; physical therapy visits $8.40; all the 
other social services—mental health, home 
nursing etc. has averaged about $9.00 per 
visit, This amounts to about $11.00 per pa- 
tient visit for total health care for families. 
Now contrast this with the affluent society 
who has enough money to purchase at least 
hospitalization insurance protection and to 
purchase health services if the health serv- 
ices are available. This is a population group 
who should be well enough educated if 
they are properly motivated to manage their 
own health affairs and generally I'm sure this 
is true, The only thing in this group that I 
would be hesitant to predict is what is an 
income level that would make them af- 
fluent enough to manage their health affairs; 
of course, it depends on the number of chil- 
dren, size of the family and so forth, but 
I would suspect that it would start around 
$7,500.00 per year for a family of three peo- 
ple. This should afford them enough money 
to purchase hospitalization insurance and to 
pay their medical bills that are accrued out- 
side of this insurance program. 

This leaves a large group that is classi- 
fied as medically indigent in which any 
kind of medical problems are calamitous to 
the family. It is our feeling that the pri- 
vate purveyors of medical care could take 
care of this group of people if they were 
furnished with an insurance program that 
would adequately cover them. I would like 
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to emphasize again and again that we are 
talking about comprehensive health insur- 
ance which covers prevention, office visits, 
hospitalization, rehabilitation, and what- 
ever it takes to keep a family healthy. This 
portion of the program could be very well 
done on a sliding scale so that the govern- 
ment would not have to pick up the total 
insurance cost because these people do have 
some capability. 

Now in order to review what has been said 
in the foregoing I think that there should 
be three methods of delivering health serv- 
ices to the three different kinds of popula- 
tion groups that we have in this country be- 
cause I don’t think one system would cover 
all three adequately. These three are: 

1. For the poor that total services be 
given this group through a closed group 
practice such as Kaiser-Permanente plan or 
such as the Neighborhood Health Center 
concept. This would be done with salaried 
health workers, with all of the disciplines or- 
ganized toward rendering family health serv- 
ices to poor people within certain eligibility 
guidelines. 

2. That a health insurance program for 
medically indigent people be written that 
would have sufficient comprehensiveness to 
cover all of the services in order to prevent 
diseases, to treat diseases, and to rehabilitate 
people and that these services be rendered 
by the private sector of medicine or through 
group practices. Also, that the programs be 
done on a sliding scale basis. 

3. For the affluent society that there be no 
change in the health delivery system that is 
presently available in the United States and 
which admittedly offers the best technologi- 
cal health care in the world. At the present 
time in this group the real health needs are 
being met so that in any community the 
health indices show that the affluent have 
many, many less health problems than the 
poor people. And finally that there be a 
health planning agency within each com- 
munity that has enough authority in their 
activity to see to it that health services meet 
the needs of a given population and that we 
don't have hospital beds in hospital wards 
standing idle; that we do have adequate 
ambulance services. In short that the health 
needs of the people of the community can be 
met in a quality manner and through a true 
community service effort. 

Senator Hargis. Mr. Gene Jordan is a con- 
sumer of health and medical services. A 
statement by him of his own personal ex- 
periences might be helpful to us. I thank 
Bethal Ward for bringing Mr. Jordan’s pres- 
ence to my attention. Mr. Jordan, I under- 
stand you've lately had some considerable 
expense because of open heart surgery. Tell 
us about that and your own personal situa- 
tion with regard to those expenses. I think it 
will be useful to us. 


STATEMENT OF MR, GENE JORDAN 


In May of 1969, I had open heart surgery. 
Prior to this time I had never been able to 
get hospitalization because I had rheumatic 
fever when I was seven years old. The doctor 
had told me a year before I had this surgery 
that I should have had it done then but I 
felt like I couldn’t afford it because, with a 
family and automobiles and everything and 
no insurance, there was no way which I could 
afford it. So finally back in April of 1969 
I had a heart seizure and the doctor told me 
I would have to have this surgery or live 
maybe a year or a year and a half. I still 
didn't have any insurance. So I went ahead 
and had it and it cost approximately $7000 
for the hospital and the doctor who did the 
surgery. 

I've had some help with Title 19. It did 
help me with some of my bills but I still 
have probably $3000 for $3500 that I still 
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have to pay. I have to pay this over a period 
of payments whenever I get the money to 
pay it. My family, mother, father, sisters 
and brothers, really kept me going—rent, eat- 
ing, etc. My wife worked but she was off 
five weeks when I had this surgery, because 
after I came home she had to care for me. 

If it hadn't been for my mother and father, 
sisters and brothers, and people like this I 
would have been—well it would have been a 
disaster because everything I had was mort- 
gaged—car, house, furniture and all those 
things, and I would have lost everything I 
had. I have been real fortunate in getting 
some of these bills paid but a lot of people 
are not as fortunate as I am. 

I know, I've visited with people who have 
had open heart surgery since I had it and 
they haven't been quite as lucky as I have 
been. This shows you that poor people just 
can’t get this insurance. If I could have got 
the insurance I could have paid for it prob- 
ably but there was no way I could because I 
wasn’t qualified, because I had this trouble. 
After I got out of the hospital, for awhile my 
drug bill was about $50 or $60 a week for 
three or four months because they put me 
on one drug and this wouldn’t work and 
they'd take me off this and put me on an- 
other. I don’t know what I would have done, 
and I still have problems with paying. But 
the doctors are real lenient but the hospital 
is not quite so lenient. But the doctors, 
they go along, and pay me this and when you 
have more, pay me more. This has been 
my experience with medical expense and it’s 
been this way most of my life. My mother 
and father were hindered by it because I 
had to be in the hospital so much. I probably 
spent. 75% of my life in hospitals between 
the time I was seven and the time I was 
16 or 17 years old. So it cost them a lot of 
money and had there been some way—if they 
could have had any insurance like this why 
it would have been a lot easier on them and 
a lot easier on myself too. 

Senator Harris. Gene, are you back at work 

et? 
7 Mr. Joran. I was a barber and holding 
my arms up like this puts too much pressure 
on this valve, so vocational rehabilitation is 
going to train me to do something I can sit 
down to and work with my hands out front 
and get off my feet. 

Senator Harris. How long have you been 
off work? 

Mr. Jorpan. Since May of 1969. 

Senator Harris. About what were you 
making before that? 

Mr. Jorpan, In the neighborhood of $650 
to $750 a month. 

Senator Harris. And what did you say you 
still owe? 

Mr. Jorpan. Approximately $3500, plus 
medicine I’m still buying, which I'll have 
to be taking the rest of my life. 

Senator Harris. Gene, you present the 
problem very dramatically. You are cer- 
tainly to be complimented for coming here 
and giving us that testimony. It will be 
very helpful. 

Mr. Jonpan. Thank you very much. 

Senator Harris, Thank you, and good luck. 

Mr. Ross Hutchins is a good friend of mine. 
Ross has had some particular experience 
which I think will be very useful to us here. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ROSS HUTCHINS, ATTORNEY, 
TULSA, OKLA. 

Senator, my name is Ross Hutchins. I am 
an attorney here in Tulsa, I serve as trustee 
in bankruptcy for between one and two hun- 
dred cases per year. By far, the overwhelming 
cause for bankruptcy is an illness and the 
resulting medical expense. It is the cause 
of somewhere between 60% and 90% of those 
cases tried. We are talking about here in 
Tulsa approximately 1,300 cases per year. 

The typical bankrupt is between 20 and 30 
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years old. He has a wife. He has children. If 
he has been the one who incurred the illness 
the time at which he goes into bankruptcy is 
shortly after the illness occurs because both 
income stops and expense goes up. If it has 
been some other member of the family the 
time of bankruptcy is extended. It may be 
as short as six months; maybe five years. In 
that time he has devoted part of his income 
into payment of the medical bills and he 
has become indebted to any number of peo- 
ple in the community. Typically when he 
became bankrupt he had a good job, his in- 
come may have been $600 or $700 per month 
even. Maybe he did not have as good a job. In 
either event since he was relatively newly 
married, he owed on his furniture, his car 
and his home. It took virtually everything 
he had to meet the payments and there was 
no reasonable way by which economic plan- 
ning would have permitted him to be in 
some other position. 

There were few, if any, government pro- 
grams available to him because he was 
neither old enough to qualify nor poor 
enough to qualify. Nor was he physically 
impaired, at least when the accident or the 
illness occurred. By the way, it’s virtually 
always an illness, very, very seldom an acci- 
dent. He finally reaches a point where he 
just cannot go on and does file bankruptcy. 
This would not be a 100% load back on the 
government to take up these people to the 
extent they represent an expenditure in the 
economy because there is an expense to the 
government in putting him through bank- 
ruptcy. There is also an expense to a large 
Segment of the population in the bills and 
expenses they're already losing by reason of 
his particular problem. 

Senator Harris. That's very startling testi- 
mony. It is something that is new to me. 

Mr. Hurcuins. Well, virtually all your 
bankrupts are young, married couples. If 
they're under twenty they just haven't had 
sufficient time to get in enough trouble. 
(laughter). Also they haven't been able to 
borrow ... they may have already come into 
the problems but the creditors haven't had 
time to apply sufficient pressure that they 
had to resort to bankruptcy courts to get cut 
from under. As they grow older and the prob- 
lems build up on them, they finally give up 
under the load and by the way they give up 
justifiably. As this man suggested, too, about 
his parents, typically some of the debts listed 
are debts to parents and relatives who have 
given them money to help them out in this 
crisis. And by and large from the creditors’ 
standpoint they have tried to do the right 
thing. They just haven't been able to do it. 

Senator Harris. There is a point that you 
make that we really miss a lot in this coun- 
try: that the people in the middle rightly feel 
that if they were a little poorer or richer they 
would get a lot more attention. The man in 
the middle, for example, pays more than his 
fair share of taxes, which is something we've 
been trying to do something about, but not 
enough. He generally doesn’t have the special 
attention to the educational needs of his 
children; doesn't have the special attention 
to his health needs; and so forth. I think the 
point you make in that regard is very well 
taken. 

Mr. Hutcuins. This man has few programs 
available to him offered through the govern- 
ment. When he gets newly married, he’s got 
the greatest cash requirement he'll ever have, 
He's got to buy his home, car, furniture, and 
pay for his children and their education and 
clothing. For instance, elderly people who 
frequently go to nursing homes, even under 
the minimal amount afforded to them, some- 
times are able to save a little money, five or 
ten dollars a month. This man can’t pos- 
sibly have been in that position. Every month 
he’s short. He’s short even under the most 
favorable conditions, Yet he had a hard 
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time borrowing money and is unable to es- 
tablish any credit and he has no assets. He 
started out with a wife and maybe a car. He 
owed more on the car than it was worth. 
Typically also is another thing that fre- 
quently happens to them as they start going 
bankrupt, they have no credit; they didn’t 
buy a good enough car and they keep driv- 
ing it and they may own three or four cars 
none of which are newer than six to eight 
years and virtually none of them run. He 
probably had to come to the court house 
with his attorney because his car didn't run. 

Senator Harris. Thank you very much. 

Now we'd like to hear from Mr. W, R. 
Bethel, who is President of the Oklahoma 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield. He’s been waiting 
here very patiently all day. We're glad you 
could be here and we're glad to hear from 
you. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. W. R. BETHEL, PRESIDENT, 
OKLAHOMA BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD 


Thank you, Senator Harris. My name is 
W. R. Bethel. I am President of Group Hos- 
pital Service and Oklahoma Physicians Serv- 
ice, better known as Oklahoma Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield. We believe that it is both 
timely and fitting that you should provide 
an opportunity for the citizens of Oklahoma 
to express their views relative to one of the 
most pressing problems facing our state, and 
the nation, today ... “health care financing 
and health care delivery.” We believe it 
might be helpful to your deliberations to 
have some of the background of Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield nationally and, more spe- 
cifically, Blue Cross and Blue Shield in Okla- 
homa. 

Further, as you know, our corporations 
are made up of laymen, administrators, doc- 
tors, hospital representatives, and people of 
the communities we serve. We have repre- 
sentatives of each of those sections here 
today. 

Senator Harris. I think we should intro- 
duce them so we'd be certain to have their 
names in the record. 

Mr. BETHEL. Mr, Ernest L. Stucker is Chair- 
man of the Board of the Blue Cross Cor- 
poration. Mr. W. B. (Bill) Hicks of the M K 
& O Trailways. Blunt Martin. Dr. Ed Calhoon 
is here as a member of the Blue Shield Board. 
Dr. Scott Hendren is a member of the Blue 
Shield Board. Mr. H. C. Gocher is a layman 
and is the owner of the Clmmaron Telephone 
Company from Mannford and is a lay mem- 
ber of the Blue Shield Board. Our hospital 
representatives are: Mr. Jim Harvey who is 
& member of the Blue Cross Board; Dick Lut- 
trell who is a member of the Blue Cross 
Board; and Joe Gunn who is a member of 
our Board and President of the Oklahoma 
Eospital Association. 

As you are perhaps aware, the concept of 
voluntary prepayment was originated in 
Texas in 1929. It came about because people 
had a need for financial help in times of 
health crises. The Oklahoma Blue.Cross Plan 
was formed in 1940, followed by Oklahoma 
Blue Shield five years later, It those. years, 
approximately 70% of the hospitals in the 
state were small, proprietary institutions, in 
the main, with somewhat limited facilities 
and services. Because of the increasing de- 
mand for services the profile of hospitals has 
changed, over the years, from proprietary to 
community sponsorship, offering a wide 
variety of services. Another contributing fac- 
tor to this change was the existence of a 
private financing mechanism through Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield. Without question, the 
implementation of a mechanism that allows 
a substantial segment of the state's popu- 
lation to prepay a goodly portion of its 
health care needs, continues to contribute 
substantially to the significant changes and 
improvements in all health care services. 

Historically, Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
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have also concerned themselves with quality 
care at the least possible cost. 

With regard to the latter, we believe the 
Oklahoma Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans 
were among the first pioneers of many inno- 
vations relating to cost stabilization, Utiliza- 
tion and peer review which are much dis- 
cussed today, are only two ways the Plans 
have helped people to obtain quality health 
care at the lowest possible price over these 
many years. 

These fiscal safeguards, in spite of seem- 
ing evidence to the contrary, have helped to 
contain costs. Additionally, these two sys- 
tems of voluntary prepayment (Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield) have served as catalysts 
for what is now known as comprehensive 
areawide planning. For example, in the mid- 
dle 1950's, the Oklahoma Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield Plans established Member Coun- 
cils in all of the counties in Oklahoma. 

These councils were comprised of respon- 
sible community leaders, such as, members 
of the Chamber of Commerce, physicians, 
hospital administrators and other opinion 
and infiuence leaders. The purpose of the 
Member Councils was to provide forums 
through which the community leaders and 
providers of care could exchange their con- 
cerns and ideas for improvement. Most of 
their discussions were focused on meeting 
community health needs through private 
financing mechanisms such as Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, as opposed to tax financed 
governmental support. 

One important by-product of these meet- 
ings was a series of educational programs en- 
titled “Careful Use,” aimed at encouraging 
the wise and effective use of their budgeted 
health care dollars. These educational pro- 
grams were sponsored by Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield and had the support of both 
consumer and provider groups. Through this 
type of contact and inyolyement in com- 
munity health affairs, Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield have long been influential so far as 
both the availability of heath services and 
their economical delivery are concerned. 

In this time when the pubic’s interest is of 
utmost importance, it is interesting to note 
that, for many years, Oklahoma Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield have had equal representa- 
tion on their Boards of Trustees from con- 
sumers, hospitals anl physicians. 

The people's. trust is truly an invigorat- 
ing challenge. These voluntary, non-profit 
entities, Oklahoma Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, have, from the very beginning, under 
their enabling legislation, required partici- 
pation by the consumer public on their 
Boards. Now, standing on the threshold of the 
Substantial Seventies, consumer influence 
will become more important than ever before. 
It will be a vital factor in areawide planning 
for the distribution of health services and 
in the recruitment and prudent use of avail- 
able health manpower. Consumer participa- 
tion will be heavily relied upon to clarify, 
and make more effective use of government 
subsidy programs—and to help define the 
direction of an improved health care delivery 
system. 

While this balance of representation is 
evidence of our recognition that the interest 
of the consumer is paramount, I would hasten 
to add that, in our judgment, the interest 
of the provider and the consumer is more 
often in harmony than in conflict. 

Earlier, I mentioned the vogue term, 
“Peer Review.” Here again, the Oklahoma 
Plans assumed a leadership role many years 
ago. In the late 40’s and early 50's, meetings 
were held with physician committees, all 
over the state, to decide ways and means of 
assuring quality care and optimum use of 
health care dollars. Of course, those early 
endeavors have now evolved into a much 
more sophisticated monitoring system, which 
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is still under constant review and improve- 


“ment. 


Nationally, the Blue Plans touch every 
Major community in the United States, ren- 
dering services to approximately 70 mil- 
lion Americans, at risk, and reach approxi- 
mately 25 million more aged and poor 
through government contract. These Plans, 
including Oklahoma Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield, are all voluntary, non-profit corpora- 
tions. 

From our humble beginning in 1940, 
Oklahoma Blue Cross and Blue Shield now 
serve about one million Oklahomans, in- 
cluding 625,000 persons under private con- 
tract, and as intermediary for the remainder 
under government programs. 

We can report that Blue Cross and Blue 
Shield returned 97% of its members’ dues, in 
the form of benefits, in 1969. It is also note- 
worthy that Blue Cross administered the 
Part A portion of the Medicare Program at 
a cost to the government of only 19%. 

We are gratified that 100% of the hospitals 
in Oklahoma demonstrated their confidence 
by designating Blue Cross as their inter- 
mediary for Medicare and that the Oklahoma 
physicians chose Blue Shield to handle the 
CHAMPUS Program. We believe that all of 
this is indisputable evidence that the volun- 
tary prepayment mechanism has a unique 
contribution to make in the implementa- 
tion and administration of government- 
sponsored health care programs just as it 
has in the private sector. 

Further, we are convinced that such eco- 
nomical and efficient administration of fed- 
eral programs is achievable only through 
utilizing the expertise of the private sector 
and we would urge that broader administra- 
tive latitude be granted to this proven 
system. 

While our accomplishments are substan- 
tial, many problem remains to be solved. In 
this connection, we are currently engaged in 
developing broader benefit programs, study- 
ing alternative delivery systems and new 
methods of containing costs. 

In cooperation with the dental profession, 
we are currently administering an experi- 
mental dental care program for approxi- 
mately 12,000 Oklahomans. Shortly, we will 
make a similar program available to a large 
portion of our total membership. Also, we 
will soon introduce an out of hospital drug 
program and, with the cooperation of the 
Oklahoma State Medical Association, will 
implement a program for the payment of 
physicians’ usual, customary and reasonable 
charges with a broad scope of benefits. 

At the same time, we are conducting ex- 
periments in alternate levels of care and 
home health services in the City of Musko- 
gee with expectation they will be imple- 
mented throughout the state if proven suc- 
cessful. 

Further, we are investigating a broad spec- 
trum of additional programs seeking those 
best suited to reduce the incidence and 
length of in-patient care which is the most 
costly care of all. Some examples of these 
are pre-admission testing, multi-phasic 
screening and group practice arrangements, 
with emphasis upon prevention and early 
detection. 

Senator, you are undoubtedly aware that a 
major factor in the increasing cost of health 
care is a substantial shortage of health man- 
power. Many communities in Oklahoma do 
not have physicians, nurses or paramedical 
personnel available at all. We would urgently 
recommend that federal funds be directed, 
through the states, to refine and expand pro- 
grams for better facilities and education of 
health manpower in all categories. Even more 
important, in terms of more attainable goals 
in the near future, is the need for planning 
which will stress better distribution and in- 
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creasing the production of our present man- 
power resources. 

As an example of what can be accomplished, 
we suggest further consideration be given 
to the “Health Careers” programs which Blue 
Cross actively supported from the beginning 
through the Regional Medical Program now 
functioning at the University of Oklahoma 
Medical Center. This program seeks to en- 
courage young physicians and others to go 
into areas of the state where health services 
are inadequate or are non-existent, It is our 
belief that the Regional Medical Programs 
hold much promise for more effective use of 
existing and future health manpower. 

Voluntary Areawide Planning is another ap- 
proach which, when effectively implemented, 
will help utilize health manpower to a greater 
advantage. The importance of comprehensive 
planning for health facilities, services and 
manpower, and the coordinated use of finan- 
cial resources is widely recognized. This rec- 
ognition stems from an awakening realiza- 
tion that health facilities are interdependent; 
and that consumer interests and economic 
reality require a wide variety of facilities and 
services. Further, with new ways to retrieve 
and use comprehensive data on all aspects 
of health care, new opportunities for effec- 
tiveness are presenting themselves. 

The management of Oklahoma Blue Cross 
and Blue Shield, believing in the need for 
comprehensive health planning, is commit- 
ted to supporting recognized agencies with 
financial contributions and with skilled 
manpower and sophisticated equipment. 

Many of these efforts we've touched on are 
also under study and trial by other Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield Plans across the na- 
tion, Since these programs have been widely 
aired in other public hearings, you are un- 
doubtedly aware of them and no useful pur- 
pose would be served by going into greater 
detail today. 

Of immediate concern to all of the people 
of Oklahoma and the providers of health care 
is the unwarranted increase in the cost of 
care to the private sector, caused by certain 
restrictions in the Medicare and Medicaid 
regulations. These restrictions prohibit the 
federal and state governments from paying 
their fair share of the full cost of providing 
health services. 

Briefly, here’s what we mean... . 

Since hospitals provide a substantial 
amount of care for which they are not re- 
imbursed, they must then add these costs 
to the charges of other patients. This is com- 
monly known as “reduction in revenue” and 
includes all contractual allowances, charity 
and bad debts. In 1968, Oklahoma hospitals 
had reductions in revenue which cost Blue 
Cross Subscribers in excess of $2 million. 
Amounts ranging up to $15.30 per day had to 
be added to the Blue Cross patient’s bill to 
make up this loss, mainly attributable to 
Medicare and Medicaid. Studies for 1969 are 
not yet completed, but indications are that 
these losses of revenue cost Blue Cross Sub- 
scribers in excess of $3 million. When our 
studies are complete, we predict that the 
effect upon the Blus Cross patient’s bill was 
an increase of up to approximately $20 per 
patient day. 

The net operating loss of the Blue Cross 
Plan in 1968 was $1,098,000. In 1969 our losses 
were $2,199,000. Senator Harris, we think 
you will agree with us that it is unfair to 
the 625,000 Oklahomans who are Blue Cross 
Subscribers to have to subsidize Medicare 
and Medicaid to this extent. 

Since the advent of the Medicare Law, there 
have been 35 hospitals which have closed 
their doors. We are of the opinion that these 
hospitals were closed in large measure due 
to Medicare regulations and the disparity of 
reimbursement. This past week, three more 
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Oklahoma hospitals were added to this list of 
“closed hospitals.” 

Based upon our knowledge gained as & 
Medicare Intermediary and from our on-going 
Blue Cross audits, current information indi- 
cates that 30 to 40 additional Oklahoma 
hospitals are in a very precarious financial 
condition and may also be on the verge of 
closing. 

As mentioned earlier, we already have a 
problem of inadequate health care facilities 
in our rural communities. While we would 
grant that some of the hospitals which are 
caught in this predicament leave much to 
be desired, the communities affected by their 
closing now need assistance in finding di- 
rection in the development of new types of 
facilities and services to replace the old. 

Perhaps it will be of interest to you, Sen- 
ator, to know that we returned from Balti- 
more last evening, where we .. . along with 
representatives of the Oklahoma Hospital 
Association, the Oklahoma Department of 
Public Welfare, the American Hospital As- 
sociation and the Blue Cross Association 
... presented to HEW officials a new pro- 
posal for hospital reimbursement which we 
call “A Cost Containment Program for 
Oklahoma Hospitals.” This proposal is a re- 
alistic approach to solving the disparity in 
reimbursement now being so critically felt 
by Oklahoma hospitals and all of the peo- 
ple who are attempting to pay their own way. 
The main thrust of the proposal is to es- 
tablish a means for the containment of 
rapidly rising costs of care in hospitals and 
at the same time provides adequate financing 
for these facilities. 

This Program will require that hospitals 
establish rates related to their individual fi- 
nancial needs and that budgets will be estab- 
lished on a prospective basis each year. De- 
termination of the rates will be based (1) 
upon the American Hospital Association 
Statement of Financial Requirements; (2) 
the recommendations made by the appro- 
priate areawide planning group as related to 
capital needs; and (3) a budget forecast ac- 
ceptable to all contracting agencies. 

Further, this proposal contemplates incen- 
tives for providers to operate their facilities 
within the framework of the prenegotiated 
budgets but also envisions placing the hos- 
pitals at risk for failure to stay within the 
limits of their projections. Additionally, this 
prospective reimbursement proposition re- 
quires the advance approval of an external 
agency to be known as the “Program Policy 
Board.” This external agency will be made up 
of representatives of the Title 18 and Title 
19 Programs, the Oklahoma Hospital Associa- 
tion, Blue Cross and knowledgeable repre- 
sentatives of the public. Should you desire, 
we can furnish you a copy of the Cost Con- 
tainment Program. 

Senator Harris. I've got a copy of the pro- 
gram already and we've been in close contact 
with Cleve Rodgers and Lloyd Rader about 
that, and I appreciate your statement con- 
cerning it, 

Mr. BETHEL. In summation, we wish to 
make two points with you, today, Senator. 
First, we feel the resources and expertise of 
the private sector afford this country its 
most viable approach to the continuing im- 
provement of the health care delivery system 
and the financing of it. We urge your assist- 
ance in seeking more latitude for its use. 
Secondly, we urge you, in behalf of all Okla- 
homans, to exert your influence to see that 
governmental health programs pay their fair 
share of all legitimate costs in the future. 

Thank you for this opportunity to express 
our views. 

Senator Harris: Thank you very much. 
You made two or three very good points very 
knowledgeably. The National Health Insur- 
ance Committee yesterday reported. One of 
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the things they said, and one of the things 
which came out so clearly at the National 
Health Forum this year, was that if we're 
going to move into an additional system of 
some kind without recognizing the addition- 
al strain on facilities and on personnel, we're 
not going to solve the problem. You make 
that point well. The other points you make 
are extremely important, and we'll be hearing 
some more about the severe and growing fi- 
nancial problems that hospitals are facing. I 
really appreciate what you've had to say and 
your background and experience add a lot 
of weight to it. 

I’d like now to call on the Oklahoma Hos- 
pital Association of which Joe Gunn is Pres- 
ident. Cleve Rodgers, the Executive Director, 
is in Baltimore involved in the meeting that 
Mr. Bethel talked about. His assistant, Ben 
White is here, as are Jim Harvey and Dick 
Luttrell and others mentioned awhile ago. I 
am glad you're here and we'll be pleased to 
hear from you, Joe. 

Mr. GUNN. Thank you very much Senator 
Harris. We have Mr. Rodgers’ statement which 
we will leave here. I apologize that he could 
not be here today but he is there on very 
important business. 


TESTIMONY OF CLEVELAND RODGERS, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR OF THE OKLAHOMA HOSPITAL 
ASSOCIATION 
I am Cleveland Rodgers, executive director 

of the Oklahoma Hospital Association, whose 

offices are at Suite 115, 1145 South Utica, 

Tulsa, Oklahoma. The Oklahoma Hospital 

Association is a non-profit, voluntary as- 

sociation with a membership of 167 hos- 

pitals in the State of Oklahoma. 

Speaking from my 23 years’ experience as 
executive director of this organization, I can 
say that Oklahoma hospitals have never been 
in such a precarious financial position as 
they are today. The federal Medicare pro- 
gram, with its retrospective determined cost 
provisions, have contributed to the financial 
dilemma facing Oklahoma hospitals that is 
resulting in an alarming acceleration of hos- 
pital charges to private paying patients that 
we serve. 

Oklahoma’s non-profit, community hos- 
pitals are organized to provide hospital serv- 
ices—they are not organized to earn money. 
However, they must earn money in order to 
provide services. The hospital’s present 
method of securing its financial require- 
ments to continue serving its patients is re- 
sulting in gross inequities to the private pay- 
ing patients, Blue Cross and commercial in- 
surance companies because of the present 
Medicare reimbursement methods. .. . To il- 
lustrate, let me give you a composite pic- 
ture of the patients presently being served 
by Oklahoma hospitals: 

1. Thirty-seven percent of the hospitals’ 
patient days are for Medicare patients. 

2. Approximately thirteen percent of the 
hospitals’ patient days are for Medicaid 
patient, although the Medicaid program is 
only able to pay for approximately ten per- 
cent of these days, as they have had to reduce 
the scope of their program to a maximum of 
ten days per admission for an adult Medicaid 
recipient because of the limit of state match- 
ing funds. 

3. Ten percent of the patients in Oklahoma 
hospitals could not pay for their care and are 
not eligible for Medicaid and have to be con- 
sidered as bad debts or charity by the hospi- 
tals. 

4. The balance of forty percent are those 
who have Blue Cross, commercial insurance 
or private pay patients, who must assume 
more than their proportionate share of the 
hospitals’ total financial requirements be- 
cause of the inequities presently provided 
with the Medicare relmbursement formula. 

To illustrate this point, the cost of care of 
the ten percent of our patients who are not 
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eligible for Medicaid and are not able to pay 
for their own care must be borne entirely by 
the forty percent of our private paying pa- 
tients as the Medicare and Medicaid law says 
they would assume no responsibility for the 
hospitals’ cost for charity services, 

In addition, hospitals have many commu- 
nity services that are financially “losers” 
such as emergency room services, obstetrical 
services, charity out-patient clinics and other 
similar community services which Medicare 
will not assume any part of these costs for 
community services in their definition of 
allowable, reasonable cost. This, in effect, is 
saying that the forty percent of the private 
paying patients must assume the total cost 
of these community services rather than 
apportioning these costs equally among all 
users of hospital services. 

During the last few years, many hospitals 
have had to borrow capital on short term 
loans to expand and modernize their fa- 
cilities. Yet Medicare and Medicaid will not 
allow the retirement of debts as a part of 
allowable cost and will only allow a per- 
centage of the depreciation allowable over a 
40-year period. Therefore, a large part of the 
financial burden for capital improvements 
must also be passed on to the forty percent 
private paying patients. 

As a result of this retrospective determina- 
tion of what is, or what is not, an allowable 
cost, hospitals are finding that they actually 
recover less than eighty percent of regular 
and normal charges rendered to Medicare and 
Medicaid patients. 

If Oklahoma hospitals are to contain their 
costs to their private paying patients (who 
are the taxpayers paying the Social Se- 
curity taxes and the general revenue taxes 
to finance Medicare-Medicaid program) we 
believe the following changes must be writ- 
ten into the law to provide for equity among 
all purchasers of hospital care, including the 
federal government: 

1. The hospitals’ financial requirements 
must be met by equity payments appropri- 
ated on the basis of each group of patients’ 
use of hospital services. For example: If 
Medicare patients use thirty-five percent of 
the hospital's services, their payments for 
this service must be approximately thirty- 
five percent of the hosiptal’s financial re- 
quirements, including their proportionate 
share of the hospital community service 
programs and their capital financial require- 
ments. 

2. Since Oklahoma's non-profit hospitals 
furnish care to all patients admitted to the 
hospital by the patient's physician, regard- 
less of their ability to pay, either the Medi- 
caid program must be expanded to pay for 
the cost of this care to the medically needy 
or apportion the cost equally among all the 
users of the hospital, including Medicare. 

3. Because of the obvious failure of the 
retroactive determination of allowable hos- 
pital costs that has contributed largely to 
the hospital's financial dilemma, we urge 
that the hospital’s financial requirements 
must be reviewed prospectively by the ma- 
jor purchasers of hospital care and that the 
hospitals be paid their cost during the period 
they render the care, thus enabling the hos- 
pitals to be financially able to provide the 
needed services for the patients that they 
serve. 

The Oklahoma Hospital Association, in 
affiliation with Oklahoma Blue Cross and the 
Department of Public Welfare, has developed 
such a plan, If implemented, this plan, which 
was presented to representatives of the De- 
partment of Health, Education and Welfare 
yesterday, would enable the hospitals to re- 
cover their approved financial requirements. 
We also believe that our proposal will stim- 
ulate hospitals, through positive financial in- 
centives, to use their facilities and personnel 
more efficiently, thereby reducing their costs, 
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while maintaining or enhancing the quality 
of the health care provided. This pian would 
also cover the cost of construction or expan- 
sion if appropriate health planning agencies 
certified the need for such expansion. 


Hospital taz exemption 


We are also concerned with the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee's staff report, which recom- 
mended that the ruling of October 8, 1969 by 
the Internal Revenue Service that provided 
for tax exemption for hospitals who provide 
care on a non-profit basis, be rescinded. The 
Oklahoma Hospital Association recommends 
most strongly against any legislative action 
by the Senate Finance Committee designed 
to negate the current. tax ruling.or modify 
the basis for tax exemption for hospitals 
for the following reasons: 

1. Hospitals should be granted tax exemp- 
tion on the basis that they provide a com- 
munity service; that they are available to 
service the community im all areas of health 
and provide necessary emergency treatment 

2. Denial of tax exemption by the Federal] 
Government would destroy the incentive for 
people to make donations to a worthwhile 
public interest cause. 

3. Denial of tax exemption would increase 
the cost tö all patients, including Medicare 
and Medicaid patients, by the relative 
amounts needed to pay real estate, ad valor- 
em, sales and Other type taxes at state and 
local levels, 

4. Denial of tax exemption would increase 
the cost to patients by the amount hereto- 
fore contributed by donors who would re- 
fuse to make donations because of impair- 
ment to their tax status. 

5. Because of the financial structure of 
hospitals, i.e.. having to have a source of in- 
come to provide services, hospitals, other than 
tax status supported institutions, would be 
unable to accept charity cases. In this con- 


nection, consider the anomaly of the Federal 
Government through its tax arm insisting on 
hospitals providing charity services but re- 
fusing through its. contractual relationship 
with hospitals under Medicare and Medicaid 
programs to contribute anything to the hos- 
pital’s cost of charity services. 


National health insurance 


In conclusion, we notice that there are 
many pieces of legislation before the present 
Congress on & proposed National Health In- 
Surance Program. Should a National Health 
Insurance Program be devised, there are sev- 
-eral elements which we, of the Oklahoma 
Hospital Association, view as essential or de- 
sirable: 

1. The federal government should enact 
a minimum range of comprehensive benefits 
for all health prepayment plans, including 
hospital inpatient services, outpatient serv- 
ices, extended care, home care and physician 
services, and should include a noncancel- 
ability clause so that each individual or 
family can be assured of a continuing health 
imsurance program. This would force the 
many health and accident insurance com- 
panies to upgrade their coverage to anac- 
ceptable minimum. 

2. Rather than the federal government ad- 
ministering and underwriting a National 
Health Insurance Program, it would seem 
more economical, and more in the public.in- 
terest, for the Congress to require a com- 
pulsory coverage by a comprehensive health 
insurance plan for all employed or self-em- 
““ployed individuals and their families, fi- 
nanced jointly by the employee and the em- 
ployer contributions. 

3. We believe that the federal government 
should finance a comprehensive health in- 
surance program of all unemployed or iden- 
tifilable indigent persons, 

4. A spécial study should be made on a 
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mechanism for financing long-term, insti- 
tutional care for the chronically ill patients— 
particularly, the aged. 

On behalf of Oklahoma hospitals, we are 
most grateful for this opportunity to ex- 

ress our views and to commend you for your 
special interest in the financial problems 
facing Oklahoma hospitals. 

Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF B. JOE. GUNN, ADMINISTRATOR OF 
THE OKMULGEE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, OK- 
MULGEE, OKLA. AND PRESIDENT OF THE OKLA- 
HOMA HOSPITAL ASSOCIATION 


My name is B. Joe Gunn. I am Administra- 
tor of the Okmulgee Memorial Hospital, a 
101-bed general hospital located in Okmul- 
gee, Oklahoma. I am also currently President 
of the Oklahoma Hospital Association. It is 
my privilege to appear before this Committee 
and to make a statement concerning the 
health crisis that affect the Okmulgee Me- 
morial Hospital, 

The story of the Okmulgee Memorial Hos- 
pital could be duplicated by many hospitals 
in: the state of Oklahoma as well as in our 
nation. The Okmulgee Memorial Hospital 
was founded as a city hospital in 1917—and 
operated under the city¥-management until 
1963. During the carly sixties a group of in- 
terested citizens wanted a better health care 
delivery program than was being provided by 
the city form of management. These inter- 
ested persons formed a corporation and the 
citizens of the community agreed to lease 
the facilities to a non-profit foundation for 
the purposes of cperating the hospital. At 
the same time, action was taken to initiate a 
bullding program in order that the citizens 
of the city of Okmulgee and Okmulgee 
County could have access to new and modern 
health care facilities. A5 a result of many 
hours of volunteer work in the area of fund- 
raising, planning and organizing, a new hos- 
pital was dedicated to the citizens of the 
Okmulgee area in October, 1967. The $2- 
million, 101-bed hospital was financed by 
raising ‘$650,000 from local citizens through 
voluntary contributions. The Hospital sold 
revenue bonds in the amount of $550,000 and 
Hill-Burton provided $800,000 for the com- 
pletion of the project. It is obvious that 
without the assistance of the Hill-Burton 
agency, it would have been impossible for the 
community to have built a health care facil- 
ity that would meet the needs of the com- 
munity. Therefore, through many hours of 
vyoliinteer work by citizens of the commnu- 


‘nity, and through the assistance by the Hitl- 


Burton program; a new hospital was com- 
pleted. 

The Okmulgee Mémorial Hospital is per- 
haps atypical In its mix of type of patients 
as compared to other hospitals in Oklahoma 
and other states ef our union. In our hospi- 
tal, the Medicare patient accounts for 53 
of the patient days; the welfare patients un- 
der title XIX Program accounts for 20% 
cf the patient days; Blue Cross patients are 
12% and the commercial and private-pay 
patients account for 15% of the patient days. 
In Oklahoma, the average hospital is ex- 
periencing 87% medicare patient days— 
11% medicaid patient days—17% Blue 
Cross patient days, and 35% private pay 
and other commercial insurance patient days. 
Therefore, the Okmulgee: Memorial Hospital 
ts experiencing a higher percentage of medi- 
care and welfare patient days as compared 
to:other hospitals in the state. Oklahoma has 
a somewhat higher average of medicare and 
welfare patient days than do other states in 
the union. The problem of the Okmulgee 
hospital is very:similar to’ other small hospi- 
tals in, the state of Oklahoma—high utiliza- 
tion of the senior ‘citizens ahd ‘welfare seg- 
ment of the population for which the hospi- 
tals are experiencing: an inadequate reim- 
bursement of expenditures. 
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The Okmulgee Memorial Hospital is cur- 
rently experiencing’ an 18.5% reduction in 
revenues which is brought about because of 
the high percentage of medicare-welfare pa- 
tient day utilizaticn as related to the reim- 
bursement forniula, However, in Oklahoma 
for the first quarter of 1970, the average days 
length of stay for medicare patients was indi- 
cated at 13.4 days. The Omulgee Memorial 
Hospital experienced 11:6 days of stay for 
medicare patients during this same period. 
However, the important point of realization 
is that*many hospitals, like the Okmulgee 
Memorial Hospital, are experiencing diffi- 
culties in generating sufficient revenue to 
adequately meet the expenses of an on-going 
health care organizaticn. Also, Gue to the fact 
of the high percentage of reduction in reve- 
nue which is dictated by the present reim- 
bursement formula—it. is impossible for an 
organization to adequately meet, its financial 
necds.. The dilemma in. which we find our- 
selves today is that of trying to generate 
enough income (cash flow) to meet the cur- 
rent financing requirements of the hospital 
as well as provide funds for capital improve- 
ment in long-range development in a very 
rapid changing fleid. 

Our hospital has also experienced the rapid 
upswing of the cost of personnel services. 
Since 1966, our hospital has increased its 
minimum wage from) $:75 to the present 
$1.60 per hour. Very few industries have had 
such’ a dramatic percentage of increase in 
salaries over a short period of time. We also 
find that'a majority of our employees are 
in the minimum wage category. We have also 
experienced’ extreme: upward spirals: In’ the 
professional categories of personnel: This 
includes registered nurses, » pharmacists, 
dietitians, physical therapists, laboratory 
technologists and other:skilied persons. Due 
to: the increased) demand on the supply of 
these personnel, it has caused a tremendous 
increase in the salary level of persons in 
these. categories. In order to give the highest 
quality of care, it is imperative that the 
best quality of personnel be secured and 
developed, Therefore, the arena of competi- 
tion for qualified personnel has also caused 
the price of these persons to increase. The 
smaller communities also have problems that 
are compounded due to the fact it seems to be 
increasingly difficult to attract families to 
smaller communities. The great trend is that 
people are moving to the urban centers and 
to the suburbs of the urban, centers; and. it 
is more difficult to attract qualified profes- 
sional people to the smaller community. 
This also has its bearing upon cost. 

Senator Harris. To some extent the prob- 
lem feeds on itself; the fact that there is 
high quality medical care in the larger ‘city 
may be part of the draw, for ‘people who 
move there. 

Mr. Gunn. We have in our particular situ- 
ation; relating back to’ cost, and what we 
are confronted with—in 1966 the minimum 
wage in our hospital was $.75 an hour. We 
all agree that that. was not a living wage. 
The federal minimum) wage came in and 
started upgrading it at. this time. As of now 
our minimum wage is $1.60 per hour. ‘The 
point I’m making now is that were to the 
federal. minimum wage but in this short 
period of time that’s a tremendous: increase 


in cost. 70%. of our cost is related to per- 
sonnel services. This, ds a tremendous in- 


crease in costs and it takes us several weeks 
and: even months to generate what service 
we perform to get the income from» that 
service. This is compounded,on the fact that 
we don’t have a chance to get some of that 
income because of our deductions in-revenue. 
This has put an-extreme squeeze on the hos- 
pital and -this certainiy’ds not atypical I 
think; there are other hospitals in similar 
situations. 
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Senator Harris. Would the people who are 
how getting $1.60 an hour be working 40 
hours? 

Mr. Gunn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Harris. That would be $6440 a 
week, I believe. Per month that would be 
$257.60. The point I'm making is, just as the 
Paying patient ought not to be the one who 
pays extra for the person who can’t pay all 
of his hospital care, I wouldn’t think that 

ny of us wotild think it would be proper, 
either, that some people should have to work 
for less than a living wage in order to hold 
down other people’s medical costs. You make 
the point very well, however, that it is a 
factor which must be taken into account, 
aside from the argument of whether or not It 
was justified. 

Mr. Gunn. We have another problem in- 
volved with cur professional people that I 
miontioned—the supply and demand factor 
to which you alluded a minute ago. The sup- 
ply is very short and the demand is great 
because of the response: This has caused a 
tremendous upward Spiral of these types of 
personnel, I'ùi not saying that they don’t 
deserve it. But at least it’s a real factor that 
wages for the professional nurse have fn- 
creased dramatically within the last three 
years, 

Senator Harris. What do they average out 
in a town like Okmulgee? 

Mr. Gunn. Before three years ago we were 
averaging $425 a month: We're now at $610 
a month. 

Senator Harnts. What kind of schooling is 
required for that kind of salary? 

Mr, GUNN. This is for a registered nurse 
who has normally three years in our situa- 
tion. We do have ‘some four-year degree 
persons bul mostly the three-year diploma 
school type nurse. These are all registered 
nurses, So this has the bumping effect, you 
raise one category and you’ heave to raise the 
other. These are part of the factors. We cer- 
tainly should not expect to see a downward 
move-in anybody's wage unless we have a 
national crisis and all we can expect, I as- 
sume, is to continue in this way. 

There is another area ‘which I would Hke 
totouch on, which we have not touched upon 
yet: And we almost could call these people 
the forgotten people and these are the hos- 
pital trustees. Hospital trustees are confront- 
ed with seemingly greater responsibilities 
in providing quality patient care. Trustees 
are becoming legally involved to a greater 
degrce in granting or denying staff privileges 
to medical practitioners. The Courts today 
are tending to hold that hospital boards 
must not discriminate ahd not act 
arbitrarily and capriciously as related to 
privileges of staff ‘physicians—some are sug- 
gesting that a license to practice should 
afford a physician the privilege of any hos- 
pital that he may choose. On the other hand, 
courts have held that hospital trustees are 
responsible for the care of the patient within 
the hospital. The dificul? position that the 
trustee finds himself in {ts that on the one 
hand he is responsible for the patient care 
within the hospital, and at the same time he 
is also being told that he must be more leni- 
ent about admitting physicians to practice on 
hospital staffs. Community control of the 
voluntary hospital then is in jeopardy be- 
cause citizens of the community are becom- 
ing. more reluctant to become inyolved in 
hospital matters, due to the fact of potential 
legal problems that they might be confronted 
with brought about by these very delicate 
but ever-present issues related to the medical 
staff 


must 


In. summary, the problems which the 
Okmulgee Memorial Hospital faces are those 
of difficulties in generating sufficient cash to 
meet current as well as long-range Obliga- 
tions—increasing costs brought about by 
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greater wages paid to employees to meet the 
federal wage requirements as well as in- 
creased wages for professional people because 
of the supply and demand factor. The medi- 
cal-legal involvement of physicians, hospitals 
and trustees in the area of appropriate priv- 
lleges granted to the physician within the 
hospital has also presented unique problems. 
The future of an adequate program of de- 
livery of health care to the citizens of 
Okmulgee County are largely dependent 
upon resolving these issues so that adequate 
planning and implementation can be de- 
veloped for the necessary programs of the fu- 
ture. 

Of course, all of our problems cannot be 
corrected at once. However, our survival de- 
pends upon adequate financing of our mone- 
tary needs. The reimbursement formula is 
the key. The Oklahoma Hospital Association, 
and others interested in the survival of 
Oklahoma hospitals have developed a reim- 
bursement program that would help the hos- 
pitals in Oklahoma in meeting their finan- 
cial crises. Oklahoma is one of the first states 
to develop a program such as this and ft Is 
our desire that the Social Security Adminis- 
tration will approve our program as a 
demonstration project. Bold steps must be 
taken nowin ‘order that our voluntary hos- 
pital system can continvie to provide quality 
patient care to our citizens. 

Thank you. 

Senator Harris. What is the part in the 
increased hospital costs played by improved 
technology and new equipment and ma- 
chinery we didn't formerly have? Does that 
amount to much of the Increased cost? 

Mr, GUNN. It is a certain factor. The larger 
hespitals and the teaching centers are hav- 
ing a bigger problem in this ‘area because 
the demand is greater for the new equipment 
and new techniques. Even in our size hos- 
pital, 100 beds, which is a small hospital, 
we haye the same problem in a relative sense. 
For example, buying a new piece of equip- 
ment in the laboratory may be $4000 to 
$4500. This in itself is capital outlay which 
puts again the strain on the cash flow. So 
there are certain things that cause the cost 
increase. On the other hand, by virtue of 
using new equipment and new techniques, 
we can reduce some of the cost to the pa- 
tient. And this has been very dramatic in 
the area of the auto-analyzer. That’s the 
trade name for a machine that can produce 
a series of tests for the patient, let's say 
twelve tests, that would cost’ the patient 
about $20, as compared to the old system 
which would have cost lim $65 or $70 for 
the same twelve tests, So these are definite 
economies for the patient that the public 
normally does not hear about, but it creates 
a strain on the cash flow of the hospital in 
acquiring these things. 

Seriator HARRIS. I suppose; too, that edu- 
cation of the public and the increase thereby 
of their expectations is some reason for the 
tncrease in costs. Formerly, there might have 
been fewer specialists involved in an oper- 
ation or in diagnosis, Where, nOw, we de- 
mand the best we can get. I suppose that 
would be involved, too. 

I thank you very much. 

Mr. Lloyd Rader, Director of the Oklahoma 
Department of Public Welfare, is in that im- 
portant meeting in Baltimore which we 
talked about earlier. He is represented here 
today, I am pleased to say, by Jim Overfelt 
and Dr. Bertha Levy whose presence will be 
noted in our record. They wanted to be here 
to take part in these hearings and report 
back to the Department and use this infor- 
mation in thelr own positions. I appreciate 
your presence. Do you have anything to add 
at this time? 

Mr. OverFeEtT. No, thank you. 

Senator Harr. Dr.. Ed Calhoon whose 
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name has been mentioned earlier is also Pres- 
ident-elect, I believe it is, of the Oklahoma 
State Medical Association. Dr. Calhoon, we're 
grateful you're here. You’ve come a long way 
to be here from Beaver. You've been patient 
during the long day. 

Dr. CaLHoon. I’ve asked Dr. Hendren of 

klahoma City and Dr. Keith of Shattuck to 
make our presentation. 


TESTIMONY OF SCOTT HENDREN, M.D. ON BEHALF 
OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


Senator Harris and ladies and gentlemen. 
We are most grateful to have the opportu- 
nity of being here to make some presentation 
of this very complex problem of health care 
and to make ourselves available for any 
questions we might answer or any additions 
we might make to the statement. 

I am Dr: Scott Hendren. I would like to 
identify myself first as a physician who, like 
nearly 2,000 of my colleagues, has devoted 
some 70 or 80 hours a week for the past two 
decades to the care of the sick. I might add, 
Senator, also to the anxious and the worried- 
well in: the state which area real factor in 
the burdening of medical care facilities. As 
& Past-President of the Oklahoma State 
Medical Association, it has been my privi- 
ledge and responsibility to observe, to coun- 
Sel with and be concerned with the health 
care thats rendered throughout the state, 
not just in my area of practice; I am a mem= 
ber of various councils and committees and 
boards of trustees in our state and elsewhere 
who have some involvement with this care 
in many other areas across the nation. I 
would like to emphasize, as has already been 
brought out, that the health necds of our 
citizens and the systems. to provide this are, 
and must remain, as heterogeneous and 
varied as the people who are serviced. What 
may be desperately needed in central Detroit 
may be totally out of place in Beaver, Okla- 
homa. That which is the ideal system for 
Beaver, Oklahoma would find no place in the 
ghetto of New York. I think although it’s 
somewhat of a cliche, it must be constantly 
borne in mind when we consider seriously 
the financing and delivery: of health care. 
It is so easy to say«well we've not devised 
@ system that is going to solve all these 
problems and forget.that we are not a unity 
as far as our individual’ personalities, our 
individual needs, and our individual situa- 
tions are concerned, 

Just as there are great deficiencies ineco- 
nomic opportunity, employment, and educa- 
tion in our country,we certainly agree that 
all of the people do not receive the best medi- 
eal care, and some of them do not receive 
care at all. Physicians are receptive’ to 
changes and are receptive and are anxious to 
identify and improve existing deficiencies 
and provide for future needs. I would like 
to point out that the crisis approach does 
prod people to think and to act and this we 
will concede. I would also caution that the 
crisis approach may lead. to precipitous. ac- 
tion and the result of such action may not 
bear the test of time. 

Having been in practice in.Oklahoma for 
two decades, I identify that. I. made the de- 
cision to study medicine somewhere in the 
thirties, At that.time the demand for. medi- 
cal care was certainly not very great end 
the expectations were certainly not very 
much; People sought medical care only. if 
they were desperately ill, and they went to 
a hospital only as a last resort. The so-called 
paramedical assistance that each doctor re- 
ceived in this state_at that time was 34 of 
one person. The paramedical. assistance. of 
each physician in this state required to care 
for the people at this time is somewhere be- 
tween eight and ten people and. shouldbe 
13 or 14 if the present trend continues, in 
the very near future. 
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Recognize that the tremendous advance in 
knowledge and technology since 1941 has 
placed on each individual physician a tre- 
mendous burden of keeping informed and 
keeping up with those things he must know 
and do to provide good medical care. In 
spite of all of the problems, I feel that 
the progress of medicine in this nation is 
one of the most dramatic stories of the cen- 
tury. 

About five million Americans are alive 
today who would be dead if the mortality 
rate of the thirties were still in effect. To- 
day obviously the intelligent and capable 
young man who faced us a bit ago would 
not have been here had his problem existed 
in the 1930's. I realize that $7,500 is a tre- 
mendous burden, but funerals are expen- 
sive also. Life expectancy for Americans has 
exceeded the Biblical three score and ten 
years. Today's babies will live ten years 
longer than their 30 year old parents. I 
would like to pause here to add another 
word of caution. I think it is important 
when we throw statistics around that we 
examine them carefully and we take them 
with a grain of salt, from two standpoints 
particularly when we talk of infant mor- 
tality. First of all, in Sweden, for exam- 
ple, and in many countries of Europe, in- 
fant mortality statistics are calculated on 
the basis of the first to sixth months. Our 
own reporting system calculates infant mor- 
tality anytime during the period of first 
to eighteenth months. Obviously this is not 
a comparable statistical report. Now this 
does not mean that we feel that infant 
mortality in this country does not need 
a lot of attention and improvement. But 
I think that we must examine statistics 
carefully. 

Senator Harris. Do you feel that it is not 
any worse than in those other countries? 

Dr. HENDREN. I said that we don’t know 
because we don’t have a comparable yard- 
stick, Senator. The point I do make is that 
our own infant mortality is of concern to us, 
but to compare it with an orange is not very 
helpful in solving the problem. 

Senator Hargis. I’ve seen figures rank- 
ing us twelfth or thirteenth or fourteenth on 
what the United Nations and other organiza- 
tions purport are comparable statistics. 

Dr. HENDREN. We have not been able to 
identify that this is so. We're still comparing, 
we believe, apples and oranges. The point has 
already been made and I would like to em- 
phasize it—when we talk of infant mortality 
and maternal life expectancy, we are also 
talking of factors which have nothing to do 
with medical care as such, but other, many 
and varied economic and like factors. For 
example, the life expectancy of infants of 
Swedish origin in the United States is twice 
what it is in Sweden, which has to do with 
way of life. 

Nearly two-thirds of the major new drugs 
made available since 1941 are the products of 
American medical research. Over 70% of pre- 
scriptions today are for drugs not even known 
ten years ago. 

There are more and better hospital beds in 
this country than in any nation in the world, 
and the average time it takes to get well has 
been shortened steadily over the years. 

The United States now has over 300,000 
medical doctors, the highest in history, and 
they are being produced faster than the na- 
tional population growth rate. 

Our nation is the medical training center 
of the world. More than 12,000 foreign physi- 
cians and students are receiving medical 
training in America, and the number in- 
creases annually. 

A record number of Americans, 163 million, 
are protected by voluntary health insurance 
and prepayment plans. 

Many dread diseases have been virtually 
eliminated through medical progress in this 
country. 
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The health services industry has grown to 
the nation's third largest employer .. . just 
behind agriculture and construction. 

With this record of achievement—perhaps 
the most startling progress of any American 
profession or industry—it is paradoxical that 
many government leaders have singled out 
the health care industry and the medical 
profession for vilification! 

Senator Harris. Do you feel really that 
doctors are being singled out? From where 
I stand, I think politicians are singled out 
for vilification. (laughter) I believe that 
every aspect of our national life, right now, 
is having to respond and having to change 
and having to take criticism—some justified 
and some not. It doesn’t hurt us, number 
one, to recognize how good we are, and I 
think that you make that point very well 
and it’s been made earlier as well. But I 
don't think that we ought to say that the 
medical profession is the only one being 
singled out; education is, lawyers, politi- 
cians, and the like—everybody. I don't think 
that that hurts us as long as it is construc- 
tive. 

Dr. HENDREN. I agree with you thoroughly. 
The point that I wish to make is not de- 
fensively that the profession is being crit- 
icized. I welcome the criticism. The point I 
wish to make, and I think it is an important 
one, is that this is being advanced as an 
important reason for a total scrapping of a 
system which I am defending, or a multi- 
plicity of systems. 

Senator Harris. I haven't heard that ad- 
vocated today. 

Dr. HENDREN. I feel that that has been 
advocated by some five representatives of 
organized labor. 

Senator Harris. That the whole system be 
scrapped? 

Dr. HENDREN. Absolutely. 

Senator Harris. I misunderstood, I sup- 
pose, what you meant by total scrapping. Go 
ahead. 

Dr, HENpDREN. American medicine is amen- 
able to change and we are anxious to meet 
the needs. I would also like to point out in 
the legislative field, Senator, that the recent 
rush of health legislation, most of which is 
good, has been another factor in the tre- 
mendous burdening of our system. In the 
89th Congress alone there were 1526 legis- 
lative bills introduced which affected health 
or the practice of the delivery of health care. 
I would submit that it would be difficult for 
any industry in the country or any profes- 
sion to absorb and withstand this rapid a 
change in the customary way of doing things 
without being burdened tremendously and 
confused more than slightly. 

There are admittedly some problems asso- 
ciated with the supply and distribution of 
health services to the people, and govern- 
ment can share with the private sector the 
responsibility of solving these problems. Dic- 
tatorial domination of an industry by gov- 
ernment, however, is neither warranted nor 
welcome. 

In the following pages of this paper, com- 
ments are made on several key issues of con- 
cern to the medical profession. 

Medical manpower 

America needs more physicians. 

Higher levels of general education, in- 
creased spending power, and public awareness 
of the quality of health services available 
have made the American people more mind- 
ful of their health. As a consequence, greater 
expectations and demands for medical sery- 
ices have generated an excessive burden on 
today’s health manpower resources. 

This is true even though the number of 
physicians has increased faster than the gen- 
eral population. Between 1950 and 1966, the 
population of the U.S. increased 29 percent 
while the number of physicians increased 34 
percent. Moreover, the physician-population 
ratio ... the number of physicians divided 
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into the total population . . . has improved. 
In 1960, the ratio was one physician for every 
737 persons; by 1967, it was one for every 
658. 

To meet national expectations for health 
services, the enrollment of our medical 
schools must be substantially increased. The 
American Medical Association and the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges have 
issued a joint statement to this effect. 

National policy which would best meet 
this need, and would be consistent with the 
American ideal of equal educational op- 
portunity for all, would provide such educa- 
tional resources that every young person in- 
terested in and qualified for entry to the 
study of medicine would have this opportu- 
nity. All medical schools should now accept 
as a goal the expansion of their collective 
enrollments to a level that permits all 
qualified applicants to be admitted. During 
the 1966-67 school year, 18,250 young per- 
sons applied for medical training, but only 
9,123 could be accepted. 

Some medical schools have been increasing 
their enrollments, others have not. Of the 
85 U.S. medical schools in 1967, 32 have 
shown no increase during the past ten-year 
period. 

The reasons vary from school to school, but 
nearly always include such problems as lack 
of faculty, shortage of operational funds, 
and limited physical facilities. Too much 
emphasis on research and the provision of 
health services, as opposed to the primary 
mission of educating physicians, may in- 
dicate that some medical schools should re- 
assess their priorities and purposes. 

Our own University of Oklahoma School 
of Medicine is pioneering concepts which 
could well serve as models for national 
emulation. 

Through a healthy blend of private, state 
and federal resources, a ten-year, $185 mil- 
lion program is underway to create the inte- 
grated “Oklahoma Health Center”, whose 
mission will be to train health personnel of 
all types to meet the needs of Oklahoma 
citizens. 

The Oklahoma Health Sciences Foundation, 
a group of prominent Oklahomans brought 
together at the invitation of former Governor 
Henry Bellmon, is playing an important role 
in coordinating governmental and private 
efforts to create one of the nation’s leading 
health education centers. 

The Oklahoma Legislature is not only sup- 
porting their effort by submitting an imple- 
menting major bond issue to a vote of the 
people, but it has also authorized a feasibility 
study for a second medical school to be 
located in Tulsa. 

To solve the national problem for increased 
medical manpower, the following immediate 
and long-range steps should be taken: 


Immediate 


1. To increase the enrollment of existing 
medical schools. Considering the time re- 
quired to create new schools and to provide a 
student with a medical education, there is 
no alternative in meeting the present emer- 
gency. 

2. To foster curricular innovations and 
other changes in the educational programs 
which could shorten the time required for a 
medical education and minimize the costs. 
In view of the increasing quality of pre-pro- 
fessional education and the growing com- 
petence of entering medical students, it 
should be possible to reduce the length of 
medical education without sacrificing qual- 
ity. Also, as the amount of clinical experi- 
ence provided medical students increases, the 
duration of internship and residency train- 
ing programs should be re-assessed. 

3. To meet the need for innovation in ed- 
ucational programs, and to encourage di- 
versity in the character and objectives of 
medical schools. The development of schools 
of quality where a primary mission is the 
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preparation of able physicians for clinical 
practice as economically and rapidly as pos- 
sible is to be encouraged. Such schools may 
have less emphasis upon fundamental bio- 
logic research than is appropriate for a num- 
ber of other schools. 

Long-Range 

A longer-range approach to the need for 
physicians is the development of new medi- 
eal schools. Such a step is essential for meet- 
ing the national needs of 1980 and beyond. 

This will require adequate financial sup- 
port from governmental and various private 
sources for: 

1. Construction of facilities to expand en- 
rollment of existing schools and to create 
new schools. 

2. Support of the operational costs of medi- 
cal schools. 

3. Stimulation and incentive for educa- 
tional innovation and improvement. 

To implement these measures will fur- 
ther require that each medical school and its 
university re-examine its objectives, its ed- 
ucational program, and its resources to deter- 
mine how it can contribute most effectively 
to the national need for more physicians, 
and what financial help it will need to make 
this contribution. Also required is under- 
standing by the public, the private founda- 
tions, industry, local and state governments, 
and the national Congress ... groups which 
must provide the financial support which is 
necessary. 

Initiative for development of new schools 
and expansion of the established institutions 
should be locally determined. Only the gov- 
erning bodies of schools with ongoing pro- 
grams in medical education can decide to 
expand such programs. Institutions wishing 
to organize new medical schools must assume 
the responsibility for marshalling the neces- 
sary support. Medical associations are pre- 
pared to assist with such efforts. 

I think another area in the distribution of 
health manpower, particularly in Oklahoma, 
is the need for the rural area, I would like 
to make another comment or two in this 
area, 

First of all, I think it is most important to 
understand that the failure of location of 
physicians and other health professionals 
in sparsely populated or rural areas is not, 
at least not to a large extent, economic. 
There are many more factors that have a 
great deal greater bearing on this maldistri- 
bution than income. It is our knowledge that 
the income levels of physicians across the 
state vary little between either area and 
there's no great penalty economically of be- 
ing located in a rural area. 

The penalties, of course, are number one, 
the same reasons thart the rest of the popula- 
tion is not located in sparsely populated 
areas. Physicians are people. The local edu- 
cational situation, the local ... many other 
things. But the most important single reason 
is the professional and educational loneliness 
of the physician in an isolated area. This 
is the one great factor that we have deter- 
mined in every instance where we do not 
have physicians locating in sparsely popu- 
lated areas. As we mentioned awhile ago, 
the demand for educational progress and con- 
tinuing education of physicians is absolutely 
essential. Without continuing education a 
physician five years from now will not be 
able to provide the level of care that the 
people need. One will be a professional dodo 
five years from now without any continued 
education in the interim. If one accepts the 
responsibility of a remote area then he must 
have some opportunity for ongoing, con- 
tinued education. 

The Oklahoma State Medical Association 
for many years has maintained a scholar- 
ship program. We are restructuring this pro- 
gram and have already restructured it, in 
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fact, to provide incentive for the subsidiza- 
tion of the medical student’s entire medical 
education on the provision that he voluntar- 
ily locate in an area of great need. We do not 
believe in indentured service for physicians or 
attorneys or teachers or anyone else. This is 
a voluntary program accepted by the student 
and if he changes his mind he has the ability 
to pay back all of this subsidization and go 
the way he wishes. But he’s excused if he 
fills this great need. 

Along with this we have begun work on 
VIP or what we call the Voluntary Interested 
Physicians program through the State Medi- 
cal Association whereby physicians through- 
out the state, on a rotating basis, volunteer, 
much as our great volunteer physicians for 
Vietnam do, to locate temporarily in an area 
served by only a single physician to let him 
get loose for graduate studies, rejuvenation, 
and so forth. 

Finally the State Medical Association has 
established a Rural Health Council composed 
of a broad segment of the society as well as 
physicians producing some very excellent 
ideas for the relief of this problem. 


ARMY MAINTAINS DETERRENT 
POWER OVER CIVILIAN RIGHTS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, there has 
been increased public concern over the 
‘wisdom and legality of some of the 
data banks which are being constructed 
by Federal departments and agencies. 

On the basis of a study which the Con- 
stitutional Rights Subcommittee has un- 
dertaken, I am convinced that this pub- 
lic concern is caused by the failure of 
some agencies to limit their information 
activities to those reasonably necessary 
for administration of the laws they are 
charged by Congress with administering. 
It is also caused by the failure of respon- 
sible officials to inform the public and 
Congress honestly and squarely just why 
the information is needed and what will 
be done with it, and it is caused by their 
frequent failure to assure due process to 
individuals who might be involved with 
the program or placed in a data bank. 
Consequently, many worthwhile data 
programs which are necessary for good 
government come under criticism for 
lack of public information and for lack 
of government candor. 

One of the Federal departments which 
has recently been guilty of incursions 
into the constitutionally protected sanc- 
tuaries of individual rights is the De- 
partment of Defense. A branch of this 
mammoth Department, the Army, has 
admittedly engaged in the collection and 
data banking of personal information 
about civilians who are active in politics 
or who belong to organizations which are 
or might be active. 

In response to public reaction to this 
program, the Army pleaded that it 
needed to do these things in the interest 
of being prepared to deal with civil dis- 
turbances. It finally agreed to cut back 
on its program. However, from the latest 
policy statement, it is clear that the Army 
has maintained its deterrent power over 
the individual rights of American 
citizens. 

When I first learned about these ac- 
tivities, I asked the Secretary of the 
Army for a full report because I thought 
the Army has no business meddling in 
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civilian politics, or conducting surveil- 
lance of law-abiding American citizens 
or maintaining data banks on civilians 
who had no business with the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 

In addition to the constitutional ques- 
tions they raised, the Army’s data banks 
were important for another reason. This 
was that they appeared to be part of a 
vast network of intelligence-oriented 
systems which are being developed willy- 
nilly throughout our land, by govern- 
ment and by private industries. I believe 
that in these systems, where they con- 
tain the record of the individual's 
thoughts, beliefs, habits, attitudes, and 
personal activities, there may well rest a 
potential for political control and for in- 
timidation which is alien to a society of 
free men. 

In March 1970, I was informed that 
the Army had unplugged one of its com- 
puterized data banks on civilians which 
it maintained at Fort Holabird and that 
it would discontinue a blacklist of dis- 
senters which it has distributed widely. 
However, many more questions which 
I and other Members of Congress had 
asked the Secretary of the Army remain 
unanswered. The mail which has been 
received by the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights and by other Mem- 
bers of Congress convinced me that aside 
from its use of computers, there were 
obviously some major constitutional is- 
sues remaining about other aspects of 
the Army’s programs. 

I ask unanimous consent that my let- 
ters of January 22, 1970, and February 
27, 1970 to the Secretary of the Army, 
the Army General Counsel’s letter of 
February 25, 1970 to me, and letters of 
March 20 and June 23, 1970 to me from 
Under Secretary of the Army Thaddeus 
R. Beal, a memorandum of March 6, 
1970 to the Chief of Staff from the Sec- 
retary of the Army, and the latest policy 
statement of June 9, 1970, issued by Col- 
onel Robert E. Lynch, Acting Adjutant 
General, printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 


orp, as follows: 
JANUARY 22, 1970. 
Hon. STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In connection with 
our study of computers, privacy and consti- 
tutional rights, the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee is conducting a survey of the 
development and maintenance of data banks 
by Federal departments and agencies. 

One of our purposes is to determine 
whether or not such data systems are being 
developed in accordance with constitutional 
standards of privacy and due process of law 
for the individual citizens involved. An- 
other purpose is to help Congress ascertain 
the need for comprehensive legislation to 
govern all computerized data banks on in- 
dividuals. 

Our attention has been particularly di- 
rected to reports of the development and ex- 
pansion of data banks at Fort Holabird, con- 
taining information on the personalities, on 
the political, economic, and social beliefs 
and on the lawful community activities of 
American citizens. 

To assist the Subcommittee in its study, 
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we should appreciate your explaining for 
us: (1) the present situation concerning 
collection and storage of Army intelligence 
and other investigative data on private in- 
dividuals, particularly at the Investigative 
Records Repository, but also at other data 
centers operated by the Army; and (2) fu- 
ture plans for expanding and further com- 
puterizing the present system. 

Specifically, we should receive responses to 
the following questions: 

1. Under what statutory and administra- 
tive authority was the Investigative Records 
Repository established, and for what pur- 
pose? What is the relationship of this actiy- 
ity to the responsibilities of the Armed 
Forces? Please supply copies of pertinent 
Statutes, regulations and memoranda. 

2. Is all military intelligence data on in- 
dividuals filed in this center? Is it com- 
puterized? 

3. How many, subject individuals. are: pres- 
ently recorded in the system at the Records 
Center? 

4. What categories of information about 
individuals ‘are contained In this data bank? 
Are there any published or unpublished reg- 
ulations of instructions governing, the type 
of information appropriate for, the files, how 
it is to be gathered, and how its accuracy is 
to he determined? If so, please supply copies. 

5, Are there plans to expand the scope of 
these “files in number and subject matter? 
If so, how would this specifically alter) the 
existing data system? 

6. Is the subjectindividual, or his repre- 
sentative, allowed to review . the, data.on 
record about him, to supplement his file and 
to explain or rebut material he considers 
Inaccurate? 

7. What provisions are made for deleting 
material found to be inaccurate or Inappro= 
priate, either spontaneously by the Army 
or on motion of the individual concerned? 

8. What limitations are placed on access 
to the file cr to information contained in it? 
What security procedures or devices are em- 
ployed to prevent unauthorized access to the 
data file or improper use of the information? 
Who-spéifically has access to this data? For 
what reasons and on what authority is ac- 
cess granted? 

9. What other agencies have access to these 
files? For whet purposes? Under what restric- 
tions? 

10. Is a record maintained of the details 
of inspection or use of the file or data'on an 
individual? 

11. How is the information collected and 
by whom? Is tt collected by investigators or 
from third parties? Is it solicited from the 
individual himself, or is it- collected from 
other records? 

12. Do you have published or unpub- 
lished regulations or guidelines concerning 
use and availability of these files? If so, 
please supply copies. 

13. Do you have published or unpublished 
regulations or guidelines concerning the 
gathering, screening and accuracy of data in 
these files? If so, please supply copies, 

14. To what extent are these files com- 
puterized? What are your plans for com- 
puterizing further? 

15. The Subcommittee is interested) in 
learning the truth about current reports that 
the Army plans to connect its intelligence 
teletype reporting system to a computerized 
data bank at the Investigative Record Re- 
pository. Ifso, what are yaur plans for safe- 
guarding the accuracy of the data collected 
and its relevance to the area of your re- 
sponsibility? 

16. What other data banks are maintained 
or.supported by the Department of the Army 
on private citizens? To the extent possible, 
please supply for each of these the informa- 
tion requested for the Fort Holabird data 
banks. 

Enclosed is a Congressional Record excerpt 
describing the scope of the Subcommittee’s 
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interest in the government's use of data 
banks on individuals. 
Your assistance in our study 
appreciated. 
With all kind wishes, Iam 
Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 
Chairman. 


is deeply 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
February 25, 1970. 

Hon, Sam J. ERVIN, JI., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your letter concerning development and ex- 
pansion of data banks at Fort Holabird, 
which we believe may be related to an article 
in the Washington Monthly entitled “CONUS 
Intelligence: The Army Watching Civilian 
Politics” by former Army Captain Chris- 
topher Pyle. 

The. allegations made by Mr. Pyle were 
viewed with great concern by both the civil- 
ian and the military leadership of the Army. 
Both have always, over the generations, been 
keenly sensitive to the long-standing Ameri- 
can tradition separating the military from 
involvement in domestic politics, and both 
are constantly alert to ensure that Army ac- 
tions as well as policies are in keeping with 
the traditional limitations upon our armed 
forces. Ever since the unfortunate necessity 
arose, several years ago, for military forees 
to be prepared for civil disturbance opera- 
tions when directed by the President, there 
has been a special sensitivity to the im- 
mediacy of this problem. 

Our continuing goal has been to maintain 
suitable Iiimts to Army intelligence involve- 
ment in the civilian sector, and toward this 
end our policies and’ practices have been uñ- 
dergoing pefiodic examination. The main 
charge of the article; and indeed its title, 
hold that the Army deliberately: sceks: the 
opposite, by widespread aggressive. covert 
collection of intelligence about people who 
“might make trouble for the Army.” This 
charge is false. The Army's domestic Intel- 
ligence activity has been to-a small degree in 
the civil sector, but only tó focus upon civil 
disorder, and the Army has long been press- 
ing, to have civilian governmental agencies 
meet even these intelligence needs, 

The. military security functions of the 
Army in the United States are conducted by 
the U.S. Army Intelligence Command, Fort 
Holabird, Maryland. This Command reports 
directly to the Chief of Staff of the Army and 
is closely supervised for him by the Assistant 
Chief of Staff for Intelligence, ‘The Com- 
mand employs seven subordinate, organiza- 
tions, military intelligence groups, located 
throughout the United States in support of 
its military security functions. These groups, 
employing approximately 1000 agents, sup- 
port the principal missions assigned to the 
Intelligence Command by the Department of 
the Army. 

The principal activity of the U.S. Army 
Intelligence Command is \to conduct security 
investigations to determine whether uni- 
formed members of the Army, civilian em- 
ployees and contractors’ employees should be 
granted access to classified information. This 
activity and allied activity relating to secu- 
rity matters account for 94% of the time of 
Intelligence Command field personnel, and 
will consume ® higher percentage in the fu- 
ture because of reduction in civil disturbance 
activities. 

To avoid duplication of effort and to give 
investigators the benefit of prior work, a 
central filing system of Army investigations 
is necessary. The UiS. Army Investigative 
Records Repository, run by the Intelligence 
Command, has approximately 7 million files 
relating principally to security, loyalty or 
criminal investigations of former and pres- 
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ent members of the Army, civilian employees 
and contractor personnel, When security or 
criminal investigations are completed the 
entire report is forwarded to the Récords 
Repository at Fort Holabird for filing. The 
use of these files is limited by Regulation ‘to 
specifically authorized Executive Branch 
agencies. No computer has been installed in 
the Investigative Records Repository; none 
has been or is planned to, be installed. since 
the cost in manpower and time to convert 
the Repository files to a ‘computer bank 
would be prohibitive. The Repository does 
have an automatic retriever system for some 
of the files; these files, placed in boxes, can 
be mechanically retrieved. on a trolley system 
in order to save time in searching for files. 

In order that investigative efforts in the 
security field would not be duplicated, Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara directed on 27 
May 1965 that a central index of all security 
investigations conducted by Department of 
Defense agencies be established. Accordingly, 
the Defense Central Index of Investigations 
was established at Fort Holabird. Data in- 
cluded in this Index is limited only to the 
identification of an individual, the type. of 
investigation conducted, date of completion, 
and the location of the investigation (for ex- 
ample, Army investigations are filed in the 
Investigative Records Repository. The data is 
placed on manually key punched cards which 
are then alphabetically filed. A sample card 
is attached. At. present, these cards must be 
manually searched. A plan to install a com- 
puter°at the Central Index has been’ ap- 
proved. Information om the key punched 
cards will be placed’in the computer; the 
purpose of this computer will be to rapidly 
identify and indicate the location of files 
needed in security investigations. The coms 
puter will contain only the information 
shown on the sample card, which does not 
reflect) the existence of any personal infor- 
mation of any kind, derogatory or otherwise. 
The present system: and. the planned com- 
puter'are not-and will not be tied In with any 
formof computer data banks. There is no 
pian to use the Central Index in any other 
fashion. 

The U.S. Army Intelligence Command also 
has missions relating to the collection of in- 
formation that may be needed by civilian 
planners and Army commanders In the event 
Federal -troops are directed to act by the 
President. As you ‘know, the Army has cer- 
tain obligations under the Constitution and 
the laws’ to act at the direction of the Pres- 
ident to’ deal with the civil disturbances 
beyond the capability of local and state au- 
thorities to control. Army intelligence ac- 
tivities in the field of civil disturbances are 
directed primarily at ascertaining informa- 
tion needed to prepare appropriate levels of 
alert. for military forces and needed by mili- 
tary commanders if they are directed to act. 
This limited field of interest removes from 
legitimate concern of the Army minor forms 
of disturbances and lawful activities not 
likely to lead to major disturbance involv- 
ing use of Federal resources: 

Intelligence personnel obtain this limited 
civil disturbance-related information pri- 
marily from the FBI and state and local po- 
lice agencies. When this information is col- 
lected in the field, it is.reported usually by 
teletype to the U.S. Army Intelligence Com- 
mand. The Director of Investigations, U.S. 
Artiny Intelligence Command, ts responsible 
for collecting the information, storing it, and 
forwarding it, as necessary, to appropriate 
officials in the Department of Defense. The 
teletype is not linked to any computer, nor 
has there ever been a plan to do this. 

The collection of civil disturbance-related 
information by the Army increased after the 
disturbance in Detroit in 1967. However, the 
Intelligence Command was not and has 
never been reinforced with additional per- 
sonnel to accomplish the civil disturbance 
missions assigned to them at this time. Since 
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this was a new area for the Army, an appro- 
priate level of action necessary to accom- 
plish the Army’s mission had to be evolved. 
This area has been a subject of constant 
attention and refinement in order to narrow 
the Army's actions to only those which are 
absolutely necessary. There have been some 
activities which have been undertaken in the 
civil. disturbance field.» which, after review, 
have been determined to be beyond the 
Army's mission requirements. For example, 
the Intelligence Command published from 
14 May 1968 to 24 February 1969, an identi- 
fication list which ineluded the names and 
descriptions of individuals who might be 
involved in civil disturbance situations, All 
copies of the identification list have been or- 
dered withdrawn and-destroyed. The Army's 
present policy is that reporting. of civil dis- 
turbance information is limited to incidents 
which may be beyond the capability of local 
and state authorities to control and may 
require the deployment of Federal troops. 

In the past, the Director of Investigations 
at the Intelligence Command has operated a 
computer data bank or storage and retrieval 
of civil disturbance information, This data 
bank, which included information about 
potential incidents and individuals involved 
in potential civil disturbance incidents, was 
thought useful in that it permitted the 
rapid retrieval of related information for 
predicting trends and possible reactions. The 
civil disturbance data bank was discontinued 
since, after study, it was determined that 
the data bank was not required to support 
potential Army civil disturbance missions. 

Thus the Army does not currently main- 
tain, and has ordered the destruction of, the 
identification list referred to above: No com- 
puter data bank of civil disturbance informa- 
tion is being maintained, and directives pro- 
vide that no such system can be initiated 
without the approval of the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary of the Army: 

I hope that the information set out above 
will satisfy your concerns. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT E. Jonpan II, 
General Counsel. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., Mar. 6, 1970. 
Memorandum for the Chief of Staff U.S. 
Army. 
Subject: Restrictions on Intelligence Opera- 
tions Involving Civilian Activities. 

I appreciate the prompt and vigorous ac- 
tions taken by General Palmer,’ General Mc- 
Caffrey and General McChristian to eliminate 
the computer data banks, containing infor- 
mation on civilians, which were identified 
during the recent review of Army civil dis- 
turbance intelligence activities. The actions 
taken area step toward limiting Army civil 
disturbance intelligence activities strictly to 
activities which havea clear potential for 
developing into a major disturbance beyond 
the capability of local and state law enforce- 
ment Officialssand the state National Guard. 

I understand that General McCaffrey and 
General McChristian are reviewing still other 
measures, such as reductions in direct overt 
observations of incidents in progress, liaison 
with local authorities, and related “spot re- 
porting” activities. The Under Secretary and 
the General Counsel will continue to work 
with your representatives to assure that ap- 
propriate further actions“are taken in these 
other areas, 

With respect to computerized data bank 
operations, it seems clear that the dangers of 
such systems require strong, centralized con- 
trol over their creation and use. Accordingly, 
confirming the verbal policy which I stated 
to the General Counsel in connection with 
responding to recent Congressional inquiries 
on the subject, no such intelligence data 
bank operations relating to civil disturbance 
or other activities involving civilians not af- 
fillated with the Department of Defense 
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should be instituted without the approval 
of the Secretary, of the Army and the Chief 
of Staff. In view of the. sensitivity. of such 
operations, approvals will not be. granted 
without consultations with the concerned 
committees of Congress. 

In order to insure that no Army element. in 
the United States is maintaining this. type 
of system, I would appreciate your asking all 
commanders in CONUS, Alaska and Hawali, 
down to the installation level to report 
whether, their command has any form of 
computerized data bank relating to civilians 
or civilian aetivities, other than data banks 
dealing with routine administrative actions 
such as finance or personnel records, involy- 
ing Army personnel or employees. If a com- 
mand has such a data bank, the data bank 
should be immediately destroyed, unless a 
report justifying its existence is submitted 
for approval as indicated above. 

STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL RIGHTS, 
February 27, 1970. 
Hon. STANLEY R., Resor, 
Secretary of the Army, 
The Pentagon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, SECRETARY: Thank you for your 
interim reply to the Subcommittee’s inquiry 
of January 22, 1970, in connection with our 
study of privacy and data systems. 

I wish to. commend you and the General 
Counsel of the Army for the prompt and ef- 
fective action you have taken to reduce the 
Army Department's involvement in domestic 
intelligence work. I was gratified to learn 
that you have discontinued the computer 
data bank which was maintained on “poten- 
tial incidents and individuals involved in 
potential civil disturbance Incidents.” Fur- 
thermore, the fact that you have ordered the 
withdrawal and destruction of a list of peo- 
ple who might be involved in civil disturb- 
ances ts also laudable; and will be reassuring 
to those In Congress concerned with consti- 
tutional rights. 

My inquiry of January 22, as you know, 
was not limited to information collected for 
possible civii disturbances, nor was it con- 
fined to files kept at Fort Holabird, 

Since Mr. Jordan’s letter deals only with 
one Fort Holabird computer data bank, and 

ogs not refer to Other similar civil disturb- 
ance data banks sod data systems not neces- 
sarily computerized, which are reportedly 
maintained by the Army in the Pentagon and 
in the various Intelligence Groups, I-hope 
that your final reply will complete your re- 
sponses to our inquiry, especially to Ques- 
tion 16. 

His letter dces not, furthermore, deal with 
the questions raised concerning the infor- 
mation which he indicates ts currently being 
maintained under the new policies. In addi- 
tion, It does not answer our inquiries con- 
cerning other information kept on file about 
civilians. 

With your final reply, I hope that you will 
comply with the Subcommittee’s request for 
the pertinent regulations, statutes, direc- 
tives, and other-autherity to which Mr. Jor- 
dan generally refers: 

Since Mr, Jordan states that the Army has 
urged that other civilian agencies take over 
the task of domestic intelligence, we should 
be interested in knowing what specific rec- 
ommendations have been made in this mat- 
ter. 

While the Department is to be commended 
for the prompt action. to remedy, at least 
partially, this unjustified interference by the 
Army into domestic political activities, this 
does mot explain how the<Army was per- 
mitted to engage in such activities in the 
first place. The preservation of our civil lib- 
erties cannot depend on the lucky discovery 
of illegal programs. Clearly, in our govern- 
meni of laws, no such activity should be un- 
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dertaken secretly, as was this, nor without 

clear statutory and constitutional authori- 

zation from Congress, 

With all kind wishes, lam 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J, Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 20, 1970. 

Hon; Sam J. Ervin, 

Subcommittee on Constitutional’ Rights, 
Committee on the Judiciary, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further re- 
sponse to your letters about certain prac- 
tices of Army intelligence and your Subcom- 
mittee’s concern with privacy and data sys- 
tems. The purpose of this letter is to answer 
the questions that you posed in your letters 
of 22 January and 27 February. While some 
of the information in this létter may repeat 
some of Mr. Jordan’s comments to you, I 
have done this, where necessary, to help clar- 
ify the matter from the overall standpoint. 

The present program governing access to 
classified information was established on 27 
April 1953 in Executive Order 10450 (Encl 1). 
This. Executive Order, and the programs de- 
veloped by Federal agencies, recognizes the 
need for the Government to protect access 
to classified information. The Executive Or- 
der provides that the head of each Federal 
agency is responsible for establishing pro- 
cedures governing security and sets out gen- 
eral standards to. be applied. As a result, the 
Department of Defense has issued Depart- 
ment of Defense Directives 5210.8 (Encl 2) 
and 5210.7 (Encl 3); the Department of the 
Army, as well as the other Military Depart- 
ments, has issued further implementing in- 
structions. 

The principal activity of the U.S. Army In- 
telligence Command is to conduct investiga- 
tions to determine whether uniformed. mems. 
bers of the Army, civilian employees and 
contractors’ employees should be granted ac- 
cess to classified information. In. order..to 
avoid duplication of effort and give investi- 
gators the benefit of prior work, the US. 
Army Investigative Records Repository 
(USAIRR) was established on 17 August 1951 
to serve as a central filing system for all 
Army. investigations (Encl £), and detailed 
instructions to field elements for centralizing 
files then located throughout the Army were 
issued. on 18 January 1952 (Encl 5). You 
will note that these orders provide that the 
USAIRR “is not an investigative agency and 
has no responsibility for the evaluation of 
information. . .” This policy continues in ef- 
fect today. 

Since 1952 all Army security and crim- 
inal files. have been, centralized. in. the 
USAIRR. The USAIRR presently contains 
approximately 7 million files relating prin- 
cipally to security and criminal inyestiga- 
tions of. former and present members of the 
Army, civilian employees and contractors’ 
employees. At present, the operating pro- 
cedures and controls over the USAIRR.are 
specified in Army Regulation 381-45 (Encl 
6). There are no plans to expand either the 
scope or the subject matter of files in the 
USAIRR. As previously noted, no computer 
has been installed or is planned to be in- 
stalled in the USAIRR. 

The files: maintained. by the USAIRR re- 
late to individuals within the Army’s in- 
vestigative jurisdiction; the other services 
maintain. similar files. As noted in Mr. Jor- 
dan's, letter to you, the Army operates, for 
the Department of Defense, the Defense Cen- 
tral Index. of Investigations. This Index, de- 
signed to locate any security or criminal in- 
vestigative file for any. Defense agency, will 
be computerized shortly. As previously, noted, 
the meterial in this Index is limited to 
identifying data such as name, date of birth, 
social security number, on individuals who 
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have been the subjects of investigations and 
the location of the investigations. 

It is estimated that approximately 1.1 
million of the 1.9 million civilian and mili- 
tary employees of the Army require a se- 
curity clearance in order to perform their 
jobs. When an individual is selected for or 
assigned to a position requiring a security 
clearance, a request for an appropriate in- 
vestigation is submitted, through channels, 
to the U.S. Army Intelligence Command. The 
Intelligence Command, depending upon the 
type of clearance sought, will review the in- 
formation submitted by the individual and 
direct military intelligence agents to con- 
duct an appropriate investigation. This in- 
vestigation, again depending upon the type 
of clearance requested, may consist of a check 
in the Defense Central Index of Investiga- 
tions to see if other investigations have been 
conducted by DoD agencies, review of an 
existing file in the USAIRR, a check of local 
criminal records in areas where an individual 
has lived, interviews with references, checks 
with former employees, etc. Each activity 
performed by an agent is reported to the 
Intelligence Command; the Intelligence 
Command is then responsible for resolving 
contradictory or conficting reports through 
further investigation and checking out all 
undeveloped information. When the investi- 
gation is completed, the entire file is for- 
warded to the command which requested 
the investigation; that command (the clear- 
ance authority), and not the Intelligence 
Command, is responsible for evaluating the 
investigation and determining whether a 
clearance will be granted. 

When the clerance authority has completed 
action, the entire file is sent to the USAIRR. 
Accordingly, a standard personnel security 
file in the USAIRR will contain the papers 
submitted by the individual, reports sub- 
mitted by the agents concerning their in- 
vestigation, and copies of the action taken 
by the clearance authority in determining 
whether a clearance should be granted. I 
have attached copies of the types of docu- 
ments which may be included in the file 
(Encl. 7). In additon, the USAIRR contains 
completed criminal investigation files, com- 
pleted investigative files dealing with 
espionage or security investigations involv- 
ing the Army and files in the other categories 
specified in Army Regulation 381-45. 

Under normal circumstances, an individ- 
ual is not permitted to review material con- 
tained in his file at the USAIRR. Of course, 
the individual is provided with copies of any 
statements which he submitted. However, ac- 
cording to paragraph 4-5, Army Regulation 
604-5, a security clearance mey not be denied 
or revoked unless the clearance authority ex- 
plains the basis for the denial or revocation 
and affords the individual the opportunity to 
rebut the specific derogatory information 
against him; exceptions to this procedure can 
be granted only on a case-by-case basis by 
me. In addition, an individual may request 
an interview in order to clarify material in 
his file; this interview and the individual's 
rebuttal in a clearance proceeding are placed 
in the file. Thus an individual seeking a 
clearance should be aware of any derogatory 
information of significance in his file and no 
adverse action can be taken against him 
until he is so aware. 

Information in a file at the USAIRR is, 
once action is completed, considered an his- 
torical record of the security clearance ac- 
tion. Accordingly, there is no procedure for 
removing or correcting documents in the file 
once action is completed. While an investiga- 
tion is pending, the Intelligence Command 
makes every effort to limit information to ap- 
propriate matters relevant to the issues 
under consideration and, where conflicting 
evidence is developed, is expected to order 
further investigations. 
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Access to USAIRR files is strictly limited to 
those with a “need-to-know.” Files are 
treated as if they contained Secret informa- 
tion so that special transmittal procedures are 
necessary to insure limited distribution. Ac- 
cess to files is limited to Department of De- 
fense and other Government agencies with a 
legitimate interest in the personal security 
field. I have attached a copy of Army Regula- 
tion 381-46 establishing Army policy on the 
use of USAIRR files by non-Army agencies 
(Encl 8). I have also attached a book listing 
those authorized to request USAIRR files 
(Encl 9). 

With reference to your questions about 
civil disturbance intelligence activities, I 
should point out that this activity is separate 
and apart from the USAIRR. As you noted in 
your letter of 27 February, Mr. Jordan's let- 
ter dealt primarily with the civil disturbance 
activities of the U.S. Army Intelligence Com- 
mand. As noted in that letter, the civil dis- 
turbance computer data bank at Fort Hola- 
bird has been discontinued and destroyed 
since the information in the computer was 
not useful in view of the Army’s limited 
civil disturbance mission. “Spot reports” 
which provided the basis for entries into this 
computer have been routinely destroyed for 
some time. I have attached a copy of a mem- 
orandum signed by Secretary Resor on 6 
March 1970, concerning the subject of com- 
puterized data banks within the Army (Encl 
10). You will note that this memorandum 
prohibits the operation or establishment of 
any computer data banks concerning civil- 
ians or civilian activity unless the specific 
data bank is approved by the Chief of Staff 
and the Secretary of the Army. Your Sub- 
committee and other interested Committees 
of the Congress will be informed in these 
specific instances. 

Under our current policies, reports concern- 
ing civil disturbances will be limited to mat- 
ters of immediate concern to the Army—that 
is, reports concerning outbreaks of violence 
or incidents with a high potential for vio- 
lence beyond the capability of state and local 
police and the National Guard to control. 
These reports will be collected by liaison with 
other Government agencies and reported by 
teletype to the Intelligence Command. They 
will not be placed in a computer (in fact, 
there never has been a direct link between 
the teletype reporting system and the com- 
puter). These reports are destroyed 60 days 
after publication or 60 days after the end 
of the disturbance. This limited reporting 
system will ensure that the Army is pre- 
pared to respond to whatever directions the 
President may issue in civil disturbance sit- 
uations and without “watching” the lawful 
activities of civilians. 

I should note that the Assistant Chief of 
Staff for Intelligence of the Department of 
the Army is responsible for providing anal- 
yses of matters of concern to the Army; to 
perform this function, the Counter Intel- 
ligence Analysis Division has been estab- 
lished in his office. This Division has a world- 
wide analysis function and is responsible for 
reviewing counter-intelligence material for 
all Army areas of interest. The Division does 
not collate information on a broad basis and 
only has information needed to answer spe- 
cific questions of concern to the Department 
of the Army. This Division will, of necessity, 
have office files concerning civilian activity. 
For example, the Division is responsible for 
determining cities where civil disturbance po- 
tential is high so that Army officials can pre- 
pare civil disturbance plans. Such plans be- 
come the basis for the application of minimal 
force to restore stability when ordered by the 
President. In the course of this analysis, in- 
formation is received from the FBI and col- 
lated in order to permit evaluation. These 
files, along with the world-wide counter- 
intelligence files are stored on microfilm be- 
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cause of the volume of the latter; but they 
are not computerized and there are no plans 
to computerize them. In our view, the activ- 
ities of the Counter Intelligence Analysis Di- 
vision do not involve an invasion of privacy 
or constitute an improper activity for the 
Army to perform. The limited questions re- 
sponded to by this Division in the civil dis- 
turbance field are ones of legitimate concern 
to the Army. The Division is closely super- 
vised by the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intel- 
ligence and is not permitted to consider mat- 
ters beyond its limited area of concern. 

The Counterintelligence Analysis Division 
did compile an identification list from fed- 
eral and local authorities on individuals and 
organizations associated with civil disturb- 
ances. This list was last updated in late 1969 
and is available to a limited number of De- 
partment of Army organizations with civil 
disturbance responsibilities. The lists are now 
out of date, and are not considered neces- 
sary to satisfy the limited intelligence re- 
quirements referred to above. Accordingly, 
existing lists are being withdrawn from the 
field and destroyed, and new lists are not 
being prepared. 

Your letter of 27 February expressed con- 
cern over how the Army could have engaged 
in the practices described in Mr. Jordan’s 
letter. I believe it is important to place this 
matter in proper perspective. The Army pro- 
vided troops to assist local authorities in con- 
trolling civil disturbances in Detroit and dur- 
ing the disturbances following the death of 
Dr. Martin Luther King; prior to this time, 
Army troops had not been used for this pur- 
pose since 1942. Obviously, after the death 
of Dr. King, it was impossible to predict ex- 
actly what level of action the Army should 
adopt in order to be prepared to deal with 
disturbances if the President should direct 
the Army to act again. Thus the Army began 
to collect information in order to be prepared 
to meet its civil disturbance requirements. 
This collection, despite allegations to the 
contrary, never reached proportions even ap- 
proximating the charge that the Army was 
“watching” civilian politics on a broad scale. 
Our continuing policy has been to reduce 
the scope of the Army’s activities to only 
those needed to accomplish our mission; re- 
ductions in the level of activity have been 
made as our experience indicated that a given 
course of action was not required. In fact, 
our latest actions to reduce the level of in- 
telligence activity have been under study 
for some time. The Vice Chief of Staf and I 
are both personally involved in this con- 
tinuing review. 

I hope that the information set out above 
will satisfy your concern. I will be happy to 
answer any further questions you may have 
or meet with you to discuss this matter. 

Sincerely, 
THADDEUS R. BEAL, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE OF 
THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1970. 

Hon. Sam J. ERVIN, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights, Committee on the Judiciary, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: Several months ago, 

I corresponded with you about certain al- 

leged practices of the Army in the collection, 

reporting and storage of civil disturbance 
information. Because of your continuing in- 
terest in this matter, I have attached a copy 
of a letter recently issued to all Army com- 
manders setting out the Army's new policies 
concerning civil disturbance information. 
I would be happy to answer any questions 
you may have about this new policy. 
Sincerely, 
THADDEUS R. BEAL, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE OF THE 
ADJUTANT GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., June 9, 1970. 


Subject: Collection, Reporting, Processing, 
and Storage of Civil Disturbance Infor- 
mation. 

SEE DISTRIBUTION 

1. Purpose. This letter establishes Depart- 
ment of the Army policy regarding the col- 
lection, reporting, processing, and storage 
of civil disturbance information. It is appli- 
cable within the Continental United States, 
the States of Alaska and Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico. It applies to all Army commands with- 
in those geographic areas. 

2. Definitions. 

a. Civil disturbance—A situation in which 
a civil jurisdiction is required to apply a 
greater than usual degree of police enforce- 
ment in order to insure the maintenance of 
law and order. 

b. Civil jurisdiction—A town, city, county, 
or State; a legal corporate government with- 
in the Continental United States, Alaska, 
Hawaii, or Puerto Rico other than the Fed- 
eral Government or its departments and 
agencies, 

c. Collection—For purposes of this policy, 
the acquisition of information in any man- 
ner, to include direct observation, liaison 
with official agencies, or solicitation from of- 
ficial or unofficial sources. 

d. Law and order—A condition in which a 
reasonable degree of the normal operations 
of a civil jurisdiction is possible. 

e. Police enforcement—That force avail- 
able to a civil jurisdiction in order to insure 
law and order, such as a city police depart- 
ment, a county sheriff’s office, State police, 
or National Guard in State service. 

f. Processing—The collation, evaluation, 
and analysis of raw information in order to 
produce finished intelligence. 

g. Reporting—For purposes of this policy, 
communicating information to another per- 
son or organization, whether orally, mechani- 
cally, or electrically. 

h. Storage—For purposes of this policy, the 
retention of information in any way, to in- 
clude card files, dossiers, folders, computers, 
or punch cards. 

3. General. 

a. Public order is the responsibility of local 
and State governments and Federal civilian 
agencies. The Attorney General is the chief 
Executive Branch officer responsible for co- 
ordination of all Federal Government activi- 
ties related to civil disturbances. Military 
forces are responsible for action only when 
the President has determined, in accordance 
with Chapter 15, Title 10, U.S. Code, that the 
situation is beyond the capability of civil- 
ian agencies to control. 

b. The investigative jurisdiction of the 
Army with regard to espionage, sabotage, and 
subversion is in accordance with Executive 
Order 10450, dated 27 April 1953. It is de- 
lineated in AR 381-115, 2 July 1969, and is 
limited to: 

(1) The investigation and disposal of all 
cases in these categories involving active and 
retired military personnel of the Army. 

(2) The investigation and disposal of all 
cases in these categories of civilian employees 
of the Army outside the United States and its 
possessions. 

(3) The disposal of cases on civilian em- 
ployees of the Army inside the United States 
and its possessions. 

c. The Department of the Army relies upon 
the Department of Justice at the national 
level to furnish civil disturbance threat in- 
formation required to support planning 
throughout the Army for military civil dis- 
turbance needs. 

d. The Department of the Army relies up- 
on the Department of Justice at the national 
leyel to furnish early warning of civil dis- 
turbance situations which may exceed the 
capabilities for control by local and State au- 
thorities. 
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e. Under no circumstances will the Army 
acquire, report, process, or store civil disturb- 
ance information on civilian individuals or 
organizations whose activities cannot, in a 
reasonably direct manner, be related to a 
distinct threat of civil disturbance exceeding 
the law enforcement capabilities of local and 
State authorities, except as authorized in 
paragraphs 8 and 9d. 

4. Collection. 

a. Army intelligence resources will not be 
used for the collection of civil disturbance 
information until the Director for Civil Dis- 
turbance Planning and Operations, or the 
Commander in Chief, Atlantic (CINCLANT) 
in the case of Puerto Rico only, has made a 
determination that there is a distinct threat 
of civil disturbance beyond the capability of 
local and State authorities to control. 

b. Army Military Intelligence elements 
possessing counterintelligence resources will 
maintain the capability to collect civil dis- 
turbance threat information during a pe- 
riod in which there is a distinct threat of, 
or actual, civil disturbance requiring the use 
of Federal military forces. 

c. Within the District of Columbia, the 
criterion is a distinct threat of civil disturb- 
ance beyond the capability of the Metropoli- 
tan Police to control. 

d. Civil disturbance information collection 
capability of Army elements in the Con- 
tinental United States, Alaska, or Hawaii will 
not be employed except on Department of 
the Army order or, in the case of Puerto Rico, 
on order of CINCLANT. 

e. On activation by the Department of the 
Army, or CINCLANT for Puerto Rico, Military 
Intelligence elements possessing counterin- 
telligence capability will: 

(1) Establish and maintain liaison with 
appropriate local, State, and Federal author- 
ities. 

(2) Through liaison, collect civil disturb- 
ance information concerning incidents, 


general situation, and estimate of civil au- 


thorities as to their continued capability to 
control the situation. 

(3) Report collection results to Depart- 
ment of the Army, ATTN: ACSI-IA, and 
DCDPO. In Puerto Rico only, report results 
to CINCLANT with information copies to 
DA, ATTN: ACSI-IA, and DCDPO. 

(4) Keep appropriate commanders in- 
formed. 

(5) Provide intelligence support to the 
Personal Liaison Officer, Chief of Staff, Army, 
and the Task Force Commander on arrival 
in the affected area. 

(6) Recommend methods of overt collec- 
tion, other than liaison, if required, to De- 
partment of the Army for approval. 

f. Army Military Intelligence elements will 
employ methods of collection other than 
liaison only on order of Department of the 
Army. 

g. Covert agent operations will not be used 
to obtain civil disturbance information on 
individuals or organizations without the 
concurrence of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation and the specific approval of each op- 
eration by the Under Secretary of the Army. 

h. Unsolicited Sources. 

(1) So-called walk-in sources who volun- 
teer civil disturbance information to Army 
elements will be referred to appropriate lo- 
cal police or local offices of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. If the source re- 
fuses such referral the information will be 
obtained and immediately furnished to the 
proper office. 

(2) Information Teceived from anonymous 
telephone callers or written messages will be 
referred as indicated in paragraph 4h(1) 
above. 

5. Reporting. 

a. Army elements will maintain the capa- 
bility of reporting civil disturbance infor- 
mation. 

b. Civil disturbance information reporting 
will be activated only on Department of the 
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Army order. In Puerto Rico, reporting will be 
activated only on order of CINCLANT. 

6. Processing. 

a. OACSI, DA, has the sole responsibility 
for processing civil disturbance information 
in accordance with the definition outlined in 
paragraph 2 above at all times when Federal 
troops are not actually placed on standby or 
committed. 

b. When the Director of Civil Disturbance 
Planning and Operations directs that Federal 
troops be placed on standby or committed to 
assist in restoring order, those Army ele- 
ments involved will also be responsible for 
processing civil disturbance information in 
support of their local planning. 

7. Dissemination. Analyzed reports will be 
furnished to appropriate major Army com- 
mands in CONUS, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico, when it appears that a civil disturbance 
poses a distinct threat beyond the capabili- 
ties of local and State authorities to control. 

8. Planning. Civil disturbance plans and 
supporting materials will not include list- 
ings of organizations and personalities not 
affiliated with the Department of Defense. 
Exceptions to this policy are: 

a. Listings of local, State, and Federal offi- 
cials whose duties include responsibilities re- 
lated to control of civil disturbances may be 
compiled and maintained. 

b. Appropriate data on vital public and 
commercial installations/facilities or private 
businesses and facilities which are attractive 
targets for persons or groups engaged in civil 
disorder may be compiled and maintained. 

9. Storage. 

a. Army elements will be prepared to store 
civil disturbance information during a period 
in which there is a distinct threat of, or an 
actual, civil disturbance requiring the use of 
Federal military forces. 

b. Adverse civil disturbance information 
relating to persons or organizations within 
the Continental United States, Alaska, Ha- 
waii, or Puerto Rico, will not be stored ex- 
cept on order of Department of the Army. 

c. Spot reports generated by activation of 
civil disturbance information collection will 
be destroyed within 60 days of the termina- 
tion of the situation to which they refer. 

d. After-action reports, where required for 
clarity, may contain names of individuals or 
organizations that were directly involved in 
the civil disturbance being reported. Inclu- 
sion of names of organizations and individ- 
uals will be kept to the absolute minimum 
for the purpose of the report. 

e. Upon termination of a civil disturbance 
situation, the nature and extent of all accu- 
mulated files other than spot reports and 
after-action reports will be reported to De- 
partment of the Army, ATTN: ACSI-CIC, 
with recommendation for destruction or re- 
lease to the Department of Justice. 

f. Army elements wil] be prepared, on De- 
partment of the Army order, to destroy ac- 
cumulated files or forward them to Depart- 
ment of the Army, ATTN: ACSI-CIC, for re- 
lease to Department of Justice. 

g. Computerized data banks for storage of 
civil disturbance information will not be in- 
stituted or retained without the approval of 
the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the 
Army. 

10. The collection, reporting, processing, 
and storage of information related to Army 
personnel security programs, counterintelli- 
gence operations, and special collection re- 
quirements related to direct threats to Army 
personnel, installations, or materiel are not 
affected by this letter. 

By order of the Secretary of the Army: 

ROBERT E. LYNCH, 
Colonel, AGC, 
The Acting Adjutant General. 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, unfortu- 
nately, my suspicions were increased by 


an article by Christopher Pyle which 
appeared in the July issue of the Wash- 
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ington Monthly. Mr. Pyle, a lawyer and 
doctoral candidate at Columbia Univer- 
sity, is a former Army intelligence officer 
whose scholarly analysis and docu- 
mented account of the Army’s program 
was published in the January issue of 
the same publication. In his second ar- 
ticle, Mr. Pyle concludes that the blanket 
of surveillance of civilians has resumed 
in some quarters and has continued in 
others. I ask unanimous consent that the 
article entitled “Conus Revisited: The 
Army Covers Up,” written by Christo- 
pher H. Pyle, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, ibis so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the courts 
have not yet provided a remedy for citi- 
zens complaints about such programs. 
A suit was filed in. the Federal district 
court in the District of Columbia attack- 
ing the constitutionality of this type of 
surveillance by the Army, but it was dis- 
missed, and that case, Tatum against 
Laird is now on appeal to the U.S, Court 
cf Appeals for the District of Columbia. 

Mr. President, the latest policy state- 
ment regarding these activities, issued 
by Colonel Lynch, reflects a commend- 
able and, I am*sure, a sincere effort by 
the Army to get a grasp on the many 
horns of its dilemma and to disengage 
from what has appeared at. times to be 
warfare on American citizens. The let- 
ter states that from now on, under no 
circumstances. will the Army “acquire, 
report, process, or store civil disturbance 
information on civilian individuals or 
organizations whose activities cannot, in 
a reasonably direct manner, be related 
to a distinct threat of civil disturbance 
exceeding the law-enforcement capabili- 
ties of local and State authorities.” In- 
stead, the Army says it will rely on the 
Department of Justice to gather infor- 
mation on certain people and events and 
relay it to the Army. On the other hand, 
the Army says it ‘will no longer retain 
certain information on personalities in 
its data banks, but will, in some cases, 
relay it. to the Department of Justice. 
In fact, I was informed the other day, 
that, pursuant to the Secretary’s March 
6 order to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, a sur- 
vey has been made of every Army com- 
mand in the United States to determine 
how many computer data banks were 
maintained for civil disturbance pur- 
poses. Only one was found, that main- 
tained at Fort Hocd, Tex., and this has 
been ordered destroyed, together with 
puncheards, tapes; and any existing 
print cuts of the data. One copy of the 
entire printout was retained and turned 
over to the Internal Security Division of 
the Department of Justice. I was in- 
formed that this is because the division 
is dealing with the Tatum case and a 
copy of the records from the Fort. Hola- 
bird computer data bank and others 
maintained for civil disturbance pur- 
poses had been requested by the plain- 
tiffs. 

This new policy, enunciated by the 
acting Adjutant General of the Army, is 
an,obvious surrender’by the Justice De- 
-partment in-that it has agreed to.engage 
in a program which, according to previ- 
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ous reports and correspondence, it has 
refused to undertake until now. 

Colonel Lynch's letter, while carefully 
organized and even accompanied by a 
small dictionary of definitions of the 
terms used in it, contains a number of 
inconsistencies and lacks precise stand- 
ards. In some cases, the last hali of his 
sentences seem to cancel out the first 
half of his sentences: 

I have therefore set out my analysis 
of his statement in a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, which I ask unani- 
mous.consent be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

JuLy 27, 1970. 
Hon. STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: This is to thank you 
for sending me the policy letter from the 
acting adjutant general to all Army com- 
manders concerning collection of civil dis- 
turbance information. You are to be com- 
mended for this thoughtful attempt to define 
the Army's role in the federal government’s 
collection of information on individuals en- 
gaged in political activity or the surveil- 
lance of organizations which are politically 
active and whose members allegedly might 
be involved in civil disturbances. 

I understand that you have decided that 
under no circumstances will the Army “ac- 
quire, report, process, or store civil disturb- 
ance information on civilian individuals or 
organizations whose activities cannot, in a 
reasonably direct manner, be related to a 
distinct threat of civil disturbance exceeding 
the law enforcement capabilities of local and 
state authorities, except as authorized in 
paragraphs 8 and 9(d). These exceptions in 
paragraph 8 refer to “listings of local, state 
and federal officials whose duties include re- 
sponsibilities related to control of civil dis- 
turbances” and “appropriate data on vital 
public and commercial installations, facili- 
ties or private businesses and facilities which 
are attractive targets for persons or groups 
engaged in civil disorders.” 

In paragraph 9(d), this exception relates 
to “after-action reports, where required for 
clarity, which may contain names of individ- 
uals or organizations that were directly in- 
volved in the civil disturbance being re- 
ported.” Furthermore, in paragraph 10, it is 
stated that “the collection, reporting, proc- 
essing, and storage of information related to 
Army personnel security programs, counter- 
intelligence operations, and special collec- 
tion requirements related to direct threats 
to Army personnel, installations, or material 
are not affected by this letter.” 

The Army’s definition of civil disturbance 
is a “situation in which a civil jurisdiction is 
required to apply a greater than usual degree 
of law enforcement to maintain law and 
order.” This, it might be presumed, could 
include the assignment: of one more police 
Officer than usual when there is a football 
game in a town. To clarify this, we should 
appreciate receiving a specific description of 
the criteria which would determine exactly 
when the Army would engage in surveillance 
and data collection. 

You state that the Atfmy (1),.will rely upon 
the’ Department of Justice to furnish civil 
disturbance threat information required ‘to 
support Army planning for military civil 
disturbance needs; (2) that. covert’ agent 
operations will not be used- to obtain civil 
disturbance information on individuals,or 
organizations without the concurrence of the 
Federal Bureau. of Investigation; (3) that 
Army elements; will be prepared on Army 
order, to destroy accumulated files or for- 
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ward them for release to the Department of 
Justice. 

From an initial reading of these and other 
items. in your policy letter, it appears that 
the Army has finally persuaded the Depart- 
ment of Justice to assume certain surveil- 
lance and. certain data-collection which the 
Army has been performing on civilians and 
to share responsibility with the Army for the 
total program. 

However, I confess that the exceptions, 
qualifications and lack of criteria in your 
policy letter.could lead the average citizen— 
which I consider. myself—to wonder just 
how much of a change it represents in gov- 
ernment policy. 

Since I was never able to obtain a precise 
statement from you as to what exactly the 
Army had been doing and why, it is dificult 
to determine from this regulation just what 
you will not.be doing in the future, In view 
of this initial difficulty in evaluating the 
Army’s role, it is even more difficult to deter- 
mine how many of the old activities have 
been eliminated, how many are merely 
shared with other agencies, and how many 
are completely assumed by other agencies. 

The Subcommittee plans to conduci hear- 
ings in, the fall to consider the extent to 
which constitutional rights are affected. by 
government data banks, including those de- 
veloped for surveillance and intelligence 
sources, In view of the constitutional issues 
raised by the Army’s original activities, and 
in. view of the questions still remaining, it 
would be most helpful to Congress if you 
were to appear before the Subcommittee and 
describe the differences between your old pro- 
gram and the new, both with respect to the 
Army's function.and the total program of the 
Federal Government with respect to data 
collecting on civilian activities. 

This is to extend to you as Secretary of the 
Army, an invitation to appear on a mutually 
agreeable date and discuss these matters. In 
particular, we would hope that you would 
tell us. how the new policy will better pro- 
tect the privacy and due process rights of 
(1) any citizen engaged in legal activities 
who might have been subject to surveillance 
or to incorporation in a federal data bank 
under the old policy, or (2) who might be so 
monitored in the future. 

Pending the hearings, it would be helpful 
if you would supply. the responses to the fol- 
lowing questions. 

1. When will your policy letter be published 
as an official regulation so that it will be 
available to the public and may be relied 
upon by citizens and organizations? 

2. To what extent may the average citizen 
or student who engages in legitimate dem- 
cnstrations, or who is politically active in ex- 
pressing his views on issues of the day, or 
who belongs to organizations which demon- 
Strate a concern with governmental policies— 
to what extent may such:a citizen or student 
benefit from the change of policy reflected in 
this new order? Under what circumstances 
could he expect. to be subject to the Army 
or any other agency taking note of his ac- 
tivities? 

8. What-disposition has been made of the 
data in files, microfilms) and computer sys- 
tems previously acquired on civilians in the 
course of this program, and maintained in 
base and uhit offices and iin local, regional or 
national offices? Į 

(a) Has any of this information been 
transferred to or made avallable to any other 
federal, stateor local agencies? 

(b) If so, which ones? 

(c) Pormwhat purposes? 

(a) Beyond dissemination of Colonel 
Lynch's letter, what steps does the Depart- 
ment of the Army intend to take: to! ascertain 
that the regional data banks on civilian po- 
litical activity maintained: by military intel- 
ligence groups and elements ofthe Continen- 
tal Army Command have in fact been: de- 
stroyed? : 
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4. You indicate that covert agent opera- 
tions will not be used to obtain civil disturb- 
ance information on individuals or organiza- 
tions without the concurrence of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

(a) Why has the Army decided not to rely 
on the FBI entirely for such covert opera- 
tions? 

(b) Will covert operations be used for any 
other program affecting civilians? If so, which 
ones? 

(c) Will the recommendation for such civil 
disturbance-related covert operations initiate 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

(ad) Would you provide examples of the 
type of incident or activity which might in 
your view call for such a covert operation? 

(e) Who under this new arrangement 
would be responsible for terminating the op- 
eration? 

(f) Would the order for such surveillance 
include a time limit or require a renewal of 
authority for continuance? 

(g) Will Army intelligence agents or any 
other Army or Defense Department personnel 
be utilized under any arrangement to assist 
the Justice Department in implementing its 
share of this program? 

5, What kinds of overt and covert collec- 
tion operations can be undertaken by Army 
intelligence units to investigate “direct 
threats to Army perscnnel, installations, or 
materiel?” In instances not involving the 
crimes of treason, espionage, sabotage, or 
sedition? Who may authorize the collection 
of information in these cases? 

6. It would appear to me that rule 10 
exempts from any restrictions any program 
under the sun for monitoring of civilians 
which is not termed a “civil disturbance” 
program. Aside from the civil disturbance 
program, what other programs might in any 
way involve systematic collection of infor- 
mation by the Army about civilians other 
than those investigated for employment by 
or service with the Defense Department of 
Defense industries? 

For example, would the monitoring of 
those personnel and civilians patronizing 
coffee houses and other businesses in com- 
munities near defense facilities fall under a 
program related to civil disturbance threats, 
or under some other program? 

For instance, under your security program, 
does the Department of the Army have a pro- 
gram similar to that authorized by the Air 
Force Order of May 25, 1970, “Reporting Sub- 
versive Activities’ by which personnel are 
ordered, supposedly in connection with. civil 
disturbance threat preparations, to report 
“personnel making sympathetic statements 
in support of the antiwar demonstrators;" 
“congregation of unauthorized persons;” 
“persons attempting to spread antiwar senti- 
ments in public places on the base;” “persons 
making statements with racial overtones.” If 
so, would you supply the Subcommittee with 
& copy of your directives, memoranda or 
regulations? 

As an additional example, it has been re- 
ported to the Subcommittee that the 902 
Military Intelligence Detachment at Fort 
Meyer investigates and maintains dossiers on 
members of Congress, ambassadors, their 
staffs, business and labor leaders and con- 
gressional lobbyists. Would you advise the 
Subcommittee whether such a data bank is 
maintained, by whom and for what pur- 
pose? 

7. (a) Which military intelligence unit will 
analyze “early warning” information from 
the Justice Department and thereby assist 
the Director of Civil Disturbance Planning 
and Operations in determining whether a 
“distinct threat of civil disturbance” exists? 

(b) What permanent files, if any, will that 
unit maintain on past civil disturbances 
and/or the political activities of civilians? 

8. Under rule 4e(1), what methods of 
“overt collection, other than liaison” are con- 
templated? 
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9. Under the new policy, will the domestic 
intelligence portion of the microfilm archive 
maintained by the Counterintelligence An- 
alysis Detachment be retained? Will any 
portion of this data bank be destroyed? If so, 
which? 

10. Paragraph 8 of Colonel Lynch’s letter 
states: “civil disturbance plans and support- 
ing materials will not include listings of or- 
ganizations and personalities not affiliated 
with the Department of Defense.” Will civil 
disturbance plans and supporting materials 
be permitted to. include information on or- 
ganizations and personalities not affiliated 
with the Department of Defense so long as 
that information is not presented in lists? 

It would be appreciated if you would also 
supply as soon as possible the regulations 
implementing the program as spelled out in 
the policy letter and a copy of any inter-de- 
partmental memorandum or joint-agreement 
governing the working relationship between 
the Department of the Army and the Justice 
Department, and between the Department of 
the Army and any other agency or depart- 
ment with respect to the collection, process- 
ing, and storing of data on civilians. 

To judge from the mail which is coming 
to this Subcommittee, to my own Office, and 
to most members of Congress on the subject 
of data banks, and particularly on those 
maintained by the Army under current pro- 
grams, there is intense public concern about 
this subject. Furthermore, the many expres- 
sions of interest and alarm which I and the 
Subcommittee have received from other 
members of Congress, convince me that there 
is urgent need for public hearings to clarify 
the impact of the Army data banks and those 
of numerous other agencies on the consti- 
tutional rights of law abiding American 
citizens. 

With all kind wishes, Iam, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. ERVIN, Jr., 


Constitutional Rights. 


Mr. ERVIN, Mr. President, I have also 
invited him to appear as one of our wit- 
nesses before the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee at our forthcoming hear- 
ings on Federal data banks and consti- 
tutional rights. At that time, I believe 
he will have the opportunity to inform 
Congress how the new policy will better 
protect the privacy and due process 
rights of any citizen engaged in legal 
activities; first, who might have been 
subject to surveillance or to incorpora- 
tion in a Federal data bank under the 
old policy; or, second, who might be so 
monitored in the future. 

Mr. President, as part of the subcom- 
mittee’s study of privacy and data banks, 
we have been conducting a Government- 
wide survey to learn what data banks are 
being built to house personal informa- 
tion about individuals for statistical, ad- 
ministrative, or intelligence purposes. 

Among departments asked to respond 
to the subcommittee questionnaire, for 
all component agéncies, are the Depart- 
ment of Justice and the Department of 
Defense. In view of the new Army-Justice 
policy and the fact that other branches 
of the Armed Forces may also be dere- 
lict, I believe the replies to those ques- 
tionnaires will be even more meaningful 
than ever. I ask unanimous consent that 
the questionnaires sent to the Attorney 
General and to the Secretary of Defense 
about their data.systems and their use 
of computers, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECÒRD, 
as follows: 
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JUNE 9, 1970. 
Hon JoHN N. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. ATTORNEY GENERAL: In connec- 
tion with our study of computers, privacy 
and constitutional rights, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee is conducting a gov- 
ernment-wide survey of federally-adminis- 
tered or federally-sponsored data banks con- 
taining personal information about individ- 
uals for statistical, administrative or intel- 
lgence purposes. 

Clearly, the Federal Government's ability 
to respond to the needs of state and local 
governments and its capacity to meet its 
responsibilities to all of the people quickly 
and efficiently, may well depend on the ease 
and ingenuity with which it applies the best 
of the new technology to federal programs. 
Therefore, this Subcommittee inquiry should 
not be deemed criticism of Departmental pol- 
icies in the field of data collection or process- 
ing. Rather, the questionnaire is designed to 
assist Congress in its evaluation and under- 
standing of the current trends and practices 
in those areas where individual rights and 
privacy may be affected in some way. Letters 
to the Subcommittee and other congressional 
offices show a growing public concern and 
what is frequently an unnecessary alarm over 
the extent of government data collection 
about citizens and the reasons for it. While 
I believe some of this concern is warranted, 
much of it could be allayed by clearer defi- 
nition of official duties and of the rights of 
citizens and by better communication with 
the public, the press and Congress about 
agency programs. 

It is the Subcommittee’s hope that the re- 
plies from this. survey will better enable, Con- 
gress. to respond to public inquiries and to 
help it determine the need for comprehensive 
new laws and for a new federal agency to goy- 
ern computerized and, mechanized data 
banks. where they affect individual rights to 
privacy and due process, Since reports from 
our investigation will be published, it is es- 
sential that to the extent possible, the ques- 
tions be answered seriatum and in layman's 
terms so that the public may understand 
your operations. 

A particular area of current controversy. is. 
the extent to which federal agencies may 
appropriately, - maintain  intelligence-type 
data banks for surveillance of protestors, 
demonstrators and others involved in politi- 
cal activities either for or against various 
governmental policies, I should especially ap- 
preciate a statement on the degree to which 
the Department of Justice or any component 
agency, including the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, maintains such a data collecting 
program, and whether or not it is computer- 
ized or mechanized for easy access and re- 
trieval..I believe such a statement might be 
facilitated if the questions submitted below 
were to be answered separately in connection 
with such program, and supplied with your 
other responses as a separate item in your 
report, I am enclosing a copy of a typical 
news article concerning such a Justice De- 
partment program, so that the Department 
may comment or respond to the points 
raised there if it so wishes. 

It would be helpful if the same procedure 
could be followed for a separate report on 
the National Crime Information Center, 

In addition to reports on these two data 
banks, the Subcommittee would appreciate 
your responses to the following inquiries: 

(1) Describe briefly the major categories 
of data presently maintained and stored 
under auspicés of the Department of Justice 
and its agencies and the approximate num- 
ber of subject individuals covered in each 
category: 

(2) Under what statutory and adminis- 
trative authority was each data bank estab- 
ished and for what purpose? Piease supply 
copies of pertinent federal statutes, regula- 
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tions and memoranda on which this author- 
ity is based and by which it is implemented; 

(3) Are departmental controls, guidelines, 
or advice required by or offered to (a) fed- 
eral, (b) state officials and private individ- 
uals who either administer or who utilize 
this data-gathering program? Please supply 
copies of pertinent rules or advisory docu- 
ments as issued by federal and state agen- 
cles; 

(4) For each category and each conglom- 
erate of data, indicate its present state of 
computerization or other mechanization for 
access and retrieval as well as for evaluation 
and analysis; 

(5) Describe plans for further computeri- 
zation or mechanization in each program; 

(6) In what instances would each system 
be utilized? By what officials and by what 
agencies? 

(7) For each new data storage and proc- 
essing program, please describe: (a) the 
advantages; and (b) the extent to which it 
permits correlating, common storage and 
multi-faceted analysis of data on a scale not 
hitherto available. 

(8) What specific subject areas concerning 
an individual’s background, personal life, 
personality and habits are noted in each data 
program? 

(9) Have the Department and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation developed compre- 
hensive guidelines governing maintenance 
of each data system, access to it, review and 
disclosure of material in it, and distribu- 
tion to other agencies? If so, please supply 
copies. 

(10) A. Is the subject individual or his 
representative notified of the fact that he is 
in the data bank? 

B. Is he allowed to review the data on 
record about him; to supplement his file; 
or to explain or rebut inaccurate material? 
Please describe the precise limitations on 
such rights for each restriction. 

(11) What aspects of the recorded data 
are available to other persons? Who, specifi- 
cally? For what purpose? By what authority? 

(12) Is a record maintained of each in- 
spection or use of the individual's records? 

(13) For each data bank, please indicate 
how the information is collected, whether it 
is solicited from the individual, from third 
persons, or from existing records. 

(14) What officials in the Department or 
agency are responsible for determining the 
accuracy of information in the data bank? 
What provisions are made, procedurally, for 
deleting information found to be inaccurate 
or inappropriate, either on the initiative of 
the Department or on motion of the in- 
dividual? 

(15) What other agencies have access to 
information or use of information in each 
data bank? 

(16) What state and federal agencies may 
utilize the data in your computerized files 
by coding, interfacing and other devices re- 
lating to their own computers? 

(17) What security devices and procedures 
are utilized to prevent: 

a. Unauthorized access to the data file; 
and 

b. Improper use of the information? 

(18) What formal or informal arrange- 
ment does the Department have with Con- 
gressional Committees for the authorizing 
and reviewing of new data banks and the 
clearance of new electronic or mechanized 
record-management techniques? 

(19) A. Have any data programs or the 
development of other comprehensive records 
systems been discussed before other Con- 
gressional Committees by Departmental rep- 
resentatives? 

B. Have anv been specifically approved by 
Congress or Congressional Committees? 


C. If so, would you please supply any avail- 
able testimony, or citations to such hearings? 
In the first phase of our study, in connec- 
tion with our hearings on S. 1791, the De- 
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partment kindly supplied a report on the 
Statistical inquiries it sent to individuals or 
groups of people for various purposes over 
the last five years. For purposes of our cur- 
rent study, it would be especially helpful to 
have included in your report the processing, 
Storage and use of responses to such in- 
quiries. 

Would you kindly supply copies of any 
Statutes and regulations cited in your re- 
port to the Subcommittee, together with 
sample print-outs from each data bank. 

I realize that the collection of such a large 
amount of information will constitute an 
administrative burden, but I hope it will not 
tax your employees unduly. The Subcom- 
mittee believes that a worthy cause will be 
furthered by the diligent and good faith ef- 
forts of the officials of the Justice Depart- 
ment to supply these responses to the best 
of their ability. In the final analysis, I be- 
lieve Congress, the Executive Branch and the 
people will profit by this investigation. 

Your own personal assistance in our study 
is deeply appreciated. 

With all kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights. 

JULY 20, 1970. 
Hon. MELVIN J. LAIRD, 
Secretary of Defense, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: In connection with 
our study of computers, privacy and consti- 
tutional rights, the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee is conducting a government- 
wide survey of the extent to which consti- 
tutional rights may be affected by federally- 
administered or federally-sponsored data 
banks containing personal information about 
individuals for statistical, administrative or 
intelligence purposes, 

Clearly, the Federal Government's ability 
to respond to the needs of state and local 
governments and its capacity to meet its 
responsibilities to all of the people quickly 
and efficiently, may well depend on the ease 
and ingenuity with which it applies the best 
of the new technology to federal programs. 
Therefore, this Subcommittee inquiry should 
not be deemed criticism of Departmental 
policies in the field of data collection or pro- 
cessing. Rather, the questionnaire is designed 
to assist Congress in its evaluations and 
understanding of the current trend and prac- 
tices in those areas where individual rights 
and privacy may be affected in some way. 
Letters to the Subcommittee and other con- 
gressional offices show a growing public con- 
cern and what is frequently an unnecessary 
alarm over the extent of government data 
collection about citizens and the reasons for 
it. While I believe some of this concern is 
warranted, much of it could be allayed by 
clearer definition of official duties and of the 
rights of citizens and by better communica- 
tion with the public, the press and Congress 
about agency programs. 

It is the Subcommittee’s hope that the 
replies from this survey will better enable 
Congress to respond to public inquiries and 
to help it determine the need for compre- 
hensive new laws and for a new federal 
agency to govern computerized and mechan- 
ized data banks where they affect individual 
rights to privacy and due process, Since re- 
ports from our investigation will be pub- 
lished, it is essential that to the extent pos- 
sible, the questions be answered seriatum 
and in layman’s terms so that the public 
may understand your operations. 

A particular area of current controversy 
is the extent to which federal agencies may 
appropriately operate systems for collection 
or storage of intelligence-type data on pro- 
testors, demonstrators and others involved 
in political activities either for or against 
various governmental policies, or whether or 
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not they maintain data banks containing in- 
formation on political attitudes and beliefs 
of citizens. I should especially appreciate a 
statement on the degree to which the De- 
partment of Defense or any component serv- 
ice, agency or office, maintains such data 
programs and whether or not it is computer- 
ized or mechanized for easy access and re- 
trieval. I believe such a statement might be 
facilitated if the questions submitted below 
were to be answered separately in connection 
with such programs, and supplied with your 
other responses as a separate item in your 
report. 

It would be especially helpful if your re- 
port on these data banks takes into account 
such data as is ordered collected by an Air 
Force order issued on May 25, 1970, at Shep- 
pard Air Force Base entitled: “Reporting 
Subversive Activities.” Apparently in pur- 
suance of civil disturbance prevention, this 
order, as you know, directs reporting of per- 
sons making statements with racial over- 
tones, congregation of unauthorized persons, 
persons attempting to spread antiwar senti- 
ments in public places on the Base, person- 
nel making sympathetic statements in sup- 
port of the antiwar demonstrators, and per- 
sonnel making statements which indicate dis- 
loyalty to the United States, and persons havy- 
ing indebtedness being approached with of- 
fers of financial aid. 

The Subcommittee would like to know 
whether identical or similar memorandums 
have been issued by any of the other services 
or any of its elements, or by any component 
agency or office under the Department of 
Defense. If so, please supply copies. In addi- 
tion, we should appreciate copies of the di- 
rectives, administrative regulation, and stat- 
utes authorizing such orders. 

For each office, service or element where 
such orders are effective, please indicate the 
respective data in which such information 
would be stored, and the respective data pro- 
gram under which it would be analyzed and 
processed. 

In addition to reports on these data sys- 
tems, the Subcommittee would appreciate 
your responses to the following inquiries with 
respect to the administrative, intelligence, 
and statistical data banks on personnel and 
civilians: 

(1) Describe briefly the major categories 
of data presently maintained and stored un- 
der auspices of the Department of Defense 
and each of the Services and their elements 
and the approximate number of subject in- 
dividuals covered in each category; 

(2) Under what statutory and administra- 
tive authority was each data bank estab- 
lished and for what purpose? Please supply 
copies of pertinent federal statutes, regula- 
tions and memoranda on which this author- 
ity is based and by which it is implemented; 

(3) Do other federal agencies or any state, 
local or private agencies utilize such pro- 
grams or data banks? If so, are departmental 
controls, guidelines, or advice required by or 
offered to (a) federal, (b) state officials and 
private individuals who either administer or 
who utilize this data-gathering or data-stor- 
age program? Please supply copies of perti- 
nent rules or advisory documents as issued 
by federal and state agencies; 

(4) For each category and each conglom- 
erate of data, indicate its present state of 
computerization or other mechanization for 
access and retrieval as well as for evaluation 
and analysis; 

(5) Describe plans for further computeri- 
zation or mechanization in each program; 

(6) In what instances would each system 
be utilized? By what officials and by what 
agencies? 

(7) For each new data storage and process- 
ing program, please describe (a) the advan- 
tages; and (b) the extent to which it per- 
mits correlating, common storage and mul- 
ti-faceted analysis of data on a scale not 
hitherto available; 

(8) What specific subject areas concerning 
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an individual's background, personal life, 
personality and habits are noted in each data 
bank? 

(9) Have the Office of the Secretary, the 
Services, or their component agencies, de- 
veloped comprehensive guidelines governing 
maintenance of each data system, access to 
it, review and disclosure of material in it, 
and distribution to other agencies? If so, 
please supply copies. 

(10) A. Is the subject individual or his 
representative notified of the fact that he is 
in the data bank? 

B. Is he allowed to review the data on 
record about him to supplement his file; or 
to explain or rebut inaccurate material? If 
there are restrictions on such permission, 
please describe the precise limitations. 

(11) What aspects of the required personal 
data about an individual are available to 
other persons? Who, specifically? For what 
purpose? By what authority? 

(12) Is a record maintained of each in- 
spection or use of the individual’s records: 
(a) by persons within the department, sery- 
ice, or agency in which the individual serv- 
ices, has dealings with; (b) by persons in 
other agencies; (c) by private persons? 

(18) For each data bank, please indicate 
how the information is collected, whether 
it is solicited from the individual, from third 
persons, or from existing records. 

(14) What officials in the Department and 
services and agencies are responsible for de- 
termining the accuracy of information in the 
data bank? What provisions are made, pro- 
cedurally, for deleting information found to 
be inaccurate or inappropriate, either on the 
initiative of the Department or on action of 
the individual? 

(15) What other agencies have access to 
information or use of information on each 
data bank? Official? Private? 

(16) What states and federal agencies 
may utilize transfers or access to the data in 
your computerized or mechanical files by 
coding, interfacing compatability or other 
arrangement with their own systems? 

(17) What security devices and procedures 
are utilized to prevent: 

a. Unauthorized access to the data file; 
and 

b. Improper use of the information? 

(18) What formal or informal arrange- 
ment does the Department, Service or agency 
have with Congressional Committees for the 
authorizing and reviewing of new data banks 
and the clearance of new electric or mech- 
anized record-management techniques? 

(19) A, Have any existing data programs 
which you administer as Secretary of De- 
fense, or the development of other compre- 
hensive records systems been discussed before 
other Congressional Committees by Depart- 
men's or service representatives? 

B. Have any been specifically approved by 
Congress of Congressional Committees? 

C. If so, would you please supply any 
available testimony, or citations to such 
hearings? 

Would you kindly supply copies of any 
statutes and regulations cited in your report 
to the Subcommittee, together with sample 
print-out from each data bank. 

I realize that the collection of such a large 
amount of information will constitute an 
administrative burden, but I hope it will 
not tax your employees unduly. The Sub- 
committee believes that a worthy cause will 
be furthered by the diligent and good faith 
efforts of the officials of the Defense Depart- 
ment to supply these responses to the best 
of their ability. In the final analysis, I be- 
lieve Congress, the Executive Branch and the 
people will profit by this investigation. 

Your own personal assistance in our study 
is deeply appreciated. 

With all kind wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 
Constitutional Rights. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the editors 
of many newspapers wisely perceived 
the dangers which the Army’s program 
presents to the principles of the Con- 
stitution. The New York Times, in an 
editorial published on June 6, 1970, com- 
mented: 

.. . the fundamental question concerns 
the right of the Army to set up a domestic 
secret service. We are under the impression 
that the FBI was already engaged in this 
activity as provided by law. The implica- 
tions are ominous in a country where the 
military is supposed to be subservient to 
civilian authority. 


The editor of the Raleigh, N.C., News 
and Observer in a recent editorial stated 
that Congress and the President ought 
to share the “acute concern about this 
matter.” He continues: 

Now that news of Army surveillance activ- 
ities is out, failure to curb those activities, 
or at least to put some proper safeguards 
on them, will leave lawmakers and the chief 
executive resembling, at best, silent accom- 
plices in repression . . . The mere fact that 
the military has plainclothesmen sneaking 
around and spying on legal political ac- 
tivities of civilians is enough to discourage 
those activities. And that is a very real in- 
fringement upon individual liberties. 


The editor of the Boston Globe on 
March 15 called attention to remedies 
which have been proposed for improper 
data banks. This editor states: 

The disclosure gives added point to the 
suggestion of Alan F. Westin, professor of 
public law and government at Columbia 
University, for legislation creating a writ 
of habeas data, similar to a writ of habeas 
corpus, commanding government and private 
organizations to produce, on demand, the 
data they have collected on petitioning in- 
dividuals. 


The editor of the Toledo Times com- 
ments that while the Defense Department 
has an obligation to use its intelligence 
apparatus for the protection of internal 
security, for the safeguarding of com- 
munications, transports and defense 
plants: 

The indications are that the military in- 
telligence network has gone far beyond 
such legitimate precautions and is nosing 
around in the area of political opinions. 
Monitoring of ideologies smacks more of 
thought control than of national security. If 
allowed to continue unchecked, it could open 
the door to military control of the civilian 
government. 


The Washington Post, in an editorial 
on May 21, called attention to a fact 
which many citizens had already noticed. 
This is that the Senate on May 19 had 
passed a bill to protect the privacy and 
first amendment rights of employees of 
the Federal Government and applicants 
for employment but had done nothing 
whatsoever about other Americans. Com- 
menting on the Army’s collection of data 
about all manner of citizens, recording 
their participation in protests, their at- 
tendance at political meetings, their en- 
rollment on petitions, the editorial writer 
observed: 

These data, computerized by the brilliant 
resourcefulness of modern technology, lie 
waiting like buried bullets to shoot down a 
blossoming career. There is not much use in 
protecting government employees from 
snooping if the citizens who might other- 
wise become employees are under Big Broth- 
er’s surveillance. In such a system, no one 
knows what job offers may be denied him 
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because at some time he has been uncon- 
ventional or indiscreet. 


The author of an editorial published 
in the Charlotte Observer of March 5 re- 
states a principle which should be en- 
graved on the heart of every official in 
the Defense Department and indeed on 
the heart of every official in the execu- 
tive branch. He writes that Army intel- 
ligence: 

Is supposed to concern itself solely with 
defense-oriented counter-espionage, counter- 
sabotage measures, and security clearance of 
defense personnel. It has no business in 
purely civilian affairs, and its efforts in that 
sphere are not likely to increase civilian sym- 
pathy or Congressional goodwill. 

Americans have traditionally held a strong 
aversion to “spying”, a tradition that draws 
strength from our pride in the Bill of Rights, 
our heritage of individual liberties, and our 
distaste for foreign states which rely on 
secret police to maintain their power. 


Mr. President, I am firmly convinced 
that every Member of Congress agrees 
with this observation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a cross section of thoughtful 
editorial opinions on both sides of this 
issue be printed in the Recor at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, together with 
various news articles describing develop- 
ments in this matter. These are: 

EDITORIALS 


Charlotte, N.C., Observer, March 5, 
1970. 

Charlotte, N.C., News, March 13, 1970. 

Raleigh, N.C., News and Observer. 

The New York Times, April 1, June 6, 
1970. 

The Washington Post, May 21, 1970. 

Time Magazine, March 9, 1970. 

Sarasota Herald-Tribune, Sarasota, 
Fla., March 10, 1970. 

Chronicle, Houston, Tex., March 12, 
1970. 

Chronicle, San Francisco, March 3, 
1970. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Journal,, April 7, 1970. 

Computerworld, April 8, 1970. 

The Sunday Star, Washington, D.C., 
April 19, 1970. 

The Courier-News, 
April 21, 1970. 

The Toledo Times, Toledo, Ohio, April 
23, 1970. 

The Washington, D.C., Daily News, 
April 23, 1970. 

News Dispatch, Michigan City, Ind., 
April 23, 1970. 

Post Star, Glens Falls, N.Y., April 24, 
1970. 

The Wichita, Kans., Eagle, April 24, 
1970. 

Courier, Waterloo, Iowa, April 24, 1970. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch, April 24, 1970. 

Times, Valdosta, Ga., April 24, 1970. 

Herald, New Britain, Conn., April 24, 
1970. 

Kennebec, Maine, Journal, April 24, 
1970. 

Journal, Sioux City, Iowa, April 24, 
1970. 

Tribune, Scranton, Pa., April 28, 1970. 

The Houston, Tex., Post, May 1, 1970. 

News-Sun, Springfield, Ohio, May 3, 
1970. 

Boston, Mass., Globe, May 20, 1970. 

Boston Sunday Globe, March 15, 1970. 
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Charlotte, N.C., Observer, March 1970. 
Chicago, Ill., News, January 15, 1970. 
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Washington -Daily News, 
Cramer, February 5, 1970. 

Computerworld, February 11, March 
11, Aprii 8, 1970. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Tribune, February 
15, 1970. 

Chicago, Il., Sun-Times, February 27, 
March 8, April 23, 1970. 

San Antonio, Tex., Express, March 1, 
4, 1970. 

Washington, D.C., Evening Star, Feb- 
ruary 13, 28; March 28, April 22, 1970. 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Times, April 19, 
1970. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Press, April 19, 1970. 

Washington, D.C., Post, April 23, 1970. 

Chicago, Ill., Tribune, April 23 1970. 

Gazette Telegraph, Colorado Springs, 
May 3,-1970. 

News Free Press, Chattanooga, Tenn., 
May 17, 1970. 

New York Times, April 12, June 2, 1970. 

The Progressive, June, 1970, by Mor- 
ton Kondracke. 

Staten Island, N.Y., Sunday Advance, 
July 19, 1970. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Exuisir 1 
CONUS REVISITED: THE Army Covers Up 
(By Christopher H. Pyle) 

The Army still watches civilian politics. 
Despite over 50 Congressional inquiries, the 
threat of House and Senate hearings; and a 
lawsuit by the American Civil Liberties 
Union, more than 1,000 plainclothes soldier- 
agents continue to monitor the political ac- 
tivities of law-abiding citizens. 

Some reformis have occurred since this 
blanket surveillance was first revealed in the 
January issue of this magazine. The Army 
has admitted that its CONUS (Continental 
U\S.) intelligenc? program exceeded its needs 
in preparing for riots and) has agreed to,cut 
it back. It has also promised to destroy two 
widely circulated “blacklists” on dissenters 
and to scrap its computerized data banks 
containing records on the membership, ide- 
ology, programs, and practices of virtually 
every activist political group in the country, 
from the vidlence-prone, Weathermen to the 
non-violent Urban League. Important as 
these reforms are, however, they are 
deceptive. 

THE FIRST PLAUSIBLE DENIALS 


When The Washington Monthly reached 
the newsstands on January 9, the Army high 
command dove: for cover, The Pentagon’s 
office of Public Information refused to com- 
ment. Reporters were told to submit their 
questions in writing. From its headquarters 
at Fort Holabird in Baltimore, the Army In- 
telligence Command flashed orders to each 
of its intelligence groups limiting the col- 
lection of domestic intelligence to only the 
most “essential elements of information.” 
Agents were forbidden to discuss any aspect 
of the program. with newsmen and were 
warned that any who did would be prose- 
cuted for breach of national security. From 
his office on the second floor of the Pentagon, 
Robert E. Jordan III, Army General Counsel 
and Special Assistant)» to the Secretary for 
Civil Functions, suspended all replies to Con- 
greszional inquiries, In violation of its own 
regulations, the Army even refused to ac- 
knowledge receipt of them. 

By the end of the month, however, the 
rising tide of criticism could not be ignored. 
Recognizing this, the Army issued, on Janu- 
ary 26, the first in a series of partial admis- 
sions. In thejargon of the spy trade, such 
admissions are’known as “plausible denials,” 
because they are invested with just enough 
truth to mask an essential falsehood. Thus 
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the Army confirmed the existence of the 
nationwide intelligence apparatus (true), 
but said that it collected political. inteili- 
gence only “in connection with Army civil 
disturbance responsibilities” (false), “Civil 
disturbance incident reports are transmitted 
Over [an] ... atitommatic yolce network tele- 
type system to the U.S: Army Intelligence 
Command headquarters” (true) and “infor- 
mation on incidents by types and geographi- 
cal location is placed in the data bank from 
key-punched cards” (also true). But: “This 
is incident information only and does not 
include individual biographies or personality 
data” (false). 

The statement also acknowledged that the 
Army “does publish an identification list, 
sometimes with photos, of persons who have 
been active in past civil disturbance activ- 
ity” (true), but failed to mention that the 
list (actually a booklet) also contained de- 
talled descriptions of persons and organiza- 
tions never Involved in civil disturbances, 

Finally, the Army admitted in a back- 
banded way that its agents had infiltrated 
civilian political groups: “For some time 
there has been a special prohibition against 
military persons undertaking such activities 
as undercover operations in the civilian com- 
munity.” Of course, it did not say when the 
order was issued, or whether it was being 
obeyed. (It is not.) 

The “plausible denials” satisfied no one. 
Inquiries directed to the Secretary of the 
Army, Stanley R. Resor, poured forth from 
both Houses of Congress. Legislators of such 
diverse persuasions as Senators Williams of 
Delaware, Hart of Michigan, Dole of Kansas, 
Brooke of Massachusetts, Percy of Illinois, 
Fulbright of Arkansas, and Cook of Kentucky 
demanded to know if the charges were true 
and, if so, by what authority and for what 
purpos2.the Army was spying on law-abiding 
citizens. 

Congressman Cornelius E. Gallagher (D- 
N.J.), Chairman of the House Invasion of 
Privacy Subcommittee, and Senator Sam J. 
Ervin, Jr. (D-N.C.), Chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, led 
the attack. Gallagher wrote to Secretary 
Resor on January 26: “I am deeply concerned 
about the implications of collecting dossiers 
on Americans who are pursuing constitu- 
tionally protected activities, especially when 
they are to be imbedded in immediately 
available form in a computerized data sys- 
tem.” 

Senator Ervin, a member of the Armed 
Services Committee and a former judge, was 
more outspoken. “The Army,” he said in a 
Senate speech on February 2, “has no busi- 
ness operating data banks for the surveil- 
lance of private citizens; nor do they have 
any business in domestic politics.” 

When the Army continued to avoid inquir- 
ies during the month of February, however, 
Members cf Congress expressed annoyance at 
being ignored. Congressman Gallagher, usual- 
ly a staunch friend of the military, was espe- 
cially fed up. After waiting over two weeks 
for the Army to acknowledge his letter, he 
threatened to hold hearings. 

Still the Army stalled for time. It had 
good reason. Like Congress and the pub- 
lic, its civilian hierarchy first learned of the 
Intelligence Command’s unbridled ‘curiosity 
from ‘the press. Unable to learn more from 
the Assistant Chief of Staff for Intelligence, 
who greatly downplayed the CONUS: sys- 
tem's capabilities, the civilians, resolved to 
conduct their own inquiry. This reached a 
point of revelation sometime in mid-Febru- 
ary when Army General Counsel Jordan went 
to Fort Holabird and watched as the com- 

uter bank on dissidents disgorged a lengthy 
print-out on Mrs. Martin Luther King, Jr. 

On February 25, Jordan dispatched the 
Army's first reply to more than 30 Congres- 
sional critics: Each received the same letter, 
regardless of the questions he had asked. 
It opened with a lengthy. defense of the 
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Intelligence Command's library of security 
clearance dossiers—never at issue—and 
closed with a brief®confession: “There have 
been some activities, which have been-un- 
dertaken in the civil disturbance field which, 
on review, have been determined to be be- 
yond the Army's mission requirements.” 

“For example, the Intelligence Command 
published ... an identification list which 
included the names and descriptions of in- 
dividuals who might become Involved in civil 
disturbance situations.” And: “The Intelli- 
gence Command has operated a computer 
data bank ... which included information 
about. potential incidents and individuals 
involved in potezitial civil disturbance in- 
cidents.” 

Jordan assured Members of ‘Congress that 
both the identification list and the data bank 
had been ordered destroyed. “Thus,” he con- 
cluded, “the Army does not currently main- 
tain the identification list referred to above. 
No computer data bank of civil disturbance 
information is being maintained. .. ." 

Again, the denials were both plausible and 
deceptive. Jordan's seemingly candid letter 
failed to mention that in addition to the 
Fort Holabird computer (an IBM 1401) end 
the Intelligence Command’s identification 
list (published in over 330 copies), the Army 
also maintained: í 

1) over 375 copies of a two-volume loose- 
leaf encyclopedia on dissent entitled “Coun- 
terintelligence Research Project: Cities and 
Organizations of Interest and Individuals of 
interest” but popularly known as “the Com- 
pendium.” Compiled by the domestic intelli- 
gence section of the Counterintelligence Ana- 
lysis Division (CIAD), a Pentagon-based unit 
responsible for briefing high Army officials 
like Jordan on protest politics, the Compen- 
dium contained descriptions of hundreds of 
organizations and individuals, including the 
John Birch Society, the Urban League, the 
Fifth Avenue Peace Parade Committee, Ne- 
gro playwright LeRoi Jones, and the late Rev. 
Martin Luther King, Jr. 

2) a computer-indexed, microfilm archive 
of intelligence reports, newspaper clippings, 
and other records of political protests. and 
civil disturbances at CIAD headquarters in 
Alexandria, Virginia. The index to this data 
bank is a computer print-out, 50 lines to a 
page, a foot-and-a-half thick. It catalogues 
microfilmed documents relating to such 
groups as Young Americans for Freedom, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
and the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions. Individuals listed include Rear 
Admiral Arnold E. True and Brigadier Gen- 
eral Hugh B. Hester (war critics), Georgia 
State Representative Julian Bond, and folk 
Singers Joan Baez, Phil Ochs, and Arlo 
Guthrie. 

3) a computerized data bank on civil dis- 
turbances, political protests, and “resist- 
ance in the Army (RITA)” at the Conti- 
nental Army Command headquarters, Fort 
Monroe, Virginia. The civil disturbance-polit- 
ical protest side of this data bank was de- 
veloped because the Continental Army Com- 
mand hoped to recapture supervision of its 
riot control troops from the Pentagon's spe- 
cial 180-man Directorate for Civil Disturb- 
ance Planning and Operations, 

4) non-computerized regional data banks 
at each stateside Army command and at 
many military installations, In addition to 
the usual agent reports, incident reports, and 
newspaper clippings, these records include 
booklet-size. “CONUS intelligence sum- 
maries” published each* month by the Ist, 
Srd, 4th, 5th, and 6th Armies, and the Mili- 
tary District of Washington. 

5) non-coniputerized files at most of the 
Intelligence Command’s 300 stateside in- 
telligence group offices. These records on 
local political groups and individuals are 
similar to, but more detailed than, the rec- 
ords at Fort Holabird which the Army prom- 
ised to destroy. The political files of the 
108th Military Intelligence Group’s Manhat- 
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tan offices, for éxample, take up five four- 
drawer file cabinets and require a full-time 
custodian. 

Congressional reactivas to Jordan's admis- 
sions, omissions, and denials were mixed. 
Congressman  Gallagher—although fully 
aware cf the omissions—seemed pleased. 
Without withdrawing his threat of hearings, 
he announced to the press that the Army 
would no longer keep tabs on peaceful dem- 
onstrations or publish a Hst of individuals 
who might be involved ir. a riot, His an- 
nouncement, repeated in interviews over the 
weekend, became the basis of widespread and 
erroneous newspaper reports. The New York 
Times of February 27 was typical: “Army 
Ends Watch on Civil Protests.’ Gallagher 
got the credit for the apparent victory. 

Other members of Congress were slower 
to react and before they did Morton Kon- 
cracke of The Chicago Sun-Times reported 
on February 28: “The Army acknowledged 
yesterday that it maintains files on the po- 
litical activities of civilians other than the 
computerizer. political daia bank it told 
Congressmen it was closing down.” Kon- 
dracke, £. thorough reporter, listed them all. 

The following Monday, Senator Ervin ex- 
preesed his dissatisfaction with Jordan’s lét- 
ter. In a letter to the Secretary of the Army 
he reiterated his demand for a complete re- 
port tò Congress, and in a Senate floor speech 
denounced the surveillance as a “usurpation 
of authority.” “The business of the Army in 
[civil disturbance] ... situations is to 
know about the conditions of highways, 
bridges, and facilities. It is not to predict 
trends and reactions by keeping track of the 
thoughts and actions of Americans exercis- 
ing first amendment freedoms.” 

“If there ever were a case of military over- 
kill,” he added, “this is it... . I suggest 


the Army regroup and define its strategic 
objectives, lower its sights, and reidentify 
its enemy. Under our Constitution that en- 
emy is not the American citizen,” 


THE ARMY REGROUPS 


Within the Army, much regrouping was al- 
ready going on. A letter received by. Con- 
gressman Gallagher from sources close to the 
116th Military Intelligerice Group at Fort 
McNair in Washington, D.C., described what 
was happetiing at the lower echelons: 

On the morning after news reports about 
the dismantling of the CONUS system first 
appeared in the Washington papers 
members of the’ 116th were | . . informed 
that their un!t and its operations would be 
uuaffected .. ° They were told that the only 
major effect of the Congressional and press 
criticism would be destruction of the nation- 
al data bank añd-related files that were kept 
at Fort Holabird. Files kept by the regional 
MI. Groups (which’ were the basis for the 
Fort Holabird file and contained more in- 
formation) would remain intact, and mem- 
bers of the MI. Groups wotld continue their 
operations of surveillance, infiltration, and 
reporting as previously. 

In addition, all files and operations of the 
116th were to be classified to prevent the re- 
lease of any information about them; dis- 
closure of such information would subject 
people who released that information to 
court-martial or prosecution in civilian court 
for violation of national security. 

At the present time, the files of the 116th 
M.I. Group consist of a 5x7 card file on sev- 
eral thousand persons in the Washington 
area. On these cards are a picture of each 
person, his mame and address, occupation, 
background, a record of political groups with 
which ne has been affiliated, notes on politi- 
cal meetings, rallies, and demonstrations 
which he has attended, and summaries of 
his views on political Issues. 

To gather such Information, the 116th 
routinely assigns some 20 of its men as full- 
time undercover agents co infiltrate political 
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groups and observe politically active per- 
sons. ... Some of these officers have grown 
beards and long hair to pass as students on 
local college campuses. In addition, other 
members pose as members of the working 
press to obtain pictures of those’ involved in 
political activities; concealed tape reeorders 
are also commonly used to record speeches 
and conversations at political events. Until 
very recently the 116th’s standard equip- 
ment also included a full TV video-tape 
camera and sound truck labeled “Mid-West 
News.” which was used to record major dem- 
onstrations. 

Higher up the chain of command, officials 
at Fort Holabird also balked at carrying out 
the new policy. Questioned by Joseph Han- 
lon of Computerworld on March 10, an In- 
teliigence Command spokesman refused to 
say whether the computer tapes there had 
actually been erased or merely placed in 
storage. He admitted, however, that the “in- 
put” to the data bank (presumably the key- 
punch cards) had not been destroyed. 

Higher still, the civilians supposedly in 
charge of the Army struggled to find out 
what their military subordinates were doing. 
Robert Jordan, surprised by the Washington 
Monthly article and by his pilgrimage to the 
Port. Holabird computer, was taken aback 
once more on February 27 during a confer- 
ence with Congressman Gallagher. Asked 
why his letter made no mention of the mi- 
crofilm archives at CIAD; he replied: “I'l 
have to check into that.” 

To help Jordan out, Secretary Resor wrote 
to the Army Chief of Staff, General William 
C. Westmoreland, on March 5: “I would ap- 
preciate your asking all commanders in 
CONUS, Alaska, and Hawaii. down to the 
installation level -to report. whether. their 
command has any form of computerized data 
bank relating to civilians or civilian. activi- 
ties, other than data banks dealing with 
routine administrative matters. +, .” 


THE UNDER SECRETARY TRIES HIS HAND 


The results of this canvass have not been 
made known, but On March 20 Under Secre- 
tary of the Army Thaddeus R. Beal wrote long 
letters to both Ervin and Gallagher, He 
claimed: ‘The only other ‘intelligence files’ 
concerning civilians maintained by the Army 
consist of the files maintained by the Coun- 
terintelligence Analysis Division.” 

No reference’*was made in either letter to: 
1) the Continental Army Command’s com- 
puter files at Fort Monroe, about which Gal- 
lagher had made specific inquiries; 2) the 
regional data banks kept by most of the 300 
Offices of the Army Intelligence Command; 
or 3) similar records maintained by the G- 
2s (intelligence: officers) of each stateside 
Army command and of -many Army posts, 

The microfilm archives at CIAD, Beal went 
on to say, contain only “limited files con- 
cerning political activity” in keeping with 
that unit’s responsibility ‘for identifying 
factors which affect civil disturbance poten- 
tial. .>. M" He did not mention that these 
files take up over 200 rollis of microfilm, at 
500 frames a roll. Nor did he acknowledge 
that the unit's domestic intelligence section, 
which is larger than any of its foreign intel- 
ligence sections, had charged its “left wing," 
“right wing,” and “racial” desks with main- 
. detailed card files on dissident in- 
dividuals and groups, These files are in addi- 
tion to mounds of current FBI and Army re- 
ports and newspaper Clippings which- are 
coded on key-punch cards (for the compu- 
terized index) and recorded on microfilm. 

The Under Secretary's claim that the 
archive was used only in connection -with 
civil disturbance planning was similarly mis- 
leading. According to former CIAD employees, 
one of the principal uses of this flle—if not 
the main reason for its existence—has been 
to satisfy the curiosity of the Pentagon’s 
brass. A not unusua: assignment carried out 
by one domestic intelligence expert was to 
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write an unclassified report on SDS for a 
general to send to his daughter at an exclu- 
sive Eastern women's college. 

In addition to these “plausible denials,” 
Beal also admitted that CIAD had compiled 
“an identification list . on individuals 
and organizations associated with civil dis- 
turbances." “This list,” he contended, “was 
last updated in late 1969 [true] and is avail- 
able to & limited number of Department 
of the Army organizations with civil dis- 
turbance responsibilities [false].” According 
to persons who ‘helped compile it, the Com- 
pendium went out to over 150 Army Intelli- 
gence and troop units, plus the FBI, the 
Justice Department, Naval and Air Force 
Intelligence, the CIA, and U.S. embassies in 
West Germany and Canada. 

More important, Beal conceded that “the 
lists are now out of date, are not considered 
necessary...., [and] are being... de- 
stroyed. . . .” In addition he promised that 
the Army would: 1) henceforth limit its 
curiosity to “incidents where there is a high 
potential for violence or disorder growing 
beyond the capability of state and local 
police and the National Guard to control;” 
and 2) destroy all existing computerized 
data banks on civilian politics. 

No new computerized data banks, he said, 
would be established without the approval of 
both the Secretary of the Army and the Chief 
of Staff after “consultations with concerned 
committees of Congress.” 

The concessions were substantial. To Con- 
gressman Gallagher, they were sufficient, “In 
view of the Army's commendable action In 
reversing its former policy,” he announced 
“L see no further need for a Congressional 
hearing at this time.” 

To Senator Eryin, on the other hand; Beal's 
assurances were plainly inadequate. Only the 
press of other matters, such as preventative 
detention, bail reform, and the Government 
Employees’ Privacy Bill kept him from call- 
ing his subcommittee into session for a full- 
scale review of all, government political data 
systems, starting with the Army’s. 


THE ACLU GOES TO COURT 


While Congressmen and Senators strug- 
gled with the Army's evasions and ‘decep- 
tions, the civilian intelligence program was 
being attacked in the courts. On Febru- 
ary 17 the American Civil Liberties Union 
filed suit In Federal District Court in Wash- 
ington, D.C., against the Secretary of De- 
feñse, the Secretary of the Army, the Army 
Chief of Staff, and the Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Intelligence Command. The-suit 
charged that the surveillance, data banks, 
and blacklists violated the Bill of Rights by 
reason of the chilling effect which knowl- 
edge of their existence can have upon the 
willingness of citizens to exercise their free- 
doms of speech, press, and association and 
their right to petition the ‘government for 
redress of grievances. 

The plaintiffs’ were’ 13° individuals and 
organizations whose non-violent, lawful poli- 
tics had been the subject of widely distrib- 
uted Army reports. The first was Arlo Tatum, 
executive director ‘of the Quaker-sponsored 
Central Committee for Conscientious Objec- 
tors in Philadelphia. An IBM card prepared 
for his computer file at Fort Holabird showed 
only that he had once delivered a speech 
at the University of Oklahoma on the legal 
rights of conscientious objectors.’ Other 
plaintiffs included Women's Strike for Peace, 
Veterans for Péace, Conrad Lynn, and the 
Reverend Albert Cleage, Jr. 

Even before filing suit, the ACLU was 
aware that a cover-up might be attempted 
at the lower, as well as higher, echelons of: 
the Army. This suspicion was confirmed by 
the letter describing the activities of the 
116th M.I. Group and by former intelligence 
agents who warned that many units would 
hide copies of /blacklists\.and personality 
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files, regardless of what their civilian supe- 
riors told them to do. 

In an effort to prevent this, the ACLU 
asked the District Court on March 12 for 
a preliminary injunction ordering the Army 
to cease its destruction of the records and to 
deliver them (along with inventories, re- 
ceipts, and certificates of destruction) to 
the court for safekeeping, pending the out- 
come of the suit. Then, if the plaintiffs were 
successful, the court would be in a posi- 
tion to assure complete destruction of the 
records. 

A hearing on this request, and an opposing 
motion by the Army which asked that the 
entire suit be thrown out for failure to show 
that the program violated anyone's consti- 
tutional rights, was convened in Washington 
on April 22 before U.S. District Court Judge 
George L. Hart, Jr. 

Judge Hart, a graduate of Virginia Military 
Institute and a battlefield colonel during 
World War H, was openly hostile to the 
ACLU’s contentions. He began the proceed- 
ings with an announcement that he would 
not hear testimony. 

In effect, this announcement meant that 
Hart had prejudged the ACLU’s claims. Few, 
if any, judges would consider issuing an in- 
junction against the government on the basis 
of affidavits (written statements by persons 
not present to testify). To do so, of course, 
would deny the government the opportunity 
to cross-examine the witnesses against it and 
would be regarded quite properly as an abuse 
of judicial discretion. 

Hart's reasons became clearer as the hear- 
ing progressed. For example, when Frank 
Askin, the ACLU’s chief counsel at the hear- 
ing, argued that it would be all right for 
members of Army intelligence to follow ac- 
counts of protest politics in the newspapers, 
but that they should not be permitted to 
maintain computerized files on the political 
activities of specific individuals, the judge 
scoffed: “It’s all right if they remember it, 
but they can’t take note of it... Isn't that 
ridiculous?” 

Nor could he understand why citizens 
should fear the military’s surveillance any 
more than they should fear reporting of po- 
litical activities by the news services. ““News- 
papers don’t have guns and don’t have jails,” 
Askin responded. “. . . nobody is afraid that 
one of these days the newsmen are all going 
to sweep into town and come to arrest the 
troublemakers.” 

But the judge was unimpressed: “There is 
no threat that the Army is going to come in 
and arrest you...” “If it does," he added: 
“We still sit here with the writ of habeas 
corpus.” 

“But, your Honor, then why are they keep- 
ing these lists of people, that’s the issue at 
stake .,.. They have mo need for this 
“It may help them know what persons are 
likely to cause trouble [in civil disturbances] 
and thereby keep an eye on them,” Hart re- 
plied, apparently forgetting that the Army 
had agreed to withdraw the lists precisely be- 
cause they were not needed for that, or any 
other, purpose. 

The ACLU’s other contentions—that the 
surveillance had exceeded the Army’s civil 
disturbance responsibilities, that riot control 
troops do not need blacklists to enforce cur- 
fews or clear streets, that the CONUS intel- 
ligence operations encroached upon the au- 
thority of civilian law enforcement agencies— 
were also rejected. Even Askin's offer to pre- 
sent a former intelligence agent who had in- 
filtrated a coalition of church groups was 
brushed aside with the question: “Did they 
have a sign saying ‘No Military Personnel Are 
Admitted’?” 

“What .. . the plaintiffs are complaining 
of here,” Hart decided, “is that the Army is 
keeping the type of information that is avail- 
able to the news media in this country and 
which is in the morgues of the newspapers 
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. and magazines. ... They show no un- 
constitutional action on the part of the Army; 
they show no threat to their rights.” Accord- 
ingly, he refused to confiscate the records. In- 
stead, he dismissed the suit.’ 

The likelihood that the CONUS intelli- 
gence program will be cut back soon is low. 
The ACLU has asked the Court of Appeals 
for a prompt hearing and reversal, but that 
court has yet to act. With summer here, 
chances of a hearing before fall are dim. 

Chances are better that Judge Hart’s de- 
cision will be overturned on appeal, but even 
that depends on which members of the rela- 
tively liberal Court of Appeals are assigned to 
review it. The panel could turn out to be as 
unsympathetic as Judge Hart, in which case 
the plaintiffs would have to take their ap- 
peal to the Supreme Court and suffer still 
more delays. 

Thus, it will be many months at best be- 
fore the witnesses testify, and perhaps years 
before a final judgment is rendered. Mean- 
while, as the delays multiply and Army secu- 
rity restrictions tighten, the ACLU will find 
it increasingly difficult to keep its evidence 
up-to-date, 

Odds for Congressional hearings are also 
poor. Representative Gallagher appears to 
have left the field, while Senator Ervin and 
his subcommittee staff are swamped by work 
on other matters. And although many mem- 
bers of Congress have expressed their per- 
sonal concern about the surveillance, no 
other Congressional committees have taken 
up the fight. 

Inside the executive branch, prospects are 
even worse. The Army’s civilian leaders have 
said nothing since Beal's letters of March 20, 
while Pentagon press officers continue to 
evade inquiries with the excuse that to an- 
swer them would prejudice the ACLU law- 
suit.2 Moreover, the Justice Department has 
reasons of its own to put up a stiff legal bat- 
tle to keep the Army Contributing to the ex- 
panded surveillance of dissenters ordered by 
President Nixon. 


1 At a press conference following the hear- 
ing, the ACLU’s attorneys introduced several 
witnesses whose testimony Judge Hart re- 
fused to hear. One was Oliver Peirce, 25, a 
former agent assigned to the 5th Military 
Intelligence Detachment at Fort Carson, Col- 
orado, during the summer and fall of 1969. 

One of Peirce’s assignments was to infil- 
trate a group called the Young Adults Proj- 
ect (YAP), which was established by a co- 
alition of local church groups, the Young 
Democrats, and a ski club to operate a rec- 
reation center for emotionally disturbed 
young people. Although the project was en- 
tirely non-political, Peirce said, he and a 
soldier-informant were directed to make de- 
tailed reports on its meetings because one of 
the group’s founders had attended anti-war 
demonstrations outside the fort and had once 
been a member of SDS. 

In addition to watching YAP, the 5th MID 
also sent an informant to the 1968 SDS Na- 
tional Convention in Boulder, Colorado, as- 
signed five undercover agents to monitor an 
anti-war vigil in the chapel of Colorado State 
College, maintained two full-time infiltrators 
within the local peace movement, and sent 
others to observe meetings of the Colorado 
Springs poverty board. 

Operations such as these, Peirce said, were 
carried out even though they often dupli- 
cated political surveillances conducted by the 
FBI, state and local police, and the Colorado 
Springs office of the 113th Military Intel- 
ligence Group (part of the Army Intelligence 
Command). 

2The rules against official comment on 
pending lawsuits, of course, were designed 
to protect criminal defendants from prejudi- 
cial pre-trial publicity. They do not exist 
to immunize the government from press in- 
quiries when its officials are accused in civil 
court of exceeding their authority. 
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Were the court to end all military domes- 
tic intelligence operations, the FBI would 
have to run the civil disturbance early warn- 
ing system—a politically risky and tedious 
task which it does not want—and the FBI 
and the Secret Service would haye to find 
new alternatives to what has been a free 
source of supplementary manpower.* In addi- 
tion, the Justice Department would be de- 
prived of the Army’s political wire service, 
upon which it depends to feed its political 
computer and to produce, each week, a four- 
volume guide to coming events on the politi- 
cal circuit. 

No matter how discouraging the prospects 
for reform may seem, however, efforts to curb 
the CONUS intelligence program must go on. 
The initiative remains with Congress—par- 
ticularly with those committees of Congress 
which have jurisdiction to hold hearings.‘ 

Without the threat of hearings, the Army's 
civilian leaders are not likely to end their 
evasions and deceptions, admit the full scope 
of the program, or reconsider its needs or 
consequences, They are the crisis managers 
of their bureaucracy. Threats, not sugges- 
tions, determine their agenda. 

But while hearings may command their 
attention, only skillful questioning can move 
them towards reform. Once the full scope of 
the program is established, the Army's official 
must be pressed to concede what in effect 
they acknowledged by their promises—that 
blacklists and dossiers do not contribute to 
the prediction or control of riots. Having con- 
ceded that, they will be hard put to justify 
the continued pursuit of personality and or- 
ganizational data in light of its cost, its ef- 
fect on the willingness of people to partic- 
ipate in politics, and the mischief that could 
result were the records to fall into the hands 
of blackmailers, demagogues, or security 
clearance adjudicators. 

To question the Army’s needs, however, is 
not enough. The hearings should also define 
the Army’s authority to monitor civilian 
politics in light of such principles as civilian 
control of the military, state and civilian 
primacy in law enforcement, compartment- 
alization and decentralization of intelligence 
duties, and obedience to the constitutional 
scheme of separate branches of government 
sharing policy-making powers. 

Finally, whether or not the hearings 
produce legislation, they should attempt to 
establish a consensus on what the lines be- 
tween permissible and impermissible conduct 
for Army intelligence should be. 

This will be the hardest task of all. There 
is no question that the Army must know 
about incidents and activities which bear 
upon the need for federal riot troops and 
the manner in which they may best be de- 
ployed. Similiarly, there is no question that 
it does not need to know anything about the 
beliefs and actions of individuals and groups 


*During the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention in Chicago, for example, Army 
agents posed as TV camera crews, a naval 
intelligence agent tape-recorded speeches in 
Grant Park, and two plainclothesmen from 
the staff of the Army Assistant Chief of Staff 
for Intelligence occupied assigned seats with- 
in the convention hall. All of this assist- 
ance—and more—was given despite the 
Counterintelligence Analysis Division's cor- 
rect prediction that federal troops would not 
be needed. 

‘TBesides Senator Ervin’s Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee (of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee), these include Senator Edward M. 
Kennedy’s Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practices and Procedures (also of the Judici- 
ary Committee), Senator John Stennis’ 
Armed Services Committee, Senator Abraham 
Ribicoff’s Committee on Executive Reorgani- 
zation (of the Committee on Government 
Operations), and Congressman Robert W. 
Kastenmeier’s Subcommittee No. 3 (of the 
House Judiciary Committee. 
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that pose no threat to military security or 
public order. Nor is there any reason to be- 
lieve that Army agents must conduct under- 
cover operations in order to calculate the size, 
location, and kind of riot troops may be 
called upon to quell. 

The difficulty will come in determining 1) 
the extent to which military intelligence 
units in the field should be permitted to 
watch controversial political figures on the 
theory that “agitators” cause riots, and 2) 
the extent to which the Army, through CIAD 
or similar units, should be expected to 
analyze the political and social aspects of 
civil disturbances, There are strong reasons 
for leaving both of these functions up to 
civilian authorities. On the other hand, the 
domestic intelligence section of CIAD has a 
fairly good record for common sense and 
has more than once persuaded hard-nosed 
generals that demonstrators and rioters are 
not “the enemy,” “insurgents,” or part of 
“the Communist conspiracy.” 

Wherever the lines around the Army Spy 

rogram are finally drawn, however, action 
an them should begin promptly. Incredible 
though it may seem, the Army has already 
assembled the apparatus of a police state. 
That apparatus must be disassembled before 
it falls into the hands of those who would 
deliberately or inadvertently misuse it. 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Apr. 1, 1970] 
THE ARMY’S INDISCRETION 


Recent disclosures in “The Washington 
Monthly” that the Army is operating an ex- 
tensive political intelligence network raise 
the specter of secret military power under- 
mining civilian rule. The American Civil 
Liberties Union has challenged in court what 
appears to be an unauthorized system of 
surveillance under control of the Defense 
Department. The A.C.L.U, charges that by 
maintaining dossiers on political dissenters, 
a special intelligence branch with some 300 
offices throughout the country potentially 
violates the rights of free speech, association 
and privacy. 

After some pointed inquiries by several 
members of Congress, the Pentagon says it 
has eliminated a computerized data bank 
containing millions of names, associations 
and incidents; but it appears that the Army 
retains complete microfilm files of virtually 
the same information. “Regardless of the 
imaginary military objective,” Senator Sam 
Ervin, Democrat of North Carolina, observes 
that “the chief casualty of this overkill is 
the Constitution of the United States.” 

The danger represented by a domestic mil- 
itary secret service is, in fact, more serious 
than is indicated by the legal language of the 
A.C.L.U.’s charge. In contrast to such civil- 
ian agencies as the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, an Army intelligence system op- 
erating under the cover of military secrecy 
could skirt all supervision and restraint by 
Congress, the executive branch and the 
courts. Neither the scope of its activities 
nor the competence and discretion of its 
personnel would be subject to civilian regu- 
lation. Unauthorized by law, the operation 
is accountable only to its own command, as 
indeed appears to have been the case ever 
since the network was created in 1965. 

The defense establishment clearly has a 
mandate and a duty to use its intelligence 
apparatus for the protection of internal se- 
curity. It is responsible for the safeguarding 
of communications, transportation, supply 
lines and defense plants. Since the armed 
forces also play an important role in the pre- 
vention of civil disorder, they have a legiti- 
mate concern with the identification of per- 
sons who might engage in sabotage or simi- 
lar criminal acts. They have at their disposal 
pertinent information gathered by the civil- 
ian law-enforcement and investigatory agen- 
cies, 
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But the indications are that the military 
intelligence network strayed far beyond such 
legitimate precautions and roamed instead 
uninhibited into the area of political opin- 
ions. Monitoring of ideologies smacks more 
of thought control than of national security. 
If allowed to go unchecked, it could open the 
door to politico-military control over civil- 
ian government. The political dossier on 
civilians is not a legitimate weapon in the 
Army’s arsenal. 


[From the New York Times, June 6, 1970] 
THE ARMY'S POLITICAL FILE 


The Federal Court of Appeals in the 
District of Columbia is now considering a 
request for an expedited appeal, if not sum- 
mary reversal, of a case that concerns the 
civil rights of many people engaged in lawful 
dissent. It involves the Army’s practice of 
collecting information and keeping secret 
files on the political activities of civilians 
and organizations. 

The Army won the first round in Federal 
District Court in Washington. A judicial 
ruling gave a go-ahead for military intelli- 
gence to expand its existing dossiers on 
dissenters and protesters who expressed their 
opinions in speech, writing, or by association 
and assembly. 

In dismissing a suit brought by the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union on behalf of vari- 
ous peace groups, black ministers and attor- 
neys and even the Memphis sanitationmen’s 
union, Judge George L. Hart Jr. refused to 
hear the testimony of two former military 
intelligence agents. They had planned to 
present evidence that a computerized data 
bank was maintained by the Army at Fort 
Holabird, Md., on thousands of civilian “dis- 
senters.” Their disclosures, supplementing 
an article in “The Washington Monthly,” 
were later made out of court. 

Judge Hart drew an analogy from the 
bench between the right of the Army to 
gather and store intelligence and a news- 
paper “morgue” that keeps names and data 
on organizations on file. This comparison, 
as the A.C.L.U. pointed out, failed to recog- 
nize that a newspaper is not a military or- 
ganization, has no power of arrest and—so 
far as we know—maintains no arsenal of 
weapons, 

But even without this flawed reasoning, 
the fundamental question concerns the 
right of the Army to set up a domestic secret 
service. We were under the impression that 
the F.B.I. was already engaged in this activ- 
ity as provided by law. The implications are 
ominous in a country where the military 
is supposed to be subservient to civilian 
authority. 

[From the Raleigh (N.C.) News and 
Observer | 


ERVIN AND THE SNOOPERS 


If North Carolina Sen. Sam Ervin is able 
to do nothing to depress the U.S. Army’s 
appetite for all sorts of data about all sorts 
of civilian activities; he is performing a val- 
uable service by calling attention to this 
frightening business and trying to learn more 
about it. The Senate subcommittee on con- 
stitutional rights, of which Ervin is chair- 
man, is a most suitable agency for inquiring 
into the Army’s fact-gathering operation, for 
constitutional rights are directly and dis- 
turbingly at stake. 

Ervin’s interest stems from an article by 
Christopher Pyle. an ex-Army intelligence 
officer, and from constituents’ letters prompt- 
ed by publication of the article in The News 
and Observer. Very quickly, the senator 
phrased the questions that beg for answers. 
Just how much information is the Army 
collecting about lawful political activities of 
private citizens? Are constitutional rights 
protected in the collection process? What 
relation has the data to defense? And just 
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what does the Army plan to do with all the 
fruits of its snooping? While popping these 
questions (in the form of a questionnaire 
sent to the Army and other snooping agen- 
cies), Ervin voiced the very sound opinion 
that “the Army has no business operating 
data banks for surveillance of private citizens, 
nor do they have any business in domestic 
politics.” 

Congress and the President ought to share 
Ervin's acute concern about this matter. Now 
that news of Army surveillance activities is 
out, failure to curb those activities, or at 
least to put some proper safeguards on them, 
will leave lawmakers and the chief execu- 
tive resembling at best, silent accomplices in 
repression. As Pyle pointed out in his article, 
Army snooping can be exceedingly dangerous 
even if its results are not used. The mere 
fact that the military has plainclothesmen 
sneaking around and spying on legal political 
activities of civilians is enough to discourage 
those activities. And that is a very real in- 
fringement upon individual liberties. 

Ervin has assumed the important responsi- 
bility of asking the questions about the 
Army’s yen for data irrelevant to its tradi- 
tional role. All his colleagues should join him 
e ere that the questions be answered 

n full. 


[From The Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
Mar. 5, 1970] 
ARMY INTELLIGENCE “SPYING” ON CIVILIANS 
Must Be HALTED 


Americans have traditionally held a strong 
aversion to “spying”, a tradition that draws 
strength from our pride in the Bill of Rights, 
our heritage of individual liberties, and our 
distaste for foreign states which rely on 
secret police to maintain their power. 

In modern times, of course, “spying” has 
become a vast global industry, and it was 
inevitable that America, too, should strive to 
develop intelligence agencies to counter 
those of any presumed or potential enemies. 
Even so, we as a people dislike “spying” and 
look upon it as a necessary evil of modern 
times. 

It was therefore somewhat shocking to dis- 
cover, over recent weeks, that the Army’s 
Intelligence branch has become massively in- 
volved in monitoring internal social and po- 
litical activities. 

This revelation has come about largely 
through the Senate’s Constitutional Rights 
subcommittee headed by Sen, Sam Ervin, 

About 1,000 agents have infiltrated and 
monitored political gatherings of every de- 
scription, including some at the high school 
level. Computerized dossiers have been col- 
lected covering the activities of several thou- 
sand individuals and organizations, ranging 
from such avowed revolutionaries as the SDS 
Weathermen on to such relatively innocuous 
groups as the NAACP and the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Last month the ACLU filed 
suit against Army Intelligence, charging it 
with illegally interfering with the rights of 
civilians. 

Astoundingly, none of this was done with 
the approval, or even the knowledge of Con- 
gress. The Army insists its spying activities 
are necessary to help it deal effectively with 
domestic unrest, and further insists that the 
files of the FBI and the Justice Department 
are not adequate for its needs—an assertion 
which insults the competence of those pro- 
fessional agericies and also raises interesting 
questions as to what Army Intelligence’s spe- 
cific “needs” might be in such matters. 

It may be that the military simply no 
longer trusts civilians to do such jobs prop- 
erly, regardless of constitutional niceties. It 
is likewise doubtful that the Army gained 
much new information by duplicating the 
activities of the civilian intelligence 
agencies. 
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One Army report warned of possible do- 
mestic violence on “St. Lazar's Day”, when 
men of Serbien descent might be tempted to 
revive the old days of Balkan bomb-throw- 
ing. Any intelligence report thet seriously 
warns of a Serbian uprising in 1970 America 
does not reassure the public as-to the Army's 
expertise in domestic spying. 

The CIA has, from its inception, been ex- 
pressly forbidden to engage in purely do- 
mesti¢c spying. Agencies operating under the 
Justice Department. are trained to a high 
degree of professionalism and tightly-moni- 
torea by civilian judicial authorities. Army 
Intelligence is supposed to concern itself 
solely with defense-oriented counter-espio- 
nage, counter-sabotage measures, and secu- 
rity clearance of defense personnel. 

It has no business In purely civilian affairs, 
and its efforts in that sphere are not likely 
to increase civilian sympathy or congres- 
sional gocdwill, 


{From the Charlotte (N.C) News, Mar. 13, 
1970] 


GOVERNMENT SNOOPS Too MUCH 


What Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr. (D.-N.C.) has 
called’ the government's “boundless curlos- 
ity” about Its citizens does indeed appear to 
be without limit. And the government ap- 
parently has no shyness about seeking to 
satisfy it. 

The latest result is that the Justice De- 
partment has put its political files into a 
massive computer, so that complete reports 
on cities, events, organizations and individu- 
als can be printed out instantly. Officials 
aren't saying specifically what is in the files, 
put make clear that perfectly legal activi- 
ties can earn & person some space in the 
computer, Information comes from the FBI, 
the Secret Service, the Treasury Department, 
U.S. attorneys around the country and other 
sources, and even includes such things as 
who said what in a speech to whom, 

While the Justice Department defends the 
computerized system, saying that the infor- 
mation was already available in the files: 
we would ‘suggest that the computer 
amounts to a serious escalation in the spy- 
ingon citizens. First because the machines 
make feasible the collecting, storing and in- 
dexing of amounts of data that simply could 
not be managed otherwise, and are therefore 
a temptation to broaden the spying on citi- 
zens. Second, because the computer makes 
possible the coordinating of data throughout 
all branches of government, hasténing that 
awiul-day when everything known about a 
citizen—from his interview with the army 
psychiatrist to the petitions he has signed 
to the size of his gambling losses—can be 
obtained by typing his Social Security num- 
ber into one computer. 

The Justice Department apparently has 
not gone to such lengths, yet, and it ought 
to be stopped before it goes another step. 
There is a legitimate reason for federal law 
enforcement officials to have ready access to 
the records of convicted and accused felons. 
But there is no reason for them or anyone 
else to have push-button access to the rec- 
ord of a man's political opinions and activi- 
ties. 

BUSINESS, TOO 

Nor do the dangers to personal privacy and 

freedom stop at the edge of government 


these days. The computer’s ability to handle 
vast quantities of information quickly and 


cheaply has paved the way for private infor- 
mation operations every bit as threatening 
as those run by the government, 

How threatening is the question a new 
$150,000 study will seek to answer. But the 
potential for mischief _ is frightening. 
Whether a citizen wants a loan, a job or an 
insurance policy, he fills out forms giving 
considerable amounts of personal informa- 
tion. Behind this on occasion comes the com- 
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pany investigator who may ask neighbors 
and associates about everything from the 
cleanliness ofthe person's, house to his 
drinking habits. All this, plus performance 
with charge accounts, ebec, can end up in 
private computers, 

The study by the National Academy of 
Sciences will try to learn how much informa- 
tion does end up on computers, how it is 
used and swapped, how much control the 
citizen has over such information about him. 
It’s a worthy project, and one that ought to 
be of considerable interest to the Congress. 
For the tools for handling and mishandling 
information have become so available and so 
powerful, that the potential for damage to 
the citizen is enormous. 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Sunday Globe, 

Mar. 15, 1970] 


ARMY SPYING ON CIVILIANS 


Two weeks ago Army spokesmen informed 
two. members of Congress (Chairman Cor- 
nelius E. Gallagher of the House Subcom- 
mittee on the Invasion of Privacy and Chair- 
man Sam J. Ervin of the Senate's Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights) 
that Army Intelligence had destroyed its 
files on political activists. 

But there was a catch in it, as more than 
one alert reader of The Globe has pointed 
out. The destruction was only token, a coy- 
er-up. The Army did indeed destroy its data 
banks and related files at Ft. Holabird, Md.— 
or so it was said, at least. But it did not de- 
stroy other similar files pertaining to several 
million, Americans and maintained by its 
Counter Intelligence Analysis Division in the 
Pentagon and by at least seven other military 
inteligence offices. It has indicated that it 
may do so on demand of Congress but the 
central question remains as Sen. Ervin, a 
Southern segregationist but one of Congress’ 
most respected authorities:in other constitu- 
tional matters, has put it: 

“By what authority was the Army permit- 
ted to engage in such illegal activities with 
nearly 1,000 plain-clothesmen working out of 
300 offices?” 

The senator has committed himself to get- 
ting an answer, and itis high time, for, as 
he says: 

“Although I:may have little if anything in 
common with the views of persons who are 
probably in the Army files, the very existence 
of such unconstitutional surveillance by the 
Army is destructive of our form of gov- 
ernment,” 

Groups spied’on include the American Civil 
Liberties:.Union,. the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference, the John Birch So- 
ciety, the National Association for.the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, the Women's 
Strike for Peace, the Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions, and Clergy and 
Laymen United Against the, War in Vietnam. 
The Army's excuse is that “it has to be ready 
for contingencies in the event Federal troops 
are ordered into action by the President.” To 
this Sen. Ervin replies; 

“If the President determines that new 
forms of intelligence gathering are necessary; 
let him so inform Congress and let Congréss 
assign the responsibilities to an appropriate 
civilian agency. I suggest the Army regroup 
and reidentify its enemy.’ Under our Consti- 
tution, that enemy is not the ‘American 
citizen.” 

It could not have been better said. The 
“predicting of trends and possible reactions” 
of the’ American people is none of the mili- 
tary’s business: Nor is it-proper for the Army 
to stockpile, as Sen. Ervin says it has “an 
amazing arsenal Of weapons” for use against 
political activists. 

“The chief casualty of such military over- 
kill,” says the senator, “is the Constitution 
of the United States which every military of- 
ficer and every appointed official has taken 
an cath to defend.” 
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In this case, the Army's Illegal activity was 
disclosed by a former captain of intelligence, 
Christopher H, Pyle, now a graduate student 
at Columbia University. But, as Sen, Ervin 
puts it, “the preservation of our civil liber- 
ties cannot depend on the lucky discovery of 
illegal programs.” 

The disclosure gives added point to the sug- 
gestion of Alan F. Westin, professor of public 
law and government at Columbia University, 
for legislation creating a writ of habeas data, 
similar to a writ of habeas corpus, command- 
ing government and private organizations to 
produce, cn demand, the data they have col- 
lected on petitioning individuals. 

This may not be a complete answer. But 
Americans, somehow, must not let themselves 
be put through another “I hold in my 
hand” era. 


[From Time, Mar. 9, 1970] 
ARMED Forces SPYING ON CIVILIANS 


Anything smacking of secret police tactics 
has always been highly suspect in the U.S. 
The Central Intelligence Agency is specifi- 
cally barred from domestic spying. The FBI 
operates under tight civilian and judicial 
controls, Pentagon intelligence and security 
operations within the country are supposed 
to be limited to matters_of direct military 
concern, such as counteresplonage, protec- 
tion against sabotage and investigation of 
persoinel. Thus the shock when it became 
known recently that Army Intelligence had 
got into the business of monitoring the polit- 
ical and social protest activities of civilians. 

From its own field work and that of other 
Government agencies, the Army has compiled 
dossiers in its computer at Fort Holabird, 
Md., on between 2,000 and 5,000 individuals 
and numerous political organizations, The 
records are not even limited to such avowedly 
revolutionary groups as the Black Panthers 
or the Weathermen: Also among them are 
respected organizations like the N.A,A.C,P. 
and the American Civil Liberties Union. The 
Army has also circulated to base command- 
ers a six-volume “blacklist of dissidents and 
their organizations. 

Love Festival. About 1,000 agents have 
been used to monitor disturbances, rallies, 
even high school demonstrations. One agent 
was on the floor of the 1968 Democratic Con- 
vention in Chicago, mission. uncertain, Two 
Keystone Korporals were flushed out of the 
buhes in a Chicago park as they watched. 
Yippie love festival. From such activities the 
Army compiled reports that were circulated 
to base commanders and law-enforcement of- 
ficials» Some of the information relayed 
seemed ludicrous. One item warned of im- 
pénding violence on the “Day of St. Lazar,” 
when “Serbian men are supposed to show 
their manhood,” presumably by bombing 
Yugoslay dipiomatic: missions, 

The domestic intelligence, program started 
modestly enough in 1967, when the Army 
began serious preparations to support local 
authorities in quelling ghetto riots. With the 
advent of large-scale antiwar protests, the 
Army argued: that the files of the FBI, Jus- 
tice Department and other agencies, were not 
adequate for its intelligence needs. There- 
fore the Army extended its purview into areas 
normally reserved to regular law enforcement 
bodies; This was done without congressional 
approval. In some cases, the Army launched 
its clandestine activities without the knowl- 
edge of Army civilian officials, d 

Free Speech. The extent of the operations 
was revealed in- January’s Washington 
Monthly, a political review, by a former in- 
telligence ,officer, Christopher Pyle. Since 
then, some members of Congress have threat- 
ened an investigation. The A,O.L.U. filed suit, 
charging that the Army’s activities sought to 
inhibit civilians from exercising their rights 
of free speech and petition. 

Last week the Army retreated, promising 
to conduct no more covert investigations of 
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civillans without the Secretary of the Army’s 
approval, and to recall the blacklist. It also 
promised to destroy information about do- 
mestic political activists stored on the Fort 
Holabird computer. But the Army still main- 
tains extensive files on civilian political ac- 
tivists, and has no intention of ceasing its 
snooping altogether. With that in mind, the 
A.C.L.U. intends to press its court suit for a 
permanent injunction against all such Army 
surveillance activities. 

{From the Sarasota (Fla.) Herald-Tribune, 

Mar. 10, 1970] 


ARMY EASES A POLITICAL FILE 


The U.S. Army has dismantled, at least 
in part, its machinery for collecting infor- 
mation on the domestic political activities 
of American civilians, according to two key 
lawmakers. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin Jr> (D-N.C.), chairman 
of the Judiciary Subcommittee on Consti- 
tutional Rights, and Rep. Cornelius E. Gal- 
lagher (D-N.J.), chairman of the Govern- 
ment Operations Subcommittee on Invasion 
of Privacy, announced last week the Army 
had destroyed its data banks and related 
files at Fi. Holabird, Md., pertaining to the 
political activities of 7 million civilians. 

But the Army did not*confirm destroying 
other similar files maintained on microfilm 
by the Counter-Intelligence Analysis Divi- 
Sion (CIAD) and by at least seven military 
intalligence headquarters throughout the 
nation. The files consist mostly of reports 
prepared by the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

An Army spokesman has explained that 
CIAD helped determine where civil disorders 
were likely to occur. 

Congressional concern over the data banks 
was sparked by an article in the January 
issue of Washington Monthly written by a 
former Army Intelligence officer, Christopher 
H. Pyle. The article described an intelligence 
network of “nearly 1,000 plainclothes investi- 
gators, working out of some 300 offices from 
coast to coast,” who write reports on “po- 
litical protests of all kinds.” 

“To assure prompt communication of these 
reports,” the article stated, “the Army dis- 
tributes them over a nationwide wire service. 
Completed in the fall of »1967, this teletype 
network gives every major troop command 
in the United States daily and weekly re- 
ports on virtually, all political protests oc- 
curring anywhere in- the nation.” 

Pyle went on to describe a huge intel- 
ligence operation that stored and dissem- 
inated information on both groups and in- 
dividuals who “might. cause trouble for the 
Army.” 

Some of the groups Hsted in the article 
were the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
the John Birch Society, the National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Women’s Strike for Peace, the Cen- 
ter, for the Study of Democratic Institutions 
and Clergy and Laymen United. Against the 
War in Vietnam. 

Following publication of the Washington 
Monthly article, at least 50- members of 
Congress questioned the Defense Depart- 
ment about its banks of data on civilians, 
an Army spokesman told Congressional 
Quarterly. 

The official order to. destroy the “Data Bank 
of Political Activities” at Fort Holabird was 
issued Feb. 19, and members of Congress were 
informed of the action Feb. 23. 

Sen.. Ervin commended the Army for dis- 
mantling the computerized data bank, but 
said the “attempt to explain all their. files 
on civilians raises..more questions than it 
answers. .... The Army has not yet an- 
swered our questions, -nor -have they yet 
discussed all of their data banks and col- 
lection and filing of information about 
civilians.” 
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Calling the operation a case of “military 
overkill," Ervin said an explanation of “how 
the Army was permitted to engage in such 
activities.in the first place” was needed. "The 
preservation of our civil liberties: cannot de- 
pend on the lucky discovery of illegal pro- 
grams,” he.added. 

Rep. Gallagher said the Army. ordered the 
destruction of the Ft. Holabird data. bank 
after he had announced he would hold pub- 
lic hearings on the “validity and legality of 
such @ program." 

He added that the Army told him it would 
ask Congress for permission hefore under- 
taking such a venture again. “I can assure 
you that no Congress will grant such per- 
mission,” Gallagher said. “The construction 
of such a data bank is tantamount to a 
domestic espionage apparatus.” 

[From the Houston’ (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Mar. 12, 1970] 


ARMY VIOLATES CIVIU LIBERTIES 


Those Americans concerned with the ero- 
sion of their civil liberties have further 
justification for their fears. Despite assur- 
ances to the contrary, the U.S. Army is con- 
tinuing to collect voluminous information 
on the political activitiés of civilians. 

U.S. Sen. Sam Ervin, North Carolina Dem- 
ocrat, says the intelligence activity is a 
“usurpation of authority.” He calls itan “il- 
legal activity” and contends it’s not the 
business of the Army to collect information 
on civilians. He suggests the Army redefine 
its strategic objectives. 

We believe this activity is a violation of 
the individual's civil rights guaranteed under 
the First Amendment to our Constitution. 
Not only that, such activity can only lead to 
fear and distrust of a military establishment 
and erode its-necessary base of civillan sup- 
port, 

The Army has-ahandoned operation of a 
political computer data bank at Fort Hola- 
bird in Baltimore, Md., but there remains 
the microfilm file of the counter-intelligence 
analysis division (CIAD) of the office of the 
Army’s assistant chief of staff for intelli- 
gence, It’s stili very much in operation. It 
contains information on thousands of. indi- 
viduals, including many nonviolent activists, 
and even two retired military~officers ‘who 
have criticized the Vietnam War. 

The Army admits it uses the information— 
including FBI reports and other docu- 
ments—to evaluate the violence-potential of 
upcoming events. There is, however, no clear- 
eut safeguard against the information being 
used for other purposes. 

We are alarmed at this aspect of “big 
brotherism,” But we're not suggesting aban- 
goning the legitimate safeguarding of our 
internal security. We need governmental 
agencies with this responsibility but they 
should be staffed and headed by civilians. 


[Froni the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
April 7, 1970] 


THE Army’s DATA BANKS 


Public alarm over the growing prevalence 
of “data banks” tucked away in govern- 
ment offices, fingering millions of people as 
possibly “dangerous” in their future political 
activities, has got some remedial steps afoot. 

The chairman of the Senate Judiciary Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights, Sen. 
Ervin (D-N.C.), responded to “numerous 
complaints" in January and zeroed in on 
the Army Intelligence Command, demand- 
ing “full explanation” of the nature of its 
data banks, their purposes and the legal au- 
thority for them, if any. 

The Army got the message to the extent of 
reporting back, in its interim reply, that it 
has withdrawn and destroyed all copies of 
an identification list of persons whom it 
deemed likely to be involyed in “civil dis- 
turbance situations” that it might have to 
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police. It has discontinued one data bank, 
similarly related, that it now admits, upon 
being prodded, was “not required” in aid 
of any possible missions. But it confessed to 
having seven million other individual files on 
American citizens in its Investigative Records 
Repository. 

Ervin is keeping the heat on, demanding 
fuller explanation and further response, As 
he told the senate: “Clearly, the Army has no 
business operating data banks for surveil- 
lance of private citizens.” They can be a tool 
of suppression and tyranny, useful for 
dragnet type operations—wholesale roundups 
and harassment of hundreds and thousands 
of citizens whom the Army might not ap- 
prove of. Their existence is a threat to Ameri- 
can liberty and justice, 


[From Computerworld, April 8, 1970] 
THE WorD GAME 


The Army’s recent action in “destroying” 
its computerized data banks on lawful civil- 
ian political activity was more a matter of 
semantics than of destruction, 

Aithough the tapes have been erased, the 
data banks still exist in written form, and 
even possibly in punched card form. And pre- 
sumably the programs for file maintenance 
and retrieval still exist, 

Which all means the computerized data 
banks could be recreated in days, if not in 
hours, 

Further clouding the issue is the fact that 
the Army apparently distinguishes between 
“computerized” and “computer-aided.” -So 
the “destruction” order did not apply to com- 
puter-maintained indexes to manually main- 
tained data banks. 

All this “destruction” of computerized data 
banks has enly been a maneuver to take the 
pressure off the Army and to lead critics away 
from the real question: 

Why is the Army maintaining files on ct- 
vilian activity? 

Civilian. activity is a question of internal 
security, and as such, should be handled by 
the FBI or possibly the Secret Service—if it's 
necessary at all. 

Sen. Sam J. Ervin (D-N.C.), normally con- 
sidered quite conservative, summed up the 
situation, this way: “I suggest the Army 

. re-identify the. enemy, Under our Con- 
stitution, that enemy is not the American 
citizen.” 

[From the Washington, Star, Apr.“19, 1970] 
SIGNS or A RIGHI-WING TAKEOVER INCREASE 


Self-styled revolutionary Abbie Hoffman 
told a Texas audience the other day that be- 
cause the United States is “losing the Viet- 
nam war, it is turning to fascism at home.” 

There very definitely has been a swing 
toward repression and the trappings of fas- 
cism in this society, but I don’t think this 
reason is Vietnam, The reason is Abbie Hoff- 
man and his kind. 

The promoters of violence, the bomb plant- 
ers, the mad reformers push on zealously to 
prove a point that I made in an earlier col- 
umn: That this country is not remotely in 
danger of a left-wing takeover; the danger 
is that fear of violent upheaval will pro- 
voke the great mass Of Americans to tolerate 
aspects of fascism if that promises law and 
order. 

Many “dreamers” in the Abbie Hoffman 
crowd say they know exactly what they are 
doing. They welcome a right-wing dictator- 
ship, they say, because only when “the 
establishment” shows its “true fascistic 
colors” will the people rise up and smash 
this system. 

Could we really let-a rag-tag band of un- 
kempt reformers, shouting the rhetoric of 
revolution, force upon ‘the nation so much 
panic that the people would tolerate a dicta- 
torship? One need not be an alarmist to con- 
clude that the answer JS yes, 
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The American Civil Liberties Union and 
several Congressmen, like Rep. Cornelius E. 
Gallagher, D-N.J., months ago challenged the 
Army practice of putting into a compu- 
terized data bank information on civilians 
involved in disturbances and demonstrations 
and who might become civil disrupters at 
sorne time in the future. 

Army Secretary Stanley Resor sent a 
memorandum to the Army Chief of Staff 
March 6 stating: “No such intelligence data 
bank operations relating to civil disturb- 
ances or other activities involving civilians 
not affiliated with the Department of De- 
fense should be instituted without the prior 
approval of the Secretary of the Army and 
the Chief of Staff. In view of the sensitivity 
of such operations, approvals will not be 
granted without consultations with con- 
cerned committees of the Congress.” 

The ACLU will charge in the U.S. District 
Court here Wednesday that while the Army 
proposes to close down its computerized data 
bank at Ft. Holabird, Md., it is collecting 
and storing such data elsewhere. 

One need not be a raving liberal, or even a 
civil libertarian, to see the dangers of having 
the military snooping on civilian dissenters, 
compiling its own computerized lists of 
Americans the Pentagon regards as “poten- 
tial security risks.” 

But the danger is there because the vio- 
lent dissenters are a reality. Because the 
bombers and rioters are already here, much 
of the public is far more afraid of them than 
of a “military takeover” that is just an in- 
tellectual threat in the future. 

The public’s willingness to surrender basic 
individual liberties and rights of privacy 
will become all the greater if Nixon’s aides 
can sell the idea that the country is endan- 
gered by extreme radicals who cannot be won 
over by racial, social, economic, or political 
reforms. 

The New York Times quoted an unnamed 
Nixon assistant as saying: “It wouldn’t make 
a bit of difference if the war and racism ended 
overnight. We're dealing with the criminal 
mind, with people who have snapped for 
some reason.” 

So, to protect society from “revolutionary 
terrorism,” some Nixon aides are advocating 
a vastly expanded domestic intelligence ap- 
paratus—that is, more wiretaps and bug- 
gings, more undercover agents, more in- 
formers. 

Think how far we have gone toward a 
police state in one year and where we might 
be in another year: the Pentagon with its 
master computer list of “risks” to internal 
security, the FBI listening in on more and 
more private conversations, & corps of “secret 
police” and their informers in every com- 
munity, policemen permitted to burst into 
just about any private home without knock- 
ing, Post Office bureaucrats authorized to 
open and read your first class letters from 
overseas, Clark Mollenhoff or some other 
presidential political operative permitted to 
examine your income tax return, “preventive 
detention” laws that authorize jailing peo- 
ple someone believes might commit a crime, 
@ proposal (just rejected by the White 
House) to subject all the 6- to 8-year-olds in 
the country to psychological tests to deter- 
mine if they are inclined toward future 
criminal behavior. 

All this and more because the men now 
around the throne in Washington can't think 
of any other way to deal with Abbie Hoffman, 
or the Black Panthers, or the Weatherman 
faction of the Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

[From the Plainfield (N.J.) Courier-News 

Apr. 21, 1970} 


KEEPING TABS ON PEOPLE 


The Army thinks it has good reason to 
keep tabs on the activities of civilian dis- 
senters. The argument is that it needs to 
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gauge the potential for civil disturbances 
where the Army might be called out to re- 
store order. To this end, the Army is alleged 
(Washington Monthly, February, 1970) to 
have used full-time undercover agents to in- 
filtrate political groups and to have set up 
a computerized data bank on the political 
activities of civilian activists. 

Civil libertarians in and out of Congress 
raised enough of a fuss about the Army 
snooping to get the Pentagen to agree to 
shut down its Fort Holabird, Md., data bank 
on civilians. But the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) plans to go into US. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington tomorrow, for a 
hearing on a new complaint. It charges that 
such information is still being collected and 
stored elsewhere by the Army in violation of 
the Constitution. 

One paradox is that while the ACLU is at- 
tacking Army surveillance, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is under White House 
orders to step up its monitoring of militant 
left-wing groups and individuals. As ex- 
plained by anonymous White House aides 
(New York Times, April 22, 1970), the ob- 
jective is to find out who potential bomb 
planters and snipers may be before they 
endanger others. 

One aide says the increased surveillance 
actually strengthens safeguards of individual 
civil liberties. Unless the terrorists are 
stopped before they can act, the public will 
“demand that their police start cracking 
heads.” One way or another, the file space for 
dossiers will continue to grow. 

[From The Toledo (Ohio) Times, 
Apr. 23, 1970] 


Bic BROTHERS 


The American Civil Liberties Union has 
challenged in court without success what ap- 
pears to be an unauthorized system of sur- 
veillance by the Defense Department. The 
ACLU charged that by maintaining dossiers 
om political dissenters, a special intelligence 
branch with some 300 offices throughout the 
country potentially violates the rights of free 
speech, association, and privacy. 

In contrast to such civilian agencies as the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, an army 
intelligence system operating under the cover 
of military secrecy could escape all super- 
vision by Congress, the President, and the 
courts. Neither its activities nor the compe- 
tence and discretion of its spies would be 
subject to civilian regulation. Unauthorized 
by law, the operation is accountable only to 
its own command and has been ever since 
the network was created in 1965. 

Obviously the Defense Department has an 
obligation to use its intelligence apparatus 
for the protection of internal security. It is 
responsible for the safeguarding of communi- 
cations, transportation, and defense plants. 
Since the armed forces also play an impor- 
tant role in the prevention of civil disorder, 
they have a legitimate interest in the identi- 
fication of potential saboteurs and the like. 

But the indications are that the military 
intelligence network has gone far beyond 
such legitimate precautions and is nosing 
around in the area of political opinions. 
Monitoring of ideologies smacks more of 
thought control than of national security. 
If allowed to continue unchecked, it could 


open the door to military control over the 
civilian government. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Apr. 23, 1970] 


ACLU Loses Army Surr 


The American Civil Liberties Union has 
lost its battle to obtain a court order prevent- 
ing Army intelligence agents investigating 
“law-abiding citizens.” 

District Court Judge George L. Hart Jr. de- 
nied the group a preliminary injunction and 
sustained the government’s motion to dis- 
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miss the case. Judge Hart said "the evidence 
shows no threat by the Army and no uncon- 
stitutional action.” 

Julius Hobson, head of the Washington In- 
stitute for Quality Education, said he was in- 
tervening in the ACLU case because “the 
damn Army has my picture and my serial 
number. I want the court to let me see the 
card and tear it up.’ 

ACLU lawyer Frank Askin told Judge SS 

that the complaints by his clients “* * 
a disgraceful system in the United States at 
America in which military authorities have 
employes lurking around the country spying 
on citizens. They (the Army) are our servants 
not our surveillance.” 

Mr. Askin testified that the Army has a 
teletype network “much like a news service,” 
feeding information on “potential trouble 
makers” to Fort Holabird, Md. and “a micro- 
film library and computerized index of these 
persons at the Pentagon.” 

Mr, Askin said, “This causes a chill and a 
pall on freedom of speech by keeping dos- 
siers on citizens.” He said the ACLU had a 
list of witnesses, some of whom are former 
Army intelligence agents, willing to testify 
about the work they did. 


INFILTRATION 


“One agent was instructed to infiltrate a 
group called the “Young Adults Projects,’ an 
organization of church groups. He was in- 
structed to become a member of this group 
and make reports of what was going on to 
Army intelligence in Fort Carson, Colo. 

“The Army seems to think they have to 
attend peaceful meetings to curb disorders,” 
Mr, Askin said. 

[From the Michigan City (Ind.) News Dis- 
patch, Apr. 23, 1970] 
THE DOSSIER SOCIETY 


“Experience should teach us to be most 
on our guard to protect liberty when the 
Government's purposes are beneficient. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evil-minded rul- 
ers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in 
insidious encroachments by men of zeal, well- 
meaning but without understanding.”—Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis in dissent, Olmstead vs. 
U.S. (1928). 

The Army of the United States thinks it 
has good reason to keep tabs on the activi- 
ties of civilian dissenters. The argument is 
that it needs to gauge the potential for civil 
disturbances where the Army might be called 
out to restore order. To this end, the Army 
is alleged to have used fulltime undercover 
agents to infiltrate political groups and to 
have set up a computerized data bank on the 
political activities of civilian activists. 

Civil libertarians in and out of Congress 
raised enough of a fuss about the Army 
snooping to get the Pentagon to agree to shut 
down its Ft. Holabird, Md., data bank on 
civilians. But the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) yesterday went into U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington for a hearing on a 
new complaint. It charged that such infor- 
mation is still being collected and stored 
elsewhere by the Army in violation of the 
Constitution. 

One paradox is that while the ACLU is at- 
tacking Army surveillance, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is under White House 
orders to step up its monitoring of militant 
left-wing groups and individuals, As ex- 
plained by anonymous White House aides, the 
objective is to find out who potential bomb 
planters and snipers may be before they en- 
danger others. One aide says the increased 
surveillance actually strengthens safeguards 
of individual civil liberties. Unless the ter- 
rorists are stopped before they can act, the 
public will “demand that their police start 
cracking heads.” 

One way or another, the file space for dos- 
siers will continue to grow. 
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{From the Glens Falls (N.Y.) Post Star, Apr. 
24, 1970] 


ON FILE 


Have a curious situation. Last February a 
Washington publication charged that the 
Army was using undercover agents to infil- 
trate political groups and that it had set up 
a computerized data bank to record the do- 
ings of political activists. A howl was raised 
in and out of Congress. The Pentagon agreed 
to shut down its Fort Holabird data bank on 
civilians. 

The American Civil Liberties Union subse- 
quently charged that the Army’s promise 
amounted only to collecting the identical 
information and storing it elsewhere. It filed 
a complaint charging a violation of the Con- 
stitution. Last Wednesday a federal judge 
threw the case out of court. 

Before he did so, however, the Army argued 
that it had to keep track of people in case 
it might be called upon to put down riots. 
According to witnesses, some 3,000 names 
in the Army’s files including Joan Baez, a 
pacifist singer, Dr. Benjamin Spock, such or- 
ganizations as the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and the 
American Friends Service Committee, plus 
a lot of communist names. Witnesses told 
of infiltrating various oragnizations. 

There is a general impression that this 
sort of information-gathering is the job of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation. The 
FBI is, in fact, under orders to locate poten- 
tial bombers and snipers. That is its job. But 
the Army? If it can get in on the act, why not 
the Navy, the Air Force, any federal agency 
that can find some remote excuse for snoop- 
ing on civilians? 

At this rate there could come a day when 
Miss Baez might labor under the impression 
she was singing to a sell-out audience only 
to discover that they were all Pentagon 
Sleuths. Somehow it hardly seems compat- 
ible with civil liberties. Just incidentally, 


what about the worth of the Pentagon's 
promise? 


[From the Wichita Eagle (Kans.), 
Apr. 24, 1970] 


PERSONAL LIBERTY SUFFERS AS POPULATION 
BuRGEONS 


A federal district judge has dismissed a 
suit to keep the army from collecting, stor- 
ing and circulating information on the po- 
litical activities of some 3,000 civilians. 

The contention of the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union which brought the suit is that 
the army is engaged in surveillance that 
serves no legitimate military purpose. 

The army counters with the assertion that 
it is required to conduct domestic intelli- 
gence activities to prepare for emergencies 
such as the riots that erupted in Newark and 
Detroit in 1967. Federal troops were called 
both times. 

It is probably necessary for the good of all 
to keep the military informed of potential 
domestic crises. The nation’s peace-keeping 
machinery would be powerless without 
knowledge. 

The apparent infringement of the privacy 
we are all entitled to is the unfortunate re- 
sult of activity on the part of a militant 
minority which could threaten the security 
of the entire nation. 

The saddening result of a growing social 
complexity and a burgeoning population is 
that it is increasingly difficult to exercise 
complete personal liberty without infring- 
ing on the rights of others. 

The task that lies ahead is to strike a 
balance. We must protect the whole society 
from the excesses of a few without unduly 
restricting personal liberty. 

Military surveillance of civilians is dis- 
tasteful, but for the protection of the many, 


perhaps necessary. 
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The trick is to see that it is not carried 
to excess, to guard against political sup- 
pression and invasion of privacy, it must be 
made certain that the military always re- 
mains under civilian control. 

[From the Waterloo (Ohio) Courier, Apr. 
24, 1970] 


Don’t Ler ARMY ASSUME FBI FUNCTIONS 


A Federal district judge in Washington, 
D.C., has dismissed a suit filed by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union which sought to 
prohibit the Army from investigating and 
keeping files on individuals possibly involved 
in subversive activities. 

Testimony both in and outside the court 
indicated that the Pentagon’s Counterintelli- 
gence Analysis Division may be keeping files 
on individuals ranging from members of the 
Ku Klux Klan to Attorney William Kunstler. 

The ACLU says it will appeal the verdict. 

We see nothing ethically wrong with the 
Army activity; but there seems to be a good 
argument that it is intruding on the spe- 
clalized function of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. 

The Army has the assignment of defend- 
ing the country against foreign enemies. In 
case of widespread civil disorder, it is also 
called in to restore law and order. 

Thus it has a right to obtain within cer- 
tain limitations the information which 
would be necessary in carrying out those 
functions, The collecting of information im- 
plies no right to intervene in civilian affairs 
in any way except when called upon to do so 
by the commander-in-chief. 

But there is obviously an overlap area in- 
volving the FBI and in most domestic situa- 
tions the FBI would be the more appropriate 
agency to probe the activities of extremist 
right-wing and left-wing groups. While U.S. 
Supreme Court decisions allowing the ad- 
vocacy of violence make court convictions 
difficult, investigation of possibly subversive 
groups by an agency of the Justice Depart- 
ment is much more desirable and defensible 
than by an agency of the Department of De- 
fense. 

We hope that the lower court verdict will 
not be reversed on appeal because it would 
be undesirable to have the Army’s hands tied 
by intricate court decisions. But as a matter 
of practice, the President should investigate 
this area to determine if the Army has ex- 
ceeded reasonable military necessity. 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Apr. 24, 
1970] 


LIKE A NEWSPAPER? 


A federal district judge in Washington has 
concluded that the Army has a legal right 
to go on infiltrating and spying on civilian 
groups engaged in legally permissible activ- 
ities. Maybe so; the American Civil Liberties 
Union intends to press an appeal. 

The wisdom of the Army's efforts, as a 
matter of public policy, is entirely another 
matter. Judge George L. Hart Jr. made no 
case for that by holding that the Army’s col- 
lection of intelligence reports is essentially 
no different from that of newspapers which 
store ‘nformation on individuals in their 
files. 

Newspapers do not store information on 
indiv‘duals or groups solely because of their 
polit’ral ideas and associations—and that is 
wha’ the Army is doing. But no matter. The 
grea’ distinction is that newspapers are not 
arms of government. The Army is. And when 
an arm of government goes about spying on 
citizens, and keeping vast records on them 
just because of their ideas and associations, 
then government is interfering with free 
political rights. 

The ACLU argued that the Army’s activ- 
ities inhibited the free speech guarantees of 
the Constitution. We would not be surprised 
if a higher court agreed. In any case, since 
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Congress has not specifically authorized the 
military to spy on civilians, Congress ought 
to deny the Army the power to do so. It is 
not consistent with the ideals of a free coun- 


try. 


[From the Valdosta (Ga.) Times, Apr. 25, 
1970] 


To PROTECT CIVIL LIBERTIES 


The U.S. Army has felt it has had good 
reasons to be snooping around with its own 
force of undercover agents. They have been 
snooping right here at home, compiling in- 
formation on civilians who have been in- 
volved in demonstrations and other types of 
political activities. 

Army higherups say the activities have 
been necessary, because they need such in- 
formation if called into an area to quell a 
disorder. But when the Army's homeside in- 
telligence activities were made public, there 
was enough cain raised by civil libertarians 
and some Congressmen that the Army closed 
down its data bank on civilians at Ft. Hola- 
bird, Md. 

The American Civil Liberties Union 
(ACLU), however, is going into court with 
a new complaint. It contends the Army is 
still collecting such information in violation 
of the federal Constitution. 

One paradox is that while the ACLU is 
attacking Army surveillance, the FBI is un- 
der White House orders to step up its moni- 
toring of militant leftwing groups and in- 
dividuals. The objective is to find out who 
potential bomb planters and snipers may be 
before they endanger others. 

It is apparent, despite what the ACLU 
and others say, that there will be more and 
more undercover activities right here at 
home. In effect, it will protect the civil liber- 
ties of a lot of people who would be killed 
or injured by some crazy bomb planter. 


[From the New Britain (Conn.) Herald, 


Apr. 25, 1970] 
THE DOSSIER SOCIETY 


The question of official encroachment 
against personal privacy, a recurring prob- 
lem of our times, has been raised again, this 
time by the United States Army, which 
thinks it has reason to keep tabs on 
the activities of civilian dissenters. The argu- 
ment is that the Army needs to gauge the po- 
tential for civil disturbances in which the 
Army might be called out to restóre order. 
To this end, the Army reportedly has used 
fulltime undercover agents to infiltrate po- 
litical groups and to have established a com- 
puterized data bank on the political involve- 
ment of civilian activitists. 

As it developed, enough of a fuss was 
raised by civil libertarians, both in and out 
of Congress, to get the Pentagon to agree to 
shut down its data bank on civilians. But 
the matter hasn’t ended there. The American 
Civil Liberties Union charges that the Army, 
in violation of the Constitution, is still col- 
lecting such information and storing it else- 
where. The ACLU has gone into US. Dis- 
trict Court in Washington for a hearing on 
the complaint. 

Meanwhile, a paradox: As the ACLU con- 
tinues its attack on Army surveillance of 
civilians, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion is under White House orders to step 
up its monitoring of militant left-wing 
groups and individuals. White House aides 
explain that the objective is to find out who 
potential bomb planters and snipers may be 
before they endanger others. One aide claims 
this increased surveillance actually strength- 
ens safeguards of individual civil liberties, 
since, unless potential terrorists are stopped 
before they can act, the public will even- 
tually demand a suffocating clampdown by 
police. 

One way or another, it looks as though the 
file space for dossiers will continue to grow, 
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which is a shame, because it measures our 
growing distrust of.one another. A Constitu- 
tional test on the question of individual 
privacy may eventually resclve the matter, 
but it is sad that the issue has to be raised 
in the first place. In a time which experi- 
ences the increasing polarization of view- 
points, reconciliation seems a small hope 
indeed. 
[From the Augusta (Maine) Kennebec 
Journal, Apr, 25, 1970] 


THE DOSSIER SOCIETY 


“Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the Goy- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficent. Men born 
to freedom are naturally alert to repel inva- 
sion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidi- 
ous encroachments by men of ‘zeal, well- 
meaning but without understanding.”—Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis in dissent, Olmstead vs. 
U.S. (1928). 

The Army of the United States thinks it 
has good reason to keep tabs on the activities 
of civilian dissenters. The argument is that 
it needs to gauge the potential for civil dis- 
turbances where the Army might be called 
cut to restore order. To this end, the Army 
is alleged to have used fulltime undercover 
agents to infiltrate political groups and to 
have set up a computerized data bank on the 
political activities of civilian activists. 

Civil libertarians in and out of Congress 
raised enough of a fuss about the Army 
snooping to get the Pentagon to agree to shut 
down its Ft. Holabird, Md., data bank on 
civilians. But the American Civil Liberties 
Union (ACLU) went into U.S. District Court 
in Washington on Wednesday for a hearing 
on & new complaint. It charges that such 
information is still being collected and stored 
elsewhere by the Army in violation of the 
Constitution. 

One paradox is that while the ACLU is at- 
tacking Army surveillance, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is under White House 
orders to step up its monitoring of militant 
left-wing groups and individuals. As ex- 
plained by anonymous. White House aides 
the objective is to find out who potential 
bomb planters and snipers may be before 
they endanger others. One aide says the in- 
creased surveillance actually strengthens 
safezuards of individual civil liberties. Unless 
the terrorists are stopped before they can 
act, the public will “demand that their po- 
lice start cracking heads.” One way or an- 
other, the file space for dossiers will continue 
to grow. 


[From the Sioux City (Iowa) Journal, 
Apr. 26, 1970] 


Bic BROTHER ROLE ror ARMY? 


This turbulent era has produced a number 
of disturbing expressions of movement to- 
‘ward thinking and speaking made sterile and 
stereotyped through the subtle injection of 
fear and intimidation, The cursory dismissal 
by a federal judge of a challenge to the 
Army’s declared right to spy on civilians 
should leave any thinking American more 
than aghast. 

uryeillance of civilian actions and com- 
ment is an accepted and approved extraor- 
dinary duty placed on the military when 
administering territory and peoples subdued 
by the force of arms. Does America fall into 
the category of occupied territory? 

U.S. District Judge George .L. Hart Jr., re- 
fused to hear a suit filed by, the American 
Civil Liberties. Union which contends. that 
Army spying actiyities (one report Claims 
1,000 undercover agents) violates citizens’ 
First Amendment rights of free speech and 
freedom from guilt by association, The de- 
Rial was hased on the opinion that the 
A.C.L..U. failed to show that the civilian spy- 
ing is unconstitutional. 
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Which must mean that the gathering of 
data on private citizens is constitutional. It 
was constitutional in Germany when the 
Gestapo engaged in such activities during the 
Hitler era. 

The Army claims it has good reason to 
keep tabs on the activities of civilian dissent- 
ers, the highly questionable argument being 
that it needs to gauge potential for civil dis- 
turbances to which it might be called to re- 
store order. 

There is clear evidence in this restless, 
violence-threatened period for anticipatory 
soundings and surveys of possible explosive 
situations. They are needed. And this sum- 
mer may find the longest and hottest ordeal 
in recent years. As abhorrent to many as is 
the White House order for an increase in 
Federal Bureau of Investigation monitoring 
of suspected dissenters and extremists, prop- 
erty and human life may be at stake. Such 
action, with wise restraint, is an integral part 
of the defense of freedom. 

The Army of the United States is another 
matter. It functions and performs at the 
discretion of civilian superiors. Civilian de- 
cree will judge when, if and where military 
protection is meeded in the event of ‘violent 
disturbance. Use in domestic emergency has, 
and should continue to be, an option of last 
resort. 

A self-declared right to spy is nefther in 
the spirit of this country’s compact with free- 
dom nor in the realm of common sense. Jus- 
tice Louis Brandeis, in 1928, offered an opin- 
ion much in need of careful appraisal now: 

“Experience should each us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the govern- 
ment’s purposes are beneficent. Men born 
to freedom are naturally alert to repel in- 
vasion of their liberty by evil-minded rulers. 
The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in insidi- 
ous encroachments by men of zeal, well- 
meaning but without understanding.” 


[From the Scranton (Pa.) Tribune, Apr. 28, 
1970} 


GOVERNMENT SNOOPING 


In recent years more and more attention 
is being given to complaints against govern- 
ment snooping in areas where it may very 
well be termed invasion of privacy. The ac- 
tion of government agencies In gathering in- 
formation about our citizens is now being 
looked upon with grave suspicion by all per- 
sons conscious of their rights and liberties. 

The latest of the complaints lodged against 
investigative actions by the government in- 
volves the U.S. Army which is charged with 
using fulltime undercover agents to infiltrate 
political groups and to have set up a com- 
puterized data bank on the political activi- 
ties of civilian activists. 

Civil libertarians in and out of Congress 
raised enough of a fuss about the alleged 
Army snooping to get the Pentagon to agree 
to shut down its Fort Holabird, Md., data 
bank on civilians. But the American Civil 
Liberties Union (ACLU) is instituting court 
action on a new complaint, It charges that 
information is still being collected and stored 
elsewhere by the Army in violation of the 
Constitution. 

The Army thinks it has good reason to 
keep tabs on the activities of civilian dis- 


‘senters. The argument is that it needs to 


gauge the potential for civil disturbances 
where the Army might be called out to re- 
storé order: 

One paradox is that while the ACLU is 
attacking Army surveillance, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation is under White House 
orders to step up its monitoring of militant 
left-wing groups and individuals. 

As explained by a White House aide, the 
Objective is to find out who potential bomb 
planters and snipers may be before they en- 
danger others. The informant says the in- 
creased surveillance actually strengthens 
sateguards of individual civil liberties. Un- 
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less the terrorists are stopped before they can 
act, the public will “demand that their po- 
lice start cracking heads.” 

All of which serves to recall an observation 
by Justice Louis ‘Brandeis: “Experience 
should teach us to be most on our guard 
to protect liberty when. the Government’s 
purposes are beneficent . . . The greatest 
dangers to liberty lurk in imsidious en- 
croachments by men of zeal, well-meaning 
but without understanding.” 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, May 1, 1970] 
ARMY UNDER ATTACK 


During World War II, many Americans 
were shocked by the use of “fifth columns” 
by this country’s, enemies, although they 
should not have been since the use of sub- 
version to undermine resistance Is as old as 
warfare itself, Still, since it involves a “‘sell- 
out of one’s country, it evokes feelings of 
moral indignation in some people. 

The term “fifth column” came into use 
during the Spanish Civil War, one of the 
preliminaries of World War II, when it was 
applied to Madrid residents supporting Gen- 
eralissimo Francisco Franco, the leader of 
the anti-democratic forces. 

However, it is the Communists, who aided 
the resistance to France, that have developed 
use of this weapon to a fine point in recent 
years. They have made subversion an integral 
part of their military cperations. They have 
developed highly complex and sophisticated 
techniques for penetrating and subjecting 
other countries. by blending the use of sub- 
version, terrorism and politics with that of 
outright military force. 

The current conflict in Southeast Asia pro- 
vides an excellent example of the use of 
these techniques. Because of this and the 
use of guerrilla warfare tactics, it is very 
difficult to distinguish combatants from 
non-combatants or friend from foe. 

Subversion has become an important 
weapon in the worldwide operations of the 
international Communist movement. 

For this reason, it is difficult to justify 
the outcry raised. by some civil libertarians 
in this country about the collection by the 
Army of information about active and po- 
tential subversives? The military's right to 
“collect, store and circulate” information 
about the activities of civilian “dissenters” 
has come under broad attack, and the 
climate has been favorable because of the 
fear many people have of the loss of per- 
sonal privacy as a result of the growth of 
governmental bureaucracy. 

Congressional pressure forced the Army to 
close down its computerized data bank on 
civilian dissenters at Fort Holabird, Md. The 
bank was supposed to contain a “blacklist” 
of political activists, who'might properly be 
regarded by the Army as potential trouble- 
makers. The Army is continuing to maintain 
its files. 

When the American Civil Liberties Union 
filed.a suit in federal district court in behalf 
of 12. of these political activists, the judge 
threw the suit out and called some of the 
arguments. ridiculous. Pointing out what the 
Army was -doing was not different from what 
newspapers do when they collect clippings 
and notes.in their “morgues,” he upheld the 
Army's right to collect intelligence related to 
the carrying- out of its mission, protection of 
the nation’s physical safety. The decision will 
be appealed, of course, and the case could 
reach the Supreme Court. 

The Army argued that its Inteligence- 
gathering activities,in this area are essen- 
tial to the planning and operations in that 
it. is necessary to gauge the possibility of 
civil disorders it might have to quell or help 
quell, The number of these disorders has 
increased greatly the past few years, and the 
Army has been called upon to come to the 
assistance of civil authorities on numerous 
occasions, particularly the National Guard. 
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[From the Springfield (Ohio) News-Sun, 
May 3, 1970] 


Snoop WE Musr? 


Big Brother, army-style, may be watching 
you and what's more, a federal district judge 
has ruled that it is perfectly all right for the 
Army. to spy on civilians. The American 
Civil Liberties Union, which pressed the case 
against the snoops, will try again, and it is 
difficult to believe that higher courts won't 
tell the Army to start minding its own busi- 
ness. s 

The issue has been kicked up by the re- 
port from a former intelligence officer that 
the Army has 1,000 undercover agents prob- 
ing, and compiling files on, several civil 
rights, antiwar and racist groups. The Army 
has conceded that the report is substantially 
correct. and claims that it must spy on such 
groups because it someday might be called to 
put down civil disturbances involving them. 

District Judge George Hart Jr. ruled that 
the Army's activities are constitutional, bás- 
ing his decision in part on a far-fetched 
comparison between newspaper reporting 
and official surveillance and infiltration. 
That’s as untenable as the Army's own ex- 
cusé; which, if carried to its logical conclu- 
slon, soon would“ have soldiers: spying on 
Republican and Democratic politicians be- 
cause their conventions might become dis- 
orderly. 

The issue obviously deserves the sustained 
opposition that the civil liberties union has 
vowed. Chances are an appeals court will 
order the Army back to soldiering. In the 
meantime, however, whether or not the 
snooping is constitutional, it is clearly 
wrong. 


[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, 
May 20, 1970] 


Army STILL SPYING on CIVILIANS 


House committee. disclosure that Army, 
Navy and Air Force intelligence services are 
spending $2.9 billion ‘per year should be read 
in conjunction. with former Army. Capt. 
Christopher H. Pyle's letter to the editor else- 
where oni this page. 

As Mr. Pyle points out, the military, to do 
its job, “must have maps and descriptions 
of potential riot areas, early warning, of in- 
cidents likely to provoke mass violence, and 
information about direct threats to military 
installations, activities and personnel. But 
it does not need dossiers, card files, com- 
puterized data banks and identification lists 
describing the political beliefs and actions of 
persons and groups that pose no threat to 
public order or military security.” 

It is intolerable that the Army is still go- 
ing about the business of spying on civilians 
in their purely civilian activities despite as- 
surances to congressional committees that it 
would abandon such purely political and in- 
timidating practices. 

The $2.9 biilion doces not iInchide the cost 
of day-to-day operations in Vietnam or else- 
where beyond the United States, and it does 
not include the cost’ of intelligence activities 
of either the State Department or the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. The $6 billicn’ an- 
nual expenditure of the CIA is concealed (or 
until now has seén) ‘In a one-line {tem in the 
Federal budget. The $2.9: billion does include 
such items as the cost of infiltrating a coali- 
tion of church groups running a project for 
emotionally disturbed young people. It takes 
@ strange kind of mind to find a threat to the 
security of the mation in such socially com- 
mendable enterprises. 

Except within the areas defined in Capt. 
Pyle'’s letter; what:Americans do in‘their-own 
country’ would be none of the military’s 
business even if the military’s inquiry into 
such matters cost not one penny. But As- 
sistant Defense Secretary Robert F. Froehike 
has testified that he “cannot'hazard’a guess" 
as to the total spent on intelligence over and 
above the sums mentioned. He has said that, 
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if he made such a guess, “it would be fright- 
ening.” 

Can any better argument be offered for 
Congress to get back its traditional control 
of the purse strings and other powers over 
American life’ which it has surrendered: to 
the executive branch of the government? 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
May 21, 1970] 
SURVEILLANCE 

The Senate Judiciary Committee has given 
unanimous approval to Sen, Sam Ervin’s bill 
designed to protect the constitutional rights 
and privacy of executive branch employees. 
The bill, which, incidentally, has 54 other 
sponsors, would prohibit the questioning of 
government personnel or applicants for gov- 
ernment jobs about thelr religion, personal 
relationships, sexual attitudes, race, religion, 
political preferences or affiliations unrelated 
to their employment. Well. you might think 
this was just a generalized expression of 
senatorial preference for virtue over vice. 
But not at all. When a closely similar meas- 
ure came to the Senate floor in September, 
1967, it passed that chamber overwhelmingly. 
Tt died aborning, however, in a House Post 
OmMice and Civil Service subcommittee—be- 
cause certain federal agencies, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission among them, looked askance 
at so much freedom. 

In its contemporary version, Senator Er- 
vin’s bill provides exemptions for the CIA, 
NSA and FBI, gumshoe operations that con- 
tinually insist they are a law unto them- 
se)yes.Perhaps the bill’s sponsors figure that 
those who go to work for these agencies are 
old enough to know what they're getting 
into and deserve no better than what they 
get; and it may be that exempting them is 
the price that has to be paid for covering 
State, Treasury and all the rest Of the execu- 
tive branch. 

But what about all the rest of us outside 
the government? Senator Ervin’s ardent ob- 
jections notwithstanding, the U.S. Army is 
still taking it upon itself to collect data about 
all manner of citizens, recording among other 
things their participation In protests, their 
attendance at political meetines, their en- 
roliment of petitions. These data, computer- 
ized by the brilliant resourcefulness of mod- 
ern technology, lie waiting like buried bullets 
to shoot down a blossoming career. There ts 
not much use in protecting government em- 
ployees from snooping if the citizens who 
might otherwise become employees are under 
Big Brother's surveillance. In such a system. 
no one knows what job offers may be denied 
him because at some time he has been un- 
conventional or indiscreet. 

The American Civil Liberties Union has 
challenced this army surveillance in the 
courts. Its effort failed in a federal district 
court here; but the iesue is now up for circuit 
court review. Government snooping into the 
private lives of citizens charged with no vio- 
lation of law is worse than a nuisance, worse 
than an intimidation. It is a fascist technique 
which fosters fascism. 


[From the Progressive, June 1970} 
Tre Boon or SNOoPERY 


(By Morton Komdracke, Washington corre- 
spondent for the Chicago Sun-Times) 
If the nation is threatened with bombings, 

bank burnings, violent demonstrations, and 

assassinations: doesn’t the Government have 

& responsibility to find out who ts up to such 


terrorism, and head it off? Indisputably, it 
does, but Federal agencies are now using 


this responsibility as a pretext for infiltra- 
tion, spying, and file-keeping On a scale that 
would dumfound eyen the redoubtable old 
snooper of the 1920s, the late Attorney Gén- 
eral A. Mitchell Palmer. 

Consider: 

The Justice Department’s Interdivisional 
Information Unit daily receives hundreds of 
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raw reports from the FBI, the Secret Service, 
and: other agencies, and feeds them into a 
computer. Each week, the computer disgorges 
its contents onto print-out paper which fills 
four two-inch-thick regional books that list 
every demonstration in the country, violent 
and. nonviolent, along with its organizers 
ani their political backgrounds. 

The Secret. Service has compiled a com- 
puterized. data bank containing 100,000 
names and 50,000 investigative dossiers— 
not only on potential assassins, but on-per- 
sons who might “embarrass” or make 
“abusive statements” about high Govern- 
ment oficials. 

As recently revealed by John Lang of the 
Associated. Press, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion .employs seventeen clerks to read dis- 
senting publications and clip the name of 
persons “fayorably mentioned” for addition 
to the Commission’s “subversive activities 
file,” which now contains 2.5 million names. 
The CSC files are available to other Federal 
investigating agencies, 

As uncovered by Robert. Walters 
Washington Star, the Civil Service Commis- 
sion ‘is also. considering guidelines which 
would forbid Federal employment to persons 
who “engage in violent campus demonstra- 
tions’’—not necessarily those convicted of 
any crime or even formally charged. 

In the most unconscionable example of 
all, the Army has undertaken to infiltrate 
civilian political groups, report on them, and 
keep massive files on individuals who have 
nothing whatever to do with the military, In 
response to criticism, the Army has justified 
this activity by referring to its need to move 
into situations of civil disérder when ordered 
to. do so by the President. The Army was 
called into five cities In 1967 and 1968—-none 
since—yet until recently it maintained’ two 
computerized data banks on civilians and 
still maintains one, at Fort Monroe, Virginia. 
It compiled two “blacklists” of troublesome 
individuals and groups, ‘and it has a micro- 
film file containing the names of thousands 
of citizens, including Mrs..Martin Luther 
King, Joan Baez, Julian Bond, and anti-war 
Admiral Arnold E. True. Still other files are 
kept by local military intelligence groups 
headquartered in cities around the country. 

Although the Army claims that its 1,000 
counterintelligence agents äre uncer specific 
orders not to engage in undercover activities 
in the civilian community, they regularly 
pose as students and newsmen at demon- 
strations and pose as interested particlpants 
by joining groups. One agent took up res- 
idence at Resurrection City in 1968. Another 
had a reserved seat at the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. The 116th Military In- 
telligence group in Washington for a while 
drove to demonstrations in a video tape truck 
marked “Midwest News.” 

This does not begin to exhaust the list of 
agencies now involyéd in the boom business 
of snoopery. Others include the Post Office 
and the Navy on the Federal level, and 
“subversive units” of several local police de- 
partments, which share their information 
with Federal spies. 

The problem is compounded by the atti- 
tude of official Washington. On the one hand, 
the Nixon Administration’s policies and 
rhetoric contribute to, the radicalization of 
students, blacks, and just plain citizens. On 
the other, the Administraticn is cracking 
back at the radicalization by ““unshackling” 
the uniformed police and expanding the 
political police, Attorney General John 
Mitchell has already authorized the use of 
‘national security” wiretaps, requiring no 
court permission, on radical groups: 

As disclosed by James Naughton of The 
New York Times; conservatives in the White 
House are determined to step up surveillance 
still further in the conviction that radical 
dissenters are not politically motivated at all. 
“We're dealing with the criminal mind,” one 
Presidential aide told Naughton. 


of ‘the 
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Without a doubt, there are criminals 

among U.S. radicals who give not one whit 
for democratic procedure and who would be 
only too happy to see an orgy of fear and de- 
struction result in the actual triumph of a 
police state. To control the terrorists, how- 
ever, we cannot rely on the Federal internal 
security establishment as it presently oper- 
ates. All of its instincts, ideological and bu- 
reaucratic, impel it to construct the kind of 
police state the radicals seek. In a sense, SDS 
bomb-throwers and J, Edgar Hoover's wire- 
tappers are partners in accelerating us toward 
1984. 
Breaking up this partnership will require 
Congressional intervention in response to 
public demand. In the era of terror and panic 
that we seem to be entering, however, few 
Congressional voices have been heard. In fact, 
only one legislator has had the temerity and 
the power to speak out consistently. He is 
Senator Sam Ervin Jr., North Carolina Demo- 
crat, whose strict constructionist view of the 
Constitution permits no bridling of the First 
Amendment and no invasion of privacy save 
through the legislative process. Ervin, who 
is a civil liberties hero and a civil rights ras- 
cal, is preparing hearings on a broad range of 
Government spying and suppression of dis- 
sent. He cannot hold them too soon. It is im- 
perative that they lead to tough legislation 
prescribing what the snooping establishment 
can and cannot do. Most spying now goes on 
under regulations promulgated by the spies 
themselves. 

Ervin cannot bear the burden alone. Lib- 
erals, many of whom have been curiously 
inactive, must mount a major campaign to 
resist and reverse the current trend toward a 
police state, while still providing adequate 
controls to enable the Government to deal 
with genuine threats of violence. So must 
true conservatives, if their proclaimed com- 
mitment to preserve liberty is sincere. 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 


Feb. 5, 1970] 
ARMY SNOOPS ON CIVILIANS’ POLITICAL ACTS 
(By John Cramer) 

Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., the Constitutional 
Rights subcommittee chairman, may soon 
call special hearings on the recent disclosure 
that the Army has its own small regiment 
of plain-clothesmen checking on citizens who 
lawfully engage in protest movements. 

And on the further disclosure, denied but 
not quite believed, that the Army is planning 
a data bank to provide “instant” information 
on the citizens investigated. 

Both disclosures came in an article by 
Christopher H. Pyle, a former Army intelli- 
gence captain, in the January issue of the 
year-old, highly impressive Washington 
Monthly. 

The Pyle article says in effect: 

If you were a Federal employe who helped 
lead Monday's brown-bag boycott against 
Pentagon cafeterias, your activities probably 
were observed surreptitiously ... duly re- 
corded ... and reports fanned out to Army 
installations even in Alaska, Asia and Europe 
by some of the almost 1,000 under-cover Army 
investigators “keeping track of political pro- 
tests of all kind—from Klan rallies in North 
Carolina to anti-war speeches at Harvard.” 

That if you were active on Moratorium Day, 
no matter how legally, you are almost a 100 
per cinch to make the Army's dally and 
weekly reports to its far-flung stations. 


ARMY CLAIMS NEED 

The Army justifies this on the ground that 
it needs the information to play its necessary 
role in assisting civilian authorities in time 
of civil disturbances. 

Mr. Pyle insists, and Sen. Ervin agrees, that 
the Army program goes far beyond its legiti- 
mate needs. 

The nationwide surveillance network Mr. 
Pyle writes about is based at Ft. Holabird, 
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Baltimore. Its principal function, he says, is 
“to protect the Army from espionage, sabo- 
tage, and subversion. Its main job is to in- 
vestigate personnel being considered for se- 
curity clearances, and to inspect military 
installations for adequate physical, wire- 
communications, and document security.” 

But in practice, his article says: 

Holabird uses “soldier agents . . . per- 
sonable young men” to keep watch on “vir- 
tually every political activist group in the 
country” ... including “the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, Clergy and Lay- 
men United Against the War in Vietnam, 
the Civil Liberties Union, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People.” 

These “soldier agents” are given only mini- 
mum training. 

The information they collect is distrib- 
uted by a group “commanded by a major 
and run by a civilian. They supervise the 
work of about a dozen persons who work in 
Shifts around the clock. Most are WAC 
typists...” 

This force “rarely has the time to verify, 
edit or interpret” the reports they send out 
to Army installations world-wide. 

But despite this, the reports are used by 
other agencies, including Civil Service Com- 
mission, in evaluating the fitness for duty 
of Federal job applicants, and Federal em- 
Ployes already on the job. 


PUBLISHES BLACKLIST 


Mr. Pyle also wrote: 

“The Army also periodically publishes an 
eight-by-ten-inch, glossy-cover paperback 
booklet known within the intelligence cir- 
cles as the ‘blacklist’. 

“The ‘blacklist’ is an encyclopedia of pro- 
files of peoples and organizations who, in 
the opinion of the Intelligence Command 
Officials who compile it, might ‘cause trouble 
for the Army’... 

“Sometime in the near future the Army 
will link its teletype reporting system to a 
computerized data bank. 

“This computer .. . will be able to pro- 
duce instant printouts of information in 96 
separate categories. The incident reports will 
relate to the Army’s role in domestic dis- 
turbances, and will describe such occur- 
rences as bombings, mass violence and armed 
thefts. 

“The personality reports—to be extracted 
from the incident reports—will be used to 
supplement the Army’s seven million indi- 
vidual security clearance dossiers and to 
generate new files on the political activities 
of civilians wholly unassociated with the 
military.” 

If it doesn’t scare you, 
scares me! 


it should. It 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) News, Jan. 15, 1970] 


ARMY SPYING ON CIVILIANS, Ex-INTELLIGENCE 
MAN Says 
(By Robert Gruenberg) 

WaASHINGTON.—The Army has 1,000 plain- 
clothes agents spying on civilian activities 
ranging from antiwar protests to Ku Klux 
Klan rallies, a former Army intelligence 
officer has charged. 

Aside from violence-prone groups that the 
Army first decided in 1965 to watch, those 
under surveillance now include the National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple, the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
and Clergy and Laymen United Against the 
War in Vietnam, according to former Capt. 
Christopher H. Pyle. 

Pyle, a doctoral candidate at Columbia 
University, recently completed two years’ 
service in Army intelligence. 

Writing in the current Washington 
Monthly, Pyle says Army agents frequently 
have posed as press photographers covering 
antiwar demonstrations, students and even 
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as “residents” in Resurrection City, the mass 
assembly of poor blacks in Washington in 
the summer of 1968. 

Originally, Pyle said, the Army's purpose 
was to “provide early warnings of civil dis- 
orders” it might be called upon to quell. 

The program has expanded, he said, so 
that “today the Army maintains files on the 
membership, ideology, programs and prac- 
tices of virtually every activist political group 
in the country.” 

The information is funneled by a teletype 
network to major troop commands in this 
country daily, while its files are available to 
the U.S. Civil Service Commission, the Atomic 
Energy Commission and military intelli- 
gence units. 

The system will soon be hooked into a 
computerized data bank at Fort Holabird, in 
Baltimore, and will provide, among other 
things, Pyle said, “personality reports” on 
civilians “wholly unassociated with the mili- 

Pyle added that the army’s files, unlike 
those of the FBI’s national crime information 
center, “will not be restricted to the storage 
of case histories of persons arrested for (or 
convicted of) crimes.” 


[From Computerworld, Feb. 11, 1970] 


ARMY FILES DATA ON LAWFUL CIVILIAN 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 
(By Joseph Hanlon) 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Army now has a 
computerized data bank on lawful civilian 
political activity. 

The computerized file of Civil Disturbance 
Incident Reports is one of several data banks 
maintained by the U.S. Army Intelligence 
Command Headquarters at Fort Holabird, 
here. 

The incident reports actually include not 
only “civil disturbances,” but lawful and 
non-violent meetings and lectures as well, 
and apparently include groups such as the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

Data from the file is available to other gov- 
ernment agencies doing security checks, ac- 
cording to the Army. Primary input to the 
file appears to be newspaper clippings, with 
little or no attempt made to verify them. 

CONGRESSMEN PROTEST 


Letters of protest have been sent to Army 
Secretary Stanley R. Resor by the two con- 
gressmen most concerned about privacy: 
Sen. Sam J. Ervin, chairman of the Senate 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, and 
Rep. Cornelius E. Gallagher, chairman of the 
House Right to Privacy Inquiry. 

The existence of the data bank was first 
revealed in the January Washington Monthly 
in an article by Christopher H. Pyle, who re- 
cently completed two years as a captain with 
Army Intelligence. 


COMPUTER CORRELATES TRENDS 


The incident reports are gathered from 300 
field offices throughout the country, and are 
sent here by Teletype. The reports are then 
punched into cards and processed by com- 
puter. 

An Army spokesman said that the com- 
puter “can correlate trends and like inci- 
dents” and could compile a list of all of the 
incidents in which a particular person has 
been involved. Other details of the computer 
operation are not available. 

Incident reports are gathered by the local 
field offices from the police and by clipping 
local newspapers. The headquarters sub- 
scribes to the major news services such as 
the Associated Press, and articles relating to 
incidents are filed. 

The FBI is also a major source of informa- 
tion, according to the spokesman. Finally, 
some information is obtained by undercover 
agents. 

The justification for the data bank, ac- 
cording to the Army spokesman, is that the 
Army needs information of potential civil 
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disorders that it might be called upon to 
quell. In addition to collecting incident re- 
ports, the Intelligence Command Head- 
quarters also collects information on “pos- 
sible subversive activity” by civilians, and the 
“names and addresses of influential people 
in certain groups.” 

The Army maintains the name and ad- 
dress list in order to call on leaders for 
help in quelling riots, according to the 
spokesman. But Pyle suggests that the list 
is actually maintained in order to give the 
Army a list of people to be arrested. 


ACLU INCLUDED? 


The Army admits that incident reports in- 
clude lawful meetings, and Pyle claims that 
the Army is building files on groups that are 
unlikely to be involved in civil disturbances. 
“The Army maintains files on the member- 
ship, ideology, programs, and practices of 
virtually every activist political group in 
the country,” he said. 

“These include not only such violence- 
prone organizations as the Minutemen and 
the Revolutionary Action Movement, but 
such nonviolent groups as the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference, Clergy and 
Laymen United Against the War in Viet- 
nam, the American Civil Liberties Union, 
Women Strike for Peace, and the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP).” 

Pyle told CW that while touring an Army 
Intelligence office, he saw a stack of incident 
report cards. The top card, he said, con- 
tained a single notation: that Arlo Tatum, 
executive secretary of the Central Committee 
of Conscientious Objectors, had delivered a 
speech at the University of Oklahoma on the 
legal rights of conscientious objectors. 


OTHER DATA BANKS 


The Army Intelligence Command Head- 
quarters maintains several data banks here. 


A noncomputerized one is the Investigative 
Records Repository (IRR) used to maintain 
information for security checks of Army 
personnel and civilian Army employees. In- 
formation in the IRR files is available to the 
FBI, the Central Intelligence Agency, and to 


other security 
checks. 

The Intelligence Command probably ex- 
changes data between its various data banks 
as needed, so that agencies requesting infor- 
mation from the IRR for a security check 
can probably get information from the inci- 
dent reports as well. 

Pyle charged that the incident reports 
“will be used to supplement the Army's sev- 
en million individual security-clearance 
dossiers and to generate new files on the po- 
litical activities of civilians wholly unasso- 
ciated with the military.” The Army spokes- 
man refused to discuss access rules for the 
incident reports. Pyle sees two dangers posed 
by the data bank of incident reports. First, 
since the incident reports are filed without 
much, if any, check, it is likely that ‘“‘unveri- 
fied and potentially erroneous and irrele- 
vant reports” will get into the security- 
clearance dossiers of the IRR. 

Second, Pyle notes that “unlike similar 
computers now in use at the FBI's National 
Crime Information Center in Washington,” 
this computerized data bank is not restrict- 
ed to the storage of case histories of people 
who have been arrested. Rather, it “special- 
izes in files devoted exclusively to descrip- 
tions of the lawful political activity of civil- 
ians.” 


government agencies for 


STATES ALSO HAVE DATA BANKS 

The Army is not the only organization 
maintaining data banks of legal political ac- 
tivity. Many state police departments also 
do, and in some cases the information is 
available to the public. Most such files are 
not computerized, but since the Army In- 
telligence draws on state police files, this in- 
formation probably ends up in the Army’s 
computerized data bank. 
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The Massachusetts State Police Division 
of Subversive Activities maintains such a 
data bank. In its annual report for fiscal 1968, 
the division said that it had set up files “on 
peace groups, civil rightists, and other such 
groups.” During that year, it “performed 4,- 
034 security name checks.” 

Such checks are not just for state agen- 
cies. Although they are not authorized to 
do so, they will give out information to 
private concerns who call and ask. CW and 
other Boston newspapers have been able to 
check on individual files merely by telephon- 
ing the division and saying that they were 
considering hiring the individual. 


NEW JERSEY FILE ILLEGAL 


In New Jersey, the state attorney general 
had set up a reporting system in which the 
state police received reports on protests, ral- 
lies, and other demonstrations, whether legal 
or illegal. 

Reports were to include basic personal data 
on the individuals involved, such as their 
names, ages, occupations and employers, 
names and addresses of associates, financial 
status, and past activities. 

Last year, State Superior Court Judge J.S.C. 
Matthews ordered the attorney general to 
stop collecting such reports and “destroy all 
forms and files connected” with the report- 
ing system. 

Matthews declared that “the secret files 
that would be maintained as a result of this 
intelligence gathering system are inherently 
dangerous and by their very existence tend 
to restrict those who would advocate, within 
the protected areas, social and political 
change.” 

DOES NEW YORK HAVE A FILE? 


New York State’s computerized criminal 
data bank may also contain such a file. Plans 
call for it to contain a “crime intelligence 
file” which would include suspected Mafia 
members. This file is being used to check on 
possible Mafia associations with stock broker- 
age house employees [CW, Sept. 17]. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 13, 1970.] 
PLAN HEARINGS ON ARMY'S POLITICAL DATA 
BANK 
(By Morton Kondracke) 

WASHINGTON.—A House subcommittee will 
hold hearings in two or three weeks on the 
Army’s computerized system for gathering 
political information of civilians, a commit- 
tee aide said Wednesday. 

Timing of the hearings depends on when 
the Army responds to inquiries sent to the 
Pentagon two weeks ago by Rep. Cornelius 
Gallagher (D—-N.J.). 

Gallagher, chairman of the House Govern- 
ment Operations Committee’s right-of-pri- 
vacy inquiry, is one of three legislators to 
have requested information on the Army 
system after its existence was disclosed by 
a former intelligence officer. 

None of the three has received a response 
from the Army. Besides Gallagher, the letters 
were sent by Senators Abraham Ribicoff (D- 
Conn.) and Sam Ervin (D-N.C.). 

Concern about activities of the CONUS 
(for Continental U.S.) intelligence branch of 
Army intelligence was first aroused by former 
Capt. Christopher Pyle in a magazine article 
in the Washington Monthly. 

Pyle, now a graduate student at Columbia 
University, charged that the Army “has gone 
far beyond the limits of its needs and au- 
thority in collecting domestic political in- 
telligence.” 

Though the Army has not yet responded 
to the legislators, it did acknowledge to 
newsmen that information is maintained on 
civilians “who have been active in past civil 
disturbance activity” and that it keeps com- 
puterized files on “civil disturbance in- 
cidents.” 

HOW IT’S GATHERED 

Ribicoff asked the Army specifically 

whether the information is gathered by the 
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Army itself or whether data is supplied by 
other agencies. 

The Army told reporters that its informa- 
tion comes from local, state and federal law 
enforcement agencies, though Pyle said it 
also was gathered by army intelligence 
agents posing as press photographers, college 
students and “residents” at Resurrection 
City. 

The Army said its agents never engaged 
in undercover activity to gather domestic 
political intelligence. 


COMPUTERIZATION CRITICIZED 


Inquiries by Gallagher and Ervin were di- 
rected especially at the computerization of 
the Army information. 

Long a battler against construction of a 
national data bank, Gallagher said the Army 
system described by Pyle seemed to be “a 
nationwide data bank of information about 
the constitutionally protected protest and 
dissent activities of many American organi- 
zations.” 

Gallagher told Army Sec. Stanley Resor in 
a letter that “I am deeply concerned about 
the implications of collecting dossiers on 
Americans who are pursuing constitutionally 
protected activities, especially when they are 
to be inextricably embedded in immediately 
available form in a computerized data sys- 
tem.” 

REBUTTAL? 

Gallagher asked Resor whether individuals 
would be permitted to review and correct in- 
formation gathered on them. He also asked 
about the Army's authority for operating the 
system, its use and source of funds. 

Replying to reporters’ questions, the Army 
insisted that its computerized files were not 
arranged by individual but by “incident” 
and were used only “for analysis of trends 
and identification of potential trouble spots.” 

But a Gallagher aide, Charles Witter, said 
testimony in previous computer-control 
hearings had shown that as long as informa- 
tion on individuals is stored in a computer, 
under whatever subject heading, it can be 
retrieved. 

SECRET SERVICE LINK 


Witter said the Gallagher inquiry will also 
look into whether there is a link between the 
Army system and the data bank maintained 
by the Secret Service. 

That system, complained of by Ervin, per- 
mits collection of information on cranks, 
gate crashers and persons who threaten high 
government officials, but also on “anti-Amer- 
ican or anti-U.S. government demonstrations 
in the U.S. or overseas” and individuals and 
groups intending to “embarrass” government 
Officials. 

[From the Minneapolis Tribune, Feb. 15, 
1970] 


U.S. ARMY RIVALS FBI IN SURVEILLANCE OF 
DOMESTIC ACTIVISTS 
(By Frank Wright) 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Not long ago Conrad 
Lynn, an author of draft evasion materials 
replaced Yale University Chaplain William 
Sloan Coffin as the principal speaker at a 
Philadelphia, Pa., rally. 

Lynn’s appearance at the antiwar meeting 
was sponsored by the Philadeiphia chapter 
of the Women’s Strike for Peace. About 200 
people came to the First Unitarian Church to 
hear him. 

The same week the Rev, Albert Cleage Jr., 
founder of the Black Christian Nationalist 
Movement in Detroit, Mich., spoke to about 
100 people at the Emmanuel Methodist 
Church there on the subject of black unity 
and the problems of the ghetto. 

Also that week, about 300 members of 
Veterans for Peace and Women for Peace 
held a demonstration at the Museum of Sci- 
ence and Industry in Chicago, Ill. 

They were protesting an armed forces 
exhibit. 
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In each case the gathering was peaceful, 
lawful and totally civilian in nature. 

But, also in each case, agents of the U.S. 
Army observed the event’and made report. 
The reports were quickly transmitted by the 
Army's intelligence command to every ma- 
jor troop’ headquarters in the continental 
United States, Hawaii, Alaska, Panama and 
Europe. 

These are not isolated incidents of occa- 
sional military surveillance of civilian politi- 
cal activity. 

To the contrary, they are evidence of the 
latest example of the continuing growth of 
federal “Big Brotherism’’-—meaning the en- 
croachment of the national government on 
individual privacy—in this country. 

For four years, it develops, the Army has 
been closely watching civilian polities. 
Nearly 1.000 plain-clothes agents working out 
of 300 offices across the nation keep track of 
all kinds of protests. 

The source of this disclosure is Christopher 
H. Pyle, a former Army intelligence officer. 
Pyle, 30, received an Army commission in 
1961 upon graduation from Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Matre, where he was in the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps. He obtained 
permission to delay bis active duty and 
earned a law degree and a master's degree in 
political science from Columbia University. 

He entered the Army in 1966 as a first 
lieutenant and was assigned to the intelli- 
gence branch at Fort Holabird in Baltimore, 
Md. He was discharged as a captain in 1968 
and now js a candidate for a doctor of 
philosophy degree at Columbia; 

He described the Army’s civilian-watching 
network in an article in the latest edition of 
the Washington Monthly, a journal focus- 
ing on politics and government. in the na- 
tional capital, 

“When this program began in the summer 
of 1965 its purpose was to provide early warn- 
ing of civil disorders which the Army might 
be called. upon to quell, In the summer of 
1967, however, its scope widened to include 
the political beliefs and actions of individuals 
and organizations active in the civil rights, 
white supremacy, black power and antiwar 
movements,” Pyle said. 

“Today the Army, maintains files on the 
membership, ideology, programs and practices 
of virtually every activist political group in 
the country. These include not only such 
violence-prone organizations as the Minute- 
men and the Revolutionary Action Move- 
ment, but such nonviolent groups as the 
Southern Christian Leadership Conference, 
Clergy and Laymen United Against the War 
in Vietnam, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, Women’s Strike for Peace and the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People,” Pyle said. 

“What is perhaps most remarkable about 
this domestic intelligence network is its 
potential for growth,” Pyle said. “Unin- 
hibited by congressional ‘or presidential 
oversight, it has already expanded to the 
point where it in some ways rivals the FBI's 
older internal-security program. 

“Tf the Army's fascination with the collec- 
tion of demestic intelligence continues to 
grow as it has in the recent past, the intelli- 
gence command could use military funds to 
develop one of the largest domestic intelli- 
gence operations outside of the Communist 
world,” he said: 

The Army obtains its information from 
state’ and lecal police, the FBI, newspapers 
and, on occasion, its own undercover oper- 
ations. ATmy agents have posed as press 
photographers covering antiwar protests, as 
students on college campuses and as resi- 
dents of Resurrection City, where the poor 
people lived during their march on Washing- 
ton in 1968, according to Pyle. 

He said the Army also recruits civilian m- 
formants—sometimes for pay but usually via 
appeals to patriotism. For example, he said, 
Columbia recently, gave students authority 
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to forbid routine inspection of their academ- 
ic records by government investigators; but 
the 108th Military Intelligence Group in New 
York City quietly persuaded an employee 
of the registrar's office to provide informa- 
tion from the closed files: on the sly. 

Army agents file hundreds of reports each 
month on events and personalities, Pyle said. 
They are distributed daily and weekly over a 
nationwide wire service completed in the fall 
of 1967, 

In addition, according to Pyle, the Army 
periodically. publishes a paperback booklet 
known in the intelligence trade as the 
“blacklist.” It contains. profiles on people 
and organizations who, in the opinion of the 
officials who compile it, “might cause trouble 
for the Army," Pyle said. 

Thé voluminous files, Pyle said, are soon to 
be computerized and stored in ä central loca- 
tion at Fort Holabird's Investigative Records 
Repository. 

This means their audience is likely to be 
substantially broadened, since numerous fed- 
eral agencies—including the FBI, Secret Serv- 
ice, passport Office, CIA, National Security 
Agericy, Civil Service Commission, the Navy 
and the Air Force—have access to the reposi- 
tory and its data banks. 

Pyle conceded that the Army, in order to 
help civilian Authorities, needs a certain 
amount of information to provide early warn- 
ing of incidents “likely to provoke mass vio- 
lence.” 

But, he asked, “must It also distribute and 
store detailed reports on the political beliefs 
and actiéns of individuals and groups?” 

He concluded that the Army hac gone much 
too far. 

Pyle’s case has been taken up by Sen. 
Sam Ervin, D-N.C., who is known primarily 
as a segregationist on civil rights. and a hard 
liner on law enforgement, but who also has 
a reputation as a champion of individual 
privacy, 

Acting as chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, Ervin has under- 
taken a government-wide invéstigation of 
federal data banks and the extent to which 
they. infringe on a person’s desire to be left 
alone. 

The first step is a survey of all depart- 
ments and agencies to determine, as Ervin 
put it in a Senate speech, “what data banks 
aro. being developed and how they operate.” 
The survey is still in progress: 

In the same speech ‘he called Pyle’s disclo- 
sures “disturbing” and added, "Clearly, the 
Army has no business operating data banks 
for surveillance of private. citizens, nor (does 
the Army) have any business in domestic 
politics.” 

Ervin also expressed comcern over ‘data 
drives” undertaken by other agencies and 
said many of them were “unconscionable.” 

As examples, he mentioned activities of the 
Secret Service, the Health, Education and 
Welfare Department. (HEW) and the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The Secret Service, he noted, has asked all 
federal employees to provide it not only with 
information about plots to do violence to 
high government officials but also with in= 
formation about people who want to make 
personal contact with those officials to re- 
dress grievances, persons who may be plan- 
ning to “embarrass” those officials in some 
way and persons who participate in “anti- 
American or anti-U.S.-government demon- 
strations."” 

HEW, Ervin said, is sending to Medicare 
and Social Security recipients a 72-question 
survey making detailed inquiries into their 
financlal condition and other aspects of their 
lives. 

Those who fail to respond, he said, are 
pressured by follow-up letters and telephone 
calls.from federal officials without ever being 
told that compliance is voluntary and not 
legally mandatory. 

An earlier investigation by his subcom- 
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mittee, Ervin said, showed that during the 
last three years the Census Bureau had con- 
ducted 87 surveys for 24 other agencies cover- 
ing more than 6 million people. 

“Everything from bomb, shelters to smok- 
ing habits to birth control methods was in- 
cluded:in these ‘people studies’,” Ervin said. 
“And usually with spaces for Social Security 
number, address and phone number on the 
form. All responses were fed into comput- 
ers.” 

He said those in charge of some of the 
studies had told his subcomittee that it was 
“bad psychology” to tell the recipient that 
the studies were voluntary, It was better, 
they told the subcommittee, to give him the 
impression his replies were “required on pain 
of penalty.” 

Ervin called for new legislation to super- 
vise and restrict the collection of data and, 
summing up, said: 

“In the total recall of vast computer sys- 
tems rests a potential for control and in- 
timidation which is alien ‘to our form of 
government and foreign to a society of free 
men. 

“Regardless of the purpose, regardless of 
the confidentiality, regardless of the harm to 
any one individual, the very existence of 
government files on how people exercise First 
Amendment Rights—how they think, speak, 
assemble and act in lawful pursuits—is a 
form of official psychological coercion to keep 
silent and to refrain from acting. 

“Because it is more insidious, it is a coer- 
cion far more effective and intimidating 
than any tyranny experienced by the found- 
ing fathers.” 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Feb. 27, 1970] 


CIVILIAN DATA BANKS CONTINUE, DESPITE 
Aamy DisavowaL 
(By Morton Kondracke) 

WAsHINGTtoN.—The Army continues to 
maintain computerized files on the political 
activities of thousands of- civilians despite 
asstrances it gave congressmen. Thursday 
that it has discontinued the practice, The 
Sun-Times learned. 

Microfilmed reports and a computerized 
index are maintained at the Pentagon on 
such individuals as Mrs. Martin Luther King 
Jr., folk singers Arlo Guthrie and Phil Ochs, 
black’ Georgia state Rep. Julian Bond and 
two retired military officers who have opposed 
the Victnam War, Rear Adm. Arnold E. True 
and Brig. Gen. Hugh B- Hester. 

The Army's general Counsel, Robert “E. 
Jordan III, sent letters to congressmen 
Thursday advising that a data bank at the 
Army Intelligence Command at Fort Hola- 
bird, Md., had been discontinued. 

But sources who could not be identified 
said that the Holabird computer was only 
one of several files the Army Keeps on civilian 
political activity. 

It was learned that Rep. Cornelius Gal- 
lagher (D-N.J.) arid Sen, Sam Ervin (D-N.C.) 
plan to continue their inquiries on Army data 
banks despite Jordan's letter. Ervin had 
asked the Army for a list Of all its data banks. 


CONFLICT APPARENT 


In his letter, Jordan mentioned only one. 
He said: “The civil disturbance data bank 
{at Holabird) was discontinued since, after 
study, it was determined that the data bank 
was not required to support potential Army 
civil disturbance missions.” 

Jordan’s letter also said that an “identi- 
fication list” of persons. “who might be in- 
volved in civil disturbance situations” had 
also been. discontinued, but Gallagher was 
known to be studying whether the Army 
continues to maintain other “blacklists.” 

Information supplied to The Sun-Times 
also. appears to confilct with Jordan's con- 
tention that the Army's “limited field of 
interest removes from legitimate concern of 
the Army minor forms of disturbances and 
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lawful activities not likely to lead to major 
disturbances involving use of federal re- 
sources.” 

Jordan declined to respond when an inter- 
view on the conflicting. information was re- 
quested. Army information officers said they 
could not answer reporters’ questions hecause 
of a sult filed by the American Civil Liberties 
Union to enjoin domestic intelligence gath- 
ering, even though the suit was not a crimi- 
nal proceeding. 


FAIL TO MENTION 


Sources said that Jordan's letter failed to 
mention these domestic intelligence files: 

(1) A microfilm data bank located at the 
Pentagon in the Directorate of Civil Disturb- 
ance Planning and Operations—the “domes- 
tic war room"—and maintained by the Coun- 
ter-Intelligence Analysis Division of the Office 
of the Army's Assistant Chief of Staff for 
Intelligence. 

Mrs. King, Bond, the folk singers and the 
military officers are only a few of thousands 
of persons on whom information is kept in 
the microfilm, the sources said. 

(2) Although the computerized file at Fort 
Holabird has been discontinued, the infor- 
mation it contained is still on file at seven 
Military Intelligence Group headquarters 
around the country and could be reassem- 
bled. 

Each group maintains files on domestic 
political activity in its region. Among them 
is the 113th MIG, Fort Sheridan, Ill. 

(3) Smaller files ‘are maintained at the 
G-2 Office of each of the six Arniy Commands 
in the Continental United States and the 
military district of Washington. 

(4) Still another political data bank is 


kept at the headquarters of the Continental 
Army Command, Fort Monroe; Va, 

Jordan’s letter went to congressmen in re- 
sponse to their inquiries about an- article 
published in a Washington magazine by a 
former Army officer. Jordan confined his an- 


swers to rebuttal of the officer's assertions, 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 28, 1970] 
ARMY STILL. MAINTAINING FILes On CIVILIANS’ 
POLITICAL Activity 


The Army acknowledges that It maintains 
files On the political activities of civilians 
other than the computerized political data 
bank 16 told congressmen it was closing 
down. 

It also conceded yesterday that informa- 
tion that formerly was kept in the computer 
is ‘still on file and has not been ordered 
destroyed. 

An Army spokesman confirmed that a mi- 
crofilm file is kept on civilian political activ- 
ity by the Counter-Intelligence Analysis Di- 
vision of the office of the Army’s assistant 
chief of staff for intelligence. 

The spokesman, an official in the office of 
Army General Counsel Robert E. Jordan ITI, 
said that very few files were képt on indi- 
vidual civilians. He could neither confirm nor 
deny existence of files on several specific 
individuals. 

Sources. who asked not to be identified re- 
affirmed, however, that individual and cr- 
ganizational files number in the thousands 
and that they include data on such indi- 
viduals as Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr., folk 
singers Ario Guthrie and Phil Ochs and 
Georgia State Rep. Julian Bond. 


SOME GROUPS MENTIONED 


In addition, the sources said, files are kept 
on such organizations as the American 
Friends Service Committee, the American 


Civil Liberties Union, the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, the John 


Birch Society, Clergy and Laymen Concerned 
about Vietnam and the New Mobilization 
Committee to End the War in Vietnam. 
Files are also kept on publications, fn- 
cluding the magazine the Nation, the news- 
letter of Young Americans for Freedom, the 
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New Left's National Guardian and the un- 
derground Berkeley Barb. 

The eight persons Indicted in connection 
with disorders at the Democratic National 
Convention in 1968 are giso listed, sources 
said. 

While admitting existence of the micro- 
film file, the Army spokesman sought to play 
down its size and importance. He said it was 
an uncomputerized “office file’ kept “for an- 
alysis purposes” by an agency charged with 
“answering specific questions” posed by top 
Army officials. 

He sald questions that might be posed to 
CIAD include “what likelihood is there that 
violence will occur this summer?” And 
“where is it likely to occur?” In case a mass 
march is planned somewhere, Another ques- 
tion would be “what likelihood is there that 
violence will occur which local authorities 
cannot handle?” 

CIAD would use its files, which “consist 
primarily of FBI reports,” to get an answer 
for the Army, based on the expected size of 
& march and the people and organizations 
planning it, he said. 

CIAD also has a role in determining which 
U.S, citles might experience large riots. The 
Army now plans to be able to handle eight 
major disorders at once, a reduction from 
the 25 once planned for. 

The spokesman said 
“innocent bureaucratic reason" 
CIAD files. 


that there was an 
for the 


FBI POLICY CITED 


He said, “The FBI has a policy that, if it 
once gives you a report, it won't give it to 
you again. So the analysis people have to 
keep the reports they've worked on before.” 

The spokesman said the files reflect work 
that CIAD has done. “This is far different 
from a data bank which contains whole 
reams of information,” such as the one the 
Army maintained at Ft. Holabird in Balti- 
more and which was discontinued after pres- 
sure from Congress. 

The spokesman said that a review of the 
Holabird data bank was under way before 
congressmen became aroused by a magazine 
article about it written by a former intelli- 
gence officer. 

He said 50, congressmen.sent inquiries to 
the Army about it—15 by personal letter to 
the Secretary of the Army. 

The Holabird data bank was ordered dis- 
continued. on Feb. 19, he said, and an an- 
nouncement was made Thursday to the 
congressmen. The announcement made no 
mention of the CIAD microfilm files or of the 
fact that formerly computerized information 
is still in files at Ft. Holabird, and at seven 
military intelligence group. headquarters 
around the nation. 

NO DESTRUCTION ORDER 

No order has been issued yet for the de- 
struction of those files; or of still other files 
maintained by the Continental Army Com- 
mand at Ft. Monroe, Va., the spokesman 
acknowledged. 

The Justice Department is the agency 
charged by President Nixon with primary 
responsibility for civil disorders. 

The spokesman said, “We've been pushing 
for a long time to get Justice and the FBI 
to take over this responsibility completely. 

“Justice does not (now) have the capa- 
bility, in our minds, todo the job. 

“We have to have an answer if were asked, 
‘Will there be violence,'” 

“Until we are satisfied that Justice can 
answer the question satisfactorily, we have 
todo it ourselves.” 


[From the Charlotte (N.C.) Observer, 
March 1970] 
DATA BANKS FOR ARMY RILE ERVIN 
(By Davis Merritt) 
WASHINGTON.—Angered by the Army’s use 
of data banks to keep track of Political pro- 
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testers, Sen. Sam Ervin (D., N.C.) announced 
Tuesday a governmentwide study of the sur- 
veillance of private citizens. 

(Such civilian intelligence operations by 
the Army were recently disclosed in the arti- 
cle in the Washington Monthly magazine, 
which was reprinted in The Herald.) 

Ervin said the Army and other government 
agencies are creating “monsters of surveil- 
lance whose very existence is often a form 
of coercion” to silence political protest. 

Through his Senate Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee, the senator will'try to identify 
and control the many and massive intelli- 
gence-gathering programs within the goy- 
ernment. 

Citizens’ First Amendment rights to free 
speech, assembly and petition will be “deva= 
stated beyond repair ufless there is all-out 
control over the ever-curious executive 
branch of government,” Ervin said. 

The data banks are “‘garbagé’ bins for the 
products of unwarranted invasions of pri- 
vacy” and, “when hooked together, form a 
grave threat to Americans.” 

Ervin is particularly’ miffed: about a-re- 
cently disclosed Army system that keeps 
track of citizen anti-war protests. 

Called CONUS, the secret Army data bank 
includes clippings from newspapers about 
campus and city-street protest activity and 
memos from intelligence agents based on 
casual conversations. 

Ervin, early this month, wrote to Army Sec- 
retary Stanley Resor asking what business 
the Army had collecting data on. civilians 
and what that had-to do with defending the 
country. 

He hasn't received a reply, and that makes 
him angry, too. 

The military, he said, should have no role 
in civilian politics. 

Likewise, he said, referring to previous 
data-bank discoveries by his subcommittee, 
the Secret Seryice has no business taking 
names of anti-war marchers, HEW has no 
business blacklisting scientists for their po- 
litical beliefs, and government agencies have 
no business asking government employes how 
they spend their spare hours. 

Ervin wants the study of all government 
data banks to help write laws giving citizens 
the right. to see and answer charges made 
against them during ‘Intelligence-gathering 
operations. He also wants to control the 
improper exchange of information between 
agencies. 

“The public does not have enough knowl- 
ledge of these operations,” he said. “There 
is no law requiring that the agencies diyulge 
what they are doing.” 

[From the San Antonio {Tex} 
News, Mar. 1, 1970] 
Fort SAM FILE WATCHES CIVILIANS 


WasHIncton.—The Army is maintaining 
computerized files at Fort Sam Houston, on 
the political activities of civilians from San 
Antonio and. elsewhere in the four-state 
4th Army area. 

The existence of the political “data bank” 
at Fort Sam was revealed. this past. week after 
the Army told congressmen it was closing 
its political data bank at Fort Holabird in 
Baltimore. 

Later the Pentagon acknowletiged that it 
was also maintaining the political data banks 
at seven other locations, including Fort Sam 
Houston. 

The situation came to light after Rep. 
Cornelius Gallagher, D-N.J., and Sen. Sam 
Ervin, D-N.C., began quizzing Pentagon of- 
ficials about reports of military intelligence 
activity in the realm of civilian politics. 

Under fire, the Army's general counsel, 
Robert E. Jordan III, sent letters to con- 
gressmen Thursday advising that the data 
bank at Fort Holabird had been closed. 

Sen. Ervin commended the Army Satur- 
day for discontinuing ‘the Holabird opera- 
tion, but said further action is necessary 


Express and 
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to protect the First Amendment freedoms of 
American citizens. 

“The essential factor here was not neces- 
sarily the computerization of the files but the 
fact of the Army surveillance of citizens,” 
Ervin said. 

“Although I have little, if anything, in 
common with the attitudes and views of 
some of the persons who are probably in 
the Army files, the very existence of such 
unconstitutional surveillance by the Army 
is, I believe, destructive of our form of gov- 
ernment,” he said. 

The senator called on the Army to “re- 
group and redefine their strategic objectives, 
lower their sights and re-identify their 
enemy. Under our Constitution, that enemy 
is not the American citizen.” 

The Army conceded that information 
formerly kept in the Holabird computer is 
still on file and has not been ordered de- 
stroyed. 

It is the Pentagon’s position that such 
files are necessary for military assessment 
of the possibility of domestic violence. 

According to an Army spokesman, political 
intelligence gathering and analyses are un- 
welcome functions carried out by the Army 
only because the Justice Department is not 
capable of handling them yet. 

Justice is the agency charged by Presi- 
dent Nixon with primary responsibility for 
civil disorders. 

The spokesman said, “We've been pushing 
for a long time to get Justice and the FBI 
to take over this responsibility completely. 

“Justice does not have the capability, in 
our minds, to do the job. 

“We have to have an answer if we're asked, 
‘will there be violence?’ 

“Until we are satisfied that Justice can 
answer the question satisfactorily, we have 
to do it ourselves. 

“Our hope is, we can get out of this en- 


tirely. We hope Justice will take over this 
responsibility themselves. When they are 
able to do so to our satisfaction, that analysis 


office—the Counter Intelligence Analysis 
Division—will close down entirely.” 

Microfilmed reports and a computerized 
index are maintained at CIAD on such in- 
dividuals as Mrs. Martin Luther King Jr., 
folk singers Arlo Guthrie and Phil Ochs, 
black Georgia State Rep. Julian Bond and 
two retired military officers who have op- 
posed the Vietnam war, Rear Adm. Arnold 
E. True and Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Hester. 

In addition, sources who could not be 
identified said, files are kept on such orga- 
nizations as the American Friends Service 
Committee, the American Civil Liberties 
Union, the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, the John Birch Society, 
Clergy and Laymen Concerned About Viet- 
nam and the New Mobilization Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam. 

Files are also kept on publications, in- 
cluding the magazine The Nation, the news- 
letter of Young Americans for Freedom, the 
new left’s National Guardian and the un- 
derground Berkeley Barb. 

The eight persons Indicted in connection 
with disorders at the Democratic National 
Convention in 1968 are also listed, sources 
said. 

While admitting existence of the microfilm 
file, the army spokesman sought to play 
down its size and importance. He said it was 
an uncomputerized “office file’ kept “for 
analysis purposes” by an agency charged with 
“answering specific questions” posed by top 
army Officials. 

Questions that might be posed to CIAD 
include, he said, “What likelihood is there 
that violence will occur this summer?” and 
“Where is it likely to occur?” In case a mass 
march is planned somewhere, another ques- 
tion would be, “What likelihood is there 
that violence will occur which local authori- 
ties cannot handle?” 
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Although the computerized file at Fort 
Holabird has been discontinued, the infor- 
mation in it still is on file at seven military 
intelligence group headquarters around the 
country and could be reassembled. 

Each group maintains files on domestic 
political activity in its region. 

The groups are the 108th MIG, Fort 
Devens, Mass.; the 109th MIG, Fort Meade, 
Md.; the 111th, Fort McPherson, Ga.; the 
112th, Fort Sam Houston; the 113th, Fort 
Sheridan, Ill.; the 115th, the Presidio, San 
Francisco; the 710th Military Intelligence 
Detachment, Hawaii, and the 116th MIG, 
Washington, D.C. 

“The business of the Army in such situ- 
ations (as domestic violence) is to know 
about the conditions of highways, bridges 
and facilities,” Sen. Ervin said. “It is not to 
predict trends and reactions by keeping track 
of the thoughts and actions of Americans 
exercising First Amendment freedoms. 

“If ever there was a case of military over- 
kill, this is it...” 

Secretary Jordan said, “The Army’s domes- 
tic intelligence activity has been to a small 
degree in the civil sector, but only to focus 
upon, civilian disorder, and the Army has 
long been pressing to have civilian govern- 
mental agencies meet even these intelligence 
needs.” 

[From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express and 
News, Mar, 4, 1970] 
ArMy’s CIVILIAN SPYING SAID ENDED 


Army intelligence officers in San Antonio 
and elsewhere throughout the nation ap- 
parently were back conducting only military 
business Tuesday with the task of destroying 
computerized files on the political activities 
of civilians reportedly completed. 

The army last week ordered the informa- 
tion it collected in a computer the past three 
years on persons and organizations consid- 
ered political activists, potential activists 
and potential participants in riots, destroyed. 

A Pentagon spokesman said Tuesday the 
army had completed destroying the files. 
“Now that the civil disturbance operation 
has been discontinued, it will give them 
(Army Intelligence) more time for conduct- 
ing security clearances on military person- 
nel,” the spokesman reported. 

The order to destroy the information, fed 
into a computer, known as the “Databank 
of Domestic Political Activities,” at Fort 
Holabird, Md., and supplied from seven Army 
intelligence units, including one located at 
Fort Sam Houston and downtown San An- 
tonio, came after U.S. Rep. Cornelius Galla- 
gher, D-N.J., informed the Army he would 
hold public hearings on the “validity and 
legality of such a program.” 

The 112th Military Intelligence Group is 
located here and was the operation which 
relayed information to the Data Bank for the 
4th Army area although it is not part of 
the 4th Army. 

The fact the San Antonio-based 112th was 
among those units feeding information on 
the political activities of civilians from San 
Antonio was confirmed by Army General 
Counsel Robert E. Jordan II, at the 
pentagon, 

Officers in the 112th at Fort Sam Houston 
and at their downtown offices at the 301 
Building, at 301 Broadway (formerly the 
Manion Building), were unwilling to discuss 
their operation. They also refused to discuss 
why the 112th maintained downtown offices 
as well as a building at Fort Sam Houston, 
and newsmen were not allowed inside their 


second-floor downtown office. 

Meanwhile, San Antonio Chief of Police 
George Bichsel said there was no doubt in 
his mind some police information had been 
fed into the Data Bank files. 

“We share information with the FBI and 
if they wished they too could have given 
the 112th this information,” Bichsel added. 
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He added that the Police Department did not 
“go around making reports” for the military, 
but just released information they asked 
for. 

Asked if photographs taken of protestors 
of multi-family housing in the Edgewood 
Independent School District outside the Lu- 
lac anniversary banquet last Saturday at the 
Gunter Hotel by policemen were taken for 
Military Intelligence, Bichsel said he was 
positive they were not. 

He said his department occasionally photo- 
graphs individuals and groups involved in 
protests or demonstrations so the depart- 
ment would have a photo file available for 
its officers, if ever needed. “This does not 
imply they (demonstrators) are doing any- 
thing unlawful,” Bichsel said. 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, Mar. 8, 
1970] 
ARMY CONDITIONS MET ON CIVILIAN INTEL- 
LIGENCE FILES? 


(By Morton Kondracke) 


WASHINGTON.—By its own stated condi- 
tions, the Army should be able shortly to 
give up its remaining intelligence files on 
civilian political activity. 

The Army claimed it would give up all its 
political intelligence functions when civilian 
agencies are ready to assume them. Last 
week, the Justice Department said: “We are 
ready.” James T. Devine, chief of the Justice 
Department's Civil Disturbance Group, said, 
“We are quite capable. We are qualified to do 
everything as far as advising the President 
is concerned.” 

JUSTICE RESPONSIBILITY 

Under executive orders on civil disturbance 
preparation, the Justice Department is 
charged with advising the President when 
disorders have reached a point where fed- 
eral action is necessary. The Army's responsi- 
bility, on orders from the President, is to 
move in as fast as possible to aid local au- 
thorities in putting down the disorder. 

In furtherance of its responsibility, the 
Army constructed a $2,700,000 command post 
under the Pentagon’s mall parking lot, cre- 
ated a Directorate for Civil Disturbance 
Planning and Operations to maintain a con- 
stant riot watch, trained several military 
task forces in riot control and formulated 
logistic plans necessary to perform disorder 
duty in eight cities simultaneously, if neces- 
sary. 

To prepare for fast action, the Army also 
compiled thick “city books” on 150 U.S. 
cities, containing maps, lists of officials, lo- 
cations of bivouac areas and communications 
facilities: It went beyond this, however, into 
areas from which it is now retreating under 
congressional pressure. 

BLACKLIST COMPILED 

The Army Intelligence Command at Fort 
Holabird in Baltimore established a comput- 
erized data bank on civil disturbance inci- 
dents and on individuals and organizations 
that might become involved in them. 

To fill the bank, local military intelligence 
units, collected reports from local police, 
newspapers and personal observation and 
sent them by teletype to Baltimore, The 
Army also compiled “identification lists”— 
also known as “blacklists’—on persons who 
“might become involved in civil disturbance 
activity.” 

To get an idea which eight cities were 
most likely to be hit by disorder, the Army 
vested “analysis” responsibility in the Coun- 
ter-Intelligence Analysis Division of the of- 
fice of the assistant chief of staff for intelli- 
gence. CIAD compiled a microfilm file of FBI 
reports on individuals and organizations. 

As it has happened, the Army has been 
called to actual riot duty only four times 
since 1942—once in Detroit in 1967 and in 
three cities after Dr. Martin Luther King Jr. 
was assassinated in 1968. 
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When a former Army intelligence officer, 
Christopher Pyle, described the computer 
and the blacklists in a recent magazine ar- 
ticle, congressmen complained, and the Army 
announced it had stopped both projects. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


What remains of the Army's civilian in- 
telligence activity, so far as is known, is 
principally the microfilm file at CIAD. The 
Army has assured Rep. Cornelius Gallagher 
(D-N.J.) that it will destroy data that for- 
merly fed the computer. It also is examining 
the need for another political file at Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

An official in the Army general counsel's 
office said CIAD would give up its analysis 
functions and microfilm files when “we are 
satisfied that Justice can satisfactorily an- 
swer the question, ‘Will there be violence?’” 

Devine, at Justice, said his office can sat- 
isfactorily answer the question—and does so 
daily for the attorney general, the official 
responsible for advising the President on 
disorders. 

A COMPARISON 

Devine’s equipment for doing so is a reg- 
ular budget of $274,000, about 100 daily re- 
ports from the FBI and other agencies, 12 
intelligence analysts, a computer that weekly 
prints out an 8-inch-thick set of books on 
the riot potential of every city in the nation, 
and a command post on the sixth floor of 
the Justice Department. 

For sumptuousness, the Justice command 
post cannot compare to the Army’s. Justice 
has what looks like a low-budget radio stu- 
dio. The Army has a hushed “war room”— 
more impressive than the ones in movies— 
with computer consoles, instant communi- 
cations linkups with any Army unit in the 
world’s giant panels that can instantly show 
the map of any city in the nation. 

For intelligence purposes, however, the 
Justice Department's Interdivisional Infor- 
mation Unit most logically surpasses the 
Army’s CIAD. Both rely primarily on infor- 
mation gathered by the FBI, which is part 
of the Justice Department. Justice has a 
computer, while the Army does not. Justice 
has the authority to perform the intelligence 
function; the Army does not. 

As a pentagon aide said, “We've been push- 
ing for a long time to get Justice and the 
FBI to take over this responsibility entirely.” 
If the Army is satisfied with Devine'’s assess- 
ment of Justice’s readiness, the need for 
pushing seems at an end. 


[From Computer World, Mar. 11, 1970] 


Army Drops Data BANK BUT KEEPS BANK 
DATA 
(By Joseph Hanlon) 

Fort HoLasBmD, Mp.—With much fanfare, 
the U.S. Army has abandoned its compu- 
terized data bank on lawful civilian political 
activity. 

But the Army failed to report that a micro- 
film data bank with a computer-produced in- 
dex, apparently containing much the same 
information, is in use in the Pentagon. 

Furthermore, only the central data bank 
has been abandoned The input has not been 
destroyed, and could be easily reassembled. 
Even if the data bank is never reassembled, 
a soon-to-be-computerized index would en- 
able the Army to reconstruct parts of the 
data bank as needed. 

The abandoned data bank is the com- 
puterized file of Civil Disturbance Incident 
Reports maintained by the Army Intelligence 
Command Headquarters here. The incident 
reports included not only “civil disturb- 
ances,” but lawful and nonviolent meetings 
and lectures as well. The American Civil 
Liberties Union and a labor union were in- 
cluded (CW Feb. 11, 25). 

AMERICAN CITIZEN NOT THE ENEMY 

Sen, Sam. J. Ervin (D-N.C.) Chairman of 

the Constitutional Rights Subcommittee, 
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charged the Army with “unjustified interfer- 
ence into domestic political activities.” “I 
suggest that the Army regroup, redefine their 
strategic objectives, and reidentify the ene- 
my. Under our Constitution, that enemy is 
not the American citizen,” he declared. 

In a letter to Ervin and several other con- 
gressmen released last week, Army General 
Counsel Robert E. Jordan admitted that such 
a data bank existed, and that it had been 
used to compile “an identification list which 
included the names and descriptions of in- 
dividuals who might be involved in civil dis- 
turbance situations.” 

Jordan said that the Army has ordered the 
destruction of all copies of the identification 
list, and that the use of “the civil disturb- 
ance data bank was discontinued since, after 
study, it was determined that the data bank 
was not required to support potential Army 
civil disturbance missions.” 

An Army spokesman said that use of the 
data bank was stopped Feb. 18. He also said 
that IBM 1401 used for the data bank had 
also been used for payroll and other com- 
mand functions, and would continue to be 
used in those areas. 


INPUT NOT DESTROYED 


The spokesman was unable to say wheth- 
er the data bank tapes had been erased, or 
if they had merely been placed in storage. 
Furthermore, he admitted that copies of the 
input to the data bank have not been de- 
stroyed, and that the status of these copies 
“ts being reviewed.” 

Under the old procedure, 1,000 military 
field agents, as part of their job, collected 
newspaper clippings, police reports, and other 
information on “civil disturbances.” These 
reports were sent to the seven Military In- 
telligence (MI) group headquarters, who for- 
warded them here to Fort Holabird for in- 
clusion in the data bank. 

Under the new procedure, the field agents 
still collect the same information and for- 
ward it to the seven headquarters, as be- 
fore. Now, however, the headquarters keep 
the information and do not forward it to the 
central data bank. 

Furthermore, the MI headquarters still 
have copies of everything which they sent to 
Fort Holabird. The Army spokesman ad- 
mitted that the only real change in proce- 
dure under the new ruling is the elimination 
of the central data bank, A non-computer- 
ized version of the data bank exists, although 
dispersed to seven locations, and collection 
of information continues. 

“COMPUTER-AIDED” 

Jordan concluded his letter with the state- 
ment: “No computerized data bank of civil 
disturbance information is [now] being 
maintained.” But that statement is correct 
only if one distinguishes between computer- 
ized and computer-aided. At least one com- 
puter-aided data bank of civilian disturbance 
information is still being used. 

That data bank is maintained by the do- 
mestic intelligence section of the Counter- 
intelligence Analysis Division (Ciad) of the 
Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff for In- 
telligence. An Army spokesman admitted 
that such a data bank existed, but refused 
any other comment. 

Other sources report that the Ciad data 
bank is in the domestic war room of the 
Pentagon. 


COMPUTERIZED MASTER INDEX 


In his letter to the congressmen, Jordan 
reported the existence of a master index of 
the names of everyone ever investigated by a 
defense agency. Called the Defense Index of 
Investigations, it was established at Fort 
Holabird in 1965 and is presently being com- 
puterized. 

“Data included in this index is limited 
only to the identification of an individual, 
the type of investigation conducted, date of 
completion, and the location of the inves- 
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tigation (for example, Army investigations 
are filed in the Investigative Records Re- 
pository). The data is placed on keypunched 
cards which must be alphabetically filed,” 
Jordan said. Unofficial sources report that 
there are now over 18 million cards. 

When the computer is installed, according 
to Jordan, information on these cards will 
be entered into the computer. "The purpose 
of this computer will be to rapidly identify 
and indicate the location of files needed in 
security investigations.” 

Army and Defense Department spokesmen 
declined to amplify on Jordan’s statement. 
But other sources said that the index prob- 
ably contained references to persons men- 
tioned in the Civil Disturbance Incident Re- 
ports as well as those included in the Ciad 
data bank. If this is true, then the Army 
could easily recompile the data on anyone 
who had a listing in the civil disturbance in- 
cident report data bank. This could be done 
by checking the index for the name; if the 
index indicated a listing in the now aban- 
doned data bank, the intelligence officer 
would only need to contact the seven MI 
offices to recompile the file. 


OTHER ARMY FILES 


The Army does not just investigate politi- 
cal activists. In fact, most of its investiga- 
tions are in other areas. In his letter, Jordan 
noted: “The U.S. Army Investigative Rec- 
ords Repository, run by the Intelligence 
Command, has approximately 7 million files 
relating principally to security, loyalty, or 
criminal investigations of former and pres- 
ent members of the Army, civilian employees 
and contractor personnel.” 

Unofficial sources report that “contractor 
personnel” goes as far afield as employees of 
the Red Cross. Furthermore, they say that 
the Investigative Records Repository also 
contains information on aliens, including 
prospective spouses of Army personnel and 
aliens investigated because of complaints. 

In all, ten Defense Department Agencies 
maintain data banks of investigative rec- 
ords. These agencies include the Navy, Air 
Force, Defense Atomic Support Agency, and 
the Defense Supply Agency. 

A data bank is even maintained on news- 
paper reporters accredited to the Pentagon, 
and includes comments on “inaccurate re- 
porting.” 

Access to files, according to Jordan, “is 
limited by regulation to specifically author- 
ized Executive Branch agencies.” 


ERVIN CRITICAL 


Sen. Ervin has been particularly critical 
of the Army’s collection of data on civilians, 
calling it “a case of military overkill.” He 
continued: “Regardless of the imaginary 
military objective, the chief casualty of this 
overkill is the Constitution of the United 
States. 

CALLS FOR NEW AGENCY 


Sen. Ervin concluded that Jordan’s letter 
“provides a remarkable demonstration of the 
need not only for new laws but for a new 
agency to regulate data banks and protect 
individual privacy.” 

[From the Washington (D.C. Star, Mar. 28, 
1970] 
DESPITE DENIALS, ARMY SENDS SPIES TO 
RALLIES 


(By Morton Kondracke) 


Despite Army denials that it engages in 
such activity, a military intelligence unit in 
Washington regularly infiltrates and reports 
on civilian political groups. 

And in spite of assurances the Army gave 
to & congressman, the unit has not destroyed 
its extensive political file on civilians. It 
has merely classified it to keep it secret. 

Agents of the unit, the 116th Military In- 
telligence Group, have posed as newsmen 
and photographers at rallies to get pictures 
for their files and at one time the unit even 
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maintained a video tape truck marked “Mid- 
west News.” 
NO LONGER HAS TRUCK 

The truck and its taping equipment, pur- 
chased at the end of a fiscal year with un- 
expended ftinds, have been disposed: of’ re- 
cently out of concern the civilian spying 
would be discovered and exposed. 

Information on the unit’s activities was 
given to the Sun-Times by sources who asked 
not to be identified. Col. Frederick Barrett, 
commander of the 116th, refused to grant 
a request for an interview saying Army regu- 
lations prohibited it. 

Data on the 116th activities has been sup- 
plied to Rep. Cornelius Gallagher, D-NJ., 
who, with Sen. Sam Ervin, D-N.C., has been 
probing Army civilian intelligence gather- 
ins. 

Both Gallagher and Ervin earlier this year 
announced plans to hold meetings on in- 
telligence gathering and evaluation programs 
maintained by the armed services and aimed 
at civilians in this country. Gallagher, how- 
ever, called off the proposed House hearings 
earlier this month: 


UNIT NOT MENTIONED 


In his announcement at that cancelation, 
Gallagher made no mention of the activities 
of the 116th. The Army has not replied toa 
series of questions about the 116th submitted 
10 days ago. 

The activities of the 116th appear to con- 
tradict official assurances given by the Army 
on Jan, 26 that it mever engages in under- 
cover operations in the civilian community. 

In answer to aisquestion about general 
intelligence activities, the Army said that 
“for some tims, there has been a specific 
prohibition against millitary personnel un- 
dertaking such activities as undercover op- 
erations in the civilian community. 

“Exceptions to this policy may be made 
by appropriate. civilian’ officials, but none 
have heen made.” 

Despite: ‘this statement, the «116th main- 
tains’a staff of 20 agents whose job it ds to 
infiltrate political groups. and to observe 
politically active persons in the Washing- 
ton area. 

POSE AS STUDENTS 


Some of the agents have grown beards and 
long hair to pass as students on college cam- 
pusės in the Washington area. Others pose 
as members of the working press to obtain 
pictures of those involved in political activ- 
ities. 

The pictures are kept on file and are re- 
produced for agents attending demonstra- 
tions to enable them to identify those par- 
ticipating. 

The unit has. furnished tape.recorders to 
agents atténding rallies so they can clandes- 
tinely record speeches and conversations. 

The videotape-sound truck was driven to 
demonstrations by agents posing as television 
newsmen for* the ‘nohexistent “Midwest 
News.” . 

At one large demonstration, the Nov, 15 
anti-war marchon Washington, intelligence 
agents were assigned to bridges along the 
Baltimore-Washington parkway to count the 
number ‘of buses heading for Washington 
bearing demonstrators. 

The political intelligence activities of the 
116th are frequently undertaken in concert 
with two other groups, the 108th at Ft. 
Meade, Md., and the 902D, also located in 
Washington; which reports directly to the 
assistant chief of staff for intelligence. 

Information collected by the 116th is 
transferred to a file of 5-by-7-inch index 
cards. The unit has several thousand such 
cards on file, each referring to a different 
activist In the Washington area. 

The cards contain a picture of the person, 
his’ name, adiress, occupation and back- 
ground, a list of the political groups to which 
he belongs, notes’ on ‘political meetings and 
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demonstrations he has attended, and a sum- 
mary of his views.on political Issues. 

One person known to be listed in the file 
is Julius Hobson, civil rights activist and for- 
mér: member of the Washington Board of 
Education. 

Existence of such a file appears to con- 
tradict assurances the Army gave-Gallagher 
that political intelligence records at local 
military intelligence groups would be de- 
stroyed. 

The Sun-Times received information from 
the Army, however, that the only file so far 
destroyed was, the computerized data bank 
Maintained at the Army intelligence venter 
at Ft.. Holabird in Baltimore. 

Information that formerly fed the com- 
puter is still at Holabird on paper, and no 
order has been issued to destroy it or files 
kept at the local level. 

Similar files are located at military intel- 
igence units at Ft. Devens, Mass.; Ft. Meade, 
Md., Ft, McPherson, Ga,; Ft. Sheridan, NI.; Ft. 
Sam Houston, Tex.; San Francisco and Hono- 
lulu. Other files are located at Ft. Monroe, 
Va., and a` microfilm file, containing FBI 
reports as well as Army information, is kept 
by the Army’s counterintelligence analysis 
division in Alexandria, Va. 

Shortly after Army general counsel Robert 
E. Jordan IMI gave Gallagher assurances about 
the destruction of these files, a meeting was 
held at the 116th to inform agents that the 
unit would continue most of its activities. 

The only activity to be discontinued, 
agents were told, was operation of the com- 
puter in Baltimore. The agents were told they 
would continue to infiltrate and monitor local 
political groups. 

However, the agents were informed that all 
files and operations of the.116th were to be 
classified to prevent release of any informa- 
tion about them to either the press or Con- 
gress, 

The agents were warned that disclosure of 
the information would subject them to court- 
martial or prosecution in civilian courts “for 
violation of national security." 


the 


[From the New York Times, Apr. 12, 1970] 


UNITED STATES To TIGHTEN SURVEILLANCE OF 
RADICALS 
(By James M. Naughton) 

WASHINGTON, April 11—The Nixon Admin- 
istration, alarmed by what it regards as a 
rising tide of radical extremism, is planning 
to step up surveillance of militant left-wing 
groups and individuals. 

The objective, according to White House 
Officials, is. to find out who the potential 
bomb planters and snipers may be before 
they endanger others. 

Preparations for expanding and improving 
the domestic intelligence apparatus—in- 
formers, undercover agents, wiretaps—were 
disclosed in a series of interviews with key 
Officials, who requested anonymity. 

According to these officials, President Nixon 
is disturbed by the rash of bombings and 
bomb scares, courtroom disruptions and re- 
ports.of:small but growing numbers of young 
people who feel alienated from the American 
system. 

PARALLELS ARE DRAWN 


On March 12, the same day that bombs 
exploded in three Manhattan office buildings, 
Mr. Nixon met over dinner in the, White 
House with Irving Kristol, professor of urban 
values at New York University. 

Oné ‘aide who attended the dinner said 
the discussion included attempts to draw 
parallels between young white Americans 
from middleclass backgrounds who are ré- 
sorting to ylolence and the Narodniki—chil- 
dren “of the mid-I9th century Russian aris- 
tocracy who murdered Czar Alexander TI, and 
between militant black nationalists here and 
Algerian revolutionaries. r 


Mt, Kristol tola the President if was not 
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unrealistic to expect. the Latin American re- 
sort to_political kidnapings to spread soon to 
Washington, Mr. Kristol confirmed the din- 
ner meeting and ssid, “Some of these kids 
don’t know what country this is. They think 
it's Bolivia.” 

Some, but not all,of Mr. Nixon's domestic 
advisers. are convinced that the situation is 
critical. One of the more conservative aides 
contended, “We are facing the most severe 
internal security threat this country has seen 
since the Depression.” 

The officials have concluded that attempts 
to bring militants back into society's main- 
Stream are as futile, as one stated it, “as 
turning off the radio in the middle’of a ball 
game to try to change the score.” 

The official view is that extreme: radicals 
cannot be won over with welfare, electoral.or 
draft reforms or by White House rhetoric. 
“It wouldn’t make a bit of difference if the 
war and racism ended overnight,” said a 
highly placed Nixon assistant. “We're deal- 
ing with the criminal mind, with people who 
have snapped for some reason. 

Accordingly, the Administration sees its 
prime responsibility as,» protecting the in- 
nocent from ‘revolutionary terrorism.” The 
President said, last month, when he asked 
Congress for broader Federal jurisdiction and 
stiffer penalties in bombing cases, that they 
were the work of “young criminals posturing 
as romantic revolutionaries,” 

TOUGHER PROBLEM TODAY 

To keep tabs on Individuals referred to by 
the President as “potential murderers” will 
require’ updating an intelligence system 
geared to monitcring the Communists three 
cecades aco, the aides said: 

They said it was easy to keep track of 
the Communists because they had a highly 
organized system that undercover agents 
could “penetrate easily. But today’s alleged 
anarchists are disorganized, operating fn 
groups of three cr four, and difficult to ‘de- 
tect. 

“We know there’ are people training them- 
Selves in cer‘ain forms of guerrilla warfare 
and the use of explosives,” sald an cffictal, 
“but it's extremely difficult to answer the 
who, when and how 

A Nixon a who is aware of the Justice 
Department's intelligence operations said 
there was no advance warning of the arson 
that destroyed a Bank of America branch in 
Santa Barbara, Calif., last month. He said 
that “We knew of the New York bomb 
factory” in a Greenwich Village townhouse, 
but only just before it exploded on “March 
6, killing three young people. 

White House officials wonder aloud why 
one of the victims, Diana Oughton, 28 years 
old, once active in legitimate reform. efforts, 
became a member of a militant. faction of 
the Students for a Democratic Society. 

“If we had a (phone) tap on Diana 
Oughton,” a Presidential assistant sald, “we 
might have errested her before the bombs 
went off and nobody would have died.” 

SURVIVOR JIS. TRACED 


The official said that Federal agents had 
traced a survivor of the Greonwich Village 
blast,. Cathlyn Platt Wilkerson, to Canada, 
but he expressed * * * was not capable of 
pinpointing her activities before she became 
a fugitive. 

Administration sources would not disclose 
details of the:changes they are preparing in 
the. inteligente mechanism, although they 
said a good deal of interdepartmental dis- 
cussion about them was under way. 

One suggestion was said to he the possi- 
bility. of the Justice Department: providing 


‘grants. through the:Law, Enforcement Assist- 


ance Administration to) local police depart- 
ments for training in domestic intelligence 
gathering. 


Only New York City and District of Co- 


‘Yambia police men have adequate intelli- 
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gence systems, one official said, adding: “We 
need better trained people in metropolitan 
police departments so they can distinguish 
between a guy with a beard and a subyer- 
sive.” 

Thé White House is aware of the political 
sensitivity of domestic intelligence gather- 
ing, which one aide described as “hangups 
in the question of snooping.” He contended, 
however, that the Government was less in- 
terested in prosecuting individuals than in 
gathering information to “prevent the per- 
petration of an act of violence.” 


LIBERTIES GAIN SEEN 


It would help to have “broader public 
awareness” of the need for improved surveil- 
lance techniques, he said. “One of the great- 
est disservices Senator [Joseph] McCarthy 
did to this country was to swing the pendu- 
lum so far that people no longer want to 
think about internal security,” the official 
said. 

He argued that it would, in fact, increase 
safeguards of the civil liberties of individuals 
to have a greater awareness of which mem- 
bers of society posed a threat. 

“My concern is that sooner or later this 
is going to kill innocent people,” the official 
said. “There will be tremendous public ott- 
rage and not enough time for restrained, 
measured response. People will demand that 
their police start cracking heads. 

“The greatest safeguard for rights of indi- 
viduals is to have good information on what 
the [radical fringes] are doing. Stop them 
before the bombings. Bomb legislation [with 
heavier penalties] is after the fact.” 

Mr. Nixon, who prefers to. decide on Ad- 
ministration policy after recelving a set of 
clearly defined options, apparently has little 
choice but. to adopt the recommendations 
of his more conservative staf. members for 
increased surveillance. Liberal advisers have 
not provided him with alternatives, 

Indeed, the liberals do not appear to have 
any answers to the problem of American rad- 
icalism. As one White House Liberal put 
it: “What does Richard Nixon do for these 
people, short of resigning the Presidency?” 
[From the Computer World, Apr. 8,.1970] 

Army ADMITS Data BANKS EXIST 
(By Joseph Hanlon) 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The Army. had ad- 
mitted the existence of at least one more 
data bank on lawful civilian political activi- 
ty, and is canvassing its own, intelligence 
operations to find out if there are any 
others. 

In addition, the Army has acknowledged 
the accuracy of charges made in CW (March 
11) and elsewhere that there has been no 
change in. the policy as to the. collection 
of data, and that other hon-computerized 
Gata banks, of civilian activity still exist. 


ARMY ISSUES DIRECTIVE 


The Army's admissions are contained in 
a directive from Secretary of the Army ‘Stan- 
ley R, Resor, dated March 6 and fust recent- 
ly released, and in a letter from Under Sec- 
retary of the Army Thaddeus R. Beal to 
several congressmen. 

The Resor directive, “Restrictions om In- 
telligerice Operations Involving Civiian+Ac- 
tivities," thanks three generais for ‘the c- 
tion to eliminate “computer data banks 
(plural), containing information ‘on -civil- 
tans.” This is the first admission by the 
Army that there has ever ‘been more than 
one such data bank. 

The directive asks all intelHigence unit 
comanders “to report whether their com- 
mand has any form of computerized data 
bank relating to’ civilians or civilian activity, 
other than’ data banks dealing with routine 
administrative actions,” and orders the com- 
mand to elther “destroy” the data bank or 
request special permission to keep it. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Finally, Resor admitted that the Army is 
still only reviewing its policy of “direct overt 
observations of incidents in progress” and 
of “spot reporting.” This could miean that 
the 1,000 Army intelligence field agents are 
still collecting Information on union meet- 
ings, Strikes, church meetings, political meet- 
ings, and non-violent protests. 


ARMY REFUSES COMMENT 


The Army has refused to make any com- 
ment on tts data banks since early last 
month, but apparently even where it claims 
to have "destroyed" computerized data banks, 
it has kept the original data, and possibly 
data tapes and software as well. “Destroyed” 
may only mean that computers are no longer 
being used to access the data. 

The Army has cited other more pressing 
matters, such as providing information on 
the Army's handling of the mails. More re- 
cently, it said that it couldn’t answer ques- 
tions because of the ACLU (American Civil 
Liberties Union) suit against the Army. 

Meanwhile, a full hearing- on the ACLU re- 
quest for ‘an injunction against the Army's 
collection of data on civilians has been set 
for April 22 in the U.S. District Court here 
[ CW, Feb, 25]. 

In its sult, the ACLU charges that the 
Army's surveillance “casts a pall over lawful 
political protest” and deters people from ex- 
ercising their First: Amendment rights "for 
fear they willbe made subjects of reports in 
the Army's intelligence network [and] that 
permanent reports of their activities will be 
maintainedin the Army’s data bank.” 


TELETYPE NETWORK 


In addition to compiling reports on.inci- 
dents and individuals, the Army also circu- 
lates reports through to Army posts through- 
out the country by Teletype. The ACLU suit 
contains as evidence the Teletype reports for 
March 13, 14, and 18, 1968. 

Events reported in ‘those teletype reports 
include; 

20 people picketing the federal building in 
Hartford, Conn. 

35 persons demonstrating at Fort Hamilton 
in Brooklyn. 

An anti-draft meeting In Philadeiphia. 

A speech at Emmanual Methodist Church 
in Detroit. 

21 pro-Vietnam war pickets at the White 
House. 

All were without incident, according to the 
Teletype reports. 

[From the Pittsburgh (Pa.) Press, 
Apr. 19, 1970] 
Army ACCUSED OF "Bic BROTHER” WATCH 
ON CIVILIANS 
(By Daniel Rapoport) 

WasHiIncron.—Is the United States Army, 
in the fashion. of a military dictatorship, 
maintaining constant surveillance of. dis- 
senters and other civilians It classifies as 
potential troublemakers? 

A number of civil libertarians and political 
activists contend it is, The Army acknowl- 
edges that until recently it dabbled in the 
field but:says for all intents and purposes. it 
no longer does, 

The chairman cf a House subcommittee 
who initially criticized the Army now says 
he believes “it; has gotten cut of the busi- 
ness.” The chairman of..a similar Senate 
panel has denounced the Army and is.deeply 
skeptical of claims that it. has changed its 
ways. 

ATTACKED IN COURT 
A U.S. district:,court here currently is 


uweighing a request that it declare unconsti- 


tutional the Pentagon's surveillance: of: ‘law- 
ful political activities’ by civilians associated 
with the military. 

The court also has been asked to order the 
Army to cease spying on such groups and in- 
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dividuals, to stop collecting data about them 
and to destroy those existing files. 

The suit was brought by 13 individuals and 
organizations whose actions have been moni- 
tored by Army intelligence agents. 

For years the Army has conducted security 
checks on civilians working for the service 
or defense contractors. Im 1965 it. officially 
became interested in civilians not related 
to the military. 

WIDENED SCOPE 

The justification: To be able to spot in ad- 
vance potential civil disorders which the 
Army might be called upon to quell. 

Two years later, according to former in- 
telligence Capt. Christopher Pyle, the Army 
widened its scope “to Include the political 
beliefs and actions f individuals and or- 
ganizations active in the civil rights, white 
supremacy, black power and antiwar move- 
ments." 

Most Americans Had taken it for granted 
that the military served as their defender 
against foreign aggressors. Civilian agencies, 
such as local police and FBI, protected them 
against internal subversion. 

Most of the critics of the Army's survell- 
lance program concede the Army's need to 
acquire certain information to carry out its 
riot control mission. But they say that when 
the Army goes beyond what it needs for that 
mission and begins to spy on individuals it 
produces, in the words of a celebrated court 
decision, “a chilling effect” on the right of 
free speech and’ expression. 


SENATOR OPENS UP 


“The right or the business of the Army 
7 is to know about the condittons of 
highways, bridges and facilities,” said Sen. 
Sam Ervin, D-N.C,, chairman of the Senate 
constitutional rights subcommittee, 

“It is not to predict trends and reactions 
by keeping track of the thoughts and ac- 
tions of Americans exercising First Amend- 
ment freedoms . .. regardless of the ima- 
gined military objective. 

“The chief casualty of this overkill is 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
every appointed official has taken an oath to 
defend.” 

Even some members of the -Army's Counter 
Intelligence Corps, the unit responsible for 
the program, reportedly were concerned at 
the direction the program was taking. 


TOUCHED OFF DEBATE 


Congressional and journalistic interest in 
the Army's surveillance of civilians started 
in January with the publication of an article 
in the magazine, “Washington Monthly.” 

The author was Pyle, currently a doctoral 
candidate at Columbia University, but from 
1966 to 1968 a captain in Army intelligence. 

Among the specific charges that have been 
directed against the Army, both in and out 
of court and by Pyle and others: 

Extensive files are maintained on virtually 
every activist political group in the country. 

They include not only extremist organiza- 
tions with a penchant toward violence like 
the Revolutionary Action Movement and the 
Minutemen but such nonviolent groups like 
the Christian Leadership Conference, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People and the Young Americans for 
Freedom; 

Dossiers and computerized indexes: are 
maintained on’such individuals:as Mrs. Mar- 
tin Luther King;*Negro ‘Georgia State Rep. 
Julian Bond, folk singers“Arlo Gutherie and 
Phil Ochs, a retired admirals and general 
who oppose’ U.S. Vietnam. policyrand:an un- 
identified active: duty. Army general who 
som¢how or other got on the, mailing list 
ofan underground newspaper. 43 

The Army has maintained computerized 
esta hahks ‘tn which information on individ- 
uals cr organizations can be instantaneously 
produced. 
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Underground operatives from among some 
nearly 1,000 Army plainclothes intelligence 
agents, have posed as newsmen and photog- 
raphers at antiwar demonstrations and as 
bearded students on college campuses, 

In Washington, personnel from the 116th 
Military Intelligence Group operated a video 
tape truck carrying the markings of a fictiti- 
ous outfit known as “Midwest News.” Pur- 
pose of these activities was to gather infor- 
mation and pictures. 

The Army has compiled “blacklists” of in- 
dividuals and organizations, who in the 
opinion of the Army, “might cause trouble 
for the Army.” 

The Army has answered some but not all 
of the charges. Its spokesmen point out that 
the pending lawsuit—instituted by the 
American Civil Liberties Union—plus the 
permanent reluctance for security reasons to 
talk about intelligence gathering activities 
bar complete discussion. 

But in a series of letters from high-ranking 
officials and a memorandum from Army Sec- 
retary Stanley Resor the Army has said that 
it has dismantled its giant computer bank at 
the intelligence command headquarters in 
Ft. Holabird, Md. 

The memorandum said the Army has set 
down a policy that no such computerized 
files of civilians shall exist without prior 
approval from the secretary of the Army and 
consultation with appropriate congressional 
committees, and has destroyed or will de- 
stroy all “blacklists.” 

Rep. Cornelius Gallagher, D-N.J., chair- 
man of the House of privacy subcommittee, 
says he is convinced of the Army’s “integrity 
on this point and no longer sees a need to 
hold the public hearings he had planned.” 

Critics have charged, however, the writ- 
ten letters from the Army to Gallagher and 
Ervin contained loopholes, such as a prom- 
ise to destroy computerized data banks with- 
out saying what would be done to the raw, 
paper files whose information was fed into 
the computer, 

Gallagher who had said an unchecked ci- 
vilian surveillance system represented a “po- 
lice state” philosophy, said he had been as- 
sured verbally that the backup files also 
would be destroyed. 

“I am convinced that they are out of this 
business,” Gallagher said. 

Arthur Pyle, who has been the subject of 
praise from many congressmen, including 
Gallagher, thinks the hearings should con- 
tinue. He says the Army has gone only half- 
way. 

Ervin also remains unconvinced the Army 
has “gotten out of this business.” He still 
wants to hold hearings and may do so this 
summer. 


[From the St. Petersburg 
Apr. 19, 1970] 

Army TOOK INTELLIGENT LOOK AT CRAZIES’ 
FERRYLAND PLOT 


Wasuincton.—A contingent of “crazies” 
planned to board the Staten Island Ferry & 
year ago, commandeer the vessel and order 
its captain to take them to Cuba, according 
to a document purporting to be an Army 
counterintelligence report. 

The document, dated Feb. 27, 1969, did not 
indicate whether the Army took the threat 
seriously. The event, allegedly scheduled for 
March 1, 1969, did not occur. 

Sources close to the intelligence com- 
munity said the document was an example 
of the raw material that flows into Army files 
in its surveillance of civilian activities, a 
practice now under fire in Congress. 

The report said a group known as “the 
crazies’—including members of the Youth 
International Party (Yippies), a radical 
organization that the Army did not men- 
tion—planned to announce their “birth” by 


(Fla.) Times, 
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first stealing a mental patient from Bellevue 
Hospital in New York City. 

After leaving Bellevue, said the report, the 
crazies planned to board the ferry peacefully. 

“When they get on board they plan to 
threaten the boat's captain by demanding 
that he take them to Cuba,” the report 
went on. “When the captain obviously re- 
fuses to do so, they plan to rush to one 
side and threaten to ‘tip the boat over.’” 

Then, in what may have been at attempt 
to justify Army interest in the caper, the 
report said: 

“Military personnel traveling to NYC often 
use the Staten Island Ferry.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Apr. 22, 1970] 
JUDGE DISMISSES Surr To Bar ARMY'S 
CIVILIAN SURVEILLANCE 
(By Donald Hirzel) 

A federal judge here dismissed today a 
suit by the American Civil Liberties Union 
challenging surveillance of civilian activi- 
ties by Army intelligence units. 

The ACLU sought a preliminary injunc- 
tion forbidding the Army to keep data on 
civilian activities such as civil rights, anti- 
war and anti-draft movements. 

U.S. District Judge George L. Hart ruled 
that the Army is keeping data that is avail- 
able to all news media and that its sur- 
veillance is “not an unconstitutional ac- 
tion . . . and does not threaten the rights of 
individuals.” 

He dismissed the case on a motion by 
Justice Department attorney Kevin C. Maro- 
ney, who contended such data is needed by 
the Army to provide security in time of civil 
strife. 

Frank Askin, a Rutgers University pro- 
fessor who argued on behalf of the ACLU, 
indicated the dismissal will be appealed. 

Hart refused to permit the ACLU to put 
witnesses on the stand—four persons who 
had served with Army intelligence—but re- 
lied on written affidavits and oral arguments. 

In his arguments, Askin said the Army has 
an intricate system of intelligence which has 
been carried over into the civilian field from 
its original use in checking clearances for 
employees and in the security of Army oper- 
ations. 

He said the Army’s “spying” on civilians 
creates a “chilling effect" on persons who 
want to protest lawfully and that it vio- 
lates individuals’ constitutional rights. 

The government employs hundreds of 
agents “lurking around the country spy- 
ing on law-abiding citizens and reporting 
back to central Army headquarters,” he 
claimed. 

The ACLU suit charged that data collected 
from across the nation is compiled in com- 
puters at Ft. Holabird in Baltimore. 

The Army has announced that it is doing 
away with these computer banks. However, 
the ACLU said, the Army has not said what 
it plans to do with the data. 

Askin had a running dialogue with Hart 
during his argument. 

When Askin contended that the Army can- 
not lawfully spy on political activities by 
using undercover agents at demonstrations, 
Hart contended that such events usually are 
reported in detail by the news media. If 
newspapers can keep files on such activities, 
why can't the Army? he said. 

Another argument by Askin was that in- 
formation gathered today on individuals 
“might be thrown up to them” in years to 
come. The courts are here to protect the 
rights of individuals, Hart replied. 

The judge said he felt the Army had an 
obligation to keep such information because 
it is called to aid in quelling civil disturb- 
ances. 
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“They could go in cold, but the military 
doesn’t like to be fools,” Hart said. 


AGENTS TALK LATER 


At a press conference following the hear- 
ing, the former Army intelligence agents who 
had expected to testify told of their experi- 
ences. 

Oliver Peirce, 25, who is now a Massachu- 
setts budget examiner, said he served with 
Army intelligence in Ft. Carson, Colo., and 
as an undercover agent, infiltrated church 
groups, the Young Democrats and a ski club. 

His job, he said, was to report on the 
groups’ activities to his commanding officer. 
Several other agents were doing the same 
job, he said. 

The four told newsmen that information 
collected eventually filters to Ft. Holabird 
and the Pentagon. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Apr. 23, 
1970] 


ARMY CHECK ON CIVILIANS Is UPHELD 


The Army’s right to “collect, store and cir- 
culate” information on the lawful political 
activities of civilian dissenters was upheld by 
a federal judge here after a two-hour hearing 
yesterday. 

U.S. District Judge George L. Hart Jr. dis- 
missed a suit challenging the Army’s civilian 
intelligence program brought by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union on behalf of 12 
political activists. 

At times describing the ACLU’s argument 
as “ridiculous,” Hart ruled that the Army’s 
collection of facts about the public activities 
of dissenters is akin to the collection of facts 
by newspapers. 

“Are they doing anything newspapers are 
not doing,” Hart asked, “keeping information 
in their morgues?” 

Frank Askin, a Rutgers University law pro- 
fessor arguing for the civil liberties group, 
replied: “Newspapers are transistory, im- 
permanent things... ten years from now 
no one wants to feel that the Army is keeping 
track of him with a check after his name.” 

The plaintiffs, who include the Rey, Albert 
Cleage, a black minister from Detroit, and 
Conrad Lynn, a black lawyer from New York, 
claim that the Army’s monitoring of their 
activities casts a "chill and pall” over legiti- 
mate political protest. 

The Army contends its intelligence gather- 
ing apparatus—which is based on various po- 
lice, FBI and media reports as well as those 
from more than 1,000 agents—is necessary to 
gauge the possibility of civil disturbances. 

Kevin Maroney, a lawyer for the Justice 
Department's internal security division, cited 
in court yesterday such antiwar demonstra- 
tions as the 1967 march on the Pentagon and 
the slum riots in Newark, Detroit and else- 
where, 

In 1967-68, just after the civilian data be- 
gan to be collected, the lawyer said, the Na- 
tional Guard was called out 83 times to aid 
in disturbances and the Army was called out 
four times, 

In agreeing with Maroney, Judge Hart 
said: “When they are called in (the Army), 
if they do not have information they go in 
cold and if they like it like that, they are 
stupid.” 

ACLU lawyers said they would take their 
case to the U.S. Court of Appeals here to seek 
a summary reversal of Hart’s ruling. 

The suit against the Army was brought in 
February. It was prompted by an article in 
the Washington Monthly written by a former 
intelligence agent and detailing the opera- 
tion of a “computerized data bank” on 
civilian dissenters kept at Ft. Holabird, Md. 

Since that time, in response to congres- 
sional pressure, the Army has declared its 
intention of closing down the computer 
there, destroying a so-called “blacklist” 
(identification sheets on activists), and 
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cutting back on the number of “spot reports” 
on public protests. 

However, the Army is maintaining its files 
in various other places, including those kept 
by the Counter-Intelligence Analysis Divi- 
sion and the Continental Army Command at 
Ft. Monroe. 

The ACLU had planned to present as wit- 
nesses yesterday two former military intel- 
ligence agents, but Hart refused to hear their 
testimony. At & press conference later, they 
told reporters what they had been prepared 
to testify. 

Oliver Pierce, 25, who was stationed at Ft. 
Carson in Colorado Springs, Colo., said he 
was assigned by his colonel to infiltrate the 
local “Young Action Project” made up of 
church groups, the Young Democrats and a 
ski club. 

Pierce, who filed detailed reports on the 
group’s session with his superior, said they 
were concerned about YAP because its or- 
ganizer had been in several peace demon- 
strations. Pierce said the group was non- 
political. 

Ralph Stein, 26, formerly the New Left man 
for the CIAD, said he did such things as pre- 
pare a detailed report on underground news- 
papers for a CIA official. He said most of 
CIAD’s information was obtained from the 
FBI. 

[From the Chicago (Ill.) Sun-Times, 
Apr. 23, 1970] 


Dismiss SUIT ON ARMY CIVILIAN DATA FILE 
(By Morton Kondracke) 


WasuHincton—A suit challenging the 
Army’s gathering of political intelligence on 
civilians was thrown out of U.S, District 
Court here Wednesday. 

Judge George L. Hart Jr. ruled that the 
American Civil Liberties Union had failed 
to show that the Army went beyond “keeping 
information available to all news media and 
stored in the morgues of newspapers.” 

He said the Army had not engaged in un- 
constitutional activities or threatened con- 
stitutional rights. The ACLU said it would 


an ACLU attorney, had 
argued that the Army’s infiltration of politi- 
cal groups and its maintenance of extensive 
files “has a chilling effect” on expression of 
dissent and is an unauthorized activity for 
the Army. 

Arguing for the government, Justice De- 
partment attorney Kevin T, Maroney said 
domestic intelligence was necessary to pre- 
pare the Army to control civil disorders, if 
called upon to do so. 

Hart refused to allow the ACLU to present 
witnesses, After the court hearing, two for- 
mer Army intelligence agents appeared at a 
press conference and revealed hitherto un- 
disclosed details on civilian intelligence ac- 
tivities. 

Former Cpl. Oliver Pierce, 25, said he was 
instructed by officials at Fort Carson, Colo., 
to infiltrate and report on a group known as 
the Young Adult Project in Colorado Springs. 

Of the YAP’s seven constituent member or- 
ganizations, said Pierce, fiye were church 
young adult groups. One was a ski club and 
the other, the Colorado Springs Young Demo- 
crats, 

The reason for the, infiltration, according 
to Pierce, was that the YAP’s organizer was 
a member of Students for a Democratic So- 
ciety who had participated in anti-war acti- 
vities. The organizer subsequently quit SDS. 

Pierce said that “the activities of the group 
(YAP) were completely innocuous” and 
never involved anti-war action. The YAP 
published a calendar of church group events 
and operated a house where traveling hippies 
could stay without charge. 

Other new details were presented at the 
press conference by former Sgt. Ralph Stein, 
26, who operated as “Mr. New Left” for the 
Counterintelligence Analysis Division of the 
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office of the assistant chief of staff for in- 
telligence from July, 1967, to late 1968. 

Stein said that when he left CIAD, its do- 
mestic political section was larger than its 
foreign intelligence analysis section and do- 
mestic files were kept on some 3,000 individ- 
uals. 

The individuals on file included folk singer 
Joan Baez, anti-war activist-pediatrician Dr. 
Benjamin Spock, Georgia State Rep. Julian 
Bond, Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., at least 
two anti-war former Army officers and lead- 
ers of the Communist Party, Women’s Strike 
for Peace, the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and civil rights groups including the 
National Assn. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People: 

Stein said files also were kept on non- 
leaders involved in demonstrations. Extensive 
FBI reports on the 600 persons arrested at 
the October, 1967, march on the Pentagon 
are in CIAD’s microfilm file. 

The CIAD received up to 30 requests a day 
for information from the files. On one occa- 
sion, said Stein, a brigadier general demanded 
a report on SDS for use by his daughter, a 
foe of SDS at Briarcliff College in New York. 

Stein said he also was ordered on one occa- 
sion to brief the Central Intelligence Agency 
on underground publications. 

The ACLU’s major source of information 
was former Army Capt. Christopher Pyle, 
whose article in the Washington Monthly 
earlier this year sparked congressional con- 
cern over the Army’s activities. 

Pyle told the press conference that, while 
the Army has dismantled a political data 
bank at Fort Holabird in Baltimore, it main- 
tains another at Fort Monroe, Va. 


[From the Chicago (Ill.) Tribune, Apr. 23, 
1970] 


Court UPHOLDS ARMY PRACTICE OF SNOOPING 


WASHINGTON, April 22.—A federal judge 
today upheld the army’s right to infiltrate 
civilian groups and compile intelligence re- 
ports on individuals ranging from Viet Nam 
war protesters to civil rights activists. 

District Judge George Hart ruled the army 
activity was legal because, he said, it was 
essentially no different from that of news- 
papers in gathering information on people 
and storing it in their files. 

He dismissed a suit brought by the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union [A:C.L.U.], which 
contended, the effect of the army program was 
to inhibit free speech guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution. A.C.L.U. attorneys said they 
would appeal Hart’s ruling. 

During the 75-minute court hearing, a 
justice department attorney, Kevin T. Ma- 
roney, acknowledged the army compiles in- 
telligence reports on individuals aimed at 
helping identify potential troublemakers in 
the event the army may be called in to deal 
with civil disturbances. But he said, and 
Hart agreed, that the A.C.L.U. had failed to 
show the army activity was unlawful. 

After the court hearing, A.C.L.U. lawyers 
held a press conference to present two for- 
mer army intelligence agents whom Hart had 
refused to hear as witnesses. 

Ralph Stein of New York City, a former 
army counter-intelligence officer, said he 
helped compile reports on such persons as 
the late Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., the civil 
rights leader ‘assassinated in 1968; Georgia 
legislator, Julian Bond; a folk singer, Joan 
Baez and Dr. Benjamin Spock, both active 
in anti-war movements; and several army 
generals who oppose American involvement 
in Viet Nam. 


[From the Colorado Springs Gazette-Tele- 
graph, May 3, 1970] 
Army Dorsn’t THINK So: Ex-GI Says LOCAL 
Spy Dury on CIVILIAN Group ORDERED 
(By Molly Riffel and Doug Hardie) 


Oliver Pierce, an ex-Ft. Carson corporal, 
told the Gazette Telegraph Saturday that he 
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was ordered by his superiors in the 5th Mili- 
tary Intelligence Detachment to infiltrate a 
civilian young people’s group in Colorado 
Springs. 

Pierce was questioned about his activities 
while at Ft. Carson after a national news 
magazine reported last week that Pierce is 
expected to testify in an appeal of an Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union suit that he re- 
ceived such orders, 

The ACLU suit charges the Army with 
operating a nationwide surveillance opera- 
tion to keep track of political activists in the 
United States and storing its findings in a 
computerized data bank at Ft. Holabird, Md. 

Pierce said Saturday he was ordered to 
infiltrate the Young Adult Project, a group 
in existence in Colorado Springs from May 
1968 to December 1969. 

According to Jerry Kvasnicka, an adminis- 
trator of the Young Adult Project, the group 
was formed to administer services for young 
adults in Colorado Springs and included 
such projects as a “folk music workshop” 
and a center at 10 Beverly Place where food 
and sleeping quarters were ayailable “in 
emergency situations” to young adults. 

The Young Adult Project was made up of 
various “member” groups, such as the 
Young Democrats of which Peirce was also 
a member, and the SNO Jets, a local ski 
group, which paid $10 to join. At one time 
the Council of Churches was a sponsor of 
the Project. 

Pierce said Saturday he was ordered to in- 
vestigate the activities of the group in May, 
1969, because “they (his superiors at Ft. Car- 
son) thought the Young Adults Project was 
getting ready to organize a group at Ft. 
Carson.” He added that officers at Ft. Carson 
thought that Kvasnicka was a dangerous in- 
fluence and didn’t want him organizing any 
groups on the base. 

Pierce said that he thought that Kvasnicka 
had no intention of organizing anything on 
the base. 

When Pierce first became acquainted with 
Kvasnicka he told him he was clerk-typist 
at Ft. Carson. It was only when he was given 
a hardship discharge in December that he 
revealed his true identity to Kvasnicka. 

Pierce said the charge that the Young 
Adult Project presented a danger to the army 
was “ridiculous”, but that he could not con- 
vince his superiors that the Project and 
Kvasnicka were harmless. 

He said that while he was stationed at 
Carson he knew of at least two “undercover 
agents” from the base who had infiltrated 
other civilian groups in Colorado Springs. 

“They were downtown watching the peace 
movement,” he said. 

Pierce said the army was “overstepping its 
bounds” in infiltrating civilian groups and 
“creating” a dangerous situation.” He also 
said that the order to infiltrate the YAP 
came “from a colonel in the 6-2 section,” not 
directly from his immediate commanding 
Officer, 

The chief of staff of the fifth division at Ft. 
Carson was unable to confirm or deny Pierce’s 
story. 

Referring to the alleged incident, Col. 
Charles Curtis, fifth division chief of staff, 
told the Gazette Telegraph, “that was/a long 
time ago and none of the people who were 
commanding officers (over Pierce) are here 
now. 

“We think hẹ was a bona fide member of 
the organization,” Curtis added. 

The Ft. Carson Public information Office 
released a statement saying, “The fifth mili- 
tary intelligence division of which Pierce 
was a member has responsibilities only on the 
Ft. Carson reservation. It is not Army policy 
to order its members to join civilian groups 
for any purpose.” 

Told that Ft. Carson denied his charges 
Pierce said, “The trouble is that neither the 
press nor anybody else can get any informa- 
tion from Ft. Carson.” 
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[From the Chattanooga (Tenn.) News-Free 
Press, May 17, 1970] 


ACLU Raps ARMY SPYING on CIVILIANS 


WASHINGTON.—The American Civil Liber- 
ties Union plans to appeal a federal judge's 
ruling permitting the Army to spy on civil- 
ians who might cause disturbances. 

The ACLU contended the Army violated 
the First Amendment rights of free speech 
and association by keeping civilian activity 
under surveillance. 

U.S. District Judge George L. Hart Jr. àis- 
Missed the sult on the grounds the ACLU 
failed to prove the Army’s activity was un- 
constitutional. 

The ACLU wanted the court to order the 
Army to destroy all records, photographs, 
recordings and blacklists compiled by the 
military on civilian and political activity 
within the United States. 

“Yow’re saying the Army can read this in- 
formation in the newspapers but can’t take 
note of it,” the judge said. 

The suit was filed after Christopher H. 
Pyle of New York, a former Army intelligence 
officer, wrote in a magazine article that the 
Army has 1,000 undercover agents covering 
civilian activities from Harvard antiwar pro- 
tests to Ku Klux Klan rallies. 

“The Army has a right to know where 
trouble might start and the right to know 
which persons are likely to be troublemakers 
and to keep an eye on them,” the judge 
ssid. 


[From the New York Times, June 2, 1970] 


JERSEY HicH COURT BACKS POLICE FILES ON 
ACTIVISTS 


(By Ronald Sullivan) 

Trenton, June 1—The New Jersey Su- 
preme Court today upheld the compiling by 
the police of secret intelligence dossiers on 
civil rights activists and other protesters 
that had been ordered destroyed last year by 


a lower court in Hudson County. 

In a unanimous decision here by the court, 
the state’s highest, Chief Justice Joseph 
Weintraub maintained that state and local 
law enforcement agencies had the right to 
collect and maintain intelligence files on per- 
sons suspected of taking part in civil demon- 
strations despite charges that such informa- 
tion violated guarantees of freedom of speech 
and assembly under the First Amendment. 

“Lawlessness has a tyranny of its own,” the 
state court ruled, “and it would be folly to 
deprive the government of its power to deal 
with that tyranny merely because of a fig- 
ment of a fear that government itself may 
run amok.” 

The files, which remained intact under an 
injunction that superseded the order to de- 
stroy them, were challenged by the Jersey 
City branch of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People and 
members of the Students for a Democratic 
Society. 

The case was handled by the American 
Civil Liberties Union in a suit that is believed 
to be the first major court test in the United 
States of the constitutionality of current po- 
lice practices of collecting and maintaining 
intelligence information. 

Stephen Nagler, the executive director of 
the New Jersey Chapter of the A.CL.U., 
expressed “shock” at today's ruling and said 
it would be appealed to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

“I regret the court did not understand the 
scope or depth of the issue involved,” Mr. 
Nagler said. “It apparently has lost touch 
with what’s going on in New Jersey.” 

The case involves a new state intelligence 
system that began in 1968 under the impetus 
of Arthur J. Sills, then the State Attorney 
General. The system was formulated in the 
wake of Negro rioting in Newark and Plain- 
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field in 1967. It was designed to enable local 
policemen to improve their surveillance and 
preparation for potential civil disorder in 
the future. 

BASIS OF SYSTEM 

The intelligence system was based on a 
lengthy memorandum from Mr. Sills on the 
use of two state police security forms—one 
dealing with potential incidents and the 
other with intelligence information on per- 
sons taking part in them. 

On one form, local policemen are advised 
to report on any civil disturbance, rally, pro- 
test, demonstration, march or confrontation. 
The form gives as examples such types of 
protest as pacifist, religious, right-wing, left- 
wing, civil rights, militant, nationalistic, 
black power, Ku Klux Elan and extremists. 

The form says that the incident may either 
be planned, taking place or have already 
occurred. 

The other form deals with persons taking 
part in the demonstrations and calls for 
exhaustive information on suspected partic- 
ipants, including details on their employers, 
their immediate families, organizations, fi- 
nances, habits and traits, places frequented 
and past activities. 

OPINION. OF COURT 

In today’s decision, the State Supreme 
Court said: “Plaintiffs envision that a mere 
rally, protest, demonstration or march of 
a pacifist group will precipitate a police 
dossier on everyone who attends, including 
his butcher’s and banker’s opinion of his 
credit.” 

The court ridiculed such fears, which it 
described as “hypothetical horribles” that 
saw “each citizen harried amid his family, 
friends and business associates.” 

“There is not an iota of evidence,” the 
court said, “that anything of the kind has 
occurred or will, or that any persons have 
been deterred by the prospect.” 

Despite the amount of information re- 
quested, the court here said that there was 
“no evidence that the Attorney General in- 
tended to intimidate anyone.” In fact, the 
court added, the state’s power to investigate 
is “basic.” 

“The basic approach must be that the exec- 
utive branch may gather whatever informa- 
tion it reasonably believes to be necessary 
to enable it to perform the police roles, 
directional and preventive,” the court said. 

The court went on to note that the Presi- 
dent's National Commission on Civil Disor- 
ders had recommended in 1968 that the local 
police could head off new disorder by effec- 
tive surveillance of potential danger spots. 

“In the current scene,” the court said, 
“the preventive role requires awareness of 
group tensions and preparations to head off 
disasters as well as to deal with them if they 
appear. 

“The police interest is in the explosive 
possibilities and not in the merits of the 
colliding philosophies.” 

Furthermore, the court said, “we think it 
preposterous to suppose that the memoran- 
dum was intended or understood to recom- 
mend round-the-clock surveillance of every 
person who attends an antiwar meeting. 

“No doubt there may be situations in 
which judicial intervention is warranted,” 
the court added, but it said it saw no reason 
to act before such situations were reported. 

The police security forms had been called 
the tools of a “Gestapo-like network of po- 
lice spies” by the A.C.L.U. 

Superior Court Judge Robert A. Mathews, 
who had ordered the security forms de- 
stroyed, said they would have a “chilling” 
effect on anyone who wanted to advocate 
“social and political change.” 

The judge said in his ruling—upset by 
today's decision: “It is not difficult to imag- 
ine the reluctance of an individual to par- 
ticipate in any kind of protected conduct 
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which seeks publicly to express a particular 

or unpopular political or social view because 

of the fact that by doing so he might now 

have a record or because his wife, his family, 

or his employer might also be included.” 

[From the Staten Island (N.Y.) Sunday 
Advance, July 19, 1970] 


MITCHELL DEFENDS JUSTICE DEPARTMENT'S 
“Bic BROTHER” ROLE 
(By Jared Stout) 

WASHINGTON.—The Justice Department 
has asserted a virtually unchecked right— 
not subject to the Constitution—to keep rec- 
ords on persons who are “violence prone” in 
their protests of government policies. 

The right, Atty. Gen. John N. Mitchell said 
through a spokesman, grises from the in- 
herent powers of the federal government “to 
protect the internal security of the nation. 
We feel that’s our job.” 

It was the first time Mitchell had out- 
lined the legal basis for the collection and 
computerization of dossiers on protesters 
within the department's special Civil Dis- 
turbance Unit. 

The assertion matches in breadth the 
claim made June 13, 1969 when the govern- 
ment said it had unlimited powers to eaves- 
drop on those the Justice Department thinks 
are seeking to “attack and subvert the gov- 
ernment by unlawful means.” 

The eavesdropping claim was made in de- 
fense of electronic eavesdropping against 
some defendants in Chicago Seven riot con- 
spiracy trial. 

The extension of this doctrine to the de- 
partment’s domestic intelligence operation 
came in response to questions arising from 
Mitchell's news conference last Tuesday. 

Mitchell declined to give the legal foun- 
dation for the intelligence operation last 
Tuesday. He said only “there are no court 
decisions that would restrain us from com- 
piling this type of information.” 

Later, however, he acknowledged through 
the department spokesman that the legal ar- 
gument used to justify the Chicago Seven 
eavesdropping also applied to the intelli- 
gence operation. 

In the Chicago case, the department said 
nothing in the Constitution’s ban on unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures limits the 
power of the President—and the Attorney 
General—to eavesdrop, and now keeps rec- 
ords on, those who try to “foment violent 
disorders.” 

This position has been sharply attacked by 
critics including Sen. Sam Ervin, Jr, (D-N. 
C.) as a step toward “a police state” and 
a potential violation of First Amendment 
rights to free speech and association. 

Earlier this past week, it was disclosed 
that Treasury Department agents had been 
seeking the names of those who had checked 
out books on bombs and explosives from 
public libraries in Atlanta and other cities. 

Ervin attacked this step as he has other 
intelligence efforts, including those of the 
Secret Service which lists in computer files 
all those who may pose a threat to the Presi- 
dent. 

Throughout his opposition to such activi- 
ties, Ervin has stressed the lack of standards 
in deciding who shall be listed within such 
files, and how once a person is catalogued, 
he may learn of the step and question his 
inclusion, 

The Justice Department spokesman said 
the definition of “violence prone” persons for 
its purposes included those who either acted 
violently, counselled violence or appeared in 
the ranks of violent confrontations. 

He said the dossiers were not kept on “as 
broad a range as those compiled by the 
Army,” a reference to the watch military in- 
telligence agent have kept on civilian pro- 
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testers. No notice is given to those whose 
names have been recorded. 

According to the spokesman, this means 
those individuals listed in department rec- 
ords at least had to be present or in the 
leadership of violent events. Army records in- 
cluded, for example, those who subscribed to 
New Left publications. 

It was learned, however, that the justice 
intelligence unit still has access to the rec- 
ords compiled by the Army, which said in 
February it had discontinued its record- 
keeping but has hung on to those it made in 
four years from 1966. 


MANPOWER SERVICES AND INDIAN 
UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, on 
June 16 I offered amendment No. 
700 to the Employment and ‘Training 
Opportunities Act of 1970—S. 3867. This 
amendment would provide for the es- 
tablishment of an Office of Indian Man- 
power Services in the Labor Department 
and a National Indian Manpower Advi- 
sory Committee to advise the Director of 
the Office of Indian Manpower Services 
concerning problems and policy relating 
to Indian employment and manpower. 
Finally, the amendment provides that a 
set percentage of appropriated funds for 
manpower programs shall be ‘used for 
programs relating to American Indians. 

I have discussed with a number of rep- 
resentatives of the Indian community the 
various issues and bills that Congress is 
now considering. They are waiting for 
Congress to act on a number of matters 
of general interest to them: the bill to 
return Blue Lake to the Taos Pueblo— 
H.R. 471; the bill to provide that the 
head of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
should be an Assistant Secretary of In- 
terior—S. 3203; the resolution calling for 
a White House Conference of American 
Indians and Alaska Natives—Senate 
Joint Resolution 168; and others. They 
also are hopeful that Congress will act 
favorably on the Indian Manpower Serv- 
ices amendment. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
the end of my remarks a letter from the 
National Congress of American Indians 
supporting this amendment. 

Mr. President, this spring the BIA put 
together a report on Indian Reservation 
Labor Force and Unemployment for 1969. 
While we are all aware that unemploy- 
ment has been increasing during the past 
year, these figures do not even reflect the 
recent increases. Yet they do reflect that 
the American Indian and Alaska Native 
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have an unemployment rate running 
over 80 percent in some areas. 

The unemployment figures for Alaska 
Natives range from a low of 56 percent in 
the Nome Administrative Agency's juris- 
diction to 66 percent and 67 percent in 
Anchorage and Bethel. A recent task 
force investigation of hiring in the oil 
fields discovered, for example, that only 
eight out of 800 jobs were held by Na- 
tives. The Departments of Labor and In- 
terior are this month holding hearings in 
Alaska on Native unemployment, and I 
am sure that the results of those hearings 
will support the need for immediate ac- 
tion and initiative in that State. 

At Fort Berthold, N. Dak., 699 Indians 
are unemployed, out of a labor force of 
877, giving an unemployment rate of 80 
percent; the rate at Camp Verde, Ariz., 
is 81 percent. Overall, Indian unemploy- 
ment runs over 40 percent of the Indian 
population. Thus, while Indians and 
Alaska Natives represent only about 1 
percent of our total population, they con- 
stitute roughly 10 percent of the Nation’s 
unemployed. 

Mr. President, I believe that the In- 
dian unemployment figures will be of 
great interest to my colleagues. These 
data, relating to Federal reservation pop- 
ulations only, make it clear that we can- 
not continue to decry a national unem- 
ployment rate of over 5 percent while 
tolerating Indian unemployment at 
many times that figure. I ask unanimous 
consent that the BIA table of reservation 
unemployment be included in the RECORD 
at the end of my statement. 

Finally, I believe that Congress, and 
the public, should know exactly how 
things stand in the Labor Department 
right now with regard to the problems of 
the American Indian, and incidentally, 
of other minorities. 

In his message to Congress on Indian 
affairs on July 8, President Nixon spoke 
of the progress made by his administra- 
tion since January of 1969. 

The President stated: 

New “Indian Desks” have been created in 
each of the human resource departments of 
the Federal Government to help coordinate 
and accelerate Indian programs. 


Just a few days before the President 
issued his statement, the so-called Indian 
desk at the Department of Labor had 
been disbanded. 

The Indian desk at the Labor Depart- 
ment had been just that—a single desk, 
with a single employee. He advised the 
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Manpower Administrator on Indian pro- 
grams, but the actual policies were deter- 
mined elsewhere, often in the regional 
offices. The Indian desk, along with two 
other desks representing blacks and 
Mexican-Americans, was part of the Of- 
fice of Minority Groups Affairs of the 
Manpower Administration. On July 1, 
1970, this Office was dissolved and its 
personnel assigned elsewhere or placed 
in limbo for an undetermined period. At 
the present time there is no Office of 
Minority Groups Affairs in the Labor 
Department. At the present time there 
is no official Indian desk in that Depart- 
ment, good intentions or high-level rhet- 
oric ‘to the contrary. This, I believe, 
strongly suggests the need for congres- 
sional action in establishing an Office of 
Indian Manpower Services in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. I hope that Congress will 
keep in mind this short history of the 
Labor Department’s Indian desk when 
it considers the Employment and Train- 
ing Opportunities Act of 1970 and my 
amendment to that act. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1970. 
Hon, Epwarp M. KENNEDY, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KENNEDY: On behalf of the 
National Congress of American Indians, I 
would like to thank you for your support of 
N.C.A.I,’s proposal embodied in S 3867 and 
introduced by Senator Nelson for the estab- 
lishment of an Office of Indian Manpower 
Services in the Department of Labor. 

As you Know, the problem of unemploy- 
ment on Indian Reservations is one of the 
most serious problems facing Indians today. 
We are hopeful that Congress will swiftly 
pass this proposal into law and provide a 
means for real progress in this area, 

We have noted the various amendments 
you have proposed to S 3867. We strongly 
concur in your recommendation that 10% 
of all funds appropriated for Manpower 
Training Programs under the Act be set 
aside for the special Indian programs, Only 
if an adequate amount of funds are assured 
for the establishment and the maintenance 
of special Indian Manpower Training pro- 
grams can meaningful progress be made. 

We also concur in your proposal to make 
sure that Indians will serve in adminis- 
trative, as well as advisory capacities in 
the design and operation of the Manpower 
programs. 

Yours sincerely, 
Bruce WILKIE, 
Executive Director. 


INDIAN RESERVATION LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 1969 (AVERAGES FROM SEPTEMBER 1968 AND MARCH 1969 REPORTS) 
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INDIAN RESERVATION LABOR FORCE AND UNEMPLOYMENT, 1959 (AVERAGES FROM SEPTEMBER 1968 AND MARCH 1969 REPORTS)—Continued 
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Hollywood (Dania) Pojoaque 
San Ildefonso. ___- 


10 
Sac and Fox area field office 
IDAHO 


bem 
Fort Hall Agency—see also Utah: Fort Hall poaters eibi Agency: 
Northern Idaho Agency—see also Washington: r 


Coeur d'Atene 


San Felipe. 
KANSAS S 
Horton Agency: Santa Ana 


lowa (includes Nebraska part) 
Kickapoo 
Potawatomi_......--- pp EE ad o 
Sac and Fox (includes Nebraska part). 
LOUISIANA 
Choctaw Agency—see Mississippi: Chitimacha 


MICHIGAN 


Ramah (Navajo community) 
Zuni 


NORTH{CAROLINA 
Cherokee Agency (Qualla boundary)___ 2... 2. 


Great ae he “pi memi NORTH DAKOTA 

pmo ag udes Sugar Island). Fort Berthold Agency 

Isabella (Sa ey ee 40 Lb? Sli eg aeons 
Keweenaw Bay (L'Anse and On J gency. A 
e ATA (Sisseton and Standing Rock Agencies—see South Dakota.) 


MINNESOTA At a 
; EIF OKLAHOMA? 

Anadarko Agency: 
r manche, and Apache (includes Fort Sill Apache.)_ 


Minnesota Agency: 
Fi Lac. 


Southern Min 
Lower Sioux (Morton; 
Prairie Island (Red ing) 
Prior Lake (Shakopee). 


Sona 
Great Lakes 
MISSISSIPPI 
Choctaw Agency—see also Louisiana: Choctaw___....-..----- 
Footnotes at end of table. 
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Labor 
force (16 
years and 
over) 


Unem- Percent of 
ployment labor. force 


Ei oe Agency: 


OREGON 
Warm Springs Agency: 
Burns-Paiute 
Cecilo Village_ 
Umatilla.. 
Warm Springs 
(Fort McDermitt Reservation—Nevada, Nevada Agency) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Cheyenne River Agency 
Flandreau Reservation (school) 
Pierre Agency: 
Crow Creek. 
Lower Brule__ 
Pine Ridge Agency. 
Rosebud Agency- 
Sisseton Agency. ü nciudes North Dakota part). 
Standing Rock Agency (includes North Dakota part) 
Yankton Agency. 


Fort Hall Agency—see Idaho: Washakie 
Uintah and Ouray Agency: 
Skull Valley 
Uintah and Ouray 
Goshute Reservation—see Nevada, Nevada Agency) 
Navajo Reservation—see Arizona, Navajo A eno) 
Ute Mountain Reservation—see Colorado, 
Agency) 


jountain 


WASHINGTON 
Colville Agency: 
Colville 


Northern Idaho Agency—See Idaho: Kalispell 


15 | Western Washington Agency: 
14 pe 8 

15 

8 


Nisqualt 
Port Gambie.. 


Puyallup. 
Qulieute---- 


Western Washington public domain allotments (Clallam, 
Duwamish, oo Nooksack, Skagit, Snoqualmie, 


and Suiattle). 


WISCONSIN 


Great Lakes Agency—see ee 


Bad River (La Pointe)... 
St. c 

Lac Courte Oreilles_ 

Lac du Flambeau 
ene (Sakoagon)_ 


Potawatomi_ 
Red Cliff... 
Stockbridge- Munsee. 


Winnebago (includes Minnesota part) 
WYOMING 


Wind River Agency 


1 Jurisdiction in Alaska represents Alaskan Native communities. 


2 Not available. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, is there 
further morning business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS). Pursuant to previous order, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business which the clerk will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
17123) to authorize appropriations dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1971 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and other weap- 
ons, and research, development, test, 
and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and to prescribe the authorized person- 
nel strength of the Selected Reserve of 
each Reserve component of the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will'call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


2 Jurisdiction in Oklahoma represents trust lands remaining from former reservations. 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
TACTICAL AIR POWER 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I was 
pleased and honored to serve once again 
as chairman of a special subcommittee 
on Tactical Air Power of the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

Other members appointed to serve on 
this subcommittee were Senators SYM- 
INGTON, YounG of Ohio, THURMOND, 
Tower and GOLDWATER, each of whom 
made an invaluable contribution to the 
work of the subcommittee and the find- 
ings I will present to the Senate today. 

Senator STENNIS appointed the sub- 
committee on January 21, 1970, with the 
request we thoroughly explore as many 
tactical aircraft and missile programs as 
time would permit. Our objective was to 
determine the justification, or lack there- 
of, of the funds requested. 

Mr. President, the Tactical Air Power 
Subcommittee reviewed 10 major air- 
craft programs and 12 major missile 
programs. The funds requested for these 
weapon systems was $3.2 billion. The 
subcommittee recommended reductions 
of $173.3 million—a reduction of 5.4 per- 
cent. 

Mr. President, before I review the in- 
dividual programs investigated and the 
conclusions arrived at, I would like to 
speak briefly about the approach used by 
the subcommittee in discharging its re- 
sponsibilites. 

Secretary Laird stated to the Armed 
Services Committee that his request for 
funds represented a “rock bottom” 
budget. In general, I certainly believe a 


reasonable budget was presented. It was 
our duty to carefully review it. We felt 
strongly that our national security in- 
terests and the world in which we live 
today presented a clear mandate that we 
not act hastily or arbitrarily. Each Mem- 
ber took his job seriously. We were con- 
fronted with many difficult decisions. 
We deliberated over them at great length. 
The people, who worked hard and long 
on these programs, together with the 
sizable sums either invested or to be 
invested, required that we exercise the 
best possible judgment; that we act with 
caution and restraint; and that we ob- 
tain all relevant facts on each weapons 
system. We made every effort to achieve 
this objective. I hope, Mr. President, that 
the Members of the Senate will agree 
with our conclusions after my presenta- 
tion. 

I recognize, as does every Member, the 
increasing financial requirements for our 
domestic programs. I fully support the 
principles and objectives of these pro- 
grams. However, I feel strongly, as a 
representative of the taxpayer, that our 
domestic programs should receive as 
careful and thorough a review on the 
justification for the overall funds re- 
quested as do the military programs. 
Merely because the goals and objectives 
of our domestic programs are worth- 
while, does not warrant the hasty con- 
clusion that billions of dollars should be 
“shoveled out” indiscriminately. These 
programs must meet the test of urgent 
and necessary requirements. The tax- 
payer of the United States is entitled to 
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no less—be they military or domestic 
programs. 

In my judgment, justification for 
wielding a large ax on military programs 
to “cut for the sake of cutting” lacks 
wisdom and foresight. Our national se- 
curity interests are of vital importance. 
They must not be abrogated or dis- 
counted in the pellmell rush to achieve 
economy in government. 

We must not permit the desire for 
economy to sweep everything before it. 
I am personally concerned lest we take 
actions which may be contrary to our 
national security interests. As long as we 
have our worldwide commitments and 
expect the military to be capable and 
responsible to meet them, we must pro- 
vide them with the weapons and hard- 
ware to do so. Otherwise, we are only 
“kidding ourselves.” 

Mr. President, the Soviet and Red 
Chinese Governments have not disap- 
peared. They have not altered their na- 
tional or military policies. The Soviet 
Union continues to substantially build up 
its military capability. This includes not 
only a vast increase in its ICBM capabil- 
ity, but sizable improvements in the qual- 
ity and quantity of its aircraft, subma- 
rines, ships, ground forces, and so forth. 
I would hope their action in part may 
be as a “chip” in the international arena 
of SALT negotiations. However, I place 
little confidence in that conclusion. 

Everyone agrees, Mr. President, that a 
lasting and true peace would be a grand 
and glorious achievement. I earnestly 
hope after Vietnam it is a constant en- 
vironment in which we live. However, 
history has proven repeatedly that. we 
cannot act on such an assumption. 

As every Member of this body realizes, 
Mr. President, peace is maintained and 
preserved by the strong and not the weak 
nations. The aggressor nations in history 
have traditionally “gobbled up” the weak. 
The nation who attempts to appease the 
strong is inevitably struck down. 

I would be extremely concerned if the 
United States were to retreat to a con- 
dition of preparedness which existed in 
this country prior to World War II and 
Korea when we were woefully unpre- 
pared. Fortunately, time was on our side 
so that we could prepare ourselves. No 
such assurance exists today or in the 
future. 

Mr. President, I want to assure my 
colleagues that it is not my purpose in 
any respect to cry “wolf.” I merely want 
the Members of the Congress to recog- 
nize fully the actions it will take this 
year, whether in the name of economy, 
expediency, and so forth. Every Mem- 
ber should recognize and accept the po- 
tential calculated risks that may be run. 

It was with these thoughts in mind, 
Mr. President, that the Tactical Air 
Power Subcommittee deliberated at great 
length over each and every program re- 
viewed. and why no cuts were récom- 
mended unless we felt they were thor- 
oughly justified. 

The Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
conducted hearings from February 4 
through March 23. The hearings were of 
great benefit and assistance to us during 
our deliberations on the justification, or 
lack thereof, for authorizing the funds 
requested. 
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We reviewed 10 aircraft programs in- 
volving funds exceeding $2.6 billion. The 
programs were the Air Force F-15, F-111, 
AX, A-7, Light Intratheater Transport 
and the International Jet Fighter. The 
Navy aircraft programs were the F-14, 
A-7, and the A-6; the Marine Corps 
Harrier program; and the Army Chey- 
enne program. While I will discuss each 
program briefly, I will talk at greater 
length about the three major programs, 
the F-15, F—14, and the F-111, inasmuch 
as they account for $1.9 billion of the 
$2.6 billion requested. We recommended 
a reduction of $64.0 million and the full 
committee agreed with our recommen- 
dations with the exception of the Chey- 
enne/advanced helicopter development 
programs about which I will comment on 
shortly. 

The Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
reviewed 12 major tactical missile pro- 
grams, involving a funds authorization 
request of $545.3 million. We recom- 
mended a substantial cut of $108.7 mil- 
lion—a 20 percent reduction—and ap- 
proval of $436.6 million. The full com- 
mittee supported each of our missile 
system recommendations. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee was 
vitally concerned as to the possibility 
that the Military Establishment may be 
acquiring too many different types of 
tactical missiles constituting unneces- 
sary duplication. Of equal importance, 
we were concerned as to whether the 
Military Establishment may have estab- 
lished quantity requirements on some of 
the tactical missiles in excess of those we 
felt were justified. 

Most of the tactical missiles being pur- 
chased today, by virtue of their com- 
plexity, involve high unit production 
costs. Most of them cost $20,000 each and 
up; Therefore, any reductions that can 
be made, either in the type or quantity 
of missiles to be purchased, results in 
sizable savings to the. taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I want to assure the 
Senate, however, that our objective was 
not to eliminate missiles for the sake of 
elimination itself. This would be unjust 
and unwise. However, we were most 
anxious to prevent duplication or un- 
necessary proliferation. I will speak 
about each missile system after I discuss 
our findings on. the aircraft programs 
reviewed. 

TACTICAL AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS 

Of the 10 tactical aircraft programs 
studied, I will concentrate on the F-15, 
F-14 and F111 programs as they con- 
stitute the bulk of the funds requested. 
The Air Force F-15 and the Navy F-14 
are hew air superiority fighter programs. 
The F-15 is to be operational by 1975 and 
the F-14 will be operational by April 
1973. 

Mr. President, before discussing each 
program separately, I would like ‘to: dis- 
cuss why it is so critical for the United 
States to support these programs. this 
year, 

For the United States to fight a suc- 
cessful conventional war it is essential to 
have an air superiority aircraft that can 
dominate the battlefield. This requires 
an aircraft that can meet and defeat any 
enemy aircraft in air-to-air battle. This, 
in turn, permits our other tactical air- 
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craft to support our ground combat 
forces by bombing enemy troops, supply 
lines, and so forth. Without an air 
superiority fighter capable of protecting 
those aircraft which require a “permis- 
sive” air environment, we would be faced 
with a dangerous situation. 

The only aircraft the Air Force and the 
Navy possess today with an acceptable 
air-to-air combat capability is the F-4. 
This aircraft has been an excellent 
weapon system. However, each Member 
must recognize that the F-4 technology 
dates back to 1955. In an age of rapidly 
advancing technological achievement, it 
is not only questionable but doubtful that 
it could cope with adversary aircraft in 
the mid 1970’s. 

Today, the most likely enemy air- 
superiority aircraft is the MIG—21. It has 
been well established that it is equal in 
performance to the F-4 at normal fight- 
ing altitudes. We then must examine 
what the Soviet Union has done to im- 
prove upon the MIG-—21 fighter capabil- 
ity and, more importantly, what its ca- 
pability will be by the mid-1970’s. Rec- 
ognized experts agree the F-4 will be 
technically outmoded by the mid-1970’s 
and unable to achieve or maintain air- 
to-air combat supremacy with a poten- 
tial enemy. 

The Soviets since 1955 have flown 18 
new models of modern tactical aircraft, 
Not all of these models went into pro- 
duction. However, it has afforded the So- 
viets a wide selection of high perform- 
ance fiying prototypes from which it can 
select the best for production. 

Seven of the 18 new models, Mr. Pres- 
ident, were seen by the free world for 
the first time 3 years ago at the July 
1967 Moscow Air Show. At this show we 
first saw the Foxbat—the present holder 
of the world’s speed record. Intelligence 
sources estimate at least three of the 
new fighters shown then are currently in 
production or will be shortly. 

Mr. President, it is common sense to 
realize that a nation, with its eyes on the 
future and on what potential adversaries 
may do, will not develop a new aircraft 
inferior to existing models. Thus, it is 
fundamental to conclude that Soviet air- 
craft now in production will be superior 
to the Mig-21. Consequently, they will 
be superior to the F-4. l 

Mr. President, the seven types of tac- 
tical aircraft flown by the Soviet Union 
in July 1967 were designed before 1964; 
We must asume the Soviet Union, dur- 
ing the past 3 years, has continued. its 
design efforts to improve upon: the im- 
pressive aircraft flown at the 1967 air 
show. Unfortunately, the Soviet Union 
does not even make infrequent an- 
nouncements of its aircraft or military 
achievements and the United States has 
been surprised when the Soviets do ulti- 
mately decide to disclose to the world 
what they have been up to. 

I earnestly believe that the high level 
of aeronuatical effort by the Soviet Union 
during the past few years and_a:conserv- 
ative assessment of its existing capabil- 
ity and: future activities requires the 
United States; of necessity, to undertake 
the development of new air superiority 
fighter aircraft. 

A modern fighter cannot be developed 
overnight. It takes several years to de- 
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velop and produce. This is an inevitable 
and inescapable fact. Therefore, even 
though we approve and fund a new 
fighter today, it will be the mid-1970’s 
before it is operational. 

Mr. President, for the reasons just 
mentioned I believe there is an unques- 
tioned need for the United States to de- 
velop and produce a new air superiority 
weapon system. 

Some people ask the logical question: 
Why do we need both the F-14 and the 
F-15? The F-15 will be developed by the 
Air Force for the sole mission of achiev- 
ing a maximum air-to-air capability. As 
such, it is to be light, fast, and highly 
maneuverable. Hence, it will not be able 
to operate from an aircraft carrier. If 
it were assigned this mission it would be 
structurally substantially heavier. The 
F-14 is designed to operate from an air- 
craft carrier. Anyone who has witnessed 
carrier landings and catapult launchings 
recognizes the structural integrity re- 
quirements for such aircraft. 

The F-14 will replace the Navy F-4 in 
the air superiority role. In addition, it 
must perform the fleet air defense mis- 
sion, This requires the F-14 to fly long 
distances and to loiter for substantial 
periods of time to protect carrier task 
forces against incoming enemy bombers, 
fighters, missiles, and so forth. 

If the Navy were to restrict the F-14 
to the air superiority role alone, it would 
be necessary to develop another expensive 
weapon system for the fleet air defense 
mission—the mission of the now can- 
celled F-111B program. 

Another important factor is each serv- 
ice will have an aircraft optimized for its 
own operational requirements without 
compromise, The F-111 is a classic ex- 
ample of compromise. Neither the Navy 
nor the Air Force realized the perform- 
ance goals originally established for that 
aircraft. 

The advanced technology engine pres- 
ently under development will be basically 
the same engine for both the F-15 and 
the F-14B. This will save substantial 
sums of money. Mr. President, I want to 
emphasize that a common engine makes 
sense, but a common airframe does not. 

Mr. President, I have presented what 
the Tactical Air Power Subcommittee be- 
lieves to be a very urgent requirement 
for the F-14 and the F-15, I would now 
like to present additional information 
with respect to each program. 

F-15 


The Air Force will purchase 20 re- 
search and development aircraft and 
several hundred operational F-15’s. The 
total cost of the program is estimated 
at $7.2 billion—$1.8 billion for research 
and development and $5.4 billion for pro- 
duction. 

The Air Force requested $370 million 
in fiscal year 1971 for research and de- 
velopment. Recognizing the urgent need 
for this aircraft, which I have already 
discussed, the Senate Armed Services 
Committee authorized the request in full. 
If the program proceeds as planned, the 
F-15 will be operational in 1975. 

The F-15 contract was awarded to 
McDonnell Douglas in December 1969. 
Over 181 performance specifications are 
spelled out in the contract. With a keen 
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awareness of the difficulties encountered 
on previous weapon systems, this con- 
tract was carefully drawn. The F-15 will 
fly 6 to 7 months before any substantial 
production funds are committed. The 
contractor has total systems performance 
responsibility. Demonstrated technical 
milestones must be achieved before addi- 
tional steps are taken. The Air Force 
must be notified 17 months in advance 
if additional funds are required. 

The Air Force eliminated many “nice 
to have” features not considered essen- 
tial to obtain a more economical aircraft. 

A popular subject discussed in the 
Congress and the press these days is “cost 
overruns” and “cost growths.” They are 
generally misunderstood and the F-15 
is an excellent example. The original F- 
15 cost estimate was $6 billion. This esti- 
mate was prepared before any cost data 
was received from the potential manu- 
facturers. It was based on an analysis of 
what other aircraft purchased in the past 
had cost. While reasonable men prepared 
these estimates, it was a “best guess” 
type of information. When the contrac- 
tors’ proposals were received, it was evi- 
dent the F-15 program would cost $7.2 
billion. Therefore, many people quickly 
concluded a substantial “cost overrun” 
had occurred. Nothing is further from 
the truth. 

Mr. President, estimates prepared early 
in time prior to the receipt of cost pro- 
posals from industry certainly should 
not be used as a valid basis for the origi- 
nal cost of a weapon systems. They lack 
validity. Yet most people treat them as 
bona fide, realistic estimates and every 
dollar spent in addition thereto is rep- 
resented as an evil “overrun.” This 
should not be. 

The United States has encountered 
serious inflation since 1965. Everyone 
recognizes this, particularly when they 
pay their monthly bills. However, many 
people assume the purchase of military 
weapon systems is an exception to in- 
flation. Unfortunately, nothing is fur- 
ther from the truth. Inflation is the 
singlemost important. factor resulting in 
higher costs for our. weapon systems. 

The ‘Air Force’s F-15 will use the same 
basic engine as the Navy F-14B aircraft. 
This will result in significant savings as 
the engine is one of the more costly com- 
ponents of any aircraft. 

Mr. President, the committee con- 
cluded there was a clear requirement for 
the F-15 program and fully supported 
the request for $370 million. 


¥r-14 


The F+-14 program will cost an esti- 
mated $8.2 billion—$1.3 billion for re- 
search’ and development and $6.9 billion 
for production; The Navy program calls 
for. 12 R.& D. aircraft and 710 production 
aircraft. 

The Navy request this year was $982.2 
million—$324.2 million for research and 
development and $658 million for pro- 
duction. We approved the request ex- 
cept for $5.2 million. t 

The F-14 program is currently on 
schedule. The first flight is scheduled for 
January 1971 and the first squadron is to 
be operational by March 1973. 

I have already disussed the require- 
ment for an air superiority fighter and 
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the need for the F—14 to fulfill the fleet 
air defense mission, 

The funds this year will purchase 26 
F-14A aircraft. The Tactical Air Power 
Subcommittee satisfied itself that this 
program is on schedule, both in costs 
and technical achievement. There was a 
failure recently in testing a wing pivot 
lug. It was not a failure of the wing box 
as was reported. A crack occurred be- 
yond the expected fatigue life of the air- 
craft. The engineering redesign has 
been completed. The fatigue test will be 
repeated prior to first flight. The com- 
ponent will be tested to several times the 
life expectancy of the aircraft. To over- 
design structural elements adds unnec- 
sary weight. The objective is to design 
only to the strength required. Otherwise, 
we would develop a “fiying battleship” 
which, while structurally magnificent, 
would be a disaster in the air. 

I would like to make one thing very 
clear, Mr. President. When new weapon 
systems are being developed with a sig- 
nificant advance in the state-of-the-art, 
it is not unusual but expected that prob- 
lems will arise during research and de- 
velopment. If no problems were encoun- 
tered, then very little technical advance- 
ment is being realized. People tend to 
panic easily and lose their perspective 
when problems arise during the devel- 
opment phase. I do not dismiss the prob- 
lems but urge that we examine them ob- 
jectively to determine whether they are 
small or large. We should certainly not 
blow them out of proportion. We intend 
to follow closely the F—14 as well as other 
tactical programs presently in R. & D. 
The F-14A engine has been successfully 
run in a full-scale inlet. Testing so far in- 
dicates higher thrust and better fuel 
specifics than originally predicted. 
Weight, always a critical factor, is less 
than 1 percent over original predictions. 

Some people have raised the question: 
Why did we not reduce the F—14 program 
from 26 to 15 aircraft in the fiscal year 
1971 budget? I would like to comment on 
that point. We examined it.in detail. If 
we reduced the program 11 aircraft this 
year and assumed these 11. aircraft 
would be purchased in subsequent years, 
it would cost the Government $64 million 
more, primarily due to inflation. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr.. CANNON. I am very happy to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, Iam 
sorry that the time was changed on the 
address that is being made by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from. Nevada, Un- 
fortunately, I have to leave, after listen- 
ing to it up to this point, in order to 
keep a long-standing luncheon engage- 
ment. However, Mr, President, it is with 
pleasure I state that, in my opinion, in 
the years that I have been in Congress, 
there has-never been a more thorough 
or more intelligent analysis of the true 
needs of this country with respect to-air- 
craft, than has been presented as a re- 
sult of extensive hearings conducted by 
the able Senator from Nevada, chair- 
man of the Tactical Air Power Subcom- 
mittee, of which I have the privilege of 
being a member. 
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We do not necessarily agree on every 
aspect of this report, but the important 
point is that it is based on careful in- 
vestigation and analysis by him and his 
able staff. 

Mr, CANNON. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Missouri for his 
very gracious remarks, and wish to say 
that he was one of the most valuable 
members of our subcommittee, as I 
pointed out earlier, and that much of its 
work is due to his fine efforts as well as 
those of the other members of the sub- 
committee. 

Mr. President, the cost of 26 aircraft 
with support equipment and spares in 
fiscal year 1971 is $598 million. The cost 
of 15 aircraft would be $477 million. The 
very important fact to understand, Mr. 
President, is that the unit cost of the 
15 aircraft would be $32 million each 
versus a unit cost of $23 million each for 
26 aircraft. It is clear, therefore, that the 
Government would spend $9 million more 
for ach of the 15 aircraft authorized 
this year, or & total of $135 million more 
than necessary. In addition, the unit cost 
of F-14 aircraft purchased in subsequent 
years would cost more money. I hasten 
to add that the unit cost figures are for 
this year only. The initial aircraft of any 
type costs more. The average price is 
much less as additional planes are pro- 
duced. 

The’ theory has been advanced, Mr. 
President, that it would not cost the Gov- 
ernment any more money to purchase the 
722 F-14 aircraft so long as reductions 
made this year were reinstated in future 
years. This involves too much theory and 
not enough reality. If the Senate reduced 
the F-14 program in the first production 
year, then it is only reasonable to assume 
the Congress would make additional re- 
ductions in future years when larger 
quantities of aircraft are involved. 

Mr. President, the committee looked 
at an extreme example. Suppose the 
F-14 was a catastrophic failure at the 
time of its first flight in 1971. The esti- 
mated Government liability for the 26 
aircraft is $165 million. Its liability, if it 
purchased 15 aircraft, is $124 million. 
We did not feel the difference, as to po- 
tential Government liability, was suf- 
ficient to warrant reducing the program 
from: 26 to 15 aircraft and pay the in- 
creased costs as a consequence. 

Mr. President, the Navy requires a 
modern air-superiority fighter at the 
earliest point in time. The Navy has 
already waited several years for a high- 
performance fleet air defense aircraft 
after the F-111B program was canceled. 

The committee denied the request for 
$5.2 million to initiate development of 
the F-14C aircraft. The F-14C would 
incorporate new avionics equipment. We 
questioned the wisdom of initiating a 
new avionics program. Its estimated 
R. & D. cost would exceed $300 million. 
It would not be operational until the late 
1970’s: Therefore, we fully supported the 
F-14A/B programs but denied the funds 
for the F-14C. 

F-111 

The Air Force requested $563.3 million 
for the F-111 program. This included 
$48.2 million for research and develop- 
ment; $283 million for production; 
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$200.5 million for over-target costs;-and 
$31.6 million for initial spares. 

Mr. President, I feel that Senators 
generally are aware of this program in 
some detail as it has been discussed 
many times over recent years. 

It was originally anticipated that the 
$283 million requested this year would 
provide 40 F-111F aircraft. This would 
complete one wing of F-111F aircraft, 
inasmuch as we authorized 58 aircraft 
last year. 

The Air Force plans to live within the 
dollars requested. Consequently, any ad- 
ditional dollar requirements will result 
in a lesser number of aircraft being pur- 
chased, 

As & result of the crash in December 
1969, an extensive “proof test” program 
is underway. The cost will result in four 
less aircraft being purchased. Also, last 
year during preparation of the fiscal 
year 1971 budget, a significant reduction 
in the program was made which drove 
up the unit cost. Hence, at the present 
time it appears that the Air Force will 
only receive 25 F-111 aircraft with the 
$283 million requested in this year’s 
budget. 

The Air Force still plans on opera- 
tional F-111 wings. The first few aircraft 
have now completed the “proof testing” 
program and have been released to the 
Air Force for operational flying. 
cea teen inserted specific lan- 

e in the authorization bill uiring 
the Secretary of Defense to Distire him- 
self that the F-111 is fully airworthy and 
that both the House and Senate Armed 
Services: Committees be notified he is 
satisfied with the program prior to buy- 
ing the aircraft authorized in this budget. 

Mr. President, I believe it is important 
for Congress to understand that the 
F-111 is the only Air Force tactical air- 
craft capable of flying and bombing at 
night and in all weather conditions. 
There is no substitute aircraft able to 
perform these missions. The F-111 can 
conduct bombing missions by itself as it 
does not require additional aircraft to 
fiy a “protective cover” against enemy 
aircraft. It is the only Air Force tactical 
aircraft with terrain following radar, en- 
abling it to fly at extremely low altitudes 
in all weather conditions. 

The total cost of the program is cur- 
rently $6.2 billion. Congress has already 
provided $5.5 billion. Therefore, only 
$700 million more is required to complete 
the program. The F-111 is the only air- 
craft with sufficient range to operate 
from England against potential enemy 
targets in Europe without refueling. The 
F-111 is a “safe” aircraft. Accidents so 
far, although widely publicized, have 
been no greater in number than any 
other fighter aircraft at a comparable 
point in flying time—that is, with the 
equivalent number of flying hours. It can 
take, off and land from shorter runways 
and unimproved air strips. It is the only 
tactical aircraft that can fiy supersonic 
at low altitudes. 

' Considering all of the major factors, 
the corhmittee approved the funds re- 
quested for the F=111 with the exception 
of $6.4 million in research and develop- 
ment funds necessary to continue the 
Sparrow-G program during fiscal year 
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1971. We requested the Chief of Staff of 
the Air Force to examine the wisdom of 
continuing the Sparrow-G program be- 
cause of the limited number of F-111 air- 
craft that would have this capability. 
After his review, the Chief of Staff 
terminated the Sparrow-G program on 
March 18, 1970. Therefore, we denied 
the funds associated with this program. 
HARRIER 


The Harrier is a V/STOL aircraft 
developed by Hawker-Siddley of Eng- 
land. 

The Marine Corps request for $118.3 
million to buy 18 aircraft was approved. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note 
that the research and development costs 
were largely borne by England. We are 
purchasing the finished product. Last 
year the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee stated “the Department of Defense 
is placed on notice that no further au- 
thorizations will be approved by this 
committee for the procurement of this 
aircraft unless its production is within 
the continental limits of the United 
States.” In response to the congressional 
statement, arrangements were made to 
produce the Harrier in the United States. 

I feel that this is an important step in 
the right direction. During the past 20 
years we have invested several hundred 
million in various V/STOL programs but 
never developed one sufficiently success- 
ful to warrant production. 

I have personally seen the Harrier per- 
form. As a pilot, I can testify to its im- 
pressive performance and fiying char- 
acteristics. Its mission is the close air 
support of Marine Corps ground forces 
engaged in combat. It is capable of verti- 
cal landings and takeoffs similar to heli- 
copters. It can operate from small-sized 
naval vessels. 

Mr. President, it is incumbent on me to 
mention that producing the aircraft in 
the United States rather than England 
will cost more money. The reason is obvi- 
ous—increased labor costs. However, this 
is offset somewhat by creating substan- 
tial additional employment in the United 
States by people who will pay U.S. in- 
come taxes. It will bring a much needed 
advanced technology to this country, It 
should prevent us from pursuing addi- 
tional V/STOL research and develop- 
ment programs. Production in the United 
States will also prevent adding to our 
existing adverse balance-of-payments 
situation. 

AX 

The AX is a new tactical aircraft for 
the Air Force to provide close air support 
for Army ground forces. The $27.9 mil- 
lion requested for research and develop- 
ment was approved. Everyone agreed 
that there is a distinct requirement for 
an aircraft specifically designed for the 
close air support mission. Today in Viet- 
nam we are using the A-6, A-T, A-37, 
F-100, and even the F-4 air superiority 
fighter in addition to Army helicopter 
gunships. 

The Air Force intends to use existing 
“off the shelf” technology. It anticipates 
rapid progress without substantial R. & 
D. difficulties. The Air Force hopes to 
make an award soon to the two success- 
ful contractors. The present plan is to 
build competitive prototypes and then 
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conduct a 6-month fiyoff competition. 
The company that has the best aircraft 
will receive the production contract. This 
approach is better than analyzing paper 
studies. It is unfortunate that because of 
the high costs, we cannot use this ap- 
proach on other weapons systems. 

The AX will carry 16,000 pounds of 
ordnance and operate at speeds of 120- 
450 knots per hour. It is to be a highly 
survivable aircraft. 

A prime factor in favor of the AX is 
its reasonable cost, presently estimated 
at less than $1.5 million per aircraft. 
However, as I have emphasized before, 
this is only the best estimate available 
until cost data is received from industry. 

CHEYENNE 

The Cheyenne is a rigid rotor heli- 
copter being developed by the Army for 
the close support role. Last year, we de- 
nied the $429 million requested as the 
Army had canceled its production con- 
tract due to certain technical problems 
encountered in research and develop- 
ment. 

This year, the Army asked for $17.6 
million to continue R. & D. The Tactical 
Air Power Subcommittee felt that the 
funds should be authorized. The Gov- 
ernment has already invested $168 mil- 
lion in the program. Ten Cheyennes have 
been built and eight are still on hand. 
The major technical problem was the 
rotor control system. An improved system 
has been installed on one of the Chey- 
ennes currently flying at the Yuma Proy- 
ing Grounds. The Army said the Chey- 
enne would be flying in excess of 200 
knots soon and a decision on approving 
production could be made next year. 

I believe the great advance in the 
“state-of-the-art” to be derived from the 
rigid rotor technology was worth the in- 
vestment this year. However, the full 
committee, after a thorough and fair dis- 
cussion, concluded that with the ap- 
proval of the AX program, there was 
no need to proceed with the Cheyenne 
program. I respect their judgment and 
ango by it, though I do not agree with 

My purpose today is to merely explain 
the actions of the Tactical Air Power 
Subcommittee. 

This was the only recommendation by 
the Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
not concurred in by the full committee. 


A-7 PROGRAM 


The A-7 is a single-seat, single-engine 
tactical aircraft developed by the Navy 
for both close air support and interdic- 
tion missions. Both the Navy and the Air 
Force are purchasing this aircraft. 

The Navy request was for 30 A-7E air- 
craft costing $133 million, including 
spares. This number of aircraft will only 
oe aircraft losses during fiscal year 

The Air Force requested $216.7 mil- 
lion for 88 A-7 aircraft, spares, etc. This 
will complete the second A-7 wing and 
initiate third wing buildup. The last Air 
Force A-7’s will be requested in fiscal 
year 1972. 

The committee approved the A-T funds 
for the Navy and Air Force. 
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A-6 PROGRAM 


The A-6 is the Navy’s only night all- 
weather capable aircraft. 

The Navy requested 12 A-6E aircraft 
at $137.7 million including support 
equipment, spares, and so forth. 

The A-6E is a new version of the A-6A 
aircraft which performed so splendidly 
over North Vietnam. There have been 
over 44,500 carrier landings without a 
single carrier landing accident. 

The 12 aircraft are for attrition to 
make up for peacetime losses during 
fiscal year 1971. 


INTERNATIONAL JET FIGHTER 


The International Fighter aircraft is 
to be purchased by the Air Force to pro- 
vide certain free world forces, particu- 
larly our allies in Southeast Asia with an 
adequate air superiority fighter. 

Last year, the Congress authorized the 
Air Force to expend not to exceed $28 
million from other aircraft procurement 
funds for this program. No funds have 
been expended or obligated as yet. The 
Air Force requested $30 million for fiscal 
year 1971. 

Competition is presently underway be- 
tween several U.S. firms to determine 
which aircraft will best meet the require- 
ment. The aircraft selected must be rela- 
tively simple, inexpensive, and easy to 
maintain. 

The committee agreed with the con- 
cept of providing our allies with a simple 
and inexpensive aircraft. However, since 
none of the $28 million authorized to be 
expended last year has been obligated, 
the committee felt it was not necessary to 
authorize $30 million additional and de- 
nied the request. 

Mr. President, I want to add here that 
certainly the committee does approve of 
this concept. I feel that if the Air Force 
were to make a decision on what they 
were going to do and made it clear that 
they did not have sufficient funds on 
hand with the $28 million, the committee 
oen probably be receptive to their feel- 


LIT—LIGHT INTRATHEATER TRANSPORT 


The Light Intratheater Transport is 
@ proposal by the Air Force to develop 
a new tactical aircraft to replace the 
C-7 and the C-123 and to augment the 
C-130. It would be a tilt-wing turbo- 
prop aircraft. 

The Air Force requested $2 million 
for research and development. The com- 
mittee denied the funds requested for 
this program last year. Little has trans- 
pired since last year to rejustify this 
program. 

The Air Force admitted that total 
R. & D. costs would be about $500 mil- 
lion. We felt it was important to “nip 
in the bud” programs of questionable 
merit and denied the funds requested. 


SUMMARY ON AIRCRAFT PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, that concludes my com- 
ments with respect to the 10 aircraft 
programs reviewed in detail by the Tac- 
tical Air Power Subcommittee. I believe 
it is extremely important for all of us 
to recognize that the Air Force request 
for 350 aircraft this year is the lowest 
number of aircraft since 1935 and com- 
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pares more favorably with the 588 air- 
craft in last year’s bill. It is also im- 
portant to realize that 180 of the 350 
aircraft in this year’s bill are helicopters 
to be purchased for other friendly na- 
tions. Thus, the Air Force will only re- 
ceive 170 aircraft this year. 

The Navy and Marine Corps request 
this year for 261 aircraft is the lowest 
request since 1946 and compares most 
favorably with the 401 aircraft re- 
quested last year. The vast bulk of air- 
craft will go toward attrition; namely, 
to make up for peacetime losses and 
those incurred in Southeast Asia. 

During the last 6 years, the average 
age of Navy aircraft has increased from 
6.9 to 8.1 years. By the time the aircraft 
in this bill have been delivered, the 
average age will increase to 9.3 years. 
This age increase continues despite the 
fact that the total Navy inventory has 
decreased by 11 percent during the past 
6 years. 

Mr. President, I feel, in view of the 
foregoing facts, that the $2.6 billion re- 
quested for aircraft funds is extremely 
reasonable and well justified except for 
the $65.2 million denied by the commit- 
tee reducing the total request from 
$2.655 billion to $2.590 billion. 

TACTICAL MISSILES 

Mr. President, I would now like to re- 
view briefly the actions by the Tactical 
Air Power Subcommittee with respect to 
12 major tactical missile programs. Our 
recommendations were all approved by 
the full committee. Funds were requested 
totaling $545.3 million. We made re- 
ductions of $108.7 million and approved 
$436.6 million. This represents a siz- 
able 20-percent cut in funds requested. 

During our deliberations, we were con- 
cerned as to the justification for so many 
different types of tactical missiles, to- 
gether with the total quantity require- 
ments for each type of missile. 

The tactical missiles being purchased 
today by the military departments by 
virtue of their complexity involve high 
production unit costs. Hence, any reduc- 
tions that can be made either in type or 
quantity achieves sizable savings to the 
taxpayer. 

I want to stress that our objective was 
not to eliminate missiles for the sake of 
elimination itself. However, we were most 
anxious that no duplication or prolifera- 
tion of missiles be permitted. I am 
pleased to see the Department of 
Defense giving increased attention to this 
matter. I will now discuss the individual 
programs and the basis for our actions. 

PHOENIX 

The Phoenix is a long range air-to- 
air missile system to be installed on the 
Navy’s F-14 aircraft enabling it to per- 
form the Fleet Air Defense mission 
(FAD). The Phoenix fire control system 
will also control and fire the Sparrow, 
short range missile, and the gun. 

The Phoenix was originally developed 
for the F-111B aircraft. Hence, the re- 
search and development program is al- 
most finished. Flight test results so far 
have been extremely good—24 successes 
out of 33 attempts. The Phoenix repre- 
sents a dramatic increase in the state- 
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of-the-art. It will be able to track-while- 
scan many targets simultaneously. It will 
also be able to simultaneously track’and 
launch six Phoenix missiles against. six 
different enemy targets. l. 

The Navy requested $8.5. million for 
research and development and $101 mil- 
lion in production funds to buy produc- 
tion engineered missiles. This is an im- 
portant step to insure that the missiles 
turned out on the production lis at- 
tain the same necessary performance 
achieved by R. & D. missiles. 

The Phoenix will be an expensive mis- 
sile. However, a value engineering pro- 
gram was completed which reducea the 
unit cost by slightly less than half An- 
other favorable factor is that the AWG- 
9 fire control system weighs 130 pounds 
less ‘today than was specified several 
years ago. ae 

A key feature of the Phoenix is its on- 
board checkout system that will enable 
85 percent of the system to be verified 
on the aircraft for a go, no-go condition. 
This will save significant money in con- 
trast to older systems where expensive 
test equipment is required to determine 
whether the missile systems are in a sat- 
isfactory condition for combat. 

We questioned the Navy closely about 
the total requirement for Phoenix mis- 
siles. The exact figure is classified, How- 
ever, we have told the Navy we intend to 
follow this matter closely in the future 
when production missiles are being pur- 
chased to insure that excessive quantities 
are not procured. 

The program is currently on schedule 
and the first fire control system to go 
into the F-14 will be delivered in Jan- 
uary 1971. 

The funds requested were approved. 

SPARROW 


The Sparrow is a supersonic air-to-air 
missile used by both the Navy and the 
Air Force. It was originally developed in 
the late 1940's. The latest operational 
model is known as the AIM—7E-2 which 
incorporates modifications required from 
our experience in Southeast Asia. A new 
Sparrow missile, known as the AIM-—7F, 
is in research and development -which 
will incorporate solid state rather than 
vacuum tubes, have extended range, 
proven reliability, and so forth. The TF 
model will constitute a significant ad- 
vance in the Sparrow missile system 
capability. 

The Air Force requested $14.4 million 
to buy several hundred AIM-7E-2 mis- 
siles. The committee approved this re- 
quest so the Air Force can maintain a 
satisfactory inventory position. 

The Navy requested’$54.1 million for 
the Sparrow program—$1.4 million for 
R. & D. and $52.7 million for procure- 
‘ment of both the AIM~7E-2 and the 
AIM-7F. 

The committee reduced the Navy’s 
“procurement Tfequest by $6.7 million by 
reducing the number of AIM=7F’s by 50 
percent. We authorized an increased 
number of the Sparrow AIM-—TE-2 to 
compensate for the reductions in the F 
“models: i 

Our ‘reasoning was based‘on the fact 
that the 7F program is 2% years behind 
schedule. Several problems were encoun- 
tered. Although corrective actions are 
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underway, we felt one more year of vali- 
dating the performance characteristics 
of the 7F was justified before significant 
procurement was: authorized. 

The kill capability of the Sparrow 
AIM-7E's fired in combat in Southeast 
Asia was much less than desired. We were 
assured the modifications incorporated 
on this model ‘will substantially increase 
its combat capability. 

We requested both the Air Force and 
the Navy to examine carefully the train- 
ing expenditures of the Sparrow because 
of the high unit cost. While we fully sup- 
port adequate and thorough training, we 
urge great caution be exercised in firing 
such expensive weaponry for training 
purposes, 

MAVERICK 

The Maverick is an air-to-ground 
tactical missile being developed for the 
Air Force. It is a TV-guided, rocket-pro- 
pelled missile designed to destroy small, 
hard, fixed or moving targets such as 
tanks and pillboxes. 

The Air Force requested $24.7 mil- 
lion for research and development and 
$25 million for production. The com- 
mittee recommended approval of the 
$24.7 million for research and develop- 
ment and reduced the $25 million for 
production to $3.1 million—a reduction 
of $21.9 million. 

The $3.1 million will enable the Air 
Force to exercise a delay clause in its 
contract with the Maverick contractor. 
It was our judgment it would be profit- 
able to continue this program in-research 
and development for one more year prior 
to authorizing significant production 
funds, We were encouraged by the satis- 
factory test results achieved to date. 
However, substantial testing remains to 
be performed during fiscal year 1971. 
This will enable the Congress to make a 
wiser decision on the justification for 
production funds next year. 

CONDOR 


The Condor is a Navy air-to-surface 
missile with remote TV guidance from 
the launching aircraft. Its primary mis- 
sion is to destroy high-value targets pro- 
tected by intense local defenses. With a 
capability to launch the Condor at great 
distances from the target, the safety of 
the crew and invulnerability: of the 
launching aircraft is greatly enhanced. 

The Navy requested $58.2 million— 
$23.3 million for research and develop- 
ment and $34.9 million for procurement, 
of which $6 million was to modify test 
aircraft. 

Mr. President, it was our judgment 
additional research and’ development is 
warranted in view of technical problems 
already encountered. Therefore, ál- 
though we authorized the research and 
development funds and the- modifica- 
tions to, the test aircraft, we denied $28.9 
million in production. funds until more 
evidence of resolving:the technical difi- 
culties is available. 

SHORT-RANGE MISSILE 


The short-range missile is a proposed 
new “air-to-air “missile system specially 
designed for close-in maneuvering en- 
counters with high-performance enemy 
fighters. It would be used on the F-15 
and F-14, 
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The Navy and the Air Force have been 
working on separate missile systems to 
meet this requirements It was our judg- 
ment a common. short-range missile sys- 
tem should be developed so) the Navy 
F-14 and the Air Force F-15 would use 
the same-missile. Secretary Packard is'to 
make a decision relatively soon on this 
matter. 

Mr. President, in view of our support 
for a common missile, we authorized the 
$2 million requested by the Navy for. ad- 
vanced development and reduced the Air 
Force request. from $37.2 million to $8 
million. Significant funds for the Air 
Force program from fiscal year 1970 have 
been deferred by OSD. 

It was our judgment.it would be pre- 
mature to authorize $37.2. million in 
fiscal year 1971 for the Air Force until 
Secretary Packard reaches a decision 
on which program should be approved 
for development. 

FALCON 


The Air Force requested $15 million 
to modify some of its existing Falcon air 
to air missiles. The Falcon performs the 
Same mission as the Sidewinder missile, 
They are both heat seeking missiles de- 
signed to home on the infrared energy 
emitted from a jet aircraft tailpipe. Both 
the Sidewinder and the Falcon have been 
in use for many years. They were de- 
signed for use against non-maneuvering 
enemy bombers. The success rate for 
earlier versions of both models in South 
Vietnam was low. 

Mr. President, the Committee support- 
ed the concept that both the Air Force 
and the Navy should ultimately use a 
common Sidewinder missile to prevent 
further missile proliferation. 

The Falcon missile has’ been modified 
previously. We saw no benefit in modi- 
fying it further. Hence, we denied the 
request for $15 million to modify the 
Falcon missile. 

SIDEWINDER 


The Navy requested $31.5 million to 
purchase several hundred Sidewinders 
and the Air Force requested $17 million 
to modify several thousand Sidewinders. 
The committee approved these requests. 

Once again we feel the services should 
exercise restraint in shooting large quan 
tities of this missile for training pur- 
poses. Also, older models should be use 
for this purpose. 

HARD STRUCTURE MUNITIONS 


The hard structure munition is an air- 
to-ground rocket powered,» TV-guided 
missile being designed for high effective- 
ness against large hard structure targets. 

The Air Force requested $7 million to 
continue research and development. 
These funds were disapproved on the 
basis that $8.9 million previously appro- 


-priated is still..available and the pro- 


gram has been delayed-due to technical 
problems. 


SHRIKE AND (STANDARD ARM 


The Shrike and the Standard Arm are 
antiradiation missiles designed to home 
on and-destroy enemy early warning and 
surface-to-air missile radars. 'The sub- 
committee authorized the $17.2 million 
requested by the Navy and the $9.7 mil- 
lion requested by the Air Force. 
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While it would be desirable to stand- 
ardize on'a single anti-radiation missile 
the committee recognized that the Shrike 
missile, although less capable than the 
Standard Arm, is also less costly, The 
vast bulk of the funds authorized is to 
continue procurement of the cheaper 
Shrike missile. 

TOW 

The Tow is a wire-guided antitank 
missile. It is to be used by Army ground 
combat troops against enemy tanks. 

The Tow uses an open breech launcher. 
Considerable discussion took place last 
year over the possible wisdom and feasi- 
bility of adapting the Shillelagh missile 
for this mission. The Shillelagh is a 
proven antitank missile fired from the 
Sheridan armored reconnaissance vehi- 
cle. In this role, it requires a closed breech 
gun tube. The committee interrogated 
the Army at great length relative to these 
programs. We concluded the Tow offers 
the Army a vitally needed antitank kill- 
ing capability now. There would be a 4- 
year delay if we awaited delivery of the 
Shillelagh missile in the ground mount 
mode. No cost savings would be realized 
to the U.S. taxpayer. Hence, we approved 
the $113.2 million requested by the Army 
to continue production of the Tow mis- 
siles. 

DRAGON 

The Committee approved $9.6 million 
to continue research and development on 
the Dragon. It is a medium antitank as- 
sault weapon. It has been in engineering 
development since 1966. It complements 
rather than duplicates the Tow. We in- 
tend to monitor progress on this program 
closely in the future. 

Mr, President, that concludes my com- 
ments on the 12 tactical. missile pro- 
grams analyzed by the Tactical Air 
Power Subcommittee. 

In summary, the total money requested 
was $3.2 billion-for the 10 aircraft and 
12 missile systems we examined. We de- 
nied $173.3 million or 5.4 percent of the 
funds requested. Mr. Laird’s budget pres- 
entation was by and large a reasonable 
one, This made our task of finding areas 
where equitable and nonarbitrary cuts 
could be made a difficult one indeed. 

I will be pleased to answer any ques- 
tions that the members have with respect 
to these programs. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
the ranking minority member of the 
special Tactical Air Power Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Commit- 
tee, I wish to commend the able junior 
Senator from Nevada (Mr. Cannon) for 
his excellent presentation of the findings 
of the subcommittee. 

Further, it should be noted that as 
chairman of the subcommittee Senator 
Cannon exercised outstanding leadership 
in his conduct of the lengthy and com- 
prehensive hearings which probed into 
the tactical air and missile requests of 
the military services. 

Mr. President, most notable in the 
work of the subcommittee was its refusal 
to make arbitrary cuts ‘in our missile and 
aircraft ‘programs despite pressures to 
the contrary. 

While the subcéOmmittee recommenda- 
tions of cits amounting to $173.3 million 
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of the $3.2 billion requested in these areas 
may seem small, if must be remembered 
we were dealing with what Secretary-of 
Defense Melvin Laird termed “a rock 
bottom budget.” 

Each member of the subcommittee 
contributed to the close examination of 
these programs, but we always kept in 
mind that cuts must be fully justified 
just as requests must be fully justified. 

There was one recommendation of the 
subcommittee in which the full commit- 
tee did not concur. This recommenda- 
tion was to complete the research and 
development program on the Army’s 
Cheyenne helicopter. 

As a strong supporter of this type of 
close fire support for our combat sol- 
diers in the field, I regret the full com- 
mittee did not see fit to complete devel- 
opment on this program. This is one 
area in which I feel the committee cut 
too deeply. However, I respect the judg- 
ment of the full committee and abide by 
it. I am sure this matter will come up 
later during the conference between the 
Senate and the House. 

Mr. President, at the direction of the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the subcommittee 
gave close attention to the possibility 
that the services may be duplicating 
weapons systems in the missile field. 

In this area of study some duplication 
was found, specifically in the short 
range air-to-air tactical missile. As a re- 
sult, the subcommittee made recom- 
mendations which we feel will result in 
a savings to the Government while at 
the same time not weakening our posture 
in this important area. 

Further, some duplications were 
found in various types of bombs and 
once again actions were taken to correct 
this problem. 

Also, it should be noted that particu- 
lar study was given to several major tac- 
tical aircraft programs, specifically the 
Navy’s F-14 and the Air Force’s F-15. 
Senator Cannon’s remarks on these two 
aircraft were quite thorough and appro- 
priate, and reflected the attention given 
them by the subcommittee. 

Finally, Mr. President, I hope the Sen- 
ate will weigh carefully the report of the 
Tactical Air Power Subcommittee before 
undertaking any effort to further cut the 
military budget. 

As I stated last week, in my opinion, 
procurement requests have already been 
slashed to an extent where the adequacy 
of our defense posture may easily come 
into question during future years. 

Again, Mr. President, I wish to com- 
mend the able Senator from Nevada for 
the fine leadership that he has shown in 
this subcommittee. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I want 
to express my appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator for his very great 
assistance as ranking minority member 
on the Tactical Air Power Subcommittee. 
Iam sure that much of this report is due 
to the efforts of himself and the other 
members of the committee. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I am very happy to yield 
to the Senator from Arizona. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
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McCLELLAN). The Senator from Arizona 
is recognized. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
rise net.te-question the Senator but to 
compliment him on what I believe is the 
best report in this area that I have heard 
in. the years I have served on this com- 
mittee. The personal knowledge which 
he has applied has been of great benefit 
to the committee. As a member of the 
subcommittee I can testify to the diligent 
and hard work of the Senator from 
Nevada in interrogating the military 
services relative to their need. 

I was particularly happy in listening 
to his report to hear him emphasize time 
and time again that this is a rock bottom 
budget for aircraft and components, I 
personally feel that the requests are too 
low. But I have agreed with the subcom- 
mittee in its findings. I think the blame, 
if blame is to be placed, will have to be 
put with the Defense Department in not 
asking for enough in this very important 
field. 

I was impressed; too, by the chairman’s 
reemphasizing, and very powerfully re- 
emphasizing, the threat—in fact, I 
should say the growing threat—caused 
by reason of the Russian Air Force in- 
creasing at a much more rapid rate than 
ours. They have produced a new proto- 
type every 3 years, while most of our air- 
craft are over 10 years of age. They can 
outperform us, I think, in the categories 
of the fighter aircraft. The only thing we 
have going for us is the type of pilots we 
have in the three air services—I should 
say the four air services, recognizing the 
Marines as a separate force, 

One thing that I think comes through 
loud and clear in the chairman's report— 
and I am sorry that there are not mem- 
bers of the Peace Through Law group 
here so that they can hear these com- 
ments—is the expertise that the sub- 
committee and the entire Armed Serv- 
ices Committee has at their command. 

I do not think there is any other com- 
mittee in the Senate that examines a 
subject as thorougly as does the Armed 
Services Committee. We must realize that 
these weapons systems are a long time 
being born. The Army, the Navy, the 
Marine Corps, and the Air Force are now 
thinking of weapons they will ask us for 
5 years from now. The requests come 
from men who have spent their lives in 
the service of their country. These re- 
quests are thoroughly studied by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, reviewed by the sep- 
arate Chiefs once again, and then sent 
to the President where the National Se- 
curity Council reviews them. Then, they 
are sent to both Houses of Congress and 
examined by committee staffs comprised 
of men with years of experience in weap- 
onry and the use of weapons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, be- 
fore the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. McIntyre) left the Chamber, he 
said he did not wish to begin his re- 
marks until 1:30 p.m., so-we have about 
9 minutes remaining until then. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair 
would entertain a unanimous-consent 
request. 
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Mr, GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous~ consent that the time 
between now and 1:30 p.m. be allotted 
to the Senator from Nevada. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER» Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, the 
staff members of both committees of the 
House and the Senate are fine experts 
in their fields. The staff of the subcom- 
mittee is as knowledgeable as any staff 
with which I have ever worked. 

The thoroughness of the investigation 
and interrogation not only of this sub- 
committee, but all subcommittees and 
the entire committee makes it very ques- 
tionable to me why these programs 
should be challenged on the floor of the 
Senate. I can understand that those of 
us who do not serve on the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, for in- 
stance having certain questions because 
we are not considering pieces of hard- 
ware or actual demonstrated needs, and 
are talking about things that in most 
cases we do not know a lot about. 

I hope Members of the Senate will re- 
frain from any lengthy debate, such as 
was engaged in last year, which was a 
fruitless effort on the part of those who 
wanted to cut the military budget to bare 
bones. I hope that this year we can do 
as we have done in the past and accept 
the work of the Committee on Armed 
Services as the work of experts and rec- 
ognize that these requests cannot be cut 
more without endangering the military 
power of the United States in this time 
of need. However, I think these words 
will fall on deaf ears, and I think we will 
have amendments to cut the program for 
the F-15, the C-5, and so on. I also feel 
those efforts will be defeated as soundly 
this year as they were last year. 

Seeing the time is fleeting and the 
chairman of the full committee is pre- 
sent, I wish to repeat to the chairman, 
the Senator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON) 
that it was a real pleasure to serve with 
him this year, just as it was last year, 
and just as it has been my pleasure to 
serve with him during all the years we 
have been members of this committee. I 
commend him for the wonderful job he 
has done. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the Senator for 
his very kind remarks on my behalf. Also 
I wish to acknowledge his very valuable 
contribution to the committee. He is a 
very distinguished pilot himself and he 
is an expert in the areas we were con- 
sidering. I agree with him in the com- 
mendation for the very fine staff we 
have. We have an excellent staff, and one 
that is highly technically trained. They 
are capable of going into these matters 
in great detail. 

I share the Senator’s views in con- 
nection with the attempt to meat ax 
these programs by people who do not 
have the expertise to deal with them. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it has been my privilege to serve with 
the Senator from Nevada as a member 
of the Committee on Armed Services 
since 1963. He was a member of that 
committee before I had the honor to be 
appointed as a member. Then, since the 
creation of this special Subcommittee on 
Tactical Air Power early in January of 
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the present year, I have been brought 
into almost constant contact with the 
Senator from Nevada as a member of 
that Committee. 

The Senator from Nevada is one of 
the most dedicated members of this great 
committee of the Senate. I hope the 
Senator will not blush or deny my state- 
ment. It was a matter of hard work on 
my part to try to keep up with him. I 
observed the great work he did for our 
Nation as a member of this subcommit- 
tee. We had many, many meetings. We 
listened to a great deal of testimony. It is 
true we also had the assistance of ex- 
perts, but I marvel at the great work of 
the chairman, the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. CANNON), in saving the taxpayers a 
great deal of money in connection with 
the expenditures requested. At the same 
time he stressed the importance of re- 
search and of having all new systems 
thoroughly examined. 

I learned a great deal from him. I feel 
that our Nation is fortunate that he is a 
member of this subcommittee having so 
much to do with research and develop- 
ment. 

Of course, I also happen to be a vet- 
eran of World War II and I have always 
said I was the most scared fellow to 
serve at the Anzio beachhead. But we in 
the Senate know that the Senator from 
Nevada in World War II had a distin- 
guished record as a pilot, and that he 
challenged death, in death’s own domain 
above the clouds over a foreign land. 
Unfortunately, he was shot down over 
Germany. Very fortunately, because of 
his courage, perseverance, and indomi- 
table spirit, he was never a prisoner 
of war, but after some 40 days and nights 
finally found his way back to the allied 
lines. We in the Senate hold him in the 
highest admiration. 

I feel he has not only performed a most 
distinguished service for his great State 
of Nevada, but also he has served his 
Nation well. 

Quite frequently in the Committee on 
Armed Services the votes of the Senator 
from Nevada and my votes vary, but it 
may be that ofttimes I am wrong and he 
is right because I certainly respect his 
judgment and I hold him in the greatest 
admiration. He is one of our finest public 
servants, as the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. GOLDWATER) and the Senator from 
Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS), our distin- 
guished chairman, and others who are 
here know. 

I am pleased that I have not only the 
privilege of serving with him, but that I 
had the privilege of listening to the Sen- 
ator’s address today. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly thank the Senator for his overly 
generous remarks. As a member of the 
subcommittee he certainly added very 
greatly to the expertise on the subcom- 
mittee and assisted very greatly in com- 
piling the report we presented to the 
Senate. I thank him again. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CANNON. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGovern). The Senator from Missis- 
sippi is recognized. 
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Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I have 
heard a great part of the Senator’s 
speech; and I have looked through all of 
it in the copy I have on my desk. 

I want to point out to Senators and 
the people of the Nation that this is an 
extraordinary speech, based upon a 
highly important and far-reaching ex- 
amination, hearings, and analyzing of a 
very complex subject matter, and one 
that is so vital and so essential to our 
national security. 

I commend highly the work of the very 
able and outstanding chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Nevada, 
and also commend and thank the other 
members, the Senator from Missouri (Mr. 
SYMINGTON), the Senator from Ohio 
(Mr. Younc), the Senator from South 
Carolina (Mr. THURMOND), the Senator 
from Texas (Mr. Tower), and the Sena- 
tor from Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER). 

There is an unusual array of talent and 
experience of the highest type and dedi- 
cation of the very highest caliber. I have 
pride in them and their work. Notice 
that there are three members from the 
majority party and three members from 
the minority party. There was no ap- 
pointment there so either party would 
have a majority over the other. They 
were appointed with other purposes in 
mind and in view, and that is what they 
have done. 

Here we have the benefit of their re- 
port and their work, and the testimony 
of witnesses on 10 major aircraft pro- 
grams and 12 missile programs. 
There are 2,715 printed pages of testi- 
mony, and a very sizable part of it covers 
every essential phase of the systems 
examined and also contains testimony 
by witnesses not only on this subject but 
the need as a whole. 

By the way, the report on the bill sets 
forth for every Member of the Senate and 
the press and anyone else interested a 
very complete analysis and report on all 
these aircraft programs and procure- 
ment requests of all kinds. I shall put 
these tables into the Record later, with 
the consent of the Senate, but I am re- 
ferring now to page 32, with reference 
to the aircraft program, followed by a 
series of tables, numbering about 10 in 
all, and, in addition, 19 separate charts 
on research and development that show 
everything. It is a strong lead to every 
single major item in the bill. I call that 
to the attention of the membership of 
the Senate. 

I also noticed in the Senator’s speech 
reference to the policy recently an- 
nounced by Mr. Laird, Secretary of De- 
fense, and Mr. Fitzhugh. The “fly before 
you buy” policy is reflected in the report 
and in the speech with reference to some 
of the programs that have been exam- 
ined. 

I join in the fine tribute to the Sen- 
ator from Nevada for his capacity in this 
particular field, he being an outstanding 
pilot in his own right and a veteran of 
World War II, as are other members of 


this very fine subcommittee. 

When we have the concentrated wis- 
dom, time, talent, and experience of all 
these men, I am sure that is something 
that will be taken seriously by the Senate. 
I do not boast of anything at all, but I do 
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not believe there will be any appreciable 
change in the fine work that the sub- 
committee has done. 

Again I congratulate the Senator from 
Nevada and thank him. 

Mr. CANNON. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee for 
his generous remarks, I appreciate the 
comments he has made about the mem- 
bers of our committee, who are outstand- 
ing members of the Senate and who have 
contributed greatly to the work of the 
committee. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Pursuant to the previous order, the 
Senator from New Hampshire is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

INDEPENDENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I would 
like at this time to address myself to an- 
other of the subject areas examined in 
depth this year by the Research and De- 
velopment Subcommittee. I refer to what 
became known during last year’s debate 
as the subject of “IR. & D.” As I have 
said before, it is one of the most compli- 
cated subjects I have ever encountered. 

Pursuant to the agreement reached 
during floor debate on last year’s bill, the 
committee’s Ad Hoc Subcommittee on 
Research and Development held 4 days of 
open hearings, supplemented by many 
hours of more informal sessions, into De- 
partment of Defense funding of its con- 
tractors’ independent technical effort. 

The independent technical effort ex- 
penditures of defense contractors are 
those expenditures undertaken by a com- 
pany largely at its own initiative rather 
than according to the terms of a direct 
contract with the Defense Department. 
These expenditures are classified at pres- 
ent into three different categories—inde- 
pendent research and development—I.R. 
& D—bid and proposal—B. & P.—and 
other technical effort—oO.T.E. 

The I.R. & D. program of a defense con- 
tractor is no different from the ongoing 
research program which all commercial 
companies have to have if they hope to 
keep up with technology and their com- 
petitors. Companies selling in commercial 
markets recover the costs of such pro- 
grams as overhead costs reflected in the 
prices of products te their customers. So 
do defense contractors selling to the De- 
fense Department, but the method and 
amount of their recovery is not solely of 
these contractors’ choosing. 

Since World War II the Defense De- 
partment has had a constant need to buy 
large, sophisticated technological prod- 
ucts for which it is the sole customer. It 
was recognized early by both the Depart- 
ment and industry that very few firms 
could afford to develop such products on 
their own. The high risk of failure of the 
R. & D. effort and the high risk that the 
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final product, even if successfully devel- 
oped, might not find a customer could not 
be accepted by even the largest of those 
defense-oriented firms. 

As a result, the Department initiated 
use of cost reimbursement and other 
negotiated type contracts as a substitute 
for the traditional fixed-price type of 
contract. Under a cost reimbursement 
contract, the Department agrees to reim- 
burse the contractor for the costs in- 
curred in carrying out the work on the 
contract and in addition to pay a nego- 
tiated amount of profit in the form of a 
fixed or incentive fee. Determination of 
the direct costs to be reimbursed under 
a particular contract is not difficult. It 
is far more difficult, however, to identify 
and decide which of a company’s indirect 
or overhead costs are to be charged to a 
given contract. 

An elaborate system has been worked 
out by the Defense Department and 
established in the Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulations—ASPR—to solve 
this problem as far as a contractor’s 
LR. & D. costs are concerned. In the most 
elementary terms, this system allows a 
contractor to recover over the course of a 
year, an amount approximating that per- 
centage of his total LR & D. costs as his 
non-fixed-price sales to the Defense De- 
partment represent in relation to his 
total sales. In furtherance of this goal, 
the largest defense contractors are re- 
quired each year to negotiate with the 
Defense Department advance agreements 
which establish a ceiling on the total 
LR. & D. costs they may recover for the 
year in payments under their non-fixed- 
price contracts with the Defense Depart- 
ment. 

The B. & P., or bid and proposal, ex- 
penditures of defense contractors are 
those expenditures incurred in the prep- 
aration of bids or proposals to the De- 
partment of Defense for new weapons 
systems or components. Such work is 
often, in terms of technical content, 
closely akin to the effort involved in a 
company’s I.R. & D. work. The difference 
between B. & P. and I.R. & D. lies in the 
purpose for which the work in question 
is done. If it is done without the intent 
of including the results in a specific pro- 
posal, but has the more general aim of 
developing processes, products, or service 
capabilities, it is called I.R. & D. 

The O.T-E. classification encompasses a 
group of miscellaneous technical activi- 
ties not classified traditionally as either 
LR. & D. or B. & P. It is really a hybrid 
classification which has grown up as an 
accounting convenience and without any 
underlying rationale. The Defense De- 
partment has proposed the abolition of 
this account and a reclassifying of the 
items within it on a reasoned basis into 
either the LR. & D. or the B. & P. ac- 
counts. 

S. 3003 


A prime purpose of the committee’s 
hearings was the evaluation of S. 3003, 
a bill introduced by Senator PROXMIRE 
for the purpose of revising extensively 
the manner in which the Defense De- 
partment now funds its contractors’ in- 
dependent technical effort. 

S. 3003 would prohibit the reimburse- 
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ment of a company for its LR. & D. and 
O.T.E. costs unless such costs were spe- 
cifically provided for in a given contract. 
In such event, the contractor in ques- 
tion would have to submit to the Defense 
Department a technical appraisal of 
each LR. & D. project covered, and re- 
imbursement would not be allowed unless 
the work at issue was of direct or in- 
direct benefit to the work being per- 
formed under the contract itself. 

S. 3003 would also restrict the in- 
stances in which reimbursement for bid 
and proposal costs would be permitted 
and would provide that such reimburse- 
ments could never exceed 1 percent 
of the direct material and the direct 
labor costs of the contract through 
which they were made. 

The committee recommends against 
enactment of S. 3003. In its view, the 
enactment of S. 3003 would produce a 
series of adverse effects which would far 
outweigh its benefits. 

The provisions of S. 3003 relating to 
IR. & D. and O.T.E. would eliminate 
much of the contractor independence 
which is so important a part of the pres- 
ent administrative controls of these ac- 
tivities. The overall effect of a system 
under which all I.R. & D. projects had to 
be contracted for specifically, and sub- 
ject to individual technical evaluations, 
would be an elimination of LR. & D. as it 
is presently known and the substitution 
of direct contracting as a national policy. 

One result of such a change would be 
significantly higher administrative costs 
for the Defense Department. It would 
be impossible for the Department to 
evaluate and contract individually for 
the millions of LR. & D. projects under- 
taken annually by defense industry 
without sizable increases in its scien- 
tific and contracting staffs. Increases of 
such magnitude are not advisable at a 
time when pressures on the size of de- 
fense budgets are forcing significant 
manpower reductions at the Depart- 
ment. 

A second, related result would be a 
decrease in the amount of research work 
performed by defense industry. Such a 
decrease would inevitably occur if an 
elaborate administrative program had 
to be gone through before reimbursable 
work could ever be undertaken. 

It might be argued that this decrease 
in the quantity of work undertaken 
would be offset by the improved quality 
of the work dones as a result of the De- 
partment’s close evaluation of its rele- 
vance to future defense needs. The com- 
mittee strongly doubts, however, whether 
this would be the case. In the first place, 
relevance to the Department's needs can 
be assured in large part by the fact that 
the defense industry’s motive in under- 
taking the work is always future sales, 
Sales which would not occur unless rele- 
vance to the Department’s needs existed. 
Second the Department of Defense sim- 
ply does not have in-house a monopoly 
on the best scientific and engineering 
minds in the country. It is doubtful 
whether eyen an expanded technical 
staff at the Department could consistent- 
ly outguess industry as to the best po- 
tential solution to basic technological 
problems. 
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A related consideration is the fact that 
the solution of such basic technological 
problems ‘is often a process of trial and 
error. This implies a flexibility to change 
directions when a given approach seems 
doomed to failure, or another significant- 
ly more promising. Such flexibility would 
be lost if an administrative straight- 
jacket were placed on industry’s LR. & D. 
efforts. 

S. 3003’s limitation of the reimburse- 
ment of B. & P. expense to a maximum 
of 1 percent of direct material‘and labor 
costs in a given contractis also trouble- 
some. To begin with, this limitation 
establishes a maximum believed to be 
about half the rate currently being ex- 
perienced by most defense contractors. 
Even more important, B. & P. expense 
has no direct relationship to the cost of 
direct material and labor. It is related 
to the contractor’s backlog and the mag- 
nitude and. complexity of the systems 
and equipment on which he undertakes 
to quote: As a result, B. & P. expenses 
fluctuate considerably between contrac- 
tors and for individual contractors from 
year to year. 

PROBLEMS NONETHELESS NOTED 

While the committee is convinced, as 
a result of its hearings, that enactment 
of S. 3003 is not advisable, the commit- 
tee is also convinced that the Depart- 
ment’s administration of its contractors’ 
independent technical effort can be sig- 
nificantly improved and the costs of 
these programs somewhat reduced. 

The committee found, for example, 
that the overall I.R. & D. programs of 
even the largest defense contractors 
were subject at times to only cursory 
technical reviews. The brochures cover- 
ing these programs were often poorly 
studied and only brief trips made by 
department’s personnel to the contrac- 
tor’s plants where the work contemplat- 
ed was to be performed. One side effect 
of this limited review was the occasional 
funding by the department of contrac- 
tor research and development relevant 
to the companies’ commercial as opposed 
to Defense Department sales, 

While the committee recognizes that 
detailed reviews of a company’s indi- 
vidual I.R. & D. projects are neither 
feasible nor desirable, it sees no reason 
why greater efforts cannot be made to 
evaluate more closely the general scope 
of companies’ I.R. & D. programs. The 
department should assure itself that the 
areas in which a company is working 
are, in broad terms, both defense-related 
and likely to produce technological ad- 
vances in which there is a clear Defense 
Department interest. Any increases in 
technical staff meeded to assure this 
limited objective are, in the committee's 
view, clearly warranted. 

The committee was troubled also by 
recent increases in the overall magni- 
tude of Defense Department funding of 
its contractors’ independent technical 
effort. Between 1963 and 1969 the 
amount of money invested in this pro- 
gram increased from $459 million to 
$759 million, a rate of growth signifi- 
cantly greater than the rate of growth in 
the Department’s procurement budget. 
And these figures cover payments to the 
major defense contractors only. 
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Among the factors responsible for 
thése increases are several ‘to: which in- 
suficient attention has been paid to 
date. 

One of these is the difference: between 
the competitive pressures in the com- 
mercial and defense’ markets. A com- 
pany manufacturing for the commercial 
market. has no assurance that it-will be 
able to recover even the direct costs of 
his product, let alone indirect costs such 
as the costs of an allocable share of his 
overall research program; it all depends 
on the reception accorded his product in 
the market. Defense contractors, how- 
ever, often bear far less risk. Their con- 
tracts with the Government often as- 
sure them of reimbursement for both 
types of costs. Accordingly, while both 
types of contractors can be expected to 
pursue research programs which maxi- 
mize their potential sales, defense con- 
tractors have an incentive, other things 
being equal, to spend more in absolute 
amounts. This incentive can be counter- 
balanced only by Government controls 
designed to replace the competitive pres- 
sures of.the private market, 

The fact that. the existing system of 
Government controls has been. deficient 
in several.respects is in large part re- 
sponsible for the rising costs of contrac- 
tors’ independent. technical.effort pro- 
grams. 

Advance agreements with major con- 
tractors, for example, are designed in 
theory to set a ceiling on the maximum 
reimbursable costs which a contractor 
can recover in a given company’s fiscal 
year. In practice, however, up to 38 per- 
cent of these advance agreements have 
actually not been signed until 6 to. 8 
months into a contractor’s fiscal year, 
after which time advance cost control is 
no longer possible. 

Moreover, advance agreements have 
been negotiated in the past only on the 
I.R. & D. portion of most contractors’ 
programs, Given the similar nature of 
I.R. & D., B. & P., and O.T-E.-type work, 
many contractors have sought to circum- 
vent their I.R- & D. ceilings by reclassify- 
ing additional desired work in the B. & P. 
and O-T.E. categories: 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE POSITION 

In its testimony before the committee, 
the Department of Defense admitted the 
existence of these problems. It also pro- 
posed. the following five-point plan as & 
means of coming to grips with them: 

First. The improved use of individually 
negotiated advance agreements for the 
control and reimbursement of these costs 
for approximately 100 of the largest de- 
fense contractors. 

Second. A strengthening of the De- 
partment’s technical review and evalua- 
tion procedures in this area. 

Third. Establishment of a data bank to 
provide a centralized body of I.R. & D. 
project cost and technical information. 

Fourth. The use of a standard formula 
in determining the reimbursable costs of 
the large number of smaller contractors 
whose volume of sales to the Department 
does not justify the negotiation of ad- 
vance agreements. There are actually 
several thousand of these smaller con- 
tractors. 

Fifth. An increase in the resources of 
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the military departments such as is nec- 
essary to permit implementation of the 
first four points. 

The committee supports the Depart- 
ment in its efforts to improve its ad- 
ministration in this complex area, and it 
urges strongly ‘that immediate steps be 
taken to implement the above plan. The 
committee believes ‘also, however, that 
the importance of contractor independ- 
ent technical effort programs to ourse- 
curity and the amount of money used 
annually to fund them, both justify 
broad legislative controls*by Congress in 
this area. 

THE COMMITTEE-PROPOSED ‘` AMENDMENT 


In formulating its legislative recom- 
mendations, the committee has been 
mindful of the limited scope of its legis- 
lative authority. While S. 3003, as intro- 
duced by Senator Proxmme, wollld regu- 
late the independent technical effort pro- 
grams of both the DOD and NASA, the 
committee’s proposals are applicable to 
the DOD alone. 

For the same reason, the committee re- 
jected the suggestion in the February 16, 
1970, report to Congress by the Comp- 
troller General of the United States, a 
report: entitled “Allowances for. Inde- 
pendent Research & Development Costs 
in Negotiated Contracts—Issues and Al- 
ternatives,” for a uniform policy encom- 
passing all agencies with independent 
technical effort programs. 

Apart from jurisdictional considera- 
tions, the committee questions the wis- 
dom of a uniform policy for a number of 
agencies with many different programs 
and customers. It believes, for example, 
that the policy for the AEC, while suit- 
able for an agency with expertise in and 
responsibility for a very narrow scientific 
field, may be improper for the very dif- 
ferent and more divergent needs of an 
entity such as the Defense Department. 
It notes also, as a practical matter, that 
companies selling to the AEC generally 
do only a small fraction of their current 
business: with that agency and have an 
incentive, in the form of the very large 
future potential of atomic energy, to 
maintain all possible contracts with that 
agency. Companies selling to DOD, on 
the other hand, are far more dependent 
on that agency for their immediate eco- 
nomic health and could less easily with- 
stand the effects of a restrictive policy. 

The committee’s. proposed amendment 
has four main features: 

First. It would require the Defense De- 
partment to negotiate advance agree- 
ments with all contractors who, during 
their, preceding fiscal year, received 
IR. & D., B. & P., and O:T.E. payments 
in excess of $2,000,000. 

The number of contractors covered by 
this provision would be approximately 50, 
the same rough number with whom ad- 
vance agreements are presently signed. 
Accordingly, there would be no major im- 
mediate expansion of the number of in- 
dividual negotiations in which the De- 
partment would have to engage. 

These agreements, however, would 
have to cover not only the LR. & D. pro- 
grams of these contractors, but their 
B. & P. and O.T.E. programs as well. The 
Defense Department itself has acknowl- 
edged that an expanded ceiling of this 
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kind is needed ifa solution isto: be found 
to the present practice whereby -com- 
panies subvert their IR. &D. ceilings by 
classifying certain expenditures in the 
B. & P. and O.T.E. accounts. 

While only.50-or so companies will. be 
covered by this $2 milion threshold, 
these companies account for the great 
bulk of all auditable independent tech- 
nical effort funds disbursed by the De- 
partment, 93.1 percent in 1968 and 95.6 
percent in 1969. 

Second. It would require. that the 
I.R. & D. portions of these advance 
agreements be accompanied by technical 
evaluations of contractors’ proposed 
LR. & D. programs. These evaluations 
must be improved if the Department is 
to be assured that the work done is of 
great potential value to its future needs. 

Third, It would require that no pay- 
ments be made for LR. & D., B. & P., and 
OTE. work not relevant to the functions 
and operations of the Department of De- 
fense. This provision should serve as a 
directive to the Department to avoid a 
recurrence of those isolated past in- 
stances in which Department funds have 
been used to fund the research of con- 
tractors on commercial products. 

Fourth. It would establish a ceiling of 
$625 million on the payments to be made 
pursuant to the advance agreements re- 
quired to be‘negotiated during fiscal year 
1971. 

The Department of Defense opposes 
the establishment of such a ceiling. The 
committee is convinced, however, that a 
ceiling is-essential if Congress is to be 
assured that costs in this area do not 
continue to rise at an unacceptable rate, 
and to provide the basis for an annual 
review of this program. 

Considerable attention has been given 
by the committee to.the alternative types 
of ceilings it could establish. It has re- 
jected both line item control and a 
ceiling based on a given year’s funds 
as administratively unworkable. The ap- 
proach actually chosen will require the 
Department -to do nothing. more.than 
to divide the $625,000,000 available to 
it among the 50-odd companies with 
which -agreements are required. 

The military, departments have pro- 
vided the committee with estimates indi- 
eating projected total payments for con- 
tractor independent technical effort pro- 
grams of $656 million for the year 1970 
and $645 million for the year 1971, com- 
pared with the $759 million reported for 
1969. Although these amounts are rec- 
ognized as estimates, their downward 
trend is consistent with the ceiling of 
$625. million recommended. by the com- 
mittee. Indeed, since the $625 million 
ceiling covers only those large companies 
who may be expected to receive about 95 
percent of the total payments made, the 
ceiling actually affords the Department 
leeway to exceed its present estimates. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I would 
like to voice my conviction that the ac- 
tion taken by the committee will pro- 
vide Congress with the type of control 
uver these. sizable expenditures, which 
is so urgently required at the present 
time. 

I would also like to add a word of 
thanks, on behalf of the committee, to 
the Senator from Wisconsin (Mr. Prox- 
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MIRE) for bringing this: matter to7ythe 
committee's: attention.: While the-com- 
mittee’s proposed action. differs from his 
own, and while he may well. disagree 
with the adequacy of our action, he de- 
serves a large part of the credit for 
bringing this program under improved 
congressional control. 

Mr. President, I want also to extend my 
thanks to Ross Hamachek, of my staff, 
for his long hours of grappling with what 
has been an intricate, complex problem. 
His work and suggestions to the sub- 
committee have-been of great assistance 
to me and to the committee. 

At this»point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp the text of the amendment. 

There being: no objection, the text of 
the amendment was ordered to be 
printed in-the Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 203 (a) Funds authorized for appro- 
priation to the Department of Defense under 
the provisions of this.Act or any other Act 
shall not be available for payment of inde- 
pendent research and development, bid and 
proposal, or other technical effort costs un- 
less the work for which payment is made is 
relevant to the functions or operations of the 
Department of Defense and unless the fol- 
lowing conditicns are met— 

(1) the Secretary of Defense, prior to or 
during each fiscal year, negotiates. advance 
agreements establishing a dollar, ceiling on 
such costs with all companies which during 
their last preceding fiscal year received more 
than $2,000,000 of independent research and 
development, bid and proposal, or other tech- 
nical effort payments from the Department 
of Defense, the advance agreements thus 
negotiated (A) to cover the first fiscal year 
of each such company beginning on or after 
the beginning of each fiscal year of the Fed- 
eral Government and (B) to be concluded 
either directiy with each such company or 
with those product divisions ‘of each such 
company which contract directly ‘with the 
Department of Defense and themselves re- 
ceived more than $250,000 of such payments 
during their company’s last preceding fiscal 
year; 

(2) the independent research and develop- 
ment portions of the advance agreements 
thus negotiated are based on company sub- 
mitted plans on each’ of Which a technical 
evaluation is performed by the Department 
of Defense prior to or during the fiscal year 
covered by such advance agreement; 

(3) no payments for independent research 
and development, bid and proposal, and other 
technical effort. costs are made by the De- 
partment of Defense to any company or 
product division with which an advance 
agreement is required by subsection (a) (1) 
of this section, except pursuant to the terms 
of that agreement; and 

(4) the total dollar value of the advance 
agreements negotiated prior to or during a 
given fiscal year as required under subsec- 
tion (a)(1) of this section does not exceed a 
ceiling to be established annually by the 
Congress. 

(b) In the event negotiations are held 
with any company or product division with 
which they are required under subsection 
(a) (1) of this section, but no agreement is 
reached ‘with any such company or product 
division— 

(1) no payments for independent research 
and development, bid and proposal, and other 
technical effort costs shall be made to any 
such company or product division during the 
fiscal year for which an agreement was not 
reached, except in an amount substantially 
less than the amount which, in the opinion 
of the Department of Defense, such company 
or product division -would otherwise have 
been entitled to receive; and 
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(2) the amount of money. received by that 
company for independent. research and de- 
velopment, bid and proposal, and other tech- 
nical effort costs during its last preceding 
fiscal year shäll be included in determining 
compliance by the Department of Defense 
with: the ceiling established by Congress, 
pursuant to subsection (a) (4) of this section, 
for the fiscal year in question. 

(c) The Secretary of Defense shall submit 
an annual report to the Congress on or be- 
fore January 31, 1972, and on or before Janu- 
ary 31 of each succeeding year, setting 
forth— 

(1) those companies: with which negotia- 
tions were held pursuant to subsection (è) 
{1) of this section prior to or during the 
preceding fiscal year, together with the re- 
sult of those negotiations; 

(2) the manner of his compliance with 
the celling established by Congress for the 
preceding fiscal year pursuant to subsection 
(a) (4) of this section; and 

(3) the latest available Defense Contract 
Audit Agency statistics on the independent 
research and development, bid and proposal, 
and other technical effort payments made to 
major defense contractors whether ór not 
covered by subsection (a) (1) of this section. 

(a) The pfSvisions ef this section shall 
apply only to contracts for whith the sub- 
mission and certification ‘of cost or pricing 
data are required in accordance with section 
2306(f) of title 10, United States Code. 

(e). The ceiling to be established pursuant 
to subsection (A) (4) of this section for fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, shall be $625,- 
(f) Section 403 of Public Law 91-121 (80 
Stat. 204) is hereby repealed. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr; President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I congratulate the 
Senator from New Hampshire on an ex- 
cellent speech and for the excellent job 
he has done’ in respect to the complex 
subjcct. I have talked to a number of 
Senators who have told me that Senator 
McIntyre has done remarkable work in 
this area for seyeral reasons, For one 
thing, itis complicated. Few people are 
aware of it. It was brought up last year 
end a number of the members of the 
committee said that they knew nothing 
or very little about it. So that the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire has gotten into 
a field that has been so complicated there 
has been little knowledge, discussion, de- 
beto, or very little understanding about 

In the second place, as -I understand 
the thrust of the recommendations of the 
Senator which he has listed to the pur- 
pose of the recommendations, they are 
not to discourage military” research. 
Quite the contrary. The purpose of the 
recommendations is to encourage re- 
search and make it relevant and more 
effective, and to permit the Department 
of Defense and those who have the re- 
sponsibility in Congress and elsewhere to 
know what is going on and what is being 
done, so that we will be in a position to 
appropriate money with critical under- 
standing and knowledge. 

I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Hampshire if that is not his prin- 
cipal objective? 

Mr. McINTYRE. I would say to my 
good friend from Wisconsin that the sub- 
committee’s recommendations to the full 
committee, and the committee’s adop- 
tion of them, constitute a genuine at- 
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tempt to improve rather than curtail our 
defense research programs. 

Last year, when the Senator from Wis- 
consin offered his amendment, it was a 
big surprise to me. Even though I had 
been chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development and was, 
presumably, somewhat knowledgeable in 
the whole field, I had never heard of in- 
dependent research and development. As 
the Senator knows, it does not exist 
within the R.D.T. & E. section of the 
budget. It is actually found scattered all 
through the procurement items. 

For this reason, we regarded the 
amendment of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin as an open invitation to examine into 
this field, to see what we could do about 
bringing a quiet hand of control over an 
area of defense expenditures which no 
one in Congress knew very much about. 
We feel that our amendment will serve 
to keep the feet of the Department of 
Defense to the fire in its pledge to im- 
prove its administration of this program. 

Mr, PROXMIRE. Let me see if I un- 
derstand how the distinguished Senator 
from New Hampshire would go about 


this. 

In the first place, the committee rec- 
ommends that the Department of De- 
fense will work with the big contractors, 
those who receive $2 million or more. 
This would cover not only what is tech- 
nically called independent research and 
development but also bids and proposals 
and other technical efforts. Those two 
categories have been vague and ill de- 
fined. As a matter of fact, as I recall, 
even at the hearings, there was some 
disagreement as to what that meant. 
But this $2 million would be required in 
advance to cover those two categories; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the second place, 
as I understand it, it requires that there 
be a technical evaluation by Defense— 
the committee recommends that there 
be—that the agreement be accompanied 
by a technical evaluation, so that there 
will be some clear understanding of the 
negotiations, how it relates to the de- 
fense effort, what it would contribute to, 
and whether it would be worth the 
amounts required. 

Mr. McINTYRE. The Department of 
Defense does give a certain amount of 
time already to evaluation of brochures 
submitted by companies on this S.R. & 
D. programs. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is about it. That 
has been the trouble. They look in the 
brochures and evaluate them, but this 
would go farther than just evaluating 
a brochure put out by a company. Those 
companies are skillful in making their 
brochures look attractive, but we must 
go behind the brochures to determine 
what the money is actually going to buy, 
and try to determine not only what the 
costs will be for each item but whether 
the items are technically feasible. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I agree wholeheart- 
edly. I would also point out to my good 
friend from Wisconsin that when we 
speak of brochures, we are speaking of 
very sizable items. 

They are often two or three times the 
size of a phone book of a large metro- 
politan area. 
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The word “brochure,” as such, is 
really a misnomer. These brochures are 
vast and complicated. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I did not mean to im- 
pugn them just because we called them 
brochures. What I meant was, to be some- 
what skeptical about what the DOD is 
doing, whether it is doing a reasonably 
good job now in evaluating independent 
research and development. 

The General Accounting Office had a 
very difficult time getting examples from 
them, and those we did get indicated very 
often that substantial expenditures were 
made in areas that did not have the 
remotest connection with defense. It 
would take a great imagination to con- 
ceive of ways in which they could have 
been related to defense. They were con- 
nected with urban renewal. One case I 
recall was devoted completely to domes- 
tic efforts, which might have been com- 
mendable but should have been specifi- 
cally authorized and should not have 
been paid for under the guise of being 
for defense. 

As I understand it, this evaluation will 
determine not only costs but also the 
feasibility and its relevance to defense 
work. 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is right. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. That is underlined 
by the third amendment—the third rec- 
ommendation to which the Senator from 
New Hampshire referred, that no pay- 
ment would be made for either LR. & D. 
bids and proposals or other technical 
efforts which are not relevant to the pur- 
poses of the Department of Defense. 

Mr. McINTYRE. That is our hard- 
nosed position at this time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Finally, I think the 
proposal made by the Senator from New 
Hampshire, that the ceiling of $625 mil- 
lion be opposed, is realistic and sensible. 
It is very important to get that ceiling, 
not only from the standpoint of saving 
the taxpayers’ money in areas where we 
have not really known what it has gone 
for, but much more important, to pro- 
vide an incentive for the Department of 
Defense to make sure that the limited 
amounts of money for the projects will be 
for projects to help give this country its 
strongest military force. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I hope that my good 
friend from Wisconsin understands that 
our ceiling is directed to the 50 com- 
panies doing $2 million or more work, 
which, we have found, account for 95 
percent of all auditable LR. & D. pay- 
ments, but that there is a leeway over 
and above the ceiling of $625 million that 
could encompass another $20 to $40 mil- 
lion for the thousands of smaller com- 
panies which do some of this LR. & D. 
work. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that is a 
practical accommodation, especially for 
a first effort. I hope that the committee, 
when giving its attention to this, will 
watch how it operates, and will con- 
sider the possibility of, perhaps, extend- 
ing the ceiling further, especially if the 
area of LR. & D. expenditures, which is 
exempt, should turn out to be greater 
than the $25 million or the $30 million 
which is anticipated. 

I once again thank the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire. I do have 
some remarks to make, but I will wait 
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until the Senator from California pro- 
ceeds. This is related to LR. & D. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Arizona (Mr. GOLDWATER) now occupy- 
ing the chair has an order to be recog- 
nized after the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire is through. 

My remarks will only take 7 or 8 min- 
utes. They are related to the same sub- 
ject. I would like to make them after 
the Senator has finished. 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from Wisconsin would like to 
proceed at this time, it is agreeable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin is recognized. 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN 
ADMINISTRATION OF LR. & D. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, last 
fall I introduced a bill to place major 
new controls on the funding and admin- 
istration of the independent research 
and development program. Independent 
research and development funds are 
used by contractors to improve their 
technical capability to meet the demands 
of the Department of Defense for new 
weapons systems. As such, they are sep- 
arate from the regular research and de- 
velopment program. Projects funded 
under the LR. & D. program are under- 
taken largely at the contractor’s own 
initiative. Unlike the regular research 
and development program, the contrac- 
tor, and not the Government, chooses 
the projects he would like to work on. 

MAJOR ABUSES 


In recent years expenditures for inde- 
pendent research and development have 
risen very sharply and administration of 
the program has been very lax. Expend- 
itures have been authorized for independ- 
ent research projects which have little 
or no value to Defense contract work. 
In some cases, money was being spent 
for the development of commercial 
products. Little or no effort was being 
made to control costs. Advance agree- 
ments, whereby the contractor agrees in 
advance with the Department of Defense 
as to how much money will be spent on a 
particular project, were rarely negoti- 
ated on time, if at all. Technical evalua- 
tions to determine the potential benefit 
of the project to the Department of De- 
fense were conducted on only the most 
limited scale. In many cases, these 
“evaluations” amounted to a brief re- 
view of a contractor’s brochure in which 
he described the proposed projects to be 
funded under the IR. & D. program. 
Subsequent changes in the projects were 
rarely reviewed, much less approved. 

While very little control was being 
exercised over the I.R. & D. program, 
even less was being exerted over two 
related expense items known as bid and 
proposal expenses and other technical 
effort. Bid and proposal expenses are 
those costs incurred in the submission of 
unsolicited proposals by contractors. 
Other technical effort was never clearly 
defined and included expenses very 
closely related to regular I.R. & D. costs. 
Advance agreements were not required 
for expenses incurred in either of these 
categories and, as a result, substantial 
LR. & D. expenditures which exceeded 
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negotiated ceilings were charged off to 
these two expense categories. 


SHARP RISE IN COSTS 


This virtual breakdown in the admin- 
istration of I.R. & D. programs was re- 
flected in the sharp increases in costs 
reimbursed under the program. Between 
1963 and 1969, overall I.R. & D. expend- 
itures rose from $459 million to $759 mil- 
lion, an increase of over 65 percent in 
7 years. 

Mr. President, if we were spending 
$750 million in almost any other area, 
there would be a great deal of discus- 
sion if there was an increase of this kind. 
There would certainly be an insistence 
that we know what we are getting. 

During this period, I.R. & D. costs re- 
imbursed by the Government rose almost 
twice as fast as the increase in sales by 
the same contractors to the Department 
of Defense. 

It was clear to me that the program 
was out of control and that legislation 
Was needed to place adequate controls 
on the administration and funding of 
the program. 

ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS NEW 
CONTROLS 


At this time, I am very pleased to re- 
port that as a result of hearings con- 
ducted by the Senate Armed Services 
Committee last winter, substantial new 
controls have been recommended for 
congressional action. I would like to com- 
mend the efforts of the Senator from 
New Hampshire (Mr. McIntyre) and the 
work of his subcommittee on research 
and development in their review of this 
very complicated program. While not all 
of the provisions of my bill S. 3003 were 
included in the committee's report, I am 
very pleased at the recommendations 
which have been made to insure adequate 
control over the independent research 
and development program. I believe the 
committee came to grips with the most 
pressing problems and that its recom- 
mendations are sound. A quick review of 
the committee’s proposed amendment 
will bear this judgment out. 


ADVANCE AGREEMENTS REQUIRED 


As I have already pointed out, one of 
the worst abuses was-the failure of the 
Department of Defense to negotiate so- 
called advance agreements with contrac- 
tors which limit the amount the De- 
partment will pay in I.R. & D. costs for 
any particular project. Thanks to the 
Senator from New Hampshire, the com- 
mittee’s recommendation requires that 
the Department of Defense negotiate ad- 
vance agreements with all contractors 
who, during their preceding fiscal year, 
received LR. & D., B. & P., and O.TE. 
payments in excess of $2,000,000. Because 
this requirement covers all three types of 
expenditures, it effectively prevents con- 
tractors from exceeding ceilings on 
I.R. & D. expenditures by reclassifying 
certain additional expenditures as B. & 
P. or O.T.E. 

TECHNICAL REVIEWS 


Second, the committee recommends 
that the LR. & D. portions of these ad- 
vance agreements be accompanied by 
technical evaluations of contractor’s pro- 


posed IR. & D. programs. This will in- 
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sure that no project is funded which has 
not been carefully reviewed by the De- 
fense Department before work is started 
on it. This will guarantee not only that 
costs are reasonable, but that the project 
is technically feasible. 

LR. & D. WORK MUST BE RELATED TO DEFENSE 

CONTRACTS 


Third, the committee would require 
that no payments be made for I.R. & D., 
B. & P. or O.T.E. work which is not rele- 
vant to the functions and operations of 
the Department of Defense. This is ex- 
tremely important if we are to avoid 
situations in the past where contractors 
have used I.R. & D. funds to develop proj- 
ects related to commercial business or 
to domestic needs. It will guarantee that 
all work done is of some direct benefit to 
our defense efforts. 

COST CEILING RECOMMENDED 


Finally, and perhaps most important, 
the committee recommends that a ceil- 
ing of $625 million be placed on payments 
made for I.R. & D. This ceiling represents 
a $134 million cut from what was spent 
on the program in 1969. Although I 
would like to have seen a lower ceiling 
imposed, this figure represents a sub- 
stantial reduction from what was spent 
last year. What is more important, by 
establishing a ceiling on total expendi- 
tures, the committee has provided the 
Department of Defense with the strong- 
est possible incentive to see that the 
program is carefully controlled and ad- 
ministered. Without the ceiling, it is 
doubtful whether costs could be con- 
trolled in view of the open-ended na- 
ture of research expenditures. The ceil- 
ing will force the Department to review 
carefully all proposed projects and se- 
lect only those projects which will be 
of direct benefit to its contract work. 

SENATE SHOULD ACCEPT COMMITTEE 
AMENDMENT 


Mr. President, I feel that these rec- 
ommendations will provide the needed 
controls. over the independent research 
and. development program. While they 
do not include all of the provisions of 
S. 3003, I urge the Senate to accept the 
committee’s amendment. Once again I 
want to commend the fine work of the 
distinguished Senator from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. McIntyre) and the other 
members of the Research and Develop- 
ment Subcommittee for the excellent job 
they did in looking into this extremely 
complicated and difficult program. I be- 
lieve their recommendations will solve 
many of the problems which have 
plagued the independent research and 
development program. They will 
strengthen not only the administration 
of the program, but also guarantee that 
all work done will be of value to the 
Department of Defense. I am delighted 
that the committee has accepted the 
major part of my proposal and that the 
committee’s recommendations have been 
largely accepted by the Department of 
Defense. I urge that the Senate approve 
the committee amendment. 

INDEPENDENT RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the present occupant of the 
chair is the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
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GOLDWATER). The matter I am going to 
talk about is, I think, a matter that 
would be of particular interest to him. 
I would like to enlist his support at some 
point on the matter I will present to 
the Senate. 


DEPENDENCY ON DEFENSE CONTRACTS 


Mr. President, I am concerned that if 
the recommendations of the Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Development are 
adopted, defense firms will become even 
more dependent than they are now on 
defense contracts for their existence. 
Past Government policy has encouraged 
some large contractors to depend almost 
exclusively upon the Department of De- 
fense for business. The workers employed 
by these contractors and the communi- 
ties in which they are located are simi- 
larly dependent on defense contracting. 
In California, for example, 15 percent 
of all manufacturing jobs are directly 
related to defense spending. This is not 
@ healthy situation. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


As we cut unnecessary items from the 
Defense budget, as the administration 
and the Congress, particularly the Sen- 
ate, have done in the past 2 years, Con- 
gress has a responsibility to insure that 
the workers and the communities who 
depend on defense work for their liveli- 
hood are not abandoned abruptly, 
thoughtlessly, without concern for them 
or for our Nation. 

In part, this means we must allow and 
encourage defense firms to diversify. So 
far we have not lived up to this respon- 
sibility. 

DEFENSE UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks 
several articles dealing with the plight of 
workers who are and who will be unem- 
ployed as a result of defense cutbacks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
GOLDWATER). Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CRANSTON. Mr. President, many 
of these workers are highly trained scien- 
tists and engineers who must either live 
on unemployment compensation or work 
at jobs that are considerably beneath 
their abilities or totally unrelated to their 
skills. Unemployment rates among tech- 
nical personnel, assembly line workers 
and clerical staff are higher in commu- 
nities dependent on defense contracting 
than in other parts of the Nation. 

NEED FOR UTILIZATION OF DEFENSE RESOURCES 


It is ironic that the skills that these 
unemployed people possess are desper- 
ately needed in other sectors of the 
society. To give only one example—in 
the housing field, a Presidential Commis- 
sion estimated that we need to construct 
2.6 million housing units per year. 

Last year we constructed 1.3 million 
units and this year it is estimated that 
we will only produce I million new units. 
Not only are we failing to produce a suf- 
ficient number of houses to meet the 
needs of our expanding population, but 
we have not begun to replace the sub- 
standard housing units that create slums 
in our urban areas. 
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In testimony before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor arid Public Welfare, 
Walter Reuther contrasted -thë produc- 
tion methods in housing arid space vehi- 
cles. He said: 

UAW members in the North American 
Rockwell plant in the suburbs of Los Angeles 
built the major vehicles for the Apollo pro- 
gram, both the 11 and the 12. That happens 
to be the vehicle in which they are lifted 
off the launching pad and put into orbit. 

That happens to be the most sophisticated 
vehicle ever put together by man. It has 
everything, its own water system, air system, 
electronic system, communieations system, 
its own computers. That very, complicated, 
sophisticated vehicle was put together with 
a workforce that is 15% skilled and 85% 
unskilled: 

Yet We build a thing as primitive as a 
house which is a box with some -holes 
punched in it, and the labor mix there is 
90% skilled and 10% unskilled. 

Now why is that? Well, it is the tech- 
nology. So-here is an industry that has the 
highest technological and scientific cap- 
ability in the world. And our job is to get 
that capability committed to the’solution of 
these urgent domestic problems. 


Domestic problems that ery out for the 
application of technology and skills de- 
veloped in defense work include polhi- 
tion abatement, mass transit, air control 
and safety, law enforcement and many 
other fields. 

AMENDMENTS IMPEDE DIVERSIFICATION 

But the Subcommittee on Research 
and Development proposes that the dis- 
bursement of funds for I. R.& D., B. & P., 
and O.T.E. be limited to work that is rele- 
vant to the functions and operations of 
the Department of Defense—prohibiting 
its use for the application of defense 
technology to other pressing social needs. 
A’ much. more enlightened approach 
would be to permit a defense firm to 
spend such funds for work that is rele- 
vant to the functions and operations of 
other agencies; such as the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development or 
the Department of Transportation. 

AID TO DIVERSIFICATION 

Senator Brooke suggested a very val- 
uable program to aid diversification 
which is now incorporated into section 
205 of the appropriations bill. That sec- 
tion recognizes the need for the applica- 
tion of defense technology to civilian uses 
by creating an Interagency Advisory 
Council to seek out such applications. 

This will aid defense firms in diversify- 
ing, by highlighting uses to which exist- 
ing capabilities can be put. But I believe 
that there is a need to develop additional 
capabilities for the transfer of defense 
technology to civilian uses. LR. & D. can 
accomplish this goal. 

Such a policy would not authorize un- 
limited expenditure of Department of 
Defense funds for nondefense purposes. 
Contingent .on Department of Defense 
approval, it would allow firms to prepare 
to. diversify into nondefense business, 
and to proceed to do so, as they carry 
on defense work, and particularly as their 
defense contracts are curtailed, run out or 
are terminated. The only alternative to 
such a policy is to utterly neglect work- 
ers, countless firms, and communities 
that have labored so long to maintain 
national security. There is no sound 
moral or economic reason to forsake 
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those who have’ contributed to national 
needs—especially when ‘their skills are 
needed in other areas. 

If we allow defense firms to use LR. 
&°D. to diversify into nondefense lines, 
it will not be at the expense of the De- 
partment of Defense. LR. & D; and re- 
lated costs are overhead costs—that is, 
they are expenses that a firm must ineur 
if it is to survive in a competitive econ- 
omy, but which are not allocable to a 
particular customer. Since many defense 
contractors are almost entirely depend- 
ent on defense contracts for their exist- 
ence, it is only fair that the Government 
pay its share of these overhead expenses. 

If.the Department of Defense does not 
allow these contractors to use defense 
funds to diversify, they willbe perma- 
nently locked into defense. contracting. 
As defense spending decreases, so will the 
business of these firms. Along with a 
decline in business will come high rates 
of unemployment and ‘depressed com- 
munities. 

LIMITATION ON ILR., & D. FUNDS IMPEDES 
DIVERSIFICATION 

Iam also opposed to placing a limita- 
tion on the amount of defense funds that 
can be spent on LR. & D. and relat 
expenses. Such a limitation may impair 
the ability of firms both to diversify 
and to be as constructive and creative in 
defense work itself as the national inter- 
est demands. 

Dr. Arthur Obermayer, president of 
Moleculon Research Corp..in Cambridge, 
Mass., testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare that 
last year’s reduction of 7 percent in 
IR, & D. funds would hamper diversifi- 
cation. 

Defense contractors who want to convert 
must spend more than a normal amount of 
time and money seeking out business in 
these new areas. This means learning new 
technologies through independent research 
and development activities and submitting 
more proposals to new government agencies— 
just the Kinds of expenses this néw legisla- 
tion discourages. This new restriction on al- 
lowable overhead expenses for independent 
research and development, bid-and proposal 
expenses and other technical effort goes in 
the wrong direction—this type of expenses 
which is necessary for conversion should be 
encouraged, not curtailed. 

I.R, & D. VITAL TO NATIONAL SECURITY, 


Tam also opposed to. placing a limit on 
the expenditure for LR. & D. because I 
view LR. & D. as an insurance policy for 
national security. It is the source of up- 
to-date technological knowledge that is 
@ vital ingredient of our very survival 
and will be not only as long as we are 
in an arms race but as long as we live in 
a lawless world. 

We should encourage innovative think- 
ing, and then allow those who under our 
Constitution make national policy to de- 
cide whether further research, and per- 
haps production, is needed. 

I, R. & D. MORE ECONOMICAL THAN PRODUCTION 

IR. & D. enables us to refrain from 
needlessly producing expensive weapon 
systems because it cuts the leadtime in 
deployment of such systems. We would 
not be forced to deploy weapons out of 
speculative fear because we would have 
the capacity to. produce weapons on:short 
notice if actual need were to arise. 
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This ability to refrain from producing 
needless weapon systems is especially im- 
portant now.that the United States and 
the Soviet Union have embarked upon 
the tortuous path toward some. form of 
arms limitation agreement. Production 
of weapons is provocative, and if,such 
production can be halted, where-not es- 
sential to our national security, the pros- 
pect for success in the SALT negotiations 
will be improved. 

The premium for independent techni- 
cal effort insurance protection is modest 
compared with the $6.74 billion spent 
last year on aircraft procurement, and 
the $3.6 billion spent on missile procure- 
ment. Independent technical effort cost 
the Government $685 million in 1968. We 
actually received $1.39 billion worth of 
research in return. Thus, the taxpayer 
got two dollars worth of research in re- 
turn for every dollar invested. 

Besides its low cost, the independent 
technical effort program has been 4 re- 
markable success. It speeded, by at least 
5 years, development of intégrated cir- 
cuitry, the “nerves of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles. It cut in half the de- 
velopment time of the flying crane, the 
world’s largest helicopter. It helped land 
@ man on the moon less than a decade 
after that. goal was announced by Pres- 
ident’ Kennedy. 

Knowing that we have independent 
technical effort as insurance would also 
free:us from deploying weapon systems 
which are already obsolète. The “ad- 
ministration spent 891.5 million dollars 
in fiscal year 1970 on producing and de- 
ploying the ABM. Now they want to in- 
crease this expenditure by $334 million. 
Eventually the ABM can cost many bil- 
lions of dollars: 

Tronically, our I.R. & D: made the ABM 
obsolete even before it went into pro- 
duction. The waste of money on the 
ABM is not a technological failure. It is 
a political failure. 

Ina recent colloquy between Senators 
McIntyre and Proxmire, Senator Mc- 
InTYRE pointed out that the Soviet 
Union is spending more on defense R. & 
D. than the United States. In reply Sen- 
ator PROXMIRE stated: 

If our level of research is lower than that 
of the Soviet Union, then it seems to mejit 
is a matter of misplaced priorities by the De- 
fense Department, because, in absolute dol- 
lars, there is $72 billion in the overall 
budget—and military construction. AEC and 
military aid spending brings overall defense 
expenditures up to $75 billion. The London 
Office of Strategic Studies has stated that 
Russia is spending $40 billion military total, 
if we adjust both for the lower cost of living 
and lower salaries paid in the Soviet Union 
and for the difference between dollars and 
rubles. So all together we spend almost twice 
as much as the Soviet Union does on our de- 
Tense, Yet the Senator from New Hampshire 
says we spend less in absolute dollars for 
military research. 

Military research is the name of the game. 
After all, if we are going to have an effective 
military force, we have to have military re- 
search that bears a very large share of all 
military expenditures. 

I would think we would want to recon- 
sider our overall military priorities, perhaps 
moving some of the resources we have de- 
voted to other military areas into research. 


I agree with Senator Proxmire that 
military research is the name of the 
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game. I agree that we should consider 
réallocating some defense resources from 
production to research. However, the 
wisest form of reallocation is prevented 
by subcommittee’s amendment to place 
a limit on the amount of LR. & D. 

EXISTING LIMITATION ON I.R, & D. EXPENDITURES 


In the absence of a- congressional 
limitation on I.R. & D. expenditures, such 
costs would not spiral out of control. 
Congress places an absolute limit on 
total defense spending each- year. 
Whether that amount is spent on pro- 
duction or research; itis all allocated and 
ultimately spent: I believe that the De- 
partment of Defense should be given the 
flexibility to pursue important techni- 
cal ideas through IR. & D, if it feels 
that the need is great enough to curtail 
some production expenses. The need. for 
the Department of Defense to make that 
trade-off insures that it will not author- 
ize frivolous projects. 

There is another aspect of this mat- 
ter that I would like to touch upon. I 
am pleased that the chairman -of the 
Armed Services Committee’ (Mr. STEN- 
NIS) is on the floor at this time, and I 
invite his attention to this particular as- 
pect of the problem. This aspect relates 
directly, I believe, to our defense posture 
and hence, I am sure, to our security, and 
perhaps to our survival. 


DIVERSIFICATION IS A FUNCTION OF DOD 
If we assist firms engaged in defense 
to diversify into nondefense work, we 
will enable them to hold together teams 
of experts in defense technology that will 
otherwise be broken up—disintegrating 


and dispersing as so Many companies 
find their defense contracts declining or 
ending totally. The absence of the best 
of these teams could be a fatal flaw in 
our security in the sort of emergency 
that can, unhappily, arise so suddenly 
and’so dangerously in today’s unstable, 
volatile, violence-prone world. 

If we would find a way for those com- 
panies to diversify and to hold together 
those teams, I believe we would be serv- 
ing & vitally important aspect of our na- 
tional security. 

Since it is evident that the Senate will 
now approve the committee recommen- 
dations on LR. & D., I do not intend to 
acquiesce in this: decision on any per- 
manent basis, but I am not proposing 
any effort at this time, by the amend- 
ment process, to change the committee’s 
decision. I do want to say that I shall 
renéw the fight in the future. I shall also 
continue to work to maintain sufficient 
high levels of defense R. & D. through di- 
rect contracts so that our national secu- 
rity is not impaired. 

Finally, I shall propose, in the near fu- 
ture, legislation of a new sort to aid de- 
fense firms in diversifying defense tech- 
nology to civilian needs, The legislation 
will be designed to insure that those 
whose skills and talents have done so 
much in defense work shall have an op- 
portunity to apply those skills and tal- 
ents to domestic problems that so gravely 
concern all Americans, 

At this time I would like to address one 
question to. the very able Senator from 
New Hampshire, who has mastered an 
incredibly intricate and involved subject 
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on the whole matter of LR. & D. The 
present language on page 8, lines 8 and 9 
of the billy refers to “other technical 
effort costs unless the work for which 
payment is made is relevant to the func- 
tions or operations cf the Department 
of Defense.” 

The committee report, on page 97, at 
the bottom of the page, explaining what 
would happen under the new language, 
reads: 

It would require that no payments be 
mesde for IR&D, BP, and OTE work not rele- 
vant to the functions and operations of the 
Department of Defense. This provision should 
serve as a directive to the Department to 
avoid & recurrence of the isolated past in- 
stances in which Department funds have 
been used to fund the research of contractors 
on commercial products. 


I fully. understand the desire to pre- 
vent private firms from using Govern- 
ment money to expand into commercial 
production for profit. However, a strong 
case can be made that firms should be 
allowed to use I. R: & D. funds to expand 
into fields where the society has a des- 
perate need for technological innova- 
tion, but where the profit incentive is 
insufficient to lead firms to undertake 
such innovation because the markets for 
the products are uncertain. For example, 
I refer specifically to adapting the tech- 
nology of communications devices and 
night-seeing devices, now used in aero- 
space and defense work and in Vietnam, 
for use by police in law enforcement in 
the cities. We have the technology but 
not the hardware, to make such devices 
available for use in our hard-pressed 
cities in their wars on crime. Use of I.R. 
& D. funds for that purpose would permit 
a great step forward in law enforcement 
in our cities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MIL- 
LER). The time of the Senator has ex- 


unanimous consent that I may be al- 
lowed to continue for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I have been 
allowed -30 minutes following the:Sena- 
tor. If my time can be readjusted so that 
I can have 30 minutes, I will not object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER; The Sen- 
ator received unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 30 minutes following the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I have asked to con- 
tinue for 5 additional minutes. 

Mr, GOLDWATER: I do not object; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, CRANSTON. Mr. President, 
another example I am referring to relates 
to the crisis of safety around our air- 
ports, a subject in which the Senator 
from Arizona (Mr, GOLDWATER) is par- 
ticularly interested. We face a crisis 
there. We need improved radar for air 
safety around the airports of America. 
The talents and technical skills needed 
for the ABM and other defense programs 
could be used to develop radar and other 
devices that we need for greater safety 
around our airports. Again, LR. & D. 
could adopt defense technology to civil- 
ian use, i 

Thus, LR. & D. funds can be used to 
achieve important domestic goals while 
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at the same time contributing to an im- 
portant function of the Department of 
Defense—the preservation of defense 
company teams and talent which may 
be needed in future emergencies. These 
teams and the talent will distintegrate 
and be lost to the Nation if we do not 
finda way to hold them together. 

I want to ask if, in the opinion of the 
chairman of the subcommittee, who has 
great. knowledge of. this incredibly intri- 
cate problem, if this sort of work, which 
does not relate to commercial enterprise 
which this language was designed. to 
foreclose, if this work does not possibly 
relate to the function of the Department 
of Defense and therefore might not be 
prohibited under the committee's lan- 
guage. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator’s critiques of the work of the 
committee on the I.R. & D. are noted. I 
think they bear some thinking on our 
part. It may be that some of the ex- 
amples the Senator is talking about on 
a gray area as far as applications of a 
relevancy test is concerned. What we 
were trying to do as a subcommittee was 
to state the basie principle of relevancy, 
first recognized last year in section 203. 
There may well be gray areas. 

I am aware of the transitional stage 
that ‘defense industries are going 
through, with the breakup of these 
teams, and I have noted very carefully 
what the Senator has said here today. I 
think there may well be some types of 
work which both meet the test of rele- 
vancy and which might facilitate a com- 
pany's conversion. 

Mr. CRANSTON. I thank the chair- 
man. I think this is a very fair answer, 
and all I could expect under the cir- 
cumstances of give and take at this point 
in our consideration of the issue. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 22, 
1970] 
Cur oF 592,000 DEFENSE JOBS SEEN IN 13 
MONTHS 
(By Michael Getler) 

Military budget cutbacks-have cost work- 
ers in the defense Industry some 367,000 
jobs.in the past eleven months, according 
to latest Pentagon estimates, and the rate 
at which workers are being displaced is 
quickening. 

Another 592,000 industry employees face 
lay-off notices within the next 13 months. 

(George P. Shultz, newly appointed direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and Budget, 
told the Joint Economic Committee of Con- 
gress on Monday that two million individ- 
uals, including military personnel, would 
be “affected” by the cutbacks between July 
1969 and July 1971.) 

Because of the general six to eight month 
backlog of military equipment orders, cuts 
made last fall in the Pentagon's fiscal 1970 
budget are only now beginning to be re- 
fected in higher’ unemployment rates. In 
May of last year, unfilled defense orders with 
manufacturers stood at $22.4 billion. The 
current backlog is now down to $19.4 billion. 

According to Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense Robert O. Moot, the Pentagon's Comp- 
troller, a Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
has calculated defense-related employment 
in the private sector of the economiy at 3.4 
million jobs in fiscal 1969. 

Speaking in Washington yesterday to mem- 
bers of the President’s commission of Per- 
sonnel Interchange, -Moot said “we are an- 
ticipating that this will fall to 2.4 million 
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by the end of fiscal 1971,” on June 30 of 
next year. 

Moot also estimated that the loss of in- 
dustrial jobs will have a greater impact on 
the national unemployment picture than an 
equally sized cutback in military personnel 
since so many of the younger ex-servicemen 
go on to school. 

Between June, 1969, and May, 1970, some 
471,000 military and civilian personnel work- 
ing within the Defense Department also 
have been released, with all but 95,000 of 
these coming from the uniformed services. 

Precisely how many of the displaced de- 
fense workers, civil servants and military 
personnel remain on the unemployment 
roles is impossible to determine accurately. 
Moot did point out that last June the na- 
tional unemployment rate was 3.4 per cent 
and that since then the ranks of those out 
of work has swelled by 1,137,000 and boosted 
the rate to 4.7 per cent. 

“We do know,” Moot said, “that the 838,- 
000 total reduction in defense has been an 
influencing factor, just as the 803,000 yet 
to be reduced will have an influence.” 

In addition to the projected industry cut- 
backs, the Pentagon plans to scale down the 
armed forces by another 175,000 men and the 
civilian defense establishment by some 36,- 
000 by June, 1971. 


[From Business Week, Feb. 7, 1960] 
Defense related employment will be re- 
duced by 1,322,000 men by mid-1971 under 
the new budget. Military personnel will be 
cut by 551,300 to about 3-million, and the 
military’s civilian force will be trimmed by 
130,400 to about 1-million. Roughly 640,000 
defense plant workers will be dropped from 
the present 2-million-man payroll. Reduc- 
tions began last June, but the main impact 
is yet to be felt. Only about 40,000 of the con- 
tractor work force have lost jobs so far. By 

late spring, layoffs will rise markedly. 


[From the New York Times, June 15, 1970] 


SKILLED WHITES AFFECTED MOST BY JOBLESS 
RISE—AIRCRAFT, AEROSPACE, ARMS, AND AUTO 
INDUSTRIES ARE FOUND CHIEF VICTIMs— 
LABOR AGENCY REPORTS UNEMPLOYMENT Is 
CENTERED AMONG WORKERS IN MIDDLE WEST 
AND ON THE COAST 
WASHINGTON, June 14.—-The Labor Depart- 

ment said today that the nation’s sharp rise 

in unemployment this year had been felt 
most by skilled white workers in the aircraft, 
aerospace, weapons and automobile indus- 
tries in the Middle West and on the West 

Coast. 

“This suggests that cutbacks in the de- 
fense and aerospace fields, the impacts of 
which are also being felt in many other in- 
dustries, have been primary factors in halting 
the growth of factory employment since mid- 
1969,” an analysis by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics said. 

The housing slump and slower automobile 
sales also added to joblessness, it said. 

Unemployment has climbed by 1.3 million 
to a total of 4.1 million persons so far this 
year, increasing the national Jobless rate from 
3.5 per cent to.5 percent of the civilian labor 
force. 

LESS IMPACT ON BLACKS 

Unemployment among Negroes has been 
less severe, primarily because they have never 
been largely represented in the industries 
showing substantial job losses since mid- 
1969, the report said. 

It said that employment in the last 10 
months had dropped 21.1 per cent in ord- 
mance and accessories; 9.1 per:.cent in air- 
craft and parts production, and 13.2 per cent 
in motor vehicles and equipment. 

Joblessness has been less severe in other 
industries, but shows signs of spreading, the 
report said. 

“In the other goods-producing sectors of 
the- economy—mining, construction and 
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agriculture—employment has remained at a 
virtual standstill since last fall,” it said. 

And while service jobs grew throughout 
1969, there has been virtually no further 
growth since February, it said. 

“Although unemployment has been rising 
across the nation,” the Labor Department 
said, “some areas have been hit much harder 
than others. Since industries bearing the 
brunt of the slowdown are concentrated 
in the Midwest and the Pacific Coast, it is 
these areas which have experienced the sharp- 
est rise in unemployment.” 

“The Pacific Coast area, which contains 
only one-eighth of the nation’s labor force, 
has accounted for about one-fifth of the na- 
tional increase in state-insured unemploy- 
ment during the April, 1969-April, 1970 pe- 
riod,” the report said. “The principal factor 
accounting for the sharp rise in joblessness 
in this area is the reduction in aerospace 
and defense-related production. 

“The unemployment rise in the Midwest is 
attributable primarily to cutbacks in auto- 
mobile production and to a general weak- 
ness in durable goods production, which is 
heavily concentrated in this area.” 


MEN AFFECTED MOST 


The pattern of industry slowdowns has 
mostly affected men, although joblessness 
has also climbed for women and teen-agers, 
the report said. Since December, 600,000 men 
have joined jobless rolls along with 400,000 
women and 200,000 teen-agers. 

“One of the surprising facts about the re- 
cent rise in unemployment has been the ex- 
tent to which it has affected workers in high- 
skill jobs,” the bureau said. 

“The jobless rate for the professional and 
technical group has now returned to a level 
last attained—and then for only a very brief 
period—in 1963,” it said. The rate was 
slightly more than 2 percent. 

Unemployment among blue-collar work- 
ers climbed from 4.3 per cent in December 
to 6.2 per cent in May, with the sharpest rise 
also among skilled men, it said. 

[From the Wall Street Journal, 
June 24, 1970] 


COMPANIES’ JOBLESS Pay FuNpsS RUN OUT 
FOR AEROSPACE WORKERS ON WEST COAST 


Los ANGELES.—Many laid-off aerospace 
workers are finding the situation is getting 
even worse. 

McDonnell Douglas Corp., the St. Louis- 
based aerospace concern, confirmed that it 
had ended payments of special unemploy- 
ment benefits to any more workers who are 
laid off. The move affects union workers only 
at its facilities in the Long Beach, Calif., 
area, a spokesman said. 

In March unemployment increases forced 
North American Rockwell Corp. to halt its 
layoff fund. In both cases there wasn’t 
enough money coming into the funds to 
make up for the sums going to laid-off 
workers. 

A spokesman for McDonnell Douglas con- 
firmed that last week the company’s supple- 
mental unemployment benefits program fund 
went below a reserve of $18 a worker, and 
this automatically canceled all payments. 
The company had paid out over $20 million 
since the program began. 

COUPLED WITH UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 

Douglas had negotiated the program with 
the United Auto Workers union in 1965, un- 
der which the company put five cents an 
hour a worker into a special fund. A worker 
would receive as much as 75% of his gross 
earnings in case of a layoff for up to 52 
weeks, when the special payment is combined 
with state unemployment insurance, which 
provides a maximum of $65 a week. 

Until the first of this year laid-off work- 
ers at Douglas were getting the full amount, 
which union sources confirm was almost the 
same as the net they received after taxes and 
other deductions, 
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Less than two years ago, membership in 
UAW Local 148, the bargaining unit for Doug- 
las in Long Beach—stood at about 36,000. 
Today the number of workers in the unit is 
under 13,000. 

Tony Hatcher, vice president of the local, 
said, “We negotiated a fine program, but we 
never believed unemployment would go down 
this far.” Those laid off, he said, are taking 
money out many times faster than it can be 
put back in. 


MONEY USED FOR INSURANCE 


While the UAW and Douglas representa- 
tives are holding meetings to discuss the 
situation, Mr. Hatcher says he “can’t see any 
more money going in regardless of the meet- 
ings.” A Douglas spokesman declined com- 
ment at this stage in the discussions. 

North American ended jobless payments— 
which were in lump sums instead of weekly 
benefits—when layoffs during the past few 
years depleted the company’s fund and “con- 
tinued payments would exceed the company’s 
maximum liability.” Shortly before the cut- 
off date at the end of February, union mem- 
bers ratified a proposal whereby the company 
would use the unspent money in the fund to 
provide group insurance benefits for laid-off 
employes. The program, which is still in 
force, includes hospital, medical and surgical 
benefits for employes and their dependents. 
Money still coming into the layoff fund will 
go toward the insurance program, a North 
American spokesman said. 

Henry Lacayo, head of UAW Local 887 at 
North American, said that while North Amer- 
ican recently won the huge Air Force con- 
tract for the Bl bomber, the expected em- 
ployment surge won't come fast enough to 
build the fund back up by fall. 

Lockheed Aircraft Co., which recently an- 
nounced its total employment would drop 
about 13% by year-end, said it didn’t expect 
its jobless plan to meet a similar fate. A 
spokesman said Lockheed changed its sever- 
ance pay program in 1965 from a general fund 
to the coverage of workers with individual 
accounts. Not only is there still money in the 
general fund, he said, but even if those re- 
serves run out they’re backed by the individ- 
ual fund. 


[From American Survey, Mar. 28, 1970] 
AEROSPACE ON A SHOESTRING 


Drive the dreary miles from Los Angeles 
south to Redondo Beach and north to North 
Hollywood, or go 60 miles south of San 
Francisco to Palo Alto and San Jose in Santa 
Clara county, and you soon see that official 
figures for employment in aerospace are only 
the tip of California’s aerospace iceberg. As 
& jovial British machine tools salesman puts 
it: “the place is stiff with tinbenders,” sub- 
contractors supplying bits and pieces to the 
big firms which have won prime contracts 
from the government. It is rather worrying, 
therefore, that the iceberg’s tip has been 
melting of late; the chart shows how visibly. 
California will get one-fifth, maybe slightly 
less, of a declining absolute level of prime 
contracts placed during 1970 by the De- 
partment of Defense and the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration. In the 
mid-1960s its share was 28 per cent of a 
rising total. 

One culprit is the government’s disen- 
chantment with space as a national priority. 
A bigger culprit is the Vietnam war, the cost 
of which has bitten into the Defense De- 
partment’s budget for sophisticated hard- 
ware. On balance California has done reason- 
ably well out of the war, notably because 
San Francisco and Oakland are the handiest 
American ports from which to ship men and 
supplies to Vietnam. But this has not helped 
the aerospace industries. Since the end of 
1967 employment in them has fallen from 
88 per cent of all manufacturing employment 
in California to about 34 per cent today. In 
numbers it has fallen from a quarterly aver- 
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age of 615,000 to an estimated 570,000. But 
in the seven southern counties grouped 
round Los Angeles, shown in the chart, the 
chief dynamo since the war of California’s 
entire economy, the dependence on aero- 
Space is particularly high. Ventura and 
Santa Barbara are dormitory areas relying 
heavily at one remove on the aerospace fac- 
tories. Santa Barbara and Riverside are uni- 
versity towns, with research workers largely 
dependent on government contracts. 

Were their other industries simply out- 
stripping a thriving group of aerospace com- 
panies, California’s southern counties might 
derive comfort from the fact that each of 
them depends less each year than the year 
before on the aerospace industry; at the 
start of 1968, for example, more than two- 
thirds of San Diego’s manufacturing labour 
was in the aerospace industry compared with 
under 60 per cent today. But it is not easy 
to take comfort from the fact that several 
of the major companies in these areas are 
in desperate straits. The problems, like the 
industry, are massive in scale and they arise 
because all the big aerospace companies are 
under-capitalised and dependent on big one- 
shot contracts; traditionally they need huge 
progress payments from the Department of 
Defense, or commitment fees from the civil 
airlines, several years in advance of coming 
up with a salable product. When the prod- 
uct then proves unsalable, as has happened 
in a number of spectacular cases recently, 
the companies are in the position of the au- 
thor living off a stiff advance who then writes 
@ useless book. 

The Convair division of the General Dy- 
namics Corporation in San Diego spent the 
1960s recovering from its fiasco with the 
Convair passenger aircraft. Now it is in al- 
most as much trouble as a subcontractor 
for the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation’s big 
military transport, the C5A, on which the 
government first cut back its initial order 
by over one-quarter and then rocked both 
companies by hinting that there might be 
no follow-up orders. 

Lockheed has other problems. Its revolu- 
tionary fixed rotor Cheyenne helicopter has 
had its $875 million Army contract cancelled. 
The firm is losing the intermediate range 
airbus race to the McDonnell Douglas Com- 
pany of St. Louis and lacks the money to 
start building the long-range version for 
which it has no orders. As a result of all this, 
Lockheed, the country’s largest defense con- 
tractor, has had to appeal to the govern- 
ment for rescue from financial disaster. 

Unlike the motor industry, reductions in 
employment in the aerospace industry are 
not easy to quantify company by company. 
All that the communities of Burbank, north 
of Los Angeles, and Santa Clara county, 
south of San Francisco, know is that Lock- 
heed is getting rid of professional men every 
week and will have to lay off about 5,000 
workers this year. The aerospace division of 
North American Rockwell Corporation, hard 
by Los Angeles airport, had to lay off over 
2,000 men after losing the Air Force's. F-15 
fighter contract to McDonnell Douglas and 
altogether 13,000 workers, mostly in south- 
ern California, will go during the year. At 
the time of its merger with Rockwell-Stand- 
ard of Pittsburgh in 1967, North American 
Aviation was the larger of the companies. 
Today the predominance of stolid midwest- 
erners in heavy tweed suits at the group’s 
sunny Californian headquarters tells a new 
story; the high technology company is being 
baled out by its once junior partner, the 
maker of steel springs and textile ma- 
chinery. 

Underlying these individual disasters is 
the fact that the aerospace industry finds it- 
self in a hiatus in all three of its major 
markets. Trouble with the Air Force and Con- 
gress over the C5A, worry over whether the 
new B1 strategic bomber will ever be funded, 
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indicate general uncertainty over the future 
shape of American defence strategy, over the 
cost of hardware, over the tactics of foreign 
policy itself. How big, for instance, will the 
anti-ballistic missile system eventually be, 
or what is the future value of submarine 
missile defence? Similarly, there is doubt 
about space, although this will soon be over 
now that Washington has decided on the 
shape, although not on the detailed con- 
tracts, for the next stage of the programme; 
it is a much reduced one. In civil aviation, 
subcontracts in California (notably North- 
rop’s fuselages) for the Boeing 747 are in 
full swing. But production of the Douglas 
DC10 airbus and the Lockheed 1011 is in 
suspense because their prototypes have yet 
to fly, while work on the DC8 and DC9 and 
subcontracts for the Boeing 707 are all tail- 
ing off. And what will eventally happen to 
supersonic airliners? 

On all these fronts both the government 
and the civil airlines, each strapped for 
money, are tending to fayour more research 
and development but less actual production. 
This is true of space, of the ABM, of spy 
aeroplanes, of the SST, of the Cheyenne 
helicopter and will quite possibly be true 
of the BI. This may be good for the country; 
it is not so good for the aerospace and elec- 
tronics manufacturing reservoirs in Cali- 
fornia. 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from California (Mr. CRANSTON) 
has focused in his remarks on an issue 
considered by the subcommittee but not 
addressed in my earlier comments this 
afternoon—the conversion of our great 
defense industry to increasingly com- 
mercial uses. 

I share the Senator’s concern about 
this conversion process. Conversion is 
essential, as our defense expenditures 
decline, if large-scale regional unemploy- 
ment is to be averted and if we are to 
make maximum use of the Nation’s pro- 
ductive resources. I recognize also that a 
larger supply of I.R. & D. dollars can fa- 
cilitate a company’s conversion process. 

For several reasons, however, our sub- 
committee rejected the option of letting 
this consideration influence the legisla- 
tion we proposed. 

To begin with, the I.R. & D. program 
was initiated and has always been ad- 
ministered with other aims in mind. As 
I see it, the program has had essen- 
tially two aims. 

First, it has been designed to enable 
defense contractors to recover research 
and development costs which all manu- 
facturers and contractors—commercial 
or Government in nature—must recover 
if they are to keep up with technological 
progress without going bankrupt. 

Second, however, the I.R. & D. program 
has been a device whereby the Defense 
Department has sought, for its own pur- 
poses, to sponsor or fund research proj- 
ects which it has felt could better be un- 
dertaken other than through direct 
contracting. It has been a conscious part 
of the Department’s research and devel- 
opment program. 

It is because of this second aspect of 
the LR. & D. program that it has grown 
as rapidly as it has in recent years. And 
it is for the same reason that the Direc- 
tor of Defense Research and Engineer- 
ing, Dr. John S. Foster, Jr., argued be- 
fore the subcommittee that there should 
be no necessary relationship between 
the volume of defense contractors’ sales 
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to the Government and the LR. & D. dol- 
lars they receive. 

The use of I.R. & D. dollars to enable 
firms to convert their facilities to com- 
mercial activities would wreak havoc 
with the second of these aims. Dollars 
going to the firms to conduct research 
relevant to the needs of the Department 
would be diverted to other uses. 

Moreover, there would be no equity as 
between firms. Some would use the dol- 
lars they received essentially for defense 
purposes, making no progress in the con- 
version process, while others—given the 
choice—would use them almost exclu- 
sively for conversion. 

It was for reasons such as these that 
the subcommittee did not believe that 
I.R. & D. dollars should be used to fa- 
cilitate the conversion of defense indus- 
try. This problem, it felt, should be ad- 
dressed separately and carefully consid- 
ered on its own merits, Only in this man- 
ner can a solution be proposed which 
treats all contractors equitably and does 
not interfere with our legitimate de- 
fense needs. 

One final point: The committee’s rec- 
ommendation recognizes the value of our 
LR. & D. programs and effects only a 
small reduction in them, a reduction 
consistent with the Department’s own 
estimates of its projected fiscal 1970 and 
fiscal 1971 expenditures. Our ceiling does 
not preclude a rise in these expenditures 
in future years. It serves only to give 
them a visibility which they have lacked 
too long, a visibility essential for mean- 
ingful debate as to what their level 
should properly be. 

Mr, STENNIS. Mr. President, before 
the Senator from New Hampshire yields 
the floor, I wish to thank him and his 
subcommittee not only for their further 
contribution to this part of the bill on 
research and development for this fiscal 
year, but for the work he and his sub- 
committee have done to further lay the 
groundwork and foundation for guide- 
lines that I think we sorely need, which 
will serve us over future years. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, STENNIS. I say to the Senator 
from California that I am impressed 
with his point also. He knows where the 
problem lies, and, as always, is con- 
structive in his suggestions. 

The Senator from New Hampshire has 
impressed me as having proceeded very 
carefully in going into this matter. You 
could not push him around, or push him 
off the cliff, either. He has mastered the 
subject matter enough to know how seri- 
ous it is. He, too, points with great cau- 
tion, and at the same time in a very con- 
structive way, toward finding the ulti- 
mate solution. 

I believe that, with this bill and one 
more, we will have evolved a fine policy. 

Mr. McINTYRE. I thank the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MCINTYRE. Mr. President, how 
much time do I have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
MILLER). The Senator's time has expired. 
Under the previous order, the Senator 
from Arizona is now recognized for 30 
minutes. 
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AIRCRAFT AND MISSILES 


Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr.. President, 
there can be no doubt that we are again 
embarked upon a prolonged discussion 
of Government spending as it affects the 
Nation’s Military Establishment and the 
defense of the Nation's 204 million people. 

I suspect that we are perhaps letting 
ourselves in for yearly bouts of exhaus- 
tive discussions of all aspects of the mili- 
tary authorization bill. 

Many times in the past 18 months I 
have reminded my colleagues that there 
is an organized effort to downgrade and 
weaken the defense posture of this Na- 
tion by many persons associated with the 
left-wing political elements in this 
country. 

So, Mr. ‘President, I believe we have 
to come to grips once and for all—or at 
least once every year—with the funda- 
mentals involved in this tug-of-war over 
defense expenditures. If I may, I should 
like this afternoon to cut across all of 
the individual arguments and conten- 
tions for and against specific items in the 
authorization and deal primarily with 
the overall aspect of a proper ordering of 
our national priorities. 

Mr. President, to listen to some of the 
more- vocal and extreme critics of our 
Defense Establishment, you would be in- 
clined to suspect that the whole idea 
of setting up a list of priorities for the 
expenditure of public funds was invented 
by them last year and unveiled for the 
first time when the Nixon administration 
took over the Pentagon. 

Some of us as far back as the early 
1960’s pleaded in vain for some kind of 
an ordering of the national crises which 
were reported to the Congress from 
President Kennedy. As Senators may re- 
call, everything that came from down- 
town in those years was an emergency 
of immediate and dire nature. Everyone 
of them called for large expenditures of 
the taxpayers’ money on the theory that 
the answers to all of our national prob- 
lems rested in the expenditure of more 
and more public money. 

But we got no list of priorities from 
the New Frontier. If Senators will recall 
the only item of drastic concern during 
the campaign seemed to be a missile gap 
which was forgotten the day after elec- 
tion. Nor did we get any priority list of 
what was most important, what was sec- 
ond most important, what was third 
most important or what was least im- 
portant in the long list of items sub- 
mitted for funding under the Great So- 
ciety program of President Johnson. 

No, Mr. President, the loud outcry for 
a system of priorities had to await the 
advent of a Republican administration. 
By the same token, the great concern 
over waste and inefficiency and cost 
overruns and similar problems in the De- 
partment; of Defense were never men- 
tioned by the critics of the so-called mili- 
tary-industrial complex -when former 
Secretary Robert McNamara was in 
charge of the Pentagon, 

What. is: more, the critics “of cur. de- 
fense spending and, the most prominent 
advocates of: the process of reordering 
our national priorities do not appear to 
be greatly interested in learning the 
former Secretary’s views. It is true that 
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at my request the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr., Proxmire) issued a couple of 
invitations for Mr. McNamara to appear 
before his subcommittee on waste andin- 
efficiency. As I recall, the former Secre- 
tary declined because of thé press of busi- 
ness attendant to his new post as Presi- 
dent of the World Bank. To my knowl- 
edge, no effort was made to obtain from 
the busy Bank president his written ob- 
servations on the huge expenditures and 
the vast waste which were permitted to 
grow up in the Defense Establishment 
during his régime as Secretary: 

One of the things which bothers me 
most about the argument for a reorder- 
ing of national priorities is the fact that 
it is a handy tool which can be and is 
used by any and all critics of the Mili- 
tary Establishment, Any time any liberal 
in the Nation wants to solve a new prob- 
lem, he argues that it could be wiped out 
if the Government were not spending so 
much on defense. As the President of the 
United States said on July 18, 1970, it 
has become “almost a cliche” to say that 
all we need do to resolve any dilemma 
arising on the domestic front is to cut 
our space and defense outlays. and 
change our national priority. 

The President was pointing out that 
his administration has changed our na- 
tional priority for the first time in 20 
years. He pointed out that in the budget 
he proposed for 1971 spending for de- 
fense is exceeded by the amount ear- 
marked for human resources. He 
explained: 

In all of the last three administrations, 
military spending ran far above the spend- 
ing for other purposes. In 1962 under Pres- 
ident Kennedy, the -Federal Government 
spent 48 percent of its budget for defense 
and only 29 percent for human resources. 
By 1968, the comparison was 45 percent to 
32 percent. My budget for 1971 sharply re- 
versed these priorities. It calls for spending 
37 percent for defense and 41 percent: for 
human resource programs. To accomplish 
this massive change in emphasis, military 
and space expenditures were cut by some 
$6 billion. 


That was the President speaking. 

Even so, the Senate is again ringing 
with demands for huge reductions in the 
Defense budget by persons who appear 
to want to ignore the reordering of pri- 
orities which has been achieved by the 
Nixon administration. For example, on 
Friday, July 24, the Senator from Wis- 
consin (Mr. Proxmire) asked for a cut 
of $10 billion in the $72 billion Defense 
budget, asserting: 

We must reorder our priorities and reduce 
the excessive claim of the military in order 
pa redress our glaring social need here at 

ome. 


Mr. President, there can be no doubt 
that this administration has acted cou- 
rageously and forthrightly to change the 
order of our expenditure priorities. This 
is nondebatable. It is an accomplished 
fact, but it is “completely unacknowl- 
edged by people who are bent on uni- 
lateral disarmament of the. United 
States. : 

I suggest that the critics of our mili- 
tary system—or at least some of the 
loudest and most persistent—have only 
@ casual side interest in the whole sub- 
ject of economy and the saving of the 
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taxpayers’ hard-earned dollars. If pri- 
orities were really their major concern, 
they. would be heaping congratulations 
upon President Nixon and Defense Sec- 
retary Laird and urging them on to 
greater effort. However, I fear that too 
many- of these critics of the military 
prefer to ignore the reordering of our 
national priorities by a Republicn ad- 
ministration. I believe in all honesty 
these people would much rather use the 
myth of needed priorities to buttress 
their continuing arguments for drastic 
and harmful reduction of our defense 
expenditures. It almost seems to me that 
these people are far more interested in 
isolating this Nation and making it a 
second- or third-class world power than 
in saving money and in solving domestic 
problems such as unemployment, urban 
renewal, and pollution. 

The critics of our Military Establish- 
ment would like us to forget two funda- 
mental points in this whole argument. 
One, they would like us to forget that our 
national priorities got all loused up and 
our defense expenditures ran out of con- 
trol as a direct result of policies foisted 
on the American people by liberal Demo- 
crats who not only controlled the White 
House but the Congress of the United 
States while these things were taking 
place. No. 2, these critics would like us 
to overlook and ignore the tremendous 
job performed against mountainous odds 
by the Nixon administration in coming 
to grips with a public heritage left to it 
by the Democrats. 

If we accept these arguments, if we 
overlook the two points mentioned above, 
we move ahead to a new wave of irre- 
sponsible criticism and reckless demands 
for unrealistic cuts in the Nation’s de- 
fense expenditures. 

Mr. President, mark me well, we will 
hear this word “priorities” used over and 
over and over again during the debate 
on the military authorization bill. It will 
be put forth as a reason for slowing or 
crippling the Safeguard anti-ballistic- 
missile system. It will be used as an argu- 
ment against the development of many 
offensive weapons systems which we des- 
perately need in the face of growing chal- 
Yenges to our national strength from both 
the Soviet Union and Communist China. 
We will hear the argument of priorities 
used to justify proposals for canceling 
new weapons and for phasing out old 
ones: It will. underline contentions that 
we need to phase out the Safe early 
warning system of defense: It will be used 
to underscore argument for the elimina- 
tion of 14 attack carrier task forces and 
the cancellation of funds for a 15th nu- 
clear carrier. It will crop up in arguments 
for elimination of programs for the C-5A 
and for manned aircraft generally, for 
expenditures. on antimissile submarine 
warfare, new antiaircraft artillery. And 
it will be used to promote a fast, unreal- 
istic reduction on the personnel of our 
Armed Forces. 

I think, Mr. President, that the whole 
idea of cutting down or wiping out weap- 
ons ‘systems and military equipment 
items should be viewed more pragmati- 
cally and with a greater sense of present 
day developments and recent history. 

Much of the justification for the more 
radical proposals aimed at reducing cur 
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defense forces below an adequate per- 
missible minimum rests on some highly 
questionable assumptions: We do not 
have: to look far for this list of items I 
would describe as wishful thinking at 
best and out-and-out fantasy'at worst. 

They presume that an accommodation 
will be reached with the Soviet Union on 
a significant reduction in both nuclear 
and ‘conventional armament, It is 
pointed out, perhaps a trifie euphemisti- 
cally, that such an accommodation is a 
requirement imposed on both Russia and 
the United States by provisions of article 
VI of the Nuclear Nonproliferation 
Treaty which was promulgated simul- 
taneously in Moscow, London, and 
Washington. 

I treat this lightly. for a definite 
reason. Long experience has taught us 
that the Soviet Union ‘almost never 
abides by the basic requirements of any 
treaty or agreement which at some time 
in the future might work against its own 
strategic national interests. We may rest 
assured that if the United States and 
Britain are naive enough to go ahead 
with armament reduction, the Russians 
will gladly stand by and applaud. How- 
ever, the Nonproliferation Treaty has 
been in existence for some period of 
time, during which the’ Nixon adminis- 
tration has drastically cut our defense 
expenditures. But do we detect any re- 
ciprocal action on the part of the 
Soviets? I think not. 

All we have seen in the months since 
the Nonproliferation Treaty was ap- 
proved has been an accelerated prolif- 
eration of all kinds of Soviet armaments, 
both nuclear and conventional. In fact, 
Mr. President, I suspect that a careful 
study would show that never in its his- 
tory has the Soviet Union moved more 
quickly, more decisively, and more de- 
liberately to establish itself as the 
world’s No. 1 military power as it has 
since the Senate of the United States 
puts its stamp of approval on the Non- 
proliferation Treaty. We can no longer 
ignore the facts of international life. We 
now definitely know that the Russians 
are extending their military reach into 
many vital and strategic areas beyond 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. In the Medi- 
terranean they are becoming so dom- 
inant that that strategic body of water 
may soon qualify for the description of 
Russia’s mare nostrum—our lake, Every 
day we learn more details about Russian 
military might in the tinderbox area of 
the Middle East. Not only Russian equip- 
ment but also Russian technicians and 
pilots are now arrayed on the side of 
Arabs in the Israeli crisis. More and 
more often Soviet warships make sur- 
prise appearances in the strategic water- 
ways of the world. 

Just in the past few days, our newspa- 
pers have bristled with news stories and 
pictures showing the extent of the So- 
viet armaments buildup. 

According to a report by the Joint 
Atomic Energy Committee, the Soviet 
Union now has ballistic missiles sub- 
marines patrolling off both coasts of the 
United States. In fact, a picture in the 
July 27 edition of the Washington Post 
actually shows a Russian submarine 
maneuvering 30 miles south of Key West, 
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Fla. It was accompanied by a Soviet 
cruiser, a missile carrier, a tanker, and a 
second submarine. 

Two days earlier the commander of 
the Soviet Navy boasted in Moscow that 
his: missile-carrying nuclear submarines 
have—and I use his own words—“bound 
the hands:of the imperialists” and are 
ready to give a “crushing rebuff to any 
aggressor.” 

The Soviet boast came from Adm: Ser- 
gei Gorshkov on the occasion of Soviet 
Navy Day. He said the submarines are 
the basis of the “striking: might” of the 
navy, while up-to-date surface ships 
“with perfect weapons” are assigned an- 
other major role. At the same time, So- 
viet Defense Minister Andrei. Grechko 
indicated that the unprecedented So- 
viet naval buildup will- continue at its 
present pace. 

So it would seem, Mr. President, that 
we had better find much better reason 
for further cuts, in our defense budget 
than the possibility that Russia will join 
in an accommodation to produce a sig- 
nificant reduction in nuclear and con- 
ventional arms. 

At the same time, it would be well to 
forget another much quoted reason why 
we must rechannel billions of defense 
dollars into other projects. This reason 
urges the American people to develop “an 
understanding of the present and prob- 
ably continuing weakness of mainland 
China.” This interesting suggestion was 
put forth in-a report by an organization 
called the Coalition on National Prior- 
ities and Military Policy. This organiza- 
tion, which I shall mention more fully 
from time.to time, is headed by our 
former colleague from Pennsylvania, the 
Honorable Joseph S. Clark. We have this 
organization to thank for a panel of-in- 
quiry on the subject of “An Alternate 
Defense Budget for the United States.” 
The report of that inquiry holds that Red 
China is so weak economically, political- 
ly, and socially that it is incapable of 
serious offensive action of a military na- 
ture outside its own borders. The-panel, 
which includes Dr. Adrian Fisher, former 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency and W. Wil- 
lard Wirtz, former Secretary of. Labor, 
would also like the American people to 
extend this assumption of Chinese weak- 
ness into the indefinite future. 

A third reason which the- coalition 
cites for a proposed reduction in the size 
of the Defense budget is that it would 
not seem wise to embark now on new 
and untried. weapons systems which 
might put a heavy strain on the Defense 
budget in future years. 

The coalition’s panel report is studded 
with claims that millions of Americans 
go to bed hungry every night, that the 
entire educational system is inadequate, 
that pollution cannot be remedied nor 
living conditions improved nor drug ‘ad- 
diction reduced unless money is made 
available from Federal sources. The con- 
tention, of course, is that the only place 
to find this money is in funds budgeted 
for defense and space needs. 

The coalition, like most other critics of 
the defense system and Military: Estab- 


lishment, pay very little attention ‘to the 


whole question of our national security, 
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the defense of 204 million Americans, 
and our responsibility for maintaining 
the forces of freedom -throughout the 
world. The casual American is supposed 
to assume that it is entirely possible to 
completely. withdraw American forces 
from Vietnam, erect a barrier against 
any future involvement of the Vietnam 
type, and cut billions of dollars from the 
cost of maintaining an adequate defense. 

This is wishful thinking at its worst. 
In fact, it is so untenable that for rea- 
sonable men to set forth such arguments 
is to presume the universal stupidity. of 
the American people. 

But the kind of priorities that the 
Clark coalition and other liberal politi- 
cians are working toward, seem to take 
for granted the continued defense of our 
shores and security of our people. For 
example, there is one approach which 
suggests ‘that the President regulate 
spending priorities along the following 
lines: First, irreducible claims such as 
interest on the national debt; second, all 
the various requirements of the domestic 
economy; and, third, the basic needs of 
the military for national security. 

The idea here, of course, is to have 
the Government determine the- require- 
ments of the domestic economy first and 
provide for the military and national se- 
curity out of what is left over. And I 
believe we have seen enough grandiose 
and extravagant spending schemes 
hatched by the liberals to understand 
that if they ever got: charge of determin- 
ing requirements on the domestic fronts, 
there would be little or nothing left over 
for the military. 

When you listen, Mr. President, to the 
more extreme intemperate claims about 
waste and inefficiency and cost overruns 
in the Department of Defense, a system 
of priorities ordered along these lines 
would appear to make some sense. How- 
ever, we do not live in a peaceful and 
perfect world where all nations and all 
powerseekers are moved primarily with 
warmhearted concern for the unem- 
ployed, the poorly housed and the under- 
educated. Because we live in a real world 
ruled by men whose natures include am- 
bitiom and greed and power-hunger, 
along with unselfishness and loving kind- 
ness, it is necessary for an important 
nation to think first of its own protection 
and the security of its population. Heav- 
ens knows, I certainly yearn for the 
day—should it ever come—when we can 
give primary concern to human needs 
and final consideration to military pre- 
paredness. But I see nothing in the ac- 
tions of other nations, especially those 
whorare arrayed ideologically against us, 
to warrant any such comfortable as- 
surance. € 

When I reada report such ‘as the 
‘Report on the Panel of Inquiry,” put 
out by the Coalition on National Prior- 
ities and Military Policy, I wonder 
whether some of these alleged experts 
which the liberals keep summoning ac- 
tually live in the same world with the 
rest’ of us. For example, the March 25 
coalition report, which our former col- 
league, Senator Clark, of Pennsylvania, 
was kind enough: to send) me*included a 
summary of ‘testimony by one Dr. Sey- 
mour Melman, professor of industrial en- 
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gineering at Columbia University. Dr. 
Melman was important enough to be one 
of only five witnesses called to testify on 
an alternate defense budget. He is the 
author of a book entitled “Pentagon Cap- 
italism: The Political Economy of War,” 
which was published just last month. 
Consequently, one would expect Dr. Mel- 
man to be qualified to estimate the finan- 
cial needs of our Defense Establishment 
better than most laymen. Yet, a synopsis 
of his testimony shows that he recom- 
mended a cut in President Nixon’s cur- 
rent budget for fiscal 1970 of $54.794 bil- 
lion. He suggested that a budget for 1971 
of approximately $23 billion would be 
adequate to, first, operate a strategic de- 
terrent force; second, guard the shores 
of the United States; and, third, partici- 
pate in international peacekeeping oper- 
ations. 

Mr. President, I suggest that this kind 
of irresponsible and ridiculous recom- 
mendation by a supposedly qualified ex- 
pert is indicative of how dangerous a 
game we are playing with the Nation’s 
defense. 

I would remind you that Dr. Melman’s 
figure is nearly 544 times the amount 
suggested by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. PROXMIRE). I believe very sincerely 
that a cut of even $10 billion is dangerous, 
and dangerous in the extreme, when you 
consider the powerful offensive buildup 
taking place in the Soviet Union. Dr. 
Melman’s figures takes us into Alice’s 
“wonderland.” It is the stuff that dreams 
are made of and demagogs use for head- 
line-seeking purposes. 

I repeat again here today a statement 
I have made many times before and shall 
undoubtedly make many times again— 
that the security of 204 million Ameri- 
cans is nonnegotiable. I am saying, Mr. 
President, that we cannot tamper with 
our national security like it was a class- 
room debate project at Columbia Uni- 
versity. We cannot do anything but pro- 
vide adequate funds for the defense of 
this Nation regardless of how pressing 
are the requirements which crop up on 
the domestic front. Strangely enough, it 
seems that we—like many complacent 
nations of the past—need constant re- 
minding that without freedom we have 
nothing. Without adequate protection 
and security, we cannot even spend the 
time to identify, much less correct, the 
problems that plague our economy and 
society. 

Every time we get into one of these 
debates, Mr. President, I feel like rubbing 
my eyes to see if I am awake because 
some of the arguments set forth show 
absolutely no appreciation for the reali- 
ties that confront us. For example, on 
my desk right now is a request that I 
sign with a group of other Senators an- 
other appeal to President Nixon that the 
United States provide Israel with the 
aircraft needed for its defense. Earlier 
this year, Mr. President, I signed such a 
letter because I firmly believe that the 
United States as well as all other free- 
dom-loving nations has a large stake in 
the maintenance of Israel’s liberty from 
Communist agression. My feeling about 
Israel is just as strong and equally as 
clear as my feeling in support of free- 
dom’s battle against Communist aggres- 
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sion in Indochina. I am not one of those 
who change hats or philosophy on the 
basis of geography. 

But the reason I draw attention to this 
communication at this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is that the petition to the President 
carries the signatures of some of my col- 
leagues who vote consistently against 
the authorization of additional funds for 
up-to-date military equipment, includ- 
ing aircraft. I believe it might be time 
for everyone in the Senate who seriously 
believes that we should give aircraft for 
Israel’s defense to understand that if 
they had had their way on past military 
authorization bills, we might be in the 
position of asking Israel to defend itself 
with obsolete aircraft. If the Israelis ob- 
tain from us aircraft adequate to their 
defense, they will have to obtain equip- 
ment that can match the latest and fast- 
est aircraft put out in Soviet Russia. I 
wonder if these colleagues who feel so 
strongly for the defense of Israel would 
like that country to defend itself with 
one arm tied behind it. It stands to rea- 
son that, if we turn down Defense De- 
partment requests for new research and 
development, new aircraft prototypes, 
and new military equipment to match 
the Soviet weapons, we certainly cannot 
expect to provide nations like Israel with 
the sinews of military protection. 

The situation in the Middle East is 
more than a threat to Israel. It is also 
a warning to us that all the talk we hear 
on the left about reaching an armaments 
accommodation with the Soviet Union 
is meaningless. There are some military 
critics who ask us to believe that a new 
era is about to dawn in United States- 
Soviet relations on military matters. Yet 
they seem to think that Indochina and 
the Middle East—by some strange al- 
chemy of liberal reasoning—do not in- 
volve the strategic interests of the United 
States and its allies. Regardless of what 
the proponents of detente believe, the 
rest of the world knows that the Com- 
munists in Indochina are being supplied 
and advised and encouraged by the So- 
viet Union just as are the Arab militants 
in the Middle East. The view from be- 
yond our shores can be nothing but one 
of amazement. Other foreign capitals, 
I know, cannot understand a nation, 
which is meeting new and serious chal- 
lenges from a principal adversary, rush- 
ing to cut down on its military expendi- 
tures and cancel weapons programs. 

The whole question of our credibility 
abroad is another subject upon which I 
will perhaps speak on at greater length 
on another occasion. But I can assure you 
that our credibility throughout Europe 
and especially in the Middle East gains 
nothing from the attacks in this country 
on the President of the United States 
and the Government’s policies in South- 
east Asia. 

Mr. President, from all I can learn 
from my friends who have traveled in 
Europe this summer our credibility as a 
world leader is coming into very definite 
question. Foreign observers talk more 
and more about symptoms that they see 
in this country which they regard as 
something like a failure of our national 
will. I do not see how anyone reading 
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the sensational accounts of minority 
sentiment in this country could come to 
any other conclusion. So much publicity 
and attention has been given to this 
minority viewpoint that many foreign- 
ers and overseas observers regard this as 
the American norm. Thus, our Nation to 
them, would seem to be seething with 
antimilitary sentiment, student revolt 
against the draft, congressional revolt 
against American foreign policy, and a 
rejection of all foreign commitments old 
as well as new. 

Mr. President, a national news maga- 
zine summed up the entire situation well 
with the claim that Europeans are be- 
ginning to believe that they see in this 
country “the symptoms of a great power 
losing its nerve.” 

Mr. President, in closing I would like 
to repeat in part something I said this 
morning. I would hope that those who 
are bound to cut the military structure 
to the bone give second thought to the 
matter. They will not win. We will pre- 
vail. They will go down to humiliating 
defeat as they did last year. We are tak- 
ing the time of the Senate at a time when 
we are months behind in our work, lis- 
tening to arguments from people who 
may be extremely well qualified in the 
fields of law and humanity and govern- 
ment, but who know nothing about 
weapons or strategy. 

I hope that the committee bill which 
has been reported by the Committee on 
Armed Services under the chairmanship 
of the distinguished Senator from Mis- 
Sissippi (Mr. STENNIS) is approved and 
approved rapidly without attempting to 
cut it in the days ahead. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GOLDWATER. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, we are 
all indebted to the Senator from Arizona 
for a very timely and forceful statement 
in which he not only champions the secu- 
rity and military preparedness provisions 
in the bill, but also points out the fal- 
lacy—as I see it and as the Senator 
from Arizona sees it—of any serious 
threat to reduce the amount beyond the 
minimum which we believe we have al- 
ready included in the bill for these items. 

I hope that the Senator does continue 
in the debate. He is very capable, not 
only in this field but also in other fields. 

I commend the Senator from Arizona 
very highly for the challenging state- 
ment he has made today and for those 
that he promises to make in the future. 

I commend the reading and studying 
of his statement to the entire member- 
ship of the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the distinguished chairman of our 
committee. I have enjoyed working with 
him throughout the years. 

I assure the chairman that I intend to 
continue speaking. As he knows, I have 
spent most of my weekends at the dif- 
ferent defense bases around the country 
inspecting the C—5A, the F-111—which I 
think I will be able to fly again next 
week—and the A-T, the F-4, and the 
F-15. 

I am prepared to speak, not at great 
length, but in some detail so that my col- 
leagues may gain a better understanding 
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of the problems that we face, the prob- 
lems that we have overcome, and the 
achievements we have made in this field. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I am 
glad for the committee to share with the 
entire Senate the valuable information 
that we have received through the ex- 
perience of the Senator from Arizona, 
and it is up-to-the-minute experience. 

When we get a problem before the 
committee, many times the Senator from 
Arizona will go out and ride the plane 
and fly it himself. He has not gone up in 
any missiles as yet, but he knows a lot 
about those, too. 

It means so much to have his practical 
commonsense and experience on our side 
at all times. It is valuable to the full com- 
mittee and will also be to the Senate. 

Mr. GOLDWATER. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman of the committee. 
Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I shall 
not detain the Senate long. I understand 
that the Senator from Massachusetts 
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(Mr. BROOKE) has an amendment that 

he wants to present and speak on. 
Mr. President, in keeping with the pur- 

pose of the Armed Services Committee to 


bring to the Senate and to the public a- 


very complete and documented and sup- 
ported analysis and report on the bill— 
which, by the way, is backed up by 2,572 
pages of printed hearings—I now refer 
specifically to page 32 of the report filed 
on the bill, which is report No. 91-1016. 

Mr. President, from time to time the 
issue has arisen as to why the committee 
does not attempt to report the military 
authorization bill on what might be 
termed a fully and strictly line item 
basis. There is the implication that as a 
result of the present method there is in- 
sufficient information on these various 
weapons systems for the members to 
make a judgment and also to offer 
amendments if they desire. 

I am inserting in the Recorp at this 
point certain pages from the commit- 
tee report on the pending bill—H.R. 


PROCUREMENT 


ARMY AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Page 32] 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


House 


Fiscal year 1970 program 


(appropriated) 


Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request 


Amount Quantity Amount 


CH-47 cargo transport helicopter 
UH-1 utility transport helicopter.. 
AH-1 armed helicopter. 

OH-6/58 observation helicopter... 
Items less than $500,000 
Modification of aircraft 

Common ground equipment___ 
Component improvement.. - 
Other production charges. 

Ground support avionics... 
Aircraft spares and repair parts. 
All other 


Subtotal 
Prior year financing available... 
Prior programs to be justified... - 
Appropriation requiring authorization 


Quantity 
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17123, report 91—-1016—setting forth on 
a line item basis the full details of each 
system which is subject to committee ac- 
tion in this bill. The Senate will note that 
the total being recommended for each 
major activity is of course identical to 
the total figure in the bill itself. For in- 
Stance, the total new obligational au- 
thority being recommended for the pro- 
curement of Army aircraft is $292,100,- 
000. This sum is the amount which the 
bill itself would authorize for appropri- 
ation and is contained on page 6 of the 
bill. As a result of long legislative his- 
tory, these charts in the committee re- 
port are treated for the same effect in 
law as if they were in the bill itself. 

Both the procurement and the re- 
search and development charts showing 
page numbers in the report are set forth 
below and I ask that they be printed as a 
part of the Recap. 

There being no objection, the charts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senate Armed Services Committee 


Authorized Recommendation 


Quantity 


Change from House 


Amount Quantity Amount Amount 


sı. 
37. 
37: 
64. 
2. 
38. 


APrMOWOCMAOMOwD 


Sermon 


NAVY AND MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Fiscal year 1970 program 


(appropriated) 


Amount 


A-4M light attack Skyhawk 
A-6A/E all weather attack Intruder. 


A-GA/E advance procurement, current 


A-7E advance procurement, current year 
F-14A fighter/interceptor. 

F-14A advance procurement, current year 
UH-IN utility helicopter Iroquois. 

UH-IN advance procurement, current year. 
P-3C ASW aircraft Orion 

P-3C advance procurement, current year 
S-3A ASW aircraft carrier based_...___..- 
S-3A advance procurement, current year 
E-2C early warning aircraft. 

E-2C advance procurement, current year. 
T-2C trainer aircraft ee 


TA-4J advance procurement, current year- 
Modification of aircraft 

Aircraft spares and repair parts... 
Aircraft component improvement.. 
Aircraft industrial facilities. 


Fiscal year 1971 request Change trom request 


Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 


Senate Armed Services Committee 


Authorized Change from House Recommendation 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971—Continued 
[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program ro ervrvrvrmvvm S 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 
Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity 


Other aircraft production charges 
Common ground equipment... 
All other 


Subtotal 
Prior financing available______- 
NOA requested for authorization. . 
Prior programs to be justified 
Appropriation requiring authorization 


AIR FORCE AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 
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[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program —_———. SS ——__—___—__,_ rom 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request Change trom request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 
Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity 


A-7D tactical attack fighter 

A-7D advance procurement current year. 
F-4E tactical fighter. 

F-4E advance procurement current year. 
F/RF-5A/B tactical fighter 

F-111 D/F advanced tactical fighter 

F-111 D/F advance procurement current 


ny 
3 


RF-4C advance procurement current year. 

C-5A prior-year unfunded deficiencies and 
contingency provisions. 

C-9A aeromedical transport. 

T-37C primary trainer 

T-41 A/C/D basic trainer 

T-X navigational trainer___.-_._._. 

UH-1H/N utility helicopter. 

U-178 utility aircraft... 

Modification of aircraft. 

Aircraft spares and repair parts... 

Common ground equipment.......... 

Component improvement... 

Industrial facilities... 

War consumables... 

Other production ch: 

Miscellaneous. 

All other 


Subtotal. 
Prior-year financing available 
NOA requested for authorization 
Prior programs to be justified 
Appropriation requiring authorization 
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1 Approved by Congress to be financed within AF appropriation. 


ARMY MISSILE PROCUREMENT REQUEST, FISCAL YEAR 1971 
[Page 45] 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program SO 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 
Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount. Quantity Amount 


Sprint missiles be 2 —$0.3 
Sprint advance procurem a x ay. JR 

Spartan missiles 3 5 ~ 3 —8 >. 
Spartan advance procurement. ...... a 

Safeguard ground equipment.. 

Less advance procurement, prior year. 


CE a a Eee eae er 


Ground aguipmont, advance procammant 


Safeguard. production. pasip 
Safeguard repair parts ai 
material. 


Nike-Hercules modifications. 
Air Koves control and coordination 
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[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Fiscal year 1970 program 


(appropriated) Authorized 


Quantity 


Fiscal year 1971 request 
Quantity 


Change from request 
Quantity 


Amount Amount 


Shillelagh missiles 

Two missiles 

Persning missiles. 

Pershing modifications. 

Air defense targets. 

Land combat support systems... ....... 
Land combat support systems modifications - 
Lance missiles 

Lance modifications 

Production base support 

lst destination transportation. 

Items less than $500,000. 

Repair parts and support mate: 

All other 


Subtotal... 
Prior-year financing available... 
Prior programs to be Justified 
Appropriation requiring authorization 
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NAVY MISSILE PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Fiscal year 1970 program 


(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request 


Quantity 


Authorized 
Quantity 


Change from request 


Amount Quantity Amount Amount 


Ballistic missiles: 
Polari 


Subtotal.. 


Air-to-air missiles: 
AIM-7E/F Sparrow 
AIM-9G/H Sidewinder 
AIM-54A Phoenix 


Subtotal 


WIM WOO 51 COCN 00K 
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Senate Armed Services Committee 


Change from House Recommendation 
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Senate Armed Services Committee 
Change from House 
Quantity Amount 


Recommendation 


Quantity Amount 


Air-to-ground missiles: 
GM-45S Shrike 


RIM-66A Standard MR. 
RIM-2E Terrier. = 


Other: 

UUM-44A Subroc 

UUM-44A Advance procurement, cur- 
rent year 


Subtotal 


Aerial targets 
Modification of missiles. 
Missile spares and re 
Missile industrial facilities 
Astronautics 


Subtotal 
Prior-year financing avi is 
NOA requested for authorizati 
Prior programs to be justified... 


MARINE CORPS MISSILE PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Page 50] 
lin millions of dollars] 


House 
Fis af year 1970 program 
(appropriation) 


Quantity 


Authorized 


Quantity 


Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request 
Quantity Quantity 


Amount Amount Amount 


Senate Armed Services Committee 


Change from House ~ Recommendation 


Hawk missiles 25.6 ... 
Other supporting costs. 3 9. 
Spares and repair parts__ s vate LA... 
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AIR FORCE MISSILE PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


House Senate Armed Services Committee 


Fiscal year 1970 program SEE SRE EERE 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 


Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 


b- 
wlw 


LGM-30G Minuteman I! & 11! S s $475.7 ~. 
AGM-45A Shrike é 9.7 
AGM-69A Sram... 

AGM-65A Maverick- 

AIM-7E/F Sparrow 

Target drones 

Modifications. 

Spares and re 

Other support 


Subtotal... 
Prior-year financing available 
NOA requested for authorization. ..............------- 
Prior programs to be justified 
Appropriation requiring authorization 


NAVY SHIPBUILDING AND CONVERSION PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 
[Dollar amounts in millions} 


House Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program __ SS Sees a E SY, Sa as SRI Be a E 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request. Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 


Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 


NEW CONSTRUCTION 


CVAN attack aircraft carrier (nuclear). 
Less advance procurement................-.---.------ 


Advance procurement current year. 
SSN submarine (nuclear). 
Less advance procurement_............-- 


Advance procurement current year. 
OLGN new guided missile frigate (nuclear)... 
Less advance procurements. 


Advance procurement current year. 
DD new destroyer (DD-963). 
Less advance vad. scene 


Advance procurement current year. 
LHA general-purpose assault ship. 
Less advance procurement 


Advance procurement current yea 
AS submarine tender. 

AD destroyer tender.. 

AGOR research ship.. 

PGM motor gun boat.. 

Landing craft_... 

Service craft 


Total new construction 
CONVERSION 


SSBN fleet ballistic millile submarine. ._... 4 
Less advance procurement................- NAE 


Advance procurement current year 
DLG Guided missile frigate 
Less advance procurement. 


Advance procurement current year. 
MSO ocean minesweeper 
Less advance procurement. 


Advance procurement current year 
Other conversions. 


CVAN. Nuclear spares 
Outfitting material.. 
Postdelivery 


Subtotal. 
Prior program to be justified. 
Prior-year financing available_ 
Appropriation requiring authorization. 


Note: Figures in parentheses ( ) non add, — indicates number of ships supported in future programs, 
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ARMY TRACKED COMBAT VEHICLES REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 
(Page 63} 


[Dollar amounts in millions] 


Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program — H eS 
(appropriated) Fiscal year-1971 request Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 


Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 


M113 vehicle family: 
M113A1 personnel carrier . 1,125 bY So ce pS e E so 1,125 č 1,125 $33.7 
M106A1 107 mm, mortar carrier 2.4 : noen 
M577A1 command post carrier...--:-- 
M125A1 81 mm. mortar carrier__..- 
XM741 carrier FT (Vulcan) 
XM carrier FT (Chaparral). 


Subtotal M113 family 


M551 ARAAV (General Sheridan)__ 
Less advanced procurement 


Medium tank family: 
Chassis, transporter, bridge launcher__ 
M728 combat engineer vehicle. 
M60ALE2 Tank combat 152 mm. gun. 
Retrofit kits {/tank, FT, 105 mm. gun____ 
M60A1 tank combat, FT, 105mm. gun... 
Less advance procurement 


Net.. 
Miscellaneous: 
Rowen medium 155 mm. SPM 109 


(MOD) 
Shop set DS/GS (Vulcan). -~ 


Item jess than $500,000 

First destination transportati 
Repair parts and support material. 
Production base support 

All other_.._. 


Subtotal 
Prior year financing a 
Prior programs to be justified. 
Appropriation requiring authoriza' 
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[Dollar amounts in millions} 


House Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program ee eS a a ee er 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 


Quantity Amount Quantity Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 


Amphibious vehicle family: 
VTP-7 


LVTCX-2 (LVTC-7) 

_ LVTRX-2 (LVTR-7) 

Miscellaneous: _ x 

LVTP-7 training device. 
Collateral equipment i 
First destination transportation 
Spares and repair parts.. 
Items less than $ 


$10.4 262 
21 


ARMY OTHER WEAPONS PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Dollar amounts in millions) 


Senate Armed Services Committee 
Fiscal year 1970 program Se a ee eee 
(appropriated) Fiscal year 1971 request Change from request Authorized Change from House Recommendation 
Amount Quantity Amount Quantity Quantity Amount Quantity Amount 


Components for special tests 
Machinegun, 7.62 mm., M60. 
Machinegun, 7.62 mm., M73. 
Machinegun, cal, . 


36 P; 360 n 36 > 360 

Rifle, 5.56 mm., MISA - 3 i 253, 738 
Launcher, grenade 1. mm., f/MI6A1 ri 

M203 17,500 


Laser rangefinder AN/GVS-3.. 
Items less than $500, 


~~“ 


se NSPS 


Production base support. _ ..... 
All other. 


Subtotal! 
Prior-year financing available. 
Prior programs to be justified- 
Appropriation requiring authorization 


t $20,100,000 appropriated in PEMA activity 11—Production base support. 
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NAVY AND MARINE CORPS OTHER WEAPONS PROCUREMENT REQUEST—FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Page 69) 


[Dollar amounts in millions} 


Fiscal year 1970 program 


(appropriated) 


Quantity 


Amount 


Fiscal year 1971 request 
Quantity 


Change from request 


Amount Quantity Amount 


Quantity 


Senate Armed Services Committee 
Authorized Change trom House 


Quantity Amount 


Recommendation 


Amount Quantity 


ing) 
Rifle 5.56 mm. M-16. 
Mini gun/mount 
Items less than $500,000. __. 
All other. 


Subtotal = 
Appropriation requiring authorization 


Marine Corps 
Loner; multishot XM202 
Mortar, 60 m 
First destination eatin 
Spares and repair parts 
Items less than $500,000 
All other 


Subtotal...........-- 
Appropriation requiring authorization. - 
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RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
The tabulations below show a comparison 
of the amounts authorized and appropriated 


for research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation in fiscal year 1970 with the amounts re- 
quested in the President’s budget for fiscal 
year 1971, as adjusted by the actions of the 


House (H.R. 17123), and as recommended by 
the Committee. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF ACTIONS ON AUTHORIZATION REQUEST 


Fiscal year 1970 


Appropri- 


Authorized ated 


Nand 
avy (in 

Corps). 
Air Force... .__ 
Defense agencies. 
Emergency fund 


Total R.D.T. & E. 
program 


$1, 596. 8 


2, 186. 4 
3, 060. 6 
450.0 
75.0 


7, 368. 8 


Request 


$1,717.9 
2, a 
2,9 

370. : 


7,345.6 


[In millions of dollars] 


Fiscal year 1971 
As sg | 


by t 
H.R. 17123 Comm ittee 


$1,647.9 $1,627.2 | Request for authorization of 
prior year funds. 


Prior year funds available. 


Authorized 


Fiscal year 1971 
Fiscal year 1970 


- As reported 
propri- 


ated Request H.R. 17123 


y the 
Committee 


Total R.D.T. & E. 


50.0 authorization 


7,401.6 $7, 265.6 7,016.5 


ADJUSTMENTS TO FISCAL YEAR 1971 AUTHORIZATION REQUEST RECOMMENDED BY SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


H.R. 17123 
Fiscal year 
1971 request 


—$70.0 


Defense agencies. 
Emergency fund 


Total R.D.T. & E 


Change Authorized 


$1, 647.9 


R.D.T. & E. 
[Page 70} 
[Dollars in millions) 
Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Recom- 


Change mended 


$1, 627.2 
prior year funds. 


Fiscal year 
1971 request 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 
H.R. 17123 
_—_—_—_ Recom- 
Change Authorized 


Change mended 


Request for authorization of 


—136.0 $7, 265.6 —249.1 7, 016.5 
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Fiscal year 
1971 request 


Military sciences: 

Defense research 
sciences 

Military personnel per- 
formance. 

Military training leader- 
ship 

Army operations, for- 
eign environment... 

General biological in- 


Total, military sci- 
eee ee 


Change Authorized 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO FISCAL YEAR 1971 AUTHORIZATION REQUEST RECOMMENDED BY SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE BY SERVICE 

R.D.T. & E, ARMY 
{Page 72] 


[In millions of dollars} 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 
H.R. 17123 
Recom- 


Change mendation 


Aircraft and related equip- 
ment: i 
Advanced helicopter 
development. 
AH-S6A Cheyenne 


Total, aircraft. 


Missiles and related 
equipment: 
Surface-to-air missile 
(SAM-D)_ 
Advanced ballistic 
missile defense 


Fiscal year 
1971 request 


Military sciences: 
Defense research sci- 
ences. 
Education and training 


development. 
— and analyses, 


Aircraft and related equip- 


ent: 
Destroyer helicopter 
tem 


Missiles and related 
equipment: 

Air launched/surface 
launched antishi 
missile (Harpoon)... 

Point defense system 
opno 


Change Authorized 


—15.0 
—20. 0 


H.R. 17123 


Fiscal year ——— 
1971 request Change Authorized 
Military astronautics and 

related equipment: 
Strategic Army com- 
munications. 


Total, astronautics... 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Recom- 


Change mendation 


Ships, small craft and 
related equipment____ 


Ordnance, combat vehicles, 
and related equipment: 
Lethal chemical in- 


tions concepts. 
Tracked and special 


Other hisani 
pret MALLARD 


Total, other 


equipment. .------ 317.8 


Programwide management 
and support___.-.__-.... 


Total Army R.D.T. & E. 


Request for authorization of 
prior-year funds- .-.._-__ 

Prior-year financing 
available 


Total Army R.0.T, & 
E. authorization... 


1—70..0 1,647.9 


1,735.9 1 —88. 0 1,647.9 


R.D.T. & E, NAVY 
[Page 73] 
[in billions of dollars] 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 
H.R. 17123 
Recom- 


Change mendation 


H.R. 17123 
Fiscal year —— 
Change Authorized 


1971 request 


Military astronautics and 
related equipment. 


Ships, small craft and 
related equipment: 
Advance surface ship 
sonar development.. 
Surface effect ships. 
ASW acoustic warfare... 


Total, ships 


Ordnance, combat vehicles, 
and related equipment... 


Other equipment: 
Laboratory independent 
— ory develop- 


—14.0 


1—20.7 


138.7 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Recom- 


Change mendation 


Programwide management 
and support. 


Total, Navy R.D.T. & 


a) 
Request for authorization 
of prior year funds 
Prior year financing available. 


Total, Navy R. D.T. & 


E. authorization.. .- —15.0 2, 197.3 
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ADJUSTMENTS TO-FISCAL YEAR 1971 AUTHORIZATION REQUEST RECOMMENDED BY SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE BY SERVICE—Continued 
R.D.T. & E AIR FORCE 
[Page 74] 


{In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal year 
1971 request 


H.R, 17123 


Change Authorized 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Recom- 


Change mendation 


H.R. 17123 
Authorized 


Fiscal year 


1971 request Change 


Military sciences: 
Innovations in educa- 
tion and training. 

Studies and analyses... 


Total, military 
sciences. 


Aircraft and related equip- 
ment: 
Light intratheater 
transport 
Advanced fire control/ 
missile technology.. -- 
Subsonic cruise armed 


interceptor. 
Advanced tanker.. 


squadrons.. 


F-lii 
Other 


Total, aircraft 


733.5 


Missiles and related equip- 
ment: z 
Advanced ballistic re- 


Fiscal year 
1971 request 


ARPA PROGRAM 


Military sciences: 
Defense research 


Other equipment: 
Overseas defense re- 


222.7 


H.R. 17123 


Change Authorized 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Recom- 


Change mendation 


Military astronautics and 


related equipment_______ 437.7 


Ordnance, combat vehicles 
and related equipment: 
Armament/ordnance 
development 
Truck interdiction_ 


Total, ordnance. 


Other equipment: 
Human resources. 
a MALLARD. 


Total, other equip- 
ment 


Programwide management 
and support 


Total Air Force 
R.D.T. & E. pro- 
pon Tee 
Request for authorization of 
prior year funds_......... 


Total Air Force 
R.D.T. & E. au- 
thorization. —18.0 2,909.7 


R.D.T. & E., DEFENSE AGENCIES 
[page 75] 
Dollars in millions} 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


ecom- | 


R 
Change  mendation 


1—$6.6 


DCA PROGRAM 


Military astronautics and 
related equipment 
Other equipment. 


DASA PROGRAM 


Military sciences 
Other equipment... 


1 In the preceding four charts the House did not identify the specific programs to which these 
reductions will be applied. However, the adjustments recommended by the Senate Armed Services 


Committee, with the exception of $2,400,000 


for DCA, are identified to individual programs, and 


—191.7 


H.R, 17123 


Fiscal years —— 
Change Authorized 


1971 request 
DIA/NSA PROGRAMS 
Other equipment__._ 
DIA/NSA R.D.T. & E., 
total 


DSA PROGRAM 


Programwide management 
and support 


DSA R.D.T. & E, 
total 


SADA PROGRAM 


Military sciences: Studies 
and analyses 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Recom- 


Change  mendation 


Total Defense Agencies 
R.D.T. & E. program 
Request for authorization of 
rior year funds 
Prior year financing available 


Total Defense 
Agencies 
R.D.T..& E. 
authorization 


Emergency fund, defense____ 


Department of 
Defense R.0.T. & E. 


total authorization.. 7,401.6 - !—136,0 7,265.6 


include the apoliostion of the total reductions made by the House. Therefore the total reductions 


made by the House and recommended by the Senate 
bined to arrive at the total reduction from the amount requested. 


rmed Services Committee should be com- 
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[Page 76] 
Research and development programs with 
excess funds 
The Committee recommends reductions 
totalling $50.2 million in the programs listed 
below because these amounts are not needed 
to finance the work planned in fiscal year 


1971. Witnesses have testified that these pro- 
grams all have been delayed so that fiscal 
year 1970 funds, provided for these pro- 
grams, will not be needed during that year, 
and will be carried over and available to 
pay for work to be performed during fiscal 
year 1971. This permits funds to be deleted 
from the fiscal year 1971 request without 
affecting requirements for such programs. A 
number of other major programs, which fall 
into this same category, are discussed else- 
where in this report. 


[In millions of dollars} 


Recom- 
Change mended 


Re- 
quested 


Army: 
Strategic army communica- 
tions.. 
Tracked and special vehicles___ 
Navy: 
Air launched /sea launched 
antiship missile_.. 
NATO SEA SPARROW. - 
Target acquisition system.. 
Advanced surface ship so = 
Air Force: Truck interdiction... 
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[Pages 76-77] 
Behavioral and social sciences 


The Behavioral and Social Sciences pro- 
gram has been a subject of Congressional 
criticism in the past and was specifically 
reduced by the Congress in fiscal year 1970 
primarily because certain elements were con- 
sidered to be appropriate to the State Depart- 
ment rather than the Department of Defense. 
These are foreign area research efforts involv- 
ing the categories of “Foreign Military Se- 
curity Environments” and “Policy Planning 
Studies.” 

The Committee has screened the fiscal year 
1971 proposed program in the behavioral and 
social sciences in critical detail. The Com- 
mittee is pleased that the Department of De- 
fense recognizes the importance of its per- 
sonnel “orce and chooses to focus research 
attention on those programs which can con- 
tribute to the welfare, safety, efficiency and 
combat effectiveness of our military person- 
nel. 

While the Committee believes the depart- 
ment has submitted an austere program, it 
is evident from a careful review of the pro- 
posed fiscal year 1971 projects that they rep- 
resent a substantial range in terms of their 
near-term utility and other efficiencies to 
be derived. However, it is the view of the 
Committee that certain portions of the pro- 
gram can be carried on at reduced levels of 
support or deferred entirely to future years. 

The details of this program are presented 
below and indicate the amounts involved in 
the fiscal year 1969 and fiscal year 1970 pro- 
grams, the request for fiscal year 1971, and 
the Committee recommendations (in millions 
of dollars): 


Fiscal 
ear 
969 


Human performance 

Manpower selection and training 
Human factors engineering.. 

Foreign military security environments _ 
Policy planning studies 


Fiscal year 1970. Fiscal year 1971 


Ap proved 
Budget by 
request Congress 


Current Re- 


program Change 


$6.3 
25.3 
3.7 
6.9 
6.4 


48.6 


[Pages 78-79] 
Defense research sciences 


Section 203 of the fiscal year 1970 Mili- 
tary Procurement Authorization Act limited 
the use of funds authorized for research to 
effort which “has a direct and apparent re- 
lationship to a specific function or opera- 
tion.” Discussion of the continuation of this 
limitation as a section in the fiscal year 1971 
act is being treated separately in this report. 

The fiscal year 1971 request for Defense 
Research Sciences totals $297.0 million which 
compares with $293.8 million in fiscal year 
1970. This increase is not consistent with the 
concern expressed last year by the Congress 
that the high level of research sponsored by 
the Department of Defense should be re- 
duced with compensating increases in re- 
search sponsored by other federal agencies. 
The Bureau of the Budget, partially in rec- 
ognition of the sense of Section 203, added 
$10 million to the fiscal year 1971 budget for 
the National Science Foundation. 

The Committee wishes to emphasize its 
continued concern that research should be 
supported to a greater degree by other federal 
government agencies and, recognizing the 
action of the Bureau of the Budget in in- 
creasing the National Science Foundation 
budget, recommends a reduction of the Army 
and Navy programs to the same amounts ap- 
proved for fiscal year 1970. The Air Force 
fiscal year 1971 request which is below their 
fiscal year 1970 program is recommended for 
approval. The Defense Agencies request is 
recommended to be reduced by $6.0 million 
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because of their transfer of a major seg- 
ment of a single project, which was carried 
under Defense Research Sciences in fiscal 
year 1970, to the Exploratory Development 
Program in fiscal year 1971. This permitted 
the addition of research projects in fiscal 
year 1971 to make up the reduction, but in 
fact constitutes an increase of $6 million 
over the fiscal year 1970 program. 

The effect of these recommendations, which 
is detailed below, is to reduce the $297 mil- 
lion requested for fiscal year 1971 by $12.1 
million to $284.9 million. This is a four per- 
cent reduction from the amount requested 
and $8.9 million less than in fiscal year 1970. 


[In millions of dollars} 


Fiscal 
year 
1971 Change 


80.7 
Defense Agencies: ARPA.. 43.2 


297.0 —12.1 


Chemical and biological warfare (CBW) 

The Committee has devoted considerable 
attention to the fiscal year 1971 chemical 
and biological warfare program because of 
its continuing interest in this area. As a 
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result of its review, the Committee recom- 
mends a reduction of $3.8 million in the 
R&D portion of this budget, together with 
the enactment of three regulatory provisions. 

A comparison of the final fiscal year 1970 
and the requested fiscal year 1971 CBW R&D 
programs, together with an identification of 
the $3.8 million reduction (Army only) rec- 
ommended for fiscal year 1971 by the Com- 
mittee follows: 


CBW RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


[In millions of dollars] 


: Fiscal year 1971 

Fiscal 

ear Re- Recom- 
970 quested Change mended 


Chemical program: 
Chemical research... 
Lethal chemicals 
Incapacitating chemi- 

cals.. 
Defensive equipment.. 
— test sup- 


Biological program: 
Biological research... 
Lethal biologicals 
Incapacitating bio- 

logicals__ aa 
Vegetative control 

biologicals 
Defensive equipment. 
Simulant test support. 


Total biological 


Other systems: 
Flame and incendiary. 
Smoke 
Riot control. 
Herbicides 
Support equipment.. - 
Test support 


14.8 
74.9 


SUMMARY OF RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT AUTHORIZA- 
TION BY BUDGET ACTIVITY 


MILITARY SCIENCES 


{In millions of dollars} 


Total other systems- 


Total program 


Committee report 


Recom- 
Requested Change mended 


This budget activity consists largely of re- 
search and exploratory development. Within 
the research program each military depart- 
ment has budgeted amounts for in-house 
laboratory independent research and for De- 
fense research sciences. The in-house inde- 
pendent laboratory research programs permit 
the chiefs of laboratories operated by the 
military departments and the Defense Agen- 
cies to use funds on projects suggested by 
persons in these laboratories. 

The program element entitled “Defense 
Research Sciences” consists of basic research 
in the fields of physics, chemistry, mathe- 
matical sciences, electronics, materials, biol- 
ogy, and astronomy. The work in this pro- 
gram element is conducted by laboratories of 
the military departments, by colleges and 
universities, and by industry. 

The Committee recommends a reduction of 
$29.9 million in this budget activity, which 


consists of $12.1 million for Defense Re- 
search Sciences, $4.3 million for programs 
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included under Behayioral and Social Sci- 
ences, and $3 million for Biological and 
Chemical Warfare programs. All of these are 
discussed in detail elsewhere in the report. 
In addition, it includes a reduction of $3 
million for the Army Studies and Analysis 
program and $10.2 million for the ARPA 
Advanced Engineering program relating to 
Surface Effects Vehicles. There is doubt re- 
garding the operational need for such & 
vehicle, and the $5 million of fiscal year 1970 
funds which are unobligated will be used to 
complete the work planned for fiscal year 
1970 but not to initiate new work. 


AIRCRAFT AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


In millions of dollars} 


Committee report 
Re eee ens 
Recom- 
mended 


Requested Change 


1,635.5 


This activity funds research, development, 
test, and evaluation related to airframes, 
engineers, avionics, and other installed air- 
craft equipment. Applied research in a wide 
variety of supporting technologies, includ- 
ing flight dynamics, advanced aircraft pro- 
pulsion systems, avionics, and biotechnology 
is included. 

The Committee recommends a reduction of 
$53.6 million in this activity. 

For the Army, the Committee recommends 
a reduction of $21.6 million of which $17.6 
million is applied against the Cheyenne heli- 
copter proposed for termination and $4 mil- 
lion on the Advanced Helicopter Develop- 
ment program. These are discussed in detail 
elsewhere in this report. 

The net increase of $65.8 million recom- 
mended for the Navy includes a transfer of 
$79 million from the Procurement Appro- 
priation for two test S-3A anti-submarine 
warfare aircraft which are properly to be 
included under research and development 
as explained elsewhere in this report. This in- 
crease is offset partially by a reduction of $5.2 
million for the F-14 air superiority fighter 
which is discussed earlier in the report, and a 
reduction of $8 million from the $13.5 million 
requested for the Destroyer Helicopter sys- 
tem. The amount recommended for reduction 
was requested for initiation of contract defi- 
nition and engine qualification for this heli- 
copter. This program has been delayed be- 
cause the Navy has not completed and sub- 
mitted the technical development plan to 
the Secretary of Defense for his approval. The 
remaining $5.5 million may be used for de- 
velopment of avionics equipment and con- 
tinuation of investigations at sea. 

The Committee recommends & reduction 
of $97.8 million in the Air Force program. 
This includes the B—1 Advanced bomber, $50 
million; Subsonic Cruise Armed Decoy 
(SCAD), $33.6 million; the F-111 aircraft, 
$6.4 million; Light Intratheater Transport, 
$2 million; CONUS Air Defense Interceptor, 
$2.5 million; Advanced Fire Control/Missile 
Technology, $2.8 million; and the Advanced 
Tanker, $.5 million. Each of these is dis- 
cussed at length elsewhere in this. report. 

The Army programs supported under this 
activity also include development of air- 
craft weapons, avionics and propulsion sub- 
systems. The Navy program includes $47.7 
million for continued development of the 
E-2C Early Warning Aircraft and $10 mil- 
lion for the Crane Helicopter Lift. Programs 
being continued by the Air Force include the 
AX Close Air Support Aircraft for $27.9 mil- 
lion, the F-15A Advanced Fighter for $370 
million and the C-—5A for $11.6 million. 
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MISSILES AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


[tn millions of dollars} 


Committee report 


Recom- 


H.R. 
Requested 17123 mended 


896. 4 

‘ Ge 494.3 

Air Force. .....- 762.8 
Defense agencies. 66.0 
Total 


2,219.5 —123.7 


This activity provides for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation of missile sys- 
tems of all types. In addition to funding 
contracts with industry, this activity sup- 
ports the operation of certain test and evalu- 
ation facilities of the Department of Defense 
such as the Eastern and Western Test 
Ranges, the White Sands Missile Range, the 
Naval Weapons Center at China Lake, and 
the Research and Development programs at 
the Army’s Redstone Arsenal. 

The Committee recommends a reduction of 
$123.7 million in this activity. The Army por- 
tion is $35 million and includes a $15 million 
reduction for SAM—D Surface-to-Air missile 
and $20 million in the Advanced Ballistic 
Missile Defense program, both of which are 
discussed elsewhere in the report. The con- 
tinued development of the SAFEGUARD 
ABM system is included for $365 million. 

The reduction of $27.5 million for the 
Navy, recommended by the Committee covers 
two items, $14 million for the Air Launched/ 
Surface Launched Antiship missile (HAR- 
POON), and $13.5 million for the Point De- 
fense System development. These items are 
discussed elsewhere in this report. The Navy 
request includes $122.7 million for continued 
development of the Fleet Ballistic Missile 
System (POSEIDON), $75 million for the Ad- 
vanced Surface Missile System (AEGIS) de- 
velopment which is needed for fleet defense 
against aircraft and antiship missile attack, 
and $44 million for the advanced develop- 
ment program Undersea Long Range Missile 
System (ULMS). 

A reduction of $61.2 million is recom- 
mended in the Air Force request, comprised 
of $5 million for the Advanced Ballistic Re- 
entry System (ABRES), $29.2 million for the 
Short Range Air-to-Air missile for the F-15 
aircraft, and $27 million in the MINUTEMAN 
Rebasing program. These are discussed else- 
where in this report. The program of $701.6 
recommended by the Committee will pro- 
vide $224.2 million for continued development 
of the MINUTEMAN IIT ballistic missile sys- 
tem, and $46 million for continuation of the 
Short Range Attack Missile (SRAM) to be 
used with the B-52 strategic force and later 
the B—1 Advanced Bomber. 


MILITARY ASTRONAUTICS AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


{In millions of dollars} 


Committee report 


Recom- 


Change mended 


29.1 
437.7 peaa 
3.0 


480.5 


This activity provides for programs di- 
rected toward the improvement of space 
technology for military purposes and inves- 
tigations and development of specific mili- 
tary applications of space vehicles. Major 
programs include military communications 
satellite systems and: ballistic missile early 
warning systems. Support is: also included 
for flight experimental programs, and ground 
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base research and technology development 
programs in such areas as secondary power 
sources and navigation, guidance, sensor, 
reentry, and propulsion systems. Both con- 
tractual and in-house efforts relating to 
space technology are funded from this ac- 
tivity. 

The Committee recommends a reduction 

of $2.2 million which relates to the Strategic 
Army Communications program (STAR- 
COM), and is discussed elsewhere in this re- 
port. 
The relatively small amount of Army and 
Navy funds under this budget activity is for 
ground and shipboard elements of the 
worldwide Defense Satellite Commnications 
System and for tactical application of satel- 
lite communications. 

The Air Force request, which is the lowest 
amount for this activity in nine years, fol- 
lowing the cancellation of the Manned Or- 
biting Laboratory (MOL) last year, will pro- 
vide for advanced development of a wide 
range of space technology programs. It also 
provides for development and improvements 
to the Titan III space booster and support 
of the Satellite Control Facility at Sunny- 
vale, California. 

The amount budgeted for defense agencies 
is for work by the Defense Communications 
Agency on the defense communications sat- 
ellite. 


SHIPS, SMALL CRAFT, AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 


[In millions of dollars] 


Committee report 


H.R. Recom- 
Requested 17123 Change mended 


i) = 1.1 
Navy 377.5 


378.6 


L1 
377.5 
378.6 


Total.. 


This activity provides for design of new 
types of ships and for development of mine 
warfare weapons, shipboard equipment in- 
cluding command and control systems, and 
nuclear and nonnuclear propuision plants. 
Antisubmarine warfare continues to be em- 
phasized with development of ships and sub- 
marine sensors and countermeasures sys- 
tems. A significant portion of the effort at 
the Naval Ships Research and Development 
Center is funded under this activity. 

The Committee recommends a reduction 
of $20 million in this activity which applies 
to the Navy Advanced Surface Ship Sonar 
Development program, $8 million, and the 
Surface Effect Ship program, $10 million, 
both of which are discussed elsewhere in this 
report. The remaining $2 million reduction 
involves the Antisubmarine Warfare Acoustic 
Warfare program for which $8.5 million was 
requested. This is a new engineering de- 
velopment program and the $6.5: million re- 
maining should be adequate for this pur- 
pose. The Navy program will support a wide 
range of advanced and engineering develop- 
ment programs relating to ship and small 
eraft development. 

The Army program provides for design of 
marine craft and amphibious lighters needed 
to support Army operations. 


ORDNANCE, COMBAT VEHICLES, AND RELATED 
EQUIPMENT 


[In millions of dollars} 


Committee report 


Recom- 
Change -mended 


Army 
Nav 
Air 
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This activity provides for the development, 
test, and the evaluation of improved artillery, 
guns, rocket launchers, mortars, small arms, 
mines, grenades, torpedoes, nuclear and 
chemical munitions, and conventional air 
launched weapons, as well as exploration and 
evaluation of new fuses, propellants, explo- 
sives, detonators, dispensers, and armor. This 
activity also provides principal support for 
research and development activities at sev- 
eral Army arsenals and the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory at White Oak, Maryland. 

The Committee recommends a reduction 
of $20.3 million in this activity, the details 
of which are discussed elsewhere in this re- 
port. This includes $8.3 million for the Army 
involving $7.5 million for Tracked and Spe- 
cial Vehicles development, $.5 million for 
Lethal Chemical Investigations and $.3 mil- 
lion for Lethal Chemical Munitions Con- 
cepts. The Air Force is reduced by $12 mil- 
lion, of which $7 million relates to Arma- 
ment/Ordnance Development and $5 million 
to Truck Interdiction, 

The major items included for the Army are 
the main battle tank for $36 million and a 
wide range of munitions and ordnance. For 
the Navy, major items included are $17 mil- 
lion for Undersea Warfare Weaponry and 
$36.3 million for continued development of 
the MK-48 torpedo. The Air Force request 
provides $20.9 million for continued devel- 
opment of an Improved Aircraft Gun Sys- 
tem, and for work in conventional munitions 
and weapons. 


OTHER EQUIPMENT 


{In millions of dollars} 


Committee report 


Recom- 


Requested Change mended 


—14.0 
—3,3 
—2.2 
2.9 


—22.4 


359. 
Defense agencies. 258. 
Total.....- 1,162. 


1, 162.8 


This activity provides for research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation of equipment 
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not separately provided for under other ac- 
tivities. Examples of the types of programs 
included are ocean engineering systems and 
technology development, chemical and bio- 
logical agent detection and protective de- 
vices, combat clothing, tactical data process- 
ing systems, communications and electronic 
warfare equipment, improved logistics and 
material handling, mapping and geedetic 
systems, and biomedical projects. This ac- 
tivity also supports research and develop- 
ment effort at the Army Electronic Research 
and Development Laboratories. 

The Committee recommends a reduction of 
$22.4 million in this activity including $14 
million for the Army Project Mallard which 
should be terminated, as discussed else- 
where in this report, $3.1 million for the 
Navy Laboratory Independent Exploratory 
Development program which is reduced to 
the fiscal year 1970 level, $.2 million in the 
Navy Manpower effectiveness program, $1.7 
million in the Air Force Project Mallard, $.5 
million in the Air Force Human Resources 
program, and $.5 million in the Defense 
Agencies (ARPA) Overseas Defense Research 
program. The reductions in Manpower Ef- 
fectiveness, Human Resources, and Overseas 
Defense Research also are discussed else- 
where in this report. 

Major Army development programs in- 
cluded under this activity are Surveillance, 
Target Acquisition and Night Operations 
Systems (STANO), General Combat Support, 
and Testing. For the Navy, it includes such 
programs as Undersea Target Surveillance 
exploratory and advanced development, and 
Command and Control exploratory develop- 
ment. The Air Force program emphasizes 
Ground Electronics exploratory development, 
Penetration Aids for aircraft, Electronic War- 
fare Systems, the Airborne Warning and Con- 
trol System (AWACS), and technical support 
provided by Lincoln Laboratories and Mitre 
Corporation. 

Defense Agency programs supported un- 
der this activity include the Advanced Re- 
search Projects Agency Nuclear Monitoring 
Research program (VELA), and Defense 
Atomic Support Agency program for Nuclear 
Weapons Effects test, 
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PROGRAMWIDE MANAGEMENT AND SUPPORT 
[In millions of doliars} 


Committee report 


ecom- 


R 
Change mended 


For the Army and the Navy, this activity 
provides for those costs of operation, man- 
agement, and maintenance of research, de- 
velopment, and test facilities which are not 
distributed directly to the other budget ac- 
tivities. For the Air Force it provides for cer- 
tain costs of central administration such as 
the Air Force Systems Command Headquar- 
ters and divisions, as well as several large 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
centers. 

The Committee recommends approval of 
the amounts requested under this budget 
activity except for the defense agencies pro- 
gram. The Committee concurs with the 
House reduction of $1 million relating to the 
Defense Documentation Center under the 
defense agencies program. Costs covered un- 
der this budget activity include civilian sal- 
aries and benefits, travel, communications, 
real property maintenance, and supplies and 
equipment. 

The overall program presented by Defense 
is below the level of fiscal year 1970 and re- 
flects a continuing decline in number of em- 
ployees engaged in the operation and main- 
tenance of the Department of Defense re- 
search and development activities supported 
under this activity. The austere level of this 
program can be better appreciated if it is rec- 
ognized that average salaries for civilian per- 
sonnel have been rising year after year with- 
out a corresponding increase in appropriated 
funds for that purpose. 


COMPARATIVE COST TOTALS OF MAJOR ELEMENTS OF BILL—DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, FISCAL YEAR 1971 


[Page 7] 
[tn thousands of dollars} 


Major components 


Senate Armed 
Services Committee 


Total 
authorization 
request 


Prior 
programs 
to be justified 


Less NOA 
available requested 
financing . authorization 


Total amount 
of fiscal year 
1971 program 


Recommended 
amount 


—265, 600 


6, 061, 600 
—49, 500 , 620, 


—315,100 12, 591, 089 


7, 345, 600 7, 345, 600 

DOD total Procurement and R.D.T. & E 20; 251, 789 —315,100 19, pe 689 
Military construction, Safeguard... _...._.....2. 325, 200 

Family housing, Safeguard 8, 800 =< 800 8, 800 


Grand total 20, 585, 789 —315,100 20, 270, 689 20, 605, 489 


—249, 100 
20, 271, 489 —1, 328, 600 
325; 200 


19, 242, 88 


20, 571,489 —1,328, 600 


SUMMARY BY MAJOR CATEGORY—ARMY, NAW, AIR FORCE, AND DEFENSE AGENCIES 
{In thousands of dollars] 


Prior year 

programs to 

be reauthor- 

ized (included 
Authorized -Appropriated in totai re- Total re- 
1970 1970 ieuo 1971) quested 1971 


Senate Armed Services 
Committee 


Change Recommended 
from House amount 


House 


Change. 
from request 


Authorized 


Procurement 


—2, 400 
=114, 500 
—89, 400 


292, 100 
2, 337,700 
3, 225, 500 


5, 855, 300 


554, 400° 
1,826, 200 
3, 730, 800 
6, 111, 400 


—2, 400 
—35, 500 
—59, 400 


—97, 300 


570, 400 
2,391,200 
3, 965, 700 


6,927,300 


23, 900 
7, 700 
5 EA 300 


6, 158, 900 


Q, fs ae 
(35, 5 
(59, 400) 


(97, 300) 


294, 500 
2, 452, 200 
3, 314, 900 
6, 061, 600 


rmy 
Navy and Marine Corps 
Air Force 


Subtotal 


—206, 300 
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SUMMARY BY MAJOR CATEGORY—ARMY, NAVY, AIR FORCE, AND DEFENSE AGENCIES—Continued 
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[In thousands of dollars] 


Prior year 
programs to 

be reauthor- 

; ized (included 
Authorized Appropriated in total re- Total re- 
1970 1970 quested 1971) quested 1971 


Senate Armed Services 

House Committee 
Change 

from request 


Change Recommended 


Authorized from House amoun. 


Procurement 


Missiles: 
831, 900 
818, 800 
3, 400 
1, 448, 100 
3, 102, 200 


—55, 000 
—14, 200 


—14, 800 
—25, 900 
—109, 900 
—737, 000 


(8,000) 1,094,600 


983, 000 
27,600 

1, 544, 600 
3,649, 800 
2,728, 900 


1, 086,600 
946, 600 


27,600 
1, 505, 300 
3, 566, 100 
3, O13, 900 


1, 031,600 
932, 400 


12, 800 
1,479, 400 
3, 456, 200 
2,276, 900 


Marine Corps 


Air Force (14, 000) 


(29, 300) 


20, 100 
1, 486, 400 
3, 238, 260 


Subtotal 
Naval vessels: Navy.................----- 


Tracked combat vehicles: 
228, 000 
37,700 


265, 700 


206, 200 —24, 000 182, 200 
48,700 —1,300 47,400 


254,900 25,300 229,600 


201, 100 207, 200 
37, 000 48,700 


238, 800 255, 900 


67, 200 
2'789 

4,400 

74,389 

11, 892,389 


Marine Cote a2 S 2e- ee 
ps eee LE ee ke 


) © (1, 000) 
13,414,460 11,942,700 (278, 800) 


Total procurement.__...........-..--.. 12, 971, 889 —1, 079,500 


Research, development, test, and evaluation: 
A 1, 596, 820 


(18, 000) 
2, 186, 400 


1, 735, 900 ' 647, , 1,609, 200 
(15, 000) , 000 000 2, 


2, 212, 300 
2,927, 700 
475,700 
50, 000 


7,401,600 
20,271,489 


Defense agencies 
Emergency fund.-............-.-.---.-- 


Total, R.D.T. & E 6,0 


Total Procurement and R.D.T. & E 20, 710, 502 
Military construction, SAFEGUARD. 12, 700 


7, 368, 820 
219, 311,520 
12,700 


(56, 000) 
(334, 800) 


~ 18, 908, 889 
325, 200 


20, 237 


Family housing, SAFEGUARD. 
Grand total 


325, 200 
8, 800 


325, 
8, 800 8,800 


~ 20,571,489 —1, 328,600 19, 242, 889 


1 Authorization for other weapons not required pror to fiscal year 1971. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I think 
that in the broadest way speeches have 
been made on behalf of the bill by sev- 
eral members of the committee. There 
may be others who want to speak on 
behalf of the committee. The chair- 
man of the committee and the ranking 
minority member have now spoken on 
the bill in a major way. 

The chairman of the Special Subcom- 
mittee on Tactical Airpower, the Sen- 
ator from Nevada (Mr. CANNON), has 
presented a speech at length on provi- 
sions of the bill. That is also true as to 
the chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Research and Development, the Senator 
from New Hampshire (Mr. MCINTYRE), 
who had two different speeches on the 
major parts of the research and devel- 
opment portion of the bill. We have had 
the Senator from Arizona (Mr. GoLD- 
WATER), who has just concluded a very 
fine exposition regarding the bill, and 
there have been other speeches. 

In an affirmative way I think that 
covers the bill in a fairly full scope for 
the committee. We present the bill to 
the Senate on that basis. We are ready 
to answer such proposals in addition 
thereto as may be filed. I would hope we 
could move along on these amendments 
sometime reasonably soon. 

I was about to ask for the adoption of 
the Senate amendment, but I see the 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Brooke) in the Chamber and I under- 
stand he has an amendment he wishes 
to introduce. 

I yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 17548) mak- 
ing appropriations for sundry independ- 
ent executive bureaus, boards, commis- 
sions, corporations, agencies, offices, and 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes; 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 8, 9, 12, 14, 19, and 25 
to the bill and concurred therein; and 
that the House receded from its dis- 
agreement to the amendments of the 
Senate numbered 7, 30, 39, and 55 to the 
bill and concurred therein, severally with 
an amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 16916) making appro- 
priations for the Office of Education for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 


for other purposes. 


THE PLIGHT OF JACKSON, KY. 


Mr. COOK. Mr. President, I wish to 
speak on a subject that is not germane to 


= Of this amount, $350,000,000 to be derived by transfer from stock funds, 


the bill presently, but I must state that 
I strongly protest the action announced 
yesterday by officials of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
pledging a matching grant of $100,000 
to buy furniture for welfare recipients in 
the District of Columbia. 

I do this as one who has experienced 
the ultimate in frustration in attempting 
to secure Federal money to aid a de- 
pressed area in my own State of Ken- 
tucky. Even though the difficulties I have 
been experiencing are with another 
agency, the Economic Development Ad- 
ministration, I believe the HEW action 
illustrates quite well an important point. 
The bureaucratic maze in this town re- 
sponds more to threats than to orderly 
procedures to secure assistance. The 
HEW “handout” seems to be superseding 
the EDA “hand up.” 

I speak today for the people of the city 
of Jackson, Ky., who have been put 
through the bureaucratic wringer during 
the past 6 months. This city is located in 
the Appalachian area. Senators who are 
familiar with Appalachia know that a 
proliferation of Government programs 
have continually failed to solve the prob- 
lems of these depressed areas of our 
Nation. 

But the people of Jackson, Ky., have 
never given up. Officials of that city have 
secured an industry for their town—the 
first major industry ever to locate in 
Breathitt County—which is currently 
suffering from over 20-percent unem- 
ployment. This firm will employ around 
400 persons and when the plant reaches 
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full production, in less than a year’s 
time, a massive weekly payroll will be 
added to the community. This will make 
productive citizens and taxpayers out of 
hundreds of welfare recipients. 

Nearly $2 million of private money will 
go into this plant. Local money from the 
city of Jackson has already purchased 
the site for this operation at a cost of 
$49,000. A local bank has pledged $80,000 
of development money. The State of 
Kentucky has constructed $165,000 in ac- 
cess roads to the site. And the company, 
U.S. Shoe Corp., will eventually spend 
between $1,400,000 and $1,500,000 to 
build and equip a factory, and has al- 
ready invested $180,000 in preliminary 
development. 

In order to break ground for this fac- 
tory, the city of Jackson must obtain ap- 
proval of a pending Economic Develop- 
ment Administration application for 
$385,000. Since January of this year, one 
of my staff members has worked with of- 
ficials of Jackson in trying to obtain this 
approval, and the application has been 
continually held up by one technicality 
after another. It took 24 months to clear 
the area office in Huntington, W. Va., 
and it has been in the Washington office 
of EDA since June of this year. 

Jackson, Ky., is asking an agency of 
the Federal Government—EDA—to help 
a community supply jobs for people who 
want to work. We all know economic 
development is the only real solution to 
the poverty of this Nation. Yet those 
charged with assisting such growth allow 
the people of my State who seek to build 
a new life to languish while they wallow 
in the hopeless maze of bureaucratic red- 
tape. 

In summary, the right hand knows not 
of the activities of the left and it appears 
the handout continues to take prece- 
dence over the hand up. I denounce the 
decision by HEW to dole out $100,000 
while productive EDA projects such as 
that of Jackson, Ky., remain unfunded. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT AND OTHER PURPOSES 


The Senate continued with the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 17123) to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1971 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and other weapons, and re- 
search, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and to pre- 
scribe the authorized personnel strength 
of the Selected Reserve of each Reserve 
component of the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 


MIRV, SALT, AND STRATEGIC STABILITY: A DUAL 
APPROACH 

Mr. BROOKE. Mr. President, Senate 
consideration of the defense procure- 
ment authorization comes at a moment 
of extreme delicacy in many realms of 
national security policy—the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks are in a crucial 
phase, the strategic balance is poised at 
the edge of far-reaching changes, de- 
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fense spending is tottering under the 
challenge of competing domestic de- 
mands. Among the many issues we must 
consider in this debate, none is more 
critical than that of MIRV, the multi- 
ple independently targetable reentry 
vehicles whose incipient deployment is 
drastically changing the composition and 
capabilities of American strategic forces. 

As Members of the Senate will recall, 
I have long argued that our security and 
that of the Soviet Union would be best 
served by a mutual suspension of MIRV 
testing and deployment. If such weap- 
ons were deployed in large numbers and 
were developed to levels of very high ac- 
curacy, they could seriously threaten 
hardened missile silos and could under- 
mine the stable deterrence on which both 
countries depend. 

It is, of course, reassuring to know 
that any such “hard-target MIRV” sys- 
tems are years away from being per- 
fected and that the initial systems now 
being deployed do not in fact pose a 
threat to the Soviet Union’s retaliatory 
forces. Yet, as has often been pointed 
out in this Chamber, unless clear safe- 
guards are established, technical im- 
provements could eventually transform 
the first-generation MIRV systems 
which are capable only of a retaliatory 
mission into more dangerous weapons 
which might seem capable of a first 
strike. This could only induce a larger 
arms race, as the Soviets would be 
obliged to increase the number of offen- 
sive weapons or take other countermeas- 
ures to insure their ability to deter us, 
just as we are determined to do what- 
ever is necessary to guarantee that we 
can deter them. 

Under these circumstances, how we re- 
solve the dilemmas posed by the develop- 
ment of MIRV technology will do much 
to shape the stability of the strategic 
balance. I remain convinced that a 
mutual ban on MIRV testing and deploy- 
ment is the wisest course, and I am still 
hopeful that the SALT negotiations will 
eventually produce such an understand- 
ing. However, we do not know when, how, 
or if SALT will address the complicated 
problems of MIRV, and we must seek 
to shape a sound policy which will deal 
with two contingencies: either mutual 
limitation on MIRV in the SALT negoti- 
ations, or a continued deployment of 
MIRV in the absence of such a 
limitation. 

In line with the sentiments voiced by 
the Senate in Senate Resolution 211, 
which urged a limitation on both of- 
fensive and defensive strategic weapons, 
particularly MIRV, we should do every- 
thing possible to facilitate a reasonable 
agreement on this difficult issue. 

Toward this end I am today propos- 
ing an amendment which could make a 
major contribution to this objective. This 
amendment will direct the Department 
of Defense to initiate development of 
single reentry vehicle systems for both 
the Minuteman III and the Poseidon mis- 
siles, which are presently designed spe- 
cifically as MIRV launchers. 

So long as the United States has only 
MIRV systems for deployment on these 
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two missiles, a proposed MIRV limitation 
would be tantamount to a de facto re- 
duction in U.S. strategic forces. This is 
an especially critical factor with regard 
to the Poseidon system, since a number 
of submarines are being converted to 
carry this missile and a MIRV ban would 
mean that those subs could not be on 
station for a number of months, that is, 
until the Poseidon missile was altered or 
boats refitted to Polaris missiles. 

Thus, as a matter of simple prudence, 
the United States needs to prepare for 
the contingency of a MIRV limitation by 
developing single reentry systems which 
could be mounted on these weapons. Dr. 
John Foster anc other Defense Depart- 
ment spokesmen have alluded to pre- 
cisely this possibility in remarking that 
Minuteman III and Poseidon could be 
fitted for single warheads. It is important 
to delay no longer in undertaking the 
work to make this a live option. This 
amendment would authorize and man- 
date such work, and I believe it will meet 
with the Department's approval. 

I should perhaps mention that there 
are several advantages to pursuing such 
a development. Mounting a single re- 
entry vehicle on the Poseidon could per- 
mit the submarines to operate at greater 
ranges from their targets. By increasing 
the maneuvering room for the boats, 
this option would contribute substan- 
tially to their invulnerability to attack 
by antisubmarine warfare forces. This 
is a significant advantage in its own 
right, but it could become even more so 
if the United States were gradually to 
evolve toward heavier reliance on the 
so-called blue-water option, that is, 
concentrating the largest fraction of its 
deterrent forces at sea and reducing or 
phasing out fixed-site land-based mis- 
siles. I consider it premature to elect 
this option at this time, since I believe 
it could best be pursued in the context 
of a larger strategic arms agreement 
which limited ASW forces as well as 
other weapons. If ASW forces were not 
so limited, the invulnerability of sea- 
based forces might erede over the longer 
term. Nevertheless, the blue-water op- 
tion is a serious candidate for coming 
decades and there could be a special 
value in the added operating space which 
a single RV Poseidon would give our 
boats. 

A further consideration is also worth 
noting. It is quite possible that, even in 
the absence of a MIRV ban, other agree- 
ments in SALT might make it desirable 
to substitute a single-reentry vehicle for 
the MIRV systems presently planned for 
Minuteman III and Poseidon. For ex- 
ample, since our MIRV is designed to 
assure U.S. ability to penetrate any So- 
viet ABM deployment, a very low limit 
on ABM coupled with a freeze on the 
number of offensive launchers might 
make it desirable to elect the single- 
warhead option. Under that contingency, 
MIRV would not be required to pene- 
trate an ABM and a single-warhead sys- 
tem would contribute more to nuclear 
stability than a multiple RV deployment. 

This is a question we will need to re- 
assess in coming months as, hopefully, 
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the results of SALT become visible. The 
MIRV-capable missiles authorized in the 
fiscal year 1971 bill will not be deployed 
for many months. As we approach that 
date we can then determine whether 
they should be MIRVed or fitted with 
single warheads. But we can only do so, 
if the single-reentry vehicle systems are 
ready. It is for that reason that this 
amendment is essential. The Department 
has long studied this option and I be- 
lieve it will welcome congressional guid- 
ance in initiating such a development. 

A second and even graver contingency 
also confronts us and it is imperative that 
the Congress prepare to meet it. That is 
the possibility—one might say the prob- 
ability—that the initial MIRV deploy- 
ments will continue and that these weap- 
ons will be in the arsenals of the United 
States and probably the Soviet Union for 
the indefinite future. If that trend con- 
tinues, our fundamental concern must be 
to insure that the MIRV’s that are de- 
ployment reinforce strategic stability. 
They can do so only if they are exclusive- 
ly, explicitly, and credibly designed for 
the retaliatory, second strike mission. In 
short, we must erect standards which 
make clear that the United States will 
not deploy MIRV systems capable of 
threatening the Soviet strategic forces. 

The United States has, of course, been 
committed to a second strike posture for 
many years. The task here is to see that 
MIRV systems are compatible with that 
posture. President Nixon has consistently 
stressed this principle in his decisions 
and declarations on strategic weapons. 
For example, in proposing the Safeguard 
anti-ballistic-missile system, the Presi- 
dent wisely underscored his concern to 
avoid actions which appeared to threaten 
the Soviet retaliatory forces. In his re- 
marks of March 14, 1969—surely one of 
the most important and enlightened stra- 
tegic statements by any statesman—Mr. 
Nixon repeatedly applied the American 
doctrine of deterrence. He rejected the 
possibility of a heavy ABM defense be- 
cause “it might look to an opponent 
like the prelude to an offensive strategy 
threatening the Soviet deterrent.” He 
also decided against meeting the Soviet 
build-up by increasing U.S. offensive ca- 
pabilities, since such an increase “could 
be misinterpreted by the Soviets as an 
attempt to threaten their deterrent. It 
would therefore stimulate an arms race.” 
And the President partially justified the 
reorientation of the U.S. ABM system to 
her of the Minuteman force by stat- 


The program is not provocative. The Soviet 
retaliatory capability is not affected by our 
decision. 


President Nixon applied the same 
standard in his redirection of the U.S. 
MIRV program. As the Senate will recall, 
Mr. Nixon informed us some months ago 
that a proposed development of a hard- 
target MIRV system had not been ap- 
proved and that the United States has no 
such program. 

In testimony before the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, Secretary of Defense 
Laird further commented on this im- 
portant decision by pointing out: 
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The President has made it perfectly clear 
that we do not intend to develop counterforce 
capabilities which the Soviets could construe 
as having a first-strike potential. 


I believe the Secretary, who has been 
so deeply concerned by the deployment 
of Soviet weapons with an evident .po- 
tential for attacking U.S, ICBM’s, must 
have a special appreciation of the haz- 
ards of such destabilizing weapons. It is 
clear to every careful analyst that weap- 
ons capable of counterforce attacks only 
make the existing strategic balance more 
dangerous and the ensuing arms race 
more costly. 

There is, obviously, no disagreement 
that, if MIRV is required to penetrate a 
Soviet ABM system and to maintain a 
credible second strike capability, then 
this country will continue deploying 
such systems. However, the retaliatory 
mission can be performed with relatively 
modest yields and limited accuracies that 
would be unsuitable for any first strike 
against enemy missile forces. The truth 
of this simple axiom is apparent when 
one recalls that Hiroshima was almost 
obliterated by a 20-kiloton atomic 
bomb—much smaller than today’s mis- 
sile-borne payloads—delivered with an 
accuracy which has long since been sur- 
passed. 

The Armed Services Committee has 
expressed its concern about the implica- 
tions of MIRV for the credibility of 
America’s commitment to a second 
strike or mutual deterrence doctrine. In 
reducing the funds for the so-called 
ABRES—advanced ballistic reentry sys- 
tems—program, the Committee has 
stressed in its report that the reduction 
is related to “any future hard-target kill 
capability.” The report points out that 
the strictly retaliatory objective “can be 
met with substantially less accuracy and 
more modest yields than needed for the 
counterforce mission.” Thus, the com- 
mittee has thoughtfully discouraged 
even preliminary development work 
which might be viewed as pointed toward 
a destabilizing counterforce capacity— 
a capacity that is unnecessary and in- 
deed highly detrimental to deterrence. 

In pursuit of this same objective, so 
clearly enunciated by the President, the 
Secretary of Defense, and the Armed 
Services Committee, I am proposing a 
second amendment setting the stand- 
ards for deployment of a retaliatory 
MIRV capability. This amendment 
would prohibit the use of funds for op- 
eration development, testing or procure- 
ment of a hard-target MIRV system and 
would specifically define what a hard- 
target MIRV system capability is. 

Much discussion of this issue has been 
impeded by the absence of an agreed 
definition of hard-target capability. 
Obviously it is meaningless to declare 
that the United States will forgo a ca- 
pability to attack Soviet strategic forces 
unless that capability is defined in be- 
lievable and understandable terms. Both 
in the interest of our own understand- 
ing, and even more, of Soviet percep- 
tions of our intentions, this amendment 
would limit U.S. MIRV systems to yields 
and accuracies no greater than one- 
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third the level considered necessary to 
enable a single warhead to neutralize a 
hardened missile silo. 

I have have developed this definition 
in extensive discussions with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and with colleagues in 
and out of Congress. As I am sure the 
Department of Defense agrees, it pro- 
vides more than ample latitude for 
MIRV systems to meet the requirements 
of a second strike, while it establishes a 
threshold well below that which could 
jeopardize Soviet missile forces. I believe 
it to be an even more urgent provision 
than the first amendment I have pre- 
sented. On the real likelihood that MIRV 
deployment may continue, we must have 
firm guidelines for our subsequent ac- 
tion in this field. 

Because of their deep concern on this 
matter, more than half the members of 
the faculty of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology have individually 
joined in a petition to the President and 
the Senate to forgo any hard-target 
MIRV development. Growing numbers of 
responsible spokesmen in the technical 
community, including many proponents 
of MIRV, recognize that we do not need 
and in fact cannot afford to move to- 
ward hard-target MIRVs, since the re- 
sult can only be a diminution of our own 
security. This amendment can be a de- 
cisive affirmation of our determination 
to avoid ambiguous or provocative im- 
provements in MIRV systems. 

The logic for this proposal is rooted in 
mutual deterrence itself, as President 
Nixon has so well indicated. Stable de- 
terrence requires that neither side 
threaten the other side’s capacity to re- 
taliate. This is necessary not only to 
avoid endless cycles in the arms race, as 
one or the other side moves desperately 
to protect its retaliatory capacity. It is 
primarily important because, should a 
nation find its forces to be vulnerable, 
those weapons can only be used if they 
themselves are launched first. If they 
are withheld, they run the risk of de- 
struction. This is the insight which years 
ago led Albert Wohlstetter and others to 
note that the “balance of terror” is deli- 
cate, and that security in the nuclear 
age demands that strategic weapons be 
invulnerable. 

Thus, U.S. security is in no way served 
by an capability to threaten Soviet stra- 
tegic forces. Such a capability would only 
raise the prospect that Soviet weapons 
might be launched in some moment of 
crisis out of fear that otherwise they 
would be disarmed in a first strike. The 
same is no less true of any Soviet deploy- 
ment threatening our retaliatory forces. 

We cannot tolerate hair triggers in an 
era of instant and total devastation. The 
only sane policy for both countries is to 
refrain from such destabilizing systems 
and to take those measures which create 
unambiguous and inyulnerable second 
strike forces. 

That is the purpose of this amendment. 
By setting this criterion for American 
MIRV systems, we can enhance our own 
security and set a model for the Soviet 
Union to match. Even if they fail to do so, 
we will have insured that any American 
MIRV systems are compatible with the 
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policy to which the United States is dedi- 
cated. We will also have struck a note of 
prudence which could respond very 
helpfully in the strategic arms limita- 
tions talks. 

To sum up, the subject. of MIRV is 
complex but the case for these two 
amendments is itself quite simple, In the 
event that the SALT negotiations pro- 
duce an agreement limiting MIRV sys- 
tems, we will need to have the option of 
installing single-reentry vehicles on the 
expensive Minuteman III and Poseidon 
missiles in which we are investing. In 
the event that such an agreement is not 
reached and MIRV deployment contin- 
ues, we shall need to insure that the 
American MIRV systems remain strictly 
retaliatory weapons which do not under- 
mine the stable deterrence on which our 
security rests. 

The two amendments I offer will serve 
these vital objectives. I commend them to 
the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two amendments I have 
submitted. be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received and 
printed, and will lie on the table; and, 
without objection, the amendments will 
be printed in the Recorp, in accordance 
with the Senator’s request. 

Mr, BROOKE’S amendments, ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, are as fol- 
lows: 

On page 14, at the appropriate place, in- 
sert a new section as follows: 

Src. 206. The Secretary of Defense is au- 
thorized and directed to initiate a program 
of research to develop at the earllest possible 
date, a single re-entry vehicle system for 
the Minuteman III missile and a single re- 
entry vehicle system for the Poseidon missile. 
For purposes of this section “a single re-entry 
vehicle system” is a system capable only of 
deploying a single re-entry vehicle and its 
associated penetration aids. The funds to be 
expended in carrying out the provisions of 
this section shall be funds transferred from 
other projects by the Secretary pursuant to 
his authority under existing law to ‘transfer 
funds from one project to another. 

At the end of the bill add a new section 
as follows: 

No funds authorized to be appropriated 
pursuant to this or any other Act may be 
used for operational development, testing or 
procurement of any Multiple Independently 
Targetable Re-entry Vehicle (MIRV) sys- 
tem in which an individual re-entry vehicle 
provides a capability to destroy a hardened 
target. For purposes of this section, “a ca- 
pability to destroy a hardened target” means 
that combination of warhead yield and ac- 
curacy required to generate the equivalent 
of one third the level of blast over-pressures 
and related effects considered necessary to 
enable a single warhead to neutralize a hard- 
ened missile silo. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I am very pleased to 
yield. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Massachusetts 
on a very important and significant 
speech. It is important that we hold down 
expenditures for the American taxpayer, 
to prevent inflation and to provide for an 
opportunity for securing other national 
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objectives in addition to the immediate 
military purposes involved in defense. 

The Senator from Massachusetts goes 
much farther with this amendment and 
much farther in his speech. As I under- 
stand, the purpose of this amendment is 
primarily to increase the security of the 
American people, and of the world, for 
that matter. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. By conforming our 
actions to the expression by President 
Nixon that he did not want to take any 
action, or want us to take any action, that 
would in turn provoke the Soviet Union 
to feel that we were going after a first 
strike; and what the Senator’s amend- 
ment would do would be to provide that 
we act, with this terrific increase in fire- 
power that we will have with the multi- 
ple independent reentry vehicle, in a way 
that would make clear that what we are 
trying to do is to strengthen our own 
forces so that we could continue to have a 
credible second strike capability, but 
make it obvious and clear that we are 
not trying to develop a capability that 
would destroy the Soviet Union’s mis- 
siles. Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator is correct; 
yes. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I think that this is 
most significant, not only from the stand- 
point of actually, I presume, saving funds, 
although that is important—in this case 
it is certainly secondary—but also, it is 
very significant in terms of the security of 
our country. 

As I understand it, the proposal of the 
Senator from Massachusetts has the 
great advantage, too, of being logical and 
appropriate, regardless of whatever posi- 
tion one might take on the SALT talks. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Strategic Arms 
Limitation Talks are viewed differently 
by various Senators. Some feel that be- 
cause of them, we should provide every- 
thing that the administration and the 
Defense Department have requested in 
the way of military force. Others have ar- 
gued that that might not be the wise 
course, for various reasons. 

But, regardless of the position one 
takes with respect to the SALT talks, in 
view of the President’s statement that 
we should not take any action that would 
convince the Soviet Union that we were 
trying to develop a first strike, the 
amendment of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is completely logical and con- 
sistent with that view of President Nixon, 
and the amendment is one which I can 
support enthusiastically. 

Mr. BROOKE, I am very pleased to 
have the support of the distinguished 
Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Senator is quite correct in his 
analysis of the amendment and what the 
amendment would do. As the MIRV 
technology has developed to date, we do 
not have the accuracy which would en- 
able us to have a first strike against the 
Soviet Union. The Russians know this 
and the United States, of course, knows 
this. But if we were to continue improv- 
ing and perfecting our MIRV technology, 
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the time would come when obviously we 
would have a first strike capability. 

The President and the Secretary of 
Defense have said that we are not seek- 
ing a first strike capability. One of our 
military leaders at one time made a 
statement which was interpreted as 
meaning the United States was seeking 
a first strike capability, But the Presi- 
dent denied this in a letter, which I 
made public to the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and to the Senate, in which the 
President made clear that we are not 
seeking such a capability. As the distin- 
guished Senator from Wisconsin has 
well pointed out, this would be most 
provocative, and we do not seek it. 

All we are trying to do by this amend- 
ment is make explicit, write into law, the 
expressed policy of this administration 
that we will not perfect this MIRV tech- 
nology to the point where it could be- 
come a first strike capability and be con- 
sidered by the Soviet Union as having a 
first strike capability. Such a threat 
could easily provoke them into further 
development and deployment to the 
point where they would have a first 
strike capability, and the arms race 
could continue on indefinitely, out of 
balance. 

So long as we are able to keep the 
mutual deterrents—and we can do this 
by limiting the MIRV technology, as 
would be done by this amendment—then, 
of course, there will be no fear of either 
side having a first strike capability. 

This amendment would by no means 
stop our deployment of MIRV. I want to 
make that very clear, I think the Sen- 
ate should understand that. 

Senate Resolution 211, which I intro- 
duced in the Senate a year or so ago, 
and which was passed by the Senate by 
a vote of 72 to 6, never suggested a uni- 
lateral cessation of operational testing of 
MIRV. It was a mutual cessation of op- 
erational testing of MIRV. This, of course, 
would be something that would have to 
be done by the United States and the So- 
viet Union in the SALT talks. But we 
just do not know at this point what is 
going to come out of SALT, I think we 
are all hopeful and prayerful. In the in- 
terim, we are going ahead with MIRV, 
as the Senator well knows, so far as our 
Poseidon and Minuteman III are con- 
cerned. We know that. That is public 
information. That is not secret informa- 
tion at all. 

The Senator was not in the Chamber 
when I discussed the other amendment 
in my prepared text. The other amend- 
ment would direct the Defense Depart- 
ment to develop a single warhead weap- 
ons system that could be used on Poseidon 
or on Minuteman III. In the event that 
we are able to reach an agreement with 
the Soviet Union at the SALT talks for 
a ban on MIRV, then we would have a 
single reentry vehicle system that could 
be put onto our Minuteman II missile 
and our Poseidon missile. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. As I understand, the 
position of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts is that in the event we did go 
ahead—if we did go ahead—with the 
multiple MIRVing, which the Senator’s 
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amendment is designed to prevent, we 
would greatly increase the likelihood that 
the Soviet Union in turn would feel 
compelled to go ahead with multiple 
MIRVing. 

Mr. BROOKE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Furthermore, we 
would greatly increase the likelihood 
that they would consider a first strike, 
for fear that we might initiate a first 
strike before they did, because they 
would feel that we were developing a first 
strike capability. 

On the other hand, if we do not go 
ahead, some will argue that we are not 
advancing our technology, that we are 
not advancing our capability, but how do 
we know, absent effective unilateral in- 
spection, that the Soviet Union is not 
going ahead with theirs? I take it that 
this is the reason why the Senator's 
amendment would provide for a stronger 
second strike capability. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. So that whatever 
technological advance they might have, 
it would be most unlikely to be preemp- 
tive. We not only would have the sub- 
marines, which seem to be pretty much 
invulnerable to a first strike—and no- 
body I know of has argued that they 
would not be—but also, we would have 
the bombers, which are mobile and 


highly invulnerable to a first strike, and 
the second strike weapons which the 
Senator’s amendment is designed to im- 
prove. 

Mr. BROOKE. Yes. Because the exist- 
ing single reentry vehicle systems have 
not been improved—the old Polaris and 


the old Minuteman I. So we would have 
to improve our single reentry vehicle 
systems if we were to enter into an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union on a limita- 
tion on MIRV’s. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

I hope the Senator from Massachu- 
setts—and I know the Senator from 
Mississippi would join me—will call up 
his amendment as soon as he can. I 
know that there are considerations he 
may have as to the exact timing of that. 
I am hopeful that we can get some 
amendments before the Senate, and I 
know that the Senator from Mississippi 
and other Senators would like to have 
action as soon as possible. 

Mr. BROOKE, As I have said, I am 
very pleased to have the support of the 
distinguished Senator from Wisconsin. 
It is certainly my intention, as I have 
said to the distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Armed Services, to call 
these amendments up very soon. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator for the clarity and 
completeness of his speech. It is a sub- 
ject matter in which he is well versed. 
He has worked on it this year and last 
year and perhaps before. The committee 
heard his presentation with great in- 
terest. I am sure the entire membership 
of the Senate will be interested in this 
question. 
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I want to get the quotations again of 
just what the President of the United 
States said about this. The Senator has 
this matter now before the Department 
of Defense, as I understand. 

Mr. BROOKE. That is correct. I have 
asked the Secretary of Defense to give 
the department’s position on both of 
these amendments, and I expect a reply 
momentarily. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am really glad the 
Senator did ask that. I do not think we 
ought to take them up until the Senator 
has received a response. 

This morning, in anticipation that this 
matter was coming up, because the Sen- 
ator had told me so, I initiated inquiry 
over there, also, that the committee was 
interested in the subject. Can the Sen- 
ator give any indication when he might 
offer them? I am thinking about the 
prospect of getting them up tomorrow, 
say, or this week? 

Mr. BROOKE. I had thought the early 
part of next week. 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. We are really in a 
distressing situation here. I know that 
the Senator is always willing to coop- 
erate—— 

Mr. BROOKE. I certainly am always 
glad to do so. 

Mr. STENNIS. With the committee, 
even though we do not vote together. 

Mr. BROOKE. In response to the in- 
quiry of the Senator from Mississippi, 
a great deal will depend upon the re- 
sponse I receive from the Department of 
Defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. Well, it is a very im- 
portant matter. I was not suggesting any 
hasty consideration here, but if we could 
get it up this week, we could start de- 
bate. I do not know whether we could 
finish it or not, but the Senator makes a 
good suggestion that we should find out 
what the Secretary of Defense will say. 

Mr. BROOKE, I am certainly sym- 
pathetic to the Senator’s problems here 
and assure him that I will move as ex- 
peditiously as possible in calling up the 
amendments. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
very much. As of now, though, he merely 
submits his amendments for the infor- 
mation of the Senate? 

Mr. BROOKE. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator does not 
propose to call them up until further 
notice? 

Mr. BROOKE. That is correct. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NET). The clerk will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MERCURY CONTAMINATION OF THE 
WISCONSIN RIVER 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, the 
Nation is facing its first water pollution 
crisis. While most people have always 
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thought of water pollution only in terms 
of dirty, unsightly water, the present 
crisis involves, according to Secretary 
Hickel, “an intolerable threat to the 
health and safety of Americans.” The 
cause of this new crisis is mercury con- 
tamination. 

Within the past 3 weeks, mercury has 
been found in large quantities in many 
streams and rivers throughout the United 
States. Unrecognized as a threat until 
just over a month ago, mercury poison- 
ing has already caused the deaths of four 
persons in New Mexico. Waters now 
threatened by mercury contamination 
include Lake Onondaga, parts of the 
Tennessee River, the Mobile and Tom- 
bigbee Rivers in Louisiana, the Missis- 
sippi River above New Orleans, the Rio 
Grande River in Texas, Lake Ontario, 
much of Lake Erie, and many rivers in 
Alabama. New reports of contamination 
are being received almost daily and the 
Federal Water Quality Administration 
has established a special emergency task 
force to deal with the crisis. 

Wisconsin, my State, has been partic- 
ularly hard hit by the crisis. Recently I 
learned that the Wisconsin River is 
heavily contaminated. According to a 
spokesman from the Federal Water 
Quality Administration—FWQA—con- 
centrations up to 1,000 parts per million 
have been found in sludge deposited at 
the bottom of the river near Port Ed- 
wards. This sludge contains the highest 
concentration of mercury reported to 
FWQA anywhere in the country, accord- 
ing to the same spokesman. Fish tested 
at various points along the river have 
been found to contain concentrations of 
mercury ranging from 1 part per 10 
million to 1.83 parts per million. While 
these quantities appear to be extremely 
small, mercury is toxic to certain species 
of fish in concentrations as low as .004 
parts per million. The Federal Water 
Quality Administration is presently at- 
tempting to enforce a standard of .000 
parts per million. Needless to say, the 
concentrations reported in fish in the 
Wisconsin River are well above the dan- 
ger levels. 

Perhaps the most frightening thing 
about the situation is that the threat 
posed by the mercury may persist for 
many decades. Sludge containing as 
much as 1,000 parts per million now 
resting at the bottom of the Wisconsin 
River may pose a permanent source of 
contamination. While the transfer proc- 
ess between the sludge and the river wa- 
ter is not completely understood, it is 
clear that the mercury does not sink 
harmlessly to the bottom, as previously 
believed. Michigan State University 
geologist, Dr. Robert Ehrlich, points out 
that: 

We failed to take into account a process 
called organic complexing—the way organic 
matter in lake bottom sediment and lake 
waters pick up electrically charged atoms of 


a metal like mercury and force them into 
solution throughout a lake. 


From evidence already gathered, it is 
clear that mercury contamination may 
threaten man for up to 100 years. Com- 
menting on suggestions that all plants 
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dumping mercury be forced to cease all 
discharges immediately, Richard Ronk, 
mercury project officer for the Food and 
Drug Administration, pointed out that: 

Even if we close all the plants today, the 
problem won't go away. The mercury will still 
be there, and nobody can really tell you 
how long it will take the biosphere to take 
care of it. 


In Sweden, where mercury poisoning 
has caused a drastice decrease in the bird 
population, scientists have predicted that 
the threat will persist for 10 to 100 years 
unless the mercury is made inactive. 

The symptoms in man of mercury 
Poisoning may occur weeks to months 
after an acute exposure to toxic concen- 
trations. For this reason, no one really 
knows how much damage may have al- 
ready been done. Mercury is a slow acting 
poison which gradually destroys the 
brain, a few cells at a time. One of the 
first signs is the impairment of the coor- 
dination of muscle movement. With 
severe intoxication, the symptoms are 
irreversible and death follows within a 
matter of months. The most serious 
threat caused by mercury is to human 
fetuses. Methyl mercury easily pene- 
trates to the fetus via the placenta, and 
the concentration of mercury in the fetal 
blood may be as much as 20 percent 
higher than in the mother. Infants with 
congenital brain damage from methyl 
mercury are born to mothers who show 
no symptoms of methyl mercury poison- 
ing. Thus, we have no way of knowing 
how many unborn children may have al- 
ready suffered brain damage as a result 
of their mothers eating contaminated 
fish. 

In Wisconsin, contamination of the 
Wisconsin River did not originate with 
the present crisis, The dumping of mer- 
cury into the river has been going on for 
many years. The Wyandotte Chemical 
Co., identified as a major contributor, 
has been dumping huge quantities of 
sludge containing more than 20 pounds 
of mercury per day into the river for over 
3 years. This sludge, containing as much 
as 20,000 pounds of mercury, has accu- 
mulated on the river bottom and now 
covers a huge area, several feet in depth. 
The danger posed by this huge accumu- 
lation is clear. Unless it is removed or 
made biologically inactive, it could 
serve as a permanent source of contami- 
nation which would infect the river 
water for decades. In view of the ex- 
tren.e danger, the question now is, what 
can be donc to remove the threat? 

Unfortunately, we have no quick or 
easy solutions available. The only exten- 
Sive research conducted to date on the 
problem has been done in Japan and 
Sweden where mercury poisoning has al- 
ready been held responsible for the death 
of almost 100 people. We still do not un- 
derstand the process by which the mer- 
cury is liberated from the sludge and 
then picked up by fish and other forms 
of aquatic life. In view of this, there is 
an immediate need for stepped up re- 
search on all levels. We need to concen- 
trate the resources of every applicable 
federal, state, and scientific agency. We 
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need a solution as rapidly as possible— 
only by working intensively on the prob- 
lem at all levels will we obtain the needed 
solution quickly. We cannot afford the 
delays caused by different agencies of 
the government working at cross pur- 
poses. Cooperation is needed on all levels. 
For these reasons, I have today asked 
the Federal Water Quality Administra- 
tion to undertake a joint study with the 
National Academy of Sciences to find 
a solution as quickly as possible. The Wis- 
consin Department of Natural Resources 
has already moved to sharply reduce the 
amount of mercury being dumped into 
the river. The Wyandotte Chemical Co. 
plant has cut its discharge to below 1 
pound per day. The need now is for in- 
tensive study of ways to render harmless 
the mercury which is already in the 
river. 

The Federal Water Quality Adminis- 
tration has already established a special 
task force to deal with the problem. 
Murray Stein, the chief enforcement of- 
ficer of FWQA, has indicated that he is 
ready to provide immediate assistance to 
any State which requests help. He points 
out that the Federal Government has 
had to deal with the crisis nationwide 
and that FWQA has gained much valu- 
able experience which may be very use- 
ful to the individual States in dealing 
with their own particular problems. Only 
by sharing the experiences gained on 
both the Federal and State levels can we 
avoid duplication and futile efforts which 
only lead down blind alleys. 

In the battle which lies ahead of us, 
time will be a crucial factor. Each day 
that goes by without a solution repre- 
sents an added threat to the health of 
possibly millions of people. Mercury is a 
deadly poison. Every Federal official 
whom I have contacted has termed the 
present crisis extremely serious—so seri- 
ous that FWQA has just recently refused 
to release any further information on 
new sources of contamination. The Fed- 
eral Government is prepared to enforce 
a standard of zero parts per million in 
interstate waters. The sludge in the Wis- 
consin River contains as many as 1,000 
parts per million. Under the circum- 
stances, it is difficult to exaggerate the 
danger. We need a solution as quickly 
as possible. 


THE VISTA PROGRAM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, with the 
President’s personal support, the Con- 
gress approved last December a 2-year 
extension of the poverty program, in- 
cluding the essential and highly success- 
ful program known as Volunteers in 
Service to America—VISTA. I might 
mention that my own daughter has 
worked in two summer programs for 
VISTA. 

Mr. President, as I have always been 
very solicitious and deeply involved with 
the development and success of VISTA, 
I felt it my duty to acquaint the Senate 
with the problem so that at least infor- 
mation on the matter might be available. 

Begun in 1965, VISTA is now beset by 
differences between its administrators in 
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Washington and what is claimed to be 
quite a number of volunteers in the field 
as to the goals of the program and the 
most effective means of achieving them. 

How these differences are resolved may 
well determine whether this and other 
poverty programs continue with the com- 
mitment and involvement of young 
America—an involvement as essential as 
the involvement of the poor themselves 
if we are to make the needed inroads on 
the pervasive problems of poverty. 

Mr. President, among these opposi- 
tional features which have been called 
to my attention are the following: 

Certain of the VISTA personnel in the 
field assert that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity—VISTA’s parent agency— 
intends to move its VISTA volunteers 
away from organizing the poor to be 
effective participants in antipoverty ef- 
forts, toward the less controversial task 
of providing the poor with social services. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity 
takes the position that it is merely at- 
tempting to provide “focus” for VISTA 
programs, and that it favors a concept of 
community organization as being a group 
of Americans who want to accomplish 
an agreed upon social purpose in pro- 
gram areas such as health, education, 
and manpower, economic development, 
housing, community planning, and gen- 
eral services. 

VISTA volunteers are also greatly con- 
cerned by the recent decision of the 
President regarding occupational draft 
deferments, under which the Office of 
Economic Opportunity will no longer 
recommend draft deferments for VISTA 
volunteers. And, by the fact that VISTA 
has been without a permanent director 
for more than 2 years. 

Some VISTA volunteers also claim 
that: 

The VISTA budget is woefully in- 
adequate and that this has resulted in 
program and volunteer cut-backs, in lack 
of administrative and logistical support, 
and in stifling of initiative regarding de- 
velopment of new projects. 

The VISTA policy is determined in 
Washington without adequate consulta- 
tion with community groups and volun- 
teers in the field. 

Unlike other Office of Economic Op- 
portunity programs, the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964 has no provision 
for over-riding a State Governor’s veto 
of VISTA projects, and that this has 
forced VISTA to be politically respon- 
sive to the established government struc- 
ture which itself may not be responsive 
to the needs of the poor. 

That VISTA training has been in- 
adequate as to the nature of VISTA serv- 
ice—its problems and possibilities—and 
VISTA projects. 

That VISTA has changed its recruit- 
ing policies to emphasize attracting 
older, more conservative volunteers in 
an effort to reduce the level of contro- 
versy connected with the program but 
at the same time to make it more pedes- 
trian and unimaginative. 

Concerned with these matters in the 
VISTA program and with the poverty 
program in general, some VISTA volun- 
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teers began meeting in local and regional 
groups in an attempt to enlist congres- 
sional and community support for their 
position; and a number of VISTA volun- 
teers formed the National VISTA Al- 
liance to press these and other issues. 

In an effort to present their case, I am 
informed the National VISTA Alliance 
has sponsored a 3-day national confer- 
ence ending today in Washington, D.C. 
It is claimed that approximately 350 to 
400 volunteers and exvolunteers, includ- 
ing some elected representatives of 
VISTA volunteers in the Nation’s 10 
VISTA administrative regions, have 
gathered in Washington and have been 
discussing their proposals for the im- 
provement of the poverty program and 
have been meeting with Members of 
Congress. 

As I am the ranking minority member 
of the committee which handles this 
matter, I met with them yesterday, My 
conclusions are as follows: 

Mr. President, first, I hope my col- 
leagues in Congress similarly will receive 
members of the National VISTA Alliance 
Conference. We must make every effort 
to maintain the faith in our government 
among them. Only then will we be able 
to call on them for their boundless initi- 
ative and energy, so necesary for the re- 
vitalization of our troubled society. 

Furthermore, I would commend to the 
members of the National VISTA Alliance 
a course of action most likely to result in 
the same openess that characterized the 
reception by Members of Congress 2 
months ago of college youth over the 
issue of the war in Indochina. In this 
era of the rhetoric of “confrontation,” 
“demand,” and “mass meetings,” I urge 
them to help prove that young Ameri- 
cans are not concerned with “confronta- 
tion for the sake of confrontation” and 
with “nonnegotiable” proposals. I urge 
them to show that they are much more 
concerned with truly improving our sys- 
tem of Government through a reasoned, 
more active participation in that system 
such as the VISTA program itself rep- 
resents. I urge them to proceed not by 
coercive demand, but through petition 
for redress of grievances to the Members 
of Congress. 

Mr. President, I will not attempt to 
prejudge the case put forth by the VISTA 
Alliance, for I am sure that the Office of 
Economic Opportunity has reasoned 
answers to many of these points. 

I intend personally to look into each 
of these and other assertions to de- 
termine which, if any, of these claims re- 
quire clarification or even changes of 
policy on the part of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Finally, Mr. President, if these issues 
cannot be resolved in this way, it may 
well be necessary to request hearings in 
the Subcommittee on Employment, 
Manpower, and Poverty of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
of which I am the ranking minority 
member. 

The use of the machinery which is 
readily available and has worked so well 
for college youth in respect of protests 
of the Indochina war can work just as 
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effectively for those in VISTA who feel 
these are real grievances. I strongly urge 
they take advantage of that course ra- 
ther than something more sensational 
but something which I feel would be a 
regressive course. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article relating to some of the problems 
of VISTA which was published in the 
New York Times on July 14, 1970. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Nrxon SEEKING A SOFTER IMAGE For VISTA 


WASHINGTON.—The Nixon Administration 
has begun changing the image, composition 
and role of VISTA, the so-called “domes- 
tic peace corps.” 

One purpose apparently is to end com- 
plaints from local politicians and establish- 
ment groups, particularly in the South, 
about the poverty agency. 

A spokesman for the agency here said that 
the changes would eliminate the confronta- 
tion tactics employed by past and present 
volunteers and result in a less controversial 
organization better geared to serving the 
rural and urban poor. 

But many of .VISTA’s more than 5,000 
volunteers believe the Nixon Administration 
is actually intent on ending the agency’s 
technique of organizing the poor to achieve 
specific goals. 

They are convinced that the Administra- 
tion wants VISTA project workers themselves 
to solve the problems in the areas where they 
are assigned, rather than to teach the poor 
how to handle those problems—often 
through activism that upsets loca] establish- 
ments. 

Informed estimates of the number of 
active VISTA dissidents run as high as a 
third of the program’s personnel. Many of 
them are young white males who were 
stunned on April 21 when Donald Rums- 
feld, director of VISTA’s parent agency, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, announced 
that job deferments from the draft would 
not longer be sought for volunteers. 

The dissidents have been meeting in small 
and medium sized groups during the last two 
months in an attempt to drum up Congres- 
sional and community support to resist the 
current policy changes. 


POLITICAL ROLE URGED 


Angry newsletters, denouncing the na- 
tional leadership of VISTA and the Office of 
Economic Opportunity, were mailed to 2,500 
volunteers in early May. Regional meetings 
have been held in North Carolina and Chi- 
cago, Another is taking place this weekend 
in Waterloo, Iowa. 

The conference in Chicago, held June 7, set 
the tone. A statement denounced President 
Nixon as unconcerned about the poor and 
said: “VISTA should be more community 
oriented and less work-project oriented so 
that volunteers can become involved in a 
more political role.” 

One generally acknowledged problem in 
VISTA is an admitted lack of communica- 
tion between the leadership and field work- 
ers. Another is the fact that almost 40 per 
cent of the top administrative positions are 
either empty or held by “acting” personnel. 

VISTA, whose full title is Volunteers in 
Service to America was started six years ago. 
It appeared at the start to be one of the most 
promising and successful of poverty pro- 
grams, The program was based on the con- 
cept that volunteers could go into poverty 
areas and work with the poor for one or two 
years. It attracted a large number of young 
people who believed in political activism 
within the system. Many saw in VISTA an 
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opportunity for public service that was pref- 
erable to the military. 

In the early stages, the program had no 
problem getting funds. There was a com- 
mon belief by volunteers and staff members 
that the agency’s philosophy of community 
organizing had gained widespread accept- 
ance. 

But the Nixon Administration found when 
it came to office that criticism of VISTA was 
increasing chiefly over the activism en- 
couraged by the volunteers. 

This was particularly true in rural areas, 
especially black rural communities in the 
South. But Mayors and Governors outside the 
South have also had their battles with vol- 
unteers. 

As recently as June 8, The Governors of 
Arizona, Hawaii and Utah complained at the 
opening session of the annual Western Gov- 
ernors conference that VISTA volunteers 
were spreading discontent among the poor, 
particularly the Indians, 

The Alaskan Legislature has voted to cut 
$85,800 from the state budget that was in- 
tended as Alaska’s share in the VISTA pro- 
gram, thus ending, at least temporarily, the 
program in the state. 

Chester Robert Lane, a civil servant who 
1s acting director of VISTA, said in a recent 
interview that he supported the Administra- 
tion's effort to change the poverty agency's 
role and reputation. 

“Vista Is no longer going to be this place 
where you can do your own thing . . . espe- 
cially if that means confronting the estab- 
lishment,” he commented. 

“We hope, predict and are striving for a 
new type of volunteer who will work within 
the system and lower the noise level. It might 
make VISTA more popular and more 
accented,” 

The agency’s leadership has already made 
some changes in its recruiting and training 
programs and will make more before the next 
annual group of 2,000 new volunteers begin 
training this July, 

Older volunteers are being sought. Teen- 
agers and active radicals are being discour- 
aged from applying. New guidelines are being 
drawn up that reinforce old rules forbidding 
political involvement and add new limits on 
what is permissible for volunteers. 

The dissidents questioned in person or by 
telephone, who preferred not to be identified 
for fear that the communities they were 
working in would suffer retaliation by some 
zealous employes, believe that the new ap- 
proach means the eventual end of VISTA. 

A volunteer from the Southwest com- 
mented, “They're returning to the Band-Aid 
approach where we patch up a wound but 
don’t do anything about the cause.” 

Another noted that the end of draft defer- 
ments would probably mean that a lot of 
young professionals would leave VISTA. “It 
was an honorable way of serving your coun- 
try without having to kill Vietnamese,” he 
said. 

Many observers in Washington, inside and 
outside of VISTA, are, however, hopeful 
about the long-range future of the program. 
They say that even mild, conservative volun- 
teers tend to become radicalized by a year’s 
work with the poor. 

But a major current worry is the long time 
the Republicans have taken in filling the top 
posts in the agency. Some observers fear that 
without the political clout of Presiedntial 
appointees, the agency will lose out to others 
in the fight for a portion of the increasingly 
tighter budgets. 

VISTA has been without a permanent di- 
rector since June 30, 1968, when William H. 
Crook resigned to become United States Am- 
bassador to Australia, The post was filled by 
Padriac M. Kennedy until January of this 
year, and by Mr. Lane since then. 

The director that Donald Rumsfeld is said 
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to want is Ralph Blumenthal, 24 years old, 
a former White House aide. But Mr. Blumen- 
thal is currently serving a six-month stint 
in the Marine Corps and will not be available 
until after the summer. 

Many connected with VISTA say that the 
lack of political leadership has confused the 
making and implementation of policy and 
has led to anticipatory self-censorship by 
permanent staffers who do not know the 
agency's new directions. 

But Mr. Lane believes that the O.E.O. 
leadership is providing all the guidance nec- 
essary. “Whenever I’m confused, I just walk 
in and talk with Rumsfeld,” he said. “Then 
I’m not confused anymore.” 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR STENNIS TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that to- 
morrow, following my remarks, the able 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS) 
be recognized for not to exceed 30 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AGRICULTURE FAILS TO BAN DDT 


Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. President, last 
November the Department of Agriculture 
announced that all nonessential uses of 
DDT would be phased out by 1971. At 
that time, the news was welcomed by 
conservationists and scientists who had 
become increasingly concerned over re- 
ports that DDT was causing widespread 
damage to the environment. It was con- 
sidered a major victory for conservation 
forces. 

Last week the Department reversed the 
tough stance it had taken almost a year 
ago. It refused to order an immediate 
suspension of all nonessential uses of 
DDT pending a full review. This decision 
represents a severe setback for the en- 
vironmental cause. It represents a major 
victory for industry forces which had 
argued that claims made against the 
pesticide have been greatly exaggerated. 
In a statement submitted to the U.S. 
Court of Appeals the Department flatly 
declared that DDT is not sufficiently 
dangerous to pose an imminent hazard 
to human health, In making the decision, 
the Department chose to ignore the pleas 
of hundreds of biologists and concerned 
public officials who have viewed the con- 
tinued use of the pesticide with alarm. 

The Department’s decision raises sev- 
eral fundamental questions regarding the 
future use of DDT. Until the decision, it 
had been widely assumed that DDT was 
being rapidly phased out and that it was 
being replaced by new, less persistent 
pesticides. Until last week, it was assumed 
that the Department of Agriculture 
Shared this view. Under the Federal In- 
secticide, Fungicide and Rodenticide Act, 
the Department of Agriculture has the 
authority to rule on the sale of all pesti- 
cides in interstate commerce. No pesti- 
cides may be sold in interstate commerce 
unless they are registered with the De- 
partment. Under the act, the Department 
has the power to cancel the registration 


of pesticides causing harm or injury to 
man, animals, and the environment. 
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Up until last week, it was widely as- 
sumed that the Department agreed with 
most scientists that DDT had served its 
usefulness and that it would shortly be a 
thing of the past. Last week’s decision 
appears to have changed all of that. Re- 
versing its position, the Department con- 
cluded that “DDT poses no imminent 
hazard to human health.” In effect, the 
decision not to suspend the general use 
of DDT gives the manufacturers of the 
pesticide another year to delay further 
attempts to restrict its use. In making the 
decision, the Department is telling the 
pesticides manufacturers that DDT has 
a future, when before they were told it 
had none. 

Perhaps the most important question 
which the decision raises is, does the De- 
partment of Agriculture actually recog- 
nize DDT as a threat to man and his 
environment? In a statement submitted 
to the U.S. court of appeals, the De- 
partment declared that: “We know of no 
reported injury to any human as a result 
of the use of DDT in accordance with di- 
rections.” To further buttress its position, 
the Department cited a study in which 
human yolunteers had received as much 
as 35 milligrams of DDT per man per 
day for 21 consecutive months and exten- 
sive medical examinations failed to show 
any adverse effects as a result of such 
exposure. This would seem to suggest 
that the Department believes that con- 
centrations of DDT far in excess of those 
levels now allowcd may be perfectly 
harmless to humans. Based on the evi- 
dence submitted, it is open to question 
whether the Department actually believes 
that DDT poses a threat to human 
health, except in massive doses. 

Unfortunately, many scientists are 
convinced that DDT represents a serious 
threat to both man and his environment. 
Dr. Charles F. Wurster, a prominent en- 
vironmental biologist, recently stated: 

DDT has long been known to be an ex- 
tremely serious environmental hazard, al- 
though the extremity of the situation has 
become more obviously apparent in recent 
years. 


Among the dangers cited by Dr. 
Wurster and others are the following: 

DDT causes carnivorous birds, sea 
birds, and many other species to lay eggs 
with abnormally thin shells. These eggs 
break prematurely resulting in cata- 
strophic declines in the populations of 
these species. Controlled experiments 
confirm that DDT residues were the cau- 
sative agents. DDT also directly kills 
large numbers of birds. 

DDT inhibits reproduction of fish, with 
abnormal mortality of the fry following 
the contamination of the adult fish and 
their eggs. This has occurred in several 
fresh water species, with mortalities of 
100 percent of the fry in some instances. 
Contrelled experiments confirmed that 
DDT residues were the causative agents. 
DDT also directly kills large numbers of 
fish. 

DDT residues do great damage to use- 
ful invertebrates of many species. Insect 
communities are frequently disrupted by 
the killing of beneficial predatory and 
parasitic insects, thereby frequently ag- 
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gravating the insect pest problem DDT 
was intended to control. It kills pollinat- 
ing insects. It also damages various crus- 
taceams such as crabs and shrimp. Even 
the bases of the oceanic chains, the 
phytoplankton, can have their photo- 
synthetic activity reduced by a few parts 
per billion of DDT in the water. 

Probably most serious is the impact 
which DDT has on man. The Mrak report 
published by the Commission on Pesti- 
cides and Their Relationship to Environ- 
mental Health established clearly the 
fact that DDT is causing widespread in- 
jury to man, animals, and the environ- 
ment. Despite the Department’s claim 
that DDT has never been responsible for 
any human injuries, a study done at the 
University of Miami Medical School 
showed that human victims of terminal 
cancer contained twice as much DDT 
residues in their fat as did victims of 
accidental death. To quote the Mrak 
report: 

A remarkable degree of concurrence has 
been found to exist between chemical carci- 
nogenesis in animals and that in man where 
it has been studied closely. 


Despite this evidence, the Department 
of Agriculture maintains that DDT poses 
néither an imminent hazard to human 
health nor to fish and wildlife. The im- 
plications of this new position are ex- 
tremely disturbing. It brings into ques- 
tion. the policy announced by the De- 
partment last November that all non- 
essetnial uses of DDT would be phased 
out by 1971. If the Department stands 
on the evidence presented in its state- 
ment last week, there is really no reason 
for ever phasing out DDT. Based on the 
studies quoted by the Department, DDT 
does not now, nor will it ever, constitute 
an imminent hazard to fish, wildlife, man 
or the environment. To. quote the De- 
partments statement: 

We have concluded that the presently 
available evidence indicates that there are 
some adverse effects upon certain species of 
fish and wildlife as a result of the use of 
DDT, but that such effects do not constitute 
an imminent hazard to fish, wildlife, or the 
environment. 


In view of this statement, it is dif- 
ficult to believe that the Department of 
Agriculture intends to press for the can- 
cellation of all non-essential uses of DDT 
by 1971. One year from now, will the 
Department suddenly decide that DDT 
does pose an imminent hazard to man 
and the environment? In 1 year will DDT 
residues build up to such an extent that 
Agriculture will feel justified in term- 
ing the pesticide a threat to human 
health? Based on the past record of the 
Pesticides Regulation Division, the divi- 
sion responsible for ruling on all regis- 
trations of pesticides, it is very doubtful 
whether the Department will press for 
cancellation of all general uses of DDT 
by the promised date of 1971. 

Last year in a report released by the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, the Committee stated: 

The Pesticides Regulation Division did not 
take prompt or effective cancellation action 
in cases where it had reason to believe a 


registered product might be ineffective or 
potentially hazardous. Although the division 
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has had specific cancellation authority for 
more than 5 years, it has never secured can- 
cellation of a registration in a contested case 
(italic added.) 


In fact, the committee reported that 
Agriculture really took no action at all 
when a registrant contested a cancella- 
tion notice. To again quote the committee 
report: 

Until a few weeks ago, the Pesticides 
Regulation Division did not even have proce- 
dures for conducting hearings or studies 
which registrants may request as a matter 
of right before cancellaton action can be- 
come effective. When registrants receiving 
cancellation notices requested hearings or 
studies, prosecution of the cancellation 
action was halted and the product left on 
the market. 


What is more, the Committee reported 
that the Department of Agriculture had 
approved for sale more than 1,600 
pesticide products over the strenuous ob- 
jections of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare during the 5-year 
period ending June 30, 1969. To quote the 
report once again: 

The exact number is not known because the 
Pesticides Regulation Division does not keep 
records of products registered over HEW 
objections and has failed or even refused to 
inform HEW of action taken with respect to 
its objections. 


Although an interdepartmental agree- 
ment between HEW and Agriculture re- 
quires that unresolved HEW objections 
be referred to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture before a registration if approved, 
not one of the more than 1,600 HEW ob- 
jections was so referred. 

Mr. President, it is extremely doubtful, 
in view of this record, whether the De- 
partment of Agriculture actually intends 
to ban all general uses of DDT by 1971 as 
promised. And yet, the Department rec- 
ognizes that it has made a public com- 
mitment to ban all such nonessential 
uses. It is only too aware of the bad name 
which DDT has acquired in recent years. 
To attempt to convince the general pub- 
lic at this stage that DDT is not really 
dangerous would be virtually impossible. 
If DDT is to remain as a major pesticide, 
new justifications for its continued use 
must be developed. Last week’s state- 
ment to the court of appeals suggests 
that the Department may have found 
the needed justification for the contin- 
ued use of DDT. The key to the new pol- 
icy is the concept of essential use. If it 
can be demonstrated that a particular 
use of DDT is absolutely essential to the 
public health or welfare, that use can be 
continued despite the risks to the en- 
vironment. Evidence that the Depart- 
ment is placing new emphasis on this 
essential use doctrine is found in last 
week’s statement: 

We conclude that the use of DDT should 
continue to be reduced in an orderly, prac- 
ticable manner which will not deprive man- 
kind of uses which are essential to the pub- 
lic health or welfare. To this end, there 


should be a continuation of the comprehen- 
sive study of essentiality of particular uses 


and evaluation of potential substitutes. 


The key word in this statement is “‘es- 
sential.” Unfortunately essential use is 


open to subjective interpretation. Most 
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important, it is the Department of Agri- 
culture which has the legal authority to 
determine which uses of DDT are essen- 
tial and which are nonessential to the 
public health or welfare. As has already 
been pointed out, the Department has 
never secured cancellation of a regis- 
tered use of DDT, essential or nonessen- 
tial, in the case which has been con- 
tested. Every single time a pesticide 
manufacturer has challenged a possible 
cancellation of a particular use of DDT, 
the Department has chosen to abandon 
the case and allow the product to re- 
main on the market. 

Which side, the public or the industry, 
will the Department take in the event 
of future disputes? No one can predict 
with certainty, but once again the past 
record of the Pesticide Regulation Divi- 
sion suggests that industry may have an 
influential voice in such decisions. The 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee reported on three individuals who ad- 
vised the PRD on registration questions 
while serving in various capacities with 
major pesticide manufacturers. Each of 
the individuals were involved in actions 
which raised serious questions of a con- 
fiict of interest. I shall only cite one of 
the three cases examined by the Com- 
mittee. The following account is quoted 
from the House Committee report: 

Although Shell Chemical Co, is one of the 
largest producers of registered pesticide prod- 
ucts, Dr. T. Roy Hansberry, an official of one 
of the company’s affiliates, was appointed to 
a 1965 task force examining criteria used 
by the Pesticide Regulation Division in de- 
termining whether pesticide registration ap- 
plications should be approved. Before the 
appointment was made, an individual in the 
Agriculture Research Service personnel di- 
vision certified on Dr. Hansberry’s personnel 
clearance form that the agency did not know 
of any Official business with his private em- 
ployer which might constitute a conflict of 
interest. 


The other two cases involve similar di- 
rect conflicts of interest. 

How much influence the pesticide in- 
dustry has had on recent Department de- 
cisions is impossible to determine. One 
measure of industry’s influence is seen 
in the preliminary results of a full scale 
review of all uses of DDT which is still 
underway within the Pesticides Regula- 
tion Division. According to a Department 
spokesman, 54 out of an estimated 100 
uses of DDT have already been identified 
as “essential to the public health or wel- 
fare,” and additional uses are now un- 
dergoing review. It is almost impossible 
to guess how many uses of DDT will 
eventually be protected as “essential,” 
and thus exempt from any general ban 
on the pesticide by the time the study is 
completed. 

Even in the event that the Department 
rules that a particular use of DDT is non- 
essential, and thus should be banned, the 
appeal process virtually insures that no 


ban can be imposed for at least 2 years. 
A long series of hearings and official re- 


views must be made before any final ac- 
tion can be taken against a particular 
use of DDT. In most cases, a company 
appealing a possible cancellation can ex- 
pect at least another 2 years of unre- 
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stricted use, regardless of the final out- 
come. Should the appeal be successful, 
and so far every single appeal ever made 
has been, the company is free to continue 
to market the product. 

These facts, alone, cast grave doubt on 
the Department’s intention to enforce 
its decision of last November to ban all 
nonessential uses of DDT by 1971. A 
number of companies whose sole product 
is DDT have vowed to fight the Depart- 
ment’s policy to the very end. This means 
that every single cancellation notice will 
be contested, in all likelihood. Knowing 
this, the Department certainly was aware 
that last week’s decision not to impose 
an immediate suspension of all nonessen- 
tial uses of DDT will allow these com- 
panies to delay any general ban planned 
for next year at least another 2 years. 
The appeals will virtually insure that no 
effective limitation on DDT can be im- 
posed before early 1973. 

The Department’s decision is particu- 
larly unfortunate in view of the fact 
that good substitutes now exist for vir- 
tually all general uses of DDT. Alterna- 
tive integrated control techniques, in- 
cluding the use of chemical, biological, 
and other pest management procedures 
are available which are as effective as 
DDT and do not have the adverse effects 
of DDT on the environment. A number 
of new pesticides have been developed 
which are much less persistent than DDT 
which are equally effective. A number of 
these are now on the market and are 
available for general use. 

Mr. President, the refusal by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to issue an im- 
mediate suspension of all nonessential 
uses of DDT raises grave questions con- 
cerning the future of the pesticide. Con- 
trary to the position taken by the De- 
partment, many scientists are convinced 
that DDT poses a continuing threat to 
man and his environment. They point out 
that the pesticide persists for many years 
and that it is difficult to predict what 
the long-range effects on human beings 
will be. In view of this uncertainty, the 
Department should have taken every 
precaution against the continued use of 
DDT, rather than issue a blanket state- 
ment that it “poses no imminent hazard 
to human health.” It may be impossible 
to reverse the damage done by DDT to 
the environment—our aim now should be 
to prevent further damage, not encour- 
age the continued, indiscriminate use of 
the pesticide. 

I urge the Department of Agriculture 
to carefully reconsider its decision. We 
must take immediate steps to restrict the 
further use of this pesticide. I would 
hope that after reviewing all the facts 
the Department will reverse its decision 
and immediately suspend all general use 
of DDT pending the completion of a full 
investigation. We cannot afford further 
delay. 

Mr, President, last night’s issue of the 
Evening Star carried a story which illus- 
strates the dangers which I have just re- 
ferred to. In a story entitled ‘Defense 
Department Selling Banned Pesticide,” 
the Star reported that the Defense De- 
partment has offered for sale 94,000 
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pounds of the highly toxic pesticide 
Dieldrin, whose use has been banned by 
the Department of the Interior. Dieldrin, 
a persistent pesticide estimated to be 
five to 50 times as toxic as DDT, is one 
of the most deadly poisons known to 
man. The Defense Department did not 
notify the Department of Agriculture of 
its intention to sell the pesticide, despite 
the fact that the quantity offered for sale 
is three times the amount Agriculture 
has approved for nationwide use this 
year. 

Mr. President, this type of action has 
got to be stopped. It is another example 
of the lack of control over the use and 
sale of very dangerous pesticides. The 
lack of coordination between the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department 
of Defense in such matters is truly shock- 
ing. Clearly, there is a need for a single 
pesticide control agency which will su- 
pervise the use of these deadly chemicals 
by all agencies of the Government. We 
can no longer allow each department to 
set its own policy in this vital area. A 
uniform Federal policy is vital. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record the article which 
appeared in last night’s Washington 
Evening Star. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DIELDRIN Is SURPLUS; DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
SELLING BANNED PESTICIDE 


(By Roberta Hornig) 


The Defense Department is selling as sur- 
plus property 94,000 pounds of the highly 
toxic pesticide, dieldrin, whose use has been 
banned by one federal agency and reduced 
by another because of its potential hazard to 
the nation’s environment. 

The dieldrin—a persistent pesticide esti- 
mated to be 5 to 50 times as toxic as DDT— 
is included in a catalog of items for sale 
through the department’s surplus sales office 
in Ogden, Utah. It is in Mquid form and is 
being stored at the Umatilla Army Depot in 
Hermiston, Ore. Bids are to be opened Aug. 4. 

The sales offer to the highest bidder esti- 
mates the pesticide to have a value of $33,732. 
It is being offered in 5-gallon pails and is 
advertised as being “unused” and in “good 
condition.” 

The item is casually listed among other 
such surplus items as an electric range, a 
dishwasher, film and a popcorn machine. 

Interior Secretary Walter J. Hickel last 
month unconditionally banned use of diel- 
drin on any Interior lands after department 
scientists linked the death of seven bald 
eagles—the U.S. national bird and a vanish- 
ing species—to dieldrin. 

The Agriculture Department, responsible 
for registering pesticides, has outlawed its 
use near any bodies of water and is consider- 
ing a cutback in other uses. 

The Defense Department sale represents 
more than three times as much dieldrin as 
Agriculture has approved for use nationwide 
this year. 

A Defense Department spokesman said 
yesterday that the sale had the approval of 
the armed forces pest control review board. 

When asked why the department was sell- 
ing the pesticide, the spokesman said that it 
“is in excess to our needs.” He said Defense 
had offered the 94,000 pounds to all other 
federal agencies and when it had no takers, 
decided to put it on the open market as a 


surplus item. 
The spokesman said the Defense Depart- 


ment had “unofficially” heard about the In- 
terior ban and Agriculture’s cutback pro- 
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posals but that it was going ahead with the 
sale because it had no “official word” on any 
bans 


Defense did not notify Agriculture of its 
sales intention, but both departments said 
notification by Defense is not required. 

Friends of the Earth, a conservation orga- 
nization, has written Deputy Defense Secre- 
tary David Packard urging him to withdraw 
the dieldrin from the surplus sale but has 
received no reply. 

Joe B. Browder, Washington director of 
the organization, told Packard in a letter that 
if no non-insecticide use can be determined 
for the dieldrin, that it be destroyed by using 
a procedure that will prevent contamination 
of the environment. 

At least five states—Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Florida, Pennsylvania and California—have 
restrictions on the use of dieldrin and other 
states are considering them. 

Like DDT, dieldrin is “persistent,” meaning 
that it stays around in the environment a 
long time. It is not as long lasting as DDT 
but is considered as bad because of its 
toxicity. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF 
SENATOR ALLEN TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that on 
tomorrow the able Senator from Ala- 
bama (Mr. ALLEN) be recognized for not 
to exceed 15 minutes immediately upon 
conclusion of the remarks of the able 
Senator from Mississippi (Mr. STENNIS). 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR TRANSACTION OF 
ROUTINE MORNING BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent that 
upon the conclusion of the remarks of 
the able Senator from Alabama (Mr. 
ALLEN) there be a period for the trans- 
action of routine morning business, with 
statements therein limited to 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR CONSIDERATION OF 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS TOMOR- 
ROW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. And that 
at the conclusion thereof the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The bill clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACT 
AMENDMENTS—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 
Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, I sub- 

mit a report of the committee of confer- 

ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 

Houses on the amendments of the Senate 
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to the bill (H.R. 15733) to amend the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide a temporary 15-percent increase in 
annuities, to change for a temporary 
period the method of cor.puting interest 
on investments of the railroad retirement 
accounts, and for other purposes. I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BEN- 
NETT). The report will be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of July 28, 1970, page 25999, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. EAGLETON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Senate conferees on 
H.R. 15733, the bill to provide a tem- 
porary 15-percent increase in railroad 
retirement benefits, I urge adoption of 
the report of the conference committee. 

This is a very important bill to the 
more than 1 million persons who re- 
ceive benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act and I know that there is a 
great deal of interest in this bill in the 
Congress. Last December we enacted 
legislation to provide a 15-percent in- 
crease in social security benefits. Since 
that time, recipients of railroad retire- 
ment benefits have been asking: “What 
about a similar increase for us?” 

Their concern is understandable and 
certainly justified. We all know the par- 
ticularly harsh impact of inflation on 
retired persons living on limited, fixed 
incomes. 

The delay in enacting this legislation 
does not result from any lack of con- 
gressional concern for retired railroad 
workers and their dependents and sur- 
vivors. Soon after the first of the year 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee began hearings on 
this bill. The committee's able and dis- 
tinguished chairman, Mr. Staccers, took 
a personal interest in this bill and made 
every effort to expedite its progress. The 
House passed the bill on April 7 and, as 
chairman of the Senate Railroad Re- 
tirement Subcommittee, I immediately 
scheduled hearings on the House bill. 
These hearings were held within 10 days 
after passage by the House. The bill was 
reported, with amendments, to the full 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee on 
May 5, reported by the full committee 
to the Senate on June 16, and passed by 
the Senate on June 25. 

The House did not concur in the Sen- 
ate amendments and requested a con- 
ference. The conference committee met 
six times before finally reaching agree- 
ment last Thursday. 

All of us who dealt with this bill in 
both Houses were in agreement that rail- 
road retirees were eminently entitled to 
a 15-percent increase in benefits, the 
same as social security recipients. We 
were further agreed that the benefit in- 


crease should be made retroactive to 
January 1, 1970, the same effective date 


as the recent social security increase. 
The difficulty, however, lay in finding a 
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suitable method of financing the in- 
crease. Unlike social security, the rail- 
road retirement system does not enjoy 
the luxury of a financial surplus. In fact, 
because of an ever declining number of 
railroad workers, the railroad retirement 
account has an actuarial deficit. even 
though, at present, its annual income 
exceeds its annual expenditures. 

The House proposed to pay for the 
benefit increase by increasing the inter- 
est rate on funds in the railroad retire- 
ment account, which are invested in 
U.S. Treasury obligations. The House 
version of this bill would have required 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deter- 
mine each month the highest rate of in- 
terest paid on any U.S. obligation form- 
ing part of the public debt and having a 
maturity date of longer than 3 years. If 
the rate determined by the Secretary 
should be higher than the rate of inter- 
est then being paid on any of the special 
obligations in the railroad retirement 
account, the Secretary would be required 
to reinvest the railroad retirement spe- 
cial obligations at the higher rate. The 
Secretary would be required to follow 
this procedure each month, with the re- 
sult that all special obligations in the 
railroad retirement account would have 
to be reinvested every month in which 
interest rates went up. The bill included 
no requirement for reinvestment when 
interest rates went down so the railroad 
retirement account would have been 
guaranteed the unique advantage of the 
highest possible rate at all times. It 
would be a truly “no risk” investment 
policy. 

I was concerned, along with the other 
members of the committee, that such a 
substantial departure from past invest- 
ment practices should not be undertaken 
without a complete study of the merits of 
the proposal and its likely consequences. 
It may be that the railroad retirement 
account is deserving of a greater return 
on its investment. On the other hand, an 
increased yield for the railroad retire- 
ment account could be viewed as a prec- 
edent for all similar Federal Govern- 
ment trust funds. According to the 
Treasury Department, if the same in- 
vestment policy provided in the House 
bill for the railroad retirement account 
were to be applied to all similar trust 
funds, the annual cost to the government 
would be approximately $2.5 billion. 

The Senate therefore amended the 
House bill to delete the interest rate pro- 
vision. Thus, the Senate bill provided 
no new financing for the benefit increase. 
It was felt that the railroad retirement 
account could carry the benefit increase 
for the limited term of this legislation 
while a study was being made of the best 
methods to finance benefits. 

This amendment was at the core of 
our differences in conference. The House 
conferees felt that some financing should 
be provided for the benefit increase. The 
Senate conferees were very much in ac- 
cord with that desire, but were also of 
the opinion that any new financing 
should be provided in a manner that 
would not establish a precedent that 
might be exploited by other Government 
trust funds. 
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The dispute was resolved by a very 
constructive proposal from the Treasury 
Department having to do with a revision 
in the redemption policy applied to obli- 
gations held by the railroad retirement 
account. The details of the proposal are 
set out in a letter from the Secretary of 
the Treasury and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Secretary’s letter be re- 
printed at the completion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. I want to emphasize 
that the agreement of the conferees was 
premised upon the revision in redemp- 
tion policy expressed in the Secretary’s 
letter and our decision was made in re- 
liance upon the Secretary’s offer. If there 
were to be any later departure from that 
policy, I feel certain that we would want 
to reconsider our decision which permits 
the necessary financing to be provided 
through administrative policy, rather 
than through legislation. 

The conferees have determined that it 
is possible for additional funds to be pro- 
vided for the railroad retirement account 
by anticipating the effect of a recom- 
mendation by the Advisory Council on 
Social Security with respect to a revision 
of the statutory formula establishing the 
interest rate on trust fund investments. I 
have a paper which explains this revi- 
sion in detail and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it also may be appended to my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objecting it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. EAGLETON. The bill as reported 
by the conferees contains legislative lan- 
guage to facilitate this aspect of the in- 
vestment policy. 

The benefits to the railroad retirement 
account from these two. changes in in- 
vestment practices—one administrative 
and one legislative—will amount to 
nearly $200 million over the next 10 
years, almost the same amount as would 
have been provided through the financ- 
ing provisions contained in the version of 
the bill passed by the House. 

Because of continuing uncertainty as 
to the future prospects of the railroad 
retirement account, and because of the 
need to provide additional income for 
the account in order to avoid serious ac- 
tuarial deficiencies, the conferees agreed 
that the increase provided herein shall 
be a temporary one expiring on June 30, 
1972. This was the original termination 
date established by the House and is 6 
months longer than the termination 
date contained in the Senate version of 
the bill, 

I should note that the committee re- 
ports on this legislation, both the Sen- 
ate and the House, call for new legisla- 
tion prior to the expiration of this bill so 
that railroad retirement beneficiaries will 
not suffer a reduction after June 30, 1972. 

The bill also provides that a complete 
study of the railroad retirement system 
shall be made by an independent Com- 
mission jointly appointed by the Presi- 
dent and by Congress for that purpose. 
I am very pleased that the House re- 
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ceded from its position and accepted the 
Senate amendment providing for this 
study of an independent Commission. 
The Commission must report back to 
Congress its findings and recommenda- 
tions no later than June 30, 1971. The bill 
also provides that the Commission shall 
employ an independent actuary, who is 
qualified in the evaluation of pension 
plans, to make an actuarial evaluation of 
the railroad retirement account. 

We are hopeful that the Commission 
study will provide us with guidelines for 
the future in dealing with this fund, 
which is so important to the welfare of 
hundreds of thousands of railroad work- 
ers and retirees. It is anticipated that the 
results of this study will, among other 
things, provide a basis for extending the 
present 15-percent increase beyond June 
30, 1972. 

I am particularly grateful, Mr. Presi- 
dent, for the kindness and cooperation 
of Mr. Staccers, chairman of the House 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee, whose constructive suggestions 
were responsible in large measure for the 
settlement of differences between the 
Senate and House on this bill. Mr. STAG- 
cers has long been known for his devo- 
tion to the welfare of workers in the rail- 
road industry and his performance on 
this bill again demonstrated his interest 
and concern. 

I also want to commend the represent- 
atives of the Treasury Department who 
worked with us closely on this bill. The 
two Under Secretaries of the Treasury, 
Mr. Paul A. Volcker and Mr. Charls E. 
Walker, worked closely with us along 
with Mr. Phil Potter of the Treasury con- 
gressional liaison office. Their intelligent 
and constructive assistance was enor- 
mously helpful to us in our labors on 
this bill. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., July 28, 1970. 

Hon. THOMAS F. EAGLETON, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Railroad Retire- 
ment, Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: The House-passed 
version of H.R. 15733, a bill to provide a tem- 
porary increase in railroad retirement bene- 
fits, included a provision which would change 
the method of investing funds of the retire- 
ment account. This provision was designed to 
increase the account’s income as a way of 
financing the increased benefits. As you 
know, the Treasury opposed this provision in 
the House-passed bill on the ground that the 
proposed formula was an unsound procedure 
and that it would be an unwise and costly 
precedent. The provision was deleted from 
the bill as it passed the Senate. 

I understand that this difference has been 
& principal matter of disagreement between 
the conferees. In order to assist in the resolu- 
tion of that disagreement, the Treasury has 
carefully reviewed the investment procedures 
of the Railroad Retirement account. On the 
basis of this review, we are prepared, as a 
substitute for the House's proposed change 
in the investment procedure, to change the 


procedure under which special obligations is- 
sued to the account are redeemed to make 
benefit payments, We estimate that. this 
change, which can be made administratively, 
would produce $168 million of additional in- 
terest income for the account over the next 
8 years, after which the change in redemp- 
tion procedure would not increase income 
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(although the additions to the account 
through increased income in those 3 years 
would, of course, continue forever to earn 
interest). 

Under the present procedure, receipts dur- 
ing a fiscal year are invested in temporary 
special obligations which mature on the last 
day of that fiscal year; on the last day of the 
fiscal year, all available funds, including the 
temporary special obligations maturing that 
day, are invested in special obligations ma- 
turing in seven years, the maximum permis- 
sible because of the statutory interest-rate 
ceiling on longer-term obligations. To make 
benefit payments and other outlays, tempo- 
rary special issues maturing within the cur- 
rent fiscal year are redeemed first, starting 
with the ones with the lowest yields; if funds 
are needed for outlays and there are no cur- 
rent-year maturities, special issues maturing 
in the earliest year after the current year are 
redeemed, beginning with those with the 
lowest yield and working through the year. 

Since the account runs at a substantial 
deficit through the fiscal year, until the so- 
cial security interchange and interest pay- 
ments are made at the end of the year, re- 
demption of current-year investments does 
not provide enough money to meet outlays, 
and it is always necessary to redeem 
throughout the year a substantial amount of 
special issues maturing in later. years. 
Through this process, over half a billion dol- 
lars of special obligations issued when rates 
were lower in earlier years are redeemed 
before maturity each year (even though 
permanent investments in an even greater 
amount are made at current higher rates at 
the end cf the year). Our proposal would 
speed up this conversion of the account’s 
portfolio to higher yields by moving to the 
end of the redemption cycle those special 
obligations whose maturity had to be short- 
ened because of the statutory ceiling on 
long-term bond rates. 

The attached table, showing the account’s 
investments in special issues at the time of 
the annual permanent investment last June 
30, will illustrate how this will operate. Since 
receipts will not be adequate during the 
current year to cover outlays, under the 
present procedure the first redemptions will 
be the 4% notes of 1974, next the 44% 
notes of 1974, then the 434% notes of 1974, 
and, if that is still not enough, the 4% 
notes of 1975 will be used. The proposal is 
to change this procedure in only one re- 
spect: after the 4% notes of 1974 and the 
41%, % notes of 1974 are used, the 434% notes 
of 1974 will be skipped, the 4% and 44% 
notes of 1975 will be redeemed, and so on. 
The 434% notes of 1974 can be skipped be- 
cause the reason those notes mature in that 
year is that the statutory interest-rate ceil- 
ing, which does not permit the issuance of 
Obligations with rates over 444% at ma- 
turities of over seven years, prevented the 
use, when these obligations were issued in 
1967, of maturities of up to 15 years, as had 
been the policy when interest rates were 
below 414% and the statutory rate ceiling 
did not inhibit the use of longer maturities. 

By speeding up the conversion of the port- 
folio to higher yields, the proposed change 
will substantially increase the account’s in- 
terest income. The Treasury recognizes that, 
in all the circumstances, there may be valid 
reasons for the proposed method of handling 
redemption of special issues in the Rail- 
road Retirement Account. 

Assuming the Congress approves a Con- 
ference Report deleting the House-passed 
proyision changing the method of investing 
funds of the Railroad Retirement account, 
the Treasury will adopt immediately this 
new redemption procedure. 

Sincerely, 
Davip M. KENNEDY. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT—CURRENT HOLDINGS OF SPECIAL ISSUES, AS OF JUNE 30, 1970 (FINAL) 
{in thousands of dollars) 


Date 


Proposed 

investment 
534 644 
percent percent 


June 30, 1971... 
June 30, 1972.. 
June 30, 1973.. 
June 30, 1974 
June 30, 1975 
June 30, 1976 
June 30, 1977 
June 39, 1978 
June 30, 1979 
June 30, 1980 
June 30, 1981 


812, 493 531, 952 


409, 289 


482, 623 


647,948 2,884,305 847,447 ` 3,731,752 


Note: Amount available for investment June 30, 1970, $847,447. 


EXHIBIT 2 


EXPLANATION OF REVISED FORMULA FOR CAL- 
CULATING RETURN ON INVESTMENT OF RAIL- 
ROAD RETIREMENT ACCOUNT 


Present law provides that the special ob- 
ligations issued to the railroad retirement 
account shall bear interest at a rate equal 
to the average market yield, computed at 
the end of the month preceding the date of 
issue, borne by all marketable Treasury obli- 
gations not due until after the expiration of 
three years. For obligations issued during 
July, this formula produces a rate of 153 %. 

The interest rates on special obligations 
issued to the social security trust funds are 
governed by similar statutory formulas. The 
current Advisory Council on Social Security 
(such a Council is set up every five years 
to make recommendations on social security 
matters) is recommending that, if the stat- 
utory limits on interest rates (which now 
prevents the issuance of long-term bonds, 
leaving for investment of the funds only 
notes, which can be no more than seven 
years to maturity) is not repealed, the stat- 
utory formula governing interest rates on 
special obligations issued to the social se- 
curity trust funds should be changed to 
make the interest-rate computations con- 
sistent with the fact that only notes can be 
issued. This would be done by eliminating, 
in computing the average yields on out- 
standing obligations, the yields on Treasury 
bonds, which would result in a formula 
producing a higher yield. 

The reason it would produce a higher yield 
is that outstanding bonds, all of which were 
issued in earlier years when rates were lower, 
have lower market yields than notes because 
of two tax advantages: (1) a substantial 
part of the income earned on them is taxable 
at the capital-gain rate, and (2) they can 
be used at par value to pay estate taxes, Since 
neither of these tax advantages has any value 
to a Government trust fund, there is logic 
in eliminating these lower-yielding bonds 
from the average used in computing the rate 
which will be applied to the obligations 
which can. be issued to the funds, whose 
permissible maturity excludes bonds, H.R. 
15733 includes the necessary legislative lan- 
guage to make this change as to the rail- 
road retirement account. 

If such a formula were used to compute 
the rate on obligations issued to the railroad 
retirement account, it would produce a rate 
of 7% % for obligations issued during July. 
This is 4% higher than the rate derived 
from the present statutory formula. It is 


estimated that the higher rates under the 
proposed formula would increase the ac- 
count’s interest income by $27.5 million over 
the next 8 years. The attached table shows 
the increase by years: 


Estimated increase in interest income to 
railroad retirement account 


[In millions] 
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: The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 11 AM. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, if there 
be no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
previous order, that the Senate stand ad- 
journed until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 46 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
July 30, 1970, at 11 a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate July 29, 1970: 


IN THE Coast GUARD 


The nominations beginning Wayne R. 
Gronlund, to be lieutenant (junior grade), 
and ending Robert A. Melvin III, to be lieu- 
tenant, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the Congressional 
Record on July 9, 1970; and 

The nominations beginning Frederick K. 
Farner, to be Heutenant (junior grade), and 
ending Gary F. Van Nevel, to be lieutenant, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the Congressional Record 
on July 21, 1970. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 

The Chaplain, the Reverend Edward G. 
Latch, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


We are laborers together with God.— 
I Corinthians 3:9. 

Almighty God, from whom we come, 
with whom we live, and in whose fellow- 
ship is our true life, we bring our spirits 
to Thee in the quiet of this moment of 
prayer. From the tumult and turmoil of 
the world we enter the sanctuary of Thy 
presence seeking peace and strength and 
wisdom as we face the duties of this day. 

Empower all within these hallowed 
and historic walls who labor for the good 
of our country and who endeavor to lead 
our people in just ways to bring to their 
tasks the very best that is within them, 
ever standing up for the truth, siding 
with justice, and strengthening the good 
will in our world. 

In the spirit of the Master we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington; one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

S. Res. 434 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow: the announcement of the 
death of Hon. Michael J. Kirwan, late a 
Representative from the State of Ohio. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16916) entitled “An act making appro- 
priations for the Office of Education for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agreed to the House amendments 
to Senate amendments numbered 3 and 
38. 


PERMISSION FOR HOUSE MAN- 
AGERS TO FILE CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT ON HR. 16915, LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH APPROPRIATIONS, 1971 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the managers on the part of the House 


may have until midnight tonight to file 
a conference report on the bill (H.R. 
16915) making appropriations for the 
legislative branch for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1971, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection, 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Rept. No. 91-1354) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
16915) “making appropriations for the leg- 
fslative branch for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1971, and for other purposes,” hay- 
ing met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amend- 
ment numbered 34. 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 36, 42, and 43, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 33, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$572,900""; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 44: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 44, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert $5,178,000"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 45, and agree to 
the same with an amendment, as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed by said amend- 
ment insert “$74,020,000”; and the Senate 
agree to the same, 

The committee of conference report in dis- 
agreement amendments numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 
35, 37, 38, 39, 40, and 41. 

GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
Bos CASEY, 
FRANK E. EVANS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
Frank T. Bow, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
BEN REIFEL, 
DEL CLAWSON, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


JOSEPH M, MONTOYA, 
RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 
JAMES B. PEARSON, 
Norris COTTON, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 16915) making ap- 
propriations for the Legislative Branch for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes, submit the following state- 
ment in explanation of the effect of the 
action agreed upon and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report as to each 
of such amendments, namely: 


SENATE 


Amendments Nos. 1 through 31: Reported 
in technical disagreement. Inasmuch as 


these amendments relate solely to the Senate 
and in accord with the long practice, under 
which each body determines its own house- 
keeping requirements and the other con- 
curs therein without intervention, the man- 
agers on the part of the House will offer mo- 
tions to recede and concur in Senate amend- 
ments Nos, 1 through 22 and Nos. 24 through 
31. 

The managers on the part of the House 
will offer a motion to recede and concur in 
Senate amendment numbered 23 with an 
amendment providing that $200,000 shall be 
available for obligations incurred in fiscal 
year 1970 for inquiries and investigations, as 
requested by the Senate. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Amendment No. 32: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment providing gratuities to the 
widows of two deceased Members. 


JOINT ITEMS 


Amendment No. 33: Appropriates $572,900 
for the Joint Economic Committee instead 
of $542,900 as proposed by the House and 
$592,900 as proposed by the Senate. 

Amendment No. 34: Appropriates $236,110 
for salaries and expenses of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Printing as proposed by the House 
instead of $255,243 as proposed by the 
Senate. 

Amendment No. 35: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part of 
the House will offer a motion to recede and 
concur in the Senate amendment with an 
amendment to appropriate $253,110 for the 
Joint Committee on Printing instead of 
$272,243 as proposed by the Senate, includ- 
ing $17,000 for compiling, preparing, and in- 
dexing material for the 1970 edition of the 
Biographical Congressional Directory as pro- 
posed by the Senate. 


ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 


Amendment No, 36: Appropriates $2,442,- 
526 for Capitol Buildings as proposed by 
the Senate instead of $2,431,600 as proposed 
by the House. 

Amendments Nos. 37 through 40: Reported 
in technical disagreement. These amend- 
ments relate solely to Senate activities and 
the managers on the part of the House will 
offer motions to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments. 

Amendment No. 41: Reported in technical 
disagreement. The managers on the part 
of the House will offer a motion to recede 
and concur in the Senate amendment pro- 
viding for the transfer of fiscal year 1971 
funds for Library Buildings and Grounds, 
Furniture and Furnishings, to the Librarian 
of Congress by the Architect of the Capitol 
for expenditure in accord with Public Law 
91-280, approved June 12, 1970. 


LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Amendment No. 42: Appropriates $21,- 
573,100 for salaries and expenses as proposed 
by the Senate instead of $21,330,000 as 
‘proposed by the House. 

Amendment No. 43: Appropriates $3,594,500 
for the Copyright Office as proposed by the 
Senate instead of $3,548,000 as proposed by 
the House. 

Amendment No, 44: Appropriates $5,178,- 
000 for the Legislative Reference Service in- 
stead of 85,013,000 as proposed by the House 
and $5,286,800 as proposed by the Senate. 


GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Amendment No. 45: Appropriates $74,- 
020,000 for salaries and expenses instead of 
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$73,712,000 as proposed by the House and 
$74,750,000 as proposed by the Senate. 
GEORGE W. ANDREWS, 
SIDNEY R. YATES, 
BoB CASEY, 
FRANK E. EVANS, 
GEORGE MAHON, 
FRANK T. BOW, 
ODIN LANGEN, 
BEN REIFEL, 
DEL CLAWSON. 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


THE POLLUTION CRISIS 


(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
know how the pollution inversion af- 
fected others yesterday—but I had a 
dreadful time—breathing. The air out- 
side was unfit for living things, The air 
inside was cooled—but just as foul. The 
pollution crisis descended on Washing- 
ton for a cruel and silent visit. 

The problem calls for drastic action. 
The problem calls for a demonstration 
effort to provide a public measurement 
of the pollution effect of the internal 
combustion engine. These conditions 
warrant an emergency pollution alert 
under which all but emergency vehicle 
movement is suspended until the foul, 
contaminated air is cleaned out. This 
kind of a demonstration effort would 
give every citizen in the area an oppor- 
tunity to measure what pollution is 
doing to us. This kind of a demonstra- 
tion would bring the message home to 
Congress and the administration which 
have failed to provide a realistic solution. 

What are we doing to ourselves and 
how long can we wait? My neighbors 
are frightened. They properly wonder 
whether their children will be permitted 
to live a full lifespan. I share their con- 
cern. 

The most dreadful damage occurs in 
the central city, where the pollution in- 
version takes its heaviest toll. I am re- 
questing a comparison of death records 
from respiratory diseases during these 
days of pollution inversion with the days 
of the previous week. These records will 
tell in death an irrefutable story that, 
by our delays and indifferences, innocent 
people have been condemned to death 
by pollution. 

Several weeks ago, I requested the ad- 
ministration to designate the Lewis Re- 
search Center laboratory as the official 
Government agency to study methods of 
controlling the pollution emission of the 
internal combustion engine and to re- 
view alternate methods of propulsion. 
This agency with its 2,800 engineers and 
facilities designed for propulsion analy- 
sis is the best equipped facility in Amer- 
ica to meet this challenge. 

I urge that Congress and the admin- 
istration act with dispatch to face up 
to the urgency of this crisis. 


INSPECTION OF MOTOR VEHICLES 
BY STATES TO REDUCE AIR 
POLLUTION 
(Mr. GUDE asked and was given per- 

mission to address the House for 1 min- 
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ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GUDE. Mr: Speaker, today the cit- 
izens of several eastern cities are suf- 
fering from a severe air pollution situa- 
tion because of a stagnant inversion lay- 
er which covers the eastern seaboard. 
Everyone suffers, but particularly those 
with respiratory problems such as asth- 
ma, hay fever, emphysema, and bron- 
chitis. 

Here in the Washington area we have 
made some headway in reducing the lev- 
els of sulphur dioxide from fuels and par- 
ticulate matter from open burning. But 
such pollutants, as carbon monoxide, and 
nitrates of oxygen from automobile ex- 
haust, are a major part of the summer- 
time problem. 

There are Federal requirements for 
antipollution devices on many classes of 
automobiles, but presently State gov- 
ernment has the opportunity and, indeed, 
the responsibility to the extent possible 
to see that these devices are functioning. 
I have high praise for the District of 
Columbia for moving ahead to incorpo- 
rate the checking of PCV valves on those 
cars requiring them in their regular in- 
spections. If the valve is not operating, 
the motorist must replace it. The De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles is also in 
the process of installing emission mon- 
itoring devices in its inspection stations. 
This monitoring system will enable the 
inspector to inform a motorist if his car 
is polluting at excessive rates. As soon 
as the Federal standards for used car 
emissions are set, the District will be 
ready to enforce them. 

I wish I could say that Maryland were 
cooperating in reducing exhaust pollu- 
tion in our metropolitan area, but the 
State has no regular auto inspections. 
We all suffer from this gap in enforce- 
ment. I have long urged regular auto- 
motive inspection in Maryland, and I 
hope Maryland and all States which do 
not have regular automotive inspection 
will assume their responsible roles in the 
fight against air pollution. Air pollution 
cannot be licked by one level of govern- 
ment alone—it is a team effort. 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON H.R. 17548, 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND THE 
DEPARTMENT OF HUD APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I call up the conference report on the bill 
(H.R, 17548) making appropriations for 
sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agen- 
cies, offices, and the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum is 
not present. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 237] 
Edwards, La. 
Eshleman 
Fallon 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Gallagher 


Anderson, Murphy, N.Y. 
Ottinger 
Pelly 
Pollock 
Powell 
Rarick 

Reid, N.Y. 
Rivers 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rooney, Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Schneebeli 
Sebelius 
Sikes 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wydler 


Coughlin 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dawson 

de la Garza Meskill 
Diggs Morton 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 367 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


Matsunaga 
May 
Mayne 


CONFERENCE REPORT ON HR. 
17548, INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
AND DEPARTMENT OF HUD AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1971 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read 
the statement of the managers on the 
part of the House. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

(For conference report and statement, 
see proceedings of the House of July 28, 
1970.) 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee (during the 
reading). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the 
statement be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Tennessee is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
we bring back to the House a conference 
report on the Independent Offices and 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development Appropriation bill for 1971. 
This is a big bill. It is a good bill. It is 
certainly an important appropriation bill 
serving the needs of this Nation. 

The bill provides $18,009,525,300 for 
some 22 departments and agencies of 
Government, including the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

We began the hearings on this bill in 
February. It passed the House on May 12. 
The Senate passed the bill on July 7. 
Since then we have had some long, hard 
conferences. 

The bill is the result of some hard 
compromises, and the conference report 
sets forth those compromises. 
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Mr. Speaker, by way of summary, the 
budget considered by the House was for 
$17,216,823,500. The amended budget 
now totals $17,468,223,500. 

The bill passed by the House was $17,- 
390,212,300. This is less than the 
amended budget submitted to the Con- 
gress for these agencies. 

However, the Senate bill totaled $18,- 
655,019,500 and was about $1.2 billion 
over the amended budget. The Senate 
bill was $1.264 billion over the House bill. 

We had to give some. We have made 
some adjustments. This conference re- 
port is, like all conference reports, the 
result of give and take. 

First let me identify the major in- 
creases in the conference report. 

For construction of Federal buildings 
by the GSA the conferees added $31,- 
895,800 above the budget. There are some 
21 Federal building projects in this bill, 
and the $31 million added for these proj- 
ects is necessary largely for cost escala- 
tion of Federal building construction 
since the projects were initially funded. 

Another increase, which is one of the 
major increases, is $105 million for vet- 
erans medical care. I want everyone to 
hear and understand this. The House 
added $25 million, as Members will re- 
call, on a vote for veterans medical care. 
The Senate added $80 million more, 
which makes a total of $105 million added 
to the budget for the veterans medical 
care. 

There has been some talk about veto- 
ing the bill. I believe it is idle rumor. 
When the facts-are known and under- 
stood about this bill I do not believe the 
President will entertain the thought of 
vetoing it—money needed for veterans 
medical care and the housing programs. 

Another major increase is $350 million 
for urban renewal. The amount approved 
by the Senate was $700 million above 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND HUD APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1971 (H.R. 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 1970! 


® 


Agency and item 
q) 
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the House bill and we brought it down 
to $350 million. 

Members will recall that $350 million 
was added on the House floor for grants 
for basic water and sewer facilities. The 
House voted on this popular program— 
and it was overwhelmingly approved. It is 
needed. The Senate committee took it 
out, but it was put back in the bill on 
the Senate floor. 

I repeat, the three major increases in 
this bill are: $105 million for veterans 
medical care, $350 million for water and 
sewer grants adopted by both the House 
and Senate, and $350 million for urban 
renewal. 

The funds for urban renewal are, by 
far, less than the cities of this Nation 
want and need. 

In addition, there was $10 million 
added for the housing for the elderly and 
handicapped. This item was not in the 
budget. Members all know the popularity 
of that program and the need for hous- 
ing for the elderly and the handicapped. 
The Senate added $25 million, and the 
conference report provides $10 million 
for this program. 

Now let me briefly summarize some of 
the cuts and reductions. I have given 
you the increases. Here are the reduc- 
tions we made: $165 million for interest 
subsidies to the Federal Home Loan 
Banks. The request was for $250 million 
for these interest subsidies. We cut this 
to $85 million. We made cuts in the NASA 
program below the budget totaling $64,- 
325,000. This will be the sixth year that 
the space program has been cut. We cut 
some of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development programs about $60 
million. Cuts to independent agencies 
and other boards were $16.3 million for 
a total in cuts of $305,594,000. 

Mr. Speaker, we have cut from this bill 
$305 million. 
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The major increases that I mentioned 
are for medical care, urban renewal, and 
water and sewer grants. 

The Senate bill at one time was $1.2 
billion above the budget. As we have cut 
this back, we are now only $541 million 
above the budget in this conference 
report. 

This is a big bill. We feel that your 
House conferees won the conference. Let 
me tell you that there were 55 items in 
disagreement. We were able to reduce 26 
of them while only one was increased. 
That one addition was for Federal build- 
ing construction. The remaining 28 items 
in conference were primarily language 
changes, technical differences, and limi- 
tations on expenditures. The increase of 
$105 million for medical care will provide 
the highest level of medical care in the 
history of the Veterans’ Administration. 
We are going to insist on quality medical 
care for the veterans of this Nation. The 
largest item in the bill is $9,065,528,000 
for all of the programs of the Veterans’ 
Administration, which includes about $2 
billion for medical care and veterans 
hospital construction. We also have an 
expanded veterans hospital construction 
program in this bill. 

We were able to cut, I repeat, $645,- 
494.200 from the Senate bill. 

Mr. Speaker, let me say that in the 
18 years I have served on this bill and 
6 years as chairman, it has become 
harder to hold the line, but we have 
fought for a proper balance. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an important bill 
and a good bill. I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

I shall include at this point in the 
ReEcorpD a complete summary of the legis- 
lative history for the amounts recom- 
mended by appropriation item, for the 
Department and agencies that are being 
funded herein. 


17548) 


Amended budget 

estimates of new 

Rinses ‘canted 
authority, 197 


(3) 


Recommended 
in Senate 
bill for 1971 


©) 


Recommended 
in the House 
bill for 1971 


(a) 


TITLE 1 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES 
Appalachian Regional Commission 


Salaries and expenses. 


Civil Service Commission 


Salaries and expenses: 


Conference 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 
estimate 


(7) 


Senate bill 
@) 


House bill 
(8) 


action 
(6) 


43, 132, 500 
(7, 794; 000) 
1, 265, 000 


48, 619, 000 45, 800, 000 
(8, 173, 000) (8, 173, 000) 
1, 180, 000 1, 180, 000 
46, 523, 000 

©) 
900, 000 
97, 222, 000 


47, 577, 000 
(8, 173, 000) 
1, 180, 090 


Appropriation... .. —$1, 042, 000 
By transfer. 5 

Annuities under special acts. : 

Government. payment for annuitants, em- 
ployees health benefits.. $ 

Payment to civil service retirement and dis- 
ability fund 

Federal Labor Relations Coun 
expenses 


Total, Civil Service Commission 


47, 800, 000 
(8, 173, 000) 
1, 180, 000 


41, 185, 000 
230, 816, 600 
300, 000 

316, 699, 100 


46, 523, 000 46, 523, 000 46, 523, 000 


salaries and 
700, 000 


94, 203, 000 


700, 000 
96, 203, 000 


700, 000 


95, 980, 000 —1, 242, 000 


Commission on Government Procurement 


Salaries and expenses. 700, 000 1, 800, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 


Footnotes at end of tables. 
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Agency and item 
a) 


New budget 
(obligational) 
authority, 1970! 


(2) 


Amended budget 

estimates of new 

(obligaties) 
authority, 197 


@) 


Recommended 
in the House 
bill for 1971 


4) 


Recommended 
in Senate 
bill for 1971 


(5) 


Conference 
action 


TLE 1—Continued 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES—Continued 


Federal Communication Commission 
Salaries and expenses 
Federal Power Commission 
Salaries and expenses... 
Federal Trade Commission 
Salaries and expenses 


General Services Administration 
Operating expenses, Public Buildings Service.. 
Repair and improvement of public Duildings. . 
Construction, public buildings projects. ._. .- 
Sites and expenses, public buildings projects.. 
Payments, public reac of purchase contracts.. 
Expenses, U.S. court facilities. 

Operating expenses, Federal Supply Service. 
Operating expenses, National 

Records Service. -... 
National historical publication grants.. 
Operating expenses, Transportation and Com- 

munications Service 
Operating expenses, 

and Disposal Service_. ... 
Salaries and expenses, Office of Administrator. 
Allowances and office staff for former Presi- 


Property Management 


dents... BSS ph ee SER 
Administrative. operations fund (limitation 


on administrative expenses) 


Total, General Services Administration - 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


Research and development. 
Construction of facilities 
Research and program mana: 


Total, National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 


National Commission on Consumer Finance 
Salaries and expenses. 
National Science Foundation 
Salaries and expenses 
Scientific activities (special foreign currency 
Programs). 
Total, National Science Foundation 
Renegotiation Board 
Salaries and expenses 
Securities and Exchange Commission 

Salaries. and expenses 

Selective Service System 
Salaries and expenses 

Veterans’ Administration 
Compensation and pensions. 
Readjustment benefits. _-_....... 
Veterans insurance and indemnities.- 
Medical care j 
Medical and prosthetic research 
Medical administration and miscellaneous ex- 


General operating expenses 
“eae of hospital and AAY facili- 


Grants to the Republic of the Puteppines 

Payment of participation sales insufficiencies__ 

Loan guaranty revolving fund (limitation on 
obligations) 


$23, 925, 000 


$24, 900, 000 


$24, 725, 000 $24, 900, 000 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 
estimate 


0) 


House bill 
(8) 


Senate bill 
(9) 


17, 1G , 000 


18,450, 000 


18, 350, 000 


rehives and 


20, 500, 000 


18, 210, 000 


21, 375, 000 


20, 500, 000 


314, 222, 000 


81, 946, 000 
22, 985, 000 

350, 000 
6, 678, 000 


29, 796, 000 
1, 997, 000 


335, 000 


(13, 800, 000) 


344, 153, 000 


83, 513, 000 


24, 695, 000 
350, 000 


6, 478, 000 


3 33, 079, 000 
1, 215, G00 


303, 000 
(28, 561, 000) 


335, 250, 000 

83, 280, 000 
142, 024, 300 
, 000, 


, 000 

83, 346, 000 
24, 485, 000 
350, 000 


6, 478, 000 


31, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000 


303, 000 


(28, 500, 000) 


(28, 500, 000 


(28, 500, 000) 


+5,100,000  —3, 803, 000 
$8, 464,000 +12, 887, 800° 


561, hana 000 


696, 593, 500 


724, 916, 300 


713, 145, 500 


721, 767,300 


3, 006, 000, 000 
53, 233, 000 
675, 400,000 


2, 606, 100, 000 
34, 600, 000 
692, 300, 000 


2, 500, 000, 000 
18, 275, 000 
678, 725, 000 


2, 606, 100, C00 
34, 478, 000 
678, 725, 000 


3, 734, 633, 000 


3, 333, 000, 000 


3,197, 000, 000 


3, 319, 303, 000 


2, ar 000, 090 
4, 950, 000 
678, 725, 000 


3, 268, 765, 000 


—41, 100, 000 
—9, 650, 000 
—13, 575, 000 


— 41; 100, 000 
—9, 528, 000 


—64, 325, 000 +n, S75, sil —50, 628, 000 


375, 000 


500, 000 


_500, }, 000 


500, 000 


438, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
440, 000, 000 


511, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 
513, 000, 000 


495, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


520, 500, 000 
2, 000; 000 


497, 000, 000 


522, 500, 000 


4, 110, 000 


4, 235, 000 


4, 235, 000 


4, 110, 000 


21,716, 000 


_ 2, 716, 000 


21,716, 000 


7, 621, 000 


17,905, 000 
236, 700, 000 


69, 152, 000 
4, 000, 000 


1, 362, 000 
5,716, 000 


6, 128, 000 


75, 000, 000 


6, 128, 000 


5, 456, 600, 000 
1, 354, 500, 000 
000 


1, 857, 200, 000 
59, 200, 000 


19, 100, 000 


+105; 000, 000 +80, 000, 000 


gE A cor Ee mae SP, SX 


(425, 000, 000) Language 


(350, 000,000) (350, 000, 008) 


(350, 000, 000). (+350, 000, 000) 
9, 085, 528,000 9,065, 528, 000 +105, 000, 000 
13,904, 338,500 13,832, 469,300 +61,991,800 


Total, Veterans’ Administration 8, 439, 010,000 8,960, 528, 000 


13, 656, 769, 100 13, 770, 477, 500 


8, 985, 528, 000 
13, 665, 866, 300 


+80, 000,000  —20, 000, 000 
+166, 603,000 —71,869, 200 


Footnotes at end of tables. 
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COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF CONFERENCE ACTION—Continued 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES AND HUD APPROPRIATIONS BILL, 1971 (H.R. 17548)—Continued 


Agency and item 


a) 


New budget 
(obligationai) 
authority, 19701 


2 


Amended budget 
estimates of new 
(obligational) 
authority. 1971 


8) 


TITLE M 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Council on Environmental Quality and Office 
of Environmental Quality 


Salaries and expenses 
National Aeronautics and Space Council 


Salaries and expenses 


$350, 000 


€ $1, 500, 000 


Recommended 
in the House 
bill for 1971 


u) 


Recommended 
in Senate 
bill for 1971 


6) 


$1, 500, 000 


Conterence action compared with— 


July 29, 1970 


Conference 
action 


(6) 


Budget 
estimate 


0) 


House bill 


şi, 000, 000 —$500, 000 -+-$350, 000 


549, 000 


560, 000 


400, 000 


560, 000 


Office of Emergency Preparedness 


Salaries and expenses. 

Salaries and expenses, telecommunications. --- 

Defense mobilization functions of Federal 
agencies 


Total, Office of Emergency Preparedness_ 


5, 290, 000 
1, 795, 000 


3, 200, 000 


7 6, 005, 000 
3, 300, 000 


3, 130, 000 


5, 290, 000 
1, 795, 000 


3, 130, 000 


10,285, 000 


12, 435, 000 


10, 215, 000 


5, 890, 000 
3, 300, 000 


3, 130, 000 


12, 320, 000 


Office of Science and Technology 
Salaries and expenses_.-....----------.----- 
Total, Executive Office of the President.. 
Funds Appropriated to the President 


Appalachian regional development programs... 
Disaster relief__........---. soi rte 


Total, funds appropriated to the 
President 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Civil Defense 


Operation and maintenance : 
Research, shelter survey and marking. 


Total, Civil Defense, Department of 
Defense. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, 
AND WELFARE 


Public Health Service 
Emergency health 
Total, title 1! 
TITLE II 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 


Renewal and housing assistance 


Grants for neighborhood facilities 
Alaska housing 
Urban renewal programs_ 
Rehabilitation loan fund 
Low-rent public housing annua! contributions. 
Grants for tenant services 
College housing: 
Increased limitation for annual contract 
authorization 
(Cumulative limitation for annual contract 
PUTTIN oF ra ene e 
Appropriation for payments... .....-.-.. 
Salaries and expenses, renewal and housing 
assistance 


Total, renewal and housing assistance. _- 


1, 958, 000 


2, 175, 000 


13, 142, 000 


16, 670,000 


2, 000, 000 


—75, 000 +100, 000 


13,265,000 


—2, 050, 000 


282, 500, 000 
245, 000, 000 


295, 500, 000 
65, 000, 000 


291, 500, 000 
65, 000, 000 


295, 500, 000 
65, 000, 000 


—2, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 


527, 500, 000 


360, 500, 000 


356, 500, 000 


360, 500, 000 


—2, 000, 000 +2, 000, 000 


49, 200, 000 
20, 050, 000 


50, 100, 000 
00, 000 


69, 250, 000 


73, 800, 000 


51, 000, 000 
22, 000, 000 


73, 000, 000 


50, 100, 000 -_........... ae 
22 000 —1, 700, 000 


—1, 700, 000 


“+1, 355, 000 —1, 935, 000 


4, 000, 000 


3, 755, 000 


3, 500, 000 


3,755, 000 


613, 892, 000 


454, 725, 000 


445, 265, 000 


453, 810, 000 


=5, 750,000 +3, 710,000 


39, 508, 000 


(9, 200, 000) 
(26, 300, 000) 
2, 500; 000 


45, 000, 000 


1, 700, 000, 000 


35, 000, 000 

654, 500, 000 
5, 000, 000 
(9, 300, 000) 

(26, 300, 000) 


43, 500, 000 —1, 500, 000 +2, 500, 000 


1, 601, 508, 000 


1, 782, 000, 000 


2, 123, 000, 000 


Metropolitan development 


Comprehensive planning grants 

Community development training and urban 
fellowship programs 

New community assistance 

Open space land programs. 

Grants for basic water and sewer facilities 

Grants to aid advance acquisition of land 

Salaries and expenses, metropolitan develop- 


Model cities and governmental relations 


Model cities programs. 
Salaries and expenses, model cities and govern- 
mental relations: 
Appropriation. 
By transfer. 


Total, model cities and governmental 
relations 


276, 480, 700 


641, 500, 000 


575, 000, 000 


577, 600 
(6, 750, 000) 


575, 577, 600 


575, 000, 000 


600, 000 
(8, 300, 000) 


575, 600, 000 


575, 600, 000 


Footnotes at end of table. 
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New budget 
(obligational) 


authority, 19701 


(2) 
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Amended budget 
estimates of new 


(obligational) 
authority, 1971 


@) 


Recommended 
in the House 
bill for 1971 


“” 


Recommended 
in Senate 
bill for 1971 


©) 


Conference action compared with— 


Budget 
estimate 


Conference 


action House bill Senate bill 


(8) (9) 


TITLE 111—Continued 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
my distinguished friend the gentleman 
from North Carolina (Mr. Jonas) . 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee has made a 
detailed explanation of what transpired 
in the conference and what happened to 
this bill since it was first considered by 
your Committee on Independent Offices 
and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. I will speak discuss- 
ing the same figures but will make an ex- 
planation of what transpired from a little 
different direction than that used by the 
distinguished chairman. I present the 
following figures for the information of 
those who are not as familiar with the 
bill as those of us are who worked on it 
and participated in the conference. 

Those of you who are interested in 
the figures should take these down. The 
subcommittee considered total budget re- 
quests of $17,216,823,500. Some additional 
budget requests went directly to the Sen- 
ate after we had marked up our bill. That 
accounts for the discrepancy between the 
figures cited by the gentleman from 
Tennessee and the ones that I have just 
given. 

I would like to trace for you what hap- 
pened to the bill after we completed our 
hearings on it and our markup in the 
subcommittee. 

We considered, as I have said, $17,216,- 
823,500. When we reported that bill to 
the House, it had been reduced by 
$201,611,200 below the budget. That is, 
your subcommittee cut the budget with 
respect to the items contained in this 
bill by $201 million. If the bill had re- 
mained as we originally reported it, it 
would today be $201 million below the 
budget. 

But let me remind you what happened 
on the fioor of the House. Amendments 
were adopted on the floor increasing our 
bill by $25 million for veterans’ medical 
care and by $350 million for water and 
sewer grants for smaller communities. 
That is a total of $375 million by which 
the House increased the committee bill. 
So, when the bill left the House, instead 


(16, 902, 737, 800) (17, 468, 223, 500) (17, 390, 212, 300) (18, 655, 019, 500) (18, 009, 525,300) (4-541, 301,800) (+619, 313,000) (—645, 494, 200) 


€ Additional estimate of $800,000 contained in S. Doc. 91-87. 


7 Additional estimate of $600,000 contained in S. Doc. 91-88. 
$ includes $750,000,000 advance funding for fiscal year 1970 provided in 1969 act. 


$ Provided by transfer from “Urban Research and apr y 
10 Reflects increase of $10,500,000 contained in H. Doc. 91-273. 
u Estimate contained in S. Doc. 91-85 not considered by House. 


of being $201 million below the budget, it 
was $173 million above the budget. That 
is what we had to start out with in our 
conference with the other body. But I re- 
mind you that, as usually is the case, the 
other body in its wisdom proceeded to add 
$1,264,807,200 to the House-passed bill. 
So when the other body finished work 
on the bill it was $1.2 billion more than 
the House-passed bill and $1,186,796,000 
above the budget. 

We wound up with the conferees 
recommending appropriations which 
amount to only $541 million above the 
budget, which means that the appropria- 
tions recommended in this conference 
report are $645 million below the bill 
that came out of the other body. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have just said 
that the conference report is $541 mil- 
lion above the budget. 

Let me cite a few items that make up 
these increases. 

First, there is the $350 million to 
which I have already alluded that was 
added on the House floor for water and 
sewer grants. The other body added $700 
million to our bill for urban renewal. We 
were able only to achieve an even split 
on that item so we find another $350 
million above our bill in the conference 
report for urban renewal, but it is $350 
million below the sum put in the bill by 
the other body. 

Another item above the budget is $105 
million for the veterans’ medical pro- 
gram. 

I do not know how you can have a con- 
ference with a co-equal body unless you 
are willing to give and take. The only 
alternative—and this conference lasted 
2 days—the only alternative is for one 
group of managers representing one 
body or the other to just say they will 
not budge and the results would be no 
bill at all. 

Mr. Speaker, we did not feel that we 
could afford to report that we could not 
have a bill which provides for the op- 
eration of the Veterans’ Administration, 
especially in view of all the talk that we 
hear today about the need for more med- 
ical care. 


Mr. Speaker, more than half the 
money contained in this conference re- 
port is to run the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, to pay the compensation and the 
pensions that are fixed by law, and to 
operate the hospitals and to provide the 
medical care and the other programs for 
our veterans. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the chairman of 
the subcommittee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Does not the 
gentleman feel that from the high level 
of $1.2 billion above the budget, to bring 
this conference report back only $541 
million above the budget, that this is no 
small achievement or accomplishment? 

Mr. JONAS, I will have to agree, and 
I have just said, and I would like to re- 
peat for emphasis, we were faced with 
a situation where the other body was 
$1.2 billion about the budget, and we 
came out of that conference having re- 
duced that deficit by $645,494.200 and 
with a conference report only $541 mil- 
lion above the budget. 

You must remember that $375 million 
of that was added right here on the 
House floor. If the subcommittee’s bill 
had stood up through the House and the 
other body, and the conference, we would 
be $201 million below the budget. 

I have some reservations about this 
conference report. I reserved on two 
items because I could not agree that it 
was advisable to go above the budget 
with respect to those items. But by and 
large I am able to say that * concur in 
the views of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see (Mr. Evins) that we argued these 
points out with the representatives of 
the other body over a period of two days, 
and we got the best deal I think we 
could possibly have gotten if we had re- 
mained in conference indefinitely. I do 
not know, as I have said before and will 
repeat, how one group of conferees can 
prevail all of the time in a conference. 
Those of you who have participated in 
conferences know that it is necessary to 
have a meeting of the minds of the con- 
ferees on both sides of the table. 
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We worked very hard to hold this bill 
down in conference. I am disappointed 
that we did not succeed in keeping it be- 
low the budget. I thought we should have 
won all points at issue but it became ap- 
parent as the conference continued that 
it would be impossible. We argued with 
the representatives of the other body, 
but we simply were unable to get them to 
go beyond the point that they did go, 
which was to reduce their bill by $645 
million. 

If we had caved in or supinely sat 
there and allowed the other body to roll 
over us, this conference report would be 
$645 million more than it is. If you think 
we should have been more obstinate and 
stubborn and held out longer, you have 
@ right to that view if you entertain it. 
But it is my considered judgment, after 
having participated in the conference, 
that we got the best compromise that we 
could negotiate with the conferees on the 
other side who were representing a bill 
that was $1 billion higher than ours. And 
when you look at it in that light I sus- 
pect the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Evins) is correct in saying that the 
House conferees came out of the confer- 
ence having won more points than we 
lost. 

Mr. Speaker, if the House wishes to 
recommit this bill to the conference com- 
mittee, I certainly have no objections and 
will gladly go back to conference again 
and renew our efforts to get the conferees 
from the other body to yield further. But 
I must say that they seemed adamant 
and indicated that since they had al- 
ready yielded more than we yielded that 
was as far as they should go. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
ranking minority member of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr, Bow). 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I did not sign 
this conference report, and neither did 
the gentlemen from California, Mr. TAL- 
corr and Mr. Det CLawson, We believed 
this report was much too high; that it 
added to the problems of inflation; and 
that it is not an appropriate amount to 
ask the House to accept. 

In the present form, this bill provides 
$350 million over the $1 billion budget 
request for urban renewal. It provides 
$350 million over the $150 million budget 
request for grants for water and sewer 
facility construction. It provides $71,675,- 
000 over the House bill for space research 
and construction. It provides $16 million 
over the House bill for the National Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

Now, they reduced the particular area 
in which I was in favor of an increase of 
$10 million. This was the program con- 
cerned with research directed at achiev- 
ing improvements in housing systems 
design, production, assembly, manage- 
ment, financing, and marketing and also 
designed to provide a high level of en- 
vironmental quality, efficient land use, 
and low-cost maintainubility. It is called 
“Operation Breakthrough.” 

The House had provided $30 million. 
The Senate had increased this to $55 
million. I had hoped that we might have 
agreed on about $45 million because this 
is research that may permit us to develop 
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new methods of construction that would 
help people of all income levels. I be- 
lieved it was a very important part of 
this bill. 

Now the only significant reduction in 
any program in this bill is the $165 mil- 
lion reduction in funds reauested by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for in- 
terest subsidy payments. These funds 
would have been used to help reduce in- 
terest rates for people who want to pur- 
chase their own home. One of the most 
critical factors affecting the construction 
of homes today is the problem of the 
high interest rates. This program was 
not considered in the House. It was con- 
sidered in the Senate and only after the 
authorization appeared well on the way 
toward enactment. They provided $250 
million in their bill, but this was reduced 
in conference by $165 million, 

So the substantial reduction in this 
bill is in the one area that might have 
helped to reduce the interest rates that 
affect the construction and sale of pri- 
vate homes. The House provided only $85 
million. So what looks so good here, a 
$165 million reduction, is actually in the 
one area that affects housing for people 
who want to purchase their own home. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. JONAS. May I say that I concur 
in the views being expressed by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio. I am 
one of those who is in favor of this par- 
ticular program, but it should be under- 
stood that the $250 million was no year 
funds to be available until expended. 
What we decided was to put up $85 mil- 
lion for the first year and reserve $165 
million for consideration in the supple- 
mental which will soon be forthcoming 
and after we can have some hearings. 
This item has never been considered at 
all by the House committee. 

Mr. BOW. I appreciate the position of 
my distinguished friend but I believe we 
should have provided more for this pur- 
pose in the bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I might say 
to my friend that the bill authorizing 
this program was just signed into law 
by President Nixon last Friday. 

We have not yet had hearings on it in 
the House Committee on Appropriations. 
The committee should review all of the 
items contained in the Emergency 
Home Finance Act of 1970 before they 
are fully funded. 

Mr. BOW. The point I am making is 
that the one substantial reduction in the 
bill, $165 million, was the program that 
would have helped reduce interest rates 
for those who want to purchase their 
own home. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. Would the gen- 
tleman not agree then that the cut in 
research technology primarily manifests 
itself in a cut in Operation Break- 
through and this is a cut in the one area 
where we need to help, and that is new 
technology in housing? 
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Mr. BOW. I quite agree with the gen- 
tleman. This is one area where we 
should go forward. 

Mr. KUYKENDALL. One of the desig- 
nated breakthrough cities is my own city 
of Memphis, Tenn. This is one of the 
areas in which it has already been proved 
that we are getting $5 of private invest- 
ment for every $1 of Federal money. It 
seems to me that that is the type of 
thing we have been looking for. We want 
to be able to get private money, private 
know-how, private initiative, instead of 
the Federal Government having to do 
everything. So I think it is quite disap- 
pointing to get a bill $650 million over 
the budget and yet take cuts in the very 
areas that are showing the most promise 
for the future of this country. 

The SPEAKER, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 additional minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio with the understand- 
ing that he will yield one of them back 
to me. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 2 minutes, and 
the gentleman has control of that time. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the Chair. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to my friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Ohio if any member of 
the conference committee, either confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate or of the 
House, at any time made the suggestion 
that if Congress wants to continually 
spend more than the budget requests, we 
well could be forced to raise additional 
taxes. 

Mr. BOW. No; I do not believe that 
subject was considered at all. Now I yield 
to the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the conference report provides $30 mil- 
lion of new obligated authority in the 
bill for housing research in 1971. This 
is the full level provided by the House 
bill. There is also a carryover balance 
of $27,100,000 of unexpended funds that 
can be spent in 1971 for such research. 
So this will give them $57,100,000 for ex- 
penditure for housing research during 
the next year. There are many explana- 
tions for this, but this is the amount 
available for expenditure for housing re- 
search in the next year. With the $30 
million made available in this bill, we 
feel this is a substantial sum for ex- 
penditure in this program. 

Mr. BOW. I must say to the gentle- 
man that I believe the $27,100,000 he re- 
fers to was committed last fiscal year 
and is not available for new contractual 
efforts in housing research during fiscal 
year 1971. 

May I also say, before my time ex- 
pires, that at the proper time I shall 
offer a motion to recommit this report 
to the committee of conference. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Could the gen- 
tleman tell the House the comparison 
of the amount of money requested by 
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the President for the space program and 
the amount of money contained in this 
conference report? 

Mr. BOW. I am sorry, I do not have 
that information at my fingertips, but 
let me obtain it. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Will the gen- 
tleman tell us, then, the difference be- 
tween what the House provided and 
what the conferees came out with; also 
what the President asked for? 

Mr. BOW. The President asked for 
$3,333,000,000, and the amount agreed to 
in conference is $3,268,675,000. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. I would just 
like to point out that the amount is less 
than what the President asked for. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Would the gentleman also 
inform us of the amount recommended 
in the conference report for medical care 
for veterans as compared with the 
amount proposed in the President's 
budget? 

Mr. BOW. The conference report pro- 
vides $105 million more than was re- 
quested in the President’s budget. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon). 

THE FEDERAL BUDGET SITUATION 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the spend- 

ing pot is boiling at both ends of the 


Capitol Building, at the White House, in 


the press, and in many households 
throughout the country. I think it is a 
healthy sign, and I, for one, would like 
to see this caldron continue to bubble 
and boil in order that the Congress and 
the country might be constantly aware 
of the problems confronting the Nation 
in the field of Federal programs and 
Federal spending: Someone must under- 
take to keep this vital matter in the 
forefront of our thinking. 

Certain things—popular or unpopular, 
pleasant or unpleasant—must be said. 

The dollar at the grocery store and 
elsewhere is buying less and less, month 
by month. 

THE PENDING CONFERENCE REPORT 


The bill before us, the independent of- 
fices-HUD appropriation bill for 1971 
agreed to in conference is too high in 
the present national fiscal and economic 
situation. 

A majority of the House conferees 
worked valiantly to reduce the overall 
appropriation figures in the bill, and we 
did persuade the conferees of the other 
body to compromise downward on some 
of the Senate add-ons, reducing the 
measure below the Senate figure by about 
$645 million. 

But even so, the bill as agreed to in 
conference is $541 million above the 
President's budget requests for appropri- 
ations for the purposes included in the 
measure. 

I commend the subcommittee headed 
on the Democratic side by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
Evins) and headed on the Republican 
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side by the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Jonas). They did an 
outstanding job and I am here to sup- 
port their best efforts. I was a part of 
that conference, of course, and joined in 
the efforts to improve the bill. 

THE DISTURBING BUDGET DEFICIT FOR FISCAL 1970 


The fact that the conference bill ex- 
ceeds the budget requests for appropria- 
tions by more than a half billion dollars 
is especially significant in the light of 
the alarming announcement in this 
morning’s press that the Government 
went in the red in the fiscal year 1970, 
just closed on June 30, by more than a 
billion dollars more than had been esti- 
mated in May. 

It was announced yesterday that the 
budget deficit—under the unified budget 
plan—for the fiscal year which ended 
less than a month ago was $2.9 billion. 
When the borrowings from the social se- 
curity fund and the other trust funds 
are added to the Federal funds, this is 
the deficit. But actually what the an- 
nouncement of yesterday means is that 
when we take out of account the borrow- 
ings of surpluses in the trust funds, which 
must be repaid with interest, there was 
a deficit in Federal funds of about $13 
billion for the fiscal year which ended 
less than a month ago. 

That is an alarming figure, in my 
judgment, and it ought to be printed 
boldly on the front pages of the papers 
and called to the attention of all our 
people. 

The press at times appears to lie awake 
at night to draft criticisms of Congress 
for secrecy, but often in reporting on 
fiscal matters shields from the public the 
real magnitude of Federal deficits. This 
secrecy on the part of the press, intended 
or not intended, tends to create compla- 
cency. It tends to generate a tendency 
for more Federal spending at a time when 
we are in dire fiscal straits. To me, the 
omission of the clarifying information is 
most unfortunate. 

It is most regrettable that the admin- 
istration itself in reporting on the deficit 
made no mention of the huge size of the 
Federal funds deficit. In fact, insofar as 
I am aware, no mention was made of it. 

We must face up to the fact that we 
have had a continuation of deficits from 
year to year. The biggest one in recent 
years was in fiscal 1968, $25 billion. I am 
not speaking in a partisan vein when I 
call attention to the actual facts of life 
with respect to Federal spending. 

The morning paper very properly 
stated the figures, indicating the an- 
nounced deficit of $2.9 billion, but it 
failed to state that this figure, taken 
without explanation, is very inadequate 
and will be misunderstood by the Amer- 
ican people generally. Federal finances 
are very complex at best and require at 
least some explanation of two or three 
major facts. It would have taken only a 
sentence or two to clarify the $2.9 billion 
figure. It could have been added that if 
surplus trust funds, which were borrowed 
for general Federal expenditure purposes 
during the previous year and which must 
be repaid with interest, are eliminated 
from the picture, The Federal deficit last 
year was $13 billion. That would be more 
awakening than the release of yesterday. 
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This morning’s Wall Street Journal 
quotes the President’s adviser, George 
Shultz—a very able, dedicated, and de- 
lightful gentleman—as indicating that 
the budget results, or at least the spend- 
ing results for fiscal year 1970 represent 
“a, strong and satisfactory performance.” 
The Under Secretary of the Treasury, ac- 
cording to the Wall Street Journal, told 
reporters that the “modest deficit” of $2.9 
billion on the unified budget basis— 
which, I would add, is in effect a deficit 
of $13 billion on the Federal funds basis— 
is “not disturbing.” 

Well, in my judgment and, I believe, in 
the judgment of a lot of people, there is 
something to be disturbed about when a 
deficit of that size is not disturbing in 
the mind of such a key official in the Goy- 
ernment. I am surprised and disturbed 
to find that this deficit is apparently not 
greatly disturbing. 

Let us take a closer look. The actual 
Federal funds deficit for fiscal 1970 was 
$13 billion. In view of the great store 
which the administration has laid, and 
properly so, on the need for a budget 
balance since it took office, it is a bit sur- 
prising and disturbing to read that the 
administration aides now seem to evi- 
dence something of a turnabout in view. 

Here is the picture in brief: The orig- 
inal administration review of the fiscal 
year 1970 budget, in April of 1969, pro- 
jected a tentative surplus of $5.8 billion 
under the unified budget plan. Now, in- 
stead of a surplus of $5.8 billion, it is a 
deficit of $2.9 billion. In other words, de- 
terioration of the budget situation to the 
tune of about $8.7 billion. And this final 
report for fiscal year 1970 shows that the 
administration actually spent about $12.2 
billion more than was spent in the previ- 
ous year 1969. That likewise ought to be 
disturbing also to us and to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

In my judgment, Congress has been 
unwise in increasing certain appropria- 
tions above the President’s budget re- 
quests. I have deplored and opposed 
many of them. We did it last year, and 
we are doing it again this year. 

The Congress, last year, reduced the 
President’s fiscal 1970 appropriation 
budget requests by about $5.6 billion, but 
increased spending authority through 
nonappropriation bills or by inaction on 
certain budget items—for which we must 
assume full responsibility—by a very 
large sum, resulting in approximately a 
standoff in terms of the budget impact. 

The fact that I want to nail down hard 
and fast is that in the overall, the Con- 
gress did not provide spending authority 
for fiscal year 1970 substantially different 
from the President’s aggregate budget 
requests, and thus it cannot accurately 
be said that the Congress is by any means 
chiefly responsible for the deficit in fiscal 
year 1970. Certainly, both the executive 
and legislative branches had a part in 
creating the situation. 

I should add that in respect to the tax 
bill last year, the changes made by the 
Congress in the administration’s request 
had a minimum adverse impact on pro- 
jected budget receipts for fiscal 1970; the 
principal impact had to do with projected 
revenues for fiscal years 1971 and 1972 
and beyond. 
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Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. The gentle- 
man has made an excellent speech re- 
garding the overall budget and fiscal 
situation, but he did sign the conference 
report, and he advocates the adoption of 
the conference report; is that correct? 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). The time of the gentleman from 
Texas has expired, 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the distinguished gentleman 2 
additional minutes. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to nail down hard and fast the fact 
that the Congress did not, last year, pro- 
vide spending authority for fiscal year 
1970, substantially above that requested 
in the budget. 

THE CURRENT BUDGET OUTLOOK FOR 
FISCAL 1971 

So, Mr. Speaker, the gnawing problem 
of spending in excess of revenues con- 
tinues in an almost unbroken chain. As 
Presidential adviser George Shultz told 
a congressional committee a week or so 
ago— 

The outlook for the current year—1971— 
is clouded with uncertainty and for the most 
part the clouds are dark and threatening. 


I agree with that assessment. I would 
not be surprised, as I have said before, if 
the unified budget deficit for 1971 goes 
as high as $10 billion and the Federal 
funds deficit for 1971 goes to $20 billion. 
Interest on the debt went up last year, 
fiscal 1970, by $2.7 billion, to $19.2 bil- 
lion. 

Certain big spending is, of course, in- 
evitable. There are many needs, but big 
spending without having the revenues 
in hand or in sight means that we are 
not getting a dollar in value for a dollar 
expended. 

The Committee on Appropriations is 
doing its best to hold the line in this 
conference report. I urge the members 
to support it. I believe it is the best we 
can do on the pending measure. I urge 
support of the conference committee. 

THE PENDING CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe, despite the dis- 
claimers and the urging to support this 
conference report, the gentleman has 
made the best speech I expect to hear 
in behalf of support for the motion to 
recommit by the gentleman from Ohio. 
I do not know how anyone could listen 
to the gentleman and do otherwise than 
vote for the motion to recommit this bill. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman to some 
extent has misinterpreted my remarks. 
One cannot go to a conference and have 
his own way completely. We got better 
than an even split. We tried to do bet- 
ter. We fought hard against those who 
wanted larger and larger sums for a 
number of these programs. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from Texas has again 
expired. 
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Mr. EVINS oi Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield the distinguished gentleman 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

PUBLIC CONCERN ABOUT FEDERAL SPENDING 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
very attentively to the gentleman, I 
know how strongly he feels about spend- 
ing. Spending is inevitable. You may re- 
call, though, in the late 1950’s when the 
American people became aroused about 
spending they did something about it. 
If there is some way we can again arouse 
the American people on spending, I am 
sure that the Congress will behave a little 
differently than we are at the present 
time. 

Mr. MAHON. I thank the gentleman 
for his comments. The reason why I am 
in the well is to try to arouse our con- 
cern in this direction in order that we 
may do a better job. I believe we are 
doing a reasonably good job in many re- 
spects, but we must undertake to do an 
even better job. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
BOLAND). 

(Mr. BOLAND asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include. extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I share 
the concern of the very distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Bow) the 
ranking minority member of the full Ap- 
propriations Committee with respect to 
the item of urban research and tech- 
nology. I supported the $55 million re- 
quest by the department in this regard 
in our subcommittee when we marked up 
this bill. When we went to conference 
I supported the Senate’s position of re- 
storing $25 million for this activity. As 
the Members will recall, $30 million was 
allowed by the House and $55 million 
was allowed by the Senate. In conference 
the Senate receded to the House request. 
This report carries $30 million. 

The congressional record on support 
of research to solve the problems of our 
urban areas—our cities and towns—is not 
good. If we go back as far as 1957 and add 
up all of the research that was requested 
by the executive branch, the total comes 
to only $135 million. But the Congress ap- 
propriated less than $50 million through 
the current fiscal year. The total obli- 
gations, that have been made through 
fiscal year 1969 for research on urban 
problems, in the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development or its predeces- 
sor agencies, is less than $28 million. 

The record shows that from 1962 to 
1965, less than $400,000 was provided for 
research annually. In 1966 the amount 
passed by the Congress went up to $750,- 
000 and in 1967 it went back down to 
$500,000. Finally, in 1968, it appeared, 
that we were recognizing the urgent need 
for research in this important area. The 
administration requested $20 million but 
the Congress provided only $10 million. 
In 1969 the administration again re- 
quested $20 million and the Congress 
passed only $11 million. In 1970 the ad- 
ministration asked for $30 million and 
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the Congress passed $25 million. And 
now, the administration has asked for 
$55 million. It should really be a request 
for several hundred and $55 million. But 
the Congress is prepared to cut urban 
research to $30 million. 

The Defense research budget is almost 
$8 billion by comparison with the urban 
research budget. Far more money is 
spent determining the properties of ma- 
terials under various pressures and tem- 
peratures than is spent on measuring the 
properties of our cities, our towns, our 
need for housing. 

Inadequate research funds seriously 
impair the ability to meet the crisis that 
exists in providing mass production of 
housing for low and middle income 
groups. That research, would permit 
looking ahead, at the means, for im- 
proving the whole business of housing, 
so that modern production, management, 
marketing and financing methods and 
improved building codes and zoning reg- 
ulations can be brought into the de- 
velopment of housing. 

Mr. Speaker, the $30 million carried 
in this bill is completely inadequate to 
carry on the important work of research 
that the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development needs if it is to meet 
and attempt to solve the myriad prob- 
lems that perplex this country in the 
matter of providing housing for millions 
that are today ill-housed, 

Operation Breakthrough needs $35 
million alone to carry out necessary re- 
search and demonstrations. It has been 
said here today that there are carryover 
funds of some $27 million that can be 


added to the $30 million provided by 
this bill for a total of $57 million avail- 
able for fiscal year 1971. This simply is 
not so. All of the $27 million has been 


completely obligated. Thus, the only 
funds available for research and tech- 
nology for fiscal year 1971 will be the 
$30 million that this conference report 
provides. 

Mr. Speaker, refusal to allow the $55 
million requested for research by the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment will result in damaging cutbacks 
in its research activity. The effects of 
the reduction in the research and tech- 
nology budget to $30 million from a re- 
quest of $55 million are as follows: 

First. Under Operation Breakthrough, 
two and possibly three of the 10 proto- 
type sites and one subsite would have 
to be dropped. 

Second. Only minor studies and evalu- 
ations rather than action programs 
could be undertaken to solve the prob- 
lems of abandonment and inadequate 
management in housing developments. 
This effort would be reduced from an 
amount of $3.6 million under the original 
request to $300,000 under the new re- 
quest. 

Third. No new building technology 
work could be undertaken under this $30 
million budget. 

Fourth. No work will be conducted on 
the followup of ongoing studies to im- 
plement tax revisions to encourage hous- 
ing development and proper maintenance 
and rehabilitation. 

Fifth. Essentially all funding will be 
eliminated for work on avoidance of 
thermal pollution by useful application 
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in urban areas, noise abatement, demon- 
stration of advanced solid waste disposal 
methods, improved metheds of installing 
utilities, application of available but ad- 
vanced communications technology to 
improving urban functions will be elim- 
inated, and other urban utilities and en- 
vironmental factors. Only $200,000 is left 
for work in that area. 

Sixth. No funds will be provided to the 
urban observatory program in which uni- 
versities and 10 cities are working to- 
gether to help improve urban operations. 
In addition the plan for extension of that 
program to five smaller metropolitan 
areas will be eliminated. 

Seventh. No new commitments will be 
made to the Urban Institute, 

Eighth. The work in six cities to de- 
velop municipal information systems will 
be stretched out and planned support 
reduced. 

Ninth. The housing and urban data 
series work that assembles information 
on the housing market, the characteris- 
tics of new housing, the sale of new one- 
family homes, single family home con- 
struction, and so forth, will be reduced. 

Tenth. Research work on fair housing, 
zoning improvements, new ownership ap- 
proaches will be eliminated. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLAND. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. We have 
been hearing a great deal of speeches 
about economy. I believe that the gentle- 
man is not speaking for economy now. 

Mr. BOLAND. I would suggest that 
the chairman of the subcommittee econ- 
omize in other areas. I submit that in 
the field of research for housing we have 
not done the job so far and we are not 
doing it in this bill. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself such time as I may use. 

Mr. Speaker, expenditures for housing 
research and technology in 1970 were 
only $8,278,000. The appropriation was 
$25,000,000. There is a $27.1 million un- 
expended balance carried forward from 
last year, and we are providing another 
$30 million of new obligational authority 
in the bill. This makes a total of $57.1 
million available for housing research ex- 
penditures in 1971. The President’s budg- 
et estimates that outlays will only be $23,- 
500,000 in 1971. The $57,100,000 should be 
fully adequate for orderly expansion of 
this program with proper administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Califor- 
nia, a member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. CoHELAN. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say, since I have spoken on this topic 
before, I sh:ll be brief but wish to com- 
mend the conference committee for the 
very fine job which it has done. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
Conference Report on Independent Of- 
fices and HUD. 

As many of my colleagues are aware, I 
offered an amendment to increase the 
supplemental appropriations by $587.5 
million for urban renewal. Unfortunately 
this amendment was defeated, but I am 
now encouraged that the conferees on the 
HUD appropriations have increased ur- 
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ban renewal by $350 million over the 
House figure. This makes a total of $1.350 
billion available for urban renewal pro- 
grams. 

The chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices and Housing and 
Urban Development, the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. Evins), is to be compli- 
mented for his diligent and careful work 
in handling this major bill. The other 
conferees are also to be commended for 
their dedication in continuing the proc- 
ess of urban renovation. 

The conference report, Mr. Speaker, is 
the latest example of this Congress dedi- 
cation to rebuilding our Nation. This can- 
not be done by press releases or by 
formulating committees to study the 
problem, but by funding vital urban re- 
newal projects. This battle is joined in 
earnest; the Congress again leads the 
way in attempting to alleviate our press- 
ing social needs. 

The needs are obvious and are there 
for all to see. In my previous statement, 
I pointed out that there is an existing 
need for $3 billion in Federal funds for 
urban renewal projects. Many cities—of 
all sizes—under conventional urban re- 
newal plans, cannot proceed with neces- 
sary local improvements until they re- 
ceive grant reservations. This $1.35 bil- 
lion will go a great distance in lessening 
this backlog. 

This figure is a more realistic appro- 
priation to continue our attack on urban 
blight. We must continue to fund these 
programs and plan new methods to 
combat urban decay. We cannot delude 
ourselves. It is a costly battle, but one, 
I submit, that must be won. These in- 
creases are another step in attempting 
to stem the tide of urban decay, but it 
must be followed by an ever-increasing 
Federal, State, and local financial com- 
mitment. 

Urban renewal, funds for education 
and health, a more realistic defense 
budget are all new directions that are 
being charted by this Congress. This ac- 
tion by the conferees—the HUD appro- 
priations—is another step to improve the 
quality of life in America. 

I urge its adoption. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman from 
California (Mr. Tatcotr), a member of 
the Subcommittee on Independent Of- 
fices Appropriations. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I did not 
sign the conference report, and I would 
like to use my minute or so, if I may, to 
explain why. 

Mr. Speaker, some of the items, of 
course, are satisfactory. The increased 
funding for the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion is praiseworthy. However, I want 
to commend the committee and the con- 
ference and the chairman, the gentleman 
from Tennessee (Mr. Evins), for doing a 
superb job in many respects. But this 
conference report, and the bill, in its 
present form simply has reversed or sub- 
verted many of our national priorities. 
As a result of the action of the other 
body, and the conference, there was 
added additional funds which amount to 
over one-half billion dollars over the 
budget. 
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Mr. Speaker, these additional funds 
include $16 million for the Nationai Sci- 
ence Foundation. The bill now contains 
an increase of $73 million over the 
amount appropriated for this agency 
last year. 

There are additional funds for space 
research, The bill now contains $65 mil- 
lion over the amount allowed by the 
House. This is in addition to the $2.5 
billion already appropriated for research 
and development for the space program. 

There are additional funds in the 
amount of $10 million for section 202 loan 
funds, a program for which nothing was 
requested and for which nothing was 
provided by the House. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a program which is 
being phased out because the elderly and 
handicapped themselves would rather 
participate in the section 236 program 
where the interest subsidy is much 
better. 

Mr. Speaker, there were additional 
funds added to the extent of $5 million 
for the rent supplement program. This 
is contract authorization and could cost 
us as much as $200 million in payments 
in future years. 

There are additional funds to the ex- 
tent of $350 million over and above the 
budget for urban renewal. The adminis- 
tration requested $1 billion and the 
House had allowed the full $1 billion, and 
I think the people back home would pre- 
fer this amount to remain at $1 billion. 
On the other hand, the President’s re- 
quest for funds to carry out the Emer- 
gency Home Finance Act was reduced 
by $165 million. We also drastically 
limited the program Operation Break- 
through, a research effort. designed to 
explore new techniques in home con- 
struction in order to improve housing 
and lower the cost of construction, which 
is very, very important. 

Mr. Speaker, many of our priorities are 
cockeyed and this conference report ag- 
gravates some of the inequities. There 
are billions for research in space and 
pennies for research in housing. I believe 
that the American citizen would prefer 
our priorities to be reversed. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I would sug- 
gest that we recommit this conference 
report back to the conference. I believe 
we can do better. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. 
Dorn). 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank the distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee (Mr. Evins) for yielding to me 
at this time. I thank the gentleman from 
Tennessee for his devotion and dedica- 
tion to our veterans. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to act 
wisely and compassionately to provide 
the necessary funds for our veterans’ 
medical care. This committee and the 
conferees are to be commended for ap- 
propriating $105 million more for vet- 
erans’ medical care than was recom- 
mended by the administration. 

This timely action in behalf of our 
veterans is a tribute to the House Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs and to its 
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great chairman, “TIGER” TEAGUE of Tex- 
as, I am proud to serve with him on the 
only committee of the Congress devoted 
solely to veterans’ affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, it was only after ex- 
haustive hearings and field trips on the 
part of the Veterans’ Hospital Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, headed by the distinguished and 
able gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
HALEY), that the inadequacies of the 
veterans medical program were careful- 
ly documented and brought forcefully 
to the attention of the American people. 
We found conditions warranted more 
appropriations to meet pressing needs. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to remind 
the Members of the House that the Bu- 
reau of the Budget did not recommend 
sufficient funds for medical care for our 
veterans. Furthermore, those of us so 
deeply concerned with veterans medical 
care were astounded to read that the 
Veterans’ Administrator, speaking for 
the administration, told the other body 
that extra money was not needed above 
the amount suggested by the adminis- 
tration. One might hope that through 
our action today the House can encour- 
age the administration to adopt a more 
compassionate attitude with respect to 
our veterans’ medical care. 

I urge this House to reject the motion 
to be made in behalf of the administra- 
tion which would have the effect of cut- 
ting these desperately needed funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the Appro- 
priations Committee for acting on the 
recommendations of the House Veterans’ 
Affairs Committee in providing for this 


larger appropriation. I urge the House to 
approve this money for those veterans 
who so urgently need it. 


Mr. Speaker, may I remind my 
colleagues that Congress appropriates 
money for our veterans. Not one penny 
can be made available without author- 
ization and appropriation by Congress. 
Our veterans desperately need new hos- 
pitals, air-conditioned facilities, nursing 
care, more doctors and an improved diet. 
This additional appropriation provided 
by the Congress will provide for these 
urgent needs. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. THOMPSON) to whom I 
promised to yield, and then I will yield 
to other Members. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I would first like to ask 
the gentleman from Tennessee if he has 
any figures on how many dollars are to be 
used in the so-called open communities 
program, wherein the Government takes 
the taxpayers money and places low- 
income housing in affluent suburban 
areas to destroy the property values in 
those areas? 

Is there a breakdown on the turnkey 
program in the conference report? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. It is not in 
a separate item, I will say to my col- 
league. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I would 
like to state that in my own city of At- 
lanta, Ga., according to a newspaper ar- 
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ticle yesterday, we have 12,356 low-in- 
come subsidized housing units, and the 
housing authority plans to more than 
double that amount in the next 24 
months, using Federal taxpayers funds 
to add 16,000 more units 

In addition, these are to be placed in 
many cases in the suburban areas. 

Mr. Speaker, I was awake until 3 
o'clock in the morning yesterday morn- 
ing answering telephone calls because a 
$6.5 million grant for 300 units was an- 
nounced in an area of $75,000 homes. 
One particular doctor said that the low- 
income housing was going to be within 
50 feet of him. 

Mr. Speaker, I favor many items in the 
report such as medical aid for veterans, 
but I do not intend to vote money to de- 
stroy the property value of these people. 
I do not intend to tax the people’s own 
tax dollars and in trying to accomplish 
what some call desirable (removing eco- 
nomic stratification) destroy the prop- 
erty values with the people’s own tax 
money. 

Mr. Speaker, another thing that the 
addition of 16,000 more Government- 
owned housing units will do is to bring 
more people from the rural areas to the 
city to be supported by the taxpayers. 

The SPEAKER. Time of the gentleman 
has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 1 minute to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois (Mr. ANDERSON). 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I am going to vote to recommit 
this conference report because I find it 
completely anomalous that a bill which 
is more than half a billion dollars over 
the budget has virtually slashed in half 
the one thing in the bill that might per- 
mit some people in the lower income 
groups to have low-cost housing. 

Low-cost housing in America is one of 
the most critical problems facing this 
Nation today. The costs of providing a 
low-cost home to the average American 
has risen to that degree where 60 percent 
of those in need of the home can no 
longer afford it. The cost of land, labor, 
material, and money have all increased 
sharply in recent years, making the low- 
cost home unavailable to those who need 
it. 

Secretary Romney at HUD has under- 
taken what I believe to be the only mean- 
ingful approach which can bring the 
costs of these houses back into that price 
range where they can be afforded by 
those Americans who need them most. 
This is Operation Breakthrough, which is 
currently in its research and experimen- 
tal stages. They have selected 10 sites 
throughout the country together with 
developers and system builders to en- 
courage the large, mass-producers of 
houses who can deliver a quality, long- 
lasting house at a reasonable cost. This 
is done through the application of tech- 
nology and a systems approach that has 
been applied to the space programs and 
other areas, but has been, as yet, untried 
in the housing field. 

For fiscal year 1971 they requested $55 
million—certainly a modest sum to per- 
form this very necessary and vital effort. 
They needed this amount desperately to 
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pursue this program, Without these 
funds the program will be seriously cur- 
tailed and the housing goals seriously 
jeopardized. The House originally grant- 
ed $30 million; the Senate restored the 
balance to $55 million. Yesterday the 
conferees agreed to the $30 million level. 
It is hoped that HUD will come back for 
a supplemental budget for this vital 
project as soon as possible. By denying 
these funds to this Operation Break- 
through the House and this committee 
assumes the responsibility of this pro- 
gram’s failure. If you believe in the need 
for low-cost housing; if you believe in 
the need for quality housing at a reason- 
able cost, then I ask for your support 
when this supplemental comes up in the 
future. 

The effects of the reduction in the re- 
search and technology budget to $30 mil- 
lion from a request of $55 million are as 
follows: 

First. Under Operation Breakthrough, 
two and possibly three of the 10 proto- 
type sites and one subsite would have 
to be dropped. 

Second. Only minor studies and evalu- 
tions rather than action programs could 
be undertaken to solve the problems of 
abandonment and inadequate manage- 
ment in housing developments. This ef- 
fort would be reduced from an amount 
of $3.6 million under the original request 
to $300,000 under the new request. 

Third. No new building technology 
work could be undertaken under this $30 
million budget. 

Fourth. No work will be conducted on 
the followup of ongoing studies to imple- 
ment tax revisions to encourage housing 
development and proper maintenance 
and rehabilitation. 

Fifth, Essentially all funding will be 
eliminated for work on avoidance of 
thermal pollution by useful application 
in urban areas, noise abatement, demon- 
stration of advanced solid waste disposal 
methods, improved methods of installing 
utilities, application of available but ad- 
vanced communications technology to 
improving urban functions will be elim- 
inated, and other urban utilities and en- 
vironmental factors. Only $200,000 is left 
for work in that area. 

Sixth. No funds will be provided to the 
urban observatory program in which 
universities and 10 cities are working 
together to help improve urban opera- 
tions. In addition the plan for extension 
of that program to five smaller metro- 
politan areas will be eliminated. 

Seventh. No new commitments will be 
made to the Urban Institute. 

Eighth. The work in six cities to de- 
velop municipal information systems 
will be stretched out and plaaned sup- 
port reduced. 

Ninth. The housing and urban data 
series work that assembles information 
on the housing market, the characteris- 
tics of new housing, the sale of new one- 
family homes, single family home con- 
struction, and so forth, will be reduced. 

Tenth. Research work on fair housing, 
zoning improvements, new ownership 
approaches will be eliminated. 

Mr, EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
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I yield 1 minute to the distinguished 
gentleman from Michigan (Mr. Brown). 

Mr. BROWN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join those of 
my colleagues who have criticized the 
reduction in the budget request for re- 
search and technology by $25 million, 
while increasing the urban renewal pro- 
gram $350 million. 

The unwise slash of the request for 
HUD'’s research and technology pro- 
gram, a cut of 45 percent, will hav ` seri- 
ous short and long-range effects. I think 
that too often we think too much of brick 
and mortar and not enough about the 
planning of the activities that can be 
done by the appropriations that we make 
in the brick and mortar field. 

I concur with the gentleman from Ili- 
nois (Mr. ANDERSON). I think it is a 
serious mistake to have made this cut 
in research and technology. 

I certainly trust that the bill will be re- 
committed for the purpose of correcting 
this inequity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
let me summarize the bill once more. 

Regarding the item for busing re- 
search, funds were denied for this pur- 
pose by the Congress some years ago 
when it was felt the industry should be 
able to support its own research instead 
of having it financed and controlled 
by the Government. Modest support 
was provided in 1962 at the level of $375,- 
000. In 1968 a big jump was made to 
$10,000,000 and the general level was 
continued in 1969 at $11,000,000. Last 
year it went up to $25 million, a 100-per- 
cent increase last year. These large in- 
creases have not yet been digested. The 
carryover unexpended balance this year 
is $27,100,000. 

This year we are giving a further in- 
crease of $5 million over the fiscal year 
that has just ended, and there is the $27 
million unexpended balance still avail- 
able to be spent in 1971, which makes a 
total of $57.1 million available for ex- 
penditure for such housing research in 
the next year. Mr. Speaker, these are the 
facts—a 100-percent increase in appro- 
priations for research in recent years and 
$30 million in new funds for next year 
in addition to carryover of last year’s 
unexpended funds. HUD spent less than 
$9 million for this purpose last year— 
why this sudden urge for large expendi- 
tures at this itme? We should sustain the 
House position. 

Mr. Speaker, as to the overall bill, we 
bring back from conference a cut of 
$645,494,200 below the sum proposed by 
the Senate, which was $1,200,000,000 
above the budget. To repeat, the in- 
creases are $105 million for veterans’ 
medical care; $350 million for water and 
sewerage grants; and $350 million for 
urban renewal. These are to meet ur- 
gent needs in these vital areas. 

These are the increases—water, sew- 
erage grants, urban renewal, and vet- 
erans’ medical care. 

If any Member wants to vote against 
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these increases in the bill for these needed 
programs, certainly it is your privilege to 
do so. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. I yield to the 
gentleman from Connecticut, a valued 
member of the subcommittee on appro- 
priations. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I think itis 
important that we get this problem of 
Operation Breakthrough and support of 
urban research and technology in the 
proper perspective. 

I support the conference report, but 
I do think we need additional money for 
Operation Breakthrough and for urban 
research and technology. I hope we can 
correct this situation in a supplemental 
appropriation bill at a later date. 

Reference has been made to the fact 
that we are providing $30 million for 
Operation Breakthrough and for re- 
search, and reference is also made to the 
fact that there is a $27 million carryover 
of unexpended funds. Then reference 
is further made that this makes a total 
of $57 million available. 

I think we are giving the House the 
wrong impression here, because even 
though this $27 million is unexpended, 
the fact is these funds have been com- 
mitted. They have been committed to 
bringing a breakthrough—a very much 
desired breakthrough—in this area of 
construction of housing. 

So I do not think we can properly say 
that this $27 million is available. It has 
already been committed—regardless of 
when it will actually be expended. By 
not giving them additional funds, I think 
we are setting the program back and we 
are delaying the breakthroughs in this 
area. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, less than $9 million was 
expended from this item last year. As I 
have said, there are carryover obligations 
of $27,100,000 that will be available for 
expenditure on the program in 1971. 
This is from previous appropriations. 
The bill provides another $20,000,000, yet 
the President’s budget shows outlays—or 
expenditures will only be $23,500,000 in 
1971. So we have been building up the 
funding for housing research rapidly. 
The $30,000,000 of new obligational au- 
thority is a further increase of $5 mil- 
lion over last year. These funds are avail- 
able until expended. 

Again I repeat—there is a total of 
$57 million available for housing re- 
search expenditures in the next year. 
This is a significant sum and represents 
a rapid escalation of support for this 
item. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I am hap- 
py to point out that this conference re- 
port provides $1,857,200,000 for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration’s medical care 
programs, an increase of $105 million 
over the amount sought in President Nix- 
on’s budget. Earlier this year the House 
added $25 million to the budget request. 
And the Senate, citing “‘the goal of at- 
taining for all veterans the best medical 
service obtainable,” added $80 million 
more. The House-Senate conferees have 
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agreed to maintain the entire $105 mil- 
lion increase. 

As a ranking member of the Appro- 
priations Committee and as a conferee 
on this legislation, I strongly supported 
the additional funds for medical care. 
Certainly, Mr. Speaker, our veterans are 
entitled to nothing short of the very best 
medical care. Thousands of Vietnam 
veterans are entering VA hospitals, mak- 
ing great demands on the facilities and 
staff of these institutions. Articles in the 
popular press—Life magazine, for exam- 
ple, published what amounts to an ex- 
posé—maintain that VA hospital care 
falls far short of adequacy. The VA 
denies these allegations, contending that 
the individual cases selected for the Life 
article are not representative of hospital 
conditions. Even so, Mr. Speaker, the 
need for better medical care is obvious. 
If just one veteran is receiving less than 
adequate medical care, if just one VA 
hospital is lagging behind conventional 
hospital efficiency, we are justified in our 
alarm. 

We spend tens of billions of dollars 
each year on the war in Vietnam. 

Certainly we can afford to spend a few 
million dollars more on the men wounded 
in fighting that war. 

Mr. Speaker, I include in the RECORD 
telegrams and letters that veterans’ 
organizations have sent me in support of 
increased funds for medical care: 

PARALYZED VETERANS OF AMERICA, 
Needham, Mass., July 11, 1970. 
Congress EDWARD BOLAND, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE BoLAND: We wish to 
make known to you our deep concern about 
the appropriation for the Veterans Admini- 
stration budget. 

We understand that the House and Senate 
have passed differing versions, the greater 
amounts being in the Senate bill. 

One of the areas most affected will be the 
Spinal Cord Injury Program. At present we 
are at a low help level which makes it im- 
possible to give proper care or better the 
programs to care for the needs of the new in- 
juries. 

We implore you to provide the needed 
funds so that our veterans can be treated in 
a manner better than what Life Magazine 
portrayed. 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM P, Green, President. 
SPRINGFIELD, MAss., 
July 13, 1970. 
Hon. Epwarp P. BOLAND, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: Will appreciate if you would sup- 
port Senate amendment for 100 million dol- 
lars to increase VA appropriations for medical 
and hospitals for fiscal year 1971. 

Sincerely, 
SIONEY J. HARRIS, 
Executive Secretary, Springfield Post 
No. 21 American Legion. 


LEOMINSTER, MASS., 
July 13, 1970. 
Representative EDWARD P. BOLAND, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

We support the amendment increasing ap- 
propriations for VA hospitals and medical 
care for fiscal 1971. 

Harey E. Parks, 
Adjutant, American Legion Post 191. 
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REHOBOTH, MASS., 
July 15, 1970. 
Representative Epwarp P, BOLAND, 
House Office Buiiding, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: As commander of American Legion 
District Nine we the officers and members 
wish to go on record as being in favor and 
support of the Senate amendment for $100,- 
000,000 VA hospital and medical care for 
fiscal 1971. 

LAURENT E. BEAUVAIS, 
Commander District 9, American Legion, 
Department of Massachusetts. 
Boston, Mass., 
July 14, 1970. 
Representative EDWARD BOLAND, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 20,000 members of the American Le- 
gion Auxiliary Department of Massachusetts 
Inc. actively supports that part of the Sen- 
ate version of HR 17548 the 1971 Appropria- 
tions Bill adding 100 million dollars for Vet- 
erans medical care. 

Mrs. ELSIE L., MORSE, 
Secretary-Treasurer, American Legion 
Auxiliary, Department of Massachusetts. 


IPSWICH, Mass., 
July 16, 1970. 

Hon. EDWARD BOLAND, 

Member, Subcommittee on Independent 
Offices Housing and Urban Development, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear Mr Bowtanp: As the commander of 
the department of Massachusetts Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, representing some 60,000 
overseas veterans, I strongly urge your sup- 
port on behalf of our members for the $100 
million which has been added to the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital and medical 
program for 1971 in H.R. 1748, the Indepen- 
dent Offices Appropriation Bill. 

It is certainly an act, that despite the 
financial problems of the times the wealthi- 
est nation on earth must provide proper and 
adequate medical care for the veterans who 
gave of their physical well-being for its 
survival. 

Sincerely yours, 
RICHARD T. LAWLER, 
Commander, Department of Massa- 
chusetts Veterans of Foreign Wars. 


Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of the conference report on the 
bill, H.R. 17548, making appropriations 
for the Independent Offices and the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for fiscal year 1971. As in most con- 
ference reports, there are many items 
which I am sorry to see left out. This is 
the case especially with this appropria- 
tions bill. But Iam pleased that this con- 
ference report contains more money for 
the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development’s Federal housing programs 
that was originally passed by the House 
when we considered this bill on the floor. 
I would liked to have seen the full $1.7 
billion for urban renewal retained, but I 
believe that the compromise arrived at 
which provides an addititonal $350 mil- 
lion for urban renewal over and above the 
House action was a good compromise. 
Urban renewal needs more funds as we 
have heard from mayors in both large 
and small cities from all over the country. 
Hopefully, next year, the Appropriations 
Committees of both Houses will see fit to 
increase the urban renewal appropria- 
tions. I was particularly happy to see that 
the conferees agreed to provide more 
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funds for the section 202 housing for the 
elderly program. Everyone agrees that 
this is one of the most popular HUD 
housing programs, to provide for a direct 
3-percent loan from the Government to 
build units for our elderly citizens. There 
were no funds in the House-passed ver- 
sion, but there was $25 million provided 
for elderly housing which was put into 
the Senate appropriations bill by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey, my 
good friend, PETE WILLIAMS, The con- 
ferees adopted a $10 million figure for 
housing for the elderly, and I whole- 
heartedly endorse this action. 

For the third time, there have been no 
funds appropriated for tenant services. I 
believe that this is the most glaring gap 
in this appropriations bill. As chairman 
of the Housing Subcommittee, I have 
heard time and again from people all 
over the country pleading for funds to 
provide essential services for our public 
housing tenants. Such services, I believe, 
would make public housing tenants more 
responsible and more willing to make 
the atmosphere in public housing more 
respectable and more pleasant to live in. 

The research and technology appro- 
priations that the conferees agreed on 
was for $30 million and not the $55 mil- 
lion that the Senate and the administra- 
tion requested. The main reason for this 
increase for urban research and tech- 
nology was to fully fund the Operation 
Breakthrough program. I believe as the 
House Appropriations Committee report 
stated that before more money is made 
available to Operation Breakthrough, we 
in Congress must see the results of this 
program before we give them more 
money. I am sorry to see that the House 
conferees could not agree with the Sen- 
ate on providing full funding for the 
rent supplement program. We could have 
used the full $75 million that the Sen- 
ate appropriated, instead of the $55 mil- 
lion that is contained in the conference 
report. Again, I do not believe that suf- 
ficient funds were made available in this 
conference report for the fair housing 
and equal opportunity program. The full 
$11.3 million as proposed by the Senate 
is greatly needed, and I am sorry to see 
that only $8 million is being provided by 
this conference report. 

So I would say that this is a good 
compromise, although not the best that 
I would have liked to see, but I urge the 
House to adopt this so that the funding 
for these vital HUD programs can be 
made available immediately. 

Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise in support of the con- 
ference report on H.R. 17548, the HUD 
and independent offices appropriations 
bill. I wish to specifically commend the 
conferees for their actions in accepting 
the Senate-passed funding level for the 
Veterans’ Administration medical pro- 
gram, 

This past weekend, I was privileged to 
attend the annual convention of the Dis- 
abled Americans Veterans in Los Angeles. 
At the convention, I spoke with men who 
are all too familiar with the conditions 
which exist in.our 166 veterans’ hospitals. 
Their feeling was unanimous—more 
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funds are needed for increased staffing; 
more funds are needed for maintenance 
and repair; more funds are needed for 
dental care. 

Mr. Speaker, I have voted for cuts in 
the administration’s overall budget for 
1971 which total well over one-half bil- 
lion dollars. I realize the need to hold 
down Federal spending, but we cannot 
let our returning servicemen bear the 
brunt of our fight against inflation by al- 
lowing them to have second-class medical 
care. 

For fiscal year 1971, the administra- 
tion recommended spending $1,752,- 
200,000 for VA medical care. The House 
of Representatives, on May 12, passed 
H.R. 17548 appropriating $25 million 
more than requested by the administra- 
tion. The Senate, chiefiy through the ef- 
forts of the chairman of the Veterans 
Affairs Subcommittee, Senator ALAN 
CRANSTON, passed an appropriation for 
medical care totaling $1,857,200,000. I 
agree with Chairman Tracue that the 
Senate-passed amount will not accom- 
plish all that is needed but “these addi- 
tional funds which the Senate added will 
make a significant step toward over- 
coming the serious shortages which exist 
in fulfilling America’s obligation to its 
sick and disabled. veterans.” ` 

Chairman TEAGUE, perhaps the most 
knowledgeable person regarding the 
veterans’ program in the United States, 
has conducted a study which concludes 
that veterans’ hospitals are in great need 
of $180.5 million more than the amount 
recommended by the administration. In 
other words, the directors of the 166 Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals feel that 
$70 million more than the conference 
level is needed in order to properly and 
promptly care for America’s disabled 
veterans. 

California veterans hospitals have 
been especially hard-hit by both an in- 
flux of patients and insufficient funding. 
Directors of the California VA hospitals 
and outpatient clinics report that their 
proposed funding level for 1971 is $20.4 
million less than is necessary to main- 
tain quality care. 

In commenting on over $4 million in 
funding deficiencies at the Los Angeles 
medical complex, the director said: 

In spite of our constant efforts to improve 
nursing and building management services, 
the progressive needs which are developing 
are advancing more rapidly than our means. 


Mr. Speaker, this reflects the frus- 
tration which is prevalent in our hospi- 
tals today. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
conferees for their foresight and for their 
compassion. While the funding level is 
not as great as I feel it should be, it will 
allow a beginning toward assuring the 
veterans of this country the best possi- 
ble medical care. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
intention to be against any straight or 
general motion to recommit without 
enumerated instructions. I submit that 
such a procedure is in itself a sort of 
exercise in one-upmanship, Who among 
us can possibly believe that simply to 
recommit the bill to the conferees would 
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lead to any different result than we have 
before us today. It is an effort in make 
believe to try to fool the uninformed 
observer that a sincere effort is being 
made to saye money. 

I make this statement only because 
I must explain it is with a disturbed 
feeling that I find myself with no avail- 
able alternative other than to vote 
against the motion to recommit the con- 
ference report on the independent offices 
and Housing and Urban Development 
appropriation bill. This unhappy cir- 
cumstance exists because of the practice 
of lumping together controversial items 
in a single bill. It is a procedure which 
places all Members in an untenable po- 
sition, requiring them to continually to 
seem to have to accept the bad with the 
good. 

To illustrate, this bill carries more 
than $144 billion for urban renewal. This 
is an enormous amount of money. It is 
directed to one phase of our urban prob- 
lems—housing. No one can be unsympa- 
thetic to the plight of those unfortu- 
nates who live in substandard environ- 
ment. But what we are doing is start- 
ing on an endless cycle. The appropria- 
tion is at best a sort of a stopgap meas- 
ure. It does not take in account that 
much greater sums will be needed in 
these same urban areas to rehabilitate 
the schools, to provide job opportunities 
and restore the commercial properties in 
the areas to a more serviceable condi- 
tion. 

I am no expert on urban renewal; yet 
those who do possess an expertise say 
that to do any kind of a thorough job 
on urban renewal it would require $20 
billion a year for the next 5 years or a 
total of $100 billion. The point I would 
hope to make is that such huge an 
enormous expenditures is far too great 
to pledge or even consider until after 
there is a study of the cost-benefit ratio 
for revitalizing rural areas of America. 
I have reference to inaugurating a pro- 
gram that would encourage millions of 
people who have crowded into metro- 
politan areas the past few years to re- 
turn to our smaller towns and commu- 
nities. 

It is my sincere hope that none of my 
friends from the Chicago area will regard 
the following comments as any slight 
toward that great city. That huge me- 
tropolis has always been one of my 
favorite places. Recently, however, a well 
known scholar in urban affairs stated 
the reason for a city the size of Chicago 
had ceased to exist. He added that the 
time had past when such a large city was 
needed as a rail hub or even as a dis- 
tribution center. Of course, this partic- 
ular author can be wrong about Chicago 
but his opinion is' buttressed by other 
students of urban affairs as to other 
cities who say as long as people continue 
to congregate or concentrate in our great 
cities it is a hopeless task to try to elimi- 
nate the ghettos. As soon and as surely 
as one is cleaned up or rebuilt another 
will spring up somewhere else in the same 
city. I am firmly convinced there is not 
enough money in the U.S. Treasury to 
eliminate all of the ghettos in America: 
It is for that reason I had hoped the 
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minority would offer a motion to recom- 
mit with instructions to reduce this huge 
amount for urban renewal. 

In this bill there is $30 million for 
urban research and technology. No one 
can oppose such research. I wish I could 
be sure that the brain trust down at 
HUD would break the shackles that have 
chained them to those old wornout ideas 
which commit them to rebuilding our 
present cities where they stand. Instead, 
they should open their minds to become 
receptive to the great opportunities exist- 
ing in rural and small-town America for 
better housing, better job opportunities 
with the restoration of life and hope to 
all the inhabitants of our crowded cities. 
If only we would spend $14 billion on a 
well-planned and well-coordinated pro- 
gram of rural revitalization, we would be 
much farther ahead toward the solution 
of the great problem of rural-urban pop- 
ulation imbalance. 

If there was an opportunity to have a 
separate vote on such a huge appropria- 
tion for urban renewal, I am sure the 
sum would be reduced. As it exists today, 
urban renewal is nothing but a band-aid 
or just some very expensive first aid or 
resuscitation for our big cities at the very 
time when there are such bright pros- 
pects for better alternatives in rural 
America. 

With these objections spread on the 
record, I will oppose a straight or gen- 
eral motion to recommit because such ac- 
tion would only delay other meritorious 
items in the bill. For example, the $500 
million item for water and sewer grants, 
while not in conference, should be given 
immediate approval without any further 
delay. Those who really believe in trying 
to clean up our environment and give 
meaning to the impetus that started on 
Earth Day and also believe that the sci- 
ence of ecology can have pactical appli- 
cations with beneficial results recognize 
that the $150 million contained in the 
budget was only a token appropriation 
when you spread it across all of our 50 
States. We in the House by separate vote 
this year approved $500 million or an in- 
crease of $350 million. The Senate con- 
curred in our action. A general motion 
to recommit would imperil or delay this 
program to adequately fund efforts to 
eliminate pollution which is an existing 
domestic problem of the very highest 
priority. 

Now, Mr. Speaker another one item 
in disagreement which would be periled 
by a straight motion to recommit is the 
item for medical care in our veterans 
hospitals. Have any of us forgotten the 
recent ‘story in Life magazine and the 
large volume of mail that story gener- 
ated over the charge our Vietnam veter- 
ans were not receiving top quality medi- 
cal care? I applaud the conference com- 
mittee’s work for their increase in these 
sorely needed funds. 

Recently I had occasion to visit our 
veterans hospital in my own district in 
the eastern portion of Kansas City, Mo. 
At that time the Administrator outlined 
his many needs. On that visit I saw pa- 
tients who had been waiting to see a doc- 
tor for 6 or 7 hours. When faced with 
facts such as these, which I know are du- 
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plicated all across America, $134 billion 
is just not enough for good medical care 
for our deserving veterans and particu- 
larly those whose bodies have been torn 
by the Vietnam conflict. 

The final figure in the bill for medical 
care for veterans is $1,857,200,000. It is 
$105 million over the President’s budget 
figure and is even $80 million over our 
House figure. I hope that I had the rep- 
utation over the years for being economy 
minded. I have opposed both authoriza- 
tion and appropriation bilis in this sec- 
ond session of the 91st Congress. There 
are countless items of Federal expendi- 
tures that can be reduced. Notwithstand- 
ing good veteran care is one of those ir- 
reduceable items that is completely con- 
sistent with federal financial responsi- 
bility. 

We are currently engaged in a seem- 
ingly endless debate over the change of 
rules of the Congress. Some call it re- 
organization and some may call it re- 
form. Surely there is a better way to 
accomplish an appropriation effort than 
bundling so many different items into 
one package. Why is it we should have 
to swallow this staggering amount for 
urban renewal with its questionable 
benefits in order to be sure there are 
adequate funds for water and sewer 
treatment facilities? Should we any 
longer be forced to support a program 
of rebuilding the ghettos which will 
never be fully completed in order to 
see there is top-quality medical care for 
our deserving veterans. That is the sit- 
uation which may hopefully, before the 
debate is over on congressional reform, 
receive some attention. For the time we 
have no choice but to accept the confer- 
ence report because of the many merito- 
rious appropriations it provides. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the con- 
ference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Hays). The question is on the conference 
report. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT OFFERED BY MR. BOW 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the conference re- 
port? 

Mr. BOW. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. BOW moves to recommit the con- 
ference report on H.R. 17548 to the Com- 
mittee of Conference. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the previous question is or- 
dered on the motion to recommit. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a 
division. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 156, nays 228, not voting 46, 
as follows: 

[Roll No. 238] 


YEAS—156 


Abbitt Findley Nelsen 
Fish O'Konski 
Ford, Gerald R. Pettis 
Foreman Pirnie 
Fountain Poff 
Frelinghuysen Price, Tex. 
Frey 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hall 
Hammer- 

schmidt 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hogan 


Anderson, Ill. 
Andrews, 

N. Dak. 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Beall, Md, 
Belcher 
Bell, Calif. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Biester 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown, Mich. 


McFall 
Macdonald, 
Mass. 


MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mann 
Meeds 
Mikva 
Miller, Calif. 
Mills 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mizell 
Moliohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Moss 
Murphy, ni. 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nichols 


Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Philbin 
Pickle 
Pike 

Poage 
Podell 
Preyer, N.C. 
Price, Til, 
Pryor, Ark. 
Pucinski 
Purcell 


Rostenkowski 
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Stafford 
Staggers 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Teague, Tex. 


Thompson, N.J. 


Udall 
Ullman 

Van Deerlin 
Vanik 
Vigorito 
Waggonner 
Waldie 
Wampler 
Watson 
Watts 
Whalen 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Widnall 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
Broyhill, Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke, Fla. 
Burton, Utah 
Byrnes, Wis. 
Camp 

Carter 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 


Collier 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Corbett 
Coughlin 
Cowger 
Crane 
Daniel, Va. 
Davis, Wis. 
Dellenback 
Denney 


Burleson, Tex. 
Burlison, Mo, 
Burton, Calif. 
Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Caffery 

Casey 

Celler 
Chappell 
Chisholm, 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels, N.J. 


Hosmer 
Hunt 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson, Pa. 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kuykendall 
Kyl 


Landgrebe 
Langen 
Latta 
Lujan 
Lukens 
McClory 
McCloskey 
McClure 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McDonald, 
Mich. 
McKneally 
Mailliard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathias 
May 
Melcher 
Michel 
Miller, Ohio 
Mize 
Montgomery 
Morton 
Myers 


NAYS—228 


Davis, Ga. 
de la Garza 
Delaney 


Schneebeli 
Schwengel 
Scott 
Shriver 
Skubitz 
Smith, Calif. 
Smith, N.Y. 
Snyder 
Springer 
Stanton 
Steiger, Ariz. 
Steiger, Wis. 


Thompson, Ga. 
Thomson, Wis. 
Vander Jagt 
Watkins 
Whalley 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson, Bob 
Winn 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wylie 

Zion 

Zwach 


Hansen, Wash. 
Harrington 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Hébert 


+ Hechler, W. Va. 


Fulton, Pa, 
Fulton, Tenn, 
Fuqua 
Galifianakis 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green, Oreg. 


Heckler, Mass, 
Helstoski 
Henderson. 
Hicks 
Holifield 
Horton 

Hull 

Hungate 
Jacobs 
Johnson, Calif. 
Jonas 

Jones, Ala. 
Jones, N.C, 
Jones, Tenn. 
Karth 
Kastenmeier 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal, Ga. 
O'Neill, Mass. 
Passman 


Roybal 

St Germain 
Scheuer 
Shipley 
Sisk 


Wolff 
Wright 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Slack Young 
Smith, Iowa Zablocki 


NOT VOTING—46 


Fallon Pollock 
Flynt 
Gallagher 
Hagan 
Hawkins 
Howard 


Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Baring 
Berry 
Brock 
Bush 
Button 
Carey 
Clay 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Dent Ottinger Charles H. 
Edwards, La. Pelly Wydler 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk’ announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 
Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Dent against. 
Mr. Berry for, with Mr. Reid of New York 
against. 
Mr. Cramer for, with Mr. Button against. 
Mr. Bush for, with Mr. Matsunaga against. 
Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. Ryan 
against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Sikes with Mr. Roudebush. 
Mr. Rogets of Colorado with Mr. Sebelius. 
Mr. Fallon with Mr. Wydler. 
. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Pollock. 
. Tiernan with Mr. Weicker. 
. Howard with Mr. Pelly. 
. Carey with Mr. Conyers. 
. Ottinger with Mr. Clay. 
. Gallagher with Mr. Meskill. 
. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Mayne. 
Anderson of Tennessee with Mr. 


Rogers, Colo. 
Roudebush 
Ryan 
Sebelius 
Sikes 
Tiernan 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wilson, 


McMillan 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meskill 


. Colmer with Mr. Lloyd. 

. Ichord with Mr. McEwen. 

. McMillan with Mr. King. 
Mr, Flynt with Mr. Tunney. 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Rarick. 
Mr. Rees with Mr. Powell, 


Messrs. JACOBS, WHITTEN and 
JONES of Alabama changed their votes 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Messrs. FINDLEY and SCHWENGEL 
changed their votes from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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AMENDMENTS IN DISAGREEMENT 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report 
the first amendment in disagreement, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendments No. 7: On page 9, line 
12, strike out: “Augustu, Georgia, Honolulu, 
Hawaii, Indianapolis, Indiana, Houma, Loui- 
siana, Albany, New York, Providence, Rhode 
Island, Denton, Texas, and Seattle, Wash- 
ington,” and insert: “Honolulu, Hawali, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, Frankfort, Kentucky, 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts, Albany, New York, 
Bronx, New York, and San Antonio, Texas,”’. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. Speaker, I offer a motion, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 7 and 
concur therein with an amendment as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter stricken out and 
inserted by said amendment insert: “Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii, Indianapolis, Indiana, Albany, 
New York, and Bronx, New York,”. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 8: On page 9, line 
12, strike out: “Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Acts, 1964, and 1967, and the Inde- 
pendent Offices and Department of Housing 
and Urban Development Appropriation Ac3, 
1968,” and insert: “Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act, 1967, and the Independent 
Offices and Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development Appropriation Acts of 1968 
and 1970,”. 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moyes that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 


amendment of the Senate numbered 8 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 9: On page 10, line 
13, insert: 

“Post Office and Federal office building, 
Augusta, Georgia, in addition to the sum 
heretofore appropriated, $2,694,000;”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 9 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 12: Page 10, line 
24, insert: 

“Post Office and Federal office building; 
Houma, Louisiana, in addition to the sum 
heretofore appropriated, $2,064,000;”. 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 12 and 
concur therein, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 14: Page 11, line 21, 
insert: 

“Post Office and Federal office building, 
Providence, Rhode Island, in addition to the 
sum heretofore ‘appropriated, $1,355,600;". 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr, Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 14 and 
concur. therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 19: Page 21, line 9, 
insert: “of which $10,000,000 shall be avail- 
able only for use at the Mississippi Test 
Facility/Slidell Computer Complex and at 
other NASA facilities which can accommo- 
date earth environmental studies to furnish, 
on a nonreimbursable basis, basic institu- 
tional and technical services to Federal agen- 
cies, resident at the complexes, in pursuit of 
space and environmental missions:” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 


I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 19 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next amendment in dis- 
agreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 25: Page 24, line 24, 
insert: “including necessary funds to com- 
plete the Institutional Investors Study.” 
MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 25 and 
concur therein. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKEER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 30: Page 31, line 
17, strike out: 

“CoUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 

“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 

“For expenses necessary for the Council on 
Environmental Quality, in carrying out its 
functions under the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (Public Law 91-190), in- 
cluding partial support of the Environmental 
Quality Council and the Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee on Environmental Quality, 
$650,000.” 

And insert: 
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“CoUNCIL ON ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY AND 
OFFICE OF ENVIRONMENTAL QUALITY 


“SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


“For expenses necessary for the Council on 
Environmental Quality and the Office of En- 
vironmental Quality, in carrying out their 
functions under the National Environmental 
Policy Act of 1969 (Public Law 91-190) and 
the National Environmental Improvement 
Act of 1970 (Public Law 91-224), including 
hire of passenger vehicles, and support of the 
Cabinet Committee on the Environment and 
the Citizens’ Advisory Committee on En- 
vironmental Quality established by Executive 
Order 11472 of May 29, 1969, as amended by 
Executive Order 11514 of March 5, 1970, 
$1,500,000.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 30 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the sum named in said 
amendment insert: "$1,000,000". 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Senate amendment No. 39: Page 38, line 
7, insert: 


“LOANS FOR HOUSING AND RELATED FACILITIES 
FOR ELDERLY OR HANDICAPPED FAMILIES 


“For loans authorized by section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959 (42 U.S.C. 1701q), 
$25,000,000.” 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 


Mr, EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 39 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert on page 41 after line 15: 


“HOUSING FOR THE ELDERLY OR HANDICAPPED 
FUND 


“For the revolving fund established pur- 
suant to Section 202 of the Housing Act of 
1959, as amended (12 U.S.C. 1701q et seq.), 
$10,000,000, to remain available until ex- 
pended.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the next amendment in 
disagreement. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Senate amendment No. 55: Page 56, line 9, 
insert: 

“Sec. 512. No part of any appropriations 
contained in this Act shall be available for 
the procurement of or for the payment of the 
salary of any person engaged in the procure- 
ment of any hand or measuring tool(s) not 
produced in the United States or its posses- 
sions except to the extent that the Admin- 
istrator of the General Services Administra- 
tion or his designee shall determine that a 
satisfactory quality and sufficient quantity 
of hand or measuring tools produced in the 
United States or its possessions cannot be 
procured as and when needed from sources 
in the United States and its possessions or 
except in accordance with procedures pre- 
scribed by section 6—104.4(b) of Armed Serv- 
ices Procurement Regulation dated January 
1, 1969, as such regulation existed on June 
15, 1970.” 
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MOTION OFFERED BY MR. EVINS OF TENNESSEE 

Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee moves that the 
House recede from its disagreement to the 
amendment of the Senate numbered 55 and 
concur therein with an amendment, as fol- 
lows: In lieu of the matter proposed by said 
amendment insert: 

“Sec. 512..No part of any appropriations 
contained in this Act shall be available for 
the procurement of or for the payment of 
the salary of any person engaged in the pro- 
curement of any hand or measuring tool(s) 
not produced in the United States or its pos- 
sessions except to the extent that the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services or his de- 
signee shall determine that a satisfactory 
quality and sufficient quantity of hand or 
measuring tools produced in the United 
States or its possessions cannot be procured 
as and when needed from sources in the 
United States and its possessions or except in 
accordance with procedures prescribed by 
section 6-104.4(b) of Armed Services Pro- 
curement Regulation dated January 1,.1969, 
as such regulation existed on June 15, 1970. 
This section shall be applicable to all solicit- 
ations for bids opened after its enactment.” 


The motion was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the votes by 
which action was taken on the several 
motions was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee, Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers who have spoken on the conference 
report may have 5 legislative days in 
which to revise and extend their re- 
marks, and that I may be permitted to 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 


REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT HAILS 
HUD APPROPRIATION BILL 


(Mr. ALBERT asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD.) 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives today in giving final 
approval to the HUD appropriation bill 
has demonstrated in no uncertain terms 
that the 91st Congress is fully committed 
to a reordering of this Nation’s national 
priorities. The Congress has acted to 
increase the President’s budgetary re- 
quests for both urban renewal and water 
and sewer facilities by $350 million each. 
We have thus showed an awareness of 
the magnitude of the problems of urban 
decay and pollution with which this 
country is now faced, While in the light 
of the seriousness of those problems, 
these increases are undoubtedly quite 
modest, their significance is vital. Con- 
gressional increases in Presidential re- 
quests for urban renewal and water and 
sewer facilities funds are unprecedented. 
These increases, therefore, underline the 
urgency, and commitment to immediate 
and dynamic action in these areas, 
with which this Democratic Congress 
views these problems. I earnestly hope 
that President Nixon shares that view 
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and that not only will he sign this vitally 
needed measure, but of equal importance 
use the funds which we have provided to 
make a modest start in countering urban 
decay and in curbing pollution. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
RULES TO FILE PRIVILEGED RE- 
PORTS 


Mr, SISK. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of 
the Committee on Rules, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Rules may have until midnight tonight 
to file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 17654) to improve 
the operation of the legislative branch of 
the Federal Government, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ques- 
tion is on the motion offered by the gen- 
tleman from California. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 17654, 
with Mr. Natcuer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday, the Clerk had read 
section 118, ending on page 39, line 4 of 
the bill, and there was pending an 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from. Texas (Mr. WHITE) and an amend- 
ment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa (Mr, SMITH). 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa (Mr. 
SMITH) to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, a parli- 
amentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, under 
what procedure at this time, insofar as 
we adjourned last evening and agreed to 
reconvene today for consideration of the 
amendment pending, offered by mie, 
could the amendment be explained to 
the membership prior to this vote being 
taken? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to inform the gentleman from Texas that 
there was no Member on his feet seeking 
recognition, and for that reason the 
Chair put the question to the Committee. 
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Mr. WHITE. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word: 

Mr. Chairman, I hope the membership 
will recall the debate that transpired last 
evening. Those who were here will recall 
it. Some of the Members were not here 
and do not know what is contained in 
this amendment. 

This amendment is an opportunity for 
real progress. In essence, this amend- 
ment will prove that at the time a quorum 
call is ordered, at the discretion of the 
Speaker or the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, he could call 
for tally sheets to be laid out, at which 
time the Members present shall be 
recorded. 

Now, when a quorum is reached, of 100 
Members in the Committee of the Whole 
House, or a quorum of the House, which- 
ever was involved, the Clerk could advise 
the Speaker or the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole that a quorum 
was present, at which time a motion could 
be entertained that the further call of 
the roll be dispensed with. 

At that time business would then re- 
sume. But for 30 minutes from the com- 
mencement of the quorum call the Mem- 
bers could come in and have their pres- 
ence recorded. 

The language is such that it does not 
restrict the manner in which this can 
be done. Tally sheets can be laid at any 
place in this hall that will cause least 
confusion and conflict. 

I submit to the Members that this will 
cut down 20 minutes of our 30 to 35 
minutes the quorum calls take today. 

This does not conflict with the McClory 
amendment, which provides for elec- 
tronic voting in the House itself. That 
amendment does not touch the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. My amendment 
does touch the Committee of the Whole 
House, to save considerable time there. 

As an alternative, it also allows such 
a procedure in the House itself. If the 
electronic system which is to be provided 
for breaks down, then we would have 
this alternative. If we have not acquired 
an electronic system by the next Con- 
gress, then this alternative would be 
available. 

It is strictly discretionary, and it does 
not disturb present procedures. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. I just want to point 
out that the rules of the House do pro- 
vide that the rules of the proceedings of 
the House shall be observed in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House so far as may 
be applicable, so if we do install an elec- 
tronic voting system it would be capable 
of use in the Committee of the Whole 
as well as in the House. 

Mr. WHITE. The gentleman may be 
right on that, but this would not con- 
flict. This an alternative proceeding 
which may be used. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman saying 
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that this is discretionary both with the 
Speaker and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole? 

Mr. WHITE. Respectively, yes. 

Mr. GROSS. Why does the gentleman 
want to give that kind of discretionary 
authority? 

Mr. WHITE. Because there may be oc- 
casions when we would find there could 
be a considerable saving of time. In his 
discretion and in his judgment he could 
use this system, if there might be a sav- 
ing of time. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. UDALL. I commend the gentle- 
man from Texas on the leadership he 
has shown in bringing forward this 
amendment. I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor. 

It is permissive. It is discretionary. It 
is optional. It is simply another tool by 
which the Speaker and the Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole can seek to 
cut 15 or 20 minutes off of the time 
required every time we have a call of 
the House. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. SCHEUER. I should like to add 
my congratulations to the gentleman 
from Texas. He has been working on 
this for a long period of time in an 
extremely professional and thoughtful 
way. I believe this amendment would 
save each Member untold hundreds of 
hours every year. Mr. WHITE has in- 
formed me that, averaging two quorum 
calls per day, the House consumes one- 
sixth of its working day on quorum calls. 
If at least 350 Members out of 435 answer 
their names as is usual, each such day 
43 8-hour man-days are used in quorum 
calls, or the equivalent of over $7,000 
per day in the money value of the Mem- 
ber’s time. We are all in the gentleman’s 
debt for the fine job he has done. 

Mr. WHITE. I thank the gentleman. 

If this is found not to be useful, then 
of course it will remain dormant. If it is 
useful it will save a considerable amount 
of time of the Members of the Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. WHITE). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Committee 
divided, and there were—ayes 68, noes 20. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BINGHAM 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BINGHAM: On 
page 39, after line 4, insert the following new 
section: 

“Sec. 120. Clause 6 of Rule XXIII of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘If time for debate 
on such section or paragraph is limited under 
this clause, a Member shall not be recog- 
nized to speak on such pending amend- 
ment.” 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Clerk reread 
the amendment. I believe he eliminated 
part of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reread the amendment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the amendment 
as read include the following language, 
which was intended: “during that limited 
time if he has previously spoken thereon.” 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, and I will not object, 
the copy of the amendment that was de- 
livered to us by the gentleman from New 
York certainly is not in line with what I 
understood to have been read. Is the 
gentleman striking out part of what he 
originally proposed to offer? 

Mr. BINGHAM, That is correct. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 

further, what I am trying to do is simply 
get to what we have pending before us. 
Under my reservation to object at what 
point, in the matter which we have be- 
fore us and which has been distributed, 
does the gentleman propose to cut off 
the language? 
Mr. BINGHAM. Everything following 
the words “if he has previously spoken 
thereon”. I think if I could explain the 
amendment, Mr. Chairman, I could an- 
swer some of the questions which have 
been posed by the gentleman from 
California. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, we cannot write leg- 
islation on the floor this way. May I re- 
spectfully suggest that the gentleman 
from New York withdraw his amend- 
ment until it is perfected and then pre- 
sent it to both desks and give sufficient 
time until some of us have had an Oppor- 
tunity to review it. We cannot give unan- 
imous consent that amendments be re- 
structured in the well of the House. I 
have absolutely no objection to the gen- 
tleman offering his amendment, but I 
certainly recommend that he ask unan- 
imous consent that it be withdrawn, per- 
fected and presented to both desks. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to with- 
draw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JACOBS 


Mr. JACOBS, Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jacoss: On 
page 39, after line 4, add the following new 
section: 

“SEC. 123(a) Clause 23 of Rule XI of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: ‘In addition, the Committee on 
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Rules shall not report any rule or order for 
the consideration of any legislative measure 
which limits, restricts, or eliminates the ac- 
tual reading of that measure for amendment 
or the offering of any amendment to that 
measure.’. 

“(b) Clause 7 of Rule XXIII of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘When any measure is reported from a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, it shall be in 
order, immediately after the adoption of the 
order for the engrossment and third reading 
of the measure and before consideration of 
the question of final passage, for any Member 
of the committee which has reported that 
measure to offer a motion that all necessary 
changes in that measure, which are purely 
technical and perfecting in nature and are 
subject to approval by such committee, be 
made in its engrossment, Such motion is of 
the highest privilege and shall be decided 
with debate. If such motion is adopted, then 
the technical and perfecting changes ap- 
proved by the committee shall be deemed to 
have been read in the third reading, and 
shall be included in the engrossment, of that 
measure.’.” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order on the amendment. How- 
ever, I would be perfectly happy to have 
the gentleman from Indiana explain 
what he proposes to do, but I would like 
to reserve a point of order against the 
amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I was going to make a point of order 
against the gentleman’s amendment be- 
cause it clearly limits and violates the 
rule under which we are proceeding. But 
if the gentleman has a desire to speak on 
it, I shall reserve a point of order until 
after the gentleman speaks on it. 

Mr. JACOBS. I have expressed no such 
desire. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I raise the point of order that this 
very definitely limits the jurisdiction of 
the Rules Committee and would prohibit 
us from issuing a closed rule and other 
types of rules. The rule under which this 
measure was considered strictly prohibits 
the changing of any jurisdiction of any 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Indiana desire to be heard on the 
point of order? 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, as I un- 
derstand the term “jurisdiction,” it 
means the territory or subject matter 
over which legal power is exercisable, not 
the rules by which such power proceeds. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. NATCHER). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The Chair would like to point out to 
the gentleman from Indiana that under 
House Resolution 1093 we have the fol- 
lowing language, beginning in line 11: 

No amendments to the bill shall be in order 
which would have the effect of changing the 


jurisdiction of any committee of the House 
listed in Rule XI. 


Therefore, the Chair sustains the 

point of order. 
PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, my par- 
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liamentary inquiry is for some enlight- 
enment about the word “jurisdiction” 
itself, the definition of the word “juris- 
diction”? Does it refer to subject mat- 
ter and territory, or relate to the man- 
ner in which the Committee on Rules 
can make a report within its jurisdic- 
tion? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to point out to the gentleman from 
Indiana that under the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Indiana 
there is the following language: 

The Committee on Rules shall not report 
any rule or order for the consideration of 
any legislative measure which limits, re- 
stricts, or eliminates the actual reading of 
that measure for amendment or the offer- 
ing of any amendment to that measure. 


Therefore the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Indiana restricts the 
jurisdictional powers of the Committee 
on Rules. For that reason the point of 
order must be sustained. 

Mr. JACOBS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I take this time, my 
amendment having been ruled out of 
order, simply to say for the record that 
one of the most intolerable shackles of 
the legislative process of the House of 
Representatives and its Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union in my judgment is the so-called 
closed rule. 

Now, it may well be—although I do 
not think so—that the petroleum indus- 
try in the United States is entitled to 
deduct for tax purposes an expense 
which it in fact has not incurred. Where 
I come from this is known as back-door 
spending by the Federal Government. 
Where I come from my constituents 
have some question about whether they 
should each pay from 50 to 75 to 100 or 
even more dollars a year above their 
fair share of taxes just so the petroleum 
industry in this country might pay sub- 
stantially less than its fair share of 
Federal income taxes. 

Now, it may well be that this is the will 
of the House of Representatives. It may 
well be that this is the will of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. I think it is 
more likely that this loophole is not the 
will of the American people because of 
the billions of dollars that they have to 
pay in lieu of a fair share’s being paid 
by the big oil companies. 

But if it is the judgment of the House 
of Representatives that such loopholes 
or such excusing from the payment of 
tax should be accorded that industry, it 
strikes me that the day should come 
when this House of Representatives 
should be given the opportunity to vote 
specifically on that question. 

In none of the days that I have served 
in the House of Representatives or in 
this committee has that opportunity 
ever been presented. And the device of 
the so-called closed rule has been the 
device by which I, as a Representative 
of nearly half a million Americans who 
pay taxes to make up for the taxes that 
the petroleum industry does not pay, 
have been denied the opportunity to vote 
upon that question. It is difficult for six 
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people to carry a piano. But it is espe- 
cially difficult when two of the biggest 
ones are riding on it. 

Now, I hear it said that ordinary, 
mere, mortal Members of Congress are 
not smart enough or well-informed 
enough or educated enough on the sub- 
ject of taxes to comprehend the tax bill 
when it comes to the floor; to under- 
stand all its complications and com- 
plexities; we just do not understand it 
well enough to be allowed to offer 
amendments. And I submit to you that, 
more likely, one reason that such bills 
are reported in such a way is that Mem- 
bers of Congress such as myself under- 
stand the loophole tax bills all too well. 

And speaking of ‘“‘well”—some oil wells 
in this country have been depleted, as I 
understand, three, four, five, and 15 
times. 

So I merely take this time and I do not 
think I can fully do my duty to my con- 
science or to my constituents without 
saying that I hope the means will be af- 
forded to the Members of the Congress 
to vote on the record either for or against 
these loopholes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. It is true, however, 
is it not, that when one of these closed 
rules, to which the gentleman just stated 
he had objection—and I agree with his 
objection—comes to the floor of the 
House, the Members do have an oppor- 
tunity to vote on the rule? 

Mr. JACOBS. Yes; and if the majority 
of the Members—and I understand the 
gentleman’s point and I will respond to 
it in this way—it is almost exactly the 
same as the bill itself—take it or leave it. 
If you vote on a closed rule that relates 
to one good and one bad matter you can- 
not reject the bad without rejecting the 
good. 

I am saying I think a major issue of 
this kind should come to the vote of the 
House of Representatives as an issue it- 
self and not bootlegged with other ele- 
ments of true tax reform. In the notori- 
ous so-called tax reform bill we just 
passed, not a hair of the head of the 
petroleum industry was touched. 

I do not like to talk personalities or 
talk about individuals. I do not care who 
is right. But I have the deep suspicion 
and belief myself about what is right in 
this situation, and I would like to have 
the opportunity to vote on it. 

We are concerned about oil slicks in 
this country and I am beginning to be 
just as concerned about slick oil. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JACOBS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Again I just want 
to make the point that on a closed rule 
if a majority of the membership objects 
to it, it will be turned down. 

Mr. JACOBS. The point is not quite the 
same. It is like saying when you are 
drowning, you can have a life raft only 
if you will agree to have a tiger on it— 
which is a rather difficult choice to make. 

Or putting it another way: “Give them 
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someday our daily bread”—under cer- 
tain conditions. I just do not think that 
an issue of this kind should be blocked 
from a vote in the House of Representa- 
tives since before I was born. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRE. VANIK 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. VANIK: on 
page 39, after line 4 and before line 5, insert 
the following: 
“ADDITIONAL LIMITATION ON RULES AND ORDERS 

OF THE COMMITTEE ON RULES 

“Sec. 119. Clause 23 of Rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by inserting immediately before the period 
at the end thereof a semicolon and the 
following: nor shall it report any rule or 
order which shall operate to prevent a vote to 
approve or disapprove any individual section 
of a bill or resolution”.” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a 
point of order against the amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I also reserve a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen from 
California (Mr. SmirH and Mr. SISK) 
have reserved points of order against the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. VANIK). 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. VANIK). 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, since the 
ruling of the Chair on this point of order 
would probably be identical with the 
ruling on the amendment that was off- 
ered by my distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Jacoss), I 
will address the Committee within this 
reservation. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to point out that 
what I was endeavoring to do in this 
amendment was to give the House an op- 
portunity to vote section by section on a 
bill that comes to the House on a closed 
rule. 

Now this would not permit the intro- 
duction of any new matter. It would not 
put the House in a position of writing 
a bill. But it would be a way of providing 
the membership of the House with a 
way of expressing itself on a specific sec- 
tion to which there may be great objec- 
tion. 

Under the closed rule procedure, we 
have developed a system of conglomerate 
legislation in which there are many dif- 
ferent unrelated parts of legislation that 
are combined. The legislation comes here 
on a closed rule and the membership of 
the House has to either take the whole 
package or reject it. 

I think that somehow or other if we 
gave the House an opportunity to vote 
on a proposal under a closed rule, section 
by section, it would permit the member- 
ship to express itself and we probably 
would end up improving the legislative 
product. 

Under these circumstances, I expect 
to ask the Rules Committee, when the 
trade bill is submitted sometime in the 
next week or so, to recognize this prin- 
ciple and give the membership of the 
House the opportunity to reject a sec- 
tion which it may find unworthy or to 
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which a majority may find objection- 
able. This would permit us, I believe, 
to perfect the legislative product with- 
out taking over from the appropriate 
committee the right to legislate in the 
general area. 

Mr, Chairman, in light of the point 
of order that is made, I would like to 
have unanimous consent to withdraw 
my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio that his amendment be with- 
drawn? 

Mr. VANIK,. With the understanding 
that I can approach the Rules Commit- 
tee later on and ask for this kind of 
language in a closed rule on bills such 
as the trade bill and other issues during 
the course of this session. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Chairman, with the gentleman yield? 

Mr. VANIK. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I do not 
think the gentleman should be under 
any illusions that the Rules Committee 
can grant the kind of rule the gentle- 
man is suggesting he may request in 
connection with the trade bill. I realize 
he can request virtually any kind of rule, 
but I doubt very much that we would be 
able to furnish you with a rule telling 
the House how it shall conduct its vot- 
ing on a particular bill, that it should 
vote at the end of every section. You 
would have to have a change in the 
Rules of the House rather than expect 
the Rules Committee, in a resolution 
reporting a bill to the House, to assume 
that burden. 

Mr. VANIK. What rule of the House 
would prohibit the kind of rule I sug- 
gest? What prevents a separate vote on 
the bill section-by-section, if a rule per- 
mits this procedure? 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. I cannot 
point the gentleman to any rule that 
would prohibit it. Maybe it is something 
that might be barred by custom rather 
than a specific rule. But to my knowl- 
edge we have never attempted—and I 
see the ranking member on our side of 
the aisle here and he perhaps is in a 
better position than I am to attest to the 
customs of the committee—but I do not 
think you should suggest that we are to 
bear the responsibility of fulfilling that 
kind of request. 

Mr. VANIK. Then I might suggest to 
the gentleman that the reform we have 
adopted on a teller vote has no effect 
when you deal with the difficult sections 
of a conglomerate bill that is presented 
to this body. I certainly hope some way 
might be developed to permit the mem- 
bership of the House to express itself 
a respect to obnoxious sections in a 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio to withdraw his amendment? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chariman, I am particularly im- 
pressed with the fact that some of those 
who, only a few moments ago were so 
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insistent about changing the rules with 
respect to quorum calls, apparently for 
the purpose of seeing to it that the Mem- 
bers are on the floor and present for busi- 
ness, are conspicuous now by their ab- 
sence. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Seventy-four Members are present, 
not a quorum. The Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 
their names: 

[Roll No. 239] 


Fallon 
Feighan 
Flynt 
Foley 
Fraser 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 


Meskill 
Ottinger 
Pelly 
Pollock 
Powell 
Rarick 
Reid, N.Y. 
Rogers, Colo. 
Rosenthal 
Roudebush 
Ryan 
Scheuer 
Sebelius 
Sikes 
Teague, Tex. 
Thompson, N.J. 
Tunney 
Weicker 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Alexander 
Anderson, 
Tenn. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Berry 
Blanton 


Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Dawson 
Diggs 


Kuykendall 
Lioyd 
McDade 
McEwen 
Dingell Matsunaga Wydler 
Edwards, La. Mayne Wyman 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. NatcHER, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 17654, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 366 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

(Mr. VANIK asked and was given per- 
mission to speak out of order.) 

MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE LATE HONORABLE 
MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time to advise the House that on Tues- 
day, August 4, at 10:30 a.m. at St. Peter’s 
Church, 313 Second Street SE., there 
will be a memorial service for our former 
distinguished colleague from Ohio, the 
late Honorable Michael J. Kirwan. 

This will be the only memorial service 
for Mike Kirwan in the Washington area. 
I hope the Members of the House will 
endeavor to be present. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEIGER OF 
WISCONSIN 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEIGER of Wis- 
consin: On page 39, immediately after line 
4, insert the following: 

“PRINTED RECORD OF HOUSE FLOOR PROCEDURES 

“Sec. —. The Rules of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new Rule: 

“Rule XLV 
“Printed Record of Floor Procedures 

“‘1. The body of the Congressional Record 

for the House of Representatives shall con- 
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tain an accurate and verbatim account of 
remarks actually delivered on the floor of the 
House together with such permitted tables, 
statistics, and other supporting data dealing 
directly with the subject matter under dis- 
cussion; and such remarks and data shall 
appear in the order in which they were 
delivered. 

“*2. Extensions and revisions of remarks 
in the Congressional Record delivered on the 
floor of the House shall be limited to the cor- 
rection of grammatical and typographical 
errors; and in no event shall such corrections 
make any change in the meaning, content, or 
substance of those remarks. 

“:3. Members shall be entitled to make in- 
sertions in the Congressional Record of re- 
marks not actually delivered on the floor. As 
appropriate, such insertions shall appear fol- 
lowing the record of the entire debate to 
which they are germane and prior to the rec- 
ord of a vote: Provided, That such insertions 
shall be printed in a type face distinctively 
different from that used for verbatim 
remarks.’ ” 

And make the appropriate and necessary 
technical changes in the bill. 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I hesitated for some time be- 
fore offering this amendment. This 
amendment would create a new rule in 
the House of Representatives relating 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

In essence, it does three things. 

One, it says that the body of the Rec- 
orp shall contain an accurate and ver- 
batim account of the remarks actually 
delivered on the floor and such remarks 
and data shall appear in the order in 
which they were delivered. 

Two, it says extensions and revisions 
of remarks delivered on the floor shall 
be limited to the correction of grammati- 
cal and typographical errors and in no 
event shall such corrections make any 
change in the meaning, content, or sub- 
stance of such remarks. 

Number three is: Members shall be 
entitied to make insertions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of remarks not actu- 
ally delivered, but such insertions shall 
appear in a distinctly different type face 
from that used for the verbatim re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress in its 
report in 1967 said: 

The Congressional Record is intended to 
fulfill a number of functions. It is a chronol- 
ogy of the floor proceedings of both Houses. 
It is a basic source document for informa- 
tion on current legislative issues. It is a tool 
for the transmission of the views of the of- 
ficeholder to his constituents. 


In a chapter in the book “We Propose: 
A Modern Congress” the distinguished 
and able gentieman from Arizona (Mr. 
RHODES) in his chapter on “Floor Pro- 
cedure” on page 213, said this: 


Finally, I would call attention to the privi- 
lege of Members to “revise and extend” re- 
marks in the Congressional Record. The 
privilege is useful, and in the light of the 
very heavy burden today’s Congressman car- 
ries, perhaps even necessary. In the interest 
of historical accuracy, however, I would rec- 
ommend (1) that all remarks not actually 
delivered on the Floor of the House be set 
forth in different print from recorded debate, 
and (2) that the privilege of revising one’s 
remarks be confined to grammatical correc- 
tion and never allowed to alter the meaning 
or to misrepresent the circumstances of de- 
bate in colloquy between Members. 
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In essence this ought to be called the 
Rhodes amendment, because the sub- 
stance and content of this amendment 
comes from that chapter of “We Pro- 
pose” as written by the distinguished 
gentleman from Arizona (Mr. RHODES). 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man's yielding. 

I should like to get clear exactly what 
the gentleman seeks to do here. Under 
present procedures, of course, Members 
can extend their remarks only by unani- 
mous consent; is that not right? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. That is 
correct. 

Mr. SISK, And they can revise only by 
unanimous consent. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the intent of the language 
is to provide for Members a right under 
the rules to simply insert their remarks 
and have them printed, or to make such 
revisions as are outlined in No. 2, for ex- 
ample? There is no longer any necessity 
for unanimous consent or anything of 
that kind? Is that basically what the 
gentleman seeks to do? 

Again, I am not discussing the merits. 
I am trying to get clear what the effect 
would be. As the gentleman knows, at 
the present time all this must be done by 
unanimous consent. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. My re- 
sponse to the distinguished chairman of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Rules would be that unanimous consent 
would still be required or, as is the sys- 
tem that we use today, if, for example, in 
general debate a blanket unanimous con- 
sent were granted for all Members to ex- 
tend their remarks in the body of the 
Recorp on the subject matter, that 
would still be required also. 

What the intent of the amendment 
is is to say that the Recorp shall be a 
proceeding of those remarks actually de- 
livered on the floor of the House, and 
those remarks which were not delivered 
but for which permission is granted 
would be set in a different type face than 
those which were actually delivered. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I am sympathetic, I believe, with 
respect to what I believe my colleague 
and friend is attempting to get at. As 
the gentleman knows, our RECORD very 
often is criticized for all kinds of things 
it contains and for the fact that it does 
not necessarily contain exactly what a 
Member said, and so on. 

I do raise this point, because it seems 
rather important to me, as I understand 
the rules today, that we can do these 
things only by unanimous consent. If the 
gentleman will note the language, for 
example, in number 3 of his amendment, 
it says, “Members. shall be entitled to 
make insertions in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp,” et cetera et cetera. It would 
seem to me, if we put this into the rules, 
then we would be eliminating any neces- 
sity for unanimous consent. 

Again I am not discussing the merits. 
Perhaps this is all right, Perhaps it is 
not. But I do believe we ought to know 
exactly what the impact of this would be 
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in connection with present practice and 
procedures. 

(By unanimous consent (at the request 
of Mr. Sisk) Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. May I 
say to the distinguished gentleman from 
California that my intent was that there 
would not be a change in the present 
practice or procedure as used in the 
House of Representatives insofar as ex- 
tensions are concerned in the House. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Do I understand 
this to be the intent of the bill in a prac- 
tical situation. In the last session of Con- 
gress, as I recall it, in the debate on the 
anti-riot bill there was a question ad- 
dressed on the floor to one of the authors 
as to whether or not the element of en- 
gagement in interstate commerce would 
include travel by interstate facility from 
one town that was in a State to another 
town that was in the same State. The 
reply to the inquiry was no, that it would 
require travel between two States. Later 
the gentleman who made the answer, 
and made it utterly in good faith, dis- 
covered that he was in error. So he talked 
to the inquirer and told him that he was 
going to have to change his answer. Of 
course, the person who made the inquiry 
made no protest because it was of no 
interest to him particularly and the sec- 
ond gentleman was acting with great 
cordiality and in the proper process. 
However, the result was that the next 
day we had a history of legislative enact- 
ment which, if used by a court, would in- 
dicate exactly the opposite matter be- 
fore the House than that which was be- 
fore the House as far as the legislative 
history is concerned. It was not just a 
matter between A and B, but it was the 
important necessity of having the true 
history before the House so that the 
court could properly interpret it that was 
in issue. 

A I understand your amendment, this 
sort of thing would not be permitted 
even by unanimous consent, but an ordi- 
nary correction of grammar, for example, 
could be permitted by unanimous con- 
sent but only by unanimous consent. Is 
that the proper construction of the 
amendment? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. My an- 
swer to the gentleman from Texas is to 
say that the language of the amendment 
says, “in no event shall such corrections 
make any change in the meaning, con- 
tent, or substance of those remarks,” 
which is to say explicitly those remarks 
were the remarks that were delivered on 
the floor of the House. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I understand. I think 
it is a very laudable amendment. With- 
out it we actually mislead the courts as 
to what the legislative history of a bill is 
in the instance of the type that I de- 
scribed. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s comment. 

May I say in further response to the 
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gentleman from California that the rule, 
since this comes as a rule, which is not 
now the case, since this is under title 44 
of the United States Code and the Joint 
Committee on Printing, I structured it in 
a way that says Members shall be en- 
titled to make insertions to make very 
clear that that right is granted and not 
that the present practice and procedure 
in the House would be changed. Is that 
helpful to the gentleman in terms of try- 
ing to understand the intent of the 
amendment? 

Mr. SISK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the statement 
that the gentleman makes as to the in- 
tent, but, of course, these rules will have 
to be interpreted in future years. I be- 
lieve as I read this language it would 
eliminate any necessity of any unani- 
mous-consent request because it makes it 
a part of a right. As the gentleman 
knows, to cite an example, I can get up 
and get unanimous consent, I suppose, to 
move the U.S. Capitol to Denver, if there 
was no objection. You can do almost any- 
thing here by unanimous consent, if no 
one objects. And if you want to proceed 
with it, that is. The point that I am 
making here is, then when we act to put 
in a rule, if we make it a rule, that the 
Members shall be entitled to make in- 
sertions, and I cited that also to some 
extent with the same kind of language 
in 1 and 2, it seems to me by rule it 
makes these things possible. There would 
be no point then in unanimous-consent 
requests. And, that there would be no 
point in having a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, because a Member would have as 
a matter of privilege under the rules of 
the House the right anyway. 

Again, I am not saying it is bad but 
I am not sure how we are going to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the inter- 
est of the gentleman from Wisconsin in 
connection with this matter regarding 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, because over 
the years there has been a considerable 
amount of criticism of the content of the 
RECORD. There have been charges at times 
that the Recorp does not necessarily rep- 
resent the actual occurrences on the floor 
of the House or exactly the words spoken. 
However, to the extent that some way 
could be devised to correct that criticism, 
of course I am all for it. 

However, I would feel that without a 
better study of exactly how this language 
might be interpreted, I would almost have 
to oppose it because it does substantially 
revise what I understand to be our pro- 
cedures today. 

It seems to me that the language makes 
very clear that a Member shall be en- 
titled to make insertions in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of remarks not actu- 
ally delivered, and so on. But I would like 
to raise one further point with my 
friend, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
(Mr. STEIGER), in connection with this 
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matter. Again, the gentleman may feel 
this is not a meritorious point, but it 
does go to the matter of expediting the 
work of the House. 

Take for example, the bill which we 
are on right now, and on which we have 
been working for the better part of 3 
weeks. We have from time to time sought 
unanimous consent for Members to have 
5 legislative days in which to extend their 
remarks. Many Members have come to 
me and have asked for time and unani- 
mous consent to extend their remarks 
and we have yielded for that purpose. 

The point I am making is that in most 
cases I could visualize Members who 
would desire to have their statement in 
the Recorp on a given subject as though 
it was given at the time indicated by its 
place in the RECORD. 

But I am inclined to think that if 
they were going to be tagged with a 
change ir format or a change in type or 
the use of italics, or whatever the pro- 
vision might be for setting up those re- 
marks as not having been given on the 
floor, that most Members will insist upon 
their time to speak, which they have a 
right to do. 

Again, I can visualize that this could 
double or triple the time element in- 
volved on so many matters that come 
before the House. 

As the gentleman knows, in many 
eases there is a general unanimous-con- 
sent request here and that there may be 
as many as 50 Members or 75 Members 
who extend their remarks on a given sub- 
ject because of their interest in and the 
work they have done on it. But under this 
procedure, I feel that a substantial per- 
centage of those Members would proba- 
bly insist upon taking the time to actu- 
ally make their statement on the floor. 
Thus, it would seem to me that it would 
become a substantial delaying operation. 

I yield to the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin (Mr, STEIGER) to comment upon that 
observation. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding, and I 
appreciate his comments. However, let 
me be perfectly clear and honest with 
the gentleman. Yes, you do run the risk 
that debate might be extended by virtue 
of making it so that there is a different 
type face used on those remarks not ac- 
tually delivered. However, my point is 
that it seems to me that is the only fair 
way to do it, that we should differentiate 
between those who did deliver their re- 
marks and those who did not. The REC- 
orD today is simply not accurate. 

If the gentleman will yield further, 
let me ask the gentleman—— 

Mr. SISK. I would be glad to yield to 
the gentleman, but let me say that I was 
looking around for the gentleman from 
Ohio (Mr. Hays) who is here, and I do 
not know, but I hope he may contribute 
to this colloquy. 

Because at the present time the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD is under the Joint 
Committee on Printing, and they have 
the jurisdiction over the type of printing 
and the arrangements of the Recorp, 
and things of that kind. And I recognize 
that this amendment, if it becomes part 
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of the rules, could change that situation 
possibly. 

I am concerned about a thorough un- 
derstanding of the change in procedure 
as well, and of the possibility that it 
could delay debate on the floor of the 
House in connection with matters be- 
fore the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. SISK. I will yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin on that matter. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding again. 

First, let me say that I did show this 
amendment to the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Frrepet), the chairman 
of the Joint Committee on Printing, and 
to other Members—the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Dent) and the gen- 
tleman from Ohio (Mr. DEVINE) so that 
they were aware of the amendment, of 
its impact, and what it proposed to do. 

Second, let me ask the gentleman from 
California if he is saying that what I 
have stated as the legislative intent is 
not sufficient to get by this problem by 
saying by the way the rule is being re- 
written, that unanimous consent must 
still be requested. 

As I said, it is not my intent to dis- 
rupt the present practice, that unani- 
mous consent still is required, but I sup- 
pose one could add those words if that 
would help. 

Mr. SISK. If I understand what the 
gentleman is saying, the gentleman is 
saying that in spite of the language of— 
let us take No. 3 in the amendment, be- 
cause I think it is more obvious there, 
the language says: 

Members shall be entitled to make inser- 
tions in the Congressional Record of remarks 
not actually delivered on the floor. 


Now, what would be the point of a 
unanimous-consent request? What would 
you be seeking unanimous consent 
to do beyond the authority granted in 
that part of the Recorp, as I understand 
it? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. It is my 
understanding that permission is now 
possible for Members to extend their re- 
marks with a unanimous-consent re- 
i i Am I wrong in that understand- 

? 

Mr. SISK. That is correct. At any time 
the gentleman can get unanimous con- 
sent to do that. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK, I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that if you read the gentleman’s 
amendment it does away with unani- 
mous consent, and gives any Member a 
right to extend without restricting any- 
body in any way. 

Mr, SISK. That is exactly the point. 

Mr. HAYS. I do not think there is any 
question about that. 

Mr, SISK. That is the point I was at- 
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tempting to make. And it is my under- 
standing the gentleman from Wisconsin 
said he did not intend to do that, but in 
spite of his intent the language says 
that, and certainly I believe would be so 
interpreted by any parliamentarian. At 
least, that is the concern I have. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, it seems to 
me that what ought to be done here, and 
that is what was done yesterday with 
another amendment offered by a differ- 
ent gentleman, but with the same name, 
and that is withdraw the amendment 
and rewrite it to do what the gentleman 
intends it to do. I do not believe the 
gentleman intends to do away with the 
asking of unanimous consent, but that 
is the way his amendment is written. I 
think it certainly does do that. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia would yield further, it is not my 
intent to do that, and I will ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment, if the gentleman will yield for that 
purpose, with the understanding it can 
be reoffered. 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin for that purpose. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the amendment with the un- 
Sa ogee rye that it may be reoffered 
ater. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Chairman, would the gen- 
tleman repeat his request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin will restate his request. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I had asked unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw the amendment, with 
the understanding that it could be re- 
offered later. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman that the 
gentleman may request that the amend- 
ment be withdrawn. 

Is there objection to that request? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object, it would ap- 
pear that a small amendment to the 
amendment could cure the matter. I 
happen to have one on the desk, and I 
should like to offer it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. All right, 
I will be willing to withdraw my re- 
quest. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin? 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry, was not the amend- 
ment withdrawn? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has not 
passed on that question. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I ob- 
ject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, has my time 
expired? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
California has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I may not 
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necessarily have to use it, but I am try- 
ing to find out exactly where we are 
here. 

I will simply say, it is my hope that 
the amendment which the gentleman 
from Texas apparently proposes to offer 
may clarify this issue. This does not 
mean we are prepared to accept the 
amendment. We will discuss the merits 
of the amendment at that time. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ECKHARDT TO THE 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEIGER OF 

WISCONSIN 


Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ECKHARDT of 
Texas to the amendment offered by Mr. STEI- 
GER of Wisconsin. 

Strike out No. 3 of the amendment and 
add in lieu thereof: 

“3. The custom of Members making in- 
sertions and corrections in the Congressional 
Record by unanimous consent should not be 
otherwise altered.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) is recognized. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr, Chairman, I rec- 
ognize that this somewhat limits the 
amendment. 

But I do not think it limits it in its 
essential purpose. 

The amendment as offered by the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER) 
did two things. First. It prevented mate- 
rial changes in colloquy between Mem- 
bers during floor debates. 

Now that appears to me is so eminently 
correct that no one could disagree with 
it. If such changes are permitted, funda- 
mental changes in. colloquy, we falsify 
the legislative history of a bill—and we 
have done this several times in my short 
period in this House. I do not think that 
should be permitted. 

I think if the rule prohibited it, the 
Members would abide by the rule volun- 
tarily. 

But the other thing that the Steiger 
amendment did was to provide for a dif- 
ferent kind of type in inserted material 
from that which is used in actual state- 
ments on the floor. Now that, it seems to 
me, is not so fundamental and is arguable 
both ways. One of the reasons we per- 
mit a Member to insert remarks is be- 
cause we frequently limit debate and we 
do not want to prevent the man from ex- 
pressing fully what his position was, even 
if he does not have a full opportunity to 
explain it. We do not want to point him 
out to his constituents as having thought 
of the matter later—which is perhaps 
not true. I do not agree with the latter 
part of the amendment. I do agree with 
the first part strongly. The section 3 
which I have added, I think answers the 
entire question of unanimous consent. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate that. I think 
that would eliminate that objection. 

Let me ask the gentleman though, if 
the language as he understands it, and I 
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would assume, in (2) would preclude a 
Member under our procedure here in the 
morning hours—or maybe I should not 
use that term—I think it is used in the 
other body—but at the start of the ses- 
sion under the 1-minute speeches from 
extending his remarks? That is, he would 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks. Would this preclude 
him from doing that? In other words, the 
Record would only carry that portion of 
his statement given on the floor? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. May I say 
to the distinguished gentleman from 
California that number (2) has nothing 
to do with that question because (3) has 
to do with extensions and revisions of 
remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
delivered on the floor. 

What the gentleman from California 
has just asked goes to number (3) which 
the gentleman from Texas proposes to 
amend. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I would state fur- 
ther in answer to the gentleman from 
California’s question that if there is any 
question about that, the provision in 
paragraph 3 would take care of it be- 
cause it envelops into the amendment 
the customs of the House with respect to 
the enlargement or correction of 
remarks. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. If we could have the at- 
tention of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, going back to what the gentleman 
from California said about i-minute 
speeches, frequently I have seen a Mem- 
ber get permission to speak for 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks, 
and in the middle of his remarks, when 
he is cut off, he puts in the balance that 
he did not get to speak because of the 
amount of time that was given. It seems 
to me that under the gentleman’s 
amendment we would have part of the 
speech in one type, part of it in another 
type, and the part spoken printed in one 
place in the Recorp, and the part ex- 
tended in another. How would you get 
around that situation? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The 
gentleman from Ohio is correct. If the 
Eckhardt amendment is not adopted and 
we went back to the old language in my 
original amendment, the gentleman from 
Ohio would be absolutely correct. We 
would have one type and then another. 
The gentleman from Texas proposes to 
maintain the custom we now follow, 
which is that a Member can extend and 
revise his remarks and they would be in 
the same type. If that is the pleasure and 
will of the House, frankly that is what 
we ought to do. The major thrust is to 
try at least to make accurate in the 
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Record what is said on the floor, so we 
do not get into the position where sub- 
stance is changed from what one has 
said through revision. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Hays, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. ECKHARDT was 
allowed to proceed for 5 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. ECKHARDT. In striking all of 
section 3, we would strike all reference 
to different type faces, and also we would 
include in section 3 the provision that 
the custom of the House with respect to 
correction and extension is continued. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio 

Mr. HAYS. I think we ought to make 
a little legislative history here in the 
event that this amendment is adopted. 
I would like the gentleman from Wis- 
consin to comment: As I understand 
what the gentleman is saying, if the Eck- 
hardt amendment is accepted, then un- 
der section 2 of his amendment, which 
would limit corrections to grammatical 
and typographical errors, and so on, a 
Member could, in making a 1-minute 
speech, put in the balance of the speech 
that he did not get to deliver when 
he was cut off by the limitation of time. 
Nothing in the gentleman’s amendment 
would preclude that; is that correct? 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield so 
that I may respond? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. The an- 
swer is yes. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I agree that the an- 
swer is yes. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

PARLIAMENTARY INQUIRY 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FASCELL. If there is no prohibi- 
tion in the rule for the Speaker to recog- 
nize any Member for a unanimous-con- 
sent request, is it not true that the 
Speaker can recognize any Member for 
a unanimous-consent request? 

The CHAIRMAN. The power of recog- 
nition is in the Speaker, He has the right 
to recognize any Member on the floor. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FASCELL. The point specifically is 
that by rule the Speaker can be pro- 
hibited from recognizing a Member for 
a unanimous-consent request; is that 
not correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like 
to inform the gentleman that his state- 
ment is correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr, Chairman, a fur- 
ther parliamentary inquiry. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Is it not true, therefore, 
that if there is no prohibition in the pres- 
ent amendment, any Member could rise 
and the Speaker could recognize him for 
a unanimous-consent request to waive 
that particular rule at that moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman that under 
those conditions it would require unani- 
mous consent. Any Member could object. 
The Speaker could object. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, one 
further parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 

Mr, FASCELL, May a rule be waived 
by unanimous consent, either temporar- 
ily or permanently? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman that there 
are rules of the House that the Speaker 
himself does not have the right to waive. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I can- 
not quite reconcile that ruling with the 
previous ruling of the Chair as to the 
present rules of the House which specifi- 
cally point out the instances in which the 
Speaker is prohibited from recognizing 
a Member for a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, aside from the right which a 
Speaker has to recognize or not to recog- 
nize a Member who may stand and want 
to speak. For example, may I read what I 
refer to? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman may 
proceed. 

Mr. FASCELL. Clause 8 of rule XV 
says: 

It shall not be in order for any Member 
to introduce to or to bring to the attention 
of the House during its sessions any occu- 
pant in the galleries of the House; nor may 
the Speaker entertain a request for the 
suspension of this rule by unanimous consent 
or otherwise. 


That is a direct prohibition on the 
Speaker, as I understand it. Therefore, 
that is the reason for my parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. In answer to the gen- 
tleman, the Chair would like to state 
again that there are rules that the 
Speaker does not have the right to waive. 

Mr. FASCELL. And the one I read is an 
example of that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. FASCELL. Therefore, we are able 
to reconcile the previous rulings of the 
Chair, which is that the present amend- 
ment does not contain a direct prohibi- 
tion on the Speaker to recognize, and 
therefore, as I understand the rulings of 
the Chair, if the language of this amend- 
ment is adopted, a Member may ask 
unanimous consent to do what he may 
not do under this amendment; is that 
not correct? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would 
like to inform the gentleman at this 
time that the Chair will not endeavor to 
place an interpretation upon the amend- 
ment now pending before this Com- 
mittee and for that reason could not 


give the gentleman an answer to his 


inquiry. 
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Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, may 
I state that as I understand the amend- 
ment, it does not purport to limit the 
Speaker in any way. If a wrong answer, 
for instance, has been given, and a Mem- 
ber wants to correct that answer, he may 
ask specifically for unanimous consent 
to change his answer from yes to no, but 
it appears in the Recorp that the request 
was made. 

What this gets at is the general re- 
quest for a revision and extension of re- 
marks so that the man who makes the 
wrong answer, without ever asking per- 
mission for unanimous consent to change 
it, changes it and at no place in the 
Recor does it appear that he was given 
unanimous consent to change his answer 
from yes to no. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the amend- 
ment and I am opposed to the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 

I have sympathy with both gentlemen 
in connection with the problem, and I do 
think we have problems in this area. But 
I think we are going to run into a tre- 
mendous amount of trouble if we try to 
write something like this into the rules. 

Title 44 of the United States Code sets 
forth laws for the Government Printing 
Office to follow, and the House and the 
Senate, through the Joint Committee on 
Printing, interpret the laws as set forth 
therein. To some extent we would be 
writing into the rules of the House of 
Representatives a change in the laws in 
connection with the Government Print- 
ing Office. 

I realize the amendment to the amend- 
ment suggests we strike out paragraph 3, 
but if we go down to printing in type 
face distinctly different, we could cause 
nothing but confusion with the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. 

Then there is a regulation, I think, 
that if the cost.is too great, or the inser- 
tions, let us say on Extensions of Re- 
marks, “The Public Printer shall with- 
hold any Extensions of Remarks which 
exceed economical press fill or exceed 
production limitations.” Sometimes the 
Member has to come back to the House 
and say the copy exceeds more than a 
certain amount, and ask unanimous con- 
sent for it to be placed in the RECORD 
regardless of the excessive cost. 

In addition to that, without. in any 
way being critical of our very fine report- 
ing staff, sometimes we do not speak too 
clearly around here, maybe too fast at 
times, sometimes it is pretty difficult to 
get accurately when a number of us are 
talking at once, and we could have some 
very definite factual errors in our state- 
ments. when we get them back unless 
they are corrected. That could mislead 
the entire body. The only person who can 
give an accurate and verbatim account 
is the individual who made the remarks 
on the floor. 

If we do not give an individual a 
right to correct his remarks and to 
make them as accurate and verbatim as 
possible, the Record could be erroneous. I 
believe we would be making a mistake in 
writing this into the rules of the House. 
I believe we could clutter up the RECORD. 

I believe that 300 words is the limit for 
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a 1-minute speech. That might be pro- 
hibited. 

Then, when there are special orders 
for the day, I am not certain where 
they would come in the Recorp, if this 
is passed. I do not know whether they 
would be at the end, in the middle, 
during the business of the House, or 
whether they would get lost in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. Chairman, although I have sym- 
pathy for the gentleman's position, I 
believe it would be bad for us to try to 
write this into the rules on the floor of 
the House today. I oppose both the 
amendment and the amendment to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have a great deal of 
sympathy for what the gentleman is 
trying to do. I would say to the gentle- 
man, I have been a member of the Joint 
Committee on Printing for a great many 
years, up to the beginning of this Con- 
gress, when I relinquished the chair- 
manship of the Subcommittee on Print- 
ing to take the chairmanship of the 
Subcommittee on Accounts. 

I would say to the gentleman, under 
the present rules and the present law 
the Joint Committee on Printing has 
jurisdiction over the Record, and the 
Joint Committee has not been adamant 
in maintaining the rules as they were 
written originally. There have been 
many changes. 

During my tenure one change was the 
limitation of insertions to a certain 
number of words. 

I will say to the gentleman further, 
that it is against the rules now to make 
substantial changes in the language in 
a revision of remarks, which changes 
the content or meaning of what was said 
on the floor. That is already in the rules. 
The only trouble is, how does one en- 
force it? One does not enforce it unless 
the person affected makes a complaint. 
Frequently, when they read it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, they do not want 
to raise a fuss about it, they do not want 
to rise to a question of personal privi- 
lege, and they do not want to move to 
have it stricken from the permanent 
RECORD. 

Again let me reiterate that I am sym- 
pathetic with what the gentleman is try- 
ing to do. I believe something can be 
worked out. 

I do not want to oppose the gentle- 
man’s amendment and ask for it to be 
defeated, but if we could get the amend- 
ment withdrawn, the gentleman could go 
to the Joint Committee on Printing and 
make his proposals and let them work 
out the mechanics of it. I cannot guar- 
antee that they would accept the gen- 
tleman’s proposals, but I do know from 
my experience that they would get a 
friendly reception, and I believe prob- 
ably would be accepted, and then it 
would not disturb the whole mechanism 
which we have now of allowing this com- 
mittee to supervise the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

This is not an easy task and, frankly, 
it is not done by the committee members. 
Let me be candid about it. It is done by 
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a bipartisan staff. The staff director is 
a Democrat. The assistant staff director 
is appointed by the Republicans, When 
& rules change is made by the committee, 
they work out the mechanics of how it 
is to be done. I am talking about a rules 
change so far as the composition and 
makeup of the Recorp is concerned. 

I do not want to belabor this, but 
another thing we worked out during my 
tenure there—and it was not easy—re- 
lated to the fact that always, up to a 
year or two ago, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record started with the proceedings of 
the Senate first and those of the House 
second. We worked out a procedure 
where they now alternate. Some days the 
Recorp opens with the House proceed- 
ings first, and on the subsequent day 
with the Senate proceedings first. 

That does not seem very important, 
but it is a matter that we are two co- 
equal bodies. 

I do not believe the gentleman has 
any problem. I believe what he is trying 
to do ought to be done, and there ought 
to be some way for a layman who reads 
the Recorp to know what was really said 
on the floor as against what was in- 
serted. I believe that can be worked out. 

If the gentleman really wants to meet 
with the committee, I believe they can 
do it. 

Mr. MCCORMACK, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the distinguished 
Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. A moment ago you 
made reference to the makeup of the 
Recorp where for years the Senate al- 
ways appeared first. 

Mr. HAYS. I want to give the Speaker 
credit. He is the one who really saw that 
through. 

Mr. McCORMACK. No. I did not want 
all credit, but I just wanted to have the 
Record show that I had a little some- 
thing to do with it. 

Mr. HAYS. The Speaker instigated this 
reform. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. I appre- 
ciate very much the statement that the 
gentleman from Ohio made and the fact 
that he made a suggestion, I am more 
than willing, quite frankly, because I did 
not think it was possible to amend title 
IV. I did it in this way, therefore, which 
is an amendment of the rules. If the gen- 
tleman from Texas is willing, I will with- 
draw the amendment and let the com- 
mittee get on with its work. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. I understand that 
the gentleman is referring to the rules 
of the Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. HAYS. That is right. Which has 
jurisdiction over the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Mr. ECKHARDT. It seems to me this 
amendment properly acts on the con- 
science of the Members, asking them to 
enforce the same rule with respect to 
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material changes. It is for that reason I 
feel it is quite important that this be 
made as a change to the rules them- 
selves. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Would the 
gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. My sug- 
gestion would be in those circumstances 
we go ahead and vote on the amendment 
and I will pursue it with the Joint Com- 
mittee regardless of the outcome. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Hays 
was allowed to proceed for 1 additional 
minute.) 

Mr. HAYS. I have no objection to vot- 
ing on the amendment. I would hope 
that the amendment would not be 
agreed to, because I think that the other 
way is a better way. I will say to the 
gentleman I think his amendment is 
subject to a point of order. I knew it 
when it was offered. I did not make it 
because I thought under the rule that 
this comes down here under, you cannot 
change the jurisdiction or the rules of 
a committee and this does change the 
jurisdiction of the Joint Committee, but 
I did not make the point of order be- 
cause I thought we ought to have some 
discussion on this. I think the discus- 
sion has been worthwhile, and I hope 
something comes of it. 

Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. If the 
gentleman will yield, I appreciate that. 
It was my understanding it was rule XI 
of the legislative committees that was 
subject to a point of order and the Joint 
Committee on Printing would not fall 
under it. 

Mr. HAYS. I am talking about the 
whole subject of the amendment be- 
cause it does fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Joint Committee on Printing. 
There is no question about that, But it 
is a moot question now, anyhow. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I think that the col- 
loquy here has been worthwhile discus- 
sing the situation with respect to the 
rule. I appreciate the attitude of the 
gentleman in offering it. As has been in- 
dicated, we are sympathetic to it, but 
since an opportunity will be afforded 
to pursue it through another method 
suggested by the gentleman from Ohio, 
I would ask that the amendment be 
voted down, and I ask for a vote on it. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Texas (Mr. ECKHARDT) to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER). 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. STEIGER). 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CLEVELAND 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Amendment offered by Mr. CLEVELAND: On 
page 39, immediately following line 4, in- 
sert the following: 

“Sec. —. (a) Clause 1 of rule X of the 
Rules of the House of Representatives is 
amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

“*(vy) Minority Committee on investiga- 
tions, to consist of fifteen members as fol- 
lows: Ten members of the minority party 
and five members of the majority party.’ ” 

“(b) The rules of the House of Represent- 
atives are amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new rules: 

“RULE XLV 
“ "MINORITY COMMITTEE ON INVESTIGATIONS 

“‘1, The Minority Committee on Investi- 
gations is authorized, acting as a whole or by 
any subcommittee thereof, to conduct 
studies and examinations of any activity of 
any department, agency, wholly owned Goy- 
ernment corporation, establishment, or in- 
strumentality of the Government of the 
United States or the government of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

“*2. The Minority Committee on Investi- 
gations is further authorized to sit and act 
at such times and places within the United 
States, whether the House is in session, has 
recessed, or has adjourned, to hold such 
hearings, to require the attendance of such 
witnesses, and the production of such books, 
papers, documents, or vouchers by subpena 
or otherwise, and to take such testimony and 
records as it deems necessary. 

“3. Subpena may be issued over the signa- 
ture of the chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee, or by any person designated 
by him, and shall be served by such person 
or persons as the chairman of the commit- 
tee or subcommittee may designate. 

“‘4. The chairman of the committee or 
subcommittee, or any member thereof, may 
administer oaths to witnesses,’ ” 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point or order against the amendment, 
but I shall be happy to reserve the point 
of order if the gentleman from New 
Hampshire wishes to speak on it. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I would appreciate 
it if the gentleman would reserve the 
point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the reserva- 
tion, the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire (Mr. CLEVELAND) is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, the 
purpose of this amendment is to estab- 
lish an investigatory committee which 
would be controlled by the minority 
party. 

The subject matter of this particular 
amendment is treated in part at least in 
two sections of the book, “We Propose a 
Modern Congress.” The first treatment 
of the subject is in a chapter which 
begins at page 14 of the book and later 
in the book there is a chapter written 
by our colleague, the gentleman from Il- 
linois (Mr. MicHEeL), which appears at 
page 163 of that book. I will ask consent 
that these be included following my re- 
marks. 

Mr. Chairman, one may ask why the 
minority should be given the control of 
an investigatory committee. The reason 
for this is that particularly when the 
majority party controls both Congress 
and the executive branch, there has been 
a feeling—and I think there have been 
some facts to back up that feeling—that 
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Congress has not exercised its oversight 
function as vigorously as it should. 

I think it can be safely said that even 
when the minority party in the House 
does control the executive branch ques- 
tions will arise which should give the 
minority party an opportunity to exer- 
cise oversight and investigatory func- 
tions over the executive branch of the 
Government which would in my opinion 
be a very salutary situation. 

Of course it can immediately be said 
that this is something that we who are 
in the minority, the Republican Party, is 
asking for, but would not be willing to 
grant it in the event we became the ma- 
jority party. I am pleased to be able to 
inform the membership of this House 
that there is historic precedent for pre- 
cisely such a situation. 

When the Teapot Dome scandal broke 
in the 1920’s, the Republican Party at 
that time did control both the House and 
Senate and the White House. The inves- 
tigation of that scandal was turned over 
to a Democratic Senator, Senator Walsh, 
of Montana. 

So, there is solid precedent for this 
proposal. 

Second, there is another precedent for 
this proposal. In the British Parliament 
there is a tradition that the chairman- 
ship of the fiscal oversight committee is 
usually given to a member of the minor- 
ity party. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I recognize that 
because of the rule under which we are 
operating this amendment of mine may 
be subject to a point of order. At first I 
did not think it would be because it does 
not take away jurisdiction from any 
committee. However, it certainly dupli- 
cates the jurisdiction of the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CLEVELAND 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, CLEVELAND: on 
page 39, immediately below line 4, insert the 
following: 

“MINORITY PARTY CONTROL OF ONE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
“Sec. —. The Rules of the House of Repre- 

sentatives are amended by adding at the end 

thereof the following new rule: 
“Rute XLV 

“ ‘MINORITY PARTY CONTROL OF ONE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 
“*& majority of the members of no fewer 

than one subcommittee of the Committee on 

Government Operations shall consist of mem- 

bers of the largest minority party in the 

House of Representatives.’ ” 


And make the necessary technical changes 
in the table of contents, section numbers and 


references in the bill, 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order against the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I make 4 
point of order against the amendment 
on the grounds that the amendment also 
affects the jurisdiction; it changes juris- 
diction within the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and in view of the 
language of the present rules of the 
House, in clause 8 of rule XI regarding 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Government Operations, near the bottom 
of page 338: 

(d) For the purpose of performing such 
duties the committee, or any subcommittee 
thereof when authorized by the committee— 


And so on, that this language would 
definitely affect the jurisdiction of other 
subcommittees of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, and, therefore, is 
subject to a point of order as I under- 
stand the rule under which we are pro- 
ceeding at the present time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from New Hampshire desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

I did not think, nor do I admit, that 
this amendment is subject to a point of 
order. With my previous amendment, I 
expressed doubt because, although it did 
not take away jurisdiction from any com- 
mittee, the establishment of a minority 
investigatory committee would duplicate 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Government Operations and perhaps 
other committees. 

But now, in the amendment I have 
offered, it simply states: 

A majority of the members of no fewer 
than one subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations shall consist of 
members of the largest minority party in 
the House of Representatives. 


I do not see how that can possibly or 
conceivably be construed to affect the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. It does not mention 
the name of the committee; it does not 
mention the jurisdiction that will be ex- 
ercised by the committee. If this amend- 
ment is adopted the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, which will still be 
in control of the majority, of course, can 
designate, as the committee to be con- 
trolled by the minority, one of the most 
innocuous of all their committees. 

It is the principle that I am striving 
for here. I have not attempted to desig- 
nate the subcommittee by name or state 
what the jurisdiction will be. How can 
that effect the jurisdiction or change it? 

Mr. Chairman, this substitute amend- 
ment of mine was drafted quite recently 
with the assistance of at least one or two 
members of the Committee on Rules. And 
I had in mind the very strict rule under 
which we are proceeding, and they had 
in mind the very strict rule under which 
we are proceeding. There is not a single 
scintilla, by either implication or word, 
in this particular amendment, that goes 
to the jurisdiction of any committee. It 
does not even mention the subcommittee 
that will be given to the minority party. 
The only thing it does is to give to the 
minority party just one—just one sub- 
committee. 
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People in speaking of the legislative 
process speak of settling for half a loaf 
as better than none. I might say that as 
far as the principle is concerned here I 
am attempting to settle for a crumb. 
One, only one of the eight subcommittees 
of the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions will be controlled by the minority. 
Now, if the Committee on Government 
Operations in its wisdom chooses to des- 
ignate, as that committee which they are 
going to give to the minority, one of the 
committees with very unimportant juris- 
diction or very unimportant duties, that 
is their prerogative—that is their 
power—and we recognize they have the 
power, but I think it would be a healthy 
thing to have at least one place in the 
House where the minority can go to have 
some power over a committee to investi- 
gate and call witnesses. 

Mr. Chairman, I would be very disap- 
pointed if this point of order were up- 
held because I cannot see how this lan- 
guage can be interpreted as affecting the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair is ready 
to rule. 

As the gentleman from New Hampshire 
knows, the House resolution under which 
we are now operating, House Resolution 
1093, specifically provides, in part: 

No amendment to the bill shall be in order 
which would have the effect of changing the 
jurisdiction of any committee of the House 
listed in rule XI. 


The amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire would change 
the jurisdiction and the makeup of the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to the extent that it would force the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to set up a subcommittee for the purpose 
to which the amendment goes. 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the point 
of order that was raised by the gentleman 
from California (Mr. Sisk), that the 
amendment violates that part of the res- 
olution under which we are operating 
and, therefore, for the reasons the Chair 
has given, the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
wish to cut the gentleman off, but I think 
it is important on things like this that we 
should be legislating with a quorum. We 
do not have 100 Members here, so I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will count. 

Fifty-five Members are present, not a 
quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Members failed to answer to 


their names: 
[Roll No. 240] 


Abbitt 
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Rooney, Pa. 


Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair 
(Mr. NatcHeR) Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee, having had under consideration 
the bill H.R. 17654, and finding itself 
without a quorum, he had directed the 
roll to be called, when 343 Members re- 
sponded to their names, a quorum, and 
he submitted herewith the names of the 
absentees to be spread upon the Journal, 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from 
New Hampshire (Mr. CLEVELAND) is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, be- 
fore the quorum call I asked for these 5 
minutes to urge the Chair to reconsider 
its ruling that the amendment I offered 
was out of order under the rule. 

The amendment I offered was very 
brief. It simply said that a majority of 
one of the subcommittees of the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations would be 
Members of the minority party. 

We are proceeding under the rule, 
House Resolution 1093, and it says: 

No amendment to the bill shall be in order 
which would have the effect of changing the 
jurisdiction of any committee of the House. 


Regardless of the merits of my pro- 
posal to give the minority party control 
of a subcommittee of the Government 
Operations Committee, regardless of the 
merits of that proposal, this ruling which 
states that to afford the minority control 
of one of the subcommittees of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee is in ef- 
fect changing the jurisdiction of that 
committee to me, at least, is very hard to 
understand. 

There has been talk here about the 
fact that there are a lot of amendments 
being offered. It would seem to me that 
if the strictness of this ruling is going 
to be applied to other amendments, there 
need be no fear about talking this bill to 
death or, for that matter, loading it up 
so it will sink. The strictness of this rul- 
ing would almost indicate that we have 
in effect a closed rule. 

If simply suggesting that the constitu- 
tion of one subcommittee of the eight 
subcommittees that make up the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee be given 
to the minority, is interpreted as chang- 
ing the jurisdiction of that committee, 
then it seems to me that almost any one 
of the amendments that I have heard 
discussed here at some length on the floor 
somehow or other, remotely or indirectly, 
could be interpreted as effecting or 
changing the jurisdiction of some 
committee. 

I think the House Rules Committee 
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and the House Administration Commit- 
tee has in effect some jurisdiction over 
almost everything that we have been de- 
bating for the past 4 or 5 days. I would 
hope that the Chair would reconsider 
this ruling, because I think the ruling is 
unnecessarily strict in this connection, 
and it is regrettable that I will not have 
an opportunity to offer the amendment, 
which I think is significant and 
important. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from New 
Hampshire yield? 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The proposal 
that the gentleman sought to offer is a 
modification of a proposal that he and 
others, including myself, have sought to 
develop over the last 4 or 5 years. I think 
there is considerable merit to the sub- 
stance of the idea. Obviously, the House 
is not in a mood to embrace such a far- 
reaching proposal, but there is precedent 
for the idea in the Government of Great 
Britain and the Teapot Dome situation. 
It seems to me that the gentleman 
should be commended for seeking to pro- 
mote this thought, even though under 
the circumstances it is not possible to see 
it debated and to see it voted on in the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I thank the gentle- 
man, As I have said, it is regrettable that 
this proposal, which has been the sub- 
ject of considerable discussion and de- 
bate and, as I have mentioned earlier in 
my remarks, has been written about in 
various periodicals and books, cannot be 
debated and voted on. The ruling that to 
change the constitution of a subcommit- 
tee of the House Government Operations 
Committee is in effect changing its juris- 
diction, is regrettable to me. This ruling 
denies the House an opportunity to ac- 
tively consider and vote on this measure. 

The references to this proposal in “We 
Propose: A Modern Congress” to which 
I referred earlier follow. The first few 
paragraphs from my chapter on staffing, 
and second, Mr. MICHEL’s entire chap- 
ter: 

We Propose: A MODERN CONGRESS 
CHAPTER I 

In this connection, I wish to mention a 
Republican-sponsored proposal to give to the 
minority party control of an investigative 
committee of the House whenever the ma- 
jority party controls both houses of Congress 
and the executive branch. Sponsors of the 
bill are headed by Minority Leader Gerald 
Ford of Michigan, and include Congressman 
Robert H. Michel of Illinois, whose chapter 
in this book is devoted solely to a detailed 


explanation of the proposal. 

Here I merely want to point out that the 
adoption of the Republican proposal would 
ease considerably some of the problems of a 
minority party seeking to fulfill its functions 
under the present state of affairs. It would 
help insure against whitewashes of wrongdo- 
ing and gross errors on the part of govern- 
ment officials. 

While outsiders and members of the ma- 
jority party may be forgiven a feeling of 
suspicion at Republican motives in making 
the proposal, in refutation of these I point 
out that there is good Republican precedent 
for the idea. 

In 1923, when both the executive branch 
and both houses of Congress were controlled 
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by the Republican Party, rumors of impro- 

prieties surrounding the leasing the Teapot 

Dome oil reserve whirled through the Capi- 

tal. As they grew to a point requiring formal 

investigation, Republicans prevailed upon 

Democratic Senator Thomas J. Walsh of 

Montana to take charge of the investigation. 

This is a dramatic example of a case in which 

Republicans gave to the Democrats control 

of an investigation into a major scandal in- 

volving high-ranking members of a Repub- 
lican Administration. The results were salu- 
tary and of great benefit to the whole coun- 
try. There should be formal provisions en- 
acted so that this would always be the case. 

(It should also be noted that the British 
House of Commons has a Committee of 
Public Accounts whose chairman is by tra- 
dition a leading member of the Opposition, 
usually a person who has been Financial 
Secretary of the Treasury. The committee is 
charged with responsibility for insuring that 
all public money is spent in the manner in- 
tended by Parliament. It promotes economy 
and efficiency and helps to maintain high 
standards of morality in all public financial 
matters,) 

REORGANIZATION OF THE COMMITTEES ON GOV- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS AND MINORITY CON- 
TROL OF INVESTIGATION 

(By Robert H. Michel, M.C.*) 

The President of the United States is the 
sole executive authority in the United States. 
The Constitution vests the executive power 
in him, with little guidance as to the man- 
ner of its exercise other than that he shall 
take care that the laws be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. As Commander-in-Chief of the 
Armed Forces, he can order the military 
forces of the United States virtually any- 
where he chooses. For example, the sub- 
stantial increase of military forces in Viet- 
nam was carried through within the powers 
invested in the Presidency, Similarly, the de- 
cision to intervene in Korea was the Presi- 
dent’s. 

In contrast, the political leadership of the 
Soviet Union is divided. As Chairman of the 
Council of Ministers, Kosygin is the formal 
head of the Soviet Government and thus ex- 
ercises all the formal authority inherent in 
that office. As General Secretary of the CPSU, 
Brezhnev is head of the Soviet Communist 
Party, which is the real source of political 
power in the Soviet system. And as a mem- 
ber of the Politburo, Kosygin shares in this 
power. Under present conditions both sources 
of power, governmental and political, com- 
plement one another, but it is unlikely that 
either the Soviet Premier or General Secre- 
tary could act independently on a crucial 
question, for example, making a military 
commitment in the same manner as the 
President of the United States, who com- 
mands sole executive authority. 

In the American constitutional system it 
is extraordinarily difficult to remove a Pres- 
ident before his 4-year term of office ends. 
The most significant attempt of this sort, 
the impeachment of President Andrew John- 
son, failed. Thus, except for death or virtually 
total disability, the President can exercise 
his authority for four years and even eight 
if re-elected. 

Tenure of office for the political leader is 
not necessarily a guarantee in the Soviet 
political system, except during the Stalin 
years of totalitarianism. Within a few 
months after assuming Stalin’s mantle, 
Malenkov was divested of his authority as 
General Secretary of the CPSU, retaining 
only the Premiership of the Government. 
In February, 1955, Malenkov was forced to 
resign from this office to be replaced by 
Bulganin. Khrushchev retained the posi- 
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tion of General Secretary of the Party. In 
July 1957, Bulganin was removed, and Khru- 
shchev assumed both positions as Premier of 
the Government and First Secretary of the 
Party. But even in this position his power 
was limited by various political forces acting 
within the Soviet political system. Some 
scholars have referred to Khrushchey's lead- 
ership not as a dictatorship but rather as a 
collegial leadership in which he played a 
major role. Of course, Khrushchey him- 
self was removed from both offices in Octo- 
ber 1964. And there are no assurances that 
Brezhney and Kosygin will hold their posts 
for two, three, four, or any determined num- 
ber of years. 

Thus, by virtue of having a constitutional 
tenure of four years and perhaps even eight, 
it could be said that the President has an 
advantage in exercising the power he holds 
over that of the present Soviet political 
leadership. This power has been building 
up for over 30 years; so that the omnipotent 
executive has become the nation's greatest 
spender in its taxpayers’ money in all its 
peacetime history. The Chief Executive con- 
cerns himself with the air we breathe and 
the water we drink, with Junkyards and with 
beauty—not to mention building houses 
for us, planning our cities, and reclaiming 
blighted areas. All of these things require 
money—tax money. Moreover, attention to 
these matters leaves the executive short 
on time to defend the nation against its 
enemies and to conduct its foreign affairs, 
which are the primary duties laid upon him 
by the Constitution, 

Very recent events demonstrate dramat- 
ically the growing power of the executive. 
The New York Herald Tribune of November 
9, 1965, reported: 

“There is a more fundamental issue in the 
President’s crackdown on aluminum than 
his use of the stockpile for purposes clearly 
beyond the intent of Congress in authorizing 
its creation. Mr. Johnson has moved his Ad- 
ministration into the business of administer- 
ing industrial prices. . . . The proper extent 
of the government's coercive powers is... 
of much greater significance than whether 
the price of aluminum should be a half-cent 
higher or a quarter-cent lower. Mr. Johnson 
is concerned over inflation, and rightly so 
(though not sufficiently concerned to bal- 
ance his own budget). . . 

“We have a far better mechanism than 
Presidential judgment for determining ‘jus- 
tified’ price levels; the forces of a free mar- 
ket. ... In the short run, prices may go high- 
er than they should; in the long run, they 
could hardly be sustained in a competitive 
market ... The President has every right 
to ‘state the public interest,’ as he himself 
might put it; but when he begins trotting 
out the Federal arsenal of economic weap- 
ons, he risks launching a dangerous spiral 
of his own—a spiral of coercion that is not 
easily stopped.” 

The matters covered by the executive di- 
rectly affect the daily lives of millions of 
people. There is no question that big govern- 
ment has been getting bigger as well as more 
intrusive. 

Minimal effective checks on executive 
power require that: (1) each individual 
whose interests are directly affected by gov- 
ernment action shall, if he wishes, have a 
meaningful day in court (not necessarily a 
court of law). If before a congressional com- 
mittee, he should be allowed to present his 
case upon the assumption that someone with 
real authority will in good faith seriously 
consider his statement; (2) the congres- 
sional committee should be independent and 
objective—free from external direction by 
party or executive officials; and (3) the con- 

ional committee should reveal to the 
public the facts presented and the details of 
procedure, thus avoiding either arbitrary 
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departures from general rules or unfair ap- 
plication of general rules. 

Committee decisions are accepted in part 
because they are supported and enforced by 
the power of the Congress. They are also 
accepted because they are regarded as fair 
and just in their own right and are viewed 
as the product of a legislative body which is 
regarded as serving a common need and in- 
dispensable function in our society. 

There are certain attributes which we 
usually look for in determining the fairness 
and justice of a committee decision in its 
own right, as far as procedure is concerned. 
We are more willing to attribute these quali- 
ties to judgments arrived at (1) manifestly 
on the basis of the weight of testimony; (2) 
after all parties brought forward by both the 
majority and minority? have had a chance 
to present their case fully; (3) undominated 
by the special interest of the chairman in the 
outcome of the investigation; or (4) not on 
the initiative of the chairman, but at the re- 
quest of the minority. 

Committee decisions often depart widely 
from these standards for what are deemed 
compelling reasons. Thereby, committees may 
forfeit public confidence in their fairness 
and justice and rely for acceptance instead 
upon public respect for Congress. 

For example, committee members may rely 
partly on information and arguments pre- 
sented by the Administration without hold- 
ing a full hearing for presentation of con- 
flicting views. Chairmen may consent to 
committee action only after pressure from 
the news media and even then may have a 
special interest in the outcome. 

Such factors greatly weaken the moral 
force, so to speak, of committee decisions. 
But the possibility of investigation by the 
government operations committees under mi- 
nority control, in those cases where these 
conditions are present, may do much to re- 
store the moral force otherwise lacking and 
thus secure public acceptance of the fairness 
and justice of congressional actions. The 
existence of minority control would be a con- 
stant reminder to the official that excessive 
actions risk legislative inquiry and reversal. 
It would be a constant source of assurance 
and security to the individual citizen that 
he has a forceful method of vindicating his 
rights against the executive before an inde- 
pendent tribunal. 

If the executive process is part and parcel 
of a necessary delegation of power to govern- 
ment officials to enable them to handle ade- 
quately the problems of modern society, then 
congressional review seems essential to insure 
that this power be exercised conscientiously, 
within the minimum demands of procedural 
fair play, without the requirement of a judi- 
cially determinable violation of constitu- 
tional or statutory rights. The delegation of 
discretionary powers to the minority party 
in Congress is neither new nor foreign to a 
congressional “rule of law.” What is novel 
is the enormous amount of discretion en- 
trusted to modern executive officials. 

Rule XI, section 691, 8(c) (2), of the House 
of Representatives, states that the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations “shall have 
the duty of studying the operation of Gov- 
ernment activities at all levels with a view 
to determining its economy and efficiency.” 
Control of the Executive has long been one 
of the main functions of the Congress. For 
example, from 1789 to 1925 there were up- 
wards of 300 congressional investigations of 
executive conduct. Since Congress has 
yielded more and more authority to the 
executive, I feel it must seek ways of in- 
suring that the executive carries out Con- 
gress’ intentions. For that reason, I intro- 
duced H.R. 9252 to provide—(See Appendix 
III for full text.) 

“That the majority of the membership (in- 
cluding the chairman) of the Committee on 
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Government Operations of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, respectively, shall 
be composed of members of a major political 
party other than the political party of which 
the President of the United States is a 
member.” 

The requirement that the chairman be a 
Member of the minority party would not per- 
mit the chairman to play the part of an 
autocrat with impunity since the chairman 
and the committee would have to depend 
upon the whole House or Senate for legisla- 
tive acceptance of their proposals. But it 
would tend to give the chairman a spirit of 
independence and freedom to criticize the 
operations of the executive. 

Quite often a minority Member will have 
information which it would be in the public 
interest to disclose in the press; a news- 
man will recognize this but will be reluctant 
to use the information which does not have 
an “official stamp”. H.R. 9252 would provide 
an official minority outlet to the news media. 

Although I have been unable to find any 
legislative precedents for H.R. 9252, there 
certainly are many precedents for minority 
control of investigations—the most famous 
being the minority investigation of the Tea- 
pot Dome scandal. In 1923, the executive 
and both houses of Congress were under 
the control of Republicans, but Senator 
Thomas J. Walsh, Democrat of Montana, 
was prevailed upon to take command of the 
Public Lands Committee to investigate im- 
proprieties surrounding the leasing of the 
Teapot Dome oil reserve. 

The most recent instance occurred when 
Senator Harry Byrd was permitted to retain 
his chairmanship of the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures in the Republican 80th and 83rd Con- 
gresses, although the executive was not Re- 
publican in the 80th Congress. Also, in the 
63rd Congress, when the Senate had 72 
standing committees, 51 Democrats, and a 
one-committee-chairmanship rule, 21 com- 
mittees were perforce chaired by Republi- 
cans.? 

It'is true that in the early days of the 
House, and at least up through 1898 in the 
Senate, some standing (and select) commit- 
tees had majorities on them from the mi- 
nority party or were chaired by a Member 
of the minority party, but to our knowledge 
the resolutions or rules creating them did 
not specify such a result. It usually occurred 
because the committees were relatively minor 
in nature, or because distinction was given to 
a Member with long service in a particular 
area, 

In his Forge of Democracy, Neil MacNeil 
(p. 157) states: 

“Down until the Civil War, in fact, it was 
not unusual for the Speaker to give political 
control of some of the less important House 
committees to the political minority and 
even appoint minority stalwarts to be chair- 
men of them. John Quincy Adams, for ex- 
ample, normally chaired a House committee, 
no matter which party controlled the House.” 

McConachie, supra, records that as a re- 
sult of committee elections in the Senate in 
1816, the Finance Committee came under 
minority control, and the Chairman of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce and Manu- 
factures was a Member of the minority (p. 
275). He also records that the Chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Pensions in 1845 
was a Member of the minority (p. 282), and 
that in the early days of the House, some 
committee chairmen were from the minority 
(p. 139). Samuel Randall, of Pennsylvania, 
a Democrat and Speaker during the 44th 
and 45th Congresses (1876, 1878), was Chair- 
man of the House Committee on Public Ex- 
penditures (a minor committee) in the Re- 
publican controlled Congress of 1883 (p. 
140) 

In 1898, of 59 Senate committees in a 
Republican-controlled Senate, 11 were 
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chaired by Democrats and 2 by Populists 
(p. 293). 

In all such instances, to our knowledge, 
however, these situations occurred from fac- 
tors other than specific resolutions and rules 
specifying minority control or minority 
chairmen. We thus have been unable to find 
any precedents for H.R. 9252 as a considered 
and definite policy of Congress. 

Minority parties have formed their own 
ad hoc committees on an informal basis; 
such as the Republican Congressional Food 
Study Committee, which was created in 1943, 
It consisted of 44 or 45 Members of the Re- 
publican Party in the House, under the 
chairmanship of the Honorable Thomas Jen- 
kins of Ohio,’ but it had no official sanction 
or authority. 

Of course, when the Presidency has been 
in control of one party and one or both 
houses of Congress have been in control of 
the other party, congressional committees 
will be created of majorities in the party not 
of the President, but such situations are the 
result of politics and not of determined 
policy. 

The provisions in the House rules relating 
to selection of committees are found in 
Rule X: 

“1. There shall be elected by the House, at 
the commencement of each Congress, the fol- 
lowing standing committees: ... 

“2, The Speaker shall appoint all select 
and conference committees which shall be 
ordered by the House from time to time. 

“3. At the commencement of each Con- 
gress, the House shall elect as chairman of 
each standing committee one of the members 
thereof; ...” 

The provisions in the Senate rules relating 
to selection of committees are found in 
Rule XXIV: 

“1. In the appointment of the standing 
committees, the Senate, unless otherwise or- 
dered, shall proceed to ballot to appoint sey- 
erally the chairman of each committee, and 
then, by one ballot, the other members nec- 
essary to complete the same. A majority of 
the whole number of votes given shall be 
necessary to the choice of a chairman of a 
standing committee, but a plurality of votes 
shall elect the other members thereof. All 
other committees shall be appointed by bal- 
lot, unless otherwise ordered, and a plurality 
of votes shall appoint.” 

Taken literally, the rules of both houses 
do not prohibit the selection of committees 
controlled by a minority as long as the con- 
sensus in both Chambers is in agreement 
with such a prospect. 

Secondly, the concepts of separation of 
powers and checks and balances support the 
thesis that the committee in each house 
charged primarily with oversight of the ex- 
penditure of funds by the executive branch 
and the efficient operation of that branch 
should be in the control of the party opposite 
to the President's. The swing of power away 
from Congress to the executive, the vast au- 
thorization of administrative powers by Con- 
gress to the executive branch, the huge 
growth of that branch, the great enlargement 
of the policy and legislation proposing func- 
tions of the executive, and the consequent 
need for a thorough oversight by Congress, 
are conditions which support H.R. 9252. 

Perhaps the major function of Congress 
today is oversight of the sprawling adminis- 
trative structure; this function is necessarily 
diminished when the party of the President 
and the majority party in Congress (and thus 
the majority on every committee) is one and 
the same.‘ 

The most certain way to assure that funds 
are being expended by the administrative 
agencies in accordance with law, that waste 
and misfeasance will be ferreted out, is to 
place general authority regarding oversight 
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of expenditures and efficiency in committees 
where the party opposite to that of the 
President is given control. It is the most cer- 
tain way that the Congress and the public 
will be fully informed, that the public welfare 
is receiving maximum benefit, and that 
“whitewashing” will be eliminated. 

The principle behind the bill was expressed 
by John Stuart Mill, in his Representative 
Government (Everyman Edition, page 239): 

“Instead of the function of governing, for 
which it is radically unfit, the proper office of 
a representative assembly is to watch and 
control the Government; to throw the light 
of publicity on its acts; to compel a full ex- 
position and justification of all of them which 
anyone considers questionable; to censure 
them if found condemnable; and, if the men 
who compose the Government abuse their 
trust or fulfill it in a manner which conflicts 
with the deliberate sense of the Nation, to 
expel them from office, and either expressly or 
virtually appoint their successors.” 

Joseph P. Harris, in his Congressional Con- 
trol of Administration, (1964) (pp. 292-293), 
states: 

“Congressional investigations of adminis- 
tration, and especially of charges of misman- 
agement or misconduct of executive officers, 
are seldom free of partisanship. Many result 
in divided reports, the members of one party 
absolving the executive officers of any serious 
blame for shortcomings, and those of the 
other party finding them guilty of miscon- 
duct or incompetence as charged. This obvi- 
ous partisanship seriously impairs the utility 
of the inquiry except as a weapon of party 
warfare; the public is more likely to be con- 
fused than informed by such conflicting 
findings.” 

Lindsay Rogers, in The American Senate, 
(1926) (p. 202), states— 

“, .. party control in the House of Rep- 
resentatives is now so strong as to shut off 
that body from embarrassing inquiries into 
Executive performances, Only when the ma- 
jority of the House and the President belong 
to different political parties do the latter’s 
agents suffer any scrutiny. This, for example, 
was the case during Mr. Wilson’s last 2 years. 
Then 51 congressional investigations were in 
progress. But when a President has a Con- 
gress of his own political faith, inquisitions 
are not so frequent, their institution by the 
House of Representatives is extremly rare, 
and Senate majorities are not anxious to act.” 

Dr. George Galloway, in his The Investiga- 
tive Function of Congress, (supra, page 59) 
States: 

“In the final analysis, therefore, investiga- 
tion may be viewed as the legitimate func- 
tion and duty of a political party. It would 
appear to be part of its duty to reveal the 
errors, shortcomings, and misdeeds of the 
representatives of the other party in office.” 

He then lists some of the purposes of the 
investigative function (pp, 64-65). 

“It is a safeguard against imbecilities as 
well as corruption. It is the American method 
of achieving ministerial responsibility with- 
out reducing power. It is one of the checks 
in a system of checks and balances. ... 

“... it is a substitute for a system of ad- 
ministrative courts needed to protect the 
citizen from the arbitrary action of subordi- 
nate officials.” 

“... it is a security against the misuse of 
opportunity. There is always the danger that 
public positions will become places of profit, 
that office will be employed as a means of 
private plunder.” 

But, he reports (pp. 66-67) — 

“... in order to secure the appointment 
of a committee of investigation, the support 
of a majority of those present in the Cham- 
ber is necessary, which is difficult to obtain 
when both the majority of the House and 
the Executive belong to the same party. The 
administration leaders will resort to every 
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parliamentary stratagem to avert the dan- 
ger. Many inquiries are proposed which fail 
to receive the support of the Rules Commit- 
tee or the House and consequently fall 
through. Others are authorized but never 
reach completion. ...” 

Possible examples of such consequences in 
recent years might include the TFX investi- 
gation, the Bobby Baker investigation, the 
failure to investigate alleged pressure put 
upon federal employees to contribute to 
Democratic “Galas,” and the considerable 
activity of the Legislative Oversight Sub- 
committee of the House Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee during the Eisen- 
hower years as contrasted with its relative 
inactivity since 1961. 

As Dr. Galloway points out in his book 
Congress and Parliament. 

“The use of committees of inquiry by legis- 
lative bodies dates back to the practice of 
the British House of Commons in the seven- 
teenth century. The Commons used them in 
disputed election cases as early as the end of 
the sixteenth century, and as an aid in the 
legislative process after 1688. Later, the in- 
quisitorial power was assumed by the Ameri- 
can colonial assemblies, which modeled 
themselves after the House of Commons, and 
asserted the same privileges. The practice of 
the Continental Congress and of the state 
legislatures in the period following the Revo- 
lution furnished further evidence of the 
heritage of this device by U.S. legislatures. 
Likewise, the Federal Congress after 1789 
assumed that the legislative power implied 
the use of committees of inquiry with power 
to send for persons and papers.” 

The British still haye devices for the ef- 
ficient and expeditious conduct of investi- 
gations that Congress could well copy. Since 
1861, the select committee of Public Ac- 
counts of the House of Commons has been 
a critic of Treasury administration, and by 
reporting its findings to the Commons has 
fastened financial responsibility on the ex- 
ecutive. Secondly, about half of the time of 
the House of Commons during a normal ses- 
sion is devoted to the criticism of government 
policy and administration, and is largely con- 
trolled by the opposition. 

The select committee on Public Accounts 
has 15 members and is chaired by a member 
of the opposition. The financial control ex- 
ercised by the Accounts Committee is both 
retrospective and deterrent. As Basil Chubb 
states: 

“Select committees cannot, of course, en- 
sure efficiency and economy; only the efforts 
of the administration itself can do that. But 
they are sufficient to assure the House of 
Commons that its wishes are carried out, 
that government is conducted honestly and 
faithfully, and that where business is not 
transacted efficiently there is a fair chance 
that notice will be taken... . Active select 
committees, criticizing and appraising the 
conduct of public business, have a powerful 
effect at once deterrent and stimulating, and 
they go as far as it is possible to go under 
our present system of government to enable 
the House of Commons to see that it gets 
twenty shillings’ worth of goods for every 
pound it spends.” 5 

Like our own Committee on Government 
Operations, the Accounts Committee is effec- 
tive largely because it has at its disposal the 
reports and investigations of the Comptroller 
and Auditor General. Also like our Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, the Accounts 
Committee is not concerned with financial 
policy (which is reserved for our Appropri- 
ations Committee), but rather with insuring 
that government expenditure conforms with 
the orders of the House of Commons and that 
public business is conducted faithfully and 
economically. 
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However, unlike our present Government 
Operations Committee, the Accounts Com- 
mittee is always chaired by the opposition. 
Therefore, the Accounts Committee would 
receive and examine the reports of the Comp- 
troller and Auditor General and would sub- 
mit such recommendations as it saw fit in 
connection with such reports, a function not 
always performed by our government opera- 
tions committees with respect to reports of 
our Comptroller. 

With respect to the second point, Dr. Gal- 
loway asserts: 

“As it works in the English Parliament, 
question-time has several beneficial results. 
It keeps the ministry alert to the temper of 
the Commons and keeps the civil service on 
its toes. It provides a safety valve for the 
daily escape of parliamentary steam that 
might otherwise accumulate and explode in 
sensational investigations. It directs the at- 
tention of the Cabinet to inconsistent or 
conflicting departmental policies and pro- 
grams and to instances of administrative 
inefficiency or private grievance.” * 

Iam reluctant to suggest the creation of 
special investigating committees and would 
leave the performance of the investigative 
function of Congress to its standing com- 
mittees, I believe that H.R. 9252, without the 
need for any additional specific language, 
provides for the effective devices just dis- 
cussed: (1) more significant use of the re- 
ports of the Comptroller General and, (2) 
public discussion of government policy and 
administration, thereby eliminating execu- 
tive secrecy. 

I also favor codes of fair conduct volun- 
tarily adopted by congressional committees 
and codes of fair play mandatory upon all 
congressional investigating groups by statute 
or standing order. 

One must be realistic about the current 
chances for adoption of any one or more of 
the many proposals for congressional reform 
including: “resident agents for Congress,” 
“joint committee on legislative-executive 
relations,” “automated information systems,” 
use of “congressional specialists,” “institu- 
tional devices for improyed congressional in- 
telligence,’ establishment of “oversight cal- 
endars” pertaining to oversight of the Ad- 
ministration, and, many other fine recom- 
mendations. 

And what I propose in H.R. 9252 is a long, 
long way from every getting a favorable vote 
with the present complexion of the Congress. 

Hearings before the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress were held in 
1945, and many alarms for reform sounded 
at that time are still ringing over 20 years 
later. Dr. W. Y. Elliott, professor of Political 
Science at Harvard, then Vice Chairman of 
the War Production Board, testified on June 
26 of that year that there had been some 
improvement over the early days of Presi- 
dent Franklin Roosevelt’s first administra- 
tion, but “there is still in my judgment need 
for the closest legislative scrutiny of the ac- 
tions taken by the executive and administra- 
tive agencies of the Government.” 

Dr. Elliott pointed out that the operation 
of committees through the service of hear- 
ings is a method of getting ez post facto 
accountability of the administrative agen- 
cies—a problem that is still with us today. 
Reorganization of the committees on gov- 
ernment operations, as I have outlined, will, 
by its nature, prevent errors at the forma- 
tive stages, both of legislation and of admin- 
istrative policy. 

Dr. Elliott reminded the Committee— 

“that legislative and representative gov- 
ernment is on trial the world over as to its 
ability to survive in a period when crises are 
recurrent and when often the very safety of 
the Nation or its economic stability may be 
involved as much by delay as by ill-consid- 
ered decisions.” 

He also emphasized: 
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“The Committee on Appropriations of the 
House reviews the budget of every part of 
the Government. But it cannot in the nature 
of things do more than express the views of 
the committee as to the functions being per- 
formed. The power of the purse is always an 
ultimate power in the legislative body and 
a very useful one.” * 

The fundamental purpose of H.R. 9252 is 
to assure that funds are being expended by 
the administrative agencies in accordance 
with law and that waste and misfeasance 
will not go undetected. With the swing of 
power away from the Congress to the execu- 
tive, the vast authorization of administrative 
powers by the Congress to the executive, the 
huge growth of the executive, and the great 
enlargement of the policy and legislative 
proposing functions of the executive, the 
need for thorough and persistent oversight 
by the Congress of administrative activities 
is heightened. The interest of good govern- 
ment demands determined, persistent, and 
independent examination into and evaluation 
of the manner in which the executive branch 
is carrying out the legislative mandates un- 
der which it operates. The function of crit- 
ically analyzing executive use of legislative 
authority and the transactions which flow 
therefrom is one of the most important re- 
sponsibilities the legislative branch must 
fulfill. Fulfillment of this responsibility is 
essential to an informed citizenry, the very 
touchstone of our democrate processes. With 
the majority party in Congress the same as 
the party of the President, thereby giving 
rise, under present procedures, to each com- 
mittee being chaired by a member of the 
President’s party and having a majority of its 
members of the same political party, it is 
only realistic to recognize that a climate 
exists in which the important oversight func- 
tion of the Congress is subject to political 
pressures inimical to the necessity for full 
disclosure and critical scrutiny of executive 
actions. 

My bill proposes to assure more aggressive 
inquiry by the Congress into executive ac- 
tions through removing the political com- 
patibility between membership of the key 
oversight committees of both houses and the 
executive. I believe the proposals contained 
in the bill—that the chairmanship and ma- 
jority membership of the House and Senate 
committees on Government Operations be 
comprised of Members of a major political 
party other than that of the President— 
would provide the most direct and efficient 
way to assure that inappropriate political 
considerations will not obtrude upon the 
oversight function. 

I realize that the matter of how any com- 
mittee of the Senate and House is to be or- 
ganized is one peculiarly within the provi- 
sions of each particular Congress to resolve 
unless a constitutional amendment is en- 
acted. I am also well aware of the fact that 
the problems which we are attempting to 
overcome are ones which are rooted in the 
political processes of our governmental 
structure. 

Therefore, I think it is important to point 
out that the various proposals for congres- 
sional reform are not the only means avail- 
able for minimizing the degree to which the 
oversight functions of the Congress are sub- 
ject to political persuasions. 

It is in the very interest of obtaining the 
independent examination and evaluation of 
executive activities, which are essential to 
the proper functioning of our governmental 
processes, that the Congress in 1921 estab- 
lished the General Accounting Office. The 
General Accounting Office was created as 
an independent agency in the legislative 
branch and is headed by the Comptroller 
General of the United States under a 15- 
year appointment. The Comptroller General 
is not subject to removal except for cause 
and he may not be reappointed for a second 
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term. The office functions as an agent of the 
Congress. As an arm of the Congress, one of 
the main functions of the General Account- 
ing Office is in the area of great concern 
which led me to introduce my bill—to assure 
the conduct of administrative agency pro- 
grams in accordance with law and to de- 
tect waste and misfeasance where they oc- 
cur, In executing this important function 
the General Accounting Office has consist- 
ently been guided by the principle that its 
effectiveness depends upon a reputation for 
independence of action and objectivity of 
view. Not only has it remained completely 
free from political influence, but I believe 
that it is constantly alert to the dangers 
of being placed in a position where its ac- 
tions and decisions could be construed as 
being motivated by political considerations. 

There is no need to detail the extent to 
which the General Accounting Office is re- 
sponsive to the undertaking of examinations 
and investigations at the request of the Con- 
gress, its committees and its individual mem- 
bers. Nor is it necessary to detail the valuable 
work undertaken by that office upon its own 
initiative in carrying out its statutory re- 
sponsibilities. A cursory review of the annual 
reports of the Comptroller General and the 
direct contacts members of both houses have 
had with the office would make obvious the 
fact that the General Accounting Office is a 
valuable tool toward accomplishment of the 
objectives my bill is designed to attain, For 
example, during the 88th Congress, the 
Comptroller General of the United States 
submitted a total of 668 audit reports and 
other communications to the Congress on 
fiscal and related operations of the Govern- 
ment. During the Ist Session of the 89th 
Congress there were 75 different references 
in the Congressional Record relating to use 
by minority members of General Accounting 
Office reports and recommendations. Hear- 
ings conducted by the various congressional 
committees are replete with references to 
findings of the General Accounting Office. 

Reports of the General Accounting Office 
are available for whatever use the minority 
will make of them. These reports and re- 
sponses to inquiries from Members of the 
Congress contain objective views with respect 
to the issue covered therein and recom- 
mendations for corrective actions indicated. 
If the minority concludes that the subject 
of a General Accounting Office report or any 
other subject indicates a need for further 
investigation, within the purview of that 
Office as a nonpartisan, nonpolitical agency 
of the Congress, it is free to bring that mat- 
ter to the attention of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral with a request that he furnish advice 
on his findings. 

A heightened appreciation by all the mi- 
nority Members of the valuable assistance 
available to them through the services of 
the General Accounting Office, together with 
an increased utilization of those services to 
help bring to light matters relating to Gov- 
ernment operations and expenditures, might 
go a long way toward obviating any immedi- 
ate need for committee membership realign- 
ments as put forth in my bill. 

However, in the final analysis, I believe 
that a reasonable man would agree that it is 
a fact that the substance of our desires can- 
not, in reality, be completely achieved 
through greater minority use of the General 
Accounting Office. It would not appear, par- 
ticularly from some of the examples to which 
I have referred, that the assistance the Gov- 
ernment Accounting Office could render in 
such situations would be sufficient to ac- 
complish our purposes, 

The efforts of the General Accounting 
Office are no substitute for investigation by 
congressional committees. The General Ac- 
counting Office has no power of subpoena: 
it is not organized and does not operate in 
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the context of conducting hearings for the 
taking of testimony regarding factual mat- 
ters which might be in dispute. To say that 
the efforts of the General Accounting Office 
are not a substitute for H.R. 9252 is not to 
say, of course, that the General Accounting 
Office cannot be of considerable use to mi- 
nority Members of a committee who desire 
to obtain information. 

Obviously, no need would exist for H.R. 
9252 if one or both houses were controlled 
by the major party other than the Presi- 
dent's. This is probably the best argument 
for the enactment of H.R. 9252 and the most 
realistic as far as presenting this to the Con- 
gress for a vote. 

Since 1858 there have been 16 instances 
of one or both houses of Congress controlled 
by the President's opposition party: 

Congress and President 

86th, R—Elisenhower. 

85th, R—Elsenhower. 

84th, R— Eisenhower. 

80th, D—Truman, 

72nd, R—Hoover. 

66th, D—Wilson. 

62nd, R—Taft. 

54th, D—Cleveland. 

52nd, R—B. Harrison. 

50th, D—Cleveland. 

49th, D—Cleveland. 

48th, R—Arthur. 

46th, R—Hayes. 

45th, R—Hayes. 

44th, R—Grant, 

36th, D—Buchanan. 

The effect of opposition control of one or 
both houses goes far beyond the provisions 
in H.R, 9252 and surely the nation has been 
the better for the checks and balances in our 
history. In fact, notwithstanding the state- 
ments by some political scientists that the 
magisterial and doctrinaire years between the 
72nd and 80th Congresses did irreparable 
harm to our system of government, any one 
or all 16 instances cited above could very well 
have saved this nation from executive dic- 
tatorship. Some form of opposition control 
should not be left to chance. 

As Lord Acton said, “Power tends to cor- 
rupt; absolute power corrupts absolutely.” 
We pointed out in the beginning that a Presi- 
dent whose party controls both houses of the 
Congress has, in some respects, more power 
than that of the present Soviet political lead- 
ership. Caesar took in hand the army, the 
empire, and the opposition. “All is Caesar’s”; 
there was no opportunity for what we would 
call legislative oversight. Thus, the birth of 
executive dictatorship was the beginning of 
the decline and fall of the Roman Empire. 

Our three-branch system of government 
has helped to prevent a dictatorship from 
arising in our nation. The deterrent to dicta- 
torship would be strengthened by the exist- 
ence and operation, on a regular basis with- 
in the legislative branch, of minority control 
of the investigations and reports of the 
powerful committees on government opera- 
tions. 

*A Member of the House Committee on 
Appropriations, Mr. Michel was first elected 
to Congress in 1956 and has served on the 
Government Operations Committee. He rep- 
resents the 18th Congressional District of 
Tilinois and served as administrative assistant 
to his predecessor in office. 

[Mr. Michel’s article was delivered as a 
speech on the Floor of the House April 25, 
1966.—Ed.] 

+The word “minority” will refer to the 
major minority party when both Houses of 
Congress are controlled by the same major 
party as that of the President, unless other- 
wise indicated. 

2A search through Hinds’ and Cannon's 
Precedents of the House of Representatives, 
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as well as Haynes’ volumes on the U.S. Senate, 
and other volumes on Congress, including 
Congressional Committees, L. G. McConachie 
(1898); The Jeffersonians, Leonard White 
(1954); Government by Investigation, Alan 
Barth (1955); Congressional Investigation 
Committees, Marshall E. Dimock (1929); 
Congressional Control of Administration, 
Joseph P. Harris (1964); The History of Legis- 
lative Methods in the Period Before 1825, 
Ralph V. Harlow (1917); The American Sen- 
ate, Lindsay Rogers (1926); History of the 
House of Representatives, George B. Galloway 
(1961); Forge of Democracy, Neil MacNeil 
(1963); Party Government in the House of 
Representatives, Paul D. Hasbrouck (1927); 
Congressional Investigations, Ernest J. Eber- 
ling (1928); The Investigative Function of 
Congress, George B. Galloway, 21 American 
Political Science Review, 47 (1927); Legisla- 
tive Procedure, Robert Luce (1922); The 
United States Senate, 1787-1801, Senate Doc- 
ument 64, 87th Congress, 1st Session, uncov- 
ered no instances of the adoption of a bill 
such as H.R. 9252. All resolutions providing 
for investigations by standing or select com- 
mittees that are produced in Hinds’s and 
Cannon’s Precedents merely provide for com- 
mittees of a specified number, and in a rare 
instance, during the 1920’s, a specification 
that the select Senate committee be com- 
posed of three members of the majority (Re- 
publicans) including one “progressive” Re- 
publican and two members of the minority 
(Democrats). Cannon’s, Precedents of the 
House of Representatives, vol, VI, par. 364. 

The general rule, particularly over the last 
hundred years, seems to have been committee 
representation in accordance with party 
strength in both Houses. Ibid, vol. VIII, pars. 
2184, 2187, 2188. Hinds’ Precedents of the 
House of Representatives, vol, IV, pars. 4467, 
4477, 4478, 4551. 

#90 Congressional Record, A3454—A3458. 

“Note the comment by George B. Galloway 
in History of the House of Representatives 
(p. 185): “Today ‘legislative oversight’ has 
become a, if not the, principal activity of the 
standing committees of both Houses.” 

ë Congress and Parliament by Dr. George B. 
Galloway, National Planning Association, No- 
vember 1955, p. 82. 

è Ibid., p. 74. 

7 Organization of Congress; hearings before 
the Joint Committee on the Organization of 
Congress; 79th Congress, First Session; pur- 
suant to H. Con. Res. 18; Part 4, June 26, 
1945; U.S. Government Printing Office; Lib, of 
Cong. JK 1061. A48 1945; pp. 951-973. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MEEDS 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, Mrezps: On page 
39, immediately below line 4, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

“DEBATE ON MOTION TO RECOMMIT WITH IN- 
STRUCTIONS AFTER PREVIOUS QUESTION IS 
ORDERED 
“Sec. — Clause 4 of Rule XVI of the Rules 

of the House of Representatives is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: ‘However, with respect to 
any motion to recommit with instructions 
after the previous question shall have been 
ordered, it always shall be in order to de- 
bate such motion for ten minutes before 
the vote is taken on that motion, one half 
of such time to be given to debate by the 
mover of the motion and one half to debate 
in opposition to the motion’.” 

And make the appropriate technical 
changes in section numbers and references, 
as necessary. 


(Mr. MEEDS asked and was given 
permission to revise and extend his re- 
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marks and insert the names of the 71 
cosponsors of the amendment.) 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, the Mem- 
bers will be happy to know that after the 
fiasco of yesterday with this amend- 
ment, I have taken the precaution of 
checking it with the counsel on both 
sides of the Rules Committee, with the 
Parliamentarian, and with a number of 
other people in the House—indeed with 
everyone except the House Restaurant 
Committee, and I am looking for them. 

We seek by this amendment to change 
clause 4 of rule XVI and to guarantee a 
minimum of 10 minutes’ debate on a 
motion to recommit with instructions, 
5 minutes for the person who proposes 
the amendment, and 5 minutes in oppo- 
sition to that amendment. 

I submit to this House that probably 
all Members are aware that often the 
most important motion of any bill on 
any day occurs with the motion to re- 
commit. Yet, there is no guarantee of 
time to explain what are often very com- 
plex motions covering a number of sec- 
tions in a bill. Under the provisions of 
this amendment we would have at least 
10 minutes to discuss it. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I am ask- 
ing for information. 

Since the motion to recommit is the 
right of the minority, would this mean 
the mover of the motion would have his 
5 minutes, and then the minority would 
have the right to the other 5 minutes? 

Would this remain with the minority? 

Mr. MEEDS. The 5 minutes would be 
by the mover of the motion. 

Mr. ARENDS. Which would be a mi- 
nority side Member? 

Mr. MEEDS. Yes, automatically, and I 
assume the other 5 minutes would prob- 
ably go to the committee chairman on 
the other side. 

Mr. ARENDS. I do not necessarily 
think that would be true, because that 
would be taking it away from the minor- 
ity, and it is the right of the minority 
to explain this particular motion to re- 
commit, which is a minority privilege. 

Mr. MEEDS. I think the gentleman will 
agree the purpose is to have a full dis- 
closure of that motion—at least as full as 
possible within 10 minutes—and, there- 
fore, both sides of that should be ex- 
plained. 

Mr. ARENDS. We ought to have that 
on this side. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER or Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I think this is a point worth com- 
menting on momentarily. As the gentle- 
man from Washington recognizes, as I 
am sure he does recognize, it is true nor- 
mally and conventionally the majority 
would have the other 5 minutes, but 
not necessarily. It is entirely possible un- 
der the gentleman’s amendment to have 
both halves of the time by individuals 
from this side if there should be no Mem- 
ber on the majority side who desired to 
oppose. 
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Mr. MEEDS. If there were no opposi- 
tion on this side, that is correct. I am 
sure the Members of this House can re- 
call much better than I a number of in- 
stances when, because of a lack of time 
with the motion to recommit, there has 
been a lack of information and a lack of 
knowledge about what actually we are 
voting on when it comes time to vote on 
the motion to recommit. I recall recently 
in a military procurement authorization 
bill when the motion to recommit was 
made which actually cut $500 million out 
of the military procurement, this motion 
was interpreted by some people as a vote 
on another matter entirely, and people 
who really were in favor of that motion 
ended up voting against it, and those who 
were against it ended up voting for it 
simply because there was no proper ex- 
planation. I do not care how Members 
stood on it, but I think we should have 
had knowledge of what we were voting 
on. We should be able to vote informed. 
I know some wil] say there are other 
oe by which this can be taken care 
of. 

Mr, SISK. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California, 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, this amend- 
ment is a revised version of the amend- 
ment we had under discussion on yester- 
day, as I recall. 

Mr. MEEDS. That is correct. 

Mr. SISK. I should like to develop a 
little legislative history and make cer- 
tain exactly what we are doing. 

As I understand it, the division of time 
here would mean that the Member pro- 
posing the motion to recommit would be 
entitled to up to 5 minutes. I believe it 
is good wording now. It would not neces- 
sarily have to come to 10 minutes, but 
they could have 5 minutes on each side. 

It would be assumed, under the lan- 
guage the gentleman proposes that the 
opposition to the motion to recommit 
could be recognized for 5 minutes. 

Normally, if I might use an illustra- 
tion, in the Congress as it is composed, a 
committee having proposed a legislative 
matter, a Member from the minority 
party makes a motion to recommit with 
instructions, He would speak for 5 min- 
utes. The probable procedure, under the 
precedents of the House and custom, is 
that then the chairman of the commit- 
tee or the manager of the bill, a propo- 
nent of the bill, would be recognized and 
considered in all probability to be op- 
posed to the motion to recommit. 

Is that the intent of the language in 
the amendment? 

Mr. MEEDS. That is certainly the way 
I envision it would work. The overrid- 
ing purpose here is to give 5 minutes in 
favor of and 5 minutes in opposition to 
that motion, so it can, in a type of ad- 
versary proceeding, be fully exposed to 
our information. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will yield 
further, I have no objection to the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Washington has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. Gross, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MEEDS was al- 
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lowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. In the case of a proposer 
of a motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions who does not desire to use the 
time, would the minority then be given 
5 minutes under those circumstances? 
Not the minority, but the opposition? 

Mr. MEEDS., No. He would control that 
time. The mover of the motion to recom- 
mit would control the 5 minutes in favor 
of that motion. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Idaho. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

There may still be a little confusion 
as to the effect of the proposed amend- 
ment. Let me ask the gentleman if Iam 
not correct in my understanding that 
the amendment leaves with the minor- 
ity party the prerogative it has always 
enjoyed to propose the motion to recom- 
mit. 

Mr. MEEDS. Absolutely. 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. And then it 
provides for 5 minutes on each side of 
the question, regardless of whether it 
is the majority or the minority, so that 
both sides of the question can be heard 
and explained before we vote on the mo- 
tion to recommit. Is that not about how 
simple it is? 

Mr. MEEDS. That is the intent of the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Washington has again 
expired. 

(On request of Mr. STEIGER of Ari- 
zona, and by unanimous consent, Mr. 
MEEDS was allowed to proceed for 1 
additional minute.) 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEEDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arizona. 

Mr. STEIGER of Arizona. I thank 
the gentleman from Washington. 

I should like also to point out to the 
Members that nothing is being taken 
away from anyone by virtue of this 
‘amendment. There is now no time per- 
mitted for debate on a motion to re- 
commit with instructions. All this 
amendment would do is permit 10 min- 
utes of debate and discussion. It would 
not take away any prerogative; indeed, 
it would add a prerogative both to the 
minority and to the majority. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

bet MEEDS. I yield to the minority 
whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. I really have no opposi- 
tion to what the gentleman is trying to 
do, but I still say that both the proposal 
of the motion to recommit and the op- 
position should remain with the mi- 
nority. Someday the gentleman may 
be in the minority of his side of the aisle. 
I believe that giving away the rights of 
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the minority in this body is bad prece- 
dent. 

Mr. MEEDS. I hope that does not 
occur, I say to the gentleman. I under- 
stand his problem. 

The real purpose is to get an adversary 
proceeding during the 10 minutes. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, as I have already indi- 
cated, I have no basic objection to the 
amendment, but I am merely trying to 
establish the legislative history. 

If I can have the attention of my good 
friend from Illinois, I do not think we 
have any difference of opinion, but I 
want to make crystal clear, if possible, 
what the intent of the language is here. 
As I understand it, it is that the proposer 
of the motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions would be given 5 minutes to explain 
what his motion is about and whatever 
statement he desires to make on the mo- 
tion to recommit in support of it. The 
opposition to that would, I assume, nor- 
mally, assuming that in this case the 
majority party or whichever party it 
might be opposing it would probably be 
the one that was recognized by the 
Speaker—again recognizing that the 
Speaker has the prerogative to make this 
recognition—that party would have con- 
trol of the time. I just want to be clear 
on this, I was having a little difficulty in 
following the statement of the gentle- 
man from Illinois, but I want to make it 
completely and clearly understood that, 
of course, I would not understand the 
entire 10 minutes would necessarily fall 
to the minority party merely because 
normally the right of offering a motion 
to recommit falls to the minority party. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I am glad to yield to the dis- 
tinguished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Unfortunately 
I have had a little experience in working 
on who should offer and what the con- 
tents should be of a motion to recommit. 
Let me say from our point of view and 
from my experience I do not believe it is 
necessary to freeze into the rules such a 
provision as provided by the amendment. 
I cannot see that in the last five and a 
half sessions where I have had some re- 
sponsibility in this regard that we have 
ever found it necessary to have this kind 
of frozen-in opportunity. We have al- 
ways had under the rules of the House 
an opportunity to explain our motion to 
recommit.. We have learned that you 
have to look ahead and plan your time 
so that the individual who was going to 
offer it does get the time to explain what 
will be the contents of the motion to 
recommit. 

Mr. SISK. That is exactly my under- 
standing of the meaning of this amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It seems to 
me unclear why we should add some- 
thing to the rules that I do not think is 
a necessity or essential when the present 
practice I think is satisfactory, at least 
to us in the minority. I think our experi- 
ence ought to be the guideline for the 
other side when they become the mi- 
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nority. The amendment does not harm 
although I do not believe it essential. 

Mr. SISK. If the gentleman will permit 
me to comment there, of course I agree 
completely with what the gentleman is 
saying. We do not propose this in this 
legislation and it is not contained in it. 
As my distinguished colleague from 
Michigan knows, this matter was debated 
yesterday and was originally proposed by 
the gentleman from Arizona (Mr. 
STEIGER). The situation is that our com- 
mittee and the staff people cooperated in 
a rewrite of the language that attempts 
to make clear exactly what is intended 
here. All I say at this point is if it is 
the will of the House to adopt this 5 
minutes on either side and if it will be 
helpful to the procedure of the House, 
then certainly I as an individual have 
no objection to it. I agree completely 
with the gentleman from Michigan that 
normally this is a matter for the person 
proposing it or the people involved in 
making such a motion to make arrange- 
ments to explain it. 

Mr. MEEDS. Will the gentleman yield 
to me on that point? 

Mr. SISK. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MEEDS. Both of the gentleman 
who have spoken on this matter have 
been here longer than I have and have 
had much more experience, but I can 
recall instances when you got to the 
motion to recommit which had not been 
explained and we were operating under a 
limitation of time on a motion to re- 
commit when there was an attempt 
made to explain it in one minute or less 
than that. I do not think that is sufficient 
time to explain motions, which are 
usually the most complex and usually 
cover the most complex subject matters 
of any motion that is made ordinarily 
and become the most important motion 
of the day. 

Mr, SISK. I thank the gentleman for 
his comment. 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Kentucky. 

Mr. SNYDER. While we are talking 
about what usually happens here, of 
course, if no Member of the minority 
seeks recognition for the purpose of mak- 
ing a motion to recommit, then the time 
would go to the majority side. Would it 
be the gentleman’s thinking that the sec- 
ond 5 minutes would go to the majority 
side? 

Mr. SISK. I might say to the gentle- 
man, since I was involved in one occasion 
where I actually offered a motion to re- 
commit, I would assume that a Member 
of the minority party would be in a 
position to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman from California has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. Sisk was 
allowed to proceed for 1 additional min- 
ute.) 

Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, it is also 
my understanding—and I would like to 
know if I am correct in this, that a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions under 
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this amendment applies to conference re- 
ports as well as to original legislation? 

Mr. SISK. I would assume that that 
would be true. Now, there again there is 
the question—— 

Mr. SNYDER, I think we ought to 
have the legislative history spelled out, 
even though I would favor the amend- 
ment in that instance also. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SISK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. MEEDS. Under the section that is 
sought to be amended, I would disagree. 
I think it is not true. The section which 
is sought to be amended appears on page 
387 of the House Rules and Manual, rule 
XVI, clause 4, and a part of it there 
says: 

After the previous question shall have 
been ordered on the passage of a bill or joint 
resolution, one motion to recommit shall 
be in order... 


I assume the amendment would be 
restricted to the same subject matter 
since it does not change that subject 
matter. 

Mr. SISK. I stand corrected. I think the 
gentleman is right because under rule 
XVI the subject matter that is being 
dealt without would not make it in order 
on a motion to recommit. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Washington (Mr. MEEpDs). 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman being in doubt, the Commit- 
tee divided, and there were—ayes 43, 
noes 16. 


So the amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ARENDS 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ARENDS: On 
page 39, after line 4: 

“SEMI-ANNUAL PUBLISHED REPORTS OF OFFICE 
PAYROLLS OF HOUSE MEMBERS 

“Sec. 123. Clause 30 of Rule XI of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended— 

“(1) by inserting “(a)” immediately before 
“Each committee shall report”; and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(b) The Clerk of the House shall report 
to the House, within fifteen days after De- 
cember $1 and June 30 of each year, the 
name, position, title, and total salary of each 
person paid, during the period covered by 
such report, from the clerk hire allowance of 
each Member and the Resident Commissioner 
from Puerto Rico, listed under the name of 
that Member and the Resident Commissioner 
and including the aggregate total of all such 
salaries paid from the clerk hire allowance 
of that Member and the Resident Commis- 
sioner. Such information, when so reported, 
shall be published in the Congressional 
Record.’.” 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a simple amendment. It hardly needs an 
explanation. There should be no oppo- 
sition to it. 

My amendment simply provides that 
the Clerk of the House shall publish 
twice a year in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the full names, dates of service, and total 
gross salary of each employee of each 
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Member during the period paid out of 
his clerk hire allowance, as shown by 
the official records of the Finance Office. 

This is nothing more than an enlarge- 
ment of the rules of the House which 
now provide that the chairman of each 
committee shall report for publication 
in the Recorp the names, dates of service, 
and gross salary paid to each committee 
employee. 

It should be evident by now that the 
primary purpose of this legislation is not 
to make the machinery of Congress more 
efficient to the end that we can act more 
expeditiously. Its primary purpose—at 
least it is the main thrust of the argu- 
ments for the bill—that the Congress 
should be made more responsible to and 
more responsive to the will of the people. 

Over and over again we have heard the 
argument—here on the floor and in the 
editorial columns of the newspapers and 
by radio and television commentators— 
there is too much secrecy. It is proposed 
that virtually all committee sessions be 
public. It is proposed that how each and 
every committee member voted on each 
and every proposition be made public. It 
is proposed that teller votes on the floor 
be recorded and made public. 

Public disclosure—that is the battle 
ery today. There is too much secrecy in 
the Congress, some argue. 

All right, let us have public disclosure 
of what the public is entitled to know. 
All right, let us disclose to the public 
what we do with the taxpayer’s money 
that is allotted to us as clerk hire allow- 
ance to enable us to transact public 
business. We are now talking about pub- 
lic funds—funds that do not belong to 
any one of us, but funds which belong 
to all the people. 

By this amendment I am proposing no 
more than the public is entitled to 
know—what we do with their money. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if I under- 
stand the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman in the well, it says it will be re- 
ported in the form of gross salary? 

Mr. ARENDS. That is right; it will be 
reported in the form of the gross salary. 

Mr. HALL. Second, it will be published 
twice a year, and it will make the Mem- 
bers’ staff hire reportable, the same as 
committee hire is now made public? 

Mr. ARENDS. There is nothing differ- 
ent. It is the same as the committees do 
with the committee staffs, which is now 
being done. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, is it the intention of the gentle- 
man to include some of the supernu- 
meraries who are on committees, or are 
not hired by Members that allegedly aid 
and abet in the functions of the House, 
including some of the employees of the 
House such as those on the staff of the 
Clerk of the House, and the Doorkeeper 
of the House? 

Mr. ARENDS. I have not gone that far. 
I have set it to the Members, the staff 
of the Members that each Member has. 

Mr. HALL. I think that the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from 
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Illinois is noteworthy, but I believe it 
should include some of the other func- 
tionaries of the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman said in the offices, or does the 
gentleman mean the entire payroll? 

Mr. ARENDS. The payroll of the of- 
fice. 

Mr. GROSS. The payroll of each in- 
dividual Member, and the entire payroll 
of each individual Member? 

Mr. ARENDS. Of each individual 
Member; his entire payroll. 

Mr. GROSS. Not merely those in the 
specific office, but those who may be 
elsewhere and who are on the payroll? 

Mr. ARENDS. His entire payroll, the 
name and gross salary. 

Mr. GROSS. I support the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ilinois. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not quite certain as to how the 
gentleman’s amendment reads. Does it 
say the gross salary, or the total salary, 
the total gross salary? 

Mr. ARENDS. It says the total gross 
salary; that is the way my amendment 
reads. I think that is the intent, anyway. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I suggest 
that we have the Clerk recheck that. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me read my amend- 
ment, that portion of it. It says: 

The Clerk of the House shall report to the 
House within 15 days after December 31st 
and June 30th of each year the name, posi- 
tion title, and total salary of each person 
paid, during the period covered by such re- 
port. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I have 
not the slightest objection to this appear- 
ing in the Recor, and appearing month- 
ly. It already appears as the gentleman 
provides, but his amendment provides 
that it appear twice a year. 

Mr. ARENDS. Semiannually. 

Mr. BOLLING. It already is available 
on a monthly basis now, and is on public 
display in, I believe, the Disbursing Office, 
and that is in plain dollars and not base 
pay. I do not have the slightest objection 
to it also appearing in the Recorp, but it 
does seem to me that is one time when we 
could save a little money because it would 
cost money to print it. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield, why does the gen- 
tleman want it printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD when it is something that 
is already public knowledge? 

Mr. ARENDS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma that this is really 
not public knowledge—of course it is if 
someone wants to take the time to go 
over there and look it up. If it were in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD it would be easier 
for all of us to look at it. And the people 
back in my district do not have this in- 
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formation readily available. Of course, 
they can come to Washington and do so 
if they want to come here, but not all of 
them can do that. If it is in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recor then it would be a simple 
matter for them to look it up in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I see nothing wrong with it. We are 
disclosing everything else, as we should. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we are disclosing this in- 
formation already. 

Mr. ARENDS. This would be semian- 
nually, it should not involve very much 
money to do that. 

Mr. ALBERT. You can go every month, 
or any month you want, to the Office of 
Finance, and find out the salary of the 
staff of every Member. 

Mr. ARENDS. I know that you can do 
that, but I think this is something that 
the people back home should have avail- 
able to them, and this way they will be 
able to look it up in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp twice a year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I really do not have 
any objection to the amendment, but I 
think it is a sort of waste of time and 
waste of money and although I dislike 
to disagree with and oppose the gentle- 
man from Illinois, I ask for a vote and 
I ask that it be a vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have long felt that the method 
by which we determine the compensa- 
tion for member staffs and committee 
staffs is archaic, outdated, and the wrong 
way to go about it. 

Perhaps an amendment of this kind 
will lead to the necessary reforms so that 
we will do something to better the meth- 
od by which we indicate the compensa- 
tion, or determine the compensation, for 
members’ staffs and committee staffs. 

Mr. BOLLING. The gentleman from 
Michigan is somewhat embarrassing me 
because I do not wish to get into this 
kind of colloquy with the minority leader 
and the minority whip. 

But an amendment, which this gentle- 
man is going to support, because I have 
thought for years that the business of 
base pay, which does not mean anything, 
should be changed to gross pay, is as I 
understand, and I am trying to find out, 
going to be offered by the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. BROYHILL); or is 
planned to be offered. I would assume 
that it would pass overwhelmingly. 

I entirely agree that the technique of 
base pay is not a fraud—but a joke— 
and we ought to go to that. But I do not 
want to get too involved in something I 
do not think is terribly important. I really 
do not think there is much point in the 
proposal made by the gentleman from 
Illinois (Mr. ARENDS). 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BOLLING. I am delighted to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I was not 
familiar with this proposed amendment 
which the gentleman from Missouri in- 
dicates will be subsequently offered. 

Since I believe in that amendment of 
Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia, which I did 
not know was going to be offered, I think 
that the amendment of the gentleman 
from Illinois is a way of forcing some 
affirmative and constructive action to 
achieve that end. 

Mr. BOLLING. I have no disagree- 
ment with the gentleman, I think that 
is right. But I think the Broyhill amend- 
ment would actually be strengthened if 
we do not bother with this one. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOLLING. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Will the gentleman 
from Illinois have any objection to an 
amendment providing that annually the 
income of Members from all sources be 
printed in the RECORD? 

Mr. BOLLING. What did the gen- 
tleman say? 

Mr. HUNGATE. I asked the gentle- 
man to yield further to inquire of the 
gentleman from Illinois if he would have 
objection to a further amendment pro- 
viding that the annual income be filed 
as a matter of public record from all 
sources of the Members, 

Mr. BOLLING. I believe that Ihave the 
time, and I do not intend to answer for 
the gentleman from Illinois, but the gen- 
tleman from Missouri who is now speak- 
ing has been on public record as favor- 
ing such a provision as part of the rules 
of the Committee on Official Conduct. 

But I really appreciate the gentleman’s 
intervention. I really think we ought to 
have a vote on this amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr, ARENDS). 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr, ARENDS) there 
were—ayes 28, noes 49. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. THOMPSON OF 
GEORGIA 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. THOMPSON of 
Georgia: On page 39 after line 4 insert a new 
section: 

“COPIES OF AMENDMENTS 

“Upon the offering of any amendment by 
& member, when the House is meeting in the 
Committee of the Whole, the clerk shall 
promptly transmit to the majority commit- 
tee table 5 copies of the amendment, and 
5 copies to the minority committee table. 
Further the clerk shall deliver at least one 
copy of the amendment to the majority cloak 


room and at least one copy to the minority 
cloak room.” 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Chairman, those who were present yes- 
terday will remember that I offered an 
amendment to provide a written or 
printed copy to each Member present on 
the floor of the House when an amend- 
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ment is offered. There were some ques- 
tions that developed around that. I 
asked unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment. 

The amendment offered today would 
provide that whenever any Member of- 
fers an amendment when we are meeting 
in the Committee of the Whole, the Clerk 
shall immediately make at least 12 
copies. Five copies shall be delivered to 
the majority committee table so the 
managers on that side of the aisle can 
see the amendment, and five copies shall 
Se ETE to the minority committee 
table. 

It further provides that at least one 
copy will be delivered to the majority 
cloakroom and one copy to the minority 
cloakroom so that it may be posted in 
plain view in order that Members may 
see the amendment. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I yield to 
the gentleman from Floridą. 

Mr. GIBBONS. I think the gentleman 
has offered a good amendment., I support 
it, and I urge the Committee to adopt it. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. I thank 
the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. THOMPSON). 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there further 
amendments under this title? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
withdraw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order 
has been withdrawn. 

Are there additional amendments un- 
der this section? If not, the Clerk will 
read, 

MOTION OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
Sion (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 6, noes 46, 

So the motion was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are there additional 
amendments under this title? If not, the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I make a 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORTS 
Sec, 119 (a) (1) The section caption of sec- 


tion 135 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190c) is amended to 
read as follows: 


“SENATE CONFERENCE REPORTS” 


(2) Section 135 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946 (2 U.S.C. 190c) is 
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amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsections: 

“(c) Each report made by a committee of 
conference to the Senate shall be printed as 
a report of the Senate. As so printed, such 
report shall be accompanied by an explana- 
tory statement prepared jointly by the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. Such 
statement shall be sufficiently detailed and 
explicit to inform the Senate as to the effect 
which the amendments or propositions con- 
tained in such report will have upon the 
measure to which those amendments or 
propositions relate. 

“(d) If time for debate in the considera- 
tion of any report of a committee of con- 
ference upon the floor of the Senate is lim- 
ited, the time allotted for debate shall be 
equally divided between the majority party 
and minority party.”. 

(3) The item relating to section 135 con- 
tained in the table of contents of the Legis- 
lative Reorganization Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 
813) is amended to read as follows: 

“Seo. 135. Senate Conference Reports.”. 


Mr. SISK (during the reading). Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the portion of section 119 dealing with 
the other body be considered as read, 
printed in the Recorp, and open to 
amendments at any point. 

The C . Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the remainder of the section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(b) (1) Paragraph (c) of clause 1 of Rule 
XXVIII of the Rules of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is amended to read as follows: 

“(c) Each report made by a committee of 
conference to the House shall be printed 
as a report of the House. As so printed, such 
report shall be accompanied by an explana- 
tory statement prepared jointly by the con- 
ferees on the part of the House and the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. Such state- 
ment shall be sufficiently detailed and ex- 
plicit to inform the House as to the effect 
which the amendments or propositions con- 
tained in such report will have upon the 
measure to which those amendments or 
propositions relate.”’. 

(2) Clause 2 of Rule XXVII of the Rules 
of the House of Representatives is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: “The time allotted for debate 
in the consideration of any such report shall 
be equally divided between the majority 
party and the minority party.”. 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Chairman, I move that 
the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the Chair, 
Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union, reported that that Commit- 
tee, having had under consideration the 
bill (H.R. 17654) to improve the opera- 
tion of the legislative branch of the 
Federal Government, and for other pur- 
poses, had come to no resolution there- 
on. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute.) 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
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I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
we plan to take up two of the bills 
which we had announced last week as 
the program for this week: 

H.R. 13100, to extend programs for 
training in the allied health professions, 
under an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate; and 

H.R. 14237, to amend the Mental Re- 
tardation Facilities and Community 
Health Centers Construction Act of 
1963, under an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate; and we are adding at 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama (Mr. Jones) the bill H.R. 18104, 
Tennessee Valley Authority financing, 
which is under an open rule with one 
hour of debate. 

We are adding that bill because we 
do not yet have the rule on the Defense 
Production Act, and we did not get the 
rule on the agricultural bill in time to 
take it up today. 

Members know that the funeral for 
our late distinguished colleague, Mike 
Kirwan, is tomorrow in Youngstown, 
and a large number of Members are at- 
tending. 

ORDER TO PUT OVER ROLLCALL VOTES UNTIL 
4 P.M. THURSDAY 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this time, if the gentleman will 
yield further, that any rollcall votes 
other than on rules or procedural ques- 
tions which may be demanded on tomor- 
row, Thursday, July 30, be put over un- 
til 4 p.m. on that day. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, and I certainly have no 
objection to this request insofar as to- 
morrow is concerned, and insofar as hon- 
oring our distinguished colleague is con- 
cerned. 

I therefore shall not object. I take 
this means of asking the majority leader 
if he intends to announce whether or not 
there will be votes after the cortege 
returns on tomorrow, or on Friday fol- 
lowing, the day after tomorrow? 

Mr. ALBERT. May I say that if votes 
are required tomorrow we will take the 
votes after 4 o’clock tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would like 
to inquire whether the gentleman’s unan- 
imous consent request was for 4 o’clock 
or 4:30? 

Mr. ALBERT. It was intended to be 
4 o'clock, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
change of program and in view of this 
unfortunate event, is it the plan for us 
to convene on Friday? 

Mr. ALBERT. It is. 

I may make this statement: We have 
requested a rule on the Defense Produc- 
tion Act Amendments, tomorrow morn- 
ing. If that is granted, we will take up on 
Friday H.R. 17880, which is the Defense 
Production Act Amendments. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 
reservation. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


DEFICIT SPENDING 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 min- 
ute and to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I notice the 
distinguished minority leader on the 
floor, a man who has said that the pros- 
pect for a recession was nil. 

I know we will have a conference re- 
port up in a few minutes, and he will say 
it is wild spending. 

Some months ago this administration 
was boasting that it would complete fiscal 
year 1970 with a $1.3 billion surplus. Last 
May, just a couple of months ago, this 
estimate was revised—or, to use their 
euphemism “adjusted downward” to 
show again a slight deficit for the fiscal 
year just completed. 

On yesterday the Nixon administra- 
tion disclosed—from California—that its 
budget deficit for the fiscal year 1971 
amounted to $2.9 billion, which is $1.9 
billion more than was projected only 
2% months ago. 

This miscalculation of more than $4 
billion was being predicted in this Cham- 
ber just a few months ago by myself and 
others of the Joint Economic Committee. 

The administration also admitted that 
we have spent something like $1 billion 
less in 1970 than had been projected, con- 
trary to the loose talk we have heard 
about this being a spendthrift Congress. 

I submit to you that these charges are 
politics—pure and simple—they are not 
economics—they distort reality. 

What we are seeing is an effort to 
shift blame from where it belongs to 
where it does not belong. Someone once 
said that truth will out. I am sad to 
report this morning the truth. The rea- 
son for this deficit can be found on the 
front pages of every newspaper in this 
country today—the New York Times, 
the Wall Street Journal, the Washing- 
ton Post, the Baltimore Sun—all of 
which articles are included in this state- 
ment. This deficit is a direct result of a 
grave shortfall in revenues and not from 
overspending. 

The fact is that outlays by our Gov- 
ernment totaled $1.4 billion less in 1970 
than was predicted last May. Every eco- 
nomic indicator tells us the real reason 
why we have a deficit. President Nixon 
cannot pursue an economic policy which 
throws 1 million Americans out of jobs, 
reduces corporate profits, maintains the 
highest interest rates in a century, de- 
signed to create what they call a mild 
recession, and expect our Government’s 
revenues not to decline also. 

Some weeks ago President Nixon used 
an analogy of docking a boat to explain 
his economic policies or his economic 
plight. Today I would say we are still 
miles away from the dock; our sails are 
down; and the captain and the crew are 
blaming the passengers. 

The administration’s budget totals 
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for fiscal year 1970 show a deficit in the 
unified budget of $2.91 billion. Expendi- 
tures totaled $196.15 billion while re- 
ceipts were $193.84 billion. Both expen- 
ditures and receipts were lower than the 
estimates made by the administration 
in February and in May. 

Expenditures were down by $1.1 billion 
from the May projections and $1.4 bil- 
lion from the February budget projec- 
tions. The major change, however, came 
in receipts. They fell by $2.6 billion since 
the estimates released in May and by 
$5.5 billion from the estimates in Feb- 
ruary. 

The major sources of the shortfall in 
revenues, of course, were the collections 
from individual and corporation income 
taxes. In fact, the shortfalls in these two 
major tax sources were greater than the 
total shortfall for all receipts. 

Since the February estimates, the 
yearend figures show a decline in indi- 
vidual income taxes of $1.8 billion and 
in corporate income taxes of $4.2 billion, 
a total decline of $6 billion since Febru- 
ary. Since the estimates in May, the 
shortfall has been $1.8 billion for indi- 
vidual income taxes and $1.2 billion for 
corporation income taxes, for a total 
drop of $3 billion in the 6-week period 
since the May estimates. 

The cause of these declines is the cur- 
rent recession which in turn is caused 
by the administration’s fiscal policy. Un- 
employment and less overtime produce 
a lower income base for current with- 
holdings which are reflected in individual 
income tax payments. The decline in 
business which has occurred in the fore- 
part of this year accounts for the lower 
corporation profits reported in the quar- 
terly payments made in April and June. 

While the downturn seems to have 
leveled off somewhat it is by no means 
clear we have reached the bottom. Un- 
employment may well rise in the months 
ahead even at the same time as inflation- 
ary pressures cause continuing price 
rises. 

Following are the articles I refer to: 
[From the New York Times, July 29, 1970] 
A LAG IN REVENUES PUSHES U.S. Dericr UP 

TO $2.9 BILLION—-SPENDING EXCESS FOR YEAR 

EnpED JuNE 30 Is MODEST Bur ABOVE 

EXPECTATIONS 

(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 

WASHINGTON, July 28.—The Government 
announced today that the Federal budget 
showed a relatively small deficit of $2.9-bil- 
lion in the fiscal year that ended June 30. 

The deficit was a little bigger than was 
estimated as recently as last May, a result of 
revenues that were lower than expected. 
Spending came out a shade lower than 
estimated. 

Total outlays were 
receipts $193.8-billion. 

Paul A. Volcker, Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs, said that a 
“modest” deficit in the present circum- 
stances, where a sluggish economy cuts into 
revenues, “is not disturbing in any sense.” 

CONCERN CITED 

However, officials ranging up to President 
Nixon are known to be very concerned about 
the outlook for the current fiscal year 1971. 
If all of a number of possible things go wrong, 
including actions and inactions by Con- 

, the deficit could mount as high as 
$15-billion. 


$196.7-billion and 
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Mr. Volcker termed a figure that high 
“sheer speculation at this point” and said 
it was certainly not regarded as “the most 
probable result.” 

At the Western White House in San 
Clemente, Calif., George P, Shultz, Director 
of the Office of Budget and Management, 
made the same point. He said that the Ad- 
ministration was not projecting a deficit 
figure nearly so high as $15-billion. 


FACTORS IN CALCULATION 


Other officials, simply adding up all the 
things that could go wrong, have reached a 
deficit figure close to $15-billion, without 
predicting it. The following are the main fac- 
tors in such a calculation: 

The “uncontrollables.” These items, such 
as interest on the national debt, Medicare, 
Social Security and grants to the states for 
welfare have sometimes run billions of dol- 
lars above the estimates, particularly in the 
last few years, though officials hope estimates 
are closer to the target this time. 

Congressional inaction on revenue. About 
$4.5-billion is counted on in the Nixon budget 
from higher postal rates, a speed-up in col- 
lection of estate and gift taxes, and a new 
tax on lead additives for gasoline, none of 
which have yet made any headway in Con- 
gress. 

Congressional action and inaction on 
spending. Congress is in the process of in- 
creasing some appropriation bills above the 
President's request and is showing no moye- 
ment on requests totaling almost $1-billion, 
which are counted on in the budget. 

Lower revenue collections than expected, 
particularly from the corporate profits tax. 

The budget figures disclosed today showed 
@ massive shortfall of $4.2-billion in profits 
tax collections against the estimate of last 
January. Mr. Volcker said there was still no 
complete explanation for this shortfall, al- 
though one reason is that corporate profits in 
calendar year 1969 turned out to be lower 
than the Government at first thought. 

Individual income tax collections, which 
during the years of the economic boom regu- 
larly exceeded the Treasury’s estimates, were 
$1.8-billion below the January estimate. One 
reason, reflecting the decline in the stock 
market, was lower-than-expected capital 
gains. 

On the expenditure side of the budget 
there were, as usual, sizable variations both 
up and down from the estimates made as 
recently as January, when the fiscal year 
was half over. In this case the downs offset 
the ups by $1.1-billion, but most of them 
did not reflect conscious “savings” by the 
Administration or Congress. 

A striking feature of the figures was that 
military spending turned out slightly be- 
low that of the previous fiscal year, the first 
time this had happened since the nation’s 
heavy engagement in Vietnam began in 1965. 
At $77.1-billion, military outlays were about 
$600-million higher than the January esti- 
mate, but this was entirely accounted for by 
the retroactive pay rise enacted in April. 
Outlays in the fiscal year 1969 were $77.9- 
billion. 

WAR COSTS DECLINING 


Mr. Shultz in San Clemente estimated the 
peak Vietnam war costs at an annual rate 
of $29-billion. He said that by the time the 
text scheduled reduction of 150,000 troops is 
completed next spring, the cost of the war 
will have dropped to half that amount, or an 
annual rate of $145-billion. 

Although the final figure for total outlays 
in the budget, at $196.7-billion, was below 
the estimate of last January, it was nearly 
$4-billion aboye the $192.9-billion figure fixed 
by the new administration in April, 1969, 
after its review of the budget submitted by 
President Johnson. This $192.9-billion figure 
was adhered to up until the end of last year 
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and then had to be abandoned, mainly be- 
cause the “uncontrollables” ran so far ahead 
of estimates. 

The original Johnson estimate for the fiscal 
year 1970 was $195.3-billion. Although Mr. 
Nixon aimed to reduce this figure, in the 
end the spending total came out a little 
higher, 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, July 
29, 1970} 

U.S. Bupcer $1.1 BILLION More In Rep— 
REVENUE DECLINE SWELLS DEFICIT—SHULTZ 
HAILS CURBS ON SPENDING 

(By Art Pine) 

WASHINGTON, July 28—The Nixon adminis- 
tration disclosed today that its budget deficit 
for fiscal 1970 was $1.1 billion more than was 
projected last May, but said it resulted from 
a shortfall in revenues, not overspending. 

Officials reported that despite the $2.9 bil- 
lion deficit, outlays totaled a full $1.4 billion 
below what was predicted two months ago— 
even with additional expenses brought on by 
the postal pay raise and higher interest rates. 

Spokesmen here explained that the deficit 
instead was caused by reduced corporate tax 
revenues—due mainly to lower profits as a 
result of the economic slowdown—which left 
receipts $2.6 billion below what was expected. 


SATISFACTORY PERFORMANCE 


George P. Shultz, director of the new Office 
of Management and Budget, in a statement 
transmitted from the Western White House 
at San Clemente, Calif., called the figures “a 
strong and satisfactory performance from our 
standpoint.” 

Noting that the administration had been 
“successful in holding the expenditure line” 
during the 1970 fiscal year ending June 30, 
he again implored Congress to help keep ex- 
penditures down during the current 1971 
fiscal year. 

But Mr. Shultz, as well as Treasury officials 
in Washington, dismisses as groundless spec- 
ulation that the fiscal 1971 budget already 
was heading for a whopping deficit of $15 
billion or $20 billion. 

SHEER SPECULATION 

“That’s just sheer speculation,” said Paul 
A. Volcker, under secretary of the treasury, 
echoing Mr. Shultz at a briefing here. So 
much depends on congressional action on tax 
proposals, he said, that the exact deficit is 
too early to measure. 

In his statement today, Mr. Shultz told re- 
porters that the decrease in corporate earn- 
ings during fiscal 1970 had acted as “a sta- 
bilizing force ... and helps the economy... 
to now be in a position to move upward.” 

But figures released by the Department of 
Commerce a few hours earlier failed to show 
any distinct upward trend in the so-called 
leading indicators used to predict changes 
in the economy—hinting that any upturn 
may be slight. 


DECLINE IN INDEX 


The agency's index of leading economic in- 
dicators, whose movement often foreshadows 
reversals in the economy, declined one-tenth 
of a point last month—a dip that economists 
regard as statistically insignificant, leaving 
the indicators virtually unchanged. 

While some analysts saw the decrease as 
the start of a “bottoming out,” especially in 
the wake of a drop of 2.0 points in May, most 
agreed that it seemed to preclude any sub- 
stantial economic upswing before mid-fall. 


SECOND DECREASE IN LAYOFFS 
Meanwhile, however, a separate Labor De- 
partment report showed the demand for fac- 
tory workers indicated signs of strengthen- 
ing in June, with new hirings up slightly and 
layoffs down moderately. 
The June figures represented the second 
consecutive reduction in layoffs following 
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nearly a year of small out steady increases. 
Analysts said the new data could figure favor- 
ably in upcoming unemployment statistics to 
be released next week. 

In reviewing the fall in corporate tax re- 
ceipts during fiscal 1970, officials here were 
hard-pressed to explain why such revenues 
fell a full $4.2 billion—even with a $2 billion 
shortfall in corporate profits. 

Treasury Officials speculated that a portion 
of that decline stemmed from the timing of 
corporate tax payments, which usually are 
sent in much earlier. If that is true, they 
said, the government can expect a windfall 
in fiscal 1971. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 29 
1970] 


U.S. Dericir For 1970 Was $2.9 BILLION 
(By Ken W. Clawson) 


San CLEMENTE, CALIF., July 28.—The fed- 
eral budget for Fiscal 1970 went $2.9 billion 
in the red, the Western White House an- 
nounced today. 

It marked the ninth time in the last 10 
years that the federal government has spent 
more money than it has collected in taxes. 
Only in Fiscal 1969 was there a budget sur- 
plus in the last decade. 

George P. Shultz, director of the Office of 

ement and Budget, announced the 
1970 deficit today following a 244 -hour meet- 
ing with President Nixon and other top ad- 
ministration officials at the presidential com- 
pound here. 

Shultz said the government spent $196.8 
billion, including $77.8 billion for defense, 
while revenues flowing into the federal treas- 
ury totaled $193.8 billion. 

The actual deficit was in contrast to a $1.8 
billion deficit predicted by the administration 
last May, and a $1.5 billion surplus that Pres- 
ident Nixon projected last February. 


However, the final expenditures of $196.8 
billion were less than either of the earlier 


projections, and Shultz hailed this as a 
“strong and satisfactory performance from 
our standpoint.” 

The deficit figure does not agree exactly 
with income and expenditures because of 
rounding off. 

The revenue shortfall, Shultz said, was in 
large part due to a decline in corporate profits 
in the last six months of Fiscal "70, which 
ended June 30. He said that a projected up- 
turn in the economy during the last half of 
this year should boost business profits and 
“give a better picture for Fiscal 1971.” 

“This deficit in 1970 can be seen as an ex- 
ample of a situation where the expenditure 
line was held within revenues that would be 
produced by the tax system at full employ- 
ment. The deficit results from the automatic 
operation of the fiscal system, and that in 
itself is a stabilizing force,” Shultz said. 


NIXON’S RULE-OF-THUMB 


Spending within revenues that would be 
generated by full employment, Shultz said, 
is Mr. Nixon's rule-of-thumb in looking to- 
ward Fiscal 1971 and 1972 budgets. 

But the OMB director would not move be- 
yond the administration’s May projection 
that the 1971 budget will result in a $1.3 bil- 
lion deficit. Most congressional estimates 
have ranged from a $6 billion to $10 billion 
deficit, and one key committee chairman has 
privately estimated that the deficit will be 
$15 billion. 

(In Washington, meanwhile, Treasury 
Under Secretary Paul A. Volcker called the $10 
billion to $15 billion deficit prospect for Fiscal 
1971, cited by some government officials, 
“sheer speculation at this point.” 

(Volcker said that the Treasury does not 
have enough evidence at this time to revise 
the $1.3 billion deficit forecast. 

(But other government officials who could 
not be named noted that Congress had not 
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acted on Mr. Nixon’s proposals for a tax on 
lead in gasoline, a speedup in collection of 
estate and gift taxes, and an increase in 
postal rates. Without those items, the Fis- 
cal 1971 budget will be an additional $4.5 
billion in the red. 

(Moreover, as indicated by the Commerce 
Department’s leading economic indicators 
yesterday, the economic upturn sought by 
the administration has not begun. This sug- 
gests a further shortfall in revenues that 
would add more to the prospective deficit.) 


URGES TAX ACTION 


Shultz said he is “explicitly restraining” 
himself from an updated 1971 estimate, but 
he again urged Congress to pass the Presi- 
dent’s tax proposals. 

He stressed that the administration would 
continue to exert pressure on Congress to 
hold the line on spending this year. Mr. 
Nixon has already threatened to veto the 
education bill, which received final con- 
gressional approval today, because it ex- 
ceeds the President’s request by $453 million. 
Shultz called the bill “one of many bills of 
increased spending that are causing” great 
concern in the administration. 

The objective, Shultz said, is a balanced 
budget in 1972 with full employment without 
inflationary price increases. 

In discussions this week with the Presi- 
dent and budget officials, Shultz acknowl- 
edged that a possible tax increase proposal 
next January is one of the options being 
prepared for Mr. Nixon’s consideration. 

Shultz would not address himself to a 
published report that a secret administration 
analysis projects a $23 billion deficit for fis- 
cal 1972, but it was believed that the report 
was based on an analysis attributed to gov- 
ernment sources on what would happen un- 
der the most adverse economic circum- 
stances. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
July 29, 1970] 
U.S. BUDGET DEFICIT LAID TO SLUMP 
(By Lee M. Cohn) 

The federal budget swung from a pre- 
dicted surplus of $1.5 billion to & $2.9 billion 
deficit last fiscal year because the economic 
slowdown curtailed tax collections, and a 
bigger deficit is expected this year. 

Disclosing the budget results for fiscal 1970, 
the year ended June 30, the Nixon adminis- 
tration yesterday called the outcome “strong 
and satisfactory.” 

The deficit had a “stabilizing” effect on 
the economy, George P. Shultz, director of 
the Office of Management and Budget, said 
at the White House offices in San Clemente, 
Calif. 

Shultz emphasized that expenditures were 
held below predicted levels. 

While accepting revenue reductions as the 
inevitable and helpful consequence of an 
economic slowdown, the administration 
maintains that restraint of spending is cru- 
cial to curbing inflation. 

Neither Shultz in San Clemente nor Treas- 
ury Undersecretary Paul A. Volcker at a 
news conference here would predict the defi- 
cit for fiscal 1971, the year that started July 
i, but it is Known the administration ex- 
pects it to exceed last year’s $2.9 billion. 

Some analysts outside the administration 
predict a deficit as large as $15 billion, com- 
pared with the $1.3 billion officially projected 
in May. 

Shultz said the administration expects “a 
much more moderate” deficit than that. 


EXPENDITURES RISE 


For fiscal 1970, expenditures totaled $196.8 
billion, up from $184.6 billion in 1969. Out- 
lays were $1.1 billion below the forecast in 


the budget submitted to Congress in Febru- 
ary and $1.4 billion below the revised esti- 
mate issued in May. 
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Revenues rose to $193.8 billion from $187.8 
billion in 1969, but were $5.5 billion below 
the February forecast and $2.6 billion below 
the May estimate. 

The deficit of $2.9 billion contrasted with 
a@ surplus of $3.2 billion in 1969. A $1.5 billion 
surplus was predicted in February and a $1.8 
billion deficit was projected in May. 

Tax collections fell short of projections 
mainly because the economic slump was 
more severe than anticipated, reducing tax- 
able incomes and profits. 

Individual income taxes totaled $90.4 bil- 
lion, up from $87.2 billion in 1969, but $1.8 
billion below the February budget estimate. 
The Treasury said taxable capital gains were 
below expectations—presumably reflecting 
the stock market’s slump—and thus account- 
ed for part of the revenue slippage. 


CORPORATE TAXES DOWN 


Corporations paid $32.8 billion of income 
taxes, down from $36.7 billion in 1969 and 
$4.2 billion below the February projection. 

Corporate profits in calendar 1969, which 
affected fiscal 1970 tax payments, were $1.8 
billion below the Treasury’s estimate of $93 
billion. This accounted for only part of the 
revenue reduction, Volcker noted, but he 
was unable to explain the balance. 

Other taxes, net, were about $500 million 
above estimates. 

Shultz and Volcker emphasized that total 
expenditures were held $1.1 billion below the 
February forecast despite the $1.1 billion fed- 
eral pay rise, increases in outlays for interest 
on the debt and other “uncontrollable” 
items, and congressional action raising some 
appropriations above budget recommenda- 
tions. 

OTHER INCREASES 

Major spending increases above the Febru- 
ary budget included $595 million for military 
functions of the Defense Department, $457 
million for interest, $267 million for the Post 
Office, $251 million for farm price supports, 
$236 million for military foreign aid and $127 
million for the Labor Department, mainly 
for unemployment compensation 

The defense spending bulge resulted en- 
tirely from the pay raise, the administra- 
tion said. Even with the pay raise, military 
outlays by the Pentagon declined $777 mil- 
lion below 1969 to $77.1 billion. 

Major spending decreases below the Febru- 
ary estimates included $381 million for loan 
disbursements by the Export-Import Bank, 
$321 million for medicare, $254 million for 
the Department of Transportation, $173 mil- 
lion for model cities, $137 million for space, 
$132 million for agriculture programs other 
than price supports and $106 million for the 
Justice Department, mainly because the law 
enforcement assistance grant program pro- 
ceeded behind schedule. 


HOLDING THE LINE 


“This dramatic and successful effort to hold 
expenditures in line will be continued in 
the interests of promoting a healthy, as well 
as a growing, economy,” Shultz said, 

Pressing the administration’s campaign 
against “big spenders” in Congress, Shultz 
said President Nixon had asked him “to ex- 
press again his hope that the Congress will 
join him in a similarly successful effort to 
keep expenditures under control in the cur- 
rent year.” 

Shultz said Defense Secretary Melvin R. 
Laird expects outlays for the Vietnam war 
to decline to about half the peak annual 
rate of $29 billion by next spring when the 
withdrawal of 150,000 more U.S. troops is 
completed: 

For fiscal 1971 and 1972, Shultz said, the 
administration is trying to stick to the prin- 
ciple that expenditures must be held within 
the level of revenues the Treasury would col- 
lect if the economy were operating at full 
capacity. 
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BELOW CAPACITY 

This principle of a theoretical “full em- 
ployment budget” balance of surplus pro- 
duced a deficit in fiscal 1970 and is expected 
to result in another deficit in 1971, because 
the economy is operating below capacity. 

But Shultz said the administration is aim- 
ing for an actual balance in fiscal 1972, the 
year starting next July 1, when the time- 
table calls for restoration of normal economic 
growth and full employment. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, July 29, 1970] 


FEDERAL BUDGET DEFICIT RAN TO $2.91 BILLION 
IN FISCAL 1970—SPENDING TRAILED ESTIMATES 


WasHIncTton.—The Federal budget ran & 
deficit of $2.91 billion in the fiscal year that 
ended June 30, although spending was ac- 
tually less than had been forecast in May. 

At press briefings here and at the Western 
White House at San Clemente, Nixon Admin- 
istration offtcials hailed the lower-than- 
expected outlays, noting that the widening 
in the deficit from the $1.8 billion drain pre- 
dicted two months ago was due solely to 
smaller revenue resulting from the sluggish 
economy. 

George Shultz, Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, called the results 
“a strong and satisfactory performance” at a 
news conference in San Clemente. And Paul 
A. Volcker, Treasury Under Secretary for 
Monetary Affairs, told reporters here that the 
“modest deficit” isn't “disturbing.” 

But these officials declined to discuss the 
specific budget outlook for the current fiscal 
year, except to disassociate themselves from 
estimates by Congressional and other Gov- 
ernment sources that the deficit is likely to 
run as high as $10 billion to $15 billion in 
the new fiscal year that began July 1. 

The deficit for the just-ended fiscal 1970 
contrasts with a $3.24 billion surplus in fiscal 
1969, which was the first budget surplus in 
nine years and the largest in 12 years. Before 
leaving office in January 1969, President 
Johnson projected a $3.4 billion surplus for 
fiscal 1970, and in April 1969 President Nixon 
forecast a $5.8 billion surplus. The Nixon 
Administration last February scaled this pro- 
jected back to a $1.5 billion surplus and then 
issued the $1.8 billion deficit estimated in 
May. 

Expenditures for the last fiscal year totaled 
$196.75 billion, down from both the $198.2 
billion estimated in May and the $197.89 bil- 
lion projected in February. In fiscal 1969, 
Federal outlays totaled $184.56 billion. 

Revenues in fiscal 1970 totaled $193.84 bil- 
lion, well below both the $196.4 billion esti- 
mated in May and the $199.93 billion forecast 
in February. In fiscal 1969, total Government 
receipts were $187.79 billion. 

Officials noted that fiscal 1970 outlays were 
held below earlier estimates despite Federal 
pay boosts that added about $1.1 billion to 
expenditures and increases in “uncontrol- 
lable” spending such as interest on the public 
debt. Outlays were still slightly higher, how- 
ever, than the $192.9 billion spending ini- 
tially forecast by President Nixon in April 
1969. 

JOINT STATEMENT 

In a joint prepared statement, 
Secretary Kennedy and Mr. Shultz listed nu- 
merous areas that contributed to the less- 
than-anticipated outlays in fiscal 1970. 

The largest downward revisions from the 
February estimate, the statement said, in- 
cluded a $381 million reduction in projected 
outlays of the Export-Import Bank due “pri- 
marily to lower-than-anticipated levels of 
loan disbursements”; a $321 million reduc- 
tion in predicted outlays of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare resulting 
from “lower-than-expected spending” in the 
Medicare program; program “unrerruns” of 
$251 million in the Transportation Depart- 
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ment; a $173 million reduction in outlays by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment due to “slower-than-projected” 
spending for model cities; program “dele- 
tion” and “rephasing” in the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration re- 
sulting in a $137 million spending reduction; 
@ reduction of $132 million in Agriculture 
Department outlays, and a $106 million re- 
duction in projected Justice Department 
spending due primarily to “delays in award- 
ing law-enforcement assistance grants.” 

These decreases from earlier estimates more 
than offset increases in some other areas, in- 
cluding $457 million more in interest pay- 
ments on the public debt and a $267 million 
increase over the budget estimate for the 
Post Office Department due to the postal 
pay raise. 

REDUCTION IN RECEIPTS 

The $5.5 billion reduction in actual re- 
ceipts from the February estimate was more 
than accounted for by shortfalls in income- 
tax receipts, the statement said. Individual 
income-tax payments ran $1.8 billion below 
the estimate and corporate receipts were $4.2 
billion below. 

About $450 million of the shortfall in in- 
dividual income-tax receipts reflected higher- 
than-expected refunds, the officials said. They 
said most of the remaining shortfall “repre- 
sents payments of final taxes on calendar 
year 1969 liabilities and declaration pay- 
ments on 1970 income that were substantially 
below the amounts estimated, largely re- 
fiecting lower-than-expected capital gains.” 

The smaller-than-anticipated corporate- 
tax revenues was accounted for by about 
$300 million of “larger-than-expected” re- 
funds and about $3.9 billion of “shortfalls” 
in projected final payments of 1969 tax li- 
abilities and declaration payments of 1970 
liabilities. 

Officials said it’s still “too early” to revise 
the budget estimates for fiscal 1971, which 
currently put revenues at $204.3 billion and 
outlays at $205.6 billion for a projected defi- 
cit of $1.3 billion, although Mr, Shultz said 
“it is clear enough that the situation has 
changed somewhat.” 


ESTIMATES TOO HIGH? 


Other officials have privately suggested 
that the sluggish revenues in fiscal 1970 
probably signified that the fiscal 1971 esti- 
mates are also a bit too high. But Mr. 
Shultz noted that there has been “a better- 
than-expected” performance of corporate 
profits in the second quarter that could 
point toward “a somewhat better picture” 
for this fiscal year’s revenues. 

Some Congressional sources have indicated 
it now appears the budget deficit this fiscal 
year will reach $10 billion or even $15 billion 
and a few Administration analysts have pri- 
vately agreed this is a likelihood. But Mr. 
Shultz emphasized that “we're working for a 
much more moderate result,” and Mr. 
Volcker declared: “We aren’t ready to con- 
cede the kind of figure those people are 
talking about.” The Treasury official said 
these figures are “sheer speculation at this 
point.” 

Mr. Shultz told reporters officials have been 
discussing the fiscal 1972 budget with the 
President, with the talks centering on the 
defense sector. But, he said, “We haven't 
tried to pin down any particular number” 
for either the budget generally or defense 
outlays. Total defense spending in fiscal 1970 
was $78.31 billion, down slightly from $79.15 
billion in fiscal 1969. 


DEFICITS 


(Mr. GERALD R. FORD asked and 
was given permission to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend his remarks.) 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
I doubt if I will take 1 minute at this 
point. I deplore the anticipated or the 
announced deficit of $2.9 billion under 
the Nixon administration. Let me remind 
my friend from Louisiana that does not 
compare with the $25 billion deficit of 
the last Democratic administration. I 
yield back the balance of my time. 


TAFT SEES ECONOMIC IMPROVE- 
MENTS—CITES RISE IN MACHINE 
TOOL ORDERS 


(Mr. TAFT asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House fcr 1 min- 
ute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, a recent ar- 
ticle in the New York Times reports an 
11.4 percent increase in machine tool 
sales in June over May of this year. 

I believe this is a most encouraging 
sign that the economy has bottomed out 
and we are now moving up again. 

Machine tool orders, traditionally, 
have been closely watched as an indi- 
cator of economic conditions, since most 
machine tool orders represent an expan- 
sion of plant capacities. 

Until now, however, machine tool or- 
ders have been significantly lower than 
last year, and, while the latest sales fig- 
ures are still down, there was an 11.4 
percent increase in June sales over May’s. 

I believe this is evidence that the Nixon 
administration’s fiscal policies are taking 
hold. 

Following is the article from the New 
York Times: 

MACHINE-TooL ORDERS ADVANCED A MODERATE 
11.4 Percent Last MONTH 
(By Robert Walker) 

New orders for machine tools, considered 
an important indicator of future business 
activity, increased by 11.4 per cent in June 
from the May total, but this moderate ad- 
vance left the order books of the tool build- 
ers at extremely depressed levels. 

Orders in June were down 52.7 per cent 
from those of the comparable 1969 month. 
For the first half of 1970, the total was 
$537,650,000, slightly more than half the 
bookings in the first six months lest year, 
when they came to $1,031,850,000. 

The National Machine Tool Builders As- 
sociation reported yesterday in Washington 
that new orders in the latest month were 
$76,850,000, an advance from $60-million in 
May but a decline from $162.4-million in 
June, 1969. 

Of the June, 1970, bookings, $57,350,000 
came from domestic buyers and the remain- 
ing $19.5-million represented foreign orders, 

These orders for machine tools—the equip- 
ment used to build other equipment—are 
considered an extremely accurate indicator 
of how many assembly lines are being 
planned by industry in general. 

Thus, they usually give analysts an early 
signal of major changes in capital-spending 
intentions. The figures compiled by the 
Washington-based association count only or- 
ders for new tools from domestic builders. 

However, sales of foreign tools and used 
machines in this country are believed to be 
following a similar trend. The Machinery 
Dealers National Association has reported 
that sales of used machine tools in May, the 
latest available figure, were up about 2 per 
cent from the April level but were down 26 
per cent from those of May, 1969. 

As reported by the National Machine Tool 
Builders Association, orders for new, Ameri- 
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can-made tools are divided into those for 
metal-cutting and metal-forming ma- 
chinery. 

Orders for metal-cutting tools in June, 
1970, were $61.4-million, a gain of 16.4 per 
cent from the May level, but a drop of 45.4 
per cent from the total in June, 1969. 

Bookings for metal-forming machinery in 
the latest month were $15,450,000, down only 
49 per cent from the May level but off 68.9 
per cent from orders in the year-earlier 
month. 

In the first half of this year, metal-cutting 
orders were $404,400,000, a decline of 42.9 per 
cent from the level in the 1969 first half. 
Metal-forming orders in the latest six 
months were $133,250,000, a decline of 58.8 
per cent from the 1969 level. 

PACE COMPARED 

Reflecting the fact that new orders were 
received at a much better pace near the end 
of last year, shipments of finished machines 
in the latest half were almost unchanged 
from those of the first six months of 1969. 

Shipments in the 1970 period were $805,- 
050,000, down less than 1 per cent from $806,- 
850,000 in the 1969 first half. 

Shipments in June, 1970, were $143.4-mil- 
lion, an increase of 1 per cent from $143.2- 
million in May. However, the figure was 
down 11.6 per cent from $162.2-million in 
June, 1969. 


PROF. HARDIN JONES, OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT 
BERKELEY, ON CAMPUS VIOLENCE 


(Mr. SCHERLE asked and was given 
permission to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter.) 

Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cently publicized memorandum sent by 
that expert on campus violence, Alex- 
ander Heard, to the President is deserving 
of reply for a number of reasons, chief 
of which is it served no useful purpose 
and offered no sound suggestions. 

Fortunately, all members of the aca- 
demic community do not feel as Presi- 
dent Heard feels, either about violence on 
campus or about the ways to cope with 
it. 

I have in my possession a wire sent to 
the President by Prof. Hardin Jones of 
the University of California at Berkeley 
and made public by him. Professor Jones 
is a different kind of academician from 
President Heard. 

I insert Professor Jones’ wire in the 


RECORD: 
BERICELEY, CALIF, 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: I am a professor at 
Berkeley. I know the subject of unrest on 
the campuses through 30 years of university 
teaching and administration. I have written 
extensively on this subject, The report to 
you by Alexander Heard is in my opinion, 
invalid because it is largely self-serving to 
the very political moyement corrupting edu- 
cation and contributing to the student un- 
rest. There is much evidence that this unrest 
results from use of the educational process 
to marshal students in a political force. The 
key issue allowing the corruption of educa- 
tion is that institutions so affected follow 
the example of Berkeley and allow advocacy 
of illegal activities using college facilities, 
Much of this is directed to influence stu- 
dents and to involve them in unlawful ac- 
tivities. The educational process has become 
& political force for illegal social change and 
to propagandize acceptance of social views 
not espoused by the people who support these 
institutions. I observe, too, that students are 
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idealistic. They can be idealistic and misled 
at the same time. Certainly violence is not 
@ civilized display of idealism. Your advisor 
has not given weight to the awful evidence 
that there is a minority of organized Marx- 
ists in education who advocate revolution 
and other anti-social commitments. The evi- 
dence is that radical political pressures will 
continue to come from minorities of alien- 
ated students and their faculty sponsors. 
There wlil continue to be controversy as to 
whether they do or do not represent the 
majority of students. I believe that all evi- 
dence points to the likelihood that this dis- 
turbance will not stop with our withdrawal 
from Southeast Asia. I urge leadership to 
solve the real problem of students. They are 
miseducation and the problems and hazards 
created by the confrontation tactics of the 
activists. I hope that the Heard report justi- 
fying campus unrest will not be expanded by 
the Scranton Commission to the political 
benefits of the revolutionists. We should in- 
stead move to lessen the blight in education 
which is also a peril to our country. 
HARDIN B, JONES, 
Professor of Physiology, Professor of 
Medical Physics, Assistant Director, 
Donner Laboratory, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


MISS KAREN BOLTON AND MISS 
LENNIE RADEMACHER, WISCON- 
SIN REPRESENTATIVES TO GIRLS 
NATION 


(Mr. SCHADEBERG asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had a most memorable experi- 
ence in meeting with the two State of 
Wisconsin representatives to Girls Na- 
tion, Miss Karen Bolton, age 17, who at- 
tends Beloit Memorial High School in 
Beloit, and Miss Lennie Rademacher, 
age 17, who attends St. Catherine’s 
High School in Racine. It is a rare 
honor to be the Representative of both 
State choices to this program sponsored 
by the American Legion Auxiliary. 

These two fine young women are here 
in Washington this week as a result of 
democratic elections made in Wisconsin 
Girls State. They were selected by their 
peers from the 503 representatives who 
went to Madison to participate in a pro- 
gram designed to promote an under- 
standing of State government. They are 
now with us learning about National 
Government and practicing the proce- 
dures of democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure that my col- 
leagues join me in extending my appre- 
ciation to the American Legion Auxiliary 
for sponsoring this program in the Na- 
tional Capital since 1947, and my con- 
gratulations to the two refreshing rep- 
resentatives from my First District, Wis- 
consin, who are representing the great 
State of Wisconsin so well. 


FRANK STEWART 


(Mr. LOWENSTEIN asked and was 
given permission to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend his 
remarks.) 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very concerned about the case of Frank 
Stewart, a young black man who is under 
indictment in Louisiana for conspiracy 
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to commit murder in Baton Rouge 
Parish. Stewart, a former Peace Corps 
and current VISTA volunteer, is being 
held in lieu of $100,000 bond on a charge 
of plotting the assassination of the 
mayor-president of Baton Rouge. The 
indictment grew solely out of the testi- 
mony of a police informer. The mayor 
is alive and well; there has been no at- 
tempt on his life. 

In his capacity as a VISTA volunteer, 
Mr. Stewart has been engaged in com- 
munity organizing in Baton Rouge. He 
has earned the respect of his colleagues 
in VISTA and of the black community 
of Baton Rouge, so one inevitable effect 
of the indictment has been to exercise 
a chilling effect on VISTA and other 
Federal antipoverty activities in the 
Baton Rouge area. 

If there has been such a conspiracy 
and Mr. Stewart is involved, he and any 
others who are involved must be brought 
to justice. But if local officials are harass- 
ing leaders or organizers of the black 
community—or if they are attempting to 
minimize the effectiveness of Federal pro- 
grams or eliminate altogether programs 
or workers they do not happen to like— 
then such harassment cannot be toler- 
ated. In any event, I am sure everyone 
will agree that the constitutional rights 
of all concerned must be rigorously pro- 


But the events in East Baton Rouge 
have unusual national significance be- 
cause the morale of VISTA workers all 
across the country will suffer severely 
if the constitutional rights of one VISTA 
worker—especially one as highly re- 
garded as Frank Stewart—are denied, or 
if it turns out that a VISTA worker has 
‘been subjected to official harassment 
for doing his job effectively. 

Anyone who knows many VISTA 
workers knows that they are generally 
a remarkable group. The American peo- 
ple can be proud that we have produced 
young people—and some not so young— 
who work gladly for subsistence pay in 
difficult circumstances with little or no 
recognition to try to help fellow citizens 
who live in social and economic adver- 
sity improve the conditions of their lives. 

For these reasons, I will reopen this 
discussion tomorrow. I hope that many 
colleagues will join in an effort to estab- 
lish what the facts are in this volatile 
situation, as a necessary step toward as- 
suring justice and safety for everyone 
involved. 


PANAMA CANAL 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, STAG- 
GERS). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Florida (Mr. 
Burke) is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. BURKE of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the Panama Canal has be- 
come the subject of dispute within the 


Halls of this Congress. This was brought 
about by the White House’s recent desig- 
nation of Daniel W. Hofgren, a 33-year- 
old former Wall Street investment man- 
ager, to take over negotiations with 
Panama, for a new Atlantic-Pacific canal. 

In 1967, I joined with Congressman 
DANIEL FLoop, who has spearheaded Con- 
current Resolution 592 in the House call- 
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ing for the United States to maintain 
and protect our sovereign rights and 
jurisdiction over the Panama Canal and 
insisting that we in no way forfeit, cede, 
negotiate, or transfer any of these sover- 
eign rights or jurisdiction to any other 
nation or international organization. My 
action followed the unofficial announce- 
ment that the Johnson administration 
and the Republic of Panama had reached 
agreement on the contents of new trea- 
ties between the two nations pertaining 
to the control, construction, and defense 
of the Panama Canal. 

I am unable to understand the think- 
ing of those who would give away our 
rights to the Panama Canal. Recent tes- 
timony by military experts before the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, of 
which I am a member, pointed out the 
necessity of our maintaining American 
armed forces in the Canal Zone. At the 
present time, we maintain in the Canal 
Zone an Army infantry brigade, two Air 
Force plane squadrons, six air transports, 
and a Navy-provided LST. The wave not 
too long ago of assassinations, kidnap- 
ings, riots, and other acts of violence 
pointed out the need when our military 
forces were called upon to support the 
civilian police during mass disturbances. 
I have little doubt that the activities of 
Communists and leftists operating in the 
Canal Zone stem directly from Soviet- 
dominated Communist Cuba. The Soviet 
has long considered the new and unde- 
veloped nations of Latin America to be 
fertile ground for their doctrines and 
policies of economic and political pene- 
tration. 

In 1967, under the Johnson adminis- 
tration, a three-man team was appointed 
from Panama to negotiate with the 
United States for the three unsigned 
canal treaties which would have recog- 
nized Panama’s sovereignty over the 
canal area, allow the highly unstable and 
dubious Government of Panama to 
jointly administer and defend the canal 
along with the United States, increase 
the annual payments that the United 
States must make to Panama, increase 
the tolls on ships and cargoes using the 
canal, and which would have provided 
for the construction of a new sea-level 
canal which would have rendered the 
present lake and lock canal unnecessary. 

As chief negotiator on the canal, Mr. 
Hofgren would be directly under the su- 
pervision of Ambassador Robert B. An- 
derson, Chairman of the Atlantic-Pa- 
cific Interocean Canal Study Commis- 
sion, which is the organization that is 
leading the proposal for a new sea-level 
canal. The proponents of this new sea- 
level canal must, in my opinion, bear a 
large portion of the responsibility for the 
tenuous situation which now exists be- 
tween the United States and Panama 
over the issue of the canal. It is the Com- 
mission which has steadfastly ignored 
the criticism that a new sea-level canal 
is economically and physically unfeasi- 
ble. Despite the fact there is not one 
shred of substantive evidence to their 
arguments that the present canal is ob- 
solete and subject to sabotage and nu- 
clear attack, the Commission continues 
its relentless pursuit for the construc- 
tion of a new canal. It chooses to ignore 
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the fact that the differences in the tidal 
range of the two sides of the Isthmus, 
measuring 22 inches on the Caribbean 
side and 22 feet on the Pacific side, pre- 
sent serious navigational hazards. It ig- 
nores the impossible engineering prob- 
lems in connection with the terrain of 
Panama. And it completely ignores a re- 
port by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences that a serious ecological imbal- 
ance would result in both bodies of water 
if the present fresh water barrier in the 
present lock canal is abolished. 

Now, having failed in their attempts 
to justify their obsession with a new 
canal, the Commission is trying other 
routes, some through dense jungle foli- 
age so thick they are apparently unable 
to meet their 5-year deadline of Decem- 
ber 1. The Commission has requested an 
extension for submitting its report on a 
new canal and has asked for an addi- 
tional $1.5 million to complete its sur- 
vey. The total cost to the American tax- 
payer for these jungle peregrinations 
have totaled some $24 million to date. 

The Commission is apparently equally 
obsessed with the thought of using nu- 
clear power to excavate their fanciful 
version of a new sea-level canal, despite 
the fact an atomic explosion within 10 
miles of the present Canal Zone would 
most likely destroy the entire population 
by nuclear fallout. For this reason, the 
Atomic Energy Commission has declined 
to lend its support to the use of atomic 
power for the proposed digging of the 
new canal. 

It is interesting to note that nowhere is 
there more than a vague estimate of the 
astronomical price of a new sea-level 
canal, although a 1960 estimate placed 
the amount at $2,368,500,000, exclusive 
of any indemnity to Panama. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not seen one shred 
of evidence that the United States should 
abandon the present Panama Canal. The 
Congress has already appropriated $81 
million for the widening and deepening 
of the summit channel of the canal and 
for new equipment and lighting. The ex- 
isting dual locks can today be utilized 
for the construction of a third channel. 
The Terminal Lake-Third Locks mod- 
ernization would not require any new 
treaties with Panama but could be car- 
ried out under existing treaties. Appro- 
priations requests now before the Con- 
gress in the amount of $850 million would 
allow sufficient improvement to the canal 
to serve all necessary sea traffic require- 
ments well into the 21st century. 

On two previous occasions—in 1962, 
under President Kennedy, and in 1964, 
under President Johnson—attempts by 
the executive branch to disclaim our Na- 
tion’s sovereignty over the Panama Canal 
failed due to the outcry from some Mem- 
bers of Congress and an enraged Ameri- 
can public who are aghast at the attempt 
by some to weaken our treaty position 
and surrender our historic rights to the 
canal. 

The United States has had full sover- 
eign rights, power, and authority over 
the Canal Zone territory and the canal 
since the Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty of 
1903. Not only Colombia, the sovereign 
of the Isthmus before Panama’s inde- 
pendence, but the world has long recog- 
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nized the right of the United States to 
the canal as “entirely and absolute.” It 
is obvious that the United States would 
not have assumed the responsibility it 
has had since 1901 for the construction, 
operation, and defense of the Panama 
Canal without some legal title. 

The two major issues, then, Mr. 
Speaker, are the retention by the United 
States of its unquestionable sovereign 
rights to the Canal Zone territory and 
the canal, and the modernization of the 
existing canal, which does not require 
any new treaty negotiations. 

The Constitution gives to the Con- 
gress, and to the Congress alone, the sole 
authority to dispose of territory belong- 
ing to the United States and this is 
clearly outlined in article IV, section 3, 
clause 2 of that document. This provision 
vests the power to dispose of territory 
and other property of the United States 
in the entire Congress—House and Sen- 
ate—and not in the . treaty-making 
power of our Government—President and 
Senate. 

The continuance of our foreign policy 
which dilutes or repudiates entirely our 
sovereign rights, power and authority 
with respect to the canal might lead 
eventually to the domination of the Re- 
public of Panama by the Communists 
and thereby place this strategic water- 
way in the direct control of the Soviet 
Union. The consequences of such action 
would not only weaken the United 
States but the ultimate consequences 
would be staggering to the imagination. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unthinkable that 
anyone in our Nation could honestly be- 
lieve that the national security of the 
United States would be served in the sur- 
rendering of our rights to the Panama 
Canal, or that we should, with present 
world unrest, make Panama an equal 
partner with us in the present canal or 
in any future canal that might be built 
until perhaps some later time, which 
certainly is not now with world condi- 
tions as they are. 

The Panama Canal is a priceless asset 
of the United States in both a military 
and an economic sense, and I, for one, 
will never be a party to any agreement 
which would authorize our surrender of 
our sovereign rights to the canal at the 
expense of our national security if I can 
prevent it. 


CONGRESSMAN CRANE REPORTS 
ON CON SON 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois (Mr. Crane) is recog- 
nized for 45 minutes. 

Mr. CRANE. Mr. Speaker, let me be- 
gin this discussion by disposing of two 
questions which were alluded to by sev- 
eral of my colleagues in yesterday’s pro- 
ceedings: 

First. That I violated the standards of 
the House of Representatives and that I 
questioned the integrity of the distin- 
guished gentleman from California (Mr. 
HAwEIns). To any of my colleagues who 
believe that I questioned the integrity of 
my colleague, I will simply and humbly 
repeat what I told that gentleman per- 
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sonally: that there was certainly no per- 
sonal affront intended, and that I cer- 
tainly do not question the motives or the 
integrity of the distinguished gentleman 
from California. 

Second. That I singled out the distin- 
guished gentleman from California for 
particularly harsh treatment, and that 
the gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. 
ANDERSON) was somehow—intentionally 
or inadvertently—ignored. My simple re- 
sponse is contained in the report of the 
Select Committee on U.S. Involvement 
in Southeast Asia. In his supplementary 
views in that document, the gentleman 
from Tennessee notes: 

A detailed report of conditions is con- 
tained in the Supplementary Views of Con- 
gressman Hawkins.* 


In the effort by the Members of Con- 
gress to investigate the question of pos- 
sible inhumane or brutal treatment of 
prisoners in the prison at Con Son Is- 
land, it is vitally important for all of 
us to make sure our attention is focused 
on that problem rather than on 
personalities. 

In this connection, we have previously 
heard the testimony of these two of our 
colleagues who visited the prison on 
July 2. I visited the same prison 20 days 
later, and can only report what I saw. 

Permit me to focus for a moment on 
the attitude with which I embarked 
upon my visit to Con Son. My expecta- 
tions were to a large extent based on 
what I had read: no accounts in the 
media that I now know to have been 
somewhat less than accurate. For ex- 
ample, I had read in the Economist that 
the tiger cages were “pits dug by the 
French.”* Imagine my surprise when 
the tiger cages turned out to be two- 
story, above-ground buildings—not pits 
at all. 

I had also seen photographs like the 
pair on page 27 of Life magazine of 
July 17, 1970.* Let me emphasize that 
this is a pair of photos—virtually every- 
one with whom I have discussed this ar- 
ticle had assumed them to be a single 
picture of a single cell housing seven 
inmates. In fact, they are two photos of 
separate cells with three and four in- 
mates, respectively. 

Another example: my distinguished 
colleague (Mr. Hawkins) has described 
the island as “remote.” * Actually, Con 
Son is a weekend retreat from Saigon 
for both Vietnamese and American citi- 
zens, who swim and fish off its lush, 
tropical shoreline, a mere 50 miles from 
the mainland. 

The charges that have been made re- 
garding conditions at Con Son prison 
can be considered in two groups: those 
pertaining to physical conditions, and 
those that have to do with the treatment 
of the prisoners. Let us examine them 
in turn. 


t Select Committee on United States In- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, Report togeth- 
er with Supplemental Views (91st Congress, 
Second Session, Report No. 91-1276), p. 52. 

2 The Economist, July 18, 1970, p. 42. 

8 Life Magazine, July 17, 1970, p. 27. 

*Op. cit., Select Committee, “Supplemen- 
tal Views” of Augustus Hawkins, p. 33. 
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CONDITIONS AT CON SON 


The “tiger cages” have been reported 
to be cells of inadequate size, filthy, 
stupefyingly hot, and lacking ventila- 
tion. The report of the five students who 
had been in the tiger cages at Con Son 
indicated that rain water poured into 
these cages through the tile roof.’ 

According to Life magazine, the July 
2 visitors gained the impression that “all 
the prisoners were sick: with TB, open 
sores, eye diseases, and malnutrition.” * 
It was reported that lime dust was used 
to quell rebellion on the part of prison- 
ers. The “Report of the Five Students” 
further tells us that they regularly sus- 
tained beatings, and were fed rice con- 
taining sand and pebbles.’ It has been 
further charged that the prisoners were 
so paralyzed from being shackled that 
few of them could stand.” Life states 
that they were forced to eat insects and 
the like.* 

It is extraordinary how different were 
the conditions that I observed on my 
visit only 20 days later. I had the oppor- 
tunity to inspect both the “tiger cages” 
and the “cow cages,” which the earlier 
visitors admittedly did not see. Permit 
me to describe what I saw. 

The tiger cages measure 54 feet in 
width, 1044 feet in length, and 10 feet 
from floor to ceiling. One enters through 
a door at ground level. There are no win- 
dows in the walls, but the bars are at the 
ceiling of the cell. Two-thirds of the cell 
at ground level is elevated approximately 
1 foot. It is on this platform that the 
prisoners sleep on straw mats. At the 
ground level in each cell is a small 
wooden box which serves as a latrine and 
is covered and is emptied once a day.” 

Anchored in the cement of the elevated 
platform is a metal bar almost flush with 
the platform. This is for manacling pris- 
oners between the hours of 5 p.m. and 6 
a.m." Colonel Ve indicated that this is 
necessary for security reasons. After in- 
specting the doors to most of the cells, I 
concluded his concern for security was 
valid since a solid kick on most of the 
doors would open them. 

It should be pointed out that none of 
the guards at Con Son prison are armed 
and the prisoner-guard ratio is 100 to 1, 
in contrast to the Cook County, Ill., jail 
where the ratio is 7 to 1. The escape of 
these hard-core Vietcong prisoners from 


š Op. cit., Life, p. 27. 

è Select Committee Report, p. 39 (“Report 
of 5 Students who have returned from Con 
Son Prison,” Exhibit in Support of Views of 
Mr. Hawkins). In fact, as my photos clearly 
show, the roof was not tile, but sheet metal 
with an inside layer of wood. 

t Op. cit., Life, p. 27. 

s Ibid. 

? Op. cit., “Report of the 5 Students...” 
pp. 39, 41. 

1 Op. cit., Life, p. 27. 

u Ibid. 

42 Don Luce, “The Tiger Cages of Con Son,” 
Congressional Record, July 28, 1970, p. 26007. 

133 The “Report of 5 Students .. .” states 
that the cage is about 3 meters (10 feet) 
long and 14% meters (5 feet) wide. “. .. and 
that the prisoners’ legs were shackled to a 
metal rod about 4 or 5 meters (14 to 17 feet) 
long.” P. 38. Mathematically, it is impossible 
for the rod to be this long inside a single cell. 
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their cells could prove to be a very real 
security threat. 

Each cell, in addition, contains a bucket 
of water for laundering articles and 
bathing. Clotheslines were strung in the 
cells where prisoners had laundered arti- 
cles and they were hung to dry. Each 
prisoner had a flight bag containing per- 
sonal belongings hanging from the walls, 
and there were other personal articles 
such as eating utensils, bowls, and em- 
broidery work which is done by prisoners 
to sell to acquire money to buy special 
articles periodically from the prison can- 
teen.** 

The walls of the prison are concrete, 
approximately 14 feet in thickness. Con 
Son Island is at 9° N. latitude. It is hot 
and humid most of the year. There is one 
rather large window at the second floor 
level for every two cells, and there are 
airspaces in the doors to the cells. At 
no place in the “tiger cages” does the sun 
hit the prisoners directly, although there 
is ample diffused light throughout. Since 
the concrete walls, 142 feet thick, would 
act as insulation against the heat, one 
can readily see that for the cells to be 
“stupefyingly hot” that it would have to 
be even more “stupefyingly hot” outside. 

I saw no evidence of filth on the floors 
of the cells. The walls had not been 
freshly repainted but were not particu- 
larly dirty, and there was even less foul 
odor than a westerner generally detects 
in the ricefields of the mainland. 

PRISONER CONDITIONS 


As for the condition of the prisoners 
themselves, I saw no evidence of mal- 
nutrition, no evidence of eye infections, 
no evidence of open sores with the ex- 
ception of one male prisoner with a small 
bandaid on his cheek bone, and no evi- 
dence of paralysis of limbs except for 
one young girl who explained to me that 
her inability to use her limbs traced 
back to an incident antedating her ar- 
rival on the island of Con Son by 6 
months. I saw all of the women prison- 
ers—over 300 of them—and approxi- 
mately 50 of the men, The latter are now 
all housed in the “cow cages.” I saw no 
prisoners with any evidence of beatings, 
and none of the prisoners I spoke to 
mentioned anything about physical beat- 
ings. I saw no prisoners with evidence of 
bruises or abrasions on ankles or wrists 
from manacles. 

The “cow cages” are so called because 
they are located in close proximity to a 
cattle feeding shed. They are square 
rooms measuring approximately 12 feet 
by 12 feet. There are no ceilings on 
these rooms but the ceiling space is 
covered with taut barbed wire at an 
elevation of approximately 8 feet. This 
is to permit maximum ventilation be- 
tween ceiling level and the rafters. Each 
cell has one window near the ceiling 
measuring approximately 3 feet by 2 
feet that is barred and looks out upon 
the yard in front of the building. These 
buildings are also of concrete. 

There were eight prisoners in each of 


4 Assorted eating utensils and bowls are 
clearly visible in the lower picture in Life 


(op, cit.) p. 27. 
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the cow cage cells I visited. All of the 
prisoners appeared to be in good health 
and not undernourished. In fact, clad 
as most of them were in undershorts, 
it was apparent that some of them car- 
ried excess weight. I have photographs 
available taken inside the cells of prison- 
ers that will verify this point. 

I am in no more position to comment 
on the alleged mistreatment of prison- 
ers based upon hearsay than are those 
who visited the prison on July 2 of this 
year. I can, however, comment on both 
condition of the cells and condition of 
the prisoners which was, of course, ob- 
servable to me. 

COULD THE PRISONERS HAVE BEEN SWITCHED 


The question arose in my mind during 
my visit as to the possibility that a dif- 
ferent set of prisoners had been moved 
into the cells than those who had been 
there on July 2. There are approxi- 
mately 9,500 prisoners on the island of 
Con Son, slightly over 300 of whom are 
women. 

Since the U.S. Navy patrols the water- 
ways between Con Son Island and the 
mainland, a distance of approximately 
50 miles; and since the island is depend- 
ent upon the U.S. Government for air 
transportation; and since the transpor- 
tation of the 300 odd women from Chi 
Hoa prison to Con Son 8 months ago 
represented a rather major logistical 
problem; I cannot conceive that there 
has been a switch of the 300 odd women 
who were there on July 2 with 300 others 
during the time that elapsed between 
July 2 and July 22. In addition, our AID 
Officials, Mr, Frank Walton and Mr. 
Randolph Berkeley, who accompanied my 
colleagues on their visit on July 2 and 
myself on July 22, and in the interim 
made another visit to the island to in- 
spect the tiger cages and cow cages, 
testified to the fact that they recognized 
prisoners who were there during all 
three of their visits. 

Mr. Donald Luce, the journalist who 
acted as translator to the two members 
of the select committee, has since writ- 
ten to my distinguished colleague from 
California. He very accurately states 
why it would have been very difficult for 
the South Vietnamese Government to 
change prisoners: 

I think we can be sure that the press here 
will carefully watch prison conditions.* 


With a vigilant press, and with a large 
logistic problem involved, and with the 
eyewitness accounts of various officials, 
I believe it highly unlikely that a change 
of prisoners could have taken place. If 
any suggestion is made that a change 
did take place, the burden of proof 
should fall on those who maintain that a 
switch was made. 

Permit me to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the distinguished back- 
grounds of the two gentlemen who direct 
U.S. activity in this area: 


FRANK E. WALTON 
Mr. Frank E. Walton is serving his 
second tour of duty as the Chief Public 
Safety Advisor to Vietnam in the Agency 
1 Letter from Don Luce to the Honorable 


Augustus M. Hawkins, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, July 28, 1970, p. 26006. 
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for International Development, having 
served in that capacity from 1959 to 1964 
and having returned to the post in April 
1969, after an interim assignment as 
Chief of the Vietnam Division of the Of- 
fice of Public Safety, AID, Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr. Walton came to Federal Govern- 
ment service after serving for 23 years 
with the Los Angeles Police Department 
and the Los Angeles County Sheriff’s Of- 
fice as a law enforcement officer in all 
phases of police operations, supervision, 
administration, training, and correc- 
tions. He holds a B.S. in police science 
and administration and an M.S, in gov- 
ernment. 

His experience included 2 years in 
command of the Los Angeles Police 
Training Academy and a period as dep- 
uty chief in charge of corrections for Los 
Angeles County for a confinement sys- 
tem of 10 division jails, a main jail and 
a rehabilitation center. 

RANDOLPH CARTER BERKELEY, JR. 


Randolph C. Berkeley, Jr., the Chief 
of the Correction and Detention Branch 
and Division, Public Safety Directorate 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment in Saigon, is a retired career Ma- 
rine Corps colonel who entered on active 
duty with the Marines directly upon his 
graduation from the U.S, Naval Academy 
in 1938. He served in increasingly respon- 
sible posts, being assigned to Cherry 
Point and Camp Lejeune, N.C., as chief 
of staff and commanding officer in 1958 
and rising to the top Marine intelligence 
position at Marine Corps Headquarters, 
Washington, D.C., in 1961, which post he 
held at the time of his retirement from 
active duty in 1965. 

His varied experience throughout his 
Marine Corps career, including command 
intelligence and counterintelligence as- 
signments in the early 1960’s and com- 
mand aviation assignments throughout 
the 1950’s, makes him uniquely qualified 
for the administrative duties involved in 
overseeing the prisoner detention pro- 
gram in South Vietnam. 

A part of the debate on this issue ap- 
parently centers on the credibility of 
their testimony. It strikes me as not al- 
together proper to draw conclusions as 
to conditions at Con Son Island without 
having had the advantage of talking to 
these two gentlemen who were eyewit- 
nesses during the July 2 visit as well as 
the July 22 visit. In addition to these 
gentlemen, three other Americans ac- 
companied me on my visit to the prison: 
Mr. James Nach, embassy political officer, 
Lt. Carl Mallet, U.S. Navy, and Sp4c. A. 
Hill, who took photographs of the prison 
during my entire visit. These are un- 
usually clear and detailed pictures of 
both the “tiger” and “cow” cages, and 
of other parts of the prison, 


INTERVIEWS WITH PRISONERS 


The prisoners in these cells at Con Son 
are there, according to the testimony of 
Lt. Col. Nguyen Van Ve, and by the ad- 
mission of the 32 whom I interviewed, for 
two reasons: 

First, they were imprisoned under the 
An Tri law of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, which enables the government of 
Saigon, working through provincial se- 
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curity committees at the local level, to 
jail Vietnamese citizens suspected of 
Vietcong—National Liberation Front— 
associations for a period of up to 2 years 
and reserves to the government the power 
to secure extensions at the convenience 
of the government. 

Second, there is a rule at Con Son 
prison that all prisoners must salute the 
flag of the Government of South Viet- 
nam. The prisoners in the “tiger cages” 
and “cow cages” had refused to do this. 

There is a third point that should be 
mentioned about the women prisoners at 
Con Son: they had instigated a riot in 
the prison of Chi Hoa in Saigon 8 months 
earlier, which was the immediate cause 
of their transfer to Con Son. 

I think it is important to realize in this 
context that I spent approximately 214 
hours talking to prisoners in the tiger 
cages and cow cages in contrast to the 
one-half hour spent by the earlier dele- 
gation. This means I had a five times 
greater period in which to interrogate 
prisoners. I indicated to the prisoners 
that I was not a representative of the 
American military but rather a repre- 
sentative of the U.S. Government. I en- 
couraged them to talk but I did not ask 
specific questions that might be consid- 
ered “loaded.” I had the services of three 
interpreters—one American and two 
Vietnamese nationals—rather than a 
single source. All of those to whom I 
spoke acknowledged membership in the 
National Liberation Front and were 
proud of that fact. The major preoc- 
cupation of each of the 32 prisoners to 
whom I spoke was politics. All of them 
indicated their opposition to the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. They were 
also critical of the United States for 
providing military support to South 
Vietnam against both the National Lib- 
eration Front and the Government of 
North Vietnam. Several prisoners indi- 
cated their loyalty to the Government of 
North Vietnam. 

On the second point, one may reason- 
ably question Colonel Ve’s insistence that 
all prisoners at Con Son salute the flag. 
Still, all prisons have their rules, and 
conformity to this rule by any prisoner 
would result in his transfer out of either 
the tiger cages or the cow cages. The 
action of defiance of this particular regu- 
lation at Con Son by prisoners in the iso- 
lation cells was a voluntary one. In the 
interviews I had with 20 women and 12 
male prisoners, they took pride in their 
refusal to honor the flag that represents 
a government they view as iniquitous. 

Specifically regarding the women pris- 
oners, their attempts to generate a prison 
riot at Chi Hoa—near Saigon—provide 
yet another evidence of their commit- 
ment to offer as much resistance as a 
prisoner can to his captor. Resistance, of 
course, is the prerogative of any prisoner. 
But, as I said, it was for this action that 
the women were transferred to Con Son 
Island. 

Some of the prisoners indicated their 
displeasure with the prison diet. The 18- 
year-old English-speaking girl showed 
me some dried fish she had in a small 
plastic bag as proof of the unpalatability 
of the prison fare. However, the dried 
fish she produced was the same type of 
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dried fish I saw prisoners in Camp 4, out- 
side the tiger cage and cow cage areas, 
eating with their rice. 

Some prisoners indicated that prior to 
2 weeks before my visit they did not have 
enough water for bathing purposes. This 
has been corrected. 

None of the prisoners mentioned an 
insufficiency of drinking water. 

Quite significantly, I believe, not a 
single prisoner raised the question of the 
use of lime dust to quell unruly prisoners. 

The use of lime dust, I have been in- 
formed, is not novel in that area of the 
world. It is, in fact, apparently a cheap 
substitute for tear gas such as we use in 
the United States and is considered pref- 
erable since it can be localized more ef- 
fectively than can tear gas. 

When I spoke to the attractive 18-year- 
old English-speaking woman previously 
mentioned, a self-admitted member of 
the National Liberation Front, she ex- 
plained to me that she was an idealist, 
that she viewed the government in 
Saigon as oppressive, that she had been 
jailed without trial by that government 
and, therefore, would not honor the flag 
of that government. I explained to her 
that one must pay a price for such 
idealism and, in this instance, the price 
was confinement in her isolation cell. She 
acknowledged to me that she obeyed cer- 
tain rules as a member of the National 
Liberation Front. I pointed out to her 
that we all live under rules, and that now 
she was in a position where she had to 
obey the rules of Con Son prison or else 
continue her defiance within the confines 
of her isolation cell. She indicated to me 
that she preferred to carry on her pri- 
vate war in this manner, which is her 
choice. 

The question legitimately arises as to 
whether there was not an attempt by 
the prison authorities to clean conditions 
up between July 2 and July 22 when I 
visited. In response to that suggestion, 
let me offer the following: First, virtually 
the only physical change in the cells that 
could have occurred in that interim was 
that the floors could have been swept. 
There was no evidence, as I indicated 
earlier, of fresh paint or whitewash on 
the walls. The cells could not have been 
made noticeably cooler. Regarding the 
condition of the prisoners, their reported 
malnutrition could not be cured in less 
than 3 weeks. Open sores cannot be 
healed in less than 3 weeks and 
paralysis of limbs cannot be remedied in 
less than 3 weeks. As for the reported 
TB cases, I saw approximately 16 women 
in the dispensary across the yard from 
the barracks containing the tiger cages, 
all of whom were suffering from TB, all 
of whom are under treatment, and all of 
whom are seen by a doctor on a weekly 
basis. I examined the records of the or- 
derly in charge of requisitioning and dis- 
pensing medicine for the tiger cages. His 
books are well kept and entries made 
every 10 days. I inspected entries for the 
last 8 months. He indicated that there 
are some shortages of medicines, partic- 
ularly streptomycin and penicillin, but 
an examination of his books revealed 
that approximately 90 percent of needed 
supplies was routinely filled and the 10- 
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percent shortage, I suspect, is true 
throughout most of South Vietnam. 


AN TRI LAW 


The An Tri law offends the sensibili- 
ties of most Americans. But it must be 
recognized that every government re- 
serves unto itself the right to protect 
itself against destruction. 

In our own Constitution, under article 
1, section 9, the denial of writ of habeas 
corpus is permitted in times of internal 
insurrection or external aggression.” Un- 
der this provision of the U.S. Constitu- 
tion, President Abraham Lincoln made 
thousands of political arrests without 
benefit of counsel and without benefit of 
trial during the Civil War. 

More recently, in the memory of most 
of those here present, during a time of 
emergency, we arrested the entire Jap- 
anese population of our Nation not be- 
cause of any suspicion of individuals, but 
simply because they were Japanese. 

This is not to say that Americans look 
back on either one of these examples with 
pride; it does, however, suggest that dur- 
ing times of national emergency, when 
the Nation has been under attack, we 
have resorted to the exercise of this 
prerogative, which governments have al- 
ways claimed, and we are not in a very 
good position to describe “actions of this 
sort (as) characteristic of totalitarian 
dictatorships, not democratic societies.” ” 

No one denies that there were any 
number of innocent individuals who suf- 
fered in these United States by these ac- 
tions, and there are undoubtedly in- 
stances in South Vietnam today where 
innocents have been jailed under the An 
Tri law. But when one considers that 
the Government of South Vietnam has 
been under consistent attack since 1956, 
and when one considers further that the 
people of South Vietnam have had 14 
years’ experience at self-government in- 
stead of several centuries, it is not rea- 
sonable to condemn the South Viet- 
namese Government for an action that 
has in our own recent past been exercised 
by a government “of the people, by the 
people, and for the people.” 

AN OFFER TO LIFE MAGAZINE 


I will publicly state that if Life maga- 
zine is so inclined, it can pay me $10,000, 
the sum reportedly paid to Mr. Tom 
Harkin, for my more distinct and su- 
perior photographs taken on July 22, and 
that I will in turn contribute that $10,- 
000 to the purchase of streptomycin and 
penicillin for the prisoners on Con Son 
Island, Mr. Harkin informed the con- 
gressional committee when they re- 
quested the photographs he took of the 
tiger cages that he would not give them 
up because he had “a higher obligation 
to those 500 human beings who are 
jammed in those cages.” “ I submit Mr. 
Harkin’s humanitarian instincts would 
find their greatest gratification in joining 
with me in this worthy effort by contrib- 


1¢ Article 1, section 9 of the Constitution 
reads, in part: “The Privilege of the Writ of 
Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the 
public Safety may require it.” 

1 Joint statement of Messrs. Moss and Reid, 
July 23, 1970, page 1 (mimeo). 

18 Op. cit., Life, p. 2A, 
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uting his $10,000 to the purchase of med- 
icine and food for the prisoners. Surely, 
considering the fact that there is always 
suffering in any prison system, Con Son 
not excluded, no one would want to make 
pecuniary gain from the misfortune of 
others. 
CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me 
to make the following observations: 

First. The An Tri law may be a serious 
restriction on individual rights as we 
in America know them, but the war in 
Vietnam is serious too. Clearly, this law 
has precedents throughout the history of 
democracies including our own. 

Second. If conditions at the South 
Vietnamese prisons need improving, and 
I believe they do, let us constructively 
suggest how they might best be per- 
formed without indicting a whole gov- 
ernment and a whole people who are try- 
ing, under very adverse circumstances, to 
build a viable democracy. 

Third. Those who would encourage the 
United States to exercise still more in- 
fluence over the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment’s action—such as my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee 
does “—should realize that they cannot 
have it both ways. If the United States 
is to disengage and “Vietnamize” the 
war—as I believe it should—it will have 
less and less infiuence over the actions 
of the South Vietnamese Government. 
In other words, we cannot have a disen- 
gagement and a “puppet” government 
in Saigon—as some unfortunately de- 
scribe the Thieu-Ky regime—at the 
same time. 

I have not attempted to whitewash 
conditions at the Con Son prison. I went 
there, after hearing the reports made by 
earlier visitors, expecting the worst. I 
was most surprised at what I saw, In 
fact, it even caused me to consider the 
possibility of a rotation of prisoners for 
show. It was only after realizing that 
this would have been impossible with the 
female prisoners and at least unlikely 
with the men that I felt impelled to 
elaborate on the conditions I found. I do 
not presume to do so in any Official 
capacity. I went to Con Son, and I have 
reported what I saw there, as an Ameri- 
can citizen concerned that the cause of 
full information and of truth be served. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS SHOULD IN- 
FORM POLLUTERS OF REQUIRE- 
MENTS OF 1899 REFUSE ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under & 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin (Mr. Reuss) is rec- 
ognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, recently the 
Corps of Engineers prepared a tabulation 
of existing corps permits for industrial 
waste discharges into the Nation’s nav- 
igable waterways since enactment of the 
1899 Rivers and Harbors Act. That study 
showed that there are no existing corps 
permits in 22 States. Also in all but three 
States, there are less than 25 existing 
permits for such discharges. 


13 Op. cit., “Supplementary Views of Repr, 


Wm. R. Anderson 
Committee, p. 52. 


.. ."” Report of the Select 
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Yet we know that there are thousands 
of other industrial polluters discharging 
wastes into our waterways who have 
failed to obtain a corps permit and are 
violating the 1899 law. It is for this rea- 
son that I yesterday sent a letter to the 
corps urging it to begin now to conduct 
a program of notifying these polluters 
of their obligations under the 1899 law. 
This should be accomplished by the most 
expeditious means possible, “through the 
news media, correspondence with various 
industrial and trade associations, the 
Chambers of Commerce, the National 
Association of Manufacturers,” and 
other equally effective means. 

If the discharger complies with the 
1899 law and applies for a permit, he 
will have to obtain a certificate from 
the appropriate State water pollution 
control agency pursuant to section 21(b), 
oniy this year added to the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. When a 
State grants a certificate, it certifies that 
the applicant’s activity “will be conducted 
in a manner which will not violate” ap- 
plicable Federal, State, or local water 
quality standards. No corps permit shall 
be granted until the certification is 
granted or waived. Without a permit, the 
discharger can no longer discharge his 
wastes and pollute our waterways. 

I believe this little-used law will greatly 
complement our water pollution control 
laws and bring us much closer to the 
ultimate goal of clean water. 

I append the text of the letter I sent 
pari Corps of Engineers on July 28, 


Lt. Gen. F. J. CLARKE, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR GENERAL CLARKE: Your letter of 
June 24, 1970, enclosed at our request, data 
in tabular form on existing permits issued 
by the Corps of Engineers for industrial waste 
discharges into navigable waterways since 
enactment of the 1899 Refuse Act (Table A), 
and for dredged materials since January 1, 
1965 (Table B). 

Table A shows that there are no existing 
Corps permits for industrial wastes in 22 
States (Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Michigan, 
Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Dakota, 
Utah, Virginia, West Virginia, and Wyo- 
ming). In Massachusetts, the only existing 
Corps permit was suspended on February 13, 
1970, because of unspecified complaints by 
State officials. Except for New Jersey, Cali- 
fornia, and Louisiana, there are less than 25 
existing Corps permits for industrial waste 
discharges in each of the remaining States 
and Puerto Rico. The dischargers covered in- 
clude some of the Nation’s producers of pulp 
and paper, synthetic fibers, chemicals, petro- 
leum products, steel and aluminum. 

This meager number of existing Corps per- 
mits issued for the discharge of industrial 
wastes is disgraceful, when one contem- 
plates the numerous industries in each State 
that undoubtedly discharge pollutants into 
our waterways. The time has long passed for 
these industries to stop flouting the 1899 law 
and to either comply with it and the regula- 
tions issued thereunder, or to cease dis- 
charging their wastes into our waterways. 

As we have said time and time again, the 
1899 law affords an opportunity to determine 
whether these dischargers are, in fact, in 
compliance with applicable water pollution 
control laws. Section 21(b) of the Federal 


JULY 28, 1970. 
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Water Pollution Control Act, as amended by 
Public Law 91-224 of April 3, 1970, and the 
recently revised Corps regulations (Cong. 
Rec., p. 20252, June 17, 1970) require that an 
applicant for a Corps permit provide the 
Corps with a State certification, The State 
must certify “that there is reasonable as- 
surance” that the applicant's activity “will 
be conducted in a manner which will not 
violate applicable water quality standards.” 
No Corps permit “shall be granted” until 
such certification is obtained or waived. 
Presumably, a State will not issue a certifica- 
tion without careful review of the applicant's 
activity. But, unless the Corps requires dis- 
charges to comply with the 1899 law, section 
21(b) will not become operative. 

We therefore urge the Corps to begin now 
to notify all present and future dischargers 
of refuse materials into this Nation’s water- 
ways about the requirements of the 1899 law 
and section 21(b) of the FWPC Act, This 
notification should be done as expeditiously 
as possible, through the news media, corre- 
spondence with various industrial and trade 
associations, the Chambers of Commerce, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and 
other appropriate means of disseminating 
this information. 

Please advise us when you initiate such 
notification. 

Recently, the following notice was brought 
to the Subcommittee’s attention: 

Corps of Engineers, Department of the 
Army, P.O. Box 1715, Baltimore, Maryland 
21202, Telephone 962-4646. 

Warning Notice—Federal Acts Prohibit 
The Discharge Or Overflow Of Any Oil, 
Sludge, Bilge Oil, Dirt, Dredgings, Ashes 
Cinders, Mud, And Refuse Of Any Kind Into 
Navigable Waters That Lie Within The Ju- 
risdiction Of The United States. 

Violation Of These Regulations May Result 
In A Penalty Of Not More Than $10,000, Or 
Not More Than One Year Imprisonment Or 
Both. 

Applicable United States Laws: The Oil 
Pollution Act of 1924, As Amended, The Act 
of 29 June 1888, River & Harbor Act of 3 
March 1899. 

The notice fails to advise the public that, 
under the 1899 law, one-half of the fine im- 
posed by the court under that law shall “be 
paid to the person or persons giving infor- 
mation which shall lead to conviction.” (33 
U.S. Code 411). As the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations said in its recent report 
(House Report No. 91-917, March 18, 1970, 
pp. 17-18): 

“The informer payment provides a mone- 
tary incentive to citizens to furnish infor- 
mation to the Corps concerning violations of 
the Refuse Act.” 

Information supplied by citizens can aid 
the Corps, not only in the enforcement of 
the criminal provisions of the Act, but also 
in obtaining injunctions requiring a violator 
to cease future discharges or to apply for a 
Corps permit in the manner mentioned 
above. Further, such information can be use- 
ful to the Corps in requiring the discharger 
to remove pollutants already discharged. In- 
forming the citizen about this little-used 
provision of the law will undoubtedly result 
in greater information being provided to the 
Corps or the U.S. attorneys and some savings 
to the Government of the cost of investiga- 
tions of violations, 

We therefore urge the Corps to revise the 
above notices by adding the following: 

“One-Half of the Fine Imposed For Vio- 
lation of the 1899 Act is Paid To Any Person 
or Persons Giving Information Leading To 
Conviction,” 

Since these notices must be revised any- 
way because the Oil Pollution Act of 1924 
was repealed by section 108 of Public Law 
91-224 on April 3, 1970, the addition of this 
language to the notices should not be too 
costly to the Corps. 
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Please advise us when the Corps revises 
these notices. 
Sincerely, 


Henry S. REUSS, 
Chairman, Conservation and Natural Re- 
sources Subcommittee. 


TRIBUTE TO THE HONORABLE 
MARIO BIAGGI 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. LOWENSTEIN) 
is recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think we all know by now that MARIO 
Bracci is one of the outstanding Members 
of this body. It is good to learn that the 
leading newspaper of a city he will soon 
represent here, the Herald-Statesman of 
Yonkers, N.Y.. has already noted and 
praised him for the high quality of the 
service he renders his community and 
the Nation. I include in the RECORD at 
this point an unusually wise editorial 
from the Herald-Statesman: 

Bracct SHOWS COURAGE, WISDOM IN ITALIAN 
RALLY REMARKS 


Mario Biaggi, the Congressman who more 
than likely will be representing part of 
Yonkers next Jan. 1, appears to have an 
interesting combination of courage and com- 
mon sense. 

He showed both Monday in addressing 
thousands of demonstrating Italian-Ameri- 
cans in Manhattan. 

The courage came when he spoke words of 
moderation to the up-tight crowd; the com- 
mon sense resided in the words themselves. 

He told them: “Of 22 million Italian- 
Americans in this country, only 5,000 were 
involved in organized crime. 

“Because of the misconduct of a few, let us 
not use a wide, black brush on the FBI and 
let not the FBI, or any other law enforce- 
ment agency, use the same brush on us.” 

The Congressman from the 24th District is 
so right. 

No one, to our knowledge, looks with jaun- 
diced eye at any person simply because he is 
of Italian descent. The FBI does not thumb 
through an Italian “Who’s Who” looking for 
people to arrest. They act on evidence pains- 
takingly collected in the face of a growing 
legal hostility to law enforcement. 

It appears to us that we are approaching a 
strange age of anti-heroes, where the bad 
guys are cheered and the good guys are 
hissed. 

Joe Columbo, identified by the FBI as one 
of the biggest mobsters in the New York 
area, received what a reporter called “a 
tumultuous ovation” while the FBI, long one 
of the most loyal adherents to American 
democratic principles, was brought to task. 

While we can understand the Italian-Amer- 
icans’ growing feeling of frustration as they 
read and hear constantly about a Mafia crack- 
down, we find it difficult to fathom how they 
can equate this with any anti-Italian feeling 
on the part of either the FBI, the government 
or the news media. 

The word “Mafia” or its modern counter- 
part, “Cosa Nostra,” perhaps have been over- 
used by zealous reporters who assign them to 
any criminal suspect. with an Italian sur- 
name. But there is too much evidence... 
too much data to simply deny the existence 
of this crime cartel. 

That is why Rep. Biaggi is right when he 
says Americans should refrain from using a 
wide brush in appraising each other. 

This advice holds true for more than the 
Italian-American issue, It can be applied to 
the way we assess today’s youth and the way 
they assess adults; to the simplistic “get-a- 
job” approach to the welfare problem; to the 
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racial hangs-ups of many whites and blacks; 
and to the gross generalization of what is 
called “the news media.” 

We support the FBI in its fight against 
organized crime, regardless of who is arrested. 
We deplore the implication that any de- 
famatory conspiracy exists. And we urge all 
Italian-Americans in Yonkers to back such 
law enforcement officials as District Attorney 
Carl Vergari, Yonkers Public Safety Commis- 
sioner Frank Vescio and the President of the 
Police Benevolent Association, Al Portanova. 

If Rep. Biaggi, a highly decorated ex-police- 
man, wins as expected in November, Yonkers 
will inherit still another outstanding Italian- 
American. 

No, we hardly think the actions and notori- 
ety of a few bad men can tarnish the reputa- 
tion of a happy, industrious people who not 
only helped build this country, but sent a 
man over to discover it and put it on the map. 


The magnitude of the contribution 
made by Americans of Italian descent to 
the development of this country is self- 
evident to anyone who understands our 
history, our hopes, or even our name. 
Mario Bracci is himself a significant ad- 
dition to that contribution. 

Millions of Americans who are not 
especially of Italian descent join in pro- 
testing broad-brush generalizations that 
denigrate Americans of Italian descent, 
as millions of Americans who are not 
black protest broad-brush generaliza- 
tions that denigrate black Americans— 
as all Americans should, in fact, always 
protest any broad-brush generalizations 
that denigrate any other Americans be- 
cause of their racial, religious, or ethnic 
background. 

No doubt some people want to use 
protests against these stereotypes for 
improper purposes of their own. We will 
not be used for such purposes, but nei- 
ther will we stop protesting against such 
stereotyping. The motives of some of the 
protesters may be self-serving, but 
wrongs are not made less wrong because 
some people protest the wrongs for un- 
worthy purposes. 

Many of us in the House of Represen- 
tatives are proud to support Congress- 
man Buaccr in the fight to stop discrimi- 
nation against Italian-Americans. His 
leadership means a great deal to all of 
us in this fight. His example of “courage 
and commonsense,” as the Herald- 
Statesman put it, has inspired each of 
us to try to do more to end all such dis- 
crimination as soon as possible, and to 
prevent its ever recurring in this coun- 
try again. 


TELLER VOTING 


(Mr. BOGGS asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday, 
in a move which will have profound his- 
toric significance, this House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to remove secrecy from 
the procedure of teller voting. 

It was, I think, a victory for democracy, 
for representative government, and for 
this body. No one can ever deny the ac- 
curate and memorable description of this 
House by Alexander Hamilton when he 
said, “Here, sir, the people govern.” 

The right of a free people to know 
how their representatives vote is as fun- 
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damental a right as the rights of free 
speech, of religion, and of voting. 

This is the topic of editorials in news- 
papers around the country. I am insert- 
ing three in the Recorp and calling 
them to the attention of my colleagues: 
[From the Washington Post, July 29, 1970) 

OPEN HOUSE 


Those cheers that echoed in the House 
of Representatives on Monday may have 
violated Cannon’s Rules but they were nev- 
ertheless very much in order. They were 
cheers for democracy, for the basic idea of 
representative government, for the concept 
of government by the consent of the gov- 
erned. They came in response to a historic 
House decision to put an end, at long last, 
to its ancient practice of voting in secret 
on amendments. to pending legislation. By 
an almost unanimous voice vote, the mem- 
bers of the House approved an amendment 
to the congressional reorganization bill pro- 
viding that in the future they shall bè re- 
corded by name as they pass up the aisle 
to vote on amendments. 

The House, at the same time, approved 
some other exceedingly salutary changes in 
its procedures. It agreed to permit at least 
10 minutes of debate on any amendment 
printed in advance in the Congressional 
Record. And it approved the installation of 
electronic voting equipment to speed up 
roll calls—provided that later on the House 
decides that it wishes to tally its divisions 
in this modern, efficient and sensible fash- 
ion. More’s the pity that it did not decide 
also to make committee meetings open to 
the public as a general rule. All these 
changes are simply devices for t 
the public business in public. They will serve 
at once to help the representatives them- 
Selves to know what they are doing and to 
help their constituents to know what they 
have done. 

Because in their present form the changes 
are amendments to a bill which must have 
the concurrence of the Senate before it can 
become law, one cannot yet regard them as 
faits accomplis. But the support for them in 
the House was so strong, So healthy and so 
overwhelming that one can reasonably sup- 
pose the House would adopt them as rules 
of its own if the Senate should fail to trans- 
late them into an act of Congress. They re- 
flect great credit on the House and will 
surely enhance the confidence of the coun- 
try in its government. 

Secrecy in the House is one of those curi- 
ous folkways perpetuated as tradition long 
after the purpose for which it was originally 
contrived has been forgotten. The House of 
Commons in England undertook to keep its 
proceedings secret in order to protect its 
members from reprisals by James I and 
Charles I in the 17th century. The practice, 
designed to offset despotism, soon proved 
itself despotic. It led to all sorts of abuses 
dificult to unmask and to rebuke because 
responsibility for them could not be dis- 
cerned. “Next to the existence of open con- 
stituencies, and a fair mode of election,” 
the historian Lecky wrote, “the best secu- 
rity a nation can possess for the fidelity of 
its representatives is to be found in the Sys- 
tem of parliamentary reporting. But this 
was also wanting. The theory of the states- 
men of the first half of the 18th century was 
that the electors had no right to know the 
proceedings of their representatives, and it 
was only after a long and dangerous strug- 
gle, which was not terminated until the 
reign of George III, that the right of print- 
ing debates was virtually conceded.” 

The right of a free people to know how 
their elected representatives yote is a right 
without which elections can be considered 
neither free nor meaningful. The House of 
Representatives honors its best values in 
joining them now as a genuinely represent- 
ative body. 
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[From the Baltimore Sun, July 29, 1970] 
IN THE HOUSE 


The House of Representatives should have 
a much more important place than it has in 
the operation of the federal government in 
Washington, and its individual members, by 
and large, should figure more than they do 
in the public business of their home districts. 
Congressman Boggs of Louisiana, the Demo- 
cratic whip, says he is concerned that “young 
people say this House has ceased to be rele- 
vant.” Mr. Boggs has good reason to be con- 
cerned, for the fact is that the House of Rep- 
resentatives spends much of its time in its 
own world of prerogatives, procedures and 
pe cin gt with the result that the people, 
whom it represents in Wash ton, it 
attention to it, Si: nese 

The political trend of recent years, in 
which the membership in the House has re- 
mained remarkably stable despite the ups 
and downs of party fortunes in presidential 
elections, may be caused more by indifference 
toward the House than to a general satisfac- 
tion with its work. Young people are not the 
only ones who think that the House, at least 
for a good bit of the time, has ceased to be 
relevant. 

In the legislative reorganization bill it has 
been considering for the past week the House 
shows a recognition of some of its time-en- 
crusted faults. Take the matter of teller 
votes, for example, in which the members 
walk up the center aisle to vote anonymously 
on important amendments to bills. The pro- 
cedure, which is traced to the British House 
of Commons during the reign of Charles I, 
enables members to vote on major issues 
without going on record. * + » 


[From the New York Times, July 29, 1970] 
New Day on CAPITOL HILL 


Those who were not quite convinced by the 
moon landings that this is an era of change 
should be persuaded by the recent behavior 
of the House of Representatives. A few days 
ago it agreed to reveal, on request, the way 
its members vote in committee and to allow 
hearings to be televised, Now it has decided, 
at least in a preliminary way, that if only 20 
members object, the rest may no longer hide 
behind that monument of secrecy, the un- 
recorded teller vote. The amending process, 
in which the teller vote is used, may not 
much longer allow Representatives to vote on 
such vital matters as the Cooper-Church pro- 
posal, Federal outlays for pollution programs 
and controversial anticrime procedures with- 
out their constituents ever being able to tell 
how they stood. 

This historic step, made in the Committee 
of the Whole, was not taken without a price. 
To get it this far along required a major 
concession by the main body of reformers. 
They made no effort to include in the bill 
any modification of their old target, senior- 
ity, nor did they encourage the vain moves 
to do so yesterday. 

We expect that on another occasion they 
will tackle that fundamental evil—and soon. 
But because the bill 
Senate and the ex 


excellent way for 
to cancel the gains 
in the name of reform. 


A NATIONAL BANK FOR PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE PRIORITY PURPOSES 
(Mr. PATMAN asked and was given 

permission to extend his remarks at this 


point in the Recorp, and to include ex- 
traneous material.) 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today, 
Senator SPARKMAN and I have jointly in- 
troduced legislation developed to meet 
what we are convinced is a rapidly grow- 
ing financial crisis for the Nation’s State 
and local governments and the Nation’s 
businesses and industries. 

Continuing inflation and tight-money, 
high-interest-rate conditions are making 
it increasingly impossible to achieve 
urgently required development of the 
Nation’s communities. 

By the same token, these conditions are 
strangling the Nation’s businesses and 
industries. 

Week by week and month by month, 
both the public and private capital needs 
for national priority purposes are in- 
creasingly unmet. The result is the 
steadily mounting failure of State and 
local governments to obtain the funds 
necessary for streets, water, sewers, 
schools, hospitals, airports, mass transit 
systems, and air and water pollution con- 
trol facilities. It is also the rising inabil- 
ity of businesses and industries to acquire 
adequate capital at a cost they can af- 
ford in order to finance the expansion 
and development that is absolutely vital 
to remain competitive and to assure 
achievement of a full-employment econ- 
omy. 

THE ANSWER 

The answer to these twin problems ex- 
ists in the creation of a National Devel- 
opment Bank designed to make direct 
loans and to guarantee loans to State 
and local governments and to businesses 
and industries when adequate funds at 
reasonable rates cannot be obtained 
from conventional lending sources to 
provide vital public services and facil- 
ities and to bolster the economy and in- 
crease employment opportunities of our 
people, especially those of our citizens 
who are unemployed or who have a low 
income. 

In effect, the answer is the creation of 
a bank for public and private priority 
purposes to help check our deteriorating 
economy and move the Nation toward 
full utilization of our resources—both 
human and material. 

ESTABLISH A NATIONAL PRIORITY BANK 

The Bank would be authorized to. make 
loans to finance the construction of pub- 
lic facilities and public works for State 
and local governments at an effective in- 
terest rate which does not exceed 6 per- 
cent. In addition, the Bank could pur- 
chase obligations of State and local gov- 
ernments and guarantee loans from con- 
ventional lending institutions to provide 
capital for the same purposes. 

Whenever possible, the public facilities 
and public works financed through the 
Bank are to be of direct, substantial 
benefit to residents of slum and de- 
pressed rural areas. 

Loans carrying an interest rate no 
greater than 1.5 percent higher than the 
current Federal Reserve discount rate 
could be made by the Bank to businesses 
and industries to provide working capital 
and to assure that adequate funds are 
available to these enterprises so that they 
will have adequate skilled manpower, re- 
sources, technical and plant facilities to 
compete in the market place. Loan guar- 
antees would be available too, and the 
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Bank could purchase obligations of busi- 
ness and industries for the same pur- 
poses. 

The bill specifies that financial assist- 
ance to the private sector from the Bank 
is available on condition that borrowers 
agree to fill a specified number of job 
openings and to conduct training pro- 
grams when these are considered neces- 
sary by the Bank Board of Directors to 
strengthen business and industries and 
to expand employment opportunities for 
those in greatest need of suitable work 
at adequate wages. 

Direct loans, guaranteed loans and the 
purchase of obligations would apply to 
both existing and new industry and busi- 
ness. 

CAPITALIZATION 

Capitalization of the Development 
Bank would be achieved through issu- 
ance of up to $500 million worth of stock 
which would be subject to call in whole 
or in part by the Board of Directors. The 
Secretary of the Treasury would be re- 
quired upon request to purchase Bank 
stock in amounts up to the $500 million 
total. In addition, the Bank would be au- 
thorized to issue notes, debentures, 
bonds, guarantees, and other debt in- 
struments, the total of which would not 
exceed 20 times the paid in capital stock 
of the Bank at the time. 

Designed in this way, Bank funding 
would have minimum impact on the Fed- 
eral budget. Most of its capital would be 
raised in the open market where Bank 
obligations, by virtue of the fact that 


they would be fully guaranteed by the 
Government, would be able to successful- 
ly compete with other obligations which 
offer less security and have far less pri- 
ority in terms of national need. 


NOT COMPETITIVE 


In no way is the National Develop- 
ment Bank meant to compete with con- 
ventional lending institutions. No loan 
may be made or guaranteed by the Bank 
if the borrower is otherwise able to ob- 
tain funds on reasonable terms, some- 
thing which will be determined by the 
Bank’s Board of Directors after consider- 
ing the financial condition of the bor- 
rower and the borrower's ability to meet 
prevailing market loan costs. 

The Bank's Board of Directors would 
be composed of the Secretaries of the 
Treasury, Commerce, Labor, and Agri- 
culture, and seven other persons ap- 
pointed by the President and represent- 
ing private enterprise, organized labor, 
agriculture, and State and local gov- 
ernments. 

The bill provides that the Develop- 
ment Bank is to have an adequate staff 
not only to investigate and process ap- 
plications from borrowers, but to seek 
out and confer with leaders and officials 
in both the public and private sectors in 
order to provide information about the 
Bank and to lend necessary technical 
assistance to borrowers so that the full 
benefits of financial assistance from the 
Bank may be achieved. 

Mr. Speaker, the proposed National 
Development Bank described here is 
similar in many respects to a bill which 
I introduced several months ago. That 
measure emphasized the need for such 
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a bank in terms of meeting the Nation’s 
critical housing needs. Since that time 
the Senate and the House have passed 
the Emergency Home Finance Act of 
1970 and benefits from that legislation 
are now available to the Nation’s home- 
owners. 

The National Development Bank bill 
which Senator SPARKMAN and I are now 
introducing goes to those sectors of the 
Nation’s economy which continue to have 
enormous unmet financial requirements. 

The need for such action is recognized 
by many Members of Congress, both in 
the House and the Senate, indicated by 
introduction of legislation during the 
past few days to provide loan guarantees 
to business and industry. Both Senator 
SPARKMAN and I think this measure has 
great merit but we also think that ad- 
ditional aid in the form of direct loans 
is necessary if the financial problems 
of State and local governments and 
business and industry are to be realisti- 
cally approached. 

IMPERATIVE NEED 


Mr. Speaker, continuing inflation, 
tight money, high interest rates, and 
unemployment conditions make estab- 
lishment of the National Development 
Bank absolutely imperative. 

Financial market conditions during the 
past 18 months have forced thousands 
of communities across the Nation to cur- 
tail or completely delay financing of vital 
public facilities. When these communities 
are able to market obligations, the cost 
in terms of the yield demanded by pur- 
chasers has been intolerably exorbitant. 
Moreover, the high cost of money today 
greatly reduces the ability of our States, 
cities, and towns to obtain additional 
funds for still greater community in- 
vestments that will be required in the 
near future. 

The same basic situation confronts a 
large segment of the small and medium- 
size businesses and industries in the 
country. These firms are being strangled 
by the lack of available capital at rea- 
sonable cost on the one hand and the 
absolute need to expand, improve, and 
remain competitive on the other. The re- 
sult can only be a mounting toll of busi- 
ness and industrial failures and a con- 
tinuing climb in the unemployment rate. 
The pressures such conditions will in- 
evitably produce in our urban centers 
and rural areas cannot be tolerated if 
democracy and the free enterprise sys- 
tem are to survive. 

Mr. Speaker, I am inserting herewith 
the text of the National Development 
Bank bill to be printed in the RECORD. 

H.R. 18701 
A bill to establish a National Development 
Bank to provide loans to finance urgently 


needed public facilities for State and local 
governments and to help achieve a full 
employment economy by providing loans 
to business and industry when adequate 
loan funds at reasonable rates cannot be 
obtained from conventional lending 
sources, and to provide needed capital for 
other socially useful purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Development Bank Act of 1970. 
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FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 102. (a) The Congress hereby makes 
the following findings: 

(1) Inflation and tight money-high inter- 
est rate conditions make it impossible to 
achieve sound and orderly development of 
the Nation’s communities to accommodate 
our growing population. Adequate and 
timely provision of a wide variety of public 
works and community facilities, such as 
streets, water, sewers, schools, hospitals, air- 
ports, mass transit, recreation as well as 
facilities to reduce and eliminate air and 
water pollution are immediately needed to 
provide required social services, safeguard 
the health and welfare of the population and 
halt rising unemployment. 

(2) Tax and other financial sources cur- 
rently available to State and local govern- 
ments to finance such public works and fa- 
cilities are strained beyond capacity yet the 
demand for such funds will multiply many 
times in the near future. 

(3) Public investment in our Nation’s 
communities, when efficiently planned and 
carried out, will add to the wealth of indi- 
vidual communities as well as the wealth 
of the Nation as a whole. 

(4) It is absolutely necessary to provide 
an adequate source of loan funds at rea- 
sonable rates to help finance expansion and 
development of businesses and industries in 
order to achieve a full employment econ- 
omy, especially for those Americans trapped 
in depressed urban and rural areas. 

(b) It is the purpose of this Act to estab- 
lish a National Development Bank to make 
and guarantee long term loans to State and 
local governments for public works and 
facilities and for business and industrial 
expansion and development to provide 
urgent, vital public services, safeguard the 
health and welfare of our people, and to 
achieve a full employment economy for our 
citizens. 


DEFINITIONS AND RULES OF CONSTRUCTION 


Sec. 103. (a) The definitions and rules of 
construction set forth in this section apply 
for the purposes of this Act. 

(b) The term “public facility” means the 
structures and equipment owned and oper- 
ated by State and local governments to pro- 
vide medical, social, education, transpor- 
tation, pollution control, and other services. 

(c) The term “supporting public facilities” 
means those facilities which are usually pub- 
licly owned and are necessary for the oper- 
ation of businesses and industries, such as 
roads and sewer and water systems. 

(ad) The term “effective interest rate” 
means the total amounts paid on a loan for 
interest, commission, bonuses, discounts, 
premiums, and other similar charges. 

ESTABLISHMENT 


Sec. 104. There is created a body corpor- 
ate to be known as the National Develop- 
ment Bank (referred to in this Act as the 
Bank). 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Sec. 105. The management of the Bank 
shall be vested in a Board of Directors con- 
sisting of the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, the Secretary of Agriculture, and seven 
other persons who shall be appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. Persons so appointed shall in- 
clude representatives of State or local gov- 
ernments, private enterprise, organized 
labor, and rural organizations dealing with 
economic and social problems of depressed 
areas, In making such appointments the 
President shall (1) seek to achieve a bal- 
anced representation of the interests of 
urban and rural areas, and (2) select per- 
sons who, other relevant consider- 
ations, are knowledgeable in the social and 
economic problems of low-income persons, 
The terms of directors appointed by the Pres- 
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ident shall be two years, commencing with 
the date of enactment of this Act. Any direc- 
tor appointed to fill a vacancy shall be ap- 
pointed only for the unexpired portion of 
the term, Any director may continue to serve 
as such after the expiration of the term for 
which he was appointed until his successor 
has been appointed and has qualified. 


APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS AND EMPLOYEES 


Sec. 106, The Board of Directors of the 
Bank shall appoint a president of the Bank 
and such other officers and employees as it 
deems necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Bank. Such appointments may be 
made without regard to the provisions of 
title 5, United States Code, governing ap- 
pointments in the competitive service, and 
persons so appointed may be paid without 
regard to the provisions of chapter 51 of sub- 
chapter III of chapter 53 of such title relat- 
ing to classification and General Schedule 
pay rates. The president of the Bank shall be 
an ex officio member of the Board of Direc- 
tors and may participate in meetings of the 
board except that he shall have no vote ex- 
cept in case of an equal division. No indi- 
vidual other than a citizen of the United 
States may be an officer of the Bank. No of- 
ficer of the Bank shall receive any salary or 
other remuneration from any source other 
than the Bank during the period of his em- 
ployment by the Bank. 


CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Sec. 107. (a) No director, officer, attorney, 
agent, or employee of the Bank shall in any 
manner, directly or indirectly, participate in 
the deliberations upon or the determination 
of any question affecting his personal inter- 
ests, or the interests of any corporation, part- 
nership, or’association in which he is directly 
or indirectly personally interested. 

(b) The Bank shall not engage in political 
activities nor provide financing for or assist 
in any manner any project or facility, in- 
volving political parties, nor shall the direc- 
tors, officers, employees, or agents of the Bank 
in any way use their connection with the 
Bank for the purpose of influencing the out- 
come of any election. 

GENERAL CORPORATE POWERS 

Sec. 108. Except to the extent inconsistent 
with the provisions of this Act, the Bank 
shall have the general corporate powers of a 
corporation organized and existing under the 
laws of the District of Columbia. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE; BRANCHES 

Sec. 109. The principal office of the Bank 
shall be located in the District of Columbia, 
and it may establish agencies or branch 
Offices in any city of the United States. 


CAPITAL STOCK 


Sec. 110. (a) The Bank shall have capital 
stock of $500,000,000 subscribed by the 
United States, payment for which shall be 
subject to call in whole or in part by the 
Board of Directors. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized to, and upon request of the Board 
of Directors shall, purchase stock in amounts 
designated by the Board of Directors up to 
a total of 500,000,000. 

BORROWING AUTHORITY 

Sec. 111. (a) The Bank may issue notes, 
debentures, bonds, guarantees, and other evi- 
dences of indebtedness in such amounts and 
on such terms and conditions as the corpo- 
ration may determine subject to the limita- 
tions prescribed in this Act. 

(b) The aggregate outstanding indebted- 
ness of the Bank at any time, including con- 
tingent liabilities on outstanding guarantees, 
may not exceed twenty times the paid-in 
capital stock of the Bank at that time. 

(c) The obligations of the Bank under 
this section shall be fully and uncondition- 
ally guaranteed both as to interest and prin- 


cipal by the United States and such guaran- 
tee shall be expressed on the face thereof. 

(d) In the event that the Bank is un- 
able to pay upon demand, when due, any of 
its lawful obligations, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall pay the amount thereof and 
thereupon to the extent of the amount so 
paid by the Secretary of the Treausry shall 
succeed to all the rights of the holder of the 
obligations. 


PURCHASE OF ASSETS BY TREASURY 


Sec. 112. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized to purchase from the Bank any 
asset of the Bank at such price as may be 
agreed upon between the Secretary and the 
Bank. 


INVESTMENT STATUS OF OBLIGATIONS OF 
BANK 


Sec, 113. All obligations issued by the 
Bank shall be lawful investments for, and 
may be accepted as security for, all fiduciary, 
trust, and public funds the investment or 
deposit of which is under the authority or 
control of the United States or of any officer 
or officers thereof. 


LIMITATIONS ON LOANS AND GUARANTEES 


Sec. 114, (a) No loan may be made or 
guaranteed by the Bank if the borrower is 
otherwise able to obtain funds on reason- 
able terms, 

(b) The Bank may not make or guarantee 
any loan to finance any enterprise or activity 
outside the United States, its territories and 
possessions. 

LOANS FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

Sec. 115. (a) The Bank may make or guar- 
antee loans or purchase obligations to fl- 
mance capital expenditures for comprehen- 
sive land use planning, public works, com- 
munity facilities, land for housing develop- 
ment, public transportation, and similar 
community facilities, such projects and fa- 
cilities to conform with comprehensive area 
land use plans. Whenever possible such fa- 
cilities and projects are to be of direct and 
substantial benefit to residents of urban 
slum and depressed rural areas, or provide 
other benefits specified by the Bank to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

LOANS TO COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

Sec. 116. (a) The Bank may make or guar- 
antee loans for the purchase of real and per- 
sonal property, for working capital, and for 
training purposes to assure that existing 
businesses and industries have adequate 
funds and skilled manpower resources to 
compete in the market place for establish- 
ment of new businesses and industries. Any 
such loan shall be made upon such of the 
following conditions as the Bank may re- 
quire: 

(1) That the borrower agrees to fill a spec- 
ified number of job openings to be deter- 
mined by the Bank with people who, prior to 
such employment, were unemployed and un- 
deremployed. 

(2) That the borrower agrees to conduct 
training courses for a specified number of 
unemployed and underemployed persons to 
be determined by the Bank with the result 
that these persons will, within a period of 
time to be determined by the Bank, be em- 
ployed full time by the borrower. 

(3) That the borrower agrees to any other 
requirements laid down by the Bank to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 


LOANS FOR SUPPORTING PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Sec. 117. (a) To carry out the purposes of 
this Act, the Bank may make or guarantee 
loans or purchase obligations to finance the 
purchase or construction of roads, sewer and 
water systems, power and Similar facilities 
necessary for the operation of businesses 
and industries or the operation of public fa- 
cilities providing social, health, welfare, edu- 
cational and other services to residents of 
urban slum and depressed rural areas. 
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(b) The effective interest rate for such 
loans shall not exceed the Federal Reserve 
discount rate. 

TECHNICAL AND OTHER ASSISTANCE 


Sec. 118. (a) The Bank may provide to bor- 
rowers whatever assistance, technical or 
otherwise, it considers necessary to protect 
its investment and to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

(b) To assure fulfilling the purposes of 
this Act, the Bank shall direct an ade- 
quate number of staff members to seek out 
and confer with respresentatives of State 
and local governments, public agencies, non- 
profit private organizations, companies, cor- 
porations, partnerships and individuals, in 
order to provide information about the sery- 
ices furnished by the Bank and to provide 
whatever assistance is necessary for utiliza- 
tion of such services. 


SECURITY REQUIRED 


Sec. 119. The board of directors of the 
Bank shall when practicable make what- 
ever arrangement it considers adequate to 
secure loans made by the Bank. 


MAXIMUM MATURITY 


Sec. 120. (a) Each loan made by the Bank 
to any State or local government may be 
made for a period not exceeding twenty 
years, and the Bank may from time to time 
extend the period of payment. 

(b) Each loan made by the Bank to any 
private corporation, company or individual 
may be made for a period not exceeding ten 
years, and the Bank may from time to time 
extend the period of payment until the loan 
is retired or until the loan is refinanced 
through another lending institution and the 
borrower's obligation to the Bank is extin- 
guished. 

GUARANTEED LOANS 

SEC. 121. The Bank may fully guarantee the 
entire principal of any loan made by any 
bank, savings bank, trust company, building 
and loan or savings and loan association, in- 
surance company, mortgage loan company or 
credit union, if 

(1) the loan is made to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act; and 

(2) the effective interest rate for the loan 
is not less than the Federal Reserve discount 
rate, or more than such rate plus 144 per- 
centum per annum, 


DIRECT LOANS 


Sec. 122. To carry out the purposes of this 
Act, the Bank may make direct loans to State 
and local governments, public agencies, non- 
profit private organizations, corporations, 
companies, partnerships and individuals. The 
effective interest rate for such loans, (1) 
in the case of state and local governments 
and public agencies shall not exceed the Fed- 
eral Reserve discount rate; and, (2) in the 
case of other eligible entities and individuals, 
shall not be less than such discount rate, or 
more than such discount rate, plus 134 per- 
centum per annum, 

TAXABLE STATUS 

Sec. 123. The Bank, its property, its fran- 
chise, capital, reserves, surplus, security 
holdings, and other funds, and its income 
shall be exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United States or 
by any State or local taxing authority; ex- 
cept that (1) any real property and any tan- 
gible personal property of the Bank shall be 
subject to Federal, State, and local taxation 
to the same extent according to its value as 
other such property is taxed, and (2) any 
and all obligations issued by the Bank shall 
be subject both as to principal and interest 
to Federal, State, and local taxation to the 
same extent as the obligations of private cor- 
porations are taxed. 

AUDIT BY GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE 


Sec. 124. The General Accounting Office 
shall audit the financial transactions of the 
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Bank, and for this purpose shall have access 
to all its books, records, and accounts. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 125. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, to remain available without 
fiscal year limitation, the sum of $500,000,000 
for subscription to the capital stock of the 
Bank. 

(b) There are authorized to be appropri- 
ated such sums as may be necessary to pay 
the difference, if any, between the interest 
paid by the Bank on its obligations and inter- 
est received by the Bank on its loans, and to 
reimburse the capital of the Bank to the 
extent of any defaults. 

(c) There are authorized to be appropriated 
such sums as may be necessary for payment 
of $125 a day to members of the board of 
directors for each day they are engaged in 
the performance of their duties to the Bank 
together with such sums required for travel 
expenses by members of the board of direc- 
tors when the performance of their duties 
requires them to be‘away from home. 


SINGLE TRANSPORTATION TRUST 
FUND 


(Mr. KOCH asked and was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp ane to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. KOCH. Mr. Speaker, the Congress 
is now considering what it shall do with 
the highway trust fund which is sched- 
uled to terminate in 1974 with its rev- 
enue authority expiring on September 30, 
1972. The fund was established in 1956 
and is principally supported by a 4-cent 
Federal gasoline tax. That may sound 
like pennies but since the highway trust 
fund came into existence, it has spent 
over $50 billion—50 times what the Fed- 
eral Government has put into mass tran- 
sit. 

Mr. Speaker, the Congress must not 
allow the present imbalance of funding 
to go on, particularly when it is at the 
expense of mass transit. As we look 
around the country we see continual 
breakdowns in our inadequate and de- 
teriorating mass transit facilities. Transit 
delays and accidents have become the 
rule rather than the exception. Just this 
week the New York Times reported that 
the city of New York has had more seri- 
ous accidents in its subways in the last 
10 years than any other major subway 
system in the world. Furthermore, in 
the last year there have been more ac- 
cident injuries in the city’s subways than 
on any other subway system. This year 
alone New York’s transit system has had 
three crashes; two people have been 
killed and 107 injured. 

The issue before the Congress now is 
whether highway and airport trust funds 
will continue without regard to the needs 
of urban mass transit and railroad pas- 
senger service. Surely, it makes sense to 
have a single transportation trust fund 
with the moneys used in accordance with 
a rational plan to provide a balanced 
transportation system. The bankruptcy 
of the Penn-Central and the inadequate 
service on the Long Island Railroad and 
other commuter railroads, the enormous 
need for more and better subway lines in 
the city of New York and elsewhere re- 
quire that this Congress not permit the 
highway trust fund to be extended to 
1977 as requested by Secretary of Trans- 
portation John A. Volpe. 
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The cities of this country are being 
strangled by traffic congestion and the 
automobiles piling into the cities are the 
major cause of air pollution. What we 
must have is a single transportation trust 
fund to provide the moneys needed for 
the kind of transportation that is best 
suited to do the job in a particular 
locality. 

In today’s New York Times, there is 
an excellent editorial on this subject 
which I know our colleagues will find of 
interest. The editorial follows: 


New YORK Times’ EDITORIAL 
TOO MUCH FOR HIGHWAYS 


Congress and the American people are 
hearing a fundamental decision on trans- 
portation policy revolving about the High- 
way Trust Fund, which is scheduled to go 
out of existence on Sept. 30, 1972. The Nixon 
Administration has asked Congress to extend 
it for another four years, and House and Sen- 
ate committees have begun hearings. 

Established in 1956 to finance the Inter- 
state Highway System, the fund is fed by the 
Federal tax of four cents a gallon on gaso- 
line and by lesser excise taxes. Since this 
money can only be used to build new high- 
ways and since the Federal Government pays 
90 per cent of the construction, the mere 
existence of the fund is a self-perpetuating 
engine which generates tremendous pressure 
on the states to go ahead with ever more 
ambitious road projects, The fund’s annual 
revenue now approximates $5 billion and 
over the next several years will inexorably 
rise to $6.5 billion. Is it really necessary to 
spend this vast sum each year on new high- 
ways? 

By contrast, only $156 million was spent 
in the last year in Federal aid for subways, 
buslines and other forms of urban mass 
transit. In the past dozen years, $50 billion 
has been spent to build highways, fifty times 
as much as the Federal Government has 
devoted to mass transit. It is now expected 
that the Interstate Highway System will cost 
almost twice the original estimate by the 
time it is completed, i.e. $75 billion instead of 
$41 billion. 

It is not sound public policy for Congress 
to freeze such large tax revenues in any fund 
devoted to a single narrow purpose. But Con- 
gress has become wedded to the trust fund 
concept, and private interest group pres- 
sures make its abolition highly unlikely. In- 
deed, a law enacted this year creates a new 
fund to finance airports. 

As a practical matter, the issue before 
Congress is whether the highway and air- 
port funds can be broadened into a single 
Transportation Trust Fund. Urban mass 
transit, railroad passenger service and other 
transport needs could then be considered 
and reconciled in accordance with a ra- 
tional plan. The bankruptcy of the Penn 
Central, the inadequate service on the Long 
Island Rail Road and other commuter rail- 
roads, the headlong decline in railroad pas- 
senger service and its actual disappearance 
in many states, the ever-intensifying traffic 
jams in every city, and the shortage and un- 
dependability of bus service in both cities and 
suburban towns are the exhausting evidence 
of the lack of a coherent policy. 

The nation’s governors and mayors are 
urging Congress to introduce flexibility in- 
to the operations of the highway fund. They 
want each state to have the option to use 
part of its Federal highway funds for mass 
transit. Representative Edward I. Koch of 
Manhattan and other members of Congress 
are pushing bills to allocate the 7 per cent 
auto excise tax, which now goes into the 
Treasury's general revenues, to a new Urban 
Mass Transportation Trust Fund as a transi- 
tional step toward a merger of all the trans- 
portation funds. Senator Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia has introduced a 
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modest measure to permit the diversion of 
Federal highway funds for operation—but 
not construction—of mass transit in urban 
areas. 

Secretary of Transportation John A, Volpe 
is well aware of these rising pressures. But 
he has been notably timid in offering any 
leadership for reform. In presenting the Ad- 
ministration recommendations for exten- 
sion of the Highway Trust Fund, he rec- 
ognized the desirability of balancing mass 
transit against the imperious demands of 
the truck and the private automobile but 
he ventured nothing more than a pious 
acknowledgement. He suggested no change 
except to make safety research and the 
pathetically starved program for removal of 
billboards eligible for comparatively small 
sums from the Highway Trust Fund. 

Naturally this feeble proposal evoked rit- 
ualistic outcries from those well-known 
enemies of common sense, Representatives 
John C. Kluczynski, the Chicago Democrat 
who is chairman of the roads subcommit- 
tee, and William C. Cramer, the Florida 
Republican who is the ranking minority 
member. Messrs. Kluczynski and: Cramer 
have been vocal and attentive servitors of 
the highway lobby for many years. 

If Secretary Volpe defaults to the high- 
way lobby, the nonpolicy of the last fifteen 
years will continue to prevail with increas- 
ingly disastrous consequences. The time of 
decision is rapidly approaching. Whenever 
it comes the battle for a rational, balanced 
transportation policy is sure to be hard and 
the longer Secretary Volpe is timid and eva- 
sive the less likely is a’victory for the public 
good. 

NOT ENOUGH FOR RAILS 


“My God, my God, now I know what hell 
looks like," a dazed young woman gasped as 
she was led from a stalled train through the 
Penn Central Railroad's smoke-filled Park 
Avenue tunnel. 

This commuter’s vision of Hades was the 
result of what another Penn Central passen- 
ger grimly described as “our semimonthly 
Monday-morning fire,” a blaze that flared 
up after a third-rail short circuit. It followed 
by just two weeks another fire on the Penn 
Central's tracks—at the Harlem River draw- 
bridge—that also caused anguishing delays, 
though less discomfort and peril, for thou- 
sands of railroad patrons. 

Rail commuters have been relatively 
lucky—so far. At least there have been 
no serious injuries in Penn Central’s latest 
two major mishaps. Two weeks ago 37 sub- 
way passengers were injured in Brooklyn in 
an accident that also sent commuters grop- 
ing their way through darkness in the Metro- 
politan ‘Transportation Authority’s own 
version of the netherworld. That was the 
second major subway accident in New York 
within two months, the fourth in seven 
months, 

These ominous breakdowns in the metro- 
politan area's mass transit system have been 
met with bland assurances by transit au- 
thorities. “Believe it or not,” a railway spokes- 
man commented, “service on the Penn Cen- 
tral is getting a lot better.’ One thing is 
sure: it could hardly get worse. Dr. William J 
Ronan, chairman of the the MTA, boasted 
after the latest subway accident: “The New 
York subway system is still the safest in’ the 
world.” 

A New York Times survey of the record 
of other major subway systems in the world 
casts doubt on the’ validity of that claim. 
At any rate, commuters who have experienced 
the dark in the tunnels are not going to be 
Satisfied with such evident complacency, nor 
will anyone else who has watched the mount- 
ing record of mishaps. 

It is time transportation authorities owned 
up more frankly in public to the gross and 
dangerous inadequacies of the neglected fa- 
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cilities they have inherited and more vigor- 
ously led the fight for the massive public 
investment that is essential’ to give this 
city and the nation the safe and reliable mass 
transit systems they urgently need. 


RETIREMENT INCREASE FOR 
RAILROAD WORKERS 


(Mr. HARSHA asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I appeal 
today to my colleagues for immediate ap- 
proval of the House-Senate conference 
committee report on railroad retirement 
annuities. This legislation has been de- 
layed for an extraordinary length of 
time while the meager retirement bene- 
fits of retired railroad workers and their 
survivors were eroded even further by 
inflation. 

The committee report calls for a 15- 
percent increase in retirement benefits 
for railroad workers that will be retroac- 
tive to January 1, 1970. As we are all 
aware, the cost of living has continued 
to climb and retired workers depending 
on fixed incomes are suffering because of 
this. The 15-percent increase recom- 
mended in conference will offset some of 
these rising costs for retirees who have 
not had regular cost-of-living increases. 
Under the present law they must depend 
on Congress to improve their benefits, 
when economic conditions create hard- 
ships for them, and I feel Congress has 
delayed unnecessarily in fulfilling its ob- 
ligation and responsibility. 

I regret that this is so, for I feel that 
when employees have planned for the fu- 
ture by contributing to a retirement pro- 
gram, they should be able to receive 
equitable benefits from that program 
without being penalized. When social se- 
curity amendments were enacted re- 
cently, railroad workers were not given 
equal consideration for benefit adjust- 
ments. 

At this juncture, it is inexcusable to al- 
low the thousands of retirees to suffer 
any longer because of inadequate benefits 
while Congress delays action. This bill 
only serves to provide these deserving 
people with the necessities of life at the 
level of decency and comfort they have 
worked so hard to obtain. 

I strongly support this legislation and 
I call on Congress to expeditiously pass 
the House-Senate conference committee 
report on railroad retirement annuities. 


COMMUNITY HEALTH ACT 


(Mr. GALIFIANAKIS asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. GALIFIANAKIS. Mr. Speaker, 
this afternoon I introduced the Com- 
munity Health Act of 1970, a bill to re- 
lieve the shortage of physicians, den- 
tists, and other health personnel in our 
small communities and medically de- 
prived areas. 

This bill and two others with identical 
language have the sponsorship of more 
than 65 of my colleagues in the House— 
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Republican and Democratic, urban and 
rural. 

It, provides that the Government will 
repay in full the educational debt of any 
physician, dentist, optometrist, or other 
critically needed health specialist who 
signs a contract agreeing to practice 
for 3 years in a medically deprived area. 

The bill will afford graduating doc- 
tors the chance to begin practice debt- 
free. And it should provide the incentive 
they need to go out into our communi- 
ties and meet what President Nixon has 
called “a massive crisis” in health care, 

Mr. Speaker, I include the text of the 
Community Health Act at this point in 
the RECORD: 

H.R. 18689 
A bill To amend the Public Health Sery- 
ice Act to encourage physicians, dentists, 
optometrists, and other medical personnel 
to practice in areas where shortages of such 
personnel exist, and for other purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

(a) Section 741(f) of the Public Health 
Service Act (42 U.S.C. 294(f)) is amended by 
striking the second sentence thereof. 

(b) Section 741 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(1) Any physician, dentist, or optometrist 
who practices his profession— 

“(1) in an area in a State determined by 
the appropriate State health authority, pur- 
suant to regulations provided by the Secre- 
tary, to have a shortage of and need for 
physicians, dentists, or optometrists; and 

“(2) who signs a contract with the Secre- 

tary or his designee agreeing to practice in 
said area for a period of not less than three 
years; 
“then the Secretary shall pay in full the 
principal and interest on any outstanding 
educational loan incurred by that physician, 
dentist, or optometrist during his profes- 
sional-level training, including: tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, and other related costs as 
determined in accordance with regulations 
provided by the Secretary. As such need is 
established, the Secretary may add new 
categories of medical personnel to those in- 
corporated in this subsection. This subsection 
applies to loans from both public and pri- 
vate sources.” 

Mr. Speaker, we are all familiar with 
the health care crisis facing the United 
States today. We all know of how Amer- 
ica has a shortage of 48,000 physicians. 
We know that we are short 17,800 den- 
tists today and will be nearly 57,000 
short in 1980. We know that if present 
trends continue, we will be 210,000 
nurses short in another 10 years, and 
432.000 short in the allied health fields. 

We all know the story. Yet, somehow, 
when these statistics are written down 
coldly on paper, they do not convey the 
personal effects of the health shortage— 
and the health misallocation— of phy- 
sicians and other medical personnel in 
the United States. 

These statistics do not show, for ex- 
ample, that in California, motorists in- 
volved in traffic accidents which occur 
on rural roads are four times as likely 
to die as those who have their wrecks 
in urban areas, even though the rural 
drivers have more survivable accidents. 
The difference is in emergency room fa- 
cilities. 

The statistics do not show that in Buf- 
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falo, nearly four times as many chil- 
dren from upper-income families are 
vaccinated against measles than are the 
children of the poor. 

They do not show that there are towns 
in Utah where there are no physicians 
and none for a radius of ‘75 miles. 

They do not show the many small 
towns in America which for months have 
been advertising for physicians without 
luck. 

These conditions do not merely re- 
flect a doctor shortage in the United 
States, they reflect a misallocation of the 
physicians we have. 

The demands of a dispersed popula- 
tion heighten the burdens on the few 
doctors who do locate in our rural areas 
and make a rural practice into a gruel- 
ing chore. 

Because our rural areas tend to have 
low-family incomes, the financial rewards 
of a small town or rural practice may 
not be as great as the rewards of an urban 
specialty. Many of our smaller commu- 
nities also lack the cultural diversions 
which make urban areas so attractive to 
the medical community. They may also 
lack adequate clinical and hospital fa- 
cilities. 

So the physicians set up practice else- 
where, or they go into research. This 
should not be surprising. But what. does 
it do to our rural areas or to the pockets 
of urban poverty where there is a scarcity 
of health care? 

The statistics are not encouraging. In 
1964, the rate of maternal deaths in 
childbirth was 40.9 per 100,000 live births 
in our rural areas, as compared to a na- 
tional average of 33. 

For the same age groups, our rural 
citizens have nearly twice the amount of 
chronic illness than the residents of our 
large metropolitan areas. 

In 1967, the Presidents National Advi- 
sory Commission on Rural Poverty re- 
ported that— 

Because the rural poor do not have easy 
access to a health services early 
in the illness; the result is much greater 
disability. 


Conditions are little better among the 
urban poor. In a study conducted in New 
York City, researchers found that two- 
thirds more babies die at birth in 16 
poverty areas than in the rest of the city. 
In these same 16 areas, more than twice 
as many mothers died in childbirth. 
Nearly three times as many mothers 
either received late prenatal care, or none 
at all. And the tuberculosis rate in these 
16 areas was more than twice that of the 
city at large. 

In fact, it is difficult to find a health 
statistic in which the urban and rural 
poor and the residents of our small com- 
munities rank better than the more 
affluent majority of the Nation. 

As Drs. Bergner and Yerby concluded: 

It appears that the people most in need 


of medical services are the ones who least 
often obtain them. 


Mr. Speaker, I do not pretend that 
the bill we have introduced today is a 
palliative which will cure the shortage 
of medical personnel in America today. 
But it is.an incentive for young physi- 
cians to begin reversing the misalloca- 
tion of physicians in America. 
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Under the terms of this bill, graduat- 
ing physicians, dentists, and optometrists 
would be offered the chance to begin 
practice debt free in exchange for 3 years’ 
practice in a medically deprived area. 

And as critical shortages in other 
health professions became apparent, the 
Secretary of Helath, Education; and Wel- 
fare could add new categories to this 
original listing. 

Frankly, I cannot give you an accurate 
estimate of the cost of this program. But 
if every student who graduated from 
medical, dental, and optometry school in 
1969 were to enroll in the program, and 
if each of them owed the entire cost of 
his education, the cost would not exceed 
$130 million each year. 

And if we take a more realistic estimate 
of participation in such a program—with 
one out of every 10 graduating doctors 
signing contracts—then the cost would 
be nearer to $10 million each year. 

For that amount, with 10 percent of 
our graduating doctors participating, we 
could disperse nearly 3,500 doctors into 
medically deprived areas at the end of 
3 years. 

I think $10 million each year is a sum 
we cannot afford to spend on less im- 
portant programs while much of the 
Nation suffers from inadequate health 
care. 

This would not be wasted money. We 
would not be subsidizing the purchase of 
new. cars, or television sets, or luxury 
apartments. But we would offer the doc- 
tor who borrowed to get through school 
the opportunity to begin practice with no 
financial problems. 

Mr. Speaker, the House may be aware 
of the fact that 15 other nations in the 
world rank ahead of the United States in 
life expectancy and infant mortality. 

Much of the reason for the U.S. stand- 
ing in these areas lies in the inadequate 
health care afforded to the rural and 
urban poor and to our small communi- 
ties. 

I think this bill will do much to im- 
prove that inadequate care. If it does not, 
if it proves to be too small an incentive 
to encourage doctors to move out into the 
community, then we should not hesitate 
to try another approach. 

Perhaps we will have to make massive 
infusions of aid into our medical schools, 
with the stipulation that certain percent- 
ages of their new graduates will enter 
practice in medically deprived areas. 

This bill would do much to meet our 
present need. I urge the rest of my col- 
leagues to support it, and hope that 
others will add their names to the more 
than 65 sponsors of this legislation. 


I AM THE NATION 


(Mr, PEPPER. asked and „was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. Ger- 
shon Miller dramatized the attached 
reading at the B’nai B’rith Independence 
Day rally, Thursday, July 2, 1970, at the 
Miami Beach Auditorium, which is in 
my district. 

Mrs. Miller, or Jeanette, as we all know 
her, is a graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
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versity School of speech. She had been 
in radio broadcasting for 13 years both 
in Miami Beach and Chicago, as direc- 
tor of women’s and children’s programs. 
She is: a dramatist and storyteller and 
when ‘performing for children she also 
uses her ability as a puppeteer. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Mrs, Miller's 
ever beautiful and inspiring Independ- 
ence Day reading in the Recorp im- 
mediately, following these remarks: 

I Am THE NATION 


I was born on July 4, 1776, and the Decla- 
ration of Independence is my birth certificate. 
The bloodlines of the world run in my veins, 
because I offered freedom to the oppressed. 
I am many things, and many people. I am 
the Nation. 

I am 200 million living’ souls—and the 
ghost of millions who have lived and died 
for me. 

I am Nathan Hale and Paul Revere. I 
stood at Lexington and fired the shot heard 
around the world. I am Washington, Jeffer- 
son and Patrick Henry. I am John Paul 
Jones, the Green Mountain Boys and Davy 
Crockett. I am Lee and Grant and Abe Lin- 
còin, 

I remember the Alamo, the Maine and 
Pearl Harbor. When freedom called I an- 
swered and stayed until it was over—over 
there. I left my heroic dead at Valley Forge, 
Pearl Harbor and on the bleak slopes of 
Korea, . . . and in the steaming jungie of 
Vietnam. 

I am the Brooklyn Bridge, the wheat lands 
of Kansas and the granite hills of Vermont. 
I am the coalfields of the Virginias and Penn- 
Sylvania, the fertile lands of the West, the 
Golden Gate and the Grand Canyon. I am 
Independence Hall, the Liberty Bell and the 
Statue. of Liberty. 

I am big. I sprawl from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific ... My arms reach out to em- 
brace Alaska and Hawai: ...3 million square 
miles throbbing with industry. I am more 
than 5 million farms. I am forest, field, 
mountain and desert. I am quiet villages, 
and cities that never sleep. 

You can look at me and see Ben Franklin 
walking down the streets of Philadelphia. 
You can see Betsy Ross with her needle. You 
can hear the strains of “Auld Lang Syne” as 
the calendar turns, 

I am Babe Ruth and the World Series, I 
am 130,000 schools and colleges, and 320,000 
churches and synagogues where my people 
worship God as they think best. I am a 
ballot dropped ina box, the roar of a crowd 
in a stadium and the voice of a choir in a 
cathedral. I am an editorial In a newspaper, 
a letter to a Congressman, and the right to 
appeal. 

I am Longfellow, Walt Whitman, Thomas 
Paine and Carl Sandburg. I am Eli Whitney 
and Stephen Foster. I am Tom Edison, Al- 
bert Einstein and Billy Graham. I am Horace 
Greeley, Will Rogers and the Wright brothers. 
I am Martin Luther King, John F. Kennedy 
and his brother, Robert. I am Jonas Salk and 
the American astronauts walking on the 
moon. 

Yes, I am the Nation, and these are the 
things that I am. I was conceived in freedom 
and, God willing, in freedom I will spend the 
rest of my days. 


NATIONAL AVIATION DAY 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. R. 
Franklin Brown, Jr., executive secretary 
of Aviation Distributors and Manufac- 
turers Association, has just written me a 
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letter advising that the association is 
making an effort to revive recognition 
and observance of National Aviation Day 
on August 19 and enclosing a brief his- 
tory of how National Aviation Day came 
into being. I have responded to Mr. 
Brown’s letter giving him further details 
of how I introduced Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 111, which made Orville Wright’s 
birthday, August 19, National Aviation 
Day: I hope the Members. of Congress 
will take note of National Aviation Day 
and will encourage observance of it in 
honor of American air heroes, particu- 
larly Orville and Wilbur Wright, and to 
reflect the development and progress of 
aviation as well as to further stimulate 
interest in aviation in the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert R. Franklin 
Brown’s letter to me with the enclosed 
history of National ‘Aviation Day and my 
letter in reply giving further details of 
how National Aviation Day came into be- 
ing, in the Recorp immediately follow- 
ing my remarks in this part of the 
RECORD: 


AVIATION DISTRIBUTORS AND 
MANUFACTURERS” ASSOCIATION, 
Philadelphia, Pa., July 17, 1970. 
Representative CLAUDE PEPPER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN PEPPER: Our Associa- 
tion is most interested in reviving recognition 
and observance of National Aviation Day, 
which you were instrumental in initiating in 
1939. 

Public awareness of the value of aviation 
is still limited primarily to military and com- 
mercial applications. Stimulating public in- 
terest in aviation in many other areas con- 
tinues to be a worthwhile goal. 

To this end, ADMA is embarking on a long- 
range campaign to build up greater observ- 
ance of National Aviation Day. We are plan- 
ning events at four airports across the coun- 
try this year to use as demonstrations of 
techniques that can be used by other airports 
in the coming years. In this way we hope to 
expose the public to the role general avia- 
tion is playing and can play in improving 
our lives. 

The enclosed Aviation Education News 
Bulletin, which is circulated among 1,800 
educatorsand aviation officials, contains a 
news item regarding our plans. I have also 
enclosed a short history of the facts as’ we 
know them about the creation of National 
Aviation Day. I would greatly appreciate any 
amplification. you can provide of how .Na- 
tional Aviation Day came to be and what 
happened to it. 

In addition, we would greatly appreciate if 
you could provide us with your current 
thinking on the value of commemorating 
National Aviation Day; we would be pleased 
to quote such a statement or message from 
you in our publicity efforts. 

Sincerely, 
R. FRANKLIN Brown, 
Executive Secretary. 


NATIONAL AVIATION Day 


The idea apparently came from two identi- 
fiable sources; there are probably others, but 
these two are identifiable. 

1. A January 1939 edition of the St. 
Petersburg Independent ran an editorial 
in that newspaper which roposed the 
creation of a National Aviation Day to honor 
American Aviation Heroes, particularly Or- 
ville and Wilbur Wright. (This information 
was obtained from January 28, 1939 Congres- 
sional Record) 
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2. A proposal read by Representative Jen- 
nings: Randolph was contained in the Çon- 
gressional Record of February 28, 1939 citing 
the appropriateness of Orville Wright's birth- 
day (August 19) for designation as National 
Aviation Day. 

Senate Joint Resolution #111 was in- 
troduced in the U.S. Senate on April 3, 1939 
by Senator Claude Pepper of Florida. (The 
Senate sponsor of SJR-111 was Senator 
Claude Pepper of Florida, the House sponsor 
of SJR—-111 was Representative Jennings Ran- 
dolph of West Virginia—Representative Ran- 
dolph is now & Senator). 

The measure SJR-111 was approved by 
both houses of the 76th Congress on May 11, 
1939 and was officially referred to as Public 
Resolution #14. 

A Presidential Proclamation was provided 
for by Public Resolution #14. 

National Aviation Day—August 19 was of- 
ficially created by a proclamation signed by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt and Secretary 
of State Cordell Hull on July 25, 1939. 

A general statement of purpose is that 
Aviation Day was created to honor Ameri- 


‘can Air Heroes, particularly Orville and Wil- 


bur Wright, to reflect the development and 
progress of aviation, and to further and stim- 
ulate interest in aviation in the United 
States. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATEs, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 29, 1970. 

Mr. R. FRANKLIN Brown, Jr. 

Aviation Distributors & Manufacturers As- 

, sociation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR Mr. Brown: Your letter of July 17th 
telling me that your association is most in- 
terested In reviving recognition and observ- 
ance of National Aviation Day, which came 
into being by virtue of Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 111 introduced by me on April 3, 1939, 
and asking me for additional information I 
might have about the matter, has been re- 
ceived and I am very much pleased to have 
it. 

I introduced S.J. Res. 111 upon the per- 
sonal request of Orville Wright who came un- 
announced to my Senate office shortly before 
April 3, 1939 and said that friends of his had 
suggested that it would be a gracious thing 
if Congress passed a law making National 
Aviation Day August 19, his birthday, and 
Saying further that friends had suggested 
that I might be willing to introduce such a 
resolution. I, of course, assured Mr. Wright 
that I would be delighted to introduce such 
a resolution. I had a very pleasant visit with 
Orville Wright on this occasion. 

After my bill became law and President 
Roosevelt had issued the proclamation de- 
claring August 19th National Aviation Day, 
July 25, 1939, Mr. Wright came back to my 
office and gave me a photograph of the first 
flight made by him at Kitty Hawk in 1903, 
signed “To Senator Claude Pepper” and 
underneath that “Orville Wright.” I cherish 
this photograph which I keep on my Office 
wall. 


I am so pleased that your association is 
beginning to revive observance of National 
Aviation Day. I would like to participate in 
any helpful way I could. I hope you will make 
it an industry-wide event as it should be. 

I am putting your letter to me, including 
your history of how National Aviation Day 
came about, together with this letter, in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in order to excite, I 
hope, interest on the part of members of 
congress in your celebration of National Avia- 
on, Day this year. I will send you a copy of 


Kind regards, and 
Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress. 
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BOYS. BEHIND BARS 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most significant aspects of crime in the 
United States today is the rate of recidi- 
vism in the commission of crime by those 
who are once adjudged guilty of crime 
and confined in correctional institutions. 
The Chief Justice of the United States 
has given the rate of recidivism from our 
correctional institutions as up to as high 
as 75 percent. We on the House Select 
Committee on Crime have visited many 
such institutions for young people and 
the rate of recidivism ran from one low 
of 19 percent to more than 70 percent. 
That is one of the principal concerns of 
the House Select Committee on Crime. 
I recently wrote an article in the Tropics 
section of the Miami Herald which ap- 
peared on July 19, 1970 as part of the 
Sunday paper. The article is entitled 
“Boys Behind Bars” and relates to the 
young people of Florida being confined in 
correctional institutions. Since it is a 
subject of concern to all of us I request 
that it be put in the Recorp immediately 
following these remarks: 

Bors BEHIND BARS 
(By Representative CLAUDE PEPPER) 

Among the most legendary and identifiable 
characterizations of youth to be found in 
American folklore are Tom Sawyer and Huck 
Finn, As reported by Mark Twain, that pair 
managed a good deal of boyhood mischief 
during their adventures. 

Yet I imagine that only the most punctili- 
ous of readers would have thought to suggest 
& prison sentence as a price for such roguish 
behavior. 

Perhaps it was an identification with such 
youthful misdeeds which caused so many 
Americans to react with outrage to the sen- 
tencing of two Florida boys to adult prison 
some months ago for several comparatively 
minor offenses. 

The case of Richard Copas, 15, and Donald 
Douglas, 14, of Fort Pierce, Fla., led the State 
Pardon Board to nullify the three-year adult 
prison sentences imposed on the youths and 
to move jurisdiction to the state’s juvenile 
correction agencies where, properly, it should 
have been all along. 

The juvenile court judge who made the 
adult sentence mandatory by transferring 
the case to Circuit Court explained that he 
believed an adult prison facility offered a 
better place to rehabilitate “incorrigibles.” 
Both boys had a history of truancy and run- 
ning away and, the judge noted, the state’s 
juvenile correctional institutions had long 
had a serious runaway problem. 

To many, the action appeared to be an 
attempt to warehouse the boys, especially 
since Florida in recent years has moved to 
correct the deficiencies in its juvenile cor- 
rections programs through multi-purpose ap- 
proaches to rehabilitation. Ironically, one 
yardstick for the success of this effort is evi- 
denced by a drop in the rate of runaways 
from the state school at Marianna from 168 
for the first three months of 1969 to 23 for 
the first three months of 1970. 

One of the more enlightenend men in the 
field of juvenile corrections is O; J. Keller, 
the director of Florida’s Division of Youth 
Services, who has instituted many changes 
in the handling of young offenders. On the 
matter of jailing youthful offenders, Keller 
told our Select Committee on Crime at its 
Miami hearings: 
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“Children should not be sent to prison. 
Eventually, the young person will emerge 
from prison. What happens to him in an 
adult prison may well make him a sexual 
deviate, a career criminal, or a permanent 
welfare case. It is almost impossible to pro- 
tect a young boy from that portion of the 
prison population seeking homosexual con- 
tacts.” 

Regrettably, however, the practice of send- 
ing juveniles to adult prisons is far from 
isolated. 

During the past seven years, judges in 
Plorida alone have sentenced two 13-year- 
olds; thirteen 14-year-olds; 73 fifteen-year- 
olds; and 283 sixteen-year-olds to adult 
prisons, 

In many of these cases the action was 
taken because, like many other states, Flor- 
ida does not have a necessary intermediate 
facility to house youths who are likely to 
run away but are not otherwise lost to so- 
ciety, and who might be helped by rehabili- 
tation measures, 

The controversy that surrounded the Co- 
pas-Douglas case—including the offer of 
movie actor Steve McQueen to find a home 
for the youngsters in California—revealed 
two significant facts concerning the state of 
juvenile corrections throughout the country. 

Simply stated, these are that: (1) juvenile 
corrections are in dire need of higher-paid 
and better-trained staffs who can administer 
innovative and imaginative approaches in 
corrections, and (2) efforts to rehabilitate the 
youthful offender are a dismal failure in most 
parts of the United States. 

This last point was dramatically portrayed 
in a series of articles on juvenile corrections 
by Pulitzer Prize-winning reporter Howard 
James of the Christian Science Monitor. 

James concluded with the startling state- 
ment that “society would be better off if the 
youthful offender were never caught.” 

“Obviously,” in the words of Dr. James 
Bax, secre’ of Florida’s Department of 
Health and Rehabilitative Services, “there is 
a failure in a system of ‘corrections’ which 
produces trained adult felons from juvenile 
delinquents.” 

In our hearings in Washington, D.C., and 
in other cities and towns across America, the 
Crime Committee has been told repeatedly 
by the most eminent authorities that if we 
are to make a real impact on crime, we must 
cut down on the rate of recidivism, or repeat- 
ers. This is especially true in the case of ju- 
yenile offenders. 

I have seen, as have other members of the 
committee, fledgling, innovative programs in 
juvenile corrections which are achieving 
remarkable successes despite bush-league 
budgets and semi-trained personnel. 

What is needed is a diversity of approaches 
toward rehabilitation rather than what Dr. 
Bax described as an all-too-frequent “im- 
personal crank-them-in and crank-them-out, 
next-case-please approach to youths.” 

As Bax explained further to our com- 
mittee: 

“We need imaginative programs to reach 
the downward-bound youngster the first 
time he gets into trouble and seems headed 
for the youth corrections program. The pos- 
sibilities here are limitless. We think one 
such important step would be the starting 
of halfway-in houses. These would be in the 
community environment with the youth 
still attending public schools, but breaking 
the home or other neighborhood environ- 
ments which often lead him into trouble. 

“Here such techniques as group therapy 
and a form of discipline could be brought to 
bear on the youth without exposing him to 
the alienating effects of an institution and 
its repeaters with their hardened attitudes.” 

The matter of early detection of anti- 
social traits, I belfeve, is of critical impor- 
tance. In Florida, for example, we do not 
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allow vocational education below the 10th 
grade. Yet a lot of youngsters, going down 
to fourth, fifth, sixth, and later grades, for 
some reason or another, cannot keep up with 
their classmates. 

They feel frustrated and begin to have a 
sense of failure. Then they drop out and 
want to do something, to show that they 
can do something, and they often get in 
trouble. 


HALF THE PEOPLE CHARGED WITH CRIMES IN 1969 
WERE JUVENILES 


We should start some kind of vocational 
training program as early as the elementary 
school years so that young persons will stay 
in school and feel real achievement. 

Our school curriculums do not accentuate 
the talents of the low academic achiever but 
seem, rather, to create failure for some chil- 
dren. They foredoom social promotion by 
putting them in an environment where they 
cannot succeed. 

It is here that the real roots of crime can 
be successfully removed. 

Any effort to reach the potential youthful 
offender must entail a good deal more spend- 
ing than this country has to date been will- 
ing to spend. Much of this reluctance is 
based on a sense of false economy. and belief 
that such expenditures would be prohibitive. 
I submit that just the opposite is true. 

One reputable study from the District of 
Columbia reveals that an average 25-year-old 
prisoner has already cost society more than 
$30,000 in juvenile and adult court costs, 
probation, detention, and imprisonment. 

During the course of a year, the prisons in 
the country have a total inmate population 
of more than 2.5 million, of whom 50 to 75 
per cent are repeaters. There is no way to 
compute this loss to society both in terms 
of dollars and waste of human resources, 

Yet programs for correction and rehabilita- 
tion of prisoners—both juvenile and adult— 
are treated as if they are among the lowest 
of our priorities. 

The meager $5 million budget of the Office 
of Juvenile Delinquency under the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare was 
largely responsible for the resignation of 
director-designate Frank A. Orlando, an emi- 
nent juvenile court judge from Fort Lauder- 
dale. 

This allotment came despite the fact that 
last year nearly half of all persons charged 
with crime were juveniles, while adult ar- 
rests only increased four per cent, 

This failure is also evident in the alloca- 
tion of federal funds to local communities 
through the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Administration. Of a total budget for fiscal 
year 1969 of $63 million, only 7 per cent of 
the total went for programs to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency and 15.4 per cent for com- 
bined juvenile and adult programs for cor- 
rection and rehabilitation. 

The Administration's budget request for 
L.E.A.A. for fiscal year 1971 totals $480 mil- 
lion, a great sum in isolation but little more 
than an opening salvo to attack a crime 
problem that costs society an estimated $30 
billion a year. 

And there is no indication that the per- 
centage of money diverted to corrections 
will appreciably increase in the coming 
months. 

For this reason, I have proposed increasing 
the L.E.A.A, budget for 1971 to $1 billion. I 
also advocate a substantial increase in the 
budget of HEW’s Office of Juvenile Delin- 
quency and encourage more federal invest- 
ment in the training of correctional person- 
nel and the improvement of techniques and 
facilities for the treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of young offenders. 

There is no more important matter in the 
entire criminal justice system than the mat- 
ter of corrections and rehabilitation. Yet un- 
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til recently, the problem was consistently 
ignored by the federal as well as state and 
local governments, 

The price we have paid for this failure is 
reported daily in a spiraling crime rate. 

We must dedicate our efforts to the task 
of breaking the crime cycle. Not by filling 
our prisons—but by rehabilitating our 
prisoners. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CRIME BILL 


(Mr. PEPPER asked and was given 
permission to extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and to include ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the pas- 
sage of the District of Columbia Court 
Reform and Criminal Procedure Act of 
1970 marks a significant step in this 
country’s fight against the rising tide of 
crime. Although marked by strenuous 
debate and great divergence of opinion, 
everyone concerned agrees that some- 
thing had to be done. This bill will hope- 
fully serve as a meaningful response to 
a desperate situation. 

The Select Committee on Crime held 
hearings in the District of Columbia this 
past February. Much of the testimony 
we received was shocking and disturb- 
ing. Small merchants have suffered im- 
measurably from crimes perpetrated 
against them and their business. Even 
the largest retail corporations have been 
gravely affected. However, we were most 
disturbed by the testimony of honest 
law-abiding citizens from all walks of 
life and from every segment of our com- 
munity who movingly stated that they 
were afraid to walk the streets of their 
city, our Nation’s Capital. 

Police Chief Jerry Wilson recently 
stated that the crime rate in the District 
of Columbia has been increasing at a less 
rapid pace. Hopefully, this trend will 
continue. The District of Columbia 
crime bill will not be a panacea to cure 
all the crime in the District but it will 
be a beginning. 

However, we cannot neglect the criti- 
cal social problems which so often form 
the basis of an attitude of community 
lawlessness. Enforcement machinery 
alone will not abate the attitude of dis- 
enchantment of those who feel their 
Government has failed them. 

The courts in the District will by vir- 
tue of this bill be reorganized into a sys- 
tem closely resembling one to be found in 
the States. This, coupled with an in- 
crease in the number of judges, will 
hasten the processes of the criminal jus- 
tice field. 

But the whole machinery of the ad- 
ministration of justice must be more ef- 
ficiently and effectively coordinated and 
directed if we are to achieve the expedi- 
tion which is essential to the proper ad- 
ministration of justice. Perhaps through 
the increased alacrity of the court sys- 
tem, the preventive detention service so 
strongly debated will not be used as much 
as it is feared by some critics. 

The entire contept of preventive de- 
tention and the attendant possibility 
that such detention could be used to 
wrongfully detain an innocent man 
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causes me grave concern. I am not un- 
mindful of the fact that certain criminal 
defendants in this District who have 
been admitted to bail have committed 
additional crimes while awaiting trial. 
Our committee has heard testimony 
about the problems of narcotic addicts 
who commit auxiliary crimes while on 
bail to support their habits. However, 
it is my considered judgment that we 
could have devised a more. effective in- 
strument to achieve the avowed objec- 
tives of the District of Columbia crime 
bill rather than depend upon the seem- 
ingly facile umbrella of preventive deten- 
tion. The guarantee of a speedy trial, 
which is the right of a defendant, with- 
in 60 days of arrest appears to be a viable 
alternative and has the meritorious ad- 
vantage of the noncircumvention of a 
cherished constitutional right. 

Our committee has heard often, most 
recently and forcefully at our New York 
drug hearings, about the essential ne- 
cessity of court-approved wiretapping to 
combat organized and syndicate crime. 
Now, in the District of Columbia; we will 
have an opportunity to observe just how 
effective this device can be. 

The conversion of the Legal Aid Agen- 
cy into a full-powered, fully complement- 
ed Public Defender’s office is a most 
valuable and widely acclaimed action. 
Representation of the poor, defense of 
the indigent, adequate advocacy for all 
people is a concept which I unflinchingly 
endorse. The provisions of this bill bring 
to a culmination in the District of Co- 
lumbia a trend begun by the Gideon 
against Wainwright. 

The Select Committee on Crime has 
devoted a substantial amount of time 
and concern to the problems of juvenile 
crime and delinquency. Certain provi- 
sions in this bill provide for special at- 
tention and consideration of juvenile 
offenders. However, the bill falls short of 
an adequate treatment of this critical 
problem. 

I deplore the absence of any provision 
in the final version of this bill providing 
for administrative changes in the dis- 
trict correctional system whereby per- 
sons properly adjudicated guilty would 
be confined in a system providing effec- 
tive rehabilitation services. Recently the 
Chief Justice directed our attention to 
the shocking fact that there is a 75 per- 
cent recidivism rate in the District. As 
a result of our committee’s recent inves- 
tigations and public hearings we are 
exploring the possibility of future legis- 
lation, and are currently preparing a 
series of recommendations in this area. 

Finally, the strengthening of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bail Agency, an ex- 
periment staried some years ago, can 
only lead to a strengthening of the en- 
tire juvenile justice system. 

Once again, I must point out that 
passage of this bill is not a cure for the 
entire crime problem in the District. We 
in the Congress must be ever mindful of 
the multiple problems and continually 
searching for new and more creative and 
imaginative solutions and programs. The 
passage of this bill hopefully initiates 
the commencement of a vigorous and 
humane program to make our streets 
safe and temper justice with compassion. 
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TAKE PRIDE IN AMERICA 


(Mr. MILLER of Ohio asked and was 
given permission to extend his remarks 
at this point in the Record and to in- 
clude extraneous matter.) 

Mr. MILLER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
today we should take note of America’s 
great accomplishments and in so doing 
renew our faith and confidence in our- 
selves as individuals and as a nation. 
The number of engineers and scientists 
coming to the United States from other 
nations increased from 5,345 in 1965 to 
12,973 in 1968. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Bow (at the request of Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp), for from 5 o'clock today for a 
period of 24 hours, on account of official 
business in Ohio. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Reuss (at the request of Mr. An- 
DERSON Of. California), for 20 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. LOWENSTEIN (at the request of Mr. 
ANDERSON of California), for 60 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Burke of Florida (at the request of 
Mr. Hansen of Idaho), for 10 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter: 

Mr. Crane (at the request of Mr. An- 
DERSON Of California), for 45 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
revise and extend remarks was granted 
to: 

Mr. Vanix and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. CLEVELAND to include extraneous 
matter with his remarks made today in 
the Committee of the Whole on H.R. 
17654. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hansen of Idaho) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. BUCHANAN in two instances. 

Mr. LANGEN. 

Mr. NELSEN. 

Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. TAFT. 

Mr. WYMAN in two instances. 

Mr. MIZE. 

Mr. Bos WILSON. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr, WDNALL in two instances. 

Mr. WIGGINS. 

Mr. SNYDER in three instances. 

Mr. Wo tp. 

Mr. CONTE. 

My. FOREMAN. 

Mr. WHITEHURST. 

Mr. BRAY in three instances. 

Mr. SCHWENGEL. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ANDERSON of California) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. VANIK in two instances. 

Mr. CoHELAN in five instances. 

. Boccs in three instances. 

. PICKLE in five instances. 

. DELANEY in two instances. 

. MoorHeEap in six instances. 

. HATHAWAY in two instances. 
. MARSH. 

. JONES of Tennessee. 

. DINGELL in two instances. 

. Hacan in three instances. 

. RODINO in three instances. 

. ROSENTHAL in two instances. 


PERRERREES 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. FRIEDEL, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 16916. An act making appropriations 
for the Office of Education for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1971, and for other 
purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.), 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, July 30, 1970, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 


2256. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port of actual procurement receipts for the 
medical stockpile of civil defense emergency 
supplies and equipment for the quarter 
ended June 30, 1970, pursuant to subsection 
201(h) of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 
1950, as amended; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

2257. A letter from the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Program and Policy, Agency for 
International Development, Department of 
State, transmitting copies of Presidential 
Determination 71-1; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

2258. A letter from the Executive Director, 
Federal Communications Commission, trans- 
mitting a report on the backlog of pending 
applications and hearing cases in the Com- 
mission as of June 30, 1970, pursuant to sec- 
tion 5(e) of the Communications Act, as 
amended; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2259. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Tariff Act of 1930 
to grant to the transferee of merchandise in 
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bonded warehouse the right to administra- 
tive review of customs decisions; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. H.R. 16987. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Minot extension of the Garrison diversion 
unit of the Missouri River Basin project in 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 91-1346). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. H.R. 18434. A bill to 
revise the provisions of the Communications 
Act of 1934 which relate to political broad- 
casting (Rept. No. 91-1347). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 13434. A bill to provide for 
the disposition of judgment funds on deposit 
to the credit of the Hualapai Tribe of the 
Hualapai Reservation, Ariz., in Indian Claims 
Commission dockets Nos. 90 and 122, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1348). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 14097. A bill to authorize 
the use of funds arising from a judgment in 
favor of the Citizen Band of Potawatomi In- 
dians of Oklahoma, and for other purposes; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 91-1349). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. H.R. 14827. A bill to provide for 
the disposition of funds to pay a judgment 
in favor of the Sac and Fox Tribes of Okla- 
homa in Indian Claims Commission docket 
No. 220, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
91-1350). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1164. Resolution for consid- 
eration of H.R. 18275, a bill to amend the 
Federal Property and Administrative Serv- 
ices Act of 1949, as amended, to provide for 
the disposal of surplus Federal property for 
park and recreational uses, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 91-1351). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House Res- 
olution 1165. Resolution for consideration of 
H.R. 18546, a bill to establish improved pro- 
grams for the benefit of producers and con- 
sumers of dairy products, wool, wheat, feed 
grains, cotton, and other commodities, to ex- 
tend the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 91-1352). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER: Committee on the 
Judiciary, H.R. 11032. A bill to prohibit. the 
use of interstate facilities, including the 
mails, for the transportation of salacious ad- 
vertising; with amendments (Rept. No. 91- 
1353). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House onthe State of the Union. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama: Committee of 
conference. Conference report on H.R. 16915 
(Rept, No. 91-1354).,Ordered to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 5 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 
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By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 


Mr, AppaBBo, Mr. ANDREWS of North 
Dakota, Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BEVILL, Mr. 
BrapeMas, Mr. Brasco, Mr. BUREE, 
of Florida, Mr. Burke of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Burton of California, Mr. 
CEDERBERG, Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN, Mr. 
Cray, Mr. COLLIER, Mr. Conte, Mr. 
CoRMAN, Mr. Epwarps of Louisiana, 
Mr, EILBERG, Mr. FASCELL, Mr. FEIG- 
HAN, Mr. Fisu, Mr. Fuqua, Mr. GET- 
TYS, Mr. GRIFFIN, and Mr, HALPERN) : 

H.R. 18689. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical per- 
sonnel to practice in areas where shortages 
of such personnel exist, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. HAMILTON, Mr. HANLEY, Mr. HAN- 
NA, Mr. HARRINGTON, Mr. HELSTOSKI, 
Mr. HENDERSON, Mr. Hicks, Mr. Ho- 
GAN, Mr. Hunt, Mr. Jacoss, Mr. JONES 
or Tennessee, Mr. Jongs of North 
Carolina, Mr. Lancen, Mr. LENNON, 
Mr. McKNEALLY, Mr. MADDEN, Mr. 
MILLER of California, Mr. Montcom- 
ERY, Mr. MoorHeap, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
O’Konsxk!, Mr. PEPPER, and Mr. 
POWELL) : 

H.R. 18690. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical per- 
sonnel to practice in areas where shortages 
of such personnel exist, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GALIFIANAKIS (for himself, 
Mr. Pryor of Arkansas, Mr. REES, Mr. 
RUPPE, Mr. ScHWENGEL, Mr. STE- 
PHENS, Mr. TAYLOR, Mr. Preyer of 
North Carolina, Mr. TEAGUE of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. THomson of Wisconsin, 
Mr, TIERNAN, Mr. VANDER JAGT, Mr. 
Wauprz, Mr. Wuire, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
Brown of California, Mr. GILBERT, 
Mr. SCHNEEBELI, Mr. HAWKINS, and 
Mr. YATRON) : 

H.R. 18691. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to encourage physicians, 
dentists, optometrists, and other medical 
personnel to practice in areas where short- 
ages of sugh personnel exist, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 18692. A bill to provide a program of 
national health insurance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 18693. A bill to amend section 165(i) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PETTIS: 

H.R. 18694. A bill to designate the third 
Sunday in October of each year, as “Foster 
Family Day”, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMP (for himself, Mr. ALBERT, 
Mr. BELCHER, Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. 
JARMAN, and Mr. STEED): 

H.R. 18695. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Iowa Tribes of Kansas 
and Nebraska and of Oklahoma in Indian 
Claims Commission docket No. 79A and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CEDERBERG: 

H.R. 18696. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for a recount 
(by the State or locality involved) of the 
population of any State or locality which 
believes that its population was understated 
in the 1970 decennial census, and for Fed- 
eral payment of the cost of the recount if 
such understatement is confirmed; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PRIEDEL: 

H.R. 18697. A bill to amend the Railroad 
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Retirement Act of 1937 to provide a 5 percent 
and cost-of-living increases in annuities, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 


H.R. 18698. A bill to amend section 7275 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (as added 
by the Airport and Revenue Act of 
1970) to require that airline tickets, with 
respect to the transportation of persons by 
air which is subject to Federal tax, show the 
amount of such tax separately from the cost 
of the transportation involved; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. KYROS: 

H.R. 18699. A bill to amend the Fish and 
Wildlife Coordination Act to assure adequate 
consideration of the views and recommenda- 
tions of the Secretary of the Interior in con- 
nection with certain water modification proj- 
ects, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. LOWENSTEIN (for himself, Mr. 
STEIGER of Wisconsin, and Mr. Haw- 
KINS) : 

HR. 18700. A, bill—Voluntary Military 
Manpower Procurement Act of 1970; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 18701. A bill to establish a National 
Development Bank to provide loans to finance 
urgently needed public facilities for State 
and local governments and to help achieve 
a full employment economy by providing 
loans to business and industry when ade- 
quate loan funds at reasonable rates cannot 
be obtained from conventional lending 
sources, and to provide needed capital for 
other socially useful purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 18702. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for a recount 
(by the State or locality involved) of the 
population of any state or locality which 
believes that its population was understated 
in the 1970 decennial census, and for Federal 
payment of the cost of the recount if such 
understatement is confirmed: to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 18703. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to establish an equl- 
tahle survivors’ annuity plan for the uni- 
formed services; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

H.R. 18704. A bill to amend section 117 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to ex- 
clude from gross income up to $300 per 
month of scholarships and fellowship grants 
for which the performance of services is re- 
quired; to the Committee om Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. QUILLEN: 

H.R. 18705. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code with respect to deter- 
mining the eligibility of certain persons for 
retirement benefits; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. SISK (for himself, Mr. JOHN- 
son of California, Mr. Lesccerr, Mr. 
McFa.t, Mr. Moss, Mr. O'KONSEI, 
Mr. Tatcorr, Mr. ULLMAN, and Mr. 
WYATT}: 

H.R 18706. A bill to create a National 
Agricultural Bargaining Board, to provide 
standards for the accreditation of associa- 
tions of producers, to define the mutual 
obligation of handlers and associations of 
producers to negotiate regarding agricultural 
products; and for’ other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOLFF: 

HR. 18707. A bill for the relief of the city 
of Glen Cove, N.Y; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EDMONDSON: 

H.R. 18708. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to Insure, 
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through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future 
energy needs; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California (for 

himself and Mr. KYL): 

H.R, 18709. A bill to establish a Commis- 
sion on Fuels and Energy to recommend pro- 
grams and policies intended to insure, 
through maximum use of indigenous re- 
sources, that the U.S. requirements for low- 
cost energy be met, and to reconcile environ- 
mental quality requirements with future en- 
ergy needs; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MILLER of Ohio: 

H.R. 18710. A bill to amend title 13 of the 
United States Code to provide for a recount 
(by the State or locality involved) of the 
population of any State or locality which 
believes that its population was understated 
in the 1970 decennial census, and for Fed- 
eral payment of the cost of the recount if 
such understatement is confirmed; to the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 1334. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H.J. Res. 1335. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States extending the right to vote 
to citizens 18 years of age or older; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.J. Res. 1336. Joint resolution to extend 
the effectiveness of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950 to August 15, 1970; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BOB WILSON (for himself and 
Mr. VAN DEERLIN) : 

HJ. Res. 1337. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a national music of the United States; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD (for himself, Mr. 
BUTTON, Mr. CORBETT, Mr. DER- 
WINSKI, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. FRIEDEL, 
Mr. HANNA, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HOR- 
TON, Mr. LEGGETT, Mr. MCKNEALLY, 
Mr. Mixva, Mrs. MINĘ, and Mr. 
MOORHEAD) : 

H. Con. Res. 696. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to an international conference on 
the creation of an International Environ- 
mental Agency; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD. (for himself, Mr. 
OLSEN, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PIKE, Mr. 
PODELL, Mr. QUIE, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Ryan, Mr. ScHEvER, Mr. TIERNAN, 
Mr. Tunney, Mr. WHITE, Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS, Mr. Wourr, and Mr. WRIGHT) : 

H. Con. Res. 694. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to an international conference on the 
creation of an International Environmental 
Agency; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H. Con. Res. 695. Concurrent resolution 
providing that the Chief Justice of the 
United States be invited to address a joint 
session of Congress on the state of the judi- 
ciary; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H. Res. 1166. Resolution to express the 
sense of the House of Representatives that 
the U.S. maintain its sovereignty and juris- 
diction over the Panama Canal Zone; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLER of California: 

H. Res. 1167. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
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respect to the issuance of a commemorative 
postage stamp honoring the fifth anniver- 
sary of the U.S. participation in the Interna- 
tional Biological Program; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 18711. A bill for the relief:of Michael 
P. Buckley; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary: 

By Mr. DANIEL of Virginia: 

H.R. 18712. A bill for the relief of Mr. anå 
Mrs. Waverly E. Wilkerson; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 18713. A bill for the relief of David 
Capps, formerly a corporal in the U.S. Marine 
Corps.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of California: 

H.R. 18714. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to rectify a public land 
transaction; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 18715. A bill for the relief of Gheorghe 
Jucu and Aurelia Jucu; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of rule XX, 

562. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, York, Pa., relative to catalog- 
ing the statutory and treaty powers of the 
President of the United States, which was 
referred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 
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THE THREE R’S OF LAW AND ORDER 
HON. JACK R. MILLER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, recently a 
distinguished attorney from Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, Margaret E. Santee, delivered an 
address focusing on what she calls “The 
Three R’s of Law and Order.” 

She reminded her listeners that since 
law is the relationship of man and men, 
it must be properly coordinated through 
a basic understanding of the three R’s 
of reverence, rights, and responsibilities. 
Her speech offers a somewhat different 
perspective of this critical question. I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Extensions of Remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE THREE R’s oF LAW AND ORDER 
(By Margaret E. Santee) 

Years ago discussion centered on the 3 R's 
of readin’, ‘ritin’, 'n’ 'rithmetic as the basic 
for our learning. Today, as we face the issues 
of law and order, we focus our attention on 


the 3 R's of reverence, rights and respon- 
sibilities. 

Albert Schweitzer once said the one thing 
man cannot live without is reverence. Christ 
explains basic law as the reverence of Creator, 
neighbor, and self as he summarizes law as 
the law of love. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 


thy heart, with all thy mind, with all thy 
soul. Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 
If we substitute for the words of Christ the 
word “Creator” for God and “attachment” 
for love we discover this is a complete, yet 
succinct, summary of the law of artistry, of 
mechanics, of science, of sports—of every 
creative activity of any nature, including the 
law of MAN in a social world, in a world 
created by God in a spirit of love. 

Law is the relationship of man and men— 
of unit and units—of all working parts of any 
creation—properly coordinated through the 
basic understanding of the 3 R's of— 

Reverence: for the individual unit as it 
performs as part of the whole; for the in- 
dividual unit in fulfilment of its particular 
function at its maximum usefulness; for the 
creator of the master plan for which and to 
fulfill the purpose of whom it was set up. 

Responsibility: for performing in accord- 
ance with the needs of the entire creation; 
for permitting all other units the right to ac- 
cept their responsibility of performance as 
they develop their abilities to perform with 
utmost skill; to accept the direction of the 
creator and coordinator of the creation; 

Rights; merited by proper performance of 
the individual unit and all units as they per- 
form to carry out the plan of their creator 
who has the right to coordinate the func- 
tioning of the units to secure that purpose 
for which he designed the creation. 

The development of law and order comes 
through: 

1. Astudy of the basic plan, 

2. Through disciplined practice in the de- 
velopment of the individual unit, 

3. Through coordination of performances 
or placement according to the plan of the 
creator, and under either the creator’s direc- 
tion, or under that of his chosen coordinator. 

Mrs. Billy Graham, in her delightful book 


“Our Christmas Story,” writes that on 
Christmas Eve the Graham family read the 
story of the birth of the Saviour Jesus. The 
use of the word “saviour” challenges them 
to find the sin for which God sent His son 
Christ to the world. The Graham family re- 
turn to the book of Genesis to seek the pur- 
posefulness of the creation of man, the story 
of the original sin. They decide that God 
made man with the power of choice because 
His creations which did His will without pro- 
test could not provide that companionship, 
that “give and take” of relationships which 
provide the incentive for sparkling the in- 
genuity of the human race in seeking new 
ways of fulfilling God's law of love. The orig- 
inal sin was not the choice of Adam and Eve 
in eating the apple. They had the right of 
choice, They lacked understanding of God's 
need for companionship, the purposefulness 
of their creation, when they ran from Him. 
Their sin was their failure to accept their 
responsibility in the building of that attach- 
ment of love for which they had been 
created, to provide companionship for their 
Creator, 

God created human beings with the right 
of choice subject to the law of love which 
would satisfy His purpose of creation. God 
expects each human to accept his individual 
responsibilities in building a world of love 
as He gives men the blessings of His love. 
According to the family of Billy Graham, 
when God created men with the right of 
choice, He decided that He should send His 
son to clarify His plan of creation, to guide 
His loved ones in their search for a better 
understanding of their rights and respon- 
sibilities as part of God’s world of love and 
companionship. 

When God created man, He created the 
Judases, the bawdy fishermen, and the weak, 
vacillating Peters and Thomases, He also 
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created the Hitlers, the Stalins, Kosygins, 
Nassers, and Lenins. God did not send Jesus 
to change the nature of man, to take away 
man’s right to choose. God sent Christ not to 
destroy the law, but to fulfill the law by 
giving that direction to men in their rela- 
tionships with each other which would make 
them responsive to the creative plan of God. 
Christ did not assume the responsibility. of 
each man to develop and use his skills, his 
strengths, in that type of relationship with 
his fellow men which would fulfill the pur- 
poses of God in His plan of life. God has 
never taken away either the rights or the 
responsibilities of men. He has made them 
subject to His law if they expect to enjoy 
His blessings. He has, through His son, given 
men another chance if the choices they 
make, their acts, are contrary to His law, 
but they occur because of lack of under- 
standing or training in the three Rs, and 
they do not jeopardize the effectiveness of 
the other members of God's world entitled 
to enjoy the blessings of God’s love. 
Christ drove the money changers from the 
Temple. He did forgive the weaknesses of 
God's people but expected them to follow 
his direction of “Go, and sin no more.” 
Christ believed in the use of rules as guide- 
lines to build the skills, the performance, 
of a well-coordinated group, God’s family 
created to provide the companionable rela- 
tionships of love. Christ criticized the 
Pharisees for their insistence on the rigid 
enforcement of rules which, by their very 
nature, did not develop satisfactory rela- 
tionships among the group. He advocated the 
SPIRIT of love, the relationships of love, 
as he suggested “The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath.” 
Our country has won victories in war be- 
cause the discipline of our soldiers is tem- 
pered by their permissive use of the power 
of choice as they show REVERENCE for the 
organization of our country and its military 
system, accept responsibility in doing well 
the particular tasks assigned to them, and 
expect responsibility from all other members 
of their units who are entitled to share in 
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the RIGHTS to which they—and all of their 
loved ones—are entitled. Through their basic 
understanding of the plan of attack, their 
plan for survival, through their respect for 
the direction given them as members of a 
group assigned to carry out certain strategic 
moves, they discover the possibilities of suc- 
cess through their basic training in the 
three Rs. They continue operations with suc- 
cess as they exercise that power of choice 
which is the strength of their reverence for 
and understanding of the master plan and 
the need to carry out the command thou 
shalt love. 

It has been said that other armies cannot 
survive when their leadership is gone. Our 
American heritage is one of “team play” 
which finds solutions for the problems which 
are disrupting to the world relationships of 
love and understanding. 

Our legal philosophy accepts the fact that 
Christ was not sent into the world to as- 
sume responsibilities for those acts which 
prevent a smoothly functioning and loving 
relationship among men. His mission was to 
prevent undue hardship for wrong choices of 
men. We train our citizens to “play posi- 
tion”"—to function according to their 
strengths and the particular needs of the 
group. We train them to accept responsibil- 
ity for “fillmg in” for other units than the 
ones for which they have been assigned only 
in the case of a potential failure of the orig- 
inal plan. Thou shalt love demands under- 
standing of the three Rs—reverence, respon- 
sibilities, and rights—as the basic principles 
of the law of love which gives a flexibility of 
movement which makes colorful the shar- 
ing of the prejudices and strengths of our 
people as we set our goals toward the attain- 
ment of a world of love according to the 
purposeful planning of our Master. Thou 
shalt love requires the disciplined direction 
through practical, as well as theoretical 
training, which permits all units to act 
under those pressures which tend to tem- 
porarily weaken the performance of the units 
in the fulfillment of the plan of creation. 
The right of choice requires the disciplined 
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development of the particular strengths, and 
the overcoming of the destructive weak- 
nesses, of those who demand the rights, the 
blessings of God's love. Thou shalt love is an 
inflexible law based on Reverence, respon- 
sibility, and rights, the 3 Rs of law and order. 


MEDICAL FACILITY CONSTRUCTION 
PROJECTS IN WISCONSIN 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 28, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to insert in the Recorp a table of ap- 
proyed hospital and medical facility ĉon- 
struction projects in Wisconsin that 
cannot be built in the next 2 years at 
present levels of Federal funding of the 
Hill-Burton program. 

The table itemizes planned general 
hospital projects, long-term care facili- 
ties, public health centers, diagnostic 
and treatment centers, and rehabilita- 
tion centers. 

It also lists 12 projects which could be 
approved under the program for con- 
struction of community facilities for the 
mentally retarded if there were adequate 
Federal funds available in these two fis- 
cal years. 

Mr. Speaker, I think this list provides 
eloquent evidence of why we needed the 
health emergency amendment of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Borand), which would have-added $80 
million for hospital construction grants 
to the fiscal 1971 appropriation. 

The table follows: 


PROJECTS WHICH COULD BE APPROVED UNDER THE HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION (HILL-BURTON) PROGRAM, IF THERE WERE NO LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL FUNDS, 


FISCAL YEARS 1971 AND 1972 


[List by category of facility: All general hospitals listed together, all long-term care facilities, all public health centers, etc.] 


Category of facility, county, and city Name of facility 


Type of construction 


remodeling 
replacement 
and replacement 


Addition and 
Addition, remodeling, 


New facility 
Addition 
Addition and 
Remodeling only 


Estimated cost 


Federal share 


Replacement only 
Remodeling and 
replacement 


Beds pro- r Fiscal jon 
vided 972 


stal 
Total cost 971 


GENERAL 


Barron, Rice Lake_- 
- St, Mary's Hospital 
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lowa, Dod -- Dodgeville General 
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La Crosse, La-Crosse....-- 
Langlade, Antigo. 
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-~ Langla 


atherine’s Hospital__ 
- La Crosse Lutheran Hospital... 


=<- -=-= Lakeside Methodist Hospital 
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Marquette-University Clinical 


. Mount Sinai Hospita 
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St. Francis Hospita 
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Category of facility, 


GENERAL 


Monroe, Tomah. 

Oconto, Oconto Falis. 
Oneida, Rhinelander- 
Oneida, Woodruff... 
Outagamie, Appleton... 
Outagamie, New London 
Polk, Amery 

Polk, Frederic____ 

Polk, St. Croix Falls. 
Racine, Racine... 


Rusk, Ladysmith. š 

St. Croix, Baldwin- --- 
St. Croix, River Falls. 
Sauk, Prairie du Sac.. 
Sauk, Reedsbur, 
Sheboygan, Sheboygan. 
Washington, West Bend. 
Waupaca, Waupaca 


Calumet, | Chippewa Falls- 
Crawlord, "Prairie du Chien.. 
Dane Stoughton 
Dou jas, Superior 


Fond du Lac, Ripon- 
Grant, Lancaster.. 
Grant, Platteville. . 


Langlade, Anti 
Lincoln, Merril 


Rock, 
Rock, cones 


Sheboygan, Plymouth... 
eboygan, Sheboygan.. 
alworth, Elkhorn... ... 

Washington, West Bend_ 


=. Oconomowoc 


Waupaca, Clintonville. - 
Waushara, Wautoma 


Total (number of projects, 48) 
PUBLIC HEALTH CENTERS 


county, and city 


=e St. Mary's Hospital... 
.... Beloit Memorial Hospital 1 


.. Lake 
. Calumet Memorial Hospital.. 
. Homestead 


Type of construction 


New facility 
Addition 


Name of facility 


St. Mary's Hospital 
St, Michael's Hospital._............ 
Memorial Hospita 

Oconto Falls Memorial Hospital... 
St. Mary's Hospital 

Lakeland Memorial Hospital 

Memorial Hospital 

Community ee 
Apple River Valley Memorial esses 
Municipal Hospital.. . 

~ St. Croix Valley Memorial Hospital. 

- St. Luke’s Hospital 


Memorial Hospital... 


--s+-+ Mercy Hospital- 
.. St. Mary's Hospital 
-- Baldwin Community Hospital 
.. St. Joseph's Hospital 
. Sauk-Prairie Memorial Hospital. ...._. 4 


Reedsburg Municipal Hospital... 


_. Memorial Hospital 
-~ St. Joseph's Hospital. 


Riverside Community Memorial Hospital 


Trinity Lutheran Hospital 
ethodist Hospital... 


Chippewa County Nursing Home__ 


A Stough du Chien Memorial Hospital- 
. Sto 


hton Hospital 
ary's Hospital 


p S Memorial Hospital. 


Ripon Memorial Hospital.. 
Memorial Hospital... 


- Municipal Hospital... 


Fort Atkinso Memorial 


pi 
St. Mary's Memorial Hospital 
Eleanor Gund Home.___._ 


Langlade County Memorial ‘Hosp 
Lincoln County Hospital... 
Lincoln County Home. 

Holy Family Hospital __ 

Manitowoc Nursing Hor 

Memorial Hospital... 
Marquette County Hom 

Badger Home for Blind.. 
Milwaukee County Hospi 


.- Misericordia Nursing Home. __ 


Mount Sinai Hospital 
- St. Francis Hospital.. 


-=-- St, Mary’s Hospital 


Wisconsin League of Senior Citizens.. 
St. Camillus Hospital 

St. Benedict's na ital. 

Plum City Hospi 

Apple River Valley Memorial Hospital 
River Pines 


Baldwin Community Hospital. - 
St. Mary's Ringling Manor.. 
Memorial Hospital 

Sheboygan a Rocky Knoll.. 
Memorial Hospital 

Lakeland Hospital. 

Washington County Home. 
Wisconsin Lutheran Homes.. 
Eea Memorial Hospital. 
Villa St Ann 

Community Memorial Hospital 
Wautoma Memorial Community Hospital 


North Side Health Center. 
South Side Health Center. 
Sheboygan Department of Public Health. 


1! Included on current construction schedule, 
CxXVI——1667—Part 19 


Addition and 


remodeling 
Addition and 


replacement 


Addition, remodeling, 
and replacement 


Remodeling only 


Replacement only 


Remodeling and 
replacement 


Beds pri 
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Estimated cost 


Total cost 


Federal share 


E 
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PROJECTS WHICH COULD BE APPROVED UNDER THE HOSPITAL AND MEDICAL FACILITIES CONSTRUCTION (HILL-BURTON) PROGRAM, IF THERE WERE NO LIMITATIONS ON FEDERAL FUNDS, 


FISCAL YEARS 1971 AND 1972—Continued 


[List by category of facility: All general hospitals listed together, all long-term care facilities, all public health centers, etc.] 


Category of facility, county, and city Name of facility 


Type of construction 


remodeling 
replacement 
and replacement 


Addition and 
Addition, remodeling, 


New facility 
Addition 
Addition and 
Remodeling only 


DIAGNOSTIC AND TREATMENT 


Brown, Green Bay__ 
Clark, eee = 
= Madison.. 
Juneau, Mauston. 

La Crosse, fie Crosse.. 


Langlade, A 
Milwaukee, Mi waukee.. 


Lutheran Hospit 


$U Ma er oe or tal 
Ea a! ospital.. 
Makas 's Hospital. 
Rock 3 Janesville- ie Hospital. 


Total (number of projects, 11)....:-..........----- = 
REHABILITATION CENTERS 
Brown, Green Ba 


y 
Eau Claire, Eau Claire... 
La Crosse, La Crosse... 


Curative Workshop 


--- St. Francis Hospital 
... Curative Workshop 1__ 
--- St. Mary’s Hospital... 


Total (Number of projects, 6). 


Children’s hospital for mentally 
retarded: Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Day facility: Dodge, Beaver Dam 
Diagnostic and evaluation clinic: 
Manitowoc, Mani 


Milwaukee, ‘Milwaukee. 
Do. 


Day Care Center 


Sheboygan, S Mentally Retarded Center__ 
Mentally retarded sched only: 


Milwaukee Public Schools. 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee. 
Mentally retarded workshop and 
home: Waukesha, Lannon. 
Sheltered workshop: 
Barron, Rice Lake 
Eau Claire, Eau Claire. 
Lafayette, ‘Shullsburg_— 
Sawyer, Hayward 
Training center: Dane, Madison 


Total (number of projects, 12) 


Langlade County Nemorial Hospital__ 


--- Luther Hospital Rehabilitation Center... 


.-. La Crosse Lutheran Hospital 


Baptist Home for mentally retarded children. 


Holy Family College_.................-..-..--.. 


The Ranch David Heliman Foundation 


Rice Lake Sheltered ee. 
- The Shelter for Handicap cet 


ROOM FOR ALL 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, living as we 
do, with frequent national crises, we 
sometimes appear to be deserting ration- 
ality in our relations with one another 
and choosing instead confrontation, 
vituperation, recrimination, and vio- 
lence, It is refreshing and reassuring to 
hear voices of reason, restraint, and un- 
derstanding. 

We in Massachusetts have been spared 
much of the civil turmoil which has 
plagued many areas of the Nation in re- 
cent years, but a few days ago we were 
sharply reminded that we, too, have 
much yet to learn if we are to continue to 
build the just and free society to which 
all men of good will aspire. 

In the wake of our recent troubles, an 
editorial appeared in the Lowell Sun 
which refiects such a deep comprehen- 
sion of the tragic frailties which divide 
us that I want to share it with our 
colleagues. It is from such acute percep- 
tions that we can see the reflection of 


our failures, and from which we can rally 
our dispirited hopes in an effort to re- 
turn, in peace and understanding, to 
the hard tasks ahead. 
[From the Lowell Sun, July 25, 1970] 
Room FoR ALL 

It seems to be a matter of communication. 
Or blindness. 

We refer to the inability of our citizens 
to assimilate new ideas, new thoughts, new 
words or new people into their daily exist- 
ence. 

Gone is the day that the pride of the poor 
keeps them off the welfare rolls. No longer 
will the immigrant sit idly by and watch the 
natives deprive him of his basic rights. The 
city doesn't have the same complexion it 
had during the depression, during the mill- 
town days or any other period in its history. 
There are new things, new words, new ideas 
and new people. And all are a part of our 
community. 

We're appalled at the number of old resi- 
dents who abhor the “blow-ins” but never 
have met one. We listen to men all up and 
down Merrimack street who can’t stand 
“those people” in Bishop Markham Village, 
the Acre, or Shaughnessy Terrace—and then 
admit they’re afraid to even go near those 
areas. 

We listen to those from the above-men- 
tioned areas who are getting sick and tired 
of being lumped in to one generalization— 
generally from an unfavorable light. Particu- 


Estimated cost 


Federal share i 


Replacement only 
Remodeling and 
replacement 


Beds pro- 


Fiscal year 
vided 


Fiscal year 
Total cost 1971 1972 
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larly those who are proud to show their 
homes and have absolutely no apologies for 
the behavior of their children, 

We're used to new languages and accents 
intruding on our broad “A” Boston ac- 
cents—yet we mistrust the quiet, rapid-fire 
beauty of the Spanish language being spoken 
by more and more of our neighbors. 

We listen to the Puerto Rican lad tell us 
how hard it is to make friends with an 
Irish kid in the Acre and then patiently try 
to explain that to a woman whose teenage 
boy has been assaulted by a group of young- 
sters speaking a foreign tongue. 

There's room in town for every color, 
creed and idea—if all of us make an effort to 
meet each other. 


$321 MILLION IN TAX-FREE DIVI- 
DENDS DISTRIBUTED BY 40 IOU’S 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
Consumer Federation of America re- 
cently compiled and released the figures 


on tax-free dividends paid by 40 in- 
vestor-owned utilities in 1969. 


July 29, 1970 


At a time when the Nation faces a 
power crisis and IOU’s are requesting 
record rate increases, despite high prof- 
its, it seems incredible that the industry 
would handle its tax windfalls in this 
manner. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the RECORD, 
CFA’s release of July 8 and accompany- 
ing tables listing company-by-company 
figures. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ELECTRIC Firms HAND OWNERS $321 MILLION 
In 1969 TAX-FREE 

WASHINGTON.—Forty electric utilities paid 

out $321 million in tax-free dividends to their 
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stockholders last year, Consumer Federation 
of America announced today. 

“This represents a new, all-time high since 
the utilities started this practice in 1954," 
Erma Angevine, CF'A’s executive director, said 
in releasing the report. 

“If these utilities had invested these funds 
in their own facilities, they'd need to borrow 
less capital at high interest rates, and they'd 
thus have reduced their operating costs and 
saved consumers money,” she said. 

These tax-free dividends result from fast 
tax write-offs and double bookkeeping, Mrs. 
Angevine explained. “The utilities keep one 
set of books for Internal Revenue Service, 
another set for Federal Power Commission 
and state regulatory bodies. 

“If their rate base reflected their tax wind- 
falls, consumers would have kept this $321 
million in their own pockets, instead of pay- 
ing it to utilities, who handed it tax-free to 
their stockholders. 
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“Consumers are concerned that in the 1969 
tax reform act, Congress failed to deny these 
fast tax write-offs to firms whose rates, whose 
prices of services are set by public bodies,” 
Mrs. Angevine said. “We must end either 
fast tax write-offs for utilities or double book- 
Keeping, for since 1954 the practice has en- 
abled 72 electric utilities to overcharge con- 
sumers $1,880 million and pay this money to 
their stockholders tax-free.” 

Consolidated Edison easily led the 1969 list 
with $74 million in tax-free dividends, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Company was a 
poor second with $25 million; Northeast Utili- 
ties, third with $24 million; and Pacific Gas 
& Electric, fourth with $22 million. 

CFA developed the information from pub- 
lications of Prentice-Hall and Moody. 

CPA is a federation of 160 community, 
state, regional, and national consumer- 
oriented organizations with millions of 
members. 


TAX-FREE DIVIDENDS PAID BY PRIVATE POWER COMPANIES IN 1969 


Tax-free 
dividends 
paid in, 1969 


Arizona Pub. Serv 

Atlantic City Elec. 

Black Hills P&L Co... 
Brockton Edison. 

Cent. Hyg so G&eE 

Cent. La, Elec. __. 

Cent. Me. Pwr 


Con, Edison (9. 
Con, Edison (P)__- 
Detroit Edison... 


Exeter & mer Elec.. 
Fall River Elec. 


Gulf States Utils.. 
Taala Elec. Co- 


Long Is. Ltg... 
Me. Pub: Serv.. 
Mo. Pub, Serv... 
New Eng. Elec, $ 


Niagara Mohawk 

Northeast Utils 

Northern Sts. Pwr. (Minn... 
Oklahoma G&E 

Orange & Rockland Utils.. 
Pacific G&E 


23, 608, 027 
11, 063, 600 


4, 607, 242 


22, 114, 606 
13, 601, 700 


Pub. Serv. Co. of Indian 


1 3.45% of Mar., June and Sept. dividends; 31.90% of Dec. dividend. 


3 100% of 6% cum. pfd. dividends; 2% all other pfd. dividends. 
38.3% of June dividend; 16.7% of ‘Sept. and Dec. dividends. 

47.97% of July dividend; 36.59% of dividend. 
527, 78% of Mar. and June divi ends; est.) 30.12%, 


? Merged with Southern Cal. Ed. Co. 1963 
£ Merged with Pacific P&L 1961. 
* Merged with Hartford Elec. Let. 1956, 
10 Name changed to Merrimack-Essex 1957. 


n Merged with Merrimack-Essex 1957. 


Percent Total 
of total tax-free 
dividend tax dividends 
free in 1969 since 1954 


Pub. Serv. Co. of New Hamp. 
Pub. Serv, E&G Co... _. 
Puget Sound P&L § 

Puget Sound P&L (P 
Rochester G&E (C)... 
Rochester G&E (P)... 
Savannah Elec. & Pwr 
Sierra Pac. Pwr. Co.. 

So. Caro, E&G Co... 
So'western Elec, Serv. Co. 
So'western Pub, Serv. Co.. 


ag Peninsula Pwr. 
Utah P&L 
Virginia E&P.. 


The following 
meet biel = 


Conn, Pwr’... 
Essex Co, Elec30.. 


Hartford Elec, bgt... 


Haverhill Elec. __ 
Lawrence Elec.tt__ 


“19,049,400 


Weymouth L&P 1... . 
Worcester Co, Elec. 


Washington Wir. Pwrs. 


Total 
tax-free 
dividends 
since 1954 


Percent 


of total 
dividend tax 
free in 1969 


Tax-free 
dividends 
paid in 1969 


$13, 456, 472 
72, Lh gs 
36,3 

1, 323. 290 

10, 102, 047 

431, 340 

3, 085, 263 

11, 794,935 

2, 391, 046 

2,867, 113 

21, 911, 306 

128, 085, 774 
271, 066 
11, 416, 192 

"4,849, 642 44, 789; 041 

321, 321, 054 - 1,773,341, 131 


fori companies have been ý 
er utility systems: 


5, 


15, 345, 062 
18,333,924 
348, 153 


5, 117, 085 
106, 734, 061 
1, 880, 075, 192 


12 Merged with Mass. Elec, Co. (part of New Eng. Elec. Sys.) 1962. 


i Subsidiary of Northeast Utilities, 1967. 
u Name changed to Orange & Rockland Utils. 1958, 
$ Merged with Mass. Elec. Co. (part of New Eng. Elec. Sys.) 1961. 


of Sept. and Dec, dividends. 
© 18.62% of Mar., June and Sept. dividends; (est) 6. 3% of Dec. dividend. 


“Capital Adjustments” 


Sources: For % of dividend 
and Moody's 


payments considered tax-free by. companies, Prentice-Hall’s 
“Public Utilities” and ‘‘Dividend Record” services. For 


total dividend payments, company reports to FPC and Moody's services. Computations by CFA. 
Dividend payments are those made on common stock, except where noted. Where company paid 
tax-free dividends on both common and preferred, each is identified: (C) on common stock; 


(P) on preferred stock. 
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A MERCHANT: FRIEND OR FOE 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 
Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, we hear a 
great deal lately about consumer protec- 
tion and truth-in-lending. A place has 
even been made on the President's staff 
for an adviser on consumer affairs. 


It is good that we show concern for 
the consumer, who in the free market 
system has become the victim on dif- 
ferent occasions of false advertising, ex- 
aggerated claims, shoddy products, com- 
plicated and misleading warranties on 
merchandise purchased, hidden and ex- 
ce-sive finance and service charges, and 
tne like. A case has been made and has 
brought the buying public to a new 
awareness of its right to protection from 
such excesses. 

However, while this flexing of the con- 


sumer muscle is both good and neces- 
Sary, we must guard against unreason- 
able demands and encroachments on the 
business community, since excess by any 
standard is wrong. 

It is with this thought in mind that I 
commend a letter written to me by a 
businessman—a man who appeals for 
fairness for merchants as well as con- 
sumers. So thought-provoking is this fine 
letter, that I am including its contents 
here with the hope that each of my col- 
leagues will benefit from reading it: 
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Jouy 23, 1970. 
Hon. ODIN LANGEN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. LANGEN: This is a letter of pro- 
test in regard to what is being said in the 
current hearings on consumer credit. I rec- 
ognize this is not a legislative matter at this 
point, but it may become one, and I feel that 
it is time for someone to step up to defend 
the retail merchant. He has been depicted in 
the newspapers as a greedy, grasping person, 
willing to pull the unsuspecting customer 
into his credit trap, and then using the bill 
collector to take everything the poor fellow 
has. Too, Senator Proxmire seems to believe 
that every grantor of credit is endowed with 
superhuman powers and never makes a mis- 
take. His attack on computerized billing is 
absolutely ridiculous. 

Let’s look at reality. 

The average credit grantor is a merchant 
in your home town. His customers are your 
friends. Most pay their bills promptly and 
never complain. They are probably not 
charged for the privilege of credit. Possibly, 
five percent represent a statistical risk, This 
can be calculated mathematically. Of these 
five percent, occasionally there will be one 
who does not pay because of personal prob- 
lems. His intentions are good, but something 
happens and he can't come up with the 
money. In most instances, the merchant goes 
along with the debtor. Almost none of these 
people are turned over to collection agen- 
cies. The final type is the credit criminal or 
deadbeat. This person gets credit under false 
pretenses and then finds some way not to 
pay. He is part of the vocal minority who 
seem to be heard lately complaining about 
harassment. Why is he given consideration 
over the honest merchant who has to pay 
his bills, meet a payroll, and who supports 
his local community? 

Only the deadbeat is turned over for col- 
lection. I know because we operate a col- 
lection agency in conjunction with our as- 
sociation. These people buy without thought 
to payment. They lie to get credit and then 
“skip.” When they are found, they scream 
harassment. This isn’t fair. Why doesn’t 
Congress give consideration to protective 
laws for businessmen? Aren’t they entitled 
to use legal means to collect money owed 
them? The merchant pays 40% to a collec- 
tion agency to handle an account. This 
means the creditor is giving up not only his 
profit, but part of the cost of the merchan- 
dise, too. (Average gross profit in the retail 
lumber industry is 25-28% —net profit un- 
der 4%}, A merchant won't do this if there 
is any other way to get his money. 

It is disheartening to find that consumer 
groups are becoming champions of dead- 
beats, This means that the merchant will 
have to screen people for credit much more 
thoroughly, It means people will be refused 
credit. Then we will probably hear that we 
must give consideration to everyone who re- 
quests credit regardless of his past record and 
probably a federal law will be passed forcing 
the merchant to grant credit to bad risks. 

There is no question in my mind that 
truth-in-lending has been a snare and delu- 
sion to the consumer. He is being told what 
he pays for credit privileges, but he un- 
doubtedly is paying more for credit than he 
did before. He is paying for it in higher 
prices to begin with since bookwork costs 
money, in higher prices because of the elimi- 
nation of discounts for cash becausre of oner- 
ous reporting provisions, and the elevation of 
service charges. He really can’t shop for 
credit because every credit grantor has about 
the same terms. Regulation Z almost guaran- 
tees this. Now, garnishment is about wiped 
out as a means for collecting money from 
the deadbeat type of debtor. This means that 
overall credit is going to cost each of us 
more. As more legislation is passed givin, the 
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debtor more room to maneuver, It will cón- 
tinue to cost each of us more to get credit, 
and terms will become more restrictive. 

I think we all realize that our system of 
government has been stable because there 
has always been credit available for growth. 
Now it appears that certain elements want 
to cause problems which will restrict growth. 
We give credit now because we can reason- 
ably be expected to be repaid. If debtors can 
run to the government for protection against 
paying bills, how can government expect 
that credit will be granted freely? 

How do we get out of this mess? Frankly, 
I don’t know. Laws once passed seldom are 
taken off the books. What would help is for 
someone with stature in government to de- 
fend the home town merchant, to tell the 
world that the merchant isn't Scrooge. Our 
only spokesmen are industry and association 
people representing retailers. Their impact 
before committees is nil because they are 
representing the very people the committees 
are out to get. Our only salvation is to get 
some congressmen on our side like Proxmire 
et al. If this isn’t done soon, the small mer- 
chants will quit, small towns will die and we 
will all be at the mercy of the giant merchan- 
diser. We won't like this but we will have to 
accept it. Will the consumer like it? No, but 
he won‘t have any choice. 

Any comments and suggestions you have 
will be gratefully received. 


ARTICLE SPEAKS PERSUASIVELY 
FOR THE FUNDING AND CON- 
STRUCTION OF THE DICKEY 
PROJECT 


HON. WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 


OF MAINE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
waters of the St. John River flow idly 
to the sea, their potential for generation 
of electric energy wasted as Congress de- 
lays the inevitable construction of the 
Dickey-LincolIn School hydroelectric 
power project. 

Meanwhile, helpless citizens pay the 
price in the form of curtailed services 
and needless inconvenience. In New York 
City and elsewhere in the Northeast, 
earlier predictions of power shortages 
have become a grim reality. 

The consequences are well documented 
in an article published in today’s issue 
of the Wall Street Journal. Thinking my 
colleagues would find it of interest, I 
submit the article for publication in the 
RECORD. 

The facts, as I have so often said, speak 
persuasively for the funding and con- 
struction of the Dickey project. 

The article follows: 

ONE-THIRD oF NEw YORK’S SUBWAYS HALTED 
AS POWER SHORTAGE Hrrs NoRrTHEAST U.S. 

The long-prophesied power crisis arrived 

yesterday in large sections of an Eastern Sea- 


board already sweltering in humid, 90-degree- 
plus temperatures. 

New York City suffered the greatest im- 
pact. One-third of the subway system's elec- 
trically powered trains were sidelined in mid- 
afternoon, and the remainder ran at 18 m.p.h. 
Express subway trains normally travel at 
40 m.p.h. to 45 m.p.h. on long runs between 
stops. The subway cutback followed a 1:15 
p.m. appeal by Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York which asked customers to cut all 
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nonessential services and began bringing in 
power from other areas. That move forced 
the New York State power pool to slash volt- 
ages in the eastern half of the state. At 5:40 
p.m., after the peak demand for electricity 
had eased, normal power levels were restored. 

In New England, Boston Edison Co., New 
England Electric System and all other utility 
companies reduced yoltage by 5%, just as 
demand for electricity hit record levels. 

The immediate cause of the crisis is a pro- 
tracted spell of hot; humid weather. Weather 
Bureau Officials said a stable high-pressure 
area from the Gulf of Mexico to New England 
has trapped air beneath it, in effect baking 
the areas under it and sending air pollution 
to dangerous levels. It is in periods of such 
extremely high temperatures that utilities 
experience their greatest demand as residen- 
tial and commercial air conditioners run full 
tilt along with other power uses. 

In New York City, though, the problem 
was compounded. 

Consolidated Edison, which serves nearly all 
of New York City and Westchester County, 
has been crippled by the loss of 17% of 
its electric generating capacity in the last 
month. As demand climbed higher yesterday, 
the utility asked the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority and about 250 other major users 
of electricity to cut their electric usage as 
much as possible. 

These included the New York Telephone 
Co., which immediately switched to its own 
35,000 kilowatts of emergency generating 
capacity, the multibuilding Rockefeller Cen- 
ter complex and the Empire State Building. 

Many buildings were unable to switch some 
operations to their own emergency» power 
generators, while relying on the utility for 
other power. 

But many other companies without 
standby facilities had to curtail operations. 
American Express Co., for example, received 
a call from Con Ed at about noon. It 
promptly closed down the air conditioning 
units at its travel operations center at 30 
Church St., and sent all personnel “nones- 
sential” to full-scale operations home, a 
spokesman said. 

For many subway riders, the power cut- 
back meant crowded subway platforms and 
even more crowded trains. The subway plat- 
forms aren't air conditioned, and some in- 
cluding the busy Lexington Avenue IRT 
station under Grand Central Station were 
much hotter than the 90 degrees outside. 
Most subway trains aren’t air conditioned, 
either. 

The transit authority said 4.5 million per- 
sons ride the subways each day, but couldn't 
estimate the number affected by the service 
curtailment. Many responded to the cutback 
by attempting to reach their homes by taxis, 
buses or by walking. 

Other main transportation lines, which 
also operate on electricity, weren't affected. 
These include the Long Island Railroad, the 
Penn Central Railroad and the Port Au- 
thority Trans-Hudson system. 

At Rockefeller Center, elevator operations 
were cut back about 20%, with 62 of 303 
elevators being closed down. All escalators 
not deemed essential also were stopped. 

Rockefeller Center wasn't the only build- 
ing complex to relinquish some electricity. At 
mid-afternoon, many buildings around the 
city cut their lighting in lobbies, halls and 
reception areas. Among them were the U.S. 
Steel offices at 71 Broadway, where the lobby 
was darkened in sharp contrast to the glare 
of the 90-plus degree heat outside. 

With no immediate break in the heat wave 
anticipated, many officials expect more diffi- 
culties today. 

New York’s Gov. Rockefeller ordered state 
government offices in the eastern and south- 
eastern section of the state to reduce their 
use of electricity in peak hours. He didn't say 
how the reduction was to be achieved, only 
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that it had to be done, the Associated Press 
reported. 

Meanwhile, Sen, Muskie (D., Maine) said 
a Senate subcommittee will hold hearings 
Aug. 3 on New York City’s power crisis. He 
said he was concerned that efforts to solve 
the power problems may implement “hasty, 
ill-conceived steps which might lead to 
greater damage to our environment,” the AP 
reported. 


PROCESS TO SAVE MERCURY FROM 
WASTE IS DEVELOPED 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to direct attentiton of the House to an 
article appearing in The Evening Star 
of July 28, 1970, entitled “Process to Save 
Mercury from Waste is Developed.” Ray 
J. Donlan, a chemist and chief of the 
water laboratory in Lawrence, Mass., ex- 
perimental station of the public health 
department, relates in this article a 
simple process that he claims can re- 
move 99 percent of the mercury from 
liquid chemical wastes. 

The process precipitates impure mer- 
cury from the liquid chemical wastes. Mr. 
Donlan claims that it is a commonly 
known process among chemists which in- 
volves simply leaving pieces of aluminum 
metal in the solution over night. 

I commend Chemist Donlan on his re- 
cent research and request that the U.S. 
Public Health Service. continue to drive 
ahead on mercury research. Also, the 
U.S, Public Health Service should be re- 
sponsible for keeping tighter tabs on 
mercury levels at water purification sta- 
tions throughout the country and should 
report mercury levels to the public 
monthly as present air pollution levels 
are done daily. 

If chemist Donlan’s method of mer- 
cury. removal should become available 
on a large scale. I suggest. the installa- 
tion of such units in all water. purifica- 
tion stations and reservoirs. throughout 
the country. Humans have a very low 
tolerance level for mercury consumed in 
drinking water. Mercury can produce ir- 
reversible damage to the liver, kidneys, 
and central nervous system as well as to 
mothers during pregnancy. 

Now is the time to act on mercury 
poisoning in our drinking water before 
it further reduces the quality of our 
present environment and future genera- 
tions. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, July 28, 1970] 
Process TO Save Mercury From WASTE Is 
DEVELOPED 
LAWRENCE, Mass.—A state chemist says he 
has developed a simple process to screen out 
99 percent of the mercury from chemical 

wastes—and make money too 

Chemist Ray J. Donlan, chief of the water 
laboratory at the Public Health Department 
experiment station here, said yesterday the 
process has been used successfully at the 
station for more than four months, 

Donlan’s comments came three days after 
the U.S. Justice Department announced it 
will file suits to require 10 companies to end 
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discharge of mercury into navigable lakes 
and rivers. 

Donlan said the process he developed in- 
volves placing a few scraps of aluminum into 
a mercury bearing solution and leaving them 
there overnight. 

The mercury precipitates out and can be 
recovered and sold, in impure form, for 
about $4.50 a pound, he said. Purified, it is 
worth around $30 a pound. 

Donlan said he thinks “every chemist is 
aware of the process,” but he believes his 
laboratory is the first to make use of it. 

“We discharge our wastes into the Law- 
rence sewage system, which flows into the 
Merrimac River, so we thought we should 
do a little housekeeping ourselves.” 

Donlan said the Lawrence laboratory be- 
gan trying the process months ago, long be- 
fore the discovery .of potentially dangerous 
mercury concentrations in some fish. 


AIR POLLUTION—THREAT TO 
AGRICULTURE 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, it seems in- 
credible, but air pollution costs American 
agriculture more each year in crop and 
livestock damage alone than the Congress 
has appropriated to control its ill effects 
on. everyone, rural as well as urban. 

Urban dwellers are not the only ones 
with a vital interest in the control of air 
pollutants from automobiles,. factories, 
and solid waste disposal units. 

Perhaps when all Americans realize 
that every citizen has a stake in the 
restoration of our environment and an 
improved quality of life, private industry 
and government can cooperate to fulfill 
the commitment that President Nixon 
has made for this decade. 

Since so few persons realize the stake 
rural America has in containment of air 
contaminants, I should extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp at this point by in- 
cluding an excellent article entitled ‘‘Pol- 
lution” from the August 1970 issue of 
The Farm Journal. 

The article follows: 

POLLUTION: HERE ARE THE Facts To HELP You 
Cope WITH THE OUTCRY AGAINST Am 
POLLUTION 

(By Glenn Lorang) 

Almost overnight, air pollution threatens 
to spawn a rash of legal restrictions that 
could work a real hardship on many farmers. 

That would be ironic because agriculture 
suffers much more from city air pollution 
than any damage it causes, 

Air pollutants already cause an estimated 
$500 million a year in crop and livestock 
damage, whereas agriculture adds less than 
1% of the contaminants spewed into the 
atmosphere. 

Actually, farm crops, grasses and trees are 
air purifiers that metabolize some noxious 
gases and release oxygen as a by-product. 

“If you could bag the oxygen given off by 
625 square feet of turf, it would sustain a 
grown man for a year,” says George McVey, 
scientist with O. M. Scott & Co., Marysville, 
Ohio. The company is telling that fact in its 
advertisements on lawn care. 

Some of the damage to plants comes from 
stack gases which contain sulfur dioxide, flu- 
orides, lead and hydrogen sulfide. But the 
major source of air pollution is the gasoline- 
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burning engine. Just: one automobile con- 
sumes more than 1000 times as much oxy- 
gen as does a person. Says Philip Leighton, 
Emeritus Professor’ of Chemistry, Stanford 
University: “To dilute an automobile’s ex- 
haust gases to harmless concentrations re- 
quires from 5 to 10 million times as much 
air as does the driver. In other words, just 
ore automobile, driving continuously along 
a Los Angeles County freewav, needs as 
much air to disperse its waste as do all the 
people in the County for breathing.” 

Other figures that point up the problem 
come from John T. Middleton, Director of 
the National Center for Air Pollutic.: Con- 
trol, U.S. Dept. of Health, Education and 
Welfare. He estimates that of the 142 mil- 
lion tons of pollutants released into the air 
over the nation each year, 86 million tons 
comes from motor vehicles. Other sources 
i.clude manufacturing, 23 million tons; 
generating electric power, 20 million tons; 
heating, 8 million tons; and refuse disposal, 
5 million tons. 

“Damage to vegetation is one of the most 
widespread effects of polluted air,” says Mid- 
dieton. “Indeed, many plants are more sen- 
sitive to air pollution than are humans.” 


SO, YOU HAVE A STAKE IN KEEPING AIR 
POLLUTION UNDER CONTROL 


Sulfur dioxide from fuels used in homes 
and factories ean slow down and stunt the 
growth of alfalfa, cereal grains, sweet corn, 
orchard grass, red clover and a number of 
other crops, 

“Especially damaging to vegetables in the 
East are photochem.cal gases formed by the 
reaction of sunlight on chemicals in the ex- 
haust of motor vehicles, says Robert Daines, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, NJ. 

Ozone, one of these air toxicants, is a 
threat to tobacco, field and forage crops, 
leafy vegetables and fruit trees as well. It is 
responsible for the kill of the Ponderosa 
pine in the San Bernardino National Forest 
80 miles east of Los Angeles. 

“Ozone in the atmosphere at to of a part 
per million for two hours will burn back 
the tips of onions and kil. 20% of the fo- 
liage,” says W. H. Gabelman, University of 
Wisconsin. “Every once in awhile, some fields 
get plastered with enough to make them look 
like hay flelds and the yield will drop to less 
than half of what it might have been.” 

Peroxyacetyl nitrate (PAN), another 
chemical created by the reaction of sunlight 
on exhaust gases, wili kill both ornamental 
plants and field crops including tobacco, al- 
falfa and a long list of leafy vegetables. 

Some gases, like nitrogen dioxide, may slow 
plant growth with no visible injury, 

Except in the Far West and East, damage 
from sulfur dioxide, ozone and PAN is 
limited to the areas, immediately surround- 
ing urban areas. Because pollution in these 
areas is likely to persist, the best way to avoid 
crop losses is the development of resistant 
strains, For instance, Wisconsin scientists 
have developed hybrid onions which are high- 
ly resistant to ozone di $ 

It is tough to collect damages from a big 
corporation when your crops or animals 
suffer, as James F. Noerr, Mifflin County, Pa., 
will tell you, Noerr filed suit.against Sitkin 
Industries, Inc., after some of his 56 cows 
died and others had to be destroyed because 
of lead poisoning. Sitkin denies that lead 
from its melting of old batteries and radia- 
tors is the cause. But the company has in- 
stalled filters. 

“Now we. believe we have evidence of 
chronic lead poisoning on two other dairies,” 
Says David C. Kradle, Pennsylvania State 
University. “It is a very subtle form with 
no clinical signs, but it does interfere with 
reproduction and cuts milk production 20% 
to 25%. 

Fluorides from aluminum smelters and 
phosphate plants have killed trees and crops 
and harmed animals. 
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“A little fluorine makes teeth better, but 
too much softens them,” says O. S. Hobbs, 
University of Tennessee. 

“By the fourth year, our Hereford brood 
cows had worn their teeth to the gum line,” 
says Walter Proffitt, Knox County, Tenn., 
who grazed pasture next to an aluminum 
plant. “Now that the aluminum plant has 
installed filters, the problem has cleared up.” 

A threatened ban on fired burning has 

Pacific Northwest grass seed growers racing 
against time to find other ways to control a 
hundred different diseases, weeds and insect 
pests. Originally used only to control dis- 
ease, burning stimulates some kinds of grass 
and greatly increases seed yields. Tests at 
Oregon State University showed fine fescue 
seed yields dropped 75% when alternate-year 
burning was substituted for burning every 
year. 
“No one wants to stop burning more than 
the grass seed grower,” says Charles Kizer, 
Marion County, Ore. “But if there is a com- 
plete ban on burning next year, there isn't 
one grower in 10 who would survive.” Kizer 
and other growers sponsored legislation to 
control burning, which Oregon Governor 
Tom McCall labeled “totally inadequate,” 
even though it permits a complete burning 
ban “for the public safety.” 

Compared with other sources of air pol- 
lution, field burning is not large. In the 
Willamette Valley, the Air Pollution Author- 
ity estimates that grass and wheat stubble 
burning emits only 5 to 10 thousand tons of 
pollution each year, while 180,000 motor 
vehicles release 160,000 tons. "The 2000 acres 
we burn put less toxic material into the air 
than 5 automobiles each driven 30,000 miles 
a year,” says Arden Jacklin, Spokane County, 
Wash. 

But the field burning is done during a 
6-week period in late summer. “And when 
you burn, everyone Knows it,” says Herb 
Jacobson, Spokane County, Wash. Jacobson 
is president of the Intermountain Grass 
Growers Assn., which i¢ sponsoring research 
to find rew ways to eliminate burning. 

The association also finances a half dozen 
weather stations, and its members burn only 
when winds favor smoke dispersion. 

They also keep the public informed so 
non-farmers will know that growers are at- 
tempting to phase out burning. “If we take 
a negative attitude on pollution, our sins 
will be jammed down our throats real fast,” 
says Gerald W. Barnes, Lane County, Ore. 
“The best plan is to try to adapt and to 
support research to find alternatives to such 
practices as burning grassland.” 


WHY WE AMERICANS CHOSE THE 
EAGLE AS OUR NATIONAL SYM- 
BOL 


HON. G. WILLIAM WHITEHURST 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr, WHITEHURST. Mr. Speaker, on 
the occasion of the visit of Prince Charles 
and Princess Anne to Washington, some 
question was raised as to why we Amer- 
icans have selected the eagle as our na- 
tional symbol. It is noteworthy that so 
few people were able to answer this ques- 
tion. The best answer that I have seen 
came from a Latin master at the Nor- 
folk Academy in my district. Mr. Hans- 
ford Lee Farris in a letter to the editor 
of the Virginian-Pilot on Wednesday, 
July 22, wrote in part: 
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Many of our founding fathers, who quite 
literally fought for our freedom, were ardent 
admirers and highly capable students of 
Roman civilization. And since they knew 
that from the time of Marius (157-86 BC) 
the eagle (aquila) had been the standard 
of the Roman legions whose duty it was to 
fight for that civilization, it was clearly no 
accident that this symbol of the power of 
republican government in the Ancient World 
should become the symbol of the first re- 
public in the New World. 


With this explanation, I hope that ev- 
eryone is now in a position to answer 
this simple but rather important ques- 
tion which we as Americans should have 
full knowledge of. 


WELCOME, DR. JOHN BUNZEL 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, a new president has been ap- 
pointed at San Jose State College. He 
is Dr. John Bunzel, formerly chairman 
of the political science department at 
San Francisco State College and now 
with the center for advanced studies in 
behavioral science at the University of 
Santa Clara. His impressive professional 
credentials are matched by a record of 
equally impressive courage and personal 
integrity, demonstrated by his conduct 
during the faculty strike at San Fran- 
cisco State last year. I would like to 
join with the rest of my community in 
welcoming Dr. Bunzel to San Jose and 
wishing him all success in his new po- 
sition. There being no objection, I would 
like to add the following editorial from 
the San Jose Mercury on the importance 
of this most welcome appointment: 

New PRESIDENT oF SAN JOSE 

Dr. John Bunzel, the newly-appointed 
president of San Jose State College, comes 
to his new post with an impressive record 
of qualifications and experience. He will need 
them. 

San Jose State, perhaps more so than any 
other California state college today, is over- 
crowded, under-funded and—to a lesser de- 
gree than some other state colleges—be- 
leagured and belabored by a minority of 
politically-oriented students and faculty. 

The job of a college president is never easy. 
It is harder than it needs to be in California 
today précisely because society is in a state 
of flux. Confusion abounds—about the na- 
tion’s war aims, about its -own internal pri- 
orities and about the state and direction’ of 
its economy: Public institutions of higher 
education are a focus for these tensions and 
confusions, and the college president 1s truly 
the man in the middle. 

Dr. Bunzel, as a political scientist and 
sociologist, is surely familiar with the prob- 
lems he will face at San Jose State, but know- 
ing what to expect and coping effectively 
with it when it arrives are often two entirely 
different things. If he is to do the best pos- 
sible job, Dr. Bunzel will need the confidence 
and cooperation of his faculty, his fellow 
administrators, the students of the college 
and the citizens of San Jose. He deserves 
them, if for no other reason than that every 
man deserves a fair chance to succeed. 
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There are, of course, more and better rea- 
sons for strong community cooperation with 
the new San Jose State College president. 
The college is a precious community asset. 
It can provide—and has on occasion pro- 
vided—leadership and manpower for many 
community development projects. It would 
be a loss both to the school and the com- 
er if this relationship should be weak- 
e ` 

Equally important, San Jose State College 
has the potential to become a first-rate uni- 
versity. It is well on the way to that status 
now, and it is imperative therefore that its 
president be a man dedicated to the pursuit 
of truth and knowledge and demanding of 
scholarship and professional competence 
from his faculty. 

Dr. Bunzel's record as a professor of politi- 
cal science and, most recently, as chairman 
of the political science department at San 
Francisco State College, suggests that he 
understands the nature and value of scholar- 
ship and the responsibilities of a college— 
responsibilities to itself, to academic free- 
dom and to society as a whole. 

It is a pleasure to welcome Dr, Bunzel to 
San Jose and to wish him a successful and 
productive tenure as president of San Jose 
State College. 


FOUNDER’S AWARD 


HON. JOHN 0. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Izaak Walton League of America at 
their 48th annual convention held at the 


Golden Triangle Hotel in Norfolk, Va., 
in July of this year, presented the 


“Pounder’s Award,” which is their 
highest award, to our colleague, JOHN 
Saytor of the 22d District of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The nature of the award and Con- 
gressman Sayior’s achievements which 
led to his selection, are more fully set 
out in the news release of the Izaak Wal- 
ton League, which I call to the attention 
of the membership. 

Although it is not mentioned in the 
news release, I bring to the attention of 
the House that Mr. SAYLOR serves as a 
trustee of the Massanutten Military 
Academy which is located in my con- 
gressional district at Woodstock, Va. In- 
asmuch as I have the opportunity to 
serve with him as a trustee on that same 
board, I can state that the distinguished 
service reflected in the award of the 
Izaak Walton League is also found in 
his service to Massanutten Military 
Academy. 

The article follows: 

Norrotk.—Congressman John P. Saylor 
(R-Pa.) has been selected to receive the 
prestigeous Founders Award of the Izaak 
Walton League of America, It is the highest 
award given by this, citizen-conservation 
group which is presently holding its annual 
convention in Norfolk, Va. 

The Founders Award is. given in honor 
of the 54 men who organized the League in 
1922, and is awarded “to that person, group 
or institution judged to have made an out- 
standing contribution to the conservation 
of America’s renewable natural resources.” 

In announcing the Award to Congressman 
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Saylor, Raymond A. Haik, president of the 
Izaak Walton League of America, noted, 
“Congressman Saylor has always been one 
of the first to stand up and really fight for 
clean air and water, the establishment of 
parks and our other environmental needs. 
He has been one of the strongest conser- 
vation leaders in Congress.” 

Saylor, who has served in Congress con- 
tinuously since 1949, has been a staunch 
supporter of conservation legislation and 
the efforts of conseryation groups. Notable 
among his efforts in Congress is his strong 
support of the Clean Water Restoration Act 
of 1966 and its annual funding. Saylor was 
one of seven key Congressmen who suc- 
cessfully sparked a House vote to increase 
the funding of the Act in 1969 from $214 
million to an $800 million Senate-House 
agreement. He also gave strong support to 
the measure’s $1 billion funding this year 
in the House. 

Saylor has also been a prime supporter and 
cosponsor of other air and water pollution 
legislation and of national parks’ bills. He 
has been a strong supporter of youth con- 
servation legislation presently pending in 
Congress. This measure would annually pro- 
vide summer jobs in outdoor related federal 
government programs for youngsters 13 to 17 
years of age. 

He is the first member of Congress to re- 
ceiye the National Parks Association award 
for Distinguished Service on behalf of na- 
tional parks and monuments, 1954; a re- 
cipient of the National Conservation Award 
for distinguished service to conservation 
given by major conservation groups, 1958; 
named Conservationist of the Year by the 
Pennsylvania Outdoor Writers Association, 
1965; received the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion’s Conservationist of the Year Award, 
1964, 

He served on the President's Outdoor Rec- 
reation Resources Review Commission and 
the Public Land Law Review Commission 


which just submitted its final report to Con- 
gress and the Administration. Saylor Is pres- 
ently serving on the American Revolution 


Bicentennial Commission; National Forest 
Reservation Commission, and the House In- 
terior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

A native of Johnstown, Pa., Saylor is a 
graduate of Mercersburg Academy, Franklin, 
Pa., and Marshall College, Dickinson Law 
School. He received an Honorary LL.D. from 
Saint Francis College. 

A World War II Navy veteran, he is a 
Captain in the Naval Reserve. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
CRIME BILL 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the District 
of Columbia crime bill has been signed 
by the President. The task now is to calm 
unreasonable fear and to make the law 
work as fairly and effectively as pos- 
sible. It should be remembered by liberals 
that when the income tax bill was en- 
acted, conservatives cried, “the power to 
tax is the power to destroy.” Justice 
Holmes’ reply should be applied to this 
crime bill: “Not while this Court sits,” 

Let us, however, be cognizant of the 
basic and compelling facts that remain 
unchanged with the passage of the new 
crime bill package. The conditions in the 
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streets and in the prisons are turning out 
criminals faster than society has a pres- 
ent ability to control. However, it is a 
mistaken premise that short cuts are 
possible in effectively coping with the 
complex problem of crime. Crime has 
many tangled roots. To treat correctively 
its basic feeders requires large sums of 
money. Society should not expect im- 
pressive progress until it has effectively 
applied and invested substantial sums. 
The cost of crime is enormous. The cost 
of lasting cures is equally impressive. 

Unfortunately, the cost of crime is in- 
direct and not tagged as such in the 
budget of governments. It is, therefore, 
more readily tolerated even while being 
decried by political leaders. To provide 
sufficient money to carry out the reforms 
in the new crime bills and to effect other 
needed reforms would require budget 
commitments of identified and directed 
funds. Political leaders and this adminis- 
tration are not likely to assume the bur- 
dens this implies. 

On the other hand, those who expect 
that mandatory sentences, wiretapping, 
preventive detention, and the “no knock” 
provision, will make either a dramatic or 
lasting imprint on the pervasive presence 
of antisocial behavior are heading for a 
port of disillusionment and disappoint- 
ment. 


SALT AND SAFEGUARD 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the Sen- 
ate is about to begin debate on the mili- 
tary procurement authorization for fis- 
eal 1971. 

A vital component of this bill is the 
authorization for phase 11 of the Safe- 
guard ABM. As is well known by my col- 
leagues I have opposed deployment of 
the ABM since its inception nearly half 
a decade ago. 

While the House voted to authorize 
the funds for Safeguard for fiscal 1971, it 
appears likely that the Senate will delete 
this program when it considers the bill. 

This deletion would be a most con- 
structive step. 

In its lead editorial for July 27, 1970, 
the New York Times forceful case for 
this deletion. I strongly recommend it to 
my colleagues. 

The editorial follows: 

SALT AND SAFEGUARD AND THE FUTURE 

The Administration’s claim that success 
in the Strategic Arms Limitation Talks 
(SALT) with Russia requires Congressional 
authorization of an expanded Safeguard 
program is the least credible of the many 
unconvincing arguments made for this anti- 
ballistic missile (ABM) system=in the past 
year. 

The Soviet Union has suggested that 
ABM’s could be limited at “zero level,” 
rather than at low or higher levels. This ap- 
parent readiness to ban missile defense 
entirely opens an attractive prospect. The 
hypothetical Pentagon thesis that the So- 


viet Union might clandestinely “upgrade” 
its thousands of antiaircraft missiles into 
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an effective antimissile defense is based on 
the theory that they would be secretly linked 
to the giant ABM radars. If those radars and 
the rest of the embryo Soviet ABM system 
around Moscow are dismantled, that would 
also demolish the argument that Russia 
could alter the power balance quickly by 
deploying secretly manufactured ABM 
launchers around those radars, which take 
five or six years to construct. 

If missile defense were entirely banned, the 
Pentagon’s argument for deploying MIRV 
multiple warhead missiles at this time would 
also collapse. MIRV (multiple independent- 
ly targeted re-entry vehicle) is sought to in- 
sure penetration of a heavy Soviet missile de- 
fense if Moscow should build one. With a 
“zero ABM” agreement at SALT, no one could 
argue that the Soviet Union could deploy a 
missile defense in the future faster than the 
United States could increase its offensive 
capability to overcome it. 

Yet the Nixon Administration, in its new 
Vienna proposals, reportedly has not proposed 
a MIRV ban; on the contrary, it has made 
unnecessary demands for intrusive on-site in- 
spection, something it knows is anathema to 
Moscow, in discussions at. SALT of a possible 
MIRV deployment halt. For eighteen months 
the Pentagon has been permitted to press 
ahead on testing and, more recently, deploy- 
ment of the American MIRV. 

The Soviet suggestion of an ABM ban evi- 
dently has not been rejected; it reportedly 
remains among the alternative “low level" 
ABM limits presented in the American pro- 
posals. But there are indications that the 
Administration prefers, and will seek at 
SALT, an ABM agreement that would per- 
mit both sides to have systems equal to or 
larger than the obsolete 64-missile defense 
the Soviet Union has deployed. 

The agreement the Administration now 
projects at Vienna would not halt the strate- 
gic arms race, but would continue it in a 
seemingly controlled form. The degree of con- 
trol, however, would be an illusion. 

With ABM systems deployed on both sides, 
even at a low level, there would be a contin- 
uous race for qualitative improvement and, 
every few years, replacement of the system 
with a new generation of antimissiles, radars 
and computers. Far more dangerous, absence 
of limits on MIRV would permit a rapid mul- 
tiplication of separately-targeted nuclear 
delivery vehicles in the strategic offensive 
missile forces of both sides. A five-fold in- 
crease is now under way in the American 
forces, from 1,700 to about 8,000 nuclear 
delivery vehicles. 

Moreover, a race to improve the accuracy 
of MIRV warheads would also be beyond con- 
trol, giving each side at some point the capa- 
bility of destroying the other’s fixed land- 
based ICBM’s. Fixed land-based missiles 
would be made obsolete by this development 
and both countries would be forced to re- 
Place them with sea-based or mobile land- 
based ICBM’s. 

The tens of billions of dollars that would 
be devoured in this post-SALT arms race is 
reason enough to seek to avoid such an evo- 
lution, But even more important would be 
the dangerous instabilities that would be 
repeatedly introduced by permitting the sta- 
ble nuclear balance that now exists to give 
way to a new kind of missile race. 

The issue that confronts the Senate as it 
opens debate on the defense authorization 
bill, which includes funds both for ABM ex- 
pansion and the rapidly growing MIRV de- 
ployment program, is not how to help the 
Administration achieve the SALT agreement 
it seeks. The real issue is how to influence 
the Administration to seek the kind of SALT 
agreement the country and the world needs. 
That would be an agreement banning both 
ABM and MIRV. 
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The Senate has already overwhelmingly 
voted a resolution urging the Administration 
to propose a halt in ABM and MIRV deploy- 
ment on both side while SALT talks proceed. 
The need now, is voting the defense authori- 
gation bill, is to put “in escrow” whatever 
funds are voted for ABM and MIRV deploy- 
ment until the Administration, which has 
ignored the moratorium vote, implements 
the Senate resolution. 

It may be inconvenient to permit the ABM 
and MIRV programs to grind to a halt pend- 
ing the outcome of the SALT negotiations. 
But no strategic necessity requires that they 
go forward at this time, while every impera- 
tive of arms control demands that they be 
halted before it 1s too late. 


HEW PROGRAMS NEED URGENT 
REVISION 


HON. LAURENCE J. BURTON 


OF UTAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. BURTON of. Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
revising and consolidating anachronistic 
governmental systems can be an awe- 
some and often obliterative task. HEW, 
under the able leadership of Secretary 
Elliot L. Richardson, has accepted the 
challenge of attempting to improve the 
operation and delivery of its program 
services. 

In defining HEW’s place under Presi- 
dent Nixon’s “New Federalism,” Secre- 
tary Richardson emphasizes the neces- 
sity for expedient reforms in his de- 
partment. Specifically, the four areas 
under consideration are: Grant consoli- 
dation, fund transfers, grant streamlin- 
ing, and decentralization. 

In past administrations we have 
watched the burgeoning of governmental 
bureaus beyond all possible organiza- 
tional control. Let us take stock of these 
bureaucratic expansions and try to con- 
solidate and correct with a sense of 
urgency. For 1 year now, & grant con- 
solidation bill has been dormant in Con- 
gress, while thousands of federally sub- 
sidized agencies are forced either to shut 
down operations or are temporarily in 
limbo waiting for funds. I urge imme- 
diate attention to Secretary Richardson’s 
proposals and commend the text of his 
July 27, 1970 speech to the National As- 
sociation of Counties, in Atlanta, Ga., to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

“TOWARD A WORKABLE FEDERALISM” 
(An address by the Honorable Elliot L. 
Richardson) 

An historian looking back on our epoch 
might record something totally unique in 
human experience. He would see that within 
the working lifespan of a generation we 
have reached the moon, conquered and 


eradicated age-old crippilng diseases, and 
provided a vast majority of our citizens with 
a previously unimaginable standard of, mate- 
rial welfare. 

That incredible flowering of our abilities 
has created the expectation that our social 
problems can be solved by application of the 
same visionary dynamism. We have learned 
to hope, for the first time in human expe- 
rience, that a society can be constructed 
which is at once free of poverty, abundant 
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in educational opportunity, tolerant of ra- 
cial and ethnic diversity, and liberating for 
the human spirit. 

The full potential for achieving the ob- 
jectives of social and human renewal never 
existed. before. At the same time, the very 
existence of that potential has created the 
expectation that these objectives can be 
quickly reached. 

I speak for our whole Department when I 
say we are imbued with a sense of excite- 
ment, urgency and mission in our own de- 
termination to confront these problems. And 
HEW, (in its interdisciplinary approach, rep- 
resents the cutting edge of the Federal 
thrust, 

Yet we who are among those Mencken once 
called the “chronic hopers of the world” 
have also learned to temper optimism with 
caution, We have or should have learned 
that it is easier to articulate problem di- 
mensions than problem solutions. It’s too 
easy to fall prey to the “Washington 
syndrome”—the simple-minded theory that 
social problems will just disappear if the 
Federal government throws enough dollars 
and statute books at them. And we should 
also have learned that the cruel and exag- 
gerated rhetoric of unkept promises can 
threaten the very credibility of government 
itself. 

But with these high hopes—with all of our 
resources and dedication—what is the prob- 
lem? What are we waiting for? Why hasn’t 
the war on our social problems been won? 
Some would say the problem is more money, 
and they would be correct insofar as the 
spending possibilities for improving man- 
kind’s lot are virtually limitless. Some would 
say manpower is the problem. They would 
be right to the extent that skilled man- 
power distributed throughout the spectrum 
of human service professions is always a 
scarce commodity. 

But there is something else—less visible 
than dollars or manpower, but at this stage 
even more vital to our success as a nation 
than those alone. I am speaking of the very 
structure of our Federal system, and the 
innate capacity of our pluralistic govern- 
mental institutions at all levels to respond 
and deliver in an orderly, viable, and co- 
ordinated way. This, to appropriate the title 
of Samuel Lubell’s new book, is the hidden 
crisis in American politics. 

In the arena of Federal, State, and local 
relations we are embarked on a great new 
mission of reform. 

In a task as noble and urgent as that of 
the Founding Fathers, we are redefining for 
our own age the meanings and functions of 
the Federal system. Very few new values have 
emerged in the American political tradi- 
tion. The ideals of liberty, equality, and 
justice have always been enshrined in our 
ethos. The question is how to realize them— 
and that is why—as it is now—issues of 
organization and procedure; and of the ra- 
tional allocation of power and responsibility, 
have always been at the heart of our political 
debate. 

Our reform effort is proceeding under great 
pressures. In some areas, the present non- 
system is near breakdown. Many of our over- 
lapping and cumbersome institutional ve- 
hicles could have been suited for the Age of 
the Baroque—but they are not for ours. 
Crises are no longer so kind as to occur 
one at a time. We know that our powers as a 
society are very great. We know, by the same 
token, that the potential human conse- 
quences of error or inattention have been 
magnified beyond comprehension. No longer 
can we rely on the adage that the good Lord 
will look out for orphans, idiots, and the 
United States of America. 

We know these things—and that is why 
I want to reaffirm to this assembly our un- 
equivocal commitment to the fundamental 
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structural reform essential for a workable 
Federal system. 

In articulating his concept of the New 
Federalism, the President has spoken elo- 
quently of the need to “test new engines of 
social progress.” The first priority item on 
that list of initiatives is the Family Assist- 
ance Plan. Having now testified on the bill 
in depth before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Iam more convinced than ever of the 
critical need for welfare reform, as embodied 
in the Family Assistance Act. I hardly need 
convince his audience of that need. You who 
work daily wtih the welfare problem see the 
human tragedies of deprivation and despair. 
I daresay you also must live with the ad- 
ministrative morass—the costly, depend- 
ency-creating patchwork of disincentives that 
is the present system. We welcome your 
strong support—and we have profited by 
your questions. We need the bill, and we 
need it now—and I trust that by continuing 
our close working relationship, we will 
prevail. 

Welfare reform is only one of the pillars 
underlying the New Federalism. Revenue 
sharing, as the President affirmed in his 
message a year ago, is a reform equally vital 
to strengthen our Federal political structure 
and enhance its responsiveness. 

Revenue sharing is a fiscal tool and a 
political instrument. Given the present budg- 
etary and taxation structures, Federal rev- 
enues in the near future are likely to in- 
crease at a rate faster than the National 
economy. The reverse is true at the local 
level—a fact with which you county officials 
are all too familiar. State and local revenues 
depend heavily on sales and property taxes. 
In spite of unpopular increases, these sources 
have not kept pace with economic growth, 
even as expenditures at the local level are 
tending to exceed that growth. The result 
is what President Nixon termed a “fiscal 
mismatch” characterized by Federal sur- 
pluses and local deficits. 

The President’s proposal supplements ex- 
isting Federal assistance, It encourages main- 
tenance of existing tax efforts. It is simple 
and understandable, and by its pass-through 
provisions, it is equitable in dividing funds 
between State and local governments. 

The proposal, however, is more than a 
device for fiscal relief. It is a political instru- 
ment of first importance for decentralizing 
the intergovernmental effort and for giving 
greater decision-making authority to chief 
executives on the State, county, and city lev- 
els. Here is where the problems lie; and it 
is a matter of our most profound philo- 
sophical commitment that you should have 
the resources and flexibility to confront 
them. 

But there is yet another obstacle to an 
effective federalism. It is less visible, but 
no less important, both in itself, and be- 
cause it constitutes an incredibly wasteful 
diversion both of money and manpower. I 
speak now of the virtual strangulation of 
Federal efforts as grant programs proliferate 
and as more resources are continually forced 
into narrow constricting funnels long since 
inadequate to the task. 

This subject has been of concern to me 
since my earlier tenure in HEW more than 
a decade ago. 

Without attempting to qualify myself as 
a prophet, I-want to recall my prediction of 
four years ago as a Massachusetts State of- 
ficial explaining the purposes of my proposed 
Community Services Act, I quote: 

We are beginning to forge a whole new 
arsenal of weapons for the conquest of edu- 
cational, emotional, and economic and phys- 
ical handicaps. And in the process, we are 
discovering that the most serious barriers 
to the effective use of these weapons are 
barriers of communication, of jurisdictional 
jealousy, and of structural rigidity. 
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The needs of people are seldom adequately 
met by any single one of the narrow cate- 
gorical programs through which help has 
traditionally been channeled. The existing 
sources of help, moreover, are too numerous, 
too scattered, and too much isolated from 
each other. Their administration tends to be 
both cumbersome and impersonal. The re- 
sult is greatly to impair the effectiveness as 
well as the efficiency with which we are able 
to bring to bear on human needs our avail- 
able resources of funds and manpower. 

The inevitable result will be overlap, 
discontinuity, confusion, and—in conse- 
quence—disappointment of the very expec- 
tations to which (these programs) gave rise. 

I can only report that in the four years 
since that statement, the situation has 
worsened. 

A Border State neighborhood health cen- 
ter recently reported to us in dismay that its 
most serious operational mistake was to apply 
to numerous Federal agencies for funding. 
Grant application expenses exceeded $51,000. 
Expert staff time diverted from productive 
work was irreparably lost. Federal agency 
guidelines were inconsistent, application 
procedures varied widely, and review levels 
were multilayered and complex. I quote from 
the Project Director's letter to the Depart- 
ment: 

I see now that I made a gross mistake to 
encourage my staff to make approaches to a 
broad spectrum of Federal agencies to fund 
different aspects of our program. None of the 
agencies seem to understand that we do not 
run categorical programs at the Health Cen- 
ter, but that we conduct integrated, family- 
oriented team delivery of service, and the task 
of educating all our reviewers to this is really 
too much. The other Neighborhood Health 
Centers ... . who receive the large bulk of 
their funds ... from a single agency have 
certainly been wiser and more productive. It 
would be. so much easier to deal with one 
agency which would be completely familiar 
with our program and we in turn knowledge- 
able of their procedures and requirements. 

Most of the phenomenal growth of Federal 
programs in recent years has occurred within 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. When asked recently what it was 
like to return to HEW, I thought a minute 
and replied that it was like meeting an old 
long lost friend who had grown very fat. 
The Department now administers 260 pro- 
grams, over double the figure of a decade 
ago, and more in number than all of the 
other domestic agencies combined. Almost 
$19 billion is spent through some 40,000 in- 
stitutions and agencies. 

The ability of these State and local agen- 
cies to secure funds and to spend them effec- 
tively is, therefore, crucial to the success of 
HEW’s central mission. But countless ex- 
amples of the experiences of Federal grant 
recipients similar to the story of the border 
State health center strongly suggest that 
all is not well. Their stories remind me somé- 
what of Bob Benchley’s treatise, “Fishing 
from the Viewpoint of the Fish.” 

A Neighborhood Health Program in Denver 
which utilized twelve different governmental 
funding sources encountered almost insuper- 
able difficulties in grant administration. 

The obstacle course they faced included 
diverse grant periods, inconsistent program 
regulations, varying payment methods, and 
dissimilar reporting requirements. At one 
point, chaos ensued because all funding agen- 
cles conducted separate audits within a 45- 
day period. As a final insult, some agencies 
cut back funds based upon more generous 
allocations by others. 

The problem is by no means limited to 
health care. 

Approximately 30 HEW grant programs can 
and do support some portions of social work 
training in universities. These inelude train- 
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ing grant programs in support of such spe~ 
cialties as aging, juvenile delinquency, mental 
retardation, crippled children, mental health, 
alcoholism, and family welfare. 

Yet the Dean of a major university’s School 
of Social Work recently bemoaned the fact 
that his school has had to apply for and 
administer as many as nine training grants 
from HEW to assist in the provision of under- 
graduate and graduate social work training. 

This inevitably distorts training programs 
in ways unrelated to the goals of the school 
or the students. 

These anomalies do not result from the 
actions of venal, obstructionist, or unintelli- 
gent men. The professionals in my Depart- 
ment and throughout the government are as 
dedicated, industrious, and competent as 
any professionals anywhere. 

Nor does the solution lie in a vast disman- 
tling operation. We cannot retreat, even if we 
wanted to, to a mythical golden age of self- 
help in which the government—out of des- 
pair, incapacity, or indifference—abandons 
the attempt to conquer the age-old prob- 
lems of poverty, disease, and suffering. In 
that sense, to paraphrase the title of Thomas 
Wolfe's novel, we can’t go home again. And 
we should not want to. 

We have experienced some false starts and 
some promising ones in the last decade. But I 
believe we are now at or near the point where 
our ability to reform and renew the Federal 
grant effort could determine the fate of our 
entire governmental system. 

I have been deeply gratified to discover 
how much was already underway in HEW 
to initiate reforms. Administration officials 
have identified the problem and elaborated 
a corrective approach which recognizes how 
serious the situation really is. In a message 
to the Congress on April 30 of last year, 
President Nixon called attention to the fact 
that the most serious impediment to the ac- 
complishment of a program’s objectives may 
be the very existence of other programs with 
the same humane objectives. Seen as such, 
the question of organization and procedure 
is not peripheral, but central. It is not a mere 
housekeeping function, but the most impor- 
tant task we confront. 

President Nixon's message has set in mo- 
tion a concerted effort to reform the system 
by means of a whole series of interrelated 
measures, 

I would like to describe, by way of thumb- 
nail sketch, four of the most important 
efforts under way. These four efforts—Grant 
Consolidation, Fund Transfers, Grant 
Steamlining, and Decentralization—attempt 
consciously to reverse the top-heavy trend of 
governmental programs. They proceed from 
the premise that further proliferation of 
programs without comprehensive structural 
reform will be counterproductive—counter- 
productive in the worst sense because Fed- 
eral dollars will not alleviate the human 
needs for which they were targeted. 

The first and most important of these re- 
form proposals is Grant Consolidation. The 
President has sought authority to consoli- 
date existing grant-in-aid categories if Con- 
gress, within 60 days, does not overrule his 
proposals. If the all-too-typical examples I 
Spelled out at the beginning demonstrate 
anything at all, they demonstrate a crying 
need for coordination of the Federal effort 
and a comprehensive view at the community 
level. 

Aft the present time, just to give you a 
sense of the spectrum, public library grants 
are available in five separate programs, medi- 
cal library grants in seven, health service 
grants in three separate formula grants and 
six project grant programs, and vocational 
education in nine separate formula grant 
programs and six separate project grant au- 
thorizations. 

Categorical programs by themselves too 
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often encourage a narrow view. They focus 
on a specific product to the detriment of 
the needs of the group to be served. We have 
no objection to a diversity of programs and 
approaches; pluralism is high in the hier- 
archy of American values. But, as the recent 
McNerney Task Force on Medicaid aptly put 
it, “One man’s pluralism is another man’s 
incoherence.” In the design and execution 
of public programs, we must have a coordi- 
nated strategy; and a pluralism of approaches 
can never be as important as a coherence of 
outcome, 

Apart from relatively minor administra- 
tive steps which are now underway, Grant 
Consolidation as we have formulated it will 
require Congressional legislation. 

Unfortunately, it seems to be difficult to 
persuade Congress to pass the legislation. A 
grant consolidation bill has been dormant 
in Congress for about a year despite over- 
whelming bipartisan support for such a 
measure. Much of the red tape now hinder- 
ing the grants programs would be eliminated 
if Congress were to act this session. 

Each program has an interest group con- 
stituency; some legislators are reluctant to 
see national program mandates altered, even 
in the face of local needs. But we believe the 
governing units you represent should make 
the decisions on specific allocations in ac- 
cordance with a closer perception of need 
and a more flexible approach. We believe this 
is the direction in which responsible and 
responsive government must move. The task 
is formidable, and the time to confront it 
short. s 

The second major effort is our proposal 
for Fund Transfers. The Administration's S0- 
cial Services Reform Amendments to the 
Family Assistance Act embody just such an 
approach. It is frequently and correctly 
argued that over-centralization of decision- 
making at the Federal level has served to 
sap State and local initiative in identifying 
and addressing major social problems. 

Under our legislative proposal, States and 
localities will be given incentive to coordi- 
nate and integrate their service programs in 
return for submission of a consolidated HEW 
plan. 

A Governor could transfer up to 20 per- 
cent of his Federal grant funds from any 
one included categorical program to another 
of higher priority. This critical reform would 
allow greater flexibility in meeting county 
and local needs, in conjunction with State 
agencies and governors’ offices. And we hope 
it would minimize the chain reaction of dis- 
affection when last minute Federal budget 
alterations create major dislocations in high 
priority Federally-assisted State programs. 

The third of our interrelated thrusts to- 
ward reform is grant streamlining. The Fed- 
eral Assistance Streamline Task Force, ap- 
pointed by Secretary Finch, mounted a ma- 
jor effort to analyze each step of every one 
of the 260 separate HEW grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. Grant processing under each of these 
programs involves an average of 28 steps, and 
each of these steps might contain as many 
as 50 separate actions, s 

The results obtained in our first 50°pro- 
gram reviews have been startling and clearly 
demonstrate the value of reform—particu- 
larly for the grantee. 

A simplified grant processing system was 
developed at the regional level, resulting in 
a decrease of total review time from six 
months to less than two. 

We eliminated non-productive documen- 
tation in 22 State Plan programs, with the 
result that 6,800 fewer pages have to be pre- 
pared and submitted annually by each State. 
We thus saved over $8 million and 867 man 
years of State and Federal effort each year. 

We eliminated 182 of the 516 steps in the 
review process for the 23 project grant pro- 
grams studied, ° 
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We freed 351 man years of State and 
Federal manpower annually by eliminating 
or reducing reports required from grantees. 

The final major reform effort underway is 
decentralization. It is an axiom of our oper- 
ations that we should bring the decision- 
making process of the Federal Government 
close to the State and local areas in which 
the problems lie. In the first months of his 
Administration, President Nixon restructured 
the regional boundaries of the major do- 
mestic agencies in the field so that now their 
headquarter cities are the same, and the 
regions which they cover are uniform in 
their boundaries. This eliminated a great 
amount of wasteful and unnecessary travel 
time. 

Taking this reform as a point of depar- 
ture, HEW has moved to strengthen its 60,- 
000 man regional organization. 

Traditionally, HEW Regional Offices have 
had little authority. We have now shifted 
line authority to Regional Directors and 
Regional Agency Heads, and reduced the 
lines of reporting from 38 to 9. We have made 
the basic policy decision that, so far as 
possible, headquarters staff will concentrate 
on policy development, program direction, 
and evaluation. 

Field personnel will be responsible for de- 
tailed planning and implementation of pro- 
grams, as well as technical and individual 
grant awards and compliance review. 

Throughout this brief inventory of new 
departures emerge certain common themes. 
These are, first of all, structural reforms 
designed to make governmental action re- 
sponsive more quickly, more effectively, and 
more visibly to the areas of greatest human 
need, In tandem they rationalize and inte- 
grate mumerous programs and funding 
sources and target them comprehensively. At 
the same time, they upgrade State and local 
leadership in its effort to identify and articu- 
late human needs, 

These reforms include a long overdue 
emphasis upon creative use of Federal pro- 
grams to build capacity at State, county, 
and local levels, rather than to undermine 
elected and appointed executives of general 
government by bypassing them with each 
new Federal initiative. There is no more 
important thrust in the entire Adminis- 
tration’s program of “New Federalism” than 
this stress on capacity building; we feel that 
our Government Assistance Grants in the 
services amendments represent the most sig- 
nificant initiative in HEW in this effort. 

At the same time that we seek to strength- 
en capacity for planning, evaluating, and 
training personnel for State and local pro- 

, we also stress significantly increased 
accountability of State, county, and local 
executives for the programs operating in 
their jurisdictions. We will seek new com- 
binations of governments across city, county, 
and State lines, to accomplish the tasks of 
revitalization. 

All of these steps, I would reiterate, are 
products of bitter experience, and major 
components of an absolutely critical task of 
governmental reform. 

I believe that government service can be 
consistent with efficiency and with human 
dignity. But to achieve this balance, we must 
recapture a sense of urgency about reform. 

This same kind of concern—this sense of 
urgency and mutual interdependence was ex- 
pressed recently by an author writing on the 
problem of mental retardation. 

Why, the author asked, after a long history 
of neglect, has a grassroots movement to com- 
bat this handicapping condition at last de- 
veloped such momentum? Answering her own 
question, in words I would like to appropriate 
as my own, she replied: ; 

It is because the world is very much with 
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us today. We know (many of us perhaps only 
subconsciously) that if our way of life is to 
survive, every individual, be he handicapped 
or whole, be he a privileged American of an 
under-privileged peasant in India, every in- 
dividual must be counted an individual and 
accorded his place in the sun. 

In the last analysis, it is to that end—the 
cause of individual self-realization ... each 
man’s place in the sun—that we bend our 
efforts at reform. No task is more challenging, 
and no cause more worthy of our concern. 


A LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 


HON. DAVID R. OBEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. OBEY. Mr. Speaker, I am inserting 
in the Recor today an article which ap- 
peared in the July 28 issue of Look maga- 
zine in the form of a letter to the Presi- 
dent from Maj. Murray H. Helfant, U.S. 
Army Medical Corps, who recently re- 
signed his commission. 

Major Helfant’s letter communicates 
more effectively than anything I have 
seen the difference between viewing a 
war in a far off place from the vantage 
point of grand national strategy and 
viewing it from the vantage point of some 
of its most tragic victims. 

Major Helfant’s letter speaks for itself 
and requires no further elaboration. 

The letter follows: 

[Mustrations not printed in Recorp] 


Boston, Mass., 
July, 1970. 

Deak MR. PRESIDENT: I apologize for not 
writing sooner, but it was the difficulty I had 
in resuming the care of civilian patients that 
delayed this letter. I had never completed an 
assignment before without stopping by the 
boss's office to check out and say good-bye. 
However, I hope this note will in some way 
make up for what may seem to you the dis- 
courtesy of relinquishing a commission before 
completing the job. I know that you’ve been 
busy, and even though I once found myself 
in Washington this past winter, I didn’t try 
to see you. Instead, I’m hoping that these 
notes and pictures will get my thoughts 
straight through to you better than I could 
if we had talked at the White House. 

I've tried several times now to explain or 
describe my past few years to others, but I 
must admit that I’ve never felt satisfied with 
the results. Whether it was the distance in 
miles between there and here, or just the 
passage of months that blunted by sensibili- 
ties, I do not know. But I've ineyitably been 
chagrined and depressed after trying to make 
my points. I still awaken at night, confront- 
ing scenes that cannot be obliterated, But 
maybe someday they will be gone. I'm begin- 
ning to forget some of my recent patients’ 
names by now, and I’m hoping that in a few 
years, all my reminiscences will be fainter. 
Nevertheless, I think I owe it to you, and cer- 
tainly to the boys and men who were once 
my patients, to see that this letter somehow 
reaches you. I want to provide you with the 
most straightforward view of what it was like 
by letting some pictures speak for themselves. 

I had been practicing neurosurgery before 
my commissioning, and naturally enough as- 
sumed, I’d soon be in Vietnam. The Army 
does move in strange ways at times, and I 
found myself outside Tokyo for somewhat 
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less than two years. C-141 transport planes 
would pick up our patients at various stag- 
ing facilities in South Vietnam, wherever 
large enough airfields were secure, and would 
fiy them to the next hospital in the evacua- 
tion chain, This meant the Philippines, 
Japan, occasionally Okinawa or the United 
States. It was never clear how the evacua~ 
tion system worked. We had, been told that 
a computer in Saigon controlled the disposi- 
tion of those who were evacuated, but at 
times it seemed that the Vietcong were feed- 
ing data into the computer. Yet we were 
privileged at the 249th General Hospital in 
Japan to see the majority of seriously in- 
jured patients with wounds of the central 
neryous system, and thus had a fair overview 
of how things were in military neurosurgery 
during this time. 

I'm certain that many of our patients 
would not have survived long after initial 
wounding in previous wars. It was not un- 
usual for us to receive gravely brain-injured 
men who had had their initial brain surgery 
within one to two hours of wounding. Need- 
less to say, because of the tactical situation, 
it was sometimes impossible for a helicopter 
to reach a man for twenty-four hours or 
more, but these isolated delays were more 
the exception than the rule, I do not know 
much about how the North Vietnamese han- 
dle the problem of their wounded, but Ido 
not think their medical-evacuation system 
or the early care of their seriously ill is as 
sophisticated or efficient as ours, 

I assume you've never seen the 249th Gen- 
eral Hospital, where I worked. It’s located in 
Asaka, just northwest of Tokyo, and it’s a 
one-thousand-bed general hospital. We re- 
ceived about one thousand wounded each 
month and either evacuated or returned to 
duty slightly less than that number. The 
hospital gates were manned by local Japa- 
nese security guards, and the hospital com- 
plex was protected by a high wire fence. I 
may be mistaken, but to the best of my 
knowledge, during none of the demonstra- 
tions while I was there did any of the local 
Japanese succeed in breaking into the camp 
or the: hospital itself. Security was indeed 
excellent, not only that provided by the 
guards but also that by the riot-trained 
police who came into the camp during the 
more violent demonstrations. I couldn't help 
thinking that we could have used some of 
their know-how during the riots at home 
that we were hearing about. 

Each ward in the hospital had its own 
medical flavor, and one could tel] at a glance 
which subspecialty was represented. We had 
a full service hospital of course and did just 
about anything you could think of, except 
for heart transplants. Things were sort of 
topsy-turvy over there, contrasted with our 
transplant centers back home; we had lots of 
potential donors but no recipients. 

The two neurosurgical wards had between 
sixty and eighty beds, and the evacuation 
system kept our census fairly high. We had 
two fully trained neurosurgeons, myself and 
an awfully nice fellow from southwest of 
Worcester, Mass. All our patients had some- 
thing wrong with one part or another of 
their nervous system—usually something was 
missing after injury. Although we usually 
kept patients between five days and several 
weeks, the turnover could be quite brisk. 
During times of stress—for instance, during 
Tet when the enemy was acquiring its psy- 
chological yictory—we continued our 
patients’ evacuations to the United States 
as briskly as possible: I would usually write 
out the patient's discharge and transfer sum- 
mary at the same time that I did his admis- 
sion history and physical. 

May I suggest that if another “‘Tet-like” 
period occurs in this non-war, it, would save 
& lot of time and effort if patients were sent 
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directly back to the United States from 
Southeast Asia rather than to Japan. Un- 
deniably, Japan is a wonderful land, and 
its culture is fascinating, but so few of 
our patients really enjoyed the time they 
spent there. Mostly, they wanted to know 
why they had come to Japan, and what were 
they doing in that part of the world. I never 
really did find the answer to that question in 
my one year, eleven months and twenty-eight 
days of active duty, and must further con- 
fess that I never heard a very reasonable ex- 
planation of what any American was doing 
over there. 

I wonder if you ever got that report from 
the costs analyst who visited with us in 
Japan. He evidently came from the Depart- 
ment of Defense and was an awfully pleasant 
fellow. I tabulated a list of patients on our 
ward about that time, and tried to determine 
from a medical point of view what percentage 
actually benefited in their treatment by com- 
ing to Japan instead of taking an extra five 
or six hours to go directly home. We had 
somewhat more than sixty patients on the 
two wards then, and I could honestly say 
that two or perhaps three of them might have 
benefited by not taking the more direct route. 
I'm not quite certain of the final figure the 
Pentagon was given, but I was told that 
the costs analyst received from our medical 
command in Japan the statement that fifty 
to fifty-five percent of our men benefited 
from their time with us. It is interesting 
to see how the assessment of the situation 
varies depending on what level in the chain 
of command you are watching from. 

This young fellow has a fairly typical 
wound. What he’s lost are his maxillary 
sinus, both eyes, and both frontal paris of 
the brain. We saw a lot of this type of in- 
jury, and it was handled very well in Viet- 
nam. It involved the combined services of 
ear, nose and throat, ophthalmology and 
neurosurgery. Fortunately, the loss of both 
frontal lobes of the brain dulls one’s emo- 
tions somewhat, and these patients were not 
as distressed at. their plight as would be a 
similar patient without associated brain 
injury. 

Many of our patients with this degree of 
brain injury showed very little resentment 
against the circumstances that found them 
in Vietnam. It was, of course, not feasible to 
consider the question of the possible effects 
of lobotomies on large numbers of patients 
who were also wounded but were more resent- 
ful and angry. In one sense, the more severe- 
ly brain-injured were fortunate in that they 
were less aware of their deficits and certainly 
experienced less anguish. I doubt the same 
would hold true of their families. 

I was never entirely satisfied with treating 
a slightly more severe type of problem. Brief- 
ly, the difficulty arlses because such a large 
amount of nose, middie face anu base of 
skull are destroyed, along with brain sub- 
stance, Infection and continued leaking of 
spinal fluid were most difficult to manage. 
I do not think we have found an ideal way 
yet of treating this type of injury. 

The loss of tissue in land-mine Injuries is 
rather common, Such wounds are extensively 
debrided in Vietnam, and after five to seven 
days of care, they are either further debrided 
of dead and necrotic tissue or sutured. Many 
of our men had multiple-fragment wounds 
from rockets, land mines, booby traps or mor- 
tars. When the brain or spinal cord was also 
damaged, they’c be assigned to our neuro- 
surgical service and we'd have an opportunity 
to extend and broaden our general surgical 
‘experience with caring for their associated 
inju-tes. 

Injuries such as the ones I photographed 
in my operating room are really what 
prompted me to write you the letter. The 
burden of what’s on my mind these days is 
really about patients such as these. I admit 
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I'm not terribly interested in dominoes, or 
in Laos, or in who's threatening whom in 
Cambodia or Thailand. My background is not 
in power politics, or in Southeast Asian cul- 
ture; it’s in caring for patients and in trying 
to make sick people well. I must admit I’ve 
had a terribly difficult time trying to under- 
stand why these young kids were being 
mashed in Vietnam when I thought they 
should be back home growing up a little, or 
with their wives and children, or with par- 
ents and friends. 

This particular patient has had a pene- 
trating wound of the brain. Many of our 
patients had such wounds. Their course after 
injury covered a fairly wide spectrum. Some 
men died in hospitals in Vietnam, some died 
in the Philippines or in Japan, and some 
died back in the States. Some survived to 
reach veterans’ hospitals, and some returned 
to civilian life. There are some brain-injured 
men who will one day resume the support of 
their families and eventually return to ways 
of living pretty much the same as before 
they went off to non-war. These are the 
luckier ones who'll bear only a few scars. 
Their less lucky comrades will have a para- 
lyzed limb, or two or three or four. Some 
will be quite bright and alert again, but some 
will not be able to speak, reason, protest or 
assent. It’s for these, a sort of silent major- 
ity, that I’m writing you. 

If you had visited our ward, you might 
have seen young soldiers on their sides and 
facing down so that they will not aspirate or 
breathe into their lungs any excess secre- 
tions or vomit that would make their situa- 
tion more precarious. Tubes carry moist air 
through small holes cut in their windpipes, 
and this makes it easier for the staff to as- 
pirate secretions and prevent pneumonia. 
With a large number of unconscious pa- 
tients, these measures greatly reduced the 
incidence of pulmonary complications. As 
you can appreciate, these patients are unable 
to cough if they are deeply comatose, and 
they're not aware of the need to empty their 
bladders or evacuate their bowels. 

The Vice Presidents’ recent remarks that if 
we had shown a little more backbone in the 
Republic of Vietnam we would have won the 
war sooner reminded me of one young man 
I had treated. He had had a complete loss 
of spinal-cord substance in his midback with 
resultant inability to feel or move his legs. 
A small amount of bone protruded through 
his surgical incision and this was obviously 
infected, as was the surrounding tissue. We 
discovered that the whole vertebral body, 
a fairly vital part of this boy’s backbone, 
was infected. When I grasped the bone itself 
and pulled gently, the entire segment re- 
leased from its surroundings, This is a fairly 
easy maneuver in the autopsy room on a 
cadaver, but I confess I had never before 
done this or heard of it being done to a 
living person. 

The Red Cross and other girl workers were 
awfully helpful to our troops as they re- 
turned from the combat zones. In cases like 
this boy's, for instance, they would write 
home and let the Stateside family know how 
the young soldier, soon to be veteran, was 
getting along. Their aid was invaluable with 
the sightless, paralyzed, amputated and 
mentally subdued, of course. In our ward, 
these girls often helped with patients con- 
fined to CircOlectric beds. These beds were 
so useful that I often thought the Veterans 
Administration should see to it that each 
quadriplegic patient who reached home re- 
ceived one along with his discharge papers. 
These powered beds were most useful at our 
hospital in Japan, as the staff could adjust 
a patient’s position not only for comfort 
but also for nursing wounds other than 
crippling spinal injuries. As you may realize, 
one of the biggest problems Ín these cases 
is that not only do the patients have no 
movement of their limbs, but they also have 
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no sensation of their paralyzed parts, and 
these areas May break down, become ne- 
crotic and thus rather difficult to manage. 

The wounds could be quite devastating to 
the brain. I was impressed by the amount 
of brain one could lose and still live, in a 
way. As I'm sure you know, in most people, 
the brain is a fairly important organ, and 
when mortar fragments, or dirt, or splinters 
of bone scatter through the head, it’s pretty 
hard not to cause some fairly extensive in- 
jury. One boy with a very damaged head was 
so ill when he reached Japan that it was ap- 
parent he was not going to survive to make 
the trip home. His parents came over to 
spend his last days with him. I might just 
mention the local problem with the wound. 
You see, he had lost a great deal of skull and 
brain covering along with his scalp, and the 
wound and underlying brain were infected 
and under very increased tension. 

Well, in any event, Christmas Eve arrived, 
and the children from one of the local 
schools were serenading the wards of the hos- 
pital while this boy's parents maintained 
their vigil. As the youngsters came onto the 
ward, you could have hoped for a little bit 
of a miracle, but instead, the patient passed 
on at that moment. We all celebrated Christ- 
mas in different ways that year. 

I must sadly confess that from my vantage 
point, we weren't winning very much. 
Clearly, it was a long time ago that we were 
told we'd soon be done with it. We were as- 
sured and reassured that victory was almost 
in sight. Now, I wouldn't presume to con- 
tradict men who were my military superiors, 
and I wouldn’t for a moment question the 
statements of either the elected representa- 
tives of the South Vietnamese people, or of 
our own field commanders and generals in 
the Republic of Vietnam, but I would in all 
humility submit that these boys and men 
who came under my care were not cheered 
by the thought that we were winning. These 
boys felt that they had lost; and, of course, 
in a simplistic sense, I guess that they had 
lost—an arm, a few legs, some brain, a little 
bone, a kidney, a lung or spleen, perhaps 
some liver. I must sadly observe that despite 
our cheery casualty figures and the statistic 
that we've killed fifteen times as many North 
Vietnamese and Vietcong as they've killed of 
us, the fact remains that many of my 
patients felt that they had lost. 

Still, I have nothing but praise for your 
attempts to extricate us from that part of 
the world. If I could ever help in any way, 
short of reentering the military, please feel 
free to call on me. But back to the main 
substance of why I wanted to write you. 

I guess it’s difficult to avoid giying you 
the impression that I'm sort of an anti-war 
kind of person. I admit that I didn’t feel too 
strongly one way or the other before putting 
on my uniform. It really took very little time 
to realize that there were better ways of 
dying for one’s country than the ways we 
devised for our younger brothers and neigh- 
bors. Not all my patients were draftees or 
short-termers who were anxious to serve their 
hitch and get out; we often had patients 
on the ward who were career soldiers, and at 
times we even had some Officers. 

My own ward was fairly characteristic. 
Comatose patients certainly can be seen 
wherever much, neurosurgery is being done, 
but we had a rather large volume of them. 
The Army cared for its paraplegic and quad- 
riplegic patients with Stryker frames and 
CircOlectric beds that provided movements 
and changes of position the men could not 
provide themselves. In our ward, we had 
quite a bit of difficulty trying to decide who 
should continue evacuation back to the 
States and who should return to combat. I’m 
glad to hear that the burden of making this 
decision has been eased, and that all pa- 
tients who reach Japan are now able to con- 
tinue home. I must confess this seems quite 
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reasonable; the other way seemed somewhat 
cruel—almost like sending men back to com- 
bat because they hadn't been hurt badly 
enough the first time. 

Enlisted men or officers, the most com- 
mon problem we had was the patient who 
had his skull and brain and overlying scalp 
debrided and remained in Vietnam. After 
some days, if there was much tension on 
the wound margins, and sometimes even if 
there wasn't, the margins would begin to 
separate, and blood, pus or brain tissue would 
extrude through the original incision. We'd 
treat such problems by reopening, carefully 
cleaning and resuturing and leaving a few 
tubes and drains under the scalp through 
which the staff would insert antibiotics in 
the postoperative period. With the aid of 
these drugs and excellent nursing care, many 
of these potentially lethal wounds were 
healed. 

I'd like just once more to reemphasize 
that I do not intend this letter as criticism 
or expression of disapproval. Why, you 
weren't even my Commander-in-Chief dur- 
ing most of this time, and the President who 
preceded you was being reassured that the 
end was just around the corner, that the 
enemy was on his last legs, that we had just 
to buckle down a little longer and the coon- 
skin would be on our wall, etc. 

I was happy to read not long ago that the 
Army Chief of Staff has stated that the Viet- 
nam war has technologically been a great 
success. I assumed he must have had in 
mind such developments as a MUST unit. 
This is a Medical Unit Self-contained Trans- 
portable and will certainly be useful in sit- 
uations where a small hospital must be rap- 
idly set up near a large disaster area. If I 
understand the concept correctly, the idea is 
to send the hospital to any area where large 
numbers of casualties are being generated. 
I must apologize at this point for a tempo- 
rary diversion. g 

I had never before thought of sick or 
wounded people as being generated. It's a 
concept I learned during my indoctrination 
period at Fort Sam Houston in Texas. You 
will agree, surely, that it is a modern way 
of thinking about these problems. It’s clearly 
much nicer to sit in conference and hear 
about five hundred or five thousand casu- 
alties being generated in a given situation. 
It’s a much nicer way to think of large 
groups of people in this manner, somewhat 
like electricity being generated at some 
power plant or other. Well, in any event, I 
just could never get it into my own head, or 
discipline myself to think of my patients in 
this fashion—being generated here, stored 
there, tr , re-stored, etc. This prob- 
ably accounts for my hesitancy in being 
more outspoken with that costs analyst 
from the Pentagon. I just couldn't convince 
him that we were dealing with patients, not 
packages. 

I must confess that despite the nice com- 
mendation the country has given me, and 
despite your enthusiastic support during 
this conflict, I didn’t ever come to feel that 
being part of the Army team was really my 
cup of tea. I just never managed to get into 
the spirit of it. Perhaps for future doctor- 
draftees, you might haye someone in the 
Pentagon devise a drill somewhat lke the 
one they use in the military chaplain’s 
school—something to get the men in the 
mood, If my sources are correct, and I be- 
lieve they are, then the young chaplains at 
one stage in their training were expected to 
join in the ritual chanting of “kill, kill, kill.” 

This letter has far exceeded my original 
intention of just jotting down a quick note; 
but if it’s provided you with any informa- 
tion or a viewpoint somewhat different from 
what has reached you through more stand- 
ard and orthodox channels, then it has cer- 
tainly been worth my time. I do hope I have 
not bored you, either, with my thoughts or 
these photographs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


When I left active duty and was being dis- 
charged through Oakland, I was gratified to 
see a welcoming sign in the corridor. I re- 
gretted only that my own patients who had 
been evacuated through medical channels 
were unable to see the concrete expression of 
their nation’s gratitude. 

I appreciated the opportunity of visiting 
Japan and of broadening my medical experi- 
ence during that time. I regret that we lost 
so many men, not only in Vietnam, but also 
in our overseas hospitals. Some of the casual- 
ties were more difficult to retrieve or repair 
than others. Caring for the wounded is in- 
deed a privilege; but I was never able to con- 
vince myself that they had been wounded 
for any good end. They were, after wound- 
ing, and I’m certain before wounding also, 
the finest men I’ve seen. But I cannot help 
but point out my feeling that this war was 
unworthy of them. They gave too much in 
that far-off place—and we should not have 
sent them there. 

I know that you deplore this conflict as 
much and as intensely as I, perhaps for dif- 
ferent reasons. I did hope that sharing these 
few pictures and thoughts with you would 
in some way explain why I felt compelled to 
submit my resignation as I did, rather than 
to extend my time in the Army. There are, 
happily enough, younger men now available 
to carry on the neurosurgical tradition in 
and after combat. I do hope that they are 
made of stronger stuff inside than I, and that 
their tours of duty will not remain in their 
minds quite so indelibly as has mine. 

Knowing how the military operates, I'm 
certain that neither you nor your predeces- 
sors have had the opportunity to see these 
scenes. We who were fortunate enough to be 
brought into active service as two-year doc- 
tors have, of course. When we reported for 
duty, the threats that our orders would be 
changed for Vietnam if we didn’t extend for 
a third year seemed somewhat hollow. None 
of our group being indoctrinated at San An- 
tonio was cowed. Things evidently later 
changed, for we had several men appear in 
Japan this past year after having extended 
their tours of duty for that very reason. I 
must admit that I was never terribly im- 
pressed by the personnel procedures or pro- 
curement policies of the Army: But if the 
courts allow this practice to continue, then 
I suspect the military may have found a way 
to get one-and-one-half times as much wear 
out of this former group of two-year doctors. 
I congratulate your planners. 

I really had hoped. to send you this note 
while I was still on active duty, but we were 
somewhat busy most of the time, and my 
colleagues and superiors cautioned me that 
it might be more appropriate to allow a 
seemly interval to pass before trying to record 
my recollections for you. I’m afraid I’m leav- 
ing out a great deal that seemed important 
to me at the time, but I’m nevertheless able 
to recall a few glimpses of what was oc- 
curring. I had been told that if I waited long 
enough, perhaps the war would go away. I 
did wait, but it didn't seem to go away at 
all. 

Yours very truly, 
Murray H. HELFANT, 
Major (Resigned), U.S. Army Medical 
Corps. 
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EXPLANATION OF DIGEST NEWS 
ITEM 


HON. BOB WILSON 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr: Speaker, A ref- 


erence was made yesterday to the man- 
ner in which the Republican congres- 
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sional committee reported in its Daily 
Digest the death of one of our colleagues, 
Michael Kirwan. As you know, the Digest 
is a summary of news items carried on 
the Associated Press and United Press 
International news wires in our com- 
mittee headquarters. Unfortunately, the 
Digest item about our colleague’s death 
consisted of the first paragraph of a UPI 
story which was far from complimentary 
in capsuling Mike Kirwan’s distinguished 
career in the House. I regret that this 
item was carried in the Digest. Those of 
us who worked with Mike Kirwan ad- 
mired and respected him. Even though 
he and I squared off every election year 
as chairmen of our respective parties’ 
congressional campaign committees, I 
considered Mike a friend and know he 
would understand the sincerity of my 
apology regarding this matter. 


HOW LONG, MR. PRESIDENT, 
BEFORE YOU REPLY? 


HON. WILLIAM (BILL) CLAY 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. Speaker, on July 23, 
Congressmen STOKES, HAWKINS, and I 
wrote to President Nixon indicating our 
concern for the President’s failure to give 
audience to black representatives or con- 
sideration to the problems of black 
Americans. 

In Vietnam, the President says he is 
pursuing an honorable peace which will 
allow him to “save face.” And I main- 
tain—that if the policy of this Govern- 
ment shall be to “save face” or to pursue 
honor—the policy should begin at home, 
particularly with black Americans. 

Much has been said about the Nixon 
administration plotting great plans for 
directing funds into the hands of black 
businessmen. Much has been said about 
the creation of a special office of minor- 
ity enterprise to coordinate programs to 
serve black citizens aspiring to take part 
in the capitalist system. 

But in truth, there is no money for 
black business nor any authority or di- 
rective for the office of minority enter- 
prise to follow. The hoax would be 
humorous were it not so tragic. 

I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the following accounts of the Nixon 
failure to follow through on their rhet- 
oric. Upon reading the account from the 
Detroit Free Press of July 1, 1970, and the 
report by columnist Jack Anderson car- 
ried in the Washington Post, July 13, 
1970—my colleagues may better under- 
stand the alienation of black America. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, 
July-1, 1970] 
AID TO BLACK BUSINESSES FIZZLES 

WASHINGTON. —The administration's plan 
to produce more minority-group capitalists, 
one of President Nixon’s major campaign 
pledges, has fallen far short of its goals. 

Under. programs announced last fall, hun- 
dreds of companies in partnership with the 
federal government were to make millions of 
dollars available to minorities by June 30. 
It has not happened. 
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Last October, Commerce Secretary Maurice 
H. Stans named 18 companies that planned 
to set up investment firms to finance maae 
ity-group businessmen under a p 
called “Project Enterprise.” He said the iist 
would grow tò 100 companies, with financial 
leverage of up to $500 million by June 30. 

So far only nine companies have kept their 
pledge, at $150,000 each with 2-to-1 federal 
matching money. Not all nine haye yet 
granted loans. 

The secretary also reported In October that 
20 major oil companies had promised to in- 
crease the’ number of gas station franchises 
held by members of minority groups to 25,000 
within five years and to bring the percentage 
of ownership up to the minorities’ percentage 
of the population. The companies have four 
years to go, but they have made a slow be- 
ginning, an official said. 

Most participants in the program are 
black, and it began as “black capitalism.” 
But under pressure from Spanish-speaking 
groups, officials now refer to it as minority 
entrepreneurship. One official pointed out 
that the Dallas investment agency financed 
@ cargo airline, Aztec Airways, owned by 
Mexican-Americans. 

Another program pushed by the Commerce 
Department was to induce companies to 
place their franchises, especially food fran- 
chises, in minority communities. That effort 
is doing poorly. 

Interviews with officials and visits to sev- 
eral cities demonstrated that the programs 
were moving much more slowly than anyone 
had anticipated, and that the administra- 
tion was being criticized for it. 

Two exceptions are automobile dealer- 
ships that have gone to minority-group 
members and community development pro- 
grams operated by the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Deputy Commerce Secretary Rocco C. 
Siciliano said general progress had not kept 
pace with expectations and we blamed the 
cooling of the economy. 

“I think we've made extraordinary prog- 
ress, considering the state of the economy," 
he said. “It’s hard to imbue businessmen 
with social consciousness when business is 
bad, And social consciousness doesn’t stop 
at just talking to them. 

“The problem isn't getting them to serve 
on committees or give donations, but to 
make capitalists out of people who don't 
have a business heritage.” 

Siciliano echoed complaints heard from 
persons in several cities about getting banks 
to go along with the programs. 

“One of our big problems is that we still 
have to get the banking community to un- 
derstand and to participate fully,” he said. 
“A number of individual banks are in the 
vanguard, but we're still working to get the 
bulk of them committed.” 

Under the minority business plan, a com- 
pany puts up $150,000, which is doubled by 
the Small Business Administration. The SBA 
also guarantees up to $15 of bank money for 
every $1 of original capital. Thus, an agency 
capitalized at $300,000 could produce up 
to $4.5 million of financing for minority 
businesses. 


[From the Washington Post, July 13, 1970] 
STANS OFFERS MINORITIES PIPEDREAMS 
(By Jack Anderson) 

The Nixon administration has used a pub- 
lic relations fraud to build up the hopes of 
blacks, Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who dream of owning their own busi- 
messes. 

The Commerce Department has publicized 
opportunities that do not exist and promised 
money that is not available. The glowing 
statistics put out by the Commerce Depart- 
ment have turned out to be based, in part, 
on shaky figures and wishful thinking. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


During the 1968 presidential campaign, 
Richard Nixon held out hope that the minor- 
ities could share in the full fruits of capital- 
ism. He promised to help the people of the 
ghettos acquire their own shops. Conserva- 
tive business sense could deal with poverty, 
he said, more effectively than could liberal 
pipe dreams, 

Traveling salesman for the Nixon plan is 
Secretary of Commerce Maurice Stans, who 
has whirled through 10 cities gusted by a 
showstorm of press releases. In troubled 
urban centers such as Harlem and Chicago, 
Stans has gathered together hundreds of 
blacks, Puerto Ricans and Mexican-Amer!- 
cans to tell of the opportunities awaiting 
them. 

He has dangled before minority audiences 
$301 million in federal funds that are sup- 
posed to be available this year to help them 
become businessmen. He has boasted of com- 
mitments the Nixon administration has 
gained from chain companies willing tu 
franchise shops and stores to minority own- 
ers. 

The program, indeed, offers opportunities 
for minority businessmen. But the prospects 
are neither as plentiful nor as golden as the 
official ballyhoo proclaims, 


ELUSIVE $301 MILLION 


All too often, those who pursue the gov- 
ernment promises are rewarded only with 
false hopes. The $301 million figure, for ex- 
ample, was never more than a public rela- 
tions guess. This column has spent three 
weeks tracking down the funds that were 
supposed to make up the $301 million. Our 
discovery: The actual amount available to 
promote minority capitalism had painfully 
shrunk. 

The biggest cut of the $301 million pie was 
supposed to be provided by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, which was marked down 
for $74.3 million in direct loans. The final 
figure for the fiscal year, which ended on 
June 30, isn’t available yet. But with only 
a couple of weeks unreported, the SBA had 
laid out only $68.1 million. The agency had 
also made only $81.7 million in guarantees, 
as contrasted with their trumpeted goal of 
$144.4 million, 

At many agencies, the officials knew noth- 
ing about the funds they supposedly were 
contributing as their part of the $301 million 
goal. The search for the correct figures often 
led reporters for this column into a hopeless 
bureaucratic quagmire. 

Back at the Commerce Department, spokes- 
man Israel Rubin said the $301 million fig- 
ure was “just a goal,” but he couldn't iden- 
tify who had set the goal. 

Secretary Stans, on his whirlwind visits, 
preaches to a folder labeled "Minority Enter- 
prise Profile.” The folder is stuffed full of 
glowing facts prepared for him by the Office 
of Minority Business Enterprise Information 
Center. Copies of the summaries for several 
cities, marked “Not for Distribution, Official 
Use Only,” have been examined by this 
column, 

The Chicago summary, for example, boasts: 
“Twenty franchisors have committed more 
than 44 Chicago franchise opportunities.” A 
check of the franchisor list, however, re- 
vealed that most had committed no specific 
number of franchises. Some weren't plan- 
ning offerings in the Chicago area at all and 
had no idea how their names got on the 
list. 

In New York City, Stans visited Harlem 
and the Puerto Rican community with 
pledges of 300 franchises from 38 companies, 
A check of several on the list revealed they, 
too, are trying to place minority business- 
men but aren't committed to specific 
numbers. 

OMBE’s Walter Sorg talked enthusiastic- 
ally to this column about minority fran- 
chising. About 2,000 franchises have been 
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placed, he said, since the program began a 
year ago. He admitted that there had been 
a “slip up” in some of the statistics and that 
few franchisors had made “firm commit- 
ments.” He also agreed that minority fran- 
chising isn't proceeding as rapidly as the 
Nixon administration had hoped. But he 
blamed the erratic economy and tight money. 


EDITORIALS SUPPORT ANTI- 
SECRECY AMENDMENTS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, edi- 
torials from around the country continue 
to support the adoption of antisecrecy 
amendments to the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act. These amendments would 
help penetrate the veil of secrecy which 
currently shrouds House procedures and 
operations. 

I would like to draw particular atten- 
tion to the editorial which appeared in 
this morning’s Washington Post entitled 
“Open House,” which deals with passage 
on Monday of the O’Neill-Gubser amend- 
ment to record teller votes. In my judg- 
ment, and in the judgment of the Post, 
the House on Monday went a long way 
toward restoring public confidence in our 
governmental institutions generally and 
in the Congress particularly. 

In addition to the Post editorial, I in- 
clude a sampling of other editorials from 
around the country supporting the anti- 
secrecy amendments. The editorials are 
from the Los Angeles Times, the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette, the New Orleans 
Times-Picayune, and the Detroit Free 
Press. 

Open House 

Those cheers that echoed in the House of 
Representatives on Monday may have vio- 
lated Cannon’s Rules but they were never- 
theless very much in order. They were cheers 
for democracy, for the basic idea of repre- 
sentative government, for the concept of gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed. 
They came in response to a historic House 
decision to put an end, at long last, to its 
ancient practice of voting in secret on 
amendments to pending legislation. By an 
almost unanimous voice vote, the members 
of the House approved an amendment to the 
congressional reorganization bill providing 
that in the future they shall be recorded by 
name as they pass up the aisle to vote on 
amendments. 

The House, at the same time, approved 
some other exceedingly salutary changes in 
its procedures. It agreed to permit at least 
10 minutes of debate on any amendment 
printed in advance in the Congressional Rec- 
ord, And it approved the installation of elec- 
tronic voting equipment to speed up roll 
calls—provided that later on the House de- 
cides that it wishes to tally its divisions in 
this modern, efficient and sensible fashion. 
More's the pity that it did not decide also to 
make committee meetings open to the public 
as @ general rule, All these changes are simply 
devices for transacting the public business in 
public. They will serve at once to help the 
representatives themselves to know what they 
are doing and to help their constituents to 
know what they have done. 

Because in their present form the changes 
are amendments to a bill which must have 
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the concurrence of the Senate before it can 
become law, one cannot yet regard them. as 
jaits accomplis. But the support for them 
in the House was s0 strong, so healthy and 
so overwhelming that: one can reasonably 
suppose the House would adopt them as 
rules of its own if the Senate should fail to 
translate them into an act of Congress. They 
reflect great credit on the House and will 
surely enhance the confidence of the coun- 
try in its government. 

Secrecy in the House is one of those.curious 
folkways perpetuated as tradition long after 
the purpose for which it was originally con- 
trived has been forgotten. The House of Com- 
mons in England undertook to keep its pro- 
ceedings secret in order to protect its mem- 
bers from reprisals by James I and Charles I 
in the 17th century. The practice, designed to 
offset despotism, soon proved itself despotic. 
It led to all sorts of abuses difficult to un- 
mask and to rebuke because responsibility 
for them could not be discerned. “Next to 
the existence of open constituencies, and a 
fair mode of election,” the historian Lecky 
wrote, “the best security a nation can possess 
for the fidelity of its representatives is to be 
found in the system of parliamentary re- 
porting. But this was also wanting. The 
theory of the statesmen of the first half of 
the 18th century was that the electors had no 
right to know the proceedings of their repre- 
sentatives, and it was only after a long and 
dangerous struggle, which was not termi- 
nated until the reign of George TIT, that the 
right of printing debates was virtually con- 
ceded.” 

The right of a free people to know how 
their elected representatives vyote is a right 
without which elections can be considered 
neither free nor meaningful. The House of 
Commons this long ago. The 
House of Representatives honors its . best 
values in joining them now as a genuinely 
representative body. 


CONGRESS, Heat THYSELF 


(Issue: How democratic can the House of 
Representatives claim to be when it con- 
ducts. so much important business 
secretly?) 

Offhand, we can’t think of any democratic 
legislative body that conducts as much of 
its important business in secret as the U.S. 
House of Representatives. 

Congressmen cast crucial votes anony- 
mously on issues as important as the anti- 
ballistic missile, the Indochina war, crime 
prevention and funds for the supersonic 
transport, 

The powerful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee holds every one of its 300 annual 
meetings behind doors closed to press and 
public. In fact nearly half of all House com- 
mittee hearings are held in secret. 

Committee votes are taken secretly. 

And even when House hearings are open, 
radio and -television are never permitted. 

This week the House has the opportunity 
to make itself a more open, democratic in- 
stitution, A bipartisan group of Congress- 
men is trying to reform some of the-old 
procedures. 

The most important reform would abolish 
the medieval practice of avoiding a roll 
call—not voting by name—on some of the 
most important and’sensitive matters that 
come before the House. 

This procedure, which occurs while the 
whole House-is sitting technically'as a com- 
mittee to amend bills, was devised by Parlia- 
ment. several centuries ago to protect the 
members under a cloak of anonymity from 
the king’s displeasure, Parliament gave up 
the practice in 1832 as mo longer necessary: 
the Senate does mot-have it; but the House, 
perhaps from laziness, perhaps from fear of 
constituents’ displeasure, has kept it up. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


It ought. to go. 

Congressmen sometimes hide behind the 
practicn to vote secretly in contradiction to 
their publicly announced positions. And be- 
cause the votes are not recorded, such bal- 
lotings often bring only a third of the House 
to the floor. Yet it is in these anonymous 
ballots that the heart of important legisla- 
tion is often written, The unrecorded but 
crucial vote on continuing funds for the 
supersonic transport plane recently was de- 
cided by only 194 of the 435 members of the 
House. 

The other proposed reforms, though less 
important, would be useful: committee hear- 
ings to be closed only by a majority vote 
of the committee, committee meetings to be 
less dependent on the whim of the chairman, 
committees to be opened to radio and tele- 
vision coverage on majority vote of a com- 
mittee, the votes taken in a committee to be 
made public, 

There is a good deal of argument in Wash- 
ington about the effect on ‘legislation of 
removing some of the secrecy from House 
business, but there can hardly be much 
dispute about the principle. The public’s 
business really ought to be conducted in 
public. 

Incidentally, the crucial votes taken this 
week on these reforms will probably be cast 
anonymously. 


ANTI-SECRECY RULES, DESERVE PASSAGE 


If secrecy is abhorrent in law-making, and 
it usually is, the House of Representatives 
this week has an opportunity to mend its 
ways. 

Many of the telling votes in the federal 
House are on amendments. But when repre- 
sentatives vote on these amendments, how 
they vote is a secret. For many of them this 
is a cosy arrangement; people back home 
don’t know how’their congressman voted. 

Under the proposed reform—one’ of the 
more than 100 involving rules and proce- 
dures—the public would know who -voted 
how. Aside from. the elimination of secrecy, 
the rule change would also have the effect 
of stimulating attendance on the House floor. 
So the public would not only know who 
voted how but who didn’t vote at all. 

The House Democratic whip, Hale Boggs, 
is for the rules change as is the majority 
leader, Carl Albert of Oklahoma. 

A companion betterment in rules would 
also have the benefit of opening more House 
committee meetings to public and press. 
About half are now held behind closed doors. 

Few reform measures haye been in the 
public eye as these to conduct public busi- 
ness publicly. They have the backing of a bi- 
partisan group of House member-reformers 
and should likewise enjoy widespread popu- 
lar support. We believe the public would be 
willing to hold Congress in higher esteem if 
Congress deserved it. 

SECRET BALLOTING REDUCES RESPONSIBILITY 
IN House 

Though the U.S. House of Representatives, 
of all American politica] institutions, is sup- 
posed to be the most responsive to popular 
will, its members in fact often function in 
genteel obscurity. By the’ very force of num- 
bers they are shielded from the glare of pub- 
lic attention that follows the movements of 
the President or even: of a United States 
senator. 

Many of the members like it that way. 
They can, with a little luck, enjoy the prerog- 
atives of office free of voter interference. It 
can be a pleasant sinecure, like a safe and 
obscure vice presidency in the family firm. 

Moreover, we the people have permitted 
the House from colonial times to operate by 
rules that make it more difficult to tell what 
the boys have done. Because of numbers, 
roll call votes in the House are time-consum- 
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ing. So much of the House’s business is done 
in committee-of-the-whole, by teller vote or 
division of the House or voice. It is an effi- 
cient way of doing legislative business. 

Efficient, yes—but it also encourages the 
protection..of House members from the 
vagaries of public opinion. In other words, 
it lets them hide from thelr constituents 
what they are really doing. By voting on a 
preliminary vote in a way that he would not 
on a final roll-call, the member may seem to 
stand for one thing and actually work a 
quite opposite end. i 

There are times, certainly, when this has 
worked for the long-term public. interest, 
when a congressman has been more respon- 
sible in private than he would haye been in 
public. But it has also tended to make the 
House. less responsive, so that it seems to be 
less influenced than the Senate by public 
opinion. 

Now a vehicle is at hand for changing the 
practice of permitting secret preliminary 
votes. The House is considering a relatively 
mild bill to reorganize its rules. That in it- 
Self is something: The last time any major 
changes were made was in 1947. 

A group of insurgent congressmen, react- 
ing to the wave of demands for more re- 
sponsive government, is. seeking an amend- 
ment to end secret votes on preliminary mo- 
tions. The House Administration Commit- 
tee is also considering a proposal to estab- 
lish electronic voting machines in the House, 
which Would make roll calls simpler and 
faster. 

The House might not really be all that 
much better with its members’ records laid 
out for all to see. At least, though, repre- 
sentatives would know that an unruly news- 
paper or a ruthless opponent might haul out 
the old record and expose what the members 
had done. That, after all, is supposed to be 
the idea in a representative government. 

Which is, we are sure, what the House 
members want to provide us. 


How CONGRESS Keeps ITS SECRETS 


Although dt is supposed to be the peo- 
ple's- branch of government, Congress has 
devised a number of trade secrets to keep 
the public from knowing too much—anti- 
quated voting procedures; an inaccurate and 
unreadable daily journal, concealed employ- 
es payrolis, a habit of passing backdoor pay 
increases that avoid record votes, and vari- 
ous other prerogatives that come in handy 
at election time. 

Members of the House of Representatives 
borrowed the habit of nonrecord voting from 
the English Parliament, which abolished the 
practice in 1832—and went on to achieve 
new greatness. A bipartisan group of House 
members now is seeking to reduce the num- 
ber of nonrecord votes, open up commit- 
tee meetings, and preserve roll-call votes in 
committee sessions for public inspection. 

Nonreecord votes usually are taken when 
the House is sitting as a whole committee 
amending bills. Amendments, many of them 
going to the essence of the bill, are decided 
by voice votes, by “divisions” in which mem- 
bers simply stand in their places: to be 
counted, or by “teller” votes in which mem- 
bers troop chummily and anonymously up 
the aisle in “yea” and “nay” lines, with no 
Official record taken. To the casual visitor, 
it may look like mass confusion, but cru- 
cial amendments on such matters as ap- 
propriations for the supersonic transport 
and anti-ballistic missile have been decided 
in this manner. To be sure, there is a formal 
vote later on whether to kill or pass the 
bill, but often these votes have no real 
significance, once controversial amendments 
are disposed of. 

The reform-minded congressmen may be 
acting not.so much in the interest of dis- 
seminating public information, but because 
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various lobbies have taken to publicizing 
unofficial and probably inaccurate tallies of 
nonrecord votes. Not surprisingly, House 
members have expressed resentment over the 
gallery “snoopers,” ly if the report 
ts not accurate. But the condition is easily 
cured. The House might follow the exam- 
ple of supposedly more unprogressive state 
legislatures and install voting machines. If 
this be too great a shock in an electronic 
age, some other simple device (a bakeshop 
customer tag?) could be used. 

All that is lacking, really, is the will of 
our elected representatives to play fair with 
their constituents and achieve a reform 
Parliament brought about nearly 140 years 
ago. It is ironic—and possibly an indica- 
tion of the legislators’ collective mood—that 
voting on all the proposed amendments 
probably will be done on a nonrecord 
basis. Bad habits are hard to break. 


FOR ORGANIZED CRIME 
PROSECUTORS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to announce my cosponsor- 
ship of H.R. 16133, a bill to provide train- 
ing for Federal, State, and local officials 
engaged in the prosection of organized 
crime, 

The rising crime rate is no secret to 
anyone in this country as we are bom- 
barded by statistics with every news- 
paper we pick up. But one element of the 
rising crime problem which escapes such 
mathematical scrutiny is organized 
crime. This scourgé has worked its way 
into nearly all facets of our society, and 
in spite of concentrated efforts still re- 
mains largely elusive and uncontrolled. 

For organized crime is a business; a 
deadly but successful business which 
takes its toll in the lives of un- 
suspecting citizen. The men behind these 
organizations, though often known to 
police, many times escape prosecution 
because of familiarity with loopholes in 
the law, and financial resources to hire 
the most competent minds in the legal 
field. 

My experiences as a former municipal 
judge, defense and prosecuting attorney 
have repeatedly impressed upon me the 
urgent need for specialized training in 
dealing with organized crime. We have a 
large number of extremely talented at- 
torneys in this country, but for the most 
part these persons have had no experi- 
ence in the particular subtleties peculiar 
to organized crime. H.R. 16133 will be 
instrumental in preparing prosecuting 
attorneys for problems they may be ex- 
pected to face in dealing with elements 
of organized crime: 

There are of course existing laws which 
can be utilized in this effort, but no law 
school deals with subjects related to or- 
ganized crime prosecution, and only re- 
cently haye such civil laws as tax, securi- 
ties, and antitrust legislation proven 
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their worth in combatting organized 
crime. 

In addition to establishing a national 
advisory committee on the training of 
organized crime prosecutors, this bill 
would direct the Attorney General to 
conduct an annual conference of Fed- 
eral, State, and local officials on or- 
ganized crime, and require the Attorney 
General to make an annual report to the 
President and Congress on the progress 
of eliminating this blight from our 
society. 

Further delay will only serve to com- 
plicate an already difficult problem. We 
cannot afford to sit back and watch our 
legal system become distorted to benefit 
criminals. The legislative means to com- 
bat organized crime are at our disposal; 
proper training will insure their effective 
utilization. Organized crime has cast its 
shadow on our Nation for far too long— 
H.R. 16133 will prove a powerful weap- 
on in its destruction. 


IT’S GETTING HARD TO TELL THE 
MEN FROM WOMEN 


HON. WILLIAM L. HUNGATE 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. HUNGATE, Mr. Speaker, a recent 
issue of the Vandalia Leader and Lad- 
donia Herald, a weekly newspaper, car- 
ried the following article that I think is 
helpful: 

PS. 

It’s getting hard to tell the men from 
women, but here are some suggestions that 
might be helpful: 

If it smiles when you address it as 
“Ma'am,” it is feminine. If it grunts and 
growls, it is masculine. 

If it strikes a kitchen match on the seat 
of its trousers, it’s a him. If it waits for you 
to light its cigarette, it’s a her. 

If it takes off its shoes at the movies, it’s 
a woman, If it gets down on its hands and 
knees and starts looking for the shoes, it’s a 
man. 

Does it do its fair share of pushing while 
going through a revolving door? It’s a gentle- 
man for sure. Does it leap in front of you and 
grab the taxi you just flagged down? It’s a 
lady—every time. 

If it brags about the steaks it cooked in 
the backyard, it’s a man. If it dimples when 
you praise the roast it cooks indoors, it’s a 
woman. 

If it wears a red ribbon in its hair, it’s a 
lass. If it combs its hair down over its eyes— 
well, there you've got me. 

If it says it has given you the best years 
of its life—‘and for what, I ask you?’’—it’s a 
wife. If it asks for lunch money before going 
to work, it’s a husband. 

If two go to the supermarket the one that 
pushes the loaded cart is the mister. The 
missus is the one that holds up ‘the line at 
the checkout counter as she fumbles through 
the wilderness of her purse. 

If it likes to dine by candlelight, because 
this is romantic it's the mamma bear. If it 
grumbles, “IT can't see what I’m eating,” it's 
the papa bear, 

If you open the door to it and it tries to 
sell you a box of cookies, it’s a Girl Scout. 
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If it helps old ladies across the street, it’s a 
Boy Scout. 

Does it bring its paycheck home in its 
mouth? It’s a man. Does it think money 
grows on trees? It’s a woman, 

If it writes newspaper columns like this, 
it’s a him. If it reads columns such as this 
and loses its temper, it’s a her. 

Now, then, any questions? 


A MEMORABLE SPEECH 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks I include herewith a recent 
excerpt from the Clinton Daily Item of 
May 26, 1970, containing a most appro- 
priate, timely, eloquent and very well 
received speech of Col. Nicholas A. 
Canzona, commanding officer of the 25th 
Marines at Worcester, Mass., at the very 
impressive Memorial Day exercises held 
May 25 ut South Cemetery in Berlin, 
Mass. 

Rev. Howard A. Andrews, the able dis- 
tinguished and beloved pastor of the 
First Parish Church in the historic town 
of Berlin which traces its founding back 
to the early days of the Colonies, and a 
chaplain and colonel in the U.S: Army 
Reserve, read Colonel Logan’s general 
orders for the first Memorial Day in 1868. 
While I did not have the privilege of 
hearing this remarkable tribute to those 
who have offered their lives and their 
blood upon the altar of American patri- 
otism, Reverend Andrews classified it as 
the finest tribute he had ever heard and 
that it expressed his own sentiments in a 
very timely and forceful way, and he also 
stated that Colonel Canzona’s delivery 
was fully as effective as his expression of 
thought. 

I would like to associate myself with 
Reverend Andrews’ appraisal of these 
very moving, deeply touching Memorial 
Day remarks of a marine and Vietnam 
veteran who dedicated his entire life to 
the service of this great Nation, fought 


_bravely for our freedoms and knows what 


the bitter sacrifices of war truly mean. 

I want to commend Colonel Canzona 
for his absorbing Memorial Day message 
that poignantly described the deep 
patriotic meaning of the supreme sacri- 
fice and the ghastly profanity of those 
who would debase it by symbols of dis- 
loyalty, utterances, behaviorisms and ex- 
pressions having the overtones of trea- 
son, if indeed they do not constitute 
treason itself. 

If these people were truly responsible 
for their words and actions they deserve 
the contempt of our people and appro- 
priate punishment in the courts of jus- 
tice. But it- is.difficult to reconcile such 
behavior with rationality and it is prob- 
ably more charitable simply to ask “for- 
give them, O Father; for they know not 
what they do.” 

The American people demand respect, 
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gratitude and reverence for all our de- 
parted heroes regardless of race, color, or 
creed. They are Americans, all who 
fought, bled, and died for. their country, 
and for the cause of freedom throughout 
the world. 

Their memories are imperishable. 
Their glorious deeds will be enshrined in 
the most sacred annals of our history, 
and in the hearts of our people as long as 
time shall endure, and every one who lives 
in this great country must recognize that 
the American people will not tolerate dis- 
respect of our departed heroes, or dis- 
respect for the living Commander in 
Chief of this great Nation. 

People who demean themselves in such 
a manner must expect to pay a heavy 
price for their treasonable talk and con- 
duct. 

I would like to commend Colonel Can- 
zona for his strong, powerful speech on 
Memorial Day and I am sending a copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD contain- 
ing excerpts from the Clinton Daily Item 
and my own remarks to him, and to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps, who 
will be proud, I am sure, to know of the 
enthusiastic response to his fine speech: 
BERLIN SPEAKER HAS PRAISE FOR WAR DEAD 

(By Mary Ellen Matthew) 

(“We honor these men, these sacred dead, 
because they served us well in simple obe- 
dience to a nation that they loved and re- 
spected.” These words gave true meaning to 
the Memorial Day exercises held yesterday 
afternoon at the South Cemetery in Berlin.) 

Colonel Nicholas A. Conzona, commanding 
officer of the 25th Marines in Worcester, re- 
cently returned to this country from Viet- 


nam. His speech which included the above 
quotation gave the people much to think 
about. 


Under cloudy skies, members of the Ameri- 
can Legion, the Legion Auxiliary, Boy Scouts, 
Cub Scouts, and Girl Scouts paraded into 
the South Cemetery led by the Tahanto Re- 
gional High School Band. 

Greetings were given by Commander Ches- 
ter R. Stone of the H. Wallace Woodward Post 
162 of the American Legion of Berlin. Rev. 
Howard A. Andrews, chaplain and Lt. Colonel, 
U.S. Army Reserve and pastor of the First 
Parish Church read Col. Logan’s General 
Orders for the First Memorial Day in 1868. 
Following the address by Col. Canzona, the 
Rey. Phillip McNamara of St. Joseph's 
Church of Berlin offered prayer. The Legion 
Firing Squad gave a salute to the dead fol- 
lowed by taps. 

At the conclusion of this program, the 
parade proceeded up Pleasant Street and on 
to the Berlin Memorial School for the follow- 
ing program: 

Tribute by Commander Stone, Prayer by 
Legionnaire Henry A. Nutting, Placing of 
wreaths at the World War I and II honor 
rolls by Legionaries Harry Bradley and 
Chester Cole, a salute to the dead by the 
Legion Firing Squad and the sounding of 
taps, 

At the Old Burying Ground in the center 
of town, the Tahanto Band offered a selec- 
tion followed by the recitation of the Gettys- 
burg Address by Boy Scout Robert Leveille. 
Commander Stone then presented the Legion 
Oratory Medal to Scout Leveille. Rev. Fred- 
erick A. Krackhardt offered prayer, followed 
by a salute to the dead and taps. 

The Tahanto Band gave a concert on the 
Common under the direction of Frederick W. 
Cronin. 

Chief Marshal for the exercises was Francis 
E. Underwood, past commander of the Amer- 
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ican Legion; Honorary Chief Marshal was 
Harry F. Bradley and Captain of the Firing 
Squad was Bruce Barter. 

Colonel Canzona’s speech follows: 

Today is a time set aside to honor the 
dead, those special dead who in life fought 
our nation’s wars, It makes little difference 
now whether they fell on the battlefield in 
the flower of youth or whether they returned 
home to die in later years. It makes little 
difference whether they fought in France, 
Africa, Guadalcanal, Okinawa, Korea or Viet- 
nam, whether they fought on land, at sea, 
or in the air. Or whether they were generals 
or privates. Nor does it make any difference 
whether they were white, black or yellow. 
Death is a great equalizer. Now all of them 
rest in peace, away from the ceaseless tumult 
of the world of the living, 

We honor these men, these sacred dead, 
because they served us well in simple obedi- 
ence to a nation that they loved and re- 
spected. A nation that they supported when 
the die was cast. Greater love hath no man. 
These were imperfect men who fought for 
the imperfect causes of an imperfect repub- 
lic. They had enough common sense and 
faith to realize that the nation at least was 
headed in the right direction. As a result of 
their faith, common sense, and sacrifice, 
many countries and millions of people are 
free today who might otherwise have been 
enslaved for centuries. 

Because of the simple trust and obedience 
of these men, our nation has enjoyed un- 
paralleled progress and freedom—so much 
freedom in fact that conceivably we are free 
enough today to commit national suicide a 
thousand years before our time. 

We owe a special debt of gratitude to these 
dead because they conquered fear, self pity 
and selfishness. They were no more anxious 
to die than you or I or any other citizen. 
They must have been haunted occasionally 
by the same loneliness, doubts, and questions 
that have assailed every generation of Ameri- 
cans at one time or another. Yet, they had 
the strength of character to overcome their 
trepidations and any inate pettiness, They 
did not demand an exhaustive accounting 
from the nation each time they crossed the 
line Into battle. 

Of these dead that we honor, relatively few 
in recent times fought on American soil, In 
furtherance of a higher responsibility, a 
brighter ideal, they carried the flag to dis- 
tant islands, jungles, plains, mountains, and 
deserts. Yet, no foreign nation has ever lived 
in subservience to the United States as a 
result of their far-flung campaigns, On the 
contrary, and in full justification of their 
faith, their government has extended to 
friends and enemies alike a degree of com- 
passion and generosity never before exhibited 
in the annals of war. So, while these honor- 
able men were victors—and they had every 
right to expect victory in return for their 
sacrifice—they were not conquerors in the 
classic sense. Their most vicious enemies of 
& generation ago are now thriving and re- 
spected in the community of nations. This 
fact is a great tribute to the republic in 
which these honored dead had such un- 
bounded faith. 


UTTER, DISMAY 


If these men who lie at rest around us 
could rise up today, they assuredly would 
look around in utter dismay. No, they would 
not be shocked by dissent; there was enough 
dissent in their day too. But they indeed 
would be appalled at the manifestations of 
dissent: the defiling of our flag, the frenzied 
reviling of our president and sacred institu- 
tions, the disintegration of a moral code that 
is 4,000 years old, the almost capricious de- 
fiance of law and order. 

A typical cross-section of these American 
dead that we honor were officers and non- 
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commissioned Officers. If they could awaken 
and rejoin us, they would hear themselves 
taunted and branded publicly as pigs of the 
establishment. They would be unable to set 
foot on many campuses without being sub- 
jected to the most virulent abuse, 

Fellow Americans, if you and I saw this 
great host rise up from this hallowed ground 
and approach us, what would we say to them 
in the light of today’s new left philosophy? 
Would we say that their lives and sacrifices 
have been a horrible mistake? That the re- 
public has outlived its usefulness? That 
America indeed has made no significant 
progress or contribution? That for almost 
two hundred years the United States has 
in actuality been a gigantic fraud? That 
there is no standard of decency, dignity, re- 
spect and obedience that a Democracy can 
expect of its people? That Communist 
tyranny is right because America is irrevoc- 
ably wrong? Would we tell the risen dead 
that this nation’s policy is not, after all, 
inextricably rooted in history and justice but 
is only an arbitrary, brutal exercise in wealth 
and power? 

If the republic for which these men fought 
is manifestly so evil and repugnant that we 
could say such things to the assembled dead, 
then perhaps we as people should continue 
our breastbeating until we sink into 
oblivion—or are pushed into it. If, with a 
clear conscience we could now stand over 
others and desecrate American flags, if over 
still others we could unfurl and venerate 
enemy flags—if indeed the United States is 
so foul that we could commit such abom- 
inations with a clear conscience and not out 
of sheer idiocy—then we as a nation would 
have to admit to a complete inversion of 
values: which is to say that the evolution of 
this great republic has been a blight on man- 
kind. 

Now, if we do not have the conviction and 
stomach to so profane the dead, then neither 
should we profane the living. It is essentially 
indecent and irrational by any standards to 
call a man a pig while he lives, then im- 
mediately canonize him when he dies. It is 
grossly inconsistent and unfair to divorce 
the causes for which these men died from a 
national policy that was born out of these 
causes. It is a monumental perversion of 
justice to expect one generation to die for 
the nag and allow another to drag it through 
the gutter. 

In years gone by, it was always the custom, 
when a friend died, to send a remembrance 
of flowers. In recent years, many bereaved 
families have requested instead that dona- 
tions be made to noble institutions such as 
the Heart Fund, Cancer Fund, hospitals, or 
cultural centers. Perhaps on the solemn oc- 
casion of Memorial Day, 1970, we, as a nation 
could make a practical request of ourselves. 
We could remember our dead not merely with 
flowers and ceremony, but with the visible 
contribution of a life of selfishness, patriot- 
ism, and faith. We could thus vindicate the 
deaths of these great men and the high pur- 
pose of this republic. We can begin today by 
silently reaffirming our allegiance, so that 
tomorrow we can move forward once again 
with traditional unity, pride, and courage 
If we owe anything at all to America’s dead, 
we owe them at least this much. 


HON: JOHN C. KUNKEL 


HON. JAMES A. BYRNE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 27, 1970 


Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it was with deep personal regret 
and a sense of loss that I learned of the 
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death of a long-time Member of this 
House and an old and dear personal 
friend, John C. Kunkel. 

For nine terms—18 years—John 
Kunkel ably and actively represented 
the old 16th District of Pennsylvania 
until 1966, when reapportionment wiped 
out and divided his constituency. 

I met John Kunkel when I was elected 
to the 83d Congress. He was already a 
veteran by then; but despite his heavy 
schedule, he was always ready with 
advice or assistance for a freshman 
congressman, 

Although we sat across the aisle from 
each other, and indeed we did differ on 
many issues—we worked long and hard 
together for specific projects destined to 
aid our Nation and our Commonwealth. 

Iam sure this body joins me in extend- 
ing the sincerest condolences to his 
bereaved family. 


HELPING. BOOST SMALL BUSINESS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, critics of the 
Small Business Administration have 
never been inshort supply. They are still 
busy nitpicking and complaining about 
what must surely be one of the most con- 
structive efforts this Government has 
ever undertaken to help the so-called 
little fellow share the benefits of the free 
enterprise system. That is what the Small 
Business Administration is all. about. I 
submit for publication in the RECORD, 
therefore, an interview with SBA’s Ad- 
ministrator Hilary Sandoval, Jr., in the 
current issue of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee’s weekly newsletter, 
which sets forth the facts: 


HELPING Boost SMALL BUSINESS—-AND THE 
AMERICAN DREAM 


Mr. Sandoval, what role is SBA playing in 
the President's efforts to promote business 
opportunity for disadvantaged Americans? 

SBA is on the front line when it comes to 
minority enterprise and expanded oppor- 
tunities. After a decade of attempted politi- 
cal and sociological solutions to poverty and 
Social ills, the people—and the Govern- 
ment—are finally realizing that perhaps the 
surest way of getting disadvantaged groups 
into the» American mainstream is through 
the free-enterprise system. 

Following presidential directives, we have 
Stepped up our.assistance programs in the 
field.of minority enterprise. 

For example, in 1969 we nearly doubled our 
volume of minority loans. This doesn’t mean 
that SBA has become a_purely minority- 
oriented agency. Far from it. However, we are 
convinced that. we can and should do our 
share in taking disadvantaged: people off the 
relief rolls and getting them back into the 
free marketplace. 

How will you reach this goal? 

By striving for greater economic. parity— 
equality of opportunity. The identifiable 
minorities of this country run to about 15 
or 20 percent of the population, depending 
on.which estimate you use. Yet this 15 to 20 
percent of the population owns only 2.9 per- 
cent of the businesses and holds less than 
one half of 1 percent of the assets. These 
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figures are not precise. But even allowing for 
a wide margin of error, it is obvious that 
our economic system is not living up to its 
promise in this important area. 

What are some of SBA’s specific programs 
for minority. enterprise? 

They take many forms. There are, of 
course, the standard loan and assistance pro- 
grams, and management training to help 
develop skill and efficiency once a business is 
begun. We have also begun a series of Minor- 
ity Enterprise Small Business Investment 
Corporations. 

These private corporations, working in co- 
operation with SBA, help to fund, counsel 
and develop new businesses around the coun- 
try. Leading big businesses, such as General 
Motors, have joined with us in establishing 
these corporations to provide the disad- 
vantaged entrepreneur with the know-how 
and the investment capital it takes to get 
ahead. 

How about Government contracts—about 
channeling them to minority firms? 

We have been given authority to choose 
eligible subcontractors for select Govern- 
ment contracts for goods and service. Since 
our business development program was 
started in June of 1969, we have awarded 
over $28 million in Federal subcontracts to 
minority-oriented businesses. 

As Administrator, you have stressed the 
importance of non-financial aid to small 
business. Have you been able to put this 
into practice? 

Two of the programs I am proudest of fall 
into this category. 

SCORE stands for Service Corps of Retired 
Executives. Its members are retired men and 
women who have been successful in their 
fields and who are now willing to help others 
help themselves. 

They have pulled many struggling small 
firms out of the red by introducing basic, 
professional techniques and know-how. Their 
services are free. SCORE has been so success- 
ful that I recently authorized doubling its 
size from 3,400 to 6,800 volunteers. 

ACE stands for Active Corps of Executives. 
It's & new program we came up with after 
SCORE proved so successful: There’s one 
major difference: ACE volunteers are all ac- 
tive executives in private industry, who take 
time off to participate. We have already re- 
cruited 1,400 of these successful, dynamic 
businessmen. 

You've been in office for over a year now. 
What was the most serious problem you had 
to face as a newcomer taking control of a 
Federal agency? 

Shortly after I took the oath of office, I 
discovered that some Mafia-linked firms had 
obtained SBA loans under past regimes. I 
was shocked to learn that at least four pre- 
vious Administrators knew about these loans 
but did nothing. 

How deep was the involvement? 

Percentagewise, it was microscopic. Only 
a small number of Mafia-linked loans were 
made. But as far as I'm concerned, one dollar 
of taxpayers’ money in underworld hands is 
too much. 

We have rooted them out wherever this 
was possible under the law. Already, two 
loans have been shut down and collected in 
full in New York and another two in Chi- 
cago—all with interest: 

We have also made over 40 reforms in loan 
procedures to avoid any backsliding. 

What's the future for small business? Isn’t 
it slowly but surely losing its place in the 
economy? 

I don't believe so. I see a great future for 
small business in this country. But like all 
vital, growing things, small business must 
keep in step with the times and maintain 
& keen, competitive edge. 

I know the heartaches and the satisfac- 
tion that can come with running a small 
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business. Every small business is someone's 
personal version of the American Dream. It 
is a dream full of vigor and promise for our 
country’s future. 


MYLAI INVESTIGATION 
HON. JOHN BUCHANAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN, THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr, BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
port of the House Armed Services Inves- 
tigating Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services on the investigation 
of the Mylai incident has received con- 
siderable attention and created great in- 
terest since the subcommittee released its 
report 2 weeks ago. 

Our colleagues assigned to the Special 
Armed Services Subcommittee are to be 
commended for the manner in which 
they handled their tough assignment. 
The final determination of blame was 
studiously avoided by the subcommittee 
in order not to prejudice the findings of 
duly constituted courts martial and other 
legal proceedings. 

Those of us in Alabama are particular- 
ly proud of the active participation and 
leadership in this important matter of 
our distinguished colleague, Mr. DICKIN- 
SON. 

He has, once again, demonstrated his 
value not only to the people of his dis- 
trict and our State, but to the Nation 
as well, 

I think you will find the following re- 
print from the Recorp, plus other articles 
and editorials highly interesting, as I did. 
I commend thé text of these editorials 
and articles to my colleagues, and I re- 
spectfully urge you to read them. At this 
time, Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert 
these materials: 

REPORT OF SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON MYLAI 
INVESTIGATION 

(Mr. DICKINSON asked and was given per- 
mission to address the House for 1 minute 
and to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude’an editorial.) 

Mr. Dickrnson. Mr. Speaker, just last week 
the special subcommittee on the Mylai in- 
vestigation made its report. Once again, it 
proved to be very newsworthy and was car- 
ried by the wire services across the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very proud to have served 
on this committee because I feel we have per- 
formed a very valuable function. 

Mr. Speaker, I cannot help but be con- 
cerned that the American people will view 
the United States as “the bad guy” in this 
instance, but it was one instance, it was news 
because it was unique, because it was differ- 
ent. A tragedy of this nature is not the policy 
of this country, and it has not been our policy 
in the past. Yet it seems that the news media 
and the public in general are either unaware 
or unconcerned about the atrocities 70m- 
mitted by the North Vietnamese regularly. 

Just prior to the Mylai incident, in a place 
called Hue, over 4,000 South Vietnamese were 
Systematically slaughtered, many of them 
buried in mass graves, their hands tied be- 
hind them. Whole families were eradicated. 
The fact that over 4,000 human beings were 
slaughtered, was not even deemed particu- 


larly newsworthy by the media around the 
world. 
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In 1 month, in a South Vietnam village, 
the Vietcong went in with flamethrowers and 
burned to death every man, woman, and child 
in that village, over 200. Bodies were stacked 
like cordwood. These things did not get play 
in the press, and they did not hit the con- 
science of the public for some strange rea- 
son. I am tired of the Americans always be- 
ing picked as the heavy-handed boy in 
Vietnam when it is the practice of the North 
Vietnamese and the Vietcong to commit these 
atrocities with premeditated regularity. At 
this time I would like to include an editorial 
from the Sunday, June 28, 1970, issue of the 
Birmingham News. I urge my colleagues to 
read the editorial opinion of James E, Jacob- 
son. It will be well worth the few minutes 
it takes. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
June 28, 1970] 
Tue Lesson or HUE 

Uncounted columns of words have been 
written and uncounted feet of television 
film have been devoted to the alleged mas- 
sacre of Vietnamese villagers at My Lai. 

But one is hard to find a mention of the 
grisly story of Hue, where the bodies of 
more than 6,000 victims of Communist “‘lib- 
eration” have been recovered from mass 
graves. 

The story of Hue is recounted in detail in 
& study written some months ago by Douglas 
Pike, a career official of the U.S. Information 
Agency and the author of books which have 
established him as perhaps this country’s 
top expert on the Viet Cong. 

Even more chilling than the story of what 
happened at Hue when the city was cap- 
tured by the North Vietnamese in the 1968 
Tet offensive is Pike's conclusion that as 
many as three million people might suffer a 
similar fate if the Communists are permitted 
to win a decisive victory in South Vietnam. 

Those in this country who have urged a 
U.S. pull-out have tried to dismiss the sug- 
gestion that a bloodbath would follow a 
Communist victory as propaganda by the 
“hawks” to keep us in the war. 

Hue is uncomfortable proof that the fears 
have a basis in reality. Maybe that’s why it’s 
so studiously ignored. 

When the Communists took the city, Pike 
wrote, they began a systematic liquidation 
of those considered unfriendly. They were 
rounded up and machine-gunned—the more 
fortunate ones. Some were tortured and 
buried alive. 

After the elimination of individuals whose 
names were on their death list, the Viet 
Cong assassination squads which surfaced 
after the North Vietnamese took the city be- 
gan to move against “social negatives”—that 
is, those who were deemed potentially dan- 
gerous not because of who they were, indi- 
vidually, but because of the places they held 
in the community. 

“. . . Killing in some instances was done 
by family unit,” Pike wrote. “In one well 
documented case during this period, a squad 
with a death order entered the home of a 
prominent community leader and shot him, 
his wife, his married son and daughter-in- 
law, his young unmarried daughter, a male 
and female servant and their baby. The family 
cat was strangled; the family fish scooped 
out of the fishbowl and tossed on the floor. 
When the Communists left, no life remained 
in the house. A ‘social unit’ had been 
eliminated.” 

Multiply that by the times it would happen 
in every town and village and hamlet in 
South Vietnam if the Communists prevail. 

But Americans might never know about it, 
and thus their consciences need not bother 
them—or so some seem to think. 

One of the Communists’ first acts, Pike 
said, would be to clear all foreigners, espe- 
cially the Western reporters, out of South 
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Vietnam: “A curtain of ignorance would de~ 
scend. Then would. begin a night of long 
knives .. . But little of this would be known 
abroad. The Communists in Vietnam would 
create a silence. 

“The world would call it peace.” 

The Communists won’t prevail, if they 
must depend upon a military victory to do 
so. But in South Vietnam and in Cambodia 
their capacity for waging big unit war has 
been drastically reduced, This, Pike predicts, 
will motivate them to turn more to the 
strategy of terror, with an eye on the impact 
they can have on wavering public opinion 
in America, in the hope that the American 
people will lose their stomach for going on. 

Vietnamization can succeed, giving the 
people of South Vietnam a fighting chance 
to survive the Communists’ attempt to im- 
pose their rule, and thus to escape the fate 
of the 6,000 at Hue. Then, perhaps, peace can 
be achieved. 

Are Americans really prepared to live with 
the other kind of “peace” which Hue forè- 
bodes? 

Douglas Pike wrote: 

“Apparently (the massacre at Hue) made 
no impact on the world’s mind or conscience, 
For there was no agonized outcry. No demon- 
Strations at North Vietnamese embassies 
around the world. Lord Russell did not send 
his ‘war crimes tribunal’ to Hue to take 
evidence and indict. In a tone beyond bitter- 
ness, the people there will tell you that the 
world does not know what happened in Hue, 
or if it does, does not care.” 

We believe some do care. 

[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, July 
16, 1970] 


MYLatI 


The final determination of what exactly 
happened at My Lal and who is to blame for 
it will be made by duly constituted courts 
martial, and we would not presume to make 
prejudgments. 

Neither did the House subcommittee—in- 
cluding Rep. William Dickinson of Alabama— 
which has been investigating My Lai make 
any such prejudgments. It studiously 
avoided them in order not to prejudice later 
legal proceedings. 

But the subcommittee did issue a grim 
report that “a tragedy of major propor- 
tions” did, indeed, occur; and that further- 
more the events of that day were the object 
of a calculated cover-up attempt by the Army 
at many levels. 

Both findings are disturbing. But the sub- 
committee members are due commendation 
for accepting what most assuredly has been 
an unhappy responsibility, doing their job 
conscientiously and reporting their findings 
unflinchingly. : 

Anything resembling a whitewash job or 
another stab at the kind of cover-up the sub- 
committee says the Army attempted earlier 
would have been a disservice if the facts 
pointed in the opposite direction, as the re- 
port says they do. The soft-pedaling itself 
would be used by anti-war and anti-Ameri- 
can propagandists to magnify the story even 
larger. 

These men are not fluttery doves; if any- 
thing, they line up on the hawkish side. Com- 
ing from them, the report assumes particular 
impact. 

At the same time—precisely because it 
does ring honestly—the report. might give 
circulation to some balancing points which 
those who have seized on the tragedy to dis- 
credit America and try to force an American 
withdrawal from Vietnam conveniently ig- 
nore. 

For the subcommittee took careful pains 
to say that while My Lai cannot and must 
not be condoned, what happened there still 
is the exception to the general rule of 
American conduct, 
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The committee noted that what happened 
was “wrong and ... . foreign to the normal 
character and actions of our military 
forces’”—so much sò, in fact, that it raises 
& question as to the legal sanity at the time 
of the men involved. The point being raised 
is whether, under certain circumstances un- 
der combat conditions, soldiers could suffer 
behavioral lapses for which they cannot be 
held responsible. 

The report made it clear that not all 
American GIs, not all the men in the units 
involved, and not even all the men who were 
members of the fateful mission that day can 
be blamed for what took place. 

That is a key point: That while tragedies 
like the one which apparently did occur at 
My Lal are sickening, they represent only a 
fraction of the story of American men in 
Vietnam. Far more men serve honorably and 
bravely, many of them going far beyond 
the call of duty to contribute personally to 
efforts to help the Vietnamese people improve 
their lives. But their side of the story is 
seldom told. 

[From the Montgomery Alabama Journal, 

July 17, 1970] 


WERE THE MEN AT MYLAI INSANE? 


It seems that every government agency, 
military or otherwise, which conducts an in- 
quiry into the My Lai affair comes up with 
the sad conclusion that a horrible spectacle 
took place in that small South Vietnamese 
village on the fateful day of March 16, 1968. 

The Army itself long ago faced this un- 
pleasant fact. During the past few days, a 
subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee came to the same conclusion. The 
committee is headed by South Carolina's Rep. 
L. Mendel Rivers, one who could hardly be 
characterized as antimilitary. 

Only general conclusions of the investiga- 
tion have been released so far, but Congress- 
men who heard some 50 or more witnesses 
leave little doubt as to their state of shock. 
Montgomery’s Rep. Bill Dickinson, a member 
of the committee, told a news conference 
that he is convinced that 100 civilians were 
herded together and killed deliberately and 
without regard to age or sex. 

Anyone faintly aware of Congressman Dick- 
inson’s record knows full well he would not 
make such an observation based on scant or 
dubious evidence. 

Despite such findings, we see continuing 
evidence that the general public can’t believe 
or won't believe, that My Lai occurred or 
that if it did occur, our boys can’t be held 
responsible. Only within the past few days 
a small town in Texas, the hometown of one 
of those accused of the massacre, made plens 
to hold a hero’s homecoming for its native 
son. 

This is the sort of spastic reaction we could 
do without. It is no more proper to absolve 
without evidence than to convict without 
evidence, 

Another subcommittee member, Louisiana’s 
Rep. F. Edward Hébert—another congress- 
sional supporter of the military for many 
years—was so moved by what he heard at the 
secret hearings that he feels the enly re- 
course for the accused soldiers would be a 
plea of mass insanity, claiming that they 
were so intoxicated by war influence that 
they cannot be held accountable for what 
they did. A 

Some may find Hébert’s suggestion as set- 
ting the groundwork for a national cop-out 
and whitewash of My Lai. But there Is never- 
theless an element of truth in what Hebert 
says. 

The history of the company principally 
involved in the alleged massacre is not a 
pretty one. Several of its officers were the type 
people who would ordinarily be called “mis- 
fits.” Further, the company had endured 
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many weeks of bitter frustration as they 
pursued an elusive foe. Several popular mem- 
bers of the company had been killed. A sense 
of rage and desire for vengence clearly per- 
vaded the company when it descended upon 
the village on the fateful day. 

Throughout legal history, & definition of 
sanity has been elusive and subject to con- 
tinuing change. But legal questions aside, 
there is clearly something wrong with our 
definition of sanity if the acts said to have 
been committed at My Lai were committed 
by “sane” men. 

It is important that the country not lose 
its sanity as well as we get on with the messy 
job of dealing with the accused of My Lal. 


Congressional Quarterly Weekly 

Report, July 17, 1970] 

House PANEL CHARGES “Cover-Up” or MYLAI 
MASSACRE 

A special four-man House Armed Services 
Subcommittee which investigated the My Lai 
incident for seven months charged July 15 
that a massive and planned “cover-up” had 
suppressed information about the killing of 
Vietnamese civilians by U.S. forces in 1968. 

In its 53-page report, the panel also raised a 
question about the sanity of the U.S. service- 
men involved and was highly critical of what 
it called a lack of Army cooperation during 
the investigation. 

Concerning the alleged killing of civilians 
by U.S. soldiers, the panel observed the inci- 
dent “was so wrong and so foreign to the nor- 
mal character and actions of our military 
forces as to immediately raise a question as 
to the legal sanity at that time of those men 
involved.” More than 20 U.S, Army enlisted 
men and officers have been charged with vari- 
ous offenses arising out of the My Lai inci- 
dent. 

The Subcommittee report made recommen- 
dations to require a test of sanity in military 
capital offenses, prevent dissemination of 
pre-court-martial publicity or information, 
permit the prosecution of former servicemen 
for military offenses and to require independ- 
ent investigations of atrocity charges. The 
members of the Sub-committee, Representa- 
tives F. Edward Hebert (D-La.), Samuel S. 
Stratton (D-N.Y.), Charles S. Gubser (R- 
Calif.) and William L. Dickinson (D-Ala.), 
said they would press for legislation to im- 
plement their recommendations. 

References—Weekly Report p.1218, 1110, 
779, 397, 287, 190, 57: 1969 Weekly Report 
p. 2648, 2585, 2546, 2464, 2383. 

Following is a partial transcript of the 
Subcommittee’s findings and recommenda- 
tions. 


[From the 


FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 
There is no question but that a tragedy of 
major proportions involving unarmed Viet- 
namese, not in uniform, occurred at My Lai 4 
on March 16, 1968, as a result of military op- 

erations of units of the Americal Division. 
This matter was promptly reported, at 
least in part, to the Task Force Commander, 
the Commander of the lith Brigade, the 
Commander of “B” Company, 123rd Aero 
Scouts, the Commander of the 123rd Aviation 
Battalion, the Division Artillery Chaplain, 
the Division Chaplain, the Division S—5, the 
Division Chief of Staff, an Assistant Division 
Commander, and the Commander of the 
Americal Division, There is also testimony 
that the Third Marine Amphibious Force 

(II MAF) received sufficient information 
about this incident to have reported it to 
the Military Assistance Command Vietnam 
(MACV). 

“The matter was also reported to the U.S. 
Intelligence Community, composed of civilian 
and military advisers, to the South Viet- 
namese Son Tinh District Chief, and to the 
Province Chief of Quang Ngai Province. 
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Although there were three re; chan- 
nels that should have brought the My Lai 
allegations to the attention of III MAF, there 
is no evidence that two of these channels 
did so, and the third channel functioned 
inadequately. 

There is'‘no evidence that the My Lai allega- 
tions were reported to MACV, although di- 
rectives in effect at that time made such re- 
porting mandatory on the part of all military 
and staff personnel having knowledge of, or 
receiving a report of, such an incident. Com- 
manders and MACOV staff sections had a spe- 
cial obligation in this respect. 

It could reasonably be concluded that 
responsible officers of the Americal Division 
and llith Brigade failed to make adequate, 
timely investigation and report of the My Lai 
allegations. 

An Army photographer and an Army re- 
porter, both assigned to the Brigade Public 
Information Office, were designated to accom- 
pany the Task Force Barker operation at 
My Lai on March 16, 1968. Although both 
men have been quoted extensively on the 
My Lai incident since leaving the service, 
the Subcommittee has found no evidence 
that either man, while serving in uniform, 
made any report of atrocities, or that the 
photographer turned in to the Army any 
pictures of atrocities. 

On the afternoon of March 16, 1968, an 
order was given by radio to the Commander 
of “C” Company of Task Force Barker to 
return to My Lai 4 that day to determine the 
sex, age and cause of death of those civil- 
fans killed. That order was immediately 
countermanded by the Commander of the 
Americal Division, who was monitoring the 
frequency on which the order was trans- 
mitted. He testified that he did so for tacti- 
cal reasons. However, there is no evidence 
that American troops ever returned to My 
Lai 4 for the above purpose, although the 
Situation Reports for March 17, 1968, in- 
dicate that elements of both “A” and “C” 
Companies were in the immediate vicinity of 
My Lai 4 on that date and apparently could 
have easily made such an investigation. 

It can reasonably be concluded that the 
My Lai matter was “covered up” within the 
Americal Division and by the District and 
Province Advisory Teams, 

To keep the My Lai matter bottled up 
within the Americal Division and the Dis- 
trict and Province Advisory teams required 
the concerted action or inaction on the part 
of so many individuals that it would be un- 
reasonable to conclude that this dereliction 
of duty was without plan or direction, 

A number of witnesses testified under oath 
with respect to the existencé of investigative 
reports, statements, affidavits, correspond- 
ence and other documents relative to the 
My Lai incident. If they ever existed, vir- 
tually all such records have now disappeared. 
Only one copy of the so-called “Henderson 
Report” has been found. It had not been 
kept in the files, but was hidden in the desk 
drawer of the Brigade Intelligence Sergeant 
on instructions of his immediate superior. 

There is evidence that officers and en- 
listed men of the Americal Division and 11th 
Brigade were informed, directly or indirect- 
ly, that the My Lai operation was being in- 
vestigated, and, therefore, were instructed 
that they should not speculate on, or discuss 
the matter, pending completion of that in- 
vestigation. While normally this might be 
considered proper procedure, this warning, 
coupled with the failure of the Division or 
Brigade to conduct any meaningful investi- 
gation, tends to substantiate the charge of 
“cover up.” 

Although the Intelligence Community at 
all times during 1968-69 had numerous in- 
dividuals, both civilian and military, sta- 
tioned in close proximity to My Lai 4, they 
deny having learned anything in more than 
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a year and a half which would have caused 
them to believe that anything untoward 
had happened in that hamlet on March 16, 
1968. Documentary evidence, however, estab- 
lished that one organization attached to an 
intelligence agency had a report as early as 
March 18th, alleging the killing of civilians 
at Son My. 

Our. Intelligence personnel, whom one 
might reasonably expect to be able to detect 
or verify an incident of such magnitude, ap- 
parently saw fit to dismiss all allegations con- 
cerning it as communist propaganda, al- 
though most of these allegations, which came 
to them through the South Vietnamese of- 
ficials, were specific as to time, place and 
units involved. Failure to fully investigate 
and report these allegations to high au- 
thority raises a serious question as to the re- 
liability and usefulness of our intelligence 
activities in this area. 

There was a surprising and almost unbe- 
lievable lack of recollection on the part of 
many of the Subcommittee witnesses whose 
responsibility to investigate the original My 
Lai allegations should have caused a more 
lasting impression on their minds as to the 
incidents and events involved. 

The ground troops involved in the action 
at My Lai 4 had been in Vietnam less than 
four months, but during that time had re- 
ceived many casualties as a result of mines, 
booby traps and sniper fire. “C” Company had 
suffered 42 casualties since it had been as- 
signed to Task Force Barker on January 26, 
1968, thereby reducing its strength by about 
one-fourth. ... 

The units involved in the My Lal opera- 
tion had minimal training with respect to 
the handling of civilians under the Rules of 
Engagement and the Geneva Conventions, 

At the company briefing the day prior to 
the My Lai 4 action, the troops were advised 
that all civilians were expected to be gone 
from the hamlet at the time set for the as- 
sault. The troops were advised that they were 
to destroy the hamlet and make it unusable 
as a base camp for the Viet Cong 48th Bat- 
talion. No specific instructions were given 
as to the handling of civilians in the event 
any were encountered, 

The Subcommittee finds that, based upon 
the testimony it has received, it would be 
unfair to attribute misconduct to all mem- 
bers of Task Force Barker. Those who may 
have violated the Rules of Engagement were 
the exception. 

As a part of the March 16th operation, the 
actual insertion of troops was to be preceded 
by artillery fire. Although this was to be di- 
rected at the western side and edge of the 
hamlet, some of the shells impacted within 
the hamlet itself. Gunships were also used 
in connection with the operation. It appears 
that the artillery and gunships accounted for 
some civilian casualties. At the conclusion 
of the artillery fire, several hundred villagers 
left the area and proceeded down the road 
to Quang Ngai unharmed. Later that day, 
approximately 80 residents of the Son My 
areas were directed by troops of “C” Com- 
pany to leave the combat area and to go a 
refugee camp. 

The helicopter pilot who first reported on 
civilian casualties at My Lai 4 and his two 
crew members were given military decora- 
tions for actions on March 16, 1968, at My 
Lai 4 on the basis of statements which were 
at substantial variance with the truth. 

According to the aforesaid helicopter pilot, 
there was no “armed confrontation” between 
the US. helicopter crew and U.S. ground 
forces at My Lai 4, as widely reported by 
the news media. The sworn testimony of the 
pilot categorically denies that such an inci- 
dent ever took place. 

The Army overreacted by recommending 
charges in several cases where there was in- 
sufficient evidence to warrant such action. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Consideration should be given to the 
amending of the Uniform Code of Military 
Justice to provide: 

(a) that no person subject to the Code 
shall make public release of any informa- 
tion respecting any investigation or the 
pendency of any charge until after the con- 
vening authority has referred such charge 
to trial by court-martial; and 

(b) that no charge involving an alleged 
capital offense, committed during a military 
action against an enemy, shall be referred to 
trial by court-martial until a duly appointed 
competent authority has determined the 
mental responsibility of the prospective ac- 
cused at the time of the alleged crime. 

2. Consideration should be given to 
amending Section 803(a), Title 10 of United 
States Code to provide for trial in the United 
States District Courts, of persons charged 
with having committed offenses while on 
active military duty, who are no longer sub- 
ject to military jurisdiction as a result of 
having been discharged. 

3. The Secretary of the Army should: 

(a) require all commanders to submit 
reports at specified regular intervals attest- 
ing that all personnel have had adequate 
refresher training with respect to the Ge- 
neva Conventions and the Rules of Engage- 
ments, with particular reference to war 
crimes; 

(b). issue or cause to be issued such regu- 
lations as may be necessary to insure that 
all investigations of allegations of possible 
war crimes be conducted by competent, 
trained investigators who shall be independ- 
ent of the immediate command involved in 
the alleged incident. The record of all such 
investigations shall be maintained in writ- 
ing and copies forwarded to the Secretary 
of the Army; 

(c) require official Army photographers to 
submit to their superiors all photographs 
taken while on assignment whether taken 
with personal equipment or that issued by 
the Army; 

(d) require all Army photographers to re- 
ceive such training as May be necessary to 
insure that the Army obtains the most com- 
plete pictorial coverage possible of all. mili- 
tary operations to which photographers are 
assigned; and 

(e) review the practices and procedures in 
awarding medals and decorations with par- 
ticular reference to: (1) requiring that all 
supporting statements be dated and be in 
affidavit form, and (2) requiring special 
scrutiny of reciprocal recommendations for 
awards. 

4. The Secretary of Defense should apply 
the recommendations directed to the Secre- 
tary of the Army, supra, to all military de- 
partments. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, July 26, 
1970] 

For DICKINSON, RIVERS AND OTHERS—PROBE 
or My LAr STILE DRAWS COMPLIMENTS 
(By James Free) 

WASHINGTON.—Rep. William L. Dickinson, 
R.-Montgomery, and other members of the 
Special Armed Services Subcommittee— 
which recently took the hide off the Army for 
the My Lai mass killing of civilians and later 
attempts to suppress reports about it—are 
still getting compliments for the way they 
handled this tough assignment. 

It is noteworthy. that. one of those who 
speaks highly of the report is Rep. Mendel 
Rivers, D-S.C., chairman of the full Armed 
Services Committee. As was noted by this 
newspaper, Chairman Rivers held. up the 
printing of the report for about two weeks in 
a vain attempt to persuade the subcommittee 
to soften its bare knuckle language at several 
points. 

But any differences Rivers may have had 
with the four-member group he appointed 
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last December should not obscure the fact 
that Chairman Rivers deserves a major share 
of the credit for starting this My Lai probe 
over strong Pentagon opposition. 

Rivers’ critics often charge that he works 
hand-in-glove with the Defense Department, 
that in his eyes the military can do no wrong. 
Such a view hardly squares with the fact that 
within three days after he received on April 
4, 1969, a mimeographed letter from an ex-GI, 
Ron Ridenhour, detailing charges of the My 
Lai, or Pinkville, killings, Rivers sent a copy 
of the letter to the Army and asked for an 
investigation. 

The record shows that Rivers later. gave 
the Army several forceful prods to take the 
investigation more seriously. 

On Nov: 24, 1969, Rivers announced that 
his investigating subcommittee had asked 
the Army to furnish all information on. the 
incident at Pinkville. That same day . the 
Army announced appointment of Lt. Gen. 
William R. Peers “to explore the nature and 
scope of the original Army investigation ...” 

On-Dec. 30, 1969, Rivers’ subcommittee re- 
quested Sgt. David Mitchell and another wit- 
nes be made available to testify on Dec. 31. 
On the 3ist the Army announced that Sgt. 
Mitchell would be tried by a general court- 
martial. 

It is characteristic of the Armed Services 
Committee under Rivers’ leadership that the 
subcommittee report was unanimous. Two 
Democrats and two Republicans resolved 
whatever minor differences of opinion they 
had and got together without a minority 
report. 

This is typical of the bi-partisan approach 
the full committee has taken under Rivers. 
The South Carolinian is not as brusque with 
witnesses or as arbitrary with the gavel as 
was his predecessor as chairman, Rep. Carl 
Vinson, D.-Ga. But the committee functions 
& lot more democratically and minority mem- 
bers—in party and in opinion—have more 
chance to be heard. 

Rivers is not a popular hero in the House. 
His strictly-from-Dixie accent, his flowing 
white hair, and his sometimes biting re- 
marks in debate stir occasional strong re- 
sentment. But he has the staunch loyalty 
of fellow members of the Armed Services 
Committee, Democratic and Republican. 


ALL NOT GUILTY 


Along with its burning criticism of Army 
handling of the My Lat incident at all levels, 
the subcommittee stressed that by no means 
all of the task force in Pinkville that day 
were guilty of misconduct—that, in fact, 
most of the men did not appear to be 
guilty. 

And, without excusing those who did kill 
civilians, the subcommittee made these com- 
ments about conditions prevailing at the 
time: 

“In a war such as that in Vietnam, our 
forces in the field must live for extended 
periods of time in the shadow of violent 
death and in constant fear of being crippled 
or maimed by booby traps and mines. And 
added to this is the fact that this is not war 
in the conventional sense. The enemy is of- 
ten not in uniform. A farmer or a housewife 
or a child by day may well be the enemy 
by night, fashioning or setting mines and 
booby traps, or giving aid, comfort, and as- 
sistance to the uniformed enemy troops. 

“Under such circumstances, one can un- 
derstand how it might become increasingly 
difficult for our troops to accept the idea that 
many of those who kill them by night some- 
how become ‘innocent civilians’ by day. Un- 
derstandbly, such conditions can warp at- 
titudes and mental processes causing tem- 
porary deviation from normality of action, 
reason, or sense of values.” 

And—. 

“... It is. reasonable to conclude that 
those ‘civilians’ present in the hamlet of 
My Lai 4, except those too young to do so, 
were there to aid the enemy or his cause. 
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They had been previously removed from the 
village to the safety of a refugee camp but 
subsequently returned. They had been re- 
peatedly warned to leave the area because of 
the likelihood of military action ... the 
village of Son My, of which My Lai 4 was a 
part, was a hard-core Viet Cong area and 
had been for more than 20 years. The ham- 
lets were fortified by camoflaged fighting 
bunkers and used as base and supply camps 
for the Viet Cong and North Vietnamese.” 
MYLAI SUBCOMMITTEE: WHERE THE BUCK 
STOPPED 


(By Brooke Nihart) 


The House Armed Services Committee re- 
port on the My Lai tragedy, released on 14 
July, is a sad, historic, and uncommonly 
blunt report. But out of it fall two particu- 
larly important and constructive recom- 
mendations: 

That the Uniform Code of Military Justice 
be changed to prohibit pre-investigation re- 
lease of charges being preferred against Serv- 
icemen, because the inevitable result of the 
release of charges is that “for all intents and 
purposes [their] professional military ca- 
reers ... are ended regardless of the Outcome 
of the [pre-trial] investigations”; and 

That the U.S. Code be amended to permit 
trial of persons separated from the Services 
for offenses committed while on active duty. 

We can’t avoid the thought of how heavily 
his investigation and its gut-wrenching find- 
ings must have weighed on Subcommittee 
Chairman F. Edward Hebert (D,-La.), long 
a champion of the Armed Services. Hebert 
and his colleagues—Congressmen Samuel 
S. Stratton (D-N-Y.), and Charles S. Gub- 
ser (R-Calif.), and W. L. Dickinson (R- 
Ala.)—heard 152 witnesses, held 16 days of 
hearings, took 1,812 pages of sworn testi- 
mony, and produced or combed through 
3,045 pages of witness statements. Their re- 
port, which many editorial writers last De- 
cember said would be a “cover-up,” speaks 
well of our government’s system of checks 
and balances—and of the integrity of HASC 
Chairman L. Mendel Rivers. On his own ini- 
tiative, Chairman Rivers elected to investi- 
gate a matter which could—and did—make 
an institution and a cause that he loves look 
very bad. And he gave uncompromising sup- 
port to the Hebert Subcommittee, even when 
it concluded that indeed there had been a 
cover-up of the My Lai tragedy and charged 
that the Army had seriously impeded and 
delayed the Subcommittee’s investigation. 

President Harry S. Truman, referring to 
the ultimate responsibilities of his office, 
once said: “The buck stops here.” At a crit- 
ical juncture in America’s agony, Mr. Rivers 
and Mr. Hebert chose to “stop the buck” 
themselves in what has to be one of Con- 
gress’ finest hours—albeit a sad one—in its 
investigative role. 

But the Hebert report triggered. rather 
nominal news stories, and virtually no edi- 
torial comment. Thus, we can't help wonder- 
ing: Where are the editorial writers who are 
usually so critical.of both the Vietnam War 
and the House Armed Services Committee? 
Where are those who said last December that 
the Hebert investigation itself would be “an- 
other My Lai whitewash”? Our ears are 
straining to catch their comments on the 
Hebert Subcommittee’s My Lai report. 


SGT. WILLIAM C. RAY 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29,1970 
Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 


day to pay tribute to Sgt. William Clay- 
ton Ray, who was killed by the shattering 
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blast of a land mine in Vietnam on July 
4, 1970. 

Bill was the 114th northern Kentucky 
fighting man to give his life for his 
country in Southeast Asia. 

Sgt. Ray of Kenton County, had been 
married barely 16 months when he made 
the highest sacrifice for his country and 
for those of us whom he died defending. 
I know I speak for the people of the 
Fourth District of Kentucky—and for all 
Americans—when I convey my deep 
sense of loss and sympathy to his young 
widow and the Ray family. 

William Ray’s heroic service, in a time 
when the loyalty of American youth is 
often brought into question, serves as an 
example for all patriotic Americans. 

An editorial concerning the loss of 
Sergeant Ray in the Kentucky Post, 
July 10, follows: 

Ser. WILLIAM O. Ray 

Sgt. William Clayton Ray was doing a job 
he didn’t like, but he was doing his duty as 
a soldier when his life ended with the shat- 
tering blast of a land mine in Vietnam. 

The handsome, athletic, former honor stu- 
dent thus became Kenton County's 44th 
casualty and northern Kentucky’s 114th of 
this war. His name is added to a bitter list 
of heroes. 

And the pain is all the more poignant in 
that this young man and his bride of barely 
16 months had suffered separation almost 
from their wedding date, when he was 
drafted, sent to camp for training, and then 
last January shipped out to Asia. 

Our profound sympathy goes to his young 
widow and to his remaining family. 


CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a fine old 
institution which is doing a big job in the 
modern era of child health care, the 
Children’s Hospital of the District of Co- 
lumbia, is marking its hundredth year 
of service to sick children in the Metro- 
politan Washington area and in the 
regions beyond. 

Because of my longstanding interest 
in improving the quality of medical serv- 
ice available to the children in my dis- 
trict, my State, and the Nation as a 
whole, I have watched the efforts being 
made by the Children’s Hospital of the 
District of Columbia to develop a na- 
tional medical center whose teaching 
and research programs contribute to the 
improvement of pediatric health care for 
children everywhere. 

For this reason, I was associated with 
enactment of the District of Columbia 
medical facilities authorization statute 
of 1968 which provides a Federal grant- 
loan program under which the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital of the District of Colum- 
bia can replace its outdated, inefficient, 
and overcrowded facility for the care of 
sick children and for teaching and re- 
search in pediatrics. 
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This authorization statute, enacted al- 
most 2 years ago, is in line with current 
national thinking on construction of 
hospital facilities because it is limited to 
modernization and replacement of exist- 
ing bed capacity and calls for a 50-50 
Government loan-grant program to 
achieve its objectives. 

Also, the facilities of Children’s Hos- 
pital make a major contribution to pro- 
viding health care for the children of the 
so-called inner city. Its charity work, 
even.in an era of increased Government 
programs, is refiected in its $142 million 
annual deficit which is covered in large 
part by annual contributions from 
warmhearted members of the Metropoli- 
tan Washington community. 

Last April 10, the Children’s Hospital 
family held its centennial dinner as a 
prelude to.the regular meeting of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics which 
was held in Washington to mark the 
hundredth anniversary of this fine insti- 
tution. The academy consists of pedia- 
tricians from all parts of the country 
who treat sick children in all States. 

I am offering for the Record the brief 
remarks made at the centennial dinner 
by two of the volunteer citizens of the 
Washington area who contribute their 
time and effort—along with many other 
dedicated people—to the development of 
a Children’s Hospital National Medical 
Center for the benefit of sick children 
everywhere. 

From these remarks, I learn of two 
very interesting developments: First, 
that Children’s Hospital is planning to 
start the first phase of construction Oc- 
tober 1, on land adjacent to the Wash- 
ington Hospital Center, and is trying to 
raise money from private contributions 
to supplement the Federal aid indicated 
in the authorization statute; and, second, 
I am pleased to note that the physicians 
on the medical staff of Children’s have 
given a big boost to the fundraising by 
making their own commitment for a $1 
million contribution. This certainly dem- 
onstrates their dedication to the hospital 
and to child health care generally. 

The remarks referred to above, follow: 

REMARKS BY MR. RUDOLPH KAUFFMANN II 

This is a family affair. The family con- 
cerned is what we at Children’s Hospital re- 
fer to as The Children’s Hospital Family— 
Corporate Members, Directors, Doctors, 
Nurses, Staff, Alumni, members of kindred 
organizations with which we're affiliated, 
friends, supporters, well wishers. 

On December 5 of this year, our hospital 
will be 100 years old. We shall no doubt dis- 
cover some appropriate way of observing our 
actual birth date. But what could be more 
appropriate than to share our birthday with 
our alumni here for the annual convention 
of the American Academy of Pediatrics. For 
it is to the medical profession, particularly 
those men saw the need for specialization in 
the care of children, that we owe our exist- 
ence. 

Let me take you back to the City of Wash- 
ington of 1870. 

The Civil War had been over only 5 years. 
The. city still bore the scars of war, not the 
least of which were the human scars—pov- 
erty, ignorance, disorientation and conse- 


quent diseases and congenital defects. The 
condition of many children here, especially, 
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if it were to confront us today, would be 
reminiscent of the sort of thing one finds 
in so-called underdeveloped nations, 

Unfortunately some of these scars are still 
visible today. How much worse they would 
have remained if it had not been for Chil- 
dren's Hospital we have no way of knowing. 
But I know in my heart that they would be 
worse, much worse. 

Fortunately, in 1870, there were dedicated 
physicians here who refused to view this con- 
dition of the city’s children with indifference. 
They sought out civic-minded men of some 
substance and reputation in the community, 
men who had the vision of a city worthy 
of the honored name of Washington. The re- 
sults: On December 6, 1870, a small group of 
such individuals appeared before the city’s 
commissioner of corporations and pledged 
themselves to: 

“, . , eStablish’a charitable institution in 
Said District of Columbia to be used as a 
hospital and dispensary for the treatment 
of the medical and surgical diseases of chil- 
dren, where all such may be treated gratui- 
tously. .. .” 

And in 1884 they amended this to state 
that: 

“s. the particular business and object of 
said corporation is to establish and main- 
tain a hospital and dispensary for the gratui- 
tous medical and surgical treatment of in- 
digent children . . . without distinction of 
race, sex or creed .. .” 

The incorporators added, as an after- 
thought, that fees for care could, at the 
hospital's discretion, be collected from par- 
ents who could pay. 

We hear a lot today about voluntary “non- 
profit” hospitals. We are a voluntary chari- 
table hospital. There's a difference. We have 
lived by the words of our founders. We in- 
tend to continue to give them meaning. We 
have operated at substantial deficits and have 
relied on the financial support of our “fam- 
ily” and the community to make up the dif- 
ference, We shall continue to do so. 

In its early years the hospital was primarily 
a “care” institution. But the medical staff 
and directors came to realize that medica- 
tion, surgical procedures and nursing were 
not enough. The hospital’s mission was grad- 
ually broadened to include the education of 
young doctors and nurses, later research into 
the causes and cures for children’s diseases. 

Beginning about 15 years ago we began 
tailoring the organization to give the fullest 
possible meaning to this evolution, even 
though handicapped by an inability to ex- 
pand and modernize in a truly meaningful 
way the physical plant of the Hospital. What 
has finally evolved is a center of pediatric 
excellence—actually, it would be difficult +o 
justify the Hospital's existence as anything 
else. 

Today, we've converted our last broom 
closet to serve the work professionals pre- 
eminent in a broad spectrum of pediatric 
specialties. And, having moved in 1879 to 
our present location (it was the edge of town 
then) we have no alternative but to move 
again. 

This is not a “fund-raising” dinner. It’s 
a party. However, what we must do will cost 
a very great deal of money; and we are pre- 
paring to seek it. The “family” will be hear- 
ing from us. 


REMARKS BY MR. WALLACE WERBLE 


In the broad. sweep of history, » hundred 
years is only a measure of time, and a sec- 
ond hundred years is only twice the measure. 

But in the span of a lifetime, a hundred 
years is a significant milestone for any 
institution, and a second hundred years rep- 
resents the dreams and aspirations of all 
those committed to the present and the fu- 
ture. 
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On behalf of the Hospital Board, which 
serves, in a sense, as the trustee for the well- 
being of all sick children in the Metropoli- 
tan Washington Area, it is a privilege to 
express gratitude to all of you who have 
joined with the “family” at this important 
moment in the history of the Hospital. 

We hope that all of you will consider your- 
selves, henceforth, as members of our Chil- 
dren’s Hospital “family” and we welcome the 
addition of the distinguished guests from 
Greece, from Philadelphia, from the District 
of Columbia “City Hall,” from the new lead- 
ership in our own Health Department, and 
from all the parts of the nation represented 
by the officers and governing body of the 
American Academy of Pediatrics. 

To the Academy of Pediatrics, we acknowl- 
edge a great debt for the fact that it sched- 
uled one of its all-important meetings in 
Washington to serve as the highlight of our 
program for marking a hundred years of 
service to sick children. The Academy, in the 
broadest sense, is the custodian of the quality 
of health care made available to all children 
in the entire nation. 

In an era when government and other in- 
terested groups—including the Academy and 
our own Hospital—have focused attention 
properly on the pressing need for heroic ex- 
pansion in the quantity of health care avall- 
able to children, it is still reassuring—as 
parents and grandparents, uncles or aunts— 
to know that the Academy continues as the 
stern and influential guardian over standards 
of quality. 

All of us, as we strive to achieve’ our dreams 
of a Children’s Hospital National Medical 
Center, hope that our dedication to main- 
taining standards of quality, at the same 
time that we provide community leadership 
to the expansion of available quantity in 
child health care, will make the Academy of 
Pediatrics forever proud of its decision to 
meet this spring in Washington in tribute 
to our hundredth year. 

It would be presumptious for me, as an 
individual, to attempt an expression of 
thanks to the members of the Hospital “fam- 
ily” for their presence here and for their 
past, present and future cOmmitment to the 
support of Children’s Hospital and its ob- 
jectives. 

I do want to express appreciation, however, 
to Dr. and Mrs. Elliott for joining us. Dr. 
Elliott is presiderit of George Washington 
University, which will soon celebrate its 
150th anniversary. We have recently entered 
an agreement for a closer affiliation in mat- 
ters of pediatric education with this uni- 
versity. 

But we also will continue to offer our 
Hospital for the training in pediatrics of all 
medical students from all medical schools 
in our area that wish to use our facilities 
for this purpose. We are particularly happy 
to have Dean Parks of the George Washing- 
ton Medical School and Dean Rose of the 
Georgetown Medical School with us. 

All of us in the Children’s Hospital “fam- 
ily” are committed to serve. To us, it is an 
opportunity to demonstrate that we care in 
a world which sadly has begun to doubt 
whether people care for people. The members 
of our family do care—and they care a little 
bit more than most people. 

Thus, in the name of all sick children, 
thanks and gratitude are due all of you 
who serve as annual members of the Hospital, 
as members of the newly formed Committee 
of 100 to mark the hundredth anniversary 
and as members of our Medical Board and 
staff, the Board of Lady Visitors, and the 
Child Health Center Board, which is taking 
over the important “outreach” responsibility 
in our new pattern of child health care. 

Our thanks also to our affiliated Hearing 
and Speech Center Board, and to the Board 
of the Hillcrest Center for Mental Health, 
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with whom we are working to achieve a 
closer and truly meaningful relationship in 
this vital area of child health care. 

And gratitude is due also to everyone who 
works at this Hospital in a medical, adminis- 
trative or other capacity to insure day-in- 
and-day-out service for sick children. 

Probably no other institution in the Wash- 
ington area has ever undertaken goals of 
the size and scope to which the Board of 
Children’s is committed. 

We are embarking on a capital fund drive 
designed to raise the $15 million in private 
money which, with federa] funds, will finance 
construction of a new Children’s Medical 
Center adjacent to the Washington Hospital 
Center. 

At its March meeting, the Board of Chil- 
dren’s voted to start a phased-construction 
program for the new Center on next Oc- 
tober 1, providing the capital fund drive 
could raise $6 million, primarily from local 
resources, by the end of August. 

If this sub-goal can be achieved, fourteen 
months can be cut from the time it-takes to 
construct a new Children’s medical center. 
At the current rate of escalation, the cost 
of the new construction increases an esti- 
mated $400,000 a month, or approximately 
$5 million a year. 

At the same time, our annual fund drive 
is committed to raising at least a million 
dollars a year to make up the operating defi- 
cit of the Hospital. In time, this figure will 
increase to a million and a half dollars. 

This year, our annual fund drive—money 
contributed from all sources and benefits to 
operating expenses—will reach the million 
dollar mark for the first time. 

These are the kind of figures to cause a 
sinking sensation in the pit of the stomach, 
but it took the doctors, fittingly enough, to 
cure the uneasiness experienced by all of us. 

The cure, I am privileged to disclose for the 
first time tonight, is a commitment by the 
Medical Staff of our Hospital to provide at 
least $1 million of the $15 million we need 
to build the new medical center. 

No one can conceive of a greater birthday 
present to Children’s Hospital than this com- 
mitment. I would like to ask all the laymen 
in the room to rise and join with me in ap- 
plauding our doctors—who by this and by 
their many other dedicated actions and deeds 
demonstrate every day that they care very 
deeply for. all aspects of child health care. 

Motivated by the inspiration from the doc- 
tors, I can assure you that the active, com- 
mitted and dedicated laymen in our family 
approach their money-raising job with 
greater confidence, The movers-and-shakers 
in our midst don't seem to be scared by the 
numbers, and committees to raise the money 
for capital expansion and sustaining opera- 
tions are hard at work—each confident it will 
achieve its goal so vital to the next hundred 
years of our institution. 

The plans for our new hospital are breath- 
taking. Our architects and planners have de- 
vised the most modern kind of facility, the 
most unhospital-like hospital in the country, 
virtually enveloped in glass to provide max- 
imum light and bright atmosphere. 

For the doctors who are visiting with us, 
let me tell you of an exciting concept—we 
will haye no out-patient, department, as 
such. The patients described by you as clinic 
patients will not crowd and wait on hard 
benches, but will go to locations throughout 
the medical center, adjacent to the regular 
office of the physicians and specialists who 
treat them. 

Essentially, we are engaged in a life-and- 
death “business” if you will pardon the word. 
We hope to bring children's care closer to 
where they live, and develop our medical cen- 
ter as the referral specialist in life-and- 
death cases. Our Board is forever aware of 
the question—What is the life of a single 
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child- worth? Your child, my child, a ghetto 
child, any child! 

By your presence here tonight, you have 
affirmed a continuing commitment to the 
great ideal on which this institution was 
founded—that is, that people do care what 
happens to other people, particularly 
children.. 

Dedication to this ideal has kept our insti- 
tution alive during many dark days over the 
past hundred years—some of the darkest 
have been experienced during the past 10 or 
15 years. 

For the future of our institution—and 
perhaps for the future of a civilized society 
—it is more important than ever before for 
people who care to demonstrate this fact 
because it is being questioned in unprece- 
dented ways in the wake of the complex and 
often disheartening sociological, medical, 
generational and other revolutions through 
which we are now struggling. 

The future of everything we cherish may 
well depend on the efforts from all of us to 
demonstrate a care for people and to prove 
the ability of our institutions to cope with 
the vastly increased size and the expanded 
new dimensions of the health and other 
problems confronting us. 

The next hundred years will be most Mm- 
teresting. 


PAULA ECHEVERRIA OF PLANNERS, 
INC.. DISCUSSES ADMINISTRA- 
TION POLICIES IN LETTER TO 
HUD UNDER SECRETARY VAN 
DUSEN 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, on June 9, 
1970, a delegation of architects and 
planners under the leadership of David 
Todd, past president of the New York 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Architects, visited HUD Under Secretary 
Richard C. Van Dusen to protest the 
administration’s war and domestic poli- 
cies, 

Among the group was Mrs. Paula 
Echeverria of Planners, Inc., who sent 
the following letter to Under Secretary 
Van Dusen on July 10, 1970, as a result 
of that meeting: 

PLANNERS, INC., 
July 10, 1970. 
Mr. RICHARD C. Van DUSEN, 
Under Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Van Dusen: I wish to add my 
thanks to these of David Todd for meeting 
with our group of architects and planners 
on June 9th, 

I was horrified to read that your office ap- 
plied pressures threatening to withhold 
housing allocations to Congressional Dis- 
tricts voting against the Cooper-Church 
Amendment. 

Furthermore, I note, in my June 29 issue 
of I. F, Stone’s weekly, quotations from the 
Baltimore Evening Sun of June 16 and Ber- 
nard Nossiter in the Washington Post of the 
same date rebutting your comments to us 
concerning the Administration's eagerness to 
pass the Emergency Housing Financing Act 
of 1970. In fact, Mr, Patman and White 
House Staff both corroborate the fact that 
mo such pressures were exerted—until the 
President made his speech on Economic 
Policy. 

The purpose my colleague had in coming 
to you was to warn you of our profound 
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misgivings on the course of U.S. Domestic 
Policy. We cannot distinguish its clear and 
close interrelationship -with foreign policy 
committments that we believe are directly 
contrary to the best interests of this Coun- 
try. Further cause for such misgivings are 
seen in today's Post, when Defense Secretary 
Laird states that we will have to increase 
military aid to South Korea, to compensate 
for withdrawal of American troops from that 
country! I do not see any realistic promise 
of reduction in the American military role 
in the world, despite your statement that 
Human Resources Appropriations will ex- 
ceed military appropriations this year. 

In short, we are still confronting the wide 
gap between statements of policy and per- 
formance. Citizens have witnessed this gross 
inconsistency in government for some time 
now and it appears to make little difference 
if the Party in power is: Democratic or Re- 
publican. As we said to you, behaviour like 
this makes it increasingly difficult for us 
to sustain any faith in the good intentions 
of those of you now responsible for leading 
the country. Forbearance is out of the ques- 
tion. 

Your own splendid description of metro- 
politan problems is hollow indeed without 
immediate constructive measures to imple- 
ment the policies you correctly cited: merg- 
ing of the metropolitan tax base; improve- 
ment and diversity in the quality and texture 
of existing old centres to reestablish them 
as heterogenous activity centers for citi- 
zens of all races and incomes; construction 
of new housing in the suburbs; improve- 
ments in the full range of services, educa- 
tion and day care, health and job training. 
But these are all empty statements without 
the assurance of jobs, without the assurance 
of adequate funding for services. 

In Washington, this means a major de- 
velopment plan for the-2,200 acres of the 
Anacostia Basin to) provide alternate hous- 
ing resources that will speed urban renewal 
now moving at a snail's pace because of the 
‘lack of adequate relocation resources, Re- 
cent action on Fort Lincoln, I am happy 
to see, is one small step in the right di- 
rection, It further means adopting a regional 
housing and employment policy with an 
acknowledged objective of an even spread 
of its 25 percent Black population through- 
out the Metropolitan area. It means a con- 
scious Federal Employment Policy to meet 
this goal. Federal site selection for both 
rental and owned space should be directed 
toward providing the mecessary range of 
housing and urban services in conjunction 
with the bonanza of construction and leas- 
ing of millions of square feet of office space 
for Federal agencies. 

I am enclosing a position paper of the 
Washington. Planning and Housing Asso- 
ciation, prepared under my chairmanship of 
its Committee on Planning and Economic 
Development.: This demonstrates the prob- 
lems of Washington as we see them—and 
lays out a strategy for their solution. The 
paper was initially prepared by me as Con- 
sultant to the Board of the Washington Ur- 
ban League, It has been, adopted as the 
joint thinking of both citizen organizations. 

Each member of the Cabinet, I believe, 
must impress upon the President the need 
to plan now. for conversion of the. economy 
from war to peace time activities. The in- 
creasing unemployment due to moderate 
aero-space cutbacks demonstrates further 
the need for affirmative tools for, government 
to initiate the conversion. Construction and 
new services in our cities is the obvious place 
to take up the slack. 

This is why we are interested in an Urban 
Growth policy Act that not only establishes 
a mechanism for making urban settlement 
policy but also creates the necessary insti- 
tutions to carry it out. There is no alterna- 
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tive to strong federal leadership in this re- 
gard. 

Sam Jackson’s Assistant, Carlos Campbell, 
addressed a meeting of Washington Council 
of Governments on June 16th. His speech 
was a rather ludicrous indictment of white 
racism as the major constraint on the solu- 
tion of urban and metropolitan problems. 
When a representative of HUD. has no policy 
to present and no program tools with which 
to implement such policies, he only starts 
a fruitless cycle of speculation on causes and 
effects. This is a weak and foolish role for a 
Federal official, for which I can hardly blame 
an earnest young man coping with an im- 
possible public role. Your own obvious grasp 
of the problem was most impressive. I urge 
you to use your skills to redirect Federal 
Policy with the same passion that you sum- 
moned for that pointless political indict- 
ment of the House Banking and Currency 
Committee. 

There is no point in the Administration's 
new tolerant stance vis-a-vis dissent unless 
it denotes a readiness to do more than dia- 
logue with the opposition. The way to deal 
with dissent is to meet on its own ground 
and respond concretely to the gaps and 
deficiencies that generate such opposition. 

I urge you to bring these matters to the 
attention of Mr. Romney and Mr. Nixon. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAULA D, ECHEVERRIA, 


LEGISLATIVE REORGANIZATION 
ACT OF 1970 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29,1970 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the leg- 
islative reorganization bill under current 
consideration goes a long way in cor- 
recting some of the structural problems 
facing Congress today. Many issues re- 
main which the reported bill does not 
begin to deal with, nor could we reason- 
ably expect it to. The issue is far too 
complex to be dealt with in a single bill. 
I wholeheartedly support the current 
measure as indicated, but I hope that 
this will not represent the end of legis- 
lative reform. 

I fully support efforts being made to 
help bring an end to the secrecy sur- 
rounding a number of House procedures. 
As a cosponsor of an amendment to al- 
low for the recording of teller votes, the 
passage by the House on Monday of a 
similar amendment was most gratifying. 
It is important that the publie have 
available a record of votes on major 
amendments while the House sits in the 
Committee of the Whole. The recording 
of teller votes, upon demand of at least 
20 members, would allow for such con- 
sideration the public deserves. If this 
procedure is unworkable, provision 
should be made for recorded votes of 
both winning amendments and losing 
amendments. 

The following editorial that appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post ap- 
plauding the adoption of this much 
needed reform amendment is one which 
I commend for reading by my colleagues: 

OPEN House 


| ‘Those cheers that echoed in the House of 
Representatives on Monday may have vio- 
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lated Cannon's Rules but they were never- 
theless very much in order. They were cheers 
for democracy, for the basic idea of repre- 
sentative government, for the concept of gov- 
ernment by the consent of the governed. They 
came in response to a historic House decision 
to put an end, at long last, to its ancient 
practice of voting in secret on amendments 
to pending legislation. By an almost unani- 
mous voice vote, the members of the House 
approved an amendment to the congressional 
reorganization bill providing that in the fu- 
ture they shall be recorded by name as they 
pass up the aisle to vote on amendments. 

The House, at the same time, approved 
some-other exceedingly salutary changes in 
its procedures. It agreed to permit at least 10 
minutes of debate on any amendment printed 
in advance in the Congressional Record. And 
it approved the installation of electronic 
voting equipment to speed up roll calls— 
provided that later on the House decides that 
it wishes to tally its divisions in this modern, 
efficient and sensible fashion. More’s the pity 
that it did not decide also to make commit- 
tee meetings open to the public as a general 
rule. All these changes are simply devices 
for transacting the public business in public. 
They will serve at once to help the represen- 
tatives themselves to know what they are do- 
ing and to help their constituents to know 
what they have done. 

Because in their present form the changes 
are amendments to a bill which must have 
the concurrence of the Senate before it can 
become law, one cannot yet regard them as 
jaits accomplis. But the support for them in 
the House was so strong, so healthy and so 
overwhelming that onè can reasonably sup- 
pose the House would adopt them» as rules 
of its own if the Senate should fail to trans- 
late them into an act of Congress. They re- 
flect great credit on the House and will surely 
enhance the confidence of the country in its 
government. 

Secrecy in the House is one of those curious 
folkways perpetuated as tradition long ‘after 
the purpose for which it was originally con- 
trived has been forgotten. The House of Com- 
mons in England undertook to keep its pro- 
ceedings secret in order to protect its mem- 
bers from reprisals by James I and Charles I 
in the 17th century. The practice, designed 
to offset despotism, soon proved itself des- 
potic. It led to all sorts of abuses difficult to 
unmask and to rebuke because responsibility 
for them could not be discerned. “Next to the 
existence of open constituencies, and a fair 
mode of election,” the historian Lecky wrote, 
“the best security a nation can possess for 
the fidelity of its representatives is to be 
found in the system of parliamentary report- 
ing. But this was also wanting. The theory of 
the statesmen of the first half of the 18th 
century was that the electors had no right 
to know the proceedings of their representa- 
tives, and it was only after a long and danger- 
ous struggle, which was not terminated until 
the reign of George III, that the right of 
printing debates was virtually conceded.” 

The. right of a free people to know how 
their elected representatives vote is a right 
without which elections can be considered 
neither free nor meaningful. The House of 
Commons recognized this long ago. The 
House of Representatives honors its best 
values in joining them now as a genuinely 
representative body. 


We need to maintain an on-going re- 
view of Congress and its institutions. The 
time is long past that we can sit idly by 
and ignore the increasing complexity of 
the legislative process without modifying 
our procedures accordingly. The action 
we take now is a first step, but I cer- 
tainly hope it is not the last. 
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URGENT NEEDS FOR H.R. 18185 MASS 
TRANSPORTATION FINANCING 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
major poll indicates that American busi- 
nessmen are very anxious to get on with 
developement of adequate mass trans- 
portation facilities. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States released 
the results of its urban transportation 
survey in which 152 chambers in 44 
States responded. 

It is noted that 41 percent of the 
respondents reported urban transporta- 
tion activities in their communities as 
either critical or getting progressively 
worse. 

Only a slight majority foresee minor 
improvement over the next 5 years. Most 
chambers believe that improvement de- 
pends primarily on additional financing. 

HR. 18185, which would provide 
needed Federal assistance, was intro- 
duced by 26 members of the Banking and 
Currency Committee including myself, 
and was approved by the Committee on 
June 30. 

To date it appears that the Rules Com- 
mittee has not held a hearing on the bill, 
because there has been no reported re- 
quest for a hearing by the Chairman of 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 

This is an urgent national need and 
should have prompt action. I include a 
report on the chamber survey which fur- 
ther indicates the demand for attention: 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION SURVEY 

These findings are based on responses from 
152 chambers of commerce (out of 332 
queried) in 44 states. 

The significance of this survey stems, in 
part, from the fact that greatly increased 
Federal assistance will probably soon be 
available to aid states and communities in 
improving their urban mass transportation 
systems, 

In February, 1970, the Senate passed the 
Urban Mass Transportation Assistance Act 
of 1970 (S, 3154) which provides a Federal 
commitment of $10 billion over a 12-year 
period and gives the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation authority to obligate up to $3.1 bil- 
lion immediately upon the bill becoming law. 

For the first time, Federal assistance would 
become available over a time span sufficient 
to accomplish the planning, decision-mak- 
ing and financing necessary to the orderly 
development of mass transportation systems. 

Similar legislation (H.R. 18185) was in- 
troduced in the House on June 23. Legisla- 
tion, perhaps representing a dollar com- 
promise between the Senate and House bills, 
seems certain to be passed during the cur- 
rent Congressional session. 

These survey results should be useful to 
local chambers in their cooperative efforts 
with state and local authorities to improve 
their urban mass transportation systems. 

SURVEY HIGHLIGHTS 

Sixty-three (41%) report urban trans- 
portation problems either critical or getting 
progressively worse. 

Factors causing transit problems: 


Increasing wages and operating costs... 
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Failure to provide adequate, comfortable, 
convenient, frequent and low cost 
service 54 

Inadequate equipment and facilities..._. 44 

Fragmented political jurisdictions 41 
Five-year changes expected: 

Slight improvement 

Great improvement 

Deterioration 
Improvement depends on: 

Additional financing 

Better roads/highways. 

Political developments. 

Better equipment. 

Fringe parking areas 

Additional equipment. 

Problem solving most needed through: 

City planning/action 

State planning/action 
Efforts to ease congestion being made 

through: 

Establishing one way streets. 

Staggering traffic lights. 

Eliminating parking on main thorough- 


Providing fringe parking areas. 

Ninety-three communities have utilized 
federal assistance in planning/financing. 

(Nore.—Because not all respondents an- 
swered all questions and because some re- 
spondents in question with multiple answers 
checked more than one, totals frequently are 
not consistent.) 


SURVEY RESULTS 


Number of chambers responding by popula- 
tion represented 


1,000,000—2,000,000 
Over 2,000,000 


1. Are transportation projects included in 
work program? 


2. Does your chamber have a transporta- 
tion (or similar) department? 


Principal functions are: 
Liaison with officials 
Participation in regulatory proceed- 
ings 
Transportation of people 
Highways and airport access roads-_--- 
Legislation 
Transportation of goods 
Planning 
Parking facilities 
3. Urban transportation responsibilities are 
assigned: 
As sole responsibility of a particular 
committee 
To a committee having other respon- 
sibilities 
Not specifically to any committee 
4. Separate transportation committee 
maintained for: 


5. Special local transit authority/agency 
established for your area: 
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If no, is one necessary or desirable? 


6. Has a multistate or regional transporta- 
tion compact or agreement been established 
in your area? 


7. Do-your state constitution and statutory 
provisions require amendment, particularly 
with reference to application of available 
funds, in order to achieve a proper balance 
between highway and other modes of trans- 
portation? 


If yes, necessary action is: 

Being taken 

Planned 

Receiving no attention 

8. Has your community utilized Federal as- 
sistance for mass transit facilities? 


What for? 
Planning grants 
Capital grants 
Loans 


Training 
9. State provides financial assistance in 
meeting community transit problems? 


b. What for? 
System improvement 
Equipment 
Subsidies 
10. Specific plans have been developed for 
meeting urban transportation requirements 
over: 
More than 10 years 
5 to 10 years 


11. Efforts have been made to ease conges- 
tion by: 
Establishing one-way streets 
Eliminating parking on main thorough- 


Staggering traffic lights 

Providing fringe parking areas 

Adding more traffic police during rush 
hours 

Staggering working hours. 

Improving transit services. 

Providing express bus lanes. 

12. How do you rate the urban transpor- 
tation situation in your community? 
Difficult and getting progressively worse_ 
Difficult but progress being made toward 

solution 


48 


13. Factors causing urban transit problem: 

Lack of patronage. 95 

Increasing urbanization 

Increases in wages and operating costs__ 

Failure to provide acceptable service___-_ 

Failure to modernize equipment and fa- 
cilities 

Fragmented political jurisdictions. 

Pailure of local/state authorities to take 


Poor planning 
Outdated local/state regulatory proce- 
dures 
14, Over the period of the next five years, 
urban transit facilities will show: 
Some but not much improvement 
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How other chambers go about involving 
businessmen in mass transit prob- 
lem 

Reducing congestion in the central busi- 

ness district. 

Experience of cities that have estab- 

84 lished express bus lanes. 

Transportation of people within the 


Legislation/city ordnances that require 
apartments and businesses to provide 
off-street parking 

Transit services within the framework 
of overall community development... 
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Great improvement. 
Deterioration 
No change. 

15. Improvement depends most upon: 
Additional financing. 
Better roads-highways 
Political developments 
Better equipment. 

Fringe parking areas 
Additional equipment 
Additional transit systems. 
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Private enterprise_...-...-.--------. om, 
Federal policies and action 
17. Would like additional information on: 
Case studies covering successful actions 
by chambers of similar size 
Meeting transportation needs of low-in- 
come residents. 
Responsibilities that have been assigned 
Technical improvements to and actions taken by transportation 
16. Problem solving emphasis is. most or urban transit committees of 
needed in: other chambers 


RESPONSES TO SELECTED QUESTIONS BY POPULATION GROUPS 


Under 


50,000 to 
50,000 


100,000 


100,000 to 200,000 to 
200,000 300,000 


300,000 t 
500,000 


1. Has a special local transit authority/agency been established in your 
metropolitan area? 


b) 
2. Has a multistate or regional transportation compact or agreement 


nae signed for your area? 
(a) Yes 
b) Now. 2222-22 
c) -In progress. 
If no, is ope necessary or desirable? 


3. Has your community-ut 
financing mass transit facilities? 
a) Li 


b) Capital grants__ 
c) Planning grants - 
d Training 


ed Federal assistance in planning and 


Other. 
4, Specific pian have been developed for meeting urban transporta- 


tion requirements over: 
5 to 10 years. ...__2 
c) 3 to 5 years... 
d) 1 to 3 years.. 
e) 1 year 
5. sagt have been made to veo nas wy 
Establishing Ag Hees 2 
b Staggering traffic lights: 
c) Pore weg p parking on main 
s Providing onga pareus areas. 
Adding more tra ice during working hours. 
f) Staggering working ho 
Improving transit service 
h) Providing express bus lanes 


> fore than 10 years 


Sense 
Cor aeOrwo m & onc 


6. How do you rate the urban transportation situation in your com- 


munity? 
a) Difficult and getting worse 
b) Difficult but progress being made toward solution 
c) Minor problem. 
d) Crisis stage. 
e) No problem 
7. Problem solving emphasis is most needed in: 
a) City planning 
(o State activities... 
c) Private enterprise 
9) Federal policies and action. .... 


RS 
HONG NUN 


CHAMBERS PARTICIPATING IN SURVEY 


Alabama: Mobile, Montgomery. 

Arkansas: Fort Smith, Pine Bluff. 

California: Fresno, Los Angeles, Modesto, 
Sacramento, San Bernardino, San Diego, San 
Jose, Santa Ana, Stockton, Vallejo. 

Connecticut: Hartford. 

Colorado: Colorado Springs, Denver. 

Delaware: Wilmington. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: Daytona Beach, Hollywood, Jack- 
sonville, Lakeland, Orlando, Tampa. 

Georgia: Atlanta, Macon. 

Hawaii: Honolulu, 

Illinois: Chicago, Decatur, Peoria, Quincy. 

Indiana: Elkart, Gary, Kokomo, Muncie, 
South Bend. 

Iowa: Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Dubuque, 


Louisiana: Baton Rouge, 
Monroe. 
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Lake Charles, 


Maryland: Baltimore. 

Massachusetts: Cambridge, 
Springfield. 

Michigan; Ann Arbor, Battle Creek, Bay 
City, Detroit, Flint, Jackson, Port Huron. 

Minnesota: Duluth, Minneapolis, Roches- 
ter, St. Cloud, St. Paul. 

Mississippi: Jackson, Meridian. 

Missouri; Kansas City, St. Louis, St. Joseph. 

Montana: Billings, Great Falls. 

Nebraska: Omaha. 

New Hampshire: Nashua. 

New Jersey: Newark, Trenton, Vineland. 

New York: Buffalo, Elmira, Troy, Schenec- 
tady, Watertown. 

North Carolina: Asheville, Charlotte, Bur- 
lington, Gastonia, Raleigh, Rocky Mount, 
Wilmington, Winston-Salem. 

North Dakota: Fargo. 

Ohio; Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, 
Dayton, Mansfield, Marion, Toledo, Youngs- 
town. 

Oklahoma: Tulsa, Oregon, Portland, 


Fall River, 
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Pennsylvania: Harrisburg, Hazelton, Lan- 
caster, Lebanon, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Reading, Wilkes-Barre. 

Rhode Island: Providence. 

South Carolina: Greenville, 

South Dakota: Sioux Falls. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, Kingsport, Mem- 
phis. 

Texas: Abilene, Amarillo, Austin, Beau- 
mont, Corpus Christi, Dallas, El Paso, Fort 
Worth, Harlingen, Galveston, Houston, 
Odessa, Port Arthur, San Antonio, Texarkana, 
Waco, Wichita Falls. 

Utah: Ogden, Salt Lake City. 

Virginia: Petersburg, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Roanoke. 

Vermont: Burlington. 

Washington: Bellingham, Bremerton, Seat- 
tle, Spokane, Tacoma. 

West Virginia: Weirton. 

Wisconsin: Appleton, Fond du Lac, Green 
Bay, Madison, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan, Wausau. 
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TAX FREEDOM DAY 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, June 
11 was designated “Tax Freedom Day” 
because that is the day on which the 
average taxpayer has worked long 
enough to pay his various taxes for the 
year, While that date has passed, I feel 
it is most appropriate to keep this fact in 
mind as we consider the Congressional 
Reorganization Act of 1970. Hopefully, 
the effect of this legislation will be to 
make the Congress more effective, and 
by virtue of a more effective Congress, 
we should be able to cut Government 
spending. 

Most Americans have no idea how 
much of their income goes to taxes. Too 
many have never even thought about it, 
except to grumble at income tax filing 
time. Yet taxes take a massive toll of 
total income, a fact that should be un- 
derstood by all Americans. 

In 1970, with the economy stumbling 
through a period of recession and infla- 
tion, a sound estimate is that 44 per- 
cent of all private income will be spent 
involuntarily for taxes and other Gov- 
ernment-necessitated expenditures. The 
reference used for this derivation—pre- 
liminary, until the July issue, or “Na- 
tional Income Number,” is available—is 
the March “Survey of Current Business,” 
U.S. Department of Commerce, pages 8, 
10, and 11. Later references used, in- 
clude the “Economic Report to the Presi- 
dent” and the “Economic Almanac” of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Total expenditures of all branches 
of government minus Federal grants- 
in-aid to State and local units totaled 
$315.6 billions in the year 1969. The total 
of all personal income before taxes was 
$747.2 billions. Thus, the loss of free 
choice in the spending of incomes was 
at least 42.2 percent. Yet, even this 
does not account for all involuntary ex- 
penditures, some of which are not billed 
directly to the treasury of any govern- 
ment, but are nevertheless required by 
law. This includes the maintenance of 
records and bookkeeping by individual 
citizens on behalf of government agen- 
cies. When the total of all these involun- 
tary expenditures is calculated, it comes 
to at least 44 percent. Using this figure, 
it can be said that the average person 
works from the ist of January until the 
11th of June each year just in order to 
make enough money to pay all of his 
government burdens. 

Needless to say, the costs of these bur- 
dens are quite high, both in terms of 
the smothering of individual initiative, 
and in increasing the price of goods and 
services. This is one of the major causes 
of poverty. This is a situation which 
spreads disillusionment and misery, be- 
lieving the great hopes raised by gov- 
ernment leaders. The National Taxpay- 
ers Union believes that every legislator 
and administrator whose decisions affect 
the tax rate should be aware of this situ- 
ation and act to reduce taxes now. 
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These figures are frightening, and rep- 
resent a totally unacceptable loss of free- 
dom in the choice of how we spend our 
personal income. 


REPEAL OF HOUSE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 108—INDIAN RESER- 
VATION TERMINATION POLICY 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the deplorable situation of the Indian 
peoples in the United States is one for 
which we, as Members of Congress, must 
accept a good deal of the responsibility. 
For too long we have allowed substand- 
ard conditions to exist on virtually all 
Indian reservations throughout the Na- 
tion. 

In 1953 the 83d Congress enacted a 
piece of legislation, House Concurrent 
Resolution 108, which instead of provid- 
ing benefits, has wrought hardship and 
misery on numerous tribes in all parts of 
the country. This bill expressed what has 
come to be known as the termination 
policy, which in effect ends the Govern- 
ment’s responsibility in administering 
Indian affairs. 

Though intended to reduce Federal de- 
pendence and bring the Indian peoples 
into the mainstream of American life, 
this bill has often ended desperately 
needed assistance programs. Also, the 
process of turning reservation land over 
to private ownership has victimized In- 
dians who, lacking prior experience in 
business matters, fall prey to ruthless 
profiteers. Certainly the Indian people 
should be brought into the mainstream of 
American life, but not at the expense of 
their own heritage and traditions, and 
not with the loss of Government pro- 
grams which are vital to their health, 
well-being, and progress. 

Rather than disown our responsibili- 
ties, we should make an effort to share 
them and involve the Indian people with 
the administration of their own affairs. 
Too often Federal officials have been 
ignorant of and unresponsive to the 
needs of the people they are supposedly 
serving. But Indian citizens, administer- 
ing to the needs of their own, would help 
end the image of the cold, impersonal 
Federal complex. These individuals would 
also have the advantage of much more 
detailed knowledge of local situations 
than administrative personnel usually 
possess. 

In 1968 President Johnson stated that 
the policy of his administration was one 
of “self-determination” rather than 
termination. Recently, Secretary of the 
Interior Walter Hickel also rejected ter- 
mination as a policy of the present ad- 
ministration. It is time for Congress to 
declare its opposition to this doctrine, 
and to take firm steps to better the con- 
ditions for all Indian peoples of the 
United States. The first step toward this 
goal is the repeal of House Concurrent 
Resolution 108. 
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AGE-OLD DREAM REALIZED 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago, 
three Americans realized an age-old 
human dream by landing on the surface 
of the moon. 

Today I do not believe we have begun 
to comprehend the full significance of 
that achievement or of the other achieve- 
ments of this country’s space program. 

A recent advertisement in the Wall 
Street Journal provides a clear statement 
of the purpose and byproducts of this 
country’s space program. I am inserting 
it in the Record for the benefit of my 
colleagues: 

THERE ARE Many Reasons To CELEBRATE— 
Most Are Not OBVIOUS 


As we look back to the early morning hours 
of 12 short months ago and the dramatic 
words, “Houston, Tranquility Base here. The 
Eagle has landed,” followed by ghost-like 
images bounding across our TV screens, we 
recall an enormous sigh of relief and a swell- 
ing of national pride. 

Perhaps obscured by the magnitude of the 
landing on the moon lay a veritable windfall 
of technology which, according to one esti- 
mate, is already returning four dollars of 
value for every dollar invested. NASA has 
cataloged more than 2,500 technological in- 
novations from its space program alone. 

Although experience has shown that it 
takes years to transfer new technology and 
knowledge to other fields, the commercial 
“spin-off” from space has come quickly and 
dramatically in communications, weather 
forecasting, medicine, materials and elec- 
tronics, to name a few. 

Communications satellites today link 50 
nations with telephone, TV and data trans- 
mission service, augmenting earth-bound 
radio and cable systems that had been 
clogged with international communication 
traffic. 

Weather satellite systems provide world- 
wide observation of the atmosphere, early 
detection and tracking of storms, typhoons 
and hurricanes. The resultant savings in lives 
is beyond calculation. When Beulah hit in 
September, 1967, leaving some 300,000 home- 
less, only 41 lives were lost, thanks to a 
weather satellite. Besides the obvious bene- 
fits to farmers from long-range weather pre- 
diction, prevention of crop losses alone is 
estimated to be worth $1.6 billion a year. 

Other earth orbiting satellites track fish 
schools, monitor fresh water supplies, pros- 
pect for gas and oll, and search out new 
mineral deposits. There have been two spec- 
tacular finds in Canada. 

In medicine the spin-off has been sub- 
stantial with many devices already in general 
practice. A portable electrocardiogram unit 
transmits data over a standard telephone. A 
tiny radio transmitter about the size of a 
pin head monitors and reports the physiologi- 
cal reactions of a patient to the nurse’s 
station. A computer program, created to solve 
rocket engine vibration, ignition and com- 
bustion problems, works at brain and heart 
research. 

New materials developed for space have 
made a significant impact on our economy. 
From rocket case production came a new kind 
of pipe, built of plastic mortar, reinforced 
with fiberglass. It’s lightweight, thin-walled, 
noncorrosive and practically unbreakable, 
making it perfect for water, sewage and irri- 
gation systems. 
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A space sandwich, material. of aluminum 
and plastic foam. is now being used for walls 
of prefab. houses. and strong, lightweight 
skis, 

Composites, bonded laminates. and other 
new combinations of substances. have freed 
designers, engineers and architects from 
their..dependence on. traditional materials. 

In the field of electronics the sensing, cal- 

culating and controlling “brain centers” of 
space systems. have given birth -to micro- 
miniaturized devices that herald a whole new 
generation of products from clocks to com- 
puters. 
_, For example, tiny semiconductors, about 
3/16’’ diameter and twice the thickness of a 
sheet. of writing paper, contain more, than 
1,000 circuits. They're used in portable cal- 
culators that weigh only three pounds. 

Computer programs developed for space 
have found many applications. Two.of them 
are instant flight and reservations informa- 
tion for airlines, and swift handling of 
stock transactions for Wall Street, 

But possibly the most unexpected and im- 
portant spin-off of all is the management 
techniques that ‘were ‘evolved to ‘conquer 
space. The systems approach—with its mar- 
shaling of government, science, industry and 
education—has shown us‘a better way to get 
things done. f 

Recently, a noted scientist described space 
as “only the tip of the iceberg.” Beneath lies 
@ vast base of industrial, technological and 
Scientific excellence. 

We explore space because we need its po- 
tential. The problem today is how to elimi- 
nate Starvation.and low living standards for 
two-thirds of mankind without ruining our 
planet’s. ecological balance.. In. the years 
ahead a larger world population, demanding 
higher living standards, must somehow be 
also. accommodated, Earth Services. from 
space will provide the information to properly 
manage the task. 

Space orbits, indeed, are the new lands of 
our time, lands to ‘be shared, lands on which 
We can build structures unlike man has ever 
built, before.: Space stations are the modest 
first step on the journey. 


MISS. CHRISTINE CAMPBELL, A 
HOOSIER FAR FROM HOME, 
WRITES OF HER COUNTRY: 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN- THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29; 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, the following 
letter came to me recently from a young 
Indiana girl who is presently living with 
her parents in the Philippines, where her 
father is employed by the U.S. Goyérn- 
ment. I was deeply touched and moved 
by. her remarks,.and I wish to include 
them at.this time: 

May 26, 1970. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Bray: I'm a fourteen 
year old girl overseas with her family in 
Manila; Philippines. I had lived in Indiana 
all’ my life and I never fully realized just 
how great the United States is: The strange 
thing is that it’s not only-me, but it's other 
kids (and even adults) that haven't been 
away from our country, that haven't realized 
the greatness of the rights granted to us. 

I back the Republic in its decisions. I can 
only do so by voice—not votes, yet I have a 
marvelous country and I’m proud to be an 
American. I’m sorry the demonstrations are 
run as they are. Who's going to look ‘at this 
noise and say, These guys:have some good 
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ideas; they're smart,”. when they kill in the 
same stroke !!? 

I love and respect life, mine, yours, and 
everybody else’s, too much to want to destroy 
it by taking away. the power of the president 
or. by having my rights taken away. 

Maybe before long, you'll have enough 
Silent Majority speaking out to conquer these 
demonstrators. President Nixon is doing a 
great job, I saw him when he visited the 
Philippines. Just about 3 weeks ago we spoke 
to Governor Whitcomb and his wife here on 
business for the Indiana Trade Commission. 
They were on Corregidor Island that day and 
he looked all over for the “Campbell family.” 
We also got to talk to Mr. Forrest Gerig of 
the same committee. 

And another fellow Hoosier doing a great 
job is the ambassador to the Philippine Is- 
lands from. the U.Si, Ambassador Henry 
Byroade. 

If you look into the Muncie Star (Muncie, 
Ind.) you will, see a column by Dick Green 
that speaks well of him. 

Congressman Bray, I wish you continued 
luck, May God.be with you. 

Sincere compliments, 
CHRISTINE CAMPBELL. 


TEXAS PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


HON. OLIN. E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. TEAGUE, of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
with-the question of imports being fore- 
most in many people's minds these days, 
and one of the leading commodities 
heading the import list being oil, I think 
it appropriate to insert in the RECORD an 
editorial which appeared in the Dallas 
Times Herald, Sunday, July 12, relative 
to the Texas oil industry. The facts con- 
tained in this editorial are interesting 
and indicates the tremendous’ part 
played in our economy by Texas oil: 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY: A SOLID 104 Years 

(By Felix R.. McKnight) 

On avcrisp fall day of 1866 a man named 
Lyne Taliaferro Barret of Melrose, down in 
Nacogdoches. County, stood expectantly with 
his«neighbors around a 106-foot hole in the 
ground. 

A mule plodded the circle, drawing out an 
eight-foot auger crudely fastened to a joint 
of pipe that was rotated by a steam engine. 

-There was @ rumbling from the’ hole and 
‘oll; water and gas ‘started gushing to the 
heavens. ‘Barret and his friends whooped— 
and oil had been discovered in Texas. 

It has been a productive 104 years since 
that afternoon. More’ than 500,000 wells have 
been drilled in search of Texas oil and gas. 
A state, a nation and even a world has been 
served from Texas' black underground 
treasure. 

The Téxas Mid-Continent Oil and Gas As- 
sociation, with researchers Charles Simons 
and John Wagner digging the records, has 
produced a barrel of facts about the indus- 
try: It ts fascinating information about a 
giant that too often is politically maligned; 
too seldom recognized for accomplishment. 

1—Texas has produced in its petroleum 
lifetime, 33:1 billion barrels of 0il, or 36% 
of the U.S. total. 

2—The State of Texas has derived $76.6 
billion from crude oil sales. 

3—Texas oll and gas provide 26% of the 
fuel energy produced In the U.S, 
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4—Texas produced 1,151,799,000 barrels of 
crude oil (record high) in 1969—342% of 
U.S. production. . 

5—Texas has 198,000 producing oil wells in 
8,500 fields located in 209 counties: 

6—Each day, in thelr continuing fight 
against pollution, Texas oilmen) put over six 
million barrels of oil field salt water back 
into the ground. 

7—In 1950, Texas produced 22% of the 
beta oil. In 1960, it was 12% and in 1969, 

8—Texas has 44% of all U.S: oil reserves. 

9—Texas has 16.7 billion barrels of oil re- 
serves—13.1 in crude oll; 3:6 billion from 
natural gas liquids. 

10—And Texas engineers estimate that an 
additional 2.8 billion barrels could be re- 
covered through “water flooding” and other 
Special recovery methods. 

11—Texas oil men drilled 9,233 wells in 
1969—or 29% of U.S. drilling. It all totaled 
44.6 million feet of hole. 

12—The same Texas oil operators spent 
$671 million drilling in 1969—and lost $235 
million in dry holes. More than one-fourth 
of the wells drilled in 1969 were wildcat 
wells which seek new fields. Only 21.8% 
found oil or gas, (It is this‘risk—the quest for 
new fields to service the nation—that creates 
the oil depletion allowance periodically chal- 
lenged by lawmakers.) 

13—Texas royalty owners received $589 
million from oil and gas production in 1969. 

14—The world’s deepest producer is a Pecos 
County gas well at 22,340‘ feet. 

15—And the deepest well ever drilled in 
the world ‘was also a Pecos County effort— 
that ended in a dry hole. Operators got down 
to 25,340 feet before giving up. 

16—OF all Texas wells drilled in 1969, about 
37.9% were dry. 

17—-Texas had 112.4 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas reserves at the end of 1969— 
409 % of the U.S. total. 

18—And Texas produted»38% of all U.S. 
natural gas in 1969. 

19—The State of Texas gets back $500 
million per year for gas sold to other states. 
And Texas itself uses More natural gas than 
any other state—more than half the gas it 
produces. 

20—More than one,out of every four gal- 
lons of U.S. majorcoit products is mide in 
Texas refineries. 

21—Texas petroleum industry ‘taxes ac- 
count for 18.7% ‘of all state taxes.’ In 1969, 
the Texas industry tax payments to the state 


government totaled $286.5 million—while the 


5e-per-gallon: tax brought in another $294 
million: 

22—One fourth of the gasoline tax is used 
for public education; the balance for roads. 

23—Finally, the Texas Permanent School 
Fund in 1969 received $40.1 million: from'the 
petroleum industry for lease rentals bonusés 
and royalty payments. Since 1932;"the total 
has been a staggering $734 million: The Uni- 
versity of Texas) Permanent Fund also re- 
ceived $21 million iri: lease rentals; bonuses 
and royalties in 1969—a $534.4 million total 
since 1924. 

Not a bad track record for a Texas industry 
that still has a long life ahead. 


THE HONORABLE CLIFF DAVIS 


HON. JOHN. J. RHODES 
OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. RHODES. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened by the death last month of Clif- 


ford Davis—he was a fine man and.a 
true friend, It was my: privilege to. serve 
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with Cliff for 11 years. I knew and ad- 
mired his integrity, ability, and dedicated 
service in the Congress. All of Cliff’s col- 
leagues were benefited by knowing him 
and will long remember and value their 
association with him. Certainly, Cliff was 
a true patriot who gave his best to his 
State and country. My heartfelt sym- 
pathy goes to Carrie Davis in her loss— 
a loss which is shared by all who were 
privileged to know Cliff. 


AN OKLAHOMA NEWSMAN WRITES 
ABOUT OKLAHOMA'S JIM LUCAS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1970 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral days ago I placed in the Recor the 
eloquent remarks of Gen. Lew Walt 
at memorial services in Washington for 
Jim G. Lucas, famed war correspondent. 

Today I read for the first time the 
moving, personal tribute to Jim Lucas 
written by C, Allan Mathews, editor and 
publisher of the Tri-State Tribune of 
Picher, Okla. 

Allan Mathews has captured the spirit 
and personality of Oklahoma's best 
known reporter in the words which 
follow. 

I believe all who knew and respected 
Jim will appreciate the opportunity to 
read Allan’s tribute. The text, as it ap- 
peared in the Tri-State Tribune for 
July 23, 1970, follows: 

“THE” War CORRESPONDENT 
(By C..Allan Mathews) 

He eluded death at Tarawa. His was the 
first story to the outside world of that bloody 
battle. It gave him world-wide recognition 
and the first step to fame. A battlefield pro- 
motion to second lieutenant was handed the 
young combat correspondent. 

He out-maneuvered death again at Saipan. 
He avoided the grim reaper's clutches in the 
steaming jungles of Guadalcanal. And again 
on the hell that was Iwo Jima. Thousands 
gave their lives in eight Pacific Island cam- 
paigns in World War II. He was reported 
missing in action. He was decorated, but he 
came through. 

He went to the South Pole. He was with 
Admiral Byrd at the North Pole in 1945-46. 
He covered the Bikini atomic bomb test. 

He “lived” the Korean war. He made the 
Inchon landing with General MacArthur. He 
was at the peace table. He flew seventeen 
bombing raids over North Korea. He was 
numb and cold and scared with the GI’s on 
Porkchop Hill and Heartbreak Ridge. 

He covered the wars in Goa and Lebanon 
and what was to be the predecessor of Viet- 
nam—the French Viet Minh war, when 
France lost control of the Indochinese 
peninsula. 

Approaching fifty, he battled the front of- 
fice for the right to report Vietnam. He spent 
more time there than any other newsman. 

He said he was lucky. He had flirted with 
death for almost 25 years in every global 
hotspot. 

He was Jim Lucas, the world’s best known 
war correspondent. 

Jim Griffing Lucas died this week. He died 
in bed. 

What sniper bullets, machine guns, 
bombs, ambushes, bayonets, artillery, failed 
todo... cancer did. 
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Somehow I can see Jim now, exploding 
into an ear-to-ear grin saying, “Now, ain’t 
that something?” 

Jim was already famous when I met him 
several years ago. He returned to Picher, 
as he termed it, “I’m trying to go back.” 
He claimed Picher as his “home town.” His 
father was president of the bank here and 
Jim's years as a youngster and schoolboy 
had left its impression. 

Although he was the first to admit, “you 
can never go back”, I think Jim Lucas felt 
he had regained something in his Picher 
visits. Perhaps a hometown. 

He was an unusual man, He never married. 
His family was two generations of fighting 
men, lonely men, men away from home. 

He said in 1965: “At my age I can’t look 
forward with any sense of anticipation to 
living on the field. I detest being shot at. 
But, at the risk of sounding corny, if I have 
a mission in life, this seems to be it.” 

A couple of years later he said: “Ameri- 
cans are dying every day in Vietnam. It 
makes it a little easier if they know their 
sacrifices is noted and appreciated.” 

Jim reported in the Ernie Pyle tradition. 
History will rank Lucas even above the great 
Pyle. He wrote of the boy-men, the indi- 
vidual, the human side, in combat, their 
dreams, their nightmares, their fears, their 
hopes, their lives .. . yes and too many of 
their deaths. “His boys”, as he referred to 
them, loved him, respected him, trusted him. 
They knew the “old man” was on their side. 

He could well have covered Vietnam from 
an air conditioned hotel room in Saigon (as 
many did). But the fierce pride that was 
@ part of Jim, made him choose the rice 
paddies. 

He was equally at home with the mighty. 
His opinions and experience, his grasp of 
situations, were respected by those formu- 
lating policy. He gave an unprecedented 
briefing to President Lyndon Johnson and 
over a hundred congressmen on the prob- 
lems in Vietnam. 

He was sought after as a speaker. He was 
acknowledged as America’s best. He defended 
our “need” to be in Vietnam. Over and over 
he declared, “we've got to stop them there.” 
At the same time he was impatient with 
“slow-down” war. 

Still his first love was the American G.I. 

. on the field, on patrol, in the bunkers. 
For where the action was, there Jim was. 

Jim might have shattered your impression 
of a war correspondent. He wasn’t the trench- 
coat wearing, swashbuckling, swaggering 
type. A quiet man and perhaps Gen. Samuel 
T. (Hanging Sam) Williams best summed it 
up. Spending a couple of weeks with the 25th 
division in Korea, Jim filed his copy over 
division teletype back to Seoul, where it was 
relayed to Tokyo and then to Washington. As 
division commander, Gen. Williams read 
everything that went out over the teletype, 
including the Lucas dispatches. One evening 
one of the staff officers remarked, “this fel- 
low Lucas doesn’t talk a great deal, does he?” 
Gen. Williams replied, “no, but he sure as the 
dickens listens.” 

You had to be alert, or often his sense of 
humor would escape you. He enjoyed a joke 
slanted toward Lucas. Perhaps his favorite 
was: At Ca Mau, he was in a helicopter dis- 
abled by enemy gunfire. It was able to make 
& rough but safe landing. Another helicopter 
came in behind them and others flew over- 
head firing to keep the Viet Cong at a re- 
spectable distance. As Jim broke and ran for 
the chopper which was to fly the downed crew 
out, a friend overhead remarked: “That’s the 
fastest I ever saw a fat man run.” 

Over the years awards aplenty came to Jim 
Lucas. Born in Checotah, he attended Picher 
High School, He won the coveted Pulitzer 
Prize. He was awarded the National Head- 
liners Awards; he was the only man ever to 
win two Ernie Pyle Awards. He was presented 
the VFW Omar Bradley Gold Medal, the 
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American Legion’s 4th Estate Award, Long 
Island University George Polk Memorial 
Award, the Marine Corps “Not for self, but 
for country” Award. And these were only a 
few of the honors that came to one man in 


one lifetime. 

He was author of “Combat Correspond- 
ent,” “Dateline: Vietnam” and a biography 
of Vice President Spiro T. Agnew, scheduled 
to come off the presses this week. He coau- 
thored “Betio Beachhead” and “The Story of 
the U.S. Marines on Iwo Jima.” 

He was a living legend in our time. As long 
as wars are fought, and men cover them, Jim 
Lucas’ style will be imitated. Somehow, I be- 
lieve he would say now, “Shed no tears for 
me. I'm off for my biggest assignment yet.” 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
HON. JOHN WOLD 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. WOLD. Mr. Speaker, the third 
week in July has been set aside so that 
we might articulate our sympathy and 
respect for presently one-third of the 
world’s population that dwells behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. Over the 
last half century, Communist regimes 
have taken over 17 countries. During 
Captive Nations Week we serve notice 
to the world and to those nations in par- 
ticular, that we will not forget the en- 
slaved of this earth. 

The people of Eastern Europe and of 
an increasing portion of Asia have been 
thrice enslaved. As nations, their inde- 
pendence has been consumed by the neo- 
colonialism of Russia and of China. As 
peoples, their right of self-determination 
has been destroyed by a system which 
places all power in the hands of a few. 
And, as individuals, their liberties have 
vanished in the face of a philosophy 
which disdains the value of the indi- 
vidual and declares the state to be para- 
mount. 

The brutality, intolerance, and un- 
popularity of the Communist regimes 
have been demonstrated time and again 
over the years. The purges of the thirties, 
the slaughter in the Katyn Forest, the 
murders of millions of Kulaks in the 
Ukraine, the invasions of Hungary and 
of Czechoslovakia, the instances are 
legion. The Communist bloc in 1970 has 
acquired a patina of subtlety which pro- 
vides some protective camouflage to a 
regime which has not changed in sub- 
stance from what it was in the 1930's. 

I am concerned that the false air of 
legitimacy assumed by the puppet gov- 
ernments of Eastern Europe may cause 
the U.S. Government to miscalculate in 
its course of action toward this area. 

A case in point is illustrated by an 
article in the April 19, 1970, issue of the 
New York Times concerning the national 
treasure of Hungary, the Crown of St. 
Stephen which came to the United States 
in the waning days of World War I. 

According to the article the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is considering returning the 
crown to Budapest. 

In my judgment, it would be a fearful 
mistake to make any such action until 
the time comes when the Hungarian 
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Government is truly representative of 
the Hungarian people, and when Hun- 
gary is free of Soviet dominators. 

The Crown of St. Stephen is a highly 
visible symbol of Hungarian inde- 
pendence and nationhood. It is a weapon 
for freedom. It keeps alive the hopes and 
dreams of a free Hungary. To return it 
to the present Communist government 
of Hungary would be to dash the hopes 
of millions of Hungarians at home and 
in exile who long for a truly free govern- 
ment. It would greatly strengthen the 
present Russian-controlled government’s 
claim to legitimacy in the eyes of the 
world. 

Because of my concern over this mat- 
ter I have been in touch with the De- 
partment of State. I include the corre- 
spondence and the Times article to be in- 
serted at this point: 


Hon. WILLIAM P. ROGERS, 
Secretary, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SECRETARY: A recent article in the 
New York Times referred to the possibility 
that the United States may be considering 
the return of Hungary’s national treasure, 
the Crown of St. Stephen, to Budapest. 

This letter is to inquire whether such 
Plans are under consideration and if they 
are, what the rational for such action 
might be. 

As you know, the Crown of St. Stephen is 
much more than an artifact. It is the best 
known of the European national crowns and 
was for centuries regarded as the National 
Palladium. It became an essential element in 
the composition of the Hungarian state. 

The Crown is unique among European 
regalia. For centuries it was regarded as the 
absolute sine qua non without which a King 
of Hungary could not be crowned. 

The Crown has been taken by Hungarian 
exiles as a symbol of the freedom denied 
their country by Communist exploitation. Its 
return to Budapest, while Hungary remains 
under Communist domination would be a 
cruel blow to all free Hungarians. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely, 


APRIL 28, 1970. 


JOHN S. WOLD, 
Member of Congress. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 8, 1970. 
Hon, JoHN S. WoLp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WoLD: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your letter of April 
28 concerning the Crown of St. Stephen of 
Hungary. The comments in the recent news 
article referring to the possibility of the early 
return of the Crown to Hungary were, of 
course, speculative. 

The Crown is the property of the Hungar- 
ian nation and a Hungarian national treas- 
ure. It came into United States custody to- 
ward the end of World War II. Unsettled 
conditions within Hungary and chronic 
strains in United States-Hungarian relations 
made consideration of the Crown's return to 
Hungary inappropriate and inopportune over 
& long period of years. It has therefore re- 
mained in United States trust and safe- 
keeping. 

We are fully aware that our prolonged cus- 
tody of the Crown and the question of its 
ultimate return to Hungary have many dell- 
cate aspects. We are mindful not only of the 
unique character of the Crown as an historic 
Telic of great symbolic and constitutional 
significance to the Hungarian people but also 
of the political and emotional sensibilities 
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with which Hungarian emigres and many 
Hungarian-Americans regard the Crown. 
Clearly, these and other sensitive factors 
must be taken into careful consideration. 

The Hungarian Government has raised the 
matter of the Crown's return in recent years 
as relations have gradually improved between 
the United States and Hungary and discus- 
sions have been carried on looking toward 
the settlement of various longstanding bi- 
lateral problems. Although we have no pres- 
ent plans for the return of the Crown, the 
subject will continue to be a matter of in- 
terest to both Governments. We are properly 
concerned that any such eventual action 
should serve the objective of general goodwill 
rather than discord and should take place in 
circumstances and at a time appropriately 
marked by some further substantial improve- 
ment in the atmosphere and course of our 
relations with Hungary. 

Please continue to call on us whenever you 
believe we can be helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin M. ABSHIRE, 
Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations. 

In Czechoslovakia twenty years ago, a Dub- 
cek would have disappeared overnight, 
probably never to be seen again unless at a 
public trial which would stage a confes- 
sional. Today, however, we are dealing with 
a “liberalized” regime and the destruction 
of Mr. Dubcek has been carried out in min- 
uscle steps over a period of two years. To- 
day, of course, he has been stripped of all 
posts, expelled from the Communist Party, 
and locked up in a sanitarium.: The message 
to those in Eastern Europe who would dis- 
sent is no less clear for its having been de- 
livered in a manner calculated to provoke 
the least public outcry. 

Mr. Dubcek is not alone in being punished 
for Czechoslovakia’s attempts at Hberaliza- 
tion and independence. In the New York 
Times of June 28, 1970, we are informed 
that a purge of the Communist Party of 
Czechoslovakia is under way and that, in all 
probability, nearly one-half of the Party will 
be ejected. While it is difficult to find cause 
for dissatisfaction in the declining mem- 
bership of a communist party, one cannot 
but prefer a system such as our own which 
allows anyone to join a political party, or 
to leave it, as he chooses. The difference is 
still more vital in a country where the Com- 
munist Party is the only open channel] for 
political expression. In Czechoslovakia men 
often lose their jobs with their Party mem- 
bership cards. The sociology and history de- 
partments of the universities have lost large 
portions of their staffs in this way and some 
18,000 members of regional, local, and mu- 
nicipal assemblies have been removed from 
office; seven members of the Supreme Court 
have lost their seats because they held 
“rightist, opportunist, anti-Socialist and 
anti-Soviet views;"” and the entire presid- 
ium and secretariat of the national Trade 
Union Council were deprived of their posts 
at the end of May. All of this has been at- 
tended by little publicity, but it serves am- 
ple notice upon ali that while the iron fist 
may have donned a velvet glove, it has not 
thereby ceased to be iron. 

The lack of respect for human life and 
individuality which Communist leadership 
have demonstrated toward its own peoples, 
has also been shown over the past few years 
in their handling of American prisoners, 
both in North Viet Nam and in North Korea. 
At least 1500 American prisoners are held in 
North Viet Nam alone, where the Hanoi 
Government refuses to treat them in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Geneva 
Convention despite the fact that it was a 
signatory to that agreement. The brother- 
hood of man—enshrined though it is in Com- 
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munist theory—is patently false generally, 
but certainly does not extend to prisoners. 
Nor does it extend to the thousands of Viet- 
namese village chiefs who have been slaugh- 
tered as part of a conscious policy of terror; 
nor to those whose bodies line the mass 
graves of Hue even as the bodies. of Polish 
officers lined mass graves in the Katyn For- 
est thirty years ago; and the citizens of 
countries within the Communist orbit are 
all too well aware that it does not apply to 
them either. 

Captive Nations Week also affords us a 
welcome opportunity to re-assess our own 
institutions, to place ourselves in perspec- 
tive. There are voices abroad in the land 
today which tell us that our government is 
not responsive, that our foreign policy is 
imperialistic, and that governors and other 
Officials behave as fascists. It takes but little 
wit to realize the absurdity of these charges 
as we review the plight of Eastern Europe. 
Our government, for nearly two centuries, 
has accurately reflected’the views and served 
the will.of the American people. When some 
take to the streets crying that the govern- 
ment does not respond, that “the system 
aoes not work,’ what they really mean is 
that the jovernment does not obey them. 
The only desirable responsiveness, insofar as 
policy—as distinct from individual rights— 
is concerned, is responsiveness to majority 
will. Responsiveness to a minority is pre- 
cisely that which the Sino-Soviet Bloc prac- 
tices, but it is hardly desirable. Far from be- 
ing an imperialistic aggressor, we have ac- 
quired an overseas empire which is as close 
to non-existent as any in history. On the 
other hand, we stand ranged today against 
two communist powers which together con- 
trol far more than 1,000,000 square miles 
outside of their own boundaries and are 
constantly striving to increase that total. 
Finally, our government, rather than being 
fascist protects the rights of individuals to 
an extent unparalleled elsewhere in the 
world, let alone within the Communist Bloc. 
Those in America who cry the loudest 
against the “repressive American society” 
and attend adulatory movies of the career 
of Che Guevara are perhaps unaware, to cite 
an example, that the penalty in Cuba for 
free speech and open demonstrations against 
Castro can be the firing squad. So, in declar- 
ing our sympathy this week for the people 
of the captive nations, let us at the same 
time reaffirm the greatness of America. 

In his inaugural address in 1801, President 
Jefferson said, “Error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free to combat 
it.” Today reason is threatened everywhere. 
There are those who attack it indirectly by 
refusing to allow others to speak and there 
are those who openly question the value of 
reason and postulate instead the supremacy 
of emotion. The duty to defend peaceable 
and open debate is upon us all and the re- 
sult of our failure to fulfill that duty is 
amply demonstrated in the unhappy fate of 
the captive nations which we honor this 
week. To them, to the rest of the globe, and 
to ourselves, we reiterate our commitment to 
assist in the defense of free institutions 
wherever they may be imperiled and in the 
restoration of liberty wherever it has been 
banished. 

UNITED STATES AND HUNGARY PLEASED BY 

IMPROVING RELATIONS 
(By David Binder) 

BUDAPEST, April 14.—A perceptible im- 
provement in diplomatic and commercial re- 
lations between the United States and Hun- 
gary is prompting officials in Washington 
and Budapest to view the future with opti- 
mism. 

According to reliable sources proving at 


the pace maintained in the last seven 
months, the day may be close when Washing- 
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ton finds an occasion to return Hungary's 
national treasure, the Crown of St. Stephen, 
to Budapest. 

The jeweled crown is nearly 10 centuries 
old. It was given to St. Stephen, who was 
King of Hungary from 1000 to 1038, by Pope 
Silvester IT. 


PROPERTY OF HUNGARY 


Hungarian soldiers serving in Hitler Ger- 
many’s wehrmacht removed it) from the 
Budapest Castle just 25 years ago as the 
Red army tightened its grip on the capital. 
The Hungarians took it to Salzburg, Aus- 
tria, where they handed it over to.a United 
States. Army unit for safekeeping. It has 
been locked up. in Washington. in a secret 
place ever since. 

However, the United States Government 
has regarded it as Hungarian property. 

The recent improvement in relations has 
occurred in two areas—diplomatic courtesies 
and commerce. 

Last August, for example, the Hungarians 
lifted travel restrictions for Ambassador Al- 
fred Puhan, only two months after he had 
arrived. For 13: years previously the United 
States ambassador had been denied access 
to many major cities. Washington responded 
with a similar removal of restrictions on the 
Hungarian ambassador. 

The United States Information Agency has 
been allowed more leeway in presenting ex- 
hibitions in Hungary. A recent display of a 
moon rock at the National Museum was 
given public notice in the party organ, Nep- 
szabadsag. More than 35,000 Hungarians went 
to view the rock in its two days on exhibition. 

For a visitor familiar with Hungary since 
1964 these changes represent a notable de- 
parture from the cold war attitudes that 
dominated relations in the past. 

U.S. CONCERNS HAVE TIES 

In the commercial field, three American 
concerns are developing cooperation with 
Hungarian counterparts. Corning Glass. has 
& $7-million operation here, making light 
bulbs together with the Hungarian Tungs- 
ram concern, The Hilton chain is participat- 
ing in the building of a hotel on Castle Hill 
in Buda, the Budapest section on the west 
bank of the Danube. The * * * also planning 
a joint undertaking here. 

One topic in which both the United States 
and Hungarian governments are interested 
is a consular convention that would allow 
Hungary.to.open consulates in New York and 
Cleveland, both of which have sizable Hun- 
garian minorities. : 

While there is no need for American con- 
sulates in Hungary, Washington is interested 
in a consular convention as a. means of pro- 
viding added protection for American travel- 
ers in distress. 

A long-standing issue between Budapest 
and Washington is United States claims on 
American. properties confiscated or national- 
ized by Hungary.after World War II. The 
two sides have made several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to negotiate this. issue and still re- 
main far apart. But another round of nego- 
tiations, the first in five years, is in the 
offing. 


MAN’S INHUMANITY TO MAN— 
HOW LONG? 


HON. WILLIAM J. SCHERLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. SCHERLE. Mr. Speaker, a child 
asks:. ‘Where is daddy?” A mother asks: 
“How is my son?” A wife asks: “Is my 
husband alive or dead?” 
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Communist North Vietnam is sadistic- 
ally practicing spiritual and mental geno- 
cide on over 1,500 American prisoners of 
war. and their families. 

How long? 


THE LATE HONORABLE THOMAS B. 
STANLEY 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD Ill 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr, Speaker, on 
July 10 the many friends of Thomas B. 
Stanley were saddened to learn of his 
death just 5 days before he would have 
celebrated his 80th birthday. His quiet 
departure from life, following a brief ill- 
ness, was typical of the soft-spoken and 
gentle manner in which he lived. 

It was my high privilege to know him 
personally and to witness firsthand his 
dignity and his hospitality. I knew him as 
a gracious man to whom the title “gen- 
tleman” was well suited, as a successful 
businessman, - industrialist, statesman 
and a devoted father and husband. 

This man devoted: the major portion of 
his life to: the service of the people of his 
beloved Henry County, of his State, and 
of his Nation. He served as a member of 
the Virginia General Assembly for 16 
years during which he rendered distin- 
guished service as Speaker of the Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates for 6 years. He 
served for 7 years as a,.Member of the 
US. Congress. His years of outstanding 
service gained for him the respect’of all 
who came to know him. His devotion to 
public service was rewarded by his elec- 
tion to the office of Governor of the 
State of Virginia in which capacity he 
rendered. able service during the de- 
manding and trying days of the mid- 
1950's. 

Tom Stanley, Bahnse, as he was known 
to his friends, will be missed and the 
service he performed throughout his life 
will be long remembered. The Rich- 
mond News Leader, on July 13, and the 
Richmond Times-Dispatch, on July 14, 
published editorials dedicated to him 
which I feel are worthy of inclusion as a 
part of my remarks. I include each of 
them at this point in the RECORD: 

THOMAS B., STANLEY 

Virginia was in a period of relative calm, 
with no real crises impending, at the time 
Thomas B. Stanley assumed the governorship 
of the state in January, 1954. But the driving 
rainstorm that marred the inauguration may 
have been an omen of rough weather ahead. 

Four months later the U.S. Supreme 
Court handed down its momentous school 
desegregation decision, posing for the Stan- 
ley administration its greatest crisis. 

Under Stanley, Virginia first took a mod- 
erate course, accepting as inevitable the idea 
of some racial mixing in the classrooms but 


at the same time providing means whereby 
no child would be forced to attend an inte- 
grated school. Virginia traveled only a short 
distance down that road, however, before 
abruptly changing directions and ‘taking the 
path of “massive resistance” to any desegre-~ 
gation at all. 
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In retrospect, total and unyielding opposi- 
tion to any school integration has been 
strongly criticized in some quarters. But 
throughout the four years of Tom Stanley's 
administration schools remained segregated, 
and they remained open. And that situation 
was what a majority of the citizens of the 
Old Dominion apparently wanted, 

Stanley’s successor, J. Lindsay Almond Jr., 
was occupying the governor's office when the 
roof figuratively fell in, with’ the-court-ad- 
ministered death of massive resistance and 
the temporary closing of schools in some 
communities. And the solution to the school 
problem is not in sight, 16 years „after the 
epoch-making ruling from the high tribunal 
early in the Stanley days at the Virginia 
Capitol. 

The school crisis drew the spotlight, but, 
in general, the Stanley administration. pro- 
vided four years of continuing; if not spec- 
tacular, progress for the Old Dominion. In 
the tradition of the Byrd Democratic orga- 
nization, of which he was a longtime loyal 
member, Stanley conducted the state’s af- 
fairs in a sound, conservative, businesslike 
manner. The achievement which he himself 
labeled as No. 1 of his administration was 
the strengthening of the mental hospital sys- 
tem, with the addition of 1,000 employes and 
the appropriation of funds for badly needed 
new facilities. 

Although he never lost an election and 
had served for 17 years in the House of Dele- 
gates and seven years in Congress before 
becoming governor, Stanley was not a color- 
ful campaigner or an eloquent speaker. But 
he was patient, hardworking and effective in 
personal campaigning. 

With Tom Stanley’s death last week, at 
the age of 79, Virginia has lost a man who 
deeply loved his state and who gave it 28 
years of dedicated public service. 


THOMAS BAHNSON STANLEY 


Thomas Bahnson Stanley, who died Satur- 
day in Martinsville, was the last of Virginia's 
Governors to have a free ride on integration. 
Only five months after his inauguration the 
Supreme Court hit the South between the 
eyes with Brown v. Board oj Education, a 
decision holding that public schools should 
be desegregated with all “deliberate speed.” 
The decision was revolutionary; its effects 
still are being felt throughout the land. 
Governor Stanley held firm against the tides 
that it unleashed. He took to heart the “delib- 
erate” aspect of the order, and was as 
deliberate as he could possibly be in moving 
Virginia toward integration—which is to say, 
he moved it practically not at all. During the 
critical years of his administration, 1954— 
1958, the force built up in the pressure 
cooker of integration: No sooner had he 
departed the Governor’s Mansion than the 
top blew off. 

He was a man determined to be Governor. 
Long before his victory oyer .Republican 
Ted Dalton in 1953, Tom Stanley began 
working his way toward the Governor’s chair. 
Prior to his election he served 17 years in 
the House of Delegates, including three 
terms as Speaker, and seyen years in the 
House of Representatives. He was utterly 
loyal to the Byrd organization, He was duti- 
ful, decorous, and composed, He was quiet, 
cautious, and amiable. He was an advocate 
of highway safety, industrial development, 
and agriculture. But above all, he was res- 
olutely patient and calm ahout integration. 
He held on desperately to the policies of the 
past, and he got out before the roof fell in. 
Perhaps it is just as well that he did not 
attempt to innovate during that difficult 
period. For when one is unsure.of the course 
to steer, it is prudent to-go slowly. Governor 
Stanley did. He was deliberate when deliber- 
ation was required. 
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DR. JOSEPH L. SUTTON, PRESIDENT 
OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY, RE- 


VIEWS PAST 150 YEARS OF UNI- 
VERSITY’S EXISTENCE 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. BRAY, Mr. Speaker, the following 
statement -by Dr. -Joseph L. Sutton, 
president of Indiana University, was 
prepared on the occasion of IU'’s Sesqui- 
centennial Anniversary. 

It is an eloquent tribute to a century 
and a half of achievement and accom- 
plishment, and to the dedicated men and 
women who made it possible: 

STATEMENT OF Dr. JOSEPH L SuTTON ON THE 

OCCASION OF THE UNIVERSITY’s CELEBRATION 

or Her SESQUICENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY 


On one of the coldest days of this year, 
elected oficials and legislators of the State 
of Indiana joined representatives of all the 
constituencies of Indiana University to in- 
augurate a year-long celebration of the Uni- 
versity’s Sesquicentennial Anniversary. It 
was January 20,-1970,-and the site was 
Bloomington, the first home and still the 
main campus of Indiana University. 

Precisely one hundred fifty years earlier to 
the day, the then Governor of the four-year- 
old State of Indiana, Jonathan Jennings, 
signed the Act creating the Indiana Sem- 
inary which was later to become Indiana 
University. 

In 1820, Indiana was largely forest land. 
Indian tribes roamed over its northern two- 
thirds. Most of the settlers in southern Indi- 
ana sought little more than to clear suffi- 
cient land for a dwelling and for plantings 
that would -yield enough food to sustain a 
family. These pioneers had moved southwest 
from Ohio, had come down the Ohio River 
or crossed it from Kentucky to try their for- 
tunes in the Indiana~ Terri . Most were 
uneducated, enured to hardship and pietistic. 
Their sallies of wit and song were homespun: 
The few who were educated—men like John 
Badollet, John Boone, James Noble, David 
Maxwell and. Benjamin Parke—recognized 
that widespread public education was a 
prime need if this region were to progress. 
Through their influence, the first Constitu- 
tion of the State of Indiana included’a pro- 
vision that, "it shall ‘be the duty ‘of the gen- 
eral assembly, as soon as'circumstances will 
permit, to provide by Jaw for a general sys- 
tem of education, ascending in a regular gra- 
dation from township schools to a State Uni- 
versity, wherein tultion Shall be gratis and 
equally open to all.” 

The act of Congress admitting Indiana 
to the Union in 1816 offered to donate to 
the new State a township of land, to be 
designated by the President, for the use of 
& seminary of learning, The official accept- 
ance of this offer and the,selection of the 
township by President Monroe:in the county 
that thenceforth bore his name was crucial 
in the determination of the Indiana Semi- 
nary’s site. Great as have been the pressures 
from time to time to remove the University 
to a more populous and accessible spot, the 
original location—if not campus, for after 
a disastrous fire in 1883, the campus was re- 
located about a mile east and north ofits 
initial site—remains the seat of its vastly- 
enlarged operation, geared to providing the 
teaching, research and public service which 
its constitutionally-prescribed role in the 
State and its responsibility to society 
demand. 

It is interesting, but not unusual in the 
development of an educational system, that 
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Indiana’s State Seminary opened its doors 
to students before a system of common 
schools had been established within the 
state. A former Indiana University presi- 
dent, David Starr Jordan, noted, “the growth 
in educational systems is from above, down- 
wards. In historical sequence Oxford must 
precede Rugby, and the German university 
must come before the gymnasium.” To most 
of the settlers in the forest-covered lands of 
southern Indiana, the initiation of a few 
young people into the mysteries of “larnin’” 
at the State Seminary was all right, so long 
as their own backwoods children were not 
exposed to this “corrupting” influence. 

It was four to five years (historians dis- 
agree) after the signing of the enabling Act 
before the Indiana Seminary began enroll- 
ing students on the first day of May in 1824 
or 1825. From that beginning in a simple 
brick building with a lone professor, Bay- 
nard Rush Hall, offering a curriculum wholly 
in Latin and Greek to the dozen or more 
applicants, Indiana University has grown 
to an enrollment. of 54,200, 10th in size 
among all colleges and universities in the 
nation, with a faculty of approximately 
3000 members, curricula in almost all of the 
major professions and academic fields—save 
agriculture and engineering—and asso- 
ciated campuses in six metropolitan areas, 
including that of the state capital, where 
instruction in the health professions is con- 
centrated and both undergraduate degree 
programs and professional programs in the 
Schools of Law and Social Service are óf- 
fered. 

The progress of the University in the in- 
tervening years had been in no sense steady, 
Even though the Indiana Seminary took on 
the “name and style of” Indiana College 
in 1828 and of Indiana University in 1838, by 
modern standards the curriculum was at a 
preparatory school level until the decade of 
the 1870's; the institution's financial support 
from the State did not begin until 1867; the 
unvarying tradition of electing clerics to the 
presidency was limiting and provocative 
of denominational attack; and the burden 
of convincing the state’s citizenry that the 
pı of Indiana University was vital to 
their interests still rested largely upon the 
University’s spokesmen. 

Yetfrom the very first graduating class had 
gone. forth men who spearheaded advances 
in their communities and the state. Later 
classes, produced graduates, who held high 
posts. in the federal government, .governed 
the state, founded industries and fostered 
commerce, guided the progress of the legal 
and educational. professions in: the state or 
served productively as educational envoys 
in’ mewly developing areas of both hemis- 
pheres. To-the average Hoosier of that era, 
however, these various evidences of the Uni- 
versity’s usefulness and-demonstrated ability 
to generate the meeded leadership for the 
states were little understood. 

With the election of David Starr Jordan to 
the presidency at the start of 1885, a signif- 
feant turning point occurred. President Jor- 
dan was a scientist, the first. chief adminis- 
trator in the University’s history without the 
credentials of a»clergyman. Moreover, his 
training and temperament were such that he 
became an evangel for state acceptance of 
remodeling the University to reflect national 
developments in higher education and the 
setences. He sought to. attract the best avail- 
able academics in every field, and he cam- 
paigned personally and tirelessly for the new 
scientific concepts, among them the Dar- 
winian theory, which he felt vital to the 
survival of the University as a citadel of the 
search for truth. The glimmer of a state uni- 
versity’s responsibility to lead intellectual 
thought as well as to educate youth was 
planted during his remarkable six years as 
Indiana University's president. 

Eleven. years after the resignation of Prest- 
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dent Jordan to assume the presidency of 
Stanford University, William Lowe Bryan 
was elected president of Indiana University. 
A native of Bloomington and longtime Uni- 
versity faculty member with a background 
in the disciplines of education and psychol- 
ogy, he was destined to guide the Univer- 
sity's fortunes from 1902 to 1937. By choice a 
diligent scholar and by practice an elégant 
orator as well, he provided sound, yet inspira- 
tional leadership during a determinative 
period of the University’s development, One 
of his most significant contributions, essen- 
tial to the University’s progress, was the crea- 
tion of academic divisions within the Uni- 
versity and the incorporation of private med- 
ical and dental schools in the University’s 
structure. Under ‘his aegis, the School of 
Medicine, the Graduate School, the Exten- 
sion Division - (now, Division of University 
Extension), the Training School for Nurses 
(now, School of Nursing), the School of Conis 
merce and: Finance (now, School of Busi- 
ness), the School of Music, and the School 
of Education were successively established 
and the Indiana Dental College (now, School 
of Dentistry) was acquired. Officially auton- 
omous neither with regard to their admis- 
sions nor in certifying the! candidates for 
their: degrees, these divisions nevertheless 
served a vital function, preliminary to their 
emergence as recognized administrative au- 
tonomies within the concept of a university. 

During President Bryan's administration, 
the expansion of Indiana University's physi- 
cal facilities kept pace with curricular and 
enrollment growth. On ‘the Bloomington 
campus, five classroom buildings were erected 
and a sixth started; a men’s dormitory and 
two women’s dormitories were built and a 
private dormitory was .acquired; and the 
Library, the Administration Building, the 
Printing Plant, Indiana Memorial Union, 
The Student Building, the Men’s Gymna- 
sium and Fieldhouse, the Memorial Stadium 
and the President's House were all begun 
and completed. At Indianapolis, a building 
to house the School of Medicine: and. an- 
other .to accommodate the School of Den- 
tistry were constructed in this period, as 
were Long, Coleman and Riley Hospitals and 
@ nurses’ home. 

Beyond these substantive additions, the 
special quality of President Bryan's regime 
added lustre to the University’s prestige in 
the state for he was the enviably articulate 
and highly ‘persuasive protagonist’ for the 
values that would accrue to the student and 
to Indiana generally from the successful 
pursuit of higher education by Hoosier youth. 
His 35-year administration, longest in the 
history of the institution, served to lift the 
University above the irrelevant and reac- 
tionary opposition which had plagued its 
struggle for survival during virtually the 
whole of its existence. From such pettiness 
and provincialism, he turned the question of 
University support to the fundamental issue 
of the state’s faith in higher education as the 
means to secure the trained leaders who 
could foster the economic, educational and 
cultural advance of the state. 

Named acting president in 1937 and elected 
President Bryan's successor in 1938, Herman 
B. Wells brought to the presidency a proven 
talent for leadership, wide acquaintance in 
his native state, and a professional back- 
ground in business and finance that was 
to prove him the right, man at a proyidential 
time. With a determination born of convic- 
tion, he set out to strengthen the faculty, 
facilitate research, encourage and protect the 
humanities and fine arts in an age of science, 
and make Indiana University.a peer of the 
best. state universities in the land, He suc- 
ceeded in every respect, but more than that, 
he gave the University an unusual stamp. 
One of the first university administrators in 
the nation to recognize the need for nurtur- 
ing and paying a debt to our historic inter- 
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national roots, he built a solid foundation 
for the international educational service 
which Indiana among other American uni- 
versities has been called upon to perform. 
As a direct consequence of his leadership 
in, this regard, Indiana University is cosmo- 
politan in its faculty, its student body, its 
curricula and its public service commit- 
ments. 

There are numerous visible evidences on 
the Bloomington campus and elsewhere in 
the University system of the encouragement 
he gave and is still giving to the creative and 
performing arts—in part, for their own 
sake—but equally as an amenity of the 
community and state. 

Foresighted and dynamic in his provision 
for the University’s growth and change, he 
greatly expanded the physical facilities on 
all campuses and the residence hall system, 
and prompted the acquisition of land in 
Bloomington and Indianapolis for the Uni- 
versity’s orderly campus development. Char- 
acteristically, he also spearheaded the co- 
operative movement of Indiana’s total higher 
educational system, private and public, to 
accommodate the returning veterans from 
World War II. The organization formed at 
that time, the Indiana Conference of Higher 
Education, is unique among states in the 
nation and still serves the valuable func- 
tion of facilitating the cooperative endeavors 
of its members, all of Indiana's accredited 
colleges and universities, both private and 
public. 

Remarkably personal in his approach, 
President Wells welded the constituencies of 
the University into a common body sup= 
portive of the University’s successful striv- 
ings and aspirations to become a leading 
public institution in the United States. At 
the same time he carefully preserved a sense 
of the University’s history through the 
maintenance and reenforcement of tradi- 
tions. 

When President Wells retired from the 
presidency in 1962, he was named Chancellor 
of the University and F . Elvis J. Stahr, jr., 
was elected to succeec nim. The six-year ad- 
ministration of President Stahr was shaped 
largely by the meteoric influx of students 
(more than a sixty percent increase in five 
years), requiring rapid expansion of physical 
facilities, faculty and staff. The competition 
for faculty nationwide made recruitment 
and retention of an excellent instructional 
staff a persistent budgetary problem, yet the 
level of academic distinction was neverthe- 
less maintained. 

Under President Stahr’s direction, a re- 
organization of the University was planned, 
providing an administrative structure which 
would add strength to and permit individ- 
ualization of the University’s satellite cam- 
pus centers. 

He met, as had his predecessor, every chal- 
lenge to academic freedom and, in a time 
of growing public awareness of the need to 
provide equal educational opportunity for 
young Black Americans, he instituted Uni- 
versity-wide efforts to develop programs and 
projects contributory to such a goal. 

In an entirely different area, his regime 
will also be remembered for a historical 
“first”: the first visit of an Indiana University 
football team to the Rose Bowl. 

On December 1, 1968, my own tenure as 
President of the University began, which has 
had as its most pressing task the reorganiza- 
tion of the administrative structure to ac- 
complish the purposes envisioned during the 
early planning under Dr. Stahr. The reor- 
ganization and the staffing associated with it 
have been completed and each of the Uni- 
versity’s seven campuses now functions in 
many respects as a semi-autonomous unit of 
the University, typified by the granting of 
degrees in individual (and peaceful) Com- 
mencement ceremonies on each campus this 
year. 
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In addition, steady progress has been made 
toward the goal of making educational op- 
portunities real for Black youth and toward 
providing viable means for students to work 
constructively for the changes they adyo- 
cate. 

Special efforts have also been extended to 
observe Indiana University’s Sesquicenten- 
nial Anniversary suitably and memorably 
and, through a fund drive, to furnish the 
financial resources necessary to sustain a 
margin of excellence. Already, a large As- 
sembly Hall, a Musical Arts Center, and a 
Hoosier Heritage Hall—all, Sesquicentennial 
projects—are in the construction stage, and 
a new teaching hospital has been completed 
and dedicated. The months haye been filled 
with special convocations, symposia, con- 
certs and similar events, in part paying trib- 
ute to the past, in part looking to the future. 

The more than 54,000 students enrolled in 
the University, the faculty of approximately 
3,000, the buildings and 6,500 acres of grounds 
which represent a value of nearly $385 mil- 
lion offer a tangible measure of the Univer- 
sity’s development since its origin. Remark- 
able as this growth has been, many of the 
sources for pride and satisfaction in the Uni- 
versity’s present stature are intangible. 
Among these might be mentioned the inter- 
national reputation of the School of Music; 
the prestige of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness; the high national rankings accorded in 
several studies to our graduate programs in 
anthropology, astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
geography, microbiology, zoology, history, 
German, Russian, Spanish, and linguistics; 
the recognized distinction of the School of 
Dentistry; the cultural influence of the Uni- 
versity, evidenced by the audiences attracted 
to presentations of the creative and perform- 
ing arts; the many recognitions in various 
forms awarded to individual faculty members 
and students; and accolades such as Dr. Clark 
Kerr’s reference in a lecture here last year to 
Indiana University as one of four universi- 
ties which were moving forward more rapidly 
than any others in the nation. 

At this significant point in the institu- 
tion’s history, we take pardonable pride in 
Indiana University’s contributions to the 
state, nation and international education. 
Approximately 65 percent of Indiana’s prac- 
ticing physicians, 74 percent of Indiana den- 
tists, 52 percent of Indiana lawyers, and a 
major proportion of the state's accountants, 
business executives, teachers and community 
leaders were educated at Indiana University. 
These percentages result directly from iden- 
tifiable factors; for instance, the School of 
Medicine has the largest medical school en- 
rollment in the United States; the School of 
Education ranks first in the country in the 
number of persons initially certified as teach- 
ers and in production of high school teach- 
ers, and third nationally In the number of 
graduate education degrees awarded; and, ac- 
cording to a National Academy of Sciences 
survey, Indiana University ranks twelfth na- 
tionally in the number of doctorates awarded 
in the past decade—first in fine arts and 
music, second in business administration and 
education, third in modern foreign languages 
and literatures, sixth in political science and 
international relations, and seventh in 
ecology and hydrobiology. 


A commendable share of the sponsored 
basic and applied research being con- 
ducted in State universities is 
place at Indiana University, Particularly 
well known are research programs in 
genetics, the development of a mechani- 
cal heart, the use of fluorides to prevent 
tooth decay, highway safety, sexua] be- 
havior, and properties of lunar rock. 

In addition to the comprehensive con- 
sulting service offered to business and 
industry by the School of Business and 
the continuing education programs 
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made available by divisions of the uni- 
versity, there are fifty-nine bureaus, 
centers, clinics, institutes and similar or- 
ganizational units within the university 
providing direct services to the public. 


Although in a midland state, the Univer- 
sity has recognized a responsibility toward 
the developing nations and international 
education generally, Through contract proj- 
ects, consultative assistance has been under- 
taken in East and West Pakistan, Thailand, 
Afghanistan, Indonesia, Korea, Yugoslavia, 
the Philippines, Chile, Peru, Venezuela, Bra- 
zil, Nigeria, and Sierra Leone. Programs are 
currently underway in several of these coun- 
tries, further contributing to the identifica- 
tion of Indiana University as one of the 
leaders in international educational service. 

For the more than 200,000 alumni, refiect- 
ing on their Alma Mater’s Sesquicentennial 
in each of the fifty states and 127 foreign 
countries, and for the faculty, students and 
friends of Indiana University, the achieve- 
ments of the past have taken on new signifi- 
cance and the survey of the present will 
surely elicit renewed pride, 

I present this review by way of honoring 
all of the men and women throughout Indi- 
ana University’s long life who have advanced 
her purposes and enhanced her distinction. 


U.S. MIDEAST PEACE PROPOSAL 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, we all 
hope that the U.S. peace proposal will 
lead to negotiations and a permanent 
cessation of hostilities in the Middle East. 
Nowhere is there a greater danger of a 
full scale war erupting. Nowhere is there 
a situation in which the United States 
and the Soviet Union are closer to a ma- 
jor military confrontation that could 
have fearful consequences for all man- 
kind. 

One of the great tragedies of the Mid- 
dle East, Mr. Speaker, is that so many 
people seem trapped by events. The vast 
majority of Arabs and Jews: would opt 
for a peaceful solution if they could en- 
vision it, but politics, propagandistic 
rhetoric, and national pride make such 
a concept difficult for them to conceive. 

Certainly, no one is more eager for 
peace than the Israelis. They have lived 
under seige as long as their state has 
existed, and though they unflinchingly 
face the prospect of defending their land 
to the death, they do not like burying 
their sons any more than people of other 
nations. Anyone who thinks Israel con- 
siders itself “sitting pretty” is deluding 
himself. Let us not mistake determina- 
tion for contentment, pride for elation, 
self-confidence for complacency. 

Israel has. shown it is aware of the 
grave threat to its existence and that 
time may not be unquestionably on its 
side. On the other hand, the country is 
resigned to be destroyed rather than 
compromise with its sovereignty. 

Although the Israelis have coalesced 
into a magnificent fighting force when 
their state’s very existence has been 
jeopardized, they cannot, dare not, turn 
their back on the hope for peace. Israel 
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wants peace in the Middle East, not only 
so it can survive, but so it can grow, 
prosper, enrich the surrounding cultures 
and in turn, be enriched by them. 

We in the United States seek peace 
in the Middle East for the benefit of both 
the Israelis and Arabs. But we have our 
selfish motives as well; namely, the neu- 
tralization of a major military confron- 
tation with the Soviet Union and an at- 
mosphere in which we can peacefully 
compete against the Russians for eco- 
nomic spheres of influence in the Arab 
world, 

The stakes are high. But a word of 
caution is warranted. In our zeal to bring 
a peaceful solution to a part of the 
world on the brink of war, we must not 
compromise the security of Israel. 

There will be no end to the shooting— 
and’certainly no peace of mind for the 
United States if the proposed cease-fire 
is merely used by the Arabs and Rus- 
sians to prepare for a military offensive. 

Israel should be encouraged to seize 
upon any straw which could lead to some 
dialog with the Arab world. But at the 
same time, we must be certain that the 
Israelis, if they accept a cease-fire, can 
act against terrorist violations or an 
Egyptian-Soviet military buildup with- 
out losing face—and, even more impor- 
tant, strategic advantages. 

This means some form of interna- 
tional inspection should police the cease- 
fire and we should publicly declare our 
support of Israel’s right to respond to 
any violations of the spirit of the truce. 

It must be made clear that any Arab 
country should be held accountable for 
control of the guerrillas in its terri- 
tory. Otherwise, what would prevent the 
guerrillas from utilizing Arab army posts 
to continue harassment of Israel’s bor- 
ders. The Israel Government would de- 
rive little solace from Arab governments 
shrugging their shoulders and disclaim- 
ing responsibility for Fedayeen terrorist 
acts, 

Mr. Speaker, we must exhort and per- 
suade all parties in the Middle East to 
settle their dispute at the council table. 
But we should never be party to an 
agreement which undermines the future 
of any one nation before discussions even 
begin. 


YOUNG PEN PALS LEAP NATIONAL 
BARRIERS WITH ESPERANTO— 
“UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” TAUGHT 
AT ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr, DELANEY, Mr. Speaker, the need 
for understanding and tolerance among 
the peoples of the world is widely recog- 
nized. Perhaps the greatest hindrance 
to mutual understanding is the inability 
of differing nationalities to communicate 
effectively with each other. One promis- 
ing step in remedying this situation is 
the growing popularity of the Esperanto 
language, and I would like to share with 
my colleagues the following article on 
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this subject by Mr. Kenneth G. Gehret, 
education editor of the Christian Science 
Monitor: 


[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 
13, 1970] 

Young Pen PALS LEAP NATIONAL BARRIERS 
WITH ESPERANTO—"UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE” 
TAUGHT AT ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL LEVEL 

(By Kenneth G. Gehret) 

San Mareo, CaLmm—Eight-year-old Will 
Mitchell recently sent a picture postcard to 
a boy in Poland. The e was penned 
neither in English nor Polish, but in Esper- 
anto. 

Will and his classmates at Highlands School 
here carry on weekly correspondence with 
Polish schoolchildren as part of their study 
of Esperanto, sometimes referred to as the 
universal language. 

Other students in the three San Mateo 
schools that offer the subject write to pen 
pals in the “sister city” of Toyonaka, Japan, 
and receive in return directions for mak- 
ing origami (folded-paper designs), or ex- 
change weather charts and other science 
projects with students in France, Sweden, 
and Spain. 

“We want to open up avenues to children, 
all over the world,” explains Philip Vandor, 
principal at Highlands School. “Esperanto 
serves as an auxiliary language for them and 
@ contact point. It broadens their outlook.” 

Dr. Edwin Feldman, principal of the Law- 
rence School in the district, views the lan- 
guage as a tool for world peace and brother- 
hood. 

“We offer Esperanto in the curriculum to 
promote international understanding and 
friendship, to promote communication be- 
tween peoples,” he declares. “By starting 
at the elementary ages, we can hope even- 
tually to live in a more peaceful world. 

“If one of the most important tasks in 
resolving the issues of peace and war is un- 
derstanding, then a language which facili- 
tates communication among peoples all over 
the world should help bring about such un- 
derstanding.” 

Dr. Feldman finds in Esperanto a strictly 
educational advantage as well. He claims it 
is an ideal initial nonnative tongue for a 
child to learn because it is easy to grasp 
and thus helps to build positive attitudes 
toward language study. 

There is a spillover into the learning of 
English, too, according to Mrs. Doris Val- 
lon, an Esperanto specialist who teaches the 
subject in San Mateo schools. 

“Because they can learn Esperanto quick- 
ly, they are more confident of making Eng- 
lish work,” she maintains. 

Mrs. Vallon describes Esperanto as “a 
model language” because children soon see 
how it works; therefore they do not view it 
as a threat. 

“I’ve seen children afraid to use the Eng- 
lish dictionary,” she says. “They often can’t 
find a word they want since they can’t spell 
it. But this isn’t true with the Esperanto 
dictionary because the language is phonetic. 
If you can pronounce it, you can find it.” 

Although one needs five years of study to 
master Esperanto, enough of the basics can 
be gained in one school year to enable an 
individual to use the language, Mrs. Vallon 
claims. To illustrate, she points out that in 
Spanish classes the future tense is not intro- 
duced until the second year, while in 
Esperanto, students are very soon familiar 
with this tense since it means simply adding 
the “os” ending to the verb. 

“And because of their achievement in 
Esperanto, there is a definite ‘I can succeed’ 
attitude evident among the pupils,” the 
teacher declares. 

The teaching of Esperanto in the San 
Mateo area can be traced back to 1962, when 
Mrs, William Schulze conducted a course in 
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the language for principals and teachers. 
The group met two evenings a week for three 
months, Among those attending were Dr. 
Feldman, Mr. Vandor, and Mrs. Vallon, ali of 
whom immediately felt that the subject 
should be introduced into the classroom. One 
elementary school was selected as a begin- 
ning. 

Dr. Feldman calls this the first “major 
effort” at teaching Esperanto in United 
States schools. 

After a successful northern California con- 
ference on Esperanto that same year, an 
extension course for teachers was given in 
1963. Instructors were the three San Mateo 
educators and Mrs. Schulze. Of the 15 
teachers attending, six came from local 
schools, They provided the necessary staff- 
ing for expanding the San Mateo program to 
additional schools at grade levels 4, 5, and 6. 

However, the program has suffered in re- 
cent years for lack of sufficient teachers. The 
number of periods of instruction varies from 
school to school, and study is now restricted 
to one full year at best. 

But Mr. Vandor looks for a breakthrough. 
He has drawn up a three-year program of 
Esperanto study, which will go into effect at 
Highlands School in the fall. Its length will 
provide additional opportunity for students 
to communicate and become better ac- 
quainted with young people in other coun- 
tries and to gain a better understanding of 
their cultures. 

An adequate supply of books is available 
in the Esperanto language, published in the 
United States and overseas. The staff is mak- 
ing its own tape recordings to aid in the in- 
struction. 

Further help in staffing may come through 
an intensive three-week workshop to be held 
at San Francisco State College next month. 
The emphasis will be on learning the lan- 
guage and developing the ability to teach it 
to others. 


SCIENTIFIC BREAKTHROUGH: NON- 
POLLUTING PESTICIDES 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, thanks to 
the scientific endeavors of two Texas 
scientists, we may soon be able to use 
agricultural chemicals for crop control 
with negligible danger of pollution and 
perhaps, simultaneously, with even great- 
er efficiency. 

Most pollution for agricultural chemi- 
cals comes in the runoff of drainage 
water which carries the chemicals into 
surface and subsurface water supplies, 
polluting the water itself and damaging 
other vegetation it comes in contact with. 
Drs. M. L. Beasley and R. I. Collins, of 
the Austin Research Institute, Austin, 
Tex., acting on an accidental find of Dr. 
Beasley's, believe they have found a way 
to keep the chemicals from being washed 
away to areas where they may do harm. 
They tie the chemicals up in water-de- 
gradable polymers, and the upshot is 
simply that the chemicals do not wash 
away. This also means, of course, that 
the quantity of chemical needed for any 
one area is significantly reduced. 

For example, the common herbicide 
2,4-d is readily polymerized with iron. 
This polymer releases minute amounts of 
2,4-d over an entire growing season for 
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protection of grassland from weeds, end- 
ing the current need for repeated: appli- 
cations in a single growing season. More- 
over, even in bar ditches, weeds are killed 
at the point of application but not down- 
stream from that point: 

Tests conducted with 2,4-d on a bank 
incline of 30 degrees attest to the absence 
of chemical migration when polymers are 
used. The herbicide effectively controlled 
the weeds in the field at the top of the 
incline, but no trace of 2,4-d was found 
is a second test crop just below it on the 
slope. Nor was any 2,4-d found in the 
surface water at.the bottom of the in- 
cline: 

The 2,4=-d iron polymer does the same 
work -chemically as 24-d acid, but at a 
much slower and safer rate. Department 
of Agriculture standards limit herbicide 
absorption in plant, foliage during the 
first few days of plant growth to 10 parts 
per million to insure that the herbicide 
will not build up in‘animals that consume 
the weeds during ‘this time when they 
are palatable—2,4-d dcid normally does 
not meet this standard. It is absorbed too 
easily by the plant. The first Department 
of Agriculture tests of 2,4-d polymer in 
these young plants, however, showed an 
absorption of zero parts: per million: 

Beasley and Collins are optimistic, too, 
about the use of 2,4-d polymer as a solid. 
Being solid, it does not stick to the 
leaves, as do normal herbicides, but sifts 
to the ground, reducing the chance of 
consumption. 

The discovery is not limited to herbi- 
cides. Nematocides, slimicides, fungi- 
cides, rodenticides, and defoliants can be 
polymerized for agricultural uses. Stearic 
copper polymer may be useful to prevent 
barnacle growth on marine equipment. 
We may also be able to construct self- 
destructible containers out of polymer- 
ized degradable Chemicals. 

I find it most heartening that top- 
flight scientists, such as Dr. Beasley and 
Dr. Collins have been directing their ef- 
forts to this complex and difficult prob- 
lem, Whether they succeed or not, their 
efforts are to. be commended: These two 
believe they are on the track of a viable 
solution. Let us hope that,.as further 
data is gathered, their beliefs prove true. 


POWER DRIVE—PRISONER OF 
WAR EFFECTIVE RELEASE 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. ‘FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, in otir 
continuing effort to ‘secure reasonable 
treatment of American prisoners of war 
in- Communist prison camps, I should 
like to bring the following article from 
the Enchanted News, a publication of the 
inmates of the Penitentiary’ of New 
Mexico, to the attention of my col- 
leagues: 

POWER DRIvE—PRISONERS OF WAR 
EFFECTIVE RELEASE 

The stereotype image of a convict is a 
variable thing. It seems to depend upon the 
immediate purpose.of its use. The image can 
be frightening, comical, or even pathetic. But 
it remains exactly that only—an image. 

In fact, convicts are people ... human 
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beings . . . individuals. And it may come as a 
surprise to find that they possess the same 
emotions and capacities as their free-world 
counterparts. Convicts think, worry and re- 
gret. They get hungry, cold, sick; happy and 
lonesome. They work, play, laugh, and even 
cry. In other, words they feel every single 
emotion that nonconvicts do. Maybe they feel 
some things even deeper. 

Recently, Mrs. James L. Hughes met with 
Warden Felix Rodriguez and Deputy Warden 
H. O. Herera at the Penitentiary of New 
Mexico to discuss the possibilities of having 
the penitentiary art department design and 
layout art work concerning release and hu- 
mane treatment of prisoners of war. Mrs. 


‘Hughes’ husband is a prisoner of war in 
“North Viet Nam. 


Mrs. Hughes told” of many fruitless efforts 
to find out about her husband's status and 
welfare, including a trip to Thailand to visit 
the North Viet Nam Embassy in Bangkok. She 
heard from her husband only after purchas- 
ing a full-page ad in the Bangkok Post to 
appeal her situation. She has heard nothing 
since. 

It became apparent to Mrs Hughes, and 
many other families who have men held as a 
prisoner of war, that appeals through. paid 
advertisements in neutral countries would be 
their greatest hope in securing word about 
their men. As a result, Rescue-Line was es- 
tablished toward that alm. The creation of 
Rescue-Line was a sort of last resort to effect 


_the release—or at the very least, some news— 


of these men. The organization has been at- 
tempting to raise the funds necessary to ac- 
complish their goal, but these efforts have 
not met with the success of which such a 
campaign is worthy. As an example, an adver- 
tisement soliciting funds.was run in an AT- 
buquerque newspaper at a cost of more than 
one hundred dollars. The ad drew some thirty 
dollats In contributions! This, and other, €x- 
periences, moved Mrs. Hughes to seek as- 


sistance in other—some might say peculiar— 


places. With the idea of prisoners helping 
prisoners, Mrs. Hughes sought assistance at 
the Penitentiary of New Mexico. She felt that 
men at the penitentiary, being prisoners 
themselves and locked away from their fami- 
lies and loved ones, might be able to offer 
some suggestions in art and other ideas that 
would bring, the situation concerning the 
men held as prisoners of war to the attention 
of the world. 

Mrs. Hughes-pointed out that some 1,406 
families—including some 4,000 children— 
await anxiously some news, day by day, that 
their. husbands or fathers are safe. But. that 
word never comes. The men are held without 
even the privilege of communication. 

Well, now! What would you expect a bunch 
of “cons” to do? After all, they are convicts, 
aren’t they? Well here is what they did,.Are 
doing! 

With the approval of Warden Felix Rodri- 
guez and Deputy Warden H. O, Herrera, a 
committee was formed to, organize ideas for 
a concentrated campaign. The name POW- 
ER DRIVE was coined—standing for Prison- 
ers Of War. Effective) Release, Drive—and to 
prevent anyone from taking part through the 
hope of personal gain or recognition, an 
agreement was.made that there would be 
no, names involved. All work would be per- 
formed anonymously. With this understand- 
ing, the planning got underway. Special art 
work was done and posters prepared. These 
have been designed.for use anywhere in the 
world, Publicity and advertising ideas were 
worked out. Service clubs and other inmate 
groups were contacted and told the story. 
Ideas for an effective campaign began to take 
shape. And money started to come in, money 
from convicts. 

Needless to say, convicts aren't among the 
nation’s high income groups, but contribu- 
tions ranging from $1.00 to $10.00 haye been 
received. And through the combined coopera- 
tion of the administration and officials of 
the blood plasma program, arrangements 
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haye, been made whereby inmates. without 
money can give blood and have $5.00 de- 
posited to the account of Rescue-Line. At the 
time of this writing well over $300.00 has 
been received, and money continues to come 
in: 

Those inmates active in‘ POWER DRIVE 
hope to spread the campaign from the Peni- 
tentiary of New Mexico to other penal insti- 
tutions, and through inside service clubs, to 
the outside. It fs their hope that enough 
money can be raised, enough publicity gen- 
erated, to aid in the release of—or at least 
the establishment of communications with— 
those Americans held as Prisoners of War. 

One of the interesting aspects of the 
POWER DRIVE campaign is that personal 
feelings about American inyolvement in the 
Viet Nam conflict seem to have little effect 
on the willingness of Inmates to help. One 
of the men summed up the general feeling 
when he said; “No mattér why a man is 


-locked up, he should be treated like:a hu- 


man.” That,seems to be the whole idea, Hu- 
manity. And right now;:at this moment, for 
the- first and probably. only. time, many of 
the inmates of the Penitentiary of New 


Mexico can say, “I’m proud to be a convict.” 


INDIANAPOLIS... CITIZENS . FORUM 
“TELLS IT LIKE IT IS”—AND GETS 
IT DONE. LIKE IT SHOULD BE 


HON: WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE.OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is said our 
country, and our society, is drifting 
apart, or being driven apart. We have 
many indeed who are quick to assign 
blame, and many who seek to use this 
theory as a vehicle to pursue their own 
selfish interests. 

But we have few indeed, very few, who 
are actively working to refute this theory 
and are showing, by their imagination, 
skill, and dedication, that it is not so, 
that it need not be so, and that any such 
dangers can be headed off well before 
they begin to grow serious. 

Let us consider two of the prime prob- 
lems that face our cities. The first is 
their physical appearance; this is gener- 


‘ally conceded. It is true that much that 


must be done has to be done on a large 
scale, involving a great deal of time and 
money. But it is also true that individual 
citizens, banded ‘together in block. or 
neighborhood ‘groups, can make a tre- 
mendous difference and contribute so 
very much to their’ city merely by noting 
what is to be done, right in their own 
backyards and;injtheir own streets. It js 
said that charity begins at home. So, it 
must be added, does keeping a neighbor - 
hood or a yard beautiful. One neighbor- 
hood or one yard, alone, might not mean 
much in a major city. But put a series of 
them together, and much of ‘so-called 
urban blight is not only stopped but 
pushed back. 

The second is police/community rela- 
tions. Law and order ís the cornerstone 
of any society. Those who enforce and 
uphold law and order must have com- 
munity trust and respect, or their role is 
severely crippled, and sometimes almost 
beyond repair. This trust and respect, it 
must be added, is a two-way street. Public 
officials and authorities in all agencies, 
on all levels, must of necessity get closer 
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to the people they serve. This can only 
enhance the welfare of the community 
as a whole. Each must understand the 
role and problems of the other, and, 
more important, have a very real hand in 
sharing, feeling and working to overcome 
these problems, many of which are 
mutual and common. 

The Indianapolis Citizens Forum is an 
organization of nationwide renown, and 
quite deservedly so. Under the direction 
and guidance of Mrs. Mattie Coney, it 
has become a hallmark and a watchword 
for constructive, hard-working, dedi- 
cated community improvement. And it 
has accomplished so much with the rela- 
tive outlay of so little except common- 
sense, some sound organization, and 
hard work on the part of those who have 
taken part. 

Community spirit in America is some- 
thing as old as our Republic’s history. It 
has always existed and always will. No 
divisive force can really tear it apart; it 
can grow rusty and stiff through ne- 
glect, but once mobilized and utilized, it 
is capable of accomplishing wonders. 
This is what Mrs. Coney has done with 
large sections of a city that is now the 
10th or 1ith largest in the United States, 
and her efforts have been recognized and 
rewarded at the highest levels of the 
Federal Government. d 

Citizens’ Forum has taught another 
major lesson, too, that should be copied 
in all other cities in addition to their fine 
examples of what community spirit can 
do. That is, what can be accomplished 
by simple reliance on common sense, and 
thrift. There is no need in many in- 
stances gor large transfusions of State, 
city or Federal funds. People, suitably 
motivated, can and will do for them- 
selves what no one else could possibly do 
for them, although, regrettably enough, 
this is an overlooked and negiected 
les-on. 

Ne.ther does a community plan for 
civic betterment have to be put forth 
in high-sounding and noble—but some- 
times totally incomprehensible—phrases. 
Simple phrases, stressing and exemplify- 
ing the simplest, yet seemingly most ne- 
glected, human virtues and values; this 
is all it takes. 

The following is one program spon- 
sored by the Citizens’ Forum that is suc- 
cessfully bringing the youth and the 
neighborhood policeman together as a 
team, for a better, cleaner, safer, happier 
and more wholesome neighborhood and 
city: 

LITTER PREVENTION AND NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
SAFETY PROGRAM 

The 1970 Citizens. Forum, Inc, Greater In- 
dianapolis Beautification Committee and the 
Indianapolis Police Department are cospon- 
soring a Litter Prevention and Neighborhood 
Youth Safety Program. 

We feel that this is one step that can ulti- 
mately involve all school students and their 
parents. Out of an involvement with anti- 
litter and safety activities, there is the growth 
of an awareness of beautification and Indi- 
vidual Responsibility. With anti-litter forces 
providing the basic thrust, the development 
of a critical eye ...and mind... toward 
beauty and the safety of our neighborhoods 
will naturally follow. 

A challenge and an opportunity for each 
person to accept his individual responsibility 


as an Indianapolis citizen. An opportunity for 
the city of Indianapolis to be No. 1. We can 
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be the first city to conquer its land pollu- 
tion. It can be a coordinated effort of citi- 
zens (youth and adults) and local govern- 
ment supported by the private sector. 

Indianapolis citizens will inspire one an- 
other through activity and recognition. In- 
dividual pride begets civic pride. 

We can truly have a meaningful celebra- 
tion of the 200th anniversary of America 
here in Indianapolis in 1976. 


A SUGGESTED APPROACH TO SPREAD GOOD WILL 
AND TO CLEAN UP INDIANAPOLIS 


Activity outline: Joint Press conference 
by Police Department and Citizens Forum, 
Inc. as soon as possible, encouraging all 
Indianapolis School pupils to clean their 
front and back yards including the alley, 
sidewalk and curbs. This will show coopera- 
tion with the Governor's State-Wide Oper- 
ation Clean Sweep and the Greater Indian- 
apolis Beautification Program. 

We are able to accelerate and motivate 
our anti-litter and safety program by en- 
couraging all pupils to make a safe play 
space in their back yards. 

Every pupil is encouraged to develop a 
game area in the confines of their back yard 
only. 

Suggested games that require small areas 
are: Horseshoes, checkers, jacks, hopscotch, 
chess, marbles, badminton, drawing, sculp- 
turing, gardening, handicraft, etc. 

When the yard is ready for activity call 
Citizens Forum, Inc. 

A member of the nearest Block Club will 
go check the home for cleanliness and safe 
play. They will suggest improvement or 
approval, 

When the yard has been approved, the 
Indianapolis Police Department will send an 
invitation to each family to appear for a 
reception. A short program orienting the 
guest on the good intentions of the Police 
Department and Citizens Forum, Inc., the 
presentation of certificates, a tour of the Po- 
lice Department and refreshments. 

All pupils encouraging others to partici- 
pate may return as a “recruiter” with their 
candidate, receive a star on their certificate 
and a pass to a movie. The pupil that ex- 
cels as a recruiter will be recognized at the 
Citizens Forum, Inc. 6th Annual Banquet, 
Saturday, September 5th, 1970, at the Indi- 
anapolis Hilton. 

The weekly receptions at the Police De- 
partment will begin the week following 
school closing. 

Weekly mass media announcements will 
tell who has been approved, invited to a 
reception and their location in the city, etc. 

All citizens (youth & adults) are encour- 
aged to display flags on Patriotic Days. 

All citizens will be visiting the “‘Oasis of 
Beauty” in over 2000 blocks during “Visit 
Your Neighbor Month” in the month of 
August. 

“Be Prepared” with your Guest Book as 
company arrives. 

Youth Groups and Block Clubs are beau- 
tifying traffic islands and unsightly spots 
along our waterways and highways. 

All oil companies are being asked to keep 
their premises including sidewalk and curbs 
clean. Shell Oil Company of Indianapolis is 
the first to respond to our appeal. We are 
alerting all customers to speak to managers 
or proprietors about the cleanliness of their 
Service Stations. 


Mr. Speaker, the Citizens’ Forum has 
combined all these things to attack the 
combined problems of urban residential 
blight and the invisible but still crippling 
barrier that often comes between citi- 
zens and local police. But let us look, 
briefly, at a most important side effect 
which has future implications that 
cannot possibly be measured. 

Let us consider what sort of an ex- 
ample Citizens’ Forum is setting for 
young people in the areas where it oper- 
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ates. It is instilling in them a sense of 
pride and belonging where their neigh- 
borhood is concerned. They are being 
taught, by word, deed, and example, in 
their youth, one of the most important 
lessons of all: they are being taught to 
care. 

And, in learning this lesson, they are 
learning another of equal importance: 
that the policeman is their friend; that 
the man in blue who walks the beat or 
patrols their community in a squad car 
is there because he, too, cares. He cares, 
as do they, that their streets are safe; 
that their homes are not broken into; 
that their neighborhoods are peaceful, 
quiet, happy, and clean places. He wants 
to know them, the people he moves 
among; he wants them to know him. He 
wants to be free to come to them, and 
he wants them to be equally free to 
come to him. 

Hundreds, perhaps thousands of In- 
dianapolis youth are being encouraged to 
take part in this program, and to par- 
ticipate to the fullest extent possible. 
The net result is going to be a new gen- 
eration, taking their place in the world 
as adults, who have known and met their 
responsibilities as children, and who are 
superbly equipped to carry them out as 
they assume their role of our Republic’s 
leaders and builders. 


SURVEY RESULTS PUBLISHED 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 29, 1970 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, as is my 
practice twice each year. I mailed in 
May a questionnaire to the residents of 
the 25th Congressional District of Cal- 
ifornia. Today I would like to report the 
results of that mailing. 

The survey dealt with labor-manage- 
ment issues. I selected this topic because 
employee strikes, threatened strikes, and 
management lockouts are so much in 
the news and are of great concern to the 
people of this Nation. 

To assist me in analyzing the survey 
results, I also asked respondents to clas- 
sify themselves in the political spectrum. 
You should also know that the 25th Dis- 
trict includes part of northern Orange 
County and a portion of San Gabriel 
Valley in eastern Los Angeles County. 

The questionnaire follows: 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

Here are some facts: 

In the Orange County portion of the 25th 
Congressional District: 

There are more Republicans than Demo- 
crats; 

There is relatively low union membership; 

ee is relatively high per capita income; 
ani 

The political label “conservative” is worn 
openly and with pride. 

In the Los Angeles County portion of the 
25th District: 

There are more Democrats than Republi- 
cans; 

There is relatively high union membership; 

There is relatively low per capita income; 
and 

The “conservative” label is carefully 
avoided by office seekers for fear of offending 
the electorate. 
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In summary, these two areas would appear 
to be miles apart politically as well as geo- 
graphically. But they are not. Every succes- 
sive questionnaire which I have distributed 
as your Congresman reaffirms the conclu- 
sion that on political isswes (although not 
always on political personalities) the people 
of my District tend to think alike. This unity 
of political thought most probably refiects 
the fact that we are all parents, home own- 
ers, consumers, taxpayers—in short, con- 
cerned citizens of this country—before we 
are Republicans, Democrats, or union mem- 
bers; and these common concerns tend to 
mold and unify our thinking on issues. 

My most recent questionnaire distributed 
in May dealt exclusively with labor-manage- 
ment issues. Because of the factual differ- 
ences noted between the counties, one would 
expect wide differences of opinion to pre- 
vail on these controversial and often emo- 
tional questions. Once again, however, it was 
demonstrated that we all tend to think sub- 
stantially alike, 

Here are the results of the survey: 

1. Should the “right to strike” be guaran- 
teed to all employees, public and private, re- 
gardless of the national consequences of the 
Strike? 

Yes, 16.5%; no, 81%; not sure, 2.5%. 

The unlimited right to strike (or to lock 
out) must be renounced, in my opinion, if 
we are to abandon the law-of-the-jungle 
philosophy, which permeates so much of our 
labor legislation. We have rejected the primi- 
tive view that “might makes right” in all 
civilized disputes between private parties, 
except in the labor relations field. It is en- 
couraging to me to find a decisive majority 
in each county of both men and women re- 
spondents opposed to an unrestricted right 
to strike, regardless of the consequences of 
that. action, 

2. If the “right.to strike” is denied to some 
employees and an illegal strike nevertheless 
occurs, the striking employees should: 

(a) be fired—36%. 

(b) be retained but lose seniority or other 
employee rights—20%. 

(c) be reinstated without penalty—10%. 

(d) Not sure—34%. 

This is a difficult question, yet it faces 
governmental leaders regularly. In general, 
public employees are denied the right to 
strike. In recent months, however, we have 
seen teachers, postmen, firemen, sanitation 
workers, and hospital employees, to mention 
only a few, walk off the job. In 1968 alone, 
over 200,000 government employees were in- 
volved in’ 254 strikes, and preliminary fig- 
ures in 1969 are showing significantly higher 
totals. When one considers that there are 
approximately 12.5 million public employees 
in the United States, the magnitude of this 
problem is readily apparent. 

If masses of public employees should il- 
legally leave their work either in a formal 
strike or an informal “sick-in,” should they 
be fired ‘for doing so? The Mayor of Atlanta, 
Georgia, recently attempted to discharge a 
substantial group of municipal employees 
who had participated in an illegal strike and 
he quickly discovered that the essential 
functions of government collapsed as the 
result of his reaction. Although the outright 
firing of an employee participating in an il- 
legal strike may be practically impossible, 
it is clear that some penalty must be at- 
tached to either the employee or the offend- 
ing union, for such an illegal act, if similar 
outlaw strikes are to be avoided in the 
future. s 

Several suggestions have been discussed, 
such as imposing substantial fines and the 
loss of exclusive bargaining rights against 
unions, or the loss of certain benefits to em- 
ployees participating in illegal strikes. But 
as yet, no legislation is in process which 
would impose these penalties. At the pres- 
ent time, the influence of unions in the legis- 
lative process is so great that any such re- 
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form legislation would doubtless be charac- 
terized as repressive by organized labor, and 
its chances of passage would be remote. 

3. Do you approve of compulsory arbitra- 
tion as a alternative.to the strike or lockout? 

(a) for all employers and employees?— 
47%. 

(b) for public employers and employees 
only?—12%. 

(c) I disapprove in all cases—10%. 

(d) Not sure—31%. 

For many years, the idea that labor dis- 
putes should be resolved by arbitration has 
been opposed by both management and la- 
bor. Each felt that it was a denial of their 
fundamental right to bargain collectively and 
to strike, or lock out, if the parties were un- 
successful in reaching an agreement. In re- 
cent years, however, there has been a grad- 
ual recognition that the public interest re- 
quires protection and that management and 
labor cannot be permitted the unrestricted 
power to inflict irreparable damage to vast 
sections of the economy and innocent by- 
standers who may be affected by a strike or 
lock out. Arbitration is now required under 
the Railway Labor Act and under the postal 
reform bill recently passed by the House of 
Representatives. The use of binding arbi- 
tration agreements is becoming more com- 
mon in private union contracts. 

This is a wholesome trend and I am 
pleased to note the general support of this 
trend as reflected in the answers to this 
question. 

4. Unions are now exempt from anti-trust 
laws. Should they be? 

Yes, 9%; no, 84%; not sure, 7%. 

Much of the legislation which exists regu- 
lating the conduct of unions and the rela- 
tionship of employers and the government 
toward unions was written in the 1930's. The 
Norris-La Guardia Act, for example, was 
written in the early 1930’s and prohibits 
Federal courts from issuing injunctions 
against certain union activities. The Wag- 
ner Act also was enacted during the 1930's 
and was described as the “Magna Carta” of 
labor, since it firmly recognized the right of 
employees to organize into unions and im- 
posed upon employers the duty of bargain- 
ing collectively with employee organizations. 
Much of this legislation was clearly needed 
since employers, often in concert with goy- 
ernment, had suppressed union activities for 
many years. It was in this spirit of providing 
needed protection to the union movement 
that national unions were granted exemption 
from the anti-trust laws, thereby permitting 
agreements tending to restrain trade which 
would be illegal if made by employer groups. 

The weakness of the union movement dur- 
ing the 1930’s has been replaced by the po- 
litically and economically strong unions of 
today. Many employers complain that they 
are unable to cope with these strong unions, 
and collective bargaining becomes a farce. 
Some employers are presented contracts on 
a “take it or leave it” basis and the give and 
take of bargaining, so essential if the in- 
dividual needs of separate employers are to 
be recognized, is entirely absent. 

Subjecting unions to the limitations of 
anti-trust legislation would seriously curtail 
their activities and doubtless would be op- 
posed bitterly by the national union leader- 
ship, but the continued misuse of union 
power makes a consideration of legislation 
to subject unions to anti-trust laws a clear 
possibility. 

5. Should industry-wide bargaining and 
strikes be permitted? 

Yes, 30%; no, 59%; undecided, 11%. 

The process of collective bargaining be- 
tween major corporations and national 
unions often gives the appearance of a polite 
seminar between economists, lawyers, and 
accountants. But the superficial appearance 
is deceiving. 

The results of any bargaining session— 
whether in the Paris “peace talks,” on a used 
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car sales lot, or between management and 
labor—refiects the relative power of the bar- 
gainer. 

The power to shut down an entire industry 
gives both management and labor a tremen- 
dous bargaining lever against the other. The 
public, of course, is caught in the middle as 
are many union members who have no real 
grievance with their immediate employer. 

Because of the bargaining power afforded 
by the threat of industry-wide shut downs, 
neither management nor labor will eagerly 
surrender it. Reform will be difficult, but we 
must work toward a system which tends to 
limit a dispute to the immediately affected 
parties and does not involve innocent workers 
and employers in someone else’s controversy. 

6. Are you a union member or the spouse 
of a union member? 

Yes, 21%; no,-79%. 

This question was asked in order to deter- 
mine whether the respondents were truly 
representative of the actual union member- 
ship in the district. Since union members 
comprise approximately 24% of the work 
force in Los Angeles County and 20% in 
Orange County, I am satisfied that the views 
of both union and non-union members are 
truly reflected in the answers to this ques- 
tionnaire, 

7. In political matters, do you regard your- 
self as: 

(a) Conservative—35%. 

(b) Liberal—4%. 

(c) Moderate—30%. 

(d) No opinion—31%. 

These replies are real shockers. I would 
have assumed that most people would de- 
scribe themselves as political moderates with 
a minority dividing the Liberal and Con- 
servative labels between them in approxi- 
mately equal proportions. But the facts are 
otherwise. 

The most probable explanation for these 
answers is that a growing number of citizens 
of both parties do not wish to identify 
themselves with the irresponsible antics of 
a few who are self-styled “Liberals”, 

Tt is especially interesting to note that 
the above percentages held for all parts of 
my district. “Conservative” Orange County, 
therefore, is a misnomer. It shotild more 
properly be described as “Republican” 
Orange County since the Los Angeles County 
portion of my district matches its “Con- 
servatism”, 

Local union members apparently do not 
agree with the liberal badge prominently 
displayed by their national officers. In both 
Orange and Los Angeles Counties, a higher 
percentage of union members describe them- 
Selves as Conservative than the district aver- 
ages for all respondents. 

It is my practice to invite seniors from 
those high schools in the district willing to 
participate to answer the questionnaire. 
Since the number of returns is too small to 
draw accurate conclusions therefrom, the 
responses of these 17 and 18 years olds is re- 
ported without comment, 

1. Unlimited right to strike? Yes, 30%; no, 
50%; not sure, 20%. 

2. If illegal, should illegal strikers be: 

(a) Fired—30%; (b) punished—33%; (c) 
reinstated without punishment—34%. 

3. Approve of compulsory arbitration: (a) 
for all—50%; (b) public employees only— 
30%; (c) for none—20%. 

4. Should unions be exempt from anti- 
trust laws? 

Yes, 27%; no, 48%; undecided, 25%. 

5. Industry-wide bargaining permitted: 

Yes, 35%; no, 42%; undecided, 23%. 

6. Do you regard yourself as: 

(a) Conservative—20%; (b) Liberal—24%; 
(c) Moderate—30%. 

Thank you very much for assisting me 
with this important survey. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E, WIGGINS, 
Member of Congress. 


